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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 94” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE—Friday, May 16, 1975 


The Senate met at 9:45 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. RICHARD Stone, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father, we thank Thee that 
Thou art ever present to satisfy our deep 
longings when we come to Thee in prayer. 
Amid uncertain and perilous days we 
need Thee every hour and seek Thy 
higher wisdom and Thy clear light upon 
our pathway. 

We thank Thee for closed ranks and for 
united national purpose at this time of 
crisis. 

Help us ever to face toward human 
need. Make us sensitive to those who 
would work if they could, eat better if 
they could get the food, dress better if 
they could procure the clothes, ride in- 
stead of walk, if they had the means. 

May our words here help keep men on 
their feet, our prayers guide us to a 
cleansed social order, and the actions 
taken be fruitful in Hastening Thy 
kingdom. 

We pray in the name of Him who was 
servant of all. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to 
the Senate from the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EASTLAND) . 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. RICHARD 
STONE, a Senator from the State of Florida, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

James O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STONE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Thursday, May 15, 
1975, be approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(Legistative day of Monday, April 21, 1975) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unsnimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will be stated. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Legal Services Corporation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 
NOMINATIONS IN THE LEGAL SERVICES CORPORA- 

TION RETURNED TO EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations in the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation be returned to the Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. ATR FORCE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, Jr., to be general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


U.S. ARMY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all those nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all those nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc, 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK—AIR FORCE, 
NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps 
which had been placed on the Secretary’s 
desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Nos. 
128, 130, and 131. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDIAN HEALTH CARE IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 522) to implement the Federal 
responsibility for the care and educa- 
tion of the Indian people by improving 
the services and facilities of Federal In- 
dian health programs and encouraging 
maximum participation of Indians in 
such programs, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment to strike all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 
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That this Act may be cited as the “Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act”. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 1. Short title. 
Sec. 2. Findings. 
Sec. 3. Declaration of policy. 
Sec. 4. Definitions. 
TITLE I—INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 
Sec. 101. Purpose. 
Sec. 102. Health professions 
program for Indians. 
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program. 
. 105. Indian Health Service extern pro- 


grams, 

. 106. Educational and training programs 
in environmental health, health 
education, and nutrition. 

. 107. Continuing education allowances. 

TITLE IJ—HEALTH SERVICES 
. 201. Health services. 
TITLE II—HEALTH FACILITIES 

. 301. Construction and renovation of 
Service facilities. 

. 302, Construction of safe water and 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. 

. 303. Preference to Indians and Indian 
firms. 


TITLE IV—ACCESS TO HEALTH 
SERVICES 

. 401. Services provided to 
eligible Indians. 

. 402. Services provided to 
eligible Indians. 

Sec. 403. Report. 
TITLE V—HEALTH SERVICES FOR 
URBAN INDIANS 


Sec. 501. Purpose. 
Sec. 502. Contracts with urban Indian or- 
tions. 
Sec. 503. Contract eligibility. 
Sec. 504. Other contract requirements. 
Sec. 505. Reports and records. 
Sec. 506. Authorizations. 
Sec. 507. Review of program. 
TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 601. Reports. 
602. Regulations. 
603. Leases with Indian tribes. 
. 604, Availability of funds. 


FINDINGS 


Sec, 2. The Congress finds that— 

(a) Federal health services to maintain 
and improve the health of the Indians are 
consonant with and required by the Fed- 
eral Government's historical and unique 
legal relationship with, and resulting re- 
sponsibility to, the American Indian people. 

(b) A major national goal of the United 
States is to provide the quantity and qual- 
ity of health services which will permit the 
health status of Indians to be raised to 
the highest possible level and to encourage 
the maximum participation of Indians in 
the planning and management of those 
services. 

(c) Federal health services to Indians 
have resulted in a reduction in the prev- 
alence and incidence of preventable ill- 
nesses among, and unnecessary and prema- 
ture deaths of, Indians. 

(d) Despite such services, the unmet 
health needs of the American Indian peo- 
ple are severe and the health status of the 
Indians is far below that of the general 
population of the United States. For ex- 
ample, for Indians compared to all Ameri- 
eans in 1971, the tuberculosis death rate 
was over four and one-half times greater, 
the influenza and pneumonia death rate 
over one and one-half times greater, and 


medicare 


medicaid 
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the infant death rate approximately 20 per 
centum greater. 

(e) All other Federal services and pro- 
grams in fulfillment of the Federal respon- 
sibility to Indians are jeopardized by the 
low health status of the American Indian 
people. 

(f) Further improvement in Indian health 
is imperiled by— 

(1) inadequate, outdated, inefficient, and 
under-manned facilities. For example, only 
twenty-four of fifty-one Indian Health Serv- 
ice hospitals are accredited by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals: 
only thirty-one meet national fire and safety 
codes; and fifty-two locations with Indian 
populations have been identified as requiring 
either new or replacement health centers 
and stations, or clinics remodeled for im- 
proved or additional service; 

(2) shortage of personnel. For example, 
about one-half of the Service hospitals, four- 
fifths of the Service hospital outpatient 
clinics, and one-half of the Service health 
clinics meet only 80 per centum of staffing 
standards for their respective services; 

(3) insufficient services in such areas as 
laboratory, hospital inpatient and outpa- 
tient, eye care and mental health services, 
and services available through contracts with 
private physicians, clinics, and agencies. For 
example, about 90 per centum of the surgical 
operations needed for otitis media have not 
been performed, over 57 per centum of re- 
quired dental services remain to be provided, 
and about 98 per centum of hearing aid 
requirements are unmet; 

(4) related support factors, For example, 
over seven hundred housing units are needed 
for staff at remote Service facilities; 

(5) lack of access of Indians to health 
services due to remote residences, undevel- 
oped or underdeveloped communication and 
transportation systems, and difficult, some- 
times severe, climatic conditions; and 

(6) lack of safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal services. For example, over thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred existing and 
forty-eight thousand nine hundred and sixty 
planned replacement and renovated Indian 
housing units need new or upgraded water 
and sanitation facilities. 

(g) The Indian people’s growth of conf- 
dence in Federal Indian health services is re- 
vealed by their increasingly heavy use of 
such services. Progress toward the goal of 
better Indian health is dependent on this 
continued growth of confidence. Both such 
progress and such confidence are dependent 
on improved Federal Indian health services. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the policy of this Nation, in fulfillment 
of its special responsibilities and legal obli- 
gation to the American Indian people, to 
meet the national goal of providing the high- 
est possible health status to Indians and to 
provide existing Indian health services with 
all resources necessary to effect that policy. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Secretary”, unless otherwise desig- 
nated, means the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare. 

(b) “Service” means the Indian Health 
Service. 

(c) “Indians” or “Indian”, unless other- 
wise designated, means any person who is a 
member of an Indian tribe, as defined in 
subsection (d) hereof, except that, for the 
purpose of sections 102, 103, 104(b) (1) (i), 
and 201(c) (5), such terms shall mean any 
individual who (1), irrespective of whether 
he or she lives on or near a reservation, is a 
member of a tribe, band, or other organized 
group of Indians, including those tribes, 
bands, or groups terminated since 1940 and 
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those recognized now or in the future by the 
State in which they reside, or who is a de- 
scendant, in the first or second degree, of 
any such member, or (2) is an Eskimo or 
Aleut or other Alaska Native, or (3) is con- 
sidered by the Secretary of the Interior to be 
an Indian for any purpose, or (4) is deter- 
mined to be an Indian under regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary. 

(a) “Indian tribe” means any Indian tribe, 
band, nation, or other organized group or 
community, including any Alaska Native 
village or group as defined in the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act (85 Stat. 688), 
which is recognized as eligible for the special 
programs and services provided by the 
United States to Indians because of their 
status as Indians. 

ie) “Tribal organization” means the 
elected governing body of any Indian tribe 
or any legally established organization of 
Indians which is controlled by one or more 
such bodies or by a board of directors elected 
or selected by one or more such bodies (or 
elected by the Indian population to be served 
by such organization) and which includes 
the maximum participation of Indians in all 
phases of its activities. 

(1) “Urban Indian” means any individual 
who resides in an urban center, as defined 
in subsection (g) hereof, and who meets one 
or more of the four criteria in subsection 
(c) (1) through (4) of this section. 

(g) “Urban center” means any community 
which has a sufficient urban Indian popula- 
tion with unmet health needs to warrant 
assistance under title V, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(h) “Urban Indian organization” means a 
nonprofit corporate body situated in. an 
urban center, composed of urban Indians, 
and providing for the maximum participa- 
tion of all interested Indian groups and 
individuals, which body is capable of legally 
cooperating with other public and private 
entities for the purpose of performing the 
activities described in section 503 (a). 


TITLE I—INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 
PURPOSE 

Sec. 101. The purpose of this title is to 
augment the inadequate number of health 
professionals serving Indians and remove the 
multiple barriers to the entrance of health 
professionals into the Service and private 
practice among Indians. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 
FOR INDIANS 


Src. 102. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make grants to public or 
nonprofit private health or educational en- 
tities or Indian tribes or tribal organizations 
to assist such entities in meeting the costs 
or— 

(1) identifying Indians with a potential 
for education or training in the health pro- 
fessions and encouraging and assisting them 
(A) to enroll in schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optom- 
etry, podiatry, pharmacy, public health, 
nursing, or allied health professions; or (B), 
if they are not qualified to enroll in any such 
school, to undertake such postsecondary 
education or training as may be required to 
qualify them for enrollment; 

(2) publicizing existing sources of finan- 
cial aid available to Indians enrolled in any 
school referred to in clause (1)(A) of this 
subsection or who are undertaking training 
necessary to qualify them to enroll in any 
such school; or 

(3) establishing other programs which the 
Secretary determines will enhance and fa- 
cilitate the enrollment of Indians, and the 
subsequent pursuit and completion by them 
of courses of study, in any school referred 
to in clause (1) (A) of this subsection. 
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(b) (1) No grant may be made under this 
section unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to, and approved by, the 
Secretary. Such application shall be in such 
form, submitted in such manner, and con- 
tain such information, as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe. 

(2) The amount of any grant under this 
section shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary. Payments pursuant to grants under 
this section may be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and at such inter- 
vals and on such conditions, as the Secretary 
finds necessary. 

(c) For the purpose of making payments 
pursuant to grants under this section, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $1,500,000 
for fiscal year 1977, $2,500,000 for fiscal year 
1978, $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $4,000,000 
for fiscal year 1980, $4,500,000 for fiscal year 
1981, $5,000,000 for fiscal year i982, and 
$4,500,000 for fiscal year 1983. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS PREPARATORY SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM FOR INDIANS 


Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make scholarship grants to 
Indians who— 

(1) have successfully completed their 
high school educetion or high school equiv- 
alency; and 

(2) have demonstrated the capability to 
successfully complete courses of study in 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
vetierinary medicine, optometry, podiatry, 
pharmacy, public health, nursing, or allied 
health professions. 

(b) Each scholarship grant, made under 
this section shall be for a period not to ex- 
ceed two academic years, which years shall 
be the final two years of the preprofessional 
education of any grantee. 

(c) Scholarship grants made under this 
section may cover costs of tuition, books, 
transportation, board, and other necessary 
related expenses. 

(d) There are authorized to be appro- 


priated for the purpose of this section: $2,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1977, $2,500,000 for 


fiscal year 1978, $3,000,000 for fiscal year 
1979, $3,500,000 for fiscal year 1980, $4,000,000 
for fiscal year 1981, $4,500,000 for fiscal year 
1982, and $4,500,000 for fiscal year 1983. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Sedvice, shall make scholarship grants 
to individuals (i) who are enrolled in schools 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
public health, nursing, or allied health pro- 
fessions (including schools certified by the 
Secretary as capable of training individuals 
in Indian traditional medicine), and (ii) 
who agree to provide their professional serv- 
ices to Indians after the completion of their 
professional training. 

(b) (1) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, (i) shall accord priority for scholar- 
ship grants under this section to applicants 
who are Indians, and (ii) may determine dis- 
tribution of scholarship grants on the basis 
of the relative needs of Indians for additional 
service in specifice health profesions. 

(2) Each scholarship grant under this 
section shall (i) fully cover the costs of tui- 
tion, and (ii), when taken together with the 
financial resources of the grantee, fully cover 
the costs of books, transportation, board, and 
other necessary related expenses: Provided, 
That the amount of grant funds available 
annually to each grantee under clause (ii) 
shall not exceed $8,000, except where the 
scholarship grant is extended to cover the 
period between academic years pursuant to 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

(3) Scholarship grants under this section 
shall be made with respect to academic years, 
except that any such grant may be extended 
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and increased for the period between aca- 
demic years if the grantee is engaged in 
clinical or other practical experience related 
to his or her course of study and if further 
grant assistance during such period is re- 
quired by the grantee because of his or her 
financial need. 

(c) (1) As a condition for any scholarship 
grants under this section, each grantee shall 
be obligated to provide professional service 
to Indians for a period of years equal to the 
number of years during which he or she re- 
ceives such grants. 

(2) For the purpose of clause (1) of this 
subsection, “professional service to Indians” 
shall mean employment in the Service or in 
private practice where, in the judgment of 
the Secretary in accordance with guidelines 
promulgated by him, such practice is situated 
in a physician or other health professional 
shortage area and addresses the health care 
need of a substantial number of Indians. Pe- 
riods of internship or residency, except resi- 
dency served in a facility of the Service, shall 
not constitute fulfillment of this service 
obligation. 

(3)(A) A service obligation of any indi- 
vidual pursuant to this section shall be 
canceled upon the death of such individual. 

(B) The Secretary shall by regulation pro- 
vide for the waiver or suspension of a service 
obligation of any individual whenever com- 
pliance by such individual is impossible or 
would involve extreme hardship to such in- 
dividual and if enforcement of such obliga- 
tion with respect to any individual would 
be against equity and good conscience. 

(d) Individuals receiving scholarship 
grants under this section shall not be 
counted against any employment ceiling af- 
fecting the Service or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropriated 
for the purpose of this section: $6,000,000 
for fiscal year 1977, $7,500,000 for fiscal year 
1978, $9,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $12,500,- 
000 for fiscal year 1980, $19,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1981, $26,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
$30,000,000 for fiscal year 1983, and, for each 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary to continue to make scholarship 
grants under this section to individuals who 
have received such grants prior to the end 
of fiscal year 1983 and who are eligible for 
such grants during each such succeeding 
fiscal year. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE EXTERN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 195. (a) Any individual who receives 
a scholarship grant pursuant to section 104 
shall be entitled to employment in the Sery- 
ice during any nonacademic period of the 
year. Periods of employment pursuant to 
this subsection shall not be counted in de- 
termining the fulfillment of the service ob- 
ligation incurred as a condition of the schol- 
arship grant. 

(b) Any individual enrolled in a school of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
public health, nursing, or allied health pro- 
fessions (including schools certified by the 
Secretary as capable of training individuals 
in Indian traditional medicine) may be em- 
ployed by the Service during any nonaca- 
demic period of the year. Any such employ- 
ment shall not exceed one hundred and 
twenty days during any calendar year. 

(c) Any employment pursuant to this 
section shall be made without regard to any 
competitive personnel system or agency per- 
sonnel limitation and to a position which 
will enable the individual so employed to 
receive practical experience in the health 
profession in which he or she is engaged in 
study. Any individual so employed shall re- 
ceive payment for his or her services com- 
parable to the salary he or she would receive 
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if he or she were employed in the competi- 

tive system. Any individual so employed shall 

not be counted against any employment 
ceiling affecting the Service or the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section: $800,000 
for fiscal year 1977, $1,200,000 for fiscal year 
1978, $1,600,000 for fiscal year 1979, $2,200,000 
for fiscal year 1980, $2,800,000 for fiscal year 
1981, $3,200,000 for fiscal year 1982, and 
$3,550,000 for fiscal year 1983. 

EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING PROGRAMS IN EN- 
VIRONMENT HEALTH, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND NUTRITION 
Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary, acting through 

the Service, shall make grants to individuals, 
nonprofit entities, appropriate public or pri- 
vate agencies, educational institutions, or In- 
dian tribes and tribal organizations to en- 
able the recipients of such grants to estab- 
lish and carry out programs to train individ- 
uals so as to enable them to provide their 
services to Indians in the following areas: 

(1) environmental health, including proper 
waste disposal, reduced pesticide inhalation, 
proper sanitation, and vector control; 

(2) health education, including advising 
and training Indians with respect to personal 
hygiene, the essentials of first aid, the care 
of critically ill In the home and entitlements 
of Indians to, and the availability of, health 
care services and assistance; providing ade- 
quate health information to schools; and es- 
tablishing health courses in secondary 
schools encouraging entry by Indians into 
health-related professions; and 

(3) nutrition, including advising and train- 
ing Indians with respect to child nutrition, 
availability of nutrition programs (such as 
hot school lunch programs), nutrition in 
prenatal care, and nutrition education for the 
total population, particularly for those found 
to have or to be susceptible to, diabetes, hy- 
pertension, and heart disease. 

(b) Grants pursuant to this section shall 
be made in such manner and in such amounts 
and subject to such conditions as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulation prescribe. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion: $500,000 for fiscal year 1977, $600,000 
for fiscal year 1978, $700,000 for fiscal year 
1979, $800,000 for fiscal year 1980, $900,000 for 
fiscal year 1981, $900,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
and $600,000 for fiscal year 1983. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 107. (a) In order to encourage physi- 
cians and other health professionals to join 
the Service and to provide their services in 
the rural and remote areas where a signif- 
icant portion of the Indian people resides, 
the Secretary, acting through the Service, 
may provide allowances to health profes- 
sionals employed in the Service to enable 
them for a period of time each year pre- 
scribed by regulation of the Secretary to 
take leave of their duty stations for profes- 
sional consultation and refresher training 
courses. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of this section: 
$100,000 for fiscal year 1977, $200,000 for 
fiscal year 1978, $250,000 for fiscal year 1979, 
$300,000 for fiscal year 1980, $350,000 for 
fiscal year 1981, $350,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
and $325,000 for fiscal year 1983. 

TITLE II—HEALTH SERVICES 

Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing backlogs in Indian health care services 
and to supply known, unmet medical, surgi- 
cal, dental, and other Indian health needs, 
the Secretary is authorized to expend $491,- 
975,000 through the Service, over a seven- 
fiscal-year period in’ accordance with the 
schedule provided in subsection (c). Funds 
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appropriated pursuant to this section each 
fiscal year shall not be used to offset or limit 
the appropriations required by the Service 
to continue to serve the health neec; of 
Indians during and subsequent to such 
seven-fiscal-year period, but shall be in ad- 
dition to the level of appropriations pro- 
vided to the Service in fiscal year 1976 re- 
quired to continue the programs of the Sery- 
ice thereafter. 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, is authorized to employ persons to 
implement the provisions of this section dur- 
ing the seven-fiscal-year period In accord- 
ance with the schedule provided in subsec- 
tion (c). Such positions authorized each 
fiscal year pursuant to this section shall not 
be considered as offsetting or limiting the 
personnel required by the Service to serve 
the health needs of Indians during and sub- 
sequent to such seven-fiscal-year period but 
shall be in addition to the positions au- 
thorized in the previous fiscal year and to 
the annual personnel levels required to con- 
tinue the programs of the Service. 

(c) The following amounts and positions 
are authorized, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsections (a) and (b), for the 
specific purposes noted: 

(1) Patient care (direct and indirect): 
$4,000,000 and one hundred and fifty posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1977, $10,000,000 and two 
hundred and twenty-five positions for fiscal 
year 1978, $18,000,000 and three hundred 
positions for fiscal year 1979, $26,500,000 and 
three hundred and twenty positions for fiscal 
year 1980, $36,000,000 and three hundred and 
sixty positions for fiscal year 1981, $46,000,- 
000, and three hundred and seventy-five po- 
sitions for fiscal year 1982, and $58,000,000 
and four hundred and fifty positions for 
fiscal year 1983. 

(2) Field health, excluding dental care 
(direct and indirect): $3,000,000 and ninety 
positions for fiscal year 1977, $6,000,000 and 
ninety positions for fiscal year 1978, $9,000,- 
000 and ninety positions for fiscal year 1979, 
$13,000,000 and one hundred and twenty 
positions for fiscal year 1980, $18,000,000 and 
one hundred and fifty positions for fiscal 
year 1981, $23,000,000 and one hnudred and 
fifty positions for fiscal year 1982, and 
$28,500,000 and one hundred and sixty-five 
positions for fiscal year 1983. 

(3) Dental care (direct and indirect): 
$800,000 and eighty positions for fiscal year 
1977, $1,500,000 and seventy positions for 
fiscal year 1978, $2,000,000 and fifty positions 
for fiscal year 1979, $2,500,000 and fifty posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1980, $2,900,000 and forty 
positions for fiscal year 1981, $3,200,000 and 
thirty positions for fiscal year 1982, and 
$3,500,000 and twenty-five positions for fiscal 

1983. 

(4) Mental health: (A) Community men- 
tal health services: $900,000 and forty posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1977, $1,700,000 and 
thirty positions for fiscal year 1978, $2,400,000 
and thirty positions for fiscal year 1979, 
$3,000,000 and twenty-five positions for fiscal 
year 1980, $3,500,000 and twenty positions 
for fiscal year 1981, $3,800,000 and ten posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1982, and $4,100,000 and 
fifteen positions for fiscal year 1983. 

(B) Inpatient mental health services: 
$200,000 and fifteen positions for fiscal year 
1977, $400,000 and fifteen positions for fiscal 
year 1978, $600,000 and fifteen positions for 
fiscal year 1979, $800,000 and fifteen posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1980, $1,000,000 and fif- 
teen positions for fiscal year 1981, $1,300,000 
and twenty positions for fiscal year 1982, 
and $1,600,000 and twenty-five positions for 
fiscal year 1983. 

(©) Model dormitory mental health sery- 
ices: $625,000 and fifty positions for fiscal 
year 1977, $1,250,000 and fifty positions for 
fiscal year 1978, $1,875,000 and fifty positions 
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for fiscal year 1979, and $2,500,000 and fifty 
positions for fiscal year 1980. 

(D) Therapeutic and residential treat- 
ment centers: $150,000 and ten positions for 
fiscal year 1977, $300,000 and ten positions 
for fiscal year 1978, $400,000 and five posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1979, $500,000 and five 
positions for fiscal year 1980, $600,000 and 
ten positions for fiscal year 1981, $700,000 
and five positions for fiscal year 1982, and 
$800,000 and five positions for fiscal year 
1983. 

(E) Training of traditional Indian prac- 
titioners in mental health: $75,000 for fis- 
cal year 1977, $150,000 for fiscal year 1978, 
$200,000 for fiscal year 1979, $250,000 for fis- 
cal year 1980, $300,000 for fiscal year 1981, 
$300,000 for fiscal year 1982, and $300,000 for 
fiscal year 1983. 

(5) Treatment and control of alcoholism 
among Indians: $8,000,000 for fiscal year 1977, 
$10,500,000 for fiscal year 1978, $13,000,000 
for fiscal year 1979, $15,000,000 fcr fiscal year 
1980, $17,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, $18,- 
500,000 for fiscal year 1982, and $20,000,000 
for fiscal year 1983. 

(6) Provision of health care personnel in 
primary and secondary Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs schools: $600,000 and thirty-three posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1977, $1,000,000 and twen- 
ty-two positions for fiscal year 1978, $1,300,- 
000 and sixteen positions for fiscal year 1979, 
$1,700,000 and twenty-two positions for fis- 
cal year 1980, $2,500,000 and forty-four posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1981, $3,900,000 and 
seventy-six positions for fiscal year 1982, and 
$6,000,000 and one hundred and fifteen po- 
sitions for fiscal year 1983. 

(7) Maintenance and repair (direct and 
indirect) : $3,000,000 and twenty positions for 
fiscal year 1977, $3,000,000 and twenty posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1978, $4,000,000 and thirty 
positions for fiscal year 1979, $4,000,000 and 
thirty positions for fiscal year 1980, $4,000,- 
000 and thirty positions for fiscal year 1981, 
$2,000,000 and fifteen positions for fiscal 
year 1982, and $1,000,000 and five positions 
for fiscal year 1983. 

(d) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall expend directly or by contract 
not less than 1 per centum of the funds 
appropriated under the authorizations in 
each of the clauses (1) through (5) of sub- 
section (c) for research in each of the areas 
of Indian health care for which such funds 
are authorized to be appropriated. 

TITLE IJI—HEALTH FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION OF SERVICE 
FACILITIES 

Sec. 301. (a) For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing inadequate, outdated, and otherwise un- 
satisfactory Service hospitals, health cen- 
ters, health stations, and other Service fa- 
cilities, the Secretary, acting through the 
Service, is authorized to expend $528,637,000 
over a seven-fiscal-year period in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 

(1) Hospitals: $123,880,000 for fiscal year 
1977, $55,171,000 for fiscal year 1978, $24,703,- 
000 for fiscal year 1979, $70,810,000 for fiscal 
year 1980, $45,652,000 for fiscal year 1981, 
$29,675,000 for fiscal year 1982, and $33,779,- 
000 for fiscal year 1983. 

(2) Health centers and health stations: 
$6,960,000 for fiscal year 1977, $6,226,000 for 
fiscal year 1978, $3,720,000 for fiscal year 
1979, $4,440,000 for fiscal year 1980, $2,335,000 
for fiscal year 1981, $1,760,000 for fiscal year 
1982 and $2,360,000 for fiscal year 1983. 

(3) Staff housing: $2, 484,000 for fiscal year 
1977, $43,450,000 for fiscal year 1978, $8,231,- 
000 for fiscal year 1979, $9,390,000 for fiscal 
year 1980, $20,140,000 for fiscal year 1981, 
$12,267,000 for fiscal year 1982, and $13,704,- 
000 for fiscal year 1983. 

(4) Health facilities for primary and sec- 
ondary Bureau of Indian Affairs schools: 
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$1,500,000 for fiscal year 1977, $1,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1978, $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, 
$1,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, $1,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1981, $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
and $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1983. 

(b) The Secretary acting through the Sery- 
ice, is authorized to equip and staff such 
Service facilities at levels commensurate with 
their operation at optimum levels of effec- 
tiveness. 

(c) Prior to the expenditure of, or the 
making of any firm commitment to expend, 
any funds authorized in subsection (a), the 
Secretary, acting through the Service, shali— 

(1) consult with any Indian tribe to be 
significantly affected by any such expendi- 
ture for the purpose of determining and, 
wherever practicable, honoring tribal prefer- 
ences concerning the size, location, type, and 
other characteristics of any facility on which 
such expenditure is to be made; and 

(2) be assured that, wherever practicable, 
such facility, not later than five years after 
its construction or renovation, shall meet the 
standards of the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SAFE WATER AND SANITARY 
WASTE DISPOSAL FACILITIES 

Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to expend, pursuant to the Act of July 31, 
1959 (73 Stat. 267), $378,000,000 within a 
seven-fiscal-year petriod following the enact- 
ment of this Act, in accordance with the 
schedule provided in subsection (b), to sup- 
ply unmet needs for safe water and sanitary 
waste disposal facilities in existing and new 
Indian homes and communities. 

(b) To effect the purpose of subsection (a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated: 
$60,000,000 for fiscal year 1977, $60,000,000 
for fiscal year 1978, $60,000,000 for fiscal year 
1979, $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, $60,000- 
000 for fiscal year 1981, $52,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982, and $26,000,000 for fiscal year 1983. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to develop a plan, together with the 
Secretaries of the Interior and of Housing 
and Urban Development and upon consulta- 
tion with Indian tribes, to assure that the 
schedule provided for in subsection (b) will 
be met. Such plan shall be submitted to the 
Congress no later than ninety days from the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

PREFERENCE TO INDIANS AND INDIAN FIRMS 


Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, may utilize the negotiating au- 
thority of the Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
861), to give preference to any Indian or any 
enterprise, partnership, corporation, or other 
type of business owned and 
controlled by an Indian or Indians (herein- 
after referred to as an “Indian firm”) in 
the construction and renovation of Service 
facilities pursuant to section 301 and in 
the construction of safe water and sanitary 
waste disposal facilities pursuant to section 
302. Such preference may be accorded by 
the Secretary unless he finds, pursuant to 
rules and regulations promulgated by him, 
that the project or function to be contracted 
for will not be satisfactory or such project 
or function cannot be properly completed 
or maintained under the proposed contract. 
The Secretary, in arriving at his finding, 
shall consider whether the Indian or Indian 
firm will be deficient with respect to (1) 
ownership and control by Indians, (2) equip- 
ment, (3) bookkeeping and accounting pro- 
cedures, (4) substantive knowledge of the 
project or function to be contracted for, (5) 
adequately trained mnel, or (6) other 
necessary components of contract perform- 
ance. 

(b) For the purpose of implementing the 
provisions of this title, the Secretary shall 
assure that the rates of pay for personnel 
engaged in the construction or renovation 
of facilities constructed or renovated in 
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whole or in part by funds made available 
pursuant to this title are not less than the 
prevailing local wage rates for similar work 
as determined in accordance with the Act 
of March 3, 1921 (46 Stat. 1491), as amended. 


TITLE IV—ACCESS TO HEALTH SERVICES 


SERVICES PROVIDED TO MEDICARE ELIGIBLE 
INDIANS 


Sec. 401. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for purpose of title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, a 
Service facility (including a hospital or 
skilled nursing facility), whether operated 
by the Service or by any Indian tribe or 
tribal organization, shall hereby be deemed 
to be a facility eligible for reimbursement 
under said title XVIII: Provided, That the 
requirements of subsection (b) are met. 

(b) Prior to the provision of any care or 
service for which reimbursement may be 
made, the Secretary shall certify that the 
facility meets the standards applicable to 
other hospitals and skilled nursing facilities 
eligible for reimbursement under title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, or, in 
the case of any facility existing at the time 
of enactment of this Act, that the Service 
has provided an acceptable written plan for 
bringing the facility into full compliance 
with such standards within two years from 
the date of acceptance of the plan by the 
Secretary. The Service facilities shall not be 
required to be licensed by any State or lo- 
cality in which they are located: Provided, 
however, That the Secretary shall include 
in his certifications appropriate assurances 
that such facilities will meet standards 
equivalent to licensure requirements. 

(c) Any payments received for services 


provided to beneficiaries hereunder shall not 
be considered in determining appropriations 
for health care and services to Indians. 

(d) Nothing herein authorizes the Secre- 
tary to provide services to an Indian bene- 
ficiary with coverage under title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, in pref- 


erence to an Indian beneficiary without such 
coverage. 


SERVICES PROVIDED TO MEDICAID ELIGIBLE 
INDIANS 


Sec. 402. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for the purpose of title 
XIX of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
a Service facility (including a hospital, 
skilled nursing facility, or intermediate care 
faciilty), whether operated by the Service 
or by an Indian tribe or tribal organization, 
shall hereby be deemed to be a facility eli- 
gible for reimbursement under said title 
XIX: Provided, That the requirements of 
subsection (c) are met. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the appropriate State 
agency for the purpose of reimbursing such 
agency for health care and services pro- 
vided in Service facilities to Indians who 
are beneficiaries under title XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act, as amended. 

(c) Prior to the provision of any care or 
service for which reimbursement may be 
made, the Secretary shall certify that the 
facility meets the standards applicable to 
other hospitals eligible for reimbursement 
under title XIX of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, or, in the case of any facility 
existing at the time of enactment of this 
Act, that the Service has provided an ac- 
ceptable written plan for bringing the fa- 
cility into full compliance with such stand- 
ards within two years from the date of ac- 
ceptance of the plan by the Secretary. The 
Service facilities shall not be required to 
be licensed by any State or locality in which 
they are located: Provided, however, That 
the Secretary shall include in his certifica- 
tions appropriate assurances that such facil- 
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ities will meet standards equivalent to licen- 
sure requirements. 

(ad) Any payments received for services 
provided recipients hereunder shall not be 
considered in determining appropriations 
for the provision of health care and serv- 
ices to Indians. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, with respect to amounts expended dur- 
ing any quarter as medical assistance under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, for services which are included in 
the State plan and are received through a 
Service facility, whether operated by the 
Service or by an Indian tribe or tribal orga- 
nization, to individuals who are (i) eligible 
under the plan of the State under said title 
XIX and (ii) eligible for comprehensive 
health services under the Service program, 
the Federal medical assistance percentage 
under said title XIX shall be increased to 100 
per centum. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall authorize 

he Secretary to provide services to an Indian 
beneficiary with coverage under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, in 
preference to an Indian beneficiary without 
such coverage. 

REPORT 

Sec. 403. The Secretary shall include in his 
annual report required by subsection (a) of 
section 601 an accounting on the amount 
and use of funds made available to the 
Service pursuant to this title as a result of 
reimbursements through titles XVIII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act, as amended. 


TITLE V—HEALTH SERVICES FOR URBAN 
INDIANS 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 501. The purpose of this title is to 
encourage establishment of programs in 
urban Indian areas to make health services 
more accessible to the urban Indian popula- 
tion. 


CONTRACTS WITH URBAN INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 502. The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall enter into contracts with urban 
Indian organizations to assist such organiza- 
tions to establish and administer, in the ur- 
ban centers in which such organizations are 
situated, programs which meet the require- 
ments set forth in sections 503 and 504. 


CONTRACT ELIGIBILITY 


Src. 503. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall place such conditions as 
he deems necessary to effect the purpose of 
this title in any contract which he makes 
with any urban Indian organization pursuant 
to this title. Such conditions shall include, 
but are not limited to, requirements that the 
organization successfully undertake the fol- 
lowing activities: 

(1) determine the population of urban In- 
dians which are or could be recipients of 
health referral or care services; 

(2) identify all public and private health 
service resources within the urban center in 
which the organization is situated which are 
or may be available to urban Indians; 

(3) assist such resources in providing serv- 
ice to such urban Indians; 

(4) assist such urban Indians in becoming 
familiar with and utilizing such resources; 

(5) provide basic health education to such 
urban Indians; 

(6) establish and implement manpower 
training programs to accomplish the referral 
and education tasks set forth in clauses (3) 
through (5) of this subsection; 

(7) identify gaps between unmet health 
needs of urban Indians and the resources 
available to meet such needs; 

(8) make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary and Federal, State, local, and other 
resource agencies on methods of improving 
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health service programs to meet the needs 
of urban Indians; and 

(9) where necessary, provide or contract 
for health care services to urban Indians. 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall by regulation prescribe the cri- 
teria for selecting urban Indian organiza- 
tions with which to contract pursuant to 
this title. Such criteria shall, among other 
factors, take into consideration: 

(1) the extent of the unmet health care 
needs of urban Indians in the urban center 
involved; 

(2) the size of the urban Indian popula- 
tion which is to receive assistance; 

(3) the relative accessibility which such 
population has to health care services in 
such urban center; 

(4) the extent, if any, to which the project 
would duplicate any previous or current pub- 
lic or private health services project funded 
by another source in such urban center; 

(5) the appropriateness and likely effec- 
tiveness of a project assisted pursuant to this 
title in such urban center; 

(6) the existence of an urban Indian or- 
ganization capable of performing the activi- 
ties set forth in subsection (a) and of enter- 
ing into a contract with the Secretary pur- 
suant to this title; and 

(7) the extent of existing or likely future 
participation in such activities by appro- 
priate health and health-related Federal, 
State, local, and other resource agencies. 


OTHER CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 504. (a) Contracts with urban Indian 
organizations pursuant to this title shall be 
in accordance with all Federal contracting 
laws and regulations except that, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, such contracts may 
be negotiated without advertising and need 
not conform to the provisions of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (48 Stat. 793), as amended. 

(b) Payments under any contracts pursu- 
ant to this title may be made in advance or 
by way of reimbursement and in such install- 
ments and on such conditions as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. 

(c) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, the Secretary may, at the re- 
quest or consent of an urban Indian orga- 
nization, revise or amend any contract 
made by him with such organization pursu- 
ant to this title as necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title: Provided, however, 
That, whenever an urban Indian organiza- 
tion requests retrocession of the Secretary 
for any contract entered into pursuant to 
this title, such retrocession shall become ef- 
fective upon a date specified by the Secretary 
not more than one hundred and twenty 
days from the date of the request by the 
organization or at such later date as may be 
mutually agreed to by the Secretary and 
the organization. 

(d) Contracts with urban Indian orga- 
nizations and regulations adopted pursuant 
to this title shall include provisions to as- 
sure the fair and uniform provisions to urban 
Indians of services and assistance under such 
contracts by such organizations. 


REPORTS AND RECORDS 


Sec. 505. For each fiscal year during which 
an urban Indian organization receives or ex- 
pends funds pursuant to a contract under 
this title, such organization shall submit to 
the Secretary a report including informa- 
tion gathered pursuant to section 503(a) 
(7) and (8), information on activities con- 
ducted by the organization pursuant to the 
contract, an accounting of the amounts and 
purposes for which Federal funds were ex- 
pended, and such other information as the 
Secretary may request. The reports and rec- 
ords of the urban Indian organization with 
respect to such contract shall be subject to 
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audit by the Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec, 506. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of this title: $5,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1977, $10,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1978, and $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1979. 

REVIEW OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 507. Within six months after the end 
of fiscal year 1978, the Secretary, acting 
through the Service and with the assistance 
of the urban Indian organizations which 
have entered into contracts pursuant to this 
title, shall review the program established 
under this title and submit to the Congress 
his or her assessment thereof and recom- 
mendations for any further legislative ef- 
forts he or she deems necessary to meet the 
purpose of this title. 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 


Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary shall report an- 
nually to the President and the Congress on 
progress made in effecting the purposes of 
this Act. Within three months after the end 
of fiscal year 1979, the Secretary shall review 
expenditures and levels of authorizations un- 
der this Act and make recommendations to 
Congress concerning any increases or de- 
creases in the authorizations for fiscal years 
1981 through 1983 under this Act which he 
deems appropriate. Within three months af- 
ter the end of fiscal year 1982, the Secretary 
shall review the programs established or as- 
sisted pursuant to this Act and shall submit 
to the Congress his assessment thereof and 
recommendations of additional programs or 
additional assistance necessary to, at a min- 
imum, provide health services to Indians, and 
insure a health status for Indians, which are 
at a parity with the health services available 
to, and the health status of, the general 
population. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary $150,000 to sup- 
port a one-year study by the National Indian 
Health Board of mental health problems, in- 
cluding alcoholism and related problems, 
among Indians. The study, together with any 
recommendations the Board may have for 
legislative or administrative actions to rem- 
edy such problems, shall be submitted to 
the Congress by the Secretary no later than 
thirty days after the study's completion. 


REGULATIONS 

Sec. 602, (a) (1) Within three months from 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall, to the extent practicable, consult 
with national and regional Indian organiza- 
tions to consider and formulate appropriate 
rules and regulations to implement the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(2) Within four months from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
publish proposed rules and regulations in the 
Federal Register for the purpose of receiving 
comments from interested parties. 

(3) Within six months from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
promulgate rules and regulations to imple- 
ment the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to revise 
and amend any rules or regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to this Act: Provided, That, 
prior to any revision of or amendment to such 
rules or regulations, the Secretary shall, to 
the extent practicable, consult with appro- 
priate national or regional Indian organiza- 
tions and shall publish any proposed revision 
or amendment in the Federal Register not 
less than sixty days prior to the effective date 
of such revision or amendment in order to 
provide adequate notice to, and receive com- 
ments from, other interested parties. 
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LEASES WITH INDIAN TRIBES 

Sec. 603. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary is authorized, in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, to enter 
into leases with Indian tribes for periods not 
in excess of twenty years. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 

Sec. 604. The funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act shall remain available until 
expended. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 522) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


THE PLIGHT OF POTATO GROWERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 122) expressing to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the sense of con- 
cern felt by the Senate for the present 
plight of potato growers across the 
country, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, with the preamble amended as 
follows: 

On page 1, in the second “Whereas” 
clause, strike out “high quality protein” 
and insert “nutritious food”. 

In the fourth “Whereas” clause, after 
the word “is” insert “the imbalance of in- 
adequacy of vitamins, minerals, and”; 
and after the word “protein” strike out 
the word “deficiency”. 

On page 2, in the third “Whereas” 
clause, strike out high quality” and in- 
sert vitamins, minerals, and plant”. 

In the fifth “Whereas” clause, strike 
out the word “protein” and insert the 
word “‘food.”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of Senate Resolution 122 and 
I would like briefiy to recount the prob- 
lem which it addresses, and the reason- 
able solution to which I believe it pro- 
poses. 

The problem, Mr. President, is simply 
an abundance of potatoes. Potato 
farmers across the country responded 
to the heavy demand and high prices of 
recent times by producing a harvest 
large enough to bring consumer prices 
down to levels not seen since the 1930's. 
Thus, many growers now find them- 
selves with potatoes which can be sold 
only at a loss. The consumer’s benefit 
from this situation will be short-lived 
unless potato prices rise, as the farmer, 
like any businessman, cannot for long 
afford to do business at a loss. 

Accordingly, this resolution, directed 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, seeks to 
underscore the Senate’s concern over the 
situation I have just described, and it 
urges the Secretary of Agriculture to 
take immediate action to distribute po- 
tato stocks pursuant to existing laws. 
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Specifically, the Secretary has long been 
authorized to purchase agricultural 
commodities for domestic consumption 
under section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935 and section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949; and for foreign distribu- 
tion under Public Law 480—the food-for- 
peace program. 

I believe that the present supply of 
potatoes is primarily a useful blessing. 
For there are hungry people, at home 
and abroad, who would gratefully par- 
take of some of these agricultural riches. 
And it is clear that these potatoes will 
do no one any good if allowed to remain 
in potato house bins across the country. 

As the committee has so accurately 
30ted in its report, potatoes are an im- 
portant source of protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus and vitamin C, among other min- 
erals and vitamins. 

Mr. President, what we have is a sup- 
ply of potatoes which may be purchased 
at favorable prices to benefit both the 
people who will consume them and the 
farmers who grow them. It does nof re- 
quire high intelligence, nor a profound 
analysis of this situation, to conclude 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
authority of long-standing statutes and 
without adverse effect upon the con- 
sumer, can in large measure remedy this 
temporary but troublesome situation. 

I am confident that appropriate ac- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture— 
indeed, I applaud his recent but prom- 
ising efforts in the use of potato granules 
in the food for peace program—vwill 
favorably alter the present situation and 
encourage the resumption of normal 
market forces which generally proye 
satisfactory to grower and consumer 
alike. 

Mr. President, I urge swift passage of 
this resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement by the senior Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUSKIE 

I join my colleague Senator Hathaway in 
urging Senate approval for S. Res. 122, which 
is designed to encourage use of potato stocks 
in our domestic and foreign food distribu- 
tion programs. This resolution calls on the 
Secretary of Agriculture to take advantage 
of the existing abundance of potatoes by 
purchasing and distributing them at very 
favorable terms, in order to feed the needy 
at home and hungry people around the world. 

Everyone familiar with the potato indus- 
try would agree that there is a substantial 
surplus of potato stocks today. And those 
familiar with the nutritional content of po- 
tatoes would agree that the potato com- 


pares favorably even with soybeans, acre 
for acre, in protein. 

Potatoes have dropped to their lowest price 
levels in decades, and stocks on hand are 
dramatically higher this year. In Maine, 
for example, there were 13 million hundred- 
weight on hand in April, compared to 93 
million in April of 1974—an increase of 40 
percent in one year. At the same time, prices 
have plunged from as much as $16 to $17 a 
barrel last year to $2.75 to 63.00 in the cur- 
rent week. 

Mr. President, In many cases farmers in 
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my state are not even recouping their cost 
of production. 

It makes good agricultural and business 
sense for the Department of Agriculture, 
therefore, to make significant purchases of 
potatoes at their present depressed price. It 
would represent a bargain for the govern- 
ment, and it would reduce the oversupply 
which is depressing the market. 

And it makes good humanitarian sense to 
stretch our federal food dollar as far as it 
can go to assist the needy in the U.S. and 
the starving overseas. The recent World Food 
Conference has estimated that almost a half 
billion people suffer from malnutrition 
throughout the world. And there are many 
hardpressed Americans who cannot make 
their food budget go far enough. Finally, 
there are many schools participating in the 
School Lunch program that are presently 
experiencing severe financial problems 
brought on by the rise in food costs. 

Potatoes would be an ideal source of pro- 
tein at a reasonable price for all these 
uses. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has agreed 
to test the use of potato granules in the 
Food for Peace Program, and I am hopeful 
that the test will demonstrate the worth of 
potatoes as a protein source. 

The Resolution we approve today will be 
a further encouragement to use potatoes 
in federal commodity programs. 

Mr. President, I urge passage of S. Res. 122. 


Mr, McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my appreciation to the 
chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
their prompt action in reporting Senate 
Resolution 122 to the floor. I hope that 
their favorable action will be mirrored 
by the full Senate, and that the ad- 
ministration will see such action as a 
clear indication of our intent and our 
concern. 


I hope it will also be clearly recog- 
nized that this resolution is not an at- 
tempt to “bail out” potato producers, al- 
though any relief to this hard-pressed 
industry will certainly be welcome. 
Clearly, many of us are concerned about 
the severe problems facing producers of 


several agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding potatoes. But we should also be 
concerned about the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of our food aid programs 
both at home and abroad. We would 
like to make adequate quantities of good 
food available to those in need, and to 
do so as economically as possible, with 
a minimum of disruption of the market. 

It just makes good sense, therefore— 
to farmers, to consumers, and to taxpay- 
ers—to use in our food assistance pro- 
grams those high-food-value commodi- 
ties that are available in abundance. 
Today, potatoes fill that bill perfectly. 
While stocks of some products often 
used in our aid programs are at an all- 
time low, and prices are relatively high, 
potato stocks are abundant and the 
price is low. Food products are not en- 
tirely interchangeable, and nutritive 
values and other factors must be con- 
sidered. But the Government has an 
obligation to the taxpayers and aid recip- 
ients not unlike that of a homemaker 
to her family; an obligation to shop 
wisely—to provide the best meals possi- 
ble with the least damage to the budget. 

I was pleased by the administration’s 
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announcement of a test project using 
dehydratec potatoes mixed with nonfat 
dry milk in one of our aid programs. 

The combination of the two products 
appears to have potential for use as a 
“whole meal” commodity—a single food 
which provides all essential nutrients. 
This has obvious advantages in simplic- 
ity of handling, preparation, and serv- 
ing, and can be especially valuable in 
disaster relief or other difficult situations. 

Hopefully, successes in this small test 
project will lead to much broader ap- 
Plications, and provide us with even 
greater fiexibility in our aid programs. 
However, as pointed out in the resolu- 
tion, potatoes are a perishable commod- 
ity. By proceeding too slowly, with only 
very small test projects, we may be miss- 
ing the valuable opportunities provided 
by our present abundant potato stocks. 
At a time when so many people here and 
around the world are without enough 
to eat, we should not allow increasingly 
valuable foods to rot because of market 
imbalances or bureaucratic delays. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to join 
affirmatively in this expression of con- 
cern to the administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed 


The resolution, with its preamble, is as 

follows: 
S. Res. 122 

Resolution expressing to the Secretary of 

Agriculture the sense of concern felt by the 

Senate for the present plight of potato 

growers across the country 

Whereas the United States is suffering 
from a severe economic recession, with a 
high rate of unemployment; and 

Whereas the poor and the unemployed in 
the United States need substantial addi- 
tional quantities of nutritious food; and 

Whereas the recent World Food Confer- 
ence estimated that almost a half a billion 
people suffer from malnutrition in the 
world today; and 

Whereas a basic cause of malnutrition is 
the imbalance or inadequacy of vitamins, 
minerals, and protein; and 

Whereas it is the commitment of the 
United States, as expressed in various stat- 
utes, including the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480), to share our agricultural abun- 
dance with needy persons domestically and 
in other parts of the world; and 

Whereas national stocks of potatoes are 
presently unusually abundant and purchases 
of potatoes could be effected now by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on extremely favor- 
able terms, which would be beneficial both 
to the farmer and to the Government; and 

Whereas American potatoes represent an 
important source of vitamins, minerals, and 
piant protein; and 

Whereas potatoes are a perishable com- 
modity: and 

Whereas this valuable source of food 
should be distributed expeditiously to a hun- 
gry world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved. That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the Secretary of Agriculture im- 
mediately take steps to distribute potato 
stocks in useful edible forms to needy per- 
sons at home and abroad under the domestic 


food assistance programs and the Public Law 
480 program. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar up to 
this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Calendar No. 131 has yet to be 
acted upon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am not calling it 
up. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Ser- 
ator from Illinois, Mr. Percy, is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 10 minutes. 


SEIZURE OF THE “MAYAGUEZ” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I was scheduled to be in the Chamber, but 
a conflict in the hearings that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was con- 
ducting on the United Nations prevented 
my being here. Therefore, I wish to 
simply confirm on the floor comments I 
had previously made about the incident 
of the merchant marine ship that had 
been seized by the new Cambodian Gov- 
ernment, 

I think this is a very important first 
test of the war powers resolution. I would 
say, without any equivocation, that both 
the executive branch and the lerislative 
branch passed the test. There was con- 
sultation between the executive branch 
and the legislative branch. I would say 
that we learned a great deal as a result 
of this experience. We probably learned 
how we could improve on the procedures 
that were adopted. But action was taken. 
There was no indecision about what we 
would do. The risks were carefully 
weighed. Certainly, discussions were held 
between members of the White House, 
the Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the leadership of the Con- 
gress. Taken into consideration was what 
would happen if we did nothing. 

It is well recognized that this was 
a test by a new Communist government, 
and the interruption of passage of sev- 
eral other ships of other flags was a test 
also as to whether or not the acts of 
piracy on the high seas would be toler- 
ated and permitted. Therefore, the ac- 
tion taken by the United States was not 
only taken in behalf of our own Nation 
and the right to have safe passage on 
the high seas, but a test for all nations 
as well. 

The President did not act impulsively. 
His actions were m They were 
taken in consultation with the best ad- 
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vice that he could get. The risks were 
calculated, and the action that was taken 
has proven to be valuable. 

I believe that the President certainly 
is to be commended for what he has done 
in this regard. As I indicated at the out- 
set, as a result of this experience, I be- 
lieve we have learned the value of con- 
sultation with Congress and procedures 
for such consultations in emergency sit- 
uations in the future can be improved 
upon. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES DEAF TO THE 
PLIGHT OF THE HEARING-IM- 
PAIRED 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite attention to the fact that 
Federal agencies appear deaf to the 
plight of the hearing-impaired. 

I refer to this example because it is 
fraught with sufficient past history as 
to actions of regulatory agencies to en- 
able us to conclude that the actions they 
have taken—or, really, not taken—in be- 
half of the public are woefully inade- 
quate. It also bears on the fact that we 
critically need an Agency for Consumer 
Advocacy, an agency the legislation for 
which was overwhelmingly passed by the 
Senate yesterday afternoon, to argue on 
behalf of the consumer in situations such 
as this where so-called “watchdogs” of 
the public simply are not doing their job. 

Mr. President, a year ago this month 
I urged that the Federal Government 
act forcefully and within its lawful au- 
thority to protect the hard-of-hearing of 
this Nation. On May 28, 1974, I wrote to 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Federal Trade Commission, asking 
that the two agencies move quickly to 
end incompetence and unethical behav- 
ior on the part of hearing-aid dealers, to 
rid the industry of acknowledged abuses, 
and to assure hearing-impaired persons 
in every region of the country and from 
every walk of life that they would be 
better served in the future. 

Both agencies have conceded to me 
that there are serious abuses in the hear- 
ing-aid business, a fact which the indus- 
try itself now acknowledges. Yet each 
agency seems to have rivaled the other 
in doing as little as possible to address 
those abuses. 

As is so often the case with Federal 
agencies which too frequently seem to 
just “study” a problem rather than solve 
it, neither the FDA nor the FTC has 
acted to curb these abuses. For some rea- 
son or other they have sat on their pro- 
verbial hands apparently preferring not 
to disrupt the status quo, nor to do any- 
thing more than they must to give the 
appearance of concern over the problem. 

My requests of the two agencies were 
quite simple. I asked the FTC to estab- 
lish a money-back guarantee over a trial 
period of at least 30 days, to require that 
dealers tell potential clients that aids 
will not reverse progressive hearing loss, 
and to help lower the price of an aid by 
“unbundling” the price of the instrument 
from the price of anticipated future 
services. I asked the FDA to require 
medical clearance by ear specialists be- 
fore a dealer can sell an aid, to establish 
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uniform competency standards for State 
dealer licensing boards to administer, 
and to act to improve the education and 
training of dealers. 

For more than a year, the FTC has 
been sitting on a series of regulations 
which would do precisely as I have rec- 
ommended. While the FTC has, in spe- 
cific cases, brought challenges against 
certain corporate and advertising be- 
havior by some hearing aid manufac- 
turers, broad-based, industrywide trade 
regulations are ready for FTC action, but 
no one in authority has moved to imple- 
ment them. 

The FDA has had on the table since 
September 1974 a proposal to declare 
hearing aids prescription devices. 

These regulations can be implemented 
by these two powerful agencies without 
any further legislation. They have the 
legal authority but for some unex- 
plained reason have refused to act. 

This bureaucratic paralysis is symp- 
tomatic of what is wrong with Federal 
regulatory agencies today. Despite a doc- 
umented, identifiable need for action, too 
many of these so-called guardians of the 
public trust prefer to stand by and wait 
for the issue to disappear. 

Mr. President, with more than 1315 
million hearing-impaired people in this 
country, and with hearing loss the great- 
est physical disability of our Armed Serv- 
ices, this issue will not go away. These 
two agencies are failing in their public 
responsibility to protect the hearing 
handicapped. If they continue to refuse 
to act, within the next 45 days, I intend 
to introduce and push through legisla- 
tion which will mandate such action 
within a time certain. It is ludicrous to 
prolong the obvious, when the industry 
itself now recognizes what should be done 
but is itself virtually powerless to en- 
force. 

I am sorry to say that this govern- 
mental inertia extends even to evaluat- 
ing current wrongs within the system. 
Last October, I asked FDA to evaluate 
the educational program provided by the 
National Hearing Aid Society to its mem- 
bers. That evaluation has been promised 
time and again. But today, nearly 8 
months later, the FDA has still not con- 
ducted that evaluation. By way of com- 
parison, it took the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration less than 2 months to complete 
its evaluation. 

The unjustified delays of the FDA and 
the FTC came to border on the absurd 
last week when the hearing aid indus- 
try voluntarily announced important 
new steps to rectify some of the problems 
that have caused so much concern. 

The hearing aid industry—the dealers 
and the manufacturers alike—announced 
a change in policy which will encourage 
dealers to do many of the things that I 
have asked for; namely, medical clear- 
ance for first-time hearing aid users, a 
30-day trial purchase option, a more de- 
manding dealer training program, and 
establishment of local complaint han- 
dling centers. 

Ironically, the industry acted while 
the regulators vacillated. 

I have praised the industry for the 
policy changes. But I must point out 
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that the industry, acting by itself with- 
out Federal regulation to back it up, 
cannot enforce them. The National 
Hearing Aid Society represents only 
about 3,600 of the more than 5,700 deal- 
ers in the 38 States with dealer licensing 
laws. Since, unfortunately, my own State 
of Illinois, and New York, are among the 
States without licensing laws, there is 
no way of telling how many dealers there 
are in the United States, but the total 
probably exceeds 7,000. This means that 
only about half the dealers in the coun- 
try are in the industry group. 

Moreover, it remains to be seen 
whether NHAS will suspend any of its 
members for noncompliance with these 
new guidelines. We know, for example, 
that between 1970 and 1974, more than 
120 dealers lost their State licenses, 
through the actions of State regulatory 
boards. Yet, in the same time period, 
NHAS found it was “not necessary” to 
suspend any of its members, Either all 
the revocations were against non-NHAS 
members, or the association does not re- 
gard State suspensions sufficiently seri- 
ous as to warrant dismissal of a member. 

Thus, it is essential that the FDA and 
FTC escape from their lethargy and help 
the industry help itself. The industry 
leadership has already embarrassed 
these two agencies by its forthright 
action of last week. It behooves these 
two “watchdogs” for the public interest 
to wake up to the events that have 
passed them by and to show that they 
can do more than simply bark in the 
night when the occasion moves them. 
At a minimum, they should proceed 
promptly to implement the reforms that 
have already been endorsed by the in- 
dustry they regulate. 

Finally, Mr. President, a year ago, 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger created an 
interdisciplinary hearing aid task force 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. That task force was cre- 
ated to identify the problems in the 
industry and come up with solutions. It 
is now a year later and we are still wait- 
ing the final report of that task force. 

By its actions of last week, the hearing 
aid industry has effectively put the task 
force out of business. The industry ac- 
knowledged its most serious problems 
and has proposed some constructive 
remedies. Meanwhile, the task force still 
ponders over the problems. 

In the interest of the 1344 million 
hearing-impaired citizens of this coun- 
try, Secretary Weinberger should act 
immediately to require a final report 
forthwith, and then disband the task 
force and direct FDA Commissioner 
Schmidt to declare hearing aids prescrip- 
tion devices. Further delay by the Secre- 
tary can only be interpreted as a dis- 
service to those who suffer hearing loss, 
and to the industry leadership that is 
attempting to serve them. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD SAFETY 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1975 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
131, which was temporarily laid aside. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1462) to amend the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 and the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill (S. 1462) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Railroad 
Safety Authorization Act of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 212 of the Federal 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970 (45 U.S.C. 441) 
is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 212, AUTHORIZATION FOR 

TIONS. 

“(a) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this title 
not to exceed $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976 and $9,000,000 for the 
fiscal -year transition period from July 1, 
1976 through September 30, 1976. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section, amounts appro- 
priated under subsection (a) of this section 
shall be available for expenditure as follows: 

(1) Not to exceed $18,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976 and, $4,500,000 for 
such fiscal year transition period for the 
Office of Safety, including salaries and ex- 
penses for up to five hundred safety inspec- 
tors and up to one hundred and ten clerical 
personnel. 

“(2) Not to exceed $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976 and $900,000 for 
such fiscal year transition period to carry 
out the provisions of section 206(d) of this 
title. 

“(3) Not to exceed $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976 and $900,000 for 
such fiscal year transition period for the 
Federal Railroad Administration, for salaries 
and expenses not. otherwise provided for. 

“(4) Not to exceed $10,000,000 for the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1976 and $2,700,000 
for such fiscal year transition period for 
conducting research and development actiy- 
ities under this title. 

“(c) The aggregate of the amounts obli- 
gated and expended for research and devel- 
opment under this title in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and such fiscal year 
transition period, shall not exceed the ag- 
gregate of the amounts expended for rail 
inspection and for the investigation and en- 
forcement of railroad safety rules, regula- 
tions, orders, and standards nder this title 
in the same fiscal year.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 115 of the Hazardous Mate- 
rials Transportation Act (49 U.S.C. 1812) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 115. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
title not to exceed $7,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976, and $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year transition period from 
July 1, 


APPROPRIA- 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 


1976, through September 30, 1976.". 
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riod for the conduct of morning busi- 
ness, not to exceed 15 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes 
each. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pre tempore (Mr. Stone) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees; 
and a message withdrawing the nomina- 
tion of John L. Peterson, of Iilinois, to 
be Administrator of the National Fire 
Prevention and Control Administration, 
which was submitted to the Senate on 
April 14, 1975. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


COMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Stone) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF STRIPPER WELL 

LEASE EXEMPTION REGULATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Energy Administration transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a copy of a proposed amend- 
ment of stripper well lease exemption regu- 
lation with accompanying papers; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

H.R. 4221. An act to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, relative 
to the reallocation of work-study funds, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 94-141). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 11. A concurrent resolution to 
express as a national policy that all citizens 
have the right to live and work in a barrier- 
free environment (Rept. No. 94-142). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILES AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 1757. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to make it an unlawful employ- 
ment practice to discriminate against indi- 
viduals who are physically handicapped be- 
cause of such handicap. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
Roserr C. BYRD, and Mr. SYMING- 
TON): 

S. 1758. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to present in the name 
of Congress a Medal of Honor to Brig. Gen. 
Charles E. Yeager. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 1759. A bill to amend the provisions of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act which 
relate to the definition of “spell of illness”. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1760. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for public fi- 
nancing of Federal primary and general elec- 

ions, Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

By Mr. MATHIAS 
Mr. BROOKE): 

S. 1761. A bill to provide foreign assistance 
to Cyprus: Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relaitons. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and Mr, 
BEALL): 

SJ. Res. 85. A joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a 
proclamation designating September 14, 1975, 
as “National Saint Elizabeth Ann Seton Day.” 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


(for himself and 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 1757. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to make it an unlaw- 
ful employment practice to discriminate 
against individuals who ‘are physically 
handicapped because of such handicap. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to make it an 
unlawful employment practice to dis- 
criminate against any individual who is 
physically handicapped. Specifically, this 
bill would amend title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to protect the physi- 
cally handicapped from job discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr, President, by adopting the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Congress put it- 
self on record against discrimination 
against minority groups. This action 
brought our laws into line with our be- 
liefs, specifically the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Yet, for all the minority 
groups covered by that legislation, there 
was one unfortunate omission. Amer- 
ica’s physically handicapped deserve 
better than to be discriminated against 
on account of their handicaps, whether 
they be handicaps from birth, casualiy 
in war, or whatever. 

America abounds with living proof 
that those who suffer physical handi- 
caps are not life’s doomed. They are peo- 
ple equipped to make enormous contri- 
butions to themselves, their communi- 
ties, their Nation, What this bill seeks to 
insure is that their path to contribution 
is not blocked, that they, like other mi- 
norities, have as their partisan the law 
of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I would like to note the 
fact that the 1974 National Convention 
of Disabled American Veterans passed a 
resolution strongly supporting legislation 
of this sort. 
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Furthermore, I am proud that Con- 
necticut’s General Assembly passed & 
resolution urging Congress to adopt leg- 
islation of the kind I am introducing to- 
day. This State legislative action, first 
of its kind in the country, maintains 
Connecticut’s leadership role in the 
treatment of the handicapped and dis- 
abled. 


By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, 
Mr. Rosert C. Byrp, and Mr. 
SYMINGTON) : 

S. 1758. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present in 
the name of Congress a Medal of Honor 
to Brig. Gen. Charles E. Yeager. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Early in March, one 
of the notable figures in aviation history 
retired as Director of Aerospace Safety 
for the Air Force. Brig. Gen. Charles 
Elwood Yeager hung up his Air Force 
blues for the last time without fanfare, 
typical of the dedicated duty he has per- 
formed for more than 33 years as a serv- 
ice pilot. 

Today, I introduce legislation com- 
mending one of the most singular heroic 
feats in the history of flying. The bill 
would authorize the President of the 
United States to present in the name of 
Congress a Medal of Honor to Charles E. 
Yeager. 

On October 14, 1947, the then Capt. 
Charles E. Yeager, an Air Force test 
pilot, flew a small experimental rocket- 
powered aircraft, the Bell XS-1, through 
the sound barrier. He became the first 
man in history to deliberately fly faster 
than the speed of sound, His historic 
flight, folowing many months of tests 
and evaluation of the unknown, opened 
a new era in world aviation. Today, su- 
personic speeds are commonplace, but on 
that crucial date in October of 1947, there 
were many scientific authorities who re- 
mained convinced that man could never 
hope to achieve or survive supersonic 
speeds. 

Mr, President, the purpose of this leg- 
islation is to make an exception to sec- 
tions 8741 and 8744 of title 10, United 
States Code, by authorizing the award of 
the Medal of Honor to Brig. Gen. Charles 
E. Yeager. There is ample precedent for 
enacting legislation for a noncombat 
Medal of Honor during peacetime. 
Among past recipients have been such 
distinguished figures as Comdr. Richard 
E. Byrd, Jr. and Capt. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. 

Each of these men crossed unchartered 
boundaries to explore a new frontier, and 
in so doing, provided new knowledge that 
enabled others to follow, and expanded 
the limits of man’s world of new opportu- 
nities. 

When I contemplate the heroic ex- 
ploits of those brave men and others who 
have searched the heavens, I recall those 
stirring words of a pilot-poet: 

“... Up, up the long, delirious burning blue 
I've topped the wind-swept heights with easy 


grace 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew. 
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And, while with silent, lifting mind I've trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out my hand, and touched the face of 
God.” 


I hope that my colleagues will join with 
me in supporting this measure to provide 
a deserved and timely tribute to a world- 
famous American who has demonstrated 
over the past four decades an outstand- 
ing devotion to his country. On July 9, 
1974, I was joined by my fellow West 
Virginian, Senator ROBERT BYRD, in in- 
troducing similar legislation. A detailed 
account of General Yeager’s flying career 
has been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 22061, by Representative KEN 
Hecuter of West Virginia, in whose dis- 
trict this outstanding airman was born. 
Those who review this record will be im- 
pressed with the scope of achievements in 
his background, 

I ask unanimous consent that the leg- 
islation I am introducing be printed in 
the Recorp, together with a recent edi- 
torial entitled, “Yeager’s Air Force 
Career Leaves Lasting Monuments,” 
which appeared in the Huntington, (W. 
Va.) Advertiser. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1758 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That ».otwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 8741 and 
8744 of title 10, United States Code, the 
President of the United States may present 
in the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor 
to Brigadier General Charles E. Yeager, 
United States Air Force, for displaying heroic 
courage and skill as a pilot, at the risk of his 
life, by his flight of the XS-1 research air- 
plane on October 14, 1947, at a speed faster 
than the speed of sound, demonstrating that 
manned aircraft could be safely flown 
through the theretofore thought deadly 
transonic zone or “sound barrier” and open- 
ing the door to a more rapid space exploration 
program. 

{From the Huntington Advertiser, 
Mar. 6, 1975] 
Yeacer's Am Force CAREER LEAVES LASTING 
MONUMENTS 

In what easily could be considered the most 
unpublicized retirement ceremony in mili- 
tary history, Charles Elwood Yeager once 
again became a civilian last week. When he 
hung up his Air Force blues for the last time, 
he had spent 33 years and five months of kis 
52 years in that service. 

It would be the understatement of all time 
to say that “Chuck” Yeager got more mile- 
age out of a high school diploma than any 
man ever obtained. 

Fresh out of Hamlin High, he enlisted in 
1941 at the age of 18 in what was then known 
as the Army Air Corps. He was accepted for 
pilot training under the “flying sergeant” 
program the next year and got his appoint- 
ment as a flight officer when he won his wings 
in March 1943 at Luke Field, Ariz. 

When he retired, he was a brigadier gen- 
eral and director of aerospace safety for the 
Air Force, with world-wide supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, 

Between enlistment and retirement. Yea- 
ger was awarded virtually every high honor 
this nation can bestow in the field of avia- 
tion. He won both the MacKay and Collier 
Trophies in 1948, the latter presented to him 
by President Harry S. Truman. In 1954 he was 
voted the Harmon International Trophy and 
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the presentation was made by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Credited with 13 “kills” of enemy aircraft 
in World War II. Yeager remained in avia- 
tion after peace came, and for nine years he 
ranked as America’s No. 1 test pilot. He made 
world history Oct. 14, 1947, when he flew an 
aircraft faster than the speed of sound, first 
man ever to do so. In 1973 he was inducted 
into the Aviation Hall of Fame in Dayton, 
Ohio, the youngest man ever enshrined in 
that noble institution. 

Although he mingled with and knew some 
of the nation’s great figures, he never lost the 
friendly personality and infectious smile he 


perfected as a youngster in neighboring Lin- 
coln County. 

He was familiar with most of the large 
cities in the world, but never lost his love 
for small towns. As if to prove that, he and 
his wife Glennis now reside in Cedar Ridge, 
Calif. Neither Cedar Ridge nor Hamlin are 


listed among towns with populations of 2,500 
or more. 


Charles Elwood Yeager may be retired, but 
the contributions he made to aviation will be 
recognized and appreciated so long as men 


and planes continue to ply. the “wild, blue 
yonder.” 


By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 1759. A bill to amend the provi- 
sions of title XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act which relate to the definition 
of “spell of illness.” Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

MEDICARE SPELL OF ILLNESS 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
reintroducing today my proposal to en- 
able elderly persons residing in nursing 
homes to break a medicare “spell of ill- 
ness” or benefit period and renew their 
eligibility for hospital insurance benefits. 

This proposal was first introduced in 
July 1973. In November 1973, it was ac- 
cepted by the Senate as an amendment 
to H.R. 3153, the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1973, but that bill died at the 
end of the 93d Congress when the House 
of Representatives declined to meet in 
conference with the Senate. Its enact- 
ment remains a matter of considerable 
importance to many elderly persons who 
reside in nursing homes. 

Under the part A hospital insurance 
program, limited hospital, extended care, 
and home health benefits are available 
during a single “spell of illness.” When 
those benefits are exhausted, no further 
benefits are available until there is a new 
benefit period. The “spell of illness” con- 
cept springs from the basic intent of 
medicare to provide protection against 
health care costs associated with rela- 
tively short-term acute illnesses. 

Under current law, a benefit period 
is ended with the close of the first period 
of 60 consecutive days on each of which 
the individual “is neither an inpatient 
of a hospital nor an inpatient of a skilled 
nursing facility.” 

The result of the law is that a person 
who resides in a skilled nursing facility, 
even though he or she is receiving a level 
of care lower than skilled nursing, is un- 
able to break a benefit period. 

The situation was summarized very 
succinctly in a letter to me of April 20, 
1972, from then Commissioner of Social 
Security Ball: 

Once a person has used up his benefit days, 
he cannot begin a new benefit period until 
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he has not been an inpatient of any hospital 
or any institution that is primarily engaged 
in providing skilled nursing care for 60 con- 
secutive days—whether or not the institution 
is participating in the Medicare program and 
regardless of the level of care he is receiving. 


As we all know, many elderly people 
must spend their last years in a nursing 
home, not because they require skilled 
nursing care, but simply because they 
are no longer able to care for themselves 
in their own homes. Yet if the nursing 
home in which they reside is in part a 
skilled nursing facility, they are denied 
the medicare benefits available to per- 
sons fortunate enough to be able to re- 
main in their homes. . 

When this situation came to the at- 
tention of the Congress in 1967, it was 
thought that the provision of 60 lifetime 
reserve hospital benefit days would solve 
the problem. However, in my judgment 
this has not proved to be an adequate 
and equitable solution. 

First, even those lifetime reserve days 
may be exhausted. When that occurs, & 
person confined to a nursing home for 
the remainder of his days will have no 
further hospital insurance benefits under 
medicare. 

Second, the copayment for lifetime 
reserve days is now $46 per day—a con- 
siderable burden on many elderly people. 

It is my understanding that the law is 
written as it is because there is no con- 
cern that if a benefit period could be 
broken in the case of a nursing home 
resident by a 60-day period during which 
he or she was certified as receiving a 
level of care lower than skilled nursing 
care, the result might be an artificial 
shifting of patients back and forth be- 
tween levels of care for the purpose of 
qualifying them for additional medicare 
benefits. 

Whether or not this would occur, I be- 
lieve the answer is not to deny all nurs- 
ing home residents the opportunity to 
renew their eligibility for hospital in- 
surance benefits but to devise an ade- 
quate test for determining whether a 
person is actually receiving long-term 
intermediate or personal care as op- 
posed to skilled nursing care. 

Therefore, my bill provides that a per- 
son residing in a skilled nursing facility 
may end a spell of illness with the close 
of the first period of 180 consecutive 
days on each of which he was receiving 
neither skilled nursing care nor rehabili- 
tation services and the nursing home 
was not receiving payment for skilled 
nursing services provided him under the 
State’s medicaid program. 

With the enactment of my proposal, 
persons who require long-term nursing 
home care will be guaranteed the same 
benefits that are available to other medi- 
care beneficiaries. 


By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1760. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for pub- 
lic financing of Federal primary and 
general elections. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the bill 
that I am introducing for appropriate 
reference today will establish an equi- 
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table procedure whereby all candidates 
for Federal elective office—including 
those seeking their parties’ congressional 
and Presidential nomination in pri- 
maries—may receive financial assistance 
for their campaigns from the Treasury, 

Clearly, we have come to a broad con- 
sensus in this country on the necessity 
of using tax revenues to defray, at least 
in part, the costs of election campaigns. 
The principle is firmly established in 
the tax checkoff, which together with 
the tax incentives provided in the 1971 
campaign act reforms are intended to 
encourage more of our citizens to par- 
ticipate in the electoral process through 
smaller contributions and, ultimately, to 
reduce the disproportionate influence of 
the wealthy few. 

Clearly, public acceptance of the tax 
checkoff approach is increasing steadily. 
Last year, according to Internal Revenue 
Service statistics, slightly over 1 in 10 
persons filing Federal tax returns ear- 
marked a $1 or $2 contribution. At pres- 
ent almost one in every four is taking 
this opportunity to participate in the 
Presidential election campaign fund. 

I am delighted that the tax checkoff 
is being utilized by a growing number of 
our citizens. Iam convinced that this vol- 
untary approach should be retained, as 
it not only broadens the base of financial 
support for Federal election campaigns, 
but also increases individual participa- 
tion in the electoral process. 

Unfortunately, the formula we have 
established for distributing the money 
contributed by taxpayers in this manner 
is both constitutionally and practically 
deficient in many respects. In my judg- 
ment, present law fails to provide a sat- 
isfactory answer to what are perhaps the 
most critical questions of public funding: 
Who should be entitled to receive finan- 
cial support, how much, and under what 
conditions, and from whom? 

Mr. President, I submit that the best 
answers to these questions are also the 
simplest. We should let the citizen de- 
ei That is precisely what my bill will 

o. 

Briefly stated, my objections to the ex- 
isting formula for disbursing these funds 
are as follows: 

First, the availability of financial 
support is limited to Presidential pri- 
mary and general election campaigns. 
It is true, of course, that greater sums 
usually are needed in Presidential cam- 
paigns. But it is equally true—and more 
to the point—that the availability of 
funds for House and Senate campaigns 
is far less in proportion to the need than 
it is in Presidential campaigns. 

Moreover, because of the larger num- 
ber and greater diversity of Presidential 
campaign funding sources, candidates 
for this office need less protection against 
influence by any single special interest 
group than do those running for House 
and Senate seats. Nothing in the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Amendments of 
1974 will alleviate this problem, includ- 
ing the ceilings we placed on individual 
contributions. For while these ceilings 
may well be low enough to insulate a 
Presidential candidate from undue in- 
fluence, they are still very generous when 
viewed as a proportion of the total that 
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may be spent by congressional candi- 
dates. Unfortunately, Congress rejected 
partial funding for the campaigns of 
Senators and Representatives through 
the $1 and $2 contributions from the 
checkoff, leaving intact at least the ap- 
pearance that well-heeled contributors 
can continue to exert disproportionate 
influence on holders of these offices. 

Second, the formula inhibits political 
activity by some of our citizens discrim- 
inating against third parties, minor par- 
ties, and independent candidates. Can- 
didates with substantial support in less 
than 20 States, parties which have 
neither nominating conventions nor pri- 
maries, independent candidates not nom- 
inated by conventions—all are placed at 
a disadvantage in competing for an op- 
portunity to get their message across, to 
be elected to Federal office, and to influ- 
ence the direction of public policy in this 
country. 

I believe that all citizens have an equal 
right to political initiative and political 
action. By establishing “officially” sup- 
ported parties, by providing full Gov- 
ernment funding for the Presidential 
candidates of two “major” parties and 
lesser amounts for others who may qual- 
ify on the basis of votes received in the 
preceding election, by introducing a new 
element of inflexibility into our political 
system, the formula diminishes the 
rights of the individual which our laws 
regulating parties and political activity 
have traditionally sought to protect. 

Third, there is no provision for the in- 
dividual taxpayer to decide which party 
or candidate is to receive his or her con- 
tribution from the checkoff. The tax- 
payer simply marks the appropriate 
box—and Government does the rest. 
Certainly, in a democracy some citizens 
will always find themselves in a position 
of financing policies and governmental 
activities they feel are unnecessary or 
unwise. Thus, it can be argued, there is 
no particular reason why the individual 
should not provide financing for parties 
and candidates with whom they thor- 
oughly disagree. 

With all due respect, Mr. President, 
there is very little respect due this argu- 
ment. There is in fact every reason to 
avoid direct Federal intervention in the 
relationship between the individual citi- 
zen and his choice of campaign recipi- 
ents. Making financial contributions to 
candidates and parties is a critically im- 
portant form of political action, carrying 
with it a sense of participation and in- 
volvement which is no less significant 
than the act of voting itself. While many 
of us find fund raising personally pain- 
ful, the act of asking for contributions— 
the competition between the parties and 
candidates—is similarly important. For 
Government to enter this arena, to de- 
cide by an arbitrary formula who is to 
receive support and how much, is to re- 
move the citizen a long step farther from 
those who must represent him and from 
a meaningful commitment to the kind 
of sustained political activity that our 
representative democracy requires. 

With all of their potential for abuses, 
the sometimes absurd hoopla that ac- 
companies them and occasionally their 
singularly unedifying approach to the 
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issues, our freely contested elections lie 
at the heart of the American system. 

Our laws with respect to the political 
and electoral processes should not tell 
people what to do. Such laws should be 
neutral in every possible sense and 
should only establish basic ground rules 
under which people may exercise their 
individual choices. The people—not the 
Government—must call the tune for the 
campaigns which are, as someone once 
said, the “dance of democracy.” 

Mr. President, as Senators know, vari- 
ous provisions of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act are presently being chal- 
lenged in the courts. Included are sec- 
tions dealing with public financing and, 
prior to its decision to remand, I asked 
leave of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit to file a brief 
amicus curiae and to participate in oral 
argument on the merits of this action, 
Buckley et al. v. Valeo, et al. (D.C.A. 
75-1061). I stated my reasons for doing 
so in correspondence with Mr. David J. 
Anderson, the Government's attorney, 
and I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter to him of March 26, 1975, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1975. 
Re Buckley et al. v. Valeo, et al. (D.C.A. No. 
75-1061). 

Mr. Davin J. ANDERSON, 

Attorney at Law, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Today I have filed a 
motion (a copy of which is enclosed) with 


the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit asking leave of the Court 
to file a brief amicus curiae and participate 
in oral argument on the merits in the action 


of Buckley et al. v. Valeo, et al. (D.C.A. 
75-1061). 

I have for a considerable period of time 
been an advocate of public financing for 
elections and believe enactment of proce- 
dures that are consistent with our Constitu- 
tional form of government could consider- 
ably eliminate rellance of candidates on 
large private campaign contributions and 
significantly improve presentation to the 
electorate of opposing viewpoints. In the 
90th Congress, First Session, I introduced a 
voucher plan designed to achieve such ob- 
jectives. Since the 90th Congress, the leg- 
islative branch has enacted a number of 
election campaign reform proposals, culmi- 
nating last year in the enactment of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act Amendments 
of 1974, Public Law 93-443, 88 Stat. 1263. 
Unfortunately neither this new law nor any 
other proposal adopted by the legislative 
branch included the essential components of 
the voucher plan which I and many of my 
colleagues have advocated. 

While campaign reform laws are crucial to 
restore confidence and integrity in our po- 
litical system, I am concerned that the Con- 
gress and the country may have overreacted 
to the massive abuse of public trust evi- 
denced in the 1972 Presidential election. Up- 
on reflection, I am especially concerned that 
certain provisions of the new law may have 
overstepped the First and Fifth Amendment 
freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution, 
particularly with respect to the application 
of the new law to minority parties and inde- 
pendent candidates. 

Concurrently, however, I am also in agree- 
ment with defendants’ position regarding 
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the crucial need for public financing proce- 
dures for elections to be enacted, I am con- 
cerned that should the judicial branch over- 
turn the public financing section of the new 
law, which as I stated previously may be 
necessary to uphold certain Constitutional 
guarantees, irreparable damage may result 
with respect to the prospects of enacting 
alternative public financing proposals in the 
Congress. Accordingly, I am of the opinion 
that the judicial branch must be cognizant 
of a number of considerations and alterna- 
tives that otherwise may not be developed by 
the parties of this action and therefore 
have asked leave of the Court of Appeals to 
file an amicus curiae brief and to partici- 
pate in oral argument on the merits. 

I believe that the outcome of this action 
will have a:;. extremely important and lasting 
impact on the future political processes of 
this country and look forward to working 
with you as this litigation progresses. 

Very truly yours, 
Lee METCALF. 


Mr. METCALF. Subsequently, after re- 
mand, I requested and was granted 
leave by the U.S. district court to file a 
brief amicus curiae and participate in 
oral arguments on this action. 

Mr. President, all of us are acutely 
aware of the need to restore integrity 
and public confidence in governmental 
institutions and elected public officials. 

We must find appropriate ways to re- 
duce the reliance of candidates on large, 
private campaign contributions. We 
must find alternative sources of cam- 
paign funds, for simply cutting back 
sharply on the amount of money avail- 
able is not the answer. Indeed, a good 
case can be made for the proposition 
that American election campaigns are 
underfunded. Herbert Alexander, one of 
the leading students of political financ- 
ing, makes this point in a series of com- 
parisons: 

First, in relation to other democratic 
countries, prevoter political expenditures 
in the United States are relatively low. 

Second, the amount of money that is 
spent on political campaign—about $400 
million on all levels in 1972—is miniscule 
compared to the sums that are spent ad- 
vertising such products as cigarettes, de- 
tergents, soft drinks, and the like. 

Third, the amount spent on electing 
candidates for Federal office is less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the sum that 
elected officials allocate every year in the 
Federal budget. 

In any event, whatever the prospects 
for continuing increases in the amount 
of money required for this critically im- 
portant form of civic education, we must 
find procedures, consistent with our con- 
stitutional form of Government, that 
will assure us of a source of untainted— 
but by no means disinterested—money 
for payment of necessary campaign 
expenses. 

I believe that the best method of en- 
couraging smaller contributions from 
more of our citizens is the voluntary 
checkoff, properly employed. 

I believe the checkoff combined with 
the voucher system, as suggested in a 
bill I first introduced in 1967, will ac- 
complish the objectives we have sought 
in the campaign funding reform effort 
that culminated in the 1974 FECA 
amendments, without any of the un- 
desirable side effects of the present law. 
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Such a system, relatively simple to ad- 
minister, will let the citizen do the de- 
ciding and the giving. The plan I have 
submitted requires no disbursement for- 
mula. It creates no legal obstacles to the 
full and free exercise of political initi- 
ative and political action on the part of 
any of our citizens. It meets all of the 
objections raised against the present law. 
except the one against using tax money 
at all, while retaining the innovative. 
eminently sensible and demonstrably 
workable tax checkoff device. It provides 
for contributions not only to Presidential 
candidates but to congressional can- 
didates and party organizations as well. 

Mr. President, I recognize the ques- 
tions raised by entitling party orgainza- 
tions to receive and expend funds from 
vouchers transferred to them by tax- 
payers. There are those who argue that 
permitting the parties to redeem such 
vouchers will result in unnecessary com- 
petition between the parties and individ- 
ual candidates. Others believe, however, 
that the state of party organizations in 
this country today makes it imperative 
that we do not tip the balance against 
them in the competition for funding. I 
am not wedded to the approach con- 
tained in my bill. But I am persuaded 
that the principle of party funding 
should be considered in this context, and 
have therefore included it to stimulate 
further discussion at this time. 

Under my bill, the system would op- 
erate as follows: 

All taxpayers who checked the ap- 
propriate box on their income tax forms 
would receive political campaign con- 
tribution vouchers from the Treasury. A 
box designated for “congressional elec- 
tions” would appear on the tax forms 
every year; a separate “Presidential 
election” checkoff box would appear only 
in the 2 years preceding the Presidential 
election year. 

This means that prior to each non- 
Presidential election year, each tax- 
payer would have been sent two vouchers 
designated for use in congressional 
races, one of which would have been re- 
ceived in time for use in the primaries 
if the taxpayers so desired. Otherwise 
he or she would be permitted to use both 
vouchers in the general election. 

Prior to each Presidential election 
year, in addition to the congressional 
vouchers, the taxpayer would have been 
sent two vouchers designated for use in 
the Presidential race. Again, one of these 
would have been received in time for use 
in the primaries but would remain avail- 
able for use in the general election if the 
taxpayer so desired. 

To avoid abuses, however, these vouch- 
ers could not be carried over from elec- 
tion to election; they would become in- 
valid after the date of the general elec- 
tion; they would become invalid after 
the date of the general election every 2 
years. 

Each voucher would be redeemable for 
$1 when presented to the Treasury De- 
partment, pursuant to regulations issued 
by the Federal Elections Commission, by 
qualified candidates, political commit- 
tees and parties. The vouchers would 
have no value for anyone else, or for 
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any taxpayer who neglected or decided 
not to use them. 

The Congress would appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to cover the number of 
vouchers requested annually and the 
amounts not redeemed by the end of 
each biennial campaign would revert to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. President, this system would be 
virtually automatic in its operation. It 
would do no violence to existing or fu- 
ture political institutions or practices. It 
would not favor any candidate, political 
committee or party at the expense of any 
other. 

It would benefit the entire political 
process, not only from the infusion of 
much needed and untainted money, but 
also from the stimulus to grassroots po- 
litical activity and wider participation 
in political financing. 

It would not protect or enhance the 
two “major” political parties, but it would 
permit diverse ideas to compete for at- 
tention and eventually join the main- 
stream of American political thought 
and action. And it would leave political 
choices and judgments to the good com- 
monsense and creative intelligence of the 
American people. 

I urge my colleagues and others in- 
terested in fair and responsible funding 
for Federal election campaigns to con- 
sider this system as an alternative to 
the disbursement formula in present 
law and I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 

S. 1760 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Elections 
Campaign Financing Act”. 

Sec. 2. FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN FI- 
NANCING, 

Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to financing of presiden- 
tial election campaigns) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Subtitle H—Financing of Federal Election 

Campaigns 
“Chapter 95. Federal Election Campaigns. 
Chapter 95—FEDERAL ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

9001. Short title. 

9002. Definitions. 

9003. Contribution vouchers. 

9004. Redemption of contribution 
vouchers. 

9005. Examinations and audits; repay- 
ments. 

“Sec. 9006. Reports to Congress; regulations. 

“Sec. 9007. Criminal penalties. 

“Sec. 9001. SHORT TITLE. 

“This chapter may be cited as the ‘Federal 
Election Campaigns Financing Act’. 

“Sec. 9002. DEFINITIONS. 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘authorized political com- 
mittee’ means a political committee which is 
authorized in writing by a qualified congres- 
sional candidate or qualified presidential can- 
didate to incur qualified campaign expenses 
to further the nomination for election or 
election of such candidate. The authorization 
shall be addressed to the treasurer of such 
political committee and a copy of the au- 
thorization shall be filed by such candidate 
with the Commission. Any withdrawal of 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec.” 


“Sec, 
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any authorization shall also be in writing and 
shall be addressed and filed in the same man- 
ner as the authorization. 

“(2) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Federal Election Commission established un- 
der section 310(a) (1) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971. 

“(3) The term ‘election’ means an election, 
including a runoff election, a nominating 
convention, or a caucus (or an election held 
by a political party for the purpose of 
electing delegates to such a convention or 
caucus) held by a political party for the pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate for election 
to be President, Senator, or Representative, 
and any regularly scheduled or special elec- 
tion held for the purpose of electing a candi- 
date to such offices. 

“(4) The term ‘eligible taxable year’ means 
a taxable year which ends during the two 
calendar years which immediately precede a 
calendar year in which a regular Presidential 
general election takes place. 

“(5) The term ‘political party’ means— 

*“(A) an association, committee, or orga- 
nization which is registered under the pro- 
visions of section 303 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 and has, within the 
2-year period which ends on the date of such 
registration, nominated a qualified congres- 
sional candidate or a qualified presidential 
candidate whose name has appeared on the 
ballot in a Federal general election as the 
candidate of such association, committee, or 
organization, or 

“(B) an association, committee, or orga- 
nization which files with the Commission a 
petition which states the intent of such 
association, committee, or organization to 
nominate a qualified congressional candidate 
or a qualified presidential candidate as the 
candidate of such association, committee, or 
organization in a Federal general election in 
one or more States and which includes the 
signatures of more than 5,000 individuals 
who are eligible to vote in Federal general 
elections. 

“(6) The term 
penses’ means— 

“(A) with respect to congressional elec- 
tion campaign contribution vouchers, ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (C), ex- 
penditures (as defined in section 591(f) of 
title 18) made in connection with the election 
campaign of a qualified congressional candi- 
date, 

“(B) with respect to presidential election 
campaign contribution vouchers, except as 
provided in subparagraph (C), expenditures 
(as defined in section 591(f) of title 18) made 
in connection with the election campaign of 
a qualified presidential candidate, and 

“(C) with respect to congressional cam- 
paign contribution vouchers and presidential 
election campaign contribution vouchers 
transferred to a political party, expenditures 
(as defined in section 591(f) of title 18) made 
in connection with an election campaign of a 
qualified congressional candidate or of a 
qualified presidential candidate. 

“(7) The term ‘qualified congressional can- 
didate’ means an individual who seeks nomi- 
nation for election or election to be a Senator 
or a Representative and who takes the action 
necessary under the law of a State to qualify 
himself for nomination for election or elec- 
tion. 

“(8) The term ‘qualified presidential can- 
didate’ means an individual who seeks nomi- 
nation for election or election to be President 
and takes the action necessary under the law 
of a State to qualify himself for nomination 
for election or election. 

“(9) The term ‘Representative’ means a 
Representative, the Resident Commissioner 
from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
the Delegates from the District of Columbia, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

“(10) The term ‘tax liability’ means the 
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amount of the tax imposed under chapter 1 
on the taxpayer for the taxable year reduced 
by the sum of the credits allowed to such 
taxpayer under sections 33, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
and 44. 

“Sec, 9003. CONTRIBUTION VOUCHERS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL — 

“(1) Congressional election campaign con- 
tribution vouchers.—Each individual, other 
than a nonresident alien, whose income tax 
liability for the taxable year is more than $1 
($2 in the case of married individuals filing 
a joint return of tax under the provisions 
of section 6013) may elect to receive one 
congressional election campaign contribution 
voucher for that taxable year. 

“(2) Presidential election campaign con- 
tribution vouchers.—Each individual, other 
than a nonresident alien, whose income tax 
liability for an eligible taxable year is more 
than $1 ($2 in the case of married individuals 
filing a joint return of tax under section 6013) 
may elect to receive one presidential election 
campaign contribution voucher for such 
eligible taxable year. 

“(b) ISSUANCE OF CONTRIBUTION VOUCH- 
ers.—Upon receiving an election for a tax- 
able year under the provisions of subsection 
(a), the Secretary or his delegate shall 
promptly issue one congressional election 
campaign contribution voucher or one prest- 
dential election campaign contribution 
voucher, or both, to the taxpayer who made 
such election. 

“(c) PERIOD OF VALIDITY.— 

“(1) CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION VOUCHERS.—A congressional 
election campaign contribution voucher is- 
sued under subsection (b) shall be valid for 
purposes of redemption under the provisions 
of section 9004 during the period which 
begins on the day on which the Secretary or 
his delegate issues such contribution vouch- 
er and ends on November 30 of the first 
calendar year in which a regular Congression- 
al general election takes place after such date 
of issue. 

“(2) PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN CON- 
TRIBUTION VOUCHERS.—A presidential election 
campaign contribution voucher issued under 
subsection (b) shall be valid for purposes of 
redemption under the provisions of sec- 
tion 9004 during the period which begins on 
the day on which the Secretary or his dele- 
gate issues such contribution voucher and 
ends on November 30 of the first calendar year 
in which a regular Presidential general elec- 
tion takes place after such date of issue. 

“(d) TRANSFER OF CONTRIBUTION VOUCH- 
ERS.— 

“(1) CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION VOUCHERS.—Each individual 
who receives a congressional election cam- 
paign contribution voucher under the 
provisions of subsection (b) may transfer 
such contribution voucher to any qualified 
congressional candidate or to any authorized 
political committee of such candidate for use 
in connection with his election campaign, or 
to any political party for use in connection 
with any election campaign. 

“(2) PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN CON- 
TRIBUTION VOUCHERS.—Each individual who 
has received a presidential election campaign 
contribution voucher under the provisions 
of subsection (b) may transfer such contri- 
bution voucher to any qualified presidential 
candidate or any authorized political com- 
mittee of such candidate for use in connec- 
tion with his election campaign, or to any 
political party for use in connection with 
any election campaign. 

“(3) TRANSFER NOT AN EXPENDITURE OR CON- 
TRIBUTION.—For purposes of sections 608 (a) 
and (b) of title 18, transfer of a contribution 
voucher by an individual under this sub- 
section shall not be considered to be an 
expenditure or a contribution by such 
individual. 
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“Src, 9004. REDEMPTION OF CONTRIBUTION 
VOUCHERS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL. —Each qualified congres- 
sional candidate, qualified presidential 
candidate, authorized political committee, 
or political party which receives a con- 
tribution voucher from a taxpayer under the 
provisions of section 9003 may present such 
contribution youcher for redemption at the 
time, place, and in the manner prescribed 
by the Commission, after consulting the 
Secretary or his delegate, in regulations. 
Such presentation may be made by a transfer 
agent who is authorized by the candidate 
or the chairman of the political party in 
writing. Such authorization shall be filed 
with the Commission and Secretary or his 
delegate. 

“(b) PayMENT.—After determining to its 
satisfaction that a contribution voucher 
presented to it by a candidate, committee, 
or party under subsection (a) has been 
transferred by a taxpayer to such candidate, 
committee, or party under section 9003 (d) 
and that such contribution voucher is valid 
under section 9003 (c), the Commission shall 
immediately certify to the Secretary or his 
delegate that it has received such voucher. 
Upon receipt of such a certification, the 
Secretary or his delegate shall pay to such 
candidate, committee, or party $1 for each 
contribution voucher so certified. 

“(c) LrmiraTions.—The total amount of 
payments which a candidate and his au- 
thorized committees or which a political 
party may receive under subsection (a) may 
not exceed the expenditure limitation ap- 
plicable to such candidate and his author- 
ized political committees or to such political 
party under section 608 (c) or (f) of title 18, 
as applicable, 

“(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary or his delegate such sums as 
are necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this chapter, 

“Src, 9005. EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS; RE- 
PAYMENTS. 

“(a) EXAMINATIONS AND Auvprrs.—After 
each Federal general election, the Commis- 
sion shall conduct a thorough examination 
and audit of the qualified campaign expenses 
of every candidate and his authorized com- 
mittees and of every political party which 
received payments under section 9004. 

“(b) REPAYMENTS. — 

“(1) EXCESS PAYMENTS.—If the Commis- 
sion determines that any portion of the pay- 
ments made to a candidate and his author- 
ized political committees or to a political 
party under section 9004 is in excess of the 
aggregate amount of payments to such can- 
didate or political party is allowed under 
section 9004(c), it shall notify the candidate 
or political party, and the candidate or po- 
litical party shall pay to the Secretary or his 
delegate an amount equal to the amount of 
excess payments. 

“(2) UNLAWFULLY USED PAYMENTS.—If the 
Commission determines that any amount of 
any payment made to a candidate and his 
authorized political committees or to a po- 
litical party under section 9004 was used for 
any purpose other than— 

“(A) to defray qualified campaign ex- 
penses incurred by such candidate and com- 
mittees or by such party, or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used to defray quali- 
fied campaign expenses, 
it shall notify such candidate or such party 
of the amounts so used, and the candidate 
or party shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury an amount equal to such amount. 

“(c) Derosrr or REPAYMENTS.—AIl pay- 
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ments received by the Secretary or his dele- 

gate under subsection (b) shall be covered 

into the General Fund of the Treasury as 

miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 9006. REPORTS To CONGRESS; RECULA- 
TIONS. 

“(a) Reports—The Commission shall, as 
soon as practicable after the end of each 
calendar year in which there is a Federal 
general election, submit a full report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives setting 
forth— 

“(1) the qualified campaign expenses 
(shown in such detail as the Commission 
determines necessary) incurred by the quall- 
fied candidates and their authorized com- 
mittees and by political parties in connec- 
tion with such election, 

“(2) the amounts paid by it under section 
9004 to each eligible candidate and his au- 
thorized committees and to each political 
party, and 

“(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from candidates or political parties 
under section 9005(b), and the reasons for 
each payment required. 

“(b) REGULATIONS, Erc.—The Commission 
is authorized to prescribe regulations, to con- 
duct examinations and audits (in addition 
to the examinations and audits required by 
section 9005(a)), to conduct investigations, 
and to require the keeping and submission 
of any books, records, and information which 
it determines to be necessary to carry out its 
responsibilities under this chapter. 

“Sec. 9007. CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

“(a) PURCHASE OR SALE OF CONTRISUTION 
VoucHERS.—No person may sell, offer to sell, 
purchase, or offer to purchase a congressional 
election campaign contribution voucher or 
a presidential election campaign contribu- 
tion voucher issued under section 9003. Vio- 
lation of the provisions of this subsection 
is punishable by a fine not to exceed $25,000, 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. 

“(b) UNLAWFUL USE oF PAYMENTsS.— 

“(1) IN Generat.—No person who receives 
any payment under section 9004, or to whom 
any portion of such payment is transferred, 
may knowingly and willfully use, or author- 
ize the use of, such payment or such por- 
tion for any purpose other than— 

“(A) to defray qualified campaign ex- 
penses, or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray quali- 
fied campaign expenses. 

“(2) PEenwatty.—Violation of the provisions 
of paragraph (1) is punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $25,000, imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

“(c) FAESE STATEMENTS, Erc.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL:—No person may know- 
ingly and willfully— 

“(A) furnish any false, fictitious, or fraud- 
ulent evidence, books, or information to the 
Commission under this chapter, or include 
in any evidence, books, or information so 
furnished any misrepresentation of a ma- 
terial fact, or falsify or conceal any evidence, 
books, or information relevant to an ex- 
amination and audit by the Commission un- 
der this chapter, or 

“(B) fail to furnish the Commission any 
records, books, or information requested by 
it for purposes of this chapter. 

“(2) PenaLty.—vViolation of the provisions 
of paragraph (1) is punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $25,000, imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

“(d) FAILURE TO MAKE REPAYMENTS. — 

“(1) Is GENERAL.—Violation of the pro- 
visions of section 9005(b) is punishable by 
a fine not to exceed $25,000, imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 
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“(2) ADDITIONAL PENALTY.—In addition to 
any penalty provided under paragraph (1), 
any person who falls to make a repayment 
under section 9005(b) shall pay to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his delegate for de- 
posit in the General Fund of the Treasury 
an amount equal to 125 percent of the 
amount which is not repaid. 

“(e) KICKBACKS AND ILLEGAL PAYMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—No person may know- 
ingly and willfully give or accept any kick- 
back or illegal payment in connection with 
any qualified campaign expense of a candi- 
date, or his authorized committees, or of 
a political party if such person receives pay- 
ments under section 9004. 

“(2) PenaLty.—Violation of the provisions 
of paragraph (1) is punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $25,000, imprisonment for not more 
that 1 year, or both. 

“(3) ADDITIONAL PENALTY.—In addition to 
the penalty provided under paragraph (2), 
any person who accepts any kickback or il- 
legal payment in connection with any quali- 
fied campaign expense of a candidate, or his 
authorized committees, or of a political party 
shall pay to the Secretary or his delegate 
for deposit in the General Fund of the Treas- 
ury an amount equal to 125 percent of the 
kickback or payment received.” 

Sec. 3. Errective DATE AND TECHNICAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1974, 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 6096 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to designation of 
payments to Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund) is repealed. 

(2) Section 403 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act Amendments of 1974 is re- 
pealed. 


By Mr. MATHIAS 
and Mr. BROOKE) : 

S. 1761. A bill to provide foreign assist- 
ance to Cyprus. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, as we 
approach a new fiscal year and as the 
parties to the Cyprus dispute continue 
negotiations toward a settlement, I- 
believe it would be helpful and appropri- 
ate for the United States to give a new, 
tangible expression of America’s concern 
for the people of Cyprus which will con- 
tinue toward the establishment of a 
peaceful, prosperous Cyprus. 

I am, therefore, proposing the appro- 
priation of $25 million for humanitarian 
aid to the people of Cyprus during the 
next fiscal year, and I have introduced a 
bill to authorize such an appropriation 
on behalf of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Brooke) and myself. 

While we focus on our vital security 
interests which require that we maintain 
the integrity of NATO, we must not lose 
sight of the human dimension of the 
Cyprus problem and of the need for food, 
shelter, and economic development which 
can ease the burden of the refugees. In 
the south alone, some 140,000 displaced 
persons remain in need of assistance in 
one form or another. The relief effort 
has been efficiently and effectively run 
by the Cypriot authorities, working in 
conjunction with the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and the U.N. 
High Commission for Refugees which, at 
U.N. Secretary General Waldheim’s re- 
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quest, has coordinated international con- 
tributions to the Cyprus relief effort. 
Further contributions will, however, be 
required from the international com- 
munity. 

The United States has to date pro- 
vided a total of $14.1 million to the 
Cyprus relief effort—$10.9 million 
through the U.N. High Commission for 
Refugees and $3.2 million through the 
International Red Cross. I also under- 
stand that the remaining portion of the 
$25 million authorized will be obligated 
shortly. Therefore, further_relief wil! be 
necessary. 

I understand that the Department of 
State and the Agency for International 
Development are now in the final stages 
of preparing a program for fiscal year 
1976 for assistance to Cyprus and will 
support, in principle, the proposal we 
have offered. As now envisioned, this pro- 
gram will go beyond meeting immediate 
relief needs and will include assistance to 
improved housing and living conditions 
of displaced persons, and food-for-work 
and other projects designed to provide 
employment and make displaced persons 
more self-sufficient. The United Nations 
Development Program, for example, is 
completing a feasibility study for the re- 
forestation of 89,000 acres of forest 
destroyed by fires during the conflict of 
last summer, and this is another area in 
which we might be able to assist. We ex- 
pect plans for this and other work relief 
activities to become more fully developed 
by early fiscal year 1976. 

I therefore urge support for additional 
generous assistance for Cyprus. 


By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and 
Mr. BEALL): 

S.J. Res. 85. A joint resolution author- 
izing and requesting the President to is- 
sue a proclamation designating Septem- 
ber 14, 1975, as “National Saint Eliza- 
beth Ann Seton Day.” Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL ELIZABETH ANN SETON DAY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 14 of this year, Blessed Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Bailey Seton, will be can- 
onized in Rome as the first American 
born Catholic saint. Blessed Mother 
Seton founded the first American Com- 
munity of the Sisters of Charity in 1808 
and the first parochial school in the 
United States. Her remains are en- 
shrined in the chapel of the St. Joseph’s 
Provincial House in Emmitsburg, Md. 

The interest in Mother Seton’s canoni- 
zation began formally 30 years ago when 
her cause for sainthood was introduced 
to the Sacred Congregation. A native of 
New York, she was widowed at an early 
age and converted to Catholicism. She 
was subsequently invited by the director 
of St. Mary’s College in Baltimore to 
establish a girls’ school. Mother Seton 
died of tuberculosis January 4, 1821. Her 
life and her works of charity are well 
known and it is only fitting that the 
crowning jewel of canonization be placed 
on her name. 

The resolution I am introducing today 
would designate September 14, 1975, as 
“National Saint Elizabeth Ann Seton 
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Day,” in honor of her canonization. 
Catholics in America and abroad will cel- 
ebrate this day with thanks and hope 
that the ideals of Blessed Elizabeth Seton 
will be carried on in religious as well as 
lay societies. The Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, in its 1975 Archbishop’s Appeal 
for charitable departments and agen- 
cies’ support, has named Blessed Seton 
as its model for its appeal effort. I hope 
that we in Congress may add our voice 
of praise to those persons of good will 
everywhere for this ultimate recognition 
of Blessed Mother Elizabeth Seton's de- 
votion to God and her fellow human 
beings. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
s. 123 
At the request of Mr. Inovyre, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 123, a bill to amend- 
ment title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act. 
S. 835 
At the request of Mr. McCture, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS) 
was added as @ cosponsor of S. 835, a 
bill to provide for a share of gross timber 
receipts from national forests to States 
for schools and roads. 
S. 1268 


At the request of Mr. METCALF, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1268, a 
bill to establish congressional policy di- 
rection for the administration and man- 
agement of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System; to establish the “National Wild- 
life Refuge Service”; to provide author- 
ity for study, review, and establishment 
of additional units of the National Wild- 
life Refuge System. 

S. 1293 


At the request of Mr. METCALF, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1293, a 
bill to establish the Charles M. Russell 
National Wildlife Range; the Charles 
Sheldon National Wildlife Range; and 
the Kofa National Wildlife Refuge as 
part of the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem, and for other purposes. 

S. 1652 


At the request of Mr. STONE, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. HucH Scott) 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1652, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that no 
interest is payable on income tax defi- 
ciencies in the case of returns prepared 
by the Internal Revenue Service until 
the expiration of 30 days after notice to 
the taxpayer of such deficiency. 

S. 1654 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1654, a bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 

At the request of Mr. Huc Scorr, the 

Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOME- 
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NICI) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 73, “My America 
Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 78 


At the request of Mr. Fannux, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 78, to designate “National Pa- 
triotism Week.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 11 


At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DomeENici) was added as a cosponscr of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, ex- 
pressing as a national policy that all citi- 
zens have the right to live and work in 
a barrier-free environment. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 159—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO 
CHANGE THE NAME OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S. Res. 159 

Resolved, That (a) paragraph 6(a) of 
rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate is amended by striking out “Committee 
on Foreign Relations” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Committee on International Rela- 
tions”. 

(b) (1) Paragraph 1(i) of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate is amend- 
ed by striking out “Committee on Foreign 
Relations” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Committee on International Relations". 

(2) Paragraph 2 of such rule is amended 
by striking out “Foreign Relations” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “International Rela- 
tions”. 

(c) Paragraph 6(e) of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended by 
striking out “Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions” and inserting in Ieu thereof “Com- 
mittee on International Relations”. 

Sec, 2. Reference in any law or regulation 
of the United States to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the Committee 
on International Relations of the Senate. 
ON CHANGING THE NAME OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON FOREIGN RELATIONS TO THE COMMITTEE 

ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have been a long-time advocate of con- 
gressional reform. Today, in the spirit of 
such reform and in the spirit of mod- 
ernity, I submit legislation to change the 
name of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

I am sure that some people will say 
that such a change is merely cosmetic, 
but I believe that it would be highly sym- 
bolic and an appropriate recognition by 
the Congress of the changing nature of 
America’s role in the world. 

The fact is that there is not much 
very foreign about America’s global rela- 
tions. We have learned that our world is 
increasingly interdependent. America’s 
financial, cultural, commercial, political 
and security arrangements are inter- 
twined with the destiny of other nations. 
We can no longer afford the splendid iso- 
lation of former days. Our future Hes in 
the success of numerous international 
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endeavors, ranging from NATO to par- 
ticipation in international financial in- 
stitutions and to the United Nations. De- 
eign policy. Whether it is in the field of 
lations with individual natiozs, institu- 
tional interdependence will increasingly 
become the foundation of American for- 
eign policy. Whether it is in the field of 
international energy research, nuclear 
disarmament or environmental control, 
this country has a great stake in foster- 
ing a greater degree of global interde- 
pendence. 

The words “Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee” have unfortunately become a lin- 
guistic anachronism. They date from the 
time when the New World was, indeed, 
another world. The United States can 
no longer view the world scene from the 
Olympian heights where Washington 
must have stood when he warned us in 
his farewell address against “foreign en- 
tanglements.” 

Our universities and colleges now 
teach “international relations’—not 
“foreign relations.” 

It would be appropriate on the occa- 
sion of our Bicentennial for the Foreign 
Relations Committee to recognize that it 
exists as a functioning institution in the 
last quarter of the 20th century by 
changing its name. I am sure there will 
be those who say that we must stick with 
tradition. But tradition in this case 
means being old fashioned. 

Actually, on the basis of tradition 


there is ample justification. After all, 
Senator Bayard and Congressman Henry 
Clay were two of the five members of the 
Peace Committee which negotiated the 
Treaty of Ghant. Senators Vandenberg 
and Connolly attended the original 


United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco in 1945. Since then, it has be- 
come customary for two members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to repre- 
sent the United States at the United 
Nations General Assembly. Senators have 
often been appointed as delegates to in- 
ternational conferences and have en- 
gaged in international parliamentary 
contacts. An essential part of our com- 
mittee’s work is conferring with officials 
of other lands, both here and abroad. 
And it is through the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that such measures so 
international in scope as the Peace Corps, 
the Alliance for. Progress, and the Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty have passed. 

It is not surprising that the House of 
Representatives has just passed legisla- 
tion like that which I propose today. And 
in addition to changing the name of 
their committee, House Members added 
the word “International” to 7 of the 
committee’s 10 subcommittee titles. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the 
United States needs an international out- 
look. It needs a Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. It needs to be part of 
the policy process carried out by the ex- 
ecutive branch, which means so much to 
the prosperity and security of our Na- 
tion. I hope that the measure I introduce 
today will receive the strong bipartisan 
support of Senators who believe as I do 
that congressional reform should be en- 
couraged and accomplished so that the 
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Congress can retain what is best from its 
past and secure for the future institu- 
tions and processes ready for a chang- 
ing America. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS—S. 1517 


AMENDMENT NO, 481 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
People’s Republic of China has become 
one of the fastest growing markets for 
U.S. farm commodities. Yet, I am sur- 
prised that the United States still has 
not established an agricultural attaché 
post in this country. 

While 80 percent of United States- 
China trade is agricultural, we have as- 
signed three commercial officers to our 
mission in Peking and not a single agri- 
cultural officer. In view of the present 
and potential importance of the People’s 
Republic of China to the American farm- 
er, U.S. business, and our Federal Gov- 
ernment, I think that steps should be 
taken to address the agricultural and 
market intelligence and sales promotion 
needs that can be provided by our for- 
eign agricultural attachés. 

In this regard, I am submitting an 
amendment to S. 1517, which would add, 
as a part of the State Department au- 
thorization bill, a statement of the sense 
of the Congress that an agricultural at- 
taché should be established in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 24 


At the request of Mr. WıLLIams, the 
Senator from California (Mr. Cranston) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 24, intended to be proposed to the 
ee (S. 425) the Foreign Investment Act 
of 1975. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Health and Hospitals, 
which I am privileged to chair, of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will hold 
hearings on May 22 and May 23 on 
8. 1711, the proposed Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Physician Pay Comparability 
Act of 1975, and related legislation. This 
bill provides special pay and other im- 
provements designed to enhance the re- 
cruits and retention of physicians, 
dentists, nursing personnel, and other 
health care personnel in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The hearings will begin at 9:30 each 
morning and will be held in room 4200 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

The committee looks forward to hear- 
ing testimony from Dr. John Chase, 
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Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, as the leadoff witness. We 
will also be receiving testimony from 
other officials in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital system, the special 
medical advisory group of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, the Na- 
tional Committee of Concerned VA 
Physicians, veterans organizations, the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, and cther interested 
groups. 

In an effcrt to increase the number 
of physicians in the Armed Forces and 
the U.S. Public Health Service, Congress 
las; year enacted legislation-—Public 
Law 9$3--274—to authorize the payment of 
cash bonuses to physicians who agreed 
to serve in the military or the PHS. 
Bonus payments of up to $13,500 a year 
for 4 years were authorized under such 
agreements. Physicians in these services 
can now earn as much as $55,594 a year, 
and the average salary is over $37,000. 

Physicians in the VA health care 
system were not included under that 
legislation. The salary of a VA physician 
cannot exceed $36,000 due to the 
statutory ceiling on Federal salaries. The 
average VA physician’s salary is $31,000, 
substantially less than his or her peers 
in the two other major Federal health 
services or in private medical practice. 
Because of this lack of physician pay 
comparability, in the last year literally 
hundreds of VA physicians have left the 
VA for other, more lucrative jobs, and 
the exodus has reached the point where 
the continued high quality of VA health 
care is threatened. 

S. 1711 would give the VA the same 
authority to pay special bonuses to VA 
physicians as the military and Public 
Health Service were given last year. 

Anyone who desires to submit infor- 
mation regarding these subjects or a 
written statement for inclusion in the 
hearing record should contact Larry 
White at 224-1331 or 224-9887 as soon as 
possible. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on National Peniten- 
tiaries, I wish to announce that hearings 
for consideration of S. 1243, legislation 
providing for the relocation of certain 
District of Columbia correctional facili- 
ties, have been scheduled at 10 a.m. on 
June 17 and 24, 1975, in room 6202 of 
the Dirksen Office Building. 

The legislation sets a January 1, 1978, 
deadline for the District of Columbia to 
construct penal facilities within its own 
boundaries capable of housing the 
inmate population which is now located 
in the Lorton Penal Institutions in the 
Lorton-Occoquan area of Fairfax 
County, Va. If the District has not com- 
plied by that date, the Attorney General 
may select a site within the District for 
the construction of such facilities or may 
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take other steps to transfer the inmate 
population from the Lorton facility. The 
legislation also provides that any new 
construction would be financed by the 
proceeds from the sale of the land and 
buildings at the present Lorton site, as 
well as any moneys already appropriated 
by Congress for renovations or improve- 
ments at Lorton. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Penitentiaries, room A-404 Senate 
Annex, telephone 224-5461. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON OPERAT- 
ING EXPERIENCES UNDER THE 
STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1972 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Revenue Sharing will hold hearings 
on operating experiences under the Fed- 
eral revenue sharing program. 

The hearings will be held on May 21 
and 22, 1975, at 10 a.m., in room 2221, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. On 
May 21 the subcommittee will receive 
testimony from the following witnesses: 

The Honorable Neil Goldschmidt, 
mayor of Portland, Oreg. 

The Honorable John Poelker, mayor 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Honorable Charles Joseph, mayor 
of Benton Harbor, Mich. 

The Honorable Woodrow W. Dumas, 
mayor of Baton Rouge, La. 

The Honorable Moon Landrieu, mayor 
of New Orleans, La. 

On May 22 the subcommittee will re- 
ceive testimony from Mr. George Rienke, 
county executive, Dane County, Wis., and 
several additional witnesses, to be an- 
nounced. 

Each of the witnesses is requested to 
incorporate in his testimony and fur- 
nish for the record written responses to 
the following questions: 

First. What were the principal uses of 
your general revenue sharing entitle- 
ments from 1973 to 1975? 

Second. In what ways did your Govern- 
ment decide how these funds should be 
allocated? What kind of citizen partici- 
pation did you experience in setting pri- 
orities? Does this in any way differ from 
your normal experience? 

Third. How would you compare your 
experience with general revenue 
to other major Federal aid programs in 
which you participate? How would you 
compare these programs in terms of— 

(a) method of expending funds; 

(b) accounting and auditing standards; 

(c) reporting requirements; 

(å) certainty of funding; 

(e) use requirements—latitude in decision- 
making; and 

(f) public awareness of funding and utili- 
vation. 


Fourth. Since the availability of gen- 
eral revenue sharing, what impact have 
these funds had on the level and com- 


position of your revenues and expendi- 
tures? 
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Fifth. What, if any, legislative modifi- 
cations are needed based on your experi- 
ences? 

Sixth. Please provide in tabular form 
a summary of the general revenue shar- 
ing entitlements you have received and 
expenditures you have made since enact- 
ment of this program—in terms of your 
entire operating budget. 

Further hearings are contemplated so 
that additional testimony will be received 
by the subcommittee. 

Legislative Reorganization Act. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended, requires all witnesses 
appearing before the committees of 
Congress— 

To file in advance written statements of 
their proposed testimony, and to limit their 
oral presentations to brief summaries of their 
argument. 


Witnesses scheduled to testify must 
comply with the following rules: 

(1) A copy of the statement must be filed 
by the close of business two days before the 
day the witness is scheduled to testify. 

(2) All witnesses must include with their 
written statement a summary of the principal 
points included in the statement. 

(3) The written statements must be typed 
on letter-size paper (not legal size) and at 
least 75 copies must be submitted by the 
close of business the day before the witness 
is scheduled to testify. 

(4) Witnesses are not to read their writ- 
ten statements to the Subcommittee, but are 
to confine their ten-minute oral presenta- 
tions to a summary of the points included 
in the statement. 

(5) Not more than ten minutes will be 
allowed for oral presentation. 


Written statements. Persons who desire 
to present their views to the subcommit- 
tee are urged to prepare a written state- 
ment for submission and inclusion in the 
printed record of the hearings. These 
written statements should be submitted 
to Michael Stern, Staff Director, Com- 
mittee on Finance, room 2227, Dirksen 
ore Office Building on or before June 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FORD'S VETO STANDS UP 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, if the 
United States is to recover economic 
stability, Congress is going to have to 
start showing more responsibility in the 
passage of legislation. At least a half 
dozen important bills passed by the 
Senate this year would serve to increase 
inflation, curtail energy production or 
cause other effects detrimental to eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The farm bill was one such piece of 
legislation, and I am encouraged that 
the House of Representatives upheld 
President Ford’s veto. The Congress 
seem determined to fight the President 
rather than to work with him. This is 
indeed unfortunate in this time of crisis, 

Mr. President, the Arizona Republic 
yesterday carried an editorial comment- 
ing on the veto of the farm bill and the 
need for a veto of the strip mining legis- 
lation. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Forp’s Veto Stanps Ur 

The U.S. House of Representatives, in one 
of its rare bursts of fiscal responsibility, Tues- 
day upheld President Ford's veto on the one- 
year emergency farm bill. 

Although the Democrats have two-thirds 
majorities in both houses, they were 40 votes 
short of getting the magical number to over- 
ride the veto. The House action kills the bill 
without a Senate vote. 

President Ford opposed the passage be- 
cause he said it would add at least $1.8 bil- 
lion to the 1976 budget, which already calls 
for a $60 billion deficit. The bill would have 
increased the target prices and interest rates 
on wheat loans by 51 percent, on corn by 63 
percent and on cotton loans by about 18 per- 
cent. Dairy product price supports would 
have been mandated at 80 percent of parity. 

The inflationary effects of the farm bill 
would have boosted prices as well as in- 
creased the budgetary deficit. That's why 
Ford vetoed it, and that’s why the House up- 
held the veto. 

Tuesday's precedent undoubtedly will en- 
courage President Ford to veto the strip min- 
ing law, now awaiting presidential action. 
The new bill is much like the one Ford vetoed 
last year. 

Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1975 sets minimum standards that 
states must observe in legislating strip min- 
ing control programs. If requires strip min- 
ers to return mined land to its original con- 
tours and establishes a per-ton tax on mined 
minerals to be used for the rehabilitation of 
“orphan” lands already stripped. 

The measure will boost the cost of pro- 
ducing coal at the very time that Congress 
is urging everyone to cut down on energy 
usage. It will affect public utility rates, a 
large part of which Is based on the cost of 
coal. The strip mining bill should be vetoed, 
and if enough people speak out loudly 
enough the veto will be upheld. 


WORLDWIDE SUGAR SITUATION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my continuing concern 
with the world situation as regards sugar. 
With the termination of the 40-year-old 
Sugar Act on December 21, 1974, we have 
all seen great fluctuation in the price of 
sugar worldwide. Since the United States 
produces only 55 percent of the sugar it 
consumes, and since world production 
has fallen below world consumption in 
the past 4 years, I would like to stress the 
importance of legislation protecting the 
Nation’s supplies of sugar and assuring 
a stable price. It is well known that the 
State of Hawaii plays an important role 
in the production of this basic consumer 
product. I am, therefore, pleased to sub- 
mit evidence of support to the adoption 
of a new Sugar Act, in the form of House 
Concurrent Resolution 60, passed on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1975 in both the house and 
senate of the eighth legislature of the 
State of Hawaii. This is one more exam- 
ple of the importance of legislation to the 
sugar producers in the United States. The 
significance of legislation to the consum- 
ing public has also been amply demon- 
strated in the marketplace this past year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the text of 
the resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION, REQUESTING 
THE HAWAII STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION TO SUPPORT THE PASSAGE OF A SUGAR 
AcT. 

Whereas, the United States Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended in 1971, expired on Decem- 
ber 31, 1974; and 

Whereas, partly because of the failure of 
the United States Congress to renew the 
Sugar Act, sugar prices in the United States 
were affected by wide price fluctuations in 
the world sugar market; and 

Whereas, while foreign sugar producers 
who had quotas under the United States 
Sugar Act had consistently fulfilled their 
commitments to deliver raw sugar to the 
U.S. market because of the stability the 
Sugar Act provided, such producers, in the 
absence of the Sugar Act, no longer felt 
obligated to supply sugar to the United States 
market; and 

Whereas, one result was that raw sugar 
which ordinarily would have been delivered 
to the U.S. refiners found other markets, 
thereby reducing the available supply of 
sugar to American consumers; and 

Whereas, adoption by the Congress of a 
Sugar Act would help to stabilize supplies 
of raw sugar to the United States market, in 
turn stabilizing both prices to the consumer 
and returns to the producer; and 

Whereas, such stability would encourage 
investment in the further development of 
the sugar industry in Hawail, which con- 
tributed $740 million to the State's economy 
in 1974; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Eighth Legislature of the State 
of Hawali, Regular Session of 1975, the Sen- 
ate concurring, that the Hawali State con- 
gressional delegation be urged to lend their 
full suport to the introduction and passage 
of a Sugar Act; and 

Be it further resolved that certified copies 
of this Concurrent Resolution be trans- 
mitted to each member of Hawaii's delega- 
tion to the United States Congress. 


STATE-AUTHORIZED BINGO 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in last fall’s 
general election, more than 70 percent of 
the voters in my State of Kansas marked 
their ballots to indicate that they favored 
the legalized conduct of bingo games by 
certain organizations. Accordingly, this 
past April 1, a new State law took effect 
to authorize licensing and operation of 
such activities. 

ADVERTISING PROHIBITED 


Unfortunately, approved applicants 
quickly learned that they faced consid- 
erable frustration in their efforts to pub- 
licize the time and location of scheduled 
bingo events. That is, the Postal Service 
made it clear that existing Federal law 
prohibited sending through the mail any 
publication which contained advertising 
or information relative to a “lottery” en- 
terprise—unless it so happened that the 
State itself was the sponsor. 

Bingo, being a game of chance, falls 
within the definition of “lottery,” and 
thus cannot be mentioned in any printed 
materials delivered by mail—whether it 
be letters, newspapers, or circulars. The 
only exception to this restriction would 
again be in the case of a bingo operation 
actually conducted by a State. 


OLD FEDERAL LAW 


Even that change from previous law 
was not initiated until the end of the last 
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Congress when S. 544—the bill dealing 
with legal lotteries—was enacted. Up to 
then, there had been a general prohibi- 
tion in the Federal Criminal Code against 
transporting, mailing, or broadcasting 
any information concerning lotteries, re- 
gardless of their legality under State law. 

That prescription had originated dur- 
ing the era when lotteries and similar 
games of chance, including bingo, were 
uniformly banned as an invitation to 
corruption. Although in 1963, State-run 
sweepstakes and related projects began 
reappearing—concurrent with changes 
in their own respective statutes—the 
Federal law in the area remained un- 
changed until Public Law 93-583 was en- 
acted on January 2, 1975. 

1974 HOUSE PROPOSAL 


In its initial deliberation on the con- 
cept incorporated in that new law, the 
Subcommittee on Claims and Govern- 
mental Relations of the House Judiciary 
Committee last October reported a bill, 
H.R. 6668, which sought to eliminate the 
outdated and conflicting standards by 
exempting not only “a lottery conducted 
by a State acting under the authority of 
State law,” but also “a lottery authorized 
and licensed in accordance with State 
law.” Unfortunately, the latter provision 
was stricken in the full committee, so 
that the final bill was limited to “State- 
conducted lotteries” only. 

The primary reason for that deletion 
was an expression of opposition from the 
Justice Department—based on the fear 
that undesirable elements might benefit 
if licensed, thereby leading to criminal 
involvement in gambling. In other words, 
the Attorney General was reluctant to 
endorse any proposal without some guar- 
antee that appropriate discretion would 
be exercised relative to the private profit 
motive. 

KANSAS APPROACH 

While I can appreciate that concern, 
I also believe State legislatures and State 
revenue directors deserve some credit 
for being able to pass and administer 
a law in keeping with the best interests 
of their respective jurisdictions. In Kan- 
sas, for example, bingo operations may 
be conducted only by bona fide nonprofit 
religious, charitable, fraternal, educa- 
tional and veterans’ organizations—and 
even those are closely regulated, licensed 
and taxed by the State. 

Because of the recognized desirability 
of providing adequate safeguards on the 
financial scope of these activities, the 
games are further limited as to per- 
card charges, per-game prizes, and per- 
diem combined value of awards. More- 
over, no individual person may profit 
from his participation in the manage- 
ment or operation of a bingo event, and 
strict recordkeeping requirements are 
imposed. 

EQUAL TREATMENT 

Given this judicious approach which 
my State has taken to the legalization 
of bingo, then, it is my belief that they 
should be entitled to the same privilege 
and rights extended to other States 
which conduct their own lotteries. That 
is, regardless of the merits of the prac- 
tice of playing bingo itself—and, certain- 
ly, there are many who oppose it—the 
people of Kansas and other States in 
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similar situations deserve equal applica- 
tion of the law. 

It is in such a spirit that I introduced 
on Monday of this week a bill, S. 1718, 
to permit State-authorized and State- 
licensed bingo games to be advertised 
on a par with State-conducted lotteries 
elsewhere. In other words, information 
regarding the time and place of these ac- 
tivities could—with enactment of my 
bill—be sent freely through the mails 
without violating any Federal law or 
regulation. 

MEET JUSTICE OBJECTIONS 

I am hopeful that action on this pro- 
posal will be facilitated by a Justice De- 
partment statement on nonopposition to 
the measure, which opinion I have re- 
quested. I have submitted that approval 
of S. 1718 by the Attorney General would 
not be inconsistent with previous stands 
in that the language is narrowly drafted 
to affect only the game of bingo, and 
then only where such operations are 
licensed. 

Current information supplied by the 
Library of Congress on this indicates 
that, besides Kansas, only the States of 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Montana, New Jersey, Washington, 
and Wisconsin—a total of 10—might 
now qualify for the exemption I am seek- 
ing. I have extracted the relevant por- 
tions of the statutes from those juris- 
dictions and will be presenting them 
both to the Department of Justice and 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee for 
their examination and review. 

QUESTIONS OF CONSISTENCY 


Mr. President, the introduction of my 
bill to allow bingo advertising was 
prompted in part by some very perplex- 
ing questions which were directed to me 
by bewildered constituents wondering 
why it was all right to start playing 
bingo, but against the law to tell anyone 
about it. They also expressed some con- 
cern over the possible inconsistency, if 
not discrimination, in the fact that they 
are- Jorbidden to utilize the most con- 
venient media forums available to pub- 
licize their nonprofit organization-spon- 
sored fund-raising events, while in other 
areas of the country newspapers and 
broadcasters routinely include paid an- 
nouncements regarding paramutual bet- 
ting events or even full-scale casino 
operations. 

There may be a first amendment prob- 
lem implicit in all this, and perhaps 
some “States’ rights” and “equal pro- 
tection” arguments as well. The point is, 
we should endeavor to be reasonable in 
the enforcement of our Federal laws 
where the States have striven to be re- 
sponsible in the construction of theirs; 
if we are, then we will not as a prac- 
tical matter find ourselves in the busi- 
ness of frustrating public policy. 

I would hope that a majority of my 
colleagues would agree with me on this 
important “grass roots” issue, and sup- 
port the clarification which I am pro- 
posing. To assist them in making that 
determination, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of S. 
1718, along with the Kansas bingo law, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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S. 1718 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 61 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“§ 1308. STATE AUTHORIZED BINGO 

“(a) The provisions of sections 1301, 1302, 
and 1303 of this title shall not apply to an 
advertisement, list of prizes, or other in- 
formation concerning a bingo game con- 
ducted or operated within any State, if such 
game is conducted or operated under au- 
thority of, and licensed in accordance with, 
the laws of that State, and if such advertise- 
ment, list, or information is contained in a 
newspaper of general circulation published 
in that State. 

“(b) For purposes of this section, the 
term— 

“(1) ‘bingo’ means a game in which each 
participant receives one or more cards each 
of which is marked off into twenty-five 
squares arranged in five horizontal rows of 
five squares each and five vertical rows of 
five squares each, with each square being 
designated by number, letter, or combination 
of numbers and letters, and the center square 
designated with the word ‘free’ with no two 
cards being identical, with the players cover- 
ing squares as the operator of such game 
announces a number, letter, or combination 
of numbers and letters appearing on an ob- 
ject selected by chance, either manually or 
mechanically from a receptacle in which have 
been placed objects bearing numbers, letters, 
or combinations of numbers and letters cor- 
responding to the system used for designating 
the squares, with the winner of each game 
being the player or players first properly cov- 
ering a predetermined and announced pattern 
of squares upon the card being used by such 
player or players. 

“(2) ‘State’ means a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any territory 
or possession of the United States,’’. 

(b) The section analysis of chapter 61 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1308. State authorized bingo.” 


Sec. 2, Section 3005(d)(1) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after “State law,” the fol- 
lowing: “or concerning any bingo game con- 
ducted or operated within such State if 
such game is conducted or operated under 
authority of, and licensed in accordance with, 
the laws of that State,”, 


Kansas BINGO Law 


(An act providing for the regulation, licens- 
ing and taxation of the operation or con- 
duct of games of bingo by bona fide non- 
profit religious, charitable, fraternal, edu- 
cational and veterans’ organizations). 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Kansas: 

Section 1. As used in this act the wora? 
and phrases herein defined shall have the 
following meaning unless the context other- 
wise requires: 

(a) “Bingo” means a game in which each 
participant must pay a charge and a prize 
or prizes are awarded to the winner or win- 
ners in which each participant receives one 
or more cards each of which is marked off 
into twenty-five (25) squares arranged in five 
(5) horizontal rows of five (5) squares each 
each and five (5) vertical rows of five (5) 
squares each, with each square being desig- 
nated by number, letter or combination of 
numbers and letters, and the center square 
designated with the word “free” with no two 
(2) cards being identical, with the players 
covering squares as the operator of such 
game announces a number, letter or com- 
bination of numbers and letters appearing on 
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an object selected by chance, either man- 
ually or mechanically from a receptacle in 
which have been placed objects bearing num- 
bers, letters or combinations of numbers and 
letters corresponding to the system used for 
designating the squares, with the winner of 
each game being the player or players first 
properly covering a predetermined and an- 
nounced pattern of squares upon the card 
being used by such player or players. 

(b) “Religious organization” means any 
organization, church, body of communi- 
cants, or group, gathered in common mem- 
bership for mutual support and edification 
in piety, worship, and religious observances, 
or a society of individuals united for reli- 
gious purposes at a definite place. 

(c) “Charitable organization” means any 
organization which is operated for the relief 
of poverty, distress, or other condition of 
public concern within this state. 

(d) “Fraternal organization” means any 
organization within this state which exists 
for the common benefit, brotherhood, or 
other interests of its members and is au- 
thorized by its written constitution, char- 
ter, articles of incorporation or bylaws to 
engage in a fraternal, civic or service purpose 
within this state. 

(e) “Educational organization” means any 
public or private elementary or secondary 
school or institution of higher education. 

(J) “Veterans’ organization” means any 
organization within this state or any branch, 
lodge, or chapter of a national or state orga- 
nization within this state, the membership 
of which consists exclusively of individuals 
who qualify for membership because they 
were or are members of the armed services 
or forces of the United States. 

(g) “Nonprofit organization” means any 


organization which is exempt from taxation 
under paragraphs (4), (5), (6), (7) and (8) 
of subsection (c) of section 501 of the in- 
ternal revenue code of 1954, as amended. 
Sec. 2. The power to regulate, license and 


tax the operation or conduct of games of 
“bingo” by bona fide nonprofit religious, 
charitable, fraternal, educational and vet- 
erans’ organizations is hereby vested exclu- 
sively in the state and shall be exercised as 
provided in this act. 

Sec. 3. Any bona fide nonprofit religious, 
charitable, fraternal, educational or veterans’ 
organization desiring to operate or conduct 
games of “bingo” within the state of Kan- 
sas may make application for a license there- 
under in the manner herein provided. Ap- 
plication for licenses required under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be made to the secre- 
tary of revenue upon forms prepared by the 
attorney general and shall contain: 

(a) The name and address of the organi- 
zation; 

(b) the particular place or location for 
which a license is desired; and 

(c) a sworn statement verifying that such 
organization is a bona fide nonprofit re- 
ligious, charitable, fraternal, educational or 
veterans’ organization authorized to operate 
within the state of Kansas signed by the pre- 
siding officer and secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Such application shall be accompanied 
by a fee of twenty-five dollars ($25). Each 
license issued prior to July 1, 1975, shall ex- 
pire at midnight on June 30, 1976, and each 
license issued after such date shall expire 
at midnight on June 30 following its date of 
issuance. A licensee may hold only one lH- 
cense and that license is valid for only one 
location: Provided, That any licensee may 
operate or conduct games of bingo on not to 
exceed five (5) days in any one year at loca- 
tions other than that specified in the li- 
cense. Licenses issued under the provisions of 
this act shall not be transferred or assign- 
able. No organization which denies its mem- 
bership to persons for the reason of their 
race, color, or physical handicap, shall be 
granted or allowed to retain a license issued 
under the authority of this act. Except for 
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nonprofit adult care homes licensed under 
the laws of the state of Kansas, no license 
shall be issued to any organization under 
the provisions of this act which, has not been 
in existence continuously for a period of five 
years immediately preceding the date of mak- 
ing application for a license and in the case 
of fraternal and veterans’ organizations 
which have not had during such entire five- 
year period a dues-paying membership in 
Kansas engaged in carrying out its objects. 
Such five-year requirement shall not apply 
te a local organization which is affiliated 
with and chartered by a national organiza- 
tion which meets this five-year requirement. 
The licensee shall display the license in & 
prominent place in the vicinity of the area 
where it is to conduct ‘bingo.” 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of providing rev- 
enue which may be used by the counties and 
cities in the enforcement of the provisions 
of this act, from and after the effective date 
of this act, for the privilege of operating or 
conducting games of “bingo” under the au- 
thority of this act, there is hereby levied and 
there shall be collected and paid by each li- 
censee a tax at the rate of two percent 
(2%) upon the gross receipts received by the 
licensee from charges for participation in 
such games and any admission fees or 
charges In connection therewith. The tax 
imposed by this section shall be in addition 
to the license fee imposed under section 3 
of this act. 

Sec. 5. On or before May 15, 1975, and on 
dates thereafter, prescribed by the director 
of taxation, every organization operating or 
conducting a game of “bingo” shall make 
a return to the director of taxation upon 
forms prescribed by the director stating the 
name and address of the organization, the 
amount of the gross receipts received from 
charges for admission or participation in such 
game during the preceding reporting period, 
and such other information as the director 
may deem necessary. The organization mak- 
ing the return shall, at the time of making 
such return, pay to the director of taxation 
the amount of the enforcement tax then 
due under section 4 of this act. The director 
may extend the time for making returns and 
payment of such taxes for a period not 
exceeding sixty (60) days under rules and 
regulations adopted under the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 6. Games of “bingo” operated or con- 
ducted by organizations licensed under the 
provisions of this act shall be operated or 
conducted subject to the following restric- 
tions: 

(a) The entire gross receipts received by 
any such organization from the operation 
or conduct of games of “bingo,” except that 
portion utilized for the payment of the cost 
of prizes and license fees and taxes imposed 
under the provisions of this act, shall be 
used exclusively for the lawful purposes of 
the organization permitted to conduct that 
game; 

(b) No person except a bona fide member 
of the sponsoring organization may partici- 
pate in the management or operation of the 
game; 

(c) No person may receive any remunera- 
tion or profit for participating in the man- 
agement or operation of the game; 

(d) The aggregate value of all prizes in- 
cluding the retail value of all merchandise 
awarded by any such organization in any 
single day to winners of games of “bingo” 
shall not exceed one thousand seven hun- 
dred fifty dollars ($1,750); 

(e) The total number of games operated 
or conducted by any such organization in 
any one day shall not exceed twenty-five (25) 
and not more than five (5) of such games 
shall he jackpot or special games; 

(f) The prize awarded in any one regular 
game shall not exceed fifty dollars (#50) 
cash or its equivalent and such prize in any 
one jackpot or special game shall not ex- 
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ceed five hundred dollars ($500) cash or 
its equivalent. 

(g) The charge made for a single card to 
play in games other than jackpot or special 
games shall not exceed one dollar ($1) and 
such card shall be valid for all regular games 
conducted or operated by the licensee on 
such day; the charge made for a single card 
to play in any single fackpot or special game 
shall aot exceed one dollar ($1); 

(h) Games of “bingo” shail not be op- 
erated or conducted by any such licensee up- 
on more than two calendar days in any one 
week; 

(1) All licenses issued under the provisions 
of this act shali be issued in the name of 
the organization licensed; 

(j) Each licensee shall keep a record of 
all “bingo” games operated or conducted by 
it for a period of three years following the 
date the game is operated or conducted; 

{k) No person under the age of eighteen 
(18) years shall participate in -the operation 
or conduct of any game of “bingo” operated 
or conducted by any organization licensed 
under the prorisious of this act; 

Sec. 7. The secretary of revenue, after a 
hearing on the record and with reasonable 
notice to the licensee and an opportunity to 
appear and defend, shall revoke any license 
issued under the provisions of this act for 
any one of the following reasons: 

(a) If a licensee has fraudulently obtained 
the license by giving false information in 
the application therefor; 

(b) If the licensee has violated any of the 
provisions of this act or any rules and regu- 
lations of the secretary of revenue for the 
administration or enforcement of this act; 

(c) If the licensee has become ineligible to 
obtain a license under this act. 

Within twenty (20) days after the order 
of the secretary of revenue revoking any li- 
cense, the licensee may appeal to the dis- 
trict court of the county in the manner pro- 
vided by K.S.A. 1974 Supp. 60-2101 et seq., 
except that any appeal taken from an order 
revoking any such license shall not suspend 
the order of revocation during the pendency 
of any such appeal. In case of the revoca- 
tion of the license of any licensee, no new 
license shall be issued to such organization, 
or any person acting for or on its behalf, for 
a period of six (6) months thereafter. 

Sec. 8. The administration of this act shall 
be vested in the secretary of revenue who 
shall have power to adopt and enforce rules 
and regulations to properly administer and 
enforce the provisions of this act. The sec- 
retary may appoint or employ any necessary 
employees for the proper enforcement of this 
act. 

Sec. 9. Milegal bingo operation is the op- 
eration or conduct of games of bingo without 
a license or in violation of the provisions 
of this act or rules and regulations adopted 
pursuant thereto. 

Illegal bingo operation is a class B mis- 
demeanor. 

Sec. 10. All amounts received by or for the 
secretary of revenue from license fees pur- 
suant to section 3 of this act shall be re- 
mitted to the state treasurer and the state 
treasurer shall deposit all of such funds in 
the state treasury and shall credit the same 
to the state general fund. All amounts re- 
ceived by or for the secretary of revenue 
from the enforcement tax pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of this act shall be returned to the 
counties and cities in which the licensed 
premises are located at a time or times fixed 
by the secretary but not less than once in 
each year. If the licensed premises is located 
within the corporate limits of a city, all taxes 
collected therefrom shall be remitted to the 
city treasurer of such city and credited to 
the city general fund. If the licensed prem- 
ises is located within the unincorporated 
area of any county, all taxes collected there- 
from shall be remitted to the county treas- 
urer of such county and credited to the 
county general fund, 
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Sec. 11. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after April 1, 1975, and its 
publication in the official state paper. 


HOBOKEN—AN URBAN SUCCESS 
STORY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when 
we hear about cities today we usually 
hear about blight and decay—about 
crime and alienation. In Congress, we 
have been searching for ways to halt 
the deterioration of urban housing and 
to reverse the feelings of estrangement 
and isolation of our city dwellers. 

Urban living is one of the greatest 
challenges we face as a society. It is 
fraught with complexities and difficulties 
but its rewards can be tremendous. 

This morning’s New York Times gives 
recognition to a city which is meeting 
this challenge, and meeting it with suc- 
cess. Hoboken, N.J., is literally minutes 
away from downtown Manhattan. It is 
a city of about 45,000 people which is 
located in the middle of the most urban- 
ized area of the Nation. It has faced 
many of the same problems that have 
confronted the hundreds of other me- 
tropolises that range along our east 
coast. 

But, Hoboken is different. Instead of 
having its downtown residents fiee to 
the suburbs, Hoboken is experiencing an 
influx of suburbanites and of disen- 
chanted residents of Manhattan. Instead 
of allowing its housing to deteriorate, 
Hoboken’s mayor, Steve Cappiello and 
its Model Cities director, Michael Cole- 
man, have actively and successfully en- 
couraged rehabilitation. 

Hoboken’s success in preserving and 
improving its homes and buildings stems 
in large part from its creative use of 
Federal community development and 
housing programs. Century-old brown- 
stones have been rehabilitated; an old 
factory has been converted into an 
apartment building and clumps of tene- 
ments have been gutted and renovated 
to provide low-rent housing. 

Those of us who have fought long and 
hard for our Federal housing programs 
ean indeed take great pride in what 
Hoboken has accomplished. 

For beyond rebuilding housing, Ho- 
boken has rebuilt the spirit of commu- 
nity which once prevailed throughout 
America. As Betty Fitzenrider, a psy- 
chiatric social worker commented to the 
Times, “group therapy is impossible here 
because everybody knows everybody else.” 

Mr. President, I hope that. Hoboken 
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“You can live a relaxed life, be civil to 

your neighbors and live, inasmuch as one's 

ty allows, at peace with the world,” 

she went on. “That's what we all imagine our 

lives will be, and it’s the hardest thing in the 
world to find.” 

Stroll around this mile-square city of 45,- 
000 inhabitants and, if you ignore the daz- 
zling view of Manhattan across the Hudson, 
you might indeed think this is an ordinary 
place. 

AN OPEN PRIVACY 


The banks, clothing stores, fishing tackle 
shop, the poultry dealer, where you choose 
your live chicken, and the five supermarkets 
appear quiet, even at midday. Posters for a 
recent election hang in almost every window, 
and Bingo schedules are prominent on 
church bulletin boards. 

But only by superficial standards is Ho- 
boken ordinary. It is urban with a small- 
town personality, an old seaport that lost 
its industry but not its hybrid character, a 
blue-collar town that lures professionals 
from Manhattan. 

Hoboken, nearly everyone agrees, respects 
privacy, and privacy here means that ev- 
erybody knows who's visiting whom, but no- 
body talks about it. Doris Di Zefalo and 
her neighbor, for instance, got together to 
put up a tall fence separating their prop- 
erty. “Now we stretch on our toes to talk 
over it,” said Mrs. Di Zefalo, an artist who 
bought her house two years ago. 

Much of Hoboken'’s rejuvenation is 
credited to massive private development, 
aided and guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, mainly through Model Cities, and to 
an unusual approach to housing: City of- 
ficials believe in saying housing before it is 
beyond salvation. 

As a result; clumps of tenements have been 
gutted and combined into modern low-rent 
apartment complexes, townhouses have been 
restored and innovations, such as the con- 
version of an old factory into an apartment 
building, implemented. Rents run in the area 
of $135 to $200 for a three-bedroom apart- 
ment. A house can be bought for roughly 
$25,000 to $45,000. 

An additional incentive—a home improve- 
ment loan plan that gives home owners 
3 per cent loans with minimum restric- 
tions—has attracted several dozen outsid- 
ers, city dwellers who found cooperatives 
there too expensive and suburban families 
in flight from the car pool-swimming pool 
ethos. 

They are the ones who sound most like 
crusaders, with their constant talk of prox- 
imity to the city, safety, sense of community 
and friendliness. 

“Group therapy is impossible here because 
everybody knows everybody else,” com- 
mented Betty Fitzenrider, a psychiatric so- 
cial worker. 

While many newcomers are from Man- 
hattan, Michael Flanagan, a computer sys- 
tems salesman who builds harpsichords in 
his spare time, moved from Park Slope in 
Brooklyn, itself an enclave of brownstones 


can serve as an example and inspiration@renovated by Manhattan refugees. 


to us in our work and to other urban 
communities. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the New York Times article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Horoxes—SomsHow, BOTH PRIVATE 
FRIENDLY 
(By Nadine Brozan) 

Bosoxen, NJI—"The wonderful thing 
about this city is how perfectly ordinary it is. 
It’s not spectacularly ordinary, it’s simply a 
functioning community,” Rita Christopher, 
a recent emigre from Manhattan's East Side, 
said as she waited for guests in her century- 
old brownstone here. 


AND 


“After 20 years in Park Slope, I knew 
six people. After two years here, the number 
of friends I have is phenomenal,” he said. 
“The feeling is that we all have the same 
problems, so the least we can do is be so- 
citable.” 

LIFE-STYLE IS ACCEPTED 

A bachelor, Mr. Flanagan bought his house 
the same weekend two years ago as did a 
close friend, Nikki Counselman, who is di- 
yorced. 

Their single status and the fact that they 
have had a long-standing relationship were 
readily accepted, despite the community's 
family orientation. 

“What they don't understand is, “What is 
a nice lady like me doing working,” said Mrs, 
Counselman, an actress and television com- 
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mercial model, who is an astonishingly 
youthful looking grandmother. “You do have 
to fit in to some extent, but it’s much easier 
here—as long as you go by the book, If I 
were a single woman with a different date 
every night, that wouldn’t go.” 

The Hudson County community, minutes 
away from Manhattan by train or bus is a 
melting pot in which nobody has melted 
into homogeneity. The earliest settlers, the 
Dutch and Germans, worried when they saw 
the Irish moving in. The Irish worried when 
the Italians moved in, The Italians worried 
when the- Puerto Ricans arrived, and every- 
body worrled when the folks from the city 
and suburbs came. 

Now they live together, along with other 
ethnic groups, in relative tranquility, with 
references to the Puerto Ricans (who make 
up about 45 per cent of the population) as 
“them” and occasional complaints about bi- 
lingual programs in the schools the only 
apparent signs of prejudice. 

With 17 square blocks, Hoboken is too 
small for ethnic ghettos. If people do not al- 
ways break bread together, they do say hello 
to strangers, combine forces in community 
groups and tenants’ committees and share 
such activities as the Y.M.C.A.’s Sunday 
family swim. 

The home improvement loan program has 
enabled people such as Vincent Tarantino, a 
resident of 32 years, to maintain an extended 
family tradition that is especially strong 
among the Italian population. 

Proudly showing off the construction work 
he is doing himself in an eight-unit build- 
ing, Mr. Tarantino explained that he and his 
wife would occupy one apartment, two 
daughters and their families, two others. 

While the older generation stays put be- 
cause its roots sink too deep to be trans- 
planted and the newcomers are lured by 
space and neighborhood spirit, the young 
people, who 10 to 20 years ago would have 
climbed up—and out—to suburbia, are re- 
maining in greater numbers, too. 

“My husband wanted to move to Brooklyn, 
but I just couldn’t picture myself living 
anywhere else,” said Sharon Florio, 26. “My 
mother lives a block away, my friends and 
family are all here." Her 11-month-old son 
is cared for by her sister’s mother-in-law, 
while Mrs. Florio works as administrative of- 
ficer for the Project Rehab relocation office. 

Leo Genese, a 42-year-old schoolteacher, 
recalled that when he was growing up, 
“There was a stigma attached to this 
town ... the thing to do was to get through 
college, get your ticket punched and get 
out.” 

“We thought of moving to the suburbs 
because we have three children, but we both 
really wanted to stay,” Mr. Genese said. “We 
live in a functional house, we have no big 
mortgage, no lawn to mow. Whatever our 
children miss here, they see in the city.” 

“And I don‘t have to drive the children 
(Alice 3d, 14, Leo, 3d 11, and William, 7, 
who are fifth-generation Hobokenites); they 
can walk anywhere,” his wife, Alice, inter- 
jected. 

OLD AND NEW 

In many ways, the Geneses bridge old and 
new breed of activist, running the “Y” camp 
for underprivileged children and campaign- 
ing for school improvement. But, in the 
manner of a town that reveres family re- 
lationships, they stay close to parents and 
other relatives. 

The impact of the city dweller is the 
subject of frequent debate in all quarters, 
but there is no question that the fears their 
presence first aroused were unfounded. 

“My group, the World War II people, felt 
this was an intrusion,” said Mayor Steve 
Capiello, a former police sergeant. “They 
were afraid of the left-of-center liberal style, 
but the fact is that the Manhattan people 
Teally came here to accept our style, shop 
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in our ethnic shops and eat in our ethnic 
restaurants.” 

Despite contentions that newcomers have 
so far had little influence, they have been 
in the forefront of such movements as 
Citizens for Better Education, which last 
year won a seat on the Board of Education 
(there is general discontent about the public 
schools), and in the battles of the Hoboken 
Environment Committee. 

In fact, when the newcomers are not busy 
working on their renovations—or discussing 
them—they are at a constant round of meet- 
ings. 

“The kids’ favorite game is playing, 
‘Mommy’s going to a meeting,’ said Doris 
DiZefalo, who expects her second child soon. 

For ail their meetings, the newcomers 
emphatically do not want to alter the small- 
town character of Hoboken: That is, after 
all, what drew them here. As one resident 
put it: “We don't want to change them, 


we want to assimilate into them, we are 
literally begging, ‘Let us melt in.” 


TOWARD A FULL EMPLOYMENT 
ECONOMY 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the 
availability of a job for every person will- 
ing and able to work is the highest pri- 
ority for our Nation. Next Tuesday, May 
20, 1975, an important forum is being 
held by the Congressional Black Caucus 
and the Joint Center for Political Stud- 
ies to begin a significant step in moving 
the Nation toward implementation of a 
full employment economy. The forum, 
title “Toward Full Employment: A Vi- 
able Economic Goal,” will be held in the 
Rayburn House Office Building, rooms 
338-340 beginning at 9 a.m. All Members 
of the Senate and the House have been 
invited to attend the forum. Participants 
will include Vice President NELSON 
ROCKEFELLER, Speaker of the House CARL 
ALBERT, Mayor Coleman Young of De- 
troit, Clarence Mitchell of the NAACP, 
and Patrick Murphy of the Police Foun- 
dation. 

Two recent New York Times editorials 
bring into focus the full employment 
issue which the Congressional Black 
Caucus forum will consider. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD; as follows: 

How Many JosLEss—How Many JOBS 

It is a measure of the bankruptcy of eco- 
nomic thought that most economists, of all 
schools and political persuasions, believe the 
United States must resign itself to an unem- 
ployment rate of at least 6 percent for the 
rest of this decade. 

When President Kennedy made 4 per cent 
joblessness his target in the nation’s pullout 
from the recession of 1960-61, he was at 
pains to stress that this was an interim goal 
and not to be viewed as an acceptable yard- 
stick of normal employment, The popular 
wisdom among economists now is that the 
potential price in renewed inflation is too 
high to make even 4 per cent realistically 
attainable. 

That is not a supportable “trade-off,” to 
use the chilling term so glibly employed in 
current calculations. The reality is that the 
underpinnings of the calculations themselves 
are dubious in a period when none of the 
orthodoxies, whether those of Adam Smith 
or of John Maynard Keynes, offers much of a 


guide on how to balance price stability and 
full employment. 
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Even the notion that substantial levels 
of unemployment operate over the long haul 
as @ significant brake on inflation is open to 
question in light of the rigidities of cost- 
of-living escalators and other wage boosters 
and the speed with which the over-all price 
index can be pushed by a single external de- 
velopment such as the oil cartel’s quadru- 
pling of fuel costs. 

Moreover, the price of unemployment is 
high in terms other than the frustrations of 
the jobless and the loss to society of tens 
of billions of dollars in output. Unemploy- 
ment imsurance programs are being made 
more generous in both the amount and du- 
ration of benefits, with food stamps and wel- 
fare as supplemental cushions and mortgage 
and medical protection under considération 
as Well, 

Public service employment is mushroom- 
ing under pressure of the current emergency, 
and there will be strong pressure for per- 
manent programs to provide government- 
financed work as a matter of right for those 
who will remain idle after the gross national 
product turns upward. The House Subcom- 
mittee on Equal Opportunities is studying a 
bill by Representatives Augustus Hawkins of 
California and Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, 
with 85 co-sponsors, that calls for a compre- 
hensive—and expensive—national program 
to cut unemployment to 3 per cent within 
eighteen months. 

The program, with an initial budget esti- 
mated at $15-billion, would become the foun- 
dation for submission by the President each 
year of a “Full Employment and National 
Purposes Budget” that would guarantee jobs 
and define national priorities in such fields 
as conservation and development of national 
resources, health care, housing, mass transit, 
promotion of competitive private enterprise 
and the elimination of poverty. 

Unauestionably a program formulated 
with such ambitious goals would vastly in- 
erease present rates of Federal outlay, quite 
possibly beyond the country’s capacity; but 
it is worth remembering that the basic prin- 
ciple of the bill aims at putting into practice 
a policy that was adopted in theory by the 
Congress a quarter century ago. Any ap- 
praisal of its potential cost has to take into 
account that unemployment programs now 
under way are expected to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $49 billion. That is money going 
out of taxpayers’ pockets, as against taxes 
that would be coming in if the jobless were 
back on regular payrolls. 

A 6 per cent standard for full employment 
would be a prescription for social unrest and 
permanent government deficits. The nation 
cannot accept the defeatist conclusion that 
one worker out of every sixteen must be 
permanently shut out of the labor market. 
There is no stability for either people or 
prices in such a design. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A U.S. DOMESTIC 
FOOD POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of this body to a state- 
ment by the U.S. Catholic Conference on 
a food policy for this country. 

This statement points out the need for 
a comprehensive approach which consid- 
ers the domestic hunger and nutrition 
problems in this country and the im- 
portance of school lunch, school break- 
fast, food stamp and elderly feeding 
programs. 

The statement also points out the ma- 
jor role which the United States plays in 
international agriculture. I quote: 

Recent food shortages have made us acutely 
aware that U.S. food and agricultural prices 
have a massive impact on the availability, 
quality and prices of food not only in this 
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country but throughout the world. Because 
food is a unique resource, necessary to life 
itself, our great capacity to produce carries 
with it awesome responsibilities. Our food 
policy must net be governed by profit con- 
siderations alone, but by the needs of hungry 
people. 


The suggested policy also points out 
the importance of full production and an 
adequate return to our farmers. I, too, 
have maintained that it makes no sense 
to cut back on production at a time when 
world food reserves are at their lowest 
in over a quarter of a century. 

We, as the statement indicates, should 
not ask farmers to assume all the re- 
sponsibility for the risks involved in full 
production without adequate protection. 

The conclusion rightly points out that 
hunger is often the result of persistent 
poverty, and food programs only supple- 
ment inadequate income. We need td 
emphasize jobs and adequate wages so 
that the basic food problems can be 
eradicated. I commend the Catholic Con- 
ference on taking this position. It pro- 
vides a useful framework for our con- 
sideration of a variety of programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON FEEDING THE HUNGRY TOWARD 

a U.S. Domestic Poticy; US. CATHOLIC 

CONFERENCE, APRIL 16, 1975 


The Department of Social Development 
and World Peace of the United States Catho- 
lic Conference takes the occasion of “Food 
Day.” Apri 17, 1975, to urge Catholics to 
deepen their understanding of the food crisis 


and commit themselves to continued reflec- 
tion and action to feed the hungry both here 
and abroad. The Church has a particular 
responsibility with regard to the food crisis 
since Jesus identified himself with the poor 
and hungry. We recognize with the 1974 
Synod of Bishops the “right to eat” as a 
fundamental right which flows from the 
basic and inalienable right to life itself. It 
is for this reason that we look upon feeding 
the hungry as a requirement of justice. 

Last November the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States adopted a pastoral plan of ac- 
tion on the world food crisis. The response to 
the Bishop's program has been widespread 
and significant. Many dioceses parishes, and 
other organizations instituted educational 
programs and raised funds for international 
humanitarian relief efforts. 

The USCC has engaged in a sustained 
effort to influence public policy on food is- 
sues. Working with the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices and the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, the USCC has testified before Con- 
gress on food and agricultural policy, and the 
Food for Peace Program. The USCC has also 
opposed efforts to increase the price of food 
stamps, and has su; increased funding 
for food and nutrition development in our 
Toreign assistance programs. 

The grave international consequences of 
food shortages must be a continuing con- 
cern of the American people. However, we 
must not neglect the very serious food and 
nutrition needs in our country. The United 
States has a responsibility in both domestic 
and international areas. These responsibili- 
ties should not be seen in conflict with each 
other, but viewed as different aspects of the 
same problem. 

The development of a comprehensive food 
policy is an urgent priority for the nation. 
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Our government is currently considering var- 
iors food issues. It will be necessary to 
weigh the competing interests of consumers, 
producers, and middiemen in the food dis- 
tribution system. Farmers seek reasonable 
prices for their products; food processors, 
retailers and distributors are concerned 
about adequate return on their investment; 
consumers worry about rising food costs. 
Lower income consumers have a particular 
concern about the future of food stamps and 
other federal nutrition programs. In addi- 
tion, policymakers need to evaluate the in- 
terests and unique responsibilities of the 
United States vis-a-vis world markets and 
international needs. 

In the midst of these competing interests, 
our food policy should work toward full pro- 
duction, equitable distribution and price 
stability. At a time when world food short- 
ages means starvation for millions, a US. 
agricultural policy of full production is abso- 
lutely essential. At the same time, U.S. food 
policy should not force low and middle in- 
come consumers and independent farmers to 
bear an unfair burden. 

In view of these considerations, we shall 
address three areas of immediate concern: 
US. food needs and nutrition programs, 
ownership and control of resources, and full 
production and target prices. 


1. U.S. FOOD NEEDS AND NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


Many people in the United States continue 
to suffer from hunger and serious malnutri- 
tion. Rapid inflation in food prices, high 
levels of unemployment and a deep reces- 
sion have meant a significant increase in 
hunger in America. While the problem is 
less severe in the United States than in other 
countries, it is no less harsh for those who 
endure it. 

Hunger and malnutrition in this country 
are essentially the result of economic factors. 
Nutritional studies indicate that malnutri- 
tion rises as income declines and that the 
worst hunger is among the very poor. The 
consequences of malnutrition are very ser- 
lous, especially for young children, It reduces 
productivity, motivation and educational 
performance, lowers resistance to disease, 
inhibits growth and development, and can 
even result in a shorter life-span. 

There are over 37 million poor people in 
the United States. Many people lack ade- 
quate nutrition because they lack employ- 
ment ani income that would enable them to 
buy sufficient food. Their situation has 
worsened as the economy has declined. Pub- 
lic assistance and social programs have not 
kept pace with inflation. Jobs have become 
almost impossible to find as unemployment 
approaches nine percent. In addition, many 
elderly persons living on fixed incomes are 
also victims of serious malnutrition. Middle 
and working class families are victims of 
similar economic pressures, Caught in the 
web of inflation, recession, and high taxes, 
many of them have lost ground in their 
battie to provide their families an adequate 
diet. 

In the last decade, the federal government 
has expanded programs aimed at providing 
an adequate diet for all Americans. Expend- 
itures on domestic food programs have risen 
to an estimated $5.8 billion in the present 
fiscal year. 

Recently it has been proposed that existing 
child nutrition programs be eliminated and 
a block grant approach be substituted which 
would cut $600-700 million from nutrition 
assistance. The USCC opposes reductions in 
domestic food aid. We urge Congress to re- 
sist attempts to eliminate these nutrition 
programs or reduce funding for food assist- 
ance. Instead, these p ‘ams should be re- 
formed to eliminate inequities and adminis- 
trative problems that may prevent eligibie 
persons from participating. They must be 
expanded to meet increasingly serious needs 
during this time of economic decline. 
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A. Families 

The food stamp program is the basic form 
of federal nutrition assistance for American 
families. This program now serves more than 
18 million people, although studies indicate 
that it reaches less than half of those who 
may be eligibie. 

The food stamp program must be main- 
tained and improved. We strongly oppose 
any increase in the price of food stamps. 
We support the recent action of Congress to 
prevent the proposed food stamp price in- 
creases and commend the President for his 
decision to accept that action. Appropriate 
steps should be taken to guarantee that the 
benefits of the program go to those who are 
actually in need. In addition, modifications 
are required to speed up the certification 
process and improve the outreach effort to 
involve other qualified families while guaran- 
teeing that eligibility requirements are en- 
forced. 

B. School children 


The federal government now provides nu- 
tritional assistance to nearly 25 million chil- 
dren through the National School Lunch 
Program. The program has both nutritional 
and educational value and should be ex- 
tended and improved. Specifically, we sup- 
port efforts to include the children of un- 
employed parents in the free lunch program 
and include orphanages and day-care centers 
in the subsidy program. We also support 
proposals to provide additional subsidies to 
cover increased costs in school lunch pro- 
grams resulting from inflation. 

The School Breakfast Program serves an 
adequate breakfast to almost two million 
children every school day. A nutritional 
breakfast has obvious educational and health 
benefits for low-income children who would 
otherwise go to school hungry. The level of 
the present program does not begin to meet 
the overall need. Additional funding and per- 
manent status for the breakfast program are 
required. 

Another undertaking that merits continued 
support is the special milk . Many 
schools, especially those without hot lunch 
programs, benefit from this successful effort 
to provide milk to school children at reduced 
prices, 

Many Catholic school students participate 
in these three programs. The Congress should 
be commended for recognizing the nutritional 
needs of non-public school children. We urge 
all qualified Catholic schools to provide these 
services for their students. 

C. Mothers and young children 


Infants, young children and expectant or 
nursing mothers have special nutritional 
needs. Food assistance at these stages can 
have major impact on the elimination of 
birth defects, mental retardation, and malnu- 
trition in newborn children. The Women, In- 
fants, and Children Program (WIC) is de- 
signed to provide high proteln diet supple- 
ments to low-income women, infants, and 
young children. We strongly support the con- 
tinued existence and expansion of this unique 
and important program. 

D. Older Americans 


The nutritional problems of the elderly 
living alone and on fixed income are espe- 
cially tragic. They often lack the financial 
resources or physical health necessary to 
provide an adequate diet. The Older Ameri- 
cans Act provides funds for community feed- 
ing programs for the elderly through com- 
munal dining rooms and meals-on-wheels 
programs along with a range of sup- 
portive services. Unfortunately, many of our 
senior citizens with nutritional problems are 
not reached by this program. In addition 
to its food benefits, a fully implemented pro- 
gram would diminish our society’s reliance 
on institutional care for the elderly, We en- 
Qorse the program and efforts to expand its 
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availability. It is an important effort to meet 
the needs of our senior citizens. 
E. Nutrition education 


An essential element of a national policy 
against hunger and malnourishment is nutri- 
tion education. Consumers need opportunities 
to improve their knowledge regarding foods 
and eating habits and to better understand 
the relationship between health and nutri- 
tion. Schools and other institutions should 
be encouraged to provide broader programs 
in practical nutrition education, 

II. OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF RESOURCES 


Recent food shortages have made us 
acutely aware that U.S. food and agricultural 
policies have a massive impact on the avail- 
ability, quality and prices of food not only 
in this country but throughout the world. 
Because food is a unique resource, necessary 
to life itself, our great capacity to produce 
it carries with it awesome responsibilities. 
Our food policy must not be governed by 
profit considerations alone, but by the needs 
of hungry people. 

A disturbing phenomenon in the United 
States is the increasing concentration occur- 
ring in the food production system. We have 
experienced a rapid decline in the number 
of farms In the U.S. over the last two decades 
and a substantial migration of families from 
rural areas to already overcrowded urban 
centers. The high cost of land, technology 
and credit make it virtually impossible for 
young people to go into agricultural produc- 
tion on their own. Government policies 
have often fostered the promotion of capital 
intensive, corporate controlled agriculture. 
Our federal and local tax structures create 
incentives for wealthy non-farm investors in 
agriculture, but do little for the competent 
full-time farmer. We support an agricultural 
system based upon widespread ownership of 
resources and the means of production. 
Legislation is needed now to inhibit further 
encroachment upon agriculture by non-farm 
corporations and to insure that our land is 
kept in the hands of those who work it. 

We are also concerned about the diminish- 
ing level of competition in the food process- 
ing and distribution system. In some sectors 
of the food industry fewer companies are 
controlling more and more of the market. 
This trend toward increasing concentration 
of control can lead to excessive profit and 
even higher prices for consumers. We urge 
a comprehensive study of non-competitive 
forces in the food industry and appropriate 
anti-trust action to eliminate monopolistic 
practices. 

Decisions about the use of land and re- 
sources are often made without rational plan- 
ning or sufficient concern for the environ- 
mental and human costs of those decisions. 
Suburban sprawl, surface mining, industrial 
development and other demands on the land 
are diverting over one million acres from 
agricultural use each year with potentially 
serious consequences for future food pro- 
duction. A more integrated and rational 
process for land use planning is necessary. 
With regard to agricultural land, the primary 
objective of land use legislation should be 
the conservation of such land for its unique 
food producing value and protection of a dis- 
persed pattern of ownership. 

Isl, FULL PRODUCTION AND TARGET PRICES 

In Ught of present food needs, farmers 
must be encouraged to produce to full 
capacity. To cut back on production in the 
face of unmet world needs would be morally 
and ethically untenable. Neither is it ac- 
ceptable, however, to ask farmers to assume 
total financial responsibility for the risks 
involved in full production without some 
protection. Widely fluctuating prices for farm 
products means at least uncertainty, and 
perhaps disaster, for small farmers. A system 
of equitable target prices should be estab- 
lished and reviewed at regular intervals to 
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assure farmers a fair return on their invest- 
ment and labor. Price supports can be set 
at levels that will not result in excessively 
high food prices for consumers, yet provide 
adequate protection for producers. 

At the same time, we support the estab- 
lishment of reserves of essential commodities 
to maintain price stability and to safeguard 
against future world food shortages. These 
reserves must be federally regulated in a 
manner that does not jeopardize a just re- 
turn for farmers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The debate over American food policy 
must be seen in a larger context. Hunger 
and malnutrition flow from basic failures in 
our society’s social and economic structures. 
Hunger is often the result of persistent pov- 
erty, and food programs only supplement 
inadequate income. They cannot substitute 
for economic resources, jobs, decent wages, 
egual opportunity or the power to change 
economic and political institutions. These 
programs are not a solution to poverty, yacial 
discrimination, inequitable taxation, of the 
isolation of the elderly. Fundamentally, our 
nation must provide jobs for those who are 
able to work and a minimal income to those 
who cannot. The US. Catholic Conference 
has consistently supported programs that 
would guarantee an adequate income for all 
Americans. We renew that call today. 

At this point, however, Church institutions, 
parishes, and individual church members 
must seek out and help those in our midst 
who lack food. For as Pope Paul has said, 
it is not enough to point to injustice and 
human need. “Such words will lack real 
weight unless they are accompanied for each 
individual by a livelier awareness of per- 
sonal responsibility and effective action.” 

At the same time, the Church must also 
participate in a rigorous and competent 
analysis of structures and systems that re- 
sult in poverty and hunger. We must become 
advocates of change so that structures are 
adapted to meet the serious needs of those 
who now go hungry. In his Apostolic Letter, 
A Call to Action, Pope Paul says Christian 
organizations “have to express in their own 
way and rising above their particular nature, 
the concrete demands of Christian faith for 
a just, and consequently, necessary, trans- 
formation of society.” a 

The hungry of the world have voiced their 
cries of anguish. We must respond to them 
not only with words of hope, but with actions 
that will mobilize the energies, talents, and 
resources of the Catholic community to as- 
sist people not only around the world but in 
this nation as well. 


SENATOR MOSS ADDRESSES THE 
LEWIS RESEARCH CENTER CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, NASA's 
Lewis Research Center, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was founded in 1941 to fill a gap 
that existed in this country in the re- 
search and development of aircraft en- 
gines. The center made substantial con- 
tributions to our massive aircraft de- 
velopment during World War II and 
since that time has been in the forefront 
of all propulsion developments from jet 
engines to rockets. 

In recent years the scientists at Lewis 
have turned their attention back to jet 
engines in an effort to make them quieter 
and more efficient. A more efficient en- 
gine is, of course, a key element in the 
development of a more fuel efficient air- 
craft. Such a development should be one 
of our highest priority goals for the next 
decade in the face of higher prices and 
dwindling supplies of oil. 
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Each year the Lewis Center sponsors a 
conference of the Nation’s leading ex- 
perts to consider a topic of current in- 
terest. This year’s conference, held 
May 12 and 13, was on the subject of air- 
craft propulsion and was attended by 
more than 500 experts. 

Frank E. Moss, distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, is one of the 
foremost proponents of the need to de- 
velop more fuel efficient aircraft. Specif- 
ically, Senator Moss urges that we aim 
for new aircraft which are 50 percent 
more fuel efficient by the late 1980's. 
That’s a tough goal, but one which is 
attainable and which I fully support. 

Mr. President, Senator Moss addressed 
the Lewis Conference on May 13 on the 
urgent importance of developing more 
fuel efficient aircraft. I ask unanimous 
consent that this excellent speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO AVIATION—HATCHING A LEANER 
PTEROSAUR 
‘By Senator FRANK E. Moss) 

Scientists recently discovered, in Texas 
naturally, the fossilized remains of the 
world’s largest flying creature—a reptile 
called the pterosaur. Its wingspan was over 
50 feet, greater than most fighter planes. The 
problem was, this jumbo buzzard dined on 
dead dinosaurs, which gradually became a 
rather scarce aviation fuel, even in prehis- 
toric Texas. Soon thereafter, the pterosaur 
declined. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I'm concerned that 
history may repeat itself. Texas and the world 
around fear that the day is coming when oil 
may go the way of the dinosaur—an ironic 
historical twist. How can we continue feeding 
our twentieth century pterosaurs? Perhaps 
the answer is to hatch a new generation of 
them, a leaner, more fuel efficient version. 

Four months ago I wrote Dr. Fletcher, the 
Administrator of NASA, asking him if NASA 
could establish, in collaboration with indus- 
try, a technology demonstration goal to make 
possible a much more fuel-efficient genera- 
tion of commercial aircraft. NASA's response 
has been most encouraging. In recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, NASA officials 
expressed their preliminary assessment: if a 
fuel efficiency program is pursued success- 
fully, commercial aircraft produced in the 
late 1980's could be designed to use 50% less 
fuel than the present fleet. 

Some observers have said that the most 
dramatic reductions in aviation fuel con- 
sumption are achievable without modifying 
the basic aircraft design at all. They point to 
our very inefficient use of commercial aircraft. 

It is true that if passenger load factors 
were to reach only 70% fuel savings would 
be 25% better than pre-oil crisis days. And 
the installation of high density seating in 
our transports could further boost the over- 
all efficiency. 

Current CAB regulation prohibits air fare 
competition between the airlines, but com- 
petition still exists in the form of route 
scheduling wars and accommodations con- 
tests—wider seats, newer movies, shorter 
skirts, 

Under this regulation we get quick reliable 
service from the airlines but we pay for it 
through lower load factors and higher fares. 
Recent events in Washington, such as Na- 
tional Airlines’ proposal for a variety of fares 
for a given trip, suggest that load factors 
may rise dramatically in the next decade be- 
cause of reguiatory changes. 
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However, two considerations undercut, I 
think, the value of this approach: 

1. The prospect of regulatory change is 
uncertain and speculative; and mainly, 

2. It doesn’t lead to better aircraft. 

If we put our effort into developing more 
fuel efficient aircraft, we accomplish several 
goals: 

1, We save fuel; 

2. We cut the operations costs of the air- 
lines; 

3. We create jobs and stimulate the aero- 
space industry; 

4. We get a more attractive product for 
export and domestic use, and, by the way, 
export of aircraft is the backbone of our 
hope for a favorable balance of payments. 

One other point to note—you may have 
asked yourself what is NASA doing getting 
into energy conservation? 

Isn't that ERDA's responsibility? 

The answer is that NASA and industry 
have always been involved in the search for 
fuel efficiency. Every decrease in aircraft 
weight, decrease in drag or improvement in 
engine efficiency is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The airplane is such an interdependent 
system that no agency but NASA is equipped 
to tinker with it. 

So what kind of improvements does NASA 
foresee when they set this remarkable goal 
of a 50% improvement? 

First, NASA engineers tell me that the use 
of the supercritical wing alone will result 
in a 10-15% overall economy improvement. 
The interesting thing about the supercrit- 
ical wing is that the rising cost of fuel has 
changed its attraction altogether. 

Originally it was seen as a means of achiev- 
ing supercritical cruise speeds, that is, cruise 
speeds closer to the sound barrier. 

But now rising fuel costs make higher 
speeds less appealing. Yet, an ancillary bene- 
fit of the supercritical wing is that the wing 
is fatter than conventional ones by about 

. 50%. Because it’s fatter, it can be made 
lighter. Unfortunately, this same concept 
does not apply to people. 

But being lighter the wing can be length- 
ened to increase the wingspan. And as every 
aeronautical engineer knows, for reasons not 
altogether clear to most Senators, a bigger 
wingspan improves the aircraft efficiency and 
fuel economy. 

To me the supercritical wing is a perfect 
example of the productivity of research. Re- 
search showed us how to change the wing 
shape into a simpler, lighter, and cheaper 
configuration that yields 10-15% more fuel 
economy. It’s the closest thing I know of to 
getting something for nothing but some R&D 
dollars. 

The second innovation that NASA will ap- 
ply to the fuel stretching generation of air- 
craft is the winglet. I'm told that this is 
just a small vertical plate added to the wing 
tip. Apparently, engineers have sought the 
right shape and size of the winglet for many 
years, believing that drag could be reduced. 
None ever worked. But at last, researchers 
have discovered just the right combination. 
Tests of current versions show a 5% increase 
in aircraft fuel economy for very little ad- 
ditional weight to the aircraft and we think 
the winglet can be retrofitted to current air- 
craft. So they too will save money. It makes 
you wonder if aeronautics isn’t more magic 
than science. After all, the alchemist of the 
Middle Ages and the aeronautical engineer 
seek the same end—to convert commonplace 
metal into gold. In the case of the winglet, 
we'll use aluminum to make black gold. 

The third candidate for the next generation 
of aircraft are advanced composite materials 
which are twice as strong yet lighter than 
conventional materials. As you know, these 
consist of fibers of graphite, boron or nylon 
embedded in plastic-like material. 

This technological breakthrough gives a 
double barreled energy benefit. First, the 
weight savings will lead to an estimated 10- 
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15% overall fuel savings. And second, manu- 
facturing a pound of composite material re- 
quires only 15% of the energy required to 
manufacture a pound of aluminum and less 
than 214% of the energy needed to produce 
a pound of titanium, So with composite 
materials we save energy as we make them 
and as we use them. 

NASA says that the obstacle right now is 
the lack of flight experience with this mate- 
rial and its cost. But the cost is dropping 
fast as more composites are produced. To 
gain flight experience with composites, many 
transports in service today are fitted with 
selected parts made of composites in order 
to evaluate them. From what I’ve seen, the 
move from metal to composites in aircraft 
will ve as significant as was the jump from 
fabric to metal. 

Another advancement will come in propul- 
sion systems in the next generation of alr- 
craft. I would have expected that we have 
already pushed jet engines to their limits 
considering that today’s transports get three 
times the fuel economy of the 1958 jets. After 
all, current automobiles get worse mileage 
than those of 1958. Yet another 5-10% im- 
provement is expected to come from reduced 
clearances, better seals and other black 
magic, 

And NASA claims that we have on the 
horizon more advanced engines with the 
“preheated combustor inlet air concept” 
which may lower fuel consumption by an- 
other 10-20% over current turbofans. 

One last innovation that may find its way 
into our next fuel-sipping generation of air- 
craft is what NASA calls “active controls” or 
“fly by wire” systems. 

I must confess that “fly by wire” left me 
cold for a while. Even if it is quadruply 
redundant, I'd feel a lot safer with good 
old-fashioned link rods and hinges between 
the pilots hands and the rudder and ele- 
vator. However, an engineer pointed out to 
me that the control surfaces on the 747— 
which I think is a pretty safe airplane— 
are moved hydraulically because a man 
doesn't have the strength to move them with 
muscle. I've decided that perhaps “fly by 
wire” is no worse than “‘fly by hose". 

One thing for sure, fly by wire is here to 
stay. 

An Air Force General recently told me that 
the F-16 and probably every Air Force fighter 
from now on will be fly by wire. But, he said, 
the biggest payoffs from this system are in 
store for transports, not fighters. 

Fly by wire lets you build smaller and 
lighter airplane tails and even to relax the 
requirements on where the center of gravity 
is—so more cargo can be carried. The plane 
flies more smoothly, too. So there’s less 
weight, less drag and more payload. NASA 
claims that the direct benefits alone of fly 
by wire and active control systems will give 
5% better fuel economy. 

Now if we rub our NASA crystal ball a 
little harder we can see even further into 
the future of aviation—beyond the 1980's. 
Sometime ahead engineers may discover a 
long-sought “cure” for the aeronautical 
equivalent of the common cold—that is, 
turbulent airflow, which saps the fuel ef- 
ficiency of aircraft. If the airflow over the 
wings, fuselage and tail can be kept smooth 
(the engineers call it “laminar”), then fuel 
economy will jump by 20-40%. That's a 
bigger gain than that promised by any other 
single innovation. 

In the 1960’s such laminar airflow was 
achieved on an experimental aircraft by 
sucking air through thousands of holes on 
the wing. It worked for a while, but I'm told 
the holes eventually clogged up with dust. 

There are many other schemes to achieve 
this laminar airflow, but so far none work. 
Considering the imagination of these NASA 
engineers, I fully expect that one day we'll 
get this whopping improvement in fuel 
economy through laminar flow control. 
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Another vision of the future includes, 
gigantic flying wings carrying payloads up 
to 6 times that of the 747. The idea is to 
store the cargo inside the wing so that the 
load is distributed evenly instead of being 
concentrated in a fuselage. This way the 
wing can be made lighter. Of course the wing 
would have to be about 10 feet thick, but 
then that’s not so tough—even Howard 
Hughes’ plywood Spruce Goose had an 11 
foot thick wing. 

Finally, decades from now we probably 
will have other fuels for aircraft besides 
petroleum. Of particular interest is hydro- 
gen, because pound for pound it has 3 times 
the energy of petroleum. Assuming storage 
problems can be worked out, hydrogen looks 
like an excellent aviation fuel. 

Getting that much hydrogen may look 
difficult now but, who knows, by then we 
may have a total hydrogen economy. I do 
believe that hydrogen will play an increas- 
ingly important role in our economy. First, 
to power the space shuttle; later, as an en- 
ergy storage medium that powers fuel cells 
as energy is required. Eventually, deuterium, 
a form of hydrogen, will be the fuel for 
fusion plants. Hydrogen itself might be 
transported as natural gas is today and used 
as a substitute for petroleum in airplanes 
and ground transportation. 

But enough of worrying about our de- 
scendants’ problems. Besides these far off 
visions of aviation, I’ve given you a glimpse 
of what NASA thinks we can actually put 
into the commercial aircraft built in 1985 
to conserve fuel—perhaps 50% less fuel. Of 
course, this is just a goal; I don’t know if 
we'll reach it or not but two things are cer- 
tain—first, the generation of commercial air- 
craft built in 1985 or so will be significantly 
more fuel efficient than what we have today, 
and second, if we don’t give NASA the money 
it needs for aircraft fuel efficiency research 
now, we'll be giving it to the Arabs as petro- 
dollars later on. 

NASA can stimulate new jobs for Ameri- 
cans, encourage design of better aircraft for 
U.S. export and cause a significant reduction 
in our dependence on oil imports from the 
Arabs. I'd say that's a bargain! I'd say I 
would pay NASA even more than they can 
save us in oll imports just to keep those dol- 
lars in our pockets and out of a sheik's 
moneybelt. 

But there is one condition on my support 
of this aircraft fuel efficiency effort. I'm 
wholeheartedly behind it, except that I 
would never want to see it become the bar- 
gaining chip for lowering safety standards 
or for serlous degradation in our aircraft 
environmental goals. 

In the past in the commercial aircraft in- 
dustry, safety has never taken a back seat 
to aircraft performance. I see no reason to 
mar that record now. I consider the environ- 
mental standards to be in the same category 
as safety. This may look like we're putting 
the aircraft manufacturers in the middle of 
a tug of war, but in reality everyone is pull- 
ing them in the same direction—toward a 
more desirable and saleable aircraft, 

Finally I want to mention a segment of 
aviation that has long been overlooked. 
General aviation aircraft flew 80 million 
passengers last year—it is a fundamental 
transportation mode in many parts of our 
country. And one-third of the light planes 
produced in the U.S, are exported, so gen- 
eral aviation aircraft are also an important 
part of our technological exports, 

Because of its wide-spread use and ex- 
port, I believe the light plane should be in- 
cluded in the fuel efficiency program. 

I was much disturbed last month by a 
NASA official's statement that the basic tech- 
nology present in the light plane has not 
changed since the late 1940's. In other words, 
we're just beginning on the learning curve 
in general aviation. 

The general aviation manufacturers are of 
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course much smaller in size than the air 
transport manufacturers and so their re- 
search budgets are far smaller as well. 
For this reason, I believe NASA can be of 
even greater assistance to general aviation in 
improving fuel economy as well as with other 
problems. Already, Piper Aircraft Company, 
working with NASA in a NASA-funded proj- 
ect, has put the supercritical wing on one of 
its light planes for tests. Engineers estimate 
that they will get a 10% saving in fuel and in 
addition a smoother ride and safer climb 
capability. 

Another big problem for general aviation is 
meeting the tough 1979 EPA emissions 
standards for aircraft piston engines. You 
may have heard that NASA has been experi- 
menting with the injection at the carburetor 
of very small amounts of hydrogen with the 
gasoline in automobile engines. The hydro- 
gen is obtained by bleeding a little gasoline 
off and catalytically cracking it in a small 
device attached to the engine. Not only are 
the emissions reduced, but fuel economy is 
improved as well—mainly because the engine 
can be run much leaner than normal. This 
system looked so good on automobiles that 
NASA has begun experimentation with light 
aircraft engines. Researchers found that not 
only are the aircraft engine emissions dras- 
tically reduced, but because of the leaner 
fuel mixture, fuel economy may be 20% 
greater at cruise power settings. So it ap- 
pears that environmental pollution controls 
and fuel economy don't have to be mutually 
exclusive on light planes at least. 

Now I want to point out here that these 
two examples of NASA contributions to gen- 
eral aviation—the supercritical wing and 
hydrogen injection—were adapted from 
NASA efforts in other areas. Let's face it, it’s 
hand-me-down technology. That’s great if it 
works, but I'd like to see NASA treat gen- 
eral aviation, not as an afterthought, but 
rather as commercial aviation’s twin. I'm 
not suggesting that the research funding for 
each should be equal but I do think that 
it’s time general aviation received some 
primary attention. 

In closing, I just want to lay to rest some 
fears that I may have caused in the audi- 
ence here. You see the chief argument sur- 
rounding the pterosaur today is whether it 
flapped its wings or merely glided—in other 
words whether it had a propulsion system. 
When NASA and industry hatch the next 
generation, a more fuel efficient generation of 
pterosaurs, I can assure you that they will 
have propulsion systems, whether or not the 
prehistoric version did. Up to now increases 
in propulsion efficiency have been far and 
away the chief reason for improvements in 
aircraft efficiency; I hope that you will con- 
tinue to lead the effort to hatch a leaner 
pterosaur. 


BLACK EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
last few weeks have seen a new series 
of optimistic projections by various 
economic spokesmen for the administra- 
tion who would have us believe that the 
current recession is ending and that 
things are looking up just around the 
corner. I have heard these projections 
before, Mr. President, and I feel no bet- 
ter about them now than I did when our 
current economic decline was just start- 
ing and again administration spokesmen 
were saying that things were not really 
going to get that bad. 

We now know that things did get that 
bad and worse. The latest unemployment 
figures show just how bad. With a na- 
tional unemployment rate of 8.9 percent, 
representing 8,176,000 million workers 
out of work, I hope that maybe the ad- 
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ministration is correct this time and 
that things are not going to get any 
worse. Unemployment is now higher than 
any time since the Depression era of the 
1930’s, and I am not confident that the 
Nation can withstand a summer of con- 
tinued rising unemployment and high 
prices on most essential goods and 
products. 

One area of this overall unemployment 
picture which I think sometimes goes un- 
noticed, Mr. President, is the fact that 
there are certain segments of our popu- 
lation which have been much harder hit 
by this current economic recession than 
others. One area where I think there has 
not been enough attention paid is in the 
area of the unemployment rate among 
the Nation’s black workers. This segment 
of our working population had just re- 
cently begun making significant gains 
in employment, bolstered by strength- 
ened Federal laws making fair and equal 
opportunity in employment a matter of 
major national concern. However, dur- 
ing this current economic decline, these 
same workers have been disproportion- 
ately affected by sustaining a much 
higher unemployment rate than their 
white counterparts. This fact is graphi- 
cally illustrated when we note that the 
unemployment rate among white work- 
ers has recently reached a level which 
is just slightly higher than the lowest 
black unemployment rate during any- 
time in the last decade. 

This tragedy and its effect on the social 
and economic development of our minor- 
ity population cannot be adequately 
shown by statistics alone, but an exami- 
nation of the facts of unemployment 
levels in cur minority communities coast 
to coast—refiects in a small way the level 
of frustration and desperation that is 
present. These facts must be made the 
focus of public attention. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I recently 
received a special report sent to me by 
Mr. Ronald H. Brown, director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. This report, which 
has been prepared by the research staff 
of that organization, carefully and 
thoroughly presents the true picture of 
black unemployment, and as such is an 
important document for our continuing 
efforts to provide the necessary relief to 
stem the tide of unemployment in our 
Nation. So that all Members of the Sen- 
ate will have an opportunity to read these 
disturbing findings, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that portions of the National Urban 
League’s study be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Rept. No. 1, March 1975, published by the 
National Urban League] 
QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REPORT ON THE BLACK 
WORKER 
RECORD UNEMPLOYMENT 

During the fourth quarter of 1974, an addi- 
tional 72,000 black workers became unem- 
ployed, bring the total number to 1.1 mil- 
lion—the highest officially recorded number 
of jobless blacks in any quarter since 1954— 
when the Bureau of Labor Statisties began to 
record unemployment by race. 

At the same time, the black unemploy- 
ment rate rose to 10.9 during the October- 
December quarter of 1974, the highest official 
rate of unemployment reached by blacks 
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nationally In any quarter in the last 10 years 
and the highest fourth quarter rate since the 
1961 recession, when it was 10.8. Thus, at 
the close of 1974, the unemployment rate 
for black workers continued to be twice 
that of white workers (5.5). 

In addition to those without jobs, the 
number of black workers who wanted to work 
full-time, but could only get part-time jobs, 
increased by 75,000 over the year, bringing 
the total number well over half million to- 
ward the end of 1974. 

HIDDEN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although these official jobless rates for 
blacks are already at record levels, they still 
understate the actual extent of unemploy- 
ment throughout the country. For the offi- 
cial definition of “unemployed” excludes 
such “hidden unemployed” as discouraged 
workers (Le., those who want a job now but 
are no longer actively seeking) and the part- 
time workers who want full-time jobs. In 
order to derive a more reliable estimate of 
the extent of unemployment, the National 
Urban League developed a Hidden Unem- 
ployment Index, that incorporates both 
groups. According to the NUL Hidden Un- 
employment Index, the actual unemploy- 
ment rate for blacks during the fourth 
quarter of 1974 was 21.0, just about double 
the official rates. Thus, a minimum of one 
out of every five black workers. was unem- 
ployed at the close of 1974—and this figure 
was much higher in urban poverty areas. 


HARD HIT GROUPS 


Among those hardest hit by the sharp rise 
in unemployment during the last quarter of 
1974 were black workers in poverty sections 
of urban areas, where half of the metro- 
politan area unemployed black workers live. 
During the last three months of 1974, the 
unemployment rate for blacks in these pov- 
erty areas soared to 14.3 from a rate of 10.5 
a year ago. 

The already deplorable employment situ- 
ation of black teenagers worsened. Well over 
one-third (36 percent) of the black teenagers 
in the labor force were without jobs during 
the last quarter of 1974. 

But the overwhelming majority (70 per- 
cent) of the black unemployed are adults. 
And among the adult workers, black women 
had the highest jobless rate (9.6). Black 
adult men had the second highest rate (7.7) 
and white women were next with (5.5), 
while white adult men had the lowest un- 
employment rate (3.9). Even black married 
men, usually considered one of the most 
stable segments of the labor force, had a 
higher unemployment rate (5.0) than all 
adult white men (3.9). (Table 1) 

LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT 


Not only were more black workers with- 
out jobs in the last quarter of 1974, but 
more black workers were unemployed for 
longer periods of time. Between the third 
and fourth quarters of 1974, the number of 
black workers out of work for three months 
or more increased by 76,000, while the num- 
ber who had been unemployed for half a 
year or more increased by 25,000. (Table 2) 

JOB LAYOFFS ON THE RISE 

During the last three months of 1974, the 
number of unemployed black workers laid off 
the job increased by 148,000—bringing the 
total number of black job losers to half a 
million. Thus, the proportion of all unem- 
ployed blacks who were laid off jumped from 
32 percent in the previous quarter to 43 
percent. 

Most of this increase in job losers occurred 
among adult black men. Two-thirds (69 per- 
cent) of the unemployed adult black men 
during the fourth quarter of 1974 had been 
laid off their jobs, compared to 38 percent of 
the adult black women, 20 percent of the 
teenage black males and 15 percent of the 
teenage black females. Thus, disproportion- 
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ate numbers of black male breadwinners were 
laid off their jobs toward the close of 1974. 
(Table 3) 

INELIGIBLES FOR JOBLESS BENEFITS HIGH 


Contrary to the popular misconception that 
most unemployed workers receive unemploy- 
ment insurance (UI), only persons who have 
been laid off their jobs can qualify. 

But most unemployed workers, whether 
black or white, had not been laid off their 
jobs. They were either entering the labor 
force for the first time (such as young people 
and students), reentering the labor force 
(such as housewives returning to the paid 
labor force) or had quit their jobs. Although 
the number of these other types of unem- 
ployed workers declined during the fourth 
quarter, they still made up the majority (57 
percent) of all unemployed black workers- 
but could not receive jobless benefits. Thus, 
at the close of 1974, 2.6 million unemployed 
white workers and 640,000 unemployed black 
workers were forced to depend on the gen- 
erosity of relatives and friends or seek public 
assistance because they were denied benefits 
supposedly available to most of the unem- 
ployed. It is imperative that, at this time of 
deepening recession, jobless benefits be ex- 
panded to cover more of the currently ineli- 
gible groups of unemployed workers, 


PRIVATE INDUSTRIES WITH HIGH JOBLESS RATES 


Although the media has understandably 
focused on the high jobless rates in the 
construction and auto industries, blacks have 
their highest unemployment rate (16.9) in 
food processing. And larger numbers of black 
workers are unemployed in the food process- 
ing industry with 41,000 jobless blacks than 
in the auto industry with 30,000 jobless 
blacks. Even larger numbers of blacks are 
unemployed in the construction industry— 
-86,000—and the unemployment rate is also 
very severe (16.6). 

Among white workers, unemployment in 
the apparel industry with a rate for these 
workers of 9.8 outranks the automobile in- 
dustry with a white rate of 7.5 in severity. 
And the 110,000 unemployed white workers 
in the apparel industry exceed the 76,000 un- 
employed white workers in the auto industry. 

The apparel industry is also a high un- 
employment rate industry for blacks with a 
rate of 13.6 and food processing has an un- 
employment rate of 7.2 for its white workers. 
Thus, the food processing and apparel 
industries across the nation have been 
affected by the current recession and infla- 
tion to a much greater extent than is widely 
publicized. 

The steepest rise in unemployment rates 
has occurred in the automobile industry. 
One year ago during the onset of the energy 
crisis, the black unemployment rate in this 
industry was 3.8 while today it is 15.6. In 
the same period of time, the white rate has 
risen from 1.9 to 7.5. Other private industries 
with high jobless rates for black workers 
during the last quarter of 1974 were: retail 
trade (11.3), personal services (10.8), textiles 
(10.7) and wholesale trade (10.0). 
UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG GOVERNMENT WORKERS 

Although blacks make up only 15 percent 
of all government workers, they comprise 
about one-third of all unemployed govern- 
ment workers. While the unemployment rate 
for white government workers remained at 
about two percent between the third and 
fourth quarters of 1974, the jobless rate for 


all black government workers rose from 5.3 
to 6.7. 


But black government workers at the local 
level have been the hardest hit of all govern- 


ment workers. While the unemployment rate 
for white local government workers remained 


unchanged at 1.7 between the last two quar- 
ters of 1974, the unemployment rate for 
black local government workers shot up from 
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7.1 to 11.2—more than six times the jobless 
rate for whites. 

Moreover, although blacks comprise only 
12 percent of all local government workers in 
the labor force, they made up half (47 per- 
cent) of all local government workers who 
were unemployed during the fourth quarter 
of 1974—up from 38 percent during the third 
quarter of 1974. 

Black unemployment at the federal and 
state levels, however, was not as acute as it 
was at the local level. Black federal workers 
had a jobless rate 5.6—about double the 2.6 
jobless rate for white federal workers, And the 
black unemployment rate was lowest at the 
state level—2.6 for all black state govern- 
ment workers, about equal to the jobless rate 
for white state government workers. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


The employment situation of the black 
worker is critical and unemployment figures 
for the early part of 1975 indicate that the 
situation is continuing to deteriorate. Al- 
ready indications are that it may very well 
be as severe as it was during the depression 
of the 30's. Ira Reid, research director of the 
National Urban League at that time, based 
on a survey of citles across the nation, esti- 
mated that 750,000 black workers were out of 
work at the end of 1931 and that one and a 
half million blacks were out of work at the 
end of 1932. Even using the limited official 
definition of unemployment, black unem- 
ployed workers have already exceeded the 
million mark. 

Many policy implications stem from our 
analysis of the data. Black workers are being 
disproportionately laid off their jobs by local 
governments at a time when Congress has 
passed legislation expanding the number of 
public jobs at the local level. If, as we have 
found, almost half of the workers who had 
previously been employed in local govern- 
ment are now out of work, certainly they 
should get their fair share of the new public 
employment jobs when they are handed out. 
Based also on the proportion of blacks 
among the long-term unemployed, they also 
deserve special consideration when these 
slots are filled. Yet it is already evident that 
many of these new public service jobs are 
not going to the long-term unemployed, 
blacks and other disadvantaged groups. 
Thus, they will once again be denied equal 
employment opportunities unless affirmative 
action commitments are enforced in both 
the public and private sectors, 

Even more serious, perhaps, are those who 
will not be helped at all by the remedies 
presently proposed. We are speaking of the 
unemployed, and this affects blacks particu- 
larly, who have virtually no job experience or 
who have been out of the labor market for a 
time and who are now again trying to find 
work. They make up almost half of the black 
unemployed and yet they are not eligible for 
the benefits under the unemployment insur- 
ance program nor are they eligible for the 
newly created jobs. Yet these are the work- 
ers least likely to have any, cushion to fall 
back on, Particularly youth who have never 
worked, are losing the valuable years of ex- 
perience needed for progress in the world of 
work, 

NOTES 


(a) The numbers of unemployed and rates 
of unemployment generally used in this re- 
port are from the official numbers and rates 
provided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) in the U.S. Department of Labor. Ac- 
cording to this definition, only those people 
are considered unemployed who did not work 
during the survey week and who actively 
searched for work within the four week pe- 
riod preceding the survey and who were avail- 
able for work (except for temporary illness) 
during that week. Those workers, ready and 
willing to work, who had become discouraged 
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by their inability to find a job or who lacked 
the means to look, are not included. These 
numbers, therefore, underestimate the true 
extent of unemployment. 

(b) In the NUL Hidden Unemployment In- 
dex we seek to correct this deficiency. Based 
on a formula developed by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the United States Con- 
gress, we take into consideration both the 
“discouraged workers” and those who work 
part-time for economic reasons. For the num- 
ber of “discouraged workers” we refer to those 
persons not in the labor force who indicated 
that they “want a job now.” Official data in 
a 1970 survey of low income areas show 
that of those black workers not in the labor 
force who indicate some desire for a job, 
only about two fifths say they want a job 
now. The figure for “discouraged workers” 
is added to both the official labor force num- 
ber and to the number of officially unem- 
ployed. Forty-six percent of the part-time 
for "economic" reasons are included to rep- 
resent the amount of employment lost by 
them. The part-time workers are already con- 
sidered in the official labor force figures and 
are, therefore, added only to the figures for 
the unemployed. The new rate of index is 
obtained by dividing the new total for the 
unemployed by the new total for the civilian 
labor force. 

(c) In addition to recording the actual 
data, BLS adjusts its statistics to eliminate 
fluctuations due to seasonal factors. Because 
we are interested in examining trends in the 
actual number of unemployed people, regard- 
less of the reasons for their unemployment, 
and because the seasonally adjusted data are 
subject to repeated revisions, it is our policy 
to use the original, unrevised statistics. 
Therefore, numbers and rates used through- 
out this report, for example, will reflect the 
unrevised, actual figures for the unemployed, 
not those which have been imputed to con- 
form to seasonal factors established by past 
experience. The unadjusted figures may be 
lower or higher than the seasonally adjusted 
numbers or rates which are generally quoted 
by the media, i 

(d) Since employment and unemployment 
statistics on blacks, distinguished from other 
nonwhites, are not generally available from 
BLS for purposes of analysis, data in this 
report, unless otherwise indicated, are for 
blacks and other races (American Indians, 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, etc.). 
Usually data include Spanish-Americans in 
the statistics for whites. 


TABLE !.—UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS OF BLACK AND WHITE 
WORKERS BY SEX AND AGE STATUS FOR SELECTED 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 2,—LONG TERM UNEMPLOYED AS PERCENT OF TOTAL 
UNEMPLOYED FOR BLACK AND WHITE WORKERS BY SEX 
AND AGE STATUS FOR SELECTED QUARTERS 


{Percent unemployed] 
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TABLE 3.—TYPE OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS BY RACE, SEX 
AND AGE STATUS, 4TH QUARTER 1974 


{Numbers in thousands] 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—NEW 
FUNDING 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure and a sense of anticipation 
that I view passage by the Senate of pro- 
visions in the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for the implementation of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 


vention Act of 1974. As a member of both 
the Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
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nile Delinquency and the Appropriations 
Committee, I have shared with a number 
of my colleagues a strong commitment to 
shepherding this important and innova- 
tive legislation through enactment and 
funding, There is an urgent need for a 
strong Federal program such as proposed 
by this act to combat juvenile crime. I 
am hopeful that the commitment which 
has been demonstrated by both the 
House and the Senate in allocating funds 
for this program signals the coming of a 
more optimistic tomorrow for our efforts 
in preventing the tragic waste of the ju- 
venile crime of yesterday and today. 

The failure of our current methods for 
dealing with the youthful offender has 
been amply demonstrated. And we re- 
ceive daily reminders that far from being 
deterred from crime, our young people 
are increasingly becoming involved in 
violent crime. During recent hearings in 
the Subcommittee To Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency, witness after witness 
detailed the unprecedented degree of vio- 
lence and vandalism within our school 
systems. Unemployment has impacted 
most upon the young whose psyches are 
often not yet ready to cope with the 
harsh realities of recession. We are now 
confronted with an expanding number of 
youthful offenders each year in addition 
to the three out of four youngsters who 
have already been subjected to our pres- 
ent juvenile justice procedures and who 
have returned to crime. Our present sys- 
tem of processing youthful offenders 
through the criminal justice system to- 
ward incarceration is neither efficient nor 
successful. It lacks social interest and it 
has failed. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act affords the opportunity 
to refocus our efforts in this area. It 
stresses the necessity of prevention if we 
are to succeed. In addition, the bill em- 
Pphasizes the importance of providing 
community-based alternatives to tradi- 
tional detention and correctional facili- 
ties used for the confinement of juve- 
niles. In order to turn our ideas into real- 
ity, an investment is necessary—an in- 
vestment that has the potential for sav- 
ing untold numbers of tax dollars in the 
future. The House of Representatives has 
authorized $15 million to the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act and an additional $10 
million of previously appropriated funds 
to be used by the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration under the spe- 
cial emphasis program. The Senate has 
designated that $25 million be appro- 
priated for the act and an additional $10 
million for the special emphasis pro- 
gram. Both chambers have included pro- 
vision for extending the deadline beyond 
the current fiscal year for the granting 
of this money. This is an important pro- 
vision because of the late date at which 
we are approving these funds. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues on 
the House-Senate conference to retain 
the maximum funding for this important 
program. It has been said that when 
what was once an idea in the mind of 
one man occurs to another man, it sig- 
nals the key to an era. I am confident 
that we now have the key to an era of in- 
creased juvenile productivity and de- 
creased juvenile delinquency in our hand. 
It remains only for us to open the door. 
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CORRECTION: THE CAMBODIAN 
SHIP INCIDENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in a 
roundup of congressional reaction to the 
administration’s handling of the Cam- 
bodian ship incident, I was quoted in 
today’s Washington Post as saying the 
President’s action was “precipitous” but 
“It worked and I’m glad he did it.” 

The Post has apparently transposed 
some other Senator’s statement to me. 

I have never at any time approved the 
handling of this matter. I said consist- 
ently to every reporter who asked my 
opinion that I regarded the action as ill- 
advised in that the President took a mil- 
itary course without first giving diplo- 
macy a chance to work. 

Needless to say, I am gratified that the 
crew has been recovered, but the action 
was not in keeping with the maturity of a 
great nation. It is always easy to take 
military action, and sometimes it may be 
necessary. In this case, however, I find 
no evidence that our officials first seri- 
ously gave diplomacy a chance to suc- 
ceed. And I strongly suspect that we do 
not yet know all the facts that were 
needed to explain the course the Presi- 
dent carried out. 

Having referred to the inaccurate 
quote in the Washington Post news 
roundup, I want to praise the Post for its 
editorial of today which concludes with 
these words: 

We have no objection to the Ford admin- 
istration’s milking this incident for its polit- 
ical value: that’s normal politics. But the 
substance of most of these and other sup- 
portive comments adds up to a measure of 
jingoistic claptrap beyond all reason. It is 
nothing short of alarming that one rather 
small incident in which the greatest power 
in the world used force against a country 
describing itself as “small, poor and needy"’— 
an isolated and friendless country at that— 
could be such a tonic to official Washington. 
That anyone could find the Mayaguez affair 
a valid or meaningful guide to the require- 
ments of post-Vietnam foreign policy at other 
times and places defies common sense. Re- 
sponsible people ought not to be magnify- 
ing this affair and casting it as a useful prece- 
dent for whatever ails America in the wake 
of Vietnam. They ought to be pointing out 
that every other problem of policy is harder 
and more delicate and not open to the kind 
of quick military fix which, fortunately, 
worked in this case. 

The United States has not suddently rein- 
stated itself as a full-fledged four-star opera- 
tive world power capable of commanding the 
respect and confidence of big and little pow- 
ers alike. It has only enjoyed a brief inter- 
lude of high, and happily successful, adven- 
ture before returning, as it must, to the 
real world, 


I was also impressed by the thoughtful 
statement of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Netson) in the Senate yesterday. 
I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Netson’s statement be printed again in 
the Recorp and unanimous consent that 
the full text of the Post editorial also be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 15, 
1975} 
On CAMBODIAN AREA MILITARY AcTION 


Mr. Newtson. Mr. President, there is no 
doubt about the popularity of the President's 
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decision to recapture the Mayaguez by force. 
Reaction around the Congress is near unani- 
mous. I have no doubt the public response 
is the same. Hardly even a muted voice of 
doubt has been raised. After all our honor 
and dignity were at stake. 

Nevertheless the real question still re- 
mains: Was our Government's action the 
right one? Did it serve the best Interests of 
the Nation? I think not. Neither congres- 
sional nor public popularity is a reliable test 
of the soundness of important policy deci- 
sions. This is especially so in emotional and 
emergency situations. 

What vital national interest was at stake 
to justify such a precipitate and violent 
response? Was our ship in contested waters? 
Was it justifiable to land our Marines in 
Thailand without that government's con- 
sent? Did we need to sacrifice any of the 
lives of our soldiers, endanger the ship's crew 
and bomb a Cambodian airport in order to 
settle this dispute? The answer, I think, is 
no. We did not even bother to give the nego- 
tiating process a fair trial. 

Of course it is an offensive challenge to 
any sovereign mation for its ships to be 
intercepted on the high seas. Nonetheless it 
is not a nove} event. It happens from time 
to time in all parts of the world. It occurs 
with great regularity off the coasts of South 
America where fishing boats are intercepted 
and hauled into port from as far as 150 
miles into international waters. 

Ironically, news reports state that our Gov- 
ernment received a Cambodian statement 
offering return of the ship but the military 
action was already under way. 

These Incidents are matters for negotia- 
tions not force. The test of the strength and 
maturity of a superpower is better measured 
by its restraint in minor incidents such as 
this rather than a demonstration of the 
power the world already knows we have at 
our command. 

Thus I dissent from the conventional wis- 
dom that tells us we must prove our virility 


and maintain our credibility by responding 
with violence wherever and whenever we 
may be challenged, however minor the insult, 


[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1975] 
THe RETRIEVAL OF THE MAYAGUEZ 


Two kinds of satisfaction are being taken 
from the retrieval of the Mayaguez by Amer- 
ican marines and from the return of the 
merchant ship’s 40 crew members by their 
Cambodian captors. The first kind is, of 
course, relief that the men and their ship 
got out safely. Those 40 men were in danger 
throughout their ordeal, and no one could 
be sure that they would survive either their 
capture by the Cambodians on Monday, or 
their confinement if it had continued, or 
the American effort to rescue them. It was a 
bold decision President Ford took to go after 
them. Given the results, it was also on bal- 
ance a successful one, despite the military 
casualties, And given the silence the Cam- 
bodians had apparently maintained until 
then, he may have had very little choice. 
By the time the Cambodians announced they 
were willing to return the ship and also (the 
context of the announcement makes clear) 
the crew, military action had already begun 
and it would have been extremely difficult 
if not impossible to halt it. 

There will be time enough to scan the 
record of the diplomatic initiatives attempted 
beforehand by the administration and to see 
what if any substance there may be to the 
Cambodian claim that the Mayaguez was 
merély the latest of a series of “provocative” 
foreign ships to sall through its territorial 
waters. For now we can all be grateful that 
the ship and its crew are back on the undis- 
puted high seas. 

The second kind of satisfaction being taken 
from the Mayaguez affair is, however, of an 
entirely different sort. We refer to the posi- 
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tively manic glee with which the incident 
has been seized on by the administration and 
its supporters as proof that the international 
position of the United States, not to speak 
of its self-esteem, has been somehow magi- 
cally restored after the collapse of this coun- 
try’s 30-year effort to contain the advance 
of insurgency in Indochina. 

Listen to Vice President Nelson Rocke- 
feller: “I'm very proud to be an American 
today.” And Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger; “...a firm and measured re- 
sponse to the high-handed and crude use 
of force. To countenance such an act would 
mean the weakening of international order 
and civilized communications.” And Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.): if Mr, Ford had 
not sent in troops, “every little half-assed 
nation is going to take shots at us.” HEW 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger: “I'm glad to 
have something to be proud of again.” Sen. 
John Tower (R-Tex.): “In the eyes of the 
world this enhances confidence in the United 
States to react and react expeditiously.” Sen. 
Carl Curtis (R-Neb.): “The courageous and 
decisive action by President Ford will do 
more for the cause of liberty around the 
world than all of the diplomatic meetings 
and conferences that have been held in the 
last few years and will be heid in the next 
five years.” Rep. Carroll Hubbard (D-Ky.): 
“Had we shown some fortitude such as this 
during the past 10 years, we could have easily 
won the war in Vietnam and avoided the em- 
barrassment of the Pueblo hijacking.” 

We have no objection to the Ford admin- 
istration’s milking this incident for its polit- 
ical value: that’s normal politics. But the 
substance of most of these and other suppor- 
tive comments adds up to a measure of jin- 
goistic claptrap beyond all reason. It is noth- 
ing short of alarming that one rather small 
incident in which the greatest power in the 
world used force against a country describ- 
ing itself as “small, poor and needy”—an 
isolated and friendless country at that—could 
be such a tonie to official Washington. That 
anyone could find the Mayaguez affair a 
valid or meaningful guide to the require- 
ments of post-Vietnam foreign policy at other 
times and places defles common sense. Re- 
sponsible people ought not to be magnify- 
ing this affair and casting it as a useful 
precedent for whatever ails America in the 
wake of Vietnam. They ought to be pointing 
out that every other problem of policy is 
harder and more delicate and not open to 
the kind of quick military fix which, fortu- 
nately, worked in this case. 

The United States has not suddenly re- 
instated itself as a full-fledged four-star op- 
erative world power capable of commanding 
the respect and confidence of big and little 
powers alike. It has only enjoyed a brief 
interlude of high, and happily successful, 
adventure before returning, as it must, to the 
real world. 


S. 1756—COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 
AND OTHER CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined in the introduction with Senator 
SCHWEIKER, on the request of the ad- 
ministration, of S. 1756, a bill to extend 
appropriation authorizations for com- 
municable disease and other control pro- 
grams. 

I am pleased that the administration 
recognized through this legislation the 
need for a continued Federal effort re- 
specting these programs. However, I can- 
not support certain provisions in the bill, 
For example, I am opposed to the ad- 
ministration’s recommendation for a re- 
duction in the authorization levels. 
Efforts to prevent and combat com- 
municable disease reflects the strengths 
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of a health-care system. Moreover, it is 
the weak, the disenfranchised, and the 
powerless that are most susceptible to 
these diseases. We cannot. permit our 
immunization levels to drop so all of us 
are at risk and all of us are vulnerable. 
We now have the means to control polio, 
tetanus, diphtheria, measles, rubella, and 
mumps. These are communicable diseases 
which recognize no State boundary and 
are issues of national concern. We must 
continue to protect the less fortunate citi- 
zens of our country and avoid any further 
epidemic outbreaks of these highly con- 
tagious diseases. 

Also, Iam opposed to the provisions in 
the bill which consolidate venereal dis- 
ease with the other disease and control 
programs and also repeal the venereal 
disease research and State formula grant 
authorities. There is an urgent need to 
continue the national commitment es- 
tablished in existing law based on a bill 
I introduced a little more than 3 years 
ago. We have reached a new chapter in 
the saga of VD prevention and control 
and we must continue our support levels 
both for proven and theorized control 
activities, 

During 1974, the most recent year for 
which data is available, and the second 
year of authority under this act, several 
new and interesting phenomena occurred 
relative to control activities and inei- 
dence trends that have been perceived as 
positive by VD control personnel. At the 
same time it is essential that we main- 
tain the highest level of research support 
into the prevention of venereal disease. 
Only recently new breakthroughs have 
been found and we dare not now cut back 
on.our level of support. 

Further, I am opposed to the repeal, 
in the administration bill, of lead-based 
poisoning grants at the local level. 

I am concerned by the administra- 
tion’s failure to stimulate a commitment 
to the establishment of a national strat- 
egy with regard to education for health 
promotion and preventive medicine. Our 
killers today are accidents, heart disease, 
respiratory diseases, and lung cancer. If 
we are to control these epidemics, we 
must set forth a new strategy. One which 
assists us to understand the nature and 
causes of self-imposed risks, adds to our 
knowledge of illness, educate patients 
and consumers about health mainte- 
nance and prevention, and improves the 
physical and social environment. That is 
the purpose of health education legisla- 
tion which Senator KENNEDY and I in- 
troduced as separate bills. 

I believe we must explore new direc- 
tional emphasis with regard to health 
education. We cannot sit back and rely 
upon the past. 


CAPITAL AREA HEALTH 
CONSORTIUM 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, health 
care costs in America are rapidly rising. 
Most Americans find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to pay for hospital care unless they 
are fortunate enough to have good pri- 
vate health insurance policies. 

More must be done by all segments of 
the health care industry to control costs. 

I am pleased that a number of Con- 
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necticut hospitals are leading the way 
in efforts to hold down costs. 

Eight hospitals in the Hartford area 
have joined together in the Capital Area 
Health Consortium in an effort to reduce 
hospital costs while improving health 
care through regional cooperation. 

By sharing of facilities, centralizing 
purchases, and avoiding duplication of 
efforts, the consortium is doing on a 
voluntary basis just what I believe is 
necessary to do to improve our health 
care system. I fully support and ap- 
plaud the consortium’s work. 

In the late 1960's, my Subcommittee 
on Government Operations looked into 
the problems of coordination of health 
care delivery and reached the same con- 
clusion that the consortium has 
reached—that cooperative efforts at the 
local level can improve health care de- 
livery and cut costs. 

Recently, Business Week magazine de- 
scribed the efforts of the consortium. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERFORMING MAJOR SURGERY ON 
Hosprrat Costs 

(The plan of eight Hartford hospitals to 
join together could be a national model.) 

“I think that we are the cutting edge of 
something very important,” says John M. 
Danielson, executive director of the Capital 
Area Health Consortium (CAHC). 

Danielson is talking about a year-old or- 
ganization of eight Hartford-area hospitals 
that aims to reduce hospital costs while im- 
proving health care through regional coop- 
eration. If its early successes prove out, the 
beneficiaries will range far beyond the 1.5- 
million persons in the CAHC service area, 
They will include U.S. patients, U.S. health 
care providers, and the thousands of U.S, em- 
ployers who have grimly paid soaring em- 
ployee health insurance premiums as average 
daily hospital bills rose from $61.38 in 1968 
to an estimated $132 in 1974. With federal 
fiat and economic necessity both pushing 
hospitals toward some form of regional or- 
ganization, the CAHC could become a na- 
tional model. 

Certainly the hospital industry under- 
stands its importance. 

“Consortiums such as this can help to 
avoid duplication, which adds to the cost 
of patient care,” says John Alexander Mc- 
Mahon, president of the American Hospital 
Assn. Specifically, McMahon notes, regional 
planning will ensure that no new construc- 
tion is undertaken without proof of need; 
it will encourage the community to examine 
its resources in order to eliminate idle ca- 
pacity, either by closing superfluous units or 
using them for other purposes, and it will 
develop better management techniques for 
both personnel and money. 

SHARING PACILITIES 

The Hartford instrument for achieving 
these aims consists of eight highly diversi- 
fied hospitals: public and private, general 
and specialized, Catholic and Jewish, big and 
small. Incorporated as a consortium last May, 
the eight have begun to plan jointly, share 
facilities, centralize purchases, and—utter 
anathema to the medical establishment— 
permit their doctors to treat their patients 
in any CAHC hospital with available beds. 

Not even the Detroit Medical Center Corp., 
the country’s other major regional hospital 
consortium (with a long headstart on CAHC 
and a track record of $60-million in new con- 
struction averted through joint use of exist- 
ing facilities) has taken this momentous 
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step. Rare anywhere and unique for so varied 
a group of hospitals, the granting of “sec- 
ondary” appointments to doctors with “pri- 
mary” appointments elsewhere means that 
each hospital relinquishes its traditional 
right to certify every doctor who will practice 
within its walls. 

It also means, says Danielson, that all 
3,000 beds in the eight hospitals are avail- 
able to all 2,000 doctors in the consortium. 
In addition to preventing delays in treating 
patients, this arrangement lowers overhead 
costs of formerly underrutilized hospitals 
and avoids the need to build expensive addi- 
tions to formerly overcrowded ones. As good 
medicine and good business practice, it 
typifies what the CAHC is all about. 

Other Innovations include; 

A heart surgery team that operates at 
both Hartford Hospital and St. Francis Hos- 
pital, the two local units with heart surgery 
facilities. “We considered consolidating 
heart surgery in one hospital, but that would 
have required expansion of whichever one we 
chose,” says Danielson. “So we decided to 
keep both facilities and move the team 
between the two.” 

A single nurses’ aide training program 
using the facilities of all eight hospitals, 
at lower administrative cost and with 
greater student exposure to a variety of 
nursing situations than in the eight nurses’- 
aide training programs that had preceded 
it. 

Closed-circuit TV that enable university 
medical students, for instance, to watch 
specialists make their rounds at Newington 
Children’s Hospital from their pediatrics 
classroom at the University of Connecticut 
Health Center Hospital in Farmington. 
Ultimately the TV link will be used for both 
teaching and medical consultations. 

Joint use of an EMI, Ltd., brain scanner, 
a $390,000 neurological testing device now 
on order, 

All this is just a beginning, say CAHC's 
board members, eight doctors, eight admin- 
istrators, and eight hospital trustees. Once 
the consortium is operating full blast, its 
potential economies in just one area—group 
purchasing—may be measured by a study 
conducted last year by Professor Dean S. 
Ammer of Northeastern University. “Com- 
petent purchasing and inventory control 
[using group purchasing] can reduce ag- 
gregate hospital charges by at least $1-bil- 
lion @ year,” Professor Ammer found. That 
is 9% of the current $11-billion total. 

At present, hospitals buy only $200-mil- 
lion, or 2%, of their annual needs through 
group purchases, 

EDUCATING 


To Danielson, the CAHC’s greatest poten- 
tial for cost savings lies in the less obvious 
area of preventive medicine. “You can save 
nickels and dimes by combining laundries, 
but you save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars by keeping people out of that high- 
cost hospital system,” he says, a conviction 
backed by Leslie P. Hemry, president of 
the Health Insurance Assn. of America. 
Hemry cites “overutilization” as a major 
hospital industry cost. 

Danielson envisions an extensive educa- 
tional system (using lectures, printed ma- 
terial, cassettes, and films in English and 
Spanish), usable in classroom situations, 
hospital treatment, follow-up therapy, am- 
bulatory care, visiting nurse services, and 
chronic care facilities. A pilot program in 
patient education is already under way with 
funding from Connecticut Blue Cross, Inc. 
It seeks to teach patients and their fami- 
lies how to avoid recurrence of condi- 
tions requiring hospitalization—strokes, 
diabetic crises, and the like. 

Also on the CAHC’s agenda are an inven- 
tory of each hospital's facilities, creation of 
a formula to measure the health and health 
care resources of the community as a whole, 
establishment of a management program for 
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hospital chiefs of staff and department chair- 
men, development of a training workshop 
for nurse clinicians in cancer, expansion of 
an outpatient program for alcoholism treat- 
ment, affiliation (now under way) of the 
area’s single holdout hospital, the Veterans 
Administration Hospital at Newington. 

In Danielson’s view, no great psychologi- 
cal change must occur to enable physicians 
to forsake old-style medical practice for the 
CAHC’s hospital-oriented, consortium model, 
The development of complex modern medi- 
cine wiped out old-style practice years ago, 
be believes. 

“Doctors can't take care of their patients 
anymore by going around from house to 
house with a little black bag,” he says. “It 
would take a truck and three busloads of 
technicians. So the responsibility for orga- 
nizing primary medical care and the delivery 
system rests institutionally, with the hos- 
pital.” In this situation, Danielson says, par- 
ticipation in a hospital consortium becomes 
the physician’s best method of influencing 
the planning of health care generally. 

PREMIUMS 


With or without doctor support, regional 
health care planning clearly lies ahead. Last 
January President Ford signed a National 
Planning & Resources Development Act that 
requires each state to create regional Health 
Systems Agencies to superintend planning 
(and justify. its plans to Washington) or 
forfeit its share of the $1-billion in federal 
funds available for health facilities. 

The planning act followed hard on the 
1972 amendments to the Social Security Law 
that authorize a one-third reduction in fed- 
eral matching payments for long-term insti- 
tutional care under medicare and medicaid to 
states that fail to control cost and quality 
and mandate the creation of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, composed 
of doctors, to exercise this control. National 
health insurance—inevitable in the opinion 
of most health care experts—must also logi- 
cally require regional planning and controls. 

Moreover, the private sector has begun to 
exert pressures of its own. Total health in- 
surance and disability benefits paid to the 
“healthy” segment of the population, per- 
sons under 65, rose more than 120% between 
1968 and 1974, and insurance executives 
know that there is a realistic limit to how 
high insurance premiums can go. It is no 
coincidence that the CAHC appeared in the 
insurance capital of the U.S. Hartford-area 
companies, which write more than a quarter 
of the nation’s private commercial health in- 
surance and man the boards of local hos- 
pitals, worked hard to bring it to pass. 

“This kind of a regional approach has the 
potential to accomplish in the private sec- 
tor many of the goals sought, but still un- 
realized, in federal planning proposals.” says 
Robert D. Kilpatrick, a senior vice-president 
at Connecticut General Insurance Corp. 

Adds AHA’s McMahon: By dropping their 
historic insistence on certifying doctors in- 
dividually, the CAHC hospitals have “demon- 
strated what private, public, and voluntary 
hospitals can do to set up a model for na- 
tional health insurance.” 

Indeed, Aetna Life & Casualty may use the 
CAHC in an experiment approximating one 
form of national health insurance. Aetna 
will confirm only that the plan is under con- 
sideration. But specialists involved with the 
program say that the experiment would in- 
volve use of a health card that Aetna em- 
ployees would use as a guarantee of payment 
when entering any CAHC hospital. Aetna 
would pay the hospital, then bill the em- 
ployee for costs not covered by insurance. 


JUDGING THE JUDICIARIES 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, Peter 
Schuck is known to many of us, because 
of his role with Consumers Union. He 
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was also director of the Nader Congress 
Project Study on the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, on both of which I have 
been privileged to serve. The study has 
now been published and has been re- 
viewed in the Washington Post by Prof. 
Arthur S. Miller, a consultant to the 
Subcommittee on Separation of Powers 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

As ranking minority member of that 
subcommittee, I am pleased to call atten- 
tion to this study of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees. Much that is contained therein 
is highly informative, especially for those 
of us who have spent a great deal of 
time working with the committees. I also 
believe that the Miller review bears read- 
ing and so I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGING THE JUDICIARIES 
(Reviewed by Arthur S. Miller) 


The reviewer is œ professor of law at 
George Washington University and a consul- 
tant to the Senate's Subcommittee on Sepa- 
ration oj Powers. His forthcoming book is 
“The Modern Corporate State.” 

Writing in 1885, 18 years after the trial 
of Andrew Johnson, Woodrow Wiison as- 
serted that “the predominant and control- 
ling force, the center and source of all motive 
and all regulative power fin American gov- 
ernment] is Congress ... The Legislature is 
the aggressive spirit.” He soon changed his 
mind, maintaining in 1908 that “the Presi- 
dent is at liberty, both in law and conscience 
to be as big a man as he can.” Since then, a 
succession of chief executives have made the 
office the most powerful in the world. 

The question today is whether history will 
repeat itself. Will Congress again be “the 
predomiaant and controlling force’? Did 
Watergate reverse the tide of power running 
toward 1600 Pennsylvania Ave.? Although the 
evidence is just beginning to accumulate, the 
answer seems to be clear: Despite much huf- 
fing and puffing on the Hill, the center of 
governmental power will continue to lie at 
the other end of the Avenue. 

Certainly there is little in “The Judiciary 
Committees” to lead one to think otherwise, 
True, most of the research for the book was 
conducted in 1972, so it is not a post-Water- 
gate analysis. 

The book is the first of several volumes to 
be published by Ralph Nader's Congress 
Project. Nader believes that Congress “is the 
heart of our democracy” and that the Judi- 
ciary Committees are its “lifeblood.” Peter 
Schuck, a lawyer who directed the study and 
wrote much of it, asserts that the obscurity 
that enveils Congress “is profoundly dispirit- 
ing to the democratic enterprise.” 

There. is little in this book to validate 
either statement. Lacking is any analysis in 
depth—or, for that matter, any organizing 
principle. The two committees and their work 
are described, but in a way that adds little 
that is new for any knowledgeable student. 

What emerges, however, is a combination 
of congressional ineptitude and a willingness 
to cooperate with the executive—mainly, the 
Department of Justice. There is little ques- 
tion, as the study concludes, that the com- 
mittees “are seriously deficient in a number 
of respects.” But is it enough merely to 
chronicle their manifold inadequacies, with- 
out probing into the basic reasons why? 

Having described the committees and their 
activities, the book ends with recommenda- 
tions for change. Most are both obvious and 
modest: The Senate committee should adopt 
formal rules and it should have a better way 
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of considering judicial nominations; un- 
necessary subcommittees should be abolished 
and waste eliminated; more “oversight” of 
the executive branch should occur; there 
should be improved communications between 
the House and Senate; and jurisdiction over 
civil rights should be reorganized. The House 
committee should be “energized”; subcom- 
mittee chairmen should have more author- 
ity; more subcommittees should be created; 
the procedures for processing private bills 
should be “rationalized”; staff and budget 
should be expanded. 

The list contains several more similar items, 
But it does not discuss how to get there 
from here. To mention but one problem, 
how is the power of Sen. James Eastland, 
chairman of the Senate committee, to be 
controlled by the membership.” 

Certainly, reform of the two judiciary 
committees, while necessary, is not going 
to take place unless a substantial majority in 
both houses wants to do so. The highly 
publicized reforms, this term in the House, 
that toppled Wilbur Mills and Wright Pat- 
man, are at best a small beginning to a major 
job. Much more is needed throughout Con- 
gress, if that body is ever again to perform 
its constitutional task of being the center of 
legislative power—in Wilson's words, “the 
aggressive spirit” in American government. 

Five more volumes—on the revenue, com- 
merce, environment, money and rules com- 
mittees—are scheduled by the Nader Project. 
When published, perhaps the authors will 
then turn their talents to fundamental re- 
forms of the national legislature itself. One 
that should be considered is whether a bi- 
cameral organization, in the scientific-tech- 
nological age, is an anachronism upon which 
major surgery should be performed. 

Is there any longer any reason to have 
two houses of Congress, which in final analy- 
sis wind up being 535 individualists each 
pursuing his or her own interests (and pos- 
sibly those of his or her constituents) ? 

Congress is top-heavy with those having 
the vote, while far too limited in staff and 
resources to be more than a pygmy against 
the colossus that makes up the bureauc- 
racy—that so-called executive branch. The 
time has come to think seriously of stream- 
lining the entire institution. Failing that, 
the judiciary (and other) committees will 
continue to flo under with varying degrees 
of ineffectuality. 

Congress, in short, resembles a great 
beached whale, with Just enough energy to 
fitp its tail back and forth. Now and then, as 
Richard Nixon found out, a flip of the tail 
can be lethal. But the legislative whale lacks 
sustained and consistent locomotive power. 
There is little in this book either by way of 
description or tion, to make one 
think the condition will change. Nor ts there 
anything in the recommended changes in 
committee practice that gets to the root of 
the problem. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
status of women—their rights and re- 
sponsibilities—is an issue which is in- 
tegrally involved with the most pressing 
problems of our day—food and popula- 
tion and peace. It is an issue which con- 
cerns not only women, but also men; 
which affects not only the present, but 
the future as well. We must have equal 
rights for all, or we have civil rights for 
none. 

The United Nations designated 1975 as 
International Women’s Year to stimu- 
late world initiative anc action to pro- 
mote genuine equality between men and 
women; to integrate women into the 
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total development effort; and to recog- 
nize the importance of women’s con- 
tribution to peace. 

I am particularly pleased that 118 men 
and women from the U.S. Congress who 
recognize the importance of our woman- 
power joined me on Wednesday in spon- 
soring the Joint Congressional Sympo- 
sium on International Women’s Year. 
The symposium served two major func- 
tions—to focus attention on those bar- 
riers in the United States to the full par- 
ticipation of women in the social, polit- 
ical, and economic life of our Nation, and 
to prepare recommendations for the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations-spon- 
sored International Women’s Year Con- 
ference in Mexico in June. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter inviting ecosponsor- 
ship of the Joint Congressional Sympo- 
sium, and my keynote address, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 18, 1975. 

Desa COLLEAGUE: The United Nations has 
designated 1975 as International Women's 
Year to stimulate world initiative and action 
to promote equality between men and 
women; integrate women into the total de- 
velopment effort; and recognize the impor- 
tance of women’s increasing contribution to 
the strengthening of world peace. On Jan- 
uary 30, 1974, former President Nixon issued 
a proclamation calling upon the Congress 
and all the people of the United States to 
proceed with practical and constructive 
measures for the advancement of women dur- 
ing this special Year. 

In cooperation with the United Nations 
and in response to the President, we are 
holding a Congressional Symposium on In- 
ternational Women’s Year on May 14, 1975. 
‘This symposium will serve as à Congressional 
contribution to the national effort already 
under way to further improve the status of 
women and as a Congressional preparatory 
conference to the June International Wom- 
en's Year Conference tn Mexico City. The 
symposium will examine current federal tegis- 
lation affecting women in the United States; 
draft recommendations to the 94th Congress 
for amendments or additions to such legis- 
lation; review the proposed International 
Women’s Year World Pian of Action; and for- 
mulate resolutions to be presented by the 
US. Delegation at the June conference. 

Because of the importance of International 
Women's Year, we feel Congress needs to 
make a concerted effort to examine critically 
the objectives, goals, and plans of the Year 
prior to US. participation m the United 
Nations conference. So that 1975 will be 
more than a year of hollow celebration, we 
urge you to join us in cosponsoring this 
important symposium. For further informa- 
tion, please call Julia Bloch (43921) or Aviva 
Futorian (56616). 

Sincerely, 


Summary Acenpa: “EQUALITY, DEVELOPMENT, 
PEACE” 


A Joint Congressional Symposium on Inter- 
national Women’s Year and Federal Laws 
Affecting the Status of Women in the 
United States of America, May 14, 1975 
The symposium will examine current fed- 

eral legislation affecting women in the United 

States; draft recommendations to the 94th 
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Congress for amendments or additions to 
such legislation; review the proposed Inter- 
national Women’s Year World Plan of Ac- 
tion; and formulate resolutions to be pre- 
sented by the U.S. Delegation at the June 
conference. The symposium is organized 
around the theme of International Women's 
Year: Equality, Development, Peace. 
MORNING SCHEDULE 

Opening Session: Distinguished speakers 
from the Congress and the United Nations 
will set the tone of the symposium by ad- 
dressing themselves to the historical changes 
in the status of women in the United States 
and the purpose of the United Nations Inter- 
national Women’s Year Conference. 

Panel I: “The Political Woman”: Women, 
im increasing numbers and with increasing 
influence, are participating in the political 
world. To do so, women must contend with 
social, economic, and psychological con- 
straints. An examination and understanding 
of these forces is essential before an equal 
partnership between men and women in the 
political world can be achieved. 

Panel II: The Social Contract: While some 
people feel that existing federal laws and 
executive orders provide a sufficient legal 
base for overcoming traditional sex discrimi- 
nation, many others feel that existing laws 
are not being adequately enforced or that 
additional fegisiation is needed. Panelists 
will address themselves to the interrelated 
subjects of health, education, and social 
service legislation and employment oppor- 
tunities for women. 

AFTERNOON SCHEDULE 

Panel TI: Women and Foreign Policy: As 
women participate more fully in all aspects 
of soclety domestically, it is inevitable that 
they wili become an integral part of the 
international community. The panel discus- 
sion of “Women and Forelgn Policy” will 
center on the unique contributions women 
are making toward the attainment of world 
peace. 


Panel IV: World Plan of Action: The draft 
World Plan of Action presents guidelines for 
national action to ensure the total integra- 
tion of women into societal development. 
The afternoon session will culminate in an 
examination of this pian and its relevance 
to women in the United States. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR Husert H. HUMPHREY 


I welcome you to this Joint Congressional 
Sympostum on International Women’s Year. 
Senator Percy, Congresswomen Holtzman 
and Fenwick, the additional 115 Congres- 
sional sponsors of the symposium and I 
are delighted that all of you have joined 
us today. 

The status of women—their rights and 
responsibitities—is no sectarian issue. It is 
an issue integrally involved with the most 
pressing problems of our day—food and pop- 
ulation and peace It is an issue which con- 
cerns not only women, but men; which 
affects not only the present, but also the 
future. 

Unfortunately, many men in positions of 
responsibility and authority are concerned 
with making today’s bread, not tomorrow’s 
opportunities; interested in profit, not pres- 
ervation; present-minded, not future- 
oriented. We meed the leadership of both 
men and women who are future minded; 
who care about the well-being of future 
generations. 

For far too long, the institutions of 
power—government, industry, and the mili- 
tary—have been under the sole stewardship 
of men, It now is time that we allow women 
to take their share of responsibility for the 
successes and failures of the future. 

When the United Nations General Assem- 
bly declared 1975 as International Women's 
Year, it singled out three goals for the year. 
They sre: 
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To promote equality between men and 
women; 

To insure the full integration of women 
in economic development; 

And to recognize the importance of 
women's increasing contribution to the de- 
velopment of friendly relations and coopers- 
tion among states and to the strengthening 
of world peace. 

These are admirable goals, but we have a 
long way to go in achieving them. 

Despite the advances of the last 30 years, 
discrimination against women remains a fact 
of life. This is true not only in those few 
countries in which the laws sanction or 
even mandate a lower status for women, but 
also in the advanced countries such as our 
own in which the laws may declare an equal 
status for men and women, but the customs 
and traditions may dictate separate and not 
always equal treatment. 

The discrimination under law by such 
countries as Ethiopia and Saudi Arabia, and 
the de facto discrimination in such advanced 
countries as the United States and the Soviet 
Union, not only are robbing the men and 
women of these societies of the opportuni- 
ties for full expression of their aspirations— 
they also are denying humanity vital re- 
Sources for solving the world's economic, 
Social and political problems. 

I fought the Civil Rights battle 15 yeara 
in the Congress to s successful legislative 
conclusion. But I know that battle ts far 
from over. 

It continues in the fight to implement 
that legisIation and other legislation aimed 
at assuring equal opportuntiy for all. It 
continues in the struggle of women to 
achieve full equality with men—equal pay 
for equal work, equal access to the profes- 
sions, equal access to financial credit, remov- 
al of the artificial barriers that have barred 
those women who so desire a full participa- 
tion in the intellectual, economic and politi- 
cal life of our nation. 

There can be no civil rights in his country 
without acknowledging the rights of the 
largest minority of them all—women! 

The final ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, which I co-sponsored, is a nec- 
essary prerequisite to the establishment of a 
fully integrated society where talent and 
ability are the only criterla for opportunity 
and advancement. Passage of adequate child 
care legislation also is vital to assuring men 
and women the fullest opportunities so that 
they may compete in the marketplace and 
provide for their children’s welfare. This 
legislation ts critical for those who must 
work, Just to keep their families above the 
poverty line. 

But changing laws or assuring their im- 
plementation is not enough. ‘The more seri- 
ous barriers to equality lie in the attitudes 
and stereotypes many people continue to 
hold on the relative roles of the sexes. 

The idea that woman's sole function is to 
create a family is obsolete. But there are still 
many people who categoricaly assert that 
“woman's place is in the home.” It is a mis- 
take to assume that caring for a family and 
home should be tasks limited to women, or 
that the undertaking of them should auto- 
matically prohibit women—or men—from 
other pursuits or professions. 

Circumstances create traditions, and cir- 
cumstances change traditions. The circum- 
stances which created the traditional role of 
women have changed. The needs of society 
have changed, and the traditions and mores 
of society will need to change with them. 

I see the future as a time of new energy, 
new direction, better values, and better ad- 
justed men and women. 

I look forward to the day when there are 
no distinctions between men and women’s 
work, when mate secretaries are as common 
as female secretaries, when female bosses are 
as common as male bosses, when more of 
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our university professors are women, when 
women participate in such crucial discus- 
sions as the SALT negotiations and MBFR 
negotiations on an equal footing with men. 

There are no rational reasons why none 
of these events has yet occurred; it's just 
many people in many positions still think 
in traditional terms about man’s work and 
woman's work. Hopefully, during IWY we 
will be abie to focus enough attention on 
the lost opportunities for humanity resulting 
from these attitudes. 

The poorest people in the world are not 
those who lack money, but those who have 
no options. Both men and women are suffer- 
ing now, because men and women have not 
been given the option of living up to their 
true potentiais. 

It is time to put a stop to the cultural 
and educational practices which rigidly mold 
women from their earllest years to seek 
and expect second rate wages and positions 
of employment with no opportunity of ad- 
vancement, while molding men to fit into 
equally rigid, although different, roles. It's 
time we took full advantage of the vast tal- 
ents of over half our population. 

We ought to have a new motto: “If it's 
good for women, it’s good for the country!” 

We are particularly fortunate in the 
United States that IWY falls in 1975, one 
year before the 200th anniversary of our na- 
tional independence. With proper action 
during IWY, our bicentennial can be a cele- 
bration of a genulme commitment to the 
equal opportunities, equal rights under the 
law, and equal freedom for all our people en- 
shrined in our nation’s Declaration of In- 
dependence and Bill of Rights. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ENERGY 
SUPPLIERS TODAY 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, one of the 
most pressing issues facing the Nation 
and the world today is that of energy. 
My State of Tennessee over the years 
has been fortunate to have the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to serve it. However, the 
TVA faces difficulties as well as other 
utilities. Aubrey Wagner, the Chairman 
of the TVA Board, delivered a speech on 
April 16, 1975, outlining very well some 
of the problems of energy today. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Wagner’s 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY AUBREY J. WAGNER, CHARMAN, 


‘These are troubled times for anyone in the 
electric power business. All across the Nation 
consumers are indignant about the increases 
in their electric bills. The prices of other 
commodities they buy have risen too, but 
somehow or other their sense of frustration 
and resentment against the problems of in- 
flation in general are vented on their electric 
utility. You know this better than I, for Iam 
sure that in spite of the great numbers of 
complaints that come to my desk, even more 
come to yours. 

Unfortunately, the energy problem, crisis, 
shortage, or whatever you want to cail it, 
seems to me to fit in the same category as 
Mark Twain's comment about the weather, 
“Everyone talks about it, but no one does 
anything about it” One reason nothing gets 
done is that the talk—the compiaints—are 
not directed at the basic source of the prob- 
lem. For the most part, as you well know, the 
power supplier is mot the real source of the 
increased rates. We have become the whip- 
ping boy because we must pass on costs that 
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we cannot avoid, that we cannot absorb, and 
over which we have no control. If electric 
rates are ever to stabilize at reasonable 
levels—and I certainly agree that they must— 
consumers simply must know where the real 
trouble lies. Then their complaints can begin 
to have telling effect. 

You and we in the Tennessee Valley were 
established to serve consumers’ interests. We 
are their representatives. I think it is up to 
us to tell them where the problem is. 

The TVA electric system including your 
operations, has often been described as a 
yardstick of power costs. If this is so, we 
should be able to look at the record here in 
the Tennessee Valley and diagnose the prob- 
lem, The diagnosis is rather simple. Power 
rates are going up because coal costs are go- 
ing up. The culprit is not your local distribu- 
tion system, Nor is it TVA. The culprit is 
coal, 


Coal is by far the largest single item in the 
cost of producing electricity in our system, 
Last year it accounted for nearly 70 percent 
of TVA’s production costs at our steam plants 
(including depreciation). Even including the 
output from our hydro plants, coal accounted 
for nearly 60 percent of system production 
eosts. Obviously, then, any change in the 
price of coal drastically affects TVA's costs 
and consequently the rates we must charge 
to “stay In the black.” 

The total costs of the TVA power system 
this fiscal’ year are running about $300 mil- 
lion above last year’s costs—and three- 
fourths of that increase is in fuel and re- 
lated costs. The other one-fourth is divided 
among the cost of money, depreciation, labor, 
and other expense. So even though we keep 
looking for savings in other areas, there is no 
way these savings can have more than a 
small effect in offsetting this enormous fuel 
cost increase. 

Even with all we have said on the subject, I 
don’t believe that most consumers really un- 
derstand just how much the cost of power 
plant fuel has increased, or its direct effect 
on their electric bills, 

In 1970 the average cost of coal burned in 
TVA power plants was $4.73 a ton. Last fiscal 
year it was $8.61. But by February of this 
year it had skyrocketed to $15.41 a ton. That 

nted an 80 percent jump in just one 
year’s time, and an increase of more than 
220 percent since 1970. 

That is not the end of it. Our average 
fuel expense did not rise as fast as the mar- 
ket price of coal, because we have continued 
to recieve much of our coal supply at rela- 
tively favorable prices under contracts 
awarded before last year’s big jump in coal 
prices.-But as these contracts run out and 
must be replaced or renegotiated, more and 
more of our coal supply reflects the present 
high market prices. 

At the height of the coal supply squeeze 
Jast summer and fall, TVA had to pay as 
much as $35 a ton to get coal, and others 
reportedly paid even $55 or more, Since De- 
cember the market has eased a bit (perhaps 
temporarily) and we have been able to buy 
coal to rebuild our stockpiles at a delivered 
cost generally between $20 and $25 a ton, 
That is only half as much as the peak prices 
some power systems paid for coal last year, 
but it is still well above the overall average 
fuel cost level that is covered by present 
power rates. So even if coal prices stabilize 
at their present levels, this will continue to 
have a heavy added impact on electric rates. 

‘There is no way that we—or any utility— 
can swallow these burgeoning costs. We must 
have the coal to carry our loads. As you 
know, coal is currently a seller’s market. As a 
nation we are consuming more than is being 
produced and this situation apparently will 
continue at least through 1976. It will prob- 
ably get even more restrictive as power plants 
and others are forced to turn to coal instead 
of gas and oil. Under such circumstances, 
there is no real competition. We and other 
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utilities ultimately must pay what the coal 
producers ask or the lights will go out. 
Faced with that choice we end up paying 
what is asked. 

If the honest cost of producing coal justi- 
fied these high prices, then perhaps there 
would be nothing to do but accept them. But 
I do not believe they do. Since 1970, the con- 
sumer’s price index has gone up about 35 
percent. During that same period, the prices 
paid for power plant coal have increased 
about 300 to 400 percent. The cost of produc- 
ing coal may have increased faster than con- 
sumer items generally, but certainly not 12 
times as fast! 

Coal production costs vary widely from 
mine to mine. By our estimates, in the 
region which provides our coal, production 
costs may range in most cases from about 
$7 to $17 per ton, including a 20 percent re- 
turn on the investment. The variance de- 
pends of course upon the thickness of the 
seam, whether deep or surface mined, and 
the difficulty of the mining conditions and 
reclamation requirements. 

As you can see, that suggests pretty clearly 
that when prices were at their peak in last 
year’s coal supply squeeze, some suppliers 
were able to rake off excess profits of up to 
$15 or $20 a ton. Since that time prices have 
dropped back somewhat, but there is no 
assurance that the same kind of squeeze 
between the demand for coal and the avail- 
able supply will not occur again. In fact 
there are several reasons to be concerned 
that it will happen again—the pressure to 
utilize more coal in place of oil, the contin- 
uing high cost of fuel oll, and the possible 
effects of the various restrictions that are 
being placed on the mining and burning of 
coal 


What does all this mean to the consumer? 
It is the average cost of coal burned in our 
power plants that forces the rates upward, 
and this average fuel expense has not yet 
caught up with market prices for coal. But 
it certainly has been moving swiftly in that 
direction, with that jump in the past year 
from less than $9 a ton to more than $15 a 
ton. And it will go higher. If coal prices 
should stabilize at around $25 a ton, as some 
have suggested, that would amount to over 
a half billion dollars more per year—a half 
billion unjustifiable dollars of excess profits 
that you and we have to collect from house- 
holders, businessmen, and industries all over 
the Tennessee Valley, and turn into the 
hands of a relatively few coal producers. 

We are forced to stand as buffers between 
those who are pocketing these millions and 
the hard pressed consumers who must dig 
up the dollars. And we are taking unshirted 
hell for it while the real culprits, sheltered 
from criticism, rake in the windfall profits. 
It seems to me it is time for us to make it 
clear to consumers where their dollars are 
going and where their efforts and energies 
aimed at controlling electric rates should 
really be directed. 

In addition to the effect of coal prices, the 
public must also understand the impact of 
environmental protection programs on the 
rate base. At the present time the price tag 
for environmental protection is tolerable. 
But if the Nation does not assess the total 
energy-environment picture and establish 
sound priorities, sound standards, and rea- 
sonable programs of implementation, the 
impact on electric rates could become in- 
tolerable in the years ahead. 

In the past decade there has been a strong 
surge of interest in natural resources and 
the environment. This surge was overdue, 
but some of the actions taken or proposed 
in an effort to correct past mistakes have 
been hastily- and ill-conceived. Some are 
illusory or even negative in their results. In 
the 1974 annual report of Resources for the 
Future, Marion Clawson reminds us: “The 
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resource-environmental problems present 
many of life’s inescapable choices: ends, 
goals, and desires are unlimited, but means 
to achieve them are not.” All of us share the 
desire for clean air and clean water, but we 
do not have unlimited means to fulfill this 
desire, 

It is our job to help the consuming public 
understand this relationship between clean 
air and water, on the one hand, and the cost 
of achieving them, on the other. 

There must be a demonstration that the 
benefits are worth the costs. And since the 
costs will ultimately be borne by the con- 
sumer it is the consumer who should be sat- 
ished that he is willing to spend his dollars 
for the benefits he will receive. It is im- 
portant, too, to recognize that once the deci- 
Sion is made to install pollution controls, 
the equipment is bought and its construc- 
tion proceeds, The die is cast. It may be sev- 
eral years before operation begins and the 
costs start to appear in the consumer’s elec- 
tric bill. But they will surely be there once 
the equipment is installed. They will be sub- 
stantial, And it will be too late to change 
our minds—to decide they are not worth 
the cost. Once the investment is made, it 
must be paid for—and the only source of 
funds is the consumer. 

Unfortunately, most consumers haye not 
yet faced up to the connection between clean 
air and clean water and the cost of providing 
them, A recent suryey by one of our major 
television networks y showed that 
some 80 percent of the people polled would 
not want air or water quality standards 
relaxed even in the face of an energy short- 
age. Yet nationwide protests against cur- 
rent rate increases are intense—rate in- 
creases that will have to be much, much 
greater if present pressures for some con- 
trols are not relaxed. 

We have said many times that the air and 
water must be kept clean, that land dis- 
turbed by strip mining must be reclaimed, 
but we have also said many times that bal- 
ance must be struck between goals and 
means. As you know, expenditures in TVA’s 
pollution control p are estimated at 
nearly $255 million for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, which is $74 million higher than 
for the current fiscal year. This is a lot of 
money. It is evidence of our commitment to 
a healthy environment. But we are also com- 
mitted to the consumers’ interests, And we 
are not willing to spend their money for con- 
trols whose need is not clear nor whose ef- 
fective workability has not been reasonably 
established. 

Some of you will recall that three years 
ago in New Orleans, I addressed this group 
on the subject, “Power, Environment, and 
Your Pocketbook.” I pointed out that pro- 
posed environmental controls facing us at 
that time could add from $400 to $800 mil- 
lion each year to the region’s electric bills, I 
have not updated these figures, but I suspect 
that new calculations today would put the 
cost estimate on the high side of that range. 
And these costs are coming on top of electric 
bills that already create real hardships for 
some users of electricity. 

Obviously we need to do a better job of 
getting across this message—not that the 
goal of environmental protection can be 
abandoned, but that in making decisions 
among alternative ways of meeting that goal, 
the impact on the consumer and the econ- 
omy cannot be ignored. 

Higher electric rates have created many 
suggestions on what can be done to hold 
down rates. Most of them do not get at the 
real problem. The majority who complain, of 
course, simply want the rates held at the low 
levels of the past. If we were to follow that 
course in the face of increasing coal costs, 
interest costs, and environmental costs we 
would soon be unable to pay our bills, We 
would be in violation of the TVA Act, in vio- 
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lation of the covenants with bondholders, 
and ultimately we would be unable to con- 
tinue to operate. Our consumers might have 
lower rates for a few weeks or months, but 
the end result would be total failure of the 
power system. 

Another proposal that crops up from time 
to time is that our rates should be subject 
to review by a regulatory commission other 
than the TVA Board. It seems to me the 
simplest answer to this suggestion is that 
rates in other sections of the Nation are reg- 
ulated by such commissions, yet they are 
higher rates than in the TVA region, and in 
most cases their recent increases have been 
greater than ours. 

The system for setting rates provided for 
by the Congress in the TVA Act and used 
here in the Tennessee Valiey has (except for 
the hydro-biessed Pacific Northwest) pro- 
duced the Nation's lowest rates. And it has 
maintained financial integrity of the power 
system at a time when many regulated utili- 
ties have been forced into the gravest of fi- 
nancial straits. It thus fulfills the basic pur- 
poses of ratemaking: protection of the con- 
sumer and maintaining financial soundness 
of the supplier. The TVA Board is required 
by law both to sell electricity at the lowest 
possible rates and to operate in the black. 
We also have broader responsibilities for the 
economic development of the region and low- 
cost electricity is a powerful tool for that 
task. No other rate-setting body in the Na- 
tion operates under such strict controls. 

Within this region, troubled by rate in- 
creases, we hear occasional suggestions that 
maybe it is time to return the electric power 
business to private control. Strangely 
enough, outside the region where rate in- 
creases are even more severe, the reverse sug- 
gestion is made more frequently—that it is 
time in those areas to replace private elec- 
tric utility operations with public owner- 
ship. As a matter of fact, the current in- 
creases have nothing to do with public vs 
private ownership of the utility system. Pri- 
vate owners using coal face the same prob- 
lems that we do. Those who use oil for fuel 
face an even more aggravated situation; 
their fuel costs are twice as high as ours. 
This is one situation where the consumers 
of privately- and publicly-owned utilities 
have a common problem. Electric rates are 
up because fuel costs are up; the consumers’ 
quarrel should be with fuel suppliers, not 
with their electric utility. 

We have examined other suggestions such 
as inverted rates, higher rates for industry 
to subsidize residential consumers, and a va- 
riety of other proposals. We have examined 
them all—and we will continue to look at 
alternatives and suggestions—but I believe 
you are familiar with the pitfalls most of 
them present. Therefore, I will not go into 
them in detail. 

We need to urge the public to look at the 
record—yours and ours. I am confident that 
any one who takes the time to do so will find 
that jointly we are doing one of the best jobs 
in the United States in serving the users of 
electricity at the lowest feasible rates. The 
system works! And it works well. 

One reason it works is that electricity is 
understood and used in the TVA area as 
part of a total integrated resource develop- 
ment program carried out for the well-being 
of the people of this region and the Nation. 

Our problems today is that our consumers, 
as well as those elsewhere, are saying they 
can’t stand the rate of increase in electric 
bills, and there is merit in their complaints, 
But we must somehow make them under- 
stand that rising prices of electricity can 
be brought under control only as coal prices 
can be brought under control. Profits in coal 
production are exorbitant. If they are re- 
turned to reasonable levels, the price of elec- 
tricity can come down. (And, incidentally, 
in my judgment, a very large step toward 
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controlling inflation will have been taken.) 
Neither TVA nor any utility can accomplish 
this by itself. If coal producers do not vol- 
untarily reduce profits to reasonable 
amounts, action at the national level, prob- 
ably by the Congress, will be required. if 
consumers really want to stop the increase 
in their electric bills, their attention must 
be directed at coal. And for the years ahead, 
they must also take a closer look at their 
desire for environmental cleanup and decide 
where they want to strike the balance be- 
tween benefits and costs—decide how much 
they want to spend for cleaner air and 
cleaner water. 

We must help the consuming public to 
define and understand these issues. Wide- 
spread, cooperative action across the Valley 
is not something new. Through the years 
TVA has worked in partnership with the 
local power systems, with farmers, business- 
men, industrialists, workers, and many others 
in cooperative programs to renew the region. 

Way back in 1936 the TVA Board said, 
“The planning of the Valley's future must 
be the democratic iabor of many agencies 
and individuals, and final success is as much 
a matter of general initiative as of general 
consent.” Thirty-nine years later the region 
needs to again ignite that democratic initia- 
tive—ignite it to fight unreasonable coal 
prices, so that our future will continue to 
include reasonable electric rates as a force 
to help make this great region an even better 
Place to live. 


CRUELTY IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the most 
reliable news reports coming out of 
Cambodia disclose the most ruthless kind 
of inhumane treatment to the Cam- 
bodian people by the victorious Com- 
munists. While no estimates can be given 
of the deaths and suffering of these peo- 
ple, we can safely assume that when 
millions are driven from their homes 
and from sickbeds in the hospitals to the 
countryside and told to return to the soil 
without any advance preparation, that 
more human suffering and deaths will 
occur than if executions had been carried 
out with the machine guns of the Com- 
munists. 

For months and months prior to this 
terrible tragedy, I heard and read where 
many of my fellow Americans plead for 
the United States to withdraw its aid 
from these brave souls who were at- 
tempting to defend the right to live and 
work as they chose. If only we would cut 
off the aid we were told, the suffering and 
killing would stop. These people who 
were making such accusations have been 
painfully silent about the cruelty now 
being imposed on these people. 

Surely some day we will learn from 
history that no Communist takeover has 
ever been successfully accomplished 
without the eventual elimination of those 
who strive for and are willing to fight 
for the freedom to live as they please 
and work as they please and to speak 
as they please. I hope that school chil- 
dren in the future will never forget the 
agony now being endured by these 
people. 

On May 15, 1975, an editorial entitled 
“Cruelty in Cambodia,” appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal. I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire editorial be 
printed in the Recorp and thus pre- 
served for future study. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRUELTY IN CAMBODIA 

Millions of Cambodians have been driven 
into the countryside to grub for food or die, 
and their fate is not likely to be reported by 
UN observers, Amnesty International or pry- 
ing journalists. One can only imagine the 
suffering and degradation, but clearly the 
new rulers of Cambodia have invented a new 
brand of cruelty. 

The extraordinary spectacle provokes a 
jumble of reactions, the simpiest of which 
is that it has not been idle fear that in re- 
cent months has moved refugees to flight. 
The experience in Phnom Penh shows again 
what can happen when a new revolutionary 
government seizes power. We can give thanks 
that nothing comparable has yet happened 
in Saigon, but should note that there was 
no assurance that it would not. 

There is, for that matter, no assurance 
even yet. When the Communists took over 
North Vietnam in 1954, they spent a year or 
two consolidating their hold. Only then did 
the bloodbath start, and some 50,000 were 
executed. The excuse was a “land reform” 
campaign, though the late Bernard Fall re- 
ported that the typical holding of the “Iand- 
owner” class was less than two acres, Hanoi 
has since admitted to excesses in this in- 
cident, which gives some hope that it may 
be less brutal this time around. But the fact 
remains that no Communist government has 
ever been consolidated without some similar 
purge. 

Already, the Cambodian experience is a 
crisis for those Americans who have built 
their moral and intellectual universe on op- 
position to American policy in Indochina. 
One starts to read half-hearted apologetics. 
We are told that since there is no reliable 
news, we cannot be sure that people are 
dying. At least the new Cambodians are seri- 
ous men we read. We are told that the forced 
exodus makes sense seen through the eyes 
of the Khmer Rouge—as if we should look 
at the burning of Jews through the eyes 
of the Nazi. 

What a different standard the same people 
apply to similar sins when committed by a 
non-Communist dictatorship. Indeed, it is 
especially instructive to compare Cambodia 
with, say, Chile. Shortly after the Khmer 
Rouge drove its population into the country- 
side, the Chilean junta announced the re- 
instatement of habeas corpus. This may 
prove to be a mere announcement not put 
into actual practice, but when will even the 
announcement be forthcoming in Cam- 
bodia? 

At the very least, you do have reports on 
repression in Chile from UN observers, 
Amnesty International and prying journal- 
ists. Surely, this altogether healthy pressure 
in ttself makes no small difference in terms 
of alleviating human suffering. But it is a 
symbol of something broader; so long as 2 
nation is tied to the West there is pressure 
toward and at least a chance of evolution 
toward Western ideals of freedom. When the 
Khmer Rouge replaces Lon Nol, or the North 
Vietnamese replace Mr. Thieu, that chance 
is closed forever. 

Beyond that, since the end of World War 
II the Communists have had a monopoly 
on that special kind of cruelty that comes 
from millennial ambition. Since taking 
power, for example, the Chilean junta has 
seemed to try to redeem the exaggerations 
initially directed at it by maintaining its 
own Gulag Archipelago, though an amateur- 
ish one compared with the original. But the 
junta certainly has done nothing compara- 
bie to the extermination of the Kulaks, the 
systematic tand-reform kifiings in China or 
North Vietnam or the Cambodian march to 
nowhere. 
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The hallmark of this kind of cruelty is 
that it is not directed at specific enemies, 
real or imagined, but at whole classes and 
whole populations. It bespeaks not mun- 
dane greed for power, but the terrible self- 
righteousness that derives from a “sense of 
mission.” The mission may be “liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity”; someone has summed up 
the message of the French Revolution as, 
“Be my brother or I will kill you.” More re- 
cently, the mission has been building a new 
Soviet man, or seeking a new purity in a 
new agrarian Khmer society. History's worst 
eruelties have always resulted from the am- 
bition to build a new society, in truth, the 
ambition to change the nature of man. 

It is precisely this millennial ambition, 
and the “strength of character” that derives 
from it, that makes revolutionary move- 
ments so attractive to Western liberals. The 
liberals’ current disillusionment over Cam- 
bodia is after all nothing new. Of all the 
great British Whigs, only Burke saw immedi- 
ately the essential murderousness that dis- 
tinguished the French Revolution from the 
American one. And we must remember that 
Lincoln Steffens, the ancestor of all investi- 
gative journalists, returned from Soviet Rus- 
sia proc that he had seen the fu- 
ture and it works. So on through the “land 
reformers” in China, Cuba and now Cam- 
bodia, 

It is too much to hope, we suppose, that 
eventually the lesson will sink in. It is after 
all no easy lesson that cruelties like we now 
see in Cambodia result from lofty purpose, 
from the attempt to impose large and glow- 
ing abstractions on tiny and recalcitrant 
man. It is an even harder lesson that free- 
dom means reign not only for man’s lofty 
side but for his worldly one, and that any- 
one seriously interested in the quest for free- 
dom will have to abandon the quest for hu- 
man perfection. 


HOME CANNING—SHORTAGES OF 
JARS AND LIDS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in an 
effort to combat the rising cost of food 
over the past few years, Americans have 
in turned to home gardening. 
In 1974, there were approximately 6 
million new home gardens; projections 
for this growing season are that an addi- 
tional 6 million gardens are being sown. 
This, among other factors, has precipi- 
tated a severe shortage in canning jars 
and lids for the coming harvest. 

My own State of Maryland has been 
particularly hard-hit by this shortage— 
primarily in the western part of the 
State. I have been contacted by large 
numbers of my constituents, both long- 
time gardeners and novices, who are con- 
cerned and confused by this situation. In 
an effort to better understand the con- 
ditions which might have led to this 
shortage so that remedial action could 
be taken before the canning season be- 
gan, I first contacted the Federal Trade 
Commission on January 10, 1975. On 
January 21, the Commission provided 
me with an outline of the basic factors 
responsible for the low availability of 
canning supplies. On February 3, 1975, 
I once again contacted the FTC request- 
ing that a full staff inquiry be conducted 
and that a report detailing the reasons 
for the shortage and the prognosis for 
relief be prepared. 

The Commission has responded to my 
additional inquiry. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that their letter to me be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1975. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MatTuiss: This reply is in 
response to your letter of February 3, 1975, 
which concerned the recent shortage of can- 
ning supplies. You inquire as to some of the 
matters set forth in our January 21, 1975, 
letter to you which outlined the basic fac- 
tors contributing to this shortage. 

As to the raw materials shortages, our re- 
ports show increased demand internationally 
for tin plate and domestically for soda ash. 
Further, two major synthetic soda ash plants 
had to be closed due to environmental re- 
strictions. In the 1974 season, therefore, can- 
ning equipment manufacturers were expe- 
riencing acute raw materials shortages. The 
situation for the 1975 season may be some- 
what alleviated due to efforts that we under- 
stand have been made by Mrs. Virginia 
Knauer’s Office of Consumer Affairs to per- 
suade raw materials suppliers to direct a 
greater part of their materials to canning 
equipment manufacturers. These manufac- 
turers currently report no materials shortage 
but do appear to be experiencing insufficient 
productive capacity due to the fact that they 
were unable to plan for major expansion. We 
understand that the capacity that is operat- 
ing is being used to its fullest extent—24 
hours a day, seven days a week, when condi- 
tions permit. 

A historical perspective may help put the 
present shortage into a more meaningful 
context. Before inflation encouraged many 
families to grow their own produce for cur- 
rent and future consumption, the canning 
equipment industry appears to have been in 
sharp decline. One indication of this decline 
is the decrease in quantity of lids shipped 
from 14 million gross in 1955 to 8 million in 
1973. Also, shipments for 1973 were 30.4 per- 
cent below those of 1972. Still another indi- 
cation is presented by the report of the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, Glass 
Containers 1973/1974, which shows that the 
number of lids shipped per hundred wide 
mouth jars shipped went from 27.5 in 1960 
to 13.47 in 1973. 

The deglining canning equipment industry 
was suddenly confronted with a precipitous- 
ly increased demand in the 1974 canning 
season. Inflation was largely responsible for 
a reported six million new home gardens in 
1974; an estimated addition of another six 
million is forecast for 1975. This combination 
of a declining industry and unanticipated 
demand increase of themselves seem, on the 
basis of our present analyses, to account for 
the severe shortage of canning equipment for 
the 1974 season. 

In addition, national inflationary pressures 
and energy problems acted to intensify the 
severity of the shortage. Our information 
shows that commercial food preserving com- 
panies simultaneously were experiencing 
Shortages of metal and plastic containers 
and therefore the prices of those packaging 
forms increased. Both as a means of econ- 
omizing and as a means of insuring an ade- 
quate container supply, commercial produc- 
ers began to substitute relatively less ex- 
pensive and more readily available glass con- 
tainers. Thus; the already significant in- 
adequacy of the container supply for home 
canning purposes was compounded by the 
diversion of these goods and their raw mate- 
rials to the competing commercial food pro- 
duction sector. 

As above mentioned, manufactures of 
home canning equipment report that raw 
materials shortages appear to have abated. 
Data collected by the Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs indicates that the three major manu- 
facturers fo home canning supplies, Ball, 
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Kerr, and Bernardin (which produces only 
lids and caps) have increased production by 
an overall of about thirty percent from last 
year’s record production and that two new 
major entries into the market have been 
made by Anchor-Hocking and Owens-Illinois. 
Also, several smaller firms have entered the 
market. 

Therefore, it is anticipated that the total 
supply situation will have eased somewhat. 
Our monitoring suggests that manufactur- 
ers’ planned production of the complete jar- 
lid assembly is for over four hundred million 
units but that projected demand for these 
assemblies is for only three hundred million 
units. Our forecasts for the supply of sep- 
arate replacenient lids is less optimistic but, 
at this stage, necessarily uncertain. Produc- 
tion of 1.6 billion lids is estimated for the 
1975 season and demand forecasts range from 
.95 billion to 2.85 billion. 

You specifically inquire whether the in- 
dustry structure could be contributing to 
the canning equipment shortage. On the 
basis of our present information we do not 
believe that structural factors are contribut- 
ing significantly to the shortage. As set forth 
above, the industry, if anything, is becom- 
ing increasingly competitively structured be- 
cause the entry of new firms has been en- 
couraged by recently high return on invest- 
ment. Indeed, this entry seems to offer a 
“real life’ illustration of the competitive 
prototype. Although we have received com- 
plaints and allegations of withholding of 
goods, our monitoring indicates that, to the 
contrary, inventories have been at record 
lows since the 1974 canning season. Also, as 
is usual during periods of short supply of 
important commodities, we have received 
numerous reports concerning so-called black 
markets in the distribution of canning 
equipment, However, the federal antitrust 
and trade regulation laws administered by 
this agency offer relief from black market 
practices only when antitrust illegality has 
been demonstrated. 

The information collected by this agency 
as highlighted and summarized herein in- 
dicates that the current shortage of canning 
equipment is the predictable result of tem- 
porary and unanticipated economic phenom- 
ena and not related to antitrust violations 
which -would warrant a major investigative 
and enforcement effort by this agency. Our 
monitoring of the canning supply market is 
continuing but there is no present plan to 
publish a formal study. Of course, we shall 
be pleased to keep you informed of any 
major agency activities in this area. 

For the present, may we restate our in- 
terest in receiving from you any information 
that would indicate a restraint of trade, ex- 
ercise of monopoly power, or other antitrust 
illegality. Also, please be assured that I am 
always available to answer any further ques- 
tions you may have. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry A. GARFIELD II, 
Assistant Director for Evaluation, 
Bureau of Competition. 


HOUSING TAX CREDITS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, many 
people from Connecticut have written to 
me for information concerning the new 
tax credit which Congress enacted to 
stimulate the housing industry and en- 
courage the purchase of new housing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing series of questions and answers, 
prepared by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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HOUSING CREDIT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I live in an apartment and am buying 
a residence for the first time. My new resi- 
dence will qualify for the housing credit, 
How do I compute the credit? 

A. You are entitled to a credit equal to 
5 percent of the adjusted basis (generally 
your cost of acquisition) of your new prin- 
cipal residence up to a maximum credit of 
$2,000. 

Q. Can the credit be greater than my tax 
liability? 

A. No, the credit cannot exceed your tax 
liability for the year in which the credit is 
taken and cannot be carried back or carried 
over to a subsequent year. 

Q. I have purchased a condominium for 
$40,000 (including closing costs) and received 
a new car with a fair market value of $3,000 
as a “bonus” for purchasing the condomin- 
ium. How much of a credit am I entitled to? 

A, Assuming the residence otherwise quali- 
fies, you are entitled to a credit of $1,850 
based on an adjusted basis of $37,000 since 
the cost of the residence must be reduced by 
the fair market value of the car you received. 
You cannot claim this credit, however, to 
the extent it exceeds your tax lability. 

Q. I have just sold for $40,000 an old resi- 
dence that cost me $25,000 and am reinvest- 
ing the proceeds in a new principal residence 
qualifying for the credit for a total cost (in- 
cluding closing costs) of $50,000. Does the 
sale of my old residence affect the amount of 
the credit I am entitled to? 

A. Yes. If the gain on the sale of your old 
residence was unrecognized as gain under 
the law, the cost of your new residence is 
reduced in determining the adjusted basis 
on which the credit is calculated. Therefore, 
the adjusted basis is $35,000 ($50,000 minus 
the unrecognized gain of $15,000) and the 
credit allowed is $1,750. 

Q. My wife and I are purchasing a house 
that qualifies for the housing credit. We are 
taking title as tenants by the entirety. What 
is the maximum credit we can claim? 

A. If you file a joint return you are en- 
titled to a credit on your joint return equal 
to 5 percent of the adjusted basis of your 
new principal residence up to a maximum 
credit of $2,000. If you file separately each 
of you may take one-half of the credit on 
your separate return up to a maximum credit 
of $1,000. 

Q. My sister and I are purchasing as joint 
tenants, with right of survivorship, a house 
which otherwise qualifies, and are making 
unequal contributions. What is the maxi- 
mum credit we can claim? 

A. You are entitled to a combined cred- 
it equal to 5 percent of the adjusted basis 
of your new principal residence for you and 
your sister up to $2,000. That amount is al- 
located between the two of you in proportion 
to your ownership interests. Since you are 
joint tenants, with right of survivorship, you 
are each entitled to one-half of the com- 
bined credit. 

Q. I have just purchased a completely 
renovated townhouse; does it qualify? 

A. No, townhouses and condominiums or 
cooperative apartments can qualify, but they 
must be new. A renovated building does not 
qualify as a new principal residence regard- 
less of the extent of the renovation. 

Q. Can a houseboat qualify as a new princi- 
pal residence? 

A. Yes, provided it is, in fact, used as your 
new principal residence. 

Q. I am purchasing stock as a tenant- 
shareholder in a cooperative housing develop- 
ment; can such a residence qualify for the 
credit? 

A. Yes, the credit can apply to a tenant- 
shareholder in a cooperative housing proj- 
ect provided he uses as his principal resi- 
dence the house or apartment he is entitled 
as a shareholder to occupy. 
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Q. I plan to purchase a townhouse and 
rent it out; does it qualify? 

A. No, the property purchased must be 
your new principal residence (generally the 
place where you live most of the year). 

Q. I have been living in a house for the 
last two months as a renter and plan to buy 
the house under a written option in my orig- 
inal lease agreement. The house was new 
when I moved in. Can the house qualify? 

A. Yes, the house can qualify. It would 
not qualify if you were not the original oc- 
cupant. 

Q. Who can I purchase from? Are there 
any limitations? 

A. You cannot claim the credit for a 
purchase from your spouse, ancestors or 
lineal descendants or from a related cor- 
poration, partnership or trust. 

Q. Do only existing residences qualify 
for the credit? 

A. Yes, only residences on which construc- 
tion was begun before March 26, 1975. 

Q. What is the test for determining when 
construction has commenced? 

A. For this purpose, construction is con- 
sidered to commence when actual physical 
work of a significant amount has occurred 
on the building site of the residence. 

Q. Do substantial improvements such as 
roads, sidewalks, sewers, and utilities con- 
stitute commencement of construction? 

A. No, such improvements are not con- 
sidered to consitute actual physical work 
of a significant amount on the building site 
of the residence. On the other hand, dig- 
ging of the footings, excavation of the build- 
ing site for the foundation or similar work 
constitutes commencement of construction. 

Q. What do you mean by “similar work”? 

A. Similar work includes driving pilings for 
the foundation and pouring of the floor 
slabs. It does not include work relating to 
preparation of the land, such as clearing 
and grading, regardless of the expense in- 
volved. 

Q. By what date must I acquire and oc- 
cupy the new principal residence? 

A. The residence must be acquired and 
occupied after March 12, 1975, and before 
January 1, 1977. Unless you build it yourself 
you must have entered into a binding con- 
tract for its purchase before January 1, 1976. 

Q. I have a binding contract for the pur- 
chase of a house otherwise qualifying for the 
credit that was entered into prior to March 
13, 1975. Can I receive the credit? 

A. Yes, if you acquire and occupy the 
house as your principal residence before Jan- 
uary 1, 1977. You have not acquired the house 
until legal title is conveyed to you at set- 
tlement, or you have possession of it pur- 
suant to a binding purchase contract under 
which you make periodic payments until you 
become entitled under the contract to de- 
mand conveyance of title. 

Q. I have heard that I cannot claim the 
housing credit unless I have a certificate 
from the seller. Please explain. 

A. You are correct. Unless you build your 
own house, you must attach to your return, 
with new IRS Form 5045 on which the credit 
is computed, a certification by the seller 
that the purchase price is the lowest price 
at which the residence was ever offered for 
sale. 

Q. What do you mean by an offer to sell? 

A. An offer to sell is limited to a listing, a 
written private offer or an offer by means 
of advertisement to sell a specified residence 
at a specified purchase price. 

Q. With regard to an offer to sell, what do 
you mean by an advertisement? 

A. An advertisement includes an offer to 
sell published by billboards, flyers, brochures, 
price lists, mailings, newspapers, periodicals, 
radio or television. 

Q. In many housing developments pur- 
chasers are offered a choice of model homes. 
Under these circumstances how do you de- 
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termine whether a specified residence has 
been offered for sale at a specified purchase 
price? 

A. In the case of a housing development, an 
offer to sell a specified residence at a speci- 
fied purchase price includes an offer to sell 
a house of substantially the same design or 
model as that purchased by the taxpayer at 
& specified base price on the same lot as that 
on which the taxpayer’s new principal res- 
idence was constructed. It does not include 
an offer to sell the same model home on & 
different lot. 

Q. I have added landscaping, garages, and 
dishwashers to houses I haye previously of- 
fered for sale. Can I increase the price to 
cover the cost of these items and still have 
the houses qualify? 

A. Yes, you may increase your lowest pre- 
vious price by the fair market value of these 
items on the date of execution of the pur- 
chase contract. However, if these items were 
not a part of the residence on the date of 
execution of the purchase contract, you must 
give the purchaser the option as to whether 
to include these items. 

Q. I lowered the price of homes I sold to 
“$30,000 for November only.” Will such offer 
be treated as a prior offer in determining the 
lowest price? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I have not raised my selling price but 
previously I paid the mortgage points. Now 
the purchaser is paying the points. Is the resi- 
dence sold at the lowest price? 

A. No, since both the purchaser's actual 
costs and your net proceeds have increased, 
& residence sold under such terms would not 
qualify. 

Q. Will a different price quoted that merely 
reflects what I must pay to obtain financing 
for a buyer wanting to make a minimal down 
payment as opposed to a buyer putting down 
a substantial amount disqualify the unit? 

A. No, provided that the price otherwise 
qualifies as the lowest price. 

Q. Will a different price that merely re- 
flects inflation and my costs in holding a 
residence in inventory since the prior offer 
disqualify the unit? 

A. Yes, that is an increase in purchase price. 

Q. If I am constructing my own residence 
do I still qualify for the credit? 

A. Yes, provided that construction com- 
menced prior to March 26, 1975. In the case 
of self-construction, however, only the por- 
tion of the basis of the property allocable to 
construction after March 12, 1975, and before 
January 1, 1977, is taken into consideration 
in determining the amount of the credit al- 
lowable. 

Q. If I sell my house after receiving the 
credit must I pay back the credit? 

A. Not necessarily. If you sell the residence 
within 36 months after acquisition (after 
occupancy in the case of self-construction) 
you are liable for recapture of the credit 
in the year in which the replacement period 
terminates unless you reinvest all the pro- 
ceeds (ie. the adjusted sales price of your 
old residence) in another new principal res- 
idence within 18 months after the sale (or 
commence construction of a new principal 
residence within 18 months and occupy the 
residence within 2 years). If, however, less 
than the adjusted sales price of your old 
residence is reinvested then there will be a 
partial recapture of the credit. 

Q. If the certification falsely states that 
construction commenced before March 26, 
1975, can I still qualify for the credit? 

A. No, in such a case the residence does 
not qualify and no credit can be allowed. 

Q. If the certification is false as to the 
lowest price ever offered for sale can I still re- 
ceive the credit? 

A. Yes, provided the residence otherwise 
qualifies and you did not participate in the 
false certification or know that it was false. 

Q. I am a seller of new residences. I pur- 
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chased a number of them in a bulk sale. 
Since the total price I paid was allocated to 
the individual houses, am I bound by these 
allocated prices in determining the lowest 
price at which such residences were ever 
offered for sale? 

A. No, a seller is not bound by prices at 
which residences were previously offered as 
part of a bulk sale. 

Q. I have purchased a number of new 
residences at a foreclosure sale (or received 
deeds in lieu of foreclosure with respect to 
such residences). Prior to the foreclosure 
sale each of these residences had been offered 
for sale by the foreclosure seller at specified 
prices. Am I bound by the prices I paid or 
by the offers made by the foreclosure seller? 

A. You are not bound by prices paid to the 
foreclosure seller since these prices do not 
represent voluntary offers. With regard to 
offers made by the foreclosure seller if the 
foreclosure seller and foreclosure purchaser 
are unrelated parties (for this purpose busi- 
ness entities will not be considered as re- 
lated unless 50 percent or more of the stock 
is owned by the same or related shareholders 
with ownership to be determined by apply- 
ing the attribution rules of section 318), the 
foreclosure purchaser must request and try 
to obtain from the foreclosure seller a cer- 
tificate specifying the date of commence- 
ment of construction and the lowest price 
at which each of the foreclosed residences 
was offered for sale by such seller. Upon 
subsequent sale of a particular residence by 
the foreclosure purchaser, he must certify 
that the price is the lowest price the par- 
ticular residence was ever offered for sale 
based on the certification of the foreclosure 
seller, a copy of which must be attached 
to the certification of the foreclosure pur- 
chaser. If the foreclosure seller refuses to 50 
certify, the foreclosure purchaser must make 
@ reasonable effort to determine the date 
construction commenced and the lowest 
price at which the residences were ever of- 
fered for sale by the foreclosure seller and 
certify based on this effort. For this purpose, 
reasonable effort includes the effort to lo- 
cate and examine advertising and listings 
published or used by the foreclosure seller. 

Q. If the certification of the foreclosure 
seller is false, is he liable for the civil pen- 
alties and criminal fines and/or imprison- 
ment prescribed by the Act? Is the fore- 
closure purchaser? 

A. The foreclosure seller is not liable be- 
cause no certification is required of him by 
the Act. The foreclosure purchaser is liable 
upon his subsequent certification based on 
the certification of the foreclosure seller only 
if he knew it was false. 


S. 1153—NATIONAL HEALTH SERV- 
ICE CORPS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined in the introduction with Senator 
SCHWEIKER, on the request of the ad- 
ministration, of S. 1753, a bill to extend 
the National Health Service Corps. 

I am pleased that the administration 
has chosen to recognize the importance 
of a continuing Federal effort respecting 
this vital program, However, I believe 
that a substantially greater commitment 
than the $18 million authorized in the 
administration bill is necessary. 

Such limited authorizations will not 
allow us to make impact upon the crit- 
ical problem of geographic maldistri- 
bution of physicians throughout this 
Nation. 

The interfact of the National Health 
Service Corps with institutional support 
and student assistance within the frame- 
work of health professions education bills 
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is critical to any legislative deliberations 
on health manpower legislation. Thus, 
I am confident the administration’s bill 
will have the earnest consideration of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee as it deals with such broader health 
manpower issues. 

I believe it is appropriate at this point 
to express my deep concern with the reg- 
ulations respecting assignment of Na- 
tional Health Service Corps personnel. 

The administration’s regulations have 
effectively precluded National Health 
Service Corps personnel providing health 
care to our inner cities. Although deeply 
sympathetic to our rural needs, I believe 
it is essential that National Health Serv- 
ice Corps personnel be made available 
to all Americans in need of health care 
including our inner cities. I intend to 
work for an amendment which achieves 
that goal, also deal with any question on 
the existing regulations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
CONCURRENT BUDGET RESOLU- 
TION CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, it had 
previously been understood that a roll- 
call vote on the first concurrent budget 
resolution would take place at 12:30 on 
Wednesday, May 14. I have a very keen 
interest in the bill and, like many other 
Members of this body, planned to be 
present for the debate and certainly for 
the vote. But because of the understand- 
ing as to the time of the vote, on 
Wednesday morning we went about other 
business of the Senate and attended 
committee meetings. 

Unfortunately, the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) felt constrained be- 
cause of coordinating consideration of 
the bill with the House to move for 
earlier consideration of the conference 
report. Consequently, there was no roll 
call vote and many of us who had in- 
tended to be present for consideration 
of the conference report were denied 
that opportunity. 

, I have very serious reserva- 
tions about some of the report, includ- 
ing the fact that the deficit simply is 
too high. In addition, the report places 
the Members of the Senate in the po- 
sition of either having to deny Federal 
employees pay raises or else, according 
to an analysis made by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, eliminate some 700,000 
to 800,000 military and civilian jobs. This 
is an unconscionable position and I 
would like for the Recor to reflect that 
had the rollcall vote been taken and at 
the time agreed upon, I would have been 
present and would have voted not to ap- 
prove the conference report unless this 
situation could be resolved. 


STUDY ON INTERNATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, Dr. R. J. 
Rummel of the University of Hawaii, has 
completed a study on international be- 
havior. Columnist J. F. Terhorst noted 
that study in a recent column, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ANALYZED BY STUDY 
(By J. F. Terhorst) 


“A federally-financed computer analysis of 
international behavior provides an unusual 
and highly ironic dimension to the Demo- 
cratic Congress's determination to quickly 
terminate U.S. support for South Vietnam 
and Cambodia. 

“Its grim conclusion: to abdicate power is 
to abdicate the right to maintain peace. 

“Although the new study is the work of 
a highly respected behavioral scientist, Dr. 
R. J. Rummel, of the University of Hawail, 
it is certain to fuel, fresh controversy be- 
tween the hawks and the doves on America's 
role in global affairs. 

“A hint of what’s coming was implicit in 
Defense Secretary Schlesinger’s criticism of 
congressional cutbacks on Vietnam aid this 
year and last. The ‘illusion of American im- 
potence’ that churned domestic political 
waters a few years ago now has been sup- 
planted by a dangerous foreign ‘perception of 
American impotence’ that Schlesinger finds 
ominous for U.S. interests. 

“Nations that cooperate, that trade a lot, 
that have much communication and contact, 
have as much conflict as nations that ignore 
each other. In other words, transactions and 
cooperation do not necessarily lead to peace. 
What then, is related to peace? Power. 
Throughout our empirical studies, power— 
and only power—was found to be tied into a 
nation’s conflicts with others.’ 

“As Rummel sees it, detente based on co- 
operation and trade will not produce peace 
among the superpowers. But he says the 
computer analysis strongly supports the 
other Kissinger element in detente—sufficient 
military might to deter aggression and resist 
diplomatic pressures, 

“But power must not be pursued on a 
parity basis. Historically, according to the 
Rummel report published by the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, ‘it is not equality in power 
that reduces hostility and conflict. Rather, it 
is power dominance or submission. Peace is 
purchased by making yourself stronger than 
your adversary ...or by dismantling power 
and submitting to one’s enemies.’ 

“According to the Rummel study, a his- 
torically false concept of how to insure peace 
is reflected by the steady erosion of American 
influence in Indochina and elsewhere in re- 
lation to the rising power of the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China. 

“For 12 years, Rummel and his colleagues 
have been analyzing international relations 
through computers, covering millions of 
separate bits of data on hundreds of different 
activities such as exports, migration, tourism, 
alliances, treaties, United Nations voting, 
threats, military movement, diplomatic pro- 
tests, military clashes and wars over a period 
of many years. While the study covered all 
nations, the scholars focused particularly on 
the behavior of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and China. 

“Consistently, according to Rummel, con- 
flicts between nations and ordinary trans- 
actions between nations were found to be 
statistically independent of each other. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 199 
years ago a document which put dread 
in the hearts of all tyrants was conceived 
and written on these shores. This dec- 
laration proclaimed that “all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

Such was the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence on which this country was founded. 
But our forefathers soon learned that 
words were not enough. It is never suf- 
ficient merely to talk about equality and 
rights. For no matter how eloquent our 
speech, we must back up our words with 
action. 

Having declared their belief in human 
equality and fundamental rights, our 
Founding Fathers backed up their words 
with deeds. The spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence was translated into law 
in our Constitution. 

Now it falls to us, the Senate of the 
United States, to renew the commitment 
made by our forefathers. It remains for 
us to renew our Nation’s longstanding 
faith in the rights of all men. 

I urge speedy ratification of the United 
Nations Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of Genocide. 


KING HUSSEIN ADDRESS AT THE 
CITADEL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
city of Charleston, S.C., was recently 
honored by a visit from King Hussein of 
Jordan, who delivered the commence- 
ment address at the Citadel on May 6. 
His candor and eloquence made a deep 
impression on all who were fortunate 
enough to hear him, from the Corps of 
Cadets to local and State officials. King 
Hussein is obviously a good friend of the 
United States, and he obviously desires 
a rapid and amicable settlement of the 
current problems in the Middle East. 
Some of his statements in Charleston 
need elaboration; others are subject to 
dispute. However, I can only praise the 
consistent fairness and reasonableness 
with which they were expressed. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
speech be printed in the RECORD, along 
with an editorial that subsequently ap- 
peared in the State newspaper. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY KING HUSSEIN, THE CITADEL, 

CHARLESTON, S.C., May 6, 1975 

Mr. President, members of the faculty, the 
Corps of Cadets, and distinguished guests. 

As a former Cadet and an alumnus of 
Sandhurst, I was especially pleased to be 
invited here to The Citadel, and doubly ap- 
preciate the honor you have bestowed upon 
me. I am not really an academic type and 
I feel hesitant sometimes about accepting 
a degree. But among you, I feel right at 
home. 

I recognize that the System of The Citadel 
which begins at the “Gate”’—from “Knob” 
status to distinguished graduate—imposes 
certain restrictions, restrictions that may 
on rare occasions be broken. With vivid 
memories of my own days as a cadet, I shall 
now, Mr. President, invoking the traditional 
privilege as a Chief of State, ask that am- 
nesty be granted those cadets undergoing 
confinement or tours of penalty. 

By the nature of my position, I have had 
to become, you might say, something of a 
military strategist and a political scientist. 
So, although I have not had the benefit of 
instruction from your distinguished faculty, 
I might be able to pass some of your courses, 
maybe even enough to earn a degree. I'm 
happy, however, not to be put to the test. 

Today I am indeed proud to become an 
alumnus of The Citadel. 
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While I was a cadet at Sandhurst, I was 
involved in an episode which I still vividly 
recall. 

After a night in London, I returned to the 
college to find fire trucks just leaving the 
campus, having been summoned by a 
prankish fire alarm. 

The next morning at an early parade, the 
college commander demanded that the offi- 
cer cadet who rang the alarm should step 
forward. When no one volunteered, the en- 
tire college was confined to barracks until 
the guilty party confessed. 

This seemed a bit unfair to those of us 
who had not been in the college when the 
alarm rang, and especially to me because I 
had the opportunity to try out a new racing 
car at the Goodwood track that very day. 

After brooding on this for some time, I 
asked permission to see the college com- 
mander. When I was permitted into his 
presence, I saluted sharply and blurted out, 
“I did it, sir.” 

“You did what?” he‘asked. 

“I rang the fire alarm, sir.” 

He paused for a moment, and then said, 
“How could you? You were on leave in 
London.” 

“That's true, sir. So were many others.” 

He smiled slightly, and then said, “I see 
your point, Hussein.” 

Within an hour, I was something of a hero 
to all those who were released from confine- 
ment to barracks because they hadn't been 
in the college when the alarm rang. I'm 
sure, General Seignious, that you would have 
agreed with the commander’s decision not 
to inflict mass punishment, 

I did try out that car, by the way, but 
never did race it. The garage, under orders I 
suspect from the Jordan Embassy, never 
tuned it up sharply enough for Goodwood 
racing. Probably just as well. 

The duty to set right an obvious wrong is 
an obligation we all recognize, whether it 
be in a military school, or in relations be- 
tween nations. It is at the heart of the con- 
cept of Justice. 

It is also, Mr. President, at the heart of the 
Great Issue I wish to discuss today—War or 
Peace in the Middle East. 

There are few problems on the planet Earth 
more demanding of the collective wisdom of 
mankind than a just settlement of the diffi- 
culties that have arisen between the Arab 
Nation and Israel. Although the Arabs com- 
prise many States, they do form one Nation, 
in that they share the same language, reli- 
gion, tradition, culture, history and geo- 
graphic area. It is in this sense that I use the 
term. 

The drama of this conflict between the 
Arab Nation and Israel, with it attendant 
human suffering, has unfolded in a grim 30- 
year tragedy. We have witnessed Act I—the 
founding of Israel; and Act II—the Wars, 
1956, 1967, 1973. Today we are observing the 
formulation of Act III—the ultimate conclu- 
sion. Shall it be peace, the peace we all de- 
sire—or a violent catastrophe, possibly in- 
volving the entire world in armed struggle 
and suffering? 

How did the problems and misunderstand- 
ing of the first two acts occur? And what can 
we all do to insure the Third Act will not en- 
large and perpetuate the tragedy? My views 
are those of one who has been both an ob- 
server and a participant in this human ex- 
perience for the past 23 years and whose 
country has been in the forefront of the con- 
flict from its beginning. It is against this 
background that I would like to assess the 
events and developments of the recent past, 
consider their impact, and develop some con- 
clusions. 

As you know, the state of Israel came into 
being in 1948 after the British decided to give 
up their Palestine mandate, and the United 
Nations passed a resolution partitioning 
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Palestine. Between November 1947, when the 
UN vote was taken, and May 1948, when the 
mandate ended, there was fierce terrorist ac- 
tivity, and the first Arab-Israeli war was 
fought thereafter. The result was that when 
the truce was signed nearly 800,000 Palestin- 
ians were driven from their homes or had fled 
because they could not live under Israeli 
rule. 

For nearly 20 years, most of the displaced 
Palestinians lived in refugee camps in Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon, and the Gaza Strip. 
There were frequent incursions over the bor- 
der by Palestinians and fierce reprisals by the 
Israelis. Bitterness and hatred grew stronger 
with every passing year. Cease fire agree- 
ments were made and broken, while both the 
Arabs and the Israelis kept building up their 
military strength. 

In June, 1967, the “Six Day War” erupted 
between Israel and three Arab states—Egypt, 
Syria, and Jordan. At its conclusion, the mili- 
tary capability of the three Arab states was 
utterly destroyed, and Israeli forces were oc- 
cupying territory in all three countries—the 
Sinai Peninsula of Egypt, the Golan Heights 
of Syria, and the West Bank of Jordan, in- 
cluding the old city of Jerusalem. 

In November of that year, the Security 
Council of the United Nations unanimously 
adopted a resolution—No. 242—designed to 
form the basis of a solution. Its preamble 
stated a basic principle written into the 
charter of the United Nations—that no na- 
tion may acquire the territory of another 
nation by force. It then proceeded to outline 
the conditions that were to be accepted by 
both sides. They included: Arab recognition 
of Israel; an end to belligerency; the right of 
Israel and the Arab states to live within rec- 
ognized borders; the freedom of passage 
through the Suez Canal; a just solution 
of the Palestine problem; and the withdrawal 
of Israel forces from the Arab territory they 
had captured and were still occupying. 

The terms were accepted in principle by 
all. But then began the challenge of im- 
plementing the peace. 

That was in 1967—eight years ago. What 
has happened since then? 

The United Nations has repeatedly con- 
firmed the terms of the resolution, and re- 
peatedly sent conciliatory missions to the 
area. Nearly every major nation has offered 
to mediate, and the problem has been on the 
agenda of half a dozen summit meetings. Un- 
fortunately, all of them failed. There was no 
progress on any point, and Israel continued 
to occupy Arab territory. 

Then occurred the October War in 1973, 
which in 30 days, in terms of military equip- 
ment, was the most costly war ever fought. 

After a cease fire had been arranged, there 
began a series of diplomatic interventions by 
the United Nations and the great powers. 
The United States and Russia sponsored a 
conference at Geneva that quickly adjourned. 
Once again, nothing seemed to be working. 

Then in mid-1974 began one of the more 
remarkable events in diplomatic history— 
the “shuttle” diplomacy of your Secretary of 
State, Dr. Henry Kissinger. He did succeed 
in arranging a separation of forces in the 
Sinai Peninsula, and the Golan Heights. But 
when he returned recently to seek a further 
separation of Egyptian and Israeli forces, he 
found their positions had become irreconcil- 
able, and departed for home, a greatly dis- 
appointed man. That he did not succeed has 
been calied by some a failure. 

If there was a failure it was not Dr. Kis- 
singer's. No man has worked more tirelessly, 
more valiantly, with gerater patience or 
greater dedication, than your Secretary of 
State in trying to resolve the issues which 
divide the area. He must be commended for 
his efforts and be urged to continue them 
and, indeed, under President Ford's leader- 
ship, to redouble them. 
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The failure of the negotiations refiected a 
failure by Israel to jettison an already dis- 
credited policy—a failure by Israel to 
re-examine and reject its notion that security 
derives from holding the territory of its 
neighbors. In fact, it is Israel’s continued 
embrace of the notion that prevents It from 
realizing its security goals. 

What I have said so far has dealt with 
history. What of the future? 

As a true friend of the United States— 
and happy to be accepted as one—I believe 
I can contribute helpful and somewhat 
different points of view on the Middle East 
problem. These are views which I have ex- 
pressed to your President, the Secretary of 
State and members of the Senate and the 
House. I think it was particularly opportune 
to have exchanged views with your leaders 
at a time when they were conducting a 
serious reassessment of United States policy 
for the Middle East, and to learn that our 
respective views are not very far apart. 

Although the area has been an unending 
battlefield, a scene of intermediate chaos 
and tragedy and is now in yet another state 
of crisis, I am convinced the prospect of 
peace in the Middle East still exists and in 
some respect may be closer than it has ever 
been before. Significant changes have taken 
place which give new hope. 

Perhaps the greatest single new hope for 
peace stems from the historic change in the 
Arab position. And I have asked your leaders 
to recognize this in their reassessment. In 
the years before, and immediately after the 
1967 War, we were in no mood for anything 
but retribution. We refused to recognize the 
existence of Israel, much less negotiate with 
her. Since then there has been time for refiec- 
tion and growth in the Arab world. Greater 
strength has produced greater confidence. 
Heightened responsibility has brought a 
broader maturity. With enlightened new 
leadership in Egypt and Syria we have 
reassessed our policy. Realistic and construc- 
tive new attitudes and measures have been 
adopted. As a result, starting with our cau- 
tious acceptance of the 1967 UN Resolution, 
today we in Jordan, as well as in Egypt and 
Syria, are ready, even eager, to make peace. 
We accept the conditions for peace that have 
been laid down—recognition of Israel, non- 
belligerency, Israels’ right to exist within 
recognized borders, and our willingness to 
make and support a final peace. 

All of these we accept on condition that 
Israel withdraw from all Arab territory and 
recognize the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinians in their homeland. It is as simple as 
that. 

There have been other important recent 
changes in the Arab world. They do not af- 
fect our attitude toward seeking peace with 
Israel, but they increase the urgency of 
something being done about it. Although 
the Middle East has always been a key area 
in international military and political strat- 
egy, it has now become a major center of 
economic power. Because of this the stakes 
are immeasurably higher in this crisis than 
before, and the urgency for solution has 
never been greater. 

For most of the 20th century, and until 
very recently, the Arab Nation was generally 
ignored by the International Community. 
We had little voice or influence in the affairs 
of the world. The remarkable change which 
occurred within the past five years has now 
placed us prominently on the world stage. 
The Arab Nation has become the principal 
source of supply for the world’s energy needs, 
Its energy resources have provided it with 
financial means rivaling the great industrial 
nations. Its rate of economic and industrial 

exceeds that of the other areas of 
the world. Future projections are even more 
impressive. 

The old political order is being replaced by 
a new economic order of world importance. 
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Peace is essential if the opportunity to share 
this prosperity is to be realized. 

These changes which have occurred in the 
Arab world are truly of historic proportions 
and they will require equally historic deci- 
sions. Unfortunately, the decision most vital 
to everyone involved is not one which the 
Arab Nation can make. It is a decision for 
Israel. The decision, at long last, to return 
all territories she occupied by force and 
make peace. Despite the changes within the 
Arab world since the 1967 war, Israel has not 
budged from the territory she took then or 
the policies she has followed since that war. 
You have an expression in this country, “to 
bite the bullet” and that is what Israel must 
now do—‘bite the bullet,” and withdraw 
from Arab territory. That, I know, will be a 
major decision for Israel to make. Israeli has 
demonstrated it can wage war, yet security 
eludes her. It may take more courage on the 
part of her leaders to make peace than to 
provoke war. Courage is the test of leader- 
ship. Withdrawal is the key to both peace 
and the real security Israel's leaders claim 
they so ardently desire. 

Israel claims that her overwhelming con- 
cern is fear for her security. On analysis this 
is difficult to reconcile with reality at this 
point in history. If I may paraphrase a quota- 
tion from one of your former Presidents, in 
my opinion, the only thing Israel really has 
to fear is fear itself. She unfortunately ap- 
pears to have confused fears of the past—in 
other times and other places—with her se- 
curity for the future, Old Jerusalem is not 
the Germany of World War II and Palestinian 
refugees are not the Nazis of Hitler. Prior to 
1948, Arabs and Jews lived side by side in 
harmony as friends and neighbors for cen- 
turies. Perhaps, the fact that many of the 
founders of Israel and many of its present 
leaders and citizens were persecuted in 
Europe by Europeans, and are alien to the 
Middle East and its people, explains in part 
the attitudes of Israelis and their supporters. 
But European persecution in the past can- 
not justify the denial of rights to other peo- 
ples in 1975. Today, right now, there are 
thousands of families, men, women, and 
children, in my Kingdom who were born and 
raised in the holy city of Jerusalem, but are 
barred from returning to the holy city. Yet, 
refugees to Israel from Poland, East Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union and other corners of 
the world live there and claim it as their ex- 
clusive home. Is it not reasonable that we 
find this difficult to accept? 

I have suggested that Israel is confusing 
her problems of security today with haunting 
fears from the past when she should be ex- 
ploring the promises of the future. More con- 
cretely, her concept of military security has 
become antiquated—a fact this audience 
should appreciate. To contend, in this 
modern military age of sophisticated weapons 
and supersonic speeds, that long-term secu- 
rity can be measured in territorial miles may 
be a good propaganda ploy—or, as some have 
suggested, a guise for permanent expansion— 
but it has no military validity. Traveling 
under this false badge of security, Israel now 
occupies ten times the territory she was 
originally given. I am sure the United States, 
private citizens as well as government, did 
not intend that the billions of dollars which 
have been poured into Israel, out of com- 
passion, would be used to conquer and oc- 
cupy new lands. Yet that is what has hap- 
pened. The United States bears a special 
responsibility in this regard for you are 
Israel’s major ally and her most important 
benefactor. If a condition for peace is with- 
drawal, should not a condition for assistance 
be the same? 

You must help Israel realize that she will 
only have true security when her neighbors 
are willing to live in peace with her. That is 
what the Arab States are offering her now. 
An offer, despite her protestations of peace, 
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which Israel refuses to accept. It is a dan- 
gerous and disturbing situation. For if, as 
we have recently observed, Israel would not 
bring herself to relinquish a few miles in the 
Sinai, despite Egyptian concessions and your 
strong urgings, how cam we expect her to 
withdraw from the rest of the lands? Eight 
years ago I said, Israel could have territory 
or she could have peace, but she could not 
have both. I can only add that if she con- 
tinues to persist in her present occupation 
policy she could end up with neither. 

Nations have been at a crossroads many 
times in their history and as often as not 
have chosen the wrong road. The Middle East 
is littered with lost opportunities for. peace. 
The crossroad we now face is an important 
one because the stakes have become so high 
that to choose that wrong road this time 
could be catastrophic. And there is no assur- 
ance that if we miss this opportunity there 
will be another. Time could not be more criti- 
cal. The area is too volatile, the alternatives 
too Limited and the pressures too great and 
uncontrollable to permit the present condi- 
tion of “no war—no peace” to survive for 
long. 

As has been so often the case in this cen- 
tury, the role of the United States once again 
is crucial. I am grateful you are reassessing 
your policy in the Middle East. I think it is 
vitally important that your Congress and the 
President join together in the policy to be 
followed for it is essential to your greatness 
and your credibility that you speak to the 
world with one voice on matters of basic 
policy. 

I would hope that yours is not the only 
other reassessment. The Arab States have 
reassessed their policy. It is now time for 
Israel, as well, to reassess her policy. In fact, 
it is crucial to the problem—and it is the 
response Israel gives that will determine the 
answer to our question—War or Peace in the 
Middle East? 

May God guide us all in our efforts to in- 
sure that it is Peace, 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State May 8, 
1975] 

HUSSEIN Says PEACE DEPENDS ON ISRAEL 

CHARLESTON.—Jordan's King Hussein was 
addressing The Citadel's Corps of Cadets here 
Tuesday, but his “war or peace” message was 
aimed at other audiences—the leaders of 
Israel and the people of the United States. 

There was an appealing simplicity to his 
proposal that Israel accept the conditions 
of peace which the Arab nations offer at this 
admittedly cruel phase in Mideast history. 
And there was a bid for international ap- 
proval in his recitation of the United Nations 
peace recommendations of bygone years— 
recommendations which the Arabs cite today 
as a basis for peace. 

The king’s own words are meaningful: 

“We in Jordan, as well as in Egypt and 
Syria, are ready, even eager, to make peace. 
We accept the conditions for peace that 
have been laid down—recognition of Israel, 
non-belligerency, Israel’s right to exist 
within recognized borders, and our willing- 
ness to make and support a final peace. 

“All of these we accept on condition that 
Israel withdraw from all Arab territory and 
recognize the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinians in their homeland. It is as simple as 
that.” 

But it may not be quite so simple to 
prevail upon Israel to give up the lands 
seized in the “Six-Day War” of 1967 and 
retained since then in the interests of na- 
tional security. Nor will it be simple to deter- 
mine just what are “the legitimate rights” 
of the Palestinians—especially since the 
Palestine Liberation Organization has gained 
what almost amounts to governmental status 
itself. 

Yet there is significance in King Hussein’s 
inclusion of Syria and Egypt in his references 
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to Jordan and to “the Arab nation.” If his 
relatively conciliatory message does indeed 
refiect a consensus among the Arab states, 
that in itself is a hopeful sign. It is all the 
more hopeful because it comes from Hussein 
himself—a recognized moderate throughout 
the recent Mideast turbulence. 

A thread—almost a threat—of finality was 
embraced in The Citadel address, however, 
and herein lies much of the speech's thrust 
at America. Referring to the United States’ 
“special responsibility” as Israel's major ally 
and chief benefactor, Hussein said: 

“You must help Israel realize that she will 
only have true security when her neighbors 
are willing to live in peace with her. That is 
what the Arab states are offering her now... . 
Eight years ago I said Israel could have terri- 
tory or she could have peace, but she could 
not have both. I can only add that if she 
continues to persist in her present occupation 
policy she could end up with neither.” 

This line of talk, obviously, will not be 
pleasing to Israel or the friends of Israel. 
Yet it must be given full weight and con- 
sideration, for it reflects a somewhat altered 
mood on the part of the Arabs. On the one 
hand, there is a willingness to make over- 
tures toward peace. But there also is a new 
sense of confidence stemming from the Arabs’ 
improved military performance in 1973 and— 
even more to the point—the massive eco- 
nomic muscle which the Arab nations have 
come to feel in the last two years. 

The big decision affecting the Mideast 
seems now to rest with Israel. It is a tough 
decision. And it may, as King Hussein sug- 
gested, “take more courage on the part of 
her (Israel's) leaders to make peace than to 
provoke war.” 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL ON “PUTTING 
AMERICA BACK TO WORK” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when 
we adopted the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, we did so in response to the long- 
standing and well-documented need to 
provide the Congress with the vehicle 
for budgetary planning, review, and co- 
ordination that it must have in order to 
effectively plan this Nation’s economic 
future. 

However, the initial optimism which I 
shared with many of my colleagues that 
we would be able to use the procedures 
under the Congressional Budget Act to 
establish effective economic programs for 
national recovery, has been shaken by 
the very narrow and restrictive position 
which is reflected by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 32, which we adopted on 
May I. 

One of the most positive elements of 
the Congressional Budget Act is that it 
provided the Congress with the means to 
respond positively to the expressed needs 
of the American people by giving it budg- 
etary control over the human and social 
needs of our citizens, Yet this overdue 
attention to national issues has been 
sidetracked again and caught up in the 
all too familiar struggle to maintain the 
national budget deficit at what the ad- 
ministration considers to be the “rock 
bottom” acceptable level. 

But while the administration attempts 
to juggle a budget which has been grossly 
mismanaged and distorted during the 
past decade as a result of an overextended 
and inappropriate foreign aid policy and 
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exorbitant defense allocations, it finds 
itself reluctant and unwilling to deal 
decisively with domestic needs. When a 
recession strikes under these conditions, 
and the Government hesitates in fear of 
risking a larger deficit, the countercycli- 
cal potential of massive assistance pro- 
grams soon recedes and loses its initial 
impact. 

Recent study and analysis done by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
to determine the minimal budgetary re- 
quirements for setting these counter- 
cyclical programs in motion show that, 
to slow down and reserve the economic 
forces which are destroying labor market 
stability and productivity, the President 
and the Congress must take bold and de- 
cisive steps in the fiscal area. The effects 
of inflation and unemployment can be 
countered with comprehensive legislation 
to stimulate and rebuild consumer con- 
fidence and to inject new lifeblood into 
the sluggish and inert economy. 

In my own State of New Jersey, 325,- 
745 individuals drew unemployment 
benefits in the month of March; of that 
number, 94,956 were receiving their bene- 
fits as a result of the special and supple- 
mental benefit programs which were en- 
acted late in the last Congress. These 
people have been spared the humiliation 
of seeking welfare. Yet, because of the 
reluctance of Congress to see ifs respon- 
sibility for major economic commitment, 
they must now face the prospect that 
their benefits will not last as long as the 
current recession prevents them from 
finding gainful employment. 

I have only noted the crisis in 1 State 
out of 50. Nationwide, there are 6.3 mil- 
lion workers receiving unemployment as- 
sistance from the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. Of these, over 731,000 persons 
are receiving benefits under the emer- 
gency supplemental programs. Yet at the 
most crucial point in the recession, when 
the Congress has the means at hand to 
stabilize the employment situation and 
rebuild economic growth, it has drawn 
back and has failed to act positively. This 
reluctance has the potential for strand- 
ing hundreds of thousands of American 
workers without jobs or incomes, and to 
make them dependent upon public as- 
sistance programs without in turn, hav- 
ing any opportunity to contribute to the 
society. 

And let us not fool ourselves. These 
necessary support programs which will 
be needed if the current economic crisis 
does not quickly correct itself, are going 
to cost us all a lot of money. And these 
programs do not return anything to the 
economy to stimulate it to growth. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which was recently issued by the execu- 
tive council of the AFL-CIO, aptly en- 
titled, “Putting America Back To Work,” 
be printed in the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks. None can speak more forth- 
rightly and knowledgeably on the con- 
cerns and needs of the American workers 
than their chosen labor union leaders. I 
hope that each of my colleagues who has 
chosen to support the administration's 
self-defeating fiscal limitations will note 
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this statement of positive and construc- 
tive criticism of the American working 
men and women and respond to the 
urgency of their needs. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UITING AMERICA Back To WORK 
(Statement by the AFL-CIO executive 
council) 


The AFL-CIO is appalled at the actions 
taken by the Senate and House last week on 
the first budget resolutions. Like the Presi- 
dent, the Congress is focusing on the dollar 
deficit and ignoring the real cause of this 
deficit. Like the President, the Congress is 
ignoring the human needs of millions of 
Americans desperately seeking help. 

Neither the President nor the Congress 
recognize these two fundamental economic 
facts of life: 

During periods of severe economic reces- 
sion and depression federal revenue drops 
drastically. A deficit can be avoided either 
by providing the stimulus necessary to re- 
vitalize the economy or by slashing vital 
human programs. 

For every 1% drop in unemployment, the 
‘Treasury gains $16 billion in tax revenues and 
reduced social costs. When Richard Nixon be- 
came President, unemployment was below 
4%. If joblessness was at the same rate today, 
America would be enjoying a budget surplus: 

Both the President and the Congress ignore 
these facts. The President has set as his goal 
a $60 billion deficit total, no matter how 
unemployment spirals upward. The Con- 
gress refuses to challenge the President. 

The President's insistence on an arbitrary 
budget deficit ceiling of $60 billion indicates 
that he lacks essential faith im America’s 
economy. 

We in the trade union movement have ab- 
solute confidence in the ability of this na- 
tion’s economy to recover from this current 
economic emergency, but only if it is given 
the opportunity to grow and expand. This 
will require a much larger federal deficit to 
create jobs and get Americans back to work. 

The President's projected federal deficit of 
$60 billion, as a percentage of today's gross 
national product, is far too low for this re- 
cessionary period. In fact, this country sup- 
ported a much higher deficit at a time when 
its economy was smaller and its gross na- 
tional product much less. 

The publicly held federal debt was nearly 
103% of the gross national product in 1947, 
after the end of World War TE. By 1957, the 
debt was down to 51% of the nation’s total 
production of goods and services. It fell to 
47% in 1960 and, in the year ended June 30, 
1974, the debt was down to tess than 26% 
of the gross national product. 

The nation can—and must—revive the 
economy again, The Congress must ignore the 
Presidents goal and use facts, not myths, 
to determine what the economy needs to 
achieve full employment. If they don’t there 
will be no recovery and unemployment will 
remain intolerably high. 

The Congressional budget process was cre- 
ated to establish national priorities. The ac- 
tion taken in the Senate and House tast 
week demonstrates that priorities have been 
replaced by politics. 

Both the Senate and House budget resolu- 
tions are totally imadequate. In terms of 
funding, they either reject or underfinance 
essential programs, such as: Accelerated pub- 
lic works, public service employment, aid to 
the cities, housing, railbed repair, and health 
insurance for the unemployed. 

In the Senate, five Senators—Mondale, 
Humphrey, Williams, Javits and Schweiker— 
offered an amendment that would have pro- 
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vided $9 million to finance these programs. 
While the amendment did not go far enough, 
it was strongly supported by the AFL-CIO as 
critical to economic recovery. Only 29 Sena- 
tors voted to put America back to work—for 
that was the issue. 

In the House, the political appeal of a re- 
duced deficit almost led to the elimination 
of the inadequate joh-creating funds recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee. 

Congress must stop ignoring the need to 
restore the nation to a full employment 
economy. Its members must be told, again 
and again, that putting America back to work 
and restoring a healthy economy must be 
their main goal. 

The budget committees are mandated to 
bring forth reconcilation resolutions in Sep- 
tember. But September may be too late. 
Therefore, the AFL-CIO will continue to call 
upon the budget committees to face their real 
responsibilities and report supplementary 
resolutions well before the summer recess. 

In the meantime we will continue our fight 
in the Congress for early, affirmative action on 
the job-creating measures: Accelerated pub- 
Me works, public service employment, hous- 
ing, railbed restoration, aid to the cities and 
health insurance for the unemployed. We 
will also intensify our efforts for tax justice, 
statutory lowering of interest rates and leg- 
islation to stop the export of American jobs. 


TABLE 4.—UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF WORKERS FOR 
SELECTED QUARTERS BY INDUSTRY AND RACE 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS FOR 
SELECTED QUARTERS BY INDUSTRY AND RACE 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Quarters 


4th 3d 
Industry 1973 1974 


BLACK WORKERS 


Total Unemployed 
(number) 


Private household service. 

Miscellaneous service... 
Business, rapair. 
Personal service 
Professional service... 

Public administration... 


WHITE WORKERS 


Total unemployed 
(number) 


Construction 
Manufacturing. ....._- 
Durable goods. 
Primary metals.. 
Automobiles 


Miscellaneous service 
Business, repair.. 
Personal service.. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


UNCLE SAM: NO MORE MR. NICE 


Mr. BROCE. Mr. President, certainly 
one of four experts on our Nation’s de- 
fense is retired Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt, 
the former Chief of Naval Operations. 
He recently wrote an article entitled 
“Uncle Sam: No More Mr. Nice Guy.” 
I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
formative article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Uncte Sam: No More MR. Nice Guy 

(By Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—Wherever one looks the 
rate of change on the international scene 
has achieved dizzying proportions, often with 
ominous overtones for United States in- 
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terests. What is frequently overlooked, how- 
ever, is that American behavior may be one 
of the greatest precipitators of this growing 
instability, 

Debate over the fiscal 1976 defense budget 
has highlighted the fact that we are at a 
point where fundamental changes may occur 
which could undercut the assumptions un- 
derlying the foreign and national security 
policies we have followed since World War 
II. 

The combination of increasing Soviet mili- 
tary power and declining U.S. force levels 
has put us at the crossover point where 
Soviet superiority in military capabilities 
may become reality. 

This affects the Soviet view of opportuni- 
ties and of relative risks in pursuing them. 
It equally affects the will of our national 
leadership and the American public in fac- 
ing down Soviet irresponsibility (as in Oc- 
tober, 1973). And it clearly affects the Third 
World’s sense of the way things are going, 
hence their political alignments and willing- 
ness to cooperate with us. 

Whatever we may think about the political 
value of military power, it is clear that the 
Soviets value it highly for its utility in ad- 
vancing their goal of expanding power and 
influence. For this reason the Soviet Union 
can be expected to continue increasing its 
military investment at the annual three 
to five per cent rate of recent years. 

While détente, with adequate American 
strength, can be a positive phenomenon, we 
eannot overlook the fact that the euphoric 
representations of détent which have charac- 
terized the rhetoric of some senior U.S. of- 
ficials in recent years have allowed the So- 
viet Union to continue shifting the military 
balance without unduly alarming the West. 

It is sobering to recall that we have no 
experience in dealing with the Russians un- 
der conditions of clear-cut Soviet military 
superiority. 

There is a real possibility that the Soviet’s 
growing margin of military capability will 
lead them to believe they have politico-mili- 
tary options formerly denied. Their aggres- 
sive promotion of the opportunity to change 
the strategic face of Europe by bringing 
Portugal into the Soviet orbit suggests a 
boldness that would have been unthink- 
able in the days when the United States was 
more stalwart in defending its essential 
interests. 

Quantities of Soviet money, advice and 
K.G.B. subversion suffuse Portuguese politics 
while the U.S. looks on, its own ability to act 
paralyzed by confusing debates about the 
proper role of intelligence agencies in safe- 
guarding its vital interests. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union must 
be delighted with events in Vietnam, where 
its own aid and advice have helped carry the 
day, while statutory restrictions on U.S. abil- 
ity to enforce the Paris accords encouraged 
their massive violation by the North. Con- 
gress’s signal that further air could not be 
relied on contributed to a collapse of morale 
in the South, while casting a shadow on U.S. 
dependability as an ally. 

What we must avoid is a situation where 
changes adverse to U.S. interests become ir- 
reversible. We are fast approaching such a 
point. Our demonstrated lack of national 
will, our mindless acts to destroy the cohe- 
sion of carefully built alliances, and the 
steady erosion of American credibility have 
given impetus to an unraveling of the sinews 
of that world order which we had come to 
take for granted. 

The U.S. is now perceived as a declining 
power and, more importantly, as a state un- 
willing to use that power which it disposes 
to protect its key interests. In the eyes of the 
Third World, this U.S. behavior is seen as 
eroding one of the fundamental props of a 
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stable international environment, and 
changing the basic assumptions on which 
their own behavior has been predicated. 

The result is a trend toward a situation in 
which predatory drives may receive new em- 
phasis, international agreements lose their 
efficacy, and irresponsibility can become the 
norm. The risks are high in such a world. 
Conflict having the potential to draw in the 
superpowers becomes more common; access 
to resources and markets on which our econ- 
omy depends is less certain; and miscalcula- 
tion can rapidly tead to the sort of calamity 
which we have fully avoided since World War 
Tt. 

The financial burdens of maintaining a 
foreign policy of intelligent international 
involvement, su by an adequate de- 
fense capability, are relatively small. Six per 
cent of the G.N.P., properly allocated, can 
cover the essentiais. The political economic 
and—potentially—human costs of failing 
to do so are large. 

Interdependence remains an inexorable 
fact of international life; and U.S. interests 
require that it act responsibly to employ its 
political, economic, and mffitary power in 
ways which foster stability in relations 
among nations. We must develop a new na- 
tional consensus in support of such policy. 

The starting point must be a return to 
frankness in dealing with the American pub- 
lic. Overblown characterizations of détente 
must give to honest representations 
of the risks entailed in Soviet military su- 
periority. ft is time for the President and his 
Secretary of State to speak candidly on the 
limitations on policy that fow from our de- 
teriorating power. 

It is time for members of Congress to dem- 
onstrate the political courage to vote for the 
President's defense and foreign ald budgets, 
and to face their constituencies with an ex- 
planation of why they must so vote. The 
American people have never failed to respond 
in times of emergency when they have un- 
derstood the issues. 


THE PLIGHT OF UKRAINIAN 
WOMEN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, with 
the designation of 1975 as International 
‘Women’s Year, we accord special recog- 
nition to the vital contributions of wom- 
en to the betterment of humanity. This 
year is also a time to note the significant 
strides that women have made toward 
securing their basic political and civil 
rights. In many areas of the world, and 
in many areas of concern, the barriers 
to equality for women have come crash- 
ing down as women have struck out in 
new directions to assume new roles and 
to enjoy new freedoms. 

Yet the struggle for women’s rights in 
many countries is an integral part of a 
larger struggle to secure basic rights for 
all. In these battles for freedom, women 
play key roles. Today, in the Soviet 
Union, a courageous group of Ukrainian 
women have demanded that the Soviet 
Union fulfill its obligation to its people 
to honor the rights and guarantees set 
forth in its own constitution. For raising 
their voices against tyranny, these wom- 
en have been forced to suffer the injus- 
tices that tyrannies reserve for those 
who would dare challenge their author- 
ity. Among those we acknowledge this 
year are Nina Strokata-Karavanska, 
microbiologist; Stefania Shabatura, 
artist; Iryna Stasiv-Kalynetz, writer and 
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college professor; Lyuba Serednyak, 
student; and Iryna Senyk, poetess and 
writer. These individuals must endure 
the hardship and terror of Soviet labor 
camps and uranium mines, as well as the 
pain the mental anguish of exile in 
Siberia. 

But the injustices they suffer will not 
break their spirit nor weaken their de- 
termination to achieve their goal. It is 
imperative that the efforts of these wom- 
en not go unnoticed or forgotten, but 
serve as an example to ali who love free- 
dom and cherish the blessings of 
democracy- 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DILEMMA 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, during 
the last few years, it has been fashion- 
able to talk about “alienation.” Liberals 
have deseribed Government as unrespon- 
sive. Such comments are usually followed 
by knowing suggestions as to what our 
Government could be doing for us, but 
is not. We are told the answers Iie in 
future growth of the bureaucracy, more 
Government regulations and increased 
spending. No wonder there is talk about 
alienation. 

Government is certainly unresponsive 
to anything that could legitimately be 
described as human need. But this does 
not take the form of insufficient activ- 
ity. In fact, Government intervention in 
the life of the citizen is so pervasive that 
good men like Mr. Willie Nelson of Idaho 
Falls, are beginning to wonder how 
they can continue to do the jobs they 
are paid to do. 

He expressed his concern in the form 
of a poem which Ronald Reagan thought 
enough of to read over his radio pro- 
gram recently. I would like to share Mr. 
Nelson’s lament with my colleagues at 
this time. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the poem printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DILEMMA 
(By Willis Nelson) 
Sometimes I sit and ponder long 

About my work and life, 

And wonder why in school nowdays 

There's so much stress and strife. 


And then I realize the job 
Is not like yesterdays— 

I'm simply flunky now for guys 
With the “innovation” craze. 


There’s Federal projects, grants and gifts, 
And piece-meal funding, too. 
It leaves no time to teach the kids 
And things that I should do. 
I try to walk the tightrope 
Betwixt the courts of law 
And not get tangled up with rights 
Of Junior, Pa and Ma. 


Some will tell you this will work, 
And others say it won't; 
Truth is, you'll get h—— if you do, 
And twice h—— if you don’t, 
Operations in the schools 
Must pass the acid test 
Of OSHA, HEW and C.L.U. 
And all the pesky rest. 
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There’s Civil Rights and Human Rights, 
And Women's Rights gatore; 

I wonder what uncertainties 
‘The future holds in store? 


Boys and girls dress alike, 
You can't tell one from t’other. 
If you should need to know the sex 
You'd have to ask its mother. 


In clothes and jobs and hair and such, 
You can't discriminate. 

It makes you wonder how a boy 
Knows just which one to date. 


The high court judges see no “difi” 
Between a her and him. 

Methinks their years are catching up— 
Their sight has grown too dim. 


Give me the good old-fashioned days 
When gals were gals—not men. 
For all that femininity 
I kinda get a yen. 


The Mberals say, “Don't frustrate the child 
With disciplined control. 

Just let him loose to do his thing 
And play his chosen role.” 


But he'll waste time and life and limb 
And ruin others’ lot, 
And think he’s having lots of fun 
On drugs and “grass” and “pot”. 
His right to freedom, speech and work 
He'll take or leave at will, 
And little care for public folks 
Who have to pay the bill. 


The federal “help” I get from Unc(le)— 
I Just can’t stand much more, 

With tax, red tape and interest rates, 
I'm getting too dang poor. 

If you should try the federal way 
Of deficits and debt, 

You'd find an LR.S. man 
A looking down your neck, 

I'm somewhat like the school Supt. 
Who tried without success 

To stem the tide of “Fed” control, 
And all that meddling mess. 


They'd told him how to cook the lunch, 
And how to run the school, 

And threatened to withhold his funds 
If he should break the rule. 


He finally threw his hands up 
And said, “I'm sick and tired 

Of all this ruckus, do's and don'ts— 
I'll quit before I'm fired.” 


And so he got a Hud house 
With litle rent to pay, 

And lived on welfare’s “easy street” 
The Socialistic way. 

The moral of this story is: 
If you can’t buck the tide 

Crawl on the craft of “easy life” 
And take a leisure ride. 

When the public folks have had enough 
Of all this liberal rot, 

‘They'll start to call a spade a spade 
And things will really “pop”. 


CRITICAL HEALTH ISSUES 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, the 
Pennsylvania State Advisory Council on 
Comprehensive Health Planning has 
been conducting a series of public hear- 
ings throughout the Commonwealth on 
critical health issues. At one of its hear- 
ings in western Pennsylvania a regional 
board member of the National Council 
of Senior Citizens, Mr. Robert Baron, 
presented a statement which outlines 
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some of his views and recommendations. 
Among the issues he discussed are: Em- 
phasis and expansion of preventive care 
programs for older people; expanded nu- 
trition programs and meals on wheels 
efforts; improvement and expansion of 
transportation to get the handicapped to 
health services; and the question of 
comprehensive health care benefits with- 
out deductibles and coinsurance. 

I believe Mr. Baron’s statement makes 
a useful contribution to the national de- 
bate on critical health issues, and I think 
the Congress should consider some of his 
recommendations in the forthcoming de- 
bate on national health insurance. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT W. BARON 


I welcome and appreciate this opportunity 
to outline some views and recommendations 
at these Public Hearings on Critical Health 
Issues. 

My name is Robert Baron. I have been 
privileged to work with the Committee on 
Older and Retired Workers of the United 
Steelworkers of America. For the past 20 
years, I have been active in the field of 
aging, working with prospective retirees at 
the local and district level, and as a Regional 
Board Member of the National Council of 
Senior Citizens. 

Years ago, when life was simpler, it was 
easier to get health care. There were more 
doctors to treat ordinary illnesses, although 
fewer ways to treat the diseases we had. 

In the 1930's, there was at least one family 
doctor for every 700 people. Today, because 
so many physicians have been specializing, 
we have one family doctor for every 2,000 
people. This means we have a lot less of a 
chance of finding doctors just for family 
iliness, We may be able to get open heart 
surgery, yet have to sit outside a doctor's 
office for hours on end. 

Recently, my wife and I took one of our 
children to the doctor's office for treatment, 
arriving at 5:30 p.m. and leaving at 11:45 
p.m. Emergency room waits at hospitals 
usually last upwards to 5 hours and more, 
It is not uncommon to wait 6 to 8 weeks and 
longer to get a doctor's appointment. 

Ten years ago, full hospital care for an 
average person was $37 per day. Now it is 
$114, an increase of 200% since 1964. In 1966, 
the Medicare deductible was $40, now it is 
$92. 

The cost of living has been going up, but 
not as much as the 145% in hospital and 
medical costs in the past ten years. 

Our whole health insurance program is 
geared essentially to putting a person in a 
hospital when he’s sick rather than treating 
the illness in the doctor's office or in the 
home. We have thousands of physicians who 
are practicing alone and not making wise 
use of assistants. 

More doctors should be encouraged to go 
into group practice. This would result in 
savings that could be passed on to the pa- 
tient. Hospitals should operate on a 7-day 
week basis instead of the present 5-day 
week. This creates numerous inefficiencies 
and costly delays in getting people in and 
out of the hospital. 

Whose fault is it when a routine test or 
procedure is performed on Thursday, to find 
out on Tuesday of the following week the 
results of the test. Imagine the effect on the 
patient waiting nervous days and nights for 
some news on the results, 
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Patients want to be treated as a whole 
person, not as an assembly of separate 
organs, tissues and bones. Specialization of 
physicians makes it more difficult for pa- 
tients to achieve their desire to be treated 
as a whole person than when the old-style 
general practitioner treated patients for al- 
most all of their ills. 

Most consumers feel lost in medical care 
maze. The difficulties in obtaining primary 
care have resulted in too many patients 
having to make their own diagnosis and re- 
ferring themselves to a specialist. This 
should not be, A major medical care problem 
today is the shortage of primary care physi- 
clans. Less than 50 percent of physicians are 
family practitioners, internist or pediatri- 
cians, Yet primary physicians take care of 
90% of the medical care problems patients 
may have. 

There are too many specialists and not 
enough primary care physicians. Access to 
quality health care should be a right of all 
citizens, regardless of race, color, creed or 
or income status. 

Consumers want comprehensive health 
care benefits without deductibles and co- 
insurance. Some 40 national organizations 
representing labor, including The United 
Steelworkers and National Council of Senior 
Citizens, farmers and consumers are Con- 
vinced that only a National Health Security 
Bill meets these precepts. 

At this point, I would like to list some 
ideas, suggestions, and questions which I 
hope will provoke some thought in develop- 
ing a statewide comprehensive health plan 
to meet the health needs of Pennsylvania 
Citizens. 

Non-profit group HMO’s, such as the 
Allegheny County Group Health Plan, should 
be strongly supported and encouraged to 
expand and given financial assistance. 

Consumers should have freedom of choice, 
including chiropractic services. Patients want 
to avoid high out-of-pocket costs for un- 
covered services when illness strikes. More 
emphasis and expansion of preventive care 
programs for older people should be con- 
sidered, such as blood pressure, diabetes, 
and heart testing at Senior Citizens’ centers, 

Routine physicals at least every 6 months 
should be a part of any insurance plan with 
no extra cost to the consumer. 

More medical students should be en- 
couraged to practice in geriatrics. 

Nutrition Programs and Meals-on-Wheels 
Programs should be expanded. 

There should be a system of intermediate 
care facilities in our communities (Neigh- 
borhood clinics). 

Our system of transportation to get the 
handicapped to health services needs im- 
proved and expanded. 

Homemaker and social care services should 
be developed to help care for chronically ill 
and the homebound, 

A Family Practice Plan being developed 
by McKeesport Hospital should be considered 
by other hospitals, and Health Maintenance 
Organizations. 

Too many of our students, including the 
most brilliant, are barred from medical 
schools, Medical Service Academies similar 
to West Point and Annapolis, should be es- 
tablished to produce physicians and others 
to take care of the Nation’s health needs. 

A hospital is a public resource and should 
be treated as such. 

There are very few, if any, consumer 
representatives on area hospital Boards of 
Trustees. It should be mandatory that some 
representation come from consumers, labor 
or senior citizen organizations. 

M.D.’s should spend more time with their 
patients. 

There is a lack of communication between 
patient and doctor. 
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Pharmacies should advertise prices of pre- 
scription drugs. M.D.’s should write out 
prescription plainly, and understandable, so 
that patients know what they are taking 
and avail themselves of the best price. 

The doctor should prescribe by generic 
name whenever possible. 

The Law should be amended by the state 
legislature which would lawfully permit a 
pharmacist to substitute the generic equiv- 
alent for a trade name medicine. 

To cite an example, Resperpine, the generic 
name for treatment of high blood pressure, 
cost the druggist $2.50 per thousand, and are 
sold to the consumer for $1.29 for 100 pills, 
25 mgs. strength. However, if prescribed by 
the brand name, Serpasil, the price charged 
is usually up to $7.50 and higher for 100 pills 
25 mgs. strength. 

Legislation should be enacted to provide 
stiff penalties, including fine and jail sen- 
tence for deliberate over charges under 
Medicare and other insurance plans. 

In closing, I want to thank you for this 
opportunity. I am hopeful for the future 
that out of these hearings will come a better 
system to care for the health needs of the 
people regardless of race, creed, color, or 
income status, 

If there are any questions, I would be glad 
to respond. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHARLES M. 
COOKE, JR., AS SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR 
STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, announced the appointment of 
Charles M. Cooke, Jr., as Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for Student Assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Cooke’s immediate job will be to 
bring some organization and unified 
direction to HEW’s study of the guar- 
anteed student loan program, and he will 
have the more general responsibility of 
advising the Secretary on all matters 
relating to student assistance. 

The Secretary, in selecting Mr. Cooke 
for this position, has, I believe, made a 
very wise choice. Mr. Cooke has served 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Leg- 
islation—Education—for the past 2 
years. During that time, I have worked 
closely with him and know him to be a 
man of honor and competence. This is 
a well-deserved promotion, and I warmly 
congratulate Mr. Cooke on receiving it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release and two memorandums on this 
appointment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[News release from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare] 
CHARLES M. COOKE, JR., APPOINTED AS SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT FOR STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

HEW Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger 
today selected Charles M. Cooke, Jr., 43, 
as his Special Assistant for Student Assist- 
ance, 

Secretary Weinberger said that problems 
in the area of HEW’s student assistance pro- 


grams generated the need for an assistant 
“to work with and report directly to him 
on all facets of the student aid programs ad- 
ministered by the Department and the Of- 
fice of Education. 

“Mr. Cooke is expected, of course, to carry 
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out his responsibilities in full and timely 
consultation with the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation,” said the Secretary. 

Citing instances of students being de- 
frauded by institutions, irregularity by in- 
stitutions with regard to their handling of 
Federal student assistance programs and stu- 
dents defaulting on their loan repayments, 
the Secretary charged Mr. Cooke “to focus 
his activities initially on possible fraud, 
program irregularities and potential emerg- 
ing problems in student financial assist- 
ance.” 

In a related statement Commissioner of 
Education Terrel H. Bell said, “The Secre- 
tary and I have confidence in Charlie's abil- 
ity and judgment and know he will con- 
tribute greatly to our efforts to attain 
more effective administration of student 
assistance programs.” 

Since August, 1973, Mr. Cooke has served 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legisla- 
tion (Education). In that capacity he has 
been responsible for the development of the 
Department's legislative programs in the 
education area. 

He was instrumental in the negotiations 
during 1973 and 1974 which culminated in 
the Education Amendments of 1974, signed 
by President Ford in August, 1974. 

From 1960 through 1965, Mr. Cooke was 
a member of the Department of History at 
the U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, where he became Asso- 
ciate Professor of History. 

In 1966 he served in the Plans and Pol- 
icy Section of the Military Assistance Com- 
mand in Vietnam. From 1967 through 1969, 
Mr. Cooke served as Assistant for Vietnam, 
East Asia and Pacific Region, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, International 
Security Affairs. 

In May, 1969, he resigned his Air Force 
Commission as a Major and accepted an ap- 
pointment as Special Advisor on Vietnamese 
Affairs to the Under Secretary of State where 
he served until August 1970. 

In August, 1970, he was named Director 
of HEW's Office of Special Concerns. In that 
post, he was responsible for informing mi- 
nority groups and other special interest 
groups of Departmental programs and poli- 
cies affecting them. He was instrumental in 
initiating a Department-wide Upward Mo- 
bility program for minorities and women, 
and in 1972 was awarded the First Annual 
HEW Award for Equal Opportunity Achieve- 
ment. 

He is a 1953 graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy and earned his Master of Arts de- 
gree in Chinese History from the University 
of Washington in 1960. During his military 
service, he was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
the Bronze Star, two Air Force Commenda- 
tions, and the Staff Officers Medal, Ist Class, 
from the Republic of Vietnam. 

Mr. Cooke, his wife and five children re- 
side in Alexandria, Virginia. 


— 


[Memorandum from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare] 
APPOINTMENT OF CHARLES M. COOKE, JR., AS 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR 

STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

The Secretary and I have asked Charlie 
Cooke to accept the newly created post of 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Stu- 
dent Assistance. I am pleased to announce 
that he has accepted. 

Attached is a copy of the Secretary’s 
charge to Mr. Cooke, describing his duties 
and responsibilities, As you can see, he is 
being given a broad mandate related to all 
areas of student financial assistance. Ini- 
tially, he will focus his efforts in the area of 
possible irregularities and potential prob- 
lems, The Secretary and I have asked that he 
pay particular attention to the Guaranteed 
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Student Loan Program. In the performance 
of his responsibilities, it will be necessary 
for him to work in concert with many of us 
in OE, 

I will appreciate it if each of you, and 
your respective staffs, will cooperate fully 
with him in the exercise of your own respon- 
sibilities, I will expect you not only to re- 
spond to his requests for assistance and in- 
formation, but also to keep him informed of 
all important matters and developments. 
Since he will be advising the Secretary and 
the Commissioner on Departmental policy 
and OE program implementation, it will be 
important that he be kept currently and fully 
apprised in these areas. As we move ahead in 
a number of sensitive areas, please be sure 
to clear all public statements through him 
so that we will have adequate coordination 
of Departmental policy. 

I have confidence in Charlie's ability and 
judgment and know he will contribute 
greatly to our efforts to attain more effective 
administration of student assistance pro- 
grams. 

Memorandum from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
APPOINTMENT AS SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 
STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


I am pleased to appoint you as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Student Fi- 
nancial Assistance. In this capacity, you 
will be working with and reporting directly 
to me on all facets of the student aid pro- 
grams administered by the Department and 
the Office of Education. You are, of course, 
expected to carry out your responsibilities in 
full consultation with the Commissioner of 
Education. As you know, I am presently par- 
ticularly concerned with the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program, but my charge to you 
is intended to encompass such other pro- 
grams or issues as, in your judgment or mine, 
require my attention. Initially, you are re- 
quested to focus your activities toward pos- 
sible fraud, program irregularities and po- 
tential emerging problems in student fi- 
nancial assistance. 

As Special Assistant, you will be expected 
to coordinate all matters which appear to 
require my attention. This includes making 
sure that policy matters are resolved and 
that I and the Commissioner have adequate 
advice on programmatic decisions and that 
such decisions are implemented in a timely 
fashion. You should coordinate your work 
with the appropriate Assistant Secretaries, 
and other pertinent staff offices. I will also 
expect you to make sure that there is con- 
sultation and coordination, as appropriate, 
with other Federal agencies, including the 
Department of Justice, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Veteran’s Administration, 
the General Accounting Office, the Office of 
Management and Budget, and the Federal 
Trade Commission, in the development and 
implementation of student financial aid pro- 
grams. You will also be expected to exercise 
your considerable skills in maintaining ef- 
fective liaison and communication with the 
Members and the staff of the Congress, with 
State agencies and with appropriate private 
agencies and associations. 

In the performance of your responsibili- 
ties, you should give particular consideration 
to making sure that all Department officials 
and all other appropriate staff offices are 
properly informed of my policy determina- 
tions. In turn, you are authorized to call on 
any Department official, as necessary in your 
judgment or at my request, to provide in- 
formation, reports, technical advice, or pol- 
icy recommendations, I will hold you re- 
sponsible for determining when, and in what 
manner, a matter should be brought to my 
attention and for making sure my instruc- 
tions and determinations regarding student 
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financial assistance programs are carried out. 
Consequently, I will expect you to take such 
actions, or call to my attention the need 
for such determinations, as might be neces- 
sary with respect to the utilization and as- 
signment of personnel and other resources 
in order to meet these responsibilities. In 
carrying out these duties, you must be sensi- 
tive to the fact that the Commissioner of 
Education has the statutory responsibility 
for program administration, You should keep 
him informed and clear decisions with him 
that might affect the duties of OE staff. 

Another important responsibility you will 
exercise is the coordination of all public 
statements on sensitive or potentially con- 
troversial matters regarding the programs 
covered by this charter. 

I look forward to a close and effective 
working relationship with you and know 
that you will provide conscientious and able 
service to the Department and to the public 
interest. 


CHICKEN BIG: FRANK PERDUE'’S 
EMPIRE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, the name 
Perdue is famous. The Perdue family 
has long been established on the Del- 
marva Peninsula, where farming and 
small business are the economic lifeblood 
of much of the area. In recent years, the 
Perdue name has become well known far 
beyond the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Frank Perdue, president of Perdue, Inc., 
is known as the tough man who makes 
a tender chicken. His company’s product, 
highly respected for its quality, is famil- 
iar to anyone who has anything to do 
with the business of food—producers, 
sellers, and consumers. Potomac maga- 
zine, in the Washington Post edition of 
May 11, contained an article about Mr. 
Perdue. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHICKEN BiIc—FRANK PERDUVE’S EMPIRE: 
FROM THE BIRTH OF THE BROILER TO 
$150 MILLION A YEAR 

(By Myra MacPherson) 

This is the story of a Maryland farmer who 
colored his chickens yellow, then took him- 
self and his chickens to Madison Avenue 
and became a show biz celebrity and million- 
aire in the process. 

There he is on the Eastern Shore: Frank 
Perdue, the Chicken King. Up to his ears 
in chickens and money. Allow these facts 
to stagger into your chicken consciousness, 
Over 78 million chickens sold a year. Over 150 
million dollars grossed a year. 

Today, the privately owned Perdue Inc. is 
one of the world’s largest integrated broiler 
producing companies. His media blitz—in 
butcher shops, grocery stores, subways and 
on TV—inundates parts of Northeast Amer- 
ica. More Perdue chickens than any others 
are sold in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Buffalo. His ads have not only given 
his chickens a respectable name, they have 
given Perdue, the principal star of those ads, 
relative fame. He walks into a chic New York 
pub and he’s asked for autographs. Little 
old ladies pounce on him to trade chicken 
recipes, Businessmen pounce on him to trade 
chicken jokes, On TV, Perdue’s high, nasal 
voice and folksy shrewdness make him to- 
tally believable when he says he’s a Salis- 
bury, Maryland, chicken farmer, His arrest- 
ingly homely face is an ad man’s dream, but 
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no one would have thought as much a few 
years ago. His large nose dominates a sad- 
eyed, thin-lipped face; he is not unlike a 
country cousin of Jacques Cousteau or 
Charles Aznavour. His head is egg bald. 
There iš an amazing resemblance to, yes, a 
chicken. 

“I'm not a good looking man,” says Perdue, 
with the finality of one who has made a few 
realistic forays to the mirror, but there is 
not a hint of self-deprecation or, at this now 
famous stage in his life, regret. 

“I suppose I could get a nose job and a 
toupee and get myself ordinary—and no one 
would remember me. You forget Ronald Rea- 
gan easier than Charles de Gaulle.” 

In a huckster’s world of sit-com style In- 
terviews with the “average” consumer and 
boring “tests” between competing brands, 
the Perdue ad copy is among the best and 
the most crafty and has won all of Manhat- 
tan's top ad awards. A poster-full of chicken 
legs on ice with Perdue name tags; “If you 
had legs like mine, you'd put your name on 
them too.” Three chickens, with bibs on, 
sitting at an elegantly set dining table with 
soybean and other feeds on china plates. “My 
chickens eat better than you do. A chicken 
is what it eats. If you want to start eating 
as good as my chickens, take a tip from 
me...” (Pause). “Eat my chickens.” “If your 
husband is 8 breast or leg man ask for my 
chicken parts.” To guard against markets 
that mix his tagged chickens with other non- 
named chickens, Perdue cautions the con- 
sumer to beware of “unidentified frying ob- 
jects.” 

These ads don't come cheap. Perdue 
spends in “the high hundreds of thousands” 
annually. But they pay off. He started hawk- 
ing his brand name birds in 1968 but did not 
get into the act personally until 1971. In 
these past three years, sales have doubled. 
Perdue, in proving that fresh poultry can 
be peddled in a big way under a brand 
name and by turning himself into a person- 
ality, revolutionized the chicken marketing 
business. No one had previously gone beyond 
the fast-food, fast-sell of Minnie Pearl and 
“finger-lickin’ good” Colonel Sanders. One 
New York survey showed that over 51 per 
cent of those interviewed recognized the 
Perdue brand (the nearest competitive brand 
registered 5 per cent). Not a few city folk 
wander through Salisbury, Md., on their way 
to Florida or other vacation lands, expecting 
to see Perdue feeding his flock, all 50 of ’em, 
by hand. The laugh, of course, is on them. 


“IVE SURVIVED” 


The Delmarva (for Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia) Peninsula is an emerald green 
these days and industry is the farthest thing 
from your mind traveling in the flat lands 
that most Washingtonians ignore on their 
way to the Eastern shore beaches of Reho- 
both and Ocean City. Dust spurs up from a 
country road and the sky is filled with sun, 
Signs bespeak a cottage industry land: 
“Freddie's auto repair.” “Ollie M. Dennis: 
plumbing and heating.” And then suddenly 
and awesomely the chicken factory looms, 
like some hidden Nike base. It is one huge 
agriconglomerate. Smoke stacks send out the 
signal that soybean is being manufactured 
into feed. Cylindrical storage bins seem like 
skyscrapers in the quiet country side. They 
have the largest grain storage capacity on 
the East Coast—nine billion bushels. (Per- 
due buys up one third of all the soybeans and 
15 per cent of all the corn grown in Del- 
marva to feed his chickens.) Low-slung 
hatcheries spread out In the distance. Head- 
quarters are down the road, An hour's drive 
away is a modern automated processing plant 
in Accomac, Va., where more than 200,000 
chickens a day find their way to chicken 
heavyen. Another Salisbury plant processes 
nearly 100,000 daily. 
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At headquarters, the phone rings inces- 
santly; the switchboard operator says over 
and over: perdue-perdue-perdue-perdue-per- 
due. 

Enter Perdue. The face is unmistakable. 
But instead of a dour, somewhat wizened lit- 
tle old farmer of approximately 4-foot-11, 
as one could easily glean from telly, Perdue 
is a six-foot, slim, 165-pound, athletic, ag- 
gressive impatient business executive intent 
on creating and promoting the Perfect 
Chicken. He breathes chicken smarts. 

Leaning back in his chair, Perdue talks to 
his ad man in New York. “We've got a really 
knotty goddamn problem on our hands. 
Someone's sabotaging the program—they 
took the signs out of the front window,” said 
Perdue, Continuing with his concern about 
getting his chickens into a certain store, he 
wanted an ad aimed at outdoing a com- 
petitor. “This ad will appeal to everybody 
as now written. However, when I'm in a war, 
I concentrate on the enemy, not everybody. 
It Just needs a change in copy. And I want it 
in the newspapers next week!” 

Perdue wears well-tailored glen plaid slacks 
and a tan suede jacket from a Manhattan 
specialty shop. A topaz ring adorns a long, 
slender hand. He zips around Salisbury in a 
blue Mercedes Benz. He is as tan as his 
chickens are yellow, He jets to tennis spas 
in Martinique, Costa Rica and Jamaica for 
brief pick-me-ups to keep body, soul and 
tan together. 

Which is the real Frank Perdue, the 
farmer or the urban business executive? 
The answer is both. And more. He is almost 
as complex as his competitive, cutthroat, and 
highly unpredictable business where more 
fortunes are lost than made. Such food in- 
dustry biggies as General Mills, Ralston 
Purina and Quaker Oats have all dropped out 
of the $4 billion-a-year broiler market. But 
Perdue has never finished in the red. 
Though he is driven by a quest for perfec- 
tion, part of his success is due to an abiding 
wariness and suspicion—and toughnes. “I'm 
the kind of guy, well, if you hook me out of 
a dollar. I'll spend a million to get you. I’ve 
survived in a tough goddamn business.” 


RUNNING SCARED 


The chicken business, in one form or 
another, has been around for thousands of 
years. Legend has it that the first chicken 
man was Gomer, Noah’s grandson. Riddle: 
Were chickens on the ark? Answer: Yes. 
Welllllllll, who's to say they weren't? Where 
would Perdue have been without chickens? 
Where would we have been without chickens, 
for that matter? How would we have learned 
our ABCs? C is for chicks: Think of how 
overconfident we would have been without 
Chicken Little. Where would the redneck 
bars have been without their poster of the 
marching row of peace signs and the slogan, 
“footprints of the American chicken?” Gen- 
erations of chicken would have grown up 
unable to taunt their enemies with “nyaaaa, 
you're chicken.” Generations of Borscht Belt 
comedians wouldn’t have been able to em- 
bellish the act with jokes about Jewish peni- 
cillin (chicken soup) or the punch line, “It’s 
not all chopped liver.” Bob Evans and his 
Ohio farm would have to do without the 
annual international Chicken Flying Meet— 
where owners place chickens on a 10-foot tall 
platform and encourage them to “fy” to 
them. And, above all, bless those silly little 
chicken hearts that put the Peninsula on 
the map, where would Delmarva be? 

The chicken business as we know it to- 
day is surprisingly young. The chicken coop, 
& sight of rural Americana, has now been 
enshrined at the University of Delaware in 
Georgetown, Del. The sign says it’s The First 
Commercial Broiler House in the United 
States. In 1923, Mrs. Wilmer Steele of Del- 
marva ordered 50 chicks but received 500 
by mistake. Instead of keeping the birds un- 
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til they were decrepit, exhausted layers she 
sold them for a profit while young and ten- 
der enough to eat. Voila! The birth of the 
broiler. Before the broiler became a real- 
ity, good chickens were a scarce commodity 
and Hoover Republicans really had a pros- 
perity promise of some import when they 
sloganeered, “a chicken in every pot.” (They, 
in fact, stole the phrase from Henry IV who, 
before the French Revolution, advocated a 
social order “Where every peasant should 
have his fowl in the pot.”) 

Then, Mrs. Steele and her Delmarva neigh- 
bors hit upon growing a mature chicken 
just for eating and for profit. As Delmarva 
went, so went the chicken farmers of the 
world. Steady advances in nutrition and 
chicken diets now make it possible to grow 
a healthy, fat-breasted chicken in just eight 
weeks. 

Now, Franklin Parsons Perdue didn’t just 
parachute Into Salisbury yesterday, and that 
is one of the major strengths of his phe- 
nomenal success. Frank's. father, Arthur, 
was around when the broiler was conceived. 
Driving down the road, the sun roof of the 
Mercedes whipped back for breeze and sun- 
light, Perdue points out his dad’s first incu- 
bator building built in 1925. Nearby is the 
white frame house in which Perdue was born. 
Arthur, now 89, still has an office in the 
corporation and the undying devotion of 
Frank, his only child, who writes birthday 
cards that say, “You are truly the finest 
dad that anyone could have. I owe you 
so much.” 

Arthur Perdue, a Railway Express agent 
faced with a company move out of Delmarva 
in the '20s, retired instead, built his first 
chicken coop, acquired a flock of 200 white 
leghorns and started selling table eggs. Dur- 
ing the Depression he mixed his own feed in 
a box with a shovel, saving a dollar a bag. 
“He is thifty almost to a fault,” says Frank, 
who remembers his father cutting off the 
tops of his worn shoes to make leather 
hinges for the coops. “I learned everything 
from him. 

I cleaned the coops and I dug the cess- 
pools.” There was a time, in Frank’s late 
teens, where there had been one 4:30 a.m. 
chicken feeding too many and his fondest 
desire was to never see another chicken. He 
went to Salisbury State College but soon 
found out he had less interest in school than 
he did chickens and returned home to his 
father and a family flock of 2,000. Disaster 
struck when the layers became badly infected 
with a highly Infectious chicken disease, leu- 
kosis. Losses ran high and the Perdues 
shifted to broiler production with a flock of 
800 New Hampshire Reds, a hardier stock. 
World War II meant rocketing meat prices 
and the broiler boom was on. Before long the 
Perdues were hatching 40,000 chicks a week. 
Perdue hauled tons of feed bags by hand 
along with three or four helpers. In that 
kind of operation, “You don’t have any room 
for a Harvard M.B.A. type,” he says drily. 

Perdue's innate suspicion of city slickers 
lingers. To him, no one is more city slick 
than the media, the same media, he himself, 
ironically, uses to such a honed degree, “I'm 
a farmer and I think like one,” he says—al- 
though in the next sentence he uses a big 
city phrase, “I don’t like schlocky work.” He 
guardedly watches everything written down 
during an interview. Only after several hours 
did he allow a slight glimpse of the ugly 
duckling he once was. “I grew up shy. Pain- 
fully shy. I was terribly introverted. I was 
the country kid.” Perdue attended one-room 
schools with six others until he went to 
Salisbury High School where he got B-minus 
grades. “I know how smart I am. I know a 
B-minus is not as good as an A.” His confi- 
dence grew with success, but one thing Per- 
due never forgot is that it pays to run 
scared. “The prime ingredient of success is 
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fear. Now I’ve got to explain that. I’m talking 
about the kind of fear that made me thor- 
ough. You should have enough fear to al- 
ways second-guess yourself.” 

Part of Frank’s growth process was that 
his father let him make his own mistakes. 
“Mistakes? I've got a closet full of them. 
Most all my other business ventures were 
roaring failures. There was the night club 
business, that’s a skeleton. And then I got 
into the oyster business. That’s a skeleton.” 
He got in on some Ocean City resort ventures, 
he recalled. Another skeleton. 

Over lunch of fresh fish and wine, Perdue 
reveals a residual bitterness as he recalls the 
typical salesman who would drive up in a 
shiny car, ready to take a young farmer for 
all he had. “He has no callouses and you've 
got two handfuls.” He remembers another 
time, when “a guy did a job on me. I was in 
my late 20s and this main was going to make 
me the whey distributor for the greater Del- 
marva area. He was dumping these big wooden 
barrels on the ground—300 pounds worth of 
whey. My father came up and asked me what 
I was up to. I promptly told him I was the 
sales director and so assigned to sell whey 
to all the poultry producers around. He asked 
me if I thought I was going to make me a lot 
of money. I said, ‘yes, I think I will.’ He 
never said anything.” Perdue paused. “And I 
never sold one barrel. I had to sell that whey 
for one penny a pound less than I had 
bought it—and I had bought a lot of pounds. 
Nothing makes you more cognizant about 
how careful you've got to be. That’s why I'm 
60 suspicious. Td paid the price.” 

Throughout the '50s and '60s, Perdue care- 
fully and ploddingly charted a course for 
success, The mistakes grew fewer and fewer. 
The Perdues began in integrated business, 
capitalizing on those neighboring farmers 
who didn’t want to or couldn't operate in the 
boom or bust market place. Instead, Perdue 
provided chickens and feed to growers. The 
Perdues became the only manufacturers of 
soybean feed in Maryland. Perdue, Inc., pro- 
duces one-quarter of all the chickens in the 
Delmarva area. The largest employer in the 
area, he employs 2,500 workers. 


A TOUGH MAN 


Perdue is descended from French Hu- 
guenots (named Perdeaux) who landed on 
the Eastern shore some 200 years ago. Most 
of them elected to stay in the area and there 
are now some 57 Perdues in the Salisbury 
phone book. The Peninsula is a clannish com- 
munity and in Salisbury, a town of 15,000, 
Frank Perdue is the undisputed chicken 
mogul, if not the mogul. There are mutter- 
ings of resentment from those who say Per- 
due’s conglomerate drove lesser farmers out 
of business. His slogan, “It takes a Tough 
Man to Make a Tender Chicken,” isn’t just 
ad copy. 

The disarming quality about Perdue is he 
is the first to admit it. “One of the hardest 
things is to fire people, but I don’t hesitate. 
If chicken growers drop 10 per cent a year 
I don’t hesitate to drop them. How can I 
drop a grower if I don’t fire people who don’t 
produce? A person who comes to work drunk, 
say, fires himself.” Perdue works his em- 
ployees hard, but he pays fairly well. The 
minimum wage on his assembly line is $2.86 
per hour, good for the Delmarva area. A close 
competition, Bay Shore Foods, pays $2.80 
per hour plus fringe benefits. (The Maryland 
minimum wage is still $1.65 per hour.) 

The one thing that can drive others up the 
wall is Perdue’s sense of perfection. He once 
drove the production people to distraction— 
and spent $100,000 on research—trying to in- 
vent a way to get about 8 body hairs per 
chicken wing off his product. “You know the 
upper part of the chicken wing? Well, I could 
see these god awful hairs sticking up, es- 
pecially when they were barbecued. I felt 
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there had to be a way. Well, when the chick- 
en goes through the line, by the time its 
gets to the blow torch that singes off these 
hairs, the bird is wet. The hairs were lying 
down and the torch wasn’t getting to them. 
So I told some of the men, ‘You know when 
you wash your hands in the men’s room and 
they have those hot air dryers? Well, design 
one that’s got the engine of a 727 and we'll 
hit the wing with that, dry the hairs so 
they'll stand up and then blast ‘em with 
the blow torch.'” It worked, although he 
says with a slight air of dissatisfaction, 
“Sometimes there are still one or two hairs 
left." 
ACAPULCO GOLD 

When Perdue went looking for a Madison 
Avenue advertising agency, he read books on 
advertising, interviewed 46 agencies and 
hounded his prospective agency with con- 
stant and probing questions to the point 
that Ed McCabe, copywriter at Scali, McCabe 
and Sloves, the agency that finally got the 
account, snapped “You know, you're a pain 
in the ass, and I'm not sure we want your 
account.” Perdue responded, “I know I'm a 
pain in the ass, but once I get this all out 
of the way and settled in my mind, I won’t 
bother you again.” McCabe laughs. “That's 
not exactly true.” But he speaks fondly ot 
Perdue these days. ‘“He’s a dynamic super- 
executive. All.driven people with a sense of 
goal and urgency are a pain in the ass. I 
prefer them. He's difficult, but so am I. He’s 
still very much an introvert. He isn't a back 
slapper. But there is a great sense of straight 
forwardness about him. 

When he lets his guard down—about every 
three hours or so—you'll discover about one 
and a half minutes of that quality, that 
really lovable quality, which is also him. 
That’s what we try to capture in the ads. 
Most of what I have him saying is something 
I've heard him express in some form—it’s 
more a ‘reassembling’ of Perdue,” he says 
with excessive modesty. “One of the things 
that makes him so appealing in the adver- 
tising is he captures a lot of qualities a lot of 
women would like to have in their husbands. 
He has no bull._._, and he’s assertive and 
straightforward.” 

Perdue was very leery about going on film 
himself; the introvert who had never even 
tried out for a school play, the supermillion- 
aire who still chokes up when he speaks to 
the local Kiwanis. When the agency per- 
suaded him to try it, Perdue sat stiffly and 
selfconsciously on a blanket where he was 
supposed to munch a drumstick. The crew 
tried to sneak up on him so as not to make 
him nervous. Perdue recalls with one of his 
infrequent laughs,“‘They started the crew 
way back, about 100 feet, and then they ad- 
vanced, like Indians stalking a buffalo.” Take 
after take was flubbed by Perdue who had 
munched on cold-drumstick after cold drum- 
stick. Finally someone handed him a warm 
piece, he bit into it and in surprise said, 
“that’s really good.” The ad lib stayed and 
that year the Copy Club of New York rated 
it best TV commercial under 60 seconds. 

Perdue sounds like another ad slogan when 
he says, “But the WORST thing for a bad 
product is GOOD advertising. People expect 
more and feel ripped off.” 

That is why Perdue states over and over 
that his product is better. Perdue claims he 
spends an estimated $4 million in operating 
costs above what competitors find necessary 
for the same volume. The largest item is feed, 
second is advertising. Throughout a tour, 
Perdue brags not about himself but about 
his birds and the people he hired to make 
them so great—"“Look at that, isn’t that the 
most beautiful bird?” marvels this man who 
has seen them by the jillions. 

Which gets us to those man-tan birds of 
his. The birds are yellower because they are 
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fed feed that contains more xanthophil 
which turns them yellow. Marigold petals 
are high in xanthophil. His birds get mari- 
gold petals. They are his own special “Aca- 
pulco gold""—they come from Mexico. He em- 
phasizes, “we do not” use chemicals to fat- 
ten up the birds. Perdue gets very angry when 
competitors say the color is just a cosmetic 
gimmick. “In order to keep that yellow cover 
we cannot over-scald, which toughens the 
bird, and we do not beat off that outer skin, 
which means the bird is less susceptible to 
deterioration. The gentler you handle a 
chicken the fresher and tenderer it will be— 
and if we don’t handle it gently our yellow 
trademark will get knocked off.” 

One of Perdue’s major Delmarva competi- 
tors takes a dim view of Perdue’s hard sell. 
“Frank has an excellent product—but I don’t 
think he does anything a damn bit different 
or has any better or worse product, than 
anyone else around here,” says Ed Covell of 
Bay Shore Foods (they sell about half the 
number of chickens as Perdue). “Housewlyes 
in the Northeast just happen to prefer a yel- 
low chicken and we in Delmarva all treat 
the chickens the same way in order to main- 
tain that yellow color. But Frank, in order 
to justify his advertising campaign, has got 
to say these things in the hope that people 
will believe him.” 

MALE CHAUVINIST ROOSTER 


A day's trip at Perdue, Inc., starts in an 
incubator room where row upon row of eggs 
is kept at 991% degrees in 10-foot high incu- 
bator racks. After 18 days they roll out of 
there to the “hatcher"” for three days. After 
the chicks are hatched, rubber-gloved work- 
ers put them on a conveyor belt where three 
people vaccinate them against disease. The 
tips of their beaks are also clipped so they 
will not peck each other for the rest of their 
short lives. 

They are then moved to one of the 700 
“mom and pop” farmers who grow them un- 
der contract for about eight weeks. These 
farmers are guaranteed from $185 to $110 
per thousand chickens, At one such farm, a 
mass of chickens filled a coop about as long 
as a football field—row upon row—10,000 of 
them—fiapping and clucking at visitors. 

Meanwhile, back at the compound, a half 
dozen geneticists, veterinarians and nutri- 
tionists are at work. They use computers to 
determine the exact amount of amino acid 
in grain and a $25,000 machine to detect 
minute amounts of toxic residues in feed. 
Geneticists work to breed larger-breasted, 
meatier chickens. Workers and visitors have 
to wear overalls and boots and step in pans 
of disinfectant. Competitors’ birds are in- 
spected as are feeds from competitive sup- 
pliers. “We have two vets on our private 
staff. Most don’t have any,” says Perdue. 
“They rely on USDA teams.” Perdue’s ads 
say he rejects about 25 per cent of the birds 
that the USDA approves. They are cut up 
and sold to others under a, well, not a 
pseudonym. They just don’t have the Per- 
due name. 

Isolated two or three miles deep in a 
forest, protected from man and other beasts, 
whitewashed coops of the experimental 
breeder research farm are locked to the out- 
side world of contamination. And, even, to 
Frank Perdue. He mutters and rings im- 
patiently for someone to let him into the 
complex, “I’ye got no patience, no patience 
at all.” This is not a fault, he feels. “Anyone 
worth his salt has a sense of urgency. Some- 
one once said you could go through a re- 
volving door ahead of me and I'd come out in 
front of you.” When the man opens the door, 
Perdue mutters, “Couldn't you hear the 
bell?” He softens as the man ushers us into 
a room where we put on overalls and boots, 
then slog out to the coops. Here is the male 
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domain; the home of the M.C.R. (male 
chauvinist rooster). They have absolutely 
nothing to do but go around happily servic- 
ing the female. The ratio is anywhere from 
7 to 1 to 10 to 1 with a rooster and his hens 
in separate coops. They were all, indeed, 
handsome birds, kept around for their 
special genetic excellence and serviceability. 

The processing plant in Accomac, Va., is 
the end of the line for the birds. Perdue 
stayed out of the processing business until 
1968, selling the birds at the Delmarva broiler 
auction instead. He wanted to make sure 
everything else was going smoothly and then, 
when he made the move, he visited plants in 
Italy, California, Scotland, Texas, you name 
it, to perfect the operation. The first batch 
he knew would find their way to a “bottom- 
less and nameless pit” because they would 
not be up to his standards. He drove all night 
to sell even the second batch to a less choosy 
customer in an out-of-the-way part of Penn- 
sylvania where he did not plan to do regular 
business. 

But now, the plant operates with marked 
efficiency, “I’ve got $10 million bucks stuck 
in this plant,” he says, pulling up to the 
Virginia gate. Nearby they are erecting “the 
last word” in rendering plants, he says. Per- 
due gets his overalls and boots and hard hat 
out of the Mercedes trunk. The production 
is almost finished for the day and so we rush 
through. Handsome, red brick, modern, no 
one would know that chickens, thousands of 
them, were inside; it looks like any other 
plant. And even inside, there are just so many 
birds, so many conveyor belts, so little smell, 
so much cleanliness, so much neatness, so 
much automation that.one can easily forget 
that this is a slaughterhouse. 

Fetched from their coops on a truck, the 
chickens are hung upside down on the as- 
sembly line by their feet. They pass quickly 
through a vat containing an electrically 
charged saline solution, which shocks them 
senseless, then they move directly under a 
sharp blade which automatically slits their 
throats. The broilers next go down a “bleed 
tunnel,” losing most of their liquid in less 
than a minute. They pass through scalding 
water, which loosens up the feathers, then 
come through a tunnel of revolving, vibrat- 
ing rubber fingers, which have replaced the 
chicken pluckers of old. By this time, there 
is a Fellini-esque quality to the operation 
as miles and miles of naked birds fly over- 
head attached by their feet in stirrup-like 
holders and are moved along “clothesline” 
fashion through each step in the process. 
Blow torches light up as chickens glide past 
and the hair is singed. The heads and the 
feet are chopped off and everything just 
keeps on moving. At an eviscerating counter, 
the innards are separated—the gizzards and 
giblets will find their way through other 
stages to the end where they are packed and 
put inside the thoroughly cleaned and in- 
spected birds. There are the USDA inspectors 
and there are the Perdue inspectors. He 
makes a great deal of the thoroughness in 
one commercial: “If you're not satisfied you 
can always write me—the President of Per- 
due and I'll give you your money back. If you 
buy some government-approved chicken and 
you're not completely satisfied, who do you 
write? The President of the United States? 
What does he know about chickens?” 

The water bill is enormous at Perdue, Inc. 
They use about 10 gallons per bird to keep 
the place flushed and sanitized. Then the 
birds are packed in wooden crates, in ice, 
placed in one of his fleet of 500 refrigerated 
vans and are on the road. From start to fin- 
ish, from life to ice, the trip takes about one 
hour per bird. 
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GUARANTEEING A CHICKEN 


His ice-packed freshness is something Per- 
due capitalizes on. He screams about his 
“prepackaged” competitors who claim that 
their chickens are “chilled” birds. “They are 
packed dry and allowed to be chilled down 
to 28-degrees. I don't care what fancy name 
you call ‘em, they're frozen. How dumb do 
they think the consumer is? When I went to 
school, 32-degrees was freezing.” That folks, 
is Just about the same way the commercial 
goes. 

But Ed Covell, of Bay Shore Foods, argues 
that pre-packed, deep-chilled chickens are 
better. “We have done them both ways—the 
ice pack and the deep chill. Because the deep 
chill is cooler, there is less bacteria and a 
longer shelf life.’ As for 28-degrees being 
frozen, Covel) says, “that depends on what 
you're talking about. Water freezes at 32- 
degrees but some other substances don’t. A 
chicken is not considered frozen until 26- 
degrees. Now, a chicken at 28-degrees is a 
little stiff but it’s not frozen. 

Still Perdue touts the ice pack method 
with such intensity that he ends up guar- 
anteeing a chicken. Guarantee a chicken? 
Something that can go bad if it stays too 
long on the shelf? Or what if, God forbid, the 
refrigerator truck should get lost and the 
refrigeration conk out? 

Is Perdue crazy? Just as crazy as the fox 
who stole into the hen house. Recently, 
Magruder’s, of Cheyy Chase, which had been 
wanting Perdue chickens for two years final- 
ly got them. So did Neam’s in Georgetown. 
Perdue decided to get a distributor in the 
Washington area, although he knows it 
means trying to break into a market where 
Safeway ond Giant have consistently stocked 
the pre-packs. “You thump them on the back 
and if they're hard, they've been frozen,” he 
warns, And Magruder’s meat manager, Harley 
Caldwell, says, “we feel his product almost 
has to be better because he wouldn't go out 
on a limb and identify with it or guarantee 
it.” Psychology plays a big part, Caldwell 
feels. “I don't know if tastewise you'll see 
a difference once a piece of chicken has been 
fried, but the housewife will FEEL like it is 
better because she has a recourse if it 
isn’t.” Perdue says he gets about 75 com- 
plaints a week—out of a million and a half 
birds. His birds cost from 2 to 10 cents 
more a pound. “I feel a housewife is willing 
to pay 15 cents just not to have to smell it,” 
he says. In refined form, that phrase will 
probably turn up in a commercial. 

KNOWING LONELINESS 


The future for Perdue Is a question mark. 
He is now building another plant in North 
Carolina. He has so far resisted the constant 
pitches to get into franchise restaurants, to 
be bought by ITT and the like and become 
a subsidiary. “Corporations want to start up 
a plant in California and all, just continue 
the Perdue line all across the country. But 
who would have the control? And all I know 
is that I'd have to be the one working hard, 
advertising and opening new markets and 
new plants. I don't need that national ex- 
posure. I’m not running for office.” 

As it is, Perdue hardly has time for a pri- 
vate life. His four children are grown. Al- 
though his only son, now in college, may 
join the business, Perdue says, “I think he’s 
probably had it up to here, with Frank Per- 
due.” His wife, whom he met as a student 
at Salisbury State College, spends most of 
the winter in a Florida condominium. Perdue 
is busily furnishing his own condominium 
complete with sauna in Ocean City. His home 
in Salisbury is a split-level modern with 
early American furniture and chicken tiles 
in the powder room. “I have the taste of a 
country bumpkin,” he says. 
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Perdue plays tennis when he has the time, 
but most of his weeks are spent traveling. 
He runs to New York, and Boston and Buf- 
falo and Philadelphia, He still calls on the 
little grocer and he listens patiently as well 
as proudly when women talk to him about 
his precious chickens. A Salisbury friend, 
tennis promoter Bill Riordan, is himself just 
& little busy these days with the hottest 
tennis property around, Jim Connors. “Per- 
due’s a very nice guy, an excellent Ping Pong 
player and a good tennis player. He's a very 
tough competitor and goes after tennis with 
a vengeance. Actually I see him more in 
places like London than I do Salisbury. I got 
him tickets to Wimbledon and he met Con- 
nors and Chrissie Evert and his eyes almost 
popped out, I think he likes that, the tennis 

fe.” 

Riordan says he doubts that anyone in 
Salisbury really knows Frank Perdue. “He is 
cordial and charming, but he is a loner. 
To know success, you have to know lone- 
liness.” 

Another friend, J. Wallace Messick, a re- 
tired roofing contractor and chairman of a 
small bank, has known Perdue since they 
were kids. “He's just got himself so wound 
up in that business he don't know how to 
stop. This is just street talk, mind you, not 
bank talk, but we figure Frank's worth $100 
million,” 

Perdue admits, “I am a slave to my com- 
pany to a great degree. It's all Part of that 
damn dedication to the product.” His in- 
frequent relaxed moments reveal an amused 
and wry look at life. Talking of one evan- 
gelist, Perdue said: “He's got three mes- 
sages—'I Love God,’ I Hate Communists’ 
and—‘Send Money.'” 

Perdue doesn't read fiction and he doesn’t 
know who Sammy Glick is and he finds it 
hard to put into words why he himself has 
run so hard. He has read with fascination 
about the great tycoons—Henry Ford, John 
D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie. “I really 
enjoyed the book on Carnegie when it was 
concerned with the excitement of industry. 
But when it got to the point where he 
was giving away money it got very dull.” He 
smiled, “Both for him, I suspect, and for 
me,” 

He once said the most important thing 
in his life was his company and the second 
was to love and be loved. “But I can’t ex- 
press myself about my feelings except in 
notes, even to my father. It seems that 
what it take to be successful in business 
just destroys some of what is inside you. I 
guess earlier you could say that money 
played an important part in all of this drive. 
But now, I think it is just the desire to 
produce the very best. I have achieved what 
very few have an opportunity to and that is 
build a company. A really good company.” 

So saying, Frank Perdue, all consumed 
with being the Tiffany's of chicken sellers, 
got in his Mercedes and raced off through 
the Delmarva countryside, his chicken con- 
glomerate looming large on the horizon. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, the 
week of May 18 has been designated as 
Small Business Week, During the week 
meetings, presentations and other affairs 
are planned for the small businessmen 
and women coming to Washington. I join 
my colleagues in welcoming them. 

In our preoccupation with bigness too 
many of us have forgotten that small 
business is the mainstay of our economy 
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and an integral part of our business and 
social life. The 842 million small firms 
in this country represent 97 percent of 
American business and furnish more 
than one-half of the jobs in the Ameri- 
can economy and 43 percent of the gross 
national product. 

In our present economic climate small 
business does not travel a smooth, 
straight road. It has been whipsawed by 
the winds of inflation, increased wage 
rates, big business competition, suffocat- 
ing Government regulation, and an un- 
necessary portion of the Federal paper- 
work burden. But from the early begin- 
nings of this country, when all business 
was small, the small businessman’s posi- 
tion has been a tenuous one. It has been 
a survival of the fittest. 

No more than half of small businesses 
survive more than 2 years and in an eco- 
nomic downturn, such as we are expe- 
riencing now, the failure rate among 
small businesses is greater than among 
large corporations because a small firm 
does not have the resources necessary to 
withstand adverse economic conditions 
for any lengthy period of time. 

In the face of such facts one would 
wonder why an individual would want 
to start up a small firm. I think the an- 
swer may be found in the nature of the 
small businessman or woman. First of 
all they believe in the heritage of our 
American free enterprise system and de- 
sire to provide a product or fulfill a need 
that exists in the marketplace. They de- 
rive satisfaction from being a part of the 
total process which begins with an idea 
and ends with the introduction of a new 
product or process on the market. Be- 
cause their organization is small they 
add the “human touch” and provide a 
more personalized service to their cus- 
tomer. Their organizational lines of 
decisions are more quickly executed than 
they would be through a cumbersome 
corporate structure. Being in close touch 
with their customers, they are quicker 
to react, to develop new products and 
processes and introduce innovations into 
American life. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
us to give effective recognition to this im- 
portant segment of our economy. It was 
with this purpose in mind that my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator BILL 
Brock, and I joined in the introduction 
of Senate Resolution 104 which would 
grant legislative jurisdiction over the 
Small Business Administration to the 
Senate Small Business Committee. Sen- 
ator Brock and I have been joined by 38 
other Members of the Senate in cospon- 
soring this resolution to provide that leg- 
islation pertaining to the Small Business 
Administration, which is exclusively 
concerned with small business, be con- 
sidered by a Senate committee which 
bears the name “small business.” The 
thousands of small businesses through- 
out the country need the help and en- 
couragement of Congress and I can think 
of no more meaningful help we can offer 
than to give them an exclusive forum 
where their unique problems may be con- 
sidered. 

The House of Representatives has rec- 
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ognized this need by giving its Small 
Business Committee legislative jurisdic- 
tion over the Small Business Administra- 
tion. I think it is important that the 
Senate now do likewise. 

Small businesses have been aptly called 
“the vital majority.” We can take pride 
in their initiative, imagination and, inno- 
vation. I salute them for their enormous 
contribution to our Nation’s well-being. 
We are very much in their debt. 


HOUSING THE FORGOTTEN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, almost 
9 months have now gone by since 
Congress passed the Housing and Cam- 
munity Development Act of 1974 which 
included the revitalization of the suc- 
cessful and popular section 202 housing 
program for the elderly and handi- 
capped. At this late date we still do not 
have final regulations to implement that 
program. Last year in a supplemental 
appropriations bill Congress approved a 
borrowing level for the 202 program of 
$215 million for fiscal year 1975. These 
funds could produce an estimated 10,000 
badly needed subsidized housing units. 

The end of the 1975 fiscal year is less 
than 50 days away and not $1 dollar of 
that funding approval has been allo- 
cated. Even more alarming, initial 
soundings from HUD indicate clearly 
that they intend to allocate the 202 funds 
only for construction loans. Nonprofit 
sponsors will be required to obtain per- 
manent—long-term—financing before 
loans will be made from the 202 money. 
To the vast majority of sponsors, this 
approach may well mean there is no pro- 
gram at all. Nonprofit sponsors usually 
lack the economic backing necessary to 
convince lending institutions to provide 
permanent financing. After fighting for 
years to win congressional approval to 
reinstate this program, this. restrictive 
approach is greatly disheartening. 

The shelter needs of our older Amer- 
icans are not improving. In fact, they 
are growing worse. My Subcommittee on 
Housing for the Elderly continues to 
document these needs, and we intend to 
make sure that the 202 program will 
provide some relief. 

In one of her recent columns, Sylvia 
Porter reviewed in excellent detail the 
present housing conditions facing many 
senior citizens. I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to her re- 
marks because I believe they accurately 
refiect the “prisons of loneliness” which 
must be endured by too many elderly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have her 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE FORGOTTEN 

More than a quarter-century ago, the orig- 
inal 1949 Housing Act set as a national goal 
“a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family.” And 
despite conspicuous exceptions within 
minority groups and the 1973-75 housing 
crash, a decent home has indeed become 
reality for virtually every major segment of 
the U.S, population. 

The one glaring exception: our elderly. 
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Nearly 12 per cent of our elderly live in 
housing officially classified as substandard, a 
proportion 50 per cent higher than that in 
the overall population. Among aged blacks, 
one in four lives In substandard housing 
(lacking adequate plumbing), about twice 
the proportion for whites. 

For every elderly American living in a 
sunny retirement village or acceptable apart- 
ment building, at least three more live in 
squalor, unsafe buildings, back bedrooms in 
rooming houses, urban ghettos, outmoded or 
isolated houses in small towns or rural areas. 

Even in cities trying hard to meet the 
housing needs of the elderly, the waiting 
period for decent shelters may be five to 10 
years or more—forcing many simply to stop 
applying. 

Mounting numbers are being trapped— 
between soaring homeownership and mainte- 
nance costs, property valuations’ and prop- 
erty taxes on one side and the unavailability 
of less expensive, more appropriate types of 
housing on the other. Aged homeowners pay 
an average of 8 per cent of their income for 
real estate taxes alone, vs. 3.4 per cent for 
the typical city family of four, and the 
burden is heaviest on lowest income families. 

Rents have been climbing everywhere, 
along with property taxes. The average older 
American now spends more than one-third 
of his income on housing against 23 per cent 
budgeted by younger families and for the 
poorest, the share is higher. More than two 
out of three older Americans with annual 
incomes below $3000—almost 1,500,000 house- 
holds—pay 35 per cent or more of their in- 
comes for rent alone. Many pay 60-80 per 
cent! 

A first key problem is that because shelter 
is a fixed, untouchable expense, millions are 
now being compelled to cut their food con- 
sumption, to reduce or eliminate important . 
medications, to give up trips to see friends, 
grandchildren, movies, certainly to forget 
new clothes. 

A second little recognized problem for the 
elderly is built-in physical barriers to free- 
dom and mobility within their own homes. 
Every year, hundreds of thousands aged 65 
or over become disabled within their own 
homes because of injuries and tens of thou- 
sands die from accidents under their own 
roofs. 

Such minor obstacles as steps put a ma- 
jority of the nation's offices, other workplaces, 
public transportation and churches—as well 
as houses and apartments—“off limits” to 
countiess numbers of elderly citizens. Hous- 
ing which really satisfies the elderly’s needs 
must be equipped with such features as spe- 
cial ramps for wheelchairs and walkers, rail- 
ings, bathroom grab bars—and in community 
centers, community kitchens, dining rooms, 
emergency belis. 

A third vital but drastically underplayed 
problem is that of loneliness and isolation. 
Nearly one in four elderly Americans lives 
alone and fully half of all widows and widow- 
ers live alone. Grandparents have been 
squeezed out of the family house by trends 
toward smaller houses and separation of 
generations. Gran ts are reluctant to 
be babysitters and their children are reluctant 
to be grandparent sitters. 

For literally millions, their cramped, dilapi- 
dated houses and apartments have become 
prisons of loneliness. This chilling account of 
the isolation of so many of our elderly in our 
era was given in a report four years ago by 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging: 

“More than one social worker has told us 
of visits to dwellings ... (where) an elderly 
person had died, unnoticed by his neighbors, 
forgotten by his family. And many elderly 
couples or single persons .. . live almost 
entirely within their own walls, overwhelmed 
by illness, despair, or fear of crime.” 

I cringe with shame for my country and 
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for all of us who must bear responsibility 
for a cruel indifference which makes lowly 
mammals look “civilized” in comparison, as 
I report that this condemnation is at least 
as true in 1975 as it was then. 


THE VIETNAM LESSON 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, it is my 
hope that, when our ears stop ringing 
from two decades of gunfire, we will be 
able to hear again the words of George 
Santayana in his celebrated admonition 
that those who will not learn from history 
are condemned to repeat it. 

If the Congress, the American people, 
and, most of all, the administration will 
now embark upon studying the lesson of 
these sour years, then we can jointly win 
a reprieve from being sentenced to repeat 
past failures. 

I am pleased to note, Mr. President, 
that the press is already beginning to 
spell out some aspects of that lesson. 
Last week three distinguished journal- 
ists—Frank Getlein in the Washington 
Star, Anthony Lewis in the New York 
Times, and Stephen Rosenfeld in the 
Washington Post—offered cogent ap- 
praisals of what went wrong, where we 
stand now and how we might avoid simi- 
lar pitfalls in the future. Their words 
help us focus on the failed policy that 
must now be replaced. Consequently, I 
ask unanimous consent that these three 
columns be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 9, 1975] 

KISSINGER’S POSTWAR CONFUSION 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 

Inside Henry Kissinger the cold warrior is 
a sensible statesman struggling to get out. 
Indeed, one of the more important places in 
which post-Vietnam foreign policy is being 
debated is between the Secretary of State's 
ears. 

The other morning on NBC, listeners could 
hear Kissinger tutoring the vintage cold-war 
line. “There is in almost every major event 
a domino effect,” he said, listing three factors 
that produce it: 1) a change in the balance 
of forces, 2) “the perception of other coun- 
tries,” and 3) “the general psychological cli- 
mate that is created in the world as to who 
is advancing and who is withdrawing.” Lest 
anyone think there was anything arbitrary 
or casual in this analysis, he added, “This is 
inevitable.” 

Actually, it’s not that at all. The balance 
of forces is real enough, if hard to measure, 
But “the perception of other countries” is 
a much more ethereal, volatile and manipula- 
ble thing, something to keep an eye on but 
not to steer one’s course by. And as for “the 
general psychological climate in the world 
as to who is advancing and who is withdraw- 
ing,” anyone who would let himself be intimi- 
dated by that sort of abstract Hegelian per- 
ception has been working too hard and needs 
a long rest. 

“Who is advancing and who is withdraw- 
ing”; this is the fundamental idea of the 
cold war. It suggests that the occurrence of 
political and social change (revolution, if 
you will) in a given place is not a local phe- 
nomenon chiefiy of interest to the people 
who live there, but an event of broader di- 
mensions affecting others far from the 
scene. It means that such change must be 
recorded either in the column of Moscow 
and communism or in the column of Wash- 
ington and democracy. One’s loss is the 
other's gain. 
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It follows naturally that one or the other 
great power is virtually bound to try to 
influence events in the third places of the 
world. It follows too that since the stakes 
in any local event are so large, it is right 
and necessary to take the most strenuous 
possible steps to alter the local outcome. 

This is, of course, exactly the style of 
thinking that brought us to Vietnam. It 
is deeply troubling to find Kissinger talking 
in such an unreconstructed way. 

But fortunately, there is another voice to 
be heard. For no sooner had Henry Kissinger 
finished laying the ideological foundation for 
another Vietnam in his NBC interview than 
Henry Kissinger wiped it away in a burst of 
historical revisionism fit to make his bitter- 
est critics weep for joy. 

“The first decision whether to resist in- 
ternal subversion must come from the coun- 
tries concerned,” he said. “We probably made 
a mistake in Vietnam to turn Vietnam into 
a test case for our policy and not for the 
Vietnamese policy back in 1962 and 1963 
when we first got ourselves involved there.” 

Appropriately shellshocked, interviewer 
Barbara Walters asked, “Does that mean we 
should have realized that the trend was to- 
ward communism and said we still stay out?” 

Kissinger came back almost as strong: “No, 
but we perhaps might have perceived it more 
in Vietnamese terms rather than as the out- 
ward thrust of a global conspiracy.” 

Shades of Lin Piao: If we had “perceived 
it more in Vietnamese terms,” we could not 
conceivably have intervened. For although a 
few individual Americans may have cared, 
the United States as a nation had absolutely 
no reason to be concerned about which group 
of- Vietnamese ruled Vietnam. 

That Kissinger believes we should have 
“perceived it more in Vietnamese terms” 
Means that he has indeed learned one of the 
essential lessons of Vietnam, namely that 
the United States should not automatically 
fear that social and political change else- 
where is a potential threat to its own legiti- 
mate national interests. 

Such an idea definitely need not lead in 
the direction of neo-isolationism. It leads 
toward a greater respect for diversity among 
nations and a greater appreciation of the 
real and proper limits on American power. 
To distinguish the fate of America from 
the fate of Vietnam is not so much to lose 
interest in what happens in Vietnam as to 
try to work with whatever forces come to 
power there. 

The confusion evident now in the mind 
and nervous system of Henry Kissinger is, 
in truth, characteristic of a great many 
Americans. But that merely adds intensity 
to the question of what is to be the mix of 
old anxiety and new sense in our post-Viet- 
nam foreign policy. 

Perhaps the most indicative place to look 
for an early, though not a conclusive, answer 
is Portugal. Kissinger has made some ges- 
tures of support and confidence to the mod- 
erates. But publicly and privately he had 
broadcast his view that the country is slid- 
ing leftward, that events there should not 
be seen just in Portuguese terms, and that 
the implications could be Mediterranean if 
not global, and vastly damaging to the 
United States. 

Little wonder that some officials now mut- 
ter about invading, about concocting an 
Azores “independence” movement, and the 
like. So we shall see. 

CONDEMNED To Repeat Ir 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, May 7.—When John Hersey 
spent a week with President Ford and wrote 
his remarkable account of it in The New 
York Times Magazine, he found one central 
puzzle, How could a man so open in manner, 
so considerate in personal relations, seem- 
ingly lack a deeper social compassion and 
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be so insensitive to the currents of change in 
the world? 

The mystery was on display for us all at 
Mr. Ford’s press conference last night. Here 
was a nice man, a man who could not be 
imagined making up an enemies list, but 
one with a sense of history and humanity 
so limited as to seem one-dimensional. 

When he recognized Mary McGrory of The 
Washington Star, the President had a grace- 
ful personal word of congratulations for the 
Pulitzer Prize she had just so deservedly 
won, But then he gave her question an 
answer achingly devoid of understanding or 
sympathy. 

It was a question about amnesty. With the 
end of our enterprise in Vietnam, Miss Mc- 
Grory asked, with the President’s call to 
avoid recrimination over failed policies, was 
it not time to wipe the slate clean for the 
men who had refused to fight that war? 

Perhaps deliberately, Mr. Ford missed the 
real point of the question—the opportunity 
for healing at this moment by a new, gen- 
erous gesture of universal amnesty. Instead, 
he gave a wooden answer about his expired 
program of limited amnesty—a program sọ 
hedged about with Catch-22'’s that it was 
ignored by most of the men concerned. 

That unfeeling answer was in striking con- 
trast to Mr. Ford’s comment on a subject 
where he has staked out a policy position: 
Vietnamese refugees. He spoke with passion, 
and convincing effect, on the obligation to 
admit the refugees to this country. But if 
we feel a duty to the Vietnamese who got 
out—not all with the noblest motives—how 
is it possible to be so cold, so hard toward 
Americans who for various reasons resisted 
the war? Is there to be amnesty only for the 
officials whose policy brought disaster to the 
Vietnamese? 

Strangest of all, and most disturbing, was 
the President's answer when asked what we 
had to learn from Vietnam. 

“The lessons of the past in Vietnam have 
already been learned,” Mr. Ford said— 
“learned by President... .” 

Would it were so. But of course it is not. 
For the behavior of the President and his 
Administration on a crucial matter shows 
that they have not learned the most obvious 
lesson: the danger of secrecy in the use of 
executive power, the danger of lying. 

“The U.S. has no bilateral written commit- 
ment to the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam.” Secretary of State Kissinger made 
that statement in writing on March 25, 1974. 
When Senator Henry Jackson said last month 
that in fact there were secret commitments, 
the Administration accused him of a politi- 
cally motivated smear. 

Now we know that there were secret 
promises, President Nixon wrote President 
Thieu giving his “absolute assurance” that, 
if Hanoi violated the Paris peace agreement, 
“we will respond with full force.” Grotesque- 
ly, we know that from a Vietnamese source, 
not our own officials, who continue to keep 
the Nixon letters secret. 

President Ford said the Nixon assurances 
did not differ from generalized public state- 
ments about the possibility of American re- 
actions to truce violations. Mr. Kissinger said 
they were not “obligations.” The White House 
press secretary, Ron Nessen, dismissed the 
issue as one of “semantics.” He might as well 
have said “third-rate semantics.” 

When a foreign statesman gets an “abso- 
lute assurance” from an Amercian President 
in the future, should he dismiss it as seman- 
tics? Should he treat it as no “obligation” if 
Henry Kissinger is involved? When Congress 
is told that there are no secret agreements, 
should it understand that there may still be 
some “secret assurances”? 

The issue is not semantics but simple 
truth. Senator Clifford Case, Republican of 
New Jersey, found the affair of the Nixon- 
Thieu letters so shaming that he said Mr. 
Ford simply could not have read them be- 
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fore stating that there were no “secret agree- 
ments” with Saigon. 

The puzzle of Gerald Ford is not really 
complicated. He is a personally kind man but 
one of narrow, largely political experience in 
life—a limited man. But he should under- 
stand Santayana’s warning that those who 
do not learn from history are condemned to 
repeat it. One large reason why so many 
Americans have stopped believing their Gov- 
ernment is that successive Presidents have 
adopted as their own the lies and the secrets 
of the past on Vietnam. It is time for the 
lying to stop. 


[From the Washington Star, May 9, 1975] 
VIETNAM AGAIN AND AGAIN? 
(By Frank Getlein) 

Those who will not learn from history 
are condemned to repeat it, said George 
Santayana, shortly before he walked out 
of his Harvard ciassroom forever. 

Santayana had learned enough from his 
own academic history to know he didn’t 
want to go on repeating it for what turned 
out to be 40 more years of productive life. 
Few of us are so perspicacious. 

After some disastrous experience, we say, 
Well it's over and I shall not think about 
it anymore. I'll think about the future. 

And we are all but guaranteeing that the 
root causes of the disaster will remain un- 
discovered by us. 

Undiscovered, they will be unquestioned, 
will continue to operate and will, often 
enough, bring on the same sort of catastrophe 
we think we have put behind us. 

This process is precisely what President 
Ford was not merely wishing but practically 
ordaining when he denounced proposed con- 
gressional investigation of Vietnam. 

If there was ever a phenomenon in Ameri- 
can history that called for careful and thor- 
ough investigation by our national legisla- 
ture, surely it is our long and futile war in 
Indochina. 

This is true no matter how you interpret 
the war. 

If you believe that the fate of the free 
world and of this nation rested on the sur- 
vival of the various governments we estab- 
lished as our surrogates there, then that 
fate has been placed in grave peril by the 
defeat of the last of those surrogates. 

If the official reasons for our presence, en- 
dorsed by six presidents, three of each politi- 
cal party, were correct, they have not ceased 
to be correct just because we have lost. 

The country, however, was systematically 
lied to from beginning to end of the Viet- 
namese experience. 

The country, therefore, will not believe one 
or any combination of high officials who 
comes before the country to speak what 
must inevitably sound like more of the same. 

But the televised hearings of the Ervin 
and Rodino committees demonstrated that 
the country will believe its own Congress 
when that body presents itself as conducting 
a fair, honest and reasoned investigation of 
an important question. 

Hence, if the premises of our war in Indo- 
china were correct and if it is therefore a 
matter of national survival for the nation 
to be now, belatedly, rallied to its defense, 
no possible way exists for that rallying to 
succeed but for it to begin with an open 
congressional investigation. 

All this applies with equal, perhaps greater 
force, if the opposite interpretation of the 
war in Vietnam is thought to be true: 
Namely that the whole thing was a mon- 
strous mistake. 

Make no mistake—the rest of this century 
is going to be filled with examples of former 
colonial countries seeking political and eco- 
nomic independence and many of the native 
independence movements are going to be led 
by native Communists with what help they 
can get from Moscow or Peking. 
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If we regard each of these as a direct 
threat to the survival of the United States 
to be countered with escalating degrees of 
military force, we are going to repeat Viet- 
nam again and again. 

The only way to avoid that suicidal repe- 
tition is for the nation to find out exactly 
what Vietnam was. 


McGRAW-HILL TO FUND NEW 
ASTROPHYSICS OBSERVATORY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure today to 
announce that a new observatory to be 
used for the optical studies of celestial 
X-ray sources has been established in 
my home State of Arizona by a unique 
consortium of three major universities. 

This observatory which is already op- 
erational will be used for basic research 
in astrophysics by astronomers from the 
University of Michigan, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The research work I have just men- 
tioned will be funded by McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., whose president, Harold W. Mc- 
Graw, Jr., made the initial announce- 
ment of the new study project. 

He disclosed that the University of 
Michigan’s 52-inch Cassegrain Coude 
telescope has been relocated near Kitt 
Peak, Ariz., and will be used in the col- 
legiate project. 

Mr. President, I think I should empha- 
size the fact that this group of collegiate 
experts will be engaged in studying “the 
most powerful sources of energy that ex- 
ist anywhere in the universe.” They will 
be observing how matter releases energy 
at incredibly high levels in the hope of 
discovering how those energy processes 
might be harnessed here on Earth. 

Let me explain to the membership that 
this is a project in “pure research.” It will 
be devoted primarily to studying the mys- 
terious celestial sources of X-rays which 
15 years ago were discovered to be bom- 
barding the Earth’s atmosphere. 

The sources of these X-rays are be- 
lieved to be what the scientists call “black 
holes,” or collapsed stars and X-ray gal- 
axies. If present scientific theory is 
proven correct the black holes will turn 
out to be islands of matter so dense that 
neither light nor any other wave can 
escape from their gravitational forces. 

Mr. President, because of knowledge 
about these collapsed stars is still very 
fragmentary I ask unanimous consent to 
haye printed in the Record the complete 
announcement by McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
about the new observatory. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

McGraw-Hir1 To Fund New Astro-Puysics 
OBSERVATORY 

New York, May 5.—Establishment of the 
McGraw-Hill Observatory, to be used for 
basic research in astro-physics conducted 
by a unique consortium of three major uni- 
versities, was announced here today. The 
new observatory, at Kitt Peak, Arizona, will 
be used for optical studies of celestial X-ray 
sources by astronomers from The University 
of Michigan, Dartmouth College, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The observatory has just become opera- 
tional, It is situated near the Kitt Peak Na- 
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tional Observatory, for optimal viewing con- 
ditions. It contains the University of Michi- 
gan's 52-inch Cassegrain Coude telescope, 
which was recently relocated from its former 
site near Ann Arbor. 

In announcing the grant to fund the ob- 
servatory, Harold W. McGraw, Jr., president 
of McGraw-Hill, Inc., noted that “McGraw- 
Hill is proud to participate in this important 
project along with members of the educa- 
tional community. The Michigan-Dart- 
mouth-MIT consortium combines the ex- 
traordinary talent and capabilities of three 
prestigious universities and we are pleased 
to be invited to play a catalyst role in this 
endeavor. 

“McGraw-Hill is in business to serve the 
need for knowledge—and we are especially 
gratified to be in the position of supporting 
basic research which is so integral to the 
development of science. 

“By definition no ome can predict what 
will result from pure research. But this con- 
sortium will be studying the most powerful 
sources of energy that exist in the universe. 
By observing how matter releases energy at 
these incredibly high levels, they will be 
hoping to discover how those energy proc- 
esses might be harnessed here on Earth. 

“At a time when traditional sources of 
sponsorship for pure research are shrinking, 
we believe that corporate support for projects 
of this nature are extremely important. All 
of us have a stake in expanding the frontiers 
of knowledge.” 

The McGraw-Hill Observatory will be de- 
voted primarily to studying the mysterious 
celestial sources of X-rays which 13 years 
ago were discovered to be bombarding the 
earth's atmosphere, Sources of these X-rays 
are believed to be “black holes,” collapsed 
stars and X-ray galaxies. Black holes are 


theoretical islands of matter so dense that 
neither light nor any other waves escape 
from their powerful gravitational forces. 
Knowledge is still fragmentary about these 
collapsed stars, which scientists believe may 


hold clues to the beginnings and future of 
the universe. 

Astronomers at The University of Michi- 
gan, Dartmouth College and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have been con- 
ducting extensive optical research on sources 
of celestial X-rays, often in collaboration, 
over the past decade. 

X-RAY SATELLITE 


Optical sightings from the McGraw-Hill 
Observatory will be conducted in close con- 
junction with the Small Astronomy Satel- 
lite (SAS—C) being launched May 8 by NASA 
from the San Marco Launching Platform 
off the coast of Kenya, Africa. That satellite, 
the third in a series of small astronomy re- 
search vehicles put up by the NASA God- 
dard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md. 
is carrying a special payload of research 
equipment designed and built largely at MIT 
to pinpoint with previously impossible pre- 
cision the locations and activities of X-ray 
sources in the sky. 

Because X-rays emitted from these sources 
are dispersed and filtered by the earth's at- 
mosphere, special Interest has been generat- 
ed by the launch of SAS-C. It will be the first 
observatory fully equipped to monitor the 
X-rays in great detail and to delineate, with 
sophisticated direction-finding sensors, the 
positions from which each X-ray stream 
originates. 

Data from the X-ray telescopes and spec- 
trometers aboard SAS-C will be sent back 
to earth by radio, collected at the Goddard 
Space Center, analyzed with the aid of a 
high speed computer at MIT, and relayed 
immediately to consortium astronomers on 
duty at the McGraw-Hill Observatory and 
to other interested observers. 

With precision mapping of the X-ray 
sources, consortium astronomers expect to 
aim their optical telescope accurately and to 
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obtain optical observations of greatly im- 
proved accuracy and detail. They expect also 
to observe the X-ray sources during periods 
of intense—but often, brief—activity. These 
observations, it was pointed out, are impor- 
tant in advancing knowledge of the life and 
death of celestial bodies and to the under- 
standing of such extremely compact objects 
as “black holes.” According to current the- 
ory, materials spiralling into a “black hole” 
become so hot just prior to being swallowed 
up that they emit X-rays, detectable from an 
earth-orbiting satellite. 
THE CONSORTIUM 

The University of Michigan-Dartmouth 
College—MIT Consortium was formally es- 
tablished early in 1975 with Prof. W. Albert 
Hiltner, chairman of the astronomy depart- 
ment at Michigan, serving as its first direc- 
tor. He was assisted in organizing the con- 
sortium by Prof. Forre@t I. Boley of the de- 
partment of physics and astronomy at Dart- 
mouth College, and Prof. Hale Bradt of the 
department of physics at MIT. Dr. Bradt is 
also a co-investigator at MIT in the SAS-C 
project. 

Relocation of the powerful University of 
Michigan telescope to the new observatory 
was made possible in large part by a grant 
of $100,000 from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, announced early in March. 

The new location is 50 miles west of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, on the southwest ridge of Kitt 
Peak 6,300 feet above sea level. It provides 
steadier atmospheric conditions and permits 
the astronomers to get much clearer images. 
Dr. Hiltner said he expects that the telescope 
will be 10 times more efficient at Kitt Peak 
than it was at The University of Michigan. 

According to Hiltner, the telescope will be 
used with technically advanced optical de- 
tection systems, such as computer-controlled 
digital spectrometers and photometers now 
under development at the three universities. 
These sophisticated instruments will analyze 
the light collected by the telescope. 

Graduates and undergraduates from the 
three universities will have opportunities to 
participate in the research programs making 
use of the telescope. Because Kitt Peak Na- 
tional Observatory is a national center for 
optical astronomy, students who visit and 
work there will also be able to meet emi- 
nent astronomers from many other universi- 
ties. 


U.S. FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out a policy statement pre- 
pared by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation entitled, “U.S. Policy for the 
World Food Crisis—A Statement on 
Food and Agricultural Policy by the NPA 
Agriculture Committee.” 

The National Planning Association in 
1974 published a very informative pam- 
phlet entitled “Feast or Famine: The 
Uncertain World of Food and Agricul- 
ture and Its Policy Implications for the 
United States,” by Prof. Willard Coch- 
rane of the University of Minnesota. 

This statement, although not as ex- 
tensive as that earlier effort, also war- 
rants careful review. It sketches out very 
briefly the changed picture regarding our 
agricultural economy of the last 3 years. 
It indicates some of the complicating 
factors such as rising demand for meat 
products in the developed countries, the 
sudden rise in energy costs, reduced 
water availabilities in some areas, a 
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scarcity of new lands for agricultural 
development, a low priority for invest- 
ment in agriculture in many under- 
developed countries and trade restric- 
tions which affected the development 
process in poorer countries. 

The article sketches out some of the 
possible developments over the next 10 
years. The implication of these possible 
developments would indicate a great deal 
of uncertainty for our food and agricul- 
tural production in the coming years. 
This would argue for taking steps to 
create some increased stability and also 
further production in the face of tight 
supplies. 

Two of the main recommendations of 
this paper are as follows: 

We recommend that the United States take 
the lead in working for international coop- 
eration toward maintaining grain reserves. 
But the United States should not delay action 
to build and manage adequate reserves of 
grain of its own while waiting for other 
countries to act. 

The NPA Study also points out the need 
for improved target prices and loan levels as 
follows: 

Because of the inherent riskiness in farm- 
ing and the inflationary rise in prices of 
items farmers buy, we believe that commodity 
loan and target price-support levels should 
be raised appreciably above the levels in 
force at the beginning of 1975. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this informative article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. POLICY ror THE WorLp Foop Crisis: A 
STATEMENT ON Foop AND AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY BY THE NPA AGRICULTURE COMMIT- 
TEE 


How should the United States adjust its 
food and agricultural policies in the light of 
the world food crisis of 1974 and 1975 and 
the likelihood of continuing food problems in 
years to come? 

We believe that if the United States is to 
maintain and strengthen its moral and po- 
litical leadership in the world, it cannot allow 
millions of people to starve in 1975. At the 
UN World Food Conference in Rome, Novem- 
ber 1974, estimates were made that up to 
seven or eight million tons of grain in addi- 
tion to the present flow of food aid from rich 
countries to poor would be required to com- 
bat famine in 1975. 

We recommend that the U.S. government 
in consultation with governments of other 
countries continue and expand the famine 
relief program’on a scale cosistent with the 
gravity of the situation, The U.S. government 
should acquire the supplies in the open mar- 
ket and do what is necessary to deliver the 
food aid to the point of need.* 

U.S. commitments and plans to ship grain 
to South Asia and other areas to relieve 
starvation this spring and summer have been 
delayed by bureaucratic procedure and foot- 


1For a variety of reasons—to get rid of 
farm surpluses, cold war politics, and at least 
a modicum of compassion—the United States 
has given away large quantities of food since 
World War II. But with increased problems 
of their own and a growing disenchantment 
with bilateral foreign aid of all kinds, there 
is a good chance that American tax payers 
might leave our agriculture holding the bag 
with the increased production for world feed- 
ing called for in this statement.—A. C. Hoff- 
man 
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dragging.* We urge maximum effort at once. 
Humanitarian purpose should take priority 
over the use of food aid for political or other 
purposes, especially at this time, 

This emergency program of course would 
draw U.S. grain away from commercial mar- 
kets, both domestic and export, and would 
limit accumulation of reserves during the 
emergency. 

Although this program is short-term, in 
view of the government responsibility to U.S. 
citizens who pay the cost, we urge that cer- 
tain long-term understandings be made 
clear with respect to continued food aid. 
(See the section “International Food 
Policy.’’) 

A PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 


The world supply of food varies unpredict- 
ably in total and region by region, as this 
committee has emphasized in policy state- 
ments in 1973 and 1974. We reaffirm our rec- 
ommendations for domestic food and agri- 
culture policies that take account of the 
world situation, including appropriate sup- 
ply stabilization and reserve policies. We 
urge that food-agriculture planning and 
policy actions be taken in a context of flexi- 
bility and adaptability. We cannot foresee all 
developments even in the remaining years 
of this decade. 

From Optimism to Pessimism. In looking 
to the future, it is advisable to look first at 
the recent past and the present situation. 
The prevailing view of the world food situa- 
tion in the late 1960s was uncommonly op- 
timistic. This was the period of the Green 
Revolution, aided by low energy prices and 
& run of good crop years around the world. 
Between 1966 and 1971, agricultural produc- 
tion increased more rapidly than population 
growth in both the developed and the less- 
developed parts of the world. The quantity 
of food per capita increased significantly. 
The future looked bright in 1971. 

The picture changed quickly, however, 

In 1972, growing conditions were unfavor- 
able around the world, causing total agri- 
cultural production to fall 1 to 2 percent. 
World grain production dropped 3 percent 
and, on a per capita basis, grain production 
was 6 percent below that of 1971. 

These decreases would not appear to be so 
large as to create serious food supply prob- 
lems. But, given the severe inelasticity of the 
world demand for grain, they played havoc 
with international grain markets. In an ef- 
fort to maintain per capita consumption of 
grains in the poor countries and to maintain 
livestock production in the rich countries, 
countries engaged in a wild scramble for 
scarce supplies of food and feed grains. 

Net trade in all grains more than doubled 
between the marketing years of 1971-72 and 
1972-73, stocks of grain held by the major 
exporting countries declined by almost one- 
half, and world grain prices doubled or tri- 
pled in one year. 

For producers of grain in the surplus-pro- 
ducing countries, 1972-73 was an exciting 
and profitable marketing year. For consum- 
ers in the developed world, it was an anxious, 
frustrating year. For most people in the less- 
developed countries, it was a year of belt 
tightening, hunger and despair. 

Growing conditions in most areas were 
good in 1973-74, and agricultural produc- 
tion rebounded. Production per capita in- 
creased about 3 percent. But one year of 
good crops is not sufficient to permit signi- 


2 This is out of date. The U.S. government 
recently announced a 2 million ton increase 
in food aid for the 1974-75 season. Mr. Boer- 
ma, Director General of FAO, recently said 
that the U.S. commitment brings food aid 
“within striking distance of the 10 million 
tons a year called for by the World Food 
Conference.”—Robert K. Buck 
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ficant rebuilding of grain stocks, and the 
world grain markets remained tense. 

Weather conditions for crops in major 
producing countries deteriorated again in 
1974-75, and agricultural production failed 
to increase above the 1973-74 level. Con- 
sequently, output per capita declined. Grain 
production worldwide declined between 4 
and 6 percent, The grain production short- 
falls were concentrated in the United States, 
Canada, the Soviet Union, and South Asia. 
Prices, which had declined moderately in 
the winter and spring of 1974, moved up 
strongly once again in the summer. 

Then, in late 1974 and early 1975, grain 
prices turned downward again. Demand fell 
off in importing countries hit by recession 
and high oil prices, and livestock feeding 
was curtailed in the United States, the 
results showing once again the unpredict- 
ability of grain prices. 

Complicating Factors. Two bad crop years 
in the last three created a world food crisis. 
But we believe that more is involved in 
the current difficult world food situation 
than two bad crop years. 

First, rising incomes over a period of 
years resulted in growing demand for meat 
in Japan, Europe and the Soviet Union. 
To meet the demand, these countries in- 
creased their imports of feed concentrates 
and tightened the international market for 
grain. Now, this long-term trend may be 
subsiding because of the worldwide reces- 
sion. 

Second, the sudden rise in the cost of 
energy has raised prices of nonfarm-pro- 
duced inputs for agricultural producers 
everywhere, handicapping further expansion 
of output. The burden falls most heavily 
on less-developed countries, for example, 
India. 

The Green Revolution calls for heavy 
application of nitrogen fertilizer for the 
new varieties of wheat and rice under ir- 
rigation. Not only does the fertilizer now 
cost more but, owing to the higher prices 
such countries as India must pay for im- 
ported petroleum, these countries are short 
of foreign exchange with which to buy fertil- 
izer from outside sources. They likewise 
are handicapped in importing other non- 
farm-produced inputs. And in some coun- 
tries, output expansion is limited by an 
absolute shortage of agricultural resources. 

Third, water for irrigation has become 
scarcer in certain areas. 

Fourth, “new” lands for agricultural de- 
velopment are becoming scarcer—especially 
areas that lend themselves readily to ex- 
ploitation by modern technologies. 

Fifth, many of the undeveloped countries 
have failed to give high priority to invest- 
ment in agriculture and related infrastruc- 
ture for marketing, transportation, process- 
ing, research, technical assistance, equip- 
ment, and farm inputs. 

Sixth, some of the poorer countries are 
held back in development by trade restric- 
tions on their exports imposed by the in- 
dustrialized nations, their potential cus- 
tomers. 

The Next 10 Years. One view of the cur- 
rent critical food situation is that it came 
about almost entirely because of bad crop 
conditions in 1972 and 1974. The implica- 
tion in this view is that once better weather 
returns, we can expect to return to the op- 
timistic trends of the late 1960s. According 
to this appraisal, there are sufficient unused 
productive sources and sufficient flows of new 
technology and investment capital into agri- 
culture to produce enough food to maintain 
lower and reasonably stable prices. 

At the other extreme, some observers be- 
lieve that millions will starve in the less- 
developed countries in the next 10 years as 
population continues to race forward at 2 to 
3 percent per year while rates of increase in 
food production slow down or stagnate. Such 
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trends would drive the price of food upward 
as both rich and poor countries struggled to 
secure food supplies required by their popu- 
lations. 

We find ourselves somewhere between these 
polarized views. 

Grain supplies would be ample during the 
next 10 years—and prices of food would re- 
main stable or decline in relation to prices 
of other goods and services—if various com- 
binations of the following conditions should 
exist: 

{1) a series of good crop years like those 
of the late 1960s, or better; 

(2) technological breakthroughs in crop 
production, resulting in higher yields and 
a faster rise in total output; 

(3) technological breakthroughs in energy 
production, increasing availability and low- 
ering costs of fertilizer and power for farm- 
ing; 

(4) a substantial increase in investments 
in the agricultural sector and related infra- 
structure in less-developed countries, includ- 
ing adaptation of improved technology for 
small farms; or 

(5) a worldwide economic downturn in the 
developed nations, reducing demand for im- 
ports of grain and other feed concentrates. 

We find it doubtful, for reasons given in 
the previous section, that a sufficiently 
strong combination of the first four factors 
or @ major economic downturn will occur to 
bring about a reduction in the relative prices 
of raw food products in the next 10 years. 
We believe a more likely prospect is that 
food prices, after an initial adjustment, will 
trend upward over the next decade.* 

This judgment is based on the probability 
of some combination of the following factors. 

(1) Energy prices will continue at their 
present high level, prices of nonfarm-pro- 
duced inputs will remain high, and many 
less-developed countries will experience in- 
creased difficulty in importing needed 
amounts of such inputs. 

(2) The demand of developed countries 
for grain and feed concentrates will continue 
to be substantial, although it will be affected 
by exchange and financing problems and 
probably will not grow as fast as in the past. 

(3) Food production in the less-developed 
countries will continue to lag behind popula- 
tion growth, and pressure will intensify for 
more food aid. 

(4) Weather conditions for crops, which 
were unusually favorable in the 1960s, will 
not be any better in the next 10 years and 
may be worse. 

However tenuous our foresight may be 
about these future trends, we can be cer- 
tain about one kind of development: the 
world in general and the United States in 
particular will be confronted with dramatic 
and unpredictable year-to-year gyrations in 
grain prices about any long-run trend that 
may emerge. This will result in sharp and 
also unpredictable fluctuations in meat and 
other food prices. This is certain for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) weather, hence crop growing condi- 
tions, will vary from year to year in an un- 
predictable manner; 

(2) the world demand for grain is not 
very responsive to changes in prices; 

(3) countries which suffer shortfalls in 
food production will turn to the United 
States, the largest exporter of grains. The 
United States is now fully integrated into 
the international market. 

This short-run price instability in the 
grains (and, after a lag, in animal products) 
will be exacerbated in the immediate future 


*Our guess is that the ratio of prices re- 
ceived by U.S. farmers to prices paid by them 
will not exceed the 1973 peak in the next 10 
years—George E. Brandow and Robert K. 
Buck 
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by the low level of reserve grain stocks in 
the world. 

The intensified food shortage which would 
result from a poor harvest in 1975 could not 
be eased or moderated by drawing on stocks 
since the stocks do not exist. This is the rea- 
son why delegates to the UN World Food 
Conference in Rome failed to take significant 
action for dealing with the current crisis— 
the prospect of hunger and starvation in 
1975. The food conference recommended that 
a coherent international reserve stock pro- 
gram be established for the grains. 

The NPA Agriculture Committee published 
in 1974 a pamphlet, Feast or Famine: The 
Uncertain World of Food and Agricuiture 
and Its Policy Implications for the United 
States, by Professor Williard W. Cochrane 
of the University of Minnesota, a member of 
the committee. In an accompanying policy 
statement, the committee recommended the 
establishment of a grain reserve program in 
the United States for stabilizing markets. 
It said: “We recommend that the United 
States take the lead in working for interna- 
tional cooperation toward maintaining grain 
reserves. But the United States should not 
delay action to build and manage adequate 
reserves of grain of its own while waiting for 
other countries to act."’* 

We reaffirm this recommendation. 

The United States, because of its preemi- 
nent position in the world grain trade, should 
furnish leadership toward establishing in- 
ternational cooperation in grain reserve stock 
programs. It is not doing so. 

U.S. FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR 1975 


In the immediate situation, as we have 
Said, we believe the United States should 
take the lead in establishing a famine relief 
program. It must also take into account for- 
eign commercial trade in foodstuffs in setting 
production and price policies. 

For 1975, in view of the possibility of con- 
tinuing shortages of foodstuffs in another 
year, and knowing that the nation does not 
now have a food reserve, we favor increased 
production by U.S. farmers this year. 

Because of the inherent riskiness in farm- 
ing and the inflationary rise in prices of items 
farmers buy, we believe that commodity loan 
and target price-support levels should be 
raised appreciably above the levels in force at 
the beginning of 1975. 

Prompt and decisive actions of this kind 
would provide assurances to farmers for 
stepping up grain production this year. Poli- 
cies for later years would depend on the world 
food situation as it unfolds. Any extra land 
brought into grain production in 1975 could 
be returned to grass and other extensive 
uses in later years, and should be held in 
grain production only to the extent that 
this can be done without permanent injury 
to soil resources. It would be shortsighted to 
plow up hillsides and leave land unprotected 
that is better suited for more food-produc- 
tion in grass as a long-term use. 

LONGER-RUN FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Because of the uncertainties we have de- 
scribed, even a long-run food and agricul- 
tural policy of the United States must be 
highly flexible. We must have the capacity to 
cope with either food surpluses or shortages 
in the short run and either rises or falls 
in the real price of food over the long run. 
An effective food and agricultural policy for 
the future cannot be written in stone. 

We agree with the basic concepts of the 
present agricultural commodity legislation, 
with loan rates for commodities, target prices 
and deficiency payments. These rates and 
prices should be tailored to fit the uncer- 


*Willard K. Cochrane, Feast or Famine: 
The Uncertain World of Food and Agricul- 
ture and Its Policy Implications for the 
United States (Washington, D.C.: National 
Pianning Association, 1974), p. viii. 
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tainties of the world food and agriculture 
situation.* 

The loan rates and target prices should be 
announced at the beginning of each crop 
year.“ Loan rates should be based upon a re- 
cent three-year period of market prices, with 
annual adjustment according to changes in 
prices of inputs. Target prices should be 
based on the same factors plus any special 
policy requirements for output goals and 
income support. 

It is especially important, under the agreed 
policy that the U.S. agricultural plant be 
integrated into the international market, 
for the international trade situation to be 
taken into account in setting loan rates. 

Target prices should be set each year to 
yield a parity income for efficient-sized fam- 
ily farm operators. This might mean that 
target prices for most crop producers in the 
United States would be only moderately 
higher than loan rates In 1975. 

We recommend that deficiency payments 
be Nmited im total amount for all crops to 
each producer and # continuation of the 
present level of payment under which a pro- 
ducer cannot receive more than $20,000 in 
one year in deficiency payments from all 
crops. This means, in effect, that income 
protection aboye that afforded all producers 
through commodity loans and price stabiliza- 
tion would be provided for small to medium 
farmers but not for the largest producers. 

In order to bring about greater stability of 
farm commodity prices, hence greater income 
stability for producers and consumers of 
food, we urge the U.S. government to jom 
with leading food exporting and importing 
countries in a cooperative agreement for 
holding reserve stocks, country by country. 


4I abstained from debate on this section of 
the paper since my organization does not par- 
ticipate in policy determination on agricul- 
tural commodity legislation—Kenneth D. 
Naden 

*Target prices should give farmers in- 
come assurance and for this purpose should 
be set at moderate levels and projected three 
years ahead by tying them to change-in- 
production-cost escalators. The USDA could 
readily construct better escalators for indi- 
vidual commodities than the very unsatis- 
factory formula provided for 1976 and later 
in present law. Loan rates should be adjust- 
able annually as export markets, stock posi- 
tions, ete., require and probably should not 
be set by rigid formulas. Producers’ acreage 
allotments should be modernized by shifting 
base periods to, say, 1974-75.—George B., 
Brandow and Robert K. Buck 

SI believe that all farm support programs 
should be designed and operated in the total 
national interest, so as to provide this coun- 
try and fts citizens with the most absolute 
assurance that we will at all times have an 
abundant supply of food and fiber. To ac- 
complish this, price support guarantees 
should assure that all efficient and prudent 
farmers, both large and small, can expect the 
opportunity to earn a fair return on their 
labor, management, capital resources, and 
off-farm inputs. Deficiency payments that are 
arbitrarily limited to $20,000, or to any 
specific figure, will ultimately defeat the pur- 
pose of assuring adequate productive capac- 
ity at all times, and will, in the public’s eye, 
eventually relegate and denigrate farm pro- 
grams to social programs of a welfare status 
that are designed to perpetuate the inefficient 
farmer (rather than benefit the consumer), 
Agriculture does not want this, and the coun- 
try cannot afford tt. Therefore, I oppose all 
proposals that would tend to place the stigma 
of social welfare for producers on public 
policies whose real purpose is to provide as- 
surance to all the citizens of our country that 
they will at all times have an abundant sup- 
ply of food and fiber at reasonable prices.— 
Edward F. Mauldin 
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This agreement should cover the grains most 
importantly and possibly certain other stor- 
able commodities. (We repeat, however, that 
the United States should not delay action on 
its own If international cooperation is not 
promptly achieved.) 

This recommendation is consistent with 
that made by the World Food Conference to 
which the United States was a party. 

The purpose of the international reserve 
stock program would be to even out the year- 
to-year flow of supplies onto the market and 
thereby stabilize prices within some target 
range. We suggest that *he lower side of the 
range be related to recent past prices in in- 
ternational trading. 

The international agreement should be 
constructed now, and the rules or conven- 
tions negotiated now, so that. the stock ac- 
cumulation process may begin whenever the 
grain supply situation begins to loosen and 
agricultural prices begin to slide. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD POLICY 

In parallel with international action of a 
food reserve program, the United States 
should lead the way on a continuation of 
internationally financed food ald programs 
for the less-developed countries. These pro- 
grams should be carefully designed and 
managed to avoid limiting incentives of re- 
cipient countries to develop their own food 
production capacities, as has been the case 
too often in the past.” 

We recommend that food ald be extended 
to those countries which are willing to (1) 
give higher priority to agriculture (includ- 
ing related marketing and transportation 
services) in future economic development 
planning—in investment, research and edu- 
cation—especially efforts to increase produc- 
tivity of small family farms; and (2) com- 
mit themselves to realistic long-run programs 
of population limitation. 

We believe it is essential that food pro- 
grams be backed up by long-term agricul- 
tural development programs fn the less-de- 
veloped countries and by national and m- 
ternational food reserve policies to meet and 
ward off future world food crises. 

Solving the food problem in the long run 
will require large investments in land and 
other resource development in the less-de- 
veloped countries—especially water for irri- 
gation. It will require investment in fertilizer 
plants and other factories for other farm in- 
puts. Most importantly, it will require ex- 
panded research in agricultural production, 
processing and marketing to create new 
technologies. 

We believe the United States should allo- 
eate more resources for scientific research by 
government—but not necessarily in the same 
institutional and traditional distribution as 
at present. There could be a larger payoff in 
terms of world food supply, for example, by 
greater allocation to overseas research, for 
areas that are obviously now falling far be- 
low their possibilities in production. 

More research on methods of utilizing less 
grain in livestock production is another im- 
pelling need. 

A better division of labor between govern- 
ment and private industry research on farm 
production technology might be possible. 
We suggest a national study commission to 
consider the possibilities for more effective 
use of our agricultural research resources. 

U.S. FOOD POLICY 

A food and agriculture policy for the 

United States must always concern itself 


with the interests of the American food con- 
sumer. The American consumer has bene- 


tBarbara Ward’s suggestion a few years 
ago that all nations give I percent (or more) 
of their GNP to International Food Aid 
should be revived and refined.—William H. 
Yaw 
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fited handsomely from the productivity of 
US. agriculture—and from government pro- 
grams to Improve technology and stabilize 
prices. These programs should continue to 
take account of the interests of consumers. 

Consumer food goals parallel the goals of 
farmers in many respects: abundant and 
reliable production; price stability; efficient, 
low-cost distribution and marketing; accu- 
rate nutritional information; and quality re- 
lability in the sale of processed foods. 

In addition, the nation’s food and agri- 
culture policy must consider, through educa- 
tion and other means, the nutritional wel- 
fare of all people, especially those who are 
unable to buy a good diet in the markt. 

If, as we expect, the fundamental trend 
of real raw farm commodity prices is upward 
in the next decade, it is imperative that the 
United States continue and refine its pro- 
grams for domestic food distribution and 
nutritional improvement. These include the 
Food Stamp Program and direct distribution 
programs such as the School Lunch Pro- 
gram.* We recommend that these programs 
be expanded, especially if the present. indus- 
trial recession and unemployment should be 
prolonged. 

We endorse the current studies of refail 
food price spreads and recommend con- 
tinued surveillance of the food marketing 
system to assure that antitrust laws are 
vigorously enforced in order that costs are 
kept to a minimum. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY AT JACKSON FOR 
PRESIDENT FUNDRAISER 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, May 13, 1,500 enthusiastic 
Democrats met to honor my colleague, 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, an an- 
nounced Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. Senator Jackson was ably intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, Husert Humpnurey, and I felt 
that my colleagues in the Senate would 
review his introductory remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


You are here this evening because you care 
about who will be the next President of the 
United States. 

All of us are firmly committed to one goal: 
that a Democrat must occupy the White 
House after January 20, 1977. 

You believe, as do I, that the 1976 presi- 
dential election will be among the most im- 
portant in American history. And you are 
seeking standards by which to judge the 
many contenders. 

Too often, it seems, we fall prey to stand- 
ards chosen for us by our friends in the 
media. They usually come up with candidate 
qualifications that are more suitable for show 
business—crowd appeal, charisma, and con- 
troversy—then for achieving just and hu- 
mane government. 

Yet we passively accept these standards in 
choosing a person whose Presidency will ulti- 
mately succeed or fail for totally different 
reasons, 

If I were you, given what has taken piace 
in the White House since 1969, I would look 


*See Food for the Hungry: Direct Distribu- 
tion and Food Stamp Programs for Low- 
Income Families, by Dale M. Hoover and 
James G. Maddox (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1969), with an 
accompanying statement by the NPA Agri- 
culture Committee, 
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for some other standards this time around. 
I would want to know a great deal about a 
candidate’s record on protecting personal 
liberties and human rights. 

In 1976 I would want to be absolutely cer- 
tain that our country’s most precious posses- 
sion—the personal freedoms of each citizen— 
is inviolate from any governmental invasion. 

The long and difficult job rebuilding pub- 
lic trust in government must begin with this 
reaffirmation of the principles enshrined in 
the Bill of Rights. 

But it is a most curious fact of American 
political life that what often is most impor- 
tant receives the least attention. 

I suggest to you this evening that much 
more attention should be directed to the 
remarkable record of Senator Henry Jackson 
in advancing and protecting the human free- 
doms of every American citizen. 

I know very well that over the course of a 
long political career, one’s perspectives and 
beliefs about certain issues often change 
greatly. I’ve always thought that this can 
be evidence of a healthy and inquiring mind 
that refuses to be bound by the beliefs of 
another time. That's healthy in a public 
official. 

But nothing could be more dangerous than 
vacillation or change when it comes to pro- 
tecting human freedoms. 

You have nothing to fear from Scoop 
Jackson. 

I know. I was there. I remember that in 
the late 1940's and early 1950's, long before 
civil rights was a winning issue, Scoop Jack- 
son was standing in the front ranks of those 
who were fighting for even the most limited 
victories: 

To abolish the poll tax; 

To abolish segregated hospitals built with 
federal funds; 

To create a civil rights division in the De- 
partment of Justice; 

To establish a federal civil rights commis- 
sion, 

Scoop Jackson was there when the major 
victories of the mid-60's finally were 
achieved: 

Equal access to public accommodations; 

Equal opportunity in jobs and housing; 

Meaningful guarantees, enforced by the 
federal government, of the right to vote; 

And all the other landmark victories that 
ended legalized discrimination in American 
life. 

Those were the headline victories. But 
there were others that, from the perspective 
of recent presidential history, loom large. 
And, once again, Scoop Jackson was there. 

During the early 1950's, for example, Scoop 
stood among a handful of House members 
who voted to abolish the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee—a step that finally has 
been taken by the present Congress, 

And how many of you remember that in 
1956 Scoop Jackson, then a freshman Sena- 
tor from Washington, voted to create a spe- 
cial congressional watchdog committee to 
oversee the Central Intelligence Agency? The 
proposal lost by better than a two-to-one 
margin. But suppose Scoop had won that 
battle? What a difference that might have 
made. 

In 1959, Scoop Jackson was opposing stu- 
dent “loyalty oaths” as a requirement for re- 
ceiving National Defense Education Act 
loans. 

All of us, today, are much more familiar 
with Scoop Jackson's courageous stand in 
behalf of human and religious freedom 
around the globe—in countries that fla- 
grantly deny those rights to religious and 
ethnic minorities. I salute him for his cour- 
age and determination in this difficult battle. 

This is not a record hastily assembled for 
the presidential campaign. It is a record 
compiled over more than three decades of 
public service. And, it is a record that tells 
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you something about the character of this 
outstanding American. 

It is with the greatest personal pleasure 
that I present him to you now—my good and 
dear friend—Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington. 


OUR CITIES FACE A CRISIS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning the Washington Post carried a 
front-page story which reveals the 
devastating impact of the recession on 
the government, employees, and citizens 
of the city of Detroit. Among the more 
shocking revelations in the article is the 
fact that the rat population in the city 
is 2 million and growing, but that eco- 
nomic circumstances have forced the city 
to lay off 23 of its rat control inspectors. 
Just as disturbing have been recent ac- 
counts regarding the devastating impact 
on police services and morale of the 
police layoffs that the mayor has been 
forced to make in order to keep the 
budget in balance. 

While the Detroit situation is certainly 
one of the most serious in our Nation, 
it is truly symptomatic of a far more 
widespread fiscal crisis. As a recent Joint 
Economic Committee study pointed out, 
States and cities will be forced to raise 
taxes, in aggregate, by $3.6 billion, to re- 
duce current levels of services by $3.3 
billion, and to reduce capital expend- 
itures by approximately $1 billion. These 
expenditure cutbacks will have a sig- 
nificant impact on the ability of our Na- 
tion’s major cities to provide adequate 
levels of services to their citizens. The 
tax increases could very easily jeopardize 
the long-run viability of our cities by 
undermining their ability to attract and 
maintain investment in their communi- 
ties. Our cities are the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the Federal Government’s in- 
ability to maintain reasonable levels of 
employment and growth in the econ- 
omy. Clearly something must be done to 
protect local and State governments from 
the devastation brought upon them by 
recession. 

Last month, Senator Musxre, Senator 
Brock and I introduced the Intergov- 
ernmental Counter-Cyclical Assistance 
Act of 1975, a bill which would provide 
significant financial assistance to State 
and local governments. The bill would 
make $4 billion of assistance available 
to hard-pressed State and local govern- 
ments at current unemployment rates. 
The money would be distributed to those 
communities that are suffering the 
greatest recession-induced fiscal prob- 
lems, and could be used to stabilize tax 
receipts and to lessen the impact of 
expenditure reductions. 

Mr. President, I commend this legisla- 
tion to my colleagues and ask that they 
vigorously support this essential compo- 
nent of our economic recovery program. 
I ask unanimus consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Detroit 
Layoffs Stir Fear, Acrimony,” authored 
by William Greider, which appears on 
the front page of the Washington Post 
today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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DETROIT LAYOFFS STIR Fear, ACRIMONY 
(By William Greider) 

Derrorr.—Spring is here at last, and De- 
troit’s rat population of 2 million is breeding 
and chief inspector Arthur Kurt has a grim 
forecast for summer. 

“In two months," he said, there will be 
more damn rats than you can count.” 

City Hall nevertheless, is laying off 23 rat 
control inspectors and, in some ways, the 
rats are the least of its problems. In the 
town known as “Murder City,” City Hall is 
also laying off 550 policemen, 300 firemen and 
about 800 other municipal employees, from 
garbage men to playground supervisors. 

Last winter, the city hockey rinks closed 
a month early and the golf courses opened 
a month late. All of the dog catchers wer? 
laid off for 30 days, then rehired with federal 
money. Immunization clinics closed teny- 
porarily, guards were withdrawn from public 
housing projects. In the city where the auto- 
mobile industry is sacred, the city govern- 
ment committed the ultimate heresy—it 
saved $2.5 million by not buying any new 
cars, 

Coleman Young, the city’s first black may- 
or, joked grimly about his predicament: 

“Maybe if we renamed the city ‘Saigon’ 
and brought in a few Vietcong, we might 
get three or four billion dollars from Wash- 
ington.” 

Beyond the joke lies a truly ugly situation. 
The city government is shrinking and every- 
one involved is calling each other names, di- 
viding along narrow lines of self interest— 
by race, by sex, by class, even by age. The 
question that divides them is: who gets 
hurt? 

When the mayor cut the budget of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts by nearly 30 per 
cent, he was assaulted by newspaper edi- 
torials and suburban art patrons horrified 
that he would damage this cultural jewel. 
The museum director announced that up to 
one-third of the galleries would have to close. 
The Mayor told him to stop “crying and 
whining.” 

“We've had to close down health clinics 
and recreation centers,” Young said. “If we 
can do that, we'll close down the art in- 
stitute if we have to.” 

When the police layoffs were announced, 
the question of who gets hurt became more 
volatile. Would City Hall follow seniority 
lists, which meant wiping out disproportion- 
ate numbers of blacks and women who were 
recruited and promoted only in the last few 
years? Or would the burden fall mainly on 
white male officers who make up more than 
80 per cent of the force? 

The mayor and the police have always 
been antagonistic. He ran against them 
when he was elected in 1973 and they have 
fought every change he proposed. Now the 
name calling is a daily event. Mayor Young 
says of the Detroit Police Officers Association, 
the union for city police: 

“It is highly resistant to change; it’s 
characterized by a racist leadership. It's 
opposed to the inclusion of blacks and wom- 
en. To a degree the DPOA almost welcomed 
the layoffs as a way to get rid of blacks and 
women,” 

Ron Sexton, DPOA president, has this view 
of the mayor: 

“This guy has such a bad feeling about 
policemen, it borders on paranoia, almost 
psychotic. Every time he’s in front of a black 
audience, he never misses @ chance to call 
cops corrupt and racist. These guys are out 
there trying to do a good job and he’s kicking 
them in the —.” 

So Coleman Young, who came to office with 
great plans for making over city government, 
making it more responsive to the emerging 
black majority, finds himself pointman in a 
battle of race ad labor. He is himself an Old 
Left labor radical, an organizer and agitator. 
Now that Young is “management,” he is 
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presiding over a new and acrimonious situa- 
tion—the politics of the shrinking pie. 

This is a new experience for city govern- 
ments, which have grown and grown over 
the last 20 years, adding new services and 
programs, expanding payrolls. It is also @ 
new experience for municipal workers and 
their unions, which generally have enjoyed 
steady victories over the same period, win- 
ning better wages and job security and more 
clout. 

Detroit, where nearly one of four workers is 
unemployed, ts a severe case, but not unique, 
The city’s tax revenue isn't declining— 
it has merely stopped growing. Like most city 
governments, Detroit must balance its budg- 
et, so between layoffs and budget cuts a total 
of about 3,500 of the city’s 22,000 full-time 
employees will be dropped. 

Congress’ Joint Economic Committee re- 
ported earlier this month that state as well 
as city governments nationwide are being 
squeezed between inflation and recession. 
Many are raising taxes, many others cutting 
services; some are doing both. The tax in- 
creases and budget cuts together are taking 
an estimated $8 billion out of the national 
spending stream, partially offsetting the fed- 
eral government's efforts to pump up the 
economy. The budget cuts have cost the 
country some 140,000 jobs. 

New York City, which was recently umsuc- 
cessful in trying to get major federal aid, is 
laying off something like 24,000. Atlanta’s 
City Council ordered a five-day unpaid vaca- 
tion for all of its workers. New Britain, Conn., 
put half of its employees on a four-day week. 
Cleveland laid off 1,100 and cut garbage 
collection to every other week. And so on, 
around the country. 

Detroit’s City Hall faces special dilemmas. 
The town has a black majority now and the 
city administration is committed to making 
local government reflect. that—in policy and 
personnel. But Detroit has another older 
power center, too—organized labor—and the 
idea of setting aside the terms of a union 
contract, waiving seniority rights or missing 
a negotiated pay raise, is about as popular as 
buying Volkswagens. 

The mayor insists that the fiscal problems 
are real and inescapable—he must prune 
$23 million by July 1—but that the layoffs 
are not. inevitable. He wants the unions to 
“share the scarcity” by giving up contract 
pay raises or taking unpaid furloughs in 
order to avoid the layoffs. So far, only one 
agreed by accepting 21 unpaid days off for 
its me: 

Joe H. Stroud, editor of the Detroit Free 
Press, lamented the atmosphere. The unions, 
he wrote, “have an obligation to fight for 
the best deal they can get, through some 
of what has happened this past week casts 
doubt om how much solidarity there is in 
the union movement. The watchword has 
been: ‘I’m hanging onto mine and you can 
do the best you can about yours.’” 

The police situation has been hung up in 
a tangle of litigation, threats and fears that 
only Solomon could unravel to everyone's 
satisfaction. Women and blacks, seeing that 
straight seniority layoffs would wipe out 
most of their recent gains, won temporary 
victories in two federal courts, orders that 
require the city to exempt at least some of 
the junior-leve! women and blacks from the 
layoffs. 

On Wednesday, a 12-hour private bargain- 
ing session before U.S. District Court Judge 
Damon Keith produced a tentative compro- 
mise among all parties in the police dispute. 
However, it was learned that the agreement 
really doesn’t put the issue to rest because 
it does not save the $8 million Mayor Young 
insists he meeds to cut from the police 
budget. Meanwhile, white firemen, faced 
with similar litigation, were picketing out- 
side City Hall. 
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One symptom of the tension within the 
police department is that many officers from 
all three groups are reluctant to have their 
names printed in newspapers, even an out- 
of-town one. Women and black officers fear 
they will be harassed by the white males 
who dominate the force. The white males 
fear they will be harassed by the black 
mayor. 

“I worked hard for my promotions,” said 
an Irish Heutenant with more than 20 
years of service. “I don’t go along with 
any affirmative action. If there are 10 open- 
ings for Heutenant, they should fill those 
by the regular tests, then if they want to 
do some more on the side, okay. let society 
pay for it that way, instead of penalizing 
a man who's worked hard for a promotion.” 

The lieutenant prefers Ilayoffs—which 
would not touch him—to a general loss of 
pay raises, which would cost him $1,200. 

A young Italian patrolman, with five years 
of seniority, feels the same way. “My grand- 
parents from both sides of my family were 
immigrants,” he said. “My parents were 
first-generation Americans. None of them 
had college degrees. I was the first in my 
family to have one. In other words, we did 
it for ourselves, so why can’t everyone?” 

On the other hand, a minority of white 
officers who would be laid off or demoted feel 
differently. Sgt. Ward Taylor, recently pro- 
moted, explained: “The guys slated to be 
laid off say, yeah, that sounds like a good 
idea, passing up the pay raise, and the guys 
who aren’t going to be laid off don’t want 
any part of fit. There's nothing racial or 
sexual about that.” 

Hither way, the 29-year-old white sergeant 
figures his days on the force are numbered. 
“IE spent the last eight years going to night 
school to get a college degree; I’ve got an 
absolutely perfect record,” he said. “But I 
get tired of being called the ‘white army of 
occupation’. They can have it, if they want 
it that bad. It's not worth it to me to ruin 
my whole life.” 

Sexton, head of the DPOA, insists the 
issue is a labor dispute, not racial, a simple 
matter of following the contract. “The af- 
firmative action program is a hiring prac- 
tice of the city,” Sexton said. “Our members 
don’t have anything to do wtih it. What 
the courts are going to do In effect is have 
our members pay for the past sins of the 
city. It’s not our fault that the city dis- 
criminated in hiring.” 

As women and blacks see it, the white 
males did, in fact, benefit from those years 
of discrimination, even if they weren’t per- 
sonally responsible for it. Louis Colson, 
leader of the black officers group called Con- 
cerned Police Officers for Equal Justice, ex- 
plained: 

“When we talk to young coppers who say, 
‘I don’t have anything to do with that,’ 
we say, sure, maybe they didn't. But they 
were there, getting hired and promoted when 
the percentage of blacks was so small, 

“I've got a partner who first applied 
to the department when he was 22 years 
old, but he didn't get accepted until he 
was 32. That's 10 years of his life—so he 
would have had plenty of seniority. Many 
blacks had to apply three or four times to 
get on. They would have had plenty of 
seniority if there had been no discrimina- 
tion.” 

A woman veteran of 20 years, only re- 
cently promoted to sergeant, described how 
until a court victory two years ago women 
officers were given different promotion tests 
and confined to one division in the depart- 
ment—the women’s division—even though 
they did regular police work, carried guns, 
made arrests. 

“We could never transfer out,” she said. 
“Tt was like a little convent with a mother 
superior and everything. The competition 
was twice as keen because we were com- 
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peting just among ourselves. The only way 
you could make sergeant was if somebody 
died.” 

The woman sergeant does not get too 
choked up over the complaints of white 
males, “Seniority’s important, no question 
about that” she said, “but women have been 
grossly discriminated against. I could have 
been promoted back 15 years ago. I lost a lot 
of money. I don’t care what it costs them, it 
has cost me a heck of a lot.” 

John Runyan, a Wayne State University 
ław professor who represents the police 
women in court, said, “We live In a boom and 
bust economy and, if we don’t change the 
pattern, we are condemning women and 
blacks to the bottom rung—tast hired, first 
fired, If we want to get to a non-color, non- 
sex society, we're going to have to do some 
unpleasant things to seniority and other 
matters in order to start with a clean slate.” 

On the issue of seniority the unton power 
of Detroit stands with the white male police- 
men. United Auto Workers vice president 
Doug Frazier has been urging all sides toward 
a compromise but he insists: “Seniority is 
an earned right, something that belongs to 
an individual that no court should take 
away from him. Now that doesn’t mean the 
minorities don’t have a case, because they 
do. And I believe consideration should be 
given to their plight.” 

Mayor Young, an old labor organizer who 
got thrown out of the UAW back in the 
late 1940s when Walter Reuther was “purging 
the reds,” counters: “If we get to the point 
where seniority protects past discrimination, 
then I think seniority has to be adjusted. 
It’s not that damn sacred.” 

Beyond the conflicts of race and sex, City 
Hall is up against a less obvious but deeper 
problem—the union resistance to individual 
sacrifice in behalf of the greater common 
interest. Like the DPOA, Council 77 of the 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees has said an unyield- 
ing no to the mayor’s suggestion for waiving 
pay raises or other benefits in order to 
prevent the layoff of nearly 700 workers. 
“Our position has become even more 
cemented,” said Lloyd Simpson, director of 
the APSCME local. 

“We deal with about 50 different unions,” 
said Mark Ulicny, the eity’s labor director. 
“Each has its own fish to fry and each thinks 
its services are most essential and it’s the 
other guy who should get it.” 

Detroit, with a population now of less than 
1.5 million, has more city employees than it 
had when its population was 2 million— 
which indicates, as Mayor Young said; “that 
we're not killing anybody with the work.” 

“All these city unions thought I was 
biuffing, that I didn’t mean it,” the mayor 
said, “Civil servants are so relatively secure 
compared to those in private industry that 
many of them in their lifetime can’t remem- 
ber a layoff.” 

Even when the fiscal crisis seemed real, 
most union members preferred layoffs of 
younger workers to spreading the impact 
more evenly and keeping city services at full 
strength. 

“I’m a union man, I understand what 
they're going through,” Young said. “But 
to cast your junior members to the wolves 
is not in the union's long-term interest. It’s 
pretty selfish on the part of the older mem- 
bers.” 

The squeeze has made everyone in Detroit. 
an expert on what the city government 
should spend money on—what's really needed. 
and what isn’t. The policemen, for example, 
can’t understand why they're being laid off 
when the. mayor wants to spend $3 million 
on Belle Isle Park. 

As a politician, Young knows he will be 
fudged ultimately for how equitably the 
scarcity fs d sround—and how effec- 
tively City Hall operates im lean times. 
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“I don’t think anybody likes it,” he said. 
“I'll probably get blamed. Lots of people 
can’t understand. I have no choice. I won't 
shrink from it, I'll do what I have to do.” 


AMTRAK—THE LEAST SUBSIDIZED 
TRAVEL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, those 
who begrudge Amtrak the subsidies re- 
quired in the beginning of its mission to 
rebuild railroad passenger service in 
America tend to overlook the far greater 
public outlay for other forms of travel. 
We routinely subsidize, with scant com- 
plaint, every form of transportation from 
buses to airlines. Yet Amtrak, this fresh 
beginning for the most fuel-efficient form 
of travel, is continually singled out for 
criticism. 

Why that should not be so was set 
forth with blunt precision by Dwight 
William Jensen, chairman of the Idaho 
Advisory Committee on Amtrak. Mr. 
President, I commend to the Senate Mr. 
Jensen’s recent article in the Idaho State 
Journal, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRILE 16, 1975. 

Dear Editor: 

You recently carried an article by your 
Blackfoot correspondent, Esther Lake, in 
which she argued that AMTRAK is not worth 
the money it costs the taxpayer. If I had a 
great deal more time than I have I would 
go through the article line by line to point 
out errors, misinformation, non-sequiturs 
and the like. But for now a few general 
points should show where the article is 
sadly off target. 

1. The $200 million AMTRAK subsidy she 
deplores breaks down to a little less than one 
dollar per American, or something under 
$700,000 for Idaho on a per capita basis. Com- 
pare that with tax money spent on other 
forms of transportation: 

—Almost half a million dollars for small 
airports in Idaho in the coming fiscal year. 

—One million dollars for an airport for 
Caldwell. 

—Eight and a half million dollars for fed- 
eral subsidies to Hughes Air West. 

That's without considering the tens of mtl- 
lions that go into subsidies for other airlines, 
nor the costs of operating the FAA and other 
air-oriented federal agencies, nor the indirect 
subsidies for aircraft development paid via 
the military. 

Or should we turn to the massive tax 
subsidies poured into streets and highways 
to support buses and private cars, which 
Mrs. Lake apparently sees as paying their own 
way? For the sake of argument, ignore the 
$64 million in tax money budgeted for high- 
way building and repair in Idaho, because 
it comes from user funds (although even 
here, car owners probably subsidize commer- 
cial operators). Consider only the money 
spent on highway subsidies from general tax 
revenues. 

In Boise the police force costs $2,280,000, 
and the chief estimates that one-third of its 
effort is spent on traffic law enforcement. 
That's more than $700,000—or more money 
spent in Boise alone to police the streets 
than the entire state spends on AMTRAK. 
The Ada County Highway District derives 
$2.6 million from property taxes and $150,000 
from sales taxes—in Boise, four times as 
much general tax money goes into streets 
and roads as the entire state spends on 
AMTRAK. And that doesn't count the cost of 
traffic courts, or the cost of building parking 
space. Estimating on the basis of population, 
one comes up with more than $20 million 
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of local subsidies for streets, roads and high- 
ways in Idaho all derived from tax money 
other than highway user funds—and that 
does not count the $4 million budget of the 
state police which spends the bulk of its 
time and effort on traffic law enforcement. 

In other words, your dollar for AMTRAK 
is only a fraction of one per cent of your 
total outlay for transportation subsidies. 

2. And what do you get for your subsidy 
money? For your aircraft subsidy you get 
fuel consumption and pollution at ten times 
the amount per passenger mile generated by 
AMTRAK. For your highway dollar, you get 
four times as much consumption and pollu- 
tion. Most studies show train and buses about 
equal in fuel consumption per passenger 
mile, but those studies are based on all trains 
prior to AMTRAK, when many trains car- 
ried few passengers on their miles. When 
comparisons are made of loaded trains 
against loaded buses, the loaded trains use 
less fuel per passenger mile. Your highway 
subsidy also give you urban congestion, pave- 
ment over 2 per cent of our nation, junker 
automobiles, and a petroleum shortage with 
rising prices. 

AND I DON’T KNOW what your car in- 
suance costs, but mine—and it is mandatory 
in Idaho now—runs $100 per year, against my 
dollar for AMTRAK. 

3. Speaking of insurance; despite the de- 
rallments, etc, she speaks about the 
AMTRAK safety record is infinitely superior 
to that of the automobile, and better than 
that for buses or airplanes. The derailments 
are rarely, if ever, caused by AMTRAK; they 
are almost invariably failures on the track 
or failures by engine crews working for pri- 
vate railroads. The usual cause of derail- 
ments is poor track maintenance and they 
are concentrated in the eastern United States 
where bad railroad management and some 
governmental failure contributed to a de- 
terioration of track conditions. 

As to bad equipment, when AMTRAK 
took over the passenger cars from eastern 
railroads especially, they got rolling stock 
that was in poor shape. Many good cars, such 
as virtually the entire Union Pacific “Cities” 
fleet of coaches, went to other owners. Auto- 
train got the “Cities” coaches, and they make 
money. AMTRAK has had to renovate old 
coaches and order new ones, but the prob- 
lems Mrs. Lake speaks of peaked at Christ- 
mas of 1973 and equipment has been sub- 
stantially improved since then, and will con- 
tinue to get better. 

4. She says there is a need for trains in 
the populous East but not in the wide open 
West. Well, a couple of figures: E 

THIS YEAR, EVERY dollar spent on tickets 
in the "corridor™ routes of the populous East 
must be matched by 54 cent in tax money to 
ride the trains; every dollar of ticket rev- 
enue on the “long haul” trains such as serve 
the West must be matched by 68 cents of tax 
money. The discrepancy is therefore not 
enormous, and within a year or two ft is ex- 
pected to reverse, so that by 1979 the Eastern 
corridor dollar will require 39 cent in taxes, 
while the Western long haul dollar will re- 
quire 21 cents. 

Further: In 1974 the 131 trains per day 
serving the corridor routes and the millions 
of people living there carried ten million 
passengers one billion miles—while the 11 
trains per day serving Western long haul 
routes carried 1.5 million people a total of 
1.87 billion miles—one-seventh as many peo- 
ple on one-twelfth as many trains racked up 
almost twice as many passenger miles. There 
is a demand. As the demand is met, the re- 
quired per capita tax subsidy will decline, 
fuel consumption will decline, pollution will 
tend to decline, and even those who cannot 
afford, or cannot drive, an automobile will 
be able to travel. 


Regards, 
Dwicut WM. JENSEN, 
Chairman, Idaho Advisory Committee 
on AMTRAK. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT: AGENDA FOR AC- 
TION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
United States stands increasingly iso- 
lated in a constantly more interdepend- 
ent world. A new set of challenges and 
opportunities lie ahead, challenges and 
opportunities to which we in Congress 
will need to respond in devising our for- 
eign aid programs in the coming months. 

“Agenda for Action 1975: The United 
States and World Development,” by 
James W. Howe and the staff of the 
Overseas Development Council, is an im- 
portant contribution to the rethinking 
of our foreign and development policies 
in this new era. The introductory over- 
view chapter provides an insightful anal- 
ysis of that broad sweep of issues con- 
fronting the developed and developing 
world, and some significant recommenda- 
tions on how the United States should 
respond to them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this overview chapter be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
(By James W. Howe) 

As the year 1974 opened, the world was 
eaught in a crisis that shattered human 
security as few events had done in living 
memory. It was a crisis of energy and food 
to be sure, but that was only an overlay on 
an older, deeper crisis that had begun in ths 
late 1960s. Many of the familiar symbols of 
security so cherished in the industrialized 
nations—perpetual growth, expanding job 
opportunities, inexpensive automobile trans- 
portation, even the quality of the air we 
breathe and the biosphere that sustains our 
life—could no longer be taken for granted. 
The pace of growth had quickened to the 
point where the institutions that man had 
fashioned could not handle it. Too often 
the interlinked circuits of modern life be- 
came overloaded, and, unable to quickly 
adapt, they broke down. Whenever this hap- 
pened, some major system—food for the 
hungry people, or oil for modern industrial 
life—failed to perform its essential function. 
The consequences were awesome in their 
toll on human life and well-being and on the 
natural environment. The combined pres- 
sures of rising global population, increasing 
affluence for one quarter of the earth’s in- 
habitants, and deepening destitution for still 
another quarter of humanity were principal 
causes of the overload. 

To this global disorder was added yet 
another challenge: the demands of the newly 
rich and the poor nations—the powerless 
and the disenfranchised—for a greater share 
of power and profit, and for participation 
as more equal partners in a reformed inter- 
national economic order. The world would 
never again be quite the same. To regain 
an adequate pace of growth and give its 
people the dignity of a place in its productive 
processes, it would need human institutions 
that could anticipate, adapt, and reconcile 
on a more truly global basis. E 

In the eventful year 1974, progress was 
made on a major vestigial human problem 
when Portugal, the Jast of the colonial 
powers, dissolved its African empire. A grave 
new problem—worldwide “stagflation”—was 
added to the agenda for global action, and 
an existing problem—the deterioration of 
the Fourth World—grew more ominous. 
Citizens and governments of the industrial- 
ized countries, despite their acute concern 
over energy and stagflation, were touched 
by the desperate poverty and hunger of mil- 
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lions of their fellow humans and made prep- 
arations to attack the problem; and the 
developing nations, long dissatisfied with 
their status in the international hierarchy 
of nations, renewed and redoubled their 
efforts to improve their position. The oil- 
exporting developing nations made a real 
gain in economic power and income; ex- 
porters of bauxite, tin, copper, and other 
raw materials attempted—with inconclusive 
results so far—to follow their example, A 
similar bid for power was seen in the inten- 
sified developing-country negotiations within 
the International Monetary Fund, and in 
the efforts of certain developing countries 
to bargain more effectively with multina- 
tional corporations. Developing nations 
within the U.S. General Assembly also called 
for a “new international economic order.” 
Indeed such challenges to those in control 
of the international economic order caused 
concern in Northern countries that the exist- 
ing international “social compact” that had 
evolved in the two decades after World War 
Il might be dissolving—a topic to which we 
will return later in this overview. 

Both the mood of the times and an insight 
on the historic transformation now in prog- 
ress were expressed by Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger in a television interview on 
January 16: 

“.. , one of the central facts of our pe- 
riod is that more than a hundred nations 
have come into being ...and they too 
[along with the five major centers] must be 
central participants in this [international] 
process. So that for the first time in history 
foreign policy has become truly global .. . I 
feel we are at a watershed. We're at a period 
which in retrospect is either going to be seen 
as a period of extraordinary Creativity or a 
period when really the international order 
came apart politically, economically, and 
mortally. I believe that with all the disloca- 
tions we now experience, there also exists an 
extraordinary opportunity to form for the 
first time in history a truly global society 
carried by the principle of interdependence. 
And if we act wisely and with vision, I think 
we can look back to all this turmoil as the 
birth pangs of a more creative and better 
system. If we miss the opportunity, I think 
there's going to be chaos.” 

US. policies in 1974 and early 1975 illus- 
trate two possible ways of approaching this 
formidable array of world problems and 
prospects. The U.S. response to the long- 
range aspects of world hunger and food inse- 
curity was—with the exception of (inade- 
quate and tardy) action on food aid—one 
of leadership in mapping out a systematic, 
and long-range program to attack the prob- 
lem, involving a broad range of partici- 
pants—developed, developing, socialist (both 
the U.S.S.R. and China) and oil-exporting 
nations. It was a response that did not seek 
short-run national gain at the expense of 
other nations but instead treated a common 
global illness with the medicine of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

In the case of the oil crisis, by contrast, the 
U.S. originally responded to OPEC policies of 
confrontation by proposing a scheme of 
counterconfrontation—by organizing the 
members of the OECD, seeking an unrealistic 
cut in oil prices,’ and decreasing the depend- 
ence of the United States on oil imports. 
Even the major developing-country import- 
ers, for example Brazil and India, were ex- 
cluded from the organization. In contrast 
‘to the food case, no long-term global program 
was offered. Instead, the U.S. reaction was 
to protect its own narrowly defined interests 
first and the interests of other industrialized 
nations only second. Perhaps the sharp dif- 
ference between the U.S. responses in the 
food and oil cases originated in the differ- 
ent nature of the threats themselves. While 
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the food problem did not endanger the pres- 
ent relative standing of the North, the joint 
action of the OPEC countries was viewed as 
an explicit challenge to the economic su- 
premacy of the industrial countries. 

One fact that was lost sight of in the heat 
of confrontation was that, even without the 
oil crisis, a major shortage of low-cost oil 
would have been due in the 1980s—given the 
rate of increase in demand. The 1974 oil 
crisis could be viewed in one sense as an ex- 
pensive but timely forewarning of the need 
to make changes in energy use patterns be- 
fore it was too late. 

How challenges are pressed by nations, in- 
dividually or in groups, and how they are re- 
sponded to by those challenged will deter- 
mine the quality of interdependence in the 
years ahead. The Northern industrialized 
countries are willing to make the minimum 
necessary adjustment to the new power of the 
oil exporters but are reluctant to make other 
changes in the relationships between North 
and South. By contrast, a common view 
among countries of the South is that North- 
erners should treat the South as they treat 
one another more or less as equal partners. 
Failing that, the South should take advan- 
tage of any opening it finds in any forum 
to press for changes. This degree of North- 
South confrontation is hardly compatible 
with the need to deal cooperatively with 
common problems. In the words of one de- 
veloping-country observer, the need is to 
evolve a new “symmetrical” interdependence 
to replace the existing “hierarchical” rela- 
tionship.* 

As 1974 closes and the final quarter of the 
century opens, it is a time for taking stock 
of the course of world development. Much 
despair and great fears have been expressed 
about the future—and with good reason, be- 
cause not only 1974 but the past few years 
as well have been full of stress, Yet one can- 
not look back over the past quarter cen- 
tury without observing that the human fam- 
ily has, after all, made important progress to- 
ward solving some of its ancient problems. 
Problems such as hunger, population in- 
crease, and human deprivation are still 
acutely with us, but, as we argue later in 
this chapter and in Chapter II, the world 
of today is in many important respects a bet- 
ter world than that which emerged from 
World War II. 

This volume discusses two kinds of prob- 
lems. First, and most important for the fu- 
ture as for the past, are certain threats to 
the human condition shared, albeit unequal- 
ly, by the entire family of nations. Hunger, 
overpopulation, malfunctioning national and 
international economic systems, and the de- 
terioration of the oceans and the environ- 
ment would be formidable enough in any 
event, but their solution is complicated by 
the second kind of problem: the challenge 
of the developing nations of the South to 
the Northern dominated hierarchy of inter- 
national power. This hierarchical challenge— 
a relatively new manifestation of an old 
theme—will be the subject of the second part 
of this overview. Before considering it in de- 
tail, however, we will first briefly review the 
current status of the commonly shared hu- 
man problems from which no nation can now 
isolate itself, The analysis of these two cate- 
gories of challenges will provide a basis for 
formulating an agenda for world develop- 
ment with particular focus on U.S. actions 
in 1975 and beyond. 


CHALLENGES TO HUMAN INGENUITY: 
GLOBAL PROBLEMS 


The increasing frequency, intensity, and 
persistence of certain commonly shared hu- 
man problems in the 1970s have led to 
speculation that they are the early signs of 
approaching “limits to growth.”* The un- 
precedented economic growth rates of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, coupled with 
continuing expansion of the world's popu- 
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lation, have strained the capacity of exist- 
ing human institutions and have led to 
systemic overloads such as global inflation, 
recession, food shortages, declining harvests 
of ocean fish, occasional raw-material short- 
ages, environmental stress, the deteriora- 
tion of cities, and threats to the interna- 
tional trading system. One of the most tragic 
results of these events has been the worsen- 
ing relative condition and—recently prob- 
ably even a deteriorating absolute condi- 
tion—of the world’s poorest people, particu- 
larly those in the Fourth World. While there 
is no persuasive evidence that an unylelding 
ceiling on growth has been reached, the pace 
of economic and demographic growth ap- 
pears to have exceeded the current ability of 
economic and social systems to adapt.' 

If adequate economic growth is to be re- 
sumed, great human ingenuity and coopera- 
tiveness will be required in redesigning and 
adapting human institutions to tolerate its 
stresses. One of the critical tests of such 
redesigned institutions will be their ability 
to distribute more equitably not only the re- 
wards of growth but also the traumas of 
interruptions in growth. The recent price 
explosions and the current economic slow- 
down have imposed great strains on most 
nations, yet efforts of the leading industrial- 
ized nations have been devoted largely to 
minimizing the impact of inflation and re- 
cession on their own citizens, the richest bil- 
lion people on earth. The likely consequence 
is that the brunt of the hardship will fall 
most heavily upon the world’s poorest bil- 
lion—those least able to absorb it. Several 
of the challenges to the family of nations 
that have been sharpened by the events 
of the past year are discussed below. 

Food and Hunger® Viewed in the long 
term, the World Food Conference held in 
Rome in November 1974 may prove to have 
been an historic success. The Conference 
established some potentially useful, new in- 
ternational machinery to encourage expan- 
sion of production in food-deficit develop- 
ing countries. It was agreed that there 
should be an internationally coordinated 
system of national grain reserves and a 
system to warn of impending shortfalls in 
world food availability. The Conference also 
focused widespread attention of citizens and 
their governments on the problem of hunger 
and population and was the first occasion 
on which the Western developed countries, 
the Soviet Union, China, the newly rich 
OPEC countries, and other developing coun- 
tries joined efforts in considering a major 
world problem. 

The near consensus reached at the Con- 
ference on the importance of increased food 
production in food-deficit countries calls for 
more effective rural development programs 
in those countries. In the long run, the key 
solution to the food problem is to grow more 
food in the food-deficit poor countries and to 
increase the incomes of the poor so that they 
can buy it. This will take time, however, and 
meanwhile there is the immediate problem 
of dealing with hunger and acute malnutri- 
tion. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimated in December 1974 that the 1985 
deficit might run as high as 71.6 million tons, 
but that it might be held as low as 15.8 mil- 
lion tons if appropriate steps were taken 
immediately to increase food production in 
developing countries. 

To help meet these needs, U.S. food aid 
over the next five years should be main- 
tained at a level of 8 to 9 million tons a 
year—roughly its level in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, before it plummeted to a low of 
just over 3 million tons in 1974. The decision 
by President Ford in early 1975 to expand 
food aid for the year to 5.5 million tons was 
welcome, although it came too late to be of 
maximum benefit. In addition, Public Law 
480 needs revision to make the Food for 
Peace Program—which was originally a sur- 
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plus disposal program—refiect current con- 
ditions, For instance, food aid needs to be 
programmed early in each year, rather than 
only after it is known how much is left over 
from other uses. The grant component of 
the program needs to be increased to meet 
the growing humanitarian needs to support 
agricultural production more effectively and 
to help establish food reserves in recipient 
countries. A major increase in food aid from 
the United States might be associated with 
a major allocation of funds by the richer of 
the OPEC countries to the new Agricultural 
Development Fund recommended by the 
World Food Conference. 

The United States should also significantly 
increase its aid to agricultural production in 
poor countries that have food deficits. Al- 
though its bilateral aid for agricultural im- 
provement in developing countries has ex- 
panded from about $300 million in 1973 to 
$600 million programmed for fiscal 1975, this 
amount is still too small in relation to the 
vast needs and potential benefits. The FAO 
estimates the extermal capital needed for 
investment in agriculture in developing 
countries is about $5 billion per year com- 
pared with the current level of $1.5 billion. 
The International Development Association 
of the World Bank is devoting increasing 
funds to rural development in food-deficit 
countries; it is presently supporting a total 
of 51 comprehensive projects in 42 countries, 
and plans are under way for additional proj- 
ects to directly benefit a total of 100 million 
rural poor by 1980. The United States should 
support a major expansion of financing for 
IDA’s program in the negotiations for the, 
next replenishment of IDA in 1976. 

Finally, the United States should fully 
support the implementation of its own pro- 
posal for an internationally coordinated sys- 
tem of national food reserves—so that the 
world's food stock can be increased (as soon 
as surpluses begin to appear) to provide 
greater world food security in times of short- 
age and prevent sharp declines in the earn- 
ings of farmers in times of surplus. 

Population. The United Nations-spon- 
sored Population Conference held in Buch- 
arest in 1974 was an Important step in the 
evolution of a consensus that controlling 
fertility is linked not only to ensuring a 
more convenient and universally available 
range of acceptable contraceptives; but also 
to providing the poorest and most fertile 
people of the world with more of the bene- 
fits of development—including jobs, higher 
incomes, and better health and education 
services, especially for women. The Confer- 
ence also served as a forum for airing some 
of the objections of developing countries to 
widespread accusations that their rates of 
population are burdening the entire planet. 
In fact, the consumption rate in the devel- 
oped countries in some cases places an ever 
greater burden on the planet—despite the 
much lower rates of population growth in 
these countries. For example, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture projects an in- 
creased demand for cereals—due to both 
populaiton increases and rising affluence— 
amounting to as much as 304 million tons 
between the base period (1969-1971) and 
1985 in developed countries, in contrast to 
an increase of only about 277 million tons 
in the far more populous developing (in- 
cluding socialist) countries.* While the seri- 
ous impact of rising affluence on global de- 
mand for resources is undeniable, the an- 
nual addition of vast numbers of new hu- 
mans to the world’s population by the devel- 
oping countries is equally ominous. There is 
sympathy with the aspiration of the world’s 
poor people for higher consumption levels, 
but there is also mounting concern that con- 
tinued high rates of population growth, com- 
bined with higher consumption levels, will 
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overload the planet's productive and waste- 
absorptive capacity. 

On the positive side of the record, recent 
evidence indicates that seventy-two coun- 
tries have made progress in reducing fertil- 
ity? Seventeen countries in this group have 
reduced births by as much as 10 per 1000 
population since 1960, including—encourag- 
ingly—sixteen developing countries. 

US. policy with respect to global popula- 
tion growth should be guided by an under- 
standing that high birth rates are in part 
a product of extreme poverty and can be 
corrected only if the human condition is 
improved." Bills now pending in Congress to 
deny aid to countries that are not making 
headway in reducing birth rates would very 
likely be counterproductive if enacted. Gov- 
ernments of countries with high birth rates 
may in a very few instances be unsym- 
pathetic to family planning programs. But 
even in such cases, it should be U.S. policy 
to encourage an attack on poverty; for ex- 
perience indicates that where the human 
condition is improving, fertility has fre- 
quently been reduced even without compre- 
hensive government support for family plan- 
ning (eg, most of nineteenth-century 
Europe), but that where poverty is acute 
and increasing, fertility is not likely to drop 
significantly and permanently even if family 
planning programs are widely available. U.S. 
Agency for International Development funds 
for family planning, which were reduced in 
fiscal year 1975, should be restored and in- 
creased over the years ahead as part of a 
dual approach including both family plan- 
ning and programs designed to reduce 
poverty. 

Overloaded Ecosystems, Finite Resources, 
and the “Good Life.”* The most acute en- 
vironmental problems currently occur in rich 
countries, where economic activity is most 
intense; but problems of land erosion and 
water pollution are also serious in low-in- 
come countries, especially where population 
is dense in relation to the productive capac- 
ity of the land. In the United States, pres- 
sure continues to build up (especially in 
affluent quarters) against unrestrained eco- 
nomic growth. Local zoning authorities, sup- 
ported by strong public opinion, resist rapid 
industrial and residential expansion, while 
scholars and environmentalists debate the 
continuation of such wasteful aspects of 
modern life as single-family homes on indi- 
vidual plots, throw-away containers, and re- 
Hance on individual motor vehicles. A re- 
cent survey reports that through the summer 
of 1974 there was no weakening of public 
concern about environmental issues. The 
survey responses showed that 64 per cent 
of the public believes that “sooner or later 
world population and economic growth will 
have to be regulated to avoid serious short- 
ages.” 19 

In poor countries, by contrast, there is un- 
derstandably less concern about wasteful 
overconsumption—since poverty remains the 
most critical problem. Voices are being 
raised, however, against the emulation by 
domestic elites of the materialistic life style 
of the rich countries. Growing numbers of 
commentators also are questioning the val- 
ues and modes of production and consump- 
tion of the North as both impractical and 
intrinsically undesirable for the South. These 
analysts call for more labor-intensive pro- 
duction, for systems that give priority to sat- 
isfying the needs of the poor before the 
desires of the rich, and for the acceptance 
of values that are compatible with the re- 
source base and environmental conditions of 
such countries. They do not attack develop- 
ment in general but appeal for a resource- 
conserving approach (involving, for example, 
use of bicycles or buses rather than automo- 
biles, or emphasis on preventive medicine 
rather than costly modern hospitals). 

Issues for U.S. policy makers to consider 
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include the question of government action to 
conserve commodities in scarce supply, 
notably oil and food, In the case of food, 
existing US. government policies that en- 
courage intensive fattening of animals with 
grains and soybeans should be revised. A 
public education program is also needed on 
the health hazard of eating too much animal 
fat. Whether economic incentives to eat 
grass-fed rather than grain-fed meat are 
needed is a matter for further study. 

With respect to overburdened ms, 
US. policy makers are discovering that they 
must make trade-offs between the goals of 
meeting shortages and those of meeting en- 
vironmental standards. Thus, for example, 
the energy shortage has forced countries to 
consider lowering environmental standards 
in order to increase the production of coal, 
postponing programs to control automobile 
pollution, and risking oil spills in rushing 
exploration for offshore oil. There were other 
trade-offs as well: the lumber shortage of a 
year ago challenged the efforts of environ- 
mentalists to protect forests; the food short- 
age may have brought some land into crop 
production which, from an environmental 
point of view, should have been kept in pas- 
ture or timber; and the high price of animal 
protein led to additional pressures on the 
world's ocean fisheries. Given time and in- 
genuity, some of these dilemmas may be re- 
solved by the development of new technol- 
ogies. Others will simply require U.S. govern- 
mental structures at all levels, as well as US. 
citizen groups, to make choices between 
health hazards (the most common choices 
do not involve threats to the biosphere it- 
self) and shortages. 

The Oceans and the Resource-Poor Coun- 
tries. The results of the third session of the 
U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea in 
Caracas were, perhaps predictably, disap- 
pointing. Delegates from 138 nations delib- 
erated for ten weeks on an agenda designed 
to produce a comprehensive treaty covering 
all major ocean issues—ranging from the 
boundaries of territorial waters, economic 
zones, and continental shelves to questions 
concerning a regime for the use of the deep 
seabed, pollution, fisheries, and scientific re- 
search, The Conference had before it an 
agenda of more than one hundred items and 
sub-items. 

Most observers are in agreement that the 
Caracas session achieved little more than a 
continuation of the preparatory work that 
has occupied the U.N. Seabed Committee and 
its predecessors for the past six to seven 
years. If there was no urgency to arrive at 
a comprehensive treaty more quickly, the 
lack of greater progress Ín Caracas would be 
of little concern. However, there are at least 
three major reasons to believe that time is 
of the essence in the handling of these is- 
sues, and that a high price may be paid in 
1975 for the limited achievements of 1974. 
The first reason is that the Conference may 
collapse toward the end of 1975 if it be- 
comes clear that the objective of securing a 
comprehensive and widely acceptable law of 
the sea treaty cannot be attained. Under 
these conditions, tt might well prove im- 
possible to prevent the further proliferation 
of unilateral decisions and declarations by 
major coastal and other states, with serious 
adverse implications for optimum usage of 
the world’s oceans and the resources within 
and beneath them. 

It is quite possible that the United States 
will follow the lead of others in taking such 
unilateral actions if not enough progress is 
made to guarantee a comprehensive treaty 
before the end of 1975. Many observers pres- 
ently feel that In the absence of such prog- 
ress, the U.S. Congress would enact legisla- 
tion creating a 200-mile exclusive fishing 
zone and authorizing the construction of 
deep-water ports beyond present territorial 
sea limits. It is also considered more than 
likely that Congress would then authorize 
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US. firms to begin mining operations In the 
deep seabeds. If the United States were to 
take such unilateral actions, a host of other 
nations would immediately follow, and the 
opportunity for a more optimal usage of “the 
heritage of mankind” would be lost, perhaps 
irrevocably. 

The second reason for concern about the 
issue of timing is that the lack of progress 
thus far may lead various groups of states to 
negotiate and ratify regional treaties reflect- 
ing their own particular predispositions on 
issues before the Conference. Such a develop- 
ment would heighten rather than reduce 
present and potential international conflict 
over ocean use. 

The third—and in many ways the most 
serious—concern is that after deliberating 
for so long, the Conference will, during the 
coming year, rush to conclude a compre- 
hensive treaty that will in fact fulfill little 
if any of the promise inherent in the original 
proposal presented to the United Nations by 
Malta. That proposal called for a law of the 
sea treaty to utilize the resources of the 
oceans beyond the twelve-mile limit to assist 
the development of the world’s poor nations 
and thereby diminish the inequities of the 
global distribution of wealth. The author of 
the original proposal, Dr. Arvid Pardo, re- 
cently characterized his view of the most 
likely outcome of this negotiation as follows: 

“To put matters bluntly the package deal 
which is being negotiated and which may be 
concluded fin 1975], will provide exclusively 
for the protection in ocean space of the in- 
terests of the major groups of states, whether 
developed or developing. These interests will 
center around three areas: (a) international 
recognition of the extensive coastal jurisdic- 
tion in the seas (well beyond 200 miles in 
many instances); (b) international recogni- 
tion of the exercise by coastal states of com- 
prehensive powers within national jurisdic- 
tion areas; (c) normally unhampered com- 
mercial navigation.” * 

Dr. Pardo noted that acceptance of such a 
treaty would turn his original proposal on 
its head. His major concern about such an 
outcome is that if coastal states are per- 
mitted to extend their control of marine re- 
sources well beyond the 200-mile limit, inter- 
national control of seabed resources in the 
comparatively small remaining area un- 
claimed by coastal states will be of little or 
no significance. 

Unfortunately, those members of the 
“Group of 77” developing countries which in- 
dividually stand to gain by an ocean regime 
allocating most benefits to coastal states 
rather than to the poorest nations have not 
hesitated to place their national interests 
ahead of those of the other members of the 
Group. This development probably should 
not be a surprise; there is no reason to ex- 
pect poor countries to be less selfish or atten- 
tive to short-run gains than rich nations. 

If the outcome feared by Dr. Pardo were 
to occur, the major losers would be the land- 
locked and self-locked states of the world 
as well as most of the resource-poor members 
of the “Fourth World”—precisely the coun- 
tries which stand to gain relatively the most 
under the original proposal. The major gain- 
ers would be the world’s coastal states. But 
in the longer term, ali states might prove to 
be losers when their actual gains under such 
an outcome were measured against the more 
optimal solutions inherent in the original 
proposal. That optimal outcome still is not 
entirely beyond reach if the developed as 
well as the developing nations constituting 
the present Law of the Sea Conference dem- 
onstrate a greater capacity to negotiate this 
major issue of global resource management 
in a long-term perspective. 

US. policy on this subject has in general 
taken a global point of view. Several years 
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ago, the United States proposed a treaty that 
would distribute among all nations at least 
some of the revenues from exploiting the 
seabed and provide some international stand- 
ards to protect the oceans. The United States 
should continue to support a law of the sea 
treaty that is basically internationalist. How- 
ever, if the prospects for such an enlighten- 
ed treaty are dashed by the nationalistic 
views of others, it is regrettably, but under- 
standably, likely that the United States will 
seek to protect its narrow national interests. 

International Trade The main item on 
the U.S. agenda for international trade is to 
achieve the constructive potential for ex- 
pansion of world trade in the Trade Reform 
Act of late 1974, thus avoiding trade wars of 
the kind that so devastated the world econ- 
omy in the 1930s. Three pressures are edging 
the nations of the world toward such restric- 
tions on trade. The first is the relatively re- 
cent threat of worldwide inflation, which 
presses nations to limit certain exports be- 
cause of internal shortages. In the past two 
years, there have been increased examples 
of such restrictions in many developed coun- 
tries, involving, for example, fertilizers from 
Japan, Europe, and the United States; oil 
from Australia and Canada, and sugar from 
Europe. For many years certain developing 
countries have imposed limitations on ex- 
ports they considered essential to their econ- 
omies. Together with export restrictions for 
the purpose of controlling the market or 
for political purposes, such impediments to 
the flow of goods disrupt trading patterns 
and internal economic activity. 

The second impetus toward economic con- 
flict is the threat to nations’ balances of pay- 
ments implicit in the oil price crisis, Hard 
pressed to meet the increased costs of oil 
imports, nations are tempted to limit im- 
ports of other items in order to pass on part 
of the oil-induced deficit to other oil-im- 
porting nations. Such efforts could lead to 
rising import barriers, competitive devalua- 
tions, and other actions that would invite 
retaliation. 

Third, the shift in public concern from 
inflation to recession carries a danger of in- 
creasing barriers to imports and to the ex- 
ports of capital for the sake of protecting 
jobs at home. Once initiated by a major in- 
dustrial country, this approach would al- 
most certainly cause retaliation by others, 
and thus would accentuate rather than al- 
leviate the problem of unemployment in all 
countries as access to foreign markets 
dwindled. 

While there are dangers on the present 
trade scene, there are also new opportu- 
nities. The Trade Reform Act of 1975 em- 
powers the President to conduct negotiations 
to reduce existing tariff and non-tariff bar- 
riers to trade. It also authorizes him to ex- 
tend preferences to manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods from developing coun- 
tries (except for a list of specifically excluded 
items). This offers the possibility of respond- 
ing to the changing needs of these coun- 
tries—in particular to their desire to process 
their raw materials—by removing current 
barriers to their export of such goods. Other 
essential elements of such a response are 
international commodity arrangements to 
stabilize the markets of raw-material pro- 
ducing countries while ensuring open access 
to essential supplies. 

But the Trade Reform Act also provides 
the means for restricting trade; its mech- 
anisms would permit the raising of barriers 
if a mood of protectionism were to domi- 
nate the Congress. The dangers of precipitat- 
ing movement in this direction among the 
other industrial countries is great, since a 
number of them are delicately balanced be- 
tween the two trends and would react quick- 
ly to a change of direction by the United 
States. Without doubt, this is a realm in 
which U.S. leadership is essential to the con- 
tinued growth and health of the world econ- 
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omy. To be viable domestically, however, 
the U.S. program must implement effectively 
the adjustment process provided in the Act 
of workers in industries affected by in- 
creased imports. 

A primary objective of the international 
trading community is to reach agreement on 
commodity arrangements to meet the de- 
mands of producers for reliable prices and 
markets and those of consumers for reason- 
able prices and secure supplies. The world 
has arrived at the point of interdependence 
in the flow of goods where failure to work 
out adequate mechanisms will continue to 
create upheavals—some as potentially con- 
vulsive as that initiated by OPEC. Whatever 
its stage of development, each country has a 
vital stake—both as a producer and as a 
consumer—in the sound functioning of the 
system. Hence the essentials are present for 
building a durable, increasingly equitable, 
trading relationship between North and 
South. 

Global Inflation and Recession. The simul- 

taneous economic boom experienced by the 
OECD countries and much of the rest of 
the world in the early 1970s had helped fuel 
an unprecedented rate of global inflation by 
mid-1973—even before the energy price rises 
of late 1973. The combined effect of the en- 
ergy shocks and policies already introduced 
to arrest inflation led to a slump throughout 
the industrial world by late 1973, with the 
sharpest slowdowns in the United States and 
Japan. To make matters worse, inflation con- 
tinued alongside rising unemployment, pro- 
ducing global “stagflation.” 
« In the short-run, solving the twin prob- 
lems of inflation and recession of course still 
depends largely on internal actions by in- 
dividual governments, 

But if the long-run causes of “stagflation” 
are international, its cure likewise must be 
international. The standard solutions for de- 
fiation (as yet there are no standard pre- 
scriptions for stagflation) are “refiating” 
through public employment, eased money 
supply, tax cuts, and interest-rate cuts. The 
traditional cures for inflation are budget 
cuts, tax rises, and price, profit, and wage 
controls. But all of these must rely on na- 
tional machinery and national policies, 
which may well be in conflict with the 
policies of other nations. There is no inter- 
National money, and there is no interna- 
tional Central Bank or Treasury, or Depart- 
ment of Public Works. There likewise is no 
international budget. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the international linkages of monetary 
policies, trade, and investment? require 
that the cure at least be internationally 
coordinated. 

Inevitably, stagflation interacts with de- 
velopment, spoiling the hopes of developing 
countries in two ways. First, the explosion in 
the prices of the essential imports of de- 
veloping countries has hurt many of them 
to badly that the United Nations has desig- 
nated the thirty-two “most seriously af- 
fected” countries a sort of global disaster 
area. Second, as recession grips the developed 
countries, demand has collapsed for jute, cot- 
ton, copper, and other raw materials that 
poor countries export, thus cutting their 
earnings as well. Tourism and emigrant 
workers’ remittances also have declined in 
many developing countries. The resulting 
combination of rising import costs and de- 
creased earnings is, of course, damaging to 
development progress. 

But the interaction of development and 
Stagflation also has a potentially positive 
aspect in that properly managed develop- 
ment can help to correct stagflation in the 
long run. Clearly inflation has been aggra- 
vated by the rising cost of food, caused by 
strong demand and short supply. Food defi- 
cits in poor countries have contributed heay- 
ily to those price rises. A series of massive 
national programs of rural development in 
the poor countries would help to relieve the 
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inflation problem in the long run by in- 
creasing production and improving storage, 

and distribution. Underutilized 
land and other resources in many develop- 
ing countries give these countries a potential 
comparative advantage in producing low- 
cost food. Development would, moreover, 
help to fight recession in the developed world 
by enabling developing countries to import 
machinery, equipment, and services from 
the industrialized countries. To the extent 
that an increase in poor-country purchasing 
power through external credits increases de- 
mand for rich-country services and indus- 
trial products such as construction, heavy 
equipment, spare parts, and engineering 
services—sectors that have been hit hardest 
by recession—the development of poor coun- 
tries can modestly help the rich to pull out 
of their recession. 

The US. and other countries should har- 
monize their national economic policies to 
avoid the recent disastrous experience of 
simultaneous overexpansion followed by 
simultaneous and mutually reinforcing 
nosedives. However, the mandates and ad- 
ministrative capacity of existing interna- 
tional coordinating mechanisms (eg. 
OECD, IMF, GATT) are too limited for these 
institutions to perform that harmonizing 
task. The evolution of improved and more 
comprehensive international coordinating 
mechanisms to achieve and maintain inter- 
national economic health are critical inter- 
national agenda items for the next few years 
and, indeed, for the remainder of the 
century. 

The Fourth World. In 1974, the problems 
of a “Fourth World” came more fully into 
focus. The Fourth World consists of 42 
countries, with a total population of almost 
one billion persons so hampered by eco- 
nomic stagnation and rising import costs 
that they have little prospect of extricating 
themselves without outside help. Many of 
the people of these countries live in acute 
poverty. The bulk of the population is un- 
educated. Hunger is chronic and starvation 
a reality in some places. Many of the world’s 
debilitating diseases occur in these coun- 
tries. Even though the Fourth World ex- 
periences the highest rates of infant mor- 
tality, it also accounts for a significant por- 
tion of the increase in world population. 

Poverty is by no means confined to the 
Fourth World. It afflicts as many as 40 per 
cent of the people in many other developing 
countries. It is found in smaller pockets in 
most industrial countries, where it is ac- 
centuated by recession, What sets the Fourth 
World countries apart from the rest of the 
developing world is the magnitude of the 
problems confronting them in relation to 
their ability to deal with the situation. 
These countries are hampered not only by 
extensive poverty but also by their vulner- 
ability to world economic events. Of all the 
countries in the world, they bear most heav- 
ily the brunt of the hardship resulting from 
the oil-price increase and from the global 
crop shortfalls, which magnify their depend- 
ence on grain imports. Moreover, their ex- 
ports consist overwhelmingly of raw ma- 
terials, the prices of which fluctuate widely 
and have declined by 50 per cent in the past 
two years in terms of purchasing power. Un- 
fortunately, the predicament of the Fourth 
World is further aggravated by the fact that 
certain of the other international economic 
systems—e.g., official export credits. private 
investment, and private lending—generally 
benefit it less than they do other develop- 
ing countries, This is of course in part a 
cause and in part a consequence of their 
low level of development. 

On the brighter side, there has been con- 
tinued progress in recent years In evolving 
development strategies to fit the needs and 
circumstances of poor countries. Growing 
recognition of the importance of the small 
farmer and of the need for a strategy that 
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benefits the poorest people is evident, for 
example, in the U.S. Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1973, in the September 1973 statement of 
the World Bank President, and in the deci- 
sions of the U.N. Population Conference and 
the World Food Conference of 1974. A fur- 
ther positive sign is that scholars and policy 
makers are increasingly examining the re- 
sults achieved by those countries—e., 
China, South Korea, Taiwan, and, in some 
respects, Sri Lanka—which have adopted 
such models of development. While this 
represents conceptual rather than physical 
progress for the Fourth World, it may por- 
tend a turn for the better in the future of 
the world’s poorest people. 

The President of the World Bank predicts 
that unless extraordinary efforts are made to 
help the Fourth World countries, they will 
experience negative growth rates of their 
economies for the rest of the decade. He esti- 
mates, however, that no more than $3 to $4 
billion of additional concessional aid annu- 
ally during this period would enable them to 
achieve a 2 per cent growth rate of per capita 
income. This would make it possible for the 
Fourth World countries to emerge from their 
present stagnation and to acquire enough 
resilience to tackle their basic problems. 
What is required from the outside in the way 
of resources to enable this to happen is an 
allocation of additional concessional aid giv- 
ing special consideration to these worst-off 
countries. Assuming that the OPEC countries 
are willing to put up half of the additional $4 
billion needed by the Fourth World, the 
OECD countries should supply the remainder, 
of which the United States should contribute 
an additional $1 billion in view of its strong 
economic position relative to other OECD 
countries, 

At the same time that concessional aid is 
being reallocated, principally to Fourth 
World countries and to those borderline 
Third World countries which are in danger 
of joining their ranks, the needs of the Third 
World must not be overlooked. It is impor- 
tant to ensure that the more advanced of 
these countries have adequate access to capi- 
tal markets and that the middle-ranking 
Third World countries have access to funds 
on intermediate terms through mechanisms 
such as “third window” of the World Bank, 
The United States also should press for re- 
form of the major resource-allocating sys- 
tems—trade, finance, investment, and 
others—so that the benefits of these systems 
do not bypass the countries of the Third and 
Fourth Worlds. 

Military Expenditures and the Need jor 
Capital. The continuation of vast world ex- 
penditures on arms at a time when urgent 
human problems go unattended is obviously 
lamentable. Responding to the systems over- 
loads discussed above would require addi- 
tional capital to improve the capabilities of 
those systems. Over $1 trillion will be needed 
during the next decade alone to develop al- 
ternative sources of energy as traditional 
sources of low-production-cost oil provide 
an ever declining share of requirements. 
Meeting the present food shortage and antic- 
ipating future ones also will require large- 
scale investment in food production (partic- 
ularly in developing countries) and in stor- 
age facilities, as well as in funds for food re- 
lief during the interim period when food 
deficits are being reduced. The aim of reduc- 
ing birth rates, particularly in countries 
which now have an acute population-resource 
imbalance, likewise will require substantial 
outlays of capital for bringing health and 
education services and job opportunities to 
the poorest (and most fertile) groups in these 
countries. Protecting the earth’s environ- 
ment also will call for vast investments, as 
will the development programs of the oil- 
exporting nations that seek to make their 
economies viable before their oil reserves are 
used up. 
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Given these needs, there is clearly rea- 
son to be concerned about the level of world 
military expenditures. In the ten-year period 
from 1963 to 1973, such expenditures were 
$2.5 trillion, of which more than one 
third—or $765 billion—was spent by the 
United States, and $674 billion by the 
Soviet Union. In 1963, global arms expendi- 
tures were $197 billion, and by 1973 they 
had risen to $241 billion in constant 1972 
dollars.“ A modest diversion of the enor- 
mous amounts now expended for military 
purposes to constructive investments of the 
kind outlined above would make significant 
strides toward solving some of the com- 
mon problems that threaten the world’s 
people. 

There is also reason to be concerned about 
the proliferation of modern arms through- 
out the world as a result of arms sales from 
the military powers. In 1973, U.S. arms sales 
to the world were $4.75 billion, and the 
U.S.S.R.'s sales were $2.54 billion. In 1974 
the amounts were undoubtedly much 
larger. World arms exports have in fact 
doubled during the decade, and the per- 
centage of GNP spent on arms by many de- 
veloping nations has increased to the point 
where it is approaching the percentage level 
in developed countries. Moreover, since the 
oil price rises, and especially in recent 
months, sales of arms to the oil-exporting 
countries have skyrocketed—not only be- 
cause of the efforts of Middle East oil ex- 
porters to build up military strength, but 
also due to attempts by the arms sellers to 
close balance-of-payments deficits created 
largely by the 1973-74 oil price rises. Along 
with continuing arms shipments to Indo- 
china, this sharp rise in Middle East pur- 
chases accounts for a large part of U.S. 
arms sales, There is, of course, the problem 
that if the United States were to cut arms 
sales unilaterally, others probably would in- 
crease their sales to offset U.S. cuts. Clearly 
the problem cannot be solved without a 
comprehensive accord between arms sup- 
pliers and purchasers. That of course is an 
enormously complex problem which will not 
be resolved until progress has been achieved 
in settling the Arab-Israeli dispute, and 
until the oil-rich countries have further 
modernized their military establishments. 
But U.S. planning should be under way 
now for a comprehensive attack on the prob- 
lem when events are more propitious. 

The United States—as the world’s largest 
arms seller and military spender—has an 
urgent responsibility to press ahead with 
negotiations to limit both global defense 
expenditures and the vast world trade in 
arms. 


CHALLENGES TO THE HIERARCHICAL POSITION OF 
THE RICH NATIONS 

The past year marked the emergence of 
a number of oil-exporting developing coun- 
tries as important new international pow- 
ers, thereby disproving earlier predictions 
of the collapse of the OPEC cartel. Influenced 
by the visible success of the OPEC countries, 
other resource-rich developing countries 
tried to emulate their behavior, but with 
mixed results. Some succeeded, as did Ja- 
maica, for example, when it raised its income 
from the mining of its bauxite deposits by 
foreign companies. Others failed, largely be- 
cause the prices of their raw materials 
sagged due to a deepening recession in the 
industrial world. 

Disagreements over the possibility of cre- 
ating additional commodity cartels have ob- 
secured a basic change in psychology that has 
taken place within the developing world. The 
nations of the Southern hemisphere no 
longer will tolerate being taken for granted 
and will seek to advance their interests in a 
variety of ways in a number of different for- 
ums as opportunities present themselves. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Thus last year’s acrimonious exchange in the 
U.N. General Assembly over the “new inter- 
national economic order" is only the begin- 
ning of a much more intensive phase in the 
long debate over equity in international eco- 
nomic: relations. Similar developments can 
be seen in such forums as the International 
Monetary Fund and in the ongoing interac- 
tion of multi-national corporations and host 
governments in the developing world. 

Efforts by the South to Reform the Inter- 
national Economic Order, Attempts by the 
developing countries to change the existing 
ipternational economic systems are not new; 
nor are their efforts to set down in writing 
an agreed statement of such reforms, This 
Subject was the theme of the first United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment more than a decade ago. Despite its 
limitations, the International Strategy for 
the Second Development Decade adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly in 1970 was the 
most successful joint effort of rich and poor 
countries to date to achieve a limited bar- 
gain outlining the obligations of each side 
on behalf of development. The most recent 
attempts to formally revise the world eco- 
nomie order have been the controversial 
Declaration and Action Programme on the 
Estabiishment of the New International Eco- 
nomic Order adopted by the Special Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly in April 1974, 
and the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States passed by the General As- 
sembly in December 1974 over the opposition 
of the developed countries. 

In the changed economic circumstances 
since 1974, the assertions of economic rights 
contained in the two new documents should 
have come as no surprise to any seasoned 
representative in international organizations. 
They were largely the predictable outcome 
of a decade of fruitiess efforts by the devel- 
oping countries to evoke a significant devel- 
oped-world response to their central prob- 
lem: the fact that they still depend on 
their commodity exports for 75 to 80 per cent 
of their foreign exchange earnings, and that 
the international community has done little 
to alleviate—and much to ensure the nearly 
exclusive dependence of their development 
on the demand for these exports in devel- 
oped-country markets. Awareness of this 
central problem—and of the need for a new 
international economic order to, among other 
things, increase market access for their proc- 
essed exports and establish adequate prices 
for their raw-material exports—has surfaced 
again and again in U.N. and other interna- 
tional forums and in less formal discussions 
within the international development estab- 
lishment for years. 

The revival of the term “new international 
economic order” at the spring 1974 General 
Assembly Special Session had significance 
not because what was being advanced was a 
totally new program of international eco- 
nomic policy goals, but because it was as- 
serted by the developing countries at a time 
when they perceived themselves (directiy or 
by proxy) to hold new bargaing strength to 
negotiate changes in at least some compo- 
nents of the old order. 

What is striking about the present situa- 
tion, given the fact that concern about eco- 
nomic insecurity is now worldwide, is that 
the developed countries, having first hailed 
the concept of interdependence, do not yet 
seem to be seriously grappling with the un- 
avoidable and extraordinarily difficuit task 
of giving it real meaning. Strangely enough, 
it is the developing countries—which less 
than a decade ago were merely demanding 
mom-reciprocal aid transfers and trade con- 
cessions—that have been inspired by the re- 
cent events to try to “flesh out” the concept. 
In contrast, policy makers in the developed 
world, including the United States—which, 
after all, has been among the least seriousiy 
affected by the economic disasters of 1973- 
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74—have not yet turned their imaginations 
to this enterprise. Ideas are not lacking on 
what the components of the new interna- 
tional economic order should be. On the 
developing-country side, proposals are being 
shaped at an impressive pace at meetings 
such as the Third World Forum of devel- 
oping-world economists, the March 7 meet- 
ing of thirteen Francophone African nations, 
the OPEC summit conferences, the February 
1975 raw-material conference held by the 
non-aligned states in Dakar; and the session 
of various UNCTAD bodies of member 
countries. 

In developed countries also, consideration 
of the possible components of the new world 
order is accelerating—although still largely 
in nongovernmental forums. In the United 
States alone, for example, projects on this 
subject are uader way in the Institute of 
Science and Man, the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Brookings Institution, the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, and 
doubtless many other groups. In the face of 
these many efforts to propose at least some 
articles for a new international “social com- 
pact,” the United States government, which 
was constructive and cooperative in some of 
the earlier efforts to consider reform of the 
old economic order, has been unresponsive 
Since the oil price rises. It has objected 
strongly to many components of the new 
Declaration and Action Programme of April 
1974, and to the Charter of Rights and Du- 
ties voted in December 1974 But it has 
neither explained the reasons for its opposi- 
tion nor made any serious efforts to engage 
in the dialogue with the South in a con- 
structive vein. Having at best ignored re- 
cent Southern proposals on the shape of the 
world, the United States government has an 
obligation to respond to the recommenda- 
tions of others and to outline its own propos- 
als on the subject. Otherwise, it will be 
widely believed that its policy is merely to 
prevent change. An opportunity to respond 
will be provided by the September 1975 U.N. 
General Assembly's Special Session on de- 
velopment and international economic co- 
operation. 

This Special Session is deliberately sched- 
uled to take place at the time of the formal 
review of the implementation of the Inter- 
national Strategy for the Second Develop- 
ment Decade—after the recent major world 
conferences, and after some of the results 
are in on the progress of the muliilateral 
trade negotiations and monetary reform dis- 
cussions. Its difficult task after a year of 
much confrontation will be to attempt to re- 
new commitment to eliminating some of 
the international political and economic 
constraints that continue to block develop- 
ment in the poor countries. 

Living with OPEC—A New Power. For more 
than a decade after OPEC's establishment 
in 1960, its thirteen members unsuccessfully 
attempted to act in concert to prevent de- 
clines in oil prices. Only when rising demand 
for oil converted the buyers’ market for this 
commodity into a sellers’ market did OPEC’s 
policies succeed in raising prices. Because of 
their control of oil and their growing own- 
ership of the world’s liquid financial assets, 
the OPEC nations are now collectively a 
major center of economic power. This is not 
to suggest that the OPEC nations will act in 
unison on all issues. But as long as OPEC 
presents a united front on oil prices and 
available supplies, the power of its more 
affluent members will extend to the mone- 
tary, development, and investment fields and 
the international political arena as well. Thus 
the views of Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Vene- 
zuela surely will be important in, for exam- 
ple, the long-term negotiations of an im- 
proved monetary system. 

The oll exporters already have become sur- 
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prisingly active in the field of development 
assistance; their concessional aid programs 
and contributions to international aid agen- 
cies amounted to about $10 billion of new 
commitments and $2.6 billion of disburse- 
ments in 1974.% This level of commitments 
parallels actual deliveries by OECD coun- 
tries, which in 1974 totalled $11 billion. The 
early aid efforts of Venezuela, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Libya, 
and Kuwait seem particularly promising, A 
Significant amount of OPEC assistance has 
been extended to the Fourth World.” More 
than $2 billion in concessional bilateral aid 
appears to have been committed by OPEC 
to these poorest countries in 1974, However, 
since the adverse impact on those countries 
from the oil price rises was about $2 billion 
in 1974 alone, OPEC aid is likely to barely 
offset the direct damage done to this group 
of countries by the oil price rises. 

It is not possibile to predict whether the 
level of OPEC commitments will be imple- 
mented with prompt deliveries, nor whether 
this is a level that will be sustained in sub- 
sequent years. One year after the oil price 
rises. however, the OPEC assistance record 
is impressive indeed. As a percentage of 
donor GNP, the 1974 commitment level of 
OPEC is ten times that of the much 
wealthier—but less liquid—OECD countries. 
It should be remembered that except for five 
Arab countries (Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, Kuwait, and Libya, 
whose average per capita income approxi- 
m tes that of the United States and Ger- 
many), the oil exporters have an average per 
capita income one tenth that of the OECD 
countries. 

‘The purposes of the major OPEC donors— 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, Kuwait, United Arab 
Emirates, Libya, and Venezuela—are obvi- 
ously mixed. The strengthening of Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria against Israel, amounting 
to more than one third of all OPEC aid in 
1970-1974, has been important to Arab mem- 
bers of OPEC Seeking to exercise regional 
leadership aiso has been a factor, especially 
for Iran and Venezuela, And certainly a key 
goal of aid to oil-imnorting developing nz- 
tions has been to maintain their diplomatic 
support for OPEC in its confrontation with 
OECD—particularly the United States—over 
the price of oil. A closely related objective 
may be building and maintaining the soli- 
darity of the Group of 77 and the non- 
aligned states. It is interesting that although 
the oll-price damage to oil-importing mem- 
bers of the Group of 77 has hurt them, they 
have not yet been very critically of OPEC 
pricing policies and indeed have praired them 
as a model for emulation by other raw- 
material suppliers. Whether or not their ap- 
proval of OPEC will last may depend in large 
measure on how much aid they continue to 
receive from oil-exporting countries. For the 
time being, the solidarity of the Group of 
TT appears to be intact. 

Some developing-country analysts are 
looking to OPEC for active leadership in the 
struggle of the South to reduce its asym- 
metrical dependency on the North and to 
secure a greater share of power in managing 
the world’s economic systems. This aim was 
reflected, for example, in the proposals of 
the first meeting of the Third World Forum,” 
held in Karachi in early January 1975. An 
excerpt from the communique iesued by the 
Forum is interesting in the same connection 
(note the Forum’s use of the term “Third 
World” to include all developing countries) : 

“The present crisis marks the gradual 
crumbling of an old order in which a group 
of rich nations constituting the developed 
centre continuously expanded by the use of 
energy and raw materials provided by the 
poor nations at the periphery at cheap prices. 
‘Fhe increase in the price of oil by the OPEC 
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could therefore be seen as a part of the strug- 
gle of the Third World to obtain a better 
deal from the world order. But this struggle 
would neither be complete nor meaningful 
until other poor nations at the periphery 
also obtained a fairer deal and unless the 
present polarization between the countries 
at the centre and those at the periphery was 
changed by different patterns of collective 
self-reliance among the Third World coun- 
tries. ... The participants ... proposed... 
establishment of a Third World Development 
Bank financed by OPEC and other Third 
World countries. . . . In connection with 
these initiatives, the particlpants considered 
that close cooperation between OPEC and 
other parts of the Third World was vital in 
the next stage of this continuing struggle if 
the Third World was to succeed in its efforts 
to obtain more justice from the world order 
and if oil exporting countries were to expect 
to consolidate and maintain their gains.” 

Whether or not these high hopes for OPEC 
support will materialize, this excerpt illus- 
trates the receptivity in at least some parts 
of the South to a major leadership role by 
the relatively stronger OPEC countries. 

Clearly international investment, long 
dominated by OECD-based private multina- 
tional firms, has a new giant entrant in the 
OPEC countries. A considerable portion of 
the $250 billion that these countries will ac- 
cumulate in surplus funds by 1980 will be 
invested by them in productive enterprises in 
OECD and other countries. This development 
is already presenting problems for the United 
States, which is not used to being the recipi- 
ent of investments from the developing 
countries. But the advantages of encourag- 
ing such investment would appear to out- 
weigh any disadvantages. The possibility of 
foreign control of major firms or industries 
being used to harm US. interests can be 
prevented by a normal amount of surveil- 
lance of such investments under laws and 
regulations that clearly state the permissible 
purposes and limits of such foreign control. 
Such investments in the United States give 
the investors a stake in keeping the U.S. 
economy healthy. For example, if Saudi Ara- 
bia had major investments in U.S. gasoline 
refining and distribution facilities and in 
the United States automobile industry, it 
would have to consider its financial losses 
before embargoing oil to the United States 
again. Moreover, in a time of high unemploy- 
ment, OPEC investments can be a particu- 
larly useful element in tackling recession, 
Such investments could lead to a genuinely 
symmetrical interdependence in which both 
potential vulnerability and potential recipro- 
cal benefits of cooperation are more equally 
matched between both the investing coun- 
try and the United States. 

Another problem created for the North by 
the rising power of OPEC is the management 
of huge trade imbalances. The quadrupling 
of oil prices brought to oil exporters in 1974 
a surplus of some $50 billion in earnings 
beyond the costs of their imports. This sur- 
plus must be matched in oil-importing 
(mostly developed) countries by a deficit of 
$50 billion. How to reduce the deficit eyen- 
tually and how to finance it meanwhile are 
among the most urgent and important items 
on the global agenda for action in 1975. But 
while the needs of the industrial world may 
be met by existing and planned mechanisms, 
the needs of developing countries will go 
unmet unless further bilateral and multi- 
lateral measures are implemented.* 

The rise of the oil exporters to prominence 
and power presents U.S. policy makers with 
many development-related problems. There 
is the matter of the development goals of the 
OPEC countries themselves. The United 
States has established bilateral commissions 
with two of these countries to cooperate in 
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their efforts to use their new resources to 
develop. There is a positive relationship that 
should be continued. Moreover, constructive 
participation by the OPEC countries is 
needed in the international economic mecha- 
nisms, including the World Bank and the 
IMF—and especially in any IMF facilities for 
recycling surplus funds, U.S. policies should 
encourage such participation. As mentioned 
already, the new liquidity of the OPEC na- 
tions also enables them to help finance de- 
velopment in the oil-importing developing 
countries—a relationship the United States 
likewise should support—since it will not 
only help world development but also facili- 
tate the recycling of OPEC earnings and give 
the OPEC financiers a stake in a healthy 
world economy, 

Private International Investment. In the 
relationship between private direct investors 
and host-country governments, the power 
balance gradually has begun to shift to favor 
the latter in many cases. This is not to say 
that all host governments are improving their 
bargaining position vis-a-vis all multina- 
tional corporations (MNCs) on all issues that 
concern them, Indeed, observers report that 
multinational corporations continue to 
maintain the upper hand in many negotia- 
tions, Yet the trend is perceptible, and the 
reaction of the MNCs is a sign that a signif- 
icant long-term change is under way. 

There are two reasons for this change. 
First and foremost are the rapidly increas- 
ing knowledge, skill, and determination of 
most developing-country governments in the 
negotiation process. Second is the continuing 
competition for both raw materials and world 
markets among MNCs; together with the 
more frequent presence and generally greater 
fiexibility of Japanese and some European in- 
vestors, this trend offers host countries a 
viable alternative to. American investments 
and a greater opportunity to play off foreign 
firms against one another. 

At one time, most U.S.-based corporations— 
although they acted as comparatively re- 
sponsible entities that paid their taxes, con- 
tributed to community projects, and paid 
above-average wages—were often too slow to 
recognize the warning signals of opposition 
and merely continued to expand their in- 
vestments and pursue their immediate cor- 
porate objectives without much concern for 
the broader development needs of host coun- 
tries. In recent years, however, these firms 
are beginning to encounter strong and wide- 
spread reactions to their pervasive influence 
in developing countries—including new na- 
tional and regional laws limiting their ac- 
tions, United Nations analyses of their 
impact on the development process, and both 
scholarly and popular critiques of the politi- 
cal and economic effects of their activities. 
Many companies are responding defensively 
to this increased criticism as well as to the 
greater leverage and tenacity of developing- 
country governments. In the short run, such 
MNCs can use their relative bargaining 
strength to pursue their perceived self-in- 
terests while making only marginal conces- 
sions to host countries—especially in such 
areas as the limitation of profit remittances 
and the use of local components, supplies, 
and managerial personnel, In the longer term, 
however, the MNCs will be under pressure to 
make more important adjustments in re- 
sponse to the demands of more knowledgeable 
and better coordinated developing-country 
governments and because of competition 
from other MNCs. 

Both MNCs and host governments are dis- 
covering that some important trade-offs have 
a bearing on their negotiations. The first of 
these relates to development and transfer 
of technology. While host governments would 
like to reduce the cost of the imported tech- 
nology and make it more appropriate to local 
socio-economic conditions, the corporations 
often see no advantage in sharing or modify- 
ing their technology. They remain highly pro- 
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tective of their patents and rarely agree to 
adapt their technology and risk downgrading 
their trademarks, especially if they are pro- 
ducing for export. The technology issue will 
not subside in importance; in fact, it will be- 
come increasingly central to host-community 
efforts to sever ties of dependency. In the im- 
mediate future, however, each host country 
must weigh the advantages of getting ad- 
vanced technology against the risk that it 
will be bypassed by MNCs that find more 
compliant hosts elsewhere, and the advan- 
tages of using such modern technology 
against the risk that it may be inappropriate 
to local conditions and needs. Those MNCs 
which choose to be unyielding in their ap- 
proach must consider the gains of protecting 
their secrets and maintaining their trade- 
marks against the possibility that other MNCs 
may make the accommodation and still ob- 
tain profitable investment opportunities. 

Both host governments and MNC's also 
must become increasingly sensitive to the 
repercussions of their activities in the home 
countries of the MNCs, If MNCs and their 
hosts find too much in common and move 
investments and jobs too fast from home- 
to host-country sites, communities and labor 
unions in the home countries are likely to 
press for legislation to impede the outflow of 
investments. By contrast, consumers have 
little ability to protect themselves when the 
host government takes actions that increase 
costs and the MNC passes the increased cost 
along to the consumer (as has happened in 
the cases of oil and bauxite). 

U.S. policy makers now confront two is- 
sues in this area. The first is the question 
of what position to take with respect to 
the increasing flow of foreign investments 
into the United States. As observed earlier 
in this chapter with respect to OPEC invest- 
ments, the general U.S. position should be 
to welcome them. Second, what should the 
U.S. position be with respect to its own citi- 
zens’ investments abroad? Given the exten- 
sive range of U.S. interests in the world, the 
U.S, government will need to take a broader 
approach than simply advocating the case of 
its own investors. For one thing, the U.S. gov- 
ernment should be scrupulously careful to 
ensure that in the future there is no sub- 
stance to the familiar charge that it uses 
U.S,-based MNCs to carry out U.S. policies in 
other countries—e.g., preventing Canadian 
subsidiaries of U.S. firms from trading with 
China at a time when Canada favored such 
trade and the United States did not. The 
formulation of a long-range U.S. policy to- 
ward its own MNCs is long overdue. As part 
of that policy, the United States should en- 
courage consideration of the idea of an ob- 
jective transnational authority with influ- 
ence in resolving investment conflicts. Such 
& mechanism could help reconcile the world’s 
interest in the continued contribution of 
MNCs to global development with the need 
of governments to protect and advance essen- 
tial national interests. 

Developing-Country Interests in Interna- 
tional Monetary Reform. Developing coun- 
tries have a special interest in two kinds of 
improvements in the International Mone- 
tary Fund, in addition to their general in- 
terest in making the Fund more useful to 
all participants. The first is the issue of in- 
creasing their influence in the policy-making 
process of the Fund, and the second is the 
matter of tailoring the Fund's facilities to 
meeting their needs for resources. Control 
of the Fund is exercised ultimately by the 
weighted votes of its members. The indus- 
trialized countries have a preponderance of 
votes, although the revision currently being 
approved will give the major oil-exporting 
countries 5 per cent more of the Fund’s total 
quota, with the corresponding 6 per cent de- 
crease in quotas being borne entirely by in- 
dustrialized countries. This will leave the 
industrialized countries with 67 per cent of 
the votes in the Fund. Developing countries 
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will probably continue to press for a greater 
share; they already obtained some infiu- 
ence in monetary decision-making through 
the IMF Interim Committee, which was es- 
tablished with nine developing-country seats 
out of a total of twenty. 

With respect to increasing the access of 
the developing countries to the Fund’s fa- 
cilities, a number of recent proposals are in 
varying stages of complication from that of 
mere ideas to actual mechanisms in place 
and in operation, The special ON Facility has 
been created ta provide loans to countries hit 
hard by the oil price rises; the IMF currently 
is seeking funds to subsidize the interest 
rates paid on borrowings from the Oil Facil- 
ity by the countries most seriously affected 
by the oil price rises. Other proposals cur- 
rently under IMF consideration include: a 
U.S.-proposed Trust Fund made up of prof- 
its from the sale of IMF's gold stocks to be 
used for supporting devleopment; improve- 
ments in the Fund's facility to compensate 
poor countries when their exports fall due to 
factors beyond their control; greater IMF 
support of buffer stocks used to help stabi- 
lize the price of raw-material exports from 
developing countries; and the reform of the 
formula for any future issuances of Special 
Drawing Rights—the Pund’s so-called “paper 
gold'—to link them to supporting the deyel- 
opment of the poor countries. 

The massive resources of the IMF ($29 
billion),” the increasing number of ideas 
and actual mechanisms for using its facii- 
ties to support development, and the on- 
going process of monetary reform explain the 
growing interest of the developing countries 
in increasing their participation in IMF de- 
cisions. These countries already are spending 
a great deal of time and highly competent 
talent negotiating within the Fund for the 
improvements they desire. 

The United States has long opposed the 
“link” of the Special Drawing Rights (SDR) 
system to development. As an alternative to 
such an approach, it recently proposed the 
establishment of the Trust Fund. Since there 
may not be any further issuances of SDRs 
until global inflationary pressures have 
eased, the Trust Fund appears to have more 
immediate potential for supporting develop- 
ment than the “link.” However, at its Janu- 
ary 1975 meeting, the IMF’s “Group of 24"— 
a committee that represents the developing 
countries in monetary matters—reaffirmed 
its support for the “link” and at the same 
time voiced doubts about the desirability of 
the Trust Fund, particularly if it were offer- 
ed as a substitute for the “link.” The US. 
government should be mindful of the pref- 
erences of developing countries and be 
prepared to support some form of “link” 
when further issuances of SDRs become 
appropriate. 

THE CHALLENGES IN PERSPECTIVE 


The Common Human Problems. There have 
been important gains and important losses 
on the balance sheet of global human prob- 
lems over the past year. Spreading recession 
is an unmitigated Icss with no new policies 
in sight to solve it. After the 1972 and 1974 
shortfalls in food production, deaths from 
malnutrition are up, and the world is more 
vulnerable to another crop failure than at 
any time since World War II. India’s acute 
famine has been limited by its government's 
decision to spend over $1 billion of scarce 
foreign exchange to buy food—a decision 
that cuts India’s outinys for investment 
goods imports and increases its vulnerability 
should there be a drought this year. The 
most important improvement registered in 
1974 in the food area is the fact that world- 
wide attention was focused on the full di- 
mensions of the problem, and comprehensive 
and long-term international measures have 
received at least preliminary approval. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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With respect to population, two develop- 
ments have brightened the outlook: first, 
the growing consensus that the probiem calis 
for both family planning and improvement 
of the living conditions of the very poor, and 
second, the mounting statistical, and case 
evidence that fertility is being reduced in 
many developing countries. At the same time, 
there is some back-sliding in rich-country 
determination to protect the environment as 
a result of the energy crisis; this may, how- 
ever, be Offset by renewed efforts to conserve 
at least oll and potentially other dwindling 
raw materials as well. The goal of protecting 
and assuring more equitable use of the 
oceans also appears to have been dealt a 
blow by the trends in international nego- 
tiations toward greater national and less in- 
ternational control of the resources of the 
continental margins. In the area of trade, 
the Tokyo Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations, jeopardized from the start by pro- 
tectionist forces, has been given new impetus 
by the belated enactment of U.S. trade re- 
form legislation. 

Finally, in 1974-75, the appalling dimen- 
sions of human suffering In the Fourth World 
came more clearly into focus, casting a dark 
shadow over the entire landscape of world 
development. But even this grim fact has 
a brighter side, for it was the increasing con- 
trast between the stagnation of the poorest 
countries and the relatively more rapid prog- 
ress of the Third World of middle-income 
developing countries that alerted the world 
to the special needs of the Fourth World. The 
good news of the Third World’s progress is 
unfortunately diluted with the potential 
harm that may befall some of its countries 
as a result of the increased prices of their 
imports and the falling prices of their ex- 
ports. 

Challenges to the Old Hierarchy. The brief 
enumeration earlier of attempts on the part 
of developing countries to gain more power 
and income suggests that something is astir; 
their efforts have moved beyond the stage 
of rhetoric to the point of negotiations in 
several forums. There is a new feeling of pow- 
er on the part of developing countries and 
a consequent new burst of energy on their 
part to gain additional Influence in world af- 
fairs. However, apart from the unique case 
of OPEC, any shift in economic-political pow- 
er that has occurred or may take place in 
the near future is only at the margins of 
international decision-making. Control of the 
international economic order still remains 
firmly in the hands of the OECD countries 
and is not centrally challenged except by the 
ofi-exporting mations acting in unison 
through OPEC. Nor are the financial prob- 
lems of the developing countries (OPEC 
apart) about to be resolved by the meager 
transfers of power and resources discussed 
above. Still, there is an important symbolic 
change in process which, if it persists, will 
mean that major world economic decisions 
can no longer be made by a group of North 
Atlantic countries and Japan without tak- 
ing into serious account the views of coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Prior to October 1973, some observers be- 
lieved that the growing economic strength 
of middle-level countries, such as Brazil, 
Mexico, Taiwan, and South Korea, might at 
some future point constitute a competitive 
challenge to the industrialized countries in 
some areas of economic activity. However, 
that challenge was overshadowed and to some 
extent diminished by the success of OPEC 
in quadrupling the price of oll exports, Even 
the dramatic OPEC challenge shows every 
current prospect of being taken in stride— 
without significant long-range damage to the 
dominant nations but with a sharp increase 
in the power and prestige of the challengers. 
Oil-importing developing countries are avid- 
ly watching the struggle and searching— 
largely in vain—for leverage with which to 
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press their own demands of the international 
economic order. 

An analogous process goes on within so- 
cleties. Thus in the United States, for ex- 
ample, workers challenged employers for 
decades for the right to organize: only in the 
1930s after a history of violence and. repres- 
sion, did they succeed In winning that right, 
along with social security pensions and un- 
employment compensation. Their victory is 
almost universally hailed today as good for 
the economy, the society, and the nation. 
Indeed, mass production in the prodigious 
American economy was made possible in 
large part by the gains of the working man, 
whose newly won job security made !t possi- 
ble for banks and department stores to ex- 
tend mass credit. But the victories of the 
1930s were by and large limited to white 
males. American women, Blacks, Chicanos, 
and Indians—all of whom are asserting their 
rights currently (thirty years later) were then 
still excluded from the system's benefits— 
even as the Fourth World and much of the 
Third World are today excluded from the 
direct gains being achieved by a handful of 
challenging nations. 

Experience suggests that, in the economic 
arena, a bid for more power and income by 
one party does not necessarily threaten the 
well-being of those whose position in the hi- 
erarchy is being challenged. In short, it need 
not be a zero-sum game, but can be very 
positive for all participants as we have 
learned both from our domestic record and 
our experience with the Marshall Plan. The 
test for the dominant nations is to 
to hierarchical challenges with creative pro- 
posals that benefit all parties. 

THE U.S. ROLE 


What should be the response of the United 
States government to the two fundamental 
varieties of challenge confronting the world 
in 1975? The closing section of this overview 
will evaluate the recent development per- 
formance of the United States, discuss the 
opportunities open to the United States for 
playing a constructive role, and suggest a 
broad context in which it can make a 
contribution. 

U.S. Development Performance. In too 
many instances, U.S. performance in support- 
ing world development appears to be out of 
phase with emerging world realities. There 
is a great need to vastly expand agricultural 
production in the food-deficit countries, yet 
the United States has been moving very 
slowly to increase its aid funds for this pur- 
pose. There is growing understanding that 
the population explosion can be contained 
only with the kind of far-reaching social 
transformation that accompanies develop- 
ment programs, yet the United States, while 
recognizing and forcefully stating this prin- 
ciple, continues to reduce its development 
assistance programs. There is renewed need 
for behaving as world citizens in dealing 
with the oil crisis, yet the original U.S. pro- 
posal to deal with this global problem would 
have recycled funds only to the industrialized 
countries. However, the United States did 
propose a special arrangement for the 32 
countries “most seriously affected” by the 
price rises of 1973-74, and it did accept the 
proposal for an IMF oii facility available to 
all countries. 

Concern over a possible collision between 
lavish consumption rates and finite resources 
has become more widespread, but the U.S. 
government—despite much talk in official 
circles about conservation in the energy 
field—so far has not seriously acted on the 
subject. The poor countries are reasserting 
their strength in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on the basis of the power shifts 
of the past year, but there has been an out- 
ery from the U.S. government and much of 
the news media against this new coalition. 
There are even strong suggestions that the 
United States might altogether stop cooper- 
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ating with international institutions because 
of this so-called “tyranny of the majority.” 
The United States was inexcusably delin- 
quent in the delay of its contribution to IDA 
and nearly reneged completely on this major 
development effort. Finally, in recent years 
the United States has frequently taken 
short-run nationalistic positions, especially 
in the World Bank and Monetary Fund, and 
as a consequence has found itself isolated 
from even its old friends on issue after issue. 
As a result, much of the trust and confidence 
in the United States that was built during 
the previous quarter century has been de- 
pleted. 

In some areas, however, U.S. performance 
in 1974 was more positive. In response to 
world hunger, the United States was a leader 
in the call for a World Food Conference; 
with the important exception of food aid, on 
which its response was disappointingly tardy, 
U.S. participation in that Conference was 
constructive. In the field of international 
trade, the U.S. Trade Expansion Act of 1974, 
while its provisions ambiguously leave the 
way open to both restriction and liberaliza- 
tion, does offer an important opportunity for 
the United States to participate positively in 
improving the structure and functioning of 
world trade. At the sessions of the Law of the 
Sea Conference, the U.S. position, while short 
of the ideal in important respects, stands out 
as mature and responsible by contrast with 
the short-sighted policies of many other 
participants, including a number of develop- 
ing countries. In the field of monetary af- 
fairs, the United States (after adamantly 
opposing reform of the Special Drawing 
Rights system) has made a potentially use- 
ful proposal for use of profits from the sale 
of IMF gold to support development. In the 
operation of its diminishing aid program, the 
U.S. government is making encouraging ef- 
forts to apply seriously the new key doctrine 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973: em- 
phasis on projects that benefit the poor ma- 
jority in the developing countries. In yet 
another area, Congress has taken the initia- 
tive to press the President to be more gen- 
erous in the use of food aid and to use it for 
humanitarian rather than for political pur- 


poses. 

The U.S. government also has supported 
some useful innovations in international 
machinery, including the establishment of 


the IMF's provisional Committee of 20, 
which gave developing countries nine out of 
twenty voices within this important com- 
mittee charged with preparing a pian for 
global monetary reform. The U.S. also sup- 
ported the establishment of the Group of 20, 
the Committee’s permanent successor, and 
the creation of a joint IBRD-IMF Develop- 
ment Committee to conskier how resources 
best can be channeled from North to South. 

One promising new development within 
the U.S. government warrants brief discus- 
sion. In 1973, Congress included in the For- 
eign Assistance Act a provision for a new De- 
velopment Coordination Committee (DCC) 
within the U.S. government to monitor and 
seek to improve U.S. performance in support 
of development. After a long delay, an Ex- 
ecutive Order was finally signed establishing 
the DCG within the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. One of the important 
services that the DCC can render is to review 
U.S. governmental actions as well as pro- 
posed actions in a wide variety of fields and 
to comment on their actual or potential im- 
pact on world development. Such fields 
might include normally domestic concerns 
such as taxes, agricultural production and 
marketing, mining, stockpiling, and land 
management, as well as international con- 
cerns such as immigration, trade and mone- 
tary affairs, and Investment among many 
others. If the U.S. interest in the protection 
of the environment warrants a major invest- 
ment im preparing environmental impact 
statements prior to making important deci- 
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sions, then the U.S. interest in development 
likewise justifies the preparation of develop- 
ment impact statements by the DCC (and 
hopefully also by other parts of the U.S. gov- 
ernment at the request of the DCC) before 
important decisions are made. Obviously, the 
clout of the Committee on this range of 
policies will be limited, but it nevertheless 
should prove useful to have the development 
point of view consistently placed before 
policy makers. 

Toward Giobal Approaches. Although the 
United States is not as economically domi- 
nant in 1975 as in the 1950s, it also is not as 
weak relative to its industrial partners.as it 
was in 1971. It is less vulnerable to increased 
oll costs than can be said of its trading part- 
ners, and it also is insulated by its pre- 
eminence as a good exporter at a time of 
strong demand for food. It therefore still is 
the nation in the strongest position to take 
a global view of the problems enumerated 
above Such a world view must be forcefully 
advocated by influential nations—and 
within the United States, by influential peo- 
ple—if that point of view is to survive. 

Effective global advocacy requires that new 
international machinery be created that 
realistically refiects the views of all par- 
ticlpating nations in the new context of im- 
creasing interdependence. Once the United 
States had the power to contro] most inter- 
national organizations, but that power is 
now gone. The adjustment necessitated by 
that change has been difficult for the United 
States; regrettably, it has too often reacted 
by taking a short-run, narrowly nationalis- 
tic position. In the future, the United States 
can serve its own interests best not by 
attempting to manipulate others to do its 
bidding—an approach that in any case no 
longer works—but by advocating what is 
perceived by other nations as serving the 
common interest. 

In the course of the next year, several 
international forums will present occasions 
for the United States and other nations 
to champion the common world interest. 
The most elemental human need, food, will 
be the subject of intensive institution-buiid- 
ing efforts to carry out the agreements 
reached at the 1974 World Food Conference 
to increase agricultural production, create 
a world food security system, and increase 
food aid. 

The resumption of the Conference on the 
Law of the Seas due to take place in 
Geneva this spring and perhaps to continue 
in Venezuela this summer may be the last 
opportunity for effectively supporting a 
global approach to this genuinely global 
problem. The International Monetary Fund 
is to resume its efforts to reform the in- 
ternational monetary system to meet the 
crises of imbalances caused by increased 
oil prices, and to design a more suitable 
replacement for the system created in Bret- 
ton Woods three decades ago. The multi- 
lateral trade negotiations started this spring 
will continue in Geneva over the months 
ahead, offering the world a chance to further 
improve this most vital component of the 
international economic order. 

Another opportunity is presented by the 
U.N.-sponsored International Women’s Year 
Conference in Mexico City in June 1975. The 
United States should, together with other 
nations, follow up in a practical way on 
the World Population Conference and the 
World Food Conference—both of which em- 
phasized the importance of more education 
and more equal treatment for women as a 
means of reducing fertility and of increasing 
agricultural production. In many develop- 
ing countries, farming is at least as much 
the responsibility of women as of men. 

In the fall of 1975, the U.N. General As- 
sembly—both at its brief September Special 
Session on development cooperation and at 
its regular session—will consider the state 
of development at the mid-point of the 
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Second Development Decade in relation to 
the proposals for changing the international 
economic order adopted by the U.N. General 
Assembly's spring 1974 Special Session on 
raw materials. Great restraint, maturity, and 
creativity will be required of all countries 
if the forthcoming U.N. debate is to be one 
of constructive progress rather than of 
mutual recrimination. A special responsi- 
bility rests with those U.S. officials pre- 
paring for the debate to overlook the seman- 
tic heat likely to be generated in connection 
with the “new international economic order” 
and to focus on those items of solid sub- 
stance which will shed light on the debate. 

However, it is not only at international 
conferences but also in its internal policies 
that the United States can promote the 
adoption of cooperative global approaches 
to solving world problems. For exampie, by 
its internal handling of the energy crisis, 
shortages of fertilizer, domestic inflation and 
recession, and by its willingness to share 
food, the United States can set an example 
of internationally responsible behavior that 
will encourage cooperative action by others. 

A Comprehensive Global Social Compact’ 
The international order that emerged after 
World War II among the non-communist, 
market-economy countries was a “compact” 
only in the sense that there was widespread 
consensus among nations and societies on 
many of its precepts. It was by no means the 
product of benign negotiation among rea- 
sonable men, Indeed there was much con- 
trontation, contention, and even coercion in- 
volved in its evolution. While occasionally it 
took the form of broad accords, more often 
it consisted of concrete small agreements on 
specific problems. 

Among the compact’s important features 
were: full clemency for the powers defeated 
in World War II, a major cooperative effort 
to advance the progress of the industrialized 
market-economy countries, the evolution of 
national sovereignty for most colonial areas, 
the juridical concept of political equality 
for all nations through membership in the 
United Nations, the acceptance of an inter- 
national economic order in which produc- 
tion and distribution are governed primarily 
by the market (with its attendant efficiencies 
as well as inequities), and a common effort 
to extend around the world the benefits of 
technological progress. This postwar eco- 
nomic system was a compact that extended 
progress primarily to its participants, includ- 
ing—in many developing countries—the rul- 
ing elite, a growing business sector, the bu- 
reaucracy, the professions, and workers with 
jobs in industry. But the majority of the 
populations of these countries—all of those 
working in agriculture (except commercial- 
ized agriculture for export) and a growing 
number of landless idle workers were too 
often excluded from a fair share in the bene- 
fits of the system. Growth ensured improve- 
ment to those who were participants, with 
the caveat that when it faltered, producers 
of raw materials were more vulnerable than 
manufacturers. 

With the US. pioneering the way, the in- 
dustrialized nations of the North- undertook 
to share their technology, their resources, and 
their advice with the poor nations—many of 
which were just getting organized as inde- 
pendent nations. The poor nations, for their 
part, undertook to consider the advice and 
put the resources and technology to good 
use to benefit the participants in their do- 
mestic economies. The Bretton Woods insti- 
tutions, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the Marshall Pian for reconstruct- 
ing war-torn Europe, the Point Four Pro- 
gram, the Alliance for Progress, the Inter- 
national Development Association, the De- 
velopment Advisory Committee, the United 
Nations Development e, the re- 
gional development banks, and many other 
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institutions gave form to the compact. Many 
acts and declarations also helped to articu- 
Jate its goals—including the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the Act of Bogota, the 
goals of the First U.N. Development Decade, 
and the International Strategy for the Sec- 
ond Development Decade. 

The success of the postwar international 
social compact has been considerable, Eu- 
rope and Japan recovered and grew to attain 
unprecedented economic strength; Europe 
achieved a degree of unity; and the stand- 
ard of Hving of the entire North and some 
parts of the South increased at an impres- 
sive pace that has been sustained for more 
than two decades. Former colonies became 
independent and made great progress in na- 
tion-building, and international trade ex- 
perienced a period of unprecedented growth, 

In recent years, however, the social com- 
pact has been eroding. In part, this is due 
to the failure of nations to live up to im- 
portant parts of the bargain. Rich nations 
accepted goals for official development as- 
sistance and fell far short of meeting com- 
mitments. They accepted goals for opening 
their markets to poor-country manufac- 
turers, and were late and inadequate in meet- 
ing those goals. Poor countries as well as 
rich interfered with the flow of trade and 
investment, and both intervened wholesale 
in the operations of the marketplace to the 
point where free markets could no longer 
be relied upon to signal information needed 
for traditional economic decisions. Labor 
unions, after having supported free trade 
during the bulk of the postwar era, became 
increasingly protectionist. The United States, 
whose currency and vast economy buttressed 
the entire economic system, devalued its 
eurrency—thus signaling its desire to give 
up the role of guardian of the system. 

In part, the compact is breaking up be- 
cause—however well the parties may live up 
to its terms—the terms themselyes no longer 
meet the aspirations of many of the world’s 
people and nations. To begin with, those 
who do not participate proportionately in the 
system’s benefits are dissatisfied. In spite of 
the record growth rates achieved in the 
1960s, the condition of the poorest people 
showed no corresponding improvement. The 
model of the Northern industrialized coun- 
tries—socialist as well as capitalist—simply 
did not fit the needs of the South, At the 
risk of some exaggeration, it seems accurate 
to conclude that this model (which was, 
after all, chosen by the South, although en- 
couraged by Northern intellectual, business, 
and political communities) tended to strong- 
ly encourage urbanization; increase the size 
of farms by mechanizing them (sending 
“surplus” labor from farm to city); tolerate 
inequity for a time in order to increase 
savings, investment, and growth with the 
expectation that all classes would eventually 
benefit; establish costly modern medical fa- 
cilities in urban areas first, to the neglect 
of the rural health and low-cost health fa- 
cilities for all; provide subsidies to industry 
at the expense of agriculture; and opt for 
very modern and therefore capital-intensive, 
industry. Most observers now agree that these 
policies did not adequately meet the needs 
of most of the South. Moreover, technological 
progress and economic growth so increased 
the mutual dependence among nations that 
the South itself began to see opportunities 
to gain greater equality of economic oppor- 
tunity by challenging the international eco- 
nomic systems. 

In part, the compact also is breaking up 
because of new tensions between human 
economic activity and nature. The postwar 
system simply was not geared to meet the 
requirements of conserving energy, grain, or 
fish; nor is it able to distribute equitably 
the pain of adjusting to a slowdown in 


For these reasons among many others, the 
social compact is under widespread stress, 
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and the world needs to repair some of its 
parts, replace others, and in some cases to 
create wholly new elements. That will hardly 
be an easy task. It would be difficult enough 
if all of the nations had the same basic 
beliefs and values on the issues of political 
freedom, economic equality, and the roles of 
fate and human will, 

The evolution of a new or renovated com- 
pact becomes increasingly important as 
world problems accumulate and become in- 
sistent; generally these problems can only 
be resolved by nations working cooperatively 
toward goals on which there is an increasing 
consensus and according to a scenario in 
which each participant plays an agreed role. 
Broad agreement on the goals and roles will 
be the essence of the new global social com- 
pact. Some of the goals of such a compact 
are: 

(1) Managing the immediate crises—hun- 
ger, stagflation, recycling oil funds, and 
avoidance of war—in the short run; 

(2) Sharing power and income more equi- 
tably among and within nations; 

(3) Restraining excessive fertility in both 
rich and poor countries (this in turn calls 
for economic and social policies, that em- 
phasize participation by all the people in 
the development process and benefits; 

(4) Guiding production and consumption 
in the directions of resource conservation, 
environmental protection, and the improve- 
ment of human health; 

(5) Continuing to support economic 
growth, especially in the production of more 
food, energy, and other essentials; 

(6) Restraining arms expenditures and 
evolving peaceful methods of settling dis- 
putes; 

(7) Enriching human lives in ways that 
are most meaningful to each society in the 
light of its own values—whether these are 
education, material abundance, a sense of 
identity with community or with God, per- 
sonal fulfillment through the achievement 
ethic, or greater leisure. 

As to the roles of the participants, the 
writing of that part of the social compact 
is being attempted now—with varying ef- 
fectiveness—in a dozen forums (including 
among others, the Law of the Sea Conference, 
the IBRD, the IMF and its various commit- 
tees, UNCTAD, the U.N. Environment Pro- 
gram, the U.N. General Assembly, the fol- 
low-up work of the World Food Conference, 
the SALT talks, the Middle East peace nego- 
tiations). Each forum is attempting to shape 
a fragment of the mosaic we think of as the 
new global social compact. In all likelihood, 
there will never be a sketch of the whole 
mosaic, except as it is reconstructed by his- 
torians, Certainly no single existing forum 
is capable of taking up the idea, debating it, 
and producing a consensus. But that is 
Yormally true of a social compact. There is 
i¥vertheless need for a thorough debate of 
the subject over the years ahead in intellec- 
tual, political, and diplomatic circles—a proc- 
ess that will, if it is successful, produce not 
a finished consensus, but a steadily evolving 
and increasingly useful guide. 

Enlightened U.S. policies cam make s 
vital—perhaps indispensable—contribution 
to the evolving consensus. But to do so, the 
United States must first articulate a com- 
prehensive world view much as it did in the 
years after World War II. Then it was con- 
fronting a challenge that sought to over- 
throw established governments; now it faces 
a challenge that only seeks an equitable place 
for the undreprivileged in the international 
establishment of nations. The United States 
can continue to deai with each challenge 
piecemeal, as it has for the last several 
years—parrying, counterattacking, or yield- 
ing case by case—or it can work within the 
community of nations to construct what 
Secretary of State Kissinger has called “a 
truly global society carried by the principle 
of interdependence.” 
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ALLOCATION OF PETROLEUM 
IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration held a public hearing on the 
question of allocation of petroleum im- 
ports from Canada. 

For my State of Minnesota, this is a 
life-or-death matter. We rely on Cana- 
dian oil for between 40 and 60 percent 
of our total petroleum supply, and with- 
out FEA action to allocate Canadian 
crude over the next few years our State 
will encounter real economic hardship. 
The need for a priority allocation system 
for refineries in the landlocked northern 
tier States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
whose refineries are almost totally de- 
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pendent on Canadian oil and who haye 
no alternative transportation sources, is 
pressing. Though it will be only an in- 
torim measure, such a priority alloca- 
tion system will give us the time needed 
to work out longer term supply systems 
for our State. 

I was pleased to be the first witness 
to testify at these FEA hearings. And I 
believe that the presentations made by 
Senator Humpurey and Representative 
Quix were effective in outlining the plight 
of our State and the need for quick FEA 
action. In fact, the number of witnesses 
representing public agencies and private 
corporations in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin is an excellent indicator of the 
seriousness with which residents in our 
area view the current situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of these statements 
presented to the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration at the public hearing be in- 
serted in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR WALTER F, MONDALE 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to appear here this morning to 
testify on the question of FEA allocation 
of Canadian crude oil among American re- 
finers, 

For my state of Minnesota, this is not a 
matter of passing importance. We are vital- 
ly dependent on Canadian crude oll, so de- 
pendent in fact that a failure to obtain a 
continuing supply of this source of energy 
could well paralyze our state within a mat- 
ter of years, This possibility is simply unac- 
ceptable, and I am hopeful that with FEA's 
cooperation, a system of priority allocation 
can be fashioned which recognizes the unique 
situation of the Northern Tier refineries and 
helps assure my state a continued and de- 
pendable source of energy. 

The announced intention of the Canadian 
government to reduce exports of Canadian 
crude oil to the United States over a seven 
year period, with the end of ail exports by 
1982, poses problems for nearly 50 refiners 
across the country that are now using Ca- 
nadian crude, However, it poses a more serlous 
problem for a group of about a dozen “land- 
locked” refineries from Montana to Wiscon- 
sin, and a particularly severe problem for 
three refineries in my state and one in Wis- 
consin. These four refineries have a combined 
dally refining capacity of about 220,000 bar- 
rels per day. Together, they are dependent on 
Canadian crude oil for between 75 and 90% 
of their crude oll input. Without that crude, 
business and industry in my state would 
simply not be able to function, because a 
high percentage of these refineries’ output 
stays within our geographical area. 

While it is not possible to pinpoint exactly 
the percentage of our total petroleum product 
usage that is derived from Canadian crude 
oil, the best estimates range between 40 and 
60%. In other words, without Canadian crude 
oll, roughly half of the petroleum product 
supply of my state would disappear. The 
results would be catastrophic, and simply 
cannot be permitted to occur, 

The uniqueness of the Minnesota-Wiscon- 
sin refineries’ dilemma comes not only from 
their high degree of dependence on Canadian 
crude, but perhaps more importantly from 
the lack of available transportation alterna- 
tives. Refineries from the West Coast to Buf- 
falo, New York use Canadian crude oil to one 
degree or another. But unique among the 
nearly 50 refineries using Canadian crude, 
the Minnesota-Wisconsin refineries were 
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built to rely on Canadian crude and have 
no capability for obtaining significant, long- 
term volumes of crude oil from any other 
source, The only pipeline servicing these re- 
fineries is the Interprovincial-Minnesota sys- 
tem, coming from Canada. Without Canadian 
crude running in this system, these refineries 
simply cannot operate. 

And if historical usage patterns continue 
to determine the levels at which refineries in 
my state receive allocations of Canadian 
crude, major disruptions will occur. As the 
volume of Canadian crude is reduced, those 
refineries which are now drawing on a cur- 
rent potential import pool of 800,000 barrels 
per day will no longer be able to operate at 
anywhere near capacity if the historical us- 
age formula is applied to a total Canadian 
export volume of two or three hundred thou- 
sand barrels per day. 

Even with a priority allocation system, 
there are severe longer-term problems that 
must be faced as the Canadian export of 
crude oil is continually reduced. But a prop- 
erly designed FEA allocation system, giving 
highest priority to those Northern Tier re- 
fineries with no alternative transportation 
sources, will at least give us time to work out 
other longer-term alternatives. Negotiations 
now underway between the United States and 
Canada will hopefully lead to an exchange 
arrangement that will allow the Canadian- 
dependent refiners to continue operations 
beyond the point at which any allocation 
system loses its effectiveness, But the most 
immediate and most pressing need is for 
quick action from FEA to implement a prior- 
ity system to get us through the next two 
to four years. 

In recent weeks, there has been a reduc- 
tion in the volume of Canadian crude oil 
that American refineries—including some in 
the Northern -Tier states—have imported, 
This decline has largely been caused by a 
widening price differential between the cost 
of Canadian and other foreign crudes, an 
oversupply of petroleum products, a sluggish 
American economy and other similar factors. 
But this temporary situation must not cause 
any further delay in FEA implementation of 
a priority allocation system. For it is highly 
unlikely that this combination of factors 
that has existed in recent weeks will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Indeed, the recent reduction of the Ca- 
nadian oil export tax by 80 cents per barrel 
has probably made Canadian crude nearly 
competitive again in world markets, and de- 
mand can be expected to increase quickly. 
This points up the need to implement an 
allocation system that is not dependent on 
temporary and highly variable factors. With- 
out such a system, residents and business- 
men in my State cannot proceed with the 
planning they must undertake for years in 
the future. 

In short, the need is pressing for FEA take- 
over of the allocation of Canadian oil, and 
for a priority allocation system that recog- 
nizes the unique position of the Northern 
Tier landlocked refiners, Only such a system 
can give us in Minnesota and in the other 
states served by these refineries the time 
needed to continue an adequate fuel supply 
to our states until longer-range alternatives 
are concluded. Only a priority allocation sys- 
tem of this type will allow business and in- 
dustry, in addition to individual consumers 
of petroleum products in my state, the ability 
to receive a continuing supply of the energy 
they need. 

In my talks in February with Canadian 
government leaders, they stressed their ap- 
preciation of the uniqueness of our situa- 

ion in the Northern Tier, and particularly 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. It was my strong 
feeling that they realized the devastating 
consequences that a reduction in the 
volumes of Canadian crude in these states 
would have on economic activity. They ap- 
preciated the fact that these Northern Tier 
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refineries were built especially for Canadian 
oll, that they have almost total dependency 
on that oll, ahd that there are no readily 
Available and reasonably priced transporta- 
tion alternatives, 

I hope that FEA similarly recognizes our 
dilemma, and that the actions taken follow- 
ing this hearing today will reflect this sense 
of awareness and concern, These FEA regula- 
tions will help determine the economic fit- 
ture of the state of Minnesota. They must 
be implemented quickly and they must be 
implemented fairly, I am confident they will 
be, 


STATEMENT BY Senator Hueert H. 
HUMPHREY 

The Canadian government decision to 
phase out oil exports to the United States 
by 1984 has created major short and long 
range problems for the economies of Minne- 
sota and other Northern Tier states which 
are dependent on Canadian crude, Govern- 
ment decisions on allocation of Canadian 
crude during the withdrawal period will im- 
pact substantially on these states’ capability 
to cope with the problems. Adequate alloca- 
tion of Canadian imports will be vital to en- 
suring the short-term economic viability of 
the Northern Tier refineries and of the states 
in which these refineries are located. Inade- 
quate allocations would literally strangle my 
own state of Minnesota and impede its abil- 
ity to make a successful adjustment to the 
cessation of Canadian imports in 1984. 

An FEA decision to allocate Canadian 
crude on the basis of the recently published 
Oil Import Regulations, 213.28, would spell 
economic disaster for Minnesota. Both the 
concept—allocation according to imports in 
a specific time period—and the time frame 
(May 1, 1974 to April 30, 1975) would hurt 
Minnesota. 

There are three refineries in Minnesota, 
and one just over the state border in Wis- 
consin which serves Minnesota. These refin- 
eries were built to utilize Canadian crude 
oli, and the only major crude pipeline which 
connects them to & source of crude oll con- 
nects them to Canadian crude. Approxi- 
mately 85-90 percent of the crude oil feed 
stock used by these refineries is Canadian. 
These refineries, which have a total capac- 
ity of 220,000 barrels per day, supply Minne- 
sota with 50 percent of all refined petroleum 
products and 100 percent of the residual oil 
used daily. 

Theoretically, of course, the refined prod- 
uct currently produced in Minnesota could 
be made up from other sources; practically, 
however, since the product pipeline from the 
south central states to Minnesota ts already 
operating at full capacity, the only way 
Minnesota could acquire the oil to heat its 
homes and gas to run its cars in the short 
run would be by transporting it in by truck 
or barge. This is a highly expensive and 
highly inefficient alternative, Since residual 
oil cannot be transported over long distances, 
it would be even more difficult for Minnesota 
to meet its residual oil needs in the short 
run. Over the long-run alternative crude ofl 
pipelines connecting the refineries to crude 
oil sources in the Texas-Louisiana-Oklahoma 
area or Alaska could be built to supply Minm- 
nesota, if no agreement to continue crude 
deliveries beyond 1984 can be reached with 
the Canadians. 

Minnesota is already feeling the impact of 
Canadian energy decisions. Canadian crude 
oil costs Minnesota refineries $12.50 to $13 a 
barrel. It is the most expensive crude oil used 
in America, costing its users $1 to $1.50 per 
barrel more than the Persian Gulf oil and 
about $2-3 more per barrel than the old do- 
mestic oll used elsewhere, even after entitle- 
ments are included. Its high cost has already 
forced Minnesota refinerles to cut back their 
operations to 55-70 percent of capacity in 
order to cut losses to a manageable level. 
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Even with the cutback, the refineries are ex- 
perencing difficulties. 

If allocations followed the FEA regulation, 
Minnesota refineries would be starting out 
with one strike already against them—the 
base period upon which their allocations 
would be calculated would be a period in 
which they already were operating far be- 
low capacity. The refineries, in effect, would 
be penalized by FEA for having, on their own, 
attempted to make some adjustment to the 
artificially high price of their only major 
source of crude. The cutbacks in their opera- 
tion which would be required in the next few 
years as a result of basing allocation on the 
May-April period probably might force some, 
if not all, of the refineries to cease opera- 
tions. 

I repeat—even if Minnesota were able to 
make up from imports some of the short- 
term shortfall which would result in future 
years from using the May-April period as the 
case period, the economic consequences would 
be disastrous. If crude oil supplies were to 
decline by 20 percent in Minnesota, and all 
refineries were able to continue operations— 
which might be extremely difficult for those 
now operating at 55-60 percent of capacity— 
about 30 workers would be laid off by the 
refining industry. At this level, there would 
be minimum employment effects on other 
industries if refined products were available 
from other states. But the volume of eco- 
nomic activity (value of production) would 
be expected to fall 0.2 percent and gross state 
product would fall 0.3 percent due to both 
lower local refinery production and higher 
imports of refined products. 

It is patently obvious that the ramifica- 
tions of even a 20 percent decline in crude oil 
supplies would be serious. But, the ramifi- 
cations could be even worse for Minnesota. 
If all Minnesota refineries were forced to close 
because the FEA allocations were so low as 
to make their operation uneconomic, and if 
Minnesota were by some miracle able to 
make up. 100 percent of its needs from im- 
ports, 4600 workers would be added to Minne- 
sota’s unemployment rolls, $46.3 million 
‘would be lost in wages and salaries, and $38.0 
million would be lost in taxes. If, in this case, 
Minnesota were only able to make up 50 
percent of its petroleum needs from imports, 
which is more realistic, unemployment alone 
would soar to an estimated 56,000 as a result 
of the primary and secondary effects of the 
refinery shutdowns and loss of supplies. 

I seriously doubt that the FEA intends 
to create an economic depression in Minne- 
sota. But that would be the result of pro- 
ceeding on the basis of the Oil Import Regu- 
lation, 213.28. 

A far more equitable approach to allocat- 
ing the dwindling supplies of Canadian crude, 
and one which would prevent economic 
disaster in Minnesota and other Northern 
Tier states, would be to base allocations on 
access to alternative secure sources of crude, 
Under such a plan, Minnesota refineries and 
other refineries which have little or no ac- 
cess to alternative sources of crude oil, would 
receive priority in allocation of Canadian 
crude. Other refineries, such as those in 
Gary and Whiting, Indiana, which have ac- 
cess to alternative sources, would be asked 
to look to those sources for a greater portion 
of their needs. At the point when only Cana- 
dian dependent refineries were receiving 
Canadian crude, then these refineries would 
be curtailed in a proportional manner. 

Such an allocation program could be im- 
plemented on extremely short notice, Canada 
is cognizant of the problems faced by the 
Northern Tier refiners; Canadian energy ofi- 
cials have made it clear that they will dis- 
tribute their exports according to regula- 
tions promulgated by the PEA. 

It is impossible for me to overstate the 
need for allocating Canadian crude on the 
basis of need rather than historic imports, 
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Such an allocation priority would serve both 
national and regional interests. 

It would fully utilize the capital and exist- 
ing capacity of the Northern Tier region, 
would soften the impact of Canada’s decision 
to cut back imports, and would buy time 
while alternative means and sources of sup- 
ply were located. 

Adequate supplies of finished product— 
gasoline, diesel, kerosene, residual oil—would 
then be available to meet the growing de- 
mands, especially agricultural demands, of 
the region at least for the interim. 

In making judgments on allocation, it is 
essential that the FEA recognize the inter- 
action between oil and other energy sup- 
plies. If the FEA were to take account of the 
interaction of natural gas supplies and Ca- 
nadian oil in the Northern Tier region in 
allocating Canadian crude, Minnesota’s case 
would be even stronger. 

Minnesota receives 95 percent of her natu- 
ral gas from Northern Natural Gas Company 
of Omaha, Nebraska. We have been advised 
to plan for a decline in our natural gas sup- 
ply of five percent per year during the next 
five years. Natural gas is being phased out 
from use first in electric generation and next 
in large “interruptible” commercial and in- 
dustrial customers, 

In most cases, the anticipated “back up” 
fuel for these customers is oil. These cus- 
tomers of natural gas companies, many of 
them large food processing plants, planned 
for short periods of interruption by instal- 
ling equipment to burn oil, oil produced by 
our regional refineries from Canadian crude. 

In order to insure that Minnesota indus- 
try, including food processing plants and 
other manufacturers in the Upper Midwest, 
can make the transition from natural gas to 
coal, which is the long term FEA objective, 
they must be able to survive the critical years 
of 1977-1979. Even if all of the Canadian sup- 
ply that the state uses now is still available 
to us in 1979, Minnesota faces a billion gal- 
lon shortage of oil because of natural gas 
curtailments. 

Conversion to coal takes time. Minnesota 
is proceeding as quickly as it can. However, 
the removal of natural gas from Minnesota 
industries as required under FPC orders, if 
coupled with the reductions in oil avail- 
ability that could result from implementa- 
tion of the cited FEA rule, will leave our 
region with such an energy shortage that we 
may not have the capacity to move into the 
coal economy of the future. 

In addition to priority allocation of 
Canadian crude, there are several steps which 
should be taken now to try to avert the 
consequences of an oil and gas squeeze on 
Minnesota. First and foremost among these 
are serious negotiations with the Canadians 
to explore the possibilities for continuing 
the supply of crude to the Northern Tier 
region beyond 1984, All forms of coopera- 
tion, including supply swaps and Alaska- 
Canada-Continental U.S. crude oil and gas 
pipelines, should be explored. Additionally, 
FEA and State should explore the possibili- 
ties of increasing the supply of natural gas 
at current prices from Canada, so that Min- 
nesota’s energy problems will not be exacer- 
bated. The price of Canadian gas is currently 
sufficiently high to encourage exploration. 
Finally, we will need to take steps to increase 
domestic supplies of natural gas. 

Now is the time for swift FEA action— 
on fair and equitable allocations of Canadian 
crude, and on securing Canadian agreement 
to cooperative efforts on energy supply ques- 
tions. I urge you to act. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT H. 
QUIE or MINNESOTA 

Several times in recent months, I have 
found occasion to call to the attention of the 
Federal Energy Administration a situation 
which affects commerce and life in my State 
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of Minnesota as well as other States in the 
Upper Midwest. I was pleased to note in the 
Federal Register of April 22 that the FEA 
is considering the effect of decreased imports 
on refineries that depend on Canadian crude 
oil, and I am happy to have this opportunity 
to comment on the proposals. 

In the Minnesota Twin Cities area there 
are three petroleum refineries, with a total 
refining capacity of around 200,000 barreis 
a day. This is approximatiey one-fourth of 
the Canadian crude presently imported. These 
refineries rely almost exclusively (more than 
80 percent) on Canadian crude oli trans- 
ported from the Inter-Provincial/Lakehead 
Pipeline from Edmonton, Alberta, which 
branches off at Clearbrook, Minnesota, to the 
Minnesota Pipeline. There is no other crude 
oil pipeline running anywhere near the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. The remaining 
crude is obtained from North Dakota, also 
to the West. This is run through the same 
pipeline. 

These “land-locked” refineries are con- 
cerned because of the change in Canadian 
energy policy which threatens their source 
of crude oil. In view of the announced elim- 
ination of crude oil exports by 1983, long- 
range plans must be undertaken by the users 
of the Canadian product, such as construc- 
tion of a pipeline from Chicago to the Twin 
Cities. Another suggestion has been made 
for the reversal of the Trans-Mountain pipe- 
line in Western Canada to permit the use of 
the Canadian pipeline along the Canadian 
border to Minnesota. The latter, of course, 
would require the complete cooperation of 
the Canadian government, Either avenue will 
be costly. 

Minnesota refineries are essential to our 
State. They supply a large percentage of the 
energy needs within the State. Since residual 
fuel used for heating hospitals and schools 
is of such properties that it cannot be trans- 
ported by pipeline, these refineries play a 
vital part in maintaining this supply. 

The proposal amending Section 213.38 of 
FEA regulations would provide for allocation 
of Canadian crude oil to all importers under 
the fee-free license system on an equal 
basis. They will obtain an identical percent- 
age of their present usage. This includes re- 
finers who have used a portion of Canadian 
crude but have access to other sources of 
supply as well. Therefore, the need exists 
for the adoption of a policy that will provide 
priority consideration for dependent refiners. 

It should be pointed out that the Midwest 
refineries have recently been in a sense pay- 
ing a penalty for their access to Canadian 
crude in the form of the higher price of the 
Canadian product as compared with domestic 
oil, and of course, every expensive barrel run 
is more costly to the consumer, as well as 
the refiner. But the over-riding factor was 
continued flow of supply. 

The relationship between Midwest refin- 
eries and Canadian crude suppliers was mu- 
tually satisfactory and beneficial at its in- 
ception—it was planned that way. With 
no pipelines coming up from southern oil 
fields, it was the access to Canadian oil that 
brought about the refinery construction in 
Minnesota. 

The available amount of Canadian oil has 
already diminished by 20 percent in the past 
year. A cut of another 20 percent, if no ad- 
justments are made in the regulations, would 
result in industry lay-offs and likely still 
higher fuel costs for the Midwest area, as 
well as a decline in the Gross State Product. 

Shutting off Canadian oil supplies will re- 
sult in shutting down the refineries. It is that 
simple. It would help in the long-range plan- 
ning if the companies in that area could be 
assigned top priority in the allocation of the 
crude exported from Canada during this 
period. I am joining other Representatives 
from the Northern Tier States to urge that 
a policy of priority be established for these 
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refineries sustained by imports of Canadian 

raw materials, 

STATEMENT OF JOHN L. KELLY, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION, CON- 
TINENTAL OIL Co. 

Good morning. My name is John L. Kelly, 
Vice President of Supply and Transportation 
for Continental Oil Company, headquartered 
in Houston. 

I appear before you today to request that 
the Federal Energy Administration assume a 
role of government leadership and amend the 
mandatory oil import rules to allow for a 
preferential allocation of Canadian imports 
to those refineries either totally dependent, 
or heavily-reliant, on this supply source. 
These refiners, primarily located in the five- 
state Northern Landlocked Area, have no 
practical short-term alternate supply of 
feedstock to keep their plants running when 
the Canadian government phases down and 
eventually eliminates exports to the United 
States. 

A failure to change present regulations 
to assure a continuation of Canadian sup- 
ply to these plants at necessary levels would 
result in a serious economic disruption in 
the area. These consequences would result 
in tremendous personal burdens of citizens 
in Montana, North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. Loss of jobs, reduced 
tax revenues and cutbacks in industrial and 
agricultural production are real possibilities. 
Energy shortages touch everyone—from in- 
dividuals using home heating oil and gaso- 
line, to small and large manufacturing firms, 
to farmers fueling tractors and drying crops. 

If it were not for a reduction in consumer 
and industrial energy use in the Northern 
Area—as there has been in other parts of the 
country—there would already have been en- 
ergy shortages in the area because of Cana- 
dian export reductions since January 1. 

In response to your request for specific in- 
formation to be used in formulating a pro- 
gram for allocating Canadian imports, Con- 
oco has filed a comprehensive written sub- 
mission. In summary, Conoco’s submission 
concludes the following: 

REFINERS’ DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTS 


Roughly three-quarters of Canadian crude 
oil and condensate exported to the U.S. en- 
ters the country across the borders of Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Minnesota. A third 
of this remains’in the Northern Landlocked 
states and the balance passes through the 
area en route to the Midwest and Great Lakes 
regions. To a great extent, these regions have 
access to alternate crude and petroleum prod- 
ucts supplies. Even now, new pipelines are 
under construction to provide additional 
crude oil supplies to the Midwest and Chicago 
area. 

The 1974 refining capacity in the Northern 
Landlocked states was 439,000 barrels per day 
(BD), which produced approximately 329,000 
BD of gasoline and distillates. During this 
period, about 230,000 BD or 60% of the re- 
gion’s total crude and condensate supply 
came from Canada. 

Two of the seven U.S. refineries Conoco 
owns and operates are located in Wrenshall, 
Minnesota and Billings, Montana. These two 
plants have a combined daily throughput 
capacity of 76,000 barrels and are substan- 
tially dependent on Canadian imports of 
crude oil and condensate. Our refinery at 
Billings is 60-70% reliant on Canadian crude 
feedstocks, with no practical alternate sup- 
ply. The refinery near Duluth, Minnesota is 
100% dependent on Canadian supply, with 
no alternate supply. 

FUTURE DEPENDENCE; ALTERNATE SUPPLY 

Conoco’s calculations indicate that should 
the Canadians proceed on schedule and re- 
duce crude exports to a level of 650,000 BD 
on July 1, under present regulations there 
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could be a shortage of 100,000 BD of refinery 
feedstocks available to the Canadian-Depend- 
ent refineries by the end of the year. The 
shortage could increase to 200,000 BD by 
1977—almost one-half the area's refining 
capacity. 

Should Canadian exports to the United 
States be reduced as announced, without a 
change in regulations, there undoubtedly 
will be a number of area refineries forced to 
shut down. In Conoco's case, our Minnesota 
plant could be forced to close down in 1977. 
The Montana refinery could remain opera- 
tional for several additional years at reduced 
output. 

We do not want to see this happen. The 
Minnesota refinery is relatively small and 
Conoco could survive its closing. But, we do 
feel an obligation to our many customers to 
serve them as long, and by whatever means, 
we can. Loss of the refinery would affect, if 
not curtail, fuel supplies to: motorists, home 
heating oil consumers, paper mills, marine 
operations, steel mills and a Strategic Air 
Command base. In Montana, where we are a 
market leader, our primary customer for 
refined products is the agricultural industry 
which consumes 42% of the Billings light oil 
output, 

For the short-term there simply are no 
viable means for providing the Northern 
Landlocked Area's petroleum needs through 
alternate supply systems. It is highly im- 
practical to move crude or petroleum prod- 
ucts by transport truck or rail car because 
of the immense volumes involved. For exam- 
ple, Just to handle the crude oil requirements 
for operating Minnesota’s refineries at nor- 
mal capacity would require nearly 2,000 
standard-size transports. Conoco’s Wrenshall 
refinery alone would require 200 to 300 trans- 
port trucks—more than Conoco’s entire U.S. 
fleet. The costs, logistics and practicality fac- 
tors are obviously prohibitive. y 

The Landlocked Area could not expect 
barge or tanker traffic to fulfill required de- 
mands—the waterways serving the area are 
not navigable during portions of the year. 

Well, what can we do? We propose certain 
long-term and short-term solutions for your 
consideration, 

SHORT-TERM SOLUTIONS 


A return to free market conditions, on both 
sides of the border, would quickly alleviate 
the problem of supply inequities in the 
Northern Landlocked Area, Under normal 
free market mechanisms, Canadian supplies 
would tend to satisfy the Landlocked Area’s 
requirements prior to moving into other 
States. Unfortunately, it appears likely some 
form of petroleum allocation will continue to 
be imposed in the U.S. and Canada for the 
foreseeable future. 

Assuming that Canada will continue its 
policy of reducing oll exports to the U.S., and 
given the hard facts that no viable short- 
term crude or product supply alternatives are 
available for the Northern Landlocked states, 
Conoco urges a preferential allocation of Ca- 
nadian exports to the region that would 
allow: 

1. Landlocked Area refiners to receive their 
nominated volumes of Canadian supplies, not 
to exceed their 1972 refinery runs of these 
supplies, plus plant expansions since 1972. 

2. Available Canadian imports in excess of 
this level to be allocated equitably among all 
remaining historic users. 

Attached to my statement and for inclu- 
sion in the record is a step-by-step outline 
covering how the language of Paragraphs 
213.28, 213.36 and 213.38 of the Oil Import 
Regulations can be changed to accommodate 
a preferential program. 


LONG-TERM SOLUTIONS 


Construction lead time and political and 
economic uncertainties make it unlikely 
that there will be massive investments in 
alternative transportation systems to alle- 
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viate the Northern Landlocked Area energy 
supply problems by 1978. In looking ahead 
toward long-range solutions to the Canadian 
supply problem, Conoco proposes several pos- 
sible alternatives which can be accomplished 
through a joint U.S.-Canadian effort. Among 
these are: 

1. An oil exchange program whereby the 
U.S. guarantees Canadian refiners a volume 
of petroleum from supplies it controls in 
exchange for an equal volume assured for 
Landlocked Area refiners. (Conoco has vol- 
unteered its participation in such a program 
if a preferential allocation becomes inade- 
quate to meet requirements of the Northern 
Landlocked refineries). 

2. A plan to promote other crude sup- 
plies to replace Canadian feedstocks cur- 
rently going to Puget Sound and Vancouver 
refineries. This would permit reversal of 
the Trans Mountain Pipeline in Canada to 
allow Alaskan North Slope crude to be 
shipped from Vancouver to Edmonton, and 
on into the Landlocked Area via existing 
pipelines. 

3. Diplomatic initiatives with Ottawa to 
allow additional exports to the Landlocked 
Area and/or the extension of the current 
Canadian supply cutback timetable, pend- 
ing resolution of U.S. transportation and 
supply alternatires. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it is my own personal be- 
lief—which I feel is shared by others within 
the industry and the governments of the 
states involved—that the situation confront- 
ing the Northern Landlocked Area is among 
the most pressing energy problems facing 
the U.S. today. The potential energy short- 
ages are real. The decision-making time to 
avert severe economic disruption in the 
Northern Landlocked states is now! 

I strongly urge the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration to act now and implement a plan 
for a preferential allocation program for 
Canadian imports to get us through the 
short-term problem until long-term solu- 
tions can be initiated and carried out. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to 
present our views. 

CONTINENTAL Om COMPANY: SUGGESTED 
AMENDMENTS TO SECTIONS 213.28, 213.36 
AND 213.38 OF THE OIL IMPORT REGULATIONS 
To PROVIDE FOR THE PREFERENTIAL ALLOCA- 
TION OF CANADIAN IMPORTS 
1. Section 213.28 to be amended by revis- 

ing Paragraphs (a), (b), (c), (d), & (f) to 

read as follows: 

$213.28 Imports of Canadian Crude Oil— 

Districts I-V 


(a) (1) As used in this section, the term 
“Canadian crude oil imports” means imports 
from Canada of crude oil which has been 
produced in Canada and unfinished oils 
which have been derived from crude oil or 
natural gas produced in Canada and which 
have been transported into the United States 
by overland means or over waterways other 
than ocean waterways. 

(a) (2) As used in this section, the term 
“Canadian Dependent Refiners” means those 
refineries in the states of Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and that por- 
tion of Michigan which lies north of the 
forty-third (43d) paralel. 

(b) To be eligible for an allocation of im- 
ports under this section, a person must have 
in District I-V a facility capable of process- 
ing Canadian imports. 

(c) The Director shall, in accordance with 
the terms of paragraph (d)(1) of this sec- 
tion make allocation in each allocation peri- 
od on a facility by facility basis considering 
Canadian export levels as establishea by the 
Canadian National Energy Board. 

(ad) (1) The Director shall make allocation 
not subject to license fees but subject to 
supplemental fee of Canadian imports to 
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eligible applicants who received allocations 
of such imports for the allocation period 
May 1, 1974 through April 30, 1975 pursuant 
to § 213.33 and 213.26. Each such applicant 
shall be entitled to an allocation of Canadian 
imports in accordance with paragraph (d) 
(2) and (3) of this section. 

(a) (2) The allocation program shall be 
administered on a six month basis. Nomina- 
tions shall be submitted in writing to the 
Director by the 15th day of the last month 
in each six month allocation period. The 
initial allocation period shall begin on July 1, 
1975 and nominations shall be submitted in 
writing to the Director by June 15, 1975. 

(i) The Director shall allocate first to 
Canadian Dependent Refineries (as defined 
in paragraph (a)(2) of this section). Each 
facility shall receive the full amount nomi- 
nated, not to exceed each plant's Canadian 
crude oil inputs, during the twelve month 
period October 1, 1971 to September 30, 1972 
plus a volume equal to the capacity created 
by any plant expansions certified operational 
on or after January 1, 1972 and prior to 
January 1, 1975. 

(ii) If the Canadian crude oil export level 
as established by the Canadian National 
Energy Board, as provided under paragraph 
(c) of this section, shall be less than the re- 
quirements for Canadian Dependent Refin- 
erles, the total Canadian crude oil volume 
available for import from Canada shall be 
allocated among the Canadian Dependent 
Refineries. Allocation to each refinery shall 
be prorated on the basis of each facility's 
Canadian crude oil inputs during the twelve 
month period October 1, 1971 to September 
30, 1972 plus a volume equal to the capacity 
created by any plant expansions certified 
operational on or after January 1, 1972 and 
prior to January 1, 1975. 

(ili) The volume remaining after the al- 
locations made in paragraph (d) (2) (i) above 
shall be allocated to other eligible refineries 
on a prorata basis. Allocations shall be made 
to individual companies on the basis of their 
1974 United States fee-free licensed amounts. 

(d) (3) FEA shall make necessary allo- 
cation and import license adjustments to 
all Canadian import licenses effective May 
1, 1975 in order to be consistent with allo- 
cation derived from the nominations for the 
allocation period beginning July 1, 1975. 

(£) If a person who receives an allocation 
of Canadian imports under this section fails 
to import the total quantity of imports spec- 
ified in the allocation, or if he fails to proc- 
ess all such imports (or Canadian imports 
received in exchange for such imports) in 
his facilities before July 1, 1976, or if he 
fails to meet the requirement of paragraph 
(e) of this section, then any allocation of 
Canadian imports for Districts I-V to which 
such a person may otherwise be entitled for 
the first allocation period beginning after 
April 30, 1976 shall be reduced by the Director 
by the amount of Canadian imports which 
such person has failed to import, or by the 
amount of Canadian imports and exchanged 
oil which such person has failed to process 
in his facilities before July 1, 1976 or by the 
amount of Canadian imports by which he 
failed to meet the requirements of para- 
graph (e) of this section, except that the 
Director need not make such a reduction to 
the extent that (1) such person demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of the Director that such 
failures were without such person’s fault 
and were beyond his control, or (2) such 

on or before September 1, 1975 in 
writing relinguishes all or part of an allo- 
cation made under this section and returns 
to the Director licenses issued thereunder. 

2. Section 213.36 to be deleted. 

3. Section 213.38 to be revised as follows: 


§ 213.38 Imports of Canadian Natural Gas 
Products—Districts I-V 

(a) (1) As used in this section, the term 

“Canadian Natural Gas Products” means 
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plant condensate, a natural gas plant prod- 
uct, mostly pentanes and heavier hydrocar- 
bons, recovered and separated as a liquid at 
gas inlet separators or scrubbers in processing 
plants or field facilities and which is not 
suitable for blending with natural gasoline 
or refinery gasoline (§ 211.62). 

(a) (2) As used in this section, the term 
“Canadian Dependent Refiners’’ means those 
refineries in the states of Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and that por- 
tion of Michigan which Hes north of the 
forty-third (43rd) parallel. 

(b) To be eligible for an allocation of im- 
ports under this section, a person must have 
in Districts I-V a facility capable of process- 
ing Canadian Natural Gas Products. 

(c) The Director shall, in accordance with 
the terms of paragraph (d)(1) of this sec- 
tion make allocation in each allocation period 
on a facility by facility basis considering 
Canadian export levels as established by the 
Canadian National Energy Board. 

{d) (1) The Director shall make allocation 
not subject to license fees but subject to sup- 
plemental fee of Canadian imports to eligible 
applicants who received allocations of such 
imports for the allocation period May 1, 1974 
through April 30, 1975 pursuant to §§ 213.38, 
213.36 and 213.26. Each such applicant shall 
be entitled to an allocation of Canadian im- 
ports in accordance with paragraph (d) (2) 
and (3) of this section. 

(d) (2) The allocation program shall be ad- 
ministered on a six month nominations basis. 
Nominations shall be submitted in writing to 
the director by the 15th day of the last month 
in each six month allocation period. The ini- 
tial allocation period shall begin on July 1, 
1975 and nominations shall be submitted in 
writing to the Director by June 15, 1975. 

(i) The Director shall allocate first to Ca- 
nadian Dependent Refineries (as defined in 
paragraph (a) (2) of this section). Each facil- 
ity shall receive the full amount nominated, 
not to exceed each plant's Canadian Natural 
Gas products input during the twelve month 
period, Otcober 1, 1971 to September 30, 1972. 

(ii) If the Canadian Natural Gas Product 
export level as established by the Canadian 
National Energy Board as provided under 
paragraph (c) of this section, shall be less 
than the requirements for Canadian Depend- 
ent Refineries, the total Canadian Natural 
Gas Product yolume available for import 
from Canada shall be allocated among the 
Canadian Dependent Refineries, Allocation 
to each refinery shall be prorated on the 
basis of each facility’s Canadian Natural Gas 
Product inputs during the twelve month 
period October 1, 1971 to September 30, 
1972. 

(ili) The volume remaining after the allo- 
cations made in paragraph (d)(2)(i) above 
shall be allocated to other eligible refineries 
on a prorata basis. Allocations shall be made 
to individual companies on the basis of their 
1974 United States fee-free licensed amounts. 

(d) (3) FEA shall make necessary alloca- 
tion and import license adjustments to all 
Canadian import licenses effective May 1, 1975 
in order to be consistent with allocations 
derived from the nominations for the allo- 
cation period beginning July 1, 1975. 

(e)(1) Except as provided for in para- 
graph (2) of this section a person who im- 
ports Canadian Natural Gas Products must 
process all such imports in his own facility. 
For the purpose of this paragraph, blending 
by mechanical means does not constitute 
processing. 

(e) (2) (i) Canadian Natural Gas Product 
imports may be exchanged on a barrel for 
barrel basis for other Canadian imports but 
each person receiving crude oil, unfinished 
oils, or Natural Gas Products in the exchange 
must process the Canadian imports received 
in his own facilities. Settlement, credits, 
monetary, or accounting adjustments refiect- 
ing the relative values of the imports in- 
volved in the exchange are permissible. 
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(e) (2) (i1) Canadian imports which are 
sold to meet the requirements of regulations 
published by the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration shall not be subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (e) of this section. 

(f) If a person who receives an allocation 
of Canadian Natural Gas Product imports 
under this section fails to import the total 
quantity of imports specified in the alloca- 
tion, or if he fails to process all such imports 
(or Canadian imports received in exchange 
for such imports) in his facilities before 
July 1, 1976, or if he fails to meet the require- 
ment of paragraph (e) of this section, then 
any allocation of Canadian Natural Gas 
Product imports for Districts I-V to which 
such a person has failed to import, or by the 
amount of Canadian imports and exchanged 
imports which such person has failed to proc- 
ess in his facilities before July 1, 1976 or by 
the amount of Canadian imports by which 
he failed to meet the requirements of para- 
graph (e) of this section, except that the 
Director need not make such a reduction to 
the extent that (1) such person demon- 
strates to the satisfaction of the Director that 
such failures were without such person’s 
fault and were beyond his control, or (2) 
such person on or before September 1, 1975, 
in writing relinquishes all or part of an 
allocation made under this section and re- 
turns to the Director licenses issued there- 
under. 

(g) Any allocation relinquished by a person 
pursuant to paragraph (f) of this section 
shall be reallocated to all eligible applicants 
in the same proportion that each received an 
allocation under paragraphs (d)(1) of this 
section. y 

(h) A person to whom an allocation is 
made by the Director under this section shall 
report and certify in writing to the Director, 
not later than July 15, 1975, (1) the total 
quantity of Canadian imports which that 
person imported during the period May 1, 
1974 through April 30, 1975 pursuant to an 
allocation made under § 213.38 and (2) any 
quantity of such imports that were processed 
in his facilities before July 1, 1975. The 
amount so reported and certified shall be 
subject to verification by the Director. If a 
person to whom an allocation is made under 
this section fails to file by July 15, 1975 the 
written report and certifications required by 
this paragraph, the Director shall suspend 
all licenses issued under an allocation made 
under this section until the written report 
and certification are received. 

(i) An allocation made pursuant to this 
section shall not be sold, assigned or other- 
wise transferred. 

TESTIMONY OF FARMERS UNION CENTRAL 

EXCHANGE, INC., St. PAUL, MINN. 


I am George Kavouras, Vice President Pe- 
troleum, Farmers Union Central Exchange 
headquartered in St. Paul, Minnesota. Farm- 
ers Union Central Exchange owns and op- 
erates a refinery in Laurel, Montana which 
supplies petroleum products direct or 
through exchanges to farmer-owned coopera- 
tives throughout a ten state area. 

We request that both this oral testimony 
and the written testimony submitted here- 
with be entered into the record of this hear- 
ing. 

The oral testimony is confined to sum- 
marizing the written testimony. 

I. The FEA questions are pointed to the 
heart of this matter. The answers to these 
questions verify the need for the Northern 
Landlocked Area to receive first call on avall- 
able Canadian exports. 

II. Both short term and long term solu- 
tions are described in detail. 

III. The detail for the short term solution 
includes proposed regulations for the “first 
call” allocation of Canadian crude to the 
Northern Landlocked Area. 

We realize that neither the Hearing OM- 
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cers nor participants in this hearing have 
had time to read our written comments. We 
are available for questions and discussion at 
any time, either here or elsewhere. 


ANSWERS TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


I. Present degree of CENEX’s dependency 
on Canadian oil. 

During 1974 inputs to CENEX refinery at 
Laurel, Montana were: 14,015 BPD of Do- 
mestic Crude Oil; 14,569 BPD of Canadian 
Crude Oil; 806 BPD of Canadian Conden- 
sate; 2,074 BPD of Canadian Field Grade 
Butane. 

Percentagewise 55.64% of the raw mate- 
rial input to the CENEX refinery was of 
Canadian origin. 

The only alternative crude oil supply that 
can physically be made available to the 
CENEX refinery is crude oil produced in 
the Big Horn Basin of northwestern Wyo- 
ming. Pipeline capacity is now in existence 
that could move approximately an addi- 
tional 20,000 barrels per day of Big Horn 
Basin crudes to Laurel. There are other prob- 
lems, however. 

(1) CENEX generally has access to only 
about 7,000 barrels per day of this crude oil. 
Practically all of the balance of this is con- 
trolled by four major oil companies and is 
available to us only when this particular 
crude is surplus to their needs, except, of 
course, those volumes they may make avail- 
able to us under the Refiner Buy-Sell Pro- 
gram. If the Buy-Sell Program should come 
to an end, then only those volumes surplus 
to the needs of the four majors would be 
available to us. We have no way of knowing 
what volume this may be at any future time. 

(2) The crude oil produced in the Big 
Horn Basin is a speciality, i.e., asphalt base, 
crude oll, Asphalt yields from these crudes 
vary from 15 to in excess of 30%. We believe 
both ourselves and other refineries in the 
Billings-Laurel area are now processing 
about all of this crude oil; the asphalt pro- 
duction from which can be absorbed in the 
historical market place. Should substan- 
tially greater volumes of this asphalt base 
crude be processed in Montana, there is no 
doubt we would all experience considerable 
difficulty in storing and handling the in- 
creased asphalt production. 

II. Projected future dependency on Canada 
and plans to meet future requirements, 

For the immediate future, that is three 
to four years, we expect the dependency of 
CENEX on Canadian crude stocks to range 
from 40 to 60% of total thruput. We cannot 
be more specific at this time on this future 
dependency since we do not know if the 
Refinery Buy-Sell Program will remain in 
existence or not after August 31, 1975; nor 
do we know what the future requirements 
of the major oil companies controlling Big 
Horn Basin crude may be for that type of 
crude oil; hence as stated earlier, we have 
no way of knowing what volume of this 
crude will be available to us in the future. 
Because of our size, it is for all practical 
purposes impossible for us to become inde- 
pendent of Canada by ourselves. As we see 
it, at this time there are only three ways 
through which Montana refineries can be- 
come independent of Canada. 

These are: 

(1) The discoveries of new domestic crude 
production in an area where it could move 
to Laurel-Billings on elther existing pipe- 
lines or a pipeline that could be built. In 
our opinion the odds against such discoveries 
are so great this cannot be considered a 
practical alternate supply. 

(2) The construction of a crude oil pipe- 
line from the West Coast either into Montana 
or through Montana on to some other Ca- 
nadian dependent area which would give us 
access to all waterborne crudes. Because of 
the cost, & pipeline such as this would have 
to be a joint industry project. Should such 
a project come into being CENEX would, 
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of course, be interested in contributing to 
the project in some ratio proportional to 
what our expected thruput may be. 

(3) A joint agreement between the US. 
and Canadian national governments to re- 
verse Transmountain Pipeline in Canada. 
Should this be accomplished, we could then 
deliver waterborne crude into Puget Sound 
and either physically move it through Ca- 
nadian pipelines into Laurel or possibly 
trade with the Canadians for some Canadian 
crudes that are closer to Laurel. Of course, 
should this be accomplished, we would not 
be completely independent of Canada but 
still dependent upon their good will for 
either transportation of crude through Can- 
ada to the U.S. or for a trade of waterborne 
crude for Canadian crude. 

We believe alternate three above is the 
most logical because it would not require 
the amount of construction that would be 
required by a new pipeline from the West 
Coast through the northern U.S. We, there- 
fore, urge the FEA and other U.S. agencies 
to work with the Canadians towards revers- 
ing of the Transmountain system, 

III. Costs and practicability of reducing 
Canadian dependency by various means, 

Practicability of the only means by which 
Montana refineries can reduce their Canadian 
dependency has been discussed under No, 2 
above. We as of yet have no estimate pre- 
pared of the cost of a new pipeline from 
the West Coast to Montana or the cost of 
reversing Transmountain Pipeline. 

IV. Analysis of market served by the re- 
finers involved including access of consumers 
to alternate supply of energy sources. 

The CENEX refinery at Laurel, Montana 
supplies petroleum fuels to its some 300,000 
farmer-owners who are located in ten north- 
ern states between the Great Lakes and 
Pacific Coast. As some 90% of the petroleum 
fuels produced at Laurel go to farmer- 
consumers and as we see no method by which 
this farm usage of petroleum could possibly 
be converted to some other form of energy 
for many years to come, we see no alternate 
supply of energy source for our farmer- 
owners. As discussed under No. 2 above, we 
further see no alternate source of petroleum 
for the CENEX Laurel Refinery and its 
farmer-owner customers that could make 
us independent of Canada for several years 
to come for the following reasons: 

(1) Crude oil pipelines do not exist that 
can move any crude oil to Laurel except 
from Canada or from the Big Horn Basin in 
northwest Wyoming, which we discussed 
in No. 1 above. 

(2) Generally no finished petroleum prod- 
uct pipelines are in existence that could 
move finished petroleum products into the 
area now physically served by the Laurel 
refinery. The single exception is the eastern 
portion of the State of Washington, which is 
connected by pipeline to Wyoming and Utah 
refineries. We believe, however, these Wyo- 
ming-Utah refineries do not have capacity 
or supply sufficient to supply this area should 
the Montana supply be lost. 

(3) Because of the lack of pipelines as 
discussed under Nos. 1 and 2 above, no foreign 
petroleum except from Canada can be made 
available to consumers served by our refinery. 
It would be physically impossible to supply 
these consumers by truck or tank car from 
some other part of the country. 

The above discussion of alternate petro- 
leum supplies does not apply to other areas 
now served by Canadian crude. 

At the present time consumers in the 
Northwest Pacific Coast area are supplied 
petroleum fuels by refineries located on Puget 
Sound. Should these refineries on Puget 
Sound lose their supply of Canadian oil, we 
believe the consumers dependent on these 
refineries could be served in tanker ship- 
ments of domestic or foreign crude oil and 
domestic or foreign finshed products. 
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Granted, some dock and treminal facility 
construction in the Puget Sound area may be 
necessary, however, the construction of these 
facilities would be of a much smaller time 
and cost magnitude than would construc- 
tion of a crude oil pipeline from the West 
Coast to Montana. 

Concerning the refineries and consumers in 
Western New York and Western Pennsyl- 
vania, we again believe that an alternate 
petroleum supply does now exist for this area 
for the following reasons: 

Should the refineries in this area lose their 
Canadian crude supply, it goes without say- 
ing that space on the Interprovincial crude 
oll pipeline serving these refineries would be 
available. With the completion in the fall of 
this year of Texhoma crude oll pipeline (from 
Port Arthur, Texas to Cushing, Oklahoma) 
and the full utilization of Capline, it would 
be possible by next winter to move some 
250,000 barrels per day of additional crude 
oil into the Chicago area. With the loss of 
Canadian crude movements over the Inter- 
provincial-Lakehead system east of Ghicago 
into Buffalo, there should be sufficient pipe- 
line capacity to replace the lost Canadian 
material with a portion of the additional 
250,000 barrels per day that could be moved 
into Chicago. This should keep the Western 
New York-Western Pennsylvania refineries 
operating at their present levels enabling 
them to continue supplying their historical 
customers. 

The next area now being supplied with 
Canadian crude oil is the Chicago area. 
Should all Canadian crude oil be cut off from 
Chicago, we believe the consumers now sup- 
plied by Chicago area refineries could be sup- 
plied by: > 

(1) The balance of the 250,000 barrels per 
day of additional crude oil left over after 
New York-Pennsylvania was supplied as dis- 
cussed above, and 

(2) Inshipment of finished products over 
existing products pipelines such as Explorer 
which have available space. The finished 
products could be made available for move- 
ment to Chicago by a combination of diver- 
sion of some finished products to Chicago 
from the Gulf Coast which are now moved 
to other areas and by intanker shipment 
of foreign finished products to either the 
Gulf Coast or East Coast to either replace 
domestic products diverted to Chicago or for 
direct shipment to Chicago. 

The last major area now served by Cana- 
dian crude oil is that area supplied by 
refineries in Minnesota, Wisconsin and north- 
ern Michigan. The problems of this area are 
very similar to those of Montana refineries in 
that neither crude oil pipelines nor finished 
products pipelines exist through which the 
slack could be taken up should these re- 
fineries lose their Canadian crude oil sup- 
plies. 

We, therefore, believe it mandatory the 
FEA immediately estabish a new Canadian 
crude oi] import program. The establishment 
of this program is of utmost urgency since 
Canada has already announced her intention 
to phase down crude oil exports to the 
United States. 

We further believe this first call on 
Canadian crude oil to the Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan area is of the utmost urgency to 
the entire nation since this is primarily an 
agricultural area. Should we fail to supply 
the farmers in this area sufficient fuels, 
food production in these areas, of course, 
would be curtailed. If this should happen, 
it will affect every person in the U.S. in 
higher food costs and further have a 
detrimental effect to our national balance 
of trade position. 

We have included in our written testimony 
to this PEA Hearing a proposed regulation 
for future imports of crude oil from Canada. 
We urge immediate adoption of this proposal 
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by the FEA. We believe this regulation or 

some variation of it which imbodies the same 

principles will best serve our entire nation 

for several years to come. 

PROPOSED ALLOCATION OF CANADIAN CRUDE OIL 
IMPORTS 

Under current conditions crude oil flows 
from Canada into certain United States re- 
fineries which manufacture finished petro- 
leum fuels that are then distributed to con- 
sumers in certain areas of the nation. This 
suggests that meeting the basic minimum 
petroleum fuel needs of these consumers 
should be used in determining where the de- 
creasing flow of Canadian crude oil should 
be directed. The logical method of arriving 
at a solution to the problem of decreased 
Canadian crude oil supplies is to assume all 
Canadian crude oil imports are cut off today. 
It must then be determined (1) what level 
of petroleum fuel supply is necessary in each 
area now served by Canadian crude to pre- 
vent undue hardship within that area; (2) 
can these basic minimum requirements be 
met in some other way such as (a) diversion 
of crude oil from other markets to refineries 
now operating on Canadian feedstocks, and 
(b) diversion of finished petroleum fuels 
from other markets into the affected areas. 
In assessing the redistribution of both crude 
oil and finished petroleum fuel supplies, pri- 
ority must be given to (1) redistribution 
through existing transportation systems, and 
(2) spreading the impact over as much of 
the nation as possible. 

Application of the above criteria has 
shown those consumers in the United States 
most dependent on crude oll imported from 
Canada are those whose petroleum fuel re- 

, quirements are now being supplied by petro- 
leum refineries in Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and in Michigan north 
of the forty-third (43) parallel. Therefore, 
refineries in these states henceforth referred 
to as the Northern Landlocked Area, must 
for the next few years, be given first call on 
whatever volume of crude oil Canada may 
decide to export to the United States. 

After providing sufficient Canadian crude 
supplies to the above Northern Landlocked 
Area, consideration is next given to those 
other U.S. areas with the longer history of 
Canadian crude usage. Therefore, after de- 
duction for supplies to the Northern Land- 
locked Area, allocations will next be made 
to those Canadian crude importers of record 
in 1968. Should there remain any available 
balance of Canadian crude oll imports after 
first making allocations to the Northern 
Landlocked Area and those other 1968 
and earlier importers, such balances will then 
be allocated to other Canadian importers of 
record during 1972. 

This will provide for sound regulation of 
Canadian crude imports for the next few 
years. This will establish a three step allo- 
cation system based on a combined need- 
history of the areas involved. The system 
will operate as follows: 

1. The FEA will receive from Canada the 
total level of crude oll and natural gas prod- 
ucts available for export for a three month 
period. 

2. The FEA will receive from refineries in 
the Northern Landlocked Area forecasts of 
needs. These forecasts will include utiliza- 
tion of all available domestic crude and total 
expected refinery run levels. Using these fore- 
casted requirements, the FEA will first make 
allocations of Canadian crude oil and natural 
gas products imports to refineries in the 
Northern Landlocked Area with separate al- 
locations for crude of] and natural gas prod- 
ucts. 

3. After filling requirements under No. 2 
above, the FEA will then make allocations to 
those U.S. refineries with a history of Ca- 
nadian imports In 1968. This allocation will 
be based on nominations to be received froni 
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this group of refineries. If sufficient supply 
exists to meet all nominations, all nomina- 
tions will be filled. If sufficient supply does 
not remain, prorations will be made based 
on the 1968 record of these refineries. 

4. Should any balance of Canadian crude 
oil or natural gas products be available after 
implementation of No. 2 and No. 3 above, 
it will be available to other refineries that 
did in 1972 import and process Canadian 
crude oil and/or natural gas products. 

Separate regulations for allocation of Ca- 
nadian crude ofl and natural gas products 
for PAD Districts I-IV and PAD District V 
will not be issued. Rather all imports for 
PAD Districts I-V will be covered in a single 
regulation. 

PROPOSED REGULATION FOR CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Sub-section 213.28. Imports of Canadian 
crude oil and Canadian natural gas prod- 
ucts—District I-v. 

(a) (1) As used in this section, the term 
“Canadian crude oil” means crude oil which 
has been produced in Canada and unfinished 
oils which have been derived from crude oil 
or natural gas produced in Canada and which 
have been transported into the United States 
by overland means or over waterways other 
than ocean waterways. 

(2) “Canadian natural gas products” 
means liquids (at atmospheric pressures) 
which have been produced in Canada from 
natural gas which was produced in Canada 
and does not meet any of the definitions 
included in Sub-Section 213.26 Paragraph 
(f) or (g), and which have been transported 
into the United States by overland means 
or over waterways other than ocean water- 
ways. 

(3) “Northern Landlocked Area” means the 
states of Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and that portion of Michigan 
which Mes north of the forty-third (43) 
parallel. 

(4) “Allocation period” means a calendar 
quarter, Le. January-Februray-March; April- 
May-June; July-August-September; October- 
November-December. 

(b) To be eligible for an allocation of im- 
ports under this section a person must have 
had in Districts I-V in 1972 a facility capa- 
ble of processing Canadian crude oil and/or 
Canadian natural gas products. 

(c) The Director shall in accordance with 
the terms of Paragraph (d) of this section 
make separate allocations for allocation 
periods beginning July 1, 1975, not to exceed 
the average dally volume of Canadian crude 
oll and/or Canadian natural gas products 
available, into District I-V. 

(dad) (1) The Director shall make separate 
allocations not subject to license fees but 
subject to supplemental fee of Canadian 
crude oll and/or Canadian natural gas prod- 
ucts to eligible applicants who received allo- 
cations of such imports for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1972 through December 31, 1972. Each 
such applicant shall be entitled to a sepa- 
rate allocation of Canadian crude oll and/or 
Canadian natural gas products calculated in 
accordance with the following formula. 

(i) First for eligible applicants whose fa- 
cilities capable of processing Canadian crude 
oil and/or Canadian natural gas products 
are located in the Northern Landlocked Area, 
separate allocations of Canadian crude oil 
and/or Canadian natural gas products equal 
to the volume necessary to permit such fa- 
cilities, when added to other available feed- 
stocks, to operate at the lessor of the volume 
necessary to supply consumers dependent on 
these facilities for petroleum fuels, or at the 
average runs to capacity level which such 
facility operated in 1972. 

(il) Second for eligible applicants that did 
in 1968 process Canadian crude oil and/or 
Canadian natural gas products the lessor of 
nominations or separate allocations calcu- 
lated In accordance with the formula of: 
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A/B X (C-D)=E 
where: 

A=Each eligible applicant's 1968 inputs 
of Canadian crude oil and/or Canadian nat- 
ural gas products whose facility did in 1968 
process such imports and who do not receive 
an allocation pursuant to (d) (1) (i). 

B=The sum of all eligible applicants’ 1968 
inputs of Canadian crude oil and/or Cana- 
dian natural gas products whose facility did 
in 1968 process such imports and who do not 
receive an allocation pursuant to (d) (1) (1). 

C=Total volume of Canadian crude oil or 
Canadian natural gas products available as 
applicable. 

D=The total of allocations made pursuant 
to Paragraph (d)(1)(i) of Canadian crude 
oil or Canadian natural gas products ap- 
plicable. 

E—Allocation for next quarterly period of 
Canadian crude oil or Canadian natural gas 
products as applicable of each applicants 
eligibility for such allocation under this Sub- 
paragraph (ii). 

(iii) Lastly should any volume of Cana- 
dian crude oil and/or Canadian natural gas 
products remain after allocations made pur- 
suant to Paragraphs (d)(1) (i) or (11) such 
volume will be allocated to all other eligible 
applicants that did in 1972 process Canadian 
crude oil and/or natural gas products, in ac- 
cordance with the following formula: 

F/GX (C—(D+E)=H 
where: ’ 

F=Each eligible applicant's 1972 U.S. quota 
for imports of Canadian crude oil and/or 
Canadian natural gas products who do not 
receive an allocation pursuant to Paragraph 
(a) (1) (1) or (it). 

G=The sum of all eligible applicants’ 1972 
U.S. quota for imports of Canadian crude 
oil and/or Canadian natural gas producis 
who do not receive an allocation to Para- 
graph (d)(1) (t) or (ii). 

C=The total volume of Canadian crude 
oil or Canadian natural gas products avail- 
able as applicable. 

D=The total of allocations made pursuant 
to (d)(1)(i) of Canadian crude oil or Ca- 
nadian natural gas products as applicable. 

E=The total of allocations made pursuant 
to (d) (1) (il) of Canadian crude oil or Ca- 
nadian natural gas products as applicable. 

H= Allocation for the next quarterly period 
of Canadian crude oil or Canadian natural 
gas products as applicable for each appli- 
cant eligible for such allocation under this 
Subparagraph (iii). 

(2) In no case shall any allocation made 
pursuant to this paragraph exceed an eligible 
applicant’s nomination for imports of Cana- 
dian crude oil and/or Canadian natural gas 
products. 

(3) The Director shall issue, not less than 
ten (10) days prior to the beginning of each 
allocation period, a license to each eligible 
applicant who has received an allocation 
pursuant to this paragraph (d). To facilitate 
pipeline operations each such license shall 
expire on the tenth day following the end 
of each allocation period. 

(4) Each eligible applicant who receives 
an allocation of and license for imports pur- 
suant to this h, shall make such 
imports ratably over the entire allocation 
period in so far as such ratable imports are 
physically possible. 

(e) (1) Except as provided for in Subpara- 
graph (2) of this paragraph a person who 
imports Canadian crude oil and/or Canadian 
natural gas products must process all such 
imports in his own facility. For the purpose 
of this paragraph, blending by mechanical 
means does not constitute processing. 

(2) (1) Canadian crude oll and/or Canadian 
natural gas products imports may be ex- 
changed on a barrel for barrel basis for other 
such Canadian crude oil and/or Canadian 
natural gas products imports, but each per- 
son recelying crude ofl or unfinished oils in 
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the exchange must process the crude oil or 
unfinished of] received in his own facilities. 
Settlements, credits, monetary, or accounting 
adjustments refiecting the relative values of 
the oils involved in the exchange are permis- 
sible. 

(ii) Canadian crude oil and/or Canadian 
natural gas products imports which are sold 
to meet the requirements of regulations pub- 
lished by the Federal Energy Administration 
shali not be subject to the provisions of Para- 
graph (e) of this section. 

(f) If a person who received an allocation 
of Canadian crude of] and/or Canadian natu- 
ral gas products imports under this section 
fails to import the total quantity of imports 
specified in the allocation, or if he fails to 
process all such imports (or Canadian crude 
oil and/or Cana@ian natural gas products 
imports received in exchange for such im- 
ports) in his facilities within forty-five days 
following the need of the allocation period, 
or if he fails to mect the requirements of 
Paragraph (e) of this section, then any allo- 
cation of Canadian crude oil and/or Canadian 
natural gas products imports for Districts 
I-V to which such person may otherwise be 
entitled for the second successive allocation 
period shall be reduced by the Director by 
the amount of Canadian crude oll and/or 
Canadian natural gas products imports which 
such person has failed to import, or by the 
amount of Canadian crude oil and/or Ca- 
madian natural gas products imports and 
exchanged oi] which such person has failed 
to process in his facilities within forty-five 
days following the need of the allocation pe- 
riod or by the amount of Canadian crude ofl 
and/or Canadian natural gas products im- 
ports by which he failed to meet the require- 
ments of Paragraph (e) of this section, ex- 
cept that the Director need not make such 
a reduction to the extent that (1) such per- 
son demonstrates to the satisfaction of the 
Director that such failures were without 
such person's fault and were beyond his con- 
trol, or (2) such person on or before the 
fifteenth day of an allocation period relin- 
quishes all or part of an allocation made 
under this section and returns to the Di- 
rector licenses issued thereunder. 

(g) Should any allocations and licenses be 
relinquished to the Director pursuant to 
Paragraph (f)(2), the Director shall have 
the option of (1) reallocating such relin- 
quished allocation and license to other eligi- 
ble applicants pursuant to Paragraph (d) or 
(2) negotiating with the proper Canadian 
officials for an increase in the total volume 
of Canadian crude oit and/or Canadian nat- 
ural gas products imports available for the 
succeeding allocation period, by the total 
of such relinquished allocations and licenses, 

(h) A person to whom an allocation Is 
made by the Director under this section shall 
report and certify in writing to the Director, 
not later than sixty days after the close of 
an allocation period (1) the total quantity 
of Canadian crude oil and/or Canadian nat- 
ural gas products imports which that per- 
son imported during an allocation period 
(2) the quantity of such imports that were 
processed in his facilities within forty-five 
days following the end of an allocation 
period. The amount so reported and certified 
shall be subject to verification by the Direc- 
tor. If a person to whom an allocation is 
made under this section falls to file within 
sixty days following the end of an alloca- 
tion period the written report and certi- 
fication required by this paragraph, the 
Director shall suspend all licenses issued un- 
der an allocation made under this section 
until the written report- and certification are 
received. 

(1) An allocation made pursuant to this 
section shall not be sold, assigned, or other- 
wise transferred. 
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(j) An application for an allocation under 
this section shall be made by letter or tele- 
gram to the Director, OIl Imports, P.O. Box 
7414, Washington, D.C. 20044, unless an ap- 
plication has been previously filed. Applica- 
tions must have been recetved not iess than 
thirty days prior to the beginning of an 
allocation period. An application must con- 
tain the following information, which shall 
be certified by an officer of the applicant: 

(1) The nature of each of the applicant's 
facilities in which Canadian crude oil and/or 
Canadian natural gas products imports will 
be processed. 

(2) The location of each such facility. 

(3) The capacity in barrels per calendar 
day of such facility as reported to the Bu- 
reau of Mines or certified by the FEA as of 
January 1, 1972 and as of the beginning of 
the previous allocation period, 

(4) Refinery inputs to such facility in 
average barrels per calendar day for the year 
of 1972. 

(5) The estimated total inputs to each 
such facility for the coming allocation period 
by month. 

(6) The estimated available supply of in- 
puts other than inputs of Canadian crude 
oll and/or Canadian natural gas products 
imports for each such facility for the com- 
ing allocation period by month. 

(7) ‘The volume of Canadian crude oil 
and/or Canadian natural gas products im- 
ports requested by each eligible applicant for 
each such facility. 

(8) An officer of an applicant shall also 
certify in his application that if an allocation 
of Canadian crude ofl and/or Canadian 
natural gas products imports is made to the 
applicant under this section, the applicant 
will process all such imports (and all oil 
exchanged for such imports) in such facili- 
ties within forty-five days following the end 
of an allocation period. 

(9) Inputs to such facility of Canadian 
natural gas products during the year of 1968. 

{k) No entry or withdrawal from ware- 
house for consumption of Canadian crude 
oll and/or Canadian natural gas products 
pursuant to a jicense issued to this section. 


STATEMENT OF MURPHY Or. Corp. 


Gentlemen: My name is Paul Bilger and I 
am Vice President of Manufacturing for 
Murphy Oil Corporation. We appreciate this 
opportunity to present our views on the allo- 
cation of imported Canadian crude oil. 

Murphy Oll Corporation has submitted 
statements on Canadian crude supply prob- 
lems to governmental agencies on both sides 
of the border since the inception of volun- 
tary import controls in 1958. Since the public 
record is complete as to the nature and scope 
of our business and to our fundamental be- 
lief that only a free market can efficiently 
allocate resources, we are confining our- 
selves in this submittal to the specific ques- 
tions upon which you have requested com- 
ments. 

Murphy’s “Northern Tier” refinery is 
located at Superior, Wisconsin on the ex- 
treme western tip of Lake Superior. Capac- 
ity of the plant is 45,000 B/D. The only 
practical means of supplying feed stock to 
the refinery are via the Interprovincial/Lake- 
head and Portal/Lakehead pipeline systems. 
From the time the refinery was erected in 
1951, it has run virtually all Canadian 
crude—since 1967 it has run 100% Canadian 
crude. Our plant was the first of only three 
built soley relying on Canadian supply. There 
are no practical or economical means of sup- 
plying the refinery with elther domestic or 
offshore foreign crude on a continuing basis. 
Domestic crude oil is not available for trans- 
port through the Portal/Lakehead system 
and there are no other crude pipelines cerv- 
ing the area. Foreign crude is commercially 
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excluded as the area is ice-bound four to five 
months of the year and ships are limited to 
an uneconomical 22-foot draft. 

The Superior refinery will continue to be 
dependent upon Canadian crude for the fore- 
seeable future. Alt we are studying 
alternate sources of supply, to date we have 
been unable to arrive at a viable solution 
to the problem. Given the size and location 
of the refinery and the relatively small local 
market, it must be supplied with crude oil 
from northern or western sources in order 
to be competitive with refineries to the south. 
We mention western sources since there is at 
least a possibility that a pipeline will be built 
from the Puget Sound area across the north- 
ern part of the country to move Alaskan 
crude into the upper midwest. Another pos- 
sibility is to reverse the Trans Mountain 
pipeline in Canada and move Alaskan crude 
via that line and Interprovincial/Lakehead 
into the upper midwest. These are possibic 
alternatives. Murphy can make no plans 
based on these possibilities since develop- 
ment does not lie within the control of our 
Company. Failing a supply of Canadian crude 
or of Alaskan crude via one of the routes 
mentioned, at a competitive cost, we will 
simply have to shut the plant down. 

Markets served by Murphy's Superior re- 
finery are in the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
concin, and Michigan. While our market share 
is modest in the region as a whole, our prod- 
uct supply is important to the northern 
parts of the three states, and is vital to the 
area around Duluth-Superior. For example, 
we supply substantially all of the ships’ 
bunkers in the Twin Ports. Alternate sup- 
plies for this area could be moved by water 
from Chicago by lake tankers, and from Twin 
Cities, or the midcontinent, by Williams 
Brothers Pipeline. (The pipeline would not 
be an alternate supply of bunkers, residual 
fuel oll, or asphalt.) None of these alterna- 
tives makes sense either logistically or eco- 
nomically when compared to direct supply by 
a refinery in the ares. 

Until the mid-1960’s the Superior refinery 
supplied substantial volumes of residual 
Tuel ofl to taconite plants in the area. This 
market was lost to natural gas in 1966, and 
refining process schemes were altered to 
meet the changing demand pattern. Now, 
gas is no longer available and demand for 
residual fuel is mushrooming. Unsolicited in- 
quiries to Murphy over the recent past for 
long-term supplies of residual fuel oll total 
some 10,000 B/D. Obviously, there is no way 
we can contract to supply any of this de- 
mand long-term without an assured source 
of crude oll. 

Turning to the overall problem of Cana- 
dian crude supply and allocation, we believe 
it imperative that the Canadian crude avail- 
able be allocated on a priority basis in order 
to assure the continued operation of those 
refineries which are solely dependent upon 
Canadian crude supply and which were built 
in good faith relying on such supply. We do 
not believe that Canadian crude exports to 
the United States will be reduced below the 
volume necessary to supply the so-called 
“Northern Tier” refineries. Indeed, the Hon. 
Donald McDonald, Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources for Canada, has publicly 
Stated Canadian intent to give priority to this 
unique group of refineries. Mr McDonald 
said: “One of the factors that we would, 
however, be taking into account in our re- 
lationship is that there are a number of 
refineries in the northern tier that came 
into being specifically because of Canadian 
oil, that certainly have a dependence that 
we would recognize, and that would re- 
ceive priority in our long-range policy on oil 
exports.” 

We urge the FEA to give us, now, the con- 
sideration the Canadians have said they will 
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give us in their long-range oil export policy. 
Unless an allocation program is adopted 
quickly which recognizes the unique posi- 
tion of these plants, they may be forced to 
shut down. If this happens, the capacity of 
these plants may eventually be lost forever. 
We do not believe that is what the FEA 
wants, we know it would be detrimental to 
the area which these refineries serve, and to 
the best interest of the country as a whole, 


REMARKS BY WILLIAM E. PERRINE, 
PETROLEUM Co. 


My name is William Perrine. I am a Vice 
President of Ashland Petroleum Company, 
an operating subsidiary of Ashland Oil, Inc., 
headquartered in Ashland, Kentucky. Ash- 
land is as an independent refiner, 
as that term is generally accepted in the in- 
dustry, and as it is defined by the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973. Our petro- 
leum operations include seven midwestern 
refineries, two of which—one in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, another in Buffalo, New York, 
having a combined capacity of over 130,000 
B/D—are located along the Canadian border 
and are virtually dependent upon Canada 
for their feedstock supply. Both these plants 
are complete refineries, with cat cracking, 
reforming, and other complex units. They 
produce a full range of petroleum products 
for distribution in the adjacent areas. The 
Buffalo plant also produces some more ex- 
otic products such as petrochemicals and 
SNG. 

Both the Buffalo and St. Paul plants are 
tied exclusively to the main Canadian crude 
oil pipeline from Edmonton to Toronto, a 
large portion of which passes through the 
United States. This line is their only access 
to pipeline deliveries of crude. Both have 
had a long history of utilizing Canadian 
crude due to their geographical locations 
and the pipeline configurations just men- 
tioned. In recent months, we have succeeded 
somewhat in diminishing the dependency of 
our Buffalo plant upon Canadian oil by sup- 
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porting modifications to common carrier 
pipelines owned by othe:s which enable us 


to deliver US. crudes into the a 

ipeline at Chicago, thus permitting its de- 
kosy in limited. quantities to Buffalo by 
the Canadian crude carrier. The volumes 
which can be so delivered are limited be- 
cause of capacity limitations on these do- 
mestic carriers, but we have at least already 
eliminated the virtual completion depend- 
ency at this plant which we had experienced 
for a number of years. 

The situation at St. Paul is quite another 
matter. Except for about 7500 B/D of domes- 
tic crude available from the Montana-North 
Dakota area, this plant has no feasible access 
to crudes other than from Canada, and no 
immediate prospects which could alleviate 
the situation. Even this 7500 B/D would not 
be available except for the mandate of the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act. 

Certainly any FEA program changing 
Canadian export allocations would want to 
view these two plants separately. We have 
long promoted a program which would re- 
view the need on a refinery-by-refinery 
basis—and not on a refiner-by-refiner basis. 
Thus, I wish to review with you the circum- 
stances of these two plants individually. 
First, though, a general statement—some 
change in the present form of allocation is 
definitely needed, and quickly. 

With Canada proposing to phase down its 
exports to the U.S. between now and 1980, 
it makes no sense to phase down individual 
company allocations by the same percentages 
as dictated by Canada’s overall policy. Quite 
obviously, some regions and some plants are 
much more dependent than others, and will 
need continuation of their allocations at near 
today’s level if they are to continue as viable 
operations. The Canadian government recog- 
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nizes the problems, and at least publicly ad- 
mits to a special obligation to certain north- 
ern tier refineries constructed to. process 
Canadian crude. Now that the U.S. Govern- 
ment also the problem, as evi- 
denced by this hearing, perhaps we can all 
get down to doing something constructive 
about it. It certainly makes sense that Ca- 
nadian crude should preferentially be made 
available to those who have no access to any 
other crude. 

Reviewing my company’s overall position, 
reported to you at a hearing May 1, our total 
allocation by Canada of their export crude 
and condensate for April was slightly over 
93,000 B/D, of the 800,000 B/D total allocated. 
If total allocations decline to 650,000 B/D in 
July and 560,000 B/D next January as pro- 
grammed, our total company allocation would 
be reduced to 75,800 B/D and then to 65,300 
B/D under the present system of allocations. 
These figures are 26,000 B/D and 36,000 B/D 
less than requirements for capacity opera- 
tions at both plants. 

You have already heard a great deal about 
the St, Paul situation. Our refinery there has 
& capacity of 66,000 B/D, but is now operat- 
ing at only approximately 50,000 B/D be- 
cause of the high price of Canadian crude. 
This plant supplies petroleum products to 
the immediate area and parts of several sur- 
rounding states. There is a product pipeline 
which moves light products into the area 
from the Southwest, but it is essentially at 
capacity. There is no viable way to supply 
heavy products not capable of being pipe- 
lined to the area. This plant, and several 
others in Minnesota and Wisconsin haye no 
alternative supply for crude oil, and should 
certainly be considered as priority customers 
for this crude, so long as Canada continues 
to export. 

Long range, supply prospects for St. Paul 
appear bleak. We continue to explore possi- 
bilities of constructing a pipeline to the area 
from the South or Southwest, but the cost ap- 
pears prohibitive. So does the cost of rail 
transportation. River barges have been uti- 
lized at times, but river conditions limit their 
use to only about six or seven months of the 
year. 3 

The most viable alternatives seem to be 
either moving Alaskan crude into the main 
Canadian trunkline at Edmonton by revers- 
ing Trans-Mountain Pipeline, or making 
exchanges with Eastern Canadian refiners 
whereby we could continue to receive Cana- 
dian crude, and supply those Eastern re- 
finers with offshore crude in return. Canada 
does not now permit such exchanges, but 
might change its position in the future. We 
are actively pursuing both these possibilities, 
but frankly see no other alternatives. We 
view the movement of crude to this location 
as one of the single largest supply problems 
facing us in the future. However, we feel we 
can accomplish the task with governmental 
cooperation necessary on both sides of the 
border. 

Our Buffalo refinery was until recently in 
every bit as critical a situation as St. Paul— 
perhaps even worse in that it didn’t have 
access to any domestic crude whatsoever. 
Now, however, pipeline connections in the 
vicinity of Chicago have been worked out, 
so that crude originating in Capline can 
now be delivered to Interprovincial. We have 
been allocated 21,000 B/D of pipeline space 
to move this Capline crude from southern 
Illinois to Chicago, and can thus move this 
quantity on into Buffalo. In addition, we 
have made commitments to that same car- 
rier by which they will make a new connec- 
tion permitting use in this service of still 
another line which had formerly gathered 
and transported Illinois Basin crude. When 
this connection is finished in several months, 
our throughput could go ultimately to as 
much as 43,000 B/D in 1977. 
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I must caution here, however, that such 
volumes are guaranteed by us, not by the 
carrier, which must operate under ICC reg- 
ulations. If tenders for the new line to 
Chicago increase substantially to the extent 
that pipeline proration is required, our 
throughput will be reduced to conform to 
@ historical usage basis. Because we have 
until recently utilized Canadian crude at 
Buffalo, we have no long standing history of 
shipments through that pipeline, and so 
could have our throughput reduced substan- 
tially. We fear this is exactly what will hap- 
pen as Canadian exports are reduced. We 
therefore urge that, after the fully depend- 
ent refineriés are allocated their require- 
ments, the remaining plants will be phased 
down, with adequate consideration given for 
their historic pattern of Canadian crude 
usage, and an appeal mechanism be estab- 
lished to take care of special hardship pro- 
visions such as could be presented at Buffalo. 

We would call your attention to the fact 
that our refinery in Buffalo is one of but two 
still operating in the State of New York. It 
is on the far eastern end of pipelines from 
the west, with the only product lines enter- 
ing the area from the East Coast, which is 
dependent on offshore crude oil. The exist- 
ing pipelines could not begin to carry the 
required volume to compensate for a sub- 
stantial cutback in refinery throughput at 
this location. Also, again there is no viable 
way to move in products other than gaso- 
line and distillate. Heavy oils, asphalts, pe- 
trochemicals and petrochemical feedstocks, 
among others, could not be supplied to the 
area. 

There is.still another consideration et Buf- 
falo worthy of some note. The tariff on the 
Canadian pipeline from Edmonton to Chi- 
cago is 52¢/barrel, as compared to 63¢ to 
Buffalo, an 1lc/barrel differential. Inter- 
provincial charges 25.5¢/barrel, however, to 
move our U.S. crude from Chicago to Buf- 
falo. Thus, to the extent that Canadian crude 
is dropped off in Chicago, and U.S. crude 
moved on to Buffalo, the Canadian pipeline 
is picking up 14.5¢/barrel of extra revenue 
at the expense of the domestic industry. 

In recent months Canadian crude has cer- 
tainly been no bargain pricewise. At the pres- 
ent export tax level of $5.50/barrel imposed 
by the Canadian government, Canadian crude 
is among the highest priced of any crudes de- 
livered to our borders. The entitlement pro- 
gram as presently implemented does not fully 
equalize this higher cost, so refiners proces- 
sing significant volumes of Canadian crude 
tend to be on the high side of the crude 
cost scale. As a consequence, their product 
prices are high, and sales yolumes are suf- 
fering badly. The dependent refineries have 
reduced throughputs. Others who have alter- 
nate supply possibilities are backing out 
Canadian crude. As a result, Canadian ex- 
ports this month will probably be well under 
600,000 B/D, more than 200,000 B/D below 
the authorized level. 

The Canadian Government has finally rec- 
ognized the plight to which they were sub- 
jecting their best customers, and have an- 
nounced an 80¢/barrel reduction in the ex- 
port tax for June. There is no certainty as to 
how long such & reduction will last, as the 
price is set monthly. Under such an eco- 
nomic situation, I would predict little objec- 
tion to an allocation scheme which would 
place this high-priced crude directly into 
the hands of those who require it. But such 
a program must be developed now, so that 
affected refiners can plan their long-range 
supply programs. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today on this subject so very vital 
to those of us with refineries and customers 
on the Northern Tier. I would be happy to 
attempt to answer any questions which the 
panel might care to ask. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN DEE Roper, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, Koca Rermvinc Co. 


My name is John Dee Roper. I am Vice 
President of Koch Company. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of presenting Koch 
Refining Company's views concerning the de- 
velopment of allocation regulations for Cana- 
dian crude oil. 

BACKGROUND 

Koch Refining Company is an independent 
refiner, having a single refinery located in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Koch's refinery was built 
in 1954 and was designed to process heavy 
Canadian crude. Koch's refinery has, since its 
inception, been a strong, independent re- 
finery, serving the needs of not only the State 
of Minnesota but extending into markets in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. 

The only crude oil pipeline connection 
Koch has is the Minnesota Pipe Line which 
extends from the St. Paul area to Clearbrook, 
Minnesota, and ties into the Lakehead Pipe- 
line. The Minnesota Pipe Line carries up to 
160,000 B/D of Canadian crude and up to 
approximately 14,000 B/D of North Dakota 
Intermediate crude. North Dakota Interme- 
diate crude is delivered into to the Minnesota 
Pipe Line via the Portal Pipeline. Koch is 
purchasing presently 11,600 B/D of North 
Dakota Intermediate. Koch has historically 
been about 90% dependent upon Canadian 
crude oil. 

PRESENT STATUS i 


Todgy, Koch has approximately 78,657 B/D 
of feesfree U.S. license and approximately 
58,696 B/D of Canadian crude oil export li- 
cense. The limiting number, of course, ts the 
58,696 B/D of Canadian export license. This 
volume falls far short of Koch's requirements 
if tt is to supply the area needs. As the 
Canadians reduce exports, this shortfall will 
worsen proportionately. 

The Canadian export tax, which is now in 
effect, of $5.50 on light crudes and $5.00 on 
heavy crudes coupled with the U.S. import 
license (supplementary fee) has made the 
Canadian crude oll one of the most, if not 
the most, expensive foreign crude oils im- 
ported into the U.S. Energy Minister Donald 
MacDonald said that a recently-completed 
survey by the National Energy Board indi- 
cated Canadian crude oll was overpriced by 
$.60 to $1.20 per barrel in Chicago compared 
with recent spot prices (Platt’s Ollgram News 
Service, Tuesday, May 6, 1975). Of the 800,000 
B/D authorized to be exported to the United 
States, the NEB estimates that only 560,000 
B/D of Canadian crude was exported in April. 

Why has the exportation of Canadian crude 
been less than what is available? Canadian 
crude is needed, but the Canadians’ export 
tax and now the United States’ supplemen- 
tary fee have caused Canadian crude to be 
priced out of the market. 

RECENT EVENTS 

Recent events point to the necessity. of 
the immediate adoption of allocation regu- 
lations establishing priorities for Canadian 
crude, 

1. Of first importance ts the announced 
intention of the Canadian government to 
reduce exports to the United States on a 
graduated basis. 

2. There has been a gradual recognition 
by the United States of the need for joint 
US.-Canadian energy policy. This recogni- 
tion is evidenced by various meetings that 
State Department and FEA officials have 
had with Canadian officials concerning pipe 
line agreements and swap proposals. The en- 
ergy policy between the United States and 
Canada which is likely to emerge from these 
negotiations should make Canadian crude 
more attractive. 

3. The Canadians have announced that 
effective June 1 there will be an 6.80 per 
barrel reduction in their export tax. Rather 
than the export tax being $5.50 for light oil 
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and $5.00 for heavy oll, it will be $4.70 on 
light oil and $4.20 on heavy oil. We can al- 
ready see a growing demand for Canadian 
crude from refiners with historic licenses 
who have not been buying crude in the past 
few months due to price. 

If Canadian crude does, in fact, become 
more attractive, it will result in the refiners 
with a true dependence upon Canadian crude 
oll not being able to receive an adequate 
supply unless FEA takes steps to provide 
priorities. 

The FEA in its notice asked that each par- 
ticipant discuss his company's degree of de- 
pendence upon Canadian crude, its pro- 
jected plans for alternate sources of supply, 
the impact on the market, and other relevant 
data towards developing an allocation sys- 
tem. 

DEGREE OF DEPENDENCE 

Koch looks to Canada for 90% of its crude 
oll, Since Koch's refinery cannot operate at 
10% of its capacity, Koch is, in actuality, 
completely dependent upon Canadian crude. 
PROJECTED PLANS FOR ALTERNATE SOURCES OF 

SUPPLY 


I have attached a map showing possible 
alternate sources of supply for Koch's re- 
finery. These alternates include: 

(1) Reversal of TransMountain Pipeline 
to bring Alaskan and other offshore crude to 
the landlocked states. This idea is attractive 


since it cam be accomplished for the least _ 


cost.” 

{2) Two potential Trans-U.S. 
and a reversal of El Paso Pipeline. 

(3) A pipeline running from Capline to 
St. Paul. 

(4) A pipeline from El Dorado, Kansas, to 
St. Paul, 

None of these alternate sources is presently 
available. All of them would require sub- 
stantial lead time. I will be happy to try to 
answer any questions you might have con- 
cerning the possibilities shown in the at- 
tached drawing. It should be emphasized that 
it is in the interest of everyone concerned 
that available pipeline capacity be used 
where possible. To accomplish this goal, the 
United States and Canada will have to reach 
sa long-term understanding. 

IMPACT UPON MARKET 


Koch will lose tts market share if it does 
not receive enough crude oll to run near 
capacity. To the extent that Koch's market 
share can ‘be replaced, we expect it would be 
replaced by major oil companies diverting 
petroleum products from refineries located 
in Chicago and points south. This would be 
particularly true with gasoline. The impact 
upon distillates will likely to be a shortfall 
in the area as Koch does not believe that 
there ts sufficient pipeline capacity to quickly 
replace production if Minnesota refineries 
are shut down. 

The impact upon the market for #6 oil 
would be much more dramatic, particularly 
in the winter, If there is not sufficient re- 
fining capacity in the area to supply the de- 
mand for #6 oil, it is quite likely that 
schools, hospitals, and other industrial users 
will experience an extreme shortfall. This 
is true because #6 oil cannot be transported 
into the area by pipeline; and during the 
critical winter months while the river is 
frozen, #6 oil cannot be transported by 
barge. 


Pipelines 


OTHER RELEVANT DATA 


We believe that there is sufficient objective 
data for the FEA to determine what areas 
are truly Canadian dependent and what re- 
finerles should receive priority allocation. I 
have brought with me copies of a revised 
edition of Koch Refining Company’s Position 
Paper which contains much of the data that 
can be used by FEA In establishing its alloca- 
tion regulations. 


Koch suggests that the FEA establish 
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priority refiners or priority areas based upon 
supply routes, Koch believes that the re- 
fineries located in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
have the highest degree of Canadian depend- 
ence. It is Koch's belief, also, that the States 
of North Dakota and Montana have a high 
degree of dependence and that some con- 
sideration should be given to refineries in 
northern Michigan. 

Once the Number One priority area has 
been established, this area should be given 
the first opportunity to nominate for Cana- 
dian crude. Nominations should be allowed 
at least up to the 1972 runs to capacity ratio 
for refiners in the top priority classification, 
with provision for additional capacity con- 
structed after 1972 with the same ratio. Nom- 
inations could be made monthly. Thero 
should be no adverse effect on a refiner's 
allocation if it falls to purchase full nom- 
imation because of factors beyond that re- 
finer’s control, including economic factors 
such as the Canadian export tax and/or the 
U.S. supplementary fee. 

Once the nominations have been compieted 
for the first priority class, then other re- 
finers with s historic purchase position or a 
lesser but yet documented need for Canadian 
crude should be given. The balance of Cana- 
dian crude not taken should be offered to 
all other refiners. 


CONCLUSION 


We strongly urge the FEA to undertake a 
priority allocation plan based upon the ob- 
jective findings of a refiner's need for Cana- 
dian crude. The United States should nego- 
tiate a U.S.-Canadian energy policy to en- 
courage the development and use of pipelines 
which would deliver Alaskan and other off- 
shore crude to the landlocked states. After 
the energy policy is negotiated, the FEA 
should modify its priority allocation regu- 
lations to work in tandem with the U.S,- 
Canadian energy policy. 

Exchange agreements between the United 
States and Canadian refiners should be made 
a part of this energy policy. These exchanges 
Should be keyed to the priority allocation 
pian which establishes priority based upon 
need. - 

The need for competitively-priced Cana- 
dian crude cannot be overemphasized. An 
allocation program that allocates a crude 
oll too expensive to be refined is not mean- 
ingful. Though we cannot control the Cana- 
dian export tax, the Administration has the 
authority to remove the supplementary fee 
insofar as it affects Canadian crude oil com- 
ing into this Country. It must be recognized 
that Canadian crude oil must be made eco- 
nomically attractive when it is the solo 
source of supply. It is to the best interests 
of the United States to develop a joint en- 
ergy policy with Canada, and this policy 
should include the continued importation of 
Canadian crude at competitive prices, 


STATEMENT OP PAUL A. JOHNSON 


My name is Paul Johnson and I am man- 
ager of purchasing for the 8M Company 
which has headquarters in St. Paul. 

3M, which had sales last year of nearly 
$3 billion, employs approximately 48,000 peo- 
ple in the United States. We are the largest 
Single employer in Minnesota and indeed the 
upper Middle West. We have manufacturing 
facilities in all of the northern tier states of 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

So we recognize that we have a responsi- 
bility to keep our operations running, our 
employees working. And that ts why we are 
here today: We cannot continue to operate 
unless there is a continuing flow of crude oil 
to the refineries that serve the 17 oil consum- 
ing 3M plants in that part of the country. 

In fact, the operations of all our plants 
which use oll—some 41—in other parts of the 
country also would be severely affected, if the 
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fiow of Canadian crude should stop and no 
other supplies substituted. Our plants are 
dependent upon each other to produce our 45 
major product lines. 

So, for us—and we believe the country— 
this is just not a regional problem but a 
national problem. 

My purpose in being here today is to under- 
score the gravity of the situation and to 
argue as strenuously and persuasively as I 
can that positive steps be taken right now 
while there still is enough time for us to act. 

Permit me, for a moment, to make just two 
observations. 

My first observation is this: It would be a 
mistake for us to look at the supply problem 
in terms of yesterday's needs or in terms of 
merely maintaining present supply levels. 

Each year about 2.5 million people are 
entering the work force in the United States. 
Each one of those people means more con- 
sumption of energy on the job and, af home, 
as consumers—even though we try to con- 
serve energy as much as possible. 

What does this mean in terms of a large 
manufacturing company such as 3M? 

Thirty-sevent percent of 3M’s total U.S. 
base period fuel oil came from the Upper 
Tier refineries which are 90 per cent depend- 
ent upon Canadian oil. 

We project that fuel oil consumption at 
the 17 3M plants in this part of the country 
will grow by & factor of 4.25 times by 1979, 
even if we continue to receive and use nat- 
ural gas. 

We, of course, anticipate that we will not 
continue to receive the natural gas that we 
are now receiving, so I have made some other 
ealculations that should interest you. If we 
have no interruptible gas by 1979, for ex- 
ample, our need for oil will be almost five 
times what it was in the base period. If, in 
addition, there is no “firm” gas available 
to us, our need for oil will increase by a fac- 
tor of 5.6 from the base period of 1972. 

Those are mighty sobering statistics espe- 
elally when we consider that they are prob- 
ably representative of many other growth 
companies in the area. So it is not just to- 
day's problem we are dealing with. It is the 
future of the whole region and that future 
is no further away than 1983—just eight 
years. 

My second observation is directed at one 
of the major concerns toward which other 
witmesses have addressed their remarks, 
namely alternate supplies of oil or substi- 
tution of coal. In this connection, we fore- 
see a transportation problem—and not just 
involving, say, coal from the west even if it 
were obtainable, but also in terms of oil from 
other parts of the country. 

Number six oil is so heavy that it just 
cannot be moved through a pipeline; it must 
be hauled either by truck or railroad tank 
car. We are a major user of Number six. In 
fact, we project that we may need 44 mil- 
lion gallons of it by 1979 in these 17 plants— 
about five-sixths of our total usage. But, 
im order to use it, we need refineries in 
reasonably close proximity to our plants if 
we are to transport it efficiently. All of which 
means that there is a real need to keep the 
Koch and Northwest refineries operating in 
our region, if our fuel requirements are to 
be satisfied. 

As for coal, particularly western coal, we 
have been thinking long and hard about 
using it in our operations. Our engineers 
tell me that the boilers necessary for our 
operations—that is, industrialized, dual 
boilers that can burn pulverized coal with oil 
have not even been designed yet, let alone 
produced. It will take approximately three 
to five years to design and make such boil- 
ers. And, of course, they will not be designed 
and made until supplies and transportation 
of coal are assured. 

So, looking at the time frame in which we 
are operating, we do not see coal as the sal- 
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vation fuel that will save us from the prob- 
lem that we now face. 

Gasification of coal also does not seem to 
be a solution. The technology has not been 
fully developed. Besides our research people 
tell me that about fifty per cent of the 
energy obtained from coal in the gasification 
process is wasted. The message I get from 
them is that it is far more efficient to burn 
coal as coal. 

What are the solutions to the problem 
posed by our Canadian friends? 

I think that we should recognize that they 
also have a problem. This was outlined to 
us at a seminar sponsored by the Upper 
Midwest Council in St. Paul last week. At 
this meeting, diplomats, businessmen and 
others from both countries had a frank ex- 
change of views. I think that, in view of what 
we all learned, Senator Mondale’s proposal 
for a swapping of oll deserves serious con- 
sideration and perhaps adoption by both 
countries as part of their respective energy 
policies. 

In the interim, 3M, as one concerned 
company, is doing what it can. Our energy 
conservation program in the United States 
already has yielded savings of 14 per cent 
in overall usage. We think that we can move 
this figure up to 30 percent. 

There is no doubt that conservation is an 
important action that we can all take, par- 
ticularly in the short term. 

We should not lose sight of the fact, how- 
ever, that we eventually will need more pro- 
duction of energy. So our country needs an 
energy policy that will provide incentives 
both for energy conservation and energy de- 
velopment. 

If that happens, 3M can continue produc- 
ing and 3M employees can continue working. 

Thank you very much for inviting me here 
today. 


TESTIMONY From JOHN C. McKay 


My name is John McKay. I am the direc- 
tor of the Minnesota Energy Agency. Gov- 
ernor Wendell Anderson appointed me to 
head this agency, and gave me the responsi- 
bility to see that the energy which flows into 
Minnesota is used to protect the public 
health, safety, well-being, and jobs of Min- 
nesotans. 

My purpose before you today is to bring 
to your attention a most urgent, acute and 
serious situation as it affects the refiners 
and distributors, and the public, in our state. 

Canadian crude oil is a vital source of en- 
ergy for the state of Minnesota, There are 
three refineries in Minnesota (at St. Paul 
Park, Pine Bend, and Wrenshall), and one 
in Superior, Wisconsin. These refineries have 
a total capacity of 220,000 barrels per day 
and together they supply approximately 50% 
of all refined petroleum products consumed 
in Minnesota. Canadian crude oil represents 
85 to 90% of the feedstocks of these three 
refineries. This crude oil is delivered by the 
Lakehead/Interprovincial Pipeline. Small 
amounts of additional crude oil are received 
via barge, tank car, and occasionally by 
truck, 

For the past eight months, Canadian crude 
oll has been the highest-priced crude oil in 
the world. During this period, old domestic 
crude oil has sold at $5.25 per barrel, new 
crude at $10.50-$11.00 per barrel, Mideast 
oil for slightly over $11.00 per barrel, and 
Canadian crude oil at $13.00 per barrel. This 
price inequity has placed our local refiners 
at a severe competitive disadvantage and 
has caused them to substantially reduce 
their production in order to minimize losses. 

‘The Old Oil Price Equalization regulations 
promulgated by the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration (also known as the Entitlements 
Program) were designed to alleviate this 
situation by providing cash payments to re- 
finers dependent upon new domestic or im- 
ported crude oil. This program has been 
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only partially successful: it has reduced only 
Slightly the cost for crude oil paid by our 
four refineries, but it has not restored them 
to their former competitive equality with 
other refiners. 

The reduction of Canadian crude ojl im- 
ports coupled with noncompetitive prices 
may force the four Upper Midwest refineries 
to close long before the flow of Canadian 
oil ceases in 1982. The petroleum industry 
estimates that available capacity in existing 
transportation systems can provide only 50% 
of the shortfall. The net effect of the closing 
of these four refineries would thus reduce 
Minnesota’s supply of refined petroleum 
products by approximately 20 to 25%. 

The loss of this supply would have a cat- 
astrophic impact on our state's economy. 
Through the use of an econometric model, 
the Minnesota Energy Agency has projected 
the following impacts of the closing of these 
Upper Midwest refineries. In the production 
and distribution of petroleum, the state 
would lose 4,600 jobs, the gross state product 
would be reduced by $170 million, and the 
state would lose $38 million in tax revenues. 

Although there is much that could be 
done by state and federal agencies to alle- 
viate the problems caused by this shortage, 
the sheer magnitude of the crisis that would 
be caused may nullify such efforts. For ex- 
ample, if we do nothing but proportionally 
reduce the oil available to each segment 
of the Minnesota economy by 25%, Min- 
nesota could suffer the loss of 16% of the 
labor force or 258,000 jobs, the gross state 
product could be reduced by $3.99 billion, 
and state revenues could be reduced by $351 
million. These effects would have to be 
prevented, but no federal or state program, 
proposed or contemplated, can effectively 
allocate the kind of shortage the loss of 
Canadian supply would bring about. Mere 
statistics cannot, of course, measure the 
severe human impact of such massive eco- 
nomic dislocations. Moreover, such eco- 
nomic difficulties would not be confied to 
Minnesota. The loss of the products from 
these four refineries would severely affect 
the economy of the Upper Midwest and 
would, in the end, affect the national econ- 
omy as well, 

Announced natural gas curtailments make 
Minnesota's future even more bleak; Min- 
nesota faces a 30% reduction in annual nat- 
ural gas supplies by 1980. Most of the cur- 
tailed users will be turning to petroleum 
as an alternate fuel, thus placing a 700 mil- 
Hon gallon additional annual demand on 
refinery production. If capacity continues to 
shrink, Minnesota’s economy—and that of 
the entire Upper Midwest—will suffer severe 
dislocations. 

The Minnesota Energy Agency believes 
that the only feasible short-term solution 
to this energy “squeeze” is appropriate fed- 
eral action designed to assure an adequate 
volume of Canadian crude oil for Upper 
Midwest refineries as total Canadian exports 
decrease. 

IMPACT OF PROPOSED FEA REGULATIONS 

Instead of accomplishing these objectives, 
however, the proposed regulations will seri- 
ously jeopardize the Upper Midwest's energy 
supply. The regulations are predicated on 
the notion that historic use should govern 
future supply. The concept of allocating de- 
creasing supplies of Canadian crude oil to 
U.S. refiners based on their historic use cre- 
ates two major inequities: 

(1) Distorted Base Period. The proposed 
regulations would give each refiner a share of 
future Canadian oil imports proportionately 
equal to its share of imports during the pe- 
riod May 1, 1974, through April 30, 1975. As 
pointed out above, Minnesota refineries have 
been operating far below their rated refinery 
capacities during this period. If access to 
future shipments of Canadian crude oil were 
to be based upon the percentage of Canadian 
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crude oil used during the base period, the 
four Upper Midwest refineries would receive 
an artificially-lowered fraction of total Ca- 
nadian imports. Therefore, if a base period 
formula is adopted, it should use a year end- 
ing no later than December 31, 1973, so that 
Canadian crude oil allocations will not re- 
flect distorted market conditions. 

(2) Inequitable Distribution of Shrinking 
Supply. A base period allocation system may 
have the advantage of simplicity, but it has 
the fatal disadvantage of severely disrupting 
the energy supply of the Upper Midwest. In 
order to permit our refineries enough time 
to find additional crude oil supplies, the 
Minnesota Energy Agency strongly supports 
a Canadian crude oil allocation program 
based upon a refiner’s access to alternative 
sources of crude oll. That is, a refiner with 
access to non-Canadian crude oll should not 
be allowed to import Canadian crude oil so 
that a refiner who has no source of crude 
oil other than Canadian imports may con- 
tinue to operate. Under such a plan, the four 
refineries in Minnesota and Wisconsin would 
continue to receive an adequate feedstock— 
albeit at a greatly inflated price—until they 
obtained other sources through construction 
of new pipelines. 

The only objection to such an approach 
is that the Federal Energy Administration 
may face some difficulty in deciding which 
refiners shall receive a priority allocation of 
Canadian crude oil. However, no adminis- 
trative difficulty of such a program can com- 
pare to the severe economic difficulties faced 
by Minnesota and its neighbors if the sim- 
plistic and misguided regulations are adopted 
as proposed. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify 
on these regulations. 


STATEMENT OF KENNARD C. KAPLAN 


My name is Kennard C. Kaplan and I am 
on the board of directors of the Minnesota 
Association of Commerce and Industry 
(MACI). MACI is a membership organization 


consisting of approximately 1700 Minnesota 
businesses, We are the largest business orga- 
nization in Minnesota and as such we speak 
for the business community. 

In addition to serving on the board of di- 
rectors of MACI, I also am chairman of the 
Association’s energy task force. This task 
force was recently formed to assist govern- 
mental bodies in making proper decisions in 
regard to energy allocation and energy con- 
servation, and also to coordinate the appli- 
cation of these discussions within the busi- 
ness community. 

Minnesota industry has been notified that 
large gas users will be curtailed by 1978 
which is extremely distressing. Fuel oil, pro- 
pane, and electricity are our only acceptable 
alternatives due to environmental restric- 
tions on coal. Natural gas provides 50% of 
the energy used in U.S. industry. 

Proper allocation of Canadian crude oil is 
probably more vital to Minnesota than to 
any other state or region of the nation. 
Nearly 90 per cent of all the crude oil avail- 
able to Minnesota comes from Canada. Un- 
fortunately, if this supply is curtailed, we 
have no alternative source. 

Minnesota has three oil refineries. There. is 
also one immediately across our border in 
Superior, Wisconsin. These four refineries 
have a total capacity of slightly less than %4 
million barrels per day and collectively they 
supply about 50 per cent of all of the petro- 
leum products consumed in Minnesota. 

Since there currently are no viable alter- 
natives to the supply of Canadian crude oil 
to the four local refineries a reduction in the 
supply of Canadian crude oil would have one 
of the following potential effects. 

1. One or more of these local refineries 
would have to shut down and the available 
supply of petroleum products in Minnesota 
would be proportionately reduced; or 
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2. Petroleum products would be available 
to Minnesota in amounts equal to the needs, 
but at grossly inflated prices and at a net 
waste of the energies involved to transport 
petroleum products from distant refineries. 

In our opinion, neither of these net re- 
sults is acceptable. 

The magnitude of the potential impact 
from the loss of our current supply of Ca- 
nadian crude oil is almost unbelievable. A 
loss of only 25 per cent of the available 
Canadian crude oil without its replacement 
at inflated prices would cause an overall re- 
duction in the Minnesota economy of about 
25 per cent and a job loss of nearly % of 
our labor force. It is inconceivable that Min- 
nesota could remain economically viable 
with the loss of these 14 million jobs. Our 
gross state product could be reduced nearly 
$4 billion and our state tax revenues reduced 
by about $350 million. These losses, of 
course, would be proportionately reflected in 
the region as well as in the nation. 

The regulations under consideration today 
are based on the concept that historic use 
should govern future supply. On the surface 
this appears to be fair and equitable. How- 
ever, the period of determining this historic 
use is the year beginning May,.1, 1974 and 
ending April 30, 1975. For several reasons, 
this period is one in which the four local 
refineries have been operating far below their 
rated capacity. A more equitable period for 
determining historic use would be one in- 
corporating calendar year 1973, or perhaps a 
period even earlier than this. 

In closing, let me say that the Minnesota 
Association of Commerce and Industry does 
not often appear before a federal agency in 
Washington or before the United States Con- 
gress. However, the impact of the proposed 
regulations you are. considering is so great 
that we have no alternative but to come 
before you with this testimony today. Our 
concern is not only related to fairness—it 
is related to the economic survival of Min- 
nesota, its business, and indeed all of its 
citizens! 


REMARKS OF SENATOR KENNEDY 
AT THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day evening, May 9, the distinguished 
chairman of the Health Subcommittee 
(Senator Kennepy) of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which I am the ranking member, de- 
livered an excellent address at the Har- 
vard School of Public Health. His speech 
addresses the related issues of biomedical 
research and health manpower, and the 
problem of developing a national strategy 
in regard to health edueation and 
prevention. 

I share Senator Kennepy’s pride in 
the accomplishments of the Nation’s bio- 
médical research effort and support his 
urging for greater public accountability 
in biomedical research. 

One does not have to agree with all 
Senator Kennepy has said, to consider 
that he has provided excellent insights 
into the health manpower problems of 
this Nation—geographic and specialty 
maldistribution of physicians and the 
problem of foreign medical graduates— 
FMG’s. He challenges the health profes- 
sions schools to come to grips with the 
problems to insure overcoming- physi- 
cians’ geographic maladministration. I 
agree. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the remarks by Senator KENNEDY 
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at the Harvard School of Public Health 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY AT 

THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


President Bok, Dean and Mrs. Hiatt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Patullo, and distinguished guests, 
I welcome the opportunity to be here with 
you this evening to participate in the dedi- 
cation of this magnificent new teaching fa- 
cility for the Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Each of us is profoundly grateful to the 
donors whose philanthropy has turned your 
dream into reality. We are especially grate- 
ful for the generosity of the Kresge Foun- 
dation and the Kellogg Fouridation. 

I know of your programi to re-examine 
health involving diverse parts of the Uni-* 
versity. Derek Bok and Howard Hiatt’s lead- 
ership and vision have been and will con- 
tinue to be instrumental in the success of 
your efforts. The University, and the public 
will be the beneficiaries of this crucial en- 
deavor. I want you to know that I am anxious 
to help and assist you in any way possible 
as you go forward. 

Though we proudly list the achievements 
of nearly three decades of biomedical re- 
search, there has been very little improve- 
ment in life expectancy for adults since the 
1920's. We simply have not found effective 
means for coping with most major chronic 
and social diseases. 

Our statistics reveal intolerably high num- 
bers of people being disabled—many per- 
manently—by preventable and curable dis- 
eases. Too many people die prematurely from 
causes that could have been controlled. Too 
many are being maimed or killed in acci- 
dents, or leading destructive life styles. We 
also know that many of our children are 
born with seriously disabling conditions 
which might have been averted; that too 
many are susceptible to a host of insidious 
cripplers and killers that over forty-five per- 
cent of our adult population does not en- 
gage in physical activity for the purpose of 
exercise; that motor vehicle accidents are 
the leading cause of death for those under 
35 years of age; that infectious syphilis is at 
its highest level ever recorded in this coun- 
try; and, that close to 300,000 deaths per year 
from various diseases are linked to cigarette 
smoking. 

There has been much recent interest in 
these problems. My own health manpower 
bill speaks to the issue for more of primary 
care professionals. There has been a Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Health Education. 

However, not enough has been accom- 
plished. I have, therefore authored legisla- 
tion to establish a national strategy for edu- 
cation in health promotion and preventive 
medicine. In hearings before my Subcom- 
mittee yesterday, I had the privilege of hear- 
ing the eloquent comments of one of the 
distinguished members of your faculty, Dr. 
Jeanette Simmons. We know, for example, 
that life expectancy can be increased by as 
much as 14 years if only people will exercise 
moderation in their normal daily living 
habits. 

The Harvard School of Public Health and 
its sister institutions throughout the na- 
tion have a crucial role to play in the design 
and implementation of this national strate- 
gy. The American public will look to you for 
leadership. 

Now for the remainder of this evening I 
want to discuss with you two seemingly dis- 
parate issues—biomedical research and 
health manpower. 

But as you know, the creation of new 
knowledge and the education of the nation’s 
health manpower are intimately intertwined. 
Basic and clinical research are at the heart 
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of medical education. The gifted individuals, 
whose efforts have made the United States 
the envy of the world in biomedical research, 
are the faculty of the medical schools. And, 
as you know, these institutions are terribly 
dependent upon public funds to continue 
and to expand their activities. 

Public support, which implies confidence 
and trust, has become so substantial that 
many of them believe it is theirs by right, It 
is not. The plain truth is that the National 
Institutes of Health has been a “sacred cow”, 
‘Those days are gone, 

The NIH is no longer immune from re- 
sponsible and penetrating inquiry by those 
who underwrite its program—the American 
people, 

Last December, at the “other” Ivy League 
Medical School in New Haven, I announced 
that I would undertake a thorough examin- 
ation of the programs and policies of NIH. 
This provoked a considerable degree of anx- 
iety in the scientific community and a con- 
siderable degree of support from the public. 
These divergent reactions underscore the 
need for a constructive examination of NIH; 
an examination whose purpose would be to 
reconcile the goals and priorities of the na- 
tion’s biomedical research scientists and 
those of the society that pays their bills. 

In order to facilitate this examination, I 
authored legislation which created the Pres- 
ident’s Biomedical Research Panel. That 
Panel is now hard at work. Its report is due 
next spring. And I believe it will make a 
significant contribution to the reestablish- 
ment of public confidence in the nation’s 
biomedical research effort. I urge all inter- 
ested parties to cooperate fully with the 
panel. 

In recent years, many areas of biomedical 
research have come under public scrutiny. 
The pros and cons of fetal research have been 
debated on the floor of the House and Sen- 
ate. Psychosurgery research would have been 
banned by a recent, unsuccessful, Senate 
Amendment, The risks and benefits of ge- 
netic engineering have been debated in the 
lay press, on campuses and in the Congress. 
So has behavior control research. Advances 
in organ transplantation have spurred legal 
debate over the definition of life and death. 
The development of dialysis machines pro- 
voked a major public policy decision con- 
cerning equity and access to medical care. 
Finally, the public is demanding that work 
in the laboratory pay off in the doctor's of- 
fice. 

In most of these examples academia has 
been on the defensive. It has chosen to view 
public scrutiny as a threat to scientific in- 
dependence. It has chosen to view public 
involvement in particular research areas as 
inappropriate and representative of a trend 
toward anti-intellectualism. As one scientist 
put it in testimony before the Health Sub- 
committee—“The public should decide how 
much money biomedical research deserves in 
comparison to other needs, but having done 
that, scientists should be left completely 
alone.” 

The implication is that only scientists 
should determine how to spend public mon- 
ey, and that only scientists can ensure the 
ethics and safety of their own research. 

I join academia in pointing with pride 
to the accomplishments of the nation’s bio- 
medical research effort. 

However, I believe this elitist and acutely 
parochial approach does not serve the coun- 
try well. It is an approach that will assure 
continuing tension between the scientific 
community and the public. 

I do not doubt the capabilities of the na- 
tion’s biomedical research scientists. I do not 
doubt the unparalleled record of accomp- 
lishments of NIH. The current tension does 
not arise out of a concern for the technical 
competence of our scientists. Their expertise 
is unquestioned. 
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The tension arises from a concern about 
how research priorities are set by the scien- 
tific community. It arises from a concern 
about the implications of research; it arises 
from a concern as to whether certain research 
should be done at all, and, if so, under what 
conditions. Finally, it arises from a concern 
about the safety of some research prospects. 

The technology of biomedical research has 
advanced so rapidly that it has outstripped 
our capacity to understand its implications, 
We can do things today whose effects we 
simply cannot predict or control or even fully 
understand. We are in uncharted waters. I 
do not believe anyone really wants to turn 
back, I think society wants to proceed more 
cautiously. And, I believe society will insist 
on involving itself more in the decision-mak- 
ing process, 

Last summer, molecular biologists from 
around the world, who had developed tech- 
niques of creating new forms of life, volun- 
tarily called a halt to their experiments. For 
literally the first time in the history of sci- 
ence, researchers stopped their work to con- 
sider its implications; to see if they should 
go forward at all; to see if proper safeguards 
could be developed; to see if the risks to the 
laboratory technicians and surrounding 
population couldn’t be minimized. 

Seyeral months later, having considered 
the problems, having weighed the potential 
risks of the research against the potential 
benefits; having developed certain safe- 
guards, they lifted the self-imposed mora- 
torium, 

It was commendable that scientists at- 
tempted to think through the social conse- 
quences of their work, It was commendable, 
but it was inadequate. It was inadequate 
because scientists alone decided to impose 
the moratorium and scientists alone decided 
to lift it. Yet the factors under consideration 
extended far beyond their technical com- 
petence. In fact they were making public 
policy. And they were making it in private. 
Regardless of the merits of thelr motivation, 
they reached their decisions in isolation 
from society. It certainly is not clear to me 
that the ban should have been lifted when 
it was. 

There were observers from the press and 
non-scientists consultants at this famous 
Asilomar Conference. But these observers 
were not equals. They were not full partici- 
pants in the decision-making process. Sci- 
ence has a responsibility to translate its 
work into understandable terms. And hav- 
ing done so, it has an obligation to justify it 
in the context of the common n 

When science develops techniques that 
have the potential to fundamentally 
society, society has the right to determine 
how the technique is to be used, whether it 
should be developed in the first place, and 
if so, under what constraints. 

A decision to pursue the kind of research 
discussed at Asilomar requires the informed 
consent of the soclety—which, after all—is 
called upon to fund it. 

A major goal of the examination of NIH 
will be to explore ways to bring the public 
into this process. I am not raising the spectre 
of having laymen pass judgment on scien- 
tific protocols. Iam s that there is a 
role for the public in the setting of research 
priorities; there certainly is a role for the 
public in the evaluation of research at the 
frontier of medicine. So too must the public 
be involved in decisions regarding the appli- 
cation of new knowledge. 

With society's informed consent, scien- 
tists can devote their creative talent to the 
scientific problems at hand; without it their 
energies will be diluted by the need to fend 
off challenges from a hostile society. 

There can be no turning back to the days 
when scientists were left totally on their 
own to chart their own course. Recent events 
have demonstrated that. The public will 
immerse itself in the affairs of science. 
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Whether it does so constructively will depend 
on the of scientists to welcome 
public participation. 

The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges has proposed an amendment to the 
Freedom of Information Act which would 
essentially exempt research protocols from 
public scrutiny. 

I will oppose this amendment. To deny the 
public access to publicly funded research. 
which frequently involves human subjects, is 
unwise and unwarranted. A proposal such as 
this further undermines public trust and 
confidence in the scientific community. In 
the long run it will be counter-productive. 

Now, I would like to turn my attention 
to manpower. There are many distinct as- 
pects of the nation’s health manpower 
crisis—a crisis which is national in scope, 
and has been a long time in the making. 
It has been documented time and time 
again, from the landmark Flexner Report in 
1910 to the American Association of Medi- 
cal Colleges Task Force Report on FMGs last 
year. 

The plain truth is that the efforts of the 
voluntary sector to cope with the problems 
have failed. The time has come to face that 
fact. It is time for a new policy. It is time 
for a policy of shared responsibility between 
the voluntary sector and the government 
which will not fail. Make no mistake about 
it, the continuation of federal support is 
dependent upon the creation of this new 
policy. 

I would like to discuss these manpower 
problems with you and to ask your coopera- 
tion and support for a program to solve 
them. 

The first and most important problem is 
the geographic maldistribution of health pro- 
fessionals, Geographic maldistribution is so 
extreme that it is a national . For 
every 100,000 persons in South Dakota, there 
are only 71 physicians providing patient care. 
But in Massachusetts there are 177 physicians 
for every 100,000 persons. 

Too frequently, the medical meccas of this 
nation have turned their back on the com- 
munities in which they are located. Yet it is 
the millions of low and middie income 
Americans whom the official spokesmen of 
the academic health centers call upon to pay 
their salaries. 

Within the states the problem is also 
great. For example, in 1950, more than fifty 
percent of Chicago’s doctors were in the 
suburbs. 

You and I both know the affluent suburbs 
of this nation have an infinite capacity to 
devour physician services. But these services 
are also needed in our urban and rural areas. 
If the needs of these other areas are also 
to be met, we have to find better ways to 
counterbalance the magnetic medical draw- 
ing power of our rich suburban areas. 

So far, our efforts to cope with the prob- 
lem have been disappointing failures. In 
New England in the 1920's free automobiles 
or rent-free houses were offered to attract 
physicians to small towns. Under the Com- 
monwealth Fund Fellowship Program in the 
1930's, physicians were encouraged to prac- 
tice in rural areas. The AMA and many state 
governments have programs to attract physi- 
cians to practice in shortage areas. The Fed- 
eral Hill-Burton Program was guided by the 
assumption that physicians would follow 
hospitals into rural areas. And yet, in spite 
of all these efforts, the problem is worse to- 
day than it has ever been before, 

The hour is late, if we are to devise an 
institutional support mechanism, which will 
effectively overcome geographic maldistribu- 
tion. The approach proposed by the AAMC, 
S. 990, will not suffice. Where is your pro- 
posal? 

Thus far, I have preferred the continua- 
tion and expansion of institutional support 
as the best way to assure the financial sta- 
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bility of this nation’s health professions 
schools. 

But if the schools refuse to face up to the 
problem of geographic maldistribution, I in- 
tend to propose that the government stop 
giving them the money, and give it instead 
to students in a wholly voluntary program. 
If the schools won't cooperate, I know the 
students will. 

Requiring health professions schools, as a 
condition of federal support, to come to grips 
with the problem of geographic maldistribu- 
tion or any other commonly agreed upon 
health manpower problem does not inherent- 
ly pose a threat to academic freedom, which 
you and I treasure. 

I need only remind you that in 1971, when 
the Congress first authorized the capitation 
program that its receipt was conditioned 
upon each school agreeing to increase its 
enrollment. At that time there was not a 
murmer about inappropriate federal intru- 
sion into the academic freedom of the 
schools. In my judgment the situation we 
face today is directly analogous to that 
set of circumstances. 

Another manpower problem is the gross 
maldistribution of physicians among spe- 
cialties. In 1949, fifty percent of all physicians 
considered themselves to be in general 
practice. By 1970, that percentage had 
dropped to 22 percent, and the situation 
was completely out of hand. You and I both 
understand that this is a complicated prob- 
lem. It is largely a result of changes in 
undergraduate medical education, the grow- 
ing complexity of medical science, and the 
service needs of hospitals, especially the 
teaching hospitals. Yet, the results of this 
trend toward increased specialization work 
all too frequently to the disadvantage of 
the American public. 

We have too many surgeons. We do too 
much surgery. We perform surgical proce- 
dures that are unnecessary. And we perform 
these unnecessary procedures in the highest 
cost setting of the health care system. And— 
we have far too few primary care physicians. 

The time has come to place an upper limit 
on the number of residency training posi- 
tions. And the time has come to create a 
system which will result in the reasonable 
allocation of these positions among the vari- 
ous specialties. The ultimate authority for 
this program must be vested in the public 
sector, though the views of the private sector 
must be a part of that process, 

The days of laissez-faire production of 
super-specialists are numbered. 

We must also find a way to make residency 
training more flexible to accommodate the 
special need of those who cannot reasonably 
be expected to be on call 120 hours a week. 
I intend to amend my manpower bill to 
achieve this p . 

Still another major manpower problem in- 
volves medical licensure. Requirements for 
licensure vary enormously among the states. 
Twenty-nine states still have specific re- 
quirements for premedical college work. And 
sixteen states continue to require basic sci- 
ence certificates. In addition, most American 
graduates take the National Board Exami- 
nation, while most foreign medical graduates 
take the Plex Examination. Several states 
retain the option of setting their own pass- 
ing levels for these examinations. 

Disease does not respect state boundarles. 
I believe, therefore, that the minimum re- 
quirements for the privilege to practice 
medicine should be uniform in every state. 
We must find a better way to assure the 
continued competence of physicians. 

A related problem here is the sharp up- 
turn in recent years in the number of foreign 
medical graduates coming to this country 
from developing nations. Today one out of 
every five practicing physicians is an FMF. 
And one of three residents is foreign trained. 

There are more Indian psychiatrists in the 
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United States than there are in India, Vir- 
tually the entire first year graduating class 
at the new medical school in Chiengmai, 
Thailand chartered an airplane and flew off 
to the United States. And one-fourth of all 
the physicians trained in the Philippines 
are now practicing in America. In the Philip- 
pines the ECFMG is administered in a base- 
ball stadium in order to accommodate the 
throngs who wish to emigrate. 

Many foreign medical graduates who are 
not fully licensed are practicing medicine of 
dubious quality. The fact is that there are 
more than 14,000 FMGs who are not so li- 
censed and who are not in approved training 
programs. 

This sorry situation amounts to a dual 
class system of medical care in which the less 
fortunate citizens of our society are increas- 
ingly forced to rely for their medical care on 
persons who may not even be able to speak 
to them in their own language. 

It is unconscionable for the richest na- 
tion on earth to have to rely on tens of 
thousands of foreign medical graduates to 
attempt to care for its own people. And it is 
equally unconscionable for this rich nation 
to drain away the skilled health manpower 
of the poorest nations in the world. The ever- 
increasing influx of FMGs must be ended. 

Research and manpower are two of the in- 
dispensable ingredients of an excellent 
health care system. We have reached a point 
in our nation’s history when both can fiour- 
ish only with public understanding and sup- 
port. I believe that health professions schools 
and government have no choite but to face 
this reality together. Together we can make 
our best effort to capitalize upon it, I know 
that to accomplish these objectives, we will 
need your support and understanding. We 
will also need your expertise and good will. 
The challenge before us is enormous. We can 
and must meet it. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


THE INDOCHINA MIGRATION AND 
REFUGEE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Puitre A. Hart). Under the previous 
order, the Senate will now proceed to the 
consideration of S. 1661, which will be 
stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1661) to enable the United States 
to render assistance to or in behalf of cer- 
tain migrants and refugees. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF 
A SUBSTITUTE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with an 
amendment to Strike all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 
That this Act may be cited as “The Indo- 
china Migration and Refugee Assistance Act 
of 1975”. 

Serc. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
sections (b) and (c), there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1975, in addition to amounts otherwise 
available for such purposes $405,000,000 for 
the performance of functions set forth in the 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962 (76 Stat. 121), as amended, with re- 
spect to aliens who have fied from Cambodia 
or Vietnam, such sums to remain available in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section. 
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(b) None of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act shall be available 
for the performance of functions after June 
30, 1976, other than carrying out the pro- 
visions of clauses (3), (4), (5), and (6) of 
section 2(b) of the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962, as amended. None of 
such funds shall be available for obligation 
for any purpose after September 30, 1977. 

(c)(1)(A) The President shall make every 
effort to retrieve all amounts previously au- 
thorized and appropriated for assistance to 
South Vietnam and Cambodia but not ex- 
pended before the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(B) Not less than thirty days after the date 
of enactment of this Act and not later than 
the end of each thirty-day period thereafter, 
the President shall transmit to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate a report describing fully and completely 
the steps he has taken to carry out the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph. Such reports shall continue until 
the end of the calendar year 1975. 

(2) Such amounts as have been retrieved 
on or before the date of enactment of any 
Act appropriating funds under this Act, or 
which are known on such date to be retriev- 
able, shall be available to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(3) Such amounts as have not been re- 
trieved on or before such date, or which 
were not known on such date to be re- 
trievable, shall upon retrieval be deposited 
in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(4) The amount authorized to be appro- 
priated under subsection (a) of this section 
shall be reduced by an amount equal to the 
amount made available by paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. 

(5) For the purposes of this subsection, 
“retrieve” means to make available for ex- 
penditure for purposes other than assistance 
to South Vietnam or Cambodia. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out functions utilizing 
the funds made available under this Act, 
the term “refugee” as defined in section 
2(b) (3) of the Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance Act of 1962, as amended, shall be 
deemed to include aliens who (A) because 
of persecution or fear of persecution on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opinion, 
fled from Cambodia or Vietmam; (B) can- 
not return there because of fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or po- 
litical opinion; and (C) are in urgent need 
of assistance for the essentials of life. 

Sec. 4. The President shall consult with 
and keep the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress fully and currently informed regard- 
ing the use of funds and the exercise of ac- 
tivities carried out pursuant to this Act. Re- 
ports shall be filed with the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Foreign 
Relations, Judiciary, and Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as the majority leader 
may require. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Carolyn 
Fuller, of my staff, be permitted the 
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privileges of the floor during the debate 
on S. 1661. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Jane Matthias, of 
my staff, be allowed the privileges of the 
floor during the discussion and vote on 
S. 1661. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
bill has been laid before the Senate, has 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I am ad- 
vised that it has been laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, hope- 
fully, passage of the bill before the Sen- 
ate, and the implementing appropria- 
tion bill, will mark the end of the legis- 
lative path of our involvement in Indo- 
china. For many years Congress actions 
relative to U.S. policy in Southeast Asia 
have been negative and restrictive, de- 
signed to curb the President’s authority 
and, finally, to draw the purse strings 
against any further action there by U.S. 
Forces. The bill represents a positive 
step, a situation where the President and 
the Congress are working together to 
meet the last remaining commitment— 
if I may use that much abused word— 
our Nation incurred in that conflict. 

In the last days before the fall of 
South Vietnam, tens of thousands of 
Vietnamese, including relatives and 
friends of Americans, employees of U.S. 
agencies, and others associated with 
U.S. interests, fled their homeland in 
fear of their lives. Whether those fears 
were well founded remains to be seen 
but, nevertheless, they were real. The 
United States encouraged and facili- 
tated this mass movement. As of today, 
some 127,000 refugees from Indochina 
have placed themselves in the hands of 
the United States. 

This bill wil) 
needed to he'« 
lives. 

One of the great strengths of our coun- 
try is the diversity of its people. We are 
a nation of immigrants and refugees. It 
is fitting that Congress is considering 
refugee assistance as we approach the 
bicentennial of our Nation’s birth. Help 
to those who fled from Indochina is in the 
finest tradition of America. I can think 
of no better way for Americans to reaffirm 
what this country stands for than to give 
them a warm and friendly welcome. 

Last Thursday, by a vote of 91 to 1, the 
Senate passed a resolution, which I 
quote: 

Be it resolved that the Senate reaffirms that 
the Statue of Liberty is, as Emma Lazarus 
called her, the Mother of Exiles; that the 
Senate reaffirms that the lesson of the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan lives on in the 
minds and hearts of the American people and 
is a part of their character; and that the 
Senate welcomes warmly the latest exiles to 
our shores—the refugees from South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. 


5. 1661 will implement the sentiments 
of that resolution. 

Let me summarize the provisions of 
the bill. 

It would authorize the appropriation 


authorize the funds 
Lem resettle into new 
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of $405,000,000 for refugee relief and re- 
settlement. The committee expects that 
additional funds will be requested for the 
1977 fiscal year. 

The President is directed to retrieve 
any foreign aid funds in the pipeline for 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. If these 
funds are used for refugee purposes, the 
amount must be deducted from the over- 
all $405,000,000 authorization. If not used 
for refugee purposes, they are to be re- 
turned to the Treasury. This provision is 
consistent with the thrust of Senator 
HATFIELD's bill, passed by the Senate last 
Thursday. Later, I will propose an 
amendment to update this provision. 

Assistance would be provided under the 
statutory framework of the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962. 

The programs authorized would include 
such activities as transportation of 
refugees to reception centers in the 
United States; care of refugees in the 
reception centers; onward transportation 
to areas in the United States for resettle- 
ment; vocational training, reimburse- 
ment to State and local governments for 
services performed in behalf of refugees; 
and return transportation for those who 
wish to return to their homeland. 

The President must keep Congress fully 
and currently informed concerning the 
refugee program. 

The President requested an open- 
ended authorization and the appropria- 
tion of $507 million to cover costs for 
an estimated 150,000 refugees for the 
next 14 months. The committee approved 
an authorization of $405 million, a reduc- 
tion of $102 million in the appropriation 
request. There was a strong feeling 
among the members that the cost esti- 
mates, particularly those for reimburse- 
ment to the Defense Department, were 
inflated and doubts that the total num- 
ber of refugees is not likely to reach 
150,000, the figure on which the admin- 
istration’s cost estimates were based. 
Additional funds are likely to be re- 
quired to cover the final stages of the 
program, which expires on September 30, 
1977. The committee will give careful 
consideration to any request that may 
be submitted by the President next year. 

The success of the resettlement of the 
Indochinese refugees depends in large 
measure on the voluntary agencies, not 
the U.S. Government. They are the key 
to the resettlement effort. The commit- 
tee expects that Government officials will 
render all possible assistance to these 
agencies. The committee will monitor 
the program closely to insure that this 
is done. 

The President has called for speedy 
action by Congress on this legislation. 
Executive branch witnesses told the 
committee that there are no funds avail- 
able to help expand work of the vol- 
untary agencies and that, as a conse- 
quence, bottlenecks are developing in the 
processing centers. 

Costs of the evacuation of the Viet- 
namese and initial care to date have 
been met thus far by using $98 million in 
funds previously appropriated for eco- 
nomic aid to Indochina. Those funds are 
now either exhausted or nearly ex- 
hausted, much for reimbursement to the 
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Department of Defense. But of critical 
importance is the fact that these funds 
are not available to pay for the services 
of voluntary agencies in resettling the 
refugees outside of the processing 
centers. 

The use of these funds is controlled by 
the legal parameters of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. It would be a gross distor- 
tion of that Act to use foreign aid funds 
for resettling refugees in the United 
States. Refugee relief and resettlement 
comes under the framework of the 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act 
and the funds authorized by this bill are 
essential to implementing programs for 
the refugees from Indochina. Until new 
funds are provided, the bottlenecks in the 
processing centers will stagnate the ref- 
ugee flow. 

The committee is impressed with the 
need for urgent consideration of the au- 
thorization and appropriation bills. As a 
consequence, it has brought this bill to 
the Senate floor without the detailed ex- 
amination it normally gives to a bill in- 
volving such a large sum of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. But the urgency of the fund- 
ing problem, coupled with the lack of 
hard information due to the incomplete 
picture of the dimensions of the problem, 
have persuaded the committee to temper 
its traditional caution with a liberal dose 
of humanity. 

I cannot assure the Senate that a few 
persons with unsavory backgrounds may 
slip in with those who are truly deserving 
of our sanctuary. There is no practical 
way to avoid this possibility. It is a part 
of the price to be paid for offering as- 
sylum, But we must assume that the im- 
migration officials will, in cooperation 
with our intelligence agencies, do every- 
thing reasonable to minimize problems of 
this nature. 

I might add there, Mr. President, that 
we have had assurance from the immi- 
gration service that every effort will be 
made to take care of this problem. 

Mr. President, this bill is in keeping 
with the best traditions of America. 
Americans are a warm and generous peo- 
ple who have traditionally responded 
with open hearts to those who have fied 
from oppression abroad. Since World 
War II, the United States has welcomed 
more than 1.3 million refugees, includ- 
ing 675,000 Cubans and 31,000 Hungari- 
ans. Each year some 400,000 immigrants 
join our melting pot society to add to the 
richness of our culture. 

The Vietnamese and the handful of 
Cambodians who may join our people 
will constitute only about one-sixteenth 
of 1 percent of our Nation’s population, 
hardly a ripple on this vast and diverse 
pond of Americans. 

I hope that the Senate will give this 
bill an overwhelming vote of approval. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a copy of the text of the 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962, excerpts from the committee re- 
port, certain tables concerning cost esti- 
mates for the refugee program, and a 
letter received by the committee signed 
by 28 Members of the Senate supporting 
assistance for the refugees. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE ACT 

oF 1962, AS AMENDED 

(Public Law 87-510 [ H.R. 8291], 76 Stat. 121; 
22 U.S.C. 2601, approved June 28, 1962, as 
amended by Public Law 88-634 [H.R. 
11812], 78 Scat. 1021, approved Oct. 7, 
1964) 

An act to enable the United States to par- 
ticipate in the assistance rendered to cer- 
tain migrants and refugees 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Migration and 

Refugee Assistance Act of 1962.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The President is hereby author- 
ized to continue membership for the United 
States in the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration in accordance with 
its constitution approved in Venice, Italy, 
on October 19, 1953. For the purpose of as- 
sisting in the movement of refugees and 
migrants and to enhance the economic 
progress of the developing countries by pro- 
viding for a coordinated supply of selected 
manpower, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary from time to time for the payment 
by the United States or its contributions to 
the Committee and all necessary salaries 
and expenses incidental to: United States 
participation in the Committee, 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be necessary 
from time to time— 

(1) for contributions to the activities of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for assistance to refugees under his 
mandate or in behalf of whom he is exer- 
cising his good offices; 

(2) for assistance to or in behalf of ref- 
ugees designated by the President (by class, 
group, or designation of their respective coun- 
tries of origin or areas of residence) when 
the President determines that such assistance 
will contribute to the defense, or to the se- 
curity, or to the foreign policy interests of 
the United States; 

(3) for assistance to or in behalf of ref- 
ugees in the United States whenever the 
President shall determine that such assist- 
ance would be in the interest of the United 
States: Provided, That the term “refugees” 
as herein used means aliens who (A) because 
of persecution or fear of persecution on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opinion, 
fled from a nation or area of the Western 
Hemisphere; (B) cannot return thereto be- 
cause of fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion; and (C) 
are in urgent need of assistance of the es- 
sentials of life; 

(4) for assistance to State or local public 
agencies providing services for substantial 
numbers of individuals who meet the require- 
ments of subparagraph (3) (other than clause 
(C) thereof) for (A) health services and edu- 
cational services to such individuals, and (B) 
special training for employment and services 
related thereto; 

(5) for transportation to, and resettle- 
ment in, other areas of the United States of 
individuals who meet the requirements of 
subparagraph (3) (other than clause (C) 
thereof) and who, having regard for their in- 
come and other resources, need assistance 
in obtaining such services; and 

(6) for establishment and maintenance of 
projects for employment or refresher profes- 
sional training of individuals who meet the 
requirements of subparagraph (3) (other 
than clause (C) thereof) and, who, having 
regard for their income and resources, need 
such employment or need assistance in ob- 
taining such retraining, 
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(c) Whenever the President determines it 
to be important to the national interest, not 
exceeding $10,000,000 in any fiscal year of the 
funds made available for use wnder the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
may be transferred to, and consolidated with, 
funds made available for this Act in order to 
meet unexpected urgent refugee and migra- 
tion needs. 

(d) The President shall keep the appro- 
priate committees of Congress currently in- 
formed of the wse of funds and the exercise 
of functions authorized in this Act. 

(e) Unexpected balances of funds made 
available under authority of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
and allocated or transferred for the purposes 
of sections 405(a), 405(c), 405(d) and 451(c) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, are hereby authorized to be continued 
available for the purposes of this section and 
may be consolidated with appropriations au- 
thorized by this section. 

Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out the purpose of 
this Act, the President is authorized— 

(1) to make loans, advances, and grants to, 
make and perform agreements and contracts 
with, or enter into other transactions with, 
any individual, corporation, or other body 
of persons, government or government agen- 
cy, whether within or without the United 
States, and international and intergovern- 
mental organizations; 

(2) to accept and use money, funds, prop- 
erty, and services of any kind made available 
by gift, devise, bequest, grant, or otherwise 
for such purposes. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, the functions authorized under this Act 
may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law (other than the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 7)), as amended, 
regulating the making, performance, amend- 
ment, or modification of contracts and the 
expenditure of funds of the United States 
Government as the President may specify. 

Sec. 4. (a) (1) The President is authorized 
to designate the head of any department or 
agency of the United States Government, or 
any Official thereof who is required to be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to perform 
any functions conferred upon the President 
by this Act. If the President shall so specify, 
any individual so designated under this sub- 
section is authorized to redelegate to any of 
his subordinates any functions authorized 
to be performed by him under this subsec- 
tion, except the function of exercising the 
waiver authority specified in section 3(b) of 
this Act. 

(2) Section 104(b) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1104(b) ), is amend- 
ed by inserting after the first sentence the 
following: “He shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” * 

(b) The President may allocate or transfer 
to any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment any part of any funds available for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. Such 
Tunds shall be available for obligation and 
expenditure for the purposes for which aun- 
thorized in accordance with authority grant- 
ed in this Act or under authority governing 
the activities of the agencies of the United 
States Government to which such funds are 
allocated or transferred, Funds allocated or 
transferred pursuant to this subsection to 
any such agency may be established in sepa- 
rate appropriation accounts on the books of 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 5. (a) Funds made available for the 
purposes of this Act shall be available for— 

(1) compensation, allowances, and travel 
of personnel, inclu Foreign Service per- 
sonnel whose services are utilized primarily 
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for the purpose of this Act, and without 
regard to the provisions of any other law, 
for printing and binding, and for expendi- 
tures outside the United States for the pro- 
curement of supplies and services and for 
other administrative and operating purposes 
(other than compensation of personnel) 
without regard to such laws and regulations 
governing the obligation and expenditure of 
Government funds as may be necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this Act; 

(2) Employment or assignment of Foreign 
Service Reserve officers for the duration of 
operations under this Act; 

(3) Exchange of funds without regard to 
section 3651 of the Revised Status (31 U.S.C. 
543), and loss by exchanges; 

(4) Expenses authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
801 et seq.)," not otherwise provided for; 

(5) Expenses authorized by the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890-892), as 
amended; and 

(6) All other expenses determined by the 
President to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) Except as may be expressly provided 
to the contrary in this Act, all determina- 
tions, authorizations, regulations, orders, 
contracts, agreements and other actions 
issued, undertaken, or entered Into under 
authority of any provision of law repealed 
by this Act shall continue in full force and 
effect until modified, revoked, or superseded 
under the authority of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Subsections (a), (c) and (d) of 
section 405 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, subsection (c) of section 
451 of the said Act, and the last sentence 
of section 2(a) of the Act of July 14, 1960 
(74 Stat. 504), are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7, Until the enactment of legislation 
appropriating funds for activities under this 
Act, such activities may be conducted with 
funds made available under section 451(a) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended. 


INDOCHINA MIGRATION AND REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE Act OF 1975 
May 12 (legislative day, April 21) 1975— 
Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. Sparkman, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, submitted the following 
report [to accompany S. 1061]. 
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COMMITTEE COMMENTS 


American military involvement in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia has now ended. The 
committee hopes that the divisiveness cre- 
ated by this long and tortuous involvement 
will also be ended and that Americans will 
unite in opening their arms and their hearts 
to the refugees who fied from South Vietnam 
and Cambodia in fear of their safety. 

One of the great strengths of this country 
is the diversity of its people. It is a nation 
of refugees. It is fitting that Congress is 
considering legislation to assist refugees in 
resettling in the United States as we ap- 
proach the bicentennial of our nation’s birth. 
Help to those who fied from Indochina is in 
the finest tradition of America. There is no 
better way for Americans to reafirm what 
this country stands for than to give them a 
warmı and friendly welcome. 

On May 8 by a vote of 91 to 1, the Senate 
adopted the following resolution: 

[S. Res. 148, 94th Cong., Ist sess.] 


RESOLUTION: TO WELCOME THE LATEST 
REFUGEES TO OUR SHORES 


Whereas ours is a Nation of immigrants 
and descendants of immigrants, many of 
whom fied from tyranny and bloodshed in 
their native lands where they were scorned, 
hated and hunted; and 

Whereas they came here because they 
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know they could find in America safety, 
freedom and opportunity; and 

Whereas they found all those things and 
more, for they also found America to be a 
land of compassion as well as affluence, mag- 
naminity as well as wealth; and 

Whereas Americans welcomed these fellow, 
less-fortunate human beings not only for 
their sake but for our own, knowing that 
they strengthened our national vitality, con- 
stantly renewing the diversity and richness 
of our lives and the pluralism and dynamism 
of our society; and 

Whereas this periodic influx of refugees 
and exiles can serve to keep us humble, sav- 
ing us from the sins of arrogance, pride and 
self-righteousness by reminding us of our 
origins, of the misery that abounds else- 
where in the world, and of the destiny that 
may also befall us should we betray our 
heritage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate reaffirms that 
the Statute of Liberty is, as Emma Lazarus 
called her, the Mother of Exiles; that the 
Senate reaffirms that the lesson of the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan lives on in the 
minds and hearts of the American people 
and is a part of their character; and that 
the Senate welcomes warmly the latest exiles 
to our shores—the refugees from South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. 

The purpose of S. 1661 is to implement in 
practical terms the sentiments expressed in 
that resolution. 

As of May 12, approximately 115,000 refu- 
gees from Indochina are under United States 
protection, all but about 1,000-1,200 of them 
Vietnamese. Executive Branch officials esti- 
mate that a total of 130,000 will eventually 
be brought to the United States and an addi- 
tional 10,000-15,000 refugees will be settled 
in third countries. Of the refugees in US. 
control, 60,935 remain afloat on vessels or are 
at Pacific restaging sites such as Guam and 
Wake Isiand. Some 54,300 have arrived in the 
continental United States and of this num- 
ber nearly 15,000 have been processed and 
released under private American sponsor- 
ship, The remainder are in processing cen- 
ters in California, Arkansas, and Florida. 

The transportation and initial care of the 
refugees under United States protection have 
been provided by the Department of De- 
fense at the request of the President’s spe- 
cially designated Task Force. Initial costs 
of the evacuation and basic needs of the ref- 
ugees have been met by use of $98,000,000 
in funds originally provided for economic 
aid to Indochina. Those funds have been 
used to reimburse the Department of Defense 
for sealift and airlift and basic facilities at 
the staging and processing areas. 

The only other funds available for assist- 
ance to the Indochinese refugees under exist- 
ing law are those which have been made 
available under the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962, as amended. 

The Department of State/USIA Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Year 1975 (Public Law 93- 
475) authorized the appropriation of $9,- 
420,000 for all migration and refugee pro- 
grams of the Department of State for the 
current fiscal year. An appropriation of $8,- 
420,000 under this authorization was con- 
tained in the Foreign Assistance and Related 
Programs Appropriation Act, 1975 (Public 
Law 94-11). In addition, $10 million in funds 
made available under the Foreign Assistance 
Act has been transferred to the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance account as au- 
thorized by section 2(c) of the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 2601). All except $5 
million of the funds thus appropriated or 
transferred were committed to existing ref- 
ugee programs prior to the evacuations 
from Cambodia and South Vietnam. Ex- 
ecuttve Branch witnesses stress that there 
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are no additional funds available under ex- 
isting law for meeting essential refugee 
needs. The problem is especially acute, the 
Committee was told, because no funds are 
available to finance resettlement efforts by 
the voluntary agencies and, as a conse- 
quence, bottlenecks are being encountered 
in moving refugees out of the processing 
centers. 

The principal responsibility for resettle- 
ment Hes with the following nine voluntary 
agencies: U.S. Catholic Conference, Ameri- 
can Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Church World Service, Lutheran Immigra- 
tion & Refugee Service, United HIAS Serv- 
ice, Inc., Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, American 
Council for Nationalities Service, Traveler's 
Aid-International Social Services. Voluntary 
agencies have assisted in the resettlement of 
hundreds of thousands of refugees over the 
past thirty years. Basically, the voluntary 
agencies which are represented in the three 
reception centers identify sponsors, geo- 
graphically distributed across the country. 

The Committee was assured that volun- 
tary agencies, working together with the 
Department of State and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare will make 
every effort to disperse refugees throughout 
the United States. Sponsors for refugees 
include individuals, families, parishes and 
community organizations. These sponsors 
assume a moral obligation to receive the 
refugees and their families and to find hous- 
ing, employment, and educational opportu- 
nities for them. 

In addition to the need for authorization 
of additional appropriations, new authority 
is required to provide assistance with respect 
to refugees who have entered the United 
States. 

The authority of the Migration and Ref- 
ugee Assistance Act for certain assistance to 
or in behalf of refugees located in the United 
States is applicable only to those refugees 
who have fied from a nation or area in the 
Western Hemisphere. An extension of the au- 
thorities contained in the 1962 Act to refu- 
gees from Indochina is necessary in order to 
permit assistance to state and local public 
agencies providing services to substantial 
numbers of refugees, for transportation to 
and resettlement in other areas of the United 
States of refugees presently at reception 
centers, and for vocational training to facili- 
tate the assimilation of the refugees in the 
United States into our society. 

S. 1661 meets the need for additional au- 
thorization of appropriations and substan- 
tive authority by authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds for a temporary program of 
relief and resettlement of Indochinese refu- 
gees under the authorities contained in the 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962. 

The Committee has recommended an au- 
thorization of $405,000,000 to be available 
until the refugee assistance program termi- 
nates on September 30, 1977. It is anticipated 
that additional funds will be required for FY 
1977. The Committee has also authorized use 
for refugee relief purposes of any funds 
which may be recovered from amounts pre- 
viously appropriated for foreign assistance to 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. Any amounts 
retrieved from the old assistance programs 
must either be deducted from the overall 
amount authorized for refugee assistance or 
returned to the Treasury. The Committee's 
action is in line with the policy incorporated 
in S. 1696, a bill to authorize amounts avail- 
able but not committed for military assist- 
ance to South Vietnam and Cambodia to be 
used for humanitarian assistance for refu- 
gees from South Vietnam and Cambodia, 
passed by the Senate on May 8. 
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Preliminary estimates of transport, tem- 
porary care, and resettlement costs (150,- 
000 evacuees in staging areas, of which 
130,000 to be resettled in United States and 
20,000 in Third Countries), May 2, 1975 

. Daily maintenance $185, 000, 000 
$15 per person per day for 30 
“ays (150,000 people) at stag- 
ing areas, $15 per person per 
day for 60 days (130,000 peo- 
ple) at processince centers, 
Includes food, utilities, medi- 
cal care, etc. 

. Airlift 
$530 per person (130,000 peo- 
ple from staging areas to 
processing centers, plus air 
supply of materials esti- 
mated at $30 million. 

. Resettlement costs 
Estimated at $600 per person 
to be provided to voluntary 
agencies which will transport 
and administer resettlement, 
130,000 people in U.S. 

- Subsequent welfare 

medical (HEW) 
Welfare and Social Services. 
Medicaid 
Bilingual 
Training 
Public Health 
. Movement of added 20,000 
refugees to third coun- 
tries for resettlement 
(State/ORM) 
Estimated at $1,000 each to 
cover transport and program 
administration. 


99, 000, 000 


78, 000, 000 


125, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 

and Vocational 

30, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 


New appropriation 


Estimated expenses for evacuation mainte- 
nance and resettlement of Indochina and 
Cambodian refugees as of May 5, 1975 

Total amount provided for IPR 
funded to date under Presi- 
dential determination (614(a) 
waiver) 


Contract shipping for evacuation 18, 000, 000 

Airlift-DOD—8300 per person to 
Staging area, $530 per person 
from staging areas to process- 
ing centers plus air supply of 
materials 

Facilities—DOD—open staging 
areas and processing centers. 

Daily maintenance—DOD—In- 
cluding food, utilities, medical 
care, 

Unobligated reserve for DOD 
operation 

Immigration services—processing 
of refugees. 

Voluntary agencies—ICEM and 
High Commissioner, Interna- 
tional Red Cross $500 per per- 
son provided to voluntary 
agencies to administer re- 
settlement program overseas.. 

Customs—Processing of refu- 


34, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


12, 000, 000 


1, 400, 000 


gees 
National Advisory Committee on 
Indo-Chinese Refugees. 


Amount available* 8, 610, 000 


*Estimated rate of expenditure at pres- 
ent time is 2.7 million per day. 

Preliminary estimates of evacuation, tem- 
porary care, and resettlement costs (150,- 
000 evacuees including 130,000 resettled in 
United States and 20,000 in 3d coun- 
tries), May 2, 1975 
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1. Sealift (DOD) 
Contract shipping for evac- 
uation. 

. Airlift (DOD) 
$300 per person 
people) to staging areas, 
$530 per person (130,000 
people) from staging areas 
to processing centers, plus 
air supply of materials esti- 
mated at $30 million. 

. Facilities (DOD) 
$20 million for establish- 
ment of staging areas, $15 
million to open processing 
centers. 

. Daily Maintenance (DOD) --- 
$15 per person per day for 
30 days (150,000 people) at 
staging areas, $15 per per- 
son per day for 60 days 
(130,000 people) at process- 
ing centers. Includes food, 
utilities, medical care, etc. 

. Resettlement Costs (State/ 


Estimated at $600 per per- 
son to be provided to volun- 
tary agencies which will 
transport and administer 
resettlement, 130,000 people 
in United States. 
. Subsequent welfare 
medical (HEW) 
Welfare and social services. 


. Movement of added 20,000 
refugees to Third Countries 
for resettlement (State/ 


Estimated at $2,000 each 
to cover transport and 
program administration. 
Total requirement____._- 


Less Amount Provided from IPR 
funds to date under Presi- 
dential determination (614(a) 


Total requirement 
SUMMARY BY AGENCY 
Department of Defense 


Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1975. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Deak Me. Cuamman: Within the next few 
days the Committees on Appropriations and 
Foreign Relations will be considering the 
question of aid for refugees of the Vietnam 
war. 

We feel it is unfortunate that the climate 
for consideration of this important issue is 
being shaped by the fears of some who are 
exaggerating the costs and ignoring the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States in pro- 
viding help to the victims of the war. 

We believe and think that the President 
is right in asserting that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans feel an obligation to- 
ward those who have been forced to flee 
their homes, in many cases because of their 
loyalty toward the United States. 
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It would be a tragedy if our response to 
the plight of the refugees was determined 
by a few vocal opponents while the majority 
remained silent in their support for the ref- 
ugees. In the eyes of other nations, we might 
be wrongly perceived as a people who were 
unwilling to make even this small sacrifice 
to help our friends. 

We recognize that the Committee will 
want to carefully examine the dollar amount 
that has been requested by the White House. 
There may be other problems associated with 
resettlement, including the necessity of as- 
suring that no undue burdens are placed on 
individual states and communities. Many 
Governors and local officials have already 
contacted the White House to express their 
willingness to cooperate in placement efforts. 

Furthermore, a maximum effort should be 
made by our government to enlist the help 
of other countries in providing aid and asy- 
lum to refugees who would be willing to live 
elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, these problems should not be 
permitted to obscure the larger issue of 
whether the United States is prepared to act 
with the same generosity and goodwill we 
have always shown toward those seeking 
freedom from oppression. To do less would 
be to underestimate the strength and char- 
acter of the American people and to dishonor 
the highest traditions of our nation. 

We are confident that when faced with 
this choice, the Senate will overwhelmingly 
approve the legislation necessary to find 
homes, jobs and a fresh start for those whose 
lives have been shattered by the fall of South 
Vietnam. We urge your full support in this 
effort. 

Sincerely, 

Walter F. Mondale, Philip A. Hart, 
Robert B. Morgan, Bob Packwood, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, John C. Culver, 
Thomas J. McIntyre, Hiram L. Fong, 
Dale Bumpers, Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., 
William V. Roth, Jr., Dick Clark, Abra- 
ham A, Ribicoff, Patrick J. Leahy. 

Henry M. Jackson, William D. Hathaway, 
Daniel K. Inouye, E. J. Jake Garn, 
John V. Tunney, Carl Curtis, James L. 
Buckley, Hubert H. Humphrey, Gay- 
lord Nelson, Edmund S. Muskie, Dewey 
F. Bartlett, Alan Cranston, Robert T. 
Stafford, Gale McGee. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey at 
this time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man has very well stated the purpose of 
this bill and its major provisions, also 
briefly the history of the consideration 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and certain predecessor actions that 
were taken, in some cases overtaken by 
time and events. 

We are here now with the definitive 
action to deal with the question of reset- 
tlement of the refugees from Southeast 
Asia. The committee is strongly in favor 
of this bill. 

I may say as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, already a major- 
ity acted subject to authorization, with 
the sentiment there, I see no reason for 
extended discussion of it on the floor, 
though we will be very happy to respond 
to any inquiries. 

I know the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) , together with Senator Pett, 
had legislation on this subject, and whe 
in committee and in the genera] consid- 
eration of this matter in the public do- 
main has made a great contribution to 
its formation and will want to expand 
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somewhat further on it, so I will have no 
further remarks at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from New Jersey and my 
colleague from Alabama very much. 
They are overly generous to Senator 
PELL and myself. 

We did move immediately when the 
situation broke, but were it not for their 
action in leading the committee where it 
went, we should not be here so promptly 
with the bill. 

Mr. President, just one word of gen- 
eral view. It has been expressed before. 
but I wish to express it again, as to the 
disillusion which we had in Vietnam and 
the terrible disappointment which we 
suffered there. 

We Americans are not used to defeat, 
yet there is hardly any other way to 
describe what occurred. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, first we must face up to the fact 
that the Americans who gave their lives, 
and their families, and who offered not 
only death, but casualties to the tune of 
some 250,000, should not—I never cease 
saying this and I hope other Members 
will not, either—feel that these lives were 
wasted in vain. 

A nation must hang together whether 
any of us agree or disagree, and I dis- 
agreed from 1967 on, so did many others. 

It is our function as a nation to serve 
that nation even if it, in a given case, is 
in error. The superior responsibility is 
the integrity and honesty and devotion 
to the fundamental purposes of the mis- 
sion of the nation and to its dignity as 
a nation. 

I hope very much, Mr. President, that 
no American family will feel that any of 
its members who fell in this cause, fell 
in any cause less noble than that in which 
our country has for generations enlisted 
its young men and their lives and 
fortunes. 

It is with deep grief that we contem- 
plate this situation, but I think those 
words of solace are essential to every 
American family in justice and decency, 
and I think Congress will always appre- 
ciate that in the treatment of the 
wounded and the families of those who 
gave their lives. 

Also, Mr. President, this measure rep- 
resents a decent respect for those who 
were either for or against the Viet- 
namese conflict who aided us in that 
endeavor. 

As the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
Sparkman) has said, there were rascals 
among those who haye come in, life is 
just that way, but I believe it will be 
found that they are so few and far be- 
tween that the overwhelming majority 
legitimately represent those who have a 
claim on our bounty and our hospitality. 

This is in addition to the great tradi- 
tion of helping the persecutees which has 
characterized our country always and 
which has caused us to take since World 
War II 1,350,000 new Americans from 
the DP camps, from the Hungarian and 
other freedom fighters, from those who 
escaped from Eastern Europe in the 
early 1950's and from those who sought 
refuge here from the dictatorship of 
Fidel Castro. 
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It is these considerations, Mr, Presi- 
dent, which should dominate, and while 
we wish to draft intelligent legislation, 
carefully designed to carry out our good 
purposes and good intentions with the 
least prejudice or harm to any American, 
or any American family, the weight of 
our feeling should be on the side of doing 
something which is apposite to the crit- 
ical situation in which these refugees 
have found themselves. 

Mr. President, the bill is drafted ex- 
actly for that purpose and it is very im- 
portant that the Senate understand how 
carefully we worked with the bill. 

In the first place, to understand the 
bill completely, it is necessary also to 
refer to the provisions of the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962 as 
that is the framework within which this 
rather brief bill is set, so that individual 
definitions, et cetera, are not repeated in 
this bill except by reference to the funda- 
mental law. 

That is a critically important aspect of 
understanding what is here written. 

Second, that the committee was de- 
termined that any money that could be 
retrieved—whether in or out of the 
pipeline from military or nonmilitary 
appropriations to the struggle in Viet- 
nam, or its liquidation—should be re- 
trieyed and should be deposited in the 
Treasury so that the retrieval will be 
at the maximum. 

The committee has expressly set the 
reporting scheme for that purpose. That 
is found in section 2(c)(B) in this bill. 
The committee was very sensitive to that 
point. 

Second, that in view of the fact that 
some of these refugees may have some 
resources of their own, the administra- 
tion of the measure should be devoted to 
those “who are in urgent need of 
assistance for the essentials of life.” 
That is a pretty strict definition. That is 
found in section 3, which adds to the 
definition of refugee already contained in 
the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act. 

The fundamental thrust of that act is 
that a person is not a refugee or 
persecutee who should or wishes to re- 
turn to his place of origin. So that issue 
is covered. 

Finally, the consultation by the Presi- 
dent is called for in section 4 as well as 
adequate reports to the various com- 
mittees. 

The Senator from Kentucky has a 
very interesting amendment which he 
will present to us in due time. I have 
studied that amendment rather care- 
fully. I believe it is a very helpful speci- 
fication of exactly what we want re- 
ported. We could insist on that as a 
committee but I see no reason why it 
cannot be specified in the act. 

I hope when the Senator addresses 
himself to the amendment, he will give 
us his reasons for phrasing the second 
part of his amendments as he does. That 
is section 4(b). As I read it, it is an 
endeavor to establish by law not a re- 
port technique but a set of criteria which 
are mandatory in the plan even before 
we get a plan. 

I raised the question with him, which 
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I think needs to be justified to the Sen- 
ate, as to whether we should be quite 
that categorical at this time before we 
even have a plan or really know the out- 
lines of the situation, or whether we 
should rather express it as our desire 
that a plan proceed along this line. I do 
not know whether he intended to make 
his provision an order of priority by law 
at this particular moment. I hope the 
Senator will address himself to that 
point. 

Should he choose to put it to the Sen- 
ate on the basis of a schedule of strict 
priorities, which is the way it reads, as 
I see it, I would say that I would feel 
compelled to ask for a division of the 
question. I think it is a very different 
question to have specifically the terms 
of the report than it is to mandate a 
series of immediate priorities. 

I did not mean to rush the Senator at 
all. Perhaps he wishes to do this in his 
own good time, but I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. If the Senator 
will yield, I will address myself to that 
question at the present time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I would like to sug- 
gest, Mr. President, fhat we forego the 
discussion of this amendment at this 
time, and wait until we get to the amend- 
ment stage. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator entirely. 

Mr. President, I simply wish to end 
my own presentation of the matter by 
saying that the fact that only one 
amendment has been filed, and that 
amendment to a part of the bill which 
relates to the methodology which we 
will pursue here within the Senate, 
seems to me to be another evidence of 
the fact that not only the committee by 
an overwhelming majority but the Sen- 
ate as a whole looks with favor upon 
this legislation and accepts the funda- 
mental expression of our own morality 
and our own tradition which is expressed 
so very eloquently in this legislation. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I might remind the 
Senator from New York. He said by an 
overwhelming majority. It was unani- 
mous in the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at 
this time I would like to ask, in behalf of 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kennepy) that two staff members from 
the Judiciary Refugee Subcommitee, 
Dale de Haan and Jerry Tinker, be al- 
lowed the privilege of the floor during 
this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute be agreed to, and that the text of 
the bill as thus amended be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I send 
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to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 16, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: “exclusive of the $98,000,000 of 
Indochina Postwar Reconstruction funds al- 
located to the Department of State for 
movement and maintenance of refugees prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act.”. 

On page 3, beginning with line 25, strike 
out through line 11 on page 4 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) All such amounts shall upon retrieval 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

On page 4, line 12, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3)”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to eliminate cer- 
tain outdated language in the bill relat- 
ing to the method for disposing of for- 
eign aid funds in the pipeline for South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. The committee 
drafted the bill to require that the Pres- 
ident retrieve all foreign aid funds pos- 
sible and stipulated that the amount re- 
covered before the appropriations proc- 
ess began would be deducted from the 
$405 million to be authorized in this bill. 
Funds recovered later were to go directly 
into the Treasury. 

The appropriations process is nearly 
completed. The Senator from Hawaii is 
chairman of that subcommittee. I would 
like for him to verify that the appropri- 
ations procedure is in process relating to 
these funds. 

Mr. INOUYE. Will the Senator repeat 
the question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We provided that 
the President should recover all foreign 
aid funds possible that had been appro- 
priated but not used, and that those 
funds retrieved before the appropriations 
process began would be deducted from 
the $405 million to be authorized in this 
bill. Later the funds would go directly 
to the Treasury. Now that the appropri- 
ations process is nearing completion, this 
formula has been outmoded. I just 
wanted verification of the situation 
relative to these funds. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to respond to this inquiry. As the 
chairman is well aware, in early April, 
by Executive order, $5 million from tech- 
nical assistance was set aside for refu- 
gee purposes. About a week thereafter 
$98 million from-the Indochina postwar 
reconstruction program was set aside for 
refugee programs. There was remaining 
about $70 million in the Indochina post- 
war reconstruction program, but these 
funds had already been committed and 
obligated. It would take about 6 months 
to recapture the total amount. Of the $70 
million, it is estimated that $65 million 
can be recaptured. 
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There was another sum of about $147 
million supposedly left over from the 
$700 million that the Congress had ap- 
propriated for the military assistance 
program in Vietnam. We have been ad- 
vised that, as of this moment, $17 million 
can be recovered within 30 days. In ad- 
dition, $23 million can be recovered with- 
in a period of 6 months. 

There is an outside possibility that $40 
million in additional sums can be re- 
covered within a period of a year. That 
makes a total of $80 million which is 
recoverable from the military assistance 
program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And recovery of 
those funds will be taken care of through 
the authorization process in our bill? 

Mr. INOUYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Therefore, some 
parts of our bill are no longer needed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Under the authorization 
bill, these sums, when recovered, will be- 
come part of the general treasury. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The. amend- 
ment I have offered will take care of the 
outmoded language in the bill relative 
to the appropriations process. 

The amendment also would make 
clear that the $98 million in foreign aid 
funds previously used in the refugee op- 
eration are not covered by the scope 
a this committee’s recapture provi- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, some 
Senators have amendments. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota, 
who has an amendment that I under- 
stand is acceptable. 

AMENDMENT NO. 479 


Mr. McGOVERN. I thank Senator 
HUDDLESTON for yielding to me so that 
I may attend a telephonic press confer- 
ence that I have arranged with South 
Dakota editors. I appreciate his yielding 
to me to call up my amendment. 

Mr. President, I send a modified 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GovERN) proposes Amendment No. 479, as 
modified. 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendent be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, line 15, insert the following: 

Sec. 3. (a) At the earliest practicable date 
the President shall direct that a survey be 
taken among refugees from South Vietnam 
and Cambodia to determine which of them 
are desirous of returning to their country 
of origin. 

(b) From the funds made available pur- 
suant to this act, such sums as may be re- 
quired shall be used to provide transporta- 
tion, through the use of commercial car- 
tiers or military transport, and to assist in 
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such other arrangements as may be neces- 
sary, for Vietnamese and Cambodians who 
express a desire to return to their home- 
land. 

Renumber succeeding sections accord- 


ingly, 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
modification referred to was suggested 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
it does not in any way change the fun- 
damental thrust of the amendment. 

I support the basic thrust of the refu- 
gee relief bill that has been reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
This amendment would provide two 
steps that I think would strengthen the 
proposed legislation. 

First of all, the amendment instructs 
the President, at the earliest possible 
time, to conduct a survey among the ref- 
ugees to learn which of them may be de- 
sirous of returning to their own country. 

We have had numerous reports in the 
press and some reports from the Senate 
Subcommittee on Refugees, from the two 
staff members who are in the Chamber, 
Mr. deHaan and Mr. Tinker, and others, 
indicating that a significant number of 
the refugees, now that the initial panic 
and hysteria have subsided somewhat, 
are desirous of returning to their own 
country. We do not know how many. 

This amendment would instruct the 
administration to find out, by a survey 
conducted among the refugees. 

Second, the amendment would auth- 
orize the use of funds to pay the trans- 
portation of those refugees who wish to 
return. 

I hope it will be understood by all 
Senators that this amendment is offered 
in the same humanitarian spirit as the 
bill itself. It is my very strong conviction 
that a sizable number of refugees will 
choose to return. But we need to find 
that out, and we need to do it in a 
thoughtful and systematic way. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the manager of the bill, the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and with the ranking member of 
the committee on the other side of the 
aisle, Senator Case. To the best of my 
knowledge, neither of them has any ob- 
jection to the amendment, and I hope it 
will be adopted. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as a 
matter of fact, the purpose that is sought 
in this amendment is covered already by 
the bill, and that is plainly shown in the 
report, on page 8: 

The program will also encompass paying 
for the transportation back to South Viet- 
mam or Cambodia for those who have a 
change of mind and desire to return to their 
homeland. Broad authority for the President 
to finance return travel expenses if he 
chooses to do so is provided by section 2(b) 
(2) of the Migration Refugee and Assistance 
Act. 


We set out that act in the appendix 
of the report, 

The Committee does not believe that addi- 
tional authority is necessary beyond that al- 
ready provided and expects that funds will 
be made available to pay for the return of 
oe refugees who wish to go back to their 
nomes. 


The amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota reaffirms and emphasizes 
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that point, and I am willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man has correctly stated the situation, 
even in the absence of the amendment. 
We have no objection whatever to ac- 
cepting the amendment as a matter of 
emphasizing that this is one of our major 
purposes in connection with the adop- 
tion of the legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, before 
the Senate acts, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
that I sent to Members of the Senate 
relative to the amendment; and, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts has no ob- 
jeetion, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record his opening 
statement at the hearings on the Viet- 
nam evacuation of refugees. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., May, 1975. 

Deak COLLEAGUE: During consideration of 
S. 1661, the Indochina Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act, I intend to call up the at- 
tached amendment to assist those refugees 
who might voluntarily choose to return to 
their country of origin. 

We will obviously do all we can to assist 
those who choose to remain in the United 
States. But reports in recent days, including 
the initial conclusions of a staff inquiry by 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Ref- 
ugees and Escapees, suggest that substantial 
numbers would prefer to be reunited with 
their families and their homeland. 

At Camp Pendleton, for example, a Viet- 
namese doctor, Dr. Hoang Van Duc, has been 
quoted as saying that, 

“. . . if a plane were to leave for Saigon 
today, half this camp would be empty.” 

Based on the report of his Subcommittee 
staf, Senator Kennedy has concluded that 
the evacuation program for South Vietnam 
was, 

“. . « ill conceived, poorly implemented, 
and undertaken with little command control 
in the field. High officials in Guam and else- 
where, estimate that ‘half the Vietnamese 
we intended to get out, did not get out— 
and that half who did get out, should not 
have.’ ” 

In the same humanitarian spirit as the 
refugee aid bill itself, we should also do 
what we can to accommodate those who were 
removed in haste or left in fear of a final 
battle for Saigon, and who now wish to 
return, 

My amendment simply calls for the use 
of a portion of the funds authorized in S. 
1661 for the purpose of providing transporta- 
tion and assisting in other arrangements for 
those Vietnamese who wish to return. I hope 
you will be able to support it. 

With kind regards, 
GEORGE McGovern. 


SENATOR KENNEDY'S OPENING STATEMENT BE- 
FORE HEARING ON VIETNAM EVACUATION AND 
REFUGEES 


“Today’s hearing resumes the Subcommit- 
tee’s public inquiry into humanitarian prob- 
lems in Indochina, and the President's pro- 
gram for the resettlement of refugees from 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

“As the violence subsides in Indochina, 
we must finally begin to heal the wounds of 
war. We must stop the negative quibbling 
and get on with the task at hand. For the 
new refugees who come to our shores, we 
must extend a warm welcome, and provide 
ample resources to help meet their needs in 
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rebuilding new lives. And for the war vic- 
tims who remain in Indochina, we must do 
what we can to support international efforts 
to help rehabilitate their lives. 

“The session this morning is the fifth ina 
serles of hearings which began just a month 
ago—and follows the return to Washington 
of two staff members who last week visited 
refugee sites in the Philippines, Guam and 
Camp Pendleton in California. 

“A full report of the field study will be 
filed with the Judiciary Committee and the 
Senate within the next few days. For the 
purpose of this hearing, however, I would like 
to list some of the staff members preliminary 
findings and recommendations, 

“First, the study mission found the Presi- 
dent's evacuation program for South Vietnam 
was ill conceived, poorly implemented, and 
undertaken with little command control in 
the field. High officials in Guam and else- 
where, estimate that ‘half the Vietnamese we 
intended to get out, did not get out—and 
that half who did get out, should not have." 
When over half of the refugees fall outside 
the categories targeted for evaluation and 
parole in to the United States, troubling 
questions inevitably arise over the wisdom 
and efficacy of the evacuation program. And 
these questions were known from the first 
days of the airlift from Saigon. 

“Second, the profile of Vietnamese refu- 
gees on Guam and other staging areas are 
different in a number of important respects 
from most of those who have already landed 
in the United States. Increasingly, the refu- 
gees are farmers, fishermen, local tradesmen, 
vendors, and South Vietnamese soldiers. Few 
speak English, and fewer still comprehend 
the implication of their plight as refugees, 
In fact, many of the refugees fied in panic 
from conflict. and violence—as Vietnamese 
have fied for years—and many give the im- 
pression of not fully understanding where 
they are or why they got there. Such refu- 
gees are hard to resettle in any country. 
And for personal reasons many may wish 
to seek repatriation to their native land. 

“Third, the military services charged with 
the moving and care of the refugees have 
performed extraordinarily well. With belated 
orders and few guidelines, the commanding 
officers at bases in this country and overseas 
have moved effectively in receiving the refu- 
gees and in providing them food and shelter 
and needed health care, Our services have 
performed well in meeting emergency hu- 
manitarian needs, and deserve the high 
tribute of Congress and the American people. 

“Fourth, the same degree of performance 
is not seen on the civilian side of the Presi- 
dent's program. The military services seem 
to understand what the Inter-agency Task 
Force apparently has not—that in the sup- 
port of am emergency humanitarian opera- 
tion inyolving tens of thousands of people, 
days and hours are critical in meeting 
human needs, Nothing illustrates this more 
than the lack of understanding and support 
that the Task Force has accorded to the 
American voluntary agencies, who have tra- 
ditionally been the backbone in the resettle- 
ment of refugees and the normalization of 
their lives. Despite the immediate availa- 
bility of hundreds and thousands of agency 
sponsors throughout the country, the agen- 
cles’ services to the refugees are hampered, 
and the resettlement program has ground 
to a halt, 

“An elementary objective in any refugee 
program is the speedy and humane resettie- 
ment of the homeless families. But this ts 
not being done today. And, as a result, bot- 
tlenecks will grow, and the problem of Viet- 
namese refugees will remain. 

“For too many weeks, the refugee program 
has been nothing more than a logistical pipe- 
line for moving people from one place to an- 
other. But the funnel is full, and the pipe- 
line is now coming to a dead end. The fun- 
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damental questions of where the refugee 
family goes from Pendleton or Fort Chaffee 
or Eglin, and what he does when he leaves— 
the basic issues of resettiement—have never 
caught-up with the pipeline. And until these 
questions are seriously addressed, and dealt 
with soon, there will be the makings of even 
greater human tragedy for a people who have 
suffered too much for too long. 

“The agenda for action is clear. 

“First, the speedy and humane resettle- 
ment of the refugees who come to our 
shores, must truly become the first objective 
of our national policy. The bottlenecks must 
be broken. The red-tape over clearences must 
be cut. The voluntary agencies must be 
funded and contracts signed. There is little 
excuse for the resettlement program grind- 
ing to a halt, and threatening serious prob- 
lems for the welfare of the refugees and the 
credibility of our national weicome to the 
new arrivals. 

“Second, the major responsibility for re- 
settling the refugees should rest with the 
experienced voluntary agencies who stand 
ready to help, However, the time is past due 
for better coordination among the agencies 
and for the agencies to be brought into the 
mainstream of the refugee program. There 
must also be more frequent and intensive 
consultations between the agencies and of- 
ficials in the Executive Branch. 

“Third, serious consideration should now 
be given to moving the primary responsi- 
bility for the resettlement program in the 
U.S. from the Department of State to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

“And fourth, through appropriate inter- 
national organizations and other means, we 
must help to provide better opportunities 
for the refugees to sort out their future, 
including resettlement in other countries 
and voluntary repatriation to their native 
land. 

“The new arrivals from Cambodia and 
South Vietnam continue the oldest theme 
in our nation’s history. We have a special 
obligation to these refugees. And, we must 
welcome them, as we have welcomed others 
in the past. We must be sensitive to their 
individual needs, and compassionate in help- 
ing them to build new lives. This will truly 
reflect the moral foundations of our country, 
pnd our heritage as a nation of immigrants 
and refugees.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yleld? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I join 
in expressing appreciation for the atti- 
tude of the chairman of the committee, 
as well as the ranking member, in this 
particular issue. 

It was my understanding, in the course 
of the development of the legislation, 
that this was clearly the intention of the 
legislation. 

I believe that the Senator from South 
Dakota, by this exchange in the develop- 
ment of the legislative history, will re- 
mind those in authority who are admin- 
istering the program that it is the desire 
of the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to afford an 
opportunity for expression by the refu- 
gees, as completely as possible, as to 
their futures. This is entirely consistent 
from a humanitarian point of view, and 
it is entirely consistent with our trying 
to alleviate the suffering and the anguish 
of these 150,000 refugees. 

In the course of the recent hearings 
before the Refugee Subcommittee, on the 
issue of resettling the refugees, we have 
seen that the early instances of those 
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who desired to return to Vietnam seemed 
to be exceedingly few, since the first 
groups of refugees were more carefully 
selected than later groups. It is my very 
clear impression that this provision 
might be widely used, not just by the 
approximately 48 or 50 who have already 
indicated a desire to return, but by many 
more, in the hundreds perhaps or even 
thousands, Testimony before the Refu- 
gee Subcommittee on Tuesday by Am- 
bassador Brown and others clearly sup- 
ports this yiew, And voluntary repatria- 
tion, along with integration in initial re- 
ception areas and resettlement in other 
countries, have traditionally been one of 
the options available to refugees who are 
sorting out their future. 

Mr. President, I hope we can urge those 
who are administering the refugee pro- 
gram to work with the UNHCR and other 
international and voluntary agencies in 
attempting to demonstrate to those who 
may be making the choice of returning 
to their country—and in many instances 
to their families—the question of their 
safety and their security when they re- 
turn. The general information that these 
refugees have received in the camps is 
primarily based on broadcasts or upon 
what they have read in the newspapers. 

I firmly believe that with the help of 
international machinery—and their work 
is devoted primarily toward humanitar- 
ian purposes—a great deal of the an- 
guish and the apprehension that many 
of these refugees have, will be relieved. 
And this is an extremely important serv- 
ice in the cause of humanitarianism. 
The UNHCR and others are uniquely 
equipped to do this. 

One of our failures in the past has been 
the failure to respond to and support in 
a positive way, the offers of assistance 
and the requests from the international 
organizations and the voluntary church 
groups in attempting to provide for 
refugees. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Dakota for bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and I express ap- 
preciation to the members of the com- 
mittee for the thought that was obvious- 
ly given to this problem prior to the time 
that this matter came to the floor. I urge 
those who are charged with the admini- 
stration of this program that they recog- 
nize that this is a very real and a very 
viable alternative for some of the ref- 
ugees, and urge that, in providing that 
alternative, they will also try to utilize 
whatever machinery, primarily interna- 
tional machinery, exists to deal with the 
situation. If this can be done, the dan- 
gers which may very well exist in the 
minds of people about what kinds of re- 
criminations or whatever other kind of 
future these individuals may have, could 
be alleviated. 

This is not a new kind of challenge 
for international agencies. It has been 
done time and time again. It was done in 
the Algerian war, the Nigeria-Biafra war. 
It was done in the Pakistan-Bangladesh 
war. It has resulted in the reunification 
of families and the resettlement of peo- 
ple in their homes and in their commu- 
nities and the restoration of a livelihood 
and a life and a life style which is, in 
many instances, the most suited for the 
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people who have been uprooted ana suf- 
fered so much as & result of war. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Dakota and thank the members of the 
committee for accepting this amend- 
ment, > 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks the exchange that 
I had with Ambassador Brown along with 
a press release from the United Nations 
on this very issue as to what is being done 
at the present time by the administration 
on this particular program. It is a brief 
exchange, but. I think it indicates that 
Ambassador Brown and the task force 
are sensitive to this issue. I think it is 
consistent with the discussion we have 
had. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator KENNEDY. I would also be inter- 
ested in whether you are considering the 
possibility of resettlement back in Vietnam? 

Ambassador Brown. When we found the 
first 45 on Guam, that stated they’ wished 
to return, we immediately sent a cable to 
our people on Guam saying turn those people 
over directly to the United Nations. High 
Commissioner for Refugees. We then went 
to the High Commissioner for Refugees and 
said, will you take on the responsibility of 
dealing with these people. I think we have 
found three others since then, so we have 
a total of 48. Our whole policy and pattern 
will be if anybody was swept up one way 
or another or someone has changed his 
mind, we will go back immediately to the 
High Commissioner, inform him and ask 
him to work out through his diplomatic 
channels the return of this person to Viet- 
nam. That is going on now. The results of 
how he has talked to Hanoi about this, I 
do not know what he is doing. 

Senator Kennepy, Then it is our: policy 
then to just let those negotiations be worked 
out with the High Commissioner? 

Ambassador Brown. Yes. 

Senator KENNEDY. Can you give us any 
kind of an evaluation from your screening 
program whether you expect those members 
to increase or to remain the same? 

Ambassador Brown. This is one of our 
problems, that the people who came in, who 
were picked up on the high seas by our 
ships which were steaming into various 
places—the groups that are leaving Singa- 
pore now, we are not sure what the profile 
of those people will be. I think it will be 
a different one, and I would not doubt but 
it might include, say, sailors on ships and 
others who are there and would prefer in the 
long run to return. We will make sure that 
they will be returned. We are finding little 
groups of these people around different 
places who want to go back; but there are 
not significant numbers as of now at all. 

Senator KENNEDY. Of any of the groups 
that want to return, it is the position of 
the Administration that these opportuni- 
ties for their return will be available? 


Ambassador Brown. That is right, sir. 
There are some who recently came ashore 
from Taiwan—once again, the crew of the 
ship. Some of the crew sald they wanted to 
return to their families. They were moved 
into the U.N. to be moved back. I think that 
is the best way to handle that. 


UNHCR ASSESSES SITUATION OF VIETNAMESE 
OUTSIDE THER COUNTRY 

(The following is reproduced as received 
from the UNHCR, Geneva) 

A number of Governments have drawn 

the attention of the United Nations High 
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Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to the 
recent arrival in various countries of large 
numbers of Vietnamese, as well as groups 
of Cambodians, who left their country dur- 
ing the recent events and who now need 
assistance, 

The High Commissioner has expressed con- 
cern about the substantial number of peo- 
ple who clearly require urgent solutions to 
their situation. The Office will place emphasis, 
according to the need, on resettlement in 
countries willing to accept them, or durable 
asylum in countries where they have arrived. 
The High Commissioner is contacting a num- 
ber of Governments of countries of poten- 
tial resettlement. In addition, UNHCR will 
assist in facilitating voluntary repatriation 
whenever possible, if this is the preferred 
choice of some of the up-rooted, and the 
reunion of split families, thereby alleviating 
the tragic consequences of separation. 

According to information available, at this 
stage, these groups have arrived in signif- 
cant numbers in Guam, Hong Kong, Malay- 
sia, Philippines, Sinagpore, and Thailand, 
though smaller numbers find themselves in 
a number of other countries including some 
outside the area. 

The High Commissioner's representatives 
are assessing the situation in these coun- 
tries in order to provide the data required for 
appropriate action. As part of this compre- 
hensive assessment, two UNHCR officials 
arrived in Guam today. 

The High Commissioner, Sadruddin Aga 
Khan, states, “My Office has always helped 
promote speedy solutions to problems of 
refugees and displaced persons, whenever 
they might be. UNCHR will, as in the past, 
seek ways to encourage, as needed, voluntary 
repatriation, integration in countries of first 
asylum, the resettlement of individuals of 
concern to us, in a strictly humanitarian and 
non-political manner. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment, as 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move to lay it on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Washington. 

EVACUATION OF AMERICANS FROM LAOS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief. 

While we are on the subject of aid 
to refugees from Vietnam and Cambodia, 
I think it is also appropriate to turn our 
attention for a moment to Laos. With 
the Communists daily increasing their 
control of the government, it looks like 
we are headed for a repetition in Laos of 
what occurred only a few weeks ago in 
Cambodia and Vietnam. 

My question is this: Will we be caught 
short again? Will we delay evacuation 
until we are forced once again to rely 
on the Marines to bring out our citizens, 
or will we have learned from our recent 
mistakes? 

Will Congress be asked to sanction the 
use of U.S. Armed Forces again to ac- 
complish a precipitous withdrawal, or 
will we take the prudent course, for a 
change, and begin withdrawing the ap- 
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proximately 1,000 Americans in Laos 
right now? 

We have all read the headlines in the 
last 2 or 3 days about what is happen- 
ing in Laos. At the same time, the Presi- 
dent has named a new Ambassador to 
Laos. It seems to me that this is business 
as usual to carry on despite all obstacles. 
I certainly hope it does not mean that. 

I am, at least, pleased to hear that we 
are belatedly consolidating our presence 
in Laos, closing our offices in the pro- 
vinces and removing Americans to the 
capital. Now that those offices have been 
attacked, we have decided to take action. 
I do not think we should wait until 2 
similar incident occurs at our embassy, 
in Laos. 

We should take steps to protect our 
citizens by removing them from immi- 
nent danger and we should not react 
simply to demands. I think we should 
initiate an orderly withdrawal. pian 
now—early—so that it does not happen 
the way it happened in Saigon. 

A “thinning-out process,” such as the 
State Department reportedly has an- 
nounced, is not enough. They are think- 
ing in terms of reducing the number of 
Americans by tens, not’ hundreds as I 
believe the situation warrants. 

If the Laotian Government will not or 
can no longer provide even basic police 
protection for Americans and American 
installations, then that is a good indica- 
tion they do not want us around and 
we should take heed. 

It is not a question of cutting back. It 
is a question of getting out. 

It is up to the two committees, both 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
insist on some kind of plan to get out of 
there. As sure as I am standing here, 
withdrawal is going to happen. 

I intended to offer an amendment to 
this bill—which includes only Vietnam 
and Cambodia—an amendment which 
will include Laos and money to handle a 
situation that I think is inevitably com- 
ing. But I know that we have to proceed 
here today with some dispatch on com- 
pleting the refugee aid bill. So I am not 
going to offer it. But I surely am going to 
watch what the Committee on Foreign 
Relations does, or ask the State Depart- 
ment what they are doing about the 
situation in Laos. Otherwise, we are 
going to have another incident; we are 
going to have some more trouble. 

It seems to me that we should have 
considered Laos in this particular meas- 
ure now before the Senate. But I am not 
going to offer that amendment, because 
we directed all of our hearings—the 
Senator from Hawaii on appropriations 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on authorization—to Cambodia and 
Laos. I am going to suggest, instead, that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations next 
week call up the State Department and 
ask them what are their plans in Laos, 
if any. I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama will do just that. I do not 
want those 1,000 Americans to be caught 
in the capital of Laos under the same 
circumstances that we were caught in 
Saigon. 

I shall not present my amendment, 
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because I did vote in the Committee on 
Appropriations for the amount that we 
have here. I am very hopeful that the 
first of next week, the committee will 
take steps to find out what plans are 
being made regarding Americans in Laos. 
The situation is deteriorating there 
almost as fast as it deteriorated in Sai- 
gon. If we do not act now we are going 
to be caught again; we are going to be 
placed in the same situation of having ta 
send marines in to rescue Americans. 

I do not know, but I understand, that 
among these 1,000 to 1,500 Americans, 
there are some CIA people still in Laos. 
Their presence there, as everyone knows, 
is an irritant to whatever government or 
whatever coalition is taking over in Laos, 
and they, of all people, ought to get out. 

I do hope the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee will 
examine this matter quickly, because the 
situation may deteriorate any time in 
the next week or 10 days, in my opinion. 
I hope it does not. But let us get our peo- 
ple out of there. 

I hope I can get a response from the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I am not going to present my amend- 
ment. I am sure that it would carry it if 
I presented it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, of 
course this bill is really not related to 
the situation developing in Laos. This 
bill is to assist refugees from South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. It has nothing to do 
with the evacuation of Americans from 
those countries. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. However, I want to 
assure the Senator that we are fully 
aware of the situation in Laos, and I can 
assure him that we are watching it 
closely. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This may be only 
my opinion, but I think action is called 
for now in Laos, in view of the whole situ- 
ation, so we will not get into the same 
kind of a mess we got into in Saigon, 
where we delayed and delayed. 

If we are going to be caught there 
somebody is going to have to rescue the 
Americans, because the Laotian Govern- 
ment appears to have no intention of 
protecting them. When those three 
Americans were captured, they could 
have protected them but no one moved; 
they just let it go. If they are going to 
do that, we had better get our people 
out of Laos. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Washington. 

AMENDMENT NO, 477 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 477 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
sroxN) proposes amendment No. 477. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, begining with line 1, strike out 
through line 7 and insert in lieu thereof the 
folowing: 

Sec. 4. (a) Not less than thirty days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Committees on 
Foreign Relations, Judiciary, and Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives a report describing 
fully and completely the status of refugees 
from Cambodia and South Vietnam and his 
plans for their resettlement. Such report 
shall set forth, in addition— 

(1) the total number of refugees within 
the care of the United States; 

(2) the number of— 

(A) orphans; 

(B) heads of households; 

(C) family members attached to a head of 
household; and 

(D) persons with relatives or sponsors who 
are United States citizens; 


among the total number of refugees set forth 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection; 

(3) the number of refugees who have been 
permanently settled in the United States; 

(4) the number of orphans placed for 
adoption; 

(5) the location of those refugees who 
have been permanently settled or who have 
left receiving or staging centers; 

(6) the number of refugees remaining in 
receiving or staging centers; 

(7) the number of refugees who have in- 
dicated an interest in returning to their 
homeland or being settied in a third coun- 
try, together with a description of the steps 
he has taken to carry out such return or 
resettlement, including any initiatives that 
have been made with respect to the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees of 
the United Nations; 

(8) the employment status of those refu- 
gees seeking employment who have been per- 
manently resettled in the Untted States; 

(9) the services which State and local 
governments are providing for such refu- 
gees; 

(10) the amount of funds obligated or ex- 
pended as of the date of such report for 
refugee assistance, and the uses to which 
such funds have been put; 

(11) a plan for the resettlement or return 
of those refugees remaining in receiving or 
staging centers. 

(b) The plan referred to in paragraph (11) 
of subsection (a) of this section shall pro- 
vide, on a priority basis, for— 

(1) the resettlement of refugees who have 
relatives or sponsors who are United States 
citizens; 

(2) the resettlement of refugees in areas 
where their skills are in demand or likely to 
be utilized; 

(3) the resettlement of refugees in areas 
which can reasonably be expected to provide 
those supporting services (such as language 
courses and health services) which such ref- 
ugees may require; 

(4) the resettlement of refugees outside 
those areas with high unemployment and 
overcrowded housing conditions; and 

(5) the prompt return to their country 
of origin or the immigration to a third coun- 
try of those who, without pressure or coer- 
cion from any officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Government, have indicated a desire for 
such return or immigration. 


Such plan shall be put into effect to the 
maximum extent possible. 

(c) Supplementary reports setting forth 
recent information with respect to each of 
the items referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section shall be transmitted not less 
than ninety days after the date of trans- 
mittal of the report referred to in subsection 
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{a} of this section and not later than the 
end of each ninsty-day period thereafter. 
Such reports shall continue until September 
30, 1977. 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a modification of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
modification as follows: 

On page 3, line 11, strike all after “shall” 
and insert in Heu thereof the foliowing: “in- 
clude, among others, provisions” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleagues in commending 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and other 
members of that committee for the ex- 
peditious way in which they have moved 
this legislation so that we might address 
this very serlous refugee problem. 

As I have indicated before, the amend- 
ment I am proposing is a simple one. It 
would tighten the provisions of section 4 
of S. 1661. 

In. that section, the President is re- 
quired to keep the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress “fully and currently in- 
formed regarding the use of funds and 
the exercise of activities carried out pur- 
suant to this act.” 

My amendment would formalize this 
informing of the Congress and specify 
what is to be included in such reports. 
Furthermore, the amendment requires a 
plan for the resettlement of remaining 
refugees, developed according to general 
principles outlined in the legislation. 

I recognize the enormity of the tasks 
which have been involved in the evacu- 
ation of the refugees, the movement of 
them to restaging centers, and the efforts 
to make arrangements for their assimila- 
tion into life in the United States. In 
seg ways, the efforts have been admir- 
able. 

There are, however, a number of un- 
knowns remaining in the equation, and 
these have led to questions in the Con- 
— in the press, and among our peo- 
pie, 

While the committee report provides 
some fine figures and estimates, they are 
in many cases more estimates than fig- 
ures. In some cases, they can be no more. 
= this time, we have no final informa- 

on. 

We do not at this point know what the 
final number of refugees will be; we do 
not now know specifically how many 
might desire repatriation or resettle- 
ment in a third country; we do not now 
know definitely to what extent it will be 
possible for those desiring resettlement 
in a third country to be provided for. 
We do not now know how long the proc- 
essing of many of those who remain in 
the refugee centers will take. 

Furthermore, we do not now know 
whether or not the required number of 
sponsors wil be forthcoming. 

We do not now know to what extent 
these persons can be absorbed into the 
work force at a time when 8.9 percent of 
our own people are unemployed. 

We do not now know the extent of the 
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requirements that will be imposed upon 
our State and local governments as a rt- 
sult of the influx of refugees. 

The amendment would, therefore, re- 
quire that this information—specific in- 
formation—be reported to the appropri- 
ate congressional committees—Foreign 
Relations, Judiciary, and Appropriations, 
30 days from enactment and that it be 
updated each 90 days thereafter. The 
provision of such information will keep 
the Congress advised of what is hap- 
pening in the resettlement program and, 
hopefully, enable us to spot any particu- 
lar problems which are arising. 

In a similar vein, the amendment fur- 
ther requires a plan for the resettlement 
of those remaining in the refugee centers. 
We have been told that “every effort” 
will be made to insure that resettlement 
will not be concentrated in a few en- 
claves—L. Dean Brown statement, page 
16 of the committee report—that the ad- 
ministration hopes “third countries will 
be able to absorb as many as 15,000 refu- 
gees”—committee report, page 18—and 
that Federal agencies are assessing hous- 
ing and employment areas—page 21. The 
amendment requires that these princi- 
ples be formalized into a plan to be in- 
cluded in the report—a plan which will 
indicate to Congress and the American 
people exactly how we are proceeding 
with the integration of these persons into 
our society. 

I offer this amendment as a means of 
bringing direction to the resettlement of 
refugees and as a means of keeping the 
Congress and the American people fully 
advised of developments taking place. 

We need to know exactly what we are 
doing. 

We owe it to the refugees and to our 
communities which will be absorbing 
them to make the transition as smooth 
as possible. That can best be done if we 
have a plan which sets our goals and 
principles—and the information which 
indicates to all our efforts and our ap- 
proach. 

Resettlement in an alien country 
where traditions vary greatly from those 
to which one is accustomed cannot pos- 
sibly be easy. It is up to our Nation, 
which bears a responsibility for the con- 
ditions which led the refugees here, to 
see that the assimilation is as easy as 
possible. 

At the same time, the concerns of our 
own citizens cannot be overlooked. 

My amendment addresses itself to both 
of these problems, It seeks to focus atten- 
tion on the need for more direction in 
the resettlement—for additional plan- 
ning—which should assist the refugees. 
It sets principles for the resettlement 
plan—principles which, in addition to 
ordering the resettlement process, should 
reassure our own citizens. It provides for 
the release of information, which should 
alert us to developing problems and give 
us in Congress and the administration 
the opportunity to resolve them before 
they become major burdens to those 
whose journey to a new life has been 
so long and to those whose communities 
may be called upon to deal with new 
difficulties. 
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The amendment would, I believe, bene- 
fit the refugees, the Congress, and the 
American people. 

We are contemplating the authoriza- 
tion of over $400 million in this legis- 
lation, in addition to the sum of $100 
million that has already been made avail- 
able. Furthermore as the chairman of 
the committee has indicated, it is antici- 
pated that additional funds will be re- 
quired in the future. In view of this, it is, 
I believe, essential that we have the kind 
of information that this amendment calls 
for and that we have it in a timely and 
complete manner. 

As to the plan of resettlement to which 
the Senator from New York has referred, 
it was not the author’s intention to de- 
velop strict, unyielding guidelines or 
priorities for a resettlement program. I 
do, however, believe that in order to ef- 
ficiently and properly resettle upward 
of 150,000 individuals there ought to be 
a specific plan for resettlement. 

Furthermore, I believe there are cer- 
tain generally agreed upon principles 
which should be followed in developing 
that plan. 

For that reason, I have included guide- 
lines in the amendment. Many of these 
have already been discussed and ap- 
proved by Mr. L. Dean Brown, who is in 
charge of the interagency task force for 
refugee resettlement, and other indi- 
viduals involved in the program. 

So there is no significant departure 
from generally accepted procedures. 
Instead, widely recognized objectives are 
stated and formalized. 

In addition there is flexibility in the 
modification that has just been made 
in this amendment. And, the original 
amendment itself carries flexibility in 
the provision that this plan be followed 
“to the fullest extent possible.” 

I do not suggest that we here on the 
floor of the Senate determine precisely 
what the priorities in a plan ought to be, 
but I do suggest that there ought to be 
a plan that it should cover certain mat- 
ters, that Congress ought to be aware 
of the plan and how it is unfolding, how 
it is working. 

And, I suggest the information re- 
quired by the amendment, is needed. It is 
needed in order that a comprehensive re- 
settlement plan can be devised. So, while 
the amendment does call for a consider- 
able amount of information to be fur- 
nished to Congress, I believe this is in- 
formation that is necessary and infor- 
mation that is already to a great extent, 
gathered. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Committtee on Foreign Relations has 
mentioned, because of haste—and the 
necessity for haste—in moving this legis- 
lation, there has not been time for 
lengthy deliberation on all ramifications 
of the proposal. 

I think this amendment will tie to- 
gether some of the unanswered ques- 
tions regarding the resettlement pro- 
gram, and hopefully provide us with the 
information and planning to resolve 
them.. I hope it will be accepted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
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have examined the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
and the modifications suggested. 

We have made some suggestions and, 
I believe, the modifications that were sug- 
gested have been made in the amend- 
ment as submitted, and I am willing, for 
my part, to accept it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? I agree. The Senator 
has done what needed to be done, and I 
hope the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. CASE, Yes, speaking for the mi- 
nority, I fully agree that the amendment 
is useful and, particularly, with the ex- 
planation that was given and the modifi- 
cation made and the suggestion of the 
Senator from New York, it is a 
thoroughly desirable and helpful change. 
I am glad to accept it, I would be glad to 
accept it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 475 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 475 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At page 5, following section 4, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 5. The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 is amended by 
redesignating title VII, and all references 
thereto, as title VIII, by redesignating sec- 
tions 701 through 715 and all references 
thereto, as sections 801 through 815, respec- 
tively, and by inserting after title VI the fol- 
lowing new title: 

“TITLE VII—VIETNAM VETERANS’ EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 701. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $100,000,000 for obligation in fis- 
cal years 1975 and 1976 for carrying out the 
purposes of this program. 

“Src. 702. (a) The Secretary shall enter 
into arrangements with eligible applicants in 
accordance with the provisions of this title 
in order to make financial assistance avail- 
able for the purpose of providing transitional 
employment for unemployed and underem- 
ployed Vietnam-era veterans in jobs provid- 
ing needed public services, and training and 
manpower services related to such employ- 
ment which are not otherwise available, and 
enabling such persons to move into employ- 
ment not supported under this Act. 

“(b) Not less than 90 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to this title 
which are used by an eligible applicant for 
public service employment programs for 
Vietnam-era veterans pursuant to this title 
shall be expended for wages and employ- 
ment benefits to such persons. 

“(e) The provisions of section 204(d) and 
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sections 205 through 211 shall apply to fi- 
nancial assistance under this title. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘eligible applicants’ means prime spon- 
sors qualified under title I of this Act and 
Indian tribes on Federal or State reserva- 
tions. 

“(e) For purposes of this title, ‘Vietnam- 
era veteran’ shall mean any ‘eligible veteran’ 
within the meaning of section 2 of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966, 
as amended (38 U.S.C. 1652), who served on 
active duty in the Armed Forces during the 
period commencing on August 5, 1964, and 
ending on May 7, 1975. 

“ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 703. (a) (1) Not less than 90 per cen- 
tum of the amounts appropriated under sec- 
tion 701 shall be allotted among eligible ap- 
plicants by the Secretary in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection. 

“(2) The amount allotted to any eligible 
applicant under this section shall be deter- 
mined by multiplying the State veterans’ 
population by the per capita amount per 
veteran and multiplying the product there- 
of by the local entitlement factor. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘State veterans’ population’ shall mean 
the number of Vietnam-era veterans residing 
within the State where the eligible applicant 
is located at the time of such allocation as 
certified by the Administrator of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. Such certification shall be based 
upon the most current figures available at 
the time of certification to the Administrator. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘per capita amount per veteran’ shall 
mean the total amount to be allocated un- 
der this subsection divided by the num- 
ber of Vietnam-era veterans unemployed at 
the time of allocation, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

“(5) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘local entitlement factor’ shall mean 


the number of persons who reside within 
the jurisdiction of each applicant divided 


by the total number of persons who reside 

within the jurisdiction of all eligible appli- 

cants within the State within which such 
applicant is located. 

“(b) The remainder of the amount ap- 
propriated under section 701 shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary for financial assistance 
under section 702 as the Secretary deems 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
title, taking into account changes in rates 
of unemployment among Vietnam-era vet- 
erans. 

“(c) For purposes of allocations under this 
section, the term ‘jurisdiction’ includes the 
jurisdiction of each unit of general local 
government as described in section 102(a) 
(2) whether or not such unit has entered 
into a combination of units of general local 
government for purposes of section 102(a) 
(3) or section 102(a) (4). 

“SPECIAL PROVISIONS TO REQUIRE THE HIRING 
OF HANDICAPPED VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS AND 
TO EXPAND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
“Sec. 704. (a) An application for financial 

assistance under this title shall include pro- 

visions setting forth assurances that the 
eligible applicant will use at least 25 per 
centum of the funds allocated under this 
title to hire disabled Vietnam-era veterans. 

For purposes of this subsection, ‘disabled 

Vietnam-era veteran’ shall mean any Viet- 

mam-era veteran who sustained a service- 

connected disability within the meaning of 

sections 101(16), as amended, and 601(1), 

as amended, of title 38 of the United States 

Code, as a result of service in the Armed 

Forces during the period commencing on 

August 5, 1964, and ending on May 7, 1975. 
“(b) Funds allocated under section 703 

to eligible applicants may be used for— 

“(1) public service employment programs 
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without regard to the provisions of sections 
205(c) (4), 205(c) (6), 205(c) (16), 205(c) (19), 
and 208(a) (7); 

“(2) providing employment for Vietnam- 
era veterans who have been unemployed for 
at least fifteen days without regard to the 
provision of section 205(a) relating to thirty 
days of employment, if the applicant certi- 
fies that the hiring of an individual will not 
violate the provisions of section 205(c) (8); 
and 

“(3) payment of wages (at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion projects in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a-276a5), for unemployed and under- 
employed Vietmam-era veterans as em- 
ployees of public employers in,jobs on com- 
munity capital improvement projects which 
would not otherwise be carried out, includ- 
ing the rehabilitation, alteration, or improve- 
ment of public buildings, roads and other 
public transportation facilities, health and 
education facilities, and other facilities for 
the improvement of the community in which 
the project is or will be located, and includ- 
ing construction, rehabilitation, alteration, 
or improvement of water and waste disposal 
facilities in communities having population 
of ten thousand individuals or less which 
are outside the boundaries of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area (as defined by 
the Bureau of the Census). 


“EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 705. Funds obligated for the purposes 
of providing public service employment for 
Vietnam-era veterans under this title may 
be utilized by prime sponsors for projects 
and activities planned to extend over a 
twelve-month period from commencement 
of any such project or activity. 


“REALLOCATION OF FUNDS AND DENIAL OF 
ELIGIBILITY 


“Sec. 706. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make such reallocations as he deems 
appropriate of any amount of any allocation 
under this title to the extent that the Secre- 
tary determines that an eligible applicant 
will not be able to use such amount within 
a reasonable period of time. Any such 
amount may be reallocated by the Secretary 
only if the Secretary has provided thirty 
days’ advance notice to the prime sponsor 
for such area and to the Governor of the 
State of the proposed reallocation, during 
which period of time the prime sponsor and 
the Governor may submit comments to the 
Secretary. After considering any comments 
submitted during such period of time, the 
Secretary shall notify the Governor and af- 
fected prime sponsors of any decision to 
reallocate funds and shall publish any such 
decision in the Federal Register. Any such 
funds shall be reallocated to other areas 
within the same State. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to deny 
any eligible applicant further eligibility for 
funding under this title upon a determina- 
tion that the applicant has— 

“(1) used funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 701 and allocated under section 702 
to hire persons other than Vietnam-era vet- 
erans; or 

“(2) failed to comply with the require- 
ments of section 702(a) respecting use of 
funds to hire disabled Vietnam-era veterans. 


The Secretary shall deny eligibility under 
this subsection only if the Secretary has 
provided thirty days’ advance notice to the 
prime sponsor for such area and to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of the proposed denial 
of eligibility, during which such period of 
time the prime sponsor and the Governor 
may submit comments to the Secretary. 
After considering any comments submitted 
during such period of time, the Secretary 
shall notify the Governor and affected prime 
sponsor of any decision to deny future eligi- 
. 
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bility and shall publish any such decision in 
the Federal Register. 
“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 707. (a) The Secretary or his dele- 
gate— 

“(1) not later than the thirtieth day after 
the date of enactment of this title, shail 
publish proposed regulations relating to this 
title; 

“(2) during the thirty-day period begin- 
ning on the thirty-first day after such enact- 
ment, shall afford an opportunity of public 
hearings and comments on such proposed 
regulations; and 

“(3) not later than the ninetieth day after 
such date of enactment, shall prescribe and 
publish final regulations relating to this 
title. 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation and 
cooperation with the Director of the Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service, and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, shall report to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
not later than ninety days after the initial 
allocation of funds appropriated under this 
title on— 

“(1) the steps taken to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title; 

“(2) the number of able-bodied and dis- 
abled Vietnam-era veterans placed in public 
service employment positions under this 
title; and 

“(3) the desirability of continuation of 
this title or use of any other program as 
a means for employing unemployed or under- 
employed Vietnam-era veterans. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this title shall 
be construed as affecting or repealing the 
requiremnts contained in section 205(c) (5) 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1975, relating to employment 
of veterans in other public service employ- 
ment programs.”’. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have called 
up amendment No. 475 to S. 1661, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. TuNNEY) and myself, I would 
like to clarify the status of amendment 
No. 475 to provide additional employment 
assistance for Vietnam veterans under 
the CETA program. I recognize the plight 
of Vietnam refugees and the urgency of 
enacting this refugee bill. We have de- 
cided not to press this amendment if 
there can be some commitment on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York and the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey that this amendment will be 
considered in hearings which, I under- 
stand, will be conducted before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
some time next week or soon thereafter. 

Our decision in this matter does not 
diminish our conviction that the Con- 
gress should recognize the plight of un- 
employed Vietnam veterans and provide 
assistance to them. Our decision not to 
press the amendment is based on our un- 
derstanding, as I just stated, that the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
having jurisdiction over the CETA pro- 
gram will consider the content of this 
amendment in hearings next week. 

I might yield now to the Senator from 
New York who did indicate that to me 
and, I think, the distinguished Senator 
from California. I also have discussed it 
with the chairman of that committee, 
Senator WitiraMs, and he has also in- 
dicated that they would be pleased to 
consider the amendment at that time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has already stated the facts. We are 
very anxious to consider this amendment, 
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There are in excess of 20 percent of those 
who have public service jobs who are 
Vietnam veterans. Nonetheless that may 
be inadequate and gross in specific ap- 
plication in given areas. 

So we have undertaken, at least I have 
and the Senator has already talked with 
Senator WILLIAMS, but it is adequate if 
I do, to see that this amendment is spe- 
cifically considered and an opportunity 
offered for testimony to be given and, 
indeed, I would get the chairman's per- 
mission that Senator Dore or Senator 
TuNNeEY or both appear before the com- 
mittee next week when we hear the CETA 
bill generally in order to testify on this 
matter. 

If I may say so, the Senator is char- 
acteristically understanding and public 
spirited in his belief in this bill which 
has a particular purpose of national 
morality and integrity, and I know how 
deeply he feels about this matter. But I 
feel it is a fine demonstration of his 
total problem that he is staying his hand 
and not offering it on this particular bill. 

Mr. DOLE, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

As the Senator from Kansas has indi- 
cated, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLrAMs) made the same pledge that he 
would be happy to consider and seek the 
cooperation of both Senators so that we 
might consider the amendment early 
next week. > 

I might say that the amendment would 
authorize $100 million for the coming 
year. Twenty-five percent of the funds 
allocated under the amendment would 
be for hiring disabled Vietnam-era vet- 
erans. 

I also concur in the statement of the 
Senator from New York that it does not 
belong on this bill, and the Senator 
would not want to impede the progress 
of this legislation because it is very im- 
portant. 

At the same time, I would hope the im- 
portance of the amendment is not under- 
estimated. During the past month the 
newspaper headlines and news broad- 
casts have been filled with heartrend- 
ing stories on the plight of Vietnamese 
and Cambodian refugees. In response to 
these emotional reports, the United 
States has reacted with humanitarian 
assistance and a revision in our admin- 
istration procedures to accommodate the 
pressing needs of these persons from war- 
ravaged nations. 

The emotional nature of the problems 
in Southeast Asia have, in fact, been so 
predominant in the news that we tend 
to forget that there are citizens of the 
United States residing within our borders 
whose lives are still being affected by 
their involvement in the Vietnamese con- 
flict. I am speaking, of course, of the 
veterans who sacrificed years of their 
lives to serve their country in an unpop- 
ular war effort, and who upon returning 
home have found job opportunities and 
veterans’ benefits less than adequate, 

Itis the current plight of the American 
veteran which prompted me to join as 
a cosponsor of an amendment to the 
migrant and refugee assistance bill which 
would provide job assistance to Vietnam- 
era veterans. The amendment would 
alter the Comprehensive Employment 
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and Training Act of 1973 and authorize 
the expenditure of $100 million in the 
coming year to provide transitional em- 
ployment for unemployed and underem- 
ployed Vietnam-era veterans in jobs pro- 
viding needed public services, as well as 
training and manpower services related 
to such employment which is not other- 
wise available. Twenty-five percent of 
the funds allocated under this amend- 
ment would be reserved for hiring dis- 
abled Vietnam-era veterans. 

The provisions of this amendment 
would serve a double purpose. First and 
foremost, the amendment would provide 
jobs for veterans who, because of the cur- 
rent economic slump, have found it diffi- 
cult to return to the private job market. 
In Kansas, there are currently some 
73,000 Vietnam-era veterans. During the 
month of April, the unemployment level 
within this veteran population nation- 
wide was 9.9 percent. Among veterans be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 24, The unem- 
ployment was an unbelievable 22.8 
percent. 

In Kansas, statistics provided by the 
Kansas Employment Security Office in- 
dicate a need for employment assistance 
for the Vietnam-era veteran. During the 
period, July 1—April 30, 21,589 requests 
for employment assistance were received 
by the Kansas Employment Security Of- 
fice from Vietnam-era veterans. Only 
4,359 or approximately one-fifth of the 
contacts resulted in placement. These 
figures illustrate the need for continuing 
job assistance programs. 

While increasing employment oppor- 
tunity, the proposal will also help meet a 
second need. The economic slump experi- 
enced over the last 6 months has resulted 
in less buying -power for the consumer 
and less revenues for State and local 
governments which depend on sales tax 
collections for income. Faced with the 
current economic dilemma, many State 
and local governments are being forced 
to reduce essential public services nor- 
mally maintained by local government. 
Funds allocated to State and local gov- 
ernment through normal CETA channels 
under this amendment will help relieve 
the resultant financial pressures on local 
government and also help local govern- 
ment maintain essential services to its 
constituents. 

Mr. President, I would like to say a 
few words on behalf of the junior Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Tunney), who 
has offered this amendment along with 
me. He is unable to be with us today be- 
cause he is conducting important hear- 
ings for the Special Committee on Aging 
in California. 

We proposed this amendment to the 
refugee bill to create a public service 
employment program for veterans in the 
belief that this would be a timely and 
appropriate vehicle for calling the plight 
of America’s veterans to the attention 
of the Senate and the Nation. 

Because the Senator from California 
and I were concerned about immediate 
action on the issue of veterans’ jobs, 
we submitted this amendment. 

This program is clearly a proposal of 
major proportions, involving the ex- 
penditure of $100 million, as it does, and 
the creation of thousands of jobs for 
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veterans, Under ordinary circumstances, 
such a program would qualify for lengthy 
and careful consideration by the appro- 
priate legislative committees. However, 
in this case, the need for speed and the 
opportunity to act decisively to ease the 
condition for some of America’s hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed Viet- 
nam-era veterans moved the Senator 
from California and me to offer this 
amendment. 

Now it appears that the potential for 
rapid action by the Senate through the 
medium of committee action is avail- 
able. As we discussed earlier, the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare will be holding hearings on the en- 
tire CETA program next week and dur- 
ing the first week in June. Those hear- 
ings will offer an equally. expeditious way 
to consider the possibility of creating a 
veterans’ job program through CETA, 
and will offer the additional advantage 
of expert comment on this concept by 
the membership and staff of the com- 
mittee, who are the most qualified 
among us to evaluate it. 

Senator Tunney, before he left for 
California, and I, had the opportunity to 
speak with the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, Senator Javrrs, and with his 
colleague from California, Senator 
Cranston. They both assured. us that the 
committee would be receptive to con- 
sidering this veterans’ public service jobs 
proposal in its hearings on CETA. 

I understand that the first two hear- 
ings will take place on Monday and Tues- 
day of next week, and that Senator Tun- 
NEY will be offering testimony at that 
time outlining the need for a veterans’ 
public service jobs program, and the sub- 
stance of the proposal which we have 
made in this amendment. 

Accordingly, because we believe that 
the program should be fully evaluated 
by the relevant committees, and because 
the present schedule of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will allow for 
expeditious consideration of our pro- 
posal, Senator Tunney and I have de- 
cided that we will not press this amend- 
ment to S. 1661, the authorization bill 
for refugee aid. It is our hope that the 
Senate will move quickly to institute 
such a program, as provided by the 
amendment, after consideration by the 
committees involved. For now, we will 
urge the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee to give this matter its full atten- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS was recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr, JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask for the yeas and nays on 
passage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under the 
same heading as that of Senator Dote, I 
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would like to advise the Senate that the 
majority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, and 
the deputy majority leader, Senator 
Byrp of West Virginia, had in mind the 
possibility of offering on this bill, because 
it is very likely to be signed, a very ur- 
gent solution or a partial solution to an 
extremely urgent problem of the cities, 
major cities, in the country, which are 
letting employees in public services go 
wholesale because of economic strin- 
gency, in an effort, as it were, to abate 
that situation with some help in a rather 
interesting way that they had in mind 
from Congress. 

After considering the matter and con- 
sidering the views of many of us on the 
cominittee, for the very reason of leav- 
ing this gesture by the United States to- 
ward the Vietnamese refugees as a sin- 
gle eloquent answer of the American 
people to the problem without even the 
most urgent matter being included in it, 
they are going to refrain from offering it 
on this bill, and offer it on another bill or 
on an appropriation bill. 

I have gotten their permission to state 
this. I think it is again a very high- 
minded public-spirited attitude which 
should be appropriately noted by Con- 
gress and the country. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The distin- 
guished Senator from New York has 
stated the facts succinctly, and I want 
to express my appreciation to him on 
behalf of Mr. MANSFIELD and myself. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr, President, I have an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
at the desk which I call up and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

That the Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that; 

(1) the finest humanitarian traditions of 
the United States of America call upon our 
people to provide assistance to facilitate the 
resettlement of those refugees from South 
Vietnam and Cambodia who fled those coun- 
tries in fear for their lives, so that such 
refugees may be helped to resume normal 
lives in a manner which will minimize the 
dislocation involved in their resettlement; 

(2) such traditions call upon our people 
to assist the refugees in a manner consonant 
with the deep humanitarian principles of 
private voluntary action, guided by the reli- 
gious and charitable impulses characteristic 
of our people and our history; 

(3) large scale bureaucratic action for the 
resettlement of refugees is contrary to the 
basic principles of humane charitable ac- 
tivity and fails to mobilize the personal gen- 
erosity of the American people; and 

(4) both the American people and the ref- 
ugees will benefit to a greater degree from 
the personal involvement created by private 
voluntary action. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of Congress that: 

(1) no funds be appropriated from the 
Treasury of the United States for the resettle- 
ment of said refugees; 

(2) the President of the United States ap- 
point a voluntary commission of religious 
and charitable leaders to receive such private 
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donations as may be necessary and to coordi- 
nate and direct the activities of such indi- 
viduals and organizations who may wish to 
participate in the refugee program; 

(3) each member of the Senate of the 
United States and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States contribute at 
least $1,000 to establish the fund to be ad- 
ministered by said commission; and 

(4) funds be disbursed for the commis- 
sion’s activities as soon as one-half the mem- 
bers of each House have made their initial 
contributions. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the ayes and the nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The ayes and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have studied with 
great care many of the statements now 
being made about the Vietnamese refu- 
gees who have come to the United States. 
I have noticed on the one hand, expres- 
sions of hostility, and on the other hand 
genuine declarations of sympathy and 
welcome. 

It will serve no purpose to refuse to 
understand the feelings of those who are 
reluctant to accept yet another alien 
cultural group into our midst. As gener- 
ous as the American people are, there is 
obviously a growing belief that this Na- 
tion has experienced more and more so- 
cial problems as a result of the melting- 
pot theory. There is the feeling that the 
traditions of our ethnic groups are be- 
ing undermined, as well as the sense of 
identity and community. Agree with it 
or not, the mail that all of us are receiv- 
ing discloses a clear concern that, more 
and more these attacks upon our na- 
tional traditions are being sponsored by 
impersonal Government agencies, which 
use the taxpayers’ money to finance so- 
cial engineering projects which a major- 
ity of the American taxpayers do not 
want. 

So once again, millions of Americans 
see the Federal Government engaged in 
action which will have a considerable 
impact upon the nature of our society. 
Many of our citizens see the refugees 
arriving and receiving Government as- 
sistance on a level which they, the Amer- 
ican citizens themselves, have never en- 
joyed. Proposals for this assistance have 
reached as high as $500 million. 

Furthermore, there is a resentment 
over the Vietnamese war itself. I do not 
think that there is a single loyal Ameri- 
can who objected, in the beginning, to 
the provision of assistance to Vietnam 
to avert a Communist takeover. But a 
war needlessly protracted slashes at the 
heart of the body politic, as any reader 
of history knows. We need only go back 
to the classic Greek historians to under- 
stand what happened to our own people 
during the Vietnamese War. The ordi- 
nary man—and I confess that I am one 
of them—does not understand the value 
of killing and being killed in order to 
support limited or diplomatic objectives. 
A war that is fought without the incen- 
tive of victory is fatally flawed in the 
beginning. Those civilians who overruled 
the military professionals in the conduct 
of the Vietnam war will bear the ulti- 
mate burden of defeat—just as those who 
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now maintain that any Vietnamese will 
be better off with a life under the to- 
talitarian suppression of liberty are out 
of contact with reality. Many look upon 
the arrival of the refugees as the final 
blow, a tangible symbol of our ignoble 
failure to seek victory in Vietnam—a 
symbol, if you please, Mr. President, of 
a no-win war. 

Thus the lives that were wasted, and 
the billions of dollars that were poured 
down the drain to support diplomatic 
overtures and negotiations—while the 
communist enemy retained its military 
havens safe from invasion—are now 
coming back to haunt us. Most Americans 
wanted us to win or get out, but our lead- 
ers chose not to win, and they waited too 
long before giving the South Vietnamese 
the very minimum for self-support— 
carefully measured out to keep them 
alive, but not enough to allow them to 
launch an attack for victory. Meanwhile, 
we waited for the betrayal of freedom im- 
plicit in the 1973 Paris Agreement to play 
out its inexorable implications. 

We, therefore, lost the war, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in every meaningful sense. We lost 
it in the sense that the basic objectives of 
freedom that the American people sup- 
ported and continue to support have been 
lost. We will continue to pay an enormous 
price for our failures, and part of that 
price is the acceptance of the Vietnamese 
refugees, many of whom have only the 
alternative to return to death in their 
homeland for having cast their lot with 
us. 
Whatever the cultural impact of the 
sudden influx of an alien group, it is 
clear that only the most callous would 
deny that we have a responsibility to- 
ward these people. It is undeniable that 
serious problems exist. There is wide- 
spread concern over the adaptability of 
such a group to American values. There 
is widespread concern over the possibility 
of the introduction of diseases not en- 
demic to the United States. There is the 
language question. There is the proba- 
bility that the screening system collapsed 
in the last minute panic. It is senseless to 
reject the apprehensions now being ex- 
pressed by many, many Americans to 
all of us in this body and I am sure in the 
House of Representatives by many, many 
Americans across the country. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, there- 
fore, that the best thing that we can do 
is to get the Government out of the ref- 
ugee assistance program entirely, and 
to think again before being stampeded 
into authorizing and appropriating the 
vast sums that have been mentioned. I 
think I can state with confidence that 
any program so hastily put together is 
certain to waste a lot of money. That is 
the clear history of many another pro- 
gram conceived in haste, and approved 
with good intentions. Whatever the good 
intentions, millions will be spent foolish- 
ly, and a great part of it will never 
directly assist the refugees themselves, 
but will be spent in building another 
meaningless bureaucracy. 

So, Mr. President, let us think care- 
fully and responsibly before we embark 
upon a program certain to result in wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money through an- 
other boondoggle program. Let us not, in 
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the name of humanity, ignore our per- 
sonal responsibilities, however, incon- 
venient those responsibilities may be. 

I propose, instead, that we turn away 
from massive Government programs and 
immediately begin a program of private 
aid and personal assistance in the grand 
American tradition. Charity performed 
through Government agencies lacks the 
essential ingredient of personal involve- 
ment and personal sacrifice; what we 
need in America is a return to our Chris- 
tian principles of voluntary sharing and 
commitment. Those of our citizens who 
do not feel motivated to assist the indi- 
vidual Vietnamese refugees who are now 
on our shores should not be forced to 
do so through the tax burden—that, Mr. 
President, will only add to the feeling of 
division and resentment. What we need is 
reconciliation and healing. 

I, therefore, have a proposal to make to 
my colleagues. The proposal is contained 
in my amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, which I have just now called up. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina is probably among the least af- 
fluent of the distinguished Members of 
this body. But the Senator from North 
Carolina pledges his personal check in 
the amount of $1,000 for the resettle- 
ment of the Vietnamese refugees, if a 
substantial percentage of the other 
Members of this body and of the House 
of Representatives will do the same. Thus 
in one stroke, over $500,000 in private 
funds could be subscribed; and I am 
confident that this good-faith example 
given by the elected Members of Con- 
gress would stir an outpouring of sym- 
pathy that would double or even triple 
that amount in a matter of days. 

Mr. FORD. Will the Senator yield at 
that point for a question? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes, gladly. 

Myr. FORD. The Senator made a pro- 
viso on his check for $1,000, provided the 
other Members of the House and the 
Senate gave $1,000, does the Senator feel 
pretty safe in making that offer? 

Mr. HELMS. Both my amendment 
and my check are offered in good faith, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. FORD. But the Senator does feel 
relatively safe, does he not? 

Mr. HELMS. I feel neither safe nor 
unsafe. I hope my check will be ac- 
cepted along with my amendment. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky would not mind contributing 
$1,000 to save the taxpayers the addi- 
tional burden of another costly, waste- 
ful, bureaucratic program. 

Mr. FORD. If we can have a revival 
to raise some money to help match these 
colleagues, I would be delighted to do 
it. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator may make 
light, if he must, of a very serious ques- 
tion, and a good-faith proposition, but 
I offered my amendment in good faith 
and I ask that he accept it as such, as 
I always do in reciprocity when the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky makes a proposal 
in good faith. 

Mr. President, today the Senate has 
an opportunity to demonstrate that we 
are willing to spend our own money, and 
put our money where our mouths are 
in demonstrating our compassion and 
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humanitarianism we talk about so much 
on this Senate floor. 

There would be no necessity for the 
expenditure of tax dollars taken forcibly 
from the taxpayers. Too often, Congress 
seems to forget that funds in the US. 
Treasury are obtained from the people 
by duress. It is so easy, Mr. President, to 
appropriate $500 million of other people's 
money, and to advertise ourselves to be 
benefactors to the people of this Nation. 
It is time we quit fooling ourselves about 
the meaning of true generosity, partic- 
ularly when it comes to acts of charity. 
Let us now provide real leadership, with 
personal responsibility, and reach into 
our own wallets instead of into the tax- 
payers’ wallets. 

This will be appreciated far more by 
the refugees, who are more likely to 
be touched by our manifestation of per- 
sonal concern than by another Federal 
program that will forcibly seize the earn- 
ings of the American people. 

Can a private program of compassion 
do the job, Mr. President? Certainly it 
can, because everybody knows that the 
volunteer dollar goes 10 times as far as 
the taxpayer’s dollar. Moreover, there al- 
ready exist a number of national reli- 
gious and charitable organizations that 
can provide the infrastructure for chan- 
nelling aid and personal assistance. And 
there are thousands of churches and 
volunteer organizations on the local level 
that can be plugged into the over-all 
effort. With thousands of citizens giving 
their time free, with religious and char- 
itable organizations involving their own 
members, and with the spontaneous gen- 
erosity that is characteristic of Amer- 
icans when they get to know newcomers 
on a personal basis, there will not need 
to be a raid on the Public Treasury to 
pursue what can best be accomplished 
by private action. 

Mr. President, think of the potential 
that lies in the mobilizing of the thou- 
sands of churches across the country. 
Think of the thousands of other orga- 
nizations—civic, fraternal, veterans 
groups, and others—whose memberships 
are composed of compassionate, generous 
citizens. Think of the countless thou- 
sands of families and individuals who 
will want to show their love and concern 
for their fellow man on a personal basis. 

Is this not the way to go, Mr President, 
instead of fashioning another massive 
bureaucracy? Is this not the way to pro- 
ceed? 

Of course it is: And there is one fur- 
ther advantage, Mr. President, to this 
proposal to mobilize personal compas- 
sion. On a one-to-one basis, the possibili- 
ties are enormous for continued compas- 
sion—it would not end when this law ex- 
pires—far beyond this moment of emo- 
tionalism. Churches could be expected 
to adopt refugees as objects of continu- 
ing love and concern, They would bring 
these refugees to local communities and 
make sure they are assimilated. With 
such person-to-person relationships, the 
refugees could be brought to local com- 
munities throughout the land, knowing 
that they were wanted, and that there 
would be available helping hands in the 
months and years ahead. 

So, Mr. President, if this Senate has 
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the will to take the lead in demonstrat- 
ing personal concern, not to be confused 
with political and bureaucratic solutions, 
I believe it will be the best thousand dol- 
lars that each of us had invested. 

I am going to ask that my own check 
be held by the Secretary of the Senate 
until all the responses from Congress are 
in. The money can then be turned over 
to a national committee composed of 
leading churchmen. I do not think it 
really matters how, or by whom, this 
committee is named or organized—just 
so it is done. This committee could be 
chosen by the leadership of the House 
and the Senate working with the Presi- 
dent. I would imagine that it would in- 
clude names such as our own chaplain, 
Dr. Elson, or my good friend, Dr. Billy 
Graham, my fellow North Carolinian. 

Incidentally, I talked with Billy on the 
telephone the day before yesterday about 
this matter. He agreed that it would be 
a matter of quick achievement to inspire 
the necessary personal compassion, and 
raise the necessary funds on a continuing 
basis, for these refugees. He, for one, 
thoroughly endorses this proposal. He au- 
thorized me to say that if he is called 
upon by the President and/or the Con- 
gress, he will be glad to take a position of 
whatever leadership that may be asked 
of him to make this program work. 

I am sure that there would be many 
other names which spring immediately 
to mind, names which would inspire 
public confidence, and elicit the proper 
response. 

Moreover, there are thousands of 
Americans who have served in Vietnam 
either as military or political advisers, 
These Americans are thoroughly familiar 
with the culture of Vietnam, and many 
of them even know the language well. 
There is even @ good chance that many 
of the Vietnamese refugees who have al- 
ready arrived are personally known to 
some of these advisers. If a simple system 
were set up so that the names of the 
refugees were put on a computer file, 
these former U.S. advisers could locate 
their old friends and perhaps sponsor 
them in their new life. No amount of Fed- 
eral appropriations can take the place of 
a familiar face in the midst of tragedy. 

But if we go ahead and authorize some 
vast Federal expenditure, private efforts 
will be overwhelmed and go for naught. 
My proposal has value only if we reject 
the legislative proposals to set up a new 
bureaucracy. I make my offer only on the 
condition that we wholeheartedly agree 
to go the route of private action, and 
unite with the Members of the other 
body in each personally subscribing our 
own funds rather than the funds of our 
constituents: There is a time when leg- 
islation can be divisive instead of resolv- 
ing difficulties, and this is one of those 
times. But if we are supposed to be public 
leaders, then let us lead by making per- 
sonal sacrifices and showing the real 
spirit of America. 

Mr. President, as has already been in- 
dicated since I began my remarks, I 
know there will be reluctance to turn to 
our own hearts and pocketbooks to set 
this program in motion. I know that it 
will be a sacrifice for some Senators, and 
some Members of the body. In my own 
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case, I shall have to borrow the thousand 
dollars to cover my check. Others may be 
in the same position. 

But unless we are ready to say to our- 
selves, and to the world, that personal 
compassion and love do not exist in 
America—and that the only way to help 
the unfortunate is by another massive 
Government program—then my amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute should 
be approved. Then the word will go out: 
The Members of Congress of the United 
States are willing to sacrifice on a per- 
sonal basis. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
program will work—if we will let it be 
tried. With the leadership of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, acting in unison 
and in good faith, the American people 
will be led to view this responsibility in 
its proper perspective, and they will join 
in. It may be the moral and spiritual 
therapy that America needs just now. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr, FONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Bill Kinaka be 
allowed the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
upon the conclusion of the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone) the vote begin on the Helms 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that immediately after the vote 
on the Helms amendment—I know of 
no one else who wants to speak or pre- 
sent amendments—we. go to third read- 
ing, that the technical requirements, 
which will take a minute or so, be made, 
and that the vote then begin on final 
passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There be- 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. 

Rule XII would be waived under the 
Senator's request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. . I ask unanimous 
consent that because of the closeness of 
the. votes, the second vote take only 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so. ordered. 

Mr. FONG, Mr. President, I rise to 
express my complete support for S. 1661, 
the Indochina Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1975, now pending 
before the Senate. 

This legislation authorizes $405 million 
in emergency assistance for the trans- 
portation, temporary maintenance, and 
resettlement of Vietnam and Cambodian 
refugees. 

In its report on the bill, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations expressed the 
following comment: 

One of the great strengths of this country 
is the diversity of its people. It is a nation 
of refugees. It is fitting that Congress is 
considering legislation to assist refugees in 
resettling in the United States as we ap- 
proach the bicentennial of our nation’s birth. 
Help to those who fied from Indochina is 
in the finest tradition of America. There is 
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no better way for Americans to reaffirm what 
this country stands for than to give them a 
warm and friendly welcome. 


Mr. President, I fully concur with the 
sentiments of the committee: There is no 
better way for Americans to reaffirm 
what this country stands for than to give 
the Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees 
a warm and friendly welcome. The 
Senate can begin by giving its over- 
whelming support to the measure now 
before us. 

As the ranking Republican member on 
the Judiciary Committee's Subcommittee 
on Refugees and Escapees, I have been 
following this problem very closely. The 
subcommittee has held numerous hear- 
ings on the plight of the refugees and 
subcommittee members have been kept 
abreast of developments by Ambassador 
L. Dean Brown, Assistant Secretary of 
State Philip C. Habib, Commissioner 
Leonard F. Chapman, of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and other 
members of the administration. 

According to Ambassador Brown, the 
administration estimates that a total 
of 130,000 refugees will eventually be 
brought to the United States and an 
additional 10,000 to 15,000 will be settled 
in third countries. 

As of May 12, there were approximate- 
ly 115,000 refugees under United States 
protection—all but about 1,000 to 1,200 
of them Vietnamese. 

Mr. President, I want to pay tribute 
to the Defense Department and the State 
Department Task Force for their diligent 
efforts to evacuate the refugees safely. I 
know they and many other people have 
been working around the clock on this 
humanitarian project. 

Initial costs of the evacuation and 
basic needs of the refugees have been 
met by use of $98,000,000 in funds orig- 
inally provided for economic aid to Indo- 
china. Those funds have been used to 
reimburse the Department of Defense 
for sealift and airlift and basic facilities 
at the staging and processing centers. 

I and other members of the Refugee 
Subcommittee were assured that the 
voluntary agencies—those primarily re- 
sponsible for resettiement—will make 
every effort to disperse the refugees 
throughout the United States. Sponsors 
for the refugees include individuals, 
families, parishes, and community orga- 
nizations. By becoming a sponsor, these 
individuals and groups take on the moral 
obligation of receiving the refugees and 
their families and to find housing, em- 
ployment, and educational opportunities 
for them. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to the many voluntary 
agencies that have offered to assist and 
are standing by for Congress to do its 
part in providing the necessary funds. 

Mr, President, although the commit- 
tee recommended an authorization of 
$405,000,000—$102 million below the ad- 
ministration’s request of $507 million— 
it indicated its willingness to consider 
further funding should the need arise. 
We should all realize the cost figures and 
the estimates of numbers of refugees are 
quite tentative at this time. Further 
funds may indeed be needed. 

By giving our full support to the Indo- 
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china Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act of 1975, the Senate will be taking 
another step to reaffirm the proud fact 
that America is a nation of immigrants 
and refugees and welcomes her newest 
arrivals. 

I am confident that Vietnamese and 
Cambodian refugees—iike all their pred- 
ecessor immigrants—will contribute 
much to the further development and 
growth of America. 

Except for a small number of Ameri- 
cans who can claim the distinction of 
being descendants of the native Indians, 
all the rest of us can trace our heritage 
back fo descendants who were immi- 
grants or refugees to this great land of 
freedom and opportunity. 

Long before we became a Nation, the 
British settlers at Jamestown had al- 
ready been joined by much welcomed 
immigrants from all parts of the old 
world. 

Yes, Mr, President, even before 1776, 
America was a mixture of people of 
various ethnic origins from various na- 
tions—British, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Irish, Italians, to name but a few. 

Once the British colonies attained in- 
dependence public policy centered on 
settling the land. Immigration, was not 
only welcomed but actively encouraged. 
In fact, there were no Federal laws lim- 
iting the admission of immigrants until 
1882. 

Mr, President, it will indeed bea black 
day in American history if this great 
country—the symbol of compassion, 
equality of man, and brotherhood—no 
longer opens its arms and heart to those 
who have suffered the tragic loss of their 
homelands. 

The United States—notwithstanding 
serious domestic problems and setbacks 
in the international arena—still remains 
a shining example for the rest of the 
world, particularly in her treatment of 
refugees and immigrants. 

We can and we must reaffirm our 
proud tradition of offering a haven to 
those fieeing tyranny by welcoming the 
refugees from South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia—the “new Americans.” 

We cannot—and we dare not—turn 
our backs on those who fought for free- 
dom, without making a mockery ‘of the 
principles upon which our Nation was 
founded and by which she served for 
centuries as a refuge for the oppressed 
people of all nationalities seeking lib- 
erty and a better life. 

Mr, President, today we are being 
asked to open our doors to those who 
have experienced and witnessed the de- 
struction of their hopes and aspirations 
for freedom and national independence 
in their former homeland. Many of them 
have beloved family members who were 
killed or maimed defending their coun- 
try against invaders and aggressors. 
Many of them had to leave beloved fam- 
ily members behind in South Vietnam 
and Cambodia, where they face an un- 
certain and possibly hazardous future. 

These refugees committed and dedi- 
cated their own lives and futures to a 
struggle which the people of the United 
States supported and made sacrifices for. 
They had every right to assume that the 
American people would continue to stand 
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by them, now that their country has 
fallen into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. 

I, for one, firmly believe that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans will 
rise to the occasion and give those refu- 
gees forced to leave their homeland the 
support and assistance that they need to 
start a new life in America—the coun- 
try that has always traditionally been a 
haven for victims of political and social 
persecution. 

As the son of immigrant parents and 
as one who has experienced the oppor- 
tunities that this great country affords 
to all who seek refuge on its shores, I am 
confident that the vast majority of 
Americans, who are immigrants or de- 
scendants of immigrants, will not per- 
mit their initial fears to override the 
tradition of generosity and welcome to 
refugees that has made this country the 
beacon of freedom for over 200 years. 

Should that beacon of freedom be ex- 
tinguished and should the door to the 
land of opportunity and freedom be 
closed, America will have lost her con- 
science—the foundation upon which this 
great Nation was built. 

Mr. President, throughout America’s 
history, from the earliest colonial days 
until this very month, our Nation has 
offered shelter and a new life for political 
refugees. Since the end of the Second 
World War, the United States has opened 
its doors to 1,355,000 political refugees: 
including 450,000 displaced persons in the 
aftermath of World War II: nearly 200,- 
000 people who chose to leave Eastern 
Europe for the United States in the early 
1950’s; over 30,000 Freedom Fighters, the 
men and women who fought for freedom 
in the Hungarian Revolution in 1956; 
and 675,000 Cubans who fied from 
Castro’s Cuba. 

These “new Americans” have enriched 
our national spirit and added new vigor 
to our national character. There is every 
reason to expect the refugees from South 
Vietnam and Cambodia to do the same. 

I firmly believe that the way America 
responds to this latest challenge can be 
the beginning of a great renewal of the 
American spirit. 

Although the curtain has all but fallen 
on the war in Indochina, the tragedy is 
not finished—nor is America’s responsi- 
bility to those who were so closely asso- 
ciated with our policy there. We have a 
golden opportunity to open a new chap- 
ter in our history as a nation of immi- 
grants, and we should welcome those 
refugees now arriving in our Nation and 
help them start anew. 

As the violence subsides in Vietnam, 
we, likewise, must stop doing violence to 
ourselves and begin to heal the wounds 
at home. 

Indeed, after many long agonizing 
years of division among the American 
people over our involvement in Indo- 
china, I would hope that the American 
people could come together and find a 
unity of purpose in seeking to write a 
final, humane chapter to the tragic saga 
of Vietnam. We can do this by coming 
to the immediate assistance of our new- 
est immigrants, 

Mr. President, in order to put the cur- 
rent Vietnamese refugee problem into 
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proper perspective, I would like to briefly 
discuss how our country responded to 
the Hungarian and later the Cuban refu- 
gee problems, 

THE HUNGARIAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 

In October of 1956, the Soviet Union 
deployed its troops to suppress a revo- 
lution which had erupted in Hungary. 
As a result of the Soviet action, more 
than 200,000 Hungarians fled their home- 
land seeking refuge elsewhere in the 
world. 

On November 8, President Eisenhower 
directed that as many as 5,000 Hungar- 
ians be admitted into the United States 
“as expeditiously as possible” using a 
block of nonquota immigrant visas still 
available under the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. 

A few weeks later, on December 1, the 
President announced that the United 
States would offer asylum to 21,500 dis- 
placed Hungarians—6,500 to receive 
visas under the Refugee Relief Act and 
the remaining 15,000 to be admitted as 
“parolees” under section 212(d)(5) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
That section allows the Attorney Gen- 
eral to temporarily admit aliens into the 
United States for emergency reasons. 

To handle the special problem created 
by the sudden flow of displaced Hun- 
garians to America, Camp Kilmer, N.J., 
was set up as a receiving and processing 
center for the incoming refugees. All 
normal Public Health, Customs, and Im- 
migration inspections usually performed 
at the time and place of actual entry 
into the United States were carried out 
at Camp Kilmer. 

To assist in this noble humanitarian 
endeavor, more than twenty volunteer 
and Government agencies provided serv- 
ices for the refugees at Camp Kilmer. 
Among the most important of these serv- 
ices was the ascertaining of job skills of 
the individual adult refugees and match- 
ing these up with job offers. I am in- 
formed that no refugee was released 
from Camp Kilmer until he and his fam- 
ily had confirmed housing and employ- 
ment or other assurances of support. 

In late December of 1956, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon headed a special mission to 
Austria—the country into which the 
Hungarians had fled—with a stop at 
Camp Kilmer on his return, to examine 
the full scope of the problem. 

In his report to President Eisenhower, 
Nixon urged Congress to pass legislation 
to provide “flexible authority to grant 
admission to this country of additional 
numbers of Hungarian and other refu- 
gees from Communist persecution, 
through the use of nonquota visas with- 
in an annual ceiling.” 

In response to the Vice President’s 
recommendation, President Eisenhower 
announced on January 1, 1957, that the 
Attorney General would continue to 
parole Hungarian refugees into the 
United States until Congress took such 
action. 

One measure of the success of the 
refugee relocation program at Camp Kil- 
mer, Mr. President, was the speed with 
which it was implemented. By early 
March 1957, of the more than 27,000 
refugees who had been admitted, only 
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about 1,600 of them were not yet re- 
settled. 

By May 1, 1957, over 32,000 refugees 
had arrived and had been processed 
through Camp Kilmer. 

On December 28, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower announced that effective Decem- 
ber 31, the entire emergency program for 
Hungarian refugees would be discon- 
tinued. 

In responding to the Hungarian crisis, 
the United States lived up to its great 
reputation as a land of opportunity and 
compassion. During the entire course of 
the Hungarian refugee program, some 
38,000 refugees were permanently re- 
settled in the United States—6,130 of 
these were visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act and the remainder under the parole 
provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

In closing another shining chapter that 
records how America responds to pro- 
viding a haven for people of all nationali- 
ties who seek freedom, Congress passed 
in July of 1958, legislation which waived 
passport and visa requirements for all 
the parolees, thereby giving them formal 
immigrant status. 

THE CUBAN REFUGEE PROGRAM 

Mr. President, the largest problem in 
sheer numbers our country has had in 
dealing with refugees has been the Cuban 
refugee program. 

On December 2, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower declared Cuba a Communist- 
controlled country. Shortly thereafter, 
the United States severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba following Premier 
Castro's demand on January 2, 1961, that 
all U.S. diplomatic staff except 11 leave 
Cuba within 48 hours. 

The official estimate of the number of 
Cuban refugees who have entered the 
United States since Castro’s takeover in 
1959 is over 650,000. Of these, over 
460,000 had registered with the Cuban 
Refugee Emergency Center in Miami as 
of the end of December 1974. Although 
registration with the Refugee Center is 
not required, assistance from the pro- 
gram is not available to anyone who has 
not registered. 

The Federal Cuban Refugee Emergency 
Center was initially opened in December 
1960, as a reception center for the refugees 
who were then arriving into Miami at the 
rate of about 1,700 per week. 

One of the major concerns at the time of 
the Center’s opening was obtaining employ- 
ment for the refugees since initially Fed- 
eral funds were not available for cash as- 
sistance, Therefore, until February 1961, 
when Federal funds became available for the 
Florida-administered Cuban refugee cash 
assistance program, the refugees had to be 
referred to religious and other non-profit 
agencies for material assistance. 

Once the Center was fully functional, as- 
sistance in obtaining services, resettlement, 
and employment was incorporated into its 
program through assignment of staff by the 
Red Cross, the four voluntary resettlement 
agencies, and the United States and Florida 
employment services, 

Once the refugees were registered, they 
were given physical examination—including 
a chest X-ray, blood tests, and varying other 
examinations as determined by physicians 
on the basis of age, apparent physical condi- 
tion, and other medical considerations. 

Over the years the Refugee Center has 
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modified its operations to adapt to changing 
situations—such as the alr-lift period be- 
tween December 1965 through April 1973, 
which resulted in some 260,000 refugees ar- 
riving on the U.S.-sponsored Cuba-Miamil 
alrlift—but the basic registration policy and 
provisions of services, including resettle- 
ment opportunities through the voluntary 
agencies, have continued. 

Mr. President, I should point out that the 
Federal response to the Cuban refugee situa- 
tion was not typical of the way we handle 
the movement of refugees into the United 
States, 

A special program had to be developed 
for the Cuban refugee situation because for 
the first time in our history, the United 
States had become a country of first asylum 
for large numbers of displaced persons. In 
previous refugee programs, the refugees were 
screened in European camps and carefully 
processed for immigration to the United 
States. Furthermore, prior to the arrival of 
a refugee, thorough preparations were made 
by the voluntary agency which sponsored 
him and by the receiving community. In 
other words, two very important elements— 
a place of residence and a job—awaited the 
refugee on his arrival. 


The Cubans, on the other hand, came 
by commercial airlines when they could 
obtain permission to leave, and illegally 
by small beats when they could not. 

Needless to say, Mr. President, the 
Cuban refugees have assimilated very 
nicely into the mainstream of America 
and have made significant contributions 
toward the attainment of a better life 
for all Americans, native born and 
naturalized. 

According to a report, “Cuban Refugee 
Program,” issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 1963, 
by and large, the Cuban refugees are a 


highly skilled group. About 50 percent of 
the refugee wage earners are profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial per- 
sonnel; about 25 percent clerical, sales, 
and skilled workers; and about 25 per- 
cent unskilled and semiskilled, 

Among the refugees have been, for ex- 


ample, some 2,000 accountants, 200 
architects, 100 chemists, 300 dentists, 
550 engineers, 1,800 lawyers, 500 phar- 
macists, 1,000 physicians, and 3,500 
teachers and college professors. 

Information gathered by the Cuban 
Refugee Center indicates that the ma- 
jority of the refugee wage earners have 
been in the most productive years of 
their lives—46 percent have been be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 39 and 19 per- 
cent between the ages of 40 and 49. 

The total Federal cost of the Cuban 
refugee program from 1961 to 1974 has 
amounted to over $975,000,000. This sum 
includes the cost of providing the regis- 
tered Cuban refugees with the following 
assistance and benefits: transportation, 
resettlement and employment help, wel- 
fare and health services, educational op- 
portunities, and administrative expenses. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE IMMIGRANTS TO THE 

UNITED STATES 

Mr. President, I believe this would be 
an appropriate time for me to briefly 
outline some of the contributions that 
have been made by the immigrant popu- 
Tation to our country’s development, to 
enriching our cultural heritage, and to 
improving our image as a nation. 

In this very body—the Senate of the 
United States of America—many Sen- 
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ators are living proof of what children 
and grandchildren of immigrants—sec- 
ond- and third-generation Americans— 
can and have been able to attain. I am 
proud and delighted to be surrounded 
by many of my distinguished colleagues 
who are sons of immigrants, as I am. 

A list of Nobel Prize winners shows 
that as of the end of 1970, 117 Americans 
were awarded the highly coveted Nobel 
Prize. 

Of these, 117 Nobel Prize winners, 37— 
representing 31.6 percent—were foreign 
born. The first of these immigrant re- 
cipients was Albert A. Michelson, who 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for his 
optical measuring instruments in 1907. 

Other prize winners include such 
notables as Albert Einstein and Enrico 
Fermi. 

Curiosity, Mr. President, prompted me 
to inquire into the origin of the other 
80 American Nobel Prize winners who 
were not foreign born, Nothing could be 
determined about the background of 6 
of them but of the 74 others, 27 were 
first or second generation Americans. 

Immigrants and children of immi- 
grants have made their contributions to 
many areas of our lives. 

The outstanding contributions to the 
world of music of such great names as 
Rubinstein, Horowitz, Milstein, Stravin- 
sky, Hindemuth, Mitropouluos, Leins- 
dorf, and Kiemperer, need no comment. 

What would our motion picture busi- 
ness have been without an Adolph 
Zukor? Or an Albert Warner? Or 
a Samuel Goldwyn? 

Would America have succeeded in con- 
quering the moon without a John von 
Neumann or Wernher von Braun? 

Not only were immigrants and chil- 
dren of immigrants creative, they were 
also productive. They were creators and 
developers of entire industries and of new 
products—which have contributed sig- 
nificantly to providing new jobs and a 
better way of life for all Americans. 

It is true, Mr. President, that all 
immigrants and children of immigrants 
have not achieved prominent positions or 
made significant contributions to im- 
proving America’s way of life. 

However, where would our clothing 
industry be without the Jewish and 
Italian immigrants? Few native Ameri- 
cans were interested in becoming seam- 
stresses or tailors. 

Many other immigrants fill jobs in 
numerous occupations where our native 
Americans have refused to seek employ- 
ment. Stoop labor on our farms is a 
good example of such employment. 

Or, let us examine the little man who 
came to the United States with nothing 
more than a twinkle in his eyes and a 
dream in his heart. 

He worked hard and saved some money 
until he and his entire family could open 
a little business of their own. You will 
find that these immigrants not only 
brought the benefits and richness of 
their culture, but they created employ- 
ment for Americans and contributed to 
the growth of our Nation. 

And these immigrants numbering over 
400,000 per year over the past decade, 
continue in this same pattern. 

They do more, Mr. President. They 
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spread the word to their relatives and 
compatriots abroad: That America is 
still the land of opportunity and free- 
dom—nct only freedom from persecu- 
tion, but a land of equal opportunity. 

These “common people” are the best 
testimony that America can put forth 
when she claims that she still welcomes 
the “tired,” the “poor,” and the “hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free.” 

UNINFORMED OPPOSITION TO IMMIGRATION 

Mr. President, despite our great heri- 
tage and the fact that the heart of our 
democracy is built upon the lives of im- 
migrants seeking hope, freedom, and op- 
portunity in a new land, many Americans 
still oppose our immigration policy in 
general and the current refugee situation 
in particular. 

I am troubled and deeply saddened, 
Mr. President, that this Nation of im- 
migrants—on the eve of its Bicentennial 
celebration—is divided over whether our 
doors will remain open to the latest group 
of refugees from South Vietnam and 
Cambodia. 

I believe that concern over and oppo- 
sition to the refugees from Vietnam and 
Cambodia stem from two major prob- 
lems, 

First, the fear that the admission of 
more immigrants to the United States 
would exhaust our economic resources 
and add to our already serious employ- 
ment situation. 

Second, the fear that too many persons 
of Asian background would upset tradi- 
tional patterns of American life. 

An objective and rational analysis of 
both arguments would show these fears 
and prejudices to be quite unfounded. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization who actively parti- 
cipated in the passage of the historic Im- 
migration Reform Act of 1965, I know 
that thoughtful and thorough considera- 
tion of our economic situation and the 
hard facts about our complex, techno- 
logically oriented economy was given to 
the bill before it was enacted into law. 

As a matter of fact, it was drafted so as 
to enhance our economic growth and also 
to unite families. 

To illustrate this point, I want to share 
with my colleagues the results of some 
research I did on this matter in 1972. 

For the fiscal year 1971, the United 
States admitted 370,478 immigrants. 

Of this total, the largest number— 
158,152—came from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere; 122,474 were from the Western 
Hemisphere; 80,845 were spouses, chil- 
dren, or parents of U.S. citizens; 2,641 
were fiances of U.S. citizens and their 
children; and the remainder of 6,366 were 
special immigrants of one sort or 
another. 

The training and employment back- 
grounds of these immigrants were as 
follows: 

For the year ending June 30, 1971, a 
total of 153,122 persons obtained labor 
certification from the Department of 
Labor. This was about one-fifth of 1 
percent of our total work force of about 
88,000,000 workers for the fiscal year. 

Before the immigrants can obtain a 
labor certification, the Department of 
Labor has to make an affirmative finding 
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that there were an inadequate number 
of American personnel qualified to fill 
a professional need in the United States 
or that there were no American workers 
to fill a particular job in the country. 

Therefore, before the immigrants ar- 
rived, a large number of them had been 
fully trained and possessed talents and 
skills urgently needed in our economy. 

My research revealed that of the 
roughly 153,000 persons who obtained 
labor certification, the largest number by 
far were professionals and technicians. 
They totaled 48,850—nearly one-third of 
the total. 

The nextiargest group—numbering al- 
most 22,000—were craftsmen and fore- 
men. 

These were followed by nearly 19,000 
operatives and kindred workers, such as 
dressmakers and seamstresses. 

Then came the iaborers, the service 
workers, and ‘the clericals. 

Mr. President, shortages of workers in 
the United States—even during high pe- 
riods of unemployment—are invariably 
to be found in the highly trained profes- 
sional, and skilled occupations. 

For example, in April 1972, the un- 
employment rate in our country was 5.9 
percent. However, the unemployment 
rate among professional and technical 
workers during the same period was only 
2.3 percent and among managerial and 
administrative workers, only 1.8 percent. 

So, Mr. President, you can see why our 
country looks to immigration as one 
source from which we can obtain the 
highly ‘trained professional and skilled 
workers that are badly needed by differ- 
ent segments of our economy. 

It omy stands to reason that if posi- 
tions requiring technical skills are not 
filed, many other jobs which support 
technically skilled positions would not be 
available and many new jobs would not 
be created. 

The balance of the immigrants ad- 
mitted m 1971 totaled 217,356. They 
consisted of wives, children, retired per- 
sons or persons with no occupations. In 
other words, almost 60 percent of the 
immigrants were not competing with 
Americans for any jobs or positions. 

Now, looking back at the 48,850 pro- 
fessional and technical personnel ad- 
mitted in 1971, by far the largest group— 
Slightly over 16,000—were in the medical 
or allied fields. Included in this category 
were 5,756 doctors and 6442 nurses— 
allin great demand in our country today. 

in my research, I also found that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare attempted ‘to make some calcu- 
tations of the cost of a medical school 
education for the year 1969. At that time, 
I was told that for all medical schools the 
range was from $7,542 to $21,256 per stu- 
dent per academic year—with an average 
of $18,973. 

Judging from experience, I estimated 
that at a minimum income level, it would 
cost roughly $25,000 to ‘house, feed, 
clothe, educate, and to take care of the 
medical and personal needs of a child 
until he reaches the -age of 18. 

To that sum, I added the cost of a 
college education. Being most conserva- 
tive, Lestimated that those 4 years would 
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cost the parents and the State a mini- 
mum of $10,000. 

In addition, 4 years of medical educa- 
tion at the average of nearly $19,000 a 
year add up to more than $75,000. 

In total, Mr. President, the cost of 
educating each American doctor involves 
a minimum investment of $110,000 at 
1969. prices. Today, of course, the cost 
would be even greater. 

The 5,756 foreign-trained doctors, 
alone, whom we admitted as permanent 
residents in 1971 represent an asset of 
$633,160,000. This does not take into con- 
sideration the invaluable services that 
they have been providing to Americans 
over the years, nor the taxes that they 
have been paying into Federal, State, 
and local treasuries. 

To the above estimate must be added 
the cost of education of all the other 
foreign-born and foreign-trained medi- 
cal personnel. 

Taking a conservative estimate of 
$25,000 as the cost to house, clothe, feed, 
and educate a child until he reaches 18, 
the 153,122 immigrants receiving labor 
certificates in 1971 represented an asset 
of nearly $4 billion being added to the 
human resources of our Nation for the 
miniscule cost of processing them. 

It seems rather ironic, Mr. President, 
that the richest Nation in the world 
should benefit so bountifully from such a 
windfall year after year. 

Mr. President, I endeavored to obtain 
figures on the numbers of doctors and 
other professional people among the 
Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees. 
Because processing of refugees is still 
underway, I have been unable to obtain 
anything more than the results of a sur- 
vey made of 223 family sponsor forms as 
of 2:30 p.m., Sunday, May 4. 

This survey indicated nearly 48 percent 
were professionals, businessmen, journal- 
ists, or military. The breakdown was as 
follows: 

29 per cent of these refugees were pro- 
fessionals or businessmen, including two 
ministers 


139 per cent were skilled workers. 
2 per cent were journalists. 
3 per cent were military. 


Of the remainder, 15.2 percent were 
Clerical workers, 14 percent were stu- 
dents, 10 percent housewives, just under 
1 percent were agriculture-related 
people, and 12 percent were not speci- 


fied 

Final figures ‘may be quite different 
from this admittedly small sample. 1 
cite these figures, however, as evidence 
that doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and 
skilled workers «are indeed among the 
Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees. 

FEAR OF ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


Mr. President, one of the oldest and 
most emotional arguments against im- 
migration is the fear that an increase in 
the number of Asian immigrants would 
upset the historical and cultural way of 
life for “Americans.” 

An objective and rational examination 
of this problem will prove this fear to be 
without merit -or foundation. 

According to the 1970 census, the pop- 
ulation of the United States included 
591,290 persons of Japanese ancestry; 
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435,062 persons of Chinese ancestry; 
343,060 persons of Filipino ancestry; and 
720,520 person in the category designated 
“All Others.” This later catetgory m- 
cluded persons of Korean, Asian-Indian, 
Polynesian, Indonesian, and other non- 
white ancestries. It did not include ‘the 
American Indians and the Negroes. 

In total, Mr. President, there were in 
the United States in 1970, only 2,089,932 
persons of Oriental and Polynesian ex- 
traction—about 1 percent of a total 1970 
population of 203,211,926 persons. 

Under our present immigration stat- 
ute, the number coming from the former 
Asian-Pacific Triangle continues to be 
a small percentage of the total immigra- 
tion per year. 

Once thought to be unassimilable, 
today the Americans of Asian ancestry 
are as much ‘a part of the mainstream 
of American life as any other ethnic 
group. 

Countless studies have shown that 
Americans of Oriental ancestry have 
contributed significantly to the cultural, 
economic, and political development of 
our Nation. 

Politically speaking, Hawaii can boast 
of having elected the first Governor of 
Asian ancestry in the history of our 
country. In addition, I have the distinc- 
tion of being the first U.S. Senator of 
Asian ancestry and my colleague, Sena- 
tor Inovyz, was the first U.S. Repre- 
sentative of Japanese ancestry elected 
to Congress. The current two members 
serving Hawaii in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are also of Asian ancestry. 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 


Mr. President, as a Nation of immi- 
grants, we have developed a racially 
heterogeneous society in which citizens 
of many cultures and ethnic origins live 
and work side by side to make the Ameri- 
can dream a reality—to develop religious 
‘tolerance, social equality, and political 
democracy for all 

But we cannot afford to be-complacent. 
We must rededicate oursélves to those 
principles that have made our country 
unique—a country that is uequalied in 
providing a ‘haven for those seeking 
asylum, 

As former President Nixon warned: 

One of the great problems that any 50- 
ciety has as it becomes older, as it becomes 
richer, is that it tends to become more com- 
Placent, it tends to dose its drive, ts 
dynamism, its imagination, frankly, 4ts 
character. That is the history ef civiliza- 
tions ‘over the past. And one mark of the 
American civilization thas been that we have 
never fallen into that fault due to the fact 
that we have always had ‘the infusion of 
new people, new peapie who come ‘here with 
a great idealism, with great determination, 
in a sense, as somebody would put it, they 
are people that are still trying to make it, 
that aren’t thinking in terms of having it 
made, and what they contribute are not 
simply .. . skills... but even more, they 
contribute character, strength, and drive and 
that is what ‘this country needs. 


For that reason, fermer President 
Nixon further stated: 

i hope America will always tbe the tand of 
the spen ssor, becmuse as long as that door 
is open, it means that this amd will continue 
te grew and continue to prosper and con- 
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tinue to have that drive which makes a 

great nation. 

WIETNAMESE REFUGEES: OUR 
GRANTS 

Mr. President, on May 8, together with 
27 other Senators, I signed a letter ad- 
dressed to the Honorable JoHN B. SPARK- 
MAN, Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and to the Honorable 
JoHN L. McCietian, Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, urging ap- 
proval of “legislation necessary to find 
homes, jobs and a fresh start for those 
whose lives have been shattered by the 
fall of South Vietnam.” 

Although we fully realize that. there 
will be problems connected with the ref- 
ugee assistance program, nevertheless, 
we said in the joint letter: 

These problems should not be permitted to 
obscure the larger issue of whether the 
United States is prepared to act with the 
same generosity and good will we have always 
shown toward those seeking freedom from 
oppression. To do less would be to underesti- 
mate the strength and character of the Amer- 
ican people and to dishonor the highest tra- 
ditions of our nation. 


On the same day that the above-men- 
tioned letter was sent, the Senate adopt- 
ed—hby a vote of 91 to 1—Senate Resolu- 
tion 148, a resolution to welcome the 
latest refugees to our shores. 

Among the many timely expressions 
contained in the resolution, I thought one 
of them was appropriately addressed to 
those who have forgotten the fact that 
America is a Nation of immigrants. It 
states in part: 

[The] periodic influx of refugees and exiles 
can serve to keep us humble, saving us from 
the sins of arrogance, pride and selfrighteous- 
ness by reminding us of our origins, of the 
misery that abounds elsewhere in the world, 
and of the destiny that may also befall us 
should we betray our heritage. 


Mr. President, 8 years ago, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., spoke about the need 
to repair the damage that was being done 
to our divided country. He said: 

To be honest is to realize that the ultimate 
measure of a man is not where he stands 
in moments of convenience and moments of 
comfort, but where he stands in moments of 
challenge, in moments of controversy. 


Mr. President, I fully realize that our 
country is experiencing serious employ- 
ment problems. It would certainly have 
been more convenient if this final chap- 
ter of the Vietnamese tragedy had come 
at a time of economic prosperity in the 
United States. But fate is not arranged 
to our convenience—and the test of his- 
tory is how well we fulfill our obligations 
in times of adversity. 

I am optimistic that our economy in 
the months ahead will show definite im- 
provement and that employment in 
America will increase. We should soon 
see the beneficial effects of the tax re- 
bate, the housing credit and other meas- 
ures to encourage housing construction, 
the public service employment funding, 
and the other measures taken by the 
Congress and the administration to stim- 
ulate our Nation’s economy and create 
jobs for our people. Meantime, we have 
extended unemployment compensation 
for those unfortunate Americans whose 
payments would otherwise have run out. 


NEWEST IMMI- 
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With only an estimated 35,000 of the 
refugees likely to be breadwinners and 
with resettlement of the refugees to be 
dispersed throughout America, the im- 
pact on the job situation in any com- 
munity should be minimal. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I am 
reminded of the man who said, “I cried 
because I had no shoes, until I saw a man 
who had no feet.” 

I also realize that many Americans 
simply want to wipe away the memories 
of the long and tragic Indochina con- 
flict which has ended in communist take- 
over of Vietnam and Cambodia and hu- 
miliation for the United States. 

But, Mr. President, what we all need to 
realize is that even though we have some 
serious problems at home, closing the 
door on the Vietnamese :'efugees will not 
make those problems go away. Instead, 
what we all need to do is to regain the 
spirit that has made this country the 
greatest in the world. 

We have the golden opportunity to 
meet the challenge and to reassert our 
moral leadership to the world. We can— 
and must—do no less. 

Mr. President, at this great juncture in 
the history of the United States—at a 
time when the very principles upon which 
our great Nation was built are being 
sorely tested—where are the so-called 
“doves” who said they would accept any 
consequence of stopping the war? For 
some of them, apparently “any conse- 
quence” excludes finding room here in 
America for war victims. 

Likewise, where are the so-called 
“hawks” who would have fought into the 
next century to save the South Vietnam- 
ese and Cambodians from communism? 
Apparently, some do not want any of 
these refugees living in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

Iam glad to note, however, that Amer- 
ica’s traditional compassion and human- 
itarian instincts are coming to the fore- 
front now and that the tide of opinion, as 
reflected here in Congress on the pending 
legislation, has changed for the better. 

I am not blind to the fact that among 
the refugees are some who may have 
helped corrupt their own society. There 
may be others who are undesirable addi- 
tions to our own society for various rea- 
sons. 

However, the overwhelming majority 
of the refugees belonged to the middle 
class—the artisans, businessmen, the 
scholars, technicians, clerks, government 
officials, and their wives, children, and 
relatives. 

To focus on the tiny minority of per- 
sons who might deserve one or another 
of those terms of opprobrium, or to exag- 
gerate their number, is to grossly and 
unfairly distort the whole nature of the 
refugee problem. 

They relied upon America’s assurances 
of support in their fight against the Com- 
munist aggressors and they relied upon 
our assurances that we would not aban- 
don them after we withdrew our troops. 

These refugees fled in fear—from a na- 
tion torn by war—from a perilous future, 
where many were marked for execution. 

They are homeless now. Many are ill. 
Their careers are shattered, their dreams 
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wiped away. All they have is the reality 
of their plight. 

The pending bill does not open the 
floodgates to refugees, only about 130,000 
people, which is about one-fourth to the 
approximately 500,000 legal immigrants 
we admit to the United States every year. 

Mr. President, let us not forsake the 
conscience of our Nation—whose hu- 
manitarian ideal serves as an example 
for other nations—by turning our backs 
on those who more than ever before are 
totally dependent upon our good will and 
expression of support. 

They only ask for the opportunity to 
live in a country whose people have a 
tradition of evaluating a man for what 
he does, not for where he was born; a 
tradition of respecting an individual not 
on the basis of his name or the color of 
his skin, but on his character and ability. 

Let us not be found wanting in this 
hour of great need by our fellow men. 

Let us overwhelmingly support the 
pending refugee authorization bill and 
the appropriation bill which we shall 
take up this afternoon after we pass 
S. 1661. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the May 8 letter 
to the Honorable JomN B. SPARKMAN, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and to the Honorable JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, urging approval of 
legislation to assist the Vietnamese and 
Cambodian refugees be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senate Resolution 148, welcoming 
the latest refugees to our shores, and a 
statement issued by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council on May 6, entitled “Viet- 
namese Refugees” also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 8, 1975. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Within the next few 
days the Committees on Appropriations and 
Foreign Relations will be considering the 
question of aid for refugees of the Vietnam 
war. 

We feel it is unfortunate that the climate 
for consideration of this important issue is 
being shaped by the fears of some who are 
exaggerating the costs and ignoring the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States in provid- 
ing help to the victims of the war. 

We believe and think that the President 
is right in asserting that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans feel an obligation 
toward those who have been forced to flee 
their homes, in many cases because of their 
loyalty toward the United States. 

It would be a tragedy if our response to 
the plight of the refugees was determined 
by a few vocal opponents while the majority 
remained silent in their support for the refu- 
gees. In the eyes of other nations, we might 
be wrongly perceived as a people who were 
unwilling to make even this small sacrifice 
to help our friends. 

We recognize that the Committee will want 
to carefully examine the dollar amount that 
has been requested by the White House. 
There may be other problems associated 
with resettlement, including the necessity of 
assuring that no undue burdens are placed 
on individual states and communities. Many 
Governors and local officials have already 
contacted the White House to express their 
willingness to cooperate in placement efforts, 
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Furthermore, 2 maximum effort should be 
made by our government te enlist the help 
of other countries in providing aid and asy- 
lum to refugees who would be willing to 
live elsewhere, 

Nevertheless, these problems should not be 
permitted to obscure the larger issue of 
whether the United States is prepared to 
act with the same generosity and goodwill 
we have always shown toward those seeking 
freedom from oppression. To do less would 
be to underestimate the strength and char- 
acter.of the American people and to dishonor 
the highest traditions of our nation. 

We are confident that when faced with 
this choice, the Senate will overwhelmingly 
approve the legislation necessary to find 
homes, jobs and a fresh start for those whose 
lives have been shattered by the fail of South 
Vietnam. We urge your full support in this 
effort. 
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Whereas, ours is 2 nation of immigrants 
and descendants of immigrants, many of 
whom fied from tyranny and bloodshed in 
their native lands where they were scorned, 
hated and hunted, and 

Whereas, they came there because they 
knew they could find im America safety, 
freedom and opportunity, and 

Whereas, they found all those things and 
more, for they also found America Ao be a 
land of compassion as well as affluence, mag- 
nanimity as well as wealth, and 

‘Whereas, Americans welcomed these fel- 
lew, less-fortunate human beings not only 
for their sake but for our own, knowing that 
they strengthened our national vitality, con- 
stantly renewing ‘the diversity and richness 
of our lives and the pluralism and dynamism 
of our society, and 

Whereas, this periodic influx of refugees 
and exiles can serve to keep us humble, sav- 
ing us from the sins of arrogance, pride and 
self-righteousness by reminding us of our 
origins of the misery that abounds elsewhere 
in the world, and of the destiny that may 
also ‘befall us should we betray our heritage, 
now therefore. 

Be it resolved that the Senate reaffirms 
that the Statue of Liberty, is as Emma Laz- 
arus called ‘ther, the Mother of Exiles; that 
the Senate reaffirms that the tesson of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan lives on in 
the minds and hearts of the American peo- 
pie and isa part of their character; and that 
the Senate welcomes warmly the latest €x- 
iles to our shores—the refugees from South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON VIETNAMESE REFUGEES, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., May 6, 1975 
The United States has an inescapable moral 

responsibility to do all that it can to aid the 
Vietnamese refugees who are now entering 
‘our country, just as we have opened our 
doors to Hungarians and Cuban refugees 
from Communist totalitarianism. We cannot 
turn our backs on those who have fought for 
freedom without making a mockery of the 
principles upon which our nation was found- 
ed and by which it has served for centuries 
as a haven for people of all nationalities who 
seek Liberty. 

We recognize that the Vietnamese arriving 
on our shores will face many difficult and 
unique problems. But we have faith that 
those problems can be overcome by the good 
will and generosity for which the American 
people are justly known throughout the 
world. Recent statements by some politicians 
suggesting that ‘the Vietnamese refugees are 
not welcome here a meanness of 
Spirit unworthy of the American people. it 
is a meanness in which the American labor 
movement willnot partake. 

‘The AFL-CIO Executive Council calls upon 
our members to make these refugees of 
Communist aggression welcome in their com- 
munities, 


We call upon the Congress to appropriate 
without delay sufficient funds ‘to facilitate 
the resettlement of the Vietnamese refugees 
in the United States without placing an un- 
due burden upon the already hard-pressed 
resources of our.state and local governments. 

Finally, we call upon the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity ‘Services Department, the Human 
Resources Development Institute, and our 
Internatinal Affairs Department te cooper- 
ate fully with government and voluntary 
programs to assist ‘the refugees to find jobs 
and housing, to Obtain needed social serv- 
ices, and to became integrated into the 
American way of life. 


Mr.FONG. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, even 
though I will vote no on this amend- 
ment I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina for 
his well-motivated and sincerely felt pro- 
posal which is intended to benefit not 
only the refugees but the U.B. taxpayer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). In accordance with the previous 
unanimous-consent agreement the ques- 
tion will now be put on agreeing to the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS). 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bavu), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bien), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastianp), the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) , the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Monroya), ‘the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mor- 
caw) , the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
and the Senator from Mlinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. (Grave), the Senators 
from Georgia (Mr. Nunn and Mr. Tat- 
MADGE) , and the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tumyry) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 

, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Morcan), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) , 
e Penano from New York (Mr. Buck- 

the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
neta and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr) are necessarily absent. 

Ialso announce that the Senator from 
‘Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, 
nays 74, as follows: 


fRolicall Vote No. 185 Leg.] 
YEAS—6 


Curtis Hatfield 
Goldwater Helms 


NAYS—74 


McClure 
Thurmond 


Eagleton 
Fannin 
Fong 
Ford 
Garn 


Cranston Glenn 
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Griffin 
Hansen 

Hart, Gary W. 
Hart, Philip A. 
Hartke 
Maskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddieston 


NOT VOTING—419 


Nunn 
Stevenson 
Taft 


Talmadge 
Tunney 


jected. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like te ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished committee chairman (Mr. 
Sparkman) in order tc clarify legislative 
imtent on a matter of critical importance 
to the State of California, and other 
States as well. 

I note that section 4.of the bill requires 
that the President shall keep the appro- 
priate committees of Congress fully and 
currently informed regarding the use 
of funds and the exercise of activities 
carried out pursuant to this act. My 
question is this: Am I correct in assum- 
inz that as a part of that requirement, 
the President—or his designee, who in 
this case would most likely be th> Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
Itare—would be required to report to the 
Congress the policies he is following, or 
will follow, in the distribution of funds 
which may be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of “bilingual and vocational train- 
ing” under this program? 

I ask this question because Iam deeply 
concerned about the possible effect on 
ow local school systems resulting from 
their assumption of the costs of educat- 
ing these refugee children unless—and 
I would consider this entirely appropri- 
ate—the Federal Government estab- 
lishes a program to reimburse State and 
local education agencies for the costs 
which are involved. 

Consider the case of my State of Cali- 
fornia. Assuming we absorb just 10 per- 
cent of the refugees, and—as HEW 
representatives have state€d—50 percent 
of those refugees are school-age chil- 
dren—California could expect at least 
5,650 additional refugee children to be 
accommodated in our public schools. Our 
State average per pupil expenditure, as 
adjusted for inflation, is about $1,400 per 
year. This would mean that the cost to 
California taxpayers in the first year 
alone would be about $7.9 million to edu- 
cate the refugee chilfiren. 

I think it is obvious, Mr. Chairman, 
that this would add an intolerable bur- 
den to that part of our governmental 
system which is able to bear it least. In 
my view, the citizens of ‘California—or 
any other State, for that matter—cannot 
be expected to bear this additional bur- 
‘den on the property tax, which ts already 
outrageously out of proportion to the 
taxpayers ability to pay. In California 
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the school boards association recently 
completed a survey which reveals that 
218 school districts, representing about 
60 percent of the educational expendi- 
tures in the State as a whole, estimate 
they will be $221 million short of being 
able to meet the impact of inflation on 
their budgets. I am sure many of my col- 
leagues could cite equally discouraging 
figures 


In the light of this problem, I would 
appreciate the comments of the chair- 
man in response to my question on the 
interpretation of the reporting responsi- 
bilities under section 4. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
answer to the question posed by the 
Senator from California (Mr. Crans- 
TON), it is the intent of section 4 as 
amended, that the President keep the 
Congress fully and currently informed 
regarding the use of funds and exercise 
of activities carried out under the act. 

Such information would include pro- 
grams and activities affecting schools 
or being carried out in schools. The 
Committee was very much aware of the 
potential refugee impact on schools. 
Therefore, the committee would expect 
the President’s reports made pursuant 
to section 4 to cover such programs and 
proposals that would affect schools. 

Let me also point out that in our 
committee report on S. 1661, on page 
8, we have specified that— 

The Committee anticipates that HEW will 
develop procedures to insure that local com- 
munities will not be adversely affected by 
the resettlement of refugees. 


Therefore, the committee expects to 
follow the President’s reports very close- 
ly, and should information indicate that 
schools are suffering under the burden 
of schooling refugee children, the Con- 
gress can act accordingly at a future 
date. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for these assurances. 
In view of these positive concerns on be- 
half of schools, I will not propose at this 
time an amendment I had planned to 
introduce, but will simply read the 
amendment into the record at this point. 
The amendment would have stated: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is directed to propose to the Con- 
gress, not later than July 15, 1975, a program 
of aid to State and local education agencies 
designed to repay them in full for all costs 
incurred in the education of refugee chil- 
dren. For the purposes of this subsection 
“refugee child” means a refugee from Cam- 
bodia or Vietnam as defined in section 2(b) 
(3) of the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act of 1962, as amended. 


As I said, Mr. President, I will not 
propose this amendment at this time, 
in light of the interpretations just given 
by the chairman (Mr. SPARKMAN). How- 
ever, I want to make it very clear that 
I will be watching the actions of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—and other Government agen- 
cies—as they affect the education of 
refugee children. The superintendent of 
public instruction in California, Dr. 
Wilson A. Riles, has expressed person- 
ally to me his grave concern over the 
ability of local schools to meet these 
extra costs. And I would remind my col- 
leagues that not only must basic educa- 
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tion costs be met, but additional costs 
of providing bilingual education to these 
refugee children must be absorbed—and 
that averages some $400 additional per 
child. We should and must welcome these 
children to our schools. But we must not 
forget that the children will enter our 
schools as a direct result of Federal pol- 
icy. Therefore, it is neither proper nor 
tolerable to force local taxpayers into 
paying the extra educational costs in 
full, while the Federal Government turns 
its back on the financial problems our 
schools may meet. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment—specifically, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
fails, in my judgment, to meet its re- 
sponsibilities in full, I will introduce 
legislation along the lines of the amend- 
ment I have just read to assure that our 
already overburdened property tax- 
payers will not suffer under new, fed- 
erally caused financial responsibilities. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to speak in strong support of the 
pending legislation to provide funds for 
the assistance and resettlement of Cam- 
bodian and Vietnamese refugees. 

At the outset, I want to say that I be- 
lieve the President of the United States 
truly spoke for most Americans, when he 
reminded us not long ago of our impor- 
tant humanitarian and moral respon- 
sibilities in extending a warm hand of 
friendship and welcome to those thou- 
sands of homeless refugees who are now 
reaching our shores. 

These refugees remind us once again 
of the oldest theme in our history—that 
we are a nation of immigrants and ref- 
ugees. Much of our heritage is built up- 
on the lives and spirit of those who have 
come to our shores seeking hope, free- 
dom, and an opportunity to build a new 
life, in a new land. 

Our Nation has long prided itself on 
our tradition of compassion and humani- 
tarian concern for the homeless of the 
world, and for people in need around the 
globe. But to the Cambodian and Viet- 
namese refugees now coming to our land, 
we have a special obligation above and 
beyond our traditional humanitarian re- 
sponse. For in a very real and direct way 
we share in their plight, even as we have 
long been involved in the tragedy and 
suffering caused by the Indochina war. 
We have a special responsibility to help 
restore their lives, in part because we 
participated in a long war that helped 
to destroy the life they once knew—and 
because our planes and ships helped 
many to reach our shores. 

Mr. President, we also need to put 
some focus on the refugee issue—and re- 
assure those who are skeptical over 
whether our doors should be open to the 
new arrivals from Indochina. The num- 
bers involved—even the highest pro- 
jected number of 130,000—are more than 
manageable. The numbers are small, 
compared to the 400,000 immigrants we 
absorb into our society annually, and the 
estimated 1 million illegal aliens who 
also remain each year. Clearly, an effec- 
tive resettlement program for some 100,- 
000 refugees from Indochina, will not 
overburden our communities or heavily 
tax our resources for meeting the needs 
of our own people. 
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And for those who are concerned over 
the cost of resettling the refugees, the 
amounts authorized and appropriated in 
the pending legislation are less than a 
fourth of what we were spending on mil- 
itary and economic aid to Indochina dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. An appropria- 
tion of some $405,000,000 is miniscule 
compared to the $150 billion we poured 
into Indochina in more than a decade 
of war. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Refugees, I 
have closely followed humanitarian 
problems in Indochina since 1965. And 
since early April five hearings on the 
President’s refugee program and related 
issues have been held by the subcommit- 
tee and the full Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. After these extensive hearings, a 
field report by staff members of the sub- 
committee, and regular consultations 
with the private voluntary agencies re- 
sponsible for resettling the refugees, I 
can assure the Senate that the funds be- 
ing considered today are not only needed 
to assist the refugees in the weeks and 
months ahead—but they are urgently 
needed today to get the resettlement pro- 
gram underway. 

The funds are also urgently needed to 
encourage and facilitate the resettle- 
ment of refugees in third countries, and 
to support the voluntary repatriation of 
those who, for personal reasons, choose 
to return to their native land. 

Mr. President, with the welfare of the 
refugees in mind, and our special obli- 
gation to help them help themselves, I 
urge the expeditious consideration and 
passage of the pending authorization and 
appropriations for the Indochina refugee 
program. 

Mr. President, for a decade, the Indo- 
china war has cut deeply into American 
life, and has poisoned the spirit of our 
country and its people. But the war is 
now behind us. And we must finally get 
on with the task of healing the wounds of 
this war, and of meeting the other chal- 
lenges now facing our country, at home 
and overseas. In extending a warm wel- 
come to the new arrivals on our shores, 
we must not forget the needs of the mil- 
lions of war victims who remain in their 
native lands. 

We must pursue a diplomacy of recon- 
ciliation and normalization with the gov- 
ernment’s of Indochina. And we must do 
what we can in meeting our clear re- 
sponsibility to help salvage the battered 
lives of those who live there—and have 
suffered so much, for so long. We cannot 
ignore the millions of war victims in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam—many of 
whom were benefiting from our direct 
assistance less than a month ago. We 
cannot ignore the plight of the homeless, 
whose dwellings and lands have been 
ravaged by years of war. We cannot 
ignore the needs of orphans, of the 
wounded and maimed, and of the count- 
less other war victims in Indochina who 
ery out for relief and help. We also have 
humanitarian responsibilities to these 
people, and the time is past due for the 
President and Congress to declare our 
country’s support of international efforts 
to rehabilitate their lives. 

I am disappointed that the President's 
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request for resettlement assistance for 
refugees from Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam did not include a separate request 
to support international relief efforts for 
the war victims remaining in Indochina. 

The United Nations, the International 
Red Cross, and several private voluntary 
agencies stand ready to help. In fact, 
some of their programs are now under- 
way and the appeals of these organiza- 
tions for contributions and support, 
should not be met with an American 
policy of silence. 

Hopefully, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the Senate, which have 
gone on record as supporting humani- 
tarian contributions to international re- 
lief programs in Indochina, will once 
again act on this important issue. And 
hopefully the administration will join 
Congress in this effort. 

Mr. President, strong words of support 
have also come for this legislation from 
America’s voluntary agencies. I would 
like to share with my colleagues a copy 
of a letter I received this week from the 
American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference. They urge “congressional 
leadership in behalf of assistance to 
Indochinese refugees,” and note that— 

In offering resettlement opportunities, the 
United States Government, working in co- 
operation with the private sector, is meeting 
& moral responsibility in keeping with our 
humanitarian tradition. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the conference's message to Congress 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, 

New York, N.Y., May 12, 1975. 
the Members of the United States 
Congress. 

The undersigned member agencies of the 
American Immigration and Citizenship Con- 
ference welcome Congressional leadership in 
behalf of assistance to Indochinese refugees 
here and urge the exercise of utmost compas- 
sion to’ meet the critical needs of this vic- 
timized group. We applaud President Ford's 
appeal that the doors be opened generously. 
Our nation’s record to date gives ample evi- 
dence that refugees who sought asylum here 
have enriched this country. In offering re- 
settlement opportunities, the United States 
government, working in cooperation with 
the private sector, is meeting a moral re- 
sponsibility in keeping with our humani- 
tarian tradition. We respectfully call on you 
to uphold this record. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 

American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Committee on Italian Migration. 

American Council for Emigres in the Pro- 
fessions. 

American Council for Judaism Philan- 
thropic Fund. 

American Council for Nationalities Service. 

American Federation of Jews from Central 
Europe. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

B'nai B'rith. 

Board of Global Ministries of the United 
Methodist Church. 

Catholic Relief Services, 
Catholic Conference. 


To 


United States 
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Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 

Church of the Brethren World Ministries 
Commission. 

Church World Service, National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 

Dominican-American Civic Association. 

Ethnic Heritage Affairs Institute, Inc. 

General Conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. 

Holt Adoption Program. 

Immigration Council of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

Industrial Union Department AFL-CIO. 

International Institute of Rhode Island. 

International Rescue Committee. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 

Jewish United Fund of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. 

Labor Zionist Alliance. 

Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Serv- 
ice. 

National Chinese Welfare Council. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Jewish Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council. 

New York Association for New Americans. 

Order of AHEPA. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee. 

Tolstoy Foundation. 

Travelers Aid-International Social Service 
of America. 

Travelers Aid Society of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago/Immigrants’ Service League. 

United HIAS Service. 

United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Resettlement Services. 

United States Catholic Conference, Migra- 
tion and Refugee Services. 

United Steelworkers of America. 

Transmitted in behelf of the signatories 
by: Sonia D. Blumenthal, Executive Director, 


` American Immigration and Citizenship Con- 


ference. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to offer in addition the eloquent 
words of Mr. John McCarthy, who is di- 
rector of the migration and refugee 
services of the U.S. Catholic Conference. 
In testimony this week before the sub- 
committee on refugees, Mr. McCarthy 
urged speedy action to get funds to 
America’s voluntary agencies—the peo- 
ple who will be charged with the essential 
task of providing resettlement oppor- 
tunities to the refugees now reaching our 
shores. As he told the subcommittees: 

There is a job to be done .. . there is in 
our land the human scars of a terrible war. 
Let us all work together to resettle these 
refugees and make there intricate contrib- 
uting members of our communities. Let us 
add a few additional brilliant chips that will 
make our nation, now a mosaic of different 
cultures and strengths, a world example of 
our true ideology which was often buried in 
the rhetoric of our controversial Asian pol- 
icy and practice. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. McCarthy's 
statement before the refugee subcom- 
mittee be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY JOHN EDWARD MCCARTHY, 
DIRECTOR, MIGRATION AND REFUGEE SERV- 
Ices, U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee: As we sit here this morning, every 

tick of the clock brings us nearer to com- 
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pounding a disaster with a terrible tragedy. 
Yes, our island possessions and air bases 
in the Pacific are literally sinking under the 
weight of some of the human wreckage that 
was Viet Nam. 

As the Typhoon season approaches, I 
understand that refugee freighters are liter- 
ally circling the Island of Guam, as there 
are no further facilities on land for those 
who have lost everything in joining us in a 
cause aimed at fending off aggression and 
preserving the right of the freedom of choice. 

However, any action directed at making 
this most humanitarian problem a contro- 
versial issue is morally repugnant to the 
majority of our citizenry. We must never 
forget that through the veins of most of 
us flow refugee blood; yes, our forefathers 
arrived in this land as escapees from eco- 
nomic injustices, political tyranny or re- 
ligious oppression. We are the last that 
should now fear, for those, who now in more 
tragic surroundings are following in the foot- 
steps of our forefathers. 

There is a job to be done, whether we like 
it or not. There is in our land the human 
scars of a terrible war. Let us all work to- 
gether to resettle these refugees and make 
them intricate contributing members of our 
communities. Let us add a few additional 
brilliant chips that will make our nation, 
now a mosaic of different cultures and 
strengths, a world example of our true 
ideology which was often buried in the 
rhetoric of our controversial Asian policy 
and practices. 

The monumental movement action by tens 
of thousands of service persons under the 
most trying conditions must be applauded by 
all. But where do we go from here? Yes, the 
camps are full—the air bases are full—the 
islands are full of persons who need our 
help. These temporary havens, built with the 
sweat of our service personnel are now ap- 
parently developing into unsanitary and un- 
workable extended holding centers. 

It is our hope that through cooperative 
efforts, it will be possible to eliminate these 
problem areas by marshalling the tremen- 
dous resources that were used in the move- 
ment program to provide nationwide re- 
settlement opportunities for those with such 
great needs. 

Unfortunately, due to lack of government 
resources for resettlement and the use of 
some antiquated and cumbersome adinin- 
istrative procedures, it has not been possible 
to put the resettlement program on the road 
ss we should, 

However, we of the Catholic Church struc- 
tures, have not been standing still. We have, 
over the past weeks, spent well over two 
hundred thousand dollars in setting up a 
nationwide chain of one hundred and fifty 
resettlement offices. These offices are ready to 
serve all refugees without regard to race, 
religion or political opinion. 

Our in-camp staff have already registered 
and completed the preliminary procedures 
for nearly one thousand refugee families, or 
approximately five thousand persons. We 
have verified or provided jobs and housing 
opportunities for all these persons. They 
should not be a burden or disruptive in- 
fluence on the community of their resettle- 
ment. 

The staff of our Migration and Refugee 
Services, which has found homes and jobs 
for over five hundred thousand persons dur- 
ing the past eight years, is now joined by 
other voluntary agencies to provide the re- 
sources, experience and the will to get the 
job done—and done well. This, however, 
should be a partnership endeavor with our 
government structures and our citizenry. 

Any delay in funding and any delay in 
cutting the red tape is not only inhuman 
but most expensive. We understand it is 
costing the taxpayer over a million dollars a 
day to maintain these holding structures for 
persons who could, and should be, contrib- 
uting members of our society. 
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There is no question but that all our citi- 
genry, our elected officials, and our Church 
and social agencies, will have to work to- 
gether to clear up the last human vestige 
of this terrible tragedy. 

VIETNAMESE REFUGEES 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, the For- 
eign Relations Committee has acted 
favorably on legislation to provide $405 
million for the transportation and re- 
settlement of Vietnamese refugees. I fully 
supported this legislation in committee 
and will support it on the floor. I believe 
we have an obligation to provide homes 
for those we have brovght from Vietnam. 

The refugee situation has generated a 
great deal of controversy, Everyone un- 
derstands the fears of those who are 
worried abcut the impact on the econ- 
omy, but their fears seem largely un- 
justified. By preliminary estimates, only 
30,000 of the refugees will be looking 
for work. But even if the number were 
double that, it would be !ess than 1 per- 
cent of the number of Americans pres- 
ently unemployed and less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the total labor 
force. 

The administration plans to find a 
sponsor for every refugee family through 
the voluntary agencies. This will help 
guarantee that the economic impact on 
any single State or community will be 
negligible. Those who offer to sponsor 
refugees will probably come from every 
State—from urban and rural areas. And 
with the help of those sponsors, the Gov- 
ernment and the relief agencies, much 
can be done to lessen the impact of the 
refugees on the economy. 

The high level of unemployment 
should not be made an excuse for re- 
jecting people who have nowhere else to 
go. But the current economic situation 
does require that special care be taken 
to ensure that the refugees not add sig- 
nificantly to the problem of unemploy- 
ment or to the financial difficulties of 
State and local governments. 

The questions of who the refugees are, 
why they came, and whether many of 
them would rather go back home have 
been raised by many people. 

The United States certainly should do 
everything possible to enable those who 
want to go back home to return safely 
to Vietnam and Cambodia. And the 
United States should provide their trans- 
portation. Those who want to return, 
and feel they are in no danger, should be 
allowed to go immediately and without 
waiting for weeks in refugee camps. 

The Government apparently knows 
more about the first 40,000 refugees than 
about those who have come since. The 
initial group seems to be in the middle 
class in their education and occupational 
background. Sixty percent of the heads 
of households speak English. Those who 
left South Vietnam in the final days and 
hours, however, probably come from all 
walks of life—high-ranking Government 
officials, businessmen, scholars, peasant 
farmers and housewives. Whoever they 
are, these new immigrants, like every 
wave of immigrants before them, will 
bring something unique in value to help 
enrich American life. Just as it would be 
unfair to blame the tragedy of Vietnam 
on any single group of Americans, it 
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would also be unfair to blame the im- 
morality of what went on in Vietnam on 
a few refugees. They are now in America. 
They will be governed by the laws of the 
United States. 

Like President Ford, I feel the United 
States has an obligation to help Viet- 
namese who want to stay in this coun- 
try. It is unfortunate that the evacuation 
of Vietnamese was not better organized. 
Undoubtedly, the chaos of the evacua- 
tion from South Vietnam means that 
many of the refugees were not really in 
danger and many whose lives are endan- 
gered were left behind. However, every 
Vietnamese is in a real sense a victim 
of the long and tragic war; and the least 
we can do is to help in the resettlement 
of these 130,000 victims who have been 
brought out of the country. 

The refugee legislation that Congress 
will soon act on is an important first step 
in the resettlement effort. We cannot 
know for certain whether the funds in 
this legislation will be sufficient or per- 
haps even too much. The administra- 
tion’s original request may have over- 
estimated the costs of maintaining and 
resettling the refugees. Its projections 
were based on the assumption that all 
the refugees would remain in camps for 
90 days, that none of them are depend- 
ents of Americans with homes to come 
to, that it will cost $600 to settle each 
refugee and that fairly sizeable expendi- 
tures will be necessary for health and 
education. We do not know yet who the 
refugees are, what their private financial 
resources are, how soon they will be 
placed with sponsoring families, how 
many are still coming or how many will 
want to settle in other countries or go 
home. 

However, in considering this initial 
refugee resettlement legislation, it is 
more important to determine the quality 
of the program than its exact costs. Huge 
amounts of money could be spent, and 
the goal of assimilating the refugees 
rapidly into American society still not 
achieved. Congress -must make certain 
that every effort is being made to find 
homes for the refugees in communities 
where they will be welcome and where 
they can soon become self-sufficient. 
There must be no barriers to using the 
vast resources and experience of the 
church groups and other voluntary 
agencies to help settle the Vietnamese. 
These organizations can help screen po- 
tential sponsors to determine whether 
they can actually afford to provide homes 
and other assistance. They can help find 
jobs for the refugees. They can help 
make certain that every refugee finds a 
home in a community where he can play 
a productive role and where he can be- 
come economically self-sufficient. 

Numerous offers of assistance have 
come to my office from the people of 
Towa, Senators and Congressmen from 
every State in the Nation have had the 
same experience. It is clear that Ameri- 
cans will end the experience of Vietnam 
in a spirit of generosity toward the vic- 
tims of the war. The fact that these are 
difficult times economically makes this 
generosity all the more meaningful and 
moving. However, we must now turn our 
attention to our own economic prob- 
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lems, to easing the burdens of unem- 
ployment and poverty for everyone. Con- 
gress has recently passed good legisla- 
tion to alleviate some of the difficulties 
the recession has caused for Americans— 
legislation to prevent the unemployed 
from losing their homes as well as their 
jobs, and legislation to create public 
service jobs and to provide work for peo - 
ple in the most severely affected indus- 
tries. It has been suggested that Presi- 
dent Ford might veto this legislation. At 
a time when Americans are being asked 
to provide homes and jobs for those who 
have been brought from Vietnam, it just 
would not be fair to block these efforts 
to provide homes and jobs for Americans 
as well. 

Mr. PELL. Mr President, I am glad 
that the initial outburst against the 
entry of refugees from Indochina has 
subsided. Given the frustrations arising 
from inflation and unemployment in this 
country, such an outburst is not surpris- 
ing. 

I believe that the overwhelming pas- 
sage of Senate Resolution 148 welcoming 
these refugees to our shores is more in- 
dicative of the true sentiments of the 
great majority of Americans. 

Certainly my confidence on that score 
is resoundingly confirmed by the peti- 
tion to the Congress from the American 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference 
signed by 50 leading volunteer agencies 
and labor groups urging assistance for 
this war-victimized group to meet “a 
moral responsibility in keeping with our 
humanitarian tradition.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this fine expression of 
dedication to basic American principles 
be printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in my in- 
troductory statement for S. 1639, which 
I cosponsored with my distinguished col- 
league the senior Senator from New 
York, I outlined the compelling reasons 
why I believed helping the Indochinese 
refugees, as provided in S. 1639, was the 
right thing to do and expressed my con- 
fidence that this great country of ours 
is capable of meeting its humanitarian 
obligations at the same time that it 
gives priority attention to our pressing 
economic and social problems. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
carefully considered S. 1639 and incorpo- 
rated a great deal of it into S. 1661, 
which we are now considering. I attach 
especially great importance to the pro- 
vision in S. 1639, now included in S. 1661, 
calling upon the President “to make 
every effort to retrieve all amounts pre- 
viously authorized and appropriated for 
assistance to South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia but not expended before the date 
of enactment of this act” for use as part 
of the $405,000,000 authorized by S. 1661. 

I strongly urge that not one single re- 
trievable dollar be used in support of 
some other military program and hence 
diverted from meeting the needs of S. 
1661. Furthermore, expenditures under 
S. 1661 must be carefully scrutinized to 
eliminate any padding or inflated costs. 
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I have in mind such costs as transporta- 
tion provided by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Any such diversion or cost exaggera- 
tion can only be at the expense of funds 
for resettlement in the United States. 
Ultimately that means less dollars for 
the State and local governments, as well 
as for the voluntary agencies, who are 
doing such admirable work in meeting 
this humanitarian emergency. With 
State and local governments hard 
pressed to meet the needs of their people, 
it is essential that they receive maximum 


Federal support. 

Mr. President, prompt and hopefully 
unanimous passage of S. 1661 will be a 
reaffirmation that generosity and the 
helping hand are still alive and well in 
the hearts and minds of the American 
people today. 

EXHIBIT 1 
AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AND CITI- 
ZENSHIP CONFERENCE, 
New York, N.Y., May 12, 1975. 
To the Members of the United States Con- 
gress: 

The undersigned member agencies of the 
American Immigration and Citizenship Con- 
ference welcome Congressional leadership in 
behalf of assistance to Indochinese refugees 
here and urge the exercise of utmost com- 
passion to meet the critical needs of this 
victimized group. We applaud President 
Ford’s appeal that the doors be opened gen- 
erously. Our nation’s record to date gives 
ample evidence that refugees who sought 
asylum here have enriched this country. In 
offering resettlement opportunities, the 
United States government, working in coop- 
eration with the private sector, is meeting 
a moral responsibility in keeping with our 
humanitarian tradition. We respectfully call 
on you to uphold this record. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 

American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Committee on Itallan Migration. 

American Council for Emigres in the Pro- 
fessions. 

American Council 
thropic Fund. 

American Council for Nationalities Serv- 
ice. 

American Federation of Jews from Central 
Europe. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

B'nai B'rith. 

Board of Global Ministries of the United 
Methodist Church. 

Catholic Relief Services, 
Catholic Conference. 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 

Church of the Brethren World Ministries 
Commission. 

Church World Service, National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 

Dominican-American Civic Association. 

Ethnic Heritage Affairs Institute, Inc. 

General Conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. 

Holt Adoption Program. 

Immigration Council of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

Industrial Union Department AFL-CIO. 

International Institute of Minnesota. 

International Institute of Rhode Island, 

International Rescue Committee. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 


for Judaism Philan- 


United States 
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Jewish United Fund of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. 

Labor Zionist Alliance. 

Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Sery- 
ice. 

National Chinese Welfare Council. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Jewish Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council. 

Nationalities Service Center of Philadel- 
phia. 

New York Association for New Americans. 

Order of AHEPA. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee. 

Tolstoy Foundation. 

Travelers Aid-International Social Service 
of America. 

Travelers Aid Society of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago/Immigrants' Service League. 

United HIAS Service. 

United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Resettlement Services. 

United States Catholic Conference, Migra- 
tion and Refugee Services. 

United Steelworkers of America. 

Transmitted in behalf of the signatories 
by Sonia D. Blumenthal, Executive Director, 
American Immigration and Citizenship Con- 
ference. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement at this 
time there will be third reading of the 
bill. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third: time. 

Mr. PASTORE. May we have order, 
please, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays which have been ordered on S. 1661 
be transferred to H.R. 6755. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
136, H.R. 6755. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The clerk will state the 
bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 6755) to enable the United 
States to render assistance to, or in behalf 
of, certain migrants and refugees. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for immediate consideration of H.R. 6755. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I shall vote 
against final passage of this bill (H.R. 
6755) , not because I am opposed to help- 
ing the Vietnamese refugees—but be- 
cause, as I said in my earlier statement, 
I sincerely believe that the approach em- 
braced by S. 1661 and H.R. 6755 is the 
wrong way to go. 

Thus, my vote in the negative—in ef- 
fect, a protest vote for the reasons stated 
earlier by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. I regret that my amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. It 
may be, that upon further and subse- 
quent consideration, Senators may agree 
with me. But then, of course, it will be 
too late. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike all after the 
enacting clause of H.R. 6755 and that 
there be substituted therefor the text of 
S. 1161, as amended by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1661 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill, 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The time for 
the rollcall has, by unanimous consent, 
been set for 10 minutes. The clerk will 
please call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BAYH), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BIDEN), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) , the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mor- 
GAN), the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) @re necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn) , the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Morcan), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Bucktey), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 77, 
nays 2, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 186 Leg.] 


Abourezk 


Byrd, Robert C. Culver 
Cannon Curtis 
Case 

Chiles 


Dole 
Domenici 
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Eagleton 


Goldwater 
Grifin 
Hansen 

Hart, Gary W. 
Hart, Philip A, 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


McClellan 
McClure 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 


NAYS—2 


Scott, 
William L, 

NOT VOTING—20 
Muskie 
Nunn 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Tunney 


Stevens 
Stone 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Humphrey 
Tnouye 


Helms 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Biden 
Buckley 
Eastland 

So the bill (H.R. 6755) was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of the Senate amendments 
to H.R. 6755. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE). 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield to the deputy majority 
leader. 


Gravel 
Hruska 
Johnston 
McGee 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Moss 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
S. 1730 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that upon the 
disposition of the refugee appropriation 
bill, the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 129, S. 1730, a bill to 
improve the reliability, safety, and 
energy efficiency of transportation and 
to reduce unemployment by providing 
funds for work in repairing, rehabilitat- 
ing, and improving essential railroad 
beds and facilities. I have cleared this 
with the leadership on the other side of 
the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SPECIAL AS- 
SISTANCE TO REFUGEES FROM 
CAMBODIA AND VIETNAM, 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous agreement, 
the Senate will now proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 6894, which is the ap- 
propriations bill authorized by the bill 
just passed, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 6894) making appropriations 
for special assistance to refugees from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amendments 
on page 2, in line 9, after “1976” insert a 
semicolon and the following: “June 30, 1976: 
Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated herein may be used to reimburse the 
Department of Defense for (1) any person- 
nel services, equipment, materiel or supplies 
for which funds were heretofore appropriated 
to the Department of Defense, or (2) any 
equipment, materiel or supplies which were 
in the inventory of the Department of De- 
fense at the time of the evacuation of re- 
fugees from Southeast Asia.” 


On page 3, beginning with line 12, in- 
sert: 

Sec, 202. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be available for obligation until 
enactment of authorizing legislation. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report a bill which will pro- 
vide a total of $405 million for assistance 
to refugees from Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. This amount is $102 million 
less than the amount requested by the 
President and equals the amount ap- 
proved by the House. 

On Tuesday of this week the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations held a hearing to 
examine the President’s request for $507 
million in assistance to refugees from 
Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Our inquiry was guided by the firm 
hope that speedy and meaningful as- 
sistance could be provided to these the 
most recent exiles to our shores. The 
hearing revealed that, in these urgent 
times, much is uncertain. There is a very 
real possibility that the President’s 
budget request is substantially in excess 
of what is necessary and required. 

The subcommittee learned that the 
total number of refugees is well below 
the 150,000 total which was the basis 
for the President’s request. The situation 
remains in a state of flux. The number of 
refugees presently expected to settle in 
the United States is approximately 115,- 
000. Some 20,000 of these presently have 
American sponsors and 12,000 of that 
number are actually dependents of U.S. 
citizens. 

It was initially estimated that 20,000 
refugees would be transported to third 
countries. The exact number which will 
actually be accepted by third countries 
remains uncertain and subject to negoti- 
ation. It must be pointed out, however, 
that as of this date only one country, 
Canada, has made a firm commitment 
to accept a fixed number of refugees— 
3,000. 

Although it is hoped that eventually 
other countries will accept sizable num- 
bers of refugees, I believe it is significant 
that, 3 weeks after the United States 
began to evacuate refugees from South 
Vietnam, only one nation has come for- 
ward and identified the number of ref- 
ugees that it will accept. 

It is important to understand that the 
President's request for $507 million was 
based on estimates which even now, after 
several revisions, are of doubtful 
accuracy. 

This is not to criticize those who have 
devised these programs and made these 
estimates. In the confused and chaotic 
considerations under which they began 
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their work, and considering the uncer- 
tainties attendant to moving refugees of 
unknown numbers, the men and women 
of the Interagency Task Force have done 
an creditable job. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
estimates originally presented are at odds 
with the current situation. 

The Committee on Appropriations met 
on Wednesday and was presented with a 
choice. It could wait for a month, for 2 
months, or for however long it took to ob- 
tain precise and final estimates. Or, it 
could act on the basis of the best esti- 
mates available at this time. 

The committee recognized that in this 
situation delay could well mean disaster. 
Over 100,000 lives would be held in sus- 
pension, Weary refugees, whose lives had 
been shattered, would have had to wait 
countless hours before they could begin 
the painstaking process of piecing their 
lives back to together. 

The committee, therefore, determined 
to report out a bill which refiected the 
soundest judgments it could make as to 
the needs of the refugees. The commit- 
tee has not accepted the present esti- 
mates as final. It recognizes that they 
may change considerably over the next 
few months. Accordingly, the committee 
has directed that the General Account- 
ing Office carefully monitor obligations 
and expenditures under this program and 
periodically report their findings to the 
committee. 

By its actions the committee sought to 
take responsible steps in a period of un- 
certainty. It therefore proposed an 
amendment which had the intent of in- 
suring that none of the funds appropri- 
ated in this bill could be used by the De- 
partment of Defense for purposes other 
than direct assistance to the refugees. 

In the interval of time which has 
passed since the committee considered 
this bill, I have received written assur- 
ances from the Secretary of Defense that 
the Department of Defense will request 
reimbursement for only those costs which 
are in excess of normal operations. He 
has further assured me that the Depart- 
ment will request reimbursement for only 
those costs which are not covered by 
funds currently available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this correspondence, dated 
May 15 and 16, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

May 15, 1975. 
Hon. JAMES R., SCHLESINGER, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Please advise the 
Committee the nature of the costs for which 
the Department of Defense expects to request 
reimbursement from funds transferred by 
Presidential Determination or appropriation 
to the program rendering assistance to ref- 
ugees from Cambodia and Vietnam. For in- 
stance, is the Department of Defense request- 
ing reimbursement for— 

(1) Regular pay and allowances of military 
or civilian personnel? 

(2) Military equipment such as tents, mess 
gear, kitchen equipment, bunks, blankets? 
Full reimbursement or depreciation? 

(3) Additional steaming time for Navy 
ships? If so, how much? 
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(4) Depreciation, amortization or any usage 
change for helicopters, ships or military 
equipment usec. in evacuation or transporta- 
tion of refugees? 

(5) Costs of aircraft or other military 
equipment lost during evacuation (C5A, 
C130, helicopters}? 

(6) Is it the intention of the Department 
of Defense to charge this program for any 
personnel service or equipment which was 
paid for from previous DOD appropriations? 
Which was a part of DOD inventories at the 
beginning of the evacuation? 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations. 
‘THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975. 

Hon. DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Drar Mg, CHamman: I have carefully con- 
sidered your letter of May 15, 1975. I assure 
you that the Department of Defense will only 
seek reimbursement for those costs actually 
incurred in support of this program. How- 
ever, this does not include major invest- 
ment items such as aircraft, helicopters, or 
other major equipment used by the military 
forces. Essentially, the Department of 
Defense will request reimbursement for 
those costs incurred by our operating ac- 
counts which are not covered by funds cur- 
rently available to the Department. To the 
extent that already appropriated Depart- 
ment of Defense funds, such as military 
personnel salaries, have been diverted to this 
effort, reimbursement will not be requested. 

The Department of Defense will do what- 
ever is necessary to support the State Depart- 
ment in this effort and I am quite proud of 
the way my people have responded. How- 
ever, I am sure you will agree that we 
should avoid any degradation of the readiness 
of our operating forces as a result of this 
effort. Failure to recover costs will do just 
that, in that the Department of Defense 
would be required to reduce the level of 
activities and training of our oper.ting 
forces in order to live within available funds. 
The Department of Defense has already been 
forced to reduce these levels due to the im- 
pact of inflation on our operating accounts. 

As you and other members of Congress 
have indicated, the current estimates of the 
cost of this program are imprecise, since 
many uncertainties remain as to the number 
of refugees and the length of their stay. 
It is regrettable that at this time the Depart- 
ment cannot provide the Congress with more 
precise estimates of the cost of this p 
However, let me assure you that the Depart- 
ment of State will only be billed on the 
basis of costs incurred and not on the basis 
of these estimates. 

Below are responses to the specific ques- 
tions included in your letter, I appreciate the 
task facing your Committee and I hope this 
information ts of assistance in this task. 

1. Is the Department of Defense requesting 
reimbursement for regular pay and allow- 
ances of military or civilian personnel? 

No pay and allowances for on-board mili- 
tary or civilian personnel will be charged to 
the State Department except for unbudgeted 
overtime and travel costs. However, there has 
been a need to hire on a temporary basis 
additional civilian personnel to assist in this 
effort. For example, there are 99 such tem- 
porary hires at Ft. Chaffee whose salaries are 
part of the Department of Defense requested 
reimbursement. 

2. Is the Department of Defense request- 
ing reimbursement for costs of military 
equipment, such as tents, mess gear, kitchen 
equipment, bunks, blankets? Full reimburse- 
ment or m? 

All of these items are being purchased from 
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the Defense Stock Fund, a revolving account 
which operated totally on a reimbursable 
basis. The Department of Defense estimate 
is based on full reimbursement to be pro- 
vided for these items. The normal policy is 
that a credit is allowed on equipment re- 
turned to the Stock Fund after its purchase 
and use depending on its condition and 
whether or not the Stock Fund inventory 
levels would still indicate a need for the re- 
turning assets. The operating accounts have 
procured the items from the Stock Pund in 
accordance with existing procedures that are 
in conformance with Comptroller General 
rulings. The activity will bill the State De- 
partment for reimbursement of tts expendi- 
ture in procuring from the Stock Fund. The 
normal credit policy will be applicable upon 
turn-in of this material. 

3. Is the Department of Defense requesting 
reimbursement for steaming time of Navy 
ships? If so, how much? 

The Department is requesting reimburse- 
ment only for the cost of military opera- 
tions over and above the normal tempo of 
operations for which funds were already 
available. The total amount requested for 
these incremental costs is. $10.1 million. In 
the case of steaming time for Navy ships, the 
incremental amount is $5.7 million. which 
represents 15,300 steaming hours. For the 
34 ships involved, the Seventh Fleet had 
planned 9,180 steaming hours for the month 
of April. These ships steamed a total of 24,- 
480 in support of the evacuation. If the un- 
budgeted costs are not reimbursed other 
essential military operations In the Pacific 
would have to be curtailed. While these costs 
are not included in the original Administra- 
tion request for new obligational authority, 
it is our intention to request reimbursement 
from the State Department. The funds pro- 
vided in the Committee report should be 
sufficient to cover these amounts. 

4, Is the Department of Defense requesting 
reimbursement for depreciation, amortiza- 
tion or any usage charge for helicopters, ships 
or military equipment. used in evacuation or 
transportation of refugees? 

There are no depreciation or amortization 
costs included. The Department does intend 
to request reimbursement for the airlift costs 
of the Military Airlift Command which oper- 
ates under a totally reimbursable revolving 
fund by charging all customers for providing 
airlift services. The airlift rate structure pro- 
vides for a government rate which excludes 
costs such as military pay and depreciation 
which are or were covered by appropriated 
funds. The State Department will be billed 
for airlift costs based on this government 
rate. 

5. Is the Department of Defense requesting 
reimbursement for the costs of aircraft or 
other military equipment lost during evacua- 
tion (C5A, C130, helicopters) ? 

No, 

6. Is it the intention of the Department of 
Defense to charge this program for personnel 
services, equipment or inventories which were 
paid for by previous Department of Defense 
appropriations or which were part of the De- 
partment of Defense inventories at the be- 
ginning of the evacuation? 

The equipment and inventories being used 
are either part of the operating stocks of 
the bases involved or are owned by the De- 
partment of Defense Stock Fund. This pro- 
gram will be charged for base operating 
stocks used in the evacuation only to the 
extent these stocks need to be replenished 
for the continuing operation of the bases 
after the evacuation is completed. As ex- 
plained above, withdrawal of material from 
stock-funded inventories requires reimburse- 
ments at the time of issue from the Stock 
Fund inventories. Normal credit policy will 
be applied when the material is returned to 
the Stock Fund. 

Sincerely, 
J. R. SCHLESINGER, 
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Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the ob- 
jective of the committee amendment has 
been served. I believe that the inclusion 
of this correspondence in the legislative 
history of this bill will remove all doubt. 
These funds are for refugee assistance 
and are not to be used to meet normal 
operating expenses of the Department of 
Defense. Therefore, the amendment is no 
longer required. 

The committee also proposed an 
amendment to delay the availability of 
funds appropriated in this bill until 
proper authorizing legislation has been 
enacted. That legislation has now passed 
the House and the Senate. I believe that 
the intent of the committee has been 
fulfilled and that this amendment is no 
longer required, 

Therefore, at the appropriate time, I 
will ask that the Senate decline to ac- 
cept the committee amendments to the 
House bill. This course of action will per- 
mit this bill to go directly to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. It will allow the 
Senate to respond directly to the Presi- 
dent’s call for urgent action, and will 
complete responsible and thoughtful ac- 
tion by the Senate on this measure. 

Mr. President, the $405 million rec- 
ommended by the committee will provide 
the refugees with the essential require- 
ments of life—food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. It provides for immediate needs. 

It also provides hope. To those who 
have lost their homeland, it offers help 
in finding a new home. To those who 
have lost their means of livelihood, it 
offers help in finding a new job. To those 
who have lost their very sense of being 
and who have sunk into despair, it offers 
the opportunity of becoming productive 
citizens of a free country. 

Mr. President, I have a deep respect 
for the heritage of this country and con- 
tinue to believe that it is a beacon light 
to those who flee oppression and the 
ravages of war. It is my earnest hope 
that the Senate will approve this bill 
with a resounding vote and let it be 
known to the people of the United States 
that the men of this body have not lost 
sight of the ideals and principles which 
have nurtured this great land and have 
made it America, the home of the free. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc and, for the reasons 
I have set forth, not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bumpers). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Hawali? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the floor manager, the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inovye), for the speed 
with which he has acted in having hear- 
ings on this bill, marking it up and re- 
porting it to the Senate. I also commend 
his decision te request that two commit- 
tee amendments be dropped in order to 
facilitate enactment of this bill into law. 

Concern has been expressed by many 
Americans over the anticipated resettle- 
ment of Vietnamese and Cambodian ref- 
ugees in the United States. Such concern 
does not indicate a widespread rejection 
of our ideals. Rather, it is a natural con- 
sequence of the uncertainties arising 
from our economic situation and the 
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aftermath of our final withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

As we gain the perspective that only 
time can give, I have no doubts that the 
response of the American people to the 
plight of these refugees will be one re- 
flective of our humanitarian ideals. The 
dramatic upsurge in sponsorship offers 
for these refugees indicates that such a 
response is already underway. 

The essential outlines of the refugee 
problem are not yet fully known. How- 
ever, some factors are becoming evident. 

Estimates of the total refugee popula- 
tion range as high as 150,000. After par- 
ticipating in hearings on the subject, I 
believe a more realistic figure to be 130,- 
000. Of this figure, approximately 15,000 
will likely be resettled in countries other 
than the United States. Thus, we are 
really faced with the task of assimilating 
approximately 115,000 refugees. 

There are an estimated 30,000 to 35,000 
Vietnamese and Cambodian heads of 
households who eventually will need em- 
ployment. This is far less than the num- 
ber originally estimated by some. It is a 
number I believe our economy can as- 
similate without undue strain although 
some difficulties are bound to be en- 
countered. 

The administration estimates that the 
initial cost of resettlement will be $507 
million. This is in addition to the $98 
million that has already been expended 
in effecting the evacuation from Indo- 
china. This $98 million represents funds 
that had already been appropriated for 
aid to Indochina. 

The committee recommendation of 
$405 million represents what we believe 
to be a more reasonable estimation of 
the costs that will be incurred in reset- 
tling the refugees. 

The administration has stated its in- 
tent to resettle the refugees in a manner 
in which no one region of the country 
receives a disproportionate number. To 
the extent that this is feasible, it is a 
correct operating procedure. However, 
certain factors, such as climatic condi- 
tions or the present distribution of Viet- 
namese and Cambodians living in the 
United States will probably mean that 
certain regions will ‘receive a greater 
number of refugees than others. 

It is likely that some of the refugees 
may wish to return to their homeland 
once conditions have been normalized in 
Indochina, and they should be free to do 
so. The Congress has received assurances 
that no obstacles will be placed in their 
path. On the other hand, it would be un- 
conscionable to force any refugees to re- 
turn against their wishes. The McGovern 
amendment adopted today should meet 
this problem. 

In questioning Ambassador Brown 
when he appeared before our subcom- 
mittee I asked him about those refugees 
who may have sufficient money to sup- 
port themselves. I was informed that the 
standard procedures will include a means 
test that will be given to all refugees to 
determine their financial ability to sup- 
port themselves. Of course, those who 
do have the financial ability to support 
themselves will be required to do so, and 
the taxpayers will not have to extend 
their assistance. We do have some indi- 
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cation that some of the refugees may be 
self-supporting, and we hope that such 
will be the case. 

The need to move immediately on this 
issue is evident. Therefore, I urge the 
Senate to speedily give its concurrence 
to the committee’s recommendations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I will yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, but 
after I have yielded to the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, although 
my mail has been running very heavy 
against this appropriation bill, as it does 
in the case of most all foreign aid meas- 
ures, I shall vote for it. 

The United States cannot escape a 
large measure of responsibility for the 
Vietnam war and the outcome of it. No 
lesser official of the U.S. Government 
than Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara, in urging them to fight this 
war, told them at that time, and told 
the American people, that it would be 
over in a few months. He and others 
vastly underrated the difficulty of win- 
ning a war over there. 

Tens of thousands of these unfortunate 
people would have been tortured or killed, 
had they not escaped from Vietnam. So 
I believe that we do have some respon- 
sibility in this situation, and I will be 
able to live with my conscience a good 
deal better if I vote for this bill than if 
I vote against it, even though it may not 
be popular. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the committee for its farsighted 
and extraordinary action in having acted 
even before the authorization. Indeed, I 
believe we were materially helped in re- 
spect to the authorization by the fact 
that the authorizing committee had al- 
ready indicated its concurrence by the 
forbearance of a number of members 
with respect to offering other amend- 
ments, which would have been quite 
proper as dealing with emergency mat- 
ters, but would have been extraneous to 
the fundamental thrust of the legislation. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to Sen- 
ator McCLELan and Senator Younse, the 
chairman and ranking member, and to 
Senator Inouye and Senator Brooxe, the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
subcommitte, for so completely coincid- 
ing with what is obviously the will of the 
Senate and the best expression of the 
deep feeling of our people on this very 
sensitive subject. There have been a few 
untoward expressions of unhappiness— 
one, because our own financial and eco- 
nomic situation is difficult; two, because 
of the distaste for Vietnam. That has 
quieted down completely, and the com- 
passionate heart. of America has been 
revealed. The two Senators have the 
privilege of translating that into action 
today, I congratulate them. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from New York. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the able chairman of the 
subcommittee yield for a question? 
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Mr. INOUYE. I shall be very happy to 
yield, sir, 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The appro- 
priation bill is in two parts. One appro- 
priating $305 million for relocation and 
resettlement of refugees from Cambodia 
and Vietnam, the second part for $100 
million for assistance to refugees from 
Cambodia and Vietnam in the United 
States. The Senator from Virginia is not 
clear as to the distinction between the 
two appropriations. 

Mr, INOUYE. The $305 million would 
include such cost as transporting a ref- 
ugee from Agana, Guam, to Pendleton; 
housing in Agana, housing in Pendleton, 
medical facilities, feeding, et cetera. The 
$100 million appropriated for use by 
HEW would cover items such as welfare. 

As the Senator may know, in order 
for these refugees to leave the staging 
areas or processing areas, they must be 
sponsored by an American citizen or by 
an American institution. The sponsor is 
morally obligated—not legally obligated 
but morally obligated—to see that the 
refugee becomes gainfully employed and 
is provided adequate housing. If the 
sponsor is not successful, that refugee, 
like any other resident of the United 
States could then qualify to receive sery- 
ices of this Government, such as welfare 
and other social services. 

One of these other programs, for 
which other residents of the United 
States qualify, is medicaid. Because of 
certain problems of language and other 
skills, bilingual and vocational training 
is provided. Finally, there are provisions 
for public health assistance. 

The request that was submitted by 
HEW totalled $125 million for a period 
to cover 14 months. There has been a 
drop in the anticipated number—as the 
Senator knows, we had anticipated 150,- 
000. Instead, we have 115,000 refugees. 
Therefore, this amount was reduced to 
$100 million. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. As I understand it from the 
statements made by the Senator from 
Hawaii, the total number of refugees who 
are likely to come to the United States is 
estimated to be 115,000. 

Mr. INOUYE. I shall be as candid as 
I can. As of the moment, we have under 
the control of the United States approx- 
imately 115,000. However, at this mo- 
ment, in places such as Hong Kong and 
Singapore, there are approximately 
4,000 Vietnamese refugees who may re- 
quest permission to enter the United 
States. Under the laws of the land, we 
shall accept them. 

Futhermore, throughout the world, 
there are an additional 12,000 to 15,000 
Vietnamese diplomats, students, busi- 
nessmen, who may apply for refugee sta- 
tus in the United States. They will have 
to demonstrate that if they return to 
Vietnam their lives will be in jeopardy. 
If they can prove that, they may qualify 
and live in the United States as refugees. 
So the figure of 115,000 is a present fig- 
ure. It may be increased. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia favors assistance to 
the refugees and expects to support the 
pending legislation. I just want to be 
clear on the total numbers involved. 
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The 115,000 which, as the Senator ex- 
pressed it, I believe, are under the con- 
trol of the United States at the present 
time—— 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. How many 
of those are within the boundaries of the 
50 States, I shall put it that way. 

Mr. INOUYE. Of the 115,000, I should 
say approximately half are within the 50 
States—65 percent, let us say. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. And most 
of the others are at Guam and where 
else? 

Mr. INOUYE. Guam and Wake and 
Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines. 
It should be noted that of the 115,000, 
20,000 are now out of the processing 
areas and are living in American com- 
munities. Of this number, 12,000 are de- 
pendents of U.S. citizens. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Of the 130,- 
000 refugees, the figure the Senator from 
Hawaii used in his opening remarks, 15,- 
000 of those, as I recollect, will be wel- 
comed into other countries. 

Mr. INOUYE. That is what the ad- 
ministration has said, that third coun- 
tries will accept up to 15,000 refugees. 
However, it should be noted that, as of 
this moment, only one country has 
stepped forward and provided a specific 
figure. That is Canada. The number is 
3,000, 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am won- 
dering if the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization countries have stepped to the 
front m this regard. 

Mr. INOUYE. The Government of the 
United States has been in communication 
and discussion with several countries, 
such as Australia, New Zealand, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Malaysia. But we are 
still at the discussion stage. No firm com- 
mitment has been made. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As I under- 
stand the legislation, also, there is a 
financial means test provided for the 
refugees, and those refugees who have 
the financial resources to look after 
themselves then will not participate in 
the fund appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. INOUYE, The funds appropriated 
will cover the costs of transporting the 
refugees, regardless of wealth, to the 
continental United States. However, if 
the refugee has sufficient means, then 
all costs beyond that would be borne 
by him. At the request of the subcom- 
mittee, we have asked the Customs De- 
partment to inquire beyond the usual 
question. The usual question asked a 
refugee is “How much do you have on 
your person?” We have requested that 
they extend this by asking, “What are 
your assets throughout the world?” 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think that 
is an excellent suggestion that the com- 
mittee has made. There have been news 
media reports that some of the refugees 
have brought with them large sums of 
money in the form of gold or, perhaps, 
currency of various nations. I am won- 
dering whether the committee has any 
information as to what extent that is so. 

Mr. INOUYE. Under the laws of the 
United States, any sums in excess of 
$5,000 will have to be declared and this 
information is furnished the Internal 
Revenue Service. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Does the 
committee have information as to 
whether refugees did bring with them 
gold or currency of various nations? 

Mr. INOUYE. I cannot personally ver- 
ify this, but Time magazine reported in 
the May 12 issue, “Lieutenant General 
Nguyen Van Minh came on board one 
of the rescue ships accompanied by two 
aides who were straining under the 
weight of their attaché cases. When the 
ship’s security officers took a look into 
the cases, they found them to be loaded 
with gold bars. I cannot tell the Senator 
what the value of the gold bars was, but 
I am certain they are worth a few 
dollars. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii brought out, that, of 
course, would have to be declared to the 
authorities? 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. And the 
Internal Revenue Service would have 
to be notified of any sums in excess of 
$5,000. 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think this 
is a very difficult problem. I support 
assistance to the refugees, and I have 
to take the committee’s view that the 
figure involved is the appropriate figure. 

I thank the Serator from Hawaii. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the floor manager of the bill 
about a particular section under the gen- 
eral provisions under title IT, section 201. 
The provisions that are included in that 
include the words on line 8: 

Nor shall any funds appropriated under 
this Act be channeled through or admin- 
istered by international organizations or 
voluntary agencies to sid the DRV or the 
PRG. 


I would have much preferred if the 
whole section had not been included in 
the legislation. But I ask whether in the 
development of the legislative history 
the floor manager of the bill, in review- 
ing those words, finds any words in that 
section, or any other section of the leg- 
islation, which prohibit the repatriation 
of any refugees back of South Vietnam 
when they are desirous of returring to 
their country, either through the United 
Nations High Commissioner on Refugees, 
other international groups or through 
voluntary agencies? 

Mr. INOUYE. The prohibition set forth 
in section 201 is the prohibition on aid 
to the government. It is not a prohibition 
on aid to the refugees. Therefore, if a 
refugee should decide at some later date 
that he or she made a mistake and wishes 
to return to Saigon, or wherever it is, 
the funds that we have authorized in 
the authorization bill may be used for 
that purpose. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Voluntary repatriation 
through the United Nations High Com- 
missioner or the voluntary agencies—and 
there were a number of these agencies, 
over 30 that had been working in 
South Vietnam—would not be restricted. 
As I understand from the Senator’s an- 
swer, any of those that are involved in 
the repatriation of refugees to ‘South 
Vietnam, immediately or thereafter, 
would not be restricted in their human- 
itarian undertakings. 
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Mr. INOUYE. Not so long as the as- 
sistance is to the refugee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Hawaii, there- 
fore, that the UNHCR and the volun- 
tary agencies are benefiting the 
individuals, the refugees themselves, as 
distinguished from the PRG. Therefore, 
there is no reason to have concern that 
the actual repatriation of any individ- 
uals, who want to go back to Vietnam, 
would be in any way interfered with 
or threatened by this legislation, 

Mr. INOUYE. It is my interpretation 
that there is no prohibition in this bill 
on assisting refugees who wish to return. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the chairman 
for that comment. 

I also feel that we will get into the 
question later on about help and assist- 
ance to refugees and war victims in In- 
dochina. It seems to me that since we 
were providing help and assistance to 
such refugees and war victims prior to 
the fall of Saigon, we have a continuing 
humanitarian responsibility. A child in 
the South who was getting any aid and 
assistance either directly from the Unit- 
ed States, or indirectly through volun- 
tary agencies or other means—a child 
who had lost an arm or a leg—that child 
is in just as much in need today as before 
the fall. 

Actually, I find disappointing the fact 
that this kind of language is not included 
in the legislation being considered today. 
But I do understand that the language 
deals with those refugees, which the 
Senator from Hawaii has identified, and 
that really is the issue that we are con- 
sidering here today. So, I thank the Sen- 
ator for his explanation and I appreciate 
his clarification at this point. 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. Mr. President, 
in a few moments we are going to appro- 
priate about a half-billion dollars, an 
action which I support, to assist the ref- 
ugees from Southeast Asia. 

I know we are anxious to have the roll- 
call, but I think it not inappropriate to 
take just a few minutes to suggest that 
we ought to turn our thoughts to the 
suffering American refugees—those who 
are now in exile or cannot live openly in 
this country for fear of prosecution for 
their objection to the Vietnam war that 
caused these refugees to come to our 
shores, While I do not seek a vote today 
on an unconditional amnesty amend- 
ment to the Refugee Assistance Act, I 
believe that Congress has too long ne- 
glected its responsibility to decide the 
question of amnesty for Vietnam war 
draft evaders and deserters. 

In its report on S. 1661, the bill just 
passed, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions comments: 

American military involvement in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia has now ended. The 
committee hopes that the devisiveness cre- 
ated by this long and tortuous involvement 
will also be ended and that Americans will 
unite in opening their arms and their hearts 
to the refugees who fied from South Viet- 
nam in fear of their safety. 


Our vote has shown that we support 
that sentiment overwhelmingly. But I 
would also hope that we can extend this 
same humanity to our own citizens who 
fled this country, not, many of them, for 
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fear of their own safety, but because they 
could not fight in a war they believed to 
be wrong. 

Although precise numbers are difficult 
to come by, some 55,000 draft resisters 
and nonregistrants would face legal 
charges were they to enter or live openly 
in this country. An estimated 14,000 de- 
serters are still at large, and some 110,000 
former servicemen live with the stigma 
of absenteeism discharges. Certainly, 
only some of these men acted out of 
conscience—and undoubtedly, many re- 
fused to serve or deserted out of fear, for 
reasons of personal hardship, or for 
other motives. But let us look for a mo- 
ment at those whom the Senate has wel- 
comed and will vote to support as refu- 
gees from the tragedy in Indochina. 

Many of those now arriving in the 
United States come under the auspices 
of prearranged, formal evacuation pro- 
cedures. A substantial number of others, 
however, simply managed at the last 
hour to get themselves into a position to 
be evacuated or rescued, without prior 
qualification, screening, or plan. We 
cannot know their motives, their back- 
ground, or their previous records, and 
we do not demand to know these things. 
Our assistance to these people is not con- 
ditioned upon their prior loyalty to the 
United States, nor upon their honorable 
military service to Saigon. Their qualifi- 
cations for refugee status are not deter- 
mined on a case-by-case basis, nor will 
they be subject to legal action in this 
country. We can and must do no less for 
our own citizens. Just as we have agreed 
to welcome all who have made it from 
Vietnam and Cambodia to our shores, 
so should we welcome the return of our 
draft evaders and military deserters. 

Mr. President, in my past reflections 
on the amnesty question, I had argued 
that amnesty should be offered but on a 
case-by-case basis. I have changed my 
view and come to reject that approach 
for the same reasons that we are not 
considering it in our assistance to the 
Indochina refugees. It creates a wholly 
unworkable administrative task, and 
fosters an arbitrariness which almost 
necessarily favors the better educated 
and more affluent. Moreover, we cannot 
presume to be able to reach back into 
an individual’s past—in the case of some 
of our war objectors up to 12 years—and 
even hope to figure out what a given mo- 
tive or combination of motives might 
have been. At the small cost of granting 
amnesty to those who would not serve 
out of fear rather than conscience, it 
seems unreasonable to insist on any- 
thing other than a general amnesty. 

This past March, Senators ABOUREZK, 
GRAVEL, McGovern, NELSON, and I intro- 
duced legislation which would grant a 
general and unconditional amnesty for 
those charged with draft evasion or de- 
sertion during the Vietnam era. This bill, 
S. 1145, is but one of several possible 
responses to this issue. My plea today is 
straightforward and simple—let us hear 
the competing claims on the amnesty 
question, correct our legislation where 
evidence is persuasive, and, most impor- 
tant, let us act. If our votes today are 
cast in the spirit of healing the divisive- 
ness of the Vietnam war, we cannot 
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neglect the suffering of those individuals 
and their families for whom the war is 
still a dividing force. The word amnesty 
means to forget, not necessarily to for- 
give. It requires no admission of right or 
wrong on anyone’s part. Rather, it can 
help to repair those wounds left by the 
Vietnam tragedy which can be healed by 
a human act. It is timely that we help 
these refugees, as the bill just passed 
will do. But let us also help our own, as 
S. 1145 will do. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Washington Star of 
May 9, 1975, endorsing unconditional 
amnesty be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCONDITIONAL AMNESTY 

With the war in Vietnam ended and the 
United States opening its arms and offering 
opportunity for a new life to some 100,000 
refugees from that unhappy land, the time 
seems appropriate to take the final step in 
reclaiming the lives of a nearly equal number 
of young Americans who, as an act of con- 
science, chose to evade the draft or desert the 
armed forces rather than serve in a war they 
felt strongly against. 

We have in the past opposed unconditional 
amnesty and we still have some problems 
with it; but we believe the arguments against 
it are overbalanced by the good that would 
flow from offering it now. Leaders can talk 
about putting the war behind us and bind- 
ing up the nation’s wounds, but this never 
will be truly accomplished until this issue 
is resolved. 

The granting of unconditional amnesty 
would not mean an admission that those who 
refused to serve were right or that they 
acted honorably. Rather it would be a com- 
passionate act by a nation that recognizes 
human susceptibility to error and the need 
for forgiveness when the circumstances 
warrant. 

Who has been without mistake in this 
tragic and divisive episode in American his- 
tory? Nearly everyone now realizes that it 
was a cause we either should not have become 
concerned with or one we should have han- 
died differently once we became involved. 
Is it right now, when there is so much blame 
to be shared, that retribution should fall 
heaviest on a single segment of society? 
We think not. 

Some argue that granting unconditional 
amnesty would be unfair to those who fought 
and died and to those who refused to serve 
but stayed in this country and accepted the 
legal consequences of their actions, Perhaps 
it is unfair. But nearly everything about the 
war was unfair, and one of the unfairest of 
all was the draft system itself, which allowed 
so many to escape military service legally in 
one way or another while others were re- 
quired to serve. 

Certainly there will be uneven applications 
or miscarriages of justice in proclaiming an 
unconditional amnesty. There will be some 
evaders and deserters who will claim their 
actions flowed from moral opposition to the 
war when in truth they acted out of coward- 
ice, or because they wanted to buck the sys- 
tem, or for other reasons unrelated to the 
rightness or wrongness of the war. But better 
to blanket in a few Mars than to commit to 
exile forever the thousands of others who 
believed, erroneously or not, that what they 
were doing was morally right. 

One of the ironies is that Americans who 
refused to fight in Vietnam are forced to 
remain in exile while some Vietnamese who 
evaded service in their own military forces 
are reported among the refugees being 
brought to this country by the United States 
government. 
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It is time, as President Ford has stated 
frequently, to end recrimination over Viet- 
nam and look to the future. What better time 
than now for the President or the Congress, 
or both, to extend to those huddled masses of 
American exiles living in Canada and else- 
where the right to breathe free in their native 
land? 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me momentarily? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Michigan 
for what I believe to be not only a com- 
passionate statement but one that re- 
quires considerable courage. 

As the Senator knows, there was a 
very common practice in South Vietnam, 
particularly on the part of families who 
were a part of the upper class, under 
which for a bribe they were able to get 
their sons exempted from military serv- 
ice. 

I think every observer who was in 
Vietnam for any period of time was 
aware of that practice, that if you had 
enough money you simply greased 
somebody's palm high in the South Viet- 
namese army or in the civilian govern- 
ment and your son would be exempted. 

Some of our foreign aid funds appar- 
ently found their way into that use. So 
that there was a sizable percentage of 
draft evaders in South Vietnam, even 
though it was their country that was 
primarily at war. 

We were supposedly there in the role 
of assisting them in their struggle, but 
many young Americans died in that war 
to take the places of South Vietnamese 
young men who bought their way out of 
service through bribes to high officials. 

Now, the young Americans about 
whom the Senator from Michigan is 
talking, for the most part, are tens of 
thousands of young boys and young men 
in this country who were tortured in 
their consciences as to what they ought 
to do about a war they personally 
thought was wrong. 

My own son went through this same 
kind of struggle, not that he was a cow- 
ard, not that he was lacking in patriot- 
ism, but he felt that the war was wrong. 
He never had to face this decision, be- 
cause his draft number was high enough 
so that he was not called. But he went 
through a great deal of personal self- 
examination on this question of what he 
would do if he were called under the 
draft to participate in a war that he 
personally believed was not in the in- 
terests of the United States. 

Tens of thousands of other young 
Americans who were faced with that 
decision chose either to go to prison or 
to go into exile rather than to participate 
in a war that they believed was wrong. 

They were not necessarily conscien- 
tious objectors against all wars, but-they 
objected to this war. There was no pro- 
vision in the law under which that po- 
sition could be protected. So they took 
the only course that was open to them, 
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and either went to jail or went into 
exile. They did not offer anybody a bribe. 
They did not try to offer anybody a 
bribe. They did not try to go to some 
government official and say, “Let me go 
out of service and my dad will put-up 
$10,000 or $20,000." They took the 
harassment and all the other things 
that were involved, the loneliness, the 
harsh public attitude toward this deci- 
sion, and they went into exile. 

So at the time when the President of 
the United States very properly called 
on all of us not to practice any recrim- 
inations, called on us to heal the wounds 
of the war, and when I think all of us, 
regardless of where we stood on this war, 
ought not to be doing anything now to 
exacerbate the divisions in the country 
but, as a matter of fact, ought to be try- 
ing to heal the wounds, I think the pro- 
posal the Senator makes represents emi- 
nent commonsense. It represents com- 
passion, it represents the highest values 
of this country, and I would hope that 
at the time, as the Senator says, when 
we are providing a half billion dollars 
in American money to assist these South 
Vietnamese refugees who are coming 
here, some of whom may represent the 
same young men who bought their way 
out of service in South Vietnam, we 
ought to be at least as compassionate 
toward our own young people here in 
the United States. 

I want to commend the Senator for the 
thoughtful presentation he has made this 
afternoon. 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. I am grateful 
to the Senator from South Dakota. I am 
grateful for his cosponsorship of the bill 
that provides unconditional amnesty. 

Iam afraid we are jeopardizing the lit- 
tle support we have for unconditional 
amnesty by extending this discussion. So, 
in knowledge of the urgency for action 
here, I just want to wind up again by 
making the plea today that when we say 
yes to 130-odd thousand Vietnamese and 
Cambodians, we say, yes, here is a half 
billion dollars, when are we going to say, 
“Come home,” to our own kids? That is 
what unconditional amnesty is all about 
if you want to get into a discussion of 
priorities of which should come first, al- 
though I am delighted to have a chance 
to vote for what I think should be sec- 
ond, the admission of the Vietnamese. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hawaii yield for 
a question? I yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I was simply 
going to ask a question if we could get 
unanimous consent to vote on passage 
in not more than 10 minutes, 

Mr. FORD. I have three questions. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST TO VOTE ON 
PASSAGE IN NOT MORE THAN 15 MINUTES 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Could we say 
not more than 15 minutes? I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote on final pas- 
age occur in not more than 15 minutes 
from now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD, Will the distinguished floor 
manager, the Senator from Hawaii, help 
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me a little bit in my calculations. I lis- 
tened to the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama as he discussed S. 1661, which 
we just passed, and somewhere in his 
comments he said that we did not give 
this bill the needed study before it came 
to the floor because of its urgency, and 
I think I can understand that. But I am 
particularly interested as to how the cost 
estimate of the entire operation was 
arrived at. 

For instance, the committee report 
says that daily maintenance in the stag- 
ing areas and processing centers is $15 
per person per day, which adds up to 
$450 per month, and that is more than 
people are now receiving under social 
security in my State. 

Can the Senator explain if the $15 is 
correct? 

Mr. INOUYE. The $15 maintenance 
has been reduced to $12 a day. The esti- 
mate has been brought down to $12. It 
includes not only food and shelter, but 
all the other services such as medical 
services, sanitation services, utilities, et 
cetera. So at $12 a day it is not a luxury 
appropriation, I can assure the Senator. 

Mr. FORD. The Senator said a few 
moments ago that some 20,000 of these 
Vietnamese refugees are now out into 
society and into homes of those who 
would be responsible for them; is that 
correct? 

Mr. INOUYE. The American sponsor, 
be he a person or an institution, would 
be morally responsible; not legally, but 
morally responsible. 

Mr. FORD. The question I meant to 
ask, the Senator said so many are, + 
number of refugees are, now in American 
society. 

Mr. INOUYE. 20,000. 

Mr. FORD. How many? 

Mr. INOUYE. 20,000. 

Mr. FORD. 20,000. I understand that 
some of the first people released, particu- 
larly in California, in other words, those 
who already had families or sponsors in 
the United States, have applied for wel- 
fare, and they are already on our welfare 
rolls. 

Can the Senator give me an estimate of 
the cost? Does this come out of the $405 
million? 

Mr. INOUYE. It comes out of the $100 
million appropriated to HEW. 

To be a bit more precise, as of yester- 
day noon the city of Los Angeles received 
applications for 22 welfare recipients 
among the refugees. 

Mr. FORD. I heard on the radio that 1 
day they had 41 applications for welfare 
relief. Is that 22 added to make 63? Are 
they applying then for welfare after they 
were living with families, have been 
sponsored here in the United States? 

Mr. INOUYE. As I indicated, the spon- 
sor is not legally responsible, he is mor- 
ally responsible. 

Let us assume that I am a pastor of a 
church, and I sponsor two families. 

Mr. FORD. I can see the Senator as a 
pastor. 

Mr. INOUYE. After 3 days I might de- 
cide that I am without sufficient funds, 
so I would say, “I am sorry, friends, you 
will have to go out on the streets.” They 
could go to the city hall and make appli- 
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cation for welfare like any other resident 
of the United States. 

Mr, FORD. And so, $100 million of the 
$405 million will go to HEW to pay for 
the welfare applicants, is that taken 
from the 405 or is it in addition to the 
405? 

Mr. INOUYE. It is $305 million for 
evacuation, $100 million to HEW. From 
that amount, approximately $40 million 
has been set aside for welfare and social 
services. Then we have, in addition, 
medicaid, vocational training, and pub- 
lic health. i 

Mr. FORD. One more question, and 
then I shall cease. 

The Senator said there are approxi- 
mately 113,000 refugees with 4,000 that 
possibly could come to make less than 
120,000. 

I have been listening very closely to 
those who are representing or speaking 
for the Vietnamese that are here, and 
those from Cambodia, and those profes- 
sional people that are treating them, 
particularly the medical profession, are 
saying that an overwhelming majority 
of those people today, if a vote were 
taken, would go home. 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
Hawaii have a percentage of the num- 
ber? Is there any information he might 
give this Chamber.as to how many he 
anticipates would go back to Vietnam 
and the reduction of the cost out of the 
$405 million? 

Mr. INOUYE. I am not able to give the 
Senator any estimate, but last Tuesday, 
when the subcommittee held its hear- 
ings, testimony indicated that 47 Viet- 
namese had requested passage back to 
Vietnam. 

Of this number 44 were supposedly 
mistakenly put on a plane and 3 others 
changed their mind. 

Mr. FORD. Did I understand in the 
Senator's opening remarks that he anti- 
cipated that now they are here the per- 
centage would increase with those who 
would want to return? 

Mr. INOUYE. I suppose after a while 
Some may get homesick and decide to 
return. 

= FORD. So this would reduce the 
cost. 

Mr. INOUYE. Not necessarily, because 
then we would have to pay their passage 
back according to the amendment made 
to the authorization bill. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to say a few words on this 
bill. They are my personal feelings, but 
I believe they represent the feelings of 
many back in my State of Washington. 

Let us be sure here that we give spe- 
cial opportunities and incentives to 
everyone in this country. We have a lot 
of unfinished tasks before us—some 
have been shunted aside for years. In 
my State, for example, the unemploy- 
ment rate has been running at about 
10 percent. I want to be sure that every- 
thing is done to solve the problem, not 
add to it. I want to be sure that all the 
Vietnamese children that are being 
screened and treated will serve as a 
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model to HEW. It has been 7 years since 
Congress enacted a bill to do this for 
our own children—and HEW still has 
not fully implemented it. 

None of us knows what conditions the 
future will bring. One thing is for sure 
though—we cannot go half way on this. 
In a few weeks the Labor-HEW bill will 
be on the floor. Remember what we did 
today when we discussed that bill on the 
floor. We are committed now. Remem- 
ber that when we talk about doctor and 
nurse training, when we talk about 
bilingual education and impact~area aid 
for our schoolchildren. To a certain ex- 
tent, we are mortgaging the future, and 
the bill is going to come due no matter 
what. If the Federal Government does 
not honor it, then the States and local 
districts will be overburdened. 

I think we want to be sure that the 
funds we provide today will be effective- 
ly used in the months ahead. I would 
think that the distinguished chairman 
of the committee (Mr. MOCLELLAN) 
would have assurances from the various 
agencies and departments, especially 
HEW, that reporting requirements go 
with this money. I think we want to be 
sure that the committee and Congress 
get regular status reports on exactly 
how the money is being spent. The re- 
ports should clearly identify such things 
as: How much is going to refugees ver- 
sus how much for administrative salar- 
ies, what special problems they are en- 
countering, and what followup work is 
being done after resettlement. 

What we are doing here today is being 
called many things by many different 
people—a nationwide challenge, a 
gracious act—but let no one forget—the 
spirit of the American people has never 
faltered; their faith has never dimin- 
ished. Those of us who were saddened 
by what happened in Southeast Asia 
over the last few weeks can take heart. 
What we are doing here today should 
emphasize that the tides of human free- 
dom are in our favor—and they are 


strong. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing and was read the third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill, having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall the bill pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bpen), the Senator from Mississipi (Mr. 
EastT1anpD), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON) , the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musxre), and the Sen- 
ator from Tilinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
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from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Tatmancr), the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Tunney), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave.) 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Serator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGEE), and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Srevenson) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, Hruska) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 2, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 187 Leg.] 
YEAS—79 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Griffin Morgan 
Hansen Nelson 
Hart, Gary W. Packwood 
Hart, Philip A. Pastoré 


Abourezk Metcalf 


Mondale 


So the bill (H.R. 6894) was passed. 


EMERGENCY RAIL TRANSPORTA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT OF 1975 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 129, S. 1730. The bill 
will be stated by title. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 1780) to improve ‘the ee 
safety, and energy efficiency of 
tion and to reduce unemployment by provid- 
ing funds for work in repairing, rehabilitat- 
ing, and improving essential railroad road- 
beds and facilities. 


May 16, 1975 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limit on the bill of 30 minutes, a 
time limit on the Buckley amendment of 
1 hour, a time limit on any other amend- 
ment of 30 minutes, and that the agree- 
ment be in the usual form, with the 
time on the bill to be under the control 
of Mr. HARTKE, on this side of the aisle, 
and Mr. Pearson on the other side of 
the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brooke). Is there objection? The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
bill brought to the floor today by the 
Committee on Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare en- 
visions a program which fuses two na- 
tional priorities—providing employment 
opportunities and maintaining a na- 
tional rail transportation system. This 
legislation is necessary to shake the ef- 
fects of this recession and provide trans- 
portation facilities for the future. 

The unemployment problem in this 
country is devastating. Over 8 million 
Americans are unemployed, and the rate 
continues to increase as thousands of 
workers join the millions already out of 
work and vainly looking for jobs. This 
upward trend in unemployment is likely 
to continue unless we move decisively 
now. 

Our transportation system has been 
severely impaired by the recession of the 
last 18 months. The railroads in parti- 
cular are embarked on a dangerous 
downward spiral in revenues. This is a 
tragic situation when emphasis on en- 
ergy conservation demands an adequate 
rail transportation system. Railroads 
play an important role in the transporta- 
tion network necessary for national eco- 
nomic recovery. 

An important factor in the decline of 
our railroads is the deterioration of- the 
roadbeds and rails themselves. There can 
be no question that substantial amounts 
of track have been neglected. It is esti- 
mated that 8,000 miles of track should 
be replaced on a priority basis. One- 
sixth of all railroad accidents in 1974 
were attributable to broken rails. 

Of even greater consequence are the 
slow speeds trains must maintain on 
some track because of the deteriorated 
conditions of the roadbeds. Trains can- 
not operate efficiently at 10 miles per 
hour. The cost of shipping freight dou- 
bles or triples on railroads which operate 
over tracks with slow orders. 

There is no question that this reces- 
sion has aggravated financial problems 
for many railroads and has severely 
limited the already-curtailed mainte- 
nance schedules. As revenues have de- 
clined, the railroads have laid off em- 
ployees. One of the first crews to go have 
been the maintenance-of-way workers. 
Most crews have been cut by an average 
of 20 percent, swelling jobless roles by 
approximately 15,000 people. 

Deteriorated roadbeds cannot be re- 
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stored under these conditions. If we are 
to have a strong rail network for the 
future, a program to improve track and 
other facilities must be approved quickly. 
Repair work must be done now to have 
a base for the future rail transportation 
system. - 

The $600 million available through 
section 4 of this measure is for grants 
to railroads, State and local transporta- 
tion authorities, and regional commis- 
sions for rehiring furloughed railroad 
maintenance workers and for hiring un- 
employed persons. It will provide the 
employment opportunities so urgently 
needed. And those railroads severely 
plagued by financial problems may apply 
for loans, loan guarantees, or grants for 
materials and equipment to be used on 
rehabilitation projects approved under 
section 4. 

Given the millions of workers looking 
for lasting employment and the labor ef- 
fectiveness of rail and roadbed repair and 
rehabilitation, it seems proper and nec- 
essary that. the Government establish a 
public service program that will meet 
both needs at the same time. The work 
of people hired under this program will 
benefit the Nation through an improved 
rail system. The increased flow of goods 
will facilitate economic recovery. 

The full amount authorized for the 
railroad rehabilitation program was pro- 
vided in the Emergency Employment 
Appropriations Act contingent on pas- 
sage of the bill we consider today. This 
action by the Appropriations Committee 
was a further indication that members 
of that committee also recognize the 
urgent need for action in this area. The 
Senate Budget Committee indicated its 
concern by inclusion of funds for the 
railroad rehabilitation program in the 
1976 budget resolution adopted by the 
Senate. 

The bill we consider contains provi- 
sions of S. 1436, which I introduced with 
Senators HARTKE, MCCLELLAN, and BAYH, 
and S. 1326, which was introduced by 
Senator Javits. Many Senators have 
joined in cosponsoring these two meas- 
ures because they share our belief that 
a sound rail transportation system is 
fundamental to economic activity in 
America. I wish to express to Sena- 
tors MAGNUSON, MCCLELLAN, WILLIAMS, 
HARTKE, BAYH, HATHAWAY, JAVITS, PEAR- 
SON, BUCKLEY, and STAFFORD my appre- 
ciation for their support and assistance 
as this legislation was developed. 

I urge that the Members give careful 
consideration to this measure, for I be- 
lieve that it will provide a much needed 
economic stimulus. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we are 
faced with two grave problems in this 
country that lead to an answer right 
here in the proposed legislation. The un- 
employment figures we face in our land 
right now are more serious than any we 
have faced since the depression of the 
1930's. 

We see in our vital transportation sys- 
tems a near breakdown that presents a 
great hazard in risk to human life and 
to cargo. Given the state of the railroads, 
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with the lack of opportunity to maintain 
them within recent years, the dangerous 
condition they are in, given the state of 
unemployment we have, we have put this 
program together to meet part of both 
problems—unemployment and a basic 
need to rebuild our rail systems for 
safety. 

I must take a moment to applaud those 
who have put this answer together. It 
comes from all of the logic of those in 
the United States Senate. We have just 
heard the knowledgeable Senator from 
West Virginia, who is one of our great 
leaders in this body with respect to 
transportation. We will hear from the 
Senator from Indiana, who leads us in 
most of our railroad legislation. 

Mr. President, this week the Commit- 
tees on Labor and Public Welfare and 
Commerce jointly reported for action by 
the full Senate a bill entitled the Emer- 
gency Rail Transportation Improvement 
and Employment Act of 1975. Passage 
and full funding of this bill will achieve 
what we all must recognize as our No. 1 
objective—putting people back to work. 
Approximately 40,000 jobs are created 
by this bill. This objective coalesces with 
another important objective—repair of 
significant rail roadbeds and other facil- 
ities such as train stations. 

With the exception of the administra- 
tion, we have had universal support for 
our actions on this measure, and with 
good reason. In a time when more than 
9 million people are out of work, it is 
difficult to comprehend how any rea- 
sonable person could oppose a proposi- 
tion which would put such a significant 
number of people to work in meaningful 
and essential jobs. The notion which was 
propounded by the Administration at 
hearings we conducted on May 1, that we 
should delay rail rehabilitation until a 
comprehensive rail reform package is 
developed, considered and signed into 
law, betrays an insensitivity which bor- 
ders on the incredible. 

As the title to this bill indicates, this 
is an emergency. An intolerably high 
number of people are out of work, living 
on unemployment compensation which 
does not even begin to meet the require- 
ments of a decent standard of living in 
today’s inflated economy. The condition 
of the Nation’s rail facilities, as the in- 
dustry spokesmen at our hearings frank- 
ly admitted, is approaching disastrous 
proportions. Derailment and other train 
accidents are increasing dramatically. 
And the numbers would be even higher 
if trains were traveling at normal speed 
instead of 10 miles per hour which be- 
cause of track conditions is too often the 
case. The situation demands immediate 
action. It cannot wait for the months and 
in all probability years, which will pass 
before a comprehensive rail reform pack- 
age can be enacted into law. 

Under this program, projects will be 
funded which best meet the goals of re- 
ducing unemployment in areas of high 
unemployment, of improving seriously 
deteriorated rail and stations, and of im- 
proving facilities which contribute to a 
balanced rail network, both nationally 
and regionally. With these goals in mind, 
this measure will be particularly helpful 
to my home State of New Jersey. We 
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have some of the most critical rail lines, 
both from the standpoint of the needs 
of our State and of the needs of the en- 
tire Northeast corridor. And I know only 
too well that stations and roadbeds are 
in a miserable state in many locations. 

As is made clear in both the bill and 
our report, in determining what projects 
to fund, the Transportation Department 
is to balance the unemployment situa- 
tion and national and regional rail pri- 
orities. Thus if unemployment is acute 
in an area affected by a particular proj- 
ect, the importance of the rail line or 
facility to be repaired does not have to 
be as great to trigger funding. I fully ex- 
pect, that in view of this selection cri- 
teria, a substantial portion of the money 
made available under this act will go to- 
ward alleviating the unemployment 
crisis and dilapidated state of the New 
Jersey rail lines. 

To get this program rolling quickly, 
we have imposed strict time limitations 
on the Department of Transportation. It 
has 30 days from enactment to adopt 
guidelines for the railroads to follow in 
submitting applications for assistance. 
Testimony from the railroads, developed 
at the hearings, indicated that they are 
ready to apply and begin projects im- 
mediately. Once an application is filed, 
the Secretary of Transportation is re- 
quired to act upon it within 15 days. 

We are beginning to hear criticism 
that Congress is not doing enough to put 
people back to work quickly. In develop- 
ing this proposal, members of the Labor 
Committee and Commerce have worked 
quickly and efficiently to resolve their 
differences and place a bill before the 
full Senate for prompt consideration. I 
hope that the Senate can continue this 
effort and pass the legislation without 
delay. 

Certainly, those of us from the Com- 
mittee on Labor can speak to the need 
to find constructive ways to put unem- 
ployed people in this country to mean- 
ingful employment. It all comes together 
and I think that the clarity of need and 
the certainty that we have a solid solu- 
tion can be seen, not only in this legis- 
lation we have here, but in the fact that 
our Committee on Appropriations, an- 
ticipating this legislation, at least in the 
Senate, has moved with an appropria- 
tions measure to have the money there 
and the resources to back it up. 

I hope that the Senate will move 
swiftly, this afternoon, clearly and force- 
fully, to support this answer to unem- 
ployment and rail maintenance for 
safety. 

From the Committee on Public Works 
and the Committee on Labor, Senator 
RANDOLPH, again, has led us, through his 
leadership in this bill, to a good answer 
for a big problem. So has the Senator 
from Indiana. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port S. 1730, as reported by the Com- 
mittees on Commerce and Labor and 
Public Welfare. This legislation would 
establish a supplemental public service 
employment program to undertake the 
repair and modernization of essential 
rail roadbeds and facilities. The bill ad- 
dresses two primary problems in today’s 
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economy: The massive unemployment 
problem and the massive deterioration of 
railroad rights-of-way which has re- 
sulted from deferred maintenance of 
way. 

Under the terms of S. 1730, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation would be au- 
thorized to make grants to States, local 
transportation authorities, railroads, re- 
gional commissions and similar entities 
for labor costs of essential rail improve- 
ment programs. 

The bill authorizes $600 million for di- 
rect Federal payments of such labor 
costs. 

Additionally, the bill authorizes $100 
million which the Secretary of Trans- 
portation may use to assist grant recipi- 
ents in acquiring materials or equipment 
to complete the rehabilitation program. 
Finally, the bill authorizes $100 million 
which may be guaranteed by the Secre- 
tary for assistance to railroads in pur- 
chasing materials and equipment. 

Under the terms of the bill, there 
would be no effort or authority to require 
repayment of grants for jobs. The Secre- 
tary would have authority, however, to 
require compensation for any grants is- 
sued for the purchase of equipment or 
materials. 

Mr. President, this legislation is care- 
fully drawn to insure that the grants 
will be used to upgrade only the most es- 
sential lines. Light density lines, or can- 
didates for abandonment, would not 


qualify under the program. The money 
authorized by this bill will contribute 
directly to our long-range goals in trans- 
portation. 

There is no suggestion, Mr. President, 


that the $700 million in grants, and $100 
million in guaranteed loans, authorized 
by S. 1730 is adequate to do the job. The 
U.S. Railway Association has estimated, 
for example, that the Rock Island alone 
needs $700 million over the next 10 years 
to complete an effective modernization 
and rehabilitation program. The Rock 
Island might qualify for $40 million in 
grants under this bill, but much more 
will be required from the private sector 
if the Rock Island, and other railroads, 
are to become modern, efficient transpor- 
tation systems. 

Mr. President, I should like to take this 
opportunity to commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. BUCKLEY) on his initiative in devel- 
oping the concept embodied in S. 1730. 

Senator BUCKLEY introduced his bill, S. 
967, on March 5, 1975. In less than 3 
months, Senator Buckiey’s idea has 
been considered by two committees of 
the Senate, and an original bill has been 
reported by those same two committees. 
Today, I trust that the bill will be ap- 
proved by the full Senate by a substantial 
vote. 

Mr. President, today’s timely action 
on S. 1730 is a tribute not only to the 
junior Senator from New York, but also 
to the two committees who considered 
this legislation thoroughly and promptly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is there a 
time limitation? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope not 
to take that long. First, I join Senator 
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WILLiaMs of my own Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in thanking Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH for his finc help and co- 
operation, and Senator HARTKE and Sen- 
ator Macnuson for their fine cooperation 
in this matter. 

Mr. President, may we have the yeas 
and nays on this measure for final 
passage? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be very brief. 

Mr. President, S. 1730, the Emergency 
Rail Transportation Improvement and 
Employment Act of 1975, is an urgent 
and important addition to our national 
programs to reduce the intolerable level 
of unemployment that is current grip- 
ping the Nation. While it is not a meas- 
ure that will singlehandedly reduce un- 
employment numbers to more accept- 
able levels or reverse the economic de- 
cline, it represents a new combination of 
public service employment with a specific 
target universally agreed to be one of our 
country’s most pressing substantive do- 
mestic ills, the deterioration of the Na- 
tion's railroad roadbeds and facilities and 
the consequent decline of railroad serv- 
ice and efficiency. It is an attempt un- 
tried since the great depression to put 
people directly to work on a significant 
problem of national scope in a basic in- 
dustry that can be substantially allevi- 
ated with federally funded employment. 

This legislation is an outgrowth of a 
bill I introduced, along with 18 of my 
colleagues, on March 24 of this year en- 
titled the Special Public Service Employ- 
ment and Railroad Improvement Act of 
1975. It is a tribute to the many Senators 
participating in the preparation of this 
important legislation, including Senator 
RANDOLPH, the distinguished chairman of 
the Public Works Committee, Senators 
MAGNUSON and HARTKE, the chairman of 
the Commerce Committee and the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee, re- 
spectively, my own chairman of the La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee, Sen- 
ator WitltiaMs, and the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCCLEL- 
LAN). I also commend the railroad unions 
and the rail carriers for their splendid 
cooperation and support. All have con- 
tributed significantly to the workability 
of the bill that is now before us, and the 
Nation owes each of them a great debt 
for the speed and cooperation which en- 
abled this measure to come before the 
Senate in so short a time from its con- 
ception. 

This legislation will provide an im- 
portant supplement to the public service 
jobs program created under the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973. It does not have the effect 
of supplanting any of the needed jobs 
provided under that legislation, but it 
combines with the public service job con- 
cept a direct attack upon the accelerat- 
ing state of disrepair and inefficiency of 
our most important transportation net- 
work, the railroads. 

Our level of unemployment has been 
intolerable for months, Mr. President, 

a rate of 8.9 percent last month 
and showing no immediate signs of level- 
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ing off or declining. This bill can almost 
immediately provide 40,000 needed jobs, 
in areas where they are needed most— 
to laid off railroad workers and to long- 
term unemployed. 

Moreover, these jobs will spur the Na- 
tion’s railroads to increase their main- 
tenance and rehabilitation efforts, re- 
sulting in increased orders for equipment 
such as rail and ties, thus providing 
further job opportunities in those basic 
industries so critical to our economic re- 
covery. á 

In addition, as a further employment 
incentive, the bill specifically requires 
that approved projects provide the max- 
imum chances for permanent employ- 
ment of the individuals hired with these 
emergency funds. Not only will perma- 
nent employment of these workers pro- 
vide them individually with a continu- 
ing livelihood, it will help to continue 
the increased railroad maintenance ef- 
fort that this bill will initiate. 

The bill is carefully tailored to give 
to the Secretary of Transportation, the 
prime agency responsible for administra- 
tion of this program, considerable dis- 
cretion to choose, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Labor, those projects 
that will, at the same time, bring jobs 
to areas where they are most urgently 
needed and rehabilitation to those rail- 
road lines and facilities that are most 
important to our national rail transpor- 
tation system and most in need of re- 
pair and improvement. 

Furthermore, the hiring priorities sec- 
tion of the legislation is specifically de- 
signed to provide jobs to those unem- 
ployed who are most experienced at the 
work required and those most in need 
of employment. That is, the first priority 
goes to furloughed maintenance-of-way 
and signal system workers who have been 
laid off by the railroads. These workers 
would need no training at all and could 
immediately begin the task of rebuild- 
ing the railroad roadbeds. After this 
group is offered employment, priority 
goes to the long-term unemployed—those 
who have had the most difficulty in se- 
curing employment. These include per- 
sons who have exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits, and those who have 
been out of work for at least 15 weeks. 

Any jobs that have not been filled by 
these two groups would be open to others 
currently unemployed or underemployed 
persons. Thus, every job would go either 
to persons who are experienced at such 
work, which would be of value to the 
prompt restoration of deteriorated road- 
beds, or to unemployed workers who are 
most seriously and adversely affected by 
the current recession, 

Provision is included for prompt re- 
ferral of these unemployed workers to 
the railroad hiring offices utilizing the 
Department of Labor, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, State unemployment 
service agencies, and prime sponsors of 
manpower programs under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973. 

Mr. President, the nature of the emer- 
gency work required on our Nation’s rail- 
roads is ideally suited to the public serv- 
ice jobs approach. These projects, unlike 
basic rail line improvement work, do not 
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lend themselves to highly mechanizéd 
equipment and methods. The principal 
manpower requirements are for un- 
skilled labor and semi-skilled operators 
of portable equipment. Most of the work 
required is highly labor intensive and 
can be performed by workers with a min- 
imum of on-the-job training. 

The basic nature of the work to be per- 
formed is restoring the railroad’s physi- 
cal plant to usable standards and halting 
any further deterioration. The tasks in- 
volved include replacement of individual 
segments of worn rail, replacement of 
ties, leveling and straightening short 
stretches of track, restoration of signal 
systems, repair of grade crossings and 
repair of wayside facilities. The author- 
ization Jevels set by the bill require that 
the Federal funding be a least 85 per- 
cent labor intensive—a key component 
of the public service jobs approach. 

The need for this work is nationwide. 
It is by no means limited to the severely 
deteriorated lines of the bankrupt North- 
east railroads. Every railroad and State 
will be eligible to submit applications for 
project approval if the project meets cer- 
tain minimum requirements of impor- 
tance to the Nation's rail transportation 
system. 

In addition to the lines of the North- 
east-Midwest system that are to be in- 
cluded in a reorganization pursuant to 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act, 
lines will be eligible if passenger service 
or commuter service is conducted, if the 
freight service exceeds 5 million gross 
ton miles per year, or if a State certifies 
the line's importance to the Secretary. 
These are the lines most important to the 
future system on which our railroads 
must be run; failure to repair and im- 
prove these lines today will necessarily 
lead to greater costs in later years to 
correct even further deterioration, which 
is accelerating because of the recession. 

While this bill is critical to New York 
State, both in terms of reducing unem- 
ployment and repairing the deteriorated 
roadbeds, it is equally important to al- 
most every other State in the Nation 
which depends on railroad service for its 
essential goods and which has substan- 
tial unemployment. 

I urge the Senate to pass promptly this 
emergency legislation, which will not im- 
pede the development of a more compre- 
hensive and long-term solution to the 
problems of railroad capital investment 
and regulatory structure, but which be- 
comes more urgently needed with every 
passing day. Our Nation's unemployed 
and our Nation’s railroads cannot wait. 

To me, Mr. President, the unique as- 
pect of this legislation is that we have 
found a way to marry private enter- 
prise—and railroads are private enter- 
prises, though regulated—to the concept 
of public service jobs, That is its unique 
attempt. 

We have also found a way to deal with 
solvent and insolvent railroads so no one 
is eliminated or discriminated against, 
and to make that consistent with the 
wage pattern of the unions, 

This is a very gifted beginning and it 
comes in a uniquely appropriate area 
where action is urgently needed—and 
incidentally, not only on employment 
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grounds, but, as Senator RANDOLPH has 


mentioned, very importantly, the rail-. 


road workers are suffering excessive cas- 
ualties—and that is what they are—be- 
cause of improperly maintained road- 
beds. They are hurting and want very 
much to have an OSHA—that is, an Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety—program 
applied to them precisely because of the 
lack of maintenance to the roads. 

Mr. President, the unions have been 
extraordinarily far-sighted and states- 
manlike in embracing this concept. It 
wili, in addition, help them to put back 
to work many men who were laid off, 
against the national interest. Here is a 
unique way in which the private and the 
public interests, for great public bene- 
fit, are married to the interests of work- 
ers and management and investors, a 
very gifted concept. I hope very much 
that the Senate will approve it. Again, I 
congratulate all members who had a 
hand in it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes, 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare have 
reported favorably the Rail Transporta- 
tion Improvement and Employment Act 
of 1975 to the floor of the Senate. This 
joint, cooperative effort between the 
Labor Committee and the Commerce 
Committee has resulted in a refined piece 
of legislation which is the direct response 
to the Nation’s severe unemployment 
crisis and the widespread deterioration 
of our railway system. 

I should not have to remind those 
Members present today that the econ- 
omy of the United States is in the worst 
condition since the Depression. Unem- 
ployment is reaching 10 percent nation- 
ally and in many areas far exceeds that 
figure. In addition to the official count 
of the unemployed, there are millions 
more who are not even represented in 
these shocking figures, and I am sure 
that my colleagues from the Labor Com- 
mittee will want to comment on these 
severe problems. I would like to note 
that the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare processed legislation 
aimed at this problem, the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act of 
1973. Subsequently, the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance Act of 
1974 was processed by the Labor Com- 
mittee and provides for additional pub- 
lic work service jobs for State and local 
government services in health, educa- 
tion, and many other needed areas. As 
unemployment has continued to rise, it 
occurred to both myself and a number 
of other Senators that the twin needs 
of creating jobs and helping to rehabili- 
tate our badly neglected rail system 
could be met by one program. 

Three bills were introduced in the 
Senate on this subject—S. 967, S. 1326, 
and S. 1436. At the same time, Senator 
MCCLELLAN and Senator Macnuson have 
taken the initiative in the Appropria- 
tions Committee to secure the necessary 
appropriation to fund this significant 
new program. 

Mr. President, I do not have to remind 
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my colleagues here of the incredibly 
severe deterioration of our Nation’s rail 
transportation system. At the same time 
that this Nation must look more and 
more to rail transportation as a key ele- 
ment in providing energy efficient and 
environmentally compatible transporta- 
tion for both passengers and freight, our 
rail system is less and less able to provide 
that necessary ingredient in our trans- 
portation system. While this legislation 
is in no way designed to be the ultimate 
answer to the problems of rail transpor- 
tation in this country, it is a necessary 
key in the overall solution. It has been 
estimated by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads that over 8,000 miles of 
track would require immediate attention 
merely to keep them in service. Over 20 
million railroad ties ought to be replaced 
right now. This neglect is refiected in in- 
creasing severe rail safety problems, as 
an ever-increasing toll of lives, injury, 
and property damage mounts as a result 
of neglect of railroad rights-of-way. 
According to the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board, in the last decade the 
number of train accidents caused by bro- 
ken rails alone has caused over a half 
billion dollars in property damage. There 
are many other costs from this deterio- 
ration. Many miles of track have be- 
come so dangerous that they have had 
to be shut down entirely for safety rea- 
sons. Far more stretches of track are af- 
fected by slow orders forcing trains to 
crawl at speeds of less than 10 miles an 
hour. These inefficiencies greatly add to 
the overall costs of freight movement, 
and strain the resources of already fi- 
nancially pressed rail carriers. As the 
recession worsens and rail carriers have 
become even more pressed, they have 
laid off their maintenance-of-way crews. 
While the long-term answer to the 
problems faced by the rail industry can 
evolve only as part of a more compre- 
hensive program which attempts to get 
at the basic inequalities of Government 
funding for various modes and probably 
some form of regulatory reform, there 
is no reason why public service employ- 
ees should not be working today on these 
severe problems of our rail industry. 
Mr. President, the Senate of the 
United States is not the only place where 
the concept of using public service em- 
ployees on railroad rehabilitation proj- 
ects has been discussed. The administra- 
tion had also drafted a bill, and I am 
informed that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation repeatedly tried to get the 
President to allow him to submit such a 
bill to the Congress. Unfortunately, the 
Secretary was unable to convince the 
President of the wisdom of this program 
and he had to testify against these pro- 
posals in our hearings on May 1. This is 
extremely unfortunate. Several States 
have also attempted to use public serv- 
ice employees on rail rehabilitations, but 
so far have not met with any success. 
Michigan, for instance, attempted to use 
money from the Economic Development 
Assistance Act for rail projects in that 
State, but did not meet with any success. 
Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
efforts of the members of the Senate 
Labor Committee, the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, and the Senate Com- 
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merce Committee in expeditiously work- 
ing to produce this legislation. It is badly 
needed and is directed squarely at two 
of the most severe problems facing our 
country today. I would urge all my col- 
leagues in the Senate here today to pass 
it with an overwhelming vote. The sooner 
this program is enacted, the more we can 
take advantage of the construction sea- 
son that is already upon us. Expeditious 
action is necessary, and an overwhelm- 
ing vote today in the Senate will help 
speed that expeditious action. 

Mr. President, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council drafted a resolution and state- 
ment of policy directed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce (Mr. 
MaGnuson) under date of May 9, with 
the statement dated May 6, in which they 
urged both committees to proceed im- 
mediately with this legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION, 

May 9, 1975. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Commit- 

tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council at a meeting on May 6 
adopted the attached policy statement deal- 
ing with the Restoration of Track and Road- 
beds. 

I think you and your staff will find this 
statement of interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 
STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON RESTORATION OF TRACK AND 
ROADBED 
WasHINGTON, D.C., May 6, 1975. 

Among the important programs to create 
jobs in the present depressed economy is the 
restoration of track and roadbed. This pro- 
gram would not only create tens of thou- 
sands of direct jobs but would create many 
more back-up jobs in manufacturing steel 
rails and roalroad equipment. 

Bills are pending in both the House and 
Senate Commerce Committees to authorize 
this program. We urge both committees to 
proceed immediately with this legislation. 
We also urge the Appropriations Committees 
to take immediate steps to supply funds for 
this program. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I think 
very little more needs to be said. The 
fact is that railroad roadbeds are in bad 
shape. The fact is we need jobs. The fact 
is we need to put the two together. If 
private industry had the available capi- 
tal to do it, they would be doing it. But 
the railroads are in financial difficulty. 
The country is paying a high price for 
railroad inefficiency and accidents. 

We are putting this money into jobs 
and putting it also into the ultimate net- 
work of transportation. That is very im- 
portant. We have a long way to go in 
the field of transportation. There has 
been a long period of neglect. Hopefully, 
we can turn that neglect around now and 
hopefully, the economy will turn around 
at about the same time. If we get those 
two things going together, I think we 
cannot only have the finest transporta- 
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tion system in the world, but one which * 


will be looked upon in the rest of the 
world as a standard they would like to 
emulate. 

I know there is one amendment which 
is going to be offered by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). I think that 
probably, in the best interest of all of us, 
we should permit him to proceed with 
that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following staff members be 
on the floor during the consideration of 
this measure: Barry Meyer, Chris O’- 
Malley, Paul Cunningham, Lynn Sut- 
cliffe, Don Zimmerman, and Gary Klein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I add 
my congratulations to the Committee on 
Commerce and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare for the speed with 
which they have taken up this matter. 
It is an important bill and, as others 
have pointed out, S. 1730 represents a 
composite of, really, three proposals, all 
aimed at different variations on the same 
theme, all aimed at focusing Federal 
funding in a manner that will produce 
the greatest, quickest effects and the 
most beneficial, long term benefits in 
terms not only of jobs, the all-important 
consideration, but also long term and 
lasting economic benefits by improving 
our rail systems. 

My own bill, S. 967, which was intro- 
duced on March 5, and then legislation 
offered by my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from New York, S. 1326, and 
finally S. 1436, introduced by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) and a number of others, 
all focused on these goals. 

The bill under consideration, S. 1730, 
would authorize $600,000,000 to be used 
for employing maintenance-of-way 
workers to rehabilitate track and road- 
beds for railroads throughout the coun- 
try. It also authorizes the Secretary to 
distribute to eligible railroads up to 
$100,000,000 in grants for materials and 
equipment and to guarantee up to $100,- 
000,000 in loans for materials and equip- 
ment. I support this legislation as I 
believe that its goals are sound. 

The two major goals of the bill are to 
put men back to work and to rehabili- 
tate the badly deteriorated tracks and 
roadbeds of our railroads. This is an es- 
pecially good area in which to provide 
funding for public service jobs as such 
employment has productive, long term 
possibilities, unlike so many other types 
of jobs which are often created with pub- 
lic service jobs money. I believed that 
legislation of this type would be fruitful 
a few months ago when I introduced my 
bill, S. 967, which is similar in many re- 
spects with S. 1730. There is one major 
point of variation between the ap- 
proaches taken in these two bills, how- 
ever. 

S. 967 provided for taking money au- 
thorized under section 601 of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 for the employment pur- 
poses of this legislation. After considera- 
tion of this legislation in the Commerce 
Committee, I still believe that my ap- 
proach is superior. 
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This approach would be fiscally sound 
as it would not add to the aggregate level 
of spending of the Federal Government. 
The President has committed himself to 
vetoing any bills which would increase 
the present level of spending. If most of 
the sponsors of S. 1730 believe as I do 
that immediate action is necessary in this 
area, then I believe that we have a better 
chance of avoiding a veto with this ap- 
proach. 

I, therefore, have offered an amend- 
ment to section 11 of S. 1730 which would 
reduce the authorization in the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973 from its present level of $2.5 bil- 
lion to $1.9 billion. I hope that the Sen- 
ate will give serious consideration to 
this amendment. 

In addition to offering this amend- 
ment, I would at this time like to com- 
ment on a few other points about the bill. 
In regard to the grants and loan guar- 
antees for materials and equipment, I 
would hope that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation in distributing the funds would 
make most of the money authorized for 
grants available to the bankrupt rail- 
roads. It is these railroads which in many 
cases most need a major rehabilitation 
of facilities, but because of the rights of 
their present creditors, they would not 
be allowed to borrow funds for these 
purposes. In addition, I see no reason for 
the Government to provide grants to 
those financially solvent railroads which 
are capable of raising the capital needed 
for this project with a loan guarantee 
from the Federal Government. 

I would also hope that the Secretary 
would follow closely the priorities es- 
tablished in section 4 for eligible proj- 
ects. It should at all times be remem- 
bered that the major goals of this legis- 
lation were to provide employment op- 
portunities in areas with high levels of 
unemployment and to rehabilitate the 
most severely deteriorated track and 
roadbeds. 

I hope that the House of Representa- 
tives would take immediate action on 
similar legislation already introduced in 
that body. If such a program is to be ef- 
fective, the legislation must be passed 
swiftly before the maintenance season 
of the railroads is over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from New York 
may desire. 

AMENDMENT NO. 478 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 478 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr, 
BUCKLEY) proposes an amendment to 
add certain new language. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 15, strike line 17, and insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Section 601 of the Compre- 
hensivé Employment and Training Act of 
1973, as amended (29 U.S.C. 961) is further 
amended by striking out ‘$2,500,000,000' and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1,900,000,000". 
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“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated not”. 


This is a very simple provision, Mr. 
President. What it does, in effect, is 
transfer $600 million from the public 
service job authorization and appropria- 
tion under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973, as 
amended last year, and use those funds 
for the purposes set forth in S. 1730. This 
was the original design in my bill. 

It seemed to me that we have in the 
last few months appropriated very sub- 
stantial sums for public service employ- 
ment and that what we ought to be doing 
now and what we ought to be utilizing 
this opportiumity to do is to focus a por- 
tion of those funds in a manner that we 
know will be truly productive. 

There is another consideration that I 
urge on the attention of the Senate. That 
is the statement by the President that 
he intends to veto any bill providing for 
new spending over and above the limits 
already agreed upon. What I fear is that 
if we adopt legislation today that will be 
subject to a veto, that veto may be sus- 
tained on good and sound questions of 
fiscal policy and, in the process, we may 
have lost the benefit of the current sea- 
son when rail rehabilitation ought to be 
going forward. 

Therefore, if my amendment is adopt- 
ed, because it will do nothing more than 
transfer appropriated funds under exist- 
ing legislation from one category to an- 
other, we will not be adding to the total 
spending in fiscal 1976, and therefore will 
not invite such a veto. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to 
accept this amendment; and I believe, 
too, the vote on it ought to be recorded. 
I, therefore, ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how much 
time is available for opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if it is 
agreeable to the manager of the bill, I 
claim the time in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, first let 
me say that there is no question about 
Seantor BUCKLEY’s good will in this mat- 
ter. He did introduce the first of these 
bills, even before my own, and seized 
upon what I considered a while ago as 
a gifted concept in finding a way in which 
there could be a private enterprise link 
to the public service jobs program. 

But I believe that he is really, in this 
amendment, bearing down with un- 
acceptable strength on an emergency 
remedy for very serious unemployment. 

Here are the facts: Generally speaking, 
the administration is going along with 
the program we legislated at the end of 
last year, which left $1.6 billion of appro- 
priations after the appropriation we 
made earlier this year for the public 
service jobs program. It has added 
nothing to that as yet, though many of 
us feel very strongly that it should. 

The figure toward which Senator 
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BucKLEY is moving would take out of 
that pot as an authorization the money 
which is required for this measure. 

The $1.6 billion plus what we have 
appropriated before provides us with 
about 330,000 public service jobs. Many 
of us deeply believe a million are needed 
under the present day high state of 
unemployment, and that therefore the 
administration is about two-thirds short 
of the goal. 

But, Mr. President, this is really sought 
to be justified by my colleague from New 
York—and I repeat, there is no question 
as to his good faith and interest in this 
program, but we are now dealing with 
the nitty-gritty of the mechanics of how 
this would be done, and what pot the 
money is to come out of—the only real 
basis upon which he is trying to justify 
a public service job situation which is 
already very tight is the danger of a veto. 

I would like to point out that what the 
President spoke of was the spending 
deficit already agreed upon. He is talking 
“new programs.” This is not a new pro- 
gram. 

Second, from everything the President 
said, we must imply—and I think it is a 
very fair implication—that he was not 
referring to the existing emergency. For 
example, Mr, President, we now have, 
until June 30, an existing law respecting 
extra unemployment compensation. I am 
confident that the President expects to 
see that continued after June 30. He has 
himself suggested it. 

Now, we may change the terms of that. 
His estimate may be completely inade- 
quate, on the number of people who are 
involved or who will be eligible once 
their State benefits, et cetera, expire, 
which will increase the amount. I cannot 
see that the President himself could have 
contemplated inflexibility in that respect. 

Furthermore, we have just passed a 
$405 million appropriation for relieving 
the Vietnamese refugees. The President 
had not the remotest notion, when he 
made the statement he did, that we 
would be pulling our people out of Viet- 
nam and that 150,000 Vietnamese would 
land on the shores of the United States. 
Again, that is an emergency which we 
simply have to accept. 

In addition, he himself estimated cur- 
rent unemployment as lower than that 
which confronts us now by about 1 full 
percentage point. Again, this is an emer- 
gency which hits us, which we must deal 
with whether we will or not. 

It seems to me, therefore, when you 
couple those points with the fact that 
there is grave insufficiency in the aggre- 
gate number in public service employ- 
ment, which is down about two-thirds 
from what it really ought to be this 
amendment does not meet our objective, 
even though we have made very impor- 
tant accommodations—certainly my col- 
league from New York obviously does not 
complain about that in any way—with 
respect to the operation of the private 
enterprise system. 

This covers solvent as well as insolvent 
railroads. In the method by which that 
is done as to the cooperation of the 
trade unions, they may very well not have 
been cooperative, if they felt that this 
represented some loss in the overall effort 
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to relieve long-term unemployment 
through a diminution of the public serv- 
ice employment program. 

It seems to me that this amendment 
is inappropriate to the objective which 
obviously we are all trying to serve and, 
therefore, should be rejected by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield 5 minutes. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Will the Senator yield 
just a minute, really? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from New York is contrary to the 
expressed intent of the Senate, which has 
already voted to appropriate additional 
funds for the program in this legislation 
before us. 

I think this is very critical and of deci- 
sive importance, in view of the basis for 
the junior Senator from New York ad- 
vancing his amendment. The concurrent 
budget resolution, that has just passed 
pene i was fashioned to include these 

unds.: 

Mr. President, we need this program, 
and we need it in addition to other public 
employment programs. 

Accordingly, I join with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York in strongly urging 
and recommending that this amendment 
be defeated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

I think the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) has made a critically im- 
portant point, which is that in the con- 
ference report soon to come before us, 
this $600 million that my colleague from 
New York (Mr. Bucxrey) wishes to de- 
duct from the authorization is appro- 
priated, so if we approve that conference 
report—and that is legislation far along 
the road—that point is moot. That is the 
point he is seeking to make in respect 
to the authorization. 

Second, Mr. President, in the budget 
resolution adopted by the Congress, the 
$600 million for railroad employment is 
an element. In short, Congress has al- 
ready taken it into account in respect to 
the budgetary limits which it has put 
upon itself. 

I think those are two very important 
fiscal reasons why this amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICL Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I serve on the Budget 
Committee, as does the junior Senator 
from New York, and I certainly will not 
dispute that the money that we are talk- 
ing about is in there as one of the eco- 
nomic stimulators over the short term 
and in the amount authorized in this bill. 

So, I do not think that matters too 
much in terms of the amendment of the 
junior Senator from New York. 

I have a couple questions I would like 
to ask with reference to where the sen- 
ior Senator from New York and other 
sponsors of the bill think this progra 
is ultimately going. $ 

As I recalled testimony before the 
Budget Committee by railroad experts, 
there were some figures given to us about 
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the expense of deferred railroad mainte- 
nance problems in our country. 

I believe one expert said that there 
were about $9.3 billion in urgent deferred 
maintenance projects on the railroad sys- 
tems of America and that somewhere 
around $8 billion of that was probably 
railroad-bed maintenance that was de- 
ferred and had to be done. 

I notice in this amendment the Senator 
is telling the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, as one of the conditions for the 
grant and for the funding that the proj- 
ects are completable within 18 months. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I also wonder if you 
might discuss with me whether it is con- 
templated that this kind of program will 
continue on or whether we really look for 
it as being one of the economic stabilizers 
during this recessionary time. If it is the 
latter, I wonder how we expect the rail- 
roads to complete that balance they have 
been unable to do, or if the Senator en- 
visions that this will be turned into a 
broader-based national program to take 
care of that. i 

Mr. JAVITS. I cannot tell that. All I 
am designing in respect of this program 
when I introduced the legislation is an 
additional stimulation in a recessionary, 
very serious recessionary, period. I state 
that as a legislative history. 

That is the sole purpose of this partic- 
ular measure. That is why the limitation 
of 18 months. I do not consider it a prec- 
edent. I do not consider it as opening a 
new door. I do not consider it an under- 
writing by the Federal Government of 
the $8 billion rehabilitation bill. I have 
not got the remotest idea of what will 
happen. I consider it only a felicitous 
tool under existing conditions to bring 
more workers very productively into the 
employment instead of the unemploy- 
ment category. 

Mr. DOMENICI. We do try in the bill 
to say to the Secretary that he is to try 
to find railroad systems that are going to 
spend a certain amount of money, to try 
to keep them spending that—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. DOMENICI. As one of the charges 
imposed on him, but they will not cut 
back a deferred maintenance program 
they are contemplating for kind of a 
number of years where they have been 
spending this kind of money; we will 
have to insist that they continue spend- 
ing, and this will be an additional tool. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is the boilerplate 
maintenanced effort provision, and we 
insist upon it. 

Mr, DOMENICTI. I would want to tell 
those who are sponsors of the basic bill 
that there are many economists who 
have been looking around for projects in 
this country to take the place of some of 
the income-maintenance exchange pro- 
grams of this country which they call 
unproductive and, for a number of years, 
some of them have been trying to find 
where we will help our people with dol- 
lars yet have them do productive work 
for our Nation. I think this may be the 
beginning of a new look at public-serv- 
ice-type jobs, public employment and 
public works and income-maintenance 
exchanges that we are becoming worried 
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about in terms of how much is produc- 
tive in our society and how much is not. 
Here is a perfect example of where we 
are going to use our tax dollars to do 
something the country desperately 
needs, as I see it, and pay the people well 
for doing it. 

If we did not do it this way obviously 
they would be unemployed, and we would 
try to find other, far less productive, 
ways to help them. So I certainly com- 
mend the sponsors. From what I know, 
it is an excellent move in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

I might say to him that many of us 
will devote our minds to thinking 
through, once we get out of this mess, the 
structural inadequacy in our country 
which gives us almost a congenital un- 
employment figure to what is a generally 
accepted figure of close to full employ- 
ment, to wit, 4 percent, and here we 
are playing around with 9 percent be- 
caue we have not yet found a way to 
deal with what is surplus labor which 
really should not be. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Before I yield back 
to the senior Senator from New York, I 
do want to compliment the junior Sen- 
ator from New York on his initiative in 
this area, for he was one of the first to 
introduce legislation to move in the di- 
rection of putting people to work in this 
much needed endeavor of rebuilding our 
railroad roadbeds which are, in many 
instances, in a case of total disrepair. 

I also want to commend him, whether 
I agree with him or not in this instance, 
for his effort to look at the overall 
budget which, I believe, the Senator is 
doing, and the junior Senator is saying 
if we are going to stimulate the economy, 
if there is a better way than some of the 
others, he is saying let us take money 
from the one that he thinks is not pro- 
ductive and put it into one he thinks to 
be very productive and good. Whether or 
not it is in the budget is irrelevant, and 
I compliment him for the premise and 
for the idea, for we cannot continue to 
fund every one, although everyone agrees 
with it and although it is in the con- 
current resolution. 

This amount is in there, and the jun- 
ior Senator disagrees with the deficit fig- 
ure, so once again he is perfectly justi- 
fied in trying to cause us to take an- 
other look. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

. Mr. PEARSON. I yield such time as 
remains. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I am speaking on my 
amendment, so I have what, 20 minutes 
left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
seven minutes. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I shall not use very 
many of those. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I want 
to thank my colleague from New Mexico 
for his remarks. I believe we all have a 
common objective. 

In terms of the long-run, I would fore- 
see that although this involves a specific 
grant of Federal funds for an 18-month 
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period, we will in fact be putting 40,000 
people to work, and these are people who 
can be very unskilled. We will be putting 
them to work in jobs that reach right 
through this decade and well into the 
next, because one way or another this 
Nation will have to restore the integrity 
of its rail system. 

We are in a dangerous stage of dis- 
repair, and we cannot begin to solve 
many of our problems until we have the 
rails restored so that trains can run at 
maximum safety. 

The Senator from New Jersey, when 
he spoke in opposition to my amendment, 
stated that the Senate had voted to ap- 
propriate $600 million additional in order 
to accommodate that program and, 
therefore, my fears, at least insofar as 
the intentions of the Congress were con- 
cerned, were mistaken. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
in a conference report dated May 12, 
1975, we find that the House has rejected 
a Senate amendment appropriating these 
funds. I read from page 16 of the-—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? He does not have to 
take up his time. I did not say the Con- 
gress; I said the Senate. Therefore, we 
can stop at that point. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
Anyway we are not certain the amount 
will be appropriated because the House 
has spoken its objection. 

Second, my colleague from New York 
stated that he felt—the President’s mis- 
givings or indications that he would veto 
additional spending programs notwith- 
standing—that he probably would not do 
so in this case, I have no tremors from 
the White House to guide my own think- 
ing except for one, and I think it is-a very 
important indication of administration 
thinking. 

When Secretary of Transportation 
Coleman testified on this measure—on 
the three bills then being considered— 
he specifically voiced opposition to the 
two that would require adding to total 
spending. A 

When I called his attention to the fact 
that my proposal would not add any- 
thing to the total Federal expenditures, 
he said that, under those circumstances, 
he would find if acceptable, although he 
did have some questions as to a number 
of the details. 

If Secretary Coleman was correctly re- 
flecting the thinking of the administra- 
tion, then I believe we do run a signifi- 
cant risk that this measure would be 
vetoed. 

I have great sympathy with what my 
senior colleague has said about the fact 
that many people believe that existing 
public service appropriations do not go 
far enough, that we ought to double or 
redouble them. 

Well, if so, I think that the Senate 
ought to face that issue on its own and 
argue its merits while allowing us to go 
forward on this particular project which, 
No. 1, will provide 40,000 of the 330,000 
jobs intended to be provided by CETA. 
But, No. 2, it will also give us the ability 
to do the necessary job of rehabilitating 
our rail system while we have the 
weather to get a good head start on it. 

Finally, as we are all very much con- 
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scious of our energy needs these days, it 
is a fact that we cannot begin to tap 
our enormous coal resources on which 
we will be depending increasingly in the 
years ahead until we have made major 
improvements on the rail transportation 
to the coal mines. 

So again, for that reason, I believe we 
should feel a sense of urgency about this 
legislation and not needlessly undertake 
the risk of a veto. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge the adoption of this amendment. 

If my distinguished colleague does not 
have anything more he wishes to say, I 
am willing to relinquish my time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, just one 
matter to straighten the record out on 
this point. 

The House last night voted to reject 
the $600 million item in the supple- 
mental, but I believe it was clear because 
even supporters of this bill voted for that 
position, that it was because of the ab- 
sence of an authorization. 

We feel, therefore, all the more reason 
for moving this afternoon affirmatively 
to authorize it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
manager yield the time back? 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, first of 
all, I want to commend the Senator for 
his initiative. 

I remember before he introduced the 
first bill on this subject, he was talking 
about how to use constructively the eco- 
nomic stimulus money that might be of- 
fered, but I take this time just not for 
that purpose, but to ask a question of 
the sponsors of the bill, or others, who 
might be able to answer with regard to 
the enhancement of the value of the 
roadbeds. 

I assume that there will be an appro- 
priate directions made, or an appropriate 
expression made at some point, that this 
should not enhance the shareholders’ 
value in the hands of private share- 
holders. 

There is a statement in the report to 
the effect that it can be recouped by re- 
ducing the fees paid where it is an 
Amtrak line. There is also an implica- 
that the Federal Government may be 
about to purchase roadbeds, because it 
talks about recoupment in the event the 
roadbeds are transferred to a Govern- 
ment entity. 

But there is nothing in the report, and 
I think there should be, at least some 
legislative record made, that we expect 
that the Federal expenditure made in 
roadbeds will not enhance the stock value 
directly, but should be taken into con- 
sideration by regulatory agencies in set- 
ting the rates that may be charged on 
these rails. 

Could the sponsors of the legislation 
perhaps answer the question? 

Mr. HARTKE., I think there is ade- 
guate protection in the bill for the situa- 
tion to which the Senator addresses him- 
self. We have covered this in about every 
way we can. We can only do so much. 

In the case of solvent railroads, of 
course, those things present a little bit 
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different problem. Where they are in- 
solvent, we will move forward with 
USRA. We have taken every precaution 
we can. There would be inspection on 
site and improvements that occurred 
after that would be readjusted at a later 
date. 

Mr. McCLURE. Well, solvent railroads 
are not necessarily covered by the lan- 
guage in the report. 

I would say to my friend from Indiana 
that I wish they were, but they are not. 

That is the reason I asked the question, 
because it seems to me that without some 
appropriate provision in the bill, or at 
least some legislative record made, then 
the Federal expenditure in roadbeds will 
enhance the value of that roadbed which 
will reflect in increased stock value, and 
unless it is an Amtrak line or one that 
the Federal Government takes over, 
there is no recoupment of Federal invest- 
ment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me state to the Sen- 
ator, of course, here the situation is that 
we are trying to improve railroad beds 
and to the extent it goes to a solvent 
railroad and they get some peripheral 
effect, if they had the money they would 
not be doing this in the first place. 

So in what we are doing, in a way, 
there is no question that there is some 
peripheral benefit to some of the solvent 
railroads. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, only one 
point in that respect, we can only do 
what we can do, as the Senator said. We 
get into this valuation and we can forget 
this whole program. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is one reason rail- 
road rates are subject to ICC approval, 
and the legislative history ought to be 
clear, there should be as an element of 
rate-making, the addition of the added 
value brought about by this situation. 

I think that is a proper object of the 
legislative history. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the senior 
Senator from New York. 

That is precisely the point I was try- 
ing to make and I think it is important 
that the Congress in enacting this legis- 
lation, which I shall support, ought to 
make the point that we are not going to 
enhance developing the shares in the 
hands of private shareholders. 

I thank the Senator for yielding and 
the junior Senator for his initiative. 

I also support the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, while I 
commend the Senator from New York 
on his leadership in introducing S. 967, 
I must resist the amendment. As I under- 
stand it, this amendment would have the 
effect of redirecting the funding for exist- 
ing job stimulation programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act into hiring people for railroad 
rehabilitation projects. I intend to defer 
to the members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on the actual 
merits of this amendment, since it would 
affect a program that is exclusively with- 
in their jurisdiction, but I do think it is 
important for the Members of the Senate 
to realize two important things when 
considering this amendment: First, the 
Budget Committee has specifically in- 
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cluded this item in the priority expendi- 
tures of the Budget. The House and Sen- 
ate recently met in conference and adopt 
ed the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1976, and the ex- 
penditure of these additional funds is 
within that concurrent resolution. 

Therefore, adoption of this amend- 
ment would be inconsistent with the con- 
gressional priorities that have been es- 
tablished through the new budget proc- 
ess. The second item for the Senators 
here today to keep in mind is that the 
Appropriations Committee also consid- 
ers this program to be in addition to 
those funds already earmarked for other 
job stimulation programs. The Senate 
in fact has already passed the appropria- 
tion for this program. While that appro- 
priation was not agreed to by the House, 
it is my understanding that the Appro- 
priations Committee has also included 
this item in the second supplemental, 
which is due to come before the full Sen- 
ate soon. Thus it seems to me that adop- 
tion of the amendment would be incon- 
sistent with both the action of the 
Budget Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, the Commerce Commiitee, 
and I assume the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. Perhaps one of the 
members of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee would like to inform the 
Senate of the views of that committee 
on this amendment? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I am happy to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bmwen), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Easttanp), the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
MorGAN) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senators 
from Georgia (Mr. Nunn and Mr. TAL- 
MADGE), and the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tunney) are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BART- 
LETT), the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMON}), the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) are necessarily 
absent. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) is absent on of- 
cial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 52, as follows: 


fRollcall Vote No. 188 Leg. 
YEAS—24 

Goldwater 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hollings 
Laxalt 
McClure 
Packwood 
Pearson 


NAYS—52 
Hart, Philip A. 
Hartke 


Haskell 
Hathaway 


Proxmire 
Roth 


Scott, 
William L. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 


Mondale 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits Schweiker 
Kennedy Scott, Hugh 
Leahy Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stone 
Symington 
Williams 
Young 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Hart, Gary W. Metcat 


NOT VOTING—23 


Moss 
Muskie 
Nunn 
Stevenson 


Baker 
Bartlett 


Bayh 
Bellmon 
Biden 
Case 


Clark Montoya 
Eastland Morgan 

So Mr. Bucktey’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, S. 1730, 

the Emergency Rail Transportation Im- 
provement and Employment Act of 1975, 
has my strong support. As a cosponsor 
of one of the original bills from which 
this legislation was fashioned, I want 
to congratulate the members of the 
Transportation Subcommittee for com- 
bining the best points of several good 
bills. 
The benefits of this legislation to the 
Nation’s railroad network are clear. With 
over 5,000 accidents a year caused by 
track deterioration and miles and miles 
of track either shut down or under go- 
slow orders, it is obvious that the need 
for roadbed rehabilitation is urgent and 
widespread. 

Furthermore, the assistance this legis- 
lation would make available in the form 
of manpower, grants, and loan guaran- 
tees will be a shot in the arm for sueh 
bankrupt railroads as the Rock Island— 
which is so vital to Iowa—and to other 
financially troubled roads on the verge 
of bankruptcy. The bill may provide just 
the margin of assistance to these endan- 
gered railroads to keep them running 
Jong enough to develop more permanent 
solutions to the Nation’s railroad crisis. 

There may be some who criticize this 
bill for providing assistance to only one 
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sector of the transportation industry. 
But this legislation is only a small step 
in correcting years of Government fa- 
voritism to other forms of transport. 
That favoritism is one of the largest 
factors in the railroads’ present crisis— 
for decades they have had to find pri- 
vate funds to match enormous Govern- 
ment expenditures in other fields of 
transportation. 

Trucks and buses run on highways in 
which Federal and State governments 
have invested over $300 billion, barges 
use Government maintained waterways, 
and the airlines benefit from a vast com- 
plex of Government-supporited airway 
and airport. facilities. That kind of gov- 
ernment support has been necessary and 
worthwhile, but the railroads have not 
had comparable benefits—they have had 
to build and maintain their rights of way 
and terminals. As a result of this im- 
balance, even the so-called “prosperous” 
railroads do not have a rate of return 
adequate to ensure their long-term 
health. This imbalance has been drain- 
ing the railroads’ resources for years, 
and we must begin to correct it. 

This bill also addresses the continu- 
ing and urgent need for public service 
employment. Economists predict that un- 
employment will stay at or above 9 per- 
cent through the end of this year and at 
high levels through 1976—roughly the 
period covered by this bill. The need to 
expand public service employment pro- 
grams is obvious—current programs ab- 
sorb only a few drops from a sea of over 
8 million unemployed. The challenge, 
however, is to expand public employment 
in ways that create new jobs, generally 
productive work, and meet real public 
service needs. 

This bill would provide jobs for about 
40,000 workers who would otherwise be 
unemployed and meet the maintenance 
and rehabilitation needs of the railroads. 
There is no danger this bill will create 
“leaf-raking” jobs. 

It is rare that a piece of legislation 
simultaneously tackles the country’s 
most urgent problems as effective as H. 
1730 does. I urge the Senate to pass it 
quickly, and I hope that the House will 
also act promptly so that this badly 
needed work can begin this summer. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
would like to address a question to the 
Senator from Indiana. I notice that in 
the list of eligibility criteria found on 
page 8 of the bill, number (5) is the sec- 
tion most likely to provide eligibility to 
lines in rural States which are of partic- 
ular significance to the transportation 
needs of those States. I wanted to ask 
the Senator if he shared my understand- 
ing of this subsection—that the trans- 
portation needs of the State or region 
should be the context in which the deter- 
mination of whether these lines are “es- 
sential” is made. In other words, this 
section would include a line of great 
importance in a particular State, even 
though that line may not be a major 
factor in the national system. 

I am thinking of lines such as the 
Bangor and Aroostook and Maine Cen- 
tral in Maine as well as similar lines in 
other States, 
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Is my understanding of the intent of 
this subsection correct? 

Mr. HARTEE. Yes; I would agree with 
that statement, provided of course, that 
the Secretary of Transportation siill 
must concur in the State’s designation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to urge Senate approval of the 
pending bill S. 1730, the “Emergency Rail 
Transportation Improvement and Em- 
ployment Act of 1975.” The history of 
this measure, originally introduced on 
April 15 as S. 1436 is an excellent ex- 
ample of cooperation between Senate 
committees to solve national problems. 
Processing of this bill has been facili- 
tated by the Public Works, Labor, Com- 
merce and Appropriations Committees, 
their members and staffs. The intent of 
this bill is to contribute to the solution 
of two pressing national problems—un- 
employment and rehabilitation of the 
Nation’s railroad roadbeds and facilities. 
Estimates are that the funds authorized 
by S. 1730 would provide 40,000 jobs to 
begin long deferred maintenance on 
roadbeds. Improved maintenance can 
greatly enhance the efficiency and safety 
of our rail transport network. 

The program proposed in S. 1730 is 
particularly timely. The present reces- 
sion has imposed severe strains on our 
railroads. Carloadings are reported to be 
down as much as 20 percent. This situa- 
tion obviously means reduced earnings 
and less capability to undertake much 
needed maintenance. Federal funds, 
under these circumstances, can marked- 
ly accelerate programs to begin road- 
bed rehabilitation. 

The Senate has already approved ap- 
propriations for this maintenance pro- 
gram subject to the passage of the au- 
thorizing language contained in S. 1730. 
Unfortunately, Senate conferees were 
unable to sustain this appropriation dur- 
ing the conference on H.R. 4481, the 
emergency employment appropriation 
measure. However, appropriations for 
this program have again been included 
in the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions bill, H.R. 5899 which will be de- 
bated on the Senate floor next week. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
this Congress which would provide Fed- 
eral assistance for roadbed rehabilita- 
tion. S. 1306, which I cosponsored, would 
provide loan assistance to the Rock Is- 
land Railroad of which two-thirds would 
be required to be expended for track re- 
habilitation. S. 1730 provides an oppor- 
tunity to combine the roadbed rehabili- 
tation objective with employment goals 
and create a maintenance program with 
general application in the railway indus- 
try. 

In conclusion, it is impertant to un- 
derstand that long-term solutions to 
railroad problems are not proposed in S. 
1436. However, we can begin with this 
type of legislation to address those prob- 
lems and continue to work in other 
areas for long-range solutions. Regula- 
tory reform is needed. Some revision of 
tax laws as applied to railroads could 
be proposed for short-term assistance 
and long-term recovery. Administrative 
reform is needed to expedite considera- 
tion of and decisions on railroad prob- 
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lems. The States must review their laws 
and regulations and modify them where 
practicable to improve the climate in 
which railroads must operate. All routes 
must be studied in seeking ways in which 
the viability of railroads can be improved 
and their opportunities for recovery en- 
hanced. To do less than to explore all 
alternatives to massive Federal involve- 
ment with attendant expenditure of po- 
tentially billions of dollars, is to pre- 
judge the issue of the railroads’ sur- 
vivability as privately owned and oper- 
ated industries. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor, I rise in support of S. 1730, the 
Emergency Rail Transportation Im- 
provement and Employment Act of 1975. 

5. 1730, is the product of the joint ef- 
forts of two committees, the Labor and 
Public Welfare and Commerce. I have 
the pleasure of serving on both of these 
committees. Such cooperative efforts 
show how committees can overcome 
jurisdictional problems and move quick- 
ly in the public interest. There should 
be more such efforts where overlapping 
jurisdiction is involved. 

S. 1730 is creative legislation. It rec- 
ognizes the serious unemployment prob- 
lem, both in the railroad industry and 
throughout the Nation, and the critical 
need of the Nation’s rail system, particu- 
larly in the Northeast, for the rehabili- 
tation and repair of rails and facilities. 

The legislation authorizes $600,000,000 
for such projects and an additional 
$100,000,000 for materials and equipment, 

There is little question that the Fed- 
eral Government will be providing as- 
sistance t- rehabilitate railroad and fa- 
cilities. We have no alternative. Rail 
transportation is essential to the Na- 
tion. This measure will enable us to get 
on with this job immediately and in 
doing so, it will provide some 40,000 new 
jobs to help reduce the high unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Grants under S. 1730 can be made to 
State, local transportation authorities, 
railroads and regional commissions. Both 
roadbeds and facilities are eligible. 

Mr. President, in addition to the co- 
operation of two committees, this meas- 
ure was strongly supported by both the 
railroad industry and railroad unions. 
There were some, when this legislation 
was being talked about, who doubted 
whether all the parties could reach 
agreement. I particularly want to com- 
mend the railroad unions and their lead- 
ership without whose understanding and 
farsightedness, this legislation would 
not have made it. 

The Nation badly needs more of this 
cooperative spirit. This legislation shows 
what constructive action can result when 
this real spirit of America is harnessed. 

In summary, this legislation is emer- 
gency legislation. It is aimed at the em- 
ployment emergency and the sad condi- 
tion of rail lines and facility. It makes 
sense on both counts. It should be over- 
whelmingly adopted by the Senate and 
the Congress. 

PROVIDING JOBS AND REBUILDING THE RAILROAD 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 1730, the Emergency Rail 
Transportation Improvement and Em- 
ployment Act of 1975, I wish to speak in 
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support of this much needed legislation, 
I support fully the dual goals of this leg- 
islation to provide job opportunities for 
our unemployed, and to help rehabilitate 
this country’s deteriorating railroad 
tracks and rail beds. 

I compliment the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), and the chairman 
and members of the Senate Commerce 
Committee for the dispatch with which 
they have reported this bill. Their fine 
efforts demonstrate the urgency with 
which the Congress must deal with this 
legislation. 

The economy continues to show few if 
any genuine signs on the horizon that it 
has “bottomed out” or is headed for re- 
covery. Nationwide unemployment has 
reached critical levels, demanding urgent 
action. 

The Federal Government must, in my 
judgment, be prepared to assist those 
adversely affected by these developments 
by helping them to find jobs, which will 
provide them with their most basic hu- 
man needs such as food, housing, other 
essential services, and will give people a 
sense that they are making a contribu- 
tion through their work. 

There is no more urgent need for this 
economy than to get our people back to 
work. Jobs are our top national priority. 
Widespread unemployment, at 8.9 per- 
cent of the labor force in April 1975 and 
still rising, has imposed severe hard- 
ships for workers and their families and 
enormous losses in production. The of- 
ficial count of unemployed is currently 
8,176,000 people out of work and looking 
for new jobs. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics also counts over 1.1 million dis- 
couraged workers who have dropped out 
of the labor force and nearly 4 million 
persons employed in part-time jobs who 
want and need full-time employment. 

This bill would help address and re- 
lieve this unemployment situation. 

However, next to jobs, one of the most 
pressing needs of this Nation is to re- 
build our national rail system. The 
Emergency Rail Transportation Im- 
provement and Employment Act is an 
important step in meeting this need. 

But we know that a major rehabilita- 
tion of our rail system is required. We 
must restore our rail system as a lifeline 
of this Nation. It is incumbent upon 
Congress to move forward in addressing 
this further priority agenda. The Rail 
Rehabilitation and Recovery Act of 1975, 
S. 1385, which I introduced on April 9, 
is intended to provide a solution to this 
most serious crisis facing our national 
railway system. 

It is essential that an effective rail 
system be established as part of a bal- 
anced, integrated national transporta- 
tion system incorporating energy-effec- 
tive ways of transporting passengers and 
freight. 

Railroad companies, already plagued 
with financial difficulties, deferred main- 
tenance of tracks and railbeds in order 
to make short run savings, but this has 
become self-defeating. As conditions of 
the track became worse, increasingly 
rapid deterioration occurred, and the re- 
pair cost became increasingly more bur- 
densome. 

Semipermanent 


“slow” orders force 
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trains to crawl over major segmenis of 
their primary routes due to the condi- 
tion of track and rail bed. There have 
been an increasing number of derail- 
ments—in spite of slow orders. Increas- 
ing delays and inconvenience have per- 
suaded shippers and passengers to use 
other modes of transportation. And, all 
of this exacerbates the financial prob- 
lems of the rail companies. The deteri- 
oration of tracks and rail beds is a vicious 
circle, a circle which cannot be ended by 
routine efforts. 

What we are clearly facing is an esca- 
lating crisis for our rail transportation 
system. It is abundantly clear that an in- 
adequate rail system affects our national 
security and our whole structure of com- 
merce. 

I think the country wants a deter- 
mined effort on the part of this Govern- 
ment, to get back to some fundamenial 
principles. We must give people jobs to 
help them help themselves. And we must 
rebuild a sound, efficient rail transpor- 
tation system. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this most urgent legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bwen), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Jonnston), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGze), the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico Mr. MONTOYA), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Morcan), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Dlinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) , are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TatmanceE), the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Tunney), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, Bay), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Stevenson), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I announce 
that the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BARTLETT), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON) , the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senator from 
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Nebraska (Mr. Hrusxa), and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) are necessarily 
absent, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tarr) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 10, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 189 Leg.] 

YEAS—67 
Hart, Philip A, Nelson 
Hartke Packwood 
Haskell 
Hatfield 


Hathaway 
Hollings 


Abourezk 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, Robert C. 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Symington 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Hart, Gary W. 


NAYS—10 
Pannin 


Fong 
Goldwater 
Helms 


Allen 
Byrd, 


cGee 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Moss 


So the bill (S. 1730) was passed as 
follows: 
S. 1730 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
the United States of 


Act may be cited as the “Emergency Rail 
‘Transportation Improvement and Employ- 
ment Act of 1975”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2, fa) Povermncs.—The Congress finds 
and declares that— 

(1) Adequate and safe rail transportation 
is essentia? to the public interest, and jobs 
which involve repairing, rehabilitating, and 
improving essential railroad roadbeds and 
facilities to increase the public service capa- 
bility of raitroads are important public serv- 
ice jobs. 

(2) Unemployment can be reduced sig- 
nificantly by stimulating and expediting the 
repair, rehabilitation, and improvement of 
the Nation's railroad roadbeds and facilities, 
because there is a great need for such ac- 
tivity and because such activity is labor 
intensive. 

(b) Purrose.—It is therefore declared to be 
the purpose of the Congress in this Act to 
authorize the Secretary of Transportation 
in consultation with the Secretary of Labor 
to provide financial assistance, from funds 
appropriated and made available under sec- 
tion 11 and In accordance with the provisions 
of this Act to eligible applicants, for pro- 
grams aimed at reducing unemployment and 
at repairing, rehabilitating, or improving 
essential railroad roadbeds and facilities. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 3. As used in this Act, unless the con- 
text indicates otherwise, the term— 

(1) “eligible applicant’ means (A) State 
or political subdivision thereof, (B) railroad, 
(C) regional, State, or local transportation 
authority, or (D) regional commission; 

(2) “government” means the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the government of a State; 

(3) “rattroad” means a common carrier by 
raiiroad, as defined in section 1(3) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 1(3)); 
the term inclades the Nationa! Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, the Consolidated Rail 
Corporation, and The Alaska Railroad; 

(4) “regional commission” means the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, established 
pursuant to section 101 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
U.S.C. 101), and the Regional Action Plan- 
ning Commissions, established pursuant to 
title V of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act (42 U.S.C. 3181); 

(5) “roadbeds and facilities’ means the 
physical assets of a railroad, other than roll- 
ing stock, that are necessary for the actual 
movement of rolling stock, including, but 
not limited to, tracks, ties, rails, switches, 
roadbeds, bridges, yards, stations and ter- 
minals, machines for loading and unloading, 
ferries and shoreside facilities for transport- 
ing rolling stock over water, signal systems, 
grade crossings, train monitoring systems, 
electrification and other power transmission 
systems, and structures and equipment nec- 
essary to the functioning of any of the fore- 
going; 

(6) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
rtation; and 

(7) “State” means any State of the United 
States and the District of Columbia. 


GRANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT IN RAILROAD REPAIR 
OR REHABILITATION PROJECTS 

Sec. 4. (a) Gewrrat—The Secretary shall, 
im accordance with this Act, provide finan- 
cial assistance in the form of grants to eligi- 
ble applicants for projects involving the 
repair, rehabilitation or improvement of rail- 
road roadbeds and facilities as set forth in 
section 6 of this Act and that best fulfill 
the following three objectives: 

(1) the reduction of unemployment in 
areas that are identified by the Secretary 
of Labor as areas of substantial 
unemployment; 

(2) the improvement of severely deteri- 
orated roadbeds and facilities that (A) con- 
stitute a significant risk to public safety or 
(B) seriousty inhibit the expeditious move- 
ment of freight or passengers; and 

(3) the improvement of roadbeds and fa- 
cilities that (A) contribute significantly to 
a balanced national rail transportation sys- 
tem, and (B) meet national or regional 
transportation needs and policies. 

In making such a grant, the Secretary shall 
obtain adequate assurances that the pro- 
posed project substantially meets the goals 
set forth fin section 7 of this Act. 

(b) GUIDELINES AND PROCEDURES ror GRANT 
APPLICATIONS. —(1) To facilitate the rapid 
initiation of railroad repair, rehabilitation 
or improvement projects, the Secretary shall 
establish and publish within 30 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, guidelines 
and procedures for making and evaluating 
applications for financial assistance pur- 
suant to this section. 

(2) Any such application shall be prepared 
and submitted to the Secretary pursuant to 
such guidelines and procedures. Such an ap- 
plication shall include, but need not be lim- 
ited to, the following information and docu- 
mentation in support thereof, with respect to 
the project for which financial assistance ts 
requested: 

(A) a description of the roadbed or facility 
to be repaired or rehabilitated or improved; 
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(B) a statement as to the number of per- 
sons to be employed; 

(C) a description of the relationship be- 
tween the applicant and the involved road- 
bed or facliity, if such applicant does not di- 
rectly own or control such roadbed or 
facility; 

(D) an evaluation of the involved roadbed 
or facility, in terms of its present or potential 
significance for national or regional trans- 
portation; and 

(E) a description of the way in which 
the goals set forth in section 7 of this Act 
will be realized, and the manner in which 
such realization will be monitored. 

The Secretary shall act upon any complete 
application under this section within 15 days 
after tt has been received. 

(c) SUPERVISION or Propucrs.—In admin- 
istering this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
to establish objective criteria to ald in de- 
termining whether the recipient of a grant 
made pursuant to this Act is maintaining a 
good faith level of repair and rehabilitation, 
on the basis of past experience and the pres- 
ent financial capability of the recipient. 

(a) Liotrrations.—Grants made to eligible 
applicants pursuant to this section shall be 
used solely to pay the wages, and other ben- 
efits earned by individuals employed in pro- 
grams funded by this Act, and shall not be 
used by such applicants for any administra- 
tive expenses incurred with respect to any 
such programs. Funds made available under 
this section for roadbed and facility repair 
and rehabilitation are to be used by eligible 
applicants in addition to, and not as a partial 
or total substitute for, or as a replacement 
for, any other funds that the applicant would 
have been reasonably expected to utilize in 
the absence of this Act, for roadbed and 
facility repair, rehabilitation, and improve- 
ment, 

EMPLOYMENT PRIORITIES 


Sec. 5. The jobs created pursuant to finan- 
cial assistance provided pursuant to this 
Act shall, after the recall of furloughed 
maintenance-of-way and signal system main- 
tenance employees pursuant to applicable 
collective bargaining agreements, be made 
available, consistent with other provisions 
of this Act, to unemployed or underemployed 
persons as defined by section 701 of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973, as amended (29 U.S.C. 801 et seq.). In 
the selection of such persons, priority shall 
be given to unemployed persons who, within 
the 365-day period prior to the date of 
application (1) have exhausted all rights to 
benefits, allowances and assistance payable 
with respect to unemployment under any 
law or (2) have been unemployed for 15 or 
more weeks. The Secretary of Labor shall 
promptly establish such procedures, rules, 
or regulations as are necessary to provide for 
referral of eligible persons to eligible appli- 
cants receiving funds under this Act by State 
employment service agencies, by prime spon- 
sors receiving fands under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act, and by 
the Railroad Retirement Board, All jobs 
created under this Act, except those to which 
furloughed employees are being recalled must 
be listed with the State employment service 
at least 72 hours before such vacancies are 
filled. 


ELIGIBLE ROADBEDS AND FACILITIES 


Sec. 6. Roadbeds and facilities are eligible 
for project grants pursuant to section 4 if 
they: 


(1) have been included in the preliminary 
system pian, or in any subsequent plan, that 
has been approved by the Board of Directors 
of the United States Railway Association; 

(2) are used in a substantial way in a 
rail commuter passenger service; 

(3) are utilized by the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation pursuant to the Rail 
Passenger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 501 et seq.) 
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for providing rail passenger service or are 
part of either the basic system or the ex- 
perimental routes established pursuant to the 
Rail Passenger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 501 et 
seq.), or are utilized by any other railroad 
providing intercity rail passenger service; 

(4) have been subject to track usage of at 
least 5,000,000 gross ton-miles per mile of 
road per year, during at least 1 calendar year 
following January 1, 1970; 

(5) have been identified to the Secretary 
by any State, political subdivision thereof, 
or regional commission as significantly con- 
tributing to improvements in, or the con- 
tinuation of, essential present or anticipated 
transportation needs, if the Secretary con- 
curs in such identification; or 

(6) are owned by a State or public entity. 

GOALS 


Sec. 7. In order to receive financial assist- 
ance under this Act, a project shall be struc- 
tured and administered so as to achieve sub- 
stantially the following goals: 

(1) the reduction of unemployment; 

(2) the acceleration and expansion of a 
nationally balanced rail rehabilitation effort 
designed to improve railroad roadbeds and 
facilities that meet essential national and 
regional transportation needs or policies or 
that will eliminate serious safety hazards in- 
volying such roadbeds and facilities; 

(3) the coordination of repair and re- 
habilitation work with other national trans- 
portation priorities, such as the elimination 
of grade crossings and similar safety prob- 
lems, the improvement of rail passenger 
service, and the modernization of facilities, 
including the electrification of appropriate 
lines. 

(4) the substantial completion of such 
project within 18 months after the date on 
which work is commenced; and 

(5) the maximization of the chances for 
permanent employment by the railroad of 
the individuals employed on such projects. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. (a) GENERAL.—To the extent neces- 
sary to carry out a project receiving financial 
assistance pursuant to section 4 of this Act, 
the Secretary may provide financial assist- 
ance to eligible applicants, in accordance 
with this section, for the acquisition of mate- 
rials and equipment necessary and appropri- 
ate for such project. Such financial assistance 
shall not be made available until the Secre- 
tary receives adequate assurances that it will 
not be used, directly or indirectly, as a sub- 
stitute for financial resources which would 
otherwise have been expended for such pur- 
poses by the applicant. Financial assistance 
pursuant to this subsection may be provided 
by the Secretary in the form of guarantees 
by the United States of the payment of the 
principal amount of, and the periodic inter- 
est obligation on, loans, or in the form of 
grants, with or without conditions, In the 
case of a grant under this subsection, which 
adds, or may add, value to the rail properties 
or other assets of a railroad other than a 
Government corporation, the Secretary may 
require that adequate and binding assur- 
ances be made for compensating the Federal 
Government for any such value added, 
through a mechanism such as reduced user 
fees for rail passenger services operated by 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion or other compensatory device. In the 
event of any transfer of railroad roadbeds or 
facilities to the Government or to any cor- 
poration established by the Government, the 
transferring railroad shall not receive com- 
pensation for that portion of the value of 
such roadbed or facilities which was added 
by materials and equipment obtained with 
the proceeds of grants under this section. At 
any time after the completion of such a 
project, the Secretary and an affected rail- 
road may enter into a stipulation as to 
amount of such value added, or as to the ab- 
sence thereof, and such a stipulation shall 
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be binding in any subsequent negotiation or 
proceeding. 

(b) LIMITATION ON AMountT.—The aggre- 
gate unpaid amount of outstanding obliga- 
tions, including principal and interest there- 
on, that may be guaranteed under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed $100,000,000. 

LABOR PROTECTION 

Sec. 9. (a) SuBconTRactrnc.—All work in 
connection with the projects funded under 
this Act which has been performed by prac- 
tice or agreement in accordance with provi- 
sions of the existing contracts in effect with 
the representatives of the employees of the 
classes or crafts involved shall continue to 
be performed by the applicant’s employees 
including employees on furlough. Such em- 
ployees shall be paid at rates provided for 
such work by such contracts. Should the ap- 
plicant lack a sufficient number of em- 
ployees, including employees on furlough, 
and be unable to hire additional qualified 
employees from among the unemployed and 
underemployed persons specified under sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, to perform the work re- 
quired, it shall be permitted to subcontract 
that part of such work which cannot be 
performed by its employees consistent with 
applicable collective bargaining agreements. 
Applicants shall be required, prior to con- 
tracting out work under this subsection, to 
secure certification from the Department of 
Labor that there is an insufficient number 
of furloughed maintenance of way employees, 
or of unemployed persons referred pursuant 
to section 5 of this Act, to perform the work 
required: Provided, That work to be per- 
formed with financial assistance received 
under this Act which has not traditionally 
been performed by employees of the appli- 
cant, may continue to be performed by a 
contractor of the applicant. 

(b) Wacrs anv Benerirs.—In the event 
that work subject to this subsection is con- 
tracted after meeting the requirements of 
subsection (a), wages and benefits paid shall 


be not less than those provided for in the 
collective bargaining agreements in effect for 


similar jobs and classifications: Provided, 
That the applicant shall take such action as 
may be necessary to insure that all persons 
employed by any contractor or subcontrac- 
tor, in the performance of work done with 
the aid of financial assistance under this 
Act shall be paid wages and benefits at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar 
work, as determined in accordance with the 
Service Contract Act (41 U.S.C, 351 et seq.), 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act (41 
U.S.C. 35 et seq.), or the Davis-Bacon Act 
(40 U.S.C. 276a), as amended, to the extent 
that such Acts would be applicable to such 
work if it were done under contract with 
the United States. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with repect to such labor stand- 
ards, the authority and functions provided 
in such acts and in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 
1267) and section 2 of the Act of June 1, 
1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as amended; 
40 U.S.C, 276(c)). No contract or agreement 
subject to this subsection for the perform- 
ance of work receiving Federal financial as- 
sistance shall be entered into prior to the 
obtaining of adequate assurances that re- 
quired labor standards shall be maintained 
in the performance of such work and that 
persons employed, whether by contractor or 
subcontractor of the applicant, shall be hired 
in accordance with the requirements and 
priorities, and procedures set forth in sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 10. (a) Recornns ann Avnrr.—Each 
recipient of Federal financial assistance pur- 
suant to this Act, regardless of form, shall 
maintain such records as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, including records which fully dis- 
close the amount and disposition by such 
recipient of the proceeds of such assistance, 
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the total cost of the program or project in 
connection with which such assistance was 
given or used, and such other records as will 
facilitate an effective audit. The Secretary 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives shall, until the expiration of three 
years after the completion of such program 
or project, have.access for the purpose of 
audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of such receipts 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary or the 
Comptroller General, may be related to or 
pertinent to any such Federal financial as- 
sistance. 

(b) Cost AND BENEFIT ASSESSMENT.—The 
Secretary is authorized to conduct, or to 
cause to be conducted, cost and benefit as- 
sessment studies of various programs and 
projects receiving Federal financial assistance 
pursuant tp this Act and of proposed projects 
to the extefit necessary to assure that funds 
appropriated for purposes of this Act are ex- 
pended in the manner most cost-beneficial 
to the people of the United States, except 
that this provision may not be applied in 
any way which is likely to delay reduction in 
unemployment, 

(c) Rerorts—The Secretary shall submit 
to the Congress and the President periodic 
reports on his actions taken pursuant to 
this Act, including statements as to progress 
made in reducing unemployment and in 
improving the Nation’s rail transportation 
system in terms of reliability, safety, and 
energy efficiency. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
5108(c) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding, immediately after 
paragraph (11) thereof, the following new 
paragraph: 

“(12) The Secretary of Transportation, 
subject to the standards and procedures pre- 
scribed by this chapter, may place an addi- 
tional 6 positions In the Federal Railroad 
Administration in GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 
for the purposes of carrying out his respon- 
sibilities under the Rail Transportation Im- 
provement and Employment Act of 1975, and 
related legislation.”. 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 11. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $600,000,000 to the 
Secretary for the purpose of providing 
financial assistance pursuant to section 4, 
of which not more than $7,000,000 shall be 
available to the Secretary for administrative 
expenses in implementing this Act, such 
sums to remain available for obligation un- 
til December 31, 1976. There are also au- 
thorized to be appropriated, not to exceed 
$100,000,000 to the Secretary for the purpose 
of providing grants pursuant to section 8, 
such sums to remain for obligation avail- 
able until December 31, 1976. 

TERMINATION DATE 

Sec. 12. The authority of the Secretary 
under this Act, except for his responsibility 
to monitor uncompleted projects and to 
carry out his duties under section 10 of this 
Act, shall terminate on October 1, 1977. 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I move 
to consider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I move to lay the 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EMERGENCY ZMPLOYMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on H.R. 4481, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4481) making emergency employment appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses this report, signed by a 
majority of the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 12, 1975, at page 
13733.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
is the conference report on the emer- 
gency appropriation bill which passed 
the House on March 12 and the Senate 
on April 25. The bill passed by the Sen- 
ate contained 62 amendments, and the 
conferees completed action in the con- 
ference last Monday with the conference 
report being filed that evening. It has 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and, of course, the printed report is 
also available on the desk of each Mem- 
ber. 

The amount of the bill passed by the 
House totaled $5,941,636,000, of which 
$5,373,000,000 was new budget obliga- 
tional authority, $485,000,000 in direct 
and insured loans and $83,000,000 in 
liquidation of contract authority. The 
Senate passed bill provided for a total 
of $6,082,647,000, including $5,504,000,- 
000 in new budget authority, $485,000,- 
000 in loan authority, and $93,000,000 in 
liquidation of contract authority. 

The conference agreement contained in 
the report before us now represents a 
compromise total of $5,306,508,000. This 
is $635,128,000 less than the House bill, 
and $776,139,000 less than the Senate 
bill. These figures exclude $700,000,000 
proposed by the Senate for rail trans- 
portation improvement and employment, 
which I shall discuss in a few moments. 

The $5.3 billion total includes $485,- 
000,000 for direct and insured loans and 
$92.3 million for liquidation of contract 
authority. 

Mr. President, this is an unusual and 
unique appropriation measure which is 
designed to provide for the emergency 
acceleration of existing Federal programs 
and projects in order to help increase em- 
ployment opportunities throughout the 
Nation. The funds in the bill are directed 
to helping alleviate the unemployment 
problem in two ways—first, through the 
funding of programs such as public sery- 
ice employment to directly create jobs; 
and second, to provide funds to acceler- 
ate Federal construction activities and 
programs indirectly enhancing employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Last year, about this time, the unem- 
ployment rate in our Nation was approxi- 
mately 5 percent. By mid-fall 1974 it had 
grown to 6 percent. At the beginning of 
the year, the unemployment rate climbed 
further to 7.2 percent, and by the end 
of January, unemployment had jumped 
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a full percentage point to 8.2 percent. 
The rate is now 8.9 percent, which is the 
largest figure since the Great Depression 
of the 1930's. 

The major items contained in the con- 
ference report include: 

The sum of $1.625 billion for public 
service jobs; 

The sum of $375 million for the job 
opportunities program of the economic 
development administration; 

The sum of $102,625,000 for economic 
development assistance and regional ac- 
tion planning; 

The sum of $325,425,000 for the ac- 
celeration of ongoing construction proj- 
ects under the Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation; 

The sum of $385 million for the loan 
program of the Small Business Admin- 
istration; 

There are $73 million for the purchase 
of vehicles by GSA and the Treasury 
Department; 

The sum of $70.7 million for necessary 
improvements to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities, including hospitals and 
other medical facilities; 

The sum of $159.9 million in obliga- 
tional authority and $84 million for 
liquidation of contract authority for De- 
partment of Interior and the Forest 
Service activities, including construction 
and improvement of trails and recrea- 
tional facilities, reforestation and timber 
stand improvement, fire prevention, 
fencing, hatchery improvements, et 
cetera; 

The sum of $106 million to accelerate 
construction of watershed and flood pre- 
vention of the Soil Conservation Service; 

The sum of $440 million for the con- 
struction, repair, alteration and im- 
provements of public buildings through- 
out the country under the General Sery- 
ices Administration; 

The sum of $150 million in obligational 
authority and an increase of $300 million 
in the loan level for needed rural water 
and sewer grants; 

There are $458 million for summer 
youth employment; 

The sum of $70 million for the work 
incentive program; 

The sum of $119.8 million for part- 
time employment under the college- 
work-study grant program; and 

The sum of $30 million for community 
service employment. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned earlier 
the bill is some $776 million less than 
the bill passed by the Senate. This 
amount is largely accounted for by the 
$700 million Senate amendment to pro- 
vide funds to improve rail transportation 
facilities, such as maintenance and re- 
habilitation of rail rights-of-way and 
the railroad beds, thereby creating an 
estimated 30,000 to 35,000 jobs to help 
put the same number of people back to 
work. The House conferees were adamant 
in their position opposing the Senate 
amendment, because such a program had 
not yet been authorized even though the 
Senate amendment provided that the 
funds would be made available only upon 
the enactment of authorizing legislation. 

The House conferees insisted on their 
disagreement and, on Wednesday, the 
full House adopted a motion that the 
House insist upon its disagreement with 
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the Senate amendment after the House 
had rejected a preferential motion to 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment which would have pro- 
vided $200,000,000 for repairing, reha- 
bilitating, and improving railroad road- 
beds and facilities. In light of this ac- 
tion, Mr. President, I shall offer a motion 
for the Senate to recede from its amend- 
ment after the disposition of the confer- 
ence report. 

In connection with this matter, how- 
ever, I call attention to the fact that 
the Senate Commerce Committee has 
reported and the Senate has just passed 
& measure which authorizes a program 
contemplated by the Senate amendment. 
This measure is now pending on the Cal- 
endar. I also call attention to the mem- 
bership that the second supplemental 
appropriations bill, which was reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations on 
Wednesday, and is pending on the Calen- 
dar, includes an amendment which 
would provide $700,000,000 for this pro- 
posed program. It is expected that this 
bill will be processed by the Senate in the 
next few days. 

At this point, I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from North Dakota, the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations has explained the con- 
ference report fully. I will support it, al- 
though I have some misgivings. The pri- 
mary reason I am supporting it is be- 
cause it has some very good provisions in 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), who is absent today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HRUSKA 

I oppose adoption of the Report of the 
Committee of Conference on H.R. 4481, the 
Emergency Employment Appropriations Act. 
When this bill was before the Senate for ac- 
tion on April 25, I was among the 14 Sena- 
tors who voted against its passage. 

As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I prefer whenever possible to stand 
with the Committee. But H.R. 4481 is so 
flawed both within itself and in relation to 
the overall federal and national financial 
situations that I cannot support it. 

This measure is labeled an “emergency” 
act. Congressional overuse of this label is 
tending to debase its significance. It should 
not be used as a cover to ram through ill 
conceived and inadequately processed legis- 
lation. The nation’s economic plight is too 
serious for us to indulge in passing so-called 
“emergency” bills whose consequences for 
the economy could well be contrary to the 
effects sought. I am concerned particularly 
about appropriating funds which may be 
injected into the economy some months and 
possibly years ahead when the economic 
situation then would call for restraint in 
federal spending. 

President Ford requested additional funds 
over two months ago which amounted to 
$2,042.7 million: 

Million 
Temporary employment assistance. $1, 625.0 
Summer youth employment 
U.S. Railway Association adminis- 
trative expenses__......._...... 
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The House of Representatives and the 
Senate more than doubled the President's 
request by pulling from federal departments 
and agencies information on programs and 
funding levels with employment generating 
potential. It is important that we distinguish 
clearly between the President's request and 
the amounts dredged up from the agencies 
by the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committee. The normal Executive Branch 
processes of advocacy, screening and final 
selection, which are integral parts of the 
federal budget process, were largely bypassed 
in Congressional pyramiding above the Pres- 
ident’s original request. 

As a member for many years of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, I have ex- 
perienced my share of frustrations with fed- 
eral budget making. But the process can be 
effective in informing the Congress how best 
to achieve economic and social goals through 
a myriad of spending actions, provided the 
process is given an opportunity to work. 

In testimony before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee last March 17, Mr. James 
T. Lynn, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, reviewed precisely and in 
considerable detail the Administration's 
many concerns with the amounts added by 
the House. He pleaded for not exceeding the 
President’s original request both as to 
amounts and programs. All factors were dis- 
cussed including impact on the deficit, vari- 
ous risks associated with public employment 
programs, effects of then pending tax cuts, 
lags in public works programs, and the gen- 
eral difficulties of economic forecasting. 

Judged by the recommendations of the 
Senate Committee and the action of the Sen- 
ate on April 25, Mr. Lynn's efforts were large- 
ly in vain. I regret very much that we could 
not find a way to respond quickly to the 
President's original request. Then in a more 
orderly and systematic way through action 
on the supplemental and regular appropria- 
tions bills, we could have sought genuinely 
effective ways to combat recession without 
risking more inflation in the future and an 
even more serious recessionary situation than 
now confronts us. 

Finally, I remind my colleagues that the 
Senate has agreed to the conference report 
on the First Concurrent Resolution under 
the new budget reform procedures. We have 
agreed to total outlays, total new budget 
authority, a deficit level, a recommended 
level of federal revenues and an appropriate 
public debt limit for Fiscal Year 1976. Need- 
less to say, we cannot have it both ways. We 
cannot adopt this conference report recom- 
mending appropriations of more than $5 bil- 
lion and continue in this fashion through 
the numerous appropriation bills still to 
come before us, and stay within the total 
budgetary and fiscal figures which we have 
set. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
will make some brief remarks on the 
adoption of the Labor-HEW chapter of 
the 1975 Emergency Employment Ap- 
propriations Act supplemental, H.R. 
4481, by the committee on conference. 

The total amount we agreed to in 
chapter IV is $2,318,150,000. This is an 
increase of $280,450,000 over the budget 
requests and $66,650,000 over the House 
allowance. The biggest item, $1,625,000,- 
000 for public service jobs requested by 
the administration, was not a matter for 
discussion in conference, since both 
House and Senate had previously agreed 
to this amount. 

Overall, the Senate amendments in 
conference fared well. The Senate was 
successful in sustaining nearly 60 per- 
cent of its increases, taking into account 
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two items which the House agreed to in- 
clude in the upcoming second supple- 
mental bill: $3,000,000 for the national 
youth sports program and $10,000,000 
for the emergency energy conservation 
services program. 

The Senate conferees succeeded in ob- 
taining a $44 million increase in the 
summer youth jobs program, for a total 
of $456 million. This will amount to a 
10 percent increase over last year’s level 
in jobs for disadvantaged youth. Ap- 
proximately 840,000 jobs will be avail- 
able, compared to 760,000 last year. This 
should help reduce the staggering 40 per- 
cent unemployment rate now being faced 
by disadvantaged youth. 

The House agreed with the Senate to 
continue the summer youth recreation 
and transportation programs, providing 
last year’s level of funding, $15,300,000 
and $1,700,000, respectively. The original 
House bill would have abolished these 
programs. 

The House conferees agreed to $30 mil- 
lion for jobs for the elderly programs, an 
increase of $6 million over the original 
House bill. Together with the $12 million 
already appropriated for fiscal year 1975 
which the administration has not yet 
spent, about 12,700 jobs for low-income 
persons aged 55 and over will be 
supported. 

The House also agreed to Senate lan- 
guage which would avoid layoffs in the 
Operation Mainstream program, includ- 
ing Green Thumb and Senior Aides 
projects. It is the intent of this language 
to permit all States to operate at their 
full title IX formula, or “hold harmless” 
level, whichever is higher, for several 
months into fiscal year 1976. With fiscal 
year 1976 appropriations that will be in- 
cluded in the regular bill, it is our intent 
to provide the necessary funding to at 
least maintain this level for the remain- 
der of fiscal year 1976. This is not in- 
tended to preclude the Department from 
entering into contracts with organiza- 
tions -seeking to operate new Older 
Americans Jobs programs, such as mi- 
nority groups, which might necessitate 
shortening the period that existing proj- 
ects could be forward-funded into fiscal 
year 1976, 

Hopefully, we will be able to signifi- 
cantly expand Jobs for Older Americans 
programs in fiscal year 1976. No segment 
of our population is more deserving of 
our assistance, since the elderly have 
been the hardest hit by the combined 
impact of double-digit inflation and re- 
cession. I am submitting for the record a 
table showing the amounts each State 
would receive from the $42 million to be 
available if this bill is enacted, guaran- 
teeing the highest of either the “hold 
harmless” or title IX formula distribu- 
tion levels. I am also submitting a table 
summarizing the Labor-HEW chapter of 
this bill. 

For the Department of HEW, both the 
House and the Senate had previously 
agreed to provide in this supplemental 
$119,800,000 for 250,000 college work- 
study jobs and $70,000,000 for the work 
incentive program. The House conferees, 
however, agreed to Senate language 
which would allow States to be reim- 
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bursed for the Federal share of 1974 
work incentive program costs. The 
House also agreed with Senate language 
to allow the carryover of surplus student 
basic opportunity grant funds. This will 
increase the average student grants next 
fall from $700 to $785. 

Mr. President, I believe it is vital that 
we act quickly to pass this bill, Time is 
already running out for local sponsors 
to be able to plan and effectively utilize 
funds for Summer Youth programs. Any 
further delay and it will be too late. Un- 
employment is at its highest rate in 34 
years, and appears to be getting worse. 
We must act immediately to provide the 
funds and jobs to turn our economy 
around. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of chap- 
ter IV of the 1975 Emergency Employ- 
ment Appropriations Act bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
tables to which I made reference. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TITLE IX—OLDER AMERICANS ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1975 
APPROPRIATION DISTRIBUTION 


Funding at 

highest of 
formula or 
hold harm- 


State less tevel 


575, 617 


Alabama... 
Alask. 


Arkansas... 
California... 
Colorado. __ 
Connecticut... 


Virginia... .. 
Virgin Islands 


Wyoming- 
American Samoa... 
Trust Territories... 


TRIN E e a 


Note: This is a test distribution and does not represe 
commitment by the department. ea 
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CHAPTER IV, EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT APPROPRIATION ACT, 1975—LABOR-HEW-RELATED AGENCIES 


Department of Labor: 
Public service jobs 
Summer youth jobs. 
Summer youth transportation. 
Jobs for the elderly 
Department of HEW: 
College work-study jobs.. 
Work incentives. 
Related agencies: 
Summer youth sports and recreation.. 
Emergency energy conservation services.. 


Budget request 


Conference 


House bill agreement 


$1,625, 000, 000 
412, 700, 000 


$1, 625, 000, 000 


$1, 625, 000, 000 
412, 700, 000 


456, 350, 000 
1, 700, 000 


2, 037, 700, 000 


2, 251, 500, 000 2, 318, 150, 000 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the 
pending conference report on the Emer- 
gency Employment Act supplemental ap- 
propriation is designed to strengthen 
the Nation in its battle against the worst 
unemployment since the beginning of 
World War II. 

Both the House and the Senate agreed 
to provide $1.625 billion for public serv- 
ice jobs, more money to employ the old 
and the young and funds to expand a 
work-study program for college students. 

These and other provisions are in- 
cluded in the section of the bill developed 
by our Labor-HEW Subcommittee where 
I serve as ranking minority member. I 
want to compliment our chairman, Sen- 
ator Macnuson, for his leadership in our 
conference with the House. I believe we 
did well because of his efforts. 

For example, we succeeded in adding 
$44 million for the summer jobs for youth 
program for a total of $456 million. This 
will provide about 840,000 jobs as against 
760,000 provided last year. 

All of us know how vital this program 
is, particularly in large urban areas. 
Moreover, our consciences will not permit 
us to neglect the employment needs of 
our young people who suffer under a 40 
percent jobless rate. 

In this regard, the conference report 
also provides $15.3 million, the same 
level as last year, for the summer youth 
recreation program, and $1.7 million to 
transport young people to and from rec- 
reation sites and summer jobs. 

I am particularly pleased the House 
agreed to a portion of my amendment 
to increase funds for a program of part- 
time jobs for low-income workers age 55 
and older. 

The amount added in conference is $6 
million, which together with $24 million 
provided by the House and $12 million 


previously appropriated provide a pro- 
gram level of $42 million. 

The $42 million will create about 12,700 
jobs for the elderly who too often are 
the last hired and the first fired during 
periods of economic downturn. 

The House also agreed to our amend- 
ment to prevent layoffs in the Opera- 
tion Mainstream portion of the older 
workers program while assuring that 
others who are participating, or will 
participate, in the program do not suf- 
fer as a result. 

it is our intention that this mantle of 
protection for all parts of the program 
be maintained for up to 9 months of 
the new fiscal year with the funds avail- 
able in this bill. After that it is our 
further intention to maintain at least 
that level of operations for the remaining 
months of fiscal 1976 through funds 
available in the Labor Department ap- 
propriation for the coming fiscal year. 

Iam glad the House also agreed to our 
amendment to the work incentive pro- 
gram which is funded at the $70 million 
level in this bill. The amendment per- 
mits States to be reimbursed from the 
$70 million for fiscal 1974 expenses in ex- 
cess of the grants they received for that 
year. 

Another amendment agreed to by the 
House permits the carryover of surplus 
basic opportunity grant money for col- 
lege students. This action will swell the 
average grant available to students next 
fall from $700 to $785. 

Our bill also provides $119.8 million 
for the college work-study program 
which, like the appropriation for public 
service jobs, was not a matter of dis- 
pute between the two Houses. 

I believe our chapter of this bill will 
make an important contribution to alle- 


viating the unemployment that presently 
afflicts our Nation. 

I urge the adoption of chapter IV of 
the conference report. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
not convinced that this emergency em- 
ployment appropriations bill is the most 
efficient use of funds for stimulating 
employment. To quote a senior member 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the bill is “ineffective at best, and 
counterproductive at worst” in terms 
of putting people to work. It appears to 
me that too large a portion of the funds 
are used for dead-end jobs. 

The Budget Act which passed over- 
whelmingly in both the Senate and the 
House last year intended that we have 
better, clearer controls on spending. If 
we are going to practice what we preach, 
we must learn that deficit spending and 
inflation are prime causes of unem- 
ployment, There comes a point when 
job-creation by fattening the bureauc- 
racy only leads to more inflation and 
ultimately more unemployment, and is 
contrary to the spirit of fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. President, I voted against the 
Senate version of the bill as being be- 
yond acceptable limits of government 
spending. I will vote against the con- 
ference report for the same reason. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, are 
there other Senators who wish recog- 
nition before I proceed? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the conference 
action on the emergency employment 
appropriation bill, H.R. 4481, with com- 
parisons to the House and Senate bills 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY—EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT APPROPRIATIONS BILL, H.R. 4481 


[In dollars} 


Department or activity 


TITLE I 
CHAPTER | 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Farmers Home Administration: 
Agricultural credit insurance fund: 
i! conservation loans (watershed) 

Operating 

Rural Water and waste disposal grants 

Rural development insurance fund: 
Water and sewer facility loans 
Salaries and expenses 


be . 
estimates, 1975 House bill Senate bill 


Conference 
agreement 


Increase (-+-) or decrease (—), Conference agreement 
compared wit! 


Budget 
estimate 


House bill Senate bill 


(35, 000, 000) (435, 000, 000) 


(130, 000, NS 
50, 000, 000 


+150, 000, 000) 
(180, 000; 000 


(300, 000, 000) (-+-300, 000, 000) 
6, 500, 000 +6, 500, 000 
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Department or activity 


Bud; 
estimates, 1 


et 
5 


House bill 


Senate biil 


Conference 
agreement 


Increase (-}-) or decrease (—), Conference agreement 
compa i 


Budget 
estimate 


with— 


House bill 


Senate bili 


Soil Conservation Service: 
Watershed and flood prevention operations 
Resource conservation and development........... 
Total, Chapter I: 
New budget (obligational) authority. > 
Direct and insured loan level................--.-.. 
CHAPTER II 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
Abatement and control_..............-.-.......2--.....- 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
General works programs 
Total, chapter t1: New budget (obligational) authority. 
CHAPTER IlI 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Management of lands and resources___----..--.---...._.---::.-.--.--------.---- 


Construction and maintenance 
Public lands development roads and trails Canro pien to liquidate 
contract authority). È 


Total, Bureau of Land Management. .....----- 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Construction and anadromous fish 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Operation of the national park system 
Pianning and construction 
Road construction (appropriation to liquidate contract authority)... 

Total, National Park Service._....-..-..._..._....- 

U.S, Geological Survey 
Surveys, investigations, and research 
Mining Enforcement Safety Administration 


Salaries and expenses... 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs... 
Total, Department of the Interior. 


106, 000, 000 
8, 750, 000 


271, 250, 000 
; 000) 


350, 000 


70, 755, 000 
71, 105, 000 


485; 000, ae 000 


106, 600, 000 
8, 750, 000 


, 000) 


175, 000 


70, 755, 000 


70, 930, 000 


6, 548, 000 
5, 295, 000 


(2, 462, 000) 


106, 000, 000 
8, 750, 000 


z, 250, 000 


70, 755, 000 


70, 930, 000 


6, 548, 000 
5, 295, 000 


@ 462, 000) 


+106, 000, 000 


+8, 750, 000 _. 


+-70, 755, 000 _ 


+70, 930,000 


i5, 295, 000 -- 


(+2, 462, 000) 


11, 843, 000 


n, 1, 849, 000 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authority. ..........._. 


RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 


Forest protection and utilization: 
‘ofest land management. _ 
‘orest research 


resea 
State and private forestry cooperation. 


Total, forest protection and utilization 
Construction and land acquisition 
Youth Conservation Corps. 
Forest roads and trails PERES to liquidate contract authority). 


Total, Forest Service.........-.-..-..----...- 


Health Services Administration 


Indian health facilities 


Total, ch. NI: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
Appropriations to liquidate contract authorit 


24, 647, 000 


5, 700, 000 
29, 361, 000 
(14, 650, 000) 


+U, 843, 000 


+23, 066, 000 


-+5, 700, 000 . 


-+1, 570, 000 


at 730, 000 
(+1, 200, 000) 


35, 061, 000 


17, 896, 000 


“15, 396, 000 


"+15, 396, 000 


+2, 500, 000 


—1, 581, 060 


“2, 481, 000° 
(—750, 000) 
=2, 481, 000 

—750, 000 


—1, 525, 000 


—2, 500, 000 


_ 12, 896, 000 


74, 035, 000 
(27, 162, 000) 


56, 080, 000 


722,000 
a 112, 000) 


#85, 000 


és 362, 000) 


© 


4-84, 885, 000 
(+28, 362, 000) 


419, 687, 000 
+1; 200} 000) 


(—750, 000) 


—1, 500, 000 


97, 654, 000 
(56, 000, 000) 


(56, 000, 000) 


87, 980 000 


17, 676, 000 


3, 000, 000 
107, 756, 000 


Kia 000, 000) 


+3, 000, 000 
-+ 107, 756, 000 
o 56, 000, 000) 


4-3, 000, 000 
+10, 102, 000 


“=I, 500, 090 
—1, 500, 000 
—5, 000, 


-8, 000, 000 


—2, 000, 000 
—14, 777, 000 


1, 689, 000 
rs 162, 000) 


16, 255, 000 


2 
(85, 112, 000) 


192, 641, 000 
(84, 362, 000) 


-+-192, 641, 000 
(4-84, 362, 000) 


+20, 952, 000 
(+1, 200, 000) 


—23, 614, 000 
(—750, 000) 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY—EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT APPROPRIATIONS BILL, H.R. 4481—Cc 
[to dollars} 


Increase (+) or decrease (—), Conference agreement 
compared with— 
N Budget Conference Budget < 
Department or activity estimates, 1975 House bill Senate bi agreement estimate House bill Senate bill 


CHAPTER IY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower Administration 
Comprehensive manpower assistance 412, 700, 000 502, 300, 000 458,050,000  -+-458, 050, 000 


Community service employment for older American: De FE a ES 24, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 } 000, 000 
Temporary employment assistance a .. 2,037,700,000 1,625,000,000 1,625,000,000 1, 625, 000, 600 2, 700; 000 ..._- 


Total, Department of Labor... _- 2, 037, 700,000 2,061, 700,000 2, 163,200,000 2, 113,050,000  -}75, 350, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE A = 


Office of Education 
Higher education x = 119, 808, 000 119, 800, 000 119, 800, 000 }-119, 300, 000 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 
Work incentives . san = kaon 70, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 -+70, 000, 008 ......... 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.........__...-...._. 189, 800,000 189, 800,000 189, 000,000 -+-189, 800, 000 - 
RELATED AGENCIES i = 


Community services program __. . aie Soča 5 39, 000, 000 15, 300, G00 -+-15, 300, 000 -+-15, 300, 000 —23, 700,000 


Total, related agencies... Ape „= 39,000,000 15,300,000 -15,300,000 +15, 300, 000. a 700,000 


Total, chapter IV: New budget (obligationat) authority -= 2,037, . 700, 000 2,25), 500, 000 2,392, 100,000 2,318, 550,000 -+280, 450, 000 +66, 650,000  —73, 950, 000 
CHAPTER V ‘ wr 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Corps of Engineers—Civil 


Coasteuction, general.. Jem me eS See, ee aes = ve 226, 350, 000 226, 350,000  --226, 350, 000 4 168, 295, 000 . 
Fisod control, Mississipi ver and tributaries... 25, 008, 000 
Operation and maintenance, general... 22, 405, 000 


Total, Corps of Engineers, Civil__............-. -------------------- 6, 055, , 755, 273, 755, 000 -+-273, 755, 000 + 167, 700, es 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR S T 


Bureau of Reclamation 


General investigations ES E EPEE ee ee Se 
Construction and rehabilitation... $ 9, 600, 000 
Upper Colorado River storage project ~# 
Colorado River Basin project 

Appropriation to liquidate contract authority 
Operation and maiatenaace 
Loan program 


ae Sy —3, 500, 000 
42, $Y 000 +33, 320,000 _.. 
+2, ony 000 . 
+2, 400, 
(+8; 000, 000). 


> 
NN uw 


~ 
HNN, 


Total, Bureau of Reclamation 
Total, chapter V: 
New budget (obfigational) authority... 325, 425,000 + 207, 470, 000 
Appropsiation to liquidate contract authority. , Oe 8. (8, 0 000, 000) (+ (+8, 000, 090) 
CHAPTER VI i j ; Sa yi 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Economic Development Administration 
Job opportunities program... . - Se eS RN 375, 000, 000 375, 000, 375,000,000 -+-375,000, 000 ii... cece ees 
Economic development assistance programs. x k 53, 81, 625, 000 81, 625, 000 -+-81, 625, 008 —$1,, 625, 000 
Administration of economic development assistance program Sovit , 500, 1, 750, 000 -+1, 750, 000 +-1, 750, 000 —1, 750, 000 
REGIONAL ACTION PLANNING COMMISSIONS 
Regional development programs... ......._..--..---..----- eam Gisdata x , 000, 21,000,000  -}21, 000, 000 -+21,000,000  —-241, 800,000 
Total, Department of Commerce.....-..-.--.-------- Sassen s . 479, 575, 000 + 105, 375, 000 -i 104, 375, ooo —104, 375,000 
RELATED AGENCIES anes a i N a 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Business foan and investment fund.. & 210, 000, 000 210,000,000  --210, 000, 000 _ 
Disaster loan fund 175, 000, 000 175, 000,000  -}175, 000, 000 


Total, Small Business Administration..._.------.....- A 385, 000, 000 385, 000, 000 


Total, chapter VI: New budget (obligational) authority ¥ 968,750,000 864, 375, 000 +854, 375, 000 +104, 375,000  —104, 375, 000 
CHAPTER VH TS TA : TET doai eunda artute um 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Office of the Secretary. See EUS 


Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, salaries and expenses- 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. 


000 
000 
000 


2 
6, 
U.S. Customs Service USS SS T 5 0 24, 00 
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Department or activity 
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Budget 


estimates, 1975 House bill Senate bill 


Construction, border stations 

Internal Revenue Service: 
Accounts collection and taxpayer service 
Compliance. 

U.S. Secret Service 


Total, Treasury Department__...._...--.-.------.------------- 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


Payment to the Postal Service fund__......--....-.---.------ 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
General Services Administration 
Federal buildings fund: 
Constructio 


Alterations and major repairs- 
Real property operations 


Total, Federal buildings fund 
General supply fund__.........-...-------.----- 
Total, General Services Administration 
Total, chapter VII: New budget (obligational) authority 
CHAPTER VIII 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Federal Railroad Administration. _._..........-..-----.------- 


RELATED AGENCY 

U.S. Railway Association 
Total, chapter Vill: New budget (obligational) authority 
agg y= budget (obligational) authority... ...-.- 


Direct and insured loan level - 
Appropriations to liquidate contract authority. 


3, 175, 000 3,175, 000 


Conference 
agreement 
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Increase (+) or decrease (—), an en agreement 
compared with— 
Budget 


estimate House bill Senate bill 


3, 175, 000 


-+-3, 175, 000 - 


> ee 
400, 000 


5, 050, 000 


+ 090! 000 


79, 975, 000 45, 225,000 


100, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
340, 000, 000 


75, 275, 000 


+75, 275, 000 


100, 000, 000 — 800, 000,000 +100, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
340, 000, 000 


75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 


440, 000, 000 
66, 100, 000 


~ 440, 000, 000 
66, 100, 000 


4-440, 000, 000 
+66, 100, 000 


745, 000, 000 506; 190; 000 


506, 100, 000 


4-506, 100, 000 


= 551, 51,325, 000 


1, 728, 975, 000 


681,3 375, 090 


1, 043, 600, 000 


+681, 375, 000 


5, 000,000 705, 060, 000 


—700, 000, 090 


2, 042, 700, 000 eg 5, ARS, O00; 000) 
(ail 162, iez ooo S (93, 112, 000) 


4,729, 14G, 000 12, CA oon oon 
‘€485, 000, 000 
Pe Srey te: 


—644, 328,000 —775, 389, 000 
$5, 200, 000) “~ (—750, 000) 


» C485, 000, 000) ____. 
(+92) 362, 000) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
less some other Senator wishes to make 
comment or statements on this confer- 
ence report, if there are no questions, 
I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendments in disagreement 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments in disagree- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 8 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $750,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 9 to the aforesaid bill, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,250,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 37 to the aforesaid bill and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,000,000 

Resolved, That the House insist on its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 61 to the aforesaid bill. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 


ments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, and 
37. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the remaining amendment in 
disagreement, 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House insist on its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 61 to the aforesaid bill. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 61. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR NO ROLLCALL VOTES 
PRIOR TO 4 P.M. ON MONDAY, 
MAY 19, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent on Mon- 
day there be no rolicall votes prior to the 
hour of 4 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUANCE OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE TRUST TERRI- 
TORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 326. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill to 
amend section 2 of the act of June 30, 


1954, as amended, providing for the con- 
tinuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, as 
follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$65,650,000:"."” 
insert: ‘$75,000,000".” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the purpose of S. 326 is to increase the 
authorization ceiling for fiscal year 1975 
for the activities of the civil government 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands and to authorize the appropriation 
of $1,500,000 to fund the transition of the 
Mariana Islands District from the Trust 
Territory government to a new com- 
monwealth status as a territory of the 
United States if such new status is ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, which has jurisdiction over the 
administration and status of the Trust 
Territory reported S. 326 as an emer- 
gency bill to provide needed fuel and 
medical supplies. As reported from the 
committee, S. 326 did not include several 
items requested by the Department. The 
committee was concerned over the public 
works-capital improvement program on 
Micronesia, and elected to report those 
items which were critically needed for 
health and safety and defer other items 
until after a series of oversight hearings 
could be held. 

The committee has no objection to the 
additional sums added by the House. 
They are in agreement that new field trip 
ships are needed and have been assured 
that the deficiencies observed in the pro- 
totype Micronesian Princess have been 
corrected. 

As a result of the oversight hearings. 
the Department of the Interior is estab- 


and 
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lishing a task force on the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. This task 
force will hopefully provide the Congress 
with the information which we need if 
we are to fulfill our obligations under 
the trusteeship agreement and provide 
for the welfare of the Micronesian 
peoples. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of a letter from the 
Acting Director of Territorial Affairs to 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C. May 8, 1975. 
Hon, Hewrrt M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Afairs, US. Senate, Washington, 

Dear Mr, CRAmMaN: This is to advise you 
that the Department of the Interior is estab- 
lishing, under the chairmanship of the Di- 
rector of Territorial Affairs, a Task Force on 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
The Task Force will have wide ranging duties 
and will be made up of representatives from 
the Office of Program and Budget, Office of 
Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Office of Audit and Investigation. Represent- 
atives of other interested agencies of the 
Department and Executive Branch will be 
brought into the work of the Task Force 
on an as needed basis. Task Force duties 
will include: 

1. Assessing the adequacy of existing cap- 
ital improvements, 

2. Reviewing Trust Territory capital im- 
provement program for the years 1975 
through 1980 with an eye toward overall pro- 


gram objectives and project priorities, 

3. contracting procedures, 

4. Investigating acquisition and use of 
foreign excess property, 

5. Reviewing the current Departmental 
and Trust Territory action regarding Trust 


Territory recordkeeping and ac- 
countahbility and financlal management sys- 
tems and 

6. Recommending personnel training pro- 
cedures for continued infrastructure mainte- 
nance. 

As you may be aware, we anticipate that 
Mr. Fred M. Zeder will soon be the new Di- 
rector of Territorial Affairs. As such, he wili 
be chairman of the Task Force on the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. His initial 
trip to the Trust Territory, presently sched- 
uled for late May 1975, will be devoted in 
large part to reviewing the capital improve- 
ment program. It is projected that persons 
representing a number of disciplines will 
accompany Mr. Zeder. 

Due to the argent need for a FY 1976 Trust 
Territory authorization, the Task Force will 
issue an initial report devoted to the FY 
1976 CIP. In the meantime, and at the re- 
quest of Dr. Daniel Dreyfus, we are enclosing 
the current priority listing of the FY 1976 
projects in the lowest 30 percentile of prior- 
ity with a banding showing the lowest 10 
percentile. 

Subsequent to issuing its initial report on 
the FY 1976 projects, the Task Force will ad- 
dress the broader issues under consideration 
in a more comprehensive report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emmerr M. RICE, 
Acting Director of Territorial Afairs. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ORDER PLACING S. RES. 110 ON THE 
CALENDAR OF GENERAL ORDERS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Resolution 110, a resolution coming over 
under the rule and appearing ou the 
calendar entitled “Resolutions and 
Motions Over, Under the Rule” be placed 
on the Calendar of General Orders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. MONDAY, MAY 19, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11 a.m. on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
MONDAY, MAY 19, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day next, after the two leaders or their 
designees have been recognized under 
the standing order, there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness of not to exceed 30 minutes with 
statements limited therein to 5 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO PROCEED WITH THE 
CONSIDERATION OF S, 846 ON 
MONDAY, MAY 19, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of routine morning business on 
Monday next, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 69, S. 846, 
a bill to authorize the further suspension 
of prohibitions against military assist- 
ance to Turkey, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
would the Chair state the terms of the 
agreement on that measure, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
hours on the bill, 1 hour on amendments 
of the first degree, 30 minutes on amend- 
ments to the second degree, and so forth, 
and it be in the usual form. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MEASURES 
TO BE INTRODUCED TODAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be authorized to introduce bills 
and/or resolutions today at any time 
prior to the hour of 4:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will convene on Monday at 
11 am. After the two leaders or their 
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designees have been recognized under 
the standing order there will be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business of not to exceed 30 minutes, 
with statements limited therein to 5 
minutes each. 

At the conclusion of routine morning 
business the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of S. 846, a bill to author- 
ize the further suspension of prohibitions 
against military assistance to Turkey, 
and for other purposes. There is a time 
agreement on that measure. At least one 
rolicall vote will occur on final passage 
of the bill. No rolicall yotes will occur 
prior to the hour of 4 p.m. 

As to Tuesday, the Senate will take up 
H.R. 5899, the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. Rolcall votes will occur on 
amendments thereto and/or on final 
passage of that bill. Also S. 182 with re- 
spect to the appointment of Alexander 
P. Butterfield to the retired list of the 
Regular Air Force will be taken up on 
Tuesday if not on Monday. 

By Wednesday, if other items on the 
calendar, that I have not mentioned at 
this point, and which have been cleared 
for action by that time, have been dis- 
posed of, as well as any conference re- 
ports—which are privileged matters, of 
course, and can be called up at any 
time—and the possible override of a 
Presidential veto of the surface mining 
bill, if such veto were to occur, the Sen- 
ate would then proceed with debate on 
the military procurement authorization 
bill. 

However, no rolicall votes on the mili- 
tary procurement authorization bill will 
occur next week. A time agreement has 
been entered into with respect to the 
military procurement authorization bill. 
The major details thereof are as follows: 

On Monday, June 2, upon reconyen- 
ing following the Memorial Day holiday,. 
the Senate will continue with debate on 
the military procurement authorization 
bill with no rollcall votes to occur that 
day. 

On Tuesday, June 3, debate on the 
bill will continue, with the possibility 
of rollcall votes beginning on amend- 
ments, if the general debate has been 
concluded by that time. 

Rolicall votes on amendments to the 
bill will definitely begin if not on Tues- 
day, then on Wednesday at no later than 
the hour of 12 noon. 

Final passage of the military procure- 
ment authorization bill will occur no 
later than 6 p.m. on Friday, June 6, 
which means that final passage can oc- 
cur earlier, even on Thursday, circum- 
stances permitting. 

No nongermane amendments will be 
in order and no amendments will be in 
order that are not filed by or before the 
hour of 6 p.m. on Wednesday, June 4. 

The following amendments, and the 
time allotted on each, are scheduled to 
be taken wp in the order stated: 

(a) Ceiling amendment (2 hrs:). 

(b) Possible second ceiling amendment 
A hr). 

(c) Counter-force amendment (4 hrs.), 
with consent already granted for a live 
quorum without time for the quorum call 
being charged. 

(d) Minuteman II amendment (1% 
hrs.). 
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(e) Site defense amendment (114 hrs.). 

(£) B-1 bomber (2 hrs.). 

(g) AWACS (2 hrs.). 

(h) SLCM (Lhr.). 

(i) AABNCP (1 hr.). 

(j) SAM-D (2 hrs.). 

(k) C-141 stretch-out (1 hr.). 

(1) F-15 (2 hrs.). 

(m) Patrol frigates (1 hr.). 

(n) Sanguine/Seafarer (1 hr.). 

(o) Shipbuilding overruns (1 hr.). 

(p) War reserves for allies (1 hr.). 

(q) Overall military and civilian man- 
power levels (1 hr.). 

(r) Increase from 13 to 16 divisions (1 
hr.). 

(s) Increase from 22 to 26 tactical air 
wings (1 hr.). 

(t) Feed and Forage Act (1 hr.). 

(u) Any other amendment in the first 
degree (1 hr.). 

(v) Second degree amendments (30 
minutes). 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. MON- 
DAY, MAY 19, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
the hour of 11 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
3:40 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, May 19, 1975, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 16, 1975: 
CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting for the terms 
indicated: 

For the remainder of a term expiring 
March 26, 1976: 

Robert S. Benjamin, of New York, vice 
Irving Kristol, resigned. 

Virginia Bauer Duncan, of California, vice 
Thomas B. Curtis, resigned. 

For the remainder of a term expiring 
March 26, 1978: 

Amos B. Hostetter, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
vice Theodore W. Braun, resigned. 

For a term expiring March 26, 1980: 

Joseph Coors, of Colorado, vice Albert L. 
Cole, term expired. 

Lucius Perry Gregg, Jr., of Illinois, vice 
James R. Killian, Jr., term expired. 

Lillie E. Herndon, of South Carolina, vice 
Frank Pace, Jr., term expired. 

Donald E. Santarelli, of Virginia, vice 
Robert S. Benjamin, term expired. 

W. Allan Wallis, of New York, vice Jack J. 
Valenti, term expired. 

IN THE ARMY 

The Army National Guard of the U.S. 
officers named herein for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers of the Army 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. James Sprague Brooks SSeSteu 
Adjutant General Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Clarence Binder Shimer, BEE 
Adjutant General Corps. 

To be brigadier general 

Col. James Compton Clem EEEa. 

Adjutant General Corps. 
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IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named ofñcers of the Marine 


Corps for temporary 


appointment to the 


grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Ray D. Ammon 
Burk Andrews 


Normal W. Huddy, Jr. 
Earnest Jarvis 


Reginald E. Armstrong Charles M. Johnson 


Gene E. Bailey 
Richard W. Bailey 
Ross T. Bailey 
Robert M. Balch 
Albert P. Barry 
Harry L. Bauknight 
William R. Belcher 
Alphonse A. Bernotas 
Jay N. Bibler 
Leroy A. Bickley 
Malcolm T. Bird 
Samuel E. Black 
Gordon O. Booth 
Gerald W. Boston 
Robert L. Bowersox 
George H. Braman, Jr. 
James B. Brandon III 
Robert V. Brennan 
Frank J. Breth 
Billy R. Bridgewater 
Bruce G. Brown 
James R. Brown, Jr. 
Jimmy L. Brown 
James J. Bruce 
Charles G. Bryan 
William J. Burrows 
Orlando L. Busby, Jr. 
Robert A. Carnes 
William R. Carroll 
David L. Cartwright 
John A. Chancey 
Harold H. Clark 
John T. Cline 
Carl G. Collins 
Donald R. Comer 
Daniel B. Cone 
Michael H. Conner 
Harlan C. Cooper, Jr. 
Jimmie A. Creech 
Thomas J. Dalzell 
Robert L. Daniels 
Laurence Delmore III 
Clifton L. Deornellas 
Albert K. Dixon II 
Terry C. Drew 
Dave G. Drewelow 
David S. Drum 
Marcel J. Dube 
Edward J. Dyer, Jr. 
Henry L. Eisenson 
Jerry W. Elliott 
Gerald A. Enos 
James P. Faulkner 
Angelo Fernandez 
Donald Festa 
Raymond F. Findlay, 
Jr. 
Walter M. Fitts 
Charles A. Fleming 
John G. Flynn 
Joseph F. Flynn 
David J. Frie 
John R. Fritsch 
Louis C. Gapenski 
John T. Garcia 
James F. Gazzale 
Royall W. Geis 
Michael S. Gering 
Jerrald E. Giles 
William Gilfillan III 
Alec Gillespie 
James E. Givan 
Johnny B. Gobble, Jr. 
Glen Golden 
Edward L. Green 
Robert E. Hamilton 
Ray L. Hanle, Jr. 
Larry B. Hannah 
Kenneth P. Harrison 
John D. Haynes 


Ward B. Johnson, Jr. 
Clyde J. Johnston 
Richard K. Joiner 
Warren D. Kalas 
Charles W. Kappelman 
Ronald J. Kaye 
Gordon W. Keiser 
Floyd H. Keller 

Jerry L. Kershner 
Denis J. Kiely, Jr 
Robert F. King 
George A. Kupets 
Gerald F. Kurth 
Carroll M. Lacroix 
Gary M. Larson 
Raymond G. Leidich 
Francis J. Lennartz IV 
James B. Leonard, Jr. 
Rodney R. Letchworth 
Ronald M. Losee 
Francis A. Losik 
Morris W. Lutes 
James E. Masters 
Thomas P. McBrien 
Albert J. McCarthy, Jr. 
William T. McFall 


John J. McMenamin, J: 


Jack D. McNamara 
Thomas F. Meehan 
Ben A. Meharg 
Robert H. Melville 
Frederick H. Menning 
Roland S. Merrill 
Philip C. Mikkelson 
Joe E. Miller 
Frank E. Millner 
William S. Moriarty 
Robert S. Morris, Jr. 
Rudolf M. Nebel 
Robert V. Nicoli 
Edmund P. Noll 
Leon E. Obenhaus 
Johesph J O’Brien 
Thomas R. O’Donnell 
Michael G. O’Neill 
Victor F. Pacheco 
Richard J. Pereira 
Thomas J. Power 
Roger L. Redelman 
John H. Reece 
Robert L. Reed 
James E. Reilly 
William H. Rever, Jr. 
Eugene P. Richter, Jr. 
James W. Rider 
Jon A. Rindflieisch 
Edward M. Hingley, Jr. 
Rermon J. Rivella 
Carson N. Robinson 
John A. Rooke 
John J. Rozman 
Roger K. Ryman 
Robert B. Savage, Jr. 
Frederick J. Schober 
Richard H. Schwartz 
Herbert L. Seay 
Wiley J. Sellers 
William D. Seymour 
Thomas H. Shannon 
David V. Shutter A. 
James D. Simpson 
Malcolm E. Smith, Jr. 
William J. Smith 
Harry L. Solter, Jr. 
James P. Souders 
James E. Strawn 
James D. Strickland, 
Jr. 
James V. Sullivan 
Robert E. Swartwood, 


Conrad W. Heinzerling Jr. 


Philip M. Hinkle 
Donald B. Hirsch 


Orson G. Swindle III 
Richard E. Theer 
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Edward M. Weber 
Herman B. West, Jr. 
Marvin A. Westphal 
Joel I. Westfall 

Robert G. Whaley 
Faustin E. Workus, Jr 
Richard K. Young 
Thornton L. Young- 


Michael W. Tierney 
James H. Tinsley 
Kenneth R. Town 
John M. Tuttle 
Leon D. Tyrrell 
James M. Updyke 
Roger D. Walters 
Harold T. Ward, Jr. 
Michael J. Wasko, Jr. man 
Thomas L. Watkins Jack R. Zellich 


The following named women officers of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Carol A. Ray 
Wanda R. Silvey 

The following named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for temporary appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant colonel; 


John L. Macfarlane 
Enos S. Olin 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 16, 1975: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officer to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be general 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Jr EZZ: 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Jack N. Merritt EES Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Louis C. Menetrey, EZE. Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Guy S. Meloy IIBE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. William J. Hilsman EESE. Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Hiram K. TompkinsBE 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William B. Burdeshaw BEZZA. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Richard D. Lawrence BEZZ 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Maxwell R. Thurman Zee 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Edmund R. Thompson BEZZ 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Jack L. Hancock, BEZZ 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Ernest A. Vuley, Jr., BEZZA. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Harry M. Roper, Jr., ESE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Richard W. Anson, EEE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. William E. Carlson, EESE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert L. Wetzel, BSS Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 


Col. Story C. Stevens, RWS". Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 


U.S. Army). 


, 
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Col. Robert L. Schweitzer BESSE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Edward C. Peter, BEQSuS2ea, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Weldon F. Honeycutt EZ, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert L. Moore MEZZE, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Roderick D. Renick, Jr. BEZZE. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. John B. Oblinger, Jr. @a2227ai. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Jerry R. Curry BEE Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John W. Seigle, MEZZzS7a, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Charles E. Canedy, EZZ22203, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Joseph N. Tenhet, Jr RQVSieaa. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Nathaniel R. Thompson, Jr., PEZZA 
EZM Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Grayson D. Tate, Jr EEZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert S. Young EES ZIE. army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Stan R. Sheridan EESE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John C. Bard EESE, Army of 
the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Gerald Childress, EE Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Donald M. Babers, EES ZE. Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert L. Bergquist MEZZE. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Maurice D. Roush, EESSI, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Elvin R. Heiberg III, See, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Tom H. Brain, EE Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard S. Fye, MEZZ Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Col. Lynwood B. Lennon, EZZ. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Albert B. Akers, EEE Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Loyd P. Rhiddlehoover, Jr.. REZZA 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Phillip Kaplan Ee U.S. 
Army. . 

Col. Alan A. Nord, EZE Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Col. Joseph C. Racke,E@S22 Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John D. Bruen EESE army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John M. Shea, M@S7S0H Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John H. Johns EEEE Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Frank E. Serio BEZZE Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William C. Louisell, Jr. BEZZE, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert C. Gaskill, MEZZA ZE, army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Edward B. Atkeson, E2220 Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William D. Lewis, EZS2222% army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Elton J. Delaune, Jr EEZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James E. Freeze, EQS32" army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Victor A. Defiori, EEVA U.s. 
Army. 

Col. William J. Andrews, ZZ, U.S. 
Army. 


To be brigadier general, Women’s Army Corps 
Col. Mary E. Clarke, BESZ2323 army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
IN THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Thomas R. Weschler, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list, pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral: 

LINE 
James B. Stockdale 
Harold G. Rich 


Lando W. Zech, Jr. 
John B. Berude 


Reuben G. Rogerson 


Thomas B. Russell, Jr. 


Cyril T. Faulders, Jr. 
Elmer T. Westfall 
Robert P. McKenzie 
Paul C. Boyd 
Henry P. Glindeman, 
Jr. 
Charles S. Williams, 
Jr. 
James R. Sanderson 
Edward P. Travers 
Gordon R. Nagler 
William H. Ellis 
Robert F. Schoultz 
Ralph H. Carnahan 
Robert H. Blount 
Gerald E. Synhorst 
Ralph M. Ghormley 
Carl T. Hanson 
John T. Coughlin 


William J. Crowe, Jr. 


George P. March 

Robert S. Smith 

Jeremiah A. Denton, 
Jr. 

Richard A. Paddock 

Donald P. Harvey 

Roy F. Hoffmann 


John D. Johnson, Jr. 


Wiliam H. Harris 
Robert K. Geiger 
Robert H. Gormley 
Kenneth G. Haynes 
James H. Foxgrover 
Kenneth M. Carr 
Ernest E. Tissot, Jr. 
Paul A. Peck 
Wiliam J. Cowhill 
Carlisle A. H. Trost 
Albert L. Kelln 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
William J. Jacoby, Jr. Robert C. Laning 
Robert G. W. Williams,Robert L. Baker 


Jr. William M. Lukash 
Paul Kaufman 


SUPPLY CORPS 
John C. Shepard James E. McKenna 
Carlton B. Smith James R. Ahern 
Thomas J. Allshouse 
CHAPLAIN 
John J. O’Connor 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Robert F. Jortberg 
DENTAL CORPS 
George A. Besbekos 


Rear Adm. Edward W. Cooke, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President 
to be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 


pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 


CORPS 


IN THE AIR FORCE 

Air Force nominations beginning Donald C. 
Anderson, to be first lieutenant, and ending 
James J. Zbylut, to be second lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on May 7, 1975. 

Air Force nominations beginning Barry S. 
Abbott, to be second lieutenant, and ending 
Forest D. Williams, to be second lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on May 5, 1975. 

IN THE Navy 

Navy nominations beginning Donald Lewis 
Abbey, to be lieutenant commander, and 
ending Shirley Ann Yucha, to be lieutenant 
commander, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on April 28, 1975. 

Navy nominations beginning William B. 
Branson, to be commander, and ending James 
A. Carlisle, to be lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
April 28, 1975. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps nominations beginning Dirk 
R. Ahle, to be second lieutenant, and ending 
Charles W. Hehl, to be second lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» on April 28, 1975. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 16, 1975: 

NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

ADMINISTRATION 

John L. Petersen, of Illinois, to be Admin- 
istrator of the National Fire Prevention and 
Control Administration, which was sent to 
the Senate on April 14, 1975. 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT FOR 
GATEWAYS CITIES ASSISTANCE 
BILL OF 1975 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation which will be 


known as the Gateway Cities Assistance 
Act of 1975. This measure has been spe- 
cifically drafted to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to those areas of our country 
who have high concentrations of for- 
eign-born residents and is especially 
pertinent in light of the recent influx of 
over 150,000 refugees from Southeast 
Asia. 

Under the provisions of this measure, 
any city in the United States or its terri- 


tories who has 3 percent or more of its 
total population comprised of non-U.S. 
citizens who have resided in that locality 
for 6 months or more can qualify for 
Federal aid in the amount of $1,000 per 
person. The funds received will be used 
by these communities to offset the ad- 
ditional expenditures often required to 
help permanent resident aliens assimi- 
late in the local population. 

Since immigration and refugee policy 
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is set by the Federal Government, I be- 
lieve it is only fair that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume its just share of the 
burden local communities face when im- 
pacted by large numbers of refugees. 

At the present there is no accurate 
yardstick we can use to measure the ef- 
fect of refugee policy on so-called Gate- 
way Cities but it is expected to be very 
considerable. Recently in my own con- 
gressional district, the Island of Guam, 
the impact of thousands of Vietnamese 
refugees has taxed local resources and 
placed a burden on the general popula- 
tion despite some vague assurance that 
the duration of their stay on Guam will 
be temporary. So great has the concern 
over refugee policy and its effects on our 
cities become that Los Angeles, Hawaii, 
New York, including Guam are all seek- 
ing special legislation by the U.S. Con- 
gress granting them some degree of con- 
trol and Federal assistance in this cru- 
cial issue. 

In many instances, the new immi- 
grants will settle in the first place they 
arrive in America. This can clearly be 
seen in the large populations of Asians 
in Guam, Hawaii, and San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and the equally large num- 
bers of Eastern Europeans and islanders 
from the Caribbean in New York or 
Miami. While some of these people and 
the skills and ethnic values they bring 
with them are highly valued in most 
gateway cities, including Guam, there 
have been deep concerns expressed rela- 
tive to the desirability of some. They 
will present a challenge to local authori- 
ties and a burden on their treasuries. 
Most of the newcomers do not speak 
English. Nor are they often prepared to 
assume a position in the highly technical 
American society. This bill seeks to pro- 
vide assistance in insuring a smooth 
transition with minimum of social and 
economic disruption in the cities they 
choose to make their homes. 

Consequently, they must be educated 
to function adequately in their new en- 
vironment. Additionally, health and so- 
cial services are also called upon to assist 
the resident refugees. All this costs 
money. Large sums come from local 
treasuries who are often ill-prepared to 
assume the additional burden. 

Enactment of the legislation I have 
introduced today would provide “Gate- 
way” jurisdictions with badly needed as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. I 
call upon the Congress to give this timely 
measure early consideration. 

Thank you. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
REDUCE INTERFERENCE FROM 
RADIO FREQUENCY ENERGY 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 
Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
American families own and enjoy 
watching more than 120 million tele- 


vision sets. In addition, in this country 
we listen to over 400 million radios and 
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millions of other electronic entertain- 
ment devices. However, all these elec- 
tronic devices are subject to a growing 
problem called radio frequency interfer- 
ence, or RFT. 

Everyone here has no doubt experi- 
enced some form of radio frequency in- 
terference. A television may suddenly 
lose its picture to static or “snow” dur- 
ing a favorite program or important 
newscast. The audio portion may be re- 
placed by a mysterious conversation or 
by static noise. Strange noises affect 
radios and other devices, also. Phono- 
graphs, stereos, and electric musical in- 
struments are subject to the same sort 
of interference. Ministers have reported 
that their public address systems broad- 
cast police calls in the middle of ser- 
mons. The problem of radio frequency 
interference covers the entire spectrum 
of audio and visual electronic devices. 

Mr. Speaker, as this Nation increas- 
ingly relies on television and radio as 
prime methods of communication, it is 
essential that we work to insure that 
these media operate free from mechani- 
cal and electronic interference. Today I 
am introducing important consumer 
legislation that will eliminate 90 percent 
of all radio frequency interference to all 
audio and visual electronic equipment. A 
somewhat similar piece of legislation 
was introduced in the last Congress by 
the late Congressman Teague. That bill 
was designed to clear up RFI in only 
radio and television receivers. I feel 
strongly, however, that more encompas- 
sing legislation is long overdue to insure 
troublefree listening and viewing in all 
audio and visual electronic devices. 

The most frequent complaints about 
RFI come from people who live near 
amateur and citizen band radio oper- 
ators. However, radio-frequency energy 
is generated by many different sources. 
Microwave ovens, automatic garage 
door openers, industrial heating equip- 
ment, medical and hospital equipment, 
and millions of amateur, citizens band, 
marine, and other radio users, are all 
potential sources of radio-frequency in- 
terference. However, each one of these 
different items, including ham and CB 
radio, is operating in accordance with 
FCC regulations. These units are all op- 
erating within their licensed, assigned 
frequencies. They are not at fault in 
almost all incidences of RFI. 

In fact, televisions, radios, and other 
devices are not manufactured well 
enough to block out unwanted interfer- 
ence from properly broadcast radio sig- 
nals. In 90 percent of the incidents of 
RFI, according to the FCC, the receiver, 
not the sender, is at fault. 

Our atmosphere is flooded by millions 
of different radio signals, all being emit- 
ted at legally prescribed frequencies. For 
example, AM radio stations broadcast at 
different frequencies from amateur op- 
erators. Each different source of radio- 
frequency energy, including microwave 
ovens and automatic garage door de- 
vices, sends out a unique, federally regu- 
lated signal. It is then up to the receiving 
unit, such as the television or radio, to 
discriminate among the many different 
signals and the one it was intended to 
receive. All too often, the television or 
radio receiver does not pick out only its 
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intended signal. A strong, nearby signal 
from an amateur radio operator or other 
source is picked up and broadcast over 
the sound system on top of the regular 
program. In 9 out of 10 cases this problem 
could be eliminated by the installation of 
shielding or filters. The television or radio 
would then filter out all unwanted trans- 
missions. 

In phonographs, stereos, and electric 
musical instruments, speaker leads and 
solid state components act as miniature 
antennas that pick up unwanted signals. 
These signals are then amplified through 
the instrument’s own amplifier, and 
broadcast over the speaker, causing ra- 
dio-frequency interference. In effect, 
unprotected audio and visual electronic 
devices act as traps for all sorts of radio 
signals. Again, RFI can be corrected in 
most cases by the installation of filtering 
and shielding components. 

Radio frequency interference is indeed 
a growing problem. In 1974 the Federal 
Communications Commission received 
over 42,000 complaints on RFI. In the 
first 3 months of this year, 75 com- 
plaints were referred to the FCC by con- 
gressional offices alone. In 9 out of 10 
of these complaints the fault lay with 
the receiver and not the sender. Overall, 
the number of complaints is up 20 per- 
cent since 1970. This number should con- 
tinue to grow as more and more amateur 
and citizens band operators are licensed. 
The FCC has only 400 people in its en- 
forcement force, 5 less than in 1948. The 
Commission is clearly overburdened by 
the problem of RFI. In 1974 there were 
over 119 million television sets in use in 
the U.S. with so many complaints to 
contend with, the Commission can do 
no more today than send out a flier to 
complaining citizens that explains what 
corrective steps may be taken in the in- 
dividual’s case. It takes an expensive 
service call, however, to install the nec- 
essary corrective filters. 

It would seem only natural that a new 
television set or other electronic device 
should work properly. If a ham radio 
operator moves next door and installs 
his multiwatt broadcasting equipment, 
chances are good that interference will 
develop in the new television. The inter- 
ference never existed before the ham 
operated moved in. Therefore, it is only 
logical to assume that the fault lies with 
the ham operator’s broadcasting equip- 
ment. In fact, however, the fault lies 
with the television. It is not properly 
shielded and filtered and thus picks up 
the ham operator’s stronger signal next 
door as well as the area television sta- 
tion broadcast. 

Stories of radio frequency interference 
are frightening. The uninformed con- 
sumer will often resort to violence in 
order to restore his television reception. 
There have been numerous tales of irate 
neighbors attacking ham radio trans- 
mitting stations with axes. In one case, 
a neighbor shot down a properly in- 
stalled and operating antenna with his 
shotgun. The list goes on and on. 

The electronics industry is very reluc- 
tant to try to correct the RFI problem 
itself. The industry reasons that RFI 
effects less than 1 percent of television 
owners. This is sheer folly. A look at a 
map of the locations of amateur and citi- 
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zens band radio transmitting stations in 
Arlington, Va., shows that only the Na- 
tional Cemetery is immune from poten- 
tial sources of RFI. Between 60 percent 
and 70 percent of the entire population 
of Arlington is within range of a poten- 
tial source of RFI. 

Arlington is merely representative of a 
fast-growing problem that is nation- 
wide. The FCC received 148,000 appli- 
cations for permits for citizen band radio 
in the month of March alone. It is esti- 
mated that the number of citizen band 
operators is increasing at a rate of 2 mil- 
lion a year. This figure does not include 
the number of unlicensed operators who 
are operating good equipment but simply 
have not bothered to file for a license 
with the FCC. These so-called illegal 
operators now number between one and 
two million, and their number is increas- 
ing daily. Each one of these units is a 
potential source of RFI. The equipment is 
operating according to FCC specifica- 
tions but it causes interference to non- 
discriminate radio and television re- 
ceivers. 

The industry further contends that 
even a 50 cent increase in the cost of 
building a set would dull their competi- 
tive edge against other manufacturers. 
If all manufacturers were required to 
install the necessary filtering compo- 
nents, however, this problem would be 
overcome. All manufacturers would be 
forced to install the same equipment, re- 
sulting in an equivalent cost increase in 
all sets. 

This cost increase is minimal. In most 
cases, RFI can be eliminated by the in- 
stallation of a simple filtering device. 
The cost of such a filter to the manu- 
facturer would be pennies. The estimated 
additional cost to the consumer, after 
mark-up, for an _ interference-free 
phonograph would be 22 cents. It would 
cost about $2 to install the necessary 
filters for a stereo phonograph and AM- 
FM radio. The cost to insulate a tele- 
vision set from unwanted interference 
would be $5. 

These are small sums in comparison 
with the costs of installing the necessary 
filters after the consumer has bought a 
television, installed it in his home and 
discovered that he only receives static 
due to interference from a nearby broad- 
casting station. The average cost of a 
home service trip alone is $11. The cost 
of a high pass filter, which is the most 
common solution, runs from $5 to $10. A 
labor cost of at least $5 means that tele- 
vision interference cannot be cleared up 
at home for under $21. Usually this cost 
runs much more, as anyone who has ever 
had to call a television repairman can 
well testify. 

The interference-free television is a 
reality. Grundig, a major German 
manufacturer of televisions, has already 
constructed just such a set. The German 
set, however, was not inspired by any 
internal motivation. The German Na- 
tional Post Office (DBP), the electronic 
licensing authority for that country, had 
earlier announced that it was going to 
seek legislation that would give it the 
authority to require manufacturers to 
reduce the susceptibility of their prod- 
ucts to RFI. The parallel is obvious. The 
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same sort of stimulus is necessary in the 
United States if we are going to resolve 
the rising problem of RFI due to the 
rapid increase in properly operating 
radio transmitters and other sources. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission feels that its hands are tied in 
dealing with RFI. Currently they are 
able to regulate the equipment that 
emits radio frequency energy, but they 
cannot regulate the receivers, such as the 
television set or the radio. As a result, 
there is nothing that can be done to 
properly protect the consumer from the 
problem. My legislation would give the 
FCC the power to regulate the other side 
of the coin. The FCC would then be able 
to control interference to both the 
broadcast and the reception of radio 
signals. 

This legislation is long overdue, There 
are several factors that underscore its 
urgency. It is needed in view of the in- 
creasing dependency on television and 
radio as prime communications media. 
It is needed in view of the increasing re- 
ports of violence due to RFI. It is needed 
to insure the consumer that he will get 
high quality interference-free equip- 
ment for his hard-earned money. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 7052 
A bill to amend section 302 of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to authorize the 

Federal Communications Commission to 

prescribe regulations with respect to cer- 

tain electronic equipment that is suscep- 
tible to radio frequency energy interfer- 
ence 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 302 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (82 Stat. 290; 47 U.S.C. 302a.) is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) Subsection 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“governing” in the first sentence; 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and (2) the use of protective com- 
ponents in audio and visual electronic equip- 
ment which are capable of reducing inter- 
ference to such equipment from radio fre- 
quency energy.”; and 

(C) by striking out “shipment, or use of 
such devices.” in the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “or shipment of such 
devices and electronic equipment or the use 
of such devices.”. 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “ship, or use de- 
vices” and inserting in lieu thereof “or ship 
devices and electronic equipment or use de- 
vices”. 

(3) Subsection 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “or electronic equipment" 
immediately after “devices” wherever such 
terms appears in the first sentence; 

(B) by inserting “and electronic equip- 
ment” immediately after “Devices” in the 
second sentence; ant 

(C) by striking out “the common objec- 
tive of reducing interference to radio recep- 
tion,” in the second sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the objectives of reduc- 
ing interference to radio reception and to 
electronic equipment,”. 

(b) The heading for section 302 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 
“INTERFERENCE WITH RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 

AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT” 


(a) of such section ts 


(c) of such section is 
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THE UNIFORM EMERGENCY TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER: 911 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. ROUSH: Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the new Members of the House, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
tell them briefly something about a very 
important emergency communications 
capability of which they may not be 
aware. 

I would also like to make a progress 
report on the same single nationwide 
emergency telephone number to those 
Members who have returned to Congress 
for another term. 

I have been advocating improved 
emergency telephone communications in 
the Congress since 1967, and I am happy 
to report that there has been substantial 
progress in adopting a new system of 
such emergency communications since 
then. 

In 1967 there were no communities in 
the United States using a simple three- 
digit telephone number for securing 
emergency assistance. To secure such as- 
sistance you had to rely on often in- 
volved seven-digit numbers or you used 
possibly one number for police emer- 
gency, another number for fire emer- 
gency and still another number for 
ambulance service. 

As of December 31, 1974, the latest 
date for which such figures are available, 
A.T. & T. had 375 systems in operation 
serving a population of more than 31,- 
000,000 where the person in need of 
emergency help simply dials “911.” This 
figure represents an increase during 1974 
of 94 systems and an increase in popu- 
lation served of more than 4,250,000. 

In addition, the independent tele- 
phone industry, as of December 31, 1974, 
had 130 systems in operation serving a 
population of more than 2,000,000. 

In other words as of last December 31, 
there were in operation 505 systems sery- 
ing a total population well in excess of 
6 million people. 

It is interesting to note too, that the 
companies, both independent and A.T. & 
T. as of December 31, 1974 had sched- 
uled more than 100 systems—with a pop- 
ulation in excess of 10,000,000—for adop- 
tion of the 911 emergency number for 
the most part in 1975 and 1976. 

You may wonder why the use of such 
a number, with its great potential for 
providing better fire and police pro- 
tection and above all for saving human 
lives, is not more widespread. 

The simple answer is that in some 
communities it is costly, initially, and 
while we continue to make progress in 
spreading the program, we must face the 
reality that many communities are un- 
able to finance these initial costs. 

With these problems in mind I have 
introduced legislation, H.R. 3692, to as- 
sist local communities financially with 
the costs incident to the establishment 
of the 911 emergency number. I think 
this is a worthwhile investment and I 
urge you to give it your support. 
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CARDINAL MINDSZENTY IS DEAD 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, anti-Com- 
munists around the world were deeply 
saddened by the recent passing of a 
spiritual and philosophical leader of 
many years, Cardinal Josef Mindszenty. 
Few men born into this worli endure the 
persecution and personal suffering ex- 
perienced by this brave and principled 
Christian. He was driven into painful 
exile by the merciless Communists who 
overran his native Hungary, never to re- 
turn to the once-free land he loved. The 
memory of his steadfast courage and 
conviction will surely inspire for gen- 
erations to come those, who like Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty, will be called upon to 
stand for virtue rather than bend to the 
hand of Godless communism. A tribute to 
this truly great man follows: 

CARDINAL MINDSZENTY Is DEAD 
(By John Boland) 

Josef Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary, 83, 
died peacefully in Vienna, Austria, on Tues- 
day, May 6th, within days of the Feast of St. 
Joseph the Worker, the Catholic Church's 
standard-bearer in its struggle against athe- 
istic Communism. 

During his long priestly life, the Cardinal 
suffered many tragedies including imprison- 
ment by the Nazis during World War II and 
by the Communists who took over his coun- 
try in 1945. After the abortive Hungarian up- 
rising in 1956, he became a voluntary prison- 
er in the American Embassy where he re- 
mained for 15 years until summoned to Rome 
by Pope Paul VI. 

In 1971 Cardinal Mindszenty settled in 
Vienna where he could be close to his home- 
land and administer to the spiritual needs 
of thousands of Hungarian refugees who had 
escaped to the West. 

When the Vatican relieved him of his du- 
ties as Prince Primate of Hungary in early 
1974, the Cardinal made it clear that he had 
not abdicated his office, saying that he could 
not do so as long as the Catholic Church in 
Hungary was not free and the hands of the 
Church administrators were completely con- 
trolled by a Communist regime. 

Cardinal Mindszenty published his criti- 
cally acclaimed autobiography, Memoirs, last 
Fall and made a number of worldwide tours 
to visit his “scattered flock” of Hungarian ref- 
ugees, During his pastoral tour of the United 
States in 1974, he was met by huge, cheering 
crowds from coast to coast. 

Up until his death, the Cardinal warned 
of the dangers of detente with Communism, 
saying that world leaders must take a strong 
stand against regimes which persecute re- 
ligion and deny freedom. 

The Cardinal was born in the town of 
Midszent in 1892, a village where his ancestors 
had immigrated four centuries before. When 
Pope Pius XI named him Bishop of Veszprem 
in 1944 he changed his name from the Ger- 
man-sounding Phem to Mindszenty in order 
to identify himself as much as possible with 
Hungary. 

He was appointed Primate of Hungary and 
given his cardinal’s hat by Pius XII in 1945 
as the shadow of Stalinist terrorism was 
spreading over the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Having suffered imprisonment in 1944 for 
his opposition to the policies of Nazi-occu- 
pation forces in Hungary, he was arrested 
again in 1948, this time by the Communists. 
His mock show-trial for alleged espionage 
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and treason caused cries of indignation from 
leaders around the free world. 

The Cardinal was born in the town of 
Mindszent in 1892, a village where his ances- 
tors had immigrated four centuries before. 
caused cries of indignation from leaders 
around the free world. 

The next eight years of torture and perse- 
cution in Communist prisons are well de- 
scribed in his Memoirs. Momentary freedom 
came in late 1956 when he was released by 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. 

After exhausting all pleas to the United 
Nations and the free world in 1956, the 
Cardinal was granted asylum in the U.S. 
mission in Budapest. Many of the young 
Freedom Fighters who had released him 
from prison on Oct 30th, 1956, were later 
killed by the Communists, who held them 
prisoners until they reached the age for legal 
execution. 

During his 1974 pastoral tour of the 
United States, the Cardinal met with leaders 
of the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, 
named in his honor to uphold his principles 
of combatting atheistic Communism. “Con- 
tinue fighting,” he said. “If you ask me what 
I recommend that you do today in this world 
in which we ali live, I would like to tell you 
to keep the Faith.” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” he said, “don't be 
disheartened, keep strong to the principles 
and God will be with you in the Spirit.” 

The Cardinal added that the Foundation 
“has to be and has to act and has to con- 
tinue fighting.” 

The Foundation’s Executive Director, 
Eleanor Schlafly, issued a statement shortly 
after announcement of the Cardinal's death. 
“We are grieved to learn of our beloved 
patron’s death. He was a great and noble 
soldier for Christ and a defender of liberty 
and justice for mankind everywhere, Cer- 
tainly Cardinal Mindszenty was one of the 
great men of the twentieth century, His de- 
votion to the principles of freedom of reli- 
gion inspired the world; his courage in facing 
persecution and imprisonment made him 
stronger when it should have weakened him. 
He was indomitable in facing tyranny. He 
left an indelible mark on history. 

“We of the Cardinal Mindszenty Founda- 
tion will fervently continue the work that 
Cardinal Mindszenty wanted us to do.” 


FARMERS NEED RELIEF FROM 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAXES 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
this session of Congress I have intro- 
duced two bills that would amend the 
current Federal estate tax law. These 
bills are very important to the farmers 
of our Nation. 

H.R. 5232 would raise the estate tax 
exemption from $60,000 to $120,000. This 
exemption has not been changed for 
more than 25 years. 

Economic conditions have certainly 
changed, however. During this period in- 
flation and urban development have 
caused a sharp increase in land values. 

Inflation has eroded the value of the 
exemption. It has pushed farm estates 
into higher tax brackets. 

As a result, the $60,000 exemption is 
no longer adequate. When a farmer dies, 
many families are unable to pay the high 
estate taxes. They are forced to sell the 
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farm despite their desire to keep it in 
the family. 

This is wrong. It is time that the 
Congress acted to relieve this increas- 
ingly heavy burden on farm families. 

I have also introduced H.R. 5131. It 
would, at the election of the executor, 
allow a farm estate to be assessed at its 
value for farming purposes. This is a 
valuable alternative to present tax policy 
of valuing land at its highest potential 
value. 

Farmland should be assessed at its 
value as farmland, Computing the estate 
tax based on a nonfarm use often forces 
a family to sell the farm. 

I urge the Congress to move on these 
two important bills. We should help keep 
the family farm within the family. 


“MEANS TEST” CREATES HARD- 
SHIPS FOR ELDERLY RECEIVING 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


HON. H. JOHN HEINZ III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, last year 
Congress resolved a continuing contro- 
versy over the proper provision of so- 
cial service programs to the aged, blind 
and disabled when it passed Public Law 
93-647, creating a new title XX of the 
Social Security Act. 

Unfortunately, our best intentions 
often create problems. On recent meet~ 
ings in my State of Pennsylvania with 
aged citizens, social service program ad- 
ministrators, and State officials, I have 
learned that the new social service sec- 
tion, which actually takes effect on Oc- 
tober 1, 1975, is already sending shock 
waves across my State. 

Program planners and local groups 
of aged indicate that as many as 70 per- 
cent of the present participants in social 
services programs—like senior citizens 
lounges and homemaker services—could 
be driven away by a negative “means 
test” which discourages participation. 
They claim eligibility under the means 
test is too restrictive, and that the test 
itself is an indignity which prevents 
many of those eligible from taking ad- 
vantage of services offered to them. I 
do not believe this was congressional in- 
tention when we passed the Social Serv- 
ices Act last December. 

To correct a constraint on social serv- 
ice commitments that would discourage 
the aged, blind and disabled participa- 
tion in programs which are designed to 
sustain their independence, I have today 
introduced legislation to eliminate the 
means test. This bill would also estab- 
lish a standard for participation similar 
to those employed under title III and 
VII of the Older Americans Act, or set by 
States for use of senior citizens’ multi- 
purpose centers. These have no specific 
income limitations for participation, yet 
are targeted to aid lower income individ- 
uals. From experience in Pennsylvania, 
I am informed that they work success- 
fully. 
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Mr, Speaker, I am hopeful that Con- 
gress can move swiftly to correct prob- 
lems that are brewing in social service 
programs across the country. 


GREAT LAKES WATER LEVELS CALL 
FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, as is al- 
ways the case at this time of year, water 
levels in the Great Lakes are rising as a 
result of melting snow and spring rain. 
In my congressional district bordering 
Lake Erie, this is a recurrent time of 
flooding of property adjacent to the lake, 
and many thousands of dollars in dam- 
age are suffered each year. 

At the end of April, Lake Erie was at 
an elevation of 572.60 feet above the 
mean water level, more than 23 inches 
above the long-term average for April. 
The lake was also 52 inches above its 
all-time low monthly mean for April. 
The Corps of Engineers forecasts that 
Lake Erie at the end of May will be 2 
inches higher. 

The National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce predicts that 
Lake Erie will approach record highs in 
September, above both its long-term and 
its 10-year average levels. Similar fore- 
casts are made for the other lakes in the 
system, with all expected to be above 
long-term and 10-year average levels 
through September. 

Mr. Speaker, there is remedial legisla- 
tion pending that will offer at least a 
partial solution to the property loss and 
human suffering and inconvenience 
caused each year in low-lying areas 
along the lakes. I refer to the bills in- 
troduced by 50 Members on April 23— 
H.R. 6297, H.R. 6298, and H.R. 6299— 
which would authorize the Corps of En- 
gineers to divert water from Lake Michi- 
gan into the Illinois Waterway when the 
Great Lakes levels are above their long- 
term average monthly level and when 
the withdrawal would not cause flooding 
along the Illinois Waterway and the Mis- 
sissippi River. The legislation would in- 
crease the maximum diversion from 
3,200 cubic feet per second to 10,000 cu- 
bic feet per second, an amount that 
could reduce water levels in the various 
lakes from 2 to 3 inches and provide the 
margin of difference for many property 
owners. 

Mr. Speaker, these measures were in- 
troduced under the aegis of the Confer- 
ence of Great Lakes Congressmen. Pas- 
sage of such legislation would materially 
benefit countless homeowners, business- 
es, and communities in the Great Lakes 
region, at no cost to the American tax- 
payers, and I urge early consideration of 
the diversion authority as a remedy to a 
persistent and recurring problem for the 
people whose well-being is affected in the 
absence of any positive action to lower 
the water levels in the lakes. 
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THE VIETNAMESE REFUGEES AND 
THE REAL AMERICAN SPIRIT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, many harsh 
words have been said concerning the 
men, women, and children who have 
fied from South Vietnam in the face of 
the Communist takeover of their coun- 
try and have sought refuge in the United 
States. 

Some Members of Congress have said 
that there were already “too many Ori- 
entals” in their districts. Other legisla- 
tors have requested that the refugees 
be sent to any district but the one they 
represent. Newspaper columnists such as 
Nicholas von Hoffman have said that 
the refugees are less than honorable 
and should not be welcomed to the 
United States. Most outrageous, per- 
haps, was the cartoon which appeared 
in the Washington Star by Oliphant, 
picturing the Vietnamese refugees 
standing before the Statue of Liberty 
as a band of thugs. 

The real American spirit, however, is 
not the one represented by these nar- 
row and ungenerous sentiments. In the 
end, I am confident that those who have 
expressed such sentiments will regret 
their words. At the moment when a 
man’s instincts call for a wholesome 
response, these individuals indicated 
that their instincts were not good. 

The Washington Star of May 9 pub- 
lished a series of letters from readers 
criticizing the Oliphant cartoon. One 
letter came from Representative Bos 
Witson of California. He wrote that— 

As an American citizen, I am insulted by 
the degradation of our national heritage. 
Our country is made up of many diverse 
races, brought together in the most unique 
unification of liberty-minded peoples in the 
history of the world. To debase the ideals 
of this land of the free in such a manner 
is reminiscent of the tactics employed dur- 
ing the days of Hitler and Goebbels. 


Also on May 9, the Star published an 
eloquent column by Smith Hempstone, 
entitled, “Hostility to Exiles: A National 
Disgrace.” Mr. Hempstone noted that— 

There is no American who is not either 
an immigrant or the descendant of immi- 
grants. Since 1820, when immigration sta- 
tistics first were compiled, nearly 45 mil- 
lion exiles have made their way to this land. 
It may be that among those sad and be- 
wildered people who have lost everything, 
there is a child at Ft. Chaffee who will grow 
up to be an Einstein, a Carnegie, a Pulitzer 
or a Frankfurter ... none of us owns this 
land. Each of us holds it in trust for those 
who will come after us. Many of those 
Vietnamese who have endured hardship and 
danger to reach these shores already are 
better Americans than their misguided de- 
tractors. 


These letters and this column repre- 
sent the true American spirit. I wish to 
share them as they appeared in the 
Washington Star of May 9 with my col- 
leagues, and insert them into the Recorp 
at this time: 
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CARTOONIST OLIPHANT GETS TEMPEST-Tost 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am an offspring of a member of the 
intellectual “privileged classes” (going by 
Oliphant’s cartoon of May 2) who fled from 
Czechoslovakia after the Communist take- 
over in 1948. My father was under arrest and 
probably would have been “exterminated” 
because he (like Oliphant) exercised his 
right of freedom of choice. Although I was 
only 6 at the time, I still remember the tears 
in his eyes as we arrived as diplaced persons 
in New York, passing Oliphant’s Statute of 
Liberty, looking with hope toward the free- 
dom and opportunity that America promised. 

Now, 25 years later, Iam proud to say that 
my family has served this country well and 
at no time were we a burden to its system. 

I, therefore, was very offended and sad- 
dened by Oliphant’s narrow-minded and 
bigoted cartoon. 

If it is really true that 54 percent of our 
population shares Oliphant’s opinion, then 
I'm crying for America. 

MARIANNE KABES. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Your new cartoonist chose to gain a cheap 
victory by scoring points off helpless victims 
of armed aggression and inept U.S. policies 
and actions. 

Of course the Vietnamese refugees are 
not moral paragons! Neither were our im- 
migrant ancestors. In the present instance, 
there seems to be a drive to rationalize our 
faults and errors by taking it out on the 
victims, which I find totally repulsive. 

WILLIs C. ARMSTRONG. 


District HEIGHTS, Mp. 

To imply that all those frightened and 
bewildered South Vietnamese refugees are 
“crooks, pimps and bar girls” is an act of 
malicious cruelty not befitting our country 
which has always benefited from the diversity 
of its peoples, and has always opened its 
door to the oppressed. 

And how dare Oliphant be so sanctimoni- 
ous! There may indeed be undesirables 
among them—though were they so viewed 
when so many of our countrymen availed 
themselves of their services over there? 

S. L. Carson. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

As an American citizen, I am insulted by 
this degradation of our national heritage. 
Our country is great because it is made up of 
many diverse races, brought together in the 
most unique unification of liberty-minded 
peoples in the history of the world. To de- 
base the ideals of this land of the free in 
such a manner is reminiscent of the tactics 
employed during the days of Hitler and 
Goebbels. 

Tam ashamed of you. 

Bos WILSON, R-CALIr., 
Member of Congress. 
VIENNA, VA. 

The American reaction to the refugees dis- 
gusts me, and this cartoon is one of the most 
wretched of American expressions of the 
entire American involvement with Vietnam. 

Joan G. WOLFE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Oliphant on the Vietnamese refugees can 
only be regarded as nauseating. The portrayal 
of these refugees as all being crooks, prosti- 
tutes or other loathesome creatures bears no 
resemblance to the real tragic human beings 
we see nightly on television and whom many 
of us know personally. His cartoon simply 
manifested a kind of vicious racial slur 
which one hoped this country and respon- 
sible newspapers in it would avoid. 

JEFFREY B. GAYNER. 
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ARLINGTON, VA. 

Oliphant’s cartoon was an insult to the 
Vietnamese refugees whom, God knows, we 
should have helped after playing & per- 
fidious Albion to their invaded country. 
By and large, I believe that most of these 
refugees are good people. I would rather see 
them enter the country than to see the mil- 
lions who are now entering illegally each 
year and taking jobs from Americans. 

OTIS MCCORMICK. 
BETHESDA, Mp. 

I suspect that the political points that 
Oliphant is trying to make may be respect- 
able, but the form of presentation I find ob- 
jectionable, and particularly intolerable in 
a newspaper that is stridently claiming a 
right to provide needed journalistic balance 
in the Capital. 

ANDREW T. FALKIEWICZ. 
ARLINGTON, VA, 

Oliphant’s cartoon was very funny, but 
his list of the wretched refuse from Viet- 
nam's teeming shore omitted political car- 
toonists, than which there is little wretched- 
er—especially when they are as void of com- 
passion as Oliphant. 

ALEXIS A. GILLILAND, 


HOSTILITY TO EXILES; A NATIONAL DISGRACE 
(By Smith Hempstone) 

Those distressingly many voices raised 
against the admission to this country of per- 
haps 150,000 South Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dian refugees are as crabbed and wrong- 
headed as they are racist and un-American. 

Sure, times are hard, with nearly 9 percent 
of the work force unemployed. Certainly, all 
of us want to put the Vietnamese experience 
behind us and get on to other things, which 
will be less easy to do while absorbing a new 
immigrant community. Clearly, there will be 
some profiteers and bad-hats among the 
human flotsam. 

But these are men, women and children 
(would we have liked them better had they 
been orphans?) who threw in their lot with 
us, believed in us, trusted us, fought in a war 
which, in large measure, was our war. 

Many of them are Christians, who lost 
everything in the north in 1954, only to lose it 
again 21 years later. 

They, like the 1.7 million Balts, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Hungarians and Cubans to whom this 
country has opened its gates and its heart 
since World War II, are victims of war and 
refugees from communism. 

In God's name, if they do not belong here, 
in this nation made great by immigrants, 
where in the world can they hope to find 
sanctuary? 

Even if as many as 200,000 Vietnamese, 
Cambodians and Laotians were to make their 
way here, that would still be no more than 
half the total number of immigrants ad- 
mitted to the United States every year. 

Taking into account that a high proportion 
of the refugees are women, children and old- 
sters, those contesting with Americans for 
jobs will not make even a small dent in a 
labor force of 84 million. Many of them 
apparently already have families here and 
will be absorbed relatively easily. 

Indeed, once we have accurate occupation- 
al statistics on the refugees, we are likely to 
find that they, like refugees from other war- 
torn lands, are in the main middle-class, with 
marketable skills, and will in the long run 
prove an asset to this country. 

With their strong family ties, individu- 
alism, pride, cleanliness and dedication to 
hard work, the Vietnamese are unlikely either 
to linger long on welfare rolls or to become 
part of the crime problem. 

Like Chinese and Japanese-Americans, the 
odds are that most of them, given a little 
time to adjust and a minimum of compas- 
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sion, will become among the best citizens we 
have. 

There is no American who is not either an 
immigrant or the descendant of immigrants 
(even the Indians came here across the land- 
bridge from Asia millenia ago). Since 1820, 
when immigration statistics first were com- 
piled, nearly 45 million exiles haye made 
their way to this land. 

The list of immigrants who have made this 
a stronger and better land for all of us is 
endless: Albert Einstein, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Andrew Carnegie. Irving Berlin, Igor 
Stravinsky, Leopold Stokowski, Thomas 
Mann, Lin Yutang, Samuel Gompers, Ignor 
Sikorsky, Joseph Pulitzer, Felix Frankfurter, 
Knute Rockne. 

It may be that among those sad and be- 
wildered people who have lost everything, 
there is a child at Ft. Chaffee who will grow 
up to be an Einstein, a Carnegie, a Pulitzer 
or a Frankfurter. 

And let us pray that time will erase from 
his memory that sign—‘Gooks, Go Home!” 
—waved by some twisted and pitiless person, 
that disgraced each of us and all that Ameri- 
ca stands for and really is. 

For none of us owns this land. Each of us 
holds it in trust for those who will come after 
us. Many of those Vietnamese who have en- 
dured hardship and danger to reach these 
shores already are better Americans than 
their misguided detractors. 


THE BALTIC STATES AND THE EU- 
ROPEAN SECURITY CONFERENCE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
F. Berzins, of Flushing, N.Y. has re- 
quested that I insert the following state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD sO 
that Members will have an opportunity 
to become aware of an important con- 
cern among Americans of Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian nationality. 

Without taking a position for or 
against the merits of the specific proposal 
made by Mr. Berzins, or of his analysis, 
I believe his statement deserves proper 
consideration. Following is his state- 
ment: 

THE BALTIC STATES 

Thirty years ago, on May 7, 1945, the Ger- 
man Army surrendered thus ending World 
War II in Europe and the Nazi domination. 
The Nazi tyranny was ended and the various 
countries of Europe begun the reconstruction 
of their democratic governments, which were 
destroyed by the Germans. But unfortunate- 
ly not all of Europe was freed from foreign 
infiuence. The eastern part was occupied by 
the Red Army of the Soviet Union, which 
did not allow these countries the freedom 
they hoped for. 

Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania had to accept governments 
subservient to Soviet Union, Very shortly 
these countries were reduced to a Soviet 
satellite status, where the Soviet influence 
was absolute. Completely forgetten by the 
Western powers, or more accurately betrayed, 
were the three Baltic states: Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. All three of these once inde- 
pendent states were occupied by the Red 
Army and illegally annexed to the Soviet 
Union. The western part of Europe was jubi- 
lant, because the war has ended, but there 
was no joy in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
The Nazi occupation was exchanged by the 
Russian occupation and Communist tyranny. 
Arrests and deportations immediately fol- 
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lowed this “liberation.” All basic human 
rights and freedoms were abolished. Privately 
owned business enterprises, farms, stores, and 
even small workshops were nationalized with. 
out any compensation. In most cases the 
previous owners were arrested and deported 
to the Siberian slave labor camps. 

All this happened at the same time, when 
the United Nation organization issued the 
great declarations of self-determination and 
human rights. 

After 30 years the Baltic states are still 
under Russian occupation. All other coun- 
tries, which temporarily lost their independ- 
ence during the war have regained it. Al- 
though some are in the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence, formally they are independent. But 
Estonia, Lativa, and Lithuania are completely 
absorbed by the Soviet Union. So the only 
losers in World War II are these three na- 
tions, which were not even participants in 
the war. A more unjust situation is difficult 
to imagine. The guilty natlion—Germany is a 
member of United Nations, but the small 
Baltic Nations are subjected to Russian op- 
pression and exploitation. 

This situation needs correction. This can 
be accomplished in the European Security 
Conference. The American delegation to this 
Conference shall demand the freedom for the 
Baltic states. The Soviet Union shall retreat 
to the 1939 borders and the independence of 
the three Baltic states shall be restored. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY SITE 
PROPOSED 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there are 1,200,000 veterans re- 
siding within Los Angeles County. Cur- 
rently, there are insufficient national 
cemetery facilities in the area to serve 
these veterans. 

The need for a new site is obvious: Not 
just to serve the Los Angeles area, but 
also for the entire State of California. 
Several sites have been proposed for a 
new burial ground, and one of the most 
attractive is located at March Air Force 
Base, approximately 60 miles from the 
center of Los Angeles County. 

Last month, the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors endorsed the March 
AFB site as the preferred location for a 
national cemetery. The following letter 
from the County Executive Officer James 
S. Mize effectively puts forth the reasons 
for this point of view: 

BOARD or SUPERVISORS, 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 18, 1975. 
EACH MEMBER, 
Calijornia Congressional Delegation. 

Dear Sm: At its meeting held April 15, 1975, 
the Board of Supervisors endorsed March Air 
Force Base as its choice for the site of a new 
National Cemetery. 

The primary consideration for the one mil- 
lion, two hundred thousand veterans residing 
within Los Angeles County is the accessibil- 
ity of the new national cemetery. Since the 
March Air Force Base site lies approximately 
60 miles from the center of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, as opposed to over 100 miles distance to 
the White Wolf Valley site and over 325 miles 
to the San Luis Reservoir Site, it is unques- 
tionebly the most desirable location insofar as 
the Los Angeles County veterans population 
is concerned. The March Air Force Base site 
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can be reached by freeway in a matter of one 
and one-half hours, 

Additionally, March Air Force Base, having 
been actively used as a military post for the 
past 57 years and identified with some of the 
most illustrious leaders of our nation’s air 
arm, it is a location of special inherent his- 
torical significance and one that holds con- 
siderable appeal to veterans of all branches 
of military service. 

The fact that the cemetery site will lie 
adjacent to an active duty military installa- 
tion is also appealing to the veteran popula- 
tion and will enhance the aesthetic value of 
the March Air Force Base National Cemetery 
site, 

Your endorsement of March Alr Force Base 
as the site for a new National Cemetery is 
respectfully urged. 

Very truly yours, 


James S. Mrze. 


OILMEN PASS UP HUGE AMOUNTS 
OF OIL LEFT IN OLD FIELDS 


HON. TIMOTHY E. WIRTH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, an impor- 
tant part of the national debate over 
energy policy involves the question of 
whether or not our domestic industry 
can economically recover a large percen- 
tage of the oil which has already heen 
discovered in the United States. This 
morning’s Wall Street Journal carried 
an article by James Carberry which out- 
lines the major dimensions of the en- 
hanced recovery debate. I recommend it 


to my colleagues as excellent background 
material against which to judge the sev- 
eral petroleum pricing proposals which 
will soon be coming to the floor of the 
House. I submit the article herewith: 


OMEN, BLAMING Price CONTROLS, Pass Up 
HUGE Amounts or OIL LEFT IN OLD FIELDS 


(By James Carberry) 


Vast supplies of oil, readily available, are 
being largely ignored by U.S. oilmen, who say 
that price controls make most of these sup- 
plies unprofitable to tap. 

This is oil that was left behind in initial 
sweeps of U.S. petroleum deposits. No one 
knows how much oll remains, but the amount 
is estimated at 300 billion barrels, three times 
what has been produced in this country’s 
entire oil history. 

There isn’t any way of draining every drop 
of this oil. And some of it—around 35 billion 
barrels considered recoverable through con- 
ventional methods under existing economic 
conditions—isn't being ignored at all. But oil 
experts believe that another 30 billion to 45 
billion barrels could be tapped using 6s0- 
called “improved recovery.” 

Improved recovery is the injection of water, 
steam, gas or chemicals into the ground in 
areas where the natural underground water 
and gas pressures that originally drove the 
oil into drilled wells have been exhausted. 
Industry observers had generally predicted a 

in improved-recovery production after 
world petroleum prices began rising in 1973, 
but only some 3.8 million barrels of crude oil 
a day were produced in this manner last year. 

While that was 44% of total domestic 
production, it was also about the same im- 
proved-recovery production as in 1973. 

In other words, the predicted surge didn't 
happen. And this year, once again, the oil 
industry is expected to invest only a modest 
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sum in improved-recovery ventures—around 
$100 million, little more than last year. This 
is small potatoes compared to the billions of 
dollars being spent on the search for and de- 
velopment of new oil fields. 


RELUCTANCE EXPLAINED 


Oilmen call price controls the main reason 
they have been reluctant to commit much 
additional money to improved recovery. Henry 
K. Holland Jr., vice president for exploration 
and production of Mobil Oil Corp.’s North 
American Division, says controls mean that 
in some oil fields, large investments in im- 
proved recovery couldn’t be recouped. One 
operator, Marathon Oil Co., says it would have 
to get around $11 a barrel just to break even 
in improving oil production through Mara- 
thon’s sophisticated chemical process. 

Federal controls limit the price of about 
60% of the nation’s oil production, including 
much of the oil produced from improved re- 
covery, to a maximum of $5.25 a barrel. But 
the price of other domestic oil, as well as 
imported oll, has gone as high as $12 a bar- 
rel and now is around $11.50. 

Oil from newly developed properties is 
“new” oil and therefore exempt from price 
controls. Older properties work this way: 
The Federal Energy Administration classi- 
fies as “old” oil the production equal to 1972 
leyels; this oil is subject to price controls; 
when production goes beyond 1972 levels, 
the new oil is free of controls and, as an in- 
centive to such increased production, an 
equal amount of old oil is released from con- 
trols. 

Thus, on an oil property whose produc- 
tion is currently 11,000 barrels a day com- 
pared with 10,000 barrels a day in 1972, a 
thousand barrels of daily production is clas- 
sified as new oil and a thousand as released 
oil. 

All of which sounds as though improved- 
recovery production would be free of price 
controls. That, however, overlooks Catch-72: 
Because of a normal decline in production 
from older properties, many of them now 
are producing below their 1972 levels. So 
any improved-recovery production on such 
properties would be subject to controls until 
1972 levels were exceeded. And even then, 
only part of the improved-recovery produc- 
tion would be exempt. 

Operators, therefore, prefer to pour their 
money into new and untried areas, where 
any oil found is free of price controls. 

EXPLANATION DOUBTED 

Some congressional critics of the oll in- 
dustry say that oil companies are holding 
back production of old oil not because they 
can't make money on it but because they 
are trying to force higher prices for it, Oil- 
men insist that controls simply make it un- 
economical to pour much money into im- 
proved-recovery production. 

Although Congress may block the move, 
President Ford is expected to propose re- 
moval of price ceilings from old oil over a 
25-month period. Democratic congressional 
leaders have indicated they favor a phase- 
out over a longer period. Chances are a 
compromise will be worked out. 

The Senate has passed a bill that would 
remove price controls from improved-recoy- 
ery production alone. The House hasn't 
acted on the measure. Decontrol of that oil 
alone would boost the oll companies’ pretax 
profits by an estimated $1.1 billion annually, 
says Eugene Nowak, oll-industry analyst 
with Blyth, Eastman Dillon & Co. Unless 
those profits are siphoned away by new 
taxes, they would be reinvested in im- 
proved-recovery methods, oilmen say. 

Meanwhile, domestic production keeps 
falling: From 9.1 million barrels a day in 
1970, it has fallen each year since then to an 
estimated 8.6 million barrels a day in 1974. 

In many cases, ollmen have only them- 
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selves to blame for not having extracted as 
much oil as they could have from existing 
fields over the years. In earlier days, oil op- 
erators competing fiercely for oil in the same 
field punched so many wells that natural 
underground pressure were released too 
quickly and bypassed some of the oil that 
could have been recovered. Ollmen today 
tend to be more careful and cooperative. 


DYNAMITE, WATER AND STEAM 


Cilmen have been interested in improved 
recovery since the late 19th Century, when 
dynamite was lowered into wells and ignited 
to jar the oil loose. This produced a lot of 
noise and excitement, and some additional 
oll. But there was danger that premature 
explosions would blow the wells and their 
operators to kingdom come. 

Safer and more effective methods of mak- 
ing a second pass at the oil were developed. 
The most widely used kind of so-called sec- 
ondary recovery is waterflooding, the pump- 
ing of water down “injection” wells to push 
oll into “receiving” wells.-It is popular be- 
cause water is readily available, often as a 
by-product of the original production and 
is efficient in displacing oil. 

One of the biggest waterflood projects, the 
Wilmington field in Long Beach, Calif., has 
yielded 500 million barrels of crude oil since: 
1958, in addition to 1.2 billion barrels pro- 
duced by conventional methods over the 
same period. Waterflooding is expected to 
produce another 600 million barrels from 
the field. 

A lot of California’s oil is now produced 
through secondary recovery. One common 
method is the pumping of steam into injec- 
tion wells to thin out highly viscous oil de- 
posits that won't budge under natural pres- 
sures (“oil so thick you could make it into a 
baseball and play catch with it,” says one 
oilman). The steam—usually followed by a 
waterfiood—drives the oil into receiving 
wells. 

A THIRD PASS 

But these and other secondary methods 
still leave a lot of oil behind; and, to further 
increase production, ollmen have come up 
with ways to make a third pass at petroleum 
deposits. Tertiary recovery, as it’s called, is 
still in the experimental stage and now yields 
only a few hundred thousand barrels of crude 
oil a day. But the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, in its Project Independence report sug- 
gesting ways the U.S. can reach self-suffi- 
ciency in energy, hopes that tertiary ventures 
will recover 1.8 million to 2.3 million barrels 
a day by the mid-1980s. 

Oilmen aren’t so optimistic, putting the 
figure at one million barrels a day or so; but 
even the more conservative number would 
add about 12% to daily domestic production, 
based on current production figures. 

One tertiary method, developed by Mara- 
thon Oil after 18 years of research and a $40 
million investment, is the injection into an 
oil field of something called Maraflood, a 
combination of water, hydrocarbons, alcohol 
and other ingredients. It is more efficient in 
displacing oil than waterflooding, Marathon 
says. 

The company estimates the process could 
recover 35% to 40% of the oll remaining 
after secondary recovery; and it now is at- 
tempting, in an oil field in Southern Illinois, 
its first commercial production using Mara- 
flood. 

FIRE AND CARBON DIOXIDE 

In Santa Barbara County, California, Con- 
tinental Oil Co. is experimenting with “fire 
flooding, “igniting a controlled underground 
fire that heats the ofl and makes it less 
viscous. Air and water are then injected 
to maintain combustion and to produce 
steam that drives the oll into receiving wells. 

In a West Texas oil field, Standard Oil 
Co. of California is injecting carbon dioxide, 
which is highly soluble in ofl and causes it 
to swell. This makes it easier to flush the oil 
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into receiving wells with a waterfiood or 
other treatment. 

Both Continental and California Standard 
say they've been encouraged by results so 
far and plan to expand the scope of their ex- 
periments. 

Despite its promise, tertiary recovery has 
its drawbacks. Harold T. Wright, manager 
of engineering services for the production 
department of Exxon USA, a unit of Exxon 
Corps., Says: 

“Tertiary recovery works best in shallow 
reservoirs of low salinity and comparatively 
low temperature. Unfortunately, these rep- 
resent only a small percentage of reservoirs.” 

Mr. Wright and other ollmen say the in- 
dustry will have to pour a lot more money 
and manpower into developing tertiary re- 
covery methods if these methods are to 
work in most oil fields. “How much we in- 
vest,” says B. L. Walters Jr., vice president 
in charge of Marathon's production opera: 
tions in the U.S. and Canada, “depends a lot 
on whether the government removes price 
controls.” 


A VOTE TO UPHOLD THE 
PRESIDENT’S VETO 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, my vote 
to uphold President Ford’s veto of the 
emergency farm bill should not be inter- 
preted as an antifarmer vote. Rather, it 
was a vote to provide for farmers and 
consumers alike the considerable bene- 
fits of a stable and prosperous economy. 

This piece of legislation, raising as it 
would have crop target prices and loan 
rates on wheat, cotton, feed grains, and 
soybeans, would have tended to increase 
Government involvement in agriculture. 
In doing this, it ran counter to the Agri- 
culture Act of 1973, which turned us 
away from a farm program based on 
Government subsidies to a market- 
oriented farm policy. 

In addition to increasing the Federal 
Government’s role in agriculture, the bill 
would also have encouraged the increased 
production of crops already in surplus. 
For example, the Department of Agri- 
culture reports the country will have 5.6 
million bales of excess cotton in storage 
by August of this year. 

My vote was also an effort to hold down 
Federal spending. This bill would have 
added at least $210 million and maybe 
as much as $1.8 billion to the budget, de- 
pending on which estimate—administra- 
tion or committee—is used. 

And this would come on top of an al- 
ready monstrous deficit which has al- 
ready burgeoned to $60 billion by the 
most conservative estimates. We have to 
draw the line somewhere or we'll never 
get out of the fiscal hole we are in. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I voted to uphold 
the veto because our Nation’s consumers 
would have faced still higher prices for 
meat, bread and dairy products because 
of this emergency farm legislation. Even 
the experts could not agree how much the 
prices on these items would rise, but 
there was broad agreement that they 
would rise to some extent. This was an- 
other bad feature of the bill which forced 
me to oppose it. 
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WELFARE REFORM IS A NECESSITY 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTEN, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. Speaker, to promote 
the general welfare is one of the objects 
stated in the Constitution of the United 
States of America. The 1929 Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary defined welfare as 
the “state of faring, or doing well, espe- 
cially the condition of health, happi- 
ness, prosperity.” This was 6 years before 
Congress put the Federal Government 
into the business of helping States fi- 
nance cash welfare to poor children 
without a breadwinner. 

Unhappily, 40 years of such aid—now 
called aid to families with dependent 
children, AFDC, have brought disrepute 
to the venerable concept of “welfare.” 
Today the word elicits shudders and 
sighs, anger and despair. Today’s AFDC 
program is costing Federal, State, and 
local governments more than $9 billion 
annually in benefit payments, yet has 
failed to achieve a sense of well-being 
or happiness. It has become a synonym 
for failure and dependency. Commonly 
welfare is regarded as a “trap,” a “mess.” 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan has indicted 
AFDC as a system that “destroys those 
who receive it and corrupts those who 
dispense it.” He lamented to President 
Nixon in January 1969: 

The fact is, the more one knows about 
welfare, the more horrible it becomes. 


How has this happened? What has 
gone wrong with the kindly effort to 
help defenseless children? Reduced to 
basics, the AFDC program has produced 
incentives for the creation of fatherless 
families, and it has penalized the full- 
time work of poor fathers by denial of 
cash aid. The program rewards depend- 
ency and family splitting—or the failure 
to marry—with cash and fringe benefits, 
such as automatic eligibility for bonus 
food stamps and free medical care, re- 
gardless of income. In many States it 
puts old-fashioned two-parent families 
at an economic disadvantage if their 
earning capacity is limited. 

Along with a bipartisan group of 61 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I introduced a bill on March 
18 to refocus AFDC’s aid on the most 
needy and to require that fathers and 
mothers accept more responsibility for 
their children. However, before looking 
at some of the main provisions of the 
Welfare Reform Act of 1975 (H.R. 5133), 
it will be useful to examine AFDC in 
more detail. 

Consider the relative growth of the 
program. According to a study just pub- 
lished by the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace at Stanford Uni- 
versity, entitled “The Growth of Ameri- 
can Government: a Morphology of the 
Welfare State,” the number of AFDC 
recipients skyrocketed 456 percent from 
1952 to 1972, even though the number of 
children under 18 increased only 41 per- 
cent. Thus, the AFDC population in- 
creased more than 10 times as fast as the 
child population. Author Roger A. Free- 
man concludes: 
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The growth in AFDC can largely be traced 
to the fact that the number of “absent 
fathers” quadrupled from 590,000 in 1961 to 
2,482,000 in 1973. Six out of 7 absent AFDC 
fathers paid no support whatsoever for their 
children and many of them—or possibly 
most—may have abandoned their families 
because the AFDC program had made it at- 
tractive and lucrative to do so. 


When the AFDC program began, most 
children on the rolls were paternal or- 
phans. But by 1972, 8 of 10 AFDC chil- 
dren received relief not because their 
father was dead or disabled, the premise 
of the original law, but because he had 
left home. By 1973, one of nine American 
children under 18 years old was on 
AFDC; in some urban areas—St. Louis, 
Mo., Baltimore, Boston, the District of 
Columbia, one in three. 

The number of AFDC families in Janu- 
ary 1975 climbed to 3,366,000, a new all- 
time record. If all these families were 
poor and unable to help themselves, they 
clearly would merit public compassion 
and aid. But many AFDC families are 
neither poor nor helpless. In fact, one of 
three AFDC families in 1972 had total in- 
come that exceeded the Census Bureau’s 
poverty threshold. Further, 40 percent of 
the families had no preschool child, and, 
hence, their mothers were relatively free 
to work outside the home, as do most 
American mothers today. 

Although HEW audits indicate that 
about 9 percent of AFDC recipients ac- 
tually are not legally entitled to aid—6 
percent in Wisconsin—it is legal for 
many nonpoor families to receive AFDC. 
In fact, a Federal rule requires States to 
keep welfare families on the rolls long 
after their paychecks are big enough to 
meet their basic needs. This rule, put into 
effect in 1969, prohibits States from sub- 
tracting a full dollar from the welfare 
grant for every net dollar earned by a 
welfare mother. The purpose was to give 
the AFDC mother a financial incentive 
to work herself “off welfare,” but the ef- 
fect has been to raise the income cutoff 
so high that most welfare mothers can- 
not reach it. 

In the State of Wisconsin, for example, 
an AFDC mother of three children does 
not lose AFDC eligibility until wages 
reach $829 per month—$9,950 per year— 
assuming that her work expenses, other 
than social security and Federal income 
taxes, total only $31 monthly. Each extra 
dollar in work expenses raises her income 
cutoff by $1.50. Income cutoffs for work- 
ing AFDC families are above $10,000 per 
year in Alaska, Connecticut, Michigan, 
New York, and Vermont. To work their 
way off welfare, AFDC mothers in these 
States would have to find a full-time 
year-round job paying 4.8 times as much 
as the Federal minimum wage. In 1973, 
a total of 21.5 million families failed to 
earn $10,000. 

The Welfare Reform Act of 1975 is a 
23-page bill that would drastically revise 
AFDC. 

Among other provisions, it would adopt 
a fiat income limit for AFDC eligibility, 
related to living costs and standards in 
each State. Once a family’s adjusted 
gross income exceeded 150 percent of 
the sum that the State had determined 
was needed for basic items by a family 
of its size and composition, AFDC eligi- 
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bility would end. If this were applied 
to Wisconsin, which has a needs standard 
of $427 for a family of four, eligibility 
would end when a family’s gross income 
reached $640.50 a month, or $7,686 a 
year. 

The bill also would prohibit AFDC for 
children once they reach 18 years of age. 
Now that 18-year-olds vote and are re- 
garded by many States as adults, it is 
inconsistent to treat them as child de- 
pendents. Yet 41 States, not including 
Wisconsin, offer AFDC to students aged 
18 through 20. This proposal would cut 
the number of AFDC recipients by an 
estimated 187,000, about 2.5 percent of 
all “child” beneficiaries. 

AFDC eligibility also would be re- 
stricted by H.R. 5133’s provisions to: 

Permit States to standardize the work- 
related expense exemption—today States 
must reimburse AFDC families for all 
actual expenses. 

Reduce the earnings incentive by bas- 
ing it on net rather than gross income. 

Prohibit AFDC for strikers. 

Require eligibility to be redetermined 
without benefit of earnings incentives 
once a person has worked for 4 consecu- 
tive months. 

To buttress family responsibility, the 
bill would: 

Restrict the definition of continued 
absence of a parent that qualifies the 
family for AFDC. Recognized as a qual- 
ifying absence would be desertion, di- 
vorce, legal separation, institutionaliza- 
tion, and incarceration, all in excess of 
30 days—not work away from home, as 
in the military forces. 

Require military personnel to make 
and forward allotments of their pay for 
support of their families. 

Require support by a nonneedy person 
living with a welfare family—such as a 
stepfather or a man unrelated to the 
children and unmarried to the mother— 
in the amount it would cost him to sup- 
port himself. 

The bill also would explicitly authorize 
States to operate work-relief programs. 
Such programs would condition the wel- 
fare grant upon performing work for the 
community. 

These and other provisions of the Wel- 
fare Reform Act should not injure fami- 
lies actually in need and without poten- 
tial to help themselves. Indeed, by cut- 
ting off eligibility for relatively high in- 
come families, H.R. 5133 should free some 
State funds that then could be directed 
to the poorest. 

AFDC has become a multibillion dol- 
lar investment. Let us revise it to rein- 
force work and family duty, yet to per- 
mit more generous aid to the most needy. 


KENNETH KEATING 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1975 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 


deeply saddened by the recent passing 
of my friend and former House colleague 
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Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating of New 
York. 

Ken Keating met each new challenge 
with gusto in his long and varied career 
of public service. A renowned trial law- 
yer, Ken volunteered for the Army dur- 
ing World War II and was much dec- 
orated during his 3 years of service in the 
China-Burma-India Theater. Following 
the war, he was elected to the House 
where he served with distinction, before 
his election to the Senate in 1958. I had 
the privilege of working at his side for 
6 years in the House and he was one of 
the best. 

An active and hard-working Member, 
Ken Keating was an early and outspoken 
advocate of the civil rights of all Amer- 
icans; he strongly defended the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decisions long be- 
fore “minority rights” were in political 
vogue. 

After leaving the Senate, Ken Keat- 
ing was elected to the court of appeals. 
New York’s highest appellate court. Then 
in 1969, at a time when his contempo- 
raries were looking forward to ihe peace- 
ful years of retirement, Ken was em- 
barking on a new diplomatic career. He 
served with distinction as our Ambas- 
sador to India and was the Ambassador 
to Israel at the time of his death. His 
many friends in the Congress, in his 
home State, and around the world mourn 
the loss of this able and dedicated public 
servant. 

Ken Keating was a warm, gregarious 
gentleman who established an easy rap- 
port with his fellow man. It is difficult 
to pin a label on any man, but I think I 
can say, and that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle would concur, that Ken 
Keating was indeed outstanding in every 
way. 


DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES 
AGAINST HUNGARIANS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, for 8 years 
now, very few of my colleagues have 
addressed the problems of the Hun- 
garians in Romania. 

Unfortunately, I understand that dur- 
ing the past 10 months new harassments 
and discriminatory practices have oc- 
curred in Romania directed toward citi- 
zens of Hungarian ethnic background. 

Under these circumstances, I am join- 
ing my colleagues today in denouncing 
the continuing Romanian oppression of 
the more than 2.5 million Hungarians in 
Romania. 

Mr. Speaker, I am told that job and 
housing discrimination continues to exist 
in Romania and that the population of 
the purely Hungarian areas of Transyl- 
vania is encouraged to leave the area and 
find jobs in Romania proper. University 
graduates are scattered around the coun- 
try under an ongoing process recognized 
by our State Department in its memoran- 
dum to Congress of September 19, 1967. 

I sincerely hope that our officials are 
conscious of this continuing discrimina- 
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tion and denial of human rights directed 
at the Hungarian minority in Tran- 
sylvania. 

It behooves us to consider this state of 
affairs and to be very cautious in grant- 
ing most favored nation status to Ro- 
mania. At the very least, we should insist 
that our Government express its concern 
to the Government of Romania for the 
welfare of these people and ask for steps 
to ease their desperate plight and pain- 
ful oppression. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT COUN- 
CIL: AGENDA FOR ACTION, 1975 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues and other readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the 1975 Agenda for 
Action of the Overseas Development 
Council—ODC. 

This agenda is the third in successive 
years published by the ODC. 

The agendas preceding the 1975 ver- 
sion have been well received. They placed 
before the public and the policymakers 
of the United States the major issues 
facing an increasingly interdependent 
world. The 1975 agenda, I know, will be 
just as successful as its predecessors. 

As an introduction to the 1975 agenda, 
I am placing in the Record the agenda, 
1975 Foreward signed by Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, chairman of ODC, and James 
P. Grant, president of ODC, and the May 
12, 1972, ODC news release which sum- 
marizes the principal conclusion of the 
agenda. Simply stated it is that the world 
faces a vast challenge, sharpened by the 
greatly intensified efforts of the develop- 
ing nations to secure economic equity. 

The ODC has again produced an im- 
portant document: 

The articles follow: 

Tue U.S. AND WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA FOR ACTION 1975 

Four times in this century, including the 
present moment, the world has faced crises 
of such vast dimensions that they strained 
the capacity of people and nations to craft 
responses adequate to the task. The first time 
we failed: In 1914, World War I engulfed 
much of the world as the existing interna- 
tional system failed to adjust to the emer- 
gence of newly powerful industrial nations. 
The second time we again failed: In the late 
1920s, faced with a global economic crisis of 
extraordinary proportions, the nations of the 
world chose to chase the chimera of short- 
run nationalistic advantage; the result was a 
world-wide depression throwing millions out 
of work and leading ultimately to the car- 
nage and devastation of World War II. The 
third time, in the post-World War IT period, 
the nations of the world did rise to the chal- 


lenge. They rebuilt a devastated Europe and 
created an international order that could 
accommodate the millions of the world’s 
people who were no longer ruled by colonial 
powers, and they launched a creative surge 
of institution-building that gave us the 
United Nations and its associate institutions, 
including the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 
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Today we are entering a fourth period of 
crisis. Because it encompasses all of the 
market economies of both the developed and 
developing countries, with nearly three quar- 
ters of the world’s population, this crisis is 
more acute—and the potential consequences 
of our failure to meet it more devastating— 
than any in peacetime history. The vast chal- 
lenge before us, sharpened by the greatly 
intensified efforts of the nations of the 
South to secure more equality, is that of 
living with growing interdependence. The 
focus of Agenda for Action, 1975 is on this 
challenge and on the corresponding oppor- 
tunity to construct a new relationship be- 
tween the rich countries of the world’s North 
and the poorer countries of its South. 

Agenda for action, 1975 is the third in the 
series prepared annually by the Overseas 
Development Council. The first Agenda, pub- 
lished in early 1973, had as its central theme 
the growing interdependence among nā- 
tions—a reality that came to the fore with 
great intensity later that year. The second 
ODC annual assessment evaluated the eco- 
nomic shocks of 1973—74—energy, food, and 
inflation—and foretold their tragic toll on 
what the Agenda for Action, 1974 described 
as the “Fourth World” of most disadvan- 
taged nations. That same Agenda urged na- 
tions not to set aside long-term work on the 
root problem of human poverty, and outlined 
& series of measures necessary to repair the 
damage done by the economic crises of the 
moment. 

Human equality is a subject that has in- 
creasingly preoccupied us during this cen- 
tury, and the growing pressure from the 
world’s poor majority promises to dominate 
international issues even more forcefully in 
the years to come. In the short period since 
World War II, we have seen the development 
of mutuality among the advanced nations 
and the development of political freedom 
and juridical equality for all nations. It is 
only within the past eighteen months that 
a new search for economic equality has 
opened in earnest as the developing coun- 
tries of the South, led by oil exporters, have 
begun to press their claims. This initiative 
comes at a time when the world has the 
capacity and knowledge to make a decent life 
for every person. 

The challenge from the developing coun- 
tries to the existing international hierarchy 
of power is part of an even broader theme of 
this Agenda—the argument that the world 
appears to be on the verge of one of the great 
economic, social, and political discontinuities 
of history. A global transformation is begin- 
ning to emerge that includes, but goes be- 
yond, the immediate consequences of in- 
creasing interdependence; indeed, it ts as if 
the molecular structure of the world order 
were changing. In the rich and poor nations 
alike, solutions to major issues such as the 
food and energy crises and stagflation in- 
creasingly involve a web of relationships re- 
quiring new global approaches if reasonable 
rates of growth are to continue. New global 
as well as domestic “social compacts’’—in- 
volving significant changes in life styles—are 
needed to meet these new circumstances, In- 
terdependence among nations is evolving to 
the point where the salient factor in our rela- 
tions with developing countries should no 
longer be premised on paternalistically help- 
ing them with “their problem” of under- 
development. Now the dependence of each 
nation on jointly managed international sys- 
tems is so great that their lack of develop- 
ment frequently becomes our problem—just 
as our waste, pollution, and deepening reces- 
sion often become their problem. Increasing- 
ly their problems and our problems are be- 
coming common problems that afflict the 
whole world and that can best be treated by 
joint action. Given these conditions, Agenda 
jor Action, 1975 addresses the problem of 
world development rather than only that of 
the poor countries, although U.S. involve- 
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ment with the developing countries remains 
the central concern of the Council's an- 
nual assessment. 

Three major tasks are highlighted in 
Agenda 1975. The first is the need to renew 
our former sense of. urgency in the campaign 
against gross human deprivation. Major prog- 
ress on this front is possible within this cen- 
tury if we persevere. For example, the indus- 
trial countries can and should add $2 billion 
of development assistance annually over the 
level provided in 1973 for the Fourth World 
of poorest countries, and their OPEC coun- 
tries should match that effort. Beyond this 
immediate emergency need, there are oppor- 
tunities to improve international economic 
systems so that they not only serve the needs 
of all countries better, but also allocate more 
resources to the poor countries, A second 
major task emphasized in Agenda 1975 is the 
need to respond to the challenge from the 
South with such ingenuity that all parties 
gain. This means that the too frequent U.S, 
view of that challenge as a “zero-sum 
game"—for example, in the energy negotia- 
tions or in the United Nations General As- 
sembly—must be laid aside in favor of a 
broader vision, as is argued in the overview 
chapter, “The U.S. and World Development,” 
and in Chapters VII and VIII. A third task is 
the importance of creating or redesigning in- 
stitutions to deal with the problems that 
have overwhelmed existing institutions; 
these problems are analyzed in detail in this 
volume’s chapters on food, trade, petrodol- 
lars, and systems overloads. The tasks before 
us will require that the United States and 
other nations take a new, comprehensive 
view of the kind of world they want to see 
evolve. Chapter IX assumes such a long- 
range perspective in identifying some of the 
elements of the kind of “global compact” 
needed to improve the distribution of income 
and economic opportunity both within and 
among nations. 

Much of the rhetoric for each of these 
historic tasks is already at hand in recent 
Official U.S. statements. The agenda for 1975 
and beyond will consist of matching that 
rhetoric with action. 

James W. Howe, Senior Fellow at the 
Council, directed the preparation of the 
Agenda for Action, drawing upon the entire 
staff of the Council, Mr. Howe wrote the over- 
view chapter entitled, “The United States 
and World Development,” which reflects the 
collective opinion of ODC’s officers and staff 
on major issues. Because of the importance 
we attach to the views of the developing 
countries, we invited a distinguished Kenyan 
scholar, Dr. All Mazrui, to contribute a 
Southern perspective to our analysis, which 
is presented in his chapter, “The New Inde- 
dependence: From Hierarchy to Symmetry.” 
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The industrialized nations of the world’s 
North now confront a newly intensified chal- 
lenge from the developing countries of the 
South. This challenge comes at precisely the 
time when the U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
has ended and when all nations must con- 
struct new approaches to cope with growing 
interdependence if the progress of the last 
three decades is to be regained. 

The poorer nations seek a greater voice 
in the management of the international 
economy and a more equitable share of the 
benefits of global economic growth. The need 
to respond to this challenge from the South 
with such ingenuity that all parties may 
ultimately gain is the central theme of The 
U.S. and World Development: Agenda for 
Action, 1975, the third annual assessment 
of U.S. policies affecting the developing world 
published by the Overseas Development 
Council. 

In introducing the new policy study, 
Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, the Chairman 
of the Council’s Board, said: 
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“Human equality is a subject that has 
increasingly preoccupied us during this 
century. Since World War II, we have seen 
the development of mutuality among the 
advanced nations and of political freedom 
and juridical equality for all nations. But 
it is only over the past eigtheen months that 
a new search for economic equality has 
opened in earnest as the developing coun- 
tries of the South, led by the oll exporters, 
have begun to press their claims, This initia- 
tive comes at a time when the world has 
the capacity and knowledge to make a decent 
life for every person.” 

The new attitude of developing countries 
has been most apparent to Americans in the 
collective action of the oil-producing states. 
OPEC actions have intensified a widespread 
change in psychology and a strengthened co- 
hesion among all developing countries that 
was most recently seen in their insistence on 
the broadening of the agenda of the Paris 
energy conference to include a greater range 
of commodities. It also has been evident in 
their more assertive participation in the ne- 
gotiations to reform the world’s trading and 
monetary systems. The Agenda 1975 con- 
cludes that “. . . the growing pressure from 
the world’s poor majority promises to dom- 
inate international issues ...in the years 
to come.” 

Dealing with this new element of solidarity 
among the developing countries comes at a 
time when the world is undergoing a series 
of economic, social, and political changes so 
fundamental that it appears to be on the 
verge of one of the great transformations of 
history. For rich and poor nations alike, solu- 
tions to such pressing. problems as food, 
energy, and global stagnation increasingly re- 
quire the creation of a network of interna- 
tional cooperative relationship if reasonable 
rates of growth are to continue. 

Father Hesburgh points out that U.S. pol- 
icies in the past year illustrate two possible 
ways of reacting to this changed situation. 
In response to the food crisis, the United 
States took the lead in calling for the Rome 
World Food Conference; the proposals for 
policies and institutions required to meet 
the needs of the next decade that resulted 
from that meeting have the potential of mak- 
ing all nations the beneficiaries of global co- 
operation. But in the energy field, the OPEC 
countries and the United States have re- 
mained in a posture of confrontation. The 
result has been neither political gain nor 
lower oil prices, and there has been no start 
at all on a global cooperative effort to meet 
the 1980s. The response to the food situation 
illustrates what can be done to shape a new 
series of mutual beneficial “global social com- 
pacts” to deal with the pressuring problems 
now faced by rich and poor countries alike. 

Agenda for Action, 1975 highlights other 
major developments and actions needed dur- 
ing 1975. These include: 

1. The economic distress of the “Fourth 
World” of poorest countries continues to be 
acute. The Agenda identifies 42 countries 
which, although they survived 1974, are so 
affected by economic stagnation and rising 
import costs that they face the prospect of 
continued economic deterioration for the bal- 
ance of this decade in the absence of in- 
creased outside help. The World Bank esti- 
mates that these countries (with a total pop- 
ulation of about 1 billion) will need an addi- 
tional $4 billion of concessional aid annually 
if they are to achieve a minimum growth 
rate of 2 per cent a year for the remainder 
of the 1970s. If the OPEC countries again 
prove willing to contribute $2 billion—as 
they did in 1974—the industrial countries 
should be prepared to put up the balance, 
with the United States contributing an addi- 
tional $1 billion annually (roughly the equiv- 
alent of the annual economic assistance 
that has been going to Indochina in the re- 
cent past). 
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2. In the absence of a system of reserves, 
the world food situation continues to be 
very precarious. Under present circum- 
stances, a shift in supply of only 1 or 2 per 
cent below or above effective market de- 
mand can mean either soaring prices and 
increased malnutrition, or plummeting 
prices and lower farm incomes. An encour- 
aging start has been made with the estab- 
lishment of the World Food Council, the 
Consultative Group on Food Production and 
Investment in Developing Countries, and 
President Ford's decision to increase food aid 
in 1975. But the long-term success of the 
Rome Conference in establishing a food re- 
serve system and in increasing food produc- 
tion assistance and food aid depends on sus- 
tained leadership from the United States, 
which dominates world food supplies. 

3. The widely publicized “triage” and “‘life- 
boat ethic” arguments against the morality 
of helping the poor countries develop are 
based on false premises. Proponents of these 
“concepts” ignore the basic facts that much 
progress has been and can be achieved wher- 
ever political will is engaged, and that devel- 
opment strategies targeted to benefit the ma- 
jority are the most effective way to slow 
birth rates. 

4. The OPEC countries have emerged as 
major aid donors. This disbursement of 
some $2.6 billion in 1974 already far exceeds 
the aid programs of communist countries 
and constitutes close to 2 per cent of the 
combined GNP of the major OPEC donors. 
This sum compares with three-tenths of one 
per cent of the GNP of the Western indus- 
trial donors and two-tenths of one per cent 
for the United States. The OPEC aid is ex- 
pected to rise in. 1975 and 1976 as a conse- 
quence of aid commitments of $8-$10 billion 
made in 1974. While much of this aid has 
been used to advance regional political ob- 
jectives in the Middle East, the amounts and 
speed of new commitments in support of 
economic and social development elsewhere 
have been quite remarkable. 

5. The Trade Act of 1974 is a major step 
forward, but long and difficult negotiations 
are ahead as the United States attempts to 
achieve the potential of the Act for the ex- 
pansion of world trade. Developing countries 
are already participating actively in the trade 
talks, and their trade interests add a new 
element to the negotiations. The United 
States must now formulate a new policy on 
primary commodity trade and begin to work 
with other nations to reach agreement on 
commodity arrangements that meet the needs 
of consumers for reasonable prices and secure 
supplies and the needs of producers for re- 
liable prices and markets. 

6, There is at present a danger that the 
Law of the Seas Conference may collapse 
before the end of 1975—partly because those 
developing countries which stand to gain 
from an ocean regime favoring the interests 
of coastal states have not hesitated to place 
their national interests ahead of those of the 
developing countries as a whole. The United 
States should continue to support a law of 
the sea treaty that is basically internation- 
alist—one that would distribute among all 
nations at least some of the revenues from 
exploiting the seabed and provide some in- 
ternational standards to protect the oceans. 

7. The problem of recycling petrodollars 
that dominated the headlines last year seems 
to be more under control for the industrial 
world than for the developing countries. The 
poor countries face continuing problems in 
paying higher import bills at a time when 
their export earnings have been diminished 
by the recession in the rich countries. The 
Agenda urges that new institutions be cre- 
ated to meet this need, particularly the IMF 
subsidy account for its oil facility, the pro- 
posed “third window” of the World Bank, 
and the trust fund of the IMF proposed in 
late 1974 by the United States. 
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Agenda for Action, 1975 also contains 
some 70 pages of up-to-date statistical ma- 
terial on economic relations between the 
United States and the developing countries. 

The director of the Overseas Development 
Council's Agenda for Action 1975 project was 
James W. Howe, a Senior Fellow with the 
Council. The Overseas Development Council 
is a private, non-profit center founded in 
1969 to increase American understanding of 
the problems faced by the developing coun- 
tries and the importance of these countries 
to the United States. The Council analyzes 
major issues in U,S8.-developing world rela- 
tions and presents its conclusions to policy 
makers and the general public through pub- 
lications, seminars and meetings, and lia- 
ison with other organizations. 


WHY AMERICA IS BECOMING AN 
ARMED CAMP 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
extremely disappointed of late over the 
manner in which the national news 
media has dealt with the issue of gun 
control. Charged with the responsibility 
of informing the public on both sides of 
this hotly debated matter, the media 
has done just the opposite. They have 
concentrated almost entirely on argu- 
ments against gun ownership and have 
done so in a way which insults the intelli- 
gence of the average citizen. Americans, 
most of who hunger for intelligent, in- 
formative material from which to draw 
their opinions on this issue, are being 
starved by a steady diet of emotionalism 
and one-sided editorializing. All too 
often these editorials are passed off 
as documentaries to the unsuspecting 
viewer. 

The most recent contribution to the 
antigun campaign was given us courtesy 
of NBC. Those of us who were unfortu- 
nate enough to sit through the hour-long 
TV documentary entitled “A Shooting 
Gallery Called America” recognized it at 
once for what it was—raw propaganda. 
The show was a classic example of how 
a producer can take a minimum number 
of facts, surround them with a maximum 
amount of emotional reinforcement and 
turn out a finished product which will 
create the desired gut feeling in the 
minds of the viewers. Like most antigun 
propaganda, the NBC show was targeted 
at a specific audience; namely, the non- 
gun owner who is vulnerable to presenta- 
tions which play on ignorance and fear. 

Accordingly while the show was almost 
totally devoid of substantive content, it 
was filled with scenes showing blood- 
spattered walls and wailing sirens, a 
corpse with a bullet hole in its side, a lit- 
the boy who accidently shot himself and 
little children crying over the shooting 
of their mother. One scene showed a fu- 
neral, with a camera lingering on a coffin 
being lowered into the grave and slowly 
being covered over with earth. Women 
cried and a lonely bugle played taps in 
the distance. Throughout the program 
the scene would flash back to closeups of 
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handguns being fired, thereby subtly im- 
printing in one’s mind the connection be- 
tween handguns and tragic deaths. It 
was obvious that the show lacked in sub- 
tance and informative value it more than 
made up for in emotion and shock value. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant that the 
subject of gun control is almost always 
treated in this manner by the national 
media. By comparison, a documentary on 
cancer, for example, would undoubtedly 
deal with specific facts and figures and 
informative data, and would take Zor 
granted that death by cancer is regarded 
as a terrible thing. Such a program would 
certainly not dwell upon horror stories 
involving cancer patients nor have 
lengthy scenes showing corpses of cancer 
victims, funerals, or the victims being 
lowered into their graves. It is always 
gun control which is singled out for this 
kind of strictly emotional treatment. 
Why? 

One can only assume the following: 
First, that emotion, rather than logic 
and fact is the foundation upon which 
gun control is built, and second, that 
emotional appeal is oftentimes the most 
effective way of selling a controversial 
idea to a bewildered public. 

While the antigun bias of our news 
media is a frustrating situation, it is also, 
in a sense, heartening. The more the gun 
control lobby shows its cards to us, the 
more apparent their big bluff becomes. 
The arguments for gun control are weak 
and superficial—so much so, that pro- 
ponents must rely on heavy-handed emo- 
tionalism and a virtual censorship by the 
national media of the progun position. 

Mr. Speaker, an article recently ap- 
peared in TV Guide magazine, written by 
Patrick Buchanan, which discusses the 
NBC show in some detail. It is an excel- 
lent commentary and deserves the ear- 
nest attention of my colleagues: 

WHY America Is BECOMING AN 
ARMED CAMP 
(By Patrick Buchanan) 

The recent hour-long NBC documentary 
“A Shooting Gallery Called America?” is 
& simplistic, emotional, single-dimensional 
cri de coeur against the handgun in Ameri- 
can society. As one critic put it, it uses 
“every cinematic trick in the book,” As gun- 
control propaganda, it was powerful stuff. As 
a substantive explanation of a complex phe- 
nomenon, it was a failure. 

We saw and heard more pistols fired in 
that one hour than in a lifetime of Clint 
Eastwood police films, We saw gripping scenes 
of parents whose adopted child was killed 
in a gun accident. We saw a police officer 
break down in tears over the loss of relatives 
and comrades to handguns. We saw graphic 
footage of police shootouts, and bank rob- 
beries in progress. We saw bodies in the 
morgue still oozing blood from bullet 
wounds.. We saw one old codger talking in 
animated and cheerful anticipation of filling 
the belly of some future assailant full of 
lead, 

We saw and heard two of the most callous 
thugs ever interviewed on national television 
testifying clinically to their utter indiffer- 
ence to killing during the daily routine of 
their criminal careers. But the thugs were 
stronger arguments for rewiring the electric 
chair than for new controls on guns, Indeed, 
the satanic brutality they exhibited was it- 
self a powerful advertisement for guns to 
protect honest citizens. 

NBC's statistics were impressive: 40 mil- 
lion handguns out there in Middle America; 
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two and a half million added to the armory 
yearly; a handgun death every hour. 

But what NBC failed to explore with 
sympathy or understanding is why. 

Those millions of handgun purchases each 
year represent millions of votes of no con- 
fidence by the American people in the crim- 
inal justice system of the United States. 
They are more an effect than a cause of 
crime. The massive inventory of private 
weapons is a mountain of testimony to gov- 
ernment’s utter failure to protect the life, 
home and property of the average citizen. 

And there are more reasons than simply 
affection for firearms why Americans oppose 
gun controls, One of them is the source of 
the proposals. Invariably, they are advanced 
as the solution to the crime crisis by people 
who seem to oppose every other proposed 
solution. It is the armed criminal, not the 
armed citizen, whom this country fears. Yet, 
whenever it is proposed that automatic added 
sentences be applied to any criminal using 
a weapon during his felony, or an automatic 
death sentence be imposed upon any indi- 
vidual who kills during the course of a 
felony, the vanguard of the gun-control 
lobby suddenly asks to be excused. To mil- 
lions of Americans, gun control is the re- 
spectable, but ineffectual, “law and order” 
position of the liberal elite. 

Would gun controls reduce crime? Cer- 
tainly, limited controls, like banning the 
so-called “Saturday Night Special,” would do 
little but raise the price of quality firearms 
available by the millions, A price rise is not 
going to deter a criminal, to whom the 
price of his weapon is a cost of doing busi- 
ness, And a few extra dollars is not going 
to deter a citizen who thinks he is buying 
protection of himself and his family. 

What about confiscation of handguns, 
with a criminal penalty attached to owner- 
ship? Would that reduce crime, or would it, 
like Prohibition, make lawbreakers out of 
millions who would prefer to keep their 
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give up the protection they believe they 
have? In this observer’s judgment, there is a 
measure of truth in the bumper stickers 
that read “If guns are outlawed, only out- 
laws will have guns,” 

Certainly, confiscation of handguns would 
have little effect upon the 10,000 persons 
who use them to commit suicide each year. 
They could buy a rifle or a bottle of pills. 
What of the 1600 gun accidents? Many of 
these are hunting accidents, with rifles. And 
is it right for government to confiscate the 
weapons of tens of millions because a few 
hundred are so careless with them each year 
as to take their own lives? 

What of the statistic that shows the like- 
lihood at six-to-one that the individual shot 
with your handgun will be an acquaintance 
or family member? Well, most Americans 
are already instinctively aware of that sta- 
tistic. Which is why they do not have guns 
in their homes. But what is happening in 
society is that the fear of the rapist, the 
armed robber and the juvenile terrorist is 
rapidly overcoming the apprehension of 
Americans about having a gun in their homes 
or offices, And one is hard put to blame 
them. 

NBC is guilty of a common political sin. 
It has dealt with the symptoms of a national 
problem, rather than the cause. The cause 
of the “gun problem” is fear, that same fear 
of crime that has produced a boom market 
in the sale of watchdogs, burglar alarms, 
triple locks and long guns. Until this society 
begins to deal with the crime crisis in ear- 
nest, America will remain an armed camp, 
no matter the disarmament decrees handed 
down by Congress. It is said that in New 
York City, where the gun laws are the most 
stringent, there are something like a million 
weapons in private hands. 
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Since gun-control legislation is a burning 
issue in this Congress, and NBC has taken— 
even if it refused to declare—a point of view, 
the right of rebuttal would seem to have 
been created, under the Fairness Doctrine, 
by this documentary. 

Here in this Nation's Capital, which was, 
until not too long ago, known as the “crime 
capital of the world,” one is hard put to say 
to some store owner, who may have been 
beaten and robbed half a dozen times, that 
he has no right to a weapon to give himself 
the protection the police and government 
are no longer able to provide. 

One may walk away from this documen- 
tary, produced by Lucy Jarvis and narrated 
by Carl Stern, with the impression that all 
these gun purchases represent a sort of gun 
lunacy in America. But that is not the case, 

The explosion in gun sales represents the 
very rational decisions of very rational but 
frightened Americans who have concluded, 
with justification, that their government 
cannot protect them, and, therefore, they 
had best provide for their own protection. 

The sentiment is widespread, indeed, one 
recalls that not too long ago, here in the 
capital of the West, the Chief Justice of the 
United States was awakened late one night 
by reporters banging at his door, and he 
greeted them in pajamas, with pistol in 
hand, They claim today the revolver was a 
toy. Perhaps—but pistol in hand is exactly 
the way Judge Roy Bean would have greeted 
a similar late-night caller in the more se- 
cure days of the Wild West years ago. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION IN THE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS ARENA 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, events of 
the past 3 days have been moving very 
quickly regarding U.S. efforts to obtain 
the release of the American merchant 
ship Mayaquez which was seized by 
Cambodia. Today it appears that we have 
been successful in securing the ship’s 
release but not before we made use of 
military force. 

I think the Nation and the world gen- 
erally is in a very perilous situation 
when nations can only resolve problems 
by a show of military strength. By 
resorting to the use of overt force, we 
admit that we are unable or unwilling 
to deal through diplomatic channels 
with our adversaries. It is a very sad 
day in the history of the Nation when 
we withdraw from the negotiating table 
only to immediately take up arms to 
achieve what our diplomats were in- 
capable of achieving, namely a peaceful 
resolution to the conflict. 

Columnist, Anthony Lewis today 
speaks to the issue of “gun-boat’’ diplo- 
macy. Although he recognizes, as we all 
do, the gross miscalculations on the part 
of the Cambodians in seizing the Amer- 
ican vessel, he raises some very legitimate 
questions regarding our response to that 
act. 

I insert his column in the Recorp for 
my colleagues at this point, for I believe 
that his questions are ones which we as 
legislators have a responsibility to at- 
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tempt to answer, in the helping the 
administration devise a foreign policy 
which recognizes the sanctity of human 
lives. 

The article follows: 

BARBAROUS PIRACY 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

The diplomacy of violence: That is still, 
then, to be our trademark. Once again an 
American Government shows that the only 
way it knows how to deal with frustration is 
by force. And the world is presumably meant 
to be impressed. 

The Khmer Rouge were wrong and foolish 
to seize the American merchant ship 
Mayaguez, if the facts were as stated in 
Washington. They violated necessary norms 
of international behavior. We had reason to 
be concerned, especially about the fate of 
the crew. 

But using a sledgehammer to crack a nut 
is self-defeating for nations as for individ- 
uals, Violent escalation of the conflict could 
hardly be expected to achieve the immediate 
aim of the crew's release; to the contrary, it 
might heighten the danger. More broadly, 
the military action showed a lack of that 
perspective expected of a great power—the 
perspective, in this case, of recent history. 

Imagine that in 1775 and for years after 
an enormously powerful state equipped with 
futuristic weapons had intervened in our 
Revolutionary War. From bases in Canada it 
rained destruction on the thirteen colonies. A 
million Americans, a third of the population, 
fied their homes; 300,000 were casualties. 

When the war was finally over, how might 
the victorious Americans have felt about that 
foreign state? If one of its ships had sailed 
into what were claimed to be Americans 
waters, might we have been tempted to 
board and seize the vessel? 

A comparison between America in 1775 
and Cambodia in 1975 is not so far-fetched. 
The peasant society of Cambodia today is 
hardly more advanced, technologically, than 
eighteenth-century America. Cambodia was 
just as defenseless against B-52’s as the 
thirteen colonies would have been. 

American planes dropped 250,0000 tons of 
bombs on Cambodia between 1969 and 
Aug. 15, 1973, when Congress prohibited all 
U.S. military action in, over or on the waters 
adjoining Indochina. Between a third and a 
half million of Cambodia's 7.5 million peo- 
ple became refugees. Jon Swain of The 
London Sunday Times, one of the corre- 
spondents recently evacuated, described the 
physical damage he saw as follows: 

“The entire countryside has been churned 
up by American B-52 bomb craters, whole 
towns and villages razed. So far, I have not 
seen one intact pagoda. ... The war dam- 
age here [Kompong Chhnang], as everywhere 
else we saw, is total. Not a bridge is standing, 
hardly a house. I am told most villagers 
spent the war years living semi-permanently 
underground in earth bunkers to escape the 
bombing.” 

With that background, Americans should 
be slow to point a finger of moral disapproval 
at the Khmer Rouge. Nor can we rightly take 
a lofty position on the need to respect law. 
Washington has not reacted with force when 
Ecuador seized U.S. fishing boats more dis- 
tant from shore than the Mayagtiez was. 
And the American bombing of Cambodia was 
itself of dubious constitutionality. 

The United States also bears a heavy re- 
sponsibility for the political character of 
Cambodia today. If we had not invaded the 
country in 1970, and then intervened mas- 
sively in her civil war, Prince Sihanouk would 
doubtless have returned to power soon with 
a left-leaning but more traditional regime. 
The Khmer Rouge movement would not have 
developed as it has, in all its hardened zeal. 
Most of the human suffering of the war 
would have been avoided. 
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The Khmer Rouge inherited a ruined na- 
tion. We are rightly horrified by accounts 
of the harsh measures taken. But after what 
has been done to them, are the Cambodians 
really to be blamed if they are xenophobic? 

Those Americans who had a part in the 
savagery of our policy toward Cambodia over 
the years should be particularly slow to utter 
deploring pleties now. Secretary of State Kis- 
singer, a principal author of the policy, has 
described events in Cambodia as “barbarous,” 
“Inhuman,” “yery tragic” and “an atrocity of 
major proportions,” A man so steeped in 
the blood of Cambodians should have the 
shame to remain silent. 

And now the insensitivity is in deeds as 
well as words. Once again we have to show 
the world how tough we are: The attitude of 
the teen-ager proving his manhood did not 
end with Richard Nixon's Presidency. Demon- 
strative violence is in fact a central element 
in Henry Kissinger’s diplomatic philosophy. 
But how long must it be our country’s? 

How disheartening, too, to see the Maya- 
güez affair evoke from Congress the old jingo 
talk and calls for Presidential action. Sena- 
tor Clifford Case, co-author of the 1973 ban 
on military action in Indochina, lived down 
to his reputation as a pusillanimous liberal 
by telling President Ford that he could ig- 
nore the law. Have we learned nothing from 
Vietnam about law and the Presidency? Have 
we forgotten that America had the world’s 
respect when she stood for patience and 
magnanimity in human affairs? 


1776 AND 1976—THE TASK REMAINS 
THE SAME—PRESERVING ECO- 
NOMIC FREEDOM 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, freedom is 
not easily preserved. It requires the dili- 
gence of men and women who perceive 
accurately the erosion of liberty through 
well-meaning attempts to use the instru- 
ments of government instead of the cre- 
ative abilities of the people—as the first 
resort to problem solving. In no instance 
is this more true than in the arena of 
economic problem-solving. 

In recent remarks before the Confer- 
ence of Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Mr. R. Hal Dean, the chairman of 
the board and the chief executive officer 
of the Ralston Purina Co. of Checker- 
board Square in St. Louis, addressed 
these issues forthrightly and with great 
understanding of the historical parallels 
between 1776 and 1976 in the challenge 
to a free economy posed by the growth 
of Government. 

I think Hal Dean's remarks warrant 
the attention of all my colleagues, and I 
am pleased to include their full text at 
this point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS By R. HAL DEAN 

When I was asked to speak to this group, 
your chairman suggested that I share some 
of my thinking with you on a subject that is 
of deep concern to me and many others in 
this country today. It has to do with this 
whole matrix of issues, problems and chal- 
lenges related to our Free Enterprise System. 
I accepted the invitation not because of any 
illusions that I might bring you novel or 
original insights on this problem. Nor did 
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I intend to dazzle you with any hypothetical 
proposals which might serve to help extract 
us, collectively from the dilemma that our 
country finds itself in as we approach our 
200th birthday party. That is not my pur- 
pose today. I believe that as business people 
you are fully cognizant of these problems, 
And, I hope you also have a proposal or two 
of your own for eventual solutions. 

My purpose here today is to serve as a 
catalyst. My wish is that when these meet- 
ings close you'll leave our city with a com- 
mitment to do something, personally, about 
these problems—commit yourself, as I have, 
to speak out and hopefully cause something 
positive to happen. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I submit to you 
that whereas some 200 years ago—plus four 
days, that being April 19, 1775, when 60 
Minutemen stood their ground on the Lex- 
ington Common and, as in the immortal 
words of Emerson, “fired the shot heard 
round the world,” this country has never 
faced a greater challenge. 

For unlike our forefathers, we find that 
the battle lines are unclear, the enemy not 
resplendent in bright Redcoat uniforms and 
the outcome not as definitive as to be meas- 
ured in terms of “liberty or death.” 

All too many of us find ourselves almost 
hopelessly caught up in the frenzied swirl 
of 20th century America, beset not just with 
our own problems, but moreover cast as care- 
takers and peacemakers throughout the 
world. We find ourselves bombarded by an 
assault of instantaneous mass communica- 
tions—a proliferation of thoughts and de- 
mands on the senses which at intervals tend 
to numb even the hardiest among us. 

It is in this climate that a battle is being 
fought for the very freedoms that other 
Americans have died for in the course of our 
200-year history. Ironically, this battle is 
being fought, and some would say lost, not 
for the want of courage or convyiction—but 
by default. 

There are those who would speculate that 
irretrievable losses have already been suf- 
fered. Hopefully, this is not the case and 
we will stiffen in our resolve to deal effec- 
tively with the challenges to our Free Enter- 
prise System. 

If my thesis is correct—and public opinion 
surveys will substantiate that the majority 
of our citizens continue to strongly favor a 
free market system—then our challenge 
must be to awaken our friends, our families, 
our fellow workers, all Americans to the 
gradual erosion, the acquiescence of our free 
market system into a state of collectivism. 

To be more specific we are, bit by bit, piece 
by piece, giving up the System that has 
made our country the most prosperous and 
successful nation in recorded history. 

To further illustrate the condition, you 
might remember several months ago when 
President Ford commented on a “bright spot” 
in the economic picture. He said the auto re- 
bate plan was a welcome example of “good 
old American free enterprise.” As Fortune 
magazine said later, it was a striking state- 
ment because it came at a time when econ- 
omists, politicians, businessmen, and prac- 
tically everybody else were furiously debat- 
ing just what the government should be 
doing to counter the recession with public 
service jobs, increased unemployment bene- 
fits, tariffs and import quotas, government 
loans to businesses, controls on credit and 
other therapeutic measures. “Good old Amer- 
ican free enterprise” seemed like the last 
thing that anyone was counting on for help. 

Frightening isn’t it. Yet reliance on the 
government, massive legislation and regula- 
tion, controls, and so forth in recent decades 
have become so commonplace that even 
businessmen have fallen into the trap of 
running to Washington for answers to all 
their problems. 
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Let me cite another example, and this 
one’s a lot closer to home. The company, 
Peabody Coal, is headquartered about three 
blocks from this hotel. It is almost incredible 
to comprehend, but clearly a sign of the 
times, when a huge government agency, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, recently offered 
to buy Peabody, one of the nation’s largest 
coal companies, and the story hardly caused 
a ripple. If that deal would have gone 
through, Peabody would have been the na- 
tion's first nationalized energy company. In 
reporting that story, Dun’s Review said, “If 
coal is nationalized, can oll and steel be far 
behind?” 

The troublesome prospect in all of this is 
that if left unchecked and unchallenged, 
government—at all levels—will continue ta 
expand. 

In recent days President Ford has said 
that if all the pending bills were enacted, 
we could face a federal deficit next year of 
$100 billion—some Washington watchers are 
speculating that the deficit could even soar 
to $120 billion. The numbers have lost their 
meaning. 

If you need more evidence, consider the 
following from Secretary of the Treasury, 
Bill Simon: 

Item: Just before the New Deal, govern- 
ment spending took 12 percent of our gross 
national product. Today it takes a third. If 
present trends continue, it will take 60 per- 
cent by the year 2000. 

Item: It required 186 years for the fed- 
eral budget to reach the $100-billion figure, 
@ line crossed in 1962. Only nine more were 
needed to reach the $200-billion mark, and 
then only four more years to reach the $300 
billion. The sums are almost beyond com- 
prehension. If $400,000 had been spent every 
day since Christ was born, the total would 
still not come to $300 billion. 

Item: Excluding the war years, the fed- 
eral budget ran a surplus about four out 
of every five years until the 1930s. When we 
close the books on this fiscal year, we will 
have had 14 deficits in the last 15 years. 

Item: One out of every six working Amer- 
icans is employed by federal, state or local 
governments. The government has become 
the nation’s biggest boss, with more em- 
ployes than the auto industry, the steel in- 
dustry and all other durable-goods manu- 
facturers combined. 

Usually at this point in his remarks, a pro- 
fessional speaker works in a bit of humor— 
a story or two to get the audience back on 
the beam. In place of that let’s consider a 
few exotic items related to how the govern- 
ment spends our money—a taste of “sick” 
humor. Did you hear the one about the 
“poet” who received $5,000 t..x money for the 
one-word poem, “Lighght," and the federal 
Tea Tasting Board, which sips away at the 
modest sum of $117,250 annually? Or the 
sum of $85,000 that was expended for the 
study of “Cultural, Economic and Social 
Impact of Rural Road Construction” in Po- 
land and another $20,000 that went for a 
study of the blood groups of Polish Zlotnika 
pigs? 

This data, by the way, comes from the 
National Taxpayers Union, which also says 
that $20,324 went to study the mating calls 
of Central American Toads and $70,000 to 
examine the perspiration of Australian 
aborigines. Add to this $375,000 to study the 
Frisbee and $20,000 to look into the German 
cockroach. 

Senator Proxmire recently complained 
about some of the activities of the National 
Science Foundation. The Senator cited, for 
example, one grant of $84,000 that NSF 
funded for a study of why people fall in love, 
and another $260,000 for a study of “pas- 
sionate” love. 

The list goes on and on. Of course we have 
focused on the bizarre, and yet these exam- 
ples do provide some grist for those pol- 
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iticians who have the nerve to tell us they 
don’t know where the budget can be cut. 

The whole sphere of regulation is still an- 
other Pandora’s box. Professor Murray Wei- 
denbaum of Washington University here in 
St. Louis, has recently published an excellent 
study entitled “Government-Mandated Price 
Increases” which deals with the “costs of 
regulation.” Hopefully some of our Con- 
gressmen will study this document and per- 
haps achieve a better understanding of the 
cost-benefit ratio of regulation. 

Lest you think the government giveaway 
foolishness cited earlier represents the gen- 
eral nature of big government waste. Profes- 
sor Weldenbaum reminds us that individuals 
and firms are spending more than 130 mil- 
lion man-hours a year just in filling out 
thousands of different forms required by fed- 
eral law, a paperwork burden that has in- 
creased by 50% just since the end of 1967. 

Congress must begin to realize that this 
massive regulation morass generates costs as 
well as benefits, and those costs represent a 
“hidden tax” which is shifted from the tax- 
payer to the consumer. 

Faced with this dismaying array of condi- 
tions—runaway deficit spending, burdensome 
and stifling regulation, massive transfer pay- 
ments, recession programs that portend even 
greater inflation, threats to capital formation, 
attacks on profits and on and on—faced with 
this massive specter, one might tend to feel 
that the battle has been lost. I, for one, do 
not subscribe to that theory. And, fortunate- 
ly, for all of us, there is continuing evidence 
of widespread support for our free market 
system emanating from thought-leaders 
across the political, labor, private and gov- 
ernment sectors. 

Darryl R. Francis, of the Federal Reserve 
right here in St. Louis, said recently that 
“public policy must be based on a recogni- 
tion of the desirability, efficiency and inter- 
dependence of political, social and economic 
freedom.” And according to that view, Francis 
added, “that government regulation should 
be viewed with suspicion as a potential 
enemy of society’s material well being.” He 
went on to say that rule-making is a real 
necessity, but cautioned that “each new gov- 
ernment rule involves the loss of some free- 
dom.” 

Recently U.S. Representative, Jack Kemp, 
of New York, the former professional foot- 
ball star, spoke eloquently in the House—his 
remarks were entitled, “A Free Enterprise An- 
swer to Inflation and Recession.” He said, in 
part, “outrageous deficit spending financed 
by huge increases in the money supply and 
unlimited government borrowing is stran- 
gling the productivity of the American Free 
Enterprise System. Government is choking 
to death the incentives and capital invest- 
ment needed to generate jobs and the goods 
and services so necessary to increase the 
wealth of this nation.” 

Later that day, some 30 additional Con- 
gressmen entered a statement in the Con- 
gressional Record which proclaimed “... that 
solutions to our dual economic problems of 
inflation and recession lie in returning the 
decision-making to the people through the 
forces of the marketplace—letting the people 
decide what to purchase, sell, and buy, and 
at what price levels.” They went on to say, 
“The pricing technique of the marketplace, 
derived from the interaction of supply and 
demand, is a more efficient, productive, and 
stable regulator of the economy than gov- 
ernment ever can be. No government agency 
or Official is as capable of making such deci- 
sions as are the people through the voluntary 
exchange of goods and services. To believe 
otherwise is to deny the basic tenets of 
democracy and liberty.” 

Permit just one more illustration— 
especially meaningful to me because it 
touched our Company’s own operations. 

Last month we broke ground for a multi- 
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million dollar protein isolate plant in Pryor, 
Oklahoma. Attending those ceremonies was 
U.S. Representative Ted Risenhoover of 
Oklahoma, and I believe his words capsulize 
the very essence of my entire remarks here 
today. The Congressman said, “This is real 
America at work—digging and investing, sell- 
ing, and believing in the future.” He said, “I 
am totally committed to the concept that 
private profit-motivated industry should 
provide jobs—not the government.” 

This awareness and support, especially 
from our elected officials, is heartening, yet 
the message must be carried to an ever 
increasing number of Americans. 

Unfortunately, too much discussion of this 
crisis has been in meetings like this—we’ve 
been talking to each other long enough. I 
said my main role today was that of a 
catalyst and I, therefore, urge you to get 
involved in this fight and speak out at every 
opportunity. 

I believe the American people are ready 
to listen and to understand. But, to be 
effective, we must be ready to speak in un- 
derstandable terms. Economic systems, cap- 
ital formation and cash flow—this is the 
jargon of the business community. Jobs, 
paychecks, freedom of choice as consumers, 
are concepts that all Americans can identify 
with. It is in those terms that we must 
speak to the American public. 

Of late, it has been said many times, that 
our nation—our very way of life—stands at 
a critical and historic crossroads. It is clear 
to me that Americans are not ready to re- 
nounce our system—alternate systems have 
less appeal today than ever before. 

As Max Ways of Fortune magazine put 
it, “Every generation of Americans will live 
in a new episode of the suspense story. The 
System, as it expands freedom and stimulates 
action, will put more and more burdens on 
the intelligence and moral fiber of individual 
men and women.” 

Our republic was only a few years old 
when Congressman Fisher Ames of Massa- 
chusetts made what turned out to be a 
prophetic statement about our system of 
democracy. He said a monarchy is like a 
great ship—“you ride with the wind and the 
tide in safety and elation, but by and by 
you strike a reef and go down. Democracy 
is like a raft: you never sink, but damn it, 
your feet are always in the water.” 


“JOURNEY,” BY ROBERT MASSIE 
AND SUZANNE MASSIE 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call to the attention of the 
House a most remarkable book which 
has just been published entitled, “Jour- 
ney,” by Robert Massie and Suzanne 
Massie. 

As Members of the House may know, 
Mr. Massie, with the help of his wife 
Suzanne, is author of the book, “Nicholas 
and Alexandra.” 

The book, “Journey,” concerns the im- 
pact on the life of the entire Massie fam- 
ily of the fact that the Massie’s son, 
Robert, has had hemophilia from his 
earliest years. 

In their book, the Massies’ also talk 
about the implications of their family’s 
eee for medical care in the United 
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It is a powerful and moving and sig- 
nificant book. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp a review of 
“Journey,” by Elizabeth Hegman, pub- 
lished in The New York Times Book Re- 
view of May 11, 1975. 

The review follows: 

BLOOD AND Guts STORY: “Journey” 
(A review by Elizabeth Hegeman) 
By Robert Massie and Suzanne Massie. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Before Bobby Massie was 6 months old, he 
was diagnosed as having hemophilia. “Jour- 
ney” is about the impact of catastrophic dis- 
ease on a family in a society that says, in ef- 
fect, “If you wish to keep this child alive, 
it’s up to you to find the resources.” “Jour- 
ney” is remarkable not just because the Mas- 
sies met the challenge, but because their 
book makes it possible to believe that their 
experiences opened to them a self-awareness 
they otherwise never would have known. 

Robert and Suzanne Massie, and later Bob- 
by and his younger sister, Susy, each speak 
in their own voices, describing the family’s 
life from Bobby’s birth 18 years ago to the 
present—a span which includes the writing 
of Robert Massie’s best seller, “Nicholas and 
Alexandra'’—and explains how their profes- 
sional lives have been woven together with 
Bobby's development into the extraordinary 
person he is now. 

Some of the problems the Massies faced 
were those of every parent, dramatically in- 
tensified: the terrible helplessness of not be- 
ing able to control what happens to someone 
you love. Bobby's early years were marked by 
terrifying rides late at night for transfusions 
of fresh frozen plasma to control his bleed- 
ing. Later, activity would sometimes set off 
bleeding into joints that left Bobby with a 
jackknifed leg and possibly crippled perma- 
nently. It is hard enough for any parent to 
decide when to intervene for safety’s sake, 
and when to trust the child's initiative; how 
much harder it was for the Massies when a 
bump could lead to fatal bleeding in the 
brain or throat. They decided early that 
physical risks would have to be taken in 
order to protect Bobby’s autonomy. Life 
might be something that happened between 
transfusions, but it would include vacations 
on the Maine coast and sleighrides in Swit- 
zerland as well as getting bloodstains out of 
the linen. 

But some of the difficulties the Massies 
faced were unique to those whose lives are 
touched by chronic disease: the humilita- 
tion of having to beg for blood donations 
(one afternoon at Yankee Stadium an appeal 
over the loudspeaker brought six donors), 
crushing financial burdens (six weeks worth 
of cryoprecipitate to stop bleeding, $1,500). 
Worst of all, there was the isolation, boredom 
and loneliness when Westchester neighbors 
avoided the family out of ignorance or fear. 
Under the common misconception that Bobby 
could bleed to death from a scratch, other 
parents often failed to invite him to birth- 
day parties or failed to encourage their chil- 
dren to visit. 

Robert Massie writes (after the premiere of 
the movie, “Nicholas and Alexandria”): “In 
a remarkable way, the vicious disease that 
had attacked Bobby and ravaged our lives 
had also provided us with the weapons to 
fight back.” He is too modest; each of these 
weapons had to be actively created, sought 
out, crafted. 

Through the demands of the illness, Bob- 
by’s parents learned to use resources they had 
not known they had. They put their basic 
intelligence and journalists’ skills to work 
to wring the best possible medical care from 
the system. Robert Massie learned how to 
transfuse Bobby so the family could be freed 
from the constant trips to doctors and hos- 
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pitals. Suzanne studied Russian and explored 
a@ culture in which suffering is accorded dig- 
nity rather than shame and ostracism; the 
Russian emigre community extended to them 
a compassion withheld by others. Together 
the Massies pursued the historical interest 
that led to the successful biography ‘‘Nich- 
olas and Alexandria” about the parents of 
the Tsarevich Alexis whose hemophilia played 
a part in the downfall of the Romanovs. The 
book temporarily brought them a measure 
of freedom from financial pressure and the 
chance to live in France for four years, 
where Bobby discovered a matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance and a chance to be valued for his 
talents he had not found in America. 

But, most important, the Massies’ study 
of the history may have helped them avoid 
the mistakes of others—the futile attempts 
to overcontrol, like the Spanish royal family 
who padded the trees in the park, or the 
temptations of surrender to despair or mys- 
tical solutions, like Alexandra in her de- 
pendency on Rasputin. 

An important change took place, espe- 
cially in Suzanne’s perceptions of her world 
about the time “Nicholas and Alexandra” 
was being written—the distortions that 
everyone experiences in extreme pain and 
helplessness diminish, and people in daily 
life are no longer seen as heroes and villains, 
At the same time her rage that had been 
directed at people outside the family changes 
in form as she begins to engage in the world 
outside her home again—she goes back to 
work so that Bobby can have health insur- 
ance coverage while Bob is writing. 

In Bobby's first years, the nurses who 
followed rigid hospital rules and the puzzled 
doctors who failed to offer reassurance are 
seen as evil, sometimes even malicious: when 
Bobby is wheeled away for a spinal tap 
Suzanne says, “I felt as if the Gestapo had 
him.” She says, too, “Pain heightens every 
sense. More powerfully than any drug it in- 
tensifies colors, sounds, sight, feelings.” 

It also colors capacity for judgment, for 
remarkable as Bobby's favorite doctors must 
have been, their descriptions are reminiscent 
of Alexandra's idealization of Rasputin. As 
“Journey” progresses, more balanced and 
thoughtful descriptions emerge—the rare 
friends Bobby makes in adolescence are por- 
trayed as complex and believable people. If 
there is, in the end, a single villain, it is the 
American Medical Association. 

The substance of the book shifts from the 
mastery of pain to the mastery of life, and 
it is done in part by a turning outward in 
contrast to the Romanovs’ secretiveness and 
withdrawal. The authors skillfully weave 
into their story important information about 
hemophilia in order to dispel harmful mis- 
information, They are determined to try to 
change those American institutions that fail 
to support the chronically ill. Robert Massie 
documents the excessive delays and costs 
in producing a more effective substance to 
promote clotting, as a result of private en- 
terprise pharmaceutical interests competing 
with the Red Cross, who can produce the 
vital AHF at half the market cost. He de- 
scribes the grotesque folly of trying to raise 
enough money for the hemophilia societies 
through charity balls and premieres and the 
inadequacy of the “patchwork” uncoordinat- 
ed charities and agencies set up to help 
special need groups. He points to the subsi- 
dized medical care of Army dependents and 
wasteful Blue Cross policies which insist on 
in-patient care for reimbursement. 

Massie’s restrained yet passionate con- 
demnation should not be mistaken for a 
self-serving plea for more money for hemo- 
phillacs. It is the statement of a father who 
feels guilty over using so much of the pre- 
cious blood derivative even though he pays 
for it, because he has carefully thought out 
his connection to society and he knows that 
something is deeply wrong with our social 
policy if blood is treated as a commodity to 
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be exchanged for money. Richard Timuss, 
whose book “The Gift Relationship” is 
quoted in “Journey,” says that the right to 
give blood with no expectation of direct or 
immediate benefit is even more important in 
industrialized countries than in traditional 
ones—because such giving is the only way 
we have of holding a social fabric together. 
The existence of a commodity market in 
blood as in the United States, is part of a 
social policy which fosters alienation and 
discourages social commitment. It is based 
on & cultural inability to deal with illness, 
death, disability—except by averting our 
eyes. The despair and isolation as well as 
the financial burdens the Massies had to 
Overcome in their Westchester community 
illustrate the terrible costs of such attitudes. 

In the preface, the authors ask “Who is 
the more seriously handicapped—the child 
trying to lead a normal life despite his de- 
fects or the physically healthy person who 
is unable to accept him?” That the ques- 
tion can be posed at all shows how deeply 
divided a society can be. Bobby's answer is 
to reject the social rejection implicit in 
terms such as “compensation” or “adjust- 
ment.” He is simply unable to compare him- 
self unfavorably with someone “normal.” 
Now a freshman at Princeton, he writes: 

“I am not afraid of adversity, having suf- 
fered setbacks and bounced back. I think 
that my character has been improved by my 
difficult childhood. I have... resilience, will 
power, ... and appreciation for what I have 
no regret for what I lack. How can I—or 
anyone—wish that the most important thing 
that ever happened to me had not hap- 
pened? It is like saying that I wish I had 
been born on another planet, so different 
would I probably be. Put it this way: I would 
not have it any other way.” 

Like Bobby, both his parents have had to 
find and make a credo that somehow makes 
sense of a world of which this disease is a 
part. “Journey” is gripping and beautifully 
written; the focus is clear, the details vivid. 
Perhaps this is to be expected when proven 
journalists and biographers turn to auto- 
biographical tasks, but the taste and dignity 
with which they write is exceptional. We 
know the Massies must have turned toward 
each other very deeply for sustenance; it is 
implicit in their decision to have two more 
children after Bobby. But among the values 
that inform their lives and their ...; a 
sense of privacy which keep thelr writing 
from being maudlin or lurid. “Journey” has 
@ great deal to say to people who want to 
establish and keep bonds of intimacy in 
their lives despite the vulnerabilities that go 
with such bonds. 


THE 38TH BIRTHDAY OF MAJOR 
MICHAEL J. MASTERSON 


HON. JIM LLOYD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, tomorrow, May 16, 1975, is the 38th 
birthday of Maj. Michal J. Masterson. 
What should normally be a happy occa- 
sion, however, is a tragic event. Major 
Masterson, an Air Force pilot since 1961, 
was forced down on a mission over Laos 
on October 13, 1968, and has never been 
heard from since. 

His wife, Fran, and daughters Sue and 
Sheri, live in Montclair, Calif., in my 
35th district. On their behalf, and for 
all of the men missing in action in 
Southeast Asia, and their grieved fam- 
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ilies, I ask my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives not to forget these 
Americans. 

Major Masterson’s hobbies are water 
skiing, bowling, and motorcycles. He was 
a fine family man and a patriot of the 
highest order. On behalf of the House of 
Representatives, I would like to salute 
Maj. Michael J. Masterson on his 38th 
birthday. 


THE KING CAUCUS BIND 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with interest in last 
Sunday’s Washington Post that— 

House Democrats, under Republican twit- 
ting, appear on the verge of abolishing an 
ancient and dust-covered rule: the binding 
caucus vote. 


The article goes on to explain that the 
reform which is being spearheaded by 
the Democratic study group would only 
abolish rule No. 8 of the Democratic 
Caucus which permits two-thirds of 
those present and voting in a caucus to 
bind Democratic votes on the House 
floor. Left untouched would be the more 
frequently used procedure of binding 
Democratic Members’ votes in commit- 
tees, which requires only a majority vote 
in the caucus. f 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose in all fairness 
that I should commend my reform- 
minded colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle on their one small step for 
mankind. But in all fairness I cannot. 
As the article correctly points out, the 
caucus has not used the binding floor 
vote since 1971 when Democrats were 
bound by the caucus to repeal the mi- 
nority staffing provisions of the 1970 Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act. The fact is, 
this long overdue move to ban the bind- 
ing floor vote is nothing more than a 
hypocritical smokescreen to divert at- 
tention from the real sins of King 
Caucus—secrecy and binding committee 
votes. 

Coincidentally, the DSG “reform” is 
scheduled to be considered on May 21, 
the same day the caucus will supposedly 
consider the resolution of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr, CHAPPELL) and over 
100 cosponsors, to open the caucus to the 
public, a resolution which was originally 
to be considered back on April 16 but has 
been mysteriously sidetracked for a 
month now. My strong suspicions are 
that the DSG rule change is merely a 
device to buy off votes on the Chappell 
rule and postpone indefinitely a direct 
vote on that rule. 

Had the DSG come out simultaneously 
for open caucuses, as it has campaigned 
im the past for open committee meetings 
and hearings, my suspicions might have 
been allayed. But, to the best of my 
knowledge, the DSG reformers have re- 
mained strangely silent on the open cau- 
cus issue. Moreover, there is no question 
that the DSG still strongly supports the 
caucus device of binding Members’ votes 
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in committees, And while Rule 8 at least 
permitted a Member to depart from cau- 
cus instructions on a floor vote if he con- 
sidered the proposition unconstitutional 
or had made a contrary pledge to his 
constituents in the previous campaign, 
the binding committee vote procedure 
provides for no such exceptions. 

Mr. Speaker, special report 93-12 of 
the Democratic Study Group, entitled 
“Caucus Instruction and Binding Ac- 
tions,” issued on June 4, 1974, makes it 
quite clear that, under the DSG inter- 
pretation. First, Members serve on com- 
mittees entirely at the discretion of the 
Caucus, second, the Caucus therefore has 
complete control over Members’ commit- 
tee assignments—including that of re- 
moving a Member from a committee en- 
tirely or stripping the Member of his or 
her committee seniority, and third, in 
their role as Members of Congress (e.g. 
voting in the House) Members are pri- 
marily representatives of their districts, 
while in their service on committees they 
are primarily agents or representatives 
of the Caucus—especially when the Cau- 
cus gives them specific instructions. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, committees are 
formed primarily as organs of the party 
caucus, and not the House or the people, 
and a Member’s first allegiance on a 
committee is to his party caucus rather 
than to conscience or constituency. 

In defending binding instructions on 
committee votes, the DSG-types explain 
that such instructions are merely “‘proce- 
dural” and not “substantive,” and that 
Members are still free to vote their con- 
science or constituency on substantive 
floor votes. What this line of thinking 
overlooks is that procedure often deter- 
mines substance and that the House 
more often than not depends on and sup- 
ports the judgment and decisions of its 
committees when the legislation reaches 
the floor. For instance, we have already 
had examples in which the caucus has 
instructed the Rules Committee to make 
certain amendments in order to a bill 
on the floor while excluding the offering 
of other amendments. 

In so doing, the caucus narrowly pro- 
scribes the substantive issues which may 
be considered by the full House. And, in 
directing certain committees to report 
bills containing specific provisions, the 
caucus precludes a committee from exer- 
cising its independent judgment and ap- 
plying its expertise based on its subse- 
quent hearings and deliberations on a 
matter. The legislative process in com- 
mittees is thus rendered meaningless be- 
cause the results have been predeter- 
mined and dictated by the caucus. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, no one 
should be deluded for a moment that any 
real reforms are about to be achieved be- 
hind the closed doors of the smoke- 
filed King Caucus chambers. All that 
smoke is nothing more than a smoke- 
screen being thrown up to insure that 
King Caucus will continue to be shrouded 
in a cloak of secrecy as he dictates his 
instructions to his committee minions. I 
would urge my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle to follow our lead in the 
House Republican Conference by throw- 
ing open their caucus doors and letting 
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the fresh air and sunshine in—to clear 
away all that smoke before they choke 
or croak. 

Perhaps all this is too much to expect 
from a caucus which cowers and cringes 
before a powerful minority which de- 
lights in and thrives on secret machina- 
tions. I would hope not. But, if that is 
the case, I would welcome my colleagues 
to join as cosponsors of my House Reso- 
lution 111, one of my nine “Open House 
Amendments,” which would effectively 
prohibit a party caucus or conference 
from issuing binding instructions on a 
Member’s committee or floor votes. Spe- 
cifically, by amendment to clause 1 of 
House Rule VIII would add the follow- 
ing: 

No Member may be bound by order or in- 
struction of his party caucus or conference 
to vote contrary to his conscience. A point 
of order shall lie with respect to any provi- 
sion or measure so voted in committee pro- 
vided it is made by a Member so bound and 
was first made in committee tn a timely 
manner and improperly overruled or not 
properly considered. A point of order shall 
also He with respect to any provision or 
measure on which a Member has been bound, 
by order or instruction of his party caucus 
or conference, to vote in the House or Com- 
mittee of the Whole, contrary to his con- 
science, provided such point of order is 
made by a Member so bound. 


Mr. Speaker, interestingly enough, 
this rule is based on article 38 of the Ba- 
sic Law or constitution of the Federal 
Republic of Germany which specifies that 
the deputies to the German Bundestag 
shall be representatives of the whole peo- 
ple, not bound by orders and instruc- 
tions, and shall be subject only to their 
conscience. I am pleased to report that 
my proposed House Rule amendment 
now has 90 cosponsors. I am not pleased 
to report that I have not yet received a 
reply to my letter of March 19, 1975, to 
the chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, requesting hearings on this and 
my other eight “Open House Amend- 
ments.” 

At this point in the Recor, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include a full list of those Members 
who have cosponsored by rule to prohibit 
binding party instructions as well as the 
article from the Sunday, May 11 Wash- 
ington Post by Richard L. Lyons head- 
lined, “House Democrats Eye ‘King 
Caucus’ ”: 

Cosronsors or House RULE To PROHIBIT 
BINDING Party INSTRUCTIONS 

James Abdnor (R-S. Dak.). 

Mark Andrews (R-N. Dak.). 

Bill Archer (R-Tex.). 

William L. Armstrong (R-Colo.). 

L. A. (Skip) Bafalis (R-Fla.). 

Robert E. Bauman (R-Md.). 

Alphonzo Bell (R-Calif.). 

Edward G. Biester, Jr. (R-Pa.). 

William S. Broomfield (R-Mich.). 

Clarence J. Brown (R-Ohio). 

James T Broyhill (R-N.C.). 

John Buchanan (R-Ala.). 

Clair W. Burgener (R-Calif.). 

Tim Lee Carter (R-Ky.). 

Bil! Chappell, Jr. (D-Fia.). 

Del Clawson (R-Calif.). 


James C. Cleveland (R-N.H.). 
Wiliam S. Cohen (R-Maine). 
Barber B. Conable (R-N.Y.). 
Silvio O Conte (R-Mass.). 
Lawrence Coughlin (R-Pa.). 
Samuel L. Devine (R-Ohio). 
William L. Dickinson (R-Ala.). 


Robert W. Edgar (D-Pa.). 
David F. Emery (R-Maine). 
John N. Erlenborn (R-I1.). 
Marvin L. Esch (R-Mich.). 
Edwin D. Eshleman (R-Pa.). 
Millicent Fenwick (R-N.J.). 
Paul Findley (R-I1.). 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. (R-N-Y.). 
Edwin B. Forsythe (R-N.J.). 
Bill Frenzel (R-Minn.). 

Louis Frey, Jr. (R-Fla.). 
Benjamin A. Gilman (R-N.Y.). 
Barry M. Goldwater, Jr. (R-Calif.). 
William F. Goodling (R-Pa.). 
Charles E. Grassley (R-Iowa). 
Gilbert Gude (R-Md.). 
Tennyson Guyer (R-Ohio). 
Tom Hagedorn (R-Minn.). 
James F. Hastings (R-N-Y.). 
Andrew J. Hinshaw (R-Calif.). 
Majorie S. Holt (R-Md.). 
Frank Horton (R-N.Y.). 
Henry J. Hyde (R-T1.). 

James M. Jeffords (R-Vt.). 
Albert W. Johnson (R-Pa.). 
James P. Johnson (R-Colo.). 
Robert W. Kasten, Jr. (R-Wis.). 
Richard Kelly (R-Fia.). 

Jack F. Kemp (R-N.Y.). 
Robert J, Lagomarsino (R-Calif.). 
Delbert L. Latta (R-Ohio). 
Norman F. Lent (R-N.Y.). 
Trent Lott (R-Miss.). 

Manuel Lujan, Jr. (R.-N. Mex.). 
Robert McClory (R-I1.). 
Larry McDonald (D-Ga.). 
Robert C. McEwen (R.-N.Y.). 
Stewart B. McKinney (R-Conn.). 
James G. Martin (R-N.C.). 
Robert H. Michel (R-Ill.). 
Donald J. Mitchell (R-N.Y.). 
W. Hinson Moore (R-La.). 
Carlos J. Moorhead (R-Calif.). 
Charles A. Mosher (R-Ohio). 
George M. O'Brien (R-T1.). 
Peter A. Peyser (R-N.Y.). 
Larry Pressler (R-S. Dak.). 
Joel Pritchard (R-Wash.). 
Ralph S. Regula (R-Ohio). 
John J. Rhodes (R-Ariz.). 
Matthew J. Rinaldo (R-N.J.). 
Philip E. Ruppe (R-Mich.). 
Ronald S. Sarasin (R-Conn.). 
Patricia Schroeder (D-Colo.). 
Richard T. Schulze (R-Pa.). 
Keith G. Sebelius (R-Kans.). 
Garner E. Shriver (R-Kans.). 
Gene Snyder (R-Ky.). 

Floyd Spence (R-S.C.). 

J. William Stanton (R-Ohio), 
Alan Steelman (R-Tex.). 
William A, Steiger (R-Wis.). 
Steven D. Symms (R-Idaho). 
Burt L. Talcott (R-Calif.). 
Charles Thone (R-Nebr.). 
David C. Treen (R-La.). 
Willlam Whitehurst (R-Va.). 
Bob Wilson (R-Calif.). 

Larry Winn, Jr. (R-Kans.). 

C. W. Bill Young (R-Fia.). 


[From the Washington Post, May 11, 1975] 
House Democrats EYE “Kine Caucus’ 


(By Richard L, Lyons) 

House Democrats, under Republican twit- 
ting, appear on the verge of abolishing an 
ancient and dust-covered rule: the binding 
caucus vote. 

Rule No. 8 of the caucus of all House Dem- 
ocrats provides that by a two-thirds vote the 
caucus can order all its members to vote for 
or against a bill on the House floor, 

A member can safely ignore such a direc- 
tive only by stating that he considers the 
caucus position unconstitutional or that he 
or she had made contrary pledges to constit- 
uents. Otherwise the member would be sub- 
ject to party discipline up to expulsion from 
the caucus and loss of committee seniority. 

The rule has been invoked only once in the 
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last 40 years—in 1971 to repeal a provision 
giving the Republican minority one-third 
of all committee staffing funds. But since it 
is in the rules, Republicans have set up a 
howl that it is an outrageous and undemo- 
cratic method for mounting secret power 
plays by which, conceivably, a minority of the 
House could create a majority for or against 
legislation. 

The Executive Committee of the Demo- 
cratic Study Group, an organization of lib- 
eral House Democrats, has recommended re- 
peal of the rule and a motion to do so is 
expected at the May 21 monthly caucus. Since 
the only likely targets of a binding directive 
would be the conservative minority within 
the party, the repealer is expected to be 
approved. 

The DSG leaders issued a statement saying 
repeal “will merely remove a rule which serves 
no purpose other than as a prop for Republi- 
can fairy tales about the evils of King 
Caucus,” 

The binding rule was used extensively for 
a decade after autocratic powers were re- 
moved from the Speaker of the House in 
1911; the leadership used King Caucus to 
ram through one bill after another. But it 
has been used only twice in the last 50 years, 
as power moved from the caucus to com- 
mittees, 

But now the Democratic caucus has been 
revitalized, to the point where three commit- 
tee chairmen were toppled last January. Re- 
publicans apparently fear the binding rule 
will be revived too. 

While urging repeal of the: rule binding 
members on floor votes, the DSG leaders said 
the caucus should continue its occasional 
practice of directing members how to vote in 
committee, They distinguished between the 
two actions this way: 

“How a member votes in the House is a 
matter totally between the individual mem- 
ber and his or her constituents and his or 
her personal convictions. The caucus does 
not elect members to the House and it there- 
fore has no right to tell members how they 
must vote on matters of public policy. 

“However, the caucus does give members 
their committee assignments” and has “an 
inherent right to instruct their members to 
take a particular action in committee’”—as 
when the caucus recently instructed Demo- 
crats on the House Rules Committee to allow 
a floor yote on the oil depletion issue. Re- 
pealing Rule No. 8, they said, will “not alter 
this inherent right” of the caucus. 

The DSG proposal would not be a full an- 
swer to the Republican criticism of the “se- 
cret” King Caucus, Last week House GOP 
members, & one-third minority, voted to open 
their Republican Conference meetings to the 
public and challenged Democrats to do the 
same. 

Rep. Bill Chappell (D-Fla.) with wide- 
spread backing of Democratic conservatives, 
wants the May 21 caucus to declare that 
every Democratic caucus meeting should be 
open unless a majority votes in open session 
to close it because the discussion “would en- 
danger the national security.” 

First reaction of the liberal majority was 
that this motion from the conservative wing 
was an attempt to weaken the caucus, whose 
revival was the result of years of procedural 
changes spearheaded by the DSG. There has 
been talk of a compromise that would open 
the caucus to the public when it is asked 
to vote on a legislative issue. 

Another target of those who would open 
up the system is the House-Senate confer- 
ence where final compromises are hammered 
out on bills that have passed both houses in 
different form. This is where the real wheel- 
ing and dealing is done, where bills can be 
gutted behind cloged doors with no written 
record of who sald what or voted which way. 
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The House has voted to open conferences 
unless a majority of the conferees from either 
house votes against, but the Senate has taken 
no action. 


COMMUNIST PARTY SUPPORT FOR 
ER. 50 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am distressed and concerned 
to read in these pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 13 that my distin- 
guished colleague from California rejects 
the evidence of Communist Party, 
U.S.A.—CPUSA—support of H.R. 50. 

I wish to point out that in the ConcEs- 
SIONAL RECORDS of May 6, 1975—page 
13256, and April 16, 1975—pages 10437- 
10439, I quoted the CPUSA press show- 
ing the party’s support for the aforemen- 
tioned bill which is, if passed, a major 
step toward socialism. 

Whenever the Communist Party suc- 
ceeds in involving itself with responsi- 
ble national or local leaders, it makes 
propaganda points out of that connec- 
tion. A previous case in point occurred 
in January 1973, when Fred Gaboury 
testified before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee in opposition to the nomination 
of Peter Brennan as Secretary of Labor. 

At that time Gaboury claimed to rep- 
resent “independent trade unionist.” 
The “independent” trade unionist or- 
ganization he represents is the National 
Coordinating Committee for Trade Un- 
ion Action and Democracy—NCCTUAD 
or TUAD—the Communist Party’s ap- 
paratus for the penetration of the trade 
union movement. Gaboury did not iden- 
tify himself when he testified as Midwest 
trade union secretary of the Communist 
Party. Nor did he state that he was a 
paid CUPSA functionary, not a volunteer 
organizer for TUAD. 

The case of the testimony of Douglas 
Likkel seems to parallel this. 

In my remarks of May 6, 1975, I care- 
fully pointed out that Likkel did not 
openly present himself as a leader of the 
Communist Party’s youth group. Instead 
he presented himself as representing 
Youth United for Jobs, a YWLL front. 

I also pointed out that the Young 
Workers Liberation League national 
chairman, James Steele, as reported in 
the CPUSA’s own newspaper, the Daily 
World, stated that the YWLL had 
created Youth United for Jobs— 

To build youth support for the Hawkins 
full employment bill—H.R. 50—and [was] 
formulating proposals to strengthen it. 


As for other Communist Party, U.S.A. 
support for H.R. 50, I refer my colleagues 
to my remarks of April 16, 1975, and 
April 18, 1975, page 10910. In these 
remarks I provided evidence from Com- 
munist Party publications that the 
CPUSA had created a new front, the 
National Committee to Fight Inflation 
and Unemployment—NCFIU—which has 
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as one of its stated purposes supporting 
H.R. 50. 

This new Communist Party front, the 
NCFIU, held a legislative conference in 
Washington on March 1, 1975. The Daily 
World provided a front-page report by 
Tim Wheeler on May 4. In part it read: 

WASHINGTON, Marcu 3.—The National Coal- 
ition to Fight Inflation and Unemployment 
urged Congress yesterday to take emergency 
measures to halt corporate profiteering and 
put millions of jobless back to work. The call 
came at a legislative conference attended 
by activists from across the nation. 

The program, drawn up in workshop ses- 
sions, included a demand for passage of a 
strengthened Full Employment bill as in- 
troduced by Rep. Augustus Hawkins (D-Cal); 
overhaul of the unemployment compensation 
system; a ban on plant closings and layoffs; 
a shorter work week at full pay; rollbacks 
in prices, rents, and utility rates, and the 
nationalization of industries guilty of profit- 
eering. 

The conference also approved a general 
resolution calling for a “drastic cut in mili- 
tary spending” and cut-off of military aid to 
Indochina dictators. 


. * s s o 


In a workshop session on the Hawkins Full 
Employment bill attended by Hawkins’ stat! 
aide William Higgs, participants decried the 
watering down and weakening of the bill. 

The workshop rejected the bill's proposal 
for implementation of the full employment 
goal within three years, and urged instead 
its implementation within one year, 

It also rejected a substitute version which 
calls for local “advisory councils” appointed 
by the President, instead of the earlier ver- 
sion which called for local “planning coun- 
cils” elected by the people to draw up and 
oversee local projects. 

One speaker pointed out that the earlier 
language specifically stated that Black and 
Brown people, youth, senior citizens, and 
women must be fully represented on these 
councils. This guarantee must be restored, 
the speaker said. 

Also demanded was “guaranteed commu- 
nity control” of the job-creating local proj- 
ects mandated in the bill. 

PARLEY BACKS PROPOSALS 


These proposals were later approved unani- 
mously at the conference plenary, 

Several of the Congressional aides present 
pleaded that strengthening the bill would 
risk its defeat in the recreationary domi- 
nated Congress. 

But Jim Steele, chairman of the Young 
Workers Liberation League, warned that the 
masses will not rally to compel passage of 
the measure unless it contains “immediate 
relief” from the crushing burden of the 
economic crisis. 

“Frankly,” said Steele. “I think we have 
to say we want immediate implementation 
of the full employment goal of this bill.” 


On January 28, 1975, the National La- 
bor Commission of the CPUSA released a 
statement calling for a combined pro- 
gram of Government make-work proj- 
ects, trade with the Soviet bloc and 
slashing billions from the defense budg- 
et. This is a capsule version of the de- 
mands of the CPUSA-run “National 
Conference for a Drastic Cutback in 
Military Spending” held in April which 
I referred to in my remarks of April 24, 
1975, on pages 11873-11875. 

The Daily World’s front-page report 
read in part: 

New YORK, January 28.—The National 
Labor Commission of the Communist Party 
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today called upon the rank and file members 
of the U.S. labor movement to launch a fight 
for a program of jobs, price rollbacks and im- 
mediate legislative measures for economic 
relief. 

George Meyers, national secretary of the 
commission, said in a prepared statement 
from the commission that the key demand 
in the struggle for jobs is the winning of 
the six-hour workday with no cut in pay. 

TEXT OF STATEMENT 
(The statement follows:) 

What is needed to combat unemployment 
is a rank and file movement for the six hour 
day no cut in pay. This must be accompa- 
nied by the immediate setting into motion of 
a massive public works program at union 
wages. 

Unless this happens, the millions of cur- 
rently unemployed, plus the millions just 
coming into the labor market, will never have 
jobs. 

Urgently needed also is the removal of dis- 
criminatory tariff barriers to trade with the 
Socialist countries, and trade with the Arab 
and developing countries on an equal basis. 
This trade makes jobs. 

A key demand of such a rank and file 
movement should be for tax relief for work- 
ing people, calling for no taxes on family 
incomes of $25,000 per year or less; shifting 
the tax burden to the corporations, job-to- 
job unemployment insurance at levels high 
enough to meet today’s inflation; food 
stamps and welfare allotments for those in 
need. It requires pouring billions of dollars 
into housing and public works, billions that 
can and must be taken from the $10 billion 
war budget. 


As an example of Communist Party 
involvement in “grassroots” support for 
H.R. 50, on January 9, 1975, Richard 
Ashby reported in the Daily World on 
preparations for January 15, 1975, dem- 
onstrations in Chicago. Ashby wrote: 


Cuicaco. JANUARY 8.—Chicagoans will 
demonstrate for jobs here Jan. 15, in one of 
a series of actions around the country on 
that date in support of full-employment 
legislation and other goals. 

The action here is being organized by a 
coalition of labor, religious and community 
organizations. 

JOBS BILL 

The coalition is seeking to pressure Con- 
gress to pass the full-employment bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Augustus Hawkins (D-Calif.) 
and Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.). 

b > . . . 

Coordinators of the Chicago action are 
Frances Davis, from Operation PUSH; Sylvia 
Kushner, from the Chicago Peace Council; 
and Don Jones, President of American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees Local 1395. 
Jones is also chairman of Chicago Acts 
Against Inflation (CAAT). 

COMMUNIST SUPPORT 


Ishmael Flory, chairman, and Jack Kling, 
state secretary of the Illinois Communist 
Party today issued a statement calling for 
support for the Jan. 15 demonstration here: 


Ashby did not mention in the Daily 
World that Sylvia Kushner, one of the 
three coordinators of the demonstration, 
is an identified member of the Com- 
munist Party. Nor did he mention at that 
point that Chicago Acts Against Infla- 
tion—CAAI—is the Chicago affiliate of 
CPUSA’s National Coalition To Fight 
Inflation and Unemployment. 

Also of interest in this matter is an 
article by Fred Gaboury, the Communist 
Party’s Midwest trade union secretary 
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mentioned previously in this response, in 
the April 1975, issue of Labor Today, the 
Communist Party’s trade union publica- 
tion lately described by Gus Hall as “the 
TUAD organ.” 

Gaboury’s article, “Mobilization 
Against Unemployment,” read in part: 

Labor Today readers should welcome the 
initiative of the National Coalition to Pight 
Inflation and Unemployment in calling for a 
nation-wide demonstration against inflation 
and unemployment in Washington, D.C. 

Organized to bring mass pressure on a 
reluctant Congress to take immediate action 
to deal with growing unemployment and 
continued inflation, one of the demonstra- 
tion’s chief legislative goals will be the 
“Equal Opportunity and Full Employment 
Act of 1976,” popularly known as the 
Hawkins-Reuss Bill. Numbered “H-50” in the 
House of Representatives and “S-50” in the 
Senate where it has been introduced by 
Hubert Humphrey, this bill would mandate 
as government policy, the right of all citizens 
to a job. (A detailed analysis of the Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment Act of 
1976 is to be found, beginning on Page 1, 
in the February issue of LT.) 


In addition, the March 1975, issue of 
Economic Notes, the publication of Labor 
Research Associates, founded some four 
decades ago by Alexander Trachtenberg 
and cited as “a direct auxiliary of the 
Communist Party,” characterized H.R. 
50 in these terms: 

The most advanced bill in Congress, pop- 
ularly dubbed the Hawkins Bill (sponsored 
by Congressman Hawkins and by Senator 
Humphrey) is H.R. 50, “The Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Pull Employment Act of 1975." 

. > * . e 

The Hawkins Bill * * * represents a tre- 
mendous advance over the Employment Act 
of 1946. It codifies full employment as a 
new government responsibility to the work- 
ing class. 


I wish to express my deepest appre- 
ciation for my. distinguished colleague’s 
publishing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the names of those who have testified 
concerning H.R. 50. The witness list 
shows that the greatest majority of wit- 
nesses were persons of honor and 
integrity. 

However, several persons who are 
either identified CPUSA members or ac- 
tively involved in CPUSA front organiza- 
tions did manage to testify. 

These include Felicia Coward of the 
Young Workers Liberation League; and 
the Honorable Coleman Young, identified 
in sworn testimony by Mrs. Berenice 
Baldwin as attending Marxist-Leninist 
education classes open only to members 
of the Communist Party, in addition to 
Doug Likkel of the YWLL. 

A brief review of those with recent 
activities in CPUSA fronts includes Rey. 
Al Dortch, a founding sponsor and par- 
ticipant in the CPUSA’s National Alliance 
Against Racist and Political Repression; 
initiating sponsor of CPUSA’s National 
Anti-Imperialist Movement in Solidarity 
With African Liberation and former head 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference-West; Lucy Fried, coordina- 
tor of the Coalition for Economic Sur- 
vival, a local chapter of the National 
Coalition To Fight Inflation and Unem- 
ployment; and a rather interesting per- 
son, Brian Williams. 
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Mr. Brian Williams wrote an article 
in the April issue of Labor Today, the 
publication of the CPUSA and National 
Coordinating Committee for Trade Union 
Action and Democracy, describing how 
TUAD was setting up another front to 
deal with the unemployment crisis. The 
article read: 

FIGHT For JOBS MOUNTS IN PHILADELPHIA 

(By Brian Williams) 

In Philadelphia, unemployment is at its 
highest level since the end of World War 
II. Massive lay-offs and plant closings are 
coming every week. Unemployment compen- 
sation is running out for thousands. 

In response to the growing crisis, the 
Philadelphia Committee for Trade Union 
Action and Democracy has initiated the 
Committee for Full Employment from the 
ranks of unemployed workers. 

The Committee for Full Employment 
(CFE) is mounting a campaign to educate 
and inform people about the Hawkins- 
Humphrey Full Employment Bill. In three 
weeks CFE collected 3,000 signatures at one 
unemployment center on a petition support- 
ing the bill. 

The CFE has met with Congressman 
Hawkins who agreed to hold fact-finding 
hearings in the Philadelphia area. CFE is 
building a coalition of trade unions and peo- 
ple’s organizations to sponsor these hearings. 

The Committee is also building commit- 
tees of the unemployed in communities and 
local unions. It is sponsoring a program of 
legal counseling on the unemployment laws 
which has already helped many unemployed 
workers obtain their rights to compensation. 
CFE is training its members in the unem- 
ployment laws in order to expand the coun- 
seling service. 

The Committee is now in the process of 
getting a bill introduced into the State Legis- 
lature which calls for: 

Extension of unemployment compensation 
from 52 weeks to the duration of the lay-off. 

Medicare cards for the unemployed. 

Increasing unemployment compensation 
to 75% of gross pay with a $60 minimum and 
$250 maximum. 

Extending unemployment compensation to 
all jobless workers including first time job 
seekers. 

A moratorium on all repossessions and 
evictions. 

The opening of temporary emergency cen- 
ters to process new claims. 

The Committee for Full Employment hopes 
to see the formation of a broad coalition of 
people's organizations to come to grips with 
the economic crisis and works closely with 
Operation Fightback, affiliate of the National 
Coalition Against Inflation and Unemploy- 
ment. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that my 
colleagues will agree with me that the 
Communist Party has a right to seek to 
present its views—or rather, those of the 
Kremlin—to the public. However, when 
they seek to do so by deceit and trickery, 
they should be exposed. 

I am informed as to the tactics of the 
Communist Party, because I read its pub- 
lications—Daily World, Economic Notes, 
Labor Today, Young Worker, Freedom- 
ways, Political Affairs. 

I do this because of personal interest, 
not for pleasure, and I do not expect 
every one of my colleagues to wade 
through these publications in order to 
determine the shifting tactics of the U.S. 
voice of the Kremlin. Nor can a busy 
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congressional office assign more than a 
minimum of staff time to any such 
project. 

My colleagues will remember that the 
House formerly had a full committee to 
do just this sort of informational work. 
Approached by national and local groups 
to make laws or repeal laws on every con- 
ceivable subject, we need a Committee on 
Internal Security to examine these pres- 
sure groups and determine which are 
legitimate and which merely the dis- 
guised tactical fronts of the Soviet Un- 
ion, the Communist Chinese, the Cubans, 
the North Vietnamese, et cetera. 


OVERTURES TOWARD CUBA— 
WHEN WILL WE LEARN? 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, the archi- 
tects of American foreign policy during 
the past three decades have not been 
known for their ability to learn from 
history. Time and time again they have 
been fooled by the same rhetoric and 
burned by the same blunders. They con- 
tinue to pursue nebulous policies which 
reflect no conviction, no national pur- 
pose and no comprehension of our ad- 
versaries’ goals and strategies. We have 
experienced an uninterrupted string of 
setbacks as a result of a foreign policy 
which, in the final analysis, translates 
into conciliation at any cost. 

As a new chapter in our relations with 
Communist Cuba begins to unfold, it 
appears that we are once again blinding 
ourselves to the lessons of our own ex- 
perience. Consider the recent chronology 
of events in this regard: 

Last fall, Cuban dictator Fidel Castro 
delivered a fiery speech devoted entirely 
to bitter denouncements of the United 
States. The very next day he was enter- 
taining two prominent U.S. Senators 
(Javits and PELL). At a midnight press 
conference in Havana, the Senators pro- 
claimed to the world, “We believe that 
Premier Castro is interested in working 
toward better relations with the United 
States.” 

In the ensuing months, Mr. Speaker, 
Americans again witnessed anti-Ameri- 
canism at work in another part of the 
world—Southeast Asia. The tragic and 
brutal capture of Cambodia and South 
Vietnam by Communist forces was a 
graphic reminder to all Americans that 
Communist aggression is not a right- 
wing theory; it is a harsh reality. The 
devastating victory of these insurgent 
armies was made possible by: First, the 
signing of the Paris peace accords, which 
the United States honored and the Com- 
munists did not; and second, the massive 
supplying of these forces by Red China 
and Russia. While our leaders expound- 
ed upon the virtues of “détente” with 
these two nations and lauded the United 
States financing of truck plants, chemi- 
cal factories, and advanced computer 
technology in the U.S.S.R., the Russian 
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trucks kept rolling down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail toward Saigon. 

Now Cuba is in the news again. South 
Dakota’s Senator GEORGE McGovern has 
just returned from a 3-day guided tour 
of the island with dictator Castro at his 
side. McGovern promptly called for a 
normalization of relations with Cuba fol- 
lowing his trip. Even as reports were 
filing in of the human atrocities in South- 
east Asia, including the forced evacu- 
ation of Phnom Penh’s 2 million resi- 
dents and seizure of their property, the 
Senator was explaining how desirable 
it would be to resume trade relations 
with Communist Cuba. The State De- 
partment and the White House joined 
in the conciliatory chorus with lower 
key refrains of the same tune. Almost 
simultaneously, Premier Castro was 
delivering another oration—this one of- 
fering congratulations and moral sup- 
port to the victors in Southeast Asia for 
their defeat of “Yankee imperialism.” 

Indeed, when will we learn? I am one 
American who is tired of seeing our for- 
eign policy be conducted on bended knee 
with an outstretched fistful of U.S. tax 
dollars. I, for one, feel it is time for 
America to stand up for its people and 
its principles by serving notice on all 
enemies of human freedom that our 
policy of conciliation toward tyranny has 
come to an end. 

Some will ignore Castro's bitter anti- 
Americanism, Mr. Speaker. Some will ig- 
nore his exportation of Communist revo- 
lution throughout Latin America. Some 
will ignore the appalling lack of human 
freedom and dignity within Cuba’s bor- 
ders, causing more than 650,000 Cubans 
to flee to America against great odds. 
Some will ignore the existence of Rus- 
sian military presence 90 miles from our 
shores. Some will ignore almost anything 
if it will help to bring about an acquies- 
cent, conciliatory policy toward Cuba, 
but I am not one of them. 

Neither, I might add, are most Ida- 
hoans. A postal patron survey I con- 
ducted in the First District last year re- 
vealed that better than two out of every 
three Idahoans are opposed to diplo- 
matic recognition of Communist Cuba. 
One only wishes that our foreign policy 
“experts” in the Federal Government 
had as much backbone and as much com- 
monsense. Perhaps these “‘experts” could 
stroll down to the Jefferson Memorial 
some day and reacquaint themselves with 
the principles of the Nation they are 
supposed to represent. The words of 
Thomas Jefferson are inscribed there in 
bold letters: “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 


THE “MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1975 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. military actions taken 
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last night and early this morning to 
rescue the SS Mayaguez and her crew 
will undoubtedly be a source of contro- 
versy for some time to come. Congres- 
sional investigations of the incident 
should, and will no doubt take place. We 
must obtain a clear picture of the se- 
quence of eyents which led to the recap- 
ture of the ship by U.S. Marines and of 
the action which took place on Tang 
Island, as well as the air strikes made by 
our planes on targets located on the 
Cambodian mainland. 

However, on the information which is 
available, I can only conclude that Presi- 
dent Ford acted correctly throughout 
the incident, and made the right deci- 
sion when he ordered military action be 
taken to rescue the 39 crewmen of the 
Mayaguez. 

Normally, I would be appalled at the 
prospect of renewed fighting in South- 
east Asia, especially if it involyed Ameri- 
can troops. However, the Mayaguez 
seizure involves special problems and 
issues which cannot be ignored, 

It is important to remember that our 
Government attempted to have the ship 
released through diplomatic channels 
prior to the military action. Since the 
new Cambodian Government has no re- 
lations with any other nations, this was 
an extremely difficult task. All channels 
available to us were apparently ex- 
hausted, including communications 
through the People’s Republic of China 
and the United Nations. 

The Cambodian Government itself did 
not make any statement on the seizure 
of the ship, or the fate of the crew, until 
American military action was already 
underway. At that point, President Ford 
asked for confirmation of the fact that 
Cambodia intended to release the ship 
and crew, offering to cease all military 
operations if the crew were released 
immediately. 

Before we begin to protest another 
“act of belligerence” by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, we should take some time and 
examine a few basic facts. 

We were not the aggressor in this 
incident. The Mayaguez is an unarmed, 
privately owned merchant ship on a reg- 
ular run through waters which have al- 
Ways been assumed to be international 
territory. When fired upon and seized by 
the Cambodian gunship, the vessel was 
assumed to be covered by the “right of 
innocent passage.” 

American lives could only be consid- 
ered as jeopardized by the actions of the 
Cambodian Government. 

The inherent right of the United 
States, or any nation, to enjoy peaceful 
commercial traffic on the high seas was 
being challenged on the basis of a dis- 
puted claim to jurisdiction over inter- 
national waters. 

And apparently, the operation was a 
success, since all members of the crew, 
as well as the Mayaguez, were recovered. 
Unfortunately, this was accomplished at 
the cost of at least two American lives 
and loss of military equipment. 

In looking at the long-range aspects 
of the problem, it becomes apparent that 
sooner or later, an American action of 
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this sort was inevitable, unless we are 
willing to surrender responsibility for 
the safety of U.S. seamen. I sincerely 
hope we are not ready to do so. 

If the United States wishes to main- 
tain and strengthen its merchant ma- 
rine fleet, we cannot allow any nation 
to seize, harass, and obstruct our vessels 
at will. Of course, force is always a last 
resort. But apparently, in today’s world, 
we cannot rule out completely the pros- 
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pect of U.S. military action to protect 
our rights on the high seas. 

In southern California, we are very 
familiar with this problem, since tuna 
boats, based in our harbors, have been 
seized by Ecuador and other South 
American nations claiming a territorial 
right 200 miles off their coasts. This has 
been going on for more than 20 years, 
and the United States has been totally 
ineffective in stopping the seizures. 
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Had he allowed Cambodia to do as it 
Pleased with the Mayaguez and its crew, 
the United States would have lost all 
credibility as a protector of its rights 
on the high seas, and as a government 
concerned with the safety of its citizens. 

Force should always be a last resort. 
Unfortunately, the new Cambodian Gov- 
ernment left us with no alternative in 
this latest incident. 


SENATE—Monday, May 19, 1975 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., and was 
called to order by Hon. DALE BUMPERS, 2 
Senator from the State of Arkansas. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God Omnipotent, Ruler over all 
nations from everlasting to everlasting, 
grant to us who labor here an awareness 
both of Thy guidance and of Thy judg- 
ment. Speak to our hearts when faith 
grows faint, when vision is dim, when 
patriotism fades, when courage fails, and 
love grows cold. Keep us hopeful, reso- 
lute, steadfast, and wise. Strengthen our 
trust in the invincibility of goodness and 
in the triumph of justice. In our daily 
duties grant us strength and courage to 
strive for the better world yet to come; 
for Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1975. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. DALE BUMP- 
ERS, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BUMPERS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 16, 1975, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDING THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
GUAM AND THE REVISED OR- 
GANIC ACT OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 133. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4269) to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam and the Revised Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Michigan 
seek recognition? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes each. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY STATE SENATOR 
JOHN DeCAMP OF NEBRASKA ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the war 
in Vietnam divided this country as no 
other war has ever done. 

Some people have said in substance 
that we should forget Vietnam and not 
ask any questions. 

I disagree. 

I believe that we should find out why 
our Armed Forces were not permitted 
to win the war. Why did we not heed 
Generals MacArthur and Wedemeyer in 
the years before? 

I believe that we need to determine 
what mistakes were made, how we blun- 
dered into a war so widely repudiated 
in its ensuing years, how foreign policy 
in this country should be made, and 
what was the effect of congressional 
interference in the performance of the 
constitutional duties of the President. 

We lost over 50,000 men in that war 
and hundreds of thousands of others 
were wounded or maimed. We owe 
them, and their families, some answers. 

State Senator John DeCamp of 
Neligh, Nebr., sent me a personal state- 
ment formulating many of the ques- 
tions we still have to face. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of Senator DeCamp’s 
remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THis Is ALPHA—NOT OMEGA 
(By Senator John W. DeCamp) 

Americans heaved a sigh of relief; Jane 
Fonda followers feel victorious; Saigon shall 
henceforth be known as Ho Chi Minh City; 
and Americans believe Vietnam has finally 
been put to rest and we have reached the 
end. 

But is it the end or is it really just the 
beginning of our problems? 

“The United States can’t be the world’s 
policeman,” “The Domino Theory is for the 
birds,” “The United States has no business 
in Vietnam,” “Hey, Hey, LBJ, how many boys 
did you kill today,” “Those people would be 
better off under Communism anyway," and 
finally, “Peace with Honor.” 

Remember them, they are the “magic 
phrases” over which 210,000,000 Americans 
battled verbally and physically for almost 
a decade. 

“I BELIEVE” 

I believe America will learn that our sur- 
render in Vietnam will turn out to be as 
humiliating and devastating a defeat as our 
victory in World War II was glorious and 
beneficial. I believe the Domino Theory will 
have meaning when the Communists open 
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up wars in Laos, Thailand, Indonesia, South 
Korea, the Philippines and other places. I 
believe our surrender in Vietnam and our 
capitulation to the Communists may set the 
cornerstone for the beginnings of a third 
world war. 

I believe history’s lesson of World War II 
in which the British thought they bought 
peace in the world by surrendering land to 
Hitler will repeat itself again. Peace was not 
bought then and “peace with honor” will not 
be bought now thru surrender. Those who 
fail to read history are condemned to repeat 
the mistakes of the past. And Americans 
weary of Vietnam and the problems there will 
find that the wages of losing are much more 
grim than the difficulties of winning. 

Who is to blame for it all? There is enough 
blame to go around for everybody. 

I am bitter about the war. As a soldier 
in Vietnam, we Americans were never allowed 
to really win the war. We tried to fight with 
American boys instead of providing the in- 
centive required to make the South Viet- 
mamese fight for themselves. 

We created corruption by drowning the 
country in money and American aid, and 
then condemned the Vietnamese people for 
being corrupt after we had corrupted them. 
We put into office in South Vietnam cor- 
rupt leaders and made sure they stayed in 
office while the South Vietnamese and every- 
body else knew they were corrupt. We created 
a South Vietnamese army lacking leader- 
ship, totally dependent upon American air 
power and fire power—a Vietnamese army 
so dependent upon western luxury and pro- 
tection that they were unable to fight when 
required. 

We were busy “Americanizing" the Viet- 
namese all the time we were calling it the 
Vietnamization program. 

It is a fact of life—whether rightly so or 
not—that three-quarters of the world popu- 
lation respects only the nation which has 
the most power. We may not be able to be 
the world’s policeman, but without a world 
policeman we guarantee a vigilante world. 
That is what we will see take place in South- 
east Asia and it will spread. 

One of the burdens of a system of freedom 
is the responsibility to maintain and guar- 
antee freedom for others. The freedom of 
Asians cannot be surrendered without sur- 
rendering a piece ultimately of our freedom. 


“WHAT NOW” 


Moving into our two hundredth year of 
American freedom, this country may face a 
tougher challenge than any war thus far. 
With the Communist conquest of a major 
portion of the world moving at high speed, 
we must face up to the realities of world 
politics and the survival of our system with- 
in this world. 

And if we back down again, it will prob- 
ably be the last time—at least the last 
time under our system of government and 
the freedoms we have known. 

The truth is, we surrendered once too 
many already and we can probably be as- 
sured that motions have been set in force 
which will guarantee that within the next 
five to ten years we will have to face up to 
the question of whether we are willing to 
fight all the way to survive. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the 
United States was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. Bumpers) 
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laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting the nomination of Norman R. 
Augustine, of Virginia, to be Under Sec- 
retary of the Army, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


At 12:15 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed the 
following bills: 

S. 326. An Act to amend section 2 of the 
Act of June 30, 1954, as amended, providing 
for the continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of. the Pacific Islands; 

H.R. 4481. An Act making emergency em- 
ployment appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5357. An Act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
promotion of tourist travel; and 

H.R. 6894. An Act making appropriations 
for special assistance to refugees from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bills (S. 326) and (H.R. 
6894) were subsequently signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
BUMPERS). 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Bumpers) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— (S. Doc. 
No. 94-58) 


A communication from the President of the 
United, States transmitting a proposed sup- 
plemental appropriation in the amount of 
$2,140,000 for fiscal year 1975 and an amend- 
ment to a request now pending before Con- 
gress for supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1975 in the amount of $380,000 for 
the Department of Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY CoUNCIL 
ON CHILD NUTRITION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Fourth Annual Report of the National 
Advisory Council on Child Nutrition (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
value of property, supplies, and commodities 
provided by the Berlin Magistrate, and under 
German Offset Agreement for the quarter 
January 1, 1975, through March 31, 1975; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

PUBLICATION OF THE FEDERAL POWER 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission transmitting a report en- 
titled “All Electric Homes in the United 
States, 1974” (with an accompanying publica- 
tion); to the Committee on Commerce. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
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islation to extend the authorizations for ap- 
propriations in the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. : 
REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue Development Corporation 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Corporation dated January 28, 
1975 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation establishing a program for 
the preservation of additional historic prop- 
erties throughout the Nation, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interlor transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the position of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

PROPOSED RESEARCH CONTRACT BY THE 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Eight letters from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of proposed research 
contracts entered into by the Department 
of the Interior (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BUMPERS) : 

Eleven petitions from citizens of Kansas 
and Missouri seeking a redress of grievances; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A resolution of the St. Petersburg Wom- 
an’s Club of St. Petersburg, Fla., urging 
that mandatory retirement age be abolished; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A petition signed by sundry citizens of 
Skokie, Ill., urging continued support of and 
for Israel; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations; 

A petition signed by sundry citizens of 
New York State urging the reduction of doc- 
tors’ malpractice insurance costs; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution of the South Suburban May- 
ors’ and Managers’ Association relating to 
operations of the U.S. Postal Service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 4109. An act to amend the Grand 
Canyon National Park Enlargement Act 
(88 Stat. 2089) (Rept. No. 94-143). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment to the title: 

S. 1123. A bill to establish the Indian Na- 
tions Scenic Trail (Rept. No. 94-144). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
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on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
amendment: 

S. 288. A bill to amend the Land and Wa- 
ter Conservation Fund Act of 1965 so as to 
authorize the development of indoor recrea- 
tion facilities in certain areas (Rept. No. 
94-145). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 920. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1976, and the period of 
July 1, 1976, through September 30, 1976, 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, 
and other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength for each active duty com- 
ponent and the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces and 
of civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense, and to authorize the military train- 
ing student loans, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 94-146) . 


with an 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, May 19, 1975, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the enrolied bill (S. 326) to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the act of June 30, 1954, as 
amended, providing for the continuance 
of civil government for the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1762. A bill to prohibit the giving of 
appropriated funds or property purchased 
therewith to any person of any foreign 
country, to prohibit the acceptance of for- 
eign gifts by Federal employees, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1763. A bill to limit certain fees which 
may be charged or accepted by an attorney 
for services performed in connection with 
certain civil actions brought in Federal 
courts. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1764. A bill to establish a national ceme- 
tery in the State of Delaware. Referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1765. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code by limiting tax shelters, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1766. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Edison Birthplace National His- 
toric Site. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1767. A bill to amend section 2004 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
in computing the 6-year maximum active 
duty service of any member of the Armed 
Forces for purposes of qualifying for being 
detailed as a student to a law school, any 
period of time such member was a prisoner 
of war shall be disregarded. Referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1768. A bill to amend the Act of Au- 
gust 16, 1971, which established the National 
Advisory Committee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere, to provide that appointments thereto 
be made, in part, by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 1769. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to provide space in 
the Old Post Office Building to tenants ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 1770. A bill to regulate commerce and 
promote the general welfare by providing in- 
centives and assistance, based on detailed 
data and information, that will increase the 
amount of transportation by railroad rather 
than by less energy-efficient modes in order 
to conserve limited resources of energy and 
will alleviate unemployment, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1762. A bill to prohibit the giving of 
appropriated funds or property pur- 
chased therewith to any person of any 
foreign country, to prohibit the accept- 
ance of foreign gifts by Federal employ- 
ees, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
FOREIGN GIFT-GIVING AMENDMENT TO THE 

STATE, JUSTICE AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, with 
our economy in precarious condition, it 
is up to the Congress to redouble our ef- 
forts to monitor national spending pri- 
orities. With unemployment looming 
dangerously close to 9 percent—20 per- 
cent in some industries—and talk of a 
$70 billion deficit reverberating across 
the country, it is essential that we assure 
the American taxpayer that his dollars 
are being spent only to address our most 
pressing national needs. The giving and 
receiving of expensive gifts as part of our 
international diplomacy is not a priority 
item and should be seriously curtailed— 
now. 

Today I am introducing an amend- 
ment that would virtually eliminate ex- 
travagant gift-giving and gift-receiving 
among U.S. Government officials and 
foreign dignitaries. My amendment to 
the State Department authorization bill 
would provide three controls over the 
giving and receiving of gifts among U.S. 
and foreign officials. 

First, the amendment prohibits the 
purchase of gifts for persons of foreign 
countries with appropriated funds in ex- 
cess of $50. The same applies to the re- 
ceipt of gifts by U.S. officials” 

Second, the amendment requires that 
the President make a report to Congress 
each year describing any gifts provided 
with nonappropriated funds or from pri- 
vate sources, passing through the Gov- 
ernment to any person of any foreign 
country. The report would be submitted 
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to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Third, the foreign gift-giving amend- 
ment would grant authority to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to audit annually 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
Fund at the State Department—a catch- 
all slush fund that has been used for 
everything from jewelry to disaster re- 
lief emergencies. 

Mr. President, on October 2, 1974, I 
presented amendment 1873 to the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, requiring the 
President to report all properties of $50 
or more purchased with appropriated 
funds which were given by him or any 
officer in the Federal Government to any 
person of any foreign country. That 
amendment passed but died when the 
foreign aid bill was subsequently recom- 
mitted to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for further consideration. 

On December 3, 1974, I introduced 
another amendment to S. 3394, the For- 
eign Assistance Act, that would have pro- 
hibited the expenditure of taxpayer 
funds for the giving of gifts costing more 
than $50 to foreign heads of state or other 
foreign dignitaries. Also contained in 
that amendment was the understanding 
that the receipt of gifts from these for- 
eign officials would also be eliminated. 
With assurances from my distinguished 
colleague, Senator McGee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I withdrew my 
amendment with the understanding that 
subsequent comprehensive, corrective 
legislation on gift-giving would receive 
careful committee consideration. Sena- 
tor McGee has been most cooperative and 
has been of great assistance to me in 
gathering information from the Depart- 
ment of State. In the meantime, I have 
continued my own investigation of the 
magnitude of this activity in the Federal 
Government. 

Let us briefly review some of the gift- 
giving activities of our Federal officials 
over the past few years. 

Gift-giving by American diplomatic 
Officials has grown way out of proportion. 
In fact the State Department, which 
spends nearly $1,000,000 annually to ad- 
minister Federal gift-giving, admits that 
gift-giving has quadrupled over the last 
25 years. 

One slap in the face of the American 
taxpayer came in the form of the unprec- 
edented gift of a $3 million VH3A Si- 
korsky helicopter to Egyptian President 
Sadat by former President Nixon. The 
State Department defended this lavish 
expenditure of tax dollars as being “ese 
sential to the national interest of the 
United States.” The General Accounting 
Office had a different point of view and 
said that “although not strictly illegal, 
the gift of a $3 million helicopter to 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt was 
contrary to the intent of Congress”— 
GAO Report No. B-181244, October 31, 
1974. 

On President Nixon’s journey to the 
Near East, 76 other personal gifts—rang- 
ing from expensive crystal to gold 
jewelry—were presented to various for- 
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eign dignitaries at taxpayers’ expense. 
In looking over the 76 gifts—from 6 
Winslow Homer plates in a velvet-lined 
mahogany case to Steuben crystal—it is 
evident that this extravagant give-away 
program is costing the American tax- 
payer a bundle. The funds for these gifts 
came out of the $2.1 million slush fund 
called emergencies in the diplomatic and 
consular services account at the State 
Department. 

And who can forget the $10 million 
in Egyptian pounds donated to Mrs. 
Sadat’s favorite charity—the Loyalty 
and Hope Society—an organization that 
helps give medical treatment to several 
Arab nations’ civilian and military per- 
sonnel? To make this example of waste- 
ful spending all the more ludicrous, the 
United States received no guarantees as 
to how this money would be spent? 

I asked the GAO to gather cost in- 
formation on these and other gifts, but 
the State Department has refused to 
fully disclose the purpose of the expendi- 
tures and the names of foreign diplo- 
mats receiving gifts courtesy of the 
American taxpayer. My investigation 
and those of the General Account- 
ing Office were met with strong re- 
sistance. The State Department con- 
tinues to secretly operate its Federal ver- 
sion of the “Spiegel catalogue.” 

Mr. President, it is time to stop this 
waste of tax dollars. What did the $3 
million helicopter buy us? What good 
did the $10 million charity donation do 
for the United States? And why do we 
need to give out hundreds of personal 
gifts, wasting thousands of dollars 
annually? 

Loyalty and diplomatic support can- 
not be bought. We should stop trying. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will see fit to support this amendment, 
thus laying to rest this extravagant prac- 
tice and injecting a small but significant 
breath of confidence into our fiscal re- 
sponsibility to the beleaguered American 
taxpayer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1762 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide certain 
basic authority for the Department of State”, 
approved August 1, 1956, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
“following new section: 

“Src. 17. (a) No property purchased with 
appropriated funds in excess of fifty dollars 
(350) and no appropriated funds in excess 
of fifty dollars ($50) may be given to any 
person of any foreign country. 

“(b) Not later than 30 days following the 
end of each fiscal year, the President shall 
transmit a report to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate describing fully 
and completely— 

“(1) any gift given on behalf of any per- 
son, by, or with the assistance of, any of- 
ficer or employee of the United States to any 
person of any foreign country; and 

™“(2) the activities of such officer or em- 
ployee with respect to the giving of such 
gift, 
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“(c) Any financial transaction involving 
any funds made available to meet unforeseen 
emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service shall be audited by the 
Comptroller General and reports hereon 
made to the Congress to such extent and at 
such times as he may determine necessary. 
The representatives of the General Account- 
ing Office shall have access to all books, 
accounts, records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property pertaining to such 
financial transaction and necessary to facili- 
tate the audit.”, 

(b)(1) Section 7342 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking out the section caption 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“§ 7342. Foreign gifts and decorations”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) Congress does not consent to the ac- 
cepting or retaining by an employee of any 
gift in excess of fifty dollars ($50). No gift 
may be accepted by an employee.” 

(2) Item 7342 in the analysis of sub- 
chapter IV of chapter 73 of such title 5 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“7342. Foreign gifts and decorations.” 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only with respect to gifts 
tendered on or after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1763. A bill to limit certain fees 
which may be charged or accepted by 
an attorney for services performed in 
connection with certain civil actions 
brought in Federal courts. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, as I am 
sure most of my colleagues are aware, on 
May 1 physicians in northern California 
refused to perform all but emergency op- 
erations in protest to the high cost of 
malpractice insurance premiums. The 
Washington Post reported on May 12, 
that the strike has spread from the San 
Francisco Bay area to Sacramento and 
San Jose, and that doctors in Los Ange- 
les and San Diego are also considering 
walkouts. The strike has emptied half 
of the hospital beds in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, hospitals have laid off 
30 percent of the nonmedical staff, and 
losses are estimated at about $200,000 a 
day. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare expects the crisis to 
hit the States of Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, and New 
Jersey soon. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
that I hope will provide the States with 
a good model and will encourage them to 
adopt similar legislation to deal with the 
malpractice problem. This legislation will 
limit the fee that an attorney may 
charge or collect for his services in the 
prosecution of any medical malpractice 
case filed in any Federal court or brought 
before any Federal agency. 

The ractice crisis is a result of the 
rapidly increasing cost to the few insur- 
ance companies which carry medical 
liability insurance. This increased cost 
to the insurance companies has led to 
increased insurance premiums for physi- 
cians and hospitals, and the threat of 
the unavailability of medical liability in- 
surance at any price. 

Several factors are responsible for the 
current medical malpractice insurance 
crisis, including the increasing number 
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of medical malpractice claims that are 
filed, the very large awards given to the 
claimants, the high cost of expert wit- 
nesses, prolonged deliberations, and 
above all, the somewhat exorbitant con- 
tingency fees many attorneys receive for 
malpractice cases. The Secretary’s Com- 
mission on Medical Malpractice found 
that almost all plaintiff attorneys use a 
contingent fee in medical malpractice 
cases. The most common fee rate is 3344 
percent of the recovery, and there are 
reports of attorneys charging 50 percent 
and more of the award to the injured 
person. 

In the past 10 years the amount of 
medical malpractice claims has increased 
Significantly. Ten years ago 6,000 claims 
were filed for negligence against a health 
professional or health care institution 
which in 1974, 12,500 claims were filed. 
Juries are currently making awards for 
individual claims for hundreds of thou- 
sands and even millions of dollars. 

In my own State of Delaware, the 
Delaware Medical Society has a 5-year 
guaranteed medical malpractice insur- 
ance policy with Aetna Life & Casualty 
Co. Aetna has guaranteed to insure the 
Medical Society members until 1976, how- 
ever, the rates are not guaranteed, and 
are reviewed annually. In 1971, the class 
I physician who performed no surgery, 
paid an annual premium of $395; last 
year the same physician paid a premium 
of $710. The increase in premiums for 
specialists during the same period was 
even greater. In 1971, a thoractic or 
vascular surgeon in Delaware paid a lia- 
bility premium of $1,843, and last year 
the premium was increased to $6,213 for 
the year. Although rates have not been 
determined for 1976, the Delaware Medi- 
cal Society anticipates an increase of 
100 percent. 

I do not believe that the number of 
claims made against the medical pro- 
fession represents a deterioration of the 
quality of medical car. in the United 
States. Our country has the finest and 
best qualified physicians and allied 
health professionals in the world, and it 
is our most competent, most highly 
skilled specialists who are experiencing 
the greatest number of suits against 
them, who are paying the highest insur- 
ance premiums, and who are threatened 
most by the increasing unavailability of 
liability insurance. 

Many experts state that the contin- 
gent fee is an incentive for plaintiff's at- 
torney, and contributes to the large num- 
ber of claims and the high awards that 
are made. It is stated that juries who are 
aware of the costs of a law suit, and who 
consider the contingent fee that the at- 
torney is charging the injured claimant, 
tend to increase the amount of the award 
to compensate for these legal fees. 

According to studies of the medical 
malpractice system, the victim receives 
between 17 and 38 percent of the total 
malpractice insurance premium dollar as 
benefits. By contrast, social security 
beneficiaries receive 97 percent and tort 
automobile liability claimants receive 44 
percent of the premium dollar. 

The bill that I am introducing today 
does not impose limits on the recovery 
for claims regarding medical malprac- 
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tice. It does not interfere with the cause 
of action or with the settlement of fees, 
and it does not reduce the liability of any 
health professional or hospital in the 
case of medical malpractice. It only af- 
fords a limit on the amount that an at- 
torney can recover for his services, from 
an award made to the injured person in 
the suit. 

It is the intent of this bill that in no 
event shall an hourly rate exceed the per- 
centages stated in the bill. The percent- 
ages are regarded to be the upper limit 
that an attorney may charge a claimant 
for representing him in a medical mal- 
practice case under Federal jurisdiction. 

It is my contention that the Federal 
role in solving the medical malpractice 
crisis should be limited. Not enough data 
is available to support a single, uniform, 
or national solution to the broblem. I do 
believe that Federal Government has the 
responsibility of setting the example for 
the States to follow, and of providing 
data, assistance, and guidance. Each 
State has its individual problems, some 
more severe than others, and over 35 
States have introduced legislation to deal 
with their individual situations. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
this legislation to apply only to cases of 
Federal jurisdiction. I believe that if 
similar legislation is adopted by the 
States, one major step will be taken to- 
ward eliminating the medical malprac- 
tice crisis. 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1764. A bill to establish a national 
cemetery in the State of Delaware. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

NATIONAL CEMETERY FOR STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to introduce a bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a national cemetery in the 
State of Delaware. 

According to the 1970 census, there 
were at that time 78,077 veterans in 
Delaware. Of these 14,950 were veterans 
of World War I and other services; 34,018 
were of World War I; 2,400 were of the 
Korean conflict and World War II; 
12,984 were of the Korean conflict; and 
13,725 were of the Vietnam war. I learned 
from the Veterans’ Administration Cen- 
ter in Wilmington, Del, that as of 
June 30, 1974, the total has risen to ap- 
proximately 79,000. 

Mr. President, these veterans have 
served the United States of America with 
honor when duty called. Many of them 
would like to be buried in a national 
cemetery close to where their loved ones 
and friends live. The families and friends 
who survive the deceased veterans should 
not have to travel long distances to the 
grave sites. Yet there is no national cem- 
etery in the State of Delaware, and the 
ones in the adjoining States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, or New Jersey are closed. 
The closest one is Ariington National 
Cemetery in Virginia. However, Arling- 
ton is already overcrowded and it is not 
every veteran than can be buried there. 
This is all the more reason a centrally 
located cemetery should be established 
in Delaware to serve the four States. 

Mr. President, the wishes of the vet- 
erans of Delaware have been amply re- 
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fiected in Senate Concurrent Resolutions 
No. 56 and No. 11 of the 128th Delaware 
General Assembly. Pursuant to these res- 
olutions, Gov. Sherman W. Tribbitt of 
the State of Delaware on March 7, 1975, 
appointed a group of prominent leaders 
of Delaware's veterans service organiza- 
tions—including the Disabled American 
Veterans, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America, and the 
Jewish War Veterans—to study the feasi- 
bility of a State veterans cemetery. 

Mr. President, a fitting answer to the 
lack of a national cemetery in Delaware 
and to the lack of burial space in the ones 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, is to establish a national cemetery 
in the State of Delaware which is easily 
accessible to the other three States. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk at this time and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bili was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1764 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized and directed to establish a national 
cemetery in the State of Delaware. Such 
cemetery shall be established at or near the 
city of Dover, Delaware, if the Administrator 
determines that such a location is desirable 
and practicable for such purpose. The Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to use as a site 
for such cemetery any federally owned lands 
in such State which are surplus to the needs 
of the department or agency of the Govern- 
ment having jurisdiction over such lands 
and are deemed by the Administrator to be 
suitable for the location thereon of a na- 
tional cemetery. In the event the Adminis- 
trator determines that no such federally 
owned lands are available as a site for such 
cemetery, he is authorized to acquire by 
donation, purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise such lands as in his judgment are re- 
quired as a site for such cemetery. 

Sec. 2. The head of any department or 
agency of the Government having jurisdic- 
tion over any lands in the State of Delaware 
which are surplus to the needs of such de- 
partment or agency and which are deemed 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
be suitable for the location thereon of the 
national cemetery provided for by the first 
section of this Act is authorized and directed, 
upon request by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, to transfer such lands to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec. 3. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized and directed to provide 
for the care and maintenance of the national 
cemetery established under authority of this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. The appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act is hereby authorized. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1765. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code by limiting tax shelters, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


LIMITATION ON SYNDICATED TAX SHELTERS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, and I ask that it may 
be appropriately referred. 

The purpose of the bill is to end the 
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major tax loophole that now encourages 
the formation of tax-shelter syndicates— 
the transactions by which various loop- 
holes in the Internal Revenue Code are 
packaged on an assembly-line basis by 
inyestment advisers and then marketed 
around the country for the benefit of 
wealthy individuals bent on keeping their 
taxes low. 

These tax shelters are some of the 
most promiscuous tax loopholes ever 
devised. They have been spawned in re- 
cent years for the benefit of wealthy 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, corporate ex- 
ecutives, and others seeking increasingly 
sophisticated means of tax avoidance. 

Typically, such syndicates operate 
through the shell of a “limited” part- 
nership, a device that allows a handful 
of partners to invest a relatively mod- 
est stake in an enterprise, ihen leverage 
their investment to expand the operation 
manifold. Then they begin to enjoy the 
immense tax deductions and other bene- 
fits that can “flow through” from the 
partnership to the individual partners. 
Typically, the tax benefits are far in 
excess of the partner’s own original 
stake in the transaction. 

The bill I am proposing would prevent 
the worst abuses of these tax syndicates. 
It would limit the “flow-through” tax 
feature of limited partnerships, by pro- 
viding that the tax benefits of the part- 
nership may not exceed the actual 
investment of the partners in the enter- 
prise. 

In effect, the promoters of these tax 
shelters syndicates are selling tax loop- 
holes to the wealthy. And the tax advan- 
tages are enormous. It is not uncommon, 
for example, for an investment of, say, 
$100,000 in a real estate syndicate to be 
rewarded with upwards of $200,000 in 
tax deductions a year—deductions used 
to offset the six-figure income from the 
investor’s medical practice or his cor- 
porate salary. 

These packaged tax shelters have be- 
come a notorious tax abuse, a flagrant 
vehicle by which high bracket taxpayers 
eliminate their taxes altogether or re- 
duce them to levels that are unaccepta- 
bly low. At present, experts estimate that 
such transactions may be costing the 
American taxpayer as much as $1 bil- 
lion a year. The revenue loss is obviously 
escalating as the techniques become more 
familiar and more widely used. 

This enormous revenue drain is for the 
benefit of the upper 1 percent of the peo- 
ple in the country in terms of income. In- 
deed, some tax shelter promoters bla- 
tantly state that tax shelters are only for 
those who are in tax brackets of 50 per- 
cent or higher and who have a net worth 
in excess of $250,000. By definition, such 
tax shelter operations are closed to mid- 
dle- and lower income individuals. They 
are used only by the wealthy, to escape 
paying their fair share of the Federal 
income tax. 

During the recent oil depletion debate 
in the Senate, we saw an example of the 
problem. A mass mailing to physicians by 
the Big D Oil and Gas Co. of Dallas 
went as follows: 

Dear Docror: No doubt you make more 
than*$40,000 a year. That's why you should 
take a minute and read this. 
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No doubt you are paying a substantial 
amount of income tax—$$$$ that are gone 
forever. Few tax havens are left to you! One 
tax haven that has withstood the wrath of 
the Federal Government is in the oil and 
gas industry. 

We offer participation in sound drilling 
ventures which may be a place for your lost 
tax dollars. What we are talking about is a 
specific venture with a limited dollar input 
and a return based on production. With the 
increased prices for oil and particularly nat- 
ural gas, the potential for profit is more 
attractive than ever. Due to the higher 
prices, many wells are being profitably pro- 
duced today that would have been aban- 
doned as non-commercial only a short time 
ago. 

Opportunities available to you in the oil 
and gas field can be received by simply filling 
out the enclosed form and mailing it in the 
postage-free envelope. 


Such tax shelter transactions now 
permeate our entire economy. The in- 
genuity of wealthy tax avoiders and their 
advisers knows no bounds. The older 
generation of tax shelters are those 
widely used in real estate, and oil and 
gas, and these are still the types of shel- 
ters have sprung up in areas like cattle 
farming, orange and apple orchards, 
movie production, and in jet airplanes 
and railroad cars and river barges and 
oil tankers—even including tankers that 
by virtue of their size cannot dock in 
U.S. ports. 

There are also shelters in more exotic 
areas, such as rose and azalea bushes, 
almonds and pistachio nuts, thorough- 
bred racing stables, or masterpiece-in- 
the-home clubs for famous works of art, 
and even in chinchilla farms and porno- 
graphic films. 

In a particularly startling example 
presented by a Los Angeles tax attorney, 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
was told in 1973 of one movie tax shelter 
operation in which an investor who put 
$32,000 into the transaction received 
$120,000 in tax benefits in the first year 
alone. That tax shelter was not for low 
income housing or energy development 
or any other worthwhile social purpose, 
but for a pornographic movie. 

Whatever the arguments for Federal 
tax subsidies for building homes or drill- 
ing for oil or raising cattle, it can hardly 
be contended that investments in por- 
nography, chinchillas, azalea bushes, 
and exotic fruits and nuts constitute a 
national priority worthy of encourage- 
ment by our tax laws. 

And even in those areas like real es- 
tate and oil exploration and cattle 
ranching, where some form of tax sub- 
sidy may be an appropriate national 
priority, I have grave doubts about the 
propriety of allowing the tax laws to be 
distorted in a way that serves a purely 
tax-avoidance purpose of a handful of 
wealthy citizens. 

In real estate, for example, the focus 
of tax shelter syndicates is on luxury 
apartments for the rich, high rise office 
buildings for wealthy corporations, mo- 
tels, and shopping centers, not on low- 
and middle-income housing, which are 
the Nation’s real priority. 

Vast amounts of funds are flowing into 
these activities today—not because the 
Nation wants them, not because Con- 
gress or State or local governments want 
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them, but because tax lawyers are in- 
genious enough to create them and be- 
cause the richest percentile of the Nation 
wants them for their tax avoidance 
value. 

The sudden proliferation of these and 
other tax shelters in recent years is dem- 
onstrated by the figures of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, cover- 
ing tax shelters sold by members of the 
association, whether the shelters are in- 
terstate or intrastate transactions. The 
number of offerings of tax shelters nearly 
quadrupled between 1970 and 1972, and 
the dollar value of the offerings more 
than tripled, reaching the astonishing 
level of $3.2 billion in 1972. In 1973, be- 
cause of the accumulating economic 
crisis, the level dropped to $1.3 billion, 
but in 1974 it rose again to $1.6 billion, 
as the following table indicates: 

1972 
[In millions] 
Amount 
Oil and gas 
Real estate 
Vintage and farming 
Cattle farming and breeding... 18 
Miscellaneous 


Even the NASD figures, however, fail 
to tell the whole story. Experts estimate 
that the figures may cover only about 
one-tenth of the dollar volume of all the 
shelters offered, since the vast majority 
are sold through private placement and 
not through securities dealers. A realistic 
estimate, therefore, is that in 1974, up- 
wards of $10 to $20 billion in tax shelters 
were packaged and sold around the coun- 
try. 

Enormous waste is involved in the na- 
tionwide syndication of these tax shel- 
ters that is taking place today. A signifi- 
cant portion of the benefits are siphoned 
off in fees for the promoters, under- 
writers, lawyers, salesmen, and account- 
ants in transactions whose only business 
purpose is the sale of these Federal tax 
advantages to high bracket investors. 

These transactions also constitute ar- 
tificial and unfair competition for legi- 
timate business operations. They encour- 
age high risk and extremely speculative 
adventures that will not stand up to se- 
rious economic analysis. They spawn bad 
business practices that plague the legi- 
timate farmer, the professional oilman, 
and the ordinary real estate developer. 
Investors in tax shelters do not need to 
make an economic profit on their shel- 
ters. They do not have to meet a payroll 
or feed a child or clothe a family or make 
a monthly mortgage payment out of the 
income from their operations. The only 
thing these wealthy investors want is the 
large deductions and other tax advan- 
tages that the shelters can produce for 
high bracket lawyers, physicians, in- 
vestment bankers, corporate executives, 
and the like. 

Although tax shelters are complex, the 
essential principles on which they op- 
erate are simply stated. There are a 
handful of basic elements that may exist 
alone or in overlapping combinations: 

Deferral of current tax, which allows 
income to be realized in a year chosen 
by the taxpayer; 
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Leverage, which allows borrowed funds 
to be used to create tax benefits far in 
excess of the taxpayer’s own personal 
stake in the property; 

The shelter itself, which allows deduc- 
tions from one activity to offset income 
from another; and 

The capital gain available on disposi- 
tion of the property, even though the 
shelter has provided deductions against 
ordinary income in the past. 

Different tax shelters use these ele- 
ments in different ways. It may be appro- 
priate as Congress studies the problem 
more intently to establish rules to deal 
with each transaction. 

It is also possible to fashion an overall 
approach. The administration, for ex- 
ample, has proposed a “limitation on ar- 
tificial accounting losses,” the so-called 
LAAL method, which would deal with 
shelters through their “deferral” aspects, 
by matching deductions with the income 
generated by the shelter project. The 
LAAL approach, however, is extremely 
complicated, and would impose heavy 
burdens of accounting and recordkeep- 
ing on such operations. Many tax experts 
who have studied LAAL believe that it 
may well be unworkable in practice. 

The bill I am introducing adopts a dif- 
ferent and more workable approach, by deal- 
ing with tax shelters through their “lever- 
age” aspects. 

As I have indicated, the legal mechanism 
by which the marketing of tax shelters is 
effective is the so-called “limited partner- 
ship.” The reason this vehicle is utilized is 
that, under a long-standing Treasury regu- 
lation, investors who are limited partners 
are able to obtain tax benefits far in excess 
of the actual amount that they have in- 
vested in the project. 

Basic partnership tax rules provide that 
income and deductions of a partnership flow 
through to individual partners in proportion 
to their share of the partnership. Where a 
partnership has tax losses, individual part- 
ners are permitted to take these losses as de- 
ductions against other income. However, a 
partner is limited by the amount of deduc- 
tions he can take through his “basis” in his 
partnership interest. 

Ordinarily, a taxpayer's basis in an asset is 
the amount he actually paid for it. If he has 
borrowed funds to purchase the asset, then 
the borrowed funds constitute a part of his 
cost for tax-purposes. 

The difficulty in the limited partnership 
area is that the Treasury regulation, section 
1.752-1(e), permits the basis of a limited 
partner to include borrowing by the part- 
nership, even though the limited partner has 
no personal liability. This so-called “‘nonre- 
course financing” by the partnership permits 
investors in limited partnerships to obtain 
tax deductions far in excess of the amount 
they have actually invested in the partner- 
ship, or that they ever will invest in the 
partnership. 

For example, assume an inyestor in a tax 
shelter operation paid $50,000 for a one-tenth 
interest in a limited partnership. Under or- 
dinary rules, he would only be permitted to 
take $50,000 of deductions that fiow through 
from the partnership. However, if the part- 
nership borrows a million dollars, as to which 
the limited partner will never have any per- 
sonal liability, the Treasury regulations per- 
mit the limited partner to Increase his $50,- 
000 cost basis in the partnership by his share 
of the loan—for another $100,000 increase in 
his basis. In this way, the deductions which 
he can take to shelter other Income are 
tripled—from $50,000 to $150,000 even 
though the most he will ever have at stake 
in the operation is $50,000. 
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This treatment of limited partners is to- 
tally unjustified. It is not permitted in the 
case of subchapter S corporations—typically, 
a small corporation in which the sharehold- 
ers have elected to be taxed in a manner sim- 
ilar to a partnership. There, deductions flow 
through from the corporation to the stock- 
holders only to the extent of each stockhold- 
er’s own actual investment in his stock. His 
tax deductions are not increased by any non- 
recourse borrowing done by the corporation. 

The bill I am introducing reverses the 
position taken in the Treasury regulations. 
It provides that in calculating the basis of 
a partnership interest, a limited partner may 
not include any borrowing by the partner- 
ship as to which he is not personally liable. 


The bill will not terminate all tax 
shelter transactions, but it will curb their 
syndication, the most flagrant aspect of 
the tax shelter transactions. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the busy doctors, 
lawyers, corporate presidents, and others 
who enjoy the benefits of such shelters 
will want to be involved in the active 
operations of the businesses in which 
they have invested, even to the extent of 
becoming personally liable for the trans- 
actions of the shelters. They only want 
their passive investments and handsome 
tax deductions, not the headaches and 
liabilities of the actual operations. 

At the same time, the bill will have 
no impact on individuals who are actually 
engaged in the businesses that have be- 
come the subject of tax shelter transac- 
tions. Thus, the developer who is actually 
in the real estate business, and who is 
therefore personally liable on any loans 
of the business, will not be affected by 
the bill. The same is true of oil well 
drillers, farmers, movie producers, and 
the like. The only individuals affected by 
the bill are those who seek to invest in 
these transactions solely for the purpose 
of obtaining tax benefits. 

The more we learn about these syndi- 
cated tax shelter transactions, the more 
concerned we are. The practice is de- 
stroying the integrity of our tax laws. In 
no other area is the Revenue Code so 
dangerously eroded, or the confidence of 
the people in the fairness of the tax sys- 
tem so seriously threatened. Indeed, some 
tax experts have already predicted that 
such tax shelters will become the Achilles 
heel of the Federal income tax if Con- 
gress does not bring them under control. 

So far, we have been too slow in awak- 
ening to the abuses that have sprung up 
in these dark but heavily sheltered re- 
cesses of the Revenue Code. Now is the 
time for Congress to tackle the issue, 
and end the unfair devices being used to 
subvert the tax laws and distort the 
American economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1765 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 752 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to treatment of certain 
liabilities) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 


“(e) CERTAIN LIABILITIES OF LIMITED PART- 
NERSHIPS.—For purposes of this section, a 
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limited partner shall be treated as sharing 
a partnership liability only to the extent that 
he has individual liability with respect to 
such partnership lability.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to partnership liabil- 
ities incurred on or after May 19, 1975. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself 
and Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1768. A bill to amend the Act of 
August 16, 1971, which established the 
National Advisory Committee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere, to provide that ap- 
pointments thereto be made, in part, by 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today on behalf of my- 
self and Senator Macnuson, which will 
represent a continuation of the leader- 
ship by Congress in the increasingly im- 
portant role of this country with respect 
to ocean affairs and marine and atmos- 
phere science. The Commerce Commit- 
tee in the 89th Congress, after several 
years of effort, reported the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1966. That act created the Com- 
mission on Marine Science, Engineering 
and Resources—often referred to as the 
“Stratton Commission”—under a man- 
date to conduct a study of all aspects of 
marine science in order to recommend 
an overall plan for an adequate national 
oceanographic program to meet present 
and future national needs. 

That act declared it to be the policy 
of the United States to develop, encour- 
age and maintain a coordinated, compre- 
hensive and long range program in ma- 
rine science for the benefit of mankind. 
It set forth objectives to provide the Na- 
tion with a coordinated, forward-mov- 
ing program which would accelerate de- 
velopment of marine resources, expand 
human knowledge, involve private enter- 
prise, advance education and training, 
develop and improve capabilities of per- 
formance and use of vehicles, equip- 
ment, research, surveys, recovery of re- 
sources and transmission of energy in 
the marine environment, effective uti- 
lization of scientific and engineering re- 
sources. It also was to assure that the 
national program kept pace with the 
rest of the world so that our leadership 
in marine science and resource develop- 
ment would be maintained. 

The Stratton Commission did an excel- 
lent job in following the congressional 
mandate and the congressional declara- 
tion of purpose in the report which it 
submitted in January of 1969, pursuant 
to the act. 

Creation of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration was a direct 
result of the recommendation in the re- 
port of the Stratton Commission as, of 
course, was enactment of the Coasial 
Zone Management Act of 1972. 

Another result of the Stratton Com- 
mission report was enactment of a law 
in 1971, also reported by the Commerce 
Committee, which created the National 
Advisory Committee on Oceans and At- 
mosphere—NACOA. 

The Stratton Commission had recom- 
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mended such a committee to report to 
the Congress and the President on the 
progress in achieving the objectives of 
the national program and to advise the 
Administrator of NOAA with respect to 
carrying out his duties and functions. 

As recommended by the Commission, 
members of NACOA would have been 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of Congress. The en- 
acted bill, however, did not contain this 
congressional role as to appointments. 

The Stratton Commission, and the 
National Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development, which 
included the distinguished chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, Senator Mac- 
nuson, Senator Cotton and Congress- 
men Lennon and Moser, went out of 
existence in accordance with the terms 
of the law. But with the dissolution of 
these two advisory bodies, the Congress 
lost a resource for helping it assure that 
our country is maintaining the progress 
and eminence which the Marine Science 
and Engineering Development Act envi- 
sioned. 

Unfortunately, the National Advisory 
Committee cn Oceans and Atmosphere 
has not filled the gap which was created 
insofar as assistance and advice to the 
Congress is concerned. Based on our ex- 
perience so far, it has become clear 
that, as presently established, it has not 
been able to provide the vital assist- 
ance to Congress which I believe the 
Marine Science and Engineering Act 
and the Stratton Commission Report 
contemplated. 

However, I want to add that I do not 
intend hindsight criticism of the Con- 
gress in terminating the resources it had 
available under the Marine Science and 
Development Act or the manner in 
which NACOA was established. My pur- 
pose is to simply recognize that NACOA, 
as presently established, is not perform- 
ing a function which it is clear that 
Congress and the Nation need if we are 
to properly exercise our responsibilities. 

Nine years after the enactment of the 
Marine Science Engineering and Devel- 
opment Act, and some 12 or 13 years 
after Congress began considering it, the 
need to consider refocusing the direc- 
tion of NACOA is obvious in the context 
of an increasing need to study, exam- 
ine, assist and modify the national ef- 
fort in oceanic and atmospheric matters. 

The foresightedness of the Congress in 
its enactments in these areas over the 
years, I believe, has been consistent with 
the highest exercise of its responsibility. 
As I earlier said, the bill which I am in- 
troducing today will help to maintain 
this congressional leadership. This bill 
modifies the duties of NACOA so that its 
prime responsibility will be to report to 
and advise the Congress. NACOA will 
continue to submit an annual report but 
it will go directly to the Congress. Com- 
ments of the executive branch also will 
be required. 

The scope of matters to which NACOA 
will direct itself is expanded to include 
matters of policy and the need for 
changes in policy, laws, procedures, and 
regulations. Instead of submitting re- 
ports, other than the annual report, 
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when requested by the President, such 
reports will be submitted when requested 
by the Congress and also whenever the 
Advisory Committee believes it appro- 
priate. 

The bill abolishes the separate Advi- 
sory Committee created by the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 and in- 
cludes its duties in the duties of NACOA. 

To assure objective advice and recom- 
mendations, the bill provides that the 
members of NACOA would no longer be 
solely appointed by the President of the 
United States. Approximately one-half 
of the members will be appointed by the 
Congress and one-half by the President. 
Additionally, to preserve and assure the 
role of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, as contemplated 
by the Stratton Commission report, the 
administrator of that agency would be 
a nonvoting member. 

Qualifications for appointees to the 
Advisory Committee are stated in this 
bill, whereas none are stated in the pres- 
ent law. The present law does indicate 
that the Presidential appointments are 
to be made from State and local govern- 
ment, industry, and other appropriate 
areas. This bill continues these require- 
ments as to Presidential appointees and 
designates the number to be appointed 
from industry, science, and State and 
local government. In regard to the con- 
gressional appointments, it is my thought 
that the Congress can make the decision 
as to the specific areas from which ap- 
pointments should be made. I have writ- 
ten this bill so that each Congress which 
makes these appointments can also draw 
from such other areas as it deems proper, 
such as from groups which represent the 
public interest. 

The advisory committee would no 
longer have its staff appointed by the 
executive branch but would appoint 
staff itself. Additionally, NACOA would 
be directed to maintain sufficient capa- 
bilities to attend to preparation of the 
annual report and also to give prompt 
and proper attention to congressional re- 
quests and the provision of such advice, 
as it deems appropriate, to the Congress. 
In furtherance of this increased capa- 
bility, NACOA would be authorized to 
employ consultants and experts as 
needed. 

Federal agencies and departments are 
to provide assistance and information to 
NACOA and the Secretary of Commerce 
is directed to provide administrative as- 
sistance and services. 

Congress would be kept fully advised 
of the activities of the advisory com- 
mittee, including its staff. 

The bill provides that those appointed 
to the advisory committee shall main- 
tain at least 50 percent attendance at 
the regular meetings and, if they do not, 
their membership ends. If there is good 
cause for less than 50 percent attend- 
ance, the bill provides for reinstatement, 
at the option of the appointing author- 
ity. 

Provisions for participation by and 
assistance from observers from Federal 
agencies and departments concerned 
with matters within the responsibility of 
NACOA would continue, but Congress 
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would be kept informed as to who these 
people are. 

To assure maximum knowledge by the 
Congress as to reports and recommenda- 
tions of NACOA, a provision is added 
that members with differing, or addi- 
tional views, may file them and these 
shall be included. It is also provided that 
the Congress be informed concerning 
the voting of the members on the reports, 
advice and recommendations. 

Because NACOA, by this bill, would 
become a Congressional Advisory Com- 
mittee, the provisions of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act would not auto- 
matically apply and, indeed, some of the 
provisions of that act such as those hav- 
ing to do with OMB control and author- 
ity should not. However, the bill specifi- 
cally requires NACOA to be bound by 
such provisions of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act as those requiring open 
meetings, public appearances and avail- 
ability of records. It further provides a 
procedure for the inclusion on meeting 
agendas of items requested by members. 

Presently, there is no provision for the 
occurrence of meetings of NACOA, but 
the bill would require at least monthly 
meetings. The compensation of mem- 
bers attending meetings is changed from 
the flat amount now in the law to the 
maximum rate of GS-18 Federal em- 
ployees. This will conform members’ pay 
to that which has been provided in 
recent enactments as well as to that 
for which the Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Act provides. 

An increased appropriation authoriza- 
tion is also provided by this bill to fund 
the enlarged activities and service which 
the bill is designed to encourage and 
facilitate. 

I introduce this bill today in keeping 
with the oversight functions of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and, specifically, of 
its Subcommittee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere, which I chair. I believe that the 
new and expanded direction, purpose, 
and procedures will accord the NACOA 
with present and future requirements in 
the national interest. 

I also note that NACOA, in its new 
role, will serve to complement the work 
and purpose of the National Ocean Pol- 
icy Study of the Senate pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 222 which this body 
unanimously adopted on February 19, 
1974, as well as with increased activities 
in the House of Representatives with 
respect to the areas under NACOA juris- 
diction. I look forward to the receipt of 
invaluable assistance and advice from 
NACOA as reshaped and directed by this 
bill. 

After reviewing the Stratton Commis- 
sion recommendations and the legisla- 
tive history of the present NACOA law, 
I believe that the bill which I am intro- 
ducing today will do everything that the 
present law was contemplated to do with 
the NACOA as an executive branch ad- 
visory committee and, at the same time, 
will provide for more direct assistance to 
the Congress. Surely, the President, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies will be 
involved and will benefit from NACOA’s 
activities. As reconstituted, I believe 
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NACOA will serve as a catalyst and re- 
sult in more coordination and inter- 
action in the executive branch. 

The studies, recommendations, and 
reports of NACOA to the Congress cer- 
tainly can provide the basis for executive 
branch actions, and I foresee that the 
bill will provide impetus to the executive 
branch to take those actions which it 
can to produce the result of rethinking 
of its oceans and atmosphere policy and 
regulations and according them with the 
purposes of the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966. 

Mr. President, furthermore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in its entirety in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

> S. 1768 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of August 16, 1971 (Public Law 92-135), 85 
Stat. 34, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 is amended by Inserting the 
words “legislative policy advisory” before the 
word “committee” and by deleting the words 
“twenty-five” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
the word “twenty-six” 

(b) Section 2 is amended to read: 

Sec. 2(a). The members of the Advisory 
Committee shall be appointed as follows: 

(1) six appointed by the President of the 
Senate and six appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Chairman of the stand- 
ing committee of each both, respectively, 
with primary responsibility for the author- 
ization of appropriations for the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 

(2) The Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
who shall not have a vote. 

(3) Thirteen members appointed by the 
President of the United States as follows: 

(i) five from among officials of coastal 
States and local governments 

(ii) three from industry 

(iii) five from the scientific community, 
who without limitation, may be employed by 
State government educational institutions 

“(b) Members initially appointed by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House, respectively, shall be appointed 
by them for terms as follows: 

(1) two for three years 

“(2) two for two years 

““(3) two for one year 

“(d) The Committee shall select a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from among its 
members for a term of one year. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence or incapacity of, or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of, the Chairman. 

“(e) Except as provided in section 2(a) (2) 
and subsections (b) and (c) of this section 
members shall be appointed for terms of 
three years. 

“(f) Any vacancies in the Committee shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment at the earliest possible time. A mem- 
ber appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such 
term. A member may serve after the expira- 
tion of his term until his successor has taken 
office.” 

(b) Section 3 is redesignated as section 4 
and subsequent sections appropriately re- 
numbered and a new section 3 is added as 
follows: 
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“Sec. 3. In addition to requirements other- 
wise stated in the Act, the qualifications 
for membership on the Advisory Committee 
shall be that each member shall have a 
known substantial interest, or expertise in, 
ocean, marine, coastal zone, or atmospheric 
matters. Each appointing authority shall, to 
the maximum extent possible, appoint mem- 
bers who have interest or expertise so as to 
insure that the Advisory Committee mem- 
bership, as a group, possess a broad range of 
experience and knowledge relating to ocean, 
marine, coastal zone, and atmospheric mat- 
ters. No member may be a full-time officer or 
employee of the Federal Government except 
as stated in section 2(a) (2) of this Act. 

“(b) The President of the United States 
of America shall inform the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House within 
ninety days of the enactment of this Act of 
his appointments to the Advisory Committee 
and within ninety days after any vacancy in 
a membership the appointment to which is 
made by the President of the United States 
of America. The initial appointments by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall be made 
within one hundred and twenty days of the 
enactment of this Act. 

“(c) A vacancy shall occur in a voting 
membership position whenever, after eight 
regular meetings subsequent to that mem- 
ber’s appointment, the official records of the 
Advisory Committee show at anytime that 
such member has failed to attend at least 50 
per centum of the regular meetings held since 
his appointment: Provided, however, That 
this subsection shall not preclude the reap- 
pointment of such member by an appointing 
authortiy upon its determination that good 
cause existed for the said absences.” 

“(d) Section 4, as renumbered, is amended 
by striking the period at the end thereof and 
adding, “and the Advisory Committee shall 
keep the Committees of Congress with pri- 
mary responsibility for the authorization of 
appropriations for the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration currently 
advised of the names, titles, and address of 
such officials.” 

“(e) Section 5, as renumbered, is de- 
leted and a new Section 5 inserted in Heu 
thereof as follows: 

(a) The Advisory Committee shall (1) un- 
dertake a continuing review of the marine, 
oceanic and atmospheric, and related, poli- 
cies programs and activities of the United 
States, (2) advise the Congress, from time to 
time, with respect to such matters including, 
without limitation, recommendations for 
changes in policies, statutes, rules and regu- 
lations, procedures and practices, (3) advise 
the Congress, from time to time, with respect 
to the carrying out of the purposes of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, (4) submit a comprehensive an- 
nual report to the Congress setting forth an 
overall assessment of the status of the Na- 
tion's marine, oceanic and atmospheric ac- 
tivities including without limitation, the 
matters set forth in (1) through (3) above, 
and (5) submit such other reports and ad- 
vice as may be requested from time to time 
by the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or the re- 
spective Committees of each such body which 
have primary appropriations authorization 
responsibility for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. A copy of said 
annual report shall be provided to the Presi- 
dent of the United States who shall provide 
his comments thereon to the Congress within 
90 days after receipt thereof. He shall also 
provide his comments on any other advice 
or report of the Advisory Committee when 
requested by the President of the Senate 
or Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and said comments shall be provided within 
90 days after the request for comments or 
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submission of the Advisory Committee’s re- 
port or advice to the Congress whichever 
occurs last. The comprehensive annual re- 
port required herein shall be submitted on 
or before June 30 of each year after the 
effective date of this Act. 

(b) The annual report required by sub- 
section (a) of this Section shall include a 
report on the activities of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the period to which the report 
pertains, including times, dates and places 
of meetings, members and staff (including 
consultants or experts, if any in attendance) 
subjects considered and action taken by the 
Advisory Committee. 

(c) Each of the aforesaid Committees of 
Congress shall, on request, be promptly pro- 
vided with copies of each document or other 
matter required to be prepared, submitted, 
maintained, or made available, by Section 
10 (a) (b) (c) and Section 11 of the “Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act” and said Ad- 
visory Committee shall be subject to the 
procedures and requirements of Section 10 
(a) (b)(c) and Section 11 of said Act and 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration shall be deemed the agency 
to which the Committee reports for the 
purpose of said sections. The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall make the determination for 
which provision is made in Section 10(a) of 
said Act. Said Advisory Committee shall, 
additionally, include in any advice, reports, 
suggestions or recommendations made by it 
to the Congress any views of individual mem- 
bers which are additional to, or in dis- 
agreement with, the said advice, reports, 
suggestions or recommendations by the Ad- 
visory Committee. Advice, reports, sugges- 
tions or recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee to the Congress shall state those 
members who voted for its submission, those 
voting to the contrary and those not voting. 

(d) The annual report required by sub- 
section (a) of this Section shall include a 
report on names, titles, and number of staff 
(including consultants and experts, if any) 
of the Advisory Committee and a report on 
the activities of said staff for the period to 
which the report pertains. 

(e) The Advisory Committee shall adopt 
such procedures and maintain such resources 
as will enable it to make the annual report 
required by subsection (a) while at the same 
time permitting it to be able to give prompt 
and comprehensive attention to other reports 
for which provision is made by this Act. At 
anytime the Advisory Committee deems addi- 
tional legislation or funding necessary for it 
to do this, a report thereof shall be made by 
it to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(f) In the reports submitted pursuant to 
subsection (a) the Advisory Committee shall 
include appropriate recommendations to the 
Congress on matters concerning the programs 
conducted in accordance with the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-583), 
including where appropriate, matters of 
policy. 

(g) Without limitation, reports to the Con- 
gress, pursuant to this Act may include rec- 
ommendations or advice which could be im- 
plemented by or recommended by the Execu- 
tive Branch and the Advisory Committee may 
consult with the Secretary of Commerce, or 
such other appropriate Federal officer con- 
cerning such matters and nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prohibit such consul- 
tation or the provision of advice or recom- 
mendations concerning such subjects to the 
Secretary of Commerce or such other appro- 
priate Federal officers. 

(£) Section 6, as renumbered, is amended 
by deleting the words ‘compensation at rates 
not to exceed $100 per diem" and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “as compensation 
the daily equivalent of the annual rate of 
basic pay for grade GS-18.” 
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(g) Section 7, as renumbered is amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) The Advisory Committee may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service and such personnel may be paid with- 
out regard to the provisions of Chapter 51 
and subchapter III of Chapter 53 of such 
title relating to the classification and General 
Schedule pay rates but at a rate not to 
exceed the maximum rate authorized by the 
General Schedule. 

(b) The Advisory Committee may procure 
the services of experts and consultants in ac- 
cordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code but at rates for individuals not 
to exceed the daily equivalent of the annual 
rate of basic pay in effect for the maximum 
rate authorized by the General Schedule and 
the Committee is authorized to negotiate and 
enter into contracts with private organiza- 
tions and educational institutions to carry 
out such studies and prepare such reports 
as the Advisory Committee determines are 
necessary to carry out its duties. 

(c) The Secretary of Commerce shall pro- 
vide the Advisory Committee with such ad- 
ministrative services and assistance as it may 
require with or without reimbursement, as 
may be agreed. The Advisory Committee is 
authorized to request from any department, 
agency or independent instrumentality of the 
Federal Government such information and 
assistance as it deems necessary to carry out 
its functions under this Act and each such 
department, agency and instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation and assistance to the extent per- 
mitted by law upon request made by the 
Chairman of the Advisory, with or without 
reimbursement, as may be agreed. 

(h) The present Section 7 is renumbered 
as 11 and new Sections 8, 9, and 10 are added 
as follows: 

“8. The Advisory Committee shall meet at 
the call of its Chairman including one reg- 
ularly scheduled meeting each month and 
any member shall be entitled to have in- 
cluded on the agenda of any meetings, such 
topic, relevant to the purposes of the Com- 
mittee, as he has provided at least 28 days 
advance notice to the Chairman who shall 
provide due notice thereof. 

“9. Section 311 of the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act of 1972, entitled “Advisory Com- 
mittee”, is repealed and the records of the 
Advisory Committee created pursuant there- 
to shall be transferred to the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere.” 

“10. Until such time as the members of the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pursuant to this Act, have been 
appointed, the Advisory Committee and the 
Coastal Zone Management Advisory Com- 
mittee, shall continue to function, have the 
authority, and members as existed immedi- 
ately prior to enactment of this Act.” 

(i) Section 11, as renumbered, is amended 
by deleting all of said section after “June 30, 
1972” and inserting in lieu thereof “and for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years and 
the sum of $1,000,000 for each fiscal year 
deal to carry out the purposes of this 

ct.” 


By Mr. MCGOVERN: 

S. 1770. A bill to regulate commerce 
and promote the general welfare by pro- 
viding incentives and assistance, based 
on detailed data and information, that 
will increase the amount of transporta- 
tion by railroad rather than by less 
energy-efficient modes in order to con- 
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serve limited resources of energy and will 
alleviate unemployment, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

,A NEW TRANSPORATION SYSTEM FOR AMERICA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference the 
National Transportation Services Board 
Act of 1975. 

In the last decade and a half, the 
United States built a major transporta- 
tion system to carry men to the Moon. 
From Cape Canaveral to Houston and 
around the world, we have invested $30 
billion in the enterprise. Now a few 
pieces of metal and a flag which never 
waves are all that stand amid the lunar 
silence. 

For the last several decades, the United 
States has spent much but planned too 
little for its domestic transportation 
system. From New York to Houston and 
Chicago and on to Los Angeles, railroads 
are in trouble or in bankruptcy; railbeds 
are in disrepair; airlines are financially 
pressed; the automobile industry is in 
decline; inland waterways are nearly 
nonexistent or neglected. Now the capac- 
ity to transport and the convenience of 
travel are both uncertain. 

This measure is intended to establish, 
at long last, a balanced, coordinated, and 
workable national transportation policy. 
Such a policy must remake our trans- 
portation system, to make it as reliable 
and efficient as possible. 

The legislation addresses directly the 
disastrous state of our railroads. It man- 
dates a major effort to upgrade, restore 
and properly maintain railbeds, tracks 
and signal systems. It will be funded 
from current revenues and the returns 
of the program itself. It will sustain a 
railroad industry which contributed 
nearly $22 billion in wages and services 
to our economy in 1974. Finally, this 
program represents a real breakthrough 
in using constructive public service em- 
ployment to create work and combat re- 
cession. 

The bill will stimulate the economy in 
the most direct manner—by putting 
people on a meaningful job and paying 
them for it. We have jobs which need to 
be done and we have people, far too 
many millions of them, who needs jobs. 
They should not be out of work; they 
should not be set to make work; they 
should be earning their way by work 
which will add a real product to our eco- 
nomic resources. 

THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 

BOARD 


In order to expedite policy planning 
and bring coherence to the currently 
fragmented Federal transportation 
structure, the bill creates a 15-member 
National Transportation Board. The 
Board will assume the functions cur- 
rently divided between the Secretary of 
Transportation, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Maritime 
Commission and the United States Rail- 
way Association. 

The President will nominate the 
Board, whose members must include 
representatives of Government and 
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labor and consumer interests, as well as 
the operating carriers. Nominees will be 
subject to congressional confirmation 
procedures. In addition, the bill makes 
provision for periodic congressional 
oversight and review of Board decisions. 

The Board's first priority will be to 
develop and submit to Congress a na- 
tional transportation policy which it 
considers, on the basis of extensive 
analysis, to provide the most energy- 
efficient, environmentally sound, and 
economically feasible mix of transpor- 
tation mechanisms. This policy should 
respond to the need for a single system, 
rather than to contending special inter- 
ests, each concerned only with its own 
narrow interest. 

The Board’s programs will be funded 
by a national transportation trust fund. 
The trust fund will aggregate existing 
resources such as the Highway Trust 
Fund, the Airport and Airways Act reve- 
nues, and rents on federally owned rail- 
beds, tracks, signal systems, and related 
rail facilities. Ample funds are avail- 
able for efficient railroads, mass transit 
systems and inland waterways as they 
were for the interstate highway pro- 
gram. 

THE RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The first country in the world in eco- 
nomic power has a third-rate rail system. 
The Penn Central and the Rock Island 
are but two recent casualties in an in- 
dustry which does not earn sufficient 
private profits to provide necessary pub- 
lic services. 

There have been a number of sugges- 
tions to deal with the rail crisis, gen- 
erally based on the provision of Federal 
subsidies. But mere subsidies do not 
solve the underlying problem. They lit- 
erally subsidize inefficiency rather than 
encouraging efficiency. They only re- 
spond to immediate symptoms and do 
not cure long-term causes. They are de- 
vices for passing money to business and 
losses to the public. 

Instead of subsidies, this bill mandates 
outright Federal ownership of roadbeds, 
tracks and signal systems. Only Federal 
ownership can marshall the necessary 
resources to restore our rail system, to 
make it what it must become if it is to 
survive and the economy is to prosper— 
the central component of a comprehen- 
sive transportation network. 

The bill does not nationalize the en- 
tire railroad industry. Rather, railroad 
companies will be licensed to operate as 
air carriers are now. Railroads will op- 
erate over Federal track and pay a per- 
ton mile fee. They will be compensated 
for Federal acquisition of property un- 
der the act by credits against future ton- 
mileage charges. 

Fees will be paid into the national 
transportation trust fund, to be used to 
restore and maintain rail facilities at 
the direction of the National Transpor- 
tation Services Board. Current rail ap- 
plications to cut back rail service will be 
suspended until the Board can assess the 
utility of routes and trackage in terms 
of an overall national transportation 
plan. As national rail patterns emerge, 
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some trackage might well be abandoned; 
and by improved scheduling, other routes 
might be better serviced, with a number 
of operating companies sharing the same 
government rail network. 

In addition to upgrading and main- 
taining facilities, the Board will also con- 
tract for research and development to 
improve equipment and procedures. The 
Board may also establish a reserve pool 
of .reight cars which could he ‘eased 
to the railroads when special circum- 
stances—a heavy grain harvest, for ex- 
ample—require special services. 

HIGHWAYS 


One of the best ways simultaneously 
to reduce pollution and to promote en- 
ergy-efficient means of transportation is 
quite simply to stop building highways, 
freeways, and vast parking lots in urban 
areas. We are now in a vicious cycle on 
which more and wider highways and 
freeways attract more cars and mean 
less patronage and therefore a lessencd 
viability for other transportation meth- 
ods, And as these other methods decay, 
even heavier automobile traffic creates 
a demand for even more highways. 

The Interstate Highway System is very 
nearly complete. Of the 42,500 author- 
ized miles, 36,021 are open to traffic, with 
5,596 miles under construction. Designs 
are not yet final on only 883 miles. 

Each year, we pour one-sixth of our 
gross national product into automobiles 
and roadbuilding—over $5 billion for 
highway construction alone. We have 
paved over 4 million square miles of land, 
an area equal to the size of the entire 
New England region. Every mile of free- 
way consumes 24 acres of land and every 
year we uproot 50,000 people from their 
homes to make way for federally aided 
highway construction. 

It is a sad commentary on our trans- 
portation system that in the City of New 
York in 1907, the average speed of horse- 
drawn vehicles on the city streets was 
11.5 miles per hour. In 1966, the average 
speed of motor vehicles, with the power 
of 200 to 300 horses, through the central 
business district was 8.5 miles per hour. 
Yet the number of automobiles is in- 
creasing twice us fast as the number of 
people. Registered motor vehicles num- 
ber 110 million—almost one vehicle for 
every two Americans and half of the cars 
in the world. A car consumes 5 times as 
much fuel per passenger as a bus and 10 
times as much as a train. We are left 
with more cars, less public transporta- 
tion, and an energy shortage. 

Our economy is keyed to the automo- 
bile, with $1 out of every $5 spent in our 
whole economy spent directly or indi- 
rectly in one part—auto manufacturing 
and its maintenance and incidental en- 
terprises like oil, steel, rubber, plastics, 
and highway construction. This complex 
accounts for 20 percent of our gross na- 
tional product and 18 percent of all Fed- 
eral taxes; it employes 15 percent of our 
work force and consumes 20 percent of 
our steel, 30 percent of our zinc, 56 per- 
cent of our petroleum, 72 percent of our 
rubber, 20 percent of our aluminum—and 
in fact, a quarter of all the energy pro- 
duced in the United States each year. We 
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spend so much on automobiles, yet the 
return is insufficient. 

The Federal Government has spent $50 
billion on highways and highway related 
construction and only $1 billion for pub- 
lic transit systems. Now the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
has asked that we lay out an additional 
$320 billion—an amount equal to the na- 
tional debt—for highways during the 
next 15 years. The Interstate Highway 
System, with an estimated cost of $27 
billion when it was proposed and passed, 
will involve a cost overrun of at least $48 
billion by the time it is completed. The 
average mile costs about $1.4 million; 
the average in rural areas is $887,000 and 
in urban areas $4 million. 

We cannot afford to continue this 
superhighway building binge. We must 
decrease the number of cars and increase 
the availability and feasibility of other 
forms of transportation. Roadbuilding 
is the biggest construction industry in 
the country primarily becuse it is sup- 
ported by our gasoline taxes, which pro- 
vide the States with 90 percent of the cost 
of new highway construction. Over $5 
billion automatically rolls into the high- 
way trust fund each year from taxes on 
gasoline, oil, tire rubber, asphalt, and 
motor vehicle purchases. I am not sug- 
gesting that all highway construction 
cease; I am recommending—and this act 
provides—that our resources be redirect- 
ed to meet a balanced transportation 
need, not spent for unneeded highways. 

We have seen some progress toward a 
rational policy. This year, $200 million of 
the trust fund will be available for met- 
ropolitan transit systems; and in 1976, 
cities will have the option of spending 
$800 million on other transportation such 
as mass transit. Another $120 million 
will be allocated in 1976 to cities for the 
construction of bikeways and trails 
along streets and highways. In addition, 
under present law, if a city, a State, and 
the Secretary of Transportation all agree 
that a specific stretch of interstate high- 
way need not be built, then funds equiva- 
lent to its construction costs can be used 
for mass transit. The funds involved are 
not very significant; they total only 4.5 
percent of the $22 billion in highway 
trust fund money available for the 3-year 
period, 1974 to 1977. But even this small 
change could mark a symbolic, indeed 
historic, turning toward a balanced 
transportation system. This bill moves 
from that symbolic step to a comprehen- 
sive plan. 

MASS TRANSIT 

National transportation policy must 
include special attention to mass transit 
systems in urban areas. Improvements in 
mass transit could lower the overall price 
of transportation and could yield impres- 
sive energy savings. 

A National Transportation Services 
Board is particularly appropriate with 
respect to mass transit. The fact that 
mass transit lines traverse many juris- 
dictions—municipal, county, and even 
State—leads to severe administrative 
and financial difficulties. A single, cen- 
tral authority can resolve the difficulties 
more equitably and at lower cost to the 
taxpayer. The Board could—and local 
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authorities often cannot—develop com- 
prehensive transportation plans for en- 
tire metropolitan areas. Service would 
be upgraded. The current array of com- 
panies and lines could be allied in a col- 
laborative working relationship. 

AIR 

Since the advent of the jet aircraft, 
commercial aviation has been able to fill 
partially the gaps opened by deteriorat- 
ing rail passenger service. Still costs per 
passenger for commercial carriers op- 
erating from 525 airports across the 
country remain relatively high. 

Load factors for commercial aircraft 
hover around the 50 percent mark, which 
means that almost half of available seat 
miles are unproductive. This is largely a 
result of overly competitive schedules, 
duplicative route structures, and unre- 
alistic fares. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has not 
been responsive to the needs of the flying 
public, nor has the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration administered the Airport/ 
Airways Act of 1970 in ways which 
would encourage all forms of air trans- 
portation. In fact, the proposed tax 
schedules for general aviation in effect 
would eliminate many private aircraft on 
a cost basis alone. 

The confusing jumble of commercial 
airfares makes it impossible for the aver- 
age traveler to know how to fly a given 
distance at the lowest cost. All too fre- 
quently passengers choose the wrong day 
and have to pay as much as a 50-per- 
cent premium because they did not have 
the facts. We desperately need a simpli- 
fied structure, the elimination of dupli- 
cative service, and adequate routing. 

Air transportation should be part of a 
well balanced national transportation 
program. It should not supply additional 
demands which could otherwise be met 
by alternative methods. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 


In many parts of America, navigable 
rivers and lakes could carry much com- 
merce at low cost. With a comprehensive 
transportation policy in place, we could 
provide for extensive development of 
these great natural resources. 

CONCLUSIONS 


We can afford no longer the luxury of 
transportation chaos. We can afford, 
and we must create, a transportation 
system. We must invest our financial re- 
sources, our inventive powers, our engi- 
neering skills where they can maximize 
service at minimum per passenger- and 
ton-mile cost. 

Current policies were formed decades 
ago and many of them have hardly been 
rethought in the decades since. They re- 
flect different lifestyles, different tech- 
nologies, different mobility and different 
expectations. Too often, they constrain 
essential change. Now we face a trans- 
portation crisis in a context of energy 
shortages, environmental threats, and 
declining services. 

This bill will not solve all our transpor- 
tation problems. It will set a prudent 
course for the development of a common- 
sense transportation system. 

We have the technology and the re- 
sources to make American transporta- 
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tion first-rate and second to none. This 
bill will provide the organizational capa- 
bility to muster those resources for a 
revitalized transportation system. 

It is especially important that we re- 
build America’s railways into a great sys- 
tem of freight and passenger service. 
This effort—comparable in size to the 
Interstate Highway System and the 
space program—can open new frontiers 
in the American economy and for our 
society as a whole. An imaginative, well 
conceived reconstruction of the rail 
system means more efficient use of en- 
ergy, the creation of many new jobs, less 
pollution, and a splendid addition in 
transportation for the American people. 

T. E. Eliot once wrote of the death of 
modern society that our “only monu- 
ment—would be—an asphalt road and a 
thousand lost golf balls.” A modern econ- 
omy will decline and finally die if it lives 
too much, too long by superhighways. 
Economic revival and prosperity require 
an efficient and revitalized transporta- 
tion system. Then we will leave behind 
not monuments to our mistakes, but a 
vital economy which has been sustained 
by sensible and far-reaching change. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the RECORD, 
together with a _ section-by-section 
analysis. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Rail Revitalization 
and Energy Conservation Act of 1975". 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101. (a) Frypincs.—The Congress finds 
and declares that— 

(1) essential rail service to rural and urban 
communities throughout the United States 
is threatened with discontinuation and 
abandonment; 

(2) essential rail service is threatened in 
part because of the financial inability of 
many railroads to regenerate track, plant, 
rolling stock, and other equipment; 

(3) high-speed freight and passenger rail 
service is the most energy-efficient means of 
transportation presently available; 

(4) public and private investments in an 
improved rail transportation system should 
be given a high priority as a means to allevi- 
ate unacceptable rates of unemployment; 

(5) the shortage of energy supplies and 
the economic well-being of the United States 
require the expansion and improvement of 
rail service; 

(6) further abandonment of rail lines and 
discontinuation of rail service would be 
against the national interest of the United 
States; and 

(7) these needs cannot be met without 
substantial action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(b) Purposres.—It is therefore declared ta 
be the purpose of the Congress to provide in 
this Act for— 

(1) the stimulation of the most rapid 
possible investment in improved railroad 
equipment and services, to meet both the 
short-term economic needs and the long- 
term transportation needs of the United 
States; 

(2) a moratorium on abandonment of rail 
lines and a discontinuation of rail service 
except where such abandonment or discon- 
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tinuance would not adversely affect the eco- 

nomic well-being of any community; 

(3) financial assistance to carriers which 
operate unprofitable lines; 

(4) establishment of track standards for 
high-speed, energy-efficient rail service; 

(5) acquisition, maintenance, and mod- 
ernization of track, rights-of-way, and ap- 
purtenant structures by a publicly financed 
corporation from railroads financially in- 
capable of maintaining and modernizing 
such equipment; 

(6) establishment of a rail car allocation 
program for all rail cars in short supply; 

(7) full utilization of existing rolling 
stock through the establishment of a Na- 
tional Rolling Stock Information System; 

(8) a reserve supply of rolling stock to be 
utilized in emergencies; 

(9) Federal loan guarantees for carriers to 
acquire needed rolling stock; and 

(10) accompanying these objectives at the 
lowest possible cost to the general taxpayer. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 102. As used in this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(1) “Commission” means the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; 

(2) “Corporation” means the Consolidated 
Rail Corporation required to be established 
under section 301 of Public Law 93-236; 

(3) “railroad” means a common carrier by 
railroad as defined in section 1(3) of part 
1 of the Interstate Commerce Act (40 U.S.C. 
1(3)). The term includes the Corporation 
and the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration; 

(4) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Transportation or his delegate, unless the 
context indicates otherwise; and 

(5) “State” means any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

TITLE II—ABANDONMENT MORATORIUM, 
TRACK STANDARDS, AND ALTERNA- 
TIVE SERVICE 

MORATORIUM ON ABANDONMENT 


Sec. 201. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or of this Act, no rail service 
may be discontinued and no rail properties 
may hereafter be abandoned except in ac- 
cordance with section 203 of this title, or 
section 304 of the Regional Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-236), as 
applicable. 

TRACK STANDARDS 

Sec. 202. (a) Within ninety days after en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe standards for maintenance of all main 
track with respect to track geometry, rail 
mismatch, rail-end batter, and frogs, for 
smooth, dependable operation of freight 
trains at speeds up to sixty miles an hour 
and. passenger trains at speeds up to eighty 
miles an hour. In formulating such stand- 
ards, the Secretary shall be guided by pre- 
ferred or recommended practices from an 
engineering, economic, agricultural, and en- 
ergy standpoint as distinct from minimum 
requirements for safety. 

(b) In all respects other than those 
enumerated in subsection (a), all main track 
shall meet the requirements for class four 
track of the track safety standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary pursuant to the 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970 (45 U.S.C. 
421 et seq.). 

(c) The standards prescribed under sub- 
section (a) shall be enforced by one year 
from the date of promulgation. 

ABANDONMENT AND ALTERNATIVE SERVICE 


Sec. 203. A railroad, carrier, or other in- 
terested party may petition the Commis- 
sion for permission to abandon rail lines or 
Services, or for alternative service, in ac- 
cordance with this section. The grounds for 
the petition may include uneconomical op- 
eration of the line or service thereon and/ 
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or the inability of the carrier to meet the 
track standards prescribed under section 202 
of this title. 

The Commission shall not permit a carrier 
to abandon a rail line or discontinue rail 
Service unless it determines— 

(a) that the proposed abandonment would 
not adversely affect the economic well-being 
of the communities served by such lines; or 

(b) that alternative means of transporta- 
tion are available at a cost which would not 
adversely affect the economic well-being of 
the communities served by such lines; or 

(c) the petitioner has offered to, and in 
fact will, provide or arrange for alterna- 
tive means of transportation at a cost which 
will not adversely affect the economic well- 
being of the communities served by such 
lines; or 

(d) such communities will be provided 
with service under a local, State, regional, 
or Federal transportation plan under sec- 
tions 402 and 403 of the Regional Rail Re- 
oganization Act of 1973 (Public Law 93- 
236) or sections 204 and 205 of this title. 

ALTERNATIVES TO ABANDONMENT 


Sec. 204. Upon denial of a section 203 pe- 
tition or in connection therewith, the peti- 
tioner may in addition apply for— 

(a) a rail service continuation subsidy 
under section 402 of the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973 (Public Law 93- 
236); 

(b) an acquisition or modernization loan 
under section 403 of the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973 (Public Law 93- 
236); 

(c) Corporation, local, or State acquisition 
under section 205 of this title, and/or 

{d) an increase in rates, fares, or tariffs 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. 

ACQUISITION OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY BY OTHERS 


Sec. 205. In lieu of a petition for abandon- 
ment, the Commission mày approve the 


transfer of all or part of a railroad’s right, 
title, and interest in the rail lines, rights- 


of-way, track, and appurtenant structures 
(including but not limited to rallyards, sig- 
nals, switches, and stations) to a local, re- 
gional, or State transportation authority or 
the Consolidated Rail Corporation, estab- 
lished pursuant to section 301 of the Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (Pub- 
lic Law 93-236) in consideration of an agree- 
ment under which the petitioner agrees to 
provide service on such lines and the local 
regional, or State transportation authority 
or the Corporation, as the case may be, 
agrees to maintain, upgrade, consolidate, 
and expand such lines, and assume the pay- 
ment of State and local property taxes there- 
on as more fully specified in title IIT of the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, 
as amended by title III of this Act. 


RAIL REVITALIZATION FUND 


Sec. 206. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary during the period 
of five fiscal years beginning July 1, 1975, 
the sum of $10,000,000,000 which shall be 
available to the Secretary until expended 
as a Rall Revitalization Fund for— 

(1) grants to local, State, or regional 
transportation authorities, as defined for 
the purposes of section 205, to assist such 
authorities to upgrade and maintain rights- 
of-way, track, and appurtenant structures 
acquired pursuant to section 205, but the 
amount of any grant for such upgrading 
shall not exceed 25 per centum of the cost 
of bringing such rights-of-way, track, and 
structures to minimum operating standards 
determined by the Secretary; 

(2) interim financial assistance to rail- 
roads pursuant to section 208; and 

(3) grants to the Consolidated Rail Cor- 
poration for the purposes of section 306 of 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 
(as added by title IIT of this Act). 
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PROCEDURE AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec, 207. The hearings and proceedings un- 
der this title shall be governed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and shall be subject to 
Judicial review under that Act. In addition, 
the Commission shall conduct public hear- 
ings with adequate notice in the communi- 
ties affected by any application for abandon- 
ment, shall afford all segments of the com- 
munity, including elected and appointed 
Officials of the political subdivisions, con- 
sumers of the rall services sought to be aban- 
doned, and other interested parties, the op- 
portunity to testify and otherwise comment 
on the petition and adequately publicize the 
alternatives available under this and other 
Acts of Congress, and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 


INTERIM FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 208. (a) IN Generat.—The Secretary 
Shall provide financial assistance in accord- 
ance with this section to maintain rail sery- 
ices on eligible lines pending final determi- 
nation of an application under section 203 of 
this title. 

(b) ENTITLEMENT AND ELIGIBLE Lines—A 
railroad which earned an average rate of re- 
turn of less than 10 per centum of its in- 
vested capital in its last five fiscal years, is 
entitled to financial assistance on rail lines as 
to which it files with the Secretary an inten- 
tion to petition the Commission for abandon- 
ment or alternative service under section 203, 
204, or 205 of this title which rail lines the 
Secretary determines are in fact unprofitable 
to operate and could not continue to be op- 
erated without Federal assistance. 

(c) AmountT.—The Secretary shall provide 
the minimum amount of assistance necessary 
to maintain an adequate level of service on 
eligible lines. 

(ad) RecutaTions—Within ninety days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall issue, and may from time to 
time amend, regulations with respect to in- 
terim financial assistance under subsection 
(a). 

(e) RECORD, AUDIT, AND EXAMINATION.—(1) 
Each recipient of financial assistance under 
this section, whether in the form of grants, 
subgrants, contracts, subcontracts, or other 
arrangements, shall keep such records as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and disposi- 
tion by such recipient of the proceeds of such 
assistance, the total cost of the project or 
undertaking in connection with which such 
assistance was given or used, the amount of 
that portion of the cost of the project sup- 
plied by other sources, and such other records 
as will facilitate an effective audit. 

(2) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives shall, until 
the expiration of three years after comple- 
tion of the project or undertaking referred to 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection, have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of such receipts which in the opinion 
of the Secretary or the Comptroller General 
may be related or pertinent to the grants, 
contracts, or other arrangements referred to 
in such paragraph. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RE- 


GIONAL RAIL REORGANIZATION ACT 

OF 1973 

Sec. 301. Section 302 of Public Law 93-236 
is amended by adding the following at the 
end of subsection (a) thereof: “or acquired 
under section 305 of this Act”. 

Sec. 302. Title III of Public Law 93-236 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“ACQUISITION OF OTHER RAIL LINES 

“Sec, 305. (a) The Corporation shall ac- 
quire such rail lines, rights-of-way, track, 
and appurtenant structures (including but 
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not limited to rail yards, signals, switches, 
and stations) outside of the region in con- 
nection with an application for alternative 
service under section 205 of the Rail Re- 
vitalization and Energy Conservation Act of 
1974 (hereinafter, a ‘section 205 application’) 
as may be in the public interest in order 
that rail service may be continued thereon. 

“(b) Upon the filing of a section 205 ap- 
plication, the Corporation shall enter into 
negotiations with the petitioner for the 
acquisition of all or part of the rail lines 
which are the subject of the application. 
In consideration of such acquisition, the 
parties shall agree upon a fee to be paid 
to the Corporation for the future use of 
such lines and a credit against such fees 
on account of the value of the properties 
to be acquired. 

“(c) The agreement negotiated pursuant 
to subsection (b) shall be subject to the 
approval of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion shall determine the fairness and ade- 
quacy of the proposed fee schedule and 
credit based upon— 

“(1) the fair market value of the prop- 
erty; 

“(2) the capital investment necessary to 
bring the line, track, and appurtenant struc- 
tures up to standard; 

“(3) the capital investment necessary to 
modernize the track and appurtenant 
structures; 

“(4) the degree to which the petitioner 
maintained the rail lines and the average 
yearly investment therefor; 

“(5) the fees which the Corporation may 
be expected to receive from users of the 
rail lines other than the petitioner; and 

“(6) the amount of loss the petitioner 
would have sustained but for the acquisition 
of the rail lines by the Corporation. 

“In the event the petitioner and the Cor- 
poration are unable to agree upon the fee 
and credit, the Commission shall establish 
the amount of the fee and credit subject 
to the foregoing considerations. 

“In addition, the Commission shall specify 
the frequency and kind of service the peti- 
tioner shall provide over the rail lines ac- 
quired by the Corporation. 

“Sec. 306. (a) Upon acquisition of the 
rail lines of any railroad company, the Cor- 
poration shall, consistent with the provision 
of section 305 of this title, assume responsi- 
bility for the rehabilitation and mainte- 
nance of such rail lines. 

“(b) The Corporation shall make capital 
improvements on its rail lines in accordance 
with its evaluation of expected benefits from 
such improvements in relation to the cost 
thereof, and in accordance with available 
financial resources. Such capital improve- 
ments shall include, but not be limited to, 
interlocking devices; centralized traffic con- 
trol; improved safety devices governing train 
movements; extra main tracks; new and ex-, 
tended sidings; interchange and connecting 
tracks; removal of restrictive clearances; 
improved grade crossing protection; and re- 
duction of curves and grades. 

“Sec. 307. (a) A railroad company which 
conveys its rail lines to the Corporation, or 
which holds trackage rights over rail lines 
which are conveyed to the Corporation, shall 
have the right to continue operations as a 
rail carrier over all such rail lines at the 
same frequency that it was conducting such 
operations prior to the conveyance thereof, 
in return for payment to the Corporation of 
an agreed upon fee calculated upon gross 
ton-miles of locomotive and train operation 
as provided in section 305 of this title. The 
terms and conditions of preexisting agree- 
ments and contracts for the use of track and 
other facilities shall be of no force and effect 
as between the Corporation and any rail car- 
rier, but insofar as applicable, shall remain 
in effect as between two or more rail carriers 
of freight using the same rall line. 
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“(b) Upon application to the Commission 
by any rail carrier for the use of any rail line 
of the Corporation for freight or passenger 
service, if the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able to properly perform the service pro- 
posed; if such service is or will be required 
by the present or future public convenience 
and necessity; and if the operations of the 
applicant will not significantly impair the 
level of performance of the carrier or carriers 
already using the line who are adequately 
serving the public, the Commission shall by 
order require the Corporation to permit the 
applicant to use such rail line for compensa- 
tion to the Corporation as fixed by the Com- 
mission and calculated upon gross ton- 
miles of locomotive and train operation, and 
upon such other terms and conditions as are 
reasonable under the circumstances. 

“(c) If, in the opinion of the Corporation, 
the transfer of freight traffic off of one rail 
line and onto another rail line will permit 
significant economies through reduction in 
maintenance expenditures, it may apply to 
the Commission for an order requiring such 
transfer. If after notice and hearing the 
Commission finds that such transfer will not 
result, directly or indirectly, in a significant 
impairment in the rail service provided to 
any rail customer, the Commission shall is- 
sue an order requiring the transfer on such 
terms and conditions as are reasonable. Ap- 
plications under this section shall be acted 
upon by the Commission within one hundred 
and twenty days after the application is 
filed. 

“(d) No one shall commence freight oper- 
ations over rail lines of the Corporation 
other than in accordance with the provisions 
of this section. 

“PASSENGER SERVICE 

“Sec. 308. (a) Any rail carrier shall have 
the right to continue passenger service over 
any rail line conveyed to the Corporation at 
the same frequency with which it was provid- 
ing such service prior to the conveyance, in 
return for payment to the Corporation of an 
agreed upon fee calculated upon gross ton- 
miles of locomotive and train operation as 
provided in section 305 of this title. All pre- 
existing agreements and contracts for the 
provision of passenger service shall be of no 
force and effect as between the Corporation 
and such rail carrier. 

“(b)(1) Any rail carrier shall have the 
right to initiate mew passenger service, or to 
increase the frequency of passenger service 
already being provided, in return for pay- 
ment to the Corporation of a fee calculated 
upon gross ton-miles of locomotive and train 
operation, unless the Corporation determines 
that the rail carrier is not fit, willing, and 
able to properly perform the service pro- 
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“(2) A rail carrier or freight shipper whose 
service or operations are affected by new or 
expanded passenger service may file an ap- 
plication with the Secretary requesting ap- 
propriate relief. If after hearing and upon 
sufficient proof the Secretary finds that such 
passenger service causes a significant down- 
grading of the quality of service provided to 
freight shippers, he shall issue an order fixing 
such terms and conditions for the operation 
of such passenger service as are reasonable 
in the interest of adequate freight service. 


“OPERATING RULES 


“Sec. 309. (a) The Corporation shall have 
the power to fix rights of trains, maximum 
train speeds, size and weight limits for equip- 
ment, and other rules governing operations 
over Corporation rail lines. The provisions 
of this Act and of rules adopted by the Cor- 
poration shall supersede the terms of any 
agreements previously entered into between 
rail carriers and railroad companies for the 
provision of passenger service. 

“(b) (1) Except in an emergency, passenger 
trains shall be accorded preference over 
freight trains in the use of any given line of 
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track, Junction, or crossing of the Corpora- 
tion, unless the Secretary has issued an order 
to the contrary in accordance with paragraph 
(2) of this section. 

“(2) A rail carrier or freight shipper whose 
service or operations are affected by para- 
graph (1) above may file an application with 
the Secretary requesting appropriate relief. 
If, after hearing and upon sufficient proof, the 
Secretary finds that adherence to paragraph 
(1) causes a significant downgrading of the 
quality of service provided to freight ship- 
pers, he shall issue an order fixing rights of 
trains, on such terms and conditions as are 
reasonable in the interest of adequate freight 
service. 


“LIABILITY FOR INJURY AND DAMAGE 


“Sec. 310. The Corporation shall be re- 
sponsible for all bodily injury and property 
damage arising out of any accident or occur- 
rence caused by defects in, or improper main- 
tenance of, track, roadbed, signals, communi- 
cations, or other facilities owned or con- 
trolled by the Corporation or caused by the 
negligence of a Corporation employee. Rail 
carriers shall be responsible for all bodily 
injury and property damage arising out of 
any accident or occurrence caused by reasons 
other than those enumerated in the preceding 
sentence. 


“REDUCTION IN CAPACITY OF RAIL LINES 

“Sec. 311. If at any time the Corporation 
desires to realize economies through the 
elimination of any extra main track or tracks, 
or other type of reduction in capacity of any 
of its rail lines that would not result in 
elimination of service to any point, it shall 
give notice of its intention to the carriers 
using the line, to the States and localities 
through which the line runs, and to any oth- 
er person who has requested to be given such 
notice. The Corporation may proceed with 
such elimination or reduction on or after 
the expiration of one hundred and twenty 
days following the giving of notice unless it 
determines, on the basis of protests sub- 
mitted in response to the notice, that such 
elimination or reduction will not be consist- 
ent with the present and future public 
interest in adequate rail service.”’. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 

Sec. 303. Title IV of the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-263) 
is amended by deleting therefrom the phrase 
“in the Region” wherever it appears. 

TITLE IV—CAR ALLOCATION PROGRAM 

Sec. 401. In the case of any railroad car 
manufacturer not capable of delivering fin- 
ished cars within one year of receipt of the 
order therefor, the Secretary shall establish 
the following priorities for the manufac- 
ture and delivery of cars among customers, 
for rail services which— 

(a) maintain and improve supply and de- 
livery of products necessary to sustain the 
health and food supply of the Nation; 

(b) maximize conservation of the Nation's 
energy supply; 

(c) will expand and improve mass transit 
systems, to insure a ready supply of mod- 
erately priced transportation to the Nation's 
commuters; and 

(d) are deemed to be in the national in- 
terest, as determined by the Secretary. 

TITLE V—EQUIPMENT IMPROVEMENT 

FORMAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 501, (a) SHORT TrrLe.—This title may 
be cited as the “Rolling Stock Utilization 
and Financing Act of 1974”, 

(b) Fryprincs.—The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) There is at present a shortage of gen- 
eral service railroad freight cars available to 
producers of goods and manufacturers of 


products. 
(2) This shortage results both from an in- 
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adequate number of such cars and from 
their underutilization. 

(3) This shortage of available general 
service railroad freight cars has caused— 

(A) losses to producers of goods and man- 
ufacturers of products which has resulted in 
higher prices to consumers of goods and 
products; 

(B) losses to railroads of revenue, thereby 
threatening their financial condition. 

(c) Purposes.—The Congress hereby de- 
clares that the purposes of this title are— 

(1) to improve the utilization and dis- 
tribution of rolling stock to meet the needs 
of commerce, users, shippers, the national 
defense, and the consuming public; 

(2) to assist railroads in acquiring addi- 
tional rolling stock and equipment or fa- 
cilities to provide expeditious service to 
meet the increasing demands of the Nation's 
economy; and 

(3) to assist in achieving full employment 
by assuring adequate equipment necessary to 
transport the products of American industry. 

(d) Deritnirions.—As used in this title— 

(1) “Authority” means the Railroad 
Equipment Authority authorized under sec- 
tion 510 of this title. 

(2) “Board” means the Obligation Guar- 
antee Board established under this title. 

(3) “Car-pooling company” means a com- 
pany that furnishes rolling stock to three 
or more railroads on a shared ownership or 
pooled basis through user or lease arrange- 
ments. 

(4) “Directors means the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Authority. 

(5) “Equipment or facilities” Includes 
data processing and other computer technol- 
ogy; machines and systems for loading and 
unloading rolling stock; yards and terminals 
for originating, modifying, or terminating 
the movement of rolling stock; and other 
equipment or facilities, including ferries and 
related shoreside facilities designed primarily 
for the transportation of rolling stock by 
water, which are necessary to improve the 
utilization of rolling stock or improve the 
movement of goods and products by rail or 
express. 

(6) “Equipment obligation” means a bond, 
note, conditional sale agreement, equipment 
trust certificate, lease obligation, security 
agreement, or other obligation issued or 
granted to finance, or refinance rolling stock 
or equipment or facilities. 

(7) “Fund” means the Obligation Guaran- 
tee Fund. 

(8) “Holder” means, unless otherwise pro- 
vided, the holder of an equipment obliga- 
tion. If a bank or trust company is acting 
as agent or trustee for the holder of the 
equipment obligation, such bank or trust 
company shall be regarded as the holder. 

(9) “Lease” means a contractual arrange- 
ment under which the legal owner furnishes 
rolling stock or equipment or facilities to a 
railroad or a car pooling company and such 
railroad or company receives the benefits, 
through reduced rentals of any tax benefits 
available. 

(10) “Lease obligation” means all of the 
lessee’s payment obligations under a lease 
including rentals, termination payments, 
and tax indemnification payments. 

(11) “Obligor” means the debtor under an 
equipment obligation. The term includes the 
original obligor and any successor or assignee 
of such obligor who is approved by the 
Board. 


(12) “Principal” when used with reference 
to a lease obligation means all of the pay- 
ment obligations of the lessee under a lease, 


including rentals, termination payments, 
and tax indemnification payments, but does 
not mean interest. 

(13) “Railroad” means a common carrier 
by railroad or express, as defined in section 
1(3) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
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U.S.C. 1(3)), and includes, where the Board 
makes an appropriate finding, a railroad 
controlled by another railroad within the 
meaning of section 1(3)(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 1(3) (b)). The term 
does not include the Authority. 

(14) “Rolling stock” includes any type of 
new or rebuilt standard gage locomotive, 
caboose, refrigerator car, general service rail- 
road freight car, or express van the use of 
which is not limited to any specialized pur- 
pose by particular equipment, design, or 
other features. General service railroad 
freight car includes a boxcar, gondola, open- 
top or covered hopper car, and flatcar. The 
Board may designate other types of cars as 
rolling stock upon a written finding, with 
reasons therefor, that such designation is 
consistent with the purposes of this title. 


OBLIGATION GUARANTEE BOARD 


Sec. 502. (a) Boarp.—There shall be estab- 
lished in the Department of Transportation 
an independent agency to be known as the 
Obligation Guarantee Board. The Board shall 
be composed of six members and a chairman. 
Two of the members shall be the Secretary 
of Transportation and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives, who shall serve ex officio with the 
same powers as other members of the Board. 
The President shall, within ninety days of 
the enactment of this Act, appoint the other 
members and the Chairman of the Board, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, on the following basis— 

(1) one to be selected from lists of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by shippers 
and organizations representative of signifi- 
cant shipping interests; 

(2) one to be selected from lists of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by agricul- 
tural organizations and recognized farm 
leaders; 

(3) one to be selected from lists of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by small busi- 
ness organizations and recognized small 
business leaders; 

(4) one to be selected from lists of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by consumer 
organizations, community organizations, and 
recognized consumer leaders; 

(5) one to be selected from lists of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by the national 
organization of the State commissions, re- 
ferred to in sections 202(b) and 205(f) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (40 U.S.C. 202 
(b), 205(f)), who shall be a member of a 
State agency authorized by the law of any 
State to set rates for transportation by rail- 
road. 

As used in this subsection, a list of qualified 
individuals shall consist of not less than 
three individuals. 

(b) CompreNsaTion—A member of the 
Board who is not otherwise an employee of 
the Federal Government may receive $150 
per diem when engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Board plus 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of such duties. 

(c) Terms or Orrice—The terms of of- 
fice of the members first taking office (other 
than those of the two members who shall 
serve ex officio) shall expire as designated 
by the President at the time of nomination, 
three at the end of the third year, and two 
at the end of the sixth year. The member 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to be 
chairman of the Board shall serve as chair- 
man until his term of office as a member 
expires and a successor is duly appointed. 
Successors to members of the Board shall 
be appointed in the same manner as the 
original members and shall have a term of 
office expiring six years from the date of 
expiration of the term for which their pred- 
ecessors were appointed. Any member ap- 
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pointed to fill a vacancy on the Board oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 


GUARANTEE OF EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 503. (a) GeneRaL—The Board is au- 
thorized, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, to guarantee and to make 
commitments to guarantee the payment of 
interest on and the principal balance of an 
equipment obligation prior to, on, or after 
the date of execution or the date of disburse- 
ment of such obligation: Provided, That no 
equipment obligation in the form of a lease 
obligation shall be guaranteed unless and 
until the Board finds, after notice and an 
opportunity for comment by interested per- 
sons and publication in the Federal Register 
of this finding and the reasons therefor, that 
no other reasonable means of equipment fi- 
nancing or refinancing is reasonably avail- 
able to the applicant, and that approval of 
the guarantee application will serve the 
public interest. Each guarantee of an equip- 
ment obligation shall be made in accordance 
with the provisions of this title and such 
rules as the Board may prescribe to protect 
reasonably the interests of the United States. 
Each application for the guarantee of an 
equipment obligation shall be made in writ- 
ing to the Board in such form and with such 
content as the Board prescribes. Such appli- 
cation shall be granted if the Board deter- 
mines that the proposed, negotiated, or ex- 
ecuted equipment obligation is eligible for 
such guarantee. Each guarantee and com- 
mitment to guarantee shall be extended in 
such form, under such terms and conditions, 
and pursuant to such regulations as the 
Board deems appropriate, consistent with 
the purposes of this title. Each guarantee 
and commitment to guarantee shall inure to 
the benefit of the holder of the equipment 
obligation to which such guarantee or com- 
mitment applies. In no event shall any such 
holder receive or be entitled to retain pay- 
ment from said guarantee in a total amount 
which, together with any other recovery, in- 
cluding a security interest in the rolling 
stock or equipment or facilities, exceeds the 
actual loss of such holder. 

(b) Funp.—An obligation Guarantee Fund 
shall be established and administered by the 
Board as a revolving fund to carry out the 
provisions of sections 503 through 506 of this 
title. Moneys in the fund shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of such fund or invested in bonds 
or other obligations of the United States 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(C) MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE GUARANTEE.— 
Except as otherwise provided, the Board shall 
not guarantee payment of the principal of 
an equipment obligation in an amount in 
excess of 80 per centum of the value of the 
rolling stock or equipment or facilities which 
are being financed or refinanced thereby. The 
Board may guarantee an amount not in 
excess of 95 per centum of such value upon 
a finding made in writing by the Board and 
published with detailed reasons therefor in 
the Federal Register that an applicant rail- 
road would not otherwise be able in its 
present financial condition to acquire such 
equipment or facilities or rolling stock on 
reasonable terms and conditions and that 
such acquisition by the applicant railroad 
is necessary to achieve the purposes of this 
title. In the case of a lease obligation, the 
Board may guarantee payment of the entire 
principal together with the amount neces- 
sary to guarantee to the lessor, upon default 
of such obligation, the cost of tax recapture 
under sections 47 and 1245 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 37, 1245), 
upon a finding made in writing by the Board 
and published with detailed reasons there- 
for in the Federal Register that the applicant 
is a railroad which has filed a petition for 
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reorganization under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 205); that such peti- 
tion has been approved; and that the judge 
in such proceeding certifies to the Board 
that the railroad is making all reasonable 
efforts to achieve reorganization and that 
such guarantee is reasonable and necessary. 
In all cases, the Board shall make a determi- 
nation of the value of the rolling stock or 
equipment or facilities which are being 
financed or refinanced thereby, and such 
determination of value shall be conclusive 
and not subject to review in any court. 

(a) Moprricarions—The Board is au- 
thorized to approve any modification of any 
provision of a guarantee or a commitment to 
guarantee such obligation, including the 
rate of interest, time of payment of interest 
or principal, security, or any other terms 
and conditions upon a finding in writing by 
the Board that such modification is equitable 
and not prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States under this title. Such ap- 
proval shall not be granted without prior 
consent by the holder of such obligation. 

(€) MAXIMUM OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY.— 
The aggregate unpaid principal amounts of 
equipment obligations and interest thereon 
which may be guaranteed by the Board under 
this title shall not exceed $2,000,000,000 at 
any one time; and at least 70 per centum of 
such sum shall guarantee equipment obli- 
gations financing or refinancing rolling stock. 

(f) Rate or Interrest.—Interest (exclusive 
of premium charges for guarantee and serv- 
ice fees) shall be payable on each equip- 
ment obligation, other than a lease obliga- 
tion guaranteed by the Board. The rate of 
interest shall not exceed the per centum per 
annum rate on the unpaid principal of such 
obligation determined by the Board to be 
reasonable upon consideration of the range 
of interest rates currently prevailing in the 
private market for similar obligations. In 
the case of lease obligations guaranteed by 
the Board, such lease obligation shall con- 
tain a rental rate on the value of the rolling 
stock, equipment, or facilities which reflects 
an effective interest rate not to exceed a per 
centum per annum rate determined by the 
Board to be reasonable upon consideration 
of the range of effective interest rates pre- 
vailing in the private market for similar 
obligations. 

(g) Norice.—Upon receipt of an applica- 
tion for an equipment obligation guarantee, 
the Board shall cause a notice of such ap- 
plication to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister and shall invite and afford interested 
persons an opportunity to submit comments 
on such application at a proceeding to com- 
mence within twenty-one days after the 
date of such publication. Notice of such pro- 
ceedings shall be published in the Federal 
Register. Such notice shall include— 

(1) a statement of the time, place, and 
nature of the proceeding; and 

(2) a description of the subjects and is- 
sues involved. 

(h) REQUIREMENTS FOR GUARANTEES.—No 
equipment obligation shall be guaranted by 
the Board and no commitment shall be made 
by it to guarantee any such obligation under 
this title unless it first makes a finding in 
writing that— 

(1) the equipment obligation (other than 
a lease obligation) is secured by rolling stock 
or equipment or facilities to be financed 
thereby; 

(2) payment of the equipment obligation 
(other than a lease obligation) is required 
by its terms to be made within fifteen years 
from the date of its execution; 

(3) the leasing, financing, or refinancing of 
the rolling stock or equipment or facilities 
directly related to improving the utilization 
of rolling stock is justified by the present 
and probable future demand for rail sery- 
ices to be rendered by the applicant; 

(4) the applicant has given reasonable 
assurances that any rolling stock in its con- 
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trol and the rolling stock or equipment or 
facilities to be acquired with the equipment 
obligation will be economically and efficiently 
utilized; 

(5) the purchase or lease of the rolling 
stock or equipment or facilities will serve 
to meet demonstrable needs for rail services 
and to provide shippers with improved serv- 
ice; 
(6) the probable value of such rolling stock 
or equipment or facilities is sufficient to pro- 
vide the United States reasonable security 
and protection in case of default and re- 
Possession by the holder of the equpiment 
obligation or in case of possession or pur- 
chase by the Board; and 

(7) the transaction will result in a net in- 
crease in the total load-carrying capacity of 
the applicant’s rolling stock. 

(i) CONDITIONS AND GUARANTEES.—No guar- 
antee or commitment to guarantee an equip- 
ment obligation shall be extended under 
this title unless the obligor first agrees in 
writing that so long as any interest or prin- 
cipal on such obligation is due and payable— 

(1) there will be no net decrease in the 
load-carrying capacity of such obligor’s roll- 
ing stock; 

(2) there will be no increase in discre- 
tionary dividend payments over the average 
amount paid during the 5 years preceding 
the enactment of this title without prior 
approval of the Secretary in writing, based 
on findings, published, with reasons therefor, 
in the Federal Register, made after public 
hearings with opportunity for submission of 
comments by all interested parties, that such 
increase in dividends will not decrease the 
ability of the obligor to provide improved 
car services; 

(3) the obligor will not use assets or rev- 
enues related to or derived from railroad 
operations in nonrailroad enterprises with- 
out prior approval of the Secretary in writing 
based on findings, published, with reasons 
therefor, in the Federal Register, made after 
public hearings with opportunity for sub- 
mission of comments by all interested par- 
ties, that such use of assets or revenues will 
not decrease the ability of the obligor to 
provide improved car service; 

(4) the obligor shall take all reasonable 
and practical steps possible, in accordance 
with such guidelines as may be established 
by the Secretary and the Commission, to 
improve the equitable distribution and 
efficient and expeditious use of all rolling 
stock and equipment, including cooperating 
with the Secretary in programs under sec- 
tions 507 and 508 of this title. 

(J) Breacu or Conprrions.—The Secretary 
is authorized and directed to commence an 
action in any district court of the United 
States in which venue is proper to enjoin 
any activity found by the Secretary to be 
in violation of any condition specified in 
subsection (i) of this section. In addition, 
any person who knowingly violates or con- 
tributes to the violation of any of the condi- 
tions specified in such subsection shall be 
subject to a civil penalty, to be levied by 
the Secretary, not to exceed $10,000. 

(k) Lease Ostication.—Before guarantee- 
ing any lease obligation under this section 
the Board shall make a finding in writing 
that— 

(1) the terms of the lease obligation pro- 
vide that if there is a default by the lessee 
and payment is demanded from the Board 
by the lessor pursuant to the guarantee, the 
Board shall have the right in its discretion— 

(A) to demand possession of the leased 
property from the lessee or the right to 
purchase the leased property for fair market 
value: Provided, That in no event shall the 
Board pay more than an amount equal to 
the sum of the lease rentals and financial 
obligations remaining during the term of 
the lease; or 

(B) to permit the lessor to repossess the 
leased property from the lessee for the pur- 
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pose of leasing it, in good faith and at not 
less than its fair rental value based upon 
fair market value, to new lessees; Provided, 
That any amounts collected from such new 
lessees in excess of the amount to which the 
lessor would haye been entitled under the 
original lease, plus costs, shall be paid by 
the lessor to the Board for deposit in the 
fund. If the amount collected from such new 
lessees is less than the amount to which 
the lessor would have been entitled under 
the original lease, plus costs, the Board shall 
pay the difference to the lessor from the 
fund; and 

(2) the terms of the lease obligation pro- 
vide that if there is a default by the lessee, 
any amounts received by the holder of the 
lease obligation in settlement, including 
amounts received from the Board pursuant 
to the guarantee, are income and proceeds 
from the property subject to such lease and 
subject to claims of any holder of an equip- 
ment obligation to the extent of the lease 
obligation holder’s outstanding obligation to 
such holder under an equipment obligation. 

(1) INVESTIGATION CHARGE.—The Board 
shall charge and collect from each applicant 
for the guarantee of an equipment obliga- 
tion such amounts as it deems reasonable 
for the investigation of such application, the 
appraisal of the security for such obligation, 
or for the issuance of a commitment to guar- 
antee. Such charges shall not aggregate 
more than one-half of 1 per centum of the 
principal amount of the equipment obliga- 
tion with respect to which the guarantee 
application is made. 

(m) PREMIUM CHarGe.—The Board shall 
set a premium charge of not more than 
1 per centum per annum for an equipment 
obligation guaranteed under this title. Such 
charges shall be computed on the basis of 
the principal amount outstanding on the 
equipment obligation at the time payment 
is due and shall be paid when the obligation 
is first guaranteed by the Board, and there- 
after annually on the anniversary date of 
such guarantee, 

(n) ADMINISTRATIVE Costs.—All moneys 
received by the Board under this title shall 
be deposited In the fund, An amount which 
shall not exceed 5 per centum of the total 
annual premium charges collected under 
subsection (m) of this section may be used 
by the Board to pay administrative costs and 
expenses incurred by it pursuant to this 
title. 


ISSUANCE OF NOTES OR OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 504. (a) AuTHORIzATION.—The Board 
is authorized to issue notes or other obliga- 
tions to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
such forms and denominations, bearing such 
maturities, and subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Board, with the approval 
of such Secretary, may prescribe. Such obli- 
gations may be issued whenever the moneys 
in the fund are not sufficient to pay any 
amount which the Board is required to pay 
under an agreement under section 503 of this 
title. Such obligations shall bear interest at 
a rate to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the basis of the current 
average market yield on outstanding mar- 
Ketable obligations of the United States on 
comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of such obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any such obliga- 
tions and for such purpose is authorized to 
use as & public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
The purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act are extended to in- 
clude any purchase of notes or other obliga- 
tions issued under this subsection. At any 
time, the Secretary of the Treasury may sell 
any such obligations, and all sales, purchases, 
and redemptions of such obligations by the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be treated as 
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public debt transactions of the United 
States. Funds borrowed under this subsec- 
tion shall be deposited in the fund and 
redemptions of any such obligations shall 
be made by the Board from the fund. 

(b) DISPOSITION OF Proprerry.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the 
Board is authorized to perform any acts 
which it considers necessary, in its discre- 
tion, to complete, recondition, reconstruct, 
renovate, repair, maintain, manage, operate, 
charter, lease, rent, sell or otherwise dispose 
of any property or other interests acquired 
by the Board under an agreement pusuant 
to section 503 of this title. 

(c) Va.iprry.—No control or commitment 
to guarantee an equipment obligation en- 
tered into by the Board pursuant to this 
title shall be terminated, canceled, or other- 
wise revoked, except in accordance with law- 
ful terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Board. Such a contract or commitment shall 
be conclusive evidence that the underlying 
obligation is in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this title and that such obliga- 
tion has been approved and is legal as to 
principal, interest, and other terms. Such a 
contract or commitment shall be valid and 
incontestable in the hands of a holder as 
of the date when the Board entered into 
such contract or commitment, except as to 
fraud, duress, mutual mistake of fact, or 
material misrepresentation by or invoking 
such holder. 


AUDIT OF TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 505. (a) GeneRrat—The financial 
transaction of the Board shall be audited by 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as he may precsribe. Representa- 
tives of the Comptroller General shall have 
access to all books, accounts, records, reports, 
files, and other papers, things, or property 
pertaining to such transactions by the Board 
and necessary to facilitate an audit. Such 
representatives shall be afforded full facil- 
ities for verying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians. All such property of 
the Board shall remain in the possession and 
custody of the Board. 

(b) Access To INFORMATION.—The repre- 
sentatives of the Comptroller General shall 
have access to all books, accounts, records, 
reports, files, and other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by any obli- 
gor for which the Board has guaranteed an 
equipment obligation to the extent they per- 
tain to such obligor’s financial transactions 
and are deemed by the Comptroller General 
to be necessary to facilitate any audit of the 
financial transactions of the Board. Such 
representatives shall be afforded full facili- 
ties for varying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians. All such property 
of such obligor shall remain in the posses- 
sion and custody of the obligor. 

(c) Report—The Comptroller General 
shall make a report of each such audit to 
the Congress. Such report shall contain all 
comments and information which the Comp- 
troller General deems necessary to inform 
Congress of the financial operations and 
condition of the fund and any recommenda- 
tions which he deems advisable. Such re- 
port shall indicate specifically and describe 
in detail any program, expenditure, or other 
financial transaction of undertaking ob- 
served in the course of such audit which the 
Comptrolled General deems to have been 
carried on or made without lawful authority. 
A copy of such report shall be furnished 
to the President, the Secretary, the Commis- 
sion, and the Board at the time it is sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

DEFAULT 

Sec. 506. (a) GeneRat.—If there is a de- 

fault in any payment by the obligor of prin- 
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cipal or interest due under an equipment 
obligation guaranteed under this title, which 
has continued for thirty days, the holder of 
such obligation or his agent has the right to 
demand payment by the Board of the unpaid 
interest on and the unpaid principal of 
such obligation. Such payment may be de- 
manded after or before the expiration of 
such period as may be specified in the guar- 
antee or related agreements, but not later 
than ninety days from the date of such de- 
fault. Within such period as may be specified 
in the guarantee or related agreements, but 
not later than sixty days from the date of 
such demand, the Board shall pay to such 
holder the unpaid interest on and the unpaid 
principal of such obligation. However, the 
Board shall not be required to make any such 
payment if it finds, prior to the expiration 
of such period, that there was no default by 
the obligor in the payment of interest or 
principal or that such default has been 
remedied. 

(b) Ricuts or Boarv.—If the Board makes 
@ payment to a holder under subsection (a) 
of this section, the Board shall have all the 
rights in any security which it held with 
respect to its guarantee of such obligations 
as are conferred upon the Board under any 
security agreement with the obligor and shall 
be subrogated to all the rights of such holder 
under any security agreement between the 
holder and the obligor. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Board is author- 
ized, in its discretion, to complete, recon- 
dition, reconstruct, renovate, repair, main- 
tain, operate, charter, rent, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of any property by it pursuant to 
such security agreement. The terms of any 
such sale or other disposition shall be as 
approved by the Board. 

(c) PayMENT.—Any amount required to be 
paid by the Board pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section shall be paid in cash. 

(d) ACTION AGAINST Osiicor.—If there is 
a default under any contract or commitment 
to guarantee an equipment obligation, the 
Board shall take such action against the 
obligor or any other parties liable thereunder 
as is, in its discretion, necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States. Such a 
suit may be brought in the name of the 
United States or in the name of the holder. 
Such holder shall make available to the 
United States all records and evidence neces- 
sary to prosecute any such suit. The Board 
shall have the right, in its discretion, to 
accept a conveyance of title to and posses- 
sion of property from any party liable to it 
whenever the value of such property is not 
greater than the unpaid interest on and 
unpaid principal of the defaulted obligation. 
If the Board receives, through the sale of 
property, and an amount greater than its 
costs and the amount paid to the holder 
under subsection (a) of this section, it shall 
pay such excess to the obligor. 

NATIONAL ROLLING STOCK INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 


Sec. 507. (a) Pran.—(1) The Secretary 
shall, not more than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, designate a plan 
or alternative plans to establish a national 
rolling stock information system which shall 
be designed to facilitate equitable distribu- 
tion and expeditious utilization of rolling 
stock operated within the continental United 
States and or owned directly or indirectly 
by railroads and carpooling companies. Such 
a system shall be capable of furnishing such 
information as the Secretary determines to 
be necessary for the expeditious utilization 
of rolling stock, including information re- 
lated to the— 

(A) length of time each piece of rolling 
stock is moving and loaded, moving and un- 
loaded, idled and loaded, and idied and un- 
loaded; 

(B) owner, type, size, and capacity, year 
of manufacture, identifying number, and 
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special features of each piece of rolling 
stock; 

(C) origin and destination of cargo; 

(D) railroad in control of rolling stock 
movement, expected time of interchange, and 
degree of utilization of each piece of rolling 
stock by the controlling railroads; and 

(E) current status and location of each 
piece of rolling stock, time such status and 
location is expected to change, and antici- 
pated future commitments of such rolling 
stock. 

(2) The Secretray shall develop such plan 
or plans after consultation and discussion 
with the Secretary of Defense, the Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the executive officers 
of major private manufacturers and suppliers 
of information location and retrieval sys- 
tems, shippers, railroads, the Commission, 
and any other Government agency, private 
organization, or private citizen that presents 
a useful submission regarding such a system. 
The Secretary is authorized to pay reason- 
able expenses, including honoraria, for indi- 
viduals invited by him to present their sub- 
missions in person. The Secretary shall cause 
such plan or plans to be published in the 
Federal Register and shall invite interested 
persons to comment thereon at a public hear- 
ing pursuant to section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code, to be held not less than ninety 
days after the date of such publication. After 
such hearing, and not more than one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall publish the final plan for a 
national rolling stock information system. 
This final plan shall include technical spe- 
cifications and other details for the equip- 
ment required under such plan. Such plan 
shall include means for coordinating or in- 
tegrating such system with any existing in- 
formation systems to the extent the Secre- 
tary finds such coordination will contribute 
in an expeditious, cost effective, and tech- 
nically feasible manner to the implementa- 
tion of an effective national system. The Sec- 
retary from time to time may cause such 
plan to be modified or amended, pursuant 
to section 553 of title 5, United States Code. 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—Following the pub- 
lication of the final plan required under 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall take all action necessary, including the 
issuance of rules, regulations, and guide- 
lines, to cause such plan to be implemented 
within a reasonable time. The Secretary is 
authorized to contract with and provide tech- 
nical assistance to individual railroads or 
groups of railorads working together, in- 
cluding the sharing of costs and the funding 
in part of demonstration projects, to assist 
in the establishment of the national rolling 
stock information system, 

(c) ANTITRUST Laws INAPPLICABLE.—The 
antitrust laws of the United States are in- 
aplicable to the extent necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section as to any 
person who contracts with the Secretary or 
acts in conformity with the final plan under 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) Centrer—The Secretary may establish 
and maintain or assist in establishing and 
maintaining a centrally located national roll- 
ing stock information center. The Secretary 
of Defense may assist the Secretary to es- 
tablish such centers. Such center may operate 
as a depository and dissemination center for 
all such information as may be provided by 
the national rolling stock information sys- 
tem. The Secretary may make information 
gathered in such center ayailable to any per- 
son subject to such rules as the Commission 
might prescribe to insure the confidentiality 
of certain kinds of competitive information 
supplied for use in connection with the sys- 
tem. 

(e) 


Report.—The Secretary shall report 
semiannually directly to the Congress, with- 
out modification of such report by any other 
Federal agency, with respect to the progress 
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made in implementing the national system 
provided for in subsection (a) of this section. 
Such reports shall include recommendations 
for such additional funding as may be neces- 
sary to make the national system fully ef- 
fective. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary out of money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000,000 for purposes of this section, 

UTILIZATION MEASUREMENT AND OVERSIGHT 

Sec. 508. (a) ROLLING STOCK UTILIZATION 
InDEx.—Not less than ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall develop and promulgate an index to 
measure the degree of utilization of rolling 
stock. The Secretary shall cause to be com- 
piled data required by such index. At least 
once each quarter per annum, the Secretary 
shall publish such index, together with a re- 
port setting forth any changes in such utili- 
zation and his evaluation of the reasons 
therefor. 

(b) Commission RePort—The Commis- 
sion shall publish a report on utilization of 
rolling stock thirty days after the publication 
of each report by the Secretary under sub- 
section (a) of this section. The Commission 
in its report shall consider and comment 
upon the latest such report by the Secretary. 

(C) ENFoRCEMENT.—The Secretary shall, 
with the assistance of the Attorney General, 
make full use of existing law to bring about 
improvements in the utilization of roiling 
stock. The Secretary shall have such stand- 
ing as is necessary to bring or intervene in 
proceedings before Federal regulatory agen- 
cies and courts. Attorneys appointed by the 
Secretary may appear for and represent him 
in any such case or hearing. 

(d) Uvriration Stupy—The Secretary 
shall prepare a study on the utilization of 
freight cars and means to improve such 


utilization including consideration of per 
diem and other car hire charges, demurrage, 


car service rules and orders of the Commis- 
sion and of the railroads, the practice of 
assigning cars to specific traffic or shippers, 
payments for use of privately owned cars, and 
publicly and privately owned carpools. The 
Secretary shall submit legislative recom- 
mendations based upon such study within 
two years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
PREREQUISITES TO ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 509. (a) GeNerat—The Authority, 
authorized by section 510 of this title, shall 
be established only if— 

(1) two years or more after the date of 
enactment of this Act— 

(A) the Commission finds, in accordance 
with section 553 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, that there is still, as a result of inade- 
quate utilization or inadequacy of supply or 
both, a continuing shortage of rolling stock 
in the Nation. In determining whether there 
is such a shortage, the Commission may con- 
sider, without incorporating in such a find- 
ing, the following factors: 

(i) whether any category of rolling stock 
is not available to meet a demand equivalent 
to the average peak demand for such cate- 
gory of rolling stock in the four years prior 
to the time of such finding; 

(ii) any governmental progarm, regulation, 
or action affecting demand for or supply of 
freight cars; 

(ili) the extent, duration, and impact of 
seasonal peaks in demand for rolling stock; 

(iv) the local, regional, or national scope 
of any reported problems of demand or 
supply related to rolling stock; 

(v) the impact of severe weather condi- 
tions which disrupt marketing, distribution, 
or railroad operating factors; 

(vi) the ability of shippers to load more 
cars if available; and 
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(vil) the extent to which any failures to 
furnish cars promptly result from factors not 
subject to railroad control. 


The presence of any or all such factors shall 
not preclude a finding by the Commission 
that there is a continuing shortage of rolling 
stock; or 

(B) the Secretary finds that there has not 
been a significant increase in the utilization 
of rolling stock since the date of enactment 
of this Act; 

(2) six months after an affirmative finding 
under either subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Com- 
mission or the Secretary finds that efforts to 
form and operate a not-for-profit non-gov- 
ernmental corporation, or corporations, to 
acquire, maintain, and provide a free run- 
ning national pool of rolling stock have not 
succeeded or have been inadequate in size, 
scope, and operation to establish the feasi- 
bility of a national pool, or have failed to 
employ innovative concepts for equitable dis- 
tribution and expeditious use of rolling 
stock; and 

(3) the Congress, by affirmative concurrent 
resolution, authorizes the establishment of 
the Authority, 

(b) Rerorrs.—Two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act and on the anniversary 
date thereof each consecutive year thereafter 
for five years, the Commission and the Secre- 
tary shall each transmit to the President and 
Congress a report on rolling stock which shall 
include each finding made since the previous 
such report, if any, pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section. If the Authority author- 
ized by section 510 of this title is not estab- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, such Author- 
ity shall nonetheless be established seven 
years and six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act if— 

(1) in the final reports made by the Com- 
mission and the Secretary under this subsec- 
tion— 

(A) the Secretary or the Commission finds 
that the creation of an authority to acquire, 
maintain, and provide general service rail- 
road freight cars and other rolling stock; to 
manage & pool of such rolling stock; and to 
develop and employ innovative concepts for 
the equitable distribution and expeditious 
use of such stock would contribute signifi- 
cantly to improvement of the utilization and 
distribution of rolling stock; and either 

(B) the Commission finds that there is 
still, as a result of inadequate utilization 
or inadequacy of supply, or both, a continu- 
ing shortage of rolling stock in the Nation; 
or 

(C) the Secretary finds that there has been 
a substantial and significant increase in the 
utilization of railroad rolling stock; and 

(2) the Congress, by affirmative concur- 
rent resolution, authorizes the establish- 
ment of the authority. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AUTHORITY 


See. 510. (a) AvuTHORIZATION—There is 
hereby authorized to be established, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 509 of 
this title and of this section, a corporation 
to be known as the Railroad Equipment Au- 
thority. The Board of Directors first ap- 
pointed shall be deemed the incorporators, 
and the incorporation shall be held to have 
been effected from the date of the first 
meeting of such Board. 

(b) Purposes.—The purposes of the Au- 
thority are to acquire, maintain, and pro- 
vide general service railroad freight cars and 
other rolling stock; to manage a pool of such 
rolling stock; and to employ innovative con- 
cepts for equitable distribution and expedi- 
tious use of such stock to meet the needs 
of the national economy and the national 
defense. 

(c) Sratvus—(1) The Authority shall be 
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a government corporation of the District 
of Columbia subject, to the extent not in- 
consistent with this title, to the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act (D.C. 
Code 29-901 et seq.) and administered by a 
Board of Directors. 

(2) The Authority shall not be subject to 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) or of any other law 
with respect to railroads, except that it shall 
be subject to— 

(A) sections 1(10) through 1(17) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 1(10)-1 
(17)); 

(B) the Railway Labor Act, with respect 
to the representation of employees of the 
Authority for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing, the handling of disputes between the 
Authority and its employees, and other deal- 
ings with employees; the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; 

(C) the Federal Employers Liability Act; 
and 

(D) the same laws and regulations with 
respect to safety as are applicable to any 
common carrier under part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

(d) Boarn or Dmecrors.—The Board of 
Directors of the Authority shall consist of 
11 individuals who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, on the following basis— 

(1) three to be selected from a list of 
qualified individuals recommended by the 
Association of American Railroads or its suc- 
cessor, one of whom shall be representative 
respectively of eastern-, western-, and south- 
ern-territory railroads; 

(2) one to be selected from a list of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations or its sucessor, who 
shall be representative of railroad labor; 

(3) one to be selected from a list of 
qualified individuals recommended by the 
National Academy of Sciences as persons with 
expert knowledge or experience with data 
processing and information systems and the 
application of computer technology to sys- 
tems management; 

(4) four to be selected from lists of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by shippers, 
organizations representative of significant 
shipping interests including small shippers, 
consumer organizations, community organi- 
zations, and recognized consumer leaders, 
who shall be representative of consumers of 
transportation services and consumers of 
goods and products shipped by railroad; 

(5) one to be selected from a list of quali- 
fied individuals recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and 

(6) one to be selected from a list of quali- 

fied individuals recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. 
As used in this subsection, a list of quali- 
fied individuals shall consist of no less than 
three individuals. The President shall ap- 
point one of the members, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to serve 
as Chairman for a term of four years. A mem- 
ber of the Directors who is not otherwise 
an employee of the Federal Government may 
receive $150 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of his duties plus re- 
imbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of such duties. 

(c) Terms or OFFrice.—The terms of of- 
fice of the members first taking offce shall 
expire as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination—four at the end of the 
third year; four at the end of the sixth year; 
and three at the end of the ninth year. 
Successors to members of the Directors shall 
be appointed in the same manner as the 
original members and shall have a term of 
office expiring nine years from the date of 
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expiration of the term for which their prede- 
cessors were appointed. Any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacany in the Directors oc- 
curing prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of 
such term. 

(f) Generrau.—The Directors shall direct 
the exercise of all the powers of the Au- 
thority. So long as there are four members 
in office, the Directors are empowered to 
execute the functions of the Authority. Four 
of the Directors shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of such functions. 

(g) Antrrreust Laws INAPPLICABLE.—The 
antitrust laws of the United States are in- 
applicable to the extent necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title as to any person 
who contracts with the Authority with re- 
spect to the operation or maintenance of 
rolling stock or the design or implementa- 
tion of a national rolling stock information 
system or the use of information from such 
system. 


GENERAL POWERS OF THE AUTHORITY 


Src. 511. To carry out the purposes of 
this title, the Authority is empowered to— 

(a) build, rebuild, purchase, own, lease, 
control, and manage rolling stock or equip- 
ment or facilities; 

(b) require or contract for the use of 
physical facilities, equipment, and devices 
useful in developing equitable distribution 
and in maintaining expeditions use of rolling 
stock; 

(c) build, rebuild, operate, maintain, and 
repair its rolling stock, equipment, and fa- 
cilities or enter into agreements and con- 
tracts for the performance of such work 
and for the performance of all survices and 
work incidental thereto and consistent with 
prudent management; 

(d) conduct and contract for research and 
development that may lead to new and prac- 
tical technologies, systems, and methods for 
the efficient and economical movement, dis- 
tribution, solicitation, collection, loading and 
unloading, packaging, and processing of 
freight shipments involving railroads; 

(e) sue and be sued, complain and defend, 
in its corporate name and through its own 
attorneys; adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed; adopt, 
amend, and repeal such bylaws, rules, and 
regulations as may be necessary for the con- 
duct of its affairs; conduct its business, car- 
ry on operations, maintain offices, and exer- 
cise the powers granted under this title in 
any State; 

(f) purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire, 
own, hold, improve, use, or deal in and with 
any property (real, personal, or mixed, tan- 
gible or intangible) or interest in property 
wherever situated; sell, convey, mortgage, 
pledge, lease, exchange, or otherwise dispose 
of property and assets; accept gifts or dona- 
tions of any property or services in aid of 
any purpose of the Authority; 

(g) appoint such attorneys, employees, 
agents, consultants, and other personnel as it 
deems necessary; define the duties of such 
personnel and determine and pay compensa- 
tion for their services. Except as otherwise 
specifically provided, such personnel shall 
not be subject to laws relating to Federal 
employees with respect to appointments, 
promotions, adverse actions, hours of work, 
rates of compensation, allowances, leave, un- 
employment compensation, compensation for 
work-related injuries, and Federal benefits 
for retirement, life insurance, and health 
benefits; and 

(bh) enter into contracts, execute instru- 
ments, incur liabilities, and do all things 
necessary or incidental to the proper man- 
agement of the affairs and the proper and 
prudent conduct of the business. 
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FINANCING 

Sec. 512. (a) Per Diem Surcuarce.—Each 
railroad, except a switching and terminal 
railroad, shall pay to the Authority a per 
diem surcharge of 50 cents per car-day on 
each unit of rolling stock for each day that 
such a railroad incurs a car hire charge for 
the use of such unit of rolling stock. The 
Directors shall impose such per diem sur- 
charge not later than 60 days after taking 
office under section 511 of this title and shall 
terminate it when it has collected such sum 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
titie but not less than $10,000,000 nor more 
than $30,000,000. Surcharges are payable on 
the tenth day of the second month succeed- 
ing the month in which the charge accrues. 
Within 6 months of the termination of such 
surcharge, the Authority shall refund to any 
railroad or group of railroads under common 
management and control any payments made 
by such railroad or railroads in excess of 10 
per centum of the total paid by all railroads. 

(b) NEGOTIABLE Desenrurrs.—The Author- 
ity shall issue to each railroad a negotiable 
debenture in the amount of the surcharge 
paid under subsection (a) of this section. 
The debenture shall bear and pay interest 
at a rate to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be the current rate for 
similar debentures in the open market. The 
par value of such debentures shall be due and 
payable December 31 of the thirtieth year 
after the date of issuance thereof or the first 
business thereafter if such date is a Sat- 
urday, Sunday, or holiday. Such debentures 
are debts of the Authority but are subordi- 
nate to all other such debts. The United 
States of America does not guarantee either 
the par value or the interest on such deben- 
tures, 

(c) REFUND or Per Diem SURCHARGES.— (1) 
In the event of partial or complete liquida- 
tion of the Authority, any assets remain- 
ing after the payment of its obligations 
and expenses shall be distributed pro rata 
to the railroads, but the amount so dis- 
tributed shall not exceed in any case the 
amount paid as per diem surcharges under 
subsection (a) of this section plus accrued 
interest, if any. The remainder of such as- 
sets shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States and credited to miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(2) In the event of complete liquidation 
of any railroad subject to this title, the Di- 
rectors of the Authority may, if and when 
funds are available, refund to such railroad 
a sum of not to exceed the amount paid in 
as per diem surcharges under the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section plus ac- 
crued interest, if any. 

(d) Incurrence or DEBT For CAPITAL PUR- 
Poses.—The Authority is empowered to in- 
cur debt for capital purposes. Such debt 
may be incurred in the form of bonds, de- 
bentures, equipment trust certificates, con- 
ditional sale agreements, or any other form 
of securities, agreements, or obligations. So 
long as all the capital stock of the Author- 
ity is owned by the United States, the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on all obli- 
gations issued by it is guaranteed by the 
United States. Such guarantee shall be ex- 
pressed on the face of the obligations. So long 
as any capital stock is owned by the United 
States, payment of principal and interest on 
obligations issued by the Authority may, in 
the discretion of the Directors, be guaran- 
teed by the United States. Such guarantee 
shall be expressed on the face of the obliga- 
tion, Guaranteed obligations shall not ex- 
ceed $1,000,000,000 in principal amount out- 
standing at any one time. Such obligations 
may be redeemable at the option of the Au- 
thority before maturity in such manner as 
may be stipulated therein and shall be in 
such forms and denominations, have such 
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maturities, and be subject to such terms and 
conditions as shall be determined by the Di- 
rectors, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Authority may also incur 
debt not guaranteed by the United States, in 
addition to that provided for under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

(e) PURCHASE oF OBLIGATION By TREAS- 
uny.—The Secretary of the Treasury may 
elect to purchase the obligations of the 
Authority guaranteed by the United States 
in an amount not to exceed $1,000,000,000 in 
principal amount outstanding at any one 
time, under such terms, including rates of 
interest, as he and the Directors may agree, 
but at a rate or yield no less than the cur- 
rent average yield on outstanding Treasury 
securities of comparable maturity, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(f) Pusiic Desr Transacrion.—For the 
purpose of any purchase of the obligations 
of the Authority, and to enable him to carry 
out his responsibility relating to guarantees 
made pursuant to this section, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to use as & 
public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or here- 
after in force, and the purposes for which se- 
curities may be issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, 
are extended to include any purchases of 
the obligations of the Authority under this 
Act. The Secretary of the Treasury may at 
any time sell, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and at such price or prices as he shall 
determine, any of the obligations of the 
Authority acquired by him hereunder. All 
redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the obligations 
of the Authority shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS.— 
(1) In order to facilitate the formation and 
the implementation of the objectives of the 
Authority, there is hereby authorized.to be 
appropriated, out of money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,- 
000,000 to be used to acquire capital stock 
of the Authority, such sum to continue to 
be available until expended. 

(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of the Treasury suth 
sums as may be necessary to pay the prin- 
cipal and interest on notes or obligations 
issued by him as a consequence of any 
guarantee made under this section. 

(3) In the event of any default on any 
guaranteed obligation, and payment in ac- 
cordance with a guarantee by the United 
States, the Attorney General shall take ap- 
propriate action to recover the amount of 
such payments, with interest, from the Au- 
thority or other persons liable therefor. 

(h) LAWFUL INVESTMENT AND EXEMPTION 
From REGULATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS.—Se- 
curities guaranteed under this section shall 
be lawful investments and may be accepted 
as security for all fiduciary, trust, and pub- 
lic funds, the investment or deposit of which 
shall be under authority or control of the 
United States or of any officer or officers 
thereof, and shall be deemed to be exempt 
securities within the meaning of laws ad- 
ministered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The limitations and restric- 
tions as to a National or State bank dealing 
in, underwriting, or purchasing investment 
securities for its own account, as provided 
in section 5136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 24), and section 5(c) 
of the Act of June 16, 1933 (12 U.S.C. 335), 
shall not apply to securities guaranteed 
under this section. 

(i) Caprrat Strocx.—({1) The Authority is 
authorized to issue and have outstanding 
capital stock in such amounts and of such 
classes as it shall determine. At no time 
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shall the aggregate of the shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the Authority owned by a sin- 
gle railroad or by any person controlling one 
or more railroads, as defined in section 1(3) 
(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C. 1(3)(b)), directly or indirectly 
through subsidiaries or affiliated companies, 
nominees, or any person subject to its direc- 
tion or control or by any other stockholder, 
or any syndicate or affiliated group of such 
stockholders exceed 5 per centum of such 
shares issued and outstanding. 

(2) The requirement of section 45(b) of 
the District of Columbia Corporation Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 29-920(b)) as to the per 
centum of stock which a stockholder must 
hold in order to have the rights of inspec- 
tion and copying set forth in that subsec- 
tion shall not be applicable in the case of 
holders of the stock of the Authority, and 
they may exercise such rights without re- 
gard to the percentage of stock they hold. 

(3) Capital stock of the Authority offered 
and sold to the public shall be offered in 
compliance with all applicable laws of the 
United States governing the offering and 
sale of securities by private corporations, 

(j) AUDIT AND Expenprrures.—(1) So long 
as any capital stock of the Authority is 
owned by the United States, “Railroad 
Equipment Authority" shall be subject to 
the provisions of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act (31 U.S.C. 841 et seq.). 

(2) Except as otherwise provided pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Au- 
thority is authorized to make such expendi- 
tures and to enter into such contracts, agree- 
ments, and arrangements as it deems neces- 
Sary, upon such terms and conditions and 
in such manner as it decides. This author- 
ization includes the power to make a final 
settlement or compromise of all claims and 
litigation by or against the Authority. 

(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to deny the Authority the power 
to obtain audits of its accounts and reports 
concerning its financial conditions and op- 
erations by a firm or firms of certified public 
accountants. Such audit and reports would 
be in addition to those required by this sub- 
section, 

(4) Section 201 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (31 U.S.C. 856) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: “, and (10) the Railroad Equip- 
ment Authority.”. 

CONVERSION TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

Sec. 513. (a) PLAN For PUBLIC Sate.—As 
soon as practicable, a panel composed of the 
Secretary of Transportation, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Chairman of 
the Commission, and the Chairman of the 
Directors of the Authority shall submit to 
the President and to the Congress a plan for 
the public sale of stock in the Authority 
after finding that a market exists for the 
sale of such stock and that the purposes of 
this title will be served thereby. This plan 
shall include, among other elements, a pro- 
gram which— 

(1) will require refinancing, or the estab- 
lishment of a reserve fund or other method, 
in order to protect the public interest 
against defaults on obligations of the Au- 
thority guaranteed by the United States; and 

(2) will assure that the sale of the stock 
will result in a wide dispersion in the own- 
ership of the stock. 

(b) ReQuirEMENTS.—The plan for sale to 
stock to the public shall specify a program 
for systematically reducing the amount of 
obligations of the Authority guaranteed by 
the United States and shall propose a capital 
structure for the Authority designed to in- 
sure sound financial and operating perform- 
ance, Unless the Congress disapproves the 
plan within 6 months following submission 
of the plan to it, stock shall be sold in ac- 
cordance with the plan. 
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(c) New Boarp Memsers.—Upon the sale 
of stock to the public, the Directors may be 
enlarged by the addition of members elected 
by owners of such stock. In no event, how- 
ever, shall the Directors have more than 15 
members while any capital stock in the Au- 
thority is held by the United States. During 
such period, the rights and privileges of own- 
ers of such stock, including determination 
of the number of directors to be so elected, 
shall be set forth in the bylaws of the 
Authority. 

(d) Proceeos or Sate.—The proceeds from 
the sale of stock to the public shall be ap- 
plied to the retirement of the stock held by 
the United States. Upon the retirement of 
all the stock held by the United States, the 
terms of office of the Directors appointed 
under section 510(d) of this title shall ter- 
minate as provided by the plan under sub- 
section (a) of this section. Thereafter, all 
except three of the Directors shall be elected 
by the owners of the stock. The President 
shall have authority to appoint such three 
Directors, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate— 

(1) one to be selected from a list of qual- 
ified individuals recommended by the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; 

(2) one to be selected from a list of quali- 
fled individuals recommended by the Federal 
Trade Commission, after consultation with 
organizations of Consumers; and 

(3) one to be selected from a list of quali- 
fled individuals recommended by the Com- 
mission, after consultation with organiza- 
tions of shippers. 

As used in this subsection, a list of quali- 
fied individuals shall consist of no less than 
three individuals, 

(e) POSITION or UNITED Srares.—Upon the 
retirement of all the stock held by the United 
States— 

(1) The Authority shall pay an annual fee 
to.the United States equal to the difference 
between the amount of interest actually paid 
upon outstanding guaranteed obligations and 
the amount which would have been paid, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, if such obligations had not been guar- 
anteed by the United States, plus one-fourth 
per centum; 

(2) The Authority shall make every effort 
to refinance obligations in order to termi- 
nate the liability of the United States arising 
from its guarantee of obligations; and 

(3) the Secretary of. the Treasury may no 
longer purchase or guarantee the notes or 
other obligations of the Authority. 

(f) DEFAULT.—If the Authority defaults in 
the payment of obligations guaranteed by 
the United States, the United States is au- 
thorized to take control and appoint a new 
Board of Directors pursuant to section 510 
(d) of this title. 


INFORMATION SYSTEM 


Suc. 514. (a) ESTABLISHMENT. —If a national 
rolling stock information systems, as defined 
in section 507 of this title, is not operating 
effectively when the Authority is established, 
it shall establish such a system. If the Au- 
thority undertakes to establish such a sys- 
tem, the Secretary shall grant it access to 
and authority to use all information, stud- 
ies, designs, equipment, facilities, computer 
programs, and other things acquired or de- 
veloped under section 507 of this title. The 
Secretary shall give the Authority all pos- 
sible assistance to further the purposes of 
this section. 

(b) INFORMATIONAL AccEssS.—Data and 
other information derived from the national 
rolling stock information system shall be 
made available on an equal basis to the Au- 
thorty, shippers, railroads, the Commission, 
the Secretary, and interested members of the 
public, subject to rules to be issued by the 
Commission to preserve the confidentiality 
of certain types of competitive information 
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furnished for use in connection with the 
system. 

(c) Report.—The Authority shall report 
to the Congress annually on the progress 
made in implementing such national sys- 
tem. Each report shall include recommenda- 
tions as to any additional funding deemed 
necessary to make the national system more 
effective. The Commission shall publish a re- 
port on such system 30 days after the publi- 
cation of such report by the Authority under 
this subsection. 

USE OF EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED BY 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 515. (a) User CHARGES.— The Authority 
shall establish and maintain a schedule of 
charges for the use of general service rail- 
road freight cars and other rolling stock, 
and equipment directly related to the utill- 
zation of rolling stock. The rates shall be 
such as will, in the judgment of the Direc- 
tors, enable the Authority to meet its operat- 
ing and administrative expenses, including 
depreciation and carrying charges for indebt- 
edness, and to provide sufficient earnings to 
facilitate conversion to private ownership 
under section 513 of this title as soon as 
possible. Such charges shall in no case ex- 
ceed 150 per centum of the cost to the Au- 
thority of acquiring, owning, maintaining, 
and operating the rolling stock of equipment 
being so used. In establishing such charges, 
the Authority shall consider prevailing rates 
and conditions for similar equipment. 

(b) User CHARGES Prectupep—The Au- 
thority shall not assess any charges for roll- 
ing stock located on a railroad where that 
rolling stock is not required by such railroad 
for use in originating traffic: Provideđ, 
That— 

(1) such rolling stock is not the subject of 
a car service order by the Authority or the 
Commission; and 

(2) such railroad furnishes appropriate 
notice to the Authority pursuant to terms 
and conditions established by it regarding 
the use of such rolling stock. 

(c) Conprrions on Use.—The Authority 
shall establish— 

(1) reasonable rates of compensation for 
storage of excess rolling stock on the prop- 
erty of any railroad, through negotiation with 
such railroad; 

(2) terms and conditions governing the 
use of its equipment, including requirements 
for identification of rolling stock, as are in 
its Judgment appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this title. Such terms and condi- 
tions may be modified and amended from 
time to time; and 

(3) just and reasonable car service rules, 
regulations, and practices, and car distribu- 
tion directions with respect to its rolling 
stock. Such rules, regulations, and practices 
shall be estabilshed after consulting with 
the Commission, railroads, and car distribu- 
tion agencies. They shall, together with car 
distribution directions issued thereunder, 
take precedence over any rules, regulations, 
or practices in conflict therewith which are 
issued or applied by any railroad or group of 
railroads, Such rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices may be modified and amended from 
time to time. 

(d) COMPLIANCE WITH Conprrions.—Each 
railroad shall comply with such car service 
rules, regulations, and practices as may be 
established, together with such car distribu- 
tion directions as may be issued, pursuant 
to this section. 

(e) INTERCHANGE OF Cars.—No railroad may 
refuse to transport any rolling stock owned, 
leased, controlled, or managed by the Au- 
thority, whether loaded or empty, subject to 
any applicable safety regulations, reasonable 
interchange rules, reasonable line clearances, 
reasonable weight limitations, and user 
charges set under this section. No railroad 
shall be entitled to any compensation from 
the Authority for moving empty rolling stock 
owned, leased, controlled, or managed by the 
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Authority which is moving under a car dis- 
tribution directive issued by the Commission 
or by the Authority for the purposes of dis- 
tributing such rolling stock for loading. 
COMMISSION REVIEW 


Sec. 516. The Authority shall be subject 
to sections 1(10) through 1(17) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 1(10)-1(17)), 
and the orders of the Commission there- 
under to the extent applicable. Upon peti- 
tion of any person affected by any charge, 
rule, regulation, practice, term, condition, 
directive, or other provision issued or main- 
tained by the Authority, or upon its own 
motion, the Commission shall make an in- 
vestigation and shall order any such provi- 
sion which it finds not to be in conformity 
with this title, or to be inconsistent with 
any applicable rule, order, or directive of the 
Commission issued pursuant to such sec- 
tions, to be canceled, annulled, amended, 
or suspended as the Commission shall find 
to be appropriate. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 517. (a) GeneraL.—In an appropriate 
civil action, the Authority may apply to any 
district court of the United States which 
has jurisdiction over the parties and in 
which venue is properly laid under section 
1291 of title 28, United States Code, for an 
order or judgment to enforce compliance 
with any obligation owing to it under or in 
accordance with any provision of this title 
or under or in accordance with any agree- 
ment or regulation entered into or issued 
pursuant to this title. Nothing contained in 
this section shall be construed to relieve any 
person from any punishment, Mablility, or 
sanction which may be imposed otherwise 
than under this title. 

(b) Equrraste RELIEF.—(1) If the Author- 
ity, any railroad, or any person fails or ne- 
glects to comply with any rule, regulation, 
or practice established under this title, fails 
to pay any charge imposed under thls title, 
fails or refuses to comply with any car dis- 
tribution directive or other order issued 
under this title, or fails to obey any direc- 
tive by the Commission to pay charges, any 
district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction over the parties and in which 
venue is properly laid under section 1291 of 
title 28, United States Code, may grant re- 
lief. Upon a petition by the Commission or 
by the Authority, such court shall have 
jurisdiction to grant such relief as may be 
necessary or appropriate to prevent or termi- 
nate such failure or refusal. 

(2) If the Authority, any railroad, or any 
other person violates or threatens to violate 
any provision of this title or any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued under this title, any 
district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction over the parties and in which 
venue is properly laid under section 1291 of 
title 28, United States Code, may grant re- 
Hef. Upon a petition in such a case, or, in 
the case of a labor agreement, upon the peti- 
tion of any employee affected thereby or a 
duly authorized representative of such em- 
ployee, such court shall have jurisdiction to 
grant such equitable relief as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to prevent or terminate 
such violation. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


See. 518. The Authority shall cause to be 
prepared and transmit simultaneously to 
the President and the Congress an annual 
report commencing 1 year after its estab- 
lishment, Such report shall include— 

(a) a comprehensive and detailed review, 
analysis, and evaluation of its operations, 
activities, accomplishments, and outstand- 


ing problems, together with its objectives 
and plans for the future; 

(b) an account of the state of railroad 
freight service In the United States, includ- 
ing the number of rolling stock, by classes, 
acquired and owned, leased, controlled, or 
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managed by it and the number acquired and 
owned, leased, controlled, or managed by 
the railroads; and 

(c) a statement of its receipts and expendi- 
tures for the previous year, its methods for 
detemining the type and amount of rolling 
stock acquired, and the criteria used by it 
in distributing rolling stock. 


The Commission and the Secretary shall 
from time to time, but not less than once 
every two years, investigate and evaluate 
the performance of the Authority in light 
of the purposes of this title and each shall 
cause to be prepared and transmit, simul- 
taneously to the President and the Congress 
a report thereon. 

PROTECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 

Sec. 519. (a) GENERAL.—In carrying out 
their functions under this Act and as a 
condition precedent to the execution of any 
contract the guarantee of any obligation, 
and the approval or inducement of any other 
action under this Act, the Board, the Secre- 
tary, and the Authority shall take adequate 
steps to protect the interests of affected em- 
ployees. Each contract as to which any 
railroad or carpooling company is either a 
party or a beneficiary shall include fair and 
equitable arrangements, as certified by the 
Secretary of Labor, to protect the interests 
of individual railroad employees who are or 
who may be affected in their employment 
by such contract. Such protective arrange- 
ments shall include the arrangements speci- 
fled in section 405 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 (45 U.S.C. 565); section 
13 of the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 (49 U.S.C. 1609); and section 6 of 
the High Speed Ground Transportation Act 
of 1965 (49 U.S.C. 1636). 

(bD) BUILDING AND REBUILDING OF CORPORA- 
TION — The Authority, in awarding contracts 
for the building or rebuilding of rolling stock 
under this title, shall conform to prevailing 
practiecs in the railroad industry at the time 
of each such contract in dividing such work 
between railroads with facilities for bullding 
and rebuilding rolling stock and nonrallroads 
with such facilities. Such contracts as are 
awarded to railroads shall be performed 
through the use of the facilities and the 
employees of such railroads and shall not 
be subcontracted. In awarding such con- 
tracts, the Authority shall be guided by the 
relative proportions of such building and 
rebuilding as was performed in railroad as 
opposed to nonralilroad facilities during the 
5-calendar-year period preceding the award 
of such contract. Variations from these pro- 
portions shall not exceed 5 per centum if the 
total amount of building and rebuilding 
declines from levels at the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, If the Authority falls to 
maintain required relative proportions in 
distributing such work to railroad facilities 
under such contracts, the fair and equitable 
employee protective arrangements required 
by subsection (a) hereof shall become effec- 
tive. Notwithstanding the foregoing, no con- 
tract shall be awarded by the Atuhority for 
the building. or rebuilding of rolling stock 
unless the work to be performed is reason- 
ably expected to meet or exceed the mini- 
mum specifications established by it in 
accordance wtih the purposes of this title. 

(c) Jos Trarmninc.—Railroad employees ad- 
versely affected by any action taken pursuant 
to this title designed to provide for more 
effective use and distribution of rolling stock 
shall be reassigned and if necessary retrained 
to perform the new tasks covering the func- 
tions which they had performed prior to such 
action. The performance of such functions 
shall be considered to be within the same 
craft or class as that in which such rallroad 
employees were classified prior to such 
change and the rights of such employees to 
the same representation shall be preserved. A 
railroad employment position which is af- 
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fected by any such change may be eliminated 
as it becomes vacant through the death or 
voluntary designation or retirement of the 
employee holding such position. 

(d) OTHER LAws.—In his administration 
of the provisions of this title, the Secretary 
of Labor shall consolidate the program au- 
thorized herein with the companion pro- 
grams under the Rail Passenger Service Act 
of 1970 (45 U.S.C. 565); the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 (49 U.S.C. 1609); 
and the High Speed Ground Transportation 
Act of 1965 (49 U.S.C. 1636). The Secretary 
of Labor shall uniformly develop, interpret, 
and apply the procedures and standards 
under these several laws. 

(e) REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE CoONTRACT.— 
To the extent practicable, the Authority 
shall award contracts for the repair and 
maintenance of its rolling stock to railroads 
with facilities for performing such work. 

(f) Construction ContrActs.—In the ex- 
ercise of thelr respective authority under 
this title, the Board, the Secretary, and the 
Authority shall take all steps necessary to 
insure that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors and subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced with the assistance of funds received 
under any contract or agreement entered into 
under this title shall be paid wages at rates 
no less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the same locality, as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act. The Board, the Secre- 
tary, or the Authority shall not enter Into 
any such contract or agreement without first 
obtaining adequate assurance that required 
labor standards will be maintained on the 
construction work. Wage rates provided for in 
collective-bargaining agreements negotiated 
under and pursuant to the Railway Labor 
Act or the National Labor Relations Act shall 
be considered to be in compliance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act; the highest of such wage 
rates shall be the applicable standard for all 
laborers and mechanics not covered by any 
such agreement and employed by contractors 
and subcontractors engaged in the building 
of rolling stock under contracts awarded by 
the authority under this title. 


TITLE VI—NATIONAL RAIL SERVICE AND 
TRANSPORTATION PLAN 


Src. 601. The Secretary of Transportation 
is authorized and directed to prepare and 
submit to the Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act the reports 
required by this title. In preparing such 
reports, the Secretary is authorized to request 
assistance of each department, agency, and 
other instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and each 
independent regulatory agency of the United 
States. Each such instrumentality and 
agency is authorized and directed to grant 
such assistance upon written request, on a 
reimbursable basis or otherwise. Such reports 
shall be prepared in accordance with accepted 
acounting practices and statistical survey 
and sampling techniques. The reports re- 
quired by this title shall be known as the 
national rail service and transportation plan. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Sec. 602. The Secretary shall prepare a 
financial analysis of the Nation’s railroads 
other than those in reorganization under the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 
(Public Law 93-236). Such analysis shall in- 
clude a projection of capital requirements 
over the next 10 years for each category of 
investment including equipment mainte- 
nance, rolling stock, rail yards, track con- 
struction and rehabilitation, and such other 
categories as the Secretary may prescribe. 
In preparing this analysis the Secretary shall 
take into account the factors and alterna- 
tives set forth in sections 603, 604, and 605 
of this title. In addition, the report shall 
evaluate the level of performance of the in- 
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dustry and its components; the level and 
quality of service; and the implications of 
apparent trends for the continued provision 
of transportation service. The report shall 
evaluate the performance and efficiency of 
railroad management, and shall recommend 
such changes in management techniques 
and procedures as are indicated by such 
evaluation. The report shall include recom- 
mendations as to whether all or any por- 
tion of the rail carrier operations on existing 
rail lines should be taken over in whole or 
in part by the Corporation (established pur- 
suant to Public Law 93-236) or by regional, 
State, or local agencies. 
NATIONAL RAIL SURVEY 


Sec. 603. The Secretary shall survey exist- 
ing railroad equipment and report on a 
region-by-region basis— 

(a) the number, type, and condition of 
rolling stock; 

(b) the number cf miles, types of lines, 
and condition of track, railbeds, and rights- 
of-way (calculated on maximum miles per 
hour); 

(c) the number of rallyards and thelr con- 
dition; 

(d) the number of lines proposed to be 
abandoned in whole or in part; 

(e) the number of lines which might be 
consolidated without affecting service; 

(f) the number and type of employees; 

(g) the percentage utilization of rolling 
stock; 

(h) the systems used to coordinate and 
deploy rolling stock; and 

(i) such other factors as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. 

RAIL REHABILITATION STUDY 


Sec. 604. The Secretary shall project rall- 
road requirements for track rehabilitation 
and construction, rolling stock, railyards, 
and other equipment necessary to meet the 
transportation needs of the United States. 
In making such projections, the Secretary 
shall construct different alternative models 
for railroad transportaton, taking into ac- 
count other modes of transportation, the 
financial condition of the railroads, possible 
Federal assistance, and such other factors as 
he deems appropriate, 


PROGRAM COST EVALUATION 


Sec. 605. The Secretary shall evaluate and 
develop cost estimates for the Federal assist- 
ance necessary for each projected transporta- 
tion model developed in accordance with 
section 604 of this title. Among the alterna- 
tives for Federal assistance, the Secretary 
shall consider— 

(a) direct Federal subsidies to existing 
carriers; 

(b) the expansion of the system of rail 
passenger seryice operated by the National 
Rail Passenger Corporation (Amtrak); 

(c) the expansion of the system to be op- 
erated by the Corporation; 

(d) the expansion of the functions of the 
United States Railway Association; 

(e) Federal or State acquisition and main- 
tenance of railbeds, and rights-of-way; 

(f) Federal or State acquisition and main- 
tenance of low-density branch lines; 

(g) changes in and coordination with other 
Federal programs, including short-haul pas- 
senger and freight air routes, and Federal 
crop storage programs; and 

(h) such other factors as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. 

ESSENTIAL SERVICES REPORT 


Sec. 606. The Secretary shall prepare a 
comprehensive report containing his con- 
clusions with respect to essential rail services 
within the Nation and his recommendations 
as to the geographic zones at and between 
which rail service should be provided. The 
Secretary may use as a basis for the identi- 
fication of such geographic zones the stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas, groups of 
such areas, counties, or groups of counties 
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having similar economic characteristics such 
as mining, manufacturing, or farming. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Sec. 607. The Secretary shall formulate 
and submit to Congress a national transpor- 
tation policy based upon the foregoing stud- 
ies, The Secretary shall consider all relevant 
factors in formulating this national trans- 
portation policy, including the need for co- 
ordinated development and improvement of 
all modes of transportation, and recommen- 
dations as to the priority which should be 
assigned to the development and improve- 
ment of each such mode including the fac- 
tors set forth in sections 602 through 605. 


PASSENGER SERVICE REPORT 


Sec. 608. The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to Congress a comprehensive report 
on the feasibility and desirability of expand- 
ing service by the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corporation. The report shall consider 
the current and projected shortage of refined 
petroleum products, curtailment of alterna- 
tive modes of travel, availability of additional 
equipment for the provision of rail passen- 
ger service (whether domestic or foreign), 
the economic feasibility of additional service 
on existing routes and expansion of service to 
new routes, and such other matters as the 
Secretary deems relevant. The report shall 
consider the extent and value of the Federal 
commitment to rail passenger service, the 
longstanding lack of commitment of private 
railroad companies to rail passenger opera- 
tions, the current financial crisis of inter- 
city and rail mass transit operations, the po- 
tential for coordination of the national rail 
passenger system, including rail mass transit 
and subway lines, the implications of in- 
cluding other public transportation modes 
within the expanded system, the need for a 
comprehensive, computerized coordination 
and assessment of railroad service in rural 
areas, the estimated costs, economic, social, 
and environmental, of such expanded rail 
passenger service, the relative efficiency and 
transportation effectiveness of the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation. The Na- 
tional Railroad Rassenger Corporation shall 
cooperate fully with the Secretary in the 
preparation of this report. 


REVIEW BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Sec. 609. The Commission shall study and 
evaluate the Secretary’s report on rail serv- 
ices in the Nation, as required under sec- 
tions 602 through 608 of this title, and shall 
solicit, study, and evaluate the views with 
respect to present and future rail service 
needs from Governors of States within the 
Nation; mayors and chief executives of polit- 
ical subdivisions within such States; ship- 
pers; the Secretary of Defense; manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers within the 
region; farmers; consumers of goods and 
products shipped by rail; and all other in- 
terested persons, The Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to conduct public hear- 
ings throughout the United States to solicit 
comments on such report and to receive such 
views. The Commission is further directed 
to— 

(a) evaluate methods of achieving eco- 
nomics in the cost of rail system operations 
in the Nation including consolidation, pool- 
ing, and joint use or operation of lines, fa- 
cilities, and operating equipment; reloca- 
tion; rehabilitation and modernization of 
equipment, track, and other facilities; alter- 
native modes of transportation; and aban- 
donment of lines consistent with meeting 
needs and service requirements; together 
with an evaluation of the anticipated eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental costs and 
benefits of each such method; 

(b) evaluate the costs and benefits of any 
change proposed in the national rail serv- 
ice and transportation plan or any views or 
comments received under the first para- 
graph of this section; 
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(c) study of the effect on railroad em- 
ployees of any restructuring of rail services; 

(d) recommend such changes in or addi- 
tions to the national rail service plan as the 
Commission deems advisable or necessary: 

(e) publish its report in the Federal Regis- 
ter no later than one hundred and eighty 
days after receipt of the Secretary's report. 
Such report shall include all the afore- 
mentioned material in this section together 
with a preliminary identification map of the 
rail services system which in the judgment of 
the Commission would best satisfy present 
and future rail services needs in such a 
manner as to maximize the conservation of 
energy in the Nation; and 

(f) prepare, keep current, and publish 
periodically in the Federal Register, a sched- 
ule setting forth major transportation sery- 
ices that should be provided by railroads in 
the United States. In formulating such a 
schedule the Commission shall take into con- 
sideration the interests of persons and com- 
munities affected thereby; existing rail facili- 
ties and the pattern of service by railroads; 
the facilities of alternative modes of trans- 
portation currently in existence; the cost of 
establishing transportation facilities in addi- 
tion to existing facilities, the cost of provid- 
ing transportation by rail and alternative 
modes; the existing investment in the trans- 
portation facilities of rail and alternative 
modes and the economic value thereof; the 
existing pattern of service by alternative 
modes; and the public interest in a balanced 
and economical transportation system re- 
sponsive to the needs of the public and the 
users of such system. 


REVIEW BY CONGRESS 


Sec. 610. (a) Generat.—The Secretary and 
the Commission shall deliver their reports to 
both Houses of Congress and to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate. The 
National Rail Services Plan recommrended by 
the Secretary as amended by the Commis- 
sion shall be deemed approved at the end of 
the first period of 60 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after such date 
of transmittal unless either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate passes a reso- 
lution during such period stating that it 
does not favor the National Rall Service and 
Transportation Plan. 

(b) Revisep Pran.—If either the House or 
the Senate passes a resolution of disapproval 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
Secretary, with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Commission, shall prepare, de- 
termine, and adopt a revised plan. Each 
such revised plan shall be submitted to Con- 
gress for review pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(c) CompuTaTion.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) continuity of session of Congress is 
broken cnly by an adjournment sine die; 
and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain are excluded in 
the computation of the 60-day period. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 611. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary for purposes 
of preparing the reports and exercising other 
functions to be performed by him under 
this title such sums as are necessary not 
to exceed $25,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Commission for purposes of eval- 
uating the Secretary's report and exercising 
other functions to be performed by it under 
this title such sums as are necessary not to 
exceed $10,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 
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MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE NATIONAL TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICES BOARD Act OF 1975 
TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES BOARD 


Sec. 101, Establishment 


Establishes the National Transportation 
Services Board as “an independent estab- 
lishment of the executive branch .. .” 


Sec, 102. Functions and Personnel 


Transfers to the Board all functions cur- 
rently performed by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Federal Maritime Commission and the United 
States Railway Association, all of which 
shall cease to exist when this section be- 
comes effective. 

This section also transfers the personnel 
of the Department of Transportation, the 
Secretary excepted, to the Board and author- 
izes the President to transfer any other 
executive offices or agencies, in whole or in 
part, if he determines that their functions 
relate primarily to those transferred to the 
Board. 

Sec. 103. Membership 


The Board will have 15 members, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. No more than 
eight Board members who may belong to 
any one political party. Members will be 
chosen so as to represent government, con- 
sumer and labor interests as well as operat- 
ing carriers. 

Board members will serve five year terms 
except in the beginning when terms will 
be staggered in length so as to facilitate 
turnover. The President will name a chair- 
man from among the Board members. The 
President may remove Board members only 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty or malfeas- 
ance in office. 

TITLE II-——NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 
AND PLANNING 


Sec. 201. National transportation policy 


Instructs the Board to review current 
transportation policy and programs with a 
view toward developing and promoting a uni- 
fied and efficient transportation system in the 
United States. 

The Board is specifically instructed to re- 
view current programs providing financial 
assistance to transportation including the 
Highway Trust Fund and Airway Trust Fund. 
This review should produce recommenda- 
tions on legislation which might be needed 
to consolidate and revise these programs in 
line with policy. 

Sec. 202. National rail services plan 


The Board shall prepare a financial analy- 
sis of all railroads not currently in reorga- 
nization under the terms of PL93-236. This 
analysis will include recommendations as to 
whether all or any portion of rail carrier op- 
erations shouid be taken over in whole or 
part by the Consolidated Rail Corporation or 
by regional, state or local agencies. 

The Board shall also survey existing rail- 
road equipment and report in detail on its 
condition on a region-by-region basis. This 
study will result in projections of railroad 
requirements for track rehabilitation and 
equipment, with such projections based on a 
series of unified transportation system 
models, taking various funding options into 
account, 

In addition, the Board shall prepare a re- 
port on essential rail services within the 
Nation and shall study the feasibility and 
desirability of expanding National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation service. 

When compiling these studies, the Board 
is instructed to seek wide input from various 
interested groups and individuals and to 
conduct public hearings throughout the 
country, 

Finally, the Board shall compile a National 
Rail Services Plan which shall be delivered 
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to both Houses of Congress and to appropri- 

ate committees. 

TITLE III—ACQUISITION OF RAILROAD RIGHTS OF 
WAY AND CERTAIN OTHER PROPERTIES 

Sec. 301. The Board is authorized to ac- 
quire such rights of way, track, equipment, 
etc., as shall be necessary to implement the 
National Rail Services Plan. 

Once such property has been acquired, the 
Board will make arrangements with railroads 
to use such facilities in return for payment 
of an agreed upon fee. 

Payment for property acquired will be at 
fair market value as determined by the cri- 
teria set out in Sec. 301(b). 

Sec. 302. Upon acquisition of rights-of- 
way or other property, the Board shall as- 
sume responsibility for the rehabilitation 
and maintenance of such property. Capital 
improvements will be made to the extent 
necessary to carry out the National Rail 
Services Plan. 

TITLE IV—MORATORIUM ON ABANDONMENT AND 
ALTERNATIVE SERVICE 

Sec. 402. Sets out procedures for abandon- 
ment of rail services. The Board shall not 
permit abandonment of services unless it de- 
termines that the proposed abandonment 
would not adversely affect the economic well- 
being of the communities served, taking into 
account the availability and cost of alterna- 
tive services, the willingness of the peti- 
tioner to provide or arrange for such service 
at a reasonable cost or the availability of 
such services under a local, state or federal 
transportation plan. 

Sec, 408. The Board is authorized to pro- 
vide interim financial assistance to certain 
railroads pending final disposition of a peti- 
tion filed under Sec. 402, if the Board deter- 
mines that such service is unprofitable to 
operate and cannot be continued without 
federal aid. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


S. 865 


At the request of Mr. Buck.ey, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HUGH 
Scott) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
865, the Public Buildings Cooperative Use 
Act of 1975. 

S. 1173 

At the request of Mr. Curtis, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) was 
added as a cosponsor of S, 1173, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the exemption for purposes of the 
Federal estate tax, to increase the estate 
tax marital deduction, and to provide an 
alternative method of valuing certain 
real property for estate tax purposes. 

8. 1593 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1593, a bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to promote the health and 
welfare of children in need of adoption 
by facilitating their placement, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1652 


At the request of Mr. STONE, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1652, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide that no interest is payable 
on income tax deficiencies in the case of 
returns prepared by the Internal Revenue 
Service until the expiration of 30 days 
after notice to the taxpayer of such 
deficiency. 
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At the request of Mr. Srone, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 1702) to authorize equalization of the 
retired pay for certain members and for- 
mer members of the uniformed services. 

S. 1761 


At the request of Mr. Marntas, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
PEARSON) were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1761) to authorize foreign 
assistance to Cyprus. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 50 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 50, designating National 
Medical Laboratory Week. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 152 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 152, a resolution requiring all 
standing committees of the Senate 
(other than the Committees on Appro- 
priations and the Budget) to conduct 
special oversight activities relating to 
their areas of jurisdiction and to report 
to the Senate thereon, no later than 
December 31, 1975. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


EXTENSION OF THE EMERGENCY 
JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1974—S. 1695 


AMENDMENT NO. 482 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) 

Mr. TUNNEY (for himself and Mr. 
DoLE) submitted an amendment intend- 
ed to be proposed by them jointly to the 
bill (S. 1695) to extend and improve pro- 
grams authorized by the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance Act of 
1974, and for other purposes. 

VIETNAM VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT ACT 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I today 
offer legislation entitled the Vietnam 
Veterans’ Employment Act of 1975, which 
would authorize the creation of a $100 
million public service jobs program for 
Vietnam-era veterans. I introduce this 
legislation on behalf of myself and Sen- 
ator DOLE. 

Senator Dore and I introduced this 
legislation last week as an amendment to 
the bill authorizing resettlement aid to 
Southeastern Asian refugees. Because we 
did not want to slow the course of that 
important legislation, and because the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee is 
holding hearings on the public-service 
jobs programi this week, offering an op- 
portunity for quick action on this pro- 
posal, we withdrew the bill as an amend- 
ment to S. 1661, the refugee aid bill. 

We are reintroducing this bill today. 
I had the opportunity to testify before 
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the Employment and Poverty Subcom- 

mittee of the Labor and Public Welfare 

Committee earlier today. To insure 

prompt consideration of the bill, I am in- 

troducing the legislation as an amend- 
ment to S. 1695, which is among the bills 
presently pending before the committee. 

I hope that the committee will see the 

merits of this proposal, and include this 

as a part of its legislative package relat- 
ing to public-service jobs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my testimony be- 
fore the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee be reprinted in full at this point 
in the Recorp, and that the text of the 
legislation be reprinted in its entirety 
immediately following the testimony. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY SENATOR JOHN V. TUNNEY, AT 
EMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS OF LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
CoMMITTEE—ON EXTENSION OF C.E.T.A. 
TITLE VI AND VETERANS’ JOBS PROGRAM, 
May 19, 1975 
Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I want to 

thank you for the opportunity to offer my 

views on the proposed extension of Title VI 

of C.E.T.A., and on a proposal for expanding 

C.E.T.A.’s scope. I also want to commend 

this subcommittee for its attention to the 

urgent economic problem of intolerably high 
national unemployment and the need for 
public service jobs to help ease that problem. 

I want to address my first comments to- 
day to a specific program for public service 
jobs which I believe this Committee should 
carefully consider and then implement— 
jobs for Vietnam-era veterans. 

During recent weeks, our nation's atten- 
tion has been focused on events in South- 
east Asia and on the problem of resettlement 
of Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees in 
the United States. In turning our attention 
to these matters, we should also remember 
the sacrifices and contributions made by 
millions of Americans during the years of 
our involvement in Southeast Asla—the mil- 
lions who served in our armed forces. 

Mr. Chairman, there are almost 7.5 million 
Vietnam-era veterans in this country today. 
Many of those veterans are jobless. The na- 
tionwide unemployment rate for Vietnam- 
era veterans, is 9.9 percent, a full percent 
higher than the overall national unemploy- 
ment rate. Some 593,000 men and women 
in that age group are looking for work. 
Thousands more have given up the search 
for a job in frustration and are no longer 
even counted in the official jobless statistics. 

In the Western states, the picture is even 
more grim. Some 141,000 Vietnam veterans 
are officially unemployed. The unemploy- 
ment rate among these veterans, aged 20 to 
34, is 11.4 percent. That means that one out 
of every nine Vietnam-era veterans is un- 
employed in the West. That’s a deeply 
troubling statistic, and it demonstrates the 
graphic truth that the Federal government 
has not done enough to help the unemployed 
veteran. 

I believe we have a special obligation to 
Vietnam-era veterans. They seryed coura- 
geously during an unpopular war only to find 
themselves economic outcasts at the end of 
their service. 

I know this Committee shares that sense 
of obligation. This Committee created the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. It wrote into 
Titles Two and Six of C.E.T.A. the require- 
ment that Vietnam-era veterans be given 
preference in hiring for public service jobs. 

That requirement has been sound and 
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beneficial. It has resulted in hundreds of 
jobs at the local level for veterans. 

But I believe Congress must do more to 
put our Vietnam veterans back to work. And 
I can think of no more appropriate time for 
action than now, when we're honoring our 
commitment to thousands of our Asian allies 
by giving them a place in our society. That’s 
why I introduced, along with Senator Dole, 
an amendment to the refugee resettlement 
bill to provide $100 million for jobs for Viet- 
nam-era veterans—and that’s why I want to 
urge my colleagues on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to consider this 
proposal as part of its review of the C.E.T.A. 
program. 

My proposal is relatively simple. I have in- 
troduced legislation today which would im- 
plement it. It would authorize the expendi- 
ture of $100 million during fiscal years 1975 
and 1976 for public service jobs for Vietnam- 
era veterans. 

The funds would be distributed through 
the existing C.E.T.A. framework to “prime 
sponsors” throughout the country for hiring 
of veterans in public service jobs. Such a 
program could substantially alleviate high 
unemployment among Vietnam-era veterans. 
The funds could provide as many as 12,000 
jobs—jobs accomplishing worthwhile tasks 
needed by localities throughout the nation, 

I suggest that at least 25 percent of the 
funds be set aside for hiring veterans with 
service-connected disabilities—the veterans 
who have sacrificed their health in service 
to their country. There are some 411,000 dis- 
abled Vietnam-era veterans. Many of them 
are fully capable of productive and useful 
work in a public jobs program. I believe the 
only obstacle to their participation is lack 
of financial resources to hire them. A jobs 
program for veterans, therefore, must include 
some provision that a minimum number of 
jobs be set aside for the disabled veteran who 
is employable. 

I would suggest that the money be dis- 
tributed by means of a mandatory formula, 
in much the same way funds have been dis- 
tributed under the public service jobs pro- 
grams of C.E.T.A. Titles II and VI. That 
would assure that the money goes where 
the problems of veterans’ unemployment are 
most critical. 

Unfortunately, there is insufficient infor- 
mation about local veterans’ unemployment 
rates to allow calculation of each “prime 
sponsor's” appropriate share based on its 
veterans’ unemployment rate. Therefore, my 
proposal provides that each state's share of 
funding be premised on its relative popula- 
tion of Vietnam-era veterans. Distribution 
to local sponsors would be based on relative 
populations of each government within the 
state. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe this proposal offers 
a realistic way to provide public service Jobs 
for unemployed veterans. The C.E.T.A. pro- 
gram is a workable, successful concept which 
permits local governments a maximum of 
flexibility in hiring to meet their local needs. 
Veterans’ jobs can be created through that 
program without excessive redtape, without 
the need for giant new bureaucracies and 
without spending more for administration 
than for Jobs. My main concern in first con- 
conceiving this program was to insure that 
veterans’ jobs could be funded quickly and 
efficiently. The C.E.T.A. program and this 
Committee offer the opportunity for quick 
and effective action. It is scandalous that 
we have done so little to assure jobs for our 
Vietnam veterans. We have the opportunity 
now to erase that error. 

Mr. Chairman, I'd like to speak now to 
the more general concerns which are the 
subject of this hearlng—what to do about 
public service jobs for all Americans and 
what levels of funding should be provided 
to support those programs. 
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The record of the past few months dem- 
onstrates the importance of public service 
employment as a tool in our battle against 
runaway unemployment. During 1975, al- 
most 200,000 workers have been hired 
through public service jobs programs. One 
hundred thousand Jobs were created through 
C.E.T.A, Title Six, which came into being 
only last December. It is obvious to me that 
the C.E.T.A. program is one of the vital 
bulwarks against even higher unemployment 
and that Title Six must continue to be the 
keystone of our public service jobs program. 

In light of that fact, I strongly support 
the extension of the Title Six program, at 
least through the end of the 1976 fiscal year, 
and, if possible, until the close of fiscal 
1977. 

I am happy to note, Mr. Chairman, that 
you have introduced S. 1695, which would 
accomplish that important goal, and I strong- 
ly support your efforts. 

Moreover, if we are to wage a really effec- 
tive fight against unemployment, we must 
have new funding for Title VI of C.E.T.A. 
Although the Congress is in the final stages 
of appropriating the $1.6 billion remaining 
for Title VI for 1975, I understand that that 
money will be used only for continued fund- 
ing of existing jobs. 

That means that if we want new public 
service jobs under Title Six, we will have to 
authorize new spending to get them. At a 
time when 8.2 million Americans are on the 
unemployment rolls, I think we need a sub- 
stantial infusing of new funds. We need to 
put at least half a million more people to 
work in local employment programs. Realiz- 
ing that goal will require another $5 billion 
in authorization for the Title Six program. 
I urge this Committee to authorize at least 
that much new money for Title VI for fis- 
cal 1976. If unemployment rises from cur- 
rent levels, we should be prepared to spend 
that much and more, and I am glad to note 
that your legislation advocates that level 
of funding as well. 

We also need changes in the administra- 
tion of the C.E.T.A. program. Existing re- 
strictions on the use of C.E.T.A. funds to 
purchase materials and supplies for use in 
C.E.T.A. programs were probably a wise idea 
when first enacted. However, I have heard 
from scores of California cities and counties 
that the prohibition on use of funds to pur- 
chase such materials is hamstringing the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. At a time when 
city tax revenues are plunging and costs are 
skyrocketing, few local governments can 
afford to fund C.E.T.A. materials and sup- 
plies out of their own treasuries. The alter- 
native is to reject C.E.T.A. funding or limit 
its uses because of lack of funds for ma- 
terials, 

Surely we in Congress don’t wish to limit 
the effectiveness of this program in this in- 
advertent manner. Therefore, I recommend 
that the Committee delete the provisions in 
Title Two of C.E.T.A. which proscribe use of 
C.E.T.A. funds to purchase materials and 
supplies. 

Similarly, I ask that the Committee con- 
sider rising the limits on use of C.E.T.A. funds 
for administrative purposes to at least 15 
percent from the present 10 percent. Again, 
runaway inflation which threatens to bank- 
rupt many cities has created a need for rais- 
ing the existing ceiling, and I hope that the 
Committee will consider this proposal, which 
is contained in S. 1695, as is the deletion of 
the prohibition on uses of money for ma- 
terials and supplies. 

Finally, I have a third suggestion which 
would ease the administrative support func- 
tions of local sponsors under C.E.T.A. It is 
my understanding that the General Serv- 
ices Administration frequently has equip- 
ment in its inventories which is unused or 
surplus at a particular moment. Many spon- 
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sors in California have expressed an interest 
in the possibility of using such equipment 
when it is not in use by the Federal govern- 
ment. However, I understand GSA is not 
presently authorized to allow “prime spon- 
sors” to use surplus equipment. 

Therefore, I suggest the Committee con- 
sider the possibility of authorizing a GSA 
program for lending surplus equipment to 
C.E.T.A. sponsors. Any such program would 
have to be designed with appropriate safe- 
guards, which would include guarantees 
from “prime sponsors” that the equipment 
would be returned at the end of the public 
service program or when GSA required it 
for a Federal function. Requirements should 
also be imposed on sponsors that indemnity 
be paid in the event of damage to or loss of 
equipment, and sponsors would have to guar- 
antee that equipment would only be used 
in connection with C.E.T.A. programs. 

With such safeguards, I believe such a 
lending program could make profitable use 
of GSA resources presently not used, and 
lighten the cost burden on local govern- 
ments. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I want to re- 
state my strong support for this Committee's 
efforts to continue and expand the C.E.T.A. 
public service jobs program. C.E.T.A. has 
proved to be a viable and flexible program 
at a time when its contributions are of maxi- 
mum importance. We need to extend the 
Title Six program, we need more money for 
new jobs, and we need to help the local 
sponsors shoulder the administrative burdens 
of the public jobs program. Finally, we need 
to expand C.E.T.A. to reach out to the na- 
tion's Vietnam veterans, We've used the con- 
cept of special target groups in Title Three of 
C.E.T.A. and it has worked well there. I see 
no reason why it cannot work equally well 
for our veterans, whether the mechanism 
is amendment of an existing title of C.E.T.A. 
or creation of a new title, as I’ve proposed. 

The ultimate decision about moving on 


these urgent national priorities is up to this 
Committee now, Mr. Chairman. I hope you 
will see fit to come down on the side of 
further use of C.E.T.A. for public service 
jobs. In that effort, you will have my strong 
support. 


AMENDMENT No. 482 


On page 6, insert the following new sec- 
tion following section 7. 

Sec. 8. The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 is amended by re- 
designating title VII, and all references 
thereto, as title VIII by redesignating sec- 
tions 701 through 715 and all references 
thereto, as sections 801 through 815, respec- 
tively and by inserting after title VI the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE VI—VIETNAM VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT ACT 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS” 


“Sec. 701. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $100 million for obligation in fis- 
cal years 1975 and 1976 for carrying out the 
purposes of this title.” 

“Sec. 702. (a) The Secretary shall enter 
into arrangements with eligible applicants in 
accordance with the provisions of this title in 
order to make financial assistance available 
for the purpose of providing transitional 
employment for unemployed and underem- 
ployed Vietnam-era veterans in jobs provid- 
ing needed public services, and training and 
manpower services related to such employ- 
ment which are not otherwise available, and 
enabling such persons to move into employ- 
ment not supported under this Act. 

“(b) Not less than 85 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to this title 
which are used by an eligible applicant for 
public service employment programs for Viet- 
nam-era veterans pursuant to this title shall 
be expended for wages and employment bene- 
fits to such persons,” 
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“(c) The provisions of section 204(d) and 
sections 205 through 211 shall apply to 
financial assistance under this title.” 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘eligible applicants’ means prime sponsors 
qualified under title I of this Act and In- 
dian tribes on Federal or State reservations.” 

“(e) For purposes of this title, ‘Vietnam- 
era veteran’ shall mean any ‘eligible veteran’ 
within the meaning of section 2 of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966, as 
amended, (38 U.S.C. 1652) who served on ac- 
tive duty in the Armed Forces during the 
period commencing on August 5, 1964 and 
ending on May 7, 1975." 

“ALLOCATION OF FUNDS” 


“Sec. 703. (a) (1) Not less than 90 percen- 
tum of the amounts appropriated under sec- 
tion 701 shall be allotted among eligible ap- 
plicants by the Secretary in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection.” 

“(2) The amount allotted to any eligible 
applicant under this section shall be deter- 
mined by multipling the State veterans’ 
population by the per capita amount per 
veteran and multiplying the product there- 
of by the local entitlement factor.” 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘State veterans’ population’ shall mean 
the number of Vietnam-era veterans residing 
within the State where the eligible applicant 
is located at the time of such allocation as 
certified by the Administrator of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. Such certification shall be based 
upon the most current figures available at 
the time of certification to the Administra- 
tor.” 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘per capita amount per veteran’ shall 
mean the total amount to be allocated under 
this subsection divided by the number of 
Vietnam-era veterans unemployed at the 
time of allocation, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

“(5) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘local entitlement factor’ shall mean 
the number of persons who reside within 
the jurisdiction of each applicant divided by 
the total number of persons who reside with- 
in the jurisdiction of all eligible applicants 
within the state within which such applicant 
is located. 

“(b) The remainder of the amount appro- 
priated under section 701 shall be available to 
the Secretary for financial assistance under 
Section 702 as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this title, 
taking into account changes in rates of un- 
employment among Vietnam-era veterans.” 

“(c) For purposes of allocations under this 
section, the term ‘jurisdiction’ includes the 
jurisdiction of each unit of general local 
government as described in section 102(a) (2) 
whether or not such unit has entered into a 
combination of units of general local govern- 
ment for purposes of section 102(a)(3) or 
section 102(a) (4). 

“SPECIAL PROVISIONS TO REQUIRE THE HIRING OF 

HANDICAPPED VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS AND TO 

EXPAND JOB OPPORTUNITIES" 


“Sec. 704. (a) An application for financial 
assistance under this title shall include pro- 
visions setting forth assurances that the 
eligible applicant will use at least 25 centum 
of the funds allocated under this title to 
hire disabled Vietnam-era veterans. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, ‘disabled Vietnam 
era-veteran' shall mean any Vietnam-era 
veteran who sustained a service-connected 
disability within the meaning of Section 
101 (16), as amended, and 601(1), as 
amended, of Title 38 of the United States 
Code, as a resuit of service in the Armed 
Forces during the period commencing on 
August 5, 1964 and ending on May 7, 1975.” 

“(b) Funds allocated under section 703 
to eligible applicants may be used for 

“(1) public service employment programs 
without regard to the provisions of sections 
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205 (c) (4), 205(c) (6), 205(c) (16) , 205(c) (19), 
and 208(a) (7; 

“(2) providing employment for Vietnam- 
era veterans who haye been unemployed for 
at least 15 days without regard to the pro- 
vision of section 205(a) relating to 30 days 
of unemployment, if the applicant certifies 
that the hiring of an individual will not 
violate the provisions of section 205(c) (8); 

“(3) payment of wages (at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion projects in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a- 
276a5), for unemployed and underemployed 
Vietnam-era veterans as employees of public 
employers in jobs on community capital im- 
provement projects which would not other- 
wise be carried out, including the reha- 
bilitation, alteration, or improvement of 
public buildings, roads and other public 
transportation facilities, health and educa- 
tion facilities, and other facilities for the 
improvement of the community in which the 
project is or will be located, and including 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration or 
improvement of water and waste disposal 
facilities in communities having population 
of 10,000 individuals or less which are out- 
side the boundaries of a Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area (as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census). 


“EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 705. Funds obligated for the purposes 
of providing public service employment for 
Vietnam-era veterans under this title may 
be utilized by prime sponsors for projects 
and activities planned to extend over a 
twelve-month period from commencement of 
any such project or activity.” 

“REALLOCATION OF FUNDS AND DENIAL OF 

ELIGIBILITY” 


“Src. 706. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make such reallocations as he deems ap- 
propriate of any amount of any allocation 
under this title to the extent that the Sec- 
retary determines that an eligible applicant 
will not be able to use such amount within 
& reasonable period of time. Any such 
amount may be reallocated by the Secretary 
only if the Secretary has provided thirty 
days’ advance notice to the prime sponsor 
for such area and to the Governor of the 
State of the proposed reallocation, during 
which period of time the prime sponsor and 
the Governor may submit comments to the 
Secretary. After considering any comments 
submitted during such period of time, the 
Secretary shall notify the Governor and af- 
fected prime sponsors of any decision to re- 
allocate funds and shall publish any such 
decision in the Federal Register. Any such 
funds shall be reallocated to other areas 
within the same State.” 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to deny 
any eligible applicant further eligibility for 
funding under this title upon a determina- 
tion that the applicant has— 

(1) used funds appropriated under Sec- 
tion 701 and allocated under Section 702 to 
hire persons other than Vietnam-era veter- 
ans; or 

(2) failed to comply with the requirements 
of Section 702(a) respecting use of funds 
to hire disabled Vietnam-era veterans. 

The Secretary shall deny eligibility under 
this subsection only if the Secretary has 
provided thirty days’ advance notice to the 
prime sponsor for such area and to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of the proposed denial of 
eligibility, during which such period of time 
the prime sponsor and the Governor may 
submit comments to the Secretary. After 
considering any comments submitted during 
such period of time, the Secretary shall 
notify the Governor and affected prime spon- 
sor of any decision to deny future eligibility 
and shall publish any such decision in the 
Federal Register.” 
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“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS" 

“Seo, 707. (a) The Secretary or his dele- 
gate— 

(1) not later than the 30th day after the 
date of enactment of this title, shall publish 
proposed regulations relating to this title; 

(2) during the 30-day period beginning on 
the 31st day after such enactment, shall af- 
ford an opportunity of public hearings and 
comments on such proposed regulations; 
and 

(3) not later than the 90th day after such 
date of enactment, shall prescribe and pub- 
lish final regulations relating to this title.” 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation and 
cooperation with the Director of the Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service, and the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, shall report to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
not later than 90 days after the initial allo- 
cation of funds appropriated under this title 
on-— 

(1) the steps taken to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title; 

(2) the number of able-bodied and dis- 
abled Vietnam-era veterans placed in pub- 
lic service employment positions under this 
title; and 

(3) the desirability of continuation of this 
title or use of any other program as a means 
for employing unemployed or underemployed 
Vietnam-era veterans.” 

“(c) Nothing contained in this title shall 
be construed as affecting or repealing the 
requirements contained in Section 205(c) (5) 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1975, relating to employment 
of veterans in other public service employ- 
ment programs.” 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1975—H.R. 5899 


AMENDMENT NO. 483 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. PASTORE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 5899) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1975—S. 920 


AMENDMENT NO. 484 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ALLEN (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them to the 
bill (S. 920) to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1976, and the pe- 
riod of July 1, 1976, through September 
30, 1976, for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty component 
and the selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces and of 
civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense, and to authorize the military 
training student loans, and for other pur- 
poses, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in ac- 


cordance with the rules of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
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wish to advise my colleagues and the 
public that the following hearings have 
been scheduled before the committee. 
MAY 20 
Environment and Land Resources Sub- 
committee: 10 a.m., room 3110, hearing. 
S. 392, Great Bear Wilderness area in 
Montana; S. 226, to designate the Aldo 
Leopold Wilderness; S. 74, Sheep Mount 
Wilderness area; S. 1391, Snow Mount 
Wilderness area. 
MAY 21 
Full committee: 10 a.m., room 3110, 
business meeting. Pending calendar busi- 
ness. 
MAY 22 
Energy Research and Water Resources 
Subcommittee: 10 a.m., room 3110, busi- 
ness meeting. To continue markup of S. 
598, ERDA authorization bill. 
MEMORIAL DAY RECESS—-MAY 23 UNTIL JUNE 2 
JUNE 2 
Full committee: 10 a.m., room 3110, 
hearing. Nomination of Philip C. White 
to be Assistant Administrator of ERDA, 
JUNE 3 
Energy Research and Water Resources 
Subcommittee: 10 a.m., room 3110, hear- 
ing. Information hearing on coal tech- 
nology. 
JUNE 4 
Minerals, Materials and Fuels Sub- 
committee: 10 a.m., room 3110, hearing. 
Mineral Resources of the Deep Seabed 
and status report on the Law of Sea Con- 
ference. 


JUNE 5 
Full committee and national fuels and 
energy policy study: 10 a.m., room 4200, 
hearing. Coal Conversion bill. 


JUNE 5 
Energy Research and Water Resources 
Subcommittee: 10 a.m., room 3110, hear- 
ing. Information hearing on coal tech- 
nologies. 
JUNE 6 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee: 10 a.m., 
room 3110, hearing. S. 887, Zuni land bill 
and S, 540, Indian land and Garrison 
Dam. 


NOTICE OF NOMINATION HEARING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by au- 
thority of the chairman, Senator 
WittraMs, I announce that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
scheduled a hearing on Tuesday, May 20, 
1975, at 1:30 p.m., in room 4232, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, on the nomina- 
tion of Lowell W. Perry, of Michigan, to 
be a member of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that the Subcom- 
mittee on Financial Institutions of the 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee will hold an additional day 
of hearings on June 11, 1975, to con- 
sider S. 1267, the Financial Institutions 
Act of 1975, and proposed alternatives. 
The purpose of this hearing will be to 
hear from consumer witnesses on the 
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amendments made to the Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1973 and then to inquire 
into the relationship of the financial 
restructuring proposals contained in the 
Financial Institutions Act and the 
increasing implementation of electronic 
fund transfer technology within the 
financial industry. The hearing will 
begin at 10 a.m., room 5302, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. 

For additional information concern- 
ing this hearing, contact Mr. William R. 
Weber, room 5300, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, 224-7391. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MAINE COMMENTS ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the U.S. 
International Trade Commission held 
hearings in Augusta, Maine, on May 9 
and 10 to receive testimony on the eco- 
nomic impact of tariff concessions or 
preferential treatment. Over 60 witnesses 
attended the 2 days of hearings repre- 
senting textiles, fishing, canning, lumber, 
shoes, metal works, boat building, and 
sporting goods. 

The hearings this year are unique in 
that for the first time the Commission 
held hearings outside of Washington and 
outside of regional metropolitan centers. 
The hearings this year extended into 
localities accessible to workers and in- 
dustries directly affected by our trade 
policy. The report which the Trade Com- 
mission prepares will guide formulation 
of the Nation’s position at international 
trade negotiations next fall in Geneva. 
It is my feeling that these local hearings 
will provide a basis for Chairman-desig- 
nate Leonard’s statement that— 

The report to the President will be a lot 
more honest, blunt and direct about what 
the U.S. negotiators should do. 


To assist the Trade Commission in 
their hearings and to assure the repre- 
sentation of Maine interests, I wrote to 
a number of industry and labor leaders 
to urge their participation in the hear- 
ings and to solicit their views. I received 
an impressive response from a number 
of Maine leaders. Most expressed grave 
concern with the impact of foreign im- 
ports on jobs in Maine, but a number 
of responses recognized as well the im- 
portance of expanding our export trade 
and protecting consumer interests. 

The questionnaire which I sent out 
contained the following questions: 

1. All things considered, does Maine benefit 
or suffer from lower tariffs on imported 
products? Benefit — Suffer —, 

2. How much benefit do you think Maine 
industries and workers would receive if for- 
eign countries lowered their tariffs on U.S. 
exports? A great deal — Some — Not at all —. 

3. Even if it meant paying higher prices for 
some goods, do you feel the U.S. should keep 
high import tariffs to protect our industries? 
Yes — No —. 

4. Do you feel that enough is being done to 
help workers and businesses deal with the 
problems created by changes in import 
tariffs? Enough Not Enough —., 


Three out of four responses expressed 
concern that Maine would suffer from 
lower tariffs on imported goods. Many of 
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these same people, however, recognized 
the benefits which U.S. workers would 
receive if foreign countries lowered their 
tariffs on U.S. exports. A surprisingly 
high percentage, over 60 percent of the 
respondents, were willing to pay higher 
prices to avoid damage to domestic in- 
dustries. Nearly all respondents agreed 
no efforts were needed to assist affected 
industries and improve our competition 
position. 

This rough analysis cannot fully por- 
tray the different views of Maine citizens 
on trade problems. Some of the com- 
ments attached to the questionnaires 
provide added insight and merit the re- 
view of my colleagues. I ask unanimous 
consent that these comments and the 
text of my remarks to the Trade Com- 
mission be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENTS OF MAINE CITIZENS ON TRADE 

PoLicy 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 

The feeling apparently is that the economic 
loss to the Maine shoe industry far out- 
weighs the small savings per pair which low- 
cost foreign shoes offer to the consumer, 

SuMNER T. BERNSTEIN, Esq. 


Dear SENATOR Muskee: Thank you for in- 
forming me on the upcoming hearing in 
Augusta, Maine to evaluate our trade policy. 
I am unable to attend, and therefore I am in 
hopes that you take what I have to say into 
consideration. 

As you know, here in Maine leather and 
textile industries have been hardest hit by 
imports, This new trade law gives the Presi- 
dent the authority to negotiate a more rapid 
reduction in protective tariffs. With unem- 
ployment in Maine close to 13 percent, I do 
not have to tell you what this would do to 
our jobs on top of what has already been 
lost to foreign competition. 

I am very much concerned with the num- 
ber of industries that are being allowed to 
go abroad. The combination of lower tariffs 
and runaway industry spells disaster to me. 

Dear Senator! The American worker needs 
a job and not welfare. 

Thank you. 

JOSEPH PENNA, 
President, Portland Central 
Council. 


Labor 


Brooxwar-SmitH CO., 
Portland, Maine, May 6, 1975. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSEIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MusKIE: I wish to thank you 
for your recent invitation to attend the 
Hearings in Augusta being held by the Unit- 
ed States International Trade Commission, 

Unfortunately, due to a previous commit- 
ment, I will be unable to attend. I have, as 
you will note, completed the brief question- 
naire at the bottom of your letter, but in ad- 
dition, I do have a few comments to make 
on the matter. 

Having lived in Maine all of my life, I, too, 
have witnessed the disastrous effects of our 
open door trade policies in the State of 
Maine. Being associated with the building 
industry we, too, have felt many of the dis- 
tasteful effects of our National Govern- 
ment’s open hand. 

During the early part of the post war peri- 
od I could understand and accept some of the 
reasoning in lowering import tariffs so as 
to allow those Countries on the verge of 
economic collapse to rebuild and accumulate 
assets. But now I feel the time has come 
for the United States to recognize that we 
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have not only allowed these Countries to 
rebuild but have allowed them in some in- 
stances, to partically surpass us economical- 
ly at the expense of our people.. 

It is my contention that to a certain de- 
gree we must continue to maintain sound 
economic trade agreements, but these agree- 
ments must be a two-way street. 

If a Nation expects to export her products 
to ours at reasonable tariff rates then they 
too should expect to import our products at 
a comparable rate. It is my firm opinion 
that the time has now come for the Unit- 
ed States to take care of its’ own. 

I realize the above remarks have not been 
as specific as they should be, but they are 
the opinion of a concerned citizen and bus- 
inessman. 

Very truly yours, 
Brockway-Smrru CoO., 
RODOLPH P. GAGNON, 
Manager. 


HusseY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
North Berwick, Maine, May 8, 1975. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MUSKIE: This letter is in 
response to yours of May 1 concerning for- 
eign trade. In response to your questions my 
answers are as follows: 

1. Considering everything, I believe that 
Maine benefits from lower tariffs on imported 
products. 

2. If foreign countries reduced their tariffs, 
I believe that Maine industries and their em- 
ployees would receive substantial benefit 
from such actions. 

3. If not, I do not feel that the United 
States should keep high import tariffs to pro- 
tect domestic industries. 

4. I feel that enough is presently being 
done to help impacted employees and em- 
ployers deal with changes created by reduced 
import tariffs. 

In summary, Iam in substantial favor of 
lowered tariff barriers to create a greater 
fow of international trade both from an 
export and import standpoint. 

I trust that this information will be help- 
ful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hussey MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
P. W. Hussey, Jr., President. 
SUN FEDERAL SAVINGS, 
Portland, Maine, May 6, 1975. 
Senator EpMunp S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Ep: Reference is made to your request 
to attend a hearing on May 9th and 10th 
regarding the testimony on impact of im- 
ports. 

As a general overview, it is my impression 
that the creation of trade barriers for the 
sole protection of jobs is exactly the wrong 
thing to do. As far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, in many instances he loses his ability 
to purchase goods at the lowest reasonable 
prices. 

My overall concern, however, is addressed 
to the fact that trade barriers from one coun- 
try are only responded to by trade barriers 
from the other country. The free interchange 
of goods made this county strong. We would 
do well to remember that lesson on a world- 
wide basis. 

The effort should be made, not in keeping 
foreign goods out, but in assisting the Maine 
businessman in reaching foreign markets. 

Cordially, 
Prtnurs F, Lewis. 
CAMDEN & ROCKLAND CO., 
Rockland, Maine, May 7, 1975. 
To Senator Muskie. 
From: Robert H. Varney. 
Subject: Reply to your May 1 letter on Im- 
ports. 
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I feel that we should promote fewer trade 
barriers, and reciprocal reduction of trade 
barriers wherever possible. (with free coun- 
tries) 

Please stop trying to control prices, and 
let the laws of supply and demand work. 
Shortages, inflation and family unemploy- 
ment, are caused (I believe) when our gov- 
ernment tries to control prices and wages. 

Please vote to discontinue controls on all 
domestically produced petroleum product 
prices, so that our U.S. oil companies can 
acquire the necessary capital to expand ex- 
ploration and production. This applies to 
natural gas also. 

I would certainly appreciate hearing from 
you regarding your apparent disagreement 
with this philosophy. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


I congratulate the International Trade 
Commission on the hearings which you have 
held around the country and commend you 
particularly for your decision to extend these 
hearings beyond regional metropolitan cen- 
ters into local communities where industries 
and workers affected by our trade policy can 
directly participate. When I first suggested 
to Chairman Bedell that these hearings be 
extended into Maine, I expressed my con- 
viction that a hearing such as this would 
provide commission members particular in- 
sight into the special problems which con- 
front businessmen, workers and consumers 
in Maine communities. From the schedule 
of witnesses which you have before you and 
from the turnout, it appears that my con- 
victions will be confirmed. I hope that the 
testimony here today will focus particularly 
on the differences between rural areas of 
northern New England and the large urban 
areas of our metropolitan neighbors to the 
south. 

I understand that the purpose of your 
hearings and this meeting here today is to 
gather information on the economic effects 
of tariff concessions. The report which you 
compile will provide a basis for decisions 
by the President and his representatives dur- 
ing upcoming international trade negotia- 
tions under the Trade Reform Act of 1974. 
It is crucial that our negotiators fully appre- 
clate, as we enter those discussions, the im- 
mediate and continuing impact on Maine 
communities of loosening particular trade 
restraints for granting preferential trade 
arrangemenis. 

I recognize, as do the other witnesses who 
will present testimony here, that our na- 
tional economy and we as citizens and con- 
sumers have much to gain from expanded 
international trade. Important sectors in our 
Maine economy benefit from our export trade 
and look for opportunities to increase their 
export market. Other sectors of our economy 
depend on the free flow of goods and material 
from abroad and could not operate if that 
flow were interrupted. Maine consumers en- 
joy and rely on certain reasonably priced ar- 
ticles imported from abroad. You will hear, 
I suspect, from people expressing these very 
legitimate concerns which affect broad areas 
of our economy. 

You will also head ironic reports from sey- 
eral Maine industries which suffer both as 
consumers and producers in the interna- 
tional market. 

Many industries pay high prices for essen- 
tial materials while suffering market dis- 
advantages against low priced imports. Our 
fishing industry is a tragic example of this 
dilemma. Maine fishermen suffer three ways. 
They are forced to compete for their catch 
against foreign vessels heavily outfitted and 
frequently subsidized. They must pay import 
duties of 3344 percent to outfit their vessels 
with similar gear which they use without the 
benefit of any practical government assist- 
ance or subsidy. And finally, the prices they 
earn for their catch are depressed by the glut 
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of processed fish imported from the same 
foreign fleets with little or no tariff. 

Maine dairy farmers suffer doubly from 
present trade policy in that prices they pay 
for grain have skyrocketed following massive 
export of that commodity while imported 
dairy products have limited their domestic 
market. 

Poultry farmers and processors likewise 
suffer from high grain prices following these 
massive exports but are themselves unable to 
market poultry and eggs abroad because of 
prohibitive tariffs. 

The problems which these industries face 
are not peculiar to Maine or the northeast. 
Southern poultrymen and midwestern dairy 
farmers experience similar difficulties. Cer- 
tain cultural, economic, and geographical 
features of Maine accentuate the impact of 
these problems on Maine workers and Maine 
communities. Dramatic examples of these 
special impacts can be seen if one examines 
the history of three traditional industries in 
Maine: wood products, textiles, and shoes. 

Even during my lifetime, I have witnessed 
a considerable evolution in Maine’s economy 
relative to these industries, 

I can remember the day when Maine people 
used to process garden vegetable crops and 
prosperous communities developed around 
them. Then big production areas of the Mid- 
west came into the picture and that industry 
declined. 

We also had small woodworking plants 
which were built around our forests. Maine 
is about 85 percent forest-covered today, and 
it has been for a long time. Small wood- 
turning plants which developed in our towns 
produced toothpicks, clothespins, and a large 
variety of wooden products. The advent of 
the plastics industry and foreign competition 
in plastics dramatically affected those plants 
and forced many to close. 

Textile and shoe factories developed in a 
similar fashion—frequently as the single in- 
dustrial employer in a community. These 
two industries experienced a similar decline 
in the face of foreign competition. 

The question Maine people ask as they 
witness the decline of these industries is 
“What will replace them?” “Where will we 
find jobs?” 

Clearly, to reply that we've created new 
jobs in California or Detroit for an ex- 
panded export market is no solution for an 
unemployed Maine worker. 

The answers to those questions are very 
difficult in the context of a small town where 
45% of the working age population is em- 
ployed at the only industry which may be 
a wood products plant. There are very few 
choices and often no local choices. 

The economic adjustment provisions of 
the trade act—even when the difficult stand- 
ards of the past were met—have been or lim- 
ited value when there is no future job to 
adjust to. 

During debate in the Senate of the Trade 
Reform Act of 1974 last December, I cospon- 
sored an amendment by Senator McIntyre 
to restrict the reduction of duties if imports 
of a particular grouping exceed one-third of 
domestic consumption and domestic competi- 
tors are adversely affected. 

Despite substantial debate and strong sup- 
port from New England Senators, including 
Senator Hathaway and myself, the amend- 
ment did not withstand the opposition of 
the Administration and was defeated by a 
surprisingly close vote. The spirit behind 
that amendment was prevalent in the Con- 
gress, however, and was recognized by the 
President’s special representative for trade 
when he assured Senator McIntyre in a let- 
ter of December 11 of last year that preferen- 
tial tariffs would not be applied to footwear 
products and authority to reduce tariffs for 
products greatly sensitive to imports would 
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be exercised only after very careful con- 
sideration and consultation. 

I would like to express faith in these as- 
surances, but must express instead a certain 
skepticism. We have been promised this kind 
of relief in international negotiations for all 
of the 16 years I have been in the Senate. 
We have always found our trade negotiators 
very reluctant about entering into orderly 
marketing discussions and when involved in 
such discussions, less than the ardent advo- 
cates that we would have to have to persuade 
other countries that we mean business. 

I ask you to take the message to the 
president and his negotiators that we in 
Maine do mean business and are relying on 
them to recognize the impact of foreign 
competition in these crucial areas of our 
economy. 

Maine workers are not protectionists seek- 
ing to shelter inefficiency or excessive wages 
behind artificial barriers. To the contrary, 
Maine is a depressed area in terms of na- 
tional income statistics. Maine production 
workers earn an average hourly rate of 18 
percent below the national average. 

What we possess in Maine are a people 
dedicated to a certain way of life and will- 
ing to work hard to enjoy it. They ask only 
for minimal disruption, meaningful assist- 
ance in adjusting to such disruptions, and a 
prompt response to incidents of “import 
dumping” by foreign countries. The spirit 
of our work force is well demonstrated by 
the response from a group of Fryeburg em- 
ployees when the northern shoe company 
closed its door last winter. The group rallied 
around their foreman, Francis Lyons, or- 
ganized a training program to hold the work 
force together and tooks steps to advertise 
their availability to potential employers. 
They have met with some success and are 
now receiving assistance in their efforts from 
local development officials. 

I ask you to take note of the story of the 
Fryeburg shoe workers and the many related 
occurrences you will hear of today. I ask you 
to recall when you formulate your recom- 
mendations to the President that Maine 
workers will not have alternative sources of 
employment if they are further dislocated 
and to recall that small Maine communities 
cannot easily attract new employers if they 
lose these traditional industries, 

I hope your recommendation will urge that 
vital industries be supported and further 
tariff reductions in these areas be avoided. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
before you. I wish you well and trust you 
will enjoy your visit to Maine. 


THE SALT DEADLOCK 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
May 19 edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, is an excellent editorial concern- 
ing the current deadlock in the strategic 
arms limitation talks. The nature of this 
deadlock arises out of a combination of 
Soviet intransigents and agreements that 
are so loosely worded that they cannot be 
subject to rigorous definition and makes 
it imperative that we think a mode of 
negotiating agreements of this sort. 

We are being asked to observe this 
process without being permitted to read 
the aide memoire upon which the agree- 
ment is to be made. This country can- 
not afford a flawed SALT agreement. 
Any agreement which is made must be 
ironclad with regard to the behavior ex- 
pected of any and all participants, and 
should be based upon more complete in- 
formation supplied by the Soviets than 
they heretofore have been willing to pro- 
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vide. This editorial represents one of the 
best statements I have seen on the sub- 
ject, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SALT DEADLOCK 


Secretary of State Kissinger meets with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko today in 
Vienna to try, among other things, to re- 
solve the deadlock in the strategic arms 
negotiations intended to implement the 
agreement-to-agree announced with such 
fanfare at Vladivostok last November, The 
deadlock is itself a sign of the pitfalls in 
this manner of negotiating, and the resolu- 
tion is likely to be worse. 

Agreements on numerical ceilings were 
announced at Viadivostok, and a treaty is 
supposed to be signed at the Ford-Brezhnev 
summit later this year. In between, there are 
talks in Geneva that are supposed to work 
out the details. Details include the defini- 
tions of which weapons do and do not count 
against the Vladivostok ceilings and, above 
all, the matter of verification. That is, the 
means by which each side can tell whether 
the other is cheating, particularly whether it 
is installing multiple warheads (MIRVs) on 
more missiles than the agreement allows. 

The Geneva talks are deadlocked because 
the Soviets have taken a totally intransigent 
position, insisting on settling each technical 
issue to their advantage. As an example of 
their tactics, when the negotiations opened 
they offered a proposed treaty text that put 
the contemplated follow-on agreements for 
force reduction in the context of their long- 
standing demand for compensation for U.S. 
nuclear forces in Europe and for “third- 
country” nuclear forces, thus reintroducing 
two issues on which they supposedly made 
“concessions” at Vladivostok. 

Of more immediate concern is the ques- 
tion of what Kind of bombers count against 
the total of 2,400 strategic delivery vehicles 
allowed by the Vladivostok agreement. The 
issue centers around the Backfire, the So- 
viets’ most modern bomber. The Soviets are 
insisting that it not be included, on the 
grounds that it cannot without refueling fly 
from the Soviet Union to the U.S. and back, 
But since it is an extremely effective plane 
and could bomb the U.S. and land in, say, 
Cuba, the U.S. position is that it is clearly 
a strategic weapon. Since acceptance of the 
Soviet position would in effect count our 
bomber force but leave the most important 
part of theirs unrestrained, a quick test of 
the Kissinger-Gromyko results will be wheth- 
er this U.S. position is abandoned. 

A second issue involves the difference be- 
tween the cruise missile, a sort of drone air- 
craft that can be launched by bombers dis- 
tant from targets, and air-mobile intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. The agreement 
bans air-launched missiles with a range of 
over 600 miles. The Russians say this in- 
cludes cruise missiles. The Americans say 
the whole context of the agreement concerns 
ballistic missiles. In any event, the range of 
cruise missiles is totally unverifiable. Espe- 
cially since Mr. Kissinger’s briefings disclose 
some confusion about whether the number 
is 600 miles or 600 kilometers, the disagree- 
ment seems a testimony to the danger of one- 
man negotiation. No U.S. military represent- 
atives were present at Vladivostok. 

Finally and most significantly of all, there 
is the whole question of verifying which mis- 
siles have been MIRVed. The U.S. position is 
that any missile that has been tested with 
MIRV warheads will be assumed to be 
MIRVed. The Soviets are resisting this ap- 
proach. Secretary Kissinger has said quite 
strongly (see Notable and Quotable nearby) 
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that without this verification formula there 
can be no agreement, What is being tested in 
Vienna today is whether he has the courage 
of that conviction. 

These issues may be technical, but their 
importance is underlined by growing con- 
cern about Soviet violations of the SALT-I 
agreement. As part of its ban on anti-missile 
systems, for example, that treaty outlaws 
the use of air-defense radars in an ABM 
mode, though allowing exceptions for “range 
safety” and “instrumentation” tests. U.S. 
technicians do not believe the repeated So- 
viet tests qualify under this exception, and 
suspect they are in fact an effort to upgrade 
air-defense radars into ABM ones. In a num- 
ber of similar ways the Soviets are pressing 
every ambiguity in SALT-I, but the U.S. has 
offered its protests only at the most routine 
level. 

Surely this is a warning that the techni- 
calities are important, all the more so since 
the context of the agreement is that the 
Soviet strategic developments are soaring 
while the U.S. developments are declining, 
and since at its best the Viadivostok agree- 
ment gives the Soviets a 3-1 advantage in 
missile throwweight, the best single measure 
of destructive power and potential warhead 
numbers. 

The danger is that the negotiators are 
working under a self-imposed deadline, which 
is bound to weigh more heavily on a demo- 
cratic government than a totalitarian one. 
The U.S. will be severely handicapped in 
Vienna today, and at any forthcoming sum- 
mit, unless its leaders are willing if necessary 
to go back to its people to say, yes, we 
thought we had an agreement originally, but 
since the Soviets have been less cooperative 
than we expected, we do not have an agree- 
ment today. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: NA- 


TIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY TO PROMOTE 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is a natural and obvious connection be- 
tween maintaining peace and observing 
human rights. This tenet has been in- 
corporated domestically in our Bill of 
Rights and internationally in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

When the U.N. Charter was drafted in 
San Francisco in 1945, its recognition of 
human rights was so clear as to leave no 
doubt that human rights were within the 
province of the United Nations. 

The President of the United States, at 
the closing session at San Francisco in 
June 1945, said: 

Under this document (the Charter) we 
have good reason to expect the framing of 
an international Bill of Rights, acceptable 
to all the nations involved. That Bill of 
Rights will be as much a part of interna- 
tional life as our own Bill of Rights is a 
part of our Constitution. The Charter is dedi- 
cated to the achievement and observance of 
human rights and freedoms, and unless we 
can attain these objectives for all men and 
women everywhere—without regard to race, 
language or religion—we cannot have per- 
manent peace and security. 


Again and again the Charter speaks 
of human rights. The purpose clause 
asserts that the United Nations is created 
to promote “respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion.” 

Mr. President, the Government of the 
United States must recognize its na- 
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tional responsibilities to its own citizens 
and its international responsibilites to 
all peoples of the world. 

Minimally, we can begin by ratifying 
the pending United Nations Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Genocide. 


ANOTHER HITLER-TIME? 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, last 
week, during a colloquy on American 
foreign policy that I joined with 16 of 
my colleagues in conducting, I pointed 
out that this Nation must maintain a 
State of readiness because we could not 
always depend upon a “black-hatted” 
enemy that our people could rally 
against. I also pointed out that because 
we do not have an obvious monolithic 
enemy confronting us, the effort to 
persuade Americans that our interna- 
tional commitments were necessary 
would be more difficult. 

I believe that Americans must play a 
greater and greater role in helping form 
whatever foreign policy we create. I 
called for a new openness, removing 
foreign policy from the exclusive domain 
of a few well-intentioned experts and al- 
lowing the entire country to weigh the 
merits of our overseas ties. 

I note that columnist Joseph Alsop 
has written a column in which he, too, 
recognizes that America may not have 
the luxury of an egregiously evil villain 
against which the Nation can unite. I 
believe that many of Mr. Alsop’s points 
should be seriously considered by us in 
this body. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Alsop’s column in the 
Washington Post, “Another Hitler- 
Time,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER HITLER-TIME? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

In the inner group of American policy- 
makers, the post-Vietnmam reassessment is 
naturally proving both intense and painful. 
The pain mainly arises from the somberness 
of the central question being debated. No 
one has put it quite that way, but the ques- 
tion can be best summed up as follows: 

Can you have another Hitler-time without 
a Hitler? 

It is a pretty important question for every- 
one in America. The truth is that a signifi- 
cant number of extremely intelligent insiders 
now see this country as well into a process 
like the one that led to World War IT. One 
rather widely quoted formula runs, “After 
the Rhineland (in 1936 and the last really 
easy chance to stop Hitler) but not yet past 
the point of no return.” 

If we are in fact in the midst of a process 
resembling the tragic developments of the 
1930s, it would of course be better if we 
were also face to face with another Hitler 
figure. So loathsome a man, so free with 
his threats and open about his aims, would 
surely arouse the country in short order. But 
the bureaucratized Soviet leaders, tirelessly, 
relentlessly plodding forward on iron-shod 


feet, could hardly be less Hitler-like. 

The Soviets have no grand, obsessive Hit- 
lerian plan of conquest. They do not take 
Hitlerian risks. They merely follow Lenin’s 
advice to probe with bayonets any situation 
that looks mushy, withdrawing only if the 
bayonets meet steel. 


In the American policy-makers’ debate, 
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the foregoing view of the Soviets is justifi- 
ably taken for granted from long experience 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. But quite 
another point is being made by those de- 
baters who hold that you can indeed have 
another Hitler-time without a Hitler. They 
are also arguing that it took a lot more than 
Hitler to produce the Hitler-time. 

This is, of course, exactly right. The histor- 
ical Hitler of the final prewar phase, hov- 
ering over Europe like a greedy bird of prey, 
instilling fear in almost all the trembling, 
awe in far too many, was not the mere 
creation of his own misbegotten genius, 

This common conception of Hitler is both 
cheap and superficial. For a deeper under- 
standing of Adolf Hitler’s brilliant initial 
Successes, you have to remember a rule laid 
down by the great German strategist, Karl 
von Clausewitz, and often quoted nowadays 
by Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger. 
The rule is that those who fight in self- 
defense are always to blame for wars, since 
their enemies always ask nothing better than 
getting all they want without fighting. 

At the beginning of the Hitler-time in 
1932, every possible advantage lay with 
France and Britain. They were the respon- 
sible great powers of that period—whereas 
the United States was then peripheral—be- 
cause they were the dominant powers in Eu- 
rope. Each was richer by far than Germany. 
Together, they also enjoyed a wide military 
superiority over Germany—until Hitler’s re- 
armament was well advanced. 

Yet the British and French refused to in- 
crease their own strength in step with Hit- 
ler’s rearmament. They missed their easy 
chance in 1936, when Hitler was committed 
to resign if the reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land met with the slightest resistance. They 
made the sordid Munich agreement in 1938. 
And in the end they had to go to war any- 
way, with every former advantage already 
lost to them, because their only other choice 
was to get ready to submit to Hitler a bit 
further down the road. 

Two factors quite external to Germany in 
truth created the situation that Hitler ex- 
ploited so long. The first factor was the flac- 
cid British and French acceptance, as the ’30s 
progressed, of a position of grave military 
inferiority amounting to military disarma- 
ment. Worse still, however, was the second 
factor. Almost until the moment when they 
belatedly turned and fought, the British and 
French were morally disarmed as well. 

These grim facts from the past now haunt 
the discussions of the American policy-mak- 
ers for an extremely simple reason, Post- 
Vietnam, the signs are plain that the United 
States now suffers from the kind of moral 
disarmament that finally ended the long ca- 
reers of Britain and France as great powers 
in the world. 

One must not take too seriously the more 
macabre kind of thinking that now flour- 
ishes on the floor of the U.S. Senate. Yet Sen. 
Frank Church of Idaho is after all a fairly 
representative Democratic member of the 
present Foreign Relations Committee. So it 
was a sign not to be ignored when Sen, 
Church recently announced on television 
that he saw no reason for the United States 
to defend any positions on the other side 
of the Pacific. That ocean, he said, would be 
& good enough “moat.” 

Presumably this means Sen. Church now 
wants to throw away all that is symbolized 
by the Iwo Jima monument, with its little 
group of Marines desperately struggling to 
raise the Stars and Stripes. Beyond much 
doubt, too, Sen. Church was specifically 
thinking about South Korea, which has 
swiftly become a major danger point because 
of what has happened in Cambodia and 
South Vietnam. 

The South Koreans now fear, and the 
North Koreans now expect, another Ameri- 
can abandonment. The megalomanic North 
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Korean Communist dictator, Kim Il Sung, 
has just gone to Peking to argue that the 
precedent of American abandonment of 
Southeast Asia has now made it quite safe 
to launch another attack on South Korea. 
According to reports, Kim will later go to 
Moscow—which he has scorned to do for 10 
years—in order to present the same thesis. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, meanwhile, 
America’s credit in the world is deeply en- 
gaged in South Korea—not to mention the 
Middle East, because of Israel, and several 
other danger points as well. The higher 
thinkers, of course, say that our country’s 
credit in the world is of no consequence. 
The trouble is that they are mostly too well 
heeled to know what it is like to get a bad 
credit rating. 

More down-to-earth persons know better. 
A good credit rating permits a man to do all 
sorts of desirable things that a bad credit 
rating prevents; and even more important, & 
good credit rating protects a man from all 
sorts of unpleasantness that a bad credit 
rating unfailingly invites. 

Any nation’s credit in the world further 
has precisely the same effects as a private 
credit rating. So we can fear the worst if 
we now lack the will to maintain our na- 
tional credit in South Korea or elsewhere. 
Again, however, the higher thinkers in the 
Senate and the ghastly groves of academe 
now maintain that there is no real worst 
to fear. 

They had better go back and study the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962. The United 
States then enjoyed crushing superiority in 
strategic weapons and in local conventional 
forces. Above all, the United States then had 
the will to fight, if need be, to get the Soviet 
missiles out of Cuba. Nikita S. Khrushchev’s 
move in Cuba was in fact a probe of the 
firmness of this U.S. will. If the needed will 
had been lacking, too, Cuba would now be 
bristling with Russian missiles aimed at our 
heartland. 

Cuba further typifies the kind of renewed 
Soviet probe that may come someday and 
come, too, in the absence of America’s now- 
lost military superiority! What else can we 
expect if the American loss of will is also 
proven, later on, by a whole series of ducked 
challenges like the one that will perhaps 
occur in South Korea? Or does anyone seri- 
ously suppose that the Soviets have changed 
Lenin's rule about testing mushy-looking 
situations? 

Maybe Cuba seems too farfetched, despite 
the record, and you also do not give a damn 
about Israel. Then you might consider the 
remote and ill-defended Persian Gulf. Here 
the energy jugular of the United States and 
the West is now nakedly exposed. So what 
will the President, the Congress and the 
higher thinkers do if a long course of Ameri- 
can weaknesses finally invites a Soviet deci- 
sion to seize control of the Persian Gulf? 

In sum, imitating the British and French 
in the tragic 30s will be catastrophically dan- 
gerous for the United States in the troubled 
"70s—even if we have no Hitler figure to 
make us see the danger clearly! 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE PRAISES 
BUDGET REFORM 


Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, in an edi- 
torial in its current issue, Fortune maga- 
zine praised Congress for a new pru- 
dence in fiscal matters as a result of the 
new budget reform process. 

Fortune also commented: 


While showing their unexpected concern 
about overall deficits, Congressmen have also 
been making a commendable distinction be- 
tween spending measures with short life 
spans to counter recession and programs that 
will get embedded in the budget and become 
more costly as the years go on. 
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To share Fortune’s comments with my 
colleagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COOLING THE FISCAL FEVER 

Spring has brought a renewal of confidence 
in the economy, which, in Walter Heller's 
striking simile, has begun to look like a fall- 
ing airplane that is finally pointed upward— 
even though it is still losing altitude. And 
with the fresh confidence has come a welcome 
bonus: a discernible improvement in the 
quality of discourse about the economy. 

As recovery becomes a clearer prospect, 
there is a lot less of the clamor we were hear- 
ing a couple of months ago for colossal doses 
of stimulus to turn the economy around and 
get the unemployment rate down in a hurry. 
What’s helping to mute the clamor is a 
spreading realization that imprudent anti- 
recession measures could bring back double- 
digit inflation and abort the recovery. 

The new prudence has been most notice- 
able in Congress, of all places, where it has 
been underscored by the promising debut of 
the Senate and House budget committees. 
Created last year to give Congress a budget- 
making mechanism that would replace the 
old helter-skelter way of dealing with ap- 
propriations, the two committees got down to 
work speedily, and in some innovable ways. 
In the Senate, public hearings have been 
conducted like seminars, with Senators and 
witnesses—among them Leonard Woodcock, 
Alan Greenspan, and Arthur Burns—sitting 
with senior staff members around a table, 
firing questions and comments back and 
forth. 

ADDING UP THE AGGREGATES 


This year the budget committees set out 
only to recommend aggregate income, 
spending, and deficit figures as targets for 
Congress to aim at (starting next year they'll 
also establish priorities in sixteen specific 
spending areas, such as Defense and Agri- 
culture). The spending limits they recom- 
mended this first time out were far below 
the aggregate totals fo proposals already in 
the congressional hopper. The Senate com- 
mittee came up with a budget target that 
would produce a deficit of $69.5 billion in fis- 
cal 1976. On the House side the recommended 
target was a bit higher and would put the 
deficit at $73.2 billion. 

By no standards of the past can these tar- 
gets be described as frugal (nor, for that 
matter, can the $60-billion deficit which the 
Ford Administration is now aiming for). But 
they are a lot better than the $100-billion 
deficit some leading economists were advo- 
cating not too long ago, In fact, the Senate 
committee urged rejection of bills costing 
$54-billion; the deficit could exceed $120 bil- 
lion if Congress passed all the spending pro- 
posals now before it. 

While showing their unexpected concern 
about overall deficits, Congressmen have also 
been making a commendable distinction be- 
tween spending measures with short life 
spans to counter recession and programs that 
will get embedded in the budget and be- 
come more costly as the years go on. Even 
the tax bill reflects a preference for “in-and- 
out” stimulus; its $23 billion in tax cuts 
might have been distributed far more wisely, 
but as President Ford said when he signed 
it: “Most of the drawbacks are enacted for 
only one year.” 

A POWERFUL DETERRENT 


The President himself can claim some 
credit for cooling the fiscal fever on Capitol 
Hill, For many weeks, his seemed a lonely 
voice crying out in speeches, press confer- 
ences, and interviews against budget reck- 
lessness. In fact, he was a bit of a bore about 
it. But his message appears to have been 
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heard—and is now being played back to all 
those Democratic Congressmen by their con- 
stituents. 

It seems that the trauma of recession has 
not, after all, wiped away fears of—and in- 
dignation about—inflation, and impatience 
for recovery doesn't mean willingness to pay 
for recovery with a renewed inflationary 
surge. A recent Gallup poll found that 60 
percent of Americans perceive inflation as 
the nation’s biggest problem, while only 20 
percent cited unemployment. Sentiment that 
strong .. . could become a powerful political 
deterrent. 

But the effort to assure a sensible, sustain- 
able recovery depends on continuing the bat- 
tle against unwise spending—and the out- 
come remains uncertain. After all, a $69- 
billion deficit may be tolerate this coming 
fiscal year, but another one that size the 
following year would be sure to reignite the 
inflationary flames. 


AFTER THE “MAYAGUEZ” 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
the Mayaguez incident has been settled 
firmly and successfully; and I think it 
is appropriate, therefore, that several 
editorials summing up the events of the 
last week be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from the Christian 
Science Monitor, the New York Times, 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

May 16, 1975] 
Ford's FIRMNESS 


President Ford is to be commended for hls 
handling of the Mayaguez incident. He acted 
with prudence, deliberation, and courage. 
Rightly, he tried first to secure return of the 
vessel and its crew by diplomatic means. 
Cambodia's failure to respond left him no 
choice but to take military action. 

This was an instance of firm leadership 
under difficult and delicate circumstances, 

There is need now to view the event witha 
sense of proportion. The tendency by some 
to gloat that the U.S. has demonstrated iis 
“strength” in the aftermath of defeat in 
Vietnam should be suppressed. Hyperbole is 
self defeating. This was not the use of power 
to safeguard America’s or another nation’s 
security. It was the use of power for the 
legitimate and circumscribed purpose of 
protecting American lives and property. The 
point is the U.S. could not permit a nation 
to flout international law and arbitrarily 
seize its ships and citizens on the seas. 

This is not to deny, however, the compli- 
eating factors surrounding the capture and 
retrieval of the Mayaguez—and the impact 
of the American action in broader foreign 
policy terms. The seizure looked very much 
like a defiance of the U.S. In this context the 
use of counterforce is bound to be seen as a 
demonstration of Washington’s willingness 
to protect its interests with toughness. 
Whatever the public rhetoric of govern- 
ments, we suspect many nations in Asia 
(possibly even many Thais) are relieved to 
see this is so. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Moscow 
and Peking, whose perceptions are most vital 
to America’s security, are watching closely. 
Can it be doubted that the Chinese or Rus- 
sians would read a failure of the U.S. to act 
in its legitimate interests as a sign of weak- 
ness? 

The repercussions of the American action 
have yet to be fully felt. Many problems 
loom. Many questions will have to be sorted 
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out in Washington. U.S. ties with Thailand 
are further frayed because of the landing of 
marines there to carry out the Mayaguez 
operation. Events in Laos are moving toward 
a communist takeover. 

There seems little doubt that the marine 
operation will solidify communist anti- 
Americanism, and the crucial question is 
what the US.-Cambodian confrontation 
spells for future relations in the region. 
This is hardly an suspicious beginning for 
@ new relationship with Phnom Penh, whose 
motives in seizing the Mayaguez are still 
unclear, 

All one knows is that the Cambodians are 
extremely sensitive to what they term “for- 
eign imperialism.” The new leaders are mili- 
tant, radical, and determined to demonstrate 
their country’s independence. 

That goal must be honored. It goes with- 
out saying Cambodia’s territorial integrity 
must be respected and there must be no 
interference in its domestic affairs as it 
gropes toward a new political and economic 
order. But a time will come when Cambodia 
will want trade and other relations with the 
rest of the world. It must therefore learn 
that if it is to be accepted as a member of 
the international community, it will have to 
abide by international norms of responsible 
behavior. 

[From the New York Times, May 16, 1975] 
AFTER THE "MAYAGUEZ" 


Only a profound sense of relief can follow 
the successful recovery of the American 
merchant vessel Mayaguez and her crew 
from their brief and bizarre Cambodian 
captivity. By all accounts so far, the swift 
military operation which President Ford 
ordered was conducted with admirable ef- 
ficiency, against nerve-wracking difficulties, 

It was a narrow escape. This fact alone, 
quite aside from the inevitable political 
questions arising from the incident requires 
that the Mayaguez affair now be scrutinized 
in minute detail, from start to finish, by 
responsible committees of Congress. A quiet 
and careful study of all details pertaining 
to this fortunately short-lived crisis might 
draw significant lessons about foreign policy 
decision-making and execution, data that 
could be useful in avoiding any repetition 
of the nervous hours through which both 
Government and public have passed. 

The list of unanswered questions is long: 
Why was the Mayaguez passing through dis- 
puted waters, particularly after at least two 
incidents of unfriendly interference with 
other vessels had been reported in the im- 
mediately preceding days? Did the White 
House, after first news of the ship's seizure, 
exhaust all orderly diplomatic alternatives 
before moving in to recover the Mayaguez 
and crew by force? Was the force ultimately 
used the minimum necessary to carry out 
the rescue mission? 

The support which President Ford is now 
receiving from much of the public, includ- 
ing this newspaper, for having acted as 
decisively as he did is premised on accep- 
tance of official statements that the Maya- 
guez was on a genuinely innocent voyage, 
and not fulfilling any intelligence mission 
as the Cambodian Government belatedly 
claimed. This aspect should be fully explored 
now, lest suspicions and accusations arise 
to cast doubt on the whole incident. 

Was the dispatch of the Marines to Thai- 
land absolutely essential to the rescue oper- 
ation? This raised the affair’s most trouble- 
some political side-effect, and may yet un- 
dermine United States attempts to retain 
working relationships with the Government 
of Thailand. 
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[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 16, 
1975] 
“MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT: AN UNHAPPY 
JoB WELL DONE 


The United States, having finally disas- 
sociated itself from its dreadful adventure 
in Indochina, has just begun to heal—or to 
allow time to heal—the wounds of a genera- 
tion of war. There are incendiary passions 
all around America, and the world, suscep- 
tible to ignition by any new act of force 
or reminder of failure. 

It is inevitable, then, that the Mayaguez 
incident, involving U.S. forces as it did in 
Cambodia in specific and all fragile South- 
east Asia in general, should set passions 
flaming. 

Not every detail of the capture of the un- 
armed merchant ship by the new Cambodian 
regime nor of the U.S. response and force- 
ful recapture is clear. But with reservations 
that must await such clarification, it appears 
to us that President Ford and the U.S. gov- 
ernment and military acted wisely and well. 

That the Mayaguez was an unarmed mer- 
chant ship sailing in international waters 
seems to be undisputed. That the naval 
forces of the Cambodian government seized 
it and its crew of 39 in violation of ancient 
and important laws of the sea appears to be 
beyond question. That President Ford and 
his subordinates made energetic and reason- 
able diplomatic efforts to gain release of the 
ship and crew before undertaking armed ac- 
tion must be taken on faith; but such is 
our estimation of Mr. Ford’s candor, we are 
willing to abide by that faith until and 
unless facts yet unknown dissuade us. 

On present information, it seems unfortu- 
nate that in executing the forceful recovery 
of the Mayaguez and its crew it was neces- 
sary—if indeed it was—to send U.S, Marines 
to bases in Thailand. Thailand and America’s 
relations with it are in particularly fragile 
circumstances these days. Should the pre- 
dictable uproar over the use of Thai terri- 
tory tor staging the Marines do further dam- 
age either to the stability of the Thai gov- 
ernment or the perishable cordiality of U.S.- 
Thai relations, it will be a heavy and sorry 
cost. 

There are painful costs in all armed ac- 
tion. American blood was spilled in recover- 
ing the Mayaguez and its crew, and Cam- 
bodian blood as well. And for that everyone 
must be sad. 

But the alternative, we believe, would 
have been to abandon the responsibility the 
U.S.—and the civilized world—has to insure 
free access to the seas. And it would have 
been to encourage a very new and very fresh- 
ly assertive Cambodian revolutionary govern- 
ment in random acts of outrage. 

To try to extend the matter beyond the 
significance of those principles is to suc- 
cumb to folly or to cynicism. The swift and 
successful American action was not a re- 
vival of its lamented Involvement in South- 
east Asia—whatever the more strident voices 
of the left may cry. The precise use of U.S. 
armed force in that action was not a jingo- 
istic, punitive tantrum, whatever the ex- 
treme voices of the right might like to be- 
lieve. 

The recovery of the Mayaguez and its crew 
was just that, and nothing more—we pray. 
It was necessary and it seems to have been 
done with dignity. 


THE 


FLEXIBLE HOURS EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, almost 2 
years ago, I introduced a bill known as 
S. 2022, the Flexible Hours Employment 
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Act. At that time I stated that one of the 
purposes of this legislation was to stimu- 
late the creation of part-time employ- 
ment opportunities, not only directly at 
the Federal level, but also by example 
in State and local government and in 
the private sector. Thus, I am most 
pleased to have this opportunity to note 
that on May 15, 1975, Maryland became 
the second State to enact legislation 
modeled on the Flexible Hours Employ- 
ment Act. The first State legislation in 
this area was signed into law July 9, 
1974, in the State of Massachusetts. I 
would like to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the authors of this legis- 
lation, Representative Lois Pines of 
Massachusetts and Delegate Marilyn 
Goldwater of Maryland, for their leader- 
ship in this important area. 

I am pleased that the counterpart leg- 
islation at the Federal level, my bill S. 
792 and its companion H.R. 2305 intro- 
duced by Representative Yvonne Burke, 
are making good progress in both Houses. 
S. 792 is cosponsored by 25 Senators and 
H.R. 2305 has 55 cosponsors. I am most 
hopeful that the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service will again 
move expeditiously to report this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of Maryland House bill 
No. 623 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House BILL No. 623 


An act concerning Merit System—Part- 
time employment for the purpose of 
| {providing increased employment oppor- 
tunity by executive agencies of the State 
for persons unable to work full time]] 
establishing permanent part-time employ- 
ment in the State merit system and gen- 
erally relating to procedures, guidelines, 
reporting requirements, and other condi- 
tions surrounding the implementation and 
administration of “flexible hours employ- 
ment” by the Secretary of Personnel in 
certain agencies; and providing for the in- 
clusion of part-time employees in the 
Merit System 
Explanation: Capitals indicate matter add- 

ed to existing law. [Brackets] indicate mat- 

ter stricken from existing law. [[Double 
brackets]] indicate matter stricken out of 
bill. Italics indicates amendments to bill, 

By adding to— 

Article 64A—Merit System 

Section 50 

Annotated Code of Maryland 

(1972 Replacement Volume and 1974 Sup- 
plement) 

By repealing and re-enacting, with amend- 
ments; 

Article 64A—Merit System 

Section 3 

Annotated Code of Maryland 

(1972 Replacement Volume and 1974 Sup- 
plement) 

PREAMBLE 

The General Assembly of Maryland recog- 
nizes that a number of positions requested 
by State agencies for full-time employment 
could be filled by permanent part-time em- 
ployees. When State agencies need additional 
employees they usually request new full- 
time positions. However, there are many well 
qualified citizens in Maryland who are un- 
able to work full time. 
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It is the intent for the General Assembly 
of Maryland to establish a policy jor perma- 
nent part-time employment in Maryland 
which would expand work opportunities at 
all grade levels for qualified applicants so 
that both the State Personnel System and 
taxpayers will benefit; Now, therefore, 

SECTION 1. BE IT ENACTED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MARYLAND, That 
new Section 50 be and it is hereby added to 
Article 64A—Merit System, of the Annotated 
Code of Maryland (1972 Replacement Vol- 
ume and 1974 Supplement) to read as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE 64A—MERIT SYSTEM 
50. 

(A) FOR PURPOSES OF THIS SECTION 
THE FOLLOWING TERMS SHALL HAVE 
THE FOLLOWING INDICATED MEANINGS: 

(1) “EXECUTIVE AGENCY” MEANS AN 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY IN 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF STATE GOV- 
ERNMENT, INCLUDING ALL OFFICES 
THEREOF DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE TO 
THE GOVERNOR. 

(2) “Flexible hours employment” means 
permanent part-time employment, as for ex- 
ample, four hours per work day or, [[one,]] 
two, three or four days per workweek, and in- 
cludes such other arrangements as the sec- 
retary establishes consistent with the policy 
set forth in paragraph (1) of subsection (B). 

(3) “Workweek” means a minimum of 15 
hours of work per week. 

[{(3)]] (4) “Secretary” means the secre- 
tary of personnel. 

(B) (1) It is the policy of the State that, 
unless adjudged [|impossible]] by the secre- 
tary to be in conflict with efficient perform- 
ance by the State personnel force, at least 
[ [two] ]one percent of the positions at each 
and all levels in all executive agencies shall 
be available on a flexible hours employment 
basis for persons who cannot work or do not 
desire to work full time [[within one year 
after the effective date of this act]] the first 
increment of flexible hours employment posi- 
tions under this section shall be implemented 
not later than July 1, 1976. For each year 
thereafter, an additional [[two]] one per- 
cent of all positions to which this section 
applies shall be available on a flexible hours 
employment basis. The aggregate of all posi- 
tions thus designated shall not exceed [[10]] 
five percent. 

(2) Upon the request of a State agency, the 
secretary may waive the percentage mini- 
mum applicable to any year referred to above, 
if the secretary finds that compliance with 
a percentage minimum flexible hours em- 
ployment requirement for any year would 
[be substantially disruptive of] materially 
impair the ability of the agency to perform 
its mission, or would cause the agency’s effi- 
ciency to be severely impaired, or if the 
agency is undergoing a substantial reduction 
in force, 

(C) Each executive agency shall adopt and 
maintain procedures, continuously conduct 
activities and projects, and undertake such 
other efforts as may be appropriate to carry 
out the policy of paragraph (B)(1) of this 
section. The secretary shall promptly formu- 
late and implement and thereafter supervise 
@ program to assist executive agencies in 
carrying out [[such policy]] the policy under 
this section, 

(D) Each executive agency shall report 
quarterly to the secretary on the procedures, 
activities, projects, and other efforts under- 
taken to carry out the policy of paragraph 
(B) (1) of this section. The quarterly reports 
shall contain documentation concerning the 
extent to which the employment require- 
ments have been fulfilled and an explanation 
of any impediments to their fulfillment and 
of measures undertaken to remove these im- 
pediments. 
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(E) The Secretary shall report annually to 
the General Assembly on the procedures, ac- 
tivities, projects, and other efforts under- 
taken to carry out the policy of paragraph 
(b)(1). The annual reports shall contain 
documentation concerning the extent to 
which the employment requirements have 
been fulfilled and an explanation of any 
impediments to their fulfillment and of 
measures undertaken to remove these im- 
pediments. 

(F) The Secretary shall consider the wel- 
fare of wage and salary earners of any de- 
partment, agency or unit of State govern- 
ment charged with implementing the provi- 
sions of this section. He, or his designee, 
shall: 

(1) Conduct research and experimenta- 
tion projects and any other activities de- 
signed to promote, in public employment, the 
advancement of opportunities for persons 
who are unable or who do not desire to work 
full time; 

(2) Promote and supervise programs for 
flexible hours employment in executive agen- 
cies; 

(3) Encourage adoption of flexible hours 
employment practices by all public em- 
ployers. 

(G) The department of personnel admin- 
ister this section and shall substantially 
comply with and implement standards deter- 
mined by the Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, 

(H) No person who is otherwise qualified 
for or desirous of, or who is presently em- 
ployed in full-time State employment shall 
be required to accept flexible hour employ- 
ment as a condition of new or continued 
employment. 

(I) All persons employed in flexible hours 
employment positions pursuant to the policy 
established by paragraphs (b) (1) of this sec- 
tion shall receive, on a pro rata basis, all 
benefits normally available to full-time em- 
ployees of all executive agencies in similar 
position, grade, or length of service. 

(J) No executive agency subject to the 
provisions of this section shall, for the pur- 
pose of determining that agency’s personnel 
ceiling requirement, count any employee em- 
ployed on a flexible hours employment basis 
other than on a pro rata basis according to 
the percentage of hours such employee works 
compared to the standard State workweek 
established for the agency or appropriate 
agency division. 

(K) The secretary may extend the provi- 
sions of this section to any State agency not 
within the executive branch. 

(L) The provisions of section 18 of this 
article shall apply to flerible hours employ- 
ment positions created under this section. 

(M) Each part-time employee of an execu- 
tive agency, and other agencies covered under 
subection (K) above who, as of July 1, 1975 
has continued satisfactory service for a pe- 
riod equivalent to that required to complete 
a probationary period in the classified service 
under this article without examination or 
further qualifying requirement. 

(N) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize the hiring of part-time 
employees except to do work which would 
otherwise have to be performed pursuant 
to applicable law by full-time employees or 
by other part-time employees. 

SECTION 2. And be it further enacted, That 
Section 3 of Article 64A—Merit System, of 
the Annotated Code of Maryland (1972 Re- 
placement Volume and 1974 Supplement) 
be and it is hereby repealed and re-enacted, 
with amendments, to read as follows: 

ARTICLE 64A—MERIT SYSTEM 

3. The following positions shall not be 
included in the classified service, namely: 
those held by officers elected by popular vote 
and officers whose appointment and election 
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is provided by the Constitution, Including 
deputy clerks provided for by the Constitu- 
tion, Article 4, §§26 and 37; officers and 
employees of the General Assembly or of 
either house thereof; any register of wills, 
any clerk of court, any State's attorney; 
supervisors of assessments in the several 
counties and Baitimore City; the deputy and 
assistant attorneys general and all other at- 
torneys employed in, or connected with, the 
State Law Department, except where a spe- 
cific statutory provision includes any such 
person in the classified service; the general 
counsel and assistant general counsel of the 
Public Service Commission; with the excep- 
tion of the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
members of boards and commissions and all 
other persons holding positions by direct 
appointment from the Governor or from the 
Board of Public Works; all secretaries, chief 
clerks, and chief administrative officials of 
all state offices, boards, commissions, depart- 
ments, and institutions as determined by 
the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Governor; employees of or assigned to the 
executive mansion; members of the State 
Aviation Administration and toll facilities 
police forces, except that members of these 
forces shall be subject to the provisions of 
this article to the same extent that members 
of the Maryland State Police are so included, 
and members of the State Aviation Adminis- 
tration and toll facilities police forces shall 
receive such compensation as shall be pro- 
vided in the State budget; members of the 
police force and all employees of the police 
commissioner for the City of Baltimore and 
of the board of police examiners of Balti- 
more City provided for by Article 4 of the 
Code of Public Local Laws of Maryland (1949 
Edition), title “City of Baltimore,” subtitle 
“Police Commissioner,” §§ 868 to 968, both 
inclusive, and any amendments thereto it 
being intended that said sections, and any 
amendments thereto, shall remain in effect 
independently of this article; all positions 
in State offices, boards, commissions, depart- 
ments and institutions, which the Commis- 
sioner may determine, with the approval of 
the Governor, require medical, engineering, 
scientific, educational or expert training and 
qualifications; all registrars and librarians 
designated as holding faculty rank by the 
respective boards of trustees of the State 
teachers’ colleges, St. Mary’s Female Semi- 
nary, Morgan State College and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and the business manager 
at Morgan State College; all teachers, prin- 
cipals, directors of education and supervisors 
of vocational education on the staffs of Boys’ 
Village of Maryland Training School for Boys, 
Montrose School for Girls, Maryland Chil- 
dren’s Centers, Victor Cullen School, and any 
and all other institutions which are under 
the supervision, direction, control and gen- 
eral management of the State Department 
of Public Welfare; and all positions the an- 
nual salary for which does not exceed the 
sum of six hundred and fifty dollars ($650) 
per annum, [or where the incumbent is em- 
ployed on a part-time basis]. 

SECTION 3. And be it further enacted, That 
this Act shall take effect July 1, 1975. 


“ ‘DISINFORMATION’: WILL IT DE- 
STROY RADIO FREE EUROPE AND 
RADIO LIBERTY?” 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I re- 
cently came across a column by the dis- 
tinguished British Journalist Bernard 
Levin, who tells of the attempts of Com- 
munist intelligence agencies to destroy 
Radio Free Europe. The process by which 
this attempted destruction is carried out 
is known as “disinformation”; that is, 
the deliberate spreading of false infor- 
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mation, including forgery, in order to 
discredit a person or institution. In one 
case cited by Mr. Levin, Communist dis- 
information was introduced—unwitting- 
ly—as evidence in hearings of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, then 
headed by Senator William Fulbright. 

I have independently investigated 
Levin’s claim that the material in ques- 
tion was forgery, and I want to take this 
opportunity to present some of the evi- 
dence, since, if Levin’s facts are correct, 
it would appear that a grave injustice has 
been done by the disinformation pro- 
grams of the Communists. From the evi- 
dence I haye seen, I am convinced that 
Levin is correct when he says the Com- 
munist forgeries were used to discredit 
Radio Free Europe, and it would appear 
that this incident is only part of a large- 
scale, well-financed program of distor- 
tions and lies on the part of Communist 
intelligence agencies. 

At this point, in order to place these 
facts in some perspective, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recor portions of testimony given be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in June 1973, in connection 
with a proposal for continued funding of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS ON S. 1914 
To provide for the establishment of the 

Board for International Broadcasting, to 

authorize the Continuation of assistance 

to Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, 
and for other purposes 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Secretary, do you know 
Mr, Jan Nowak, N-o-w-a-k? Do you know 
who he is or was? 

Mr. RusH. I don’t know him personally. 

The CHAmMAN. We have letters from him. 
He was Chief of the Polish desk of Radio 
Free Europe. Do you have anyone with you 
who could identify him? 

Mr. RusH. He is Chief of the Polish Broad- 
casting Department, Radio Free Europe. 

The Cuamman. Some letters have come to 
our attention which might bear upon the 
extensive nature of these editorials inspired, 
I think, by Mr. Nowak. They carry on quite a 
campaign in defense of the radios. These 
arose after the discussion of Radio Free Eu- 
rope last year and particularly Senator Case’s 
statement. 

This is a letter on Radio Free Europe sta- 
tionery. Division of Free Europe, Incor- 
porated, and it is from Munich, dated Sep- 
tember 1972. I will put it in the record. We 
have it translated. I have the original and the 
translation by the Library of Congress. These 
were disseminated in this country. 

I will read part of it, but it is all available 
to you. This followed after this matter arose 
last year. 

“It bothers me that the sponsors of the 
whole liquidation action, Senators Fulbright 
and Case, quieted down only temporarily in 
order to take the next best opportunity to 
bring up the matter again and seek revenge 
on Radio Free Europe for thelr shameful 
defeat. 

“Senator Fulbright’s pro-Communist sym- 
pathies do not surprise those who know his 
past, as he made his first foreign trip after 
the completion of his education to no other 
place but Moscow.” 

Incidentally, I note that isn’t true. But 
anyway, this is his statement. 
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“It might be worthwhile to project this 
fact in a proper way.” 

I guess by using Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. 

“The attempt to give up further operation 
of our radio stations also means that many 
of our people who for many years loyally 
served American interests would lose their 
jobs. As you see, I am not interested in my 
own interest but am concerned about others 
who rendered us their valuable services.” 

On the next page he says: 

“Furthermore, one should exert influence 
on the American Polonia and on wide masses 
of American people to prevent Mr. Case, 
whose term in office ends on January 31, 1973, 
from being reelected to the Senate. The stu- 
pidity of Messrs. Fulbright and Case should 
be implanted in American public opinion as 
extensively as possible. Some people tend to 
overlook the danger of the deceiving ges- 
tures of the regime [that is, the Polish Gov- 
ernment] towards Polonia, and Mr. Pulbright 
is ready to render services to that regime in 
the first place. I hope that the leadership 
of American Polonia will act properly to de- 
prive of every political influence people who 
do not have American interest at heart.” 

This letter was addressed apparently to a 
newspaper in Milwaukee, 1201 Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

I guess there are quite a number of Po- 
lonia in Chicago and in Illinois. 

I expect there are a number of Poles in 
this country, aren't there? 

Do you know how many people there are 
of Polish descent in this country? 

Senator Percy. I can tell you exactly how 
many Polish Americans there are in Chi- 
cago. There are 800,000 Polish Americans in 
the city of Chicago, which we are proud to 
call the second largest Polish city in the 
world. 

The CHARMAN. This is Redaktor Jan Kra- 
wiec—I am bad on Polish—and “Dziennik 
Zwiazkowy,” if that means anything to you. 
But the address is there. 

There is another letter, a shorter one, in 
May of 1972. I won’t read it all, but it is 
interesting. 

“I am forwarding to you the text of the 
article which appeared in “Nowy Dziennik” 
[the New Daily, Jersey City] on May 18. It 
would be very important to have “Dziennik 
Zwiazkowy” reprint this article. Under sepa- 
rate cover I am writing to Mr. Sikora in this 
matter, hoping he will repeat it in his radio 
[program].” 

This is directed to Jersey City. 

“Senator Case conducts a two-faced poli- 
tics in our case and is the main source of our 
trouble. While he hides behind Fulbright’s 
back, he in fact supports his efforts to liqui- 
date the two radio stations.” 

LETTERS AS INSPIRATION FOR EDITORIALS AND 
ARTICLES SUGGESTED 

You don’t suppose these letters were the 
inspiration for all of those editorials and 
articles that you referred to? 

Mr. RusH. I think they had nothing to 
do with it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. You don’t think they did. 
He seems to think they did. 

MR. JAN NOWAK’S LETTERS 

Then the last one. 

“I am concerned about the fact that our 
sponsors basically accepted Fulbright’s idea 
that Western European countries should 
participate in the financing of the two 
broadcasting stations. It is known already 
now that this will not materialize. In my 
opinion, this principle should have been 
attacked instantly. Fulbright does not de- 
mand that Western Europe participate, e.g.. 
in the financing of the cultural exchange.” 

[The letters referred to follow: ] 


May 19, 1975 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
DIVISION OF FREE EUROPE, INC., 
Munich, Germany, Monachium, 
dnia 29-go urzesnia 1972 r. 
Scisle Poufne—Osobiste. 
WPan 
Redaktor JAN KRAWIEC, 
“Dziennik Zwazkowy,” 
1201, Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 22, IU., 60622 
Szanowny Panie Redaktorze. 
[The Library of Congress, Congressional Re- 
search Service, translation (Polish) ] 


Thank you very much for your comforting 
letter, I am replying right away which does 
not happen too often due to my great work 
load. 

The matters which you mention in your 
letter not only trouble us but also take a lot 
of our time which we need badly to maintain 
normal work and a proper level of our broad- 
casts, 

The situation in our editorial department 
has not Improved a bit in spite of President 
Nixon’s assurances and the great support 
which was afforded to our cause by the ma- 
jority of prominent personalities of the 
U.S.A. and a considerable part of the Ameri- 
can community. 

Bitter experience makes us continue in 
our efforts to maintain this good will and to 
gain new friends whom we badly need. 

Personally, I am putting forth maximum 
effort in the defense of the radio station, and 
am trying to use all available means and way 
to get in touch with influential people in 
order to convince them about the necessity 
of maintaining Radio Free Europe in its 
present form. 

With some bitterness, I must confess that 
I am not always successful in the above 
efforts, probably due to the instability of 
human convictions, to the effects of every- 
thing that comes with the so called “prog- 
ress of civilization”, and, naturally, due to 
the nearsightedness of some primitive think- 
ing politicians who fully believe in the tales 
of co-existence, detente, Communist good 
will and other nonsense like this. 

One is greatly surprised to see that America 
listens to and tolerates this kind of political 
ignorance. 

It bothers me that the sponsors of the 
whole liquidation action. Senators Fulbright 
and Case, quieted down only temporarily in 
order to take the next best opportunity to 
bring up the matter again and seek revenge 
on Radio Free Europe for their shameful 
defeat. 

Senator Fulbright'’s pro-Communist sym- 
pathies do not surprise those who know his 
past, as he made his first foreign trip after 
the completion of his education to no other 
place but Moscow. It might be worth while 
to project this fact in a proper way. 

The attempt to give up further operation 
of our Radio stations, also means that many 
of our people who for many years loyally 
served American interests would lose their 
jobs. As you see, I am not interested in my 
own interest but am concerned about others 
who rendered us their valuable services. 

This situation does not permit us to just 
wait idly, especially since distinct courting 
of American Poles [Polonia] by both Parties 
is evident. 

Therefore, I repeat once more, the most 
important thing at this time is the inclusion 
of the demand to keep up Radio Free Europe 
in the electoral platforms of both, the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats. 

Already in June, I asked the editors, Lesze- 
zynski and Sikora, to get active in this 
respect. Furthermore one should exert in- 
fluence on the American Polonia and on wide 
masses of American people, to prevent Mr. 
Case whose term in office ends on January 3, 
1973, from being re-elected to the Senate. 


May 19, 1975 


The stupidity of Messrs. Fulbright and Case 
should be implanted in American public 
opinion as extensively as possible. Some peo- 
ple tend to overlook the danger of the de- 
ceiving gestures of the regime [Polish Gov- 
ernment] towards Polonia [American Poles] 
and Mr. Fulbright is ready to render services 
to that regime in the first place. I hope that 
the leadership of American Polonia will act 
properly to deprive of every political influ- 
ence people who do not have American inter- 
est at heart. 

I hope to hear from you soon about at least 
partial results of this difficult undertaking. 

Heartfelt regards, 
[Translated by George Starosolsky, ame.] 
Jan Novak. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
DIVISION OF FREE EUROPE, INC., 
Munich, Germany, Monachium, dn. 19 
maja 1962r. 
WPan 
ANTONI J. LESZCZYNSKI, 
3635 N. Green View Avenue, 
Chicago, Ili., 60622. 
Drogi Panie Redaktorze. 
[Translated by George Starosolsky, amc.] 
search Service, translation (Polish) | 
I am forwarding to you the text of the 
article which appeared in “Nowy Dziennik” 
{The New Daily] (Jersey City) on May 18th. 
It would be very important to have “Dzien- 
nik Zwiazkowy” reprint this article. Under 
separate cover, I am writing to Mr. Sikora in 
this matter, hoping, that he will repeat it 
in his radio (program). Senator Case con- 
ducts a two-faced politics in our case and is 
the main source of our trouble. While he 
hides behind Fulbright’s back, he in fact 
supports his efforts to liquidate the two 
Radio Stations. 
Cordial regards, 
[Translated by George Starosolsky, amc.] 
JAN Novak. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
DIVISION OF FREE EUROPE INC., 


Munich, Germany, Monachium, dn. 
13 Czera 1972r. 


Poujne—Osobist. 
WPan 
ANTONI J, LESZCZYNSKI, 
1291 Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60622. 
Drogi Panie Redaktorze. 
[The Library of Congress, Congressional 
Record Service, translation (Polish) } 
Thank you very much for your letter of 
June ist, I am replying to it on the eve 
of my departure for a month’s vacation. 
As you surely know, Fulbright suffered 
a bad defeat in his own Committee. There 
is nothing now to threaten the continua- 
tion of our Radio during the next fiscal 
year. Afterwards its future will depend on 
the results of the presidential election and 
the formation of international situation. I 
am concerned about the fact that our spon- 
sors basically accepted Fulbright’s idea that 
western-European countries should partici- 
pate in the financing of the two broad- 
casting stations. It is known already now 
that this will not materialize. In my opin- 
ion, this principle should have been at- 
tacked instantly. Fulbright does not demand 
that Western Europe participate e.g. in the 
financing of the cultural exchange, nor do 
the British propose that America pay for 
BBC. If Radio Free Europe serves long-range 
interests of America, there is no justifica- 
tion for asking other countries for money. 
I am afraid that, in a year, we are going 
to have a lot of trouble with this matter. 
Therefore, at this time, it is of utmost 
importance that the matter of the continua- 
ion of the two Broadcasting Stations be 
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included in the electoral platforms of both 
Parties: the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic. I hope that the leaderships of Polonia 
{American Poles] will act to this effect. 

I would be grateful to you for conveying 
these remarks to Mr. Krawiec, the Editor. 
Also please inform him that yesterday, on 
Monday, June 12, we broadcast to Poland 
his interesting interview with Wagner. 

Please accept my best regards. I hope to 
have the opportunity next year to visit Chi- 
cago and to thank you and many others 
personally. 

[Translated by George Starosolosky, amc.| 

Jan Nowak. 


MR. NOWAK’S LETTER 


The CHAIRMAN. He is not only wrong on 
his statements but utterly wrong on his 
facts. Take Germany, for instance. They pay 
as much for the cultural exchange program, 
if not more, than we do, more than half. 
You know that. So this is a good example 
of the truth that you are spreading all over 
the world. 

Here is the Chief of your Bureau writing 
this to American newspapers and citizens 
of America to influence them in this mat- 
ter. I don’t know how much further you 
can go in the distortion of the truth. 

Senator AIKEN. What was the date? 

The CHAIRMAN. This was last year. This 
matter was under discussion. 

Mr. RusH. That was not Radio Free Eu- 
rope. 

The CHARMAN. This was last year when 
we raised the matter here concerning which 
I quoted before the remarks Senator Percy 
and others made with regard to the matter 
of European participation. Here are. the let- 
ters with a translation by Mr. George Staro- 
solsky of the Library of Congress, if any of 
wish to read them all. I think this is typical, 
of course, of what happens. I sympathize 
with anybody who might lose their job. 
That is always a sad occurrence, but I must 
say this kind of propaganda is a rather un- 
usual way to go about saving the job. If 
they will do that to the people of America. 
I don't know what they would do to the 
Eastern Europeans. It certainly is difficult to 
reconcile it with your assertion that all we 
are interested in is spreading the truth. 

Mr. RUSH. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has no relation to the 
truth, that I can think of. 

Mr. RusH. This was not Radio Free Eu- 
rope; this was an individual, a private indi- 
vidual. 

The CHARMAN. No; he is not, he is an em- 
ployee. It states there. You stated yourself 
he is the Chief of the Polish Desk of Radia 
Free Europe. 

Mr. RusH. He was spreading his own per- 
sonal opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is their stationery. It is 
not a private letter. It is on the regular sta- 
tionery. 

Mr. RusH. He had no right whatever to use 
the stationery. He has been reprimanded for 
doing so. He was completely outside the 
bounds in using the stationery. 

The CHARMAN. Who is Radio Europe if it 
is not the people who operate it? 

Mr. RusH. Yes, sir, this is right. But he 
was not speaking, just as many people do not 
speak, for their employer. He was expressing 
his personal opinions, and we cannot censor 
his personal opinions, Since he is not a gov- 
ernment employee, he has a right to do so. 
But was not speaking for Radio Free Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did you do with him? 
Did you fire him? 

Mr. RusH. They reprimanded him. 

The CHARMAN. Did you fire him? 

Mr. RusH. He has not been fired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is he still working for 
them? 

Mr. RusH. Yes, sir, 
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MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 

The CHARMAN. Of course he is. You say 
who is Radio Europe. I notice on the Com- 
mission, they are all very outstanding men, 
particularly the Chairman, Mr. Milton Eisen- 
hower. But it is interesting that Mr. Barrett, 
who is an excellent man, and I consider him 
a friend and high class man, but still he 
was Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs and head of the USIA. He was sort 
of brought up on the idea that government 
propaganda is a good thing. 

Mr. Gronouski is an excellent man, a high 
class gentleman, but he was former Ambas- 
sador to Poland, wasn’t he? 

Mr. RusH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. He would, I am sure, sym- 
pathize with Mr. Nowak’s ideas about what 
he called Polonia. I understand the word 
means the Polish people in America. That 
is the way he used that word. 

Mr. Gullion, also an extremely distin- 
guished and fine man, was our Ambassador. 
They are hardly people disassociated with 
the processes of the Department of State in 
the cold war. They played a very important 
part in it, a very distinguished part. I 
wouldn’t for the moment suggest they are 
not thoroughgoing patriots in every respect, 
but we are dealing with matters of opinion 
as to whether this is in the interest of this 
country and I am bound to say I don’t think 
the attack upon Senator Case is justified. 

FULL INQUIRY INTO MATTER SUGGESTED 

Senator Percy. Mr. Chairman, before we 
close on this particular question, I would 
like to state that I would trust that Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty as institu- 
tions would not be judged in any way by the 
actions of one individual. 

I would very much appreciate the record 
at this point being left open so that we can 
determine the whole truth of this matter, 
how many letters Mr. Nowak wrote, whether 
it was an extensive campaign by him, who 
authorized such reprehensible action. I have 
been the subject of this kind of attack in 
my own political career and I simply can't 
describe my feelings toward people who use 
such tactics. 

I wonder also if any laws were broken, Did 
he actually hinder Senator Case’s campaign 
for reelection while a Government employee? 
And I would very much appreciate a full and 
complete report being put in the hearing 
record just as soon as it can be assembled. 
If the facts warrant, the reprimand given 
Mr. Nowak should be strong enough so that 
this kind of activity is never again carried 
on by any employee of Radio Free Europe 
or Radio Liberty. 

[The information referred to follows: ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE STATEMENT CONCERN- 
ING Mr. JAN Nowak’s LETTERS 


The Department of State has reviewed the 
two letters mentioned above to Mr. Antoni J. 
Leszezynski, dated May 19, 1973 and June 13, 
1973, written by an employee of Radio Free 
Europe, and has determined that the em- 
ployee involved did not violate the Hatch 
Act or other federal law. He was not an em- 
ployee of the United States Government, but 
of Free Europe, Inc. However, the Depart- 
ment agrees with the management of Free 
Europe, Inc., that in urging political actions, 
and using the official stationery of RFE for 
this purpose, the employee acted improperly. 
The employee has been reprimanded and cau- 
tioned against any repetition of such acts. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Percy, you see, due 
to the deceptive way in which these radios 
were created these are private corporations, 
which have been funded by the CIA, as you 
know. Technically he is not a Government 
employee; he is an employee of a private cor- 
poration, This gives him a buffer against the 
violation of law. The Department of State 
people, some several of them, are up here 
almost daily—I didn't mean to pick out the 
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Department of State—lobbying the Congress. 
That would be a violation of law. 

Senator Percy. During the period that 
these letters were written, these were Gov- 
ernment funds. 

The CHARMAN. This is a private corpora- 
tion given money, I think, by the CIA. It is 
Government money all right, but they create 
the corporation. I said technically. I agree 
with you that in any other sense than pure 
technicality they are Government employees. 

Senator Percy. I would like to know wheth- 
er, when Federal funds are used, any Federal 
statute is violated in this regard. 

The CHAMMAN. I hope you will inquire into 
it, I think if you will inquire into it sufi- 
ciently you will change your views about the 
utility of the organization. 

Mr. RusH. These are not Government em- 
ployees. Nevertheless, this was absolutely un- 
acceptable in every sense, and I can assure 
you we will cooperate in every way to inves- 
tigate this fully. We do not have the right, 
of course, to censor what individuals do as 
private individuals, not being Government 
employees. We certainly don’t endorse this in 
any sense. It should be thoroughly looked 
into. The man has been reprimanded and we 
will thoroughly investigate the facts, report 
them to you, Mr. Chairman, and your com- 
mittee, and you, Senator Percy, and we will 
take what further action seems appropriate. 

WAS MR. NOWAK'S BETTERWRITING 
WIDESPREAD? 

Senator Percy. Do you happen to know 
whether this was a widespread campaign of 
letterwriting by Mr. Nowak or whether he 
happened to have personal friends to whom 
he wrote personal letters and inadvertently 
used official stationery for them? 

Mr. Rusu. I do not have that information. 
So far as we know it was not a widely broad- 
cast thing and I understand that the letters 
really turned up in a newspaper in Poland. 
They were purloined somehow and turn up 
in a sordid sense in a Polish newspaper. This 
is the only place any of them were published 
that I know of. 

The CHARMAN. We have a lot of knowledge 
now about how these things are done. They 
never know about them, of course, until you 
get somebody like the Washington Post on 
them. 

Who is going to expose them? Are you go- 
ing to take off from all your other duties 
and look into this? This isn’t that important. 

Senator Percy. Well, I think it is impor- 
tant if the implication is left on the record 
that the hundreds of favorable editorials 
were all achieved in this manner. I do not 
think that is actually the case. I think also 
there is a perfectly legitimate basis for pub- 
lic information officers of Radio Free Europe 
to make information available to newspapers. 
It is no different than a press secretary of a 
US. Senator bringing to the attention of 
press in his own State favorable things that 
the Senator has done, hoping to elicit favor- 
able editorials at election time or whenever 
it may be. I think there is a legitimate use of 
public information and an illegitimate use. 
I consider this particular approach a very, 
very bad one which should be condemned 
and I hope that it is not in any way a com- 
mon practice. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, later, 
in those same hearings, the following 
testimony was given, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp pages 61 to 62 of hearings, 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD From WILLIAM 
P. DURKEE, PRESIDENT, FREE EUROPE, INC., 
CONCERNING LETTERS OF MRS. JAN NOWAK 
On July 12, 1973, during a hearing of the 

U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

in Washington, D.C. on Senate Resolution 

1914, J. William Fulbright, presiding, quoted 

from letters he said were written by Mr. 

Jan Nowak, Chief of the Polish Broadcasting 

Department of Radio Free Europe. 

At the request of the President of Radio 
Free Europe, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee made available via the Depart- 
ment of State copies of letters sent to the 
Senate Committee. Radio Free Europe re- 
ceived the copies on Tuesday, 26 June 1973. 
The origin of the letters was not stated by 
the staff of the Committee in its transmit- 
tal of these copies. Copies of the letters are 
attached (Exhibit A). 

Radio Free Europe, for the record, wishes 
to submit the following with respect to these 
letters: 

(1) The attached article (Exhibit B) en- 
titled "K: From Jan Nowak’s File”, appeared 
in the Warsaw daily newspaper Zycie Wars- 
zawy, No. 30, 4-5 February 1973. Also in- 
cluded in Exhibit B is a translation of the 
article. The translation was done by Radio 
Free Europe in Munich, Germany. It is a 
translation of a xerox copy of the original 
article. 

Upon publication of the article in Zycie 
Warszawy, Radio Free Europe made inquiries 
of the addressee of the letters reproduced 
in that article, Mr. Anton! J. Leszczynski. 
The latter submitted a certified statement 
to us which states: 

“To whom it may concern 
“This is to certify that I read several 

private and personal letters addressed to me 

by Mr. Jan Nowak and reproduced in the 

Warsaw ‘Zycle Warszawy’ (No. 30 of 4-5 Feb- 

ruary, 1973). 

“While some of them are authentic—one 
is undoubtedly and obviously a forgery. 

ANTONI J. LESZCZYNSKI, 
Editor, Polish Daily ‘Zgoda’. 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me by 
Antoni J. Leszczynski, this 16th day of 
March, 1973. 


Notary Public”. 

A copy it attached (Exhibit C). Radio Free 
Europe retains the original. 

Mr. Jan Nowak has submitted an affidavit, 
certifying that the letters to Mr. Leszczyskni, 
dated 19 May and 13 June 1972 are copies 
of originals. 

(2) A comparison of the letters submitted 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the letters printed in the Zycie Warszawy 
article shows the following: 

(a) The letter dated 19 May 1972 to Mr. 
Antonio J. Leszczynski, 1201 Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Til. 60622, is reproduced in 
full with the signature and letter head in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee copy, 
by the Zycie Warszawy article does not con- 
tain the signature or letterhead. 

(c) The purported letter of 29 September 
1972 addressed to Mr. Redaktov Jan Krawiec 
was not reproduced in the Zycie Warszawy 
article, but clipped sections of it were, mak- 
ing it appear as though such were part of 
the actual letter dated 13 June to Mr. Lesz- 
czynski. 

Mr. Nowak has certified that he did not 
write the letter to Mr. Krawiec dated 29 Sep- 
tember 1972, and that the said letter to Mr. 
Krawiec, 1201 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60622 “on RFE stationery marked 
strictly confidential & personal, is a forgery.” 
His affidavit is attached (Exhibit D). 

Mrs. Stanislaw Szulczewski, Mr. Nowak’s 
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Secretary, has submitted a sworn statement 
that Mr. Nowak did not dictate a letter to 
her addressed to Mr. Krawiec, dated 29 Sep- 
tember 1972, and that her initials “are an 
obvious forgery.” Mrs. Szulezewski’s Affidavit 
is attached (Exhibit E). 

Mr. Krawiec has stated that he did not 
receive the purported letter, of which a copy 
was received by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. Krawiec's written statement 
is attached (Exhibit F). 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, it 
should not be thought that this crude 
attempt at disinformation was the only 
Communist forgery used to discredit 
Radio Free Europe. In the summer of 
1971, two forged letters, signed with RFE 
director Ralph Walter’s name, were 
mailed anonymously to staff members of 
Radio Free Europe. One of them was 
addressed to an official of the Turkish 
Foreign Office, the other to the presi- 
dent of Free Europe, Inc. Both implied 
a German intention of evicting Radio 
Free Europe from the FGR and the man- 
agement’s plan to move the radio sta- 
tion to Turkey. The evident purpose of 
this operation was to spread confusion 
and insecurity through the organization. 

I have secured copies of these forged 
documents and I ask unanimous consent 
to have them printed in the RECORD. 
What follows, Mr. President, are forged 
documents. 

There being no objection, the forged 
documents were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

RADIO Free EUROPE, 
May 21, 1970. 
Mr. WILLIAM P. DURKEE, 
President, Free Europe, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sır: Referring to our recent talks I 
would like to inform you that Mr. Orhan 
Erlap of the Turkish Foreign Military Minis- 
try has once more confirmed his government's 
readiness in receiving RFE in case when it 
becomes necessary. I was informed by Mr. 
Erlap that the Turkish government has al- 
ready reserved two lots for the future con- 
struction of our Broadcasting Station not 
far from Ankara. 

I think it would be useful if you could 
personally, on behalf of our staff, convey to 
the Turkish Ambassador in Washington our 
gratitude to the Turkish government for their 
kind acceptance. As far as finding a new 
location for RFE is concerned it solves our 
problems. 

Ambassador Kenneth Rush is also con- 
vinced about keeping in close touch with 
the Turkish government in this matter since 
Mr. Brandt’s pressure, if he is able to stay in 
power longer, will be continually increased. 
I expect that growing pressure will be exerted 
on Mr. Brandt before the Olympic Games in 
Munich. It is widely known that the Com- 
munist regimes have been presenting their 
objections against RFE in recent talks held 
with his aides. 

We are convinced that, if a transfer is not 
prepared, the gravest consequences would be 
lost to the United States of major capa- 
bilities to exert pressure against the USSR 
through its closest allies, and loss also of 
the West's strongest single form of leverage, 
through communications on developments 
in much of the Communist world. 

As you were informed before Mr. Rush is 
for choosing a location rather in Turkey 
instead of in Portugal. He considers such a 
location is giving us a unique means of 
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reaching and influencing the Communist 
countries. It will also give us more effective 
influence in Turkey as well as in the Middle 
and Far Eastern regions. 

He stated that it was absolutely necessary 
to keep the information out of spreading 
since it concerns all of our employers and 
the Turks as well as the possibility of a 
counter-action of the Communists. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. WALTER. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
May 12, 1970. 
Hon. ORHAN ERLAP, 
Secretary General, Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Dear Sir: I would like, Dear Sir, to thank 
you personally very much, and through your 
intermediary to your Government for the 
kind acceptance of our request for a location 
of Radio Free Europe on the Turkish terri- 
tory. 
Mr. William P. Durkee, President of Free 
Europe, Inc., New York asked me to convey 
to you his gratitude and best compliments. 

He assured me that he is ready to cover 
all the necessary expenses connected with 
the property losses for our Broadcasting 
Station. 

I hope to meet you in the near future in 
order to discuss all the formalities and finan- 
cial arrangements. 

With great respect, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. WALTER, 
Director. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Let me repeat, Mr. 
President, the documents I have just in- 
serted in the Recorp are forgeries, 


created by Communist intelligence agen- 
cies to discredit Radio Free Europe. A de- 
tailed examination of these documents 
by experts of Radio Free Europe dis- 
closed the following, 


taken from a 
memorandum from Ralph E. Walter, di- 
rector, Radio Free Europe to depart- 
ment directors and bureau chiefs and 
dated June 28, 1971, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO THE HONORABLE ORHAN ERLAP 


1. Dated May 12, 1970. I was at that time 
on vacation in Monaco. In addition, my secre- 
taries always put the date before the month. 

2. We never double space letters. 

8. Our standard indentation is five spaces, 
not ten. 

4. We never run our right-hand margin as 
far to the right. 

5. My name is always blocked under the 
complimentary close. 

6. Initials in lower lefthand corner are 
REW/cr; our practice is REW:cmr. 

7. We never include “Radio Free Europe” 
under the Director title. 

LETTER TO MR. WILLIAM P. DURKEE 
(Items 2 through 7 as indicated above) 


1. We always put date before the month. 

2. We never write “New York, N.Y.” 

3. Stamped “Classified.” No such classifica- 
tion is ever used here and would not be 
stamped on the paper in the manner done in 
the letter. 

4. The apostrophe indicates from its angle 
that the typewriter is a foreign typewriter. 
The IBM machines used in the Director’s 
Office have vertical apostrophies. 

5. Salutation used is “Dear Sir.” (Mr. Dur- 
kee’s comment upon hearing this was, “That 
will be the day!’’) 

6. Complimentary closing of “Sincerely 
Yours" never used when writing Mr. Durkee. 
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7. Letter signed “Ralph E. Walter” instead 
of “Ralph.” 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, al- 
though the forgeries referred to are—in 
the words of Radio Free Europe—‘“a 
ham-fisted attempt” at deception, they 
do show evidence that the Communists 
learned quite a bit from Dr. Goebbels. 
The “Big Lie” technique is one the Com- 
munists are willing to use at every avail- 
able opportunity. The bigger the lie, the 
more outrageously brazen the forgery, 
the better they apparently like it. 

Mr. President, I have received letters 
from Simon Wiesenthal, the man known 
throughout the world for his vigorous 
and unrelenting pursuit of Nazi war 
criminals, including, of course, the in- 
famous Adolf Eichmann. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Wiesenthal’s 
letter of March 14, 1975, to me printed in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcn 14, 1975. 
Hon. Senator James L. BUCKLEY, 
Capitol Hill, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BUCKLEY: I can give you a 
description out of my own experiences. 

Since 1945 I am at the head of the Jewish 
Documentation Center and I always cooper- 
ated very well with all American Organiza- 
tions—like OSS War Crimes Office, CIC— 
competent for investigating and bringing 
Nazi criminals to trial. At that time I was 
also in good terms with historical institu- 
tions in Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Hun- 
gary. We received documents from these 
institutions helping us in our researches. 
My name was often mentioned in the papers 
of these countries in an appreciating sense. 
This was the case until Eichmann was cap- 
tured in 1960. 

In 1961, a short time before the trial 
against Eichmann took place, I published a 
book about how I found Eichmann. In this 
book I described also personal events. For 
instance: that I have been beaten in the 
concentration camp Mauthausen by a func- 
tionary of the camp—his name was Rusinek; 
and that my comrade of this camp, Cyran- 
kiewicz, begged me—after the liberation—to 
retire my denouncement against Rusinek at 
the American Camp-Commander in order to 
avoid the emprisonment of Rusinek together 
with the SS. 

This short episode decided my future life 
and activity. 

At the time when my book was published, 
Cyrankiewicz was Prime Minister and Rusi- 
nek was Minister for Cultural Affairs. Of 
course, my book was a sensation in Poland 
and meant a nuisance to Rusinek’s picture 
as a fighter in the Résistance, (At that time 
he was also General Secretary of the Polish 
Movement of Résistance.) 

The consequence was that the cooperation 
with the Polish Historic Commission was 
interrupted and because of the interventions 
from Poland our correspondence with Prague 
and Budapest became difficult. 

After the 6-day war in Israel, when anti- 
semitism became an official subject of 
propaganda in the Communist Party in 
Poland, my person and our Office were the 
central points of attack. Immediately they 
made me being an American and German 
Agent; Polish journalists wrote that I only 
survived because my life was precious for 
the Gestapo, and they repeated lies which 
have been published in neo-nazi papers in 
Germany and Austria. Some of these papers 
have been seized upon my request and I won 
the subsequent proceedings. 
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When numerous Polish refugees passed 
through Vienna I had occasion to make re- 
searches and I published a booklet about 
Antisemitism in Poland and the most im- 
portant persons playing an essential part 
in this propaganda. I enumerated 50 names, 
all members of the Communist Party, 
among them 20 persons who have been 
traceable Nazi Collaborators during the 
war. This publication, taken over by hun- 
dreds of news-papers, produced a remark- 
able consternation in the direction of the 
Party. Without mentioning any arguments 
in proof of it they described me as being a 
Nazi-Agent who is only persecuting the poor 
Nazis who have no money, whereas I am tak- 
ing money from the rich one and am pro- 
tecting them. The Polish Ministry of De- 
fence published a booklet entitled: “In the 
net of Simon Wiesenthal”. As my agents all 
those persons are mentioned in it who were 
not in favour to the Polish regime. So they 
declared as my agents f.i. Jean-Paul Sartre, 
the Paper “Le Monde" and the magazine 
“Der Spiegel”, and also a number of Polish 
writers being abroad and whose names I 
did not even know. One of them, Roman 
Jurys, at that time in Paris, brought an 
accusation against the author before the 
Court on his return, but until now the trial 
did not take place. 

At the time of Dubcek’s government, when 
the movement for a Socialism with human 
face progressed, I suddenly received letters 
from my friends in Czecho-Slovakia, in 
which they answered a letter they held 
from me and which I never wrote. It was 
a letter on falsified paper with the head of 
my Office and my signature was falsified too 
and it was written in the style of the “Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion” advising the 
receivers to support Dubcek because this 
would settle the power of the Jews in the 
world. (!) I immediately informed the 
Czech Ambassador in Vienna about this fal- 
sification. Later on I knew that the Minister 
of the Interior—Pawel—made the laboratory 
of the Police examine these letters and they 
found out that paper and chemicals were 
of Polish origin. Prominent Czech political 
refugees told me later also that they took 
this falsified letter when meeting the Soviet 
delegation at the Conference of Cjerna and 
Tysa to prove that it was a provocation to 
compromise the “Spring of Prague”. Because 
it was clear that this letter should serve 
later on as a proof to emprison the receiv- 
ers of the letter as agents of a strange power. 

When also the papers of the German 
Democratic Republic published antisemitic 
articles we made researches about the press 
in the GDR. And we found out that the most 
important journalists in the GDR have been 
in the same position at national-socialist 
papers. Of course, we published our knowl- 
edge. 

Now the attacks against me came from 
different sides. The Soviet paper “Litera- 
turnaja Gazeta” reprinted Polish articles 
against me. From the “Literaturnaja Gazeta” 
these articles were taken over by the Czech 
“Tribuna” and from the “Tribuna” they 
returned into the Polish Press. As they knew 
in the Eastern Block that their attacks re- 
mained incredible for the Western public 
opinion (the well-known and esteemed 
“Zürcher Zeitung” wrote, that the attacks 
against Wiesenthal are written in the style 
of the “Stiirmer’), they tried to find wit- 
nesses among the Nazis for their statements. 

The author of the book “In the net of 
S.W.” Ignacy Krasicki (pen-name Waclaw 
Szanfranski) went as a correspondent to 
Argentinia and tried to find former Nazis 
who are ready to sign a declaration that 
Wiesenthal was a Nazi-Agent. Some of the 
Nazis preferred to inform Jewish Organiza- 
tions in Argentina about these machi- 
nations. 
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As far as I know, there is in Poland within 
the Ministry of the Interior a special De- 
partment for “disinformation”, which is 
dealing with falsifications of documents and 
paper and signatures and which is working 
for the whole East-Block. 

These are, as short as possible, my experi- 
ences which I collected through years. And 
don’t you think that the Polish who are 
considering Antifascism as their main domain 
should rather praise me because of my ac- 
tivity against Nazi criminals? . . . 

Very sincerely yours, 
SIMON WIESENTHAL. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
evident that the Communists will stop at 
nothing to discredit anyone who gets 
in their way, even the hunter of Nazi 
criminals. An article in the Spectator, 
December 28, 1974, written by a former 
Communist disinformation specialist, 
shows the lengths to which the Com- 
munists are willing to go to discredit— 
or even destroy—those who tell the truth 
about them. I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of this article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO A “VICTIM”: PLANNING MURDER 
IN LONDON 


(By Josef Frolik) 


Note.—Josef Frolik is the former Czecho- 
slovak Intelligence officer who defected to the 
West and now lives in the United States. 
His allegation that the missing Labour MP, 
Mr. John Stonehouse, was involved with 
espionage activities in London was denied 
last week by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that Major Frolik, during his stay at his 
country’s London embassy, was in a position 
to know a great deal about the work of 
Soviet bloc intelligence in this country and 
he illuminates a further aspect of it in this 
letter. It was written to Mr. Josef Josten, 
editor of the Free Central European In- 
formation news agency in London, who was 
set down first for “kidnapping” and later 
for “liquidation” . 

I haye considered several times writing 
to you a few lines to tell you what I know 
about actions undertaken against you by the 
regime in Prague. This had to be delayed 
until the CIA in co-operation with M15 
unblocked part of the information which 
I gave them after my escape to the West. 

But to start with, a few words aboyt myself, 
I worked for seventeen years for Czechoslovak 
Intelligence. I had the rank of major and 
shortly before my departure for the West, I 
became a senior “rapporteur”, of the 4th 
Section, 2nd Department of the B Admin- 
istration of the Central Directorate of Czech- 
oslovak Intelligence. Between the years 1960- 
1966, I Worked in the “British Section” which 
sent me to London under the cover post of a 
Labour Attaché. But my intelligence brief 
did not concern the British trade unions but 
the Office for Standardization of NATO Weap- 
ons and the NATO Command for the English 
Channel area. In the Intelligence group, my 
name was “Florian.” 

After joining the “British Section" of our 
Intelligence Service, I read your file. It was 
of a remarkable size, it had thousands of 
pages of information about you and your 
activities, about your past, about your every 
step. 

Jaroslay Hodak, after securing a job with 
you, was detailed to follow your activities. 
Shortly after “settling” in London, Hodac 
came under the direction of Lt. Col. Vaclav 
Taborsky-Majer for about three months, and 
for the rest of his stay was covered by the 
Vice-Consul of the Czechoslovak Embassy, 
Major Bohuslav Malek-Helan. The Intelli- 
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gence group was interested in your way of 
life, your financial situation, your friends, 
your family, relations, your state of health, 
your activities, FCI correspondents, etc. 
Through Rudolf Barak (Minister of the In- 
terior), the British Section used to receive 
from the Politburo a deluge of various sug- 
gestions on how to thwart your activities, 
compromise you, and also, how to liquidate 
you. 

One of these campaigns followed a sugges- 
tion to falsify some of the papers of the 
(wartime) exile Ministry of National Defense 
from the years 1939-1945, which are part of 
the archive sources of the 6th Group of the 
2nd Section of the First Special Department 
of the Federal Directorate of Information 
services In Prague/Snemovni. This particular 
group is known as ASU—Archive and Study 
Institute of the Ministry of the Interior. The 
falsified papers were to testify that you were 
“settled” in London (during the war) by the 
Sicherheitsdienst (Nazi Security Service). 
For this purpose, a pathetic disagreement 
you had during the war with General Neu- 
mann (CO Czechoslovak Forces) was to have 
been exploited. The background material was 
to have been “enriched” by evidence of sus- 
picions that before your departure for exile 
you had had contacts with the SD (Sicher- 
heitsdienst). This falsification was to be sup- 
ported by further material incorporated into 
“Operation Karel” (Charles). 

Operation Karel was the name of an opera- 
tion carried out by STB, (State Security) 
Major, Frantisek Jezek, who, in 1958, found 
in the cellars of the former National Bank 
the complete index of former Gestapo, SD 
and Abwehr (Defence Security) agents. It 
involved the financial documentation of those 
bodies which the Nazi organisations did not 
incorporate into the so-called Stechovice 
Archive (discovered in 1945) but deposited 
together with a great mass of unregistered 
and unresearched official documents of the 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia. There they 
were found by the Jezk group on a tip off 
from a former SD collaborator, “Danilo”: 
Since Barak (Minister for Internal Affairs) 
had his own plans on how to exploit this ma- 
terial, and because after his fall Novotny had 
other worries, the campaign was abandoned. 

On the suggestion of President Novotny you 
were to be kidnapped. A special “diplomatic 
courier” had arrived in London for the pur- 
pose—a technical officer of the 6th Direc- 
torate of State Security (operational tech- 
nical administration of the STB), who con- 
structed on the spot a special box in which 
you were to be smuggled aboard a Czecho- 
Slovak State Airlines plane. For a long time 
afterwards, the box stood in the cellars of 
the Embassy building. Then, due to pressure 
of the “British Section” of Intelligence, the 
operation was abandoned. The “British Sec- 
tion” of the Intelligence, together with the 
“residents” in London, prepared a number of 
suggestions on how to carry out the kid- 
napping, but always added at the end their 
expression of disapproval of the action be- 
cause it could provoke undesirable reciprocal 
action and, consequently, endanger another 
operation. 

Then came from Mr. Noyotny the sug- 
gestion that you be murdered. In your file I 
found a number of proposals, but each of 
them ended with a clause making the whole 
project impracticable. One should also say 
that the chiefs of the department at the time, 
Col. Jan Paclik-Novak and Lt. Col. Taborsky- 
Majer, were not at all pleased with a scheme 
which tried to change Intelligence work for 
butchery. They never agreed with such sug- 
gestions and always found dozens of ways to 
invalidate them with some provisos and thus 
prevented them from being put inta 
effect.... 

Among the proposals on how to carry out 
your liquidation, was a suggestion of a plastic 
bomb to be attached to the chassis of your 
ear. Another suggested poison. ... The 6th 
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Directorate of the STB maintained that the 
poison which causes a heart failure leaves 
no trace whatsoever. 

After 1960 these activities were transferred 
to a new department called coyly Department 
for Special Operations, or, in common lan- 
guage, department for terrorism and sabo- 
tage. From its inception, its chief was a form- 
er NCO of the Czechoslovak Army Corps in 
the East, an old agent of the KGB, Ivan Os- 
troysky, who, in 1969, had the rank of Lt. Col. 
His department planned and carried out ter- 
rorist and other sabotage activities in enemy 
territory. In 1961, I was obliged to transfer 
to this section as a former Sudeten German 
who lived in Britain and had the cover name 
“David”. At the time of the Berlin crisis all 
sections of the Intelligence had to release any 
agent who, by reason of location and fanati- 
cism, was capable of carrying out sabotage 
operations. “David's” location and fanaticism 
made him capable of eliminating one Brit- 
ish power station in case of open hostilities. 

Besides these dangerous operations, you 
were subjected to some “jokes” by the Lon- 
don “residents.” Some were night telephone 
calls. As far as I know, these were made by 
Jan Mrazek-Ptacek and Major Jan Koska- 
Klecka, The latter, a former Consul in Lon- 
don in the years 1962-67, was your “guardian 
angel” and devoted to you his untiring care. 
After his return to Prague, he worked in the 
3rd Section of the 2nd Department of Ad- 
ministration B of the Chief Directorate of 
the Intelligence (SR). This 3rd Directorate 
commanded by Lt. Col. Frantisek-Merta was 
charged with counter-intelligence against 
British counter-intelligence, and worked to 
oppose the activities of the exile community 
in Great Britain. When Koska was in Lon- 
don, he had extensive contacts with our com- 
patriots and some of these contacts in- 
cluded people who were your acquaint- 
ances. . . . Anyhow, the above mentioned 
agency existed in London until my departure 
for the west, but it exists no longer. But 
that does not mean that the Prague Centre 
has been sleeping since 1969 or that a new 
set of agents is not now in operation. 

The present leadership of the Intelligence 
is also no longer in the hands of Pavlik, 
Taborsky or Robert Husak (they were dis- 
missed) and some new faces have reappeared 
instead in the British sector, such as Major 
Jiri Cerny Nedbal, Arnost Hampl-Hejnal, or 
the recently recalled trade attache, Viadimir 
Hrusecky, former member of the anti-relig- 
ious section of the STB (State Security) and 
the interrogator of Cardinal Beran... . One 
cannot expect that people who have the 
blood of the fifties on their hands would 
hesitate before adding fresh blood to it. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
clear that Radio Free Europe is an effec- 
tive voice of freedom in Eastern Europe 
and that the Communists are trying to 
do all they can to destroy it. It would 
not surprise me that within the next few 
weeks we begin to see new “sensational” 
claims made, all of which aim at dis- 
crediting Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty. The Communist’s “Big Lie”. is 
still being used. It is my hope that its 
forgers no longer become part of any 
hearings in which the fate of Radio Free 
Europe is at stake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Levin’s article be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From The London Times, Apr. 17, 1975] 

ANOTHER SWITCH-OFF FOR THE TRUTH? 

(By Bernard Levin) 


A renewed campaign has been mounted 
against Radio Free Europe, the station (based 
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in Federal Germany) which broadcasts to the 
Soviet Empire and to which millions of that 
empire’s colonial subjects listen at the risk 
of their liberties or even lives. The stations, 
which has long been a poisoned thorn in the 
flesh of the Soviet imperialists, not least be- 
cause it does not waste its time on exhorta- 
tion, rant or propaganda, offering instead 
the dissemination of news to nations de- 
prived of it, lives a precarious existence; its 
funds are provided by the United States, 
but voted annually by Congress, and the 
spirit of appeasement now rife in that body 
has resulted in a prolonged campaign to 
have the funds cut off and the station con- 
sequently shut down. 

I wrote here almost exactly three years 
ago about the attempt being made at that 
time to destroy RFE, an attempt led by Sen- 
ator Fulbright. It failed then, and failed 
again a year later, when Fulbright returned 
to the attack; he has, of course, disappeared 
from Congress since then, but I learn that 
another assault is to be made shortly. Such 
pressure has been fueled in the past by 
massive campaigns of “disinformation” on 
the part of the authorities in those coun- 
tries to which RFE beams its piercing ray 
of truth, and it can be safely assumed that 
the same thing is happening now. Since I 
think that a further word in RFE’s support 
is in order, it will do no harm to present 
some details of previous campaigns of that 
kind, particularly since I have reason to be- 
lieve that the Polish Embassy in this coun- 
try is even now trying to get some of the 
same kind of material “planted” in the 
British press. 

At the end of 1972 the office of the editor 
of the principal Polish-language daily in the 
United States was broken into; a letter to 
its editor from Jan Nowak, director of the 
Polish section of RFE, was stolen. Early in 
1973, the letter was published in Warsaw, 
along with other letters, purporting to be 
from Nowak, too, but which were in fact 
forgeries. (I have the documentary proof 
of this, including affidavits from those di- 
rectly concerned.) The juxtaposition of the 
genuine with the false was designed to dis- 
credit Nowak and the RFE (the forgery, for 
instance, suggested that Fulbright was a 
Communist or Communist sympathizer), 
and the operation was timed to coincide 
with an “official” visit by Nowak to the 
United States and with hearings in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on RFE and 
its future. Fulbright, understandably, made 
great play with the letters, using them to 
attack RFE; he then, of course, believed them 
all to be genuine, but it Is much to be re- 
gretted that, even when he was later sup- 
plied with proof of the forgery, he made no 
retraction. 

The forgeries were typed on the headed 
writing paper of RFE; the same technique 
had been used in an earlier, similar cam- 
paign, when other forged letters were circu- 
lated, purporting to be from the head of the 
European staff—one to the president of the 
company through which RFE operates in 
the United States, and the other to the 
Turkish Foreign Ministry. (These referred 
to plans for moving RFE's headquarters to 
Turkey; no such plans existed, but the cam- 
paign served both to alarm RFE’s staff, who 
feared that the station was about to be ex- 
pelled from Germany, and to disturb United 
States-Turkish relations.) 

A parallel campaign was launched re- 
cently in Czechoslovakia, using Erwin 
Marak, a spy whom the Czech intelligence 
services had managed to infiltrate into Fed- 
eral Germany (he had presented himself as 
a victim of political persecution) in 1968; 
he got into contact with a number of genu- 
ine Czech exiles, including some who worked 
for RFE. Unknown to them, he taped tele- 
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phone conversations with them, and doctored 
versions of these tapes have been heard on 
Prague Radio as part of the new campaign 
against RFE. 

There have also been persistent attempts 
to blackmail employees of RFE, often by the 
use of threats against relatives they have in 
the Soviet Empire; one such attempt that 
succeeded resulted in a Polish refugee who 
had been employed in RFE’s research de- 
partment returning to Warsaw and being 
used as the signatory to a pamphlet which 
attempted to discredit RFE and even in- 
cluded allegations that Nowak had been a 
Nazi collaborator during the war. (He was 
& particularly courageous member of the 
Polish underground and was decorated for 
his services by both Poland and Britain.) 

And now, as I say, it is due to begin again. 
In a sense, these campaigns against RFE are 
the highest tribute the organization could 
be paid; if it really were the crude prop- 
aganda machine that it has been called (not 
only by its enemies in the East but also, 
alas, by too many in the West), the Soviet 
imperialists and their colonial governors 
would not seek so flercely to destroy it, nor 
need to. But RFE serves two vital purposes; 
its broadcasts get the truth across the 
frontiers of the subjugated nations of East- 
ern Europe, and they help to keep hope and 
faith alive among the people who take the 
risk of listening to them. In other words, 
they do exactly what the BBC broadcasts to 
occupied Europe during the Second World 
War did, and they rest on the same founda- 
tion, which is the avoidance of mere prop- 
aganda (the peoples of Soviet Europe do not 
need to be told how grim their lot is, nor 
how tyrannous are their oppressors), and 
the use instead of programmes displaying 
detailed and accurate knowledge of those 
things in their own countries which are 
concealed from them. (It was this that made 
the BBC broadcasts so effective; when lis- 
teners in the occupied countries heard broad- 
casts which they knew of their own experi- 
ence to be true, they know also that they 
could believe the same broadcasts when they 
spoke of things the listeners could not 
know.) 

It would be a serious loss to the world if 
the new spirit of isolationism that appears to 
be growing in the United States were to lead 
to America’s abandonment of Radio Free 
Europe, and I hope Senator Jackson, and 
others in Congress who are disturbed by the 
new trend will stand firm against attempts 
to cut off RFE’s funds. Above all, I hope that 
when, at some crucial moment, letters or 
other documents coincidentally appear which 
seem to discredit RFE or members of its staff, 
similar campaigns of the past will be remem- 
bered. For I say that the closure or restric- 
tion of RFE would be a serious loss to the 
world, and so it would. It would also, how- 
ever, and much more seriously, be a cata- 
strophic blow to the morale of the people who 
depend on it to keep alive within themselves 
the tiny sparks of hope, courage and patience 
which enable them to go on living in their 
communist darkness without succumbing to 
total despair. A few weeks ago, I received, by 
a circuitous route, a letter from Czechoslova- 
kia in which the writer was good enough to 
say that my words on the subject of his 
martyred country served for him and his 
friends just such a purpose. If that is so, if 
that can be done by my words, in English 
and in a newspaper which has to be smuggled 
into Czechoslovakia in single copies, of how 
much greater effect, and of what genuine 
and lasting worth, must be the words that 
such people can hear in their own language, 
from Radio Free Europe. I cannot believe that 
the United States, on whose generosity, and 
belief in freedom, RFE depends, would wish 
the spark to be extinguished. 
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SEA AND AIR POWER 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor entitled “Pentagon: 
‘Sea, Air Power More Essential Now'.” 
This article well notes that the changing 
international situation makes adequate 
sea and airpower ever more important. 
I also believe that we are moving into an 
era of seapower, a time when the in- 
herent flexibility of seapower will be 
necessary to national policy. I commend 
to my colleagues this article. I hope that 
what it indicates is true, and that the 
Pentagon is beginning to realize that 
seapower and airpower are now most 
important. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
16, 1975] 
PENTAGON: “Sea, AM POWER More 
EssENTIAL Now” 
(By Guy Halverson) 

WasHiIncton.—The successful recovery of 
the Mayaguez underscores the value of quick- 
strike, carrier-based U.S. sea power—and 
long-distance strike aircraft. 

This is the view of senior Pentagon ana- 
lysts, particularly at a time when the United 
States may soon be forced out of its present 
forward bases in Thailand and face troop or 
base pulibacks from other regions in the 
next few years. 

Although the recovery combined both the 
U.S, Air Force and Navy (the Air Force flew 
marines from Thailand to the destroyer Holt, 
for example) it was the close-in presence of 
the Navy vessels that enabled the operation 
to be successfully completed. 

It is also noted here that it was the large 
Navy presence in the South China Sea that 
enabled the evacuations from Cambodia and 
South Vietnam to be successfully carried out. 

Yet, Navy officials say, the Navy's “quick- 
strike” potential has been severely slashed 
by budget-minded congresses in recent years. 

The overall size of the U.S. Navy fleet now 
is at its lowest level since pre-World War II, 
despite a heavy Soviet build-up of its sea 
power. 

By the end of fiscal 1976, the Navy will 
have only 13 aircraft carriers (of which one 
will be a training vessel) compared with the 
present fleet of 15 carriers. Some Navy offi- 
cials say they are “hard pressed" to main- 
tain current fieet operations. 

Of the current carrier force, seven are in 
the Atlantic Fleet (two are in the Mediter- 
ranean, five on the U.S. East Coast), five 
are in the Pacific Fleet (one is at Pearl Har- 
bor, four on the U.S, West Coast), and three 
are in the Western Pacific off Vietnam (ex- 
pected to be reduced as the size of the car- 
rier fleet is cut back). 

The Navy has so far been frustrated by 
Congress in its efforts to develop a new 
mobile “strike cruiser” and a swift moving 
sea-control ship, i 

“When we lost South Vietnam, we frankly 
lost a lot of our military flexibility in the 
Western Pacific,” says one Defense official, 
“That’s why this whole question of sea power 
is so important.” 

“The need for extra reliance on U.S. sea 
power is even more important now than 
perhaps at any point during the past dec- 
ade,” says a Navy official. “By relying on car- 
riers such as in the Persian Gulf region you 
don’t have to depend on the national politi- 
cal sensitivities you have with military land 


bases. We're free to operate when and where 
we want.” 
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THE COMMON ENERGY FLOOR 
PRICE PROPOSAL 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, the com- 
mon energy floor price proposal has been 
given much attention of late. At first, 
the idea had a certain appeal. After all, 
we must develop alternatives to foreign 
oil and as long as investors fear a drastic 
reduction in oil prices, they will not 
commit the necessary funds for devel- 
opment of oil shale and other oil substi- 
tutes. 

However, on closer examination, the 
floor price proposal and the rationale 
behind it fail to stand up to inspection. 
It is doubtful that, even if the OECD na- 
tions did agree upon a common price, 
they would continue to honor it if oil 
prices fell dramatically. The experience 
with other commodity agreements lends 
weight to this contention. And the tech- 
nical obstacles to agreement are enor- 
mous. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a position paper by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce outlining the 
problems with the floor price idea, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 17, 
1975 

SUMMARY 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America strongly opposes the com- 
mon price floor policy which the US. gov- 
ernment has espoused in the International 
Energy Agency (IEA). Because of that pol- 


icy’s far-reaching domestic implications, we 
are disturbed that apparently no other mean- 
ingful options have been seriously consid- 
ered, We urge that the government move 
quickly to do just that and that any deci- 
sions of this type be made in the context 
of an overall national energy policy. 


BACKGROUND 


At its February 20th meeting the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica’s Board of Directors accepted the posi- 
tion on the President's Energy Program sug- 
gested to it by its Natural Resources Com- 
mittee. Among other policies, the Committee 
stated its support for the proposal that in- 
creases in energy supply be encouraged by 
assuring that the President has adequate 
authority to ensure that domestic price 
certainty can be maintained—such as au- 
thority to impose quotas, tariffs, and set 
price floors. This was clearly understood to 
support contingency powers for the Presi- 
dent in the event of a precipitous drop in 
oil prices. It was not an endorsement of the 
downside risk policy currently being pur- 
sued by the U.S. in the International Energy 
Agency. The Chamber urges the Adminis- 
tration to consider the domestic implica- 
tions of an international “safety net” policy 
to safeguard investment. 

Risk-taking is central to the free market 
system. Nonetheless, it is clearly recognized 
“today that the very magnitude of the in- 
vestment required to develop non-traditional 
sources of oil and gas to develop viable al- 
ternative energy sources requires reasonable 
certainty of an adequate rate of return. In 
addition, reasonable certainty about energy 
prices is required for planning purposes in 
the U.S. economy as a whole. Clearly, these 
were the concerns of the Natural Resources 
Committee when it put forward the policy 
quoted above. 

Minimization of downside risk, reasonable 
price certainty, or whatever phrase one 
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chooses to convey this idea can, however, 
be achieved by a variety of means. To our 
knowledge few of the options have been care- 
fully examined. In addition we know of no 
instance in which policymakers have asked 
the advice of the business community about 
the price floor or any comparable policy, de- 
spite its far-reaching implications for the 
economy. 

At the meeting of the International Energy 
Agency Governing Board during the first 
week of March, there was tentative agree- 
ment to provide a “financial safety net” for 
investments in the development of energy 
resources. Despite the fact that a common 
floor price is not mentioned by name in dis- 
cussions of this safety net, the Chamber 
is concerned that the March 20 Governing 
Board meeting might result in an agreement 
on a common price floor, even if not by that 
name. The Chamber opposes such a policy 
at this time and in this context for several 
reasons: 

(1) Of greatest importance, this policy 
sets a precedent for government interference 
in the market place that has long-term im- 
plications for our economic system. 

(2) A price floor is not the only means 
to achieve price certainty and it is one of 
the most costly in both macro and micro 
terms because it restricts one of the mar- 
ket’s major adjustment mechanisms. 

(3) The achievement of this policy could 
well prove to be impossible because of the 
differing estimates of what price (or range 
of prices) will serve the purpose. This will 
waste valuable time needed to explore other 
options for the producer-consumer confer- 
ence at the end of the summer. In addition, 
U.S. interests are likely to be undercut be- 
cause most of our allies have fewer resources 
to develop than we do and thus would favor 
lower prices. And even if agreement is 
reached, there is no assurance that the price 
picked would be the “right” price from an 
investment point of view. 

(4) Even if the U.S. did succeed in nego- 
tiating such an agreement, and the agree- 
ment did prove useful as a negotiating chip 
with the producers (even more unlikely), 
the policy ts inflexible, taking away the free- 
dom of maneuver of both government and 
industry in the long-term. 

(5) The policy, as it will clearly impact 
on domestic energy policy, must be consid- 
ered in the context of our overall energy 
planning, not as an unrelated question. 

In fact, even if an agreement is reached 
to coordinate domestic policies without a 
specific price floor, we still have reason to be 
concerned; 

(1) Even if agreement is reached in terms 
pleasing to us all, this is a disturbing ex- 
ample of the setting of U.S. international 
policy without reference to its relationship 
to domestic policy and without consulta- 
tion of national interest groups. 

(2) On the assumption that the accord 
reached does entail some obligations, these 
would tend to fall most heavily on the U.S. 
because this country has the most resources 
to develop. These obligations would also tend 
to deprive the U.S. of its policy flexibility by 
tying it into a program at a time when the 
market is in a state of flux. 

(3) If, on the other hand, the agreement 
were to enlist no real obligations it would 
serve no useful purpose and would, no doubt 
be quickly exposed as a sham by the OPEC 
countries, 

CONCLUSION 

The Chamber agrees with the Administra- 
tion and the Congress that the U.S. must re- 
duce its vulnerability to cutoffs of foreign 
oil. In addition, we see the need for price 
certainty sufficient to generate the large 
amounts of investment necessary to achieve 
this end. However, there are a number of 
ways in which such a policy might be 
achieved, and in our opinion the common 
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price floor is one of the least desirable. We 
urge policymakers in the executive and leg- 
islative branches to examine the broad range 
of options to consider and how they fit into 
our overall national energy planning. We 
stand ready to discuss how such actions 
would affect the business community, and 
emphasize the danger of making such far- 
reaching policy in a vacuum. 


SENATOR BAYH OPPOSES AIRPORT 
USER CHARGES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, aircraft 
owners and pilots are again currently 
faced with the serious threat of a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of flying. 
Proposals in the Congress would levy 
higher taxes on those utilizing airports 
and airways which were established for 
the benefit of the public to promote the 
general welfare. The imposition of such 
user charges would increase the burdens 
on airlines, flying schools, manufacturers, 
aircraft owners and operators, all of 
whom are already confronted with high 
and still rising costs. 

One argument advanced in favor of 
user charges is the popular misconcep- 
tion that general aviation does not pay its 
way for use of the airport system. On the 
contrary, general aviation pays its own 
way, sometimes actually paying more 
than scheduled airlines, even at airports 
used jointly by both. To illustrate this 
point, last year Hulman Field in my home 
town of Terre Haute, Ind., received 13.4 
percent of its airport income from civil 
aviation and in excess of 68 percent of its 
income from general] aviation. The rest of 
the field’s income came from concessions 
supported by both civil and general avia- 
tion and from Government leases. 

Many observers fail to appreciate some 
of the vital services provided by general 
aviation. Among these are virtually all of 
the use of aviation for agriculture and 
forestry and all industrial-aid flying. In 
addition, general aviation employs more 
than 120,000 in manufacturing, servicing, 
and flying. Moreover, general aviation 
contributes to regional development by 
attracting new industry and jobs to out- 
lying areas. 

To impose a heavier tax on general avi- 
ation would unduly restrict the many 
important and valuable operations car- 
ried on by this vital industry. No re- 
sponsible person objects to reasonable 
fees, but massive charges which would 
seriously curtail operations should not 
be permitted. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a few of the many letters 
which I have received from my State on 
this important question be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RICHARD J. DIETER, D.P.M., 
South Bend, Ind., March 20, 1975. 
Hon. BIRCH BAYH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BayH; I am writing you in 
regards to President Ford’s proposed Federal 
tax of a $5.00 fee for aircraft departures at 
airports with F.A.A. towers and $10.00 for 
departures at airports with radar. This would 
be unjust and a hardship on the thousands 
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of sport flyers, like myself, who are already 
overtaxed for airway use. 

The fact is, numerically, only a very small 
portion of the 100,000-+ aircraft, in general 
aviation (excluding airline and corporate 
owned aircraft) have the certified instru- 
mentation and electronic equipment to 
legally fiy I.F.R. or to penetrate at T.C.A. 

I am a member of “Warbirds of America", 
a national organization of 700 members, who 
restore and maintain warplanes. These planes 
are very expensive to restore and maintain, 
and the gas consumption in some planes is 
as high as 150 gallons an hour. We display 
these historical planes at our own expense 
for the public to see. 

I have a personal property tax to pay, & 
federal aircraft user tax, federal gas tax, and 
yet I cannot fly into the Chicago area, be- 
cause my plane does not have the sophisti- 
cated electronics that the F.A.A. requires. 

If such a bill is passed, I, plus the majority 
of the sport flyers in this area, will have to 
move our planes to a non-controlled airport. 
This would greatly effect the fixed base oper- 
ator who depends on general aviation for 
their livelihood. 

For the sake of the weekend sport fiyer, 
I do hope you investigate all the facts before 
you vote on this proposal, and help us keep 
what freedom and pleasures the average tax- 
payer can still afford. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. DIETER, D.P.M. 


AA OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 30, 1975. 
Senator BRCH BAYH, 
State Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator BAYH: As you probably know 
the FAA and allied “friends” are trying to 
get a large tax on private fiying. 

Senator—I don't mind paying my fair 
share, but please don't let them kill private 
fiying. 

Thank you, 
MARSHALL E. LENTZ. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
West Lafayette, Ind., April 19, 1975. 
Senator Bmcn BAYH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAYH: I am writing to you 
not merely as a constituent but more spe- 
cifically as a serious private pilot who uses 
his airplane regularly for professional 
(though non-commercial) purposes: attend- 
ing conferences, giving lectures, and the like. 
My airplane is of great importance to me, 
therefore, despite its very considerable ex- 
pense. I am instrument rated and take care 
to keep myself and my plane current. I just 
finished overhauling the engine for several 
thousand dollars and have this year up- 
dated my electronics at a cost of several 
thousands more. This is a burden on a pri- 
vate person of modest means, as you can 
imagine, but so far I have been able (mar- 
ginally) to justify it to myself and to my 
family. 

What concerns me very much now, how- 
ever, is the punitive tax proposals put for- 
ward by the DOT/FAA in the name of user 
charges, If adopted by Congress they will, 
beyond doubt, force me out of flying. This 
in my situation would be a personal blow of 
major magnitude. 

Please do not misunderstand my position. 
I do not object to paying a share of the cost 
of the airways system in fair proportion to 
my needs and use. But the vast bulk of 
the expenses of this system is not designed 
to benefit me or those like me. I particularly 
resent the proposal of administrative 
charges: for example, departure charges at 
airports with control towers or charges for 
filing flight plans. These would constitute 
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not only a highly regressive tax on the pri- 
vate person least able to bear the expense 
but a very poor principle of government. 
Such services are for the common good, like 
traffic lights and patrolmen, and should be 
paid for in an analogous manner. 

I realize, second, that petroleum must be 
conserved, and that increased taxes may be 
one way of discouraging wasteful or frivolous 
use of scarce resources. But if this happens, 
I appeal to you to see to it that forced sacri- 
fices are spread equitably. My single-engine 
airplane is slightly more economical per mile 
than my automobile (15 miles per gallon) 
and is much less polluting. Further, my type 
of airplane takes much less fuel—even cal- 
culated per passenger mile—than the big 
jets. Representative Ken Hechler (W. Va.) 
estimates that my sort of plane comprises 
97% of the civil aircraft fleet, that my sort 
of flying logs 79% of the hours and 71% 
of the miles in civil aviation, but that those 
like me consume less than 10% of the civil 
aviation fuel used. If this is anywhere near 
accurate, wise public policy would encourage 
our economy rather than threaten to tax 
us out of existence, as seems the inevitable 
result of the new DOT/FAA proposals, 

Your committee responsibilities put you 
into a key position to stand for fairness in 
these matters by opposing the inequitable 
burdening of general aviation. The public in- 
terest will be served, excessive spending on 
unwanted FAA services and gadgets (as well 
as the mushrooming FAA bureaucracy) will 
be curtailed, and I shall be relieved of a 
deep worry about being crushed out of avia- 
tion by an absent-minded though generally 
well-meaning federal government. 

I should appreciate learning your thoughts 
on these matters of vital interest to me and 
many others like me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK FERRE. 


SENATOR HUGH SCOTT ADDRESSES 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
FRIENDS OF LUBAVITCH 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, my 
good friend and senior colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) was given a 
testimonial dinner on Sunday, May 18, 
by the American Friends of Lubavitch 
in Philadelphia. He was cited for his 
work on behalf of certain educational 
facilities in Israel which now bear his 
name and that of his lovely wife, Marian. 
Senator Scorr was also singled out for 
his untiring efforts in support of Israel 
and of matters important to the Jewish 
community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Scort’s remarks at his 
testimonial dinner be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR HucH Scorr, Na- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE DINNER IN His Honor, 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF LUBAVITCH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., MAY 18, 1975 
Good friends, I am delighted to be with 

you tonight. Indeed, Mrs. Scott and I are 
deeply honored that you have established a 
library in our name in the proud and vigor- 
ous state of Israel. We shall cherish this 
evening, and we shall always find much hap- 
piness in the fact that so many young people 
will have the opportunity to study in a hall 
of learning bearing our names. 

I understand that this library, on the 


campus of Girls Town near Tel Aviv, will 
serve more than 1,200 young women when it 
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is complete. The Girls Town project, which 
focuses upon serving new immigrants, is a 
tribute to your devotion over nearly two cen- 
turies, to your courage during so many pe- 
riods of turmoil, and to your abiding com- 
mitment of purpose in serving others. Your 
efforts began with a reaching out of hands 
from the village of Lubavitch in Russia 180 
years ago in a fellowship of religious belief, 
culture and education—a reaching out of 
hands which now extends to members of the 
Jewish faith throughout the world. 

Your mission is one of bringing a new 
dimension of Jewish life to practitioners of 
your beliefs by encouraging adherence to the 
moral, ethical and religious teachings of the 
Torah as the focus of daily Jewish life. Your 
mission is one which has brought you the 
admiration of hundreds of thousands of Jews 
because of your devotion to good works—and 
of millions of others such as myself who 
most sincerely pay tribute to your efforts. 

As I accept this honor tonight with much 
gratitude, I wish to assure each of you that 
eyen as your faith is unswerving in its sin- 
cerity and tolerance and tenacity, so is my 
faith unswerving in support of the security of 
the nation of Israel and of her compassion- 
ate efforts to resettle emigrating Jews. 

Each of you can be assured the United 
States will never abandon the nation of 
Israel or her people. Our commitment to you 
is a bond of friend to friend, of good friend 
to good friend, of a willingness to keep all 
pledges—to keep them with strength when- 
ever needed—in order to secure the future of 
Israel. 

The people of Israel seek peace, as the 
American people seek peace. Neither of us is 
so naive as to believe that peace is easily 
secured in this time of uncertainty in so 
many parts of the world, But I assure you 
that our country will never desert yours in 
that search for freedom and security. 

Senator Humphrey and I recently returned 
from heading a Senate delegation to the 
NATO countries and Spain—a trip which 
produced some sobering thoughts on the 
state of the world. There is indeed worry 
abroad regarding the commitment of the 
United States to maintain vital alliances— 
and that worry intensified because of the 
dreadful concluding chapters of the Indo- 
china war. 

At the same time, as I reported to the 
President after returning home, there is 
among those European nations we visited a 
recognition that Saigon is not Brussels. 
Nevertheless, there is a great need for reas- 
surance that whatever has happened in In- 
dochina will not be a prelude to any break- 
down of our alliances in Europe. 

Our alliances in Europe are strong, but we 
must look deeply into our obligations abroad 
in order to make them stronger. We must 
make them stronger because if we do not, we 
are unable to help Israel. Clearly, we must 
spare no efforts in assuring the nations of 
the world that the stability of the Middle 
East depends on our European alliances, and 
that the reverse could also come to be true. 

Resumption of the step-by-step negotia- 
tion process between Israel and the Arab 
nations should be undertaken in the spirit 
of finding the solution to the myriad prob- 
lems dividing that part of the world. In such 
negotiations, and they are vital, Israel can 
count on the support of the United States. 

In every step of the negotiations, the peo- 
ple of the United States of America will walk 
with the people of Israel. If I may quote from 
Amos, Chapter III, Verse 3: “Can two walk 
together, except they be agreed?” 

The Friends of Lubavitch, in your devo- 
tion to helping immigrants, and especially 
the young people, both spiritually and cul- 
turally, can be assured that the people of 
the United States share your hope for safe 
Passage of each of these as they come to 
your shores seeking a new life. We have done, 
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and we will continue to do, everything pos- 
sible to encourage the Soviet Union to per- 
mit emigration to Israel of the many thou- 
sands who wish to come to the home of 
promise. We share your deep conviction that 
there must not continue to be political for- 
tresses built against the longing of the soul, 

In public and in private, I have been work- 
ing to secure the freedom of many Soviet 
Jews. I am supporting continued U.S. finan- 
cial assistance to those refugees who wish 
to resettle in Israel, and nearly 100,000 have 
chosen to do so since 1970. The Jewish com- 
munity has recently demonstrated its con- 
cern for those Indochinese refugees seek- 
ing new life in the United States, in much 
the same way that it has helped to absorb 
nearly 50,000 Soviet emigrants since the end 
of World War II. 

Next month in Washington, President Ford 
and Prime Minister Rabin will talk in de- 
tail of the needs of Israel. Out of this meet- 
ing I hope will come: 

A pledge of continued arms support to 
Israel by the United States. 

Support to resist efforts of the PLO and its 
terrorist allies to destroy legitimate peace 
efforts. 

A promise of continued economic assist- 
ance. 

An understanding that “reassessment” of 
U.S. foreign policy in no way means that our 
historical commitments to Israel will be 
abandoned. 

Recognition that any peace settlement 
must protect Israel's territorial integrity. 

I am deeply grateful that you have chosen 
me, and my beloved wife Marian, for so 
special an honor, 

I would wish this library to be visited in 
the search for that wisdom which teaches the 
ways that lead to peace, so that the people 
of Israel will ever have that counsel among 
her young and old which finds the pathways 
of righteousness. And I would wish this 
library to be the meeting-place for Ameri- 
cans and Israelis alike, for we share a bond 
that may be threatened from without, but 
which is ever secure and unbreakable from 
within. It is that special bond between us, 
the deep bond of friendship. 

In closing, I would like to say this: 

Israel must be strong. And it will be. 

Israel must be secure, And it will be. 

But above all else, Israel must be free. 
And it will be. 


THE MORNING AFTER 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Anthony 
Lewis has written a very thoughtful col- 
umn in today’s New York Times on the 
subject of the recent Mayaguez affair. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Lewis’ 
piece be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MORNING AFTER 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Cuicaco.—The rule laid down by the 
United States in the Mayaguez affair must 
go something like this: 

When a foreign country seizes an Ameril- 
can ship, claiming & violation of its waters, 


the U.S. will unilaterally judge that legal 
claim. If we reject it, we shall demand the 


ship’s release, allow a day or two for its 
return and then launch a military attack, 
As one distinguished voice put it in com- 
menting on the Mayaguez: “Once established 
diplomatic procedures had failed to achieve 
prompt recovery . . . President Ford had 
no alternative but to employ direct military 
means.” 

Exactly: No alternative but immediate 
force. So the next time Ecuador seizes an 
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American tuna boat for fishing within a 
claimed 200-mile limit that we do not rec- 
ognize, Washington will give Ecuador a day 
or two and then bomb. And the next time we 
seize a Russian vessel for fishing within our 
claimed limit, all who cheered the Maya- 
guez action will understand and sympathize 
when the Soviets serve an ultimatum on us. 

Wise decisions by governments, as by 
Judges, require dealing with particular facts 
in terms of larger principle. That is, the 
case at hand must be decided with an eye 
for the consequences in cases as yet unimag- 
ined. 

By that standard the American action 
against Cambodia last week was folly. It re- 
flected no general principle of law, diplomacy 
or morals that we would really be prepared to 
follow in other cases. For all the bluster and 
righteous talk of principle, it is impossible 
to imagine the United States behaving that 
way toward anyone other than a weak, 
ruined country of little yellow people who 
have frustrated us. 

Respect for facts goes along with respect 
for principle in wise decisions. Do we know 
the facts of the Mayaguez affair? Does what 
we know give us confidence in the wisdom 
and humanity of our government’s actions? 
Consider just three questions. 

1. Was there any ground for Cambodian 
suspicion of the Mayaguez? 

A Cambodian communique said that 
American observation planes had flown over 
the country daily since the Khmer Rouge 
victory last month. It said that small boats 
carrying Thai and Cambodian agents with 
radio equipment and bombs had been 
caught in Cambodian waters. It said the 
Mayaguez had entered those waters and was 
stopped for questioning. 

The United States has made reconnaissance 
flights and tried to land spies elsewhere in 
the past. When the Pentagon Papers were 
published in 1971, we learned that before 
the Tonkin Gulf incident of 1964 there had 
been provocative raids against North Viet- 
nam, Are we sure the Cambodians had no 
reason to be edgy when they saw the Maya- 
guez? Are we sure the ship was in inter- 
national waters? 

2. How much time was allowed for di- 
plomacy? 

At 5:03 A.M. May 12 Eastern daylight 
time, Washington heard about the seizure 
of the Mayaguez. At 2:00 P.M. that day the 
White House announced the news and began 
diplomatic efforts for release of the ship. 

The Cambodian communique said U.S. 
planes began strafing and bombing around 
the ship and islands about five hours after 
the White House announcement. The de- 
layed United States report put the first air 
attack on Cambodian gunboats at 1:00 A.M. 
May 14, or 35 hours after diplomatic moves 
began. When were the first attacks? In any 
event we allowed less than a day and a half 
for a response from the untried and iso- 
lated government of a shattered country. 

3. What was the purpose of U.S. military 
action? 

The official reason was to save American 
lives and property. But the timing suggests 
there was more to it than that. 

At 8:15 P.M. May 14 Washington learned 
of a Cambodian broadcast offering to re- 
turn the Mayaguez. At 9:15 the White House 
demanded the crew be released and promised 
to cease military action if it was. At 10:53 
the United States destroyer Wilson, com- 
municating from the scene, said a small 
boat was approaching with at least thirty 
white men aboard. At 10:57, nevertheless, 
United States planes bombed a Cambodian 
airport miles away. At 11:14 President Ford 
was told that all the crew was safe. At 
11:50 United States planes bombed an un- 
used oil refinery. 

That record speaks volumes. The last at- 
tacks, at least, could only have been puni- 
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tive in purpose. They were designed to 
punish a “little half-assed nation,” in Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater's elegant phrase, 

Bombing an unused refinery after the 
ship and crew were recovered: That’s really 
big brave stuff. It was indeed Barry Gold- 
water’s vision of America that prevailed 
last week: a bully among nations, acting 
without consultation, without concern for 
facts or principle. 


LEONARD WOODCOCK’'S FREE 
LUNCH—NATIONAL HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, econo- 
mist Milton Friedman has brought to 
light a very interesting phenomenon re- 
garding the debate over national health 
insurance. He points out that as we dis- 
cuss this issue, and certainly it applies 
to others, the rhetoric must reflect real- 
ity. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Friedman’s article, “Leon- 
ard Woodcock’s Free Lunch,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LEONARD Woopcock’s FREE LUNCH 
(By Milton Friedman) 

In a statement on national health insur- 
ance, Leonard Woodcock, president of the 
United Auto Workers, is reported to have 
said that “if the bill is enacted no American 
ever again would have to pay a doctor's bill 
or a hospital bill.” 

Who does Mr. Woodcock think would pay 
the bill? The Arab sheiks? He surely knows 
better. He knows that laundering the money 
we pay through Washington is simply a dif- 
ferent—and more expensive—way to pay our 
hospital or doctors’ bills than paying them 
directly. 

A minor puzzle is how an intelligent man 
like Mr, Woodcock can talk such nonsense 
It is truly a remarkable tribute to our ability 
to become prisoners of our own rhetoric. 

The major puzzle is how an intelligent 
man like Mr. Woodcock can support a meas- 
ure that is against the interests of U.S. citi- 
zens in general, of members of his own 
union, and even of the officials of that union. 


WHY ALL WOULD LOSE 


Consider union members first. The UAW 
is a strong union and its members are among 
the highest-paid industrial workers. If they 
wish to receive part of their pay in the form 
of medical care, they can afford, and hence 
can get, a larger amount than the average 
citizen. But in a governmental program, they 
are simply average citizens. In addition, a 
union or company plan would be far more 
responsive to their demands and needs than 
a universal national plan, so that they would 
get more per dollar spent. 

As to union officials, if they established a 
union plan, or negotiated a company plan, 
they would get the credit. They might also 
get credit for the enactment of a national 
plan, but, once enacted, they would have 
nothing special to do with it, and they would 
have to look for other ways to justify their 
well-paid existence. 

For the nation, national health insurance 
would be an expensive disaster that would 
reduce the quality of medical care and would 
hurt especially the poor. This proposal is 
supported by our own experience and by the 
experience of other countries. 

In 1960, before medicare and Medicaid, 
total spending in the U.S. on health care 
amounted to 5 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product. Today, it amounts to 8 per 
cent. Spending by government accounted for 
25 per cent of the 5 per cent, but for 40 per 
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cent of the 8 per cent, so we are already 
nearly halfway to totally socialized medicine, 
To judge from the continuing complaints. 
the quality of medical care has shown no 
comparable rise. Higher government spending 
has mostly gone to raise the incomes of 
physicians and other health-care personnel, 
pay for the duplication of expensive equip- 
ment and support other forms of waste. In- 
deed, much pressure for national health in- 
surance reflects the perceived failure of med- 
icare and Medicaid and the mistaken belief 
that this failure can be remedied by buying 
these programs in a still larger program. 

When medicine appears to the user to be a 
“free” good, there is no limit to the amount 
demanded. Yet there is a limit to the amount 
available. Inevitably, people who are well 
connected, hypochrondriacs with time on 
their hands, and the simply persistent get 
an undue share. Inevitably, a physician, 
however conscientious, who is harried by pa- 
tients with no incentive to restrain their de- 
mands, is forced to dilute the quality of med- 
ical care. Inevitably, governmental guide- 
lines replace his judgment in deciding who 
gets medical care and who goes to the end of 
the queue. 

A CAUTIONARY TALE 

Britain’s experience with its National 
Health Service is a premonition of what 
would happen here. British physicians have 
clearly been unhappy with the system; since 
1966, the number emigrating each year has 
equaled a third of the annual output of 
Britain’s medical schools. But patients too 
have been unhappy: 2 million British citi- 
gents are not only paying compulsory medi- 
cal levies, but also subscribe to private med- 
ical insurance, and the number is growing 
rapidly. Government hospitals are old, over- 
crowded and understaffed—more than two- 
thirds of the hospitals now in use were built 
in the nineteenth century! The delay for a 
tonsillectomy averages 22 weeks and much 
longer delays are common for serious but 


postponable operations. As a result, private 
hospitals or their equivalent have been 
burgeoning. 

This is the kind of system that well- 
meaning people like Mr. Woodcock are lead- 
ing us to. Is there no way we can induce 
them to check their rhetoric against reality? 


OCEANIC RESOURCES 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in 
these uncertain times of future natural 
resources, the Nation is beginning to look 
toward the oceans to supply us with our 
energy and material needs. We as a na- 
tion are just now taking the initiative 
to examine these oceanic resources and 
studying the environmental, social, and 
economic impact which could result. 

As chairman of the Commerce Sub- 
committee on Oceans and Atmosphere, 
I have been deeply involved in the ac- 
tivities of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration. This year a 
new season of ocean investigations has 
been launched by a fleet of 25 NOAA 
ships. This fleet primarily supports the 
activities of the National Ocean Survey, 
the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
and the Environmental Research Lab- 
oratories and will be engaged in such 
studies as analyzing the Atlantic seabed, 
charting coastal waters, and examining 
the environmental effects of oil explora- 
tion and development in Alaskan waters. 

I take pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an announcement 
of May 2 by NOAA concerning these ves- 
sels and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NOAA FLEET LAUNCHES NEW SEASON OF 
OcEAN INVESTIGATIONS 


A fleet of 25 NOAA ships has launched a 
new season of ocean investigations ranging 
from a study of the environmental effects of 
oil exploration and development in Alaskan 
waters to searching for shrimp off the Brazil- 
ian coast. 

In between, these versatile vessels will also 
engage in such activities as searching for 
sunken wrecks, studying the spawning of 
herring, assessing the environmental effects 
of deep sea mining of manganese nodules, 
charting coastal waters and analyzing the 
Atlantic seabed. 

They comprise the fleet of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, a 
Commerce Department agency whose pro- 
grams are aimed at improving man’s com- 
prehension and uses of the physical environ- 
ment and oceanic life. The NOAA fleet is op- 
erated by NOAA's National Ocean Survey, 
and is manned by 1139 officers, scientists, 
technicians and crew. Its ships range in size 
from a 73-foot, 125-ton fisheries research 
vessel to a 303-foot, 3959-ton deep sea ocean- 
ographic floating laboratory. 

The ships’ activities will take them 
through America’s coastal waters and estu- 
aries from Maine to Alaska, across the At- 
lantic and through the Pacific, and along 
the northeast coasts of Latin America. 

Some of the work will be glamorous; much 
of it will be routine, but essential. Scientists 
will probe the massive mountain ranges, 
canyons and fractures in the earth at the 
bottom of the sea and seek additional evi- 
dence of the movement of continents and 
sea floor spreading. Others will conduct in- 
vestigations necessary for managing fisher- 
ies resources in accordance with numerous 
international fisheries agreements. And 
while this is going on, millions of soundings 
will be taken of the waters which lap the 
shores of the U.S., its tidal fluctuations and 
circulatory pattern will be studied and the 
physical properties of the water analyzed, 
part of a never-ending process of gathering 
the data for scientific research and for the 
nautical charts on which the safety of 
America’s seagoing commerce depends. 

The NOAA Fleet supports primarily the 
activities of three NOAA agencies—the Na- 
tional Ocean Survey, the National Marine 
Fisheries Service and the Environmental 
Research Laboratories. The vessels are based 
principally at Norfolk, Va., Miami, Fla., and 
Seattle, Wash. Smaller vessels in support of 
NOAA’s vast marine programs are located 
at various ports where fisheries laboratories 
and research centers are maintained. In- 
cluded is the Great Lakes Center at Monroe, 
Mich., which conducts limnology research 
and nautical charting surveys of the Great 
Lakes. 

Five of NOAA's ships are carrying out 
environmental impact studies in poten- 
tially oil-rich waters of the Gulf of Alaska 
and the Bering and Beaufort seas. The 
Discoverer, Surveyor, Miller Freeman, 
Townsend Cromwell and Rainier are making 
in-depth studies of the environmental im- 
pact of the exploration and development of 
oil and gas resources in these sub-Arctic 
and Arctic waters. 

Eight ships will conduct the nautical 
charting surveys essential to safe naviga- 
tion. They will gather data in America’s 
coastal waters, estuaries, bays and lakes for 
the two million charts the National Ocean 
Survey issues each year. These are the Fair- 
weather, Rainier, Mt Mitchell, Whiting, 
Peirce, McArthur, Davidson and Ferrel and 


several smaller vessels. Their work will take 
them to the waters of New Jersey and New 
York, the Florida Keys, Puerto Rico, the 
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Virgin Islands, Gulf of Mexico, Puget 
Sound, the West Coast and Alaska, and the 
Great Lakes. 

Essential also to safe navigation are the 
wire drag surveys for underwater hazards, 
including wrecks, conducted by the Rude 
and Heck along the southeast coast and in 
the Gulf of Mexico and the current circu- 
lation surveys carried out by the Ferrel in 
Chesapeake Bay, Oregon Inlet, N.C., and the 
Great Bay-Portsmouth Harbor Estuary in 
New Hampshire. These three vessels are 
unique, the only ones of their kind in the 
country, built specifically for their special- 
ized work. 

Some of the studies engaged in by the 
NOAA Fleet will seek to extend man’s 
understanding of the ocean and the atmos- 
phere, to evaluate the living marine re- 
sources of waters off the United States and 
South America and in the eastern and mid- 
Pacific; and to assess the environmental 
impact of activities in submerged coastal 
areas, such as man-made pollution in the 
New York Bight; the 11,500-square-mile area 
of coastal and outer continental waters ex- 
tending from Montauk Point, Long Island, 
N.Y., to Cape May, NJ. And far off the 
southern California coast, the deep sea re- 
search vessel Oceanographer will seek to 
determine the effects of deep sea mining for 
manganese nodules on the sea environment. 
Some studies will involve other U.S. agen- 
cies, educational institutions and foreign 
countries. 

Of interest to scientists is the work being 
done by the Researcher, a deep sea vessel 
which will examine the geophysical and geo- 
logical environment along a trans-Atlantic 
corridor extending from the U.S. to Africa. 
The geophysical investigation continues into 
its fifth field season a study of a large sec- 
tion of the earth's crust along an entire 
ocean basin in a corridor stretching from 
Cape Hatteras, N.C., to Africa’s Cape Blanc, 
the apparent path of separation of North 
America and Africa as the continents have 
drifted apart over the past 200 million years. 
Researcher will also conduct circulation and 
chemical transport studies in Gulf of Mexico 
waters and participate in a continuing inter- 
national study of mesoscale currents in the 
Sargasso Sea. 

While these activities are underway, NOAA 
vessels will be engaged in important fisheries 
surveys along the U.S. east coast, off Brazil 
and the Guianas, in the Caribbean, Gulf of 
Mexico, Baja, California, the U.S. west coast 
and Alaska and throughout the Pacific. 

Nine fisheries research vessels will be 
engaged in these activities, the Oregon and 
Oregon IT, David Star Jordan, John N. Cobb, 
George M. Bowers, Murre II, Townsend Crom- 
well, Albatross IV and Delaware II. 

They will make comprehensive surveys of 
fish migrations and growth; seek out the 
spawning grounds of herring and other fish; 
investigate the supply of shrimp, lobsters, 
clams and other shellfish; and study the 
activities of ocean mammals. When the sea- 
son ends, much more will be known about 
the marine life of skipjack tunas, deep water 
shrimp, hake, pollack, crabs, haddock, cod, 
flounder, striped bass and weakfish, to name 
a few of the benthic, pelagic and anadromous 
species which will be investigated. 

The research will aid the American fishing 
industry and assist the United States in 
negotiating with foreign nations. 


SENATOR HUGH SCOTT HONORED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day evening, May 18, the distinguished 
Republican leader (Mr. Hucu Scotr) was 
honored by the Friends of Lubavitch in 
Philadelphia for his long-standing and 
favorable association with the State of 
Israel. President Ford was there to join 
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in paying tribute to Senator Scorr. I 
want to add my congratulations as well. 
HucH Scorr is a true friend of Israel 
and a strong supporter of issues impor- 
tant to the Jewish people everywhere in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a congratulatory letter to Sen- 
ator Scorr from Israeli Ambassador 
Simcha Dinitz be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF ISRAEL, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1975. 
Hon. HuGH Scorr, 
Republican Leader, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scott; May I take this oc- 
casion to join with your many good friends 
in congratulating you on being honored as 
a friend of the Jewish people and of Israel. 
You have been such a friend throughout 
your distinguished public career and have 
demonstrated your friendship by word and 
by deed. 

In all of Israel's historic endeavors—the 
maintenance of its security, the absorption 
of hundreds of thousands of immigrants, the 
rebuilding of its land—you have lent it your 
unwavering support. 

I know that in this critical period, when 
we are engaged in the search for peace with 
our Arab neighbors, we may continue to 
count on your understanding and help. 

Please accept my very best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
SIMCHA DINTTZ, 
Ambassador. 


COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE: 
WESTCHESTER’S OLDEST COLLEGE 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, New 
York State is justly proud of its many 
institutions of higher learning, ranging 
from the enormous State university sys- 
tem to many small private colleges. One 
of the most successful examples of the 
latter is the College of New Rochelle, 
which for over 70 years has been provid- 
ing young women with an excellent edu- 
cation. I want to emphasize the “young 
women” aspect of this excellent college; 
unlike many similar institutions in re- 
cent years, the College of New Rochelle 
has not gone coed, but has remained ded- 
icated to the visions of its original found- 
ers, the nuns of the Ursuline Com- 
munity. 

I need not remind you, Mr. President, 
that I have long supported the private 
institutions that make our Nation so 
strong. The College of New Rochelle is 
certainly among the foremost of such in- 
stitutions in the State of New York, and 
I welcome this opportunity to place in the 
Recor» a tribute paid to that school last 
May in the New Rochelle Standard Star. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG AND STILL GROWING 
(By Richard Tracy) 

A college, like a person, can frequently be 
typed according to characteristic traits of 
style and content: large or small, rich or 
poor, loud and brassy or reserved and con- 
templative, and so on, 
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The College of New Rochelle, until only a 
few years ago, might have easily been de- 
scribed as a small, liberal arts institution 
for daughters of the Catholic middle class— 
more reserved than loud, and often poor. 

Conceived as a convent and normal school 
for the training of nuns, the institution lo- 
cated in the old Leland castle matured into 
a type of finishing school and then into a 
fullfledged woman's college, flourishing 
quietly in a quiet corner of the City of New 
Rochelle. 

Today, as CNR prepares to welcome many 
alumnae back this weekend, it has become 
obvious to interested observers that the 
schoo! is well along into its most dramatic 
metamorphasis since the change from con- 
vent school to college in 1904. 

During the past three years total student 
population has almost doubled—growth 
which has been accomplished due to the 
creation and expansion of adult-oriented 
programs in the graduate school and in the 
division of new resources, 

The curriculum has become more flexible 
and varied, tearing apart traditional molds 
which had their roots in Medieval Europe, 
while the students and faculty have won a 
measure of autonomy and independence 
unknown to their predecessors. 

The causes of these changes are many 
and complex ranging from the interaction— 
and sometimes collision—of economic neces- 
sities and human ambition to shifting pat- 
terns in educational theories. 

Beyond the immediate cause, however, and 
floating within the currents of change, is 
found the living personality of the College 
of New Rochelle as it exists today. 

And that personality wears, like a bride, 
something old, something new. 

It’s face exi-ts 2s much in the tableaux 
of nuns wearing dresses at morning mass as 
in the decision of an honor student to im- 
merse herself with images of the ancient 


god, Dionysius. 

It’s character may be measured as well by 
the American gothic lines of a 19th century 
imitation castles as by the utilitarian design 
of a brand new science building. 

It is there in the graduate school, which 
“services the needs of the Westchester school 


teacher,” and in the School of New Re- 
sources, a “non-traditional mode of educa- 
tion designed specifically for adults,” and 
in campus branches in the Bronx and Man- 
hattan as well as in faculty members like 
Sister Elizabeth Pecher, a Milton scholar, 
or Dr. Joan Carson, a specialist in Medieval 
studies. 

And, perhaps most of all, the old-new, 
changing-unchanging character of New 
Rochelle’s oldest college exists in the school’s 
recent decision not to admit men under- 
graduates—a decision made at a time when 
the in thing to do would have been to be- 
come a coeducational college. 

But the college which bears the name of 
our community has always followed the best 
of its own drummer. 

And in 1979, when the school will celebrate 
its 75th anniversary, the beat undoubtedly 
will still go on. 

Today the staff of The Standard-Star in 
cooperation with the College of New Rochelle, 
offers our readers a newspaper's look at one 
of the city’s oldest institutions. 


VITAL FACULTY AT A VITAL SCHOOL 
(By Elaine Bissell) 


“It’s a place of enormous vitality,” the 
young Provost of the College of New Rochelle 
said. “It has demonstrated a tremendous 
growth in the past five years, and yet that 
growth has not changed the character of 
the place.” 

Dr. C. J. Denne, who was academic dean 
at CNR until last summer when the college 
created three separate schools, explained that 
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while every other woman's college in West- 
chester, with the exception of Briarcliff 
Junior College, has gone coed, the College 
of New Rochelle has not. 

“We have remained a woman’s college of 
the School of Arts and Sciences, where the 
others have not, and I understand that most 
of them now regret having done so.” 

The great. changes at CNR during the past 
decade have been, first, its growth, with a 
student enrollment now of more than 3,000; 
secondly a drop from about 50 per cent 12 
years ago to about 25 per cent today of the 
number of Ursuline nuns on the faculty of 
the School of Arts and Sciences, and third, 
the success of both the graduate program 
and the School of New Resources which was 
opened in 1972, 

“As provost,” Dr. Denne said, “I am in 
charge of all academic programs. There are 
three deans, one for each of the three schools. 

“The Schoo) of Arts and Sciences, that is 
the heart of the college, the traditional base 
of the institution, the woman’s college. 

“Then there is the Graduate School, which 
services the needs of the Westchester school 
teacher, with a concentration in reading and 
special education. We have about 1,000 stu- 
dents there, most of them part-time. 

And there is the Adult Education division, 
the School of New Resources, in which there 
is an enrollment of about 1,000.” 

This is the comparatively new degree pro- 
gram designed for adults and which leads 
to the bachelor degree in liberal arts. 
Through inter-disciplinary core seminars, 
life-experience workshops and life experience 
portfolios, New Resources offers a flexible 
and individualized environment for men and 
women to continue their education year 
around. 

Serving this large enrollment is a faculty 
of about 200, most of whom are part-time. 

“The inst:tution is much more complex 
than most people understand it to be,” Dr. 
Denne said. “My position enables me to see 
that complexity. It is a multi-purpose 
college. 

“We have more than 70 faculty members 
who are full-time, and another 150 who are 
part-time. This is the adjunct faculty, and 
they are all in the School of New Resources. 

“Now the changes are a direct result of 
the growth in the past five years, when we 
instituted our first specialized master's 
program, 

“The first was a master’s in art education, 
five years ago. We have an excellent art de- 
partment, incidentally. Then we developed 
a master’s in education, and about three 
years ago we began the development of a 
set of master’s programs in special education. 

“Then two years ago we developed the 
School of New Resources, and as a result we 
have almost tripled the population. And 
that is the area where the growth is, in the 
School of New Resources. 

“And the unique thing about it is the way 
the curriculum was developed. Most colleges 
begin with a faculty and a set of courses. 
But this division starts from the student 
body, with the students articulating what 
they want to learn. 

“As an example, let us say, a student de- 
cides he wants to study the philosophy of 
Henry James. If he can get 15 other students 
to join in, then he can get a staff member to 
teach it. 

“It is a non-traditional mode of education 
designed specifically for adults. Most colleges 
create a carbon copy of the day school. How- 
ever, we feel we have to respond very differ- 
ently to his or her set of needs, to his 
maturity. 

“The average age in his division is about 
35, but the age scale ranges from about 
23 to 80.” 

Dr. Denne said that about 500 of the 1,000 
enrollment in the School of New Resources 
is on the New Rochelle campus, whereas two 
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other campuses are located at Co-op City, 
limited to 100, and District Council 37 in 
New York City, headquarters of the Munici- 
pal Workers, where the enrollment is limited 
to 400. 

He explained that 12 years ago 50 per cent 
of the faculty in the School of Arts and 
Sciences were members of the Ursuline Reli- 
gious Order, but now that figure stands at 
about 25 per cent. 

“The nuns are not treated any differently 
from any other faculty member. They are 
paid exactly the same, though of course the 
salary goes to the Ursuline Community. 

“But their salaries are determined by their 
tenure, the same as the others.” 

Dr. Denne received his Ph. D. from the 
University of Pittsburgh and his under- 
graduate degree from the University of West 
Virginia, his native state. He lives in Man- 
hattan with his wife, who teaches at Baruch 
College. 


SISTER DOROTHY: Nun For ALL SEASONS 
(By Eric Wolferman) 


Sister Dorothy Ann Kelly frankly does not 
look like a college president. 

But what the petite girlish looking nun 
lacks In size, she makes up three-fold in de- 
termination, faith in herself and others, and 
an almost supernatural omnipresence which 
enables her to fulfill a punishing daily ap- 
pointment calendar. 

At 44, Sister Dorothy is the president of 
the College of New Rochelle. Small and ani- 
mated, she moves quickly and her soft- 
spokenness and almost sheepish smile are 
astonishingly deceiving. 

“I had lived in transition all my life,” she 
says, looking like anything but the tradi- 
tional nun. Wearing a gray, knee-length wool 
suit, Sister Dorothy, along with many of the 
nuns at CNR, has given up wearing a habit 
nearly seven years ago. 

An impressive list of academic credentials, 
and what appear to be invisible pillars of in- 
ner strength, made Sister Dorothy the logical 
choice for acting president of the college in 
1970, and for a full 4-year term as president 
in August, 1972. 

By her own admission, she is faced with 
the overbearing problems of keeping an all- 
girl, Catholic college above water, at a time 
when finances for higher education are most 
difficult to come by. 

When the college was faced with the possi- 
bility of becoming co-educational a while 
back, Sister Dorothy’s was one of the few 
voices of caution. 

Under an increasing financial squeeze, the 
number of women’s colleges in the country 
decreased by nearly half in the past 4 years, 
with the schools finding it more and more 
financially unsound to eliminate half the 
population for prospective enrollment. 

Although the majority of CNR students, 
faculty, and alumni favored going co-ed, 
Sister Dorothy warned caution. 

She questioned the cost of attracting new 
male students. She questioned the potential 
loss of uniqueness, that she felt was an in- 
tegral part of survival for colleges in this 
area. 

The vote of a committee established to 
study the question of going co-ed was ulti- 
mately against admitting men to the under- 
graduate school. 

But, Sister Dorothy explains, the college 
established the New Resources Program, an 
adult education program geared to the adult 
who does not have the time available to at- 
tend an undergraduate program. The New 
Resources program is co-educational and is 
now completing its second year of existence. 

Sister Dorothy is not a hard-core femi- 
nist, but believes strongly that education 
has been lacking for women. 

Contending she is “sympathetic to a mid- 
die ground” in the women’s movement, in 
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her inaugural address in 1972, Sister Dorothy 
asserted: “Education has failed many women 
and many women have failed their educa- 
tion. They have not made productive use of 
their talents and training.” 

But in the present decade, she says, “there 
is an awakening consciousness about careers 
and needs among women.” 

She believes the College of New Rochelle 
can provide “special attention” to young 
women experiencing that awakening 
consciousness. 

“Most young women are better than they 
think they are,” she says, “and should be 
able to survive in competitive situations. 
“This she says can be accomplished through 
the acquisition of greater skills. 

“The pervasive cultural context in the 
United States today blunts young women’s 
motivation and ambition,” she continues. “It 
perpetuates the image of female inferiority, 
which in turn needs male ego. 

“Because of the negative impact of our 
cultural heritage, there has to be active en- 
couragement and help given to women,” she 
says, ‘especially to those who desire and are 
able to combine marriage, motherhood and a 
career.” 

After graduating from St. Simon Stock 
High School in the Bronx, where she was 
born and raised, Sister Dorothy entered the 
College of New Rochelle as a day student 
with the idea of becoming a secondary 
teacher. 

Impressed with the Ursuline nuns who 
taught at the college, however, she entered 
the Ursuline Order in 1952 in Beacon, N.Y. 

After two and a Half years in the novitiate, 
she began studying for a Master’s degree in 
early church history at Fordham University 
and completed her Masters at Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. in 1957. 

From 1957 to 1963, she taught in CNR and 
began studies leading to a doctorate at the 
University of Notre Dame, which she re- 
ceived in 1970. 

From 1967 to 1972, she served as Academic 
Dean at the college also serving as acting 
president from 1970 to 1971, In July, 1972, 
Sister Dorothy was named interim president 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Joseph Mac- 
Murray who resigned. Last December she was 
appointed by the trustees to a full four-year 
term as president beginning July 1 of this 
year. 

Having come a long way from the semi- 
cloistered life of the Ursuline Order, Sister 
Dorothy believes the school’s Roman Catho- 
lic roots and presence of religion should re- 
main, but feels that the Church should not 
control the administration. 

“The nuns and lay faculty must be in- 
terested and concerned about good liturgical 
experiences,” she says, “but we must provide 
it, not force it on students. 

“And above all,” she adds, “we must con- 
tinually question our values.” 

“I feel I bave been asked to serve,” she 
explains, “and I am serving through this col- 
lege. 

“There is much work to be done in higher 
education, particularly in women’s schools. 
Women must be given a value structure; 
something to give them integrity and mean- 
ing to life beyond just a career.” 

Sister Dorothy said in her inaugural ad- 
dress: “The biggest task, the one I wish to 
emphasize, is the education of the human 
heart. For the real enemy lies within.” 

Sidney Mudd, former chairman of the 
board of trustees of CNR and chairman of 
New York Seven-Up Company, praised Sister 
Dorothy as “a broadly perceptive observer 
and a clear analytical thinker.” 

“In my 36 years of exposure to the Ameri- 
can business scene,” Mudd said, “I have met 
few executives the equal of Sister Dorothy 
Ann Kelly. 

“She knows how to make the hard deci- 
sion and she has the courage to make it,” 
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he added. “Her potential for good in the city 
of New Rochelle is a prime asset which I 
hope will be often employed for the good of 
all.” 

NEw CURRICULUM STRESSES CAREERS IN 

MAJOR CHANGE 
(By Elaine Bissell) 

“I think one of the most dramatic changes 
in our curriculum at the College of New 
Rochelle is that we now have far more career- 
oriented programs.” 

The tall, slim and attractive young woman 
looks more like one of her students than the 
dean of the School of Arts and Sciences at 
the college. 

Dr. Katherine Henderson, who came to 
CNR as an assistant professor in the English 
Department seven years ago and is serving 
her first year as dean, outlined the new 
courses that are attracting the young stu- 
dents in droves. 

“Social work, which leads to certification, 
includes field experience, which is done at 
agencies in Westchester County, and which 
is an important part of the program. They 
work at the Guidance Center of New 
Rochelle, the New Rochelle Dept. of Social 
Services in the School System, and the West- 
chester County Dept. of Probation. 

“This program is most innovative, and one 
of the few in the area. Therapeutic Educa- 
tion is another, a combined program of the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the Gradu- 
ate School. It’s a five-year program leading 
to a master’s degree, and has had excellent 
response. 

“It’s based on the belief that those who are 
working with special children need philos- 
ophy courses, and also a strong background 
in psychology and field experience. 

“Then we have two other five-year pro- 
grams leading to a Master’s, community and 
school psychology which combines courses in 
psychology, sociology and education, and 
leads to certification as a school psychologist. 

“And fourth, we have business. There is no 
major in this, but we do have a program, and 
have added courses such as accounting and 
consumer economics. 

“Now, these are our newest programs. We 
have always had elementary and secondary 
education, and we are still a liberal arts 
school, but there is much more specialization 
now. We must offer more and more career- 
oriented courses. 

“And let’s take the humanities as a group, 
majors in French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish. One example of the way traditional pro- 
grams are looking to the business world, we 
are offering business French next year. That 
would be for someone interested in working 
for an international organization.” 

Dr. Henderson pointed out the great 
strengths in the English department, which 
is headed by Dr. Elizabeth Brophy, who has 
phone conversations with them, and doctored 
& book on Samuel Richardson, the 18th cen- 
tury novelist, coming out about now. 

“And there’s a well-known Milton scholar, 
Sister Christopher Pechett, and the well- 
known Medieyalist, Dr. Joan Carson. 

“In the history Department, we have Dr. 
James Schleifer, who just won a grant from 
the National Council on Learned Societies to 
revise his dissertation and turn it into a 
book. The dissertation already won the Yale 
Prize in history. 

“In the sciences, we have an active pre- 
med program, which uses the facilities of our 
new labs, and then among the new programs 
is the Communications Arts in cooperation 
with Iona College. 

“The coordinator here is James O’Brien, 
and the program has been dramatically ex- 
panded. It will include film, television and 
journalism, and have 45 courses on two cam- 
puses. Some students combine journalism 
and radio for broadcast-journalism, and one 
of our students this semester is working as 
an intern at Time Magazine.” 
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Dr. Henderson also explained the General 
Honors Program, saying that it is different 
from most honors programs. “It is not to 
isolate the elite student but to give her the 
opportunity to research and work at her 
own pace. 

“We instituted this in January of 1974, 
and we have 20 students for next year en- 
rolled now, some of whom will graduate in 
three years. 

“Then we have the January Intersession 
program, which began this year and which 
we hope to expand next year. These are one- 
credit courses. And last, our writing program. 
Starting next year we are going to have a 
Writing Center where students who need 
help can go. These are non-credit courses to 
improve writing skills." 

Dr. Henderson, whose husband, Tracy Hen- 
derson, is an asisstant vice president of U.S. 
Trust, earned her Ph.D. at Columbia Univer- 
sity in English and comparative literature 
and received two master’s degrees, one at 
Radcliffe and one at New York University. 

She and her husband and three children 
live in Brooklyn Heights. 


A New CNR Resource: Lire 
(By M. Scheryl Gant) 

The College of New Rochelle has extended 
recent reforms of traditional education to 
include a new resource—one’s life experi- 
ence. 

Nearly two years ago, the college launched 
its New Resources Program, a student-paced 
curriculum for adults seeking a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

“The program began as a response to the 
learning needs and potential of adults begin- 
ning or resuming their college education,” 
explains Sister Elinor Shea, associate direc- 
tor of the program. 

The School of New Resources enrollment 
has sprouted to some 900 students, spread 
over three campuses. Included are a campus 
at City Island, Bronx, and on Park Place, 
Manhattan, sponsored in conjunction with 
District Council 37, a union for municipal 
workers. 

The program has also accomplished a long- 
time dream of the college by enabling it to 
branch out into the surrounding community. 

“We now have a more visible role in the 
community, serving its needs as well as those 
of the mostly out-of-town students in the 
undergraduate program,” Sister Shea said. 
She estimated that one-fourth of the adults 
in New Resources were city residents, in- 
cluding a policeman, a city official and sev- 
eral persons involved in social and educa- 
tional services. 

It is almost impossible for an adult stu- 
dent to enter the school empty handed. A 
person can earn up to 30 credits based on 
knowledge acquired through everyday activi- 
ties and responsibilities. 

“Since I had been out of school a few 
years, I was very insecure about returning,” 
said Doris Ward, a supervisor and obstetrical 
conference nurse at Lincoln Hospital in the 
Bronx. 

She earned 22 of her required 120 credits 
after presenting a portfolio of her life-work 
experience to a committee of six at the 
school, 

“I enrolled as a psychology major at the 
school because I work with many different 
ethnic groups, and I wanted to be able to 
better understand my patients,” she said. 
“The school was very helpful.” 

Another enrollee, Barbara Hall, said the 
School of New Resources is a sabbatical away 
from her usual involvement in a number of 
community activities. 

A mother of nine, Mrs. Hall said the 8 to 
10 hours of required independent study per- 
mit her to care for the two children who 
attend school all day, and her grand- 
children, 
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Mrs. Hall, who has given up most of her 
work as a civic gadfly, said she plans a return 
to the community soon and hopes to be able 
to use her major in urban studies at the 
New Resources program to become an urban 
planner. 

Another nurse, enrolled in the program, 
described it as a “Multiplicity of fiexible pro- 
grams," and diverse students. 

“lt has been exhilarating to come into 
contact with people from so many different 
walks of life. The student body is a cross- 
section of the community from people on 
welfare to people who are pretty well-off.” 
said Elinor M. Nesby, a supervisor in the psy- 
chiatry ward of Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. 

New Resources students earn up to 12 
credits per semester and spend one three 
hour day in class per week. 

“The important thing is to get people to 
recognize the significance of the ordinary 
experience, not the exotic.” Sister Shea said. 
“Hopefully, a more reflective attitude to- 
wards their lives will make them more active 
in the ongoing life process in the future.” 


CHANGING STUDENTS, New Times 
(By M. Scheryl Gant) 


The tacky tee-shirt and blue jean look on 
the College of New Rochelle campus has gone 
the way of the Viet Nam War protest. 

Thoughts now center on post-graduate 
studies and careers, while students reap the 
spoils of the late 1960 campus struggles, ac- 
cording to students interviewed recently. 

“The dress code was abolished in the fall 
of 1969, because the girls felt you didn’t have 
to be all dressed up to be polite,” said 
Joanne Davis, a junior from Jersey City, N.J., 
“the trend is now away from jeans again.” 

All the young women wore slacks, but the 
look was feminine and casual, not the old 
skirt, white blouse or dress look formerly en- 
forced by the administration, nor the grubby 
look adored during the antimaterialism 
protests of a few years earlier. 

The largest student strike at the school 
was conducted in protest to the bombing 
of Cambodia in 1969, at which time an esti- 
mated 30 per cent of the students risked 
losing credit for the entire semester. Earlier, 
& group of sociology and other students had 
refused to attend classes when a sociology 
teacher was fired. 

Mary Kokoszyna, a scholarship student 
who said she once contemplated transfer- 
ring, compared CNR with what her friends 
have said about the larger seven-sister 
schools, 

“Many of them find their courses demand- 
ing, but there is no interaction between stu- 
dents. They are.cut off from each other be- 
cause of their academic striving. I'm not 
willing to pay that price for a good educa- 
tion,” she said. 

With the advent of the women’s liberation 
movement, CNR instituted a women’s studies 
major and courses in pre-law, pre- 
engineering and pre-med, They also hired 
more instructors who earn a livelihood work- 
ing at subjects they taught, 

Joan Davis, an economics major who de- 
scribes herself a serious student, says she 
chose CNR because men would tend to domi- 
nate her field in a coed school. 

“Like a lot of girls here, I'm looking at my 
school work seriously and plan to go on to 
graduate school. Lot’s of us are interested 
in having a career,” she said, 

The college administration, which was 
ence viewed as a separate entity from the 
student’s goals, is now a viable tool for 
acquiring them, according to Dianne Mc- 
Nulty, a native of Massachusetts who said 
she selected CNR because of it’s small in- 
dividualized size and proximity to home. 

For example, the education policy com- 
mittee, comprised of students, staff and ad- 
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ministrators, has proposed that the college 
re-instate the Bachelor of Science degree in- 
dicating the students interests. 

Marlene Tutera, housing director for the 
800 women undergraduate students, was a 
student herself at CNR from 1967 to 1971. 
During her college days, she said. “you 
either graduated as teacher got married or 
did nothing.” 

She described the average woman on 
campus today as “more job oriented, and 
taking time to project a personal, individual 
image . .. not mass appeal, clique types.” 

The biggest change on campus has been 
in school regulations. Some of the change, 
in addition to dress, include changes in 
drinking rules and in having male visitors 
in the dorm. 

The school now permits men to stay over 
in the gym-motel for a nominal fee of $1. 
It also acquired a permit to sell alcoholic 
beverages on campus in 1971 and drinks 
have been permitted in the dorms since 1969. 

“As I look back, I would like to be a stu- 
dent here now,” said Mrs. Tutera. 


A New Honors PROGRAM 
(By Michael Walker) 


A new concept in education at the College 
of New Rochelle has completed its first 
semester this week, an unqualified success 
for those few who chose to participate. 

The Honors Program, started in January, 
was designed to foster the growth of intel- 
lectual independence and initiative. It gives 
students the opportunity to expand their 
work in regular courses, or to plan inde- 
pendent projects suitable to their needs or 
interests. 

Ten students participated, in the new pro- 
gram four freshmen and six sophomores. 
They explored a wide variety of interests, 
preparing special papers or projects for extra 
credit, 

A student admitted to the program must 
have a cumulative grade of 3.1, the Dean's 
List minimum. She must take at least half 
of her college credits in honors courses, 

The limited interest in the program on 
campus did not surprise Dr. Katherine Hen- 
derson, dean of the school of arts and sci- 
ences, who said that, “We expected a few 
students. It’s a very demanding program, 
and many students don't want the pressure.” 

However, Dr. Henderson said she was 
pleased by the type of student who applied: 
mature, independent, and non-conform- 
ing. 

Honor's projects range from ethnic weay- 
ing to an analysis of the woman's role 
throughout history, to field experience at 
Bronx State Hospital. 

One student, Toni Danza, a sophomore 
and resident of New Rochelle, receives six 
credits for a weaving project on the school’s 
50 inch loom. 

She experimented with many styles, in- 
cluding an abstract tapestry and a Finnish 
“Rya rug.” An enthusiastic weaver, she im- 
ported a 185 cm width loom from Finland. 

In a second project, Miss Danza expanded 
a “film and literature” course, writing a 
screen play for the novel “Everything That 
Rises Must Converge,” by Flannery O'Connor., 

Genellen McGrath, a sophomore, native of 
East Norwich, New York, did a study of Eng- 
lish Restoration satire. She read plays by 
five writers of the period and kept a log of 
the satire and its line of development. 

Joelien Vavasour, an English major and 
a native of Rye, wrote a 15 page paper on 
how the Woman’s role was conceived and 
evolved from the Stone Age to the present 
day. 


Tuts STUDENT Learns Poirrics WITH 
HONORS 
For most volunteers in political campaigns, 
the job is stuffing envelopes. 
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But Michele McMahon, a sophomore at the 

College of New Rochelle, has more ambitious 
plans. 
: She hopes to do survey work for the Massa- 
chusetts Democratic gubernatorial campaign 
of Robert Quinn, now attorney general of 
the bay state. 

Miss McMahon is uniquely prepared for the 
job: she has recently completed a “simulated 
campaign” for Quinn, 

As part of the new “honor’s program” at 
the College of New Rochelle, she hopes to 
get credit from the school for campaign work 
this summer, 

This idea is an extension of a course “Vot- 
ing behavior and Campaign Techniques” 
taught by Arthur Finklestein at the New 
Rochelle Campus. 

A pre-law,- political science major from 
Worcester, Mass., Miss McMahon focused her 
work on Quinn because she likes his politics. 
“Robert Quinn: A fresh start” is her pro- 
jected campaign motto. 

Quinn, who hasn't yet announced his can- 
didacy, is a strong contender for the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, says Miss McMahon, and he 
hasn't discouraged her enthusiasm. 

At 20 years of age, the CNR student has 
already decided her future work, campaign 
planning and government work. After gradu- 
ating from college, she plans to go to law 
school to specialize in constitutional law. 

“I don’t Know if I'm influenced more by 
Senator Sam Ervin or Judge John Sirica,” 
says Miss McMahon, with a smile. 

But after her law training, she will turn to 
politics because “it’s fast moving and basic- 
ally I like this,” she says. 

As part of her preparation for this sum- 
mer’s work, she has made a survey of 50 
persons in Worcester, Mass., aged 18 to 65, 

She asked for opinions of pressing issues; 
evaluation of the present governor, political 
ideology and administration success or fall- 
ure; evaluation of the two Democratic con- 
tenders; questions on the gas shortage, im- 
peachment, and local issues; and an evalua- 
tion of the “ideal candidate.” 

Using information gathered in the survey, 
she prepared a month by month projected 
breakdown of the campaign, including col- 
lege commencement speeches, fund raising 
dinners, open forum radio show appearances; 
shopping center and factory appearances; 
and the candidate’s wife’s joining the cam- 
paign to draw the woman vote. 


STUDENTS WITH CHILDREN 

Many of the students in the masters pro- 
gram at CNR are mature individuals, with 
homes, families and jobs. 

Most of them either live in this area 
(roughly from Mount Vernon to Port Ches- 
ter) or work nearby and go to the college 
after their day's work. 

It’s not easy, but it’s easier than golng 
into New York City for graduate study. All 
those interviewed recently consider the 
course offerings at CNR to be superior in 
many ways. 

Teachers and school administrators and- 
or psychologists all have a vested interest in 
advancing their education, since most wage 
scales for teachers are predicated on college 
credits. 

In addition, teachers who really care are 
goaded as much by their own desire to in- 
crease their Knowledge as to increase their 
salaries. 

“Any teacher can do a better job if she 
has some knowledge of reading or learning 
disabilities,” said Mrs. Edie Medoff who is 
studying in the LD course. “Even if a teacher 
is not planning to concentrate on handi- 
capped children, it is very important to be 
able to spot such youngsters in class—and 
the sooner the better, for them,” she ex- 
plained, 

In a class of 25 or 30, it is highly probable 
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that one or two pupils would have reading 
or other learning problems, she believes. 

“Any teacher who has had even a couple of 
courses in the concentration on reading will 
have the necessary understanding and train- 
ing to spot such children and refer them to 
a clinic or other special training,” she said. 
“It really makes a big difference.” 

She herself is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, with a B.S. in elementary education 
and is teaching in a private school. She lives 
in Larchmont and finds it not only con- 
venient to attend the classes at CNR, but she 
believes the courses are excellent, She plans 
to continue on and obtain her master’s de- 
gree in learning disabilities. 

Another student, majoring in psychology, 
who preferred not to give her name, holds 
an administrative job in a large city school 
system. Her work is with teachers of children 
who are neurologically handicapped. She al- 
ready holds an M.S. in administration and 
supervision in elementary education, and has 
developed a keen interest in special educa- 
tion. 

With a home and three children in addi- 
tion to her job, she has a busy schedule, but 
finds the course at CNR “really excellent” 
and worth the time and effort. 


A BURGEONING GRADUATE SCHOOL 
(By Eleanor Wehle) 


The graduate school at the College of New- 


Rochelle began quietly in 1969 when the de- 
gree of master of arts in art education was 
established. 

Sister Justin McKiernan was and is in 
charge of this program. 

Within the next few years four more de- 
grees were offered. These are: MS. in reading 
education, Dr. Catherine Haage, dean; M.S. 
in mental retardation and learning disabili- 
ties, Dr. Clare Layin in charge; M.S. in thera- 
peutic education, Dr. Benjamin Alimena in 
charge; and M.S, in community psychology, 
also under direction of Dr. Alimena. 

More than 1,000 students are currently en- 
rolled in the various courses, many of them 
working teachers. Certification is required 
before matriculation, 

The object is, “to make good teachers teach 
better,” according to Dr. Haage. 

The reading program under her supervision 
was begun in response to requests from ele- 
mentary school teachers in the area, CNR 
alumnae among them, for more specialized 
preparation in the teaching of reading and 
the recognition and remediation of reading 
disabilities. 

Students in this course are taking what 
Dr, Haage calls a “broad program, theoret- 
ically based, with the opportunity to apply 
theory in a practicum.” 

The “practicum” in this case is the Read- 
ing Center, where children with reading 
problems come to seek help. 

The center, which is open daily, after 
school hours, during the winter and three 
mornings a week in summer, serves the dual 
purpose of helping youngsters learn to read 
at a minimal fee, and helping student-teach- 
ers in the M.S. program learn to identify and 
correct reading problems. 

The youngsters are “very doubtful at first,” 
according to Mrs. Evelyn Bluestein who su- 
pervises the reading center. But after they 
have attended a few times their attitude 
changes. “Many of them are actually dis- 
appointed when it’s over,” she said. 

The youngsters attend a series of ten ses- 
sions during which their problems are evalu- 
ated and analyzed by the graduate students 
under supervision of an instructor. 

Once a child’s trouble is identified, the 
student-teacher begins another series of ten 
sessions aimed at solving the problem. 

The graduate students trade information 
with the child’s school, via the parents, and 
they spend some time with parents, trying 
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to identify possible reasons for slowness in 
reading. 

“We don't attempt in depth diagnosis,” 
Mrs. Bluestein said. “If we find severe prob- 
lems we refer them to other sources or agen- 
cies for help.” 

Another program, developed particularly 
for working teachers, is the one which con- 
centrates on mental retardation and-or 
learning disabilities. 

Under the direction of Dr, Clare Lavin, the 
program is a “natural outgrowth of the spe- 
cial education certification available to CNR 
undergraduates.” 

Aimed at teachers currently active and in- 
terested in going into special education in the 
fields of mental retardation and learning dis- 
abilities, it Is also open to recent college 
graduates. 5 

The practicum in this program includes 
time spent at area institutions for children 
with severe emotional or mental problems, 
as well as the Learning Disabilities Center 
at the college itself. 

Children from surrounding area, most of 
them referred by word of mouth, come to the 
LD Center one day a week. Here they are 
given help and analysis of their problems by 
the students in the L.D. courses. 

Children with minimal brain damage or 
emotional disabilities are acceptable, as well 
as those whose learning problems may be 
connected with difficult family situations. 

Here, as in the Reading Center, those 
with severe neurological problems are re- 
ferred to another source of help. The college 
students are not prepared to handle such 
serious cases. 

‘Two of the master courses are actually part 
of a continuing five year courses for CNR 
students. These are in therapeutic education 
and community and school psychology. 

The course in therapeutic education is 
aimed at students with high motivation, 
“grounded in sound educational practice, 
educated to mental health techniques, and 
sensitive to the extreme behavioral varia- 
tions that mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped children present.” 

Many of the students have done volunteer 
work in connection with such children, and 
the course itself calls for them to do field 
work in child care agencies, state hospitals 
for children and community agencies for ex- 
ceptional children. 

Like the others already described, this 
course leads to a degree of master in science 
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psychology is awarded at the end of four 
years, and the students taking this program 
must have majored in psychology in the un- 
dergraduate classes. 

The other five-year program, community 
and school psychology, leads to a degree of 
master of science in psychology, community 
psychology, and promises New York State 
permanent certification as a school psycholo- 
gist. 

This course was instituted in response to 
the increasing needs of public school systems 
and communities for psychological services 
in connection with family planning, ethnic 
minorities, addiction, the aging, and other 
areas of social need. 

The course description says it is also in re- 
sponse to “the purpose of the College of 
New Rochelle, which exists to foster among 
students and colleagues sensitivity to huraan 
dignity, concern for others, growth in self- 
acceptance.” 

Students will be expected “to manifest per- 
sonality, resilience, resourcefulness, patience, 
intelligence, courage and an abiding toler- 
ance for difference.” 

The course, like the other five-year one, 
includes @ baccalaureate degree in psychol- 
ogy at the completion of the first four years. 

Graduates of this and the other M.S. 
courses can anticipate a need for their serv- 
ices in schools, public and private. Graduates 
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with psychology majors may also find em- 
ployment in institutions or hospitals. 

The arts program under the direction of 
Sister Justin, was actually begun at the re- 
quest of the State Department of Education. 

“We were the only college in the vicinity 
that had the facilities and resources,” Sister 
Justin explained. “There was at that time 
no way for students to obtain master’s in art 
education without going to New York City.” 

Beginning in June 1969 with 14 enrollees, 
it now boasts 200 students altogether, or 
about 70 per semester. 

There are two 5-week summer sessions plus 
the regular season. The summer courses are 
intensive for anyone who really wants to get 
mary credits in a hurry. Each 5-week ses- 
sion offers courses in art history and art edu- 
cation, in addition to several studio classes 
including drawing, silk screen, weaving, 


jewelry making, photography, ceramics and 
others. 

During the full college year the same 
courses are offered with classes set to begin 
at 4 p.m. since most of the students are work- 
ing teachers who already bave B.A.’s and 


bs. 

Many of the recent graduates are now ex- 
hibiting artists, and the students may ex- 
hibit when they choose to provided there is 
room available to do so. They do have to 
submit a thesis, but exhibiting is not re- 
quired. 


A LIVING CLASSROOM AT CNR 
(By Eleanor Wehle) 


The Child Study Center at College òf New 
Rochelle is sometimes casually referred to as 
“a child lab.” 

“But don’t get the idea we use children as 
guinea pigs,” said Mrs. Anne Vonick, direc- 
tor of the center. 

If they did, these youngsters would have to 
be the world’s happiest guinea pigs. 

The “lab” is a large, airy room, with cozy 
corners for private moods, wide areas for 
block building, a real boat for make believe 
sailing, racks and racks of finger painting 
art works, small tables for eating and playing 
table games, and every conceivable kind of 
play-learn-fun attraction for children in the 
8 to 5 age group. 

Outside the building is a small playground 
with all the usual attractions where, on fine 
spring days, the tots swing, climb, run, 
squeal, chase and do all the normal things 
youngsters of that age like to do. 

What is not unusual about the Child Study 
Center? 

The fact that, in addition to a director and 
two teachers for each 25-children, there are, 
at any given time, several assistants in the 
form of college students. 

The college women are all in the group 
taking education courses, preparatory to a 
career in teaching or other child-related ac- 
tivity. And because of the nursery school on 
the college campus, they can do (needed) 
observing, practice teaching and learning 
how to handle children. 

The whole idea began back in 1941 under 
direction of Sister Bernice Rice. It was 
smaller then and very different, but the 
goals were—and still are—to develop chil- 
dren in all phases and aspects. 

As Mrs. Vonick puts it, “We aim not just 
at bringing out the child’s intelligence, but 
at developing the whole personality. We want 
to give each child a start at becoming a nice 
person, not just an intelligent person.” 

In the course of their attendance at the 
center, the youngsters learn to live with 
others — sometimes others who may be very 
different from themselves. 

“We try not to have all white, middle in- 
come, normal children,” Mrs. Vonick ex- 
plained, “because there are a lot of other 
kinds of people in the world and we want the 
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children to find out about those others 
through experience and interaction within 
the group.” 

Although the center is not geared to han- 
ale severely handicapped children, they do 
accept a few with minimal brain damage or 
other handicap, such as deafness or poor 
locomotion. 

Because there are always extra college stu- 
dents in attendance to help with such chil- 
dren, the school can handle them, as most 
nursery or pre-K schools could not. 

“With a deaf child, for instance,” Mrs. Von- 
ick pointed out, “some of the girls studying 
speech therapy have worked with him and it’s 
amazing how he’s learning to talk.” 

There are also a limited number of schol- 
arships for economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren, and the racial and ethnic variety is 
wide. Youngsters are accepted on a first come 
basis each year, and the tuition is kept as low 
as possible considering there is no govern- 
ment subsidy and the center must be self 
supporting. 

A total of 50 children go through the center 
each year in two sessions, 25 in the morning 
and the same number in the afternoon. 

The advantages for them, as compared to 
an ordinary nursery school, include all sorts 
of special sessions and “trips” right on the 
college campus. 

Sometimes a small group of three or four 
will be taken to a sculpture or ceramics class; 
‘or to the marine biology lab; or to a chemis- 
try lab where they are permitted to touch 
and experiment with certain chemicals. 
These and other special experiences are made 
possible, again, by the fact that there are so 
many teachers’ assistants in the form of 
college students. 

The children become accustomed to having 
the college come and go. At almost any 
given time two or three students will be 
found sitting in a corner quietly observing 
the behavior of the youngsters, while others 
are on the floor, or at a low table playing 
with the tots. 

The result of this is that any visitor, even 
including the children’s own parents, can 
come into the center without advance notice 
ro be accepted—and ignored—by the chil- 

en, 

As a reporter and news photographer wan- 
dered about in the center and on the play- 
ground the youngsters went right on with 
their games, paying little attention to the 


, Visitors, 


They showed scant interest in having their 
pictures taken, but were willing and co- 
operative when asked to gather in one place. 

The friendly atmosphere, the exchange of 
ideas, the personality clicks and clashes all 
appeared to be in the realm of normalcy 
except for one small detail—there was no 
fighting, no harsh words, no tears, 

The interest and concern for the welfare 
of these children is so complete and so ob- 
vious, that an observer is tempted to regret 
that the number of tots is limited to 50. 

It is considered important, however, to 
keep the groups small, according to Mrs. 
Vonick. 

Parents are encouraged to become in- 
volved, and to attend special lectures or pro- 
grams which they themselyes ask for. Again, 
the advantage of being part of a college is 
that any number of lecturers, professors and 
experts in a great variety of flelds are readily 
available. 

Mrs. Vonick has been director of the 
Child Study Center for the past seven years. 
A CNR graduate herself, she obtained her 
master’s degree from CUNY and is currently 
in the doctoral program at Fordham. The 
mother of five, she spent ten years as “just a 
housewife before going back to school and 
discovering that her greatest interest is in 
the field of pre-school education. 

“I love to be with little children,” she said. 
“I am never bored. I love what I do.” 
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CNR HELPED Him 

Not all the graduate students are women. 
Although CNR still keeps to its original pur- 
pose as a “women’s college” and has admit- 
ted no male students to its undergraduate 
classes, men are welcomed in the graduate 
courses. 

One such is Morton Brill, who has been 
substitute teaching in the New Rochelle 
School System for some time and was recent- 
ly appointed to a full time position. 

“I was lucky and the course here came for 
me at just the right time,” said Brill. 

Brill, who has a bachelor’s degree in psy- 
chology from the University of Rochester, 
began his studies at CNR for the purpose of 
obtaining an M.S. in education with the 
concentration on reading. 

And while he was studying, an opening 
in the New Rochelle school system occurred. 

“I had the background because I was tak- 
ing these courses,” he said, “and the open- 
ing means I can now work full time at the 
school, using what I have learned here im- 
mediately. It really was a break for me.” 


STRONG IN THE ARTS 
(By Eric Wolferman) 


Pat Starr, a 19-year-old graduating senior 
at the College of New Rochelle, wants to go 
into the field of design. But the job market, 
as in most other flelds is tight. 

Miss Starr however, has a special advan- 
tage. As a result, she now has two offers for 
jobs in the field of merchandising, one of 
which is from a china buyer in New York 
City who was impressed with her back- 
ground in ceramics. 

Miss Starr's advantage is four years at the 
College of New Rochelle’s School of Arts, 
which offers a unique program designed to 
develop a practical application of training in 
the arts, as well as creative ability. 

The 150 students enrolled in the program 
don’t like the phrase “arts and crafts." They 
prefer “applied design,” as the sizeable course 
offerings include fabric design, interior de- 
sign, weaving, jewelry, ceramics, mosaics, 
stained glass, enameling and graphics, as 
well as the more conventional courses. 

Probably the most striking feature about 
the CNR arts department is its flexibility. 
Under the concept of the “self-designed ma- 
jor”, the attitude is geared toward the stu- 
dent deciding what her education should be. 

Debbie Grassi, a second year student at 
CNR, has chosen medical illustration as her 
self-designed major. She hopes to receive a 
Bachelor’s degree in art, with biology as a 
minor subject. 

Toni Danza has combined her arts train- 
ing with psychology. With a teacher’s degree 
included in her self-designed major, she 
hopes to teach art to emotionally disturbed 
children. 

With the flexibility offered in the CNR 
Arts Department, Miss Danza says she can 
“look for new possibilities in using my art 
to better relate to the world.” 

One of the innovative fortes of the CNR 
arts program is its orientation towards ap- 
plication of the arts to other more practical 
fields. 

For instance, one student studying weav- 
ing completed a project in natural dying for 
a chemistry course. Another did a paper on 
arts history for a classics course. 

But interviewing students in the arts pro- 
gram, the most striking feature of the de- 
partment is the total enthusiasm and in- 
terest of the students themselves, 

“Creativity is the driving force here,” one 
student noted, “we never stop using our own 
creative minds. Inspiration is booming here 
among the faculty and the students.” 

The culmination of four years of study 
in the arts p for each student is an 
art show—something each student gears up 
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for almost from the day she begins her 
courses. 

Most of the students feel the art shows, 
often multi-media, are a “statement of ac- 
complishments.” The shows are evaluated by 
the faculty, and serve as an inspiration to 
the student, as she may also sell her work. 

Miss Starr, who recently produced a show 
in weaving and ceramics, said “you need the 
show to really get things together. You really 
have to face your work.” She said she sold 
most of her pieces for prices ranging from 
$8 to $125. 

“We try to build artistic ego.” explained 
Sister Mary Jane Robertshaw, head of the 
department. “We try to develop a girl not 
only with artistic skill, but with self-confi- 
dence, so she can go into any job market. 

“The real service of our arts department is 
building a healthy, confident image of one- 
self,” she added. 

The department is one of the largest 
among undergraduate colleges, occupying 
four floors of the administration building. 

Sculpture workshops, equipped with saws 
and woodworking equipment, ceramics rooms 
with electric and gas kilns and pottery ma- 
chinery give students a wide range of ar- 
tistic possibilities. 

Printing shops and a photography and 
filmmaking studio, complete with dark room 
and modern film and photographic equip- 
ment are also available. 

Jewelry work rooms, weaving shops 
equipped with numerous looms, technical 
drawing rooms, painting studios, silk screen- 
ing workshops and lecture rooms provide the 
department with most of the facilities needed 
for a practical as well as theoretical educa- 
tion in the arts. . 

The halls in the CNR arts department are 
a veritable museum—a showcase for the stu- 
dents’ work where the visitor may encounter 
virtually anything from large portraits of 
boyfriends to a mechanical man made of 
junk and typewriter ribbons holding a mar- 
tini glass. 

Along the third floor stairwell stretches an 
unfinished colorful mosaic pattern made 
from just about everything but the kitchen 
sink. Sister Robertshaw explains the mosaic 
climbing up the stairway wall represents the 
work of graduating classes since the depart- 
ment began in 1960. 

Hopefully,-she says, the mosaic will never 
be finished, but will keep growing as the arts 
department continues to graduate successful 
classes. 


An ART MAJOR AND THE GREEK Gop OF WINE 


An art student, an honors program and 
Dionysius make a formidable combination. 

Mary Beth Slevin, 18-year-old art major 
at the College of New Rochelle, joined the 
new honor Program at the school in January 
to apply her talent and imagination to a 
study of the ancient god of wine and revel. 

The result was a 22 part sculpture in water 
color and illustration board, representing the 
many faces of the image of Dionysius, 

Miss Slevin’s water colors reproduced the 
historic changes in the conception of the 
wine god, as depicted by the ancients. Ex- 
amples are: the bull; Pompeian frescos of 
sweeping, erotic imagery; ancient vase paint- 
ings; the Maenads, women followers of the 
god, dancing; the god as an older man, a 
child and a young man. 

“I picked Dionysius because of the diver- 
sity of its image as seen through the history 
of art and literature,” she says. 

She was fascinated by the psychological 
implications of the ancient Greek god: “We 
see the same maniacal things happening to- 
day that must have inspired the origin of 
the god.” 

She studied the image of Dionysius, its 
cult and rites, from different view points, 
historical, artistic, and its affect on the peo- 
ple of the time. 
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The god of wine was inspired images rang- 
ing from the calm, and meditative to the 
totally erotic and violent, she says. 

These differences appear in the works of 
Euripides’ Baccahe; the poetry of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, “The God of Wine”; 
Titian’s Bacchanal; and Caravaggio’s Bac- 
chus, to name a few. 

In preparation for her sculpture. Miss 
Slevin wrote a paper summarizing the dif- 
ferent images, geographic references and gen- 
eral information pertaining to the god. 

A freshman this year, she is also pursuing 
courses in painting, figure study, an anatomy, 
and history of art. 


CASTLE, TAVERN, AND COLLEGE 
(By June Schetterer) 

The carved lion heads on the black walnut 
doors of Leland castle have gazed out im- 
passively on an ever changing scene for 120 
years, 

The lions and the stone parapets crenele- 
tions and caryed lintels on the stained glass 
windows are the few reminders at a bustling 
academic campus hidden in the southern 
sector of New Rochelle, of life as it once was 
in this community long ago. 

The castle itself, built in 1855 by Simeon 
Leland in the popular American Gothic style, 
served as his summer mansion, as a country 
inn and hunt club, a public school (after 
Trinity burned in 1882), a boarding school 
for boys from 1889 to 1892, and a girls’ 
boarding school in 1896. Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
who had purchased the castle in 1884 sold 
off most of its 40 acres of grounds to make 
Residence Park, a lovely tree-lined housing 
development. 

While Miss Morse’s school girls occupied 
the castle building on Jan. 13, 1897, a fire 
broke out in the chimney causing extensive 
damage. Uninsured for such disaster Miss 
Morse broke her lease, leaving the way open 
for Mother Irene Gill, the Ursuline prioress 
and principal of St. Teresa's Convent and 
Normal School on Henry Street in New York 
City, who had wanted the property. Mother 
Irene has leased a home on Locust Avenue 
for her school, and quickly agreed to buy 
the castle if Iselin would agree to repair it. 

The nuns moved in during the summer, 
and in September, 1897 the Ursuline Semi- 
mary was opened, with 10 boarders and 60 
students. 

The classes grew rapidly and the school 
was soon firmly established. By 1902 the 
castle was almost twice its original size with 
a southwest wing added first and then a 
northwest wing three stories high which in- 
cluded a beautiful chapel. 

Mother Irene felt the need for a Catholic 
college for young women. There was none 
in New York State, and in 1904 the Ursulines 
opened the College of St. Angela at Leland 
Castle with eight students, 

Marion Hennessy Birmingham was one of 
that class which graduated in 1908. Another 
was pretty dark-haired Anna McLoughlin, 
who was to become Mother Cephas. 

“Our daily uniform in 1904 was a black 
dress with long sleeves, white collars and 
cuffs. Our formal dress was caps and gown, 
and for athletics ... navy blue turtle neck 
sweaters with long sleeves and navy bloom- 
ers that came to a few inches below the 
knee, about 10 yards of serge in each 
bloomer,” Mrs. Birmingham recalls, “Black 
cotton ribbed stockings covered our limbs 
well. Not that we were ever allowed out of 
the castle in those costumes,” she said. 

Nowadays the campus grounds are filled 
with students of all ages wearing whatever 
seems to fit their whin. 

“Mother Xavier would be appalled if she 
saw the girls in pants,” Mother Justin Mc- 
Kiernan sighs. 

The curriculum was far different in those 
early days as well. “We had no electives. For 
the B.A. we had to work our way through 
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four years of college Latin (after four 
years of high school Latin), four years of 
French and German and one year of Greek 
. . - Math through Caiculus . . . Of course, 
the usual Jesuit philosophy, English, history, 
art, pedagogy, history of education and 
methods of teaching,” Mrs. Birmingham re- 
calls, adding that the proof of this curri- 
culum’'s efficiency was shown when four of 
the members of the 1908 graduating class 
were granted masters degrees from large 
universities, and another led her class in 
drama school. 

There were irksome regulations, she re- 
members. Students’ mail was opened. “You 
paid a penalty of two dollars if you returned 
late after a weekend and the penalty was one 
dollar if you were caught whistling because 
‘the Blessed Mother’ cried when you 
whistled.” 

Still a handsome woman now living in 
Manhattan, Mrs. Birmingham remembers a 
night she and two friends slid down from 
chapel ... and landed at the feet of the 
Rev. Mother Irene. As punishment they were 
sent to the children’s dorm for a week. The 
campus then was a complete educational set- 
up from nursery school to college level. 

In 1904 there were also nine special stu- 
dents who lived on campus but went to New 
York City for special work, mostly studying 
music. This innovative educational process 
was to carry over to the present, with many 
special students at the college. - 

Sister Thomas Aquinas O'Reilly joined the 
college in 1910 and is now living in the new 
Convent built last year after the castle was 
considered too much of a fire hazard to house 
the nuns. The castle is being completely ren- 
ovated and will reopen in the fall as ad- 
ministrative offices for the college. 

“When I first came it was a finishing school 
really, with the girls being jumped on if they 
went uptown without a hat,” she said. But 
soon it began to be a real college. 

“Sister Xavier Fitzgerald, who was sent 
here in 1910 was a genius. She combed all 
the catalogs of the other colleges and picked 
out the best curriculum. 

“Barnard has this and we're going to have 
that,” she recalls Sister Xavier saying. The 
school’s reputation spread and the coilege 
fiourished. 

Although the regimen was rigid, some 
early seniors cut classes one day to hear En- 
rico Caruso and Mary Garden sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The first year 
book, Annales, came out that year, 1911, and 
was delivered in pony cart by candlelight to 
all the student population, then 84. 

Even in the beginning Mother Irene and 
her first associates never hesitated to secure 
the best teachers for their students, includ- 
ing lay professors of reputation. 

“Like most of the nuns in those early years, 
when work was heavy and workers few, 
Mother Xavier was usually holding several 
positions at once,” Mother Justin relates in 
her biography of her friend and associate. 
“If she carried a poker instead of an um- 
brella from her house to the Castle once on 
a rainy day, it merely meant that her mind 
was on Holy Mass and the poker, with which 
she had stirred up the fire to keep her girls 
warm in her cottage, just happened to be 
in her hand.” 

By 1929 the freshman class numbered 235, 
and art and home economics were intro- 
duced. By 1931, with 800 students, the col- 
lege was the largest Catholic women's col- 
lege in the country. 

Sister Cephas, who was later to become 
Superior of the New Rochelle Ursuline Com- 
munity, was one of the alumna who returned 
to teach at the college. Once in later years, 
when asked to recall events she noted a few 
of her tasks on a corner of the paper: “omit- 
ted: fire chief, chief electrician, charge of 
flood control; police duty (beats too nu- 
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merous to mention) and guard of gym (Sun- 
day 2-5 p.m. dancing prohibited) .” 

The campus has grown. Brescia was built 
in 1929. The old music house, Elmwood Hall, 
and old arts building gave way to Xavier, 
named for Mother Xavier Fitzgerald. Chest- 
nut Lane was closed in and became a campus 
walk down to the new Life-Science building. 
Small cottages once used as dormitories or 
for special classwork have given way to Hal- 
pin Hall, Sherwood, the Sport Building, 
Maura Hall. 

On the grounds of the castle long ago stood 
pretty wooden summer houses. They were 
there when Sister Francis Shanahan came 
and she recalls “the summer house gave way 
to decay. There was a stand of trees all round 
them and at night from the Castle you could 
hear the wind in the trees and see them 
bend.” 

Where foxes once filed from the hunting 
dogs of Delancey Kane and the Hunt Club, 
now mothers of several children walk to 
classes and young men come by bus from 
Iona to study physics and Russian. The col- 
lege has changed from its one time concen- 
tration of educating young women to edu- 
cating women of all ages and allowing men 
to participate in special classes not available 
where they were enrolled. 

Whatever the Leland lions see, is an image 
blurred by remembrances of what has passed 
and what is yet to come. 


A Growrnc Liprary: BOOKS AND MACHINES 
(By June Schetterer) 

“I'm feeling the crunch,” says Gloria 
Greco, librarian of the College of New 
Rochelle, as she sits in her tiny book-lined 
office in the huge stone library building 
which is the envy of many a college campus. 

“We have growing pains all over the 
place,” she explains as she points out the 
high ceilinged rooms on the main level 
which may have to be decked over one day 
in the near future to accommodate the ex- 
panding needs of an expanding college. 

The library is a far change from the orig- 
inal library at the College of St. Angels, the 
forerunner of the College of New Rochelle. 
Books were then housed in the Gothic black 
walnut. glassed enclosed cases in the “Blue 
Library” of Leland Castle. As the college 
grew rapidly, the library was moved into the 
new building which became a chapel and 
later convent rooms in the castle. 

The present library building, with its high 
ceilings and wide interlor expanses, was dedi- 
cated in 1939. There were 40,000 books in the 
library then ... now 110,000 volumes fill 
the stacks. Circulation was 34,000 last year 
and averages 4,000 a month when classes are 
in session. 

But one of the changes which was not 
present when that building opened 35 years 
ago is the security system installed only last 
fall. 

“People were stealing books .. . carrying 
them out in armloads,” an astounded 
librarian said. “We had to do something.” 

As you walk through the magnetic detector 
gates just inside the front door, there is 
no inconvenience of being stopped and 
searched. But should someone be carrying 
out a book which has not been checked out, 
the gate will lock and a signal show at the 
desk. 

“Sometimes people forget. We've never had 
any problem since we installed the system,” 
Miss Greco says. As books are checked out 
they are subjected to a ray which allows 
them to pass the gates. The only problem 
spots is the occasional book loaned by a 
professor to the library which later still carry 
the effects of the treatment and will set off 
the alarm if the book owner happens to be 
carrying it on a visit to the library. 
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“But usually I am here or someone who 
knows that the book really belongs to the 
person,” she said. 

Mechanization is another major change in 
the college library. “There is a big boom on 
microfilm, especially in periodicals,” she said. 
Students microfilm reference articles at 
10 cents a page to save taking notes. Or they 
use one of the microfilm reading machines. 

“The younger students are more accus- 
tomed to machines ... the adult students 
aren't, but the total population is adjusting 
to machinery,“ Miss Greco explained. “We had 
to go to microfilm. It’s not as much fun to 
read off a machine, but space is at a premi- 
um and we have to miniaturize to get rid 
of all the extra paper. We subscribe to 653 
publications.” 

As the college curriculum has expanded 
there has been an explosion of research. The 
latest equipment for study is “microfice”, 4x6 
cards which hold 10 to 50 pages of type which 
can be read off a screen. Then there are cas- 
setts and films, Miss Greco reports. 

The willowy dark-haired, dark-eyed librar- 
ian doesn’t look as though she had been a 
librarian for 20 years or a librarian at all. But 
she graduated from CNR and went on to 
Columbia for her master’s in library sclence 
and came back to the college as assistant li- 
brarian. She became director in July 1972 
and doesn't regret it for a minute. 

‘I like the academic atmosphere and of 
course, it’s always changing and challenging,” 
she says. “There are endless challenges, espe- 
cially having to anticipate the needs of the 
students, 

The school population has changed with 
the older New Resources and graduate stu- 
dents demanding the library bé open seyen 
days a week nearly around the clock .. . (it 
closes at 11 p.m.) 

“I think people are reading more than they 
were during the 60's, Miss Greco said, adding 
that the newer adult student body has so 
much enthusiasm with expanding areas of 
interest. 

“And of course now instead of just young 
men in jeans, we have women very often ac- 
companied by young Children coming in to 
study and we had to set up a nursery.” 

Art exhibition areas, an auditorium seat- 
ing 270 people, and specialized rooms and 
areas open the library to other uses, as well. 

But what interests Miss Greco most are 
the innovative and experimental aspects of 
her work trying to keep up with the interest 
of her library borrowers. 

“Women are moving from liberal arts into 
other fields and they are studying contem- 
porary issues like housing and law, constitu- 
tional issues, human sexuality, geriatrics, 
social work. 

“We have to keep up and luckily, with the 
Westchester Library Association, what we 
don’t have we can borrow from other col- 
leges.” 

There is a great deal of inter-library co- 
operation these days, Miss Greco explains. No 
one library can house all the books and ma- 
terials needed today and like other college 
librarians, Miss Greco faces the problem that 
“if we go up another 10,000 books where do 
we put them?” 


NULL ADAMS, CITY EDITOR, MEM- 
PHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR, RETIRES 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President the free 
press in our Nation is unique. Indeed, it 
is one of the most powerful instruments 
known to man, but it is also the “watch- 
dog of our freedom. Throughout our his- 
tory there have been men and women 
who devoted their lives to journalism 
and to protecting the freedom which 
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we hold so precious. In Memphis, Tenn., 
journalist Null Adams has been such a 
person, who, after 51 years of service 
has now chosen to retire. It is not often 
that @ man can contribute to his fellow 
man for half a century, but some man- 
age to do so with dignity, ability, and 
honor. Null Adams ‘typifies man’s con- 
cern for man, Upon his retirement, 
Clark Porteous, who himself has been 
associated with Mr. Adams for 41 years 
at the Memphis Press-Scimitar, wrote 
a tribute to him. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Porteous’ 
article be printed in the RECORD as a 
fitting tribute to Null Adams, journalist 
and respected friend. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crry Eprror 30 Years: NULL ADAMS ENDS A 
LONG CAREER 
(By Clark Porteous) 

Null Frank Adams, who was a city edi- 
tor's city editor for more than 30 years, 
will retire Monday after 51 years as a news- 
paperman. 

Which means that Adams, a living legend 
as a newsman, is retiring at the age of 69. 

Adams made a sudden decision last week 
to retire and nobody could talk him out of 
it. 

Commenting on the retirement, Charles 
Schneider, editor of the ‘Press-Scimitar, 
said: 

“Null Adams is going to be missed around 
this newspaper, both for his knowledge and 
understanding of politics and government 
and for the warmth and kindness of his 
personality. 

“Null has had a long and highly success- 
ful career as a newspaperman. The Press- 
Scimitar’s record over the past halt-éen- 
tury is full of his achievements as a journ- 
alist. 

“I have known Null personally for the 
major portion of his career, and value his 
professional counsel as well as his friend- 
ship. He and his wife, Faye, are richly de- 
serving of a healthy and happy retirement.” 

A man who has covered and directed cov- 
erage of countless thousands of stories in 
more than half a century in the news field, 
Adams is the subject of many good news- 
paper yarns himself. 

He is retiring with the title of assistant 
managing editor and politics editor, dual 
positions he has held for the last 10 years: 
But he has been noted for his political acu- 
men since his early newspaper days when 
E. H. (Boss) Crump was the man to see 
about political stories. 

Born in McKenzie, Tenn., Feb. 17, 1906, 
Adams moved to Memphis with his family at 
the age of 12. He grew up in the old Fort 
Pickering area near De Soto Park, and car- 
ried papers as a boy. 

He was graduated from Tech High, and 
while a student worked part time as a night 
police reporter. He was city editor of the 
Tech High Technician, later the Yellow 
Jacket, and the late Early Maxwell, noted as 
& promoter, was the editor. 

Adams worked as an office boy for The 
News Scimitar, one of the parent papers of 
The Press-Scimitar, and won a place on the 
sports staff, later transferring to the news 
staff where he covered police, City Hall, 
Courthouse and the Federal Building. 

In 1926, Adams left The News Scimitar to 
work for the Atlanta Georgian and later In- 
ternational News Service, now part of United 
Press International, in Atlanta and Florida. 
He returned to Mempbis in 1927 and man- 
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aged the Memphis INS bureau for 18 months. 
Then he joined the staff of the Evening Ap- 
peal, at that time an afternoon sister paper 
of The Commercial Appeal. 

While working on the staff of The Evening 
Appeal, he located a missing witness, Mary 
(Sunshine) Walker, in the famous Stanley 
Puryear murder case. 

Adams joined The Press-Scimiter staff in 
1983 and that stopped his journalistic wan- 
dering. He has been with this paper since. 
Adams covered the Legislature in 1935 for 
The Press-Scimitar and Knoxville News- 
Sentinel. 

He covered The Press-Scimitar’s intensive 
campaign to bring TVA and its benefits to 
the Tennessee Valley and Memphis. 

It was in late 1932, while covering TVA, 
that Adams got his most memorable news 
story, one that ran on the front page with & 
120 pt. headline, and that’s a big one, It was 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., where President- 
elect Franklin D. Roosevelt was on an inspec- 
tion trip, seated in an open car surrounded 
by Secret Service men. Reporters covering 
the presidential trip were kept at a distance. 

Adams knew the late Sen. K. D. McKellar 
well, and K, D. asked Null if he wanted to 
meet Roosevelt, and of course he did, The 
Senator put his arm around Adams’ shoulder 
and took him to Roosevelt. Not even Secret 
Service men would stop someone who had 
McKellar’s arm around him. 

Adams met the President-elect, asked him 
a few questions, and Roosevelt answered, and 
noticed that Adams was jotting down the 
answers and asked “Are you a newspaper- 
man?” 

“Yes sir, Mr. President, and I've sure got a 
good story,” Adams replied. And he drew 
laugh. When Adams left Roosevelt, the other 
reporters crowded sround him and asked 
what the president-elect had said. “Read 
about it in my paper,” Adams said. But he 
adds that he probably wouldn't be that 
blunt with them today. And it’s true, the 
tough city editor has mellowed a bit over 
the years. 

In his reporting days before becoming city 
editor, Adams was nominated for the Pul- 
tizer Prize for his graphic coverage, with the 
late Marshall J. Smith, of a triple hanging 
in Hernando, Miss. 

Adams was named City Editor Feb. 14, 
1936, a position he held for 30 years and 17 
days. At first, he was tough on fellow report- 
ers, as he could not get reporting—his way— 
out of his mind. But he became a great city 
editor, and during many years, had as his 
rival city editor, his late younger brother, 
Maicolm, who was Commercial Appeal city 
editor. At family gatherings, the two broth- 
ers Just didn't talk shop, and at other times, 
strived to beat each other to the news. 

In 1946, Adams was selected as one of the 
27 city editors from throughout the nation 
to attend the American Press Institute for 
A three-week seminar on city desk procedures 
at Columbia University in New York City. 
Adams made such an impression that he was 
called back 12 years in a row as visiting 
speaker for API city editor seminars. 

Adams devised an unusual file system for 
city editors “because I’m lazy,” with a folder 
for each day of the month and also monthly 
folders, and stories about annual events and 
the like would come up in the file at the ap- 
propriate time for stories. A model of the 
system was made at Columbia and city edi- 
tors all over the world have adopted the 
Adams filing system. 

There are so many “big stories” in Adams’ 
career that it would be difficult to even list 
them. Examples are the capture of “Machine 
Gun" Kelly in Memphis, with Adams learn- 
ing that the big time criminal was really a 
one-time Memphis hip-pocket bootlegger 
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whose real name was George Barnes; working 
with other reporters to uncover the theft of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the City 
Hall “shortages” of the early 30's and of 
course his official “Big Story,” when he won 
the Pall Mall award for the radio-tv big story 
for getting evidence to clear a police detec- 
tive being held in jail as a suspect in the 
slaying of a policeman. 

As city editor, he directed coverage of all 
sorts of big stories, including political cam- 
paigns. Oddly, two stories that he remembers 
best came within a year of each other—the 
terrible Tupelo tornado April 5, 1936, and the 
big Mississippi River flood the following year. 

Before becoming city editor, Adams won a 
place on the honor roll in George Seldes’ 
book, “Freedom of the Press,” for stories 
against the power trust. Adams received the 
Malcolm Adams Journalism award, named 
for his brother, for the best political coverage 
of the 1967 city election, when Memphis 
changed from City Commission to Council- 
mayor government. 

He also won the Jobn W. Finney award of 
of the UPI-Tennessee. Association of News- 
papers for the best political coverage in the 
state during the 1968 national election. 

In private life, Adams is married to the 
former Faye Tucker. They have two daugh- 
ters and he is particularly proud of six 
grandsons, but sometimes wishes for & 
granddaughter. Mr. and Mrs. Adams live at 
3041 Kirkcaldy in Scenic Hills. 

He has taught a men’s Bible Class at Union 
Avenue Baptist Church for 40 years, and the 
class was long ago named for him. He does 
not plan to retire from this. Also, the Tech 
High chapter of Quill and Scroll was named 
for Adams. 

What will 
March 31? 

“I plan to travel more, wet a few fish hooks 
and have more time fer church work,” Adams 
said. 

Asked about politics (there have been oc- 
casional rumors that Adams might run for 
City Council or something), Adams grinned 
and said “I might dabble a little In politics— 
who knows?” 

Those who know are certain that Adams 
will do more than “dabble” if he decides to 
get involved in politics. 


Adams do after retirement 


S. 1761, FOREIGN ASSISTANCE TO 
CYPRUS ACT 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill, S. 1761, the Foreign Assistance to 
Cyprus Act, which I introduced on 
Friday, May 16, 1975, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1761 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
bill shall be entitled "The Foreign Assistance 
to Cyprus Act of 1975”. 

Section 1. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President $25,000,000 for 
humanitarian assistance for the inhabitants 
of Cyprus, 

Sec. 2. The Congress directs that in obli- 
gating these funds, the President is to make 
maximum use of international organizations 
and volntary relief agencies as channels 
through which the assistance is to reach the 
inhabitants of Cyprus. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION 
ON VOTES 


Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, I was 
necessarily absent on Thursday, May 15, 
during rolical votes Nos. 180 and 181. 
Had I been present for rollcall vote 180 
on McClellan amendment 409 to S. 200, 
I would have voted “nay.” Had I been 
present for rolicall vote 181 on Dole 
amendment 405 to S. 200, I would have 
voted “nay.” 


U.S. CAPITAL NEEDS AND FISCAL 
POLICY 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, when 
subcommittees of the Committee on 
Finance recently held joint hearings on 
the capital needs of the energy industry, 
we invited Secretary Simon to be our 
leadoff witness. The Secretary not only 
accepted our invitation but also delivered 
what I think is a sweeping, farsighted 
proposal to revitalize the U.S: economy. 
Secretary Simon suggests a shift from 
income taxes to consumption taxes, more 
incentives for investment, and greater 
emphasis on the free market. In his tes- 
timony, the Secretary compared our poor 
economic, investment, and productivity 
performance over the last 10 years with 
the better results gained by our indus- 
trial partners, and he draws upon their 
more successful policies. I suggest ta 
those who think that our position of in- 
dustrial strength is invulnerable that our 
record of economic performance makes 
for sobering reading. 

I commend Secretary Simon’s state- 
ment and I ask unanimous consent that 
it. be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM E. 
SIMON 

Mr. Chairman and Members of this Dis- 
tinguished Committee: I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you this morning on 
a subject of timely and urgent concern: our 
capital investment needs for the future. 

For several months, many economic policy 
makers in Washington have been preoccupied 
with the problems of ending the recession, 
slowing the rate of inflation and steering the 
nation back to ea course of stable, durable 
economic growth. Today there are many signs 
that the economic slide is gradually deceler- 
ating, and we can be increasingly confident 
that we will be on the road to recovery before 
the end of this year. 

As we emerge from the recession, it is es- 
pecially important that we now begin to focus 
greater public attention on the longer-range 
problems of our country. While the process 
of recovery will require careful and vigilant 
management, we must be equally concerned 
whether the period of the recovery and be- 
yond will bring sustained economic progress 
or & sorrowful repetition of the boom and 
bust cycles of the past. 

Certainly there is no subject more central 
to our hopes for the future than our ability 
and our willingness to meet the capital in- 
vestment needs of coming years. Those needs 
are impressively large, and they will demand 
& full-scale effort. In my testimony this 
morning, I want to draw upon an abundance 
of documentary evidence showing that the 
United States has not been keeping pace in 
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its capital investments and that we must de- 
vote more of our resources to this purpose if 
we are to achieve our most basic economic 
dreams for the future. To summarize, the 
record shows that: 

During the 1960s, the United States had 
the worst record of capital investment among 
the major industrialized nations of the Free 
World, 

Correspondingly, our records of produc- 
tivity growth and overall economic growth 
during this period were also among the low- 
est of the major industrialized nations. 

As other nations have channeled relatively 
more of their resources into capital Invest- 
ment and have acquired more modern plants 
and equipment, they have eroded our com- 
petitive edge in world markets. 

Our record on capital investments refiects 
the heavy emphasis we are placing on per- 
sonal consumption and government spending 
aş Opposed to savings and capital formation. 

Our record also reflects a precipitous de- 
cline in corporate profits since the mid-1960s. 

While the US. economy remains suf- 
ciently large and dynamic to overcome our 
investment record of recent years, our future 
economic growth will be tied much more di- 
rectly to the adequacy of our capital invest- 
ments. 

Estimates of future needs yary, but it is 
relatively clear that in coming years we will 
have to devote approximately three times 
as much money to capital investments as 
we have in the recent past. 

It is an economic fact of life that in- 
creased productivity is the only way to in- 
crease our standard of living. For the sake 
of future economic growth—jobs, real income 
and reasonable price stability—the inescapa- 
ble conclusion is that government policies 
must become more supportive of capital in- 
vestment and that we must make a funda- 
mental shift in our domestic policies away 
from continued growth in personal consump- 
tion and government spending and toward 
greater savings, capital formation and invest- 
ment, 

Some analysts have concluded that it will 
not be possible to meet our future capital 
investment needs. I disagree. I firmly be- 
lleve that we are capable of achieving our 
basic investment goals, but I also believe that 
they represent one of the most formidable 
economic challenges of the decade ahead. 


I. CAPITAL INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE 


The beginning point for our consideration 
of capital investment—and one that should 
be of keen concern to everyone—is the pat- 
tern of economic growth curing the decade 
of the 1960s. The average annual rate of 
real economic growth during that period for 
the twenty nations belonging to the Or- 
ganization of Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) ranged from a high of 
11.1 percent for Japan, to a median of about 
5 percent for Australia, the Netherland and 
Norway, to a low of 28 percent for the 
United Kingdom. The United States during 
ths time experienced an average growth rate 
of 4 percent a year—i7th among the 20 
nations (Table 1). 

Of the many economic, political and social 
factors that influence economic growth rates, 
none is more important than the level of 
capital investment. Economists generally 
agree that the factors affecting growth in- 
clude: (1) the accumulated base of capital 
goods; (2) the current pace of new capital 
investments; (3) the effective application 
of new technology; (4) the quality of the 
national labor force—its education, train- 
ing, discipline and commitment; (5) the 
infrastructure of transportation, communi- 
cation, financial and service facilities; (6) 
access to industrial raw materials; (7) man- 
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agerial skills; and (8) the organization of 
the economic system. 

The mix of these basic economic varia- 
bles—along with other specific factors not 
listed—varies from country to country and 
changes over time, It is also possible to 
substitute one, or a combination, of these 
productivity variables for specific inade- 
quacies. Most analysts agree, however, that 
& strong rate of new capital investment is 
required to generate sustained growth. In 
fact, the effectiveness of all of the other 
factors that determine productivity are 
heavily dependent upon the quantity and 
quality of capital goods made available by 
new investment. 

The United States retains a position of 
economic leadership because it. has been 
blessed over a long period of time with a 
favorable mix of all of the important eco- 
nomic variables, along with political stability 
and improving social mobility. For many 
years our advantageous ratio of capital to 
labor has been acknowledged as the basis of 
the remarkable rise of the U.S. economy. 
Even now spending for plant and equipment 
continues to increase and these outlays still 
exceed the amounts invested elsewhere be- 
cause of the large size of the U.S. economy 
(Table 2). In 1974, gross private domestic 
fixed investment totaled $195.6 billion, up 
from $194.0 billion in 1973 and $131.7 billion 
in 1970. Investments in business structures 
and producers’ durable equipment totaled 
$149.6 billion in 1974, up from $136.8 bil- 
lion in 1973 and $100.6 billion in 1970. 

Nonetheless, even though plant and equip- 
ment expenditures will continue in the 
future as the economy grows, it is unrealistic 
to assume that the historical patterns of 
investment and productivity will be ade- 
quate to meet the priorities of the future 
and I certainly am not suggesting that we 
can fulfill every claim presented by society. 
The disappointing record of Federal deficits 
in fourteen of the last fifteen years ending 
with FY 1975—or forty out of the last forty- 
eight years—and the unfortunate boom and 
bust pattern of economic performance over 
the past decade indicate that we have not 
been able to effectively identify and manage 
our national economic priorities. Some 
analysts have claimed that future economic 
growth will release unused resources to fulfill 
new claims against the national output. To 
the contrary, the intensity of claims for 
available resources will likely increase in the 
future. The assertion that additional govern- 
ment spending programs can be added with- 
out disrupting the allocation of resources in 
the private sector has been refuted by the 
events of the past decade, particularly the 
increasing inflation pressures and shortages 
of materials and production capacity. 


Comparative rates of investment 

Recognizing the relatively low rate of U.S. 
economic growth in the 1960s, it is worth- 
while to look now at the relative rate of 
capital investment in this country. Although 
the amounts of capital investment continue 
to increase in the United States and our 
capital-to-labor ratio is still relatively high, 
other nations during recent years have 
allocated a substantially larger share of their 
resources to new capital formation. Purther- 
more, the gap between the U.S. level of in- 
vestment, measured as a share of national 
output, and the commitments of other lead- 
ing industrial nations has increased. 

A study prepared by the Department of 
the Treasury indicates that total U.S. fixed 
investment as a share of national output 
during the time period 1960 through 1973 
was 17.5 percent. The U.S. figure ranks last 
among a group of eleven major industrial 
nations; our investment rate was 7.2 per- 
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centage polnts below the average commit- 
ment of the entire group. When only non- 
residential investment is considered the level 
of commitment is naturally lower for every 
nation but the relative position of the United 
States is not changed. 


Investment as percent of real national 
output 1960-731 

Nonresi- 
Total dential 

fired 
29.0 

20. 

18, 

17. 

14, 
United Kingdom $ 15. 
United States ...---. =e 17. 13. 
11 OECD countries 19. 


*OECD concepts of investment and na- 
tional product. The OECD concept includes 
nondefense government outlays for ma- 
chinery and equipment in the private invest- 
ment total which required special adjustment 
in the U.S. national accounts for compara- 
bility. National output is defined in this 
study as “gross domestic product,” rather 
than the more familiar measure of gross na- 
tional product, to conform with OECD defini- 
tions. 

*Including residential. 


Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 

The reduced pace of capital investment in 
the U.S. economy has also been emphasized 
by Professor Paul W. McCracken, former 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and now Senior Consultant to the 
Department of the Treasury. Using historical 
figures, reported in constant dollars, for the 
amount of nonresidential capital formation 
per person added to the labor force, he esti- 
mates that commitments in the United 
States during the 1970s are 22 percent below 
the level reported in the 1956 to 1965 decade. 
In terms of business capital investment per 
worker, the United States still maintains a 
considerably higher capital to labor ratio 
than in Europe and Japan. However, our 
advantage has declined as other nations have 
increased their capital investments per 
worker. The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that since 1960 the existing base of 
plant and equipment assets has nearly 
doubled in Prance and Germany and more 
than tripled in Japan.’ The cumulative total 
of such assets in the United States increased 
at most by about 50 percent during the same 
period. 


Gross nonresidential fixed investment per 
person added to civilian labor force 


[In 1958 dollars] 


1Estimate based on incomplete data for 
1974. 


Source: Statement of Paul W. McCracken 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
January 29, 1975. Basic data from the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor. 


Factors influencing U.S. rate of capital 
investment 


In evaluating the relatively slower rate 
of capital investment in the United States, 


1An Overview of Investment: The United 
States and Major Foreign Economies, Inter- 
national Economic Policy and Research 
Report, U.S. t of Commerce, 
Domestic and International Business Admin- 
istration, October 1974, p. 9. 
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several moderating factors.should be con- 
sidered. 

First, the unusually large size of the U.S. 
economy and its relatively advanced stage 
of development, including the accumulated 
total of previous capital investments, creates 
a different investment environment. In 1974 
the U.S. national output was $1.4 trillion, 
which is approximately equal to 90 percent 
of the combined total for the nine countries 
in the European Economic Community and 
Japan. Having already created such an im- 
pressive productive capacity it is to be ex- 
pected that our rate of additional growth 
might be lower than the development rates 
of other nations who are striving to achieve 
our relatively advanced leyel of economic ac- 
tivity. 

A second and even more important in- 
fluence has been the historical priority 
placed on consumption within the U.S. econ- 
omy. We are a consumption-orlented society 
and this pattern has been developing for sev- 
eral decades. The emphasis on consumption 
has undoubtedly caused much of the rapid 
development of the U.S. economy because it 
has created a strong demand for goods and 
services needed to sustain output, employ- 
ment and investment. In 1974 personal con- 
sumption totaled $877.0 billion, or 63 per- 
cent of our gross national product; total 
government purchases of goods and services 
totaled $308.8 billion, or 22 percent; gross 
private domestic investment, which includes 
the change in inventories, was $208.9 billion, 
or 15 percent; and net exports of goods and 
services amounted to $2.0 billion or 0.1 per- 
cent of total national output. Personal and 
government consumption outiays have long 
dominated the GNP totals, and this pattern 
of economic activity is deeply ingrained in 
our society. As a result, despite our high per 
capita incomes, the accumulations of gross 
savings flows required for capital investment 
are lower in the United States than else- 
where. It is also important to note that the 
level of gross private savings in the United 
States has remained stable throughout the 
postwar era. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROSS. SAVINGS FLOWS AS A PERCENT 
OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


[in percent} 


1955-59 1960-64 1965-69 1970-74 


Gross private saving. 


Personal saving. ...... 

Undistributed corpo- 
rate profits... .- 

Inventory valuation 
adjustment 

Capital consumption 


U.S, Government suf- 


TR a 
State and local govern- 
ment surplus 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, 


These figures are subject to differing in- 
terpretations. Some analysts have claimed 
that it will not be possible to attract enough 
savings to meet future investment needs. 
This negative conclusion assumes that the 
capital needed to increase plant and equip- 
ment capacity will be preempted or diverted 
to meet the consumption preferences of the 
private and public sectors. I would hope 
that the severe output, inflation, unemploy- 
ment and balance-of-payments distortions 
of the past decade would be a useful warn- 
ing against such a result, It should be ap- 
parent from the experience of recent years 
that we must invest adequate funds in new 
plant and equipment—as well as in edu- 
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cation and training—in order to increase 
our Nation's productivity and thereby raise 
our stanadard of living. Failure to provide 
necessary productive capacity to meet the 
Nation’s economic goals is certain to have 
undesirable effects upon our society over the 
long run. 

Other analysts have used the same gross 
savings figures to claim that there will not 
be any particular strain in handling our 
future investment needs. They believe that 
as investors are provided with a sufficiently 
high return on their inyestments, they will 
increase savings to meet the higher demand 
for capital. This conclusion seems to be 
based on two questionable assumptions: (1) 
that the existing savings ratio of the past 
decade is adequate for both past and future 
capital investment needs; and, (2) that each 
sector in the economy can Obtain its mini- 
mum inyestment needs within the total 
outlays financed. 

I do not agree that past investment levels 
haye been fully adequate. Experience has 
demonstrated that inflation and unem- 
ployment problems haye been created in 
part by capacity shortages. Many of our 
current difficulties are the direct result of 
the energy and raw materials strains that 
developed in early 1974 and eventually con- 
tributed to our current recession and related 
unemployment. The continuous deteriora- 
tion of our international trade balance dur- 
ing the 1960s, when the dollar was over- 
valued, was also at least partly the result of 
the loss of competitiveness for U.S. prod- 
ucts and increased reliance on foreign 
sources of goods. As you will see in a mo- 
ment, I think there is also clear evidence 
that in order to meet future needs, the Na- 
tion must increase its capital investment as 
a claim against national output. Unfortu- 
nately, specific investment needs have not 
been adequately fulfilled in many sectors of 
the economy, even though general outlays 
have increased, We must also be concerned 
about the capacity of our capital markets 
to provide adequate financing. Economists 
often assume that the supply of investment 
funds will automatically match the demand 
for capital if interest rates and equity yields 
are attractive. Our financial markets are 
very efficient in collecting savings and al- 
locating funds. However, we should be more 
sensitive to the disruptive impact of high 
interest rates. 

Even thought financial markets may be 
functioning well in allocating the available 
capital, specific sectors of the economy may 
not be able to obtain the investment funds 
needed, particularly at interest rates they 
can afford. The periodic problem of provid- 
ing adequate mortgage financing at reason- 
able interest rates is one example of the lim- 
itations within the markets. The difficulty in 
obtaining equity financing is another. 
Whether or not industry will be able to ac- 
quire the investment funds needed will be 
heavily influenced by future actions of the 
government. National policies cannot ignore 
financial realities by diverting capital into 
deficit financing and disrupting the goals 
of stable monetary policy without inhibit- 
ing the necessary process of capital forma- 
tion. The costs of capital and its availabiltiy 
for private sector needs are heavily depend- 
ent on these public fiscal and monetary ac- 
tions. While the financial markets are very 
resilient and responsive to changing credit 
and equity needs, they are not immune to 
the disruptive impact of government policies, 

A third important factor affecting the pat- 
tern of U.S. investment compared with other 
nations is the relatively large share of total 
capital outiays we commit to the services 
category, which includes housing, govern- 
ment and other services. According to a 
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study published by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), the United States allocated 70 per- 
cent of its total investment to the services 
category during the 1969 to 1971 time pe- 
riod. The U.S. figure is significantly higher 
than that reported by the other five major 
industrial nations included in the study 
(Table 3). Accordingly, the U.S. share of in- 
vestment committed to the manufacturing 
sector, 19.7 percent, was considerably lower 
than the figures reported by Franch (27.8 
percent), West Germany (25.2 percent), 
Japan (26.8 percent), and the United King- 
dom (23.8 percent}. Our heavy inyestment in 
the services category tends, of course, to 
emphasize consumption and moderate the 
growth in productivity. This arrangement 
may satisfy immediate consumer preferences, 
but we must weigh those preferences against 
long-term concerns about domestic produc- 
tivity and international competitiveness. 

A fourth infiuence on the pattern of capi- 
tal investment in the United States is the 
relatively large share of our investment that 
must be used for replacement and modern- 
ization of existing facilities. It is estimated 
that 62 percent of U.S. capital investment 
during the time period 1960 to 1971 was used 
for replacement needs, compared to the 
United Kingdom, 61 percent; Canada, 52 per- 
cent; France, 54 percent; West Germany, 53 
percent; and Japan, 31 percent." The diver- 
gent pattern reflects the advanced status of 
economic development in some nations and 
the postwar experience of Europe and Japan 
in restoring their devastated industrial facil- 
ities following World War II. The Department 
of Commerce estimates that 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the U.S. stock of plant and equipment 
has been added since 1960, compared to ap~- 
proximately 75 percent of the capital goods 
of West Germany and France and 85 por- 
cent of Japan’s industrial capacity. 

It should be emphasized that this heavy 
replacement requirement does provide a con- 
tinuing opportunity to introduce new tech- 
nology into the U.S. economic system. Since 
the annual value of U.S. capital investment 
is so large, it cannot be assumed that the 
entire U.S. industrial system is technolog- 
ically obsolete, even though some specific sec- 
tors have suffered a sharp competitive dete- 
rioration. Nevertheless, the otherwise impos- 
ing outlays for replacement and moderniza- 
tion do not add to the total productive 
capacity of our economy. 

A fifth and final factor influencing the 
national rate of capital investment is the 
pattern of government policies. Govern- 
ment can affect inyestment either directly 
through the incentives it provides or in- 
directly through various tax and regulatory 
policies and its own pattern of spending, 

A reyiew of the diversified.economic in- 
centives available in other nations indicates 
the very active investment role played by 
many foreign governments. Basic industries 
are frequently controlled by the govern- 
ment with total, or at least dominant, public 
ownership. Special financial and operating 
assistance is also frequently provided for 
preferred private companies to assist their 
development if it is considered to be in the 
national interest. The United States. has 
avoided most of the capital allocation and 
special incentive programs used in other 
countries, I strongly favor this private sec- 
tor approach and believe that it has been s 
positive factor in the development of our 
economy. 

There are some Federal programs which 
provide direct financial support through the 
Economic Development Administration, the 
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Small Business Administration and 169 dir- 
ferent government credit programs, but the 
major influence of Federal Government on 
capital investment comes through the Federal 
budget. Government budget decisions now 
represent approximately one-third of the 
total GNP and this figure will rise even 
higher if spending trends of the past twenty 
years are continued. The government also 
influences private sector activities by pro- 
viding capital grants, research funding and 
other incentives which stimulate invest- 
ment. For example, the FY 1976 budget 
prepared by the President calls for outlays 
of $4.6 billion on general science, space 
and technology programs, $2.2 billion on 
energy activities and $9.4 billion for en- 
vironmental and natural resources. Part of 
these outlays will involye capital invest- 
ment needs, 

The Government is also exercising in- 
creased influence over private investment 
decisions through the growing number of 
safety, health and environmental standards. 

Precise estimates are difficult, but it has 
been estimated that during 1972, 8 percent 
of the textile industry's capital investments 
and 12 percent of the steel industry’s invest- 
ments were related to healthy and safety 
standards mandated by the government. 
While such standards may be highly desir- 
able, we should recognize that these invest- 
ments do not increase the Nation’s total 
productive capacity. 

Many State and local governments also 
provide special incentive programs to attract 
capital investment into specific geographical 
areas. Such incentives include capital grants, 
advantageous credit arrangements, relocation 
and manpower training grants, special site 
and building assistance, infrastructure in- 
vestments, and preferred tax and utility 
arrangements. While such incentives have in- 
fluenced the location of some facilities, the 
total amount of capital investment has prob- 
ably not been increased. 

The private sector continues to be the best 
means of increasing capital investment in 
the United States and our government has 
fortunately not attempted to control the pat- 
tern of such investments. 

NEGATIVE RESULTS OF INADEQUATE CAPITAL 

INVESTMENT 


While the historical pattern of capital in- 
vestment in the United States may satisfy 
our immediate goals, there are serious eco- 
nomic risks in having a slow rate of capital 
investment for an extended period of time. 
The emphasis on Immediate consumption has 
occurred because American consumers have 
historically preferred to spend 91 percent of 
their disposable after-tax income. The gov- 
ernment has basically supported this inde- 
pendence of choice although its tax and 
spending policies have unfortunately ex- 
ercised an increasing influence or private 
decisions. But we must not question the 
future adequacy of past investment patterns 
if we are to adequately prepare for the eco- 
nomic future of our great nation. 

Various studies have indicated the close 
relationship between capital investment and 
various measures of economic growth and 
productivity. A dynamic economy is needed 
to create jobs by applying new technology 
and expanding production capacity. A pro~- 
ductive labor force fs also necessary for pro- 
ducing goods and services to meet rising 
demands for an improved standard of living 
and as a means of holding down inflation. 
When productivity increases, the effects of 
rising wages are offset so that unit labor 
costs can be held down and prices are more 
Stable, Inadequate capital investment also 
limits new job opportunities and creates un- 
employment. Specific examples of production 
capacity shortages became painfully apparent 
to the Cost of Living Council (COLC) as it 
administered the program of wage and price 
controls from August 1971 until June 1974. 

Recognizing the inflation pressures created 
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by these numerous capacity constraints, the 
COLC followed a definite policy of requiring 
specific capital investment commitments 
from private industry as a basis for price 
decontrol decisions. The COLC also became 
very concerned about future inflation prob- 
lems that could result from raw materials 
shortages and increasing capacity shortages 
in several basic industries as economic 
growth occurs. Unfortunately, productivity 
gains in the United States have been dis- 
appointing, particularly when compared with 
the experience of other leading nations. 


PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH, 1960-73 


[Average annual rate} 


Gross domestic 
product per 
employed 
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Manufacturing 
output per 
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1 Average for 6 OECD countries listed. 
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The rapid growth of the U.S. economy to 
its present size and the relatively low level 
of inflation until the late 1960’s has been 
based on the creativity and productivity of 
the system. Americans have greatly bene- 
fitted from this growth, not only in personal 
economic gains but in terms of national 
security and international leadership. Con- 
tinued prosperity, however, cannot be taken 
for granted; it must be earned. We must be 
willing to allocate more of our resources to 
the future and fewer to satisfying immediate 
demands. This is a difficult concept for some 
to accept because they prefer current con- 
sumption. With so many needs still unsat- 
isfied in a land of relative plenty, this feeling 
is understandable. Our ability to fulfill these 
needs will only be restricted, however, if we 
now fail to prepare for the future. The sim- 
ple truism that we cannot consume more 
than we produce should be obvious, but we 
sometimes ignore it in setting national pri- 
orities. And we can no longer afford to ignore 
the fact that as the real output of other 
nations has increased more rapidly than our 
own, our competitive advantage has grad- 
ually been eroded. 

IL. FUTURE CAPITAL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Economic projections are always difficult, 
but estimating future capital needs is partic- 
wiarly uncertain at this time because costs 
and priorities continue to change rapidly. It 
is obvious, however, that future capital re- 
quirements will be enormous—larger than 
anything we have ever faced before. Clearly 
we will need to increase the quantity and 
quality of housing; develop new energy re- 
sources; improve the quality of our environ- 
ment; rehabilitate the existing rta- 
tion system and develop a better urban trans- 
portation system; continue the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture; construct new office 
buildings, communications systems, medical 
facilities, schools and other facilities, and 
meet the massive needs for new plant and 
equipment, In all of these sectors we must 
not only replace and modernize existing 
facilities but also add new capacity, partic- 
ularly in many of our most basic industries. 

The Department of Commerce estimates 
that capital requirements for producers’ dur- 
able equipment and nonresidential structures 
will total $3.4 trillion during the 1974 to 1985 
period. If annual outlays for residential con- 
struction, which have averaged $50 billion 
during the past four years, are added to this 
figure, the total capital needs rise to well 
over $4 trillion. Details of their estimate 
include: 
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A similar study performed by the General 
Electric Company confirms the massive size 
of future capital requirements. Assuming a 
real GNP growth rate of 4 percent and an 
inflation rate of 5 percent, General Electric 
expects gross private domestic investment, 
including residential housing, to total $414 
trillion over the 1974 to 1985 time. period. 

The General Electric and Commerce studies 
are consistent if housing outlays are added 
to the Department of Commerce totals. Both 
estimates are limited to private investment 
and exclude the large government expend- 
itures required for roads, dams, government 
facilities, schools, pollution abatement out- 
lays, and many other projects. 

Assuming, then, that the cumulative in- 
vestment needs between 1974 and 1985 will 
range from $4 to $414 trillion, the point to 
remember is this: Over the most recent 
period of the same length, 1962 through 
1973, our total outlays for capital investment 
in the United States were $11, trillion. Thus, 
our capital investment needs in coming 
years are approximately three times the level 
of the recent past. That is perhaps our best 
measure of our challenge ahead. 

Both of the studies I have mentioned are 
necessarily based on many uncertain pro- 
jections and arbitrary assumptions about a 
continuing close relationship between in- 
vestment and economic growth. But even if 
some of these assumptions prove to be 
erroneous—as they will—and new invest- 
ment requires arise—as always happens— 
the actual results will not materially 
change the following conclusions: 

1. Capital requirements for gross private 
domestic investment will be in excess of $4 
trillion during the 1974 to 1985 time period. 

2, The future rate of inflation will be a 
crucial factor in determining the amount of 
future Investment because it will influence 
both the price of assets acquired and the 
economic incentives for future investment. 

3. The achievement of national capital in- 
vestment goals is possible if we are willing to 
increase the share of national resources 
committed. 

Energy investment requirements 


One area of capital investment that is 
particularly critical for the future is energy. 
To achieve greater self sufficiency in energy, 
enormous capital investments will be re- 
quired. We basically have two alternatives. 
The first one is to meet our increased energy 
investment requirements by reducing outlays 
in other sectors. While energy priorities are 
indeed important, it would be most unfor- 
tunate to disrupt the entire economic sys- 
tem in this way. A second—and more desir- 
able—approach is to include these new re- 
quirements within an enlarged total 
investment goal. Our purpose should not be 
to redistribute the economic pie, but to con- 
tinue enlarging it so that everyone will have 
a bigger share. 

Recognizing that the ultimate cost of en- 
ergy investment needs will be influenced by 
many variables, it appears that capital re- 
quirements over the next decade will total 
about $1 trillion stated in current dollars to 
include the effects of inflation. Energy in- 
vestments will comprise an important share 
of the total capital requirements discussed 
above but their financing is manageable if 
they are given a high priority as part of a 
comprehensive national energy program. The 
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specific amounts to be spent in each cate- 
gory will depend upon the energy policies 
adopted and dynamic developmens within 
the economy. Nevertheless, the range of pos- 
sible needs is indicated in four separate 
studies prepared by the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration, National Petroleum Council, 
National Academy of Engineering and Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. All four studies are stated in 
constant 1973 dollars to make them compara- 
ble. If necessary adjustments are made for 
potential inflation and the increased needs 
that have been identified since the studies 
were prepared the resulting capital needs 
expressed in current dollars, will approxi- 
mate $1 trillion between now and 1985. 
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The overall impact of energy requirements 
is summarized in a special report issued by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank in March of 
1975. The Energy Economics Division of the 
bank is noted for the quality of its special 
reports. Over twenty years ago that division 
predicted that an energy shortage would 
develop in the United States if certain pol- 
icy adjustments were not made. One of the 
major concerns of these reports over the 
years has been the chronic underinvestment 
in energy resources which became apparent 
in the late 1950's. The conclusion of the most 
recent Chase Manhattan Bank report is par- 
ticularly perceptive: 

“Although the relationship between in- 
vestment and supply of energy is an ele- 
mentary principle that applies to any and 
all sources of primary energy, it is neverthe- 
less one that is not well understood. In fact, 
the lack of understanding was responsible 
for the incredibly unenlightened regulation 
and many other political actions about the 
world that had the two-pronged effect of 
preventing the generation of sufficient capi- 
tal funds and discouraging the investment 
of money that actually was available. And 
the current energy shortage is the conse- 
quence. Yet, even today, after so much dam- 
age has been done, there is still a wide- 
spread failure to recognize the relationship 
between investment and supply. Instead, two 
distinctly different attitudes generally pre- 
vail. Many apparently continue to believe 
they can somehow again have enough energy 
without paying all the associated costs. Oth- 
ers, obviously, are resigned to the prospect 
of a permanent shortage and see conservation 
as they only avenue of partial relief. Neither 
attitude is realistic, of course. The world 
still does not lack basic energy resources 
remaining to be developed. And it is con- 
celvable that eventually there can again be 
enough to serve all its needs but only if 
the necessary investment is made first. If 
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it is not, a permanent shortage will indeed be 
the certain outcome.” 

Source: The Chase Manhattan Bank, En- 
ergy Economics Division, “How Much Otl— 
How Much Investment,” A Special Petro- 
leum Report, March 1975. 

The report goes on to emphasize—cor- 
rectly, I believe—that a permanent shortage 
is intolerable because it would so constrict 
total economic growth that the growth in 
labor force—even at the more moderate pace 
expected in the 1980s—could not be absorbed. 
The resulting unemployment problems would 
cause severe economic problems in addition 
to threatening our political and social 
stability. 

Future investments In energy resources 
will naturally be determined by total de- 
mand over time. Estimates have already 
changed dramatically as costs have risen and 
conservation efforts have increased. How- 
ever, these developments are so recent that 
it is difficult to predict future demand un- 
til a national energy policy is agreed upon 
and the various energy incentives and dis- 
incentives are identified. The Chase Man- 
hattan analysts had originally projected a 
continued growth in the world’s demand for 
energy at an average annual rate of 5 percent 
which is the same pace as recorded from 
1955 to 1970. Admitting the unusual degree 
of uncertainty, the bank has now lowered 
its projection to an annual rate of 4.2 per- 
cent with a strong warning that energy fore- 
casts have historically erred on the conserva- 
tive side. Oil consumption is expected to 
grow at a more rapid annual rate of 4.5 per- 
cent over the 1970 to 1985 period, resulting 
in a cumulative consumption of 375 billion 
barrels, nearly two and a half times more 
than in the 1955 to 1970 period. North Amer- 
ica is expected to remain the world's largest 
consumer of total energy and oil, but the 
growth rate for this area may be lower be- 
cause of a slower population growth and our 
potential for conservation savings. 

Turning to the financial requirements for 
the petroleum industry, Chase Manhattan 
Bank estimates a world-wide need for $400 
billion to find 600 billion barrels of oil be- 
tween 1970 and 1985. This is more than two 
and a half times the actual investment for 
this purpose during the 1955 to 1970 period. 
An additional $370 billion will be needed be- 
tween 1970 and 1985 for world-wide develop- 
ment of refineries and processing facilities, 
tankers, pipelines, environmental equipment 
and the necessary marketing facilities. The 
total of $770 billion is nearly three times the 
actual commitment in the preceding fifteen 
year period. Finally, another $400 billion will 
be required for other investments, payment 
of dividends, debt repayments and additions 
to working capital. 

The total financial needs of the world’s 
petroleum industry from 1970 to 1985 are 
estimated by the bank to be $1.2 trillion 
stated in constant 1970 dollars. Inflation will 
of course increase the dollar amounts re- 
quired. If inflation averages 5 percent over 
the time period, the world petroleum indus- 
try financial needs would rise from $1.2 to 
$1.6 trillion. With 10 percent inflation, the 
figure would increase to $2.2 trillion. 

With regard to financing these world-wide 
petroleum industry requirements, the bank 
estimates the following distribution of po- 
tential sources based on the $1.2 trillion con- 
stant dollar estimate: (1) Communist na- 
tions, $225 billion; (2) new capital market 
issues, $240 billion; (3) capital recovery al- 
lowances, $260 billion; and (4) profits, $460 
billion. These figures must be adjusted up- 
ward according to whatever rate of inflation 
occurs. 

This brief listing of sources obviously con- 
ceals many difficult financial challenges. The 
world’s capital markets will already be ab- 
sorbing large public and private financing 
demands. Government policies may reduce 
capital recovery allowances permitted for 
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computing tax liabilities. And the assump- 
tion that oil industry profits will be large 
enough to cover such a large share of the 
total is questionable. Commenting on the 
public’s reaction to oil industry profits in 
1973 and 1974 after fifteen years of aver- 
age performance, the bank report states: 
“As emphasized earlier, there cannot pos- 
sibly be enough energy of any kind without 
adequate investment. And investment can- 
not be adequate without sufficient profits. 
But profits are labeled excessive and re- 
straints are proposed without apparent con- 
sideration of the need for profits as a source 
of investment funds. As indicated earlier, 
the industry will need at least $845 billion 
of profits between 1970 and 1985 if the world 
experiences a 10 percent rate of inflation. 
But in the first four years of the period the 
industry generated no more than $60 billion 
of profits, only 7 percent of the required 
amount. Even in the highly unlikely event 
of no further inflation, the $60 billion would 
represent but 13 percent of the industry's 
total needs for the fifteen year period.” 
II. GOVERNMENT POLICIES 


While our economy is capable of financ- 
ing its large private capital investment re- 
quirements, our success in meeting that goal 
is heavily dependent upon the shape of gov- 
ernment policies. It is absolutely impera- 
tive that government policies become more 
supportive. A continuation of the severe 
fiscal and monetary distortions of the past 
decade would undoubtedly prevent the 
achievement of our basic goals. Inflation 
must be controlled, and the government 
must avoid disrupting the capital markets ` 
if the private sector is to obtain the financ- 
ing required. In fact, public officials must 
balance the Federal budget over time and 
record occasional surpluses in order to free 
up capital resources to fulfill existing pri- 
vate investment claims. Instead of reducing 
private investment to release resources for 
government social programs, we should con- 
centrate on balacing the budget over time so 
that the future flow of savings is not divert- 
ed away from private investment. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government 
has reported a deficit in fourteen out of the 
past fifteen years ending with FY 1975. Dur- 
ing the single decade FY 1966 through FY 
1974, the cumulative Federal deficits totaled 
$103 billion. Net borrowings for supporting 
over one hundred “off-budget” Federal pro- 
grams totaled another $137 billion during 
that decade. As a result, the Federal Govern- 
ment withdrew one quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars out of the capital markets. But this rec- 
ord is only a prelude to our present situation 
when Treasury financing requirements will 
total about $75 billion in calendar year 1975 
in order to finance the massive Federal defi- 
cits expected. While much of the current 
deficit results from the recession, which has 
caused tax revenue losses, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and other 
outlays resulting from the “automatic sta- 
bilizers” used to fight recession, a review of 
the budget details indicated that traditional 
spending programs are also rising rapildly 
and new programs are proposed almost every 
day. As indicated in Table 4, the spending 
figures included in the original budget sub- 
mitted by the President last February called 
for outlays of $313.4 billion in Federal spend- 
ing in FY 1975 and $349.4 billion in FY 1976. 
Recent projections by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget indicate that FY 1975 out- 
lays will be $324.2 billion, an increase of 
20.8 percent over FY 1974 outlays. It should 
be obvious that government spending—both 
for temparory stimulus and traditional pro- 
grams—is increasing at a rate that is creat- 
ing serious resource allocation problems far 
into the future and that these pressures 
will not conveniently disappear as we grad- 
ually emerge from the recession later this 
year. 
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Looking beyond the recession problems 
of 1975, we seem to face the dilemma of 
having an apparently irresistable force of 
growing government spending meeting the 
immovable object of future capital invest- 
ment requirements. But we should no longer 
consider the growth of government spending 
and related deficits to be an irresistible 
force. To do so will inevitably lead to even 
more serious economic problems of unem- 
ployment, reduced real gains in our national 
standard-of-living and even more inflation 
resulting from inadequate physical capacity 
and reduced productivity. We must recognize 
the basic reality that when we apply too 
much pressure on our capacity to produce 
goods and services, the inevitable result is 
inflation and shortages. The underlying 
growth trends of the U.S. economy will con- 
tinue to provide for further economic prog- 
ress, but we cannot realistically expect to 
satisfy every new claim within our economy 
by simply shifting resources from the private 
to the public sector. 

Adding new government commitments is 
not feasible if the total productive capacity 
of the economy is exceeded. This guideline 
has been frequently violated as total demand 
has increased too rapidly for the economic 
system to absorb. When this happens the 
economy begins a boom and bust sequence 
with severe inflation and unemployment dis- 
tortions. Nor can we wish away the problem 
by claiming that there is plenty of slack in 
the 1975 recession and that we can ignore 
problems of overheating the economy until 
later years. The escalation of government 
spending levels summarized in Table 4 has 
‘already seriously eroded our future fiscal 
flexibility and the lagged impact of current 
spending decisions will directly affect the 
future. In short, if we are to achieve our 
crucial goal of adding at least $4 trillion of 
private capital investment by 1985, we must 
first establish more moderate and sustainable 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

Tax policies 

Federal tax policies affect capital invest- 
ment decisions by determining the after- 
tax earnings available for investment and by 
establishing incentives or disincentives for 
future investment. An OECD study of tax 
policies indicates that total government tax 
collections in the United States during the 
years 1968, 1969, and 1970 were a smaller 
proportion of the gross national product 
than in most other industrial nations. The 
US. figure of 27.9 percent for those three 
years was above that of Switzerland (21.5 
percent) and Japan (19.4 percent) but below 
the levels reported for many European na- 
tions, ranging from Italy (30.1 percent) to 
Sweden (48.0 percent). Since the study was 
completed, the United States undertook ma- 
jor tax policy changes in 1971 and in March 
of 1975, but the comparative relationships 
have probably not changed very much. There 
is, however, a major difference in the distri- 
bution of the tax burden. As indicated in 
Table 5, only 18.1 percent of the US. tax 
revenues in 1971 were provided by taxes on 
the consumption of goods and services. Other 
industrial nations relied much more heavily 
on consumption taxes: France, 34.8 percent; 
West Germany, 28.1 percent; United King- 
dom, 26.6 percent; Canada, 28.7 percent; and 
Japan 20.7 percent. 

The definite tilt toward personal and cor- 
porate income taxes in the United States is 
consistent with our historical preference for 
immediate consumption. It is not my pur- 
pose to criticize this historical priority, but 
the future requirements for capital invest- 
ment indicate that tax policies should be 
reviewed. Just such a review has been under- 
way in the Department of the Treasury in 
preparing for the tax law changes completed 
last month and in aniticipation of a joint 
review with the Congress in the coming 
months of possible tax reform initiatives. I 
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do not want to make any specific recom- 
mendations this morning because we are still 
working on our analysis and recommenda- 
tions. We will want to review the options 
with Congress before specific actions are 
Suggested. I will merely refer to some of 
the policy areas that need to be reviewed: 

1. Corporate income tax—These taxes di- 
rectly influence the cash flow available for 
investment. The rate has vacillated slightly 
above or below the 50 percent level for many 
years. While a reduction in the rate of taxa- 
tion would probably be the most straight- 
forward approach to enhancing investment 
incentives, any change would represent a 
major shift in policy and would require 
extensive congressional consideration. The 
Tax Reduction Act of 1975 did increase the 
corporate surtax exemption from $25,000 to 
$50,000 nnd decrease the “normal” tax from 
22 to 20 percent on the first $25,000 of earn- 
ings. These changes, however, do not affect 
the tax impact on the great bulk of corporate 
earnings subject to the corporate surtax. 

As part of this on-going review of tax 
policies we also need to consider the infiuence 
on investment of our two-tier system of cor- 
porate taxation in which income is taxed 
once at the corporate level and again at the 
shareholder level. This approach discrimi- 
nates against corporate investors generally 
and small equity investors particularly. An 
individual in the 20 percent tax bracket in 
effect pays 48 percent at the corporate level 
and then an additional 20 percent on what is 
left for a total tax burden of 58.4 percent, or 
nearly three times his individual rate. If 
the individual is in the 70 percent bracket, 
he pays 48 percent at the corporate level and 
then an additional 70 percent on what is left. 
His total tax burden is 84.4 percent. If 
the same business could be conducted in a 
noncorporate form, the investors would pay 
only 20 and 70 percent respectively. 

Our tax system puts a great penalty on 
companies that must incorporate. Companies 
that do incorporate are those that have large 
capital needs that must be raised from many 
persons. We should keep in mind that our 
system of taxation bears more heavily on cor- 
porations than do the tax systems of almost 
every other major industrial nation. In the 
last few years our major trading partners 
have largely eliminated the classical two- 
tiered system of corporate taxation. Through 
& variety of mechanisms they have adopted 
systems of “integrating” the personal and 
individual income taxes so that the double 
taxation element is radically lessened, 

2. Investment Tax Credit (ITC)—Business 
firms have strongly supported the ITC as a 
major stimulus to additional capital invest- 
ment. Empirical studies do indicate that the 
amount of investment in machinery and 
equipment has increased when the ITC has 
been put into effect and has declined when 
it is suspended. Some critics believe, however, 
that the ITC simply influenced the timing 
and types of investment rather than in- 
creasing the total amount. 

Whichever view is correct, there was strong 
support for the investment tax credit pro- 
vision in the Tax Reduction Act of 1975 
which increased the credit to 10 percent for 
two years and removed the lower percentage 
limitation for utilities. Unfortunately, the 
investment tax credit has had an uncertain 
status since it was initiated January 1, 1962 
and businessmen are justifiably concerned 
about the stability of an incentive which has 
already been removed twice and then rein- 
stated, 

8. Depreciation guidelines—The amount 
of capital recovery charges permitted for tax 
purposes also influences the after-tax earn- 
ings available for private investment, In 1954 
the Internal Revenue Tax Code was changed 
to permit depreciation charges to be made 
on an accelerated basis. The official guide- 
lines were again liberalized in 1962, and in 
1971 the Asset Depreciation Range (ADR)— 
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along with the investment tax credit—was 
added to the regulations. 

The ADR rules allow companies to select a 
time period for calculating depreciation 
within a range of 20 percent above or below 
the Treasury guideline which specifies use- 
ful life periods for various assets. Despite 
these adjustments, American businesses com- 
plain that they have a competitive disad- 
vantage compared with some other nations. 
The figures summarized in Table 6 do indi- 
cate that American firms using both the ADR 
and the investment tax credit can recover 
55 percent of the value of new investments 
during the first three years, By comparison, 
the allowances in other nations are as fol- 
lows: Canada, 100 percent; France, 90.3 per- 
cent; Japan, 63.9 percent; United Kingdom, 
100 percent; and West Germany, 49.6 per- 
cent, It should be added that the U.S. posi- 
tion becomes more comparable by the 
seventh year, Various business groups have 
proposed further liberalization, such as a 
wider ADR percentage, but further consid- 
eration should be part of the general tax re- 
form analysis involving the Department of 
the Treasury and the Congress. 

4. Special Incentives—The government is 
frequently asked to provide special incentives 
in the form of reduced or delayed taxes, ac- 
celerated depreciation schedules, capital 
grants or other benefits to enhance the rate 
of return on capital investments. While such 
incentives are usually requested on the basis 
that they will contribute to the achievement 
of some national priority, it is usually dif- 
ficult to justify such special treatment. 

When special advantages are given to a 
specific industry or geographical region, oth- 
ers become relatively disadvantaged and it is 
very difficult for government authorities to 
determine which claims should be favored, 
particularly in a dynamic economy where 
priorities can change rapidly. While there 
may be a few specific situations where the 
government should intervene in the alloca- 
tion of resources which is now handled effi- 
ciently by the private markets, my over- 
whelming preference is to avoid the economie 
distortions which are found to occur. 

Corporate profitability 

The final area of concern that I want to 
address here is the future outlook for corpo- 
rate profitability. Such profits are, of course, 
the major incentive for additional invest- 
ment and an important source of funds for 
financing outlays, along with various exter- 
nal sources, In a fundamental sense profits 
are the driving force of our system—the en- 
gine that pulls the economic train for the 
85 percent of our work force still in the pri- 
vate sector—and they are just as much a 
“cost” of doing business as payments to 
workers, supplies of materials and services, 
taxes, etc. 

Unfortunately, corporate profits are too of- 
ten thought of as an unnecessary claim re- 
quired by greedy businessmen rather than 
the basic incentive in our economic system. 
Public opinion surveys in the 1930s and in 
more recent years are consistent in indi- 
cating that the general public thinks that 
profits account for approximately 28 per- 
cent of the sales dollar. The fact is, however, 
that profits account for approximately 5 
cents out of each dollar of sales. Actual 
earnings of business firms are thus far be- 
low what the general public—and some 
Members of Congress—perceive them to be. 
In fact, corporate profits will have to im- 
prove substantially in order to provide the 
necessary incentives and to make the nec- 
essary contribution to future investment 
outlays. My concern is that the negative 
attitudes about profits held by many Ameri- 
cans might become an unfortunate part of 
public policy. We must avoid legislation and 
regulation that is punitive of profits hon- 
estly earned. The result could only be that 
capital formation would be inhibited, and 
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the real purchasing power of wage earners 
would rise more slowly. We must always be 
alert to the fact that profits translate into 
jobs, higher wages, and an increased stand- 
ard of living for all of our people. 

One important reason why there is sọ 
much misunderstanding about corporate 
profitability is that our accounting system 
has not yet been able to adapt to the disrup- 
tive effects of the double-digit rate of infia- 
tion we have suffered. Inflation hurts in- 
vestment by increasing the prices of new as- 
sets and eroding the purchasing power of 
corporate earnings. Taxes must be paid on re- 
ported earhings even though these figures 
are exaggerated by inventory valuation 
profits and the inadequacy of capital recov- 
ery allowances, which are based on the his- 
torical costs of existing assets rather than 
the inflated outlays required for new assets, 
Inflation also disrupts investment by dis- 
couraging savings once the general public 
recognizes that the purchasing power of such 
commitments is eroded so quickly. 

Fortunately, the Department of Commerce 
publishes figures which attempt to adjust 
for the distorting effects of inventory valua- 
tion, the effects of accelerated depreciation 
methods and the understatement of capital 
recovery allowances based on historical cost 
asset values. The results of these adjust- 
ments are summarized in Table 7. These 
figures clearly indicate that adjusted after- 
tax profits of nonfinancial corporations as a 
share of national income and of the value of 
corporate output are far lower than the pub- 
lic opinion polls would suggest. Further- 
more, from a peak in 1965 through 1973 the 
relative share of corporate after-tax profits 
has declined by one half according to both 
measures. The same discouraging pattern 
results when these adjusted earnings figures 
are compared to the replacement value of 
capital assets to determine the rate of return 
on invested capital. From a peak rate of re- 
turn of 10 percent in 1965 this measure de- 
clined to 5.4 percent in 1970 before recover- 
ing to a level of 6.1 percent in 1973. The slug- 
gish economy of 1974 and 1975 will further 
reduce this figure. It is not unfair to say 
that the United States has been and re- 
mains today in a profits depression. Since the 
incentive for new investment ultimately de- 
pends upon sustaining an attractive rate of 
return on capital, this trend is particularly 
disturbing. 

It should be emphasized that all of these 
comparisons have been stated in current dol- 
lars which conceals the negative impact of 
inflation on the purchasing power of re- 
tained earnings. Professor John Lintner of 
Harvard University recently reported that 
the retained earnings of U.S. nonfinancial 
corporations were 77 percent lower in 1973 
than in 1965 if the figures are converted into 
constant dollars in order to remove the effects 

_of inflation and if adjustments are made to 

remove the effects of inventory valuation 
gains and the underreporting of depreciation 
changes based on historical costs. Without 
these adjustments, reported retained earn- 
ings in 1973 were 46 percent above the 1965 
figure? 

Because business firms cannot use “Phan- 
tom” earnings to acquire capital assets, the 
future pace of private investment will de- 
pend upon the growth of real profits. The 
government can influence the economic in- 
centives needed to stimulate investment 
through its tax policies, regulatory and ad- 
ministrative practices and various spending 
programs, but the private investment deci- 


aLintner, John, “Savings and Investment 


for Future Growth: 1975-6 and Beyond,” 
presented at a colloquium on “Answers to 
Inflation and Recession: Economic Policies 
for a Modern Society,” conducted by The 
Conference Board, Washington, D.C., April 
8-9, 1975, p. 15, 
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sion ultimately depends upon the rate of 
return expected and the availability of ade- 
quate financing at a reasonable cost. Gov- 
ernment officials and the general public must 
recognize the basic importance of corporate 
profitability and the disruptive effects of ex- 
cessive government spending pressures— 
pressures which create deficit financing re- 
quirements that take precedence over pri- 
vate investment needs in the capital mar- 
kets. This problem has not received adequate 
attention, 
IV. SUMMARY 

As we strive to end the most severe eco- 
nomic recession in our postwar experience, 
my deep and abiding concern about the 
future adequacy of capital investment will 
perhaps appear to be ill-timed to some an- 
alysts. There is extensive slack In our econ- 
omy with an unemployment rate near 9 per- 
cent and reduced rates of plant capacity 
utilization in many specific industries. The 
economic slide, however, will not last much 
longer, and we will again be reporting real 
growth gains before the end of the year. As 
the pace of economic activity accelerates, we 
will likely rediscover shortages of labor and 
production capacity. In fact, some industries 
still have high plant capacity utilization 
ratios, and many types of skilled labor will 
be difficult to find even in the early stages of 
economic recovery. In 1971 it was widely be- 
lieved that extensive slack existed but the 
economy was again operating at a very high 
rate of capacity by 1972 and shortages and 
explosive inflation soon occurred. 

Our statistics on plant capacity have al- 
ways been uncertain measures, and current 
economic conditions have motivated the De- 
partment of Commerce to give top priority 
to a comprehensive survey of production 
capacity as a basis for preparing more mean- 
ingful estimates of plant capacity utiliza- 
tion rates. It is ironic that such a funda- 
mental factor in preparing national eco- 
nomic policies has been based on such un- 
certain economic statistics. 

Dr. Pierre Rinfret, President of a well 
known economic consulting firm, Rinfret 
Boston Associates, Inc., has published an im- 
pressive study of the national production 
capacity which indicates that our current 
government statistics grossly underestimate 
the rate of capacity utilization in American 
industry and that there is virtually no re- 
serve capacity. His study estimates’ that the 
capacity utilization rate for manufacturing 
industries was 86.6 percent in 1974, (Table 
8), a figure well above the government's es- 
timate for 1974, of 78.9 percent. It should 
also be emphasized that the concept of op- 
erating at 100 percent of physical capacity 
is misleading. Over the last fifteen years the 
government figures indicate that manufac- 
turing capacity utilization has averaged only 
83 percent despite some periods of intense 
output. The highest figure reported by the 
government during this fifteen years was 91.9 
percent for 1966. Most companies need to pre- 
serve some reserve capacity to handle un- 
expected output requirements and to sub- 
stitute for operating assets which need re- 
pairs or replacement. Therefore, the existing 
government figures do not accurately meas- 
ure the realistic level of capacity utiliza- 
tion. 

Looking beyond the current problems of 
recession and sustaining an economic re- 
covery, the additional capital investment of 
at least $4 trillion from 1974 to 1985 repre- 
sents a major challenge to the future growth 
of our economy. We must also give careful 
attention to the problems of specific indus- 
tries in attracting needed investment for 
balanced growth. I am confident that these 
basic goals can be accomplished. But the 
desired results will require government pol- 
icles which will moderate inflation and bal- 
ance the Federal budget over time in order 
to avoid diverting needed capital away from 


Source: Department of Commerce, 
Analysis. 
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investment and into the financing of chronic 
government deficits. A continuation of the 
fiscal and monetary distortions of the past 
decade will only frustrate our capital invest- 
ment efforts and lead to still more serious 
economic problems in the future. 


Taste 1.—Average annual rate of change in 
real growth jor member nations of OECD, 
1960-70 

[In percent] 
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Source: Organization for Economic De- 
velopment and Cooperation. 
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TABLE 3.—OUTPUT AND INVESTMENT BY SECTOR 1969-71 AVERAGES 


{Current price percents] 
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TABLE 7.—DOMESTIC PROFITS OF NONFINANCIAL CORPORATIONS, REPORTED AND ADJUSTED, 1950-73 
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TABLE 8— CAPACITY UTILIZATION: MARCH 1975 
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NEED FOR VOLUNTARY ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, last week 
Senator HUMPHREY and I announced we 
would introduce a bill to establish a na- 
tional economic planning process under 
the direction of an Economic Planning 
Board. At our press conference I stated 
that the introduction of the bill would 


open a national debate on our economy 
and the role of planning in a democratic 
society. I am pleased that such a debate 
now seems underway—to judge from the 
number and variety of articles and edi- 
torials that have appeared on the subject. 

I did not expect that all the comments 
would be favorable—and indeed some 
have not been. However, we urgently 
need a thorough reexamination of our 
economy to determine how we can cor- 
rect its structural deficiencies without 
undercutting its strengths. Those who 
are willing to enter this debate seriously 
must recognize that planning, as our bill 
envisions it, can be a major factor to 
strengthen our economic institutions and 
to improve the operation of the free mar- 
ket. Planning in the United States will 
be uniquely American, voluntary and 
shaped by the forces of freedom of which 
the private sector is so critical an ele- 
ment in this society. I welcome a wide- 
ranging discussion on this issue. 

Mr. Presdent, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that. articles from the New York 
Times and the National Observer on 
planning be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with my statement at last week’s 
press conference. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A CALL For SOME Economic PLANNING 

The singular nature of the economy in 
1974-75, involving both severe recession and 
inflation, has provoked discussion among 
liberal economists, businessmen, labor lead- 
ers and politicians about how to avoid pe- 
riodic dislocations in the “free” enterprise 
system. 

One result of the discussion is a bill in- 
troduced by two liberal but “establishment” 
Senators, Hubert H. Humphrey and Jacob K. 
Javits. The bill calls for the establishment 
of an executive beard for national economic 
planning. 
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on a current rather than historical cost basis. Numbers in this 


ollowing table may not add because of rounding. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis 


The Senators argue that stable economie 
growth requires coordinated long-term pian- 
ning in such areas as employment, housing, 
agricultural and industrial production, re- 
source utilization and development. 

Senators Javits and Humphrey realistically 
do not expect their bill to pass in the near 
future, but say they seek to provoke serious 
discussion. Their proposal involves entirely 
voluntary compliance by business and labor 


_with any goals set. The planning board would 


make recommendations to Congress; and 
there too the proposals would be treated as 
any others coming from the Executive. 

The idea of economic planning by that 
name remains anathema to many, who con- 
tend it would lead to Government domina- 
tion of private enterprise. Leonard Wood- 
cock, president of the United Auto Workers 
union, however, favors the proposal on the 
ground that “experience has taught us that 
the unseen magic of the so-called free mar- 
ket does not work.” 

A PLANNED ECONOMY IN THE UNITED STATES? 
(By Jack Friedman) 


With the unemployment rate approaching 
9 per cent and inflation at a similar level 
Americans are very critical of the way In 
which national economic decisions are being 
made. 

The general belief is that policymakers 
do not anticipate upcoming problems and 
that current economic policy is determined 
by the timing of the next election. Under 
these conditions, it is felt, the winner of the 
1976 Presidential race may well be determined 
largely by the state of the economy and by 
a candidate's image as an economic problem 
solver, 

Democratic and Republican Presidential 
candidates alike, then, are searching for 
politically appealing economic proposals 
which are general in nature and do not com- 
mit them to definite programs. One of the 
most appealing will be national economic 
planning, 

Leonard Woodcock, head of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, puts the case 
this way: “We live in a large, complex tech- 
nological society in which planlessness means 
massive dislocations. It is a crime to allow 
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millions of workers to lose their jobs be- 
cause we refuse to plan.” 

Although widely practiced in Western 

Europe, planning was for years associated 
here with Communist central planning alone. 
It has not been attempted in the United 
States in peacetime since the National Re- 
sources Planning Board of the New Deal 
days. 
A change in thinking has recently occurred, 
America’s economic turmoil during the last 
decade has created a new open-mindedness 
throughout the United States, even among 
businessmen, toward the idea of national 
planning. 

Just last week Senators Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Democrat of Minnesota, and Jacob K. 
Javits, Republican of New York, introduced 
the first bill that would establish national 
planning here, creating a Federal agency, 
the Economic Planning Board. The legisla- 
tion has had the backing of a private group 
including Nobel Prize-winning economist 
Wassily Leontief; Robert V. Roosa, partner 
in Brown Brothers, Harriman, and Mr. Wood- 
cock, 

But economic planning is an idea that is 
not well understood in the United States. As 
John Dunlap, Secretary of Labor, observes, 
“It’s hard to discuss planning because almost 
nobody knows what it means.” 

In a basic sense, planning simply means 
thinking ahead to prepare for the future. 

Short-term economic thinking goes on 
continuously throughout the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Such activity is fragmented. It 
usually focuses on specific issues or agri- 
cultural price supports. Often the objectives 
and implementation of different programs 
conflict. 

The new Senate and House Budget Com- 
mittees provide a Congressional overview of 
spending levels and priorities instead of the 
usual piecemeal approach. Their activity ts a 
step. toward planning. 

In contrast, the Humphrey-Javits bill 
would establish comprehensive planning, 
with consideration of the economy as a whole 
or major sectors of it over a long period of 
time. A plan might include projections of 
gross national product, investment, em- 
ployment, prices, government spending, 
taxes and other factors. When imbalances 
between national needs and resources are 
identified, specific actions could be taken to 
correct them. 

According to this concept, the plan, cov- 
ering six years, would be & guiding docu- 
ment for the executive branch. It would be 
revised and extended every two years. The 
President would submit it for congressional 
approval through a joint resolution. New ap- 
propriations or laws needed to Implement 
the plan would require legislative authoriza- 
tion. 

The first step in establishing United States 
planning would be to improve data collec- 
tion, and forecasting capabilities. 
The incompleteness and decentralization 
until recently of data gathering on energy 
is cited as an example of the general weak- 
ness of current collection methods. 

While improved forecasting is widely sup- 

as an objective, many experts are 
skeptical about its feasibility based on recent 
experience. 

William Fellner, who recently served on the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors, 
has observed, “The success of long-term fore- 
casting to date has been quite limited.” 

Until the results of forecasting are widely 
accepted, the resistance to using them to 
guide policy will be powerful. 

Many businessmen, labor leaders and 
economists see national planning as helping 
industry and government anticipate prob- 
lems and design long-term programs. They 
want a plan to be tied to the formulation 
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of government monetary, fiscal and spending 
policies. 

This approach contrasts to planning in- 
volving direct control over the private sec- 
tor such as preferential credit allocations or 
price and wage controls. 

James Balog, chairman of the Wall Street 
firm of William D. Witter, Inc., argues, “We 
wouldn't run our families the way we run 
the economy. We try to have a boom during 
an election year at the price of recessions 
in between. Corporations plan and the gov- 
ernment should, too. Planning could help us 
look beyond the next election.” 

Henry Ford 2d, chairman of the Ford 
Motor Company, speaks out frequently in 
favor of planning, as long as it does not 
lead to new Federal controls. 

Mr. Ford believes that the shortages in 
the supply of metals and other materials 
seen in 1973 and 1974 could have been antic- 
ipated if there had been planning. Secre- 
tary Dunlop has already begun to warn that 
prosperity after the current recession will 
be cut short unless Federal officials begin 
to deal now with likely industrial capacity 
bottlenecks. 

Despite the support for planning without 
direct controls, there is fear that it could 
create momentum toward such controls, fears 
that spur often violent opposition. 

Walter Wriston, chairman of the First 
National City Bank, believes that the Leon- 
tief group “is pressing for a program designed 
to destroy the free-market system and with 
it our personal liberty. National economic 
planning would be delegated to bureaucrats 
who like all regulators would then require 
arbitrary power to enforce each decision.” 

Conservative Senator James Buckley of 
New York agrees: “The economic efficiency 
which comes from the free-market system 
is the key to satisfying human needs. Plan- 
ning will systematically inhibit industry's 
ability to respond to the wishes of individ- 
usis.” 

EH Shapiro, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee at the Travelers Corporation, asks: 
“How do you keep planners, who believe that 
they have a better vision of the future than 
anyone else, from eventually trying to run 
the private sector as a self-appointed elite?” 

On the other hand, many believe that 
planning does not necessarily lead to elitism 
or strong government controls. “The fear of 
controls is exaggerated,” says Prof. Paul 
Samuelson of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a winner of the Nobel Prize in 
economics. 

Interestingly enough, many conservatives 
tend to envision the planning elite as being 
dominated by liberal economists and profes- 
sors who want to move toward more govern- 
ment spending and control. Many liberals, 
meanwhile, fear that the elite would be dom- 
inated by conservative business interests 
which would use planning to suppress eco- 
nomic reform and to support big business. 

Kenneth Arrow, a Nobel Prize-winning 
economist at Harvard, speculates, “If the 
economic stakes in planning were ever high 
enough, business interests would try to use 
planning to maintain the status quo. They 
would be tempted to corrupt the system for 
their own advantage.” 

Thus basic questions must be asked: What 
is the purpose of planning and whose values 
will predominate? Should we plan for greater 
material growth or for qualitative change in 
American life such as improved urban living 
and environmental protection? 

George Meany, head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, argues: 

“We need long-range economic planning 
and priorities to minimize unforeseen major 
developments and reduce the degree to 
which American society has stumbled and 
fumbled along in the past few years,” he 
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says. “As an example, the United States was 
not prepared for the urban crisis of the 
1960’s—which could have been foreseen by 
sensible long-range economic planning in 
the 1950's.” 

Almost all non-Communist countries do 
attempt some form of planning, Cooperation 
of the private sector is not legally manda- 
tory, but powerful government inducements 
usually exist, most notably preferential 
credit allocations. France, Great Britain and 
Japan are distinetive examples, 

France has the best known system, called 
“Indicative planning.” It is called that be- 
cause it indicates where the economy and 
government policies will be heading but does 
not coerce industry into fulfilling plan ob- 
jectives, The lessened uncertainty which 
results is intended to aid businessmen in 
evaluating their long term investments. 

Bruce Scott and John McArthur, profes- 
sors at the Harvard Business School, reached 
a very different conclusion, however, after a 
three-year analysis of French planning. 

According to Professor Scott, currently a 
trustee of the Penn Central, “France's Min- 
istry of Finance as well as industry execu- 
tives generally disregard the plans. When 
the Government allocates credit or inter- 
venes in the private sector, which occurs 
often, it isn’t done with the plan in mind.” 

The fact that plans often become simply 
academic documents is a common complaint 
among economists. Nevertheless, many of 
them believe that the process of creating a 
plan In ftself can be of great value, drawing 
all interested groups into a national dia- 
logue on long-term priorities and programs. 

British planning began during World War 
II. The Labor Party, with its ambitious pro- 
gram of nationalization, extended it into the 
peacetime years. 

But plans of the Conservative and Labor 
Parties alike have been continually revised 
and then dropped as rapidly changing inter- 
national economic conditions forced the 
adoption of numerous short-term economic 
policies. 

The current Labor Government has pro- 
posed the concept of a “planning agreement” 
under which a company would make pledges 
regarding investment and employment for 
the following three years and in conjunc- 
tion the Government would promise to main- 
tain a certain level of financial assistance. 

In Japan, industrial associations and gov- 
ernment agencies meet to project future 
growth of key industries and investment pri- 
orities. Government policies are defined and 
coordinated as a result of this informal proc- 
ess as well as through the formal five-year 
plans which the Economic Planning Agen- 
cy creates. 

Business cooperation is not mandatory, the 
Government uses credit policies and infor- 
mal “administrative guidance” to induce co- 
operation. Many Western executives believe 
that Japan has the most-planned capitalist 
economy in the world and that it has been 
quite successful despite the nation's pollu- 
tion and urbanization problems. 

Norway and Sweden are cited by Professor 
Leontief as successful examples of planning. 
He particularly admires their data collec- 
tion, coordination and analysis activity. 

But the professor believes that “America 
cannot import a planning system from 
abroad. Countries differ in their planning 
methods because the countries themselves 
differ. We should want and expect a dis- 
tinctive American style.” 

Many other countries have parliamentary 
systems involving a unified executive and 
legislative majority. In contrast, the United 
States has a check-and-balance system with 
divisions between the President and Con- 
gress; among Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments, and among agencies within the 
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same Administration. This may protect 
against excesses by planners and politicians. 
On, the other hand, some argue that such 
institutional fragmentation would obstruct 
agreement on a plan and prevent continuity 
and coordination in its execution. 

At this time Congress, the Administration, 
the business sector and labor are increasingly 
receptive to planning—if it does not lead to 
government control over industry. Sentiment 
is growing in the United States for more 
long-term, coordinated government ap- 
proaches to economic problems, And this is 
the substance of planning. 

Bu. Orrrks PLANNING AS THE 
ANSWER 
(By William J. Lanouette) 

Frequently in this capital city, profoundly 
important legislation is introduced with 
almost no notice, and that appeared to hap- 
pen last week. For years economists, poli- 
ticians, businessmen, and labor leaders have 
been fighting over who should control the 
economy, and how that might be done. Now 
a bipartisan bill, to set the ground rules for 
planning our economy has been introduced 
in Congress. It is a measure that is sure to 
embroil spokesmen and lobbyists of all polit- 
ical and economic persuasions in a long and 
tough debate. 

Supporters of the effort to make long- 
range economic plans see it as the only way 
to control our gigantic, boom-and-bust econ- 
omy. But opponents regard it as a long step 
toward socialism and dictatorship. 

“This is the most important piece of legis- 
lation I have authored in 25 years of public 
service,” proclaimed Sen. Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota Democrat and chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee. “I say this be- 
cause the legislation will fundamentally re- 
form the Federal Government's management 
of economic affairs, which in turn will sig- 
nificantly improve the performance of the 
American economy. This legislation is the 
key to putting the nation back on the road 
to economic prosperity.” 

VOLUNTARY CO-OPERATION 

The Balanced Growth and Economic Plan- 
ning Act of 1975 was cosponsored by New 
York Sen. Jacob Javits, the joint commit- 
tee’s senior Republican. “Many people are 
reluctant to consider the need for planning 
in this country because of its perjorative con- 
notations,” Javits said. “At bottom they are 
convinced that planning means regimenta- 
tion, the loss of economic freedom, and the 
end of the American free-enterprise SyS- 
tem,” a view Javits dismisses as “highly 
erroneous.” 

The new planning bill would create a sys- 
tem that combines policy decisions by the 
Government agencies with voluntary co- 
operation by business, state, and local inter- 
ests. 

Long-range economic plans for the nation 
woule be made by three new Government 
bodies, then scrutinized by Congress. The 
three would be: 

A three-member Economic Planning 
Board, appointed by the President and set 
up in the Office of the President, This board 
would have a division. of economic informa- 
tion, to develop and distribute data on the 
economy from public and private. sources, 

A Council on Economic Planning, com- 
posed of some Cabinet members and other 
high-ranking Federal officials. 

An Advisory Committee on Economic 
Planning, with four members appointed by 
the President, four by the Speaker of the 
House, and four by the President of the 
Senate. 

Under the Humphrey-Javits proposal, the 
Economics Board—after public 
hearings to gain the views of private, state, 
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and local spokesmen would submit a bal- 
anced-economic-growth plan to the council 
for its approval. The Council on Economic 
Planning would review the plan, possibly 
revise it, and submit it to the President. 
The Advisory Committee would help pro- 
vide the board and the council with the 
views of the public, business, labor, and con- 
sumer groups. 

Every two years, under the new bill, the 
President would be required to submit a 
Balanced Economic Growth Plan to Con- 
gress, together with the board’s report. 
Copies would also go to governors, and other 
state and local officials, 

CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


The Joint Economic Committee would 
then hold public hearings on the President's 
plan, compiling the views of each standing 
committee in Congress, and reports from the 
governors. Within 105 days after the Presi- 
dent submits his plan, the joint committee 
would have to report to the House and Sen- 
ate a concurrent resolution approving, dis- 
approving, or amending all or part of the 
pian. Congress, in turn, would be required 
to act on the pian within 135 days after it 
is submitted by the President. If the entire 
plan is disapproved, the President would 
have to revise and resubmit it, 

Supporters of the planning bill, who spoke 
in its favor last .week, included a Nobel 
laureate in economics, Wassily Leontief; 
United Auto Workers President Leonard 
Woodcock; and industrialist J. Irwin 
Miller, chairman of the Cummins Engine Co. 
“Those who compare the functioning of the 
market mechanism in a free economy—the 
interplay of the impersonal forces of demand 
and supply—with the automatic operation 
of a gigantic electronic computer are right,” 
Leontief said. “However, anyone who has had 
practical experience with large computers 
knows that they do break down.” 

“We seem to have no means for stopping 
inflation other than unemployment,” Miller 
said, “and no means for eliminating unem- 
ployment other than inflation. Without tak- 
ing careful look at the consequences of our 
combined public and private actions, we have 
allowed problems to multiply, swings in the 
economic cycle to become more erratic, and 
prospects for a stable economy to diminish.” 

“The need for long-range, democratic eco- 
nomic planning on a national basis has ney- 
er been more urgent,” Woodcock said. “We 
have lived too long with boom and bust. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the unseen magic 
of the'so-called free market does not work." 

But critics of the plan are quick to speak 
out too. In a guest column for Newsweek 
entitled “An Economic Police State,” Walter 
Wriston, chairman of Citicorp warned before 
the bill was introduced that “the founders 
of our country were distrustful of the con- 
centration of power. An attempt to end-run 
this principle under the guise of national 
economic planning would succeed in destroy- 
ing both our personal liberty and our pro- 
ductive power.” And George Hagedorn, vice 
president and chief economist of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, said, “It’s a 
general belief among most businessmen that 
the economic problems of our country don’t 
cail for further government inyolvement; in- 
deed, these problems are the result of too 
much government intervention already.” 

But Humphrey seemed undaunted by his 
critics, and continued crusading for his bill, 
“Planning must be open and democratic,” 
he said. “Long-term economic policy is too 
important to leave to the economists.” And 
there seems to be some public support for 
Government economic planning. A Federally 
financed survey of public opinion, released 
last week, showed that 56 per cent of those 
surveyed want more Government economic 
regulation, and 35 per cent want less. 
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JAVITS/HUMPHREY PROPOSE LEGISLATION FOR 
LONG-TERM ECONOMIC PLANNING 


In the next few days, Senator Humphrey 
and I will introduce the Balanced Growth 
and Economic Planning Act of 1975. I regard 
this bill as one of the most important we 
shall deal with in this Congress, and a logical 
and necessary complement to the Budget Act 
passed last year. 

Many people are reluctant to consider the 
need for planning in this country because of 
its pejorative connotations. At bottom they 
are convinced that planning means regimen- 
tation, the loss of economic freedom and the 
end of the American free enterprise system. 

This concern proceeds from the assumption 
that planning will dictate economic activity 
and supplant the free market. This assump- 
tion is highly erroneous in the case of our 
bill for several reasons: first, the Economic 
Planning Board cannot tell anyone what to 
do—its powers are those of persuasion—not 
direction. Second, the planning process brings 
in all parties and interests and requires the 
approval of Congress—it will open up eco- 
nomic debate in this country rather than 
limit it. 

I view this press conference today as the 
opening of a great national debate on the 
American economy, its directions in the next 
decade, and the role of economic planning— 
tree of coercion direct, or indirect—in a dem- 
ocratic society. We have to face squarely the 
issue of whether this nation intends to pur- 
sue an essentially unplanned course—rely- 
ing on increasingly questionable means to 
promote growth, reduce unemployment, and 
check inflation—or to recognize the absolute 
necessity for a coordinated, rational approach 
to our interconnected problems. 

Our economy is in its worst state since 
the Depression. Large-scale unemployment— 
aimost 9% and rising—means tragedy for 
individual families and lost production for 
the nation—a cumulative loss of real poten- 
tial output estimated at almost $350 billion 
over the next five years. Meanwhile, basic 
human needs are inadequately fulfilled: large 
numbers of Americans lack basic medical 
care, housing costs are soaring beyond the 
reach of even middle class families, New 
York City is fiat broke, and an enormous 
unemployment rate among teenagers—40% 
for black teenagers—attest to the inability 
of our society to provide useful employment 
for this volative age group. Is it possible 
to believe that we have reached this state 
because this is what the American people 
want? 

Moreover, it is increasingly difficult to 
argue that merely reflating consumer demand 
for the same products that have used our 
resources so profiigately and have produced 
so much environmental damage will solve 
our economic problems. Bad as is our present 
condition, the outlook for the longer term 
could be far more serious if we do not begin 
to deal wisely with certain fundamental 
and structural aspects of the economy. 

Let me list a few areas in which we have 
yet to reach agreement or even begin to move 
to provide long-term solutions: energy, long- 
term capital requirements, endemic high 
unemployment, transportation, and food and 
raw material requirements: We know these 
problems will not solv themselves. The 
longer we delay, the more we foreclose our 
options and the greater the cost of ultimate 
solutions, 

We also know that our problems are inter- 
connected—an enormous tangle that cannot 
be unknotted by pulling on one string. Short- 
run solutions and treating issues in isola- 
tion can progressively worsen our economy, 
undermine our national strength and weaken 
our national character, Already a number of 
economists are fearful of a new round of 
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inflation picking up speed in 1976, producing 
renewed shortages in productive capacity, 
accentuating the unresolved worldwide 
problems over food, energy, and raw mate- 
rials, and leading to an even worse recession 
by late 1977. 

The prospect is intolerable. But, honestly, 
how do we intend to deal with such possi- 
bilities? We cannot solve our economic prob- 
lems through piecemeal legislation. We face 
the same urgent need for a comprehensive, 
rational approach that led Congress to pass 
the Budget Act for annual budget purposes 
and to submit to the discipline of the budget 
process. Our legislation today seeks to do 
for the government's role in dealing with 
the national economy what the Budget Act 
did for the budget. 

Planning will be what we make it. There 
is absolutely no evidence that planning leads 
to a particular economic system. Planning is 
& neutral tool that adapts to the character 
of a country. Planning is socialistic in Russia 
because of Marxist policy. In France, how- 
ever, the planning process conforms to 
French political philosophy and in fact has 
been regarded as favoring the business com- 
munity. 

I want to stress that planning has nothing 
whatsoever to do with greater government 
interference in the private sector. Opponents 
do not seem to believe that rational planning 
can be a force for improving competition or 
for abolishing outdated government regula- 
tion. Why not? Why should a government 
planning agency have a bias against capital 
formation or economic growth? 

It is also assumed that in the absence of 
planning there will be less government regu- 
lation of the economy. Since we had wage 
and price controls in the absence of plan- 
ning and are likely to have worse controls in 
the future if we persist in short-term rem- 
edies, the opposite is the more likely case. 
There will be more overlapping and incon- 
sistent regulation in the absence of planning. 

However, government involvement In the 
economy is here to stay. Government is more 
involved because our economy is far more 
complex, because we face environmental and 
resource limitations for the first time, and 
because social objectives are pursued more 
vigorously. None of these constraints will 
vanish In the absence of planning. Instead, 
the pressures on the economy will continue 
to mount, we will continue to waste re- 
sources, and we will fritter away our eco- 
nomic strength through short-term, con- 
tradictory and perhaps even self-defeating 
measures. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
TURKEY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consideration 
of S. 846, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


A bill (S. 846) to authorize the further 
suspension of prohibitions against military 
assistance to Turkey, and for other purposes, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On whose time? 

Mr. CASE. Well, I think we can take it 
on my time on the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be a quorum 
call to be charged to neither side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 846, a bill to authorize 
the suspension of prohibitions against 
military assistance to Turkey in effect 
since last February 5. I shall speak in a 
spirit of compromise, which all my col- 
leagues understand is the essence of par- 
liamentary procedure. In supporting a 
measure which I realize is highly con- 
troversial, I will do my level best to avoid 
taking sides in the on-going quarrels 
between two of our best friends in the 
Mediterranean. I will refrain from ad- 
jJudicating matters beyond by ability to 
resolve. 

At the outset, I would like to make it 
clear just what this bill does and does 
not do. It does revoke on a very con- 
tingent basis a judgment made by the 
Senate last year concerning military as- 
sistance to Turkey. On the other hand, 
it retains the prohibition against Turkey 
violating the cease-fire on Cyprus and 
against its increasing its forces on that 
island or sending to the island any U.S.- 
implements of war. 

Equally importantly, the bill adds a 
provision that the President shall sub- 
mit to the Congress within 30 days after 
enactment of the bill, and at the end 
of each succeeding 30 day period, “a re- 
port on progress made during such pe- 
riod, toward the conclusion of a negoti- 
ated settlement of the Cyprus conflict.” 

Let us be very candid about this issue. 
We in the Senate, if S. 846 is approved, 
will be mitigating the terms of the action 
which we took at the end of 1974. But 
I use the word “mitigating” advisedly. 
This certainly is no carte blanche to the 
Turks to take any action, especially re- 
lating to the use of U.S. weaponry, to 
embark on further military actions on 
Cyprus. On the contrary, the inhibitions 
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against such action have been reaffirmed 
in this bill. 

I believe that my colleagues realize 
that leaders on both sides of the aisle 
have joined with me, the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and with the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Armed 
Services Committee in supporting this 
legislation. We have not taken this action 
lightly; neither do we urge it upon our 
colleagues with unalloyed enthusiasm. 
Like any compromise, this is an imper- 
fect legislative device which we recog- 
nize is no panacea or cure-all. 

Members of the Senate have examined 
this issue at exhaustive length. Indeed, 
the Recon in the closing months of 1974 
contains every conceivable expression of 
views about the Turkish actions on 
Cyprus last summer. I need not and 
will not rehearse all the arguments 
made on both sides of the question. By 
the same token, I do not quarrel with 
any particular point of view which has 
been argued at great length and often 
most persuasively. But I would submit 
that the time has come for us to work 
through the clouds of argumentation and 
to focus on the basic interests of the 
United States in this issue. Without ex- 
aggeration or amplification, it is accu- 
rate to say that the security of our coun- 
try is involved in retaining certain mili- 
tary facilities which are jeopardized by 
Turkey’s natural resentment over ex- 
cessively punitive legislation we enacted 
last year. 

At no point have I and other sponsors 
of this bill chosen sides between Greece 
and Turkey. I trust we have understood 
the depth and breadth of the emotion 
which has been engendered and ex- 
pressed by those who have tended to 
lose sight of the central issue at stake: 
the fact of the matter is, that both 
Greece and Turkey are close and valued 
allies of the United States, both histori- 
cally and under the existing provisions 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. It is in 
our vital interest, as well as in the inter- 
ests of both countries we are discussing, 
to bring about a reconciliation. 

There are those who wish to harp upon 
the developments following the First 
World War; there are those who wish 
to go back in time through several cen- 
turies of history. But those who argue 
in these terms should be reminded most 
forcibly that the theoretical case against 
a reconciliation of French and German 
difficulties involved arguments going 
even further back into history. 

We are not arguing history, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are confronted with current 
realities. If France and West Germany, 
which had been at odds for something 
like 1,000 years, could compose their dif- 
ferences and become close allies, it gives 
me reason to believe in the remaining 
force of rationality in this imperfect 
world. Nothing could please me more 
than to find a comparable process of 
accomplishment taking place between 
Greece and Turkey. I, myself, have no 
commitment to theses adopted by either 
country—although I hope I understand 
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the feelings of both parties to the quar- 
rel. I urge my colleagues on this occasion 
to follow my lead in eschewing judg- 
ments on ancient history and even upon 
more recent historical events which have 
given no comfort to any of us. 

Let us understand clearly that Turkey 
has regarded our action of last autumn 
as the creation of an “embargo” against 
that country. The word “embargo” will 
strike us as a misnomer, because tech- 
nically such an action in international 
law is an act of war. Certainly many 
of us had no intention of treating Turkey 
in such a fashion. 

The fact remains that the measures 
we approved last year did amount to an 
embargo against the Turks. I understand 
and sympathize to a degree with the 
measures which were taken. Yet I can- 
not help but feel that we did not realize 
the lengths to which we went, under the 
Foreign Assistance Act provisions, in 
cutting off military equipment deliveries 
to Turkey. It has not just been a matter 
of military aid in the sense that we 
usually discuss the term: the Congress 
adopted a measure which prevented not 
only defense cash sales but even com- 
mercial cash sales. I believe that many of 
us felt at the time that these measures 
were too extreme but that the provisions 
of the Foreign Assistance Act left us few 
options. 

What I am advancing in supporting S. 
846 is indeed an option. It does undo to a 
certain extent the actions taken by the 
Congress toward the end of 1974. On the 
other hand, it only goes back to the 
status quo ante in a tentative and care- 
fully circumscribed way. What we are 
presenting is truly a compromise, 

It will be noted that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations approved the bill be- 
fore us by a narrow margin. Tt will also 
be noted that there was discussion of a 
possible alternative in the form of a 
Senate resolution encouraging the Presi- 
dent to use his waiver authority under 
section 614(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act to make available to Turkey up to 
$50 million in grant aid if he deems such 
& course “important to the security of the 
United States.” 

The President has not chosen to em- 
ploy his waiver authority for a very 
obvious and good reason: if he did so, he 
would appear to be flouting the expressed 
views of the Congress as a whole—and 
we must remember that the House of 
Representatives has not yet had an op- 
portunity to record its collective judg- 
ment on this question. Therefore, it is 
entirely understandable to me, and I 
believe creditable on the part of the 
President that our Chief Executive has 
preferred to deal with the issue squarely 
and not through some seeming subter- 
fuge. I consider the President correct in 
his judgment and I praise him for his 
refusal to work through some sort of 
“backdoor device.” 

Let us put this bill in the context of 
current developments. There is the firm 
conviction of the executive branch of 
our Government that the approval of 
S. 846 by the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee has been a factor in encour- 
aging the Greek and Turkish-Cypriot 
factions to meet in Vienna and the 
Turkish and Greek foreign ministers to 
meet in Rome. It is the further belief of 
the executive branch that if the full Sen- 
ate acts favorably on the pending legisla- 
tion, there will be additional movement 
in the direction of compromising Greek 
and Turkish differences. In the absence 
of any information to the contrary, Iam 
quite ready to accept the judgment ex- 
pressed by the highest officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government. 

We should remember, Mr. Presdent, 
that the Secretary of State is on the way 
to a meeting of the Central Treaty Orga- 
nization, CENTO, of whch Turkey is a 
prominent member. The Secretary will 
then go on to a NATO meeting at the end 
of the month which will be attended by 
the President of the United States. Cer- 
tainly the leadership of the Senate has 
made it clear that it wishes to give Presi- 
dent Ford all possible support in making 
the NATO meeting a success. I do not be- 
lieve there is a single Member of this body 
who does not believe that the North At- 
lantic Alliance is absolutely essential to 
the security and foreign policy interests 
of the United States. Many of us have 
had occasion in recent weeks—especially 
in reaction to the unfortunate develop- 
ments in Southeast Asia—to reaffirm 
wholeheartedly our commitment to the 
defense and well-being of countries in 
Europe, believing these objectives to be 
identical with the interests of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, no one realizes better 
than I that we could quarrel about the 
terms of S. 846 almost interminably. 
Moreover, I recognize it is not beyond the 
wit of any of us to suggest some amend- 
ment of S. 846. But I do not think that 
this would be a constructive action which 
would help either the United States or 
our Greek and Turkish allies. Let us in- 
stead put aside the fruitless examination 
of past events, and do our best to en- 
courage the President to assist a recon- 
ciliation between two countries with 
whom we have had close and mutually 
beneficial ties for a quarter-century. This 
is no time for profitless quarrels about 
developments which are best left to his- 
torians. We niust look forward, and not 
backward. 

It is in this spirit, Mr. President, that I 
ask my colleagues to act promptly and 
favorably on the pending legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPAREMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I heard most of the distinguished 
chairman’s remarks. I heard no refer- 
ence to the growing of poppies in Turkey. 
As I recall, we have looked at this mat- 
ter several times. The first time the Sen- 
ate voted, it was because of concern with 
the growing of poppies in Turkey and the 
drug problem in this country that was 
involved, not the Cyprus situation. Has 
there been any change in the Turkish 
ponnn with regard to the drug prob- 
em 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not prepared 
to answer that question. However, I will 
say this: I do not think the Senator is 
correct in saying that the decision the 
other time was based on the growing of 
poppies. Actually, it was largely a mat- 
ter of events on Cyprus. 

The Turks had moved in, and it was 
alleged—and I believe not contested— 
that they had used American equipment 
to go in there, along with their own, and 
that such U.S. arms were not supposed 
to be used that way. 

As a matter of fact, I had a talk with 
some of the Turkish officials about the 
time they moved into Cyprus, and I told 
them, very frankly, that I thought they 
went in too far and too aggressively and 
that I thought they should pull back 
and reduce their troop force. I felt that 
all along. There has been some slight 
troop reduction. 

I think there have been some under- 
standings. As I pointed out in my re- 
marks, the ministers of the two coun- 
tries recently have been meeting. I be- 
lieve that President Ford will meet with 
both of them on the trip he is going to 
make very soon. 

I believe we have a very good chance— 
more than just good; I think we have 
an extraordinary opportimity—to see 
Turkey and Greece settle this matter 
through negotiation. I do not believe that 
whether or not we give them arms nec- 
essarily controls that action. We should 
give them a chance to work out their 
differences. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. I am in gen- 
eral agreement with the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the distinguished chairman. 

Turkey has been a good ally of this 
country. Turkey did have its troops in 
Korea, in some force, and they account- 
ed for themselves in a very favorable and 
able way. 

I am aware of the location of Turkey, 
next to the Soviet Union. I have been 
there and talked with the people in both 
Turkey and Greece. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). The Senator from Virginia does 
not have the floor. The Senator from 
Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for a question. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I have been inter- 
ested in the recitation by the Senator 
from Virginia of Turkey’s assistance to 
the United States, not that it is really 
germane to this bill. Is the Senator aware 
of the role Turkey did or did not play in 
terms of overflights of Turkey at the 
time of the Yom Kippur war? 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. I am aware 
that we had no real friends at that time. 
Quite frankly, I was not in sympathy 
with using American planes to supply 
Israel. So we may have a difference of 
opinion there. 

Mr. President, I do not want to get 
into that, because I would like to zero in 
my remarks on the NATO situation. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator from 
Virginia was talking about poppies, and 
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later he got on the great assistance that 
Turkey was to us in Korea. I just want 
the record to show that Turkey prevented 
us from using air space to overfly the 
country of Turkey at the time of the 
Yom Kippur war, and the record speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am concerned about our NATO 
alliance, and I am concerned about each 
nation within the free world doing its 
fair share. 

I assume the Senator is yielding fur- 
ther. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think Turkey is 
one of our strongest allies in probably 
the most important mutual defense set- 
up we have today, and that is NATO. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Is it not a 
fact that we have very few troops in 
Turkey—perhaps 7,000 troops, something 
like that? In Greece, we also have very 
few troops. But both the Greeks and the 
Turks are using their own forces. The 
Turks will not permit the Greeks to com- 
mand them, and the Greeks will not have 
the Turks command them; but both are 
willing to have the United States com- 
mand their NATO forces in their respec- 
tive countries. It is a situation I wish 
we had in the other NATO nations, so 
that we would not have to send a num- 
ber of American troops in the common 
NATO defense. 

My inclination is to work this matter 
out. However, the thrust of my inquiry 
is this: Is Turkey attempting to cooperate 
with us on the drug problem? That is a 
serious problem. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I said, I do not 
have current information on that, and 
I do not know the details. However, I do 
know this: Both Greece and Turkey are 
our good allies, and nothing in the pro- 
posed legislation will hurt either Greece 
or Turkey. There is nothing to harm 
either one. It will be helpful to both. I 
hope the Senate agrees to it. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Can the 
Senator express an opinion, as chairman 
of our committee dealing with this field? 
In the event this resolution is passed, 
would the Senator have any feeling as to 
whether Turkey might take further ag- 
gressive action? Frankly, I do not con- 
done the action that the Turks took in 
Cyprus. I realize that there can be a 
difference of opinion and some justifica- 
tion may be expressed by some. I feel 
that they were unjustified. Does the Sen- 
ator have any feeling about what effect, 
if any, the passage of this resolution 
would have on any further aggressive 
action—at least, what I term aggressive 
action—by the Turks against another 
nation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that this is 
the easiest way to help heal the rift that 
came between the two countries in con- 
nection with Cyprus. I do not think we 
will have any other trouble. As I say, I 
think the legislation that we have pro- 
posed is good for both countries. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Presicent——— 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has no time. 
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Mr. EAGLETON. I thought the 2 hours 
were in the control of the Senator from 
Missouri in opposition to S. 846. That 
is the agreement I had with the distin- 
guished majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) . 

Will the distinguished acting Repub- 
lican leader, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, yield to me the time in opposition, 
if that is not covered by the unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
covered by a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey will be happy to yield such time as 
the Senator from Missouri wants, if the 
Senator will permit him—— 

Mr. EAGLETON. Will the Senator 
yield me 2 hours on the bill so that I, in 
turn, can yield portions of it to other 
Senators who wish to speak in opposi- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement is for 4 hours of debate, to 
be equally divided and under the con- 
trol of the minority and majority leaders. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, we shall be 
happy to work it out. 

Mr. EAGLETON. We do have 2 hours 
in opposition to the bill, That was the 
understanding with the distinguished 
majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate on this bill is limited to 4 
hours. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The custom is to di- 
vide the time, 2 hours in support and 2 
hours in opposition. That is the under- 
standing I had with the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I do not 
know about the understanding. The only 
thing I know is the record. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I know we 
can work this matter out to the satis- 
faction of everyone and I shall cooperate 
and I know the chairman, my colleague 
from Alabama, wiil. My only thought is 
that perhaps there will be other Senators 
besides the Senator from Missouri who 
may want to speak in opposition. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I am sure there will. 
I wanted to yield on that to Senator 
Jackson of Washington and to Senator 
Bentsen of Texas. 

Mr. CASE, I had not known what the 
arrangement is. I take it when the ar- 
rangement is the same as the usual one, 
then the minority has the time at its 
disposal. I know that we shall work this 
out in an equitable way and time in op- 
position will be given to the extent that 
the Senator wants. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The majority leader 
is now on the floor. He understood that 
2 hours were to be yielded to me in op- 
position to the bill. Even though it was 
not covered in a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, that was the thrust of our agree- 
ment. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, That is correct. 

Mr, CASE. The matter will be worked 
out equitably, Iam sure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right, 2 
hours to the Senator and 2 hours 

Mr. CASE. Before the discussion starts, 
Mr. President, I wish to make one re- 
quest and in order to insure everybody's 
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happiness, I ask that the chairman yield 
to me 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I happen to support this 
action very strongly. I think it is most 
desirable for us to take this action now, 
for all the reasons stated by the chair- 
man of our committee. Among those rea- 
sons, of course, is the importance of evi- 
dencing our enormously strong interest 
in the preservation and strengthening of 
NATO and of every component of NATO, 
including, particularly, these two fine 
countries with which we are presently 
engaged. 

I see nothing here at all that is going 
to hurt the interests of either one. I think 
the interests of both Greece and Turkey 
are going to be furthered by the working 
out of an agreement between them. I be- 
lieve this resolution will be a very helpful 
step in that direction. 

I say this with no criticism of people 
who have raised the objections that were 
raised before, among others, by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, based upon statutory 
law and our agreements for military as- 
sistance. I think, also, that the time has 
come when we would be well advised to 
take this first step, which I think will 
very quickly lead to other steps culminat- 
ing in a solution in everyone’s interest. 

I thank my chairman, and I shall be 
happy to yield such time as he may de- 
sire, up to, say, an hour and three-quar- 
ters, to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 of the 2 hours under the bill to 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
and I assume that the distinguished act- 
ing Republican leader will yield the other 
2 hours to the chairman of the commit- 
tee under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, No, no, it was agreed 
to last week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
agreed to that the Senator from Missouri 
has 2 hours and the minority designee 
has also given the Senator from Missouri 
2 hours and he is now entitled to 3 hours? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, 2 hours under 
the bill is plenty. 

Mr. EAGLETON. An hour and 45 min- 
utes will be ample. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand it, 
the Senator from Missouri has 2 hours; 
we who are advocating the legislation 
have 2 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding. The Senator from 
Missouri is recognized for an hour and 45 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, To keep the record 
straight, if the distinguished acting mi- 
nority leader would allocate that 2 hours, 
then there would be 2 hours for both 
sides. 

THE SENATE SHOULD UPHOLD POSITION SUS- 
PENDING MILITARY AID TO TURKEY 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, it is 
widely reported that the United States 
is reappraising its foreign policy after 
reversals in the Middle East and South- 
east Asia. It is said that we are in a 
transition period—that we have moved 
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out of the cold war era, but that it is 
unclear exactly where we are heading. 

Consensus is an elusive entity during 
transition periods. At such times, the 
direction of our approach to world af- 
fairs is particularly difficult to discern. 
On one day there seems to be agree- 
ment that we can no longer police the 
world. On another we are flexing our 
muscles and issuing statements reaf- 
firming cur desire to be an Asian power 
to be reckoned with. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Senate can 
say a great deal about the future direc- 
tion of American foreign policy by its 
vote today. This body has an opportu- 
nity to show that moral and legal prin- 
ciples can stand at least as tall as 
military strategies. 

I think it is time to be explicit about 
the administration’s position on military 
aid to Turkey. We would not be here to- 
day if the President and the Secretary of 
State had not decided that the strategic 
importance of Turkey outweighed all 
other considerations. We would not be 
debating this issue today if the Presi- 
dent did not believe that the rule of law 
was less important than his perception 
of the national interest. If the Secretary 
of State did not wish to ignore the fact 
that a nation used American arms to 
commit naked aggression, there would 
be no need to resurrect an issue on 
which Congress has expressed its will 
over 20 times. 

The issue before us is vastly more im- 
portant than the sum of its parts. What 
we are debating today goes to the very 
heart of the current controversy over 
America’s credibility as a nation. 

It is not necessary to make a judgment 
as to the relative military value of Tur- 
key—or Greece, for that matter. I am 
sure that both nations are important to 
NATO. I most certainly would not wish 
to forfeit that bilateral defense arrange- 
ments we have with either country. 

But when erroneous and misplaced 
judgments of the type which character- 
ized our early Cyprus policy lead us to a 
quandary—lead us to a position between 
two allies, as in the classic dilemma þe- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, then I want 
a policy based on something other than 
the arbitrary choice of a single man. I 
want a policy based on the rule of law. 

It is no secret in Cyprus that American 
planes, tanks, ships, and guns were used 
by Turkey to invade and to occupy that 
country. The people of Cyprus recognize 
the M-48 tank as it rumbles down the 
streets of their villages. They know the 
F-104 fighter is made in America. 

But what they should know as well is 
that the American people do not approve. 
They should know that U.S. law does not 
permit nations to use American arms for 
Ft 


ggression. 

Congress struggled long and hard last 
fall to send that message to the people 
of Cyprus. And today we are being asked 
to send a different message—we are being 
asked to tell that occupied nation that it 
is no longer practical to follow our law 


sales and aid to Turkey is conditional. 
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The President could resume aid immedi- 
ately if he were able to certify that Tur- 
key is no longer in violation of its bi- 
lateral arms agreement with the United 
States and that substantial progress is 
being made regarding military forces on 
Cyprus. Obviously, both conditions relate 
to the Turkish occupation of Cyprus— 
an occupation which constitutes a viola- 
tion under our Foreign Assistance and 
Foreign Military Sales Acts. 

The President cannot so certify be- 
cause Turkey remains in violation of its 
agreement with the United States—an 
agreement recognized under internation- 
al law. 

Yet we hear reports that the Govern- 
ment of Turkey is “bewildered” and 
“confused” over the action of our Gov- 
ernment. These reports lead me to ask 
what our diplomats have been telling the 
Turkish Government. I do not expect 
Turkey to welcome the cutoff, but I do 
expect Turkey to understand why such 
a penalty has been imposed. 

It is patently obvious that no effort 
has been made to acquaint Turkey with 
its obligation under international law to 
honor its commitment not to use U.S. 
arms for aggression. Instead, the State 
Department has taken the opposite ap- 
proach. Secretary Kissinger has apolo- 
gized profusely for the “unwise” and “re- 
grettable” action of Congress. And he has 
traveled to other foreign capitals, not 
to explain American law, but to express 
his regret that Congress has disrupted 
United States-Turkish relations. 

Three months ago the administration 
argued that Turkey would never negoti- 
ate while the cutoff was in place, It was 
a specious argument, for it assumed that 
Turkey would not perceive its own na- 
tional interests. 

Three weeks ago Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot representatives resumed negoti- 
ations in Vienna, Austria under the aus- 
pices of U.N. Secretary General Wald- 
heim. Tentative agreement was reached 
to reopen the Nicosia airport and a work- 
ing group was assigned to examine pro- 
posals for a new federal system. The two 
parties will meet again on June 5 to con- 
tinue working toward a Cyprus settle- 
ment. 

Commenting at the end of the first 
round of talks, a New York Times edi- 
torial of May 8, 1975, made the following 
observations: 

What was diappointing about this first 
round was the absence of any goodwill ges- 
ture by Turkey, whose army still occupies 40 
per cent of Cyprus. There have been no troop 
reductions, no territorial withdrawals, not 
even permission for some Greek Cypriot ref- 
ugees to return to their homes in the north- 
ern part of the island. Slight concessions in 
these areas could have improved enormously 
the climate for negotiation and agreement 
in both Cyprus and Greece. 


What Congress is being asked to react 
to today is the lowest common denom- 
inator in the Cyprus equation—the un- 
reasonableness of Turkey. Even though 
it is in Turkey’s own best interest to set- 
tle the Cyprus dispute and to resume its 
close relationship with the United States, 
Turkey remains unwilling to demon- 
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strate even some semblance of good will 
at the negotiating table. 

And in the face of this lack of reason, 
Congress is paradoxically asked to sanc- 
tion Turkish aggression in order to prove 
America’s “credibility” to its NATO com- 
mitment. In my opinion, that is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

There should be no confusion and be- 
wilderment among NATO allies as to our 
Government's decision to suspend mili- 
tary aid to Turkey. If our allies read the 
NATO treaty carefully they will see that 
they have agreed to defend the very prin- 
ciple involved in the American decision— 
that aggression against free and sover- 
eign governments will not be tolerated. 

That many in this body are troubled 
by the practical implications of cutting 
off aid to an important ally is not sur- 
prising. I have met with Turkish Gov- 
ernment officials and I have expressed 
regret that it is necessary to take such a 
significant step. But as troubling as it 
might be, what choice do we have but to 
follow the dictates of our own laws? 

Mr. President, we must consider care- 
fully the implications of the threat that 
American bases and installations in Tur- 
key may be closed. Some argue that these 
installations are vital; others say they 
can be replaced. But that is not the issue. 
The real question is whether the United 
States can afford to succumb to black- 
mail. 

If the United States makes an excep- 
tion to an important bilateral agreement 
to satisfy Turkish demand for a resump- 
tion of aid, we will leave American bases 
around the world open to diplomatic ex- 
tortion. As difficult as it might be, we 
have no choice but to maintain our in- 
sistence that Turkey live up to its ob- 
ligations and comply with its 1947 arms 
agreement with the United States—an 
agreement which specifies that U.S. arms 
may only be used for defensive purposes. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ate should understand the risks involved 
in reversing our Government's policy on 
aid to Turkey. 

The southern flank of NATO is 
guarded by two important allies, Greece 
and Turkey. Our relations with the new 
Government of Greece were badly dam- 
aged by what was perceived as a “tilt” 
toward Turkey after the July 20, 1974, 
invasion of Cyprus. Congress’ action last 
fall stemmed the tide of anti-American- 
ism in Greece. But what will be the re- 
action if we resume aid to Turkey without 
good cause? 

I hesitate drawing any conclusions 
here because we should avoid predicting 
casual relationships in a public way. 
Nonetheless, I feel that each Member of 
the Senate should carefully examine the 
issues here—the Cyprus negotiations, our 
relations with Greece and Cyprus, our 
military bases and ports in Greece, the 
bilateral agreements we have with other 
nations which use our arms and, most 
sapor ead the credibility of American 
aws. 

Mr. President, the administration, 
having virtually conceded the point of 
law at issue here, argued privately that 
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the law can and should be changed. And 
that is another matter we should con- 
front in the debate today. 

The United States last year sent over 
$11 billion arms to foreign nations. This 
amount is more than double what the 
Soviet Union, the next country on the 
list, sends to other nations. We have, in 
short, become the world’s most prolific 
arms merchant. 

Is that unpleasant fact going to be a 
central part of the foreign policy of the 
future? What is the rationale behind a 
policy which, in the name of world peace, 
seems to contribute so much to world 
tension? 

Aside from the obvious economic ben- 
efits, the administration argues that the 
United States can exercise more influence 
over the affairs of recipient nations—that 
we can better control world events if na- 
tions are dependent upon U.S. weapons 
inventories. 

Yet the administration also argues 
that the one mechanism of control now 
embodied in the law—the provision at 
issue here today requiring that any na- 
tion using U.S. arms for aggression be 
declared “immediately ineligible’—be 
changed. 

It is said that we should no longer 
attempt to exercise such control oyer 
other sovereign nations—that it is wrong 
to ask them to agree to restrictions when 
they receive American arms. 

Mr. President, if that is true, the ad- 
ministration should find another ration- 
ale for its most conspicuous—and most 
dangerous—foreign economic policy. Or 
it should stop sending arms to every hot 
spot in the world. 

The American people, in my opinion, 
will not tolerate an arms sales program 
which heightens the risk of war all over 
the world without minimal legal safe- 
guards against the use of those arms for 
aggressive purposes. 

In addition, it is good policy, Mr. 
President, to automatically terminate an 
indirect American involvement when one 
ally invades another. Such a disengage- 
ment should not appear arbitrary, thus 
giving it a contemporary policy over- 
tone. Rather, it should occur as a mat- 
ter of course because U.S. law requires it. 

The penalty clauses written to control 
the use of American arms became law 
long before Turkey invaded Cyprus. And 
they were written at a time when we 


sold far fewer arms to foreign nations. ` 


I believe that the principle of control 
embodied in those laws is even more im- 
portant today. 

And I also believe that to make an 
exception in the instant situation, with- 
out even a minor step taken by Turkey 
toward compliance with the conditions 
under which it received American arms, 
would seriously undermine that import- 
ant principle of law. To do so would be 
to accomplish through the back door 
what the State Department knows it 
cannot accomplish directly; namely, the 
elimination of a meaningful penalty for 
misuse of American arms and a carte 
blanche foreign military sales program. 

Mr. President, in his speech last week 
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before the St. Louis World Affairs Coun- 
cil, Secretary Kissinger said: 


We cannot abandon values which are in- 
separable from America, 


I am sure that Secretary Kissinger 
will have the support of Congress in 
assuring that our foreign policy reflects 
American values. 

Too often we have sought security 
through passive and negative military 
strategies while ignoring our great po- 
tential to contribute the more positive 
qualities of the American ideal. A stable 
world structure does not derive from a 
balance of military force alone. It is time 
to give two other uniquely American 
qualities—democratic principle and the 
rule of law—a chance. 

I urge the Senate today to signal a 
new direction in American foreign policy 
by voting to restate in unmistakable 
terms the moral and legal position Con- 
gress has taken on this issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time that a series of editorials, 
the first one dated August 27, 1974, and 
the last one dated May 8, 1975, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 
How To LOSE AN Arby 
(By Graham Hovey) 

Secretary of State Kissinger still seems 
oblivious to the dimensions of the disaster 
sustained by United States foreign policy in 
the Cyprus tragedy and insensitive to the 
hurt of people who feel let down by Wash- 
ington. 

How else explain his ili-timed offer to 
mediate the Cyprus crisis and his bland in- 
vitation to a harried Greek Premier to come 
to Washington to talk things over—at a 
time when Turkey was grabbing the northern 
third of Cyprus and drawing only a wrist tap 
from the State Department? 

Did Mr. Kissinger realiy believe that 
Greece’s Premier Caramanlis or Foreign 
Minister Mavros could accept a Summons to 
Washington et that point and survive? As 
former United States Under Secretary of 
State George Ball said, the Kissinger media- 
tion offer in that context exhibited “an in- 
sensitivity beyond belief.” 

And at whom was Mr. Kissinger aiming 
his warning of last week that “a foreign 
government must not expect that every 
time there is a crisis, the Secretary of State 
will come rushing into the area and spend 
ail his time settling that particular crisis?” 
Was anyone asking for what he grandly calis 
“the personal shuttle diplomacy of the Sec- 
retary of State”? 

Mr. Kissinger did promise that in any 
negotiation, Washington would “take into 
full account Greek honor and dignity,” but 
he felt it necessary to add a warning that 
this country would “not be pressured by 
threat of withdrawal from the [NATO] alli- 
ance” nor by unjustified antl-American dem- 
onstrations. 

But the Secretary surely misreads the po- 
litical signals from Athens if he regards the 
pullout of Greek forces from NATO and the 
anti-American demonstrations merely as 
ploys by the Caramanlis Government, rather 
than refiections of utter disillusionment with 
an alliance and a superpower ally that could 
not prevent Turkey's blitz and Greek's hu- 
miliation on Cyprus. 
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In fact, Mr. Kissinger’s trouble from the 
onset of the Cyprus crisis has been a lack, in 
dealing with allies, of the sensitivity that was 
an ingredient of his success in the Middle 
East and Vietnam negotiations, as well as in 
the initiatives that lead to President Nixon's 
visits to China and the Soviet Union. 

The United States is not omnipotent and, 
as Mr. Kissinger reminds us, cannot stop 
“every local war between smaller nations.” 
No one can prove that any feasible Washing- 
ton effort this time would have halted Tur- 
key’s invasion of Cyprus. 

One is forced to recall, however, that Presi- 
dent Jonson twice got Turkey to call off a 
scheduled invasion of Cyprus: in 1964, with a 
tough letter to Premier Inonu; in 1967, 
through a skillful, even-handed negotiating 
job by envoy Cyrus Vance. 

Once a shaky military regime in Athens 
had staged a putsch against President Ma- 
karios, clearly aimed at enosis—the union 
of Cyprus with Greece—there was only one 
way to prevent Turkish Intervention: to dem- 
onstrate that Greece would not be allowed 
to get by with it. Washington could have 
made the point by backing Britain in refus- 
ing to recognize the new Cyprus regime and 
in demanding that Athens recall the Greek 
officers who had directed the coup. 

Instead, the United States gave ‘Turkey 
and the world every reason to believe it ac- 
cepted the coup. Washington refused to pin 
responsibility for it on the Greek dictator- 
ship and even hinted that om Cyprus it pre- 
ferred the swaggering murderer, Nikos Samp- 
son, to the devious Makarios. 

Turkey's initial invasion of July 20 was 
the inevitable result. This at least accom- 
plished the salutary secondary results of 
blasting out of power both Sampson and the 
Athens junta. At that point the imperative 
was to persuade Tukey to go no further. 

Ankara had made its point: it would not 
accept enosis and it intended at any cost 
to protect the Turkish Cypriot minority. 
The Turks could now negotiate from 
strength. They could expect American and 
British backing for constitutional revisions 
to give the Turkish Cypriots a large meas- 
ure of autonomy. 

But the invasion had been heady wine for 
Turkey and Washington again seemed to 
blow a timid trumpet. At the showdown in 
Geneva, Turkey presented a drastic plan for 
division of Cyprus as an ultimatum, refus- 
ing to give the Greeks and Greek Cypriotes 
even a 36-hour recess to concult. 

Turkey's blitz killed hundreds, displaced 
some 200,000, sowed new seeds for protracted 
intercommunity strife, provoked Greece 
into pulling its forces out of NATO, and in- 
creased instability in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East, It also dealt a 
heavy blow at United States credibility and 
the reputation of Henry A, Kissinger. More's 
the pity that he seems not to understand 
why. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 19, 1974] 
PERSUADING THE TURKS 


The public debate between President Ford 
and Congress about suspending American 
military aid to Turkey, though not very en- 
lightening, did serve one useful purpose. 
The Turkish Government and armed forces 
can no longer be in doubt about the depth 
and breadth of outrage aroused in this coun 
try by their massive military offensive on 
Cyprus, which killed thousands of innocent. 
civilians and left a quarter of a million peo- 
ple homeless. 

In the face of Mr. Ford's threat to veto 
any cut-off of military assistance to Tur- 
key, even a Congress eager to recess for the 
election campaign stood its ground and de- 
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manded, by decisive majorities in both 
houses, that the Administration adhere to 
the relevant laws. These require a cut-off 
when American arms aid is used for purposes 
such as the Turkish assault on Cyprus. 

The compromise, finally accepted reluc- 
tantly by the President, allows aid to con- 
tinue until Dec. 10 if Turkey meanwhile 
does not send any more American weapons 
to Cyprus. Aid will be ended on that date 
unless Mr. Ford can assure Congress that 
Turkey is adhering to the American laws on 
the use of military assistance and that “sub- 
stantial progress” has been made toward a 
settlement on Cyprus. 

Progress will be possible only if Turkey 
is prepared to make meaningful concessions, 
such as territorial and troop withdrawals and 
permission for displaced Greek Cypriots to 
return to their homes in the northern part 
of the island. One function—perhaps the only 
one—that Secretary of State Kissinger can 
perform in this situation is to persuade the 
Turks that such concessions are imperative, 

If he launches that effort with a visit to 
Ankara during the extensive trip on which 
he embarks next week Mr. Kissinger may find 
that the Congressional action or aid, which 
he op d so strenuously, is an asset, rather 
than a liability, in making his point. 


WHERE’s THE Cyprus Pay-Orr? 

It will have been a bad mistake for Mr. 
Callaghan to let those Turkish Cypriots out 
of the British base unless Turkey now pro- 
duces its own concessions in return. 

Mr. Callaghan has taken a risk. He has 
given in, after months of stolid refusal, to 

The anger and violence of the Greek Cyp- 
riots who took refuge in the British base 
at Episkopi last August should be allowed 
to go to Turkey. By doing so he has infuri- 
ated the Greek and Cypriot governments. He 
may also have taken a strong card out of 
the hands of Mr. Clerides, the Greek Cypriot 
negotiator. The British Government presum- 
ably hopes that its gesture will be quickly 
followed by Turkish concessions in the Cy- 
prus negotiations. If it is, its gamble may 
have been justified, but there seems to be no 
promise. Whether Turkey now reciprocates 
is the test of Mr. Callaghan’s wisdom. 

The anger and violence of the Greek Cyp- 
riot reaction to the British decision was un- 
derstandable: and predictable. More than 
180,000 Greek Cypriots were driven from 
their homes and their livelihoods by the 
Turkish army when it occupied 40 per cent 
of the island last year. Many thousands of 
them are still living in the cold without prop- 
er shelter. At the same time last year some 
8,500 Turkish Cypriots, fearing Greek Cyp- 
riot vengeance, took refuge in the’ Epis- 
kopi base. The difference between the two 
groups is that the Turkish Cypriots have a 
powerful champion in the Turkish govern- 
ment. 

The Turkish intention is that Cyprus 
should become a two-zone federation with 
all the 115,000 Turkish Cypriots living in 
the northern area now occupied by the Turk- 
ish army. To ensure a strong Turkish Cypriot 
majority in that zone only a small propor- 
tion of the Greek Cypriot refugees would be 
allowed back. The Turkish aim has been to 
get Turkish Cypriots there instead, before 
the negotiations between Mr. Clerides and 
the Turkish Cypriot negotiator, Mr. Denk- 
tash, really get going. Thousands of Turkish 
Cypriots have succeeded in slipping into 
the northern zone, but it was important for 
the Turkish plan that the Episkopi refugees 
should join them. In Turkish, and indeed 
in Greek, eyes Britain's agreement to let the 
refugees go to Turkey—and no one pretends 
they will not be shipped on from there to 
northern Cyprus to occupy Greek Cypriot 
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houses, businesses and lands—is a way of 
saying that the British Government now 
recognizes the principle of a two-zone state. 
Mr. Callaghan had consistently declined to 
do this. He argued that the fate of the Turk- 
ish Cypriot refugees was part and parcel of 
the whole refugee problem and should ‘be 
settled in the negotiations between the 
Greek and ‘Turkish Cypriots. To let them go 
to Turkey would prejudge the issue of the 
future shape of Cyprus. So why did he sud- 
denly change his mind? 

The main reason given, and it is a strong 
one, is that the conditions in the Episkopi 
camps were being made intolerable by the 
winter weather. And it began to look as if 
the refugees would be there for a long 
time: the Clerides-Denkitash talks have 
made no progress so far. The Greek Cypriots 
argue that there was nothing to prevent these 
people from returning to their original 
homes in the south of the island: other 
Turkish Cypriots still live alongside Greek 
Cypriots in mixed towns and villages. But al- 
though many refugees are genuinely afraid 
to go home, others were persuaded by Turk- 
ish Cypriot leaders to stay put while agitat- 
ing to be allowed to go to Turkey. When the 
count was made last weekend of the number 
of refugees wanting to leave the total came 
to 11,000, which was 2,500 people more than 
the original tally. The rest must have been 
persuaded to come into the base in order to 
move on to Turkey. 

KISSINGER’S DEADLINE 

Turkey said there should be no progress in 
the Cyprus negotiations until the Episkopi 
refugees were allowed to leave. It added 
threats that unless the British gave in Turk- 
ish-British relations would be seriously dam- 
aged. Mr. Callaghan was obviously persuaded 
that he could loosen the log-jam in the talks. 
He may also have been under pressure from 
Washington; it is important for President 
Ford and Mr. Kissinger to be able to report 
substantial progress on the Cyprus issue be- 
fore February 5th, in the hope of persuad- 
ing Congress to lift its ban on American 
military supplies to Turkey which is due to 
come into effect on that day. 

The British Government tried to persuade 
the Greek and Cypriot governments to ac- 
cept its decision. It failed. The riots at the 
beginning of this week in Athens and 
throughout Cyprus cost the life of a Greek 
Cypriot student and damaged the British 
embassy in Greece and British and American 
offices in Nicosia, where it took President 
Makarios in person to quieten the rioters. 
The unanimous resolutions in the Greek 
and Cypriot parliaments condemning the 
British action indicate the depth of Greek 
bitterness. The renewed outbreak of anger 
is particularly embarrassing for the Greek 
prime minister, Mr. Karamanlis, who is work- 
ing for the restoration of his country’s links 
with western Europe. 

In an interview this week Mr. Esenbel, 
Turkey’s foreign minister, strongly implied 
that there would be no Turkish concessions 
at all until the Greek Cypriots accepted the 
partition of Cyprus into two zones and the 
transfer to the north of the remaining 17,000 
Turks still in the south. But the Greek 
Cypriots now have the right to expect Tur- 
key’s allies to insist on three things: that 
the Turkish army should withdraw from 
the Greek part of Famagusta and much of 
the citrus-growing land it occupies in the 
north; that it should allow a thorough 
search in the occupied areas for the 3,000 
Greek Cypriots still missing after last. sum- 
mer’s fighting; and that Nicosia airport be 
reopened without delay. Mr. Callaghan 
should have made his gesture conditional on 
getting these concessions. If they do not come 
now, he will have made a serious error of 
judgment. 
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Tue Trwe To STAND 

The cause of democracy in Portugal can 
still be won: but only if its moderate major- 
ity refuses to be railroaded by Alvaro Cun- 
hal’s Communists. 

The Portuguese cabinet’s decision to ap- 
prove the new trade union law proposed by 
the Communists may yet threaten hopes for 
democracy in Portugal. Unless, that is, 
Portugal's moderate political parties now 
stand up and fight. The Socialist and Popular 
Democratic ministers, who control three out 
of the four party political places in the cab- 
inet, besides commanding considerable 
shares of public support, were overruled by 
the single Communist in the government, 
backed by his allies in the Armed Forces 
Movement. A non-elected provisional gov- 
ernment is thus taking an important decision 
for Portugal’s future against the will of two 
of the three parties in the government, 

The details of the bill have yet to be worked 
out, but the principle is restrictive: one 
union per industry per region, all under a 
single central umbrella (see page 29). That 
might be just acceptable in a country where 
the unions are already powers in their own 
right. But under its old dictatorship Portu- 
gal lacked any but the most token govern- 
ment-controlled unions. After last year’s 
coup the Communists set up their own union 
federation, Intersindical, which at first took 
a powerful hold over the already monolithic 
labour movement. But its grip has begun to 
be challenged by Socialist and Popular Demo- 
cratic attempts to set up rival organisations 
and the new measure is clearly designed to 
forestall that by writing Intersindical as- 
cendancy into law. The Communists discov- 
ered from an opinion poll published last 
week that they have the support of only 
about 10 per cent of the electorate. So they 
urgently need the prop of monopoly union 
support. It would give them the right to a 
continuing yoice in government, and the 
ability to bring the country to a standstill 
if they chose. 

So why are the Socialists and Popular 
Democrats keeping quiet? The bill would vio- 
late the right of workers to join the union 
they choose, and destroy the political strat-. 
egy of the moderate parties. The moderates 
in Portugal may be hoping that the law, 
when the details are filled in, will guarantee 
& free vote within the monolithic union 
framework, and indeed elections have been 
going their way recently. But it hardly seems 
likely that the Communists would go to all 
this trouble only to leave so big a loophole 
in their plans, 

THEY ARE NOT POWERLESS 


Portugal's moderates are by no means pow- 
erless. There were convincing demonstrations 
last week by the Socialists and Popular Dem- 
ocrats against the bill. Their resignation 
from the government would leave the Com- 
munists as the only party in power, and that 
position could hardly be maintained by the 
army's radicals without flouting the coun- 
try’s remaining hopes of democracy.. The 
designation of the Socialists and Popular 
Democrats might encourage the army’s mod- 
erates to make more efforts to control the 
military radicals of the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee who want freedom to act in the 
army’s name. The Armed Forces Movement 
was reported to be deeply divided on the 
union issue. 

The question in Portugal is, as everywhere, 
when the moderates will take a stand. So 
far they have accepted the banning of two 
right-wing parties, the intimidation of an- 
other, arrests on some quite tenuous charges, 
and an election law with inadequate safe- 
guards against vote-rigging. If they allow 
union freedom to go as well, the left-wingers 
in the army may think they can get away 
with postponing the promised spring elec- 
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tion—as the Communists want—or interven- 
ing to influence the decisions of the assem- 
bly then elected, The Socialists’ leaders meet 
on Sunday. They should realise that acqui- 
escence in this week’s coup de main will only 
postpone the inevitable conflict; and if they 
give way now, their position will be even 
weaker next time. 

{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan, 28, 

1975] 
Concress SHOULD REJECT MORE 
‘TURKEY 

Last fall, the Ford Administration and Con- 
gress engaged in a bitter struggle over the 
issue of American arms aid to Turkey. Stated 
simply, the issue was whether the adminis- 
tration would abide by the law forbidding 
such aid except for “legitimate self-defense” 
or “internal security.” 

It was possible, perhaps, to argue that when 
the Turks invaded Cyprus in July to thwart 
a coup backed by the former military junta 
in Greece, they were legitimately defending 
the Turkish minority on the island. It was 
impossible to sustain that argument, though 
after the coup was thwarted, the junta 
collapsed, but the Turks kept some 40,000 
troops on Cyprus. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger argued 
that if insisted that the law be en- 
forced it would have “very adverse foreign 
relations consequences for an important 
ally,” meaning Turkey, not Greece. The Turks 
would only get their backs up if the US. 
cut off military aid, and who knows what 
they would do then? He needed maximum 
flexibility, he said, if he were expected to 
jolly the Turks into agreeing to a reasonable 
settlement of the Cyprus question. 

Besides, he insisted, diplomacy is a deli- 
cate business, and Congress ought not to 
lurch around in it, tying the hands of those 
who understand these matters. 

After prolonged battling, Congress ac- 
cepted a compromise allowing the President 
to continue military aid to the Turks until 
mid-December, after which it would have to 
be cut off unless he certified that “substan- 
tial progress” had been made in the negotia- 
tions for a Turkish withdrawal. Dr. Kissinger 
pleaded for more time, and after further 
battling Congress extended the deadline to 
Feb. 10. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. escalated arms ship- 
ments to Turkey, contrary to the intent of 
Congress, and now the Defense Department 
has notified Congress that it proposes to sell 
Turkey $229.9 million worth of arms to mod- 
ernize her tank forces, Under a new amend- 
ment to military aid legislation, the notifica- 
tion is required for all arms sales exceeding 
$25 million, and Congress has 20 days to dis- 
approve. 

The suspicion on Capitol Hill is that this 
is a maneuver to get around the deadline by 
getting the equipment into the pipeline. A 
ritual denial by the Pentagon is not 
convincing. 

The proposal is, to say the least, ill-timed. 
‘There are confrontations enough between the 
executive and legislative branches without 
provoking another. In a speech last weekend, 
Dr. Kissinger deplored “the growing tendency 
of the Congress to legislate in detail the day- 
to-day or week-to-week conduct of our for- 
eign affairs.” If there is such a tendency, it 
is encouraged by the counter-tendency to 
brush off Congress as an inconvenience. 

Congress certainly does have the constitu- 
tional authority to pass laws and to super- 
vise the carrying out of the laws. In this case, 
Dr. Kissinger has had the flexibility he asked 
for and unless the “substantial progress” 
toward a Cyprus settlement can be demon- 
strated Congress should disapprove the arms 
sale. 


ARMS FOR 
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[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 10, 
1975] 


ANGER From TURKEY 


The White House is not letting up on its 
efforts to rescind the embargo imposed by 
Congress on U.S. arms to Turkey. Now that 
the embargo has beer. in effect for a few days, 
Administration spokesmen claim an absence 
of beneficial results, If the embargo is meant 
to pressure Turkey to reach an agreement 
with Greece over Cyprus, it has backfired, 
they cay. Indeed Turkey is more defiant than 
ever, has warned the United States about the 
future of U.S. bases there, has warned NATO 
of noncooperation, has indicated it will pro- 
ceed partitioning or annexing that part of 
Cyprus occupied by Turkish troops. 

Turkey's negative reaction, however, has 
not been triggered mainly by the arms em- 
bargo. There was plenty of time prior to the 
twice-postponed embargo to demonstrate an 
intention to accommodate differences with 
Greece and Greek Cypriots. But the govern- 
ments of Bulent Ecevit and his successor 
Sadi Irmak have shown little inclination to 
compromise, Turkey's angry reaction to the 
congressional action is no reason for backing 
down in Washington, for what prompted 
Congress was not as much as lack of progress 
on the Cyprus issue as a flagrant violation of 
the terms of U.S. aid to Turkey and failure 
of the Administration to do anything about 
it. The law stipulates suspension of aid when 
a recipient uses U.S. arms for offensive pur- 
poses and the invasion and continued occu- 
pation of Cyprus is in this category. 

Instead of lobbying in Congress to lift the 
embargo, Secretary of State Kissinger should 
try to impress upon Premier Irmak that Tur- 
key’s position of military strength vis-a-vis 
Greece and Cyprus would not be weakened 
by meaningful concession aimed at, if 
nothing else, preventing a desperate Cypriot 
government from seeking Soviet aid. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 16, 1975] 
WRONG STEPS ON CYPRUS 


In his plea for bipartisan foreign policy, 
President Ford held out the suspension of 
military aid to Turkey as a prime example 
of congressional meddling gone wrong. This 
was an action in which a Baltimore congress- 
man, Paul S. Sarbanes, played a major role. 
According to Mr. Ford, the cut-off impairs 
relations with a valued ally (Turkey), 
achieves no benefit and tragically does noth- 
ing to improve the lot of Greek Cypriots on 
whose behalf it was done. Taken by itself, 
this assessment appears accurate at the mo- 
ment. The Turkish-Cypriot declaration of a 
state in the portion of Cyprus occupied by 
the Turkish invasion army came barely a 
week after the cutoff. It was a thumbing of 
the Turkish nose at the United States. 
Whether the congressional action actually 
provoked what it was meant to prevent, as 
has been quietly suggested in Ankara, is un- 
known. The Turks might have done it now 
anyway. 

But the congressional interference in Turk- 
ish-American relations did not occur in a 
vacuum. It was a response to administration 
foreign policy which also impaired relations 
with two valued allies (Turkey and Greece), 
achieved no benefit and tragically worsened 
the lot of the Greek Cypriots. That was the 
tilt to the side of the Athens dictatorship 
at the moment it was deposing President 
Makarios in Cyprus in favor of its own set 
of thugs and provoking Turkey to invade 
the island. This was followed by an appar- 
ent tilt back at the time Turkey's invasion 
Was going far beyond anything justified and 
while Greece was replacing its dictatorship in 
favor of democracy. 

Relations between Greece and Turkey now, 
and between the United States and Turkey 
now, are tortured by more than the Cyprus 
dispute. Any resumption of friendship be- 
tween Greece and Turkey must include an 
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amicable settlement of their disputed claim 
to the Aegean seabed. Turkish-American re- 
lations will turn on the extent to which the 
resumed Turkish poppy culture enters the 
United States as illegal heroin. Secretary of 
State Kissinger could hardly play honest 
poker over Cyprus now. The Greeks are out- 
raged at the administration, and the Turks 
at the administration and Congress, Britain, 
down and out as a world power, remains the 
only mutually acceptable third party to the 
Cyprus conflict. It is a treaty guarantor with 
Greece and Turkey of Cyprus’ independence 
and constitution, and it possesses two large 
pieces of Cyprus real estate. 

A settlement of the Cyprus crisis is vital 
to American interests, because the cohe- 
siveness of NATO in the eastern Mediterran- 
ean depends on it. But the United States has 
put so many feet wrong on Cyprus that any 
further step now would go amiss. If Con- 
gress was unwise to end aid to Turkey, which 
is debatable, ahy resumption on the heels 
of the latest Turkish action would be worse. 
Congressional acquiescence in presidential 
foreign policy is desirable but must be 
earned. It is time for Britain’s foreign secre- 
tary, James Callaghan, to raise the British 
profile on Cyprus. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 22, 1975] 
Cyprus: THE TURKS STALL 

The special representative of United Na- 
tions Secretary General Kurt Waldheim has 
returned to Cyprus to try to break the im- 
passe that has prevented resumption of nego- 
tiations between the island's Greek and 
Turkish communities. This trip should not 
have been necessary. A resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Security Council March 
12 called on the two sides to resume their 
intercommunal talks under Dr. Waldheim's 
“personal auspices.” 

There has been no resumption, because the 
Turkish Cypriotes, with Ankara’s support, 
have balked at Dr. Waldheim’s reasonable 
proposal that the talks begin April 21 at the 
U.N.’s European headquarters in Geneva. In 
their effort to downgrade a U.N. role, which 
they accepted only reluctantly in the first 
Place, the Turkish Cypriotes have suggested a 
much later beginning at Teheran or some 
other capital. 

This flouting of the Security Council, 
along with other Turkish-Cypriote tactics in- 
cluding the unilateral proclamation last 
month of a separate state in the northern 
Cyprus area occupied by the Turkish Army, 
will inevitably increase suspicions that Tur- 
key does not really desire a Cyprus settle- 
ment. It can no longer be said that any prog- 
ress in the effort by the United States and 
others to mediate between the two parties is 
detectable. 

The fear now is that Turkey's military 
chiefs—the country has had only feeble care- 
take governments for six months—may have 
concluded that continued occupation of 40 
per cent of Cyprus would give them leverage 
for negotiating with Greece on other delicate 
Aegean problems: offshore oil, territorial 
waters and overflight privileges related to 
Greek islands near the Turkish coast. 

Such a stance would be perilous and in- 
defensible, completely contrary to the respon- 
sible foreign policy behavior that Turkey 
maintained for years—until its massive in- 
vasion of Cyprus last August. Once this at- 
titude became apparent it would revive the 
specter of a war between Turkey and Greece 
in which there would be no winners except, 
perhaps, the Soviet Union. 

With the support of Athens, the Greek 
Cypriotes have gone far in their recent pro- 
posals to meet Turkish demands for a bicom- 
munal federal state, with Turkish-Cypriotes 
retaining control and administration of more 
than 20 per cent of the island, including 
nearly half its existing economic assets. These 
proposals recognize that the Greeks must pay 
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a stiff price for the stupidity of the former 
military dictatorship in Athens which precip- 
itated the Jyprus upheaval by its July coup 
against President Makarios. 

There is a limit, however, beyond which 
no Government in Athens and no Greek, 
Cypriote authority in Nicosia can go. Tur- 
key’s allies, including the United States, must 
do their utmost to persuade the military men 
in Ankara that by stalling negotiations on 
Cyprus they are pushing up against that 
himit. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1975] 
Forp ON TURKISH ARMS 

There are circumstances under which Con- 
gress should end the ban on American mili- 
tary aid to Turkey; but in his State of the 
World address, President Ford rested his 
plea for that action on questionable prem- 
ises. His appeal was further weakened by his 
failure to note that in demanding the em- 
bargo Congress was primarily motivated by 
concern for enforcing existing law govern- 
ing the use of military aid. 

Mr. Ford argues convincingly for the im- 
portance of Turkey—its strategic position 
and its armed forces—for the security of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and NATO’s southern 
flank. The American military and intelli- 
gence gathering bases in Turkey are crucial 
for this country and the allies. But these 
considerations cannot obscure or condone 
Turkey's massive invasion of Cyprus last 
August which left 200,000 people homeless. 

When the President speaks of Turkey as 
“an old and faithful ally,” is he implying 
that Greece—which fought valiantly against 
Hitler and Mussolini in a war that Turkey 
sat out in neutrality—is somehow less stead- 
fast? And when he asserts that “only” a lift- 
ing of the embargo on arms for Ankara will 
“enable us to work with Greece and Turkey” 
to resolve their differences, he displays ig- 
norance of the political climate in Athens 
and exaggerates Washington’s current influ- 
ence with the Greeks. 

The Greek and Turkish Cypriotes have now 
agreed to resume negotiations in Vienna 
April 28 under United Nations auspices. 
Backed by Athens, the Greek Cypriotes have 
already gone a long way to meet Turkish de- 
mands for a federal state, with Turkish Cyp- 
riotes keeping control of more than 20 per 
cent of the island. 

If, in advance of the Vienna talks, Turkey 
were to announce the withdrawal of sub- 
stantial numbers of troops as well as its read- 
iness to pull back from some of the areas 
seized last summer, it would begin to make 
a valid claim for resumption of American 
military aid—and make much easier Presi- 
dent Ford’s task of persuasion on Capitol 
Hill. 


[From the Washington Star, May 7, 1975] 
CYPRUS: GLIMMERS OF HOPE 


While world attention has been focused on 
the thunderous events in Vietnam, some 
fairly hopeful developments have taken 
place quietly in Vienna. There the prelimi- 
nary Cyprus peace talks ended this week with 
one modest gain of a tangible sort—an 
agreement in principle to reopen Nicosia’s 
international airport. The facility, closed 
since last summer’s warfare, was a proper 
subject for early discussions between leaders 
of the Greek and Turkish Cypriot commu- 
nities who were brought together at Vienna 
by United Nations Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim. 

The fact that those leaders agreed to form 
a joint committee for the purpose of reopen- 
ing the airport to full civilian use is no min- 
or step in the context of the volcanic polari- 
zation which exists on Cyprus. At least the 
two sides in the fractured country have 
gotten together on something. Fortunately, 
there is mutual awareness of the critical 
need to regain every bit of commerce that 
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possibly can be restored, and the U.N., quite 
commendably, will repair the airport to 
make it fit for commercial service. 

Beyond this, the atmosphere seemed some- 
what more relaxed than before, when 
Glafkos Clerides of the Greek community 
and Rauf Denktash representing Turkish 
Cypriots got together with Waldheim. This 
slight improvement in ambiance lends hope 
for some progress on the really important 
and terribly complicated issues when the 
Vienna meetings resume early next month. 
No solutions are in sight, as yet, to the two 
central dilemmas—what to do about the 
200,000 refugees displaced by the fighting 
and new division of territory, and how to 
put together some kind of central govern- 
ment. 

But, again, a few hopeful signs are visible. 
At least the two sides have a joint group at 
work on the latter question, studying their 
opposing points of view in preparation for the 
June discussions. As to the refugees (181,000 
of whom are Greek Cypriots), the ideal solu- 
tion would be an altering of zone boundaries 
so that many of them could return to their 
former homes. Certainly some fair-handed 
system of return, and resettlement of those 
who cannot return for various reasons, must 
be devised if any lasting peace is to be 
secured. 

Of course there is no assurance of success; 
the forced partition of Cyprus by the Turks, 
in the aftermath of last year’s bloody events, 
poses an awesome problem of conciliation 
that may not be solved for a long while. But 
these negotiations are going forward, how- 
ever haltingly, in contrast to those that 
broke down in February. The agreement to 
continue them next month was, in itself, a 
notable achievement. And Waldheim de- 
serves commendation for bringing the proc- 
ess this far, largely through his personal 
diplomacy, 


{From the New York Times, May 8, 1975] 
Cyprus REOPENING 


The results of the first round of Cyprus 
talks under United Nations auspices have 
been but modest: an agreement “in princi- 
ple” of the Greek and Turkish Cypriote rep- 
resentatives to reopen the Nicosia airport, 
which has been closed since the fighting last 
summer, and a decision to set up a com- 
mittee of experts—three from each commu- 
nity—to study the powers and functions of 
a new federal government for the island. 

The two sides are at least engaged in 
serious discussion of the critical issues— 
their first direct contacts since the Turkish 
Cypriotes unilaterally proclaimed their “au- 
tonomous federated state” in February. They 
have agreed to resume negotiations with 
U.N. Secretary General Waldheim in Vienna 
in one month, by which time the group of 
experts is expected to have some proposals 
on governmental structure for their consid- 
eration. 

What was disappointing about this first 
round was the absence of any goodwill ges- 
ture by Turkey, whose army still occupies 
40 per cent of Cyprus. There have been no 
troop reductions, no territorial withdrawals, 
not even permission for some Greek Cypriote 
refugees to return to their homes in the 
northern part of the island. Slight conces- 
sions in these areas could have improved 
enormously the climate for negotiation and 
agreement in both Cyprus and Greece. 

The Greek Cypriotes, with Athens’ back- 
ing, have gone a long way to meet Turkish 
demands for a bicommunal federal state in 
which the Turkish Cypriotes, who comprise 
less than a fifth of the population, would 
control more than 20 per cent of the ter- 
ritory and nearly half the island's existing 
economic assets’ Turkey might have shown 
its appreciation for these concessions with 
some of her own. 

Even after all the setbacks of the last year, 
there is little doubt that, left to themselves, 
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Glafcos Clerides and Rauf Denktash, the 
chief negotiators, could work out a just solu- 
tion for the island. The trouble is that Mr. 
Denktash is held on a short leash by Ankara; 
and the biggest question still is whether 
Turkey genuinely desires a Cyprus settle- 
ment. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
excellent legal opinion by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States un- 
der the date of October 7, 1974, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the legal 
opinion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1974. 
Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, 

DEAR SENATOR EAGLETON: Reference is 
made to your letters of September 11 and 
18, 1974, requesting our opinion on whether 
the use by Turkey of American-supplied de- 
fense articles and defense services for the 
purpose of intervening militarily in Cyprus 
would be in “substantial violation” of appli- 
cable statutory provisions and agreements ' 
so as to render Turkey “immediately ineligi- 
ble” for further assistance under section 
505(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and section 3(c) of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act. 

Both of the above-cited statutory provi- 
sions contain similar prohibitions and in- 
volve similar considerations. We will first 
address your question in the context of the 
military assistance program, 

I 

Part II of The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, approved September 4, 1961, Public 
Law 87-195, 75 Stat. 434, as amended, 22 
U.S.C. §§ 2301, et seq., currently governs the 
furnishing of defense articles and defense 
services on a grant basis. Subsection 506(d) 
thereof, as amended, 22 U.S.C. § 2314(d) 
(1970) , provides: 

“Any country which hereafter uses defense 
articles or defense services furnished such 
country under this Act, the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, or any predeces- 
sor foreign assistance Act, in substantial 
violation of the provisions of this chapter 
{22 U.S.C. 2311 et seqg.] or any agreements 
entered into pursuant to any of such Acts 
shall be immediately ineligible for further 
assistance.” (Emphasis added.) 

Military assistance has been furnished to 
Turkey pursuant to an “Agreement on Aid 
to Turkey” which was signed and entered 
into force at Ankara on July 12, 1947, T.I. 
AS. 1629, 61 Stat. 2953. The initial recita- 
tions of agreement are as follows: 

“The Government of Turkey having re- 
quested the Government of the United 
States for assistance which will enable Tur- 
key to strengthen the security forces which 
Turkey requires for the protection of her 
freedom and independence and at the same 
time to continue to maintain the stability 
of her economy; and 

“The Congress of the United States, in the 
Act approved May 22, 1947, having authorized 
the President of the United States to fur- 
nish such assistance to Turkey, on terms con- 
sonant with the sovereign independence and 
security of the two countries; and 

“The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Turkey believing that the 
furnishing of such assistance will help to 
achieve the basic objectives of the Charter 
of the United Nations and by inaugurating 
an auspicious chapter in their relations will 
further strengthen the ties of friendship 
between the American and Turkish peoples; 

“The undersigned, being duly authorized 
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by their respective governments for that 
purpose, have agreed as follows: * * +,” 

Article I of the Agreement provides: 

“The Government of the United States 
will furnish the Government of Turkey such 
assistance as the President of the United 
States may authorize to be provided in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Congress approved 
May 22, 1947, and any acts amendatory or 
supplementary thereto. The Government of 
Turkey will make effective use of any such 
assistance in accordance with the provisions 
of this agreement.” 

The second paragraph of Article II of the 
Agreement provides: 

“The Government of Turkey will make use 
of the assistance furnished jor the purposes 
jor which it has been accorded. In order to 
permit the (United States] Chief of Mission 
to fulfill freely his functions in the exercise 
of his responsibilities, it will furnish him as 
well as his representatives every facility and 
every assistance which he may request in 
the way of reports, information and ob- 
servation concerning the utilization and 
progress of assistance furnished.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

Article IV of the Agreement provides: 

“Determined and equally interested to as- 
sure the security of any article, service, or 
information received by the Government of 
Turkey pursuant to this agreement, the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Turkey 
will respectively take after consultation, such 
measures as the othr government may judge 
necessary for this purpose. The Government 
of Turkey will not transfer, without the con- 
sent of the Government of the United States, 
title to or possession of any such article or 
information nor permit, without such con- 
sent, the use of any such article or the use 
or disclosure of any such information by or 
to anyone not an officer, employee, or agent 
of the Government of Turkey or for any pur- 
pose other than that for which the article or 
information is furnished.” (Emphasis added.) 

The act of May 22, 1947, ch. 81, 61 Stat. 
103, pursuant to which the foregoing “Agree- 
ment on Aid to Turkey” was consummated, 
is a ‘predecessor foreign assistance act” for 
purposes of section 505(d) of The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, quoted hereinabove. 
Accordingly, subsection 505(d) applies fully 
to military assistance furnished to Turkey. 

Subsection 505(a) of The Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, 22 U.S.C. §2314 
(a) (1970), provides in part: 

“In addition to such other provisions as 
the President may require, no defense articles 
shall be furnished to any country on a grant 
basis unless it shall have agreed that— 

“(1) it will not, without the consent of the 
President— 

> > * . . 

“(C) use or permit the use of such ar- 
ticles for purposes other than those for which 
furnished * * *.” 

Article IV of the “Agreement on Aid to 
Turkey,” supra, in conformity with the fore- 
going provision, explicitly includes the re- 
quired restriction on the use of defense ar- 
ticles furnished. 

The exclusive purposes for which The For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, supra, author- 
izes the furnishing of military assistance are 
set forth in section 502 thereof, as amended, 
22 U.S.C. 2302, which provides in part: 

“Defense articles and defense services to 
any country shall be furnished solely for in- 
ternal security, for legitimate self-defense, to 
permit the recipient country to participate 
in regional or collective arrangements or 
measures consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations, or otherwise to permit the 
recipient country to participate in collective 
measures requested by the United Nations 
for the purpose of maintaining or restoring 
international peace and security, or for the 
purpose of assisting forelgn military forces 
in less developed friendly countries * * * to 
construct public works and to engage in other 
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activities helpful to the economic and soctal 
development of such friendly countries. 
* * ©” (Emphasis added.) 

We note that an agreement between the 
United States and Turkey became effective 
June 16, 1960, provided that military assist- 
ance furnished by the United States to Tur- 
key could not be deployed to Cyprus with- 
out the formal consent of the United States 
Government, and then only as to such items 
and quantities thereof specifically agreed to 
prior to deployment. That agreement, ef- 
fected by an exchange of notes reprinted 
in Hearings on United States Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad, 
Greece and Turkey, Before the Subcommit- 
tee on United States Agreements and Com- 
mitments Abroad of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 91st Cong. 2d Sess., pt. 
7, at 1780 (1970) states 

“ANKARA, June 16, 19—. ; 

“His Excellency FLETCHER WARREN, 
Ambassador of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Ankara. 

“EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your Note of May 16, 
1960 which reads as follows: 

“ *EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to draw 
the attention of the Government of Turkey 
to the provisions of Article 4 of the Agree- 
ment on Aid to Turkey of July 1947, and 
with regard to the desire of the Turkish 
Government to use certain Military Assist- 
ance Program materiel for its planned min- 
tary force in Cyprus to request that Turkey 
ask formal consent of the United States Gov- 
ernment for such use for a purpose other 
than those for which the materiel was fur- 
nished, 

“'It must be clearly understood that 
United States consent for the use of this 
equipment in Cyprus, which will be granted 
immediately upon receipt of Turkey's re- 
quest, should not provide a basis for requests 
for additional Military Assistance Program 
materiel. The equipment sent to Cyprus, 
which was provided by the U.S. as grant aid 
under the Military Assistance Program can- 
not be dropped from accountability and will 
be considered as assets available to require- 
ments for the Military Assistance 
for Turkey. The materiel to be deployed ini- 
tially to Cyprus has been agreed upon by the 
Turkish General Staff and JUSMAT and is 
listed in the attached schedule and any Mil- 
itary Assistance Program materiel Turkey 
may subsequently wish to deploy to Cyprus 
will have to be the subject of a separate 
request, 

“*T have the honor to propose that, if this 
Note is acceptable to Your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment, this Note and Your Excellency’s 
Note in reply, asking for formal United 
States consent and agreeing to the list sub- 
mitted, shall constitute an agreement be- 
tween our two Governments which shall 
enter into force on the date of Your Ex- 
cellency’s reply. 

“*Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration.’ 

“In reply, I have the honor to inform you 
that my Government is in agreement with 
the foregoing. 

“I avall myself of this opportunity to re- 
new to Your Excellency the assurances of 
my highest consideration, 

“SELIM SARPER.” 

The schedule of materiel initially author- 
ized to be deployed to Cyprus appears at 
pages 1776-1780 of the foregoing hearings. 

In a 1964 crisis in Cyprus, Turkey, contem- 
plated intervening militarily. In a letter, 
dated June 5, 1964, President Lyndon John- 
son wrote to the Turkish Prime Minister ex- 
pressing grave concern over such action, and 
refusing to permit use of any United States 
supplied military equipment for such pur- 


` pose. President Johnson's letter, reprinted in 


Hearings on United States Security Agree- 
ments and Commitments Abroad, Greece and 
Turkey, supra, at 1848-1850, states in part: 
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“* + * I am gravely concerned by the in- 
formation which I have had through Ambas- 
sador Hare from you and your Foreign Min- 
ister that the Turkish Government is con- 
templating a decision to intervene by mili- 
tary force to occupy a portion of Cyprus, I 
wish to emphasize, in the fullest friendship 
and frankness, that I do not consider that 
such a course of action by Turkey, fraught 
with such far-reaching consequences, is 
consistent with the commitment of your 
Government to consult fully in advance with 
us. Ambassador Hare has indicated that you 
have postponed your decision for a few hours 
in order to obtain my views, I put to you per- 
sonally whether you really believe that it 
is appropriate for your Government, in ef- 
fect, to present a unilateral decision of such 
consequence to an ally who has demon- 
strated such staunch support over the years 
as has the United States for Turkey. I must, 
therefore, first urge you to accept the re- 
sponsibility for complete consultation with 
the United States before any such action 
is taken. 

“It is my impression that you believe that 
such intervention by Turkey is permissible 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Guar. 
antee of 1960. I must call your attention, 
however, to our understanding that the pro- 
posed intervention by Turkey would be for 
the purpose of effecting a form of partition 
of the Island, a solution which is specifically 
excluded by the Treaty of Guarantee. Fur- 
ther, that Treaty requires consultation 
among the Guarantor Powers. It is the view 
of the United States that the possibilities of 
such consultation have by no means been 
exhausted in this situation and that, there- 
fore, the reservation of the right to take 
unilateral action is not yet applicable. 

> Ld + . + 

“I wish also, Mr. Prime Minister, to call 
your attention to the bilateral agreement 
between the United States and Turkey in 
the field of military assistance. Under Article 
IV of the Agreement with Turkey of July 
1947, your Government is required to obtain 
United States consent in the use of military 
assistance for purposes other than those for 
which such assistance was furnished. Your 
Government has on several occasions ac- 
knowledged to the United States that you 
fully understand this condition. I must tell 
you in all candor that the United States 
cannot agree to the use of any United States 
supplied military equipment for a Turkish 
intervention in Cyprus, under present cir- 
cumstances. 

. . . o hd 


“Finally, Mr. Prime Minister, I must tall 
you that you have posed the gravest issues 
of war and peace. These are issues which go 
far beyond the bilateral relations between 
Turkey and the United States. They not only 
will certainly involve war between Turkey 
and Greece but could involve wider hostili- 
ties because of the unpredictable conse- 
quences which a unilateral intervention in 
Cyprus could produce. You have your re- 
sponsibilities as Chief of the Government of 
Turkey; I also have mine as President of the 
United States. I must, therefore, inform you 
in the deepest friendship that unless I can 
have your assurance that you will not take 
such action without further and fullest con- 
sultation I cannot accept your injunction to 
Ambassador Hare of secrecy and must im- 
mediately ask for emergency meetings of the 
NATO Council and of the United Nations 
Security Council.” 

Turkey did not militarily intervene in 
Cyprus in 1964. 

Your question concerning the use of mili- 
tary assistance by Turkey in connection with 
military intervention on Cyprus relates, of 
course, to the current situation, wherein it 
is our understanding that Turkey has used 
substantial quantities of United States sup- 
plied military assistance in the course of its 
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military Intervention dating from July 20, 
1974. We believe that this situation gives 
rise to two principal issues with reference 
to possible violations subject to section 505 
(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act as fol- 
lows: (1) whether the nature and purposes 
of Turkey’s intervention on Cyprus are 
fundamentally inconsistent with the per- 
missible uses of military assistance; and (2) 
whether the diversion of military assistance 
to support Turkey's intervention, absent the 
prior specific approval of the United States 
is, in and of itself, unauthorized. 

With reference to the first issue, section 
502 of the Foreign Assistance Act, quoted 
previously herein, authorizes the furnishing 
of military assistance solely for the follow- 
ing purposes: for internal security; for le- 
gitimate self-defense; to permit participa- 
tion in regional or collective arrangements 
consistent with the United Nations Charter; 
to permit participation in collective peace- 
keeping or peace-restoration measures re- 
quested by the United Nations; or to assist 
military forces or less developed friendly 
countries in promoting the social and eco- 
nomic development of such countries. Other 
provisions of the Foreign Assistance Act are 
consistent with, and tend to reenforce, the 
basic emphasis of section 502 upon defensive, 
peacekeeping and restoration, and peaceful 
purposes. Thus 501 of the Act, as amended, 
22 U.S.C. §2801 (1970), which sets forth 
congressional declarations of policy con- 
cerning military assistance, states in part: 

“The Congress of the United States reaaf- 
firms the policy of the United States to 
achieve international peace and security 
through the United Nations so that armed 
force shall not be used except for individual 
or collective self-defense. The Congress finds 
that the efforts of the United States and 
other friendly countries to promote peace 
and security continue to require measures of 
support based upon the principle of effec- 
tive self-help and mutual aid. It is the pur- 
pose of this subchapter to authorize meas- 
ures in the common defense against inter- 
nal and external aggression, including the 
furnishing of military assistance, upon re- 
quest, to friendly countries and interna- 
tional organizations, * * * 

. * > * > 

“In enacting this legislation, it is there- 
fore the intention of the Congress to promote 
the peace of the world and the foreign pol- 
icy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by fostering an improved cli- 
mate of political independence and indi- 
vidual liberty, improving the ability of 
friendly countries and international organi- 
zations to deter or, if necessary, defeat Com- 
muntst or Communist-support aggression, 
jacilitating arrangements for individual and 
collective security, assisting friendiy coun- 
tries to maintain internal security, and cre- 
ating an environment of security and sta- 
bility in the developing friendly countries 
essential to their more rapid social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress. The Congress 
urges that all other countries able to con- 
tribute join in a common undertaking to 
meet the goals stated in this part. 

. . . . . 

“Finally, the Congress reaffirms its full 
support of the progress of the members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to- 
ward iucreased cooperation in political, mil- 
itary, and economic affairs. * * + (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Consistent with this declaration of policy, 
section 511 of the Act, as amended, 22 U.S.C, 
§ 2321d (Supp. IT, 1972), provides: 

“Decisions to furnish military assistance 
made under this part shall take into account 
whether such assistance will— 

“(1) contribute to an arms race; 

“(2) tnorease the possibility of outbreak or 
escalation of conflict; or 
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“(3) prejudice the development of bilateral 
or multilateral arms control arrangements.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

While not specifically subject to the oper- 
ation of section 505(d), section 620(1) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, as amended, 22 U.S.C. 
$ 2370(i) (1970), seems to reenforce the fore- 
going observations concerning the nature and 
limits of military assistance. purposes, and 
also seems particularly relevant in the in- 
stant context. This section provides: 

“No assistance shall be provided under this 
Act or any other Act, and no sales shall be 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, to any 
country which the President determines is 
engaging in or preparing for aggressive mili- 
tary efforts, or which hereafter is officially 
represented at any international conference 
when that representation Includes the plan- 
ning of activities involving insurrection or 
subversion, which military efforts, insurrec- 
tion, or subversion, are directed against— 

“(1) the United States, 

“(2) any country receiving assistance under 
this Act or any other Act, or 

“(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, 
until the President determines that such 
Military efforts or preparations have ceased, 
or such representation has ceased, and he 
reports to the Congress that he has received 
assurances satisfactory to him that such 
military efforts or preparations will not be 
renewed, or that such representation will not 
be renewed or repeated. This restriction may 
not be waived pursuant to any authority 
contained in this Act.” (Emphasis added.) 

Finally, section 505(b) of the Act, as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. §2314(b) (Supp. I, 
1972), provides: 

“No defense articles shall be furnished on 
a grant basis to any country at a cost in 
excess of $3,000,000 in any fiscal year unless 
the President determines— 

“(1) that such country conforms to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

“(2) that such defense articles will be 
utilized by such country for the maintenance 
of its own defensive strength, or the defen- 
sive strength of the free world; 

“(3) that such country is taking all rea- 
sonable measures; consistent with its po- 
litical and economic stability, which may be 
needed to develop its defense capacities; and 

“(4) that the increased ability of such 
country to defend itself is important to the 
security of the United States.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

The 1947 agreement between the United 
States and Turkey, discussed previously, ap- 
pears equally clear concerning the purposes 
for which military assistance is furnished to 
Turkey. The agreement recites, inter alia, 
that such assistance “will enable Turkey to 
strengthen the security forces which Turkey 
requires for the protection of her freedom 
and independence and at the same time to 
continue to maintain the stability of her 
economy * * *"; and that “the furnishing 
of such assistance will help to achieve the 
basic objectives of the Charter of the United 
Nations * * *.” Article I of the agreement in 
effect incorporates applicable statutory pro- 
visions concerning the purposes of military 
assistance. In Article II, Turkey agrees to 
make use of assistance for the purposes for 
which it has been accorded. 

Turkey's unilateral military intervention 
on Cypress certainly appears to run counfer 
to the general tenor of the provisions of the 
Foreign Assistance Act and the terms of the 
1947 agreement discussed above; and, on the 
basis of our entirely unofficial understand- 
ing of developments on Cyprus, it would seem 
that such intervention has gone beyond the 
bounds of possible defensive or peace-resto- 
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ration efforts. Moreover, as has been noted 
previously, President Johnson failed to per- 
ceive any justification for a unilateral Inter- 
vention In Cyprus contemplated by Turkey 
in 1964, While the present situation may dif- 
fer in some respects from that presented in 
1964, it is notable that the United States has 
joined in unanimous adoption of two reso- 
lutions by the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil—Resolutions Nos. 353 (July 20, 1974) and 
360 (August 16, 1974)—-concerning the pres- 
ent Cyprus crisis which appear to oppose 
Turkey’s actions, among other matters. 
Resolution No. 353 provides in part: 

“The Security Council, 

“Having. considered the report of the Sec- 
retary-General at its 1779th meeting about 
the recent developments in Cyprus, 

7 * $ < + 


“Gravely concerned about the situation 
which led to a serious threat to international 
peace and security, and which created a most 
explosive situation in the whole Eastern 
Mediterranean area, 

+ = + Ld * 


“Conscious of its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in accordance with Article 24 of 
the Charter of the United Nations, 

“1. Calis upon all States to respect the 
sovereignty, independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Cyprus; 

> e e s . 

“3. Demands an immediate end to foreign 
military intervention in the Republic of 
Cyprus that is in contravention of operative 
paragraph 1; 

“4, Requests the withdrawal without delay 
from the Republic of Cyprus of foreign mili- 
tary personnel present otherwise than under 
the authority of international agreements 
including those whose withdrawal was re- 
quested by the President of the Republic of 
Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, in his letter of 
2 July 1974; * * *.” 

Resolution No. 360 provides in part: 

“The Security Council, 

$ s > s . 

“Gravely concerned at the deterioration of 
the situation in Cyprus, resulting from the 
further military operations, which consti- 
tuted a most serious threat to peace and 
security in the Eastern Mediterranean area, 

“1, Records its formal disapproval of the 
unilateral military actions undertaken 
against the Republic of Cyprus; * * *.” 

Nevertheless, the precise delimitation of 
the nature and purposes of Turkey’s present 
intervention involves, in our view, complex 
questions dependent for thelr resolution 
upon analysis of factual information not 
available to us and the exercise of an ex- 

beyond our purview. We recognize, 
for example, that under the 1960 Treaty of 
Guarantee concerning Cyprus, Turkey, 
Greece, and the United Kingdom guaranteed 
the independence, territorial integrity and 
security of the Republic of Cyprus, and each 
of these parties expressly reserved the right, 
“in so far as common or concerted action 
may not prove possible,” to take unilateral 
action “with the sole aim of re-establishing 
the state of affairs created by the present 
Treaty.” (Articles II and IV). The relevance 
of this treaty of Turkey’s present actions is 
one such question. Another is whether 
Turkey's actions, even if initially justified, 
have since changed character and, if s0, at 
what point. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
our Office is not in a position to formally 
determine the nature of Turkey's interven- 
tion on Cyprus with reference to the criteria 
applicable under the Foreign Assistance Act 
and the 1947 agreement concerning the fur- 
nishing of military assistance. Therefore, 
while the Turkish intervention obviously 
raises serious questions under the Act and 
the agreement, we cannot conclude defini- 
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tively that such use of assistance in consid- 
eration of the nature of Turkey’s military 
action constitutes a substantial violation 
under section 505(d) of the Act. 

As indicated previously, however, we 
believe that the present situation raises a 
second issue in terms of violations subject to 
section 505(a), i.e.. whether the use of United 
States furnished military assistance by Tur- 
key in connection with its intervention on 
Cyprus would be impermissible, apart from 
the precise nature of the intervention, on the 
basis of failure to obtain the prior formal 
consent of the United States for such use. 

I 

Section 505(a)(1)(C) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act and article IV of the 1947 
Agreement on Aid to Turkey, quoted pre- 
viously herein, both expressly provide that 
military assistance may not be used for a 
purpose other than those for which it is fur- 
nished without the consent of the United 
States. For the reasons stated hereinabove, 
we cannot conclude that the use of military 
assistance by Turkey in support of its inter- 
vention on Cyprus would be flatly prohibited 
by the Foreign Assistance Act of the 1947 
agreement. Nevertheless, we believe it is clear 
that such a use of assistance is not specifi- 
cally provided for or contemplated by either 
the Act or the agreement, and, accordingly, 
that it constitutes a diversion of assistance 
from the purposes for which provided. This 
being the case, such a diversion could, under 
the terms of section 505(a)(1)(C) and article 
IV of the agreement, be accomplished only 
upon the consent of the United States. 

Any doubt as to this conclusion in the 
present context is, in our judgment, dis- 
pelled by consideration of the 1960 agreement 
in an exchange of notes between the United 
States and Turkey concerning the use of de- 
fense articles on Cyprus, In this exchange of 
notes, discussed previously, Turkey requested 
formal consent to the use of United States 
furnished defense articles on Cyprus, pre- 
sumably in connection with the routine de=- 


ployment of forces on the island consistent 
with the 1960 Treaty of Guarantee. The 
Turkish request was submitted at the in- 


sistence of the United States. Thus the 
United States Ambassador to Turkey stated 
in his note: 

“I have the honor to draw the attention of 
the Government of Turkey to the provisions 
of Article 4 of the Agreement on Aid to Tur- 
key of July 1947, and with regard to the de- 
sire of the Turkish Government to use cer- 
tain Military Assistance Program materiel 
for its planned military force in Cyprus to 
request that Turkey ask formal consent of 
the United States Government for such use 
jor a purpose other than those for which the 
material was furnished,” (Emphasis added.) 

Consent was granted, limited to specified 
types and quantities of defense articles. How- 
ever, the Ambassador's note added: 

“+ © * The materiel to be deployed initial- 
ly to Cyprus has been agreed upon * + + 
and is listed in the attached schedule and 
any Military Assistance Program materiel 
Turkey may subsequentiy wish to deploy to 
Cyprus will have to be the subject of a sep- 
arate request.” (Emphasis added.) 

For the reasons stated above, we conclude 
that the diversion of military assistance for 
use in Cyprus beyond that specifically pro- 
vided for in the 1960 agreement would, ab- 
sent formal consent thereto by the United 
States, violate the 1960 agreement, article 
IV of the 1947 agreement, and section 505 
(a)(1)(C) of the Foreign Assistance Act as 
a matter of law. We assume that no such 
consent has been given with respect to Tur- 
Key's present intervention. 

The foregoing violations would clearly fall 
within the scope of subsection 505(d) of the 
Act. Since this subsection renders a country 
immediately ineligible for further military 
assistance on the basis of “substantial” vio- 
lations, it remains to consider whether these 
violations would be “substantial.” The legis- 
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lative history does shed some light on which 
violations were intended to be characterized 
as “substantial.” Section 505(d) derives origi- 
nally from the House version of legislation 
enacted as the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962. See H.R. 11921, 87th Cong., 2d Sess., 
2201 (1962). The House bill contained in 
substance the language ultimately enacted 
but did not include the word “substantial.” 
The House Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
its report on the bill, H. Rept. No. 1788, 87th 
Cong., 2d Sess, 27 (1962), observed in part 
with reference to this provision: 

“The present act requires that military 
assistance furnished either through grants 
or Sales shall be solely for the purposes of in- 
ternal security, legitimate self-defense or 
the participation in collective arrangements 
or measures consistent with the United Na- 
tions Charter or as requested by the United 
Nations for maintaining or restoring inter- 
national peace and security. It also provides 
for certain conditions of eligibility which 
include the reaching of agreements as to the 
use, observation, protection, and disposition 
of the assistance furnished. 

“This amendment will provide the positive 
penalty not now contained in the law for 
the future violation of the requirements 
ot this chapter or agreements under which 
the equipment or services are furnished. 

“The committee believes that such a 
penalty is necessary and will serve notice on 
recipient countries who may view these con- 
ditions or agreements as having little or no 
effect. It is not intended that every small 
disagreement between the United States and 
recipient countries on the possible deploy- 
ment of units or uses of equipment would 
serve to make such country ineligible for 
jurther assistance. However, where a country 
actually undertakes an act of aggression or 
refuses to allow continuous observation of 
the equipment, diverts substantial quanti- 
ties of the items furnished, or otherwise 
violates the terms of tts agreements, further 
assistance under this chapter would be pro- 
hibited by this amendment. 

“The President's special waiver authority 
contained in section 614(a) of this act may 
be used to waive the requirements of this 
subsection.” (Emphasis added.) 

The word “substantial” was added in con- 
ference. With respect to this provision the 
conference report stated, H. Rept. No. 2008, 
87th Cong., 2d Sess, 18 (1962): 

“Section 201(a) of the House amendment 
provided that any country which herein- 
after used defense articles or defense sery- 
ices furnished such country under this act, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
or any predecessor foreign assistance act, 
where such use was in violation of the pro- 
visions of the military assistance chapter or 
any agreements entered into pursuant to 
any of such acts, should be immediately in- 
eligible for further assistance. 

“The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

“The committee of conference accepted 
the House provision with an amendment 
which provided that in order for the section 
to become operative there must be a ‘sub- 
stantial’ violation of the provisions of the 
military assistance chapter or applicable 
agreements. The purpose of this amendment 
is to make clear that minor instances of 
diversion or improper uses would not work 
to make countries ineligible for further mili- 
tary assistance.” (Emphasis added.) 

In light of the foregoing, we interpret the 
conference addition of the word “substan- 
tial” as a clarification of the language of the 
bill designed to formalize intent of the pro- 
vision as expressed in the House report. 
Consequently, while “minor” violations do 
not require ineligibility the examples of 
violations set forth in the House report— 
such as an actual act of aggression or diver- 
sion of “substantial” quantities of defense 
items from authorized purposes—apparently 
represent violations intended by the Con- 
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gress to render the provision operative and 
cause immediate ineligibility for further 
military assistance. 

Any diversion of substantial quantities of 
military assistance items furnished by the 
United States from authorized purposes 
would thus constitute a “substantial” viola- 
tion of section 505(d) under the intent ex- 
pressed in the House report. Moreover, even 
though any substantial diversion thus seems 
sufficient in and of itself to trigger section 
505(d), the purposes and use to which the 
diverted military assistance is applied would 
certainly also be relevant to the gravity of 
the violation. If such purposes and use in 
contravention of the explicitly stated poli- 
cies and purposes of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, the violation would undoubtedly 
be “substantial.” It is our impression that 
Turkey has diverted substantial quantities 
of military assistance items furnished by the 
United States, although we have no official 
information as to the types and quantities 
of defense articles which are involved. In 
addition, as noted hereinabove, the par- 
ticular purposes for which the items were 
diyerted and the uses to which they were 
applied may well be in contravention of the 
policies and purposes of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961. 

mz 


The Foreign Military Sales Act, approved 
October 22, 1968, Pub. L. 90-629, 82 Stat. 
1321, as amended, 22 U.S.C. §§ 2751 et seq., 
governs the furnishing of defense articles 
and defense services on a sales basis. It 
repealed and superseded those provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 dealing 
with military sales. Section 3(c) of the Act, 
as amended, 22 U.S.C.A. § 2753(c) (Pocket 
pt. 1974), referred to in your letter, provides: 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (d), any foreign country which here- 
after uses defense articles or defense services 
furnished such country under this Act, in 
substantial violation of any provision of this 
Act or any agreement entered into under this 
Act, shall be immediately ineligibie for 
further cash sales, credits, or guarantees.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

Subsection 3(d) relates to the treatment of 
“sophisticated weapons.” 

The conclusions expressed in parts I and 
TII hereof concerning section 505(d) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act apply generally to 
section 3(c) of the Foreign Military Sales Act 
and its related provisions. Subsection 3(a) of 
the latter act, as amended, 22 US.C.A. 
§ 2753(a) (Pocket pt. 1974), provides in part: 

“No defense articie or defense service shall 
be sold by the United States Government 
under this Act to any country or interna- 
tional organization unless— 

e . * © + 


“(2) the country or international orga- 
nization shall have agreed not to transfer 
title to, or possession of, any defense article 
so furnished to it to anyone not an officer, 
employee, or agent of that country or inter- 
national organization and not touse or per- 
mit the use of such article for purposes other 
than those for which furnished unless the 
consent of the President has first been 
obtained; * * *." (Emphasis added.) 

Article IV of the 1947 Agreement on Aid 
to Turkey, discussed previously and also ap- 
plicable to military sales to Turkey, includes 
this restriction on the use of defense articles 
furnished. For the reasons given in part II 
hereof, it appears that the use of substan- 
tial quantities of defense articles furnished 
under the Foreign Military Sales Act and 
Article IV to support military intervention 
on Cyprus would constitute substantial vio- 
lations for purposes of section 3(c). Other 
provisions of the Foreign Military Sales Act— 
comparable to provisions of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act discussed in part I—are also 
relevant in this regard. See 22 U.S8.C.A. § 2751 
(Pocket pt. 1974) and 22 U.S.C. § 2754 (1970). 
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We recognize that the determination of 
whether a “substantial violation” of the stat- 
utory provisions and agreements discussed 
previously has occurred, so as to actually 
render Turkey “immediately ineligible’ for 
further assistance under section 505(d) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act and section 3(¢c) 
of the Foreign Military Sales Act, is, at least 
in the first instance, entrusted to the officials 
charged with the administration of these 
provisions. The pertinent delegations of au- 
thority are set forth in Exec. Order No. 10973, 
as amended, 3 C.F.R. 90 (1974), 22 U.S.C. 
$ 2381, note (Supp. II, 1972), and Exec. Order 
No. 11501, as amended, 3 C.F.R. 267 (1974), 
22 U.S.C. $2751, note (1970 and Supp. II, 
1972).* 

If these determinations or decisions are not 
made promptly and timely, however, the 
punitive aspects of the respective provisions 
are rendered virtually meaningless, contrary 
to the intent of Congress. With respect to 
subsection 505(d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, House Report No. 1788, 87th Cong., 2€ 
Sess, 27 (1962), stated: 

“The amendment will provide the positive 
pénalty not now contained in the law for the 
future violation of the requirements of this 
chapter or agreements under which the 
equipment or services are furnished. 

“The committee believes that such a pen- 
alty is necessary and will serve notice on 
recipient countries who may view these con- 
ditions or agreements as having little or no 
effect. =e +”. 

Adequate provision has been made in the 
law to facilitate the availability of neces- 
sary pertinent information to the respon- 
sible official(s). Subsection 506(a) of the Act, 
as amended, 22 U.S.C. § 2314(a) (1970), pro- 
vides in part: 

“In addition to such other provisions as 
the President may require no defense ar- 
ticles shall be furnished to any country on 
a grant basis unless it shall have agreed 
that— 

La s . s . 

“(3) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review 
by, and furnish ne information to, 
representatives of the United States Goy- 
ernment with regard to the use of such ar- 
ticles; 9 4 o2 

Articles II and IIT of the “Agreement on 
Aid to Turkey,” supra, make specific provi- 
sion to fulfill this requirement. Also sub- 
section 628(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, supra, 22 U.S.C. § 2383 (a) (1970), 
provides in part: 

“In the case of assistance under part IT 
of this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
have primary responsibility for— 

e . * s > 

“(3) the supervision of end-item use by 
the recipient countries * * +” 

In addition, subsection 624(d) of the Act, 
as amended, 22 U.S.C. § 2384(d) (1970), pro- 
vides in part: 

“(2) The Inspector General, Foreign As- 
sistance, shall report directly to the Secre- 
tary of State and shall have the following 
duties and responsibilities: 

Ld kd . . . 

“(B) For the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent to which programs being carried out 
under part II of this Act and the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, are in consonance 
with the foreign policy of the United States, 


*It should be noted that subsection 620 
(i) of the Foreign Assistance Act, as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. § 2370(1) (1970), quoted 
previously herein, sets forth separate pro- 
hibitions and sanctions which operate on 
the basis of Presidential determinations. 
This subsection. applies to all forms of for- 
eign assistance, 
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are aiding in the attainment of the objec- 
tives of this Act, and are being carried out 
consistently with the responsibilities with 
respect thereto of the respective United 
States chiefs of missions and of the Secre- 
tary of State, as well as the efficiency and 
the economy with which such responsibill- 
ties are discharged, he shall arrange for, di- 
rect or conduct such reviews, inspections 
and audits of programs under part IT of this 
Act and the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, as he considers necessary. 

“(3) The Inspector General, Foreign Assist- 
ance, shall maintain continuous observation 
and review of programs with respect to which 
he has responsibilities under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection for the purpose of— 

“(A) determining the extent to which 
such p are in compliance with ap- 
plicable laws and regulations; 

“(B) making recommendations for the cor- 
rection of deficiencies in, or for improving 
the organization, plans or procedures of, such 
programs; and 

“(C) evaluating the effectiveness of such 
programs in attaining United States foreign 
policy objectives and reporting to the Sec- 
retary of State with respect thereto. 

(4) In order to eliminate duplication and 
to assure full utilization of existing data, the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, shall, 
in carrying out his duties under this Act, 
give due regard to the audit, investigative 
and inspection activities of the various agen- 
cles, including those of the General Ac- 
counting Office and of the military Inspectors 
General. 

“(5) For the purpose of aiding In carrying 
out his duties under this Act, the Inspector 
General, Foreign Assistance, shall have ac- 
cess to all records, reports, audits, reviews, 
documents, papers, recommendations, or 
other material of the agencies of the United 
States Government administering parts I or 
It of this Act, and of the Latin American 
Development Act, as amended, the Peace 
Corps or the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and 
section 290f of this title. All agencies of the 
United States Government shall cooperate 
with the Inspector General, Foreign Assist- 
ance, and shall furnish assistance upon re- 
quest to the Inspector General, Foreign As- 
sistance, in aid of his responsibilities. 

* * . . % 

“(8) Whenever the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, deems it appropriate in 
carrying out his duties under this Act, he 
may from time to time notify the head of 
any agency primarily responsible for admin- 
istering any program with respect to which 
the Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, 
has responsibilities under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection that all Internal audit, end- 
use inspection, and management inspection 
reports submitted to the head of such agency 
or mission in the field in connection with 
such program from any geographic areas des- 
ignated by the Inspector General, Foreign 
Assistance, shall be submitted simultane- 
ously to the Inspector General, Foreign As- 
sistance. The head of each such agency shall 
cooperate with the Inspector General, For- 
eign Assistance, in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this paragraph.” (Emphasis added.) 

There is, of course a general mandate upon 
cognizant officials to administer the mili- 
tary assistance and foreign military sales 

in a manner consistent with and 
in furtherance of all relevant statutory pro- 
visions, including those provisions dealing 
with prohibitions and sanctions. Beyond 
this, we believe that section 505(d) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act and section 3(c) of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act—in view of 
their express terms (particularly the refer- 
ences to “immediate” ineligibility), purposes, 
and legislative history—place a specific duty 
upon cognizant oficials to expeditiously con- 
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sider, and make appropriate determinations 
concerning, the applicability of such provi- 
sions in circumstances which clearly suggest 
potential substantial violations. 

As indicated previously, we do not have a 
sufficient basis, at the present time, to for- 
mally characterize Turkey's military inter- 
vention on Cyprus; nor do we know precisely 
what United States defense articles have 
been used in connection with it. We believe 
there can be no doubt, however, that the 
present situation with respect to Cyprus is 
sufficiently serious to require that the de- 
terminations described above be expedi- 
tlously made. 

We note that section 614(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act, as amended, 22 U.S.C. § 2364 
(a) (1970), provides: 

“The President may authorize in each 
fiscal year the use of funds made available 
for use under this Act and the furnishing of 
assistance under section 510 in a total 
amount not to exceed $250,000,000 and the 
use of not to exceed $100,000,000 of foreign 
currencies accruing under this Act or any 
other law, without regard to the require- 
ments of this Act, any law relating to re- 
ceipts and credits accruing to the United 
States, any Act appropriating funds for use 
under this Act, or the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951, in furtherance 
of any of the purposes of such Acts, when 
the President determines that such authori- 
zation is important to the security of the 
United States. Not more than $50,000,000 of 
the funds available under this subsection 
may be allocated to any one country in any 
fiscal year. The limitation contained in the 
preceding sentence shall not apply to any 
country which is a victim of active Commu- 
nist supported aggression.” 

We have not specifically considered the 
waiver authority of section 614(a) would be 
appropriate in this case, We would point out, 
however, that any such waiver would be sub- 
ject to the publication and congressional 
notification requirements set forth in sec- 
tion 654 of the Act, as amended, 22 U.S.C. 
§ 2414 (Supp. II, 1972). 

Finally, the views expressed herein are, of 
course, subject to any subsequent actions 
which the Congress may take relative to this 
situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLESTON, I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, since 
Turkish Armed Forces began a forcible 
occupation of Cypriot territory almost a 
year ago, I have consistently supported 
the congressional initatives designed to 
preserve the integrity of American law 
and to restore the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Cyprus. I believe the basic 
foreign assistance statutes—which spec- 
ify that American military assistance 
should be provided for self-defense and 
for collective security—embody wise 
policy. The events of the past 10 months 
provide no basis for a special exception 
being made for Turkey. 

The Turkish military’s fait accompli 
on Cyprus was made possible in part by 
American military assistance to Turkey. 
Over the years, Congress supported such 
a program of assistance, seeing in Tur- 
key an important member of the West’s 
collective security structure. But this was 
the only reason Congress authorized the 
program—for our assistance programs 
are designed to enhance a nation’s abil- 
AA to resist aggression, not participate in 
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I regret that the President and the 
Secretary of State have elected to make 
the so-called “Turkish aid question” a 
major test case. So intent have they be- 
come on being able to “deliver” as far 
as Turkey is concerned, and so late was 
their recognition that Congress meant 
what it said when it enacted the mora- 
torium on Turkish military aid, that 
they have now come to the Congress and 
asked us to legislate a loophole. The ar- 
guments they use in behalf of this spe- 
cial exemption are many and varied— 
the need for Presidential “discretion,” 
the “strategic importance” of Turkey, 
the “stability” of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Yet the administration ignores 
the fact that it is the democratic govern- 
ment in Athens which must now bear 
the brunt of everything that has gone 
before, while the North Atlantic Alliance 
as a whole is weakened. I remain con- 
cerned that the diplomatic passivity of 
the United States in the face of Turkish 
aggression on Cyprus may weaken the 
fragile democratic institutions which 
have now so painfully but hopefully re- 
emerged in Greece. 

Yet it has never been the intention of 
the Congress to interfere with the 
orderly conduct of U.S. foreign policy. 
What we have urged is an American 
position which is in accordance with 
American law and a position which re- 
fiects the deep conviction of the Amer- 
ican people that we should not be a party 
to military adventures which pit one ally 
against another. Furthermore, I foresee 
little prospect for greater stability in the 
Eastern Mediterranean or for the resto- 
ration of a cooperative spirit between 
Greece and Turkey so long as acqui- 
escence in Turkish military adventurism 
remains the cornerstone of the Ford- 
Kissinger approach. 

The fact is that the administration 
has precious little to show for its policy. 
What incentive will there be for Turkish 
restraint if the United States acts to in- 
crease Turkey’s military capabilities? 
Frankly, Mr. President, I believe there 
has been too much talk about the need 
to conciliate the “national honor” of the 
perpetrators of the invasion of Cyprus, 
and a callous lack of concern from this 
administration about the victims of in- 
yasion—the uprooted people of Cyprus. 

' Administration diplomacy, still orl- 
ented toward the Turkish perspective on 
the Cyprus question, has failed to pro- 
duce a solution even to the pressing hu- 
manitarian problems which confront the 
island. Can peace be restored so long as 
the dispossessed are not permitted to re- 
turn to their homes? Can political stabil- 
ity be created so long as à once prosperous 
Cypriot economy remains in ruins? For 
the administration to insist on a policy 
of giving Turkey the wherewithal to con- 
sOlidate further its military position on 
the island will only prolong the agony 
on Cyprus. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to stand 
fast behind the principled and realistic 
position the Congress has already taken 
on this question. Especially, when the 
freedom and independence of a small 
state is directly involved, I see no reason 
to be impressed by exaggerated rhetoric 
and outright scare tactics. And there is 
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still time for the administration to act 
forthrightly in behalf of an independent 
Cyprus and a reinvigorated North At- 
lantic Alliance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON, Yes, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to say that I 
agree that Turkey did violate the arms 
agreement when she came in there. I 
stated before the Senator came in that 
I talked with some of the officials of the 
Turkish Government. We were over in 
London at the NATO meeting, and we 
had breakfast one morning. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, I do remember. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I talked. with the 
Turkish representatives at that meeting, 
and I told them I thought they had gone 
too aggressively and too far. 

There was an official of the Turkish 
Government who called on me here, and 
I told him the same thing, and I still be- 
lieve that, and we cut off the arms. 

Turkey has been punished, if you want 
to call it punished. We are not asking 
that they do anything except change 
that cutoff date and permit the sale of 
arms again to Turkey as we had it be- 
fore. It does not repeal the requirement 
that they not use those arms except in 
self defense. That condition still remains 
just as it did before, and will continue to 
remain. 

Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate the posi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator and 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on this. It seems to 
me that the Turkish Government has had 
a period of time here in which to show 
good faith and to move toward a fair 
resolution of the issues. This has not 
taken place. 

As my. good friend has mentioned, the 
Turkish action was a clear-cut violation 
of the law providing American military 
aid. And, despite the time that has 
elapsed here, there is no indication that 
the Turkish Government is willing to 
make any kind of a reasonable settle- 
ment of this situation, which is, indeed, 
historically speaking, a very divisive one. 

We all know the problems flow from 
the centuries of Ottoman rule over this 
vast area, and obviously this has left 
some bad relations that are not going 
away over night. 

Recognizing all of that, all I would say 
is that I believe we had a right to expect 
that there would be some movement 
here on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows, 
I presume, that there has been a meeting 
in Vienna between the Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypriot representatives, and the 
Turkish and Greek Foreign Ministers re- 
cently have been meeting in Rome dis- 
cussing these very things. 

President Ford is going over to Europe. 

The Secretary of State is going to both 
CENTO and NATO meetings. President 
Ford is going over to the NATO meeting, 
at which time I understand he will see 
officials from both countries, and I think 
there is an excellent opportunity of solv- 
ing the whole thing. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, i hope it will be 
solved, and we all share that great hope. 
I fully understand the distinguished 
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chairman’s position in this matter. I be- 
lieve, however, that the opportunity for 
the Turkish Government to move has 
been present and there has not been a 
movement, and I think if we adopt the 
proposed legislation it is not going to 
help the situation beyond where we are 
now. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Washington for his support. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CASE. Third reading. 

Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum with time 
to be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on final pas- 
sage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
the pending measure continue until the 
hour of 2:30. p.m., at which time there 
will be a third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shali 
not object, I want to be certain about 
2:30 p.m. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will not vote 
at that time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, but 1 hour and 
40 minutes. Two hours were given to the 
other side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This has been 
cleared with the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know, but are we 
going to be left time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. 15 minutes a side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time will be di- 
vided because I want 15 minutes, I would 
like to have the last 15 minutes, if I may. 
Well, anytime. 

Mr. EAGLETON. 15. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
S. 182 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
after third reading to lay before the Sen- 
ate S. 182, a bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Alexander P. Butterfield to the 
retired list of the Regular Air Force, and 
for other purposes, for debate and con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
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ORDER FOR ROLLCALL VOTE AT 
4 P.M. ON S. 846 AND S. 182 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rollcall vote 
on the pending business occur at the 
hour of 4 p.m. as previously agreed to 
last Friday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The rollcall is 
ordered. Is rule XII waived? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With 
waived in both instances. 

If there is to be a vote on the Buiter- 
field amendment, I ask that it immedi- 
ately follow the vote on the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


rule XII 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO TURKEY 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 846) to authorize 
the further suspension of prohibitions 
against military assistance to Turkey, 
and for other purposes. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
MANSFIELD TODAY 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to have 15 minutes between 
now and 2:30 allocated to me so that I 
may make some remarks. That would 
come sometime around 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Montana be recognized at 
2:15 p.m. for 15 minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I would object to 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. EAGLETON. 2:05 would be all 
right. I would like to respond, if I deem 
it advisable, to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Two o'clock will be 
all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered for 15 minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be equally charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. Š 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes on my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from the State of Mis- 
souri, who has led in this fight in trying 
to present a sound, evenhanded foreign 
policy for this country. 

Mr. President, it is small wonder that 
the American people are confused over 
our foreign policy. I dare say many of 
our friends abroad are equally confused. 

I say “friends” although it is difficult 
to know, without a daily bulletin from 
the State Department, what nations are 
officially considered our friends. That is 
what is confusing to the American people, 
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whose commonsense often leads them to 
more clearcut and defensible conclusions 
than those reached by our foreign policy 
experts. 

It is the commonsense viewpoint that 
a free nation, in order to survive in & 
world of conflicting interests, must be 
able to recognize its friends—and must 
be determined to sustain that friendship 
even when it becomes slightly incon- 
venient. 

When we abandon a commitment to an 
ally who shares with us the basic values 
of democracy, we abandon our commit- 
ment to the legal and political institu- 
tions that form the framework for in- 
ternational diplomacy. And we abandon 
the moral basis upon which our country 
was built. 7 

This cannot be justified in the name of 
a shifting and nebulous concept called 
“the national interest.” 

It is not in the “national interest” — 
nor is it acceptable to our national char- 
acter—to turn our backs on the friends 
of freedom in time of trouble. 

Yet this has been the official position 
of the administration in its handling of 
the Cyprus problem. 

All those who believe in democracy 
were stunned and alienated when the 
United States so fervently embraced the 
Greek junta in 1967. The official action 
went beyond mere recognition of its ex- 
istence, which would have been under- 
standable. But the warm U.S. embrace 
of antidemocratic forces was excessive, 
unnecessary, and has produced a wave 
of anti-Americanism in Greece which 
jeopardizes our political and strategic 
relationships with that country. 

But that was only the beginning of a 
series of official blunders and insults to 
the friends of freedom in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Time after time, the administration 
had the opportunity to correct its 
course—and time after time, it fumbled. 

It missed the opportunity to try to 
forestall the military coup against the 
duly elected Makarios government in 
Cyprus which was apparently instigated 
by the Greek junta. Contrary to the 
elaims of Secretary Kissinger that the 
coup came as a surprise, there is ample 
evidence to indicate that our intelligence 
did, indeed, have advance information— 
information which the State Department 
chose to ignore. 

Confronted with the fait accompli, 
our Government had the opportunity to 
condemn the action in clear and forth- 
right terms. It is our declared policy to 
oppose interference of one country in the 
affairs of another. Yet when the Greek 
military government interfered with the 
internal affairs of Cyprus, the United 
States remained officially silent. And our 
silence was naturally interpreted, by both 
sides in the conflict, as approval. 

The U.S. failure to embrace Makarios 
as the duly elected President of Cyprus 
and indications by high U.S. Govern- 
ment officials that the United States was 
“tilting” toward the illegal Sampson 
regime was a policy that could not be 
supported by the majority of the Amer- 
ican people or by Congress, 

In their view, Secretary Kissinger had 
given up shuttle diplomacy for scuttle 
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diplomacy—effectively scuttling our 
democratic allies in Greece and in Cy- 
prus and risking the use of military force 
by Turkey. 

To our NATO allies in Europe—who 
had promptly demanded that the Greek 
junta withdraw its imsurgent officers 
from Cyprus—the position of the United 
States was difficult to reconcile with our 
treaty obligations. 

The ineffectiveness of our diplomacy 
was demonstrated on July 20, when Tur- 
key invaded Cyprus—only 4 hours after 
a conference between the Turkish Prime 
Minister and the U.S. Deputy Secretary 
of State, Joe Sisco. Again, we had failed 
to exert the ounce of prevention. We had 
failed to use the full force of our diplo- 
macy to firmly and resolutely put the 
Turks on notice of U.S. opposition to 
the invasion of Cyprus and of the dire 
consequences of such an invasion, thus 
preventing it as in 1964 and 1967. This 
leads one to question just how hard the 
administration really tried to forestall 
the Turkish invasion. 

There was still another opportunity 
to correct our course when the Greek 
junta collapsed and Karamanlis emerged 
as the new leader. This was a golden 
opportunity for the United States to re- 
gain its stature as a leader of the demo- 
cratic free world. The Greeks had voted 
overwhelmingly for Karamanlis, reject- 
ing the extremes of left and right, and 
reaffirming their intention to stay within 
the Atlantic Alliance, despite their per- 
ception of the United States as an in- 
creasingly fickle ally. 

At that point, the administration could 
have restored their confidence and justi- 
fied their steadfastness. But error had 
compounded error in the incredible mis- 
handling of the Cyprus situation, and 
the tilt toward Turkey now became clear. 

In the face of Turkish aggression, and 
repeated violations of the ccase-fire on 
Cyprus, the administration remained 
silent. Not a word of condemnation or 
admonition came from our Secretary of 
State. 

Moreover, the United States not only 
continued arms shipments to Turkey, 
but also, actually increased the levels of 
shipments. 

As the Turkish invasion of Cyprus ex- 
panded, the State Department issued a 
statement to the effect that considerable 
improvement in the Turkish commu- 
nity’s political and economic condition 
was necessary. 

Nothing was said about the 600.000 
Greeks on the island. 

It was not until August 15, 1974, after 
Turkey had gained control of 40 percent 
of the territory of Cyprus and 200,000 
of the Greeks on the island had become 
homeless refugees, that Secretary Kis- 
singer announced the readiness of the 
United States to mediate the dispute. 

It is not surprising that the Greek 
Government greeted this offer with 
something less than wild enthusiasm. 

The United States could scarcely pre- 
sent itself as an impartial mediator. By 
its silence, it had condoned the initial 
invasion of Cyprus and encouraged ex- 
pansion of the Turkish military effort. 
Kissinger’s tilt toward Turkey only en- 
couraged Ankara to widen the initial 
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phases of the invasion. But far more 
damaging to its position was its record 
for supplying illegal armaments to the 
aggressor. 

Mr. President, there are certain facts 
that the American people and Congress 
have to face. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that Turkey was using military equip- 
ment supplied by the United States to 
bomb and invade the sovereign, inde- 
pendent nation of Cyprus. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that our own Government continued to 
ship military supplies—and in -sharply 
increased volume—after the Turkish in- 
vasion expanded, and after cease-fire 
agreements were repeatedly ignored. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that our Government was deliberately 
breaking the law. 

The shipment of arms to an aggressor 
nation is specifically prohibited under 
the U.S. Foreign Assistance and Military 
Sales Act. It was the clear obligation of 
the U.S. Government to cease all mili- 
tary aid to Turkey the moment we re- 
ceived news of the invasion. But what 
was the administration’s response? Its 
response was to accelerate shipments, 
claiming—incredibly—that such ship- 
ments were within the law. 

The administration's failure to cut off 
military aid from an aggressor nation was 
a final failure in our foreign policy in 
the Mediterranean. It was a betrayal of 
the trust of the American people, who 
are not willingly paying taxes to support 
a foreign war of aggression, and who ex- 
pect their Government to obey the laws 
of the land. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, Congress 
had no choice but to vote the cutoff of 
military aid to Turkey, under the circum- 
stances. It is regrettable that this action 
had to be taken to force the administra- 
tion to act within the law. But I believe 
the action of Congress was in tune with 
the will of the American people, who are 
sometimes ahead of the administration 
in perceiving the rights and wrongs of 
our foreign policy. And I hope that this 
body will reaffirm its insistence on the 
rule of law by resisting administration 
efforts to invalidate Congress’ withhold- 
ing military shipments from Turkey 
until it complies with our bilateral agree- 
ments of 1947 and 1960. i 

Many of us have been shocked to learn 
that, even when Congress was voting for 
the cutoff of aid, the administration was 
giving Turkey private assurances that 
the arms flow would soon be resumed. 
And it was shocking to learn, in the 
course of our deliberations on the meas- 
ure, that during the most critical phase 
of the Cyprus negotiations, our State 
Department and the Department of De- 
fense were negotiating with Turkey a 
$229 million deal to modernize Turkish 
tank forces. Only after others in Con- 
gress joined me in protesting this pro- 
posed sale as defying the spirit if not the 
letter of the law did the administration 
back off. 

Mr. President, we have had enough of 
private assurances and secret deals. 

The American people are entitled to 
know what and whom they are support- 
ing with their tax dollars. And Congress 
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has the obligation to assert its constitu- 
tional authority in determining the di- 
rection of foreign policy. 

It would be a grave error—after a long 
succession of errors—to remove the ban 
on arms shipments to Turkey, especially 
at this particular time, when such a move 
could undermine the new round of nego- 
tiations on Cyprus in June. Those nego- 
tiations should continue unhampered 
until a reasonable, humane solution is 
effected. And this country should attempt 
once more to correct its course in the 
Mediterranean. 

We have contributed to the anguish 
of hundreds of thousands of Cypriots and 
their relatives in other lands, including 
the United States. 

We have alienated the Greeks who are 
friends of democracy. 

We have given encouragement to ag- 
gression. 

We have jeopardized the NATO alli- 
ance and weakened the security of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, which is one of 
the keys to world peace and stability. 

Mr. President, we are at a crossroads 
in international affairs. It is time for a 
thorough reassessment of our entire for- 
eign policy. Nothing demonstrates this 
move vividly than our tragic errors in 
the Cyprus situation. 

History does not always offer second 
chances. We have before us another op- 
portunity to redeem the blunders our 
Government has committed in the name 
of the American people, and to reassert 
our moral and political leadership in that 
corner of the world. 

Let us not miss that opportunity. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Texas for his eloquent and ac- 
curate remarks. The Senator made two 
statements in his presentation, two in 
particular that I wish to emphasize by 
repeating: No. 1, that any sound foreign 
policy of the United States has to be 
predicated on the rule of law. There has 
to be a moral fiber, recognizing the rule 
of law, if we are to have a rational 
foreign policy. 

The second point I think he made very 
tellingly is that our Secretary of State, 
Dr. Kissinger, very much tends to over- 
personalize foreign policy. The word 
going around the Senate Office Build- 
ings, Mr. President, sounds very much 
like the story of Knute Rockne and 
George Gipp. They have to “win this 
one for the Gipper.” They have to win 
this one for Secretary Kissinger. Henry 
has had some bad times, Mr. President. 
Henry may have to give back his Nobel 
Peace Prize and he has had some dif- 
ficulty with his shuttle flights. It is al- 
most as if it were more important to 
turn Congress around for Henry Kis- 
singer than to have a peaceful settle- 
ment on Cyprus and a resolution to this 
problem. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for 
pointing out that morality is important 
in foreign policy and that our policies 
have been tremendously overpersonal- 
ized by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 
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Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time to 
be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from Missouri, I yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi 16 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Jersey. As I under- 
stood, my time was yielded by the pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Then I shall do it in behalf 
of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). 

THE QUESTION OF THE SURVIVAL OF THE FULL 
OPERATION OF NATO 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have given as a title 
to my remarks here: “The Question of 
the Survival of the Full Operations of 
NATO.” This, to me, is not a contest be- 
tween Turkey and the United States and 
not a contest between Greece and the 
United States, nor between Cyprus and 
any of these members of NATO—Greece, 
Turkey, or the United States. It has a 
very practical application, particularly 
under present conditions for the opera- 
tion of NATO. 

Mr. President, I think there is a 
principle involved here, too, with refer- 
ence to conditions that we might impose 
upon our military aid. But at the same 
time, surveillance has already been had 
considerably in that field and in view of 
the forthcoming conferences, . which 
could be quite serious indeed, I think it is 
highly important that we at least lift 
this prohibition but, at the same time, 
keep a string, so to speak, on the situa- 
tion with reference to the continuation 
of military assistance to Turkey. 

I strongly support the pending meas- 
ure, S. 846. In fact, I am one of the spon- 
sors. The primary purpose of this bill is 
to make possible, on a contingent basis, 
the resumption of military asistance to 
Turkey and to provide that the President 
shall make monthly reports to Congress 
on progress toward the conclusion of a 
negotiated settlement of the Cyprus con- 
flict. 

It will be recalled, Mr. President, that 
after the Geneva talks on the Cyprus 
situation by Greece, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom broke down last August, 
Turkey immediately thereafter rein- 
forced its troops and expanded its hold- 
ings on the island. Many Members of 
Congress viewed this second round of 
armed intervention by Turkey as viola- 
tion of the terms of the law set forth in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 relat- 
ing to the use of defense arms and de- 
fense services furnished under the pro- 
visions of that act. 

Therefore, in October of 1974, the Con- 
gress, in adopting the continuing resolu- 
tion for foreign aid appropriations, in- 
cluded a provision cutting off all military j 
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aid to Turkey, including defense cash 
sales and licensing of commercial trans- 
actions. A 6-week grace period was pro- 
vided to encourage further negotiations, 
but on December 10, 1974, the cutoff 
took effect and remained in effect until 
December 31. 

On that date the amended terms of the 
Foreign Assistance Act reinstated the 
cutoff but suspended its effect until Feb- 
ruary 5, 1975. It took effect on that date 
and no military deliveries have been 
made to Turkey since then. 

Specifically, under the existing law no 
military assistance, including sales, may 
be provided to Turkey unless the Presi- 
dent first certifies that two conditions 
exist, these being first, Turkey must be 
in compliance with all agreements en- 
tered into under the requirements of 
U.S. military aid legislation, and second, 
substantial progress must have been 
made toward an agreement regarding 
military forces in Cyprus. 

I believe that this restriction is far too 
rigid and ironclad and deprives the 
President of the flexibility that he needs 
and must have in order to enter into 
meaningful negotiations in an effort to 
solve the vexing and troublesome Cyprus 
problem. I believe we made a mistake 
when we tied the President’s hands in 
this fashion. I believe that this mistake 
should be corrected as soon as possible 
and that is why I sponsored and support 
S. 846. 

S. 846 provides that the President is 
authorized to suspend the mandatory 
cutoff provisions of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and the 
Foreign Military Sales Act: 

If he determines that such suspension will 
further negotiations for a peaceful solution 
of the Cyprus conflict. 


It also provides that any suspension 
shall be effective only: 

If during such suspension Turkey shall 
observe the cease-fire and shall neither in- 
crease its forces on Cyprus nor transfer to 
Cyprus any U.S.-supported implements of 
war, 


Identical power is given to the Presi- 
dent to suspend the cutoff provisions of 
Public Law 93-570 which provided the 
continuing appropriations for fiscal year 
1975. 

The bill also provides that the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress within 
30 days after the passage of the bill, and 
at the end of each 30-day period, a re- 
port on progress made during such pe- 
riods toward the conclusion of a ne- 
gotiated solution of the Cyprus conflict. 

Mr. President, I think this is a reason- 
able bill and one which will give needed 
elbow room for the President to make 
a real effort to solve the critical prob- 
lems which have arisen. The President 
needs and must have the freedom to ne- 
gotiate, particularly when two members 
of NATO are in conflict. We should not 
place such restrictions on the President 
that force him to sit idly by and see con- 
ditions deteriorate to the extent that 
NATO itself may come apart at the 
seams. 

There are some lessons we should have 
learned—the hard way—about how for- 
eign policy matters should be handled. 
Under our Constitution, the President 
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and the Congress have a shared and mu- 
tual responsibility in this field. However, 
of necessity, it is the President who is 
the center and hub of action in foreign 
affairs. In this area crises follow crises in 
rapid succession, and it is often neces- 
sary to plan for developments and to 
act to meet crises even before they occur. 

The President should be allowed to 
speak for and personify the force of this 
Nation without undue restrictions. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this in 
matters involving treaties, acts or dec- 
larations of war, or other like matters 
of grave importance. However, if the 
President is not allowed to act, and act 
promptly, in the day-to-day handling of 
foreign affairs, then the Nation cannot 
move ahead and give the image of vital- 
ity, forcefulmess, and strength to the 
other nations of the world. 

We have just had this vividly illus- 
trated in the instance of the act of 
piracy by the Cambodians in capturing 
the U.S. merchant ship on the high seas. 
The President had the freedom to act 
and to use diplomacy and our military 
power, or both, as he saw fit and circum- 
stances required. This crisis forcefully 
illustrates the imprudence of not allow- 
ing the President sufficient elbow room 
and flexibility in foreign policy matters. 

We cannot, of course, continuously en- 
force and carry out our foreign policy in 
all cases with guns and military forces 
alone. The President must have the power 
and the freedom to make the necessary 
diplomatic moves as well without being 
hamstrung. I am strongly in favor of the 
constitutional power of the Congress in 
foreign affairs. It must be upheld. That 
is why I cosponsored the War Powers 
Act of 1973. I strongly supported that 
act and followed it all the way through 
for 2% years. 

On the other hand, I support just as 
strongly the power and freedom of the 
President to act on foreign policy mat- 
ters which do not impinge on the consti- 
tutional prerogatives of the Congress. 

I say, therefore, that in matters such 
as a suspension of military assistance to 
Turkey—and other countries as well, for 
that matter—we should give the Presi- 
dent sufficient leeway so that he can act 
and move ahead without undue obstacles 
or hindrances. The necessity for this has 
become more and more obvious each 
decade since we became a world power 
and it is perhaps more important today 
than ever before. I feel certain that if the 
Congress keeps imposing airtight re- 
strictions such as this which deny the 
President freedom to negotiate in world 
affairs, then the effectiveness of the 
NATO Alliance will be undermined and 
our position as the leader of the free 
world will gradually deteriorate. 

I firmly believe, Mr. President, that we 
should view this matter in its proper 
perspective. The Cyprus problem cries 
for a solution, and I believe that our best 
hope in finding a solution is to remove 
the handcuffs from the President and 
give him the ability to maneuver as cir- 
cumstances dictate. S. 846 will do this, 
and accordingly I urge its passage by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, may I inquire how much 
time I have remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there are 
very important and very sensitive mat- 
ters, highly important and highly sensi- 
tive matters that are related to this 
question pending here today. 

Itis almost unthinkable that we should 
take a position that may lead to the los- 
ing of certain advantages that we have 
with reference to Turkey being an active 
member of the NATO alliance. I mean 
benefits and advantages to the alliance 
and to us beyond the manpower, beyond 
the contribution they make in a military 
way directly, and beyond the contribu- 
tions they make because of geography 
as to where they are located. 

Mr. President, it is not a personal 
matter when I refer to the fact that it 
happens that I am one of the few Mem- 
bers of the Senate who was here when 
this NATO allicnce was adopted. 

I remember how, in the beginning of 
its consideration, it was almost unthink- 
able to a very large segment o2 this body 
that we go into this alliance. There were 
miany obstacles to overcome. It was rec- 
ognized then, and it has been recognized 
since, that there would come up situa- 
tions between fellow members of the alli- 
ance where there would be a conflict of 
interest between those two members, 
considering them as two nations, and a 
conflict also between them and NATO 
itself or the alliance, but each in a dif- 
ferent way. 

It was understood then and it has been 
understood ever since then, and I hope it 
is understood now, that there has to be 
some tendency on the part of all members 
to give a little, give a little here, give a 
little there, for the sake of the alliance 
itself. 

Now, when these conferences are 
coming up which President Ford is going 
to be attending in a few days—my point 
is that in the face of these conferences 
that are coming up at which we have so 
much at stake, the SALT talks, the suc- 
cess of the SALT agreements, the pros- 
pect of greater agreements, other mat- 
ters are pending in the Middle East, 
matters pending with reference to the 
mutual reduction of armaments, and a 
great number of other highly important 
and related questions. It is almost im- 
posing self-inflicting wound on us to 
have the one who is chosen to represent 
us operating under these restrictions. 

By way of closing, Mr. President, it 
makes no difference what we may think 
of the alliances we have had in the Pa- 
cific, which certainly have not been suc- 
cessful, but NATO, as a whole, has been 
highly successful, I think, and it has 
been of tremendcus advantage to the 
United States. 

I hope now that in a sober moment 
we can see fit to pass this legislation 
so that it becomes law and will make 
better the chances for a continuation of 
the effective operation of the NATO 
alliance. 

So it is on this ground that I urge the 
passage of this proposal. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes of my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mllinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON). 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Missouri for 
yielding, and I commend him for raising 
this issue on the Senate floor. He has been 
leading the effort for a principled Amer- 
ican policy in the eastern Mediterranean. 

From what we know of the circum- 
stances in the eastern Mediterranean and 
of the administration’s intentions, this 
bill, if approved, would mean the re- 
sumption of arms transfers to Turkey. 

(At this point Mr. McGovern assumed 
the Chair.) 

Mr. STEVENSON. The opposition to 
the bill is not a unilateral act. It is in- 
spired by no vindictiveness or animus 
toward the people of Turkey. It is not 
triggered by individuals within Congress, 
but by the Turkish Government. Turkey 
violated the terms upon which it accepted 
US. military assistance when it invaded 
Cyprus, 

The response to that transgression 
against the laws of the United States and 
the agreement upon which the Turks ac- 
cepted U.S. assistance should have been 
instantaneous. The law should have been 
enforced and not evaded by those en- 
trusted with its enforcement. 

The law prohibited, under those cir- 
cumstances, additional arms transfers to 
Turkey. But instead of enforcing the law 
the Secretary of State sought to evade 
it and to sanction such defiance of the 
law by regarding Turkish aggressors with 
still more military assistance. 

To do so, Mr. President, now would, I 
fear, only heighten Turkish intransi- 
gence, and could encourage other aid re- 
cipients to breach the terms upon which 
they accepted U.S. aid. 

Mr. President, this bill should be op- 
posed because the Turkish aggressors in 
Cyprus should not be rewarded, Turkish 
intransigence should not be heightened, 
and relations with the legitimate govern- 
ments of Greece and Cyprus should not 
be exacerbated further. 

The House and Senate have acted on 
this issue many times in recent months. 
Nothing has happened to justify a change 
of congressional position or renewed 
confidence in the administration’s cus- 
tody of U.S. interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

I remind my colleagues that the whole 
sorry chain of events in the eastern 
Mediterranean began with this adminis- 
tration’s support for the military junta 
in Greece which overthrew the lawful 
government of Cyprus, provoking the 
Turkish invasion. 

To defeat this bill would help restore 
friendly relations with the new legiti- 
mate, popular Greek Government, and 
also with the government of Archbishop 
Makarios in Cyprus. It would help to 
erase the stigma of past support for the 
junta and could encourage the Turkish 
Government to negotiate. 

Negotiations are underway now be- 
tween Greek and Turkish Cypriots and 
between the Greek and Turkish Goy- 
ernments. These negotiations have not 
produced results as yet. The Turks still 
control 40 percent of Cyprus. They have 
not reduced their troop levels on Cyprus 
nor withdrawn from any territory. The 
uprooted Greek Cypriots have not been 
allowed to return to their homes. 
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The administration seems to think the 
resumption of military assistance to Tur- 
key will buy goodwill and alter Turkish 
policy. But, Mr. President, nations do not 
alter their policies for the sake of credits, 
cash, arms, or other such forms of as- 
sistance. 

To think that Turkish policy will be 
altered by arms transfers discloses a 
continuing naivete unwarranted by the 
recent experiences of the United States 
in all parts of the world. It would be more 
prudent to stand firmly by principle, in- 
cluding the enforcement of our own laws. 

The efforts of this administration to 
appease all sides with all things has suc- 
ceeded nowhere and runs the danger of 
leaving all sides offended in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

To continue assistance for Turkey of- 
fers no assurance of Turkish concessions 
at the bargaining table. It only assures 
that normalization of relations with 
Greece and Cyprus is deferred, leaving 
the large possibility that Greece will re- 
main effectively outside of NATO, Turk- 
ish facilities will be unavailable to the 
United States, and that relations with 
Cyprus will remain strained. 

It is the administration’s policy, not 
the aid cutoff, which has left the southern 
flank of NATO exposed. 

This bill, if passed, would only con- 
tinue a policy of failure and repeat past 
mistakes. It should be defeated, and the 
political process of accommodation in the 
eastern Mediterranean given a chance to 
succeed. 

Mr. President, we should, I believe, 
heed the words of the President of the 
United States in his address at Yale Uni- 
versity on April 25, 1975. He concluded 
that address by saying: 

Let us set an example for the world of the 
law-abiding America glorying in its freedom 
as well as its respect for law. 


Mr. President, let us do so by defeat- 
ing this bill which sanctions evasion of 
the law by the United States and a re- 
ward for the Turkish transgressor 
against the law and the freedom of the 
people of Cyprus. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield 5 minutes to 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator said 
that negotiations should be allowed to 
work this thing out, I believe. 

The Senator is aware, I presume, that 
the Greek Minister and the Turkish Min- 
ister are meeting in Vienna within the 
next few days. I believe that Secretary 
of State Kissinger is going to be there 
and they do hope to open negotiations 
with the two ministers together. 

Then still later, President Ford is go- 
ing over to NATO and it is my under- 
standing that he will see the top rulers 
of those two nations in that meeting 


So I think there is just about all the 
room we want for negotiation right there 
in those two meetings. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As the distinguished 
chairman is well aware, not only are 
the Foreign Ministers of Turkey and 
Greece beginning a political process and 
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the President traveling abroad, but the 
process has also begun between the Turk- 
ish and the Greek Cypriots, all of which 
suggests strongly to the Senator from 
Illinois that the political process is be- 
ginning and that it would be most im- 
prudent and untimely for the Congress 
to intervene at the present time. 

Perhaps at some other point, some 
change in policy should be dictated or 
approved by the United States, but this 
is a delicate moment and not, in my 
judgment, the time for the Congress to 
reward the Turkish Government, which 
not only invaded Cyprus, commencing 
this crisis, but has also in the negotia- 
tions to date taken a most intransigent 
and unforthcoming position. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I am pleased to yield 
4 minutes to my distinguished colleague 
from Idaho so that he may express his 
ideas. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Having come in just at the close of the 
Senator’s remarks and having heard his 
conclusion, I want to commend him for 
it. 

I think the Congress should hold to the 
Position that it has taken. I see no rea- 
son now why we should change it now. 

I have always felt that Cyprus was 
primarily a problem to be settled by the 
Greeks and the Turks. The action of 
Congress in support of the Eagleton 
amendment was simply to lay a ban upon 
our supplying further military assistance 
to Turkey when earlier assistance, in 
violation of the solemn pledge given us 
by the Turkish Government, had been 
used against the Greeks in the invasion 
of Cyprus. Pending a peaceful settlement 
of the Cyprus dispute, the Congress pro- 
hibited further military assistance to 
Turkey. 

That position, I submit, is sound, and 
we should adhere to it. It is obvious, from 
the very fact that negotiations are now 
proceeding, that the ban has not been an 
obstacle to the negotiating process of 
think it would be salutary for the United 
States, just for once, to refrain from in- 
sisting that this is a dispute which the 
United States must mediate, that it is 
our responsibility to work out a settle- 
ment in Cyprus for which we are willing 
to pay large sums of money both to Tur- 
key and to Greece. 

That is actually what is intended by 
the administration. That is why the 
President insists that this ban be re- 
moved. But there is no persuasive reason 
why the United States must pay both 
sides to facilitate a settlement in Cyprus. 
Here is a case where we could—and 
should—stand aside. 

So I commend the Senator for his 
statement, and I hope that the Senate 
will reaffirm the position it took when 
it first passed the Eagleton amendment 
some months ago. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his comments and they 
are very well taken. 

The resumption of arms transfers for 
Turkey offers no assurance that the poli- 
cies of the Turkish Government will be 
influenced. In fact, it would be insult- 
ing to the Turkish Government to sug- 
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gest that by providing military assist- 
ance or arms sales that we will influence 
the policies of that government. 

The only assurance this bill offers is 
of a continued exacerbated relationship 
between the United States and the new 
democratic government of Greece and, 
of course, the government of Cyprus. 

I think the Senator wisely pointed out 
that should the prohibition which we im- 
posed continue it is not a vindicative act 
on our part, it is not precipitated by in- 
dividuals within the Congress; it is an 
act precipitated by the Turks, by the 
Turkish Government, and the conse- 
quences should have been automatic. As 
soon as the U.S. military assistance was 
used for the invasion of Cyprus, then the 
law of the United States prescribed a 
ban against further arms shipment. 

So we are suggesting here that the law 
be enforced and the consequences are 
dictated, not by us, but by the Turkish 
Government. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the junior Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the only way to overcome the 
current deterioration of the Southern 
flank of NATO and to keep both Greece 
and Turkey within the western alliance 
is to achieve a fair resolution of the 
Cyprus problem. Such a resolution can- 
not be achieved without curbing Tur- 
key’s military tendencies both on Cyprus 
and in the Aegean Sea. On this condition 
only, can negotiations proceed within 
the framework of international legal- 
ity—as opposed to Turkey’s stance of 
imposing solutions by military fait ac- 
complit. Turkey is now obviously living 
with the U.S. arms cut-off without leav- 
ing NATO. With the new Demirel gov- 
ernment and with a little prodding from 
the United States, Turkey may now be 
in a position to make the decision nec- 
essary to again start operating within 
the framework of peaceful international 
behavior. Any fair solution of the Cyprus 
problem must encompass the return of 
refugees to their homes and the with- 
drawal of Turkish invasion forces, fol- 
lowed by a truly independant and sover- 
eign Cyprus with local, self-governing 
communities. If the military advantages 
gained by Turkey are not eliminated, 
there is no hope of stability and peace 
in the vital Aegean and Eastern Medi- 
terranean area. 

Our foreign policy goal should be to 
restore the strength of our alliance with 
Greece and Turkey by supporting the 
democratic forces of government which 
both the Greek and Turkish people are 
currently struggling to have for them- 
selves, and to support genuine self- 
determination for Cyprus. This does jus- 
tice to the democratic rights of both the 
Greek majority and the Turkish minor- 
ity. 

Even indirect support, by resumption 
of illegal arms shipment, of military 
intervention can only lead to destruc- 
tion of democratic self-government. Only 
as nonagegression and democracy are re- 
stored as the fundamental principle of 
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both Turkey and Greece should defensive 
armaments be made available. 

We must not forget that defensive 
armaments which give status to the 
Greek military were turned against their 
own people, not in defense against any 
external enemy, but to keep in power a 
7-year dictatorship which brought 
that country to the brink of disaster. 
Similarly, the Turkish military has 
actually governed Turkey through at 
least the past 10 year period of political 
instability; and, it was their military 
adventure on Cyprus, compounding the 
coup by their counterpart Greek military 
on Cyprus, that ripped apart the south- 
ern flank of NATO. This was a dramatic 
demonstration of the double failure of 
paranoic past and present U.S. foreign 
policies. These were the policies which 
contemplated the sacrifice of ““undepend- 
able” democracies in our small, allied 
countries, and which preferred to sup- 
port militaristic dictatorships as being 
reliable anti-Communists. This double 
failure was not just evident in the fratri- 
cidal and irrational ripping apart of the 
southern flank of NATO over Cyprus. It 
was just as evident in the sad state of 
military corruption, unpreparedness and 
ineffectiveness of these military regimes. 
They were kept in power by the United 
States primarily because they were as- 
sumed to be militarily reliable. 

This wholesale rot was dramatically 
revealed in Greece when the military 
junta failed miserably in its attempt to 
carry out a general war mobilization of 
the Greek people to meet the Turkish 
threat. The same fiasco would have oc- 
curred had that threat come from the 
Bulgarian border. The equally dramatic 
incompetence of the Turkish military 
threat was evident in two other fiascos. 
First, their abort of the landing at Fam- 
igusta which was primarily due to the 
embarrassing organization in attempting 
to execute an unopposed amphibious 
landing. Second was the Turkish general 
staff’s direction of warplanes to attack 
and sink Turkish ships. Both the Turkish 
and Greek military had so consumed 
themselves in the unnatural and corrupt- 
ing role of governing their own people at 
gunpoint, with U.S. supplied “defensive 
weapons,” that they were no longer ca- 
pable of discharging a competent mili- 
tary maneuver. 

It is not only the horrible human suf- 
fering which has resulted from current 
U.S. foreign policy that calls out for a 
change in that policy. It is the extreme 
and dangerous deterioration in the con- 
duct of our national security that de- 
mands a drastic change—a change that 
will respect, not sacrifice, each country’s 
right to govern itself as it chooses. A 
policy that will respect the self-deter- 
mination, independence, and territorial 
integrity of each nation. This is a for- 
eign policy that is truly American both 
in its nature and its implementation. 

Out of the shambles created by our 
current foreign policy, a shambles which 
stretches from Indochina to the Medi- 
terranean, the place to begin anew is 
Cyprus. This basic policy orientation 
must be clearly enunciated. If the ad- 
ministration refuses to carry out this re- 
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sponsibility, it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to put this country on the right 
path. The essential first step is to in- 
sist that the provisions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of last year be fully en- 
forced and that the bill before us today 
be rejected.- 

A moratorium on arms shipments to 
Turkey must continue until that govern- 
ment’s aggressive gains on Cyprus are 
abandoned, the 200,000 refugees are al- 
lowed to return to their homes, the Turk- 
ish invasion forces are withdrawn and 
until negotiations are started in good 
faith to protect the rights of Cypriot 
people. 

Only this solution can boost the power 
of the democratic forces in both Greece 
and Turkey. This alone will restore both 
nations to being full and strong allies 
of the West—something which has long 
been in their national interest and tradi- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
withhold that request? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I withhold the re- 
quest. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

TOWARD PEACE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Michigan such time 
as he may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is 
understandable that each Member of 
Congress may have his own pet solutions 
for the various problems that confront 
the world. 

But all of us cannot serve as President 
or as Secretary of State at the same 
time. If America is to remain credible 
and strong in our dealings with friend 
and foe alike in the world, then as a 
nation we must present a consistent and 
united foreign policy to the world. 

When he delivered his first state of 
the Union message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln said: 

In a storm at sea, no one on board can 
wish the ship to sink, and yet not infre- 
quently all go down together because too 
many will direct and no single mind will 
be allowed to control. 


The United States has no real choice 
except to play a major role in the post- 
Vietnam world. But the United States 
cannot be an effective leader of the free 
world if we manacle the captain of our 
ship of state with rigid congressional 
restrictions that spring from domestic 
political expediency rather than from 
our long-term national security interest. 
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In these times, what we desperately 
need is a partnership based on mutual 
trust and bipartisan cooperation between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
Government. 

Our hearts go out to the thousands of 
refugees and to the families of those 
who have perished in the tragic conflict 
on Cyprus. The pain and suffering has 
been especially real to over half, a mil- 
lion Americans who trace their heritage 
to Greece or to Cyprus, and who have 
been searching for a way to break the 
deadlock and restore peace to that trou- 
bled island. 

Yet, while we all seek a way to restore 
peace to Cyprus, it must be observed 
that the effort of Congress to be helpful— 
by cutting off aid to Turkey—has not 
only been ineffective; it has been 
counterproductive. And in the process, 
without intending to do so, Congress may 
have endangered our own national secu- 
rity as well as that of our Mediterranean 
allies. 

Of course, it is not my position that 
Congress has no role to play in foreign 
relations. Article II, section 2 of our Con- 
stitution provides that the Senate must 
ratify treaties. That requirement alone 
makes clear that the Senate has a 
fundamental role in the formulation of 
foreign policy. With respect to Greece 
and Turkey, for example, by ratifying the 
NATO Treaty the Senate helped to estab- 
lish a policy of mutual security coopera- 
tion with both or those countries. 

Recently, my attention was called to 
a study by the Congressional Research 
Service of the Library of Congress, 2 
study entitled “Greece and Turkey, Some 


Military Implications Related to NATO 
and the Middle East.” 

The study drew some conclusions that 
warrant careful consideration by those 
who are opposed to the pending bill. 
Among the findings were these: 

“As long as Turkey remains alined 


with the United States, the Kremlin 
would find large-scale, sustained mili- 
tary operations difficult in the Mediter- 
ranean or the Middle East.” 

“Turkey in particular directly infiu- 
ences United States abilities to operate 
effectively in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and littoral lands from Libya through 
the Levant. No alternate locations are 
even as remotely advantageous from 
which to abridge Soviet military adven- 
turism anywhere in the area.” 

“Turkey is a crucial buffer between 
the Soviet Union and the strategic areas 
across the Middle East.” 

“United States military infiuence in 
the Middle East, present and potential, 
would suffer substantially if Turkey 
were to turn her back on this country.” 

Greece is our very valuable, important 
ally and a good friend. 

It is necessary at this time, however, 
to keep in mind that both Greece and 
Turkey are vitally important to the 
strategic interests of the United States 
and the free world. 

Against that background, I believe any- 
one who strives to be objective on this 
issue must at least try to understand 
how developments on Cyprus looked from 
a Turkish point of view. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, under 
a previous order, Senator MANSFIELD is 
to be recognized at 2 p.m. I ask unan- 
imous consent that that order be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BuckKLey). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, one view 
of the legal status of Turkey’s action with 
respect to Cyprus was summed up in a 
Louisville Courier Journal editorial on 
February 21, 1975, which read as follows: 

Turkey’s initial invasion of Cyprus last July 
could be justified as a non-aggressive move 
to protect the Turkish Cypriot minority in 
the wake of the Greek-backed coup against 
the legitimate government of Archbishop 
Makarios. As a treaty guarantor of the in- 
tegrity and independence of Cyprus, Turkey 
certainly had a responsibility to act. But 
Turkey's subsequent advances and behavior 
have given its occupation of the island a 
more aggressive character . . . There is room 
for disagreement, therefore, on whether 
Turkey is in substantial violation of the For- 
eign Assistance Act. But most members of 
Congress, in their lengthy discussions of the 
issue, spoke as though no such qualification 
existed in the law. More disturbingly, many 
were clearly swayed by pressures from the 
Greek-American community, not the first 
time that ethnic influences have distorted 
congressional judgments. And a good many 
congressmen seemed more concerned to put 
down the administration than to make a 
constructive contribution toward resolving 
the Cyprus crisis. They certainly refused to 
consider the issue in its total context. 


I quote that editorial not to defend 
Turkey’s action on Cyprus, but, rather, 
to establish that the legal question is 
considerably more complex than some of 
our colleagues would have us believe. 

This brings me back again to the con- 
sequences of the congressional decision 
to cut off aid. 

The first consequence was an immedi- 
ate hardening of the Turkish position 
with respect to the Cyprus issue. Shortly 
thereafter, Turkey proclaimed the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Turkish Cyp- 
riot administration on the island and 
envisioned the creation of a biregional 
federation. 

Such a shift in Turkish policy should 
have been—and was—predictable. 

Secretary Kissinger, who warned 
against terminating aid to Turkey, clear- 
ly recognized the danger that such a 
policy would backfire. In a speech in Los 
Angeles on January 24—about a week be- 
fore the congressional action to cut off 
aid—Dr. Kissinger said: 

Whether foreign aid should be used as an 
instrument of pressure depends on the way 
foreign aid is conceived. The Administration 
is ocnvinced that foreign aid to be viable 
must serve American national interests above 
all, including the broad interest we have in a 
stable world. If an important American in- 
terest is served by the aid relationship, it is 
a wise investment; if not, our resources are 
being squandered, even if we have no specific 
grievances against the recipient. For moral 
and practical reasons, we must recognize that 
a challenge to the recipient’s sovereignty 
tends to generate reactions that far transcend 
the merit of most of the issues in dispute. 
Instead of influencing conduct in ways we 
desire, cutting aid is likely to harder posi- 
tions. The very leverage we need is almost 
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always lost. Our bilateral political relation- 
ship is impaired, usually for no commensur- 
able benefit.” [Emphasis added. ] 


This is not to suggest that there are 
no ways in which the United States can 
hope to influence the policies of our allies. 
But, generally speaking, a more effective 
means is through private discussions and 
negotiations, not through public threats 
and confrontation. 

The Republic of Turkey is a national- 
istic country with various competing 
domestic political factions. Rather than 
enhancing the chances for a negotiated 
peace settlement on Cyprus, unfortunate- 
ly, the abrupt congressional termination 
of aid to Turkey made it difficult for any 
Ankara government to compromise in 
negotiations. 

Thereafter, any significant concessions 
by Turkey would be perceived as bowing 
to American pressure and would sub- 
ject the ruling coalition in Ankara to 
charges of being an American puppet by 
its domestic political opposition. 

Not only has the aid cutoff reduced the 
chances for a peaceful settlement of the 
Cyprus crisis; it has also endangered 
the continued existence of United States 
defense installations in Turkey. Further- 
more, as each day passes, the chances 
that Turkey might seek military assist- 
ance elsewhere have increased. Such a 
decision would have extremely serious 
ee te as for NATO and the Middle 

ast. 

It should be remembered that except 
for the United States, Turkey’s 365,000- 
man army is the largest in NATO. Ob- 
viously, a decesion by Ankara to break 
with NATO would be a severe blow that 
would significantly weaken the southern 
flank of the alliance. 

The Greek-American community in my 
home State of Michigan is one of the 
largest and finest in the Nation. Some of 
the most outstanding citizens in my 
States—citizens who serve as doctors, 
lawyers, professors, civil servants, and in 
many other capacities—trace their line- 
age to Greece or Cyprus. 

I am certain that all the people of 
Michigan, regardless of national origin 
want peace for Cyprus. Like my Greek- 
American constituents and my colleagues 
in Congress, I believe that the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of Cyprus 
must be restored, and that all foreign 
troops should be withdrawn. This can 
best be accomplished through peaceful 
negotiations among the parties con- 
cerned, and to that end I believe it is 
important that the United States be able 
once again to play a meaningful role. 

The Senate can take an important step 
today—a step toward peace in a very 
important part of the world—by passing 
S. 846. I am convinced that such a step 
will serve the strategic interests of the 
United States, the interests of Greece 
and of Turkey—and, very importantly, it 
will serve the interest of restoring peace 
on Cyprus. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland com- 
plete his remarks—I understand that no 
one else wishes to speak at this time— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be an al- 
location of 5 minutes for a quorum call 
between 3:25 p.m. and 3:30 p.m.; that 
at 3:30 p.m., the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri (Mr, EAGLETON) be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes; that following his 
remarks the Senator from Montana, now 
speaking, be recognized for 15 minutes, 
to conclude the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The vote will occur 
at 4 o’clock sharp. The yeas and the nays 
have been ordered. The Senate is on 
notice. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, last 
year, when the Senate, on several oc- 
casions, considered the sale of arms to 
Turkey as a part of our NATO alliance 
responsibilities, there was active fight- 
ing in Cyprus. People were being killed. 
The country was being ravaged. Nearly 
90,000 acres of woodland, for example, 
was leveled. Thousands of homes were 
destroyed. 

At that time, I supported the embargo 
of further shipments of arms to Turkey. 
I supported it very strongly. I am not 
prepared to say now that we made a mis- 
take or that we acted wrongly. I do say 
now that we have to take a current view 
of conditions as they exist. I think any 
fair and impartial observer would see 
that conditions have changed. 

At that time, there was either actual 
fighting or, at the very least, there was 
blood heat on both sides—a high degree 
of volatility in the situation. Today, 
whether because of or in spite of the ac- 
tion we took at that time, hostilities— 
actual fighting—have been suspended. 
They have remained suspended for an 
appreciable period of time. 

I suggest that this new situation re- 
quires a new prescription, a different pre- 
scription from that which we employed 
last year. We have to look very carefully 
at the priorities that are before us to- 
day. 

One of those priorities is peace on 
Cyprus, so that no more Cypriots are 
killed, whether they be Greek or Turk- 
ish, so that the quality of life on Cyprus 
can be restored. I believe that, as re- 
ported by the committee, together with 
the committee report, there is an assur- 
ance, a mechanism to act in the event of 
a temptation on the part of any party to 
break the peace in Cyprus. That assur- 
ance, I think, can be given and that 
has to be a matter of enormous concern 
to this Congress. 

Beyond that, we have, of course, a very 
real duty to consider the national inter- 
est embodied in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. I can say, from 
personal conversation with members of 
the government in Turkey, that I think 
that there is a very real danger that the 
integrity of the NATO organization may 
be shattered if we do not take some ac- 
tion. It is a grave decision, but it is a de- 
cision that I think we cannot avoid if we 
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are faithfully to observe the interests of 
the nation as embodied in NATO: 

There are Members of the Senate, Iam 
sure, who have reservations about sup- 
porting this particular measure because 
of their concern about the people of 
Cyprus. Those are valid reservations. But 
I suggest to the Senate that the quality 
of life on Cyprus is not going to be af- 
fected by what we do in the measure 
pending before us, given the guarantees 
and assurances that are built into it and 
that were very wisely insisted upon by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
quality of life on Cyprus may depend in 
a greater degree on what we do in cther 
measures. 

I take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of the Senate a bill which I 
introduced, together with the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke) , S. 1761, providing for as- 
sistance to the people of Cyprus during 
the coming fiscal year. Although we have 
given them some assistance in the past, 
that is nearly exhausted. It will have to 
be renewed in fiscal 1976. This is, I think, 
a practical, a reasonable, and a neces- 
sary way to express our support for the 
people of Cyprus and to help them re- 
cover from the terrible devastation that 
they have suffered. I hope that in the very 
near future, we shall have an opportu- 
nity to express that support by over- 
whelming passage of S. 1761, which will 
provide for assistance for the people of 
Cyprus when they need it and in a way 
that they need it, to restore the quality 
of life on that historically tortured island. 

I invite other Members of the Senate 
to join with me in sponsorship of that 
bill oa in pressing for its early enact- 
ment. 


RECESS UNTIL 3:25 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Senate will 
now stand in recess until the hour of 3:25 
p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 2:15 p.m., 
recessed until 3:25 p.m.; whereupon the 
Senate reassembled when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. BUCKLEY). 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO TURKEY 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 846) to author- 
ize the further suspension of prohibitions 
against military assistance to Turkey, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Chair directs 
the clerk to call the roli to ascertain 
the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that under the agreement previ- 
ously reached the bill was to be read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The question is on the 
ia and third reading of ‘the 

The bill (S. 846) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll to ascertain the presence 
of a quorum. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer and I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. President, this will be the culmina- 
tion of perhaps the 10th debate in the 
U.S. Senate with respect to American 
foreign policy in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, specifically with respect to the 
nation of Cyprus and two geographically 
adjacent nations, Greece and Turkey. 

The essence of my position is now what 
it was 6 months ago, what it was 4 
months ago, and what I am sure will 
continue to be my position in the months 
and years ahead, to wit, that sound 
American foreign policy has to, at all 
times, be predicated on the rule of law. 
Or, to state it conversely, if American 
foreign policy is ever predicated on what 
is convenient or what is “practical” in 
terms of global politics and same is in 
violation of the rule of law, then that 
foreign policy cannot succeed. 

The rule of law in this case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is very simple: Statutes that have 
been on the books of this country for al- 
most 30 years say that if a country re- 
ceiving our military aid—in this instance, 
Turkey—uses that aid to commit an 
aggressive act against another nation— 
in this instance, Cyprus—the country re- 
ceiving the aid, Turkey, shall immedi- 
ately be cut off from further aid. The 
law is very clear. It is unambiguous. On 
two previous occasions, that law was 
made to apply to Turkey when Turkey 
threatened to invade Cyprus in 1964, and 
once again when Turkey threatened to 
invade Cyprus in 1967. 

It was no secret in 1964 and 1967 to 
the Government of Turkey. It is no secret 
today to the Government of Turkey that 
this is the law of the land. In fact, I 
think the most surprised government in 
the world is the Government of Turkey. 
It sees a President of the United States 
and his Secretary of State intensely try- 
= to twist and circumvent the rule of 

aw. 

Turkey must be bemused and amazed 
that President Ford and Secretary Kis- 
as do not want the rule of law to pre- 
vail. 

So here we are again, after many in- 
nings—to use President Ford's sports 
vernacular—of the ballgame between 
Kissinger and Congress. 

I realize that Dr. Kissinger is a very 
brilliant, articulate, and hard-working 
man. I do not wish for one instance 
that he leave office. But admiring him as 
a person and respecting his ability is one 
thing. Agreeing with all of his policies 
is another. 

I disagreed with Kissinger with respect 
to the 4 needless years we remained in 
Vietnam between 1969 and 1972. 

I disagreed with Dr. Kissinger in his 
“tilt” toward Pakistan in the Bangladesh 
matter. I certainly disagree with Dr. Kis- 
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singer in his “tilt” toward Turkey in the 
Cyprus matter. 

As I said earlier this afternoon, Dr. 
Kissinger is in some respects like Knute 
Rockne when he invoked the sainted 
memory of the late George Gipp. 

All of us can recall that famous half- 
time speech of Rockne to his Notre 
Dame team. Notre Dame had been hum- 
bled in the first half and Rockne ele- 
vated the team’s spirits by saying to his 
players, “Go out there and win this one 
for the Gipper.” 

President Ford and Dr. Kissinger are 
sending their emissaries around the 
Senate Office Buildings and saying, “Win 
this for Henry. He has had a bad first 
half. He was wrong about Bangladesh. 
He was wrong with respect to Vietnam 
and may even have to give back his 
Nobel Peace Prize, and he was wrong on 
Cyprus. But Henry needs a win.” 

So, just as Rockne implored his play- 
ers to go on that field and win it in the 
second half so too is the administration 
trying to win this one for Henry. 

Foreign policy far transcends the per- 
sonality of any one Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, I ask this rhetorical 
question which, I hope, the distinguished 
majority leader will answer in his clos- 
ing remarks. What if the Congress 
Passes Scott-Mansfield? What happens 
if Turkey once again moves on Cyprus 
to acquire more land? What happens if 
Turkey invades a Greek island in the 
Aegean? 

As I read the terms of Scott-Mansfield, 
we will be giving a green light saying, 
“Turkey, whatever you do with your arms 
we do not give a damn. Do with it what 
you will. We will not enforce our law 
with respect to you, Turkey. You have 
carte blanche on all occasions to use our 
military armaments as you see fit, 
whether in legitimate self-defense or 
aggressively against another nation, be 
it Greece or Cyprus.” 

Scott-Mansfield gives such a green 
light. 

Furthermore, Turkey is trying to use 
diplomatic blackmail to bludgeon Con- 
gress into doing that which Congress 
does not want to do and that which 
Congress should not do. 

While we are on the subject of arma- 
ments, I should point out that the United 
States of America is now the world’s 
largest seller of armaments. Last year 
there was $18 billion worth of arma- 
ments sold around the world, and of 
that $18 billion, the United States sold 
$11 billion. We sold more than Russia, 
Britain, France, West Germany, and all 
the other arms sellers put together. We 
sold $11 billion; all the others sold $7 bil- 
lion. The only law on the statute books 
today that gives us any semblance of 
control over our armaments is the law 
that is being debated here today. That 
law says, I repeat, that the President 
shall cut off further aid to a country 
which misuses our armaments by com- 
mitting an act of aggression against a 
third nation. 

- So here we are as the world's greatest 
arms seller violating, in a sense emascu- 
lating, the only law that gives us some 
semblance of control over our armaments 
once they leave the continental United 
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States and are shipped to all of the eager 
purchasers. 

It could be any government in the 
world because, with respect to our arms 
sales, we do not care to whom we sell. 
We will sell to anybody. We are in the 
business to make a buck and will sell 
arms to any country that wants to put 
cash on the table. 

I have grave misgivings about this 
policy. I am certain of one thing—if we 
tamper with the one law that gives us 
this last semblance of contro] by mak- 
ing an exception for Turkey, we will 
have to make concessions for other re- 
cipient nations. 

There will be no way of distinguishing 
the next case when country x uses our 
arms and commits an act of aggression 
against a third nation. 

Mr. President, the hour of 4 o'clock 
rapidly approaches. I will sit and listen 
to the distinguished majority leader. I 
know he will make an excellent case on 
his side. 

In previous debates he has said that 
if we do away with the constraint on 
arms shipments to Turkey, that this will 
be doing Greece a favor. I asked the 
majority leader on one previous occasion 
to imagine with me if he could Mr. Kara- 
manlis, the Prime Minister of Greece, 
going to the big, huge outdoor stadium 
in Athens jammed with an audience of 
100,000 citizens of Greece saying, “Good 
citizens of Greece, the U.S. Senate just 
did us a good favor at 4 o’clock Eastern 
Daylight Time in the United States.” 

The audience sits there in hushed si- 
lence, wanting to know what the big 
favor was that the Senate did for Greece. 
“Do you know what they did to help us 
out? They restored military aid to 
Turkey. Good citizens of Greece, I am 
telling you that this is the greatest thing 
that could ever be done for Greece.” 

By that time his aides have already 
carried him out of the stadium with 100,- 
000 irate Greek citizens rapidly on his 
heels. Such an argument does not stand 
the test of logic, namely, that turning 
on aid to Turkey would be a favor to 
the Karamanlis government. 

Enough has been said, Mr. President. 
I close whence I began my presentation 
today—my position is that the rule of 
law must reign supreme. The rule of law 
must be the bulwark of American for- 
eign policy. 

I submit my case to my colleagues on 
that point. If they want a rational 
policy with respect to the control of 
arms around the world, if they, too, be- 
lieve that the rule of law is superior to 
the personal whim and caprice of even 
a learned Secretary of State, then they 
will vote against Scott-Mansfield. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
not interested in a tilt in any direction. 
I am interested in a solution to the prob- 
lem confronting the sovereign Repub- 
lic of Cyprus and its relations thereto to 
the Greek and Turkish Republic, nor is 
this one for the Gipper. This, in my 
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opinion, is one for the United States of 
America and lies in the best interests of 
this country as far as I can ascertain. 

But, anyway, at the present time, 
intercommunal Cyprus talks under the 
auspices of the U.N. Secretary General 
were held earlier this month and will be 
reconvened on June 5. A UPI dispatch 
states that the Greek and Turkish For- 
eign Ministers have just concluded a 
meeting in Rome and the Foreign Min- 
isters of Greece and Turkey ended 3 
days of talks in “an atmosphere of good 
will” today and reported an encourag- 
ing start to resolving differences over 
Cyprus and oil rights in the Aegean sea. 

The two said they had agreed to meet 
again on the two disputes which had 
brought the North Atlantic allies close 
to war less than a year ago during the 
NATO conference in Brussels later this 
month. 


Furthermore, representatives, Greek 
and Cypriot, have been meeting in 
western Europe to discuss a possible 
settlement of the Cypriot question. 

Mr. President, on February 5, the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Mis- 
souri, Mr. JAMES Symincton, had the 
following to say in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

The Cyprus question provides another 
example of how Congress would lay its heavy 
hand on the fragile pen of diplomacy .. . 
The delicate task of reconciling the two 
contending NATO nations chiefiy interested 
by bonds of blood, affinity, history and geog- 
raphy is ours as the principal NATO partner. 
The administration approaches the thicket 
most cautiously. We enter as if the thorns 
will recede at the sight of us. The problem 
appears simple to Congress. It is merely one 
of first principles: The provisions of the law 
are broken when one NATO power uses U.S. 
arms, not defensively but offensively, against 
another or a neutral, A factor? Definitely. 

The principal factor? Reverse the players 
and see. Let us assume the Turkish enclave 
produced a militant force which threatened 
the Greek sector, and Greek troops arrived 
first to defend, but then to attack and 
occupy the Turkish sector. Would the same 
impulse to curtail aid to Greece until the 
withdrawal of those troops be manifested 
with such firmness on the House floor, par- 
ticularly if the President asked for time and 
patience? Candor compels a negative re- 
sponse to the hypothetical. What is it then 
that impels the Congress to take over the 
negotiations on Cyprus in this instance? 
The law only? No, the law buttressed by 
sentiment which evokes a sympathetic re- 
sponse from every minority which looks upon 
its respective kindred people overseas as an 
endangered species. 


Mr. President, today we are con- 
fronted with an issue which could well 
determine the future of peace in the 
eastern Mediterranean which, if avoided 
and not faced up to, may bring about a 
drastic realinement in that most im- 
portant strategic area. 

The question evolves around aid to 
Turkey, the southeastern hinge of the 
NATO Alliance. It is a country which 
has within its confines not only NATO 
bases but U.S. bases of various kinds. It 
is a country which has an extremely 
long frontier with the Soviet Union. It is 
a country. which is vital to the strength 
of NATO and an ally whose reliability 
should be insured. 

If the matter of the eastern Mediter- 
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ranean is not resolved and conditions 
are allowed to continue in their present 
fashion, it is not improbable to conceive 
of a shift on the part of Turkey away 
from NATO and toward the Soviet 
Union. It is not improbable that Turkey, 
a Moslem country, might take a more 
active interest in the affairs of the Mid- 
dle East, an interest which, up to this 
time, has been marked by a hands-off 
policy. It is not improbable that the sit- 
uation within Greece may become more 
difficult for Prime Minister Karamanlis— 
a truly great statesman—and it is cer- 
tain that if this issue is not settled, 
Cyprus, itself, will remain in an indeter- 
minate state which will not be to its 
advantage but will only continue to en- 
courage the animosity between the vari- 
ous elements in the region of the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Cyprus is not Greece. Cyprus is not 
Turkey. It will very likely never become 
one or the other, but it is an island of 
fear, chaos, and confusion even though 
it is a sovereign entity. 

The peace and sovereignty of Cyprus 
was guaranteed under the Treaty of 
1960, I believe, by Greece, Turkey, and 
Great Britain. 

When the Greek colonels attempted 
to take over the island—and that was 
the first aggressive act, when the Greek 
colonels attempted to take over the is- 
land and to overthrow Makarios and to 
overthrow, at the same time, the sov- 
ereignty of Cyprus—this country did not 
intervene, nor should it have intervened, 
to the best of my knowledge, in any way, 
shape, or form. 

We cannot intervene to settle all the 
trouble spots in all parts of the world. 
That has been one of our great dif- 
ficulties and our greatest dangers. We 
have interfered too. much, too many 
places, too often, and at too great a cost. 
We attempted a hands off policy. Now 
Secretary Kissinger, who is in Europe 
at this moment, is attempting the role of 
the “honest broker.” He will be meet- 
ing soon with the Foreign Ministers of 
Greece and Turkey as will, I believe, 
President Ford later in the month. 

As a matter of fact, Secretary Kissin- 
ger will attend the NATO summit in 
Brussels May 29-30, and will meet before 
that with the Turkish leaders in Ankara 
May 22-23. He and President Ford will 
meet with both Greek and Turkish lead- 
ers at Brussels on May 29. 

Secretary Kissinger is scheduled to 
visit Ankara as I have stated, in his quest 
of a settlement of the Cyprus dilemma 
and I would hope that the Senate would 
strengthen his and the President’s hands 
at this moment in history; just as all 
segments of the Senate did strengthen 
the President’s hand in the case of the 
Mayaguez affair. I hope the momentum 
will continue. 

I am not arguing with the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri (Mr, 
EacLETON) when he cites the law because, 
in my opinion, he is correct in his state- 
ment. What I am arguing about is a 
practical matter which will retain the 
southeastern flank of NATO, bring about 
a judication of the situation concerning 
Cyprus, strengthen the position of Prime 
Minister Karamanlis and, hopefully, 
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alleviate a dangerous situation which 
has been allowed to ‘take place in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

In my opinion, the Greeks, a coopera- 
tive dictatorship, now ousted by the 
Karamanlis Government, made a mis- 
take in an attempt to take over the Island 
of the Republic of Cyprus. By the same 
token, in my opinion, the Turks made 2 
mistake by over-reacting at that time. 
But these factors are in the past and the 
question is, what do we do in the present? 
The Congress cannot take over the nego- 
tiations which might conceivably bring 
about a reasonable settlement of the 
Cyprus situation. 

The President, and through his agent 
the Secretary of State, might be able, 
through the use of their good offices, to 
resolve this situation in a satisfactory 
manner. 

There are many Greeks in this coun- 
try. who still have ties with their home- 
land and they are all good citizens. 
There are very few Turks in this coun- 
try and they also have ties with their 
homeland. but they, too, have been good 
citizens. As Turkey is the main concern 
of the legislation before the Senate to- 
day, have we forgotten the reponse of 
the Turks to our involvement in Korea 
over two decades ago? Are we aware of 
the part Turkey plays in opposing Soviet 
expansion? Perhaps the progress many 
of us desire, myself included, in nego- 
tiations and settlement has been hin- 
dered by our unwillingness to face up toa 
situation which, if not settled on a rea- 
sonable basis, may well react against 
Greece and Cyprus. 

Are we aware of the difficult and deli- 
cate situation in which Prime Minister 
Karamanlis find himself in this matter, 
buffeted by both the right and the left? 
Are we aware of the fact that the Con- 
gress will not be able to beak the present 
deadlock and that the responsibility lies 
in the hands of the Government and the 
Secretary of State? 

I would hope that all these factors 
which I have tried to enumerate will be 
taken into consideration by the Mem- 
bers of this body and that out of its 
collective wisdom would come a vote of 
approval which would be a first step but a 
most important one to bring about a 
settlement of the Cyprus situation which, 
in the long run, would be in the best 
interest of Greece, of Cyprus, of Turkey 
and the United States. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may have. I shall 
be very brief. 

I do want to acknowledge for myself, 
for the Members on my side of the aisle, 
and, so far as I can speak, for the com- 
mittee, our appreciation for the splen- 
did statement that the majority leader 
has just made. 

He is quite right. I believe everybody 
who has been involved in this thing has 
had the best motives all along, and I 
know that they still do. But what we are 
given here, as he suggests, is a chance 
to move this thing off dead center, to 
get it rolling in the right direction. We, 
I think, of all the possible agencies that 
may be able to have an effect upon the 
situation, are in the best position to 
take this step right now. The Senate of 
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the United States can perhaps loosen 
this logjam by its action here today. 

I strongly urge the Members of this 
body to take that possibility into ac- 
count as they cast what I think is one 
of the most important votes we should 
cast this year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield briefly? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
just want to say I think the statement 
that has been made by the majority 
leader is the finest, clearest, most ac- 
curate statement that has been made 
in this very perplexing situation with 
which we are now confronted. I thank 
him for it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I support the viewpoint expressed 
by the distinguished majority leader 
(Mr. MANSFIELD) . 

We are living in parlous times and in 
a changing world. We are faced with 
grave and complex issues to which there 
are no easy answers, from which we 
cannot run, and for which the only 
course is sober reflection and a careful 
weighing of our national interests and 
responsibilities. 

The arms embargo to our NATO ally, 
Turkey, is one of these issues. It is a 
question which cuts across many inter- 
ests: The need for early and visible 
progress on a just Cyprus settlement; 
peaceful accommodation in the Aegean; 
stability in the eastern Mediterranean; 
respect for the law; solidarity in NATO, 
the cornerstone of western defense for 
nearly 30 years; relations of friendship 
and trust with both Greece and Turkey; 
allied confidence in the continuing reli- 
ability of U.S. commitments, judgment, 
and leadership; and understanding 
throughout the world that the United 
States will act with enlightened self- 
interest to defend its vital interests and 
promote a more peaceful world. 

I fear, however, that all too often we 
find it difficult to tolerate complexity and 
to approach a given issue on the many 
levels required. We focus on one aspect 
at the expense of others. We pit one in- 
terest against another, ask the wrong 
questions, and force ourselves to choose 
between equally valid goals when instead 
we should be asking how we can best 
work to reconcile our interests. We talk 
about favoring one ally over another, 
when in reality we need our friendships 
with both and need to work through 
these friendships, rather than undermine 


. them through punitive actions, to en- 


courage mutual accommodation. And, for 
entirely understandable reasons and 
with laudable intentions, we sometimes 
embrace measures such as the arms em- 
bargo which work against our interests, 
fuel division and distrust, and diminish 
the chances for flexibility and progress 
we so ardently desire. 

While considering the lifting of the 
arms embargo to Turkey, we should 
understand that it does not constitute a 
favor to Turkey, a preference for one 
ally over another, or, least of all, approval 
in any way of the Turkish military action 
in Cyprus or of the disappointingly slow 
pace of the negotiations. Rather, restora- 
tion of aid should be considered a means 
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of increasing flexibility in a difficult 
negotiation; strengthening NATO's 
southern flank; removing a source of 
tension which contributed directly to a 
serious deterioration of relations between 
Greece and Turkey following the Feb- 
ruary 5 cutoff; offsetting public pressures 
in Turkey for prompt action against 
U.S. defense installations important to 
the United States and Western security; 
and improving our ability to play a help- 
ful role in bringing the parties together. 

Moreover, we should not overlook the 
important way in which the restoration 
of aid to Turkey, by contributing to mu- 
tual accommodation between Greece and 
Turkey over Cyprus and the Aegean, will 
have a stabilizing effect within Greece 
itself. For the less Greece is distracted by 
foreign policy problems with its neigh- 
bor, the more the Greeks will be able to 
devote their full energies to consolidating 
democracy and building their economy. 

A Cyprus settlement, a strong NATO, 
a stable democratic Greece, mutual ac- 
commodation between Greece and Tur- 
key—these are all interests which Greece, 
Turkey, and the United States share. 
These are interests we must work to- 
gether to promote. These are objectives 
which a restoration of aid to Turkey will 
encourage. 

The timing of our action is important 
and comes at a critical juncture in the 
Cyprus negotiations. The Greek and 
Turkish Foreign Ministers have, with our 
encouragement, met in Rome this past 
weekend to devlop a high level dialogue 
which can provide the basis for a better 
understanding on Cyprus and the 
Aegean. Secretary Kissinger will be meet- 
ing with Turkish leaders in Ankara on 
May 22-23, during the CENTO Minis- 
terial, and his arguments for increased 
Turkish flexibility and accelerated prog- 
ress in the Cyprus negotiations will be 
more effective if he can show progress 
toward the restoration of aid to Turkey. 
President Ford will likewise be meeting 
with the Greek and Turkish leaders at 
the NATO Summit at the end of May. 
Finally, the talks between the Greek and 
Turkish-Cypriot negotiators under U.N, 
auspices are due to resume June 5-9 in 
Vienna., 

It is essential that we do everything 
possible to sustain these talks and to 
remove obstacles to flexibility. If we do 
not, the trend toward political, economic, 
and administrative division on Cyprus 
will continue unchecked, an acceptable 
and just settlement will become more 
difficult to achieve, and we will inevitably 
bear a portion of the responsibility for 
that failure. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the majority leader. He has not 
only perceived the facts correctly, he has 
not only proffered the right prognosis of 
the situation, but also has correctly per- 
ceived the national interest of the United 
States. To me, this must be the essential 
factor in any consideration that we ever 
give to foreign policy matters in the Sen- 
ate, and that is, what is in the national 
interest of the United States? The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana has il- 
luminated that for us very well, indeed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, several 
months ago Congress voted to suspend 
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military assistance to Turkey, and sus- 
tained that vote in February of this year. 
It did so to enforce prohibitions against 
the clear violation of law in Turkey’s use 
of American supplied arms for aggressive 
purposes—as well as to express our coun- 
try’s profound dismay over the human 
tragedy and diplomatic stalemate the 
use of those arms have produced for the 
people and nation of Cyprus. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Refugees, I have closely followed events 
on Cyprus from the beginning. Numer- 
ous hearings were held, and in August 
and September of last year the subcom- 
mittee dispatched a study mission to 
view, first-hand, the human and political 
tragedy created by the Turkish invasion 
and occupation of Cyprus. The study 
mission’s report stands as true and as 
real today, as it did when it was written 
many months ago. The report is a tragic 
reminder as to how little things have 
changed on Cyprus. Since Turkey’s in- 
vasion and occupation of Cyprus just 10 
months ago, and congressional action to 
embargo military assistance to Turkey, 
tragically little has changed for Cyprus— 
politically, diplomatically, and even more 
importantly in human terms. 

The Turkish occupation of at least 40 
percent of the island continues. The 
economy deteriorates every day. And 
some 200,000 people, both Turkish and 
Greek, remain refugees—driven from 
their lands and homes only a few miles 
away. For nearly 10 months they have 
lived in fields, along the roadsides, in 
tents, in schools and churches, with rela- 
tives and friends—and wherever they 
could find shelter and help. And today 
they still wait the opportunity to return 
to their livelihoods and homes, and to a 
normal and productive life. 

As I noted in the preface to the study 
mission report, entitled “Crisis on 
Cyprus, 1974”: 

The Turkish inyasion turned the island 
into shambles. In political terms, it vio- 
lated the integrity of an independent state. 
In economic terms, it shattered the island's 
flourishing economy. And in human terms, 
it brought personal tragedy to thousands 
of families—and turned half the population 
into refugees, detainees, or beleaguered peo- 
ple caught behind ceasefire lines. 

In too many quarters—including our own 
Government—the human dimensions of the 
Cyprus crisis, and the plight of Cypriot civil- 
lans, has taken second place to the political 
and military Issues at stake—and to the 
special interests of those who have much to 
lose or to gain by the outcome of the con- 
filct. But the civilians of Cyprus—both 
Greeks and Turks—also have interests. And 
for hundreds of thousands, recent weeks 
have been a nightmare of death and tragedy 
and grief. 


Regrettably, during the many months 
since these words were written, the plight 
of the Cypriot people continues to take 
second place to political and military is- 
sues, And we are once again debating 
the provision of more military aid to 
Turkey, rather than aid to support the 
return of refugees to their homes. And 
we are asked to do this despite the rec- 
ognized lack of progress in negotiations, 
and despite any sign of good will or flex- 
ibility from Turkey in responding to 
basic humanitarian issues—such as 
opening the Nicosia Airport, allowing 
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the freedom of movement of people, let 
alone the resettlement of refugees to 
their homes. Indeed, senior officials at 
the Department of State admit that 
nothing has changed on Cyprus. We are 
at the same position we were some 8 
months ago. 

Despite the continuing absence of 
progress, we have repeatedly, over the 
past many months, been assured by De- 
partment of State spokesmen of optimis- 
tic signs for “moving the parties in- 
volved on Cyprus to early negotiations.” 
Those were, for example, the words writ- 
ten in a letter to me by the Department 
on November 22, 1974. Several weeks 
later, on January 6, Secretary Kissinger 
echoed a similar optimism in a letter 
responding to an inquiry by four mem- 
bers of the Refugee Subcommittee. The 
Secretary stated: 

Fortunately, some progress has been made 


in recent weeks toward getting substantive 
negotiations underway. 


Yet, today, a date fast approaching 
the first anniversary of the Turkish in- 
vasion, we have yet to see any meaning- 
ful negotiations, nor any developments 
in the field to match the continuing opti- 
mism of administration spokesmen. If 
“progress” means the shuttling of our 
diplomats around the globe, the occa- 
sional meeting of Turkish and Greek and 
Cypriot diplomats, or even the regular 
contacts of the two Cypriot communities 
in Nicosia—then such “progress” is hol- 
low, if it does not also bring some positive 
developments in the field: The return of 
some refugees to their homes in Fama- 
gusta, the reopening of the Nicosia air- 
port, and a beginning of a return to 
economic normalcy. These are the true 
indicators of progress—not more talk 
that leads nowhere. And these indica- 
tors must continue to be our benchmarks 
in assessing whether military aid to Tur- 
key should be resumed. 

Mr. President, I believe the burden of 
proof for a resumption of military aid 
to Turkey rests with the administration. 
I also believe they have not made their 
case, 

Purely on the issue of Cyprus, and the 
Turkish invasion and occupation of the 
island, no meaningful progress has been 
made in restoring the territorial integrity 
and political independence of Cyprus 
nor in returning refugees to their homes. 

And on related issues involving NATO, 
our bases in Turkey, and our strategic 
position in the eastern Mediterranean, 
the administration has little new to say. 
But if these are considered overriding 
concerns today, then the administration 
should tell us. And then Congress can 
fulfill its legislative responsibility by con- 
sidering these issues in the context of 
the general and continuing reassessment 
of our Nation’s commitments and defense 
posture at home and overseas. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
preface to the study mission’s report, 
and a summary of the report's findings 
and recommendations be printed at this 
point in the Rrecorp. If any Senator feels 
he can vote differently today than he 
voted last October, under the assumption 
that conditions have changed on Cyprus, 
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I can only ask that he review the text of 
this report. The tragedy of Cyprus is 
that, many months later, nothing has 
changed. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crists on Cyprus: 1974 
A study mission report prepared for the use 
of the subcommittee to investigate prob- 
lems connected with refugees and es- 
capees of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

U.S. Senate, 93d Congress, second session, 

October 14, 1974 

PREFACE 
(By Senator Epwarp M. Kennepy, Chairman) 

This is a perilous time for the people of 
Cyprus—as it also is for the renewal of 
democracy and freedom in Greece, and for 
the future of NATO and of progress and 
peaceful relations in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The repercussions of recent events in 
this part of the world have been widespread, 
and will continue to aggravate international 
relations and bedeyil United States foreign 
policy for many months to come. This re- 
port examines some of these events, but con- 
centrates on the Turkish invasion of Cyprus. 

The Turkish invasion turned the island 
into shambles, In political terms, it violated 
the integrity of an independent state, In eco- 
nomic terms, it shattered the island's 
flourishing economy, And in human terms, tt 
brought personal tragedy to thousands of 
families—and turned half the population 
into refugees, detainees, or beleaguered peo- 
ple caught behind ceasefire lines. 

In too many quarters—including our own 
government—the human dimensions of the 
Cyprus crisis, and the plight of Cypriot civil- 
ians, has taken second place to the political 
and military issues at stake—and to the spe- 
cial interests of those who have much to lose 


or to gain by the outcome of the conflict. But 
the civilians of Cyprus—both Greeks and 
‘Turks—also have interests. And for hundreds 


of thousands, recent weeks have been a 
nightmare of death and tragedy and grief. 

This report reviews the human and po- 
litical tragedy of Cyprus. It is based on the 
findings of a recent Study Mission to the 
area, public hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee, and additional inquiry. As the report in- 
dicates, a drive along the roads of Cyprus 
quickly tells the tragic tale of the Cypriot 
people—of the human consequences of an 
armed invasion and deadlocked diplomacy, 
of bombing and napalm, of ceasefire vioia- 
tions, of military occupation, and man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

In the Turkish occupied northern areas 
only a small percentage of the population 
remains—including an estimated 8,000 Turk- 
ish refugees bombed or shelled out of their 
homes. Desolation and destruction mark 
many areas. Whole villages and towns and 
cities are empty of people, who fied their 
homes in fear of advancing Turkish forces, 
The 15,000 to 20,000 Greeks who remain are 
being held as virtual hostages—confined to 
their villages or elsewhere, and usually sep- 
arated from family members and without 
adequate food and water and medical care. 
Some 500 of these people, for example, are 
being cruelly detained by Turkish forces in 
Kyrenia’s Dome Hotel. 

Government controlled areas of the island 
have been inundated with refugees from the 
north. Since the invasion on July 20, over 
200,000 men, women and children—at least a 
third of the population—have sought shelter 
whereyer they could find it—in open fields, 
under trees, along the roadsides, and in 
schools, monasteries and public buildings, 
Only in the last few weeks have relief sup- 
plies begun to arrive in meaningful quanti- 
ties; but food, blankets, medicines, other re- 
lief goods, and shelter are stili in short sup- 
ply. And, with the onslaught of the rainy 
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season and the winter cold, the condition of 
the people will inevitably deteriorate—unless 
adequate relief measures are taken now, or 
a political settlement is accomplished, which 
will permit refugees to return to their homes. 
The overwhelming majority of needy people 
in government controlled areas are Greek 
Cypriots. But significant numbers of Turks— 
including some 10,000 Turkish Cypriot refu- 
gees—also command our help and concern. 

A great deal has been said over America’s 
role in the Cyprus crisis—and over the ap- 
parent complicity of our government in the 
human and political tragedy of the Cypriot 
people. 

Our government suggests, for example, that 
Americans should recognize and appreciate 
legitimate Turkish grievances over develop- 
ments on Cyprus, since independence more 
than a decade ago. Americans are told by 
their government that “the position of the 
Turkish community on Cyprus requires con- 
siderable improvement and protection. We 
[the U.S. Government] bave supported a 
greater degree of autonomy for them.” 
And, given this, we Americans must be prac- 
tical in our approach to the Cyprus. crisis. 
What has happened is understandabie, and 
we must accept, therefore, the “new reali- 
ties" on the island. 

But what are these “new realities”? And 
what are we being asked to understand and 
accept? 

Are we to condone the invasion and occu- 
pation of Cyprus? Are we to condone cease- 
fire violations? Are we to condone the 
nibbling away of an independent state, and 
a continuing threat of a new offensive in the 
so-called Turkish “peace operation"? Are we 
to condone the human tragedy brought 
about with the illegal use of American sup- 
plied weapons? Are we to condone the failure 
of our government to condemn the Turkish 
invasion? Are we to condone the omissions 
in our diplomacy, and the efforts by our Gov- 
ernment to cover up these omissions and the 
tilt toward Turkey? Are we to stand silent 
in the face of these realities. 

I believe the American people expect more 
of their government, and this is clearly re- 
flected in the views and recent actions of 
Congress, The time is long overdue for the 
President and members of the Administra- 
tion to give some greater evidence of concern 
and action over the human and political 
tragedy of Cyprus—and over the needed 
diplomacy by our government to help restore 
the island’s territorial integrity and the right 
of the Cypriot people, working together, to 
determine their own destiny. We must do all 
in our power to accomplish this end. Im- 
portant first steps should include a strength- 
ened United Nations presence on the island, 
the orderly and phased withdrawal of 
Turkish troops, and the return of refugees 
to their families and homes. 

With such goals in mind, the United States 
should also strengthen its support of relief 
and rehabilitation efforts by the Cyprus Gov- 
ernment, the Turkish Cypriot Administra- 
tion, the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, (UNHCR) the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) and 
others. 

The United States can assist in a number 
of ways. For example, we should be doing 
more to encourage greater international 
support of UNHCR and ICRC relief efforts on 
Cyprus. We should lend our diplomacy to 
help guarantee the free access of these in- 
ternational relief agencies to the Turkish 
occupied areas of the island. And we should 
also be doing more to encourage the reopen- 
ing of the Nicosia airport, which would, 
among other things, greatly facilitate the 
work of the relief agencies. 

Of immediate importance is a more sub- 
Stantial American contribution to the 
UNHCR relief program of some $22,000,000 
through the end of this year. So far, we have 
committed only $2,000,000—a paltry sum 
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which falls far below our normal share of 
support for UNHCR programs, This token 
contribution for humanitarian programs is 
distressing, particularly in light of the mil- 
lions of dollars in military hardware we are 
continuing to ship to Turkey. 

If Cyprus today is on the brink of new 
conflict and even greater tragedy, our gov- 
ernment’s policy bears a special responsibii- 
ity. For the omissions in our diplomacy over 
Cyprus, our support of the Turkish position, 
and the President's insistence on maintain- 
ing a business-as-usual attitude toward mil- 
itary shipments to Turkey, only encourages 
Ankara’s intransigency and feeds frustra- 
tions on Cyprus and among our friends in 
neighboring Greece. It is long overdue for us 
to rescue our foreign policy from a course 
that is disastrous both to our best traditions 
and interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The longer the time required to achieve 
a resolution of the crisis on Cyprus, the 
greater will be the suffering of the people of 
the island. And it is the tragedy of Cyprus 
today that time is not on the side of peace. 

It is the peculiar tragedy of Cyprus that 
its fate, now, as in the past, rests less upon 
solutions to be found among the Cypriots 
themselves—Turks and Greeks—than it 
does upon a resolution of outside forces and 
factors. It is to this extent that the tragedy 
of Cyprus will now be compounded by the 
current political instability in Greece and 
Turkey. No final solution to Cyprus can be 
anticipated until both Greece and Turkey 
are able to put their houses in order, to hold 
elections, and to establish governments with 
firm political foundations. This, it appears, 
cannot be expected until the end of 1974. 

Meanwhile, the situation on Cyprus fes- 
ters. And, as in the past, such frustrations 
will undoubtedly spawn more violence and 
even greater human suffering, with no end 
in sight. Until the central issue of the re- 
turn of the refugees to their homes is re- 
solved, there will be no peace for Cyprus. 

I. Seeds of conflict 

1. Communal tensions began to build in 
modern Cyprus history during the British 
rule, as the majority Greek Cypriot commu- 
nity organized guerrilla war to violently end 
British colonialism on the island. To the 
Turkish Cypriot minority the spectre of an 
end to British rule under these circum- 
stances would threaten a union of Cyprus 
with the Greek motherland—an ancient ob- 
jective of the Greek Cypriots. The Turkish 
Cypriots sided with the British and orga- 
nized themselves into a counter political 
force, which they remain today. 

2. The establishment of an independent 
Republic of Cyprus in 1960, with constitu- 
tional guarantees for the minority, and in- 
ternational guarantees for the integrity of 
the island, was intended to end the threat of 
enosis and reduce commercial polarization. 
Through the 1960’s communal tensions 
mounted, however, as the constitutional pro- 
visions designed to minimize conflict be- 
tween the two communities achieved the 
epposite: governmental dualism and further 
ethnic separatism between Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypriots. 

3. The communal confiict of 1963-64 
brought United Nations intervention, and 
the formation of the U.N. Peace-Keeping 
Forces (UNFICYP) on the island. A second 
major crisis in 1967 ended in a humiliating 
defeat for the Greek colonels and with the 
withdrawal of 9,000 Greek troops from 
Cyprus. In both crises the United States 
played an active and helpful diplomatic role 
vis-a-vis Greece and Turkey, and the preser- 
vation of Cypriot independence. 

4. Communal tensions continued after 
1967, but under the U.N. auspices a series of 
communal talks began in 1968 between 
Clerides and Denktash, representing the 
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Greek and Turkish communities respectively. 
Moderate, but frustrating, progress was made, 
II. Cyprus, 1974: Scenario for Tragedy 

6. A growing strain in relations. between 
Athens and President Makarios over the pres- 
ence of 650 Greek mainland officers, and the 
underlying issue of enosis with Greece, cul- 
minated in a violent coup against Makarios 
on July 15, 1974. 

6. The U.S. learned of the coup in advance, 
warned Makarios of it, but it was not taken 
serlously—although the CIA in Athens must 
have known better. Makarios escaped death 
and was evacuated to London by the British. 
American policy appeared to place In the best 
light events in Nicosia and the intervention 
of the Greek junta; no official statement was 
made condemning the coup and supporting 
Makarios. 

7. Turkey appears to have interpreted U.S. 
policy at that time as a signal of tacit ac- 
ceptance by the U.S. of the Nikos Sampson 
military clique. Ankara perhaps felt it had 
no alternative (as well as a great oppor- 
tunity) to take the military option ft had 
long planned, ostensibly in behalf of the 
Turkish Cypriots whose security they felt 
threatened. Thus, on July 20, five days later, 
Turkey invaded Cyprus, and within two days 
established a firm beachhead in Kyrenia be- 
fore the first of several ceasefires were 
announced. 

8. The Turkish invasion and the ensuing 
possibility of war with Greece, undermined 
what credibility the Athens junta had, and 
it was forced to recall civilian leadership. On 
the same day, July 23rd, Clerides replaced 
Sampson as acting President of Cyprus. 

9. The restoration of democracy in Greece 
and the return of constitutional government 
in Cyprus, raised hopes that a negotiated 
settlement might be achieved. The guarantor 
powers met in Geneva on July 26, and nego- 
tiations began. They reached an impasse two 


weeks later when the Turkish proposals for 
a federal system under which Turkish 
Cypriots would have a separate administra- 
tive area in 38% of the island, and a second 
proposal for a cantonal system, were received 
cooly by the Greeks. A 36-hour Greek request 
to study the proposals was met by the 


launching of the second of the Turkish 
invasion—achieving on the battlefield what 
they had not been given at the negotiating 
table. 

III. Consequences of the invasion 


10. Within a week, 40,000 Turkish troops 
swept across and occupied over 40% of 
Cyprus. In the process, some 282,000 
Cypriots—both Greeks and Turks—became 
refugees, detainees, prisoners of war, or cut- 
off and in need of relief assistance. 

11. The humanitarian consequence of the 
invasion was the creation of a massive ref- 
ugee problem, the resolution of which has, 
in turn, become crucial to a resolution of the 
political problems created by the Turkish 
action. 

12. With the exception of the area around 
the first Turkish landing in the Kyrenia- 
Nicosia enclave, there is minimal bomb or 
structural damage. However, widespread loot- 
ing has occurred. 

13. The impact of the invasion upon the 
Cyprus economy has been more devastating. 
The Government estimates that some $4.6 
million is lost each day in production. Agri- 
culture, which comprises half the island's 
economy, is dying—both crops and animals. 
The vast citrus crop rots on the trees. 

i4. The political impact of the invasion 
was to destroy the constitutional and polit- 
ical framework of the Government of Cyprus 
as it was established in 1960. The future 
of Cyprus will be a future governed by a 
new and different governmental and political 
structure. There are currently a number of 
options; most frequently mentioned in An- 
kara and Washington is some form of terri- 
torial separation of the two communities. 
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Whatever name is used, it is tantamount to 
partition. 

15. Arranging some form of “bi-regional- 
ism,” or “zonal” division, or “federal” struc- 
ture on Cyprus, may seem to outsiders as 
only a question of where the line will finally 
be drawn. But it is questionable whether 
a Greek Cypriot government can be found 
which would accept such solutions under 
the current threat of arms. Subject to nego- 
tiations, the current stalemate risks de facto 
partition—double enosis—of an administra- 
tive and economic union of the two separate 
parts of Cyprus with Greece and- Turkey. 
A drift in this direction is already apparent 
on the Turkish occupied side, with the intro- 
duction of mainland Turkish currency, Turk- 
ish supplies, Turkish labor, ete. If this is 
allowed to continue for long, Cyprus will 
cease to exist. 

16. The impact of partition along the 
Turkish Attila line, which Turkey has de- 
manded, will have serious human and eco- 
nomic consequences. It will require moving 
and resettling half the population in order 
to create majority Turkish Cypriot areas 
above the line. It could involve moving 40,- 
000 families and it would significantly alter 
the population density and characteristics 
of the island. Impact upon lend ownership 
would be equally severe and extremely difi- 
cult to divide equitably. Impact upon the 
island's homogeneous economy would be to 
cut it in an inequitable half, with most of 
the foreign exchange earning portions of 
the economy left om the Turkish side. 

17. The costs to Turkey from its military 
activity on Cyprus has been considerable. 
The actual costs of the invasion—military 
equipment lost, supplies, etc-—-when added 
to the growing cost of military occupation, 
suggests that the cost to Turkey will total 
$1 billion by the end of the year. 


IV. Humanitarian needs and international 
assistance 

18. Massive humanitarian relief needs were 
created by the Turkish invasion. Within a 
month, some 40% of the Greek Cypriot popu- 
lation was rendered homeless, and the need 
for shelter, blankets, medicine, food, and 
other supplies, was immediate and serious. 
The Government of Cyprus estimates that to 
establish refugee camp sites for all those who 
are now in need of shelter, will cost over $22 
million. 

19. The Cypriot administration has demon- 
strated a commendable capacity to under- 
take relief programs and to absorb outside 
relief assistance. A “Special Services for the 
Relief and Rehabilitation of Displaced Per- 
sons” was establish in late July, and has— 
under the most difficult circumstances—pro- 
vided emergency relief aid, as well as longer- 
term assistance. 

20. Although there was a commendable and 
early response from many nations to the 
plight of Cyprus—especially the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, Greece, 
European Economic Community, and the 
United States—the appeals of both the ICRC 
and the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
haye only received token amounts to date. 
Of the UNHCR appeal for $22 million for re- 
lief to the end of the year, only $6.2 million 
has been received or pledged from all 
sources—less than a third of the sum re- 
quired. 

21. The United States has allocated, as of 
October 10, $4.6 million for Cyprus relief, 
with another $1.6 million pledged to the 
UNHCR in the coming weeks. 

22. The needs of the refugees of Cyprus 
will escalate until a negotiated settlement 
is achieved, even as the initial enthusiasm 
and support for Cyprus relief within the in- 
ternational community now threatens to dry 
up. Massive relief needs remain to be met. 

23. The role of the United Nations on 
Cyprus remains crucial. The UNFICYP forces, 
although restricted in their movement in the 
Turkish occupied areas, play an important 
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humanitarian role. The newly augmented 
4,292-man UNFICYP force is attempting to 
generate a feeling of confidence and to obtain 
information concerning the local situation, 
particularly in areas where humanitarian and 
relief measures, including the security of 
population, are required. They provide for 
logistical support to the UNHCR, which has 
become the focal point for international re- 
lief assistance. 

24. The work of the UNHCR has been con~ 
strained to primarily the Greek Cypriot refu- 
gees in the southern part of the island, in 
part because they form the bulk of the refu- 
gee problem, but also because the UNHCR 
has not been granted free and unrestricted 
access to Turkish occupied areas. 

V. United States Policy 


25. Although flatly denied in all quarters 
of the Administration, the evidence in the 
field suggests a perceptible “tilt” in Ameri- 
can policy toward Turkey during the Cyprus 
crisis. In the early days, the U.S. policy seems 
to have been one of hasty improvisation, 
coldly calculated to minimize disturbances 
within NATO. This not only achieved the 
opposite result, but, in the end, it failed the 
defenseless people of Cyprus. 

26. The substance of the American ‘tilt’ 
towards Turkey can be seen in the long list 
of omissions in United States diplomacy— 
in our apparent approval of, and “under- 
standing” over, the Turkish invasion; in 
our tacit recognition of a Turkish fait ac- 
compli through the force of arms; in our 
clear association with the fundamentals of 
the Turkish negotiating position; and in our 
cynical use of humanitarian aid for Greek 
Cypriot refugees to further our political and 
diplomatic ends. 

27. Available evidence suggests that some 
of the policy considerations in giving hu- 
manitarian aid to Greek refugees included 
the need to improve the political/diplomatic 
climate, to show the Greek and Cypriot gov- 
ernments that we were following a “bal- 
anced" policy, to keep the refugee problem 
contained, so as to buy time to assist Ankara 
in consolidating its position, and to help re- 
furbish Turkey’s international image, there- 
by strengthening its bargaining position. 
All this evidence confirms the worst fears 
of Congress and many Americans over the 
“tit” towards Turkey and over the failure 
of American efforts to help bring peace and 
relief to the people of Cyprus. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Over the coming weeks and months—as 
they have since the beginning of the Cyprus 
crisis—the Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee will continue to be as tenaci- 
ous in thelr concern and suggestions for 
action as they feel the important situation 
on Cyprus warrants. 

For the purposes of this report, however, 
the Chairman and the Study Mission make 
the following recommendations, relating to 
diplomatic and political problems and hu- 
manitarian needs. 

1. Restoring the full i ence and 
sovereignty and territorial tntegrity of cyprus 

Restoring the full independence, sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of Cyprus 
must be a clearly understood and primary 
objective in American policy and diplomacy 
over Cyprus. No other goal better satisfies 
justice or the bringing of peace and relief to 
the people of Cyprus. 

As in past crises, Cyprus today is a pawn in 
international politics—caught in an ex- 
tremely complex network of conflicting 
interests ‘involving Greece, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, other countries, NATO, the 
United Nations, and, most important of all, 
the divided people of Cyprus. Viewed in this 
perspective, the Greek junta's engineered 
coup on Cyprus last July was a clear at- 
tempt to impose an unacceptable solution 
on the festering communal conflict between 
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the Greek and Turkish communities. So too, 

was the subsequent military intervention of 

Turkey, which now threatens a partition of 

the island. 

Perhaps a new constitutional structure and 
more equitable arrangements between the 
Greek and Turkish communities are needed 
on Cyprus; but responding to Cypriot 
aspirations for maintaining an independent 
country should be central to the policies and 
actions of all parties concerned. New guaran- 
tees for the future independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Cyprus must be achieved 
through the early resumption of the Geneva 
negotiations or appropriate alternative 
arrangements. 

2. Support jor the inter-communal talks 
between Acting President Clerides and 
Vice President Denktash 
The periodic talks, on humanitarian and 

related problems, between Acting President 
Clerides and Vice President Denktash, the 
respective leaders of the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot communities, must be given the 
time and chance to succeed. Despite difficul- 
ties, these talks under the auspices of the 
United Nations, have already produced agree- 
ments on the repatriation and exchange of 
prisoners of war. The talks could be crucial 
ingredients in helping to resolve Cyprus prob- 
lems, and they must be very actively en- 
couraged and supported by the United 
States and all parties concerned. For in the 
final analysis it will be the Cypriots them- 
selves who will contribute the most toward 
restoring the mutual trust and harmony 
which can rescue this island from the 
tragedy now present. 

3. Implementing U.N. resolutions and the 
Geneva declaration on the reduction and 
withdrawal of troops 
The United States Government, and all 

parties concerned, must very actively sup- 

port repeated calls by the United Nations— 

as well as the Geneva declaration of July 30, 

agreed to by Greece and Turkey—for the or- 

derly reduction and withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Cyprus. A viable solution to the 

Cyprus problem, much less peace on the is- 

land, cannot be imposed by the force of arms. 

Many observers are particularly concerned 

that the continuing presence of foreign 

troops on Cyprus threatens guerrilla-style 
warfare that would probably turn the entire 
island into a battlefield once again. Steps 
must be taken to disarm Cyprus. 

4. Return of refugees to their homes 


Some observers feel that, under a nego- 
tiated settlement of the Cyprus problem, the 
exchange of some population between Greek 
and Turkish areas of control may be neces- 
sary and, indeed, desirable. Nevertheless, a 
viable solution to the Cyprus problem, much 
less peace on the island, will not be accom- 
plished unless and until a significant number 
of Greek Cypriot refugees are permitted to 
return safely to their lands and homes in 
areas currently occupied by Turkish forces. 

In this regard, the United States must fi- 
nally use its vast influence and good offices 
with Turkey to persuade Ankara of the need 
for a “gesture of goodwill", which includes 
the withdrawal of occupation forces and the 
return of refugees to their homes. Such a 
“gesture of goodwill""—involving perhaps the 
orderly return of refugees to the Famagusta 
and Morphou areas of the islands—could 
break the deadlock over the resumption of 
negotiations and serve as a meaningful first 
step toward a negotiated settlement of the 
Cyprus problem. 

5. Greater autonomy and security for the 
Turkish Cypriot community 

There is little doubt that the Turkish in- 
vasion and occupation of Cyprus has forever 
destroyed the present constitutional frame- 


work and political structure of the island. 
Given a negotiated settlement of the Cyprus 
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problem, the future clearly includes new ar- 
rangements, 

It is equally clear that any new arrange- 
ments must enhance the Turkish Cypriot 
community’s security, autonomy, and par- 
ticipation in the economic and social and 
political life of the country. Their grievances 
over the past decade have, in the main, been 
legitimate and serious. If there is to be any 
peace on Cyprus, these grievances must be 
answered, 

Proposals aimed at achieving greater au- 
tonomy and security for the Turkish Cypriots 
were already well advanced in the inter- 
communal talks before the latest crisis. And 
there was substantial recognition of this 
during the Geneva talks after the Turkish 
invasion. These proposals must now be re- 
activated, and worked out in practical and 
useable form for immediate and permanent 
application. If the Turkish invasion serves 
to side-track this process, it will have de- 
feated its own stated goals. 

6. Strengthened United Nations presence in 
Cyprus 

Previous crises on Cyprus have involved and 
brought forth constructive responses from 
the United Nations, And over the past decade 
UNFICYP has played a useful and important 
role. But there can be little doubt today that 
the current Cyprus crisis has called into 
question the effectiveness of the United 
Nations. Recently, for example, Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim warned the Security 
Council, that the situation on Cyprus raises 
questions about “the very essence of the 
United Nations Charter, weighing upon the 
credibility of the organization and its future 
effectiveness.” 

United Nations problems on Cyprus in- 
volve both its peace-keeping functions and 
its humanitarian purposes. 

In part, the present difficulties or failure 
of the United Nations is due to the severe 
limitations of the UNFICYP mandate, which 
is outdated and unrelated to the current sit- 
uation—the presence of a foreign occupying 
army. In this connection, the United States, 
in concert with others, should actively sup- 
port efforts to strengthen and broaden the 
mandate of UNFICYP, so it can better per- 
form its peace-keeping mission on the island. 

The United Nations humanitarian pur- 
poses on the island have been seriously com- 
promised, mainly because of the very re- 
strictive access international personnel and 
relief convoys have to the Turkish occupied 
areas. Humanitarian needs, especially among 
the remaining Greek population, have been 
substantial in some areas, and all reports 
suggest the condition of these people is de- 
teriorating. This is deplorable, and the 
United States must urgently lend its diplo- 
macy to remedy the situation and facilitate 
United Nations’ humanitarian efforts on 
Cyprus. 

7. The United States must escalate humani- 
tarian aid to Cyprus 


Our government—both the Executive 
Branch and the Congress—should escalate its 
concern and efforts on behalf of relief and 
rehabilitation programs among the refugees 
and others in need on Cyprus. 

In the early days of the Cyprus conflict 
the United States responded commendably 
to international emergency appeals for hu- 
manitarian aid by the ICRC. In late Au- 
gust the UNHCR assumed, from the ICRC, 
the responsibility for international humani- 
tarian assistance and appealed for $22,000,000 
through the end of 1974. To date, the United 
States has committed $2,000,000—of which 
only $1,400,000 has been allocated and the 
remaining $1,600,000 pledged. This is a small 
commitment, compared to what we can and 
should do. Tokenism must be replaced with 
generosity and compassion. An increased 
commitment of up to $10 million—now, not 
later—to the UNHCR’s emergency program 
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would be consonant with our general con- 
tribution to relief efforts elsewhere, and 
would hopefully encourage other nations 
to respond more generously as well. In this 
connection, pending foreign aid legislation— 
introduced by the Chairman and other mem- 
bers of the Senate—to establish a Cyprus 
Relief Fund should be enacted at the ear- 
liest opportunity. 

Apart from making a more meaningful con- 
tribution to the current emergency relief 
program of the UNHCR, the United States 
must also be prepared to continue provid- 
ing humanitarian relief and rehabilitation 
assistance well into 1975. Among the antici- 
pated needs are food supplies, as well as 
support for various public works and other 
projects, being initiated by the Cyprus Goy- 
ernment, to employ idle refugees. 

The United States should support, hope- 
fully through international channels, a va- 
riety of programs to help meet these needs. 
Public Law 480 “food for work” and related 
food programs, for example, could help meet 
both food and unemployment problems. In 
consultation with the Cyprus government, 
the American Embassy in Nicosia has rec- 
ommended such programs, and they should 
be accepted in Washington. Additional kinds 
of assistance should also be considered by 
our government, 


8. United States diplomatic support to break 
relief bottlenecks 


There are at least two bottlenecks, involv- 
ing humanitarian relief, that some greater 
measure of United States diplomatic concern 
might help to break. 

Since the second phase of the Turkish in- 
vasion, the island’s only major airport in 
Nicosia has been closed, due to bomb damage 
but more importantly to diplomatic dead- 
lock, The Turkish army attempted to take 
the airport during the invasion, but was 
stymied by the stiff resistance of the Greek 
Cypriots. Turkish forces now surround the 
airport on three sides, with the other side 
held by the Government. UNFICYP forces 
hold the airport proper. All sides, except Tur- 
key, have agreed to the speedy restoration 
and opening of the Nicosia airport under 
United Nations control. Among other things, 
observers agree that it would greatly facili- 
tate international relief operations, which 
now must use the overtaxed British air field 
in the south. 

Similarly, the Government of Turkey has 
unilaterally declared the sea lanes surround- 
ing Cyprus to be “dangerous” because of a 
state of war. The result has been the cessa- 
tion of regular sea shipments to Cyprus, in 
part because of prohibitive insurance costs. 
This has had a serious impact upon relief 
shipments, both discouraging foreign ship 
owners to allow the use of their vessels for 
Cyprus, as well as adding greatly to the costs 
of those relief ships which do travel to the 
island. 

Both these restraints on the international 
relief effort for Cyprus—the closed Nicosia 
Airport and the restricted sea lanes—must 
be items high on the diplomatic agenda, and 
the United States should be doing consid- 
erably more in trying to remove these re- 
straints. Progress towards peace and relief 
on Cyprus will be undertaken in steps, and 
there can be no better steps than removing 
bottlenecks to humanitarian relief. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, some peo- 
ple have presented the issue here as if 
those who are concerned for the people 
of Cyprus and the people of Greece must 
favor continuing the cutoff of aid to Tur- 
key, and that those who oppose the cut- 
off are somehow not interested in the 
Cypriot and Greek peoples. I am vitally 
interested in the future well-being of 
both the people of Cyprus and the Greek 
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people; but, after vareful consideration, 
that interest leads me to oppose the cut- 
of, not to favor it. 

If we continue to ban defense ship- 
roents to Turkey, we risk, first of all, 
severe and lasting damage to NATO, par- 
ticularly in south Europe. Now, I would 
noint out that Greece rightly believes 
NATO to be vital to her own security. 
NATO was a key in rescuing Greece from 
Communist attack not too many years 
ago. Greece is a member of NATO not as 
a favor to the United States, but because 
the Greek people know that NATO is 
absolutely vital to the survival and free- 
dom of Greece. Therefore, any action 
which would damage, or conceivably even 
destroy, NATO in south Europe, is an im- 
mediate threat to Greece. My interest in 
the well-being of Greece forces me to 
recognize this fact. 

I would point out that responsible per- 
sons in the present Greek Government 
are very much aware of the truth of this. 
The Greek Government knows that 
NATO is vital to Greece, and that a 
NATO without Turkey is no NATO at 
all, as far as south Europe is concerned. 
Accordingly, the Greek Government is 
by no means violently opposed to our re- 
suming defense shipments to Turkey, 
subject to the conditions in this bill: 
That is, that American-supplied equip- 
ment not be transferred to Cyprus, and 
that Turkey continue to observe the 
cease-fire on Cyprus. 

I would note, Mr. President, that it is 
only under these conditions—which I ex- 
pect to be strictly applied—that I sup- 
port resuming defense aid to Turkey. 
These conditions insure that the aid will 
be related only to the needs of NATO. 

There are other important reasons also 
why my concern for the people of Greece 
and of Cyprus leads me to oppose the 
continuation of the ai cutoff. If the 
United States is perceived by Turkey as 
being totally alined in this dispute, we 
will no longer be able to work as a media- 
tor. In turn, the absence of effective 
mediator. In turn, the absence of effec- 
tive mediation would create a real danger 
of full-scale war between Greece and 
Turkey. 

The Greeks are & valiant people, and 
I know and respect their military abili- 
ties. But weight of numbers of men make 
it virtually certain that Turkey would 
win such a war. I do not want to see 
this happen. I do not want to see Greece 
defeated by Turkey. I do not want to 
see the Greek Government fall. I do not 
want to see the tragedy and suffering 
that such a war and defeat would bring 
to the people of Greece and of Cyprus. 
I thus think it is of critical importance 
to the Greek people that we be able to 
continue our mediation efforts. Again, I 
have been assured that the Greek Gov- 
ernment understands this fact. 

We must also ask—those of us who 
are longtime friends of the people of 
Greece—what instability in the region 
would mean to Greece internally. Either 
a collapse of NATO in South Europe or 
a defeat of Greece by Turkey in war 
would gravely endanger the present 
Greek Government. Personally, I fear 
that the current Government in Greece— 
a Government which has brought de- 
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mocracy and progress to Greece—would 
fall, and that it would be replaced by a 
government of the extreme left. I think 
that would be a tragedy for Greece. 
Greece could become another Portugal, 
and the Greek people could suffer a left- 
ist dictatorship—the very thing they 
fought hard to avoid in the 1940’s. This 
is, to me, something any friend of Greece 
and the Greek people must work to 
avoid; and working to avoid it means 
ending the cutoff of aid to Turkey, so 
as not to destroy NATO or bring about 
a war between Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. President, I thus believe that true 
friends of Greece and Cyprus—and true 
friends of peace—must act to choose a 
course of moderation, a course which will 
preserve NATO, enable the United States 
to continue to mediate the Cyprus dis- 
pute, and prevent a leftist dictatorship 
in Greece. That means ending the aid 
cutoff. Again, responsible leaders in the 
Government of Greece understand the 
truth of this position. I think we must 
understand it also. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I will 
vote for S. 846 which suspends the pro- 
hibitions now in effect against military 
assistance to Turkey. I have decided to 
vote for this bill after long and careful 
thought, and I do so with some continued 
misgivings. This is not an easy issue, and 
my support of this legislation is based 
only on the hope that a resumption of 
military assistance to Turkey will be a 
constructive step toward a satisfactory 
resolution of the Cyprus problem. 

Iam aware that such a hope may ulti- 
mately prove unjustified. But if the im- 
pact of restored military assistance is not 
constructive, Iam prepared to support a 
future move once again to end military 
assistance to Turkey in accordance with 
the provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
Act. I believe the Congress would in fact 
act once again to terminate such aid if 
progress toward a peaceful settlement on 
Cyprus is not satisfactory. 

The bill before us today allows the 
President to suspend the prohibition 
against military aid to Turkey if he de- 
termines that such suspension will fur- 
ther negotiations for a peaceful solution 
of the Cyprus conflict. Turkey, however, 
must observe the cease-fire on Cyprus 
and neither increase its forces there nor 
transfer to Cyprus any American-sup- 
plied military hardware. Moreover, the 
President is required by the bill to report 
to Congress after each 30-day interval 
concerning progress made toward a 
negotiated settlement on Cyprus. Clearly, 
the Congress will have an opportunity to 
review its action, under this bill, in light 
of the President’s periodic reports. 

Mr. President, I was among those who 
originally supported a suspension of mili- 
tary assistance to Turkey. The invasion 
of Cyprus by Turkish forces seemed to me 
to be a clear-cut violation of The Foreign 
Military Sales Act, the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, and the agreement under 
which Turkey accepted the Arms. When 
Turkey invaded Cyprus, the suspension 
of military aid should have been auto- 
matic. Congress acted simply to enforce 
the law. In this sense, the action of Con- 
gress was justified and understandable. 

In another sense, however, I have had 
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serious doubts about the limits of our 
ability to conduct our nation’s foreign 
policy through the legislative process. 
The Cyprus problem is enormously com- 
plex, and the action of the Congress most 
certainly had the effect of reducing the 
adiministration’s flexibility in cCealing 
with the crisis. We have no way of know- 
ing for sure whether continued Ameri- 
can military assistance to Turkey would 
have strengthened our influence over 
Turkish policy on Cyprus. What is clear, 
however, is that the termination of aid 
to Turkey was followed by further uni- 
lateral Turkish actions which were most 
detrimental to a constructive interna- 
tional solution. The timing of the con- 
gressional action, therefore, may have 
contributed to a worsening of the diplo- 
matic situation. 

The law which the Congress demanded 
be enforced is a sound one: Nations which 
receive our military aid should under- 
stand that such aid will be revoked when 
it is used contrary to American interests 
and for purposes which have nothing to 
do with legitimate self-defense, The law 
is the law—and it should be revised only 
when warranted by our most vital na- 
tional interests. 

The administration believes that our 
most vital national interests are at stake 
now on the issue of Turkish military aid. 
The administration has requested this 
bill, and they are supporting it in the 
strongest possible terms. What is involved 
here is a matter of judgment: will an aid 
resumption in fact be constructive? Will 
the Turks become more flexible, or will 
they instead feel that a resumption of aid 
reduces the pressure on them to negotiate 
eonstructively over Cyprus? Will it con- 
tribute to a solution of the Cyprus. prob- 
lem—which depends upon Turkish con- 
cessions? 

On balance, however, I believe that the 
President and the Secretary. of State 
should be given the flexibility to deal with 
these questions. The responsibility for 
conducting the day-to-day business of 
foreign policy is theirs. They will be nego- 
tiating with the Turkish government in 
the near future. They believe this bill is 
of critical importance. 

So I will vote for S. 846 in the hope 
that it will provide the added flexibility 
which the administration so strongly 
feels is necessary. If our hopes are mis- 
placed, Congress will have to face this 
issue again in the months ahead. 

Mr, BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of Turkish aid has been one of the 
most difficult issues this Congress has 
had to resolve. It is difficult particularly 
because restoring aid to Turkey involves 
a breach of the strong support which the 
United States has always given for the 
rule of law. In this case, military assist- 
ance to Turkey has been used for pur- 
poses other than those which the Con- 
gress intended under the terms of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and res- 
toration of aid would involve, in effect, 
a breach of the spirit if not the letter of 
this act. 

In Cyprus, however, we are dealing 
with an immense human tragedy; dis- 
placed as a consequence of the attack by 
Turkish troops and consequent occupa- 
tion of a substantial portion of Cyprus. 
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The overwhelming military presence of 
Turkey on the soil of Cyprus, and the 
reality of the fact that the United States 
will not intervene militarily to end his 
occupation, makes negotiation the only 
feasible route to mitigate further suffer- 
ing of the people of Cyprus. I have had 
an opportunity to discuss this subject 
with the President who has made it clear 
that his information supports the view 
that it is highly unlikely that the present 
Turkish Government will negotiate for 
a change in the situation in Cyprus when 
they are “under the gun” of a cutoff of 
U.S. military assistance. The President 
will be meeting with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in the near future, and he be- 
lieves strongly that he can work most 
effectively for the opening of serious 
negotiations in Cyprus if this obstacle is 
removed. As the President has the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of foreign 
policy, I am reluctant to deny him the 
leverage he believes he needs. 

It is also significant to note that there 
are several extremely sensitive military 
installations in Turkey whose existence 
is of the greatest importance to the se- 
curity of not only the United States, but 
all the nations of the West. They are in- 
telligence-gathering facilities that rely 
on their proximity to the Soviet Union. 
They cannot be moved elsewhere with- 
out great sacrifice to their effectiveness. 

It is, therefore, with reluctance that I 
am casting my vote to restore aid to Tur- 
key in the hopes that negotiations can 
begin in earnest. Should these negotia- 
tions fail to produce results in a reason- 
able period of time, I will give serious 
consideration to reimposition of the em- 
bargo. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today we will 
vote on S. 846, a very important piece of 
legislation, which will have serious 
short- and long-term ramifications for 
the conduct of American foreign policy. 
The issues this bill raises are complex 
and have caused me to review and recon- 
sider the events which led to the cutoff 
of military assistance to Turkey as well 
as subsequent developments. After 
thorough study, I have concluded that 
passage would be a mistake and that we 
must continue to withhold military as- 
sistance from Turkey. 

In reaching this decision, I have been 
mindful of the strategic importance of 
our alliance with Turkey and the close 
relationship this country has had with 
Turkey in the past. I have not forgotten 
that brave Turkish soldiers fought and 
died with American troops in Korea, 
Thus, the vote I cast today is not cast 
lightly. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
principles we can clearly establish in re- 
jecting this bill are controlling. 

Mr. President, foreign aid has become 
an important element of modern Ameri- 
can foreign policy, and a large portion of 
foreign aid has consisted of military as- 
sistance to a multitude of countries. A 
consequence of our liberal practice in 
giving arms—a practice which has, in 
my opinion, been far too liberal—is that 
a large portion of the world’s nations are 
armed with American weapons, and that 
an outbreak in hostilities between na- 
tions so armed indirectly, but very 
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clearly, involves the United States in the 
conflict. 

To its credit, Congress enacted restric- 
tions on the use of arms supplied by the 
United States and provided that aid to 
a country which employed American 
weapons to further aggression should be 
immediately terminated. It is this prin- 
ciple which we will vote on today, Mr. 
President, and I do not believe that the 
exigencies of the present situation 
should lead us to violate it. 

It is extremely important that we 
demonstrate our determination to up- 
hold a sound principle designed to fur- 
ther peace. It would be tragic if through 
our military assistance program and our 
failure to place proper limitations upon 
it, America became identified with ag- 
gressive and repressive forces now and 
in the future. We must stand up, and let 
the world know exactly what our posi- 
tion is, painful though it may be. 

Mr. President, I am sympathetic with 
the desire of the Turkish Government 
to protect the Turkish minority on 
Cyprus. The abuses this minority has 
suffered are part of history and cannot 
be ignored. Yet, Mr. President, in looking 
at the Cyprus situation, I am forced to 
ask if refusal to negotiate, violations of a 
cease-fire, occupation of 40 percent of 
the island, and forcing 180,000 Greek 
Cypriots from their homes, is consistent 
with the objective of protecting the 
Turkish minority. Clearly it is not. 

When Turkish representatives walked 
out of peace talks in Geneva and Turkey 
resumed military action last August, 
Turkish actions became far more than 
protective reaction anc can be classified 
only as aggression. At present, Turkish 
forces occupy the bulk of the most habi- 
table land on Cyprus. Turkish Cypriots 
have declared this territory a separate 
state for those of Turkish heritage, only 
18 percent of the population, and Greek 
Cypriots have been forced to flee. Nego- 
tiations to date have brought no real 
progress toward a fair solution of Cypriot 
problems. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
United States should condone Turkish 
conduct by resuming military assistance. 
We must stand by the sound principle 
that military supplies provided by this 
country shall not be used for aggression. 

Further, I believe that our determi- 
nation will provide an incentive for Tur- 
key to resolve Cypriot problems in an 
equitable manner. Until such a settle- 
ment is reached on Cyprus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there will be no stability on the 
southern flank of NATO, no matter how 
much we try to appease our Turkish 
allies. Those who believe this bill will 
heal all wounds are fooling themselves. 
Its passage would indicate approval of 
the status quo and serve only to encour- 
age further Turkish inflexibility. 

I hope that a majority of my colleagues 
will join with me in rejecting this well- 
intentioned but misguided legislation. 
Our vote today will have an impact on 
this country for years to come. 

Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. President, before 
closing I would like to seek clarification 
for the record of one final aspect of this 
legislation which might be subject to 
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some confusion or ambiguity. To this end, 
I would like to engage the managers of 
S. 846 in a brief colloquy on the question 
of the effect of this bill on existing re- 
strictions under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 or the Foreign Military Sales 
Act with respect to actions by the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey not directly related to 
the Cyprus conflict. 

It is my understanding that under the 
terms of S. 846, the President is author- 
ized to resume military assistance and 
sales to Turkey as long as Turkey meets 
three conditions: First, observes the 
cease-fire; second, refrains from increas- 
ing its forces on Cyprus; and third, re- 
frains from transferring to Cyprus any 
U.S. supplied implements of war. 

My concern springs from the problem 
of what would happen should the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey meet these three con- 
ditions regarding Cyprus, but at the same 
time undertake some other kind of ag- 
gressive military activity against Greece, 
or any other nation, in violation of the 
agreements entered into under the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 or the Foreign 
Military Sales Act. 

Therefore, my question is this: Is it the 
intention of the manager and principal 
sponsors of S. 846 that the enactment of 
this bill should in no way be construed 
as a derogation of the provisions of either 
the Foreign Assistance or Military Sales 
Acts which would require the President 
to suspend arms shipments to any na- 
tion which uses U.S. supplied weapons for 
other than defensive purposes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Maryland is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. In other words, the 
enactment of this bill would not only re- 
quire the Government of Turkey to re- 
spect the three Cyprus-related condi- 
tions contained therein in order to avoid 
another arms cutoff, but would also 
leave intact the existing statutory re- 
quirement that U.S. arms shipments be 
halted if Turkey or any other nation 
undertakes offensive military activity of 
any kind with U.S. supplied weapons. Is 
that the floor manager’s understanding? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It most certainly is. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. I hope that this brief ex- 
change will be helpful in establishing 
clear legislative history to the effect that 
passage of the bill before us today, S. 846, 
will in no way increase the incentives of 
any nation in that troubled part of the 
world to pursue a course of military ac- 
tion without regard to the consequences 
in terms of U.S. policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 4 o’clock having arrived, under the 
previous order the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to vote on the bill. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from Colorado, 
(Mr. HASKELL), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Haraway), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
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from Vermont (Mr. Leany), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF) , the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mor- 
GAN) , the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) , and the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. TALMADGE) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. CLARK) and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are absent 
on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee) is paired with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPE), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WitiraMs), and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HasKELL) would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) is 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 40, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 190 Leg.) 
YEAS—41 
Bartlett Garn 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart, Philip A. 
. Hatfield 
Helms 


Muskie 


Young 


Nelson 


So the bill (S. 846) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 


S. 646 


An act to authorize the further suspension 
of prohibitions against military assistance 
to Turkey, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives oj the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

620(x) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

and section 6 of the joint resolution of Octo- 

ber 17, 1974 (Public Law 93-448, as amended 
by Public Law 93-570) are each amended by 
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Striking out “until February 5, 1975, and 
only if, during that time,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “if during such suspension”. 

Sec. 2. Section 620(x) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is further amended by 
designating the present subsection as para- 
graph (1) and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the enact- 
ment of this paragraph, and at the end of 
each succeeding thirty-day period, a report 
on progress made during such period toward 
the conclusion of a negotiated solution of 
the Cyprus conflict.”. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, today I 
was regrettably forced to cast my vote 
against the bill to renew American arms 
assistance to Turkey. I say regrettably 
because Turkey has been an old and re- 
liable ally, whose friendship and mutual- 
ity of interest with the United States 
have been demonstrated many times over 
the past three decades. 

Turkish forces have participated 
proudly alongside the forces of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, and other alliance partners in 
preserving the security of Western Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean. With ap- 
proximately half a million men in arms, 
Turkey has NATO’s second largest land 
force. In addition, it occupies the strate- 
gically vital position between the Middle 
East and the Soviet Union. There is no 
doubt that any withdrawal of Turkey 
from the NATO would seriously damage 
its effectiveness. 

Nevertheless, I feel compelled to ob- 
ject to the restoration of American arms 
assistance because I feel the require- 
ments set forth when the embargo was 
first passed that there be “substantial 
progress” in the negotiations and a par- 
tial withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
Cyprus have not been met. The mandate 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
clear—American arms are not to be used 
by allies in aggressive actions. The rea- 
son for that law was equally obvious— 
it was meant to encourage self-defense, 
not the imposition of foreign policy views 
by military fiat. That reasoning is as 
vital today as it was 14 years ago. No al- 
liance can long endure if one ally is free 
to use indiscriminate force to settle its 
disputes with another ally. 

I had hoped that progress on the Cy- 
prus problem would have come more 
quickly. However, while it is true that 
today negotiations are again underway, 
it seems as though we are no closer to a 
resolution to the problem than we were 
6 months ago. The U.S. Government has 
not even received private assurances 
that Turkish withdrawal would proceed 
once aid was renewed. This situation can 
hardly be described as representing sub- 
stantial progress. 

Under the circumstances, I feel that 
the arms embargo must be continued un- 
til the talks on Cyprus progress or un- 
til, as a minimum, we have received as- 
surances from the Turkish Government 
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that if arms assistance is renewed there 
will be a new flexibility on the part of 
Turkey. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may the 
Senate be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ators will keep order in the Chamber. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further votes this evening. We 
will, of course, take up the supplemental 
appropriation bill, which will be laid 
down this evening for tomorrow, plus 
the Butterfield nomination tomorrow. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 160—RESOLU- 
TION DISAPPROVING CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECTS ON THE ISLAND 
OF DIEGO GARCIA 


(Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 12, 1975, the President of the United 
States, by letter, certified to the Con- 
gress that the construction of naval fa- 
cilities on the island of Diego Garcia in 
the Indian Ocean is vital to the national 
interests of the Government of the 
United States. The text of the President's 
letter to the Congress reads as follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 613(a) (1) (A) 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1975 (Public Law 93-552), I have eval- 
uated all the military and foreign policy im- 
plications regarding the need for United 
States facilities at Diego Garcia. On the basis 
of this evaluation and in accordance with 
section 613(a)(1)(B), I hereby certify that 
the construction of such facilities is essential 
to the national interest of the United States. 

R. Forp. 

Tue Wurre House, May 12, 1975. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I cannot hear the Senator’s 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senate may proceed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 93-552, 93d Congress, 
2d session, section 613, I am laying before 
the Senate a resolution of disapproval in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
613. I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks section 613 
from the public law be printed in order 
that Senators may have an opportunity 
to read this section of law and know ex- 
actly how this resolution of disapproval 
will be handled in the Committee of the 
Armed Services and on the floor of the 
Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was very surprised that the President 
of the United States would send this 
resolution to the Congress at this time 
in view that we have been told by the 
administration that the President is in 
the midst of a reappraisal of our foreign 
policy because of the debacle of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Southeast Asia. 

I think in the debate of this resolu- 
tion, when it is returned from the Armed 
Services Committee, a number of very 
important questions should be examined 
during the debate. 

Why, in the face of the fact that all 
the nations bordering on the Indian 
Ocean have asked the United States and 
the Soviet Union not to escalate the 
arms race in the Indian Ocean area, 
has the administration forwarded this 
letter of certification? At a meeting 
in New Delhi on November 17, 1974, 30 
nations issued a policy statement op- 
posing the United States building a 
naval facility on the island of Diego 
Garcia. 

Why does this administration persist 
in the face of a staggering deficit in 
our budget insist on building a naval 
facility that will cost approximately 
$175 million? . I contend that the money 
that the administration. is requesting 
to start building naval facilities on Diego 
Garcia, amounting to $14 million for the 
Navy and $3.3 million for the Air Force, 
is only a downpayment. Already in the 
fiscal year 1976 budget, the Navy is ask- 
ing for an additional $13 million for 
operational facilities on Diego Garcia. 

Mr. President, are we going to engage 
in an adventure of Southeast Asia and 
Vietnam all over again? Is there an ex- 
tension of a policy of the United States 
trying to be policeman for the world 
in the face of our bitter experience in 
Vietnam? 

Are we not scattered throughout the 
world enough by having military person- 
nel on all five continents—perhaps, if 
Antarctica is considered a continent, 
on all six continents—and naval ships on 
all the oceans of the world and on a good 
many seas? 

In voting the naval base on the island 
of Diego Garcia, are we going to vote a 
three-ocean Navy? The Navy contends 
that they will be able to operate car- 
riers in the Indian Ocean with only a 
12-airplane carrier force. However, will 
it really have to be 15 carriers to fulfill 
our commitment in the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and the Indian Ocean? 

I believe that the role of the carrier 
in sea warfare should be a part of the 
debate on the island of Diego Garcia. I 
submit that the aircraft carrier is now 
obsolete with the technical advancement 
of the new cruise missiles. I submit that 
in the Mediterranean Sea, the Soviets 
always know exactly within a few hun- 
dred yards where our carriers are op- 
erating. Can a carrier task force ade- 
quately protect itself in its operations 
in the Indian Ocean? 

What are our so-called vital inter- 
ests in the Indian Ocean? Certainly, 
having a task force in the Indian Ocean 
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had no effect on the oil situation during 
the Yom Kippur war in October 1973. 
In fact, our naval vessels were complete- 
ly cut off from Arab oil and the United 
States could do nothing about the Arab 
action. 

Incidentally, I understand that there 
is an interesting article in this week’s 
U.S. News & World Report, which once 
again raises the specter of war in case 
of another oil embargo. I hope that that 
does not come to pass, 

Mr. President, the question of Diego 
Garcia and allowing the Navy to build 
a naval operating facility on this island 
some 1,200 miles south of the tip of In- 
dia is a vital policy question. I urge upon 
my colleagues to take due notice of this 
action and to study all of the facts that 
are available. I urge my colleagues to 
give serious consideration as to whether 
this Nation should support a naval base 
thousands of miles from our shores 
which will amount to nothing more than 
“showing the flag” in an area of the 
world where the nations have requested 
that we not have our Navy there in force. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
on December 5, 1874, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, 38449, I delivered a speech setting 
forth reasons for my opposition to the 
building of naval operating facilities on 
the island of Diego Garcia. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
speech be printed in the Recorp at an 
appropriate point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Finally, I point out 
that the Senate has 60 legislative days to 
aet upon this resolution and the Armed 
Services Committee should report it back 
to the floor of the Senate within 20 days 
with its recommendation. I urge the 
Armed Services Committee to report this 
resolution of disapproval favorably in 
order that the United States will not em- 
bark upon another adventure in the 
southern part of Asia. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
resolution of disapproval and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 160 

Resolved, That the Senate does not approve 
the proposed construction project on the 
island of Diego Garcia, the need for which 
was certified to by the President and the 
certification with respect to which was re- 
ceived by the Senate on May 12, 1975. 


Exurerr 1 

Sec. 613. (a) None of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act with respect 
to any construction project at Diego Garcia 
may be obligated unless— 

(1) the President has (A) advised the 
Congress in writing that all military and 
foreign policy implications regarding the 
need for United States facilities at Diego 
Garcia have been evaluated by him, and (B) 
certified to the Congress in writing that the 
construction of any such project is essential 
to the national interest of the United States; 

(2) 60 days of continuous session of the 
Congress have expired following the date on 
which certification with respect to such 
project is received by the Congress, and 
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(3) neither House of Congress has adopted, 
within such 60-day period, a resolution dis- 
approving such project. 

(b)(1) For purposes of this section, the 
continuity of a session of Congress is broken 
only by an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die, and the days on which either House 
is not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain 
are excluded in the computation of such 
60-day period. 

(2) Por purposes of this section, “resolu- 
tion” means a resolution of either House 
of Congress, the matter after the resolving 
clause of which is as follows: “That the 
Senate does not approve the proposed con- 
struction project on the island of Diego 
Garcia, the need for which was certified to 
by the President and the certification with 
respect to which was received by the Senate 
on May 12.”, the first and second blanks 
being filled with the name of the resolving 
House and the third blank being filled with 
the appropriate date. 

(c) Subsections (d), (e), and (f) of this 
section are enacted by Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of the Senate, but 
applicable only with respect to the procedure 
to be followed in the Senate in the case of 
resolutions described by subsection (b) (2) 
of this section; and they supersede other 
rules of the Senate only to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of the Senate to change such 
rules at any time, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of the Senate. 

(d) A resolution with respect to a proposed 
construction project of the island of Diego 
Garcia shall be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate. 

(e) (1) If. the Committee on Armed Sert- 
ices of the Senate to which a resolution with 
respect to a proposed construction project on 
the island of Diego Garcia has been referred 
has not reported such resolution at the end 
of 20 calendar days after its introduction, 
not counting any day which is excluded 
under subsection (b)(1) of this section, it.is 
in order to move either to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
resolution or to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of any other reso- 
lution introduced with respect to the same 
proposed construction project which has 
been referred to the committee, except that 
no motion to discharge shall be in order 
after the committee has reported a resolu- 
tion of disapproval with respect to the same 
proposed construction project. 

(2) A motion to discharge under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection may be made 
only by a Senator favoring the resolution, 
is privileged, and debate thereon shall be 
limited to not more than 1 hour, to be di- 
vided equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution, the time to be 
divided in the Senate equally between, and 
controlled by, the majority leader and the 
minority leader or their designees. An amend- 
ment to the motion is not in order, and it is 
not in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the motion is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(f) (1) A motion in the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of a resolution shall be 
privileged. An amendment to the motion 
shall not be in order, nor shall it be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate in the Senate on a resolution, 
and all debatable motions and appeals in 
connection therewith, shall be limited to not 
more than 10 hours, to be equally divided 
between, and controlled by, the majority 
leader and the minority leader or their desig- 
nees. 

(3) Debate in the Senate on any debatable 
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motion or appeal in connection with a res- 
olution shall be limited to not more than 1 
hour, to be equally divided between, and 
controlled by, the mover and the manager 
of the resolution, except that in the event 
the manager of the resolution is in favor of 
any such motion or appeal, the time in op- 
position thereto, shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or his designee. Such leaders, 
or either of them, may, from time under 
their control on the passage of a resolution, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any debatable motion or 
appeal. 

(4) A motion in the Senate to further limit 
debate on a resolution, debatable motion, or 
appeal is mot debatable. No amendment to, 
or motion to recommit, a resolution is in 
order in the Senate. 


Exnisir 2 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Mr. President, I feel compelled to speak 
out on the issue of Diego Garcia, the pro- 
jected naval operating facility in the Indian 
Ocean. As we move toward the final days 
of this second session of the 93rd Congress, 
Senators are receiving a great deal of pres- 
sure from both the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Navy to approve 
$14,802,000 as a down payment on naval 
facilities that will enable the Navy to oper- 
ate carrier task forces from the Island of 
Diego Garcia. In addition, the Air Force is 
requesting Alr Force facilities on Diego Gar- 
cia that will enable KC135 tankers to refuel 
B52’s operating out of Thailand over the 
Indian Ocean. First of all, I would like to 
briefiy give you some background, both his- 
torical and legislative, which bear directly 
upon the Navy's efforts to make the Island 
of Diego Garcia an operating base. 

Diego Garcia is an atoll located within 
the Chagos Archipelago in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean approximately 1,000 miles 
due south of the tip of India. The heavily 
vegetated island consists of 6,700 acres with 
average elevations of three to seven feet. 
It is horseshoe shaped with a 40-mile perim- 
eter. The enclosed lagoon is 514 miles wide 
by 13 miles long with average depths of 30 
to 100 feet. The annual rainfall is approxi- 
mately 100 inches. The United States Gov- 
ernment became interested in Diego Garcia 
in the early Sixties, particularly when the 
British Government announced that it was 
withdrawing its naval forces from Singapore 
and indications were made public that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to greatly 
reduce its Indian Ocean naval squadron. At 
about the same time, the Russian navy be- 
gan operations in the Indian Ocean and 
making port calls to nations bordering on 
the Indian Ocean. It must be pointed out 
that for years the United States Navy has 
been traversing the Indian Ocean with car- 
riers and other auxiliary combatants when 
the transfer of aircraft carriers was made 
to the Pacific fleet. 

g in the early Sixties, as afore- 
mentioned, with the announcement that the 
British were greatly reducing their naval 
activity in the Indian Ocean, the United 
States has in a more frequent manner stepped 
up its operations in the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf, which is a part of the 
Indian Ocean. At the present time, naval 
presence is maintained at Bahrein consisting 
of a supply ship and two destroyers. The 
Russians have not matched this naval 
strength. However, since 1968, the Russians 
have greatly increased their presence in the 
Indian Ocean, sometimes having as many as 
30 combatant ships, which Include a large 
number of mine sweepers. 

The United States sometime in calendar 
year 1966 began negotiating with the British 
Government for a lease to establish a com- 
munications station and an operational base 
on Diego Garcia. This base was to be an 
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austere logistic support activity which was 
mainly a refueling stop for naval units op- 
erating in the Indian Ocean. In 1965, the 
British formed the British Indian Ocean Ter- 
ritory which comprises the Chagos Archi- 
pelago which, of course, includes Diego 
Garcia. The United States Navy stated that 
the selection of these islands was predicated 
in unquestioned UK sovereignty in the ab- 
sence of a population. A bilateral agreement 
was signed in December 1966 between the 
British Government and the United States 
which granted base rights for a period of 50 
years to the United States Government to 
the Indian Ocean territory. 

The Navy came to the Congress in the 
Fiscal Year 1970 Military Construction Pro- 
gram with a submission for the first. con- 
struction increment of a proposed logistic 
facility on the Island of Diego Garcia. The 
logistic facility was approved by the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees and 
the House Appropriations Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee. When presented to the 
Senate, there was strong opposition from 
within the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to the United States becoming committed to 
another naval operations base within the In- 
dian Ocean. Senator Richard Russell, chalr- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
at that time, was very much opposed to the 
United States committing the Navy to sus- 
tained operations within the Indian Ocean 
and so stated in Committee meetings on a 
number of occasions. The Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee also strenuously opposed 
the appropriation of money to construct the 
operating facility and the Military Construc- 
tion FY 1970 conference committee debated 
this matter through a number of meetings 
lasting over a two-week period. Finally, an 
oral agreement was reached wherein the 
Navy was to be instructed to come back in 
FY 1971 for a new appropriation which would 
support only a communications station, and 
all of the logistic support facilities were to be 
deleted from the FY 1971 program, The ra- 
tionale at that time for the communications 
station was that, in time, the United States 
would have to withdraw from the main con- 
tinent of Africa the large communications fa- 
cility that the United States Government had 
at Asmara, Ethiopia. (Kagnew Station Com- 
munications Center, Asmara, Ethiopia, is now 
being phased out and the Navy will centralize 
its African communications facilities at 
Diego Garcia). 

In support of the FY 1971 appropriations 
for the communications facilities on Diega 
Garcia, the Navy stated the following: 

“The requirement to close the gap in rell- 
able communication coverage which exists 
today in the central Indian Ocean/Bay of 
Bengal area was a major consideration in 
developing the initial concept for a support 
facility on Diego Garcia. Establishment of a 
communications support capability in this 
area is an immediate requirement and is a 
requirement which exists independent of the 
modest logistics support facility which was 
rejected by the Congress. The purely passive 
role and image of a communications facility 
should not raise the same concern of active 
commitment which had apparently been as- 
sociated with the logistics support aspects 
of the original concept.” 

As previously mentioned, the Navy was in- 
structed to come back in the 1971 military 
construction program with a communica- 
tions package only and to all intents and 
purposes the logistic support facility was not 
to be a part of the package. In fact, it was 
specifically agreed that there would be no 
items which could in any way support a 
carrier task force. 

In all of the communications and oral con- 
versations that the subcommittee had with 
the Navy, it was indicated that the Navy 
would not use Diego Garcia as an operational 
base. Members of the subcommittee were re- 
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assured, when the FY 1971 construction 
budget for Diego Garcia was approved, that 
the Navy did not intend to operate fieet sur- 
face units from Diego Garcia. 

To bring you up to date concerning the 
FY 1975 Military Construction Authorization 
Bill, H.R. 16136, which is still In conference, 
I will explain Section 612 in the Bill. This 
section precluded the obligation of any 
funds until the President of the United 
States has advised the Congress in writing 
that he had evaluated all military and for- 
eign policy implications regarding the need 
for these facilities and has certified that this 
construction essential to the national in- 
terest. Such certification must be submitted 
to the Congress and approved by both Houses 
of Congress. This will assure the opportunity 
for full debate on the policy question of 
Diego Garcia. 

I might say, parenthetically, that I con- 
sider this most prudent and realistic action 
for the Congress to take. I wish to further 
point out that Section 612 of the Authoriza- 
tion Bill was adopted by a record vote of 
83-0 in the Senate. 

The position of the House Armed Services 
Committee is that the Administration should 
be given the authority to build the facili- 
ties in Diego Garcia but that prior to the 
exercise of that authority the President shall 
notify Congress of his intention and that 
Congress shall have 60 days to reject the 
blanket authority it had previously given to 
him, This procedure has heretofore been used 
too often by the Executive and acquiesced 
in by the Congress. The negative power ‘of 
the Congress—the power to deny a change 
in the status quo—is turned on the Congress 
itself. The burden of persuasion shifts away 
from those who desire action to prove the 
rightness of their cause. The Congress must 
insist that the justification for policy must 
be made prior to the grant of authority. It 
is exactly that insistence that was included 
in the Military Construction Authorization. 

It is my contention, as stated earlier, that 
the Senate position in the Authorization Bill 
is realistic and prudent and Diego Garcia, as 
a policy question, should first of all be 
thoroughly investigated by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, then the question should 
be taken to the floor and the two Houses of 
the Congress should be allowed to work 
their will. 

On November 17, at a meeting in New 
Delhi of the 30 nations surrounding the In- 
dian Ocean, a policy statement was issued 
unanimously that America and the Soviet 
Union should not escalate the arms race in 
the Indian Ocean and the area should be left 
in peace; particularly, all 30 nations opposed 
the United States’ building a facility on 
Diego Garcia. The cost of this naval base for 
both construction and equipment will 
amount to approximately $175 million; thus, 
as you can see, this $14 million plus $3.3 mil- 
luion is only a down-payment, 

Within the Department of Defense we do 
have a difference of opinion as to how im- 
portant the building of this base is to our 
national interest. The Navy says that it is 
imperative for the defense of the United 
States, particulary in keeping the oil routes 
open in the Indian Ocean. The CIA has 
stated that the buildup of the Russians, 
particularly in Somaliland, is certainly not 
as extensive as outlined by Admirals testi- 
tying for this project. 

Mr. President, is this Southeast Asia and 
Vietnam all over again? It appears to me 
that our Government must have learned 
something about trying to be policemen for 
the World during our experience in Vietnam: 
45,000 dead and 300,000 wounded men must 
certainly mean something to us. I respect- 
fully submit that the United States cannot 
go on attempting to be a policeman for the 
World. And most certainly in my humble 
opinion, the construction of this operating 
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base in the Indian Ocean is only a further 
effort by the Department of Defense to play 
the role of policeman in the Indian Ocean 
and to actively involve our military forces in 
the politics of an area that now wants to be 
left at peace. Yet in the face of all the na- 
tions in the littoral area requesting that we 
not build up Diego Garcia as a naval base, 
there are those individuals in high places 
that contend we should go ahead in our own 
national interest with the building of this 
naval base. I ask the question—what really 
are our vital interests in the Indian Ocean 
besides gunboat diplomacy and “showing the 
fiag”? Our presence in the Indian Ocean had 
no effect on the oil situation during the Yom 
Kippur War in October 1973, in fact, our 
naval vessels were completely cut off from 
Arab oll and the United States could do 
nothing about the Arab action, 

In closing, there are a few points that I 
would like to make that I think have a 
direct bearing in my opinion upon whether 
or not Diego Garcia funding should be ap- 
proved to build a naval base on Diego Garcia. 
In allowing this naval base to be built, I 
think Senators should be aware that they are 
actually voting for a 3-ocean Navy, It is my 
contention that this base on Diego Garcia 
could cost hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We already have an admission from the Navy 
of a cost of $173 million. Oh yes, the Navy 
will contend that the base will only cost $35 
million but they are not telling the Amer- 
ican people of the cost for salaries of the Sea- 
bees that are building the base, nor are they 
advising the Congress of the complete costs 
for the communications equipment and 
other machinery that will go into the making 
of this base. 

I submit that all of the information I 
have in hand shows that the aircraft carrier 
is now obsolete with the technical advance- 
ment of the new cruise missiles and I might 
say, by way of explanation, that in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Soviets always know ex- 
actly where our carriers are. 

I state that for just this one time cannot 
the United States Government wait and really 
find out what the intentions of the Soviet 
Union are in regard to the Indian Ocean. All 
the reports I have indicate that the Soviet 
Union's naval activity is of a low order. 

In summary, I would like to say that it 
appears to me that our Department of De- 
fense is advocating a 3-ocean Navy to station 
sailors 10,500 miles from home and putting 
obsolete carriers in the Indian Ocean, which 
are vulnerable and practically defenseless 
against new weaponry. 

Are we building a naval base, a new Wake 
Island, that is completely, in time of crisis, 
undefendable? 

Mr. President, in closing I am reminded of 
& very important incident that occurred on 
the floor of the Senate. Some years back 
when the Defense Appropriation Bill was 
on the floor and the Senate was considering 
appropriating money for the Navy for naval 
landing craft (FDL's) the late great chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Senator Richard Brevard Russell, said 
and I quote: “If we make it easy for the 
Navy to go places and to do things, we will 
find ourselves always going places and doing 
things.” I remind the Senate in approving 
the building of a naval base on Diego Garcia 
that we will be making it easy for the United 
States to go to the Indian Ocean and more 
than likely that we will do things. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a parliamentary 
inquiry or does he yield the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. I will 
yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. STENNIS. As I understand, the 
resolution will be referred to the Armed 
Services Committee; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to assure the 
Senate we will consider this resolution 
and do it well within the time that was 
agreed on last fall when this matter was, 
in effect, taken over, and we will hear 
testimony on it and get back with a re- 
port in time for us to consider that agree- 
ment. 

I do not care to go into a discussion 
of the merits of the matter now, but it is 
a matter where the money was in the 
bill last year and was approved at a cer- 
tain level, $14 million, I believe it was, 
but carried over under special consider- 
ation here for this resolution. 

I just observed that $13 miilion now 
requested in the 1976 budget is the same 
$13 million that was deducted last year 
by agreement more or less and made two 
installments out of it. So, after all, it is 
just that part of the 1975 budget that 
was before us until this year. 

I thank the President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate what 
the Senator said, I expected nothing less. 
The Senator has been most cooperative 
and considerate in this matter in and 
out of committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 


CHANGE OF VOTE ON S. 846 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on S. 
846 which we just voted on, I voted in 
the affirmative. I ask unanimous consent 
that I be recorded in the negative. I un- 
derstand it will not change the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The rollcall vote on S. 846 reflects the 
foregoing unanimous consent request.) 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with statements lim- 
ited therein to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TUESDAY AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR GOLDWATER AND FOR 
THE TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON TUES- 
DAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order to- 
morrow, Mr. GOLDWATER be reco; 


gnized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, after which 
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there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes with statements limited 
therein to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 5899 ON TUESDAY 


Mr; ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of routine morning business to- 
morrow the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 5899, the supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Without 


ORDER FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 182 ON TUESDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that upon the 
disposition of the supplemental appro- 
priations bill tomorrow the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 182, a bill 
to authorize the appointment of Alex- 
ander P. Butterfield to the retired list 
of the Regular Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DIRECTING THE CHAIR 
NOT TO ENTERTAIN A UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT REQUEST TO 
CHANGE A VOTE ON S. 846 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that it not be 
in order for the Chair to entertain a 
unanimous-consent request from any 
Senator to change his vote on rollcall 
190, S. 846. 

Under rule XII , any Senator who has 
voted previously may subsequently, after 
the vote is announced, ask unanimous 
consent to change his vote, and if such 
request is not objected to, he is per- 
mitted accordingly to change his vote. 
There has been one such request granted 
this afternoon. No objection was made in 
that instance because the outcome of the 
vote would not have been affected. If I 
were to be on the floor and other such 
requests were to subsequently be made, 
I would be forced to object because the 
outcome of the final vote might then be 
changed. I make this request now so that 
in the event I might not be on the floor, 
it will not be in order for the Chair to 
entertain such a request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
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the Senator yield? This has to do with 
subsequent requests. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. Oh, yes, 
not with the one previously made. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object 
because, I think, the request of the dis- 
tinguished majority whip is most appro- 
priate, but it may seem to be an unfair 
request in light of the fact that one Sen- 
ator has already by unanimous consent 
changed his vote. But, as the distin- 
guished majority whip has pointed out, 
any further changes would actually 
change the result, and it may be that 
objection should have been lodged to the 
previous request. But that is over and 
done with, and that cannot be changed, 
so I do not object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, Mr. President, reserying the right 
to object, I am certain in my own mind 
that had the Senator who made the re- 
quest thought it would have changed the 
result, he would not have done so with- 
out at least giving notice to the leader- 
ship and the Senate as a whole. But my 
feeling is he would not have done it un- 
der any circumstances except those 
which existed at that time, which would 
not change the final result. 

I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. May I say, so 
the record will be perfectly clear, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts came to me beforehand and indi- 
cated that he wanted to change his vote, 
he having misunderstood the vote at the 
time the rolicall was in progress. So he 
did notify the leadership of his desire to 
change his vote, and in view of the fact 
that the outcome of the vote was not 
changed by the changing of the vote by 
Mr. Kennepy—and he so stated in 
making the request—I had no objection. 
I would have no objection to further such 
requests as long as they did not change 
the outcome of the vote. But in view of 
the fact that the vote now is 41 to 40 I 
feel it necessary to make this request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There be- 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT—S. 182 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on S. 182, 
there be a time limitation of 2 hours to 
be equally divided between Mr. Cannon 
and Mr. CULVER, Mr. CULVER in opposi- 
tion to the measure and Mr. Cannon in 
support of the measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that time on 
any amendment be limited to 30 minutes, 
time on any debatable motion or appeal 
or point of order, if such point of order is 
submitted to the Senate by the Chair 
for debate and advisement, be limited to 
20 minutes, and that the agreement be 
in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the unanimous consent 
agreement is as follows: 

Ordered, That during the consideration of 
S. 182 (Order No. 105), a bill to authorize the 
appointment of Alexander P. Butterfield to 
the retired list of the Regular Air Force, and 
for other purposes, debate on any amend- 
ment shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of such and the manager of the bill, and that 
debate on any debatable motion, appeal or 
point of order which is submitted or on 
which the Chair entertains debate shall be 
limited to 20 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of such and the 
manager of the bill: Provided, That in the 
event the manager of the bill is in favor of 
any such amendment, motion, or point of 
order, the time in opposition thereto shall be 
controlled by the Minority Leader or his des- 
ignee: Provided further, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said bill shall be received, 

Ordered jurther, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Culver): Provided, That the 
said Senators, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, debatable motion, appeal, or 
point of order. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate will convene tomorrow 
at 11 a.m. After the two leaders or their 
designees have been recognized under 
the standing order, Mr, GOLDWATER will 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, after which there will be a period 
for the transactions of routine morning 
business of not to exceed 15 minutes, with 
Senators permitted to speak not in excess 
of 5 minutes each during that period. 


At the conclusion of routine morning 


“business, the Senate will take up the 


supplemental appropriations bill (H.R. 
5899). Votes may occur on amendments 
thereto and on final passage. 

Upon final disposition of the supple- 
mental appropriations bill the Senate 
will take up S. 182, a bill to authorize 
the appointment of Alexander P. But- 
terfield to the retired list of the Reg- 
ular Air Force, with a time limitation of 
not to exceed 2 hours of debate on that 
bill. There will be a rollcall vote on the 
adoption of the bill. Whether or not 
there are any amendments, I do not 
know. 


ORDER FOR NO ROLLCALL VOTES 
PRIOR TO 12:30 P.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, in order 
that committees may meet tomorrow 
without interruption for rollcall votes 
during the morning, that there be no 
rolicall votes tomorrow prior to the hour 
of 12:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 4:44 
p.m. the Senate adjournee until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, May 20, 1975, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 19, 1975: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Norman R. Augustine, of Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army, vice Her- 
man R. Staudt, resigned. 


f HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — Monday, May 19, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplein, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord is nigh unto all them that 
call upon Him, to all that call upon Him 
in trust —Psalms 145: 18. 

O God and Father of us all, at the be- 
ginning of another week we pause in Thy 
presence seeking guidance for the way, 
strength for the day, and wisdom for the 
decisions we make, Ilumine our minds, 
quicken our hearts, and direct our steps 
that we may add to the sum of human 


justice and happiness which will make 
life worth living for our people. 
May we see beyond the strife of the 


present age and above the stress rnd 
strain of troubled times a better order of 


life for all and may we work for it with a 
zeal that never flags. 

We pray for peace in our world, good 
will among our citizens, and a faith In 
Thee which will make us strong and give 
us courage to walk the upward way. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 5357. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
promotion of tourist travel; and 

H.R. 6894. An act making appropriations 
for special assistance to refugees from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4481) entitled “An act making emer- 
gency employment appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes,” and that the» Senate 
agreed to the amendments of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 8, 9, and 37 and receded from its 
amendment numbered 61 to the fore- 
going bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 326. An act to amend section 2 of the 
act of June 30, 1954, as amended, providing 
for the continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 67565. An act to enable the United 
States to render assistance to, or in behalf 
of, certain migrants and refugees. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1542) entitled 
“An act to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1976 for certain maritime 
programs of the Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Lone, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. BEALL, and Mr. GRIF- 
FIN to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 95. An act to guarantee the constitu- 
tional right to vote and to provide uniform 
procedures for absentee voting in Federal 
elections in the case of citizens outside the 
United States. 

S5. 200. An act to establish an independent 
consumer agency to protect and serve the 
interest of consumers, and for other purposes, 

S. 522. An act to implement the Federal 
responsibility for the care and education 
of the Indian people by improving the sery- 
ices and facilities of Federal Indian health 
programs and encouraging maximum partic- 
ipation of Indians in such programs, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1462. An act to amend the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 and the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 1730. An act to Improve the reliability, 
safety, and energy efficiency of transportation 
and to reduce unemployment by providing 
funds for work in repairing, rehabilitating, 
and improving essential railroad roadbeds 
and facilities. 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4241) 
to designate the John C. Kluczynski Fed- 
eral Building. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4241 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal office building at 230 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinols, shall hereafter 
be known and designated as the “John C. 
Kluczynski Federal Building”. Any reference 
in a law, map, regulation, document, record, 
or other paper of the United States to such 
building shall be held to be a reference to 
the John C. Kluczynski Federal Building. 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4241 designates the 
Federal office building at 230 South Dear- 
born, Chicago, Ill., as the “John C, Klu- 
cezynski Federal Building.” 

I had the honor and privilege of serv- 
ing with John Kluczynski for 4 years on 
the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee. “Klu” as he was familiarly 
known by all of us, began his public ca- 
reer in the State legislature in 1932 and 
served seven consecutive terms. In 1948 
he was elected to the Illinois Senate but 
resigned in 1949 to run for Congress. He 
was elected to the 82d Congress in 1950 
and served continuously in the House 
until his untimely death on January 26 
of this year. Klu served 25 years on our 
committee, the last 10 years of which he 
spent as the chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Committee. In his capacity as chair- 
man, he was the driving force behind the 
construction of the Interstate Highway 
System—the backbone of our national 
transportation system. 

John Klu was also a member of the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. He was chairman of the Small 
Business Problems and Smaller Towns 
and Urban Areas Subcommittee. He also 
chaired the House Restaurant Commit- 
tee. Klu was dean of Chicago's congres- 
sional delegation and was loved and re- 
spected by all. He was a good Congress- 
man, a good citizen, a good husband, and 
a good colleague. Klu was one of the 
hardest working Members of the House. 
He was forthright and eloquent in his 
belief in our system of government and 
the American way of life. 

To name the Federal building in Chi- 
cago after Klu seems such a small thing 
to do for a man who gave so much of 
his life to his country: I urge passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROE, Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 4241, a bill to name the Fed- 
eral office building at 230 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., as the “John 
C. Kluczynski Federal Building.” 

It was my pleasure to be closely as- 
sociated with Klu in the years he was in 
the Congress and to serve with him on 
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the House Public Works and Transporta- 
tion Committee. Klu was a man deeply 
dedicated to the good of his native land, 
a man whose unfailing good humor never 
could be disrupted. 

Klu served in the House of Represent- 
atives for almost 25 years, representing 
the people of the Fifth District in Chi- 
cago in an extraordinarily effective man- 
ner. Before coming to the Congress, he 
had been a distinguished member of the 
Illinois State Assembly since 1933, leav- 
ing that position in 1950 when he ar- 
rived in Washington. John’s 42 years as 
a legislator were marked by personal ef- 
fectiveness and devotion to not only the 
people of his district, but to the people of 
the Nation. John was more than a Rep- 
resentative elected in an impersonal way 
by his constituents: He was one of them. 
And in all his years in public service, he 
never forgot it. He held onto his roots 
with his working class community; he 
was proud of it, and he served them well. 

Klu served for 25 years on the House 
Public Works Committee, the last 10 
years of which he spent as the chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee. 
He was the prime mover in directing the 
building of the Federal Highway System 
in this great country. He loved to build, 
and he was probably more involved in 
Federal construction programs over the 
last 24 years than anyone else in Con- 
gress. To name this building in his own 
town of Chicago, the city he always 
loved, would be especially significant to 
him. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4241, a bill to designate 
that the Federal Office Building at 230 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, as 
the “John C. Kluczynski Federal Build- 
ing.” 

Klu was a dedicated public servant 
who served the people of his area for 
more than 40 years—first in the Illinois 
State Legislature and for the past 25 
years in the House of Representatives 
until his untimely death on January 26, 
1975. The people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District were indeed fortunate to 
have a man of his character and abil- 
ity represent them in the Congress, and 
he served them faithfully and well. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation I had the opportunity of 
knowing and working closely with Klu. 
He served as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation and, in this 
capacity, contributed greatly not only 
to the people of linois whom he repre- 
sented so effectively but to the entire Na- 
tion. He was a strong supporter of the In- 
terstate Highway System and a staunch 
defender of the highway trust fund. It 
was my privilege and pleasure to work 
closely with him on highway legisla- 
tion and other matters coming within 
the jurisdiction of the committee, and I 
always found him to be knowledgeable, 
cooperative and helpful. Although we 
were men of differing political philoso- 
phies we became good friends, and I felt 
& high degree of respect and a feeling of 
deep affection for him, 

Kilu was a gentle man who had a great 
zest and enjoyment of life. He was a 
good-natured person of warmth and 
compassion who genuinely cared for his 
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fellow man. We were privileged to have 
him in our midst and he is sorely missed. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 4241. John 
Kluczynski’s contributions to his native 
city of Chicago, to his State and to his 
country were many and great—far too 
many to recite in this time and place. 
But one in particular stands out: First 
as a member and then as chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Roads—later to 
become the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation—he was the driving force behind 
one of the greatest public works in the 
entire history of man—the construction 
of the Interstate Highway System which 
todey links the cities and towns of 
America. 

John was not spared to see the com- 
pletion of that system, but thanks to his 
untiring efforts it will be completed in 
the not far distant future and it will 
stand as a monument to him. 

To the Members of this body, young or 
old, he was always “Mr. Kiu” or “Johnny 
Klu,” the smiling gentleman with the 
big cigar and the cheerful word. He was 
one of a kind. He was my friend and he 
will be long remembered. 

I think it is most fitting to name the 
Federal building in Chicago, Il., in 
honor of “John Kluczynski” for he gave 
so much of his life to his country and 
his contributions to the building of 
America are exceptional. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in support of the bill H.R. 
4241, to designate the new Federal build- 
ing at 230 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, as the “John C. Kiuczynski Federal 
Building.” 

This Congress had barely been in 
session a full month when John was 
taken from our midst. I think that we 
will feel his loss for quite some time to 
come. 

Johnny “Klu,” as most of us called 
him, was a close and dear friend of mine. 
For many years, we flew home together 
to Chicago each weekend. He was always 
conscious of the need to see his constit- 
uents and obtain guidance from them. 
The title “Representative of the People” 
describes the prime directive of his 
political philosophy. 

“Kiu” had more energy than anyone 
else I knew. For 10 years he was the 
chairman of the Transportation Sub- 
committee of our Public Works and 
Transportation Committee. In that posi- 
tion, he guided the development of our 
Interstate Highway System. I think that 
he would have supervised the actual con- 
struction on a day-to-day basis if he 
could have. 

He loved to build. He loved to work. 
He loved this country, Naming the new 
Federal building in Chicago in honor of 
“Klu” is a fitting tribute to a great legis- 
lator who spent 24 years giving selflessly 
to the building of this great country. 

I think that these thoughts are shared 
by everyone in this Chamber. I hope that 
you will all join me now in paying a 
final and lasting tribute to our late friend 
and colleague. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4241 which would desig- 
nate the Federal office building at 230 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ul, 
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as the “John C. Kluczynski Federal 
Building.” 

It would be a fitting tribute to the 
memory of Johnny Klu, as he was affec- 
tionately known by all of us, to have this 
new Federal building bear his name. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the House of Representative’s 
Public Works Committee, he was a lead- 
ing supporter of the Interstate Highway 
System, and during the quarter century 
that he served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he made a monumental con- 
tribution toward the building of Amer- 
ica's highways. 

And once the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem neared conclusion, Johnny Klu was 
one of those in the Congress who made 
it possible to tap the highway trust fund 
in order to make Federal aid available to 
hard-pressed urban mass transit systems. 

But most important of all, naming 
this building for John Kluezynski would 
be especially appropriate, for as senior 
member of the Public Works Committee 
from Illinois, he worked long and hard to 
establish the Federal complex in Chi- 
cago’s Loop. It was due to his efforts that 
the gigantic four-square block area, con- 
taining two modern, up-to-date Federal 
buildings, was delegated for use as a 
Federal complex. 

One of these Federal buildings, which 
is now in use, was named the Everett 
McKinley Dirksen Federal Building in 
honor of the memory of Illinois’ former 
senior Senator. The other building, 
which is nearing completion, would be 
named the John C. Kluczynski Federal 
Building under the provisions of H.R. 
4241 which I was honored to cosponsor. 

Because of all the hard work that Con- 
gressman Kluczynski put into establish- 
ing the Federal complex in Chicago's 
Loop—in fact, the complex has achieved 


- reality- largely through. his untiring 


efforts over the years—it is fitting to give 
this recognition to Johnny Klu by 
naming one of the buildings in the Fed- 
eral complex in his honor. 

I urge, therefore, that my colleagues 
support H.R. 4241 which will extend this 
much-deserved recognition to the legis- 
lative accomplishments and dedicated 
service of a truly great American—John 
C. Kluczynski. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the only eligible bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON S. 249, SECURITIES 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1974 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the con- 
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ference report on the bill (S. 249), the 
Securities Act Amendments of 1975, may 
be filed by midnight tonight. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


STRIP MINE BILL VETO 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that President Ford this 
morning has said he will veto for the 
second time the efforts of this institu- 
tion to write a strip mine bill for the new 
technique of removing coal from the sur- 
face of the Nation's lands. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is an Ameri- 
can tragedy. Ido not know what to liken 
it to in the Congress during the past 30 
years that I have been familiar with the 
scene here, 

For now I beseech every Member of the 
House to consider this override as prob- 
ably the most important override of a 
Presidential veto in this 94th Congress. 

Wyoming cannot continue without a 
strip mining bill governing its Federal 
lands. There is no way we can go into 
the future without a strip mining bill. 

Last fall the President asked for eight 
changes in last fall’s bill and he would 
have consented to sign it. Four of those 
eight changes were made. 

I think it is a time for conciliation and 
compromise, and I plead with my col- 
leagues to override the veto when we 
have an opportunity to do so. 


STRIP MINE BILL VETO 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I, too, am a 
little disturbed over this veto this morn- 
ing. The Eastern States are being inun- 
dated with coal from the West. We have 
very high-cost production, and one of the 
cost items is our very high cost legislation 
that we have on the books controlling 
strip mining. If this continues, we are 
going to find the situation where users 
of coal in the East will be tied up in long- 
term contracts and they will have an- 
other problem we never dreamed of be- 
fore, and that will be the problem that 
in the midst of great need for coal in this 
country, we are going to have a very 
serious number of unemployed coal 
miners. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to just say I heard 
late last evening the U.S. Government has 
capitulated to the demands of the oil- 
producing States and is going to set in 
motion what I have thought was the 
right thing in the first place, and that is 
reciprocal trade agreements; and from 
now on, they are going to pay the Arabs 
on the basis the Arabs pay us for manu- 
factured goods. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Rules have until midnight tonight 
to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of clause 3(b) of rule XXVII, the 
Chair announces that he will postpone 
further proceedings today on each mo- 
tion to suspend the rules on which a re- 
corded vote or the yeas and nays are 
ordered, or on which the vote is ob- 
jected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

After all motions to suspend the rules 
have been entertained and debated and 
after those motions to be determined by 
“nonrecord”’ votes have been disposed 
of, the Chair will then put the question 
on each motion on which the further 
proceedings were postponed. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 217] 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Ambro 
Anderson, M. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 


U: 
Vander Jagt 
Waxman 


Wiggins 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Zablocki 


McCollister 
McHugh 
Macdonald 
Mills 
Mink 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 337 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
MEMBERS TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE AMEND- 
MENTS ON H.R. 6860, ENERGY 
BILL 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that any Members 
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who have proposed amendments to the 
energy bill, H.R. 6860, may have until 
midnight tonight to file those amend- 
ments in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, is the bill 
available for us to put our amendments 
to? 

Mr. ULLMAN. The bill and the report 
are both available to Members. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Where are they 
available? 

Mr. ULLMAN. They are certainly 
available in the documents room. I think 
all the Members have to do is to call the 
documents room and get the bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Has a rule been 
granted. 

Mr. ULLMAN. No, but we go before the 
Rules Committee tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. What is the gen- 
tleman requesting in the way of a rule 
so we may have some idea how to tailor 
our amendments so they may fall within 
the rule? 

Mr. ULLMAN, We announced last week 
in the Recorp we would request a rule 
that would make in order any amend- 
ments that were printed in the Recorp 
as of today and this request would extend 
that until midnight. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does that rule 
waive points of order or questions of ger- 
maneness? It seems to me very difficult 
for Members of this body to draft an 
amendment for printing in the RECORD 
today for a bill that only became avail- 
able in printed form this morning and 
for which a rule will not be granted un- 
til tomorrow. Is that not the situation? 
The Rules Committee has not even con- 
sidered the bill, has it? 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, we think that this is extremely 
preferable to a closed rule, but this is a 
rule that does open the bill up, in con- 
trast to the closed rule, and it is far 
ranging, and we think there is staff avail- 
able today for Members to get amend- 
ments printed in the Recorp, and we 
are asking for Members to have that 
privilege until midnight. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. My concern is 
that it is very difficult for me to prepare 
amendments in advance of the rule. I 
expect to have amendments as a member 
of the Energy and Power Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which as the gentleman 
knows has been considering this legis- 
lation concurrently with the committee 
chaired by the distinguished gentleman 
from Oregon, the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

It makes it very difficult for us to draft 
amendments that we might think are 
appropriate to certain aspects of that 
bill, which under other circumstances 
might fall within the jurisdiction of our 
committee, when we have only just had 
the bill available today and when we 
do not know what rule the Committee 
on Rules may make available tomorrow 
or if, in fact, we will even be considering 
ras bill at all on that day or the next 

ay. 

Mr, ULLMAN, Well, if the gentleman 
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will yield, we have worked very closely 
with the subcommittee of the gentleman, 
as the gentleman. knows, and our staffs 
have worked very well together. The staff 
of the gentleman has had the bill for 
almost a week now. They have known 
exactly what the final decisions were. 

It is our hope to continue to coordi- 
nate with the gentleman’s committee. 
We think we have stayed completely 
within our jurisdiction, but I hope if the 
fentleman—within that jurisdiction— 
has any alternative proposals, I know 
the staff of the gentleman is thoroughly 
aware of what we are doing and if the 
gentleman has amendments to offer, they 
can be made available for printing in 
the Recorp by midnight tonight. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I will say to the 
gentleman, I will have amendments to 
offer and I will appear before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and make my feelings 
about this process known, because my 
personal feeling is that this body would 
be better advised to have the opportunity. 
to see the two pieces of legislation, that 
which comes from the Committee on 
Ways and Means and that which comes 
from the Commerce Subcommittee on 
Energy and Power, rationalized together 
before this body faces the prospect of 
having to vote now on the bill from the 
Committee on Ways and Means and a 
few weeks from now on the bill from 
the Energy and Power Subcommittee 
and further embarrassing ourselves as a 
legislative body by the possibility of vot- 
ing for mutually exclusive provisions in 
those two bills or, in effect, adopting pro- 
visions that might be mutually exclusive. 

It is my personal feeling we would be 
much better off if the Committee on 
Rules would call for the Subcommittee 
on Energy and Power and the full Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to ration- 
alize the differences in their bills; how- 
ever, I shall not object, with the under- 
standing we will have the opportunity 
to discuss this fully in the Committee 
on Rules because of my great respect for 
the wisdom and judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I hope that rules will 
make some provisions for rationalizing 
the two pieces of legislation. 

I do think this is a very unusual pro- 
cedure, however, requiring Members who 
may not be as sophisticated on this sub- 
ject as the chairman of the committee 
and some of the members of the other 
committees who have been dealing with 
this legislation, to get their amendments 
in now when the bill has only been avail- 
able for a few hours, and do so before 
any rule is granted. That is an unusual 
position; however, I shall not object. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, when does 
the gentleman expect that a rule would 
be granted? When will a hearing on the 
rule take place? 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, we expect to go before the Com- 
mittee on Rules tomorrow morning, 
Tuesday morning, and hope to have the 
rule granted tomorrow morning. 

Mr. MICHEL. The second question is 
in view of the Memorial Day recess com- 
ing up at the close of business Thursday, 
the gentleman does not expect this 
measure to be debated on the floor any 
more this week, does he? 
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` Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman would 

yield, we certainly do. One of the reasons 
is that the President has virtually laid 
down a mandate that unless we act on 
some of the energy legislation, he will go 
forward with the import fees. We have 
requested the President to delay, through 
his people, and they have not agreed to 
that. 

It just seems to me there is no alter- 
native but to go forward with the energy 
bill. We can easily dispose of the debate. 
We are asking for 4 hours of debate 
and hopefully begin reading the bill for 
amendments on Wednesday. 

Then, we will come in on Thursday 
and dispose of the bill by Thursday. I 
think there is no problem with that at 
all. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wanted to make the observation that if 
the Rules Committee were meeting in 
the morning and a rule was granted by 
noon, the gentleman’s request which he 
is just attempting to make now would 
probably be more profitably put tomor- 
row. 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, under the requested rule— 
because this is such a technical and 
complicated matter—under the rule our 
staff needs time to study all of the alter- 
native proposals so that we can, in fact, 
bring some intelligent judgment to bear 
when we face up to the different amend- 
ments, There is no question that amend- 
ments will be adopted, but if we try to 
write an energy bill on the floor without 
any time frame to examine as to whether 
amendments are in fact responsible or 
not, and what their impact might be, 
then of course I think we would have to 
go back and request a closed rule. 

We think this is a much more prefer- 
able procedure to a closed rule, and we 
think the Members should have an op- 
portunity to make amendments, but they 
have to do it in a format of responsi- 
bility. That is what we are trying to 
achieve with this request. Therefore, we 
are requesting—as of tomorrow we are 
requesting a rule that those amendments 
that are printed in the Recorp today be 
made in order as amendments on the 
bill, if they are germane. All I am re- 
questing here is that we have until mid- 
night tonight in order for Members to 
file proposed amendments to the bill. 

Mr. MICHEL. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that all amendments 
printed in the Recorp, if the request is 
granted today, would be in order; that 
there would be an absolute assurance of 
Members that there will be waiving of 
points of order? 

Mr. ULLMAN. They obviously would 
have to be germane to the titles of the 
‘pill. If they are germane to the titles of 
the bill, then we are requesting that all 
amendments printed in the Rrcorp to- 
day be in order for consideration when 
we read the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
reservation of objection I still have, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if the chairman of the Commit- 
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tee on Ways and Means would explain 
to us the rule he is requesting of the 
Rules Committee so that those of us who 
are preparing amendments might have 
some guidance? Of course, we do not 
know what the Rules Committee might 
provide in its rule. I would want to asso- 
ciate myself with the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois that we might 
perhaps have until tomorrow night to 
prepare our amendments and place them 
in the Recorp, because it seems to me 
that the Members of the House ought 
to have the same kind of consideration 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee would wish 
for the Ways and Means Committee 
staff and its members to have. 

There is some advantage in the Ways 
and Means Committee because those 
members have been considering this now 
for several months, and the same advan- 
tage exists for those of us who have been 
considering it in other committees. 

Would the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee advise 
as to the kind of rule he is requesting 
from the Rules Committee? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, very briefly we are 
asking for a modified open rule. We are 
suggesting to the Rules Committee that 
motions to strike any section would be in 
order, first. Second, that any amend- 
ments to the bill that are germane to 
the title of the bill to which the amend- 
ment is offered would be in order, pro- 
vided that they are printed in the Recorp 
as of today. That is basically the sub- 
stance of the rule. 

The reason for that is, as I indicated 
before, we simply must have time for our 
staff to analyze the effects of any amend- 
ments, and so that we can come to the 
floor responsibly and tell the Members 
of the House what the impact of those 
amendments might be. If we do not get 
that done today, we simply are not going 
to have time to be responsible. We think 
the only alternative would be to ask for 
a closed rule, and we do not think that 
is proper. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, that means, 
then, that those Members that are only 
able to see the bill in its final form to- 
day—I am not talking about Members 
of the Ways and Means Committee— 
might feel compelled to offer some kind 
of amendment but were not able to get 
it in by midnight tonight, would then be 
excluded from offering an amendment? 

The gentleman cannot extend the 
deadline to tomorrow night? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. We printed the full text 
of the bill in the Recorp last week. We 
publicly announced earlier last week the 
rule in detail, the rule that we would 
ask for, and published it in the RECORD. 
So the bill has been available and the 
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intentions of the committee have been 
fully available to Members of the House 
for almost a week now. 

Because of necessary delays in allow- 
ing the minority time to file their views, 
we were not able to get the report avail- 
able until late last week. It is available 
today, as is the final bill, which has been 
available before the final committee 
amendments, 

This is an effort on the part of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to open 
up their bills in a responsible way to 
amendments from the floor, and I think 
the gentleman would agree that this is 
a long step forward toward giving the 
Members an opportunity under a respon- 
sible format to amendment legislation 
that opens up the bill. I hope the gentle- 
man will go along with this procedure, 
because it seems to me that this does give 
the Members a share on the floor of the 
burden of writing legislation, and it does 
give them the opportunity to make 
amendments to that bill. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, if I 
am to understand the gentleman's logic, 
I cannot understand why it would not be 
possible to extend the deadline until to- 
morrow night May 20. An individual 
from the whole House will have more 
time to prepare adequate amendments 
to this important legislation. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman, the distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr, ULLMAN. May I say.to the gentle- 
man, that issue will be decided in the 
Committee on Rules tomorrow. That is- 
sue is not involved-in the unanimous 
consent today. All we are saying here is 
that we are asking unanimous consent 
that all Members have until midnight 
to file amendments to this bill. As of to- 
morrow, when we go to the Committee 
on Rules, they will make the decision as 
to whether it shall be today or tomorrow, 
or what kind of rule that they will bring. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman, by his own statement—and I ap- 
preciate the effort to try to include the 
entire membership to be eligible with 
amendments—is establishing by the 
unanimous-consent request, a situation 
where Members will be cut off from any 
consideration of amendments that have 
not been filed prior to midnight tonight, 
That does not appear to me to be a fair 
situation. 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentieman will 
yield, no, that is not really the case. We 
here are in no way preempting the rule. 
All we are asking is that the Members 
have until midnight tonight to file 
amendments. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. But the gentleman 
himself has said that he expects to ask 
the Committee on Rules to cut off the 
consideration of any amendments that 
have not been filed by midnight tonight. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is correct, except that the 
Committee on Rules can do what it 
wants. We are not in any way preempt- 
ing the rule, All we are doing is suggest- 
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ing that all Members have until mid- 
night to file amendments, and then we 
will go to the Committee on Rules to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is going to have to present his 
case to the Committee on Rules. But the 
fact that the gentleman himself, the 
chairman of the committee, is going to 
ask for this kind of constraint still leads 
me to believe that he might be able to 
preempt the consideration of any other 
amendments after tonight. Many Mem- 
bers have really not had a full chance 
to totally study this legislation until last 
Friday at the earliest. I realize the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee have had the opportunity to study 
the bill, but I think others should at least 
have until tomorrow night. 

But supposing the bill was not com- 
pleted until after the recess. Then all 
amendments would still be precluded as 
of midnight tonight. 

I do not understand why the gentle- 
man is not willing to include in his unan- 
imous consent that all amendments 
properly filed would be considered as of 
midnight tomorrow. That does not seem 
to me to be an unreasonable request. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I have been instructed 
by the committee to ask for a certain 
kind of a rule. That is not involved in 
this request. If this request is not grant- 
ed, then I will go to the Committee on 
Rules tomorrow and ask for the rule—as 
Iam instructed to do by the committee— 
that would provide that any amend- 
ments entered in the record as of to- 
day—which will be before midnight— 
would be in order. 

Here we are merely extending until 
midnight tonight the opportunity for the 
Members to file amendments. It has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the rule re- 
quest. It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the rule being granted. What it is 
is asking that we have until midnight 
tonight so that Members may make 
amendments and get them printed in 
today’s Recorp. That is all we are ask- 
ing. It has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the rule. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I still 
do not understand why establishing the 
cutoff as of tomorrow midnight would 
not give more adequate consideration to 
all the Membership who have not, in 
many cases, had a chance to totally 
familiarize themselves with this impor- 
tant legislation and potential amend- 
ments that they may want to offer. 

My concern is that clearly included 
in the gentleman’s request is the very 
fiat statement that amendments must be 
filed by midnight tonight, and that he 
will ask for that kind of rule from the 
Committee on Rules, to cut off the con- 
sideration of all amendments that have 
not, in fact, been filed by midnight to- 
night. Although I do not personally have 
an amendment at this time, it just does 
not seem to me to be fair procedure, to 
cut off from consideration Members who 
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may have amendments and not make the 
cutoff date at midnight tonight. 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I know he is trying to be fair. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am trying to be. 
I certainly yield. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I am trying to make the 
gentleman understand that this request 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
rule that we are going to request to- 
morrow. All this request is limited to is 
that we hold the record open until mid- 
night tonight for Members to file amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, On that point, why 
not allow the deadline to be midnight 
tomorrow night? 

Mr. ULLMAN. We cannot; there is no 
way. Iam going before the committee to 
ask for a different kind of rule. This re- 
quest has nothing to do with that rule 
whatsoever. If the gentleman wants a 
different rule, I hope he will appear be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and make 
his request, because that is where it will 
be done. This request has absolutely 
nothing to do with it. All this request 
does is to give the Members an oppor- 
tunity. It holds the record of today open 
until midnight for the filing of amend- 
ments. That is all it does. It in no way 
preempts the rule. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask two questions. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN) is 
eminently sensible. If we do not grant 
the unanimous-consent request that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means has asked for, what happens 
is that then the Recor» is not held open, 
and the minute the House adjourns to- 
night prior to midnight nothing can be 
filed after that point. 

The gentleman from Oregon has ex- 
plained the situation. The Committee on 
Ways and Means voted, over my objec- 
tion to some extent, because I wanted a 
slightly different rule, but I support the 
committee on this, for it is essentially an 
open rule so long as amendments are 
printed in the Recorp so that everybody, 
Members and non-members, staff and 
nonstaff, those who have an interest in 
the bill of all kinds and characters, in- 
cluding the interest groups and the ad- 
ministration, can analyze what the effect 
of particular amendments is on the pro- 
visions of the committee-reported bill. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope the re- 
quest will be granted. 

I think the chairman has more than 
adequately explained several times why 
it is important that it be granted, and if 
the Committee on Rules decides that 
they want to say that amendments shall 
be in order on Tuesday, that is a judg- 
ment they will have to make, My own 
feeling is that that is not enough for us 
to handle it. That is a decision that the 
Committee on Rules makes. 
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All this request is is that the Members 
of the House, everybody, has until mid- 
night tonight to file an amendment so 
that it can be printed in the Recorp to- 
night. Then, if the rule requested by the 
chairman of the committee is granted, 
nobody has been cut off from what I 
think is a very reasonable request. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, under 
my reservation of objection, I would say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
to the chairman, our distinguished friend 
and colleague, that his request is not 
completely clear. Let me ask maybe two 
questions to straighten it out in my own 
mind. First, the chairman is not intend- 
ing to bring this bill before us tomorrow, 
is that correct? 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, absolutely not. We go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules tomorrow and ask for 
the rule. This request today has nothing 
to do with that at all. This says that if 
the Committee on Rules does grant our 
request that the printing of amendments 
in the Recorn today be allowed as 
amendments on the bill, then, at least, 
the Members have until midnight to file 
them. 

All we are trying to do is give the Mem- 
bers some additional time in case that 
kind of a rule is granted, but it has noth- 
ing to do with the kind of a rule we are 
requestin::. 

Mr. ASFIBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the answer of the gentleman 
from Oregon, but one thing is still not 
clear. We are talking in terms of extend- 
ing the right of a Member to offer an 
amendment today, but, as part of that, 
are we also talking about excluding the 
right of a Member, which he normally 
would have tomorrow, to offer an amend- 
ment and have it printed in the RECORD, 
and have time to speak on that amend- 
ment if the bill is before the House on 
Wednesday? Are we talking about ex- 
cluding time on Tuesday to offer amend- 
ments and extending time on Monday, 
or both? 

Mr. ULLMAN. That issue is going to 
be decided by the Committee on Rules 
tomorrow. I do not know what kind of 
a rule the Committee on Rules will grant. 
But I am instructed by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and was, early last 
week, and this announcement was made 
early last week on the rule as well as the 
bill being printed in the Recorp, but I 
was instructed to ask for the rule, which 
I described, a sort of an open rule, but 
with the proviso that the amendments 
must be printed in the RECORD on Mon- 
day. 
Mr. ASHBROOK., We are talking about 
excluding the printing of amendments 
a Tuesday and offering them Wednes- 

ay? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I am talking about what 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
asked me, which is sort of an open rule, 
which is far better than a closed rule, I 
think the gentleman from Ohio will 
agree with that. We are attempting to 
open up the code, but we want to do that 
in a responsible way, so that we can have 
a chance to look at the amendments, so 
that we can be properly informed as to 
what the real impact will be. 

When one opens up the tax code it is 
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we need to act responsibly. But that issue 
is not before us in this unanimous-con- 
sent request, the issue as to the kind of a 
rule, as to whether it will provide for 
tomorrow or Wednesday, or whether it 
has to be printed in the Recorp, that will 
be decided upon by the Committee on 
Rules tomorrow. The action today will 
in no way change that request for a rule, 
and will in no way change the action of 
the Committee on Rules in granting a 
rule. It merely is to allow the Members 
until midnight tonight to put in an 
amendment in case the Committee on 
Rules does give us a rule. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. In my mind the re- 
quest the gentleman is making would not 
exclude any right of a Member under the 
rule to offer an amendment tomorrow 
which would then be in the Recorp on 
Wednesday, but the Committee on Rules 
in its wisdom might make a rule exclud- 
ing that, which the gentleman’s request 
at this time does not attempt to do that, 
it is merely extending the time until mid- 
night. 

Mr. ULLMAN, That is totally apart 
from this, and that decision will be made 
by the Committee on Rules tomorrow. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Oregon that, being the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, what the gentleman alludes to as 
being a generous effort on the part of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to open 
up what has normally been a closed rule 
falls on reasonably deaf ears, at least on 
the part of this Member. I guess I have 
been one of those garden variety Mem- 
bers who has been against gag rules and 
closed rules over the years, and I really 
think that should have been part of con- 
gressional reform, and we should not 
have them and, as I say, I have been one 
who over the years has objected to all 
closed rules. But I would state that I will 
not object to the gentleman’s request 
because this has normally been a closed 
rule. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO FILE 
A PRIVILEGED REPORT 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on House Administration may have until 
midnight tonight to file a privileged re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection, 


WE MUST HAVE AN ACCOUNTING OF 
OUR MISSING IN ACTION IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama asked 
and was given permission to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it is distressing to me that some 
free nations of the world are wasting 
little time in giving recognition to the 
new Communist countries of Cambodia 
and South Vietnam. 

I would call on President Ford and 
ali other leaders of free world nations to 
give no thought to recognizing these gov- 
ernments until the American soldiers 
declared missing in action have been 
accounted for. 

The families of almost 1,000 Ameri- 
can servicemen still do not know the 
fate of their loved ones who were lost 
in these Southeast Asia countries during 
hostilities there in recent years. 

And certainly, if any of these men are 
being held captive, their release should 
be immediate. 

If these new governments expect to 
gain the respect of other nations, they 
must first start acting in a responsible 
way. No useful purpose can be served by 
a continued lack of cooperation in de- 
termining the fate of these men. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand an accounting of our 
missing in action. Until then, just do 
not talk to me about recognizing South 
Vietnam or Cambodia. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1975 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 4073) to extend the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 for an additional 2-fiscal-year 
period, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 4073 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act Amendments of 
1975". 

Sec. 2. Section 105(b) of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
U.S.C. 105) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“To carry out this section there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Com- 
mission, to be available until expended, not 
to exceed $4,000,000 for the period beginning 
July 1, 1975, and ending September 30, 1977 
(of such amount not to exceed $750,000 shall 
be available for expenses of the Federal co- 
chairman, his alternate and his staff), and 
not to exceed $4,000,000 for the two-fiscal- 
year period ending September 30, 1979 (of 
such amount not to exceed $750,000 shall be 
available for expenses of the Federal co- 
chairman, his alternate and his staff).”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (7) of section 106 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 (40 App. U.S.C. 106) is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1975" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1979”. 

Sec, 4. Section 201(g) of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
US.C. 201(g)) is amended by striking out 
“$185,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1977; and $180,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1978." and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$300,000,000 for 
the period beginning July 1, 1976, and ending 
September 30, 1977; $300,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1978; $300,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year 1979; and $300,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1980.” 

Sec, 5. Section 401 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
U.S.C. 401) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“In addition to the appropriations author- 
ized in section 105 for administrative ex- 
penses, and in section 201(g) for the Appa- 
lachian development highway system and 
local access roads, there is authorized to be 
appropriated to the President, to be avail- 
able until expended, to carry out this Act, 
$340,000,000 for the period beginning July 1, 
1975, and ending September 30, 1977, and 
$300,000,000 for the two-fiscal-year period 
ending September 30, 1979.”. 

Sec. 6. Section 405 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
U.S.C. 405) is amended by striking out 
“July 1, 1975" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“October 1, 1979”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Jones) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. HarsHa) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. ? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4073 is an extension 
of the existing Appalachian regional de- 
velopment programs. The bill extends the 
authorizations for the Appalachian high- 
way program for 2 additional years 
through fiscal year 1980 and extends the 
Commission and the nonhighway pro- 
grams for 4 additional years through fis- 
cal year 1979. 

Both the subcommittee and the full 
committee reported this bill unanimously 
by voice vote. 

The Appalachian development high- 
way program is presently authorized 
through June 30, 1978. Authorizations 
for the highway program are increased 
from $185 million for fiscal year 1977 and 
$180 million for fiscal year 1978; to $300 
million for the period beginning July 1, 
1976, and ending September 30, 1977; 
$300 million for the fiscal year 1978; $300 
million for the fiscal year 1979; and $300 
million for the fiscal year 1980. 

Authorizations for the highway pro- 
gram are increased to compensate for the 
increased costs of highway construction. 

Authorizations for the nonhighway 
programs expire June 30 this year. 
Current authorizations for the nonhigh- 
way programs for the 2-year period ex- 
piring this year, is $294 million. This bill 
continues at substantially the same level 
of current funding by authorizing $340 
million for the period beginning July 1, 
1975, and ending September 30, 1977, and 
$300 million for the 2-fiscal-year period 
ending September 30, 1979. The overall 
cost for this legislation, which will con- 
tinue the programs through 1979 and 
1980, is $1,483 million. 

The Appalachian regional develop- 
ment program has now been underway 
since 1965, The act is designed to assist 
this 13-State region to resolve its long- 
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standing economic problems. The econ- 
omy of the region is steadily improving 
through the assistance of this program 
and many other economic factors, and it 
is necessary to continue this assistance 
until the original objectives have been 
achieved. 

The bill authorizes the extension of 
the Appalachian highway program for 2 
additional years through fiscal year 1980 
and extends the Commission and the 
nonhighway programs for 4 additional 
years through fiscal year 1979. 

Mr. Speaker, this program was devised 
by the Congress 10 years ago to deal with 
the severe economic problems of Ap- 
palachia. During the period the pro- 
gram has been in operation, tremendous 
strides have been made through the co- 
operative efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment and 13 Appalachian States. 

Highways, schools, hospitals and clin- 
ics have been built in response to crucial 
needs. Programs in education, health 
care and child development are provid- 
ing many necessary services that were 
nonexistent in the early 1960's. Environ- 
mental protection and efforts to en- 
courage improved use of the region's nat- 
ural resources also are part of the Ap- 
palachian program. 

This success can be attributed to a 
great extent to the way the program was 
established. The act provided for a part- 
nership between the Federal and State 
governments. This partnership made it 
possible to return the responsibility and 
decisionmaking authority to the State 
and local people. Through the Commis- 
sion, a Federal-State-local strategy for 
economic growth is established. 

The initiative is on the local people 
to pinpoint the needs of the locality. 
They have the advantage of knowing how 
many dollars will be available to imple- 
ment plans developed within the frame- 
work of the programs authorized by the 
legislation. The hard decisions of pri- 
orities in the use of these funds are made 
by the States and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Federal interests are met, how- 
ever, through the vote of the Federal co- 
chairman and the participation of the 
Federal agencies. 

The act provides Federal funds, sup- 
plemented by State and local funds, for 
the creation of a network of development 
highways; for construction and opera- 
tion of regional health centers and voca- 
tional schools; for sewage treatment fa- 
cilities; for land treatment and erosion 
control; for timber development, and 
mining area restoration; for a water re- 
source survey; for supplementing exist- 
ing Federal grant-in-aid programs and 
financing local development districts; 
and for research and demonstration 
projects. This Appalachian program has 
been modified by amendments to the act 
in 1967, 1969, and 1971. 

As H.R. 4073 indicates, the highway 
portion of the Appalachian program is a 
Jarge part of the total effort to create 
conditions favorable to economic growth 
and diversification. This bill will extend 
the highway program for 2 years and 
provide increased authorizations so that 
progress can continue toward completion 
of the Appalachian development high- 
way system which the Congress author- 
ized in the act. 
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The highway program is the corner- 
stone of the region’s economic develop- 
ment. At this time, 1,345 miles, or 
approximately half of the 2,700 miles of 
development authorized for assistance 
under the act, are either complete or 
under construction and 1,038 miles are 
now actually open for traffic. Another 
301 miles are in right-of-way acquisition 
stages, 429 miles are under engineering 
design, and location studies are either 
completed or underway on the remain- 
der. 

While the primary purpose of the 
Appalachian development highway pro- 
gram is long-range development of the 
region, it is important to remember the 
immediate effects of construction. A 
large number of new plans have been 
located in Appalachia since 1965. A Com- 
mission study made in 1970 showed that 
more than three-fifths of all new indus- 
trial locations were within 20 minutes of 
a new highway, and almost one-half 
were within 10 minutes traveltime. This 
same study identified 1,149 new plants 
since 1965, representing over 200,000 new 
jobs up to that time. The access roads, 
funded with Commission assistance, have 
helped to make sites available for devel- 
opment and jobs and services more ac- 
cessible to residents of the region. They 
have provided access to industrial sites, 
hospitals, schools, recreation facilities, 
and other public facilities. 

The nonhighway programs have also 
been most significant in assisting the 
region achieve its economic potential. 
Over the years, the Commission has in- 
vested the major portion of its non- 
highway funds in health and child de- 
velopment, education programs, with the 
balance concentrated on community fa- 
cilities and environmental projects. 

I can speak in very personal terms 
about the demonstration health projects 
authorized by section 202 of the act and 
what it means to my own State of 
Alabama. 

The first health planning agency in 
the State of Alabama was initiated with 
Appalachian funding with the establish- 
ment of a three-county rural compre- 
hensive health planning agency serving a 
population base of 165,000 and com- 
prised of Morgan, Lawrence, and Lime- 
stone Counties. The demonstration area 
now consists of 13 counties. 

Health manpower such as dietitians, 
physical therapists, X-ray technicians, 
registered nurses and dentists has in- 
creased significantly since this program 
was enacted. 

Funds under this legislation enabled 
the junior college within the region to 
increase the numbers of qualified health 
manpower essential for the delivery of 
vital health services. To house these Ap- 
palachian-funded health manpower pro- 
grams, a new allied health building was 
constructed. 

Scholarships to students attending 
health occupational programs funded 
under the act enabled 25 students per 
year for a 5-year period to attend vari- 
ous health occupational programs. 

In 1970, the first region-wide emer- 
gency medical service program was de- 
veloped which included modernization 
and updating of emergency rooms and 
emergency vehicles for the entire rural 
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area as well as updating of lifesaving 
skills of the personnel. 

The first regional health department 
for the State of Alabama was initiated 
in Alabama’s health demonstration area. 
It has served as a model for the rest of 
the State and has led to the regionaliza- 
tion of other health departments within 
the State. 

Hospital facilities within the region 
were able to develop and support cardiac 
intensive care units, physical therapy de- 
partments, and expanded rehabilitation 
services. The Appalachian funds also pro- 
vided for renovation and modernization 
as well as addition of hospital beds. All 
of the hospitals in the area are now ac- 
credited. 

The vocational education program 
authorized by the act has contributed 
significantly to improving the quality and 
accessibility of vocational training in the 
region, $ 

In 1965-66, only 20 percent of the re- 
gion’s llth and 12th graders were en- 
rolled in job-relevant vocational educa- 
tion courses. There was an almost com- 
plete lack of such education in the rural 
areas of Appalachia. 

Commission funds have been approved 
for the construction or expansion of over 
500 facilities offering job-relevant voca- 
tional education. Currently, the propor- 
tion of Appalachia’s high school juniors 
and seniors enrolled in these courses has 
just about doubled—to 39 percent. Recent 
estimates indicate that this figure will 
increase to 56 percent by 1980. Approxi- 
mately 125,000 secondary students are 
currently enrolled in these courses. 

An analysis of nearly 26,000 secondary 
students who graduated from such facili- 
ties during the 1972-73 school year re- 
vealed that 90 percent of the graduates 
looking for jobs were employed. Two- 
thirds of them were in full-time train- 
ing-related jobs. 

March 9, 1975, was the 10th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the act. Since 1965, 
many significant changes have occurred 
in Appalachia. Measurable progress to- 
ward the goals envisioned by the Con- 
gress has been achieved. Incomes in the 
region have increased, the level of health 
care and quality of education have sub- 
stantially improved, outmigration has 
been reversed and the number of jobs has 
grown. This progress, coupled with de- 
velopments in the field of energy pro- 
duction and distribution, brings the re- 
gion to a critical point in its recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my sin- 
cere thanks to Mr. HARSHA, our ranking 
minority member, for his help and co- 
operation on this bill. Both Mr. Roe, the 
chairman, and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, the 
ranking minority member of the Eco- 
nomic Development Subcommittee, de- - 
serve particular tribute for the time and 
effort they have given to this legislation. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the 
gentleman from Alabama about the 
general success of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission are, in the judgment 
of the gentleman from Georgia, accurate, 
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very accurate. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Alabama that this act, this 
Commission, and those who administer 
the act, probably have done more to 
carry out the full intent of the Congress 
than any with which I have been asso- 
ciated. It has brought great good to a 
large portion of the area which I 
represent. 

I do, however, find myself in some- 
what of a puzzled situation. I have tried 
from time to time with all persuasion 
that I could muster, and with all of the 
witnesses that I could bring, from the 
Governor of my State to others, to per- 
suade the gentleman from Alabama to 
help us include counties in Georgia which 
are obviously eligible and need it, but 
which have been excluded. I would say 
to the gentleman that at this time in 
amending it, I hope he does not bring 
this bill to the floor again without having 
given appropriate consideration to the 
proposed amendments to include addi- 
tional counties from Georgia. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would like 
to review how the Appalachian Regional 
Development Commission operates with 
respect to changes in boundaries. 

The Commission is composed of the 
Federal cochairman and the Governors 
of the 13 States in the region. The Gov- 
ernors elect from their number a State 
cochairman. 

The original boundaries were deter- 
mined by the Governors of the region. 
Their recommendations were made part 
of the legislation when it was enacted 
in 1965. Some adjustments to the 
boundaries were made in 1967, but there 
have been no changes or additions to 
the region since that time. 

Consistent with the original legisla- 
tion, the committee has not sought to 
change the boundaries of the region. The 
committee does not feel a resolution di- 
recting a study should be made unless 
a request is initiated by the State that 
would be affected by such an addition 
and unless the Governors of the region 
sought such action. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If the gentleman 
will yield, there is a request to the gen- 
tleman now speaking, the gentleman 
from Alabama, and from two members 
of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What I am 
saying is that there is no pending re- 
quest from the State cochairmen. I did 
not say there is no request from the gen- 
tleman. I commend the gentleman. He 
has actively pursued this matter. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama have any authority what- 
ever or any responsibility whatever to 
call a meeting of the Federal cochairmen 

. or to request the Commission to meet? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I have the au- 
thority to suggest to the Federal co- 
chairmen that they meet. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Has the gentleman 
from Alabama made such a request or 
suggestion to the Federal cochairmen? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I have made 
no such request. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I did not ask the gen- 
tleman for the Federal cochairmen. 
What I requested of the gentleman is, 
Has the gentleman from Alabama re- 
quested the Federal cochairmen to meet 
this year? 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. It meets regu- 
larly and on call of either the State co- 
chairman or the Federal cochairman. At 
these meetings there are ample oppor- 
tunities for a full and complete discus- 
sion between the Federal cochairmen and 
the State cochairmen. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Did the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama and my dear 
friend give ample time in his committee 
for his members who had amendments 
to propose in this respect and to discuss 
those amendments? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I have never 
known on this bill or any other bill as a 
member of the Public Works Committee 
that any member did not have ample 
time for complete discussion of any 
amendment that was proposed. 

Mr. LANDRUM. How much was this 
bill debated on the day it was voted out 
in the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. There was no 
debate for the simple reason that all the 
members were in accord and in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Did anyone ask for 
recognition later after an interruption? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. If there was 
I do not recall any. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If the gentleman will 
yield further, let me say to the gentle- 
man that I hope this is the last time 
the gentleman brings this bill to the floor, 
as much as I want it—and I have been an 
enthusiastic supporter of it—but I hope 
this is the last time the gentleman brings 
the bill here without having given ap- 
propriate consideration to the amend- 
ments that have been sought for several 
years. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s observation and his 
great appreciation of the accomplish- 
ment of the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PER- 
KINS) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
said that Congress passes act after act 
in many fields, but nothing ever hap- 
pens. That may be true in some instances, 
but we deal today with a case that is 
entirely different. 

Since passage of the original Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act in 
1965, there have been many changes in 
that vast area. 

One has only to drive along the roads 
to see its effects: Improved highways, 
more plentiful hospital facilities, new 
vocational training schools, and the 
vitality of many mountain communities 
that 10 years ago knew only grinding 
poverty. 

The ARD Act of 1965 produced results, 
and it deserves extension for another 
period of time to push its work toward 
completion. 

A decade ago, Appalachia was isolated 
from the rest of the Nation in many re- 
spects. It had more poor, more jobless, 
more uncared-for sick than other areas 
of the country—and yet we knew it was 
potentially one of the wealthiest regions 
of this land. 

In the ARD Act, we set about mobiliz- 
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ing the resources of the region, itself, 
and putting the Appalachian States into 
a working partnership with the Federal 
Government. In making this partnership 
a success, we have enriched America. 

The bill H.R. 4073 before us today 
would extend the Appalachian highway 
program for an additional 2 years, 
through fiscal 1980, and would extend the 
Commission and the nonhighway pro- 
grams for an additional 4 years through 
fiscal 1979. 

The legislation increases the author- 
ization of the highway program to $300 
million for the period beginning July 1, 
1976, and to $300 million for fiscal 1978. 
A similar authorization is provided for 
fiscal 1979 and 1980. 

The highway program has been of 
tremendous benefit to the region in open- 
ing it to industry, and the ability of the 
Nation to utilize the area’s resources. My 
State has made good use of its Appa- 
lachian highway funds, and I know other 
States have. I just wish we had had the 
foresight to require that all of the Ap- 
palachian development roads be to 
Interstate System specifications, but at 
least we have a foundation on which to 
build. 

Authorizations for the nonhighway 
programs expire June 30 of this year, and 
must be extended. 

I urge my colleagues to recertify their 
belief in Americans to pull themselves 
up by their own bootstraps by voting af- 
firmatively for this bill. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. BuTLER). 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
appointed indeed that H.R. 4073, which 
extends the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act, is being considered by 
this body under the suspension of the 
rules procedure. 

Prior to the announcement of the 
week’s legislative program, it was my 
intention to offer an amendment to the 
bill which would have included within 
the boundaries of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission the following several 
Virginia localities: Buena Vista, Lexing- 
ton, Rockbridge County, Salem, Roanoke 
City and County, Radford, and Mont- 
gomery County. 

The initial activity in formulation of 
an interstate approach to Appalachian 
regional development reached specific 
formal levels with the organization of the 
Council of Appalachian Governors in 
May of 1960. During the remainder of 
that year, the Governors developed a cri- 
terion for the boundary of the region, 
and working on the basis of this criterion, 
each Governor designated those counties 
which would lie inside the regional 
boundary. 

The basic criterion used by the Gover- 
nors was to include counties in a contigu- 
ous grouping so that, taken together, 
the counties would comprise an entire, 
natural, geographic and economic region. 
The idea of separating out portions of the 
region on differing criteria alone, such as 
was used in designating only the most 
severely depressed counties for the Fed- 
eral area redevelopment program, was 
rejected by the Governors. This deter- 
mination was later ratified by the Con- 
gress on the basis that the concept ap- 
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proach to be employed in this program 
would be comprehensive regional devel- 
opment. The areas of greatest difficulty 
were to be dealt with along with the areas 
which presented growth opportunity. 
Only by tying the two together could a 
successful regional development concept 
be employed. The intent was to build 
upon the development potential of the 
whole region in order to accelerate the 
création of opportunity in the best possi- 
bie manner for all the people of the re- 
gion, including those who were disad- 
vantaged and deprived of adequate eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

In 1963, President John F. Kennedy 
created the President’s Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission to consist of repre- 
sentatives of the Governors of the Coun- 
cil of Appalachian Governors, working 
with a Federal Commission Chairman, 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. This commis- 
sion worked with the administration and 
the committees of the Congress in devis- 
ing the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act. The act followed the recom- 
mendations of the Governors by estab- 
lishing the boundary to include the 
groups of continguous mountain area 
counties as outlined by the Governors in 
each of the States and recommended to 
the Congress. 

I am advised that local leadership at 
that time expressed concern at being in- 
cluded in a new program whose con- 
ceptual approach and provisions were 
not well understood by them. Although 
this proved to be most unfortunate and 
was later regretted by the leadership and 
citizens of the area, it is quite under- 
standable that such an error could occur 
in the limited time available in develop- 
ing a new program and in the complexi- 
ties of understanding involved in such a 
program. 

At any rate, the Virginia localities I 
mentioned previously were not included 
in the original recommendations for 
areas to lie within the boundary as sub- 
mitted by the Governor of Virginia 
through the President’s Appalachian 
Regional Commission and to the Con- 
gress. 

In the original technical identification 
or areas totally eligible for inclusion in 
the region, these areas were included for 
studies, both by staff of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia and the President’s 
Commission. There is no question of their 
qualification for inclusion. 

Today the local leadership of these 
areas is strongly aware of the need for 
their inclusion in the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission to facilitate sound 
areawise development planning, in keep- 
ing with the concept of the Applachian 
program and in the interest, not only of 
these areas, but also of the surrounding 
areas which are included in the regional 
boundary, but which relate directly to 
such an urban center as Roanoke for 
their development planning strategy and 
program actions. 

It is important that this historic error 
be corrected and that this area be now 
included in the Appalachian region. This 
is not a question of extending the region, 
but rather to simply correct the original 
Jine of the boundary to eliminate the ob- 
viously illogical indentation in the re- 
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gional boundary caused by the early and 
erroneous omission. 

Should any of my colleagues care to 
examine it, I have with me the necessary 
supportive documents to attest to the de- 
sire of these localities to be included in 
the Commission’s boundaries. Further, 
the Governor of Virginia, the Honorable 
Mills E. Godwin, Jr., has expressed to me 
by letter his official endorsement for the 
inclusion of these areas. 

Rockbridge County, Va., is presently 
facing an unemployment rate of greater 
than 18 percent, which far exceeds 
the national average and that of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Mayor Shuler A. Kizer of the city of 
Buena Vista, which is surrounded by 
Rockbridge County, recently appeared 
before the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. In his testimony, 
Mayor Kizer pointed out the fact that 
unemployment in that city is nearing 
20 percent, with no relief in sight, as new 
unemployment claims are averaging be- 
tween 70 and 100 percent per week. Buena 
Vista, a city of approximately 7,000 per- 
sons, is a highly industrialized commu- 
nity. The products manufactured there 
are used mostly in the secondary stages 
of construction. Local officials do not an- 
ticipate an upward swing until the health 
of the construction industry is restored. 

There is no question that membership 
in the Appalachian Regional Commission 
will greatly benefit these areas through 
the promotion of economic growth and 
development through Federal financial 
aid to fund a variety of special projects, 
such as the construction of health facili- 
ties, vocational schools, and land and 
road improvement. 

In view of the fact that the suspension 
procedure precludes amendments to H.R. 
4073, I urge my colleague to join with 
me in yoting against this legislation 
under suspension, so that it may be 
brought before us again with the appro- 
priate opportunity for floor amendment. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT) . 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to support the extension of 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965. In this legislation the Con- 
gress created the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. In doing so, Congress estab- 
lished a unique and innovative frame- 
work for joint Federal-State efforts to 
promote the long-term development of 
the region. 

Since 1965, the Commission has wit- 
nessed, and participated in, many sig- 
nificant changes in Appalachia. Although 
much needs to be done, measurable prog- 
ress toward the goals envisioned by the 
Congress has been achieved. This prog- 
ress, coupled with developments in the 
field of energy production and distribu- 
tion, places the region at a critical point 
in its recovery. 

The Commission’s process of shared 
decisionmaking provides a significant 
improvement in the way they manage 
the people’s business. Unlike typical Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs in which pol- 
icy is imposed from the top. the decisions 
concerning Appalachian programs and 
priorities are arrived at in regular meet- 
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ings between the member Governors or 
their representatives and the Federal co- 
chairman, who represents the Federal 
perspective. A key element that has been 
central to the success of the Commis- 
sion’s undertakings has been the atten- 
tion and participation of the member 
Governors. 

The Appalachian Regiona: Develop- 
ment Act recognized these fundamental 
realities: There are three levels of gov- 
ernment in this country; all three levels 
spend public funds; there are not enough 
public funds at any one levcl, or all three 
levels, to do everything all at once for 
everybody; and, therefore, there is a 
basic need to coordinate the decisions at 
all three levels, based on a common over- 
all strategy, to make the wisest use of 
public dollars by avoiding scattered in- 
vestments which do not complement and 
support each other and are often coun- 
terproductive. 

The Commission’s structure and its 
State and local development planning 
process were initially designed to meet 
this need. There are now 70 local de- 
velopment districts in places across the 
entire region. Together with the States, 
there have been developed and refined 
the planning process to the point where, 
in my opinion, while not perfect, it does 
result in wiser investment Gecisions than 
might otherwise be the case. 

In 1971, the Congress added a new di- 
mension to the Commission’s decision- 
sharing process by establishiug a single 
authorization for nonhighway programs. 
This authorization was a resuit of a con- 
gressional intent that “the Commission 
have maximum flexibility in determining 
priorities for the investment of these 
funds.” 

The added flexibility of the single au- 
thorization is being utilized in the 1975 
program, with the consent of the Appro- 
priations Committees, in a procedure in 
which funds for most of nonhighway 
programs are allocated to the individual 
States in single amounts, rather than in 
four or more separate allocations as in 
the past. This procedure permits the 
States to invest these funds in a man- 
ner that provides the best combination 
of projects each year. 

In conclusion, as ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Development, I wholeheartedly 
support this extension of this program. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
have another example of a very impor- 
tant bill being brought before this House 
under a suspension of the rules, a pro- 
cedure which, in fact, denies each of us 
the opportunity to debate and amend 
this bill under our normal rules. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill spends almost 
$1.5 billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill extends an im- 
portant Government program for 4 
years. It is the last authorization bill we 
will likely receive in 4 years, and yet 
all of us are being denied the right to 
make amendments or to discuss the bill 
ana debate it under the usual 5-minute 
ruile. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Bourter) has an amendment he would 
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like to make. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Lanprum) has a county he 
would like to have considered. We are 
foreclosed by this rule and in the han- 
dling of this bill from debating and hav- 
ing a chance to make these kinds of 
amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I would further call at- 
tention to page 3 of the committee re- 
port, Rule X, clause (2) (1) (3) (A) ap- 
parently has not been carried out. No 
separate hearings were held. 

Clause 2(1) (3) (C) also seems not to 
have been carried out, since there is no 
report from the Director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Offce. 

Finally, on page 4, rule XI, clause 
2(1) (3) (D) also seems not to have been 
carried out, because there is no report 
from the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

Now, for some reason we are in a hurry 
to handle this bill under a very restric- 
tive procedure that denies Members of 
this House their normal rights under 
the rules of this House. It seems to me 
we make a dreadful mistake when we 
us this procedure, no matter how much 
we like this bill or the purposes to which 
it is directed. 

I have no objection to the bill. I have 
no objection to the substance. I think 
the committee has done its usual fine 
job in dealing with that aspect; but to 
expect us to approve $1.5 billion in a 
4-year authorization under this kind of 
kangaroo court procedure is unfair to 
the Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the bill be 
defeated. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, L yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, at the outset let me say 
that the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation cannot force other com- 
mittees to hold hearings on these mat- 
ters and make reports. The rule merely 
provides they may hold hearings. and 
they can make reports. 

We cannot insist or force them to do 
that. As far as I am informed, nobody 
came before the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation or the Sub- 
committee on Economic Development 
and asked to offer any amendments or 
offered any testimony offering any 
amendments or any changes in the leg- 
islation. The subcommittee reported this 
out initially as a two year authorization 
of the existing law. After the subcommit- 
tee had acted, the administration, after 
several weeks of urging, submitted a bill 
for a 4-year extension of the present 
program essentially, with some changes— 
considerable changes, I might add—in 
the highway program. 

At that time, the full committee did 
not have time to go back and entertain 
hearings on the administration’s pro- 
posal. As a matter of fact, it has never 
even been introduced into this House. I 
am advised that the other body is now 
holding hearings on the administration's 
proposal. If this bill is passed, we can go 
to conference with the other body and 
entertain some of the administration’s 
proposals. I am also advised that while 
the administration prefers its own leg- 
islation which has not been introduced, 
which I can understand that they would 
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prefer, they have no objection to this 
legislation. 

As pointed out by the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee, this is 
simply a 4-year extension of the existing 
programs, and which expire June 30, 
1975. So, to extend the program we have 
to act now. We have simply extended the 
existing nonhighway programs for 4 
years, In addition to that, we have in- 
creased the highway authorization for 
fiscal 1977 and 1978 by a total of $235 
reillion, $115 million in fiscal year 1977, 
and $120 million in fiscal year 1978, to 
try to meet the increased costs due to 
escalation. Since 1972, highway con- 
struction costs have increased approxi- 
mately 50 percent due solely to inflation. 

In addition to that, we extended the 
highway portion of the bill another 2 
years, for fiscal 1978 and 1979, for $300 
million for each year, because we have, 
after 10 years of operation under this 
program, only approximately 50 percent 
of the Appalachian Highway System. It 
is going to take that additional time to 
further complete the system and to do 
the job we had all anticipated when the 
legislation was initially introduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
4073, a bill to extend for 4 years the 
Appalachia Regional Commission, and 
to extend for 2 years the highway pro- 
gram of ARC. 

We are familiar with the story of Ap- 
palachia and the economic depression 
that brought it to national attention 
over a decade ago. Isolated by its moun- 
tains and inadequate highways, its 
major industry of coal on the decline, 
and its people out-migrating by the mil- 
lions, Appalachia 10 years ago saw little 
hope. 

This bill extends the program created 
by this Congress to turn the tide of eco- 
nomic stagnation in Appalachia. That 
program—the Appalachian regional de- 
velopment program—is unusual, and 
perhaps one of the most successful, ever 
undertaken in this country. 

The features which make the Ap- 
palachian program unusual are also the 
features that contribute most to its suc- 
cess. It is a partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government and the 13 Appalachian 
States, requiring mutual agreement and 
cooperation in dealing with common 
problems. Through the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, the program pro- 
vides a mechanism for the Federal, State, 
and local governments to work hand-in- 
hand. 

The Appalachian mandate to stim- 
ulate jobs through economic develop- 
ment was not unusual; the approach as 
envisioned by the Congress was, how- 
ever. In order to create jobs in Ap- 
palachia there was needed essential ele- 
ments to stimulate the growth of new 
and diversified industry and sustain that 
growth. The key element meant building 
highways to break down the natural iso- 
lation of the mountains; building voca- 
tional schools so youngsters and adults 
could learn marketable skills; providing 
a broad spectrum of professional care 
to insure the health and well-being of 
the people, as well as building decent 
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houses for low- and moderate-income 
families; and providing the sewage and 
water systems to accommodate new 
growth. Perhaps most important, it 
meant helping State and local areas 
building their capacities so they could 
deal effectively with their problems. 

And, while Appalachia still has a long 
way to go to fully achieve these goals, 
it has made remarkable progress. 

A critical component of the program 
is the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Highway System, designed to link 
the Interstates, and to open up areas 
within the region to realize their poten- 
tial for economic growth. The Appa- 
lachian development highway program 
currently is authorized through fiscal 
year 1978 with $185 million and $180 
million, respectively, for 1977 and 1978. 
H.R. 4073 requests an increase in author- 
ization for those 2 years to $300 million 
each year; and an extension of the high- 
way program through fiscal year 1980 
with authorizations of $300 million for 
each of those years. This is a total in- 
crease of $835 million. 

Since Congress authorized this Ap- 
palachian Development Highway System 
in 1965, inflation, higher safety and en- 
vironment standards, and other factors 
have combined to increase the costs of 
highway construction. Inflation alone 
has caused a 50-percent cost increase in 
highway construction since 1972. 

Because of this cost increase, the in- 
creased authorization provided in the 
bill will only assure that construction 
can proceed at 93 percent of the annual 
rate which Congress extended in 1971. 
Thus, we are merely providing funds to 
continue and stay close to the pace nec- 
essary to finish the job which we orig- 
inally set out to do in 1965. 

My own State of Ohio has under con- 
struction or completed approximately 50 
percent of the development highway cor- 
ridor system. 

Ohio also has approximately 50 miles 
on which right-of-way is being acquired 
which would complete the gap from Cin- 
cinnati to U.S. 23 when constructed. 
Ohio has an additional 28 miles on which 
design is nearly complete. 

Ohio has had 29 access roads approved 
by the Commission for a total of 39 
miles which are being built to serve in- 
dustrial areas, recreational areas, and 
other facilities such as vocational 
schools. 

To date, approximately one-half of 
the 2,700-mile Appalachian Highway 
System is completed and over 700 miles 
more are in the right-of-way or design 
process. 

Since the Appalachian and Interstate 
Systems are designed to complement 
each other, it is difficult to sort out the 
constribution of either partner alone. 
However, some early effects of the com- 
bined system are already visible. Between 
1965 and mid-1970, total employment in 
the region increased by over 545,000 jobs. 
Moreover, employment in manufactur- 
ing, contract construction, wholesale 
trade, and most services increased at a 
greater rate in the region than in the 
United States as a whole. 

The employment growth in manufac- 
turing was a result of the large number 
of new plants which have opened in Ap< 
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palachia since 1965. Evidence given be- 
fore the Public Works Committee indi- 
cates that more than three-fifths of all 
new industrial plants through that date 
were within 20 minutes of a new highway 
and that-over 1,000 new plants represent- 
ing over 200,000 new jobs have started in 
the region since 1965. 

The impact of the highways goes far 
beyond their effect on employment; for 
they support every other Appalachian 
investment program. The combined 
highway systems today are giving Ap- 
palachian’s much greater access to 
health care, education and other essen- 
tial social services. The two systems are 
critical to the effective delivery of these 
services, particularly in rural areas. 

The nonhighway portion of the Appa- 
lachian program provides assistance for 
health care, child development, educa- 
tion, housing, community facilities, and 
energy and environmental-related in- 
vestments. Under H.R. 4073, the non- 
highway programs and the Appalachian 
Commission would be extended for 4 
years through fiscal year 1979. 

A decade ago, Appalachia had only a 
handful of vocational programs and few- 
er vocational schools. To date, the Ap- 
palachian program has funded some 500 
yocational schools which, when com- 
pleted, will accommodate well over 300,- 
000 students. Extension of the program 
will enable the region to address itself 
to other vital educational needs such as 
adult literacy. 

The health and child development 
programs also have made impressive 
progress. All of Appalachia now has local 
comprehensive health planning capabil- 
ity. The Commission has funded well 
over $350 million of a total of $1 billion 
in projects in such areas as primary care, 
child development, environmental health 
and health manpower. As a result health 
care is available for rural residents who 
previously had to travel many miles to 
even see a doctor. 

Similar strides can be listed in every 
Appalachian development program. But, 
the fact remains that continued effort 
is necessary, particularly in such areas 
as community facilities, if Appalachia is 
to take a fully active, productive role in 
the Nation’s economy. 

The recent resurgence of the coal in- 
dustry and the Nation’s need for energy 
provide a unique opportunity for the Ap- 
palachian program to surge ahead in its 
efforts to build a strong, viable economy 
that supports the continued production 
of coal and the exploration of different 
means to use coal for energy. 

Although Appalachia has not yet been 
on an economic par with the rest of the 
Nation, it is no longer separate from the 
Nation. Strong economic growth: and 
continued coal production is as essential 
to the Nation as it is to the region. H.R. 
4073, which calls for the extension of 
this program recognizes both the needs 
of Appalachia and the important role 
its growth can and will play in the future 
of this Nation. I urge enactment of H.R. 
4073. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WAMPLER). 
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Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in these days when the 
news is filled with the problems of gov- 
ernment which confront us all—inflation, 
recession, lack of confidence in manage- 
ment and government, and international 
stability to name a few—it is a sincere 
pleasure to talk about one of America’s 
greatest recent success stories. In south- 
western Virginia, we are especially proud 
because of the important role we have 
played in this achievement. I am speak- 
ing of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission and its objective of providing 
development opportunities for an area 
which has traditionally been overlooked 
by government. 

When I was elected in 1966 by the citi- 
zens of Virginia’s Ninth Congressional 
District to represent them in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission was still a 
new born infant. It did not take long, 
however, to discover that here was a con- 
cept in government with an exciting new 
difference. Always in the past, when a 
specific problem arose at home, the repre- 
sentative would exercise his knowledge 
of Federal Government to locate’ the 
particular individual operating the rele- 
vant program in an appropriate agency 
and would then exert his most diligent 
efforts on behalf of his constituents. As a 
general rule I found that sincere effort 
was successful in obtaining action, but 
even so, there were occasionally times 
when I did not feel that Government was 
as responsive to people’s needs and prob- 
lems as it should have been. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission 
has offered an encouraging alternative 
which the people of my district deserve 
and which I have vigorously supported 
throughout my public service. For those 
who may be unfamiliar with it let me 
very briefly explain how the Appalachian 
Regional Commission works. 

The Commission staff and offices are 
located in Washington and are support- 
ed equally by the Federal Government 
and the thirteen member States. As the 
Appalachian Regional Commission is a 
true partnership, State, and Federal 
Governments have an equal voice in deci- 
sions of the Commission. The Governor 
of each State is the legally recognized 
member and he in turn has the authority 
to appoint a specific individual to repre- 
sent him. In Virginia our designated rep- 
resentative is Mr. Lynn Currey, whom 
some of you may know. 

The State representative is charged 
with compiling a list of proposed projects 
designed to be effective in assisting the 
development of his State’s Appalachian 
area. Two sources of suggestions are 
sought—State agencies, such as Educa- 
tion for the creation of new vocational 
education facilities, and localities. Local 
proposals are received through the as- 
sistance of the planning district commis- 
sions. When the proposals are selected 
they are assembled into a State project 
package which identified how each proj- 
ect will serve to satisfy a local need. Upon 
approval of the applications the projects 
are undertaken. 

The important distinction here is that 
we no longer must take a development 
problem and search for a Federal pro- 
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gram which might work. The shoe is now 
on the other foot. With the Appalachian 
Regional Commission we at the local and 
State levels join hands to identify our 
own problems and determine our own 
solutions. This opportunity for local di- 
rectives for the use of Federal develop- 
ment funds creates a system which is 
unusually sensitive to local needs. 

The results of our efforts have been 
noteworthy. Transportation is important 
to the development of any area and in 
Southwestern Virginia we have tradi- 
tionally suffered from inferior highways. 
The problem was not that we had been 
neglected in the dispersal of highway 
funds, but that the famous natural 
beauty which surrounds us makes for 
unusually expensive road building. The 
highway dollars which we receive simply 
will not construct as much roadway in 
the mountains as they do elsewhere. In 
recognition of this problem as well as 
developmental needs, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission has invested a 
large portion of its ayailable funds in our 
development highway system. To date, 
we have received slightly more than $75 
million in Appalachian highway obliga- 
tions: In the 10 years which have elapsed 
since the program began these funds 
have enabled us to bring about signifi- 
cant changes in our major highway 
network. 

The efforts to improve our highways is, 
of course, continuing, but we have made 
important advances in other areas. As 
ARC funds are not sufficient to achieve 
needed objectives singlehandedly, a con- 
scious effort has been made to use them 
as “seed” money. In other words, ARC 
money is used as a carrot to attract the 
interest of State and Federal organiza- 
tions. As you know, conventional agencies 
are typically charged with the responsi- 
bility for some particular program which 
the public has decided should be handled 
by government. For example, new voca- 
tional education facilities are the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Education 
when they are part of the secondary 
school system, and the Department of 
Community Colleges when they fall 
under that system. Functional agencies 
are charged with improving and main- 
taining their service networks, but since 
there never seems to be enough money 
available to meet all public needs two 
conclusions become obvious. First, the 
lack of funds means that not all areas 
will receive needed service promptly and 
second, agencies will invest first in those 
projects which will yield the greatest 
results for the money they have to spend. 
In years past this has worked to our 
detriment in the Appalachian region 
because more affluent communities could 
help to a greater extent with project 
funding, thus permitting agencies to 
build equal facilities at a lower budget 
cost. With ARC we have been able to turn 
this situation around. The most obvious 
example of this is perhaps the commu- 
nity college network, where Appalachian 
Regional Commission assistance has en- 
abled us to be the very first area in the 
entire State of Virginia to have com- 
pleted its part of the system. 

Although there will always be needs 
from time to time for additions or new 
equipment, all six colleges haye been in 
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operation for some time, Likewise, al- 
though it is not yet complete, our large 
system of new secondary vocational ed- 
ucation facilities is progressing extreme- 
ly well. 

Even though the end of educational 
construction signals a decrease in the 
need for heavy outlays we cannot assume 
that all educational problems have been 
solved, ARC has demonstrated that it 
is not afraid to take a chance with us in 
looking at innovative solutions to some 
of our special difficulties, an attitude 
which is rarely found among the larger 
conventional agencies. As an example, 
consider the following. A special project 
was developed by school officials at the 
Mountain Empire Community College in 
Big Stone Gap. The school was aware of 
the time loss problem involved in travel- 
ing mountain roads. Many students had 
to commute for 1 or 2 hours each day 
so that individual pupils might spend 
more than 10 hours a week on the road. 
This represented a large block of time 
which the student had to invest in his 
education and which was almost en- 
tirely wasted, As the school officials were 
obviously unable to reduce the wasted 
commuting time they struck upon a 
novel solution to turn a liability into an 
asset. They would propose a project to 
be called “Learning in Transit”—an ed- 
ucational experiment which would trans- 
form commuting into a learning experi- 
ence. Although this was an innovative 
and imaginative idea, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission understood that 
the proposal had merit and that if it 
worked, the experiment could help rural 
students everywhere. The project was 
approved, resulting in the construction 
of special mobile classroom buses com- 
plete with special audio visual equipment 
and “individualized instruction capabil- 
ity" for each student’s seat. Instructional 
programs were prepared for use on the 
buses. The end result was that students 
could take credit courses during the time 
they formerly spent commuting. It is yet 
too soon to measure the results of this 
special demonstration project, but we 
have hopes that it will prove to be every- 
thing that we all had envisioned. ARC 
gave us the opportunity to try out our 
own ideas. 

The construction of new health facili- 
ties, including hospitals as well as public 
health centers, is, with ARC support, 
progressing quite well. Either underway 
or already completed are six hospitals 
and eight public health centers. So it ap- 
pears that we are on the way to elimin- 
ating another traditional southwestern 
Virginia handicap. Our people will at last 
have access to adequate, up to date medi- 
cal facilities. 

The list of ARC investments runs on 
to include everything from public nutri- 
tion programs and children’s vision 
screening to libraries and airport im- 
provements. It is not necessary here to 
discuss in detail our many achievements 
except to note in passing that regional 
library systems serving several counties 
are considered the best means for pro- 
viding adequate library services to rural 
areas. Utilizing a headquarters unit and 
an appropriate number of branches each 
member county has access to the entire 
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system's collection. Our Lonesome Pine 
Regional Library, with headquarters in 
Wise County, is one of the larger regional 
library systems in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

Overall, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has directly invested $45 
million in our part of Virginia, not count- 
ing any of the highway spending. How- 
ever, equally impressive is the fact that, 
through use of the “carrot” principle 
which I explained a few moments ago, 
other funds were attracted to give these 
same projects an overall value of $116 
million. 

Our progress has been most gratifying, 
but what does the future hold? Where do 
we go from here? Transportation, for one 
thing, must still remain a high priority. 
It is imperative that we complete our 
planned highway system, Another major 
area of concern is public water treatment 
and delivery as well as sewer services. 
Many of our localities are faced with 
potential, and in some cases actual, 
shortages of safe, pure drinking water. 
For the health and safety of the people, 
as well as for convenience, we cannot 
tolerate a continuation of this condition. 
To make matters worse, the problem will 
only intensify with the passage of time. 
Without adequate dependable supplies of 
pure water we cannot prosper and grow. 
It is imperative that we act before the 
problem becomes a true crisis. Similarly 
in areas where wastewater collection and 
treatment is a problem we must seek 
solutions for both health and economic 
development reasons. 

These are a few of our pressing future 
needs. By stressing the role of local ini- 
tiative and ingenuity in determining our 
own development program ARC has been 
one of our best friends in Government—a 
true partner for progress. 

After 10 years of truly remarkable ad- 
vances—-after a particular 4-year period 
which saw the average income in my dis- 
trict increase by 63 percent—after the 
same 4-year period which saw the aver- 
age per capita income in my district in- 
crease by more than an enormous 50 
percent faster than it did in the State 
as a whole—the Appalachian Regional 
Commission must not be allowed to ex- 
pire. Of all the agencies and organiza- 
tions in Government today, ARC is the 
only one which is regionally oriented. It 
permits us, and our neighbors in nearby 
States, a great deal of freedom in deter- 
mining our own program where others 
do not. This locally oriented development 
Commission has demonstrated its impor- 
tance to our recent past and there can be 
no doubt concerning its significance for 
our future. 

As I stated earlier, I saw this Commis- 
sion as it grew during its early years and 
have done my best to help it develop and 
become recognized. We must preserve the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, by 
voting to extend it for 2 more years, for 
what it has meant in the past and for 
what it can accomplish in the future. If 
it dies, we are not likley to ever have its 
kind again. 

Mr. Speaker, in the course of these 
comments, I have made reference to some 
remarkably high income growth figures. 
To substantiate these claims, I include as 
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part of my remarks a chart showing the 
per capita personal income for Appa- 
lachian Virginia counties and cities—all 
within my congressional district—for the 
years 1967 through 1971. The computa- 
tions are based on data published by 
Tayloe Murphy Institute, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
The table follows: 
CHANGES IN ESTIMATED PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME 


FOR APPALACHIAN VIRGINIA COUNTIES AND CITIES, 
1967-71 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WatsH). 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4073, to extend the Ap- 
palachian regional development pro- 
gram. 

I have observed firsthand how this 
program functions. Part of the 33d Con- 
gressional District.of New York is in Ap- 
palachia. Schuyler County, for example, 
suffers from many of the depressed eco- 
nomic and social conditions typical of 
Appalachia. Dispersed rural population 
handicapped by lack of transportation, 
few physicians, isolation from commu- 
nity resources, limited educational and 
job opportunities are some of the major 
problems. 

With the availability of Appalachian 
funds in 1970, Schuyler County was able 
to bring the concept of a Federal-State- 
local partnership to deal with the prob- 
lems of children under 6 years of age 
in Schuyler County. A comprehensive 
planning group was established consist- 
ing of social agency personnel, public of- 
ficials, and parents of children to be 
served. After a year of intensive planning 
came a design for a child development 
demonstration program that included: 
A day-care center providing early child- 
hood learning, nutritious meals, access to 
health and social services, and a protec- 
tive environment for children of working 
parents; a dental screening clinic to de- 
tect and treat early dental problems; a 
treatment program for handicapped 
children and their parents; a vision 
screening program to detect and correct 
eye problems in the very young; a pre- 
school transportation system to assure 
children and parents direct access to all 
these services; plus a community re- 
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source and training center for parents 
and teachers where materials and in- 
formation on child development are 
available to all members of the com- 
munity. In addition, Schuyler County is 
part of a three-county developmental 
assessment project where children re- 
ceive specialized screening and treat- 
ment. 

These projects form a comprehensive 
network allowing parents single entry 
to the range of services for their children. 
And, these services are available to 
everyone. Those who can afford to pay 
for them do so on a sliding scale accord- 
ing to family income. Since 1971, Appa- 
lachian funds have supported these serv- 
ices in Schuyler County. In 1974 alone 
more than 700 children received one or 
more child development services. 

This method of comprehensive plan- 
ning and service delivery is not unique 
to Schuyler County. All over the 14 
Southern Tier counties of New York and 
throughout Appalachia, children and 
families are benefiting from health, nu- 
trition, early education, and social serv- 
ices never before available. Appalachian 
funds have provided the basis for serv- 
ices, but equally important is the expand- 
ing capability of rural counties to co- 
ordinate planning for the development of 
effective services to all members of the 
community. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to ask the gentleman from Ohio, 
since reference was made to the fact that 
there is no report from the Budget Com- 
mittee on this bill, was this $1,400,000,000 
authorization in any way in the estimates 
on which the budget resolution was based 
a few weeks ago. Is this figure included 
in the congressional or executive budget, 
either one or both? 

Mr. HARSHA. We cannot tell at this 
juncture because the budget resolution 
did not have a categorical breakdown, 
as I understand it, but when the full 
committee made its report to the Budget 
Committee, it was submitted at that time 
to the House Budget Committee. 

Mr. BAUMAN. So it may not be in- 
cluded in the budget resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HARSHA. I would yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
in answer to the question, it was included 
for 1976 in the budgetary request to Mr. 
Apams’ Budget Committee. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from New Jersey, the 
chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. 
Roe). 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in vigor- 
ous support of this legislation. A splendid 
job has been carried out here by the 
Committee on Public Works and the 
Subcommittee on Eeonomic Develop- 
ment. 

My. Speaker, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Economic Development 
which conducted the hearings on the ex- 
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tension of this program, I was person- 
ally impressed, as were the other mem- 
bers, with the reports and testimony we 
received on the progress this Federal- 
State and local partnership program is 
making toward the economic develop- 
ment and redevelopment of the region. 

Our experiment of 10 years ago is 
evolving into an exciting cooperative ef- 
fort that is providing dynamic leader- 
ship for a reviving region. The local de- 
velopment districts and the States are, 
with the help of the Commission and 
Federal agencies, getting together to look 
at their problems, set their priorities and 
make mutual commitments to getting 
the right job done first—as quickly and 
cost-effectively as possible. They are get- 
ting the job done and they are providing 
the base for development and generat- 
ing the jobs that Appalachians want so 
they can be productive. 

That is what it is all about. These peo- 
ple want jobs, not handouts. They want 
to produce and be full participants in 
our economy and society. The ARC is 
helping the region identify and solve its 
problems. 

Iam impressed with the progress being 
made and I enthusiastically indorse this 
concept and program. 

Ten years ago, it was the conclusion 
of the President’s Appalachian Regional 
Commission that Appalachia was a re- 
gion apart geographically and economi- 
cally and that it was lagging behind the 
N.tion in almost every respect. Based on 
that report and hearings in the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee of 
Congress, the Congress made a judgment 
that a program was needed to help close 
those gaps and enacted the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965. 

Today we are considering legislation 
to extend that program. It is fair to ask 
whether the history of the program and 
the experience in the region since, war- 
rants extension of this program. From 
what we learned in our hearings, I be- 
lieve the answer is a most definite and 
resounding affirmative. Conditions have 
changed substantially and for the better 
over the past decade. 

Net migration is often used as an in- 
dicator of the economic health of a re- 
gion since labor tends to migrate toward 
economic opportunity. During the early 
1970’s the pattern of population change 
and migration shifted dramatically in 
Appalachia. The region gained approxi- 
mately 254,000 persons through in- 
migration from 1970 and 1973. 

Income is a second major indicator of 
social and economic conditions in an 
area. Very recent data, available since 
the hearings, indicates that, from 1965 
to 1973, Appalachian per capita income 
increased substantially, by 90 percent— 
$1,950 per person—to a level of $4,107. 
This was more rapid than the average 
national growth rate. The turnaround 
in Appalachian migration trends and the 
growth in income were directly related 
to increased levels of economic activity 
and the resulting increase in employ- 
ment. From 1965 to 1972 employment in 
Appalachia increased by 744,500 jobs or 
approximately 12.3 percent—a rate of 
growth somewhat less rapid than the 
average national rate of 14.9 percent. 
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Over this same period unemployment 
rates in the region improved relative to 
the United States. 

The sources of these changes in popu- 
lation, income, and employment were di- 
verse. They included new and expanding 
areas of manufacturing, the service in- 
dustries, and wholesale and retail trade 
to which the development impact of the 
Appalachian highways and other Ap- 
palachian programs contributed. A 1972 
study identified 1,149 new plants in Ap- 
palachia since 1965 representing over 
200,000 new jobs. More than three-fifths 
of all new industrial locations were with- 
in 20 minutes of a new highway and al- 
most one-half were within 10 minutes’ 
traveltime. 

However, although conditions have 
been improving, the region still lags 
behind the rest of the Nation in many 
important respects. The region’s per 
capita income was still only 81 percent of 
the national average in 1973. It is likely 
that the region has a substantial amount 
of “hidden unemployment,” that is, peo- 
ple potentially able to work but effec- 
tively discouraged from entering the 
labor force by a lack of skills and inability 
to reach employment because of poor 
transportation. The most recent infor- 
mation indicates that the current nation- 
al recession has exerted a significant im- 
pact on Appalachia resulting in general- 
ly higher unemployment rates. 

Other indicators of the condition of 
health, education, housing, and other 
necessary social resources in Appalachia 
show that although conditions have been 
improving, the region here also continues 
to lag behind the rest of the Nation in 
many important respects. Only 44 per- 
cent of its adults had completed a high 
school education although 52 percent 
have nationally. In 1970, the average 
school years completed by adults in the 
region was only slightly more than 2 
years of high school, a full year below 
the national figure. Although the avail- 
ability of health facilities has improved, 
there continues to be substantial short- 
ages of doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
other health manpower. By 1971, al- 
though the number of physicians in Ap- 
palachia had reached a level of 100 per 
100,000 population, this fell far short of 
the national average of 154 per 100,000 
population. In 1970, approximately 13 
percent of housing in the Appalachian 
region was substandard compared to 
only 7 percent in the Nation. 

The Appalachian Region is indeed for- 
tunate to have avaiiable the Appalachian 
programs and the Appalachian Commis- 
sion to administer them. The Commis- 
sion program has contributed to progress 
in closing the gaps between the region 
and the rest of the Nation and provides 
the means for continuing to contribute 
to this progress. The Commission is a 
unique Federal multi-State agency in 
our Federal system, Because of its direct 
authority, it is able to combine a sound 
planning system establishing objectives 
and priorities with the actual decisions 
to provide the funds and programs neces- 
sary to pursue its priorities. The deci- 
sions meld Federal and State interests 
and reach down to the local government 
through areawide local development dis- 
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tricts. Through their participation in the 
Commission and its planning and pro- 
gram funding activities, the Appalachian 
States are provided the means for 
strengthening their capacity to identify 
problems, set objectives, develop priori- 
ties and provide resources to respond to 
priority needs. Now that organized local 
development districts cover the whole 
region, increased emphasis will be placed 
by the Commission and its member 
States on their role in strengthening 
planning, priority-setting, and project 
activities. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee hearings 
provide more than ample justification 
for passing H.R. 4073 in order to extend 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
program, The lessons we can learn here 
will prove extremely important to all 
sections of the country and I urge all my 
colleagues to support this innovative and 
effective partnership. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR). 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, first, I wish to extend my com- 
pliments to the House Public Works Com- 
mittee for the action which it has taken 
on this legislation. 

The congressional district which I have 
represented in Congress for about 15 
years is located in the Appalachian sec- 
tion of North Carolina. I have witnessed 
firsthand the great progress which has 
already been made and can report that 
the people of this area have great faith 
in the Appalachian program. The Ap- 
palachian program has improved the 
quality of life by diversifying the econ- 
omy, developing roads, and providing 
public works facilities. 

Throughout my district young people 
and adults by the thousands are enrolled 
in new technical training institutes built 
with the aid of funds from the Appala- 
chign Regional Commission. I am con- 
vinced that the Appalachian program is 
meeting the special needs which promp- 
ted Congress to establish the program in 
1965. When Congress established this 
program it made a very real commitment 
to the people of the Appalachian area. 
The Government has only partly com- 
pleted the program and now has an obli- 
gation and a responsibility to carry it to 
full completion. The highway section of 
the program is especially important be- 
cause the area has suffered down through 
the years from isolation. Today, sections 
of the various corridor highways have 
been completed. Some sections are now 
under contract. Others are in the engi- 
neering or right-of-way acquisition stage. 
It would be folly to terminate this road- 
building program without completing the 
planned Appalachian corridor highways. 

I wholeheartedly support a 4-year ex- 
tension of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and a 5-year extension of the 
Appalachian highway program as recom- 
mended by the committee. 

I feel that the Appalachian program 
has made more progress per dollar spent 
in the iith Congressional District of 
North Carolina than any other Federal 
program. This program is one of the Na- 
tion’s best examples of teamwork by Fed- 
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eral, State, and local units of govern- 
ment. In my opinion it is the best ad- 
ministered progra min Washington. Im- 
provement programs originate locally, 
are matched by local funds, are approved 
by the Governor of the State and brought 
by the Governor or his representative to 
the Appalachian Commission for ap- 
proval. The Appalachian program has 
been one of the Nation’s best demonstra- 
tions as to how States and local units of 
government can work together in pro- 
moting the economic development and 
opportunity of a section of our Nation. 

The Appalachian program must be ex- 
tended in order to complete the task for 
which this State-Federal partnership was 
created. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SHUSTER). 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
program. One aspect of that program, 
the Local Development District program, 
has been instrumental in my District. 

In part of my congressional district 
there is an organization known as the 
Southern Alleghenies Planning and De- 
velopment Commission. It consists of six 
counties, contains 242 separate and dis- 
trict units of local government and with 
a population of 491,000. The number of 
units of government and a mixed urban 
and rural population offer many impedi- 
ments to successful regional programs. 
However, Southern Alleghenies has been 
extremely successful in cutting through 
the jurisdictional problems and creating 
an excellent atmosphere of cooperation 
between the large and small communi- 
ties. 

The statement of purpose for this local 
development district sets forth the desire 
of the six counties to plan, implement, 
and promote the area’s orderly economic 
growth. This is achieved through a mini- 
mum amount of staffing and a maximum 
utilization of public participation and a 
sense of public accountability. There are 
today 21 advisory committees to the 
Southern Alleghenies Commission which 
is governed by a board of directors, com- 
prised of the county commissioners and 
other persons appointed by the commis- 
sioners to represent specific interests. The 
21 advisory committees involve over 500 
persons representing nearly every walk 
of life. The Agricultural Committee, for 
example, is comprised of farmers and 
agri-businessmen. The education com- 
mittee involves the presidents and deans 
of our five institutions of higher learn- 
ing, our proprietary schools, representa- 
tives of our secondary schools and our 
vocational education schools. The Man- 
power Advisory Council, which deals with 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, consists of elected officials, 
providors, and client-sector interests. 
The advisory committees of the Southern 
Alleghenies Commission differ from 
normal committees in that they are all 
appointed by elected officials. Through 
these advisory committees, we are able 
to bring together the best minds in a 
field of particular expertise and the per- 
sons who are affected by the decision- 
making process of the commissioners of 
the six counties. 
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Some people say that the ARC Federal- 
State-local partnership is rhetoric. In 
the Southern Alleghenies it is not rhet- 
oric. It is a fact. Almost daily, there is 
evidence that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is attempting to help the 
LDD and its constituent governments in 
accomplishing their mutual objectives. 
Many State policies have been adopted 
because of the strong communications 
and sense of cooperation with the devel- 
opment district. Many Federal agencies 
have found that their investments are 
more effective and programs stronger 
because of the cooperation with Southern 
Alleghenies. 

I want to tell you of one typical suc- 
cess story. Several years ago we were 
faced with a loss of over 500 jobs in one 
of our smaller communities. At that time, 
every major national newspaper featured 
the story of Tyrone, Pa., as a “dying 
town.” Through the Commission, we were 
on an early alert to the Tyrone situation. 
The county industrial development 
agency, Altoona Enterprises, is a mem- 
ber of the Southern Alleghenies Commis- 
sion and the local development corpora- 
tion in Tyrone is tied directly to Altoona 
Enterprises. Based upon the harsh real- 
ities of the Tyrone situation and the ex- 
cellent record of Altoona Enterprises, our 
commission was immediately responsive. 
Altoona Enterprises committed $639,000 
to build a shell building on a proposed 
industrial site in Tyrone. A total of $400,- 
000, however, was needed to provide nec- 
essary water utility service to that indus- 
trial site. The six counties agreed to grant 
first priority in industrial site develop- 
ment to the Tyrone site and approached 
the State with that priority firmly in 
hand, The Commonwealth responded 
with the maximum amount of resources 
available under a small State program 
with a grant of $80,000. The district then 
turned to the Federal Government as six 
counties united and were successful in 
receiving an award of $320,000. I am 
pleased to report to you that Alcoa is now 
a resident of Tyrone on that industrial 
site. This is but one small example of the 
six counties working together; it is not 
simple for an elected official to designate 
the flow of public funds to another 
elected official’s jurisdiction. But, the 
District is committed to that concept and 
it has become a daily task. The elected 
officials were not only directing public 
resources, they are directing ideas across 
county lines, attempting to stop inter- 
county competition, fragmentation and 
costly duplication of efforts. This is a 
worthwhile program and it deserves our 
support for continuation. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the bill before us today to extend 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965 for 4 additional years. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past decade 
we have seen much progress in the Ap- 
palachian region. I have carefully 
watched with great interest and satis- 
faction the work of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission in carrying out the 
Appalachian regional development pro- 
grams. This is a good program, and one 
which has been of substantial benefit to 
the people in the 13 Appalachian States, 
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It is clear that without the assistance 
of the Appalachian Commission many 
of the depressed communities in Appa- 
lachia would have remained in the iso- 
lation and poverty of the early 1960’s 
and had been denied those opportunities 
that we all take for granted in a Nation 
of prosperity. The Appalachian Commis- 
sion has given a sense of hope and of 
pride to the people in Appalachia. With 
the assistance of funds provided by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
many communities have been able to 
provide their citizens with hospitals, 
health care and child development clin- 
ics, educational facilities, housing, li- 
braries, and many other community fa- 
cilities. In addition, the Commission has 
provided the basic infrastructure needs 
for many local areas, the roads, and 
water and sewer systems that are a pre- 
requisite for sound community develop- 
ment and the attraction of industry. 

The Appalachian region is indeed for- 
tunate to have available the Appala- 
chian programs and the Appalachian 
Commission to administer them. The 
Commission’s unique Fed 2ral-State part- 
nership and the establishment of the lo- 
eal development districts throughout 
Appalachia have provided an innovative 
form of governance for the region. Be- 
cause of the Commiission’s ability to com- 
bine regional planning objectives and 
priorities with the actual authority to 
allocate funds for local programs and 
projects we have seen rapid progress and 
solid achievements in all of the Appala- 
chian States. In addition, through the 
direct participation of the Appalachian 
States, at the Commission, and involve- 
ment of the local development districts 
on the State level, most State develop- 
ment plans incorporate strategies and 
programs for the State that are respon- 
sive to local development district policies. 
This process is unique and has certainly 
contributed to the problem-solving ca- 
pacity of the Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, our experiment of 10 
years ago has evolved into an exciting 
and cooperative effort between 13 States 
in Appalachia that are committed to 
making Appalachia a full participant in 
our Nation’s economy and prosperity. 
Hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee provided extensive evidence 
of this program’s success and clearly jus- 
tifies the passage of House Resolution 
4073 in order to extend the Appalachian 
regional development program. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to speak 
in support of H.R. 4073. The Appala- 
chian program has been an unqualified 
success in South Carolina in every area. 
Today, however, I would like to restrict 
my remarks to the benefits it has con- 
ferred on the technical and vocational 
education system. 

In the early 1960’s, realizing that in- 
dustrial diversification was imperative 
in order to boost the State’s socioeco- 
nomic level and stem the outmigration 
of our youth, the South Carolina govern- 
ment set up a system of secondary voca- 
tional schools and post-secondary tech- 
nical education institutions designed to 
attract new industry by developing a 
highly trained, well-qualified potential 
work force. 
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No provision was made, however, for 
the brick and mortar needs of the tech- 
nical schools—for the actual buildings. 
With the passage of the Applachian Re- 
gional Development Act in 1965, that 
problem was largely solved in the six- 
county Appalachian region of the State. 
The program has helped the technical 
education system make major strides to- 
ward meeting its primary goal of answer 
ing the demand of business for qualified 
personne] and has helped make possible 
tremendous progress toward alleviating 
shortages in health-care personnel. It 
has contributed significantly to construc- 
tion, equipment, and curriculum im- 
provement in the 11 vocational schools 
and 3 technical colleges in South Caro- 
lina’s application region. 

Between 1965 and 1974, $19 million 
have been made available for education 
in the region, both for vocational and 
technical schools, At Greenville Tech- 
nical College alone, more than $4 mil- 
lion has made possible the construction 
of an engineering building, an allied 
health building, a library-classroom 
building, and now an industrial careers 
complex that will enormously increase 
the training capabilities in a wide spec- 
trum of industrial-related fields. In ad- 
dition, over $2 million has gone into the 
operation of 14 programs in the allied 
health field. 

Adding credibility to evidence of the 
Appalachian program's success in South 
Carolina is the fact that over 25,000 new 
jobs have been created in the Greenville 
area and more than $570 million worth 
of new industry has been established 
since 1962. The per capita income, which 
has increased by over 75 percent in the 
last 10 years, indicates that much of this 
growth has occurred since 1965, making 
it apparent that the emphasis on voca- 
tional and technical training, made pos- 
sible by Appalachian funding, has been 
responsible. 

It is not lightly that I take the floor to 
advocate a bill with a price tag of almost 
$1.5 billion over the next 5 years. But, 
Mr. Speaker, the tax dollars invested to 
establish this successful Federal-State 
partnership dedicated to reversing the 
economic deterioration of Appalachia 
have been well spent, and will be re- 
turned tenfold by an economically 
healthy Appalachia. 

Frankly, I like getting my money’s 
worth, and I like programs with the po- 
tential for paying for themselves, 
through an increased industrial and per- 
sonal tax base. 

We have heard a lot in recent weeks 
about the importance of revitalizing 
Appalachia through recovery of lands 
raped by mining, and that is all well and 
good. But the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Program is an example of an 
ongoing program that has proved its 
worthiness. My district needs it; Appala- 
chia, needs it; the Nation needs it. 

Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in supporting the extension of 
the Appalachian Development Act I want 
to cite in particular an Appalachian 
Commission program which is vital to 
the long-term development of economic 
and human potential in the region. The 
child development program which the 
Commission launched in 1969 is indeed 
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becoming a model for the Nation and has 
gone far to build and strengthen serv- 
ices for a most important resource of the 
region—its young children. 

The deficits in Appalachia resulting 
from lack of sufficient prenatal care, nu- 
trition, and educational support for fam- 
ilies have been costly and enduring. Now, 
the Commission program has begun to 
have an impact by making preventive 
services available for the first time and 
by encouraging more effective organiza- 
tion of existing resources. 

The program has enabled States, sub- 
state areas, and communities to effec- 
tively assess needs for services and to 
plan programs which best fill real service 
gaps; it has been comprehensive in con- 
cept, ranging from family planning and 
prenatal care through pediatric health 
services, differential diagnosis, protective 
services, quality day care and special 
early programs for the handicapped; it 
has established innovative interagency 
organizations and technical assistance to 
deal with the problems of providing these 
services in a coordinated way in rural 
areas. 

In 3 short years the operational phase 
of the program has affected over 120,000 
children under 6 in at least parts of 222 
counties in Appalachia and over 5,100 
jobs have been created in service projects 
throughout the region. Another 5,000 
parents have been able to work because 
of the availability of quality child care 
assistance for their families. The flexibil- 
ity of the program has led to the devel- 
opment of over 20 kinds of services 
tailored to local needs, and has attracted 
over $83 million in Federal, State, and 
local funds to largely rural areas to im- 
prove the quality of life for the region’s 
young children and their families. 

There are now operating in my district 
six ARC child development projects 
which serve all but one of the counties in 
my district. These programs are serving 
approximately 2,000 families and 2,300 
children. These projects include a com- 
prehensive day-care program in Ander- 
son County with 12 centers serving 405 
children; a multicounty day-care pro- 
gram in 5 rural counties serving 86 
children; a home-based parent educa- 
tion program in 4 rural counties serv- 
ing 120 children; a home-based parent 
component of a large comprehensive day- 
care program serving 460 children and a 
semirural area in Hamilton County; a 
day-care program for handicapped chil- 
dren serving 22 children, and a screening 
and evaluation program serving 1.248 
children in 10 counties. All of these proj- 
ects include components which will in- 
crease the likelihood that the children 
in my district will grow up with healthy 
bodies and minds and become productive 
human beings. These programs also en- 
able the sharing of expensive regional 
services to prevent the lifelong deficits 
and social costs resuiting from the 
absence of such early care at critical 
periods of human development. 

In addition to these operating pro- 
grams, there is a child development co- 
ordinator in my district. This person, the 
regional outreach of the Tennessee office 
of Child Development, provides assist- 
ance to any program for children in my 
district. She will, through councils com- 
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posed of parents, agencies, and interested 
persons, achieve coordination of all pro- 
grams for families and children. This as- 
sistance and coordination will assure that 
my district receives the maximum bene- 
fit from other Federal programs in the 
area. 

The innovations in service delivery in 
my district and throughout Appalachian 
Tennessee have led to the development 
of significant State legislation for chil- 
dren, and the continuation of these ef- 
forts will provide new opportunities to 
try alternatives to traditional frag- 
mented services. 

I know of no other program with a 
greater possibility for the realization of 
human potential in my State. I urge 
your support for this very important 
legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to voice my strong support of H.R. 4073, 
to extend the programs under the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act. This 
legislation will extend the highway pro- 
grams of the Appalachian Act for 2 more 
years and the nonhighways programs, 
providing funds for health, education, 
and general economic development for 4 
additional years. This legislation would 
continue the worthwhile advances being 
made in the Appalachia area. The Ap- 
palachian programs have been most 
effective in dealing with the special prob- 
lems of the people who live in the Appa- 
lachia area, but the job is not yet com- 
pleted. 

Since its beginning in 1965, the Appa- 
lachian regional development programs 
have made outstanding progress toward 
improving the quality of life for the peo- 
ple of the Appalachia area. I can per- 
sonally attest to this, because over the 
years I have represented 11 counties that 
have been a part of this program and I 
can point to specific examples of im- 
provement. During the past decade, in- 
comes have increased, the number of jobs 
substantially grown, and the levels of 
health and education have improved. 
This is particularly important when we 
realize that previously the per capita in- 
come of the Appalachia area was among 
the lowest in the country and the health 
and economic problems were as great as 
any part of our Nation. 

I dare say few programs can match 
the list of accomplishments which have 
been achieved through the Appalachian 
programs. 

In addition to the proven track record 
of the Appalachian programs, I think 
that it is fitting that we recognize the 
success of these programs in demonstrat- 
ing that a true government partnership 
can work. The Appalachian programs 
have consistently required that funds be 
spent according to the needs and priori- 
ties of the local people. The direction of 
these programs has been established 
through balanced participation of local, 
State and Federal officials. 

Today there has been much concern— 
as there should be—about Federal pro- 
grams that are ill-designed to get results 
and programs which are a waste of the 
taxpayers dollar. I am proud to point 
out that the Appalachian programs are 
not in this category. It has given the 
taxpayer a good return on his dollar. 
Those working with this program, those 
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being served by it and those who have 
carefully observed it have nearly unani- 
mously applauded its effectiveness. 

It is a program that benefits people 
who need help the most, it has proven 
to be a good trustee of the taxpayers dol- 
lar and it has laid the framework for 
effective cooperative government action. 
For these reasons, I give my strong en- 
dorsement to the extension of the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4073 which authorizes 
the extension of the Appalachian re- 
gional development program and the 
Appalachian Regional Commission for 4 
additional years. 

Mr. Speaker, this program was devised 
by the Congress 10 years ago to deal with 
the severe economic problems of the 
Appalachian region. In simple terms, the 
mission of Congress was to bring Ap- 
palachia into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can prosperity and out of the depth of 
extreme poverty. This task was not to 
be completed overnight or even in a few 
years. Today, however, we can look at 
the past decade this program has been 
in operation, and point to the tremend- 
ous strides that have been made in up- 
grading Appalachia’s economic and 
social status through the cooperative ef- 
forts of the Federal Government and the 
1° Appalachian States. 

Mr. Speaker, I was born in Appalachia 
and I know its problems. I have, there- 
fore, watched with great interest and 
much satisfaction, the progress of the 
Appalachian regional development pro- 
gram. It is a good program, and one 
which has been of substantial benefit to 
the Appalachian counties of South 
Carolina. 

Highways, schools, hospitals, and 
clinics have been built in response to 
the crucial needs of Appalachia. Pro- 
grams in education, health care, and 
chilc development are providing many 
necessary services that were virtually 
nonexistent in the early 1960's. Environ- 
mental protection and efforts to encour- 
age improved use of the region’s natural 
resources have also been an integral part 
of the Appalachian program. 

As H.R. 4073 indicates, the highway 
portion of the Appalachian program is a 
large part of the total effort to create 
the conditions favorable to economic 
growth and diversification. This bill will 
extend the highway program for 2 years 
and provide increased authorizations so 
that progress can continue toward com- 
pletion of the Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highway System which the Con- 
gress authorized in the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965 

The need to focus our attention on up- 
grading Appalachia’s transportation net- 
works and to complete the construction 
of the Appalachian Development High- 
way System which has improved the 
free flow of workers and commerce 
throughout the region is imperative. 
During our committee hearings on H.R. 
4073 much concern was expressed over 


‘the increased transportation demands 


that Appalachia will face in the coming 
years. This increased demand will, in 
part, be a direct result of the region capi- 
talizing on its new coal and energy re- 
source potentials. 
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Appalachia clearly has a new role to 
assume in providing the region and the 
Nation with much of its energy needs 
during the next decade. Just as the en- 
ergy crisis has offered us an opportunity 
for expanding the rail system in our 
country, it also offers a great opportu- 
nity for revitalizing much of Appalachia 
which is laced with rich coal deposits. 
Approximately 45 percent of the Na- 
tion’s recoverable coal reserves are in the 
Appalachian region. In addition, other 
circumstances are favorable for mining 
in Appalachia. Water is abundant, an 
adequate labor force is available, and 
partly due to the existence of the Ap- 
palachian highway program and the ex- 
tensive rail network in the region, trans- 
portation is available to move this coal 
to the Nation’s largest urband and in- 
dustrial centers which are nearby. 

During the past decade of our experi- 
ence with the Appalachian program we 
can see the progress that has been made 
in improving the region's transportation 
system. Industries are springing up along 
our development highways. We are 
breaking down the past isolation of the 
Appalachian people from their jobs, 
services and from one another. We have 
demonstrated that industry and develop- 
ment will follow transportation develop- 
ment. And rising costs and the slowdown 
of the Nation’s economy make it impera- 
tive that we complete the Appalachian 
Highway System as promptly as possible. 
To do this, H.R. 4073 has included addi- 
tional highway funds to offset the costs 
of inflation and higher safety standards. 

However, in meeting the new chal- 
lenges and problems which will arise in 
the extraction, production and delivery 
of coal, Appalachia must begin to not 
only complete its highway system but to 
develop a new multimodal transporta- 
tion system. The Appalachian Commis- 
sion and the Governors of the Appala- 
chian States are giving serious consider- 
ation to transportation needs in the for- 
mulation of a regional energy policy. It 
is clear that, as important as they are, 
highways alone are not enough. With the 
spiraling demands for Appalachian coal 
in the future, we will need an intermodal 
transportation system that will include 
highways, an air travel system, railroads, 
and waterway systems. 

Mr. Speaker, there is still much work 
to be done in Appalachia. The transpor- 
tation needs I have briefly alluded to in 
my statement here today are just part of 
the overall development effort that is 
needed in the Appalachian region. The 
nonhighway portion of the Appalachian 
program is critical to achieving the eco- 
nomic potential that Appalachia has 
worked steadily toward for the past dec- 
ade. Utilizing funds available from the 
Appalachian Regional Commission as 
“seed money,” many areas in Appalachia 
have been able to generate other Federal 
and State funds to provide a broad range 
of essential services for the region’s peo- 
ple. Appalachian funds provided the 
stimulus for many communities to up- 
grade their health care delivery systems 
and provide vocational education pro- 
grams for residents of Appalachia to ob- 
tain vocational and technical training 
relevant to current job market needs in 
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the region and more generally through- 
out the Nation. 

Of the many other accomplishments of 
the Appalachian program, and one of its 
most significant, has been in the area of 
vocational education. 

The overall objective of the Appalachia 
vocational technical education program 
has been to provide residents of Ap- 
palachian counties with expanded op- 
portunities to obtain vocational and 
technical training relevant to current 
job market needs in the region and, more 
generally, throughout the Nation. 

To achieve this aim, the Commission 
developed and followed a twofold 
strategy: 

First, expand the number and capaci- 
ties of vocational-technical education 
facilities in Appalachia; and 

Second, place increased emphasis on 
the relevance of vocational-technical ed- 
ucation curricula to present and pro- 
jected job opportunities. 

In order to insure an increase in the 
availability of job-relevant training, the 
Commission adopted the requirement 
that applications for assistance for the 
construction of vocational-technical ed- 
ucation facilities must demonstrate that 
the training courses to be offered would 
be related to existing or projected de- 
mands for manpower. I believe this em- 
phasis on job-relevance to be one of the 
Commission's wisest decisions and one of 
its most significant contributions. 

During the first 4 years of the program, 
the majority of Commission-assisted 
projects were for the construction and 
equipping of new vocational-technical 
education facilities. The new facilities 
were located primarily in areas where 
there was a concentration of potential 
students who had not previously had ac- 
cess to such training opportunities, Dur- 
ing the last 5 years, as the provision of 
new vocational-technical facilities has 
become increasingly sufficient in terms 
of location and geographic access, the 
emphasis shifted to investments for ex- 
pansion, remodeling and reequipping of 
existing facilities. 

These Appalachian regional program 
vocational-education efforts and the 
Commission’s insistence on job-relevant 
training are paying dividends. 

A recent survey of ARC-assisted sec- 
ondary vocational education facilities 
shows that two-thirds of the June 1973 
graduates who were available for em- 
ployment had been placed in full-time 
training related occupations. In addition, 
another 24 percent of the graduates were 
employed in part-time or nontraining re- 
lated occupations, for a total of 90 per- 
cent employment among graduates seek- 
ing jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, Appalachian South Caro- 
lina has made particularly good use of 
the Commission’s vocational-technical 
education program. I will cite two exam- 
ples to illustrate my point: 

R. D. Anderson Vocational Center 
serves three education districts in Spar- 
tanburg County—Districts IV, V, and VI. 
Since its completion in 1969, it has had 
one addition and now has a total of 19 
departments with a total enrollment of 
665 during the current school year. 

The school serves as a model demon- 
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stration of local cooperation in a success- 
ful vocational education enterprise. Co- 
ordination between the ARC Local De- 
velopment District in the area, the State 
Division of Vocational Education, local 
school districts, and private industry has 
resulted in a comprehensive vocational 
training program with wide-spread com- 
munity support. Both student and adult 
manpower training is available at the 
center, which features a full-time direc- 
tor of adult programs whose function is 
to maintain contact with area employers 
and community organizations, develop 
upgrading training for employees of local 
industry and businesses, initiate new in- 
dustry training, and recruit students for 
the center’s adult division classes. 

Another example of the impacts of 
ARC's vocational-technical education 
program is Greenville Technical Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Speaker, during the hearings con- 
ducted by the subcommittee we heard 
testimony about this outstanding institu- 
tion. Greenville Tech is generally recog- 
nized both by knowledgeable persons in 
education and by leaders in industry and 
labor as one of the most effective tech- 
nical education institutions in the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the buildings and 
equipment at Greenville Tech were pro- 
vided through Appalachian Act assist- 
ance. We heard testimony that the flexi- 
bility of the Appalachian program al- 
lowed Greenville Tech to design a train- 
ing program that provided the accessibil- 
ity and flexibility to meet the needs of a 
diversifying industry in the Greenville 
area. 

This project, which witnesses told us 
was made possible largely by the Appa- 
lachian program, is having a tremendous 
impact on Appalachian South Carolina. 
This project and hundreds of others 
under the ARC’s vocational-technical 
education program have provided hun- 
dreds of thousands of Appalachians with 
job training that has enabled them to 
become employed and self-sufficient 
citizens. 

Another accomplishment of the Appa- 
lachian program is in the area of housing 
assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, substandard housing is 
one of the major problems of Appalachia. 
More than 1 out of every 4 families live 
in homes that need replacement or re- 
pairs. In some counties of central Appa- 
lachia, 9 out of 10 houses are substand- 
ard. Housing needs for miners caused by 
increased coal production have com- 
pounded the existing problems. Despite 
these conditions, Appalachia has not 
received a proportional share of federally 
assisted housing for low- and moderate- 
income families that has been available 
nationwide. This has been due to a num- 
ber of factors, principally: lack of insti- 
tutional capacity—private, public or non- 
profit—to undertake housing projects, 
coupled with limited technical assistance 
to help qualified organizations initiate 
and execute properly conceived projects: 
and a shortage of developable land cou- 
ple? with a rugged topography, creating 
unusually high site development costs 
which often make projects unfeasible. 

The section 207 Appalachian housing 
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fund has been designed to counter some 
of these factors. Section 207(e) provides 
technical assistance grants to States for 
encouragement of low- and moderate-in- 
come housing. States are working with 
local communities or private organiza- 
tions to help solve housing problems. Part 
of this effort involves providing encour- 
agement to private and nonprofit builders 
and developers through market informa- 
tion and in some cases, through State 
financing. One measure of the effective- 
ness of this program is seen in the opera- 
tions of the State housing agencies that 
have benefited from the Commission’s 
technical assistance. The Commission has 
assisted many of the Appalachian States 
to establish State housing programs, in- 
cluding South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently attended the 
dedication ceremony for a 16-unit hous- 
ing project located in Blacksburg near 
my hometown of Gaffney, in Cherokee 
County. This low- and moderate-income 
housing development was brought to life 
through services funded under the Ap- 
palachian section 207 program. These 
services were provided by a combination 
of State and local housing support agen- 
cies working through a sponsoring group 
consisting of the citizens of Blacksburg. 

A 20-unit project for the elderly is 
under construction in Walhalla, in 
Oconee County. Five more of these proj- 
ects are in process in the six counties of 
Appalachian South Carolina, with others 
in the planning stage. 

Thus, the Appalachian program is 
helping to provide much-needed housing 
in these more rural areas. This is a vital 
need and a vital program. I am pleased to 
support this program, and the extension 
of the authorizing legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
4073. It is clear that the Appalachian 
regional development programs have 
made solid achievements in meeting the 
goals Congress put forth in 1965. It is 
also evident that much remains to be 
done in Appalachia. The Appalachian 
Regional Development Act is in many 
respects a model for the Nation. Not only 
will the 13 States in Appalachia benefit 
from the extension of this unique pro- 
gram but the Nation as a whole will profit 
from the beginnings made here if con- 
tinued support and refinement of our 
efforts become a reality through the ex- 
tension legislation we are now con- 
sidering. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 4073, the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act Amendments 
of 1975. 

While the Appalachian Development 
Act is a laudable program, one worthy of 
continued support, I cannot cast a vote 
for legislation which includes author- 
ization for the construction of more 
highways. At a time when our Nation is 
facing a growing energy shortage prin- 
cipally caused by an overdependence on 
the automobile to satisfy our transporta- 
tion needs—it is absurd to feed and nur- 
ture this dependence with the construc- 
tion of additional miles of roadway. More 
roads can only result in a greater re- 
liance on the automobile and increased 
gasoline consumption. The time to stop 
this madness is now. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Jones) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
4073, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 3, 
of rule XXVII, and the prior announce- 
ment of the Chair, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill H.R. 4073, and that I may re- 
vise and extend my own remarks on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


EXECUTIVE PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 12) to amend title 3, United States 
Code, to provide for the protection of 
foreign diplomatic missions, to increase 
the size of the Executive Protective Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes, as amended 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the second sentence of section 202 of title 
3, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “and (7)” and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: “(7) foreign diplo- 
matic missions located in metropolitan areas 
(other than the District of Columbia) in 
the United States, and in its territories and 
possessions, where there are located twenty 
or more such missions headed by full-time 
career officers, except that such protection 
shall be provided only on the basis of ex- 
traordinary protective needs required and 
then only upon request of the affected 
metropolitan areas and (8)". 

(b) Section 202 (8) of title 3, United 
States Code, as renumbered by subsection 
(a) of this section, is amended by striking 
out “other”. 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 203 of title 
3, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “eight hundred and fifty” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “twelve hundred”. 

(ad) (1) Section 208 of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended by redesignating 
section 208 as section 209, and by inserting 
the following new section 208: 

“908. Reimbursement of State and 
governments. 

“In carrying out its functions pursuant 
to section 202 (1) and (8), the Secretary 
of the Treasury may utilize, with their 
consent, on a reimbursable basis, the serv- 
ices, personnel, equipment, and facilities of 
State and local governments, and is au- 
thorized to transfer funds made available 
pursuant to this chapter to such State and 
local governments as reimbursement in full 
for the utilization of such services, person- 
nel, equipment, and facilities.”. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 3 
of title 3 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out 
“208. Appropriation to carry out provisions.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


local 
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“208. Reimbursement of State and local gov- 
governments 
“209. Appropriation to carry out provisions.”. 

(e) The amendments made by subsections 
(a), (b), and (d) of this section shall take 
effect as of July 1, 1974. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(107) Director, United States Secret 
Service, Treasury Department.” 

(b) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(139) Deputy Director, United States 
Secret Service, Treasury Department.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5108(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (13); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (14) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end 
following new paragraph: 

“(15) the Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
ject to the standards and procedures pre- 
scribed by this chapter, may place an addi- 
tional ten positions in the United States 
Secret Service in GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Wyoming (Mr. Roncatio) is recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Idaho (Mr. Symms) is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, before I begin, I could not 
not help but notice the irony of the last 
vote, which will be deferred, but which 
carried with it great tribute from 
dozens of Members of the splendid 
purpose served by the Appalachian 
program over the last 20 or 30 years, 
and the fact that the strip miners 
have not restored the land the way they 
should have. I think it is symbolic to 
mention that on this day, when the 
President said he will again veto a simply 
excellent strip-mining bill that we 
labored on for 3 years. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12 amends existing 
law to permit expansion of the executive 
protective service and provides greater 
security for foreign diplomatic missions 
in the United States. 

Public Law 91-217, approved March 
19, 1970, changed the name of the White 
House Police to the Executive Protective 
Service and added the responsibility of 
protection for the foreign diplomatic 
missions located in the Washington 
metropolitan area and in other areas as 
the President may direct on a case-by- 
case basis when local authorities are not 
capable of providing the desired level of 
protection as the President might direct. 
The authorized strength of the Executive 
Protective Service was set at 850 officers. 
The addition of the protection of the 
foreign diplomatic missions to the duties 
of the force and the increase in its size 
were in recognition of the obligation of 
the United States as the host govern- 
ment, under international law and prac- 
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tice, to take reasonable precautions to 
assure the safety of foreign diplomatic 
missions and their personnel. 

The foreign missions division of the 
Executive Protective Service became op- 
erational during 1970. The condition that 
prompted the establishment of the for- 
eign missions division was growing street 
crime in the Washington, D.C., area. The 
Service considered that a force of 850 
uniformed officers could adequately fulfill 
the existing and added responsibility of 
the protection of foreign diplomatic mis- 
sions. Since that time, however, the rise 
in acts of political terrorism has in- 
creased the demand and need for such 
protective services, not only in the 
WashMgton area but in other cities 
which have a large number of foreign 
missions. This trend has continued, and 
H.R. 12 would authorize a force of 1,200 
officers, an increase of 350 over the 
present authorized level. 

From 1971 to 1974, requests from the 
State Department for these protective 
services have increased in the following 
manner: 

Fixed posts—72 to 171. 

Blair House details—8 to 15. 

Special protective attention—92 to 198. 

Diplomatic receptions—132 to 334. 

In addition, H.R. 12 provides the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with additional 
authority in cases of extraordinary pro- 
tective need to provide protection for 
“foreign diplomatic missions located in 
metropolitan areas—other than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—in the United States, 
and in its territories and possessions, 
where there are located 20 or more such 
missions headed by full-time career of- 
ficers.” Presently the following cities fall 
into this category: New York City; 
Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Hous- 
ton, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; and San 
Francisco, Calif. There must be a request 
from the affected metropolitan area, and 
the legislation would require the secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide the pro- 
tective forces of the Executive Protective 
Service or “utilize, with their consent, on 
a reimbursable basis, the services, per- 
sonnel, equipment, and facilities of State 
and local governments.” 

For the past 20 months, due to the 
continuing services of crisis in the Mid- 
dle East, Executive Protective Service of- 
ficers have been assigned to protective 
duties at various Arab, Israel, or other 
UN missions in New York City. 

H.R. 12 further provides for statutorily 
establishing the positions of director and 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Secret Serv- 
ice and 10 additional high level positions. 

In 1965 the Secret Service was reor- 
ganized as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Warren Commission. Since 
that time, the Secret Service has received 
significant increases in responsibilities, 
but has not received any additional allo- 
cation of upper level positions. The super- 
vision and implementation of security ar- 
rangements for all major Presidential 
and Vice Presidential candidates, for 
visiting heads of a foreign state of foreign 
government to the United States, as well 
as the direction of the Executive Protec- 
tive Service, demands the highst degree 
of Executive and administrative ability. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration 
of H.R. 12. 
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At the desk with the bill is an amend- 
ment which is necessitated by the fact 
that Public Law 93-552 approved on De- 
cember 27, 1974, amended section 202 


of title 3 by adding additional responsi-. 


bilities to the Executive Protective Serv- 
ice. These responsibilities involved the 
protection of the Vice President and his 
temporary official residence. The amend- 
ment makes minor technical amend- 
ments clarifying this previous modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished ranking 
member of the committee, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. HARSHA). 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like ‘to point out to this House that ap- 
proximately 15 minutes ago was the first 
time that I had any indication or knowl- 
edge whatsoever that the Administration 
opposed this legislation. My information 
was absolutely to the contrary. 

Last year we reported this bill out, 
and it was introduced in different form. 
The administration appeared and testi- 
fied at that time, raising several objec- 
tions and offering several amendments. 
The Committee on Public Works con- 
sidered those amendments and modified 
the bill in an effort to meet every objec- 
tion that the administration had to the 
bill at that time. 

Subsequently, because of the urge for 
adjournment and the press of business 
in the last three or four days, we were 
unable to call this bill up. It was fully 
intended to call it up, but because of the 
hectic schedule in the final moments 
before adjournment, we decided to call it 
off and to bring it up again this year. 

Again this year we had hearings. The 
administration’s representatives testified 
with respect to this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let me read to my col- 
leagues from the record. This question 
was asked by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. RONCALIO). 

Mr, Director, are you in favor of the legis- 
lation of the bill as now drafted? 


That is after the amendments were 
put in it that the administration wanted. 

Mr. Hill, who is the Director of the 
Protective Service, said: 

Yes, we are. 


Subsequently, in the testimony Mr. 
RowncaLio said again: 


I would like the Record to show that each 
of you three gentlemen. 


He was referring to Mr. Drescher, who 
was Chief of the Executive Protective 
Agency, and Mr. Hill of the Protective 
Service, together with Mr. David Mac- 
Donald, who is the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury for Enforcement Oper- 
ations and Traffic Affairs—Mr. RoncaLio 
said: 

I would like the Record to show that each 
of you three gentlemen favor the legislation 
in the numbers you are asking for. 


And Mr. MacDonald, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, replied: 
Yes, 


Members of the House, I do not know 
how we could get it any more clear that 
the administration supported this legis- 
lation, and yet they reported to the Re- 
publican Conference for the Legislative 
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Digest at the last moment, through some 
intrigueing arrangement, that they now 
opposed it. 

In the first place they are objecting 
that the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury should have responsibility for 
assigning the EPS personnei. 

Mr. Speaker, they ought to read the 
bill, because that is exactly what the bill 
provides for. To come up here at the last 
moment before the hanging and raise 
an objection is, in my judgment, no way 
to handle legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for this 
legislation. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take a moment to congratulate and 
commend my colleague, the ranking Re- 
publican member, for the statement he 
has made, and for the help that gentle- 
man has given us in the committee hear- 
ings. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. An- 
DERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in full support of H.R. 12 
and commend the honorable TENO RON- 
caLio, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, for the 
excellent manner in which he has han- 
dled this proposal. 

H.R. 12 has been given extensive-hear- 
ings, considerable input has been received 
from nationwide leaders in the field of 
law enforcement, and I believe all objec- 
tionable features have been worked out. 

Mr. Speaker, law enforcement activi- 
ties, including the protection of foreign 
diplomatic missions outside the metro- 
politan area of the District of Columbia, 
have always been the responsibility of 
local police departments, and I believe 
we should not extend this authority to 
the Executive Protection Service, unless, 
of course, the local government officials 
request EPS personnel. 

The protection of foreign missions out- 
side of the District of Columbia metro- 
politan area is a matter appropriately 
under the jurisdiction of the various 
local law enforcement agencies and in 
some instances, can be more readily 
handled by them. Since local law en- 
forcement officials have their own sources 
of intelligence and information for their 
own areas and are in close touch with 
their communities, their authority to 
protect official foreign persons and prop- 
erty within their jurisdiction should not 
be and is not preempted, nor usurped in 
any way, and only with local consent 
should the EPS assume such respon- 
sibilities. 

Thus, the intent of the language in 
the original report of the House Commit- 
tee og Public Works—No. 91-703—which 
confines Executive Protection Service 
activities outside the District of Columbia 
area to only those “situations of extraor- 
dinary gravity, where the local police is 
totally incapable of providing a level of 
protection deemed essential to the inter- 
national integrity of the United States” 
remains unchanged, except with the ap- 
proval of the local government officials. 

As a result, prior to the introduction 
of Executive Protection Service person- 
nel into any metropolitan area outside 
the Washington, D.C., area on a per- 
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manent basis, the committee feels that 
the local governmental officials should 
be consulted and given the option of 
receiving Federal reimbursement for the 
services provided by local police agen- 
cies and/or accepting a contingent of 
Executive Protection Service personnel 
in order to protect foreign diplomatic 
missions. 

Mr. Speaker, I contacted most of the 
police chiefs of cities with consulates 
located in their areas, and I received 
an interesting series of answers to ques- 
tions regarding the Executive Protective 
Service. 

I found that most of the chiefs of 
police that answered our questions were 
opposed to having the EPS in their 
area. They emphasized that local police 
departments could do a better job in 
providing protection to consulates, but 
suggested that local government should 
be compensated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. Speaker, the following chart in- 
dicates the answers of the police chiefs 
from the seven cities with 40 or more 
consulates in their area: 


REPLIES TO LETTERS TO POLICE CHIEFS ASKING THEIR 
VIEWS ON EXTENDING THE EXECUTIVE PROTECTIVE SERV- 
ICE TO THEIR CITIES 


Number 
of con- 
sulates 

(approx- 
imate) 


City Position 


New York 
Los Angeles 


For EPS; but most concerned 
about reimbursement. 
Against EPS; for reimburse- 
ment. 

Against EPS. 

Prefers guards to police; 
stresses local control. 

Against EPS; for reimburse- 
ment. 

For either. 

Against EPS; for reimburse- 
ment. 


San Francisco 
Chicago. 


New Orleans 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to enclose 
for the Recorp letters from Chief of Po- 
lice Davis of Los Angeles; Michael J. 
Codd, police commissioner for the city 
of New York; James M. Rochford, super- 
intendent of police for the city of Chi- 
cago; and Clarence B. Giarrusso, super- 
intendent of police for the city of New 
Orleans: 

Los ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 2, 1974. 

Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 

Representative, 35th District, House of Rep- 
resentatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Thank you for your 
recent letter relative to the expansion of 
the Executive Protective Service. 

We enthusiastically support the position 
which you expressed last year regarding the 
expansion of that police force. 

Los Angeles, which is second only to New 
York City in the number of Consulates lo- 
cated in this area, has established a har- 
monious working relation with the Consular 
Officers through the years. My Chief of Staff 
serves as Liaison Officer with the Consular 
Corps. 

We believe we ere better qualified to an- 
ticipate and evaluate the needs for protec- 
tion than administrative offices located in 
Washington, D.C. or Sacramento. We evalu- 
ate these requests for police service and de- 
termine whether there is an actual need or 
whether the presence of officers in uniform 
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would merely add to the prestige of the of- 
fice or to the ceremonial atmosphere of some 
social event. 

There is no question that our system of 
law enforcement is difficult for representa- 
tives of foreign governments to understand, 
but we believe that face-to-face meetings 
between members of our Staff and members 
of the Corps is infinitely more effective in 
bridging this gap than any amount of liaison 
with an office in Washington. We believe it 
is more economical to meet the actual secu- 
rity needs of the Corps for executive protec- 
tion from our existing staff of officers than 
it would be to maintain a separate staff on a 
standby basis which would be large enough 
to cope with any emergency. 

Maintaining these protective services for 
representatives of foreign governments does 
place a financial burden on local govern- 
ment. We would welcome your help in se- 
curing reimbursement from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. Davis, 
Chief of Police. 
THE Crry or NEw YORK 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y., July 9, 1974. 
Hon, GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: For the 
past several years, New York City has sought 
to persuade the Federal Government to meet 
its responsibility to provide police protec- 
tion to the United Nations and to foreign 
consulates within the City. Prior to the 
creation of the Executive Protective Service, 
we sought reimbursement for our excess 
police expenditures, amounting to $2 million 
annually. Recently, we have requested that 
the Executive Protective Service be perman- 
ently assigned to New York City to assume 
such responsibility. 

Since under Public Law 91-217 the Presi- 
dent may direct EPS personnel to protect 
foreign missions outside the D.C. area on “a 
case-by-case basis”, such assignments have 
been made on three occasions. EPS officers 
assisted in protection for the United Na- 
tions’ 25th anniversary and in 1971 they came 
during the police job action. The third oc- 
casion was assignment of EPS officers in 
the aftermath of the 1972 Munich tragedy 
to guard the missions, consulates and other 
officers of Middle Eastern nations and West 
Germany. 

We are acutely aware of the Administra- 
tion's opposition to extending EPS protec- 
tion on a full-time basis for foreing em- 
bassies in New York City. In 1971, then 
Under Secretary of State Eliot Richardson 
stated that such full-time assignment would 
be illegal in light of the report of the House 
Committee on Public Works (No. 91-703) 
which stated that the use of EPS outside of 
Washington is limited “only to situations of 
extraordinary gravity, where the local police 
is totally incapable of providing a level of 
protection deemed essential to the inter- 
national integrity of the United States... 
This additional authority is not, .. . a sub- 
stitute for the responsibility of local forces 
to provide a protection for consulates, the 
United Nations, and similar foreign delega- 
tions within the United States.” Mr. Richard- 
son concluded that Congressional prohibi- 
tion prevented the permanent assignment 
of EPS officers to New York City. 

We are also very much aware of the deep 
concern on the part of many Members of 
Congress, such as yourself, about the danger 
of creating a national police force. In light 
of these realities, the City still seeks reim- 
bursement for police expenditures for pro- 
tection of foreign missions. The City has 
long felt that the cost of protecting these 
missions and foreign dignitaries should not 
be the burden of the people of New York 
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City alone, since it is rightfully a national 
obligation. 

I might point out that in 1972, Congress 
enacted, and the President signed Public 
Law 92-539, (H.R. 15883) which makes it a 
federal crime to harrass, intimidate, coerce, 
and commit acts of violence against foreign 
Officials, their families and property. 

In a letter to the Vice President, dated 
August 5, 1971, the then Attorney General 
and Secretary of State endorsed the legis- 
lation. In doing so, they jointly stated “‘Pro- 
vision for increased protection of diplomatic, 
consular and other foreign government per- 
sonnel and their families permits direct dis- 
charge by the United States of its interna- 
tional obligations as a host country.” 

It seems that assumptions of the cost of 
enforcement of the above law and protec- 
tion against such crimes would be a logical 
extension of the obligation of the Federal 
Government. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. Copp, 
Police Commissioner. 


Orry oF CHICAGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
Chicago, Ill., May 2, 1974. 
Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
House of Repesentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I share your 
concern regarding actions which may ulti- 
mately erode the authority and ability of 
local police agencies to provide police sery- 
ices to all citizens of their communities. 

The type of protection service needed to 
safeguard embassies, consulates, and so 
forth, would seem to require a guard type 
operation as opposed to one involving full 
police powers. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the ideal situation would be for the 
Federal Government to appropriate funds 
for local governments to employ and train 
security guards. Naturally, enabling congres- 
sional legislation would be required. 

An alternative proposal would be to use 
local policemen with reimbursement by the 
Federal Government. However, this approach 
would be less desirable in terms of: (1) 
costs, as salaries of fully trained police offi- 
cers are higher than security guards, and 
(2) reduction of services to the community, 
as police officers would be taken from their 
primary function which is to serve and pro- 
tect all members of the community. 

I hope my comments are helpful to you 
and your committee. If I can be of further 
assistance, please contact me again. 

Sincerely, 
James M. ROCHFORD, 
Superintendent of Police. 


Crry or NEW ORLEANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
New Orleans, La., May 1, 1974. 
Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ANDERSON: Thank you for your 
letter of April 18, 1974. 

I concur with your position of opposing a 
national police force, and it is my opinion 
that this city could handle the guarding of 
foreign consulates. On the other hfnd, New 
Orleans is currently experiencing an auster- 
ity program and this is another task we could 
not assume. 

I appreciate the opportunity to express 
my views in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE B. GIARRUSSO, 
Superintendent of Police. 


Mr, Speaker, I repeat, H.R. 12 has had 
full hearings; has been well-debated; 
has had the objective features worked 
out; and I believe now deserves our 
support. 
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I urge an “aye” vote for the passage 
of H.R. 12. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 12, a bill to provide addi- 
tional executive protective service, to in- 
crease the size of this service, and pro- 
vide for reimbursement for services per- 
formed by local governments in connec- 
tion with protection of foreign missions. 
There have been numerous and diverse 
opinions regarding provisions contained 
in this bill. Some of these differences 
have been resolved. The committee re- 
ported an identical bill last December, 
but because of the lack of time, it was not 
brought to the floor. 

Briefly, this bill provides for executive 
protective service in metropolitan areas 
other than the District of Columbia 
where there are located 20 or more for- 
eign diplomatic missions. This service 
shall be provided only on the basis of 
extraordinary protective needs and then 
only upon the request of the affected 
local areas. 

Existing authority allows Executive 
Protective Service to be used on a case- 
by-case basis where the need exists. By 
way of example, EPS personnel have 
recently been assigned to the city of New 
York because of the heightened political 
tension in the Mid-East, resulting in nu- 
merous demonstrations and political 
confrontations. We recognize the need 
for authority to allow the Executive Pro- 
tective Service to be used in emergency 
situations, even though the locality may 
not request such service. 

This bill also provides for reimburse- 
ment to local and State governments in 
connection with the protection of foreign 
missions in their respective jurisdictions. 
These cities experience a financial 
burden in providing protection beyond 
that provided by the EPS. In ways this 
reimbursement would be a relative sav- 
ings to the United States since local 
police could carry out the required func- 
tion of guarding and protecting foreign 
diplomats and missions, thus alleviating 
the need to supply Executive Protective 
Service personnel to do the same task, 
Local enforcement officials know the 
territory and can more efficiently pro- 
tect foreign missions. 

Finally, this bill provides for 10 super- 
grade positions to administer the Execu- 
tive Protective Service. This provision 
was written in cooperation with the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. It establishes supergrade positions 
for the administration of the EPS. This 
language is needed to recognize the top 
personnel in their official capacity. 

I believe this bill to be a workable piece 
of legislation; it is a product of lengthy 
debate and discussion in committee. In 
conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
prior to the introduction of any Execu- 
tive Service personnel into any metro- 
politan area outside the District of 
Columbia, local governmental officials 
should be consulted and given the option 
of receiving Federal reimbursement for 
the service provided. It provides for EPS 
service to these local governments but 
does not require such service either on 
the part of the Federal Government or on 
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the part of the local governments. I urge 
passage of this bill. 

It should be pointed out that the ad- 
ministration testified in favor of the bill 
at the hearings of the committee. I know 
of no opposition by the administration 
to this bill until a few minutes ago. I 
understand they favor the goals but op- 
pose the bill. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this measure of which Iam a 
sponsor. In 1970, the Congress converted 
the White House Police into the Execu- 
tive Protective Service, and added to its 
duties the protection of foreign diplo- 
matic missions located in the District of 
Columbia. The authorized size of the 
Service was increased at the time this 
extra responsibility was added. 

The protection of foreign missions and 
personnel represents a long-standing ob- 
ligation imposed on a host country by 
both international law and practice. The 
host country must take all necessary 
precautions to assure the safety of the 
missions and their personnel. The 1970 
act recognized that this obligation should 
be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, rather than by the city of Wash- 
ington alone. The bill before us today 
continues this policy, and recognizes that 
the Federal interest in protecting for- 
eign officials and missions exists whether 
they are located in Washington or in 
other areas of the United States. 

The bill adds to the responsibilities of 
the Executive Protection Service the 
safeguarding of foreign missions in those 
cities in which 20 or more such missions 
are located. Included among these cities 
are New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Houston, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco. Recent international incidents in 
the Middle East, Cyprus, Eastern Europe, 
and other parts of the world have re- 
sulted in large demonstrations, violence, 
and the threat of violence against the 
missions of several countries. The six 
noted cities have had to bear the sub- 
stantial costs of providing protection 
during these incidents on their own. 
Unfortunately, there is every indication 
that such periods of tension will con- 
tinue. This bill is therefore necessary to 
relieve the burden now placed on these 
cities, and to guarantee that adequate 
protection is maintained. The increase 
in the number of positions in the Service, 
for which H.R. 12 provides, is appropriate 
to meet its expanded responsibilities. 

It was noted earlier that other govern- 
ments have expressed concern regarding 
the protection of their missions in the 
United States. They have indicated that 
this protection must be guaranteed, if 
we are to expect our foreign missions and 
personnel to be adequately protected. 

During the extensive hearings which 
the Public Works Subcommittee on 
Buildings and Grounds held during the 
last session, and then again during this 
session, the administration expressed its 
support for the measure as a means of 
providing the necessary guarantees. Un- 
der the legislation, the cost and responsi- 
bility of furnishing protection in other 
than ordinary circumstances will be un- 
dertaken by the Executive Protection 
Service. This change will result in a more 
equitable and effective means for fur- 
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nishing this protection, and I therefore 
strongly support it. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Bracer) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this measure. I commend the 
gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. Ron- 
CALIO), the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, for his effective work in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of this legislation 
will relieve the city of New York of one 
of its most costly and persistent fiscal 
nuisances, namely the cost of protecting 
certain foreign officials in times of ex- 
traordinary protective needs. 

Specifically this bill allows the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide local goy- 
ernment who have responsibility for pro- 
tecting foreign officials with reimburse- 
ment costs for law enforcement expense 
incurred in time of special protective 
needs. While this bill also allows the Sec- 
retary to deploy auxiliary enforcement 
personnel from the ranks of the EPS, this 
is a seldom utilized procedure, and for the 
city of New York's purposes, the reim- 
bursement costs are far more important. 

I have long been opposed to the city 
government having to provide this spe- 
cial protection without assistance from 
the Federal Government. It is a practice 
which is estimated to drain some $2.5 
million annually from the city’s treasury. 
I have sponsored legislation in each of 
my 6 years in Congress which called 
for those reimbursements costs to be pro- 
vided, I am especially gratified that we 
are now on the verge of relieving the city 
of New York one less fiscal headache in 
a time when the city is suffering from an 
acute financial migrane. 

Iam also pleased to note that this leg- 
islation is retroactive to July 1, 1974. 
This will mean that the city of New York 
will be able to be reimbursed for the full 
$750,000 they were forced to shell out to 
protect President Arafat of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization when he 
addressed the United Nations last fall. 

This bill also provides for increased 
protection of foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington and New York through an in- 
crease in the size of the executive pro- 
tection service. These facilities and their 
personnel have become the favorite tar- 
gets of terrorists who bomb, vandalize 
and even kidnap embassy personnel. Just 
2 weekends ago, two separate bombs 
were exploded in embassies in downtown 
Washington. Earlier this year the Am- 
bassador from the Philippines was held 
hostage by a distraught individual un- 
happy with the Philippine Government. 
This increased protection will hopefully 
cut back on these acts and insure better 
safety for the personnel at the various 
embassies. 

This Nation has a legal responsibility 
to provide protection to foreign officials 
working and visiting in our Nation. We 
have not shirked this responsibility and 
in fact in light of the turbulent interna- 
tional scene we are now prepared to ex- 
pand our efforts. In areas like New York 
City they have also assumed these re- 
sponsibilities willingly. Yet many may 
not realize what a multifaceted opera- 
tion it is to provide this special security. 
Protection must be extended from the 
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moment of arrival to the moment of de- 
parture. Many of these operations begin 
at La Guardia Airport which is located 
in my congressional district. To provide 
the necessary personnel at the airport to 
protect a visiting foreign dignitary re- 
quires a deployment of several hundred 
policemen who normally would be as- 
signed to protect the citizens of Queens. 
This shift leaves the citizens vulnerable 
for the minutes or hours involved in the 
operation. This combined with the fact 
that their city tax moneys are being used 
to fund this protection has left many 
New Yorkers embittered. It has now be- 
come a fiscal impossibility for New York 
taxpayers and their government to con- 
tinue to assume the costs of extending 
protection for the many foreign officials 
who must receive special consideration. 
This legislation is cognizant of both these 
points and deserves the immediate ap- 
proval of the House today. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite sure the objections handed to me 
about 1 minute before the session today 
would not have been prepared in view 
of the testimony we received from the 
highest officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment approving and requesting this leg- 
islation. I am certain this can be worked 
out in some manner with the adminis- 
tration personnel who, I think, were pre- 
empting a role in speaking on this leg- 
islation. 

I suppose in every type of police-secu- 
rity operation, whether uniformed, mili- 
tary, covert, worldwide or domestic, of a 
peace-keeping role, the first concern is 
the basic safety for the lives involved. I 
think that is what the police depart- 
ments and Secret Service are trying to 
tell us when they request these addi- 
tional 166 personnel for the missions 
mentioned. I think providing the re- 
quested authority is the least we can do. 
Certainly I do not think $6 million to 
$8 million which will be authorized over 
the next 6 years is unreasonable or out 
of order. 

I would not want frankly to oppose 
this type of legislation, considering the 
hatreds that still burn—regrettably—in 
this civilized world of ours. I do not like 
to see too many signs of a police state 
either, It is unfortunate we find so many 
policemen and guards and armed men 
are necessary, but it is a sign of our 
times. 

I think we are considerably less prone 
to violence and assassination in this 
decade than in the last. With good 
cooperation and the work of our profes- 
sionals whose duty it is to protect the 
lives of public officials, the next decade 
can be better than this and we can go 
on with dignity and carry out our role in 
progress and cooperation with the other 
peaceful nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this 
bill with the amendment. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. BAUMAN) . 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested to hear the gentleman from Wy- 
oming list the cities which will benefit 
from this legislation. If I am not mis- 
taken, they include New York, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
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cisco, and Houston, Tex., by definition 
any city that has 20 or more such foreign 
missions or consulates within its borders. 


The bill is misnamed. It is not for the- 


Executive Protection Service, it is the 
Metropolitan Police Subsidy Act for the 
cities which benefit. This bill removes the 
necessity of the local taxpayers and the 
governments of those six cities to pay for 
this kind of protection, which they 
should offer to anyone, foreign, Ameri- 
can, or local citizens, and, instead, places 
those expenses on the backs of all the 
taxpayers of the United States to the 
tune of $22.7 million, as I calculate the 
authority in this bill. 

Just so there is no question as to what 
interpretation the administration places 
on this bill, I read to the Members from 
today’s House Republican Conference 
Legislative Digest, which is prepared on 
the authority of JoHN B. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Republican Conference, after 
consultation with the administration. 
Here is what the administration’s view 
is: 

While the administration endorses the goal 
of this bill, it opposes H.R, 12 in its pres- 
ent form. The administration could support 
this bill if it were changed to eliminate 
the provision for reimbursement of local gov- 
ernment expenses (with the exception of 
U.N. expenses in New York), eliminate the 
statutory establishment of 10 super-grade 
positions, and assure that the President or 
the Secretary of the Treasury has sole re- 
sponsibility for assigning EPS personnel. 


So much for the administration posi- 
tion. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I will yield. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Regarding the third 
objection in the views alluded to, all an 
objector would have to do is read the bill, 
for precisely the sole responsibility for 
assigning EPS personnel is with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; so whoever pre- 
pared the objections did not do a very 
good job. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I hope the gentleman 
would be willing to meet the other ob- 
jections stated by the administration. If 
the gentleman will read a little further, 
we see the major justification of this 
bill on page 3 of the physical danger to 
individuals, particularly those involved 
in such activities as representing their 
Government abroad. We all know that. 

In the second paragraph on page 3 of 
the report, we find the following inci- 
dents were reported by foreign embassies 
in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan 
area during the period from August 20, 
1970, to August 31, 1973: Twenty-five 
breaking and enterings; 4 bombings; 
92 bomb threats; 6 assaults; and 24 lar- 
cenies; all involving foreign embassies or 
consulates. 

Now, that covers a 3-year period, That 
is not even one-tenth of the violent crim- 
inal activity that occurred on “Human 
Kindness Day” a week or two ago in 
Washington, when more than 500 crimes 
were committed against individuals who 
were out for nothing better than to enjoy 
a rock concert on a weekend afternoon. 

If the justification for spending Fed- 
eral taxpayer’s money is this kind of 
criminal activity, we ought to be pour- 
ing billions of dollars into the District 
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of Columbia Police Force to meet the 
crime problem right here in Washington, 
D.C. 

I suggest that we cannot do that and 
we should not do that. This city ought to 
take care of its own problems as should 
all others. The U.S. Park Service ought 
to take care of its problems. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer has no obligation to finance 
such police problems all over the United 
States and in these six cities. 

One of the reasons cited for needing 
this bill is the disturbances which at- 
tend the visits to the U.N. by little gun- 
toting thugs like Arafat, who was invited 
to the United Nations to speak. Our tax- 
payers are supposed to pay New York 
City for his protection. Well, I am in 
sympathy with taxpayers of New York 
City who have to suffer that kind of an 
affront. But it was the United Nations 
which, through Secretary Waldheim, re- 
fused to aid the Vietnam refugee evacu- 
ation. He said it was not within their 
purview; that the U.N. had no authority 
to assist in Vietnam. 

Now, in addition to the millions of dol- 
lars given to the U.N. by the U.S., Ameri- 
can taxpayers now are asked to give more 
money for police protection for the kind 
of international circus we see often re- 
peated under U.N. auspices. 

I suggest that with all the budgetary 
problems we have in this country and the 
needs that must be met, this bill is pretty 
low on the totem pole of priorities. It 
comes up under a suspension of the rules. 
It ought to be defeated. There is no ne- 
cessity for asking the taxpayers of Mary- 
land, Minnesota, or Idaho to share this 
kind of burden. All these local cities gain 
benefits from the presence of foreign 
consulates. That ought to be enough. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to respond to the arguments raised 
by the gentleman from Maryland. He 
knows I did not propose this legislation. 
It was requested by the administration. 
So I would thank him to direct his re- 
marks to the administration and if the 
administration does not want the bill, so 
be it; but we are men of reason and we 
are a lawmaking body. We have testi- 
mony before us from the top spokesmen 
who are charged by the laws of the land 
for the protection of the life of the Presi- 
dent, Assassination has been attempted 
on at least three Presidents in my life- 
time. The Executive Protective Service 
must guard the President, Vice President, 
and members of the executive depart- 
ment, visitors to and from the White 
House, officials who visit our country 
from any nation on Earth and who are 
hosted by us, whether in the Blair House 
or other facilities. These facilities may 
well be on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land or from Cheyenne, Wyo., for all I 
know. So it is a question of the will of 
the Congress. If we do not listen to the 
testimony of those who are in charge of 
the Treasury Office of Protective Service, 
it is our responsibility. 

The difference is this. I would say to 
my good friend from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman), with whom I serve on another 
committee. If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILLIP BURTON), our ma- 
jority caucus leader, would have had a 
meeting this morning and come out with 
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a resolution from the caucus saying that 
New York City demanded 500 more of- 
ficers on its police department to De re- 
imbursed by the Federal Treasury, be- 
cause city finances are not sufficient, 
then, I think the gentleman’s opposition 
would be sound. That is why I think the 
observation attributed to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) this 
morning is not appropriate. Obviously, 
someone would have called the Treasury 
Department and made a timely objec- 
tion. 

I think the Treasury would have ré- 
quested the committee not proceed with 
this biil. 

So, I hope the gentleman’s objection 
to the bill will not prevail. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, my objec- 
tions to this bill go well beyond the ad- 
ministration’s position. That has never 
been a telling factor in making up my 
mind on any legislation. The people in 
my district want lower taxes, not more 
Federal handouts for New York City. I 
will give you an example. The people of 
Queen Anne County in Maryland pay 
their share of taxes and provide local 
protection for the Russians’ beautiful 
estate which was once owned by John 
Raskob, the former Democratic national 
chairman. The Russians live over there 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland in the 
summertime, but our local sheriff and 
State police protect them from any prob- 
lems that may arise—not from our folks, 
because we are happy to see the Com- 
munists spending capitalistic money in 
our area. We are not upset, but we do 
provide police protection for them, with- 
out asking for Federal aid. 

That is what ought to be done any- 
where across this country. By the way, 
the gentleman has never told me why he 
needs to authorize 10 supergrades at 
$30,000 plus each to manage 350 more 
officers. They are not going to see a su- 
pergrader walking up and down the street 
protecting the Soviet Embassy are they? 

Mr. RONCALIO. We might find that 
a few supergraders have the guts to reach 
out and put some crime down when com- 
mitted. I drove around the Washington 
Monument an hour after the events hap- 
pened to which the gentleman alluded. 
If supergraders can lead police action in 
this country, it would be good. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, there was 
one other point brought out in the testi- 
mony which I think is important to the 
consideration of this bill. In response to 
a question about the possibility of there 
being a quid pro quo in case we did not 
approve this service, would some of the 
foreign nations, for instance, respond by 
not providing services to our missions 
overseas. The answer was yes. We could 
not get any definite answer as to who 
had said this, but I think the testimony 
is in the Recorp, and supports this pos- 
sibility. 

Mr. RONCALIO. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to quote from the testimony of the 
officials who requested this legislation: 
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I am in full agreement with establishing 
the additional high level positions in the 
U.S. Secret Service. A review of the higher 
level positions in that Agency indicates that 
there have been no additional supergrade 
positions allocated to the Secret Service since 
the reorganization in 1965. However, since 
that time the Service has had significant in- 
creases in responsibilities including several 
whole new program areas. 


I hope my friend from Maryland is 
listening. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to conclude 
by saying that I hope all my colleagues 
would follow the leadership of the senior 
members on the committee on the other 
side of the aisle who do recommend this 
legislation. This is not the time for this 
country to shortchange protection of any 
of its consular and embassy Officials, or 
to shortchange security for those visiting 
us from any nation on Earth. We are in 
a sensitive time right now in the history 
of this beloved Republic, whatever we 
can do to assure orderly relationships 
with all nations on Earth is to be desired. 
I think this legislation should be passed, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, my ob- 
jections to this bill are the same as my 
objections to the last bill, and that is 
to the procedure under which it is being 
handled rather than to the substance of 
the bill. Again, we have a rather impor- 
tant bill that authorizes the expenditure 
of $23 million of the taxpayers’ money; 
that creates 10 additional supergrade po- 
sitions, and we are handling it under a 
procedure which prohibits amendment 
and which very distinctly restricts our 
ability to debate this bill. Mr. Speaker, we 
have abused the suspension process. 

We have used it because it is conven- 
ient and expedient when we do not think 
there is much objection to a bill, and 
really that is not what it is there for. We 
certainly need better rules to govern the 
use of this particular process. When 
there is as much objection to a bill as 
we have seen with the first two we dealt 
with today, it is absolutely unfair to all 
of the Members and to their rights as 
Members of this body to deny them the 
ee ig to operate under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I do object to the process. 
I regret that it takes place on two of the 
bills handled by the great Committee on 
Public Works, because their work is nor- 
mally superior anc they are particularly 
careful about bringing good pieces of 
legislation to the floor. 

Again, I do not complain about the 
substance, but the procedure denies the 
basic rights to Members of this House 
on important legislation; and, therefore, 
I shall vote against the bill, and I urge 
other Members to do so, so that we can 
establish some law and order in the pro- 
cedures of this House which will not deny 
to the Members their rights. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL., I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his remarks, and 
associate with him. 
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Mr. Speaker, I also would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
BAUMAN). 

I think it is a breach of the proce- 
due in this House to pass this bill in this 
way, but also it is putting the support on 
the wrong end, so far as any kind of law 
enforcement is concerned. We should be 
taking away supergrades if we want to 
do something to aid this country. This 
country is full of supergrades. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL) has taken the posi- 
tion he has. I can, of course, see where a 
bill might well have need for the amend- 
atory process. When one looks at a bill 
involving additional members of the 
Secret Service, a matter of about $5 mil- 
lion a year, $14 million in the second 
year, I do not think that is an abuse of 
the amendatory process for such mat- 
ters to proceed under suspension of the 
rules. 

However, I respect the views that the 
gentleman has given. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to pursue that and ask the gentleman 
from Wyoming a question. 

Does the gentleman really think there 
is any place at this time, when we have 
1 out of every 6 people now working for 
the Government, that we need more 
supergrades? 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be glad to do with more supergrades 
tomorrow if they could design a policy 
no longer requiring OPEC aid. If we 
could balance the budget, I think that 
would justify supergraders tomorrow. 

I am in full agreement with establish- 
ing the additional high level positions in 
the U.S. Secret Service. A review of the 
higher level positions in that agency in- 
dicates that there have been no addi- 
tional supergrade positions allocated to 
the Secret Service since the reorganiza- 
tion in 1965. However, since that time the 
Service has had significant increases in 
responsibilities, including several whole 
new program areas. 

The Warren Commission in 1964 made 
several recommendations with respect to 
improvements in the protection of the 
President that needed to be implemented. 
In addition, several new duties and re- 
sponsibilities were added to the functions 
of the Secret Service. Legislation enacted 
since 1965 has extended Secret Service 
protection to a former President and his 
wife during his lifetime; the protection 
of the widow of a former President, and 
the children of a former President until 
they reach 16 years of age. In 1968, Pub- 
lic Law 90-331 added the responsibility 
of protecting all major Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates. Two years 
later the Service was assigned the re- 
sponsibility for supervising the newly es- 
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tablished Executive Protective Service 
covered in this bill which proposes in- 
creasing the authorized level of the force 
to 1,200 uniformed officers. 

In 1971, Public Law 91-651 assigned 
the Service the duty of protecting visit- 
ing heads of foreign states or govern- 
ments and, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, other distinguished visitors to the 
United States and official representatives 
of the United States performing special 
missions abroad. In the current year, the 
Service was given the responsibility of 
protecting the wife and family of the 
Vice President. 

In order to cope with these increased 
responsibilities, the Congress has in- 
creased significantly the manpower re- 
sources of the Secret Service. Since 1965, 
the number of employees has risen from 
less than 900 to an authorized level of 
over 3,100 in the current fiscal year. 

The highest degree of executive and 
administrative ability is essential to cope 
effectively with the demands placed upon 
the Secret Service because of its ex- 
panded responsibilities. These have not 
been the result of normal program in- 
crease, but rather the assignment of 
highly important and entirely new mis- 
sions of both national and international 
significance. It is obvious that such addi- 
tional protective responsibilities, plus the 
increasing complexities of law enforce- 
ment in a climate of growing criminal 
and terrorist activities, have severely in- 
creased the requirements placed upon 
these executives. The additional higher 
level positions contained in this bill 
should help alleviate this situation. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
criticize the gentleman, nor did I really 
criticize the bill very much, because I 
have not had much time to look at it. I 
have been very critical of the process. I 
think when we have millions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money to spend, it is an 
outrage that we do not give the Members 
a chance to debate it fully and to amend 
it. I really mean no criticism of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming (Mr. RONCALIO) 
of course. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. Ron- 
caLro) desire to yield himself further 
time? The gentleman has 1 more min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask all Members to please consider 
voting for this legislation. We believe it 
is proper, and urgent; otherwise, we 
would not have presented it. We think it 
is good legislation. We think it is neces- 
sary and important. It was asked for last 
year and it was revived this year. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Public Works 
and Transportation Committee has held 
extensive hearings on the bill and the 
legislation was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

With the passage of H.R. 12 we would 
fulfill the most basic requirement of the 
Executive Protective Service—addi- 
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tional manpower. Manpower who will be 
trained and equipped to handle the awe- 
some responsibility with which they are 
charged. 

An environment cannot be secure 
when there are not enough police officers 
available to cover the assignment. 

If we are to expect the best security 
possible for the President of the United 
States and for the members of our dip- 
lomatic corps, then we must provide the 
resources necessary to effect this secu- 
rity, 

We cannot afford to sublimate the se- 
curity of our foreign diplomatic mission, 
if we are to expect similar security for 
American diplomatic missions abroad. 

In addition, H.R. 12 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to utilize, with 
their consent, on a reimbursable basis, in 
those cases in which the Secretary does 
not provide the services of the EPS, the 
services and personnel of State and local 
governments. The Secretary is author- 
ized to transfer funds to such State and 
local governments as reimbursement. 

Federal interest in protecting foreign 
diplomatic officials located in foreign 
missions exists, of course, whether such 
missions are located in Washington, 
D.C., or in other areas of the United 
States. Moreover, developments since the 
passage of the 1970 act have demon- 
strated that the need for protective serv- 
ices may arise not only in the Washing- 
ton area but wherever there is a substan- 
tial number of foreign missions. As this 
need has increased—and it threatens to 
increase still further, local communities 
can no longer bear the cost of what is 
essentially a Federal obligation. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration 
of H.R. 12. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 12. 

The House Public Works and Trans- 
portation Committee has held extensive 
hearings on the bill and the legislation 
was reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee. 

With the passage of H.R. 12 we would 
fy-sill the most basic requirement of the 
Exucutive Protective Service—additional 
manpower. Manpower who will be 
trained and equipped to handle the awe- 
some responsibility with which they are 
charged. 

An environment cannot be secure when 
there are not enough police officers avail- 
able to cover the assignment. 

If we are to expect the best security 
possible for the President of the United 
States and for the members of our diplo- 
matic corps, then we must provide the 
resources necessary to effect this secu- 
rity. 

We cannot afford to sublimate the 
security of our foreign diplomatic mis- 
sion, if we are to expect similar security 
for American diplomatic missions 
abroad. 

In addition, H.R. 12 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to utilize, with 
their consent, on a reimburseable basis, 
in those cases in which the Secretary 
does not provide the services of the EPS, 
the services and personnel of State and 
local governments. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to tranfer funds to such State 
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and local governments as reimburse- 
ment. 

Federal interest in protecting foreign 
diplomatic officials located in foreign 
missions exists, of course, whether such 
missions are located in Washington, D.C. 
or in other areas of the United States. 
Moreover, developments since the pas- 
sage of the 1970 act have demonstrated 
that the need for protective services may 
arise not only in the Washington area 
but wherever there is a substantial num- 
ber of foreign missions. As this need has 
increased—and it threatens to increase 
still further—local communities can no 
longer bear the cost of what is essentially 
a Federal obligation. 

I would congratulate the gentleman 
from Wyoming (Mr. Rowncatio), the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, for his excel- 
lent leadership on this legislation. I 
would also extend my thanks to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. HarsHa) and the 
ranking minority of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Warst) for their fine efforts and cooper- 
ation in bringing this bill to the floor. 

I strongly urge favorable considera- 
tion of H.R. 12. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that legislation sponsored by my 
distinguished New- York colleague, Ms. 
Aszuc, and the distinguished chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, Mr. 
Jones, to provide for the protection of 
foreign diplomatic missions, is on the 
floor today. This bill, H.R. 12, will assist 
cities such as New York which, despite 
the great number of foreign diplomatic 
missions present, have been required to 
use hard-pressed local police. The bill 
states that, in cities with 20 or more mis- 
sions, the Executive Protective Service 
will supply or reimburse the necessary 
services, personnel, equipment, and 
facilities. 

As the Member of Congress whose dis- 
trict includes the United Nations, I first 
introduced legislation in January 1971 to 
accomplish these ends. Since that time, 
the New York delegation has worked 
closely with Representative Aszuc, whose 
committee, the Public Works Committee, 
has the legislative jurisdiction over this 
matter, and Representative ROSENTHAL, 
who has close contact with the State De- 
partment as a member of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, in bringing 
the needed assistance about. 

I wish to thank and congratulate both 
of my able colleagues for their efforts, 
which I know played a decisive role in 
bringing this bill to the floor today, es- 
pecially Ms. Apzuc who shepherded the 
bill through her committee. 

In a letter of November 18, 1974, New 
York City Mayor Abraham Beame wrote 
the city’s concern to President Ford over 
the need to be “reimbursed for a specific, 
out-of-pocket cost of $3.1 million for the 
police protection we are providing this 
year,” including $700,000 for Palestinian 
Liberation Organization leader Yasir 
Arafat’s visit alone. As the legislation is 
retroactive to July 1, 1974, New York will 
be greatly assisted in paying for these 
costs. Chicago, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Houston, and other lo- 
calities will be similarly assisted for re- 
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cent and future expenses—expenses 
which are clearly national in nature. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Roncatio) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 12, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3 of rule XXVII and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 


COAST GUARD AUTHORIZATION— 
FISCAL YEAR 1976 AND TRANSI- 
TION PERIOD FOLLOWING (JULY- 
SEPTEMBER 1976) 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
§217) to authorize appropriations for the 
Coast Guard for the procurement of ves- 
sels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments, to au- 
thorize appropriations for bridge altera- 
tions, to authorize for the Coast Guard 
an end-year strength for active duty per- 
sonnel, to authorize for the Coast Guard 
average military student loads, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HER. 5217 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1976 and for the transition period 
of July 1 through September 30, 1976, for the 
use of the Coast Guard as follows: 

VESSELS 

For procurement of vessels: 

For fiscal year 1976, $28,842,000. 

For the transition period (July 1 through 
September 30, 1976) , $1,561,000. 

AIRCRAFT 

For procurement of aircraft: 

For fiscal year 1976, $36,000,000. 

For the transition period (July 1 through 
September 30, 1976) , $11,700,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For construction of shore and offshore 
establishments: 

For fiscal year 1976, $52,582,000. 

For the transition period (July 1 through 
September 30, 1976) , $2,841,000. 

Sec. 2. (a) For fiscal year 1976, the Coast 
Guard is authorized an end strength for ac- 
tive duty personnel of 37,901; except that the 
ceiling shall not include members of the 
Ready Reserve called to active duty under 
the authority of Public Law 92-479. 
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(b) For the transition period (July 1 
through September 30, 1976), the Coast 
Guard is authorized an end strength for ac- 
tive duty personnel of 37,990; except that the 
ceiling shall not includé members of the 
Ready Reserve called to active duty under the 
authority of Public Law 92-479. 

Sec. 3. (a) For fiscal year 1976, military 
training student loads for the Coast Guard 
are authorized as follows: 

(1) recruit and special training, 3,880 
man-years; 

(2) flight training, 92 man-years; 

(3) professional training in military and 
civilian institutions, 372 man-years; and 

(4) officer acquisition training, 1,143 man- 


years. 
(b) For the transition period (July 1 


through September 30, 1976), military train- 
ing student loads for the Coast Guard are 
authorized as follows: 

(1) recruit and special training, 1,071 man- 
years; 

(2) flight training, 23 man-years; 

(3) professional training in military and 
civilian institutions, 93 man-years; and 

(4) officer acquisition training, 277 man- 
years. 

Sec. 4. (a) For use of the Coast Guard for 
payment to bridge owners for the cost of 
alterations of railroad bridges and public 
highway bridges to permit free navigation 
of the navigable waters of the United States, 
$6,600,000 is authorized for fiscal year 1976. 

(b) For use of the Coast Guard for pay- 
ment to bridge owners for the cost of altera- 
tions of railroad bridges and public highway 
bridges to permit free navigation of the 
navigable waters of the United States, $2,- 
050,000 is authorized for the transition pe- 
riod (July 1 through September 30, 1976). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. du PONT. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Bracer) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Delaware (Mr. pv Pont) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Bracci). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, at the outset, I would 
like to commend the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Delaware (Mr. pu PONT), 
and the other members of that sub- 
committee who have worked diligently 
and in a cooperative spirit with one 
purpose in mind: to produce a bill 
that would best serve the Coast Guard 
under the circumstances of the day. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
them, notwithstanding the complexities 
ts of the issues, in producing this 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the passage 
of H.R. 5217, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, authorizing certain appropriations 
for the U.S. Coast Guard, for fiscal year 
1976 and for the transition period falling 
between fiscal years 1976 and 1977. 

The authorizations involved in this 
bill are based upon the requirements of 
Public Law 88-45, which requires au- 
thorizations for the procurement of air- 
craft and vessels and for the construc- 
tion of shore and offshore establish- 
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ments; Public Law 92-436, which requires 
the authorization of fiscal year end 
strength for active duty personnel and 
for the average military training student 
loads for each component of the Armed 
Forces; and the act of June 21, 1940, 
which requires the authorization of Fed- 
eral payments to bridge owners for the 
costs of alteration of Federal and public 
highway bridges found necessary to per- 
mit unimpeded navigation of the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States. 

During past years, it has been the 
practice for the annual Coast Guard au- 
thorization bill to include all elements of 
appropriations for the budget category 
of acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements. The inclusion of the “im- 
provements” category resulted from con- 
venience, rather than from a strict 
requirement of the statute. This year, the 
Coast Guard, with the approval of the 
Department of Transportation and the 
Office.of Management and Budget, lim- 
ited its authorization request to acquisi- 
tion and construction and forwarded a 
request limited to those categories, de- 
leting budget items falling under the 
“improvements” category. The commit- 
tee concurs with this interpretation of 
the law and has, therefore, not included 
in the bill such items included in previ- 
ous years, as renovation and habitability 
improvement of vessels, replacement and 
installation of equipment, engineering 
and logistic support for individual proj- 
ects, and other improvements not involy- 
ing actual construction. The items so 
excluded, in contrast to their inclusion 
in previous years, amount to approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the total A.C. & I. 
budget. 

H.R. 5217, as introduced at the request 
of the Secretary of Transportation by his 
letter of March 14, 1975, to the Speaker, 
contained authorization language for 
fiscal year 1976, for fiscal year 1977, and 
for the transition period in between. The 
inclusion of the request for fiscal year 
1977 resulted from the convenience of 
utilizing the fiscal year 1976 authoriza- 
tion request as a transmission vehicle 
with which to meet certain requirements 
of the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974, which, 
among other things, required the sub- 
mission of the fiscal year 1977 authoriza- 
tion request by May 15, 1975. That act, 
however, does not require committee ac- 
tion on the fiscal year 1977 authorization 
until May 15, 1976. In view of that fact, 
and realizing that more up-to-date infor- 
mation and justification for the fiscal 
year 1977 authorization will be available 
later, the Subcommittee on Coast Guard 
and Navigation, in considering the bill, 
amended it to delete all provisions re- 
lating to fiscal year 1977. The full com- 
mittee subsequently, by unanimous voice 
vote, ordered the bill reported, incorpo- 
rating the subcommittee amendment. 

As to that part of the bill relating to 
the transition period of July 1, 1976, 
through September 30, 1976, the sub- 
committee decided that that portion 
should remain in the bill, and that de- 
termination was subsequently endorsed 
by the full committee. While the sub- 
committee and the committee were 
aware that a general omnibus bill was 
under consideration to handle this tran- 
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sition period authorization generally, it 
was determined that the authorizations 
involved here do not lend themselves 
readily to a general type of authoriza- 
tion, since specific projects and specific 
personnel levels are involved. 

The various items involved in H.R. 
5217, as reported by the committee, are 
as follows: 

First. For procurement of vessels for 
fiscal year 1976—$28,842,000; for pro- 
curement of vessels for the transition 
period—$1,561,000; 

Second. For the procurement of air- 
craft for fiscal year 1976—$36,000,000; 
for the procurement of aircraft for the 
transition period—$11,700,000; 

Third. For the construction of estab- 
lishments for fiscal year 1976—$52,582,- 
000; for the construction of establish- 
ments for the transition period— 
$2,841,000; 

Fourth. For the alteration of bridges 
for fiscal year 1976—$6,600,000; for the 
alteration of bridges for the transition 
period—$2,050,000; 

Fifth. For end strength of active duty 
personnel for fiscal year 1976—37,901; 
for end strength of active duty personnel 
for the transition period—37,990; 

Sixth. For military training student 
loads for fiscal year 1976—5,487 man- 
years; and for military training student 
loads for the transition period—1,464 
man-years. 

The total authorization for appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1976 is $117,424,000. 
For the transition period, the total au- 
thorization is $16,102,000, making a total 
authorization under the bill of $133.- 
526,000. As far as the fiscal year 1976 
is concerned, these are the figures 
recommended by the committee in 
March to the Committee on the Budget 
and the committee has been advised that 
they are included within the budget ceil- 
ings contained in House Concurrent Res- 
olution 218. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill represents a min- 
imal authorization necessary for the 
Coast Guard to continue the effectiveness 
of its operations. As indicated in House 
Report 94-178, the committee believes 
that this is a “barebones” authorization 
for the Coast Guard. 

If the Coast Guard is to perform ade- 
quately its many and varied missions, 
there is no question that its aging equip- 
ment needs to be not only replaced, but 
augmented. The committee intends to 
continue with its detailed oversight anal- 
ysis of Coast Guard needs and to assure 
that it is provided with the necessary 
authorization to acquire the equipment 
necessary to do its job. While we may 
never be able to guarantee all that is 
desirable, we intend at least to assure all 
that is necessary. Nevertheless, at this 
time, the committee, recognizing the 
present economic conditions, has elected 
to go along with this minimal request 
of the administration, and, except for 
the deletion of provisions relating to 
fiscal year 1977, has reported a bill iden- 
tical to the authorization request sub- 
mitted by the administration. Speedup 
of replacement programs and augmen- 
tation of overall capabilities will receive 
a careful scrutiny of the committee 
during the coming months and such 
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recommendations as are justified along 
those lines will follow. 

The only item in the entire bill which 
has involved any type of controversy is 
that item referring to the procurement 
of aircraft. The aircraft involved is a 
medium-range surveillance aircraft, in- 
tended as a replacement for the cur- 
rently used HU-16E, a medium-range 
amphibian which first entered Coast 
Guard service in 1951. These aircraft are 
approaching the point of operational 
and engineering obsolescence and, for 
the sake of safety, must be grounded as 
they reach the limit of their capability, 
beginning in fiscal year 1977. 

The first authorization for this re- 
placement program was for $15 million 
in fiscal year 1975, for which it is esti- 
mated four aircraft may be purchased. 
The authorization in this bill is for an 
additional 10 such aircraft in fiscal year 
1976, and three additional aircraft for 
the transition period. This will leave a 
balance of approximately 24 aircraft to 
be authorized in future years. 

During the consideration of last year’s 
authorization bill, the Coast Guard indi- 
cated its intention to procure the aircraft 
under a sole-source procurement pro- 
cedure. It had arrived at that intention 
based upon a desire to purchase the air- 
craft “off the shelf,” and concluded after 
many months of evaluation that only one 
existing aircraft was available which 
would meet Coast Guard needs. Several 
members of the committee, including the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard and Navigation, expressed their 
complete dissatisfaction with sole-source 
as a method for procurement, and the 
committee concluded that competition 
among aircraft manufacturers was de- 
sirable if the Coast Guard was to ob- 
tain the best aircraft for the money. As 
a result of the committee criticism, the 
Coast Guard agreed to change from a 
sole-source to a two-step procurement 
system, and, to initiate that system, in 
December 1974, issued a request for tech- 
nical proposals for the desired aircraft 
with a deadline for proposal submission 
of April 14, 1975. As the submissions 
deadline neared, allegations were again 
made that the procurement method was 
not sufficiently competitive. Members of 
the Subcommittee on Coast Guard and 
Navigation held numerous informal 
meetings with the Coast Guard and in- 
terested members of the aircraft indus- 
try, and the matter was discussed in 
some detail during oversight and author- 
ization hearings this year. 

After considering all the facts, the sub- 
committee, while holding strong reserva- 
tions as to the procurement method se- 
lected, concluded that competition could, 
in fact, exist under the procedure, and 
that the completion of the process was 
warranted, at least to the stage of de- 
termining whether more than one manu- 
facturer did actually submit proposals. 
The day following the closing of the pro- 
posal request, the Coast Guard com- 
mandant testified in open hearing before 
the subcommittee that the Coast Guard 
had, in fact, received more than one 
proposal. Last Friday, the Coast Guard 
furnished me with an informal mem- 
orandum stating that substantial prog- 
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ress has been made in evaluating the 
technical proposals submitted. It fur- 
ther stated, that as of May 16, 1975: 

Present indications are that we will have 
more than one acceptable proposal, although 
that determination must await completion 
of the technical evaluation. 


While members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries ex- 
pressed the belief that the two-step pro- 
curement system had certain shortcom- 
ings, the outcome of the proposal request 
and submissions indicates that there 
was within it the element of competitive- 
ness which the committee was deter- 
mined to insure. The Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard and Navigation, therefore, 
voted unanimously to support the au- 
thorization request as submitted, and the 
full committee unanimously endorsed the 
subcommittee action. 

There are no other items in the bill 
which created any kind of difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that the bill, as 
reported by the committee, takes a very 
conservative, “barebones” posture. There 
is absolutely a minimal amount of meat, 
certainly no fat in this bill. I urge all 
Members to give it their unqualified sup- 
port. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I congratulate the chairman of the 
Coast Guard and Navigation Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries on the activities he has 
conducted this year in expediting the au- 
thorization bill for the Coast Guard. 

At this time I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the Recorp let- 
ters that I have received concerning the 
procurement process that the Coast 
Guard has gone through, the two-step 
procurement process that the gentleman 
just alluded to. I would hope that this 
subcommittee this year would insure that 
true competitiveness in the procurement 
of this aircraft did exist and that the 
requested proposal that was answered by 
private industry did include more than 
one bona fide—and I stress the word 
“bona fide’—proposal, and that the 
Coast Guard did not consider merely 
intent language that did not meet the 
very detailed response required and 
necessary to fully comply with a bona 
fide response to the RFP. 

I would ask unanimous consent to 
place those documents I have in the REC- 
orp including a letter from myself to 
Adm. Owen Siler dated May 16, 1975 
with attachments including responses of 
private industry to one of these so-called 
proposals. I also ask if the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Braccr) would put 
in the Record that informal memoran- 
dum the gentleman had furnished to him 
preceding those letters I have because of 
the relevant nature of it to those letters. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I would be delighted to. 

(The memorandum referred to by Mr. 
Braccer follows:) 

Srarus oF MRS TECHNICAL PROPOSAL REVIEW 

Substantial progress has been made in 
evaluating the MRS technical proposals. 
With respect to the proposals that appear 
acceptable, lists of questions have been sub- 
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mitted to the proposers to clarify apparently 
resolvable technical discrepancies. Present 
indications are that we will have more than 
one acceptable proposal, although that de- 
termination must await completion of the 
technical evaluation. 


(The letter referred to by Mr. MURPHY 

of New York follows:) 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975. 
Adm. OWEN W. SILER, 
Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ADMIRAL SILER: This letter is in refer- 
ence to my continuing interest in the Coast 
Guard's proposed procurement of Medium 
Range Surveillance aircraft. Prior to my de- 
parture for Africa several weeks ago, I was 
informed that the Coast Guard claimed that 
three bids had been received. One, of course, 
by Rockwell International, one by Hawker 
Siddeley Aviation, Ltd., and one by Fokker- 
VFW International, b.v. Before I left the 
country I asked my staff to stay on top of this 
situation so that they could report to me on 
my return. 

On finding that the so-called Hawker 
Siddeley bid was in fact no bid at all, my 
staff called Coast Guard Liaison to deter- 
mine some of the specifics of the alleged 
Hawker bid. I was amazed to learn that I did 
not legally qualify as an interested party in 
the MRS airerft procurement. This law ap- 
plied even to a refusal of an answer to the 
question of who signed the Hawker-Siddeley 
bid letter. 

I proceeded to obtain on my own copies of 
three documents which I have attached. 
The first is a letter dated 11 April 1975, from 
B. F. W. Tull in which Mr, Tull, a sales rep- 
resentative for the company, actually indi- 
cates Hawker Siddeley was not responding 
to the Coast Guard bid. Despite the exist- 
ence of this letter, the Coast Guard appar- 
ently attempted to convince the Merchant 
Marine Committee staff that Hawker had 
made a legitimate bid. In view of this per- 
sistence, the local Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion representative, whose company has a 
contractual relationship with Hawker Sid- 
deley, obtained verification that Hawker 
Siddeley had made no formal response to 
the Coast Guard RFP and in fact indicated 
that this might be an attempt to make a 
sole source procurement of the Rockwell 
Sabre Liner appear justified. (See attach- 
ments #2 and #3.) 

The so-called bid by Fokker-VFW Inter- 
national of its VFW 614 is also highly ques- 
tionable. We have moved in the short span 
of 14 months from a point which the Coast 
Guard claimed it needed an aircraft where 
four to six crewmen could move around com- 
fortably to a point where the Coast Guard 
is now entertaining a bid for an aircraft 
that can seat up to 44 passengers with a 
head room of 61% feet. 

This is on the surface a little absurd; like 
moving from a Piper Cub to the Graf Zep- 
pelin. 

I have further found that the aircraft 
costs between 414 to 5 million dollars in the 
current world market without the sensor 
equipment the Coast Guard indicates it will 
require. Further, I fail to see how a foreign 
airplane with a fuselage made by West Ger- 
many and the Netherlands and a foreign en- 
gine made in Great Britain can meet the 
Buy-America Act which is specified in this 
RFP. 

I find it hard to believe that the Coast 
Guard could take this bid seriously. 

I am convinced most members of Congress 
would also find this hard to take. 

All this leads me to believe that someone 
in the Department of Transportation or the 
Coast Guard is determined to obtain Rock- 
well’s Sabre Liner, no matter what the con- 
sequences are. I know you have expressed 
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to my office surprise that other American 
manufacturers of qualified aircraft did not 
submit bids on this procurement. The an- 
swer, as I have indicated to your staff, would 
appear to be found in the lengthy study 
conducted by Kurt Sterzik at the time he 
was Chief Engineer for the Falcon Jet Cor- 
poration, a competitor in this bid until the 
release of the RFP. As you know, Mr. Sterzik 
at one time had been a leading engineer in 
the Sabre Liner Division of Rockwell Inter- 
national and had to a great degree partici- 
pated in the writing of the original specifi- 
cations for the Sabre 75A. Mr. Sterzik’s study 
of the January Coast Guard RFP ied him to 
the following conclusions: 

“It is apparent that in reading this docu- 
ment (the Coast Guard RFP) it is synony- 
mous with the technical description of the 
Sabre 75A. 

“This raises a question of some magnitude 
that the intent of this RFP is to supply the 
Coast Guard with a pre-determined airplane. 
This does not appear to be in the best inter- 
est of the Coast Guard but most of all the 
American taxpayer who will underwrite this 
program. 

“This RFP is in effect a sole source pro- 
curement under another label.” 

Based on the above, the preceding four- 
teen months of discussions, and my own 
investigations, I have come to the inescapable 
conclusion that Sterzik’s conclusions have a 
great deal of validity. 

The inexorable move toward the purchase 
of a Sabre Liner was also conveyed to me 
when representatives from Rockwell Inter- 
national informed my office that they were 
looking to modifications that would put the 
Sabre 75A into the four to five million dollar 
price range. That is precisely why they re- 
quested the Coast Guard to change from a 
two-step bid to a negotiated bid. I now have 
been further informed that the Rockwell 
International Sabre Liner being proposed has 
at least six new major modifications that 
would appear to make it an entirely new 
airplane and certainly not an off-the-shelf 
aircraft. These new modifications include: 

(1) A fuselage that is 9 feet longer; 

(2) A much heavier gross weight; 

(3) A new wing; 

(4) New beefed-up landing gear; 

(5) New engines; and 

(6) A new tail. 

The fact that the Hawker Siddeley bid was 
no bid at all I have verified on my own. Some 
of the engineering factors on the VFW 614 I 
obtained when I was Chairman of the Coast 
Guard Committee, because, in their words, 
they were aware of my “responsibility to- 
wards the U.S. Coast Guard” and my “par- 
ticular interest in their future requirement 
for the Medium Range Surveillance (MRS) 
aircraft, ...” 

I would appreciate it if you would re- 
evaluate your position on sending informa- 
tion to the former Chairman of the Coast 
Guard Subcommittee, its current ranking 
Democratic member, a member of the Full 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
and the person who began the investigation 
of the sole source MRS procurement 14 
months ago. 

Admiral Siler, my persistence on this issue 
arises out of the following: As the former 
Chairman of the Coast Guard Subcommittee 
testifying before Chairman McFall's Appro- 
priations subcommittee it was agreed that 
the authorizing committee would not au- 
thorize further funding for this procurement 
and the appropriating committee would not 
appropriate further funding for this procure- 
ment until the investigation of the procure- 
ment was completed and that a conclusion 
had been reached that it was not only in the 
interest of the taxpayers, but ethical, bona 
fide—and legal. These three conditions have 
not been met to my satisfaction at this point. 

One final point. I find it very strange 
that the 60 page Sterzik study has 
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been in existence for at least four months 
and the Coast Guard has not requested a 
copy even though it was discussed and shown 
at several private meetings between the 
Coast Guard Subcommittee and members of 
the Coast Guard. I would be happy to give 
you a copy for your files if you would care 
to have one. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Joun M. MURPHY, 
Member of Congress. 
[ATTACHMENT NO. 1] 
HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION LTD. 
Aprit 11, 1975. 
Re technical proposal for MRS aircraft. 
CoMMANDANT (G-FCP-6/71), 
U.S, Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Mr. 
Officer. 

Dear Mr. Bearn: The Manchester Unit of 
Hawker Siddeley Aviation has been inter- 
ested in meeting the MRS Aircraft require- 
ment of the United States Coast Guard for 
some time. 

As you may recall, a presentation and 
demonstration of the HS. 748 was made for 
the Coast Guard in Washington during 
March 1973 and a great deal of enthusiasm 
for the HS. 748 was generated by this demon- 
stration, particularly regarding its simplicity 
and ease of maintenance, reliability and its 
low speed and low altitude handling charac- 
teristics so necessary in the performance of 
the Coast Guard role. Being a turboprop air- 
craft it also offers economy of fuel usage, op- 
timum time on station and low operating 
costs. The spacious cabin and development 
potential are added benefits of the HS. 748. 

Naturally, we were rather disappointed 
that the initial public announcements of 
the Coast Guard specification and operational 
requirements called for a turbofan powered 
aircraft. However, we had already made a 
number of project studies of turbofan de- 
velopments of the HS. 748 along with other 
studies for the continued development of 
the type so were prepared to consider your 
requirement and see whether we could pro- 
pose a turbofan variant to meet your speci- 
fication. Unfortunately, we do not feel that 
it would be productive or feasible at this 
stage to make any bid on a turbofan powered 
748 so are restricting our response to the 
basic twin turboprop HS. 748 Series 2A Coast- 
guarder. 

We have also made a number of project 
studies into the development of the HS. 748 
as a medium range surveillance and coastal 
patrol aircraft incorporating a comprehensive 
range of sensor equipment. The Manchester 
Unit of Hawker Siddeley Aviation have par- 
ticular expertise in this field having designed 
and built the Nimrod turbojet LRPA with 
full responsibility for the integration of its 
sensor and other systems. The Company also 
has wide experience in the management and 
control of large Government and Defense 
contracts. 

When the refined Coast Guard require- 
ments were eventually published in the ‘No- 
tice of Request for Technical Proposals’ of 
January 1975, the Coast Guard concept had 
obviously evolved into a small high per- 
formance aircraft. The requirements there- 
fore did not closely match the capabilities 
of any of the projected Hawker Siddeley 748 
Series 5 aircraft variants envisaged. 

For this reason we have decided that it is 
not feasible for us to respond fully to your 
request at this point in time. 

However, in other respects the HS.748 more 
than satisfies the Coast Guard requirements 
and should you subsequently find, on exami- 
nation of proposals, that the needs of the 
Coast Guard might best be served by a com- 
bination of aircraft types, for example, a re- 
quirement for a smal! high performance air- 
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craft combined with an aircraft of larger ca- 
pacity with a large freight loading door and 
air dropping capability, may we assure you of 
our continuing interest in your programmes. 

We enclose a brief technical description of 
the Hawker Siddeley 748 Series 2A Coast- 
guarder which simply describes the basic air- 
craft platform which could be adapted to suit 
particular equipment and sensor require- 
ments. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. F. W. TULL. 


[ATTACHMENT NO. 2] 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP., 
April 18, 1975. 


To I. S. FOSSETT: 

Congressman Biaggi’s office still claiming 
HSA submitted proposal for jet aircraft to 
Coast Guard RFP. Please send me letter de- 
scribing exactly what HSA has proposed. 


[ATTACHMENT No. 3] 
BEECHCRAFT HAWKER. 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP., 
R. J. DUNN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Received following wire from HSA tođay. 
Quote Reyour Telex 23 can state definitely 
no jet proposal has been submitted from Hat- 
field for I am coordinating activity at this 
end. As explained on phone, Manchester sent 
some brochures on the HS748 turboprop with 
a covering letter, but they made no attempt 
to prepare a formal response to the RFP. The 
Manchester submission is the only documen- 
tation sent so do not understand claim that 
jet proposal has been received from HSA un- 
less, as we discussed, the Manchester effort 
is being used to boost the number of bids to 
justify validity of procurement procedure end 
quote signed Fosset. 

R. HOWALTER, 
Vice President. 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I congrat- 
uate the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MurPHY). He was my predecessor 
as chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the Coast Guard and as such 
he displayed the leadership which led to 
further investigation and hearings. The 
gentleman well knows we have given 
time and attention to this very delicate 
problem. The subcommittee was fully 
informed. The chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentlewoman from Missouri 
was made aware that there were innu- 
merable meetings, as I have testified, 
with members of the Coast Guard and 
representatives of private industry with 
one purpose in mind, to allay our fears 
and make certain we did have a competi- 
tive situation. 

On the basis of the Commandant’s 
testimony and on the basis of that in- 
formal memorandum that he has sub- 
mitted and on the basis of all our hear- 
ings we have decided for 1976 at least 
to proceed under the two-step method 
as has been prescribed, because hope- 
fully the element of competitiveness will 
be there when all the factors are 
analyzed. 

Certainly I was delighted to hear the 
word “bona fide” mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from New York because I, like 
the gentleman, am concerned that the 
proposals be bona fide, because absent 
that I would look with extreme disfavor 
upon the entire conduct of the proceed- 
ings, and I am sure I reflect the opin- 
ion of the subcommittee as well as the 
members of the full committee in that 
regard. 
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I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York for his leadership in this 
matter. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 5217 and before making a few brief 
remarks about the bill, I would like to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
York, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, on the fine job that he has 
done in getting this bill to the floor 
and in handling some of the very diffi- 
cult procurement problems that were 
just referred to in the colloquy that 
he had with the other gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
5217 and to urge that the House vote to 
suspend the rules. The bill authorizes ap- 
propriations of $124 million for the 
Coast Guard’s acquisition and construc- 
tion program, bridge alterations and sets 
personnel strengths for fiscal year 1976 
and the 3-month transition period. It 
was reported unanimously by both the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
after 2 days of hearings. The strong sup- 
port with this bill has received is in- 
dicative of the vital role which the 
Coast Guard plays in safe use of the 
navigable waters. 

Traditionally, the Coast Guard's prime 
mission has been to protect life and prop- 
erty at sea. This function still consumes 
a major portion of their time and re- 
sources. The magnitude of the opera- 
tions is apparent from the following 
statistics. In fiscal year 1974 alone, the 
Coast Guard answered 59,335 calls for 
assistance, saved 4,009 persons whose 
lives were in imminent danger and saved 


property valued at $281 million. Many of 
the operations go on daily and unno- 
ticed, but every now and then the im- 
portance of the Coast Guard mission 


comes into sharp public focus. This 
winter off the coast of New York during 
a severe winter gale the tanker Spartan 
Queen began to break up. A quick re- 
sponse by the Coast Guard’s search and 
rescue helicopters saved all 36 on board. 

To conduct these operations, the Coast 
Guard must maintain a network of sta- 
tions, boats, cutters, helicopters, and 
fixed-wing aircraft. This bill contains 
many items to replace aging equipment 
so the Coast Guard can perform more 
effectively. The most visible moderni- 
zation is the authorization of $36,000,- 
000 for the initial procurement of medi- 
um-range jet aircraft. These aircraft will 
have all-weather capability, high-dash 
speed and a high degree of navigational 
accuracy, and will replace a fleet of 
aging prop planes. The new planes will 
be capable of dropping rescue equip- 
ment and will greatly expand search and 
rescue range and capability. 

Aside from upgrading traditional 
Coast Guard missions, this authorization 
bill includes funding for newly acquired 
responsibilities. For example, the Coast 
Guard now has been given broad enforce- 
ment responsibilities under the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and the 
Ocean Dumping Act. This requires ex- 
tensive surveillance and inspection work 
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for effective implementation. Much of 
the $28 million procurement for vessels 
relates to these new responsibilities. Part 
of the vessel procurement can also be 
attributed to the port safety and security 
program which was established under 
title I of the Ports and Waterways Safety 
Act of 1972. This program helps insure 
safe harbor operations, particularly in 
the area of hazardous cargo, and should 
help reduce incidence of pollution. With 
increased traffic in harbors, the Coast 
Guard has enormous responsibilities. In 
fiscal year 1974 alone, the Coast Guard 
supervised the loading or discharge of 415 
shipments of explosives, 485 shipments of 
hazardous cargo and 183 shipments of 
radioactive material. Over 32,000 board- 
ings were conducted on vessels carrying 
dangerous cargoes; 140,000 spots checks 
and inspections were made at water- 
front facilities. If Congress expects all 
these operations to be properly super- 
vised, the Congress must support the 
Coast Guard in its request for modern, 
more efficient equipment. 

The Coast Guard, of course, has nu- 
merous other missions involving aids to 
navigation, icebreaking, small-boat 
safety, and enforcement of treaties that 
require our continued support. We should 
also remember that all this activity is 
carried out by 40,000 men, the smallest 
of the military services. This testifies to 
the efficient operation of this service. 

The committee is naturally pleased 
with the effectiveness of the Coast Guard, 
has consistently tried to promote efficient 
use of resources, but we believe this year’s 
authorization bill represents a minimal 
level of funding, and if increased fund- 
ing is not forthcoming in the next fiscal 
years, the capability of the Coast Guard 
to meet its responsibilities may be 
jeopardized. 

Therefore, we wish to underscore to 
our colleagues that this is a barebones 
bill. We added nothing to the adminis- 
tration’s request, believing this program, 
like other important programs, must hold 
the line during periods of large Federal 
deficits. We hope that by holding the line 
now, we will be able to come to our col- 
leagues in the future and seek greater 
support for this important agency. The 
committee unanimously reported this 
bill, and we hope the House will expedite 
its passage by voting to suspend the 
rules, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. TREEN). 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in supporting H.R. 
5217, the fiscal year 1976 Coast Guard 
authorization bill. 

The Coast Guard, through its 40,000 
men and women provide an extensive 
service for all those who use the inland 
and coastal waters as well as the high 
seas. Their search and rescue work is 
probably the most familiar to us, but in 
recent years the Coast Guard has ex- 
panded their activities to meet a wide 
range of concerns. Aside from safety of 
life and property, the Coast Guard must 
maintain a sophisticated network of aids 
to navigation, conduct oceanographic 
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research and enforce offshore fisheries 
law. As the foreign fishing fleets encroach 
on our domestic fishing fleets, the Coast 
Guard has the added responsibility of 
maintaining our territorial sovereignty. 

In my district, probably the most im- 
portant function of the Coast Guard is 
the enforcement of vessel traffic safety 
and the prevention of marine pollution. 
The New Orleans port area becomes in- 
creasingly congested with traffic bearing 
petroleum products. Every vessel move- 
ment and every transfer operation has 
the potential for serious damage to life, 
property, and the environment. Effective 
enforcement of pollution and safety laws 
requires a well-equipped, well-manned 
Coast Guard. 

This bill provides procurements which 
will assist the Coast Guard in meeting its 
obligations under the marine inspection 
and safety laws. This includes the pro- 
curement for port safety and inspection 
boats and the medium-range surveillance 
aircraft. Admiral Siler’s testimony before 
our subcommittee indicates the Coast 
Guard will need more support in the fu- 
ture if we expect to see its mandates 
fulfilled. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill so the Coast Guard can add 
the new equipment to its inventory, 
equipment that is vital to the Coast 
Guard mission. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as she may consume to the chair- 
man of the full committee, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Coast Guard and Navigation in 
urging all Members of the House to sup- 
port H.R. 5217, the Coast Guard au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1976, and 
the 3-month transition period of July 
through September 1976. 

Mr, Speaker, the Coast Guard is an 
organization which serves the Nation 
well in both peace and war. It is an or- 
ganization, however, whose resources 
are continually stretched thin by the 
additional responsibilities which are 
periodically added to its mission areas. 
It is responsible for the imposition and 
supervision of construction standards 
and safe operating practices for our 
merchant vessels; for the maintenance 
of standards and supervision of licenses 
for marine personnel; for the establish- 
ment of standards and the regulation of 
safe operation of recreational boats; for 
the maintenance of an extensive aids to 
navigation system to assist commercial 
vessels, recreational boats, and military 
vessels; for the construction and opera- 
tion of search and rescue facilities, in- 
cluding stations, vessels, and aircraft, to 
respond to mariners in distress and to 
assist generally in all types of catastro- 
phies; for the performance of domes- 
tic icebreaking to keep waterways free 
for traffic; for the regulation of bridges 
over our navigable streams; for the pre- 
vention of pollution of the oceans and 
navigable waters; and for the enforce- 
ment of various marine laws, including 
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antipollution, and off- 


antismuggling, 
shore fisheries. 

With these many and varied respon- 
sibilities, it is absolutely mandatory that 
the facilities necessary to implement 
these responsibilities be maintained in 
an adequate number and efficient op- 
erating capability. The purpose of the 
bill before the House today is to pro- 
vide the annual authorization for the 
acquisition of vessels and aircraft and 
for the construction of facilities, as well 
as the authorization for Federal funds 
to alter obstructive bridges, and to es- 
tablish certain personnel ceilings. 

In addition to the replacement pro- 
gram for one of the major aircraft fleets 
of the Coast Guard, the bill provides for 
several items involving vessels. The first 
of these is the procurement of 20 port 
safety boats which are required to per- 
form harbor safety and _ pollution 
controls, boarding, searching, and sur- 
veillance of special interest vessels, and 
escorting particularly hazardous cargo 
ships in harbor areas. A second item 
continues a replacement program for 
tenders which service the aids to navi- 
gation along our inland waters. The third 
item involves the acquisition of a new 
type of small aids to navigation boat, in 
order to more efficiently utilize available 
facilitiese. The fourth item is for the ac- 
quisition of 30 utility boats, 41 foot in 
length which are utilized in the search 
and rescue mission. The fifth item au- 
thorizes the replacement of one harbor 
tugboat which type of vessel is used in 
domestic icebreaking, search and rescue, 
boat safety, aids to navigation servicing, 
and general support. 

With the exception of the new small 
aids to navigation boat, all of these items 
involve continuing replacement pro- 
grams for existing aging equipment. In 
addition, for the transition period of 
July-September 1976, there is one vessel 
procurement item which authorizes an 
additional six search and rescue utility 
boats. 

The items relating to construction falls 
into several categories, consisting of the 
construction of new search and rescue 
station in areas where boating activity 
requires them, the construction of vari- 
ous buildings on existing stations, the 
relocation of existing facilities to new 
and better sites, and the continuation of 
construction of public family quarters 
necessary in areas where adequate hous- 
ing is not available for Coast Guard per- 
sonnel and their dependents. New shore 
stations are authorized for Bradenton 
and Destin, Fla.; continued construction 
for new aviation stations are included 
for Sitka, Alaska and St. Petersburg, 
Fila.; and renovation of existing stations 
is provided for Piney Point, Md., Tra- 
verse City, Mich., and Kodiak, Alaska. 
The expansion of training and support 
facilities for Yorktown, Va., and Eliza- 
beth City, N.C. are provided for, and the 
authorization of funds for the reloca- 
tion of the second Coast Guard district 
office in St. Louis, Mo., and floating units 
in Seattle, Wash. is included. 
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Finally, the construction authoriza- 
tion includes $22.6 million in fiscal year 
1976, and $2.8 million in the transition 
period following, for the continuation of 
construction necessary to implement the 
national navigation plan to provide 
loran-C navigational coverage through- 
out the coastal confluence zone, covering 
the coastal waters along the shorelines. 
The first phase of this plan was begun in 
1974, and it is expected to be completed 
in 1980. Under this bill, the authoriza- 
tion covers two new stations in Alaska, 
the completion of final outfitting at five 
west coast stations, and the construction 
and equipping of a station near Elmira, 
N.Y., as well as the procurement of lead 
time material and site acquisition for 
east coast and Gulf of Mexico service. 

The items in this bill are absolutely 
necessary. As has been the experience in 
past years, the authorization requests 
are very conservative, and it may well be 
that future years will require a speed- 
up of present plans to meet expanding 
services. For the present, the committee 
is content to endorse the administra- 
tion request as contained in its authori- 
zation submission to the Congress, and 
urges all Members to support the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to lend my support to the fiscal year 1976 
Coast Guard authorization. 

It is essential in these financially 


troublesome times we adhere to fiscal 
restraint whenever possible. 

The $2.2 million increase above the 
fiscal year 1975 authorization is modest. 
The subcommittee on Coast Guard Nay- 
igation along with the Merchant Marine 


and Fisheries Committee were careful to 
maintain those vital areas of funding 
under the specific categories which must 
receive full fundings. 

All to often the Coast Guard is thought 
of as merely another branch of our 
Armed Forces. The Coast Guard, upon 
declaration of war, would become a serv- 
ice in the Navy. However, at all other 
times, it operates as an agency under the 
Department of Transportation. Some of 
its primary duties as an agency under 
DOT include maintenance of aids to 
maritime navigation, icebreaking, and 
rescue facilities, promulgate and enforce 
safety regulations involving various ves- 
sels in interstate and foreign commerce, 
enforcement of offshore fisheries laws, 
oceanographic research, and the licens- 
ing of personnel and supervision of ves- 
sel operations. I am privileged to sit as 
ranking minority on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Transportation. Dur- 
ing the couse of our recent Coast Guard 
and National Transportation Safety 
Board hearings, we learned of the in- 
creasing vessel congestion in our inland 
waterways and harbors. Further, we 
learned of the enormous increase in 
serious vessel accidents over the past 3 
years. 

The Coast Guard is shouldered with 
enormous responsibility in these areas. 
They must be provided with funding to 
obtain the necessary equipment and 
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facilities to carry out their responsibili- 
ties. This bill does provide for the pro- 
curement of badly needed vessels. air- 
craft and facilities needed to enable the 
Coast Guard to properly administer 
their responsibilities. 

Fellow Members—this is a responsible 
bill which enables the Coast Guard to 
perform their safety and enforcement 
responsibilities without any reductions 
in essential programs. I urge my col- 
leagues to adopt this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. BIAGGI) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 5217, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of the bill H.R. 5217, just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


MARINE PROTECTION, RESEARCH, 
AND SANCTUARIES ACT AUTHOR- 
IZATION 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5710) to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1976 for the purpose of 
carrying out titles I and II of the Marine 
Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5710 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
111 of the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972, as amended (33 
U.S.C, 1420), is amended by striking out 
“and not to exceed $5,500,000 for fiscal years 
1974 and 1975”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “not to exceed $5,500,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975, not to 
exceed $5,300,000 for fiscal year 1976, and 
not to exceed $1,325,000 for the transition 
period (July 1 through September 30, 
1976),”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 202(a) of the Marine Pro- 
tection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 
1972 (33 U.S.C. 1442(c)) is amended by 
striking out “January” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “March”. 

Sec. 3. Section 204 of the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (33 
U.S.C. 1444) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“There are authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $1,500,000 for the transition 
period (July 1 through September 30, 1976.”", 

Sec. 4. Section 304 of the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 
U.S.C. 1434) is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 304. There are authorized to be ap- 
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propriated not to exceed $10,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 1975, not 
to exceed $6,200,000 for fiscal year 1976 and 
not to exceed $1,550,000 for the transition 
period (July 1 through September 30, 1976) 
to carry out the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding the acquisition, development, and 
operation of marine sanctuaries designated 
under this title.”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LEGGETT) 
is recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOSHER) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in enacting the Marine 
Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972, better known as the Ocean 
Dumping Act, the Congress participated 
in the making of an important commit- 
ment—the protection of the oceans and 
U.S. coastal waters from unregulated 
dumping of all materials. 

Prior to the passage of that act, the 
range of ocean dumping included radio- 
active materials, nerve gas, sewage 
sludge, dredged material, a variety of 
industrial chemicals, and a variety of 
other miscellaneous and unknown de- 
bris. In order to protect the world’s 
oceans from such activities and in order 
to try to develop alternatives to the 
dumping of these waste materials in 
these waters, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries reported and 
the Congress enacted in 1972 the Ocean 
Dumping Act. 

Title I of that act gives to the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency the right to regulate the 
dumping of all types of material into 
the ocean waters—except for dredged 
material, which is regulated by the Corps 
of Engineers under EPA standards 
where applicable—and the power to pre- 
vent or strictly limit the dumping into 
the ocean waters of any material which 
would adversely affect human health, 
welfare, the marine environment, eco- 
logical systems, or economic potentiali- 
ties. 

The authorization for funding under 
title I of the act expires June 30, 1975. 
Section 1 of the bill would extend title I 
of the act until September 30, 1976, and 
would authorize to be appropriated an 
amount not to exceed $5,300,000 for fis- 
cal year 1976 and $1,325,000 for the 
transition period from July 1, 1976 
through September 30, 1976. 

Mr. Speaker, title II of the act au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to carry out comprehensive 
and continuing programs of research on 
both the short range and long range ef- 
fects of the dumping of waste materials 
into our ocean waters and the waters of 
the Great Lakes. 

The authorization for funding under 
title IT of the act expires June 30, 1976. 
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Section 3 of the bill would extend title IT 
of the act until September 30, 1976, and 
would authorize to be appropriated dur- 
ing the transition period an amount not 
to exceed $1,500,000. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries has consulted with the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
concerning their interest in any environ- 
mental research and development money 
contained in this authorization for the 
Secretary of Commerce pursuant to title 
II of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (Public Law 
92-532). 

As a result of this consultation, the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
felt that the small amount of research 
and study funds under this authorization 
for the transition period—from July 1, 
1976 through September 30, 1976—was 
not sufficient in this case to warrant a 
separate referral for their consideration. 
Further, both committees agreed to 
maintain a close and continuing liaison 
in such matters in an effort to coordinate 
their common interests. 

Mr. Speaker, title III of the act au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
designate certain areas in our ocean wa- 
ters and the waters of the Great Lakes 
as marine sanctuaries which are deemed 
necessary for the preservation or resto- 
ration of such areas for their conserva- 
tion, recreational, ecological, or esthetic 
values, 

The authorization for funding under 
title III of the act expires June 30, 1975. 
Section 4 of the bill would extend title 
II of the act until September 30, 1976, 
and would authorize to be appropriated 
an amount not to exceed $6,200,000 for 
fiscal year 1976 and $1,550,000 for the 
transition period from July 1, 1976, 
through September 30, 1976. 

Mr. Speaker, in its hearings on this 
legislation, the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries discovered that the 
Federal agencies charged with the ad- 
ministration of this act were extremely 
miserly in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities under the act. For instance, only 
one marine sanctuary—at a cost of 
$60,000—has been designated under title 
IN during the 3-year life of this act. With 
respect to title II, no funds whatsoever 
have been appropriated. With respect to 
title I, funds have been appropriated, 
but in the opinion of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, these 
funds have been grossly inadequate. They 
amounted to $290,000 in fiscal year 1973; 
$1,296,000 in fiscal year 1974; and $1,- 
320,000 in fiscal year 1975. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
this is important and necessary legis- 
lation if we are to succeed in our goal 
of protecting the oceans and our U.S. 
coastal waters. The Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries has analyzed 
the performance of the Federal agencies 
charged with carrying out this act and 
their expenditures to date under this 
act and we think H.R. 5710, as reported 
by the committee, adequately reflects the 
level of funding that is needed if we 
are serious about the goals to which we 
have committed ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5710 was unani- 
mously ordered reported by the Commit- 
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tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and I urge its prompt passage. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to commend the gentleman for 
his action as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on reporting out this important 
piece of legislation. As the gentleman has 
noted, while the bill is titled “An Act to 
extend titles I and II,” it does deal with 
title II, the research and development 
portion of the program, in a minimal 
way, through the transitional quarter 
funding. 

Under the rules of the House, the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology has 
been granted the jurisdiction over en- 
vironmental research and development. 
It is the desire of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology to work very closely 
with the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in seeking an equitable way 
and a proper way to handle the authori- 
zation for this kind of research and de- 
velopment. 

As the gentleman has indicated, as a 
result of our discussions we have agreed 
that there is no point in any further re- 
ferral for consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology. I think 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, both the subcommittee chaired 
by the gentleman, and the full commit- 
tee, has done an excellent job. I merely 
wanted to take this time to point out 
the minor jurisdictional duplication that 
exists here. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his cooperation. Certainly 
our committee is jealous of its preroga- 
tives and jurisdiction, and I do appreci- 
ate the fact that we are encroaching in 
part on an active jurisdiction of the gen- 
tleman’s committee. This is, as the gen- 
tleman indicated, a nominal encroach- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think later on this af- 
ternoon we will have a bill of more signif- 
icant proportions which I hope the gen- 
tleman will address himself to. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I think I should say, as a member of 
both committees, the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and the 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
that I certainly associate myself with the 
comments of both gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Leccerr and Mr. Brown). 

I think this is a situation in which the 
committees have worked together very 
well. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho (Mr. Syms). 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would just like to know how much 
this exceeds the administration’s budget. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, to an- 
swer the gentleman, this is an authoriza- 
tion bill. Were appropriations made and 
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were outlays made by the administra- 
tion under the full authorization that we 
envision under this act, it might have 
the effect of increasing the total budget 
that we are talking about. I say that 
candidly and in all frankness. However, 
considering the fact that we are in a 
position where we are probably $15 bil- 
lion out of phase with the President at 
this point, considering the fact that we 
are probably directly out of phase by $8 
billion, and we have different priorities 
than he does, I think that the few mil- 
lion dollars that we are fighting for here 
to accentuate some of the lost causes in 
the environmental area are critically re- 
quired and should be one of the places 
where the Congress takes a look and re- 
asserts its interest. This would, then, be 
one of the items that we would balance 
up in a separate readjustment period 
were all of the things to happen, to wit, 
authorization, appropriation, and an in- 
dication by the administration that they 
would, in fact, spend the money. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. I would just like to add fur- 
ther that I think the real problem that 
we have insofar as the environment is 
concerned is that pollution has taken 
place with respect to our money, which 
is probably much more serious than any- 
thing else that is happening. I would 
hope that this thing could be kept within 
the budget so that we do not have to use 
the printing press to pay for it, by fur- 
ther inflating our currency. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s comment. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the au- 
thorization requested here is some- 
what larger than that requested by 
the administration. However, the au- 
thorizations we are requesting here, in 
title I and title III, are no more—in fact, 
they are a little bit less—than the previ- 
ous authorizations. 

The testimony before the committee 
more than justifies these authorization 
levels. Even though the Committee on 
Appropriations may not see fit in this 
fiscal year to increase the appropria- 
tions—and, frankly, I hope that they 
might increase them—we in our commit- 
tee feel so strongly that the evidence 
warrants these authorizations that we 
take the position that it is completely 
meritorious to ask for them. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge strong support for 
passage of H.R. 5710, to continue au- 
thorizations for the Marine Protection, 
Research and Sanctuaries Act of 1972. 

When our committee was considering 
this legislation in 1971, I was impressed 
by the testimony of the well-known 
oceanographer, Capt. Jacques Cousteau. 
I would like to share some of his words 
with you: 

Because 96 percent of the water on earth 
is in the oceans, we have deluded ourselves 
into thinking of the seas as enormous and 
indestructible. We have not considered that 
the earth is a closed system. Once destroyed, 
the oceans can never be replaced. . .. 

The sea is a source of all life. If the sea 
did not exist, man would not exist. The sea 
is fragile and in danger. We must love and 
protect It if we are to continue ourselves. 
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Congress took the initiative to protect 
our waters when we enacted the “Ocean 
Dumping Act” into law. We cannot turn 
our backs now. During the past several 
years, we have been able to control only 
limited amounts of disposal pollution in- 
to our ocean environment. While there 
has been some success, but we have 
learned that much more is necessary be- 
fore our ultimate goals are achieved. It 
is not fully known what affects many 
types of waste disposal have on the ma- 
rine ecosystem. 

These answers can only be provided 
through further research. H.R. 5710 
would provide the necessary authoriza- 
tions for the continuance of studies by 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
and the other responsible agencies in- 
volved. 

By authorizing $5.3 million for title I, 
EPA and others could continue their pro- 
grams. I hope much more vigorously 
than now, their programs of site evalua- 
tions and baseline studies on existing and 
proposed disposal areas. They could also 
utilize these funds to establish badly 
needed criteria to ascertain which ma- 
terials are harmful to our ocean waters. 
To authorize less funds would be tanta- 
mount to neglecting our responsibilities 
under the law which we envisioned and 
enacted. 

The $6.2 million authorization level for 
title III would provide the Department 
of Commerce with the necessary funds 
to acquire, develop, and restore areas of 
our oceans and Great Lakes. Through 
the process of marine sanctuary desig- 
nation, we have an important mechan- 
ism for preserving valuable marine areas 
for our future enjoyment. 

Mr. Speaker, as a representative from 
the Great Lakes area, I am well aware 
of how pollution can destroy our valu- 
able natural resources. We have signifi- 
cantly expanded efforts to protect and 
enhance our Great Lakes and we must 
not abandon these efforts now. 

I urge this House to approve H.R, 5710. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of legislation in the 92d Congress 
which resulted in the enactment of the 
Marine Protection, Research, and Sanc- 
tuaries Act—commonly known as the 
Ocean Dumping Act—represented a na- 
tional commitment to protect the oceans 
and the coastal waters of the United 
States from uncontrolled dumping of all 
waste materials. 

There is also in existence today an 
international treaty covering the same 
general subject of which this country 
was a principal sponsor. If we are to live 
up to our obligations, both under the 
statute and under the treaty, we must 
act favorably on this legislation. 

The purpose of the legislation under 
consideration today, H.R. 5710, is to ex- 
tend until September 30, 1976, all three 
titles of the Ocean Dumping Act at levels 
of funding which my Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries think are 
necessary for the Federal agencies con- 
cerned to adequately carry out their re- 
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sponsibilities under this act. It is only in 
this way that we can ever expect to pre- 
vent or strictly limit the dumping into 
the oceans and our coastal waters of any 
material which would adversely affect 
human health and our valuable marine 
resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the support of all 
Members for the prompt passage of H.R. 
5710. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this legislation is a result of 
joint hearings between two subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries: the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation and 
the Environment and the Subcommittee 
on Oceanography. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT) and I cochaired the hearings 
on this important measure. I rise today 
to speak in support of this bill and of 
his request that it be acted upon favor- 
ably by Members here today. I cannot 
overemphasize the urgency and need for 
sustaining this bill before us. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. FORSYTHE) 
who is also a member of the committee 
that heard the legislation, and I, are 
acutely aware of the ocean-dumping 
problem as it relates to the coastlines 
of our respective States—New York and 
New Jersey. There is an urgen- need for 
better site locations for ocean dumping, 
for increased surveillance, and increased 
enforcement of this act. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
is currently studying projected new 
dumping sites on the northern and 
southern edges of the Hudson Canyon. 
The northern edge of this is off the State 
of New York, and the southern edge of 
this is off the State of New Jersey. While 
the so-called creeping glob is creeping 
toward our eastern shoreline, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency does not 
have all the resources it needs to study 
both sites simultaneously to see which 
one of the two is best suited for ocean- 
dumping purposes and eventually best 
for the eastern coast of the United 
States. 

I might say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
we voted the Environmental Protection 
Agency some $7.5 billion in the last Con- 
gress for sanctuary plans, and for sepa- 
ration sewage. The primary treatment 
wastes are dumped off all of our coasts 
involving some 34 of our States, and 
they certainly should be greatly .aware 
that that dumping point is now starting 
to move toward the shorelines. We 
learned that from some of our satellite 
pictures. 

There are dozens of sites that must be 
studied by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and also dozens of baseline 
studies that must be made before the 
U.S. coastlines can begin to emerge 
from the quagmire of sludge, garbage 
and other materials, the total mess out 
of which this legislation was supposed 
to lift our coastal waters. 

This legislation and the funds appro- 
priated therein constitute the absolute 
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minimum necessary to keep this program 
going, and to give to the appropriate 
agencies involved the wherewithal to 
make a reasonable attempt to clean up 
our oceans by the 1980's. 

I support my colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Leccetr) in the 
specific remarks the gentleman has made 
concerning this legislation, and wish to 
add my voice in strong support of a pro- 
gram that is of such great import to the 
people, to our 34 coastal States, and espe- 
cially to the States of New York and 
Wew Jersey. 

I urge all Members to concur with my 
distinguished colleague and with the 
combined membership of our two sub- 
committees, and with the membership of 
the full Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and adopt this legislation 
unanimously. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman who is now in 
the well for cochairing these hearings. I 
might say that we did work synergisti- 
cally in the development of this bill. Is 
it not a fact that we did hear testimony 
that we need more money to make this 
act workable, that we were running into 
real problems, and that we needed, as 
indicated by the gentleman in the well, 
more than $1.3 million in administrative 
costs required for personnel and con- 
tracts, and for interagency agreements; 
$2.2 million for projected costs to con- 
duct 11 site surveys on existing desig- 
nated dumping areas, and that the fact 
that we do not have dumping areas is 
holding up the necessary dredging 
which produces commercially and which 
becomes part of the GNP; and that it 
is estimated we need $1.6 million for 
projected costs necessitated to conduct 
two baseline surveys; and $200,000 addi- 
tional personnel costs to augment the 
26 positions currently operative? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. The an- 
swer is yes, as I pointed out in my earlier 
remarks, unless we come in with this 
minimal research, and hopefully it gets 
funded, we will just be kidding our- 
selves by spending $7.5 billion for sewer- 
age wastes and sludge, and then where 
do we dump these sewerage wastes and 
sludge? We know every coastal State 
that is affected is waiting for us to come 
in with a sensible program such as the 
gentleman from California has recom- 
mended to the Congress, and without 
this is would be just a waste of our tech- 
nical ability and also our ability to 
clean up our own waters. 

Mr. LEGGETT. If the gentleman will 
yield still further, I know that the gen- 
tleman took testimony with respect to 
the need for further funds for sanc- 
tuaries. 

We have the coral reef area in Florida, 
and the Florida Keys area, the “Talcott 
area” in California which spans four 
counties, in Alaska the Bristol Bay area, 
and in Washington the Puget Sound 
area, and the Chincoteague area. So 
these areas are spread all over the coun- 
try. We have only spent about $60,000 
on this total program over the past sev- 
eral years, and is this not a rather rea- 
sonable need and reasonable priority? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
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FALL). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield 1 additional 
to the gentleman from New 


minute 
York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. It cer- 
tainly would be probably the greatest 
economy vote we could cast in this Con- 
gress to support this very modest au- 
thorization for these purposes. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of both the gentleman from 
California and the gentleman from New 
York. I think this is an extremely mod- 
est authorization bill for a very large and 
important program. I certainly hope that 
the House will see fit to pass it over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. For- 
SYTHE). 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like also to compliment the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman from 
New York, the chairmen of the two sub- 
committees, for their work on this leg- 
islation. It certainly, I think, is so highly 
important to this Nation if we are going 
to even touch this problem of ocean 
dumping. We have entered into this in- 
ternational agreement to assure that we 
solve these problems worldwide, and yet 
doing our job here within our own bor- 
ders is very, very minimal. Even the au- 
thorization that we have in this bill, I 
think, really hardly touches the prob- 
lem, most particularly so far as the east 
coast, in the New York-New Jersey area, 
where some 80 percent of this problem 
exists. 

We are very concerned as to whether 
we are really making a mark in solving 
the problem of ocean dumping and ocean 
pollution. I do hope that this legislation 
does pass with the overwhelming vote 
of this House. While I recognize that 
the authorization is above the budget re- 
quested by the President, I think this is 
an investment that is highly important 
for the future of this Nation. 

I urge full support for the legislation. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to thank the gentleman for the 
accolades. Certainly I want to point up to 
the House the work of the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey in spark- 
plugging the minority side on the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation and the Environment. We have 
no majority-minority on that subcom- 
mittee. We move ahead with the inter- 
ests that we have in common, looking 
towards the protection of the subject 
matter which is in the jurisdiction of the 
subcommittee. The gentleman has been 
a real sparkplug, has attended the meet- 
ings, and has done his homework. In fact, 
the fact that we are supporting here 
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today the Talcott Sanctuary Area of 
California certainly speaks of the bi- 
partisan nature of the way the subcom- 
mittee is operating. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the Marine Protection Research 
and Sanctuaries Act. Only through clear 
regulation of permits and frequent eval- 
uations can we expect to properly control 
the dumping of certain materials into our 
oceans. With waste dumping sites be- 
coming scarce, cities as well as many in- 
dustries, and even Government agencies 
are looking to our oceans to rid them- 
selves of waste materials. If we do not 
develop strong controls and specific regu- 
lations, the massive increases in mate- 
rials poured into our oceans may soon 
cause a severe adverse environmental 
problem in our oceans. 

This legislation is important. However, 
there is another difficulty I would like to 
bring up that is not covered under this 
legislation, that should receive consider- 
able congressional action, and that is the 
dumping of fuel into our rivers and 
oceans. This is of extreme importance to 
me as a representative of a shoreline 
district in Connecticut, and of impor- 
tance to any person who uses an ocean 
beach or inland water recreational fa- 
cility. 

The Department of the Navy recently 
dumped what they called “contaminated 
fuel” into the Thames River, ignoring the 
pollution aspects, and advising that this 
was CHeaper than reclaiming the fuel. It 
is also known that the Navy recently dis- 
posed of 7,500 gallons of aviation fuel into 
the ocean. One report estimates that dur- 
ing fiscal year 1974, 6.2 million gallons of 
fuel were disposed of in our seas. The De- 
partment advised that they will halt all 
fuel and waste discharges from naval ves- 
sels not later than the end of this decade. 
However, this is not soon enough. We 
need regulations that are strong, and 
studies and evaluations that will show 
the effect of what has already been 
dropped into our oceans, as well as in- 
creased controls that would preclude this 
unnecessary pollution of our streams, 
harbors, rivers, and oceans in which this 
activity takes place. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LEGGETT) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 5710, as amended. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3 of rule XXVII and the Chair's 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just under consideration. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON OCEANS AND ATMOSPHERE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 5447) to amend the 
Act of August 16, 1971, as amended, 
which established the National Advisory 
Committee on Oceans and Atmosphere, 
to increase and extend the appropriation 
authorization thereunder, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5447 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the Act of August 16, 1971, as amended 
(Public Law 92-125, 85 Stat. 344; Public Law 
92-567, 86 Stat. 1181), is amended to read as 
follows: “There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Commerce 
such sums as may be necessary for expenses 
incident to the administration of this Act, 
not to exceed the following amounts: (1) 
$400,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and for each of the two fiscal years im- 
mediately thereafter; (2) $445,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976; (3) $111,250 
for the transitional period (July 1 through 
September 30, 1976); and (4) $445,000 for 
each of the fiscal years ending September 30, 
1977, and 1978.". 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objecton, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOSHER) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5447 amends the 
act of August 16, 1971, which established 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere. It will extend 
the authorization appropriation for 
NACOA for a period of 3 years for each 
of the fiscal years 1976, 1977, and 1978, 
and authorizes appropriations for each 
of these years, moneys not to exceed 
$445,000 for staff and support services 
necessary for the administration of this 
act. This represents an increase in the 
appropriations authorization from $400,- 
000 per year in the previous 3 fiscal years 
to $445,000 per year for the next 3 years, 
and, in the judgment of the members of 
the Oceanography Committee, reflects 
the minimum amount needed by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee in carrying 
out its duties and responsibilities. 

NACOA has the mandate to perform a 
continuing review of the progress of the 
Nation's marine and atmospheric sci- 
ence and service programs and to report 
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to the President and the Congress, an- 
nually, its findngs and recommendations 
on marine and atmospheric affairs. Its 
second major function is to advise the 
Secretary of Commerce specifically with 
respect to the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration. 

Owing to the lack of progress at the 
recent Law of the Sea Conference in 
Geneva, NACOA now has some of its 
greatest challenges lying before it. 

The United States must accelerate its 
legislative and administrative programs 
regarding how we are to deal with the 
resources that lie within, over, and under 
two-thirds of the Earth’s surface—our 
vast and dismally handled oceans. In 
view of the failure that took place in 
Gereva, the Federal Government must 
in the immediate months ahead decide 
on programs that will, as NACOA 
pointed out in June 1974, “protect the 
legitimate interests of the United States 
in the oceans.” 

Vital legislation that must now be 
perfected and moved rapidly through 
Congress lies in the areas of the 200-mile 
economic zone which includes our rapid- 
ly diminishing U.S. fisheries, Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf oil and gas development, 
and the question of deep seabed minerals 
exploration and exploitation. 

Of the highest priority before the 
Oceanography Subcommittee is legisla- 
tion dealing with how America can 
gather a part of the $3 trillion worth of 
nickel, manganese, copper, and cobalt 
concentrated in tennis ball sized nodules 
on the deep ocean floor. It is now esti- 
mated by our scientists that these nod- 
ules contain 27 other minerals and sub- 
stances, some of value yet-to be deter- 
mined. 

These resources are so important that 
the question of unilateral legislation to 
allow the United States to become vir- 
tually independent of foreign imports 
of maganese by 1990 and totally inde- 
pendent from imports in terms of nickel, 
cobalt, and copper by that time is para- 
mount. 

The Oceanography Committee and the 
new Ad Hoc Select Committee on the 
Outer Continental Shelf which I also 
chair is charged with legislation involv- 
ing the related development of programs 
for the expeditious, environmentally 
sound retrieval of vital resources on the 
Outer Continental Shelf: oil and gas 
reserves, food supplies, mineral resources, 
in fact, all the resources that reside in 
this relatively untapped area, and an 
improved coastal zone management pro- 
gram.I have developed a schedule of leg- 
islation and hearings in both committees 
that will hopefully overcome local, State, 
and Federal differences in the shortest 
possible time with programs that will be 
new in coricept, with greater public par- 
ticipation, increased environmental safe- 
guards, and much more emphasis given 
to the impingement of Outer Continental 
Shelf resources on both the land and our 
coastal waters. 

It is to these and the 100 other issues 
not solved at the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference that the committees of Congress 
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and the administration must now ad- 
dress themselves. And I ask Members to 
support the funds we have requested for 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere so that it can 
play a greater role than ever before in 
advising and cooperating with the Con- 
gress as we work toward legislative solu- 
tions to the proper use and management 
of our oceans. 

The Department of Commerce testi- 
fied that NACOA has been and will be, 
able to conduct its operations within the 
$400,000 authorization through the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 1975, by certain econo- 
mies of operation. However, these econ- 
omies are now beginning to have an 
adverse impact on NACOA activities. 
More specifically, NACOA has limited 
its expenditures for permanent staff by 
keeping one permanent staff position 
vacant, The extent of NACOA’s current 
and future activities, according to the 
testimony of NOAA, makes it imperative 
that this position be filled in order to 
alleviate what was described as a con- 
siderable hardship on the advisory com- 
mittee and particularly on its staff. The 
missing staff is a marine affairs special- 
ist—a grade 15 at $30,000 per year. 

It was further testified to that the 
level of permanent staffing needed by 
NACOA cannot be met within the pres- 
ent authorization for that purpose. 

The Secretary of Commerce requested 
that the annual authorization level be 
increased from $400,000 to $445,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1976, 1977, and 
1978, claiming that this will put NACOA 
in the position of being able to staff it- 
self with a minimum complement of 
full-time permanent employers. 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Oceanography, I offered an amend- 
ment before the full committee that 
would take care of the transition period 
in the budget process in terms of chang- 
ing the fiscal year period from June 30, 
1976 to October 1976, as called for in 
Public Law 93-344, the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974. 

The amendment provides for one- 
fourth of the annual amount—or $111,- 
250—to be authorized for the transi- 
tional period—July 1 through Septem- 
ber 30, 1976. The amendment and H.R. 
5447 was adopted unanimously by the 
full Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee on May 7, 1975. 

Mr. Speaker, for energy, for food, for 
minerals and a hundred other needs of 
mankind we must look to the sea. In the 
face of increasing populations and de- 
pleted landside resources we need all the 
expert help we can get. I look on NACOA 
as an important source of ideas, direction 
and influence and in view of statements 
of NACOA’s leadership during our hear- 
ings that they will strengthen their 
support of Congress efforts to grapple 
with all of the issues facing us in the 
future, I urge Members to act favorably 
on H.R. 5447. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill (H.R. 5447) to 
extend and increase funding authoriza- 
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tions for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Oceans and Atmosphere, deserves 
our complete support. 

The Nation and this Congress are 
faced with many complex problems in 
the oceans, problems which must be 
solved prudently, but expeditiously. Re- 
cent lack of disclosure at the Law of the 
Sea Conference in Geneva places added 
burdens on this body, to evaluate care- 
fully alternative solutions to the many 
vital issues related to our marine and 
atmospheric environment. 

Development of the resources in the 
Outer Continental Shelf, and the effects 
such exploration and production will 
have on our coastal zones, deserve high 
priority. 

Additionally, this country is a recog- 
nized leader in ocean-mining technol- 
ogy, and these development programs 
may be brought to a standstill without 
some guarantees to the investing compa- 
nies involved. 

We are just beginning to learn of the 
new and diverse ways to harness the so- 
lar energy potential of our oceans. 

These are but a few of the issues which 
the Congress has before it this session. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere, a very distin- 
guished and knowledgeable group, has 
addressed these problems and others in 
the annual reports presented to the 
Congress and the President during the 
past 3 years. In addition to these reports, 
NACOA has been called upon to testify 
before committees in both Houses of 
Congress. 

These statements have been of great 
assistance in clarifying problem areas 
and offering wise alternatives to existing 
proposals. 

That 25-member Advisory Committee 
has been one of the most active, diligent 
groups of its kind in government. During 
the past 3 years, they have held full 
session meetings an average of 10 times 
annually, with additional ad hoc meet- 
ings as the occasion demanded. This 
outstanding record of accomplishment 
clearly demonstrates to me that they are 
a much needed advisory body. 

When NACOA was established in 1971, 
I stated in this Chamber, and I quote: 

This nation’s involvement in the oceans is 
an operational partnership between many 
elements of government and industry. Each 
is contributing substantially and has a sig- 
nificant role to play in the future. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee will provide the 
mechanism for interchange between the Fed- 
eral o; tion and the broad national 
Maritime community. 


My support for this distinguished 
Committee has not waned; as a matter of 
fact, it has increased. Members of 
NACOA have demonstrated that they are 
deserving of our continued support and 
encouragement. Today, more than ever, 
we need wise counsel. This Advisory 
Committee can continue to offer us just 
that. I urge both sides of the aisle to join 
in supporting the passage of H.R. 5447. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr RUPPE). 

(Mr. RUPPE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the chairman of the Oceanography 
Subcommittee in supporting H.R. 5447. 
This bill will extend and increase au- 
thorizations for the National Advisory 
Committee on Oceans and Atmosphere. 
Appropriations were authorized for the 
work of the committee at a funding level 
of $400,000 for each of fiscal years 1973, 
1974, and 1975. If NACOA is to continue 
its valuable work in advising the Con- 
gress, and the executive branch, new au- 
thorizations must be approved com- 
mencing with fiscal year 1976. H.R. 5447 
would extend authorizations through fis- 
cal years 1976, 1977, and 1978 at an an- 
nual funding level of $445,000. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere was established 
by Public Law 92-125, approved August 
16, 1971. NACOA is composed of 25 non- 
Federal members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from State and local governments, 
industry, science and other segments of 
our Nation’s oceanic and atmospheric 
community. This committee is charged 
with the responsibility of undertaking a 
continuing review of the progress of the 
marine and atmospheric science and 
service programs of the United States, 
and of advising the Secretary of Com- 
merce regarding the work of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, NACOA is required by law 
to submit a comprehensive annual report 
to the President and the Congress, set- 
ting forth an overall assessment of the 
status of our marine and atmospheric ac- 
tivities. Three annual reports have been 
submitted since the establishment of the 
committee. Each of these reports has 
been accomplished in a manner which 
has been extremely helpful in clarifying 
many of the complex issues before the 
Congress. NACOA has the ability and the 
expertise to focus on national issues of 
vital concern in an unbiased and inde- 
pendent way. This type of review is not 
only refreshing, but very crucial in the 
evaluation of such issues as the Law of 
the Sea, ocean resource exploration and 
exploitation, climatology, marine pollu- 
tion, and fishery-related problems. 

In order for the advisory committee to 
accomplish these rather large statutory 
responsibilities in any meaningful way, it 
is important to provide the necessary 
funds to support their activities. The 
previous estimates of NACOA with 
respect to authorizations have proven to 
be very accurate. They have economized 
their operations, staying within the au- 
thorization level during the past several 
years. It now appears necessary to in- 
crease operational expenses by $45,000 
per year to alleviate any hardships im- 
posed on the advisory committee and 
particularly on its staff. The new au- 
thorization request recognizes that 
earlier full-time staff assistance by other 
agency personnel has now been phased 
out, and provides small increases in suc- 
ceeding years, anticipating costs beyond 
NACOA’s control. It is imperative that 
there be a permanent independent staff 
assigned to properly serve the advisory 
committee. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere serves as a vital 
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focal point for the channeling of com- 
munications between Government and 
the many individuals and groups who 
have an interest in our marine and 
atmospheric environment. NACOA has 
clearly justified its continued existence 
and its increased authorization request 
by its record alone. I, therefore, urge 
passage of H.R. 5447. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as she may 
consume to the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
next bill we will take up authorizes funds 
for the operation of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere. The bill amends the act of Au- 
gust 16, 1971, originally reported from 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee which established NACOA, a com- 
mittee of 25 non-Federal experts ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States from State and local govern- 
ments, industry, science, and other re- 
lated fields of expertise in the area of 
oceanic and atmospheric affairs. 

As has become obvious in recent years, 
the United States and indeed, the na- 
tions of the world, are increasingly look- 
ing to the sea for more and more of its 
supplies of food, energy, and in fact, a 
wealth of resources if mankind is to con- 
tinue to live on this planet. In this re- 
spect, NACOA plays an important role 
as the focal point for gathering together 
basic information needed by the admin- 
istration and by the Congress to develop 
programs and legislation to explore and 
exploit these resources in an intelligent 
and environmentally nondestructive 
manner. 

Since its inception, NACOA has been of 
great help to the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee and to the 
Subcommittee on Oceanography which 
is charged with handling legislation in 
this area. The new chairman, Mr. Mur- 
PHY of New York, has advised me that 
NACOA has been extremely helpful in 
his first months as chairman of the 
committee and that he looks forward to 
utilizing their expertise even more in the 
future. 

I further understand that as a result 
of the hearings which were held on the 
authorization bill, that NACOA has 
promised the chairman that it will in- 
crease its service to Congress—and that 
includes the appropriate committees of 
the House and the Senate—toward the 
development of a truly national effort 
which was our original premise as stated 
in the legislative history of NACOA; a 
“partnership between government, in- 
dustry, and the academic community.” 

I fully support the modest increase in 
the annual budget of $445,000 per year 
for the fiscal years 1976, 1977, and 1978. 
This is as opposed to $400,000 per year in 
the previous 3 fiscal years. In order to 
bring the staff of NACOA up to its full 
authorized number of personnel and tak- 
ing into account inflationary increases 
that we have experienced in the past 3 
years, I feel this is an extremely modest 
request. And in view of the work that the 
committee must do in the future, I ask 
all Members to support this authoriza- 
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tion bill which has been explained more 
fully by the chairman of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Oceanography 
Subcommittee, Mr. Murruy of New York. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, as & 
rule it has been my feeling that advisory 
committees are expensive and nonpro- 
ductive, a luxury that we can do without. 
However, with the rapid depletion of 
known resources that have been readily 
available from the land it is obvious that 
industrial societies around the world 
must turn to the sea—the last frontier— 
for the raw materials needed to turn the 
wheels of commerce and supply the ne- 
cessities of life. 

Some progress has been made solving 
the immense problems that have arisen 
but more effort is needed. Accordingly I 
rise in support of this bill and insert for 
the Recorp an article from the New 
York Times magazine, May 18, 1975, “The 
Law at Sea,” which discusses some of the 
issues that must be resolved: 

THe Law AT SEA 
(By Richard A. Frank) 

(A tidal wave of troubles is at hand—over 
territorial rights, fisheries, treasures on 
the bottom and the misuse of the oceans as 
the greatest dump.) 

GeneEva.—It is the year 2000. The coastal 
powers have extended their sovereignty to the 
centers of the oceans. Cargo and military 
vessels must pay tribute as they pass from 
one sovereignty zone to another or as they 
transit straits through which passage once 
was free. Conflict between the “have” and 
“have-not” countries, as governments jostle 
over the resources of the seabed, keeps the 
world in a state of tension, Fish are a rarity; 
the few species that survive taste rather odd, 
for they inhabit an element befouled by 
enormous amounts of pollution. In most 
coastal areas, swimming in the sea is for- 
bidden by law. The contamination has killed 
most of the sea's phytoplankton, the pri- 
mary source of the earth's oxygen. The en- 
vironment needed to sustain life on earth is 
wearing away. 

The picture of the world a quarter-century 
from now may seem unduly dire, yet it is 
only a projection of current trends. Four ma- 
jor controversies—over territorial seas and 
strategic straits, over the fish in the oceans, 
over the oil and mineral riches of the sea- 
bed and over marine pollution—have merged 
into the one overwhelming problem of estab- 
lishing new regulations for the watery two- 
thirds of the earth. And while all govern- 
ments acknowledge that the peace of the 
world and mankind's very future are at stake, 
the powerful competing interests at work in 
each area of controversy have thrown the 
technicalities of the problem into the swirl 
of a multinational political contest. 

Today, there are no effective regulations for 
sensible conservation of fisheries, or against 
unilateral extension of national controls sea- 
ward, or against use of the oceans as the 
world’s great garbage dump. There is only a 
record of four inconclusive attempts since 
1958 to organize for orderly use and exploi- 
tation of the seas. The last attempt, the in- 
ternational Conference on the Law of the Sea 
in Geneva, has just concluded with no agree- 
ment by the delegations on the major is- 
sues—only with a draft text prepared by the 
committee chairmen that could serve as the 
basis for further negotiation. About the only 
clear decision was to convene yet another 
conference—in New York, next March. 

And it is by no means certain that national 
appetites and the pressures of technological 
advance can be kept in check for another 
year. If they can't, the last restraints may 
be abandoned, and with them any chance of 
an international solution averting the kind 
of situation described above. 
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It is only in the past two decades that the 
17th-century concept of the sea as an un- 
changeable infinitude of freedom, purity and 
fish resources has had to be discarded as ob- 
solete, to the psychological discomfort of a 
race of man divested of its last frontier. As 
various coastal nations asserted sovereignty 
and economic hegemony over different dis- 
tances out to sea, the United Nations spon- 
sored two conferences, in 1958 and 1960, to 
reconcile these claims, The delegates wrote 
three treaties permitting coastal states to ex- 
tend sovereignty seaward and to adopt fish 
conservation measures over adjacent waters 
(without stipulating the outer limits in 
either case), and giving those states sole 
rights over resources on or below the seabed 
to a depth of 200 meters—or to whatever 
depth permitted exploitation. A fourth treaty 
reasserted freedom of navigation, overflight, 
fishing and placement of submarine cables 
and pipelines on the “high seas.” 

The treaties, in short, codified what had 
been accepted and left unsettled what had 
not, including where the high seas began, 
and none of it was enough to cope with the 
conflict that the technological advances of 
the nineteen-sixties brought in their wake. 
Fishing metamorphosed from the cockleshell 
boats of yesteryear to factory ships harvest- 
ing fish stocks by sonar and helicopter. Oil 
was discovered in seabed areas beyond 200 
meters in depth, and new machinery was 
built to tap it. So was equipment to retrieve 
the nodules—lumps varying in size from golf 
balls to footballs—that are scattered over the 
ocean bottom and contain enough copper, 
nickel, manganese and cobalt to supply the 
earth's needs for generations. The effort to 
write a modern law of the sea before com- 
petition burst out of control became a race 
against time. 

In 1970, proclaiming ocean areas beyond 
territorial-sea limits the “common heritage” 
of mankind, the U.N. General Assembly called 
for another conference, this time to produce 
a comprehensive treaty settling all the issues 
that had been skirted before, and that had 
arisen in the interim as a result of new tech- 
nological progress. The complexity of the 
problems overwhelmed the 2,000 delegates of 
148 governments who met for 10 weeks in 
the summer of 1974 in Caracas, Venezuela. 
The same proved true of the eight-week 
conference that ended a week ago in Geneva. 
The primary disputes remain. What are 
these issues, and why are they so difficult to 
resolve? 

TERRITORIAL SEAS AND STRAITS 


The world of the 17th century was steeped 
in the vision of the inviolate ocean, which 
“can be neither seized nor enclosed,” in the 
words of Hugo Grotius, the Dutch expositor 
of the principle of freedom of the seas, for 
it “rather possesses the earth than is pos- 
sessed by it.” But the privateering off the 
coast of the young American republic be- 
came a nuisance and President Thomas Jef- 
ferson made the first significant dent on free 
navigation by extending United States jur- 
isdiction out to sea 3 miles, the farthest dis- 
tance a cannonball could travel. Other mari- 
time nations followed suit. 

In clinging in recent times to the 3-mile 
limit as the international norm, in spite of 
the trend of many coastal countries to push 
their territorial sea claims out to 12 miles or 
more, the United States and such other mari- 
time countries as Britain and Japan have 
been concerned with something far removed 
from obsolete criteria of coastal gunnery. If 
12 miles, the widely favored compromise, be- 
came internatonal law, more than 100 straits 
between 6 and 24 miles in width would fall 
within the sovereign jurisditcion of the ad- 
jacent coastal states. Under the 1958 treaty, 
vessels of other countries must be granted 
“Innocent passage” throgh territorial seas— 
passage that is not “prejudicial to the peace, 
good order, or security of the coastal state." 
But what that means is in dispute, some 
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countries hold that passage by a military ves- 
sel or any submerged vessel is, per se, not in- 
nocent. The change would mean, for example, 
that the United States Sixth Fleet, which 
has unencumbered passage from the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, would retain only the right of 
“innocent” transit as interpreted by Britain, 
Morocco and Spain. This inhibition on mil- 
itary mobility might act as a restraint on 
new adventures like Vietnam, but few naval 
powers are likely to take that view of the 
problem, 

The United States and other maritime 
powers insist on an explicit guarantee of un- 
impeded transit—as opposed to “innocent 
passage”—through and over all important 
straits if 12 miles were accepted as the new 
international standard. An added proviso is 
that commercial ships and planes transiting 
or overflying the straits be regulated by in- 
ternational traffic controls. The maritime 
powers contend that any additional restric- 
tions Imposed by the straits states would 
unduly hamper commercial shipping and 
would tend to raise consumer prices by in- 
creasing transport costs. 

The issue has long been deadlocked. The 
straits states have wanted to adopt their 
own traffic and other regulations and to en- 
force them unilaterally. They have also been 
demanding compensation for any damage, 
such as the ruin of the shorelines caused by 
æ recent oil spill from a Japanese super- 
tanker in the Strait of Malacca. But they 
came under intense pressure from the mari- 
time powers at Geneva, and they may be 
forced to settle for much less than they 
want—perhaps for limited enforcement 
rights, and for compensation in case of 
damage involving violation of transit rules. 

OIL AND THE ECONOMIC ZONE 

In 1967, dismayed by the way things were 
moving, Malta’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Avrid Pardo, made a landmark 
speech before the General Assembly. Pardo, 
one of the world’s experts on the subject, 
called for creation of an international regime 
to govern the exploitation of ocean resources 
beyond the limits of national jurisdiction. He 
argued that such wealth should be shared by 
all, with most of it going to those that have 
least, the developing countries. The dream 
he evoked provided the inspiration for the 
Law of the Sea Conference—and collided al- 
most at once with the reality of national 
power and what was conceived as national 
self-interest. 

Of the 15-billion barrels of oil produced 
each year, about one fifth comes from off- 
shore production—a technique applied after 
President Truman proclaimed exclusive na- 
tional control over the resources of the con- 
tinental shelf (the sea-bed area adjacent to 
the coast) and other countries followed the 
American example, By 1980, offshore produc- 
tion will account for 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total. According to a rather optimistic United 
Nations study, the seabed contains an equiv- 
alent of 2,722 billion barrels of oil, enough to 
satisfy world consumption at present levels 
for 140 years. At the same time, the National 
Petroleum Council estimates that between 
30 and 45 per cent of the oil in the seabed 
lies beyond the continental shelves, at depths 
greater than 200 meters. And the technology 
is ready for undersea oil production at depths 
of thousands of feet. 

Most of the 120 coastal states have insist- 
ed on unilateral control over oil and mineral 
resources well beyond the limits of present 
national jurisdiction—over what is known as 
the “continental margin,” consisting of an 
undersea continental shelf and a further de- 
cline, the whole extending as far as 400 miles 
from land before the deep ocean bottom is 
reached. The United States has proposed 
a way of bridging the gap between that posi- 
tion and the Pardo dream. The coastal states 
would retain national jurisdiction to a depth 
of 200 meters, and the seabed from there to 
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the outer edge of the continental margin 
would be a “trusteeship area” administered 
by the coastal state on behalf of the interna- 
tional community, with royalties paid to an 
international fund, The ocean floor beyond 
that would be an international area admin- 
istered by a new international agency. 

The compromise was sensible but 
doomed—because it was the suggestion of 
the paradigm of the developed world, and 
because it envisioned a new form of interna- 
tional sharing. The death knell came when 
the Middle East oll-producers’ cartel embar- 
goed exports in 1973. Consuming countries 
with coast-lines promptly lost all interest in 
sharing ownership of any area potentially 
containing oil or gas reserves. They leaned 
instead to a plan for extending national ju- 
risdiction over both living and nonliving re- 
sources to, say, 50 to 200 miles from the coast. 

The law of the sea conference has, in effect, 
agreed to adopt a new universal convention 
establishing a 12-mile territorial sea and a 
200-mile economic zone—if and when there 
is agreement on the rights and obligations of 
the coastal states in those areas. The essen- 
tial elements of the proposed treaty thus re- 
main unresolved. 

Should such a treaty, providing for a 200- 
mile economic zone, emerge from next year’s 
conference, it will mean that countries al- 
ready benefiting from large productive 
coastal areas will get richer, and the dis- 
parity between them and the land-locked and 
otherwise geographically disadvantaged will 
widen. And a 200-mile economic zone will 
mean the nationalization, in effect, of one- 
third of the oceans. That will pose some 
knotty questions. For example, if Saaremaa, 
Fyn, Masbate, Unimak, Iturup and the other 
500,000 or so subcontinental land masses 
called islands are entitled to a 200-mile eco- 
nomic zone, some very small rocks will each 
end up with more than 125,000 square miles 
of sea and seabed. Indeed, Britain has taken 
possession of a tiny dot in the Atlantic called 


Rockhall, presumably so that it can claim 
jurisdiction over a 200-mile zone around the 
island. 


FRUITS DE LA MER 


The most immediate conflict of interests 
in the idea of a 200-mile economic zone is 
over fishing rights, involving a yield of 75 
million tons of seafood a year. Going beyond 
the language of the 1958-60 treaties, which 
permit coastal conservation schemes, most 
coastal countries have asserted exclusive 
jurisdiction over fishing 12 mlies out to sea. 
Long-distance fishing countries like the 
United States, the Soviet Union and Japan 
have refused to recognize broader claims, 
such as those of Chile, Ecuador and Peru, 
which have declared a 200-mile fishing-ju- 
risdiction zone amounting, in effect, to a ter- 
ritorial sea. The countries asserting those 
claims have resorted to armed force against 
fishing vessels, as in the “cod war" between 
Iceland and England, the “lobster war” be- 
tween Brazil and France and the “tuna war” 
between Ecuador and the United States. 
Other coastal countries have concluded bi- 
lateral agreements, collecting license fees 
from foreign fishermen and placing limita- 
tions on catch, gear and seasons. 

The argument on this issue centers on 
the insistence of countries claiming exten- 
sive fishing jurisdiction that they will not 
relinquish control. The 200-mile economic 
zone, they say, must encompass the fish. 

This presents a dilemma for the United 
States. The American fishermen who harvest 
cod, halibut and other species off the United 
States coasts account for more than 80 per 
cent of the nation’s catch; for them, extend- 
ing jurisdiction would protect their grounds 
from the more efficient and rapacious Soviet, 
Norwegian and Japanese fleets. But the 
American fleets that seek shrimp off Brazil 
and Mexico and tuna off Peru and Ecuador 
would pay dearly for international codifica- 
tion of those countries’ jurisdictional con- 
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trols. The United States, therefore, favors a 
species approach. Coastal states would be 
given preferential and administrative rights 
over all coastal fish and anadromous species 
(which spawn in rivers but otherwise live in 
the sea), with the understanding that other 
states, especially those that traditionally 
fished the resource, would be given access if 
the species were not fully utilized by the 
coastal state up to the allowable catch. 
Migratory species would be regulated in part 
by a multilateral organization, over which 
the United States could exert some control. 

Many of the coastal states remain adamant 
in their insistence on virtually complete ju- 
risdiction over both coastal and migratory 
species in their 200-mile zones. The treaty 
language they are willing to adopt would give 
only the vaguest rights to fishermen of other 
nations. In any event, the negotiation on a 
comprehensive fisheries agreement has 
focused, just as in the present bilateral ac- 
cords, on division of resources rather than 
on prudent management aimed at maximiz- 
ing returns and alleviating the world food 
shortage. This approach has resulted thus far 
in overfishing and biological and economic 
waste, and shifting from open access to na- 
tional control is not likely to promote greater 
rationality. 

THE DEEP SEABED 


What the origin is of the nodules found 
plentifully over thousands of square miles of 
ocean bottom, usually far from land, scien- 
tists are not sure; what the exploitation of 
this mineral-rich resource could mean in 
economic terms has nations embroiled in 
potentially explosive dispute. 

While the United States produces most of 
its copper, it imports almost all of its man- 
ganese, cobalt and nickel, and access to the 
deep-sea nodules with their store of all four 
minerals would bring sizable benefits. Several 
American companies and others in West 
Germany, Japan, Britain, France, Belgium 
and Canada have been fashioning the neces- 
sary technology. Within three years or s0, 
such companies as Howard Hughes's Summa 
Corporation, Kennecott Copper and Ten- 


of sand and oil, The Mediterranean is almost 
a dead ‘sea, The Audubon Society reports an 
increasing number of “aquatic anomalies”— 
seabirds along the coast flying erratically as 
if drunk or dizzy, before plunging helplessly 
into the sea, hundreds of poisoned sea lions 
crawling up the California beaches and trav- 
eling a mile inland before dying. 

Environmental conventions of the past 
decade have suffered from low standards and 
ineffective enforcement. Nothing better came 
out of Geneva, and there is little prospect of 
any improvement at the next conference. 

Most countries refuse to be made finan- 
cially liable for damage by municipal sewage, 
industrial wastes or any other type of pollu- 
tion. In fact, the bloc of developing coun- 
tries, arguing that the industrialized coun- 
tries have become industrialized by polluting 
the sea, contend that it is now the devel- 
oping countries’ turn. They want a more 
lenient standard applied to the “third 
world,” permitting its members to pollute 
to achieve development. There is little 
chance of the nations agreeing on any ef- 
fective control of pollution from land, 

That leaves pollution by vessels at sea, 
principally in the form of oil spills. 

As recently as 1948, no cargo ship weighed 
more than 26,000 dead weight tons. By 1973, 
there were more than 400 oil tankers of 200,- 
000 or more tons, two of them of 447,000 tons 
and as long as five football fields. They are 
bulit with skin-thin steel hulls and without 
safety standards common to other types of 
ship. Noel Mostert, in his book “Supership,” 
finds their design features “ludicrous.” Many 
of them are subject only to standards and 
enforcement of the states where they are 
registered, and “flag states” like Panama 
and Liberia provide rock-bottom standards 
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and little if any enforcement. The maritime 
countries seem willing to require compli- 
ance with internationally accepted stand- 
ards, but these would be promulgated under 
the auspices of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization, a U.N. spe- 
cialized agency that is dominated by the 
shipping Industry and that has always adopt- 
ed the lowest common denominator. 

With understandably little faith in inter- 
national action, Canada sent shocks through 
the maritime and oil industries in 1970 by 
declaring pollution jurisdiction out to 100 
miles, and some governments want that 
approach adopted generally. The United 
States, unwilling to go that far, has pro- 
posed that states establish and enforce 
standards for vessels using their ports. 

The future looks ominous, The oceans 
will see more tanker traffic, deeper oil rigs 
and pipelines and huge undersea oil storage 
tanks, As population and living standards 
increase, so will waste, including radioactive 
wastes in concrete drums that may not re- 
main leakproof forever. The dark “plumes” 
of red clay discard from deepsea mining form 
over large areas of the ocean surface and 
take five years to filter down just through 
100 yards of the euphotic zone—the top layer 
of water, with enough sunlight in it to sus- 
tain most of the life in the ocean—and no 
one is sure of the consequences. Some 
nuclear plants will be sited at sea, Their pro- 
ponents claim that the possibility of leakage 
is remote. But what if the one-in-a-million 
leak is plutonium? With a horrifying half- 
life of 25,000 years, plutonium is so cancer- 
producing that a concentration the size of a 
meatball could destroy life on earth, 

Even without such accidents, failure to 
adopt a comprehensive and effective environ- 
mental protection system will lead to pollu- 
tion of the oceans in the fullest sense. “If 
the oceans become polluted,” says John 
Knauss, Marine Affairs Provost at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, “they will probably 
remain polluted on any time scale meaning- 
ful to man.” Jacques Piccard, the Swiss 
oceanographer, warns that if the momentum 
does not change, life in the seas will be extin- 
guished within two or three decades. 

Mankind has not succeeded at such tasks 
as urban planning, disarmament and mak- 
ing the world’s food supply meet demand; 
perhaps it is failing now at the task of pre- 
serving the ocean for free communications 
and sustenance of life. 

Both the Caracas and Geneva conferences 
oriented their efforts toward allocating re- 
sources among countries and protecting 
military rights rather than maximizing ocean 
benefits for mankind at large. The attempts 
at allocation have made some progress, but 
not enough. 

Most countries will now consider a new 
wave of unilateral extensions of territorial 
seas. Many may extend fishing rights 200 
miles out to sea. Some may claim jurisdic- 
tion over the seabed resources to the end of 
the continental margin. In the United States, 
some form of legislation establishing 200 
miles of fishing jurisdiction will probably be 
adopted, and bills for Federal licensing of 
deep-sea mining and for a 200-mile pollution 
control zone will also be debated. The un- 
happy choice is thus between “going unilat- 
eral”—a course leading to disputes that may 
or may not yield to bilateral or regional 
solutions—and waiting for yet another inter- 
national conference in 1976 in the hope that 
somehow, despite the poor record of the past 
two decades, something happens to make the 
delegates write a sensible and effective law of 
the sea. 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr, Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 5447, as amended. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor therecf) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who wish to do so may have 5 
legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
the bill H.R. 5447. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING FURTHER APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR OFFICE OF EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6054) to authorize further appropriations 
for the Office of Environmental Quality, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6054 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
205 of the Environmental Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970 (42 U.S.C. 4374) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the operations of the 
Office of Environmental Quality and the 
Council on Environmental Quality $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and 
not to exceed $500,000 for the transition 
period (July 1, 1976 to September 30, 1976). 
This authorization is in addition to those 
contained in Public Law 91-190.". 

Sec. 2. Section 203 of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4343) 
is amended by inserting “(a) immediately 
before “The Council and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 3679(b) of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)), the 
Council may accept and employ voluntary 
and uncompensated services in furtherance 
of the purposes of the Council.”. 

Sec. 3. Title II of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4341 et 
seq.) is amended by redesignating section 
207 as section 209, and by inserting immedi- 
ately after section 206 the following new 
sections: 


“ACCEPTANCE OF TRAVEL REIMBURSEMENT" 


“Sec. 207. The Council may accept reim- 
bursements from any private nonprofit or- 
ganization or from any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment, any State or local government, for the 
reasonable travel expenses incurred by an of- 
ficer or employee of the Council in connec- 
tion with his attendance at any confer- 
ence, seminar, or similar meeting conducted 
for the benefit of the Council.”’. 

“EXPENDITURES FOR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL” 

“Sec. 208. The Council may make expendi- 
tures in support of its international activi- 
ties, including expenditures for: (1) inter- 
national travel; (2) activities in implemen- 
tation of international agreements; and (3) 
the support of international exchange pro- 
grams in the United States and in foreign 
countries.”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 
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Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
man a second. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, is the gen- 
tleman opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from New Jersey opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. No, Mr. Speaker, I 
am not. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SYMMS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California (Mr. LEG- 
GETT) will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Idaho (Mr. 
Syms) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
6054. The bill grants a 1-year authoriza- 
tion for appropriations under the En- 
vironmental Quality Improvement Act 
of 1970 of $2 million for fiscal year 1976; 
plus $500,000 for the transition period 
to the new fiscal year. This authorization 
will supplement the $1 million annual 
authorization in the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. 

The present authorization to the 
Council on Environmental Quality under 
this act is due to expire on June 30 of 
this year. Prompt and favorable House 
action on this measure will permit the 
orderly extension of the Council’s oper- 
ations. There has been no disagreement 
as to the value of this legislation, and we 
feel that it should go forward at the ear- 
liest possible date. Our committee au- 
thored the original House legislation 
which set up the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, and we feel that the 
Council is continuing to play the useful 
role we planned. Basically, it is perform- 
ing five main tasks. 

First, it assists in the preparation and 
coordination of the President’s environ- 
mental program. The Council performs a 
coordinating role, drawing the many 
agencies involved, including EPA, the 
Interior Department, AEC, the Corps, 
DOT, Agriculture, and others together 
into coherent environmental policy initi- 
atives. 

A second activity of the Council is the 
preparation of the annual report on en- 
vironmental quality called for under the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

The Council's fifth and most recent 
annual report, December 1974, focused 
upon a timely and important subject— 
land use control and the related con- 
cerns, for example, effects of develop- 
ment and costs of urban sprawl. 

The Council is now in the process of 
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preparing a sixth annual report, to be 
submitted later this summer. 

A third major assignment of the 
Council is its continuing effort to further 
improve implementation of the National 
Environmental Policy Act and the En- 
vironmental Quality Improvement Act in 
the Federal Government, particularly 
through the environmental impact state- 
ment process required by NEPA. 
Through guidelines and through assist- 
ance to agencies in improving their pro- 
cedures for and performance in imple- 
menting NEPA, the Council assists agen- 
cies in building NEPA’s policy objectives 
into their decision making process. The 
Council’s role in this process is to provide 
oversight so that entire section 102(2) 
(c) process functions in all Federal 
agencies as intended by the Congress. 

A fourth major function of the Coun- 
cil is the preparation of special environ- 
mental policy studies, some of which are 
prepared in-house and some of which are 
prepared by contract. These studies pro- 
vide a valuable tool in advising the Presi- 
dent and the Federal agencies and in 
focusing attention upon urgent environ- 
mental problems facing our country. 

Lastly, the Council has been and will 
continue to be very active in interna- 
tional environmental affairs, as it was in 
the recent efforts this past summer in 
the Law of the Sea Conference where the 
major issue was that of national juris- 
diction over the Continental Shelf where 
oil was beginning to be exploited. Simi- 
larly, the Council has continued to pro- 
vide leadership at the International 
Whaling Conference in an effort to curb 
the exploitation of the several species of 
endangered whales. The lack of respon- 
Siveness of Japan and the U.S.S.R. to 
clear-cut international conservation 
needs remains a vital concern of the 
United States. 

One last accomplishment of the Coun- 
cil worth noting is the role in the estab- 
lishment of the Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora, which was held 
in Washington, D.C., in March 1973. The 
convention was designed to protect wild- 
life against unregulated exploitation 
through international trade. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate to mention this 
since the 10th nation has ratified the 
convention allowing it to take force on 
July 1, 1975. 

In future years, we anticipate the 
Council's activities will follow much the 
same pattern, although areas of empha- 
sis will undoubtedly be different each 
year. 

The Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, which our committee helped initiate, 
is performing vitally important func- 
tions in our national environmental pro- 
grams. We have gotten excellent value to 
date from our investment. I anticipate 
that it will continue to be most useful. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries has consulted with the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
concerning their interest in any environ- 
mental research and development money 
contained in this authorization for the 
Office of Environmental Quality pursu- 
ant to the Environmental Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1970 (P.L, 91-224). 
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As a result of this consultation, the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
felt that the small amount of contract 
study money under this l-year author- 
ization was not sufficient in this case to 
warrant a separate referral for their 
consideration. Further, both committees 
agreed to maintain a close and continu- 
ing liaison in such matters in an effort to 
coordinate their common interests. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the bill H.R. 
6054, and urge its immediate passage. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEGGETT. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment the 
chairman of the subcommittze for bring- 
ing forth this legislation containing the 
authorization for the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had before the 
Subcommittee on Environmental Re- 
search and Development of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology members 
of the Council to testify as to their work. 
We are convinced that it is an extremely 
important function that is being per- 
formed there. 

We would like to stress, particularly, 
the coordinating function on environ- 
mental matters which is exercised by the 
Council, and in view of the very large 
efforts going on throughout the Govern- 
ment, we believe that this coordinating 
function is one of major importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say, in ad- 
dition, that I can only express unbound- 
ed admiration to the full Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and to 
its outstanding chairman, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN), 
for originating the truly landmark legis- 
lation which has been passed by the Con- 
gress with regard to the environment. 
This includes the National Environ- 
mental Protection Act and other legis- 
lation which, of course, has resulted in 
the development of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Mr. Speaker, as I did a few moments 
ago in connection with another piece of 
legislation, I would just like to comment 
that, as a result of a change of the rules 
of the House, there is legislative juris- 
diction over environmental research and 
development vested in the Committee 
on Science and Technology. I have dis- 
cussed this with the chairman of the 
subcommittee. He has commented on the 
matter in his remarks. We see no reason 
to seek a joint referral of this legisla- 
tion, or sequential referral, in view of all 
of the circumstances. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, again we 
are in the same position we were in the 
previous bill, which the gentleman ac- 
ceded does have an interest in his com- 
mittee and the subject matter, albeit 
nominal, at this point. We have consulted 
with the gentleman, and we have deter- 
mined that the business of the committee 
can move forward without referral at 
that point, reserving that right for fu- 
ture years. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
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minutes to the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FORSYTHE). 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, 6 years 
ago the Congress enacted legislation cre- 
ating the Council on Environmental 
Quality. Charged with the responsibility 
of conducting environmental research 
and investigations, evaluating existing 
and proposed Federal environmental pro- 
tection programs, instructing other Fed- 
eral agencies on how to comply with the 
National Environmental Policy Act, and 
recommending new Federal environ- 
mental initiatives, the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality has assumed an im- 
portant role in this Nation’s environ- 
mental affairs. During its short exist- 
ence, the Council has had the stamp of 
professional excellence. The legislation 
before us today authorizes $2 million for 
fiscal year 1976 for CEQ. The bill also 
makes certain technical changes in CEQ 
authorizing statutes to enable that 
agency to accept volunteer services, 
stretch its travel allowance, and permit 
attendance at international conferences 
when the host country offers to pay the 
expenses. 

As already pointed out, CEQ receives 
funding from two sources. The National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) estab- 
lished a continuing annual authorization 
of $1 million, The Environmental Qual- 
ity Improvement Act provided an addi- 
tional $2 million authorization in fiscal 
year 1975. H.R. 6054 continues the $2 
million authorization under the latter 
act. 

Despite level of CEQ’s authorizations, 
its total appropriation has remained rel- 
atively constant at $2.5 million per year. 
Unfortunately, this has meant that the 
agency has been forced to absorb the 
costs of inflation, salary increases, etc. 
The net effect has been to reduce the 
money available to fund contract studies. 
This year, however, CEQ will be asking 
for a somewhat larger appropriation. 
H.R. 6054 combined with the increased 
appropriation will enable CEQ to expand 
its contract studies program from its in- 
flation-reduced level and will provide 
adequate funding for CEQ’s other activi- 
ties. 

Aside from the issue of funding, a 
major dilemma presently facing CEQ is 
how to perform its important mission un- 
der an OMB directive which requires 
CEQ to reduce its staff from 50 to 44 
persons, a 12-percent reduction. 

I strongly protest this personnel cut 
and when the Committee considers the 
CEQ authorization next year, I believe 
we must carefully review the actual im- 
pact of this reduction. Although I feel 
the impact will be harsh, I have been 
assured by officials of the Council that 
with the level of authorization provided 
for in this bill, the agency will be able 
to accomplish its mission with the same 
professional excellence that has charac- 
terized its history. I urge my colleagues 
to give their full support to this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN). 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, I want to endorse 
the support of my distinguished col- 
leagues for H.R. 6054. This is an excellent 
bill. The bill was reported unanimously 
from the committee. 

Under the chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable Russell W. Peterson, the Council 
on Environmental Quality has continued 
to manage a broad range of programs 
needed to deal with our environmental 
problems. The CEQ has made its annual 
environmental quality report and the 
annual Presidential environmental mes- 
sage to reflect the enormous work which 
has been accomplished to provide for a 
more livable environment, 

The successes of the Council since its 
creation by this committee and the Con- 
gress in 1969 have been noteworthy in 
many areas. The CEQ has played a sig- 
nificant and lead role in the negotiation 
and acceptance of environmental agree- 
ments with many foreign countries, and 
has served as an executive focal point for 
the effective implementation of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. They have provided needed assist- 
ance to Federal agencies as well as pri- 
vate parties in interpreting and guiding 
the preparation of environmental impact 
statements. 

The bill before the House today has 
several housekeeping provisions con- 
tained therein to assure that the Coun- 
cil remains effective in the management 
of its programs. 

The first provision allows the Council 
to accept volunteer and uncompensated 
assistance in their programs. This new 
provision will enhance the Council's abil- 
ity to take advantage to college intern 
programs and similar opportunities: un- 
der the close supervision of the Coun- 
cil. Similarly, the expanded authoriza- 
tion of the Council to make expenditures 
in support of international activities in- 
cluding travel expenses, implementation 
of international agreements, and in sup- 
port of an exchange program gives them 
additional leverage to continue their able 
leadership in the international environ- 
mental community. And finally, the 
travel reimbursement provisions allows 
the Council to accept reasonable reim- 
bursements from any private nonprofit or 
governmental office or instrumentality 
for travel in connection with attendance 
at any conference or similar meeting for 
the benefit of the Council. 

All of these provisions are available to 
many other agencies to facilitate their 
program administration. Inasmuch as 
the Council has a relatively small staff 
and limited budget in comparison to its 
overall responsibilities, the Committee 
felt that these additional provisions 
would be of significant benefit to their 
program effectiveness. 

I strongly urge the support and pas- 
sage of this bill so that the Council can 
continue without interruption its im- 
portant work. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from California (Mr. LEG- 
GETT) yield for a question? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
really like to ask the gentleman from 
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California (Mr. Leccerr) if there was 
any reason why the report was so late. 
My staff was unable at 11 o’clock this 
morning to get a copy of this bill. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, to answer 
the gentleman, I am awfully sorry about 
that. The very distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Brown), and I 
wanted the opportunity to consult on this 
matter before the report was printed. It 
was not until late in the day that we 
found that our interests coincided. The 
fiscal year 1976 authorization is exactly 
the same as it was for fiscal year 1975. I 
know that those interested in economy 
would want to know about the one 
agency in Government that is reducing 
its personnel level from 50 down to 44 
permanent staff; that is the testimony 
that was presented before our committee. 

We have in the back of the room mon- 
ographs of the unprinted report which 
are complete and accurate, and which 
do show that, really, the agency has done 
a rather fine job in spite of all of the 
inflation that has been foist upon it in 
the past few years. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California for the 
explanation he has given. I would ask 
the gentleman, I wonder if they can may- 
be cut it even a little bit more. 

Mr. LEGGETT. We are authorizing $2 
million, 1 million is a continuing au- 
thorization under the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. The admin- 
istration has indicated that they are go- 
ing to request $2.7 million. They actually 
requested an appropriation of $2.45 mil- 
lion in 1975. 

The appropriations for CEQ for the 
past number of years is: 1973, $2.5 mil- 
lion; in 1974, $2.16 million; 1975, $2.45 
million; 1976, $2.5 million. I am talking 
about appropriations. The authorization 
amounts haye been $3 million for this 
year, and the same for the next year, in- 
cluding the $1 million that is in the 
nature of a continuing authorization 
under the NEPA. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California for his 
explanation. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose this legis- 
lation today for many reasons. The 
primary reason is not exactly the 
amount of money that is in the bill, the 
$2 million or the $3 million—I am not 
sure how many millions are in the bill. 
Is it $3 million? 

Mr. LEGGETT. If the gentleman will 
yield, there is $2 million in this bill, and 
$1 million in the continuing resolution. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
for the information. Mr. Speaker, the 
underlying fault and the greatest fault 
of this legislation is that insofar as the 
costs are concerned, they do not con- 
sider how much the costs are going to 
be on production resulting from deci- 
sions that these agencies make, and 
through their bad advice, given by CEQ. 

These posey pluckers in the CEQ are 
the same people who came up for that 
piece of legislation that has been at is- 
sue here, on land use planning or Fed 
land control, and that legislation has 
been battled over for 2 or 3 years, and 
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hopefully we will be able to keep it from 
passing again. 

These people seem to think it is all 
right to run people off their property and 
then not properly compensate them for 
the value of their property. They want 
everything to be controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government, that is, the use of pri- 
vate land, and they want to down-zone 
the people and then, as I say, not pro- 
perly compensate them for a lower value 
as a result of down-zoning. 

These are the kinds of costs that do 
not come into view in some pieces of 
legislation. 

I might point out that in my State we 
have a problem concerning coyotes. The 
CEQ, the forerunners and the cohorts 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
some of the people down there made re- 
marks about coyotes, and gave bad ad- 
vice to the people in the administration 
with respect to Executive orders that 
have protected coyotes. Throughout his- 
tory, the shepherds have tried to protect 
their flocks, when they are out on the 
grazing lands from predators. Now half 
of the sheep population in the West has 
been decimated by the coyotes. And it 
looks like one of the biggest threats 
around now are some of the people in 
EPA and CEQ, so that the shepherd has 
to protect his flocks not only from coy- 
otes, but he also must protect himself 
against arbitrary and capricous bureau- 
crats who issue regulations. 

Another classic example of the lack of 
expertise in these people was when they 
did not agree that the tussock moth 
posed a threat to Douglas-fir timber 
stands, and, as a consequence, it cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
Pacific Northwest with the destruction of 
nearly 1 million acres of Douglas-fir 
timber because of the advice that was 
promulgated by these people that the 
tussock moth posed no serious threat, 
and that it would die an early death, 
and it did, from starvation after it killed 
all of the timber in the area. 

The one light application of DDT 
a year later at a rate of three-quarters of 
an acre controlled the moth. We have 
lost our watershed; we have lost our 
timber; we have increased fire risks. This 
is the kind of action by bureaucrats that 
I think we, as Members of this body, 
should be stopping, and I think we should 
put this environmental movement in 
perspective so that we do recognize that 
there are some trade-offs that have to 
be made. 

I mentioned coyotes; I mentioned land- 
use planning; I mentioned DDT and the 
tussock moth, but there are many, many 
others. The time is coming when the big 
environment problem we are going to 
be concerned with in this country is hav- 
ing food on the table and a warm roof 
over our heads. So I think this legisla- 
tion should be defeated, and we should 
get some of these people out of town. I 
have worked with them a lot—my Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Interior, and the 
Subcommittee on Forestry. I have come 
to find out that most of the bureaucrats 
that are working down at CEQ are very 
sincere, well intentitoned people, but 
most of them do not have very much ex- 
pertise in the field in which they are 
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working. They are not responsible for 
any of the decisions they make and the 
big problem is that they take themselves 
seriously. They think the world would 
not go on if we did not have them, in 
effect, so they are promulgating more 
rules and regulations that this country 
can ill afford at this particular time. 

I hope that this legislation is defeated 
and that we get these people out of town, 
and let some of the rest of the private 
citizens take care of their own problems, 
or the States take care of their environ- 
mental problems. I certainly do not think 
we need them traveling around the 
fieshpots of the world spending taxpay- 
ers’ money attending conventions and 
meetings in foreign countries when the 
taxpayers of this country are so strained 
just to pay for their own household 
budgets, this outfit is unnecessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s frustra- 
tion with respect to economic progress, 
vis-a-vis environmental checks and bal- 
ances, and I believe that all of us get 
frustrated from time to time with respect 
to these sometimes conflicting drives. I 
share the gentleman’s concern on coy- 
otes. Further, I believe that we may not 
need land use planning in parts of my 
district. We may not need it in Idaho, 
but certainly the urban sprawl, which 
is rather effectively keeping us from im- 
plementing a program of mass transit, 
purely and simply because the economics 
are just not there, is something that 
should be studied. 

The $214 million in this bill for fiscal 
year 1976 and the transition period for 
44 permanent staff to carry out its pro- 
grams I do not think is really over- 
indulging in this particular subject mat- 
ter. Of course, while the gentleman criti- 
cizes the Council, I believe all of the 
existing members of the Council have 
been appointed by Presidents Nixon and 
Ford. I know my good friend, the distin- 
guished John Busterud, is a member of 
the Council on Environmental Quality. 

The gentleman has indicated his dis- 
approval. However, John Busterud is a 
hard-working, tight-fisted, minority 
leader in the California Legislature who 
graduated to come to Washington. Be- 
lieve me, I have talked to him personally, 
and he said we need to interrelate with 
some of these foreign countries because 
we cannot do it all. It is just like whaling. 
We cut off whaling at home, but then 
they continue to take this large number 
overseas, so we have to make some kind 
of agreement or the law of the jungle 
is going to continue to persist. 

This is a good economy vote. We are 
not exceeding the budget. This is within 
everything we have programed. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no other requests 
for time. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RUPPE). 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6054 authorizing appro- 
priations for the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. Since its inception, 
CEQ has functioned as a coordinator for 
national environmental policies. Fund- 
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ing studies on major environmental 
issues such as land use, oil and gas de- 
velopment on the Outer Continental 
Shelf, and the impact of aerosol sprays 
on the atmosphere, CEQ has made a 
major contribution to the substance of 
cur environmental knowledge. By pro- 
moting the development of environmen- 
tal indexes and monitoring systems, CEQ 
has expanded this Nation’s ability to 
determine what is happening to our en- 
vironment. By serving as a clearinghouse 
to review major environmental impact 
statements, CEQ has participated in a 
wide range of environmental issues. The 
legislation we are considering today pro- 
vides CEQ with a level of authorization 
needed to continue its activities. I be- 
lieve these activities are important to 
the Nation, have been carried out effec- 
tively, and need to be continued. 

Thus, I urge the adoption of H.R. 
6054. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute for the purpose 
of extending my remarks and including 
extraneous matter as an exhibit of some 
of the problems and some of the ideas 
that have come from CEQ and their 
forerunner, the Rockefeller Committee. 
This exhibit happens to be a letter from 
David E. Keeler to the gentleman from 
Illinois, Representative PHILIP CRANE. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
that as part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I say again 
the posy picking, environmental extrem- 
ists will put this country in the dark ages 
of no gas, no heat, no lights if we in 
Congress do not wake up to the way 
they are contributing to the destruction 
of our free society. The combination of 
environmental extremists, zealous regu- 
lators, and funny money politicians are 
simply more than our economy can take. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the letter from 
Mr. Keeler at this point: 

MENLO PARK, CALIF., 
October 5, 1973. 
Representative PHILLIP CRANE, 
Longworth House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Crane: As you know, there is a 
national land use bill now before Congress 
(S. 268) which would cause the states to 
adopt a pervasive pattern of land use regula- 
tion. 

Critics of the current trend of growing 
governmental control of private land have 
claimed that this amounts to a taking of 
private property without compensation, a 
criticism which supporters of the law have 
dismissed as groundless alarm. 

However, in the past few months several 
things have happened which put the matter 
in a new light: 

(1) In June a task force on land use and 
urban growth, sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund and reporting to the Presi- 
dent's Citizens Advisory Committee on En- 
vironmental Quality, chaired by Lawrence 
Rockefeller, issued a report calling for the 
usual pervasive governmental land con- 
trols. A key section of this report specifically 
recommends against compensation to private 
landowners for losses occasioned by these 
measures—solely because such compensation 
is not “economically feasible” (i.e., the pri- 
the environmentalists’ grand designs). 
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vate landowner must swallow the cost of 

(2) The Council on Environmental! Quality 
(CEQ) has just issued a report. The Taking 
Issue: An Analysis of the Constitutional 
Limits of Land Use Control, which is essen- 
tially a brief in support of this taking-with- 
out-compensation approach advocated by the 
earlier Rockefeller study. 

(3) The aforesaid Rockefeller study was 
authored by William K, Reilly, an attorney 
then on leave from the CEQ. 

(4) Reilly is also reported to have played 
a large part in the preparation of the Ad- 
ministration’s current land use policy legis- 
lation. Science, Vol. 180, p. 1040. 

(5) As the writer in Science suggests, the 
taking-without-compensation issue was ap- 
parently thought to be too politically sensi- 
tive to be made by the CEQ itself, hence the 
recourse to a “private taskforce.” Science, 
pg. 1092. 

(6) Russell Train, head of the CEQ at the 
time of the report, has been nominated by 
Nixon to head the EPA. 

This appears to be an orchestrated move 
by the super environmentalists and planners 
to overcome the major obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of their goals: the inconvenience of 
having to pay private landowners for the ex- 
propriation of their property. 

As Hayek has observed, the danger of gov- 
ernment planning stems largely from the 
desire of the planners to be released from 
the necessity of counting all the costs of their 
schemes. “The planners make it appear ad- 
vantageous simply by placing some of the 
costs on the shoulders of private persons and 
then disregarding them.” 

These two reports, coming as they do from 
so close to the government, should alert us 
that the critics of growing land use legisla- 
tion were well-founded in their fears that 
the logical course of these measures must 
lead to a massive and uncompensated trans- 
fer of private land to government control. If 
the environmentalists and regulators are 
freed from the necessity of considering the 
costs of their proposals, what barrier will re- 
main to their wildest dreams of power over 
the private citizen? 

I believe this is an important issue and 
one appropriate to your attention. I will give 
your people all the assistance possible if you 
wish to pursue it. 

Sincerely, 
Davis E. KEELER, 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LEGGETT) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 6054, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Pursuant 
to clause 3 of rule XXVII, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 

Does the gentleman from Idaho with- 
draw his point of order that a quorum is 
not present? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my point of order. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
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revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill (H.R. 6054) just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


OFFSHORE SHRIMP FISHERIES ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5709) to extend until September 
30, 1977, the provisions of the Offshore 
Shrimp Fisheries Act of 1973 relating to 
the shrimp fishing agreement between 
the United States and Brazil, as 
amended. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 5709 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Offshore Shrimp Fisheries Act Amendments 
of 1975”. 

EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 


Sec. 2. Section 13 of the Offshore Shrimp 
Fisheries Act of 1973 (16 U.S.C. 1100b note) 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Act"”) is amended by striking out “June 15, 
1975” and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1977”. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 2(a) of the Act (16 
U.S.C. 1100b(a)) is amended by striking out 
“May 9, 1972” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“March 14, 1975”. 

(b)(1) The first sentence of section 3(a) 
of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1100b-1(a)) is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “: Pro- 
vided further, That no more than two hun- 
dred vessels with permits shall be author- 
ized to fish in any quarter of 1975 beginning 
March 1 and ending February 29, 1976, and 
no more than one hundred and seventy-five 
vessels with permits shall be authorized to 
fish in any quarter of 1976 beginning March 1 
and ending February 28, 1977, or such other 
number or period as may be specified in the 
treaty from time to time”. 

(2) Section 3(f) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1100 
b-1(f)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “for any year other 
than 1973”; 

(B) by striking out “$615” the first place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$1,115”; and 

(C) by striking out the second sentence 
thereof. 

(c)(1) Section 4(d)(1) of the Act (16 
U.S.C. 1100b-2(d)(1)) is amended by in- 
serting imediately after “issued” the 
following: “after March 14, 1975". 

(2) The first sentence of section 4(da) (2) 
of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1100b-2(d)(2)) is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “under permits” imme- 
diately after “fishing”; and 

(B) by striking out “during the last five 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “, after 
May 9, 1972”. 

(3) The second sentence of section 4(d) (2) 
of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1100b-2(d)(2)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “of this Act” the first 
place it appears therein and inserting in 
Meu thereof the following: “described in 
section 4(b) of the Offshore Shrimp Fish- 
eries Act Amendments of 1975”; 

(B) by striking out “May 9, 1972” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “March 14, 1975”; 

(C) by striking out “the effective date of 
this Act” the second place it appears therein 
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and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“such effective date”; 

(D) by inserting “section” immediately 
before “8(a) (5)" the second place it appears 
therein; 

(E) by inserting immediatley after “fish- 
ing gear” the following: “, fishing vessels and 
fishing methods,”; and 

(F) by striking out “, if the Act had been 
in effect during such period”. 

“(d) Section 5 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1100b- 
(3)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “May 9, 1972" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “March 14, 1975"; 
and 

(2) by striking out “$700” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,215”. 

(e) Section 6(a) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 
1100b-4(a)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Any 
funds remaining in the fund shall remain 
available for expenditure under this Act.”. 

(£) (1) Section 8(a) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 
1100b-6(a) ) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “master” and Inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘‘vessel owner, master,”’; 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragarph (5) thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(6) engage in fishing in the area of 
agreement contrary to regulations establish- 
ing a procedure for limiting the number of 
vessels with permits which may be author- 
ized to fish during any period in 1975 or 
1976 as specified in section 3(a).”. 

(2) Section 8(a)(4) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 
1100b-6(a) (4)) is amended by inserting tm- 
mediately after “one hundred and sixty” the 
following: “in 1975 and one hundred and 
twenty in 1976", 

(3 Section 8(b) of the Act (16 USC. 
1100b-6(b)) is amended by striking out 
“master” and inserting in lieu thereof “vessel 
owner, master,”’. 

(g) (1) Section 9(a) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 
1100b—-7(a)) is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “section 8 hereof” the fol- 
lowing: “, or any vessel owner whose vessel 
is involved in such violation,”. 

(2) Section 9(b) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 
1100b-7(b)) is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “any proceeding” the follow- 
ing: “against the master_or other person in 
charge of the vessel”. 

(3) Section 9(c) of the Act (16 US.C. 
1100b-7(c)) is amended by striking out 
“section 8(a)(1)" and all that follows 
through “or subsequent violation.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 8.”. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a), (b), (c), (e), (t), and (g) of sec- 
tion 3 shall take effect upon the entry into 
force of the Agreement Between the Govern- 
ment of the Federative Republic of Brazil 
and the Government of the United States of 
America Concerning Shrimp, signed on 
March 14, 1975. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. For- 
SYTHE) opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) 
opposed to the bill? 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio qualifies. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LEGGETT) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. Mr. 
Speaker, the Offshore Shrimp Fisheries 
Act Amendments of 1975, H.R. 5709, is 
designed to implement the new shrimp 
fishing agreement recently entered into 
between the United States and Brazil. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the second agree- 
ment negotiated between the United 
States and Brazil in response to the situ- 
ation created in 1970 when Brazil joined 
many of its South American neighbors 
in asserting a 200-mile territorial sea 
claim and subsequently promulgating 
regulations controlling fishing by for- 
eign-flag vessels within that area. This 
claim was not recognized by the United 
States, which, as you know, recognizes 
only a 3-mile territorial sea and a 9-mile 
contiguous fisheries zone adjacent 
thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, fortunately, the Brazil- 
ian Government included in its fishery 
decree a clause to permit the setting 
aside of any of its provisions by inter- 
national agreement. Negotiations be- 
tween the two countries resulted in the 
signing of the first agreement in May 
1972. The Senate gave its consent and 
the President ratified the agreement in 
November 1972. 

That agreement remained in effect un- 
til February 28, 1975, at which time it 
expired. The second agreement was en- 
tered into on March 14, 1975, and it will 
remain in effect until December 31, 1976. 

Like its predecessor, this agreement 
sets up a regulatory system designed to 
insure the conservation and orderly ex- 
ploitation of the shrimp resources in 
@ defined area off the coast of Brazil. It 
is to be noted that article IX of the 
agreement specifically provides that 
nothing contained in the agreement shall 
be interpreted as prejudicing the position 
of either party regarding the matter of 
territorial seas or fisheries jurisdiction 
under international law. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the wide varia- 
tion in the state of development of the 
two countries’ fishing industries, the re- 
quirements of the agreement to be ap- 
plied to the vessels of each country are 
different, Brazilian vessels are prohibited 
from fishing in spawning and breeding 
areas and such vessels are required to 
register and pay fees and taxes for peri- 
odical inspections. The United States, 
on the other hand, restricts the number, 
size, and type of its vessels permitted to 
engage in the fishery and limits their 
fishing in the area to a specified open 
season. Both countries require their ves- 
sels to maintain log books and have pro- 
vided for the gathering and exchange 
of the information collected. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation before us 
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today, H.R. 5709, would enable our Gov- 
ernment to carry out its obligations un- 
der the new agreement with Brazil. It 
would make the provisions of the agree- 
ment mandatory on those U.S. vessels 
wishing to participate in the fishery and 
enable our Government to penalize viola- 
tors brought to our attention by the 
Brazilian Government, 

Mr. Speaker, the area covered by the 
agreement includes virtually all of the 
major grounds traditionally fished by 
U.S. shrimp vessels off the coast of Brazil 
and is defined in a way which does not 
coincide with jurisdictional limits recog- 
nized by either side. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to issue annual permits for 
U.S. vessels to fish within the designated 
area. It details conditions which may 
be attached to the permits, authorizes 
the Secretary to make regulations re- 
garding these permits, and prescribes 
the permit fees. The basi¢ fee is deter- 
mined by a formula which is designed 
to recover for the U.S. Government all 
costs of participating in the agreement 
and some administrative costs, if per- 
mits for all of these 325 vessels author- 
ized to participate in the program are 
issued. 

Mr. Speaker, during the period of the 
first agreement, only around 200 shrimp 
vessels voluntarily participated in this 
program, The fee was set at $715 per 
vessel, $615 representing enforcement 
costs and $100 administrative costs. The 
fee under the new agreement has been 
increased to $1,215 per vessel. Currently, 
around 85 vessels are operating under 
the program on a voluntary basis and 
the annual fees for these vessels have 
been paid into the Offshore Shrimp 
Fisheries Fund. 

Mr, Speaker, the U.S. Government has 
agreed to increase the annual amount 
to be paid to Brazil for enforcement 
costs from $200,000 to $361,000. Based 
on information supplied by the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce, the com- 
mittee estimates the cost to the Federal 
Government—after deducting the vessel 
fees paid into the fund—to be approxi- 
mately $200,000 per year for fiscal years 
1976 and 1977. This compares to a cost 
of the Federal Government of approxi- 
mately $150,000 and $75,000 respectively 
for fiscal years 1974 and 1975. 

The bill would provide for the con- 
tinuance of the procedures under which 
the Secretary of Commerce would issue 
permits, including a set of criteria for 
priority in granting permits if applica- 
tions exceed the number available, and 
authorizes the Secretary to provide evi- 
dence of voluntary compliance as one 
criteria for priority status. 

In addition, the bill provides for the 
continuance of the special revolving fund 
in the Treasury to receive permit fees, 
unusual enforcement expenses, penal- 
ties and appropriations, and to disburse 
funds to be paid to Brazil for enforce- 
ment costs. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be emphasized 
at this point that the maximum number 
of vessels authorized to participate in 
this program is 325, the same as it was 
under the prior agreement. However, the 
new agreement contains a further re- 
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striction not in the prior agreement— 
requiring that not more than 200 ves- 
sels with permits can be authorized to 
fish in any quarter in 1975 and not more 
than 175 vessels in any quarter in 1976. 
Of these vessels, not more than 160 and 
not more than 120 can fish at any one 
time during the first and second year of 
the agreement, respectively. 

Mr. Speaker, in general, all of the 
changes to the 1973 act provided by this 
legislation are really technical in nature. 
The only other change worthy of men- 
tion is the one having to do with the 
prohibition and penalty provisions. In 
this regard, H.R. 5709 would extend these 
provisions of the act to the owners of the 
vessels, as well as the masters and other 
persons in charge of the vessels. In this 
way, it is hoped that the owners of the 
vessels participating in the program will 
be encouraged to hire masters who will 
fully comply with the provisions of the 
treaty and this act. 

Mr. Speaker, without this legislation 
the U.S. Government cannot meet its 
obligations under the new agreement 
with Brazil. Up to now, the old agree- 
ment has proved to be a practical ac- 
commodation of our interest in continued 
access to this fishery and of Brazil’s in- 
terest in the conservation of its offshore 
resource, without prejudice to either 
party's position on territorial seas or 
fisheries jurisdiction under international 
law. 

Because of the nature of this agree- 
ment, a termination date of Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, has been provided by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries so that the committee can take 
another look at the effectiveness of this 
program prior to its termination in or- 
der to determine whether it meets the 
test of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge immediate enact- 
ment of H.R. 5709. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say that were 
we not to pass this agreement and were 
we not to have voluntary compliance, we 
would have the law of the sea jungle 
prevalent in Brazil, vis-a-vis, the shrimp 
industry, that we now have with respect 
to the tuna industry off the coasts of 
Ecuador and Peru. 

Does this save us money? No, because 
we are spending several million dollars 
on the tuna industry, and only a few 
hundred thousand dollars on the shrimp 
industry. Has it saved us danger to life? 
No, because we have had threats of loss 
of life in the tuna industry, but no con- 
frontations in the shrimp industry. Are 
we prepared, perhaps, to change our 
position which some allege us to be as 
“the Chicken of the Sea’? No, we are 
not prepared to change that. 

In fact, we are prepared to assert our- 
selves over the next several weeks out 
of our committee with a 200 mile fish- 
ing jurisdiction bill, a bipartisan bill. I 
think we are going to get the cooperation 
of the Department of State in this ef- 
fort, so what is good for the goose is good 
for the gander. I think we are going to 
be in an exact reciprocal situation with 
Brazil after we act, and certainly the 
fact that the Senate has previously 
passed a 200-mile limit bill indicates that 
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we can, in fact, comply with this 
agreement with respect to extra terri- 
toriality, and we would totally be con- 
sistent with American policy. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey (Mr. FORSYTHE). 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Republic of Brazil declared a 200- 
mile territorial sea in 1970, U.S. shrimp- 
ers found themselves excluded from a 
rich fishing zone. To insure access for 
our shrimp fleet, the United States nego- 
tiated an agreement whereby our 
shrimpers could continue fishing in the 
200-mile zone claimed by Brazil. 

The agreement allowed a specified 
number of U.S. shrimpers to enter Bra- 
zil’s waters. Fortunately, in the past 2 
years, the number of fishermen seeking 
a license to shrimp off Brazil’s coast has 
been well below the number allowed un- 
der the agreement. Under the terms of 
the new treaty, the number of U.S. 
sShrimpers allowed in Brazil’s waters is 
somewhat reduced but is still above the 
number of U.S. vessels which have been 
licensed. 

Under the original Convention, Brazil 
would enforce the agreement. The United 
States agreed to pay $200,000 in enforce- 
ment costs, and the implementing stat- 
ute enacted during the 93d Congress es- 
tablished a license fee for U.S. shrimpers 
which would cover approximately two- 
thirds of these costs. The new United 
States-Brazil agreement increases the 
U.S. enforcement payment from $200,000 
to $361,000, and H.R. 5709 increases the 
license fee accordingly, so that U.S. 
shrimpers will still bear approximately 
two-thirds of the costs. 

Mr. Speaker, if the United States in- 
tends to preserve the rights of U.S. 
shrimpers to fish off Brazil’s coast, it is 
essential that we enact legislation giving 
force to this new treaty. An ever-grow- 
ing number of nations, probably includ- 
ing the United States, are asserting an 
economic zone of 200 miles. In each in- 
stance, the United States will have to 
recognize reality and negotiate a fishing 
agreement with these nations just as oth- 
er countries will have to seek similar 
agreements with the United States if we 
declare a 200-mile zone. The Brazil 
Shrimp Agreement is the first of what in 
my view will be a long line of fishing 
treaties. I urge that my colleagues rec- 
ognize this fact and enact the imple- 
menting legislation we have before us 
today. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hard pressed to 
understand one part of this bill. That is, 
why the United States should pay the 
Brazilian Government anything, let 
alone increasing from $200,000 to 
$361,000 the amount that is considered 
in this bill. 

I listened with interest to my friend 
and colleague from California, but I just 
cannot see that this money is anything 
except tribute. What is the rationale, the 
basis for this legislative body voting to 
give any money at all for what should 
be a basic right, a right of fishing on 
the high seas, the oceans, which were 
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formerly considered international terri- 
tory? We all say we are against the 
200-mile limit, and yet by our actions 
here we are, in effect, agreeing to the 
200-mile limit and paying Brazil to sup- 
port its efforts to enforce the agreement. 
Would the gentleman shed some light on 
that? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will say that folks 
say they are against the 200-mile limit, 
but they consist of a few at the 
State Department. I think the gentleman 
will find that the vast group of Ameri- 
cans in the center and on the right in 
this country today are demanding that 
the United States protect its shores with 
respect to asserting a 200-mile fishing 
jurisdiction. 

In response to that clamor, which we 
also get from liberals such as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Strupps) 
and others from Massachusetts, this 
does not appear to be a liberal problem 
or a conservative problem. It is nation- 
wide. There are over 100 authors on this 
bill in question. It passed in the Senate 
last year and as a result, really, the 200 
mile is the de facto law that the world 
is now operating under as a result of 
the recent conference in Geneva. 

I do not agree with some of the things 
they agreed to do, but this I do agree to. 
So, all we are doing is saying that we are 
going to recognize this unilateral act in 
asserting this jurisdiction, However, we 
are going to continue to say that a 3-mile 
territorial sea and a 12-mile fishing zone 
are our official positions, We do know that 
the House of Representatives very shortly 
will have on its floor a 200-mile bill which 
is going to cut down rather substantially 
the fishing off the United States by such 
countries as Russia, Poland, Japan, and 
other countries. 

We are going to impose rather recipro- 
cal restrictions, but giving some pre- 
empting rights to domestic fishermen. 
Then we are going to find that really the 
laws are changing, and we are going to 
have to work out something with respect 
to the so-called highly migratory species 
so that we can perhaps develop a bi- 
lateral-type negotiation with Peru, Chile, 
Ecuador, and maybe Mexico in order to 
allow our fishermen to take these species. 

We have to get out of this jungle-type 
situation we currently are in. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It seems to me the 
United States is about the only one in this 
so-called jungle the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. LEGGETT. That is not true. The 
gentleman is going to shortly find that 
his statement of position is going to be a 
little bit antagonistic to the policy that 
we are going to have to assert against 
the Soviet Union with respect to their 
vacuuming our resources off our shores. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. On that point, the 
gentleman from California has stated the 
nations throughout the world are follow- 
ing what he referred to as a de facto 200- 
mile limit. Are they following that on 
the United States shores at this point? 
We follow it on their shores, like Brazil, 
but do they follow that limit on the 
U.S . shores? 

Mr. LEGGETT. We pulled a Polish 
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ship into San Francisco Bay which was 
10.2 miles off our shore, and we are con- 
sidering confiscating the ship. And be- 
lieve me, it is a ship. I hope we have 
second thoughts on doing what we pur- 
port to do. But I would say by the end 
of this year we will be asserting a 200- 
mile jurisdiction with respect to every 
foreign ship, and we are also going to 
assert regulatory jurisdiction over Amer- 
ican fishing in this area, and, by doing 
this, hopefully, we can beef up the 
American fishing further. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will other nations 
be required to pay us, in effect, tribute, 
like we are paying Brazil now for agree- 
ments? Are Russia and these other coun- 
tries going to pay us $300,000 or any 
similar figure? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I would reserve the 
right to object to the statement “tribute.” 
This bill is going to cost us some money 
because we have to develop regulations 
to go out 200 miles. The regulations have 
to be passed on principle and cash. One 
does not create regulations like that and 
then send the fish and game warden out 
to enforce them. We are going to build 
up the bureaucracy of NOAA. It will cost 
us $80 million. We do not pick these peo- 
ple up by sending out speedboats. We will 
have to take two or three Coast Guard 
cutters out of mothballs, implement 
them and bring them into the program. 

I know the gentleman is concerned 
about the budget and he may ask “How 
do you pay this $140 million?” We are 
not going to pay tribute. We will have to 
have included some of the American fish- 
ermen who participate in this conserva- 
tion effort. I think the net effect will be 
to help our gross national product, pro- 
duce more taxes, and have fewer def- 
icits. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I can pose a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr, WHALEN). 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I simply want to raise this question: 
Did not this body in 1967 pass the Fish- 
ermen’s Protection Act, which provides 
that the Federal Government would pay 
the fines assessed against tuna fisher- 
men whose vessels were impounded in 
Ecuador? 

Mr. LEGGETT. We certainly did, and 
that bill has cost us some money. 

Mr. WHALEN. Does the gentleman 
have any idea how much money it cost 
us? 

Mr. LEGGETT. It has cost us to date 
approximately $7 million. We are talking 
of millions there, and we are talking here 
in multiples of hundreds of thousands. 

Of course, values of the commodities 
might be different. I am not sure of the 
exact comparable values, but these are 
very large segments of the American 
fishing industry. While perhaps shrimp 
and tuna together only comprise 10 per- 
cent of the fresh catch, by the time these 
two fish commodities are canned and 
then one gets the multiplication factor, 
the GNP related to that, it evolves into 


really about 25 percent of the Ameri- 
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can fish industry. Certainly the Ameri- 
can shrimpers would not be unanimous 
in supporting this agreement if they did 
not feel that it was to their interest to 
support it. They fully participated in the 
consultations and in the negotiations 
and in the limitations that have been put 
forth in the bill. 

Mr. WHALEN. What the gentleman 
from California (Mr. LEGGETT) is saying 
is that the fisherman's protective legisla- 
tion is dealing with the same problem 
on the West Coast of South America as 
this act is on the East Coast? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Yes. This is a civilized 
type of approach. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY). 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
first gentleman from Ohio who just 
spoke on this mentioned that the figure 
of $361,000 was negotiated against a 
background of a cost of $3,400 for each 
of the ships, so that the total cost of the 
policing was something like $680,000, of 
which we are paying slightly over half 
under the treaty negotiations. 

I want to echo the words of my col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
that it is a negotiating position which we 
may take worldwide if we enact unilat- 
eral legislation to protect the 200 miles. 
The principle of which the gentleman 
speaks may be a primary basis for our 
urging upon the world the right to con- 
serve our own fishing within the 200- 
mile limit. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in the figure of $600,000 to 
police the so-called 200-mile limit that 
they are proposing. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. That is the Bra- 
Zilian position. We do not know that they 
actually police it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Are there other na- 
tions involved in that area or are there 
only two countries, Brazil and the United 
States, fishing in that area? 

“Mr. McCLOSKEY. I can understand 
that. It sounds like they police it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, As to the $3,400 a 
year per boat figure, it appears that we 
are the only one who is paying for it. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in some 
of these areas the fishermen are ex- 
tremely aggressive. We have very aggres- 
sive tuna people who go where the fish 
are. Therefore, rather than a need for a 
multi-lateral-type treaty at this point, 
we have entered into an agreement just 
between Brazil and the United States. 
Believe me, anybody else who violates 
this agreement is going to be picked up. 
I also volunteer this: There was an 
American boat a few weeks ago fishing 
outside of this prescribed zone, off the 
shores of Brazil, and they were picked up 
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and they were fined. What that indicates 
is that they are enforcing the agreement, 
and I would say that really $36,000 is a 
very small amount to pay to enforce the 
program. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman answer one last question 
so that then we can bring this to a vote. 
I know the House has a lot of cther busi- 
ness. 

If, as the gentleman states—and I 
would hope that he is correct, although 
I have not seen evidence of it on the 
horizon—that the United States will 
assert its basic self-interest by enacting 
and enforcing a 200-mile limit—one 
question arises. Why do not we then wait 
until that date before we proceed with 
action such as is embodied in H.R. 5709? 
Why do not we wait until we have our 
200-mile limit and accomplish whatever 
we are going to work out with Brazil as 
a part of our overall policy at that time. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, to answer 
the gentleman we cannot put legislation 
into effect in Brazilian waters. We have 
been operating under this treaty for 
several years, and it has proved to be sat- 
isfactory. As the Members can see, we 
have limited the life of this agreement 
to 1977. 

I know the gentleman from Ohio will 
be interested in knowing that we have 
held probably 50 hours of hearings on the 
200-mile jurisdiction question this year 
and we have held off reporting legisla- 
tion until the Law of the Sea Conference 
concludes. We are, frankly, not satisfied 
with the results of the Law of the Sea 
Conference on his subject, so we are mov- 
ing toward vigorous markup sessions in 
the near future. We have been working 
simultaneolusly on six different bills. We 
have a very good idea of where we are go- 
ing. I know some folks down at the White 
House who have indicated they will sup- 
port our efforts. The State Department 
announced today that they are under- 
going a review of our 3-mile approach 
that they have had for many years. 
So passing this law here that will im- 
plement this agreement will maintain 
the status quo so that this does not de- 
velop into a hot spot while we are devel- 
oping our program. 

It may well be that over the next few 
years, or after the expiration of this 
agreement, and as we meet Soviet ships 
and foreign ships off our shores, and 
having them come into port, or meeting 
them out at sea, however we choose to 
do it, that we will have a program similar 
to that of Brazil where our shrimpers can 
go into a Brazilian port, pay a fee, and 
come out. 

The way it works is very neat—we 
trust them and they trust us, and we have 
had very little problem insofar as con- 
frontation is concerned. There have been 
only two ships confronted in the past 
several years. All licenses are handled by 
the United States. It is policed by the 
United States. The fishermen are satis- 
fied. Our fishermen strongly hope that 
they can keep the status quo insofar as 
this agreement is concerned. I hoped that 
some place in the Record I have stated 
that we will enact a 200-mile bill in the 
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next few months, clearly before the end 
of the year, and I know of no voice that 
has risen to challenge that statement. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California for the 
explanation he has given. I hope that the 
prediction of the gentleman is accurate. 
One remark that the gentleman made to 
which I paid particular note, and have 
some concern about, is the statement 
that our State Department is conducting 
a review of our policies in this field. 

I would hope that they would review 
our policies. It has been my opinion that 
they have not worked very hard for 
American interests, and it would seem 
that on many occasions they have prac- 
tically given away American interests. I 
do not value too highly their brand of 
diplomacy, and I would hope that per- 
haps the gentleman could at some time 
caution the State Department about con- 
tinuing their type of diplomacy which 
in my opinion has been a losing type of 
diplomacy, not only for our country, our 
basic business interests and our own self- 
interest. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

I might say in response to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio 
that I told the State Department this 
morning during the hearing that really 
their constituency was not in Geneva, 
and was not in Caracas, or Southeast 
Asia, but that it was right here in the 
United States, and it was about time that 
they recognized that the popularity of 
the State Department to the American 
people was not strong. You might say it 
was probably equal to that of the Con- 


gress. Which is not saying very much for 
the State Department. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would agree with 
the gentleman 100 percent and, to para- 
phrase something that was said some 200 
years ago: 

Is anyone down there listening? 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. RUPPE). 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion pending before us today implements 
the recently negotiated agreement be- 
tween the United States and Brazil 
which allows U.S. shrimpers to fish in 
waters claimed by Brazil. Without this 
legislation, U.S. shrimpers will be denied 
access to the rich shrimp grounds within 
Brazil's 200-mile zone. The reality of the 
world is that the 200-mile economic zone 
is being claimed by more nations, and the 
United States will have to seek agree- 
ments similar to the treaty under con- 
sideration today if the rights of our fish- 
ermen are to be protected. I do not be- 
lieve this Congress can ignore the needs 
of our fishing fleet, and I urge favorable 
action on H.R. 5709 to protect our access 
to the Brazil shrimp grounds. 

I would like to commend the gentle- 
man who is the chairman of this com- 
mittee for bringing this legislation to 
the floor today. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as she 
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may consume to the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 5709, the Offshore 
Shrimp Fisheries Act Amendments of 
1975, a bill to implement the new shrimp 
fishing agreement recently entered into 
between the United States and Brazil. 

Mr. Speaker, as I am sure many of my 
colleagues are aware, the country of 
Brazil, like so many of her sister nations, 
claims a 200-mile exclusive fisheries 
zone. For a number of years, American 
fishermen have been taking shrimp from 
the waters off the coast of Brazil, most 
of which has been taken from areas 
within 200 miles of Brazil. 

Since the United States only recognizes 
a 12-mile exclusive fisheries zone off the 
shores of any nation, and in an effort 
to forestall any problems which might 
arise because of the difference in views 
of the United States and Brazil con- 
cerning fisheries jurisdiction, in May of 
1972, Brazil and the United States en- 
tered into an agreement which provided 
for the licensing by the Secretary of 
Commerce of up to 325 American vessels 
for fishing within a regulated area off 
the coast of Brazil. 

The 1972 agreement expired in Feb- 
ruary of this year and on March 14 the 
United States and Brazil entered into a 
new agreement which will remain in 
effect until December 31, 1976. 

Mr. Speaker, the shrimp industry and 
the Departments of State and Commerce 
report favorable results on the operation 
of the prior agreement. My Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries finds 
that during this period the agreement 
has proved to be a practical accommo- 
dation of the interests of U.S. fishermen 
in continuing their access to a fishery 
which they have developed and of the 
interests of Brazil in the conservation of 
a resource which it hopes to develop, 
without prejudice to the position of 
either party regarding the matter of ter- 
ritorial seas and fisheries jurisdiction 
under international law. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is necessary 
that we pass this legislation which would 
extend this arrangement with Brazil for 
an additional 2 years, and I sincerely 
hope that by that time the controversy 
over fisheries jurisdiction will have been 
resolved on an international basis by 
the Law of the Sea Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
H.R. 5709. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr, Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Leccett) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
5709, as amended. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Pursuant to clause 3 of rule XXVII, 
and the Chair’s previous announcement, 
further proceedings on this motion will 
be postponed. 

Does the gentleman from Ohio ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw his point 
of order that a quorum is not present? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
my point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Debate has been con- 
cluded on all motions to suspend the 
rules. 

Pursuant to clause 3, rule XXVII, the 
Chair will now put the question on each 
motion on which further proceedings 
were postponed, in the order in which 
that motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: H.R. 4073, H.R. 12, H.R. 5710, 
H.R. 6054, and H.R. 5709. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes the 
time for any electronic yotes after the 
first such vote in this series. 
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The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 4073, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Jones) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
4073, as amended, on which the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 309, nays 88, 
not voting 36, as follows: 


[Roll No. 218] 
YEAS—309 


Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Biouin 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker Carr 
Bowen Carter 
Brademas Casey 
Breaux Clancy 


Abdnor Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass, 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 


Baucus 
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Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins, I. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Ind. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hyde 


Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Broomfield 


Brown, Mich. 
Burgener 
Burke, Fila. 


Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 

Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 

Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md, 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Mottl 
Murphy, Ml. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha * 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten, N.J. 
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Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Roe 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Speliman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Wiison, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 


Patterson, Calif Young, Ga. 


Pattison, N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 


NAYS—88 


Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 


Conable 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Daniel, R. W. 
Devine 
Downing 
du Pont 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Findley 
Plynt 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Frey 


Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Smith, Nebr. 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young, Fla. 


Goldwater 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hansen 
Hillis 

Holt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kasten 

Kelly 
Ketchum 
Lagomarsino 
Lent 
McDonald 
McEwen 


Madigan 
Michel 
Mikva 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Myers, Ind. 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Poage 
Quie 
Railsback 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Santini 


NOT VOTING—36 


Daniels, N.J. Morgan 
Diggs Nix 

Eilberg Patman, Tex. 
Florio Rees 

Ford, Mich. Rodino 
Fulton Scheuer 
Hannaford Sebelius 
Johnson, Pa. Stephens 
Litton Udall 

Lujan Vander Jagt 
Conlan McCollister Yatron 
Conyers Mollohan Young, Alaska 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Johnson of Pennsylvania and Mr. An- 
nunzio for, with Mr. Conlan, against. 

Mr. Ambro and Mrs. Boggs for, with Mr. 
Lujan, against. 

Mr. Dominick V. Daniels and Mr. Eilberg 
for, with Mr. Vander Jagt, against. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. 
Young of Alaska, against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Rodino with Mr, Udall. 

Mr. Fulton with Mr. Brooks. 

Mrs. Burke of California with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Conyers. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. John L. Burton with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Andrews of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Hannaford with Mr. Litton. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. McCollister. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Ford of Michigan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Barrett 

Boggs 

Brooks 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Chisholm 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 3(b) (3), rule XXVII, the 
Chair announces he will reduce to a 
minimum of 5 minutes the period of 
time within which a vote by electronic 
device may be taken on all the addi- 
tional motions to suspend the rules on 
which the Chair has postponed further 
proceedings. 


EXECUTIVE PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 12, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Wyoming (Mr. Rowncarro) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
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bill H.R. 12, as amended, on which the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 276, nays 123, 


not voting 34, as follows: 
[Roll No, 219] 
YEAS—276 
ilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 


O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten, N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfieid 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. Jones, Ala. 
Burlison, Mo. Jones, N.C. 
Burton, Phillip Jones, Okla. 
Byron Jordan 
Carney Karth 
Carr Kastenmeier 
Casey Kazen 
Cederberg Keys 
Chappell Koch 
Clausen, Krueger 

Don H. LaFalce 
Clay Leggett 
Cleveland Lehman 
Cochran Lent 
Collins, Ill. Lloyd, Calif. 
Conte Long, La. 
Conyers McCloskey 
Corman McCormack 
Cornell McFall 
Cotter McHugh 
D’Amours McKay 
Danielson McKinney 
Davis Macdonald 
de la Garza Madden 
Delaney Maguire 
Dellums Mahon 
Dent Mann 
Derrick Matsunaga 
Derwinski Mazzoli 
Dickinson Meeds 
Dingell Melcher 
Dodd Metcalfe 
Downing Meyner 
Drinan Mezvinsky 
Duncan, Oreg. Mikya 
du Pont Milford 
Eckhardt Miller, Calif. 
Edgar Mills 
Edwards, Calif. Mineta 
English Mink 
Erlenborn Mitchell, Md. 
Esch Mitchell, N.Y. 
Eshleman Moakley 
Evans, Colo. Moffett 
Evins, Tenn, Moorhead, Pa. 
Fascell Mosher 
Fish Moss 
Fisher Murphy, Il. 
Flood Murphy, N.Y. 
Flowers Murtha 
Foley Myers, Pa. 
Ford, Mich. Natcher 
Forsythe Neal 
Fountain Nedzi 
Fraser Nolan 
Fuqua Nowak 
Gaydos Oberstar 
Giaimo Obey 
Gibbons O'Brien 
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Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 
utier 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Devine 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Edwards, Ala. 
Emery 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fithian 
Flynt 
Ford, Tenn. 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Goldwater 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Haley 


NAYS—123 


Hansen 
Harkin 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Hefner 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
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Mottl 
Myers, Ind. 
Nichols 
Pressler 
Quie 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Santini 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sharp 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, C. H. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 


NOT VOTING—34 


Ambro 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Boggs 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Chisholm 
Conlan 
Danieis, N.J. 


Diggs 
Downey 
Eilberg 
Florio 
Fulton 
Hannaford 
Johnson, Pa, 
Litton 
Lujan 
McCollister 
Minish 
Mollohan 


Morgan 

Nix 

Patman, Tex, 
Rees 

Rodino 
Sebelius 
Stephens 
Udall 

Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Eilberg and Mr. Annunzio for, with Mr. 
Conlan against. 

Mr. Ambro and Mrs. Boggs for, with Mr. 
Sebelius against. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Nix for, with Mr. 
Johnson of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Rodino and Mr. Ashley for, with Mr. 


Lujan against. 


Mr. Barrett and Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. 
Young of Alaska against. 

Mrs. Chisholm and Mr. Dominick V. Dan- 
iels for, with Mr. Florio against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Minish with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Stephens. 
Mr. Litton with Mr. Yatron. 
Mr. Fulton with Mr. Udall. 
Mr. Hannaford with Mr. Downey of New 


York 


Mr. Diggs with Mrs. Burke of California. 


Mr. Rees with Mr. Brodhead. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


MARINE PROTECTION, RESEARCH, 
AND SANCTUARIES ACT AUTHORI- 


ZATION 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 


rules and passing the bill (H.R. 5710), as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Leccetr) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
5710), as amended, on which the yeas 


and nays were ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 377, nays 17, 


not voting 39, as follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, NI. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I, 
Bedell 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, I. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 


[Roll No. 220] 
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Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
du Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo, 
Evans, Ind. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Heistoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 


Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lioyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Mineta 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Ni. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, Ind. 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 


Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten, N.J. 
Patterson, 
Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y, 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillien 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Beard, Tenn. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burleson, Tex. 
Collins, Tex. 
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Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Speliman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V, 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 


NAYS—17 


Hagedorn 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kindness 
McDonald 


Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex, 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolfr 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young, Fla, 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Poage 
Shuster 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symms 
Wydler 


NOT VOTING—39 


Ambro 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Boggs 
Brooks 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Conlan 
Daniels, NJ. 
Diggs 


Eilberg 
Florio 
Forsythe 
Fulton 
Hannaford 
Johnson, Pa. 
Litton 
Lujan 
McCollister 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mollohan 
Morgan 

Nix 


Patman, Tex. 
Rees 

Rodino 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Stephens 
Talcott 

Udall 
Wiggins 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Brooks. 
Mrs. Boggs with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
naford. 


Ambro with Mr. Forsythe. 

Fulton with Mr. McCollister. 

Florio with Mr. Eilberg. 

Litton with Mr. Lujan. 

Udall with Mr. Patman. 

Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Han- 


Mr. Yatron with Mr. Sebelius. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Minish, 
Mr. Rodino with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Mr. Ashley with Mr. Miller of California. 
Mrs. Burke of California with Mr. Scheuer. 


Mr. 
Ms. 


John Burton with Mr. Talcott. 
Chisholm with Mr. Rees. 


Mr. Shipley with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Mollohan. 


Mr. 


Morgan with Mr. Conlan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The title was amended so as to read: 
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“A bill to amend the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 to 
authorize appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of such Act for fiscal year 1976 
and for the transition period following 
such fiscal year, and for other purposes.”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING FURTHER APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE OFFICE OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 6054, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Leccetr), that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R. 6054. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OFFSHORE SHRIMP FISHERIES ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill H.R. 5709, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. LEGGETT) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
5709, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend until September 30, 
1977, the provisions of the Offshore 
Shrimp Fisheries Act of 1973 relating to 
the shrimp fishing agreement between 
the United States and Brazil, and for 
other purposes.”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 6755, ASSISTANCE TO MI- 
GRANTS AND REFUGEES 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6755) to 
enable the United States to render as- 
sistance to, or in behalf of, certain mi- 
grants and refugees, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and request a confer- 
ence with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Roptno and Sarsanes, Ms. HOLTZMAN, 
Messrs. Dopp, Russo, FIsH, and COHEN. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House onthe State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6674) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1976, and the period beginning July 1, 
1976, and ending September 30, 1976, for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpe- 
does, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength for each ac- 
tive duty component and of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces and of civilian person- 
nel of the Department of Defense, and to 
authorize the military training student 
loads and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Tilinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 6674, with 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Thursday, May 15, 1975, it 
had agreed that title I ending on page 4, 
line 18, would be considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. Are 
there any amendments to title I? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now at the point 
where we are amending probably the big- 
gest discretionary authorization bill that 
will come to the floor of this Congress 
this year. As I have indicated I do in- 
tend to try to see that we have a quorum 
on the floor at all times as we consider 
the amendments. I am pleased to see this 
large number in attendance. 

I would say that the bill before us is 
a good bill but it could be better. I sup- 
port the bill. As I indicated when we 
had the sparse attendance last week 
when we debated this bill for some 4 
hours, there is still, Iam not going to say 
some fat but there is still some. money 
that can be taken out of this bill and still 
provide for a generous increase over last 
year and provide for a strong national 
defense. We have reductions in this bill 
alleged as $3.7 billion. As I said last week, 
of that $3.7 billion, $1.2 billion was for 
Vietnam. 

The Budget Committee allowed $1 bil- 
lion for Vietnam. The Armed Services 
Committee wisely took everything out, 
because Vietnam is all over. That leaves 
us with $2.5 billion worth of cuts. Of the 
$2.5 billion, $1.1 billion represents book- 
keeping changes, representing the ship 
program. 

We have not modified any of our ship 
program, We still have a 22- or 23-ship 
program. 

We are only accounting for some of 
the future year escalation. We are only 
accounting for some of the extra charge 
claims on file. As a result, the $1.1 billion 
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saving is totally cosmetic. That brings 
us down to $1.4 billion. 

We took out $300 million worth of war 
stock claims, mainly because the war 
stocks, were not required in the view of 
the committee, had not been required 
and allowed in past years and there was 
no reason to change. 

In addition, the committee, out of the 
balance of $1.1 billion took out $521 mil- 
lion very wisely on an item-by-item basis 
in R.D.T. & E. That left $580 million. 

The full committee took out one-half 
of AWACS, which saves $261 million and 
took out the airborne command post, 
also several hundred million dollars. 
That is where we are today and this is 
what we have done. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee for the 
purpose of giving to the House a ration- 
alization for the Armed Services Com- 
mittee bill and the Budget Committee 
mark, as produced by this House in con- 
ference. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first major bill the House has con- 
sidered since congressional approval last 
week of the first budget resolution for fis- 
cal year 1976. The budget resolution itself 
did not include functional category tar- 
gets for fiscal 1976—as it will in future 
years when the entire budget system 
will be implemented—but the Budget 
Committee did carefully consider the 
components of the budget aggregates in- 
cluded in the resolution. 

The bill under consideration provides 
the needed authorization for about 30 
percent of the budget request for the 
Department of Defense, and, as such, 
sets an upper limit on budget authority 
for that part of the budget. The budget 
resolution involves targets for the budg- 
et authority itself, which will ultimately 
be enacted in appropriations bills. Even 
so, it is interesting to note that the au- 
thorization included in this bill before 
the House is some $1.3 billion above the 
comparable target related to the budget 
resolution. The gentleman in the well 
has studied this matter carefully and in 
his remarks will indicate the differences 
between the two figures. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from the Budget Com- 
mittee for his very salutary comments. 

I would say this: I believe the Budget 
Committee allowed $1 billion for Viet- 
nam. We do not have that, so that while 
we are out of phase with the present 
bill $1.2 billion, if we add that $1 bil- 
lion for Vietnam, that probably every- 
body in the House would agree is moot 
at the present time, the present bill is 
$2.2 billion out of phase with the budget 
mark that we passed last week. 

For those who have apprehensions as 
to whether or not we are cutting our 
defense posture to the bone, just keep 
this one figure in mind. Last year we 
passed a $12 billion program for procure- 
ment. In the bill as requested by this 
committee, it went up to $18 billion; so 
that there was a 50-percent increase in 
this one item alone. 

Now, we have taken some of that out, 
but believe me, there is a lot left. 
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AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MRS. SCHROEDER 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mrs. SCHROEDER: 
Page 2, line 9, strike out “$4,445,250,000" and 
insert “$4,200,000,000"". 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “$886,300,000" 
and insert “$871,300,000"". 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that these 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, in 
essence what these two amendments to- 
gether would do, would be to delete $260.3 
million from the procurement in title 1 
of the AWACS program. It does not 
touch research and development on the 
AWACS program; it allows all research 
and development to continue. 

I am sure many Members are sitting 
here wondering what AWACS is. It al- 
most sounds like something one puts on 
one’s skis, but it is not. The AWACS 
system is an airborne command and sur- 
veillance system which we have had in 
the budget for several years. Originally, 
its role was strategic defense of the 
United States. However, when we de- 
cided there was not a sufficient threat 
from enemy bombers coming over the 
United States to drop bombs and further 
that we had sufficient continental air 
defense, AWACS new role became tac- 
tical defense of Europe. Then, we de- 
cided because of the problems with 
enemy jammers and it was decided 
AWACS could not survive in that role 
so its new mission this year, is air de- 
fense in Europe. 

Why am I so concerned about this 
program? In the full committee, we cut 
back the procurement request from six 
planes to three planes. Why did we do 
this? First of all, this airplane makes the 
B-1 bomber look like a bargain. This air- 
plane right now will cost $118.8 million 
a copy. We already will have nine of 
these airplanes without these additional 
three. We will have three in research and 
development, and we have already got 
six in the procurement mill. 

Right now, the main role of these air- 
planes is for NATO. We are attempting 
to sell them to NATO, but even if NATO 
buys them it would probably not buy 
them before 1976. By proceeding with 
procurement before we finish research 
and development, we are having to draw 
the procurement out, which is the most 
expensive and least cost effective way of 
proceeding. 

We need to look at several studies 
congressional agencies have done on 
AWACS, because this is very important. 

The Library of Congress has said that 
if NATO orders 10 to 24 AWACS, we only 
need 5 of them. Remember, we have 
already got nine before we even vote for 
these three that are in this bill, so the 
Library of Congress says that we have 
already got four more than we need if 
NATO procures some. If we continue to 
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build them, we may have no purpose 
or mission for them. 

The GAO asked very serious questions 
about the testing of these weapons sys- 
tems, and whether or not it could sur- 
vive in the European theater with the 
different assignments it has. Their ques- 
tions about the lack of adequate testing. 

I have facetiously awarded AWACS, 
“The Spruce Goose Award.” Howard 
Hughes had the wisdom to build only 
one Spruce Goose, test it, then decided 
to go no further. We have already started 
nine. We have gotten into trouble be- 
fore this way. We have had research and 
development going along with procure- 
ment simultaneously, and suddenly we 
end up with all sorts of cost overruns. If 
we believe in try and fly before buy here 
is a chance to implement our belief. We 
now have nine of these, let us hope they 
do not become spruce geese. 

We need no more than nine AWACS 
if NATO buys some, I think we would 
be very wise to proceed with the tests 
proposed in the GAO recommendations 
to make sure that it has all the features 
it is supposed to have. Then, at that 
point, we can extend the procurement if, 
and only if, AWACS proves itself and 
NATO offers to buy them. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if the gentlewoman could 
tell us what expertise the Library of Con- 
gress has to make them experts in the 
field of national defense or NATO or 
any other kind of military posture. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I can tell the gen- 
tleman how the GAO results were 
reached, because there were listed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I SABER SCAN Volumes 1 thru 6, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, Studies and Analyses 
(Washington Hdgtrs., USAF July 1973). 

2. AWACS IOT&E Phase I Final Report, 
USAF Tactical Air Warfare Center, Eglin 
AFB, Fla., August 1973. 

3. Concept of Operations for Tactical Air- 
borne Warning and Control System, Hdqtrs. 
Tactical Air Command, Langely AFB, Va. 
Sept. 10, 1973. 

4. Defense Policy and Planning Guidance, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Sept. 28, 
1973. 

5. Nov. 2, 1973, Memorandum from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense to the Secretary 
of the Air Force—DSARC Decisions on the 
AWACS Program. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. My question 
was the Library of Congress. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. The Library of 
Congress used the same type studies by 
DOD that the GAO did. They used the 
Defense Department studies. They used 
different studies they found in the re- 
search mission. 

I could give a listing, if the gentleman 
would like to put it in the Recorp later 
on. 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments. The gen- 
tlewoman’s amendments seek to wipe out 
all of the research and development 
funding in this present bill for the AWAC 
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program. The committee gave consider- 
ation to the position of the GAO team, 
and it is one of the many study groups 
that looked into the AWACS program. As 
a matter of fact, we gave consideration 
to all of the different studies of this pro- 
gram. The GAO position was that the 
system needed improvement. It made a 
recommendation on how it could be im- 
proved. The committee, however, recog- 
nizing the fact that there were some un- 
answered questions on the program, re- 
duced the number of aircraft in the 
procurement from six to three, a total 
reduction of about $260.25 million. The 
committee has been following this pro- 
gram in detail, because we recognize it 
to be one of the most important pro- 
grams in the research and development 
area in the countermeasure area. 

It is true that it may not be the most 
required piece of equipment to handle 
bombing raids on the continental United 
States, and we hope that it will not be 
needed for that purpose. We have not 
fought any wars recently within the con- 
tinental United States. But this aircraft 
has been tested for many areas of the 
world. The system is very, very promising. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee to 
reject the amendments. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendments. I am just not at all 
persuaded by the argument of the gentle- 
women from Colorado (Mrs. SCHROEDER). 
I do not want a librarian running the 
Defense Department. I co not think the 
Defense Department should run the 
Library of Congress either. But it seems 
to me that we have ample argument from 
the Air Force and from the Department 
of Defense that AWAC is vital to the 
defense needs of the future. 

We were caught short in Vietnam in 
some of the techniques we used there. 
One of the new problems we face is keep- 
ing track of aircraft in the hands of the 
enemy, and we need the type of system 
that AWAC provides us. It corrects a 
serious surveillance deficiency in the 
existing ground radar systems. It helps 
us locate enemy aircraft, and it is vital 
to the defense plans for the future. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER) made the point that the mis- 
sion of this plane has been changed three 
times and that the research has not yet 
been completed. 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct, sir. The 
research has not yet been completed. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. It strikes me that 
with a price of $120 million per plane, 
money which we certainly can use for 
other things, we ought to complete the 
research first and know whether this 
plane is really going to do the mission it 
has been designed for. 
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Mr. PRICE. Perhaps the gentleman is 
unaware of the fact that the completion 
and operation of the plane can affect the 
research of the plane. You cannot re- 
search this system without having planes 
in the air. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the committee chairman for yielding. 

Is it not true that the AWACs is one 
of the most thoroughly tested systems 
ever to go into production? The test air- 
craft was flown over 1,500 hours, and 
that is in addition to thousands of hours 
of ground tests. It has been approved 
every step of the way of the GAO Direc- 
tor of Testing and Evaluation. They have 
monitored the program right along, and 
it has met every requirement. The rea- 
son for the caution by the committee 
was to satisfy the gentlewoman from 
Colorado and those who had doubts 
about the thoroughness of the test. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentlewoman is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SEIBERLING and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PRICE was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, if I 
could ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois one further question, is it 
correct that there are already nine of 
these planes in operation? 

Mr. PRICE. There are nine authorized, 
not all are in operation. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. But there are some 
in operation? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, three. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Then why could 
not those in operation be used to com- 
plete the research before we build any 
more? 

Mr. PRICE. Because the ones in opera- 
tion were the first three. They are the 
beginning part of the research and de- 
velopment. The schedule is to finish re- 
search and development and call for ad- 
ditional planes so that they can continue 
to put in the improvements and make 
the corrections in the newer aircraft. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it not true that this secondary 
mission actually is somewhat of a bonus 
in that it was discovered that the AWACS 
could be used effectively for this second 
mission as well as the initially intended 
mission? 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 
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Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I think it is very important to point 
out to my colleagues that in the debate 
between the GAO and the Air Force be- 
fore the Research and Development Sub- 
committee, this question was directly 
posed to the GAO: Did they consider the 
defense needs of the Nation in their par- 
ticular report? They stated that they did 
not figure or did not consider the defense 
needs of the Nation in their report anal- 
ysis. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I do not intend to use the full 5 
minutes, but I would like just to explain 
to the membership some of the points 
that the gentlewoman from Colorado 
tried to make with respect to AWACS. 

The additional planes that we are 
talking about are not for this Nation 
but for Europe. Originally this aircraft 
was to fly over what is commonly termed 
the “FEBA,” the forward edge of battle 
area. However, it was determined, be- 
cause of the airplane’s vulnerability to 
fighters and to missiles, that we had to 
move it back from the FEBA a few hun- 
dred miles so that it could accomplish 
its control mission. 

Let me just tell the Members what this 
airplane is. It is a Boeing 707. It has 
about $80 million worth of computers, 
and it is going to stay a few hundred 
miles back, vector our fighters against 
enemy aircraft and look down at any 
attacking aircraft. The problem is that 
a Boeing 707 is terribly vulnerable to 
fighter-interceptors, and that as the air- 
planes are coming at it, it cannot count 
the numbers of enemy aircraft attacking 
it. Therefore, it is very vulnerable to mis- 
siles and fighters because it is slow and 
not very maneuverable. Its main mission, 
that of looking down and looking into 
the battle areas for enemy aircraft, 
cannot be-accomplished because it is 
vulnerable to radiation missiles which 
home in on its radar. 

What I am saying is that one of the 
things we have to understand is that we 
are selling this plane to our European 
allies. We already have enough for our- 
selves. It is a very expensive aircraft. 

In testing the aircraft, it was found 
that it was not particularly sound, that it 
is yulnerable to being homed in on in 
the sky, and that it is vulnerable to 
ground-based jammers which the 
Soviets, if they wanted to, could deploy 
against us. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members to 
support the amendment and reject this 
very expensive program. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Yes, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Does the gentle- 
man from New York know whether the 
DOD has made any offer to the NATO 
countries with respect to this aircraft? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I under- 
stand the unit program cost of the air- 
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craft is $120 million, and we are offering 
it to our NATO allies at approximately 
$48 million or $53 million. That would 
require the American taxpayer to pick 
up the difference. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Does the gentle- 
man know how the difference between 
the payment received for AWACS and 
the actual cost would be budgeted? Will 
it be considered foreign aid or come out 
of the Air Force budget? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I think 
that is a question open to dispute at the 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Colorado 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER). 

Mr. Chairman, in speaking on this 
I have somewhat of a parochial in- 
terest inasmuch as the aircraft it- 
self is built in my State. But we are 
not talking about an airplane. The air- 
plane itself is a $12 or a $13 million plane. 
It is the material that goes into it that 
we are talking about. 

So when people keep referring to “the 
airplane,” we are not buying just an air- 
plane; we are buying a system, an air- 
borne warning control system. 

The same thing was designed into the 
control system from the very beginning. 
So when they talk about there being two 
or three missions for this airplane, may- 
be there are five or six missions more 
than we have not discovered as yet. But 
there have been no changes in the de- 
sign of the system. 

We have $1.3 billion sunk into this sys- 
tem right now. The gentlewoman from 
Colorado (Mrs. ScHROEDER) says let us 
stop building them. The Secretary of De- 
fense and the Air Force say that we need 
the system. 

We talk about the use that this might 
have over in Europe. 

This time we are going to be funding 
and authorizing, and we will be appro- 
priating for an F-16 airplane, a fighter 
airplane for the Air Force, for a light- 
weight fighter and we have the F-15 
fighter. 

How do you most effectively use these 
aircraft? You most effectively use these 
aircraft when you can vector them 
where the targets are. How do you vec- 
tor them? You put this radar in the sky, 
this big radar that is mounted on this 
Boeing 707, and then you watch and see 
where the airplanes are coming from 
close to the ground. That is the beauty 
of this system. You can see low-fiying 
aircraft at 50 feet off the ground that 
you cannot see with any other kind of 
radar. You cannot see an airplane when 
it is flying some 50 to 200 feet above the 
ground with ground-based radar. That 
is what we are talking about in the new 
B-1 bomber, it can fly at high speed be- 
neath the ground-based radar. 

But you cannot fiy this airplane and 
keep it away from AWACS by flying it 
at low altitudes. 

AWACS worries low flying aircraft. 

AWACS will stay behind the forward 
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area of battle, because you do not want 
it to be shot down by a SAM missile. 
But you can see 214 miles to the horizon, 
and see these low-flying airplanes, and 
vector in our fighters against them. So 
we have no problem with AWACS know- 
ing what hostile aircraft are coming and 
vector its defensive aircraft against the 
hostiles. 

Then they say AWACS can be used in 
Europe. Of course it can be used in 
Europe. 

We were only buying six of these air- 
planes, and the committee has cut it in 
half to three. The gentlewoman from 
Colorado (Mrs. ScHROEDER), has said, 
“Let us cut it out altogether.” 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Is there not a serious matter of main- 
taining the technological advantage that 
we presently have? And would we not be- 
gin to lose that advantage, after a while, 
that advantage we have, if we did what 
this amendment suggests? 

Mr. HICKS. The gentlewoman from 
Colorado (Mrs. ScHROEDER) suggests that 
we continue with the testing, and that 
she wants to leave that amount there. I 
assume the technological basis improve- 
ment would continue. 

But, as I say, we need the system, and 
we should not stop right in the middle of 
procuring it. If we did that, if we quit 
now and then had to start up again later, 
then the system might cost $200 million 
or $250 million in each aircraft, and then 
the complaint will be, oh, it is too ex- 
pensive, we cannot afford it at all. 

It is just the old story that when we 
get out into a fight we need a winning 
system. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will yield still further, I just want to 
commend the gentleman and say that we 
all ought to keep in mind as we begin 
debate on the amendments, that the old 
story has been through the years that 
every time we got anything new in the 
way of a weapons system opponents say, 
oh, let us not build it, let us just test it, 
and after a while you wind up with no 
inventory to do anything with. 

We absolutely cannot afford not to put 
these continuing planes as we develop 
them to a higher and higher state of the 
art into our inventory, because we have 
got to have a mobile warning system, and 
we certainly cannot agree with the 
amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. I could not agree more 
with the gentleman. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

One of the things I would like to point 
out that I think makes my point is on 
page 18 of the committee report. They 
are saying the same thing. 

These funds may not be expended until 


the Air Force continues comprehensive tests 
to allay the concerns of the committee. 
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What I am saying is that we have 
three planes in research and develop- 
ment and six planes in procurement, so 
we have nine planes without these 
additional three. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Younc of 
Florida, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Hicks was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Is that not the reason that the com- 
mittee did reduce the number of planes 
from six to three? We recognize the fact 
that all they have is not in inventory, but 
there is sufficient information and suffi- 
cient technology developed that we, in 
our own minds, know that it is going to 
be a successful program. 

Mr. HICKS. That, plus the fact that 
the Secretary of Defense must certify 
that the tests have proceeded and that 
they have been successfully completed. 
The real reason for putting this lan- 
guage in here, as the gentlewoman 
knows, is to get the attention of the Air 
Force. Boeing wanted to run the tests; 
Westinghouse wanted to run the tests. 
Westinghouse makes the radar, and the 
Air Force was reluctant to proceed for 
some reason or other. But I think we 
have their attention now and this system 
should not be closed out at this point. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Is it not true that this system will in- 
crease the effectiveness of our own fight- 
ers by a ratio of at least 2 to 1? 

Mr. HICKS. That is the point I was 
trying to make a minute ago. The gentle- 
man is a former pilot—I guess he is still 
a pilot, but he is a former Navy flier— 
who understands these matters better 
than I do. The point I was trying to make 
is that if we are going to get by with a 
lesser number of F-15's, with a lesser 
number of F-16’s, and possibly with a 
lesser number of F-—14’s, it will be be- 
cause of the capabilities of the AWACS 
system. Thus, we will be able to get by 
with less fighter airplanes to do the job 
than we would have if we did not have 
the AWACS system. So it makes it 2 or 3 
times better for each airplane to have 
this system to help guide it. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not also true that 
while operating at its normal operating 
altitude, one has a 214-mile radius 
vision? That is just to the horizon, and 
anything above the horizon, one has a 
readout at almost an unlimited distance; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. HICKS. That is my understand- 


g. 
Mr. CHAPPEL. This means that over 
1,000 miles one has a possibility of seeing 
what is above the horizon? 
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Mr. HICKS. If it is above the horizon 
and large enough. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we are not going to put this 
aircraft in where we are obviously going 
to have it susceptible to attack out be- 
yond the range of our own fighters: is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HICKS. That is correct. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman one more time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Also being a pilot, I think one of the 
things that concerns me is the vulner- 
ability of the system. Further there is the 
fact that we have also been told that we 
probably need no more than 5 planes 
for our own defense. This is over a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars that we are talking 
about. The committee admits we have 
misgivings about the tests, and we are 
not sure that AWACS will work as we 
had hoped or be survivable in the NATO 
environment. I think we should hold up 
on the procurement rather than drag it 
out slowly while the testing goes on is 
the most expensive way to go. 

If the tests are successful, then we can 
speed up the procurement, which is 
much more efficient, cost effective, if 
NATO decides to buy the planes. I think 
that is the proper way to go. 

Mr. HICKS. That is the proper way to 
kill the system. I will agree with the gen- 
tlewoman on that point. If we are going 
to use the system the way it should be 
and the way we had hoped, we would not 
use it in the United States, but if we have 
to use it, we have to provide a minimum 
of 15 airplanes, in order to have sufficient 
numbers on station and in reserve. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could 
read some excerpts from the commit- 
tee’s report and ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee some questions about this pro- 
gram. The committee report on page 
18 notes that during the hearings: 

The testing program was criticized and 
questions were raised as to the sufficiency of 
the R&D effort insofar as the testing pro- 
gram goes, 

As a result of the discussion and expressed 
dissatisfaction of the test program to date, 
the Committee voted to reduce the procure- 
ment account by fifty percent and condi- 
tionally authorizes $260.25 million for three 
additional AWACS systems. These funds may 
not be expended until the Air Force con- 
tinues comprehensive tests to allay the con- 
cerns of the Committee. 


My question is, if the committee is 
concerned about whether the tests are 
adequate, why vote any planes until the 
committee's concerns are allayed? 

Mr. PRICE. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, the concern is to get 
them into the inventory as quickly as 
possible. We need them. But we also 
want to inform the House of the present 
condition of the program. We did lay on 
some conditions. We are confident the 
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conditions will be satisfied. I think the 
gentleman also should be concerned that 
we have the most adequate surveillance 
system available when the time comes 
that it is needed. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. The report goes on 
to say: 

Further, these tests must demonstrate the 
ability of the AWACS system against formi- 
dable jamming systems such as the EA-6B’s 
in a realistic free play environment. The 
Committee requires that the Secretary of 
Defense provide written certification that 
these tests are viable and have been accom- 
plished as directed herein. 


I do not quite understand why the 
committee would recommend that any 
further authorization be made until the 
tests have shown whether the system is 
viable. 

Mr. PRICE, The gentleman is correct. 
He has to be correct because he is read- 
ing the committee’s report, which indi- 
cates we have given consideration to all 
these points. What this means is that 
the committee supports the program con- 
ditioned upon them making all these 
fixes in the aircraft. I am glad the gen- 
tleman did read the report so carefully 
and I am glad I have a chance to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. One other question. 
The report goes on to say the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposes “to sell to our 
NATO allies the AWACS aircraft for ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the cost to the 
U.S. Air Force.” 

If these planes are as important to 
NATO as the claim is, why would not 
NATO be prepared to pay the whole 
cost? 

Mr. PRICE. They have to account to 
the committee as representatives of the 
Congress before any such commitment 
could be made. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word and I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the elimina- 
tion of AWACS because it is needed 
by our country and by NATO. You 
have just heard the argument over 
the language in the report as to testing 
and evaluation. Well the committee lan- 
guage is simply cautionary. It simply says 
that the tests must prove the capability 
of AWACS to withstand hostile jamming. 
Does the chairman of the committee 
agree that the language is only a cau- 
tionary clause and not in any way down- 
grading or critical of AWACS? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let us take a look at a 
few of the other advantages of the 
AWACS system. We should not think of 
ourselves alone. We should be concerned 
about NATO. If this is true does NATO 
really need the AWACS system and how 
do we go about judging whether they 
need it? 

Well, they had the old NADGE system 
a way back in the late sixties. NATO 
quickly became aware of the deficiencies 
of NADGE. We need a low level system 
of tracking for low level targets in the 
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NATO environment. That is what 
AWACS does. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we should recog- 
nize while we are members of NATO, 
NATO is a very independent body. They 
reached a decision, as I remember, as of 
May of this year that AWACS is what 
they need. They see the advantage of it— 
an all-seeing system if one prefers to call 
it that. Some say it is vulnerable. I sup- 
pose nearly everything is in one degree 
or another. But here we have a system 
that has a long-range capability of sur- 
veillance. Any weapons system has some 
measure of vulnerability but let me as- 
sure you AWACS is not as vulnerable as 
it may seem at first blush. NATO has 
made a decision and the conclusion is, 
it is needed by the NATO family. 

The gentleman who preceded me in 
the well is from Washington. He may 
have a parochial interest. No one can say 
that I do. I have no airplane plant in my 
district but I know this is a good weap- 
ons system and it is needed now. 

Not only is AWACS a good system—we 
have an obligation to NATO. Remember, 
the stronger NATO is, the less we have to 
draw upon our own resources to perpetu- 
ate a healthy NATO. 

Finally, let us not forget the matter of 
a favorable balance of payments AWACS 
could generate. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an item that just appeared on the 
wire services here. We are concerned 
about the Russian advances in aircraft 
and one of the purposes of this system 
is to deal with the future and the devel- 
oping aircraft that the Russians have in 
their system. 

In Moscow today it was announced as 
follows: 

Moscow.— Two Soviet test pilots have 
broken two records for speed of climbing 
held by U.S. fliers, Tass said Monday. 

It said Alexander Fedotov, flying a craft 
identified only as an “E-266," climbed to 25 
kilometers (16 miles) in two minutes, 34.2 
seconds, cutting 6.8 seconds off the record. 

He also climbed to 35 kilometers (22 miles) 
in four minutes, 11.3 seconds. No record had 
been previously established in climbing to 
this altitude, Tass said. 

Pyotr Ostapenko climbed to 30 kilometers 
(19 miles) in three minutes, 9.7 seconds, 
clocking 18.1 seconds less than the record. 

Tass said the U.S. records were set in 
January and February by pilots flying the 
F-15 fighter. 


So here they have demonstrated their 
superior speed with their aircraft, com- 
pared with our very latest aircraft, the 
F-15. 

I think it is something we should all 
be concerned about and this program we 
are talking about is designed to improve 
our ability to conduct our defense sys- 
tem against these aircraft. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is quite correct. We have be- 
fore us just another illustration and rea- 
son to deny those who would say “wait 
awhile and put this off.” Quite appar- 
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ently, the gentleman from California 
has shown us the Soviets are not wait- 
ing. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BEDELL. What altitude will these 
planes fiy? 

Mr. RANDALL. Of course, they can 
fly a very high altitude above 35,000 feet. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ilinois. 

Mr. PRICE. They fly an altitude þe- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000 feet. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, has there 
been any testimony before the commit- 
tee that they could use these for a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles to attack other 
planes? 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BEDELL. Of course, if a plane 
flies 2,000 feet and has a range of i3 
miles to detect low-fiying aircraft, it 
seems to me to project that mathemati- 
cally that it is only a distance of 214 ad- 
ditional miles in which it can detect 
planes at 30,000 feet, because there is the 
constant curvature of the earth. 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, let me assure the 
gentleman that demonstrations and 
tests have shown a great versatility and 
varied capability of this AWACS sys- 
tem. I urge defeat of the gentlelady 
from Colorado’s amendment. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to 
comment on the remarks made by the 
gentleman in relation to new flight 
records set in the Soviet Union. In 
the amendment offered by Ms. Scuroe- 
DER, I think we are talking about 
a far different kind of system; the gen- 
tleman is simply making a very good 
argument for the development of a 
strong fighter force. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
a question to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. I 
must say, I was very skeptical about this 
program, increasingly so after I read the 
letter dated March 26 from Chairman 
Price to Secretary Schlesinger. This fol- 
lowed a review by one of the subcom- 
mittees on the AWACS system: 

I wish to advise you, however, that the re- 
view left a number of questions unresolved 
and did not allay our concerns over the 
AWACS performance and effectiveness. The 
Committee does not share the Department’s 
optimism in projecting AWACS performance 
on the basis of the tests conducted to date. 
The AWACS physical vulnerability and sur- 
vivability tests were, in the opinion of the 
committee, unrealistic and inconclusive. 
During the review, there was disagreement 
among your representatives over the basic 
assumptions used in the tests, the tactics 
employed, and the general conclusions. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I was wondering 
if, since this letter was written on March 
26, these questions have been resolved 
by the committee and have been re- 
solved in the mind of the chairman of 
the committee. 
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Mr. PRICE. What the gentleman has 
there indicates that the committee has 
gone into this matter very thoroughly, 
and that was just a brief note filed in 
the last couple of months. With the in- 
formation we have at the present time, 
the committee has confidence in the pro- 
gram. Sufficient to make these recom- 
mendations which we are making here 
this afternoon. 

Mr. WIRTH. May I ask the question 
again, has the committee resolved the 
questions raised in this letter? I think 
the committee has gone into this with 
great care, and it is reflected in the let- 
ter. The observations in the March 26 
letter show a great deal of skepticism. 

Mr. PRICE. This study required them 
to employ these systems and suggested 
that the systems—— 

Mr. WIRTH. The gentleman is saying 
that between the 26th of March and now, 
all the disagreements referred to in his 
letter and all the technical problems 
raised have been resolved? 

Mr. PRICE. No, we do not say that in 
the report. The committee requires the 
Secretary of Defense to provide written 
certification that these tests are viable 
and have been accomplished as directed. 
All these things have not been completed, 
but before they are, before we give the 
full go-ahead on this program, before we 
authorize any more aircraft funding, we 
would have to have these answers from 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. WIRTH. It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this makes a very, very good 
argument for the amendments offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mr. PRICE. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee felt that the pro- 
gram had enough potential that, in the 
interests of national defense, we should 
go ahead with it now because we can- 
not put these on the shelf for a while 
without work being done on them, with- 
out increasing the cost and delaying the 
time of completion. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
this is a very, very expensive field of 
technological development we are em- 
barked upon, the use for which is quite 
unknown. I will support the amendments 
of the gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mr. PRICE. We have had projects with 
a lot more risks than this, and we now 
have some fine winners. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
one or two questions. Can the chairman 
tell me how many modifications have 
been made in the production models of 
this aircraft since production started? 

Mr. PRICE. It would be impossible for 
me to tell the gentleman that. The pro- 
gram did not start last year or the year 
before. This project has been going on 
for 6 to 8 years now, or close to that. 

Mr, FASCELL. In other words, I am 
to understand that the committee does 
not know how many modifications have 
been made in the equipment for the air- 
craft since production started? 


i Mr. PRICE. It would be impossible to 
ell. 

Mr. FASCELL. Is this authorization a 
conditional authorization, in the minds 
of the committee? 

Mr. PRICE. This is an authorization 
conditioned upon the requirements 
stated in the report, one being that the 
committee requires the Secretary of De- 
fense provide written certification that 
these tests are viable and have been ac- 
complished as directed herein. 

Mr. FASCELL. In other words, the 
chairman is telling us that no production 
is to proceed with respect to this system 
until the conditions laid down in the 
committee report have been met and re- 
viewed by the committee? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. Does the authorization 
now pending contain any money for 
modification of production models al- 
ready produced? 

Mr. PRICE. I do not think so. It could, 
but I do not believe it does. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
woman from Colorado (Mrs. SCHROEDER). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 136, noes 260, 
not voting 37, as follows: 


[Roll No, 221] 


AYES—136 


Gibbons 
Green 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, N.C. 

Aspin 

AuCoin 


Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattison, N.Y. 


Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bonker 
Brademas Jones, Okla. 
Brodhead Karth 
Burton, Phillip Kastenmeier 
Carr Keys 

Clay Koch 
Collins, Til. LaFalce 
Conte Leggett 
Conyers 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Holland 
Holtaman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Jacobs 


Lehman 
Levitas 
McHugh 
Madden 
Maguire 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 

ar Miller, Calif. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Gaydos 


Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mosher 

Moss 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nolan 


Pickle 
Pressler 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Roncalio 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Santini 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shuster 


Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Wirth 
Yates 
Young, Ga. 
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Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fia. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 


Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 

Fish 

Flood 
Flowers 
Fiynt 

Foley 

Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
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Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 


Hinshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten, N.J. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 


Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 


Johnson, Calif. Satterfield 
Johnson, Colo. Schneebeli 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 


Jones, Tenn. 


Jordan 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 


Lagomarsino 


Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 


Lioyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 


Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 


Miller, Ohio 
ills 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Schulze 


Sharp 
Shipley 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 


Montgomery Wilson, Tex. 


Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Ill. 


Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Fla. 


Murphy, N.Y. Young, Tex. 


Murtha 
Myers, Ind. 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 


Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—37 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Boggs 
Brooks 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Chisholm 
Conlan 
Daniels, N.J. 
Diggs 
Eilberg 
Florio 


Fulton 
Goodling 
Hannaford 


Johnson, Pa. 


Kemp 
Litton 
Lujan 
McCollister 
Minish 


Mitchell, Md. 


Moliohan 


Morgen 
Nix 


Nowak 
Patman, Tex. 


Stephens 
Teague 

Udall 

Wolff 

Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
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So the amendments were rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Chisholm for, 


against. 
Mrs, Burke of California for, with Mrs. 


Boggs against. 
Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Morgan against. 


Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Teague against, 

Mr. Mitchell of Maryland for, with Mr. 
Udall against. 

Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Fulton against. 

Mr. Florio for, with Mr. Mollohan against. 

Mr. John L. Burton for, with Mr. Conlan 
against. 

Mr. Dominick V. 
Brooks against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LLOYD OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lioyp of Cali- 
fornia: 

On page 2, line 9, strike out “$4,445 ,250,- 
000", and insert “$4,444,841,900". 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “$886,300,- 
000”, and insert “$886,190,400"". 


Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment which I have of- 
fered would eliminate all funds for the 
A-10 close-support aircraft. The total 
funding for this program for fiscal 1976 is 
$460 million and $107.2 million for the 
transition year budget; $3.4 million 


with Mr. Annunzio 


Daniels for, with Mr. 


would also be cut in the transition 
budget—funds earmarked in the modi- 


fication account for A-10 component 


improvements. 

I offer this amendment for reasons of 
escalating costs, questionable capability, 
and from the larger perspective of what 
we need in the next generation of close- 
support aircraft. 

Let me quickly review the cost escala- 
tion. Total program costs have jumped 
from $2.489 billion in December of 1974 
to $3.173 billion. Last year the per unit 
cost was estimated at $2.4 million in 
“then year” dollars and that is now up 
to $4.27 million. The development esti- 
mate for avionics was $75.1 million. The 
current estimate is $138.2 million. In less 
than 6 months the estimate for the cost 
of the engines has risen over 40 percent— 
$350,000 per engine to $503,000 per en- 
gine. Last Thursday, my esteemed col- 
league suggested that my support of the 
B-1 bomber and my opposition to the A- 
10 using the rationale of cost overruns 
is contradictory. I will address myself to 
the capabilities of the A-10, but I would 
like to answer that charge. My colleague 
seems to have neglected to consider that 
the B-1 is in the research stage, and the 
A-10 program is in the procurement 
stage, primarily—and I might add, the 
contract is a firm fixed price incentive 
contract. With this in mind I would like 
to read from a September 1975 Air Force 
report: 

The Fairchild Republic Company can pro- 
duce the A-10 as planned but existing sched- 
ules and target costs are in jeopardy. 


The A-10 was chosen above the A-7 
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aircraft in large part because of price. 
We see how this consideration is no long- 
er applicable. I believe that once the cost 
of the A-10 surpassed that of the combat 
proven A-7 it should have been discon- 
tinued. The performance capabilities of 
the A-10 were compared in a fly off with 
the A-7. In this fly off, 3 of the 4 pilots 
preferred the A-7 in terms of handling. 
One had no comment. The A-7 has a 
computer and does not have to approach 
the target as closely as the A-10. The in- 
creased vulnerability of low approach 
was particularly noted by one of the test 
pilots. 

The A-7’s history of combat action is 
quite impressive. Of over 100,000 sorties 
only 58 planes were lost, a combat fatal- 
ity rate of less than 0.06 percent. This is 
not to suggest that the A-7 is the end all 
in its capabilities. The A-10 was pre- 
ferred by the test pilots in conditions of 
low ceilings and poor visibility. In these 
circumstances we go back to the question 
of vulnerability. Heat seeking missiles 
are a particular hazard. In addition the 
A-10 has a large signature on a radar 
screen. 

I have not been shown a significant 
performance increase with the develop- 
ment of the A-10 as compared to aircraft 
we already have in our inventory. For 
this reason I have made comparisons to 
the B-70. When the B-52 replacement 
was considered several years ago, the 
B-70 was seen as the most advanced 
aircraft for its replacement. These plans 
were scrapped and the development of 
the B-1 produced the most sophisticated 
bomber of its kind. Whether you support 
the B-1 or not, and I do, its technological 
superiority to the B-52 and the proposed 
B-70 is apparent. I see a parallel between 
the state of the art development of the 
A-10 and the B-70. 

In a recent Dear Colleague letter, my 
proposed alternative was mentioned in 
specific dollar figures. I offer no alter- 
native weapons system that exists—sim- 
ply a return to investigating the best 
solution to a need for close air support. 

Surely we can do better than the per- 
formance capabilities of the A-10. Let 
us not waste our resources on this air- 
craft when we have what I feel to be 
an acceptable support aircraft, and the 
technology to make an even better one. 
Better by far than the A-10. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Will the gen- 
tleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. LLOYD of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Early in the 
prógram or at least in the early part of 
last year there were several mechanical 
defects with the A—10, including excessive 
bleedoff in the hydraulic system and the 
inability of the pilot to manipulate the 
ejection controls. Is the gentleman aware 
whether this has been or has not been 
corrected in the A-10? I was very much 
concerned about this and the Air Force 
wanting to buy the A-10 before the 
defects were corrected. I wonder if they 
have been corrected? 

Mr. LLOYD of California. In answer to 
the gentleman’s question, I am not aware 
whether those problems have been cor- 
rected or not. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
transition year budget; $3.4 million 

Mr. Chairman, first, may I answer the 
question propounded by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida. Yes; the problem of which he 
refers has been corrected. There always 
are difficulties associated with the devel- 
opment of a new weapons system. 

Now let me talk about the amendment. 
It will accomplish nothing but damage 
to the Nation’s military effectiveness. 
This is an ongoing program. Contract 
cancellation would be costly. Much more 
costly would be the loss of years of test- 
ing and research and an effective 
product. 

The military services need the A-10. 
It will do a job no other aircraft can do. 
It is a tank killer. The Soviets have four 
to five times as many tanks as we have. 
Theirs are just as good as ours. They 
have in inventory and they are manu- 
facturing a new tank. We will not have 
a new tank for several years. They are 
building five times as many tanks this 
year as we are building. 

Those are the odds which Americans 
may have to face in battle. Those odds 
have to be shortened or our troops will 
not stand a chance. 

The A-10, Mr. Chairman, is built to 
destroy tanks and to supply close air 
support for troops on the ground. It is 
the only airplane specifically designed for 
that purpose. It is being manufactured 
as a result of 244 years of intensive test- 
ing and evaluation and after two, not 
one, head-to-head competitive flyoffs 
with other aircraft, which it won hands 
down. 

All the evidence is clear. And the key is 
what the pilots say. Now listen to this. 
The pilots have told the committees of 
Congress: “We like to fly the A-7. It is a 
smoothly functioning jet, but if we are 
going to fight a tank and survive under 
battlefield conditions, we want the 
A-10.” 

Look at the testimony of the test pilots 
before the Armed Services Committee 
and the Appropriations Committee. This 
tells the real story. 

The A-10 has built-in serviceability 
that no other planes possess. It has armor 
to protect the pilot. It has two engines 
to develop the power to get back from 
the battlefield. It has a big gun to kill 
tanks. 

In addition to the cannon, the A-10 
possesses a wide range of sophisticated 
weapons to destroy enemy armor, AAA, 
and other weapons. It can go down and 
fight in the thick of the battle, or it can 
score from long standoff ranges. 

More importantly, it can loiter two or 
three hours over a target. The A-7 can 
have only a short time, possibly only 30 
minutes and then it has to go back to 
base for more fuel. 

The A-10 operates from short forward 
airstrips near the battlefield. 

Prototypes have completed 1,150 flight 
test hours. No other airplane has more 
thoroughly been tested or more strongly 
endorsed for the job it has to do. 
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The battlefield odds have to be short- 
ened, because we do not have the num- 
bers of weapons to match the Soviets. 
This airplane was designed to help do the 
job. No other airplane has the capability 
to help do the job as effectively as the 
A-10. 

Mr. Lioyp of California. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would ask, in pointing out that the 
A-10 has 1,150 test hours, how does that 
compare to the over 100,000 hours of 
close air support and actual tactical 
operation the A-7 has had? 

Mr. SIKES. The A-7 is a good airplane. 
The services need the A-7. I will help to 
buy more. They have an important func- 
tion, but they are not designed as a tank 
killer and close-support airplane for 
ground forces. The A-10 will do that job 
better and there is a better chance for 
the pilot to get back alive. That is why I 
want the A-10. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Is the gen- 
tleman aware of the fact that in the 
Cambodian Mayaguez struggle that the 
attacks on the Cambodian small boats 
were from the A-7? 

Mr. SIKES. And if the A-10 had been 
there, it could have loitered over those 
boats for 3 hours, instead of 30 min- 
utes. This might have made the differ- 
ence in getting the crew back earlier and 
with fewer casualties to U.S. forces. 

Mr. SIKES, It was not designed for 
that purpose. Its use as a tank killer is 
secondary and subject to limitations, 
nevertheless it is a good aircraft and we 
need them in inventory. We also need 
the A-10 because it will do the job of 
killing tanks and destroying other bat- 
tlefield targets more effectively than the 
A-T. = 

Remember, the pilots testified that 
while they like to fly the A-7, if they 
have to fight tanks, they want the A-10. 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Lioyp). It should be reemphasized that 
the A-10, which was originally intended 
to be a low-cost, close air support air- 
craft, is now, as illustrated in the latest 
selection acquisition reports, more ex- 
pensive to buy and to operate than the 
A-T. You will recall that a primary fac- 
tor in the selection of the A-10 over the 
A-7D was the low cost of the A-10—sold 
to the Congress as being one-half that 
of the A-T. 

In the selection acquisition reports 
dated February 14, 1975, the procure- 
ment unit cost for the A-7 was listed as 
$3.3 million and for the A-10—$3.8 mil- 
lion. The program unit costs are $3.4 
million for the A-7 and $4.2 million for 
the A-10. In other words unit costs for 
the A-10 now exceeds that of the A-7 
by $800,000 each. 

The A-7, in the war in Southeast Asia, 
demonstrated time and time again its 
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ability to work closely against highly de- 
fended pinpoint targets as a close air 
support fighter. Again, last week in the 
rescue of the cargo ship Mayaguez, the 
A-Ts showed their ability to fire their 
guns and rockets against the Communist 
gunboats with a high degree of accuracy. 

Because of its sophisticated homb-NAV 
system, the A-T is capable of releasing its 
ordnance at between 3,500 and 5,000 feet 
and still achieve a better than 10 mil ac- 
curacy. This is an extremely important 
feature in terms of survivability against 
enemy ground fire. It has been demon- 
strated in encounters in Southeast Asia 
as well as in the Mideast war that air- 
craft fying below 3,000 feet are extremely 
vulnerable to enemy fire. 

I have repeatedly posed a question to 
every Air Force expert that I could find. 
That question is: “How can a low-flying 
close air support airplane such as the 
A-10 survive the known enemy’s posses- 
sion of shoulder-fired infrared missiles?” 
To date, no one has given a satisfactory 
answer. I pose that question to members 
of the committee. 

Air Force witnesses have testified this 
year that the production rate of the 
A-10 will be significantly less than origi- 
nally planned. In addition to adding fur- 
ther to the cost of the aircraft, this will 
also obviously delay deliveries to the 
active Air Force inventory. A slower de- 
livery of A-10’s to the active inventory 
will thereby postpone transfer of A-7D’s 
into the Air National Guard. While the 
inventory of A-TD’s in the regular forces 
is adequate today, this delay in trans- 
ferring A-TD’s to the Guard force must 
be supplemented by a modest additional 
procurement of A-7D’s in order to main- 
tain the vital upgrading of our Guard 
force equipment. 

I urge you to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Closer Support 
Subcommittee, headed by our colleague, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. OTIS 
Pre), for several years conducted exten- 
sive hearings into the need for closer air 
support in the Vietnam war. It was so 
apparent from the testimony of the pilots 
flown back from Vietnam that the Air 
Force had been delinquent in its responsi- 
bility to provide the proper airplane to 
use for their missions to provide close air 
support. I do not know whether they 
planned a name for this airplane, the 
A-10, but Td call it “Pike’s strike,” if I 
had my choice of naming it, because this 
airplane came as a direct result of the 
Pike subcommittee hearings. 

We asked the Air Force why they had 
been so deficient. They finally got around 
to holding some competition. The A-10 
won the competition. It provides the sort 
of airplane close air support pilots need 
to deliver a heavy load of ordnance right 
in close to the front lines. It also carries 
sophisticated weaponry for attacks 
against tanks. 

It has the only weapons system—a 30- 
millimeter cannon—that can destroy 
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Soviet armor. It is a perfect airplane for 
the use for which it is intended. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment and ask my colleagues to 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, just in case any Mem- 
ber thinks that I automatically vote for 
all cuts in the defense budget, I am hap- 
py to rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. The reason I am opposed to this 
amendment is that this appears to be 
@ very good aircraft and one that is 
needed for close air support of ground 
troops. 

The fact that the costs have risen is 
not surprising. That seems to be the case 
‘with just about every weaponry system 
the Defense Department comes out with. 
The B-1 bomber costs have risen from 
about $18 million to $84 million per 
plane, and yet the Defense Department 
is still promoting that weapons system. 

At the time, several years ago, that 
we argued, successfully as it turned out, 
that we should scrap the Cheyenne heli- 
copter that the ground force command- 
ers said they did not want and that the 
Army, at that time, was trying to foist 
upon them, we learned that the A-10— 
at that time called the A-X—was a plane 
the ground commanders said they defi- 
nitely wanted in Europe. 

This plane was designed for use in 
the European theater. It is the kind of 
plane that the ground commanders, the 
Army commanders, liked, and perhaps 
that is one reason why the Air Force 
probably would just as soon get rid of 
it, because it is not a glamorous big ele- 
phant which will support a lot of high 
ranking generals as would the B-1. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would point out that they were 
asking for a type of basic air support, 
close air support aircraft. They were not 
asking specifically for the A-10. They 
wanted an aircraft that would give cer- 
tain capabilities. 

I think, and I have admitted on the 
floor, that the A-10 probably is better 
than the A-7. The point is, we do not 
have to go through the production cost 
and rising, escalating costs that are in 
this when we already have it, I have no 
objection to the development of a good 
close air support aircraft. The A-4 is a 
good one; the A-7 is a good one; the A- 
10 is simply not significantly that much 
better. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
have to disagree with the gentleman. The 
A-7 is a good plane for its use, but the 
A-10 has quite a different mission. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr, CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to point out to 
the gentleman, before I ask a question, 
that the A-7 is built in my district and 
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I think it is a very fine aircraft, but does 
the gentleman not agree that in the Yom 
Kippur war, the SAM 6 proved to be a 
very, very effective weapon in knocking 
down Israeli Phantoms and Sky Hawks? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Yes, as I recall. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. I do 
not know whether the gentleman is 
aware of it, but the basic tactics against 
the SAM 6—at least it is assumed—are 
to use drones in order to have the SAM 6 
radar turned on, and then use a stand- 
off smart bomb to get the sites. In order 
to do this, the aircraft has to have a 
long staying power over the target, and 
for that reason alone would not the gen- 
tleman agree that the A-10 should be 
built? : 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I agree. Also, it is 
able, because it is a little bit bigger plane, 
to carry the kind of anti-missile protec- 
tion systems that the A-7 cannot carry. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Lioyp), is one of the most capable and 
creative members of our committee, and 
it is with greatest reluctance that I op- 
pose him on this amendment. 

It my view, we need the A-10. Its com- 
bination of long loiter, heavy payload, 
ability to accept punishment, and high 
accuracy under low ceilings make it by 
far the most effective close air support 
machine available. 

Its competitor most frequently cited, 
the A-7, is simply not in the same league 
by any of these measures. Unlike the 
A-10, which is a single-purpose close sup- 
port aircraft, the A-7 has been com- 
promised in this role by the need to 
perform a second mission, deep interdic- 
tion. Interdiction requires a higher speed 
aircraft, and interdiction speed is incom- 
patible with the “aerial antitank” re- 
quirements of close support. I should 
also point out that the A-T is not the best 
interdiction aircraft either, lacking both 
the on-the-deck speed of the F-111 and 
the self-defense capability of the F-18. 

I think we are rightly moving away 
from multipurpose aircraft, recognizing 
that jacks-of-all-trades tend to be mas- 
ters of none. The A-10, along with the 
F-16, is a good example of the outstand- 
ing performance that can be achieved 
with a single-purpose aircraft, and I 
believe it should be continued. 

This is not to say that the program 
is above criticism. 

For one thing, I share the gentleman’s 
concern over the cost overruns on this 
program. If he were to introduce an 
amendment limiting the per unit cost to 
the figures we were given last year, I 
would support it with enthusiasm. 

The difficulties notwithstanding, the 
facts as I see them warrant continuing 
the A-10 program. Therefore, and with 
all due respect for the ability and in- 
tegrity of the sponsor of this amend- 


ment, I must oppose it. 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BYRON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BYRON. Mr. Chairman, I greatly 
appreciate the gentleman from Califor- 
nia’s desire to reduce the budget. How- 
ever, in seeking fiscal prudence in de- 
fense spending it would be unwise to 
eliminate systems that are clearly able 
to perform specific needed functions in 
a manner far superior to other existing 
systems. The A-10 is clearly such a weap- 
ons system. It will fill the need for the 
close air support of our ground troops 
within the parameters established by De- 
fense experts far better than any exist- 
ing aircraft, including the A-7. 

The battlefield soldiers need an air- 
plane that can be available immediately 
to support their fluid battlefield situa- 
tion. This dictates long loiter times, up 
to 3 hours, and takeoff from very short 
takeoff and unimproved runways, 1,500 
feet to 3,500 feet. The A-10 meets these 
requirements through its high thrust and 
low fuel consumption engines. 

The aircraft system to support the 
ground troops must be able to destroy 
mobile armor and mobile tanks. This is 
accomplished by the 30-millimeter tank- 
killing cannon, specially designed for the 
A-10, which itself was designed around 
the gun. This gun has been thoroughly 
tested and has met all specifications. 
High maneuverability of the aircraft 
system to keep the target always in sight 
Was necessary. A large payload with 
great flexibility in armament to handle 
a variety of targets was also required. 
These requirements are built into the 
A-10. 

In bad weather the foot soldier can be 
without air support for days. His sup- 
port aircraft must be able to operate in 
a 1,000-foot ceiling and with a 1-mile 
visibility and visual contact with the 
ground. The A-10 is designed to meet 
these requirements. 

Operating in a hostile environment, 
the aircraft must have built-in surviva- 
bility. Special consideration for aircraft 
survivability and pilot protection re- 
quires up to 1,200-pound armor plate 
below the pilot. Special fuel tank protec- 
tion, redundant control systems, capa- 
bility one-engine-out flight, loss of one 
horizontal and one vertical stabilizer, 
loss of an outer wing panel, and so forth, 
These features are designed into the 
A-10 to allow completion of a mission 
and/or return safely. 

Again, addressing the concern about 
costs the A-10 aircraft system was de- 
signed to cost to meet the important 
requirements of providing close air sup- 
port for the foot soldiers in the field, 
The costs are well established. The en- 
tire process of competitive fly-off be- 
tween the A-9 and the A-10 prototypes 
for this important mission demonstrated 
the success of the system, Again last 
year the A-10 demonstrated its capa- 
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bilities as a close air support aircraft by 
winning a flight evaluation with the 
A-T. 

The A-10 is the only system that can 
perform precisely the mission of close 
air support as defined by the Air Force. 
I hope, therefore, that the House will not 
eliminate this needed program. The 
amendment by Mr. Lioyp should be 
defeated. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the A-10 is the first 
aircraft specifically optimized for provid- 
ing air attacks against hostile targets 
which are in close proximity to friendly 
forces. The A-10 possesses the character- 
istics of responsiveness, lethality, sur- 
vivability, and simplicity to best perform 
this mission. 

Since 1967, the Air Force has con- 
ducted extensive studies to determine 
aircraft requirements for the close air 
support role. These studies served as the 
basis for the A-X prototype competition. 
The A-10 was selected as the winner of 
this competition as it best met the re- 
quirements of the Air Force. The A-10 
has demonstrated armor-killing capa- 
bility, large payload-radius-loiter, ability 
to maneuver in close vicinity of engaged 
ground forces, high survivability, short 
field capability, and low maintenance. 
During full scale development, the A-10 
and A-7 participated in a comparative 
flight evaluation which once again 
showed the A-10 to be the superior close 
air support aircraft. 

The program has successfully been re- 
viewed and evaluated at key milestones 
and the aircraft has been recommended 
for production. The A-10 has completed 
over 1,000 hours of flight testing, the en- 
gine has completed its rigorous MQT, 
and the GAU-8 30 millimeter gun has 
been proven compatible with the air- 
frame. Through these extensive tests and 
fiy-off competitions, the A-10 has proven 
to be the optimum aircraft for the close 
air support mission. The A-10 develop- 
ment program is approximately 80 per- 
cent complete. 

The estimated unit flyaway cost for 
733 A-10 aircraft in constant 1975 dol- 
lars is $2.122 million. The estimate for 
the same quantity in then year dollars 
is $3.035 million. The modest cost growth 
in the program is due primarily to the 
effects of inflation with a very small 
amount attributable to increased avion- 
ics equipment necessary in the combat 
environment. The program's unit fly- 
away cost goal is $1.7 million in fiscal 
year 1970 dollars based on a buy of 600 
production aircraft at a maximum pro- 
duction rate of 20 aircraft per month, 
Presently, the unit flyaway cost is $1.78 
million in constant 1970 dollars. 

An amendment to eliminate all the 
fiscal year 1976 and 7T funds for the 
A-10 would cause the production of 
the aircraft to cease. The A-10 has been 
determined to be a vital necessity to have 
the capability to conduct successful land 
warfare on a worldwide basis. The elim- 
ination of funds would deny the avail- 
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ability of the A-10 to support our ground 
forces. The A-10 program has been care- 
fully developed to provide a smooth 
transition from development to produc- 
tion. It has been tailored to provide the 
maximum benefits of industrial “learn- 
ing” in production. These efficient plans 
would be canceled with the elimination 
of funds. 

To satisfy the need for a close air sup- 
port aircraft, a durable aircraft with 
exceptional maneuverability and accu- 
racy in the delivery of ordnance is re- 
quired. This is especially true in view of 
the need to have a weapon system which 
can effectively counter the massive num- 
ber of tanks and other armored vehicles 
possessed by the Warsaw Pact nations. 
The high performance 30-millimeter gun, 
along with other anti-tank munitions, 
will give the A-10 the requisite lethality 
against tanks. The inherent maneuver- 
ability and survivability of the A-10 en- 
able constant surveillance of mobile tar- 
gets and the ability to survive and apply 
lethal fire, even in marginal weather, 
against those targets. 

Furthermore, the A-10 fully exploits 
the advantages afforded by the improved 
munitions, including those incorporat- 
ing advanced guidance systems for use 
against tanks and other hard point tar- 
gets. The A-10 is intended to fulfill the 
specific need for an antiarmor capability 
as well as the remainder of the tasks 
across the close air support spectrum. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman, 
when he speaks about the desires of the 
Army and the selection of the A-10, I 


note in the report here that clearly each. 


of the pilots says that the preferable 
flight characteristic aircraft is the A-7. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. PRICE. In certain circumstances. 
I can save a lot of time by saying ex- 
actly what the pilots did say. They did 
not downgrade the A-7. All of them 
thought it was a great aircraft. But the 
deciding feature was in the area that 
brought about the requirement for the 
A-10, They said at close air support, at 
1000 feet, they preferred the A-10. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Within a 
mile visibility? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. I will ask 
the gentleman another question. Can the 
gentleman envision operating in any 
scenario, whether it is the European or 
the Middle East or the Southeast Asia, 
in those environments, with the modern 
technology missile available to us, even 
with the Redeye as the basic weapon, 
does the gentleman really believe an air- 
craft which puts out twice as much infra- 
red signals with two big engines is go- 
ing to be a viable aircraft to operate in a 
situation like that? 

Mr. PRICE. The knowledgeable air- 
men and fliers do envision a situation 
the gentleman mentions. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. I am not 
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questioning the fact that the A-10 is a 
slight bit better as an air support 
weapon. But I am not saying it is suf- 
ficiently better at almost double the cost. 
I do not think it is worth that kind of 
involvement, particularly at this time 
with the economic conditions as currently 
in the United States. 

Mr. PRICE. I think both the Army and 
the Air Force, which have the problem 
of working out the close air support, do 
feel that it best meets their requirements. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague 
from California, Mr. LLOYD, and con- 
fess that while it does not take much 
to persuade me to support any at- 
tempts to reduce this inexcusably bloated 
Pentagon request, it should be noted 
that the author of this provision argues 
his case from a background of over 20 
years experience in military aviation. 

Within a year, the unit cost of this 
close support aircraft has gone up by 58 
percent—from $2.4 million to $3.8 mil- 
lion not including research and develop- 
ment cost increases. It is a prime ex- 
ample of runaway defense spending and 
on those grounds alone its termination 
would be fully justified. 

I point out to my colleagues that the 
gentleman from California is in posses- 
sion of a far more cautious posture than 
might be realized. He, in fact, favors a 
limited increase in this procurement 
authorization bill but recognizes that this 
A-10 completely fails to meet any ra- 
tional test which would justify its con- 
tinued existence. In a word, it has priced 
itself out of the market but whether we 
will force the taxpayer to pay the piper 
remains to be seen. 

My vote will say no to this useless 
extravagance. 

Mr, AMBRO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from California. 

Since becoming a Member of the 94th 
Congress, a great deal of my time has 
been occupied with the issue of the A-10 
aircraft and its important role in the 
economy of Long Island. However, it is 
not just local pride and provincialism. 
It is rather a feeling that the A-10 isa 
needed and cost-effective component of 
our defense system. 

For many years the Congress has 
sharply criticized the Department of 
Defense for designing needlessly sophis- 
ticated and unnecessarily expensive 
weapons systems. In my judgment, many 
of those systems that Congress is being 
asked to approve are still too costly and 
do not improve our national security to a 
significant extent. 

However, the A-10 close air support 
aircraft is an example of the Defense 
Department's efforts to keep the cost of a 
weapons system low. By modern stand- 
ards, the A—10 is cheap and will perform 
the close air support rule specifically 
assigned to it in an inexpensive but ex- 
tremely effective manner. 
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During its development program, the 
A-10 has demonstrated that it has all 
the necessary attributes of an excellent 
combat air support system, including ex- 
tended loiter time, a lethal weapons load, 
survivability, and responsiveness to 
ground commanders need. The A-10 can 
operate from forward, austere bases, and 
can do so with a large, versatile 
ordnance load. In addition, it carries the 
new 30 millimeter GAU-8 gun that can 
defeat even heavy armor. Because it is 
highly maneuverable, it is effective even 
under the low clouds and visibility condi- 
tions that are often encountered in 
Central Europe. 

Accordingly, I am soliciting the sup- 
port of the House to oppose the amend- 
ment being offered by the gentleman 
from California to terminate the A-10. 
The A-10 is needed, it is the best aircraft 
to do the job, and the cheapest solu- 
tion. In operating costs alone, the A-10 
will save $1.3 billion over the alternative 
that the gentleman from California 
suggests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LLOYD). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEGGETT 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Leccretr: Title 
I, section 101(a)(1), page 2, line 9; After 
“Air Force,” delete “$4,445,250,000" and in- 
sert in its place “$4,423,250,000,” 

Title I, Section 10i(a) (1), page 2, line 11; 
after “Air National Guard.” delete the peri- 
“; however, no 


od and insert in its place, 
funds authorized to be appropriated under 
this Act shall be used for conversion of the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF).” 

Title I, Section 101(a)(2), page 2, line 
17; after “Air Force,” delete “886,300,000.” 
and insert in its place, “$862,300,000." 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the House, this amendment will 
simply cut $22 million out of the CRAF 
program. If the Members will look 
through the bill very carefully, they will 
see nothing in the bill about CRAF. If 
they look through the report very care- 
fully, they will see nothing in the report 
about CRAF. This is hidden away in a 
general item of multibillion dollars of 
procurement for the Air Force. There- 
fore, we really do not have much before 
us, so we really have to look carefully 
and to listen carefully. This is the only 
chance we get to look at this program. 

Mr. Chairman, CRAF is not exactly a 
household word. CRAF stands for “civil 
reserve air fleet.” While this amendment 
that I have is for a $22 million cut, it 
really is the start of a billion-dollar pro- 
gram that is not mentioned in either the 
report or the bill. We have had it up be- 
fore us before. It is a real turkey, and we 
had it in the supplemental bill here a 
couple of years ago and it died. 

It is an arrangement, CRAF, whereby 
the Nation's commercial] airlines are paid 
by the Government in return for an 
arrangement whereby their aircraft and 
crews would be available for military 
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transport in case of national emergency. 
The item in question is a proposal to 
convert a number of commercial wide- 
bodied jets by enlarging the doors and 
strengthening the beds so that they 
could carry what the military calls over- 
size cargo.They would be cut in half and 
made nose loaders. 

The cost of this—and I am referring to 
converting 747T's, DC-10’s, and Lockheed 
L-1011’s—is anywhere from $6 million to 
$10 million per copy. In our general bill, 
that we marked up, it was included in an 
item of some $552 million called “aircraft 
modification.” 

Military cargo is really in three sizes. 
Normal-size cargo is the usual commer- 
cial-type containers and bulk loads one 
puts in any modern cargo aircraft, and 
we have plenty of capability for that. 
Outsize cargo is the very big and heavy 
stuff, primarily heavy tanks. If the Mem- 
bers recall, we carried, one at a time, in 
our C-—5’s of those Chinooks and tanks 
and things like that, over to'Israel. 

Oversize cargo is in between and con- 
sists mainly of trucks and trailers. We 
have a shortage of capability to carry 
this type of load to Europe in an emer- 
gency. Therefore, the Air Force, has re- 
quested $22 million in’ fisce* year 1976 
and $24 million in the transition quarter. 
If the Members look at that, they will see 
pretty clearly where we are going: $24 
million in 3 months and $22 million 
in 1976, and we are zapping right up to 
$100 million in the annual program right 
away. 

This is, as I indicated, a $1 billion pro- 
gram. On the surface it makes no sense. 
You can fly cargo in 747’s for less than 
half the cost per ton-mile of flying in a 
C-5, actually at 11 cents per mile in a 
747, 40 cents in a C-5, and about 20 
cents in a 141. But when you look at this 
situation closely the program is exposed 
as a ripoff for the American taxpayers. 
That is why the Senate Armed Services 
Committee unanimously voted to kill 
this program. 

I repeat, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee voted for the second year to 
unanimously kill this program. And we 
are not so concerned that we would even 
put a word about the program in our re- 
port. We do not even have the numbers 
in there. 

First, the airlines have taken a “‘fleece 
the taxpayers” attitude toward the pro- 
gram because they want to be paid for 
the down time of the aircraft during 
the conversion as if the plane were being 
fully utilized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LEGGETT 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will 
rise in order that the House may receive 
a message. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The Speaker resumed the chair. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will receive 
a message. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Heiting, one 
of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. LEGGETT) is recog- 
nized for an additional 5 minutes in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, as I 
indicated before, this is a program where 
the airlines are going to be paid for their 
down time on the 747s and DC-10s. 

I would ask the Members have any of 
them seen many 747s or DC-10s flying 
around? The airlines have a few on their 
overseas routes. 

But what aircraft have been offered 
for conversion? of the 73 offered, 61 have 
been offered by the airlines of early mod- 
el 747s. This means two things: It means 
the planes will wear out sooner, thus giv- 
ing the taxpayers less time to get their 
money’s worth, and it means the plane’s 
cargo capacity will be lower. These air- 
craft are limited to 700,000 pounds gross 
weight as opposed to 800,000 for the 
newer planes. 

Not only are they offering old planes, 
but they will not even let us convert 
them the way we want to. The Air Force 
originally proposed to convert the air- 
craft to carry twelve 242-ton trucks. But 
this conversion adds weight which de- 
creases profit on normal commercial 
runs. 

So the airlines said they would accept 
only conversions not of 12, but of a con- 
version to carry six 244-ton trucks, so 
that the value of the program is exactly 
cut in half. 

Second, there is a very serious ques- 
tion as to whether the cost of the con- 
version and operation of this system is 
so high it may well be cheaper to simply 
buy an extra batch of trucks and trail- 
ers, and keep them in Europe perma- 
nently pre-positioned. 

The Air Force has been requested to 
study and report on this question, and 
they have not done so yet, and firm 
figures are not available. The Senate 
committee tentatively concluded pre- 
positioning would be cheaper than this 
massive program of gutting the 61 747’s 
and DC-10’s and L—1011’s, of putting in 
these wide cargo doors and putting in a 
truck ramp and a tank ramp on a pas- 
senger aircraft. 

Third, the concept should make any 
fiscal conservative’s blood boil. At enor- 
mous annual expense, we maintain a 
bloated, tail-heavy, top-heavy force in 
Europe, and dozens of smaller versions 
of the same thing all around the world. 
In addition to this, because the Depart- 
ment of Defense tells us we cannot rely 
on airlift or sealift in an emergency, we 
must have the troops on the scene. 

But at the same time we are told we 
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must have an airlift. Moreover, we are 
told the Air Force cannot do with the 
Boeing 747s; they must have C-5’s. 
They cost twice as much but have one- 
tenth the service life of 747's with only 
a 7,000 hour capability. So we paid an 
enormous price to equip the Air Force 
with C—5’s and limit the program to 81. 

Now we are told the C-5’s will not 
do the job. Among other things, they 
cost so much we could not buy enough 
of them. This is adding insult to injury 
and should not have been tolerated. 

If we were to cut our European troop 
commitment in half, a better case could 
be made for the CRAF modification, but 
I do not think the Congress is going 
to do it. 

In summary, I think that the Senate- 
has made a very good case for cutting 
out this $22 million. They are not going 
to accept the $22 million that we put 
in there. The program does not make 
sense. If we want big, wide-jawed, wide- 
bodied aircraft, let us decide that at the 
time we build the airplanes, and let us 
not bail out the airlines when they have 
got these 747’s and DC-10’s parked all 
over the United States out of service. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. California, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Lrccetr) is referring 
to a program that was decided on last 
year in the conference between the 
House and the Senate. There was a 
good deal of discussion at that time 
about this CRAF program, and it 
was one of the items that was finally 
settled in the conference report. We 
agreed to proceed with this wide-bodied 
jet modification program on a prototype 
basis, and, as the gentleman has sug- 
gested, there is $22 million in the bill 
for this year, and there is another $24 
million in for the transition period. 

According to the agreement that the 
conferees reached last year the Air Force 
is moving ahead to determine just how 
well these civilian wide-bodied jets can 
be modified to carry the heavy military 
cargo they would have to carry in the 
event of an emergency. If we find out 
these modifications can be made, then 
we can make a decision to proceed fur- 
ther with the program. 

The gentleman says that this is a fool- 
ish program, but the fact of the matter 
is that this is a very sensible attempt to 
provide heavy airlift for areas where we 
may need such heavy airlift without 
having to go back and build more C-5’s, 
which would be much more costly than 
modifying the existing wide-bodied jets 
in the civilian fleet that are already 
available to the military under the civil 
reserye fleet but which as now con- 
structed cannot handle heavy military 
cargo. 

The gentleman from California, if he 
has read the papers, knows that the 
Azores are no longer available to us as a 
refueling stop if we should have to 
undertake another heavy military air- 
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lift to the Middle East, so that the only 
way we can get the C—5’s to the Middle 
East will be to refuel them in the air 
en route, and that means that they are 
going to have to carry less cargo. 

So, does it not make sense to take the 
wide-bodied jets that are already avail- 
able to us now, the 747’s and the DC- 
10’s of the civil reserve fleet, and see 
whether we cannot, at a relatively small 
cost, restructure them so that they will 
be able to carry some of this heavy mili- 
tary cargo themselves? That is all that 
this program would do. I think it makes 
sense for us to try to utilize the commer- 
cial aircraft we have available to us 
rather than go into a costly new program 
of opening up the construction line again 
for the C-5—A. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I wonder if the gentleman from New 
York or the distinguished chairman of 
the committee could answer some ques- 
tions about this. Can the gentleman give 
me the overall total projected cost of 
this program? I understand it is over $1 
billion. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, there has never been any agree- 
ment on any overall projected cost. The 
Air Force has made some recommenda- 
tions with regard to a long-range pro- 
gram of converting 100 or so 747’s and 
L-1011’s, but the only thing that the 
conference agreed to was to undertake 
the transformation and restructuring of 
a couple of prototypes, and then we 
would take another look at it and see 
whether we wanted to continue the 
program. 

So there is no mystery about why 
there is nothing in the report. We are 
simply carrying out—and the Air Force 
is carrying out—the program that Con- 
gress told them last year to undertake. 
And after we have seen what a couple 
of these modifications look like, we will 
determine whether we ought to proceed 
with the proposal of the Air Force or 
not. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. If the program is 
unsound from an economic standpoint or 
from an energy-consuming standpoint, 
then whether it is feasible technologi- 
cally would be irrelevant. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
thinks that the conferees would have 
agreed to something that was technologi- 
cally unsound, he is welcome and entitled 
to his opinion. We had a very detailed 
discussion in the conference last year 
and decided that the limited program 
which I explained was technologically 
sound and feasible. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I am sorry. I un- 
derstood that the purpose of the proto- 
types was to determine the technical 
feasibility. But if it is technologically 
sound, then what is the purpose of the 
further experimental work that the gen- 
tleman is talking about? 

Mr. STRATTON. I think the gentle- 
man is aware we are on the basis of fly 
before you buy. We want to see what can 
be done in these modifications, and if we 
like what we see we will get some more. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. My point:is if we 
take a large number of commercial air- 
planes and then add tons to their weight 
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and have to subsidize the airlines be- 
cause when those planes are in operation 
they will have that much more extra 
cost and extra fuel consumption, we may 
be wasting both money and fuel flying 
those extra tons around the country. 
That might be considered not feasible 
from an economic standpoint. 

Mr. STRATTON. I know the gentle- 
man is an expert in this field, but the 
fact of the matter is we have very few 
alternatives. We either have to go and 
build specific cargo carrying planes for 
the Air Force or else take the planes 
available and modify them. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
most of the Members know what the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet is. However, some are 
becoming confused with the impression 
we are talking about starting a new pro- 
gram. What we are attempting to do is 
modify an existing program, to take the 
larger aircraft that has come into exist- 
ence in recent years, the DC-10, the L- 
1011's, and the 747’s, and to make them 
more suitable to carrying cargo in the 
event they are called in or entered into 
the CRAF program. We saved Israel dur- 
ing the October war with good airlift. If 
we had not had an adequate airlift in 
operation, we would not have been able to 
get the equipment over there in the short 
period of time we did. 

This is not a new program. This is fur- 
ther funding to see what we can do by 
retrofitting these larger planes. It is sort 
of a merchant marine idea. I think that 
the Congress has always supported the 
CRAF program and I would not want to 
see them mislead at this time by an im- 
pression or an idea that we are entering 
here into a new program. 

We are entering into a bigger program 
because we are dealing with bigger air- 
craft, but we are going to need larger air- 
craft to meet the requirements if we ever 
get into the problems that we have been 
in in the last few years, so I urge the 
Committee to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I was 
not present during much of the commit- 
tee’s deliberations on this matter. Did 
the committee consider this matter of 
pre-positioning trucks that may cost 
$5,000 or $6,000, I believe, in Europe or 
in various places as opposed to spending 
$6 million to $10 million apiece to trans- 
fer six trucks to various locations on 
short notice? 

Mr. PRICE. Pre-positioning is one of 
the oldest ideas in the military field. I 
do not think anybody, in planning for the 
future, does not take pre-positioning into 
consideration, but such programs have 
never been of the magnitude that would 
be required. We have had a great many 
problems as to where we would locate the 
pre-positioned material, and so forth. 
There have been a great many problems 
with that idea. 

Of course, it has been considered, as 
has every facet of the program. We had 
extensive hearings on these particular 
items. We had special briefings on these 
particular items. I do not think any sub- 
ject was covered more thoroughly in the 
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House committee than the CRAF pro- 
gram. 

I do regret that the other body has 
not given this much attention, but we 
are hopeful that they will. If we put this 
into the conference, I think we may be 
able to come back with some improve- 
ment in our CRAF program. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I support 
the gentleman’s concept of the CRAF 
program, but the beauty of the CRAF 
program today, the Civil Reserve supple- 
ment, has been that it has been very cost 
effective and we have not been loading 
ourselves down with very complicated 
expensive programs. 

The gentleman from New York has in- 
dicated that the C-5’s are going to be 
great aircraft because they provide—— 

Mr. PRICE. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, we are not making a commitment 
at this time. The purpose of the studies 
is to find out whether the new program 
would be. cost effective. It is an experi- 
ment. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Why do we not have 
their program in the R.D.T. & E. rather 
than the production section? We are in 
procurement right now. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
Committee to reject the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LEGGETT). 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the noes appeared to 
have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 100, noes 293, 
not voting 40, as follows: 


[Roll No. 222] 
AYES—100 


Green 

Hagedorn 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris Calif. 
Hechler, W. Va. Pattison, N.Y. 
Holtzman 

Howe 

Hyde 

Jacobs 


Abzug 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blouin 
Brademas 
Brodhead Jones, Okla. 
Brown, Calif. Jordan 
Burton, Phillip Kastenmeier 
Carr Keys 

Clay Koch 
Collins, Til. LaFalce 
Conte Leggett 
Conyers Long, Md. 
Cornell McHugh 
Macdonald 
Maguire 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 


Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Tsongas 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wirth 
Yates 
Young, Ga. 


y 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. Miller, Calif. 


Mineta 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
NOES—293 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Evans, Ind. 
Fisher 
Pithian 
Fraser 
Gaydos 
Grassley 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 


Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 


Cleveland 
Cochran 


Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Barrett 


Boggs 
Boland 
Brooks 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Chisholm 
Conlan 


Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 
drum 


Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills 


Mink 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 


Ottinger 
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Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis. 


Taylor, Mo, 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 


Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—40 


Daniels, N.J. 
Diggs 
Eilberg 
Florio 

Ford, Mich. 
Frenzel 


Fulton 
Hannaford 
Hawkins 
Johnson, Pa, 


Litton 
Lujan 
McCollister 
Minish 


Wolf 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


Stephens 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
Mr. Udall for, with Mrs. Boggs against. 
Mrs. Chisholm for, with Mr. Annunzio 


against. 


The result of the veto was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the rule 
and according to custom, we are doing 
this bill by title. We finish title I and 
then we move on to title II, et cetera. 

There is one problem that that might 
cause for us today, and that is the con- 
sideration of an amendment on the B-1 
bomber. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Downey) would like to offer an 
amendment to eliminate all funding for 
the B-1 bomber. The trouble is that the 
B-1 bomber has money in both title I 
and title II. Therefore, I am making a 
unanimous-consent request here in order 
to facilitate the consideration of this 
issue and in order to avoid having a fight 
on the B-1 bomber twice and to deal with 
it just once. Consequently, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that for the B-1 bomber issue only 
an amendment be considered in order 
which would cover both title I and title 
Ir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Are there further amendments to ti- 
tle I? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Asprin: Page 2, 
line 9, strike out “$4,445,250,000" and insert 
“$4,368,250,000, none of which shall be ob- 
ligated for procurement in connection with 
the B-1 bomber aircraft program, and". 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “$886,300,000" 
and insert “$855,300,000, none of which shall 
be obligated for procurement in connection 
with the B-1 bomber aircraft program.” 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, we have the 
B-1 bomber in two parts of this bill. 
There is procurement money in title I, 
which is the title that we are considering 
right now. There is research and develop- 
ment money in title II, which is the title 
that will have to be considered next, the 
next part. Ideally, Mr. Chairman, what 
we would have liked to have had would 
have been an amendment, which would 
have knocked out both procurement 
money and research and development 
money. If that amendment had failed, 
then I think an amendment might have 
been in order to just knock out the pro- 
curement money by itself. 

Because the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was not agreed to, we are forced 
into the position of having to consider 
these two amendments in series. 

So the people who should be voting 
in favor of this amendment which is 
just to eliminate the procurement money 
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for the B-1 bomber would be made up 
of the following two groups of people: 
First, anybody who was against the B-1 
bomber completely; wants to stop it en- 
tirely; should vote to knock out the pro- 
curement money here in title I. 

Second, anybody who is against just 
the procurement money for the B-1 but 
is in favor of continuing the research 
and development on the B-1 bomber 
should vote in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me confine my re- 
marks to just the consideration of the 
procurement money. 

Whatever one may think about the re- 
search and development money, what- 
ever one may think about whether we 
ought to have the B-1 bomber or not, I 
think there is a very, very good argument 
for not funding procurement money at 
this time. This money is only $77 million. 
Most of the money in the B-1 bomber is 
in title Il, which is the research and de- 
velopment, and that is $663 million. This 
is just $77 million for the long-lead-time 
procurement items. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not going to 
make the decision on whether we are to 
go ahead with the bomber until Novem- 
ber of 1976. 

In November of 1976 is the time when 
we are going to decide whether we are 
going to buy a whole fleet of B-1 bomb- 
ers. There is no need to have any pro- 
curement money now. In fact, putting 
procurement money in here now is going 
to be wasteful in the long run because 
there will be design changes. So far we 
have only built three prototypes. Only 
one of those prototypes, the first proto- 
type, has even flown. That has only flown 
eight times. 

We are about to build a fourth proto- 
type. We are about to change the design 
of the fourth prototype from the first 
three prototypes because there have been 
some things found out. Until we fully 
develop the number of prototypes which 
we are going to build, and until we fully 
test them and fully fly them, we should 
not go ahead with procurement because 
otherwise we are going to end up retro- 
fitting and changing the design after we 
have already started production. 

One of the best things that Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Packard 
did when they were in the Pentagon was 
to institute something called fly before 
you buy, which means that we fully 
test a weapons systems before we go into 
production. That is the issue that is 
facing us now with this amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

As the gentleman in the well knows, I 
am very firmly in support of R. & D. 
money. I have very serious reservations 
about going into production money at the 
present time. Could the gentleman tell us 
what it might cost additionally if in fact 
we delete the production money now and 
then later decide to go into production? 
How much more will the airplane cost? 
How much more has to be added to the 
program? 
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Mr. ASPIN. We run the risk of adding 
to the cost in both cases. If we were to 
delay going ahead with the production 
now, and if we were to build the plane as 
the first—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ASPIN was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) a 

Mr. ASPIN. There is a danger of addi- 
tional cost in both cases. If we do not 
fund the long-lead-time items and we 
go ahead with production, and it turns 
out that the production is like the first 
three prototypes, then we are going to 
increase costs by cutting this money. 
The Air Force has estimated it would be 
something like $640 million in increased 
costs not to go ahead. But there is a sec- 
ond aspect which is that if we go ahead 
with production money now, and if we 
find out during the R. & D. that we want 
to change the design—and we are going 
to change the design because the design 
of the fourth prototype is different— 
then we are going to have to go back and 
change the design of those planes we 
have got on the production run, and that 
is going to be even more expensive. 

So there is a money risk in both cases. 
However, to avoid the procurement dis- 
asters that we have had in the past, and 
to avoid the increase in cost of billions 
of dollars that we have had with produc- 
tion decisions in the past, we should not 
fund the production money until we 
have built the prototypes and fully tested 
them. That is the safest course of action 
and the one that will yield the greater 
savings in the long run. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I wonder if the gentle- 
man will tell us what the $77 million 
goes for. We say this is production, Is it 
for the hard tooling that goes into mak- 
ing up the assembly line, the integral 
parts of the airplane? What does the $77 
million go for that it would not be buy- 
ing if we eliminated it? 

Mr. ASPIN. It goes for long-lead-time 
items, long-lead-time items which are a 
year and a half away. The production 
decision will not be made until almost 
18 months from now. We can go into 
long-lead-time-item production next 
year, if we want. We are talking about 
at least 2 authorization bills with long- 
lead-time items. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might have the 
attention of the gentleman in the well, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Asptn) , I did not mean to cut off our col- 
loquy when I sought time before, because 
I think it would be beneficial to the 
Members of the House and meaningful 
if we would discuss a little more what it 
is we are buying with the $77 million. 

If in fact we deny the Air Force the 
$77 million at this time, what does it 
mean or what will it cost ultimately in 
terms of increased cost or will we be per- 
haps saving money? That is what I was 
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attempting hopefully to develop with 
the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. ASPIN. Under a right set of cir- 
cumstances we would be saving money 
to buy at $77 million. If what we will buy 
in the way of a production run turns out 
to be exactly the same plane and same 
kind of plane as we bought in the first 
three prototypes, then we would be sav- 
ing money to go into production now. 
But we are talking about changing the 
design of the B—1 in the fourth produc- 
tion. The fourth prototype is a different 
design. So the point is if we are going to 
authorize production money this year 
and then a year from now authorize 
production money again, that will be 2 
years of production money before we 
have even made the decision as to what 
kind of plane we are going to have for 
sure or whether we are going to have the 
plane for sure. That decision will not be 
made until November 1976. 

So there is no sense if we are talking 
in terms of being careful about money 
and cautious about how it is spent, there 
is no sense in going ahead and buying 
a production item now, 18 months before 
a decision is going to be made even by 
the Air Force. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I understand that. 
Can the gentleman tell me how much 
time this would add to the actual produc- 
tion in the event we should go forward 
with an orderly process? How much does 
this delay us in acquiring the first pro- 
duction model? 

Mr. ASPIN. The first production plane? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. ASPIN. The estimates are for 
9 months to a year if we go ahead and 
build it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I understand we still 
have to determine at some point: Will 
we go into production? 

Mr. ASPIN. If there is not any change. 
We of course will get a delay if we de- 
cide to change it. The risks about going 
forward with production before we have 
fully tested and fully prototyped the 
plane is that we are going to have to go 
back and retrofit and redesign planes 
and redesign parts of planes after we 
have already built them, because we have 
discovered during the prototyping that is 
not what we really wanted. That is what 
costs money and causes delays. There is 
no way to have a system which is com- 
pletely risk free both of costs and of 
time. 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas who has a great deal of 
experience. 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
point out with regard to whether we go 
forward with the production, which is 
extremely important, with the F-111 line 
down, unless we go ahead and get this 
into production, this Nation will not have 
a single plane in production. That is one 
very important factor as to why we 
should go forward with the production. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman in the well, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN), 
might answer a question. The gentleman 
has referred a half dozen times to long- 
lead-time items. I am very familiar with 
the B-111. What is the gentleman re- 
ferring to? Is he referring to the wheels, 
is he referring to the engines, is he re- 
ferring to the pivot points, or what is 
he talking about? 

Mr. DICKINSON. If the gentleman 
will allow me I will check. 

Mr. KETCHUM. I can run the gentle- 
man out to Edwards if he wants to go 
ahead and look. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
are going to get an answer, but let me 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio briefly 
in the meantime. 

Mr. SEIBERLING,. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, about a month 
ago I discussed this question with Gen- 
eral Jones, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, and he said they expected to use 
the B-52G’s and H’s into the 1990’s time 
frame, so we are not talking about a 
matter of B-52’s suddenly becoming 
obsolete as far as the Air Force is 
concerned. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON). 

Mr, DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me just say, and I have talked with Gen- 
eral Jones, too, and when we talk about 
making it through another decade, I do 
not think that is the purpose of the bill. 

Second, we have to talk about what 
they are to be used for, what they will 
be capable of. 

The Air Force has come forth with the 
idea of putting SCHRAM and other so- 
phisticated weaponry on the B-52 that I 
think our committee will not go along 
with, I think it is safe to say. We are not 
going to take the B-52 that is 20 years 
old and repair them. I do not mean just 
repairing metal fatigue, but in putting 
SCHRAM’s and other missiles and so 
forth on it. 

I think the gentleman's committee is 
going to make a decision with either the 
B-1 or some other weapons system, but 
not to try to extend the life of the B-52 
for another 15 years. 

Mr, SEIBERLING. In other words, 
the Congress could overrule General 
Jones. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is exactly what 
the committee is for. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. In any case, in the 
1980’s when the B-1 is completed, the 
Air Force expects to have 210 operational 
B-1’s, that is, planes actually on the line. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is important that we do not mix apples 
and oranges, I do not think the B—-1 and 
the B-52 are mutually exclusive. The 
B-52 has a mission and it is not the 
mission, I submit, of the B-1 bomber. 
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The B-1 bomber, in my opinion, is a low- 
level flying supersonic strategic weapon, 
as far as I am concerned, designed totally 
for a nuclear strike. 

The B-52 has many other uses and 
they are not the same as the B—1 bomber. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment, because I think that we should 
make the decision first of whether or 
not we are going to go to the B-1 bomber 
as part of our nuclear deterrent and of 
the TRIAD weapons system. When we 
make that decision, then we should go 
into production; but it seems to me that 
we should not have advance production 
or procurement or engineering money 
until we make this basic decision, do 
we need and do we want this weapons 
system? That is far down the road and 
it has nothing to do with the B-52. In 
my opinion, the B-52 will be a usable 
airplane well into the 90’s for many 
missions of a nonstrategic nature. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman's ultimate 
conclusion, but I must say that the Air- 
Force considers the B-52 a strategic 
weapon today and the only reason they 
use it for other purposes is because they 
happen to have no need for them for 
their primary mission. Having lost 15 
B-52’s to obsolescent Soviet missiles in 
11 days of bombing North Vietnam in 
1972, I doubt very much that the De- 
fense Department would recommend 
doing the same thing with an $84 million 
B-1 if it is truly a key part of this Na- 
tion’s strategic weapons arsenal. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. In view of what the 
gentleman from Connecticut has said, I 
believe it will cost at least $40 million 
a copy on the B-52, to give the B-52 the 
same capability as the B-1. That was the 
testimony before the committee. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. The only point Iam 
making is that the B-52 is expected to 
be used as part of the TRIAD system 
through the 1980's and, therefore, the 
time urgency whether we move ahead 
9 months or sooner is not there. 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last Thursday I spoke 
of the need to provide our Nation with an 
adequate defense force. The events of re- 
cent months have reminded us that dip- 
lomacy, détente, national security, and 
peace are all based on reality. The ulti- 
mate reality is, of course, military 
strength. The weapons and weapons sys- 
tems contained in this authorization bill 
are the tools that our Armed Forces will 
use to achieve our military strength. 

This year the House of Representa- 
tives has an obligation to examine care- 
fully every legislative proposal to deter- 
mine its impact on the economy. The 
budget deficit, by the estimate of the 
Congress, may exceed $66 billion, and the 
impact on the economy, while unknown 
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today, may well prove to be truly harm- 
ful. At worst, the deficit could rekindle 
the inflation which is only now begin- 
ning to recede. 

Some of my distinguished colleagues 
oppose the $77 million long-lead fund- 
ing for the B-1 manned bomber pro- 
gram, needed to replace our aging B-52 
fleet. Their motivation is doubtless a de- 
sire to provide a diligent stewardship 
of the taxpayer’s money and to protect 
against additional inflation. 

There are many instances when Mem- 
bers of Congress have criticized the in- 
creasing cost of defense programs. Some- 
times increased costs are due to the same 
rampant inflation that has touched all 
segments of the economy. Sometimes 
mismanagement on the part of a con- 
tractor can cause increased costs. And 
sometimes, the Congress itself can cause 
increased costs. The move to cut the 
long-lead funding is one example of the 
Congress needlessly adding to costs in 
the long term to save money in the short 
term. 

Elimination of the long-lead funding 
would delay the production of the per- 
manent tooling that is needed if we de- 
cide in November 1976 to produce the 
B-1. We know that delays will allow in- 
flation to push cost figures even higher. 
The tooling is also intended for use to 
produce the No. 4 aircraft already au- 
thorized. This elimination would create 
the potential for an expensive duplica- 
tion of the tooling effort. 

If we choose to delay long-lead fund- 
ing, we will force the contracting com- 
pany to lay off skilled personnel who 
have obtained valuable experience and 
expertise in the B-1 program. Many of 
these talented people, once they had 
found new jobs, would be lost to the pro- 
gram. Training new technicians could 
delay the program and would create new 
costs. Regardless of how dedicated the 
new employees are, they could not hope 
to match the efficiency of their experi- 
enced predecessors. 

I would note here that the B-1 will not 
be produced in my congressional district. 
The decision of whether or not to 
produce the B-1 or to provide long-lead 
funding does not directly affect employ- 
ment in my district. My constituents 
will benefit only to the extent that all 
Americans will benefit from the added 
security inherent in a strategic deter- 
rent firmly grounded in a balanced 
triad of land based missiles, missile 
carrying submarines and manned 
bombers. 

Elimination of the long-lead fund- 
ing would also cause a 1-year delay in the 
delivery of the first production aircraft. 
The cost of this delay, if the program 
goes forward, is about $1 billion. 

Seventy-seven million dollars is a lot 
of money. But we could save at least $1 
billion. If, in 1976, we decide not to 
continue the production of the B-1, the 
$77 million will have at least provided the 
tooling for the fourth approved aircraft. 

By delaying the long-lead funding, we 
can create a self-fulfilling prediction. 
B-1 critics say that the costs will rise 
to unacceptable levels. We eliminate the 
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long-lead funding and as a result the 
costs rise. I must suspect that a few of 
my colleagues have the goal of saddling 
the B-1 program with disadvantages that 
will sink the whole program. 

If the object is to develop a program as 
efficiently as possible, with the lowest 
cost to the taxpayers, then we should 
approve the long-lead funding. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. I yield 
to thé gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia for his very excellent statement 
and for the excellent work he has done 
on the Armed Services Committee. I 
would like also to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment to cut and/or eliminate 
funding for the B—1 strategic bomber. 
The point has been made that there are 
cheaper alternatives to the B-1; I would 
like to address myself to these points 
briefly. First let us consider the FB-111 
stretch version. The recently completed 
Air Force Strategic Bomber Study found 
that when all things are considered the 
B-1 is much more cost effective than the 
FB-111. For example, no matter how 
much the FB-111 is stretched, it has good 
range only with a small payload and even 
then its range is a couple of thousand 
miles less than the B—1. But, the greatly 
reduced payload capability of the FB-111 
alone makes it unacceptable as a main- 
stay in our strategic bomber force. Now, 
mention has been made of rebuilding the 
B-52’s as an alternative. It is estimated 
that the cost of this project would be 
about $40 million per plane if we were to 
try to get similar capability as we will 
have with the B-1, but we would still 
have the problem of a relatively old air- 
frame. 

Also, it has been said that we should 
consider air launched cruise missiles as 
an alternative to a new manned bomber. 
The cruise missile can be an effective 
weapon for certain situations, but it is no 
substitute for the strategic bomber. The 
cruise missile could carry a reasonably 
large warhead, however, it could not 
carry the necessary electronic counter- 
measures and pentration aids that would 
be required to penetrate the Soviet air 
defense system. Since the cruise missile 
would fly at speeds comparable to air- 
craft it would therefore be vulnerable to 
the same kind of antiaircraft weapons as 
are manned bombers and without the 
sophisticated penetration aids carried by 
bombers the survivability of the cruise 
missile is questionable. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the B-1 is 
truly a remarkable airplane. It is being 
designed and built to be an effective 
weapon system through the turn of the 
century. Its survivability will be much 
greater than any aircraft in existence. 
Not only will the B-1 be able to become 
airborne in half the time required for the 
B-52, but the B-1 is the first aircraft to 
have “designed in” nuclear hardening; 
that is, its airframe will be able to with- 
stand blast overpressures and its avionics 
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and electronic systems will be hardened 
against electromagnetic pulse and nu- 
clear radiation. The B-1 will carry a con- 
siderably larger payload and weapons 
mix than the B-52. But one of the most 
important features from an economic 
point of view is that the B-1 is being de- 
signed so that it can accommodate future 
growth in avionics requirements as the 
need arises. It will, for example, utilize 
high-energy laser weapons when that 
technology becomes available. 

And one more word about costs, Mr. 
Chairman. If we consider in terms of in- 
fiated dollars the cost of the B-52 devel- 
opment and production program it would 
come to around $30 billion in today’s 
dollars. So, in actuality the B-1 is no 
more expensive than was the B-52 in its 
day. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the B-1 
will really be the blue chip in our stra- 
tegic deterrent force. Much of the U.S. 
nuclear megatonnage is carried by bomb- 
ers, and our bomber superiority compen- 
sates for Russian superiority in the mis- 
sile area. Each strategic bomber that is 
phased out of the inventory represents a 
disproportionate reduction in numbers of 
effective weapons and in megatonnage 
unless it is replaced by a carrier of equiv- 
alent or greater capability. That is why 
the Russians would like to have the B-1 
discontinued, and that is why they have 
even gone as far as to demand in the 
SALT talks that the United States cancel 
the B-1 program. 

This alone should be our signal to 
build now, I urge the opposition to this 
and any other amendments to cut this 
program, 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. The 
gentleman is very gracious. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words and rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to offer 
an amendment to cut both the procure- 
ment and research and development 
money, but since there was objection, 
I will not be able to do that. I am going 
to address myself to this amendment, 
to those who are in favor of ending our 
B-1 program. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, this will not— 
not—decrease our national security. I 
think a fundamental understanding of 
the strategic planning is in order. 

Right now, we have a mad situation— 
M-A-D—mutual assured destruction on 
both sides. It is this Nation’s policy to 
reply to Soviet policy by counterattack, 
massive counterattack. We are going to 
absorb one attack and throw it back. 
There is a chart on the stand for those 
Members who would like to see it. 

We have three ways to do that. With 
our ICBM’s, with our SLBM's, and with 
our bombers. With our ICBM’s, the Titan 
and Minutemen, we are improving on 
the accuracy and yield of these weapons. 

As the Members can see from the chart, 
after the first strike we would be able 
to destroy 43 percent of the Soviet popu- 
lation and 77 percent of their industrial 
base. With respect to the submarine mis- 
siles, our Trident, which are very reli- 
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able and creditable deterrents, we would 
be capable of destroying 31 percent of 
the Soviet population and 77 percent of 
its industrial base. These are impressive 
missiles. They take approximately 30 
minutes to hit the targets. If we want 
to use the bomber, we would be capable 
of destroying 32 percent of the Soviet 
population and 75 percent of the Soviet 
industrial base. 

One of the things that has been raised 
is the age of the B-52. It was designed 
in 1952. But our latest models—G’s and 
H’s—were last produced in 1962. Those 
Members who would like to see the clas- 
sified reports, they will be available to 
do the job well into the 1990’s. You might 
be asking why in an era of missiles do 
we need a bomber. There is a role for the 
bomber. The bomber does provide a hedge 
against massive retaliation. It does pro- 
vide a method of complicating Soviet 
defense planning and it is a method for 
showing our resolve in a crisis. 

The one thing we must understand is 
that the B-52 does do this. We have the 
FB-111, 66 of them, in 4 squadrons 
throughout the United States. What we 
are asking for here, when we continue 
with the B-1 bomber program, is only 
marginal improvement in what is in- 
creasingly becoming an obsolete system. 
The B—1 bomber flies a little lower than 
the B-52, but not that much lower. It 
does fly faster than the B-52, but not 
too much faster. Both airplanes are 
equipped with electronic measures to 
frustrate, jam, and decoy Soviet air 
defenses. 

I submit that this program is too ex- 
pensive, when we consider only the 
marginal improvements it makes on our 
existing system, The B—1 will cost $84.6 
million an airplane, $20 billion for total 
program cost and it will have a $70 bil- 
lion life cycle cost. It is too much money 
for marginal improvement. 

I urge the Members to support the 
amendment and reject the B-1 program. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise to speak in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the debate 
here, I think, is one that we should be 
considering, and it has gone all over the 
spectrum and far beyond the original 
intent, I think, of its offer to cut the 
procurement funds only. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
some of the points that have been made 
here, however, so that the balance will 
be in the record of what the facts really 
are in relation to the B—1 bomber. 

First of all, my colleague from Wiscon- 
sin, who offered the amendment, says 
that cutting the long lead items will only 
cut this program perhaps 9 months to a 
year. I do not purport to be an expert in 
this field, but I would certainly question 
those figures, because this is a tech- 
nique that is used many places, not 
only in procurement of defense items 
such as ships to run parallel work to 
bring about production of hard tool 
items, but it is used in modern industry 
as well. 

Anyone who is familiar with the pro- 
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duction of even a new automobile knows 
that many times 2 or 3 years go into ad- 
vance leadtime, long-range items for 
something that is no more complicated 
than that. 

We have heard over and over again 
how much this system is going to cost. 

If we stand up here and we stretch 
out again the time, we are only going to 
ask for a bigger dollar sign in the long 
run. When we do, deleting the long-lead 
production fund would do nothing more 
than add to the total cost of the B-1 
program. 

This is one of the major criticisms 
against the B-1, that it costs too much, 
but it is proposed to increase the cost by 
deleting the funds because we still have 
an entire year to assess its progress, its 
performance, and other considerations. 

Going to some of the points just made 
by my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Downey), first, the flight 
tests of the prototype, as I understand, 
are excellent. It is performing very, very 
well. We certainly can look at the cost; 
and as I said, this is perhaps the great- 
est criticism of the system. There is no 
match in the free world today or any 
place in the world, as far as I am aware, 
for the B-1 as a weapons system. Still, 
do not be mistaken, my friends. We de- 
pend upon the bomber force for over 50 
percent of our strike capacity. 

If we look at the costs, the $84 mil- 
lion figure is not for the B—1 today. It is 
the projected cost for aircraft in 1980. 
If there were no further inflation, the 
cost of each B-i to build would be about 
$50 million, not $84 million. 

The longer we stretch this out with 
amendments, the more we make the cost. 

Let us look at the B-52 and B-1 and 
project our cost. The total cost today of 
the B-1 is about $20 billion for 244 
planes, if we move ahead upon that fig- 
ure. 
If we were to replace the 500 B-52's 
that we have in service, that everyone 
wants to keep today, the cost would be 
$30 billion. We have to remember that 
the B-52 was built at a time when dol- 
lars were considerably different. The B-52 
has been a good investment for the tax- 
payer. Its average inventory life is 12,- 
000 hours before retirement, as compared 
with 2,000 for the B-29; 2,200 for the 
B-36; 3,600 for the B-47; and 4,400 for 
FB-11. 

The only other system that will match 
it is the B-1 and it is projected out at 
13,500 hours shelf life. 

We have a good plane in the B-52. 
It has defended America well for 20 
years. It is going to go on another 10 or 
so. The same thing can be said as to the 
B-1, which will be good beyond the year 
2000. Now is not the time to cut the pro- 
gram, to cripple it, or delay it. We will 
just raise the cost if we do so. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues of 
the committee, the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin (Mr. Aspin) who offered the 
amendment said that there were two 
groups who ought to be for his amend- 
ment: those who favored deleting the 
production money from the bill and those 
who are opposed to any further research 
and development. 

Simple deduction tells me that there 
ought to be just one group against it: 
those who believe and those who know 
that we have to get a new bomber in 
production in this country. It is just that 
simple. 

The gentleman has told us the truth; 
if we do not want an airplane, then vote 
for this amendment and the following 
amendment; vote against production 
money, long leadtime money, and re- 
search and development money. However, 
if we want a good new bomber in our in- 
ventory, then vote against this amend- 
ment and vote against the next amend- 
ment, which will propose doing away with 
research and development money, be- 
cause both amendments are nothing in 
the world but a baldfaced fraud to keep 
us from building a follow-on bomber in 
this country. 

Therefore, I submit again, the people 
who ought to be against this amendment 
are the people who want a new bomber 
in our inventory. 

People have been standing here and 
quoting statistics from the GAO. That 
reminds me of the Secretary of Defense 
we had at one time by the name of Mc- 
Namara. He knew a good deal about 
computers and statistics, but he did not 
know a thing about human nature; and 
what he did to this country we have not 
gotten over yet as far as defense is con- 
cerned. The GAO is an audit operation. 
DOD specializes in defense. 

Mr. Chairman, we need not make that 
McNamara mistake again. Mark my 
words: If we fail to continue to develop 
weapons and weapons systems which are 
conventional, we are hastening the day 
of nuclear holocaust because eventually 
we will not have anything to fight a war 
with except nuclear weapons. Conven- 
tional bombers will deter war. They al- 
ways have. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
AspiIn) stood up here and said that it is 
only $77 million. He acted like he was 
ashamed of it because it was so small. Do 
not worry about the dollar amount in- 
volved; worry about the principle 
involved. 

This is the important thing. And he 
did not argue, when he stood here and 
offered his amendment, that this long 
leadtime was not needed. What the gen- 
tleman in effect was arguing was that we 
might make some changes, and I repeat, 
that we might make some changes. The 
reason for building prototypes, my 
friends, is to determine whether or not 
we need to make changes before we go 
into full-scale production. That is the 
reason for prototypes. That is the reason 
we will build the fourth prototype. That 
is the reason that those things which are 
not going to be changed, which have been 
proven, should be purchased now so we 
will not lose time in getting the airplane 
into our inventory. 
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It is just that simple, so far as I can 
see the situation. 

Do not deny to the United States, ata 
point in time when all our B-52’s are 
getting old—and they referred to the G's 
and the H’s, and they are the most mod- 
ern, the ones that have been brought up 
to date, and they will be the last in our 
inventory. But, for God's sake, when you 
phase old planes out you have got to 
phase new planes in, and we need a con- 
ventional bomber, active bomber, in our 
weapons system in our inventory. 

We ought not to vote to strike this pro- 
curement money for these planes, and 
also we should not vote to strike the re- 
search and development money. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I rise today in opposition 
to the amendment because I think 
that I have been associated with the 
development of the follow-on bomber 
more than anybody else in this body. I 
chaired the first committee that started 
out more than 8 years ago to develop a 
bomber to follow our B-52’s, We are way 
behind right now, and we are behind 
because of the antics and the tactics of 
the gentleman who was referred to pre- 
viously by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. WaGGONNER), Mr. 
McNamara. 

There is one thing we must keep in 
mind: A missile, only nuclear-propelled, 
is not the full deterrent to nuclear war. 
We need the conventional weapons as 
well. A single type nuclear weapon is not 
in itself a deterrent against a nuclear at- 
tack, and consequently we need the nu- 
clear TRIAD. 

We need the sea power, we need the 
air power, and we need the land power. 

There is not an open production line 
of B-52 bombers in this Nation today. 
The bomber line was closed years ago, 
and unless we develop this new B-1, and 
do not do anything to deter its promotion 
to its ultimate conclusion, we are going 
to find ourselves in a very, very bad 
position. 

But there is another thing that has 
not been brought up here today, and I 
want the Members of this House to know 
this: We are not the only ones interested 
in the B-52’s and the B-1, those of us 
who are so much for the defense and 
security of this Nation, we are not the 
only ones interested in that, there are 
some other people who are vitally inter- 
ested in stopping the B-1. 

Who? The Soviets. They are very vi- 
tally interested in what this body does 
here today, and what this Congress does 
to the B-1. 

I will tell the Members why. We had 
Ambassador Alexis Johnson before our 
committee in executive session, and what 
I repeat here now I repeat with his per- 
mission. I do not violate the secrecy of 
that session, because I asked him 
whether I could tell this. And this is very 
interesting, and remarkably so, that in 
the original SALT talks the Soviets in- 
sisted vigorously and fought hardest for 
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us to stop the continuation of the B-1 
bomber. 

In the agreement reached in the SALT 
talks, we do not find any mention of the 
word “bomber.” We only find ICBM'’s, 
and things of that nature—the missiles. 
Now we are in the second phase of the 
SALT talks, and do the Members know 
the language we find in it today? Bomb- 
ers. Bombers. What are the bombers they 
are talking about? They are talking 
about the B-1, and they want that B-1 
included in the limitation of our fire- 
arms so to reduce it and bring it in. Then 
they say nothing about eliminating it. 
Why? Moscow can read the papers and 
hear the statements of some individuals 
in this country. They are depending on 
this Congress to kill it. That is what they 
are doing. I, for one, will not vote to 
satisfy the Soviet desire. 

This is a very serious matter before 
us. This is something that we should well 
weigh and examine our consciences on 
and realize and know what we are up 
against. We are either up against the 
protection and the security of this 
Nation or we are up against a defense- 
less nation and its destruction. That is 
what we are facing. 

The B-1 is on the line. We cannot take 
a single penny away to stop its develop- 
ment. We must back it completely. I say 
yes to Russia; I say yes to Moscow; I say 
yes to the Kremlin. Look to the Capital 
of the United States today, and you will 
get the answer of this Congress. I know 
this Congress has got the guts enough 
to keep the B-1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought it was very interesting that 
when my friend, a member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Dickinson) asked the question, 
What would the $77 million in long- 
leadtime items go for? The author of the 
amendment did not know the answer to 
the question, so I will tell the Members. 
Ten million dollars of that $77 million 
goes for castings and forgings, and the 
other $67 million goes for tool design, for 
engineering. It goes for manpower; it 
goes for jobs; it does not go for some- 
thing which is going to be lost in the 
overall program, I think, further, the 
testimony before our Committee on 
Armed Services clearly indicated that we 
would have several hundred million dol- 
lars lost, and some of the estimates 
go into the long-lead items and some of 
ranged up to $900 million, if we do not 
the other elements which are in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, let us vote down this 
amendment and reaffirm our national 
commitment to a continuing strong 
military defense, keep the need for the 
B-1 bomber and its cost in proper per- 
spective. If we do not we are going to lose 
touch with reality and emasculate a pro- 
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gram which is desperately needed to pre- 
clude a credibility gap in our defense 
triad. 

First of all, I want to make clear that 
the B-1 is not an expensive airplane in 
terms of today’s economic realities. Have 
the Members checked lately on the cost 
of a commercial version of the SST— 
like the Concorde, or the Russian model? 
They may be surprised to know that the 
cost of the commercial supersonic plane 
is nearly identical to the cost of the B-1 
airframe. The additional cost of the B-1, 
which amounts to a relatively small fig- 
ure is for the military hardware; the 
black boxes, and other equipment. So the 
cost of the B-1 is not really out of line 
at all by today’s standards. 

Some critics like to point to the fact 
that in 1970 the bomber only cost around 
$30 million, and they tell us that there 
has been a huge escalation increase, be- 
cause now it will cost nearly 3 times as 
much—in other words, around $84 
million. 

But let us take a look at that for a 
moment. That is a phony argument for 
escalation cost. The fact of the matter is 
that the $30 million price was really a 
barebone price for one operational 
bomber at the end of the runway, ready 
to fly. Let us call that a windshield sticker 
price. In other words, it is a flyaway 
price. Remember we projected that fiy- 
away cost in 1970. In today’s market, it 
would cost around $42 million, and if we 
project that to 1981, it is around $59 
million. Now, that is nowhere near the 
$84 million that some people would like 
you to believe constitutes the fly-away 
cost of the aircraft. And here is why. 
There is a second cost in all weapon 
systems known as a procurement cost. 
In other words, this includes the cost of 
the ground equipment that goes with the 
system—the cost of the spares, the troop 
training, the ground support functions, 
and the like. Now if we add those costs 
to the original costs of the B-1, we get 
a procurement cost not of $30 million, 
but $34 million in the 1970 timeframe, 
and projecting that to today’s costs, not 
$42 million, but nearly $50 million, with 
most of that inflation costs. Project fur- 
ther to 1981, and the cost is nearly $69 
million. 

But let us not stop there, because we 
have a third cost that tends to get ig- 
nored in weapons procurement, and that 
is called a program unit cost. This is a 
sum total of the first cost, which we 
called the fly-away cost, and the second 
cost which we called the procurement 
cost, with the spares and ground equip- 
ment. Now we add the research and de- 
velopment cost. Translating that into 
dollar figures, the 1970 cost of the B-1 
was $45 million, and today’s cost around 
$65 million, and the projected 1981 costs, 
$84 million. 

That is where the $84 million comes 
from, so we can see it is totally unfair 
to say—look, it started out costing $29 
million and now it is $84 million and 
make it sound like there has been an 
outrageous cost escalation. Remember 
when you bought your last car? The 
dealer did not charge you just the fac- 
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tory sticker cost, which is like the fly- 
away cost I talked about. You know what 
happens when the extra costs were tabu- 
lated. Well, it is analogous to buying a 
sophisticated airplane. 

It may surprise you, but it is a fact 
that over 88 percent of the cost increases 
of the B-1 from 1970 to the projected 
1981 costs have been due to the effects of 
inflation estimated in the 15-year life 
of the program. The other important 
fact is that without inflation, the total 
program—in other words the research, 
development, and production—has in- 
creased less than 12 percent during the 
5 years that the program has been under 
contract. You will have to look mighty 
hard to find another recent major weap- 
on system which provides you that kind 
of economy, and that kind of escalation 
cost; that is, only 12 percent over 5 years. 
Rather than objecting to this program 
its critics should be commending every- 
one involved, the Air Force, the con- 
tractor, and those congressional commit- 
tees who have, during the past 5 years, 
stressed to the Department of Defense 
the need for efficiency in consideration of 
new weapons systems. These urgings have 
been heeded by the Air Force and the 
contractor as evidenced by fact of only 
a 12-percent-program increase in con- 
stant dollars. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have 
been happy if I had not had the op- 
portunity at some point to get into 
this debate, and yet I have the strangest 
feeling that it is all some kind of a bad 
dream that will go away. I had the feel- 
ing as I listened to my distinguished for- 
mer chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee talk, that if only we had a 
new bomber all our problems would go 
away. If.only we had one big new bomber 
we would not have any trouble with the 
rest of the world. And, yes, the Soviets 
want us to stop building this bomber and, 
supposedly, I am being somehow faintly 
unpatriotic because I, too, want us to stop 
building this bomber. 

But the reason I want us to stop build- 
ing this bomber is that I do not think 
it adds much to our national defense. It 
adds something. One cannot spend $20 
billion without adding something, but it 
does not add $20 billion worth to our na- 
tional defense and that is the issue we 
are confronted with today and that is 
the only issue we are confronted with 
today. 

We just got out of a war in Southeast 
Asia, and did we win the war in South- 
east Asia? I submit that we really did 
not. Well, let us look at the bombers that 
the other side had in Southeast Asia. 
How many bombers did the North Viet- 
namese have and how did they use them 
against us in Southeast Asia? How many 
helicopters did they have and how did 
they use them against us in Southeast 
Asia? 

What we are doing is building weap- 
ons systems for the wars we are not 
going to fight. 

If one of us were a Communist leader 
today, what sort of tactics and strategy 
would he develop for the United States of 
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America? Would we say, “Let’s have a big 
frontal assault across Europe’’? Or would 
we say, “Let’s generate more wars of na- 
tional liberation, more wars of subver- 
sion”? That is what they are going to do. 
They can see what happened in South- 
east Asia, just as well as we can. They 
know what is going on in the world, and 
that is the sort of war we refuse to pre- 
pare for. 

We are building a weapons system 
with this B-1 program for a kind of war 
which we are not going to fight. If we are 
not going to fight in Southeast Asia 
against North Vietnam, are we really 
eager to embark on this all-out war 
against the Soviet Union? I do not think 
we are. 

I do not think that it is a sign of weak- 
ness on our part to say that we ought to 
be investing our $20 billion where it will 
buy us some strength. 

Honestly, if we had the guts to face up 
to the issue, we would be debating in the 
House of Representatives whether we 
really ought to have a draft or not. We 
ought to be debating in the House of Rep- 
resentatives whether the all-volunteer 
Army is ever going to be worth a darn 
when we need an Army. 

Instead of that, we are trying to paper 
over our deficiencies by spreading money 
all over the system and pretending that 
if only we pour enough money on magnif- 
icent new sophisticated weapons systems 
that there will be some easy way to fight 
a war, there will be some painless, blood- 
less way to fight a war and we could win 
it if only we had a new bomber. 

Mr. Chairman, this program has al- 
ready wasted enough of our resources. 
This program has already sapped enough 
from the money we could be spending 
toward a meaningful national defense. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
Iam for this amendment, I am for killing 
this program dead right now before we 
pour any more money down this par- 
ticular rathole. They used the argument, 
“Well, we’ve got to have the ABM system 
to negotiate with the Russians,” and we 
poured $10 billion down that rathole. 
Let us not pour $20 billion down this one. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. This is an issue, my col- 
leagues, upon which two people can have 
honest differences of opinion, even 
though both of them believe in a strong 
defense for America. 

I know that the gentleman just in the 
well believes in maintaining a strong de- 
fense capability for America. I have fol- 
lowed this issue, Mr. Chairman, not 
nearly as long as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, but almost as 
long as the gentleman from New York. 
I remember back in 1963 or 1964 that I 
joined with the gentleman from New 
York and four others—three others, I 
believe, in opposition to the funding of 
the B-70 program, which at that time 
was to be our follow-on bomber. I 
thought that the gentleman from New 
York was correct, because at that time 
the majority of the committee wanted 
to build the weapons system and the air- 
craft itself simultaneously. I thought we 
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should first fly the airplane. I did not 
think that we had the technology avail- 
able at that time to build a complete ef- 
fective system. But today we do have the 
technology and the B-1 is ready to be 
built and deployed. 

I would ask the gentleman from New 
York, when he states that we are build- 
ing weapons systems to fight a war that 
we will never fight, why do we build sub- 
marines as a nuclear delivery system. 

Why do we build the Minutemen? 
Here, we are dealing with a weapons sys- 
tem that constitutes 58 percent of our 
nuclear deterrent. As the gentleman from 
Louisiana so aptly pointed out, it is very 
important that we proceed with the B-1 
bomber in view of the Vladivostok un- 
derstanding. The B-1 bomber will be 
under the 2,400 iaunching devices and 
will count only as 1 launching device 
even though it can carry as much as 24 
nuclear bombs, 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Downey) has stated that we have an al- 
ternative in the form of the FB-111. Yes, 
we can buy some FB-111’'s for each B-1 
we need, and because the FB-111 can 
only his 10 percent of the targets with- 
out aerial refueling, I would state to the 
gentleman from New York—and we are 
not and we never intend to be in the 
Kamikaze business—that we would then 
have to double our tanker fleet to sup- 
port the FB—111. In short, the large final 
cost for a minimum scope FB-111 force 
with its attendant greater tanker and 
personnel needs would exceed the total 
cost of the entire B—1 program. 

This is the issue before us today, as 
the gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from Virginia pointed out. We 
are weighing $77 million against $900 
million, as estimated by the gentleman 
from California, and possibly a billion 
dollars, as estimated by the gentleman 
from Virginia. We are possibly going to 
have to spend many, many more millions 
of Aollars if we adopt this amendment. 
The amendment is pennywise and pound 
foolish and should be defeated. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Prxe) frightened me a 
few moments ago. He almost persuaded 
me to agree with him in striking out the 
B-1 program, and almost convinced me 
that I should vote against the entire 
authorization bill because he almost led 
me to believe that we were not going to 
have any more wars at all—at least not 
any more major wars. They were all go- 
ing to be little skirmishes like we had 
in Vietnam, which cost thousands of 
American lives; like we had in Korea, 
which cost thousands of American lives. 

As I reflected during the time the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) was 
speaking, I realized that the gentleman 
from New York is in no position to guar- 
antee us that we are never going to be 
involved with a major war. I wish he 
were. I wish he could give me some kind 
of proof today that could convince me 
that we never would need another troop 
on the ground; that we would never 
need another submarine under the sea; 
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that we would never need another mili- 
tary aircraft in the sky. I pray to God 
that he could convince me that he is 
right today, and I hope he is. 

But, I have seen nothing that the gen- 
tleman from New York proposes that 
convinces me that we can let down our 
defenses. I think the B-1 bomber is an 
important part of our defense of this 
country. 

Things change; tactics change; mo- 
tivations change. The B-52 has been an 
effective war machine which unfortu- 
nately has killed a lot of people. How- 
ever, the B-52 and the proper use of 
the B-52 is what made it possible to get 
Americans held prisoners of war in 
Hanoi back home to the United States. 
There is no doubt about that, but as ef- 
fective a piece of war equipment the 
B-52 might be, tactics change. 

When the B-52 was built, the tactic 
was to fly as high as one could, deliver 
as heavy a bomb load as one could, and 
fly above the antiaircraft defenses of the 
enemy. When the enemy learned about 
this tactic, he developed an antiaircraft 
system which could fiy as high as the 
B-52. In fact, the SAM system is more 
effective the higher the target. 

The B-52’s flying over Southeast Asia 
learned that as they became very vulner- 
able, so a tactic was adapted; to attempt 
to come in low, to fly fast. I say today 
that the B-52 is just not effective in 
that regard. In the low level terrain fol- 
lowing attacks, the B-52 just cannot fly 
as fast as it needs to fly to be reasonably 
safe from enemy antiaircraft defenses. 

The B-1 is designed to do just that, to 
hug the terrain, to fly low, to fly fast, at 
supersonic speeds, and to be, as immune 
from enemy antiaircraft defenses as it is 
possible to be. The B-1 is a good defense 
system. The B-1 is a deterrent. The B-1 
is one of those defensive structures that 
we will have that will possibly keep us 
from ever having to use it in a hostile 
fashion; in an attack on another nation. 
And I know that is what we all want. I 
think we would like to be able to say to 
our children, to our grandchildren, that 
they are not going to have to fight any 
more wars. 

I hope the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Prxe) is right, but until the day 
comes that he can prove to me that he is 
right, that we are not going to have to 
have a defense, then I say we ought to 
have the strongest, most effective defense 
system we can possibly have at our 
command. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is late, and 
I do not want to take very much 
time. But if we are going to look at 
these types of problems, it seems to 
me that we better look at the total prob- 
lem, It seems to me that the argument 
that comes forth that this is not a de- 
bate on whether or not the B-1 makes 
sense is very fallacious, because certainly 
it does not make sense for us to buy long 
leadtime items if the B-1 bomber does 
not make sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he can tell me 
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how many bombers we have at this time 
and how many the Russians have. 

Will the gentleman tell me, please? 

Mr. PRICE. If the gentleman will yield, 
we have about 700, all told, FB—111's and 
B-52’s. The Soviets have in the neigh- 
borhood of about 345. 

Mr. BEDELL. According to the gentle- 
man’s figures, we have twice as many as 
they have, or more? 

Mr. PRICE. No, I would not say that, 
because the Soviets’ are all newer than 
ours. 

Mr. BEDELL. But we have twice what 
they have. The figure that I have—and 
I am not here to argue with the chair- 
man—is that they have 140. But would 
the gentleman also tell me about the 
cruise missiles? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, I will be happy to 
tell the gentleman about them. It is one 
of the alternatives for the B-1. We have 
reviewed this in depth. There may be a 
disadvantage centered around the fact 
that it does not maneuver or carry an 
ECM. The British, during World War II, 
were able to shoot down the V-1 rockets 
because of these inherent shortcomings. 
Perhaps in the years to come this can 
be changed. But today we do not have 
an adequate, fiyable cruise missile. 
Cruise missiles fly slowly, which is an- 
other inherent disadvantage. And fi- 
nally, they do not have the range to 
penetrate and attack many of the single 
integrated operational planned targets. 

Mr. BEDELL. What is the range of the 
Cruise Missile? 

Mr. PRICE. I have heard around 600, 
something like that. A very short range. 
The delivery system for the Cruise Mis- 
sile would be twice as much. The 747 air- 
craft has been proposed. The price of this 
aircraft, in today’s dollars, is in excess of 
$34 million. 

Mr. BEDELL. So we would use a $34 
million airplane instead of an $85 million 
airplane? 

Mr. PRICE. It depends on what else 
you put on it. That is just to buy the 
airplane. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEDELL. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I think there are a couple of 
things which should be clarified. 

The chairman mentioned a number of 
Soviet heavy bombers. What he did not 
mention is that the Tupelos, the Bears 
and Bisons, that the Soviets do have are 
propeller-driver aircraft and that, I be- 
lieve, there are 10 of the present Soviet 
heavy bombers which they do not con- 
sider heavy bombers because they have 
to be refueled twice before they get sig- 
nificant target coverage over this coun- 
try. They only have 10 of them. 

I would just like to respond very 
briefly. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BEDELL. I only have 1 minute 
left. 

It seems to me that if we could have 
the availability of cruise missiles which 
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General Jones indicated to us in the 
meeting we had, saying that they were 
feasible, it appears to me that we ought 
to look a long time before we decide that 
we are going to move forward on a major 
bomber program which will require 
bombers that have to fly over a target, 
whereas we can take other planes which 
can fire 1,000 miles or 600 kilometers to 
that target. 

We have heard that we ought to have 
the guts to do what we need to do, I 
would hope, above all else, that this 
Chamber would not make a determina- 
tion based upon how much guts we have, 
but how much good sense we have. 

It has also been said that $20 billion is 
not a very big expense. I am absolutely 
shocked that we would hear that sort of 
statement in this Chamber. Certainly to 
me, if we are going to bring America 
where we need to go, we had better look 
pretty carefully at where we spend our 
money, and we ought to try to bring our- 
selves back to some fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Asprn) and rise in support of the 
amendment to delete funds for the B-1 
bomber system, a subject I feel very 
strongly about. 

The B-1 bomber has a price tag of 
$84 million per plane and a total pro- 
gram cost of over $20 billion. The De- 
fense Department has requested this 
expensivé aircraft out of a belief in the 
need for a replacement for the B-52’s 
that are currently being used. They feel 
that the B-52’s are too old and that a 
newer, faster and bigger payload aircraft 
is necessary. The reasoning behind the 
B-52’s and their replacement by the B-1 
is that the strategic defense system of 
the United States is based on the con- 
cept of the TRIAD, that is, three sepa- 
rate systems of nuclear deterrance and 
defense to back up each other in the 
event of breakdown or destruction of 
part of the system. With three effective 
working systems, the security of the 
United States is, theoretically guaran- 
teed, each system having the power to 
destroy a significant part of the enemies’ 
offensive, and defensive weapons as well 
as key military bases and industrial 
centers. 

I question the feasibility of continuing 
the research and development as well as 
procurement of the B-1 on the grounds 
that the aircraft is not necessary, it 
will not work and that it costs too much. 

First of all, I would question the va- 
lidity of the TRIAD concept. It seems we 
have accepted the need for overlap or 
duplication of services when there is 
good reason to believe that only one 
system is necessary let alone two or three 
strategic systems. 

The present system of submarine 
launched ballistic missiles with multiple 
independent reentry vehicles provides us 
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with the best offensive nuclear missile 
system available as well as the best de- 
fensive system. With our missiles being 
launched from submarines, they are pro- 
tected from enemy destruction in that 
they are constantly moving, constantly 
changing location, and virtually unde- 
tectable. The enemy cannot destroy a 
missile system that they cannot locate. 
Sub-based missiles are our best system of 
defense. There is no real need for a 
bomber back up system. 

In addition to the submarine launched 
ballistic missiles, we have our intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile system based 
here in hardened silos. Should the nearly 
impossible event of a totally inoperative 
sub-based missile system occur we have 
our land-based missiles as a backup. 
These missiles are nearly as effective as 
the sub-based missiles in that they are 
almost as fast to target but their safety 
from attack is not guaranteed. Being 
stationary, they are susceptible to loca- 
tion and hence destruction. The hard- 
ened silos that they are contained in 
provide an element of security but they 
cannot be considered to be as safe as the 
sub-based missiles. 

The B-1 bomber, or any bomber, 
should it be necessary in the event of the 
failure of the submarine system as well 
as land-based missile system would have 
a questionable longevity in terms of 
safety. Should we have to rely on our 
bombers, it is not clear to me that they 
could survive a first strike attack. 
Whereas, the sub-based missiles are un- 
detectable and the land-based missiles 
are protected somewhat by hardened 
silos the bombers would be unprotected 
on an airfield. 

Even with a majority of them pro- 
tected by being in the air, we will have 
the question of effectiveness to contend 
with. Can the B-1 or any bomber pene- 
trate enemy airspace? There is no unani- 
mous opinion. I would tend to think that 
it would be close to impossible. Even 
with such features as supersonic speed, 
which cannot be utilized entirely over 
enemy territory, small radar cross sec- 
tion and an electronic countermeasure 
system we have no guarantee that Soviet 
technology will be neutralized. It is my 
opinion that any enemy aircraft that 
would have to penetrate an area as large 
as the Soviet Union and its radar defense 
system would be detected and destroyed 
well in advance of its arrival at the tar- 
get area. 

In the case of the B-1, it is even ques- 
tionable as to whether or not the bomber 
can carry enough fuel to complete its su- 
personic mission. That is, with a maxi- 
mum range of 6,100 miles a refueling 
stop would be necessary. It is also not 
clear to me that the maximum range fig- 
ure is the same for a totally supersonic 
flight. 

These problems throw doubt on the 
usefulness of any bomber system let 
alone one as expensive as the B-1. Even 
if I were to agree to the necessity of a 
back-up bomber system, I would not 
agree to the necessity of the B-1, Our 
present force of B-52’s are only 15 years 
old. The Air Force seems to feel that 15- 
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year-old aircraft are no longer effective 
but this is not true. Our present fleet is 
and will continue to be effective well into 
the 1990’s. The B—52’s, although slower, 
are still in good condition and can still 
do the job required of a third back-up 
deterrence system. 

The question of cost effectiveness al- 
ways comes up in evaluation of defense 
systems. There is clearly a lot more secu- 
rity and defense available for the money 
through either the submarine-launched 
ballistic missile system or the land-based 
intercontinental ballistic system. The 
B-1 program is just too questionable to 
justify the jeopardy of $20 billion. That 
could be more safely spent in other areas 
of defense or in social welfare programs. 
Let me give you an example of how we 
could otherwise spend this $20 billion. 

With unemployment running at 8.9 
percent on an average in the United 
States and 8,780,000 people unemployed, 
we could divert this money into public 
service jobs. We could put 500,000 people 
to work for the next 5 years. Even to 
put this money back into the defense 
budget makes more sense than to waste 
it on the B-1 program. 

What I am saying is that we have an 
$84 million airplane at a total program 
cost of $20 billion. Its usefulness and ef- 
fectiveness are entirely questionable. The 
price tag is too high and the yield is too 
low. I am against the B-1 bomber pro- 
gram and urge the Congress to consider 
the alternatives. To adopt or further fund 
a program with so many questionable as- 
pects to it is not an act that is consistent 
with the responsible exercise of congres- 
sional oversight. 

Some argue that defense spending, spe- 
cifically the $20 billion that would be 
spent on the B-1 program is good for this 
ailing economy and would create jobs. 

I take issue with this concept and sug- 
gest that defense spending is not as ef- 
fective as are social welfare pro- 
grams in creating jobs. Government 
spending in civilian goods and services 
production sets off a much larger chain 
reaction of sales and spending than does 
defense spending. Defense production 
does not become a significant part of the 
Nation’s economic activity and therefore 
does not increase the level of economic 
activity. 

Since defense is more capital intensive 
than labor intensive, it does not create as 
many jobs as spending in other areas of 
the economy. Where $1 billion spent on 
defense creates 75,812 jobs, $1 billion 
spent on education at the State level 
creates 104,019 jobs. 

The belief that defense spending is 
good for the economy is clearly danger- 
ous in these times of inflation. Defense 
spending is inflationary in that it can 
create an excess of demand in the econ- 
omy. Workers are paid but nothing is 
returned to the economy. Although they 
buy goods, they do not produce anything 
that can be bought—thus creating an 
excess demand and inflation. 

In summary, we have an expensive 
weapons system that is probably un- 
necessary, most likely ineffective and 
would have no beneficial impact on our 
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economy and in no way aids our country. 
I urge the Members to exercise their con- 
gressional responsibility by not support- 
ing this program. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

In case anyone thinks that I lightly 
oppose this B-1 and support this amend- 
ment, let me say that the North Ameri- 
can Rockwell Co., the prime contractor, 
states that the 14th District of Ohio 
which I represent is the “Nation’s larg- 
est district in terms of current B-1 pro- 
totype business awards”. 

Because of this situation, one of the 
first things I did when I came to Con- 
gress, was to study in depth the B-1 
project. Every time I am lobbied, which 
is annually, by people from my area sup- 
porting the B-1 program, I respond, 
“Sure, I would love to see this extra 
business go to my district, but I think 
that on a program of this magnitude 
I have to decide what is in the best 
overall interests of the United States of 
America.” 

The Congress has consistently every 
year, on the affirmation of the chairman 
of the committee, voted only for a B-1 
prototype program. But this year we are 
asked, for the first time to vote funds 
for full production. So if you vote against 
this amendment you are voting to go 
ahead with the full $70 billion program. 

I am amazed to hear “fiscal conserva- 
tives” talk blithely about how if they are 
wrong in voting for this program we are 
only out $20 billion. One would think 
they would be at least concerned enough 
to learn the true cost, which far exceeds 
$20 billion. One would think, where that 
kind of money is involved, they would 
dig into the program enough to satisfy 
themselves as to whether we really 
need it. 

There are three arguments that are 
compelling against this weapons system, 
and they are so compelling that I do not 
see how we can do otherwise but support 
this amendment. 

In the first place, bombers are no 
longer the strategic weapons system of 
this country. If the Members want to 
know the source of that, it is the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s annual posture state- 
ments over the past several years, as well 
as data published by the Institute the 
Strategic Studies. 

In 1960, for example, when the Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Aircraft, the 
forerunner of the B—1, was conceived, the 
distribution of nuclear weapons in the 
U.S. Strategic Forces was 1 percent sub- 
marine-launched; 2 percent land-based 
ICBM’s; and 97 percent delivered by 
bombers. 

As of today, in 1975, 45 percent of our 
nuclear weapons are carried on sub- 
marines, 22 percent on ICBM’s, and 33 
percent on bombers. By 1980, when the 
proposed B-l’s would be joining the 
force, 58 percent of our nuclear weapons 
will be submarine launched, 19 percent 
ICBM’s, and only 23 percent bombers. 
At that time we will have an arsenal of 
12,000 nuclear weapons. Since the exist- 
ing B-52’s can carry 24 weapons and the 
proposed B—1 will carry 25 weapons, the 
l-weapon difference per bomber in re- 
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lation to a total of 12,000 weapons makes 
the advantages of the B-1 over the ex- 
isting B-52 fieet hardly worth the enor- 
mous additional cost. 

In the second place, there is no 
urgency for a production decision to be 
made at this time. This year the Air 
Force has announced that they plan to 
retain at least 255 B-52’s and 60 FB- 
1ll’s until 1985, and to continue the 
B-52’s into the 1990's, even if we produce 
all the B-I’s. 

The third objection is that strategic 
gravity bombing is obsolete in today’s 
technology, and yet we are being pres- 
sured by the Department of Defense and 
the Air Force into making a premature 
decision to enter into a program that 
even without cost overruns could exceed 
$75 billion in the next 20 years. 

Why this pressure? Because the state 
of the art is such that if we wait 2 or 3 
more years we may well decide to have 
no B-1’s at all. And that would put a lot 
of generals out of work. 

With the tremendous increase in the 
cost of an adequate defense in our 
economy, and limited defense dollars, we 
simply cannot afford luxuries like the 
B-1. At best, it is a peripheral, marginal, 
weapons system. It is not the core of our 
strategic forces. This kind of program 
adds significantly to our inflation with- 
out adding significantly to our defense. 
It takes billions of scarce tax dollars from 
our civilian economy for a project that 
provides far fewer jobs than the same 
amount of money spent on civilian needs, 
such as housing, health care, and trans- 
portation. 

And, most ironic of all, it soaks 
up billions of defense dollars for a proj- 
ect of only marginal military value. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the issues 
have been pretty well drawn here 
during the last hour’s debate on this 
amendment, and I think every Member 
understands the amendment. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I am not an expert on military affairs, 
but I have sat here and listened to the 
so-called experts for 45 minutes now. All 
I want to say is that I have listened to 
my good friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Pree) and the other gentle- 
man from New York, who are for this 
amendment, and the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT) and the other 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Waccon- 
NER) who are opposed to it, and I have 
reached one conclusion, and that is that 
even if the gentlemen from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER and Mr. HÉBERT) are 
wrong, then I have lost $20 billion, but 
if the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PIKE) and the other gentleman from 
New York are wrong, I could lose a coun- 
try. 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment, and I hope that we can 
take a vote on it at this time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr, ASPIN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice; and there were—ayes 164, noes 227, 
not voting 42, as follows: 


[Roll No. 223} 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nolan 

Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 

O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Pattison, N.Y. 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 
Aspin 
AucCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Burton, Phillip Howe 

Carr Hughes 

Clay Hungate 
Cohen Jacobs 
Collins, Il, Jeffords 
Conyers Jordan 
Corman Karth 

Cornell Kastenmeier 
Cotter 

Coughlin 

Dellums 

Dickinson 


St Germain 
Santini 


Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Villman 
Vander Veen 


y 
Eckhardt 
Edgar M: 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Ind. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 


Miller, Calif. 
Mink 


Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, Tl. 


Young, Ga, 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 


Duncan, Tenn, 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala, 

Beard, Tenn. English 

Bell Erlenborn 

Bennett Esch 


Eshleman 
Fish 


Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frey 


Fuqua 
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Runnels 


Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, Ind. 
Myers, Pa, 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten, N.J. 

. Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Quillen 
Randali 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis, 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 


Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Heinz 


Henderson 
Hightower 
itl 


Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, ©. H. 
Wilson, 


Jones, Tenn, 
Kasten 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 

Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lioyd, Tenn, 
Long, La. 
Long, Md, 


Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Rousselot 

NOT VOTING—42 
Hannaford Rees 
Johnson, Pa, Rhodes 
Litton Rodino 
Lujan Sebelius 
McCollister Shriver 
Madden Stanton, 
Martin J. William 
Mills 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mollohan 
Morgan 
Nix 
Patman, Tex. 
Railsback 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Florio for, with Mr. Rhodes against. 

Mr. Udall for, with Mr. Morgan against. 

Mr. John Burton for, with Mrs. Boggs 
against. 

Mrs. Chisholm 
against. 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mrs. 
Burke of California against, 

Mr. Mitchell of Maryland for, with Mr. 
Brooks against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I plan to vote in favor of the 
amendments offered for the purpose of 
reducing defense spending. It is my un- 
derstanding that there are, among 
others, amendments to lower by $1.89 
billion the ceiling in the committee’s 
bill, to reduce by 70,000 the manpower 
level of the Armed Forces, to prohibit 
funds for testing of maneuvering reentry 


Barrett 


Stephens 
Teague 

Udall 

Wolff 

Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
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vehicles, to eliminate $567.2 million for 
the A-1 ground support fighter, to cut 
$260.3 million in procurement money for 
the AWAC’s and to permit women to 
enter the military academies. 

My votes in favor of these amendments 
and any which may be similar will be 
based upon the economic impact—or lack 
thereof—of this bill. We can better spend 
a lot of this money in such a way as to 
make an economically stronger nation. 
I, for one, do not think that a nation’s 
strength can be measured only by the 
size of its armed forces. What good does 
it do us to have an arsenal of tanks, guns, 
and planes if the talents and energies 
of our people are not being fully used 
and a large part of our productive facili- 
ties lie idle? 

It is my understanding that a very 
strong argument is being made by 
economists who tell us that defense 
spending is one of the least effective ways 
of creating employment. For example, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 1972 
report, “Projections of the Post-Vietnam 
Economy, 1975” estimated that $1 billion 
of Pentagon spending creates about 
75,000 jobs. The same amount when ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government 
for health services and channeled 
through States and localities creates 
about 80,000 jobs—and about 100,000 
jobs if the funds are spent for educa- 
tion. In times like these of recession 
and inflation, a large defense budget, 
much of which will not increase our na- 
tional security one bit, will deprive our 
Nation of jobs which need to be created 
in vital programs to improve our Na- 
tion’s health, education, inner-city hous- 
ing and mass transportation. 

I do not mean to imply that I am 
against all defense spending. We do 
need well-equipped, well-trained Armed 
Forces, but we must eliminate all waste 
of money and resources from the military 
budget. How much is this waste? One 
example will suffice. A study commis- 
sioned by the State and Defense De- 
partments is summarized in a report 
entitled, “U.S.-European Economic Co- 
operation in Military and Civil Tech- 
nology” which reveals that between $10 
and $20 billion a year is wasted by the 
United States and its NATO allies be- 
cause their military equipment is not 
standardized and there is a good deal 
of duplication in the research and de- 
velopment of new weapons. To reiterate, 
this is just one illustration of waste in 
the military budget. That is why I for one 
plan to vote in favor of amendments 
which will eliminate wasting dollars at a 
time when Americans need them for 
food, clothing, shelter, health care, and 
education. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rostenkowks!I, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 6674) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1976, and the period beginning July 1, 
1976, and ending September 30, 1976, for 
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procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpe- 
does, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength for each 
active duty component and of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces and of civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense, 
and to authorize the military training 
student loads and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TUESDAY, 
MAY 20, 1975 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
10 am., tomorrow, Tuesday, May 20, 
1975. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could give us some idea of what 
the program will be tomorrow? 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will say that it is the 
intention to go through the calendar as 
we have been going. There are two sus- 
pensions on, unless they would be taken 
from the calendar. I would anticipate 
that we could wind up the suspensions 
immediately. 

Following the suspensions, we had in- 
tended, I believe, to take up the rule on 
the public works bill and then get back 
to the bill we have been debating today. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Between the suspen- 
sions and the defense bill, we will take 
up the public works bill? 

Mr. O’NEILL. We will take up the rule. 

Mr. BAUMAN. But will we have any 
general debate on that? 

Mr. O'NEILL, We have a sort of agree- 
ment with the Pennsylvania delegation 
to try to have no record votes before 12 
o'clock, If there are votes on the suspen- 
sions, we would ask that they be voted on 
at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could give us any schedule on the 
energy bill if a rule is granted. 

Mr. O’NEILL. It is expected that the 
energy bill would be on the floor Wednes- 
day, and debated Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ENVIRONMENT AND ATMOS- 
PHERE OF COMMITTEE ON SCI- 
ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY TO SIT 
ON MAY 20 DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on the Environment and the Atmos- 
phere of the Committee on Science and 
Technology be permitted to sit on Tues- 
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day, May 20, 1975, during the 5-minute 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
JUDICIARY AND ITS SUBCOMMIT- 
TEES TO SIT TUESDAY, MAY 20, 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary and its subcommittees 
be permitted to sit on Tuesday, May 20, 
1975, during the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RAILROAD REVITALIZATION ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 94-155) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam today sending to the Congress the 
Railroad Revitalization Act. This legisla- 
tion is the result of several years of study 
and consultation with industry and Con- 
gressional authorities. It builds on the 
Surface Transportation Act which was 
overwhelmingly passed by the House of 
Representatives last December. In view 
of the prior work in the 93rd Congress 
and the serious needs of the Nation's 
railroads, I am confident that the Con- 
gress can and will act quickly. 

The purpose of this legislation is three- 
fold: (1) To improve the regulations 
under which the railroads operate and 
promote economic efficiency and com- 
petition, (2) to provide necessary finan- 
cial assistance to improve and modernize 
rail facilities, and (3) to encourage ra- 
tional restructuring of the Nation’s rail- 
roads and improve their long-term via- 
bility. To achieve these objectives, the 
legislation proposes specific amendments 
to the Interstate Commerce Act to per- 
mit increased pricing flexibility, to ex- 
pedite ratemaking procedures, to outlaw 
anticompetitive rate bureau practices 
and to improve and expedite merger and 
other restructuring actions. In addition, 
the bill will make available $2 billion in 
loan guarantees. 

Submission of this bill is part of my 
Administration’s overall program to re- 
vitalize our entire free enterprise system. 
It is the first of several legislative pro- 
posals seeking fundamental reform of 
the regulatory practices which govern 
the economics of the transportation in- 
dustry. Such regulation, established long 
ago, in many instances no longer serves 
to meet America’s transportation or eco- 
nomic needs. Consumers too often bear 
the costs of inefficient regulation in the 
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form of either inadequate service or ex- 
cessive cost, Therefore, in addition to 
this railroad bill, I will soon submit pro- 
posed legislative reforms for both truck- 
ing and airline regulation. Taken to- 
gether, these proposals, when enacted, 
could save consumers billions of dollars 
annually and conserve substantial 
amounts of scarce energy resources. 


While I recognize the state of our. 


entire transportation system needs 
treatment, I am well aware that the Na- 
tion’s railroads are in a crisis. Large 
parts of the rail system are in a state 
of physical deterioration. Some railroads 
are in bankruptcy and others are on the 
brink of financial collapse. For this rea- 
son, I am sending to the Congress rail- 
road reform proposals first, and I urge 
action without delay. 

The rail problem has been neglected too 
long and the desperate condition of the 
industry is indicative of this neglect. 
We must begin at once a major and mas- 
sive initiative to restore the vitality of 
this essential industry. I have established 
for this Administration a goal that calls 
for the complete revitalization of the Na- 
ation’s railroad system so it can serve 
the needs of modern America. We are 
moving forward with a program to as- 
sure a healthy, progressive rail system. 
The Railroad Revitalization Act is a 
critical part of this program. I have di- 
rected the Secretary of Transportation 
to led this effort and to make its 
achievement one of his prime concerns. 

A major problem faced by the railroad 
industry is outdated and excessive Fed- 
eral regulation. Much regulation, orig- 
inally imposed to prevent monopoly 
abuses and promote development in the 
western States, has long since outlived 
its original purposes. Indeed, Federal reg- 
ulation has grown so cumbersome that 
it retards technical innovation, economic 
growth, and improved consumer services. 
The legislation I propose will improve 
significantly the regulatory climate in 
which all railroads operate. Removal of 
unnecessary and excessive regulatory 
constraints will enable this low-cost, en- 
ergy-efficient form of transportation to 
operate more effectively, to provide bet- 
ter service, and to more fully realize its 
great potential. The increased efficien- 
cies resulting from these reforms will 
produce energy savings on the order of 
70,000 barrels of oil per day. 

In addition to improving the regula- 
tory environment in which the Nation's 
rail system functions, this legislation will 
make available to the rail industry finan- 
cial assistance which it must have to ac- 
complish necessary modernization of 
outdated plant and equipment. This as- 
sistance will be in the form of $2 billion 
in long-term loan guarantees so that the 
Nation’s railroads can repair deteriorat- 
ing roadways and obtain badly needed 
modern equipment and facilities at rea- 
sonable costs. In addition, discriminatory 
State taxation of the rail industry will 
be outlawed. 

The legislation will also provide spe- 
cial procedures to hasten major restruc- 
turing of the rail industry by enabling 
the Secretary of Transportation, as a 
condition for granting financial assist- 
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ance, to require applicants to undertake 
fundamental restructuring actions. 
These actions will be governed by ex- 
pedited merger procedures under which 
the Secretary and the ICC can facilitate 
the desired restructuring. I have directed 
Secretary Coleman to take all steps nec- 
essary to cooperate with the Congress 
so that this important and vital legisla- 
tion can become law in the very near 
future. 

In view of the rail system’s role in our 
Nation’s economy, I urge the Congress 
to give this measure immediate consid- 
eration. The importance of regulatory 
reform to the efficiency of our transpor- 
tation system cannot be over-empha- 
sized. While special interests may resist 
these necessary changes, I am confident 
that the benefits to the American people 
will be so great and so clear that the 
Congress will act quickly. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

Tue Wuite House, May 19, 1975. 


UNFAIR TREATMENT OF CHILE 
BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. McDONALD of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday, I sent, by reg- 
istered mail, a letter to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Kissinger, relative to Chile. 
This concerns a unilateral decision by 
the Department of State to bar Chile 
from purchasing for cash items of mili- 
tary use from the United States. This, 
in my view, is wrong. Chile is a long and 
trusted friend of the United States, and 
the State Department decision has no 
basis in law that I am aware of. 

It is fascinating to note that the press 
has focused with intense heat on the new 
regime in Chile as it attempts to strug- 
gle out of the morass created by Allende 
and his Marxian Socialists. However, the 
press at the same time ignores the coun- 
try of Peru, which is awash with Soviet 
tanks and military advisors. This mili- 
tary buildup, by a military authoritarian 
government in Peru can be used for only 
two purposes—to oppress the people of 
Peru or for an invasion of Chile, its long 
time enemy. Therefore, it is strongly in 
the interest of peace that Chile be able 
to maintain its armed forces and that we 
do not have a new war break out in this 
part of the world. 

Therefore, I was intensely pleased that 
100 of my colleagues were willing to join 
with me in asking the Department of 
State to reverse this decision. My further 
understanding is that Members of the 
other body are also circulating a similar 
letter in order to further prod the De- 
partment of State. It is hoped that we 
will be successful, It is my further in- 
tention to make the State Department 
response available to this House. A copy 
of the letter and the signators follows 
for the edification of my colleagues: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1975. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KISSINGER: We, the undersigned, 
had understood that in the foreign assist- 
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ance legislation for fiscal 1975 the restric- 
tions on the use of any funds for military 
grant aid or credit sales to the Republic of 
Chile would apply only to funds authorized 
in the bill. Indeed, more broader restrictive 
language was specifically removed from the 
House version of the legislation in confer- 
ence to make sure that cash sales in the pri- 
vate sector and with respect to unrestricted 
military items such as spare parts, supple- 


mental equipment, etc., would not be af- _ 


fected. 

Page 41 of the Conference Report on the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974 states as fol- 
lows: 

“The Senate bill contained a provision 
which limited assistance to Chile to $55 
million in fiscal year 1975, none of which 
could be used for military assistance, credits 
or guaranties. 

“The House amendment added a new sub- 
section 620(y) suspending military assist- 
ance (except $800,000 in military training), 
credit sales, and cash sales to Chile through 
fiscal year 1975, and also prohibiting the is- 
suance of export licenses for Chilean arms 
purchases from U.S. manufacturers unless 
the President reports to the Congress that 
Chile is making fundamental improvements 
in the observance of human rights. If such 
& report is made, foreign military cash sales 
and commercial sales may be made and up to 
$10 million in credit may be extended to 
Chile. 

“The House receded with an amendment 
to limit the funds that could be used for 
assistance to Chile to $25 million in fiscal 
year 1975, none of which funds may be used 
to finance military assistance, credits, or 
guaranties. The amendment also deleted the 
reference to “any other law”... .” 

We are further informed that an uni- 
lateral interpretation by the Department of 
State holds that while Chile may purchase 
planes, for example, in the private sector 
for cash, it cannot purchase for cash the ab- 
solutely essential spare parts, armament, and 
similar military material heretofore avall- 
able and necessary to make the military 
equipment useable. 

This is a problem which affects the na- 
tional security of the United States and the 
security of the hemisphere. Not only do we 
want to maintain our business relations with 
our friends in Latin America, but we want 
to maintain our military relations. If these 
materials are not available from the United 
States for cash, they will certainly be ac- 
quired by the government of Chile from 
other countries of the world, to our great loss 
now and in the future. All too often we have 
seen foreign interests move into the vacuum 
left when we get bureaucrat decisions to 
cut off military supplies to countries who 
have been friendly. They simply purchase 
their needs from some other country, and 
more often than not such purchases have 
carried with them military advisers and in- 
fluence from countries hostile to the West- 
ern Hemisphere and to the United States. 
We need only to look to the situation in 
Peru in that regard. 

We urge you to review this situation, and 
if our understanding is correct, to take im- 
mediate measures to carry out the spirit of 
the statute—te., that cash military sales to 
the Republic of Chile remain unaffected by 
the foreign aid bill for fiscal 1975. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
very much appreciated. 

List of Signatures 

Richard H. Ichord (D.-Mo.). 

Goodloe E. Byron (D.-Md.). 

W.S, (Bill) Stuckey, Jr. (D.-Ga.). 

Robert W. Daniel, Jr. (R.-Va.). 

Joe D. Waggonner, Jr. (D.-La.). 

John M. Ashbrook (R.-Ohio). 

Jack Brinkiey (D.-Ga.). 

Floyd V. Hicks (D.-Wash.). 

McDonald (D.-Ga.). 

Steven D. Symms (R.-Idaho). 
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G. V. Montgomery (D.-Miss.). 
Floyd Spence (R.-S.C.). 

Dan Daniel (D.-Va.). 

Robert E. Bauman (R.-Md.). 
Jim Lloyd (D.-Calif.). 

Andrew J. Hinshaw (R.-Calif.). 
Dawson Mathis (D.-Ga.). 
George Hansen (R.-Idaho). 

Bo Ginn (D.-Ga.). 

Bill Nichols (D.-Ala.). 

Barry M. Goldwater, Jr. (R.-Calif.). 
David E. Satterfield, III (D.-Va.). 
John H. Rousselot (R.-Calif.). 
Trent Lott (R.-Miss.). 

F. Edward Hébert (D.-La.). 
Edward P. Beard (D.-R.1.). 

John J. Duncan (R.-Tenn.). 


Theodore M, Risenhoover (D.-Okla.). 


W. G. (Bill) Hefner (D.-N.C.). 
Philip M. Crane (R.-II1.). 

Gene Taylor (R.-Mo.). 

Gene Snyder (R.-Ky.). 

David N. Henderson (D.-N.C.). 
James M. Collins (R.-Tex.). 
William L. Dickinson (R.-Ala.). 
Richard C. White (D.-Tex.). 
Charles H. Wilson (D.-Calif.). 
Richard T. Schulze (R.-Pa.). 
W. Henson Moore (R.-La.). 
Robert G. Stephens, Jr. (D.-Ga.). 
William M. Ketchum (R.-Calif.). 
James A. Haley (D.-Fia.). 

John B, Conlan (R.-Ariz.). 
Robert J. Lagomarsino (R.-Calif.). 
Jack F. Kemp (R.-N-Y.). 

Tim Lee Carter (R.-Ky.). 
Carroll Hubbard, Jr. (D.-Ky.). 
Mendel J. Davis (D.-S.C.). 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D.-Fia.), 
Charles Wilson (D.-Tex.). 
Marjorie S. Holt (R.-Md.). 
John J. Flynt, Jr. (D.-Ga.). 
Thomas N. Kindness (R.-Ohio). 
Ed Jones (D.-Tenn.). 

Thad Cochran (R.-Miss.). 

Don Young (R.-Alaska). 
Robert L. Leggett (D.-Calif.). 
Thomas N. Downing (D.-Va.). 
Tom Beville (D.-Ala.). 

Olin E. Teague (D.-Tex.). 
Omar Burleson (D.-Tex.). 
Harold Runnels (D.-N. Mex.). 
Charles E, Grassley (R.-Iowa). 
Samuel S. Stratton (D.-N.Y.). 
G William Whitehurst (R.-Va.). 
Elwood Hillis (R.-Indiana). 
Floyd Fithian (D.-Indiana). 
Bob Wilson (R.-Calif.). 

David C. Treen (R.-La.). 
Charles E. Bennett (D.-Fia.). 
James G. Martin (R.-N.C.). 
George O'Brien (R.-IIl.). 
Marilyn Lloyd (D.-Tenn.). 
John Buchanan (R.-Ala.). 
Donald J. Mitchell (R.-N.Y.). 
W. R. Poage (D.-Texas). 

John T. Myers (R.-Indiana). 
Del Clawson (R.-Calif.). 
William L. Armstrong (R.-Colo.). 
Bill Archer (R.-Texas). 
William C. Wampler (R.-Va.). 
William F. Goodling (R.-Pa.). 
Joe L. Evins (D.-Tenn.). 
Kenneth L. Holland (D.-S.C.). 
Tim L. Hall (D.-1.). 

Bud Shuster (R.-Pa.). 

Walter Flowers (D.-Ala.). 

C. W. (Bill) Young (R.-Fia.). 
Larry F. Winn (R.-Kansas). 
Wiliam J. Randall (D.-Mo.). 
Sam Steiger (R.-Ariz.). 

James H. Quillen (R.-Tenn.). 
Garry Brown (R.-Mich.). 

Tom Hagedorn (R.-Minn.). 
Edward Derwinski (R.-Ill.). 
John W. Jenrette, Jr. (D.-S.C.). 
Butler Derrick (D-S.C.). 
Tennyson Guyer (R.-Ohio). 
Allen T. Howe (D.-Utah). 
Samuel L. Devine (R.-Ohio). 
J. Herbert Burke (R.-Fla.). 
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THE “MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT AND 
THE WAR POWERS ACT—A TIME 
FOR SOBER REFLECTION 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in the general expres- 
sions of gratitude for the prompt rescue 
of the crew of the Mayaguez and the re- 
covery of the ship. Without the skill and 
daring of our marines and naval air- 
men—and a fantastic amount of luck— 
it might easily have been a different and 
far more tragic story. 

But as the exhilaration dies down, and 
the casualty lists come in, it is time for 
sober second thoughts, particularly by 
Members of the Congress. For among the 
casualties of the Mayaguez incident may 
be the idea that the war powers resolu- 
tion would usher in a new era of Presi- 
dential cooperation with the Congress 
in matters involving the commitment of 
U.S. Armed Forces to hostilities, 

Both the wording and the legislative 
history of the war powers resolution 
make it unmistakably clear that the 
President is expected to consult with 
Congress, in every possible instance, prior 
to the commitment of our Armed Forces 
into situations where imminent involve- 
ment in hostilities is clearly indicated by 
the circumstances. Congress clearly re- 
jected the notion that consultation, with- 
in the meaning of the resolution, merely 
meant informing Congress after the 
President had already made his decision. 
On the contrary, consultation was in- 
tended to mean seeking the advice and 
opinion of Members of Congress after 
furnishing :.l1 relevant information to 
them and before making the final 
decision. 

The published accounts of the Presi- 
dent’s actions in the Mayaguez matter 
indicate that the President held at least 
four separate meetings of the Security 
Council before making his decision to 
commit U.S. forces. Yet he did not call 
in the congressional leaders until after 
the decision was made, and then he mere- 
ly informed them of the decision, which 
had already been put into operation. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the many 
questions that these events raise as to 
the efficacy of the War Powers Resolu- 
tion, I have written our colleague the 
Hon. THomas E. Morecan, the distin- 
guished chairman of the International 
Relations Committee urging a thorough 
investigation by his committee to de- 
termine the relevant facts and to con- 
sider whether additional language is 
needed to clarify or strengthen the War 
Powers Resolution. 

I have also suggested to Chairman 
Morcan the desirability of his commit- 
tee’s considering whether the various ex- 
press prohibitions against involvement of 
U.S. military forces in hostilities in, over 
or from off the shores of the nations of 
Indochina should be continued, modified, 
or repealed. Obviously, these prohibitions 
were ignored in the Mayaguez incident as 
well as in the final evacuation from South 
Vietnam. I offer for the Record following 
these remarks a copy of my letter to 
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Chairman Morean. I also offer an edi- 
torial from the Akron Beacon Journal of 
May 15, 1975, which expresses in most 
cogent terms the situation we find our- 
selves in as a result of this incident. 

The article follows: 

May 17, 1975. 
Hon. THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Committee on International Re- 
lations, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The President's 
handling of the Mayaguez incident raises 
some very serious questions as to the efficacy 
of the War Powers Resolution (PL93—148, 33 
USCA, Sec. 1541-1548). It also raises the 
question as to what, if anything, should be 
done with respect to the various express stat- 
utory prohibitions on the involvement of 
U.S. military forces into hostilities in, over 
or from off the shores of North Vietnam, 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, unless 
specifically authorized by Congress. 

Section 2(a) of the War Powers Resolution 
states, among other things, that it is the pur- 
pose of the Resolution to “insure that the 
collective judgment of both the Congress and 
the President will apply to the introduction 
of U.S. armed forces into hostilities, or into 
situations where imminent involvement in 
hostilities is clearly indicated by the circum- 
stances.” Section 3 of the War Powers Reso- 
lution states that “the President in every 
possible instance shall consult with Congress 
before introducing U.S. armed forces into 
hostilities or into situations where imminent 
involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated 
by the circumstances. . . .” Section 4(a) of 
the Resolution requires the President in any 
case in which U.S. armed forces are intro- 
duced into hostilities or into the territory, 
air space or waters of a foreign nation while 
equipped for combat to submit a report to 
the Speaker of the House and the President 
Pro Tem of the Senate within forty-eight 
hours. Section 4(b) states “the President 
shall provide such other information as the 
Congress may request ... with respect to... 
the use of U.S. armed forces abroad.” 

It does not clearly appear that the Presi- 
dent complied with any of the applicable 
sections of the War Powers Resolution ex- 
cept the section requiring a report within 
forty-eight hours. On the contrary, it is 
apparent that the President did not consult 
with Congress before making the decision to 
introduce the armed forces into potential 
hostilities in Cambodia in the way that was 
intended by the War Powers Resolution. 
Quite clearly, the Resolution makes a dis- 
tinction between consultation and merely 
reporting after decisions have been made or 
actions taken. In order to fulfill the expressed 
purpose of the Resolution, to “insure that 
the collective judgement of both the Con- 
gress and the President will apply”, the con- 
sultation would have to Include the element 
of advice seeking and participating in de- 
cisions before they are made rather than 
mere notification after the fact. 

In these circumstances, I strongly urge 
you to consider a thorough investigation by 
your Committee to determine the relevant 
facts and to consider whether additional 
legislation to clarify or strengthen the War 
Powers Resolution is needed. 

In addition, it would seem desirable for 
your Committee to consider whether the 
various express prohibitions against involve- 
ment of U.S. military forces in hostilities in, 
over or from off the shores of the countries 
of Indochina should be continued, modified 
or repealed. Obviously, these prohibitions 
were ignored in the Mayaguez incident, as 
well as in the final evacuation of U.S. and 
Vietnamese personnel from South Vietnam. 

Conceivably, it may be desirable to leave 
‘these prohibitions on the statute books 
though the military involvement that gave 
rise to them has ceased. On the other hand, 
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recent events seem to indicate that these 
prohibitions are no longer efficacious or ap- 
propriate and that the Congress is disin- 
clined to insist upon their being observed. 
If so, it is unfair to the President and un- 
sound as a matter of principle to keep the 
prohibitions on the statute books. 

While I am sure that you have been giving 
thought to these same questions, I offer the 
foregoing suggestions for whatever value 
they might have to you in deciding upon a 
course of action. You may be assured of my 
cooperation and help in whatever efforts you 
and your Committee may undertake to re- 
solve them. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F, SEIBERLING, 
Member of Congress. 


CAMBODIAN CRISIS ENDS, But QUESTIONS 
REMAIN 

Above all, the nation must be grateful for 
the skillful rescue of the freighter Mayaguez 
and its 40 crewmen, Though two Marines 
were killed and eight wounded, the casual- 
ties could have been worse. 

We must also be grateful that the inci- 
dent, which had been escalating hourly after 
we landed 800 Marines in Thailand over the 
vehement protests of the Thai government, 
ended so quickly. We have assured the Thais 
that any remaining troops will be withdrawn 
as soon as possible, and the Thais are satis- 
fied that no U.S. planes based in Thailand 
took part in the operation. 

At this point it is tempting to quote 
Shakespeare that "all's well that ends well,” 
but it is not so simple. The 60-hour crisis 
raised questions which may take at least 
that many days to resolve. A nation with 
a recent worldwide reputation more for ad- 
venturism than sober conduct of foreign pol- 
icy cannot afford to let the questions go 
unanswered. 

At this stage, we cannot concern ourselves 
too much about Cambodia, simply because 
Cambodia is mostly an unknown quantity. 
The government is in transition and per- 
haps in chaos. The government radio did say 
the ship was caputred inside Cambodian ter- 
ritorial waters and accused the United States 
of spying with reconnaissance planes and 
disguised fishing craft, But it offered no in- 
formation about whether the capture was a 
government decision or the independent act 
of an overenthusiastic naval officer. 

The biggest questions concern our conduct 
with Thailand and the President's relations 
with Congress. 

The dispatch of the Marines to Thailand, 
over the protests of Thai Premier Kukrit 
Pramoj, was both stupid and unnecessary. 
They recaptured the ship and its crew in 
conjunction with the Navy. They could have 
been kept with the Navy. 

Though Thailand, our last ally in South- 
east Asia, is now mollified, it still must con- 
tend with its neighbors, most of whom are 
antagonistic. 

The U.S. can write off Southeast Asia. The 
Thais live there; they must adjust to the 
changed situation. And, if U.S. foreign policy 
is to reach an acceptable level of intelligence, 
it too must adjust to changes, 

The United States cannot afford to con- 
tinue to make demands on its allies that 
could threaten the sovereignty of those 
nations. 

Thailand has a long history of taking care 
of itself, of protecting its independence. It 
remained independent while Britain domi- 
nated Burma and Malaysia and France domi- 
nated Indochina. It remained independent 
despite the Japanese presence in the sur- 
rounding colonies in World War II. 

Obviously, then, the Thais know how to 
take care of themselves. But we have to 
wonder whether their ally, the United States, 
is for them or against them. 

Halfway around the world, the questions 
about the President's use of power may also 
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die down in the euphoria of success, but they 
should not. The War Powers Act says the 
President must “consult” with Congress be- 
fore committing U.S. forces to action. The 
Cooper-Church Resolution forbade U.S. mili- 
tary action in or over Indochina after Aug. 15, 
1973, without specific congressional author- 
ity. No exceptions were provided. 

In the Mayaguez case, Mr. Ford sought no 
authority, and only one congressman, House 
GOP leader John J. Rhodes, says he was 
consulted. Even Rhodes qualified it by saying 
that he was willing to call it a consultation 
because the operation was a success. 

All other congressional leaders say they 
were merely informed of what the President 
planned to do, which is hardly the same as 
being consulted. Most probably would have 
approved, especially with hindsight, but the 
question is one of constitutional law and 
precedent. 

Only Congress is given the authority to 
declare war, and an invasion of another 
country, no matter for what purpose or for 
how long, is an act of war. Does the President 
have, or should he have, what Abraham 
Lincoln called the right to “wage war at 
pleasure?” 

We hope not. 


TALCOTT PROPOSES COMPREHEN- 
SIVE LEGISLATION PROGRAM TO 
DEAL WITH ILLEGAL ALIEN 
PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. TALCOTT) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr, Speaker, the num- 
ber of illegal aliens in the United States 
has been increasing at an alarming rate. 
This phenomenon is clearly an issue of 
national significance and the Congress 
must discharge its responsibility by tak- 
ing early and strong action to deal force- 
fully with this problem. 

The American public is finally becom- 
ing aware of the full impact of this con- 
dition. In fiscal year 1974 alone, approx- 
imately 800,000 illegal aliens were de- 
tained in this country. But all experts 
agree that this number only scratches 
the surface, and that there are between 
8 and 12 million illegal aliens currently 
in the United States. 

Even in a time of prosperity and plenty, 
such a situation should not be accepted; 
but in a time when many American 
workers are unemployed, when many 
Vietnam veterans cannot find work, when 
workers of all income levels, and espe- 
cially the poor, feel the effects of un- 
checked inflation, we cannot sit passively 
and permit those who are in our Nation 
illegally to usurp a significant share of 
the available economic benefits. 

Illegal aliens are a drain on our econ- 
omy in a number of ways. First, they 
often do not pay taxes; and, if they do, 
they usually claim enough dependents to 
Offset all taxes owed. Second, they often- 
times receive welfare, health, education, 
and other benefits that they are not 
legally entitled to receive. 

Third, the illegal aliens compete for 
jobs and deprive American workers of 
positions they could fill and wages they 
could earn. And it should be noted, Mr. 
Speaker, that many of those most ad- 
versely affected by the presence of il- 
legal aliens are legal immigrants and 
citizens who are often at the bottom end 
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of the job ladder. Not only are they com- 
peting for the same jobs, but also for the 
same health care and other social serv- 
ices and benefits. 

I agree with the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee, chaired by the able gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. EILBERG) when 
it concluded that: 

Whatever sympathy one might have for 
the underprivileged aliens in their drive to 
improve their economic position, this Gov- 
ernment cannot condone employment when 
it adversely affects American citizens and 
other persons who are lawfully in the 
United States. 

There must be an orderly system of admis- 
sion and aliens cannot be permitted to vio- 
late that system and derive benefits from 
their illegal acts while bonafide immigrants 
and nonimmigrants are denied early admis- 
sion and are otherwise disadvantaged. 


There are numerous myths about this 
matter. All the illegal aliens are not 
Mexicans—there are illegal aliens from 
almost every nation. All of the illegals 
are not unskilled farm workers—perhaps 
less than 20 percent work on farms. Many 
‘illegals work in all crafts; some have 
been discovered working for public 
agencies. They work in all industries and 
reside in all regions and States; some 
earn high wages in skilled positions; 
many work as domestics for high public 
officials. The Rodino bill passed by the 
House is not a panacea—it would en- 
courage discrimination against U.S. citi- 
zens of Spanish surname or Latin ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Speaker, this is admittedly a very 
difficult and complex problem, and I am 
very much aware that there is no simple 
proposal that would solve this problem 
overnight. Nonetheless I respectfully sub- 
mit that the Government, including the 
Congress, is not doing all that it can to 
deal effectively with this nagging matter. 
I am therefore offering a multifaceted 
program that would attack this problem 
from several angles at once. If my sug- 
gestions were implemented, I believe that 
we would be well on our way toward dis- 
charging our obligation as a government 
in dealing with this question. 

Mr. Speaker, the first step is to under- 
stand that there are really two illegal 
alien problems, not one. The first is: How 
do we deal with the massive numbers of 
illegals already here? The second is: How 
do we staunch the flow of illegals into 
the United States? 

It is essential and urgent that the Gov- 
ernment act at once to require all illegal 
aliens to leave the United States. Obvi- 
ously once this is accomplished, it will 
be easier to prevent others from slipping 
in. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose the following 
steps to deal with the illegals already 
here. All of the steps are necessary for 
a complete, coordinated attack on this 
problem. 

First, the Congress must enact legisla- 
tion to penalize employers who know- 
ingly hire illegal aliens. The enactment 
of such legislation would have an imme- 
diate and dramatic impact and would 
initiate a massive exodus of the illegal 
alien population. By enacting such legis- 
lation, the Congress could open more 
than 1 million jobs to Americans. 
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At the same time, Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress must understand the problems 
that such a statute could cause for em- 
ployers. If the Government is to impose 
criminal sanctions for knowingly em- 
ploying an illegal employee, the Govern- 
ment must provide the employer with a 
means to accurately identify the person 
and ascertain the employment status of 
all present and prospective employees. 

I have studied several proposals for 
providing a fair and efficient method of 
identifying employment status. One ap- 
proach would utilize the social security 
card as a universal identifier for employ- 
ment purposes. I have been investigating 
this possibility in detail for some time 
and will have more to report on the sub- 
ject very soon. The proposal appears 
feasible, economical, and effective. 

Secor.d, the Congress must act quickly 
to increase the penalties for those who 
are making a miserable profit by capital- 
izing on the fears and hopes of the disad- 
vantaged immigrants from other na- 
tions. Currently, the penalty for smug- 
gling illegals into the United States or 
harboring them is a fine not to exceed 
$2,000 or imprisonment not to exceed 5 
years or both. Only a few are appre- 
hended and when finally convicted, Mr. 
Speaker, the average penalty in 1973 was 
$75 or 3 months in jail. This is only a 
smail additional cost of this illicit busi- 
ness and no deterrent. Those who engage 
in such uncivilized traffic in human 
beings do not really care about their 
cargo. The poor aliens are too often sub- 
jected to inhuman conditions for the 
duration of the trip to the United States. 
Clearly, stiffer minimum penalties, in- 
cluding imprisonment and confiscation 
of vehicles are required, even for first 
offenders. 

Third, the appropriation for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service must 
be increased. If the Congress is going to 
insist that INS deal with this problem, it 
must provide the resources for them to 
do an effective job. The law should 
specify that the additional resources and 
personnel be utilized solely to deal with 
the illegal alien problem. 

Fourth, I suggest two statutes that 
would tighten and strengthen the immi- 
gration laws. The first would provide 
penalties for those who repeatedly marry 
and divorce for the sole purpose of giv- 
ing legitimate status to aliens. The other 
would prohibit aliens who unlawfully ac- 
cept employment from thereafter being 
able to adjust their status to that of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence. Illegally accepting employ- 
ment should be sufficient cause for for- 
feiting the possibility of ever becoming 
a legal resident of the United States, just 
as any other illegal act or misrepresen- 
tation. 

In addition to these legislative initia- 
tives, Mr. Speaker, I have urged, and 
hope that my colleagues will urge, that 
the Federal Government implement a 
massive public education campaign to 
complement the new statutes. The pub- 
licity should be designed to enlist the 
voluntary compliance of employers with 
the new law, and also to alert the illegals 
to the fact that the time of their stay 
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is ended and that they will be required 
to leave. Of course in accomplishing all 
this, Mr. Speaker, the Congress should 
keep in mind that this entire operation 
should be carried out as humanely as 
possible. The illegals are to be pitied 
more than scorned, and we should make 
their exit as dignified as possible. 

Until the illegal aliens can be prop- 
erly deported, I urge the Congress to 
consider legislation to reimburse munici- 
palities for emergency medical assistance 
provided by them to illegal aliens. At 
this time, the local governments are re- 
quired to foot the bill for this essentially 
Federal responsibility. Any such appro- 
priation should be limited to make clear 
that the Federal Government will not in- 
definitely finance the medical, social, 
and welfare services to illegal aliens and 
po who remain in this country wrong- 
ully. 

The second question is how do we end 
the immigration of illegal aliens into the 
United States. My principal answer is 
that when all of the above programs are 
implemented, the illegal aliens can be 
effectively deported. Actually, the depor- 
tation will be self-enforcing. Once they 
have returned home, the word will 
quickly spread that the United States 
is no longer a safe and soft haven for 
aliens. The combined disincentives of all 
of the suggested programs should dis- 
courage all but the most foolhardy .and 
greedy from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally. Further, Mr. 
Speaker, I have called upon the Secre- 
tary of State to address this issue forth- 
rightly in diplomatic talks with other 
nations especially those who contribute 
the largest numbers of illegal aliens. 

Finally, I suggest that no long-term 
solution of this problem would be com- 
plete without a through review of our 
current immigration law and policy. 

I am aware of the intensive study al- 
ready devoted to this subject by the Sub- 
committee on Immigration. It is my 
hope that the subcommittee will again 
turn its attention to this area in order 
that we may arrive at a completely fair 
and equitable immigration system. 

I agree with the sentiments expressed 
in a resolution presented to the National 
Labor Conference of the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing and Construction Trade Department 
which states: 

Let us continue to extend open arms to 
those from other lands who are willing to 
become American citizens, abide by our laws 
and work to Improve the quality of life in 
this nation. 

But let us quickly close the door on the 
millions of illegal allens who are seeking to 
gain entry into this nation purely to drain 
the economic lifeblood of this nation and her 
people. 


The time is right. The public is 
aroused. The Congress must act swiftly 
and responsibly to deal with this malady 
before it overwhelms us. I urge my col- 
leagues to carefully consider a compre- 
hensive approach similar to that I have 
suggested here today. It is only by at- 
tacking this problem comprehensively, 
rather than dealing spasmodically with 
each crisis as it arises, that we can ever 
achieve the prompt and complete solu- 
tion that the American public demands. 
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SOLVING THE ENERGY PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. CRANE) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee, after over 10 
weeks of hearings, deliberations, and 
markup sessions has finally reported out 
an energy bill. As a member of that com- 
mittee, I voted against the Energy Con- 
servation and Conversion Act of 1975 
which passed by a narrow 19 to 16 vote, 
because the bill will save little energy, 
will greatly disrupt the lives of individ- 
uals and the activities of businesses, and 
will add significantly to taxes and con- 
sumer costs. The United States is having, 
and will continue to have, energy prob- 
lems, because this bill negatively focuses 
only on reducing consumption and not 
on increasing supplies. 

Basically, the bill attempts to solve our 
energy problems in three ways. First, 
import quotas and duties would be im- 
posed in efforts to prevent national 
security and balance-of-payment prob- 
lems; second, increased taxes, tax credits, 
and tax deductions would be imposed to 
decrease domestic consumption of pe- 
troleum; and third, a trust fund made up 
of revenues from the increased energy 
taxes would fund research and develop- 
ment of energy projects with the new 
revenues. The most objectionable aspects 
of the bill are the rationing mechanisms 
of quotas and allocations, gasoline tax, 
the lack of stimulation for exploration 
and development of new petroleum 
sources, and the unreasonable cost to the 
public of over $42 in 1976 and over $19 in 
1980 for each barrel of oil conserved. 

The thrust of this bill is not a com- 
prehensive energy program but rather a 
sizable tax on gasoline at the pump. 
While initially the gas tax will increase 
the pump price by 3 cents per gallon, it 
will quickly rise to an astronomical 23 
cents per gallon. This is actually a tax on 
jobs. About one-third of all gasoline con- 
sumed in the United States goes to cit- 
izens commuting to work; thus this “jobs 
tax” is but another direct hit on work- 
ing middle class Americans who already 
bear the heaviest tax burden and form 
the backbone of our economy. 

Furthermore, it is inequitable and un- 
realistic to rest the energy conservation 
load squarely on one petroleum deriva- 
tion—gasoline. The burden of reducing 
demand should be distributed equally 
across the entire spectrum of energy con- 
sumption. 

I would like to point out that this bill 
as Originally conceived would have pro- 
vided for deregulation of oil and natural 
gas. This most important and effective 
part of the bill was omitted. 

My esteemed colleague from Ohio made 
a statement March 6 in the energy hear- 
ing on “Tax Policy in the Energy Sec- 
tor,” and I completely agree with him. 
Mr. Vanix said: 

I have a feeling if we eliminated all taxes 


on domestic oll for a year we would be swim- 
ming in it. Somehow it would be developed. 


Apparently, Mr. Vanrk would allow the 
free market to operate without any arti- 
ficial restraints including price controls 
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or windfall profits taxes. When Mr. 
Vanik introduces a bill to immediately 
decontrol oil and natural gas, I will be 
pleased to cosponsor his bill. 

A system is inherently unfair that re- 
moves all price controls on industry ex- 
cept as to oil and natural gas. The oil 
companies will not make tremendous 
windfall profits, nor did those industries 
pay a windfall profits tax as compensa- 
tion for the removal of price controls. 
Profits will increase after decontrol; but 
oil company profits in the last quarter 
dropped drastically, and the oil com- 
panies need this extra money to pay for 
the substantially increased drilling costs. 
In any case, we live in a capitalistic 
country where most oil companies are 
publicly traded, and anyone may share 
in the profits by purchasing stock of the 
companies. 

We should be trying to encourage ex- 
ploration and production of new energy 
sources, a goal totally ignored by the 
Energy Act. Allowing the market to op- 
erate free of restraints is the greatest 
incentive to increase supply. Demand 
could also be decreased in the same man- 
ner without the artificial controls on de- 
mand imposed by the act. With an in- 
creased domestic supply and a decreased 
demand, the concern over escalating do- 
mestic consumption which necessitates 
the import of large quantities of oil and 
creates national security and balance of 
payments problems disappears. An un- 
restrained market is a much more effi- 
cient way of limiting imports than the 
import quotas, the 2 to 10 percent im- 
port duties, or the licenses required to 
purchase foreign oil of the Energy Act. 

The bill’s provisions designed to con- 
trol demand are equally as ineffective 
and offensive. In addition to the gasoline 
tax, the bill imposes up to a 7-percent 
tax on the purchase of automobiles and 
up to $1 per barrel excise tax on business 
use of petroleum or petroleum products. 

The Energy Act is a hodgepodge of un- 
coordinated provisions. The act is much 
more effective at raising revenue and 
giving economic advantages to certain 
groups than at solving our energy prob- 
lems. This bill, if enacted, will cost the 
American public billions of dollars a year 
while effecting minimal energy savings 
and doing little to increase supply. The 
tax revenues raised, and thus the cost to 
the public, will be in excess of $1 billion 
this year, $4.8 billion in 1976, and $7.8 
billion in 1980. This bill raises the price 
of gasoline as much as 23 cents per gal- 
lon, while according to Secretary Simon, 
decontrol of prices would only increase 
the price 10 cents per gallon. For these 
huge costs the bill’s total conservation 
effect will be 0.11 million barrels per day 
in 1975, 0.31 million barrels per day in 
1976, 1.10 million barrels per day in 
1980, and 2.10 million barrels per day in 
1985 according to the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. This means that the public will be 
paying over $42 in 1976 and over $19 in 
1980 to conserve each barrel of oil. 

The revenue raised by the act will fund 
a trust established to conduct research 
and development. This trust fund will be 
subject to the same abuses and rigidity 
as the highway trust fund. 
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To summarize, this bill will create a 
vast bureaucracy to regulate and license 
petroleum imports and to control energy 
research and development. More regula- 
tion is not the solution to a regulation- 
created problem. Domestic supplies of 
petroleum must be increased with incen- 
tives for exploration, development, and 
production. I can only urge my colleagues 
to vote with me in opposition to this 
bill which will artificially control con- 
sumption with taxes and will do nothing 
to stimulate production. 


THE 94TH CONGRESS—A PRODUC- 
TIVE RECORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of business on Thursday, 
May 22, the House is scheduled to begin 
another of its periodic recesses, this time 
taking advantage of the long Memorial 
Day weekend to facilitate Members’ re- 
turn to their congressional districts and 
to the people whom they represent. 

Since this schedule has been reaffirmed 
by the leadership, most recently, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD we received to- 
day, I want to express to the leadership 
of both parties my continuing support 
and my personal appreciation for their 
determination to stick to a policy that 
makes sense. 

Despite one’s views about the quality 
of the product—and I have expressed 
some strongly negative views about some 
of the legislation brought before us—it 
is beyond dispute that the first 51% 
months of the 94th Congress have been 
unusually productive. 

Far from inhibiting the work of the 
Congress, the schedule of recesses an- 
nounced at the outset of this Congress 
has undoubtedly contributed to this pro- 
ductive record. By providing such long 
lead time, the leadership has enabled 
Members to plan—to plan not only for 
the most efficient use of their time at 
home, but to plan for maximum partici- 
pation in our work here. 

The importance of advance scheduling 
of congressional recesses, however, goes 
well beyond the matter of efficiency. It 
affects the very nature of representative 
government. On Apirl 14, the New York 
Times reported that approximately one- 
half of the 103 Members of the 93d Con- 
gress who did not return for the 94th 
have remained in Washington in various 
capacities. While former Members of 
Congress are as free as all other citizens 
to live and work wherever they choose, 
the high proportion of those who have 
opted to remain here suggested to me 
that some, at least, may have grown 
away from the origin and purpose of 
their constitutional mission as repre- 
sentatives of their people. 

I subsequently developed this thought 
in an April 17 letter to the Times. Be- 
cause representation depends so greatly 
on adequate time to keep in touch, and 
because the Times chose not to print my 
communication, I include it here as part 
of my remarks in the RECORD. 
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APRIL 17, 1975. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
The New York Times, New York, N.Y. 

Sm: The Times story Monday (April 14) 
reporting that about one-half of the 103 
Members of the 93rd Congress who did not 
return for the 94th Congress have remained 
in Washington in various capacities suggests, 
at least inferentially, some interesting pos- 
sibilities: 

(1) that many of these Members had effec- 
tively ceased any meaningful identification 
with their districts, which might help ac- 
count for their defeat or retirement; 

(2) that such loss of identification be- 
tween the representative and those who are 
represented weakens the fundamental nature 
of our system of representative government; 

(3) that the diminution of close and reg- 
ular contact between Congressmen and con- 
stituents may help explain the findings of 
professional opinion surveys that the pub- 
lic confidence in and respect for the institu- 
tion of Congress is at an all-time low; 

(4) that, if the above are accurate obser- 
yations, Congress, the press and the people 
should address themselves to means of 
strengthening the representative nature of 
the Legislative Branch in the spirit of the 
Constitution; and 

(5) that, potentially at least, one of the 
most effective institutional arrangements for 
accomplishing this objective is the periodic 
recess schedule for Congress, announced in 
advance by the leadership, which serves the 
dual purpose of encouraging Members to re- 
turn to their districts regularly and predict- 
ably for meetings and consultations with 
constituents and of permitting the schedul- 
ing of legislation in Congress in a more 
orderly fashion with greater expectation of 
maximum attendance of Members. 

Regrettably, portions of the news media 
continue to refer to these recess periods as 
“holidays” which fails to do justice to the 
truly reformist nature of the change or to 
recognize the fact that regular contact be- 
tween Congressmen and the people they rep- 
resent is essential if representative govern- 
ment is to function effectively. 

Sincerely, 
James C. CLEVELAND, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WORK OF THE ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. MITCHELL) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Armed Services Committee 
weighed very carefully every provision of 
the comprehensive measure before us. 

As a member of the committee, I was 
especially mindful of the importance of 
our work. Consequently, I joined with 
my colleagues in giving this authoriza- 
tion measure the closest of scrutiny and 
I am more than satisfied that we did a 
good job for the Department of Defense 
and the American people. 

However, I must confess that at times 
I was puzzled by the submissions we re- 
ceived from the DOD. One example that 
stands out in my mind relates to the 
plans of the Director, Defense Research 
and Engineering. 

During the course of our hearings, it 
was brought out that the DDR. & E. 
plans a drawdown of nearly 3,000 per- 
sons from the laboratories manpower 
level during the coming 2 years. I found 
this puzzling because throughout our 
proceedings we were repeatedly told of 
the importance and outstanding work of 
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the service in-house laboratories. As our 
report states: 

The Committee recognizes the importance 
and contributions of the in-house laborato- 
ries to the research, development and mili- 
tary posture. 


And yet the proposal advanced by 
DOD talks in term of a drawdown. As 
our report goes on to Say: 

The Committee cannot comprehend the 
logic that states “the laboratories are doing 
such a fine job that they ought to be cut by 
five or ten percent.” 


I have a special interest in this be- 
cause, from first-hand experience, I 
know that the Department of Defense 
has initiated planning activities with re- 
spect to contemplated reposturing of the 
in-house laboratories within the Air 
Force Systems Command. One such 
laboratory, the Rome Air Development 
Center, is located at Griffiss Air Force 
Base, New York, within my congressional 
district. 

The plan, first unveiled on Novem- 
ber 21, 1974, calls for the effective dis- 
establishment of RADC at Griffiss and 
the transfer of its missions and person- 
nel to other installations in Massachu- 
setts and Ohio. The move, it was said, 
was to effect economies and increase 
efficiency. In other words, DOD told us 
the projected change would result in sub- 
stantial savings at the same time mis- 
sion capability would be improved. 

I am sure we can ail understand why 
I was skeptical. How, I asked, could you 
save money and increase efficiency by 
breaking up an outstanding operation 
that has performed so capably at a cen- 
tralized location for more than two dec- 
ades by scattering its missions and per- 
sonnel, through costly moves of men and 
equipment to distant and diverse loca- 
tions? 

Of course the answer is you can not. 
I assembled a team of specialists most 
knowledgeable about all aspects of the 
technology involved and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with sound cost-accounting proce- 
dures. I presented the question to them 
and after thorough, deliberate, and very 
analytical review of every bit of avail- 
able information they came up with some 
revealing answers. 

I will not go into a long recitation 
of the history of this case, but I do wish 
to point out that the conclusions, devel- 
oped by the specialists with whom I 
worked, varied greatly from those devel- 
oped by the original promoters of the 
plan, the Air Force Systems Command. 

The differences are significant and 
warrant the attention of every Member 
of this body. The Air Force contended, in 
its original submission, that implementa- 
tion of its plan would save $29.8 mil- 
lion and yet the team of specialists re- 
viewing the plan documented that imple- 
mentation of the plan would actually 
cost in excess of $70 million—a $100 mil- 
lion difference. The Air Force contended 
that its plan would lead to increased effi- 
ciency but the specialists made a strong 
case for the opposite result. They said 
total confusion and an interruption of 
critical missions would be the immediate 
result and on a longer term there would 
be a serious degradation of mission 
capability. As a matter of fact, they con- 
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cluded, it was doubtful if the excellence 
which so long had been the hallmark of 
all RADC operations could ever be re- 
stored should the plan announced No- 
vember 21, 1974 be implemented. 

All of this information has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Air Force 
along with an appeal that he personally 
do two things, first, stop any imple- 
mentation until second, the overall deci- 
sion could be reviewed to make certain 
the ultimate determination best serves 
the interest of the Air Force, our defense 
operations and ultimately, the American 
taxpayer. 

The Secretary has responded to both 
requests and at this time the future of 
RADC remains an open question pending 
the outcome of the deliberations of a 
special panel commissioned to review the 
November 21, 1974 proposal and submit 
alternatives for consideration. 

Those of us who have lived every day 
of the past months with this matter, and 
that includes a great number of my col- 
leagues in this Chamber today, are en- 
couraged by the “second look” ordered 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. We 
remain convinced that in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, RADC should 
stay right where it is. Shortly, we will 
know the outcome of the “second look.” 

I cite this case because I feel it vividly 
illustrates an important point made by 
the committee as it addressed the ques- 
tion of service in-house laboratories. To 
quote again from our report— 

The Committee does not concur with this 
planned action and directs that any pro- 
posed drawdown be deferred until the Com- 
mittee conducts hearings to assess the near 
and long-term effects of such action. 


Mr. Speaker, because I feel so strong- 
ly about this and because I think it 
essential that my colleagues consider 
this in connection with their delibera- 
tions, I call to their attention that por- 
tion of our committee report which per- 
tains to in-house laboratories: 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN-HOUSE LABORATORIES 


The Committee recognizes the importance 
and contributions of the in-house labora- 
tories to the research, development and 
military posture. Over the years the labora- 
tories in general have developed profound 
competence and expertise and have provided 
the Defense establishment with a significant 
return on its investment. The Sidewinder 
missile, the CAPTOR mine, and the tech- 
nology underlying many of our current 
electro-optical systems are examples of pro- 
grams and technology that have their origin 
in the in-house laboratory system. 

The Director, Defense Research and Engi- 
neering in his appearance before the Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee 
emphasized the need for the in-house la- 
boratories. The Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Research and Development in his 
prepared statement before the Subcommit- 
tee referred to the Navy in-house laborator- 
ies as centers of excellence. The DDR&E, 
however, plans a drawdown of nearly 3,000 
persons from the laboratories manpower 
level during the coming two-year period. 
The Committee cannot comprehend the 
logic that suggests “the laboratories are 
doing such a fine job that they ought to 
be cut by five or ten percent.” 

The Committee does not concur with this 
planned action and directs that any pro- 
posed drawdown be deferred until the Com- 
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mittee conducts hearings to assess the near 
and long-term effects of such action. 

On the basis of the data presented, the 
Committee believes that the drawdown sug- 
gested by the Director, Defense Research and 
Engineering is not well founded. First, the 
Basic Research and Exploratory Development 
type programs comprise in general less than 
twenty percent of the total laboratory budg- 
et. The entire Navy laboratory system under 
Navy Materiel has less than 650 people en- 
gaged in Basic Research. A personnel reduc- 
tion of the proposed magnitude, then, could 
seriously affect programs in other research 
and development categories such as Ad- 
vanced and Engineering Development. Sec- 
ondly, the data suggests that the percentage 
of effort contracted to the industrial com- 
plex by in-house laboratories over the past 
ten-year period has, in fact, increased. 

The Committee believes that the proposed 
drawdown could be based on subjective 
judgments rather than supporting data. The 
DDRA&E stated, in his appearance before the 
House Appropriations Committee on April 9, 
1975: 

“The DOD cannot afford to look inwardly 
too much when all of our capability in this 
country, nearly most of it, exists in industry, 
universities, and outside the DOD.” 

Before the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee on February 21, 1975, he stated: 

“My feeling is whenever industry can do a 
job, particularly more in the engineering 
area, one should take advantage of industry 
under competitive circumstances and I think 
we get more value to our dollar that way.” 

The Committee believes that the Depart- 
ment of Defense must maintain a high de- 
gree of expertise to help define its needs, 
monitor development programs, and carry 
out those research and development tasks 
that are best accomplished by the in-house 
laboratories. The Committee’s direction to 
defer this drawdown is not intended to pre- 
empt the management prerogatives of the 
Department of Defense; however, the pos- 
sibly far reaching impact of a drawdown of 
the proposed magnitude requires a compre- 
hensive review by the Committee. 


THE “MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, the day that the first U.S. military 
action in the Mayaguez case—air attacks 
on Cambodian small craft—was re- 
ported, I urged the President to take the 
case immediately to the U.N. Security 
Council. A copy of the statement I is- 
sued is inserted following these remarks. 

The subsequent successful recovery of 
the Mayaguez and its crew might be 
seen to prove that I was wrong. Presi- 
dent Ford’s decision to use force seems 
to have been widely approved in the 
United States, in spite of the very con- 
siderable cost of lives and in the dam- 
age done to United States-Thailand rela- 
tions. The Shah of Iran, who clearly 
sees Iran as a growing military power in 
the world, praised the decision. Ameri- 
can conservatives hailed Ford’s “deci- 
siveness” in extravagant terms. 

The verdict of history, however, is not 
yetin. 

Many questions remain to be answered. 
Perhaps the most elementary one is: Was 
the Mayaguez “on the high seas” when 
she was seized, as our colleague from 
Texas (Mr. CHARLES WILSON) so con- 
fidently stated in his TV comment, or 
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was she within Cambodian territorial 
waters? 

That question in turn breaks down into 
questions of fact—for example, was the 
Mayaguez within 12 miles of the island 
of Poulo Wai at the time? And questions 
of international law: If she was within 
12 miles of the island, did the Cambo- 
dians have a right to seize her and se- 
quester her crew? This last questions is 
by no means open and shut: The answer 
would depend on the validity of Cam- 
bodia’s claim to the island versus Viet- 
nam’'s, and on the interpretation of the 
“right of innocent passage” through ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Other crucial questions which have not 
been answered include the following: 
What was the hurry about launching a 
surface military operation in view of the 
fact that the United States apparently 
knew that the Mayaguez crew had been 
moved off the ship to a point where they 
could not be reached by the planned as- 
sault? Why did the President delay until 
a few hours before the attack his appeal 
for help to U.S. Secretary General Wald- 
heim? Why was the appeal to the U.N. 
not made immediately after the take- 
over and why was it not made to the U.N. 
Security Council on the basis that Cam- 
bodia’s action constituted a threat to the 
peace? 

There are subsidiary questions about 
the military operation itself: Was it nec- 
essary to stage the Marine assault from 
Thailand in defiance of that country’s 
expressed opposition? Were the two air 
strikes against the Cambodian mainland 
justifiable? Was not at least the second 
strike in violation of President Ford’s as- 
surance to the Cambodians that the mili- 
tary operations would cease when the 
Mayaguez crew was released? 

From a broader—and longer range— 
point of view, the question is whether 
the violent U.S. response to Cambodia’s 
action will contribute to the freedom of 
navigation which is so important to the 
United States and to the world’s trade. 

That question cannot be answered sim- 
ply by the assertion that the United 
States has proved its willingness to use 
force to protect the free movement of its 
ships. Future freedom of navigation will 
depend on whether the world community 
of nations will continue to support the 
idea. There is no assurance that this will 
be so, just because it has been so for over 
100 years. If the third and fourth world 
countries should decide that it is not in 
their interest to continue to allow all 
countries to send their ships through 
waters close to their shores or their is- 
lands, it will not be practical for the 
United States or the U.S.S.R. or any 
other power to try to enforce the right: 
There are just too many straits and nar- 
row passages and too many important 
countries involved. Warships might be 
able to force their way through, but 
tankers and freighters would be vulner- 
able to constant harassment. Last Sun- 
day an article in the New York Times 
magazine drew a not-so-fanciful picture 
of navigation in the year 2000 with 
coastal countries exercising total control 
over and collecting tolls for passage 
through their territorial waters. Thus, 
the future of the freedom of the seas 
doctrine depends on what the third and 
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fourth world countries will accept and 
whether basic agreements can be worked 
out at the Law of the Seas Conference 
now scheduled to reconvene next March. 

What will be the impact on these fu- 
ture developments of the U.S. perform- 
ance in the Mayaguez case? That is prob- 
ably the most important question of all, 
and we will not know the answer to it for 
a long time. 

My judgment is that we missed an op- 
portunity to solidify world opposition to 
irresponsible ship-stopping by reacting 
violently and unilaterally to the Maya- 
guez seizure instead of taking our case 
to the world organization, slow and pain- 
ful as that course might have been. 

Following is the statement I made on 
May 14: 

The sound of saber rattling in this town 
is deafening as the Ford administration and 
the Congress react to the Cambodian seizure 
of the U.S. merchant ship Mayaguez, I'm 
afraid that sound will grow even louder in 
the next few days as the cries for retalia- 
tion and “firm” response increase encour- 
aged by the “surgical” destruction of three 
Cambodian escort vessels. 

Even though this crescendo may drown 
me out, I am compelled to raise my voice in 
opposition to air strikes and Marine attacks 
us solutions to this crisis. Surely there is 
still room enough and time to seek the inter- 
vention of the very international authority 
created with this kind of confrontation in 
mind—the United Nations Security Council. 
I am fully aware that the U.N. does not have 
the confidence or respect of many Members 
of this body. But it has successfully pre- 
vented violent confrontations between 
nation states in the past and could do so 
again. The new Khmer Rouge government 
in Cambodia could well be just as likely to 
respond to a Security Council Resolution as 
a flight of F-4's. I think that option should 
be offered. The Department of State has de- 
livered a note to Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim asking for assistance in using 
diplomatic means to secure the release of 
the Mayaguez and her crew. Our Ambassa- 
dor to the U.N. should also seek an imme- 
diate meeting of the U.N. Security Council 
to consider this matter with the utmost 
speed. 

Mr, Speaker, his approach is important not 
only because it might help produce an im- 
mediate return of the Mayaguez, but also 
because it can create an important prece- 
dent for the reaction of the world commu- 
nity to future incidents like this at sea. The 
international community has long sup- 
ported freedom of navigation on the world’s 
oceans through law and custom. There is 
every indication that the capture of the 
Mayaguez was a violation of that principle. 
Every nation has a direct interest in pre- 
serving freedom of navigation, and thus it 
should be possible to achieve a resolution to 
this crisis which the world community can 
support. No nation would endorse piracy, 
but few would.endorse unilateral military 
action either. 

If we do not actively seek the involve- 
ment of the international community in 
this crisis, we risk losing the chance to pro- 
duce an international rejection of this 
interference with freedom of navigation on 
the world’s oceans, Since we are poised on 
the edge of major changes In the law of the 
sea concerning such things as freedom of 
navigation and how far from land a na- 
tion's waters extend, this would be tragic. 
if the world community does not support 
whatever action we take to secure the re- 
turn of the Mayaguez, we might in fact be 
encouraging rather than discouraging such 
acts of piracy in the future. 

I urge the administration to refrain from 
further military action and to pursue every 
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diplomatic means available, especially 
through United Nations channels, to achieve 
a peaceful resolution to this crisis. 


THOMAS S. FOLEY; NEW SHEPHERD 
FOR FARM LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I noticed an article in the New 
York Times, May 18, 1975, about one of 
our colleagues, Tom Fotry of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, world conditions at pres- 
ent rampant inflation, changing 
weather, and an ever-increasing number 
of mouths to feed—dictate that it is 
vital for this Nation to establish a viable 
national food policy. 

As the world cools in the Northern 
Hemisphere, restricting production in 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China, runaway inflation and 
the energy crisis have dramatically in- 
creased the cost of producing food 
throughout the world. Joined by a con- 
tinuing population explosion expected to 
increase from 4 billion in 1975 to 7.8 
billion by the year 2000, these forces 
have combined to compound our prob- 
lems in producing a sufficient supply of 
food to feed the world. 

Meeting the world demand for food 
is gaining an even more significant role 
in the international balance of power 
and has focused the spotlight on food 
as a tool for diplomacy. 

Our friend from the State of Wash- 
ington, Tom Fotey, is eminently quali- 
fied to lead this Nation toward the estab- 
lishment of a national food policy, a 
policy designed to meet the food needs 
of both present and future generations. 

I recommend this article to my col- 
leagues: 

New SHEPHERD FOR FARM LEGISLATION 
(By William Robbins) 

WASHINGTON.—Representative Thomas S. 
Foley, who is 6 feet 3 inches tall, stands 
higher than ever in the House these days 
despite leading a losing fight for a 1975 
farm bill that both producers and consumers, 
whatever their alignment, saw as one of the 
major issues of the 94th Congress. 

The measure passed the House originally 
by a wide majority, but after President Ford 
vetoed it, the effort to override fell short 
of the needed two-thirds majority. But that 
will not be the last round, A new fight is as- 
sured next year, an election year, when a 
veto might carry greater political risks in 
farm areas. k 

Mr. Foley, 46-year-old Democrat from 
Washington, had already emerged—quietly, 
as is his manner—as one of the most in- 
fluential members of the House when the 
fight for the bill began, but few observers 
gave him any chance in the urban-oriented 
Congress to marshal enough votes to over- 
ride a veto of a bill to increase price sup- 
ports for farmers, 

So after coming close—the vote on original 
passage was 259 to 162—Mr. Foley appears 
to have emerged with added stature rather 
than a figure of defeat. He had led in weld- 
ing a strong coalition of farm, labor and 
urban interests. And in the next round sup- 
porters are putting their money on the lead- 
ership of the low-key but persuasive new 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
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mittee. He was one of three younger men 
who were elected to head committees after 
the House Democratic caucus overthrew 
three long-time chairmen once thought to 
be invulnerable. 

What the campaign for the bill also appears 
to have done was to call to wider public 
attention the significance of a committee 
that he had low visibility but that has had 
major importance for businessmen and con- 
sumers. Its business is food, which is a $150- 
billion-a-year industry, and its jurisdiction 
includes food stamps, which have become & 
mainstay both for the unemployed and the 
underemployed and which will represent this 
year a tax cost of more than $4-billion. 

A measure of the way the committee is 
perceived by businessmen and others is the 
type of lobbyists who stand in line for a 
word with the chairman. They include rep- 
resentatives of both meat packers and cattle 
feeders, millers and wheat farmers, sugar 
refiners and cane producers, spinners and 
cotton growers, labor leaders and consumer 
spokesmen. 

In the House, where urban representatives 
heavily outnumber rural legislators, the 
committee members had long done their work 
quietly, writing legislation that many of their 
colleagues failed even to fully understand, 
and the main features usually wound up in 
law, subject to compromise with the com- 
mittee’s counterpart in the Senate. In recent 
years, however, the consumer movement and 
increasing food prices have focused growing 
attention on farm policy, and now committee 
memberships are sought by urban leaders 
who once shunned what they regarded as 
a thankless, low-prestige job. 

A measure of the importance Mr, Foley 
himself attaches to his job as head of the 
Agriculture Committee was his request, 
shortly after rising to the post, for a quin- 
tupled budget to conduct both policy studies 
and the work of overseeing the actions of 
the agencies for which it is responsible. 

“As I see it, Congress in the future has 
to do a better job of overseeing the work of 
the Government,” Mr. Foley said in an inter- 
view. “This committee will have a vital part 
of that—important to consumers and busi- 
nessmen, urban as well as rural people.” The 
rest of the house apparently agrees. It gave 
him a year’s budget of $788,000, up from the 
$150,000 on which the committee operated 
under the former chairman, W. R. Poage, the 
conservative Democrat of Texas, who on oc- 
casion returned funds unspent. 

The fight for the farm bill was illustra- 
tive of both the Foley methods and the 
man’s philosophy as well as the way Con- 
gress works in a new atmosphere created by 
the election of a strong contingent of young, 
aggressive members and a series of procedural 
reforms. “The problem was to frame a bill 
that could get broad support,” Mr. Foley 
said, “I was never interested in ‘issue’ bills 
that only made fodder for Fourth of July 
speeches.” 

What he sought also, he said, facing an 
administration that was “cool to the whole 
undertaking,” was a bill that could get 
such broad support that President Ford could 
be persuaded not to veto it. “The urban con- 
cerns haye to be recognized,” he said, “but 
if we're going to ask rural people to support 
urban interests, it’s only fair to ask urban 
consumers to give farmers some protection 
when we call on them for all-out produc- 
tion,” 

Mr. Foley denies the validity of Secretary 
of Agriculture Earl L. Butz’s suspicion that 
deals were made with labor and urban inter- 
ests. (“When George Meany supports a farm 
bill I want to see the fine print,” the Secre- 
tary said recently.) But he acknowledges he 
spent a good deal of time persuading labor 
and consumer representatives of the justice 
of the farmer's cause and arguing for indi- 
rect benefit to all through the bill’s encour- 
agement of maximum production 
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One of the most difficult tasks was protect- 
ing the bill from its friends, fending off 
amendments that would increase farm bene- 
fits but lose Congressional support, and from 
enemies who would have raised those same 
benefits in order to defeat the measure. 

The committee stood fast, writing a bill 
that would increase target prices and price- 
supports on loans for cotton and grains by 
about one-third and allow for the quarterly 
adjustment of price support for milk prod- 
ucts. Target prices are a trigger for subsidy 
payments when markets fall below the target 
level. Price-support loans can be drawn by 
farmers to enable them to withhold their 
products when market prices are weak. 

Senate conferees, who had wanted higher 
targets and supports, yielded to the per- 
suasion of Mr. Foley and his colleagues, con- 
ceding that anything more would have little 
chance of survival. 

According to Lloyd Meeds, a fellow Wash- 
ington Democrat, Mr. Foley's “great ability 
to take either side of an issue” is legendary. 
Members of the delegation recall the time 
when Representative Floyd V. Hicks, one of 
its members, asked Mr. Foley's opinion before 
voting on a bill. “Tom gave him a strong 
case for opposing the bill,” Mr. Meeds re- 
called. “Then the members noted Mr. Foley 
walking in deep thought around the House 
floor till the vote was called, whereupon he 
cast his own support in favor of the bill,” 
Mr. Hicks, rushing toward him, demanded a 
reason. “I reconsidered,” Mr, Foley said. 

Among the reasons Mr. Foley has such in- 
fluence is the following he has gained among 
young Congressmen whom he has helped and 
his own work in House reform. As a long- 
time member and last year's chairman of the 
Democratic Study Group, the influential lib- 
eral organization in the House, he was a 
leader in opening committee sessions to the 
public, and he has given a good deal of time 
to helping freshmen Representatives get 
oriented. 

Thus he was able to block a move to limit 
House committee chairmanships to six-year 
terms, a move that also cemented the friend- 
ship of older and more conservative mem- 
bers, by arguing that new democratic proc- 
esses already provided a check against chair- 
men who abuse their powers. 

The farm bill is only part of the work 
that Mr. Foley has mapped for his commit- 
tee. Among the most pressing, he says, is a 
study of the increasingly complex and costly 
food stamp program. That study will be a 
“major undertaking,” Mr. Foley said, citing 
a current lack of objective data on whom 
the food stamp program helps and how much. 

Whatever comes out of the study, it is un- 
likely that he will accede to some Congres- 
sional and Administration pressures to shift 
food stamps to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and thus to another 
committee. Food-stamp provisions have been 
used in the past as leverage to get urban sup- 
port for farm programs, but Mr. Foley gives 
other reasons, “I wouldn’t be comfortable 
with a situation in which the Agriculture 
Committee was concerned only with farm- 
ers,” he said. 

Mr, Foley's strong support for food stamps 
is one of the few committee issues on which 
he disagreed materially with former Chair- 
man Poage, although his election to displace 
the Texan was generally described as a move 
toward more liberal leadership, 

Mr. Foley, in fact, is a hard man to pigeon- 
hole. He has been described variously as lib- 
eral, moderate and conservative, depending 
on the issue. He recalls that “some critics 
back home say I talk right and vote left.” In 
his own eyes, “On fiscal matters I am a con- 
cerned liberal—I'm troubled by people who 
want major new programs without facing the 
problem of financing them. On foreign policy 
I'm moderately conservative. On social pro- 
grams I’m a liberal.” 

Whatever philosophical coloration ascribed 
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to him, observers agree that, in his sixth 
term and the youngest major committee 
chairman in the House, Tom Foley is a Dem- 
ocrat with a future. 


BROWN BREAKS GROUND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, our distinguished colleague 
Congressman GEORGE E. Brown, of Cali- 
fornia, is performing an outstanding 
service for the people of his district. As 
many of you in this Chamber will recall, 
Congressman Brown was the recipient 
of the Economy-Minded Congressman of 
the Year Award just a few years ago. His 
concern over the national economy, and 
over the economic well being of the peo- 
ple he serves, continues to be his fore- 
most motivation. Not content simply to 
worry about these problems, he has 
transformed his concern into a program 
of positive action to directly benefit his 
constituents. 

Congressman Brown, knowing the 
burden which his constituents were 
forced to bear by high food prices, and 
concerned with the increasing problems 
of the world food shortage in general, 
initiated a simple program. His program 
would help the people of his district, and 
would increase the Nation's food output. 
At his own expense, GEORGE offered to 
provide free vegetable seeds to the first 
2,000 people to request them from his 
district. The response was unbelievable. 
Within days, the 2,000 requests had 
grown to 20,000, and were still pouring in. 
While most of us would have gone into 
shock at the sight of so many requests, 
GEORGE was delighted. He took a deep 
breath, dug deeply into his own pocket 
again, rounded up scores of volunteers, 
and launched an all-out effort to meet 
each request. By my own calculations, if 
each recipient follows through and 
plants the seeds which Grorce has pro- 
vided, our colleague’s efforts will have 
produced over $2,000,000 worth of food 
for his district. Aside from this, his con- 
stituents will have benefited enormously 
from their “return to the soil,” as GEORGE 
well knows from his own experience with 
home gardening. 

Congressman Brown’s program began 
with a vegetable garden planted in the 
yard behind his Colton District office. 
Nourished by the interest which his con- 
stituents took in the garden’s ample 
yield, Congressman Brown’s program 
began to take root. GErorRGE’s program 
branched out in three directions. He 
began by encouraging local officials 
to provide vacant, unused land, mulch, 
and compost, for gardening by inter- 
ested residents. He followed this up 
with his enormously well-received seed 
offer, and now hopes to set up a 
small, nonprofit canning factory where 
local gardeners can bring their fresh 
product, prepare it fo? canning, and 
help in the process itself. Thus pro- 
viding them with a safe, inexpensive 
means to preserve their food for the 
winter months, while eliminating waste. 
Through his efforts, Congressman 
Brown's constituents are able to produce 
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high quality vegetables at little or no 
cost, while developing a firm apprecia- 
tion for nature, and enjoying the benefits 
of exercise out of doors. Congressman 
GEORGE E, Brown is performing an out- 
standing service to the benefit of his con- 
stituents. His dedicated efforts should 
serve as an example for each of us here 
in Congress, and I wholeheartedly com- 
mend him for his work in this important 
area. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I have again 
introduced legislation in this Congress, 
H.R.280, authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to distribute free seeds to in- 
terested Americans who wish to start 
their own vegetable gardens at home. My 
bill is estimated to cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $6 million from which it will 
yield $1,000,000,000 worth of food in just 
3 years. Congressman Brown’s experi- 
ence has clearly shown that there is wide 
spread public support for such a program, 
and that the American people are eager 
and willing to “return to the soil” in a 
way that will allow them to provide for 
themselves. Mr. Speaker, I would urge 
my colleagues to examine the following 
articles taken from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Los Angeles Times, the Press- 
Enterprise, and the Washington Post on 
the success of Congressman Brown's ef- 
forts. The articles clearly point out the 
desire on the part of the American pub- 
lic to participate in a national program 
of home gardening. My bill‘offers us the 
opportunity to provide this much-needed 
program to the people, and I hope to see 
it supported by the entire membership 
of Congress. Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
above-mentioned articles into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 22, 1975] 
CONSTITUENTS GOBBLING Up FREE SEEDS 
(By Paul Houston) 

When Rep. George E. Brown Jr. (D-Calif.) 
sent a newsletter to constituents in the 
Riverside-San Bernardino area last month 
offering packets of free vegetable seeds (paid 
for by campaign funds), he figured he might 

get 2,000 takers. 

So far more than 15,000 have sent in 
coupons to Brown's California office asking 
for the cucumber, lettuce, tomato, carrot, 
radish and beet seeds. 

The regular office staff was so overwhelmed 
that 20 volunteers from local colleges and 
high schools had to be recruited. Meanwhile, 
& stream of visitors has come to see the lush 
vegetable garden and greenhouse that Brown 
and his staff developed outside the office. 

“The response to my seed offer reflects the 
vast upsurge of interest in home gardening,” 
Brown says. “It was more than just a gim- 
mick to get my name before some constit- 
uents. For some time I have been con- 
cerned about how we can begin in small ways 
to assert our individual autonomy in this 
great impersonal world of ours. One way 
is to produce a little of our own food.” 

Brown also suggested in the newsletter 
that home gardening can help relieve the 
world food shortage—by freeing domestic 
supply for world markets—and escape rising 
prices. Not only that, “but you'll also find 
that your homegrown food tastes better and 
is probably better for you than much of 
the produce you can buy commercially,” he 
wrote. 

Brown said he plans to stay in contact 
with the seed recipients, encouraging them 
in letters to keep up gardening, get into food 
canning and set up market exchanges—“You 
know, trading off squash for tomatoes.” 

A member of the House Agriculture Com- 
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mittee, Brown said he has been trying to 
interest the Department of Agriculture in 
putting more resources into urban agricul- 
ture. 

“We've never hesitated to subsidize farm- 
ers to the tune of billions of dollars.” he said. 
“Maybe spending a couple of bucks on city 
people who want seeds is not a bad idea.” 

The Agriculture Department, he said, has 
discussed with him the possibility of setting 
up a food canning and preserving center 
in his district as a pilot project. 

Brown and his district administrator, Bob 
Minick, have gone to city councils and 
mayors in the 36th Congressional District, 
asking that public land be set aside and 
water provided for community gardens. So 
far the response has not been overwhelming. 

But in Pennsylvania, the state has made 
available—and tilled—community garden 
plots on Welfare Department property for 
162,000 participants, the state also arranged 
for vegetable seeds to be made available at 
discounts, and local U.S. Department of 
Agriculture extension services have chipped 
in with technical assistance. 

-Spurred by the Pennsylvania project, Mas- 
sachusetts Gov. Michael S. Dukakis has 
moved to establish a statewide gardening 
effort. Meanwhile the Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has $175 mil- 
lion available for local governments and 
schools for community gardening projects on 
a 50-50 matching funds basis. 

Rep. James A. Burke (D-Mass.) is sponsor 
of a “bicentennial seed bill” directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to send up to three 
packages of free seeds to any interested home 
gardener at an annual cost to the taxpayers 
of $6 million. 

“Call it what you will—‘Back to the Soil’, 
‘Grow your Own’ or ‘Plow Under Inflation’— 
this movement cannot be ignored,” Burke 
said. His bill is opposed by private seed com- 
panies and the Agriculture Department. 


{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 23, 
1975) 


Tue SEEDS OF A Great FOOD IDEA 


WAsHINGTON.—Representative George 
Brown Jr. (Dem-Calif.) has turned into one 
of the seediest congressmen in town. Far 
from hurting him, though, it is reaping 
a bountiful political harvest. 

It all started in the Civil War. 

Few remember that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture was created then specifically 
to distribute free vegetable seeds. That it did 
until the 1920s, when it was decided the pro- 
gram cost too much. 

Along came the back-to-nature movement 
of the 1960s, the current home gardening 
boom and bills in Congress to revive the 
Agriculture Department's seed giveaway. 

In March Brown sent a newsletter to con- 
stituents in the Riverside-San Bernardino 
area offering packets of free seeds (paid for 
by campaign funds). 

He figured he might get 2000 takers. So 
far more than 15,000 have sent in coupons 
to Brown’s California office asking for the 
cucumber, lettuce, tomato, carrot, radish 
and beet seeds. 

The regular office staff was so overwhelmed 
that 20 volunteers from local colleges and 
high schools were recruited. Meanwhile, a 
stream of visitors has come to see the lush 
vegetable garden and greenhouse that Brown 
and his staff developed outside the office. 

“The response to my seed offer reflects the 
vast upsurge of interest in home gardening,” 
Brown said. 

“It was more than just a gimmick to get 
my name before some constituents. For 
some time I have been concerned about how 
we can begin in small ways to assert our in- 
dividual autonomy in this great impersonal 
world of ours. One way is to produce a little 
of our own food.” 

Brown also suggested in the newsletter 
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that home gardening can help relieve the 
world food shortage—by freeing domestic 
supply for world markets—and ease 
prices. Not oly that, “But you'll also find 
that your home-grown food tastes better and 
is probably better for you than much of the 
produce you can buy commercially,” he 
wrote. 

Brown said he plans to stay in contact 
with the seed recipients, encouraging them 
in letters to keep up gardening, get into 
food canning and set up market exchanges— 
“you know, trading off squash for tomatoes.” 

A member of the House Agriculture com- 
mittee, Brown said he has been trying to in- 
terest the Department of Agriculture in put- 
ting more resources into urban agriculture. 

“We've never hesitated to subsidize farm- 
ers to the tune of billions of dollars,” he said. 
“Maybe spending a couple of bucks on city 
people who want seeds is not a bad idea.” 

The Agriculture Department, he said, has 
discussed with him the possibility of setting 
up a food canning and preserving center in 
his district as a pliot project. 

Brown and his district administrator, 
Bob Minick, have gone to city councils and 
mayors in the 36th congressional district 
asking that public land be set aside and 
water provided for community gardens. So 
far the response has not been overwhelming. 

But in Pennsylvania, the state has made 
available—and tilled—community garden 
plots on state welfare department property 
for 162,000 participants. The state also ar- 
ranged for vegetable seeds to be made avail- 
able at discounts and local U.S. Department 
of Agriculture extension services have chip- 
ped in with technical assistance. 

Spurred by the Pennsylvania project, Mas- 
sachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis has 
moved to establish a statewide gardening ef- 
fort. Meanwhile, the U.S. Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation has $175 million available 
for local governments and schools for com- 
munity gardening projects on a 50-50 match- 
ing funds basis. 

Representative James Burke (Dem-Mass.) 
is sponsor of a “bicentennial seed bill” di- 
recting the secretary of agriculture to send 
up to three packages of free seeds to any 
interested home gardener at an annual cost 
to the taxpayers of $6 million. 

“Call it what you will—‘Back to the Soil,’ 
‘Grow your Own’ or ‘Plow Under Infla- 
tion’—this movement cannot be ignored,” 
Burke said. His bill is opposed by private seed 
companies and the Agriculture Department, 

The seed packets being sent out by Brown 
would cost $2.50 over the counter but Brown 
got the first batch of 2000 for a bulk dis- 
count price of 74 cents. Now he has ob- 
tained a discount of 25 cents a packet. 
Brown said a political fund-raiser last 
month, which was intended to finance a $10,- 
000 newsletter program this year, will pay 
for the seed project. 

[From the Riverside (Calif.) Press- 
Enterprise, Feb. 2, 1975] 
ANYONE COULD Have A VEGETABLE GARDEN 
(By Lorraine Small) 

When sugar went sky-high in price, many 
of us wished we could raise our own sugar 
cane or sugar beets. It’s too cold and dry 
most places for cane, and it would be too 
difficult to process the beets. As for produc- 
ing our own gasoline, well, that’s a bigger 
pipe-dream yet. 

Not many of us—but more and more with 
land do—are raising our own swine, sheep 
and beef. When it comes to fruit and 
vegetables, we're in. 

We happen to live in one of the most 
productive “food bowls” of the country. 
California not only feeds itself, but provides 
the entire Unied States with around 25 per 
cent of the food for its tables. Our state 
raises three-fifths of the total U.S. exports 
of fruit and nuts, a quarter of the vegetables, 
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a fifth of the rice, and an amazing variety 
of other foodstuffs. 

We also are blessed with educational fa- 
cilities which contribute to our high degree 
of agricultural technology. Our soll, crop, 
“bug”, disease and other plant-study scien- 
tists are second to none. When we need help, 
we're the ones. 

The US. may need oil, but we do have 
food. We produce more of it better thar any- 
body. And more and more countries need it. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
Congressman George Brown, Jr. came up 
with the idea that if Henry Kissinger needs 
food for international bargaining, what a 
help it would be if we raised a lot of our 
own edibles and left more for exports. 

Congressman Brown's district administra- 
tor, Bob Minick presented his boss’ ideas last 
Wednesday morning to the Riverside Board 
of Realtors. Congressman Brown, said Minick, 
had become impressed with the thriving 
commercial gardens being grown under high 
power lines, on hitherto unused land now 
rented to farmers. It looked like a handsome 
greenbelt, instead of plain, uninteresting 
dirt. And it was productive. Brown, said 
Minick, wondered how it could be made pos- 
sible for interested citizens to participate in 
the growing of their own vegetables. It could 
beautify an area, and help counter some food 
scarcities. 

But many people have no land available 
to them. He started noticing all the vacant 
lots in communities in his district, and 
thought of the water that was used to help 
fill underground reserves. “Why not let that 
water grow a carrot on the way?” 

Minick decided to see how much effort and 
time it would take to grow a vegetable gar- 
den around the Congressman'’s Colton office. 
This was last February. 

“I made a lot of mistakes when I started, 
but after my 17-year-old son took a. vege- 
table-growing course at Loma Linda U. and 
made a few suggestions, we've had some fine 
harvests.” 

“People keep asking about vandalism,” 
continued Minick. “The only produce actu- 
ally stolen—and it's right on the street—has 
been watermelons and I think every kid 
should have the chance to steal at least one 
watermelon.” 

In the last year many U.S. cities have been 
furnishing vacant land, some furnishing 
water and even seed and fertilizer to citizens 
desiring to grow vegetables. 

“There’s plenty of government land 
around, and vacant city lots with water 
available, and there seem to be many people 
who would like to raise vegetables. On my 
plot, older people stop by to talk and admire, 
and reminisce about their gardening experi- 
ences,” said Minick. He works on the garden 
mostly weekends, and thinks it’s as fine a 
recreation as golf, although he figured he'd 
get an argument on this statement. 

“It struck me that when someone is look- 
ing for property on which to build a fac- 
tory, for example, and is looking at two 
pieces of land—one with an orange grove 
and the other bare land but otherwise offer- 
ing the same advantages, he'll likely choose 
the old grove, even knowing the land will 
have to be cleared. It’s just more appealing 
with green trees on it. I feel that the vacant 
lot with a vegetable garden will have the 
same effect on buyers.” 

Minick has been going around to City 
Councils in the area, proposing that cities 
make land available for food gardens. It 
has been estimated that one acre would suf- 
fice for the garden-participants from each 
1,000 population. A city could haul 12 yards 
of manure and 12 yards of mulch per acre 
($250 each), with the city doing the plow- 
ing ($10) and furnishing water. An adminis- 
trator might cost about $200 per project, said 
Minick. 

The City of San Francisco pays all costs, 
even providing gardening tools. Loma Linda 
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furnishes everything for the vegetable gar- 
dener, including seed. 

“Even if you just break even it’s an op- 
portunity to share—it’s recreation and good 
exercise,” said Minick. “This is no solution 
to world problems, but it’s a place to start, 
and agriculture helps keep America from 
falling apart.” 


{From the Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enter- 
prise, Mar. 12, 1975] 
REPRESENTATIVE BROWN Sows SEEDS OF 
CRUSADE 
(By Jeff Perlman) 

Rep. George Brown, Jr., literally is sowing 
the seeds of his self-described crusade to 
turn vacant urban land into vegetable 
gardens. 

In his current newsletter, mailed to con- 
stituents this week, he is offering free pack- 
ages of vegetable seeds to the first 2,000 per- 
sons who request them. 

The Colton Democrat's 36th district in- 
cludes the Riverside, Jurupa, Corona and 
Norco areas of western Riverside County and 
part of San Bernardino County. 

Brown says, “Using just a little space out 
in the back yard, or even just a window box 
or two... you can begin growing at least 
some of your own vegetables.” 

In a recent interview, the congressman 
said the first 2,000 requests for the seeds— 
limit one starter kit of six packets per 
household—will be honored, at a cost of some 
$4,000 out of Brown’s own personal funds. 

He said the project would help citizens 
fight inflation, have recreational and thera- 
peutic value, promote better health, and con- 
tribute to better land-use planning by indi- 
viduals and government agencies. 

Last spring Brown embarked on what he 
termed a “crusade” to get people “back to 
the land” and make them more self-reliant 
by growing some of their own food. 

To set an example, Bob Minick, Brown's 
district administrative assistant, has been 
growing vegetables on vacant land behind 
the district congressional office in Colton. 
Recently a home-built greenhouse was added. 

One of the congressman's goals is to con- 
vince local government to set aside vacant 
land for community vegetable gardens. 

Minick said Monday he has pres#nted 
such proposals to local government agencies 
in Riverside, San Bernardino, Fontana and 
elsewhere, with Fontana agreeing to set aside 
some land, and San Bernardino some free 
water. 

In Riverside and other cities, however, 
Minick said the idea is being studied by 
city council committees which have not come 
back to him with any decisions. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 6860, THE EN- 
ERGY CONSERVATION AND CON- 
VERSION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCFALL) is 
recognized for 5° minutes. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day submitted six proposed amendments 
to H.R. 6860, the Energy Conservation 
and Conversion Act, under clause 6 of 
rule XXIII for printing in the Recor. I 
include in my remarks a summary of the 
amendments: 

1. Strike Title II (energy conservation 
taxes) 

2. Strike Title IV (Energy Conservation and 
Conversion Trust Fund) 

3. Reduce from three cents to two cents 


the Increase in federal gasoline tax to be im- 
posed in 1976 


4. Reduce from three cents to two cents the 
1976 federal gasoline tax increase and by 20 
percent any additional federal gasoline tax 
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imposed beginning in 1977 under the grad- 
uated tax formula in any state which has 
enacted a “qualified state tax increase” on 
gasoline after May 19, 1975. The qualified 
state tax increase must be available only for 
planning, constructing and maintaining 
highways or mass transit systems 

5. Same as No. 4, except that this amend- 
ment applies to special fuels (e.g., motor- 
boat fuels; general aviation fuels) 

6. Permit Congress by simple resolution of 
either House to veto any determination by 
the Federal Energy Administrator that an in- 
crease under the 20-cent graduated tax for- 
mula shall be imposed. (The Administrator 
would have to publish such determination in 
the Federal Register by January 31, 1977, and 
each subsequent year; under this amend- 
ment, Congress would have until March 1 to 
reject the gasoline tax increase.) 


TRIBUTE TO A MAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. CHAPPELL) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1, 1975, a dear friend of mine and an 
outstanding American will retire as pres- 
ident of Bethune-Cookman College in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Dr. Richard V. 
Moore, who served as president of this 
outstanding educational institution for 
28 years, is indeed a unique, energetic 
leader in his field with an unlimited ca- 
pacity to do good for his fellow man. 

Without question, Dr. Moore is the 
complete man. His achievements extend 
far beyond the field of education and 
encompass civic, business, and church 
activities. His nine children have all 
graduated from college and one of his 
daughters will receive her Ph. D. this 
June, In the field of education, Dr. Moore 
has served as president of the Independ- 
ent Colleges and Universities of Florida 
and has earned 12 honorary degrees, 6 
of which are doctorates. This fine Amer- 
ican is recognized as the dean of Florida 
colleges and university presidents in rec- 
ognition of his long tenure as president 
of Bethune-Cookman College. Dr. Moore 
attended the elementary and junior high 
schools of Quincy, Fla., and received his 
high school training at Albany State 
College, Albany, Ga. He earned the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in Education 
from Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 
in 1932 and his Master’s degree in Edu- 
cation from Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga. in 1944. In 1947, he became the sec- 
ond president of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, upholding the fine tradition of his 
predecessor, Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Dr. Moore has made many outstand- 
ing contributions to the community of 
Daytona Beach, the State of Florida, and 
the Nation as a whole. He is a prominent 
leader in the Methodist Church and of 
the council of presidents of the board of 
education for the United Methodist 
Church. Dedicated to the importance of 
education and civil leadership, Dr. Moore 
is an active member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Rotary and has been a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Halifax Medical Center since 1973. He 
was awarded the most outstanding cit- 
izen award in 1972 by the civic league of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and was the first 
black member of the board of directors of 
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the Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. The State 
of Florida has called upon his wisdom 
and leadership ability by choosing him 
to serve on the Florida committee 
charged with recommending appointees 
to the Supreme Court in Florida. 

I could continue to enumerate the 
many civil, social and educational 
achievements of Dr. Moore, but perhaps 
it would be better to take a yucte from 
Mary McLeod Bethune, the founder of 
Bethune-Cookman College and the only 
other person to serve as its president: 

I leave you Love. I leave you Hope. I leave 
you a thirst for Education. I leave you a 
respect for the use of power. I leave you 
Faith. I leave you racial dignity. I leave you 
a desire to live harmoniously with your fel- 
low men. I leave you finally a responsibility 
to our young people. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Richard V. Moore 
has upheld this proud tradition in a most 
outstanding manner. He has continued 
with courage and wisdom the work of 
Mary McLeod Bethune and his presence 
as president of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege will indeed be missed. He can carry 
with him a deep sense of pride as well as 
the grateful thanks of those who have 
known and worked with him for a job 
well done. 


HOME HEALTH CARE—PART XVI 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, together 
with 85 House cosponsors, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 4772 and H.R, 4774, the Na- 
tional Home Health Care Act of 1975. 
The bill has been given equally strong 
support in the Senate where it has been 
introduced as S. 1163 by Senators Frank 
Moss and Frank CHURCH, respective 
chairmen and the Senate Subcommittee 
on Long Term Care and Committee on 
Aging, HucH Scorr, Senate minority 
leader, and Senators WILLIAMs, Dom- 
ENICI, and TUNNEY. 

To discuss the need for home health 
care and the public support this proposal 
is receiving, it is my intention to place 
statements in the Recorp several times a 
week by experts and lay persons com- 
menting on the legislation. 

This is the 16th in the series: 

Kocu BILL Shows HUMANITY 
(By Dr. William Welch) 

I have neyer met U.S. Rep. Edward Koch 
of New York, but he has to be a man of 
eminent common sense and of equally un- 
common humanity. 

In introducing a bill in Congress which 
would allow Medicaid to pay for home care 
of the housebound aged and infirmed, he 
has recommended an obvious answer to an 
urgent need of precisely those the original 
Medicaid bill was intended to help. 

Moreover, his proposal is the only humane 
alternative on the horizon for those who 
desperately resist disappearance into that 
wretched invention of social expediency so 
aptly dubbed the “nursing home industry.” 

The present law denies to individuals in 
their own homes what they are by law 
allowed to receive. They must first give up 
their familiar surroundings, except the loss 
of the remnants of their individuality and 


become a bed number in an institution for 
the unwanted. 
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The very qualities we Americans used to 
hold dear—self-reliance, fierce independence 
and uncompromising self-respect—are keep- 
ing thousands of those who are old and 
sick and poor from help they need and 
deserve. 

Now there is good evidence that Koch 
is on the right track. For the past two 
years, Dr. Philip Brickner of St. Vincent's 
Hospital in New York City has been respon- 
sible for a program which has sought out 
263 untreated, housebound, poor people in 
the Greenwich Village-Chelsea neighbor- 
hood and is taking care of them in their 
own homes. 

The hospital does not charge the people 
it is helping because, under the present 
law, Medicaid will not reimburse a hospital 
for taking care of people in their own 
homes, The government will and does pay 
$800 or more each month to keep a Medic- 
aid patient in a nursing home. 

St. Vincent's Hospital has found that it 
can keep a patient at home for less than a 
third of this amount, including the cost 
of medical care, social services, rent and 
food. 

The human benefits of Dr. Brickner’s pro- 
gram are obvious, but that they are obtain- 
able at such significant savings should 
prove compelling, even among those who 
consider massive institutionalized sociai 
programs more acceptable than one-to-one 
concern for the self-esteem of the intended 
beneficiaries of such programs. 

It seems reasonable that the families of 
the old and sick, whom they wish to keep 
at home, should be eligible for benefits to 
do just that. To pay for visiting doctors, get 
someone in to nurse and help keep house 
in surroundings that mean home to the aged 
and infirm should be well within the range 
of $800 a month. 

Why, since the intent of the law is to 
provide for the old and sick, must we insist 
that they can only receive such help if they 
agree to be put away? 

The proposed Koch bill could go a long 
way to help those who need help and, at 
the same time, give the nursing homes a 
chance to shape up for the responsibility of 
looking after those whose physical state is 
such that they have no other choice. 


THE URGENT NEED TO MOVE FOR 
AN OVERALL SETTLEMENT IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to be among the mem- 
bers of the U.S. congressional delega- 
tion to the Middle East headed by the 
distinguished majority leader, the Hon- 
orable THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr. last 
month. After our meetings with Presi- 
dent Sadat of Egypt and Prime Minister 
Rabin of Israel and various other top 
leaders and members of the Parliaments 
of both countries, it is my personal con- 
clusion that a basis exists for a final set- 
tlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict, even 
though Secretary Kissinger’s step-by- 
step negotiations brought out that fur- 
ther short-term, interim agreements are 
probably not possible. 

President Sadat made it clear that he 
was prepared to enter into a nonbellig- 
erency agreement, but that it could not 
take effect until Israel has withdrawn 
entirely from Egyptian territory. Prime 
Minister Rabin made it clear that Israel 
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was not prepared to withdraw from mili- 
tarily defensible positions until Egypt 
has agreed to end the state of war and 
normalize its relations with Israel. While 
there are still differences between the 
Egyptian offer of ‘“nonbelligerency” and 
the Israeli demand for “normalization,” 
these differences should be susceptible to 
negotiation and compromise. 

Obviously, there are other questions, 
such as the Golan Heights, the specific 
borders, the Palestinian State, and the 
demilitarization of the Sinai, which will 
require long and patient negotiation. 
However, indications from the various 
parties are that if the principal obstacles 
to the Egyptian-Israeli conflict can be 
resolved, the resolution of these other 
issues is possible. 

Unfortunately, we do not know what 
the Secretary of State’s negotiating 
strategy now is, nor do we know even the 
outlines of a general settlement that the 
United States would consider acceptable. 
One can only wish Secretary Kissinger 
well and hope that his recent complaints 
about supposed “Israeli inflexibility” and 
the administration’s actions with respect 
to the arms balance between Israel and 
its neighbors are mere tactical moves and 
do not reflect a weakening of our com- 
mitment to assist Israel to defend itself 
or to work for an overall settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Post there appeared an outstanding 
article by former Undersecretary of State 
George W. Bali on the Middle East situ- 
ation. Mr. Ball recommends a U.S. ap- 
proach to the Middle East situation 
which is outstanding in its perception 
and in its recognition of the realities of 


the situation. I offer it for printing in 
the Recorp following these remarks: 


Moscow AND THE MMDEAST—EUROPEAN 
Summir HOLDS THE Key To PEACE 


(By George W. Ball) 


In these days of anguish over Vietnam we 
must take care that our preoccupation with 
past events in that tragic corner of the world 
does not defiect our attention from present 
and future dangers elsewhere; for our cur- 
rent highly personalized diplomacy is, by its 
nature, narrowly focused. Secretary of State 
Kissinger is—to use a favorite expression of 
Lyndon Johnson's—like a man with one hoe 
and three rattlesnakes and, since he seems 
quite unwilling to utilize the hired help, he 
may well let one of those rattlesnakes get 
out of hand. The most venomous of all is, of 
course, the Arab-Israeli conflict which, if it 
again becomes a shooting war, could pose in- 
calculable dangers to the world economy and 
world peace. 

Today the main actors in the Middle East- 
ern drama are marking time, consolidating 
their positions, testing the fidelity of their 
allies, replenishing their arsenals and await- 
ing new diplomatic moves by the great pow- 
ers and particularly the United States. 
Though there is much chatter about reviv- 
ing bilateral conversations, that is merely an 
exercise in maneuver. 

The breakdown of the third round of shut- 
tle negotiations clearly marked out the lim- 
its of bilateral diplomacy in resolving the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. It showed what some 
of us had long believed—that once an Arab 
country is asked to settle its bilateral issues 
with Israel by commitments that would ef- 
fectively withdraw it from the conflict, those 
issues cease to be bilateral and acquire a 
pan-Arab character. It should have come as 
no surprise, therefore, that, when Dr. Kis- 
singer sought to sponsor a bilateral agree- 
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ment involving something other than mili- 
tary redeployment—something, in other 
words, more than the disengagement of forces 
on the Egyptian or Syrian front—he ran into 
a dead end. 

Yet a clamorous controversy about the 
third round is a luxury we cannot afford. 
What we must do—and promptly—is to adopt 
a fresh course before the momentum of ne- 
gotiation is lost and both sides resign them- 
selves to the inevitability of another military 
showdown. 

That means we must promptly position 
ourselves for the coming phase of multi- 
lateral diplomacy in the supercharged at- 
mosphere of a reconyened Geneva Confer- 
ence. This requires that we move promptly 
along two lines: We must lay out publicly, 
and in some detail, an American view as to 
the substance of a settlement we could sup- 
port; then we must concert that position 
with our Western allies and try to gain the 
agreement of the Soviet Union before the 
Geneva proceedings begin. 

Secretary Kissinger has, up to this time, 
proceeded on the assumption that, by deal- 
ing with one peripheral issue after another, 
the United States could create a momentum 
that could make possible a settlement of the 
tough substantive issues. But what. the 
United States so far has not done is to spell 
out in specific form its conception of a 
settlement within the broad framework of 
Resolution 242, which the United Nations 
Security Council adopted after the 1967 war. 

The closest it came was when Secretary of 
State Rogers in 1969 proposed a total with- 
drawal from Egypt—except for special ar- 
rangements at Sharm el-Sheik, commanding 
the entrance into the Gulf of Aqaba—as well 
as a withdrawal from the West Bank—again 
with only minor adjustments. The Rogers 
Plan did not deal with other key issues. 

It is time now for the President to enun- 
ciate a definitive American position which, 
in bare bones form, should embrace the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

First, the United States should reiterate 
its unambiguous support for the continued 
existence of Israel. 

Second, consistent with its own principles 
and those of the United Nations Charter and 
Resolution 242, it should clearly point out 
that it cannot support the continued oc- 
cupation of territories taken by force in 
1967—although it acknowledges the desir- 
ability of minor border rectifications to be 
negotiated between the parties. 

Third, it should insist that, simultaneously 
with the return of the occupied territories, 
the Arab states must put into effect the es- 
sential conditions of peace. That means not 
only that normal diplomatic and trading 
relations must be established with Israel 
but all discriminatory measures should be 
abolished; that the free use of the Suez 
Canal should be assured to all countries, not 
only for their cargoes but for vessels fiying 
their flags; that peoples in the area should be 
permitted to travel freely and that the signa- 
tory nations should renounce the harboring 
of terrorists and commit themselves to end 
terrorism. 

These central propositions must be un- 
equivocally stated; in addition, the President 
should also make clear that any solution to 
the Palestinian question must rest on the 
principle that no government should be im- 
posed on the people of the West Bank or the 
Gaza Strip without their consent, leaving it 
for the Arab nations to determine how that 
consent should be obtained—whether by a 
plebiscite conduct under third party super- 
vision or some other mechanism. Finally, 
with regard to the representation issue, we 
should insist that the procedures of the 
Geneva Conference be so drafted as to limit 
attendance to those who unequivocally accept 
the express principles of Resolution 242, 
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including agreement on the continued exist- 
ence of Israel. 

In setting forth an American position, the 
President should call on all arms-supplying 
nations—and specifically Soviet Union—to 
join in an arrangement to limit arms sales 
and arms shipments to the area. 


A SECURE PEACE 


The clear statement of a United States 
position along these lines would no doubt dis- 
appoint some Israelis who would like 
America’s posture to be, in all respects and at 
all times, precisely congruent with Israel's 
and who cling to the hope that Israel can 
finally win a peace—or at least a permanent 
standoff—that will enable her to retain cer- 
tain occupied areas she regards as specially 
important for economic or defense reasons. 
But, except for the negotiated correction of 
aberrations in pre-1967 boundaries. America 
should not undertake to support Israel's re- 
tention of territories taken by force. Not 
only would that contravene well established 
political principles, but it would make it 
practically impossible to achieve an endur- 
ing peace. . 

It is quite as wrong to assume that Israel 
can assure her enduring security by retain- 
ing her post-1967 boundaries as it is to be- 
lieve that her return to pre-1967 boundaries 
must mean a return to pre-1967 conditions 
of insecurity. It is no favor to Israel to 
equate her security with the possession of 
strategic real estate; for, so long as she con- 
tinues to occupy lands taken by battle in 
1967, Arab irredentism will frustrate or defeat 
a permanent solution—and, in the long run, 
Israel cannot help but lose from protracted 
warfare. 

To those who would reply that the United 
States should not ask Israel to give up all 
occupied territories since that would jeopard- 
ize her security, Americans must emphat- 
ically reply that we have a vital stake in 
Israel's permanent security, not merely be- 
cause of deep and enduring sentiments and 
convictions but because continued Middle 
Eastern conflict could, sooner or later, lead 
to an East-West confrontation and nuclear 
war. 

Thus the pertinent question Is not whether 
we should seek to assure Israel's security but 
how best to assure it. Unquestionably, any 
settlement must provide for traditional pro- 
tective arrangements, The demilitarization of 
key areas, great power guarantees of agreed 
boundaries and the maintenance of neutral 
military forces (possibly including great 
power elements) in buffer zones—these are 
all essential elements of a final agreement. 
But such physical arrangements are not by 
themselves enough to assure a durable peace. 
That must rest on settlement terms which 
refiect accepted principles of fairness, on the 
recognition by all nations in the area of the 
integrity of their neighbors’ territories and 
on the mutual benefits that can flow from 
the free interchange of skills, technology, 
capital, people and goods. 

An unambiguous statement of an Ameri- 
can position embodying these fundamental 
propositions would make clear to all con- 
cerned—the Israelis, the Arabs, the Soviet 
Union and the American public—that our 
government seeks a peace based on an un- 
assailable conception of what is fair and 
right. That is essential to our effectiveness 
as a peacemaker for, though never deviat- 
ing from our fidelity to the preservation of 
an independent state of Israel, America must 
both play and appear to play an impartial 
role. It would serve no one’s interests for us 
to act as though we were Israel’s lawyer, 
or a surrogate for the ambitions of a minor- 
ity of Israelis that do not fully accord with 
our own principles or interests. 

Not only must that point be unequivocally 
made if America is effectively to promote a 
settlement, but it is essential if we are to 
avoid a dangerous division in our own do- 
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mestic opinion. Moreover, by articulating a 
position beyond cavil on any moral basis, we 
could avoid the accusation at a later point 
that we have been pushed toward such a 
position by Soviet pressure. 

LEVERAGE ON MOSCOW 

As a second step, the United States should 
seek the agreement of France, Britain and 
perhaps other European allies both in sup- 
port of this declared position and also of a 
common strategy. At the same time, we 
should inform the Soviet Union that we 
expect its cooperation in bringing about a 
settlement along the lines we have outlined, 
invoking in that connection the so-called 
“Statement of Principles Governing Rela- 
tions Between the Soviet Union and the 
United States” agreed to at the Moscow sum- 
mit conference between General Secretary 
Brezhnev and President Nixon in May, 1972. 

The central provision of that document— 
which was issued with much fanfare—was 
an undertaking that the Soviet Union and 
the United States would seek to prevent the 

development of situations that might result 
' in a “dangerous exacerbation of these rela- 
tions—and to do everything possible to avoid 
military confrontation.” The two govern- 
ments recognized a special responsibility to 
“do everything in their power so that con- 
flicts or situations would not arise that would 
serve to increase international tension.” 

It was emphasized at the time that these 
provisions were drafted with the Middle East 
primarily in mind; they were intended to 
mean that the Middle East should, in the 
words of the then assistant secretary of state 
for Near Eastern affairs, Joseph Sisco, “not 
be an area over which there should be con- 
frontation” between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. To that end, the final 
communique of the meeting explicitly stated 
tnat the two governments “reaffirm their 
support for a peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East in accordance with Security 
Council Resolution 242.” 


To invite the Soviet Union to join in 
developing a settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
issuc would be a critical test of detente. Yet 
assurance of the Kremlin's cooperation need 
not be left solely to its earlier statement of 


intention. Today—and for a few brief 
months—the Western allies have special lev- 
erage to compel Soviet action, by making 
it clear that they are not prepared to sign 
another statement of principles with Moscow 
until the Kremlin has demonstrated, by its 
cooperation on a Middle Eastern solution, 
that such declarations are more than empty 
rhetoric. Thus Moscow should be asked to 
give a firm assurance of cooperation on the 
Middle East before President Ford embarks 
on Air Force One to a summit meeting now 
being talked about for September where he 
will bless by his presence the alleged 
“achievements” of the European Secu- 
rity ee 
SYMBOLIC MEANING 

That summit meeting is of compelling 
importance to the Kremlin because it is a 
critical step in a carefully conceived strategy. 

The convening of a European Security 
Conference has been an objective of Soviet 
policy for the past decade. In its original 
form the proposal was designed to divide the 
United States from Western Europe and to 
supplant both NATO and the Warsaw Pact by 
a broad agreement on European security ar- 
rangements which would, in practical effect, 
have left the whole of Western Europe open 
to Soviet penetration and aggression. When 
the West demurred, the Soviets reluctantly 
agreed that the United States might partici- 
pate. Then, following Germany's adoption of 
Ostpolitik, most of our Western allies be- 
came resigned to—and some even enthusi- 
astic for—such a conference, in spite of the 
fact that the United States showed little 
enthusiasm. 
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For two years now, the European Security 
Conference has been meeting, principally in 
Geneva, seeking to hammer out a declara- 
tion that would satisfy both sides. - 

As envisaged by the Soviet Union, the 
final declaration of the conference—when 
blessed at a Summit meeting—would stand 
as a substitute for the peace conference to 
settle World War II, which—in view of the 
division of Europe—the West has so far 
refused. Just as the Congress of Vienna 
sought to restore the dynastic order that 
prevailed prior to Napoleon, and the Ver- 
sallles Conference attempted to restructure 
Europe in accordance with the Wilsonian 
principles of self-determination, the Euro- 
pean Security Conference would not only 
give a Western blessing to a severed Europe 
and to the current Eastern European bound- 
aries, it would also make clear that Moscow's 
domination of its Eastern European empire 
was no longer to be challenged. As the Krem- 
lin no doubt sees it, that should make un- 
necessary further bloody exercises in “‘fra- 
ternal solicitude” such as the Red Army in- 
vasion of Budapest in 1956 and Prague in 
1968. 

The summit meeting to santify these 
agreements holds for the Kremlin a special 
symbolic meaning. It is planned as the ante- 
penultimate event preceding the 25th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist party, now 
called for next February, when it seems pos- 
sible that Brezhnev will announce his re- 
tirement. For the ailing general secretary it 
would thus be a celebration of his detente 
policy—the crowning moment of his career, 
when he would parade across the television 
screens of the world on equal terms with 
the President of the United States, as well 
as other heads of state and chiefs of govern- 
ment. It would demonstrate that, during 
his tenure of power, the Soviet Union had 
finally attained world recognition as one of 
the two great superpowers. It would also 
show that he had secured world acceptance 
of Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe— 
even to the point of the ratification of the 
Berlin Wall. 

So, Brezhnev definitely needs a summit 
meeting before the end of the year if the 
Kremlin's carefully plotted melodrama is 
not to flop in the third act, and, since such 
a summit meeting is the ritual prelude to 
the February party congress, it should pro- 
vide the West with useful leverage if used 
promptly. 

FEW CONCESSIONS 

It would not be prudent to use such lever- 
age, of course, if the West had anything 
significant to gain from the completion of 
the Security Conference, but the contrary is, 
in fact, the case. 

When America and Western Europe reluc- 
tantly gave consent to the conference—after 
protracted Soviet pressure—it was on the 
assumption that they could extract substan- 
tial concessions from the Soviet Union. 

They envisaged arrangements, for ex- 
ample, of the kind known as “‘confidence- 
building,” such as the advance notification 
of military maneuvers and troop move- 
ments to provide early warning against 

attack. Other hoped for conces- 
sions would be of a humanitarian nature, to 
make possible the freer movement of 
peoples, provide easier rights of exodus for 
citizens who might have married foreign 
spouses and facilitate the freer circulation 
of periodicals and newspapers and the ac- 
tivities of foreign correspondents. In addi- 
tion it was hoped to achieve greater free- 
dom for radio and television, with prohibi- 
tion of jamming. 

Unhappily, after months of tiresome 
wrangling, the sum total of these conces- 
sions is still meager. Watered-down arrange- 
ments for early warning against surprise at- 
tack are still in the text but apparently in 
such generalized form as not to be very sig- 
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nificant. Provisions for the liberalization of 
Soviet policy—contained in- what is known 
in conference jargon as the “third basket'’— 
have had the blood drained out of them. The 
“third basket” is full of little but air. 

A NEED FOR SPEED 

For us now to insist on tying our blessing 
on the arid products of the conference to a 
specific agreement for cooperation on a 
Middie East settlement is supported by a 
compelling logic. Not only has the connec- 
tion of the Middie East with detente already 
been implied by the 1972 statement of prin- 
ciples but the West has never doubted its 
relevance to a European security conference. 
In fact, Dr. Bruno Kreisky, now the Austrian 
chancellor, insisted as early as 1971 that a 
European Security Conference “would not 
even deserve the name” if the agenda did not 
give prime place to “the war-like situation 
in the Near East.” 

But if the United States is to insist on 
Soviet cooperation in securing an Arab-Is- 
raeli settlement as the price for a European 
Security Conference summit, it must act 
quickly; the last best chance is for Kissin- 
ger to put it squarely to Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko when they meet in Vienna 
this week. 

To believe that we are compelled to go 
through with the conference and particu- 
larly the signing ceremonial at the Summit, 
because we have already indicated a will- 
ingness to do so out of sheer ennui is to 
admit a weakness of will and lack of a sense 
of priority quite unbecoming to a great 
power. The United States is not a weak na- 
tion to be pushed and pressured and it 
should take no action it does not find in its 
own best interests however sweet the seduc- 
tions of detente—an abstraction without 
meaning except in concrete applications. 

That peace cannot be achieved in the 
Middle East so long as the Soviet Union plays 
a spoller’s role has, it seems to me, been 
demonstrated by recent events. And, unless 
and until nations once again believe that a 
settlement is possible, Soviet influence will 
continue to grow for, faced with the possi- 
bility of resumed war, Egypt, Syria and Iraq 
must necessarily pay attention to Moscow 
since their armed forces depend on Soviet 
weapons. 

Thus, in the absence of Soviet coopera- 
tion, the Geneva conference on Mideast 
peace will certainly bog down—or be pre- 
vented from ever getting under way by the 
issue of Palestinian representation. 

Yet a prolongec deadlock would put heavy 
pressure on Israel. The assumption widely 
prevalent prior to the war in October, 1973, 
that time was running on Israel's side and 
that the world would accept as an accom- 
plished fact her retention of territory seized 
in 1967 was disproved by the October war and 
particularly by the abrupt increase in oil 
prices. The Arab possession of massive fur.ds 
has clearly changed the balance of re- 
sources—and, as the Arab states use those 
funds to buy more and more arms, it could 
change the balance of military power. 

PREEMPTIVE STRIKE 

Thus, if the Geneva conference aborts and 
there seems little prospect of rapid progress 
toward a settlement, Israel could be greatly 
tempted to take military action before the 
Arabs arm themselves with so many so- 
phisticated weapons that they can over- 
whelm Israel with their superior manpower. 

Such military action could take the form 
of a preemptive strike against Syria in the 
hope that a victory could be achieved within 
a matter of four or five days. Since Israel 
now has military supplies that should last 
for about three weeks of fighting, the Israeli 
military would hope to avold the need for 
an American airlift. Even if Egypt felt ob- 
liged to enter the war, the Israelis do not be- 
lieve that that would tilt the balance, since 
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the Egyptians have not fully replaced their 
weapons lost in.the October war. 

Although such calculations seem plausible, 
there is no assurance that events would work 
out as planned. Nor can we be certain that, if 
Syria or some other Arab state were hard 
pressed by an Israeli attack, the Soviet Union 
would resist the temptation to commit two 
or three of its airborne divisions. 

Finally, a preemptive Israeli strike would 
almost certainly trigger another oil embargo. 
No one can be quite sure just what line of 
policy Saudi Arabia would pursue under the 
leadership of Prince Fahd, but there is rea- 
son to believe he might play a more active 
role in Arab politics and feel less constrained 
than King Faisal in the use of the oil weap- 
on, With the West now suffering an economic 
depression, another oll embargo could well 
have disastrous consequences. 

Thus the need to move promptly toward 
settling the Arab-Israeli contest is impera- 
tive and the immediate next step is an agree- 
ment with Moscow. 


PROPOSAL FOR A SPECIAL HOUSING 
ALLOWANCE FOR SSI RECIPIENTS 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
supplemental security income program 
has been a disaster to those for whom it 
was supposed to provide simple and effi- 
cient service. Over 4 million aged, blind 
or disabled Americans who have either 
no other income or very limited resources 
rely on this program for their survival, 
and yet we continue to hear stories of 
those who are living on a food budget of 
$1 a day, who are evicted from their 
apartments because they cannot pay ris- 
ing rent and utility costs—in short, who 
cannot meet expenses for even the most 
basic necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

There are many inequities in the SSI 
program which can only be corrected 
through congressional action, and these 
will take time and serious study to 
remedy. But aside from such fundamen- 
tal defects, SSI recipients have been, like 
all other Americans, the victims of a 
totally unexpected and unprecedented 
rate of inflation that averaged 12.2 per- 
cent during 1974. As is always the case 
in such circumstances, those who have 
the least to lose are the ones who have 
lost the most. 

Particularly hard hit by these difficult 
economic times are those SSI partici- 
pants who live in high cost-of-living 
areas, and in these areas one of the most 
pressing problems for them is the inflex- 
ibility of the SSI program to permit them 
to meet rent increases and the lack of 
adequate alternate housing at a price 
they can afford. While statistics are not 
available to show what percentage of in- 
come the average SSI recipient spends 
for housing—I understand the Social Se- 
curity Administration hopes to have such 
data in the near future—we do know that 
traditionally as income falls, the portion 
of it spent for housing rises. The 1970 
census indicates that among households 
headed by persons 60 years of age or 
older, 71 percent of those with gross in- 
comes of less than $2,000 a year paid 
more than 35 percent of that income for 
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housing. The median percentage of in- 

come spent for housing by persons in the 

annual income category of $2,000 to 
$3,999 was over 35 percent also. 

In order to provide a measure of re- 
lief to this group I am today introducing 
legislation to provide a special housing 
allowance for those SSI recipients who 
are paying more than a quarter of their 
income for housing, property taxes and 
essential utilities. The allowance will 
consist of the difference between what 
an SSI recipient is paying for shelter and 
what constitutes 25 percent of his or 
her income. I believe the figure of 25 per- 
cent is both reasonable and logical be- 
cause it conforms to the standards set 
under the section 8 Housing Assistance 
Payments Program in which eligible per- 
sons are given a Federal housing benefit 
equal to the difference between the mar- 
ket value of a rental unit and a given 
percentage of income. Under this pro- 
gram no one is expected to pay in ex- 
cess of 25 percent of his or her income 
for housing, and some very low income 
persons may pay as little as 15 percent of 
income. No eligible person may receive 
more than $1,200 per year under the sup- 
plement I am proposing. 

The following Members are cosponsor- 
ing this bill: Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Carr, Ms. CoLLINsS of Illinois, Mr. 
Convers, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
Forn of Tennessee, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. PATTISON of New York, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Screver, Mr. SoLarz, and 
Mr. THOMPSON. 

Iam hopeful that when this bill reaches 
the Ways and Means Committee it will be 
looked upon as a way of providing quick 
relief to a group that has already suf- 
fered immeasurably from the ravages of 
inflation and that action on it will be 
prompt. We cannot change overnight the 
many grievous inequities that Congress 
wrought upon the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled through this program, but we can 
and we must act swiftly to provide some 
assistance to at least partially alleviate 
the suffering of those being devastated 
in high cost-of-living areas. I urge that 
we place consideration of this bill and 
the other bills that have been introduced 
to reform the SSI program highest on 
our list of priorities for the 94th Con- 
gress. 

The bill follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to amend title XVI of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for the payment of a 
special housing allowance to each recipient 
of supplemental security income benefits 
whose housing éxpenses exceed an amount 
equal to 25 per centum of his or her in- 
come, so as to reduce such expenses to 
that amount 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That part A 

of title XVI of the Social Security Act is 

amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 
“SPECIAL HOUSING ALLOWANCES 

“Sec. 1618. (a) In addition to other bene- 
fits payable under this title, the Secretary 
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shall pay a@ special housing allowance as pro- 
vided in this section to each eligible individ- 
ual (as defined in section 1611(a)) who 
makes application therefor and whose hous- 
ing expenses (determined over such period 
as the Secretary shall specify) exceed 25 per 
centum of his or her income. 

“(b) If an eligible individual has a spouse, 
such spouse’s income and housing expenses 
shall be included for purposes of determina- 
tions under this section to the same extent 
as they would be if such determinations in- 
volved eligibility for an amount of bene- 
fits under section 1611. 

“(c) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) an individual's housing expenses with 
respect to any period shall consist of (A) 
such individual's expenses for rent, or for 
mortgage payments and real estate taxes, 
during such period, and (B) the additional 
cost (if any) to such individual of essential 
utilities which (during such period) serve 
the dwelling or dwelling unit with respect 
to which the expenses referred to in clause 
(A) are incurred; and 

“(2) an individual’s income with respect 
to any period shall include any benefits paid 
under section 1611, and any income which 
would otherwise be excluded pursuant to sec- 
tion 1612(b), during such period. 

“(d) The special housing allowance under 
this section for any eligible individual with 
respect to any period shall be payable at a 
rate equal to— 

“(A) the amount by which such individ- 
ual’s housing expenses exceed 25 per centum 
of his or her income during such period, or 

"(B) $1,200 a year, 
whichever is less. 

“(e) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to effectuate the purposes of this sec- 
tion and to conform the administration of 
this section, to the maximum extent feasible, 
to the general administration of the supple- 
mental security income benefits program une 
der this title.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to periods beginning on or after the first day 
of the month following the month in which 
this Act is enacted. 


SOLAR ENERGY PACKET MADE 
AVAILABLE 


(Mr. STUDDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I am mak- 
ing available to my constituents begin- 
ning today a packet of information about 
solar energy that I feel may be of interest 
to every Member of Congress. This 
packet is designed to provide a variety 
of both general and specific information 
on solar power, and to encourage my 
constituents to become interested in and 
to begin experimenting with this unique, 
clean, and potentially inexpensive source 
of energy. The contents of my solar 
energy information packet follow: 

(By Gerry E. Studds) 

SOLAR ENERGY: PUTTING THE SUN To Worx 
THE NEED TO INCREASE THE USE OF 
SOLAR POWER 
It is clear that the United States needs 
alternative sources of energy to reduce our 
current dependence on petroleum-based 
fuels, and particularly on imported oil. Soler 
energy is # clean and inexhaustible source 
of power and, while the use of the sun for 
generating electricity may still be years away 
from commercial viability, solar power is al- 
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ready an economically practical method of 
heating and cooling buildings and of power- 
ing hot water heaters. Although the U.S. 
has already begun to slowly move toward 
the expanded use of solar energy, I believe 
very strongly that the government to date 
has been far too timid, and far too ready 
to accept the idea that the widespread use 
of the sun for generating energy is still dec- 
ades away from reality. The technology in 
this field already exists, and it is up to us 
to put it into use on as wide a scale as pos- 
sible. While the amount of energy we receive 
from the sun in New England is not as great 
as the energy received from the sun in areas 
farther south, solar heating and cooling 
technology has been demonstrated to be 
workable even in New England. 

This packet is designed to provide a brief 
over-view of the potential and the current 
uses of solar energy, of the role of the fed- 
eral government in solar energy research 
and use, and to provide those interested in 
experimenting in this field with a number 
of sources of information on this subject. I 
nope it will be helpful to you, and that you 
will not hesitate to write to my office for 
further information or assistance. I believe 
that the people of the Twelfth District are 
ideally qualified to take the lead in this 
interesting and vitally important field. 


THIS PACKET CONTAINS 


1) The latest information on my solar and 
wind energy legislative package. 

2) Acopy of “Energy Alternatives”, a small 
pamphlet which describes briefly the vari- 
ous ways in which the power of the sun 
may be used. 

3) The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's program plan for implement- 
ing the Solar Heating and Cooling Demon- 
stration Act for residential dwellings. 

4) Selections from a copy of the National 
Science Foundation’s magazine “Mosaic”. 


This is their special issue for new energy 
sources, and I think that you will find it 
very useful for obtaining an over-view of 


our future energy capabilities. 

5) A bibliography of solar energy books and 
articles, including research works, and guides 
to the practical implementation of solar en- 
ergy equipment. Also included is a partial 
list of companies that manufacture solar 
equipment. 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS NOW DOING 

Last year, Congress enacted—with my 
strong support—both the Solar Energy Re- 
search and Development Act of 1974, and 
the Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstra- 
tion Act of 1974. To implement these meas- 
ures, Congress appropriated $38.2 million for 
fiscal year 1975 and it is expected to increase 
this figure to $70.3 million or more for fiscal 
year 1976. 

The administration of these programs was 
placed initially in the National Science Foun- 
dation, but it has since been shifted to the 
Energy Research and Development Adminis- 
tration. Some of the grants that have been 
awarded thus far include: 

$500,000 to provide a solar heating and 
cooling system for an elementary school in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

$173,000 to use solar energy to supply the 
space heating and hot water needs of a high 
school in Warrenton, Virginia. 

$131,200 to the state of Connecticut to de- 
sign a prototype solar heating system for a 
40 unit housing project for the elderly. 

$41,200 to Auburn University to study the 
potential for converting and utilizing solar 
energy in the production of poultry. 

$48,900 to the University of Waterloo in 
Iowa to conduct research on methods for re- 
ducing heat losses from flat plate solar col- 
ere for the heating and cooling of build- 
ngs. 

I believe that this type of government- 
sponsored research and experimentation is 
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important, but I believe also that the rapid 
expansion of solar energy use will only come 
when the public finds that solar heating and 
cooling is economical and desirable and be- 
gins to demand from industry the equipment 
needed to utilize it on a broad scale. It is 
to this end that I have decided to compile 
and distribute these packets. I hope that you 
will put them to good use. 


CONGRESSMAN Gerry E. Srupps’ LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM FoR SPEEDY DEVELOPMENT OF SOLAR 
AND WIND ENERGY 
The use of solar energy to heat and cool 

buildings and the use of the wind to generate 
electricity have both been proven to be tech- 
nologically feasible. Both technologies have 
been small operating costs, but require an 
initial capital investment much larger than 
for more conventional devices. I believe the 
following legislation will help to speed up 
the commercial marketing of reasonably 
priced solar and wind energy systems: 

Tax credits or low interest loans for home- 
owners who install solar heating and cool- 
ing equipment in their homes. This would 
accompany similar legislation for home- 
owners who install improved insulation, 
storm windows and storm doors in their 
homes, Congressmen Charles Vanik and Gil- 
bert Gude are the chief sponsors of legisla- 
tion in this area, and I am co-sponsoring both 
of their proposals. 

Create a special category of Small Business 
Administration loans to help small busi- 
nesses finance the first stages of developing 
and marketing solar and wind energy equip- 
ment. Many of the break-throughs in solar 
and wind equipment have been made by in- 
dividual inventors and small businesses. I be- 
lieve it is appropriate to help them find 
financing through low-interest loans to aid 
them in getting their products on the market 
quickly. 

Increase the ceilings on FHA, VA and other 
home mortgages insured by the federal gov- 
ernment by the cost of solar heating and 
cooling equipment installed on the house. If 
these ceilings are not raised, the initial cap- 
ital investment for solar equipment would 
make most of these homes ineligible for as- 
sistance under current federal housing pro- 
grams. 

Substantially accelerate and increase fed- 
erally financed research and development of 
both small and large size wind generators. 
The technology exists, but additional product 
development is needed—particwlarly for wind 
generators Jarge enough to be used by public 
utility systems. 


Concern, INC. 


Eco-Tres No. 7, ENERGY ALTERNATIVES, 
Part III: SOLAR ENERGY 


("Had it not been for an abundance of 
fossil fuels—coal, oil and natural gas—we 
might today have a ‘Solar Energy Economy’ 
just as effective and efficient as our ‘Fossil 
Fuel Economy’.” From a National Petroleum 
Council report) 


SOLAR ENERGY 


There is an inexhaustible resource for 
man’s use: solar energy. The energy potential 
in sunlight falling on the surface of Lake 
Erie in a single day is greater than the pres- 
ent annual U.S. energy consumption. At high 
noon on a clear day in June, the sunshine 
falling on New York City is the equivalent 
of the energy produced by all the power 
plants in the entire world at peak perform- 
ance. 

If this solar abundance is to be useful to 
man as a power source, the energy must be 
collected, stored and transmitted in a prac- 
tical and economic way. There are many 
ways to harness the sun's energy. It can be 
gathered directly from the sun's heat, and 
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indirectly from the wind, from the ocean, and 
from organic materials. 

Using the sun as our energy generator pro- 
vides several unique advantages: 

It is available to every country on earth; 

It is clean and safe; 

Its technology is understood; and 

Its “fuel” is free. 

The urgency of the solar program is a re- 
sult of: 

The spiraling costs of fossil fuels and nu- 
clear energy; 

Environmental pollution and health haz- 
ards associated with other forms of energy; 

The economic threat of oil embargoes and 
trade imbalances; and 

The ineyitable depletion of fossil fuels. 

The purpose of this Eco-Tips is to give you 
the basic facts of solar technology so that 
you can assess and debate the impact that 
solar energy could have on our energy future. 


HEATING AND COOLING OF BUILDINGS 


The American public is, so far, relatively 
unaware of the available technology for heat- 
ing and cooling of buildings. Although solar 
energy is being used today for space heating 
and cooling and hot water heating of resi- 
dential and commercial buildings, it is 
mostly in demonstration projects and not 
on a mass distribution basis, At least twenty 
solar-heated buildings now exist in the U.S. 
and many more are under construction. 

Solar heating equipment is on the market 
today and is cost competitive with electric 
heat in many areas. Combined solar heating 
and cooling systems should be commercially 
available at reasonable cost within a few 
years, 

The most feasible techniques for space 
heating and cooling fall into two categories: 
flat-plate collectors and water-filled con- 
tainers. 

The flat-plate collector consists of a glazed 
material, usually glass, which rests above a 
blackened surface. Such a collector box acts 
as a “green house.” The glass transmits short 
solar light waves to the blackened absorbing 
surface and prevents the longer heat waves 
from passing back out of the “box,” thereby 
retaining maximum heat. 

‘Pipes running through the collector carry 
heated water or air to a circulating system 
for immediate use or to a storage container 
for future use. To preclude the need for large 
collector and storage facilities, auxiliary en- 
ergy may be needed to provide heat during 
long cloudy periods. 

Cooling systems can also be driven by col- 
lected solar heat. The technology for this is 
not as advanced as for solar heating but 
demonstrations exist where either an absorp- 
tion or compression refrigeration system is 
driven by collected solar heat. Solar air con- 
ditioning could reduce substantially the 
summer peak load requirements of electric 
utilities. 

Flat-plate collectors can be easily inte- 
grated into the design of new buildings or 
clusters of buildings such as apartment com- 
plexes. Collectors could be installed on flat 
roofs, sloping roofs, as part of a wall design, 
or built as a separate unit. In some cases 
they can be “retrofitted” (added on) to exist- 
ing structures. 

Water filled containers, which catch the 
sun’s rays and use nocturnal evaporation, 
work particularly well in the warm dry areas 
of the Pacific Coast and Southwest. One such 
operation called “Sky Therm” uses plastic 
containers of water that rest on a flat metal 
roof and are covered by a sliding panel. In 
winter the water absorbs energy and keeps 
the house comfortable by radiating heat 
through the ceiling. At night the water bags 
are covered by the sliding panel and can re- 
tain heat for several days. For summer com- 
fort the process is reversed to cool the water 
at night. 

Solar hot water heaters, the most commer- 
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cially successful and available “devices” for 
solar energy application, are in use in many 
countries. We used them in Florida and Cali- 
fornia before the advent of cheap natural gas. 
The integration of hot water systems with 
the solar heating and cooling devices men- 
tioned above is feasible, practical and eco- 
nomically sound. 

Reducing energy requirements for build- 
ings reduces the size of the solar collectors 
and storage systems, the most expensive com- 
ponents of solar systems. Conservation design 
includes site planning, building orientation, 
insulation and ventilation. The American 
Institute of Architects estimates that poten- 
tial savings in energy through the applica- 
tion of conservation design, as well as solar 
equipment, could range between 50 and 80% 
in new construction. 

SOLAR THERMAL CONVERSION 


Solar thermal conversion systems collect 
solar radiation, convert it to thermal energy 
and ultimately to electric power. Thermal 
conversion projects range from “solar farms” 
to huge solar “power towers.” 

One solar farm proposal envisages the con- 
struction of 1,000 land-based power stations 
each capable of generating 1,000 megawatts. 
The solar collectors would gather heat and 
channel it to a central storage facility where 
the heat would be stored in molten salts. 
Heat would be obtained from the salts when 
needed to provide steam to drive turbines. 
Such a system would require thousands of 
square miles of land, probably in the south- 
western desert area of the United States. Sig- 
nificant questions for this technology are: 
How the transfer of vast amounts of solar 
energy from one area to another would affect 
the natural energy balance, as well as the 
overall air circulation patterns; and how such 
a system will satisfactorily handle its enor- 
mous land and water needs. 

The power tower will consist of a field of 
mirrors which track the sun and redirect its 
energy to a boiler atop a tall tower. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation is presently favor- 
ing this approach as offering a lower cost po- 
tential than flat plates or parabolic reflectors. 
A parabolic reflector seven stories high, using 
a large field of mirrors, has been operating 
for some time in the French Pyrenees. An 
electrical generating unit is being designed 
for addition to this system. 

Storing solar energy on such a large scale 
is a difficult problem. One answer might be to 
use solar power to separate hydrogen from 
water under very high temperatures and then 
store the hydrogen. 


PHOTOVOLTAIC CONVERSION SYSTEM 


When sunlight strikes a cell made of ma- 
terial such as silicon or cadmium; the sun- 
light is directly converted to electricity. This 
is the photovoltaic conversion system, which 
was developed to provide energy during space 
flights. 

Photovoltaic cells can be used either at 
decentralized sites such as individual houses 
and buildings or at large power plants for the 
centralized generation of electricity. Modular 
units consisting of networks of tiny solar 
cells can be placed on roof tops or incorpo- 
rated in other structural elements of a build- 
ing. When used on a large scale for central- 
ized power generation, a modular design has 
the advantage of allowing replacements and 
additions without disrupting the total sys- 
tem. Photovoltaics can operate on diffuse as 
well as direct sunlight and may be used in a 
wide portion of the United States. Also, pho- 
tovoltaic eell generation could conceivably be 
tied in with an existing power grid—an idea 
that is currently under study by several 
utility companies. 

Until recently the development of photo- 
yoltaic cells for mass distribution has ap- 
peared prohibitively expensive. However, ac- 
cording to a report in the June, 1974, issue 
of Science Magazine, Tyco Laboratories, Inc., 
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in Waltham, Massachusetts, has developed a 
means of producing silicon ribbons which 
may make production costs competitive with 
conventional systems. The National Science 
Foundation (NSF) which currently has the 
responsibility for our national research and 
development program for solar energy is 
sponsoring the research and technology for 
lower cost production of silicon. A pilot plant 
is targeted for the continuous production of 
silicon ribbons by 1982. Japan, under “Proj- 
ect Sunshine,” is planning to operate a 1 
megawatt solar photovoltaic plant in the 
early 1980's. 

A scheme has also been proposed for a 
huge satellite with photovoltaic cell panels 
to be placed in orbit 22,000 miles above the 
earth to transmit microwaves to central 
ground conversion and distribution centers. 


WIND ENERGY CONVERSION 


The windmill is being reborn, with new 
names like wind generator, wind machine, 
and windpower system, Many experimental 
projects are under way to build an economi- 
cal home or farm-size windmill to be used 
for supplementary power, or to be the sole 
source of electricity in remote rural areas. 
However, the major effort today is in devel- 
oping large-scale windpower generators to 
supply electricity to the utility companies 
and to small communities. 

In 1972, William Heronemus, who revived 
the large-scale windpower concept in Amer- 
ica, proposed an offshore windpower system 
which would be capable of generating elec- 
tricity, economically, for the six New Eng- 
land states to meet their entire predicted 
demand between 1976 and 1990. This wind- 
power would be used to convert seawater by 
electrolysis into hydrogen gas. The gas would 
then be piped ashore to make electricity in 
fuel cells, where hydrogen and oxygen are 
combined to produce electric current and 
water. 

Hydrogen gas is one means of storing 
windpower; other methods are compressed 
air, water pumped into elevated reservoirs, 
flywheels, and batteries (the common 
method for home windmills). The need for 
storage can be eliminate‘ altogether by feed- 
ing the wind power directly into a utility 
grid. 

Sites where the wind speed averages 15 to 
20 miles per hour are most desirable. In the 
U.S. these are generally coastal regions, the 
Great Plains, and our northern border. Hill- 
tops and mountaintops are also likely loca- 
tions. 

One of the goals of the National Science 
Foundation is to develop reliable and cost- 
competitive wind energy conversion systems 
by 1979, Under the NSF program, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) will build a pilot wind genera- 
tor in 1975. (See Fig. 2.) It is planned that 
these wind machines will be used on an 
experimental basis the following year by 
utility companies. And by 1979 a large sys- 
tem (100 megawatts) requiring 50 to 100 
towers and using approximately 50 acres of 
land is scheduled for construction. Expecta- 
tions are that large wind generators will be 
ready for wide commercial use in the 1980's. 


SOLAR SEA POWER 


Almost half of the total incoming energy 
falis on the tropical seas, creating a heat res- 
ervoir in the surface layer that can feed 
Solar Sea Power Plants (SSPPs). Beneath 
this sun-heated layer exists a huge mass of 
near freezing water drifting from the polar 
regions toward the equator. By using this 
natural temperature difference (approxi- 
mately 30-40° F.), a heat engine can be op- 
erated. The main portion of the plant is de- 
signed to be submerged almost 200 feet where 
the ocean is without turbulence. SSPPs will 
produce electricity, which can be transported 
ashore via underwater cable or the sea water 
can be distilled and electrolyzed to produce 
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hydrogen which would be transported via 
pipeline or tanker, 

SSPPs have the economic advantage of not 
requiring costly solar collectors or storage 
facilities for the heat when the sun is not 
shining, as the ocean provides these func- 
tions. The solar sea system would require 
a minimum of valuable land space. In addi- 
tion to hydrogen, the system could also pro- 
duce fresh water, protein, oxygen, ammonia, 
and methanol. 

An environmental side effect, if sea thermal 
rescurces were completely tapped, might be 
a slight change in ocean temperature. Studies 
must be made to determine if this will hap- 
pen and to identify possible effects on marine 
life and weather patterns. 

How large is this resource? Sea thermal re- 
searchers optimistically predict that the 
SSPPs could supply the total future U.S. en- 
ergy needs, Suitable sites include the off- 
shore waters of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands and Hawaii, and possibly the Gulf 
Stream and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The National Science Foundation has 
funded several technical and economic feasi- 
bility studies for the solar sea power pro- 
gram. No major scientific breakthroughs are 
needed. NSF has requested accelerated fund- 
ing so that the program can proceed from the 
laboratory stage to the actual building of a 
small solar sea power plant in the next 5 
years. 


ENERGY FROM ORGANIC MATERIAL 


("There is enough energy in the solid 
wastes of large US. cities to light every home 
and commercial establishment in the coun- 
try.” Arsen Darmay, Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency.) 

Organic materials are stored sunpower. 
They can be converted directly into heat en- 
ergy by combustion, or converted to fuels by 
either biological or chemical processes. Or- 
ganic matter is available from sewage, solid 
waste, animal wastes, and from food proc- 
essing plants and lumber operations, or it 
can be grown as “energy crops” for conver- 
sion to heat and fuel. 

Direct burning of the organic fraction of 
solid waste, including plastics and rubber 
(chemical organics), is used as a supple- 
mentary fuel with coal to produce steam for 
electric power, heating and cooling. Combus- 
tion plants in St. Louis, Nashville, Chicago 
and Pontiac are now in operation, with simi- 
lar plants under construction in Akron, Ohio, 
and Saugus, Massachusetts. 

The pyrolysis process (heating at high 
temperatures in the near absence of oxygen) 
converts organic wastes to clean gas or oil of 
low BTU value, and char, a solid fuel. The 
Union Carbide Purox system in Charleston 
West Virginia, produces gas. Garrett Research 
and Development Company in San Diego uses 
organic wastes to produce oil and gas, and 
Monsanto’s Landgard system under construc- 
tion in Baltimore will produce gas. 

Anaerobic digestion is the bacterial de- 
composition of organic material in the ab- 
sence of air to produce methane gas. Meth- 
ane from sewage is being produced in small 
quantities in Chicago, Philadephia and Los 
Angeles to help fuel their sewage treatment 
plants. In Colorado, methane gas from cow 
manure at Montfort’s cattle feed lot opera- 
tion will be channeled into the Bio Gas Com- 
pany pipeline. Large-scale commercial pro- 
duction of methane from solid wastes, sew- 
age and plant materials is being further re- 
searched. 

Methanol (wood alcohol) is a liquid that 
can be converted directly from urban solid 
waste. It is usable for home heating and 
power plants and, when added to gasoline, 
increases fuel economy and decreases emis- 
sions. 

Hydrogenation is considered to be a prom- 
ising method of conversion. The Bureau of 
Mines’ Pittsburgh Energy Research Center 
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converts celiulose from urban, animal and 
wood industry waste to produce a low sul- 
phur oil and char. 

Biomass, or photosynthetic production, 
may be an Idea for the future, Photosynthesis 
is the natural conversion of solar energy 
into plant materials. Production of “energy 
crops” (trees, grasses, algae and other water 
plants) on suitable land and water areas 
is being studied for conversion to useful fuel 
and heat energy. However, planning must be 
done to insure that biomass cultivation does 
not compete with land needed for food pro- 
duction. 


NEW ATTITUDES AND ISSUES 
What can citizens do? 


Dispel myths that solar energy develop- 
ment is exotic, far off, prohibitively expen- 
sive and limited in application. 

Visit solar demonstration projects. 

(Write Concern for lists of solar demon- 
stration projects, available solar equipment 
and architects working with solar energy.) 

Encourage public officials to support solar 
energy development. 

Discuss, within your own organization, 
what your community can do to conserve 
energy and apply solar technologies. Invite 
architects, planners, city officiais, business 
representatives and the press to your meet- 
ings. 

. What can government do? 

Priorities should be re-examined by the 
Federal Energy Budget for Research and De- 
velopment for fiscal year 1976 nuclear fis- 
sion accounts for $724.7 million and solar 
energy only $50 million. 

Additional funding for solar development 
is needed. NSF has requested accelerated 
funding for its 5-year solar program. Public 
support for this program is vital, 

Incentive programs should be established 
for industry, to enable early marketing of 
available equipment. 

Incentive programs for homeowners to In- 
yest in solar equipment should be encour- 
aged. Indiana has passed legislation permit- 
ting tax deductions for home installation of 
solar heating and cooling systems. 

New Ways of Thinking 

Life Cycle Costing: The initial investment 
in solar heating and cooling equipment is 
going to be higher than conventional equip- 
ment, but long-range operating costs will be 
less. 

Sun Rights: A building or complex with 
solar installations should be entitled by law 
to a continuous right to the sun’s energy, 
free from interference. 

Energy Mix: Different geographical regions 
lend themselves to the use of more than one 
power source. In the northwestern states, 
for example, a central utility grid could re- 
ceive power from wind, geothermal and fos- 
sil fuels when necessary. Similarly, a home 
can combine solar collectors, a wind gen- 
erator, and a “digester” for waste recycling. 

CONCLUSION 


In order to bridge the gap between our 
present energy crisis and the future com- 
mercial development of solar energy, we must 
institute a national program of energy con- 
servation. Reducing energy demand is a ne- 
cessity, not only to buy time for clear energy, 
but to save and stretch our dwindling re- 
sources, 

By the turn of the century, solar energy 
could be supplying a significant part of our 
energy needs, according to a report prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Alfred J. Eggers, 
Jr., Assistant Director for Research Applica- 
tions at NSF. The report says, “Through 
widespread application of (solar) technolo- 
gies it is estimated that 10 to 30% of the Na- 
tion's required BTU’s can be provided by 
solar energy by the year 2000 and as much as 
60% by the year 2020.” 
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PROGRAM PLAN FOR SoLAR HEATING AND 
COOLING DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM (REsI- 
DENTIAL DWELLINGS) 


(Prepared by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration) 


FOREWORD 


The Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstra- 
tion Act of 1974 (the Act), enacted by Con- 
gress and signed by the President on Septem- 
ber 3, 1974, declares that it is the “policy of 
the United States and the purpose of this 
Act to provide for the demonstration within 
a three-year period of the practical use of 
solar heating technology, and to provide for 
the development and demonstration within 
a five-year period of the practical use of com- 
bined heating and cooling technology.” 

The Act authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) and the Admin- 
istrater of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) to prepare a 
comprehensive plan for the conduct of the 
development and demonstration activities 
called for under the residential portion of 
the Act (Sections 5 and 6), The Act requires 
that this comprehensive plan be transmitted 
to the President and to each House of Con- 
gress within 120 days after the date of the 
enactment of the Act, This document com- 
plies with that requirement of the Act. 
Although not required by the Act a separate 
program plan entitled “Development and 
Demonstration of Solar Heating and Com- 
bined Solar Heating and Cooling Systems for 
Commercial Applications” is being prepared 
by NASA for the activities required by Sec- 
tion 9 of the Act. 

This Program Plan has been prepared by 
HUD and NASA, in consultation with the 
National Bureau of Standards (NBS), the 
Department of Defense (DOD), and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF), to fulfill 
the requirements of the Act. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. The energy problem 


Responsible government agencies and the 
general public, are aware of the seriousness 
of the energy problem. To date, fossil fuels 
have been the primary source of our energy 
since they have been suffictently available 
and low in cost. Recent events, however, have 
driven the cost of fuels upward and raised 
serious questions as to their long-term avail- 
ability. At present, a scarcity of clean fuels 
for energy and a dependency on foreign 
countries for petroleum creates inflationary 
pressures, a reduction in economic power, 
and hardships upon citizens. The future 
health and welfare of all mankind depends 
upon an adequate supply of energy. There- 
fore, efforts to obtain adequate supplies of 
energy from other sources arè absolute man- 
datory and must be fully and expeditiously 
investigated. 

B. Solar energy 


Great attention is now being given to the 
use of solar energy to help meet the nation’s 
needs. The sun is an abundant and available 
source of pollution-free energy that can be 
collected and used to both heat and cool 
many of the buildings in the nation. Dur- 
ing most of the days of the year, over twice 
as much energy from sunshine falls on the 
roof of a single family dwelling as required 
for heating or cooling. The widespread use 
of energy from the sun would have a sig- 
nificant effect on the nation’s fuel reserves 
since currently approximately 20 percent of 
our nation’s conventional fuel energy is used 
for heating water and for space heating and 
cooling of buildings.’ 


1 Based on “Solar Heating and Cooling of 
Buildings (Phase 0) Studies” prepared under 
the direction of the National Science Foun- 
dation. 
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Studies have been made, and experimental 
solar heating and cooling systems have been 
built, for many years. To date, efforts to use 
solar energy have had varying degrees of suc- 
cess; however, the basic technology is at 
hand, and the principles have been demon- 
strated. Solar hot water systems are in con- 
mercial use in Australia, Japan, Israel, the 
USSR, and to a limited extent in the United 
States. Solar collectors can readily heat water 
or other fluids to temperatures more than 
adequate for residential spaceheating or hot 
water requirements. Several working demon- 
stration systems haye been built in the 
United States using current technology. 
Based on extensive studies of these systems 
and of current technology, it is apparent 
that reliable, commercially practical solar 
heating and, to a lesser extent, combined 
beating and cooling systems are achievable. 

Solar heating and combined heating and 
cooling systems can become competitive with 
conventional heating and cooling systems 
when the equipment, operation, mainte- 
nance, snd power costs are similar to or lower 
than those of conyentional systems, when 
evaluated with respect to their life cycle 
costs. Left to the free market and without 
government assistance, this could be ex- 
pected to take place around the year 2000.* 
To shorten the time span required to achieve 
widespread use of solar heating and com- 
bined solar heating and cooling systems, the 
Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration 
Act of 1974 was enacted by Congress and 
signed into law by the President on Sep- 
tember 3, 1974. 


C. Definition of terms 


The terms used throughout this Program 
Plan are defined below to promote under- 
standing of their use within the plan. Defi- 
nitions 1 through 3 are from Section 3 of 
the Act and are repeated here to aid the 
reader. 

1. Solar Heating—The use of solar energy 
to meet such portion of the total heating 
needs of such building (including hot 
water), or such portion of the needs of such 
building for hot water (where its remain- 
ing heating needs are met by other methods}, 
as may be required under performance cri- 
teria prescribed by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development utilizing the serv- 
ices of the Director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, and in consultation with the 
Director of the National Science Foundation, 
and the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration.” 

2. Solar Heating and Cooling, and Com- 
bined Solar Heating and Cooling—‘The use 
of solar energy to provide both such portion 
of the total heating needs of such building 
(including hot water) and such portion of 
the total cooling needs of such building, or 
such portion of the needs of such building 
for hot water (where its remaining heating 
needs are met by other methods) and such 
portion of the total cooling needs of a build- 
ing, as may be required under performance 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Deyelopment utilizing the 
services of the Director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, and in consultation with 
the Director of the National Science Foun- 
dation, and the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and such term Includes cooling by 
means of nocturnal heat radiation, by evapo- 
ration, or by other methods of meeting 
peakload energy requirements at nonpeak- 
load times.” 

3. Residential Dwelling—‘Previously oc- 
cupied and new single family and multi- 
family dwellings, and publicly assisted hous- 
ing owned by a private sponsor or a State 


# Ibid, 
3 Ibid. 
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or local housing authority not covered by 
Section 17,” of the Act. 

4. Integral System—A dwelling design into 
which a solar heating or combined solar 
heating and cooling system has been inte- 
grated into the building. 

5. System—The complete assembly neces- 
sary to supply heating or combined heating 
and cooling to the dwelling in which it is in- 
stalled. 

6. Subsystem—One of the several major 
elements of a solar heating or combined 
heating and cooling system, such as collec- 
tors, thermal storage devices, heaters, etc. 

7. Components—The lowest identifiable 
elements of a solar heating or heating and 
cooling subsystem, such as valves, piping, 
controls, containers, etc. 

8. The Act—The Solar Heating and Cooling 
Demonstration Act of 1974. 

9. NASA Program Manager—The individ- 
ual assigned responsibility by NASA for over- 
all program direction and interagency coor- 
dination for that agency's efforts on the Solar 
Heating and Cooling Demonstration Program. 

10. Lead Center—The NASA Center as- 
signed the primary authority for implemen- 
tation of program activities pertaining to 
NASA’s responsibilities under the Act. 

Ii. Program Manager—The individual as- 

signed by NASA at the Lead Center and the 
individual assigned by HUD to manage the 
Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration 
Program. 
IZ. Executive Steering Committee—A com- 
mittee that will be established to facilitate 
interagency coordination. , NASA, DOD, 
GSA, NBS, and NSF will represented. 

13. Advisory Group—A group representing 
private organizations and institutions. The 
group will provide technical expertise and 
eonsultation and will serve as a vehicle for 
disseminating information to the private 
sector. 

Tt, SOLAR HEATING AND COOLING DEMONSTRATION 
ACT OF 1974 


A. Policy 


The Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstra- 
tion Act of 1974 as enacted by Congress and 
signed by the President declares that it is the 
“policy of the United States and the pur- 
pose of this Act to provide for the demon- 
stration within a three-year period of the 
practical use of solar heating technology, and 
to provide for the development and demon- 
stration within a five-year period of the prac- 
tical use of combined heating and cooling 
technology.” 

The Solar Heating and Cooling Demon- 
stration Program will be implemented in ac- 
cordance with the goals and objectives of a 
national energy policy. 

B. Congressional Findings 

The policy described above was based upon 
the following findings of Congress as stated 
in the Act: 

1. The current imbalance between sup- 
ply and demand for fuels and energy is 
likely to persist for some time; 

2. The early demonstration of the fea- 
sibility of using solar energy for the heating 
and cooling of buildings could help to relieve 
the demand upon present fuel and energy 
supplies; 

3. The for solar heating are 
close to the point of commercial application 
in the United States; 

4. The technologies for combined solar 
heating and cooling still require research, 
development, testing and demonstration, but 
no insoluble technical problem is now fore- 
seen in achieving commercial use of such 
technologies; 

5. The early development and export of 
viable solar heating equipment and com- 
bined solar heating and cooling equipment, 
consistent with the established pre-eminence 
of the United States in the field of high 
technology products, can make a valuable 
contribution to our balance of trade; 
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6. The widespread use of solar energy in 
place of conventional methods for the heat- 
ing and cooling of buildings would have a 
significantly beneficial effect upon the en- 
vironment; 

7. The mass production and use of solar 
heating and cooling equipment will help 
to eliminate the dependence of the United 
States upon foreign energy sources and pro- 
mote the national defense; 

8. The widespread Introduction of low-cost 
solar energy will be beneficial to consumers 
im a period of rapidly rising fuel cost; 

9. Innovation and creativity in the de- 
velopment of solar heating and combined 
solar heating and cooling components and 
systems can be fostered through encouraging 
direct contact between the manufacturers 
of such systems and the architects, engineers, 
developers, contractors, and other persons 
interested in stalling such systems in build- 


10. Evaluation of the performance and 
reliability of solar heating and combined 
solar heating and cooling technologies can be 
expedited by testing under carefully con- 
trolled conditions; and 

11. Commercial application of solar heating 
and combined solar heating and cooling tech- 
nologies can be expedited by early com- 
mercia] demonstration under practical condi- 
tions, 

C. Goal and Objectives 

The goel of this Act is to assist, by gov- 
ernment action, the development of a viable 
and continuing solar heating and combined 
heating and cooling industry within the 
United States. To relieve the demand upon 
present fuel supplies, a marketable product 
must be developed and demonstrated such 
that Industry can profitably promote and 
provide that product. This gos! infers suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the following 
objectives: 

1. Develop and demonstrate economically 
and technically viable systems for heating 
water, and for heating and combined heating 
and cooling of buildings. 

2. Stimulate the market demand for solar 
heated, and heated and cooled buildings. 

3. Stimulate the productive capacity of 
industry to deliver products and services to 
builders, developers, contractors, snd other 
potential users of solar heating or combined 
heating and cooling systems. 

4. Stimulate the exchange of information 
and data between all interested parties in- 
cluding industry,. consumers, government, 
and design professionals. 

5. Identify and address the institutional 
constraints that. may impact installation and 
acceptance of systems. 

6. Identify, and address the social and en- 
vironmental constraints affecting the de- 
velopment and use of systems. 

7. Identify and address the consumer 
acceptance requirements that will be placed 
on solar heated or cooled dwellings. 

Ut, INVOLVEMENTS 


Organizationsl elements that will be tn- 
volved im the creation of a continuing solar 
heating and cooling industry include the 
following. The level of their involvements is 
discussed later in the plan. 

1. Professional societies—The professional 
societies will become involved through ex- 
change of information in formal meetings 
and as members of the Advisory Group. 

2. Regulatory agencies—Federa!, state, and 
local regulatory agencies will become in- 
volved In modifying bulding codes, regula- 
tions, and Heensing as a result of the demon- 
stration programs. 

3. Financial and legal Institutions includ- 
ing FHA and VA—These institutions will be 
involved when assistance is needed in financ- 
ing and insuring the construction of a new 
structure or modifying an existing one. 

4. Government agencies—Federal, state, 
and local agencies will be given the tools to 
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consider changes in legislation and special 
tax incentives to encourage the use of solar 
heating and combined heating and cooling 
systems, if this is shown to be necessary by 
the program. 

5. Utilities—Electrical, water, and gas 
utilities will be involved im the total pro- 
gram design and implementation modes to 
determine possible future relationships. 

6. Contractors, builders, architects, and 
engineers—These groups will be involved in 
designing and building new structures that 
use solar heating and combined heating and 
cooling systems, and modifying existing 
structures for installing these systems. 

7. Building trades—The building trades 
must become familiar with the new require- 
ments of installation, operation, and main- 
tenance. 

8. Sales and service companies—Distribu- 
tors and repairmen will be involved at the 
local level to support the needs of the mar- 
ket. This includes furnishing and repair of 
components, subsystems, and systems. 

9. Industry—Industrial firms and mamu- 
facturers will be involved im all phases of 
the program from design and development 
to final sales and maintenance. 

10. Consumers—The consumer's needs and 
desires must be factored into the design and 
implementation of the program and all its 
elements. 

IV. IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 
A. General 


The implementation plan described In this 
section is structured to accomplish the stated 
goal and objectives of the Act and takes into 
account the major involvements discussed 
îm the preceding section. Included are the 
approach to carrying out the program, the 
arrangements for the management of the 
program, a summary schedule, and the re- 
sources required. Figure 1 fs a logic flow 
diagram for the program and Figure 2 is a 
summary schedule of major events and 
activities, 

The Basic philosophy of the program, as 
described in the objectives of the Act, fs that 
a partnership of industry and government 
is necessary to insure a viable, on-going solar 
heating and combined heating and cooling 
industry. The industry role is the develop- 
ment, production, marketing and mainte- 
nance of solar heating and combined heating 
and cooling systems, and the government's 
responsibility is that of assisting industry by 
“clearing the way” for the introduction and 
widespread use of the technology. 

The p essentially will consist of six 
major activities: (1) program requirements 
and system analyses; (2) cost and economic 
analyses; (3) solar heating and combined 
heating and cooling systems development and 
procurement; (4) dwelling design, construc- 
tion, and solar heating and combined heat- 
ing and system integration; (5) 
demonstration; and (6) data dissemination. 
Each of these activities is discussed in detail 
in subsection ©. 

E. Residential Solar Heating and Cooling 

Systems 

There are several different types of systems 
that accomplish heating and combined heat- 
ing and cooling functions utilizing solar 
thermal energy as the prime energy source. 
Numerous demonstration and test facilities 
have been or are being constructed and op- 
erated with different kinds of solar collectors, 
thermal storage systems, heat actuated air 
conditioners, space and hot water heaters, 
and energy transport mediums. Table I it- 
lustrates some examples of the various sub- 
systems presently available for consideration. 

Figure 3 shows an artist's concept of a 
possible optimized package that could be 
installed in the same manner as present- 
day conventional heating and cooling sys- 
tems. Such a system would be compatibie 
with all current industry operations from the 
stendpoint of manufacturing, qualify inspec- 
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tion, shipping, stocking, installation, and 
repair/maintenance. The system would be 
amenable to performance diagnosis/analysis 
consistent with the latest industrial proce- 
dures; e.g, a “plug-in” technique for fac- 
tory acceptance and for troubleshooting in 
the field. 
C. Development 

The development and procurement of the 
solar heating and combined heating and cool- 
ing systems and subsystems have been 
planned to meet the goal and objectives of 
the Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration 
Act. 

Taste 1—Various Types of Subsystems 


Solar collector: 
Conventional flat plate with black paint. 
Conventional flat plate with special ab- 
sorptive coating. 
Vacuum flat plate. 
Tubular. 
Direct water exposure, 
Day heat. 
Night cool. 
Other. 
Thermal storage: 
Pressurized hot water. 
Unpressurized hot water. 
Rock or other solid materials 
Waxes or phase change materials (melt- 
ing). 
Other. 
Heat actuated air conditioner: 
Absorption cycles (servel). 
Rankine cycle (steam). 
Stirling cycle. 
Dessicant cycle (air-drying) 
Other, 
Space heater: 
Air duct hot water heat exchanger. 
Wall/floor mounted hot water heat ex- 
changer. 
Direct air heat exchange with solid stor- 
age material. 
Other. 
Energy transport medium: 
Water, 
Water mixture. 
Air. 
Other. 
Auxiliary energy for heating/cooling: 
G 


as. 
Electricity. 
Oil, 


Other. 

It has been recognized that solar heat- 
ing and combined heating and cooling hard- 
ware is presently being given attention with- 
in industry and is at various levels of design 
maturity. This encouraging factor has been 
considered in the development and demon- 
stration planning. In an infant technology 
something can appear feasible and desirable 
from a conceptual standpoint but may re- 
quire significant design, development, and 
testing efforts to prove acceptable and eco- 
nomically viable for widespread public use. 
This plan considers these factors and is based 
on an approach that incorporates considera- 
tion and evaluation of the applicable research 
and technology efforts, existing state-of-the- 
art systems and subsystems, development of 
systems and subsystems, and integral system 
design, and then properly phases these ac- 
tivities to meet the program milestones. 

1. Program Requirements and Systems 
Analyses. The program level requirements are 
essentially the same as the program objec- 
tives established by the Act and delineated 
in Section ILC. 

Detailed implementation plans, perform- 
ance requirements, and design criteria for 
the systems, subsystems, and components will 
be determined from systems analyses, Ex- 
tensive use will be made of the results from 
the systems analyses and proof-of-concept 
experiments performed by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation in their “Solar Heating and 
Cooling of Buildings (Phase O) Studies.” 
These studies define technical, societal, and 
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environmental barriers in the way of com- 
mercial acceptance of the use of solar energy 
for heating and cooling buildings. The re- 
sults of these analyses, studies, and experi- 
ments will be used as an aid in the prepara- 
tion of Requests for Proposals and State- 
ments of Work to be issued to industry. The 
NSF will conduct a program of applied re- 
search relevant to the Solar Heating and 
Cooling Demonstration Program. NASA will 
maintain close coordination with NSF to 
assure that all results from the NSF program 
of applied research that are relevant to solar 
heating and cooling applications are in- 
corporated to the maximum extent into the 
development and demonstration programs. 
NASA and NSF will coordinate their activi- 
ties to minimize duplication of effort. 

Some potential constraints that will be 
investigated by the participating agencies 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

a. The Availability oj Technology at a 
Cost that Will Allow the Widespread Use 
of Solar Heating and Cooling. The arrange- 
ment of efforts and the time frame under 
which they are accomplished will allow the 
industry the maximum participation pos- 
sible within the limits of the program. The 
various types of procurements as well as a 
cycled approach on the available systems 
procurement are designed to attract a broad 
spectrum of industry into the demonstration 
program. 

In concert with the NSF applied research 
program, NASA will continue its in-house 
research, development, testing, and value 
engineering of components for solar heating 
and combined heating and cooling systems. 
The results of this work will be available 
to supplement industriel development ef- 
forts. In addition, NASA will contract for a 
planned and scheduled development pro- 
gram with system development contrac- 
tor(s) to develop a series of highly integrated 
systems. It is expected, that the results of 
this integrated systems development will be 
available at the latter stages of the program 
and will advance the state-of-the-art to the 
extent that attractive prepackaged systems 
can be economically produced and marketed. 

b. The Ability of Industry to Supply and 
Maintain Integrated Subsystems to Meet the 
Expected Demand jor Solar Heated and 
Cooled Buildings. The government will not 
attempt to restructure the methods by which 
industry does business, but will cooperate 
with industry needs in accomplishing the 
goals of the program and will encourage the 
development of free production and market- 
ing so that the consumer market can deter- 
mine what final organization the industry 
should take. 

To accomplish the necessary flexibility, the 
government agencies plan to work closely 
with the professional societies and industry 
trade associations to make sure the tech- 
nology and know-how developed under this 
program transfers readily between govern- 
ment and industry. It Is expected that these 
organizations will be involved in all phases 
of the program implementation with special 
emphasis on the process of evaluation of 
systems and integration of subsystems. 

Maintenance data and manuals will be 
made available through the information dis- 
semination program to assist the industry 
and consumer in system maintenance and 
operation. 

c. The Availability of Appropriate Data to 
Determine the Requirements for Solar Heat- 
ing and Combined Heating and Cooling Sys- 
tems. Data must be made availability to 
designers, manufacturers, and regulatory 
agencies to enable them to perform their 
functions in a continuing industry. Types 
of necessary data range from the basic cli- 
matic conditions to system design that are 
functionally and aesthetically acceptable in 
various geographic regions. 

One of the earliest contracts to be 
awarded under this program is the contract 
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for defining the detailed data that must be 
obtained from the demonstrations. Using 
this as a base, with other inputs as ex- 
plained below, the sites and building types 
will be selected. 

Selected data generated as a result of the 
program will be fed into the data bank and 
disseminated widely. In addition, manuals 
of acceptable practices will be issued as 
necessary. In this way, the professionals in 
the field of solar energy will become more 
knowledgeable of the changing state-of- 
the-art. 

d. The Ability of Building Codes to Ac- 
cept the Technology. No strong data exist 
that indicate that building codes are an 
existing or potential constraint to the use 
of solar energy. However, a problem may lie 
in the ability of the building official to 
evaluate and accept solar heating and com- 
bined heating and cooling systems as being 
capable of meeting temperature control re- 
quirements. Sites will be selected that in- 
clude various types of building codes as 
illustrated below: 

(1) State wide code—The state promul- 
gates the code and standards, and they are 
administered at the local level. The local 
level can be a county or a city. 

(2) Model code—Many localities through- 
out the country adopt and administer one 
of the four model building codes. The codes 
are prepared by the model code organization 
and promulgated at the state, local, or com- 
munity level. The model code is adminis- 
tered at the local level. 

(3) Model code with variations—Many 
localities make changes to the model codes 
by virtue of local preference and thereby 
add or subtract various requirements. 

(4) Local code—This type of code is usu- 
ally found in the larger cities or counties 
and consists of provisions that are developed 
by the local building official. 

(5) No building code—Some rural and 
unincorporated areas of the country still 
have no formal building code and very little 
enforcement. 

By working with each type of code, an 
attempt will be made to identify and over- 
come any administrative constraints that 
may exist. The demonstration program will 
be used as a vehicle to expose the local 
building official to the workings of the solar 
energy systems. In this way he will begin 
gaining the necessary experience for ac- 
ceptance. 

e. The Willingness of Financial Institu- 
tions to Provide Long Term Mortgages for 
Solar Heated and Cooled Buildings and the 
Willingness of Private and Government In- 
stitutions to Insure these Mortgages. It is the 
objectives of this program to involve the 
broadest possible spectrum of financial in- 
stitutions in the financing of the buildings 
to be constructed. In order for the use of 
solar energy to have long term success, the 
financial community must be willing to loan 
money on buildings that incorporate solar 
energy as a primary heating and combined 
heating and cooling source. 

At this time, it is clear that a solar heated 
and cooled building will have a higher first 
cost than a more conventional building uti- 
lizing conventional heating and cooling. In 
order for the financial institutions to agree 
to finance these higher costs, underwriting 
standards must be evaluated and changed. 

The mechanism of FHA mortgage insur- 
ance will also be used on some units to test 
its ability to accept the solar heating and 
cooling concepts. 

f. The Ability of Local Governments to 
Zone Property so as not to Interfere with 
“Sun Rights” and the Possibility of the Gov- 
ernment Having to Administer New Land Use 
Patterns. In many instances local govern- 
ment, willingly or unwillingly, causes con- 
straints to the introduction of new ideas. 
Some of the constraints are in the areas of 
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building codes, as explained above, and others 
He in the local zoning authority. The site 
selection for the demonstrations will attempt 
to take Into account the various types of 
local governments, 

g. The Acceptance by Building Trades of 
the Technology and the possibility of New 
Jurisdictional Approaches to Traditional 
Butiding Practices. The localities around the 
country are very mixed with relation to 
open versus union shop construction for 
residences and commercial l Ac- 
ceptance by building trades is critical to the 
success of solar heating and cooling of build- 
ings. 

h. Consumer Acceptance of the Designs 
and Functioning of a Solar Heated and/or 
Combined Soler Heat and Cooled Building. A 
key factor to ultimate success of any new 
concept is whether the consumer will ac- 
cept and ultimately use the idea. 

There are a number of factors which must 
be evaluated to insure that the use of solar 
energy is successful. 

(1) Housiing and building design. The in- 
corporation of a collector into a house or a 
building may change the typical architec- 
tural designs that consumers have accepted 
over the years. Constant feedback between 
the designer and user ts necessary to insure 
that the designs selected do not vary from 
what will be accepted. 

(2) Ease of maintenance and repeir. As 
with any new product, the consumer may be 
very concerned as to the ease of maintenance. 
The availability of repair technicians and 
necessary parts may also be of strong con- 
cern. These factors will be considered as 
possible constraints and will be dealt with 
directly in the program. 

(3) First cost versus long term payout. 
Currently, solar heating and cooling in 
bulidings requires a higher investment to 
be made upon the imitial purchase of a 
building. Typically, buildings have been 
constructed with a first-cost orientation and 
as a result high initial costs to offset long 
term operating costs have not been accepted. 

(4) Safety and Reliability. Solar heating 
and cooling systems hardware must prove to 
be as safe as existing heating and cooling 
equipment. The consumer will also expect 
that the reliability will be at least equal to 
current systems. The performance standards 
established for the program and tested 
throughout the program duration will st- 
tempt to meet or exceed these requirements. 

The program will use the occupants and 
owners of the buildings being demonstrated 
as a data source to feed back to the indus- 
try the concerns of the users. An extensive 
program of consumer reaction is planned 
which will feed into the development process 
thus insuring, to the extent possible, that 
the user needs and preferences are satisfied. 

Other constraints will be identified as a 
direct result of attempting to have a solar 
heated and cooled house built in a number 
of localities. Many of these types of con- 
straints cannot be identified im advance and 
only appear when actual construction is im- 
minent or underway. With this identifica- 
tion and subsequent documentation, the 
program will be able to make the necessary 
recommendations to remove the inhibiting 
factors. 

2. Cost and Economie Analysis. The cost 
and economic analysis permeates all the 
areas mentioned im subsection IV.C.l. How- 
ever, because of its importance to the ulti- 
mate goal of producing economically viable 
systems, it is discussed separately. 

The purpose of the cost and economic anal- 
ysis is to obtain a comparison between so- 
Tar heating and combined heating and cool- 
ing concepts and conventional systems. An 
important part of the economics of solar 
heating and cooling systems is the life cycle 
cost. 
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Since the timing as well as the quantity 
of funds required is important, the life cy- 
cle costs will next be subjected to several 
economic analysis techniques to take into 
account such factors as geographical ło- 
cation and climate, building types, fuel 
prices, and projected escalation rates. 

The results of the cost and economic anal- 
ysis will be used as a guide to the design- 
er of the solar heating and combined heat- 
ing and cooling systems to assure the defi- 
nition and demonstration of the most cost 
effective systems. 

It is appropriate to mention that the con- 
servation, environmental issues, cost, and 
availability of fossil fuels may be significant 
factors in the acceptance and utilization of 
solar heating and combined heating and 
cooling systems. The advantages could ul- 
timately be more important than any cost 
benefits or sociological acceptance. 

3. Systems Development and Procurement. 
A three-part (Imtegral system, system, and 
subsystem) procurement and development/ 
procurement approach for the systems has 
been established. This approach will encour- 
age broad-based participation of tmdustry 
and will help insure that the results of the 
efforts to date are fully utilized. 

During the early stages, currently avail- 
able hardware will be procured, tested, and 
demonstrated as early as fs feastble. These 
early demonstrations will help determine the 
state-of-the-art of solar heating and com- 
bined heating and cooling systems and sub- 
systems; will obtain early involvement of 
those elements of the economy required to 
help create the market for the systems; and 
will provide data inputs relating to installa- 
tion, maintenance, and operations that can 
be incorporated into the development effort. 

The longer-range development effort and 
the procurement recycle provision are 
structured toward final accomplishment of 
the goal and objectives of the Act. While the 
basic technology for solar heating and com- 
bined solar heating and cooling is within 
the present state-of-the-art, there remain 
considerable efforts in translating this tech- 
nology into low cost, highly reliable, aesthe- 
tically acceptable systems for residential use. 
Factors to be considered In this effort will 
be: optimization of component and subsys- 
tem design, development, manufacturing and 
production capability, packaging for han- 
dling, and instalation effect on the struc- 
ture 


The three-part approach is described as 
follows. 

a. Integral System, The first part, which is 
primarily a near-term activity, consists of 
the procurement of integral systems. Sev- 
eral promising concepts will be selected, 
through open competition, from those pro- 
Posed. Contracts for each selected concept 
will be awarded. For each concept selected, 
one or more units will be fabricated, tested, 
and demonstrated. The near-term demon- 
Strations will provide data that cam he in- 
corporated into the long range development 
effort. 

b. System. Under the second part, solar 
heating and combined heating and cooling 
systems will be procured and developed/pro- 
cured separately from the dwellings. This 
procurement ap; will be structured 
such that both near-term (presently avail- 
able hardware) and the long range develop- 
ment program objectives can be realized. 
Potential contractors wilk be allowed to 
Propose: (1) presently available systems, (2) 
development of solar heating systems, (3) de- 
velopment of solar heating and cooling sys- 
tems, or (4) all of the previous. 

The presently available systema will be 
used in an early demonstration Im a man- 
ner similar to that described in 
a, above. The long-range development of the 
solar heating and solar heating and cooling 
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systems will incorporate the data from the 
early demonstrations as well as those tech- 
nical developments and other factors that 
achieve an optimized technical design and an 
economically marketable system. 

Subsystem and system hardware developers 
will be encouraged to combine their efforts 
in order to make viable systems available in 
the procurement recycle phase of the prc- 
gram. 


c. Subsystems. The third part relates to the 
procurement and development/procurement 
of the individual subsystems. This inciudes 
the collectors, thermal storage subsystem, 
cooling/ heating subsystem, and others. As in 
the case of systems, both presently existing 
components/subsystems and new develop- 
ments will be considered. This intensive 
component/subsystem development program 
will complement the system activities de- 
scribed in paragraphs a and b and will be 
directed toward engaging specialized com- 
mercial/industrial firms to concentrate on 
the design, development, and testing of 
selected components/subsystems as a parallel 
and independent effort to the systems devel- 
opment. The benefit of this effort will be 
independent development by firms with spe- 
cial capabilities to orient their efforts to 
provide a quality engineered product adapt- 
able to mass production techniques that are 
economically acceptable. This approach wiil 
provide the mechanism for entry into the 
field of solar heating and cooling of the small 
business suppliers and vendors and establish 
a continuing industry for manufacturing and 
marketing subsystems and components. The 
subsystem/component development program 
would also support the system development 
by making available to industry and systems 
developers a wide selection of subsystems/ 
components for consideration and compari- 
son. The most promising subsystems will be 
integrated into systems for demonstration 
purposes. 

The three-part approach couples both in- 
dustry and in-house NASA development and 
testing, and utilizes the basic research efforts 
of the National Science Foundation, This 
provides a program encompassing the widest 
possible industry and government participe- 
tion. It also provides early demonstrations 
of existing solar heating and cooling systems 
and allows the results to be incorporated Into 
the long range activities. This will accom- 
plish the objective of developing systems 
that are optimized technically and econom- 
ically. It will also assist im developing in- 
dustry standards for production components. 

4. Dwelling Design, Construction, and Sub- 
system Integration, The demonstration and 
evaluation of the solar heating and com- 
bimed heating and cooling systems will uti- 
lize selected building designs constructed in. 
a number of geographic regions throughout 
the United States. These hul designs, 
under the responsibility of HUD, will be 
selected on the basis of open competition 
and designed to meet the performance cri- 
teria prepared by the NBS. Developers/bulld- 
ers will be selected by HUD to construct the 
buildings in the different regions in suf- 
cient number to provide an adequate dem- 
onstration of the solar heating and combined 
heating and cooling systems. 

The building 


integral systems 


systems into 

budget limitations, high rise apartment units 
will not be included in the residential 
program. After the building sites have been 
selected a continuing coordination effort be- 
tween NASA and HUD will be maintained to 
assure a compatible interface between the 
construction of the building and the solar 
heating or combined solar heating and cool- 
ing system. NASA will and deliver the 
systems to the site and provide support es 
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requirea for installation by HUD through 
their building contractors. The installation 
activity will be an opportunity to involve the 
building trade, utilities, regulatory agencies, 
and lending and legal institutions and to 
identify any code and zoning regulation con- 
straints. In the case of an integral system, 
NASA will contract for the procurement and 
HUD will administer the contract during fab- 
rication and demonstration. 
D. DEMONSTRATION 

The successful demonstration of solar 
heating and combined heating and cooling 
systems is the major step im fulfilling the 
objectives of the Act. The demonstration 
program conducted by HUD will begin after 
installation of the system and continue for 
a period of 5 years. The demonstration and 
operation of the system will be used to evalu- 
ate the performance of the system, correlate 
actual performance with that predicted, and 
collect environmental data on the region and 
site. Since occupancy of the dwellings is ex- 
pected, data will be available to evaluate the 
effect of family living patterns on the sys- 
tem, especially the energy storage devices 
and auxiliary system usage. Also, during the 
demonstration, important data om the main- 
tenance and servicing of systems such as fre- 
quency of repair and spare parts usage will 
be collected. 

In addition to the technical evaluation, the 
demonstration will provide a means for ac- 
quainting the public with the operation of 
solar heating and combined heating and 
cooling systems that could lead to increased 
consumer acceptance. Occupants will be sur- 
veyed at appropriate intervals to determine 
their experiences and satisfaction with the 
demonstration systems. The types of data 
should include comfort, convenience, and 
neighborhood acceptance. Survey activities 
are to be designed to provide a minimum of 
interference to the occupants, but the sales 
contracts will provide specifically for coop- 
eration of the occupants in the demonstra- 
tion activity. 


E. DATA DISSEMINATION 


The Act provides for an extensive program 
of dissemination of information. This effort 
will begin early in the program so that the 
data dissemination method, storage, and 
clearinghouse system ean be defined. 

The effort needed wilk be to survey, iden- 
tify, and document existing literature and 
information in the following areas: 

1. Technical information on solar energy 
research, development, and applications, 


compatible with solar heating and combined 
heating and concepts. 

3. Physical and chemical properties of ma- 
terials required for solar heating and cooling 


systems. 

4. Climatic conditions in appropriate areas 
of the United States, including those areas 
where the demonstrations are to be located. 

5. Engineering performance of subsystems 
and components utilized im solar heating and 
combined heating and cooling systems. 

This information will be used as Input in 
the development of the Solar Heating and 
Cooling Information Data Bank. Consider- 
ation will be given to publishing one or more 
volumes of abstract information developed 
during this effort. 

Foliowing a review of the results of the 
literature survey and other information, ex- 
isting data bank information storage and 
retrieval procedures currently im use in vari- 
ous federal agencies will be reviewed; pos- 
sible modes of operation and potential de- 
mand for information from the data bank 
will be investigated; and a preliminary đe- 
sign for a data bank, for review and com- 

, user groups and po- 
tenfal sources of additional information, a 
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design for an operational data bank for im 
plementation by HUD will be provided. 

A system of interrogation and information 
response will be developed. It will meet the 
needs for information on solar energy re- 
search and applications of federal, state, and 
local governments; universities, colleges, and 
other nonprofit organizations; as well as in- 
dustry and private individuals and organi- 
zations. 

Significant information developed from the 
various steps of the demonstration program 
is to be published fr a form useful to re- 
search, Industrial, amd consumer organiza- 
tions interested In solar energy applications 
to buildings. Report preparation methods 
will vary depending upon the user and the 
type of information. Some reports may be 
written by outside contractors as part of 
their contract requirements; others will be 
developed by HUD, NASA, or other involved 
federal agencies. In general, reports will be 
published through the Government Printing 
Office. 

Professional or technical materials of sig- 
nificant imterest will be made available 
through conferences or seminars, conducted 
as part of scheduled professional or trade- 
associated meetings, or separately. Selection 
of topics and occasions will be made as the 
program progresses. 

F. PROCUREMENT STRATEGY 

Recognizing that one of the most impor- 
tant objectives of the Act is to create a con- 
tinuing, competitive industry for the mar- 
keting of solar heating and combined heating 
and cooling systems and subsystems, the pro- 
curement strategy for the program has been 
developed to: (1) maximize the participa- 
tion of industry, and (2) provide the neces- 
sary incentives to stimulate the industry to 
develop and market the systems. These 
considerations are discussed in the following 


Within the constraints of available fund- 
ing, it is planned that all procurement for 
systems and subsystems will involve mul- 
tiple contracts. This will not only involve a 
significant segment of the industry, but will 
also provide multiple system and subsystem 
designs. The selection of the contractors will 
be based on open competition. 

Through this procurement industry should 
be stimulated to continue expansion of their 
current plans and efforts for developing and 
marketing systems. Cost sharing arrange- 
ments with the contractors will be encour- 
aged to best combine the resources of both 
industry and the government in achieving 
effective results. 

To encourage independent developments 
and/or industry breakthroughs that may oc- 
cur during the initial phases of this program, 
a second procurement solicitation will be 
initiated for procurement for demonstration 
of systems co: of hardware that may 
be availabie at the time of initiation of the 
second cycle. 

1. Systems (NASA Procurements). Systems 
will be procured for demonstration at sites 
selected by HUD. These systems will come 
from two sources as described Below. 

a. Available Items. Integral systems and 
subsystems that can be procured and deliv- 
ered within a short time frame will be pro- 
cured for early testing and demonstration. 

b. Development. Multiple contracts will be 
awarded through open competition for the 
development of: (I) solar heating systems, 
(27 sofar heating and cooling systems, and 
(3) subsystems. These items will be used 
for testing and demonstration. Subsystems 
and components that have merit can enter 
the demonstration program in two ways. The 
government may purchase the equipment 
and install it in place of existing equipment 
on demonstration houses, or the subsystem 
developers can combime and submit their 
equipment as a system. 
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2. Dwelling Design and Construction 
(HUD Procurement). Designs that meet the 
performance criteria will be selected by HUD 
on the basis of open competition, Architects 
will be selected on their ability to design 
in the residential housing market and to deal 
with new or innovative concepts. Developers/ 
builders will be selected by HUD to construct 
the building in the different regions In suf- 
ficient numbers to provide an adequate dem- 
onstration of solar heating and combined 
heating and cooling systems. 

Builders will be selected on the basis of 
open competition, to execute the selected 
architectural designs. The architects and 
builders will work together in the prepara- 
tion of design eoncepts and will interface 
with the systems contractors to insure that 
the systems and the residential designs are 
compatible. 

3. Other Contracts. In addition to the 
mejor contracted activities described above, 
it is anticipated that small contracts will 
be awarded for special and specific efforts, 
The data generated under these contracts 
will be made available to the system, sub- 
system, and dwelling contractors and indus- 
try, government, and the general public. 

G. MANAGEMENT APPROACH 


The Solar Heating and Cooling Program 
is a multifaceted undertaking involving all 
levels of government, broad industrial and 
commercial participation, and private in- 
dividuals. At the federal government level, 
participants include HUD, NASA, DOD, GSA, 
NBS, and NSP. State and local governments, 
either directly or through representatives, 
will be involved in many areas. including 
those related to the economic, legal, and 
financial aspects of the program. Industrial 
firms and trade associations will be involved 
in the design and development phase of the 
program in addition to the commercial man- 
ufacturing and building aspects. The public 
is the ultimate user of the product. 

The management approach for the Solar 
Heating and Cooling Program has been devel- 
oped consistent with the responsibilities out- 
lined in the Solar Heating and Cooling Dem- 
onstration Act of 1974. HUD and NASA have 
the responsibility for accomplishing the pro- 
gram. The management approach and re- 
sponsibilities are summarized in Figure 4. 

In carrying out its responsibility, HUD will 
establish @ program: office with the Division 
of Building Technology and Safety, to be 
located in Washington, D:C. The program 
office will be staffed consistent. with the as- 
signed responsibilities and will utilize the 
HUD Field Offices as appropriate. 

The Office of Energy Programs, NASA 
Headquarters, will be the focal point for 
establishing overall policy agreements, pro- 
gram requirements, and guidelines and 
priorities with HUD. Within this office a NASA 
Program Manager will be designated to in- 
terface with other agencies and participants 
to imsure that NASA is effective and re- 
Sponsive to the requirements of the Solar 
Heating and Cooling Demonstration Act, For 

implementation, the Marshall Space 
Flight Center at Huntsville, Alabama, has 
been. assigned as the “Lead Center” for NASA, 
In this capacity the Lead Center Program 
Manager will manage the implementation of 
the program relating to NASA's responsi- 
bilities. The MSFC Program Manager will 
maintaim programmatic relationships with 
the NASA Progranmt Manager and will be the 
primary interface with HUD and other par- 
ticipating government agencies with respect 
to day-to-day activities. NASA resources, in- 
eluding other centers as appropriate, will be 
managed by the Lead Center in carrying out 
this program. 

t. Integrated Management. The policies 
that will guide the program will be estab- 
lished by the Secretary (HUD) amd the Ad- 
ministrator (NASA), or their designees, with 
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specific consultation provided by the Direc- 
tor, National Science Foundation, the Direc- 
tor, National Bureau of Standards, and the 
Secretary of Defense as specified in the Act. 
In addition, specific functions will include 
approval of the program plan and resolution 
of any agency-to-agency policy issues. 

The Act assigned lead responsibility for 
various activities to different agencies. Effec- 
tive management practices dictate the need 
for a mechanism for overall program guid- 
ance and assessment. To accomplish this, an 
Executive Steering Committee will be estab- 
lished with membership from HUD, NASA, 
DOD, GSA, NBS, and NSF. The purpose of 
this committee will be to formulate overall 
program guidelines, participate in major pro- 
gram reviews, and assess program progress 
relative to accomplishing the stated goal and 
objectives. This committee will be co-chaired 
by the HUD and NASA Program Managers. 
Although membership on the Executive 
Steering Committee reflects only those agen- 
cies indicated in the Act, it is recognized 
that other departments of the government 
may be included as appropriate. 
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This committee will meet periodically, 
with the meetings scheduled to coincide with 
the major joint program reviews. However, 
either co-chairman can call a meeting of the 
committee any time an appropriate subject 
warrants. 

Because of the complex interfaces of the 
Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration 
Program relative to the creation of new in- 
dustry, Advisory Groups will be established 
to assist the Program Managers, HUD, and 
NASA, These groups will be made up of rep- 
resentatives of professional associations; 
trade associations; manufacturing associa- 
tions; union organizations; builders asso- 
ciations; utilities; financial institutions; 
representatives of suppliers/distributors; 
regulatory agencies at the federal, state, and 
local levels; and conservation, environmen- 
tal, and consumer groups. The purpose of 
these groups will be to assist HUD and NASA 
on matters pertaining to industry involve- 
ment in the program at all levels such as 
code changes, union involvement, lending 
policies, tax incentives, and any other mat- 
ters relating to achieving the stated goal and 
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objectives of the program. The specific re- 
sponsibilities of the various government 
agencies are described below and identified 
in Table 2. 

a. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. HUD will be responsible for es- 
tablishing the performance criteria for the 
dwellings and systems; contracting for dwell- 
ing designs, dwellings, and installation; ob- 
serving and monitoring systems performance; 
evaluation of the systems data; and estab- 
lishing and operating a data bank. 

b. National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. NASA’s responsibility is for the 
development, testing, and procurement of 
solar heating systems and the research, de- 
velopment, testing, and procurement of so- 
lar heating and cooling systems based on per- 
formance criteria from HUD. 

c. National Bureau of Standards. NBS, un- 
der the direction of HUD, will assist in the 
preparation of the performance criteria for 
the system and dwellings. NBS will also pro- 
vide consultation in the building design, 
monitoring and evaluation, and data dissem- 
ination activities as requested by HUD. 


TABLE 2.—SOLAR HEATING AND COOLING DEMONSTRATION ACT OF 1974—AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES FOR RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS 


Element/agency HUD NASA NBS 


NSF GSA 


DOD Element/agency 


HUD NASA NBS 


E A eee a M A 
Program requirements and system 
analyses; 
Performance criteria.. 
e. ena et 
Regulations. 
Solar energy research 
Systems/subsystems: 
Technology assessment. ___....... 
Development_____.._-- = 
Procurement. 
Test and evaluation... 


c Building design, construction, 


stallation.......-.------- 
Demonstration: 
Test procedures. 


, and in- 


Li 


Monitoring and data collection... 


Data dissemination: 
Data bank 


dissemination. ___- 


Technology transfer and information 


Reports: 


Comprehensive_......___. 


iE 
Agency (independent submittals)... | 


1 Residential. 
2 Federal property. 


d. Department of Defense. The Act requires 
the Department of Defense to arrange for the 
installation of solar heating and combined 
solar heating and cooling units, procured by 
NASA, in a substantial number of residential 
dwellings on federal or federally administered 
property where the performance and opera- 
tion of such systems can be regularly and 
effectively obser@ed and monitored by desig- 
nated federal personnel, The DOD is required 
to coordinate their activities with HUD and 
NASA to assure that these solar units are 
installed in a substantial number of geo- 
graphic areas under varying climatic condi- 
tions to constitute a realistic and effective 
demonstration. 

To discharge these responsibilities, DOD 
will provide HUD with a listing of candidate 
military residences to be constructed begin- 
ning in FY76 for the installation of solar 
heating or combined solar heating and cool- 
ing units. The final selection of DOD demon- 
stration sites will be made by HUD with the 
concurrence of DOD. DOD will provide NASA 
with general construction specifications for 
the selected residences. NASA will provide 
DOD with installation and performance spec- 
ifications at a time and in sufficient detail 
to permit final design and ward of the con- 
struction contract for the complete residence. 
NASA will procure the complete systems and 
assure their arrival at the construction site 
in an acceptable condition on a schedule 
agreed to by NASA, DOD, and HUD. DOD will 
provide HUD, for approval, a plan for ob- 
serving and monitoring the installation and 
operation of systems, including the pro- 
visioning of data. 

e. National Sctence Foundation. The NSF 
will conduct a program of applied research 
relevant to the requirements of the Solar 
Heating and Cooling Demonstration Program. 
The NSF activities to date and the planned 
activities will be closely coordinated with 
NASA and HUD to insure proper integration 


Legend: L=Lead responsibility; J=Joint responsibility; C=Consultation; U=Utilizing the 


services of; A=Apprise or keep informed; |=Independent efforts. 


and benefits to support the requirements of 
the Act. 

2. Management Reviews. Each of the pri- 
mary agencies, HUD and NASA, will hold 
regular internal reviews to assess the progress 
of their respective portion of the program. 
These will normally be held consistent with 
the schedules of the major milestones estab- 
lished for the program, 

For the review of major milestones and 
activities that impact inter-agency plans, 
joint reviews will be held periodically. These 
also will be scheduled around planned, major 
events in the program that provide a good 
measure of program progress. 

It is expected that the Executive Steering 
Committee will attend all the major inter- 
agency program reviews and some of the 
intra-agency reviews. 

Selected reviews will be held in which the 
Advisory Group will be invited to attend. 
These reviews will be oriented to give this 
group continuing insight into the progress 
of the program in its entirety with emphasis 
on the “user” problems. 

Periodic reviews will be held for the Secre- 
tary (HUD) and the Administrator (NASA) 
where matters affecting policies may be dis- 
cussed. Program reviews will be held to review 
the progress of the program prior to sub- 
mittal of the annual reports required by the 
Act. 

Special reviews will be conducted at appro- 
priate points to assess program status, make 
decisions, and provide redirection as neces- 
sary. The configurations currently being used 
will be evaluated for possible updating and 
new candidates will be evaluated for possible 
procurement to be included in the demon- 
stration program. 

3. Reports. Special emphasis will be placed 
on disseminating information to the widest 
practical extent. Periodic reports will be 
provided to all participants in the program. 

Yearly reports will be provided by each 


Agency to the President and to the Congress 
to provide a full and complete description 
of its activities (current and projected) un- 
der the Act, along with its recommendations 
for legislative, administrative, or other ac- 
tions to improve the programs under this 
Act or to achieve the objectives of the Act 
more promptly and effectively. 

HUD will submit an annual report to the 
President and the Congress which sum- 
marizes in appropriate detail all of the ac- 
tivities (current and projected) of the 
various federal offices and agencies having 
functions under this Act, with the objective 
of presenting a comprehensive overall view 
of the programs: 


H. RESOURCES 


The estimated development and demon- 
Stration funding and associated manpower 
required to carry out the solar heating and 
combined heating and cooling residential 
programs are summarized in this section of 
the plan. 

1. Funding. Based on the total authorized 
funds of $60 million, HUD and NASA have 
established preliminary funding allocations 
for their respective areas of responsibility. 
Funding requirements, revisions, and updates 
will be a continuing joint responsibility of 
HUD and NASA. Although prepared on a 
coordinated basis, individual HUD and 
NASA budgets will be submitted through 
appropriate channels as required’ for either 
direct or reimbursable funding. 

In FY75 HUD and NASA plan to use the 
transfer authority contained in the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Bill (H.R. 16900) to 
provide the necessary funding for develop- 
ment and demonstration. 

Funding for Research and Program Man- 
agement (R&PM) associated with NASA 
manpower and administrative operations and 
for Salaries and Expenses (S&E) associated 
with HUD manpower and administrative 
operations is not included in the $60 million 
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allocation and will be requested as direct 
appropriations or as reimbursable appropria- 
tions depending on future Administration 
decisions related to program responsibility. 

Approximately $40.6 million of the $60 
million authorized by the Act will be re- 
quired by NASA and HUD to develop and 
demonstrate solar heating and cooling sys- 
tems for the residential demonstration pro- 
gram. The remaining $19.4 million is esti- 
mated to be required for developing and 
demonstrating solar heating and cooling 
systems in commercial applications. 

NASA and HUD have made preliminary 
estimates of funding allocations based on 
existing program knowledge but without the 
benefit of firm proposals from industry. This 
allocation will be re-examined after receipt 
of industry proposals to ascertain the proper 
balance for allocation of funds between de- 
velopment and demonstration. The indus- 
try proposals will provide better insight into 
the state of technology development. This 
insight, along with an evaluation of the 
willingness and financial and techrical capa- 
bility of industry to undertake independent 
development, will permit the final allocation 
of funds as necessary to achieve this balance. 

In establishing funding allocations, em- 
phasis has been placed on providiag suffi- 
cient funds to cover three primary areas of 
concern: (1) development of technc!ogy, (2) 
demonstration of systems in buildings, and 
(3) identification of the institutional con- 
straints and gathering and providing data. 
The interrelationships between the three 
areas are such that the final allocation of 
program funds’ can only be made upon the 
completion of the review of the submissions 
from industry. 

2. Facilities. It is anticipated that no new 
major facilities are required by the govern- 
ment for implementation of the program. 
Minor alterations and modifications to ex- 
isting government facilities will be required 
to support the in-house component test pro- 
gram. Any new facilities required by the 
contractors are expected to be capitalized 
by them, 


[Selections from Mosaic—a magazine pub- 
lished by the National Science Founda- 
tion] 

SoLar-THERMAL: STOKING THE BOILERS WITH 

SUNSHINE 


Sunlight can be hot. Frying eggs on an 
automobile hood fn the Arizona noonday 
Sun leaves no doubt about that. But the 
technological path from the hood-cooked 
egg to one fried on a solar-powered electric 
stove in snowbound Maine is a long one. 

Not the least problem is that of choice— 
there are so many attractive alternatives to 
pursue in using the Sun's heat as a substi- 
tute for fossil fuel in a generator’s furnace. 
The situation is much like the early days 
of nuclear power when reactor concepts pro- 
liferated. Today, NSF's main task is select- 
ing the best solar-thermal powerplant con- 
cepts for further research and prototype 
development. 

Sixty years ago solar heat powered a 50- 
horsepower steam engine at Meadi, Egypt. 
Five parabolic trough reflectors, each 205 
feet long and 13 feet, 5 inches across, con- 
centrated sunlight on water pipes running 
down their middles. The low-pressure, low- 
temperature steam drove engines which 
pumped irrigation water. There have been no 
experiments of comparable size since. 

Solar power has not languished because we 
don’t know how to use it. There is no over- 
whelming technological barrier such as that 
existing in fusion power. Instead, the great- 
est. barriers have been relative cost and re- 
liability. Now the rising prices of fossil fuels 
encourage us to reconsider the use of the 
Sun’s rays to heat boilers. 


Modern solar-thermal powerplants will 
capitalize on precision Sun-following mirrors, 
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better heat-absorbing surfaces, plastic Fres- 
nel lenses, and other techniques that didn't 
exist for the 1913 Meadi powerplant. We are 
now ready to lay plans for constructing mega- 
watt-size solar-thermal powerplants and test 
them against conventional fossil-fuel plants 
in terms of economy, reliability, and life- 
time. 

There are two attractive avenues of deyel- 
opment. The first is to devote solar-thermal 
plants solely to the generation of power. The 
second is to reap. a combined harvest of elec- 
tricity and heat. 

In the first instance, only a fraction (less 
than one-third) of the energy in sunlight is 
put to use; the remainder is discarded. The 
second approach, the so-called “total energy” 
concept, is based on the eminently practical 
philosophy that if we are going to all the 
trouble of collecting sunlight, we should use 
as much of it as we can. One way gives simple 
powerplants optimized for the generation of 
electricity; the other uses sunlight more ef- 
fectively. Both have their advantages. 


FROM FLAT PLATE TO CENTRAL RECEIVER 


Sunlight is diffuse heat, so solar devices 
have to be large to capture a useful amount 
of it. Furthermore, the highest temperature 
concentrations come from directional collec- 
tors, and they must follow the Sun from 
sunrise to sunset. But the tilting of acres of 
solar collectors is not so simple, and some 
engineers opt for simple flat-plate collectors 
with selective coatings. Also, flat-plate col- 
lectors, because they aren't directional, con- 
tinue to work Fena A well on hazy or 
cloudy days. Selective cCatings absorb and 
retain sunlight, creating a kind of greenhouse 
effect in a thin surface layer. 

By trapping solar energy in this manner, 
flat’ plates with low concentration ratios can 
heat a working fiuid to about 400° F. But 400° 
F is low compared to the temperatures in 
fossil-fueled powerplants, which operate most 
efficiently with steam at close to 1,000° F. So 
one of the main disadvantages of fiat-plate 
collectors is that no readymade turbine 
techology exists for such low temperatures. 
Water is not a good working fluid in that 
temperature regime. Organics, such as Freon 
and toluene, have superior properties, but we 
have limited cperating experience with these 
working fluids in power-generating equip- 
ment. 

To get higher temperatures—about 600° 
F—we can bend flat plates into trough- 
shaped concentrators—like those at Meadi. 
The 600° F is still lower than steam temper- 
atures in fossil-fuel plants, but comparable 
to those in nuclear plants using pressurized 
water reactors. So steam turbines and asso- 
ciated machinery already exists for this oper- 
ating regime. In a NSF research project the 
University of Minnesota and Honeywell are 
developing troughs four feet across and eight 
feet long to focus sunlight on a water heat 
pipe covered with a selective coating of alu- 
minimum oxide. Neither heat pipes nor the 
coatings were available in 1913, and higher 
performance is expected than that obtained 
at Meadt. 

To boost steam temperatures to 1,000° F 
and beyond, further concentration of sun- 
light is necessary, and the fixed trough ap- 
proach is no longer adequate. Pointable, 
parabolic mirrors have been made on a 
small scale since antiquity (Archimedes sup- 
posedly set fire to a Roman fleet by using 
them). The biggest solar mirrors built to 
date are high in the Pyrenees, where the 
French have constructed two of them for 
metallurgical research furnaces, One of the 
collectors—an array of several hundred small 
mirrors—is 105 square yards in area and can 
generate temperatures in excess of 5,400° F. 
Although not designed for power generation, 
the French design resembles a solar power- 
plant concept being supported by NSF called 
the central receiver. 


The central receiver consists of hundreds 
of automatically pointed collectors distrib- 
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uted around a tower. Sunlight is focused on 
the top of the tower where heat is absorbed 
by a fluid and carried below to conversion 
machinery. A 500-megawatt design of this 
type, drawn up by the University of Houston 
and McDonnell-Douglas, would require s 
Square mile of reflectors and a tower 1,500 
feet high. Like the mile-long megalithic 
alignments of Brittany, such a powerplant 
would be a striking addition to the country- 
side, with concave metallized plastic petals 
replacing the crude stone menhirs of antiq- 
uity. 
A STRANGE COINCIDENCE 

New communities, new shopping centers, 
and new clusters of commercial buildings 
spring up constantly all over the United 
States. These activity centers customarily 
require 100 to 300 megawatts of energy for 
heating, lighting, air-conditioning, etc. The 
ratio between heat and electricity require- 
ments is about 7:1, a ratio essentially the 
same as that in the output of a solar-ther- 
mal powerplant. In other words, the outputs 
of solar-thermal powerplants are very well- 
matched to the power needs of these groups 
of buildings. 

This natural coincidence provides an ideal 
place to create a design that achieves re- 
markably high efficiencies in using the heat 
captured. Such a plan could be used only in 
newly constructed complexes, because this 
total-energy concept must dominate plan- 
ning. It would be prohibitive to install the 
underground ducts, pipes, and electrical 
cables leading from the central powerplant 
to all the outlying buildings as an after- 
thought. 

The fuel-saving potential of the solar 
total-energy approach is high. Excluding en- 
ergy uses by industry and for transportation, 
as much as 45 percent of the country’s en- 
ergy is consumed by communities and com- 
mercial activities that could be served by 
solar total-energy systems. 

HEATING AND COOLING oF Buttprnes: So's 
COMFORT PACKAGE 


In a few favored spots on the globe, Sun 
and weather combine to create a perpetual 
Eden. But elsewhere, where man can only 
aspire to Eden, he must collect and then 
burn fossil fuels for heating and cooling to 
balance the excesses or deficiencies of cli- 
mate. That seems a shame, because nearly 
everywhere the Sun provides enough energy 
to do much of the job. 

In sunny, temperate climes, the Sun can 
provide three-quarters of the heating and 
cooling needs of a 1,500-square-foot home 
using 600-800 square feet of the roof for a 
colector surface. If solar heating and cool- 
ing were built into all new homes and sin- 
gle-story commercial buildings in the United 
States between now and 2000, the Sun would 
meet 4.5 percent of the country’s overall 
energy needs. By the year 2020, it could be 8 
percent. These are significant savings and, 
most important, enough technology exists 
already to begin using solar heating and 
cooling. 

To do tt we would have to revise our 
methods for constructing buildings. The 
roof of the typical American home could 
be adapted to an excellent energy collector, 
even though it is now built for the opposite 
purpose: to exclude solar radiation. What we 
need is a controllable roof operated by a sort 
of demon who Tets heat in during cold 
weather and, when the days turn hot, directs 
the solar energy to an air-conditioner, 

MECHANIZING THE DEMON 


No demon, of course, is really needed, only 
an engine that uses solar heat to run an air- 
conditioner. There would also be pumps, 
valves, and a heat reservoir to ensure that 
roof-collected heat is available when and 
where it is needed and stored for later use 


when not needed. Solar heat could then be 
applied to both winter heating and summer 
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cooling, as well as providing hot water (the 
primary energy user in much of California 
and several other States). A conventional 
auxiliary heater would be used when the 
Sun and stored heat can’t provide enough 
energy, with the amount on climate and 
weather. 

This “solar system” general has three 
components not found in the conventional 
“comfort package”: 

A solar heat collector. This can be a heat- 
absorbing surface that transfers the heat 
to some fluid. 

A heat reservoir. This usually is a ther- 
mally insulated container in the basement 
filled with water or some other heat ab- 
sorbers. A reservoir may not be needed if 
some other backup energy system is used. 

A heat-operated air-conditioner. Anyone 
who has seen a refrigerator running off 
natural gas knows that there is no contra- 
diction here. Gas expansion and subsequent 
compression can cool. Absorption-type air- 
conditioners appear attractive for solar 
homes. (Under NSF grants groups at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, University of Florida, 
and Colorado State University are pursuing 
this prospect.) However, the air-condition- 
ing part of the system needs research to help 
select and improve on the best schemes from 
the many that have been suggested. 

Even though solar air-conditioning tech- 
nology lags heating technology a bit, it can 
now be applied to homes, schools, post of- 
fices, and other buildings on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Solar heating and cooling is a technology 
making the transition from the laboratory 
to practical reality. As World War I pro- 
pelled electronics and TV into prominence, 
energy shortages may do the same for solar 
power, There is, however, an added element 
that should speed the process up even more; 
the potential impact of innovation. Some 


good basic ideas could make solar energy, 
which is already looking good, even more 
competitive with other forms of energy. 


Recognizing this, NSF is supporting a wide 
range of research projects in “innovative 
technology,” promising ideas submitted by 
universities and industry. Understandably, 
some of these projects won't achieve their 
goals, because innovation can’t be guaran- 
teed; but other ideas may turn out well 
enough to accelerate the conversion to solar 
heating and cooling. 

In addition to fostering invention (with all 
its unforeseeable consequences), NSF is also 
attempting to move solar heating and cooling 
technology towards an industrially based, 
commercially rewarding enterprise. In three 
separate projects, TRW Systems, Westing- 
house, and General Electric have begun sys- 
tems studies that should lead to proof-of- 
concept experiments that will convert the 
nascent technology into hardware systems. 
These installations will then be evaluated in 
a real-world environment. In short, NSF 
wants to show that solar heating and cool- 
ing can be commercially viable. Eventually, 
NSF wants to show that solar heating and 
cooling can be commercially viable. Event- 
ually, NSF will turn this program over to 
mission-oriented Federal agencies, and it is 
expected that industry will ultimately find 
the business so rewarding that it will assume 
the burden completely. 

But before that day arrives, solar power 
must be sold as a desirable and economical 
technology. Among those special problems to 
be dealt with: 

Does the solar home look “too different” 
for the buyer? 


What will the effect of the new look be on 
property values? 


Will solar home designs meet building 
codes? 


How about insurance coverage for all that 
glass on the roof? 
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If millions of solar homes are built, what 
would be the impact on scarce raw ma- 
terials? 

The $135 billion building industry, home 
buyers, municipal governments, insurance 
companies, and a host of other interests 
await the answers. 


HEATING AND COOLING OF BUILDINGS: 
RIGHT UP AND TAKE A LOOK 


Ideally, solar heated and cooled buildings 
should be built that way from the beginning. 
The two dozen or so solar homes that have 
been built to date have been experimental. 
All have been different, and none has been 
a complete system. Understandably, builders 
and buyers are reluctant to embrace such an 
uncertain technology. Confidence and a good 
data base are both wanting. 

To create a more favorable climate for 
solar heating and cooling as quickly as pos- 
sible, NSF has retrofitted four schools in 
various parts of the country with solar heat- 
ing equipment, The advantages of this ap- 
proach are several; 

Retrofitting can be completed in a couple 
of months. 

A great deal of new data can be garnered 
quickly for the design of new buildings, 

If successful, thousands of similar struc- 
tures (shopping centers, warehouses, etc.) 
can be retrofitted quickly for a significant 
energy savings. 

The school projects are highly visible and 
will instill public confidence in the utility of 
solar energy. 

The schools and contractors are: 

Osseo, Minnesota; North View, 
High School: Honeywell, Inc. 

South Boston, Massachusetts; Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School, General Elec- 
trie Co. 

Warrenton, Virginia; Fauquier County 
Public High School, InterTechnology Corp. 

Baltimore, Maryland; Timonium Ele- 
mentary School, Aircraft Armaments, Inc. 

At two schools the collectors will be on 
the roofs; at the other two they will be on 
the ground nearby. The Sun won't supply all 
the heating needs, and the projects’ empha- 
sis is on amassing data (performance, reli- 
ability, costs) during the heating season. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN 


While the four retrofitted schools are geo- 
graphically dispersed, they don’t represent 
the whole spectrum of U.S. climatic condi- 
tions. NSF, therefore, has contracted with 
Honeywell, in Minneapolis, to build and op- 
erate a mobile solar laboratory to gather ad- 
ditional data and establish a reference base. 

One of the two trailers that make up the 
mobile laboratory is filled with solar heating 
and cooling test equipment plus a compre- 
hensive set of weather instrumentation. The 
second trailer is a mobile home, typical of 
the species except that it is heated and 
cooled by solar energy. (Hot water also comes 
from the Sun.) The heat is collected by 650 
feet of panels on the ground outside the 
trailers. In the winter Sun, water circulating 
at 11 gallons per minute can be heated to 
130° to 140° F, Part of that heat keeps the 
trailers warm during the day and supplies 
the hot water; the rest is stored for night- 
time use. 

During the winter and early spring of 1974, 
the mobile laboratory has been taking opera- 
tional data in different parts of the country 
with only the heating equipment installed. 
Later in the spring a lMthium-bromide, 
absorption-type air-conditioner will be in- 
stalled, and the laboratory will again make 
the rounds to test that portion of the 
equipment. 

As the mobile laboratory tours the coun- 
try, architects and building contractors will 
have the opportunity to see firsthand how 
solar heating and cooling systems work and 
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how they can be applied to future construc- 
tion. The second trailer, the “mobile home,” 
thus serves a double purpose: mobile solar 
home and roving classroom. 


A HOME IS NOT A HOUSE 


Popular as trailers are, they are not built 
like the houses and small commercial build- 
ings where the main impact of solar heating 
and cooling will be felt. Trailers have no 
basements for heat storage and no slanted 
roofs for permanent solar collectors. True 
solar houses are needed to test heating and 
cooling equipment under year-round cli- 
matic conditions. With NSF support two 
solar houses—complete with basement to 
roof with no retrofitting—have been con- 
structed. 

Solar One, already completed at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, actually goes beyond the 
solar heating and cooling concept. Here, NSF 
supported the solar photovoltaic cells that 
are mounted on its roof to convert part of 
the sunlight into electricity. Solar One is 
heated in part from hot water produced by 
the roof-top collectors, but air-conditioning 
comes from conventional electric air-condi- 
tioners, Great pains were taken in the design 
of Solar One to make the most of the inci- 
dent sunlight. Its south-facing, steeply 
slanting roof sets it apart from suburbia’s 
usual house, and its windows are rather nar- 
row to permit better thermal insulation, The 
basement burgeons with plumbing and ther- 
mal storage machinery. Nevertheless, one is 
quickly and easily “at home” in the house. 

The second solar house is being completed 
at Colorado State University, at Fort Collins 
There, both heating and air-conditioning are 
powered by the Sun. Cooling will be provid- 
ed by a lithium-bromide absorption-type 
air-conditioner previously tested at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. As usual, the collectors 
are roof-mounted, and water is the heat 
transfer fluid. The overall objective of this 
project is to design, build, and test a reliable, 
economical, integrated solar heating and 
cooling system. After final performance test- 
ing, NSF plans to use the house for testing 
components and systems being developed by 
other grantees and commercial manufac- 
turers. 


Sortar ENERGY BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIST OF 
COMPANIES 


Following is a list of books and articles, 
and commercial companies, which are fre- 
quently mentioned in solar energy literature, 
I have not seen all the books and articles 
listed, nor done business with the companies 
listed, so I am not specifically recommend- 
ing them, but merely providing the list for 
your information. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. Energy for Survival: The Alternative to 
Extinction, Wilson Clark, Anchor Press/ 
Doubleday. (Garden City, New York, 1974). 

2. The Coming Age of Solar Energy, Daniel 
S. Halacy, Harper & Row, 1973. 231 p. 

3. World Symposium on Applied Solar En- 
ergy; Proceedings, Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Menlo Park, California 94025, 1956. 

4. Your Engineered House, Rex Reed, J. P, 
Lippincott, 1964. 

5. Edmund Scientific Catalog No. 751, Ed- 
mund Scientific Company, Edscorp Building, 
Barrington, N.J, 08007. 

6. Solar Energy for Man, Brian Joseph 
Brinkworth, Compton Chamberlyne, Comp- 
ton Press, Ltd., 1972. 251 p. 

7. Direct Use of the Sun’s Energy, Farring- 
ton Daniels, Ballantine Books, New York. 
374 p. 

8. Solar House Heating, George O. G. Loft 
and Richard A. Tybout, “National Resources 
Journal,” Volume 10, April, 1970, pp. 268-326. 

9. Solar Energy in Developing Countries, 
Perspective and Prospects, Ad Hoc Advisory 
Panel on the Utilization of Solar Energy for 
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Developing Countries, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C., 1972. 85 p. 

10. Producing your Own Power, Edited by 
Carol Hupping Stoner, Rodale Press, Inc., 
Book Division, Emmaus, PA., 1974, 322 p. 

11. Solar Energy as a National Energy Re- 
source, NSF/NASA Solar Energy Panel, De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

12. Solar Energy, John Hoke, New York, F, 
Watts, 1968, 83 p. 

13, Elements of Energy Conversion, Charles 
R., Russell, Pergamon Press, Oxford, New 
York, pp. 242-271. 

14, Solar Energy: The Largest Resource, 
“Science” Volume 177, September 22, 1972, 
1088-1090. Allen L. Hammond. 

15. Is It Time for a New Look at Solar 
Energy?, “Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists,” 
Volume 27, no. 8, October 1971, pp 32-37, 
Aden B. Meinel and M. P. Meinel. 

16. Solar Energy and Shelter Design, Bruce 
Anderson, Available from author at Box 47, 
Harrisville, N.H. 03450. Deals with solar heat- 
ing and has a 12 page bibliography. 

17. Solar Energy Applications, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., 20 Acorn Park, Cambridge, MA 
02140. 

18. Solar Energy Handbook, 2nd Edition, 
FICOA, 2901 South Wentworth Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 53207. $7.50 postpaid. 


SOLAR ENERGY AND RELATED COMPANIES 


ASG Industries, P.O. Box 929, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 37622. 

Beutel’s Solar Heater Company, 1527 North 
Miami Avenue, Miami, Florida 31136. 

Dynatherm Corporation, Marble Court Off 
Industry Lane, Cockeysville, Md. 21030. 

Energex Corporation, 5115 Industrial Road, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89118. 

Fred Rice Productions, Inc. 
Avenue, Van Nuys, Calif. 91401. 

Caydardt Industries, R.D, 1, 
Brandywind, Md. 20613, 

Intertechnology Corporation, 
Street, Warrenton, Va. 22186. 

General Solar Corporation, 451 South 
Stonestreet Avenue, Rockville, Md. 20850. 

Physical Industries Corporation, P.O. Box 
357, Lakeside, Caiif. 92040. 

Rho Sigma, 5180 Melvin Avenue, Tarzana, 
Calif. 91356. 

W. R. Robbins and Son, 
Street, Miami, Fla. 33125. 

Skytherm, 2424 Wishire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90057. 

Solar Home Systems, 38518 Oak Hill Circle, 
Room 202, Willoughby, Ohio 44094. 
Soltec, P.O. Box 6844, Denver, 

80206. 

Sol-R-Tech, Quechee Construction Com- 
pany, The Trade Center, Hartford, Vt. 05047. 

Sunwater Company, 1112 Pioneer Way, El 
Cajon, Calif. 92020. 

Sunworks, Ine., 
Guilford, Ct. 06437. 

U.S, Solar Corporation, 6407 Ager Road, 
West Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

Youngblood Company, Inec., 1085 N.W, 36th 
Street, Miami, Florida 33127. 

PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

Zomeworks Corporation, P.O. Box 712, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 87103. 

AAI Corporation, P.O, Box 6767, Baltimore, 
Md. 21204. 

Dekolabs, Box 12841, University Station, 
3860 S.W. Archer Road, H3, Gainesville, Fila. 
32601, 

Tranter, Inc., 735 East Hazel Street, Lan- 
sing, Michigan 48909. 

Suhay Enterprises, 
Glendale, Calif. 91205. 

Reynolds Aluminum, Reynolds 
Company, Richmond, Va. 23261. 

Revere Cooper & Brass, Inc., Research and 
Development Center, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

Solar Energy Company, Deerwood Drive, 
Merrimack, N.H. 03054. 


6313 Peach 
Box 319A, 


100 Main 


1401 N.W. 20th 


Colorado 


669 Boston Post Road, 


1505 East Windsor, 


Metals 
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Ethone Division, American Smelting and 
Refining Co., P.O. Box 1900, West Haven, Ct, 
06516. 

Free Heat, P.O, Box 8934, Boston, Mass. 
02114, 

Kalwall Corporation, 
Manchester, N.H. 03105. 

Thomason Solar Homes, Inc., 6802 Walker 
Mill Road S.E., Washington, D.C. 20027. 

Sunshine Energy Corporation, Route 25, 
Brookfield, Center, Ct. 06805. 


1111 Candia Road, 


MR. NATIONAL GUARDSMAN 


(Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
Firu1an) asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Oklahoma can claim many distin- 
guished military leaders, but one I am 
particularly proud to know and to work 
with is Maj. Gen. LaVern E. Weber, a 
former State Adjutant General who is 
now serving at the Pentagon as Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau. 

General Weber has devoted much of his 
time over the past 33 years to our Na- 
tion’s defense, but he has compiled an 
equally impressive record in civilian life 
as an educator. 

LaVern Weber is in the best tradition 
of the American citizen-soldier, and I 
am pleased to share with my colleagues 
the article about him written by Allan 
Cromley, which appeared last week in 
the Orbit Magazine section of the Sun- 
day Oklahoman. 

Mr. NATIONAL GUARDSMAN 
(By Allan Cromley) 

In the Pentagon, where your place on the 
pecking order is crucial, a significant gesture 
was made last fall to Maj. Gen. LaVern E. 
Weber, chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Weber was given guarters at Fort Myer 
which are usually reserved for three- and 
four-star generals of the regular Army. 

The move was initiated by Gen. Frederick 
C. Weyand, Army Chief of Staff, and it was 
indicative of the increasing stature of the 
National Guard forces in the military estab- 
lishment. 

Few civilians realize it, but if the United 
States were to be catapulted into a shooting 
war, many of the shock troops would be citi- 
zen soldiers—National Guardsmen—many of 
your neighbors and friends. 

One of the first units ordered into action 
would be Oklahoma’s own National Guard 
45th Brigade, whose combat readiness is 
among the highest. Its 4,000-man roster is 
at a maximum authorized 93 per cent of 
strength. 

A predecessor, the 45th Division, is the 
former unit of General Weber, who was the 
Oklahoma state adjutant general from 
March, 1965 until his October, 1971 appoint- 
ment as director of the Army National Guard. 

Last July 1 the President named him chief 
of the National Guard Bureau—in charge of 
Air and Army Guard forces. 

Contrary to predictions, the National 
Guard is thriving. About four out of 10 
Guardsmen are re-enlisting when their six- 
year terms expire. This is far beyond previous 
expectations for “obligors'’’"—those who signed 
up for Guard service during the Vietnam war 
and thus escaped the draft. 

“Every time we enlist a young fellow in the 
Guard today, he’s in there because he wants 
to join,” said Col, Joe E. Burke, formerly of 
Oklahoma City, chief of policy and laison in 
the National Guard Bureau. 
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Army National Guard strength stands at 
about 403,000, and the Air Guard is about 
95,000. These are slightly beyond congression- 
ally-set goals, and it means there is little 
argument over the Pentagon’s requested $2.6 
billion for Reserve and Guard forces next 
fiseal year. 

Fifty per cent of the nation’s Army com- 
bat units are in the National Guard, and the 
Air National Guard has 30 to 35 per cent of 
the nation’s air combat units. 

Looking at it another way, a case could be 
made that the Defense Department gets a 
big bargain in money expended on the Na- 
tional Guard. Three per cent of its budget 
is allocated to air and ground Guard forces 
which comprise nearly half the nation’s ready 
combat strength. 

At the top of this Guard-Reserve establish- 
ment is Weber, a 51-year-old slow-talking 
man who looks taller than his six-foot, one- 
half inch height. He is not given to idie 
chatter. 

“He gets a three- or four-star general 
turned on about some particular subject of 
National Guard interest and then just lis- 
tens,” said Burke. 

But Weber gets enthusiastic during an 
interyiew when the talk turns to the Okla- 
homa National Guard. 

“I can brag about Oklahoma on any 
count,” he said. “They have readiness that 
other states don't have, judged by tests ad- 
ministered by the regular Army. 

“In the last year the state Guard has 
reached its highest strength in history.” 
Total state Guard strength, including the 
Oklahoma Brigade’s 4,500, is about 9,600. 

Much of Weber's time is spent inspecting 
Guard units all over the country. Recently he 
left Washington on a Thursday morning, 
flew to Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo., then 
to Salt Lake City, where he attended an an- 
nual military awards banquet. 

The next morning he was enroute to the 
Memphis Naval Air Station (“the first Naval 
Reserve unit I have visited”) and then to 
Birmingham, Ala., for a unit inspection. He 
was back in the Pentagon on Saturday 
morning. 

Of the infamous “Pentagon bureaucracy,” 
he has kind words. “The people I work for 
are not that type. We do not do many gs 
today just because we did them yes ay. 

“A good example is the volunteer armed 
forces. When it was undertaken a year or two 
ago, few thought it would work.” 

The rejuvenation of the National Guard 
goes back to the fall of 1970, when then- 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird announced 
a “total force concept” for the armed 
services. 

James R. Schlesinger, now secretary of 
defense, reaffirmed it as “total force policy” 
in 19738. 

For the first time, the Army now has a 
specific responsibility to its reserve compo- 
nents, including the National Guard, for 
training supervision and equipment. 

The Guard now has access to all facilities 
of the Army—new training aids, closed cir- 
cuit TV, use of combat materiel. 

Weber sees as highly significant a change 
in the command structure which puts the 
chief of the National Guard Bureau in direct 
contact with the top Army command, Pre- 
viously he had to go through a now-abol- 
ished office of the Chief of Reserye Compo- 
nents, who frequently was a bottle neck for 
National Guard requests. 

There are about 212,000 Army reservists in 
the United States, or half the number of 
Guardsmen. The Reservists are “individual- 
oriented,” said Weber, whereas the Guards- 
men are members of units. 

Guardsmen tend to be located in small 
cities and towns and rural areas, whereas 
Reservists are usually in the larger metro- 
politan areas. 
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Towns support their Guardsmen with civic 
pride, and the National Guard Armory is 
often a community center as well as the 
assembly point for the Guard unit. 

The Army National Guard Is 72 per cent 
combat armed and 28 per cent combat sup- 
port. This is better than the regular Army’s 
52 per cent combat, 48 per cent combat sup- 
port ratio. The Reserve is 15 per cent combat 
and 85 per cent support. 

Weber makes clear that he has no com- 
mand authority over Guard units. 

“I persuade, beg, plead and only occasion- 
ally coerce,” he said. “The contro] of the 
Guard is vested entirely in the office of the 
governor as commander-in-chief.” 

“The governor can call out the Guard. He 
pays them with state money, using federal 
equipment, when he calls them out on non- 
federal activity. The state pays for the fuel 
and spare parts in such Instances. 

“The state, year in and year out, provides 
the armory (in cooperation with the federal 
government), mans and recruits the Guard 
units, houses the federal equipment, dis- 
burses federal funds to pay the Guardsmen, 
maintains the equipment and trains units to 
the appropriate level of readiness.” 

Each Guard unit must conduct not less 
than 48 training assembly periods, plus 15 
days of annual training, or summer camp. 
Those 48 assembly periods can be combined 
four or eight to a weekend. 

Weber began his military career in the 
Marine Corps in 1942. He got his gold bars 
in 1945 and left the Corps In 1948. 

He was teaching school at Holdenville 
High School and soldiering part-time as 
operations officer of the Durant-based 2nd 
Battalion of the 180th Infantry of the 45th 
Division when the Korean War came along, 
catching the division at about half strength. 

Weber went to Korea with the division, 
returned to a teaching stint at Roosevelt 
Junior High in Oklahoma City and held vari- 
ous staff assignments in the state headquar- 
ters of the 45th. 

He was senior staff assistant, then chief of 
staff in 1965 when Gov. Henry Bellmon ap- 
pointed him adjutant, a Job he held until his 
Pentagon appointment in 1971. 

He owns a farm near Perry. 

Weber is a rare combination of soldier and 
politiclan—or at least a military man who 
understands politicians—a trait essential to 
his job. 

In fact he said. “I’ve never known a poli- 
tician I didn’t get along with and didn’t 
like.” 

It would be hard for many in the Penta- 
gon—or elsewhere for that matter—to make 
such a statement. 


TEXT OF H.R. 7014, THE ENERGY 
CONSERVATION AND OIL POLICY 
ACT OF 1975 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received unanimous consent to insert the 
text of the bill H.R. 7014, the Energy 
Conservation and Oil Policy Act of 1975, 
in the body of the Recorp, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it exceeds 21% pages 
and is estimated to cost $5,914.45, accord- 
ing to the Public Printer. 

This comprehensive energy bill, as re- 
ported by the Energy and Power Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, is 
ready for full Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee consideration, and 
it is anticipated action may begin in the 
committee this week. 

Inasmuch as the-energy tax bill from 
the Ways and Means Committee is 
scheduled for floor consideration begin- 
ning May 21, the members of the Energy 
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and Power Subcommittee believe it im- 
portant that the Members of the House 
have the opportunity to review H.R. 7014. 

In addition to the text of H.R. 7014, I 
also am inserting in the Extensions of 
Remarks for today a summary of this 
legislation. 

The text of H.R. 7014 follows: 

(NoTre—Page numbers listed refer to bill 
page numbers.) 

H.R. 7014 

A bill to increase domestic energy supplies 

and availability; to restrain energy de- 

mand; to prepare for energy emergencies; 

and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “Energy Conservation 
and Oil Policy Act of 1975”. 
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TITLE I—FINDINGS, PURPOSES, AND 
DEFINITIONS 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the United States needs adequate and 
available supplies of petroleum products and 
other energy supplies at the lowest possible 
cost to meet the present and future needs of 
commerce and national security; 

(2) disruptions in the availability of im- 
ported energy supplies, particularly petro- 
leum products, pose a serious risk to the nā- 
tional security, economic well-being, and 
health and welfare of the American people; 
and 

(3) the dependence upon insecure, high- 
priced foreign energy supplies must be less- 
ened through governmental action designed 
to make the United States independent from 
such supplies. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec; 102. The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to grant specific standby authority to 
the President, subject to congressional re- 
view, to impose rationing and to reduce de- 
mand for energy through the implementa- 
tion of energy conservation plans and carry 
out obligations under the international ener- 
gy program; 

(2) to provide for the creation of a Na- 
tional Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
capable of reducing the impact of disrup- 
tions in oil imports; 

(3) to take certain measures to increase 
the supply of fossil fuels in the United 
States, including price incentives and pro- 
duction requirements; 

(4) to conserve energy supplies through 
an allocation program and the regulation of 
wasteful energy use; 

(5) to provide incentives for improving 
energy efficiency of motor vehicles, major ap- 
pliances, and other consumer products; and 

(6) to increase the use of domestic ener- 
gy supplies other than petroleum products 
and natural gas through conversion to the 
use of coal. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. As used in this Act: 

(1) The term “Administrator” means the 
Federal Energy Administrator. 

(2) The term “congressional review” means 
the congressional review procedure specified 
in section 751 or 752 of this Act. 

(3) The term “person” includes individ- 
uals, corporations, companies, associations, 
Federal, State or local governments and any 
subdivision or agency thereof, firms, part- 
nerships, societies, trusts, joint ventures, 
and joint stock companies. 

(4) The term “petroleum product“ means 
crude oil, natural gas liquids, residual fuel 
oll, or any refined petroleum product. 

(5) The term “State” means a State, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, or any ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States. 

(6) The term “United States” when used 
in the geographical sense means all of the 
States. 

(7) The term “international energy pro- 
gram” means the Agreement on an Interna- 
tional Energy Program, signed by the United 
States on November 18, 1974, including (A) 
the annex entitled “Emergency Reserves’, 
(B) any amendment to such agreement 
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which includes another nation as a party 
to such agreement, and (C) any technical 
or clerical amendment to such agreement. 

(8) The term “maximum efficient rate of 
production” means the maximum rate at 
which production may be sustained without 
detriment to the ultimate recovery of oil 
and gas under sound engineering and eco- 
nomic principles. 

(9) The term “severe energy supply: in- 
terruption” means a national energy supply 
shortage which is of significant scope and 
duration, and of an emergency nature, which 
may cause major adverse impact on national 
safety or the national economy, and which 
results from an interruption in the supply 
of imported petroleum products, sabotage, or 
an act of God. 


TITLE Il—STANDBY 
TIES AND NATIONAL CIVILIAN 
TEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 


Part A—SranpBy ENERGY AUTHORITIES 
Subpart 1—General Emergency Authorities 
CONDITIONS OF EXERCISE 


Sec. 201. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (d), no authority may be exer- 
cised under section 202 or 203 of this Act, 
unless— 

(1) the President has submitted to both 
Houses of Congress a plan which shall in- 
clude a written justification and substantia- 
tion for the exercise of such authority and 
such plan has been approved by a resolution 
by each House of Congress in accordance 
with the procedures specified in section 752 
of this Act, and 

(2) after such approval, (A) the President 
has found that the exercise of such author- 
ity is required by severe energy supply in- 
terruption or by the international energy 
program, and has submitted to the Congress 
in accordance with section 751 of this Act a 
request to implement such plan, and (B) 
neither House of Congress has disapproved 
(or both Houses have approved) such re- 
quest in accordance with the procedures 
specified in section 751 of this Act. 

(b) Within 180 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the President shall sub- 
mit a plan with respect to energy conserva- 
tion under section 202 and a plan with re- 
spect to gasoline rationing under section 
203 for congressional review. The President 
may at any time submit additional plans 
with respect to energy conservation under 
section 202 or gasoline rationing under sec- 
tion 203 for congressional review. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“plan” means— 

(1) an energy conservation plan promul- 
gated under section 202 of this Act; or 

(2) a rule with respect to gasoline ration- 
ing promulgated under section 203 of this 
Act. 

(d) Authority may be exercised under sec- 
tion 202 or 203 of this Act for a perlod not 
longer than 60 days if— 

(1) such period begins not later than 90 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and 

(2) the President (A) has found that the 
exercise of such authority is required by 
severe energy supply interruption or by the 
international energy program, and (B) has 
submitted to the Congress in accordance 
with section 751 of this Act a plan with re- 
spect to such exercise of authority, and 

(3) neither House of Congress has disap- 
proved (or both Houses have approved) such 
plan in accordance with the procedures spec- 
ified in section 751 of this Act. 

(e) No plan under this section may re- 
main in effect for more than 18 months. 

(í) No amendment to a plan (other than 
a technical or clerical amendment) may 
take effect, unless the President has sub- 
mitted such amendment to the Congress in 
accordance with section 752 of this Act and 
both Houses of Congress have approved such 
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amendment in accordance with the pro- 
cedures specified in section 752, except that 
an amendment to a plan (other than a tech- 
nical or clerical amendment) which is sub- 
mitted to the Congress during any period 
in which the plan (to which such amend- 
ment applies) is being implemented may take 
effect if the President has submitted such 
amendment to the Congress In accordance 
with section 751 of this Act and neither 
House of Congress has disapproved (or both 
Houses of Congress have approved) such 
amendment in accordance with the pro- 
cedures specified in section 751 of this Act, 
ENERGY CONSERVATION PLANS 

Sec. 202. (a)(1) The President may pro- 
mulgate, by rule, one or more energy con- 
servation plans. For purposes of this section, 
the term “energy conservation plan” means 
a plan which imposes restrictions on the 
public or private use of energy which are nec- 
essary to reduce energy consumption. 

(2) No energy conservation plan promul- 
gated under this section may impose gaso- 
line rationing or any tax, tariff, user fee, 
provide for a minimum price of, or change 
in any ceiling price for, any petroleum prod- 
uct, or provide for a credit or deduction in 
computing any tax. 

(b) An energy conservation plan shall ap- 
ply in each State, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in an exemption granted pursuant to 
such plan in cases where the President deter- 
mines a comparable State or local program 
is in effect, or where the President finds 
special circumstances exist. 

(c) Subject to section 201(d) of this Act, 
an energy conservation plan shall remain in 
effect for a period specified in the plan un- 
less earlier rescinded by the President. 


GASOLINE RATIONING 


Sec. 203. (a) The President may promul- 
gate a rule which shall be deemed a part 
of the regulation under section 4(a) of the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 
and which shall provide, consistent with the 
attainment of the objectives specified in sec- 
tion 4(b) of such Act, for the establishment 
of a program for the rationing and ordering 
of priorities among classes of end-users of 
gasoline, and for the assignment of rights, 
and evidence of such rights, to end-users of 
gasoline, entitling such end-users to obtain 
gasoline in precedence to other classes of 
end-users not similarly entitled. 

(b) Any finding required to be made by the 
President in requesting the implementation 
of gasoline rationing pursuant to section 
201(a) (2) or 201(d)(2) of this Act shall be 
accompanied by, and no rule under sub- 
section (a) of this section may take effect 
unless the President makes, a finding that, 
without such rule establishing a program of 
gasoline rationing, all other practicable and 
authorized methods to limit energy demand 
will not achieve the objectives specified in 
section 4(d) of such Act and the purposes of 
this Act. 

(c) The President shall, by order, in fur- 
therance of the rule authorized pursuant to 
pargraph (1) of this subsection and con- 
sistent with the attainment of the objectives 
specified in section 4(d) of such Act and the 
purposes of this Act, cause such adjustments 
in the allocations made pursuant to the reg- 
ulation under section 4(a) of such Act as 
the President determines may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 

(d) The President shall provide for the 
use of local boards described in section 704 
of this Act to be operated under procedures 
which the Administrator shall establish pur- 
suant to section 701 of this Act (1) with 
authority to receive petitions from any end- 
user of gasoline for which priorities and en- 
titlements are established under subsection 
(a) of this section and (2) with authority to 
order a reclassification or modification of 
any determination made under such sub 
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section with respect to such end-user’s ra- 
tioning priority or entitlement, 

(e) No rule or order under this section 
may— 

(1) impose any tax, 

(2) provide for a credit or deduction in 
computing any tax, or 

(3) impose any user fee, except to the 
extent necessary to defray the administra- 
tive cost of the gasoline rationing program 
or to provide for initial distribution of 
entitlements. 


Subpart 2—International Authorities 
INTERNATIONAL OIL ALLOCATION 


Sec. 210. (a) No authority may be exer- 
cised under this section, unless— 

(1) the President has found that the pro- 
miulgation of rules under this section is nec- 
essary to carry out the international energy 
program, and 

(2) he has submitted to Congress in ac- 
cordance with section 751 of this Act a re- 
quest for the implementation of a plan for 
the exercise of such authority and neither 
House of Congress has disapproved (or both 
Houses have approved) such plan in accord- 
ance with the procedures specified in section 
751 of this Act. 

(b) No plan under this section may re- 
main in effect for more than 18 months. 

(c) The President may require, solely by 
rule under this section, such action as may 
be necessary for implementation of the obli- 
gations of the United States under article 
IV of the international energy program in- 
sofar as such obligations relate to the inter- 
national allocation of petroleum products to 
other countries. Allocation under such rule 
shall be in such amounts and at such prices 
as are specified in (or determined in a man- 
ner prescribed by) such rule. Such rule shall 
apply to all petroleum products owned or 
controlled by persons subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, including pe- 
troleum products destined, directly or indi- 
rectly, for import into the United States or 
any foreign country, or produced in the 
United States. Such a rule shall remain in 
effect until amended or rescinded by the 
President, except in no event shall such a 
rule remain in effect for a period of greater 
than 18 months. 

(d) Any rule under this section shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, be consist- 
ent with the attainment of the objectives 
specified In section 4(b) of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 211. (a) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “antitrust laws” includes— 

(A) the Act entitled “An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies”, approved July 2, 
1890 (15 U.S.C. 1, et seq.); 

(B) the Act entitled “An Act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved October 15, 1914 (15 U.S.C. 
12, et seq.); 

(C) the Pederal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 41, et seq.); 

(D) sections 73 and 74 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to reduce taxation, to provide rev- 
enue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 27, 1894 (15 U.S.C. 
8 and 9); and 

(E) the Act of June 19, 1936, chapter 592 
(15 U.S.C. 13, 13a, 13b, and 21). 

(2) The term “international energy supply 
emergency” means any period (A) beginning 
on any date which the President determines 
allocation of petroleum products to nations 
participating in the international energy 
program is required by chapters IHI and IV 
of such program, and (B) ending on a date 
on which he determines such allocation is 
no longer required. Such a period may not 
exceed 90 days, but the President may estab- 
lish one or more additional periods by mak- 
ing the determination under clause (A) of 
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the preceding sentence. Any determination 
respecting the beginning or end of such 
period shall be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

(b) The requirements of subsections (d) 
through (m) shall be the sole procedures &p- 
plicable to— 

(1) the development or carrying out of vol- 
untary agreements to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the international energy program 
with respect to international allocation of 
petroleum products and the information sys- 
tem provided in such program, and 

(2) the availability of immunity from the 
antitrust laws respecting the development 
or carrying out of such voluntary agree- 
ments. 

(c)(1) To achieve the purposes of the 
international energy program with respect to 
international allocation of petroleum prod- 
ucts and the information system provided 
in such program, the Administrator may pro- 
vide for the establishment of such advisory 
committees as he determines are necessary. 
In addition to the requirements specified in 
this section, such advisory committees shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 17 of 
the Federal Energy Administration Act of 
1974 whether or not such Act or any of its 
provisions expire or terminate before June 
30, 1985, and in all cases shall be chaired by 
& regular full-time Federal employee and 
shall include representatives of the public, 
and the meetings of such committees shall 
be open to the public. The Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Federal Trade Commission shail 
have adequate advance notice of any meeting 
and may have an official representative at- 
tend and participate in any such meeting. 

(2) Afull and complete verbatim transcript 
shall be kept of such advisory committee 
meetings, and shall be taken and deposited, 
with the Attorney General and the Federal 
Trade Commission. Such transcript and 
agreement shall be made available for public 
Inspection and copying; except as otherwise 
provided (A) in subsections (b)(1), (b)(3), 
and so much of (b)(4) as relates to trade 
secrets, of section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code, or (B) pursuant to. a determina- 
tion under paragraph (3). 

(3) The President after consulation with 
the Secretary of State, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Attorney General, and the 
Administrator, may suspend the application 
of— 

(A) sections 10 and 11 of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act, 

(B) subsections (b) and (c) of section 17 
of the Federal Energy Administration Act of 
1974, 

(C) the requirement under subsection 
(b) (1) of this section that meetings be open 
to the public; and 

(D) the second sentence of pargraph (2) 
of this subsection; 
if the President determines in each instance 
that such suspension is essential to the de- 
veloping or carrying out of the international 
energy program and relates solely to the pur- 
pose of international allocation of petroleum 
products and the information system pro- 
vided in such program and that the applica- 
tion of such provisions would be detrimental 
to the foreign policy interests of the United 
States. Such determination by the President 
shall be in writing, shall set forth a detailed 
explanation of reasons justifying the grant- 
ing of such suspension, and shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register at a reasonable 
time prior to the effective date of any such 
suspension, 

(d) The Administrator, subject to the 
approval of the Attorney General, after both 
of them have consulted with the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Secretary of 
State, shall promulgate, by rule, standards 
and procedures by which persons engaged 
in the business of producing, refining, mar- 
keting, or distributing petroleum products 
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may develop and carry out voluntary agree- 
ments which are required to implement the 
provisions of the international energy pro- 
gram which relate to international alloca- 
tion of petroleum products and the informa- 
tion system provided in such program. 

(e) The standards and procedures under 
subsection (d) shall be promulgated pursu- 
ant to section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code. They shall include the following re- 
quirements: 

(1)(A) Meetings held to develop or carry 
out a voluntary agreement under this sub- 
section shall permit attendance by interested 
persons, including all interested segments 
of the petroleum industry, consumers, com- 
mittees of Congress, and the public, shall 
be preceded by timely and adequate notice 
with identification of the agenda of such 
meeting to the Attorney General, the Federal 
Trade Commission, committees of Congress, 
and (except during an international energy 
Supply emergency) to the public, and shall 
{subject to subparagraph (B)) be initiated 
and chaired by a regular full-time Federal 
employee; except that (1) meetings of bodies 
created by the International Energy Agency 
established by the international energy pro- 
gram need not be open to interested persons 
and need not be initiated and chaired by a 
regular full-time Federal employee, and (il) 
the President, In consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator, the Secretary of State, and the 
Attorney General, may determine that a 
meeting held to develop or carry out an 
agreement shall not be public and that at- 
tendance may be limited, subject to reason- 
able representation of affected segments of 
the petroleum industry (as determined by 
the President, after consultation with the 
Attorney General and the Administrator), if 
he finds that a wider disclosure would be 
detrimental to the foreign policy interests 
of the United Siates. 

(B) No meetings may be held to develop 
or carry out a voluntary agreement under 
this section, unless a regular full-time Fed- 
eral employee is present. 

(2) Interested person permitted to attend 
such a meeting shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to present in writing and orally, data, 
views, and arguments at such meetings. 

(3) A verbatim transcript (or if keeping a 
verbatim transcript is not feasible, full and 
complete minutes) shall be kept of any meet- 
ing held or communication made, between 
or among persons who are or may become 
parties to a voluntary agreement under this 
section to develop or carry out such an agree- 
ment. Such minutes or transcript shall be 
deposited, together with any agreement re- 
sulting therefrom, with the Administrator, 
and shall be available to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Federal Trade Commission. Such 
minutes or transcripts and agreements shall 
be available for public inspection and copy- 
ing, except as otherwise provided (A) in sec- 
tions 552 (b)(1), (b)(3), and so much of 
(b) (4) as relates to trade secrets, of title 5, 
United States Code, or (B) pursuant to a 
determination by the President, in consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State, the Ad- 
ministrator, and the Attorney General, that 
such disclosure would be detrimental to the 
foreign policy interests of the United States. 

(4) No provision of this section may be 
exercised so as to prevent committees of 
Congress from attending meetings to which 
this subsection applies, or from having ac- 
cess to any transcripts and minutes required 
to be made by this subsection, 

(f) (1) The Attorney General and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shall be afforded an 
opportunity to participate from the begin- 
ning in any meeting to which any provision 
of subsection (e) applies. Each may propose 
any alternative which would avoid or over- 
come, to the greatest extent practicable, pos- 
sible anticompetitive effects while achieving 
substantially the purposes of this Act. A 
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voluntary agreement under this section may 
not be carried out unless approved by the 
Attorney General, after consultation with 
the Federal Trade Commission. Prier to the 
expiration of the period determined under 
paragraph (2), the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shall transmit to the Attorney General 
its views as to whether such an agreement 
should be approved, and shall publish such 
views in the Federal Register. The Attorney 
General, in consultation with the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Secretary of State, 
and the Administrator, shall have the right 
to review, amend, modify, disapprove, or 
revoke, on his own motion or upon the re- 
quest ef the Federal Trade Commission or 
any interested person, any voluntary agree- 
ment at any time, and, if revoked, thereby 
withdrawn prospectively the immunity which 
may be conferred by subsection (h) of this 
section, 

(2) Any voluntary agreement entered into 
pursuant to this section shall be submitted 
in writing to the Attorney General and the 
Federal Trade Commission 20 days before 
being implemented (where it shall be made 
available for public inspection and copying 
to the extent provided in the last sentence 
of subsection (e) (3); except that during an 
international energy supply emergency, the 
Administrator, subject to approval of the 
Attorney General, may reduce such 20-day 
period. Any action taken pursuant to such 
voluntary agreement shall be reported to the 
Attorney General and the Federal Trade 
Commission pursvant to such regulations as 
shall be prescribed under subsections (g) (3) 
and (g) (4). 

(g) (1) The Attorney General and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shall monitor the 
development and carrying out of voluntary 
agreements authorized under this section to 
promote competition and to prevent anti- 
competitive practices and effects, while 
achieving substantially the purposes of this 
section. 

(2) In addition to any requirements speci- 
fied under subsections (d) and (e} of this 
section and in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, the Attorney General, 
in consultation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Administrator, shall promul- 
gate regulations concerning the maintenance 
of necessary and appropriate records related 
to the development or carrying out of volun- 
tary agreements authorized purstiant to this 
section. 

(3) Persons developing or carrying out yol- 
wnitary agreements authorized pursuant to 
this section shall maintain those records re- 
quired by such regulations. The Attorney 
General and the Federal Trade Commission 
shall have access to and the right to copy 
such records at reasonable times and upon 
reasonable notice. 

(4) The Attorney General and the Federal 
Trade Commission may each prescribe such 
rules as may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out their respective responsibilities 
under this section. They may both utilize 
for such purposes and for purposes of en- 
forcement any and all powers conferred upon 
the Federal Trade Commission or the De- 
partment of Justice, or both, by the antitrust 
laws or the Antitrust Civil Process Act; and 
wherever any such provision of law refers to 
“the purposes of this Act” or like terms, the 
reference shall be understood to he this 
Act. 

(h) (1) Three shall be avaflable as a de- 
fense to any civil or criminal action brought 
under the antitrust Iaws (or any similar 
State law) in respect of actions taken in good 
faith to develop or carry out a voluntary 
agreement by a person engaged in the busi- 
ness of producing, refining, marketing, or 
distributing petroleum products that— 

(A) such action was taken— 

(ft) tm the course of ing a vohm- 
tary agreement pursuant to this section, or 
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(ii) to carry out a voluntary agreement 
authorized and approved in accordance with 
this section, and 

(B) such person complied with the re- 
guirements of this section and the rules and 
regulations promulgated hereunder. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 2 
person availing himself of a defense under 
this subsection shall haye the burden of es- 
tablishing and proving such defense. 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), action 
taken by a person asserting a defense under 
this section shall be considered taken in good 
faith unless the person against whom the 
defense is asserted proves— 

(A) such action was taken by the person 
asserting the defense for the purpose of m- 
juring competition, or 

(B) the person asserting the defense knew, 
or reasonabiy should have known under the 
circumstances— 

(i) the action would have the effect of in- 
juring competition, and 

(ii) an alternative to such action was 
available which would be substantially less 
injurious to competition and which would 
be at least as effective in carrying out the 
purposes for which the voluntary agreement 
was entered into. 

(i) No provision of this section shall be 
construed as granting immunity for, nor as 
limiting or in any way affecting any remedy 
or penalty which may result from any legal 
action or proceeding arising from, any acts 
or practice which occurred prior to the date 
of enactment of this section or subsequent 
to its expiration or repeal. 

(j) Effeetive 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the provisions of sec- 
tion 708 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 shall not apply to any agreement or ac- 
tion undertaken for the purpose of develop- 
ing or carrying out (1) the international en- 
ergy program, or (2) any allocation, price 
control, or similar program respecting pe- 
troleum products under this Act or under 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973. 

(k) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
submit to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent, at least once every 6 months, a report 
on the impact on competition and on small 
business of actions authorized by this sec- 
tion. 

(1) (1) The authority granted by this sec- 
tion shall terminate June 30, 1979; except 
that such authority shall terminate on June 
30, 1985 if, before July 1, 1979, the Attorney 
General certifies that each voluntary agree- 
ment under this section meets the require- 
ments of rules under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

(2) The Attorney General shall prescribe 
rules which require that any voluntary agree- 
ment in effect after June 30, 1979, under this 
section— 

(A) provide that such voluntary agree- 
ment will be carried out by an organization 
of which any person subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States who Is engaged In 
the producing, refining, marketing, or dis- 
tribution of petroleum products or who is a 
consumer of petroleum products may become 
a member, 

(B) provide that each member will have 
voting rights (weighted in accordance with 
such regulations) and may participate in 
policymaking and in choosing representatives 
of the organization who will carry out the 
voluntary agreement on behalf of the orga- 
nization, 

(C) assure that any person who will be 
eligible for membership has an adequate op- 
portunity to participate in the development 
of the agreement, and 

{D} assure that competition is protected 
in developing and carrying out the provisions 
of the agreement. 

(3) Effective July 3, 1078, the Attorney 
General shall disapprove any ‘voluntary 
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agreement under this section which does not 
meet requirements of rules under this sub- 
section. 

(m) In any action in any Federal or State 
court for breach of contract there shall be 
available as a defense that the alleged breach 
of contract was caused by action taken dur- 
ing an international energy supply emer- 
gency in accordance with a voluntary agree- 
ment authorized and approved under the 
provisions of this section. 

EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 

Sec. 212. (a) (1) Bxcept as provided in sub- 
sections (b) and (c) and except as may be 
prohibited by other law, the Administrator, 
after consultation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, may provide to the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of State is authorized to 
transmit to an appropriate international or- 
ganization or a foreign country the informa- 
tion and data related to the energy industry 
certified by the Secretary of State as required 
to be submitted under the international 
energy program to which the United States 
is a party. Any such information or data 
which is confidential or proprietary shall, 
prior to such transmittal, be aggregated, 
accumulated, or otherwise reported, in such 
manner as to avoid, to the fullest extent 
feasible, identification of any person who 
submitted such information or data. 

(b) If the President determines that the 
transmittal of data or information pursuant 
to the authority of this section would prej- 
udice competition, violate the antitrust 
laws, or be inconsistent with United States 
national security interests, he may require 
that such data or information not be trans- 
mitted. 

(c) Information and data the confiden- 
tiality of which is protected by statute, shall 
not be provided by the Administrator to the 
Secretary of State under subsection (a) of 
this section for transmittal to an interna- 
tional organization or foreign country, wn- 
less the Administrator bas obtained the 
specific concurrence of the head of any de- 
partment or agency which has the primary 
statutory authority for the collection, gath- 
ering, or obtaining of such information 
and data. In making a determination to con- 
cur in providing such Information and data, 
the head of any department or agency which 
has the primary statutory authority for the 
collecting, gathering, or obtaining of such 
information and data, shal consider the pur- 
poses for which such information and data 
was collected, gathered, and obtained, the 
confidentiality provisions of such statutory 
authority, and the International obligations 
of the United States with respect to the 
transmittal of such information and data 
to an International organization or foreign 
country. 

(a) Por the purposes of implementing 
and carrying out the obligations of the 
United States under an international energy 
program, the authority to collect data 
granted by sections 11 and 13 of the Energy 
Supply and Environmental Coordination Act 
and the Federal Energy Administration Act 
of 1974, respectively, shall continue in full 
force and effect without regard to the pro- 
visions of such Acts relating to their 
expiration, 

Part B—NATIONAL CIVILIAN STRATEGIC 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 251. It is hereby declared to be the 
public policy of the United States to create, 
subject to congressional review, a National 
Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve of not 
more than one billion barrels of petroleum 
products, such Reserve to be established for 
the purpose of reducing the impact of dis- 
ruptions in imports of petroleum products, 
and to create as part of such Reserve an 
Early Storage Reserve of not more than 8150.- 
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000,000 bartels of petroleum products, such 

Early Storage Reserve to be established for 

the purpose of providing limited protection 

from the impact of near term disruptions 

of imports of petroleum products, 
DEFINITIONS 

Suc, 252. As used in this part: 

(1) The term “interests in land” includes 
fee ownership, easements, leaseholds, sub- 
surface and mineral rights. 

(2) The term “storage facility” means any 
facility which is capable of storing significant 
amounts of petroleum products, 

(3) The term “related facility” means any 
necessary appurtenance to a storage facility, 
including pipelines, roadways, reservoirs, and 
salt brine lines. 

(4) The term “Plan” means the National 
Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve Plan 
required by section 253(b), any proposal 
transmitted to the Congress for congres- 
sional review pursuant to section 255(b), 
and the Early Storage Reserve Plan. 

(5) The term “National Civilian Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve” means petroleum 
products owned by the United States and 
stored in storage facilities pursuant to this 
title. 

(6) The term “Industrial Civilian Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve" means that portion of 
the National Civilian Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve which consists of petroleum products 
owned by importers or refiners and stored 
pursuant to section 255(7) of this title. 

(7) The term “Reserve” means the Na- 
tional Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
and the Early Storage Reserve. 
NATIONAL CIVILIAN STRATEGIC 

RESERVE AND NATIONAL CIVILIAN 

PETROLEUM RESERVE PLAN 


Sec. 253. (a) There is hereby created a Na- 
tional Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

(b) Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the President shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Congress a National 
Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve Plan 
which details his proposals for designing, 
constructing and filling the storage and 
related facilities of the Reserve. The Plan 
shall include the following: 

(1) a comprehensive environmental as- 
sessment; 

(2) the type and proposed location of each 
storage facility; 

(3) the proximity of each storage facility 
to related facilities; 

(4) the volumes and types of petroleum 
products to be stored in each storage facility; 

(5) the aggregate size of the Reserve and 
the most economically efficient storage levels; 

(6) a program schedule for the Reserve, 
taking into account the capability to con- 
struct related facilities and obtain sufficient 
peroleum products to complete programed 
storage in the desired time frame; 

(7) the direct cost of the Reserve, includ- 
ing: 
(A) the cost of storage facilities; 

(B) cost of petroleum products to be 
stored; 

(©) cost of related facilities; and 

(D) maintenance and operation costs; 

(8) the market impact of developing the 
Reserve, taking into account: 

(A) availability and price of oilfield sup- 
plies and equipment and the effect upon 
domestic production of acquisition of such 
supplies for the Reserve; 

(B) fluctuations in world market prices for 
petroleum products resulting from the acqui- 
sition of petroleum products for the Reserve; 

(C) the extent to which acquisition of 
petroleum products for the Reserve may hold 
up otherwise declining market prices; and 

(D) the extent to which acquisition of 
petroleum products for the Reserve will af- 
fect competition; 

(9) the ownership of storage and related 
facilities; 
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(10) the ownership of the stored petro- 
leum products; and 

(11) @ Disposal Plan setting forth the 
method of drawdown and distribution of the 
Reserve. 

(c) After the expiration of the one-year 
period which begins on the date of sub- 
mission of the Plan to the Congress pursu- 
ant to subsection (b), the President shall 
prepare and transmit to the Congress an 
annual report summarizing all actions taken 
under the authority of this part, analyzing 
their impact, and evaluating their effective- 
ness in implementing the Plan, 

EARLY STORAGE RESERVE 

Sree, 254, (a) There is hereby created an 
Early Storage Reserve. 

(b) Within 60 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the President shal) pre- 
pare and submit to the Congress an Early 
Storage Reserve Plan which details his pro- 
posals for the immediate storage of up to 
150,000,000 barrels of petroleum products, 

(c) To the maximum extent practicable 
the Early Storage Reserve Plan shall indi- 
cate the contemplated role of Early Stor- 
age Reserve facilities in the National Civil- 
ian Strategic Petroleum Reserve and in- 
clude the elements required by section 253 
(b) to be included in the National Civilian 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve Plan, including 
an Early Storage Reserve Disposal Plan. 
CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW AND IMPLEMENTATION 

OF THE NATIONAL CIVILIAN STRATEGIC PETRO- 

LEUM RESERVE PLAN 


Sec. 255. (a) The National Civilian Stra- 
tegic Petroleum Reserve Plan and the Early 
Storage Reserve Plan may take effect only 

{1) the President has submitted such Plan 
to the Congress in accordance with section 
751 of this Act, and 

(2) neither House of Congress has dis- 
approved (or both Houses have approved) 
such Plan in accordance with section 751 of 
this Act. 

(b) Prior to transmission of the National 
Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve Plan 
to the Congress, the President may prepare 
and transmit to the Congress any proposals 
for designing, constructing, and filling the 
storage and related facilities of the Reserve. 
Such proposals shall be accompanied by a 
statement explaining the need for action on 
such proposals prior to completion of the 
National Civilian Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve Plan, the anticipated role of the pro- 
posed storage or related facilities in such 
Plan and, so far as practicable, the elements 
required by section 253(b) to be included 
in such Plan. 

(c) No proposals under subsection (b) of 
this section or amendments to the Plan may 
take effect, unless the President has sub- 
mitted such proposals or amendments to 
the Congress and neither House of Congress 
has disapproved (or both Houses of Con- 
gress have approved) such proposals or 
amendments in accordance with the proce- 
dures specified in section 751 of this Act. 

(d) To implement the Plan, or any amend- 
ment thereto, which has taken effect pur- 
suant to the procedures specified in section 
751 of this Act, the President is authorized 
to: 

(1) promulgate rules, regulations, or 
orders necesary or appropriate to implement 
the provisions of the Plan; 

(2) acquire by purchase, lease, or other- 
wise (except by condemnation) land or inter- 
ests in land for the location of storage and 
related facilities; 

(3) construct, purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire (except by condemnation) storage 
and related facilities; 

(4) use, lease, maintain, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of storage and related facilities 
acquired pursuant to this title; 
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(5) create a National Civilian Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve by acquiring, subject to 
the limitations of section 259, petroleum 
products for storage; 

(6) execute any contracts necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the Plan; 

(7) create an Industrial Civilian Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve as parò of the National 
Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve by re- 
quiring any person engaged in the importa- 
tion or refining of petroleum products to 
acguire, store, or maintain reserves of petro- 
leum products under such terms as the Presi- 
dent deems necessary; 

(8) require that the Industrial Civilian 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve portion of the 
National Civilian Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve be stored in facilities owned, con- 
trolled, or audited by the United States at 
such reasonable terms as he may specify; 

(9) require the replenishment of the In- 
dustrial Civilian Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve; and 

(10) replenish the National Civilian Stra- 
tegic Petroleum Reserve. 

AUTHORIZATION AND REVIEW OF EXTRAORDINARY 
MEASURES TO IMPLEMENT THE PLAN 

Sec. 256. (a) Authority may be exercised 
under this section only if the President has 
submitted to the Congress in accordance 
with section 751 of this Act a request to 
exercise such authority; except that such 
authority may not be exercised if both 
Houses of Congress have disapproved such 
request in accordance with section 751 of 
this Act. 

(b) To implement the Plan, the President 
is authorized to; 

(1) acquire by condemnation land or in- 
terests in land for the location of storage or 
related facilities; 

(2) acquire by condemnation storage or 
related facilities; 

(3) require that performance by any per- 
son under contracts or orders (other than 
contracts of employment) which the Presi- 
dent finds necessary or appropriate to im- 
plement the Plan shall take priority over per- 
formance by such person of any other con- 
tract or order, and, for the purpose of as- 
suring such priority, require any person to 
accept and perform such contracts or orders 
in preference to other contracts or orders; 

(4) allocate materials and facilities in 
such manner, upon such conditions and to 
such extent as he shall deem necessary or 
appropriate to achieve the implementation 
of the Plan; and 

(5) cause proceedings, whenever he finds 
it necessary to implement the Plan, to be 
instituted in any court having jurisdiction 
of such proceedings to acquire hy condemna- 
tion, any real or personal property, tem- 
porary use thereof, or other interests, which 
he finds necessary to achieve the objectives 
of this part. 


In any condemnation proceeding instituted 
pursuant to this subsection, the court shall 
not order the party in possession to surren- 
der possession in advance of final judgment 
unless a declaration of taking has been filed, 
and a deposit of the amount estimated to be 
just compensation has been made, under the 
first section of the Act of February 26, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1421), providing for such declara- 
tions. Unless title is in dispute, the court, 
upon application, shall promptly pay to the 
owner at least 75 per centum of the amount 
so deposited, but such payments shall be 
made without prejudice to any party to the 
proceeding. Property acquired under this sec- 
tion may be occupied, used, and improved for 
the purpose of this part prior to the approval 
of title by the Attorney General as required 
by section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, 

(c) The actions authorized by this section 
shall not be undertaken by the President 
unless— 
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(1) (A) with respect to actions authorized 
by subsections (b)(1), (b) (2). and (b) (5), 
an effort has been made to acquire the 
property involved by negotiation unless, be- 
cause of reasonable doubt as to the identity 
of the owner, because of the large number of 
persons with whom it would be necessary to 
negotiate, or for other reasons, the effort 
to acquire by negotiation would have in- 
volved, in the judgment of the President, 
such delay in acquiring the property as to 
be contrary to the national interest and 
would have unreasonably interfered with im- 
plementation of the Plan; 

(B) with respect to actions authorized by 
subsection (b) (3), an effort to obtain pref- 
erential acceptance or performance of coh- 
tracts or orders on a voluntary basis has been 
made and failed, and the President finds 
that failure to obtain preferential acceptance 
or performance of such contracts or orders 
would result in delay in, and unreasonable 
interference with, implementation of the 
Pian; 

(C) with respect to actions authorized by 
subsection (b)(4), the President finds that 
essential materials or facilities are in short 
supply and that allocation of such materials 
or facilities is essential to avoidance of 
delay in, and unreasonable interference with, 
implementation of the Plan; and 

(2) the President has transmitted a state- 
ment setting forth: 

(A) the basis for the need to exercise these 
authorities; 

(B) a deseription— 

(i) of the interests in the real or personal 
property or storage or related facility to be 
acquired by condemnation; 

(ii) of the contract or order, the acceptance 
or performance of which is to be required 
on a preferential basis; or 

(iii) the material or facility to be allo- 
cated. 

PURCHASE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR 
STORAGE IN THE RESERVE 


Sec. 257. The President shall, to the great- 
est extent practicable, acquire the petroleum 
products for the Reserve consistent with the 
following objectives: 

(1) minimization of the cost of the Re- 
serve; 

(2) orderly development of Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves as may be authorized by law; 

(3) reduction of petroleum products im- 
ports; 

(4) minimization of the impact of such ac- 
quisition upon supply levels and market 
forces of petroleum products; and 

(5) encouragement of competition in the 
petroleum industry. 

DISPOSAL OF THE RESERVE 


Sec. 258. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this section, the President is authorized to 
draw down and distribute the Reserve. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
no drawdown and distribution of the Reserve 
may be made except in accordance with the 
Disposal Plan transmitted to the Congress 
pursuant to section 253(b) (11) of this title. 

(c) Prior to transmission of the Disposal 
Plan to the Congress pursuant to section 
253(b) (11) of this title, drawdown and dis- 
tribution of the Early Reserve may 
be made in accordance with the Early Stor- 
age Disposal Plan transmitted to the Con- 
gress pursuant to section 254(c) of this Act. 

(a) The Disposal Plan may not be imple- 
mented and no drawdown and distribution 
of the Reserve in accordance with the Dis- 
posal Plan may be made unless— 

(1) the President has found that imple- 
mentation of the Disposal Plan and draw- 
down and distribution of the Reserve is re- 
quired by a severe energy supply interrup- 
tion or by the requirements of the Interna- 
tional energy program in existence on the 
date of enactment of this Act; 

(2) the President has transmitted such 
finding to both Houses of Congress In ac- 
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cordance with the provisions with respect to 
ssional review; and 
(3) neither House of Congress has disap- 
proved (or both Houses of Congress have 
approved) the Disposal Pian in accordance 
with section 751 of this Act. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 259. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated: 

(1) $10,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of sections 253(b) and 254 
(b) of this Act; 

(2) $260,000,000 in fiscal year 1976, $650,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1977, and $1,040,000,000 
in fiscal year 1978, for the purchase of petro- 
Teum products for storage in the Early Stor- 
age Reserve; 

(3) $250,000,000 in fiscal year 1976, $10,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1977, and $10,000,000 
fiscal year 1978, to implement the Early 
Storage Reserve Plan but not with respect to 
the purchase of petroleum products for stor- 
age; and 

(4) $200,000,000 in fiscal year 1976, $400,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1977, and $500,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1978, to implement the National 
Civilian Strategic Petroleum Reserve Plan 
and proposals transmitted to the Congress 
pursuant to section 255(b) of this Act but 
not with respect to the purchase of petro- 
leum products for storage. 

INJUNCTIONS AND OTHEE RELIEF 


Sec. 260. Whenever it appears that any 
person has engaged, is engaged, or is about 
to engage in any acts or practices constitut- 
ing a violation of any rule, order, or regu- 
lation issued under this title, the President 
may request the Attorney General to bring 
an action in the appropriate district court 
of the United States to enjoin such acts or 
practices, and upon a proper showing a tem- 
porary restraining order or a preliminary or 
permanent injunction shall be granted. Any 
such court may also issue mandatory injunc- 
tions commanding any person to comply 
with any such rule, order, or regulation. 

COORDINATION WITH IMPORT QUOTA SYSTEM 


Sec. 261. No quantitative restriction im- 
posed pursuant to section 17 of the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 (re- 
lated to the imposition of import quotas) 
shall apply with respect to any quantity of 
petroleum products imported into the United 
States during any calendar year for storage 
in the Reserve. 

TITLE I01I—MBASURES TO INCREASE 

ENERGY SUPPLIES 


CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATION 


Sec. 301. (a) The Emergency Petroleum Al- 
location Act of 1973 is amended at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATION 

“Sec. 8. (a) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) The term ‘crude oil" means a mix- 
ture of hydrocarbons that existed in lHquid 
phase in underground reservoirs and re- 
mains liquid at atmospheric pressure after 

through surface separating facil- 
ities, and lease condensate which is a nat- 
ural gas liquid recovered in associated pro- 
duction by lease separators. 

“(2) The term ‘domestic crude ol” means 
crude oil produced in the United States or 
from the ‘outer Continental Shelf’ as de- 
fined in section 1331, title 43, United States 
Code. 

“(3) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
who produces crude oil or any person who 
owns crude oil when it is produced. 

“(4) The term ‘property" means the right 
which arises from a lease or from a fee in- 
terest to produce domestic crude oil. 

“(5) The term ‘base period control vol- 
ume’ means— 

“(A) if domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from that property in the months 
of May through December 1972, the total 
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number of barrels of domestic crude oil 
produced and sold from that property in 
those months divided by eight; 

“(B) if domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold from that property in each 
of the months of May December 
1972, the total number of barrels of domestic 
crude oil produced and sold from that prop- 
erty in such months May through December 
for which domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from the property (excluding those 
months in which there occurred any shut- 
down in production) divided by the number 
of such months, 

“(6) The term ‘decline adjustment factor’ 
means— 

“l per centum of the base period control 
volume of a property multiplied by the num- 
ber of months for which there occurred pro- 
duction and sales of crude oil from such 
property beginning with May 1972, and end- 
ing with the current month of production. 

“(7) The term ‘adjusted base period con- 
trot volume’ means the base period control 
volume less the decline adjustment factor. 

“(8) The term ‘monthly production vari- 
ance factor’ means the current cumulative 
deficiency in base production control level 
crude petroleum, as defined in section 212.72 
of title 10 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
tas in effect on April 3, 1975), for a property 
on the effective date of this section, plus 
the total number of barrels by which produc- 
tion and sales of crude oll subsequent to the 
effective date of this section has been less 
than the adjusted base period control volume 
for all months in which production and sale 
of domestic crude oil has been less than 
the adjusted base period control volume sub- 
sequent to the first month in which produc- 
tion and sale of domestic crude oil exceeded 
the adjusted base period control volume, 
minus the total number of barrels of do- 
mestic crude oll produced and sold in each 

month which was in excess of the 
adjusted base period control volume for that 
month, but was not sold for a price in 
excess of the ceiling price established pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section for 
sales made subsequent to the effective date 
of this section. 

“(9) The term ‘production volume subject 
to ceiling price’ means the ad base 
period control volume plus the monthly 
production variance factor. 

“(10) The term ‘stripper well lease’ means 
a property whose average daily production 
of domestic crude ofl and petroleum conden- 
sates, including natural gas liquids, per well 
did not exceed 10 barrels per day during the 

g calendar year. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsections 
(¢) and (da), no price ceiling shall apply to 
any first sale by a producer of domestic 
crude oil from 2 property. 

“(¢e) No producer may charge a price in 
the case of sales from a in a month 
in volume amounts equal to or less than the 
production volume subject to a price ceiling 
which is higher than the sum of (1) the 
highest period price at 6 antemeridian, 
local time, May 15, 1973, for that grade of 
crude oil at that fleld, or if there was no 

price for that grade of crude oil at 
that field, the related price for that grade 
of crude oil which is most similar in kind 
and quality posted at the nearest field for 
which prices were posted at such time and 
date; and (2) a maximum of $1.35 per 
barrel. 

“(d) (1) The provisions of subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 8 shall not take effect un- 
less the President finds that there is in effect 
(A) an inflation minimization tax con- 
sonant with the purposes of this section ap- 
plicable to sales from a property, from which 
domestic crude oil was produced and sold in 
one or more of the months of May through 
December 1972, in volume amounts greater 
than the production volume subject to a 
ceiling price under subsection (c), but less 
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than the base period control volume, and 
(B) a production maximization tax con- 
sonant with the purposes of this section ap- 
plicable to sales of domestic crude oil from 
any stripper well lease or from a property 
from which domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold in one or more of the months 
of May through December 1972, or with re- 
spect to amounts produced and sold in any 
month In excess of the base period control 
volume (in the case of a property from which 
domestic oil was produced and sold in one 
or more of the months of May through De- 
cember 1972). 
“(2) For the purposes of this section: 
“(A) The term ‘inflation minimization tax 
consonant with the purposes of this section’ 
means a tax which couples a redistribution of 
tax receipts mechanism with an excise tax 
applicable to sales from a property (other 
than a property certified by the President as 
having made application of bona fide ter- 
tiary recovery techniques) in volume subject 
to a price ceiling under subsection (c) but 
less than the base period control volume, 
equal to (i) in the first month which follows 
the date of enactment of this section, 90 per 
centum of the difference between the ayer- 
age sales price per barrel of such domestic 
crude oil and $5.75 per barrel; and (ii) in 
each successive month thereafter, 90 per 
centum of the difference between the aver- 
age price per barrel of sales of such domestic 
crude oil in such month and $5.75 adjusted 
by adding an inflation adjustment factor: 
Provided, That provision may be made to 
take into account increases in State sever- 
ance taxes and to assure that such tax shall 
not exceed 75 per centum of the net income 
attributed to a barrel of oil which is subject 
to tax determined by taking the net income 
from the property as calculated under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 computed 
without allowance for depletion and intangi- 
ble drilling costs divided by the number of 
barrels produced from such property which 
are subject to the inflation minimization tax. 
“(B) The term “production maximization 
tax consonant with the purposes of this sec- 
tion’ means a tax which couples a redistri- 
bution of tax receipts mechanism with an ex- 
cise tax applicable to sales from any stripper 
well lease or from a property from which do- 
mestic crude oil was not produced and sold 
in one or more of the months of May through 
December 1972 or with respect to amounts 
produced and sold in any month in excess 
of the base period control volume (in the 
case of a property from which domestic oil 
was produced and sold in one or more of the 
months of May through December 1972) 
(other than a lease or property certified by 
the President as having made application of 
bona fide tertiary recovery techniques) equal 
to (i) in the first month which follows the 
date of enactment of this section, 90 per cen- 
tum of the difference between the average 
sales price per barrel of such domestic crude 
oll in that month and $7.50 per barrel; and 
(ii) in each successive month thereafter, 90 
per centum of the difference between the av- 
erage sales price per barrel in such month 
and $7.50 adjusted by adding an inflation ad- 
jJustment factor except that an allowance 
as @ credit against such tax, which credit 
may be applied to the full amount of such 
tax, shall be allowed for a qualified invest- 
ment, and provision may be made to take 
into account increases in State severance 
taxes and to assure that such tax shall not 
exceed 75 per centum of the net income at- 
tributed to a barrel of oil which is subject to 
tax determined by taking the net income 
from the property as calculated under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 computed with- 
out allowance for depletion and intangible 
drilling costs divided by the number of bar- 
rels produced from such property which are 
subject to the inflation minimization tax. 
“(C) The term ‘inflation adjustment fac- 
tor’ means an amount equal to one-half of 
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1 per centum, in the base amount of $5.75 in 
the case of the inflation minimization tax 
and $7.50 in the case of the production 
minimization tax, compounded, for each 
month occurring between the first month 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
this section and the current month of pro- 
duction and rounded to the nearest whole 
cent, 

“(D) The term ‘redistribution of tax re- 
ceipts mechanism’ means a mechanism which 
distributes in full amount the tax receipts 
result?ng from the inflation minimization tax 
and the production maximization tax making 
use of appropriate devices for the purpose of 
off-setting increases in energy-related costs 
which devices shall distribute (i) two-thirds 
of such receipts to low- and middle-income 
taxpayers and adult low-income nontax- 
payers (other than a person who is a claimed 
dependent of a taxpayer) in a manner 
weighted in favor of the lower-income mem- 
bers of such group of taxpayers and nontax- 
payers; (ii) one-half of such remaining one- 
third of tax receipts to States and local gov- 
ernments; and (ili) the remainder to corpo- 
rate taxpayers (other than corporate tax- 
payers which are required to pay inflation 
minimization taxes). Such distribution may 
be accomplished through means which in- 
clude disbursements, refundable tax credits, 
permanent reductions in tax liability, and 
adjustments to withholding; except that, to 
the maximum extent practicable, benefits 
from distributions shall! be available on a 
reasonably current basis within the taxable 
year. 

“(B) The term ‘qualified investment’ 
means for any taxable period the amount 
paid or incurred by such producer during 
such taxable period (with respect to areas 
with the United States or a possession of the 
United States) for— 

“(i) intangible drilling and development 
costs, or geological and geophysical costs, 
described in section 263(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as in effect for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1974), 

“(ii) -the constriction, reconstruction, 
erection, or acquisition of the following 
items but only if the original use of such 
items begins with such producer: 

“(a) depreciable assets used for— 

“(1) the exploration for or the develop- 
ment or production of oil or gas (including 
development or production from oil shale), 

“(2) converting oil shale, coal, or liquid 
hydrocarbons into oil or gas, or 

“(3) refining oil or gas (but not beyond 
the primary product stage), 

“(b) pipeline for gathering or transmitting 
oll or gas, and facilities (such as pumping 
Stations) directly related to the use of such 
pipelines, 

“(iil). secondary or tertiary recovery of oil 
or gas, or 

“(iv) the acquisition of of] and gas leases 
(other than offshore oil and gas leases), but 
the aggregate amount which may be taken 
into account under this clause for any tax- 
able period shall not exceed one-third of 
the aggregate of the amounts which may 
be taken into account by the taxpayer under 
subclauses (i), (ii), and (iti) for such period. 

“(F) The term ‘tertiary recovery tech- 
able period shall not exceed one-third of 
niques’ means techniques which employ 
fluid, heat, or insert gas injection methods 
including miscible fluid displacement, micro- 
emulsion flooding, in situ combustion, cyclic 
steam injection, steam flooding, carbon 
dioxide injection, polymer flooding, caustic 
injection, and other chemical fiooding de- 
signed to produce production in excess of 
that attributable to natural or artificially 
induced water or natural gas displacement. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, no price ceiling shall apply 
to any first sale by a producer of any domestic 
crude ofl produced from a property which 
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the President, on a property-by-property 
basis, upon petition or upon his own motion, 
certifies as having made bona fide applica- 
tion of tertiary recovery techniques which 
application the President determines has or 
will significantly enhance production from 
such property. 

“(f) The President shall conduct a con- 
tinuous study and analysis of, and report to 
the Congress by December 31, 1975, and 
thereafter by December 31 of each successive 
year for a period of the next four successive 
years, on the effect of such price ceilings and 
taxes on (1) economic conditions, (2) pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil and other 
energy sources, (3) demand for crude oil 
and refined petroleum products and other 
energy sources, (4) imports of crude oil, 
residual fuel oil, refined petroleum products, 
and other energy sources (including the 
effect on balance of payments of such im- 
ports), and (5) economic efficiency. The 
President shall include in any such report 
his views and recommendations respecting 
the continuation, with or without modifica- 
tion, of the provisions of any such price 
ceiling or tax. 

“(g) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the first full month following 
the date of enactment of this section.” 


PRODUCTION OF OIL AND GAS AT THE MAXIMUM 
EFFICIENT RATE 


Sec. 302, (a) The President may, by rule 
or order, require the production of oil or gas 
at the maximum efficient rate from fields 
designated by him. 

(b) (1) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
determine the maximum efficient rate of pro- 
duction with respect to Federal lands, except 
those referred to in subsection (c). 

(2) Each State or the appropriate agency 
thereof shall determine the maximum effi- 
cient rates of production for fields. within 
such State (other than Federal lands). If 
there is no determination with respect to 
such rates by the State or the appropriate 
agency thereof within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Adminis- 
trator shall specify such rates for such 
fields. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize the production from any 
Naval Petroleum Reserve subject to the pro- 
visions of chapter 641 of title 10, United 
States Code. 


FEDERAL OIL, GAS, AND COAL LEASING 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 303. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any agreement. (including 
& renegotiation) pertaining to oil or natu- 
ral gas or coal development on Federal lands 
consummated on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall require, as a condi- 
tion to such agreement, that the person 
granted the right of development design 
and implement immediately an exploratory 
and development program designed to obtain 
maximum production from such lands as 
soon as practicable, subject to submission 
of such program to, and its approval by, the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

(b) The person granted the right of de- 
velopment shall inform the Administrator 
in writing immediately upon the discovery 
of crude oil, natural gas, or coal on any such 
lands, including an estimate of amounts dis- 
covered and a timetable for commercial de- 
velopment. Such person shall within 90 days 
thereafter supply the Administrator and the 
Secretary of the Interior with a detailed 
timetable of the actions necessary to pro- 
duce and begin selling such crude oil, natu- 
ral gas, or coal in Interstate commerce with- 
in 2 years of the date of discovery unless 
the Administrator finds, upon the petition 
of the person granted such rights and after 
affording interested persons an opportunity 
for the submission of written comment and 
the oral presentation of views, data, and ar- 
guments, that the amounts of crude oil, 
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natural gas, or coal discovered or developed 
are not sufficient to be commercially viable 
or that other valid reasons (not including 
market demand prorationing) exist which 
justify delaying the production until a sub- 
sequent day certain. If such & petition is 
granted, the Administrator shall require the 
person granted such rights to submit 
monthly reports of actions taken to begin 
production at the earliest possible time. The 
Administrator shall also advise other inter- 
ested Federal agencies and assure that all 
possible steps are taken to commence crude 
oil, natural gas, or coal production at the 
earliest possible time. 

(c) Unless such crude oll, natural gas, or 
coal is produced and sold within 2 years after 
the date of its discovery on such Federal 
lands, or unless such a petition is granted 
and in effect and its terms complied with, 
the rights which had been granted the person 
to develop crude oil, natural gas, or coal on 
the Federal lands covered by such agreement 
shall terminate and any sum paid for such 
rights shall be forfeited. 

(a) With respect to agreements pertaining 
to crude oil, natural gas, or coal development 
on lands owned by the Government of the 
United States (other than lands containing 
Naval Petroleum Reserves) consummated 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act, 
the requirements of subsections (a), (b), and 
(c) of this section shall be applicable to the 
fullest extent constitutionally permissible 
and, to the extent not permissible, such 
agreements shall be terminated or renego- 
tiated by the earliest possible date so as to 
make such requirements applicable. 


MATERIALS ALLOCATION 


Sec. 304. (a) During the period of any 
severe energy supply interruption, the Pres- 
ident may, by rule or order, require the allo- 
cation of, or the performance under contracts 
or orders (other than contracts of employ- 
ment) relating to, supplies of materials and 
equipment if he finds that such supplies are 


searce, critical, and essential to maintain or 
further exploration, production, refining, and 
required transportation of energy supplies 
and for the construction and maintenance of 
energy facilities. 

(b) Not later than 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the President shall 
report to the Congress with respect to the 
manner in which the authorities contained 
in subsection (a) will be administered. This 
report shall include but not be limited to 
the manner in which allocations will be 
made, the procedure for requests and appeals, 
the criteria for determining priorities as be- 
tween competing requests, and the office or 
agency which will administer the materials 
allocation. 

(c) The authority granted in this section 
may be used to control the general distribu- 
tion of any supplies of materials and equip- 
ment in the marketplace only to the extent 
that maintenance or furtherance of explo- 
ration, production, refining, and required 
transportation of energy supplies and the 
construction and maintenance of energy fa- 
cilities cannot practically be accomplished 
without exercising the authority specified in 
subsection (a) of this section. 

DOMESTIC USE OF ENERGY-RELATED MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 305. (a) The President is authorized, 
by rule or order, to restrict exports of sup- 
plies of materials and equipment which he 
determines to be necessary to maintain or 
further exploration, production, refining, and 
required transportation of domestic energy 
supplies and for the construction and main- 
tenance of energy facilities within the United 
States, under such terms and conditions as 
he determines to be appropriate and neces- 
sary to carry out the purpse of this Act. 

(b) In the administration of the restric- 
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tions under subsection (a) of this section, 
the President may request and, if so, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall, pursuant to 
the procedures established by the Export 
Administration Act of 1969 (but without 
regard to the phrase “and to reduce the 
serious inflationary impact of abnormal for- 
eign demand” in section 3(2) (A) of such 
Act), impose such restrictions on exports 
of supplies of materials and equipment 
which the President determines to be neces- 
sary to maintain or further exploration, pro- 
duction, refining, and required transporta- 
tion of domestic energy supplies and for the 
construction and maintenance of energy 
facilities within the United States, as the 
President determines to be appropriate and 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 
ENTITLEMENTS 

Sec. 306. (a) Section 4 of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(i) Insofar as any regulation promul- 
gated and made effective under subsection 
(a) of this section shall require the pur- 
chase of entitlements, or the payment of 
money through any other similar cash 
transfer arrangement aimed at equalizing 
the cost of crude oil to domestic refiners, 
such regulation shall exempt the first 50,000 
barrels per day of those refiners whose total 
refining capacity (including the refining 
capacity of any person who controls, is con- 
trolled by, or is under common control with 
such refiner) did not exceed on January 1, 
1975, and does not thereafter exceed 100,000 
barrels per day from said requirement: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall be taken 
to restrict the right of any small refiner as 
defined in section 3(4) of this Act to re- 
ceive payments for entitlements or through 
any other such cash transfer arrangement.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective for 
payments due, pursuant to any regulation 
referred to in such section, with respect to 
crude oil receipts and runs to stills oc- 
curring on or after February 1, 1975. 

TITLE IV—ENERGY CONSERVATION 

MEASURES 


Part A—ALLOCATION ACT AMENDMENTS 
RESTRUCTURING OF ALLOCATION ACT 


Sec. 401. The Emergency Petroleum Al- 
location Act of 1973, as amended by this 
Act, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“REEVALUATION OF SECTION 4(&) REGULATION 


“Sec. 9. (a) Not later than 30 days after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
President shall give appropriate notice and 
afford interested persons an opportunity to 
submit written comments and make an oral 
presentation of data, views, and arguments 
respecting the appropriateness and efficacy 
of, or the continuing need for, any of the 
provisions of the regulation promulgated 
under section 4(a) as related to the attain- 
ment of the objectives specified in subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4. A transcript shall be 
kept of any, such oral presentation of data, 
views, and @rgument. 

“(b) Not later than 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this section, the President 
shall, on the basis of such written comment 
and oral presentations and such other in- 
formation as may be available to him, pro- 
pose such amendments to regulation as he 
determines are necessary or appropriate to 
modify or eliminate provisions which are in- 
consistent with the objectives specified in 
section 4(b) or no longer necessary to the 
attainment of such objectives. 

“(c) Except as provided in section 10, any 
amendment to the regulation referred to in 
subsection (b) shall take effect under its 
terms." 
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CONVERSION TO STANDBY AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 402. The Emergency Petroleum Al- 
location Act of 1973 is amended by striking 
out subsection (g) of section 4 and adding 
at the end of the Act, as amended by this 
Act, the following new section: 

“CONVERSION MECHANISM TO STANDBY 
AUTHORITY 


“Sec, 10. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, the President 
shall have authority to make any such 
amendment to the regulation under section 
4(a) if he determines that such amend- 
ment is consistent with the objectives 
specified in section 4(b) and that the regu- 
lations, as amended, provides for attainment 
of such objectives to the maximum extent 
practicable. 

“(b)(1) No amendment which proposes 
to exempt crude oil, residual fuel oil, or any 
refined petroleum product from the provi- 
sions of the regulation under section 4(a) 
as such provisions pertain to either (A) the 
allocation of amounts of any such oil or 
product, or (B) the specification of price or 
the manner for determining price of any 
such oil or product shall take effect except 
pursuant to the requirements of this sub- 
section. For the purposes of this section, any 
amendment which proposes to exempt a 
product or oil from the regulation as it ap- 
plies to an entire market level shall con- 
stitute a proposed exemption of such oil or 
product requiring submission pursuant to 
the requirements of this subsection. The 
term ‘market level’ refers to the production, 
refinery, wholesale distribution, and retail- 
ing levels. 

(2) The President shall transmit (A) any 
such amendment (bearing an identification 
number) to the regulation described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, accompanied 
by a specific statement of the President's 
rationale for such amendment, and (B) the 
matter described in subsection (c) of this 
section, to both Houses of Congress on the 
same day and to each House while it is in 
session. Such an amendment may apply only 
to one oil or one product with respect to 
either allocation or price and may provide 
for scheduled or phased implementation. 

“(3)(A) Such an amendment shall take 
effect on the date or dates specified in such 
amendment, but not sooner than the end of 
the first period of fifteen calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress (within the 
meaning of section .906(b) of title 5, United 
States Code) after the date on which such 
amendment is transmitted to it; except that 
such an amendment shall not take effect if, 
between the date of transmittal and the end 
of such fifteen-day period, either House pass- 
es a resultion of that House, the matter after 
the resolving clause of which is as follows: 
“That the does not favor the 
amendment (numbered ) to the regula- 
tion under subsection (a) of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973, trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
on , 19 .', the first blank space 
therein being filled with the name of the re- 
solving House and the other blank spaces 
therein being appropriately filled. 

“(B) Section 908 and sections 910 through 
913 of title 5, United States Code, shall ap- 
ply to any resolution described in paragraph 
(A), and for purposes of consideration of a 
resolution under this paragraph, the twenty 
calendar days specified in section 911 of title 
5, United States Code, shall be shortened to 
five calendar days, any reference to a resolu- 
tion under section 908 and sections 910 
through 913 of title 5, United States Code, 
shall be deemed a reference to a resolution 
described in paragraph (A), and any refer- 
ence to a reorganization plan shall be deemed 
a reference to an amendment to which this 
paragraph applies. 

“(C) The President shall support any pro- 
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posed amendment to the regulation under 
subsection (a) which is transmitted to the 
Congress under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion with a finding that such amendment is 
consistent with the attainment of the objec- 
tives specified in subsection 4(b) and in the 
case of— 

“(i) any proposed exemption of an oil or 
product pursuant to subsection (b)(1)(A), 
with a finding that such oll or product is 
no longer in short supply and that exempt- 
ing such oil or product will not have an ad- 
verse impact on the supply of any other oil 
or product subject to this Act, and 

“(ii) any proposed exemption of an oil or 
product pursuant to subsection (b)(1)(B), 
with a finding that competition and market 
forces are adequate to protect consumers 
from price gouging and to assure that prices 
of such oil or product will be just and rea- 
sonable. 

“(4) In the case of an amendment de- 
scribed in subséction (b) (1) (B) of this sub- 
section which would have the effect of per- 
mitting an Increase in the price of crude oil, 
the President shall, in addition to the find- 
ings required under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, support any such amendments 
with findings that— 

“(A) such increase is a necessary factor en- 
abling producers to meet financial needs for 
sustained or increased domestic production 
of crude oll, and 

“(B) such sustained or increased domestic 

production of crude oil would not otherwise 
occur but for such increase in price. 
The President shall also report to the Con- 
gress at that time on the availability of ma- 
terials and services necessary for domestic oil 
exploration and production of crude oil and 
give his assessment of the marginal increase 
in domestic production of crude oil, by year 
for the succeeding ten-year period, which he 
projects as occurring as a result of such price 
increase. 

“(5) Any amendment which the President 
transmits to the Congress under subsection 
(b) of this section shall be accompanied— 

“(A) by a statement of the President's 
views as to the potential economic impacts 
(if any) of such amendment which, where 
practicable, shall include his views as to— 

“(i) the State and regional impacts of such 
amendment (including effects on govern- 
mental units), 

“(ii) the effects of such amendment on 
the availability of consumer goods and serv- 
ices; the gross national product; competi- 
tion; small business; and the supply and 
availability of energy resources for use as 
fuel or as feedstock for industry; and 

“(iil) the effects on employment and con- 
sumer prices; and 

“(B) in the case of an amendment de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(1)(B) of this sec- 
tion, by an analysis of the effects of such 
amendment on the rate of unemployment for 
the United States, and the Consumer Price 
Index for the United States. 

“(6) In any judicial review of any provision 
of the regulation under subsection (a), the 
reviewing court may not hold unlawful or 
set aside any such provision solely on the 
basis that a grounds for holding unlawful 
or setting aside agency action specified in 
subparagraph (A), (D), or (E) of section 
706(a) of title 5, United States Code, applies 
with respect to one or more of the findings 
or views required to be made by the President 
under this subsection and submitted to the 
Congress pursuant to subsection (b). 

“(c) With respect to any oil or product 
which is exempted pursuant to subsection 
(b), the President shall have authority at 
any time thereafter to prescribe a regulation 
or issue an order respecting either the alloca- 
tion of amounts, or the specification of price 
or the manner for determining the price, of 
any such oil or product upon a determination 
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by him that such regulation or order is neces- 
sary to attain, and is consistent with, the 
objectives specified in section 4(b). Any such 
oil or product for which allocation or price 
controls are relmposed under authority of 
this subsection may subsequently be ex- 
empted without regard to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section.” 


DEFINITION OF MOTOR GASOLINE 


Sec, 403. Section 3 of the Emergency Pe- 
troleum Allocation Act of 1973 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(8) The term ‘motor gasoline’ means all 
of the various grades, other than aviation 
gasoline, of refined naphtha which by its 
composition, is suitable for use as a carbur- 
ant in internal combustion engines.” 


OTHER AMENDMENTS TO THE ALLOCATION ACT 


Src. 404. The Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act of 1973 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 


“MANDATORY GASOLINE ALLOCATION SAVING 
PROGRAM 


“Sec. 11. (a)(1) Not later than 45 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the President shall amend the regulation un- 
der section 4(a) of this Act and prescribe any 
orders as are authorized under other sections 
of this Act as he determines are necessary and 
appropriate to prevent any increase in the 
consumption of motor gasoline above the base 
volume during the entirety of the three-year 
period which begins on the 90th day after 
the date of enactment of this section, and, 
except as provided in paragraph (2), shall by 
such additional amendments or orders as he 
determines are necessary or appropriate, cause 
a percentage reduction of 2 per centum in the 
base volume for the entirety of such period. 

“(2) The President need not require the 2 
per centum reduction specified in paragraph 
(1) if he finds that such reduction would pre- 
vent the attainment of the objectives speci- 
fied in section 4(b) of this Act and submits 
to the Congress such finding, together with 
a supporting analysis of the factors upon 
which such finding is based. In any such 
case, the President shall achieve as much of 
such reduction as he determines would be 
consistent with the attainment of such 
objectives. 

“(3) In addition to. the reductions speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) and (2), the President 
may by additional amendment or order 
require— 

“(A) a percentage reduction of an addi- 
tional per centum in the base volume during 
the one-year period which begins one year 
after the 90th day after the date of enact- 
ment of this section, if the President finds 
that such reduction can be accomplished 
consistent with the objectives specified in 
section 4(b) of this Act; and 

“(B) in addition to the reductions speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) and (2) and subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph, a percentage 
reduction of an additional per centum in the 
base volume in the one-year period which 
begins two years after the 90th day after the 
date of enactment of this section, if the Pres- 
ident finds that such reduction can be ac- 
complished consistent with the objectives 
specified in section 4(b) of this Act. 

“(4) In exercising his authority under this 
subsection, the President may adjust the base 
volume above or below the daily average de- 
mand for motor gasoline as specified in para- 
graph (8)(B) to take into account the his- 
torical patterns of seasonal disparities in con- 
sumption of motor gasoline, as long as such 
adjustments do not result in an increase in 
the base volume above the amounts specified 
in paragraphs (1) and (3) over the entirety 
of the three-year period or one-year period, 
as the case may be, as specified in such para- 
graphs. 
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“(5) To the maximum extent practicable, 
the amendment or orders prescribed under 
this subsection shall take into account— 

“(A) the historical pattern of regional dis- 
parities in consumption of motor gasoline; 

“(B) regional population growth or de- 
cline as may have occurred since 1972 and as 
may occur during the period in which any 
amendment or order under this subsection is 
in effect; and 

“(C) regional differences in the ayailabil- 
ity of public transit facilities. 

“(6) To the maximum extent practicable, 
the amendment or orders prescribed under 
this subsection shall assure that any reduc- 
tions required or permitted under this sub- 
section shall be accomplished by per barrel 
equivalent reductions in total volume of im- 
ports of crude oll and refined petroleum 
products. 

“(7) The amendment and orders specified 
in paragraph (1) shall take effect no later 
han the expiration of the 90-day period 
which begins on the date of enactment of 
this section, 

“(8) For purposes of this section: 

“(A) The term ‘percentage reduction’ 
means a reduction in the volume of motor 
gasoline produced or sold for purposes of 
resale in any year as measured against the 
base volume. 

“(B) The term ‘base volume’ means the 
daily average demand for motor gasoline in 
the United States, calculated on the basi: 
of the amount of motor gasoline demand 
for a twelve-month period using historical 
daily average demand figures for months of 
either calendar year 1973 or calendar year 
1974, whichever is higher, as compiled by 
the Federal Energy Administration or the 
Bureau of Mines, whichever is higher. 

“(b) The President shall take such action 
under the authority of this Act, the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, or other law vested 
in him to disallow, or impose volumetric 
limitations on, the importation of motor 
gasoline to such extent or in such amounts 
as may be necessary to assure the attain- 
ment of the goals specified in subsection 
(a). 

“(c) (1) The President shall have authority 
under this Act to make such amendments 
to the regulation under section 4({a) snd 
issue such orders respecting the allocation 
of amounts of crude oll, residual fuel oil 
or any refined petroleum product as are 
necessary or appropriate to the attainment 
of the objectives specified in subsection (a) 
of this section. 

“(2) The President may amend the regu- 
lation under subsection (a) of section 4 
with respect to those provisions related to 
the specification of price or manner for de- 
termining price applicable to refined petro- 
leum products so as to provide on a refiner- 
by-refiner basis for the apportioning to motor 
gasoline of a greater amount of any ‘increased 
product costs’ than the direct proportionate 
relationship of motor gasoline to other re- 
fined petroleum products produced or sold 
by such refiner. The apportioning of motor 
gasoline may be in such greater amount as 
the President determines is necessary or 
appropriate to assist in the attainment of 
the objectives specified in subsection (a) 
of this section, except in no event shall the 
amendment to the regulation provide for 
the apportioning to motor gasoline of an 
amount which exceeds by more than 125 
per centum the amount as would be appor- 
tioned on the basis of a direct proportionate 
relationship of motor gasoline to other re- 
fined petroleum products produced or sold 
by such refiner. For the purposes of this 
paragraph the term ‘increased product costs’ 
shall have the meaning given that term 
under section 212.83 of title 10 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations as in effect on April 1, 
1975. 
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“(3) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the President shall not attain or seek to 
attain the objectives specified in subsection 
(a) of this section by means of amendments 
to the regulation under section 4(a) which 
would permit or require higher prices for 
motor gasoline. 

“(4) To the maximum extent practicable, 
any apportioning of increased product costs 
to motor gasoline which exceeds the direct 
proportionate relationship of motor gasoline 
to other refined petroleum products shall 
be accompanied by an offsetting reduction 
in the increased product costs permitted to 
be apportioned to other refined petroleum 
products produced or sold by such refiner. 

“(5) In prescribing any amendment under 
paragraphs (1) and (2), or any order under 
paragraph (1), the President shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, seek an ac- 
commodation and harmonization of the ob- 
jectives specified in subsection (a) of this 
section with those objectives specified in sec- 
tion 4(b) of this Act. 


“RETAIL DISTRIBUTION CONTROL MEASURES 


“Sec. 12. (a) The President shall by rule 
promulgate standards and procedures by 
which persons engaged in the retailing of 
motor gasoline may develop and implement 
voluntary agreements and plans of action to 
carry out such agreements respecting the 
hours of operation of retail establishments, 
or other aspects of retail operations as the 
President determines are necessary and ap- 
propriate to minimize motorists’ inconveni- 
ence in purchasing motor gasoline during the 
period within which the mandatory gasoline 
allocation savings program is in effect. Vol- 
untary agreements and plans of action de- 
veloped and implemented under this sec- 
tion by persons engaged in the retailing of 
motor gasoline shall include provisions for 
the designation of retail establishments with 
assigned hours of operations as may be ap- 
propriate to provide a resonable opportunity 
to purchase available supplies of motor gaso- 
line during evening hours and on weekend 
days and holidays. 

“(b) The standards and procedures under 
subsection (a) shall be promulgated pur- 
suant to section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code. They shall provide, among other things, 
that— 

“(1) A written copy of any agreement or 
plan under this section shall be submitted 
to the Attorney General and the Federal 
Trade Commission and be available for pub- 
lic inspection; 

“(2) Meetings held to develop and imple- 
ment an agreement or plan under this sec- 
tion shall permit attendance by interested 
persons and shall be preceded by timely no- 
tice to the Attorney General, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and to the public in the 
affected community; 

“(3) Interested persons shall be afforded 
an opportunity to present, in writing, and 
orally, data, views, and arguments at such 
meetings; and 

“(4) A written summary of the proceed- 
ings of any such meeting together with 
copies of any written data, views, and argu- 
ments presented by interested persons shall 
be submitted to the Attorney General and 
the Federal Trade Commission and be avail- 
able for public inspection. 

“(c) The Federal Trade Commission may 
exempt types or classes of meetings, con- 
ferences, or communications from the re- 
quirements of subsection (b) where such 
types or classes of meetings, conferences, or 
communications are determined to be min- 
isterlal to the implementation of any such 
agreement or plan of action. Such meeting, 
conference, or communication may take 
place and be ordered in accordance with such 
requirement as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may prescribe, by rule, as consistent 
with the purposes of this section. 
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“(d) Actions taken in good faith, by per- 
sons engaged in the retailing of motor gaso- 
line, in accordance with this section and 
rules promulgated hereunder, to devlop and 
implement a yoluntary agreement or a plan 
of action to carry out a voluntary agreement 
shall not be construed to be within the pro- 
hibitions of the antitrust laws of the United 
States, the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
or similar State and local statutes. 

“(e) Any voluntary agreement or plan of 
action entered into pursuant to subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section shall be submit- 
ted in writing to the Attorney General and 
the Federal Trade Commission ten days be- 
fore being implemented. Such agreement or 
plan of action shall be available for public 
inspection in accordance with the provisions 
of section 552 of title 5, United States Code. 
The Attorney General or the Federal Trade 
Commission, at any time, on motion or upon 
the request of any interested person, may 
modify, amend, disapprove, or revoke any 
such voluntary agreement or plan of action 
and, if revoked, thereby withdraw prospec- 
tively the immunity conferred by subsection 
(d) of this section. 

“(f) This section shall apply in lieu of sec- 
tion 6(c) respecting any voluntary agree- 
ment or plan of action respecting retailing 
of motor gasoline under the mandatory 
gasoline allocation savings program. 

“LIMITATIONS ON PRICING AUTHORITY 


“SEC. 13. The President shall have no au- 
thority, by amendment to the regulation 
under section 4(a) of this Act or by rule, 
order, or any other means, to prescribe mini- 
mum prices for crude oil (or any classifica- 
tion thereof), residual fuel oil, or any refined 
petroleum product. 

“DIRECT CONTROLS ON REFINERY OPERATIONS 


“SEC. 14. The President may, by regulation 
or order, as may be consistent with the at- 
tainment of the objectives specified in sec- 
tion 4(b), require adjustments in the proc- 
essing operations of any refinery in the 
United States with respect to the propor- 
tions of residual fuel oil or any refined pe- 
troleum product produced through such op- 
erations if he determines such adjustments 
are necessary to assure the production of 
residual fuel oil or any refined petroleum 
product in such proportions necessary to at- 
tain the objectives specified in section 4(b), 
or section 11 relating to the mandatory gas- 
oline allocation savings program. 

“INVENTORY CONTROLS 


“Sec. 15. The President may, by rule or or- 
der, as may be consistent with the attain- 
ment of the objectives specified in section 
4(b), require adjustments in the amounts of 
crude oil, residual fuel oil or any refined pe- 
troleum product which are held in inventory 
by persons who are engaged in the business 
of importing, producing, refining, marketing, 
or distributing such oils or products. Such 
authority may be exercised to require either 
(1) a distribution from such inventories at 
specified rates of distribution or to specified 
levels, or (2) the accumulation of inven- 
tories at specified rates of accumulation or 
to specified levels, as the President deter- 
mines may be necessary to the attainment 
of the objectives of section 4(b), the objec- 
tives specified in section 11 (relating to the 
mandatory gasoline allocation savings pro- 
gram) or as may be necessitated by the in- 
ternational energy program, as defined in 
the Energy Conservation and Oil Policy Act 
of 1975. The authority to require an accumu- 
lation of inventories may be employed to 
compel the maintenance of inventories in 
excess of such person’s normal business or 
operating requirements; except that such 
amounts shall not exceed the amount of oil 
or product, as the case may be, such person 
would use or sell during any 90-day period 
under normal conditions and in no case may 
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the requirement to accumulate inventories 
be applied to any person in a manner which 
would necessitate such person making physi- 
cal additions to storage facilities in order to 
comply with any such rule or order. 
“HOARDING PROHIBITIONS 

“Sec. 16. Except as may be required, by 
rule or order, of persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of producing, refining, distributing, or 
marketing crude oil, residual fuel oil, or any 
refined petroleum product pursuant to sec- 
tion 15, it shall constitute a violation of this 
Act for any person to accumulate amounts 
of such oils or products in inventories or 
otherwise which are in excess of such per- 
son’s reasonable needs during a severe en- 
ergy supply interruption, as defined in the 
Energy Conservation and Oil Policy Act of 
1975. 
“SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORITIES TO ASSUME REA- 

SONABLENESS TO PETROLEUM PRICES 


“Sec. 17. (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to insure the free flow of oll in foreign 
and interstate commerce at the lowest possi- 
ble price. 

“(b) For the purpose of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘qualified buyer’ means a 
citizen of the United States, a domestic cor- 
poration, a domestic agricultural cooperative, 
a domestic partnership or other unincorpor- 
ated business organization, or any depart- 
ment, agency, or other instrumentality of the 
United States or of any State or political 
subdivision thereof. 

“(2) The term ‘responsible offeror’ means 
any company, sovereign State, or person act- 
ing on its own or on behalf of others who 
has been found by the President, in accord- 
ance with such rules as he may prescribe, to 
be capable of performing in accordance with 
the terms of its offer. 

“(c) (1) The President is authorized to act 
as the exclusive agent of the United States 
in— 

“(A) purchasing crude oil, residual fuel oil 
and refined petroleum products produced or 
refined outside the United States for im- 
portation into the United States; and 

“(B) purchasing crude oil produced out- 
side the United States for sale to refiners 
outside the United States pursuant to sub- 
section (e)(2)(B) of this section. 

“(2) Any crude oil, residual fuel oil and 
refined petroleum product purchased by the 
United States pursuant to paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall be sold to qualified 
buyers free on board the point of purchase. 
The President shall not engage in the busi- 
ness of producing, transporting, or refining 
crude oil, residual fuel oil or refined petro- 
leum products on the account of the United 
States or on the account of others. 

“(3) The President shall endeavor to buy 
and sell without profit or loss. In the fur- 
therance of this policy, the President may— 

“(A) sell crude oil, residual fuel ofl or any 
refined petroleum product at a price above 
or below the cost of such oil or product if, in 
the judgment of the President, such sales 
may result in progress toward a lower price 
for oil sold in international commerce; and 

“(B) periodically establish posted prices 
which shall apply to all sales and outstand- 
ing contracts for sale of crude oil, residual 
fuel oll and refined petroleum products made 
pursuant to the authorization of this section 
according to the particular gravities, quali- 
ties, grades, varieties, and locations of such 
oils and products. 

“(d) The President may, upon the expira- 
tion of the 180-day period which begins on 
the date of enactment of this section, pro- 
hibit, by rule or order, the importation into 
the United States by any person of crude 
oll, residual fuel oil or any refined petroleum 
product unless, such crude oil, residual fuel 
oil or refined petroleum product has been 
purchased from the United States or manu- 
factured from crude oil purchased from the 
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United States under the provisions of this 
section or rules promulgated pursuant 
thereto. 

“(e) (1) Persons qualifying as responsible 
offerors wishing to sell crude oil, residual 
fuel oil or any refined petroleum product to 
the United States pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion of this section shall submit sealed offers 
of sale to the President in accordance with 
such rules as the President prescribes govern- 
ing such offers. 

““(2) All such sealed offers submitted to the 
President shall be in United States dollar 
amounts and shall show price, specifications, 
volume, terms of delivery, and schedule of 
delivery. The President shall accept those 
offers the terms of which are most favorable 
to the United States. The President shall 
have the power to negotiate with the offerors 
for terms more favorable to the United States. 
No contract, the duration of which is more 
than 2 years, may be accepted under the 
authority of this section. 

“(3) The terms of any offer, or of any con- 
tract or agreement entered into by the Presi- 
dent to purchase crude oil, residual fuel oll or 
any refined petroleum product shall be kept 
secret by the President and any officers, or 
employees of the United States. The require- 
ment of this subsection shall not prevent or 
interfere with access to such data by the 
General Accounting Office in the perform- 
ance of its responsibilities under subsection 
(i). Such terms may, however, be made 
public five years after the termination of the 
transaction to which such terms apply, ex- 
cept that the identities of particular offerors 
and contracting parties shall not be dis- 
closed. : 

“(f)(1) Prior to implementation of the 
authority of subsections (a) and (d) the 
President shall, by rule, prescribe a system, 
with the objectives specified in section 4(b) 
of this Act, by which sales of crude oil, 
residual fuel oil and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts purchased by the United States pursu- 
ant to this section shall be made to qualified 
buyers. 

“(2) (A) Except to the extent that he may 
be required to do so under the international 
energy program, as defined in section 103(7) 
of the Energy Conservation and Oil Policy 
Act of 1975, or as provided in this subsection, 
the President shall not sell crude oll, residual 
fuel oil, or any refined petroleum product 
purchased by the United States under the 
authority of this section other than for im- 
portation into the United States. 

“(B) The President may sell crude oll to 
qualified buyers intending to refine it outside 
the United States for future importation into 
the United States in the form of residual 
fuel oll or refined petroleum products, if the 
following conditions are met: 

“({) the refinery In which the crude oil is 
to be run is owned by a qualified buyer; 

“(ii) the qualified buyer has contracted 
with the President to export to the United 
States all refined petroleum products manu- 
factured by it from crude oll sold to it by the 
United States; and 

“(ill) the President has taken care, pur- 
suant to subsection (e) (4) (B) of this section, 
to insure the maximum utilization of pe- 
troleum refining facilities located within the 
United States. 

“(8) Any regulation promulgated under 
the authority of this subsection shall be 
promulgated pursuant to section 553 of title 
5, United States Code. 

“(4) Any regulation promulgated under au- 
thority of this subsection shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable— 

“(A) preserve and encourage an economi- 
cally sound and competitive domestic petro- 
leum industry including the priority needs 
of independent and small refiners; 

“(B) provide for the allocation of suitable 
types, grades and quality of crude oll to re- 
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fineries to insure the maximum utilization of 
existing petroleum refining facilities located 
within the United States; 

“(C) provide for the equitable distribu- 
tion of crude oil, residual fuel ofl, and re- 
fined petroleum products at equitable prices 
among all regions and areas of the United 
States and sectors of the petroleum industry, 
including independent and small refineries; 

“(D) minimize economic distortion, inflex- 
ibility, and unnecessary interference with 
market mechanisms; and 

“(E) assure adequate supplies of crude oil 
to new and expanded domestic refinery ca- 
pacity as may be constructed or expanded 
by small or independent refiners. 

“(g) To implement the authorities of this 
section, the President is authorized to— 

“(1) make, promulgate, issue, rescind, and 
amend rules governing the manner of oper- 
ation and the exercise of powers vested in 
him by this section; 

“(2) appoint and fix compensation of such 
officers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out such authorities; 

“(3) contract for the purchase of crude oil, 
residual fuel oil, and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts from any private individual, foreign 
state, or foreign or domestic corporation; 
and 

“(4) delegate any authority conferred upon 
him by this section to such officers, depart- 
ments, and agencies of the United States 
as he deems appropriate. 

“(h) All contracts and other obligations 
entered into by the President shall be guar- 
anteed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States. 

“(i) (1) Upon implementation of the au- 
thorities of this section, the President shall 
prepare and transmit to the Congress, in Jan- 
uary of each year, a report which shall in- 
clude a financial accounting of purchases and 
sales of crude oil, residual fuel oil, and each 
refined petroleum product by the United 
States under this section during the prior 
calendar year. Such report shall not, however, 
disclose any information required to be kept 
secret under the provisions of subsection (d) 
(3) of this section. 

“(2) Any report made under this subsec- 
tion shall contain such recommendations for 
additional legislation as the President may 
consider necessary or desirable to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act. 

“(j) The General Accounting Office shall 
audit the administration of this section semi- 
annually and report the results thereof to 
the President and the Congress. Such report 
shall not disclose any information required 
to be kept secret under the provisions of sub- 
section (e) (3) of this section. 

“(k) In any action in any Federal or State 
court for breach of contract, there shall be 
available as a defense that the alleged breach 
of contract was caused solely by compliance 
with the provisions of this section, or any 
rule or order issued pursuant to this section. 

“(1) The provisions of subsection (i) of 
section 7 of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion Act of 1974 shall apply to any rule or 
any order having the applicability and effect 
of a rule as defined in section 551(4) of title 
5, United States Code, issued pursuant to this 
section. 

“(m) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section.” 

ENERGY CONSERVATION IN TRANSPORTATION 

Src. 405. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
Federal Maritime Commission shall, in the 
exercise of their powers pursuant to the laws 
administered by such Commission or Board, 
include in any order or certificate issued by 
such Commission or Board a statement of 
the probable impact of such order or certif- 
icate on energy consumption and supply and 
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the energy costs and energy benefits of such 
order or certificate. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 406. (a) (1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years for the purpose of 
making grants to State and local agencies 
to carry out public information programs de- 
scribed in paragraph (2). 

(2) In order to be eligible to receive a grant 
under this subsection, a State or local agency 
shall submit to the Administrator an appli- 
cation describing the program the State or 
local agency proposes to conduct. Such an 
application may be approved if it provides 
for a program of— 

(A) dissemination to consumers and busi- 
nesses of information respecting energy con- 
servation and improvement of energy em- 
clency; 

(B) inspections at the request of individ- 
ual homeowners, tenants, and small busi- 
nesses for the purpose of assessing the po- 
tential for installing insulation and storm 
windows and improving the efficiency of 
heating and air-conditioning equipment of 
such homeowner's or tenant’s residence or 
such businesses’ premises; and 

(C) dissemination of information respect- 
ing tax benefits and grant programs which 
are available to assist individuals and small 
businesses to achieve energy conservation 
and to improve energy efficiency. 


Such a program may also include a system to 
assist consumers to locate businesses pro- 
viding energy conservation services which 
are eligible for such tax benefits or grants. 

(3) Upon approval of an application the 
Administrator may pay not more than 90 
per centum of the cost of the program de- 
scribed in the application. 

(b)(1) The Administrator may carry out 
a public information program designed to 
encourage energy conservation and improve- 
ment of energy efficiency. In carrying out 
such a program the Administrator may con- 
tract for periodical advertising space and 
broadcast advertising time. 

(2) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $200,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June of 1976, and each of the 2 succeeding 
fiscal years to carry out the program author- 
ized by this subsection. 

REPORT ON ENFORCEMENT OF NATIONAL MAXI- 
MUM SPEED LIMIT 


Sec. 407. (a) Within 6 months of the date 
of enactment of this Act, each State shall 
prepare and transmit to the Secretary of 
Transportation a National Speed Limit En- 
forcement Report. 

(b) The report shall include— 

(1) an estimate of the number of vehicle 
miles traveled on public highways within 
the jurisdiction of the State which are sub- 
ject to the National Maximum Speed Limit 
of 55 miles per hour; 

(2) the number of violations cited; 

(3) the penalties applicable (including 
loss of license, assessment of points, and 
fines) ; 

(4) the penalties imposed upon convicted 
violators; separately for the calendar year 
1974 and the first quarter (January through 
March) of calendar year 1975. 

(5) the impact on highway safety, includ- 
ing the impact on traffic fatalities, serious 
injury, and property damage, of the speed 
limit requirement. 

(c) Beginning with the expiration of the 
6-month period following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, each State shall file semi- 
annual National Maximum Speed Limit En- 
forcement Reports with the Secretary of 
Transportation and each House of Congress. 
Such reports shall include the type of in- 
formation required by subsection (b) of this 
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section for the preceding two calendar quar- 
ters, separately reported for each quarter. 
Part B—INDUSTRIAL ENERGY CONSERVATION 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 451. The Congress finds that— 

(1) large consumers, including industries, 
consume a major part of this country’s sup- 
ply of petroleum products, gas, and elec- 
tricity; 

(2) significant energy savings can be 
achieved by improving the energy efficiency 
of industrial and other energy-consuming 
processes; 

(3) ordinary economic incentives have not 
succeeded in achieving maximum efficiency 
in energy consumption by large consumers of 
energy; 

(4) a Federal program to improve efficiency 
in consumption of energy by large consumers 
of energy is essential to a more adequate 
realization of the potential for energy con- 
servation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 452. For purposes of this part— 

(1) The term “covered process or equip- 
ment” means— 

(A) kilns; 

(B) reheat furnaces; 

(C) melting furnaces; 

(D) electric motors; 

(E) pumps and compressors; 

(F) distillation and distillation equipment; 

(G) boilers; 

(H) rolling, drying, and pressing; 

(I) smelting; 

(J) catalytic reforming and cracking; and 

(K) such other process or equipment as 
the Administrator, by rule published in the 
Federal Register, designates as a covered 
process or equipment. 

(2) The term “guidelines” means the spec- 
ification of methods and devices for achiev- 
ing the maximum efficiency in the consump- 
tion of energy which the Administrator de- 
termines to be achievable through applica- 
tion of the best available demonstrated tech- 
nology, processes, operating methods, or 
other alternatives for maximum energy ef- 
ficiency. In determining maximum energy 
efficiency, the Administrator shall take into 
account the extent to which the application 
of the guidelines to improve energy efficiency 
would be offset by an increase in energy use 
resulting from the guidelines. 

(3) The term “consumes”, “consumed”, or 
“consumption” means to burn or otherwise 
use petroleum products, gas, or electricity as 
a fuel or energy source. 

(4) The term “barrel of oil equivalent” 
means that quantity of petroleum products, 
gas, or electric energy, which contains the 
same heat energy as a barrel of oil contain- 
ing 5.88 million Btu's of heat energy, and 
shall be measured, unless the substance is 
shown to contain a different amount of heat 
energy, on the following basis: 

(A) 42 United States gallons of petroleum 
products; 

(B) 5,882 cubic feet of gas at 14.73 pounds 
pressure per square inch at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit; and 

(C) 1,722 kilowatt hours of electricity. 

(5) The term “facility” means any factory, 
building, plant, structure, or complex 
thereof. 

(6) The term “gas” means natural gas and 
synthetic gas. 

(7) The term “petroleum products” does 
not include refined lubricating oil. 

(8) The term “manufacturer” means a 
person consuming, in manufacturing indus- 
trial or consumer products, at least the 
amount of barrels of oll equivalent per year 
which the Administrator, by rule published 
in the Federal Register, designates as the 
minimum amouu that will probably be con- 
sumed in the ensuing year by each of the 
approximately 2.000 manufacturers in the 
United States who consume the most energy. 

(9) The term “energy efficiency” means the 
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amount of industrial output, as defined by 
the Administrator, divided into the amount 
of energy or fuel required to produce such 
output, in each class or category of industry 
as defined by the Administrator. 

(10) The term “energy efficiency target” 
means the amount of improyement in energy 
efficiency to be attained by each class or 
category of manufacturers as defined in reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator which shall bring about an improve- 
ment in energy efficiency of 15 per centum 
by January 1, 1978, and 20 per centum by 
January 1, 1981, in comparison to that of 
calendar year 1972, or, if the manufacturer 
was not engaged in manufacturing in that 
year, the first calendar year thereafter prior 
to calendar year 1975 in which he engaged 
in manufacturing. 

ENERGY EFFICIENCY TARGETS FOR MAJOR INDUS- 
TRIAL ENERGY CONSUMERS 


Sec. 453. (a) The Administrator shall, 
within 90 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister energy efficiency targets for each class 
or category of manufacturers determined by 
the Administrator. Within 90 days after the 
date of such publication, each manufacturer 
shall file with the Administrator a plan to 
achieve in his manufacturing operations the 
energy efficiency target specified for his class 
or category. If the plan would not achieve 
the applicable energy efficiency target, the 
manufacturer shail, in a statement accom- 
panying the plan, state in detail how much 
of the energy efficiency target would be 
achieved under the plan and why such en- 
ergy efficiency target cannot be achieved. 

(b) Not later than 90 days after the ex- 
piration of one full year following the date 
his plan was filed with the Administrator, 
each manufacturer shall file with the Ad- 
ministrator an energy consumption report 
setting forth such data and information con- 
cerning the operation of his plan during 
that year, including data on energy con- 
sumption, units of products produced, and 
progress in achieving the energy efficiency 
target, as the Administrator by rule has pre- 
scribed for the manufacturer's class or cate- 
gory. Thereafter, within 90 days after each 
succeeding year, each manufacturer shall file 
an annual energy consumption report con- 
taining such data and information for that 
year. The Administrator may by rule re- 
quire such interim reports as he deems nec- 
essary to ascertain the manufacturer's prog- 
ress in achieving and maintaining energy 
efficiency targets. 

(c) The Administrator shall establish and 
maintain a clearinghouse for information 
concerning technologies, techniques, data, 
and ideas for improving energy efficiency of 
manufacturers, and shall, to the maximum 
extent feasible, assist any person request- 
ing such assistance to improve his energy 
efficiency in manufacturing operations and 
in meeting energy conservation guidelines. 
The Administrator shall coordinate his ac- 
tivities under this title with the energy con- 
servation activities of other Federal agen- 
cies, State and local governments; and pri- 
vate industry. 

(a) The Administrator shall review all 
plans and reports filed with him and attach 
to each of them his evaluation and determi- 
nation as to whether or not, or the extent 
to which, the manufacturer has achieved, or 
is making satisfactory progress In achieving 
and maintaining, the energy efficiency target 
applicable to the manufacturer, The energy 
efficiency plans and energy consumption re- 
ports filed by the manufacturer, and the 
Administrator's evaluation and determina- 
tion concerning the manufacturer's progress 
in achieving and maintaining the energy efi- 
ciency target applicable to him shall be 
available to the public. 

(e) In determining compliance with the 
energy efficiency targets, the Administrator 
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shall give due consideration to the follow- 
ing: 

(1) changes in quality of raw material 
available to the manufacturer; 

(2) energy content of fuels available to 
the manufacturer; 

(3) the manufacturer's utilization of 
waste energy and byproducts to provide fuel 
or energy; 

(4) the mix and quality of the manufac- 
turers’ product; 

(5) regulatory requirements of Federal, 
State, and local governments; 

(6) other factors which the Administrator 
determines are relevant to the achievement 
and maintenance of the energy efficiency 
targets. 

(f) To assure compliance with the re- 
quirements of this part and energy efficiency 
target specified by the Administrator, he Is 
authorized to— 

(1) require any manufacturer to— 

(A) establish and maintain such records, 
make such reports, and install, use, and 
maintain such monitoring equipment and 
methods, at such locations, at such inter- 
vals, and in such manner as the Administra- 
tor shali prescribe, and 

(B) provide such test data, specifications, 
reports, and other information, as the Ad- 
ministrator determines is reasonably neces- 
sary to demonstrate that the manufacturer 
is complying or will comply with the require- 
ments of this part; 

(2) at reasonable times have a right of 
entry to, upon, or through the premises of 
the manufacturer or any other premises in 
which any records required to be maintained 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection are 
located; and 

(3) at reasonable times have access to and 
copy any records, and inspect any monitor- 
ing equipment or method required under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection as the Ad- 
ministrator deems necessary. 

(g) Any person who knowingly or negli- 
gently fails to provide the information pre- 
scribed in regulations issued by the Ad- 
ministrator to carry out this section shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $5,000, 
or imprisonment, if he is a natural person, 
for not more than one year, or both. In addi- 
tion, the court is authorized, upon request 
of the Administrator, to order such. person 
to provide such information to the Adminis- 
trator, and any failure or refusal to com- 
ply with such order shall be punishable as 
a civil contempt. 

(h) The Administrator shall conduct con- 
tinuing evaluations of the progress being 
made by manufacturers in achieving com- 
pliance with the energy efficiency targets pre- 
scribed by the Administrator under this 
part, and shall publish, at Ieast annually, a 
report summarizing such progress and iden- 
tifying every manufacturer not making sat- 
isfactory progress to achieve and maintain 
the energy efficiency targets applicable to 
the manufacturer, its owners, and the 
amount and percentage of improvement in 
its energy efficiency that could result from 
its compliance with such targets. 

DISSEMINATION OF ENERGY EFFICIENCY 
GUIDELINES 


Sec, 454. The Administrator shall, within 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, publish in the Federal Register guide- 
lines for the efficient use and conservation of 
petroleum products, gas, and electricity by 
any facility using a covered process or equip- 
ment. The Administrator shall, from time 
to time, as technology and alternatives 
change, revise such guidelines, In establish- 
ing or revising guidelines under this sec- 
tion, the Administrator shall follow the pro- 
cedures specified In section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code, and shal? take into con- 
sideration the economie, environmental, and 
energy effects of any such guidelines or 
amendments thereto. 
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EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 


Suc. 455. The Administrator shall conduct 
continuing evaluations of potential loss or 
shifts of employment which may result from 
the issuance of any regulation or order under 
this part, including, where appropriate, in- 
vestigating threatened plant closures or re- 
ductions in employment allegedly resulting 
irom such regulation or order, Any employee 
who ts discharged or inid off, threatened with 
discharge or layoff, or otherwise discriminat- 
ed against by any person because of the al- 
leged results of any regulation or order issued 
under this part, or any representative of such 
employee, may request the Administrator to 
conduct a full investigation of the matter, 
The Administrator shall thereupon investi- 
gate the matter and, at the request of any 
party, shall hold public hearings on not less 
than 5 days’ notice, and shall at such hear- 
ings require the parties, including the em- 
ployer involved, to present information relat- 
ing to the actual or potential effect of the 
regulation or order on employment and on 
any alleged discharge, layoff, or other dis- 
crimination and the detailed reasons or jus- 
tification therefor. Any such hearing shall 
be of record and shall be subject to section 
554 of title 5, United States Code. Upon re- 
ceiving the report of such investigation, the 
Administrator shall make findings of fact 
as to the effect of such regulation or order 
on employment and on the alleged discharge, 
layoff, or discrimination and shall make such 
recommendations as he deems appropriate, 
Such report, findings, and recommendations 
shall be available to the public. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to require 
the Administrator to modify or withdraw 
any regulation or order issued under this 
part. 


TITLE V—IMPROVING ENERGY EFFICI- 
ENCY OF CONSUMER PRODUCTS 


Parr A—AUTOMOBILE FUEL MILEAGE 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 501, As used in this part; 

(1) The term “EPA Administrator” means 
the Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

(2) The term “automobile” means a four- 
wheeled vehicle propelled by fuel which is 
manufactured primarily for use on public 
streets, roads, and highways (except any ve- 
hicle propelled by fuel which is manufac- 
tured primarily for use on public streets, 
roads, and highways (except any vehicle op- 
erated exclusively on a rail or rails), and 
which is rated at ten thousand pounds gross 
vehicle weight or less. 

(3) The term “passenger automobile” 
means any automobile which has as its pri- 
mary intended function the transportation 
of not more than ten individuals. 

(4) The term “light-duty truck and multi- 
purpose passenger vehicle” means any auto- 
mobile which is not a passenger automobile. 

(5) The term “average fuel economy” 
means (A) the total number of passenger 
automobiles manufactured in a given model 
year by a manufacturer (including all pas- 
senger automobiles manufactured by persons 
who control, or are controlled by or under 
common control with such manufacturer, 
but excluding any passenger automobile ex- 
ported in the model year) divided by (B) a 
sum of terms, each term of which is a frac- 
tion created by dividing— 

(i) the number of passenger automobiles 
of a given model type manufactured in such 
model year by 

(ii) the fuel economy measured for such 
model type rounded to the nearest mile per 
gallon, as determined by the EPA Admin- 
istrator. 

(6) The term “dealer” means any person 
engaged in the business of selling new auto- 
mobiles to purchasers who buy for pur- 
poses other than resale. 
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(7) The term “fuel” means any liquid or 
gaseous fuel. 

(8) The term “fuel economy” refers to the 
average number of miles traveled by an 
automobile per gallon of fuel consumed as 
determined by the EPA Administrator in 
accordance with test procedures established 
under section 502(d). 

(9) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person engaged in the manufacture, assem- 
bly, or importation of automobiles. 

(10) The term “to manufacture” (except 
for purposes of section 502(a)(3)) means to 
manufacture in the United States or to 
import into the United States. 

(11) The term “model type” means a par- 
ticular class of automobile, as defined by 
the EPA Administrator. 

(12) The term “model year” with reference 
to any specific calendar year means the 
manufacturers’ annual production period (as 
determined by the EPA Administrator) which 
includes January 1 of such calendar year, If 
the manufacturer has no annual production 
period, the term “model year” shall mean 
the calendar year. 

(13) The term “Secretary means the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 


MINIMUM FUEL ECONOMY PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 


Sec. 502. (a)(1) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) and in subsection 
(b) (3) (B), the average fuel economy for all 
passenger automobiles manufactured by any 
manufacturer in any model year after model 
year 1977 shall not be less than the number 
of miles per gallon determined under the 
following table: 

Average fuel economy 


Model year: (miles per gallon) 


Determined by Sec- 
retary under sub- 
section (b). 

Determined by Sec- 
retary under sub- 
section (b). 

Determined by Sec- 
retary under sub- 
section (b). 

Determined by Sec- 
retary under sub- 
section (b). 

1985- 28.0. 


(2) The Secretary may, by rule, exempt 
from paragraph (1) any manufacturer who 
manufactured (whether or not in the United 
States) fewer than ten thousand automo- 
biles in the second model year preceding the 
model year for which the application is made. 
Such exemption may only be granted if (A) 
such exemption will not significantly detract 
from the purposes of this part, and (B) 
such exemption is necessary to avoid an 
unreasonable burden on such manufacturer. 
Simultaneously with the issuance of any 
such exemptions, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish alternative standards for such manu- 
facturer which shall represent the maximum 
feasible level of fuel economy for such man- 
ufacturer. In determining the number of 
sutomobiles manufactured by a manufac- 
turer for purposes of this paragraph, there 
shall be included all automobiles manufac- 
tured by persons who control, are controlled 
by, or are under common control with such 
manufacturer. 

(3) Beginning in 1977, the Secretary shall 
review, not later than January 1 of each 
calendar year, standards promulgated pur- 
suant to this part which will take effect in 
future model years and shall publish the 
results of such review in the Federal Regis- 
ter and shall send such review to the mem- 
bers of the Commerce Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. The 
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review required to be published by Janu- 
ary 1, 1979, and sent to the Congress shall 
include a comprehensive analysis of the pro- 
gram required by this part, Such analysis 
shall include an assessment of the ability of 
the Nation to meet the average fuel economy 
requirements for 1985 as specified in section 
502(a)(1) of this part, and any legislative 
recommendations the Secretary might have 
for improving the program required by this 
part. 

(4) (A) The Secretary shall, by rule, deter- 
mine the average fuel economy for all light- 
duty trucks and multipurpose passenger ve- 
hicles manufactured by any manufacturer in 
any model year after model year 1977. Such 
determination may provide for separate 
standards for different classes of such trucks 
and vehicles and shall be based upon the 
maximum feasible average fuel economy 
leyel which the Secretary determines manu- 
facturers of light-duty trucks and multi- 
purpose passenger vehicles or classes thereof 
are able to achieve in each model year after 
year 1977. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A). in 
determining the maximum feasible average 
fuel economy, the Secretary shall consider; 

(i) technological feasibility; 

(ii) economic practicality; 

(iil) relationship to other Federal stand- 
ards with respect to such trucks or vehicles; 
and 

(iv) the purposes of this Act. 

(b) (1) Not later than July 1. 1977, the 
Secretary shall establish, by rule, minimum 
average fuel economy performance standards 
for new automobiles manufactured in model 
years 1981 through 1984. The standards, 
which shall be equally applicable to each 
manufacturer, shall be set for each such 
model year at a level which the Secretary 
determines is the maximum feasible level 
and shall be promulgated in a manner which 
will result in steady progress toward meet- 
ing an average fuel economy of 28 miles 
per gallon for model year 1985. 

(2) Any standard prescribed under para- 
graph (1), and any amendment prescribed 
under paragraph (3), shall be promulgated 
not later than 18 months prior to the be- 
ginning of the model years to which such 
standard or amendment will apply. 

(3) (A) The Secretary may, from time to 
time, upon the basis of new information, 
amend any average fuel economy perform- 
ance standard established under paragraph 
(1), except that no such amendment, modi- 
fication, or revision may reduce the stand- 
ard for average fuel economy below that nec- 
essary to meet the model year 1980 average 
fuel economy level specified in subsection 
(a) (1). 

(B) If the course of preparing the review 
required to be published on January 1, 1979, 
pursuant to section 502(a) (4) of this part, 
the Secretary finds that the model year 1985 
average fuel economy level specified in sub- 
section (a)(1) should be modified because 
such level cannot reasonably be attained or 
because a higher level may reasonably be at- 
tained, the Secretary may by rule modify 
such leyel, to a level that represents the 
maximum feasible average fuel economy 
level. The Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress notice of the establishment of such 
modified level. Such modified level shall take 
effect 60 days after such transmittal to the 
Congress, unless either House of Congress by 
resolution of disapproval, pursuant to pro- 
cedures established by section 751 of this Act, 
disapprove such modified level. 

(c) (1) If the Secretary determines under 
paragraph (3) that in any model year there 
will be an emission standards penalty, he 
shall adjust the fuel economy rate applicable 
to such year by subtracting a number of 
miles per gallon (rounded off to the nearest 
tenth of a mile per gallon) equal to the 
amount of such penalty. 
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(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The term “emission standards pen- 
alty” means the number of miles per gallon 
which the Secretary determines is equal to 
(1) the average fuel economy which all auto- 
mobiles sold in a model year would achieve, 
if such automobiles were subject only to the 
1975 emission standards, less (il) the average 
fuel economy which all such automobiles are 
likely to achieve while meeting the emis- 
sion standards actually applicable to such 
automobiles. 

(B) The term “1975 emission standards” 
means the following standards: 

(i) For hydrocarbons, 1.5 grams per mile. 

(il) For carbon monoxide, 15 grams per 
niile. 

(ill) For oxides of nitrogen, 3.1 grams per 
mile. 

(C) The term “fuel economy rate” means 
the rate under subsection (a#)(1), as such 
rate may be modified under subsection (b). 

(3) The Secretary shall commence a pro- 
ceeding with respect to a determination 
under paragraph (1) on petition of any man- 
ufacturer. The Secretary shall allow inter- 
ested persons an opportunity for oral as well 
as written presentation of data, views, and 
arguments. He shall render a decision in any 
such proceeding within 60 days after the 
filing of the petition. 

(4) The Secretary may not make any modi- 
fication of fuel economy rates to take ac- 
count of emission standards penalties except 
in accordance with this subsection. 

(da) (1) Compliance by a manufacturer with 
subsection (a) shall be determined by the 
EPA Administrator (in accordance with test 
procedures established by the EPA Adminis- 
trator by rule)— 

(A) by calculating for purposes of sub- 
section (a)(1) the average fuel economy of 
all passenger automobiles manufactured by 
such manufacturer during such model year, 
and 

(B) by calculating for purposes of sub- 
section (a) (4) the fuel economy of all light 
duty trucks and multipurpose passenger 
vehicles (or each class thereof, as may be 
appropriate) manufactured by such manu- 
facturer in such model year. 

Test procedures so established shall be the 

ures utilized by the EPA Administra- 
tor for model year 1975 (weighted 55 per- 
cent urban cycle, and 45 percent highway 
cycle) or procedures which yield comparable 
results. Such procedures, to the extent prac- 
ticable, shall require that fuel economy tests 
be conducted in conjunction with emissions 
test conducted under section 206 of the Clean 
Air Act (42 U.S.C. 1875f-5). The EPA Admin- 
istrator shall report the findings of such 
compliance determinations to the Secretary. 

(2) In determining whether a manufac- 
turer has complied with subsection (a)— 

(A) if the average fuel economy of a manu- 
facturer is les than 0.5 miles per gallon less 
than the applicable standard under subsec- 
tion (a), the manufacturer shall be deemed 
to have complied with subsection (a), and 

(B) if the average fuel economy of a manu- 
facturer exceeds the applicable standard 
under subsection (a) for a model year by 
more than 0.5 miles per gallon— 

(i) he may carry back such excess to the 
preceding model year to the extent that his 
average fuel economy was more than 0.5 miles 
per galion less than the applicable standard 
for such preceding year, and 

(ii) to the extent such excess was not 

carried back to the preceding year, he may 
carry forward the excess to the year succeed- 
ing the year of the excess. 
The Secretary shall prescribe rules to carry 
out this subsection. To the extent that a 
earryback under clause (ii) reduces a manu- 
facturer's liability for a civil penalty paid 
under section 506, the Secretary shall refund 
to such manufacturer an amount equal to 
the amount of such reduction. 
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(e) (1) Any person who may be adversely 
affected by any rule promulgated under this 
section may at any time prior to 60 days 
after such rule is promulgated file a petition 
in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, or any circuit 
wherein such person resides or has his or her 
principal place of business, for judicial re- 
view of such rule. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of such court to the officer who prescribed 
the rule. Such officer shall thereupon cause 
to be filed in such court the record of the 
proceedings upon which the rule which is 
under review was based, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 
Upon the filing of such petition, the court 
shall have jurisdiction to review the rule in 
accordance with chapter 7 of title 5, United 
States Code, and to grant appropriate relief 
as provided in such chapter. 

(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceeding before the officer who prescribed the 
rule, the court may order such additional 
evidence (and evidence in rebuttal thereof) 
to be taken before such officer, and be 
adduced in a hearing, in such manner and 
upon such terms and conditions as the court 
may deem proper. Such officer may modify 
any earlier finding as to the facts, or make 
new findings, by reason of the additional 
evidence so taken, and shall file such modi- 
fied or new findings, and recommendations, 
if any, for the modification or setting aside 
of the previously promulgated rule, with 
the return of such additional evidence. 

(3) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, In whole or in part, any 
such rule of the officer who prescribed the 
rule shall be final, subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
eertiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

(4) The remedies provided for in this sec- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in lieu 
of any other remedies provided by law. 

(£) (1) The Secretary shall prescribe regu- 
lations requiring each manufacturer to sub- 
mit a report to the Secretary during the 
30-day period preceding the beginning of 
each model year, and during the 30-day 
period beginning on the 180th day of each 
model year. Each such report shall contain 
a statement as to whether such manufac- 
turer will comply with such requirements; 
& plan which describes the steps the manu- 
facturer intends to take in order to comply 
with applicable requirements under subsec- 
tion (a); and such other matter as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(2) Whenever a manufacturer determines 
that a plan submitted under paragraph (1) 
which he stated was sufficient to insure com- 
pliance with applicable requirements is not 
sufficient to insure such compliance, he shall 
submit a report containing a revised plan 
which specifies any additional measures 
which he intends to take in order to comply 
with such requirements, and a statement as 
to whether such plan is sufficient to insure 
such compliance. 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE SECRETARY AND 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 503. (a) (1) For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this part, the Secre- 
tary or the EPA Administrator, or their duty 
designated agents, may hold such hearings, 
take such testimony, sit and act at such 
times and places, administer such oaths, and 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, corre- 
spondence, memorandums, contracts, agree- 
ments, or other records as the Secretary, EPA 
Administrator, or such agents deem adyis- 
able. The Secretary, EPA Administrator, or 
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their duly designated agents, shall at all rea- 
sonable times have access to, and for the 
purpose of examination, the right to copy 
any documentary evidence of any person 
having materials or information relevant to 
any function of the Secretary or EPA Ad- 
ministrator under this part. The Secretary 
or EPA Administrator is authorized to re- 
quire, by general or special orders, any per- 
son to file, in such form as the Secretary or 
EPA Administrator may prescribe, reports or 
answers in writing to specific questions re- 
lating to any function of the Secretary or 
EPA Administrator under this part. Such 
reports and answers shall be made under 
oath or otherwise, and shall be filed with the 
Secretary or EPA Administrator within such 
reasonable period as he may prescribe. 

(2) The district courts of the United States 
for a judicial district in the jurisdiction of 
which an inquiry is carried on may, in the 
case of contumacy or refusal to obey a duly 
authorized subpena or order of the Secre- 
tary, the EPA Administrator, or their duly 
designated agents, issued under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, issue an order requir- 
ing compliance with such subpena or order. 
Any failure to obey such an order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof, ` 

(3) Witnesses summoned pursuant to this 
subsection shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. 

(b) (1) Every manufacturer of automobiles 
shall establish and maintain such records, 
make such reports, conduct such tests, and 
provide such items and information as the 
Secretary or EPA Administrator may reason- 
ably require to enable the Secretary or EPA 
Administrator to carry out their duties under 
this part and under any rules or regulations 
promulgated pursuant to this part. Such 
manufacturer shall, upon request of a duly 
designated agent of the Secretary or EPA 
Administrator, permit such agent to inspect 
finished automobiles and appropriate books, 
papers, records, documents. Such manufac- 
turer shall make available all of such items 
and information in accordance with such 
reasonable rules as the Secretary or EPA Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe. 

(2) The district courts of the United States 
for a judicial district in which an inspec- 
tion is carried out or requested may, if a 
manufacturer of automobiles refuses to ac- 
cede to any reasonable requirement or re- 
quest, issued or made under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, issue an order requiring 
compliance with such requirement or request. 
Any failure to obey such an order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a con- 
tempt thereof. 

(c)(1) Except ‘as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Secretary or EPA Administrator shall 
disclose information obtained under this part 
to the public in accordance with section 552 
of title 5, United States Code, except that 
information may be withheld from disclosure 
on the grounds specified in subsection (b) 
(4) of such section only if it contains a trade 
secret which if disclosed would result m 
significant competitive damage. 

(2) Information contained in a report 
submitted under section 602(f), disclosure 
of which the Secretary determines may cause 
significant competitive damage, may not be 
disclosed until after the close of the model 
year to which such report relates; except (A) 
in a proceeding under section 502 (b)(1), 
(b) (3), or (c); (B) to duly authorized offi- 
cers or employees of the United States; or 
(C) to committees of Congress. 

LABELING AND ADVERTISING 

Sec. 504. (a2)(1) Beginning no later than 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, each manufacturer shall cause to be 
affixed and each dealer shall cause to be 
maintained on each new automobile, in a 
prominent place, a sticker indicating the 
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fuel economy which a prospective purchaser 
can expect from such automobile, repre- 
sentative average annual fuel costs asso- 
ciated with the operation of such auto- 
moblie, and the range of fuel economy per- 
formance of automobiles of similar size and 
weight. If the fuel economy of an automobile 
manufactured in a model year is less than 
the miles per gallon level specified in the 
average fuel economy standard specified by 
rule under section 502(a)(1), such sticker 
shall disclose that such automobile’s fuel 
economy is less than the Federal standard 
for average fuel economy. Such sticker shall 
inelude a written statement that written in- 
formation respecting the fuel economy of 
other automobiles manufactured in such 
model year is available from the dealer in a 
simple and readily understandable form in 
order to facilitate comparison among the 
various model types. The form and content 
of such sticker shall be prescribed by the 
EPA Administrator by rule, after consulta- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Secretary. 

(2) The EPA Administrator, not later than 
February 1, 1976, shall by rule establish pro- 
cedures requiring dealers to make available 
to prospective purchasers information com- 
piled by the EPA Administrator under para- 
graph (1). 

(b) Section 3 of the Automobile Informa- 
tion Disclosure Act (15 U.S.C. 1282) is 
amended by striking out in the first para- 
graph “disclosing the following information 
concerning” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“disclosing the information required by sec- 
tion 504(a) of the Energy Conservation and 
Oil Policy Act of 1975, together with the fol- 
lowing information concerning”, 

PROHIBITED CONDUCT 

Src. 505, The following conduct is pro- 
hibited: 

(1) the failure to comply 
quirement of section 502(a); 

(2) the failure to comply with any pro- 


with any re- 


vision of this part (other than section 602 


(a)) ór any standard, rule, regulation, or 
order issued pursuant to such a provision; 

(3) the failure to provide information as 
required in accordance with this part; 

(4) the failure to permit inspection pur- 
suant to this part; and 

(5) the failure to comply with any re- 
quirement under section 504(c) of this Act, 

CIVIL PENALTY 

Sec. 506. (a) (1) If through testing, inspec- 
tion, investigation, or research carried out 
pursuant to this Act, or otherwise, the Sec- 
retary determines that any manufacturer has 
not complied with any requirement of sec- 
tion 502, he shall immediately notify such 
manufacturer and shall publish notice of 
such determination in the Federal Register. 
The notification to the manufacturer shall 
include ali information upon which the de- 
termination of the Secretary is based. Such 
notification. (including such information) 
shall be ayallable to any interested person. 
The Secretary shall afford such manufac- 
turer an opportunity to present data, views, 
and arguments to establish that there is no 
violation of section 502 and shall afford other 
interested persons an opportunity to present 
data, views, and arguments respecting the 
determinations of the Secretary. 

(2) If, after such presentations by the 
manufacturer and interested persons, the 
Secretary determines that such manufac- 
turer has not complied with any requirement 
under section 502, the Secretary shall assess 
the penalties provided for under subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b) (1) (A) Any manufacturer who the 
Secretary determines under subsection (a) 
to have violated a provision of section 502(a) 
(1) of this Act, shall be Hable to the United 
States for a civil penalty equal to $50 for 
each mile per gallon by which the average 
fuel economy of the automobile manufac- 
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tured by such manufacturer during such 
model year is exceeded by the applicable av- 
erage fuel economy standard established un- 
der section 502(a) (1) of this Act multiplied 
by the total number of automobiles manu- 
factured by such manufacturer during such 
model year. Such penalty shall be assessed 
by the Secretary and collected in a civil ac- 
tion brought by the Attorney General. 

(BE) Any fuel economy measurement for 
purposes of paragraph (A) shall be rounded 
off to the nearest one-tenth gallon (in ac- 
cordance with rules of the EPA Administra- 
tor). If such measurement deviates from an 
applicable standard by ai amount which Is 
not a whole number of gallons, any penalty 
under subparagraph (A) shall be applied by 
substituting “$5 for each tenth of a mile per 
gallon” for “$50 for each mile per galion”, 

(2) Any person who the Secretary deter- 
mines after opportunity for presentation of 
data, views, and arguments to have violated 
&@ provision of section 605 of this Act, other 
than paragraph (1) thereof, shall be liable 
to the United States for a civil penalty of not 
more than $10,000 for each violation; each 
day of a continuing violation constituting a 
separate violation. 

(3) The amount of such civil penalty shall 
be assessed by the Secretary by written 
notice, The Secretary shall have the discre- 
tion to compromise, modify, or remit, with 
or without conditions, any civil penalty as- 
sessed against a manufacturer only to the 
extent (A) necessary to prevent the insol- 
yency or bankruptcy of such manufacturer, 
or (B) such manufacturer shows that non- 
compliance resulted from an act of God, a 
strike, or a fire. 


RELATIONSHIP TO STATE LAW 


Sec. 607. Except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, after the effective date of 
any standard issued or effective under this 
part relating to fuel economy performance 
standards for any automobile or to fuel econ- 
omy labeling or advertising of any new auto- 
mobile, no State or political subdivision 
thereof may adopt or enforce any law or 
regulation relating to such matters which 
is applicable to such automobile, unless such 
law or regulation is identical to a standard 
under this part. 

Part B—ENERGY LABELING AND EFFICIENCY 

STANDARDS For Propvcrs OTHER THAN 

AUTOMOBILES 


DEFINITIONS AND COVERAGE 


Sec. 551. (a) For purposes of this part: 

(1) (A) Except as otherwise provided in 
subpagraph (B), the term “product” means 
any article of a type which is manufactured 
or distributed in commerce to any significant 
extent— 

(1) for sale to a consumer for use, or 

(ii) for the personal use, consumption, or 
enjoyment of a consumer, 
in or around a permanent or temporary 
household or residence, a school, in recrea- 
tion, otherwise (without regard to whether 
such article is in fact sold or used by a con- 
sumer). 

¢B) such term does not include auto- 
mobiles (as defined by section 501(Ib) (1) 
of this Act). 

(2) The term “energy” means electricity or 
fossil fuels, 

(8) The term “energy efficiency” means 
the energy use of a product relative to its 
output of services. 

(4) The term “energy efficiency standard” 
means a performance standard which pre- 
scribes a minimum level of energy efficiency 
for a product, and which includes testihg 
procedures (prescribed under section 552) 
and other requirements which the Secretary 
determines are necessary to assure that prod- 
ucts to which the standard applies meet 
such required minimum level of energy 
efficiency. 

(5) The term means the 


“energy use” 
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energy resources used by a product under 
conditions of use approximating, to the 
greatest extent practicable, actual operating 
conditions expressed in terms of unit of 
energy consumed. 

(6) The term “class of product” means a 
group of products the functions or features 
of which are similar (as determined by the 
Secretary). 

(7) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person who manufactures or imports a 
product, 

(8) The term “distributor” means a person 
to whom a product is delivered or sold for 
purposes of distribution in commerce, except 
that such term does not include a manufac- 
turer or retailer of such product. 

(9) The term “retailer” means a person to 
whom a product is delivered or sold for pur- 
poses of sale or distribution by such person 
to a consumer. 

(10) (A) The term “private labeler” means 
an owner of a brand or trademark on the 
label of a product which bears a private 
label, 

(B) A product bears a private label if (i) 
the product (or its container) is labeled with 
the brand or trademark of a person other 
than a manufacturer of the product, (ii) 
the person with whose brand or trademark 
the product (or container) is labeled has 
authorized or caused the product to be so 
labeled, and (iit) the brand or trademark of 
& manufacturer of such product does not ap- 
pear on such label, 

(11) The term “manufacturer” means to 
manufacture, produce, or assemble. 

(12) The terms “to distribute in commerce” 
and “distribution in commerce” means to 
sell In commerce, to import, to introduce or 
deliver for introduction into commerce, or 
to hold for sale or distribution after intro- 
duction into commerce. 

(13) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, or transportation— 

(A) between a place in a State and any 
place outside thereof, or 

(B) which affects trade, trafic, commerce, 
or transportation described in subparagraph 
(A). 

(14) The terms “import” and “importa- 
tion” include reimporting a product manu- 
factured or processed, in whole or in part, 
in the United States. 

(15) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

(b) This part shall apply only to the fol- 
lowing types of products: 

(1) Room and central air-conditioners. 

(2) Refrigerators. 

(3) Freezers. 

(4) Clothes washers. 

(5) Dishwashers. 

(6) Clothes dryers. 

(7) Kitchen ranges and ovens. 

(8) Water heaters. 

(9) Humidifiers, dehumidifiers, and home 
heating equipment, including furnaces, 

(10) Television sets. 

(11) Any other type of consumer products, 
if the Secretary determines that the aggre- 
gate per household consumption of prod- 
ucts in such class averages more than 100 
kilowatt hours (or the equivalent, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) per year. 

TEST PROCEDURES 


Sec, 562. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
by rule prescribe test procedures for deter- 


mining energy use characteristics or energy 
efiiciency (or both) of any class of product. 


He shall prescribe such a rule for each of the 
types of products described in section 551 (hb) 
(1) through (10), unless he determines that 
information respecting the energy efficiency 
or energy use characteristics of such class of 
products is not likely to influence purchas- 
ing decisions of consumers or other persons 
and that uniform testing procedures are not 
in the public interest. Any such procedure 
shall be reasonably designed to produce test 
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results which refiect energy efficiency or 
energy use shall be technologically feasible, 
and shall not be unduly burdensome to con- 
duct. 

(2) If the Administrator determines that 
(A) there exists a test procedure which has 
been issued or adopted by any Federal agen- 
cy or by any other qualified agency, orga- 
nization, or institution, and (B) such test 
procedure, if prescribed under this section, 
would meet the requirements of paragraph 
(1), he may prescribe such procedure under 
this section. 

(b) No manufacturer, distributor, retailer, 
or private labeler may make any representa- 
tion— 

(1) in writing (including a representation 
on a label) or 

(2) in any broadcast advertisement 
respecting the energy use characteristics or 
energy efficiency of a product to which a rule 
under subsection (a) applies or costs of 
energy consumed by such product, unless 
such product has been tested in accordance 
with such rule and such representation 
fairly discloses the results of such test. 

(c)(1) A rule may be proposed under sub- 
section (a) only after consultation with the 
National Bureau of Standards and manufac- 
turers and private labelers of products to 
which the rule will apply. 

(2) The effective date of a rule under sub- 
section (a) shall not be earlier than 180 
days after the date of promulgation of the 
rule. Such a rule shall not apply to any prod- 
uct manufactured before its effective date. 

(3) Section 553(c)(4) shall apply to any 
rule under this section. 

LABELING 


Sec. 553. (a)(1) The Secretary may pre- 
scribe a labeling rule under this section with 
respect to a class of product described in 
paragraphs (1) through (10) of section 551 
(b) (other than clothes washers, humidifiers, 
and dehumidifiers). The Secretary may pre- 
scribe a rule under this section applicable 
to a class of product described in section 551 
(b) (11) only if he determines that such a 
rule is likely (1) to assist purchasers in de- 
termining which products within such class 
have low energy use or high energy efficiency 
or (2) to encourage manufacturers to dis- 
tribute in commerce products of such class 
which have low energy use or high energy 
efficiency. Whenever the Secretary prescribes 
a rule under this section applicable to a class 
of products, he shall prescribe a test pro- 
cedure applicable to such class under sec- 
tion 552 (but without regard to the second 
sentence of section 552(a)(1)). 

(2)(A) If (i) before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act the National Bureau of 
Standards had issued a voluntary energy 
conservation specification applicable to any 
class of product described in paragraphs (1) 
through (10) of section 551(b) and (ii) the 
Secretary determines that such labeling pro- 
cedure meets the requirements of subsection 
(b), he may prescribe such specification as 
@ labeling rule under this section, and he 
may prescribe any testing procedure included 
in such specification as a test procedure un- 
der section 552. In any proceeding to de- 
scribe such a specification as a rule under 
this section and section 552, the second sen- 
tence of subsection (c) (4) and section 552 
(c) (3) shall apply only to a person who did 
not present data, views, or arguments with 
respect to such voluntary energy conserva- 
tion specification. 

(B) Prior to prescribing any rule under 
this section or section 552, the Secretary shall 
consult with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

(b) A labeling rule prescribed under this 
section which is applicable to a class of 
products shall require that any product in 
the class bear a label which states the energy 
efficiency or energy use characteristics (or 
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both) of the product and shall Include the 
following: 

(1) A description of the class of products 
covered by such rule. 

(2) Data respecting the range of energy 
efficiency and energy use for such class of 
products. 

(3) A description of the test procedure 
under section 552 to be used in measuring 
the energy efficiency or energy use char- 
acteristics (or both) of the class of product. 

(4) A prototype label and directions for 
displaying the label. The rule shall require 
that the label be prominently displayed, 
readable, and visible to any prospective pur- 
chaser at time of purchase. The rule may 
specify the information in addition to a 
statement of energy use characteristics or 
energy efficiency that shall be included on 
the label. Such additional information may 
include information respecting cost of opera- 
tion and information to assist the consumer 
in comparing, by cost or amount of energy 
used or otherwise, the energy efficiency or 
energy use characteristics (or both) of a 
particular product with others in its class. 

(5) A statement covering the information 
on the energy use characteristics or energy 
efficiency (or both) of the product which is 
to be included in any product advertisement 
pursuant to section 556 of this Act. 

(c) (1) A rule under this section shall be 
effective 180 days after publication in the 
Federal Register, unless the Secretary finds 
that a later effective date is in the public 
interest, or unless the range of energy effi- 
ciency or energy use (or both) for the class of 
product to which the rule applies is not 
known at the time of publication. 

(2) If the range of energy efficiency or 
energy use (or both) for a class of product is 
not known at the time of publication of the 
rule, the Secretary shall direct each manu- 
facturer of a product in such class to forward 
to the Secretary, within 45 days after pub- 
lication, or within such longer period as the 
Secretary determines is in the public interest, 
test data obtained through the test pro- 
cedures prescribed under section 552 for 
each such product. On the basis of the in- 
formation received from such manufacturers, 
the Secretary shall publish data respecting 
the range of energy efficiency or energy use 
characteristics (or both) of such class of 
products as an amendment to the rule. Such 
rule shall become effective 120 days after 
publication of such amendment unless the 
Secretary finds that a later effective date is 
in the public interest. 

(3) A rule under this section (or an amend- 
ment thereto) shall not apply to any product, 
the manufacture of which was completed 
prior to the effective date of such rule or 
amendment, as the case may be. 

(4) Rules under this section shall be pre- 
scribed in accordance with section 553 of title 
5, United States Code, except that the Secre- 
tary shall afford interested persons an op- 
portunity to present data, views, and argu- 
ment orally, as well as in writing, with re- 
spect to the proposed rule. In addition, he 
shall, by means of conferences or other in- 
formal procedures, afford any interested per- 
son an opportunity to question— 

(A) other interested persons who have 
made oral presentations, and 

(B) employees of the United States who 
have made written or oral presentations, 
with respect to disputed issues of material 
fact. Such opportunity shall be afforded to 
the extent the Secretary determines that 
questioning pursuant to such procedures is 
likely to result in a more effective resolution 
of such issues. A transcript shall be kept of 
any oral presentation under this paragraph. 

PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
Sec. 554. (a)(1) The Secretary may pre- 


scribe an energy efficiency standard under 
this section applicable to any class of prod- 
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uct listed in paragraphs (1) through (10) of 
subsection (b) of section 551; if he deter- 
mines— 

tA) it is technologically and economically 
feasible to improve the energy efficiency or 
energy use characteristics of products of such 
class, 

(B) the application of the labeling rule 
applicable’ to such class is not sufficient to 
induce manufacturers to produce, and con- 
sumers and other persons to purchase, prod- 
ucts of such class which achieve the maxi- 
mum energy efficiency or energy use char- 
acterietics which it is technologically and 
economically feasible to attain, and 

(C) that the benefits of reduced energy 
consumption and savings in operating costs 
throughout the estimated average life of the 
product (determined through use of a suit- 
able discount rate) outweigh (i) the costs of 
any increase to the purchaser in initial 
charges for, or maintenance expenses of, the 
product, (ii) any lessening of the utility or 
performance of the product, and (ili) any 
negative effects on competition. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) (C) (ill), 
the Secretary shall not find any negative ef- . 
fects on competition, unless the Attorney 
General makes such determination and sub- 
mits it in writing to the Secretary, together 
with his analysis of the nature and extent of 
such negative effects. The determination of 
the Attorney General shall be available for 
public inspection. 

(b) Any energy efficiency standard shall 
be prescribed in accordance with the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

(1) The Secretary shall (A) publish an 
advance notice of proposed rulemaking which 
specifies (i) the class of product, and (il) 
the energy efficiency level which he pro- 
poses to require by such energy efficiency 
standard, and (B) invite interested persons 
to submit within 90 days— 

(i) written or oral presentations of data, 
views, and arguments as to the proposed level 
of energy efficiency, and 

(ii) a proposed energy efficiency standard 
applicable to such product. 

(2) Not earlier than 120 days after pub- 
lication of advance notice of proposed rule- 
making, the Secretary may publish a pro- 
posed rule which prescribes an energy effi- 
ciency standard for such class of products. 

(3) Subsections (c) and (d) of section 18 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act shall 
apply to rules under this section to the same 
extent that they apply to rules under sec- 
tion 18(a)(1)(B) of such Act. 

(4) Not earlier than 60 days after pub- 
lication of the proposed rule, the Secretary 
may, if he makes the findings required un- 
der subsection (a), promulgate a rule pre- 
scribing an energy efficiency standard for 
such class of products, which rule shall take 
effect not earlier than 180 days after its 
effective date. Such rule shall not apply 
to any product manufactured before its 
effective date. 

(c) A rule may be promulgated under this 
section respecting a class of product only 
if a rule under section 553 has been appli- 
cable to such class of product for at least 
18 months on the date of promulgation 
of the rule under this section. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS AND 
PRIVATE LABELERS 


Sec. 555. (a) Each manufacturer of a prod- 
uct to which a rule under section 553 
applies shall provide a label that meets and 
is displayed in accordance with the require- 
ments of such rule. If such manufacturer or 
any distributor, retailer, or private labeler 
of such product advertises such product in 
a catalog from which it may be purchased 
by order, such catalog shall contain all in- 
formation required to be displayed on the 
label, except as otherwise provided by rule 
of the Secretary. The preceding sentence 
shall not require that a catalog contain in- 
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formation respecting a product if the dis- 
tribution of such catalog commenced before 
the effective date of the labeling rule under 
section 553 applicable to such product. 

(b) (1) Each manufacturer of a product to 
which a rule under section 553 applies shall 
notify the Secretary, not later than 60 days 
after the date such rule becomes effective, of 
the models in current production (and start- 
ing serial numbers of those models) to which 
such rule applies. 

(2) If requested by the Secretary the man- 
ufacturer of a product to which a rule under 
section 553 applies shall provide within 30 
days of the request the data from which the 
information included on the label and re- 
quired by the rule was derived. Data shall 
be kept on file by the manufacturer for a 
period provided in the rule. Pursuant to reg- 
ulations issued by the Secretary, the use of 
independent test laboratories or national cer- 
tification programs available to any manu- 
facturer is authorized for obtaining required 
Information for the purposes of this part. 

(3) When requested by the Secretary, the 
manufacturer shall supply at his expense 
a reasonable number of products to any lab- 
* oratory designated by the Secretary for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the infor- 
mation set out on the label, as required by an 
applicable rule, is accurate. Any reasonable 
charge leyied by the laboratory for such test- 
ing will be borne by the United States. 

(4) Each manufacturer of a consumer prod- 
uct to which a rule under section 553 applies 
shall annually at a time specified by the 
Secretary supply to the Secretary relevant 
energy efficiency data or energy use data (or 
both) on each currently manufactured prod- 
uct covered by such a rule. 

(5) A rule under section 552, 553, or 554 
may require the manufacturer or his agent 
to permit a representative designated by the 
Secretary to observe and inspect tests re- 
quired by this part. 

(c) Each manufacturer shall use labels re- 
flecting revised energy efficiency or energy use 


Tanges (or both) on ‘all affected products 
manufactured after the expiration of 60 days 
following the publication of a revised table 
of ranges. Such ranges may be revised by the 
Secretary only on an annual basis. 


ADVERTISING 


Sec. 556, Any manufacturer, distributor, or 
retailer of a product to which a rule under 
section 553 applies who advertises or causes 
to be advertised energy efficiency, energy use, 
or other energy characteristics of any such 
product through any communications me- 
dium must include in such advertisement all 
information on the product required by the 
provisions of such rule prescribed under sec- 
tion 55(c) (5). Except as provided by rules 
of the Secretary, this section shall apply to 
printed material appearing in a catalog from 
which a product may be purchased by order. 

EFFECT ON STATE LAW 


Sec. 557. (a) This part supersedes any 
State regulation insofar as such State reg- 
wlation— 

(1) may now or hereafter provide for the 
disclosure of energy use, energy consump- 
tion, energy efficiency, efficiency ratio, or 
annual operating cost of any product— 

(A) if there is any rule under section 553 
applicable to such product, and such State 
regulation is not identical to such rule, or 

(B) if there is a rule under section 552 
applicable to such product and such State 
regulation requires disclosure of information 
other than information disclosed in accord- 
ance with such rule under section 552; or 

(2) insofar as such State regulation may 
now or hereafter provide for any energy ef- 
ficiency standard or similar requirement re- 
specting energy efficiency or energy use of a 
product— 

(A) if there is a standard under section 
554 applicable to such product, and such 
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State regulation is not identical to such 
standard under section 554, or 

(B) if there is a rule under section 552 
applicable to such product and compliance 
with such State regulation cannot be de- 
termined from testing in accordance with 
the rule under section 552. 

(b) (1) If a State energy efficiency stand- 
ard is enacted which is not superseded by 
subsection (a)(2) then any person subject 
to that State regulation may petition the 
Secretary for an order determining that 
such State regulation is superseded by this 
part. In making the determination, the Sec- 
retary must consider the criteria set forth 
in section 554(a) (1), (2), and (3). In addi- 
tion, he shall consider whether a Federal 
energy efficiency standard is being developed 
or proposed, whether the State regulation 
is required by compelling local conditions, 
and if such regulation unduly burdens inter- 
state commerce. The Secretary shall issue his 
order with respect to a petition as soon as 
possible but in no event later than 6 months 
after the petition is filed. 

(2) Any order of the Secretary granting or 
denying a petition shall contain specific find- 
ings as to matters to be considered set forth 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection and 
shall be subject to judicial review as pro- 
vided for in section 565 of this part. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“State regulation” means a law or regulation 
of a State or political subdivision thereof. 
Section 553(c)(4) shall apply to any rule 
prescribed under this section. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 558. The Secretary may issue such 
rules as he deems necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this part. 

AUTHORITY TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Sec. 559. For purposes of carrying out this 
part, the Secretary may sign and issue sub- 
penas for the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of relevant 
books, records, papers, and other documents 
and may administer oaths. Witnesses sum- 
moned under the provisions of this section 
shall be paid the same fees and mileage as 
are paid to witnesses in the courts of the 
United States. In case of contumacy by, or 
refusal to obey a subpena served upon any 
person subject to this part, the Secretary 
may request the Attorney General to seek 
an order from the district court of the United 
States for any district in which such person 
is found or resides or transacts business 
requiring such person to appear and give 
testimony, or to appear and produce docu- 
ments. 

EXPORTS 


Sec. 560. This part shall not apply to any 
product if (1) it can be shown that such 
product is manufactured, sold, or held for 
sale for export from the United States (or 
that such product was imported for export), 
unless such product is in fact distributed in 
commerce for use in the United States, and 
(2) such product when distributed in com- 
merce, or any container in which it is en- 
closed when so distributed, bears a stamp 
or label stating that such product is in- 
tended for export. 

IMPORTS 


Sec. 561. Any product offered for importa- 
tion in violation of section 562 shall be re- 
fused admission into the customs territory 
of the United States under rules issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury except that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, by such 
rules, authorize the importation of such 
product upon such terms and conditions (in- 
cluding the furnishing of a bond) as may 
appear to him appropriate to ensure that 
such product will not violate section 562 of 
this part, or will be exported or abandoned 
to the United States. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe rules under this 
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section not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, 
PROHIBITED ACTS 

Sec. 562. (a) It shall be unlawful for— 

(1) for any manufacturer or private labeler 
to distribute in commerce any new product 
manufactured after the effective date of a 
rule applicable to such product under sec- 
tion 553, unless there is provided with such 
product a label meeting the requirements 
of such rule, including any requirements as 
to manner of display; 

(2) for any manufacturer or private la- 
beler to distribute in commerce any new 
product manufactured after the effective 
date of a rule under section 553 applicable 
to such product, if the label required to be 
provided with such a new product contains 
misleading or inaccurate information con- 
cerning energy use or energy efficiency (or 
both); 

(3) for any manufacturer, distributor, or 
retailer to remove from any new product 
any label required to be provided with such 
product under a rule under section 553; 

(4) a manufacturer to fall to or refuse to 
permit access to, or copying of, records or 
fail to or refuse to make reports or provide 
information required to be supplied under 
section 553(d) (2) or 555 or any other provi- 
sion of this part; 

(5) a manufacturer to fail to or refuse to 
comply with requirements of section 555 
(b) (3) or (b)(5) of this Act; or 

(6) any manufacturer or private labeler to 
distribute in commerce, in the United States, 
any new product which is not in conformity 
with an applicable energy efficiency standard 
under this part. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“new product" means a product the title of 
which has not passed to the first purchaser 
for purposes of other than resale. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 563. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), any person who knowingly vio- 
lates any provision of section 562 shs. be 
subject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$100 for each violation. Civil penalties as- 
sessed under this title may be compromised 
by the Secretary, taking into account the 
nature and degree of the violation and the 
impact of the penalty upon a particular re- 
spondent. Each product or day of violation 
shall constitute a separate violation. 

(b) As used in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the term “knowingly” means (1) the 
having of actual knowledge, or (2) the pre- 
sumed having of knowledge deemed to be 
possessed by a reasonable man who acts in 
the circumstances, including knowledge ob- 
taimable upon the exercise of due care to 
ascertain the truth of representations. 

(c) It shall be a violation of section 5(a) 
(1) of the Federal Trade Commission Act for 
any person to violate section 552(b) or sec- 
tion 556. 

INJUNCTIVE ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 564. The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction to restrain (1) any 
violation of section 562 and (2) any person 
from distributing in commerce any product 
which does not comply with an applicable 
rule under section 553 or 554. Such actions 
may be brought by the Attorney General in 
any United States district court for a district 
wherein any act, omission, or transaction 
constituting the violation occurred, or in 
such court for the district wherein the de- 
fendant is found or transacts business. In 
any action under this section process may 
be served on a defendant in any other dis- 
trict in which the defendant resides or may 
be found. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 565. (a) Any person who will be ad- 

versely affected by a rule promulgated un- 
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der section 552, 553, or 554 when it is effec- 
tive may at any time prior to the sixtieth 
day after such rule is promulgated file a pe- 
tition with the United States court of ap- 
peals for the circuit wherein such person re- 
sides or has his principal place of business, 
for a judicial review thereof. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Secretary. The 
Secretary thereupon shall file in the court 
the written submissions to, and transcript 
of, the proceedings on which the rule was 
based as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

(b) Upon the filing of the petition referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section, the court 
shall have jurisdiction to review the rule in 
accordance with chapter 7 of title 5, United 
States Code, and to grant appropriate relief 
as provided in such chapter. No rule under 
section 552 or 553 may be affirmed unless 
supported by substantial evidence. Section 
18(e) of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
shall apply to rules under section 554 to 
the same extent that it applies to rules 
under section 18(a) (1) (B) of such Act. 

(c) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such rule shall be final, subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

(d) The remedies provided for in this 
section shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any other remedies provided 
by law. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES; 
DELEGATION 

Sec. 566. (a) The Secretary may enter 
into an agreement with the Federal Trade 
Commission pursuant to which the Com- 
mission, on a reimbursable basis, may be 
delegated all or part of any functions under 
sections 559, 563, and 564. Section 16 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act shall apply 
to the exercise of any functions by the Com- 
mission pursuant to such agreement to the 
same extent that such section applies to 
functions under sections 5(m), 9, and 13 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) (1) The Secretary shall delegate to the 
National Bureau of Standards all functions 
under this part relating to and energy effi- 
ciency of products, developing test proce- 
dures (performance of research and analysis 
related to energy use) labeling requirements, 
and energy efficiency standards, and prescrib- 
ing rules under sections 552, 553, and 554. 

(2) Functions of the Secretary, other than 
functions described in paragraph (1), may 
be delegated to any officer or agency of the 
Department of Commerce. 

(c) Whenever the Administrator requests 
the Secretary to prescribe a rule under sec- 
tion 552, 553, or 554, with respect to a prod- 
uct, the Secretary shall (subject to section 
554(c)) initiate a rulemaking proceeding 
under such section, and shall not later than 
one year after such request either promul- 
gate a rule under such section or publish in 
the Federal Register a notice stating that 
he does not intend to promulgate such rule 
before the expiration of such one-year pe- 
riod and specifying his reasons for not do- 
ing so. 

TITLE VI—CONVERSION FROM OIL OR 
GAS TO OTHER FUELS 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO ISSUE ORDERS 

Sec. 601. Section 2(f)(1) of the Energy 
Supply and Environmental Coordination Act 
of 1974 is amended by revising the date “June 
30, 1975” to read “June 30, 1977”. 

EXTENSION OF ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY 

Sec. 602. Section 2 of the Energy Supply 
and Environmental Coordination Act of 1974 
is amended as follows: 
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(1) Subsection (f)(1) of that section is 
amended by revising the date “January 1, 
1979” to read “January 1, 1985". 

(2) Subsection (f}(2) of that section is 
amended by revising the date “December 31, 
1978” to read “December 31, 1984”, and by 
revising the date “January 1, 1979” to read 
“January 1, 1985”. 

ADDITIONAL INSTALLATIONS SUBJECT TO 
PROHIBITION ORDERS 

Sec. 693. Section 2(a) of the Energy Sup- 
ply and Environmental Coordination Act of 
1974 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Federal Energy Administrator— 

“(1) shall, by order, prohibit any power- 
plant, and 

“(2) may, by order, prohibit any major 
fuel burning installation, other than a 
powerplant, 
from burning natural gas or petroleum prod- 
ucts as its primary energy source, if the 
Federal Energy Administrator determines 
such powerplant or installation on June 22, 
1974, had, or thereafter acquires or is de- 
signed with, the capability and necessary 
plant equipment to burn coal, or if such 
powerplant is required to meet, or could be 
required to meet, a design or construction 
requirement under subsection (c), and if the 
requirements of subsection (b) are met.” 
AUTHORITY TO PROHIBIT USE OF NATURAL GAS 

AS BOILER FUEL 


Sec. 604. (a) Section 2 of the Energy Sup- 
ply and Environmental Coordination Act of 
1974 is amended by redesignating subsections 
(e) and (f) as (f) and (g), respectively, and 
by inserting after subsection (d) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(e) (1) The Federal Energy Administrator 
may issue an order to any powerplant pro- 
hibiting such plant, in whole or part, from 
burning natural gas if— 

“(A) the Administrator determines that— 

“(i) an order has been issued to such plant 
under paragraph (2), or such powerplant had 
on June 30, 1975 (or at any time thereafter) 
the capability and necessary plant equip- 
ment to burn petroleum products, 

“(ii) an order under subsection (a) may 
not be issued with respect to such plant, 

“(iil) the burning of petroleum products 
by such plant in lieu of natural gas is prac- 
ticable and consistent with the purposes of 
this Act, 

“(iv) petroleum products will be available 
during the period the order is in effect, 

“(v) the order will result in making nat- 
ural gas available to users who will not use it 
as fuel for the production of steam and who 
would otherwise use petroleum products, 

“(vi) the order will not result in an in- 
crease in consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts, 

“(yii) the prohibition under this paragraph 
will not impair the reliability of service in 
the area served by the plant, and 

“(viil) serious negative impact on con- 
sumers will not result. 

“(B) the Administrator of the Environ- 

mental Protection Agency has certified such 
plant will be able to burn petroleum and 
petroleum products which the Administrator 
of the Federal Energy Administration has de- 
termined under subparagraph (A) (iv) will 
be available to such plant and will be able 
to comply with the Clean Air Act (including 
any applicable implementation plan). 
An order under this paragraph shall not take 
effect until the earliest date on which the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has certified such plant can burn 
petroleum products and can comply with the 
Clean Air Act (including any applicable im- 
plementation plan). 

“(2) The Federal Energy Administrator 
may, by order, require that any powerplant 
or major fuel-burning installation in the 
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early planning process (other than a power- 
plant or installation to which an order may 
be issued under subsection (c), or a combus- 
tion gas turbine or combined cycle unit) be 
designed and constructed so as to be ca- 
pable of using petroleum products as its pri- 
mary source of energy for production of 
steam. No powerplant or installation may be 
required under this paragraph to be so de- 
signed and constructed if the Administrator 
determines that (A) in the case of a power- 
plant, to do so is likely to result in an im- 
pairment of reliability or adequacy of serv- 
ice, or (B) an adequate and reliable supply 
of petroleum products is not expected to be 
available, In considering whether to impose 
a design and construction requirement un- 
der this paragraph, the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministrator shall consider the existence and 
effects of any contractual commitment for 
the construction of such facilities and the 
capability of the owner to recover any capi- 
tal investment made as a result of any re- 
quirement imposed under this paragraph.”. 
(b) Section 2(g)(1) of such Act (as re- 
designated by subsection (a)) is amended 
by striking out “(d)” and inserting “(e)”. 
(c) The procedures specified in subsections 
(b) and (c) of section 18 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act shall apply to orders 
under this section to the same extent that 
such subsections apply to rules prescribed 
under section 18(a)(1)(B) of such Act. Any 
such order shall be reviewed in accordance 
with section 18(e) of such Act in the same 
manner as rules under such section 18(a) 
(1) (B). 
ADDITIONAL INSTALLATIONS REQUIRED TO BE CON- 
STRUCTED WITH A COAL-BURNING CAPABIL- 
ITY 


Sec. 605. Section 2(c) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or other major fuel 
burning installation” after “powerplant” 
wherever it appears. 

INCENTIVES TO OPEN NEW UNDERGROUND MINES 
PRODUCING LOW SULFUR COAL 


Sec. 606. (a) The Administrator may in 
accordance with regulations prescribed un- 
der subsection (d) guarantee loans made to 
small coal producers for the purpose of open- 
ing new underground coal mines which pro- 
duce low sulfur coal. 

(b) (1) A small coal producer shall be eli- 
gible for a guarantee under subsection (a) 
only if the Administrator determines— 

(A) that he is capable of successfully 
operating the mine with respect to which 
the loan guarantee is sought; 

(B) that the producer provides adequate 
assurance that the mine will be constructed 
and operated in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act and that no final judgment 
holding such producer liable for any fine 
or penalty under such Act is unsatisfied; 

(C) that there is a reasonable prospect of 
repayment of the guaranteed loan; 

(D) that the operator has obtained a con- 
tract of at least 10 years’ duration for the 
sale of coal to be produced from such mine 
to a person who requires such coal in order 
to meet requirements of section 119 or 111 of 
the Clean Air Act, or of an applicable imple- 
mentation plan (as defined in section 110 of 
such Act); 

(E) that the loan will be adequately se- 
cured; and 

(F) that such producer would be unable 
to obtain adequate financing without such 
guarantee. 

(2) The amount of a guarantee issued 
with respect to a loan may not exceed the 
lesser of 80 percent of the loan or $30,000,000. 
Not more than one guarantee may be 
issued— 

(A) to any small coal producer (including 
all persons affiliated with such producer) or 
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(B) with respect to any single mine. 

(3) The aggregate outstanding principal 
amount of loans which are guaranteed under 
this section may not at any time exceed 
$750,000,000. 

(c) For purposes of this section— 

(1) A person shall be considered a small 
coal producer if such person (together with 
all persons affiliated with such producer)— 

(A) did not produce more than 1,000,000 
tons of coal in the calendar year preceding 
the year in which he makes application for 
assistance under this section; 

(B) did not produce more than 300,000 
barrels of crude oil or own an oil refinery in 
such’ preceding calendar year; and 

(C) did not have gross revenues in excess 
of $50,000,000 in such calendar year. 

(2) A person is affiliated with another per- 
son if he controls, is controlled by, or is 
under common control with such other 
person, 

(3) The term “low sulfur coal" means 
coal the sulfur content of which does not 
exceed 0.6 pound of elemental sulfur per 
million British thermal units. Sulfur con- 
tent shall be determined after the applica- 
tion of any coal preparation process which 
takes place before sale of the coal by the 
producer, 

(d) The Administrator shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out this section. 

TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Part A—PROcEDURE, REVIEW, ENFORCEMENT, 
AND OTHER GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE, JUDICIAL 
REVIEW AND ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 701. (a) (1) Subject to paragraph (2), 
(3), and (4) of this subsection, the provi- 
sions of subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 
5, United States Code, shall apply to any 
agency rule, or regulation, or any order hav- 
ing the applicability and effect of a rule as 
defined in section 551(4) of title 5, United 
States Code, issued under title II, III, or 
IV (other than a provision of such title 
which amends another law). 

(2) Notice of all proposed substantive 
agency rules and orders of general applica- 
bility described in paragraph (1) shall be 
given by publication of such proposed rule 
or order in the Federal Register. In each 
case, a minimum of 30 days following such 
publication shall be provided for opportunity 
to comment; except that the requirements of 
this paragraph as to time of notice and op- 
portunity to comment may be reduced to no 
less than 10 days where the President finds 
that strict compliance would seriously im- 
pair the operation of the program to which 
such rule or order relates and such findings 
are set out in such rule or order. In addi- 
tion, public notice of ali rules or orders of 
general applicability described in paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) which are promulgated 
by officers of a State or political subdivision 
thereof or to State or local boards pursuant 
to this Act shall to the maximum extent 
practicable be achieved by publication of 
such rules or orders in a sufficient number 
of newspapers of general circulation calcu- 
lated to receive widest possible notice. 

(3) In addition to the requirements of 
paragraph (2) and to the maximum extent 
practicable, an opportunity for oral presen- 
tation of views, data, and argument shall be 
afforded and such opportunity shall be af- 
forded prior to the implementation of such 
rule or order, but in all cases such oppor- 
tunity shall be afforded no later than 45 days 
after the implementation of any such rule 
or order. A transcript shall be made of any 
oral presentation. 

(4) Any officer or agency authorized to is- 
sue rules or orders described in paragraph 
(1) shall provide for the making of such 
adjustments, consistent with the other pur- 
poses of this title as may be necessary to 
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prevent special hardship, inequity, or an un- 
fair distribution of burdens and shall in 
rules prescribed by it establish procedures 
which are available to any person for the 
purpose of seeking an interpretation, modifi- 
cation, or rescission of, or in exception to or 
exemption from such rules and orders. If 
such person is aggrieved or adversely affected 
by the denial of a request for such action 
under the preceding sentence, he may request 
a review of such denial by the officer or 
agency and may obtain judicial review in 
accordance with subsection (b) or other ap- 
plicable law when such denial becomes final. 
The officer or agency shall, in rules prescribed 
by it, establish appropriate procedures, in- 
cluding a hearing where deemed advisable, 
for considering such requests for action 
under this paragraph. 

(b) The procedures for judicial review 
established by section 211 of the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, and 
section 5 of the Emergency Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act of 1973, shall apply to proceedings 
to which subsection (a) applies, as if such 
proceedings took place under those Acts, 
Such procedures for judicial review shall 
apply notwithstanding the expiration of the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended, or the Emergency Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act of 1973. 

(c) In addition to the requirements of 
section 552 of title 5, United States Code, 
any agency authorized by this title to issue 
the rules, regulations, or order described in 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall make 
available to the public all internal rules 
and guidelines which may form the basis, 
in whole or in part, for any rule or order 
with such modifications as are necessary 
to insure confidentiality protected under 
such section 552 of title 5, United States 
Code. Such agency shall, upon written re- 
quest of a petitioner filed after any grant 
or denial of a request for exception or ex- 
emption from rules or orders, furnish the 
petitioner with a written opinion setting 
forth applicable facts and the legal basis in 
support of such grant or denial. Such opin- 
ions shall be made available to the petitioner 
and the public within 30 days of such request 
and with such modifications as are necessary 
to insure confidentiality of information pro- 
tected under such subsection 552 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 702. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to violate any provision of title II, III, 
or IV (other than a provision of such a title 
which amends another law) or to violate any 
rule or order issued pursuant to any such 
provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 703. (a) Whoever violates section 702 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not more 
than $5,000 for each violation. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates section 702 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 for each 
violation. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
offer for sale or distribute in commerce any 
product or commodity in violation of section 
702. Any person who knowingly and willfully 
violates this subsection after having been 
subjected to a civil penalty for a prior viola- 
tion of section 702 shall be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both. 

(d) Whenever it appears to any person 
authorized by the President or the Admin- 
istrator to exercise authority under this title 
that any individual or organization has en- 
gaged, is engaged, or is about to engage in 
acts or practices constituting a violation of 
section 702, such person may request the 
Attorney General to bring an action in the 
appropriate district court of the United 
States to enjoin such acts or practices, 
and upon a proper showing a temporary 
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restraining order or a preliminary or perma- 
nent injunction shall be granted without 
bond. Any such court may also issue man- 
datory injunctions commanding any person 
to comply with any provision of this title. 
DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY AND EFFECT ON 
STATE LAW 

Sec. 704. (a) Within 30 days after the 
submission of any rule with respect to gas- 
oline rationing, the President may, by rule, 
offer an opportunity for Interested persons 
to make oral presentations to assist in— 

(1) establishing criteria for delegation of 
his functions under this Act to officers or 
local boards (of balanced composition reflect- 
ing the community as a whole) of States or 
political subdivisions thereof; 

(2) establishing procedures for petitioning 
for the receipt of such delegation. 

(b) (1) Offices or local boards of States or 
political subdivisions thereof, following the 
establishment of criteria for delegation and 
procedures for petitioning in accordance with 
subsection (a) of this section, may petition 
the President for the receipt of such dele- 
gation. 

(2) The President may grant any properly 
submitted petition within thirty days of its 
receipt. 

(c) No state law or State program in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act, or 
which may become effective thereafter, shail 
be suspended by any provision of this Act 
or any rule, order, or energy conservation 
plan issued pursuant to this Act except in- 
sofar as such State law or State program 
is inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act, or such a rule, order, or plan. 


EXPIRATION 


Sec. 705. The authority under this Act to 
prescribe any rule or order, to take action 
under this Act, or to enforce any such rule 
or order, shall expire at midnight, June 30, 
1985, but such expiration shall not affect any 
action or pending proceedings, civil or crimi- 
nal not finally determined on such date, nor 
any action of proceedings based upon any act 
committed prior to midnight, June 30, 1985. 

TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 706. In accordance with section 15(a) 
of the Federal Energy Administration Act, 
the President shall designate, where applica- 
bie and not otherwise provided by law, an 
appropriate Federal agency to carry out the 
provisions of this title after the termination 
of the Federal Energy Administration. 


EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 707. Subject to section 211, nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to limit any 
authority granted to the President in the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. 2061- 
2168), the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 1801-1891), the Trade 
Act of 1974, or the Emergency Petroleum Al- 
location Act of 1973. 

Part B—CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 
PROCEDURE FOR CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF 

PRESIDENTIAL REQUESTS TO IMPLEMENT CER- 

TAIN EXTRAORDINARY AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 751. (a) For purposes of this section, 
the term “energy action” means; 

(1) an energy conservation plan promul- 
gated under section 202 of this Act; 

(2) a rule with respect to gasoline rationing 
plan promulgated under section 203 of this 
Act; 

(3) rules or orders with respect to an in- 
ternational petroleum product allocation 
promulgated under section 211; 

(4) the National Civilian Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve Plan developed under section 
253(b), or a proposal developed under sec- 
tion 255(b) or any amendment under section 
255(c) of this Act; 

(5) any action authorized under section 
257(a) of this Act; or 

(6) any other action proposed to be taken, 
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amendment proposed to be made effective, or 
authority proposed to be exercised, with re- 
spect to which congressional review is re- 
quired pursuant to the procedures specified 
in this section. 

(b) The President shall transmit any en- 
ergy action (bearing an identification num- 
ber) to both Houses of Congress on the same 
day and to each House while it is in session. 

(c) (1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, if energy action is trans- 
mitted to the Houses of Congress, such ac- 
tion shall take effect at the end of the first 
period of 15 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the date on which such 
action is transmitted to such Houses, unless 
between the date of transmittal and the end 
of such 15-day period, either House passes 
a resolution stating in substance that such 
House does not favor such action, or with re- 
spect to actions authorized by section 256, 
both Houses pass such a resolution. 

(2) An energy action described in para- 
graph (1) may take effect prior to the ex- 
piration of the 15-calendar-day period after 
the date on which such action is trans- 
mitted, if each House of Congress approves 
a resolution affirmatively stating in sub- 
stance that such House does not object to 
such action. 

(d) For the purpose of subsection (c) of 
this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
and adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain are excluded in 
the computation of the 15-calendar-day 
period. 

(e) Under provisions contained in an en- 
ergy action, a provision of such an action 
may take effect on a date later than the 
date on which such action otherwise takes 
effect pursuant to the provisions of this 
section. 

(£) (1) This subsection is enacted by Con- 
gress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives, respectively, and as such it is deemed 
a part of the rules of each House, respec- 
tively, and as such it is deemed a part of 
the rules of each House, respectively, but 
applicable only with respect to the procedure 
to be followed in that House in the case of 
resolutions described by paragraph (2) of 
this subsection; and it supersedes other rules 
only to the extent that it is inconsistent 
therewith; and 

(B) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
the House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of the House. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “resolution” means only a resolution 
of either House of Congress described in 
subparagraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph. 

(A) A resolution the matter after the re- 
solving clause of which is as follows: “That 
the does not object to the energy 
action numbered submitted to the 
Congress on , 19 .”, the first blank 
space therein being filled with the name of 
the resolving House and the other blank 
spaces being appropriately filled; but does 
not include a resolution which specifies more 
than one energy action. 

(B) A resolution the matter after the re- 
solving clause of which is as follows: “That 

does not favor the energy action 

transmitted to Congress 

, 19 .”, the first blank space 

therein being filled with the name of the 

resolving House and the other blank spaces 

therein being appropriately filled; but does 

not include a resolution which specifies 
more than one energy action. 
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(3) A resolution once introduced with 
respect to an energy action shall immediate- 
ly be referred to a committee (and all res- 
olutions with respect to the same plan shall 
be referred to the same committee) by the 
President of the Senate or the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be. 

(4) (A) If the committee to which a res- 
olution with respect to an energy action 
has been referred. has not reported it at the 
end of 5 calendar days after its referral, it 
shall be in order to move either to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of 
such resolution or to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of any 
other resolution with respect to such energy 
action which has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

(B) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, shall be highly privileged (except that 
it may not be made after the committee 
has reported a resolution with respect to 
the same energy action), and debate thereon 
shall be limited to not more than one hour, 
to be divided equally between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. An 
amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to or disagreed to. 

(C) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
rencwed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same energy action. 

(5)(A) When the committee has re- 
ported, or has been discharged from further 
consideration of a resolution, it shall be 


at any time thereafter in order (even though 
a previous motion to the same effect has 
been disagreed to) to move to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution. The mo- 
tion shall be highly privileged and shall 


not be debatable. An amendment to the 
motion shall not be in order, and it shall 
not be in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion was agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

(B) Debate on the resolution referred to 
in subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall 
be limited to not more than 10 hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those fav- 
oring and those opposing such resolution. 
A motion further to limit debate shall not 
be debatable. An amendment to, or motion 
to recommit, the resolution shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which such resolu- 
tion was agreed to or disagreed to; except 
that it shall be in order to substitute a 
resolution described in paragraph (2) (A) of 
this subsection with respect to an energy 
action for a resolution described in para- 
graph (2) (B) of this subsection with respect 
to the same such action, or a resolution de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) (B) of this subsec- 
tion with respect to an energy action for 
a resclution described in paragraph (2) (A) 
of this subsection with respect to the same 
such action. 

(6) (A) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of a resolution and mo- 
tions to proceed to the consideration of other 
business, shall be decided without debate. 

(B) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution shall be decided with- 
out debate. 

(7) Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of this subsection, if a House has approved 
a resolution with respect to an energy action, 
then it shall not be in order to consider in 
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that House any other resolution with respect 

to the same such action. 

EXPEDITED PROCEDURE FOR CONGRESSIONAL CON- 
SIDERATION OF PLANS UNDER SECTION 202 
(RESPECTING ENERGY CONSERVATION PLANS) 
AND SECTION 203 (RESPECTING A GASOLINE 
RATIONING RULE) 

Sec. 752. (a) Any plan transmitted to the 
Congress pursuant to section 201(a) (1) shall 
bear an identification number and shall be 
transmitted to both Houses of Congress on 
the same day and to each House while it is 
in session. 

(b) No such plan may be considered ap- 
proved for purposes of section 201(a) (1) of 
this Act unless between the date of trans- 
mittal and the end of the first period of 60 
calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the date on which such action is 
transmitted to such House, each House of 
Congress passes a resolution described in 
subsection (d) (2). 

(c) For the purpose of subsection (b) of 
this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the 60-calen- 
dar-day period. 

(d) (1) This subsection is enacted by Con- 
gress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such it is deemed 
a part of the rules of each House, respec- 
tively, but applicable only with respect to 
the procedure to be followed in that House in 
the case of resolutions described by para- 
graph (2) of this subsection; and it super- 
sedes other rules only to the extent that it 
is inconsistent therewith; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of the House. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “resolution” means only a resolution 
of either House of Congress the matter after 
the resolving clauses of which is as follows: 
“That the approves the plan num- 
bered submitted to the Congress on 
——, 19 _ .”, the first blank space therein 
being filled with the name of the resolving 
House and the other blank spaces being ap- 
propriately filled; but does not include a 
resolution which specifies more than one 
plan. 

(3) A resolution once introduced with re- 
spect to a plan shall immediately be referred 
to a committee (and all resolutions with re- 
spect to the same plan shall be referred to 
the same committee) by the President of the 
Senate or the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be. 

(4) (A) If the committee to which a reso- 
lution with respect to a plan has been re- 
ferred has not reported it at the end of 20 
calendar days after its referral, it shall be in 
order to move either to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of such 
resolution or to discharge the committee from 
further consideration of any other resolution 
with respect to such plan which has been 
referred to the committee. 

(B) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolution, 
shall be highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution with respect to the same 
plan), and debate thereon shall be limited 
to not more than 1 hour, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the resolution. An amendment to 
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the motion shall not be in order, and it shall 
not be in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion was agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

(C) If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, the motion may not be re- 
newed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any 
other resolution with respect to the same 
plan. 

(5) (A) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a resolution, it shall be at any 
time thereafter in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. The motion shall 
be highly privileged and shall not be de- 
batable. An amendment to the motion shall 
not be in order, and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to or disagreed to. 

(B) Debate on the resolution referred to 
in subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall 
be limited to not more than 10 hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those fa- 
voring and those opposing such resolution. 
A motion further to limit debate shall not 
be debatable. An amendment to, or motion 
to recommit the resolution shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which such resolu- 
tion was agreed to or disagreed to: except 
that it shall be in order to substitute a res- 
olution to disapprove such plan with respect 
to the same plan. 

(6) (A) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of a resolution and motions 
to proceed to the consideration of other 
business, shall be decided without debate. 

(B) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution shall be decided 
without debate. 

(7) Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of this subsection, if a House has approved 
a resolution with respect to a plan, then it 
shall not be in order to consider in that 
House any other resolution with respect to 
the same such action. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 249 


Mr. STAGGERS submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 249) to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and for other 
purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 94-229) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
249) to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, and for other purposes, having met, 
and after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Securities 
Acts Amendments of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78b) is amended by 
inserting immediately before the phrase “and 
to impose requirements necessary to make 
such regulation and control reasonably com- 
plete and effective,” the following: “to re- 
move impediments to and perfect the mech- 
anisms of a national market system for 
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securities and a national system for the 
clearance and settlement of securities trans- 
actions and the safeguarding of securities 
and funds related thereto,”. 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78c) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) there- 
of is amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(A) The term ‘member’ when used 
with respect to a national securities ex- 
change means (i) any natural person per- 
mitted to effect transactions on the floor of 
the exchange without the services of another 
person acting as broker, (ii) any registered 
broker or dealer with which such a natural 
person is associated, (iii) any registered 
broker or dealer permitted to designate as a 
representative such a natural person, and 
(iv) any other registered broker or dealer 
which agrees to be regulated by such ex- 
change and with respect to which the ex- 
change undertakes to enforce compliance 
with the provisions of this title, the rules 
and regulations thereunder, and its own 
rules. For purposes of sections (b)(1), 
6(b) (4), 6(b) (6), 6(b)(7), G(d), 17(d), 
19(d), 19(e), 19(g), 19(h), and 21 of this 
title, the term ‘member’ when used with re- 
spect to a national securities exchange also 
means, to the extent of the rules of the ex- 
change specified by the Commission, any per- 
son required by the Commission to comply 
with such rules pursuant to section 6(f) of 
this title. 

“(B) The term ‘member’ when used with 
respect to a registered securities association 
means any broker or dealer who agrees to 
be regulated by such association, and with 
respect to whom the association undertakes 
to enforce compliance with the provisions of 
this title, the rules and regulations there- 
under, and its own rules.”. 

(2) Paragraph (9) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(9) The term ‘person’ means a natural 
person, company, government, or political 
subdivision, agency, or instrumentality of a 
government.”. 

(3) Paragraph (12) of subsection 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(12) The term ‘exempted security’ or ‘ex- 
empted securities’ includes securities which 
are direct obligations of, or obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal or interest by, the 
United States; such securities issued or guar- 
anteed by corporations in which the United 
States has a direct or indirect interest as 
shall be designated for exemption by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors; municipal securities, 
as defined in section 3(a)(29) of this title: 
Provided, however, That municipal securi- 
ties shall not be deemed to be ‘exempted se- 
curities’ for purposes of sections 15, 15A (ex- 
cept subsections (b)(6), (b)(11), and (g) 
(2) thereof), and 17A of this title; any in- 
terest or participation in any common trust 
fund or similar fund maintained by a bank 
exclusively for the collective investment and 
reinvestment of assets contributed thereto 
by such bank in its capacity as trustee, exec- 
utor, administrator, or guardian; any inter- 
est or participation in a collective trust fund 
maintained by a bank or in a separate ac- 
count maintained by an insurance company 
which interest or participation is issued in 
connection with (A) a stock bonus, pension, 
or profit-sharing plan which meets the re- 
quirements for qualification under section 
401 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
or (B) an annuity plan which meets the re- 
quirements for the deduction of the em- 
ployer’s contribution under section 404(a) 
(2) of such Code, other than any plan de- 
scribed in clause (A) or (B) of this para- 
graph which covers employees some or all 
of whom are employees within the meaning 
of section 401(c)(1) of such Code, and such 
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other securities (which may include, among 
others, unregistered securities, the market 
in which is predominantly intrastate) as the 
Commission may, by such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems consistent with the public 
interest and the protection of investors, 
either unconditionally or upon specified 
terms and conditions or for stated periods, 
exempt from the operation of any one or 
more provisions of this title which by their 
terms do not apply to an ‘exempt security’ or 
to ‘exempted securities’."’: 

(4) Paragraphs (17), (18), and (19) of 
subsection (a) thereof are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(17) The term ‘interstate commerce’ 
means trade, commerce, transportation, or 
communication among the several States, or 
between any foreign country and any State, 
or between any State and any place or ship 
outside thereof. The term also includes in- 
trastate use of (A) any facility of a national 
securities exchange or of a telephone or other 
interstate means of communication, or’ (B) 
any other interstate instrumentality. 

“(18) The term ‘person associated with a 
broker or dealer’ or ‘associated person of a 
broker or dealer’ means any partner, officer, 
director, or branch manager of such broker 
or dealer (or any person occupying a similar 
status or performing similar functions), any 
person directly or indirectly controlling, 
controlled by, or under common control with 
such broker or dealer, or any employee of 
such broker or dealer, except that any per- 
son associated with a broker or dealer whose 
functions are solely clerical or ministerial 
shall not be included in the meaning of 
Such term for purposes of section 15(b) of 
this title (other than paragraph (6) there- 
of). 

“(19) The terms ‘investment company’, 
‘affiliated person’, ‘insurance company’, 
‘separate account’, and ‘company’ have the 
same meanings as in the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940.”, 

(5) Paragraph (21) of subsection 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(21) The term ‘person associated with a 
member" or ‘associated person of a member’ 
when used with respect to a member of a na- 
tional securities exchange or registered secu- 
rities association means any partner, officer, 
director, or branch manager of such member 
(or any person occupying a similar status 
or performing similar functions), any person 
directly or indirectly controlling, controlled 
by, or under common control with such 
member, or any employee of such member.”. 

(6) Subsection (a) thereof is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

(22) (A) The term ‘securities information 
processor" means any person engaged in the 
business of (i) collecting, processing, or pre- 
paring for distribution or publication, or 
assisting, participating in, or coordinating 
the distribution or publication of, informa- 
ton with respect to transactions in or quota- 
tions for any security (other than an ex- 
empted security) or (ii) distributing or pub- 
lishing (whether by means of a ticker tape, 
a communications network, a terminal dis- 
play device, or otherwise) on a current and 
continuing basis, information with respect to 
such transactions or quotations. The term 
‘securities information processor’ does not 
include any bona fide newspaper, news maga- 
zine, or business or financial publication of 
general and regular circulation, any self- 
regulatory organization, any bank, broker, 
dealer, building and loan, savings and loan, 
or homestead association, or cooperative 
bank, if such bank, broker, dealer, associa- 
tion, or cooperative bank would be deemed 
to be a securities information processor solely 
by reason of functions performed by such 
institutions as part of customary banking, 
brokerage, dealing, association, or coopera- 
tive bank activities, or any common carrier, 
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as defined in section 3(h) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission or a State commission, as defined in 
section 3(t) of that Act, unless the Com- 
mission determines that such carrier is en- 
gaged in the business of collecting, process- 
ing, or preparing for distribution or publica- 
tion, information with respect to transac- 
tions in or quotations for any security. 

“(B) The term ‘exclusive processor’ means 
any securities information processor or self- 
regulatory organization which, directly or 
indirectly, engages on an exclusive basis on 
behalf of any national securities exchange 
or registered securities association or any na- 
tional securities exchange or registered secu- 
rities association which engages on an ex- 
clusive basis on its own behalf in collecting, 
processing, or preparing for distribution or 
publication any information with respect to 
(i) transactions or quotations on or effected 
or made by means of any facility of such 
exchange or (ii) quotations distributed or 

* published by means of any electronic system 
operated or controlled by such association. 

“(23) (A) The term ‘clearing agency’ means 
any person who acts as an intermediary in 
making payments or deliveries or both in 
connection with transactions in securities or 
who provides facilities for comparison of data 
respecting the terms of settlement of securi- 
ties transactions, to reduce the number of 
settlements of securities transactions, or for 
the allocation of securities settlement re- 
sponsibilities. Such term also means any 
person, such as a securities depository, who 
(1) acts as a custodian of securities in con- 
nection with a system for the central han- 
dling of securities whereby all securities of 
@ particular class or series of any issuer 
deposited within the system are treated as 
fungible and may be transferred, loaned, or 
pledged by bookkeeping entry without physi- 
cal delivery of securities certificates, or (ii) 
otherwise permits or facilitates the settlement 
of securities transactions or the hypotheca- 
tion or lending of securities without physical 
delivery of securities certificates. 

“(B) The term ‘clearing agency’ does not 
include (i) any Federal Reserve bank, Fed- 
eral home loan bank, or Federal land bank; 
(ii) any national securities exchange or regis- 
tered securities association solely by reason 
of its providing facilities for comparison of 
data respecting the terms of settlement of 
securities transactions effected on such ex- 
change or by means of any electronic system 
operated or controlled by such association; 
(iii) any bank, broker, dealer, building and 
loan, savings and loan, or homestead asso- 
ciation, or cooperative bank if such bank, 
broker, dealer, association, or cooperative 
bank would be deemed to be a clearing agency 
solely by reason of functions performed by 
such institution as part of customary bank- 
ing, brokerage, dealing, association, or co- 
operative banking activities, or solely by 
reason of acting on behalf of a clearing 
agency or a participant therein in connection 
with the furnishing by the clearing agency 
of services to its participants or the use of 
Services of the clearing agency by its partici- 
pants, unless the Commission, by rule, other- 
wise provides as necessary or appropriate to 
assure the prompt and accurate clearance 
and settlement of securities transactions or 
to prevent evasion of this title; (iv) any life 
insurance company, its registered separate 
accounts, or a subsidiary of such insurance 
company solely by reason of functions com- 
monly performed by such entities in connec- 
tion with variable annuity contracts or 
variable life policies issued by such insurance 
company or its separate accounts; (v) any 
registered open-ended investment company 
or unit investment trust solely by reason of 
functions commonly performed by it in con- 
nection with shares in such registered open- 
end investment company or unit investment 
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trust, or (vi) any person solely by reason of 
its performing functions described in para- 
graph 25(E) of this subsection. 

“(24) The term ‘participant’ when used 
with respect to a clearing agency means any 
person who uses a clearing agency to clear or 
settle securities transactions or to transfer, 
pledge, lend, or hypothecate securities. Such 
term does not include a person whose only 
use of a clearing agency is (A) through an- 
other person who is a participant or (B) as 
a pledgee of securities. 

“(25) The term ‘transfer agent’ means any 
person who engages on behalf of an issuer of 
securities or on behalf of itself as an issuer 
of securities in (A) countersigning such 
securities upon issuance; (B) monitoring the 
issuance of such securities with a view to 
preventing unauthorized issuance, a function 
commonly performed by a person called a 
registrar; (C) registering the transfer of such 
securities; (D) exchanging or converting such 
securities; or (E) transferring record owner- 
ship of securities by bookkeeping entry with- 
out physical issuance of securities certificates. 
The term ‘transfer agent’ does not include 
any insurance company or separate account 
which performs such functions solely with 
respect to variable annunity contracts or 
variable life policies which it issues or any 
registered clearing agency which performs 
such functions solely with respect to options 
contracts which it issues. 

“(26) The term ‘self-regulatory organiza- 
tion’ means any national securities exchange, 
registered securities association, or registered 
clearing agency, or (solely for purposes of 
sections 19(b), 19(c), and 23(b) of this title) 
the Municipal Securities Rulemaking Board 
established by section 15B of this title. 

“(27) The term ‘rules of an exchange’, 
‘rules of an association’, or ‘rules of a clearing 
agency’ means the constitution, articles of 
incorporation, bylaws, and rules, or instru- 
ments corresponding to the foregoing, of an 
exchange, association of brokers and dealers, 
or clearing agency, respectively, and such of 
the stated policies, practices, and interpre- 
tations of such exchange, association, or 
clearing agency as the Commission, by rule, 
may determine to be necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection of 
investors to be deemed to be rules of such 
exchange, association, or clearing agency. 

“(28) The term ‘rules of a self-regulatory 
organization’ means the rules of an exchange 
which is a national securities exchange, the 
rules of an association of brokers and dealers 
which is a registered securities association, 
the rules of a clearing agency which is a 
registered clearing agency, or the rules of the 
Municipal Securities Rulemaking Board. 

“(29) The term ‘municipal securities’ 
means securities which are direct obligations 
of, or obligations guaranteed as to principal 
or interest by, a State or any political sub- 
division thereof, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of a State or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or any municipal corporate in- 
strumentality of one or more States, or any 
security which is an industrial development 
bond (as defined in section 103(c)(2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) the interest 
on which is excludable from gross income 
under section 103(a)(1) of such Code if, 
by reason of the application of paragraph 
(4) or (6) of section 103(c) of such Code 
(determined as if paragraphs (4)(A), (5), 
and (7) were not included in such section 
103(c)), paragraph (1) of such section 103 
(c) does not apply to such security. 

“(30) The term ‘municipal securities deal- 
er’ means any person (including a separately 
identifiable department or division of a bank) 
engaged in the business of buying and selling 
municipal securities for his own account, 
through a broker or otherwise, but does not 
include— 

“(A) any person insofar as he buys or 
sells such se urities for his own account, 
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either individually or in sole fiduciary capac- 
ity, but not as a part of a regular business; 
or 


“(B) a bank, unless the bank is engaged in 
the business of buying and selling municipal 
securities for its own account other than in 
a fiduciary capacity, through a broker or 
otherwise: Provided, however, That if the 
bank is engaged in such business through a 
separately identifiable department or division 
(as defined by the Municipal Securities Rule- 
making Board in accordance with section 
15B(b) (2) (H) of this title), the department 
or division and not the bank itself shall be 
deemed to be the municipal securities dealer. 

“(31) The term ‘municipal securities 
broker’ means a broker engaged in the busi- 
ness of effecting transactions in municipal 
securities for the account of others. 

“(32) The term ‘person associated with a 
municipal securities dealer’ when used with 
respect to a municipal securities dealer which 
is a bank or a division or department of a 
bank means any person directly engaged in 
the management, direction, supervision, or 
performance of any of the municipal secu- 
rities dealer's activities with respect to 
municipal securities, and any person directly 
or indirectly controlling such activities or 
controlled by the municipal securities dealer 
in connection with such activities. 

“(33) The term ‘municipal securities in- 
vestment portfolio’ means all municipal 
securities held for investment and not for 
sale as part of a regular business by a muni- 
cipal securities dealer or by a person, directly 
or indirectly, controlling, controlled by, or 
under common control with a municipal 
securities dealer. 

“(34) The term ‘appropriate regulatory 
agency’ means— 

“(A) When used with respect to a munic- 
ipal securities dealer: 

“(i) the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the case of a national bank or a bank 
operating under the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, or a subsidiary or a 
department or division of any such bank; 

“(ii) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, in the case of a State 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System, 
a subsidiary or a department or division 
thereof, a bank holding company, a sub- 
sidiary of a bank holding company which is 
& bank other than a bank specified in clause 
(i) or (ili) of this subparagraph, or a sub- 
sidiary or a department or division of such 
subsidiary; 

“(iil) the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in the case of a bank insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(other than a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System), or a subsidiary or department 
or division thereof; and 

“(iv) the Commission in the case of all 
other municipal securities dealers. 

“(B) When used with respect to a clear- 
ing agency or transfer agent: 

“(1) the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the case of a national bank or a bank 
operating under the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, or a subsidiary of any 
such bank; 

“(ii) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, in the case of a State 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System, 
a subsidiary thereof, a bank holding com- 
pany, or a subsidiary of a bank holding com- 
pany which is a bank other than a bank 
specified in clause (i) or (ili) of this sub- 
paragraph; 

“(ili) the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in the case of a bank insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(other than a member of the Federal Reserve 
System), or a subsidiary thereof; and 

“(iv) the Commission in the case of all 
other clearing agencies and transfer agents, 

“(C) When used with respect to a partic- 
ipant or applicant to become a participant in 
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a clearing agency or a person requesting or 
having access to services offered by a clearing 
agency: 

“(i) the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the case of a national bank or a bank operat- 
ing under the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia when the appropriate regula- 
tory agency for such clearing agency is not 
the Commission; 

“(il) the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in the case of a state member 
bank of the Federal Reserve System, a bank 
holding company, or a subsidiary of a bank 
holding company, or @ subsidiary of a 
bank holding company which is a bank other 
than a bank specified in clause (i) or (iii) 
of this subparagraph when the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such clearing agency 
is not the Commission; 

“(iii) the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, in the case of a bank insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(other than a member of the Federal Reserve 
System) when the appropriate regulatory 
agency for such clearing agency is not the 
Commission; and 

“(iv) the Commission in all other cases. 

“(D) When used with respect to an in- 
Sstitutional investment manager which is a 
bank the deposits of which are insured in 
accordance with the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act: 

“(1) the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the case of a national bank or a bank 
operating under the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia; 

“(ii) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, in the case of any other 
member bank of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; and 

“(ill) the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, in the case of any other insured 
bank. 

“(E) When used with respect to a national 
securities exchange or registered securities 
association, member thereof, person associ- 
ated with a member thereof, applicant to 
become a member thereof or to become asso- 
ciated with a member thereof, or person 
requesting or haying access to services 
offered by such exchange or association or 
member thereof, or the Municipal Securities 
Rulemaking Board, the Commission. 

“(F) When used with respect to a person 
exercising investment discretion with respect 
to an account: 

“(i) the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the case of a national bank or a bank oper- 
ating under the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia; 

“(il) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the case of any other 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System; 

“(ili) the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, in the case of any other bank the 
deposits of which are insured in accordance 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance Act; and 

“(iv) the Commission in the case of all 
other such persons. 


As used in this paragraph, the terms bank 
holding company’ and ‘subsidiary of a bank 
holding company’ have the meanings given 
them in section 2 of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956. 

“(35) A person exercises ‘investment dis- 
cretion’ with respect to an account if, di- 
rectly or indirectly, such person (A) is au- 
thorized to determine what securities or 
other property shall be purchased or sold 
by or for the account, (B) makes decisions 
as to what securities or other property shall 
be purchased or sold by or for the account 
even though some other person may have 
responsibility for such investment decisions, 
or (C) otherwise exercises such influence 
with respect to the purchase and sale of 
securities or other property by or for the 
account as the Commission, by rule, deter- 
mines in the public interest or for the pro- 
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tection of investors, should be subject to 
the operation of the provisions of this title 
and the rules and regulations thereunder. 

“(36) A class of person or markets is sub- 
ject to ‘equal regulation’ if no member of 
the class has a competitive advantage over 
any other member thereof resulting from a 
disparity in their regulation under this title 
which the Commission determines unfair and 
not necessary or appropriate in furtherance 
of the purposes of this title. 

(37) The term ‘records’ means accounts, 
correspondence, memorandums, tapes, discs, 
papers, books, and other documents or trans- 
eribed information of any type, whether ex- 
pressed in ordinary or machine language. 

“(38) The term ‘market maker’ means any 
specialist permitted to act as a dealer, any 
dealer acting in the capacity of block posi- 
tioner, and any dealer who, with respect to 
a security, holds himself out (by entering 
quotations in an inter-dealer communica- 
tions system or otherwise) as being willing 
to buy and sell such security for his own 
account on a regular or continuous basis. 

“(39) A person is subject to a ‘statutory 
disqualification’ with respect to membership 
or participation in, or association with a 
member of, a self-regulatory organization, 
if such person— 

“(A) has been and is expelled or suspended 
from membership or participation in, or 
barred or suspended from being associated 
with a member of, any self-regulatory orga- 
nization; 

“(B) is subject to an order of the Com- 
mission denying, suspending for a period 
not exceeding twelve months, revoking his 
registration as a broker, dealer, or municipal 
securities dealer, or barring his being asso- 
ciated with a broker, dealer, or municipal 
securities dealer; 

“(C) by his conduct while associated with 
a broker, dealer, or municipal securities 
dealer, has been found to be a cause of any 
effective suspension, expulsion, or order of 
the character described in subparagraph (A) 
or (B) of this paragraph, and in entering 
such a suspension, expulsion, or order, the 
Commission or any such self-regulatory or- 
ganization shall have jurisdiction to find 
whether or not any person was a cause 
thereof; 

“(D) has associated with him any person 
who is known, or in the exercise of reason- 
able care should be known to him, to be a 
person described by subparagraph (A), (B), 
or (C) of this paragraph; or 

“(E) has committed or omitted any act 
enumerated in subparagraph (D) or (E) of 
paragraph (4) of section 15(b) of this title, 
has been convicted of any offense specified 
in subparagraph (B) of such paragraph (4) 
within ten years of the date of the filing 
of an application for membership or par- 
ticipation in, or to become associated with 
@ member of, such self-regulatory organiza- 
tion, is enjoined from any action, conduct, or 
practice specified in subparagraph (C) of 
such paragraph (4), was willfully made or 
caused to be made in any application for 
membership or participation in, or to be- 
come associated with a member of, a self- 
regulatory organization, report required to 
be filed with a self-regulatory organization, 
or proceeding before a self-regulatory or- 
ganization, any statement which was at the 
time, and in the light of the circumstances 
under which it was made, false or mislead- 
ing with respect to any material fact, or has 
omitted to state in any such application, re- 
port, or proceedings any material fact which 
is required to be stated therein.”. 

(7) Subsection (b) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Commission and the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, as 
to matters within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, shall have power by rules and regula- 
tions to define technical, trade, accounting, 
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and other terms used in this title, consist- 
ently with the provisions and purposes of 
this title.’’. 

(8) The section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection; 

“(d) No issuer of municipal securities or 
officer or employee thereof acting in the 
course of his official duties as such shall be 
deemed to be a ‘broker’, ‘dealer’, or “munic- 
ipal securities dealer’ solely by reason of buy- 
ing, selling, or effecting transactions in the 
issuer's securities.”’. 

Sec. 4. Section 6 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78f) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL SECURITIES EXCHANGES 


“Sec. 6. (a) An exchange may be registered 
as a national securities exchange under the 
terms and conditions hereinafter provided in 
this section and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 19(a) of this title, by filing 
with the Commission an application for reg- 
istration in such form as the Commission, 
by rule, may prescribe containing the rules 
of the exchange and such other information 
and documents as the Commission, by rule, 
may prescribe as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors. 

“(b) An exchange shall not be registered 
as a national securities exchange unless the 
Commission determines that— 

“(1) Such exchange is so organized and 
has the capacity to be able to carry out the 
purposes of this title and to comply, and 
(subject to any rule or order of the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 17(d) or 19(g) (2) 
of this title) to enforce compliance by its 
members and persons associated with its 
members, with the provisions of this title, 
the rules and regulations thereunder, and 
the rules of the exchange. 

“(2) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, the rules of the ex- 
change provide that any registered broker or 
dealer or natural person associated with a 
registered broker or dealer may become a 
member of such exchange and any person 
may become associated with a member there- 
of. 

“(3) The rules of the exchange assure a 
fair representation of its members in the se- 
lection of its directors and administration 
of its affairs and provide that one or more 
directors shall be representative of issuers 
and investors and not be associated with a 
member of the exchange, broker, or dealer. 

(4) The rules of the exchange provide for 
the equitable allocation of reasonable dues, 
fees, and other charges among its members 
and issuers and other persons using its facil- 
ities. 

“(5) The rules of the exchange are designed 
to prevent fraudulent and manipulative 
acts and practices, to promote just and equi- 
table principles of trade, to foster coopera- 
tion and coordination with persons engaged 
in regulating, clearing, settling, processing 
information with respect to, and facilitating 
transactions in securities, to remove impedi- 
ments to and perfect the mechanism of a 
free and open market and a national market 
system, and, in general, to protect investors 
and the public interest; and are not designed 
to permit unfair discrimination between 
customers, issuers, brokers, or dealers, or to 
regulate by virtue of any authority confer- 
red by this title matters not related to the 
purposes of this title or the administration 
of the exchange. 

“(6) The rules of the exchange provide 
that (subject to any rule or order of the 
Commission pursuant to section 17(d) or 19 
(g) (2) of this tile) its members and persons 
associated with its members shall be appro- 
priately disciplined for violation of the pro- 
visions of this title, the rules or regulations 
thereunder, or the rules of the exchange, 
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by expulsion, suspension, limitation of ac- 
tivities, functions, and operations, fine, cen- 
sure, being suspended or barred from being 
associated with a member, or any other fit- 
ting sanction. 

“(7) The rules of the exchange are in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, and in general, provide 
a fair procedure for the disciplining of mem- 
bers and persons associated with members, 
the denial of membership to any person seek- 
ing membership therein, the barring of any 
person from becoming associated with a 
member thereof, and the prohibition or limi- 
tation by the exchange of any person with 
respect to access to services offered by the ex- 
change or a member thereof. 

“(8) The rules of the exchange do not im- 
pose any burden on competition not neces- 
sary or appropriate in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title. 

“(c)(1) A national securities exchange 
shall deny membership to (A) any person, 
other than a natural person, which is not 
a registered broker or dealer or (B) any na- 
tural person who is not, or is not associated 
with, a registered broker or dealer. 

“(2) A national securities exchange may, 
and in cases in which the Commission, by 
order, directs as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection 
shall, deny membership to any registered 
broker or dealer or natural person associated 
with & registered broker or dealer, and bar 
from becoming associated with a member 
any person, who is subject to a statutory dis- 
qualification. A national securities exchange 
shall file notice with the Commission not less 
than thirty days prior to admitting any per- 
son to membership or permitting any per- 
son to become associated with a member, if 
the exchange knew, or in the exercise of rea- 
sonable care should have known, that such 
person was subject to a statutory disquali- 
fication. The notice shall be in such form 
and contain such information as the Com- 
mission, by rule, may prescribe as necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest or for 
the protection of investors. 

“(3)(A) A national securities exchange 
may deny membership to, or condition the 
membership of, a registered broker or dealer 
if (i) such broker or dealer does not meet 
such standards of financial responsibility or 
operational capability or such broker or deal- 
er or any natural person associated with such 
broker or dealer does not meet such stand- 
ards of training, experience, and competence 
as are prescribed by the rules of the ex- 
change or (ii) such broker or dealer or per- 
son associated with such broker or dealer has 
engaged and there is a reasonable likelihood 
he may again engage in acts or practices in- 
consistent with Just and equitable principles 
of trade. A national securities exchange may 
examine and verify the qualifications of an 
applicant to become a member and the nat- 
ural persons associated with such an appli- 
cant in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the rules of the exchange. 

“(B) A national securities exchange may 
bar a natural person from becoming a mem- 
ber or associated with a member, or condition 
the membership of a natural person or as- 
sociation of a natural person with a member, 
if such natural person (i) does not meet such 
standards of training, experience, and com- 
petence as are prescribed by the rules of the 
exchange or (ii) has engaged and there is 
a reasonable likelihood he may again engage 
in acts or practices inconsistent with just 
and equitable principles of trade. A na- 
tional securities exchange may examine and 
verify the qualifications of an applicant to 
become a person associated with a member 
in accordance with procedures established 
by the rules of the exchange and require any 
person associated with a member, or any 
class of such persons, to be registered with 
the exchange in accordance with procedures 
so established. 
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“(C) A national securities exchange may 
bar any person from becoming associated 
with a member if such person does not agree 
(i) to supply the exchange with stich infor- 
mation with respect to its relationship and 
dealings with the member as may be spec- 
ified in the rules of the exchange and (ii) 
to permit the examination of its books and 
records to verify the accuracy of any in- 
formation so supplied. 

“(4) A national securities exchange may 
(A) limit the number of members of the ex- 
change and (B) the number of members and 
designated representatives of members per- 
mitted to effect transactions on the floor of 
the exchange without the services of an- 
other person acting as broker: Provided, 
however, That no national securities ex- 
change shall have the authority to decrease 
the number of memberships in such ex- 
change, or the number of members and des- 
ignated representatives of members per- 
mitted to effect transactions on the floor of 
such exchange without the services of an- 
other person acting as broker, below such 
number in effect on May 1, 1975, or the date 
such exchange was registered with the 
Commission, whichever is later: And pro- 
vided further, That the Commission, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 19 
(c) of this title, may amend the rules of 
any national securities exchange to increase 
(but not to decrease) or to remove any lim- 
itation on the number of memberships in 
such exchange or the number of members or 
designated representatives of members per- 
mitted to effect transactions on the floor of 
the exchange without the services of another 
person acting as broker, if the Commission 
finds that such limitation imposes a burden 
on competition not necessary or appropriate 
in furtherance of the purposes of this title. 

*(d)(1) In any proceeding by a national 
securities exchange to determine whether a 
member or person associated with a mem- 
ber should be disciplined (other than a 
summary proceeding pursuant to paragraph 
(3) of this subsection), the exchange shall 
bring specific charges, notify such member 
or person of, and give him an opportunity to 
defend against, such charges, and keep a rec- 
ord. A determination by the exchange to im- 
pose a disciplinary sanction shall be sup- 
ported by a statement setting forth— 

“(A) any act or practice in which such 
member or person associated with a member 
has been found to have engaged, or which 
such member or person has been found to 
have omitted; 

“(B) the specific provision of this title, the 
rules or regulations thereunder, or the rules 
of the exchange which any such act or prac- 
tice, or omission to act, is deemed to violate; 
and 

“(C) the sanctions imposed and the rea- 
sons therefor. 

“(2) In any proceeding by a national secu- 
rities exchange to determine whether a per- 
kon shall be denied membership, barred from 
becoming associated with a member, or pro- 
hibited or limited (with respect to access to 
services offered by the exchange or a member 
thereof (other than a summary proceeding 
pursuant to paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion), the exchange shall notify such person 
of, and give him an opportunity to be heard 
upon, the specific grounds for denial, bar, or 
prohibition or limitation under considera- 
tion and keep a record, A determination by 
the exchange to deny membership, bar a per- 
son from becoming associated with a mem- 
ber, or prohibit or limit a person with re- 
spect to access to services offered by the ex- 
change or a member thereof shall be sup- 
ported by a statement setting forth the 
specific grounds on which the denial, bar, 
or prohibition or limitation is based. 

“(3) A national securities exchange may 
summarily (A) suspend a member or person 
ussociated with a member who has been and 
is expelled or suspended from any self-regu- 
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latory organization or barred or suspended 
from being associated with a member of any 
self-regulatory organization, (B) suspend a 
member who is still in such financial or op- 
erating difficulty that the exchange deter- 
mines and so notifies the Commission that 
the member cannot be permitted to continue 
to do business as a member with safety to m- 
vestors, creditors, other members, or the ex- 
change, or (C) limit or prohibit any person 
with respect to access to services offered by 
the exchange if subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
this paragraph is applicable to such person, 
or, in the case of a person who is not a mem- 
ber, if the exchange determines that such 
person does not meet the qualification re- 
quirements or other prerequisites for such 
access and such person cannot be per- 
mitted to continue to have such access with 
safety to investors, creditors, members, or the 
exchange. Any person aggrieved by any such 
summary action shall be promptly afforded 
an opportunity for a hearing by the exchange 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (1) or (2) of this subsection. The 
Commission, by order, may stay any such 
sunmmary action on its own motion or upon 
application by any person aggrieved there- 
by, if the Commission determines summarily 
or after notice and opportunity for hearing 
(which hearing may consist solely of the sub- 
mission of affidavits, or presentation of orai 
arguments) that such stay is consistent with 
the public interest and the protection of 
investors. 

“(e)(1) On and after the date of enact- 
ment of the Securities Acts Amendments of 
1975, no national securities exchange may 
impose any schedule or fix rates of commis- 
sions, allowances, discounts, or other fees 
to be charged by its members: Provided, how- 
ever, That until May 1, 1976, the preceding 
provisions of this paragraph shall not pro- 
hibit any such exchange from imposing or 
fixing any schedule of commissions, allow- 
ances, discounts, or other fees to be charged 
by its members for acting as broker on the 
floor of the exchange or as odd-lot dealer: 
And provided jurther, That the Commission, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
19(b) of this title as modified by the provi- 
sions of paragraph (4) of this section, niay— 

“(A) permit a national securities ex- 
change, by rule, to impose a reasonable 
schedule or fix reasonable rates of commis- 
sions, allowances, discounts, or other fees to 
be charged by its members for effecting 
transactions on such exchange prior to No- 
vember 1, 1976, if the Commission finds that 
such schedule or fixed rates of commissions, 
allowances, discounts, or other fees are in 
the public interest; and 

“(B) permit a national securities exchange, 
by rule, to impose a schedule or fix rates of 
commissions, allowances, discounts, or other 
fees to be charged by its members for effect- 
ing transactions on such exchange after No- 
vember 1, 1976, if the Commission finds that 
such schedule or fixed rates of commissions, 
allowances, discounts, or other fees (i) are 
reasonable in relation to the costs of provid- 
ing the service for which such fees are 
charged (and the Commission publishes the 
standards employed in adjudging reason- 
ableness) and (ii) do not impose any burden 
on competition not necessary or appropriate 
in furtherance of the purposes of this title, 
taking into consideration the competitive 
effects of permitting such schedule or fixed 
rates weighed against the competitive effects 
of other lawful actions which the Commis- 
sion is authorized to take under this title. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 19(c) of this title, the Commission, 
by ruie, may abrogate any exchange rule 
which imposes a schedule or fixes rates of 
commissions, allowances, discounts, or other 
Tees, if the Commission determines that such 
schedule or fixed rates are no longer reason- 
able, in the public interest, or necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this title. 
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“(3) Until December 31, 1976, the Commis- 
sion, on a regular basis, shall file with the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate information concerning the effect 
on the public interest, protection of inyes- 
tors, and maintenance of fair and orderly 
markets of the absence of any schedule or 
fixed rates of commissions, allowances, dis- 
counts, or other fees to be charged by mem- 
bers of any national securities exchange for 
effecting transactions on such exchange. 

“(4) (A) Before approving or disapproving 
any proposed rule change submitted by a na- 
tional securities exchange which would im- 
pose a schedule or fix rates of commissions, 
allowances, discounts, or other fees to be 
charged by its members for effecting trans- 
actions on stich exchange, the Commission 
shall afford interested persons (1) an oppor- 
tunity for oral presentation of data, views, 
and arguments and (ii) with respect to any 
such rule concerning transactions effected 
after November 1, 1976, if the Commission 
determines there are disputed issues of ma- 
terial fact, to present such rebuttal sub- 
missions and to conduct (or have conducted 
under subparagraph (B) of this paragraph) 
such cross-examination as the Commission 
determines to be appropriate and required 
for full disclosure and proper resolution of 
such disputed issues of material fact. 

“(B) The Commission shall prescribe 
rules and make rulings concerning any pro- 
ceeding in accordance with subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph designed to avoid un- 
necessary costs or delay. Such rules or rul- 
ings may (i) impose reasonable time limits 
on each interested person’s oral presenta- 
‘tions, and (ii) require any cross-examina- 
tion to which a person may be entitled under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph to be 
conducted by the Commission on behalf of 
thet person in such manner as the Com- 
mission determines to be appropriate and 
required for full disclosure and proper res- 
olution of disputed issues of material fact. 

“(C) (i) If any class of persons, the mem- 
bers of which are entitled to conduct (or 
have conducted) cross-examination under 
subparagraphs (A) and (B) of this para- 
graph and which have, in the view of the 
Commission, the same or similar interests in 
the proceeding, cannot agree upon a single 
representative of such interests for purposes 
of cross-examination, the Commission may 
make rules and rulings specifying the man- 
ner in which such interests shall be repre- 
sented end such cross-examination con- 
ducted. 

“(4i) No member of any class of persons 
with respect to which the Commission has 
specified the manner in which its interests 
shall be represented pursuant to clause (1) 
of this subparagraph shall be denied, pur- 
suant to such clause (i), the opportunity to 
conduct (or have conducted) cross-examina- 
tion as to issues affecting his in- 
terests if he satisfies the Commission that he 
has made a reasonable and good faith effort 
to reach agreement upon group representa- 
tion and there are substantial and relevant 
issues which would not be presented ade- 
quately by group representation. 

“(D) A transcript shall be kept of any 
oral presentation and cross-examination. 
“(E) In addition to the bases specified in 
subsection 25(a), a reviewing Court may set 
aside an order of the Commission under sec- 
tion 19(b) approving an exchange rule im- 
posing a schedule or fixes rates of commis- 
sions, allowances, discounts, or other fees, if 
the Court finds 

“(1) a Commission determination under 
paragraph (4)(A) that an Interested person 
is not entitled to conduct cross-examination 
or make rebuttal submissions, or 

“(2) a Commission rule or ruling under 

(4) (B) apoaren the Be piaeas 
paragraph 


has precluded full Pe Aion and i proper res- 
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olution of disputed issues of material fact 
which were necessary for fair determination 
by the Commission. 

“(F) The Commission, by rule or order, as 
it deems necessary or appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors, to maintain fair and orderly markets, 
or to assure equal regulation, may require— 

“(1) any person not a member or a desig- 
nated representative of a member of a na- 
tional securities exchange effecting transac- 
tions on such exchange without the services 
of another person acting as a broker, or 

“(2) any broker or dealer not a member of 
a national securities exchange effecting trans- 
actions on such exchange on s regular basis, 
to comply with such rules of such exchange 
as the Commission may specify.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 8 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78h) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) The first sentence thereof is amended 
by striking out the phrase “any member of a 
national securities exchange, or any broker 
or dealer who transacts a business in securi- 
ties through the medium of any such mem- 
ber” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “any registered broker or dealer, mem- 
ber of a national securities exchange, or 
broker or dealer who transacts a business in 
securities through the medium of any mem- 
ber of a national securities exchange”. 

(2) The section is further amended by 
striking out subsection (b), redesignating 
subsections (c) and (d) thereof as subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) respectively, and amend- 
ing redesignated subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) To lend or arrange for the lending 
of any securities carried for the account of 
any customer without the written consent 
of such customer or in contravention of such 
rules and regulations as the Commission 
shall prescribe for the protection of inves- 
tors." 

Sec. 6. Section 11 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78) is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) The title thereof is amended to read: 
“TRADING BY MEMBERS OF EXCHANGES, Bro- 
KERS, AND DEALERS”. 

(2) Subsections (a) and (b) thereof are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) (1) It shall be unlawful for any mem- 
ber of a national securities exchange to ef- 
fect any transaction on such exchange for 
its own account, the account of an associ- 
ated person, or an account with respect to 
which it or an associated person thereof 
exercises investment discretion: Provided, 
however, That this paragraph shall not make 
unlawful— 

“(A) any transaction by a dealer acting 
in the capacity of market maker: 

“(B) any transaction for the account of 
an odd-lot dealer in a security in which he 
is so registered: 

“(C) any stabilizing transaction effected 
in compliance with rules under section 10 
(b) of this title to facilitate a distribution 
of a security in which the member effecting 
such transaction ts participating: 

“(D) any bona fide arbitrage transaction, 
any bona fide hedge transaction involving 
a long or short position in an equity security 
and a long or short position in a security 
entitling the holder to acquire or sell such 
equity security, or any risk arbitrage trans- 
action in connection with a merger, ac- 
quisition, tender offer, or similar transaction 
involving a recapitalization; 

“(E) any transaction for the account of a 
natural person, the estate of a natural per- 
son, or a trust (other than an investment 
company) created by a natural person for 
himself or another natural person; 

“(F) any transaction to offset a transac- 
tion made in error; 

“(G) any other transaction for a mem- 
ber’s own account provided that (1) such 
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member is primarily engaged in the business 
of underwriting and distributing securities 
issued by other persons, selling securities to 
customers, and acting as broker, or any 
one or more of such activities, and whose 
gross income normally is derived principally 
from such business and related activities 
and (ii) such transaction is effected in com- 
pliance with rules of the Commission 
which, as a minimum, assure that the trans- 
action is not inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of fair and orderly markets and 
yields priority, parity, and precedence in 
execution to orders for the account of per- 
sons who are not members or associated with 
members of the exchange; and 

“(H) any other transaction of a kind 
which the Commission, by rule, determines 
is consistent with the purposes of this para- 
graph, the protection of investors, and the 
maintenance of fair and orderly markets. 

“(2) The Commission, by rule, as it deems 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest and for the protection of investors, 
to maintain fair and orderly markets, or to 
assure equal regulation of exchange markets 
and markets occurring otherwise than on 
an exchange, may regulate or prohibit: 

“(A) transactions on a national securities 
exchange not unlawful under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection effected by any mem- 
ber thereof for its own account (unless such 
member is acting in the capacity of market 
maker or odd-lot dealer), the account of an 
associated person, or an account with re- 
spect to which such member or an associ- 
ated person thereof exercises investment dis- 
cretion; 

“(B) transactions otherwise than on a 
national securities exchange effected by use 
of the maiis or any means or instrumen- 
tality of interstate commerce by any mem- 
ber of a national securities exchange, 
broker, or dealer for the account of such 
member, broker, or dealer (unless such 
member, broker or dealer 1s acting in the 
capacity of a market maker) the account 
of an associated person, or an account with 
respect to which such member, broker, or 
dealer or associated person thereof exercises, 
investment discretion; and 

“(C) Transactions on a National Securities 
Exchange affected by any broker or dealer 
not a member thereof for the account of such 
broker or dealer (unless such broker or 
dealer is acting in the capacity of market 
maker), the account of an associated person, 
or an account with respect to which such 
broker or dealer or associated person thereof 
exercises investment discretion. 

“(3) The provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection insofar as they apply to 
transactions on a national securities ex- 
change effected by a member thereof who 
was a member on May 1, 1975 shall not be- 
come effective until May 1, 1978. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall be construed to impair 
or limit the authority of the Commission to 
regulate or prohibit such transactions prior 
to May 1, 1978, pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. 

“(b) When not in contravention of such 
rules and regulations as the Commission may 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest and for the protection of 
investors, to maintain fair and orderly mar- 
kets, or to remove impediments to and per- 
fect the mechanism of a national market 
system, the rules of a national securities 
exchange may permit (1) a member to be 
registered as an odd-lot dealer and as such 
to buy and sell for his own account so far 
as May be reasonably necessary to carry on 
such odd-lot transactions, and (2) a mem- 
ber to be registered as a specialist, Under the 
rules and regulations of the Commission a 
specialist may be permitted to act as a 
broker and dealer or limited to acting as a 
broker or desler. It shall be unlawful for a 
specialist or an official of the exchange to dis- 
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close Information in regard to erders placed 
with such specialist which is not available 
to all members of the exchange, to any per- 
son other than an official of the exchange, 
a representative of the Commission, or & 
specialist who may be acting for such spe- 
cialist: Provided, however, That the Commis- 
sion, by rule, may require disclosure to all 
members of the exchange of all orders placed 
with specialists, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commission may prescribe as 
necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est or for the protection of investors. It shall 
also be unlawful for a specialist permitted 
to act as a broker and dealer to effect on the 
exchange as broker any transaction except 
upon a market or limited price order.”. 

(3) Subsection (e) thereof is repealed. 

Sec. 7. The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
is amended by inserting after section 11 (15 
U.S.C, 78k) the following new section: 
“NATIONAL MARKET SYSTEM FOR SECURITIES; 

SECURITIES INFORMATION PROCESSORS 

"Src. 11A, (a)(1) The Congress finds 
that— 

“(A) The securities markets are an im- 
portant national asset which must be pre- 
served and strengthened. 

“(B) New data processing and communi- 
cations techniques create the opportunity 
for more efficient and effective market opera- 
tions. 

“(C) It is in the public interest and ap- 
propriate for the protection of investors and 
the maintenance of fair and orderly markets 
to assure— 

“(i) economically efficient 
securities transactions; 

“(ii) fair competition among brokers and 
dealers, among exchange markets, and be- 
tween exchange markets and markets other 
than exchange markets; 

“(ill) the availability to brokers, dealers, 
and investors of information with respect to 
quotations for and transactions in securi- 
ties; 

(iv) the practicability of brokers execut- 
ing investors’ orders in the best market; and 

(v) an opportunity, consistent with the 
provisions of clauses (1) and (iv) of this sub- 
paragraph, for investors’ orders to be exe- 
cuted without the participation of a dealer. 

“(D) The linking of all markets for quali- 
fied securities through communication and 
data processing facilities will foster efficiency, 
enhance competition, increase the informa- 
tion available to brokers, dealers, and in- 
vestors, facilitate the offsetting of investors’ 
orders, and contribute to best execution of 
such orders. 

“(2) The Commission is directed, there- 
fore, having due regard for the public inter- 
est, the protection of investors, and the 
maintenance of fair and orderly markets, to 
use its authority under this title to facili- 
tate the establishment of a national market 
system for securities (which may include 
subsystems for particular types of securities 
with unique trading characteristics) in ac- 
cordance with the findings and to carry out 
the objectives set forth in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. The Commission, by rule, 
shall designate the securities or classes of 
securities qualified for trading in the 
national market. system from among se- 
curities other than exempted securities. 
(Securities or classes of securities so desig- 
nated hereinafter in this section referred 
to as ‘qualified securities’.) 

“(3) The Commission is authorized in 
furtherance of the directive in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection— 

“(A) to create one or more advisory com- 
mittees pursuant to the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (which shall be in addition 
to the National Market Advisory Board estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section) and to employ one or more outside 
experts; 
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(B) by rule or order, to authorize or re- 
quire self-regulatory organizations to act 
jointly with respect to matters as to which 
they share authority under this title in plan- 
ning, developing, operating, or regulating a 
hational market system (or a subsystem 
thereof) or one or more facilities thereof; 
and 

“(C) to conduct studies and make recom- 
mendations to the Congress from time to 
time as to the possible need for modifications 
of the scheme of self-regulation provided for 
in this title so as to adapt it to a national 
market system. 

“(b)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, it shall be unlawful for any se- 
curities information processor unless regis- 
tered in accordance with this subsection, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to make use of the mails 
or any means or instrumentailty of interstate 
commerce to perform the functions of a se- 
curities information processor. The Com- 
mission, by rule or order, upon Its own mo- 
tion or upon application, may conditionally 
or unconditionally exempt any securities in- 
formation processor or class of securities in- 
formation processors or security or class of 
securities from any provision of this section 
or the rules or reguiations thereunder, if the 
Commission finds that such exemption is 
consistent with the public interest, the pro- 
tection of investors, and the purposes of this 
section, including the maintenance of fair 
and orderly markets in securities and the re- 
moval of impediments to and perfection of 
the mechanism of a national market system: 
Provided, however, That a securities infor- 
mation processor not acting as the exclusive 
processor of any information with respect to 
quotations for or transactions in securities 
is exempt from the requirement to register in 
accordance with this subsection unless the 
Commission, by rule or order, finds that the 
registration of such securities information 
processor is necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest, for the protection of inves- 
tors, or for the achievement of the purposes 
of this section. 

“(2) Asecurities information processor may 
be registered by filing with the Commission 
an application for registration in such form 
as the Commission, by rule, may prescribe 
containing the address of its principal office, 
or offices, the names of the securities and 
markets for which it is then acting and for 
which it proposes to act as a securities in- 
formation processor, and such other infor- 
mation and documents as the Commission, 
by rule, may prescribe with regard to per- 
formance capability, standards and proce- 
dures for the collection, processing, distribu- 
tion, and publication of information with re- 
spect to quotations for and transaction in 
securities, personnel qualifications, finan- 
cial condition, and such other matters as 
the Commission determines to be germane 
to the provisions of this title and the rules 
and regulations thereunder, or necessary or 
appropriate in furtherance of the purposes 
of this section, 

“(3) The Commission shall, upon the filing 
of an application for registration pursuant 
to paragraph (2) of this subsection, publish 
notice of the filing and afford interested per- 
sons an opportunity to submit written data, 
views, and arguments concerning such ap- 
plication. Within ninety days of the date of 
the publication of such notice (or within 
such longer period as to which the applicant 
consents) the Commission shall— 

“(A) by order grant such registration, or 

“(B) institute proceedings to determine 
whether registration should be denied. Such 
proceedings shall include notice of the 
grounds for denial under consideration and 
opportunity for hearing and shall be con- 
cluded within one hundred eighty days of 
the date of publication of notice of the filing 
of the application for registration. At the 
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conclusion of such proceedings the Commis- 
sion, by order, shall grant or deny such regis- 
tration. The Commission may extend the 
time for the conclusion of such proceedings 
for up to sixty days if it finds good cause for 
such extension and publishes its reasons 
for so finding or for such longer periods as 
to which the applicant consents. 

The Commission shall grant the registration 
of a securities information processor if the 
Commission finds that such securities in- 
formation processor is so organized, and has 
the capacity, to be able to assure the prompt, 
accurate, and reliable performance of its 
functions as a securities information proc- 
essor, comply with the provisions of this 
title and the rules and regulations there- 
under, carry out its functions in a manner 
consistent with the purposes of this section, 
and, insofar as it is acting as an exclusive 
processor, operate fairly and efficiently, The 
Commission shall deny the registration of 
a securities information processor if the Com- 
mission does not make any such finding. 

“(4) A registered securities information 
processor may, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission deems necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors, withdraw from reg- 
istration by filing a written notice of with- 
drawal with the Commission. If the Com- 
mission finds that any registered securities 
information processor is no longer in exist- 
ence or has ceased to do business in the 
capacity specified in its application for reg- 
istration, the Commission, by order, shall 
cancel the registration. 

“(5) (A) If any registered securities in- 
formation processor prohibits or limits any 
person in respect of access to services offered, 
directly or indirectly, by such securities in- 
formation processor, the registered securities 
information processor shall promptly file 
notice thereof with the Commission. The 
notice shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Commission, by rule, 
may prescribe as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors. Any prohibit on or limitation on 
access to services with respect to which a 
registered securities information processor 
is required by this paragraph to file notice 
shall be subject to review by the Commis- 
sion on its own motion, or upon application 
by any person aggrieved thereby filed within 
thirty days after such notice has been filed 
with the Commission and received by such 
aggrieved person, or within such longer 
period as the Commission may determine. 
Application to the Commission for review, or 
the institution of review by the Commission 
on its own motion, shall not operate as a 
stay of such prohibition or limitation, un- 
less the Commission otherwise orders, sum- 
marily or after notice and opportunity for 
hearing on the question of a stay (which 
hearing may consist solely of the submission 
of affidavits or presentations of oral argu- 
ments). The Commission shall establish for 
appropriate cases an expedited procedure for 
consideration and determination of the ques- 
tion of a stay. 

“(B) In any proceeding to review the pro- 
hibition or limitation of any person in re- 
spect of access to services offered by a reg- 
istered securities information processor, if 
the Commission finds, after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, that such prohibition 
or limitation is consistent with the provi- 
sions of this title and the rules and regula- 
tions thereunder and that such person has 
not been discriminated against unfairly, the 
Commission, by order, shall dismiss the pro- 
ceeding. If the Commission does not make 
any such finding or if it finds that such 
prohibition or limitation imposes and burden 
on competition not necessary or appropriate 
in furtherance of the purposes of this title, 
the Commission, by order, shall set aside the 
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prohibition or limitation and require the 
registered securities information processor 
to permit such person access to services of- 
ered by the registered securities information 
processor. 

“(6) The Commission, by order, may cen- 
sure or place limitations upon the activities, 
functions, or operations of any registered 
securities information processoor or suspend 
for a period not exceeding twelve months or 
revoke the registration of any such processor, 
if the Commission finds, on the record after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that such 
censure, placing of limitations, suspension, 
or revocation is in the public interest, neces- 
sary or appropriate for the protection of in- 
vestors or to assure the prompt, accurate, or 
reliable performance of the functions of such 
securities information processor, and that 
such securities information processor has 
violated or is unable to comply with any pro- 
vision of this title or the rules or regulatioris 
thereunder. 

“(c)(1) No self-regulatory organization, 
member thereof, securities information 
processor, broker, or dealer shall make use of 
the mails or any means or instrumentality of 
interstate commerce to collect, process, dis- 
tribute, publish, or prepare for distribution 
or publication any Information with respect 
to quotations for or transactions in any se- 
curity other than an exempted security, to 
assist, participate in, or coordinate the dis- 
tribution or publication of such information, 
or to effect any transaction in, or to Induce 
or attempt to induce the purchase or sale of, 
any such security in contravention of such 
rules.and regulations as the Commission shall 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest, for the protection of in- 
vestors, or otherwise in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title to— 

“(A) prevent the use, distribution, or pub- 
lication of fraudulent, deceptive, or manip- 
ulative information with respect to quota- 
tions for and transactions in such securities; 

“(B) assure the prompt, accurate, reliable, 
and fair collection, processing, distribution, 
and publication of information with respect 
to quotations for and transactions in such 
securities and the fairness and usefulness of 
the form and content of such information; 

“(C) assure that all securities information 
processors may, for purposes of distribution 
and publication, obtain on fair and reason- 
able terms such information with respect to 
quotations for and transactions in such 
securities as is collected, processed, or pre- 
pared for distribution or publication by any 
exclusive processor of such information act- 
ing in such capacity; 

“(D) assure that all exchange members, 
brokers, dealers, securities Information proc- 
essors, and, subject to such limitations as 
the Commission, by rule, may impose as nec- 
essary or appropriate for the protection of 
investors or maintenance of fair and orderly 
markets, all other persons may obtain on 
terms which are not unreasonably discrim- 
inatory such information with respect to 
quotations for and transactions in such secu- 
rities as is published or distributed by any 
self-regulatory organization or securities in- 
formation processor; 

“(E) assure that all exchange members, 
brokers, and dealers transmit and direct or- 
ders for the purchase or sale of qualified 
securities in a manner consistent with the 
establishment and operation of a national 
market system; end 

“(F) assure equal regulation of all markets 
for qualified securities and all exchange 
members, brokers, and dealers effecting 
transactions in such securities. 

“<{2) The Commission, by rule, as it deems 
necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est or for the protection of investors, may 
require any person who has effected the pur- 
chase or sale of any qualified security by use 
of the mails or any means or instrumentality 
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of interstate commerce to report such pur- 
chase or sale to a registered securities infor- 
mation processor, national securities ex- 
change, or registered securities association 
and require such processor, exchange, or as- 
sociation to make appropriate distribution 
and publication of information with respect 
to such purchase or sale. 

“(3)(A) The Commission, by rule, is au- 
thorized to prohibit brokers and dealers 
from effecting transactions in securities reg- 
istered pursuant to section 12(b) otherwise 
than on a national securities exchange, if 
the Commission finds, on the record after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that— 

“(i) as @ result of transactions in such se- 
curities effected otherwise than on a national 
securities exchange the fairness or orderli- 
ness of the markets for such securities has 
been affected in a manner contrary to the 
public interest or the protection of inves- 
tors; 

“(ii) no rule of any national securities ex- 
change unreasonably impairs the ability of 
any dealer to solicit or effect transactions in 
such securities for his own account or un- 
reasonably restricts competition among 
dealers in such securities or between dealers 
acting in the capacity of market makers 
who are specialists in such securities and 
such dealers who are not specialists in such 
securities, and 

“(iil) the maintenance or restoration of 

fair and orderly markets in such securities 
may not be assured through other lawful 
means under this title. 
The Commission may conditionally or un- 
conditionally exempt any security or trans- 
action or any class of securities or transac- 
tions from any such prohibition if the Com- 
mission deems such exemption consistent 
with the public interest, the protection of 
investors, and the maintenance of fair and 
orderly markets. 

“(B) For the purposes of subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, the ability of a dealer to 
solicit or effect transactions in securities for 
his own account shall not be deemed to be 
unreasonably impaired by any rule of an 
exchange fairly and reasonably prescribing 
the sequences in which orders brought to the 
exchange must be executed or which has 
been adopted to effect compliance with a 
rule of the Commission promulgated under 
this title. 

“(4) (A) The Commission is directed to re- 
view any and all rules of national securities 
exchanges which limit or condition the abil- 
ity of members to effect transactions in se- 
curities otherwise than on such exchanges. 
On or before the ninetieth day following the 
day of enactment of the Securities Acts 
Amendments of 1975, the Commission shall 
(i) report to the Congress the results of its 
review, including the effects on competition 
of such rules, and (ii) commence a proceed- 
ing in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 19(c) of this title to amend any such 
rule imposing a burden on competition 
which does not appear to the Commission to 
be necessary or appropriate in furtherance 
of the purposes of this titie. The Commis- 
sion shall conclude any such proceeding 
within ninety days of the date of publica- 
tion of notice of its commencement. 

“(B) Review pursuant to section 25(b) of 
this title of any rule promulgated by the 
Commission in accordance with any proceed- 
ing commenced pursuant to subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph shall, except as to 
causes the court considers of greater impor- 
tance, take precedence on the docket over all 
other causes and shall be assigned for con- 
sideration at the earliest practicable date and 
expedited in every way. 

“(5) No national securities exchange or 
registered securities association may limit or 
condition the participation of any member 
in any re; clearing agency. 

“(d) (1) Not later than one hundred eighty 
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days after the date of enactment of the Se- 
curities Acts Amendments of 1975, the Com- 
mission shall establish a National Market Ad- 
visory Board (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the “Advisory Board’) to be 
composed of fifteen members, not all of 
whom shall be from the same geographical 
area of the United States, appointed by the 
Commission for a term specified by the Com- 
mission of not less than two years or more 
than five years. The Advisory Board shall con- 
sist of persons associated with brokers and 
dealers (who shall be a majority) and per- 
sons not so associated who are representative 
of the public and, to the extent feasible, have 
knowledge of the securities markets of the 
United States. 

“(2) It shall be the responsibility of the 
Advisory Board to formulate and furnish to 
the Commission its views on significant regu- 
latory proposals made by the Commission or 
any self-regulatory organization concerning 
the establishment, operation, and regulation 
of the markets for securities in the United 
States, 

“(3)(A) The Advisory Board shall study 
and make recommendations to the Commis- 
sion as to the steps it finds appropriate to 
facilitate the establishment of a national 
market system. In so doing, the Advisory 
Board shall assume the responsibilities of 
any advisory committee appointed to advise 
the Commission with respect to the national 
market system which is in existence at the 
time of the establishment of the Advisory 
Board. 

“(B) The Advisory Board shall study the 
possible need for modifications of the scheme 
of self-regulation provided for in this title 
so as to adapt it to a national market sys- 
tem, including the need for the establish- 
ment of a new self-reguiatory organization 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as a 
‘National Market Regulatory Board’ or 'Regu- 
latory Board’) to administer the national 
market system. In the event the Advisory 
Board determines a National Market Regula- 
tory Board should be established, it shali 
make recommendations as to: 

(i) the point in time at which a Regula- 
tery Board should be established; 

“(ii) the composition of a Regulatory 
Board; 

“(ili) the scope of the authority of a Regu- 
latory Board; 

“(iv) the relationship of a Regulatory 
Board to the Commission and to existing 
self-regulatory organizations; and 

“(v) the manner in which a Regulatory 

Board should be funded. 
The Advisory Board shall report to the Con- 
gress, on or before December 81, 1976, the 
results of such study and its recommenda- 
tions, including such recommendations for 
legislation as it deems appropriate. 

“(C) In carrying out its responsibilities 
under this paragraph, the Advisory Board 
shall consult with self-regulatory organiza- 
tions, brokers, dealers, securities information 
processors, issuers, investors, representatives 
of Government agencies, and other persons 
interested or likely to participate in the 
establishment, operation, or regulation of 
the national market system. 

“(e) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a study of the extent to 
which person excluded from the definitions 
of “broker” and “dealer” maintain accounts 
on behalf of public customers for buying and 
selling securities registered under section 12 
of this title and whether such exclusions are 
consistent with the protection of Investors 
and the other purposes of this title. The 
Commission shall report to the Congress, on 
or before December 31, 1976, the results of its 
study together with such recommendations 
for legislation as ft deems advisable.”. 

Sec. 8. Section 12(f) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 781(f) is 
amended as follows: 
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(1) Paragraphs (1) and (2) thereof are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f)(1) Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this section, any national se- 
curities exchange, subject to the terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth— 

“(A) may continue unlisted trading privi- 
leges to which a security had been admitted 
on such exchange prior to July 1, 1964; 

“(B) upon application to and approval of 
such application by the Commission, may 
extend unlisted trading privileges to any se- 
curity listed and registered on any other na- 
tional securities exchange; and 

“(C) upon application to and approval of 

such application by the Commission, may 
extend unlisted trading privilegess to any 
security registered pursuant to section 12 of 
this title or which would be required to be so 
registered except for the exemption from 
registration provided in subsection (g) (2) 
(B) or (g)(2)(G) of that section. 
If an extension of unlisted trading privi- 
leges to a security is based upon its listing 
and registration on another national securi- 
ties exchange, such privileges shall continue 
in effect only so long as such security re- 
mains listed and registered on a national se- 
curities exchange. 

“(2) No application pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be approved unless the Com- 
mission finds, after notice and opportunity 
for hearing, that the extension of unlisted 
trading privileges pursuant to such appli- 
cation is consistent with the maintenance of 
fair and orderly markets and the protection 
of investors. In considering an application 
for the extension of unlisted trading privi- 
leges to a security not listed and registered 
on a national securities exchange, the Com- 
mission shall, among other matters, take ac- 
count of the public trading activity in such 
security, the character of such trading, the 
impact of such extension on the existing 
markets for such securities, and the desira- 
bility of removing impeditments to and the 
progress that has been made toward the de- 
velopment of a national market system and 
shall not grant any such application if any 
rule of the national securities exchange mak- 
ing application under this subsection would 
unreasonably impair the ability of any deal- 
er to solicit or effect transactions in such 
security for his own account, or would un- 
reasonably restrict competition among deal- 
ers in such security or between such dealers 
acting in the capacity of market makers who 
are specialists and such dealers who are not 
specialists.”. 

(2) Paragraph (6) thereof is amended by 
striking out “section 19(b) of”. 

Sec. 9. Section 12 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 781) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(j) The Commission is authorized, by 
order, as it deems necessary or appropriate 
for the protection of investors to deny, to 
suspend the effective date of, to suspend for 
a period not exceeding twelve months, or to 
revoke the registration of a security, if the 
Commission finds, on the record after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, that the issuer 
of such security has failed to comply with 
any provision of this title or the rules and 
regulations thereunder. No member of a na- 
tional securities exchange, broker, or dealer 
shall make use of the mails or any means or 
instrumentality of interstate commerce to 
effect any transaction in, or to induce the 
purchase or sale of, any security the registra- 
tion of which has been and is suspended or 
revoked pursuant to the preceeding sentence. 

“(k) If in its opinion the public interest 
and the protection of investors so require, 
the Commission is authorized summarily to 
suspend trading in any security (other than 
an exempted security) for a period not ex- 
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ceeding ten days, or with the approval of the 
President, summarily to suspend all trading 
on any national securities exchange or other- 
wise, in securities other than exempted se- 
curities, for a period not exceeding ninety 
days. No member of a national securities ex- 
change, broker, or dealer shall make use of 
the mails or any means or instrumentality of 
interstate commerce to effect any transaction 
in, or to induce the purchase or sale of, any 
security in which trading is so suspended. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for an issuer, any 
class of whose securities is registered pur- 
suant to this section or would be required to 
be so registered except for the exemption 
from registration provided by subsection (g) 
(2)(B) or (g)(2)(G) of this section, by the 
use of any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce, or of the malls, to issue, 
either originally or upon transfer, any of such 
securities in a form or with a format which 
contravenes such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe as necessary or 
appropriate for the prompt and accurate 
clearance and settlement of transactions in 
securities. The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to variable annuity contracts 
or variable life policies issued by an insur- 
ance company or its separate accounts. 

“(m) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a study and investigation 
of the practice of recording the ownership 
of securities in the records of the issuer in 
other than the name of the beneficial owner 
of such securities and to determine (1) 
whether such practice is consistent with the 
purposes of this title, with particular ref- 
erence to subsection (g) of this section and 
sections 13, 14, 15(d), 16, and 17A, and (2) 
whether steps can be taken to facilitate com- 
munications between issuers and the benefi- 
cial owners of their securities while at the 
same time retaining the benefits of such 
practice. The Commission shall report to the 
Congress its preliminary findings within six 
months after the date of enactment of the 
Securities Acts Amendments of 1975, and its 
final conclusions and recommendations 
within one year of such date.”’. 

Sec. 10. Section 13 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78m) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f)(1) Every institutional investment 
manager which uses the mails, or any 
means or instrumentality of interstate 
commerce in the course of its business as an 
institutional investment manager and which 
exercises investment discretion with respect 
to accounts holding equity securities of a 
class decribed in section 13(d) (1) of this title 
having an aggregate fair market value on 
the last trading day in any of the preceding 
twelve months of at least $100,000,000 or 
such lesser amount (but in no case less than 
$10,000,000) as the Commission, by rule, may 
determine, shall file reports with the Com- 
mission in such form, for such periods, and 
at such times after the end of such periods 
as the Commission, by rule, may prescribe, 
but in no event shall such reports be filed 
for periods longer than one year or shorter 
than one quarter. Such reports shall include 
for each such equity security held on the 
last day of the reporting period by accounts 
(in aggregate or by type as the Commission, 
by rule, may prescribe) with respect to which 
the institutional investment manager exer- 
cises investment discretion (other than secu- 
rities held in amounts which the Commis- 
sion, by rule, determines to be insignificant 
for purposes of this subsection), the name 
of the issuer and the title, class, CUSIP num- 
ber, number of shares or principal amount, 
and aggregate fair market value of each such 
security. Such reports may also include for 
accounts (in aggregate or by type) with re- 
spect to which the institutional investment 
manager exercises investment discretion such 
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of the following information as the Commis- 
sion, by rule, prescribes— 

“(A) the name of the issuer and the title, 
class, CUSIP number, number of shares or 
principal amount, and aggregate fair market 
value or cost or amortized cost of each other 
security (other than an exempted security) 
held on the last day of the reporting period 
by such accounts; 

“(B) the aggregate fair market value or 
cost or amortized cost of exempted securities 
(in aggregate or by class) held on the last 
day of the reporting period by such accounts; 

“(C) the number of shares of each equity 
security of a class described in section 13(d) 
(1) of this title held on the last day of the 
reporting period by such accounts with re- 
spect to which the institutional investment 
manager posessses sole or shared authority to 
exercise the voting rights evidenced by such 
securities; 

“(D) the aggregate purchases and ag- 
gregate sales during the reporting period of 
each security (other than an exempted se- 
curity) effected by or for such accounts; and 

“(E) with respect to any transaction or 
series of transactions having a market value 
of at least $500,000 or such other amount as 
the Commission, by rule, may determine, ef- 
fected during the reporting period by or for 
such accounts in any equity security of a 
class described in section 13(d)(1) of this 
title— 

“(i) the name of the issuer and the title, 
class, and CUSIP number of the security; 

“(ii) the number of shares or princpal 
amount of the security involved in the trans- 
action; 

“(iil) whether the transaction was a pur- 
chase or sale; 

“(iv) the per share price or prices at which 
the transaction was effected: 

“(v) the date or dates of the transaction; 

“(vi) the date or dates of the settlement 
of the transaction; 

“(vii) the broker or dealer through whom 
the transaction was effected; 

“(vill) the market or markets in which the 
transaction was effected; and 

“(ix) such other related information as 
the Commission, by rule, may prescribe. 

“(2) The Commission, by rule or order, 
may exempt, conditionally or uncondition- 
ally, any institutional investment manager 
or securities or any class of institutional in- 
vestment managers or securities from any or 
all of the provisions of this subsection or the 
rules thereunder. 

“(3) The Commission shall make available 
to the public for a reasonable fee a list of all 
equity securities of a class described in sec- 
tion 13(d)(1) of this title, updated no less 
frequently than reports are required to be 
filed pursuant to paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. The Commission shall tabulate the 
information contained in any report filed 
pursuant to this subsection in a manner 
which will, in the view of the Commission, 
maximize the usefulness of the information 
to other Federal and State authorities and 
the public. Promptly after the filing of any 
such report, the Commission shall make tho 
information contained therein conveniently 
available to the public for a reasonable fee 
in such form as the Commission, by rule, 
may prescribe, except that the Commission, 
as it determines to be necessary or appropri- 
ate in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors, may delay or prevent public 
disclosure of any such information in ac- 
cordance with section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code. Notwithstanding the preceding 
sentence, any such information identifying 
the securities held by the account of a nat- 
ural person or an estate or trust (other than 
a business trust or investment person or an 
estate or trust (other than a business trust 
or investment company) shall not be dis- 
closed to the public. 
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“(4) In exercising its authority under this 
subsection, the Commission shall determine 
(and so state) that its action is necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest and for 
the protection of investors or to maintain 
fair and orderly markets or, in granting an 
exemption, that its action is consistent with 
the protection of investors and the pur- 
poses of this subsection, In exercising such 
authority the Commission shall take such 
steps as are within its power, including con- 
sulting with the Comptroller General of the 
United States, the Director of the Office of 
Management and the Budget, the appropri- 
ate regulatory agencies, Federal and State 
authorities which, directly or Indirectly, re- 
quire reports from institutional Investment 
managers of information substantially simi- 
lar to that calied for by this subsection, na- 
tional securities exchanges, and registered 
securities associations, (A) to achieve uni- 
form, centralized reporting of information 
concerning the securities holdings of and 
transactions by or for accounts with respect 
to which institutional investment managers 
exercise investment discretion, and (B) con- 
sistently with the objective set forth in the 
preceding subparagraph, to avoid unneces- 
sarily duplicative reporting by, and minimize 
the compliance burden on, institutional in- 
vestment managers. Federal authorities 
which, directly or indirectly, require reports 
from institutional investment managers of 
information substantially similar to that 
called for by this subsection shall cooperate 
with the Commission in the performance of 
its responsibilities under the preceding sen- 
tence. An institutional investment manager 
which is a bank, the deposits of which are 
insured in accordance with the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, shall file with the ap- 
propriate regulatory agency a copy of every 
report filed with the Commission pursuant 
to this subsection. 

“(5)(A) For purposes of this subsection 
the term ‘institutional investment mana- 
ger’ includes any person, other than a nat- 
ural person, investing in or buying and sell- 
ing securities for its own account, and any 
person exercising investment discretion with 
respect to the account of any other person. 

“(B) The Commission shall adopt such 
rules as it deems necessary or appropriate to 
prevent duplicative reporting pursuant to 
this subsection by two or more institutional 
investment managers exercising investment 
discretion with respect to the same amount.”,. 

Sec. 11. Section 15 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780) Is amended 
as follows: 

(1) The title thereof is amended to read: 
“REGISTRATION AND REGULATION OF BROKERS 
AND DEALERS". 

(2) Subsection (a) and (b) thereof are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) (1) It shall be unlawful for any broker 
or dealer which is either a person other 
than a natural person or a natural person 
not associated with a broker or dealer which 
is a person other than a natural person 
(other than such a broker or dealer whose 
business is exclusively intrastate and who 
does not make use of any facility of a na- 
tional securities exchange to make use of the 
mails or any means or instrumentality of in- 
terstate commerce to effect any transactions 
in, or to induce or attempt to induce the pur- 
chase or sale of, any security (other than 
an exempted security or commercial paper, 
bankers’ acceptances, or commercial bills) 
unless such broker or dealer is registered in 
accordance with subsection (b) of this 
section. 

“({2) The Commission by rule or order, as 
it deems consistent with the public interest 
and the protection of investors, may condi- 
tionally or unconditionally exempt from 
paragraph (1) of this subsection any broker 
or dealer or class of brokers or dealers spec- 
ified in such rule or order. 
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“(b)(1) A broker or dealer may be reg- 
istered by filing with the Commission an 
application for registration in such form 
and containing such information and docu- 
ments concerning such broker or dealer and 
any persons associated with such broker or 
dealer as the Commission, by rule, may pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors. Within forty-five days of the date 
of the filing of such application (or within 
such longer period as to which the appli- 
cant consents), the Commission shall— 

(A) by order grant registration, or 

“(B) institute proceedings to determine 
whether registration should be denied. Such 
proceedings shall include notice of the 
grounds for denial under consideration and 
opportunity for hearing and shall be con- 
cluded within one hundred twenty days of 
the date of the filing of the application for 
registration. At the conclusion of such pro- 
ceedings, the Commission, by order, shall 
grant or deny such registration. The Com- 
mission may extend the time for conclu- 
sion of such proceedings for up to ninety 
days if it finds good cause for such extension 
and publishes its reasons for so finding or 
for such longer period as to which the appli- 
cant consents. 


The Commission shall grant such registra- 
tion if the Commission finds that the re- 
quirements of this section are satisfied. The 
Commission shall deny such registration if 
it does not make such a finding or if it finds 
that if the applicant were so registered, its 
registration would be subject to suspension 
or revocation under paragraph (4) of this 
subsection. 

“(2) (A) An application for registration of 
& broker or dealer to be formed or organized 
may be made by a broker or dealer to which 
the broker or dealer to be formed or orga- 
nized is to be the successor. Such applica- 
tion, in such form as the Commission, by 
rule, may prescribe, shal] contain such in- 
formation and documents concerning the 
applicant, the successor, and any person as- 
sociated with the applicant or successor, as 
the Commission, by rule, may prescribe as 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of investors. The 
grant or denial of registration to such an 
applicant shall be in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. If the Commission grants 
such registration, the registravion shall ter- 
minate on the forty-fifth day after the ef- 
fective date thereof, unless prior thereto the 
successor shall in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the Commission may pre- 
scribe, adopt the application for registration 
as its own. 

“(B) Any person who is a broker or dealer 
solely by reason of acting as municipal secu- 
rities dealer or municipal securities broker, 
who so acts through a separately identifiable 
department or division, and who so acted in 
such a manner on the date of enactment of 
the Securities Acts Amendments of 1975, 
may, in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as the Commission, by rule, pre- 
seribes as necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors, register such separately identifiable 
department or division in accordance with 
this subsection. If any such department or 
division is so registered, the department or 
division and not such person himself shall be 
the broker or dealer for purposes of this 
title. 

“(C) Within six months of the date of the 
granting of registration to a broker or deal- 
er, the Commission, or upon the authoriza- 
tion and direction of the Commission, a reg- 
istered securities association or national se- 
curities exchange of which such broker or 
dealer is a member, shall conduct an inspec- 
tion of the broker or dealer to determine 
whether it is operating in conformity with 
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the provisions of this title and the rules and 
regulations thereunder: Provided, however, 
That the Commission may delay such in- 
spection of any class of brokers or dealers 
for a period not to exceed six months. 

“(3) Any provision of this title (other 
than section 5 and subsection (a) of this 
section) which prohibits any act, practice, 
or course of business if the mails or any 
means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce is used in connection therewith shall 
also prohibit any such act, practice, or course 
of business by any registered broker or deal- 
er or any person acting on behalf of such 
& broker or dealer, irrespective of any use of 
the malls or any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce in connection there- 
with. 

"(4) The Commission, by order, shall cen- 
sure, place limitations on the activities, func- 
tions, or operations of, suspend for a period 
not exceeding twelve months, or revoke the 
registration of any broker or dealer if it finds, 
on the record after notice and opportunity 
for hearing, that such censure, placing of 
limitations, suspension, or revocation is in 
the public interest and that such broker or 
dealer whether prior or subsequent to be- 
coming such, or any person associated with 
such broker or dealer, whether prior or sub- 
sequent to becoming so associated— 

“(A) has willfully made or caused to be 
made in any application for registration or 
report required to be filed with the Commis- 
sion under this title, or in any proceeding 
before the Commission with respect to regis- 
tration, any statement which was at the time 
and in the light of the circumstances under 
which it was made false or miselading with 
respect to any material fact, or has omitted 
to state in any such application or report any 
material fact which is required to be stated 
therein. 

“(B) has been convicted within ten years 
preceding the filing of any application for 
registration or at any time thereafter of any 
felony or misdemeanor which the Commis- 
sion finds— 

“(i) involves the purchase or sale of any 
security, the taking of a false oath, the mak- 
ing of a false report, bribery, perjury, bur- 
glary, or conspiracy to commit any such of- 
fense; 

“(il) arises out of the conduct of the busi- 
ness of a broker, dealer, municipal securi- 
ties dealer, investment adviser, bank, insur- 
ance company, or fiduciary; 

“(iil) Involves the larceny, theft, robbery, 
extortion, forgery, counterfeiting, fraudulent 
concealment, embezzlement, fraudulent con- 
version, or misappropriation of funds or secu- 
rities; or 

“(iv) involves the violation of section 152, 
1341, 1342, or 1343 or chapter 25 or 47 of title 
18, United States Code. 

“(C) is permanently or temporarily en- 
joined by order, judgment, or decree of any 
court of competent jurisdiction from acting 
as an investment adviser, underwriter, 
broker, dealer, or municipal securities dealer 
or as an affiliated person or employee of any 
investment company, bank or insurance 
company, or from engaging in or continuing 
any conduct or practice in connection with 
any such activity, or in connection with the 
purchase or sale of any security. 

“(D) has willfully violated any provision 
of the Securities Act of 1933, the Investment 


Advisers Act of 1940, the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, this title, the rules or reg- 


ulations under any of such statutes, or the 
rules of the Municipal Securities Rulemaking 
Board, or is unable to comply with any such 
provision. 

“(E) has willfully aided, abetted, coun- 
seled, commanded, induced, or procured the 
violation by any other person of any pro- 
vision of the Securities Act of 1933, the In- 
vestment Advisers Act of 1940, the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, this title, the 
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rules or regulations under any of such stat- 
utes, or the rules of the Municipal Securities 
Rulemaking Board, or has failed reasonably 
to supervise, with a view to preventing vio- 
lations of the provisions of such statutes, 
rules, and regulations, another person who 
commits such a violation, if such other per- 
son is subject to his supervision. For the 
purposes of this subparagraph (E) no person 
shall be deemed to have failed reasonably 
to supervise any other person, if— 

“(i) there have been established proce- 
dures, and a system for applying such pro- 
cedures, which would reasonably be expected 
to prevent and detect, insofar as practicable, 
any such violation by such other person, and 

“(ii) such person has reasonably dis- 
charged the duties and obligations incum- 
bent upon him by reason of such procedures 
and system without reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that such procedures and system were 
not being complied with. 

“(F) is subject to an order of the Com- 
mission entered pursuant to paragraph (6) 
of this subsection (b) barring or suspending 
the right of such person to be associated with 
8 broker or dealer. 

“(5) Pending final determination wheth- 
er any registration under this subsection 
shall be revoked, the Commission, by order, 
may suspend such registration, if such sus- 
pension appears to the Commission, after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, to be 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of investors. 

Any registered broker or dealer may, 
upon such terms and conditions as the Com- 
mission deems necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors, withdraw from registration by 
filing a written notice of withdrawal with 
the Commission. If the Commission finds 
that any registered broker or dealer is no 
longer in existence or has ceased to do busi- 
ness as a broker or dealer, the Commission, 
by order, shall cancel the registration of such 
broker or dealer. 

“(6) The Commission, by order, shall cen- 
sure or place limitations on the activities 
or functions of any person associated, or 
seeking to become associated, with a broker 
or dealer, or suspend for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months or bar any such per- 
son from being associated with a broker or 
dealer, if the Commission finds, on the rec- 
ord after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, that such censure, placing of limitations, 
suspension, or bar is in the public interest 
and that such person has committed or omit- 
ted any act or omission enumerated in sub- 
paragraph (A), (D), or (E) of paragraph (4) 
of this subsection, has been convicted of any 
offense specified in subparagraph (B) of said 
paragraph (4) within ten years of the com- 
mencement of the proceedings under this 
paragraph, or is enjoined from any action, 
conduct, or practice specified in subpara- 
graph (C) of said paragraph (4). It shall be 
unlawful for any person as to whom such 
an order suspending or barring him from 
being associated with a broker or dealer is 
in effect willfully to become, or to be, asso- 
ciated with a broker or dealer without the 
consent of the Commission, and it shall be 
unlawful for any broker or dealer to permit 
such a person to become, or remain, a person 
associated with him without the consent 
of the Commission, if such broker or dealer 
knew, or in the exercise of reasonable care 
should have known, of such order. 

“(7) No registered broker or dealer shall 
effect any transaction in, or induce the 
purchase or sale of, any security unless such 
broker or dealer meets such standards of 
operational capability and such broker or 
dealer and all natural persons associated 
with such broker or dealer meet such stand- 
ards of training, experience, competence, and 
such other qualifications as the Commis- 
sion finds necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
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vestors. The Commission shall establish such 
standards by rules and regulations, which 


may— 

“(A) specify that all or any portion of 
such standards shall be applicable to any 
class of brokers and dealers and persons as- 
sociated with brokers and dealers; 

“(B) require persons in any such class 
to pass tests prescribed in accordance with 
such rules and regulations, which tests shall, 
with respect to any class of partners, officers, 
or supervisory employees (which latter term 
may be defined by the Commission’s rules and 
regulations and as so defined shall include 
branch managers of brokers or dealers) en- 
gaged in the management of the broker or 
dealer, include questions relating to book- 
keeping, accounting, internal control over 
cash and securities, supervision of employ- 
ees, maintenance of records, and other ap- 
propriate matters; and 

“(C) provide that persons in any such 
class other than brokers and dealers and 
partners, officers, and supervisory employees 
of brokers or dealers, may be qualified solely 
on the basis of compliance with such stand- 
ards of training and such other qualifica- 
tions as the Commission finds appropriate. 
The Commission, by rule, may prescribe rea- 
sonable fees and charges to defray its costs 
in carrying out this paragraph, including, 
but not limited to, fees for any test admin- 
istered by it or under its direction. The Com- 
mission may cooperate with registered se- 
curities associations and national securities 
exchanges in devising and administering tests 
and may require registered brokers and 
dealers and persons associated with such 
brokers and dealers to pass tests administer- 
ed by or on behalf of any such association 
or exchange and to pay such association or 
exchange reasonable fees or charges to defray 
the costs incurred by such association or 
exchange in administering such tests. 

“(8) In addition to the fees and charges 
authorized by paragraph (7) of this subsec- 
tion, each registered broker or dealer not a 
member of a registered securities association 
shall pay to the Commission such reasonable 
fees and charges as may be necessary to de- 
fray the costs of the additional regulatory 
duties required to be performed by the Com- 
mission because such broker or dealer effects 
transactions in securities otherwise than on 
a national securities exchange of which it isa 
member and is not a member of a registered 
securities association. The Commission, by 
rule, shall establish such fees and charges. 

“(9) No broker or dealer subject to para- 
graph (8) of this subsection shall effect any 
transaction in, or induce the purchase or sale 
of, any security (otherwise than on a national 
securities exchange of which it is a member) 
in contravention .of such rules and regula- 
tions as the Commission may prescribe de- 
signed to promote just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade, to remove impediments to 
and perfect the mechanism of a free and open 
market and a national market system, and, 
in general, to protect investors and the public 
interest. 

“(10) For the purposes of determining 
whether a person is subject to a statutory 
disqualification under section 6(c)(2), 15A 
(g) (2), or 17A(4)(B) of this title, the term 
‘Commission’ in paragraph (4)(B) of this 
subsection shall mean ‘exchange’, ‘associa- 
tion’, or ‘clearing agency’, respectively.”’. 

(3) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of sub- 
section (c) thereof are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c)(1) No broker or dealer shall make 
use of the mails or any means or instrumen- 
tality of interstate commerce to effect any 
transaction in, or to induce or attempt to 
induce the purchase or sale of, any security 
(other than commercial paper, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, or commercial bills) otherwise 
than on a national securities exchange of 
which it is a member by means of any manip- 
ulative, deceptive, or other fraudulent device 
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or contrivance, and no municipal securities 
dealer shall make use of the mails or any 
means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce to effect any transaction in, or to 
induce or attempt to induce the purchase or 
sale of, any municipal security by means of 
any manipulative, deceptive, or other fraud- 
ulent device or contrivance. The Commis- 
sion shall, for the purposes of this paragraph, 
by rules and regulations define such devices 
or contrivances as are manipulative decep- 
tive, or otherwise fraudulent. 

“(2) No broker or dealer shall make use of 
the mails or any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce to effect any trans- 
action in, or to induce or attempt to induce 
the purchase or sale of, any security (other 
than an exempted security or commercial 
paper, bankers’ acceptances, or commercial 
bills) otherwise than on a national securities 
exchange of which it is a member, in con- 
nection with which such broker or dealer 
engages in any fraudulent, deceptive, or ma- 
nipulative act or practice, or makes any fic- 
titious quotation, and no municipal secu- 
rities dealer shall make use of the mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
commerce to effect any transaction in, or to 
induce or attempt to induce the purchase or 
sale of, any municipal security in connec- 
tion with which such municipal securities 
dealer eagages in any fraudulent, deceptive, 
or manipulative act or practice, or makes any 
fictitious quotation. The Commission shall, 
for the purposes of this paragraph, by rules 
and regulations define, and prescribe means 
reasonably designed to prevent, such acts 
and practices as are fraudulent, deceptive, 
or manipulative and such quotations as are 
fictitious. 

“(3) No broker or dealer shall make use 
of the mails or any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce to effect any trans- 
action in, or to induce or attempt to induce 
the purchase or sale of, any security (other 
than an exempted security or commercial 
paper, bankers’ acceptances, or commercial 
bills) in contravention of such rules and 
regulations as the Commission shall prescribe 
as necessary or appropriate in the public 
interest or for the protection of investors to 
provide safeguards with respect to the fi- 
nancial responsibility and related practices 
of brokers and dealers including, but not 
limited to, the acceptance of custody and 
use of customers’ securities and the carrying 
and use of customers’ deposits or credit 
balances. Such rules and regulations shall 
(A) require the maintenance of reserves with 
respect to customers’ deposits or credit bal- 
ances, and (B) no later than September 1, 
1975, establish minimum financial responsi- 
bility requirements for all brokers and 
dealers.”. 

(4) Paragraph (5) of subsection (c) there- 
of is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) No dealer (other than a specialist reg- 
istered on a national securities exchange) 
acting in the capacity of market maker or 
otherwise shall make use of the mails or any 
means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce to effect any transaction in, or to 
induce or attempt to induce the purchase or 
sale of, any security (other than an exempted 
security or a municipal security) in contra- 
vention of such specified and appropriate 
standards with respect to dealing as the Com- 
mission, by rule, shall prescribe as necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest and 
for the protection of investors, to maintain 
fair and orderly markets, or to remove im- 
pediments to and perfect the mechanism of 
a national market system. Under the rules of 
the Commission a dealer in a security may 
be prohibited from acting as a broker in that 
security.”. 

(5) Subsection (c) thereof is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(6) No broker or dealer shall make use of 
the mails or any means or instrumentality of 
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interstate commerce to effect any transaction 
in, or to induce or attempt to induce the 
purchase or sale of, any security (other than 
an exempted security, municipal security, 
commercial paper, bankers’ acceptances, or 
commercial bills) in contravention of such 
ruins and regulations as the Commission 
shall prescribe as necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest and for the protection 
of investors or to perfect or remove impedi- 
ments to a national system for the prompt 
and accurate clearance and settlement of se- 
curities transactions, with respect to the time 
and method of, and the form and format 
of documents used in connection with, mak- 
ing settlements of and payments for transac- 
tions in securities; making transfers and 
deliveries of securities, and closing accounts. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
(A) to affect the authority of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
pursuant to section 7 of this title, to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for the purpose 
of preventing the excessive use of credit for 
the purchase or carrying of securities, or (B) 
to authorize the Commission to prescribe 
rules or regulations for such purpose.”. 

(6) The section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) The Commission, by rule, as it deems 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest and for the protection of investors or 
to assure equal regulation, may require any 
member of a national securities exchange not 
required to register under section 15 of this 
title and any person associated with any such 
member to comply with any provision of this 
title (other than section 15(a)) or the rules 
or regulations thereunder which by its terms 
regulates or prohibits any act, practice, or 
course of business by a broker or dealer or 
‘registered broker or dealer’ or a ‘person as- 
sociated with a broker or dealer,’ respec- 
tively.”. 

Sec. 12. Section 15A of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-3) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The title thereof is amended to read: 
“REGISTERED SECURITIES ASSOCIATIONS”, 

(2) Subsections (a) and (b) thereof are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An association of brokers and deal- 
ers may be registered as a national securities 
association pursuant to subsection (b), or as 
an affillated securities association pursuant 
to subsection (d), under the terms and con- 
ditions hereinafter provided in this section 
and in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 19(a) of this title, by filing with the 
Commission an application for registration 
in such form as the Commission, by rule, 
may prescribe containing the rules of the as- 
sociation and such other information and 
documents as the Commission, by rule, may 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of 
investors. 

“(b) An association of brokers and dealers 
shall not be registered as a national securi- 
ties association unless the Commission de- 
termines that— 

“(1) By reason of the number and geo- 
graphical distribution of its members and 
the scope of their transportations, such 
association will be able to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“(2) Such association is so organized and 
has the capacity to be able to carry out the 
purposes of this title and to comply, and 
(subject to any rule or order of the Com- 
mission pursuant to section 17(d) or 19(g) 
(2) of this title) to enforce compliance by 
its members and persons associated with its 
members, with the provisions of this title, 
the rules and regulations thereunder, the 
rules of the Municipal Securities Rulemak- 
ing Board, and the rules of the association. 

“(3) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (g) of this section, the rules of the 
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association provide that any registered 
broker or dealer may become a member of 
such association and any person may be- 
come associated with a member thereof. 

“(4) The rules of the association assure a 
fair representation of its members in the 
selection of its directors and administration 
of its affairs and provide that one or more 
directors shall be representative of issuers 
and investors and not be associated with a 
member of the association, broker, or dealer. 

“(5) The rules of the association provide 
for the equitable allocation of reasonable 
dues, fees, and other charges among mem- 
bers and issuers and other persons using any 
facility or system which the association oper- 
ates or controls. 

“(6) The rules of the association are de- 
signed to prevent fraudulent and manipula- 
tive acts and practices, to promote just and 
equitable principles of trade, to foster coop- 
eration and coordination with persons en- 
gaged in regulating, clearing, settling process- 
ing information with respect to, and facilitat- 
ing transactions in securities, to remove im- 
pediments to and perfect the mechanism of a 
free and open market and a national market 
system, and, in general, to protect investors 
and the public interest; and are not designed 
to permit unfair discrimination between cus- 
tomers, issuers, brokers, or dealers, to fix 
minimum profits, to impose any schedule or 
fix rates of commissions, allowances, dis- 
counts, or other fees to be charged by its 
members, or to regulate by virtue of any 
authority conferred by this title, matters not 
related to the purposes of this title or the 
administration of the association. 

“(7) The rules of the association provide 
that (subject to any rule or order of the Com- 
mission pursuant to section 17(d); or 19(g) 
(2) of this title) its members and persons 
associated with its members shall be appro- 
priately disciplined for violation of any pro- 
vision of this title, the rules or regulations 
thereunder, the rules of the Municipal Se- 
curities Rulemaking Board, or the rules of 
the association, by expulsion, suspension, 
limitation of activities, functions, and opera- 
tions, fine, censure, being suspended or barred 
from being associated with a member, or any 
other fitting sanction. 

“(8) The rules of the association are in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(h) of this section, and, in general, provide 
& fair procedure for the disciplining of mem- 
bers and persons associated with members, 
the denial of membership to any person seek- 
ing membership therein, the barring of any 
person from becoming associated with a 
member thereof, and the prohibition or lim- 
itation by the association of any person with 
respect to access to services offered by the 
association or a member thereof. 

“(9) The rules of the association do not 
impose any burden on competition not neces- 
Sary or appropriate in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title. 

“(10) The requirements of subsection (c), 
insofar as these may be applicable, are satis- 
fied. 

“(11) The rules of the association include 
provisions governing the form and content 
of quotations relating to securities sold 
otherwise than on a national securities ex- 
change which may be distributed or pub- 
lished by any member or person associated 
with a member, and the persons to whom 
such quotations may be supplied. Such rules 
relating to quotations shall be designed to 
produce fair and informative quotations, to 
prevent fictitious or misleading quotations, 
and to promote orderly procedures for collect- 
ing, distributing, and publishing quota- 
tions.”’, 

(3) The section js amended by striking out 
subsections (e), (f), (g), (h), (j), (kK), QQ). 
and (n) thereof, redesignating subsections 
(i) and (m) thereof as subsections (e) and 
(f), respectively, and amending redesignated 
subsection (e) to read as follows: 
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“(e)(1) The rules of a registered securities 
association may provide that no member 
thereof shall deal with any nonmember pro- 
fessional (as defined in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection) except at the same prices, 
for the same commissions or fees, and on 
the same terms and conditions as are by such 
member accorded to the general public. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘nonmember professional’ shall in- 
clude (A) with respect to transactions in 
securities other than municipal securities, 
any registered broker or dealer who is not a 
member of any registered securities associa- 
tion, except such a broker or dealer who 
deals exclusively in commercial paper, bank- 
ers’ acceptances, and commercial bills, and 
(B) with respect to transactions in munici- 
pal securities, any municipal securities dealer 
(other than a bank or division or depart- 
ment of a bank) who is not a member of any 
registered securities association and any mu- 
nicipal securities broker who is not a member 
of any such association. 

“(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
so construed or applied as to prevent (A) 
any member of a registered securities asso- 
ciation from granting to any other member 
of any registered securities association any 
dealer's discount, allowance, commission, or 
special terms, in connection with the pur- 
chase or sale of securities, or (B) any mem- 
ber of a registered securities association or 
any municipal securities dealer which is a 
bank or a division or department of a bank 
from granting to any member of any reg- 
istered securities association or any such 
municipal securities dealer any dealer's dis- 
count, allowance, commission, or special 
terms in connection with the purchase or sale 
of municipal securities: Provided, however, 
That the granting of any such discount, al- 
lowance, commission, or special terms in con- 
nection with the purchase or sale of mu- 
nicipal securities shall be subject to rules 
of the Municipal Securities Rulemaking 
Board adopted pursuant to section 15B(b) 
(2) (K) of this title.”. 

(4) The section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(g) (1) A registered securities association 
shall deny membership to any person who is 
not a registered broker or dealer. 

“(2) A registered securities association 
may, and in cases in which the Commission 
by order, directs as necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection of 
investors shall, deny membership to any 
registered broker or dealer, and bar from 
becoming associated with a member any per- 
son, who is subject to a statutory disquall- 
fication. A registered securities association 
shall file notice with the Commission not 
less than thirty days prior to admitting any 
registered broker or dealer to membership 
or permitting any person to become asso- 
ciated with a member, if the association 
knew, or in the exercise of reasonable care 
should have known, that such broker or 
dealer or person was subject to a statutory 
disqualification. The notice shall be in such 
form and contain such information as the 
Commission, by rule, may prescribe as nec- 
essary or appropriate in the public interest 
or for the protection of investors. 

(3) (A) A registered securities association 
may deny membership to, or condition the 
membership of, a registered broker or dealer 
if (1) such broker or dealer does not meet 
such standards of financial responsibility or 
operational capability or such broker or 
dealer or any natural person associated with 
such broker or dealer does not meet such 


standards of training, experience, and com- 
petence as are prescribed by the rules of the 
association or (ii) such broker or dealer or 
person associated with such broker or dealer 
has engaged and there is a reasonable likeli- 
hood he will again engage in acts or prac- 
tices inconsistent with just and equitable 
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principles of trade. A registered securities 
association may examine and verify the 
qualifications of an applicant to become & 
member and the natural persons associated 
with such an applicant in accordance with 
procedures éstablished by the rules of the 
association. 

“(B) A registered securities association 
may bar a natural person from becoming 
associated with a member or condition the 
association of a natural person with amem- 
ber if such natural person (i) does not meet 
such standards of training, experience, and 
competence as are prescribed by the rules of 
the association or (il) has engaged and there 
is a reasonable likelihood he will again en- 
gage in acts or practices inconsistent with 
just and equitable principles of trade. A reg- 
istered securities association may examine 
and verify the qualifications of an applicant 
to become a person associated with a mem- 
ber in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the rules of the association and re- 
quire a natural person associated with a 
member, or any class of such natural per- 
sons, to be registered with the association in 
accordance with procedures so established. 

“(C) A registered securities association 
may bar any person from becoming associated 
with a member if such person does not agree 
(i) to supply the association with such in- 
formation with respect to its relationship 
and dealings with the member as may be 
specified in the rules of the association and 
(ii) to permit examination of its books and 
records to verify the accuracy of any infor- 
mation so supplied. 

“(4) A registered securities association may 
deny membership to a registered broker or 
dealer not engaged in a type of business in 
which the rules of the association require 
members to be engaged: Provided, however, 
That no registered securities association may 
deny membership to a registered broker or 
dealer by reason of the amount of such type 
of business done by such broker or dealer or 
the other types of business in which he is 
engaged. 

“(h) (1) In any proceeding by a registered 
securities association to determine whether 
a member or person associated with a mem- 
ber should be disciplined (other than a sum- 
mary proceeding pursuant to paragraph (3) 
of this subsection) the association shall 
bring specific charges, notify such member 
or person of, and give him an opportunity 
to defend against, such charges, and keep a 
record. A determination by the association 
to impose a disciplinary sanction shall be 
supported by a statement setting forth— 

“(A) any act or practice in which such 
member or person associated with a member 
has been found to have engaged, or which 
such member or person has been found to 
have omitted; 

“(B) the specific provisions of this title, 
the rules or regulations thereunder, the rules 
of the Municipal Securities Rulemaking 
Board, or the rules of the association which 
any such act or practice, or omission to act, 
is deemed to violate; and 

“(C) the sanction imposed and the reason 
therefor. 

“(2) In any proceeding by a registered 
securities association to determine whether 
a person shall be denied membership, barred 
from becoming associated with a member, 
or prohibited or limited with respect to ac- 
cess to services offered by the association 
or a member thereof (other than a sum- 
mary proceeding pursuant to paragraph (3) 
of this subsection), the association shall 
notify such person of, and give him an op- 
portunity to be heard upon, the specific 
grounds for denial, bar, or prohibition or 
limitation under consideration anu keep a 
record. A determination by the association to 
deny membership, bar a person from becom- 
ing associated with a member, or prohibit or 
limit a person with respect to access to 
services offered by the association or a mem- 
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ber thereof shall be supported by a state- 
ment setting forth the specific grounds on 
which the denial, bar, or prohibition or 
limitation is based. 

“(3) A registered securities association 
may summarily (A) suspend a member or 
person associated with a member who has 
beer and is expelled or suspended from any 
self-regulatory organization or barred or 
suspended from being associated with & 
member of any self-regulatory organization, 
(B) suspend a member who is in such finan- 
cial or operating difficulty that the associa- 
tion determines and so notifies the Commis- 
sion that the member cannot be permitted 
to continue to do business as a member 
with safety to investors, creditors, other mem- 
bers, or the association, or (C) limit or pro- 
hibit any person with respect to access to 
services offered by the association if sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph is 
applicable to such person or, in the case of 
a person who is not a member, if the asso- 
clation determines that such person does not 
meet the qualification requirements or other 
prerequisites for such access and such per- 
son cannot be permitted to continue to have 
such access with safety to investors, credi- 
tors, members, or the association. Any person 
aggrieved by any such summary action shall 
be promptly afforded an opportunity for a 
hearing by the association in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (1) or (2) 
of this subsection. The Commission, by order, 
may stay any such summary action on its 
own motion or upon application by any 
person aggrieved thereby, if the Commis- 
sion determines summarily or after notice 
and opportunity for hearing (which hear- 
ing may consist solely of the submission of 
affidavits or presentation of oral arguments) 
that such stay is consistent with the public 
interest and the protection of investors.”. 

Sec. 13. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 is amended by inserting after section 
15A (15 U.S.C. 780-3) the following new 
section: 

“MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


“Sec. 15B. (a) (1) It shall be unlawful for 
any municipal securities dealer (other than 
one registered as a broker or dealer under 
section 15 of this title) to make use of the 
mails or any means or instrumentality of 
interstate commerce to effect any transac- 
tion in, or to induce or attempt to induce 
the purchase or sale of, any municipal secu- 
rity unless such municipal securities dealer 
is registered in accordance with this sub- 
section. 

“(2) A municipal securities dealer may be 
registered by filing with the Commission an 
application for registration in such form 
and containing such information and docu- 
ments concerning such municipal securities 
dealer and any persons associated with such 
municipal securities dealer as the Commis- 
sion, by rule, may prescribe as necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. Within forty-five 
days of the date of the filing of such appli- 
cation (or within such longer period as to 
which the applicant consents), the Commis- 
sion shall 

“(A) by order grant registration, or 

“(B) institute proceedings to determine 
whether registration should be denied. Such 
proceedings shall include notice of the 
grounds for denial under consideration and 
opportunity for hearing and shall be con- 
cluded within one hundred twenty days of 
the date of the filing of the application for 
registration. At the conclusion of such pro- 
ceedings the Commission, by order, shall 
grant or deny such registration. The Com- 
Mission may extend the time for the conclu- 
sion of such proceedings for up to ninety 
days if it finds good cause for such exten- 
sion and publishes its reasons for so finding 
or for such longer period as to which the 
applicant consents. 
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The Commission shall grant the registration 
mission finds that the requirements of this 
of a municipal securities dealer if the Com- 
section are satisfied. The Commission shall 
deny such registration if it does not make 
such a finding or if it finds that if the appli- 
cant were so registered, its registration 
would be subject to suspension or revocation 
under subsection (c) of this section. 

“(3) Any provision of this title (other than 
section 5 or paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion) which prohibits any act, practice, or 
course of business if the mails or any means 
or instrumentality of interstate commerce 
is used in connection therewith shall also 
prohibit any such act, practice, or course of 
business by any registered municipal secu- 
rities dealer or any person acting on behalt 
of such municipal securities dealer, irreéspec- 
tive of any use of the mails or any means or 
instrumentality of interstate commerce in 
connection therewith. 

“(4) The Commission, by rule or order, 
upon its own motion or upon application, 
may conditionally or unconditionally exempt 
any broker, dealer, or municipal securities 
dealer or class of brokers, dealers, or munici- 
pal securities dealers from any provision of 
this section or the rules or regulations there- 
under, if the Commission finds that such ex- 
emption is consistent with the public in- 
terest, the protection of investors, and the 
purposes of this section. 

“(b)(1) Not later than one hundred 
twenty days after the date of enactment of 
the Securities Acts Amendments of 1975, the 
Commission shall establish a Municipal Se- 
curities Rulemaking Board (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘Board’), to be 
composed initially of fifteen members ap- 
pointed by the Commission, which shall per- 
form the duties set forth in this section. The 
initial members of the Board shall serve as 
members for a term of two years, and shall 
consist of (A) five individuals who are not 
associated with any broker, dealer, or mu- 
nicipal securities dealer, at least one of whom 
shall be representative of investors in munic- 
ipal securities, and at least one of whom shall 
be representative of issues of municipal se- 
curities (which members are hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘public representatives’); (B) 
five individuals who are associated with and 
representative of municipal securities brok- 
ers. and municipal securities dealers which 
are not banks or subsidiaries or departments 
or divisions of banks (which members are 
hereinafter referred to as ‘broker-dealer rep- 
resentatives'); and (C) five individuals who 
are associated with and representative of 
municipal securities dealers which are banks 
or subsidiaries or departments or divisions 
of banks (which members are hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘bank representatives’). Prior to 
the expiration of the terms of office of the 
initial members of the Board, an election 
shall be held under rules adopted by the 
Board (pursuant to subsection (b) (2)(B) 
of this section) of the members to succeed 
such initial members. 

“(2) The Board shall propose and adopt 
rules to effect the purposes of this title with 
respect. to transactions in municipal secu- 
rities effected by brokers, dealers, and mu- 
nicipal securities dealers. (Such rules are 
hereinafter collectively referred to in this 
title as ‘rules of the Board’.) The rules of 
the Board, as a minimum, shall: 

“(A) provide that no municipal securities 
broker or municipal securities dealer shall 
effect any transaction in, or induce or at- 
tempt to induce the purchase or sale of, any 
municipal security unless such municipal 
securities broker or municipal securities 
dealer meets such standards of operational 
capability and such municipal securities 
broker or municipal securities dealer and 
every natural person associated with such 
municipal securities broker or municipal 
securities dealer meet such standards of 
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training, experience, competence, and such 
other qualifications as the Board finds neces- 
Sary or appropriate in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors. In connection 
with the definition and application of such 
standards the Board may— 

“(i) appropriately classify municipal se- 
curities brokers and municipal securities 
dealers (taking Into account relevant mat- 
ters, including types of business done, nature 
of securities other than municipal securities 
sold, and character of business organiza- 
tion), and persons associated with munici- 
pal securities brokers and municipal securi- 
ties dealers; 

“(ii) specify that all or any portion of 
such standards shall be applicable to any 
such class: 

“(iil) require persons in any such class to 
pass tests administered in accordance with 
subsection (c)(7) of this section; and 

“(iv) provide that persons in any such 
class other than municipal securities brokers 
and municipal securities dealers and part- 
ners, officers, and supervisory employees of 
municipal securities brokers or municipal 
securities dealers, may be qualified solely 
on the basis of compliance with such stand- 
ards of training and such other qualifica- 
tions as the Board finds appropriate. 

“(B) establish fair procedures for the 
nomination and election of members of the 
Board and assure fair representation in such 
nominations and elections of municipal secu- 
rities brokers and municipal securities deal- 
ers. Such rule shall provide that the mem- 
bership of the Board shall at all times be 
equally divided among public representa- 
tives, broker-dealer representatives, and bank 
representatives, and that the public rep- 
resentatives shall be subject to approval by 
the Commission to assure that no one of 
‘them is associated with any broker, dealer, or 
municipal securities dealer and that at least 
one is representative of investors in muni- 
cipal securities and at least one is rep- 
resentative of issuers of municipal securities. 
Such rules shall also specify the term mem- 
bers shall serve and may increase the num- 
ber of members which shall constitute the 
whole Board provided that such number is 
an odd number. 

“(C) be designed to prevent fraudulent and 
manipulative acts and practices, to promote 
just and equitable principles of trade, to 
foster cooperation and coordination with 
persons engaged in regulating, clearing, set- 
ting, processing information with respect to, 
and facilitating transactions In municipal 
securities, to remove impediments to and 
perfect the mechanism of a free and open 
market in municipal securities, and, in gen- 
eral, to protect investors and the public in- 
terest; and not be designed to permit unfair 
discrimination between customers, issuers, 
municipal securities brokers, or municipal 
securities dealers, to fix minimum profits, to 
impose any schedule or fix rates of commis- 
sions, allowances, discounts, or other fees to 
be charged by municipal securities brokers 
or municipal security dealers, to regulate by 
virtue of any authority conferred by this title 
matters not related to the purposes of this 
title municipal securities brokers or muni- 
cipal security dealers, securities or the ad- 
ministration of the Board, or to impose any 
burden on competition not necessary or ap- 
propriate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. 

“(D) if the Board deems appropriate, pro- 
vide for the arbitration of claims, disputes, 
and controversies relating to transactions 
in municpal securities: Provided, however, 
That no person other than a municipal secu- 
tities broker, municipal securities dealer, or 
person associated with such a municipal 
securities broker or municipal securities 
dealer may be compelled to submit to such 
arbitration except at his instance and in ac- 
cordance with section 29 of this title. 
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“{E) provide for the periodic examination 
in accordance with subsection (c)(7) of this 
section of municipal securities brokers and 
municipal securities dealers to determine 
compliance with applicable provisions of this 
title, the rules and regulations thereunder, 
and the rules of the Board. Such rules shall 
specify the minimum scope and frequency 
of such examinations and shall be designed 
to avoid unnecessary regulatory duplication 
or undue regulatory burdens for any such 
municipal securities broker or municipal se- 
curities dealer. 

“(P) include provisions governing the 
form and content of quotations relating to 
municipal securities which may be distrib- 
uted or published by any municipal securities 
broker, municipal securities dealer, or person 
associated with such a municipal securities 
broker or municipal securities dealer, and 
the persons to whom such quotations may 
be supplied. Such rules relating to quota- 
tions shall be designed to produce fair and 
informative quotations, to prevent fictitious 
or misleading quotations, and to promote 
orderly procedures for collecting, distribut- 
ing, and publishing quotations. 

“(G) prescribe records to be made and 
kept by municipal securities brokers and 
municipal securities dealers and the periods 
for which such records shall be preserved. 

“(H) define the term ‘separately identifi- 
able department or division’, as that term Is 
used in section 3(a) (30) of this title, in ac- 
cordance with specified and appropriate 
standards to assure that a bank is not 
deemed to be engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling municipal securities through 
a separately identifiable department or divi- 
sion unless such department or division is 
organized and administered so as to permit 
independent examination and enforcement 
of applicable provisions of this title, the 
rules and regulations thereunder, and the 
rules of the Board. A separately identifiable 
department or division of a bank may be en- 
gaged in activities other than those relating 
to municipal securities. 

“(I) provide for the operation and ad- 
ministration of the Board, including the 
selection of a Chairman from among the 
members of the Board, the compensation of 
the members of the Board, and the appoint- 
ment and compensation of such employees, 
attorneys, and consultants as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the Board’s 
functions under this section. 

“(J) provide that each municipal securi- 
ties broker and each municipal securities 
dealer shall pay to the Board such reasonable 
fees and charges as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate to defray the costs and expenses of 
operating and administering the Board. Such 
rules shall specify the amount of such fees 
and charges. 

“(K) establish the terms and conditions 
under which any municipal securities dealer 
may sell, or prohibit any municipal securi- 
ties dealer from selling, any part of a new 
issue of municipal securities to a municipal 
securities investment portfolio during the 
underwriting period. 

“(3) Nothing In this section shall be con- 
strued to impair or limit the power of the 
Commission under this title. 

“(c)(1) No broker, dealer, or municipal 
securities dealer shall make use of the mails 
or any means or instrumentality of interstate 
commerce to effect any transaction in, or to 
induce or attempt to induce the purchase or 
sale of, any municipal security in contra- 
vention of any rule of the Board. 

“(2) The Commission, by order, shall cen- 
sure, place limitations on the activities, 
functions, or operations, suspend for a perlod 
not exceeding twelve months, or revoke the 
registration of any municipal securities 
dealer, if it finds, on the record after notice 
and opportunity for . that such cen- 
sure, placing of limitations, denial, suspen- 
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sion, or revocation, is in the public inter- 
est and that such municipal securities dealer 
has committed or omitted any act or omis- 
sion enumerated in subparagraph (A), (D), 
or (E) of paragraph (4) of section 15(b) of 
this title, or has been convicted of any of- 
fense specified in subparagraph (B) of such 
paragraph (4) within ten years of the com- 
mencement of the proceedings under this 
paragraph, or is enjoined from any action, 
conduct, or practice specified in subpara~- 
graph’ (C) of such paragraph (4). 

“(3) Pending final determination whether 
any registration under this section shall be 
revoked, the Commission, by order, may sus- 
pend such registration, if such suspension 
appears to the Commission, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, to be necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. Any registered muni- 
cipal securities dealer may, upon such terms 
and conditions as the Commission may deem 
necessary in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors, withdraw from regis- 
tration by filing a written notice of with- 
drawal with the Commission. If the Commis- 
sion finds that any registered municipal se- 
curities dealer is no longer in existence or 
has ceased to do business as a municipal 
securities dealer, the Commission, by order, 
shall cancel the registration of such munici- 
pal securities dealer. 

“(4) The Commission, by order, shall cen- 
sure any person associated, or seeking to be- 
come associated with, a municipal securities 
dealer or suspend for a period not exceeding 
twelve months or bar any such person from 
being associated with a municipal securities 
dealer, if the Commission finds, on the rec- 
ord after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, that such censure, suspension, or bar is 
in the public interest and that such person 
has committed or omitted any act or omission 
enumerated in subparagraph (A), (D), or 
(E) of paragraph (4) of section 15(b) of this 
titie, has been convicted of any offense spec- 
ined in subparagraph (B) of such paragraph 
(4) within ten years of the commencement 
of the proceedings under this paragraph, or 
is enjoined from any action, conduct, or prac- 
tice specified In subparagraph (C) of such 
paragraph (4). It shall be unlawful for any 
person as to whom an order entered pursuant 
to this paragraph or paragraph (5) of this 
subsection suspending or barring him from 
being associated with a municipal securities 
dealer is in effect willfully to become, or to be, 
associated with a municipal securities dealer 
without the consent of the Commission, and 
it shall be unlawful for any municipal secu- 
rities dealer to permit such a person to be- 
come, or remain, a person associated with him 
without the consent of the Commission, if 
such municipal securitites dealer knew, or, in 
the exercise of reasonable care should have 
known, of such order. 

“(5) With respect to any municipal securi- 
ties dealer for which the Commiission is not 
the appropriate regulatory agency, the ap- 
propriate regulatory agency for such muni- 
cipal securities dealer may sanction any 
such municipal! securities dealer in the man- 
ner and for the reasons specified in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection and any per- 
son associated with such municipal securities 
dealer in the manner and for the reasons 
specified in paragraph (4) of this subsection. 
In addition, such appropriate regulatory 
agency may, In accordance with section 8 of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1818), enforce compliance by such munici- 
pal securities dealer or any person associated 
with such municipal securities dealer with 
the provisions of this section, section 17 of 
this title, the rules of the Board, and the 
rules of the Commission pertaining to muni- 
cipal securities dealers, persons associated 
with municipal securities dealers, and trans- 
actions in municipal securities. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, any violation of 
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any such provision shall constitute adequate 
basis for the issuance of any order under 
section 8(b) or 8(c) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, and the customers of any such 
municipal securities dealer shall be deemed 
to be ‘depositors’ as that term is used 
in section 8(c) of that Act. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to affect in any 
way the powers of such appropriate regula- 
tory agency to proceed against such munic- 
ipal securities dealer under any other provi- 
sion of law. 

“(6)(A) The Commission, prior to the 
entry of an order of investigation, or com- 
mencement of any proceedings, against any 
municipal securities dealer, or person asso- 
ciated with any municipal securities dealer, 
for which the Commission is not the appro- 
priate regulatory agency, for violation of 
any provision of this section, section 15(¢) 
(1) or 15(c)(2) of this title, any rule or 
regulation under any stich section, or any 
rule of the board, shall (i) give notice to the 
appropriate regulatory agency for such mu- 
nicipal securities dealer of the identity of 
such municipal securities dealer or person 
associated with such municipal securities 
dealer and the nature of and basis for such 
proposed action and (ii) consult with such 
appropriate action and (tii) consult with 
such appropriate regulatory agency con- 
cerning the effect of such proposed action 
où sound banking practices and the feasi- 
bility and desirability of coordinating such 
action with any proceeding or proposed pro- 
ceeding by such appropriate regulatory 
agency against such municipal securities 
Gezler or associated person. 

(B) The appropriate regulatory agency for 
a municipal securities dealer (if other than 
the Commission), prior to the entry of an 
order of investigation, or commencement of 
any proceedings, against such municipal se- 
curities dealer or person associated with such 
municipal securities dealer, for violation of 
any provision-of this section, the rules of the 
Board, or the rules or regulations of the 
Commission pertaining to municipal securi- 
ties dealers, persons associated with munic- 
ipal securities dealers, or transactions in 
municipal securities shall (4) give notice to 
the Commission of the identity of such mu- 
nicipal securities dealer or person associated 
with such municipal securities dealer and the 
nature of and basis for such proposed action 
and (ii) consult with the Commission con- 
cerning the effect of such proposed action on 
the protection of investors and the feasibility 
and desirability of coordinating such action 
with any proceeding or proposed proceeding 
by the Commission against such municipal 
securities dealer or associated person. 

(C) Nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed to impair or limit (other than by 
the requirement of prior consultation) the 
power of the Commission or the appropriate 
regulatory agency for a municipal securities 
dealer to initiate any action of a class de- 
scribed in this paragraph or to affect in any 
way the power of the Commission or such 
appropriate regulatory agency to initiate any 
other action pursuant to this title or any 
other provision of law. 

“(7) (A) Tests required pursuant to wub- 
section (b) (2) (A) (iii) of this section shall 
be administered by or on behalf of a pe- 
riodiec examination pursuant to subsection 
(b) (2) (E) of this section shall be conducted 
by— 

“(i) a registered securities association, in 
the case of municipal securities brokers and 
municipal securities dealers who are mem- 
bers of such association; and 

“ (il) the appropriate regulatory agency for 
any municipal securities broker or municipal 
securities dealer, in the case of all other 
municipal securities brokers and municipal 
securities dealers. 

“(B) A registered securities association 
shall make a report of any examination con- 
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ducted pursuant to subsection (b) (2) (E) of 
this section and promptly furnish the Com- 
mission a copy thereof and any data sup- 
plied to it in connection with such examina- 
tion. Subject to such limitations as the 
Commission, by rule, determines to be nec- 
essary or appropriate in the public interest 
or for the protection of investors, the Com- 
mission shall, on request, make available to 
the Board a copy of any report of an exami- 
nation of a municipal securities broker or 
municipal securities dealer made by or fur- 
nished to the Commission pursuant to this 
paragraph or section 17(c) (3) of this title. 

“(8) The Commissicn is authorized, by 
order, if in its opinion such action is neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest, for 
the protection of investors, or otherwise in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title, to 
remove from office or censure any member 
or employee of the Board, who, the Commis- 
sion finds, on the record after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, has willfully (A) 
violated any provision of this title, the rules 
and regulations thereunder, or the rules of 
the Board or (B) abused his authority. 

“(a)(1) Neither the Commission nor the 
Board is authorized under this title, by rule 
or regulation, to require any issuer of 
municipal securities, directly or indirectly 
through a purchaser or prospective purchaser 
of securities from the issuer, to file with the 
Commission or the Board prior to the sale of 
such securities by the issuer any application, 
report, or document in connection with the 
issuance, sale, or distribution of such 
securities. 

“(2) The Board is not authorized under 
this title to require any issuer of municipal 
securities, directly or indirectly through a 
municipal securities broker of municipal 
securities dealer or otherwise, to furnish to 
the Board or to a purchaser or prospective 
purchaser of such securities any application, 
report, document, or information with respect 
to such issuer: Provided, however, That the 
Board may require municipal securities bro- 
kers and municipal securities dealers to fur- 
nish to the Board or purchasers or perspective 
purchasers of municipal securities applica- 
tions, reports, documents, and information 
with respect to the issuer thereof which is 
generally available from a source other than 
such issuer. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
to construed to impair or limit the power of 
the Commission under any provision of this 
title.’’. 

Sec. 14, Section 17 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, (15 U.S.C. 78q) is 
amended by striking subsection (a), redesig- 
nating subsection (b) as subsection (g), and 
inserting the following as subsections (a), 
(b), (c), (d), (e), amd (fT): 

“(a) (1) Every national securities exchange, 
member thereof, broker or dealer who trans- 
acts a business in securities through the 
medium of any such member, registered 
securities association, registered broker or 
dealer, registered municipal securities deal- 
er, registered securities information proces- 
sor, registered transfer agent, and registered 
clearing agency and the Municipal Securities 
Rulemaking Board shall make and keep for 
prescribed periods such records, furnish such 
copies thereof, and make and disseminate 
such reports as the Commission, by rule, 
prescribes as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest, for the protection of inves- 
tors, or otherwise in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this title. 

“(2) Every registered clearing agency shall 
also make and keep for prescribed periods 
such records, furnish such copies thereof, 
and make and disseminate such reports, as 
the appropriate regulatory agency for such 
clearing agency, by rule, prescribes as neces- 
sary or appropriate for the safeguarding of 
securities and funds in the custody or con- 
trol of such clearing agency or for which it is 
responsible. 
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(3) Every registered transfer agent shall 
also make and keep for prescribed periods 
such records, furnish such copies thereof, 
and make such reports as the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such transfer agent, 
by rule, prescribes as necessary or appro- 
priate in furtherance of the purposes of sec- 
tion 17A of this title. 

“(a) All records of persons described in 
subsection (a) óf this section are subject at 
anytime, or from time to time, to such rea- 
sonable periodic, special, or other examina- 
tions by representatives of the Commission 
and the appropriate regulatory agency for 
such persons as the Commission or the ap- 
propriate regulatory agency for such persons 
deems necessary or appropriate in the public 
interest, for the protection of investors, or 
otherwise in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title: Provided, however, That the Com- 
mission shall, prior to conducting any such 
examination of a registered clearing agency, 
registered transfer agent, or registered 
municipal securities dealer for which it is 
not the appropriate regulatory agency, give 
notice to the appropriate regulatory agency 
for such clearing agency, transfer agent, or 
municipal securities dealer of such proposed 
examination and consult with such appro- 
priate regulatory agency concerning the 
feasibility and desirability of coordinating 
such examination with examinations con- 
ducted by such appropriate regulatory 
agency with a view to avoiding unneces- 
sary regulatory duplication or undue regu- 
latory burdens for such clearing agency, 
transfer agent, or municipal securities 
dealers. Nothing in the proviso to the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be constucted to im- 
pair or limit (other than by the require- 
ment of prior consultation) the power of the 
Commission under this subsection to examine 
any clearing agency, transfer agent, or mu- 
nicipal securities dealer or to affect in any 
way the power of the Commission under any 
other provision of this title or otherwise ta 
inspect, examine, or investigate any sucit 
clearing agency, transfer agent, or municipal 
securities dealer, 

“(c)(1) Every clearing agency, transfer 
agent, and municipal securities dealer for 
which the Commission is not the appropriate 
regulatory agency shall (A) file with the ap- 
propriate regulatory agency for such clearing 
agency, transfer agent, or municipal secu- 
rities dealer a copy of any application, no- 
tice, proposal, report, or document filed with 
the Commission by reason of its being «a 
clearing agency, transfer agent, or municipal 
securities dealer and (B) file with the Com- 
mission a copy of any application, notice, 
proposal, report, or document filed with 
such appropriate regulatory agency by rea- 
son of its being a clearing agency, transfer 
agent, or municipal securities dealer. The 
Municipal Securities Rulemaking Board shall 
file with each agency enumerated in section 
3(a) (34) (A) of this title copies of every pro- 
posed rule change filed with the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to section 19(b) of this title. 

“(2) The appropriate regulatory agency for 
& clearing agency, transfer agent, or munici- 
pal securities dealer for which the Commis- 
sion is not the appropriate regulatory agency 
shall file with the Commission notice of the 
commencement of any proceeding and a copy 
of any order entered by such appropriate 
regulatory agency against such clearing 
agency, transfer agent, or municipal securi- 
ties dealer, and the Commission shall file 
with such appropriate regulatory agency no- 
tice of the commencement of any proceeding 
and a copy of any order entered by the Com- 
mission against such clearing agency, trans- 
fer agent, or municipal securities dealer. 

“(3) The Commission and the appropriate 
regulatory agency for a clearing agency, 
transfer agent, or municipal securities dealer 
for which the Commission is not the appro- 
priate regulatory agency shall each notify 
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the other and make a report of any exami- 
nation conducted by it of such clearing 
agency, transfer agent, or municipal securi- 
ties dealer, and, upon request, furnish to the 
other a copy of such report and any data 
supplied to it in connection with such 
examination. 

“(d) (1) The Commission, by rule or order, 
as it deems necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors, to foster cooperation and coordina- 
tion among self-regulatory organizations, or 
to remove impediments to and foster the de- 
velopment of a national market system and 
national system for the clearance and settle- 
ment of securities transactions, may— 

“(A) with respect to any person who is a 
member of or participant in more than one 
self-regulatory organization, relieve any such 
self-regulatory organization of any respon- 
ibility under this title (i) to receive regula- 
tory reports from such person, (il) to ex- 
amine such person for compliance, or to en- 
force compliance by such person, with speci- 
fied provisions of this title, the rules and reg- 
ulations thereunder, and Its own rules, or 
(ili) to carry out other specified regulatory 
functions with respect to such person, and 

“(B) allocate among self-regulatory orga- 
nizations the authority to adopt rules with 
respect to matters as to which, in the ab- 
sence of such allocation, such self-regulatory 
organizations share authority under this 
title. In making any such rule or entering 
any such order. the Commission shall take 
into consideration the regulatory capabilities 
and procedures of the self-regulatory orga- 
nization, availability of staff, convenience of 
location, unnecesary regulatory duplication, 
and such other factors as the Commssion may 
consider germane to the protection of in- 
vestors, cooperation and coordination among 
self-regulatory organizations, and the devel- 
opment of a national market system and a 
national system for the clearance and settle- 
ment of securities transactions. The Com- 
mission, by rule or order, as it deems neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest and 
for the protection of investors, may require 
any self-regulatory organization relieved of 
any responsibility pursuant to this para- 
graph, and any person with respect to whom 
such responsibility relates, to take steps as 
are specified in any such rule or order to 
notify customers of, and persons doing bus- 
iness with, such person of the limited nature 
of such self-regulatory organization’s re- 
sponsibility for such person's acts, practices, 
and course of business. 

“(2) A self-regulatory organization shall 
furnish copies of any report of examination 
of any person who is a member of or a par- 
ticipant in such self-regulatory organization 
to ahy other self-regulatory organization of 
which such person is a member or in which 
such person is a participant upon the request 
of such person, such other self-regulatory 
organization, or the Commission. 

“(e) (1) (A) Every registered broker or 
dealer shall annually file with the Commis- 
sion a balance sheet and income statement 
certified by an independent public account- 
ant, prepared on & calendar or fiscal year 
basis, and such other financial statements 
(which shall, as the Commission specifies, be 
certified) and information concerning its 
financial condition as the Commission, by 
rule, may as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of 
investors. 

“(B) Every registered broker and dealer 
shall annually send to its customers its cer- 
tified balance sheet and such other financial 
statements and information concerning its 
financial condition as the Commission, by 
rule, may prescribe pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(C) The Commission, by rule or order, 
may conditionally or unconditionally exempt 
any registered broker or dealer, or class of 
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such brokers or dealers, from any provision 
of this paragraph if the Commission deter- 
mines that such exemption is consistent with 
the public interest and the protection of 
investors. 

“(2) The Commission, by rule, as it deems 
necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est or for the protection of investors, may 
prescribe the form and content of financial 
statements filed pursuant to this title and 
the accounting principles and accounting 
standards used in their preparation. 

“(f) (1) Every national securities exchange, 
member thereof, registered securities associ- 
ation, broker, dealer, municipal securities 
dealer, registered transfer agent, registered 
clearing agency, participant therein, member 
of the Federal Reserve System, and bank 
whose deposits are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation shall— 

“(A) report to the Commission or other 
person designated by the Commission such 
information about missing, lost, counterfeit, 
or stolen securities, in such form and within 
such time as the Commission, by rule, de- 
termines is necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors; such information shall be available 
on request for a reasonable fee, to any such 
exchange, member, association, broker, deal- 
er, municipal securities dealer, transfer 
agent, clearing agency, participant, member 
of the Federal Reserve System, or insured 
bank, and such other persons as the Com- 
mission, by rule, designates; and 

“(B) make such inguiry with respect to 
information reported pursuant to this sub- 
section as the Commission, by rule, pre- 
scribes as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors, to determine whether securities in 
their custody or control, for which they are 
responsible, or in which they are effecting, 
clearing, or settling a transaction have been 
reported as missing, lost, counterfeit, or 
stolen. 

“(2) Every member of a national securities 
exchange, broker, dealer, registered transfer 
agent, and registered clearing agency, shall 
require that each of its partners, directors, 
officers, and employees be fingerprinted and 
shall submit such fingerprints, or cause the 
same to be submitted, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States for identification 
and appropriate processing. The Commission, 
by rule, may exempt from the provisions of 
this paragraph upon specified terms, condi- 
tions, and periods, any class of partners, di- 
rectors, officers, or employees of any such 
member, broker, dealer, transfer agent, or 
clearing agency, if the Commission finds that 
such action is not inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest or the protection of investors. 

“(3) In order to carry out the authority 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) above, the 
Commission or its designee may enter into 
agreement with the Attorney General to use 
the facilities of the National Crime Informa- 
tion Center ("NCIC") to receive, store, and 
disseminate information in regard to miss- 
ing, lost, counterfeit, or stolen securities 
and to permit direct inquiry access to 
NCIC’s file on such securities for the finan- 
cial community. 

“(4) In regard to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3), above insofar as such paragraphs apply 
to any bank or member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Commission may delegate 
its authority to: 

“(A) the Comptrolier of the Currency as 
to national banks and banks operating under 
the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; 

“(B) the Federal Reserve Board in regard 
to any member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which is not a national bank or a bank 
operating under the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia; and 

“(C) the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration for any State bank which is insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
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tion but which Is not a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, 

“(5) The Commission shall encourage the 
insurance industry to require their insured 
to report expeditiously instances of missing, 
lost, counterfeit, or stolen securities to the 
Commission or to such other person as the 
Commission may, by rule, designate to re- 
ceive such information.”. 

Sec. 15. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 is amended by inserting after section 17 
(15 U.S.C. 78q) the following new section: 
“NATIONAL SYSTEM FOR CLEARANCE AND SETTLE- 

MENT OF SECURITIES TRANSACTIONS 


“Sec. 17A. (a) (1) The Congress finds that— 

“(A) The prompt and accurate clearance 
and settlement of securites transactions, in- 
eluding the transfer of record ownership and 
the safeguarding of securities and funds re- 
lated thereto, are necessary for the protec- 
tion of investors and persons facilitating 
transactions by and acting on behalf of in- 
vestors. 

“(B) Inefficient procedures for clearance 
and settlement impose unnecessary costs on 
investors and persons facilitating transac- 
tions by and acting on behalf of investors. 

“(C) New data processing and communica- 
tions techniques create the opportunity for 
more efficient, effective, and safe procedures 
for clearance and settlement. 

“(D) The linking of all clearance and set- 
tlement facilities and the development of 
uniform standards and procedures for clear- 
ance and settlement will reduce unnecessary 
costs and increase the protection of inyes- 
tors and persons facilitating transactions by 
and acting on behalf of investors. 

“(2) The Commission is directed, there- 
fore, having due regard for the public inter- 
est, the protection of investors, the safe- 
guarding of securities and funds, and main- 
tenance of fair competition among brokers 
and dealers, clearing agencies, and transfer 
agents, to use its authority under this title 
to facilitate the establishment, of a national 
system for the prompt and accurate clear- 
ance and settlement of transactions in secu- 
rities (other than exempted securities) in 
accordance with the findings and to carry out 
the objectives set forth in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. The Commission shall use 
its authority under this title to assure equal 
regulation under this title of registered clear- 
ing agencies and registered transfer agents. 

“(b)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, it shall be unlawful for any 
clearing agency, unless registered in accord- 
ance with this subsection, directly or indi- 
rectly, to make use of the mails or any means 
or instrumentality of interstate commerce to 
perform the functions of a clearing agency 
with respect to any security (other than an 
exempted security). The Commission, by ruje 
or order, upon its own motion or upon ap- 
plication, may conditionally or uncondition- 
ally exempt any clearing agency or security 
or any class of clearing agencies or securities 
from any provision of this section or the 
rules or regulations thereunder, if the Com- 
mission finds that such exemption is con- 
sistent with the public interest, the protec- 
tion of investors, and the purposes of this 
section, including the prompt and accurate 
clearance and settlement of securities trans- 
actions and the safeguarding of securities 
and funds. A clearing agency or transfer 
agent shall not perform the functions of both 
a clearing agency and a transfer agent unless 
such clearing agency or transfer agent is 
registered in accordance with this subsection 
and subsection (c) of this section. 

“(2) A clearing agency may be registered 
under the terms and conditions hereinafter 
provided in this subsection and in accordance 
with the provisions of section 19(a) of this 
title, by filing with the Commission an ap- 
plication for registration in such form as the 
Commission, by rule, may prescribe contain- 
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ing the rules of the clearing agency and such 
other information and documents as the 
Commission, by rule, may prescribe as neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or 
for the prompt and accurate clearance and 
settlement of securities transactions. 

“(3) A clearing agency shall not be regis- 
tered unless the Commission determines 
that— 

“(A) Such clearing agency is so organized 
and has the capacity to be able to facilitate 
the prompt and accurate clearance and set- 
tlement of securities transactions for which 
it is responsible, to safeguard securities and 
funds in its custody or control or for which 
it is responsible, to comply with the provi- 
sions of this title and the rules and regula- 
tions thereunder, to enforce (subject to any 
rule or order of the Commission pursuant to 
section 17(d) or 19(g) (2) of this title) com- 
pliance by its participants with the rules of 
the clearing agency, and to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

“(B) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (4) of this subsection, the rules of the 
clearing agency provide that any (i) regis- 
tered broker or dealer, (ii) other registered 
clearing agency, (lii) registered investment 
company, (iv) bank, (v) insurance company, 
or (vi) other person or class of persons as 
the Commission, by rule, may from time to 
time designate as appropriate to the develop- 
mynt of a national system for the prompt 
and accurate clearance and settlement of 
sec$rities transactions may become a par- 
ticipant in such clearing agency. 

“(C) The rules of the clearing agency as- 
sure a fair representation of its shareholders 
(or members) and participants in the selec- 
tion of its directors and administration of its 
affairs. (The Commission may determine that 
the representation of participants is fair if 
they are afforded a reasonable opportunity 
to acquire voting stock of the clearing 
agency, directly or indirectly, in reasonable 
proportion to their use of such clearing 
agency.) 

“(D) The rules of the clearing agency pro- 
vide for the equitable allocation of reason- 
able dues, fees, and other charges among its 
participants. 

“(E) The rules of the clearing agency do 
not impose any sehedule of prices, or fix rates 
or other fees, for services rendered by its 
participants. 

“(F) The rules of the clearing agency are 
designed to promote the prompt and accu- 
rate clearance and settlement of securities 
transactions, to assure the safeguarding of 
securities and funds which are in the cus- 
tody or control of the clearing agency or for 
which it is responsible, to foster cooperation 
and coordination with persons engaged in 
the clearance and settlement of securities 
transactions, to remove impediments to and 
perfect the mechanism of a national system 
for the prompt and accurate clearance and 
settlement of securities transactions, and, in 
general, to protect investors and the public 
interest; and are not designed to permit un- 
Tair discrimination in the admission of par- 
ticipants or among participants in the use 
of the clearing agency, or to regulate by vir- 
tue of any authority conferred by this title 
matters not related to the purposes of this 
section or the administration of the clearing 


agency. 

“(G) The rules of the clearing agency pro- 
vide that (subject to any rule or order of 
the Commission pursuant to section 17(d) 
or 19(g)(2) of this title) its participants 
shall be appropriately disciplined for viola- 
tion of any provision of the rules of the 
clearing agency by expulsion, suspension, 
limitation of activities, functions, and op- 
erations, fine, censure, or any other fitting 
sanction, 

“(H) The rules of the clearing agency are 
im accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (5) of this subsection, and, in general, 
provide a fair procedure with respect to the 
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disciplining of participants, the denial of 
participation to any person seeking partici- 
pation therein, and the prohibition or limi- 
tation by the clearing agency of any person 
with respect to access to services offered by 
the clearing agency. 

“(I) The rules of the clearing agency do 
not impose any burden on competition not 
necessary or appropriate in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title. 

“(4)(A) A registered clearing agency may, 
and in cases in which the Commission, by 
order, directs as appropriate in the public 
interest shall, deny participation to any per- 
son subject to a statutory disqualification. 
A registered clearing agency shall file notice 
with the Commission not less than thirty 
days prior to admitting any person to par- 
ticipation, if the clearing agency knew, or in 
the exercise of reasonable care should have 
known, tha’ such person was subject to a 
statutory disqualification. The notice shall 
be in such form and contain such informa- 
tion as the Commission, by rule, may pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest or for the protection of investors. 

“(B) A registered clearing agency may deny 
participation to, or condition the participa- 
tion of, any person if such person does not 
meet such standards of financial responsi- 
bility, operational capability, experience, and 
competence as are prescribed by the rules of 
the clearing agency. A registered clearing 
agency may examine and verify the qualifi- 
cations of an applicant to be a participant 
im accordance with procedures established 
by the rules of the clearing agency. 

“«(5) (A) In any proceeding by a registered 
clearing agency to determine whether a par- 
ticipant should be disciplined (other than a 
summary proceeding pursuant to subpara- 
graph (C) of this paragraph), the clearing 
agency shall bring specific charges, notify 
such participant of, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to defend against such charges, and 
keep a record. A determination by the clear- 
ing agency to impose a disciplinary sanction 
shall be supported by a statement setting 
forth— 

“(i) any act or practice in which such 
participant has been found to have engaged, 
or which such participant has been found to 
have omitted; 

“(il) the specifie provisions of the rules of 
the clearing agency which any such act or 
practice, or omission to act, is deemed to 
violate; and 

“(iit) the sanction imposed and the reasons 
therefor. 

“(B) In any proceeding by a registered 
clearing agency to determine whether a per- 
son shall be denied participation or pro- 
hibited or limited with respect to access to 
services offered by the clearing agency, the 
clearing agency shall notify such person 
of, and give him an opportunity to be heard 
upon, the specific grounds for denial or 
prohibition or limitation under considera- 
tion and keep a record. A determination by 
the clearing agency to deny participation or 
prohibit or limit a person with respect to 
access to services offered by the clearing 
agency shall be supported by a statement 
setting forth the specific grounds on which 
the denial or prohibition or limitation ts 
based. 

“(C) A registered clearing agency may 
summarily suspend. and close the accounts 
of a participant who (i) has been and is 
expelled or suspended from any self-regula- 
tory organization, (ii) is in default of any 
delivery of funds or securities to the clear- 
ing agency, or (iii) is in such financial or 
operating difficulty that the clearing agency 
determines and so notifies the appropri- 
ate regulatory agency for such participant 
that such suspension and closing of accounts 
are necessary for the protection of the clear- 
ing agency, its participants, creditors, or 
Investors, A participant so summarily sus- 
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pended shall be promptly afforded an 
opportunity for a hearing by the clearing 
agency in accordance with the provisions 
of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph. The 
appropriate regulatory agency for such par- 
ticipant, by order, may stay any such sum- 
mary suspension on its own motion or upon 
application by any person aggrieved thereby, 
if such appropriate regulatory agency deter- 
mines summarily or after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing (which hearing may con- 
sist solely of the submission of affidavits or 
presentation of oral arguments) that such 
stay is consistent with the public interest 
and protection of investors. 

“(6) No registered clearing egency shall 
prohibit or limit access by any person to 
services offered by any participant therein. 

“(c)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, it shall be unlawful for any 
transfer agent, unless registered in accord- 
ance with this section, directly or indirectly, 
to make use of the mails or any means or 
instrumentality of interstate commerce to 
perform the function of a transfer agent 
with respect to any security registered under 
section 12 of this title or which would be re- 
quired to be registered except for the exemp- 
tion from registration provided by subsec- 
tion (g)(2)(B) or (g)(2)(G) of that sec- 
tion. The appropriate regulatory agency, by 
rule or order, upon its own motion or upon 
application, may conditionally or uncondi- 
tionally exempt any person or security or 
class of persons or securities from any provi- 
sion of this section or any rule or regulation 
prescribed under this section, if the appro- 
priate regulatory agency finds (A) that such 
exemption is in the public interest and con- 
sistent with the protection of Investors and 
the purposes of this section, including the 
prompt and accurate clearance and settle- 
ment of securities transactions and the safe- 
guarding of securities and funds, and (B) 
the Commission does not object to such ex- 
emption. 

“(2). A transfer agent may be registered by 
filing with the appropriate regulatory agency 
for such transfer agent an application for 
registration in such form and containing 
such information and documents concern- 
ing such transfer agent as such appropriate 
regulatory agency may prescribe as neces- 
Sary or appropriate in furtherance of the 
purposes of this section. Except as herein- 
after provided, such registration shall be- 
come effective thirty days after receipt of 
such application by such appropriate regu- 
latory agency or within such shorter period 
of time as such appropriate regulatory agency 
may determine. 

“(3) (A) The appropriate regulatory agency 
for a transfer agent, by order, shall deny 
registration to, censure, place limitations on 
the activities, functions, or operations of, 
suspend for a period not exceeding twelve 
months, or revoke the registration of such 
transfer agent, if such appropriate regula- 
tory agency finds, on the record after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, that such de- 
nial, censure, placing of limitations, sus- 
pension, or revocation is in the public in- 
terest and that such transfer agent has will- 
fully violated or is unable to comply with 
any provision of this section or section 17 
of this title or the rules or regulations there- 
under. 

“(B) Pending final determination whether 
any registration by a transfer agent under 
this subsection shall be denied, the appro- 
priate regulatory agency for such transfer 
agent, by order, may postpone the effective 
date of such registration for a period not to 
exceed fifteen days, but if, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing (which may consist 
solely of affidavits and oral arguments), it 
shall appear to such appropriate regulatory 
agency to be necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors to postpone the effective date of such 
registration until final determination, such 
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appropriate regulatory agency shall so order. 
Pending final determination whether any 
registration under this subsection shall be 
revoked, such appropriate regulatory agency, 
by order, may suspend such registration, if 
such suspension appears to such appropriate 
regulatory agency, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, to be necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest or for the pro- 
tection of investors. 

“(C) A registered transfer agent may, upon 
such terms and conditions as the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such transfer agent 
deems necessary or appropriate in the public 
tnterest, for the protection of investors, or in 
furtherance of the purposes of this section, 
withdraw from registration by filing a writ- 
ten notice of withdrawal with such appro- 
priate regulatory agency. If such appropriate 
regulatory agency finds that any transfer 
agent for which it is the appropriate regula- 
tory agency, is no longer in existence or has 
ceased to do business as a transfer agent, 
such appropriate regulatory agency, by order, 
shall cancel or deny the registration 

“(a) (1) No registered clearing agency or 
registered transfer agent shall, directly or in- 
directly, engage in any activity as clearing 
agency or transfer agent in contravention of 
such rules and regulations (A) as the Com- 
mission may prescribe as necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest, for the pro- 
tection of investors, or otherwise in further- 
ance of the purposes of this title, or (B) as 
the appropriate regulatory agency for such 
clearing agency or transfer agent may pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate for the 
safeguarding of securities and funds. 

“(2) With respect to any clearing agency 
or transfer agent for which the Commission 
is not the appropriate reguiatory agency, the 
appropriate regulatory agency for such clear- 
ing agency or transfer agent may, in accord- 
ance with section 8 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C, 1818), enforce com- 
pliance by such clearing agency or transfer 
agent with the provisions of this section, 
sections 17 and 19 of this title, and the rules 
and regulations thereunder. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, any violation of any 
such provision shall constitute adequate 
basis for the issuance of an order under sec- 
tion 8(b) or 8(c) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act, and the participants in any 
such clearing agency and the persons doing 
business with any such transfer agent shall 
be deemed to be ‘depositors’ as that term is 
used in section 8(c) of that Act. 

“(3)(A) With respect to any clearing 
agency or transfer agent for which the Com- 
mission is not the appropriate regulatory 
agency, the Commission and the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such clearing agency 
or transfer agent shall consult and cooperate 
with each other, and, as may be appropriate, 
with State banking authorities having super- 
vision over such clearing agency or transfer 
agent toward the end that, to the maximum 
extent practicable, their respective regula- 
tory responsibilities may be fulfilled and the 
rules and regulations applicable to such 
clearing agency or transfer agent may be in 
accord with both sound banking practices 
and a national system for the prompt and 
accurate clearance and settlement of securi- 
ties transactions. In accordance with this 
objective— 

“(i) the Commission and such appropriate 
regulatory agency shall, at least fifteen days 
prior to the issuance for public comment 
of any proposed rule or regulation or adop- 
tion of any rule or regulation concerning 
such clearing agency or transfer agent, con- 
sult and request the views of the other; and 

“(ii) such ‘appropriate regulatory agency 
shall assume primary responsibility to ex- 
amine and enforce compliance by such clear- 
ing agency or transfer agent with the pro- 
visions of this section and sections 17 and 
19 of this title. 
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“(B) Nothing in the preceding subpara- 
graph or elsewhere in this title shall be con- 
strued to impair or limit (other than by the 
requirement of notification) the Commis- 
sion'’s authority to make rules under any 
provision of this title or to enforce compliance 
pursuant to any provision of this title by any 
clearing agency or transfer agent with the 
provisions of this title and the rules and 
regulations thereunder. 

“(4) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to impair the authority of any State 
banking authority or other State or Federal 
regulatory authority having jurisdiction over 
a person registered as a clearing agency or 
transfer agent to make and enforce rules 
governing such person which are not in- 
consistent with this title and the rules and 
regulations thereunder. 

“(e) The Commission shall use its author- 
ity under this title to end the physical move- 
ment of securities certificates in connection 
with the settlement among brokers and deal- 
ers of transactions in securities consummated 
by means of the mails or any means or in- 
strumentalities of interstate commerce.’’. 

Sec. 16. Section 19 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78s) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“REGISTRATION, RESPONSIBILITIES, AND OVER- 
SIGHT OF SELF-REGULATORY ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 19. (a)(1) The Commission shall, 
upon the filing of an application for registra- 
tion as a national securities exchange, regis- 
tered securities associations, or registered 
cleaning agency, pursuant to section G, 
15A, or 17A of this title, respectively, publish 
notice of such filing and afford interested 
persons an opportunity to submit written 
data, views, and arguments concerning such 
application. Within ninety days of the date of 
publication of such notice (or within such 
longer period as to which the applicant con- 
sents), the Commission shall— 

“(A) by order grant such registration, or 

“(B) institute proceedings to determine 
whether registration should be denied. Such 
proceedings shall include notice of the 
grounds for denial under consideration and 
opportunity for hearing and shall be con- 
chided within one hundred eighty days of 
the date of a publication of notice of the 
filing of the application for registration. At 
the conclusion of such proceedings the Com- 
mission, by order, shall grant or deny such 
registration, The Commission may extend the 
time for conclusion of such proceedings for 
up to ninety days if it finds good cause for 
such extension and publishes its reasons for 
so finding or for such longer period as to 
which the applicant consents, 

The Commission shall grant such registra- 
tion if it finds that the requirements of this 
title and the rules and regulations there- 
under with respect to the applicant are 
satisfied. The Commission shall deny such 
registration if it does not make such finding. 

“(2) With respect to an application for 
registration filed by a clearing agency for 
which the Commission is not the appropri- 
ate regulatory agency— 

“(A) The Commission shall not grant reg- 
istration prior to the sixtieth day after the 
date of publication of notice of the filing of 
such application unless the appropriate reg- 
ulatory agency for such clearing agency has 
notified the Commission of such appropriate 
regulatory agency’s determination that such 


clearing agency is so organized and has the 
capacity to be able to safeguard securities 


and funds in its custody or control or for 
which it is responsible and that the rules of 
such clearing agency are designed to assure 
the safeguarding of such securities and 
funds. 

“(B) The Commission shall institute pro- 
ceedings In accordance with paragraph (1) 
(B) of this subsection to determine whether 
registration should be denied of the appro- 
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priate regulatory agency for such clearing 
agency notifies the Commission within sixty 
days of the date of publication of notice 
of the filing of such application of such 
appropriate regulatory agency's (i) deter- 
mination that such clearing agency may 
not be so organized or have the capacity 
to be able to safeguard securities or funds 
in its custody or control or for which it 
is responsible or that the rules of such 
clearing agency may not be designed to as- 
sure the safeguarding of such securities 
and funds and (ii) reasons for such deter- 
mination, 

“(C) The Commission shall deny registra- 
tion if the appropriate regulatory agency 
for such clearing agency notifies the Com- 
mission prior to the conclusion of proceed- 
ings instituted in accordance with para- 
graph (1)(B) of this subsection of such ap- 
propriate regulatory agency’s (i) determina- 
tion that such clearing agency is not so or- 
ganized or does not have the capacity to be 
able to safeguard securities or funds in. its 
custody or control or for which it is re- 
sponsible or that the rules of such clearing 
agency are not designed to assure the safe- 
guarding of such securities or funds and 
(ii) reasons for such determination. 

“(3) A self-regulatory organization may, 
upon such terms and conditions as the Com- 
mission, by rule, deems necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors, withdraw from 
registration by filing a written notice of 
withdrawal with the Commission. If the 
Commission finds that any self-regulatory 
organization is no longer in existence or 
has ceased to do business in the capacity 
specified in its application for registration, 
the Commission, by order, shall cancel its 
registration. Upon the withdrawal of a na- 
tional securities association from registra- 
tion or the cancellation, suspension, or 
revocation of the registration of a national 
securities association, the registration of 
any association affiliated therewith shall 
automatically terminate. 

“(b) (1) Each self-regulatory organization 
shall file with the Commission, in accordance 
with such rules as the Commission may pre- 
scribe, copies of any proposed rule or any 
proposed change in, addition to, or deletion 
from the rules of such self-regulatory orga- 
nization (hereinafter in this subsection col- 
lectively referred to as a ‘proposed rule 
change’) accompanied by a concise general 
statement of the basis and purpose of such 
proposed rule change, The Commission shal), 
upon the filing of any proposed rule change, 
publish notice thereof together with the 
terms of substance of the proposed rule 
change or a description of the subjects and 
issues involved. The Commission shall give 
interested persons an opportunity to submit 
written data, views, and arguments concern- 
ing such proposed rule change. No proposed 
rule change shall take effect unless approved 
by the Commission or otherwise permitted 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subsection. 

“(2) Within thirty-five days of the date of 
publication of notice of the filing of a pro- 
posed rule change in accordance with para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, or within such 
longer period as the Commission may desig- 
nate up to ninety days of such date if it finds 
such longer period to be appropriate and 
publishes its reasons for so finding or as to 
which the self-regulatory organization con- 
sents, the Commission shall— 

“(A) by order approve such proposed rule 
change, or 

“(B) institute proceedings to determine 
whether the proposed rule change should be 
disapproved. Such proceedings shall include 
notice of the grounds for disapproval under 
consideration and opportunity for hearing 
and be concluded within one hundred eighty 
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days of the date of publication of notice of 
the filing of the proposed rule change. At the 
conclusion of such proceedings the Com- 
mission, by order, shall approveor disap- 
prove such proposed rule change. The Com- 
mission may extend the time for conclusion 
of such proceedings for up to sixty days if it 
finds good cause for such extension and pub- 
lishes its reasons for so finding or for such 
longer period as to which the self-regulatory 
organization consents. 


The Commission shall approve a proposed 
rule change of a self-regulatory organiza- 
tion if it finds that such proposed rule 
change is consistent with the requirements 
of this title and the rules and regulations 
thereunder applicable to such organization. 
The Commission shall disapprove a proposed 
rule change of a self-regulatory organization 
if it.does not make such finding. The Com- 
mission shall not approve any proposed rule 
change prior to the thirtieth day after the 
Gate of publication of notice of the filing 
thereof, unless the Commission finds good 
cause for so doing and publishes its reasons 
Tor so finding. 

“(8)(A) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of this subsection, a pro- 
posed rule change may take effect upon fil- 
ing with the Commission if designated by 
the self-regulatory organization as (1) con- 
stituting a stated policy, practice, or interpre- 
tation with respect to the meaning, adminis- 
tration, or enforcement of an existing rule 
of the self-regulatory organization, (li) es- 
tablishing or changing a due, fee, or other 
administration of the self-regulator orga- 
mization, or (iil) concerned solely with the 
administration of the self-regulator organ- 
nization or other matters which the Com- 
mission, by rule, consistent with the public 
interest and the purposes of this subsection, 
may specify as without the provisions of such 
paragraph (2). 

“(B) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection, a proposed rule 
change may be put into effect summarily if it 
appears to the Commission that such action 
is necessary for the protection of investors, 
the maintenance of fair and orderly markets, 
or the safeguarding of securities or funds. 
Any proposed rule change so put into effect 
shall be filed promptly thereafter in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

“(C) Any proposed rule change of a selt- 
regulatory organization which bas taken ef- 
fect pursuant to subparagraph (A) or (B) 
of this paragraph may be enforced by such 
organization to the extent it is not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, the 
rules and regulations thereunder, and ap- 
plicable Federal and State law. At any time 
within sixty days of the date of filing of such 
@ proposed rule change in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the Commission summarily may 
abrogate the change in the rules of the self- 
regulatory organization made thereby and 
require that the proposed rule change be 
refiled in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection and re- 
viewed in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if it ap- 
pears to the Commission that such action is 
necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est, for the protection of investors, or other- 
wise in furtherance of the purposes of this 
title. Commission action pursuant to the pre- 
ceding sentence shall not affect the validity 
or force of the rule change during the period 
it was in effect and shall not be reviewable 
under section 25 of this title nor deemed to be 
‘final agency action” for purposes of section 
704 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(4) With respect to a proposed rule 
change filed by a registered clearing agency 
for which the Commission is not the appro- 
priate regulatory agency— 

“(A) The Commission shall not approve 
any such proposed rule change prior to the 
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thirtieth day after the date of publication 
of notice of the filing thereof unless the ap- 
propriate regulatory agency for such clear- 
ing agency has notified the Commission of 
such appropriate regulatory agency's deter- 
mination that the proposed rule change is 
consistent with the safeguarding of securi- 
ties and funds in the custody or control of 
such clearing agency or for which it is re- 
sponsible. 

“(B) The Commission shall institute pro- 
ceedings in accordance with paragraph (2) 
(B) of this subsection to determine whether 
any such proposed rule change should be 
disapproved, if the appropriate regulatory 
agency for such clearing agency notifies the 
Commission within thirty days of the date of 
publication of notice of the filing of the pro- 
posed rule change of such appropriate regu- 
latory agency's (i) determination that the 
proposed rule change may be inconsistent 
with the safeguarding of securities or funds 
in the custody or control of such clearing 
agency or for which it is responsible and (ii) 
reasons for such determination. 

“(C) The Commission shall disapprove any 
such proposed rule change if the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such clearing agency 
notifies the Commission prior to the conelu- 
sion of proceedings instituted in accordance 
with paragraph (2)(B) of this subsection 
of such appropriate regulatory agency’s (i) 
determination that the proposed rule change 
is inconsistent with the safeguarding of se- 
curities or funds in the custody or control 
of such clearing agency or for which it is 
responsible and (il) reasons for such deter- 
mination. 

“(D} The Commission shall abrogate any 
change in the rules of such a clearing agency 
made by a proposed rule change which has 
taken effect pursuant to paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, require that the proposed 
rule change be refiled in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, and reviewed in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, if the appropriate regulatory agency 
for such clearing agency notifies the Com- 
mission within thirty days of the date of 
filing of such proposed rule change of such 
appropriate regulatory agency's (i) deter- 
mination that the rules of such clearing 
agency as so changed may be inconsistent 
with the safeguarding of securities or funds 
in the custody or control of such clearing 
agency or for which it is responsible and 
{li} reasons for such determination. 

“(e) The Commission, by rule, may abro- 
gate, add to, and delete from (hereinafter 
in this subsection collectively referred to as 
‘amend’) the rules of a self-regulatory orga- 
nization (other than s registered clearing 
agency) as the Commission deems necessary 
or appropriate to insure the fair adminis- 
tration of the self-regulatory organization, 
to conform its rules to requirements of this 
title and the rules and regulations there- 
under applicable to such organization, or 
otherwise in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title, in the following manner: 

“(1) The Commission shall notify the self- 
regulatory organization and publish notice 
of the proposed rulemaking in the Federal 
Register. The notice shall include the text 
of the proposed amendment to the rules of 
the self-regulatory organization and a state- 
ment of the Commission's reasons, Including 
any pertinent facts, for commencing such 
proposed rulemaking. 

“(2) The Commission shall give interested 
persons an opportunity for the oral presen- 
tation of data, views, and arguments, In 
addition to an opportunity to make written 
submissions. A transcript shall be Kept of 
any oral presentation. 

“(3) A rule adopted pursuant to this sub- 
Section shall Incorporate the text of the 
amendment to the rules of the self- 
tory organization and a statement of the 
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Commission’s basis for and purpose in so 
amending such rules. This statement shall 
include an identification of any facts on 
which the Commission considers its deter- 
mination so to amend the rules of the self- 
regulatory agency to be based, including the 
reasons for the Commission’s conclusions as 
to any of such facts which were disputed in 
the rulemaking. 

“(4) (A) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(1) through (3) of this subsection, rulemak- 
ing under this subsection shall be in accord- 
ance with the procedures specified in section 
553 of title 5, United States Code, for rule- 
making not on the record. 

“(B) Nothing in this subsection shall he 
construed to impair or limit the Commis- 
sion’s power to make, or to modify or alter 
the procedures the Commission may follow 
in making, rules and regulations pursuant 
to any other authority under this fitle. 

“(C) Any amendment to the rules of a 
self-regulatory organization made by the 
Commission pursuant to this subsection 
shall be considered for all purposes of this 
title to be part of the rules of such self- 
regulatory organization and shall not be 
considered to be a rule of the Commission, 

“(d)(1) If any self-regulatory organiza- 
tion imposes any final disefplinary sanction 
on any member thereof or participant there- 
in, denies membership or participation to 
any applicant, or prohibits or limits any 
person in respect to access to services offered 
by such organization or member thereof or 
if any self-regulatory organization (other 
than a registered clearing agency) imposes 
any final disciplinary sanction on any per- 
son associated with a member or bars any 
person from becoming associated with @ 
member, the self-regulatory organization 
shall promptly file notice thereof with the 
appropriate regulatory agency for the self- 
regulatory organization and (if other than 
the appropriate regulatory agency for the 
self-regulatory organization) the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such member, partici- 
pant, applicant, or other person. The notice 
shall be in such form and contain such in- 
formation as the appropriate regulatory 
agency for the self-regulatory organization, 
by rule, may prescribe ag necessary or ap- 
propriate In furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. 

“(2) Any action with respect to which a 
self-regulatory organization is required by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection to file notice 
shall be subject to review by the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such member, partici- 
pant, applicant, or other person, on its own 
motion, or upon application by any person 
aggrieved thereby filed within thirty days 
after the date such notice was filed with such 
appropriate regulatory agency and received 
by such aggrieved person, or within such 
longer period as such appropriate regulatory 
agency may determine. Application to such 
appropriate regulatory agency for review, or 
the institution or review by such appropriate 
regulatory agency on its own motion, shall 
not operate as a stay of such action unless 
such appropriate regulatory agency otherwise 
orders, summarily or after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing on the question of a stay 
(which hearing may consist solely of the 
submission of affidavits or presentation of 
oral arguments). Each appropriate regula- 
tory agency shall establish for appropriate 
eases an expedited procedure for considera- 
tion and determination of the question of a 
stay. 

“(e) (1) In any proceeding to review a final 
disciplinary sanction imposed by a self-regu- 
latory organization on a member thereof or 
participant therein or a persom associated 
with such a member, after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing (which hearing may 
consist solely of consideration of the record 
before the self-regulatory organization and 
opportunity for the presentation of support- 
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ing reasons to affirm, modify, or set aside the 
sanction) — 

“(A) if the appropriate regulatory agency 
for such member, participant, or persons as- 
sociated with a member finds that such 
member, participant, or person associated 
with a member has engaged in such acts or 
practices, or has omitted such acts, as the 
self-regulatory organization has found him 
to have engaged in or omitted, that such acts 
or practices, or omissions to act, are in yio- 
lation of such provisions of this title, the 
rules or regulations thereunder, the rules of 
the self-regulatory organization, or, in the 
ease of a registered securities association, the 
rules of the Municipal Securities Rulemak- 
ing Board as have been specified in the deter- 
mination of the self-regulatory organization, 
and that such provisions are, and were ap- 
plied in a manner, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title, such appropriate regula- 
tory agency, by order, shall so declare and, as 
appropriate, affirm the sanction imposed by 
the self-regulatory organization, modify the 
sanction in accordance with paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, or remand to the self-reg- 
ulatory organization for further proceedings; 
or 

“(B) if such appropriate regulatory agency 
does not make any such finding it shall, by 
order, set aside the sanction imposed by the 
self-regulatory organization and, if appro- 
priate, remand to the self-regulatory organi- 
zation for further proceedings, 

“(2) If the appropirate regulatory agency 
for aà member, participant, or person asso- 
clated with a member, having due regard 
for the public interest and the protection of 
investors, finds after a proceeding in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1) of this subsection 
that a sanction imposed by a self-regula- 
tory organization upon siuich member, par- 
ticipant, or person associated with a mem- 
ber imposes any burden on competition not 
necessary or appropriate in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title or Is excessive or 
oppressive, the appropriate regulatory 
agency may cancel, reduce, or require the 
remission of such sanction. 

“(f) In any proceeding to review the de- 
nial of membership or participation in a 
self-regulatory organization to any appli- 
cant, the barring of any person from becom- 
ing associated with a member of a self-regu- 
latory organization, or the prohibition or 
limitation by a self-regulatory organization 
of any person with respect to access to serv- 
ices offered by the self-regulatory organiza- 
tion or any member thereof, if the appropri- 
ate regulatory agency for such applicant or 
person, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing (which hearing may consist solely 
of consideration of record before the 
self-regulatory organization and oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of supporting 
reasons to dismiss the proceeding or set aside 
the action of the self-regulatory organiza- 
tion) finds that the specific grounds on 
which such denial, bar, or prohibition or 
limitation is based exist in fact, that such 
denial, bar, or prohibition or limitation is in 
accordance with the rules of the self-regula- 
tory organization, and that such rules are, 
and were applied in a manner, consistent 
with the purposes of this title, such appro- 
priate regulatory agency, by order, shall dis- 
miss the proceeding. If such appropriate 
regulatory agency does not make any such 
finding or if it finds that such denial, bar, 
or prohibition or limitation imposes any 
burden on competition not necessary or ap- 
propriate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title, such appropriate regulatory agen- 
cy, by order, shall set aside the action of the 
self-regulatory organization and require it 
to admit such applicant to membership or 
participation, permit such person to become 
associated with a member, or grant such per- 
son access to services offered by the self-reg- 
ulatory organization or member thereof. 
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“(g) (1) Every self-regulatory organization 
shall comply with the provisions of this title, 
the rules and regulations thereunder, and 
its own rules, and (subject to the provisions 
of section 17(d) of this title, paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, and the rules thereunder) 
absent reasonable justification or excuse en- 
force compliance— 

“(A) in the case of a national securities 
exchange, with such provisions by its mem- 
bers and persons associated with its mem- 
bers; 

“(B) in the case of a registered securities 
association, with such provisions and the 
provisions of the rules of the Municipal Se- 
curities Rulemaking Board by its members 
and persons associated with its members; 
and 

“(C) In the case of a registered clearing 
agency with its own rules by its participants. 

“(2) The Commission, by rule, consistent 
with the public interest, the protection of 
investors, and other purposes of this title, 
may relieve any self-regulatory organization 
of any responsibility under this title to en- 
force compliance with any specified provision 
of this title or the rules or regulations there- 
under by any member of such organization 
or person associated with such a member, or 
any class of such members or persons associ- 
ated with a member. 

“(h) (1) The appropriate regulatory agency 
for a self-regulatory organization is author- 
ized, by order, if in its opinion such action 
is necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest, for the protection of investors, or oth- 
erwise in furtherance of the purposes of this 
title, to suspend for a perlod not exceeding 
twelve months or revoke the registration of 
such self-regulatory organization, or to cen- 
sure or impose limitations upon the activi- 
ties, functions, and operations of such self- 
regulatory organization, if such appropriate 
reguiatory agency finds, on the record after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that such 
self-regulatory organization has violated or 
this title, the rules or regulations thereunder, 
or its own rules or without reasonable justi- 
fication or excuse has failed to enforce com- 
pliance— 

“(A) in the case of a national securities 
exchange, with any such provision by a mem- 
ber thereof or a person associated with a 
member thereof; 

“(B) in the case of a registered securities 
association, with any such provision or any 
provision of the rules of the Municipal Se- 
curities Rulemaking Board by a member 
thereof or a person associated with a mem- 
ber thereof; or 

“(C) in the case of a registered clearing 
agency, with any provision of its own rules 
by a participant therein. 

“(2) The appropriate regulatory agency 
for a self-regulatory organization is author- 
ized, by order, if in its opinion such action 
is necessary or appropriate in the public 
interest, for the. protection of investors, or 
otherwise in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title, to suspend for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months or expel from such 
self-regulatory organization any member 
thereof or participant therein, if such mem- 
ber or participant is subject to an order of 
the Commission pursuant to section 15(b) 
(4) of this title or if such appropriate regu- 
latory agency finds, on the record after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, that such 
member or participant has willfully violated 
or has effected any transaction for any other 
person who, such member or participant had 
reason to believe, was violating with respect 
to such transaction— 

“(A) in the case of a national securities 
exchange, any provision of the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
this title, or the rules or regulations under 
any of such statutes; 

“(B) in the case of a registered securities 
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association, any provision of the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940, the Investment Company Act of 
1940, this title, the rules or regulations under 
any of such statutes, or the rules of the 
Municipal Securities Rulemaking Board; or 

“(C) in the case of a registered clearing 
agency, any provision of the rules of the 
clearing agency. 

“(3) The appropriate regulatory agency 
for a national securities exchange or regis- 
tered securities association is authorized, by 
order, if in its opinion such action is neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest, 
for the protection of investors or otherwise 
in furtherance of the purposes of this title, 
to suspend for a period not exceeding twelve 
months or to bar any person from being 
associated with a member of such national 
securities exchange or registered securities 
associations, if such person is subject to an 
order of the Commission pursuant to section 
15(b) (6) or if such appropriate regulatory 
agency finds, on the record after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, that such person 
has willfully violated or has effected any 
transaction for any other person who, such 
person associated with a member had rea- 
son to believe, was violating with respect 
to such transaction— 

“(A) in the case of a national securities 
exchange, any provision of the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
this title, or the rules or regulations under 
eny of such statutes; or 

“(B) in the case of a registered securities 
association, any provision of the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
this title, the rules or regulations under any 
of the statutes, or the rules of the Municipal 
Securities Rulemaking Board. 

“(4) The appropriate regulatory agency 
for a self-regulatory organization is author- 
ized, by order, if in its opinion such action 
is necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest, for the protection of investors, or 
otherwise in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title, to remove from office or censure 
any officer or director of such self-regulatory 
organization, if such appropriate regulatory 
agency finds, on the record after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, that such officer or 
director has willfully violated any provision 
of this title, the rules or regulations there- 
under, or the rules of such self-regulatory 
organization willfully abused his authority, 
or without reasonable justification or excuse 
has failed to enforce compliance— 

“(A) in the case of a national securities 
exchange, with any such provision by any 
member or person associated with a member; 

“(B) in the case of a registered securities 
association, with any such provision or any 
provision of the rules of the Municipal Se- 
curities Rulemaking Board by any member 
or person associated with a member; or 

“(C) in the case of a registered clearing 
agency, with any provision of the rules of 
the clearing agency by any participant. 

“(i) If a proceeding under subsection 
(h)(1) of this section results in the sus- 
pension or revocation of the registration of 
a.clearing agency, the appropriate regulin- 
tory agency for such clearing agency may, 
upon notice to such clearing agency, apply 
to any court of competent jurisdiction speci- 
fied in section 21(d) of 27 of this title for 
the appointment of a trustee. In the event 
of such an application, the court may, to the 
extent it deems necessary or appropriate, 
take exclusive jurisdiction of such clearing 
agency and the records and assets thereof, 
wherever located; and the court shall ap- 
point the appropriate regulatory agency for 
such clearing agency or a person designated 
by such appropriate regulatory agency as 
trustee with power to take possession and 
continue to operate or terminate the oper- 
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ations of such clearing agency in an orderly 
manner for the protection of participants 
and investors, subject to such terms and 
conditians as the court may prescribe."’. 

Sec. 17. Section 21 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78u) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The Commission may, in its discre- 
tion, make such investigations as it deems 
necessary to determine whether any person 
has violated, is violating, or is about to vio- 
late any provision of this title, the rules or 
regulations thereunder, the rules of a na- 
tional securities exchange or registered se- 
curities association of which such person is 
a member or a person associated with a 
member, the rules of a registered clearing 
agency in which such person is a participant, 
or the rules of the Municipal Securities 
Rulemaking Board, and may require or per- 
mit any person to file with it a statement 
in writing, under oath or otherwise as the 
Commission shall determine, as to all the 
facts and circumstances concerning the mat- 
ter to be investigated. The Commission is 
authorized in its discretion, to publish in- 
formation concerning any such violations, 
and to investigate any facts, conditions, 
practices, or matters which it may deem nec- 
essary or proper to aid in the enforcement 
of such provisions, in the prescribing of rules 
and regulations under this title, or in secur- 
ing information to serve as a basis for rec- 
ommending further legislation concerning 
the matters to which this title relates.”. 

(2) Subsections (e) and (f) thereof are 
redesignated (d) and (e), respectively, and 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Wherever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person is engaged or is 
about to engage in acts or practices consti- 
tuting a violation of any provision of this 
title, the rules or regulations thereunder, 
the rules of a national securities exchange 
or registered securities association of which 
such person is a member or a person associ- 
ated with a member, the rules of a registered 
clearing agency in which such person is a 
participant, or the rules of the Municipal 
Securities Rulemaking Board, it may in its 
discretion bring an action in the proper dis- 
trict court of the United States, the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the United States courts of any 
territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and upon a proper showing 
a permanent or temporary injunction or re- 
straining order shall be granted without 
bond. The Commission may transmit such 
evidence as may be available concerning such 
acts or practices as may constitute a viola- 
tion of any provision of this title or the rules 
or regulations thereunder to the Attorney 
General, who may in his discretion, institute 
the necessary criminal proceedings under 
this title. 

“(e) Upon application of the Commission 
the district courts of the United States, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, and the United States courts 
of any territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to issue writs of mandamus, in- 
junctions, and orders commanding (1) any 
person to comply with the provisions of this 
title, the rules, regulations, and orders there- 
under, the rules of a national securities ex- 
change or registered securities association of 
which such person is a member or person as- 
sociated with a member, the rules of a reg- 
istered clearing agency in which such per- 
son is a participant, the rules of the Mu- 
nicipal Securities Rulemaking Board, or any 
undertaking contained in a registration 
statement as provided in subsection (d) of 
section 15 of this title, (2) any national se- 
curities exchange or registered securities as- 
sociation to enforce compliance by its mem- 
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bers and persons associated with its mem- 
bers with the provisions of this title, the 
rules, regulations, and orders thereunder, 
and the rules of such exchange or associa- 
tion, or (3) any registered clearing agency 
to enforce compliance by its participants 
with the provisions of the rules of such 
clearing agency.”. 

(3) The section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, the Commission shall not bring 
any action pursuant to subsection (d) or (e) 
of this section against any person for viola- 
tion of, or to command compliance with, the 
rules of a self-regulatory organization unless 
it appears to the Commission that (1) such 
self-regulatory organization is unable or un- 
willing to take appropriate action against 
such person in the public interest and for 
the protection of investors, or (2) such ac- 
tion is otherwise necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors. 

“(g) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1407(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, or any other provision of law, no action 
for equitable relief instituted by the Com- 
mission pursuant to the securities laws shall 
be consolidated or coordinated with other 
actions not brought by the Commission, even 
though such other actions may involve com- 
mon questions of fact, unless such consoli- 
dation is consented to by the Commission. 
The term ‘securities laws' as used herein 
includes the Securities Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 
77 et seq.), the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 78a et seq.), the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 (15 
U.S.C. 79a et seq.), the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939 (15 U.S.C. 77aaa et seq.), the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-1 
et seq.), the Investment Advisers Act of 1940 
(15 U.S.C. 80b-1 et seq.), and the Securities 
Investor Protection Act of 1970 (15 U.S.C. 
T8aaa et seq.).”. 

Sec. 18. Section 23 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78w) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“RULES, REGULATIONS, AND ORDERS; ANNUAL 
REPORTS 

“Sec. 23. (a)(1) The Commission, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the other agencies enumerated 
in section 3(a) (34) of this title shall each 
have power to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary or appropriate to 
implement the provisions of this title for 
which they are responsible or for the execu- 
tion of the functions vested in them by this 
title, and may for such purposes classify per- 
sons, securities, transactions, statements, ap- 
plications, reports, and other matters within 
their respective jurisdictions, and prescribe 
greater, lesser, or different requirements for 
different classes thereof. No provision of this 
title imposing any liability shall apply to any 
act done or omitted in good faith in con- 
formity with a rule, regulation, or order of 
the Commission, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, other agency 
enumerated in section 3(a) (34) of this title, 
any self-regulatory organization, notwith- 
standing that such rule, regulation, or order 
may thereafter be amended or rescinded or 
determined by judicial or other authority to 
be invalid for any reason. 

“(2) The Commission, in making rules 
and regulations pursuant to any provision of 
this title, shall consider among other mat- 
ters the impact any such rule or regulation 
would. have on competition. ‘The Commission 

“shall no adopt any such rule or regulation 
which would impose a burden on competi- 
tion not necessary or appropriate in further- 
ance of the purposes of this title. The Com- 
mission shall include in the statement of 
basis and purpose incorporated in any rule 
or regulation adopted under this title, the 
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reasons for the Commission’s determination 
that any burden on competition imposed by 
such rule or regulation is necessary or ap- 
propriate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. 

“(3) The Commission, in making rules 
and regulations pursuant to any provision 
of this title, considering any application for 
registration in accordance with section 19 
(a) of this title, or reviewing any proposed 
rule change of a self-regulatory organization 
in accordance with section 19(b) of this 
title, keep in a public file and make available 
for copying all written statements filed with 
the Commission and all written communica- 
tions between the Commission and any per- 
son relating to the proposed rule, regulation, 
application, or proposed rule change; Pro- 
vided, however, That the Commission shall 
not be required to keep in a public file or 
make available for copying any such state- 
ment or communication which it may with- 
hold from the public in accordance with the 
provisions of section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(b)(1) The Commission, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and the other agencies enumerated in sec- 
tion 3(a) (34) of this title, shall each make 
an annual report to the Congress on its work 
for the preceding year, and shall include in 
each such report whatever information, data, 
and recommendation for further legislation 
it considers advisable with regard to matters 
within its respective jurisdiction under this 
title. 

“(2) The appropriate regulatory agency 
for a self-regulatory organization shall in- 
clude in its annual report to the Congress 
for each fiscal year, a summary of its over- 
sight activities under this title with respect 
to such self-regulatory organization, includ- 
ing a description of any examination con- 
ducted as part of such activities of any 
such organization, any material recommen- 
dation presented as part of such activities to 
such organization for changes in its orga- 
nization or rules, and any action by such 
organization in response to any such rec- 
ommendation. 

“(3) The appropriate regulatory agency 
for any class of municipal securities dealers 
shall include in its annual report to the Con- 
gress for each fiscal year a summary of its 
regulatory activities pursuant to this title 
with respect to such municipal securities 
dealers, including the nature of and reason 
for any sanction imposed pursuant to this 
title against any such municipal securities 
dealer. 

“(4) The Commission shall also include in 
its annual report to the Congress for each 
fiscal year— 

“(A) a summary of the Commission's over- 
sight activities with respect to self-regula- 
tory organizations for which it is not the 
appropriate regulatory agency, including a 
description of any examination of any such 
organization, any material recommendation 
presented to any such organization for 
changes in its organization or rules, and 
any action by any such organization in re- 
sponse to any such recommendation; 

“(B) a statement and analysis of the ex- 
penses and operations of each self-regula- 
tory organization in connection with the 
performance of its responsibilities under this 
title, for which purpose data pertaining to 
such expenses and operations shall be made 
available by such organization to the Com- 
mission at its request; 

“(C) beginning in 1975 and ending in 
1980, information, data, and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the development of a 
national system for the prompt and accurate 
clearance and settlement of securities trans- 
actions, including a summary of the regu- 
latory activities, operational capabilities, fi- 
nancial resources, and plans of self-regula- 
tory organizations and registered transfer 
agents with respect thereto; 
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“(D) beginning in 1975 and ending in 
1980, a description of the steps taken, and an 
evaluation of the progress made, toward the 
establishment of a national market system, 
and recommendations for further legislation 
it considers advisable with respect to such 
system; 

“(E) the steps the Commission has taken 
and the progress it has made toward ending 
the physical movement of the securities cer- 
tificate In connection with the settlement of 
securities transactions, and its recommenda- 
tions, if any, for legislation to eliminate the 
securities certificate; 

“(F) the number of requests for exemp- 
tions from provisions of this title received, 
the number granted, and the basis upon 
which any such exemption was granted; 

“(G) a summary of the Commission’s reg- 
ulatory activities with respect to municipal 
securities dealers for which it is not the 
appropriate regulatory agency, including the 
nature of, and reason for, any sanction im- 
posed in proceedings against such munici- 
pal securities dealers; 

“(H) beginning in 1975 and ending in 
1980, a description of the effect the absence 
of any schedule or fixed rates of commis- 
sions, allowances, discounts, or other fees to 
be charged by members for effecting trans- 
actions on a national securities exchange is 
having on the maintenance of fair and or- 
derly markets and the development of a na- 
tional market system for securities; 

“(I) a statement of the time elapsed be- 
tween the filing of reports pursuant to sec- 
tion 13(f) of this title and the public avail- 
ability of the information contained there- 
in, the costs involved in the Commission’s 
processing of such reports and tabulating 
such information, the manner in which the 
Commission uses such information, and the 
steps the Commission has taken and the 
progress it has made toward requiring such 
reports to be filed and such information 
to be made available to the public in ma- 
chine language; 

“(J) information concerning (i) the ef- 
fects its rules and regulations are having on 
the viability of small brokers and dealers; 
(ii) its attempts to reduce any unnecessary 
reporting burden on such brokers and deal- 
ers; and (lil) its efforts to help to assure the 
continued participation of small brokers and 
dealers in the United States securities 
markets; and 

“(K) a statement detailing its adminis- 
tration of the Freedom of Information Act, 
section 552 of title 5, United States Code, in- 
cluding a copy of the report filed pursuant 
to subsection (d) of such section. 

“(c) The Commission, by rule, shall pre- 
scribe the procedure applicable to every case 
pursuant to this title of adjudication (as de- 
fined in section 551 of title 5, United States 
Code) not required to be determined on the 
record after notice and opportunity for 
hearing. Such rules shall, as a minimum, 
provide that prompt notice shall be given 
of any adverse action or final disposition and 
that such notice and the enéry of any order 
shall be accompanied by a statement of writ- 
ten reasons.”. 

Sec. 19. Section 24 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78x) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“PUBLIC AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 


“Sec. 24. (a) For purposes of section 552 
of title 5, United States Code, the term ‘rec- 
ords includes all applications, statements, re- 
ports, contracts, correspondence, notices, and 
other documents filed with or otherwise ob- 
tained by the Commission pursuant to this 
title or otherwise. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any mem- 
ber, officer, or employee of the Commission 
to disclose to any person other than a mem- 
ber, officer, or employee of the Commission, 
or to use for personal benefit, any informa- 
tion contained in any application, statement, 
report, contract, correspondence, notice, or 
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other document filed with or otherwise ob- 
tained by the Commission (1) in contraven- 
tion of the rules and regulations of the Com- 
mission under section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code, or (2) in circumstances where 
the Commission has determined pursuant 
to such rules to accord confidential treat- 
ment to such information. Nothing in this 
subsection shall authorize the Commission 
to withhold information from the Congress.”’. 

Sec. 20. Section 25 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 US.C. 78y) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“COURT REVIEW OF ORDERS AND RULES 

“Sec. 25. (a)(1) A person aggrieved by a 
final order of the Commission entered pur- 
suant to this title may obtain review of the 
order in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the circuit in which he resides or has 
his principal place of business, or for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, by filing in 
such court, within sixty days after the entry 
of the order, a written petition requesting 
that the order be modified or set aside in 
whole or in part. 

“(2) A copy of the petition shall be trans- 
mitted forthwith by the clerk of the court 
to a member of the Commission or an officer 
designated by the Commission for that pur- 
pose. Thereupon the Commission shall file 
in the court the record on which the order 
complained of is entered, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code, 
and the Federal Rules of Appellate Procedure. 

“(3) On the filing of the petition, the court 
has jurisdiction, which becomes exclusive 
on the filing of the record, to affirm or modify 
and enforce or to set aside the order in whole 
or in part. 

“(4) The findings of the Commission as to 
the facts, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, are conclusive. 

“(5) If either party applies to the court for 
leave to adduce additional evidence and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
the additional evidence is material and that 
there was reasonable ground for failure to 
adduce it before the Commission, the court 
may remand the case to the Commission for 
further proceedings, in whatever manner and 
on whatever conditions the court considers 
appropriate. If the case is remanded to the 
Commission, it shall file in the court a sup- 
plemental record containing any new evi- 
dence, any further or modified findings, and 
any new order. 

“(b)(1) A person adversely affected by a 
rule of the Commission promulgated pursu- 
ant to section 6, 11, 11A, 15(c) (5) or (6), 
15A, 17, 17A, or 19 of this title may obtain 
review of this rule in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the circuit in which he re- 
sides or has his principal place of business 
or for the District of Columbia Circuit, by 
filing in such court, within sixty days after 
the promulgation of the rule, a written peti- 
tion requesting that the rule be set aside. 

“(2) A copy of the petition shall be trans- 
mitted forthwith by the clerk of the court 
to a member of the Commission or an officer 
designated for that purpose. Thereupon, the 
Commission shall file in the court the rule 
under review and any documents referred to 
therein, the Commission’s notice of proposed 
rulemaking and any documents referred to 
therein, all written submissions and the 
transcript of any oral presentations in the 
rulemaking, factual information not in- 
cluded in foregoing that was considered by 
the Commission in the promulgation of the 
rule or proffered by the Commission as per- 
tinent to the rule, the report of any advisory 
committee received or considered by the Com- 
mission in the rulemaking, and any other 
materials prescribed by the court. 

“(3) On the filing of the petiton, the court 
has jurisdiction, which becomes exclusive on 
the filing of the materials set forth in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, to affirm and 
enforce or to set aside the rule. 

“(4) The findings of the Commission as to 
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the facts identified by the Commission as 
the basis, in whole or in part, of the rule, if 
supported by substantial evidence, are con- 
clusive, The court shall affirm and enforce 
the rule unless the Commission’s action in 
promulgating the rule is found to be arbi- 
trary, capricious, an abuse of discretion, or 
otherwise not in accordance with law; con- 
trary to constitutional right, power, privi- 
lege, or immunity; in excess of statutory 
jurisdiction, authority, or limitations, or 
short of statutory right; or without observ- 
ance of procedure required by law. 

“(5) If proceedings have been instituted 
under this subsection in two or more courts 
of appeals with respect to the same rule, the 
Commission shali file the materials set forth 
in paragraph (2) of this subsection in that 
court in which a proceeding was first insti- 
tuted. The other courts shall thereupon 
transfer all such proceedings to the court in 
which the materials have been filed. For the 
convenience of the parties in the interest of 
justice that court may thereafter transfer 
all the proceedings to any other court of 
appeals. 

“(c)(1) No objection to an order or rule 
of the Commission, for which review is 
sought under this section, may be consid- 
ered by the court unless it was urged before 
the Commission or there was reasonabie 
ground for failure to do sọ. 

“(2) The filing of a petition under this 
section does not operate as a stay of the 
Commission's order or rule. Until the court’s 
jurisdiction becomes exclusive, the Commis- 
sion may stay its order or rule pending ju- 
dicial review if it finds that justice so re- 
quires. After the filing of a petition under 
this section, the court, on whatever condi- 
tions may be required and to the extent 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury, may 
issue all necessary and appropriate process 
to stay the order or rule or to preserve status 
or rights pending its review: but (not with- 
standing section 705 of title 5, United States 
Code) no such process may be issued by the 
court before the filing of the record or the 
materials set forth in subsection (b) (2) of 
this section unless: (A) the Commission has 
denied a stay or failed to grant requested re- 
lief, (B) a reasonable period has expired 
since the filing of an application for a stay 
without a decision by the Commission, or 
(C) there was reasonable ground for failure 
to apply to the Commission. 

“(3) When the same order or rule is the 
subject of one or more petitions for review 
filed under this section and an action for 
enforcement filed in a district court of the 
United States under section 21 (d) or (e) 
of this title, that court in which the petition 
or the action is first filed has jurisdiction 
with respect to the order or rule to the ex- 
clusion of any other court, and thereupon 
all such proceedings shall be transferred to 
that court; but, for the convenience of the 
parties in the interest of justice, that court 
may thereafter transfer all the proceedings 
to any other court of appeals or district court 
of the United States, whether or not a peti- 
tion for review or an action for enforcement 
was originally filed in the transferee court. 
The scope of review by a district court under 
section 21 (d) or (e) of this title is in all 
cases the same as by a court of appeals under 
this section. 

“(d) (1) For purposes of the preceding sub- 
sections of this section, the term ‘Commis- 
sion’ includes the agencies enumerated in 
section 3(a) (34) of this title insofar as such 
agencies are acting pursuant to this title. 

“(2) For purposes of subsection (a) (4) of 
this section and section 706 of title 5, United 
States Code, an order of the Commission 
pursuant to section 19(a) of this title deny- 
ing registration to a clearing agency for 
which the Commission is not the appro- 
priate regulatory agency or pursuant to sec- 
tion 19(b) of this title disapproving a pro- 
posed rule change by such a clearing agency 
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shall be deemed to be an order of the appro- 
priate regulatory agency for such clearing 
agency insofar as such order was entered by 
reason of a determination by such appropri- 
ate regulatory agency pursuant to section 
19(a) (2) (C) or 19(b) (4) (c) of this title that 
such registration or proposed rule change 
would be inconsistent with the safeguarding 
of securities or funds.”. 

Sec. 21. Section 28 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78bb) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to modify existing law with regard 
to the binding effect (1) on any member of 
or participant in any self-regulatory organi- 
zation of any action taken by the authorities 
of such organization to settle disputes be- 
tween its members or participants, or (2) on 
any municipal securities dealer or municipal 
securities broker of any action taken pursu- 
ant to a procedure established by the Mu- 
nicipal Securities Rulemaking Board to settle 
disputes between municipal securities dealers 
and municipal securities brokers, or (3) of 
any action described in paragraph (1) or (2) 
on any person who has agreed to be bound 
thereby.”. 

(2) The section is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(c) The stay, setting aside, or modifica- 
tion pursuant to section 19(e) of this title of 
any disciplinary sanction imposed by a self- 
regulatory organization or a member thereof, 
person associated with a member, or partici- 
pant therein, shall not affect the validity or 
force of any action taken as a result of such 
sanction by the self-regulatory organization 
prior to such stay, setting aside, or modifica- 
tion: Provided, That such action is not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title or 
the rules or regulations thereunder. The 
rights of any person acting in good faith 
which arise out of any such action shall not 
be affected in any way by such stay, setting 
aside, or modification. 

“(d) No State or political subdivision 
thereof shall impose any tax on any change 
in beneficial or record ownership of securi- 
ties effected through the facilities of a reg- 
istered clearing agency or registered transfer 
agent or any nominee thereof or custodian 
therefor or upon the delivery or transfer of 
securities to or through or receipt from such 
agency or agent or any nominee thereof or 
custodian therefor, unless such change in 
beneficial or record ownership or such trans- 
fer or delivery or receipt would otherwise be 
taxable by such State or political subdivision 
if the facilities of such registered clearing 
agency, registered transfer agent, or any 
nominee thereof or custodian therefor were 
not physically located in the taxing State or 
political subdivision. No State or political 
subdivision thereof shall impose any tax on 
securities which are deposited in or retained 
by a registered clearing agency, registered 
transfer agent, or any nominee thereof or 
custodian therefor, unless such securities 
would otherwise be taxable by such State or 
political subdivision if the facilities of such 
registered clearing agency, registered trans- 
fer agent, or any nominee thereof or custo- 
dian therefor were not physically located in 
the taxing State or political subdivision. 

““(e) (1) No person using the mails, or any 
means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce, in the exercise of investment discre- 
tion with respect to an account shall be 
deemed to have acted unlawfully or to have 
breached a fiduciary duty under State or 
Federal law unless expressly provided to the 
contrary by a law enacted by the Congress 
or any State subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of the Securities Acts Amendments in 
1975 solely by reason of his having caused 
the account to pay a member of an exchange, 
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broker, or dealer an amount of commission 
for effecting a securities transaction in ex- 
cess of the amount of commission another 
member of an exchange, broker, or dealer 
would have charged for effecting that trans- 
action, if such person determined in good 
faith that such amount of commission was 
reasonable in relation to the value of the 
brokerage and research services provided by 
such member, broker, or dealer, viewed in 
terms of either that particular transaction 
or his overall responsibilities with respect 
to the accounts as to which he exercises 
investment discretion. This subsection is ex- 
clusive and plenary insofar as conduct is 
covered by the foregoing, unless otherwise 
expressly provided by contract: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to impair or limit the 
power of the Commission under any other 
provision of this title or otherwise. 

“(2) A person exercising investment dis- 
cretion with respect to an account shall 
make such disclosure of his policies and 
practices with respect to commissions that 
will be paid for effecting securities transac- 
tions, at such times and in such manner, as 
the appropriate regulatory agency, by rule, 
may prescribe as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection a 
person provides brokerage and research serv- 
ices insofar as he— 

“(A) furnishes advice, either directly or 
through publications or writings, as to the 
value of securities, the advisability of invest- 
ing in, purchasing, or selling securities, and 
the availability of securities or purchases or 
sellers of securities; 

“(B) furnishes analyses and reports con- 
cerning issues, industries, securities, eco- 
nomic factors and trends, portfolio strategy, 
and the performance of accounts; or 

“(C) effects securities transactions and 
performs functions incidental thereto (such 
as clearance, settlement, and custody) or 
required in connection therewith by rules of 
the Commission or a self-regulatory orga- 
nization of which such person is a member 
or person associated with a member or in 
which such person is a participant.”. 

Sec. 22. Section 31 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. T78ee) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“TRANSACTION FEES 


“Sec. 31, Every national securities ex- 
change shall pay to the Commission on or 
before March 15 of each calendar year a fee 
in an amount equal to one three-hundredths 
of 1 per centum of the aggregate dollar 
amount of the sales of securities (other than 
bonds, debentures, and other evidences of 
indebtedness) transacted on such national 
securities exchange during each preceding 
calendar year to which this section applies. 
Every registered broker and dealer shall pay 
to the Commission on or before March 15 
of each calendar year a fee in an amount 
equal to one three-hundredths of 1 per cen- 
tum of the aggregate dollar amount of the 
sales of securities registered on a national 
securities exchange (other than bonds, de- 
bentures, and other evidences of indebted- 
ness) transacted by such broker or dealer 
otherwise than on such an exchange during 
each preceding calendar year: Provided, 
however, That no payment shall be required 
for any calendar year in which such payment 
would be less than one hundred dollars. The 
Commission, by rule, may exempt any sale 
of securities or any class of sales of securities 
from any fee imposed by this section, if the 
Commission finds that such exemption is 
consistent with the public interest, the equal 
regulation of markets and brokers and deal- 
ers, and the development of a national mar- 
ket system.”. 

Sec. 23. Section 32 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78ff) is amend- 
ed as follows: 
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(1) Subsection (a) thereof is amended by 
inserting after the phrase “section 15 of this 
title” the following: “or by any self-regula- 
tory organization in connection with an 
application for membership or participation 
therein or to become associated with a mem- 
ber thereof,”. 

(2) Subsection (c) thereof is deleted. 

Sec. 24. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 78a et seq.), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 35. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the functions, 
powers, and duties of the Commission not 
to exceed $51,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976 and not to exceed 
$55,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1977. For fiscal years succeeding the 
1977 fiscal year, there may be appropriated 
such sums as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law.”. 

Sec. 25. The Act entitled “An Act to au- 
thorize the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to delegate certain functions”, 
approved August 20, 1962 (15 U.S.C. 
78d—1(b)), is amended as follows: 

(1) The last sentence of subsection (a) 
of the first section thereof is amended by 
striking the phrase “any rule, regulation, or 
order pursuant to section 19(b)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “any rule pursuant to 
section 19(c)”. 

(2) Subsection (b) of the first section 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) With respect to the delegation of any 
of its functions, as provided in subsection 
(a) of this section, the Commission shall 
retain a discretionary right to receive the 
action of any such division of the Commis- 
sion, individual Commissioner, hearing ex- 
aminer, employee, or employee board, upon 
its own initiative or upon petition of a 
party to or intervenor in such action, within 
such time and in such manner as the Com- 
mission, by rule, shall prescribe: Provided, 
however, That the vote of one member of 
the Commission shall be sufficient to bring 
any such action before the Commission for 
review: And provided further, That a per- 
son or party shall be entitled to review by 
the Commission if he or it is adversely af- 
fected by action at a delegated level which 
(1) denies any request for action pursuant 
to section 8(a) or section 8(c) of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 or the first sentence of sec- 
tion 12(d) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934; (2) suspends trading in a security 
pursuant to section 12(k) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934; or (3) is pursuant 
to any provision of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 in 4 case of adjudication, as de- 
fined in section 551 of title 5, United States 
Code, not required by that Act to be deter- 
mined on the record after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing (except to the extent 
there is involved a matter described in sec- 
tion 554(a) (1) through (6) of title 5, United 
States Code).”. 

Sec. 26. Section 9(c) of the Securities In- 
vestor Protection Act of 1970 (15 U.S.C. 78 
iii(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) INspEcTIONS.—The self-regulatory 
organization of which a member of SIPC is 
a member shall inspect or examine such 
member for compliance with applicable fi- 
nancial responsibility rules, except that if 
a member of SIPC is a member of more than 
one self-regulatory organization, the Com- 
mission, pursuant to section 17(d) of the 
1934 Act, shall designate one of such self- 
regulatory organizations as responsible for 
the the examination of such member for 
compliance with applicable financial respon- 
sibility rules.”. 

Sec. 27. (a) Section 24 of the Securities Act 
of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77x) is amended by chang- 
ing the figure “5,000” to “10,000”. 

(b) Section 32(a) of the Securities Ex- 
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change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78ff(a)) is 
amended by changing the phrase “or im- 
prisoned not more than two years” to read 
“or imprisoned not more than five years”, 

(c) Section 29 of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 79z-3) 
is amended by changing the phrase “or im- 
prisoned not more than two years” to read 
“or imprisoned not more than five years”. 

(d) Section $25 of the Trust Indenture Act 
ef 1939 (15 U.S.C. 77yyy) is amended by 
changing the figure “$5,000” to “$10,000”. 

(e) Section 49 of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-48) is amended 
by changing the phrase “or imprisoned not 
more than two years” to read “or imprisoned 
not more than five years”. 

(f) Section 217 of the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b—17) is amended by 
changing the phrase “imprisoned for not 
more than two years” to read “imprisoned for 
not more than five years”. 

Sec. 28. The Investment Company Act of 
1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-15) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Section 15 thereof is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) (1) An investment adviser, or a corpo- 
rate trustee performing the functions of an 
investment adviser, of a registered invest- 
ment company or an affiliated person of such 
investment adviser or corporate trustee may 
receive any amount or benefit in connection 
with a sale of securities of, or a sale of any 
other interest in, such investment adviser or 
corporate trustee which results in an assign- 
ment of an investment advisory contract 
with such company or the change in control 
of or identity of such corporate trustee, if— 

“(A) for a period of three years after the 
time of such action, at least 75 per centum of 
the members of the board of directors of such 
registered company cr such corporate trustee 
(or successor thereto, by reorganization or 
otherwise) are not (i) interested persons 
of the investment adviser of such company or 
such corporate trustee, or (ii) interested 
persons of the predecessor investment ad- 
viser or such corporate trustee; and _ 

“(B) there is not imposed an unfair bur- 
den on such company as a result of such 
transaction or any express or implied terms, 
conditions, or understandings applicable 
thereto. 

“(2)(A) For the purpose of paragraph 
(1) (A) of this subsection, interested persons 
of a corporate trustee shall be determined in 
accordance with section 2(a)(19)(B): Pro- 
vided, That no person shall be deemed to be 
an interested person of a corporate trustee 
solely by reason of (i) his being a member 
of its board of directors or advisory board 
or (ii) his membership in the immediate 
family of any person specified in clause (i) 
of this subparagraph. 

“(B) For the purpose of paragraph (1) (B) 
of this subsection, an unfair burden on a 
registered investment company includes any 
arrangement, during the two-year period 
after the date on which any such transaction 
occurs, whereby the investment adviser or 
corporate trustee or predecessor or successor 
investment at advisers or corporate trustee 
or any interested person of any such adviser 
or any such corporate trustee receives or is 
entitled to receive any compensation directly 
or indirectly (i) from any person in connec- 
tion with the purchase or sale of securities 
or other property to, from, or on behalf of 
such company, other than bona fide ordinary 
compensation as principal underwriter for 
such company, or (ii) from such company or 
its security holders for other than bona fide 
investment advisory or other services. 

“(3) H— 

“(A) an assignment of an investment ad- 
visory contract with a registered investment 
company results in a successor investment 
adviser to such company, or if there is a 
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change in control of or identity of a corporate 
trustee of a registered investment company, 
and such adviser or trustee is then an invest- 
ment adviser or corporate trustee with re- 
spect to other assets substantially greater in 
amount than the amount of assets of such 
company, or 

“(B) as a result of a merger of, or a sale 
of substantially all the assets by, a registered 
investment company with or to another reg- 
istered investment company with assets sub- 
stantially greater in amount, a transaction 
occurs which would be subject to paragraph 
(1) (A) of this subsection. 
such discrepancy in size of assets shall be 
considered by the Commission in determin- 
ing whether or to what extent an applica- 
tion under section 6(c) for exemption from 
the provisions of paragraph (1)(A) should 
be granted. 

“(4) Paragraph (1)(A) of this subsection 
shall not apply to a transaction in which a 
controlling block of outstanding voting se- 
curities of an investment adviser to a regis- 
tered investment company or of a corporate 
trustee performing the functions of an in- 
vestment adviser to a registered investment 
company is— 

“(A) distributed to the public and in 
which there is, in fact, no change in the 
identity of the persons who control such 
investment adviser or corporate trustee, or 

“(B) transferred to the investment adviser 
or the corporate trustee, or an affiliated per- 
son or persons of such investment adviser or 
corporate trustee, or is transferred from the 
investment adviser or corporate trustee to an 
affiliated person or persons of the investment 
adviser or corporate trustee: Provided, That 
(i) each transferee (other than such adviser 
or trustee) is a natural person and (ii) the 
transferees (other than such adviser or trus- 
tee) owned in the aggregate more than 25 
per centum of such voting securities for a 
period of at least six months prior to such 
transfer.”. 

(2) Section 15(c) thereof is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence as 
follows: “It shall be unlawful for the direc- 
tors of a registered investment company, in 
connection with their evaluation of the terms 
of any contract whereby a person undertakes 
regularly to serve or act as investment adviser 
of any contract whereby a person undertakes 
purchase price or other consideration any 
person may have paid in connection with a 
transaction of the type referred to in para- 
graph (1), (3), or (4) of subsection (f).”. 

(3) Section 16 thereof is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection (b) 
by striking out “The provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The foregoing provisions of 
this section”; 

(B) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c), striking out “this subsection 
(b)” therein, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this subsection (c)"’; and 

(C) by adding after subsection (a) thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) Any vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors of a registered investment company 
which occurs in connection with compliance 
with section 15(f) (1) (A) and which must be 
filled by a person who is not an interested 
person of either party to a transaction sub- 
ject to section 15(f)(1)(A) shall be filled 
only by a person (1) who has been selected 
and proposed for election by a majority of 
the directors of such company who are not 
such interested persons, and (2) who has 
been elected by the holders of the outstand- 
ing voting securities of such company, ex- 
cept that in the case of the death, disqual- 
ification, or bona fide resignation of a direc- 
tor selected and elected pursuant to clauses 
(1) and (2) of this subsection (b), the va- 
cancy created thereby may be filled as pro- 
vided in subsection (a).”. 
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(4) Section 13(b), 15(d), 18(i), and 32(a) 
thereof are amended by striking out the 
phrases “subsection (b) of section 16” and 
“section 16(b)” wherever they occur and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 16(c)”. 

(5) Section 10(e) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) If by reason of the death, disqualifica- 
tion, or bona fide resignation of any director 
or directors, the requirements of the fore- 
going provisions of this section or of section 
15(f) (1) in respect of directors shall not be 
met by a registered investment company, the 
operation of such provision shall be sus- 
pended as to such registered company— 

“(1) for a period of thirty days if the 
vacancy or vacancies may be filled by action 
of the board of directors; 

“(2) for a period of sixty days If a vote of 
stockholders is required to fill the vacancy 
or vacancies; or 

“(3) for such longer period as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe, by rules and regulations 
upon its own motion or by order upon 
application, as not inconsistent with the 
protection of investors.” 

(6) Section 9 thereof is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) For the purposes of subsections (a) 
through (c) of this section, the term ‘invest- 
ment adviser’ includes a corporate or other 
trustee performing the functions of an in- 
vestment adviser.”. 

(7) Section 36 thereof is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) For the purposes of subsections (a) 
through (c) of this section, the term ‘invest- 
ment adviser’ includes a corporate or other 
trustee performing the functions of an in- 
vestment adviser.”. 

Sec. 29. The Investment Advisers Act of 
1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b) is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (c) of section 203 thereof 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) An investment adviser, or any per- 
son who presently contemplates becoming an 
investment adviser, may be registered by 
filing with the Commission an application for 
registration in such form and containing 
such of the following Information and docu- 
ments as the Commission, by rule, may pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of 
investors: 

“(A) the name and form of organization 
under which the investment adviser engages 
or intends to engage in business; the name 
of the State or other sovereign power under 
which such investment adviser is organized; 
the location of his or its principal business 
office and branch offices, if any; the names 
and addresses of his or its partners, officers, 
directors, and persons performing similar 
functions or, if such an investment adviser 
be an individual, of such individual; and the 
number of his or its employees; 

“{B) the education, the business affilia- 
tions for the past ten years, and the present 
business affiliations of such investment ad- 
viser and of his or its partners, officers, di- 
rectors, and persons performing similar 
functions and of any controlling person 
thereof; 

“(C) the nature of the business of such 
investment adviser, including the manner of 
giving advice and rendering analyses or 
reports; 

“(D) a balance sheet certified by an inde- 
pendent public accountant and other finan- 
cial statements (which shall, as the Com- 
mission specifies, be certified); 

“(E) the nature and scope of the author- 
ity of such investment adviser with respect 
to clients’ funds and accounts; 

“(F) the basis or bases upon which such 
investment adviser is compensated; 

“(G) whether such investment adviser, or 
any person associated with such investment 
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adviser, is subject to any disqualification 
which would be a basis for denial, suspen- 
sion, or revocation of registration of such 
investment adviser under the provisions of 
subsection (c) of this section; and 

“(H) a statement as to whether the prin- 
cipal business of such investment adviser 
consists or is to consist of acting as invest- 
ment adviser and a statement as to whether 
a substantial part of the business of such 
investment adviser, consists or is to consist 
of rendering investment supervisory services. 

“(2) Within forty-five days of the date of 
the filing of such epplication (or within 
such longer period as to which the applicant 
consents) the Commission shall— 

“(A) by order grant such registration; or 

“(B) institute proceedings to determine 

whether registration should be denied. Such 
proceedings shall include notice of the 
grounds for denial under consideration and 
opportunity for hearing and shall be con- 
cluded within one hundred twenty days of 
the date of the filing of the application for 
registration. At the conclusion of such pro- 
ceedings the Commission, by order, shall 
grant or deny such registration. The Com- 
mission may extend the time for conclusion 
of such proceedings for up to ninety days 
if it finds good cause for such extension and 
publishes its reasons for so finding or for 
such longer period as to which the applicant 
consents. 
The Commission shall grant such registra- 
tion if the Commission finds that the re- 
quirements of this section are satisfied. The 
Commission shall deny such registration if it 
does not make such a finding or if it finds 
that if the applicant were so registered, its 
registration would be subject to suspension 
or revocation under subsection (e) of this 
section.”. 

(2) Subsection (e) of section 203 thereof, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The Commission, by order, shall cen- 
sure, place limitations on the activities, func- 
tions, or operations of, suspend for a period 
not exceeding twelve months, or revoke the 
registration of any investment adviser if it 
finds, on the record after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that such censure, placing 
of limitations, suspension, or revocation is in 
the public interest and that such investment 
adviser, or any person associated with such 
investment adviser, whether prior to or sub- 
sequent to becoming so associated— 

“(1) has willfully made or caused to be 
made in any application for registration or 
report required to be filed with the Com- 
mission under this title, or in any proceed- 
ing before the Commission with respect to 
registration, any statement which was at the 
time and in the light of the circumstances 
under which it was made false or misleading 
with respect to any material fact, or has 
omitted to state In any such application or 
report any material fact which is required to 
be stated therein. 

“(2) has been convicted within ten years 
preceding the filing of any application for 
registration or at any time thereafter of any 
felony or misdemeanor which the Commission 
finds— 

“(A) involves the purchase or sale of any 
security, the taking of a false oath, the mak- 
ing of a false report, bribery, perjury, bur- 
glary, or conspiracy to commit any such 
offense; 

“(B) arises out of the conduct of the 
business of a broker, dealer, municipal se- 
curities dealer, investment adviser, bank, in- 
surance company, or fiduciary; 

“(C) involves the larceny, theft, robbery, 
extortion, forgery, counterfeiting, fraudulent 
concealment, embezzlement, fraudulent con- 
version, or misappropriation of funds or 
securities; or 
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“(D) involves the violation of section 152, 
1341, 1342, or 1343 or chapter 25 or 47 of title 
18, United States Code. 

“(3) is permanently or temporarily en- 
joined by order, judgment, or decree of any 
court of competent jurisdiction from acting 
as an investment adviser, underwriter, broker, 
dealer, or municipal securities dealer, or as 
an affiliated person or employee of any In- 
yestment company, bank, or insurance com- 
pany, or from engaging in or continuing any 
conduct or practice in connection with any 
such activity, or in connection with the pur- 
chase or sale of any security. 

“(4) has willfully violated any provision of 
the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, this title, or the rules or 
regulations under any such statutes or any 
rule of the Municipal Securities Rulemaking 
Board, or is uneble to comply with any such 
provision. 

“(5) has willfully aided, abeted, counseled, 
commanded, induced, or procured the viola- 
tion by any other person of any provision of 
the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, this title, the rules or reg- 
ulations under any of such statutes, or the 
rules of the Municipal Securities Rulemaking 
Board, or has failed reasonably to supervise, 
with a view to preventing violations of the 
provisions of such statutes, rules, and reg- 
ulations, another person who commits such 
a violation, if such other person is subject 
to his supervision. For the purposes of this 
paragraph (5) no person shall be deemed to 
have failed reasonably to supervise any per- 
son, if— 

“(A) there have been established proce- 
dures, and a system for applying such proce- 
dures, which would reasonably be expected 
to prevent and detect, insofar as practicable, 
any such violation by such other person, and 

“(B) such person has reasonably dis- 
charged the duties and obligations incum- 
bent upon him by reason of such procedures 
and system without reasonable cause to be- 
Heve that such procedures and system were 
not being complied with. 

“(6) is subject to an order of the Com- 
mission entered pursuant to subsection (f) 
of this section barring or suspending the 
right of such person to be associated with 
an investment adviser which order is in effect 
with respect to such person.”. 

(3) Subsection (f) of section 203 thereof 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The Commission, by order, shall cen- 
sure or place limitations on the activities 
of any person associated or seeking to be- 
come associated with an investment adviser, 
or suspend for a period not exceeding twelve 
months or bar any such person from being 
associated with an investment adviser, if 
the Commission finds, on the record after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that such 
censure, placing of limitations, suspension, 
or bar is in the public interest and that such 
person has committed or omitted any act 
or omission enumerated in paragraph (1), 
(4), or (5) of subsection (e) of this section 
or has been convicted of any offense specified 
in“ paragraph (2) of said subsection (e) 
within ten years of the commencement of 
the proceedings under this subsection, or is 
enjoined from any action, conduct, or prac- 
tice specified in paragraph (3) of said sub- 
section (e). It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son as to whom such an order suspending or 
barring him from being associated with an 
investment adviser is in effect willfully to 
become, or to be, associated with an in- 
vestment adviser without the consent of the 
Commission, and it shall be unlawful for 
any investment adviser to permit such a 
person to become, or remsin, a person as- 
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sociated with him without the consent of the 
Commission, if such investment. adviser 
knew, or in the exercise of reasonable care, 
should have known, of such order.”. 

(4) Section 203 thereof is further amended 
by striking out subsection (g) thereof and 
redesignating subsections (h) and (i) thereof 
as subsections (g) and (h), respectively. 

(5) Section 204 thereof is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 204. Every investment adviser who 
makes use of the mails or of any means or 
instrumentality of interstate commerce in 
connection with his or its business as an in- 
vestment adviser (other than one specifically 
exempted from registration pursuant. to sec- 
tion 203(b) of this title), shall make and 
keep for prescribed periods such records (as 
defined in section 3(a) (37) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934), furnish such copies 
thereof, and make and disseminate such 
reports as the Commission, by rule, may 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors. All records (as so defined) of such 
investment advisers are subject at any time, 
or from time to time, to such reasonable 
periodic, special, or other examinations by 
representatives of the Commission as the 
Commission deems necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection 
of investors.”’. 

Sec. 30. Section 4 of the Securities Act of 
1933 (15 U.S.C. 77(d)) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5)(A) Transactions Involving offers or 
sales of one or more promissory notes di- 
rectly secured by a first lien on a single 
parcel of real estate upon which is located 
a dwelling or other residential or commer- 
cial structure, and participation interests in 
such notes— 

“(1) when such securities are originated by 
a savings and loan association, savings bank, 
commercial bank, or similar banking institu- 
tion which is supervised and examined by & 
Federal or State authority, and are offered 
and sold subject to the following conditions: 

“(a) the minimum aggregate sales price per 
purchaser shall not be less than $250,000; 

“(b) the purchaser shall pay cash either 
at the time of the sale or within sixty days 
thereof; and 

“(c) each purchaser shall buy for his own 
account only; or 

“(4i) where such securities are originated 
by a mortgagee approved by ths Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development pursuant 
to sections 203 and 211 of the National Hous- 
ing Act and are offered or.sold subject to the 
three conditions specified in subparagraph 
(A) (i) to any institution described in such 
subparagraph or to any insurance company 
subject to the supervision of the insurance 
commissioner, or any agency or officer per- 
forming like function, of any State or terri- 
tory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia, or the Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, or the Government National 
Mortgage Association. 

“(B) Transactions between any of the en- 
tities described in subparagraph (A)(i) or 
(A) (il) hereof involving non-assignable con- 
tracts to buy or sell the foregoing securities 
which are to be completed within two years, 
where the seller of the foregoing securities 
pursuant to any such contract is one of the 
parties described in subparagraph (A) (i) or 
(A) (1) who may originate such securities 
and the purchaser of such securities pursuant 
to any such contract is any institution de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) (1) or any insur- 
ance company described in subparagraph 
(A) Gi), the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation, Federal National Mortgage 
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Association, or the Government National 
Mortgage Association and where the fore- 
going securities are subject to the three con- 
ditions for sale set forth in subparagraphs 
(A) (1) (a) through (c). 

“(C) The exemption provided by sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) hereof shall not 
apply to resales of the securities acquired 
pursuant thereto, unless each of the condi- 
tions for sale contained in subparagraphs 
(A) (1) (a) through (c) are satisfied.”’. 

Sec. 31. (a) This Act shal! become effec- 
tive on the date of its enactment except as 
hereinafter provided. The amendments made 
by this Act to sections 3({a)(12), 6(a) 
through (d), 1IA(b), 15(a), 15A, 15B(a), 
17A (b) and (c), and 19(g) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 shall become effective 
one hundred eighty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, and the amendments 
made by this Act to section 3! of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 shall 
become effective on January 1, 1976. 
Neither the provisions of section 3(a) 
(3), 6(b) (2), or G(c)(1) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (as amended by this 
Act) nor any rule or regulation thereunder 
shall apply so as to deprive any person of 
membership in any national securities ex- 
change (or its successor) of which such 
person was, on the date of enactment of this 
Act, a member or a member firm as defined 
in the constitution of such exchange, or so 
as to deny membership in any such exchange 
(or its successor) to any natural person who 
is or becomes associated with such member 
or member firm. 

(b) If it appears to the Commission at any 
time within one year of the effective date 
of any amendment made by this Act to the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, that the 
organization or rules of any national securi- 
ties exchange or registered securities associa- 
tion registered with the Commission on the 
date of enactment of this Act do not comply 
with such Act as amended, the Commission 
shall so notify such exchange or association 
in writing, specifying the respects in which 
the exchange or associations is not in com- 
pliance with such Act. On and after the one 
hundred eightieth day following the date of 
receipt of such notice by a national securi- 
ties exchange or registered securities associa- 
tion, the Commission, without regard to the 
provisions of section 19(h) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended by this 
Act, is authorized by order, to suspend the 
registration of any such exchange or associa- 
tion or impose limitations on the activities, 
functions, and operations of any such ex- 
change or association, if the Commission 
finds, after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, that the organization or rules of such 
exchange or association do not compiy with 
such Act. Any such suspension or limitation 
shall continue in effect until the Commission, 
by order, declares that such exchange or as- 
sociation is in compliance with such require- 
ments. 

And the House agree to the same 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
titie of the Senate bill and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In leu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of the House to 
the title of the Senate bill, insert the 
following: “An Act to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to remove barriers to 
competition, to foster the development of a 
national securities market system and a na- 
tional clearance and settlement system, to 
make uniform the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s authority over self-regulatory 
oragnizations, to provide for the regulation 
of brokers, dealers and banks trading in 
municipal securities, to facilitate the collec- 
tion and public dissemination of information 
concerning the holdings of and transactions 
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in securities by institutional investment 
managers, and for other purposes.” 
And the House agrees to the same. 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
W. S. (BL) Stuckey, Jr. 
Bos ECKHARDT, 
JAMES T. BROYHILL, 
JOHN Y. MCCOLLISTER, 
Managers on the Partoj the House. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 
JOHN TOWER, 
Eowarp W. BROOKE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 


COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 249) 
to amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing joint statement to the House and 
the Senate in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the managers and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The House amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the Senate bill after 
the enacting clause and inserted a substitute 
text. 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
differences between the Senate bill, the House 
amendment, and the substitute agreed to in 
conference are noted below, except for cleri- 
cal corrections, conforming changes made 
necessary by agreements reached by the con- 
ferees, and minor drafting and clarifying 
changes. 
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4. Financial statements of brokers and 
dealers. 

Regulation of Trading by Members of a 
National Securities Exchange. 

Disclosure by Institutional Investors. 

Miscellaneous. 

i. Uniform criminal penalties under the 
Federal securities laws. 

2. Registration provisions of the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940. 

3. Annual reports. 

4. Transaction fees. 

5. Capital Payments. 

6. Regulation of lending of customer's se- 
curities. 

7. Exemptions from the Securities Act of 
1933, 

8. Study of securities activities of persons 
who are not brokers or dealers. 

9. SEC budget authorizations. 

10. Conformity with the Exchange Act. 

11. Arbitration proceedings. 


INTRODUCTION 


The securities markets of the United States 
are an important national asset. Under the 
system of Federal regulation established in 
the 1930s, these markets have flourished. 
They have provided a means for millions of 
Americans to share in the profits of our 
free enterprise system and have facilitated 
the raising of capital by new and growing 
businesses. 

Growth and sucess, however, have brought 
problems in the wake. Unfortunately, the 
statutory and regulatory structure has not 
kept up with economic and technological 
changes or with shifts in public investment 
patterns. The results have been operational 
breakdowns and economic distortions which 
have impaired public confidence in the se- 
ecurities markets and have at times posed 
threats to the viabilty of our entire equity 
investment system. 

Against this background, four years ago 
the Congress began the most searching re- 
examination of the competitive, statutory, 
and economic issues facing the securities 
markets, the securities industry, and, of 
course, public investors, since the 1930's. 
This legislation is the culmination of that 
effort. As such, it is designed to remedy past 
problems and regulatory and self-regulatory 
deficiencies. It is perhaps more important, in 
the conferee’s view, that this legislation in- 
sure invyestors—both in this country and 
abroad—that our securities markets will re- 
main vigorous and efficient in the years 
ahead. 

The securities markets of the United 
States are indispensable to the growth and 
health of this country’s and the world’s 
economy. In order to. raise the enormous 
sums of investment capital that will be 
needed in the years ahead and to assure that 
that capital is properly allocated among com- 
peting uses, these markets must continue 
to operate fairly and efficiently. The increas- 
ing tempo and magnitude of the changes 
that are occurring in our domestic and in- 
ternational economy make it clear that the 
securities markets are due to be tested as 
never before. Unless these markets adapt 
and respond to the demands placed upon 
them, there is a danger that America will 
lose ground as an international financial cen- 
ter and that the economic, financial and 
commercial interests of the Nation will 
suffer, 

The rapid attainment of a national market 
system as envisaged by this bill Is important, 
therefore, not simply to provide greater in- 
vestor protection and bolster sagging inves- 
tor confidence but also to assure that the 
country maintains a strong, effective and ef- 
ficient capital raising and capital allocating 
system in the years ahead. 

The basic goals of the Exchange Act re- 
main salutatory and unchallenged: To pro- 
vide fair and honest mechanisms for the pric- 
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ing of securities, to assure that dealing in 
securities is falir and without undue prefer- 
ences or advantages among investors, to en- 
sure that securities can be purchased and 
sold at economically efficient transaction 
costs, and to provide, to the maximum de- 
gree practicable, markets that are open and 
orderly. This bill is an important step in 
assuring that the securities markets and the 
regulation of the securities industry remain 
strong and capable of fostering these funda- 
mental goals under changing economic and 
technological conditions. 

A NATIONAL MARKET SYSTEM FOR SECURITIES 


1, Objectives of a national market system 
and SEC authority 

After setting forth Congressional findings 
concerning the importance of establishing a 
national market system for trading qualified 
securities, both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment required the Commission 
to take affirmative action toward the crea- 
tion of such a system, 

The House amendment directed the Com- 
mission to establish a national market sys- 
tem for transactions in securities and, fur- 
ther, prescribed the basic elements of the 
system. These elements included a trans- 
actional reporting system, a composite quo- 
tation system, and a system of rules and 
reguiations designed to provide fair compe- 
tition between competitors within the sys- 
tem. 

The Senate bill did not direct the Com- 
Mission to create the national market sys- 
tem. Instead, it directed the Commission to 
facilitate the establishment of the system in 
accordance with enumerated Congressional 
findings and objectives. The Senate bill 
relied on an approach designed to provide 
maximum flexibility to the Commission and 
the securities industry in giving specific 
content to the general concept of the na- 
tional market system. 

The conference substitute adopts with 
minor revisions, the provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill. It is the intent of the conferees 
that the national market system evolve 
through the interplay of competitive forces 
as unnecessary regulatory restrictions are 
removed. The conferees expect, however, in 
those situations where competition may not 
be sufficient, such as the creation of a com- 
posite quotation system or a consolidated 
transactional reporting system, the Commis- 
sion will use the powers granted to it in this 
bill to act promptly and effectively to in- 
sure that the essential mechanisms of an 
integrated secondary trading system are put 
into place as rapidly as possible. 

The House amendment directed the SEC 
to prescribe rules providing for the fair and 
reasonable allocation of the costs associated 
with the development and operation of a 
national market system. The Senate bill con- 
tained no comparable provision. The House 
receded to the Senate, since it was generally 
felt by the conferees that the provisions of 
the conference substitute providing for the 
equitable allocation of dues, fees, and other 
charges levied by self-regulatory organiza- 
tions would adequately resolve this matter. 

The Senate bill specifically referred to 
the possibility of subsystems within the na- 
tional market system. The conferees deter- 
mined that such reference is desirable. Al- 
though the studies and hearings on which 
the bills are based were concerned almost ex- 
clusively with common stocks, it is the in- 
tention of both Houses that all securities 
other than exempted securities be eligible to 
qualify for trading in the national market 
system. The unique characteristics of other 
securities, however, may require treatment 
different from that for listed common stocks, 
For example, it has not been determined 
whether a transactional reporting system is 
appropriate for debt securities. Accordingly, 
the Commission should have the flexibility of 
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establishing ‘subsystems within the national 

market system which are tailored to the 

characteristics of the particular types of se- 
curities which are to be traded in each 
subsystem. 

2, Communication among and dissemination 
oj information about securities markets 
Since communications systems, partic- 

ularly those designed to provide automated 
dissemination of last sale and quotation in- 
formation with respect to securities, will 
form the heart of the national market sys- 
tem, they were addressed in each of the bills 
in conference. In both the Senate bill and 
House amendment, the SEC was given per- 
vasive rulemaking power to regulate securi- 
ties communications systems, e.g., securities 
information processors, thus bringing di- 
rectly under the SEC's jurisdiction all orga- 
nizations engaged In the business of collect- 
ing, processing, or publishing information 
relating to quotations for and transactions 
in securities, 

The Senate bill required securities infor- 
mation processors which act as exclusive 
processors to register with the Commission 
and provided the Commission with the au- 
thority to require the registration of other 
categories of securities Information proces- 
sors. The reference to exclusive processors 
did not constitute a mandate for a single se- 
curities information processor at any stage 
in the processing of quotation or transac- 
tional data, but merely recognized that 
where a self-regulatory organization or orga- 
nizations utilize an exclusive processor, that 
processor takes on certain of the character- 
istics of a public utility and should be regu- 
lated accordingly. 

The Senate bill gave the SEC administra- 
tive authority to regulate and oversee the 
activities of registered securities information 
processors. For example, the Commission was 
authorized to censure or place limitations 
on the activities, functions, or operations of 
any registered securities information proces- 
sor, or to suspend or revoke its registration 
for violations of the Securities Exchange Act 
or the rules or regulations there under. In 
addition, the Commission was authorized to 
review and set aside any exclusionary action 
by a registered securities information proces- 
sor. The House amendment contained no 
comparable provisions. The House receded 
to the Senate. 

Finally, the Senate bill and the House 
amendment required the Commission to as- 
sure that equal regulation, within the na- 
tional market system, is achieved. Under 
the House amendment, the Commission was 
directed to promulgate rules and regulations 
applicable to specialists, market makers and 
certain other dealers who perform similar 
functions to assure that competition occurs 
within the context of equal regulatory re- 
quirements. Equal reguiation was defined in 
competitive terms and would have been 
applicable only to dealers. 

The Senate bill also defined “equal regula- 
tion” in competitive terms, but made it ap- 
plicable generally to the regulation of the 
trading markets and the conduct of the secu- 
rities industry. Equal regulation was applied 
in broader areas in the Senate bill, directing 
the Commission to assure equal regulation 
not only of dealers, but also of all markets 
for qualified securities, exchange members, 
and brokers. The Senate provision was agreed 
upon in conference with a modification to 
make clear that it is the Commission, sub- 
ject to appropriate judicial review, that is 
to decide whether any regulatory disparity 
is not necessary or appropriate in further- 
ance of the purposes of the Exchange Act. 
The conferees expect the Commission will 
act in these areas in an expeditious manner 
to remove unjustified disparities in regula- 
tion as may result In unfair competitive 
advantages, 
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3. Elimination of unnecessary regulatory 
restrictions 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained provisions directing the elim- 
ination of restrictive rules and practices 
which prohibit brokers from searching out 
the best price for their customers or which 
limit or impede market making activities 
as inconsistent with the development of a 
national market system. 

With respect to exchange rules which limit 
or condition a member’s ability to transact 
business on any other exchange or other- 
wise than on an exchange, the House bill 
specifically required their elimination after 
September 1, 1975, unless specifically re- 
viewed and approved by the Commission. 
Upon review of such rules, the Commission 
would be required to find that (1) any lim- 
itation or condition imposed on the ability 
of an exchange or association member to 
select among competing. markets was con- 
sistent with such member’s agency obliga- 
tion to his customer and (2) the restric- 
tion was otherwise necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of the Exchange Act, 

The Senate bill did not attempt to elim- 
inate specific enumerated barriers to com- 
petition. Rather, the Senate bill charged 
the SEC with an explicit and pervasive ob- 
ligation to eliminate all present and future 
competitive restraints that could not be jus- 
tified by the purposes of the Exchange Act. 
The Commission was directed to remove 
existing burdens on competition and to re- 
frain from imposing, or permitting to be 
imposed, any new regulatory burden “not 
necessary or appropriate in furtherance of 
the purposes” of the Exchange Act. Thus, 
the Commission was obligated to review 
existing and proposed rules of the self-regu- 
latory organizations and to abrogate any 
present rule, or to disapprove any proposed 
rule imposing a competitive restraint neither 
necessary nor appropriate in furtherance of 
a legitimate regulatory objective. Similarly, 
the Commission was empowered to review 
disciplinary actions of the self-regulatory 
organizations and to set aside any such ac- 
tion it found to impose a burden on com- 
petition determined by the Commission to 
be neither necessary nor appropriate in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Exchange 
Act. Purther, the Commission was required 
to evaluate its own regulatory proposals in 
light of the fundamental national economic 
policy of furthering competition and was 
prohibited from promulgating any rule 
which imposed a burden on competition not 
necessary or appropriate to achieve the pur- 
poses of the Exchange Act. The Commis- 
sion’s responsibility under the Senate biil is 
to balance the perceived anticompetitive 
effects of a regulatory policy or decision 
(whether its own or that of a self-regulatory 
organization) against the purposes of the 
Exchange Act that are advanced thereby and 
the costs of doing so. 

The conference substitute accepts the 
Senate provisions with respect to competi- 
tive standards. A specific provision is added, 
however, concerning exchange rules which 
limit or condition the ability of members to 
effect transactions in securities otherwise 
than on such exchanges. The Commission 
is directed to review such rules de novo in 
light of the specific competitive standards 
added by the Securities Acts Amendments 
of 1975 and, on or before the 90th day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of the Securi- 
ties Acts Amendments of 1975, to (1) report 
to the Congress the results of its review, in- 
cluding the effects on competition of such 
rules, and (2) commence a proceeding if 
such rules do not meet the requirements 
in accordance with the provisions of new 
section 19(¢c) of the Exchange Act. Such 
preceeding must be concluded within 90 
days of the date of its commencement. 
Shonld there be an appeal from any rule is- 
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sued by the Commission at the conclusion 
of such proceeding, the court of appeals is 
directed tt expedite any such appeal. 

4. Regulation of market makers 


The Senate bill amended section 11(b) of 
the Exchange Act, concerning the Commis- 
sion’s broad powers over exchange special- 
ists, to delete the existing negative obliga- 
tion on specialist trading. The amendments 
to section 11(b) also made clear that the 
Commission may limit the activity of a spe- 
elalist to that of a broker or dealer. The 
House amendment contained no comparable 
provisions. The House agreed to the Senate 
provisions. 

The Senate bill and the House amendment 
both give the Commission authority to regu- 
late the activities of market makers. other 
than specialists. The Senate bill in addition 
gave the Commission the authority to pro- 
hibit a securities firm from acting as both 
broker and dealer in the same security. The 
House agreed to the Senate provision. 


5. Unlisted trading privileges 


The Senate bill contained provisions per- 
mitting an exchange to commence trading 
in securities which are not listed on any ex- 
change. Standards are provided to guide the 
Commission in considering applications for 
the extension of so-called unlisted trading 
privileges, including the public trading ac- 
tivity in the security, the impact on the ex- 
tension on the existing markets for the secu- 
rity and on competition, and the progress 
that has been made toward the development 
of a national market system. The House 
amendment contained no comparable pro- 
visions. The House accepted the Senate pro- 
vision with an amendment to make clear 
that unlisted trading privileges may not be 
granted if the effect would be to restrict 
rather than to increase competition. 


6. Third market trading 


The Senate bill and House amendment 
contained provisions augmenting the Com- 
mission's general rulemaking powers to deal 
with any serious disruptions in the markets 
for listed securities caused by the trading of 
such securities otherwise than on a national 
securities exchange, e.g., in the third market. 
These provisions are generally referred to as 
“failsafe powers,” reflecting the expectation 
that they are provisions which may only be 
used as regulatory powers of last resort. 

The Senate bili directed the SEC to take 
all steps within its power to correct any ad- 
verse effect on the fairness or orderliness of 
the markets for listed securities caused by 
third market trading. The SEC was further 
authorized, after a hearing at which inter- 
ested persons are provided the opportunity 
to make oral presentations, and upon pre- 
scribed findings, to confine trading in listed 
securities to national securities exchanges. 
The findings were first, that no rule of any 
exchange (other than an exchange rule fairly 
and reasonably prescribing the sequence for 
the execution of orders or adopted pursuant 
to a Commission rule under the Exchange 
Act) unreasonably impaired the ability of 
any dealer to solicit or effect transactions for 
his own account; and second, that no ex- 
change rule unreasonably restricted compe- 
tition among dealers generally or between 
any class of dealers and registered specialists. 

Under the House amendment, the SEC’s 
authority included the ability to prohibit 
any broker or dealer from purchasing or sell- 
ing any listed security on a national securi- 
ties exchange or otherwise than on a na- 
tional securities exchange. In addition, the 
House amendment required the Commission 
to exercise its authority on the record, thus 
requiring the Commission to afford a full 
opportunity for cross examination and the 
presentation of evidence, Furthermore, the 
Commission would haye had to find that 
(1) existing Commission rules are not suffi- 
cient to assure the protection of investors 
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and the maintenance of a fair and orderly 
market and (2) the protection of investors 
and the maintenance of a fair and orderly 
market may not be assured through other 
lawful means. 

The conference substitute reflects a blend- 
ing of the provisions of the Senate bill and 
the House amendment. Thus, the Commis- 
sion would be authorized to act only after 
an “on the record” proceeding as provided 
in the House amendment. The Commission's 
authority, however, would extend only to 
trading otherwise than on an exchange, as 
provided in the Senate bill. And in order to 
exercise its authority, the Commission would 
be required to make the findings contained 
in both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment. 

7. Governance of the national markét system 


The Senate bill expressly authorized the 
Commission to (1) create advisory commit- 
tees pursuant to the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act to assist it in carrying out its 
mandate to establish a national market sys- 
tem, (2) authorize or require self-regulatory 
organizations to act jointly in planning, de- 
veloping, operating or regulating the national 
market system or facilities of that system, 
and (3) study the need to modify the 
scheme of self-regulation. The House amend- 
ment did not contain similar general provi- 
sions authorizing the formation of advisory 
committee, The House agreed to the Senate 
provisions. 

The Senate bill also authorized the estab- 
lishment of a new self-regulatory organiza- 
tion, the National Market System Council, 
and prescribed the composition of the Coun- 
cil, as well as its authority to develop and 
govern the national market system. 

The House amendment did not establish or 
authorize the establishment of a new govern- 
ing body. The Commission was authorized 
and directed, however, to appoint a fifteen- 
member advisory committee, called the Na- 
tional Market Board to perform three func- 
tions with respect to the national market 
system. The Board would have been em- 
powered to (1) advise the Commission as to 
the development of the national market sys- 
tem; (2) furnish the Commission with its 
views on significant regulatory proposals filed 
with the SEC by national securities exchanges 
and registered securities associations; and (3) 
conduct a feasibility study of the need for a 
new self-regulatory body, entitled a National 
Market Regulatory Board, to administer the 
national market system, and report to the 
Congress its recommendations. The Commis- 
sion was authorized to allocate the Board up 
to $300,000 for this purpose. 

The Senate receded to the House on the es- 
tablishment of a new self-regulatory organi- 
zation and accepted the House provisions on 
the National Market Board with two amend- 
ments. First, the $300,000 authorization is 
eliminated. The Commission has in the past 
had the benefit of a number of advisory com- 
mittees and none has had specific budget 
authorizations. Since the National Market 
Board will act in an advisory capacity, the 
conferees saw no reason for a separate budget 
authorization for this Board. The Commis- 
sion may make available to the advisory com- 
mittee such of its staff as it deems appro- 
priate. 

Second, the provision that the Board may 
have a majority of its members from the 
securities industry was amended to provide 
that a majority shall be from that industry. 
The provision specifically requires geographic 
dispersion among the appointees to the 
Board. In addition, the conferees expect that 
in making appointments the Commission will 
select persons from different segments of the 
industry. 

In choosing nonindustry members to the 
Board, the conferees again expect adequate 
representation to be given, to the maximum 
extent practicable, to investors, both small 
and large, issuers, vendors, and other per- 
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sons who will be affected by the national 
market system. 


SELF-REGULATION AND SEC OVERSIGHT 
1. Concept of exchange membership 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment required exchanges to admit to mem- 
bership any registered broker or dealer meet- 
ing applicable capital and competency re- 
quirements. However, the authority of an ex- 
change to continue to limit the number of its 
members was treated in different ways. 

The Senate bill expressly authorized ex- 
changes, by rule, to limit the number of its 
members, subject to the SEC's ability to 
abrogate or amend any such limitation as it 
deemed necessary or appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest, for the protection of investors, 
to insure the fair administration of the ex- 
change or otherwise in furtherance of the 
purposes of the Exchange Act. 

The House amendment expressly prohibited 
exchanges from limiting the number of mem- 
berships, thus requiring “open membership”. 
The House amendment provided that with 
respect to exchanges registered with the Com- 
mission on the date of enactment of the bill, 
the open membership provisions would not 
take effect until January 1, 1978, or one year 
later if the Commission found that the pro- 
visions could not be equitably and reason- 
ably implemented by the earlier date. The 
Commission was required to notify the Con- 
gress no later than June 30, 1977, whether 
those provisions could be equitably and 
reasonably implemented by January 1, 1978. 

The substitute agreed to in conference 
gives qualified authority to a national secu- 
rities exchange to limit both the number of 
members in absolute terms and the number 
of persons who may directly use its facilities 
without the services of another person act- 
ing as broker, subject to the following con- 
ditions. First, exchanges would not be per- 
mitted to decrease the number of members 
or the number of members and designated 
representatives permitted to effect transac- 
tions on the floor below the number in effect 
on May 1, 1975, or the date of its registration, 
whichever is later. 

Second, in accordance with the Commis- 
sion’s authority to amend any rule of a na- 
tional securities exchange, the conference 
substitute expressly empowers the SEC to 
require an exchange to increase (but not to 
decrease) the number of its members and 
the number of members and designated rep- 
resentatives permitted on the floor or to re- 
move entirely any limitations in the event it 
determines that such provisions impose bur- 
dens on competition not necessary or appro- 
priate in furtherance of the purposes of the 
Exchange Act, 


2. Public representatives on the board of 
directors 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment made substantial changes in the pro- 
visions of the Exchange Act dealing with the 
registration, regulation and responsibilities 
of national securities exchanges and regis- 
tered securities associations. Among its pro- 
visions, the House amendment required that 
the board of directors of exchanges and as- 
sociations include public representatives and 
further required an exchange or association 
to appropriate for the use of the public rep- 
resentatives reasonable sums to employ staff 
independent of the staff of the exchange or 
association. The Senate bill left these matters 
to the discretion of the exchange or associa- 
tion. 

The Senate receded to the House with an 
amendment that the board of directors of 
an exchange or association must contain at 
least one individual who is not a broker, 
dealer, member, or person associated with a 
broker, a dealer, or member. There is no re- 
quirement, however, as in the House amend- 
ment, for exchanges and associations to 
provide reasonable funds for a separate staff 
for such public representatives. 
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The conferees are aware that some ex- 
changes, notably the New York and American 
Stock Exchanges, haye structured their 
boards to balance their industry representa- 
tives with public governors. The conferees do 
not by their decision to require only one 
or more public representatives or exchange 
boards, repudiate a balanced board concept, 
nor do the conferees suggest that existing 
exchanges should reduce the number of such 
governors for which provision has already 
been made. 

3. Criteria jor registration oj securities 
associations 

Since 1938, the Exchange Act has provided 
for the registration of more than one na- 
tional securities association. To date, only 
one such association—the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, Inc.—has regis- 
tered with the SEC. 

The House amendment changed existing 
law by eliminating the provisions of the Ex- 
change Act authorizing the Commission to 
approve the registration of an association 
which is formed to regulate brokers and 
dealers in engaging in a particular type of 
business or located in a particular geographic 
area. The Senate bill made no such change. 

Under the conference substitute, a 
registered securities association would be 
permitted to deny membership to registered 
brokers and dealers who are not engaged 
in particular types of business specified in 
the association's rules. An association would 
be prohibited, however, from denying mem- 
bership to a registered broker and dealer 
by reason of his being engaged in other 
lines of business not specified in the rules 
of the association or because of any mixture 
of specified and nonspecified business. Thus, 
the substitue has the advantage of permit- 
ting specialized associations of brokers and 
dealers to be formed and registered with the 
SEC, but assures that eligibility for member- 
ship will not be determined in an arbitrary 
or discriminatory manner. If such a 
specialized association is formed, the con- 
ferees believe the SEC has ample authority 
under amended Section 17(d) and 19(g) (2) 
and elsewhere to tailor the association's 
statutory responsibilities to its specialized 
objectives. 

4. Commission review of proposed rule 
changes by self-regulatory organizations 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment revised the procedures in the Exchange 
Act applicable to Commission review of pro- 
posed rule changes by self-regulatory 
organizations. 

The Senate bill required the Commission, 
within thirty-five days of the date of pub- 
lication of notice of a filing of a proposed 
self-regulatory rule change, or within a 
longer period of up to ninety days or for 
any other period to which a self-regulatory 
organization consented, either to approve 
the proposed rule change upon prescribed 
standards or institute further specified ad- 
ministrative proceedings. Such further pro- 
ceedings must have been concluded and the 
proposed rule change approved or disap- 
proved within one hundred and eighty days, 
although extensions of this period are per- 
mitted. Finally, no proposed rule change 
could have been approved within less than 
thirty days following publication of notice, 
unless the Commission found good cause 
and published its reasons. 

Under the Senate bill, no proposed self- 
regulatory rule change could have become 
effective without prior SEC approval. How- 
ever, certain .self-regulatory rule changes 
were expressly permitted to take effect upon 
filing with the Commission if they (1) con- 
stituted a stated policy, practice or inter- 
pretation with respect to an existing rule, 
(2) established or changed a fee or other 
charge composed by the self-regulatory 
organization, or (3) applied solely to the 
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administration of the organization, or other 
matters which the Commission determined 
to be consistent with the public interest. 
Finally, the Senate bill authorized the Com- 
mission to declare proposed self-regulatory 
rule changes effective summarily if such 
action is determined to be necessary for the 
protection of investors or the maintenance 
of fair and orderly markets. 

Affirmative Commission action with re- 
spect to proposed self-regulatory changes was 
not required under the House amendment. 
Rather, the House amendment permitted pro- 
posed rule changes to become effective auto- 
matically on the forty-fifth day following 
publication of notice by the Commission, un- 
less the Commission, by order, disapproved 
such proposal as inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the Exchange Act or otherwise in- 
consistent with the public interest. In addi- 
tion, the Commission was authorized to ex- 
tend the public comment period for up to 
one hundred and thirty days. The Commis- 
sion was authorized to exempt from the pub- 
lic comment requirement (but not from the 
public notice requirement) and to accelerate 
the effectiveness of any proposed rule change, 
or any class thereof, on specified findings. 
Proposed rule changes which became effective 
upon filing with the Commission included 
only stated policies and practices relating to 
organization, membership: and procedures. 

The House receded to the Senate in these 
matters. 

5. Judicial review 

Both the House amendment and Senate 
bills provided special procedures for direct 
review of certain Commission actions in the 
Federal courts of appeal. The judicial review 
provisions of the Senate bill applied to Com- 
mission rules promulgated under specific 
sections of the Exchange Act which related 
to the operation or regulation of the na- 
tional market system, a national clearing 
system, or the SEC’s oversight of the self- 
regulatory organizations. The House amend- 
ment made direct court of appeal review 
procedure available only in circumstances 
where the Commission abrogated, altered 
or supplemented the rules of a self-regu- 
latory organization. The House agreed to the 
Senate provision. 

The Senate bill required a petition for 
court of appeals review to be filed within 60 
days of the time the Commission promul- 
gated the rule for which review is sought. 
The House amendment required the petition 
to be filed within 120 days. The House re- 
ceded to the Senate. It is clear under the 
provision agreed to that after the prescribed 
time period right to judicial review would 
continue to be governed as they are at pres- 
ent by the Administrative Procedure Act or 
any other available legal remedies. 

In expanding the scope of direct judicial re- 
view of SEC decisions, the conferees are cog- 
nizant of the potential conflict with collater- 
al antitrust attacks on actions by self-regula- 
tory organizations. For example, a self-regu- 
latory organization’s rule, after approval by 
the SEC, is reviewable in a court of appeals 
under the standard of the Exchange Act, i.e., 
whether it imposes a burden on competi- 
tion which is neither necessary nor appropri- 
ate in furtherance of the purposes of the 
Exchange Act. The Court in such a case 
would be required to assess the justification 
for the balance the Commission has struck 
between the perceived anticompetitive ef- 
fects of the regulatory policy at issue and 
the purposes of the Exchange Act that would 
be advanced thereby and the costs of doing 
so. The same self-regulatory rule, however, 
could also be challenged in a federal district 
court under the antitrust laws where a some- 
what different standard might be applied. 

The conferees are confident that the courts 
can avoid actual conflicts by a flexible use of 
existing precedents. The Congress will watch 
closely the implementation of these statutory 
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provisions by the courts, and In particular 
will await the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Gordon v. New York Stock Exchange which 
involves the relationship of self-regulatory 
actions to the antitrust laws. If the courts 
cannot appropriately reconcile regulatory and 
competitive factors in the stock markets un- 
der current procedures, then the Congress 
will certainly undertake the consideration of 
further legislation on this subject. 
REGULATION OF THE MUNICIPAL SECURITIES IN- 
DUSTRY; MUNICIPAL SECURITIES RULEMAKING 
BOARD 


The Senate bill extended the basic cover- 
age of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to 
provide a comprehensive pattern for the reg- 
istration and regulation of securities firms 
and banks which underwrite and trade se- 
curities issued by states and municipalities. 
Municipal securities dealers were required to 
register with the Commission and comply 
with rules concerning just and equitable 
principles of trade and other matters pre- 
scribed by a new self-regulatory organization, 
the Municipal Securities Rulemaking Board, 
established by the bill and delegated respon- 
sibility for formulating rules relating to the 
activities of all municipal securities dealers. 
The exemption for issuers of municipal se- 
curities from the basic regulatory require- 
ments of the Federal securities laws was con- 
tinued. 

The House amendment contained no simi- 
lar provision. The House receded to the Sen- 
ate with an amendment enlarging the size 
of the Municipal Securities Rulemaking 
Board from nine members, as provided in the 
Senate bill, to fifteen. Changes in the proce- 
dures for the registration of municipal secu- 
rities dealers were also made to conform 
to the broker and dealer registration provi- 
sions contained in the House amendment to 
which the Senate receded. 

Under the provisions of the conference 
substitute, relating to brokers and dealers 
trading exclusively in municipal securities 
would for the first time be required to regis- 
ter under section 15 of the Exchange Act. 
Unless their business is exclusively intra- 
state, brokers and dealers as opposed to 
banks, must register under section 15 rather 
than in section 15(B). As a result of their 
registration, such firms will automatically 
become members of the Securities Investor 
Protection Corporation ("SIPC") and sub- 
ject to SIPC assessments. The conferees be- 
lieve such firms should come under SIPC for 
two basic reasons. First, the fundamental 
policy underlying the Securities Investor 
Protection Act is that all members of the se- 
curities industry should contribute to the 
fund protecting public customers. Indeed, 
firms doing an exclusively municipal busi- 
ness generally carry accounts of public cus- 
tomers and such customers are subject to 
the same risks as are customers dealing in 
other types of securities. Second, the SIPC 
assessment leveled against brokers and deal- 
ers conducting a general securities business 
is calculated on the basis of their total busi- 
ness, including their dealings in municipal 
securities, To exempt firms doing an exclu- 
sively municipal business from SIPC would 
give such firms an unjustifiable competitive 
advantage over other firms. 

The conferees are aware that the entire 
question of who should be subject to SIPC 
assessments will be raised in connection with 
consideration of the Securities Investor Pro- 
tection Act Amendments of 1975. At that 
time, it will be appropriate to consider the 
justification for the existing exceptions as 
well as whether it is appropriate to provide 
new exemptions for firms doing limited types 
of securities business. 

SEC ENFORCEMENT POWERS 
1. SEC injunctive actions 

Section 21(e) of the Exchange Act author- 

ize the SEC to seek injunctive relief in the 
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Federal courts in appropriate cases to pro- 
tect the public interest from securities laws 
violations. This section was amended by the 
Senate bill in several respects, two of which 
require special mention, Section 21(e) was 
amended (i) by adding the words “has en- 
gaged” to the present statutory language “is 
engaged or is about to engage in * * * a vio- 
lation,” and (ii) by changing the present 
statutory phrase “proper” showing to “such” 
showing. The House amendment contained 
no similar provision, 

The conference substitute does not make 
the noted Senate proposed changes in exist- 
ing law. The Senate language is dropped 
without prejudice, the conferees believing 
that existing law does not require clarifica- 
tion in these respects. 


2. Consolidation of SEC enforcement actions 


Both the Senate bill and House amend- 
ment contained provisions exempting SEC 
enforcement actions from the multidistrict 
panel provisions of section 1407 of title 28, 
United States Code. The House amendment, 
and the conference substitute, refer to en- 
forcement actions “for equitable relief”. 
CLEARING AGENCIES, SECURITIES DEPOSITORIES, 

AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


1. General provisions 


The Senate bill and the House amendment 
amended the Securities Exchange Act to 
establish a system for effective regulation 
and centralized decisionmaking extending to 
every facet of the securities handling proc- 
ess in the United States—clearing agencies, 
securities depositories, corporate issuers, and 
transfer agents. 

To assure the development of a modern, 
nationwide systzm for the safe and efficient 
handling of securities transactions in a man- 
ner which best serves the financial commu- 
nity and the investing public, the Senate bill 
and the House amendment directed the Com- 
mission to facilitate the establishment of the 
system and centralized in the Commission 
the authority and responsibility to regulate, 
coordinate and direct the operations of all 
persons involved in the securities handling 
process. 

A central difference between the Senate 
bill and the House amendment concerned 
the authority and the responsibility of the 
bank regulatory agencies. Although each bill 
established a basic regulatory pattern in 
which the Commission had general rulemak- 
ing and policy oversight responsibility for 
all clearing agencies and transfer agents, 
the bills differed in allocating authority and 
responsibility to the Federal bank agencies. 

The House receded to the Senate in these 
areas with the following two amendments. 

First, with respect to the allocation of ex- 
amination and inspection authority, the 
Senate billl limited the Commission's au- 
thority to examine entities for which it is 
not the appropriate regulatory agency, i.e., 
which are banks, in accordance with specified 
conditions. Examination by the Commission 
{other than pursuant to section 21 of the 
Exchange Act) of registered bank clearing 
agencies was permitted only if the Commis- 
sion found that the examination was ger- 
mane to an application for registration of a 
proposed rule change, or the promulgating 
of a Commission rule, and necessary or ap- 
propriate for the proper performance of the 
Commission's responsibilities under this 
title. Examinations were limited to matters 
pertinent to such application, rule change 
or rulemaking. The conference substitute 
deletes the enumeration of circumstances in 
which the SEC may conduct such examina- 
tions. Primary responsibility for the conduct 
of such examinations would continue to rest 
with the appropriate bank regulatory agency. 
The conference substitute retains the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill which would, how- 
ever, require the Commission to give prior 
notice to and consult with the appropriate 
regulatory agency concerning the feasibility 
and desirability of coordinating, to the max- 
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imum extent practicable, any Commission 
examination with any examination, proposed 
or planned, by the bank agency. 

Second, with respect to the establishment 
of recordkeeping and reporting requirements 
for transfer agents organized as banks, or 
their subsidiaries, the Senate bill authorized 
the appropriate regulatory agencies to set the 
standards. The authority to set minimum 
reporting and recordkeeping standards for 
all other transfer agents rested with the 
Commission. The House amendment author- 
ized the bank regulatory agencies to impose 
recordkeeping requirements for bank trans- 
fer agents which are in addition to those 
required by the SEC, provided the authority 
is exercised in a manner consistent with the 
rules of the Commission. 

The conference substitute makes clear that 
both the Commission and the bank regula- 
tory agencies would have authority to pre- 
scribe rules with respect to the maintenance 
of books and records and the making and 
dissemination of reports by transfer agents 
which are banks. 


2. Lost, stolen, and counterfeit securities 


‘The Senate bill and the House amendment 
contained provisions authorizing the Com- 
mission to require all persons involved in the 
handling of securities transactions to (1) 
report informatioh about missing, lost, coun- 
terfeit or stolen securities, (2) authenticate 
securities used in certain financial transac- 
tions, and (3) be fingerprinted and to sub- 
mit such fingerprints to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States for identification 
and appropriate processing. 

The requirement in the Senate bill applied 
to any insured bank or member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The House amendment 
contains no comparable provision. The House 
receded to the Senate. 

The Senate bill expressly authorized the 
Commission to enter into an agreement to 
use the facilities of the National Crime In- 
formation Center to receive, store and dis- 
seminate Information about missing, lost, 
counterfeit, or stolen securities and directed 
the Commission to encourage the insurance 
industry to require their insured to report 
promptly instances of missing, lost, counter- 
feit or stolen securities. The House amend- 
ment contained no comparable provisions. 
The House receded to the Senate. 

In exercising its rulemaking authority 
with respect to the duty to inquire as to lost, 
stolen or counterfeit securities, the Commis- 
sion is expected to focus on those instances 
where the circumstances are or appear to be 
suspicious and where, in the exercise of good 
judgment, appropriate inquiry should be 
made. The Commission should carefully 
weigh the benefits of mandating inquiry in 
any specific situation against the costs and 
effect on efficient business practices and take 
into consideration the need to avoid require- 
ments which may affect the legal status of a 
bona fide purchaser in a manner which 
would unjustifiably disrupt the course of 
normal commercial transactions. 

With respect to Section 17(f) (4), the con- 
ferees expect that the Commission will care- 
fully consider the appropriateness of delegat- 
ing its authority under the subsection to the 
bank regulatory agencies. The objective of 
the paragraph is to assure that the main- 
tenance of records with respect to lost and 
stolen securities and fingerprints is kept in 
the most efficient and effective manner, and, 
as may be consistent with this overall ob- 
jective, the conferees believe that the Com- 
mission should consider whether banks 
should be required to make their filings with 
their normal regulatory agencies. 

3. Commission authority to prescribe mini- 
mum training, experience, and competence 
standards for all registered brokers and 
dealers 
The House amendment granted the Com- 

mission the authority to prescribe uniform 
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standards for persons engaged in the securi- 
ties industry, and to require partners, officers 
and supervisory employees, or specified 
classes thereof, to pass examinations includ- 
ing questions relating to bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, internal control over cash and se- 
curities, proper supervision of employees, 
proper maintenance of records, and other 
similar matters. 

The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. The Senate receded to the House. 


4. Financial statements of brokers and 
dealers 


The Senate bill contained a provision au- 
thorizing the Commission, by rule, to pre- 
scribe the form and content of financial 
statements filed pursuant to the Exchange 
Act and the principles and standards to be 
used In the preparation of such statements. 
The House amendment also gave the Com- 
mission rulemaking authority to prescribe 
uniformity in accounting procedures and 
systems for brokers and dealers. The confer- 
ence substitute adopts the Senate formula- 
tion, which encompasses the uniform system 
of account authority found in the House 
amendment. 

Section 11(a) prohibits an exchange mem- 
ber from effecting any transaction for the 
account of an associated person. Accordingly, 
& member firm would be prohibited from ef- 
fecting any transaction for the account of a 
parent or sister corporation, regardless of the 
economic interests of the parent or sister 
corporation in the account. For example, a 
parent of a member firm would be prohib- 
ited from maintaining an omnibus account 
with the member even though it effects 
through that account only trades for public 
customers. The conferees believe, however, 
that members’ trading for accounts of as- 
sociated persons may under proper circum- 
stances be consistent with the purposes of 
this section if such persons have no eco- 
nomic interest in such accounts. The SEC 
therefore should give careful consideration 
to granting an exemption from the blanket 
prohibition of section 1l(a) to members’ 
trading for all accounts carried in the name 
of an associated person but in which no as- 
sociated person has an economic interest and 
over which no associated person exercises in- 
vestment discretion. 

In addition, while both the Senate bill and 
the House amendment exempted affiliated in- 
dividual accounts from the provisions re- 
quiring the separation of money manage- 
ment and brokerage, the House amendment 
authorized the SEC to exempt from the gen- 
eral prohilition transactions by a member 
for a managed account of a person (other 
than an affiliate) with respect to which a 
member or an affiliated person performed 
only certain enumerated functions and 
which are effected pursuant to standards 
prescribed by the SEC to assure that the 
transactions are reviewed by a person with 
investment experience who is not an affiliate 
of the member. The Senate bill contained no 
comparable exemption. The House receded to 
the Senate. : 

REGULATION OF TRADING BY MEMBERS OF A 

NATIONAL SECURITIES EXCHANGE 

The Senate bill and the House amendment 
contained provisions regulating trading by 
members of national securities exchanges. 
Each prohibited members of national securi- 
ties exchanges from effecting transactions on 
their respective exchanges for their own ac- 
counts, the account of any affiliated or asso- 
ciated person, or for a managed account. 

In several respects, however, the approach 
of the Senate bill and House amendment dif- 
fered in providing exceptions from the fore- 
going general prohibitions on members’ trad- 
ing. The Senate bill contained a provision 
which specifically exempted proprietary ex- 
change transactions effected by a member. 
The House amendment contained no com- 
parable exemption for proprietary accounts. 
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The conference substitute provides that an 
exchange member primarily engaged in the 
securities business and related activities, as 
defined in section 3(c) (2) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, may continue to effect 
transactions on the exchange for its own 
account subject to such rules as the SEC 
may prescribe to assure that, as a minimum, 
members’ trading is not inconsistent with 
the maintenance of fair and orderly markets 
and yields priority, parity and precedence 
to transactions for public customers. 

While these new provisions would give the 
Commission authority to regulate or prohibit 
transactions by members which are in ad- 
dition to those banned under the statute 
the Commission would not have the author- 
ity to prohibit any transaction on any na- 
tional securities exchange by a member for 
its own account, the account of an associ- 
ated person, or an account with respect to 
which the member or an associated person 
exercises investment discretion simply be- 
cause of the type of business done or the 
type, amount, or mix of transactions effected 
on such exchange by such member, associ- 
ated person, or account. Most particularly, 
the conferees caution that any Commission 
action which had the effect of limiting ex- 
change membership to firms with an 80-20 
business mix such as is contained in SEC 
Rule 19b-2, would violate both the letter 
and the spirit of the Exchange Act. Any at- 
tempt by the Commission to use the author- 
ity in amended section 11(a) to allow mem- 
ber firms exemptions from the statutory 
prohibitions unrelated to the market impact 
of the specific transactions at issue would 
be inconsistent with, and a violation of, 
Congressional intent. Accordingly, while the 
bill makes clear that the Commission has 
authority to exempt any transactions of any 
kind from the prohibition if it determines 
such exemption is not inconsistent with the 
protection of investors and the public in- 
terest, it makes equally clear that such ex- 
emptive authority can be exercised only in 
a manner consistent with the purposes of 
the general prohibition and these ‘expres- 
sions of Congressional intent. 

The phase-in provisions of the prohibition 
in the Senate bill and House amendment 
also differed. The Senate bill allowed two 
successive twelve-month periods following 
the date of enactment. During the first of 
these periods, exchange members were per- 
mitted to effect transactions for the account 
of an associated person, or an account with 
respect to which it or an affiliate exercised 
investment discretion to the extent of 20 
per centum of toeir total exchange trans- 
actions. During the second twelve month pe- 
riod, exchange members were permitted to 
effect 10 per centum of their business with 
such accounts. Following this two-year pe- 
riod, the provisions of the bill become fully 
applicable. The House amendment provided 
a three-year grace period for exchange mem- 
bers who were members prior to January 16, 
1973. 

The conference substitute provides that the 
statutory prohibitions on the combination 
of brokerage and money management would 
not apply for three years to trading by ex- 
change members who were members on May 
1, 1975. During this grace period exchange 
members would be permitted to continue 
previously established relationships with 
managed accounts as well to establish new 
ones. The Commission would continue to 
have authority to regulate such trading by 
exchange members as it deems necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest, for the 
protection of investors, or to maintain fair 
and orderly markets during this period. But 
it would be inappropriate and inconsistent 
with the Congressional purposes, for an insti- 
tution to acquire an exchange membership 
during this period solely for the purpose of 
using that membership to effect transactions 
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for its own account. The Commission has 
ample power under section 11(a)(2) to in- 
sure that this does not occur. 

The conferees believe that the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Internal Revenue 
Service in administering the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (“ERISA”), 
should provide an exemption from the pro- 
hibited transactions provisions of that stat- 
ute to permit securities firms to continue 
to provide brokerage services to accounts 
with respect to which they exercise inyest~ 
ment discretion until May 1, 1978. Such an 
exemption would conform that statute and 
the provisions of this bill, thus permitting 
securities firms to phase out this combina- 
tion of businesses in an orderly way. Similarly 
the conferees hope that the Department of 
Labor and the Internal Revenue Service will, 
to the maximum degree consistent with the 
policies of ERISA conform the prohibitions 
in that statute applicable to securities firms 
and municipal securities dealers to the pro- 
visions and policies of this bill. 

REGISTRATION AND REGULATION OF BROKERS AND 
DEALERS 


1. Registration procedures; inspections 


The House amendment with respect to the 
broker-dealer registration provisions of the 
Exchange Act required affirmative action by 
the Commission before a broker or dealer's 
registration becomes effective. Thus, the 
House amendment provided that within 45 
days of the filing of the application, the 
Commission shall either issue an order grant- 
ing such registration or institute appropriate 
administrative action to determine whether 
the application should be denied. The Com- 
mission was required to conclude such ad- 
ministrative action within 120 days and 
reach its determination, but the Commission 
could have extended that time for an addi- 
tional ninety days if it found good cause for 
extending the period. The Senate bill con- 
tained no comparable provisions. The Sen- 
ate receded to the House. 

The House amendment required that with- 
in six months of the granting of an applica- 
tion for registration the Commission, or a 
self-regulatory organization designated by 
the Commission, conduct an inspection of 
a broker or dealer to determine whether such 
broker or dealer ‘s operating in conformity 
with the provision of the Securities Exchange 
Act and the rules and regulations thereunder. 
Also, the Commission was authorized to delay 
such inspection for a perlod not to exceed 6 
months for specified classes. The Senate bill 
contained no comparable provisions. The 
Senate receded to the House. 


2. Uniform capital rules 


The House amendment directed the Com- 
mission to promulgate rules no later than 
September 1, 1975, establishing minimum 
capital requirements for all brokers and 
dealers. The Commission would, of course, 
have its authority under amended section 23 
to classify brokers and dealers and prescribe 
greater, lesser, or different requirements for 
different classes. The Senate bill contained 
no such directive. The Senate receded to the 
House. 

COMMISSION RATES 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained provisions concerning the 
Commission’s authority to reinstate fixed 
commission rates. 

The House amendment codified a rule 
adopted by the SEC which required his elim- 
ination of fixed minimum commission rates 
for public customers on May 1, 1975 and for 
intramember transactions on May 1, 1976. 
Moreover, the House amendment authorized 
the Commission, until October 1, 1976, to 
continue, establish or reestablish fixed rates 
or commission for transactions involving 
amounts of up to $300,000, provided the SEC 
determined the public interest so required 
the continuation, establishment, or reestab- 
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lishment of fixed rates. After October 1, 1976, 
fixed rates could only be continued, estab- 
lished or reestablished by order of the Com- 
mission after a hearing on the record and 
determination by the Commission that the 
fixed rate is (1) reasonable and (2) required 
to accomplish the purposes of the Exchange 
Act and to assure the maintenance of fair 
and orderly markets in securities, taking into 
consideration the competitive effects of fixed 
rates weighed against the competitive effects 
of other lawful action the Commission is au- 
thorized to take under the Exchange Act. 

The Senate bill left intact the existing pro- 
visions of the Exchange Act and the Com- 
mission's authority to control the level and 
extent of fixed rates of commission imposed 
on transactions effected on a national se- 
curities exchange, but provided that if the 
Commission permitted fixed rates after 
November 1, 1976 it must (1) find that the 
rates are reasonable in relation to the cost 
of providing the service for which such fees 
are charged and (2) publish the standards 
employed in adjudging reasonableness. 

The conference substitute prohibits fixed 
commission rates on and after the date of 
enactment of the Securities Acts Amend- 
ments of 1975 except that rates charged by 
members acting as brokers on the floor of an 
exchange for other members or as an old-lot 
dealer may be fixed until May 1, 1976. Under 
the conference substitute, the SEC may re- 
impose fixed rates prior to November 1, 1976, 
by rule, if the Commission finds that such 
fixed rates are in the public interest. After 
November 1, 1976, the Commission may al- 
low the continuance or the reimposition of 
fixed rates only after a procedure comparable 
to that provided for in section 18 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, 15 U.S.C. 58, 
which is more formal than normal notice 
and comment rulemaking under section 553 
of title 5 U.S.C. but less formal than "on the 
record" procedure under section 556 and 557 
of title 5 U.S.C. In addition the Commission 
would be required to make the findings con- 
tained in both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment contained provisions protecting 
money managers against a claim they have 
breached their fiduciary responsibilities 
solely because they have caused a managed 
account to pay more than the lowest avail- 
able price for execution and research serv- 
ices. Although the two provisions were nearly 
identical, the Senate version more clearly 
preempted both statutory and common law. 
The House receded to the Senate on this 
point. 

The conferees analyzed the possibility that 
the fiduciary provision would be asserted as 
a shield behind which the give-ups and recip- 
rocal practices which were so notorious 
during the late 1960’s could be reinstituted. 
The conferees believe the new language 
would not permit such a result. The provi- 
sion agreed to provides that a money man- 
ager may pay a broker or dealer an amount 
of commissions for that broker or dealer's 
executing a transaction, if the money man- 
ager determines that the services it receives 
from that broker or dealer justify the pay- 
ment. The provisions have no application 
whatsoever to a situation in which payment 
is made by a money manager to one broker 
or dealer for services rendered by another 
broker or dealer. The give-up was a regret- 
table chapter in the history of the securities 
industry and the limited definition of fidu- 
ciary responsibility added to the law by this 
bill will in no way permit its return. 

DISCLOSURE BY INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


The Senate bill and the House amendment 
contained provisions requiring institutional 
investment managers which exercised in- 
vestment discretion over accounts holding 
certain levels of specified securities to make 
periodic public disclosures of significant 
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portfolio holdings and transactions. For ju- 
risdictional purposes, the Senate bill used as 
a point of reference equity securities of a 
class described in section 13(d)(1) of the 
Exchange Act. The House amendment com- 
puted the jurisdictional level with reference 
to equity securities. The House receded to 
the Senate. 

The Senate bill authorized the Commis- 
sion to determine the frequency of reports 
required to be filed by institutional invest- 
ment managers who satisfied the jurisdic- 
tional tests, but stated explicitly that the 
Commission could not require reports less 
frequently than annually, or more fre- 
quently than quarterly. The House amend- 
ment contained no qualifications on the 
Commission’s authority to prescribe the fre- 
quency of reports. The House receded to the 
Senate. 

The Senate bill contained an exception to 
the reporting requirements insofar as in- 
vestment discretion is exercised outside the 
United States with respect to accounts held 
outside the United States, unless otherwise 
provided by the Commission. The House 
amendment contained no such exception. 
The Senate receded to the House with the 
understanding that the Commission could 
exercise its exemptive power to accomplish 
the same results if this is determined to be 
consistent with the purpose of this section. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Uniform criminal penalties under the 
Federal Securities Laws 


The House amendment contained provi- 
sions to make uniform the criminal penal- 
ties which may be imposed for violation of 
the six statutes administered by the Com- 
mission. The Senate bill contained no com- 
parable provisions. The Senate receded to 
the House. 

2. Registration provisions of the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940 


Various provisions of the Investment Ad- 


visers Act of 1940 were amended by the 
House amendment to conform those provi- 
sions to similar provisions in the Exchange 
Act, as amended. No comparable provisions 
are contained in the Senate bill. The Senate 
receded to the House. 


3. Annual reports 


The House amendment required the Com- 
mission to include in its annual report to 
Congress information detailing the Commis- 
sion’s administration of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, in addition to information 
concerning the effects its rules and regula- 
tions are having on the viability of small 
brokers and dealers, its attempts to reduce 
any unnecessary reporting burden on such 
brokers and dealers, and its efforts to help 
to assure the continued participation of 
small brokers and dealers in the United 
States securities markets. The Senate bill 
contained no comparable provisions. The 
Senate receded to the House. 

4. Transaction fees 


Section 31 of the Exchange Act requires 
every national securities exchange to pay 
annually a fee based on the aggregate doilar 
amount of the sales of securities, other than 
government securities, transacted on such 
exchange during the calendar year. Both the 
Senate bill and the House amendment ex- 
tended the payment of the fee to transac- 
tions in listed securities which occur in the 
over-the-counter market. However, the 
House amendment also raised the fee from 
one penny per five hundred dollars to one 
penny per one hundred dollars. The sub- 
stitute agreed to in conference raised the 
fee to one penny per three hundred dollars 
but excluded all debt securities from the cal- 
culation of the fee. 

5. Capital requirements 

The House amendment revised section 8 
of the Exchange Act to eliminate a subsec- 
tion relating to financial responsibility re- 
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quirements which were found to be duplica- 
tive and potentially in confilct with provi- 
sions of section 15(c)(3) of that Act. The 
Senate, whose bill did not contain compa- 
rable provisions, receded to the House. 
6. Regulation of lending of customers’ 
securities 

The House amendment authorized the 
Commission to promulgate rules concerning 
the lending by brokers and dealers of secu- 
rities carried for the account of their cus- 
tomers. The Senate bill had no comparable 
provision. The Senate receded to the House. 


7. Exemptions from the Securities Act of 1933 


The Senate bill provided a limited exemp- 
tion from the registration provisions of the 
Securities Acts of 1933 for transactions in- 
volving the offer or sale of certain mortgages 
and participation interests in such mort- 
gages. The House amendment contained no 
comparable provision. The House receded to 
the Senate. 

8. Study of securities activities of persons 
who are not brokers or dealers 

The House amendment authorized the 
Commission to conduct a study of the secu- 
rities activities of persons excluded from the 
definitions of “broker” and “dealer” con- 
tained in the Exchange Act to determine the 
extent of such persons’ securities-related 
activities. Specifically, the Commission was 
directed to study the desirability of greater 
uniformity of regulation, the effects of such 
activities on the process of raising and allo- 
cating capital, and the propriety of continu- 
ing the exclusion from the definitions “bro- 
ker” and “dealer” from the standpoint of the 
administration of the Exchange Act. The re- 
sults of the study, including any recommen- 
dations for legislation, must be reported to 
the Congress, on or before December 31, 1976. 
The Senate bill contained no similar 
provision. 

The conference substitute authorizes and 
directs the Commission to make a study of 
the extent to which such persons maintain 
accounts on behalf of public customers for 
buying and selling publicly traded securities 
and whether such exclusions from the defini- 
tion of “broker” and “dealer” are consistent 
with the protection of investors and the 
other purposes of the Exchange Act. The pro- 
visions of this section direct the Commission 
to study the adequacy of the regulation of 
such persons insofar as they engage in secu- 
rities activities. These provisions do not au- 
thorize the Commission to study or make 
recommendations with respect to whether 
these activities are or should remain permis- 
sible under the Banking Act of 1933. This 
matter is the subject of a planned investiga- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

9. SEC budget authorizations 

The House amendment added a new sec- 
tion to the Exchange Act authorizing SEC 
appropriations for fiscal years 1976, 1977 and 
1978 in the amounts of §5¥,000,000, $62,- 
600,000 and $71,200,000 respectively. For fis- 
cal years after 1978, only such sums could be 
appropriated as were subsequently author- 
ized by law. The Senate bill contained no 
comparable provision. 

The conference substitute authorizes SEC 
appropriations in the amount of $51,000,000 
for fiscal year 1976 and $55,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1977. 

10. Conformity with the Exchange Act 

The House amendment provided a proce- 
dure by which the Commission could, for a 
limited period of time, suspend the registra- 
tion of an exchange or registered association 
if its rules did not comply with the provisions 
of the Exchange Act, as amended by this 
bill, such suspension to continue in effect 
until the Commission issued an order declar- 
ing that the rules of the exchange or as- 
sociation did comply with such requirements. 
The Senate bill contained no comparable 
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provision. The Senate receded to the House. 
This provision, however, does not limit the 
Commission to suspending an exchange’s or 
association's registration if an exchange or 
association rule does not comply with appli- 
cable requirements. Rather, the Commission 
may, should it choose, institute a proceeding 
pursuant to new section 19(c) with respect 
to the rule or rules in question. 
11, Arbitration proceedings 

The Senate bill amended section 28 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 with respect 
to arbitration proceedings between self- 
regulatory organizations and their partici- 
pants, members, or persons dealing with 
members or participants. The House amend- 
ment contained no comparable provision. 
The House receded to the Senate. It was the 
clear understanding of the conferees that 
this amendment did not change existing law, 
as articulated in Wilko v. Swan, 346 U.S. 427 
(1953), concerning the effect of arbitration 
proceeding provisions in agreements entered 
into by persons dealing with members and 
participants of self-regulatory organizations. 

The Senate bill provided the following 
title: 

“An Act to amend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, and for other purposes.” 

The House amended the title. 

The substitute title agreed to in confer- 
ence is as follows: 

An Act to amend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 to remove barriers to competi- 
tion, to foster the development of a national 
securities market system and a national 
clearance and settlement system, to make 
uniform the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s authority over self-regulatory or- 
ganizations, to provide for the regulation of 
brokers, dedlers and banks trading in mu- 
nicipal securities, to facilitate the collection 
and public dissemination of information 
concerning the holdings of and transactions 
in securities by institutional investment 
managers, and for other purposes, 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Joun E. Moss, 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
W. S. (Bri) Sruckey, Jr. 
Bos ECKHARDT, 
JAMES T. BROYHILL, 
JOHN Y. MCCOLLISTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 
JOHN TOWER, 
Eowarp W. BROOKE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Lonc of Louisiana (at the request 
of Mr. O'NEILL), for May 19 through 
May 22, on account of official business. 

Mr. Morcan (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of ofi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Youn of Alaska (at the request of 
Mr. Ruopes), for the week of May 19, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Patman (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for May 19 through May 22, 
on account of necessary absence. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM Stanton (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RHopes), for Tuesday and 
the remainder of this week, on account 
of surgery. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Hott) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. Duncan of Tennessee for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Tatcort, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Crane, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Tatcort, for 10 minutes, May 20, 
1975. 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FITHIAN) , to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter, to:) 

Mr. Diees, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BrncHam, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Frruran, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dopp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. McFatt, for 5 minutes, today, 

Mr. O'NEILL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CHAPPELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conyers, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Mappen, to extend his remarks 
today and include a letter. 

Mr. Stupps, and to include extrane- 
ous material, notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the RECORD, 
and is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $2,780. 

Mr. DINGELL, notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $5,914.45. 

Remarks of Mrs. SULLIVAN to precede 
remarks of Mr. MurPHY of New York. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Hott) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. STEELMAN. 

. QUIE. 

. Kemp in two instances. 

. WINN. 

. Brown of Michigan. 

. DERWINSKI in three instances, 
. GOLDWATER, 

. KETCHUM in two instances, 

. ARMSTRONG. 

. CRANE in two instances. 

. ARCHER. 

. CONTE. 

. RUPPE. 

. Brown of Ohio in 2 instances. 


. EMERY. 

. Young of Florida. 

. SNYDER. 

. Peyser in four instances. 
. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 

. KASTEN. 

. WIGGINS. 

. MITCHELL of New York. 

. LAGOMARSINO. 

. Youns of Alaska. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FITHIAN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. McDonatp of Georgia in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Diccs. 

Mr, DE Luco. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. SANTINI. 

Mr, DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. James V. STANTON in two instances. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, 

Mr. BEDELL. 

Mr. RANGEL in 10 instances. 

Mr. Won Part. 

Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mr. Byron in 10 instances. 

Mr. BrncHam in 10 instances. 

Mr. Bonxer in 10 instances. 

Mr. Ercserc in three instances. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. DRINAN in three instances. 

Mr. Corman in two instances. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Mr. Downey of New York in three 
instances. 

Mr. WIRTH. 

Mr. Harris in two instances. 

Mrs, MEYNER. 

Mr. Mitxer of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Annuwzzio in six instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. PICKLE in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. Cuartes H. Witson of California. 

Mr. SIMON. 

Mr. NOWAK. 

Mr. Gaynpos in five instances. 

Mr. FITHIAN. 

Mr. BADILLO. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. Noran in two instances. 

Mr. JENRETTE. 

Mr. SLACK. 

Mr. RISENHOOVER. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. SOLARZ. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. 

Mr. Moorueap of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred .as 
follows: 

S. 95. An act to guarantee the constitu- 
tional right to vote and to provide uniform 
procedures for absentee voting in Federal 
elections in the case of citizens outside the 
United States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. 1462. An act to amend the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 and the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1730. An act to improve the reliability, 
safety, and energy efficiency of transporta- 
tion and to reduce unemployment by pro- 
viding funds for work in repairing, rehabili- 
tating, and improving essential railroad 
roadbeds and facilities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4481. An act making emergency em- 
ployment appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5357. An act to authorize appro- 
priations to the Secretary of Commerce for 
the promotion of tourist travel; and 

ER. 6894. An act making appropriations 
for special assistance to refugees from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 326. An act to amend section 2 of the 
act of June 30, 1954, as amended, providing 
for the continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 6894. An act making appropriations 
for special assistance to refugees from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
20, 1975, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1048. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting proposed budget 
amendments for fiscal year 1976 and the 
transition period ending September 30, 1976, 
for the Department of Commerce (H. Doc, 
No. 94-156); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

1049. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a budget amend- 
ment for fiscal year 1976 for the Inter- 
American Development Bank (H. Doc. No. 
94-157); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1050. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes 
(H. Doc. No. 94-158); to the Committee on 
International Relations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1051. A letter from the General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to further 
amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
as amended, to extend the expiration date of 
certain authorities thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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1052. A letter from the Chairman, Defense 
Manpower Commission, transmitting an in- 
terim report on the activities of the Com- 
mission, pursuant to section 707 of Public 
Law 93-155; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1053. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 14(b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to extend 
for 2 years the authority of Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase U.S. obligations directly 
from the Treasury to the Committee on 
Banking, Currency and Housing. 

1054. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend and 
extend the Defense Production Act of 1950; 
to the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

1055. A letter from the President and Chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a statement describing 
& proposed transaction with the Bank of 
Tokyo, Ltd., which exceeds $60 million, pur- 
suant to section 2(b)(3) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended [12 
U.S.C. 635(b)(3)]; to the Committee on 
Banking, Currency and Housing. 

1056. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of Act No, 1-14, ‘To amend the Vending 
Regulations relating to ice cream venders 
in the District of Columbia,” pursuant to 
section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1057. A letter from the Chairmen, National 
Endowment for the Arts and National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
National Foundation of the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1058. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting notice of the 
receipt of loan applications from the Cameron 
County Water Control and Improvement 
District No. 19, Tex., and the Consolidated 
Irrigation District, Calif., pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 of the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956 [43 U.S.C. 422j]; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1059. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the position of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1060. A letter from the Assistant of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of October 15, 
1966 (80 Stat. 915), as amended, establishing 
a program for the preservation of additional 
historic properties throughout the Nation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1061. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with MB Associates, 
San Ramon, Calif., for a research project 
entitled “Development of a Conveyor Belt 
Extender,” pursuant to section 1(d) of Pub- 
lic Law 89-672; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

1062. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with Jeffrey Mining 
Machinery Division, Dresser Industries, Inc., 


Columbus, Ohio, for a research project en- 
titled “Development of a Multiple-Unit Con- 
tinuous Haulage System—Phases I and II,” 
pursuant to section 1(d) of Public Law 


89-672; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1063. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with Doron Precision 
Systems, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y., for a re- 
search project entitled “Design and Devel- 
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opment of a Machine Familiarization Trainer 
for Dragline Operators,” pursuant to section 
1(d) of Public Law 89-672; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1064. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with R. A. Hanson Co., 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., for a research project 
entitled “Cross Pit Overburden and Waste 
Material Handling System,” pursuant to sec- 
tion 1(d) of Public Law 89-672; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1065. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with Foster-Miller 
Associates, Inc, Waltham, Mass., for a re- 
search project entitled “Development of a 
Cross Pit Overburden and Waste Material 
Handling System,” pursuant to section 1(d) 
of Public Law 89-672; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1066. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with Foster-Miller 
Associates, Inc., Waltham, Mass., for a re- 
search project entitled “Development of a 
Man and Supply Hoisting System for Under- 
ground Metal and Nonmetal Mines,” pur- 
suant to section 1(d) of Public Law 89-672; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1067. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with National Mine 
Service, Ashland, Ky., for a research project 
entitled “Development of an Increased Ca- 
pacity Shuttle Car,” pursuant to section 1(d) 
of Public Law 89-672; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1068. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
copy of a proposed contract with Factory 
Mutual Research Corp., Norwood, Mass., for 
a research project entitled “Gallery Testing 
Related to Mine Timber Fires,” pursuant to 
section 1(d) of Public Law 89-672; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1069. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of the intention of the De- 
partment of State to consent to a request 
by the Government of the United Kingdom 
for permission to transfer certain aircraft 
produced in the United Kingdom with US. 
funds provided under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program to the Government of 
Lebanon, pursuant to section 505(e) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
[22 U.S.C. 2314(e)]; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

1070. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to extend appropria- 
tions authorizations for emergency medical 
services systems, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1071. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Hazardous Mate- 
rials Transportation Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

“1072. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 5(e) of the Communications Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1073. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Energy Administration Act of 1974 
to provide new budget authority for fiscal 
years 1977 and 1978; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1074. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, transmitting an 
amendment to the regulations implementing 
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the stripper well lease exemption set forth in 
section 4(e) (2) of the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act of 1973, pursuant to section 
4(g) (2) of the Act (Public Law 93-159) (H. 
Doc. No. 94-159); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

1075. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting, the annual report of the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts for fiscal year 
1974, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 604(a) (4), to- 
gether with the reports of the annual and 
special meetings of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States held in 1974; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1076. A letter from the Treasurer General, 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, transmitting a report 
on the examination of the organization’s fi- 
nancial statements for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1975, together with its 76th annual 
report, covering the year ended March 1, 
1973, pursuant to section 3 of Public Law 
88-504; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1077. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973 to extend authorizations 
for appropriations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1078. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
national Trade Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide au- 
thorization of appropriations for the U.S. 
International Trade Commission; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1079. A letter from the two members of 
the U.S. International Trade Commission, 
transmitting a statement dissenting from 
the views set forth in the letter from the 
Chairman of the Commission submitting 
proposed legislation providing a permanent 
authorization of appropriations for the Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1080. A letter from the Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report on the release of budget 
authority for the Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration, the deferral of 
which was reported by the President (D75- 
111 through D75-117) and disapproved by 
the Senate; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
May 15, 1975, the following report was 
filed on May 16, 1975.] 

Mrs. SULLIVAN: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 5447. A bill to 
amend the act of August 16, 1971, as 
amended, which established the National 
Advisory Committee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere, to increase and extend the appropria- 
tion authorization thereunder; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 94-222). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

[Submitted May 19, 1975] 

Mrs. SULLIVAN: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 6054. A bill to 
authorize further appropriations for the 
Office of Environmental Quality, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
94-223). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 257. Reso- 
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lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigation and study of welfare and 
pension plans to be conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor (Rept. No. 
94-224). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REUSS: Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. H.R. 6676. A bill to max- 
fnize the availability of credit for national 
priority uses; with amendment (Rept. No. 
94-225). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 483. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Resolution 371. Reso- 
lution to send a congressional delegation to 
the International Women’s Year Conference 
in Mexico City, June 19, 1975, to July 2, 1975. 
(Rept. No. 94-226). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 484. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 4925. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act and re- 
lated laws to revise and extend programs of 
health revenue sharing and health services, 
and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 94-227). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 485. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 5247. A bill to authorize 
a local public works capital development and 
investment program. (Rept. No. 94-228). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 249. (Rept. No. 94- 
229). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 
H.R. 7056. A bill to authorize the issuance 


of gold commemorative coins bearing the seal 
or symbol of the American Revolution Bi- 


centennial Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 
By Mr. BEDELL: 

H.R. 7057. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act for the purpose of requiring 
that imported meat and meat food products 
made in whole or in part of imported meat 
be labeled “imported” at all stages of dis- 
tribution until delivery to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and to require certain eating estab- 
lishments, which serve imported meat, to 
inform customers of this fact; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CORNELL (for himself, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Hicks, Mr. LAFALce, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Sorarz, and Mr. 
WAXMAN) : 

H.R. 7058. A bill to encourage greater par- 
ticipation in Federal elections by designating 
election day a national holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DANIELSON (for himself and 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee) : 

H.R. 7059. A bill to amend the Copyright 
Act of 1909, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELSON ( for himself, Mrs. 
Burke of California, Mr. Corman, 
Mr. GUDE, Mr. GUYER, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
MILLER Of California, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr. PREYER, Mr, OBERSTAR, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SANTINI, Mr, TREEN, 
and Mr. TsonGas) : 

H.R. 7060. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
authorize the use of ad valorem taxes to sat- 
isfy the user charge system requirement; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, 
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By Mr. DODD: 

H.R. 7061. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the act commonly called the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 to prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment and housing against 
disabled persons; jointly to the Committees 
on Education and Labor, and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7062. A bill to establish in the State 
of New Jersey the Treasure Island National 
Historical Site; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLISH (for himself, Mr. 
DeRWINSKI, Mr. Hart, Mr. HIGH- 
TOWER, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. Jones of 
Oklahoma, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. QUIE, 
Mr. RISENHOOVER, Mr. Russo, and Mr. 
STEED): 

H.R. 7063. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to make a loan of 
$100 million to the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railroad Co.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

H.R. 7064. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to permit the temporary 
operation of certain aircraft without emer- 
gency locator transmitters; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. BoLaNnp, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. Carr, Mrs. COL- 
Lins of Illinois, Mr. CONTE, Mr. COT- 
TER, Mr. COUGHLIN, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. For- 
SYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, and Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H.R. 7065. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide assistance in re- 
building the Nation's railroad rights-of-way, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Hicks, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Kemp, 
Mrs. Keys, Mr. Larra, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, Mr. McDapz, Mr. MURPHY 
of Illinois, Mr. Myers of Indiana, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. Orrtncer, Mr. PATTISON of 
New York, Mr. REGULA, and Mr. 
RUPPE) : 

H.R. 7066. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide assistance in re- 
building the Nation’s railroad rights-of-way, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. 
SANTINI, Mr. Sarasin, Mr. SKUBITZ, 
Mr. Yarron, Mr. So.arz, Mr. THOMP- 
SON, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr, VANDER JAGT, 
Mr. VANDER VEEN, Mr. Warsa, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. WiTH and Mr. 
ZEPERETT!) : 

H.R. 7067. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide assistance in re- 
building the Nation’s railroad rights-of-way, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN (for herself, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. HANNAFoRD, Mr. Mc- 
HucH, Mr. PRESSLER, and Mr. 
RIEGLE): 

H.R. 7068. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit certain forms 
of economic coercion based on religion, race, 
national origin, sex, or certain other factors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R. 7069. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45) to 
provide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Nrx, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and 
Mr. ST GERMAIN): 

H.R. 7070. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, purchase, transfer, 
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receipt, or transportation of handguns, ex- 
cept for or by members of the Armed Forces, 
law enforcement officials, and, where au- 
thorized, licensed importers, manufacturers, 
dealers, and pistol clubs; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 7071. A bill to establish the Santa 
Monica Mountains and Seashore Urban Na- 
tional Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 7072. A bill to provide that the dis- 
trict judgeship for the Eastern and Western 
Districts of Kentucky be a judgeship for the 
eastern district only; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. SoLaRz, Ms, HOLTZMAN, 
and Mr. HELSTOSKI) : 

H.R. 7073. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act; to 
thə Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

H.R. 7074. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a procedure 
under which individuals who are employed 
by more than one employer during any cal- 
endar year may prevent the deduction of 
excess social security taxes from their wages; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Fiorida: 

H.R. 7075. A bill to direct the deduction of 
amounts appropriated pursuant to the Indo- 
china Migration and Refugee Assistance Act 
of 1975, from the U.S. annual assessed share 
of the budget of the United Nations; to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.R. 7076. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve the National 
Cancer Program and to authorize increased 
appropriations for such program for the next 
4 fiscal years, ‘and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7077. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of certain public safety officers who die in the 
performance of duty; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 7078. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 by adding 
at the end thereof a new section with re- 
spect to crude oil price regulation; jointly to 
the Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 7079. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 by adding 
at the end thereof a new section with re- 
spect to crude oil price regulation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. CLEVELAND (for himself and 
Mr. Howarp): 

H.R. 7080. A bill to insure that certain 
buildings financed with Federal funds utilize 
the best practicable technology for the con- 
servation and use of energy; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr, EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7081, A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to the term 
of licenses for the operation of radio broad- 
casting stations; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7082. A bill to modify the Center Hill 
Lake, Tenn., flood control project; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7083. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the area of Broward County or 
Dade County, Fla; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 7084, A bill to establish an Office of 
Rural within the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, and to assist in the 
development and demonstration of Rural 
Health Care Delivery Models and Compo- 
nents; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.R. 7085. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $l 
million to $10 million the exemption from 
industrial development bond treatment for 
certain small issues; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H.R. 7086. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 to assure that rates 
and charges of regulated public utilities may 
not take into account any advertising ex- 
penditures of such utilities; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
(for himself, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, and Mr. Forn of Tennessee) : 

H.R. 7087. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer to the Secretary of Labor of all functions 
of the Secretary of the Interior under the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, as amended, the Federal Metal and 
Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act, and any other 
law relating to the health and safety of per- 
sons working in the mining and mineral in- 
dustries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JENRETTE: 

H.R. 7088. A bill to authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to make farm storage 
facility loans to producers of agricultural 
commodities for which price support is made 
available by the Corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KARTH (for himself and Mr. 
BALDUS) : 

H.R, 7089, A bill to amend section 5051 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to the Federal excise tax on beer); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Ms. HOLTZ- 
MAN, and Myr. Patrison of New 
York): 

H.R. 7090. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
4-percent excise tax on the net investment 
income of a private foundation shall not 
apply to a private foundation organized and 
operated exclusively as a library, museum, or 
similar educational institution; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself and Mr. 
WAXMAN): 

H.R. 7091. A bill to modify the restrictions 
contained in section 170(e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code in the case of certain contri- 
butions of literary, musical, or artistic com- 
position, or similar property; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE (for himself, Mr. 
BENITEZ, Mrs. Bocas, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Forn of Tennessee, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. Meeps, Mrs. 
Meyner, Mr. MrrcHett of Maryland, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Pattison of New 
York, Mr. Rees, Mr. RoE, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr, SIMON, Mr. 
So.arz, Mr. STARK, and Mr. STOKES) : 

H.R. 7092. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to establish a student in- 
ternship program to offer students practical 
involvement with elected officials on local 
and State levels of Government and with 
Members of Congress; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 7093. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to extend the period during 
which preferential mail rates shall apply 
with respect to certain publications mailed 
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by veterans’ organizations; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland: 

H.R. 7094. A bill to authorize a local pub- 
lic works capital development and invest- 
ment program; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 7095. A bill to provide for the duty- 
free entry of binder twine and baler twine 
made of manmade fibers; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself, Mr. 
Tsoncas, and Mr. STOKES) : 

H.R. 7096. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to make the 
provisions of that act relating to cosmetics 
applicable to hair dyes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H.R. 7097. A bill to provide that meetings 
of Government agencies shall be open to the 
public, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 7098. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to make Election Day a legal 
public holiday; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RISENHOOVER: 

H.R. 7099. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
to provide that certain federally recognized 
Indian tribes in the State of Oklahoma and 
Alaska Native Village Corporations shall be 
eligible applicants for purposes of assist- 
ance under title TI and title VI; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7100. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to permit certain rates 
of compensation for rural letter carriers em- 
ployed by the U.S. Postal Service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, ROGERS (for himself, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HORTON, Mr. KETCHUM, Mr. McCios- 
KEY, Mr. Moorweap of California, 
Mr. Moorneap of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mrs. Pettis, Mr. QUIE, Mr. 
REES, Mr. RoysBat, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. WIRTH, and Mr. 
WON Part): 

H.R. 7101. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to establish 
certain limitations respecting the authority 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to regulate vitamins and minerals 
under that Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Comimttee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 7102. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 to provide that daylight 
saving time shall begin on the last Sunday 
in May and end on the first Sunday after 
Labor Day during each calendar year; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 7103. A bill to establish criminal pen- 
alties for any U.S. citizen who marries an 
illegal alien for the sole purpose of establish- 
ing immediate relative status for that alien; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7104. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of medical treatment facilities 
for emergency medical treatment given to 
aliens unlawfully in the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7105. A bill to prohibit an alien who 
has been illegally employed in the United 
States from obtaining a permanent residence 
status; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7106. A bill to increase the size of the 
U.S. Border Patrol of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7107. A bill to increase the penalty 
for smuggling aliens into the United States, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California and Mr, ESCH) : 

H.R. 7108, A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for environmental research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration; to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. TREEN: 

H.R. 7109. A bill to offer women nominated 
by Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives scholarships for 
training in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps; to the Committee on Armed Services 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 7110. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to the retirement 
of customs and immigration inspectors, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself and 
Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee) : 

HJ. Res. 462. Joint resolution to amend 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973 to prohibit the President from setting 
minimum prices for crude oil, residual fuel 
oil, or any refined petroleum product with- 
out congressional authority, to prohibit the 
President from using section 232(b) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 or any other 
provision of law to establish such minimum 
prices without congressional authority, and 
for other purposes; jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 463. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5, United States Code, in order to desig- 
nate November 11 of each year as Veterans 
Day; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ABDNOR (for himself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. GUDE, and Mr. Brown of 
Michigan) : 

H. Con. Res, 285. Concurrent resolution to 
promote and encourage the removal of archi- 
tectural barriers to the access of handicapped 
persons to public facilities and buildings; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr, ROYBAL: 

H. Con. Res. 286. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress concerning 
recognition by the European Security Con- 
ference of the Soviet Union’s occupation of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H. Res. 482. Resolution establishing a se- 
lect committee to study the problem of U.S. 
servicemen missing in action in Southeast 
Asia; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

141. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam, 
relative to the Executive-Legislative Ammu- 
nition Wharf Study Commission; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

142, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, relative to deregulat- 
ing the price of natural gas and removing 
price ceilings on previously existing oil; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

143. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to migra- 
tory waterfowl hunting; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

144. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, relative to the Na- 
tional Mass Transportation Assistance Act 
Amendments of 1975 (S. 662), to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

145. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, relative to providing 
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Federal loans to small businesses suffering 
economic dislocations due to disruption of 
operations and services of public utilities; 
to the Committee on Small Business. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R, 7111. A bill for the relief of Sally 
Duncan Hall as an individual and as per- 
sonal representative of the estates of Me- 
lissa Duncan, Elizabeth Duncan, Darlene 
Hall, Lavetta Hall, and Ronald Dewayne Hall, 
deceased; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. | 

By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland: 

H.R. 7112. A bill for the relief of O'Reilly F. 

Pierre; to the Committee on the Judicary. 
By Mr. PRICE (by request): 

H.R. 7113. A bill to permit the recall to ac- 
tive duty of Rear Adm. J. Edward Snyder, 
Jr., upon retirement in a command status 
as the Oceanographer of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 7114. A bill to authorize the docu- 
mentation of the vessel, Bruja Mar, as a ves- 
sel of the United States with coastwise pri- 
vileges; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
Tine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WIRTH: 

H.R. 7115. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
M, Osman, Lt. Col., U.S. Air Force (retired); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

124. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
council, Philadelphia, Pa., relative to Soviet 
emigration policy; to the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations. 

125. Also, petition of the city council Hub- 
bard, Ohio, relative to the Deconcentration 
of Energy bill (H.R. 4013); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

126. Also, petition of the Ohio Municipal 
Electric Association, Wadsworth, Ohio, rela- 
tive to the Deconcentration of Energy bill 
(H.R. 4013); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 

127. Also, petition of the Chautauqua Coun- 
ty Legislature, Mayville, N.Y., relative to 
completion of Southern Tier Expressway and 
Bridge across Chautauqua Lake and in sup- 
port of H.R. 3968; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

128. Also, petition of the city council, 
Cleveland, Ohio, relative to protective meas- 
ures against the seizure of American fishing 
vessels on the high seas by Ecuador; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

129. Also, petition of the city council, 
County of Hawaii, Hilo, Hawaii, relative to 
the locating of an ocean-based powerplant; 
to the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 6219 
By Mr. WIGGINS: 

(Amendment in the Nature of a Substi- 
tute to H.R. 6219, as Reported: ) 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That this Act may be cited as “The Voting 
Rights Extension Act of 1975". 
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Sec. 2. Section 4(a) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by striking out “ten 
years” each time it appears and inserting 
“eleven-year-and-180-day 


in lieu thereof 
period”. 

Sec. 3. Effective February 6, 1977: 

(a) Section 4 of the Voting Rights Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) To assure that the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote is not 
denied or abridged on account of race or 
color or national origin, the requirements of 
Section 5 shall apply to any State with re- 
spect to which the determinations have been 
made under subsection (b) or in any politi- 
cal subdivision with respect to which such 
determinations have been made as a sepa- 
rate unit, unless the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia in an ac- 
tion for a declaratory judgment brought 
by such State or subdivision against the 
United States has determined that no vot- 
ing qualification, or prerequisite to voting 
or standard, practice, or procedure with re- 
spect to voting is in effect during or pre- 
ceding the filing of the action where such 
qualification, prerequisite, standard, prac- 
tice, or procedure does have or is likely to 
have the purpose or the effect of denying or 
abridging the right to vote on account of 
race or color or national origin: Provided, 
That for purposes of this section no State 
or political subdivision shall he determined 
to have engaged in the use of such qualifi- 
cations, prerequisites, standards, practices, 
or procedures for the purpose or with the 
effect of denying or abridging the right to 
vote on account of race or color or na- 
tional origin if (1) incidents of such use 
have been few in number and have been 
promptly and effectively corrected by State 
or local action, (2) the continuing effect of 
such incidents has been eliminated, and 
(3) there is no reasonable probability of 
their recurrence in the future. 

“An action pursuant to this subsection 
shall be heard and determined by a court of 
three judges in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 2284 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and any appeal shall lie 
to the Supreme Court. The Court shall retain 
jurisdiction of any action pursuant to this 
subsection until determinations are made by 
the Director of the Census pursuant to sub- 
section (b) following the next general fed- 
eral election after the filing of the action and 
shall reopen the action upon motion of the 
Attorney General alleging that such qualifi- 
cations, prerequisites, standards, practices, 
or procedures haye been used for the purpose 
or with the effect of denying or abridging the 
right to vote on account of race or color, or 
national origin. 

“If the Attorney General determines that he 
has no reason to believe that any such qual- 
ifications, prerequisites, standards, practices, 
or procedures are in effect or are likely to be 
effective with the purpose or with the effect 
of denying or abridging the right to vote on 
account of race or color or national origin, he 
shall consent to the entry of such judgment. 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
apply in any State or in any political sub- 
division of a state for which the Director of 
the Census determines that racial or lan- 
guage minority citizens of voting age com- 
prise more than 5 per centum of the vot- 
ing age population of such State or political 
subdivision and that less than 50 per cen- 
tum of such racial or language minority citi- 
zens of voting age voted in the most recent 
general federal election. The provisions of 
subsection (a) shall continue in effect until 
the Director of the Census makes determina- 
tions pursuant to this subsection fcllowing 
the next general federal election after which 
time such provisions shall only apply based 
upon determinations pertaining to the most 
recent general federal election at that time. 
The Director of the Census is directed to 
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make determinations pursuant to this sub- 
section to the greatest degree possible within 
60 days after a general federal election is 
held. 

“A determination or certification of the 
Attorney General or of the Director of the 
Census under this section or under section 6 
or section 13 shall not be reviewable in any 
court and shall be effective upon publication 
in the Federal Register. 

“(c) As used in this Act, the phrase ‘gen- 
eral federal election’ shall mean any general 
election held solely or in part for the purpose 
of selecting or electing any candidate for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the United States 
Senate, Member of the United States House 
of Representatives, Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, or the Virgin Is- 
lands, or Resident Commissioner of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(d) As used in this section, the phrase 
‘racial or language minority citizens’ means 
citizens of the United States who are Negroes 
or persons of Spanish heritage as those terms 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census.” 

(b) Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Whenever a State or political sub- 
division with respect to which the prohibi- 
tions set forth in section 4(a) based upon 
determinations made under section 4(b) are 
in effect shall enact or seek to administer 
any voting qualification or prerequisite to 
voting, or standard, practice, or procedure 
with respect to voting such State or subdi- 
vision may institute an action in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia for a declaratory judgment that such 
qualification, prerequisite, standard, prac- 
tice, or procedure does not have the purpose 
and will not have the effect of denying or 
abridging the right to vote on account of 
race or color or national origin, and unless 
and until the court enters such judgment no 
person shall be denied the right to vote for 
failure to comply with such qualification, 
prerequisite, standard, practice, or proce- 
dure: Provided, That such qualification, pre- 
requisite, standard, practice, or procedure 
may be enforced without such proceeding if 
the qualification, prerequisite, standard, 
practice, or procedure has been submitted by 
the chief legal officer or other appropriate of- 
ficial of such State or subdivision to the At- 
torney General and the Attorney General has 
not interposed an objection within sixty 
days after such submission, or upon good 
cause shown, to facilitate an expedited ap- 
proval within sixty days after such submis- 
sion, the Attorney General has affirmatively 
indicated that such objection will not be 
made. Neither an affirmative indication by 
the Attorney General that no objection will 
be made, nor failure to object, nor a decla- 
ratory Judgment entered under this section 
shall bar a subsequent action to enjoin en- 
forcement of such qualification, prerequisite, 
standard, practice, or procedure. In the event 
the Attorney General affirmatively indicates 
that no objection will be made within the 
sixty-day period following receipt of such a 
submission, the Attorney General may re- 
serve the right to reexamine the submission 
if additional information comes to his atten- 
tion during the remainder of the sixty-day 
period which would otherwise require objec- 
tion in accordance with this section. Any 
action under this section shall be heard and 
determined by a court of three judges in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 2284 
of title 28 of the United States Code and 
any appeal shall He to the Supreme Court." 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of the Voting Rights Act 
is amended by— 

(1) striking out “fifteenth amendment” 
each time it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fourteenth amendment or fifteenth 
amendment”; 

(2) striking out “race or color” each time 
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it apears and inserting in lieu thereof “race 
or color or national origin”; 

(3) striking out “test or device” each time 
it appears and inserting in leu thereof “vot- 
ing qualification or prerequisite to voting, or 
standard, practice, or precedure with respect 
to voting”; 

(4) striking out “tests or devices” each 
time it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such voting qualification or prerequisite to 
voting, or standard, practice, or procedure 

-~ with respect to voting”; 

(5) striking out “except that neither” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “or upon good cause 
shown to facilitate an expedited approval 
within sixty days after such submission, the 
Attorney General has affirmatively indicated 
that such objection will not be made, Neither 
an affirmative indication by the Attorney 
General that no objection will be made, nor”; 

(6) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “In the event that Attorney General 
affirmatively indicates that no objection will 
be made within the sixty-day period follow- 
ing receipt of such a submission, the At- 
torney General may reserve the right to re- 
examine the submission if additional infor- 
mation comes to his attention during the 
remainder of the sixty-day period which 
would otherwise require objection in accord- 
ance with this section.”; 

(7) striking out “deem appropriate” and 

in lieu theerof “deem appropriate, 
but in no event after determinations are 
made by the Director of the Census pursuant 
to Section 4 (b) following the next general 
federal election from the date of the order,”; 

(8) striking out “deems necessary.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “deems necessary, 
but in no event after determinations are 
made by the Director of the Census pursuant 
to Section 4 (b) following the next general 
federal election from the date of the order.”; 

(9) striking out “different from that in 
force or effect at the time the proceeding was 
commenced”, effective February 6, 1977; and 

(10) striking out “Attorney General” the 
first three times it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following “Attorney General 
or an aggrieved person”. 

Sec. 5. Section 201(a) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “Prior to August 6, 1975, 
no” and inserting “No” in lieu thereof and 

(2) striking out “as to which the provi- 
sions of section 4(a) of this Act are not in 
effect by reason of determinations made un- 
der section 4(b) of this Act.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period. 

Sec. 6. Section 14 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) In any action or proceeding to en- 
force the yoting guarantees of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth amendment, the court, 
in its discretion, may allow the prevailing 
party, other than the United States, a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee as part of the costs.”. 

Sec. 7. Title II of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Src. 207. (a) Congress hereby directs the 
Director of the Census forthwith to conduct 
a survey to compile registration and voting 
Statistics: (i) in every State or political 
subdivision with respect to which the pro- 
hibitions of section 4(a) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 are in effect, for every general 
federal election after January 1, 1974; and 
(ii) in every State or political subdivision 
for any election designated by the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights. Such 
surveys shall elicit citizenship, the race or 
color, and national origin, of each person 
of yoting age and the extent to which such 
persons are registered to vote and have voted 
in the elections surveyed. 

“(b) In any survey under subsection (a) 
of this section no person shall be compelled 
to disclose his political party affiliation, or 
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how he voted (or the reasons therefor), nor 
shall any penalty be imposed for his failure 
or refusal to make such disclosures. Every 
person interrogated orally, by written survey 
or questionnaire, or by any other means 
with respect to such information shall be 
fully advised of his right to fail or refuse 
to furnish such information except with re- 
gard to information required by subsection 
(a), with regard to which every such person 
shail be informed that such information is 
required solely to enforce nondiscrimination 
in voting. 

“(c) The Director of the Census shall, at 
the earliest practicable time, report to the 
Congress the results of every survey con- 
ducted pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

“(d) The provisions of section 9 and chap- 
ter 7 of title 13 of the United States Code 
shall apply to any survey, collection, or com- 
pilation of registration and voting statistics 
carried out under subsection (a) of this 
section.” 

Sec. 8. Section 11(c) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by inserting after 
“Columbia,” the following words: “Guam, 
or the Virgin Islands,”’. 

Sec. 9. Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “except that neither” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“or upon good cause shown, to facilitate an 
expedited approval within sixty days after 
such submission, the Attorney General has 
affirmatively indicated that such objection 
will not be made, Neither an affirmative in- 
dication by the Attorney General that no 
objection will be made, nor”; and 

(2) by imserting immediately after the 
words “failure to object” a comma; and 

(3) by inserting immediately before the 
final sentence thereof the following: “In 
the event the Attorney General affirmatively 
indicates that no objection will be made 
within the sixty-day period following receipt 
of a submission, the Attorney General may 
reserve the right to reexamine the submis- 
sion if additional information comes to his 
attention during the remainder of the sixty- 
day period which would otherwise require ob- 
jection in accordance with this section.”. 

Sec. 10. Section 203 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, is amended by striking out “sec- 
tion 2282 of title 28” and inserting “section 
2284 of title 28” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 11. Title III of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended to read as follows: 

“TITLE Il—EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
VOTING AGE 
“ENFORCEMENT OF TWENTY-SIXTH AMENDMENT 


“Sec. 301. (a) (1) The Attorney General is 
directed to institute, in the mame of the 
United States, such actions against States 
or political subdivisions, including actions 
for injunctive relief, as he may determine 
to be necessary to implement the twenty- 
sixth article of amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“(2) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted under this title, which shall be 
heard and determined by a court of three 
judges in accordance with section 2284 of 
title 28 of the United States Code, and any 
appeal shall lie to the Supreme Court. It 
shall be the duty of the judges designated 
to hear the case to assign the case for hear- 
ing and determination thereof, and to cause 
the case to be in every way expedited. 

“(b) Whoever shall deny or attempt to 
deny any person of any right secured by the 
twenty-sixth article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


“DEFINITION 
“Sec. 302. As used in this title, the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia.” 
Sec. 12. Section 10 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended— 
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(1) by striking out subsection (d): 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting “and 
section 2 of the twenty-fourth amendment” 
immediately after “fifteenth amendment”; 
and 

(3) by striking out “and” the first time 
it appears in subsection (b), and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma. 

Sec. 13. Section 6 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking out “fifteenth 
amendment” each time it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “fourteenth or fif- 
teenth amendment”, 

Sec. 14. Section 2, the second paragraph of 
section 4(a), and sections 4(d), 5, 6, and 13 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 are each 
amended by inserting immediately after “on 
account of race or color” each time it ap- 
pears “or national origin”. 

H.R. 6860 
By Mr. ARCHER: 

Proposed amendments to title I; title IT; 
title ITI; title IV; and title V of the bill 
H.R. 6860 or to any amendment to any title 
of the bill H.R. 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words. 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

Strike out the next to the last word. 

Strike out the penultimate word. 

Strike out the last word, 

On page 91 of the reported bill, com- 
mencing with line 24 strike out all through 
line 17 on page 92 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “reduced by the sum of— 

“(vi) the amount of the credits allowable 
under such Code which are properly charge- 
able against the amount of such taxes ap- 
propriated by this paragraph, and 

“{vii) the amount of the reduction in 
revenues for the Treasury for the period 
ending October 1, 1985, resulting from the 
amendments of such Code made by the 
following sections of this Act: section 321 
(repeal of excise tax on buses used in inter- 
city public transportation), section 322 (re- 
peal of excise tax on radial tires), section 
323 (relating to rerefined lubricating oil), 
section 331 (relating to credit for insulation 
of principal residence), section 332 (relating 
to credit for residential solar energy equip- 
ment), section 521 (relating to amortization 
of qualified energy use property), section 522 
(relating to amortization of qualified rail- 
road equipment), section 523 (relating to 
amortization of certain railroad rolling 
stock), section 531(a) (relating to invest- 
ment credit for insulation and solar energy) 
and section 533 (relating to recycling tax 
credit); 

“(B) the duties under section 121 of this 
Act (relating to rates of duty on oil) re- 
duced by revenues which were collectible 
through rates of duty on oil heretofore pro- 
vided by, or pursuant to, law on May 15, 
1975; and 

“(C) to the extent provided by any law 
enacted after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, proceeds to the United States from 
oil and gas properties In which the United 
States has an interest. 

“(2) METHOD OF TRANSFER.—The amounts 
appropriated by paragraph (1) shall be 
transferred at least quarterly from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury to the Trust 
Fund on the basis of estimates made by 
the Secretary of the amount of receipts, 
and of the reduction in revenues, referred 
to in paragraph (1). Proper adjustments 
shall be made in the amounts subsequently 
transferred to the extent that it appears, 
on the basis of actual collections and revised 
estimates, that the amounts previously 
transferred were in excess of or less than the 
amounts which, under the revised estimates, 
should have been transferred.” 

By Mr. ARCHER (to be considered en 
bloc) : 

Page 107, line 21, strike out “or”: 

Page 107, line 22, strike out “pipeline.” and 
insert “pipeline, or”; 
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Page 107, after line 22, insert "‘(E) a qual- 
ified solar energy manufacturing facility.”; 

Page 109, after line 5, insert: “‘(7) QUALI- 
FIED SOLAR ENERGY MANUFACTURING FACILITY.— 
The term “qualified solar energy manufac- 
turing facility” means a plant including ma- 
chinery and equipment and any buildings 
used exclusively to house such machinery 
and equipment, (of a character subject to 
the allowance for depreciation), used solely 
for the manufacture of devices to be used 
exclusively to convert energy from the sun 
into electricity or heat, such devices being 
specifically: 

“*(A) photovoltaic cells, and arrays and 
energy storage equipment thereof, and 

“*(B) photothermal panels and energ 
storage equipment therefor. 

In applying subsection (i) to subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph, the date ‘January 1, 
1981,’ each time it appears shall be read 
‘January 1, 1986.” 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

Proposed amendments to title I, title II, 
title III, title IV, and title V of the bill 
H.R. 6860 or to any amendment to any title 
of the bill H.R. 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words. 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

Strike out the next to the last word. 

Strike out the penultimate word. 

Strike out the last word. 

By Mr. BAUMAN: 

Proposed amendments to title I, title II, 
title III, title IV, and title V of the bill 
H.R. 6860, or to any amendment to any title 
of the bill H.R. 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words. 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

Strike out the next to the last word. 

Strike out the penultimate word. 

Strike out the last word. 

By Mr. BRODHEAD: 

Page 58, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through line 20 on page 71. 

Page 91, strike out lines 17 and 18. 

Page 91, line 19, strike out “(iv)” and in- 
sert “(ili)”. 

Page 91, line 22, strike out “(v)” and in- 
sert “(iv)”. 

By Mr. BRODHEAD: 

Page 58, strike out line 3 and all that 

follows down through line 20 on page 71. 
By Mr. BRODHEAD: 

Page 91, strike out lines 17 and 18. 

Page 91, line 19, strike out “(iv)” and in- 
sert “(ii)”. 

Page 91, line 22, strike out “(v)” and tn- 
sert “(iv)”. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 
Page 135, after line 12, add the following: 


TITLE VI—CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULA- 
TION 


Sec. 611. AMENDMENT TO EMERGENCY PETRO- 
LEUM ALLOCATION AcT WiTH RE- 
SPECT TO CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULA- 
TION. 

The Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
of 1973 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATION 

“Sec. 8. (a) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) The term ‘crude oil’ means a mixture 
of hydrocarbons that existed in liquid phase 
in underground reservoirs and remains liq- 
uid at atmospheric pressure after passing 
through surface separating facilities, and 
lease condensate which is a natural gas liq- 
uid recovered by associated production by 
lease separators. 

“(2) The term ‘domestic crude oil’ means 
crude oil produced in the United States or 
from the ‘outer Continental Shelf’ as defined 
in section 1331, title 43, United States Code. 

“(3) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
who produces crude oil when it is produced. 

“(4) The term ‘property’ means the right 
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which arises from a lease or from a fee in- 
terest to produce domestic crude oil. 

“(5) The term ‘base period control volume’ 
means— 

“(A) if domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from that property in the months 
of May through December 1972, the total 
number of barrels of domestic crude oil pro- 
duced and sold from that property in those 
months divided by eight; 

“(B) if domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold from that property in each 
of the months of May through December 
1972, the total number of barrels of domestic 
crude oil produced and sold from that prop- 
erty in such months May through December 
for which domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from the property (excluding those 
months in which there occurred any shut- 
down in production) divided by the number 
of such months, 

“(6) The term ‘decline adjustment factor’ 
means— 

“1 per centum of the base period control 
volume of a property multiplied by the num- 
ber of months for which there occurred pro- 
duction and sales of crude oil from such 
property beginning with May 1972, and end- 
ing with the current month of production. 

“(7) The term ‘adjusted base period con- 
trol volume’ means the base period control 
volume less the decline adjustment factor. 

“(8) The term ‘monthly production vari- 
ance factor’ means the current cumulative 
deficiency in base production control level 
crude petroleum, as defined in section 212.72 
of title 10 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
(as in effect on April 3, 1975), for a prop- 
erty on the effective date of this section, plus 
the total number of barrels by which pro- 
duction and sales of crude oil subsequent to 
the effective date of this section has been 
less than the adjusted base period control 
volume for all months in which production 
and sale of domestic crude oil has been less 
than the adjusted base period control vol- 
ume subsequent to the first month in which 
production and sale of domestic crude oil 
exceeded the adjusted base period control 
volume, minus the total number of barrels 
of domestic crude oil produced and sold in 
each prior month which was in excess of the 
adjusted base period control volume for that 
month, but was not sold for a price in ex- 
cess of the ceiling price established pursu- 
ant to subsection (c) of this section for sales 
made subsequent to the effective date of this 
section. 

“(9) The term ‘production volume subject 
to ceiling price’ means the adjusted base 
period control volume plus the monthly pro- 
duction-variance factor. 

“(10) The term ‘stripper well lease’ means 
a property whose average daily production of 
domestic crude oil and petroleum conden- 
sates, including natural gas liquids, per well 
did not exceed 10 barrels per day during the 
preceding calendar year. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsections (c) 
and (d), no price ceiling shall apply to any 
first sale by a producer of domestic crude oll 
from a property. 

“(c) No producer may charge a price in 
the case of sales from a property in a month 
in volume amounts equal to or less than pro- 
duction volume subject to a price ceiling 
which is higher than the sum of (1) the 
highest perlod price at 6 ante meridian, local 
time, May 15, 1973, for that grade of crude 
oil at that field, or if there was no posted 
price for that grade of crude oil at that field, 
the related price for that grade of crude 
oll which ts most similar in kind and qual- 
ity posted at the nearest fleld for which 
prices were posted at such time and date: 
and (2) a maximum of $1.35 per barrel, 

“(d)(1) The provisions of subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section shall not take effect 
unless the President finds that there is in 
effect (A) an inflation minimization tax 
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consonant with the purposes of this section 
applicable to sales from a property, from 
which domestic crude oil was produced and 
sold in one or more of the months of May 
through December 1972, in volume amounts 
greater than the production volume subject 
to a ceiling pri-e under subsection (c), but 
less than the base period control volume, 
and (B) a production maximization tax con- 
sonant with the purposes of this section 
applicable to sales of domestic crude oil from 
any stripper well lease or from a property 
from which domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold in one or more of the months 
of May through December 1972, or with re- 
spect to amounts produced and sold in any 
month in excess of the base period control 
volume (in the case of a property from which 
domestic oil was produced and sold in one 
or more of the months of May through De- 
cember 1972). 

“(2) For the purposes of this section: 

“(A) The term ‘inflation minimization 
tax consonant with the purposes of this 
section’ means a tax which couples a redis- 
tribution of tax receipts mechanism with an 
excise tax applicable to sales from a prop- 
erty (other than a property certified by the 
President as having made application of 
bona fide tertiary recovery techniques) in 
volume subject to a price ceiling under sub- 
section (c) but less than the base period 
control volume, equal to (i) in the first 
month which follows the date of enactment 
of this section, 90 per centum of the differ- 
ence between the average sales price per 
barrel of such domestic crude oil and $5.75 
per barrel; and (ii) in each successive month 
thereafter, 90 per centum of the difference 
between the average price per barrel of sales 
of such domestic crude oil in such month 
and $5.75 adjusted by adding an inflation 
adjustment factor: Provided, That provision 
may be made to take into account increases 
in State severance taxes and to assure that 
such tax shall not exceed 75 per centum of 
the net income attributed to a barrel of oil 
which is subject to tax determined by taking 
the net income from the property as calcu- 
lated under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 computed without allowance for de- 
pletion and intangible drilling costs divided 
by the number of barrels produced from 
such property which are subject to the in- 
flation minimization tax. 

“(B) The term ‘production maximization 
tax consonant with the purposes of this 
section’ means a tax which couples a redis- 
tribution of tax receipts mechanism with 
an excise tax applicable to sales from any 
stripper well lease or from a property from 
which domestic crude oll was not produced 
and sold in one or more of the months of 
May through December 1972 or with respect 
to amounts produced and sold in any month 
in excess of the base period control volume 
(in the case of a property from which domes- 
tic oil was produced and sold in one or more 
of the months of May through December 
1972) (other than a lease or property cer- 
tified by the President as having made appli- 
cation of bona fide tertiary recovery tech- 
niques) equal to (i) in the first month 
which follows the date of enactment of this 
section, 90 per centum of the difference be- 
tween the average sales price per barrel of 
such domestic crude oil in that month and 
$7.50 per barrel; and (il) in each successive 
month thereafter, 90 per centum of the dif- 
ference between the average sales price per 
barrel in such month and $7.50 adjusted by 
adding an inflation adjustment factor ex- 
cept that an allowance as a credit against 
such tax, which credit may be applied to the 
full amount of such tax, shall be allowed 
for a qualified investment, and provision 
may be made to take into account increases 
in State severance taxes and to assure that 
such tax shall not exceed 75 per centum of 
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the net income attributed to a barrel of oil 
which is subject to tax determined by taking 
the net income from the property as calcu- 
lated under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 computed without allowance for de- 
pletion and intangible drilling costs divided 
by the number of barrels produced from 
Such property which are subject to the in- 
flation minimization tax. 

“(C) The term ‘inflation adjustment fac- 
tor’ means an amount equal to one-half of 
1 per centum, in the base amount of $5.75 
in the case of the inflation minimization tax 
and $7.50 in the case of the production 
minimization tax compounded, for each 
month occurring between the first month 
which begins after the date of enactment 
of this section and the current month of 
production and rounded to the nearest whole 
cent. 

“(D) The term ‘redistribution of tax re- 
ceipts mechanism’ means a mechanism which 
distributes in full amount the tax receipts 
resulting from the inflation minimization tax 
and the production maximization tax making 
use of appropriate devices for the purpose of 
off-setting increases in energy-related costs 
which devices shall distribute (i) two-thirds 
of such receipts to low- and middle-income 
taxpayers and adult low-income nontaxpay- 
ers (other than a person who is a claimed 
dependent of a taxpayer) in a manner 
weighted in favor of the lower-income mem- 
bers of such group of taxpayers and nontax- 
payers; (ii) one-half of such remaining one- 
third of tax receipts to States and local 
governments; and (iii) the remainder to cor- 
porate taxpayers (other than corporate tax- 
payers which are required to pay inflation 
minimization taxes). Such distribution may 
be accomplished through means which in- 
clude disbursements, refundable tax credits, 
permanent reductions in tax liability, and 
adjustments to withholding; except that, to 
the maximum extent practicable, benefits 
from distributions shall be available on a 
reasonably current basis within the taxable 
year. 

“(E) The term ‘qualified investment’ 
means for any taxable period the amount 
paid or incurred by such producer during 
such taxable period (with respect to areas 
within the United States or a possession of 
the United States) for— 

“(i) intangible drilling and development 
costs, or geological and geophysical costs, de- 
scribed in section 263(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as in effect for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1974), 

“(li) the construction, reconstruction, 
erection, or acquisition of the following items 
but only if the original use of such items 
begins with such producer: 

“(a) depreciable assets used for— 

“(1) the exploration for or the develop- 
ment or production of oil or gas (including 
development or production from oil shale), 

“(2) converting oil shale, coal, or liquid 

‘bons into oll or gas, or 

“(3) refining oil or gas (but not beyond 
the primary product stage), 

“(b) pipeline for gathering or transmitting 
ofl or gas, and facilities (such as pumping 
stations) directly related to the use of such 


pipelines. 

“(iii) secondary or tertiary recovery of oil 
or gas, or 

“(iv) the acquisition of oil and gas leases 
(other than offshore oil and gas leases), but 
the aggregate amount which may be taken 
into account under this clause for any tax- 
able period shall not exceed one-third of the 
aggregate of the amounts which may be 
taken Into account by the taxpayer under 
subclauses (1), (11), and (ili) for such period. 


gas 
including miscible fluid displacement, micro- 
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emulsion flooding, in situ combustion, cyclic 
steam injection, steam flooding, carbon di- 
oxide injection, polymer flooding, caustic in- 
jection, and other chemical flooding designed 
to produce production in excess of that at- 
tributable to natural or artificially induced 
water or natural gas displacement. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, no price ceiling shall apply 
to any first sale by a producer of any domes- 
tic crude oil produced from a property which 
the President, on a property-by-property 
basis, upon petition or upon his own motion, 
certifies as having made bona fide applica- 
tion of tertiary recovery techniques which 
application the President determines has or 
will significantly enhance production from 
such property. 

“(f) The President shall conduct a con- 
tinuous study and analysis of, and report 
to the Congress by December 31, 1975, and 
thereafter by December 31 of each successive 
year for a period of the next four successive 
years, on the effect of such price ceilings and 
taxes on (1) economic conditions, (2) pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil and other en- 
ergy sources, (3) demand for crude oil and 
refined petroleum products and other en- 
ergy sources, (4) imports of crude oil, re- 
sidual fuel oil, refined petroleum products, 
and other energy sources (including the ef- 
fect on balance of payments of such im- 
ports), and (5) economic efficiency. The 
President shall include in any such report 
his views and recommendations respecting 
the continuation, with or without modifica- 
tion, of the provisions of any such price 
ceiling or tax. 

“(g) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the first full month following 
the date of enactment of this section.” 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

Page 72, strike out lines 1 and and insert 

in lieu thereof the following: 


Part m—IntTercity Buses, RADIAL TIRES, 
REREPINED OIL, AND CRUDE OIL PRICE REGU- 
LATION 


Page 77, after line 24, add the following: 


Sec. 324. CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATIONS. — 

The Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 

of 1973 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 
“CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATION 


“Sec. 8. (a) For the purposes of this 
section: 

“(1) The term ‘crude oll’ means a mixture 
of hydrocarbons that existed in liquid phase 
in underground reservoirs and remains 
liquid at atmospheric pressure after passing 
through surface separating facilities, and 
lease condensate which is a natural gas 
liquid recovered in associated production by 
lease separators. 

“(2) The term ‘domestic crude oil’ means 
crude oil produced in the United States or 
from the ‘Outer Continental Shelf’ as defined 
in section 1331, title 43, United States Code. 

“(3) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
who produces crude oil or any person who 
owns crude oil when it is produced. 

“(4) The term ‘property’ means the right 
which arises from a lease or from a fee in- 
terested to produce domestic crude oil. 

“(5) The term ‘base period control volume 


means— 

“(A) if domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from that property in the months 
of May through December 1972, the total 
number of barrels of domestic crude oil pro- 
duced and sold from that property in those 
months divided by eight: 

“(B) if domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold from that property in each 
of the months of May through December 
1972, the total number of barrels of domes- 
tic crude of] produced and sold from that 
property in such months - May through 
December for which domestic crude oil was 
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produced and sold from the property (ex- 
cluding those months in which there oc- 
curred any shutdown in production) divided 
by the number of such months. 

“(6) The term ‘decline adjustment factor’ 
means— 

“1 percentum of the base period control 
volume of a property multiplied by the num- 
ber of months for which there occurred pro- 
duction and sales of crude oil from such 
property beginning with May 1972, and end- 
ing with the current month of production. 

“(7) The term ‘adjusted base period con- 
trol volume’ means the base period control 
volume less the decline adjustment factor. 

“(8) The term ‘monthly production vari- 
ance factor’ means the current cumulative 
deficiency in base production control level 
crude petroleum, as defined in section 212.72 
of title 10 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
(as in effect on April 3, 1975), for a property 
on the effective date of this section, plus the 
total number of barrels by which produc- 
tion and sales of crude oil subsequent to the 
effective date of this section has been less 
than the adjusted base period control vol- 
ume for all months in which production and 
sale of domestic crude oil has been less than 
the adjusted base period control volume 
subsequent to the first month in which pro- 
duction and sale of domestic crude oil ex- 
ceeded the adjusted base period control vol- 
ume, minus the total number of barrels of 
domestic crude oil produced and sold in 
each prior month which was in excess of the 
adjusted base period control volume for that 
month, but was not sold for a price in excess 
of the ceiling price established pursuant to 
subsection (c) of this section for sales made 
subsequent to the effective date of this 
section. 

“(9) The term ‘production volume subject 
to ceiling price’ means the adjusted base 
period control volume plus the monthly pro- 
duction variance factor. 

“(10) The term ‘stripper well lease’ means 
a property whose average dally production 
of domestic crude oil and petroleum con- 
densates, including natural gas liquids, per 
well did not exceed 10 barrels per day dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsections (c) 
and (d), no price ceiling shall apply to any 
first sale by a producer of domestic crude 
oil from a property. 

“(c) No producer may charge a price in 
the case of sales from a property in a month 
in volume amounts equal to or less than the 
production volume subject to a price ceil- 
ing which is higher than the sum of (1) 
the highest period price at 6 ante meridian, 
local time, May 15, 1973, for that grade of 
crude oil at that field, or if there was no 
posted price for that grade of crude oil at 
that field, the related price for that grade 
of crude oil which is most similar in kind 
and quality posted at the nearest field for 
which prices were posted at such time and 
date; and (2) a maximum of $1.35 per bar- 
rel. 

““(d) (1) The provisions of subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section shall not take effect 
unless the President finds that there is in 
effect (A) an inflation minimization tax 
consonant with the purposes of this section 
applicable to sales from a property, from 
which domestic crude oil was produced and 
sold In one or more of the months of May 
through December 1972, in volume amounts 
greater than the production volume subject 
to a ceiling price under subsection (c), but 
less than the base period control volume, 
and (B) a production maximization tax 
consonant with the purposes of this section 
applicable to sales of domestic crude oil 
from any stripper well lease or from a prop- 
erty from which domestic crude oil was not 
produced and sold in one or more of the 
months of May through December 1972, or 
with respect to amounts produced and sold 
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in any month in excess of the base period 
control volume (in the case of a pi 

from which domestic ofl was produced and 
sold in one or more of the months of May 
through December 1972). 

“(2) For the purposes of this section: 

“(A) The term ‘inflation minimization tax 
consonant with the purposes of this section’ 
means a tax which couples a redistribution of 
tax receipts mechanism with an excise tax 
applicable to sales from a property (other 
than a property certified by the President as 
having made application of bona fide ter- 
tiary recovery techniques) in volume subject 
to a price ceiling under subsection (c) but 
less than the base period control volume, 
equal to (i) in the first month which follows 
the date of enactment of this section, 90 per 
centum of the difference between the average 
sales price per barrel of such domestic crude 
oil and $5.75 per barrel; and (li) in each 
successive month thereafter, 90 per centum 
of the difference between the average price 
per barrel of sales of such domestic crude oil 
in such month and $5.75 adjusted by adding 
an inflation adjustment factor: Provided, 
That provision may be made to take into 
account increases in State severance taxes 
and to assure that such tax shall not exceed 
75 per centum of the net income attributed 
to a barrel of oil which is subject to tax 
determined by taking the net income from 
the property as calculated under the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 computed with- 
out allowance for depletion and intangible 
drilling costs divided by the number of bar- 
rels produced from such property which are 
subject to the inflation minimization tax. 

“(B) The term ‘production maximization 
tax consonant with the purposes of this sec- 
tion’ means a tax which couples a redistribu- 
tion of tax receipts mechanism with an ex- 
cise tax applicable to sales from any stripper 
well lease or from a property from which 
domestic crude oil was not produced and sold 
in one or more of the months of May through 
December 1972 or with respect to amounts 
produced and sold in any month in excess of 
the base period control volume (in the case 
of a property from which domestic oil was 
produced and sold in one or more of the 
months of May through December 1972) 
(other than a lease or property certified by 
the President as having made application of 
bona fide tertiary recovery techniques) equal 
to (i) in the first month which follows the 
date of enactment of this section, 90 per 
centum of the difference between the average 
sales price per barrel of such domestic crude 
oil in that month and $7.50 per barrel; and 
(ii) im each successive month thereafter, 
90 per centum of the difference between the 
average sales price per barrel in such month 
and $7.50 adjusted by adding an inflation 
adjustment factor except that an allowance 
as a credit against such tax, which credit 
may be applied to the full amount of such 
tax, shall be allowed for a qualified invest- 
ment, and provision may be made to take 
into account increases in State severance 
taxes and to assure that such tax shall not 
exceed 75 per centum of the net income at- 
tributed to a barrel of oil which is subject to 
tax determined by taking the net income 
from the property as calculated under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 computed 
without allowance for depletion and in- 
tangible drilling costs divided by the number 
of barrels produced from such pi 
which are subject to the inflation minimiza- 
tion tax. 

“(C) The term ‘inflation adjustment fac- 
tor’ means an amount equal to one-half of 
1 per centum, in the base amount of $5.75 
in the case of the inflation minimization tax 
and $7.50 in the case of the production min- 
imization tax, compounded, for each month 
occurring between the first month which be- 
gins after the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion and the current month of production 
and rounded to the nearest whole cent. 
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“(D) The term ‘redistribution of tax re- 
ceipts mechanism’ means a mechanism which 
distributes in full amount the tax receipts 
resulting from the inflation minimization tax 
and the production maximization tax mak- 
ing use of appropriate devices for the purpose 
of off-setting increases in energy-related 
costs which devices shall distribute (i) two- 
thirds of such receipts of low- and middle- 
income taxpayers and adult low-income non- 
taxpayers (other than a person who is a 
claimed dependent of a taxpayer) in a man- 
ner weighted in favor of the lower-income 
members of such group of taxpayers and 
nontaxpayers; (ii) one-half of such remain- 
ing one-third of tax receipts to States and 
local governments; and (iil) the remainder 
to corporate taxpayers (other than corporate 
taxpayers which are required to pay infla- 
tion minimization taxes). Such distribution 
may be accomplished through means which 
include disbursements, refundable tax 
credits, permanent reductions in tax liabil- 
ity, and adjustments to withholding; ex- 
cept that, to the maximum extent practic- 
able, benefits from distributions shall be 
available on a resonably current basis within 
the taxable year. 

“(E) The term ‘qualified investment’ 
means for any taxable period the amount 
paid or incurred by such producer during 
such taxable period (with respect to areas 
within the United States or a possession of 
the United States) for— 

“(i) intangible drilling and development 
costs, or geological and geophysical costs, de- 
scribed in section 263(c) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (as in effect for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1974), 

“(ii) the construction, reconstruction, 
erection, or acquisition of the following items 
but only if the original use of such items be- 
gins with such producer: 

“(a) depreciable assets used for— 

“(1) the exploration for or the develop- 
ment or production of oll or gas (including 
development or production from oll shale), 

“(2) converting oll shale, coal, or liquid 
hydrocarbons into oil or gas, or 

“(3) refining oil or gas (but not beyond the 
primary product stage), 

“(b) pipeline for gathering or transmitting 
oil or gas, and facilities (such as pumping 
stations) directly related to the use of such 
pipelines, 

“(iil) secondary or tertiary recovery of oil 
or gas, 

“(iv) the acquisition of ofl and gas leases 
(other than offshore oil and gas leases), but 
the aggregate amount which may be taken 
into account under this clause for any tax- 
able period shall not exceed one-third of the 
aggregate of the amounts which may be 
taken into account by the taxpayer under 
subclauses (i), (ii), and (il!) for such 
period. 

“(F) The term ‘tertiary recovery tech- 
niques’ means techniques which employ 
fluid, heat, or insert gas injection methods 
including miscible fluid displacement, 
microemulsion flooding, in situ combustion, 
cyclic steam injection, steam flooding, car- 
bon dioxide injection, polymer flooding, 
caustic injection, and other chemical flood- 
ing designed to produce production in excess 
of that attributable to natural or artificially 
induced water or natural gas displacement. 

“(¢) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, no price ceiling shall apply 
to any first sale by a producer of any 
domestic crude oil produced from a property 
which the President, on a property-by-prop- 
erty basis, upon petition or upon his own 
motion, certifies as having made bona fide 
application of tertiary recovery techniques 
which application the President determines 
has or will significantly enhance production 
from such property. 

“(f) The President shall conduct a con- 
tinuous study and analysis of, and report to 
the Congress by December 31, 1975, and 
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thereafter by December 31 of each successive 
year for a period of the next four successive 
years, on the effect of such price ceiling and 
taxes on (1) economic conditions, (2) pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil and other 
energy sources, (3) demand for crude oil and 
refined petroleum products and other energy 
sources, (4) imports of crude oil, residual 
fuel oil, refined petroleum products, and 
other energy sources (including the effect 
on balance of payments of such imports), 
and (5) economic efficiency. The President 
shall include in any such report his views 
and recommendations, respecting the con- 
tinuation, with or without modification, of 
the provisions of any such price celling or 
tax. 

“(g) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the first full month following the 
date of enactment of this section.” 

By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

On page 55, line 10: Redesignating para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), amd (6) as paragraphs 
(5), (6), (7); and (8) respectively and 
inserting new paragraphs (3) and (4) to 
read as follows: 

(3) Section 6420(c)(2) as amended by 
striking out “or horticultural” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof; “, aquacultural or 
horticultural”. 

(4) Section 6420(c)(3)(A) is amended 
by striking out “or horticultural” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof; “, aquacultural or 
horticultural”. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

Proposed amendments to title I, title IT, 
title III, title IV, and title V of the bill 
H.R. 6860 or to any amendment to any title 
of the bill H.R. 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words, 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

Strike out the next to the last word. 

Strike out the penultimate word. 

Strike out the last word. 

By Mr, DERRICK: 

Page 105, line 5, strike out “and”. 

Page 105, line 9, strike out “section 513.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 513), 
and”, 

Page 105, immédiately after line 9, insert 
the following: 

“(G) in the process of singeing, drying, 
curing, or other industrial finishing of textile 
and apparel products.” 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

Page 58, strike out line 3 and all that fol- 

lows down through line 20 on page 71. 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

Page 58, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through line 20 on page 71. 

Page 91, strike out lines 17 and 18. 

Page 91, line 19, strike out “(iv)” and 
insert “(iii)”. 

Page 91, line 22, strike out “(vy)” and in- 
sert “(iv)”. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

Page 91, strike out lines 17 and 18. 

Page 91, line 19, strike out “(iv)” and 
insert “(iii)”. 

Page 91, line 22, strike out 
insert “(iv)”. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

Page 58, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through line 20 on page 71 
and insert: 

PART I—AUTOMOBILE FUEL EFFICIENCY 
TAXES 
Sec. 311. Tax on EACH AUTOMOBILE WITH 
Low FUEL EFFICIENCY. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Part I of subchapter 
A of chapter 32 (relating to motor vehicle 
excise taxes) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 4064. Tax ON EACH AUTOMOBILE WITH 

Low PUEL EFFICIENCY. 

“There is hereby imposed on each auto- 
mobile produced in the United States, or 
imported into the United States, during the 


“(v)” and 
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model year 1977, 1978, 1979, or 1980, a tax 
determined in accordance with the following 
table: 


If the fuel mileage rating (in Amount of tax per Model year 
mites per gallon) of the auto- ——___________ 
mobile is— 1977 1978 1979 1980 


20 or more... : 

19 or more but less than 20 

18 or more but less than 19.. 

17 of more but less than 18____ 0 
16 or more but less than 17... $100 
15 or more but less than 16.. 200 


ma 
0 $100 
$100 200 
200 


300 
350 450 


14 or more but less than 15.... 350 500 ro 
1, 200 


550 


13 or more but less than 14_. 


Less than 13___.. 


The tax imposed by this section shall be 
paid by the manufacturer or importer, as 
the case may be.” 

(b) DISCLOSURE or Tax AND FUEL MILEAGE 
RATING ON WHICH Tax Is BasED.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of any 
automobile with respect to which tax was 
imposed by section 4064 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, such manufacturer, 
producer, or importer shall affix a label to 
such automobile which shall include a clear, 
distinct, and legible endorsement stating— 

(A) that Federal excise tax was imposed 
with respect to such automobile based upon 
the fuel mileage rate of such automobile. 

(B) the amount of tax which was imposed, 

(C) the fuel mileage rate on which such 
tax was based, and 

(D) the table of taxes Imposed by Section 
4064 applicable to all automobiles produced 
in that model year. 

(2) PENALTIES.— 

(A) FAILURE TO AFFIX LABEL, OR FALSE EN- 
DORSEMENT OF LABEL.—Any person required 
by paragraph (1) to endorse any label who 
willfully fails to endorse and affix such label 
as required by paragraph (1) or who makes 
a false endorsement of such label, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000. 

(B) REMOVAL, MODIFICATION, OR MUTILA- 
TION OF LABEL.—Any person who removes, 
modifies, or mutilates any label affixed under 
paragraph (1) to an automobile before title 
or possession to such automobile is, for pur- 
poses of consumption, transferred to any 
person shall be fined not more than $1,000. 

(C) EACH VIOLATION TO BE CONSIDERED A 
SEPARATE OFFENSE.—Each failure or endorse- 
ment referred to in subparagraph (A), and 
each removal, modification, or mutilation re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (B), shall consti- 
tute a separate offense. 

Sec. 312. Tax WHERE MANUFACTURER'S FLEET 
Dogs Nor MEET STANDARD. 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—Part I of subchapter 
A of chapter 32 (relating to motor vehicle 
excise taxes) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 4065. TAx WHERE FLEET Does Nor MEET 
STANDARD. 

“(a) IMPOSITION or Tax.—If the fuel mile- 
age rating of any manufacturer or importer 
for the model year 1977, 1978, 1979, or 1980 
is below the fuel mileage standard for that 
model year, provided by subsection (b), a 
tax is hereby imposed on each automobile 
produced by such manufacturer (or im- 
ported by such importer) during such model 
year which has a fuel mileage rating below 
the fuel mileage standard provided by sub- 
section (b) for that model year. The tax 
imposed by this section shall be paid by the 
manufacturer or the importer, as the case 
may be. 

“(b) FUEL MILEAGE STANDARD.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 


The fuel mileage standard 
(in miles per gallon) is— 


700 
1, 000 
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“(c) Amount oF Tax.—In the case of any 
automobile subject to tax under this section, 
the amount of such tax shall be $20 for each 
full 1/10 of a mile per gallon which the fuel 
mileage rating of the manufacturer or im- 
porter for the model year of production of 
importation is below the fuel mileage stand- 
ard for that year.” 


Sec. 313. PROVISIONS COMMON TO SECTIONS 
4064 AND 4065. 
(a) In GeneraL.—Part I of subchapter A 
of chapter 32 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec, 4066. Provisions COMMON TO SECTIONS 
4064 anD 4065. 


“(a) DETERMINATION OF AUTOMOBILE FUEL 
MILEAGE RATING.— 

“(1) DETERMINATION OF RATING.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The fuel mileage rating 
of every automobile which may be subject 
to tax under section 4064 or 4065 shall be the 
fuel mileage rating, for the class of auto- 
mobiles in which such automobile falls, de- 
termined by the Secretary or his delegate. 
The determination of such rating for any 
class of automobiles shall be based on a 
composite mileage resulting from the test- 
ing of such class of automobiles, conducted 
in accordance with procedures established 
under paragraph (4). Such determination 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

“(B) REVIEW OF DETERMINATION.—Within 
30 days after the fuel mileage rating of any 
class of automobiles has been published un- 
der subparagraph (A), the manufacturer or 
importer of such class of automobiles may 
file a petition in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia for ju- 
dicial review of such determination. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction to review such determination in 
accordance with chapter 7 of title 5, United 
States Code, and to grant appropriate relief 
as provided in such chapter. 

“(2) INTERAGENCY COOPERATION.—In order 
to avoid unnecessary expense and duplica- 
tion, the Secretary or his delegate shall make 
such arrangements or agreements for coop- 
eration or mutual assistance in the perform- 
ance of his functions under this section and 
the functions of any department, agency, or 
establishment of the United States, as he 
may find practicable and consistent with 
law. The Secretary or his delegate may have 
access to and utilize, on a reimbursable or 
other basis, information, facilities, or services 
of any department, agency, or establishment 
of the United States; and each such depart- 
ment, agency, or establishment shall coop- 
erate with the Secretary or his delegate and, 
to the extent permitted by law, provide such 
information, facilities, or services as he may 
request. 

“(3) FUEL MILEAGE RATING —The term ‘fuel 
mileage rating’ means, with respect to any 
class of automobiles, the number of miles 
which an automobile in such class can be 
expected to travel for each gallon of fuel 
which it consumes. 

“(4) PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING FUEL 
MILEAGE RATINGS.—The Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall, by regulations, establish proce- 
dures for conducting tests to determine the 
fuel mileage ratings of automobiles which 
may be subject to tax under section 4064 or 
4065. Under such regulations the Secretary 
or his delegate shall establish separate classes 
of automobiles which may be based upon— 

“(A) the manufacturer (or division of the 
manufacturer) of the automobiles; 

“(B) the engine family of the automobiles 
(which takes into account the type of engine, 
fuel induction system, and emission control 
system); 

“(C) the type of transmission of such 
automobiles; 

“(D) whether or not the automobiles have 
air conditioners; 

“(E) whether or not the automobiles are 
station wagons; and 

“(F) the inertia weight of the automobiles. 
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For purposes of subparagraph (F), the inertia 
weight shall be taken into account in cate- 
gories of 250-pound increments for automo- 
biles which have inertia weights under 3,000 
pounds, and in categories of 500-pound in- 
crements for automobiles which have inertia 
weights of 3,000 pounds or more. 

“(b) DETERMINATION OF FUEL MILEAGE RAT- 
ING FOR EACH MANUFACTURER OR IMPORTER.— 

“(1) Manuracrurer.—The fuel mileage 
rating of any manufacturer for purposes of 
section 4065 for any model year shall be based 
on all automobiles produced by such manu- 
facturer in the United States or Canada dur- 
ing such model year. 

“(2) Inmporter.—The fuel mileage rating 
of any importer for purposes of section 4065 
for any model year shall be based on all new 
automobiles imported into the United States 
during such model year which were produced 
(outside the United States and Canada) by 
the manufacturer who produced the auto- 
mobiles imported by such importer. If there 
is more than one such manufacturer, the 
importer shall have a separate fuel mileage 
rating with respect to the automobiles of 
each manufacturer, 

“(3) Spectra, ruLEs.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) PERSONS WHO MANUFACTURE AND IM- 
PORT.—A person who is both a manufacturer 
and an importer shall be treated— 

“(i) as a manufacturer with respect to 
automobiles described in paragraph (1), and 

“(ii) as an importer with respect to auto- 

mobiles described in paragraph (2). 
A person who manufactures automobiles in 
the United States shall be treated as the im- 
porter of all automobiles produced by such 
manufacturer which are imported into the 
United States. 

“(B) CERTAIN IMPORTS FROM CANADA.—A 
person who is not a manufacturer with re- 
spect to automobiles described in paragraph 
(1) but who imports automobiles from Can- 
ada shall be treated as an importer with 
respect to such automobiles. 

“(C) PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES OR 
Canapva.—An automobile is produced in the 
United States or Canada if at least 75 per- 
cent of the cost to the manufacturer of such 
automobile is attributable to value added in 
the United States or Canada. Any automo- 
bile not described in the preceding sentence 
the production of which is completed in the 
United States shall be treated as having 
been imported (at the time of such com- 
pletion) into the United States. 

“(D) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS AND SALES FOR FURTHER MANUFAC- 
TurE.—An automobile otherwise taken into 
account under such paragraph (1)— 

“(i) if it is sold to any person before the 
close of the model year in which it is pro- 
duced for use in further manufacture, 

“(ii) if it is exported from the United 
States before the close of the model year in 
which it is produced, or 

“(ili) in the case of an automobile the pro- 
duction of which is completed outside the 
United States unless it is imported into the 
United States before the close of the model 
year in which it is produced. 

“(E) PERSONS UNDER COMMON CONTROL.— 
All persons who control, are controlled by, 
or are under common control with any per- 
son shall be treated as one person. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RuLEs.—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) AvromopiLe.—The term ‘automobile’ 
means— 

“(A) any passenger automobile (within 
the meaning of such term as used in section 
4061(b) (2)), or 

“(B) any automobile, truck or bus which 
has a gross vehicle weight of 6,000 pounds 
or less (as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate), 
which uses gasoline or diesel fuel as a fuel 
for propulsion. 

“(2) MODEL yvear.—The term ‘model year’ 
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means, with reference to any calendar year, 
the manufacturer's annual production period 
(as determined by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate) which includes January 1 of such cal- 
endar year. If the manufacturer has no 
annual production period, the term ‘model 
year’ means the calendar year. 

“(3) MANUFACTURER —The term ‘manu- 
facturer’ includes a producer. 

“(4) MATHEMATICAL CALCULATIONS.—In de- 
termining any fuel mileage rating under 
subsection (a) or (b), the total number of 
automobiles to be taken into account for 
that determination is to be divided by a sum 
of terms, each term of which is a fraction 
created by dividing— 

“(A) the number of automobiles within 
each group to be taken into account, by 

“(B) the fuel mileage rating for the auto- 
mobiles within such group rounded to the 
nearest 1/10 of a mile per gallon. 

“(5) CHANGES IN EMISSIONS STANDARDS.—If 
there is any change (whether by law or by 
administrative action) from the Federal 
emissions standards which apply to auto- 
mobiles produced on May 1, 1975, the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall determine by rule 
{in accordance with section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code) and publish in the 
Federal Register— 

“(A) the extent (if any) to which such 
change reduces fuel mileage, and 

“(B) the modifications in the fuel mileage 

standard set forth in section 4065(b) and in 
the mileage brackets of the table set forth in 
section 4064, which are necessary to reflect 
the reduction in fuel mileage resulting from 
such change. 
Any modifications published under this para- 
graph shall have the force and effect of law 
and shall apply to all automobiles produced 
or imported to which the changed emissions 
standards apply as if such modifications were 
contained in section 4064 or 4065; as the case 
may be. 

“(d) Exemprions.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, for 
purposes of sections 4064, 4065, and this sec- 
tion the term ‘automobile’ does not include— 

“(1) an ambulance, hearse, or combination 
ambulance-hearse, 

“(2) any bus which is to be used predom- 
inantly by the purchaser in mass transporta- 
tion services in urban areas, or 

“(3) any bus sold to any person for use ex- 

clusively in transporting students and em- 
ployees of schools operated by State or local 
governments or by nonprofit educational or- 
ganizations (within the meaning of section 
4221(d) (5)). 
For purposes of paragraph (3), incidental use 
of a bus in providing transportation for State 
or local government or a nonprofit organiza- 
tion described in section 501(c) which is 
exempt from tax under section 501(2a) shall 
be disregarded. 

“(e) APPLICATION OF CERTAIN SECTIONS.— 
Sections 4221 and 4293 shall not apply to the 
taxes imposed by sections 4064 and 4065. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for part I of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 32 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4064, Tax on each automobile with low 
fuel efficiency 

gec. 4065. Tax where fleet does not meet 
standard 

Sec. 4066. Provisions common to section 
4064 and 4065." 

(2) Section 6161(b) (1) (relating to exten- 
sions of time for paying tax) is amended by 
inserting after “or 43,” the following: "or by 
section 4064 or 4065,”. The second sentence of 
such section 6161(b) is amended by inserting 
after “chapter 43,” the following: “or by sec- 
tion 4064 or 4065 of chapter 32,” 

(3) Section 6201(d) (cross reference) is 
amended by striking out “and chapter 43 
taxes” and inserting in leu thereof the fol- 


lowing: “chapter 43, and sections 4064 and 
4065 taxes”. 

(4) Section 6211 (defining deficiency) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out so much of subsection 
(a) as precedes paragraph (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) IN GeNERAL.—For purposes of this 
title in the case of income, estate, and gift 
taxes imposed by subtitles A and B and excise 
taxes imposed by sections 4064 and 4065 or 
by chapters 42 and 43, the term ‘deficiency’ 
means the amount by which the tax imposed 
by subtitle A or B, by section 4064 or 4065, 
or by chapter 42 or 43, exceeds the excess 
of—"; and 

tB) by inserting after “or B” in subsection 
(b) (2) the following: “, section 4064 or 
4065,”’. 

(5) Section 6212 (relating to notice of defi- 
ciency) is amended— 

(A) by inserting after “or B” in subsection 
(a) the following: “, section 4064 or 4065,”"; 

(B) by inserting after “chapter 12” each 
place it appears in subsection (b)(1) the 
following: “, sections 4064 and 4065,"; 

(C) by striking out “TAXES IMPOSED BY 
CHAPTER 42" in the heading of subsection 
(b) (1) and inserting in lieu thereof “cER- 
TAIN EXCISE TAXES"; 

(D) by striking out “or of chapter 42 tax” 
in subsection (c)(1) and inserting in Heu 
thereof “of chapter 42 tax”; and 

(E) by inserting after “to which such peti- 
tion relates” the following: “, or of section 
4064 or 4065 tax with respect to the calendar 
year to which such petition relates”, 

(6) Section 6213 (relating to restrictions 
applicable to deficiencies and petition to Tax 
Court) is amended by inserting after “or B” 
in subsection (a) the following: “, section 
4064 or 4065.". 

(7) Section 6214(d) (relating to final deci- 
sions of Tax Court) is amended by inserting 
after “this chapter,” the following: “sections 
4064 and 4065,”. 

(8) Section 6344(a)(1) (relating to cross 
references) is amended by inserting before 
“chapter 42” the following: “section 4064 ‘or 
4065 or”. 

(9) Section 6512 (relating to limitations in 
case of petition to Tax Court) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or 43" each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, 43", and 

(B) by inserting after “to which such peti- 
tion relates” the following: “, or of section 
4064 or 4065 tax with respect to the calendar 
year to which such petition relates”. 

(10) Section 6601(d) (relating to interest 
on underpayment, nonpayment, or exten- 
sions of time for payment of tax) is amended 
by striking out in the heading thereof 
“CHAPTER 42 or 43" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “CERTAIN EXCISE”. 

(11) Section 7422(e) (relating to civil ac- 
tions for refund) is amended by inserting be- 
fore “chapter 42” the following: “section 
4064 or 4065 or”. 

Sec. 314, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MODEL YEARS 
AFTER 1980. 

(a) Report.—Before March 15, 1978, the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration shall submit to the Congress a 
report 

(1) as to whether the taxes imposed by 
sections 4064 and 4065 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 shall be continued upon 
the model year 1980, and 

(2) if such taxes are continued— 

(A) any modifications the Administrator 
believes should be made in such taxes, and 

(B) what the fuel mileage standard, and 
the tax rate brackets and amounts, should 
be for model years after 1980. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: 

Page 29, strike line one and all that fol- 
lows ‘hrough and including line 24 on 
page 57. 
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By Mr. FRASER: 

Page 28, after line 24, insert the following: 
Sec. 154. REPORT. 

Before the date of the close of the one 
year period beginning on the date of the 
enactment of this Act, or on the date on 
which a plan is submitted to Congress pur- 
suant to section 152 (whichever date is 
earlier), the President shall submit to the 
Congress a study of the extent to which the 
implementation of a system described in 
section 151 would have in reducing the price 
of oil imported into the United States. 

Page 18, line 24, strike out “ANNUAL”. 

Page 18, line 25, before “On” insert 

“(a) ANNUAL REPoRT.—”, 

Page 19, between lines 10 and 11, insert the 
following: © 

“(b) SPECIAL Report.—Before the close of 
the one year period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a study of the 
extent to which the implementation of any 
system under which all or a portion of oil 
imported into the United States is purchased 
by the United States Government would have 
in reducing the price of oil imported into the 
United States.” 

By Mr, FRENZEL: 

Proposed amendments to title I, title II, 
title IIT, title IV, and title V of the bill HR. 
6860 or to any amendment to any title of 
the bill H.R, 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words, 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

Strike out the next to the last word. 

Strike out the penultimate word. 

Strike out the last word. 

Page 4, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 24 on page 28. 

Page 7, strike out line 8 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 2 on page 8. 

Page 15, line 15, strike out “national in- 
terest” and all that follows down through 
line 22 and insert “national interest.” 

Page 128, strike out line 24 and all that 
follows down through line 12 on page 135. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Page 4, strike out line 23 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 19 on page 
14. 

Page 15, line 4, strike out “133(a) (3)" and 
insert “‘123(3)". 

Page 18, line 19, strike out “any” and 
all that follows thereafter down through line 
23 and insert the following: “any rate of 
duty established by part I and any adjust- 
ment to any rate of duty made by him under 
part I.” 

Page 19, lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out “the 
factors taken into account in making any 
modification under subsection (b) or (c) 
of section 111,”. 

Page 19, line 12, strike out “(a) In Gen- 
eral. —”. 

Page 20, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 23 on 
page 21. 

Redesignate the parts and sections of 
title I of the bill accordingly. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Page 4, strike out line 23 and all that 
follows thereafter down through line 19 on 
page i4. 

Page 15, line 4, strike out “133(a) (3)” and 
insert “123(3)". 

Page 18, line 19, strike out “any” and 
all that follows thereafter down through 
line 23 and insert the following: “any rate of 
duty established by part I and any adjust- 
ment to any rate of duty made by him under 
part I.” 

Page 19, lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out “the 
factors taken into account in making any 
modification under subsection (b) or (c) 
of section 111,”. 

Page 19, line 12, strike out “(a) In GEN- 
ERAL: —”. 

Page 20, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 15. 
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Page 20, lines 16 and 17, strike out “Licens- 
ING AND”. 

Page 20, 
AND”. 

Page 20, line 24, strike out “LICENSING”. 

Page 21, line 1, strike out “anp”. 

Amend section 142 (page 21, lines 5 
through 13, inclusive) to read as follows: 
“SEC, 132. FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPUTY AD- 

MINISTRATOR. 

“The Deputy Administrator shall adminis- 
ter the provisions of part IV (relating to 
the Federal purchase and sale of imports 
of petroleum and petroleum products).” 

Page 21, line 19, strike out “Licensing and”. 

Page 22, line 17, strike out “151” and in- 
sert “141”. . 

Page 23, lines 3 and 4, strike out “, sub- 
ject to such quantitative restrictions as may 
be imposed pursuant to section 111,”, 

Page 24, strike out lines 6, 7, and 8. 

Page 25, line 17, strike out 152" and insert 
“142”; 

Redesignate the parts and sections of title 
I of the bill accordingly. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out part III of title III (relating to 
tax incentives for certain energy related im- 
provements of buildings), beginning on page 
78, line 1, and ending on page 90, line 17. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Page 102, strike out line 17 and all that 
follows down through line 19 on page 125 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 511. DENIAL or INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 
For AIR CONDITIONING AND SPACE 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

(a) Am CONDITIONING, Space HEATERS, 
Erc.—Subparagraph (a) of section 48(a) (1) 
(defining section 38 property) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(A) tangible personal property (other 
than an air conditioning or heating unit), 
or”. 

(b) Errective DaTe.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to prop- 
erty placed in service after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


Sec. 512. GENERATING FACILITIES POWERED BY 
PETRO- 

Page 128, strike out line 24 and all that 
follows down through line 12 on page 135. 

(Conforming amendments.) 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Page 91, line 18, insert “and” immediately 
after “efficiency tax) ,"’. 

Page 91, strike out line 19 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(iv) section 4226(a) of such Code 
lating to floor stocks taxes) ,”. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 331 (relating to tax 
credit for insulation of residences), begin- 
ning on page 78, line 4, and ending on page 
84, line 10. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 332 (relating to tax 
credit for residential solar energy equip- 
ment), beginning on page 84, line 11, and 
ending on page 90, line 17. 

By Mr, GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 511 (relating to excise 
tax on business use of petroleum and petro- 
leum products), beginning on page 102, line 
19, and ending on page 106, line 24. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

(Conforming amendments.) 

Page 91, line 18, insert “and” immediately 
after “efficiency tax),”. 

Page 91, strike out line 19 and all that 
follows down through line 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(iv) section 4226(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to floor stocks taxes),”. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out part I of title V (relating to 

excise tax on business use of petroleum and 


line 21, strike out “LICENSING 


(re- 
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petroleum products), beginning on page 102, 
line 17, and ending on page 106, line 24. 
By Mr. GIBBONS: 

(Conforming amendments.) 

Page 91, line 18, insert “and” immediately 
after “efficiency tax) ,”. 

Page 91, strike out line 19 and all that 
follows down through line 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(lv) section 4226(a) of such Code (re- 
lating to floor stocks taxes) ,”. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 521 (relating to amorti- 
zation of qualified energy use property), be- 
ginning on page 107, line 3, and ending on 
page 113, immediately above line 6, 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 522 (relating to amorti- 
zation of qualified railroad equipment), be- 
ginning on page 113, line 6, and ending on 
page 119, immediately above line 8. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 523 (amendments re- 
lating to amortization of certain railroad 
rolling stock), beginning on page 119, line 8, 
and ending on page 122, line 6. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 524 (relating to techni- 
cal and conforming amendments) beginning 
on page 122, line 7, and ending on page 123, 
immediately above line 13. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out part II of title V (relating to 
amortization for certain energy-related prop- 
erty), beginning on page 107, line 1, and 
ending on page 123, immediately above 
line 13, 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 531 (changes in invest- 
ment credit relating to insulation, solar en- 
ergy, and air conditioning), beginning on 
page 123, line 15, and ending on page 125, 
line 18, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


Sec. 531. DENIAL oF INVESTMENT Tax CREDIT 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING AND SPACE 
HEATING EQUIPMENT. 
` (a) Atm CONDITIONING, SPACE HEATERS, 
Erc.—Subparagraph (A) of section 48(a) (1) 
(defining section 38 property) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(A) tangible personal property (other 
than an air conditioning or heating unit), 
or”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to prop- 
erty placed in service after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

Strike out section 533 (relating to recycl- 
ing tax credit), beginning on page 128, line 
24, and ending on page 135, line 12. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

SEC. . REPEAL OF PERCENTAGE DEPLETION ON 
OIL AND Gas ROYALTY INCOME. 

(a) Subsection (d) of section 613A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
persons entitled to percentage depletion on 
2,000 barrels of oil per day) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) ROYALTY INCOME Exciupep.—Subsec- 
tion (c) shall not apply to income derived 
from a nonoperating mineral interest as de- 
fined in section 614. In applying such def- 
inition for purposes of this paragraph, the 
taxpayer's share of the costs of production 
of the oil or gas shall be treated as zero if 
his percentage share of such costs is sub- 
stantially less than his percentage share of 
the production.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to income received on and 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
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By Mr. GIBBONS: 

On page 14, line 20 (relating to rates of 
duty on oil), strike line 20 and the remainder 
of part II through line 11, page 18. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

Page 107, line 21, strike out “or”. 

Page 107, line 22, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof “, or’, 

Page 107, immediately after line 22, in- 
sert the following: 

“(E) qualified solar energy equipment.” 

Page 109, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following: 

“(6) QUALIFIED SOLAR ENERGY EQUIPMENT.— 
The term ‘qualified solar energy equipment’ 
means solar energy equipment, as defined in 
section 44D(c) (2).” 

(Technical amendments) 


Page 122, strike out line 11 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: striking out 
“184,”, and by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Qualified solar 
energy equipment with respect to which an 
election under section 189 applies shall not 
be treated as section 38 property.” 

By Mr. GUYER: 

Page 74, strike out lines 3 and 4 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) REDUCTION AND REPEAL OF 
RADIAL TIRES.— 

“(1) Repucrion.—In the case of any radial 
tire sold after March 17, 1975, and before 
March 18, 1980, the rate of tax imposed under 
section 4071 on such sale shall be determined 
in accordance with the following table: 


Tax ON 


The rate of tax applicable 
to such sale shall be the 
following percentage of 
the rate otherwise ap- 
plicable under section 
4071: 

If the sale occurs: 
After 3/17/75 and before 3/18/76 
After 3/17/76 and before 3/18/77 
After 3/17/77 and before 3/18/78 
After 3/17/78 and before 3/18/79 
After 3/17/79 and before 3/18/80. 


“(2) RepeaL.—The tax imposed by section 
4071 shall not apply to radial tires sold after 
March 17, 1980.” 

Page 75, strike out line 19 and all that 
follows down through line 12 on page 76 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) RADIAL TIRES.— 

“(A) ALLOWACE OF REFUND.—Where before 
any floor stocks refund date, any radial tire 
(as defined in section 4072(d)) subject to the 
tax imposed by section 4071(a) has been 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter and on such date is held by a dealer 
and has not been used and is intended for 
sale, there shall be credited or refunded 
(without interest) to the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer an amount equal to 
the difference between (i) the tax paid by 
such manufacturer, producer, or importer 
on his sale of such tire, and (il) the tax (if 
any) which would have been imposed under 
section 4071(a) if such sale had occurred on 
such floor stocks refund date. Credit or re- 
fund shall be allowed under the preceding 
sentence only if claim therefor is filed with 
the Secretary or his delegate on or before 
December 31 following such floor stocks re- 
fund date based upon a request submitted 
to the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
before October 1 following such floor stocks 
refund date by the dealer who held such 
tire in respect of which the credit or refund 
is claimed, and, on or before such December 
31, reimbursement has been made to such 
dealer by such manufacturer, producer, or 
importer for the tax on such tire or written 
consent has been obtained from such dealer 
to allowance of such credit or refund. 

“(B) FLOOR STOCKS REFUND DATE DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
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‘floor stocks refund date’ means March 18 
of 1975, 1976, 1977, 1978, 1979, and 1980.” 
Strike out title IT (relating to energy con- 
servation taxes), beginning on line 1 of page 
29, and ending on line 24 of page 57. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 
(Technical and conforming amendments.) 


Page 78, line 9, strike out “Sec. 440.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 44A.”. 

Page 83, immediately after line 4 strike out 
“Sec. 44C.” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 
44A.”. 

Page 83, line 10, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A", 

Page 83, line 18, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘section 44A". 

Page 84, line 1, strike out “section 44C 
(d)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
44A(d)”. 

Page £4, line 3, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A". 

Page 84, line 7, strike out “and 440C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”, 

Page 84, line 16, strike out “Sec. 44D.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 44B.” 

Page 86, line 1, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”’. 

Page 89, immediately after ‘ine 10, strike 
out “Sec. 44D.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“SEC. 44B.” 

Page 89, line 16, strike out “section 44D" 
and insest in lieu thereof “section 44B". 

Page 90, lire 1, strike out “‘section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”. 

Page 90, line 8, strike out “section 44D 
aye and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B 

n. 

Page 90, line 10, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”, 

Page 90, line 13, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”. 

Page 90, line 14, strike out “44C, and 44D" 
and insert in lieu thereof “44A, and 44B”, 

Page 91, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 23 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(i) section 4064 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to automobile fuel 
efficiency tax), and 

“(ii) section 4991 of such Code (relating 
to tax on certain business uses of petroleum 
and petroleum products),’’ 

Page 124, beginning on line 21, strike out 
“section 44C(c) (2)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 44A(c) (2)". 

Page 124, line 25, strike out “section 44D 
(c)(2)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
44B(c) (2)”. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

Page 92, line 4, strike out “and”. 

Page 92, line 8, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof “; and”. 

Page 92, immediately after line 8, insert the 
following: 

“(D) the difference between (i) the 
amount of taxes so received under chapter 1 
of such Code and (ii) the amount of taxes 
under such chapter which would have been 
received if the amendments made by subsec- 
tion (g) had not been enacted.” 

Page 94, immediately after line 25, insert 
the following: 

(g) REVISION OF TAX TREATMENT OF COR- 
PORATE FOREIGN OIL RELATED INCOME To PRO- 
VIDE REVENUES For TRUST ~uNps.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of section 
907 (relating to special rules in case of for- 
eign oll and gas income) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Tax TREATMENT OF FOREIGN TAXES ON 
Om RELATED INCOME.— 

(1) CORPORATE FOREIGN OIL RELATED IN- 
COME,— 

“(A) TERMINATION OF CREDIT.—In the case 
of a corporation, credit shall not be allowed 
under this subpart for income, war profits, 
or excess profits taxes paid or accrued during 
the taxable year to any foreign country or 
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possession of the United States with respect 
to foreign oll related income from sources 
within such country or possession. 

“(B) IMPOSITION OF ALTERNATIVE TAX.—If 
for any taxable year a corporation has for- 
eign oil related income, then, in Heu of the 
tax imposed by section 11, there is hereby 
imposed a tax which shall consist of the 
sum of— 

“(i) a tax computed on the taxable income 
reduced by the amount of the foreign oil 
related income, at rates and in the manner 
as if this subparagraph had not been en- 
acted, plus 

“(ii) a tax of 24 percent of the foreign 

oil related income. 
The Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this subparagraph, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, regulations pro- 
viding that deductions, credits, and other 
computations properly allocable to com- 
puting foreign oil related income are prop- 
erly allocated in computing such income. 

“(2) REDUCTION FOR NONCORPORATE TAX- 
PAYER IN AMOUNT ALLOWED AS FOREIGN TAX 
UNDER SECTION 901.—In applying section 901 
in the case of a taxpayer other than a corpo- 
ration, the amount of any income, war 
profits, and excess profits taxes paid or ac- 
crued (or deemed to have been paid) during 
the taxable year with respect to foreign oil 
and gas extraction income which would (but 
for this paragraph) be taken into account 
for purposes of section 901 shall be reduced 
by the amount (if any) by which the amount 
of such taxes exceeds the products of— 

“(A) the amount of the foreign oil and 
gas extraction income for the taxable year, 
multiplied by 

“(B) the percentage which is— 

“(i) in taxable years ending in 1975, 110 
percent of, 

“(ii) in taxable years ending in 1976, 105 
percent of, and 

“(ili) in taxable years ending after 1976, 
2 percentage points above, the sum of the 
normal tax rate and the surtax rate for the 
taxable year specified in section 11.” 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(g) of section 907 (relating to Western Hem- 
isphere trade corporations which are mem- 
bers of an affiliated group) is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(3) EFFECTIVE DATE—The amendments 
made by this subsection shall apply to tax- 
able years ending after December 31, 1974. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

Strike out section 331 (relating to insul- 
ation of residences), beginning on page 78, 
line 4, and ending on page 84, line 10. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

Page 84, line 11, strike out “Sec. 332” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 331”. 

Page 84, line 16, strike out “Sec. 44D.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 44C.” 

Page 85, line 23, insert “and” immediately 
after “exemptions),”. 

Page 85, line 25 strike out “, and” and 
insert in lieu thereof a period. 

Page 89, immediately after line 10, strike 
out “Sec. 44D.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 440.” 

Page 89, line 13, strike out “(vii)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(vi)”. 

Page 89, line 14, strike out “(vill)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(vii)”. 

Page 89, line 15, strike out “(viii)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(vii)”. 

Page 89, line 16, strike out “(ix) section 
44D” and insert in lieu thereof “(viii) sec- 
tion 440C”. 

Page 89, line 20, strike out “(G)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(F)”. 

Page 89, line 21, strike out “(H)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(G)”. 

Page 89, line 22, strike out “(H)” 
insert in lieu thereof “(G)”. 
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Page 90, line 1, strike out “(I)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(H)”. 

Page 90, line 5, strike out “(23)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(22)". 

Page 90, line 7, strike out “(23)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(22)”. 

Page 90, line 8, strike out “(24) to the 
extent provided in section 44D(d)" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (23) to the extent pro- 
vided in section 44C(d).” 

Page 90, line 10, strike out 44D and insert 
in lieu thereof “440”. 

Page 90, line 13, strike out “and 440C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44”. 

Page 90, line 14, strike out “44C, and 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “44, and 440". 

Page 123, strike out line 15 and all that 
follows down through line 7 on page 123 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 531. CHANGES IN INVESTMENT CREDIT 
RELATING TO SOLAR ENERGY AND AIR CON- 
DITIONING. 

(a) Sorar Enercy—Section 48 (relating 
to definitions and special rules for purposes 
of the Investment credit) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (k) as subsection 
(1) and by adding after subsection (j) the 
following new subsection: 

(K) TEMPORARY RULES 
ENERGY — 

“(1) TREATMENT OF SECTION 38 PROPERTY .— 
Any solar energy equipment installed after 
March 17, 1975, and before January 1, 1981, 
shall be treated as section 38 property. 

“(2) LODGING RULE NOT TO APPLY.—For 
purposes of this subsection, paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) (relating to property used 
for lodging) shall not apply. 

“(3) SOLAR ENERGY EQUIPMENT.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘solar en- 
ergy equipment’ has the meaning given to 
such term by section 44C(c) (2). 

“(4) TERMINATION.—This subsection shall 
not apply to amounts paid or incurred with 
respect to solar energy equipment after 
December 31, 1980.” 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: 

Page 4, strike out line 3 and all that follows 
thereafter down through line 19 on page 14. 

Page 15, line 4, strike out “133(a)(3)” and 
insert “123(3)”. 

Page 18, line 19, strike out “any” and all 
that follows thereafter down through line 
23 and insert the following: “any rate of 
duty established by part I and any adjust- 
ment to any rate of duty made by him 
under part I.” 

Page 19, lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out “the 
factors taken into account in making any 
modification under subsection (b) or (c) 
of section 111,”. 

Page 19, line 12, strike out “(a) IN GEN- 
ERAL: —”". 

Page 20, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
aa thereafter down through line 23 on page 

Redesignate the parts and sections of title 
I of the bill accordingly. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: 

Page 4, strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 19 on page 
14. 

Page 15, line 4, strike out “133(a)(3)” and 
insert “123(3)". 

Page 18, line 19, strike out “any” and all 
that follows thereafter down through line 23 
and insert the following: “any rate of duty 
established by part I and any adjustment to 
any rate of duty made by him under part I.” 

Page 19, lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out “the 
factors taken into account in making any 
modification under subsection 4b) or (c) of 
section 111,”. 

Page 19, line 12, strike out “(a) IN Gen- 
ERAL.—"’. 

Page 20, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 15. 

Page 20, lines 16 and 17, strike out “LECENS- 
ING AND”. 
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Page 21, line 1, strike out “anp”. 

Amend section 142 (page 21, lines 5 through 
13, inclusive) to read as follows: 

Sec. 132. FUNCTIONS of THE DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, 

The Deputy Administrator shall adminis- 
ter the provisions of part IV (relating to the 
Federal purchase and sale of imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products). 

Page 21, line 19, strike out “Licensing and”. 

Page 22, line 17, strike out “151” and insert 
“141”, 

Page 23, lines 3 and 4, strike out “, subject 
to such quantitative restrictions as may be 
imposed pursuant to section 111,”. 

Page 24, strike out lines 6, 7, and 8. 

Page 25, line 17, strike out “152” and in- 
sert “142”. 

Redesignate the parts and 
title I of the bill accordingly. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: 

Page 90, immediately after line 17, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 33. Woop-FUELED RESIDENTIAL HEATING 
EQUIPMENT, 

(a) GENERAL RuLE—Subpart A of chapter 
IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to 
credits allowable) is amended by inserting 
immediately before section 45 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 44E. Woop-FUELED RESIDENTIAL HEAT- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLe.—In the case of an 
individual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the sum 
of 40 percent of the qualified wood-fueled 
heating equipment expenditures paid by the 
taxpayer during the taxable year with re- 
spect to any residence to the extent that 
such expenditures do not exceed $500. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS — 

“(1) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS — 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year reduced by 
the sum of the credits allowable under— 

“(A) section 33 (relating to foreign tax 
credit), 

“(B) section 37 
income), 

“(C) section 33 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property and purchases 
of certain recyclable waste), 

“(D) section 40 (relating to expenses of 
work incentive programs), 

“(E) section 41 (relating to contributions 
to candidates for public office), 

“(P) section 42 (relating to credit for per- 
sonal exemptions), 

“(G) section 44 (relating to purchase of 
new principal residence), 

“(H) section 44C (relating to insulation 
of principal residence), and 

“(I) section 44D (relating to residential 
solar energy equipment). Š 

“(2) PRIOR EXPENDITURES TAKEN INTO AC- 
couNnT.—If— 

“(A) the taxpayer made qualified wood- 
fueled heating equipment expenditures with 
respect to any residence in any prior taxable 
year, or 

“(B) any prior owner of such residence 
made qualified wood-fueled heating equip- 
ment expenditures with respect to such 
residence, 
then subsection (a) shall be applied with 
respect to such residence for the taxable year 
by reducing (but not below zero) the dollar 
amounts contained in such subsection by 
the aggregate of the expenditures described 
in subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

“(c) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.— 
For purposes of this section— 

“(1) QUALIFIED WOOD-FUELED HEATING 
EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES.—The term ‘quali- 
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fied wood-fueled heating equipment ex- 
penditures’ means any amount paid by an 
individual for any installation which occurs 
after March 17, 1975, and before January 1, 
1981, of wood-fueled heating equipment, in 
any dwelling unit which at the time of 
such installation is owned by the individual 
and used by him as his principal residence 
(within the meaning of section 1034). 

“(2) Woop-FUELED HEATING EQUIPMENT.— 
The term ‘wood-fueled heating equipment’ 
means equipment— 

“(A) which, when installed in or on a 
building, is primarily designed to burn wood 
for purposes of heating such building; 

“(B) the original use of which commences 
with the taxpayer; and 

“(C) which has a useful life of at least 
3 years 

“(3) Jomst OWNERSHIP—In the case of 
any building which is jointly owned, and 
is used during any calendar year as a prin- 
cipal residence, by two or more individuals— 

“€A) the amount of the credit allowable 
under subsection (a) (after applying sub- 
section (b)(2)) with respect to any quali- 
fied wood-fueled heating equipment ex- 
penditures paid during such calendar year 
by any of such individuals with respect to 
such building shall be determined by treat- 
ing all of such individuals as one taxpayer 
whose taxable year is such calendar year; 
and 

“(B) each of such individuals shall be 
allowed a credit under subsection (a) for the 
taxable year in which such calendar year 
ends (subject to the limitation of subsection 
(b)(1) in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (A) as the amount paid by such 
individual during such calendar year for 
such expenditures bears to the aggregate of 
the amounts paid by all of such individuals 
during such calendar year for such expendi- 
tures. 

“(4) TENANT-STOCKHOLDER IN COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING CORPORATION.—In the case of an in- 
dividual who holds stock as a tenant-stock- 
holder (as defined in section 216) in a coop- 
erative housing corporation (as defined in 
such section), such individual— 

“(A) shall be treated as owning the 
dwelling unit which he is entitled to occupy 
as such stockholder; and 

“(B) shall be treated as having paid his 
tenant-stockholder’s proportionate share (as 
defined in section 216(b) (3) ) of any qualified 
wood-fueled heating equipment expenditures 
paid by such corporation. 

“(d) REDUCTION or Basis.—The basis of any 
property shall not be increased by the 
amount of any qualified wood-fueled equip- 
ment expenditures made with respect to 
such property to the extent of the amount 
of any credit allowed under this section with 
respect to such expenditures. 

“(e) TERMINATION.—This section shall not 
apply to any amount paid after December 
31, 1980." 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by inserting before the item 
relating to section 45 the following: 

“Sec. 44E. Wood-fueled residential heating 
equipment.” 

(2) Section 56(a)(2) (relating to imposi- 
tion of minimum tax) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of clause (viii), by 
striking out “; and ” at the end of cause (ix) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, and ", and 
by inserting after clause (ix) the following 
new clause: 

“(x) section 44E (relating to wood-fueled 
residential heating equipment); and”. 

(3) Section 56(c)(1) (relating to tax 
carryovers) is amended by striking out 
“and” at the end of subparagraph (H), by 
striking out “exceed” at the end of subpara- 
graph (I) and inserting in leu thereof 
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“and”, and by inserting after subparagraph 
(I) the following new subparagraph: 

“(J) section 44E (relating to wood-fueled 
residential heating equipment), exceed”. 

(4) Subsection (a) of section 1016 (relat- 
ing to adjustments to basis) is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (24) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and by inserting after paragraph 
(24) the following new paragraph: 

“(25) to the extent provided in section 
44E(d), in the case of property with respect 
to which a credit has been allowed under 
section 44E." 

(5) Section 6096(b) (relating to designa- 
tion of income tax payment to Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund) is amended by 
striking out “and 44D” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “44D, and 44E". 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to amounts 
paid after March 17, 1975, in taxable years 
ending after such date. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

Page 125, strike out line 8 and all that 
follows down through line 12 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(bD) Am CONDITIONING, Space HEATERS, 
Ere.—Subparagraph (A), and so much of 
subparagraph (B) as precedes clause (i), of 
section 48(a)(1) (defining section 38 prop- 
erty) are amended to read as follows: 

“(A) tangible personal property (other 
than an air conditioning or heating unit), 
or 

“(B) other tangible property (including 
air conditioning and heating units, but not 
including a building and its structural com- 
ponents) but only if such property—”. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

Amend sections 151 and 152 (page 22, line 
3, down through line 8 on page 24) to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 151. FEDERAL PURCHASE AND SALE OF OIL 
IMPORTS. 


(a) CONGRESSIONAL Fryprncs—The Con- 
gress finds that the goals of reducing United 
States dependency on imports of petroleum 
and petroleum products and the securing of 
adequate supplies of such imports at reason- 
able and stable prices will be promoted 
through the implementation of a system 
under which all such imports will be pur- 
chased or otherwise acquired, and sold, by 
the Office. 

(bD) EFFECTIVE DATE or FEDERAL PURCHAS- 
ING AND SALE AUTHORITY. 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
on or after April 15, 1976, no petroleum and 
no petroleum product may be imported into 
the United States except in accordance with 
a plan implemented pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this part. 

(2) If Congress disapproves, pursuant to 
section 153, any plan submitted by the 
President pursuant to this part with the 
result that no plan is ready for implementa- 
tion on April 15, 1976, paragraph (1) shall 
not apply and one or more plans shall there- 
after be submitted, and acted upon pursuant 
to section 153, for implementation pursuant 
to the provisions of this part and no petro- 
leum or petroleum product may be imported 
into the United States except In accordance 
with such plan, except if no plan has been 
implemented before July 1, 1976, no petro- 
leum and no petroleum product may be im- 
ported into the United States on or after 
such date until such time as a plan is imple- 
mented pursuant to the provisions of this 
part. 

Sec. 152. PLAN FoR SYSTEM FOR THE FEDERAL 
PURCHASE AND SALE or Or Im- 
PORTS. 

(a) In GENERAL. —Not later than March 1, 
1976, the President, acting through the Dep- 
uty Administrator, shall prepare and submit 
to the Congress & plan for the establishment 
and administration of the system referred 
to in section 151(a), together with the text 
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of any Executive order or regulation pro- 
posed to be issued to implement such plan. 

(b) Puan Opsectives.—The plan required 
to be prepared under subsection (a) shall 
include such provisions as are necessary and 
appropriate to achieve the following objec- 
tives: 

(1) The Office, subject to such quantita- 
tive restrictions as may be imposed pursuant 
to section 111, shall purchase petroleum and 
petroleum products for importation into the 
United States at the lowest prices obtainable 
on a competitive basis by sealed bids; except 
that the President may accept or reject any 
bid, and may negotiate with any bidder to 
obtain terms most favorable to the United 
States. 

(2) The Office shall sell petroleum and 
petroleum products purchased or otherwise 
acquired by it to private and public persons 
and entities within the United States in such 
manner, and under such terms and condi- 
tions, as it deems necessary and appropriate 
to insure that such sales will— 

(A) encourage competition within the do- 
mestic petroleum industry; 

(B) result in the equitable allocation of 
overall supplies of petroleum and petroleum 
products on a geographical basis; and 

(C) insure the maximum utilization of 
petroleum refining facilities located within 
the United States. 

(3) The plan may provide for the orderly 
phasing out of all or part of the import 
licensing system established under section 
112. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS OF APPROPRIATIONS.—NO 
petroleum or petroleum products shall be 
purchased in accordance with a plan de- 
scribed in this part unless the amounts re- 
quired for purposes of such purchases are 
appropriated by statutes enacted after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Page 97, beginning on line 1, strike out 
“capital expenditures for demonstration 
projects” and insert in lieu thereof “capital 
expenditure programs”. 

Page 28, after line 24, insert the following: 
Part VI—Review or OIL Import CONTRACTS 
Sec. 161. Review or OIL IMPORT CONTRACTS 

FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) In Generat.—On or after the 60th 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
part, no person may import any petroleum 
or any petroleum product into the United 
States unless the Administrator has first re- 
viewed the import contract covering such 
petroleum or petroleum product and has not 
disapproved such import contract. 

(b) Review Crireria—lIn exercising the 
authority granted to him under this section, 
the Administrator shall consider, among 
other factors, the following: 

(1) the degree to which the price of the 
petroleum or petroleum product under any 
import contract constitutes a threat to the 
economic well-being of the United States 
and of other importing nations; 

(2) the degree to which a price lower than 
such price can be obtained on the world 
market; 

(3) the duration of the import contract; 

(4) the degree to which such contract 
unduly concentrates United States imports 
of ofl on any one producing country or area; 
and, 

(5) the degree to which approval of such 
contract will encourage competition in the 
International markets for petroleum and 
petroleum products. 

(c) Prourerrrions.—(1) No corporation or 
other business entity engaged in commerce 
shali take any action with respect to carrying 
out any import contract entered into on or 
after the 60th day after the date of the 
enactment of this part for the importation of 
petroleum or any petroleum product until 
after the expiration of a 30-day period follow- 
ing the date on which a copy of such import 
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contract is registered with the Administra- 
tor. 

(2) Upon the expiration of the 20-day pe- 
riod following the date of its registration, a 
contract shall be deemed approved if, within 
such 20-day period, the Administrator falls 
to disapprove such contract. 

(d) REGuLATIONS.—Taking into account all 
of the factors listed in subsection (b), the 
Administrator may issue regulations— 

(1) establishing criteria for the automatic 
approval of import contracts requiring ap- 
proval under the provisions of subsection (a), 
and 

(2) ordering that all contracts described in 
subsection (a) not meeting certain criteria 
shall be automatically disapproved. 

(í) Recorps. The Administrator may in- 
spect the books, records, and papers of cor- 
porations and other business entities which 
seek approval of import contracts pursuant 
to this section, for the purpose of determining 
whether such contracts should be approved. 

(g) Pusiic Inrormation.—To the extent 
that the Administrator determines that the 
publication of information in any import 
contract would seriously interfere with the 
national interest in obtaining secure sup- 
plies of petroleum and petroleum products 
at reasonable prices, he may make a deter- 
mination that such information shall not be 
made available for public inspection; but 
shall be held secret by the Administrator. 
Copies of any such import contract, or por- 
tion thereof, shall, however, be made avail- 
able on a confidential basis to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the relevant committees of Con- 
gress. 

(h) Penatties—Any person who imports 
any petroleum or petroleum product into the 
United States— 

(1) without submitting the import con- 
tract covering such petroleum and petroleum 
product for review by the Administrator pur- 
suant to this part; or 

(2) after the import contract covering such 
petroleum or petroleum product is disap- 
proved by the Administrator, 
shall be fined not more than $250,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than two years, or 
both. 

(1). Miscrntaneous.—(1) Nothing in this 
part shall be construed as approving any ac- 
tion or import contract which is in violation 
of any Federal law, and no approval by the 
Administrator of any such contract shall be 
a defense to any action or other proceeding 
brought under the antitrust laws of.the 
United States. 

(2) The approval by the Administrator of 
any import contract pursuant to this part 
shall not be construed as evidencing the rea- 
sonableness of such contract, or of any iden- 
tical or similar contract at any time there- 
after. 


Sec. 162. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this part— 

(1) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration. 

(2) The term “import contract” means 
any contract, agreement, or other arrange- 
ment under which any person purchases or 
otherwise acquires, or agrees to purchase or 
otherwise acquire (either for the account of 
that person or some other person), any petro- 
leum or any petroleum product for importa- 
tion into the United States. 

Amend the table of contents accordingly. 

On page 24, after line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) Requirements of Appropriations—No 
petroleum or petroleum products shall be 
purchased in accordance with a plan de- 
scribed in this section unless the amounts 
required for purposes of such purchases are 
appropriated by statutes enacted after the 
date of the enactment of this Act.” 
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By Mr. OTTINGER: 

Page 87, line 8, strike out “definitive” and 

insert in lieu thereof: “interim”. 
By Mr, OTTINGER: 

Page 124, line 25, after section 44D(c) 
(2), strike out the period and insert: “, ex- 
cept that it shall include equipment which 
meets interim (in addition to definitive) per- 
formance criteria prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development un- 
der the Solar Heating and Cooling Demon- 
stration Act of 1974;” 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

On page 30, line 22, strike out “then, effec- 
tive” and insert in lieu thereof “then, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section 211(b) 
of the Energy Conservation and Conversion 
Act of 1975, effective”. 

On page 31, strike out lines 6 and 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(bD) CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If, before April 15 of the 
year in which the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration publishes in the 
Federal Register a determination and per- 
centage pursuant to paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 4086(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the gasoline conserva- 
tion tax), both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate adopt (by an affirma- 
tive vote of the majority of those present 
and voting in that House) a concurrent 
resolution of disapproval, then the increase 
in the rate of the gasoline conservation tax 
which would otherwise have resulted from 
such determination (under the terms of such 
section 4086(b)) shall not take effect. 

(2) CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF DISAP- 
PROVAL.—For purposes of this section, the 
term “concurrent resolution of disapproval” 
means only a concurrent resolution, originat- 
ing clause of which is as follows: “That the 
Congress does not favor the taking effect of 
the proposed increase of cents per gallon 
in the rate of gasoline conservation tax un- 
der section 4086(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954) that would otherwise take ef- 
fect on April 15, ”, the first blank space 
therein being filled with the amount of the 
proposed increase, and the second blank 
space therein being filled with the year. 

(C) PROCEDURE IN EacH Hovse.— 

(1) A concurrent resolution of disapprov- 
al in the House of Representatives shall be 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. A concurrent resolution of disapproy- 
al in the Senate shall be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(2) (A) If the committee to which a con- 
current resolution of disapproval has been 
referred has not reported it at the end of 
seven calendar days after its referral, it is in 
order to move either to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
concurrent resolution or to discharge the 
committee from further consideration abany 
other concurrent resolution of disapproval 
which has been referred to the committee. 

(B) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a concurrent resolution of disap- 
proval), and debate thereon shall be limited 
to not more than 1 hour, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those op- 
posing the concurrent resolution. An amend- 
ment to the motion is not in order, and it is 
not in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the motion is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(C) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to,— 

(i) the motion may not be renewed, and 

(ii) no other motion to e the 
committee may be made with respect to any 
other concurrent resolution of disapproval 
other than a concurrent resolution of dis- 
approval which has previously been approved 
by the other House. 

(3) (A) When the committee has reported, 
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or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a concurrent resolution of dis- 
approval, it is at any time thereafter in order 
(even though a previous motion to the same 
effect has been disagreed to) to move to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. The motion is highly privileged 
and is not debatable. An amendment to the 
motion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(B) Debate on the concurrent resolution 
of disapproval shall be limited to not more 
than 10 hours, which shall be divided equally 
between those favoring and those opposing 
the resolution. A motion further to limit 
debate is not debatable. An amendment to, 
or motion to recommit the concurrent reso- 
lution is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
concurrent resolution is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(4)(A) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee or 
the consideration of a concurrent resolution 
of disapproval, and motions to proceed to 
the consideration of other business, shall 
be decided without debate. 

(B) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 
rules of the House of Representatives or the 
Senate, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to any concurrent resolution of dis- 
approval shall be decided without debate. 

(5) This subsection is enacted by the 
Congress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be followed in that 
House in the case of concurrent resolutions 
of disapproval described in subsection (b) 
(2); and they supersede other rules only to 
the extent that they are inconsistent there- 
with; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedures 
of that House) at any time in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of that House. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
January 1, 1976. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

Proposed amendments to title I, title II, 
title IIT, title IV, and title V of the bill HR. 
6860 or to any amendment to any title of the 
bill H.R. 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words. 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

Proposed amendments to title I, title II, 
title ITT, title IV, and title V of the bill H.R. 
6860 or to any amendment to any title of 
the bill H.R. 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words. 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

Strike out the next to the last word. 

Strike out the penultimate word. 

Strike out the last word. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

Page 43, line 17, strike the period, and in- 
sert in lieu: 

x „Or (C) travel to and from 
temporary, indefinite, or permanent work at 
a site located twenty miles or more away 
from housing available for use by the tax- 
payer (and his family, if any).” 

By Mr. STARK: 

Page 29, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 5 on page 31 and 
insert in heu thereof the following: 

“(a) Imposition of 3 Cents a Gallon Tax.— 
In addition to any tax imposed by section 
4081, there is hereby imposed on gasoline sold 
by the producer or importer thereof, or by 


any producer of gasoline, a tax of 3 cents & 
gallon, 

“(b) Tax To Be Deposited in Trust Fund.— 
For provisions for depositing amounts of the 
tax imposed by this section in the Energy 
Conservation and Conversion Trust Fund, see 
section 411(b) of the Energy Conservation 
and Conversion Act of 1975. 

(Technical and conforming amendments) 


Page 32, strike out line 20 and all that 
follows down through line 25. 

Page 33, line 1, strike out “(d)” and insert 
in Heu thereof “(c)”. 

Page 33, line 9, strike out “(e)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(d)”. 

Page 34, strike out line 7 and all that 
follows down trough line 2 on pag: 35 and 
insert in Heu thereof the following: 

“(a) GASOLINE CONSERVATION Tax.—On gas- 
oline (as defined in section 4082(b)) which, 
on January 1, 1976, is held by a dealer for 
sale, there is hereby imposed a floor stocks 
tax at a rate of 3 cents per gallon. The tax 
imposed by this subsection shall not apply 
to gasoline in retail stocks held at the place 
where intended to be sold at retail, nor to 
gasoline held for sale by a producer or im- 
porter of gasoline.” 

Page 35, strike out Hne 5 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 9 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) Dur Dare or Tax.—The tax imposed 
by subection (a) shall be paid at such time 
after March 31, 1976, as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

Page 37, strike out line 16 and all that 
follows down through line 19 on page 45. 

Page 45, line 20, strike out “SEC. 223." and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 221.”. 

Page 46, line 8, strike out “(h)” and in- 
sert “(g)”. 

Page 47, line 9, strike out “(h)” and insert 
“(a « 

Page 48, strike out line 11 and all, that 
follows down through line 5 on page 50. 

Page 50, line 6, strike out “(d)” and insert 
in thereof “(c)”. 

Page 50, line 24, strike out "(e)" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(da)”. 

Page 51, strike out line 6 and all that 
follows down through line 13. 

Page 51, line 14, strike out “(f)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

Page 51, line 18, strike out “subsection (a), 
(b), (c), or (d)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“subsection (a), (b), or (c)”. 

Page 52, line 15, strike out “(g)” and insert 
in lieu thereof "(f)". 

Page 53, line 6, strike out “(h)” and insert 
in lieu thereof "(g)". 

Page 53, line 22, strike out “(i)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(h)”. 

Page 54, line 1, strike out “(j)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(1)”. 

Page 54, line 12, strike out “section 6429 
(h)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
6429(g)”. 

Page 54, line 17, strike out “or 6429(h)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “or 6429(g)”’. 

Page 55, line 21, strike out “6429(g)(2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “6429(f) (2)". 

Page 55, line 24, strike out “6429(g) (2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “6429 (f) (2)". 

Page 56, line 3, strike out “6429(g) (2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “6429(f) (2)". 

Page 56, beginning on line 5, strike out 
“6429(g)(2)" and insert in lieu thereof 
“6429(f) (2)”. 

Page 78, line 9, strike out “Sec. 44C.” and 
insert im lieu thereof “Sec. 44A.". 

Page 83, immediately after line 4, strike 
out “Sec. 44C." and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec, 44A”. 

Page 83, line 10, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in Meu thereof “section 44A”. 

Page 83, line 18, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”. 

Page 84, line 1, strike out “section 44C(d)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A(d)”™. 
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Page 84, line 3, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A". 

Page 84, line 7, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A", 

Page 84, line 16, strike out “SEC. 44D.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44B.” 

Page 86, line 1, strike out “section 44C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “section 44A". 

Page 89, immediately after line 10, strike 
out “Sec, 44D.” and insert in lieu thereof 

Page 89, line 16, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”, 

Page 90, line 1, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B", 

Page 90, line 8, strike out “section 44D 
(d)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B 
(d)”. 

Page 90, line 10, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B", 

Page 90, line 13, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in leu thereof “and 44A”. 

Page 90, line 14, strike out “440C, and 44D" 
and insert in lieu thereof “44A, and 44B". 

Page 124, beginning on line 21, strike out 
“section 44C(c) (2)” and insert in Meu there- 
of “section 44A (c) (2)”. 

Page 124, line 25, strike out “section 44D 
(c)(2)" and insert in lieu thereof “section 
44B(c) (2). 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

Proposed amendments to title 1, title I, 
title III, title IV, and title V of the bill H.R. 
6860 or to any amendment to any title of the 
bill H.R. 6860: 

Strike out the necessary number of words. 

Strike out the requisite number of words. 

Strike out the next to the last word. 

Strike out the penultimate word. 

Strike out the last word. 

Page 11, line 9, strike out “50,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof, “175,000”. 

Page 11, line 9, strike out “50,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof, “125,000”. 

Page 90, strike out line 18 and all there-' 
after through page 102, line 13, all of which 
constitutes title IV. 

(Conforming amendments.) 

Page 102, line 14, strike out “V” and insert 
TES 

line 19, strike out “511” and in- 


line 3, strike out “521" and in- 


Iine 6, strike out “522” and in- 


line 8, strike out “523” and in- 


line 7, strike out “524” and in- 
sert “424”. 

Page 123, 
sert “431”. 

Page 125, 
sert “432”. 

Page 128, line 24, strike out "533" and fn- 
sert “433”. 

Page 129, line 14, after the period, insert 
quotation marks. 

Page 129, strike out lines 15, 16 and 17. 

Page 133, strike line 1 and all thereafter 
through line 22. 

Page 133, line 23, strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(2)”. 

Page 135, strike out lines 1 through 12 
inclusive and insert: 

“(d) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to amounts 
paid or incurred after December 31, 1975, in 
taxable years ending after December 31, 
1975.” 

Page 132, on line 12 strike out the words 
“and which have” and all that follows down 
through “waste material.” in line 21 and 
insert im lieu thereof the following: “or 
which have been discarded as solid waste by 
a manufacturer im the course of any manu- 
facturing or industrial process, and which 
have no significant value or utility except 
as a waste material. The term ‘post con- 
sumer solid waste material’, however, does 


line 15, strike out “531" and in- 


line 19, strike out “532” and in- 
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not include industrial or manufacturing 
solid waste materials which are reused as 
‘in house’ or ‘in plant’ waste materials by the 
manufacturer who created such waste, or 
which are reused or purchased by any person 
related to or affiliated with such manufac- 
turer.” 

Page 132, before the word “‘does” on line 22, 
insert the word “also”. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

Page 14, after line 19, insert the following: 

“(f) ENTITLEMENTS May BE PLACED ON A 
CouNTRY-OF-OrIGIN Basts.—Nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to prohibit the 
President, if the President finds such action 
to be necessary or appropriate to the na- 
tional interest, from requiring that any en- 
titlement issued under this section be for 
the importation into the United States of 
the product of a specific foreign country.” 

Strike page 29, line 3 through page 57, line 
24, and add the following new sections: 
Sec, 211. GASOLINE CONSERVATION TAX. 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—Part II of subchapter 
A of chapter 32 (relating to petroleum prod- 
ucts) is amended by redesignating subpart 
B and C as subparts C and D, respectively, 
and by inserting after subpart A the follow- 
ing new subpart: 

“Subpart B—Gasoline Conservation Tax 


“Sec. 4086. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4087. Cross references. 
“SEC. 4086. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

“(a) GENERAL Rute.—In addition to any 
tax imposed by section 4081, there is hereby 
imposed on gasoline sold by the producer 
or importer thereof, or by any producer of 
gasoline, a tax determined in accordance with 
the following table: 

The tax per 
“In the case of gasoline sold: gallon is: 
During the period beginning on 
January I, 1976, and ending on 
March 31, 1977 
During the period beginning on 
April 1, 1977, and ending on 


During the period beginning on 
April 1, 1978, and ending on 
March 31, 1979 

During the period beginning on 
April 1, 1979, and ending on 
March 31, 1980 


22 cents 


37 cents 


“(b) REVISION or TABLE BY THE PRESI- 
bENT.—If, under section 215 of the Energy 
Conservation and Conversion Act of 1975, 
the President revises the table contained in 
subsection (a), such revised table shall apply, 
in liew of the table contained in subsection 
(a), in determining the amount of the tax 
imposed by this section. 

“(1) For provisions to relieve purchasers of 
gasoline from gasoline conservation tax in 
the case of certain uses, see section 6428. 

“(2) For credit against income tax for tax 
imposed by this subpart, see section 42.” 

(bD) FLOOR STOCKS Taxes.— 

(1) In GENERAL. —Subsection (a) of section 
4226 (relating to floor stocks taxes) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In GENERAL.— 

“(1) GASOLINE CONSERVATION TAX.— 

“(A) IMPOSITION or Tax.—On gasoline (as 
defined In section 4082(b)) which, on a 
gasoline tax increase date, is held by a 
dealer for sale, there is hereby imposed a 
floor stocks tax at a rate equal to the differ- 
ence between (i) the tax (if any) imposed 
by section 4086 on the sale of such gasoline 
by the producer or importer, and (ii) the tax 
which would have been im by such 
section on such sale if that sale had occurred 
on such gasoline tax increase date. The tax 
imposed by this subparagraph shall not apply 
to gasoline in retail stocks held at the place 
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where intended to be sold at retail, nor to 
gasoline held for sale by a producer or im- 
porter of gasoline. 

“(B) GASOLINE TAX INCREASE DATE DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘gasoline tax increase date’ means Jan- 
uary 1, 1976, and any other day on which the 
rate of the tax imposed by section 4086 ex- 
ceeds the rate of such tax in effect on the 
preceding day.” 

(2) DUE DATE OF TAxes.—Subsection (d) of 
such section 4226 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) Due Dare or Taxes.—Any tax im- 
posed by paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall be paid at such time not less than 90 
days after the gasoline tax increase date in 
respect of which such tax was imposed, as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate.” 

(c) DENIAL OF CERTAIN EXEMPTIONS AND 
REFUNDS. — 

(1) TAX-FREE sALES.—Subsection (a) of 
section 4221 (relating to certain tax-free 
sales) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), and (5) shall not apply 
to the tax imposed by section 4086.” 

(2) USE IN FURTHER MANUFACTURE.—Para- 
graph (6)(C) of section 4221(d) (relating 
to use in further manufacture) and para- 
graph (3) (F) of section 6416(b) (relating to 
tax-paid articles used for further manufac- 
ture, etc.) are each amended by striking out 
“section 4081" and imserting in lieu there- 
of “section 4081 or 4086.” 

(3) DENIAL OF REFUNDS FOR CERTAIN USES.— 
Paragraph (2) of section 6416(b) (relating 
to tax payments considered overpayments 
in the case of specified uses and resales) is 
amended by striking out “chapter 32 (or 
under section 4041(a)(1) or (b)(1))" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “chapter 32 (other 
than any tax paid under section 4086) or 
under section 4041(a) (1) or (b) (1)”. 

(a) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of subparts for part II for 
subchapter A of chapter 32 is amended by 
striking out the last two items and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“Subpart B. Gasoline conservation tax. 

“Subpart C. Lubricating oil. 

“Subpart D. Special provisions applicable to 
petroleum products.” 

(2) The subpart heading for subpart C of 
such part III (as redesignated by subsection 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“Subpart C—Lubricating Oil 

(3) The subpart hearing for subpart D 
of such part III (as redesignated by sub- 
section (a)) is amended to read as follows: 
“Subpart D—Special Provisions Applicable 

to Petroleum Products” 

(4) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
4082 are each amended by striking out “im 
this subpart” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“in this subpart and subpart B”. 


(5) Section 4083 is amended by striking - 


out “section 4081” and inserting in leu 
thereof “section 4081 or 4086”. 

(6) Section 4101 is amended by striking 
out “section 4081 or section 4091” and fn- 
serting in leu thereof “section 4081, 4086, 
or 4091”. 

(7) Section 4226 is amended by striking 
out subsection (e). 

(e) ErrecriveE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
January 1, 1976. 

Sec. 212. CREDIT RELATING TO GASOLINE CON- 
SERVATION TAX. 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—Subpart A of part IV 
of subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to 
credits allowable) is amended by redesig- 
nating section 42 as section 43 and by im- 
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serting after section 41 the following new 

section: 

“Sec. 42. ALLOWANCES For GASOLINE CON- 
SERVATION TAX. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of an in- 
dividual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
sum of the allowances for such year to which 
he is entitled under subsection (b). 

“(b) GASOLINE CONSERVATION TAx ALLOW- 
ANCES.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), an individual shall be entitled, for each 
month within the taxable year, to an allow- 
ance equal to— 

“(A) the rate of tax in effect for such 
month under section 4086 (relating to gaso- 
line conservation tax), multiplied by 

“(B) 40. 

“(2) Liatrratrions.—An individual shall not 
be entitled to an allowance under paragraph 
(1) with respect to any month if— 

“(A) such individual has not attained the 
age of 18 by the close of such month, or 

“(B) such individual resides during any 
portion of such month outside of the United 
States. 

“(c) TRUSTS AND Estates.—A trust or state 
shall not be entitled to the credit allowed 
under subsection (a).” 

(b) REFUND To Be MADE WHERE CREDIT 
Exceeps LrasiLrrY FOR Tax.—Section 6401(b) 
(relating to excessive credits) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, 42 (relating to allow- 
ances for gasoline conservation tax) ,” before 
“and 667 (b)”; and 

(2) by striking out “and 39” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, 39, and 42”. 

(c) WrrHHoLpine Tax.—Subsection (a) of 
section 3402 (relating to income tax collected 
at source) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) REQUIREMENT OF WITHHOLDING.—EXx- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section,- 
every employer making payment of wages 
shall deduct and withhold upon such wages 
a tax determined in accordance with tables 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
The initial tables so prescribed shall be the 
Same as the tables contained in this sub- 
section as in effect on the day before the 
date of the enactment of the Energy Con- 
servation and Conversion Act of 1975; except 
that the amounts set forth as amounts of 
income tax to be withheld shall reflect the 
amendments made by section 212 of such 
Act. The later tables so prescribed by reason 
of a change in the rate of tax under section 
4086 shall only apply with respect to wage 
paid on and after the effective date of such 
change. For purposes of applying such tables, 
the term ‘the amount of wages’ means the 
amount by which the wages exceed the num- 
ber of withholding exemptions claimed, mul- 
tiplied by the amount of one such exemption 
as shown in the table in subsection (b) (1).” 

(a) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. — 

(1) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 42. Allowances for gasoline conserva- 
tion tax. 

“Sec. 43. Overpayments of tax.” 

(2) Section 3402(c)(6) is amended by 
striking out “table 7 contained in subsec- 
tion (a)” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
table for an annual payroll period pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (a)”. 

(e€) EFFECTIVE Dates.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
penaa (2), the amendments made by 

this section shall apply to taxable years end- 
ing after December 31, 1975. 

(2) WITHHOLDING TAX AMENDMENTS.—The 
amendments made by subsection (¢) and 
susbection (d)(2) shall apply with respect 
to wages paid after December 31, 1975. 
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Sec, 213. SPECIAL Moron VEHICLES FUELS 
CONSERVATION TAXES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 31 (relating to 
retailers excise taxes) is amended by redes- 
ignating subchapter F as subchapter G and 
by inserting after subchapter E the follow- 
ing new subchapter: 

“Subchapter F—Special Motor Fuels 
Conservation Taxes 


"Sec. 4051. Imposition of Taxes 
“Sec. 4052. Cross reference.” 
“Sec. 4051. IMPOSITION or TAXES 

“(a) SPECIAL Moror Fuveis.—aiIn addition 
to any tax imposed by section 4041(b), there 
is hereby imposed a tax (determined under 
the table contained in subsection (c)) upon 
benzol, benzene, naphtha, liquefied petrole- 
um gas, casing head and natural gasoline, or 
any other liquid (other than kerosene, gas 
oil, or fuel oil, or any product taxable under 
section 4041(a) or 4086)— 

“(1) sold by any person to an owner, 
lessee, or other operator of a motor vehicle 
or motorboat for use as a fuel in such motor 
vehicle or motorboat; or 

“(2) used by any person as a fuel in a 
motor vehicle or motorboat, unless there 
was a taxable sale of such liquid under this 
section. 

“(b) NONCOMMERCIAL AVIATION.—In addi- 
tion to any tax imposed by section 4041(c), 
there is hereby imposed a tax (determined 
under the table contained in subsection (c) ) 
upon any liquid (other than any product 
taxable under section 4086) — 

“(1) sold by any person to an owner, lessee, 
or other operator of an aircraft, for use as a 
fuel in such aircraft in noncommercial avia- 
tion (as defined in section 4041(c)(2)); or 

“(2) used by any person as a fuel in an 
aircraft in noncommercial aviation (as so de- 
fined), unless there was a taxable sale of 
such liquid under this section. 

“(c) RATE or Tax.— 


“In the case of any fuel sold or The tax per 

used: gallon is: 

During the period beginning 
on January 1, 1976, and end- 
ing on March 31, 1977 

During the period beginning on 
April 1, 1977, and ending on 
March 31, 1978. 

During the period beginning on 
April 1, 1978, and ending on 


7 cents 


15 cents 


22 cents 


During the period beginning on 
April 1, 1979, and ending on 
March 31, 1980 

After March 31, 1980. 


30 cents 
37 cents 


“(d) REVISION or TABLE BY THE PRESI- 
pDENT.—If, under section 215 of the Energy 
Conservation and Conversion Act of 1975, 
the President revises the table contained in 
subsection (c) such revised table shall ap- 
ply, in lieu of the table contained in sub- 
section (c), in determining the amount of 
the taxes imposed by its section. 

“(e) EXEMPTION ror Farm Use.—Under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, no tax shall be imposed under 
this section on any liquid sold for use or 
used on a farm for farming purposes, as de- 
termined in accordance with paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of section 6420(c). 

“(f) ReorstraTion.—If any liquid is sold 
by any person for use as a fuel in an aircraft, 
it shall be presumed, for purposes of subsec- 
tion (b), that the tax imposed by such sub- 
section applies to the sale of such liquid 
unless the purchaser is registered in such 
manner (and furnishes such information in 
respect of the use of the liquid) as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe. 

“Src. 4052. Cross REFERENCE. 

“For provisions to relieve purchaser of 
special motor fuels from special motor fuels 
conservation tax in the case of certain uses, 
see section 6428." 
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(b) DENIAL or CERTAIN EXEMPTIONS.— 

(1) Sections 4055, 4056, and 4057 are each 
amended by striking out “under this chap- 
ter” and inserting in lieu thereof “under 
section 4041”, 

(2) Section 4293 is amended by inserting 
after “chapters 31 and 32” the following: 
“(other than section 4051 and 4086”. 

(c) REDUCTION oF ExIsTING Excise Tax 
ON SPECIAL FUELS USED In NONCOMMERCIAL 
AVIATION — 

(1) In cenerat.—Subsection (c) of section 
4041 (relating to tax on special fuels used 
in noncommercial aviation) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “7 cents” in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “4 cents”; 

(B) by striking out paragraphs (2) and 
(3); and 

(C) by redesignating paragraphs (4) and 
(5) as paragraphs (2) and (3), respectively. 

(d) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (3) of section 4041(c) (as 
redesignated by subsection (c)) is amended 
by striking out “paragraphs (1) and (2)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph 
qa)". 

(2) Paragraph (3) of section 6421(e) is 
amended by striking out “4041(c)(4)"" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “4041(c)(2)". 

(3) The heading for subchapter G of chap- 
ter 31 (as redesignated by subsection (a)) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“Subchapter G—Special Provisions Appli- 
cable to Retailers Tax”. 


(4) The table of subchapters for chapter 
31 is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“Subchapter F. Special motor fuels conser- 
vation taxes. 

“Subchapter G. Special provisions applicable 
to retallers tax”. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Dates.— 

(1) FOR SUBSECTIONS (a), (b) AND (d) — 
amendments made by subsections (a), (b), 
and (d) shall take effect on January 1, 1976, 
except that no tax shall be imposed under 
section 4051 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (as added by subsection (a)) with 
respect to the use by any person of any fuel 
sold to such person before January 1, 1976, 
if such sale would have been taxable under 
such section 4051 if it had occurred on Jan- 
uary 1, 1976. 

(2) For svupsectrion (c).—The amend- 
ments made by subsection (c) shall apply 
with respect to sales or uses after Decem- 
ber 31, 1975. 

SEC. 214. REPAYMENT OF GASOLINE AND SPE- 
CIAL FUELS CONSERVATION TAXES IN CASE OF 
CERTAIN USES. 

(a) GENERAL Ruie.—Subchapter B of 
chapter 65 (relating to rules of special ap- 
plication for abatements, credits, and re- 
funds) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 428. REPAYMENT OF GASOLINE AND SPE- 
CIAL FUELS CONSERVATION TAXES IN CASES 
OF CERTAIN USES. 

“(a) USE For FARMING PurPoses.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (g), if— 

“(A) any gasoline on which tax was im- 
posed by section 4086, or 

“(B) any fuel on the sale of which a tax 
was imposed by section 4051, 


is used by any purchaser of such gasoline 
or fuel on a farm for farming purposes 
(within the meaning of section 6420(c)), the 
Secretary or his delegate shall pay (without 
interest) to such purchaser the amount de- 
termined under paragraph (2). 

“(2) AMOUNT OF PAYMENT.—The amount 
to be paid under paragraph (1) to any pur- 
chaser shall be equal to the sum of— 

“(A) the amount of the tax paid under 
section 4086 on the gasoline referred to in 
paragraph (1) (A), plus 
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“(B) the amount of the tax paid under 
section 4051 on the sale to such purchaser 
of the fuel referred to in paragraph (1) (B). 

“(3) SPECIAL RULZ.—For purposes of this 
subsection, if gasoline on which tax was im- 
posed under section 4086, or any other fuel 
on the sale of which tax was imposed under 
section 4051, is used on a farm by any person 
other than the owner, tenant, or operator of 
such farm, such owner, tenant, or operator 
shall be treated as the user and purchaser of 
such gasoline or other fuel, 

“(b) LOCAL TRANSIT Purposrs.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (g), if— 

“(A) any gasoline on which tax was im- 
posed by section 4086, or 

“(B) any fuel on the sale of which a tax 
was imposed by section 4051, 
was used by any purchaser of such gasoline 
or fuel during any calendar quarter in ve- 
hicles while engaged in furnishing scheduled 
common carrier public passenger land 
transportation service along regular routes, 
the Secretary or his delegate shall pay (with- 
out interest) to such purchaser an amount 
determined under paragraph (2). 

“(2) AMOUNT OF PAYMENT.—The amount 
to be paid under paragraph (1) to any pur- 
chaser shall be equal to the— 

“(A) sum .of the amount of the tax 
paid under section 4086 on the gasoline re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1)(A) plus the 
amount of the tax paid under section 4051 
on the sale to such purchaser of the fuel 
referred to in paragraph (1)(B); multiplied 
by 

“(B) the percentage which such pur- 
chaser’s commuter fare revenue derived from 
scheduled service described in paragraph (1) 
during the calendar quarter was of his total 
passenger fare revenue derived from such 
scheduled service during such calendar 
quarter. 

“(3) LIMITATION.—This subsection shall 
apply with respect to gasoline or fuel used 
by any purchaser during any calendar quar- 
ter only if at least 60 percent of the total 
passenger fare revenue derived during such 
quarter from scheduled service described in 
paragraph (1) by such purchaser was attrib- 
utabie to commuter fare revenue derived dur- 
ing such quarter by such purchaser from 
such scheduled service. 

(4) COMMUTER FARE REVENUF.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘com- 
muter far revenue’ has the meaning given 
to such term by section 6421(d) (2). 

“(c) GASOLINE USED IN COMMERCIAL AVIA- 
TION.—Except as provided in subsection (g), 
if any gasoline on which tax was imposed by 
section 4086 is used by any purchaser of such 
gasoline as a fuel in an aircraft (other than 
an aircraft in noncommercial aviation, as de- 
fined in section 4041(c) (2)), the Secretary or 
his delegate shall pay (without interest) to 
such purchaser the amount of the tax which 
was paid under section 4086 on such gasoline. 

“(d) NONTAXABLE Uses or SPECIAL Motor 
Fuets.—Except as provided in subsection (g), 
if tax has been imposed by subsection (a) 
or (b) of section 4051 on the sale of any fuel 
and the purchaser uses such fuel other than 
for a use taxable under subsection (a) or (b) 
of section 4051, or resells such fuel the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall pay to Such pur- 
chaser an amount equal to the amount of 
the tax under section 4051 imposed on the 
sale of such fuel to him. 

“(e) TIME FOR FILING Crarms; Perron Cov- 
ERED.—Not more than one claim may be filed 
under subsection (a), (b), (c), or (d) by 
any person with respect to gasoline or any 
other fuel used during his taxable year. No 
claim shall be allowed under this section 
with respect to gasoline or any other fuel 
used by such person during any taxable year 
unless filed by such person not lster than 
the time prescribed by law for filing a claim 
for credit or refund of overpayment of in- 
come tax for such taxable year. For purposes 
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of this subsection, a person’s taxable year 
shall be his taxable year for purposes of 
subtitle A. 

“({) APPLICABLE Laws.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—AIll provisions of law 
including penalties, applicable in respect of 
the tax imposed by section 4051 or 4086 shall, 


insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with this section, apply in respect of the 
payments provided for in this section to the 
same extent as if such payments constituted 
refunds or overpayments of the tax so im- 


“(2) EXAMINATION OF BOOKS AND WIT- 
NESSES.—For the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any claim made under this 
section, or the correctness of any payment 
made in respect of any such claim, the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall have the author- 
ity granted by paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of section 7602 (relating to examination of 
books and witnesses) as if the claimant were 
the person liable for tax. 

“(g) INCOME Tax CREDIT IN LIEU or PAY- 
MENT.— 

“(1) PERSONS NOT SUBJECT TO INCOME 
TAx.—Payment shall be made under this sec- 
tion only to— 

“(A) the United States or an agency or 
instrumentality thereof, a State, a political 
subdivision of a State, or an agency or in- 
strumentality of one or more States or politi- 
cal subdivisions, or 

“(B) an organization exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) (other than an organi- 
zation required to make a return of the tax 
imposed under subtitle A for its taxable 
year). 

“(2) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT AGAINST INCOME 
TAx.—For allowance of credit against the tax 
imposed by subtitle A for certain uses of 
gasoline and cther fuels, see section 39. 

“(h) REGuLATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe the 
conditions, not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this section, under which payments 
may be made under this section. 

“(i) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“(1) For civil penalty for excessive claims 
under this section, see section 6675. 

“(2) For fraud penalties, etc., see chapter 
7& (section 7201 and following, relating to 
crimes, other offenses, and forfeitures) .” 

(b) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT FOR CERTAIN 
UsEs.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 39 (relating to certain uses of gasoline, 
special fuels, and lubricating oil) is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (3), by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and”, and by adding after para- 
graph (4) the following new paragraph; 

“(5) under section 6428 with respect to 
gasoline and special fuels used for certain 
purposes, or resold, during the taxable year 
(determined without regard to section 6428 
(g)).” 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(c) of section 39 is amended by striking out 
“or 6427” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“6427, or 6428” and by striking out “or 
6427(f)" and inserting in Heu thereof 
“6427(f), or 6428(g)". 

(c) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 65 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“Sec. 6428. Repayment of gasoline and spe- 
cial fuels conservation taxes in 
case of certain uses.” 

(2) Section 6206 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “AND 6427” in the 
section heading and inserting in Ifeu thereof 
“6427, AND 6428"; 

_. (B) by striking out “or 6427” each place 

it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “6427, 

or 6428”; and 
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(C) by inserting after “under section 
6427)” the following: “, or by section 4051 
or 4086 (with respect to payments under 
section 6428)”. 

(3) Section 6675 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or” after “highway 
motor vehicles) in subsection (a); 

(B) by inserting after “fuels not used for 
taxable purposes)” in subsection (a) the 
following “or 6428 (relating to repayment of 
gasoline and special fuels conservation taxes 
in case of certain uses)”; and 

(C) by striking out “or 6427” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “6427, or 
6428”. 

(4) Sections 7210, 7603, and 7604(b) are 
each amended by inserting “6428(f) (2),” 
after “6427(e) (2),”. 

(5) Section 7604(c) (2) is amended by in- 
serting “6428(f)(2),” after “6427(e) (2),”. 

(6) Section 7605(a) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “6427(e) (2)” the first 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“6427 (e) (2), 6428(f) (2); and 

(B) by striking out “or 6427(e) (2)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “6427 (e) (2), or 6428 
(f) (2) ". 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) FOR SUBSECTIONS (a) AND (c).—The 
amendments made by subsections (a) and 
(c) shall take effect on January 1, 1976. 

(2) FOR SUBSECTION (b).—The amendments 
made by subsection (b) shall apply to taxable 
years ending after January 1, 1976. 

Sec. 215. PRESIDENTIAL REVISION OF GASOLINE 
AND SPECIAL FUELS CONSERVATION 
Tax TABLES 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent may, after January 1, 1976, revise, in ac- 
cordance with subsection (b), the gasoline 
conservation tax table (as defined in subsec- 
tion (e)(1)) and special fuels conservation 
tax table (as defined in subsection (e) (2) ). 

(b) Mernop or Reviston.—The President 
may revise both the gasoline conservation tax 
table and the special fuels conservation tax 
table by providing that the next increase in 
the rate of tax under each of such tables and 
each subsequent increase (if any) in the rate 
of tax under each of such tables will accur 
on— 

(1) on the first day of the 6th calendar 
month preceding the day on which such next 
increase or subsequent increase, as the case 
may be, would occur under each of such 
tables, or 

(2) on the first day of the Gth or 12th 

calendar month beginning after the day on 
which such next increase or subsequent in- 
crease, as the case may be, would occur under 
each of such tables. 
A copy of any proposed revision described in 
paragraph (1) shall be delivered to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate before the 
60th day before the day on which, under 
such proposed revision, the next increase in 
the rate of tax would occur under each of 
such tables; and a copy of any p. revi- 
sion described in paragraph (2) shall be 
delivered before the 60th day before the day 
on which the next Increase in tax under 
each of such tables would occur without 
regard to the proposed revision. 

(C) PROPOSED REVISION TAKES Errecr.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any proposed revision 
under subsection (b) shall take effect only 
if— 

(A) the President, not later than the date 
prescribed by subsection (b), delivers a copy 
of such proposed revision to the House of 
Representatives and a copy to the Senate; 
and 

(B) before the close of the 60-day period 
which begins on the day on which copies of 
such proposed revision are delivered to the 
House of Representatives and to the Senate, 
neither the House of Reresentatives nor 
the Senate adopts, by an affirmative vote of 
the majority of those present and voting in 
that House, a resolution of disapproval. 3 
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(2) RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term “resolution of 
disapproval” means only a resolution of 
either House of Congress, the matter after 
the resolving clause of which is as follows: 
“That the does not favor the taking 
effect of the proposed revision under section 
215 of the Energy Conservation and Conver- 
sion Act of 1975, transmitted to the Con- 
gress by the President on “, the first 
blank space therein being filled with the 
name of the resolving House and the sec- 
ond blank space therein being filled with the 
day and year. 

(d) PROCEDURE IN EACH Hovse.— 

(1) A resolution of disapproval in the 
House of Representatives shall be referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. A 
resolution of disapproval in the Senate shall 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(2) (A) If the committee to which a resolu- 
tion of disapproval has been referred has not 
reported it at the end of 7 calendar days 
after its introduction, it is in order to move 
further consideration of the resolution or to 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of any other resolution of disap- 
proval which has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

(B) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution of disapproval), and de- 
bate thereon shall be limited to not more 
than 1 hour, to be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the reso- 
lution. An amendment to the motion is not 
in order, and it is not in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(C) If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, the motion may not be re- 
newed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any 
other resolution of disapproval. 

(3) (A) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a resolution of disapproval, it 
is at any time therafter in order (even 
though a previous motion to the same effect 
has been disagreed to) to move to proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution. The 
motion is highly privileged and is not de- 
batable. An amendment to the motion is not 
in order, and it is not in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(B) Debate on the resolution of disap- 
proval shall be limited to not more than 10 
hours, which shall be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. A motion further to limit debate 
is not debatable. An amendment to, or mo- 
tion to recommit, the resolution is not in 
order, and it is not in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(4) (A) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee or 
the consideration of a resolution of disap- 
proval, and motions to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other business, shall be decided 
without debate. 

(B) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to any resolution of disapproval 
shall be decided without debate. 

(5) Whenever the President transmits cop- 
ies of the proposed revision to the Congress, 
a copy of such regulations shall be delivered 
to each House of Congress on the same day 
and shall be delivered to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives if the House is not 
in session and to the Secretary of the Senate 
if the Senate is not in session. 

(6) This subsection is enacied by the 
Congress— 
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(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, respectively, and as such it is deemed a 
part of the rules of each House, respectively, 
but applicable only with respect to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in that House in the 
case of resolutions of disapproval described 
in subsection (c)(2); and they supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent therewith; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedures of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of that House, 

(e) DEFIniIrIons.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) GASOLINE CONSERVATION TAX TABLE.— 
The term “gasoline conservation tax table” 
means the table contained in section 4086(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or, if 
such table has been revised under this sec- 
tion, the most recent revised table. 

(2) SPECIAL FUELS CONSERVATION TAX 
TABLE.—The term “special fuels conservation 
tax table" means the table contained in sec- 
tion 4051(c) of such Code, or, if such table 
has been revised under this section, the most 
recent revised table, 


Sec. 216. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CERTAIN TRUST FUNDS. 

(a) AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FuND.— 
Section 208 of the Airport and Airway Reve- 
nue Act of 1970 (49 U.S.C. 1742) is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(B) by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) amounts determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be equivalent to the taxes 
received in the Treasury after December 31, 
1975, and before July 1, 1980— 

“(A) under section 4086 of such Code with 
respect to gasoline used in aircraft; and 

“(B) under section 4051(b) of such Code 
with respect to special fuels used in aircraft; 
but only to the extent that the rates of such 
taxes do not exceed 3 cents a gallon.”; and 

(D) by striking out “paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3)” each place it appears in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4)”. 

(2) Subsection (f) (2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of subparagraph 
(A), by inserting “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B), and by inserting after sub- 
paragraph (B) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(C) the amounts paid after December 31, 
1975, and before July 1, 1980, in respect of 
fuel used in aircraft under section 6428 of 
such code (relating to repayment of gaso- 
line and special fuels conservation taxes in 
the case of certain uses), but only to the 
extent that such payments do not exceed 3 
cents for each gallon of gasoline or special 
fuels so used.” 

(3) Subsection (f)(3) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “This paragraph shall not apply to 
amounts equivalent to the credits so allowed 
to the extent that the credits so allowed 


are estimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to be attributable to so much of the tax 


imposed by section 4086 of such Code (relat- 
ing to gasoline conservation tax) or section 
4051 of such Code (relating to special fuels 
conservation tax) as is imposed at a rate 
in excess of 3 cents a gallon.” 

(b) Hiaguway Trust Funp.—Paragraph (6) 
of section 209(f) of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “This 
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paragraph shall not apply to amounts equiv- 
alent to the credits so allowed to the extent 
that the credits so allowed are estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to be attribut- 
able to the tax imposed by section 4086 of 
such Code (relating to gasoline conservation 
tax) or section 4051 of such Code (relating 
to special fuels conservation tax) .” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Dare—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
January 1, 1976. 

On page 38, strike out line 11 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) Is an owner of— 

“(A) any passenger automobile (within 
the meaning of such term as used in section 
4061(b)(2)) or 

“(B) any automobile truck or bus which 
has a gross vehicle weight of 6,000 pounds 
or less (as determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate), which uses gasoline (subject to tax 
under section 4086) or a special motor fuel 
(subject to tax under section 4051) as a 
fuel for propulsion, and”, 

On page 38, line 22, strike out closed quo- 
tation marks, and after line 22 insert the 
following: 

“(e) SPECIAL RULES FOR OWNERSHIP.— 

“(1) HOUSEHOLD Limrr.—Except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection, a qualified 
individual shall be allowed a separate credit 
in the amount determined under subsection 
(a) for each vehicle described in subsection 
(b) (1) which he owns as of the close of the 
taxable year, but the individuals compris- 
ing one household shall in no event be 
treated for purposes of this section as own- 
ing more than 3 such vehicles as of the close 
of any one taxable year. For purposes of 
this paragraph a husband and wife and all 
their dependents (as defined in sec. 152) 
are to be treated as one household regard- 
less of their actual place of residence. 

“(2) JOINT OWNERSHIP.—No credit shall be 
allowed under this provision with respect to 
a vehicle which is jointly owned, unless all 
the persons who are owners of the vehicle as 
of the close of the taxable year file an elec- 
tion,.at such time and in such manner as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, designating one of such persons as 
the person who is to be regarded as the 
owner of the vehicle for purposes of this 
section. 

“(3) VEHICLE SUBJECT TO LENDER’S IN- 
TEREST.—If a person would be a qualified in- 
dividual under this section but for the fact 
that another person which is a financial 
institution has an interest in such vehicle 
arising from a loan by such institution to 
such person, then such person is to be 
treated as the owner of the vehicle for pur- 
poses of this section. 

“(4) DOMESTIC REGISTRATION REQUIRED.—For 
purposes of this section a vehicle is not to 
be treated as a passenger automobile, auto- 
mobile truck or bus within the meaning of 
subsection (b)(1) unless, as of the close 
of the taxable year, such vehicle is registered 
to be driven on the public highways of at 
least one State or of the United States.” 

On page 39, strike out from line 5 through 
page 40, line 2. 

On page 121, strike lines 12 through 22 
and add the following new subsection: 

“(g) Lessors—No amortization deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under this section with 
respect to any property of which a person 
is the lessor.” 

Strike page 128, line 24 through page 135, 
line 12. 

On page 96, line 4, strike out the words “or 
subsidies”; 

On page 96, line 7, strike out the words “or 
subsidies”; 

On page 96, line 8, strike subparagraph 
(E) and reletter the subsequent subpara- 
graphs accordingly; 

On page 96, line 14, strike the words “and 
subsidies”; 
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On page 97, after line 10, add the following 
new sentence: “No amounts in the Trust 
Fund shall be available for expenditures for 
programs of price guarantees for new energy 
sources,” 

On page 97, line 10, add the following new 
sentence: “No amounts in the Trust Fund 
shall be available for expenditures for re- 
search and demonstration of nuclear fission 
technology.” 

Page 111, strike line 21 through page 112, 
line 6 and insert the following new sub- 
section: 

“(g) Lessors.—No amortization deduction 
shall be allowed under this section with re- 
spect to any property of which a person is 
the lessor.” 

On page 118, strike lines 12 through 22 and 
add the following new subsection: 

“(g) Lessors.—No amortization deduction 
shall be allowed under this section with re- 
spect to any property of which a person is 
the lessor." 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

Page 4, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 24 on 
page 28. 

Redesignate the succeeding titles and sec- 
tions of the bill accordingly. 

Page 5, in the table appearing between 
lines 3 and 4, strike out “5.5” with respect 
to calendar year 1979 and insert “6.0”. 

Page 5, in the table appearing between 
lines 3 and 4, strike out “5.5” with respect 
to calendar year 1980 and thereafter and in- 
sert "6.5". 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

Proposed amendments to title I, title I, 
title III, title IV, and title V of the bill H.R. 
6860 or to any amendment to any title of the 
bill H.R. 6860; 

Strike out the necessary number of words. 

Strike out the requisite number of words 

Page 84, strike out line 20 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 4 on page 85 and 
insert: “sum of 25 percent of the qualified 
solar heating and cooling equipment expendi- 
tures paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year with respect to any residence to the 
extent that such expenditures do not exceed 
$8,000.” 

Page 124, strike out lines 23, 24, and 25, 
and insert: 

“(B) SOLAR ENERGY EQUIPMENT.—The term 
‘solar energy equipment’ means equipment— 

“(1) which, when installed in or on a build- 
ing, uses solar energy to heat or cool such 
building or provide hot water for use within 
such building and meets such criteria as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe; 

“(il) the original use of which commences 
with the taxpayer; and 

“(iii) which has a useful life of at least 3 

fixed years. 
The Secretary or his delegate shall initially 
prescribe regulations under clause (i) not 
later than 2 years after the date of the en- 
actment of this section.”. 


H.R. 6674 


By Mr. TREEN: 

An amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute to the amendment offered by Mr. 
STRATTON: 

On page 15, at the end of line 4, insert a 
new section, section 705, as follows: 

“Sec. 705. The Secretary of Defense shall 
immediately undertake a study to determine 
the feasibility of establishing a separate 
academy offering undergraduate level in- 
struction to train women for careers in the 
Armed Forces. Such study shall include in- 
formation with respect to the estimated cost 
of establishing and operating such an 
academy, the courses of instruction which 
should be offered in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Armed Forces, the manner 
in which students should be selected, how 
such an academy should be administered, 
and such other related matters as the Secre- 
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tary of Defense deems appropriate. The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit the study 
required by this section to Congress not later 
than June 30, 1976.” 

And renumber the following 
accordingly. 


sections 


H.R. 6860 
By Mr. AMBRO: 

Strike out title II (relating to energy con- 
servation taxes), beginning on line 1 of page 
29, and ending on line 24 on page 57. - 

Page 78, line 9, strike out “SEC. 44C.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44A.”. 

83, immediately after line 4, strike 
out “Sec. 44C.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 44A.”. 

Page 83, line 10, strike out “section 440C" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A". 

Page 83, line 18, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A", 

Page 84, line 1, strike out “section 44C(d)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A(d)". 

Page 84, line 3, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”. 

Page 84, line 7, strike out “and 440C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”. 

Page 84, line 16, strike out “SEC. 44D.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44B." 

Page 86, line 1, strike out “section 44C" and 
insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”. 

Page 89, immediately after line 10, strike 
out “Sec. 44D.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 44B.” 

Page 89, line 16, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B". 

Page 90, line 1, strike out “section 44D” and 
insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”. 

Page 90, line 8, strike out “section 44D(d)" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B(d)"’. 

Page 90, line 10, strike out “section 44D" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”. 

Page 90, line 13, strike out “and 44C" and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”. 

Page 90, line 14, strike out “44C, and 44D” 
and insert in ileu thereof “44A, and 44B”. 

Page 91, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 23 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(i) section 4064 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to automobile fuel 
efficiency tax), and 

“(ii) section 4991 of such Code (relating to 
tax on certain business uses of petroleum and 
petroleum products) ,” 

Page 124, beginning on line 21, strike out 
“section 44C(c) (2)” and insert in lieu there- 
of “section 44A (c) (2)". 

Page 124, line 25, strike out “section 44D 
(c)(2)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
44B(c) (2)”. 

By Mr. BENITEZ: 

Page 31 add a new subsection (c) after 
line 7: 

“(c) LIMITATION ON REBATES TO PUERTO 
Rico.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 9 of the Puerto Rican Federal Rela- 
tions Act, 48 USCA § 734 (requiring that 
taxes collected under section 4081 and 4086, 
inter alia, on products of Puerto Rican man- 
ufacture be covered into the Treasury of 
Puerto Rico) the additional taxes imposed by 
subsection (b) of section 4086 shall not be 
covered into the Treasury of Puerto Rico.” 

On page 92, strike out line 4 and insert 
the following: “(relating to rates of duty on 
oil), except for duties collected in Puerto 
Rico and required to be paid to the treasury 
of Puerto Rico under section 740 of Title 48 
of the United States Code; and”. 

On page 91, strike out line 14 and insert 
the following: “tion tax), except for taxes 
imposed under section 4086 (other than sub- 
section (b)) required to be covered into the 
treasury of Puerto Rico under section 734 
of Title 48 of the United States Code,". 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

Page 72, strike ont lines 1 and 2 and insert 

in Heu thereof the following: 
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PART II—INTERCITY BUSES, RADIAL TIRES, RE- 
REFINED OIL, AND CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATION 


77, after line 24, add the following: 
Sec. 324. CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATIONS.— 
The Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
of 1973 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 
“CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATION 


“Sec. 8. (a) For the purposes of this 
section: 

“(1) The term ‘crude oil’ means a mixture 
of hydrocarbons that existed in liquid phase 
in underground reservoirs and remains 
liquid at atmospheric pressure after passing 
through surface separating facilities, and 
lease condensate which is a natural gas 
liquid recovered in associated production 
by lease separators. 

“(2) The term ‘domestic crude oil’ means 
crude oil produced in the United States or 
from the ‘outer Continental Shelf’ as defined 
in section 1331, title 43, United States Code. 

“(3) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
who produces crude oil or any person who 
owns crude oil when it is produced. 

“(4) The term ‘property’ means the right 
which arises from a lease or from a fee in- 
terest to produce domestic crude oil. 

“(5) The term ‘base period control volume’ 
means— 

“(A) if domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from that property in the months 
of May through December 1972, the total 
number of barrels of domestic crude oil 
produced and sold from that property in 
these months divided by eight: 

“(B) if domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold from that property in each of 
the months of May through December 1972, 
the total number of barrels of domestic 
crude oil produced and sold from that prop- 
erty in such months May through December 
for which domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from the property (excluding those 
months in which there occurred any shut- 
down in production) divided by the num- 
ber of such months. 

“(6) The term ‘decline adjustment factor’ 
means— 

“1 per centum of the base period control 
volume of a property multiplied by the num- 
ber of months for which there occurred pro- 
duction and sales of crude oil from such 
property beginning with May 1972, and end- 
ing with the current month of production. 

“(7) The term ‘adjusted base period con- 
trol volume’ means the base period control 
volume less the decline adjustment factor. 

“(S) The term ‘monthly production vari- 
ance factor’ means the current cumulative 
deficiency in base production control level 
crude petroleum, as defined in section 
212.72 of title 10 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations (as in effect on April 3, 1975), 
for a property on the effective date of this 
section, plus the total number of barrels 
by which production and sales of crude oil 
subsequent to the effective date of this sec- 
tion has been less than the adjusted base 
period control volume for all months in 
which production and sale of domestic crude 
oll has been less than the adjusted base pe- 
riod control volume subsequent to the first 
month in which production and sale of do- 
mestic crude oil exceeded the adjusted base 
period control volume, minus the total num- 
ber of barrels of domestic crude oil produced 
and sold in each prior month which was in 
excess of the adjusted base period control 
volume for that month, but was not sold for 
a price in excess of the ceiling price estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section for sales made subsequent to the 
effective date of this section. 

“(9) The term ‘production volume subject 
to ceiling price’ means the adjusted base 
period control volume plus the monthly 
production variance factor. 

“(10) The term ‘stripper 


well lease’ 
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means a property whose average daily pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil and petro- 
leum condensates, including natural gas 
liquids, per well did not exceed 10 barrels 
per day during the preceding calendar year. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsections (c) 
and(d), no price ceiling shall apply to any 
first salè by a producer of domestic crude 
oil from a property. 

“(c) No producer may charge a price in 
the case of sales from a property in a month 
in volume amounts equal to or less than the 
production volume subject to a price ceil- 
ing which is higher than the sum of (1) 
the highest period price at 6 ante meridian, 
local time, May 15, 1973, for that grade of 
crude oil at that field, or if there was no 
posted price for that grade of crude oil 
at that field, the related price for that grade 
of crude oil which is most similar in kind 
and quality posted at the nearest field for 
which prices were posted at such time and 
date; and (2) a maximum of $1.35 per barrell. 

“(d) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the first full month following 
the date of enactment of this section.” 
Page 135, after line 12, add the following: 


TITLE VI—CRUDE OIL PRICE 
REGULATION 


Sec. 611. AMENDMENT TO EMERGENCY PETRO- 
LEUM ALLOCATION ACT WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CRUDE OIL PRICE REGU- 
LATION. 


The Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
of 1973 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“CRUDE OIL PRICE REGULATION 


“Sec. 8. (a) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) The term ‘crude oil' means a mix- 
ture of hydrocarbons that existed in liquid 
phase in underground reservoirs and remains 
liquid at atmospheric pressure after passing 
through surface separating facilities, and 
lease condensate which is a natural gas liquid 
recovered in associated production by lease 
separators. 

“(2) The term ‘domestic crude oil’ means 
crude oil produced in the United States or 
from the ‘Outer Continental Shelf’ as de- 
fined in section 1331, title 43, United States 
Code. 

“(3) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
who produces crude oil or any person who 
owns crude oil when it is produced. 

“(4) The term ‘property’ means the right 
which arises from a lease or from a fee in- 
terest to produce domestic crude oil. 

“(5) The term ‘base period control volume’ 
means— 

“(A) if domestic crude oil was produced 
and sold from that property in the months 
of May through December 1972, the total 
number of barrels of domestic crude oil pro- 
duced and sold from that property in those 
months divided by eight: 

“(B) if domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold from that property in each 
of the months of May through December 
1972, the total number of barrels of domestic 
crude oil produced and sold from that prop- 
erty in such months divided by eight: 

“(B) if domestic crude oil was not pro- 
duced and sold from that property in each 
of the months of May through December 
1972, the total number of barrels of domes- 
tic crude oil produced and sold from that 
property in such months May through De- 
cember for which domestic crude oil was 
produced and sold from the property (ex- 
cluding those months in which there oc- 
curred any shutdown in production) divided 
by the number of such months. 

“(6) The term ‘decline adjustment factor’ 
means— 

“1 per centum of the base period control 
volume of a property multiplied by the num- 
ber of months for which there occurred pro- 
duction and sales of crude oil from such 
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property beginning with May 1972, and end- 
ing with the current month of production. 

“(7) The term ‘adjusted base period con- 
trol volume’ means the base period control 
volume less the decline adjustment factor. 

“(8) The term ‘monthly production vari- 
ance factor’ means the current cumulative 
deficiency in base production control level 
crude petroleum, as defined in section 212.72 
of title 10 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
(as in effect on April 3, 1975), for a property 
on the effective date of this section, plus the 
total number of barrels by which production 
and sales of crude oil subsequent to the 
effective date of this section has been less 
than the adjusted base period control vol- 
ume for all months in which production and 
sale of domestic crude oil has been less than 
the adjusted base period control volume sub- 
sequent to the first month in which produc- 
tion and sale of domestic crude oil exceeded 
the adjusted base period control volume, 
minus the total number of barrels of domes- 
tic crude oll produced and sold in each prior 
month which was in excess of the adjusted 
base period control volume for that month, 
but was not sold for a price in excess of the 
ceiling price established pursuant to subsec~ 
tion (c) of this section for sales made sub- 
sequent to the effective date of this section. 

“(9) The term ‘production volume sub- 
ject to ceiling price’ means the adjusted base 
period control volume plus the monthly 
production-variance factor. 

“(10) The term ‘stripper well lease’ means 
a property whose average daily production of 
domestic crude oil and petroleum conden- 
sates, including natural gas liquids, per well 
did not exceed 10 barrels per day during the 
preceding year. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsections (c) 
and (d), no price ceiling shall apply to any 
first sale by a producer of domestic crude 
oil from a property. 

“(c) No producer may charge a price in 
the case of sales from a property In a month 
in volume amounts equal to or less than the 
production volume subject to a price ceil- 
ing which is higher than the sum of (1) the 
highest period price at 6 ante meridian, lo- 
cal time, May 5, 1973, for that grade of crude 
oll at that field, or if there was no posted 
price for that grade of crude oil at that 
field, the related price for that grade of crude 
oil which is most similar in kind and quality 
posted at the nearest field for which prices 
were posted at such time and date; and (2) 
a maximum of $1.35 per barrel. 

“(d) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the first full month following the 
date of enactment of this section.” 

By Mr. CONTE: 

Strike the last word. 

Strike the last word. 

Strike the last word. 

Strike the last word. 

Strike the last word. 

Strike the last word, 

Strike out title I (relating to import treat- 
ment of oll), beginning on page 4, line 1, 
and ending on page 28, line 24. 

Page 5, amend the table appearing im- 
mediately below line 3 to read as follows: 


Maximum average 
daily number 
of barrels 


Calendar year: (in millions) 


Page 5, line 8, immediately after “takes 
effect.” insert the following: “In the case of 
any calendar quarter during 1975 and 1976 
which begins after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the maximum average 
daily number of barrels specified in the table 
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contained in this subsection shall be in- 
creased by the amount of petroleum and 
petroleum products determined by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to be necessary to 
compensate for natural gas curtailments.” 

Page 15, line 22, immediately after “motor 
vehicles).” insert the following: “Nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed 
to affect any import license waiving payment 
of fees and duties which was issued pursuant 
to Presidential Proclamation numbered 4210, 
April 18, 1973.” 

Strike out section 112 (relating to estab- 
lishment of import licensing system) be- 
ginning on page 9, line 9, and ending on 
page 14, line 19. 

Strike out part IV, beginning on page 20, 
line 16, and ending on page 21, line 23. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

Page 29, strike out line 12 and all that 
follows down through line 22 and Insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) GENERAL RULE — 

“(1) IMPOSITION OF 3 CENTS A GALLON TAX.— 
In addition to any tax imposed by section 
4081, there is hereby imposed on gasoline 
sold by the producer or importer thereof, or 
by any procucer of gasoline, a tax of 3 cents 
a gallon. 

“(2) TAX TO BE DEPOSITED IN TRUST FUND.— 
For provisions for depositing amounts of the 
tax imposed by this section in the Energy 
Conservation and Conversion Trust Fund, see 
section 411(b) of the Energy Conservation 
and Conversion Act of 1975, 

“(3) INCREASE IN RATE IF CONSERVATION 
GOALS ARE NOT REALIZED; — 

“(A) DETERMINATION OF DOMESTIC CON- 
SUMPTION.—Not later than January 31, of 
1977, and of each year thereafter, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration shall make and publish in the Fed- 
eral Register— 

“(1) a determination of whether the do- 
mestic consumption of gasoline for the pre- 
ceding calendar year exceeds the domestic 
consumption of gasoline for 1973, and 

“(il) if it does, the percentage by which 
such consumption for the preceding calendar 
year exceeds such consumption for 1973. 

“(B) INCREASE IN RATE.—If a determination 
under subparagraph (A) made for any year 
after 1976 yields a percentage which is one 
percentage point or more above the domestic 
consumption of gasoline for 1973, then, effec- 
tive on April 15 of such year, the rate of tax 
imposed by this section shall be increased by 
one cent above the rate applicable on De- 
cember 31 of the immediately prior year. 

“(C) DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘domestic consumption of gasoline’ means 
the average daily usage of gasoline occurring 
within the United States. 

“(4) REDUCTION OF 3-CENT RATE IN CASE OF 
QUALIFIED STATE GASOLINE TAX.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL—The rate of the tax 
which, but for this paragraph, would have 
been imposed by paragraph (1) on the sale 
or use of any fuel in a State which, at the 
time of such sale or use, has a qualified tax 
with respect to such fuel shall be reduced by 
the qualified tax increase on such fuel. 

“(B) DeErmirions.—For purposes of this 
paragraph— 

“(1) QUALIFIED TAX.—A tax imposed by any 
State on the sale or use of a fuel subject to 
tax under this section shall be treated as a 
qualified tax with respect to such fuel if— 

“(I) the amount of the fuel subject to 
such State tax is not substantially different 
from the amount of such fuel subject to tax 
under this section, and 

“(II) the rate per gallon at which such 
State tax is imposed exceeds the rate per 
gallon at which such State tax was imposed 
on April 15, 1975. 

“(il) QUALIFIED TAX INCREASE.—The term 
‘qualified tax increase on any fuel’ means, 
with respect to any State, the lesser of— 
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“(I) 1 cent, or 

“(II1) the amount by which the rate per 
gallon of tax imposed by such State on the 
sale or use of any fuel subject to tax under 
this section exceeds the rate at which such 
State tax was imposed on April 15, 1975.” 

Page 32, line 21, strike out “subsection 
(b)” and insert “subsection (a) (3). 

Page 32, strike out line 25 and insert in 
lieu thereof “‘(a) (3)". 

Page 37, strike out line 16 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 19 on page 45. 

Page 43, strike out line 11 and all that 
follows down through line 23 on page 50. 

Page 29, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 22 and insert in Neu 
thereof the following: 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.— 

“(1) IMPOSITION OF 3 CENTS A GALLON TAX.— 
In addition to any tax imposed by section 
4081, there is hereby imposed on gasoine 
sold by the producer or importer thereof, 
or by any producer of gasoline, a tax of 3 
cents a gallon. 

“(2) Tax TO BE DEPOSITED IN TRUST FUND.— 
For provisions for depositing amounts of the 
tax imposed by this section in the Energy 
Conservation and Conversion Trust Fund, 
see section 411(b) of the Energy Con- 
servation and Conversion Act of 1975. 

“(3) INCREASE IN RATE IF CONSERVATION 
GOALS ARE NOT REALIZED.— 

“(A) DETERMINATION OF DOMESTIC CON- 
SUMPTION.—Not later than January 31, of 
1977, and of each year thereafter, the Ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration shall make and publish in the 
Federal Register— 

“(i) a determination of whether the do- 
mestic consumption of gasoline for the pre- 
ceding calendar year exceeds the domestic 
consumption of gasoline for 1973, and 

“(il) if it does, the percentage by which 
such consumption for the preceding calen- 
dar year exceeds such consumption for 1973. 

“(B) INCREASE IN RATE.—If a determination 

under subparagraph (A) made for any year 
after 1976 yields a percentage which is one 
percentage point or more above the domestic 
consumption of gasoline for 1973, then, ef- 
fective on April 15 of such year, the rate 
of tax imposed by this section shall be in- 
creased by one cent above the rate applicable 
on December 31 of the immediately prior 
year. 
5 “(C) DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this paragfaph, the term 
‘domestic consumption of gasoline’ means 
the average dally usage of gasoline occur- 
ring within the United States.” 

Page 32, line 21, strike out “subsection 
(b)” and insert “subsection (a) (3)”. 

Page 32, strike out line 25 and insert in 
lieu thereof “(a)(3)”. 

Page 37, strike out line 16 and all that 
follows down through line 19 on page 45. 

Page 48, strike out line 11 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 23 on page 50. 

Page 29, insert after line 22 the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) INCREASE IN RATE IF GASOLINE PRICES 
INCREASE.—. 

“(1) DETERMINATION OF PRICE INCREASE.— 
No later than August 30, of 1976, and of each 
year thereafter, the Administrator of the 
Federal Energy Administration shall make 
and publish in the Federal Register— 

“(A) a determination of whether the na- 
tionwide average refiners price of a gallon 
of gasoline for the first preceding annual pe- 
riod exceeds the nationwide average refiners 
price of a gallon of gasoline for the annual 
period ending in 1975, and 

“(B) if it does, the amount of such excess, 

“(2) INCREASE IN RATE—If the determina- 
tion in paragraph (1) yields an excess of one 
cent per gallon or more over the 1975 an- 
nual period (and if the excess also is one cent 
per gallon or more greater than the excess 
determined under this subsection for any 
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previous annual period), then effective be- 
ginning the first January 1, following the 
year in which the determination is made, 
there is hereby imposed a tax (in addition to 
the tax imposed by any other subsection of 
this section) determined in accordance with 
the following table: 


“If the amount of Then the amount 
the excess is— of tax is— 
no more than 4¢_-. 25% of the excess 
more than 4¢ but 1l¢ plus 50% of the 
not more than 8¢_ excess over 4¢ 
more than 8¢ 3¢ plus 75% of the 
excess over 8¢ 


“(3) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(A) NATIONWIDE AVERAGE REFINERS PRICE.— 
For purposes of this subsection the term 
‘nationwide average refiners price’ means the 
average price charged by refiners (and im- 
porters) for all gasoline sold in each month 
of the annual period reduced by the amount 
of any tax imposed under this section. The 
Administrator shall determine the average 
price from whatever data series he deems 
appropriate, as long as such series is con- 
sistent for all years including 1975. 

“(B) ANNUAL PERIOD.—For purposes of this 
subsection the annual period for any year 
shall be the 12-month period ending on 
June 30 of that year.” 

Page 33, insert after line 23 the following: 
Sec. 213. FLOOR Stocks Taxes; TECHNICAL 

AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) FLOOR Stocks Taxes.— 

(1) In cenerat.—Subsection (a) of section 
4226 (relating to floor stocks taxes) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) GASOLINE CONSERVATION Tax.— 

(1) IMPOSITION or TAX.—On gasoline (as 
defined in section 4082(b)) which, on a gaso- 
line tax increase date, is held by a dealer 
for sale, there is hereby imposed a floor stocks 
tax at a rate equal to the difference between 
(i) the tax (if any) imposed by section 
4086 on the sale of such gasoline by the 
producer or importer, and (ii) the tax which 
would have been imposed by such section 
on such sale if that sale had occured on such 
gasoline tax increase date. The tax imposed 
by this subparagraph shall not apply to gaso- 
line in retail stocks held at the place where 
intended to be sold at retail, nor to gaso- 
line held for sale by a producer or importer 
of gasoline. 

“(2) GASOLINE TAX INCREASE DATE DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this section, the term ‘gaso- 
lien tax increase date’ means January 1, 
1976, and any other day on which the rate of 
the tax imposed by section 4086 exceeds the 
rate of such tax in effect on the preceding 
day.” 

(2) DUE pate or Taxes.—Subsection (d) 
of such section 4226 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) Due DATE or Taxes.—Any tax imposed 
by subsection (a) shall be paid at such time, 
not less than 90 days after the gasoline tax 
increase date in respect of which such tax 
was imposed, as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate.” 

(b) DENIAL OF CERTAIN EXEMPTIONS AND 
REFUNDS.— 

(1) Section 4056 is amended by striking out 
“under this chapter” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “under section 4041”. 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 4221 (relating 
to certain tax-free sales) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Paragraph (2) shall not apply 
to the tax imposed by section 4086.” 

(3) Section 4293 is amended by inserting 
after “chapters 31 and 32” the following: 
“(other than section 4051 or 4086)". 

(4) Paragraph (6)(C) of section 4221(d) 
(relating to use in further manufacture and 
paragraph (3)(F) of section 6416(b) (relat- 
ing to tax-paid articles used for further 
manufacture, etc.) are each amended by 
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striking out “section 4081” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 4081 or 4086”, 

(c) ALLOWANCE OF REFUNDS IN CASE OF 
CERTAIN Uses.—Paragraph (2) of section 
6416(b) (relating to tax payments con- 
sidered overpayments in case of specified uses 
and resales) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “section 4041 (a) (1) 
or (b)(1)" the following: “or section 4051”, 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: 

“Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to any 
tax paid under section 4086 or 4051.” 

(d) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 31 
is amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“SUBCHAPTER F. Special motor fuels con- 
servation taxes. 

"SUBCHAPTER G. Special provisions appli- 
cable to retailers tax.” 

(2) The table of subparts for part III of 
subchapter A of chapter 32 is amended by 
striking out the last two items and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Subpart B. Gasoline conservation tax. 

“Subpart C. Lubricating oil. 

“Subpart D. Special provisions applicable to 
petroleum products.” 

(3) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
4082 are each amended by striking out “in 
this subpart” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“in this subpart and subpart B”. 

(4) Section 4083 is amended by striking 
out “section 4081” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 4081, or 4086.” 

Section 4101 is amended by striking out 
“section 4081 or section 4091” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 4081, 4086, or 4091”. 

(6) Section 4226 is amended by striking 
out subsection (e). 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
January 1, 1976. 


Part II —COREDITS, ETC., RELATING To ENERGY 
CONSERVATION TAXES 


Sec, 221. CREDIT FOR PERSONAL UsE or Gaso- 


LINE. 

(a) In GeneERat.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to cred- 
its allowable) is amended by inserting after 
section 44 the following new section: 

“Sec. 44A. PERSONAL USE or GASOLINE. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—In the case of a tax- 
payer who is a qualified individual, there 
shall be allowed as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable year 
an amount equal to the sum of the allow- 
ances to which the individual is entitled for 
each month in such year. The allowance for 
any month in the taxable year shall be an 
amount equal to— 

“(1) so much of the rate of tax in effect 
for such month under section 4086 (relat- 
ing to gasoline conservation tax) as exceeds 
3 cents a gallon, multiplied by 

“(2) 40. 

“(b) QUALIFIED INDIVIDUAL Derinep.—For 
purposes of this section, an individual is a 
qualified individual if, as of the close of the 
taxable year, such individual— 

“(1) has attained the age of 16, and 

(2) resides in the United States. 

“(c) Trusts AND ESTATES.—A trust or es- 
tate shall not be entitled to the credit al- 
lowed under subsection (a). 

“(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR RATE CHANGE IN 
MippLe or MontH.—In the case of any month 
in which there is an increase in the rate of 
tax imposed by section 4086, the rate of such 
tax in effect for such month, for purposes of 
subsection (a), shall be deemed to be one- 


half of the sum of the rate of such tax in >` 


effect on the first day of such month plus 
the rate of such tax in effect on the last day 
of such month.” 

(b) REFUND To Be MADE WHERE CREDIT 
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EXCEEDS LIaBILITY FOR Tax.—Section 6401(b) 
(relating to excessive credits) is amended— 
(1) by inserting “44A (relating to personal 
use of gasoline),” before “and 667(b)"; and 
(2) by striking out “and 43” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “43, and 44A”. 

(c) WrrHHoLpinc Tax.—Subsection (a) of 
section 3402 (relating to income tax collect- 
ed at source) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) REQUIREMENT OF WITHHOLDING.—Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section, 
every employer making payment of wages 
shall deduct and withhold upon such wages 
a tax determined in accordance with tables 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
The tables so prescribed shall be the same 
as the tables contained in this subsection 
as in effect on the day before the date of 
the enactment of the Energy Conservation 
and Conversion Act of 1975; except that, if 
there is any increase under section 4086(b) 
in the rate of the tax imposed by section 
4086, the amounts set forth as amounts of 
income tax to be withheld shall refiect the 
credit allowable under section 44A by rea- 
son of such increase. Any tables prescribed 
by reason of an increase in the rate of tax 
under section 4086 shall only apply with 
respect to wages paid on and after the effec- 
tive date of such increase. For purposes of 
applying such tables, the term ‘the amount 
of wages’ means the amount by which the 
wages exceed the number of withholding 
exemptions claimed, multiplied by the 
amount of one such exemption as shown 
in the table in subsection (b) (1).” 

(d) Creprrs DISREGARDED IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS.—Any payment consid- 
ered to have been made by any individual 
by reason of section 44A of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to credit for 
personal use of gasoline) shall not be taken 
into account as income or receipts for pur- 
poses of determining the eligibility of such 
individual or any other individual for bene- 
fits or assistance, or the amount or extent 
of benefits or assistance, under any Federal 
program or under any State or local program 
financed in whole or in part with Fed- 
eral funds. 

(e) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such subpart A is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
44 the following: 

“Sec. 44A., Personal use of gasoline.” 

(f) ErrecriveE Dates.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a), (b), and (e) shall 
apply to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. 

Sec. 222. CREDIT For USE or GASOLINE AND 
SPECIAL FUELS IN BUSINESSES OR IN 
WORK-RELATED TRAVEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart A of part IV 
subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to 
credits allowable) is amended by insert- 
ing after section 44A the following new sec- 
tion: 


“Sec. 44B. USE or GasoLINE AND SPECIAL 
FUELS IN BUSINESS OR IN 
WORK-RELATED TRAVEL. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—In the case of a tax- 
payer who is engaged in a trade or business 
or who has work-related travel, there shall 
be allowed as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year 
an amount equal to the sum of— 

“(1) the trade or business allowances to 
which the taxpayer is entitled for such tax- 
able year under subsection (b), plus 

“(2) the work-related travel allowances 
to which the taxpayer is entitled for such 
taxable year under subsection (c). 

“(b) TRADE OR BUSINESS ALLOWANCES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the taxpayer shall be entitled to a 
trade or business allowance for each month 
in the taxable year, and such allowance shall 
be equal to 14 of the sum of— 
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“(A) the product of— 

“(i) the number of gallons of gasoline 
used during such month in a trade or busi- 
ness, multiplied by 

“(ii) so much of the rate of tax in effect 
under section 4086 for the month in which 
such gasoline was purchased by the taxpayer 
as exceeds 3 cents per gallon; plus 

“(B) so much of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4051 on the sale to such taxpayer of 
fuel used during such month in a trade or 
business as was imposed at a rate in excess 
of 3 cents a gallon. 

“(2) USE FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES.—Para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to any gasoline 
or other fuels used on a farm for farming 
purposes (within the meaning of section 
6420(c)), used as supplies for vessels or 
aircraft (within the meaning of section 4221 
(d)(3)), used in a taxicab (as defined 
in section 6429(c)(2)(B)) while engaged 
in furnishing qualified taxicab services (as 
defined in section 6429(c)(2)(A)), or used 
by an organization described in section 591 
(c)(3) which is exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501({a) other than in an unrelated trade 
or business (as defined in section 513). 

“(c) WORK-RELATED TRAVEL ALLOWANCES.— 

“(1) In GENERAL:—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the taxpayer shall be entitled to a 
work-related travel allowance for each 
month of the taxable year, and such allow- 
ance shall be equal to 14 of the product of— 

“(A) the number of gallons, in excess of 
25, gasoline or special fuels on which tax 
was imposed by section 4086 or 4051 which 
were purchased by the taxpayer and which 
were used by the taxpayer during such 
month in work-related travel, multiplied by 

“{B) so much of the rate of tax in effect 
under sections 4086 and 4051 for such month 
as exceeds 3 cents per gallon. 

“(2) WORK-RELATED TRAVEL.—For purposes 
of this subsection, the term ‘work-related 
travel’ means— 

“(A) travel between the individual’s prin- 
cipal residence and any post of duty in a 
qualified industry pursuant to employment 
in such qualified industry, and 

“(B) travel to a new principal post of duty 
in a qualified industry if such new principal 
post of duty is at least 20 miles from the 
individual’s former principal post of duty 
in a qualified industry. 

“(3) QUALIFIED INDUSTRY.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘qualified industry’ 
means any industry which ordinarily pro- 
vides individuals, employed in such industry, 
employment at a number of different posts 
of duty throughout the year. 

“(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR RATE CHANGE IN 
Mippte or Monrs.—In the case of any month 
in which there is an increase in the rate 
of the taxes imposed by sections 4086 and 
4051, the rate of such taxes in effect for Such 
month, for purposes of subsections (b) and 
(c), shall be deemed to be one-half of the 
sum of the rate of such taxes in effect on 
the first day of such month plus the rate 
of such taxes in effect on the last day of 
such month.” 

(b) COORDINATION WITH TRADE OR BUSINESS 
Depuction.—Section 162 (relating to trade 
or business expenses) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (h) as subsection (i) 
and by inserting after subsection (g) the 
following new subsection: 

“(h) COORDINATION or DEDUCTION WITH 
CERTAIN PROVISIONS RELATING TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATON TAXES — 

“(1) SECTION 44B cCREDIT—The amount 
which, but for this paragraph, would be 
allowable as a deduction under this section 
for amounts paid or incurred for gasoline 
or other fuels subject to tax under section 
4086 or 4051 shall be reduced by the amount 
of any credit allowable under section 44B 
with respect to such gasoline or other fuels. 
“(2) REPAYMENT IN CASE OF USE BY TAXI- 
caBs.—The amount which, but for this para- 
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graph, would be allowable as a deduction 

under this section for amounts paid or in- 

curred for gasoline or other fuels which are 

subject to tax under section 4086 or 4051 

and which are used in any taxicab (as de- 

fined in section 6429(c)(2)(B)) while en- 
gaged in furnishing qualified taxicab services 

(as defined in section 6429(c)(2)(A)) shall 

be reduced by so much of the tax which was 

imposed by section 4086 or 4051 on such 

gasoline or other fuels as was imposed at a 

rate in excess of 3 cents a gallon.” 

(c) REFUND To Be MADE WHERE CREDIT 
EXCEEDS LIABILITY For Tax.—Section 6401(b) 
(relating to excessive credits) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “44B (relating to use of 
gasoline and special fuels in businesses or 
in work-related travel), before “and 667 
(b)”; and 

(2) by striking out “and 44A" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “44A, and 44B”. 

(d) CLERICAL AMeENDMENT—The table of 
sections for such subpart A is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
44A the following: 

“Sec. 44B. Use of gasoline and special fuels 
in businesses or in work-re- 
lated travel.” 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1976. 

Sec. 223. REPAYMENT OF GASOLINE AND SPE- 

CIAL FUELS CONSERVATION TAXES 
IN CASE OF CERTAIN USES 

(a) GENERAL Ruite—Subchapter B of 
chapter 65 (relating to rules of special appli- 
cation for abatements, credits, and refunds) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 6429. REPAYMENT OF GASOLINE AND 

SPECIAL FUELS CONSERVATION 
TAXES IN CASE OF CERTAIN 
USES 

“(a) USE FOR FARMING PURPOSES. — 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (h), if any gasoline on which tax 
was imposed by section 4086 or any other fuei 
on the sale of which a tax was imposed by 
section 4051 is used by any purchaser of 
such gasoline or fuel on a farm for farming 
purposes (within the meaning of section 
6420(c)), the Secretary or his delegate shall 
pay (without interest) to such purchaser 
an amount equal to the sum of— 

“(A) the product of— 

“(i) the number of gallons of gasoline so 
used; multiplied by 

“(ii) the rate of the tax imposed by section 
4086 in effect for the month in which such 
gasoline was purchased; plus 

“(B) the amount of the tax imposed by 
section 4051 on the sale to such purchaser of 
the other fuel so used. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE.—If gasoline on which 
tax was imposed under section 4086, or any 
other fuel on the sale of which tax was im- 
posed under section 4051, is used on a farm 
by any person other than the owner, tenant, 
or operator of such farm, such owner, tenant, 
or operator shall be treated as the user and 
purchaser of such gasoline or other fuel. 

“(b) LOCAL TRANSIT PurPoses.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (h), if any gasoline on which tax 
was imposed by section 4086 or any other fuel 
on the sale of which a tax was imposed by 
section 4051 is used by any purchaser of such 
gasoline or fuel during any calendar quarter 
in vehicles while engaged in furnishing 
scheduled common carrier public passenger 
land transportation service along regular 
routes, the Secretary or his delegate shall pay 
(without interest) to such purchaser an 


‘amount equal to % of the product of— 


“(A) 3 cents multiplied by the number of 
gallons of gasoline and other fuel so used; 
multiplied by 

“(B) the percentage which such pur- 
chaser’s commuter fare revenue derived from 
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such scheduled service during such calendar 
quarter was of his total passenger fare reve- 
nue derived from such scheduled service dur- 
ing such calendar quarter. 

“(2) Limrration.—This subsection shall 
apply with respect to gasoline or fuel used by 
any purchaser during any calendar quarter 
only if at least 60 percent of the total pas- 
senger fare revenue derived during such 
calendar quarter by such purchaser from 
scheduled service described in paragraph (1) 
was attributable to commuter fare revenue 
derived during such quarter by such pur- 
chaser from such scheduled service. 

“(3) COMMUTER FARE REVENUE.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘commuter 
fare revenue’ has the meaning given to such 
term by section 6421(d) (2). 

“(c) Use IN CERTAIN Taxicass.— 

“(1) IN Generat.—Except as provided in 
subsection (h), if any gasoline on which tax 
was imposed by section 4086 or any fuel on 
the sale of which a tax was imposed by sec- 
tion 4051 is used by any purchaser of such 
gasoline or fuel in a taxicab while engaged 
in furnishing qualified taxicab services, the 
Secretary or his delegate shall pay (without 
interest) to such purchaser an amount equal 
to % of the sum of— 

“(A) the product of— 

“(i) the number of gallons of gasoline 
used, multiplied by ; 

“(1i) so much of the rate of tax in effect 
under section 4086 for the month in which 
such gasoline was purchased by the user as 
exceeds 3 cents per gallon; plus 

“(B) so much of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4051 on the sale to such taxpayer of the 
fuel (other than gasoline) referred to in 
Paragraph (1) as was imposed at a rate in 
excess of 3 cents a gallon. 

“(2) DeFrInrITIONs.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) QUALIFIED TAXICAB SERVICES.—The 
term ‘qualified taxicab services’ means the 
furnishing of nonscheduled passenger land 
transportation for a fixed fare by a taxicab 
which is operated by a person who— 

“(1) is licensed to engage in the trade or 
business of furnishing such transportation 
by a Federal, State, or local authority having 
jurisdiction over a substantial portion of 
such transportation furnished by such per- 
son; and 

“(il) is not prohibited under the laws, 
regulations, or procedures of such Federal, 
State, or local authority from furnishing 
(with the consent of the passengers) shared 
transportation. 

“(B) Taxrcas—The term ‘taxicab’ means 
any land vehicle the passenger capacity of 
which is less than 10 adult passengers, in- 
cluding the driver. 

“(3) SPECIAL RuLE—The amount of any 
payment under this subsection to any per- 
son shall not be included in the gross income 
of such person. 

“(d) Use sy Secrion 501(c) (3) ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—Except as provided in subsection 
(h), if any gasoline on which tax was im- 
posed by section 4086 or any other fuel on 
the sale of which a tax was imposed by sec- 
tion 4051 is used by any purchaser of such 
gasoline or fuel which is an organization 
described in section 501(c)(3) which is ex- 
empt from tax under section 501(a), other 
than in an unrelated trade or business (as 
defined in section 513), the Secretary or his 
delegate shall pay (without interest) to such 
purchaser an amount equal to the sum of— 

“(1) the product of— 

“(A) the number of gallons of gasoline so 
used, multiplied by 

"(B) the rate of tax in effect under sec- 
tion 4086 for the month in which such gaso- 
line was purchased by the user; plus 

“(2) the tax imposed by section 4051 on 
the sale to such taxpayer of the fuel (other 
than gasoline) so used. 

“(e) SPECIAL RULES AND DeFrinrrion.— 

“(1) ExemPrT saLes—No amount shall be 
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payable under this section with respect to 
any gasoline or special fuel which the Sec- 
retary or his delegate determines was ex- 
empt from the tax imposed by section 4086 
or 4051, as the case may be. 

“(2) GasoLIne.—The term ‘gasoline’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
4082(b). 

“(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR RATE CHANGE IN 
MIDDLE OF MONTH.—In the case of any month 
in which there is an Increase in the rate of 
tax imposed by section 4086, the rate of such 
tax in effect for such month, for p 
of subsections (a), (c), and (d), shall 
be deemed to be one-half of the sum 
of the rate of such tax in effect on the first 
day of such month plus the rate of such tax 
in effect on the last day of such month.” 

(J) Time ror Princ CLarMms; Perrop Cov- 
ERED.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE. —Except as provided 
by paragraph (2), not more than one claim 
may be filed under subsection (a), (b), (c), 
or (d) by any person with respect to gasoline 
or any other fuel used during his taxable 
year. No claim shall be allowed under this 
section with respect to gasoline or any other 
fuel used by such person during any tax- 
able year unless filed by such person not 
later than the time prescribed by law for 
filing a claim for credit or refund of over- 
payment of income tax for such taxable year. 
For purposes of this subsection, a person’s 
taxable year shall be his taxable year for 
purposes of subtitle A. 

(2) Excerrion.—If $1,000 or more is pay- 
able under this section to any person with 
respect to gasoline or any other fuel used 
during any of the first three quarters of any 
taxable year ending after the date on which 
an increase in the rate of tax under section 
4086 first takes effect under subsection (b) 
of such section, a claim may be filed under 
this section by such person with respect to 
gasoline or any other fuel used during such 
quarter. No claim filed under this sub- 
paragraph shall be allowed unless filed on 
or before the last day of the first quarter 
following the quarter for which the claim 
is filed. 

(g) APPLICABLE Laws.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—All provisions of law, in- 
cluding penalties, applicable in respect of the 
tax imposed by section 4051 or 4086 shall, in- 
sofar as applicable and not inconsistent with 
this section, apply in respect of the payments 
provided for in this section to the same ex- 
tent as if such payments constituted refunds 
or overpayments of the tax so imposed. 

“(2) EXAMINATION OF BOOKS AND WIT- 
NEsS.—For the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any claim made under this 
section, or the correctness of any payment 
made in respect of any such claim, the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall have the author- 
ity granted by paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of section 7602 (relating to examination of 
books and witnesses) as if the claimant were 
the person liable for tax. 

(“h) INCOME Tax CREDIT IN LIEU or PAY- 
MENT.— 

“(1) PERSONS NOT SUBJECT TO INCOME TAX.— 
Payment shall be made under this section 
only to— 

“(A) the United States or an agency or 
instrumentality thereof, a State, a political 
subdivision of a State, or an agency or in- 
strumentality of one or more States or po- 
litical subdivisions, or 

“(B) an tion exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) (other than an orga- 
nization required to make a return of the 
tax imposed under subtitle A for its taxable 
year). 

“(2) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT AGAINST IN- 
COME tTax.—For allowance of credit against 
the tax imposed by subtitle A for certain 
uses of gasoline and other fuels, see section 
39. 

(i) Recutations.—The Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe the 
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conditions, not inconsistent with the pro- 

visions of this section, under which payments 

may be made under this section. 

(j) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“(1) For civil penalty for excessive claims 
under this section, see section 6675. 

“(2) For fraud penalties, etc., see chapter 
75 (section 7201 and following, relating to 
crimes, other offenses, and forfeitures). 

(k) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT FOR CERTAIN 
UsEs.— 

(1) IN cenerat.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 39 (relating to certian uses of gasoline, 
special fuels, and lubricating oil) is amended 
by striking out “and at the end of paragraph 
(3), by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and”, and by adding after paragraph (4) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(5) under section 6429 with respect to 
gasoline and special fuels used during the 
taxable year (determined without regard to 
section 6429 (h) ).” 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(c) of section 39 is amended by striking out 
“or 6427” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“6427, or 6429” and by striking out “or 
6427(f)" and inserting in lieu thereof “6427 
(f), or 6429(h))”. 

(c) “TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 65 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“Sec. 6429. Repayment of gasoline and spe- 
cial fuels conservation taxes in 
case of certain uses.” 

(A) by striking out “6427(e) (2)" the first 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“6427 (e) (2), 6429(g)(2)"; and 

(B) by striking out “or 6427(e)(2)” and 
inserting in Meu thereof “6427(e)(2), or 
6429(g) (2)”. s 
(d) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) For sussecrions (a) AnD (c).—The 
amendments made by subsections (a) and 
(c) shall take effect on January 1, 1976. 

(2) For SUBSECTION. (b).—The amend- 
ments made by subsection (b) shall apply 
to taxable years ending after January 1, 1976. 

(2) Section 6206 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “anp 6427” in the sec- 
tion heading and inserting in lieu thereof 
“6247, AND 6429"; 

(B) by striking out “or 6427” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“6427, or 6429”; and 

(C) by imserting after “under section 
6427)" the following: “, or by section 4051 
or 4086 (with respect to payments under 
section 6429)”. 

(3) Section 6675 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or” after “highway 
motor vehicles),” in subsection (a); 

(B) by inserting after “fuels not used for 
taxable purposes)” in subsection (a) the 
following: “, or 6429 (relating to repayment 
of gasoline and special fuels conservation 
taxes in case of certain uses)”; and 

(C) by striking out “or 6427” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “6427, or 
6429”. 

(4) Sections 7210, 7603, and 7604(b) are 
each amended by inserting 6429(g) (2),” 
after “6427(e) (2),”. 

(5) Section 7604(c) (2) is amended by in- 
serting 6429(g) (2), after “6427(e) (2),". 

(6) Section 7605(a) is amended— 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

Page 97, line 13, add the following after 
the word “subsection” “shall be established 
by annual authorization acts and” 

Page 102, between lines 13 and 14 insert the 
following: 

“(f) No Federal employee performing any 
function or duty under this title shall have 
a direct or indirect financial interest in any 
firm or business engaged In the production, 
processing, refining, transportation by pipe- 
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line, or distribution (other than at the re- 
tail level) of oil or gas or other petroleum 
product or any other energy related industry. 
Whoever knowingly violates the provisions of 
the above sentence shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $2,500, or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
(1) within sixty days after enactment of this 
Act publish regulations, in accordance with 
5 U.S.C. 553, ‘to establish the methods by 
which the provisions for the filing by such 
employees and the review of statements and 
supplements thereto concerning their finan- 
cial interests which may be affected by this 
section, and (2) report to the Congress on 
March 1 of each calendar year on the actions 
taken and not taken during the preceding 
calendar year under this section.” 
By Mr. GREEN: 

Strike out section 533 (relating to recycling 
tax credit), beginning on page 128, line 24, 
and ending on page 135, line 12. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

Page 80, line 11, delete “March 17, 1975", 
and insert in lieu thereof “January 1, 1974". 

Page 80, line 15, delete “March 17, 1976", 
and insert in lieu thereof “January 1, 1974". 

By Mr. McPALL: 

Strike out title II (relating to energy con- 
servation taxes), beginning on line 1 of 
page 29, and ending on line 24 of page 57. 

(Technical and conforming amendments.) 

Page 78, line 9, strike out “SEC. 440.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44A.”, 

Page 83, immediately after line 4, strike 
out “Sec, 44C." and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 44A.”. 

Page 83, line 10, strike out “section 440" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”. 

Page 83, line 18, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A", 

Page 84, line 1, strike out “section 44C(d)" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A(d)”. 

Page 84, line 3, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A", 

Page 84, line 7, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”. 

Page 84, line 16, strike out “SEC. 44D." and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44B.” 

Page 86, line 1, strike out “section 44C” 


- and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”, 


Page 89, immediately after line 10, strike 
out “Sec. 44D." and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 44B.” 

Page 89, line 16, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B". 

Page 90, line 1, strike out “section 44D" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”, 

Page 90, line 1, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B(d)”. 

Page 90, line 10, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B". 

Page 90, line 13, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”, 

Page 90, line 14, strike out “44C, and 44D" 
and insert in lieu thereof “44A, and 44B”. 

Page 91, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(i) section 4064 of the Internal Reve- 
mue Code of 1954 (relating to automobile 
fuel efficiency tax), and 

“(ii) section 4991 of such Code (relating 
to tax on certain business uses of petro- 
leum and petroleum products) ,” 

Page 124, beginning on line 21, strike out 
“section 44C(c) (2)” and insert in lieu there- 
of “section 44A(c) (2)”. 

Page 124, line 25, strike out “section 44D 
(c) (2)” and insert in Meu thereof “section 
44B(c) (2)”. 

Strike out title IV (relating to an Energy 
Conservation and Conversion Trust Fund), 
beginning on page 90, line 18, and ending 
on page 102, line 13. 

(Conforming amendment.) 

29, strike out lines 12 through 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) GENERAL Rute.—In addition to any 
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tax imposed by section 4081, there is hereby 
imposed on gasoline sold by the producer or 
importer thereof, or by any prodnoer ef gas- 
oline, a tax of 3 cents a gallon, 

Page 29, line 17, strike out “3 cents” and 
insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”, 


“If the domestic consumption of gasoline 
for the calendar year preceding the year 
in which the determination is made ex- 
ceeds the domestic consumption of gaso- 
line for 1973 by a percentage which is— 

More than— 
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Page 31, line 18, strike out “3 
insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”, 

Page 32, line 11, strike out “3 
insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”. 

Page 38, line 6, strike out “3 
insert lieu thereof “2 cents”. 

Page 42, line 6, strike out “3 
insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”. 

Page 43, line 7, strike out “3 
insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”. 

Page 45, line 5, strike out “3 
insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”. 

Page 47, line 18, strike out “3 cents” and 
insert in Heu thereof “2 cents”. 

Page 49, lines 2 and 6, strike out “3 cents” 
and insert in lieu thereof 2 “cents”. 

Page 31, line 5, strike out “States.” and in 
and insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”. 

Page 31, insert immediately after line 5, 
the following: 

“(c) REDUCTION OF RATE IN CASE OF QUALI- 
FIED STATE GASOLINE Tax.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—The rate of the tax, 
which, but for this subsection, would have 
been imposed by this section on the sale 
of gasoline in a State which, at the time of 
such sale, has a qualified State tax with re- 
spect to gasoline shall be reduced by the 
qualified State tax increase on such gaso- 
line. 

“(2) Lrmrration.—The rate of tax imposed 
by this section may not be reduced under 
this subsection— 

“(A) if the rate of such tax is 3 cents 
per gallon, by more than 1 cent per gallon; 
or 

“(B) if such rate is more than 3 cents per 
gallon, by more than the sum of— 

“(i) 1 cent per gallon, plus 

“(il) 20 percent of the amount by which 
such rate exceeds 3 cents per gallon. 

“(3) DEFrInrTIons—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) Qualified State tax—A tax imposed 
by any State on the sale of gasoline subject 
to tax under this section shall be treated as 
a qualified State tax if the Secretary deter- 
mines that— 

“(1) such tax is not substantially different 
from the tax under this section, 

“di) a qualified State tax increase exists 
with respect tò the tax imposed by such 
State, and 

“(iil) the net receipts of the State from 
such qualified State tax increase will be avail- 
able only for purposes of planning, con- 
structing, or maintaining highways or mass 
transit systems. 

In making such determination, net receipts 
from any qualified State tax increase shall 
not be treated as available for the purposes 
referred to in clause (lil) if the 

finds that funds of the State available for 
such purposes wili be diverted for other pur- 
poses because of such tax increase. 

“(B) QUALIFIED STATE TAX INCREASE.—The 
term ‘qualified State tax increase’ meane, 
with respect to any State, the amount by 
which— 


cents” and 


cents” and 
cents” and 
cents” and 


cents” and 
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Page 30, line 6, strike out “23 cents” and 
insert in lieu thereof “32 cents”. 

Page 31, strike out line 1 and the tabie 
appearing immediately after line 1 and in- 
sert in Heu thereof the following: 

“(3) Tax TABLE.— 


The total tax imposed 
by this section shall 
be the following 
cents per gallon: 


But not more than— 
pe OP a Soa | 


saw a 


“(i) the rate (per gallon) of tax imposed 
by such State on the sale of gasoline subject 
to tax under this section, exceeds 

“(il) the rate of tax (if any) which was 
imposed on May 19, 1975, by such State on 
such a sale. 

“(4) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION.—For pur- 
poses of this title, the rate of tax in effect 
under this section shall be such rate as in 
effect for the State in which the gasoline was 
purchased by the user.” 

Page 32, insert immediately after line 25, 
the following: 

“(d) REDUCTION oF RATE IN CASE OF 
QUALIFIED STATE SPECIAL FUELS Tax.— 

“(1) IN Generat.—The rate of the tax, 
which, but for this subsection, would have 
been imposed by this section on the sale or 
use of any fuel in a State which, at the time 
of such sale or use, has a qualified State tax 
with respect to such fuel shall be reduced 
by the qualified State tax increase on such 
fuel. 

“(2) LIMITATION.—The rate of tax im- 
posed by this section may not be reduced 
under this subsection— 

“(A) if the rate of such tax is 3 cents per 
gallon, by more than 1 cent per gallon; or 

“(B) if the rate of such tax is more than 
3 cents per gallon, by more than the sum 
of— 

“(i) 1 cent per gallon, plus 

“(li) 20 percent of the amount by which 
such rate exceeds 3 cents per gallon. 

“(3) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) QuaLiriep STATE TaAx.—A tax imposed 
by any State on the sale or use of a fuel sub- 
ject to tax under this section shall be 
treated as a qualified State tax if the Sec- 
retary determines that— 

“(i) such tax is not substantially differ- 
ent from the tax under this section, 

“(it) a qualified State tax increase exists 
with respect to the tax imposed by such 
State, and 

“(iii) the net receipts of the State from 

such qualified State tax increase will be 
available only for purposes of planning, con- 
structing, or maintaining highways or mass 
transit systems. 
In making such determination, the net re- 
ceipts from any qualified State tax increase 
shall not be treated as available for the pur- 
poses referred to in clause (ili) if the Sec- 
retary finds that funds of the State available 
for such purposes will be diverted for other 
Purposes because of such tax increase, 

“(B) QUALIFIED STATE TAX INCREASE.—The 
term ‘qualified State tax increase’ means, 
with respect to any State, the amount by 
which— 

“(1) the rate (per gallon) of tax imposed 
by such State on the sale or use of the fuels 
subject to tax under this section, exceeds 

“(il) the rate of tax (if any) which was 
imposed on May 19, 1975, by such State on 
such a sale or use, 

“(4) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION.—For pur- 
poses of this title, the rate of tax in effect 
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under this section shall be such rate as in 
effect for the State in which the fuel was 
purchased (or used) by the user.” 

Page 33, line 1, strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

Page 33, line 9, strike out “(e)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(f)”. 

Page 30, strike out line 25 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “by paragraph (3); 
except that such rate shall not be so in- 
creased if either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate adopts, in accordance with 
section 211(b) of the Energy Conservation 
and Conversion Act of 1975 and by an affirma- 
tive vote of the majority of those present and 
voting in each House, a resolution of dis- 
approval before March 1 of such calendar 
year.” 

Page 31, immediately after line 5, insert the 
following: 

(b) PROCEDURES For CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
APPROVAL OF INCREASES IN CONSERVATION 
TAxEs.— 

(1) PROCEDURE IN EACH Hovse.— 

(A) A resolution of disapproval in the 
House of Represcntatives shall be referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. A 
resolution of disapproval in the Senate shall 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(B) (i) If the committee to which a resolu- 
tion of disapproval has been referred has 
not reported it at the end of 7 calendar days 
after its introduction, it is in order to move 
either to discharge the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution or to 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of any other resolution of disap- 
proval which has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

(ii) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution of disapproval), and de- 
bate thereon shall be limited to not more 
than 1 hour, to be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the resolu- 
tion. An amendment to the motion is not in 
order, and it is not in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the motion is agreed 
to or disagreed to. 

(ili) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made wth respect 
to any other resolution of disapproval. 

(C) (i) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a resolution of disapproval, it 
is at any time thereafter in order (even 
though a previous motion to the same effect 
has been disagreed to) to move to proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution. The 
motion is highly privileged and is not de- 
batable. An amendment to the motion is not 
in order, and it is not in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(ii) Debate on the resolution of disap- 
proval shall be limited to not more than 10 
hours, which shall be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. A motion further to limit de- 
bate is not debatable. An amendment to, or 
motion to recommit, the resolution is not 
in order, and it is not in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(D) (1) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee or 
the consideration of a resolution of disap- 
proval, and motions to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other business, shall be decided 
without debate. 

(il) Appeals from the decisions of the Chair 
relating to the application of the rules of 
the House of Representatives or the Senate, 
as the case may be, to the procedure relating 
to any resolution of disapproval shall be de- 
cided without debate. 
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(E) Whenever the President transmits 
copies of the proposed revision to the Con- 
gress, & copy of such regulations shall be de- 
livered to each House of Congress on the 
same day and shall be delivered to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives if the House 
is not in session and to the Secretary of the 
Senate if the Senate is not in session. 

(F) This subsection is enacted by the Con- 
gress— 

(i) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, respectively, and as such it is deemed 
& part of the rules of each House, respective- 
ly, but applicable only with respect to the 
procedure to be followed in that House in the 
case of resolutions of disapproval described 
in paragraph (2); and they supercede other 
rules only to the extent that they are in- 
consistent therewith; and 

(ii) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedures of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

(2) RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection and section 4086(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the 
term “resolution of disapproval” means only 
a resolution of either House of Congress, the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is 
as follows: “That the does not favor 
the taking effect of the proposed increase in 
the rate of tax under sections 4051 and 4086 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
was published in the Federal Register on 

", the first blank space therein being filled 
with the name of the resolving House and 
the second blank space therein being filled 
with the day and year. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

Strike title II. 

Strike title IV. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

Strike out section 112 (relating to the 
Establishment of Import Licensing System), 
beginning on page 9, line 9, and ending on 
page 14, line 19; 

Strike out part IV of title I (relating to 
the Office of Petroleum Import Licensing), 
beginning on page 20, line 16 and ending 
on page 21, line 23. 

By Mr. SOLARZ: 

Page 31, insert immediately after line 9 
the following: 

“(3) Special rule for individual whose 
income is less than $5,050 or who is over age 
65.—In the case of any individual— 

“(1) whose adjusted gross income for the 
taxable year is less than $5,050 ($2,525 in 
the case of a married individual filing a 
separate return), or 

“(2) who has attained the age of 65 before 
the close of the taxable year, 


subsection (a) shall be applied by substitut- 
ing “100 percent” for “30 percent”, In the 
case of a joint return of a husband and 
wife, if one spouse satisfies the age require- 
ment of paragraph (2), then both husband 
and wife shall be treated as satisfying such 
requirement. 

Page 81, line 10, strike out “(3)" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(4)”. 

Page 82, line 7, strike out “(4)” and insert 
In lieu thereof “(5)”. 

By Mr. STARK: 

Page 30, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 5 on page 31. 

(Technical and conforming amendments.) 

Page 32, strike out line 20 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 25. 

Page 33, line 1, strike out “(d)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(c)”, 

Page 33, line 9, strike out “(e)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(da)”. 

Page 34, strike out line 7 and all that fol- 
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lows down through line 2 on page 35 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) GASOLINE CONSERVATION Tax.—On 
gasoline (as defined in section 4082(b)) 
which, on January 1, 1976, is held by a dealer 
for sale, there is hereby imposed a floor stocks 
tax at a rate of 3 cents per gallon. The tax 
imposed by this subsection shall not apply 
to gasoline in retail stocks held at the place 
where intended to be sold at retail, nor to 
gasoline held for sale by a producer or im- 
porter of gasoline.” 

Page 35, strike out line 5 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 9 and insert in Meu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) Due Date of Tax—The tax Imposed 
by subsection (a) shall be paid at such time 
after March 31, 1976, as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

Page 37, strike out line 16 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 19 on page 45. 

Page 45, line 20, strike out “SEC. 223.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “SEC, 221.”. 

Page 46, line 8, strike out “(h)” and in- 
sert “(g)”. 

Page 47, line 9, strike out “(h)” and in- 
sert “(g)”. 

Page 48, strike out line 11 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 5 on page 50. 

Page 50, line 6, strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

Page 50, line 24, strike out “(e)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(d)”. 

Page 51, strike out line 6 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 13. 

Page 51, line 14, strike out “(f)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

Page 51, line 18, strike out “subsection (a), 
(b), (c), or (d)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“subsection (a), (b), or (c)”. 

Page 52, line 15, strike out “(g)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(f)”. 

Page 53, line 6, strike out “(h)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof "(g)". 

Page 53, line 22, strike out “(i)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(h)’. 

Page 54, line 1, strike out “(j)" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(i)”. 

Page 54, line 12, strike out “section 6429 
(h)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
6429 (g)"’. 

Page 54, line 17, strike out “or 6429(h)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “or 6429(g)". 

Page 55, line 21, strike out “6429(g) (2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “6429 (f) (2)”. 

Page 55, line 24, strike out “6429 (g) (2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘6429(f) (2)”. 

Page 56, line 3, strike out “6429(g) (2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “6429(f) (2)”. 

Page 56, beginning on line 5, strike out 
“6429(g) (2)” and insert in lieu thereof “6429 
(£) (2)”. 

Page 78, line 9, strike out “SEC. 44C.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44A.” 

Page 83, immediately after line 4, strike out 
“Sec. 44C.” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 
44A.”. 

Page 83, line 10, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”, 

Page 83, line 18, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”, 

Page 84, line 1, strike out “section 44C(d)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A(d)". 

Page 84, line 3, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”. 

Page 4, line 7, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A". 

Page 84, line 16, strike out “SEC. 44D,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44B.” 

Page 86, line 1, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”. 

Page 89, immediately after line 10, strike 
out “Sec. 44D.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 44B.” 

Page 89, line 16, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”. 

Page 90, line 1, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B". 
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Page 90, line 8, strike out “section 44D(d)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B(d)”, 

Page 90, line 10, strike out “section 44D" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B". 

Page 90, line 13, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”. 

Page 90, line 14, strike out “44C, and 44D" 
and insert in lieu thereof “44A, and 44B”. 

Page 124, beginning on line 21, strike out 
“section 44C(c) (2)” and insert in lieu there- 
of “section 44A(c) (2)". 

Page 124, line 25, strike out “section 44D 
(c) (2)"" and insert in lieu thereof “section 
44B (c) (2)”. 

By Mr. TREEN: 

Strike the requisite number of words. 

Strike page 104, line 15 through line 17 
and insert: 

“(D) on a farm for farming purposes (de- 
termined in a manner similar to that pro- 
vided by section 6420(c)) or such place where 
first processing of agricultural commodities 
takes place (which commodities must be 
processed immediately and for a period no 
longer than ninety days) .” 

By Mr. WHITE: 

Page 107, line 21, strike out “or". 

Page 107, line 22, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma. 

Page 107, immediately after line 22, insert 
the following: 

“(E) qualified coal-mining equipment, 

“(F) a qualified geothermal facility, 

“(G) qualified solar energy equipment, 

“(H) a qualified electrical generating 
facility, 

“(1) a facility for the refining or processing 
of crude oil, 

“(J) a facility for the processing of nat- 
ural gas, or 

“(K) a facility for the mining or process- 
ing of nuclear minerals. 

Page 109, tnsert immediately after line 3 
the following: 

“(6) QUALIFIED COAL-MINING EQUIPMENT,— 
The term ‘qualified coal mining equipment’ 
means any machinery or equipment (of a 
character subject to the allowance for de- 
preciation) necessary— 

“(A) to reach the coal, 

“(B) to extract the coal, 

“(C) to bring the coal to the mouth of the 
mine (or its equivalent), or 

“(D) to restore the overburden or other to 
restore the property to a long-term stable 
condition. 

“(7) QUALIFIED GEOTHERMAL PACILITY.—The 
term ‘qualified geothermal facility’ means 
any facility (which is of a character subject 
to the allowance of depreciation) for con- 
verting geothermal energy into electrical 
energy. 

“(8) QUALIFIED SOLAR ENERGY EQUIPMENT.— 
The term ‘qualified solar energy equipment’ 
means any solar energy equipment as defined 
in section 44D(c) (2) (which is of a charac- 
ter subject to the allowance for depreciation) . 

“(9) QUALIFIED ELECTRICAL GENERATING 
FACILITIES.—The term ‘qualified electrical 
generating facilities’ means any facility for 
the generation of electricity which is of a 
character subject to the allowance for depre- 
ciation— 

“(A) which generates such electricity from 
geothermal or nuclear energy, or 

“(B) which generates electricity by any 
means other than using petroleum or petro- 
leum products (including natural gas) as a 
fuel, and which the Federal Energy Admin- 
istrator has certified as being a replacement 
for electrical generating capacity which was 
in existence on March 17, 1975, and which as 
of that date used petroleum or petroleum 
products( including natural gas) as its petro- 
leum fuel. 

Page 109, line 4, strike out “(6)” and in- 
sert “(10)”. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title IIT, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., 


REGISTRATIONS * 


May 19, 1975 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 


included all registrations and quarterly 


reports received, 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 


Report Form. 


The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1975: 


(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fine ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 


“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


LOAL: 19....4.. 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING AcT 


REPORT 


Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


ist | 2a | sa | ath 
(Mark one square only) 


Nore ON Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item "B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”, 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “‘employee”’.) 


(ii) “Employer’.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 


(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. 


An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 


(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers, 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem “B"”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report-—-naming both persons as “employers’”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmpLoyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem “C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


C] place an “X” in the box at the 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<€ 
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A. Bruce Adams, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. John J. Adams, Suite 1060, 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 330 South Fourth Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

A. Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld, 
1100 Madison Office Building, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Gibbs Oil Co., 40 Lee Burbank Highway, 
Revere, Mass. 02151. 

A. Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld, 
1100 Madison Office Building, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Riviana Foods, Inc., 2777 Allen Park- 
way, Houston, Tex. 77019. 


A. Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld, 1100 
Madison Office Building, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Society of Independent Gasoline Mar- 
keters of America (SIGMA), 230 South 
Bemiston Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 

A. John M. Allan Jr., 
Guilford, Conn. 06437. 

B. Bipartisan Council on National Affairs, 
Menlo Road, Baltimore, Md. 21215 


32 Milford Road, 


A. Maxton Alicox, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 48203. 


A. Webb M. Alspaugh, 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 212, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Standard Oil Co., Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

A. John L. Altieri, Jr., 20 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Trustees of the Erie Lackawana Railway 
Co., Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


A, American Seed Trade Association, 1030 
15th Street NW., Suite 964, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. M. Kent Anderson, 2020 14th Street, 
North, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. The Trane Co., 3600 Pammel Creek 
Road, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


A. Roy A. Archibald, 1705 Muchison Drive, 
Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Motor and Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, 222 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, 
N.J. 07666. 


A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. SDC Federal Credit Union, 2500 Colo- 
rado Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif. 90404. 


A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Electronic Data Systems Corp., 7171 
Forest Lane, Dallas, Tex. 75230. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council on Atmospheric Sciences, c/o 
Ralph Engel, Executive Director, Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. Leonard Arrow, Room 731, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Environmental Action, Room 731, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Association for the Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, c/o T. P. Walsh, 10 Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 63102. 

A. Association of American Consumers, 
P.O. Box 6641, Washington, D.C. 20009. 

A. Baer & Marks, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10005. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. Baker & McKenzie, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Bibb Co., P.O, Box 4207, Macon, 
Ga. 31208. 


A. Baker & McKenzie, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Jos. Weiss & Sons, Inc., 930 Jamaica 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 10208. 


A. Baker & McKenzie, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Omark Industries, Inc., 2100 Southeast 
Milport Road, Portland, Oreg. 97222. 

A. Donald Baldwin, Donald Baldwin Asso- 
ciates, 906 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Electric Power Co., 2 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. James G. Banks, 1511 K Street NW., 
No. 439, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Washington Board of Realtors, 1511 K 
Street NW., No. 439, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Richard L. Barr, 620 Capital City Bank 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

B. Iowa Railway Association, 620 Capital 
City Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 


A. Prank V. Battle, Jr., Sidley & Austin, 
One First National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. American Natural Gas Service Co., One 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

A. John F. Battles, 11 Beacon Street, Room 
515, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Larry Blanchard, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


A. Donald S. Beattle, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

A. Lloyd R. Bell, 316 West 12th Street, 
Austin, Tex. 78701. 

B. Texas State Teachers Association, 316 
West 12th Street, Austin, Tex. 78701. 

A. Berl Bernhard, Suite 1100, 1660 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Engelhard Industries, 
Avenue, Murry Hill, N.J. 


430 Mountain 


A. Berl Bernhard, 1660 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Small Producers Group for Energy In- 
dependence, Suite 970, Fourth Financial 
Center, Wichita, Kans. 67202. 


A. Jerome S. Bernstein, Agent of Rj Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1018 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

B. Navajo Nation. 

A. Bipartisan Council on National Affairs, 
3714 Menlo Drive, Baltimore, Md. 21215. 


A. Edwin C. Bliss, Box 998, Mountain 
View, Calif. 94042. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Phyllis O. Bonanno, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Frank J. Bowden, Jr., P.O. Box 925, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 17108. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Robert R. Bowers, Suite 714, Atlas 
Building, Charleston, W. Va. 25301 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Richard P. Bowling, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Boyden, Kennedy, Romney & Howard 
1000 Kennecott Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84133. 

B. The Ute Indian Tribe, Fort Duchesne, 
Utah 84026. 


A. Boyden, Kennedy, Romney & Howard, 
1000 Kennecott Building, Salt Lake, Utah 
84133. 

B. The Zuni Indian Tribe, Zuni, N. Mex. 


A. Jacques Bramhall, Jr., 199 Cherry Hill 
Rd., Parsippany, N.J. 07054. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. John Henry Brebbia, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Data Corp., One National Data 
Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 


A. Thomas C. Brickle, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 203, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 56378. 

A. Charles B. Brown, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Chris Brown, 3249 O Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 

B. World Peace Tax Fund, P.O. Box 1447, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. 

A. Paul A. Brunkow, 8320 Gulf Freeway, 
No. 243, Houston, Tex. 77017. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Wiliam J. Burhop, 133 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

A. James L. Burridge, 10 Hardwicke Place, 
Rockville, Md. 20850. 

B. FMC Corp., 1625 I Street NW., Suite 
520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Busby Rivkin Sherman Levy & Rehm, 
900 17th Street NW.. Suite 1100, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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B. Automobile Importers of America, Inc., 
900 17th Street NW., Washington D.C. 20006. 


A. Kenneth R. Burton, Jr., 240 Radnor- 
Chester Road, St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

B. Sun Oit Co., 240 Radnor-Chester Road, 
St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

A. William C. Byrd, 1775 K Street NW. 
Suite 315, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Miles Laboratories, Inc., 1127 Myrtle 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. 46514. 


A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co.), 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Edward B. Calland, 1700 MacCorkle Ave- 
nue SE., Charleston, W. Va. 25314. 

B. Columbia Gas Transmission Corp., P.O. 
Box 1273, Charleston, W. Va. 25325. 


A. Gordon L. Calvert, 1800 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 


11 Wall 


A. Wallace J. Campbell, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. FCH Services, Inc., 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Charles R. Carlisle, Suite 911, 1730 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. St. Joe Minerals Corp., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Austin B. Carlson, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20001. 

A. Richard A. Casali, 1700 MacCorkle Ave- 
nue SE., Charleston, W. Va. 25314. 

B. Columbia Gas Transmission Corp., P.O. 
Box 1273, Charleston, W. Va. 25325. 

A. Frank H. Case III, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 60684. 


A. Charles E. Chace, 334 13th Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 68508. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First City National Bank Building, Houston, 
Tex. 77002. 


A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. J. N. Warren, Allan C. King, 900 First 
City National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 
77002, 


A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Quintana Petroleum Corp., 500 Jefferson 
Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 


A. Children’s Rights, 3443 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20010. 


A. James W. Ciarroccki, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Natural Gas Supply Committee. 

A. Citizens Committee for the Right to 
Keep and Bear Arms, Bellefield Office Park, 
1601 114th SE., Suite 151, Bellevue, Wash- 
ington 98004. 

A. Vernon A. Clark, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 
215-16, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1660 L Street, Suite 215-16, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Getty Oil Co., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230; Standard Oil Co. of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94120; 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), P.O. Box 5910A, 
Chicago, Ill. 60680. 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Australian Meat Board, 30 Grosvenor 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

A. Coalition for Fair Copyright Protection, 
1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. John J. Coffey, Suite 793, 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90017. 


A. Stacey W. Cole, 23 School Street, Con- 
cord, N.H. 03301. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for American 
Society of Association Executives), 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for Association 
of Trial Lawyers of America), 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for Boating In- 
dustry Associations), 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for Machinery 
Dealers National Association), 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers), 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A, William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B: Patton, Boggs & Blow (for Reading Co.), 
1200 17th Street NW. Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
20 Montchanin Road, Wilmington, Del. 19807, 


A. Committee for Do-It-Yourself House- 
hold Moving, 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 
1000, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Robert A. M. Conley, 6640 Old Dominion 
Drive, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. Coalition for Fair Copyright Protection, 
1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. The Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, Room 208, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 
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A. Frederick N. Cook, P.O. Box 566, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 05602. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Howard Lee Cook, Jr., 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Jesse D. Cooper, P.O. Box 1395, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 58501. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

A. Samuel Cooper IT. 

B. National Cable TV Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
20036 

B. Wire Reinforcement Institute, 
Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 22101. 


Con- 
D.C. 
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A. Carol A. Cowgill, 470 L'Enfant Plaza 
East SW., Suite 3100, Washington, D.C. 20024 

B. American Academy of Family Physi- 
cians, 470 L’Enfant Plaza East SW., Suite 
3100, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 21 Dupont 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Anesthesiologists, 
Inc., 515 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, Ml. 
60068. 


A. Harold L. Crosier, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 


A. William M. Crane, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


‘A. Cuba Claims Association, Executive 


Committee, P.O. Box 014004, Miami, Fla, 
33131. 


A. Cummins Engine Co., Inc., 1000 Fifth 
Street, Columbus, Ind. 


A. Henry E. Cunningham, 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. David R. Davis, 714 Harrison Office 
Building, 151 West Market Street, Indlanapo- 
lis, Ind. 46204. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Thomas A. Davis, 1776 F Street NW., 
No. 108, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Horse Council, Inc., 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Thomas A. Davis, 1776 F Street NW., 
No. 108, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. The Chicago Board of Trade, LaSalle at 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 60604, 


A. Thomas A. Davis, 1776 F Street NW., 
No. 108, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Florida Power and Light Co., P.O. Box 
013100, Miami, Fla. 33101. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Taylor, Davis & Holroyd, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Beneficial Finance Co., Morristown, N.J. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Taylor, Davis & Holroyd, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 
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B. Consumer Credit Insurance Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
60601. 

A. J. Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. J. Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, Con- 
sumer Electronics Group, 2001 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. DeHart and Broide, Inc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Council on Foundations, 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. John H. Denman, 208°Madison Street, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Claude J. Desautels, Suite 811, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade (ECAT), 1211 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., P.O. 
Box 2511, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. DK Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bill Blakemore, P.O. Box 4605, Midland, 
Tex. 79701. 

A. DK Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Giffin Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 10821, 
Dallas, Tex. 75207. 

A. DK Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Guardsmark, Inc., 22 South Second 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. DE Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Gulf Lumber Co., Inc., P.O. Box 1663, 
Mobile, Ala. 36601. 

A. DK Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Helena-Vertac, 5100 Poplar Avenue, 
2900 Clark Tower, Memphis, Tenn. 38137. 

A. DE Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Holiday Inns, Inc., P.O. Box 18127, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38118. 

A. DE Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Longfellow Corp., P.O. Box 4605, Mid- 
land, Tex. 79701. 

A. DK Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. S. A. Johnson Estate, Thomasville, Ala. 

A. DK Consultants, 918 16th Street NW. 
Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. San Saba County Property Owners As- 
sociation, San Saba, Tex. 

A. Cushing N. Dolbeare, 517 Westview 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19119. 

B. National Rural Housing Coalition, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First City National Bank Bldg., Houston, 
Tex. 77002. 
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A. Richard M. Donaldson, 1735 Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

B. The Standard Oil Co., Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 


A. Robert A. DuLong, 1421 Peachtree Street 
NE., No. 201, Atlanta, Ga. 30309. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Dunton, Simmons & Dunton, White 
Stone, Va. 

B. Zapata Haynie Corp., 5010 York Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. Jonathan W. Edwards, 429-B New Jer- 
sey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Portland General Electric, 621 South- 
west Alder, Portland, Oreg. 


A. Electronic Data Systems Corp., 7171 For- 
est Lane, Dallas, Tex. 75230. 

A. Charles W. Elliott, 25 West Main Street, 
Room 703, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. George T. Esherick, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

A. Robert D. Evans. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. F. K. Evenson, 1611 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 


A. Executive Consultants, Inc., 1911 Fort 
Myer Drive, Suite 1207, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Jim Walter Corp., P.O. Box 22601, 
Tampa, Fla. 33622. 


A. Executive Consultants, Inc., 1911 Fort 
Myer Drive, Suite 1207, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Tampa Electric Co., P.O, Box 111, 
Tampa, Fla. 33601. 


A. Executive Consultants, Inc., 1911 Fort 
Myer Drive, Suite 1207, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Tampa Port Authority, P.O. Box 2192, 
Tampa, Fla. 33601. 


A. FAIR, 3706 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


A. Robert J. Falasca, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Seed Trade Association, Suite 
964, 1030 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. Kenneth E. Feltman, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Suite 1822, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. T. E. Fitzgerald, 3216 Wispering Pines 
Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 20906. 

B. Household Finance Corp., Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 


A. James J. Flanagan, 20 Turnpike Road, 
Westborough, Mass. 01581. 

B. New England Power Service Co., 20 
Turnpike Road, Westborough, Mass. 01581. 


A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., 235 West 
Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


A. James F. Fort, 1101 15th Street NW., 
Room 302, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. United Parcel Service, 643 West 43d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


A. Francis C. Fortune, Suite 107 1101 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

A. Ron Frank, 1101 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. L. G. Freeman, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, IN. 60018. 

A. Verrick O. French, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


A. W. Bradford Gary, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Neal P. Gillen, 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
460, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Association, 
1707 L Street NW., Suite 460, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. James T. Gillice, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


1776 F Street NW., 


A. Frederick H. Gillmore, Jr., 1250 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Frederick H. Gillmore, Jr., 1250 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Patrick L. Godfrey, 601 N. Vermont Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 90004. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Jack Golodner, 1990 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators, Suite 1270, Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


A. John 8. Graham II, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Data Corp., One National Data 
Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 


A. Claiborne D. Gregory, 1809 Staples Mill 
Road, Richmond, Va. 23230. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

A. Loyd Hackler, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. William S. Haga, 19th Floor, Third Na- 
tional Bank Building, Nashville, Tenn. 37219. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Gary Haggart, 1730 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

A. Fowler Hamilton, One State Street 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Exxon Corp., Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. 
of California (Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)), 
One State Street Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10004. 


A. Christopher G. Hankin, 1315 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Godfrey Harris, 9200 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90069. 

B. Embassy of the Republic of Panama, 
2862 McGill Terrace, Washington, D.C. 20008, 

A. Saul J. Harris, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A, James W. Hart, Jr., 660 Adams Avenue, 
Suite 188, Montgomery, Ala. 36104. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Fred L. Hartley. 

B. Union Ofl Co, of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 


A. John H. Hawkins, Jr., 600 North 18th 
Street, Birmingham, Ala. 35291. 

B. Alabama Power Co., 600 North 18th 
Street, Birmingham, Ala. 35291. 

A. Health Industry Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1666 K Street NW., Suite 208, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Health Industry Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1666 K Street NW., Suite 208, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Robert C. Hendon, 6845 Elm Street, Mc- 
Lean, Va. 22101. 

B. Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 601 Cal- 
ifornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94108. 


A. Thomas M. Hennessy, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Getty Oil Co., 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Paul T. Hicks, 150 Francis Street, Prov- 
idence, R.I. 02903. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Richard deC. Hinds, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottleib, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Richard deC. Hinds, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottleib, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)), 1250 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Robert Hitzhusen, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Il. 


A. Howard E. Hoelter, 524 South Second 
Street, Sulte 570, Springfield, Ill. 62701. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Holiday Inns, Inc., 3742 Lamar Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38118. 
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A. Thomas P. Holley, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Boise Cascade Corp., 1625 I Street NW. 
Suite No. 809, Washington, D.C. 20008. 


A. Thomas D. Holman, 1776 F Street. NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, 60606. 

A. Eric Holmes, Jr., 161 Peachtree Street 
NE., Suite 506, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. Wayne K. Horiuchi, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Suite 204, Washington, D.C. 
20036. ; 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 22 
Peace Plaza, Suite 203, San Francisco, Calif. 
94115. 


A. Thomas B. House. 
B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 West 53d Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Argo, Ill. 60501. 


A. Allan C. Hubbard, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Data Corp., One National Data 
Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 

A. Milton F, Huntington, 283 Water Street, 
Augusta, Maine 04330. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. David C. Hyer, 88 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Industrial Gas Cleaning Institute, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1333, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 


A. Institute of Foreign Bankers, 10 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 


A, Intalco Aluminum Corp., P.O. Box 937, 
Ferndale, Wash. 98218. 


A, International Alliance of Theatrical, 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators, Suite 1900, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


A. Chris L. Jensen, 111 North Gadsden 
Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 32301. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Guy E. JeSter, 2150 Kienlen Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63121. 

B. Association for Improvement of Missis- 
sippi River, c/o T. P. Walsh, 10 Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63102. 


A. Elizabeth Johansen, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council of Professional Services 
Firms, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A, John B. Johnson, 660 Adams Avenue, 
Montgomery, Ala. 36104, 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Ernest W. Jones, 1957 E Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A, Charles W. Karcher, 1735 Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

B. The Standard Oil Co., Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 
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A. P. Douglas Kerr, P.O. Box 951, High 
Point, N.C. 27261, 

B. Southern Furniture Manufacturers As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 951, High Point, N.C. 
27261. 


A. Frederick A. Kessinger, 9001 Seven Locks 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 20034, 

B. Animal Health Institute, 1717 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

A, Kimberly-Clark Corp., North Lake Street, 
Neenah, Wis. 54956. 


A. Paul K. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 1000 Ouachita 
Bank Building, Monroe, La. 71201. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers 
of Agricultural Trailers, Inc., 421 North 
Crockett Street, Sherman, Tex, 75090. 


A. Dennis Klein, 491 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20045, 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

A. Andrew Kneier, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Ruth E. Kobell, 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, P.O. Box 2251, Den- 
ver, Colo,; 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Bradley R. Koch, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

A. Robert L. Koob, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 311, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Biscuit & Crackers Manufacturer's As- 
sociation, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Mylio S. Kraja, 1608 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 


A. Amos Kramer, Eighth Jackson Street, 
Suite 1414, Topeka, Kans, 66612. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 


A. Dan Kuykendall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. DK Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Thomas A. Larson, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Engelhard Industries, 
Avenue, Murry Hill, N.J. 


A. Leadership Action, Inc., 2029 Connecti- 


cut Ayenue NW., Suite 42, Washington, D.C. 
20008. 


430 Mountain 


A. Lead-Zinc Producers Committee, 1101 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. James R. Leonard Associates Ine., 1601 
Connecticut Avenue, No. 301, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Navajo Division of Education, Window 
Rock, Ariz. 


A. Leonard M. Levie, 3714 Menlo Drive, 
Baltimore, Md. 21215. 

B. Bipartisan Council on National Affairs, 

A. David Lewis, 1730 M street NW.. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 
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A. Martin A. Lipman, 415 Olympia Build- 
ing, New Bedford, Mass. 02740. 

B. Thornton M. Richards et al. 

A. Harold D. Loden, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Seed Trade Association, 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lund Levin & O’Brien, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, Room 208, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 


1625 I Street 


A. James H. Mack, 7901 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22101. 

A. Charles D. Mahaffie, Jr., 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Charles D. Mahaffie, Jr., 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)), 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. ` 

A. John F. Mahoney, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 


1776 K Street NW., 


A, Robert L. Maier, 900 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
900 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. John K. Mallory, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. John K. Mallory, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)), 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Marilyn Marcosson, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. David O. Martin, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 
uae Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

56. 


A. Daniel E. Matthews 5109 Western Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. National Public Employer Labor Rela- 
tions Association, 5109 Western Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 


A. Anthony F. Mauriello, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 718, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. Thomas H. Maxedon, 1810 Common- 
wealth Building, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nokota Co., P.O, Box 1633, Bismarck, 
N.D. 58501, 

A. Robert C. McCandless, 1725 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Transamerica Insurance Corp. of Cali- 
fornia (Occidental Life), Occidental Center, 
Hill and Olive at 12th Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90015. 


A, John A. McCart, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Robert L. McCaughey. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C. 20024. 


A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW., Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Iowa Beef Processors, Inc., Dakota City, 
Neb. 68731. 


A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW., Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Trustees Under Will of Warren Wright, 
Deceased, c/o The First National Bank of 
Chicago, One First National Plaza, Chicago, 
Til. 60670, 


A. Michael D. McDonald, 417 Mercantile, 
Towson Building, Towson, Md. 21204. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006 

A. Jack E. McGregor, 825 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. New England Petroleum Corp., 825 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Frank L. McHugh, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C, 20003. 

B. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Harry McPherson, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Small Producers Group for Energy In- 
dependence, Suite 970, Fourth Financial Cen- 
ter, Wichita, Kans. 


A. Robert L. Melbern, Route 3, Gatesville, 
Tex. 76528. 

B. National Association of Farmer Elected 
Committeemen, c/o Robert L, Melbern. Route 
3, Gatesville, Tex. 76528. 


A. John A. Merrigan, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Engelhard Industries, 430 Mountain 
Avenue, Murry Hill, N.J. 


A. John A. Merrigan, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Small Producers Group for Energy In- 
dependence, Suite 970, Fourth Financial Cen- 
ter, Wichita, Kans. 67202. 

A. Bryan P, Michener, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Roy H. Millenson, 1920 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Columbia Gas System, Inc., 20 Mont- 
chanin Road, Wilmington, Del. 19807. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Lighting Corp., Box 60043 Ter- 
minal Annex, Los Angeles, Calif, 90054 


A. William E. Minshall, Suite 905, 1730 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Trustees of the Property of Erie Lack- 
awanna Railway Co., Midland Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115, 
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A. Phillip W. Moery, 1110 Marion Drive, 
Wynne, Ark. 72396. 

B. Riviana Foods, 2777 Allen Parkway, 
Houston, Tex. 77019. 

A. Graham T. T. Molitor, 1629 K Street 
NW., Suite 403, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 


A. James Arthur Morgan, Drawer 1589, 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028. 


A. James A. Morrissey, 1150 17th Street, 
No. 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28202. 

A. Michael M. Murphy, 
Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94403. 

B. Hughes Air Corp. d/b/a Hughes Air- 
west, 3125 Clearview Way, San Mateo, Calif. 
94403. 


3125 Clearview 


A. William G. Mustard, P.O. Box 24042, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Federation of Fishermen, P.O. 
Box 24042, Washington, D.C. 20024. 


A. Naman, Howell, Smith & Chase, 800 First 
National Building, Waco, Tex. 76701. 

B. Our Land, Our Lives, P.O. Box 1000, 
Gatesville, Tex. 76528. 

A. National Alliance of Senior Citizens, 
P.O. Box 40031, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

A. National Coalition for Marine Conser- 
vation, Inc., P.O. Box 3458, Savannah, Ga. 
31403. 


A. National Corn Growers Association, 906 
Ninth Street, Boone, Iowa 50036. 

A. National Council for a World Peace Tax 
Fund, 2111 Florida Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 


B. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 
77002. 


A. National Federation of Fishermen, Box 
24042, Washington, D.C. 20024. 


A. National Guard Association of the 
United States, One Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

A. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1750 New 
York Avenue NW., Suite 230, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. National Public Employer Labor Rela- 
tions Association, 5109 Western Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 


A. National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, II. 
60201. 


A. Navajo Nation, Window Rock, Ariz. 


A. Stanley Nehmer, Suite 800, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Leather Goods, Plastics 
and Novelty Workers’ Union, 265 West 14th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 


A. Stanley Nehmer, Suite 800, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Handbag Association, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. L. James Nelson, 801 Northland Towers 
West, Southfield, Mich. 48075. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. John A. Nevius, 600 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., No. 250, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1709 New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

A. Earl L. Nielsen, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

A. Carl A. Nordberg, Jr., Suite 500, 1701 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Chrysler Corp., P.O. Box 1919, Detroit, 
Mich. 48231. 


A. O’Brien Associates, 2700 Calvert Street, 
Suite L-517, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Parcel Post Association, 1211 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C.; Ameri- 
can Business Press, Wyatt Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; National Newspaper Associa- 
tion, National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. John F. O'Brien, 410 Asylum 
Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Street, 


1801 K 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, 
700 Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55401. 


A. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1660 L Street NW., Suite 215- 
16, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Pacific Lighting Corp., 810 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 


A. Paul E. Pancoe, 98 114 Lipoa Place, Suite 
106, Aiea, Hawaii 96701. 

B. Consumer Guardian Union. 

A. G. Oliver Papps, 212 West State Street, 
Trenton, N.J. 08608. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Herschell E. Parent, 601 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark. 72201. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 1677, Englewood, 
Colo. 80110. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Armco Steel Corp., General Offices, Mid- 
dietown, Ohio 45042. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Classic Chemicals, Ltd., 1101 Avenue G 
East, Arlington, Tex. 76011. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Landmark Services, Inc., 900 Ohio Drive 
SW., Washington, D.C, 20024. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mail Order Association of America, 1200 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, P.O. Box 5555, Grand Central 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Reading Company, Reading Terminal, 
12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19107. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Simon Kenton Estates, Inc., 115 West 
Court Street, Urbana, Ohio 43078. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Uncle Ben’s Inc., 13000 Westheimer 
Boulevard, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. Diana R. Payne, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Richard W. Peterson, 1625 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Suite 203, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 56378. 

A. Port of Seattle, P.O. Box 1209, Seattle, 
Wash. 98111. 


A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis, Holman & 
Fletcher, Suite 201, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Intalco Aluminum Corp., P.O. Box 937, 
Ferndale, Wash. 98218. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis, Holman & 
Fletcher, Suite 201, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Moore McCormack Resources, Inc., One 
Landmark Square, Stamford, Conn. 06901. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis, Holman & 
Fletcher, Suite 201, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Port of Seattle, P.O. Box 1209, Seattle, 
Wash. 98111. 

A. Price, Cushman, Keck, Mahin & Cate, 
8300 Sears Tower, 233 South Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

B. Schwinn Bicycle Co., 1856 North Kostner 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60639. 

A. Public Employee Department AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Harry A. S. Read, 2 Militia Drive, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 02173. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Reavis & McGrath, 1 Chase Manhattan 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

B. Lionel D. Edie & Co., Inc., -530 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036, et al. 

A. Reid & Priest, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., 1800 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. James A. Rogers, 1101 15th Street NW., 
Room 302, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Parcel Service, 643 West 43d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


A. June A. Rogul, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 
908, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 908, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 


A. Harry N. Rosenfield, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Chiropractic 
2200 Grand Avenue, 
50312. 


Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. William F. Ross, South Carolina Petro- 
leum Council, 716 Palmetto State Life Build- 
ing, Columbia, S.C. 29201. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. William C. Rountree, 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 212, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Standard Oil Company (on Ohio 
Corporation), Midland Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44115. 

A. Fred J. Sacco, 212 West State Street, 
Trenton, N.J. 08608. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., 1920 L Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Coalition for Fair Copyright Protection, 
1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A, Amber Scholtz, 900 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Robert L. Schulz, 1012 Fleming Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thompson, 
1200 18th Street NW., Suite 502, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Colonial Penn Group, Inc. & Affiliated 
Corporations, 5 Penn Center Plaza, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19103. 

A. Harold B. Scoggins, 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. Richard B. Scudder, Garden State Paper 
Co., 1180 Raymond Boulevard, Room 716, 
Newark, N.J. 07102. 

B. Media General, Inc., 333 East Grace 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 


A. Seafarers International Union of North 
America, 675 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11232. 

A. James M. Shamberger, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Sharman Associates, Inc., 1100 17th 
Street NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Committee for Do-It-Yourself House- 
hold Moving, c/o Prairie Industries, Inc., 1720 
East Morris, Wichita, Kans. 67211, 


A. Sharman Associates, Inc., Suite 1000, 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Robert K. Lee, c/o Prairie Industries, 
Inc., 1720 East Morris, Wichita, Kans. 


A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. b 

B. Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 5725 East 
River Road, Chicago, Ill. 60631; Topco Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 7711 Cross Point Road, Skokie, 
Il. 60076. 


A, Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, P.O. 
Box 871, Tulsa, Okla. 74102. 
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A. Betty Jean Shelton, 1629 K Street NW., 
Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 


A. James K. Shiver, 1629 K Street NW. 
Suite 600, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Diamond Shamrock Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Harry G. Silleck, Jr., 20 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Trustees of the Erie Lackawana Railway 
Co, Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A, Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Government of the Netherlands Antilles, 
Fort Amsterdam, Willemstad, Curacao, 
Netherlands Antilles. 

A. Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 2006. 

B. National Venture Capital Association, 
4300 Sigma Road, Dallas, Tex. 75240. 

A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1775 K Street NW. 
Suite 220, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. The Oil Shale Corp., 10100 Santa Mon- 
ica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 


A. G. B. Slebos, 1825 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 60666. 


A, Smith and Hewes, P.C., 1140 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Smith and Hewes, P.C., 1140 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Engelhard Minerals and Chemical, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Smith and Hewes, P.C., 1140 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pennsylvania Petroleum Association, 
Building 2, Suite D, 2101 North Front Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17110. 


A. Kern Smith, 1001 Third Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. American Academy Medical Preventics, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Kern. Smith, 1001 Third Street SW. 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. International Health Evaluation Associ- 
ation, Gloucester, Mass. 


A. John M. Snyder, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Citizens Committee for the Right to 
Keep and Bear Arms, Bellefield Office Park, 
1601 114th Street SE., Suite 151, Bellevue, 
Wash. 98004. 


A, Charles E. Spahr, 1750 Midland Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

B. The Standard Oil Co., Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 


A. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 


A. Eugene H. Stearns, P.O. Box 669, Pierre, 
S. Dak. 57501. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Paul W. P. Sternberg, 1750 New York 
Avenue NW., No. 230, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Oll Jobbers Council, 1750 New 
York Avenue NW., No. 230, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., No. 1110, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 
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B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 East McCarty Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Surrey, Karasik & Morse, 1156 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Recording for the Blind, Inc., 215 East 
58th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. James R. Sykes, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Natural Gas Supply Committee. 

A. Norman Wilson Tanner, Jr., 1660 L 
Street NW., Suite 215-16, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1660 L Street NW., Suite 215- 
16, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. William A. Taylor, Mississippi Petro- 
leum Council, Division of API, P.O. Box 42, 
Jackson, Miss. 39205. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas Associates, Inc., 
734 15th Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Avis Rent A Car Systems, Inc., 900 Old 
Country Road, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 

A. Robert T. Thornburg, 1020 Northern 
Federal Building, St. Paul, Minn. 55102. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. George W. Thorpe, One National Data 
Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 

B. National Data Corp., One National Data 
Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 


A. Wallace Tillman, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. G. D. Searle & Co., P.O. Box 1045, Skokie, 
Til. 60076. 

A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 1000 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Truck Body & Equipment Association, 
Inc., Suite 1220, 5530 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 


A. U.S. National Student Association, 2115 
S Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 


A. Gerard J. VanHeuven, 100 Northeast 
Adams Street, Peoria, Ill. 61629. 

B. Caterpillar Tractor Co., 100 Northeast 
Adams Street, Peoria, Ill. 61629. 


A. R. Eric Vige, 1660 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Jerome R. Waldie, 8921 Sevenlocks 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 20034. 

B. Alameda Naval Employees Association, 
Alameda Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 


A. Jerome R. Waldie, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Friends of Earth, 529 Commercial, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94111. 

A. Jerome R. Waldie, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

A. Jerome R, Waldie, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Recording Industry Association of 
America, 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert E. Waldron, 930 Michigan Na- 
tional Tower, Lansing, Mich. 48933. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Allen Products Co., Inc., P.O. Box 2187, 
R.D. 3, Allentown, Pa. 18001, 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Aluminum Company of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


B. Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich, 48121. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. General Electric Co., Washington, 
20005. 


D.C. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 


Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006 


B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street, 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


B. Procter & Gamble, 
45201. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Carl S. Wallace, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 614, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Purolator, Inc., 970 New Brunswick Ave- 
nue, Rahway, N.J. 07065. 


A. Ben A. Wallis, Jr., 918 16th Street NW., 
Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. DK Consultants, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. J. W. Walsh, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
601 West Goif Road, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 60056. 


A. Michael O. Ware, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
A. Washington Board of Realtors, 1511 K 
Street NW., No. 439, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


1776 F Street NW., 
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A. William H. Weatherspoon, P.O. Box 167, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Webster, Kilcullen & Chamberlain, 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Truck Body & Equipment Association, 
Inc., Suite 1220, 5530 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

A. Webster, Kilcullen & Chamberlain, 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Sand Springs Home, c/o E. J. Doerner, 
1200 Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


A. Weisman, Celler, Spett, Modlin & 
Wertheimer, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Beneficial Management Corp., 200 South 
Street, Morristown, N.J. 


A. Daniel Kehr Weitzenfeld, 7340 El Dorado 
Street, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. Naval Employees’ Association, Naval Air 
Station Alameda, P.O. Box 139, Alameda, 
Calif. 94501. 


A. Thomas F. Wenning, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers 
of the United States, 2000 Spring Road, Oak 
Brook, Ill. 


A. White & Case, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. W m, D.C. 20006. 

B. New England Petroleum Corp., 825 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Bryan K. Whitehead, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 


Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, N1., 60018. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Williams, Connolly & Califano, 1000 Hill 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 1677, Englewood, 
Colo. 80110. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Louisiana Land & Exploration Co., 
P.O. Box 60350, New Orleans, La. 70160. 

A. George S. Wills, 1425 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Dorothy Wilson, 4201 Cathedral Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Coalition of Concerned Charities, c/o 
Barbara J. Washburn, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. A. W. Winter, c/o Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 
1677, Englewood, Colo. 80110. 

B. Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 1677, Englewood, 
Colo. 80110. 


A. Glenn P. Witte, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Your Man in Washington, P.O. Box 343, 
Glenn Dale, Md. 20769. 

B. Otis Elevator Company, 750 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y, 10017. 


A. Eugene A. Yourch, 17 Battery Place 
North, New York, N.Y. 10004. 
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B. Federation of American Controlled Ship- 
ping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

A. Donald Zahn, 8316 Arlington Boulevard, 
Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 8316 
a Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 


A. Zapata Haynie Corp., 5010 York Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 21212, 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1775 K Street NW., 
Suite 220, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Citicorp Credit Services, Inc., 575 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Roger H. Zion, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Roger H. Zion, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 418, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Credithrift Financial, Inc., 601 North- 
west Second Street, P.O. Box 59, Evansville, 
Ind, 47708. 

A. Roger H. Zion, 1155 15th Street Nw., 
Suite 418, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc., 47 South Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Inc. 46204. 


A. Roger H. Zion, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 418, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Lemmons & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 303, 
Boonville, Ind. 47601. 

A. Roger H. Zion, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 418, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Public Service Research Council, 8206 
Leesburg Pike, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ernstoff & Chest- 
nut, 600 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Metlakatla Indian Community, P.O. Box 
8, Annette Islands Reserve, Ark. 99926. 

A. Zoological Action Committee, Inc., 1225 
19th Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 


Report Form. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1973: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “Report” HEADING BELOW: 


“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. 


Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


REPORT 


QUARTER 


Ist | 2a 


3d | 4th 


(Mark one square only) _ 


-j oO o 


NOTE ON Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee".) 


(il) “Employer’.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 


(b) Separate Reports. 


An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 


(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on Irem “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmpLoyrer.—State name, address, and nature of business. 


Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


If there is no employer, write “None.” 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests, 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X" in the box at the 
[| left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills, 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
one (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4, If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 


Do not attempt to 
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Nore on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or Individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution”— 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.— (1) In General, Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions, The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) IF THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR Emproyee—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(i1) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More——When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 


under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. Recrtrrs (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. 


Receipts (other than loans) 
Dues and assessments 
Gifts of money or anything of value 
-Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
-Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 


Torat for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7”) 
Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. ."—Sec. 302(a). 
ToraL now owed to others on account of loans 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or “no”: .......- 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 


Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor’; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
(“Period” from Jan. 1 through 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 ‘The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$3,285.00 Torar 


Norte on Irem “E"”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


$02(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(Ù) IF THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
Public relations and advertising services 


Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“1") 
Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 


-Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 


Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
Telephone and telegraph 

Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

All other expenditures 


Tora for this Quarter (Add “1” through “6") 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan . 
. Tora now owed to person filing 
Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayment received during this Quarter 


. ”—Sec. 302(b). 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bidg., 
W , D.C—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. ~- 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Bruce Adams, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,896.65, E. (9) $100, 


2030 M Street NW., 


A. John J. Adams, Suite 1060, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 330 South Fourth Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

D. (6). $350. 

A. John J. Adams, Suite 1060, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Vepco, Seventh and Franklin Streets, 
Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $9,725. E. (9) $9,725. 

A. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
P.O. Box 5800, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

E. (9) $214. 


1211 
Washington, 


Connecticut 
D.C. 


A, Randolf H. Aires, 
Avenue NW., Suite 802, 
20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $150. 


Sears Tower, 


A. Air Trafic Control Association, Suite 
409, ARBA Building, 525 School Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024, 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1709 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $14,435.50, E. (9) $14,435.50. 


A. Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld, 
1100 Madison Office Building, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Gibbs Oil Co., 40 Lee Burbank Highway, 
Revere, Mass. 02151. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauser & Feld, 
1100 Madison Office Building, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Riviana Foods, Inc., 2777 Allen Park- 
way, Houston, Tex. 77019. 

D. (6) $5,615.25. 


A. Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld, 
1100 Madison Office Building, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Society of Independent Gasoline Mar- 
keters of America, 230 South Bemiston 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $300. 


A. Alderson, Catherwood, Ondoy & Leon- 
ard, 105 East Oakland Avenue, Austin, Minn. 
55912. 

B. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 
55912. 


A. Willis W. Alexander, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Roger D. Allan, 1957 E 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


Street NW., 


A. John Allen, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $45. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $20.62. 


A. Webb M. Alspaugh, 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 212, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $420. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Local Division 689, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20001. 


A. American Academy of Family Physi- 
cians, 1740 West 92d Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
64114. 

A. American Assoclation of Meat Proces- 
sors, 224 East High Street, Elizabethtown, 
Pa. 17022. 

D. (6) $432.27. 

A. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va, 22042, 

E. (9) $120. 


A. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $25,219. E. (9) $25,219. 


A. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $1,909.14. E. (9) $1,909.14. 

A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago,-Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $5,037.13. E. (9) $5,037.13. 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $48,959. E. (9) $48,959. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $64,956.56. 


A. American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1701 North Fort Meyer Drive, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


A. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $238,013.75. E. (9) $550. 


A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $4,107.53. E. (9) $3,390.26. 

A, The American Humane Association, 5351 
South Roslyn Street, P.O. Box 1266, Engle- 
wood, Colo. 80201. 

E. (9) $2,097.10. 


A. American Insurance Association, -85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $40,324. E. (9) $40,324. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 908, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $113,445.65. E. (9) $84,032.01. 


A. American Land Title Association, Suite 
303, 1828 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
D. (6) $136.90. E. (9) $3,016.42. 


A. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $1,070.25. 
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A. American Maritime Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
E. (9) $90. 


A. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 


A, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 
E. (9) $24,846.80. 


A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606, 
E. (9) $5,775. 


A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 1001 Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 80202. 
E. (9) $4,109.60. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 
D. (6) $7,282.62. E. (9) $7,282.62. 


A. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

D. (6) $1,957.27 E. (9) $1,957.27. 

A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

E. (9) $173.74. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $3,125.07. E. (9) $1,036.81. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $120,583. E. (9) $57,945. 


A. American Physical Therapy Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $8,436.32. E. (9) $8,436.32. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

E. (9) $13,738.46. 

A. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C 
20005. 


D. (6) $1,844,745.55. E. (9) $98,290.64. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 


A. American Seed Trade Association, 1030 
15th Street NW., Suite 964, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

E. (9) $1,326. 

A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $897.03. E. (9) $897.03. 


A. American Surveys, Embassy Square, 
Suite 901, 2000 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Customs Brokers & Forwarders 
Association of America, Inc., 5 World Trade 
Center, Suite 6265, New York, N.Y. 10048, 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $135.83. 


A. American Textile Machinery Association, 
1730 M Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $491.45. 


A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 


tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281. 


D. (6) $20,592.23. E. $20,592.23. 


A. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW, Washington, D.C, 20036. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $67,034.08. 
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A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $198,132. E. (9) $600. 


A, Morris J. Amitay, 1341 G. Street NW., 
Suite 908, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 908, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

A. Anthony L. Anderson, Suite 820, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Sun Oil Co., 240 Radnor-Chester Road, 
St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

D, (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1,120. 


A. J. Lem Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Time Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N.Y. 10020. 

D. (5) $1,750. E. (9) $980.83. 

A. Scott P. Anger, 1725 K Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., Post Office Box 
1521, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. Andrea N. Anglin, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $570. 

A, J. Donald Annett, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $36.43. 

A. Clarence A. Arata, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Metropolitan Washington 
Trade. 

D. (6) $17,500. 


Board of 


A. John C. Archer, 1515 Wilson Bivd., Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Gas Association, 1515 Wilson 
Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $300. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Government of the Virgin Islands of 
the United States; c/o Honorable Verne A. 
Hodge, Attorney General; Box 280, St. 
Thomas, V.I. 00801. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $435. E. (9) $3.75. 

A. Fred Armstrong, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 


1957 E Street NW., 


A. Cari F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Electronic Data Systems Corp., 7171 For- 
est Lane, Dallas, Tex. 75230. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $84. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
464 Ellis Street, Mountain View, Calif. 94040. 

A. Len Arrow, Room 731, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Environmental Action, Inc., Room 731, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Joseph Ashooh, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20008. 


A. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
1156 15th Street NW., Suite 731, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (6) $2,900. 

A. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20008. 


A. Assoicated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J, 07102. 

D. (6) $255. E. (9) $90. 

A. Association Third-Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Suite 607, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 

A. Association for the Advancement of In- 
vention and Innovation, Crystal Mall 1, 1911 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 301, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $7,013,25. E. (9) $3,343.89. 

A. Association for the Improvement of the 
Mississippi River c/o T. P. Walsh, 10 Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 63102. 

E. (9) $6,882.50. 

A. Association: of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building Room 211, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,461.60. E. (9) $6,461.60. 

A. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $18.52. 


A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Howard Arnett, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Sery- 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

D. (6) $918. E. (9) 546.20. 

A. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $250. 


A. Robert L. Augenblick, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $138. E. (9) $6.25. 


A, Richard W. Averill, American Optometric 
Association, 1730 Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $301. 


A. Donald L. Badders, 2030 M Street NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRW Credit Data, 100 Oceangate, Suite 
800, Long Beach, Calif. 90802. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $129.89. 

A. Baer & Marks, 70 Pine Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10005. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $70. 


Broad 
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A. Charles W, Bailey, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va, 22030. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 8316 
Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 


A. George F. Bailey, Jr., P.O. Box 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 36101. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P.O. Box 
21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 

A. James F. Bailey, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $637.39. 


A. Grace C. Baisinger, 2870 Arizona Terrace 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, IN, 
60611. 

E. (9) $757.78. 


A. Emil F. Baker, 1303 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 
Hampshire Avenue NW. 
20036. 


1303 New 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas F. Baker, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $68.52. E. (9) $10. 


A. Donald Baldwin Associates, 906/1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Electric Power Co., 2 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. James G. Banks, 1511 K Street NW., No. 
439, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Washington Board of Realtors, 1511 K 


Street NW., No. 439, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Thomas H. Barksdale, Jr., 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,230. E. (9) $183. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the 
United States and Canada, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64112. 

D. (6) $5,166.65. 

A. Richard L. Barr, 620 Capital City Bank 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 50309. 

B. Iowa Railway Association, 620 Capital 
City Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 


A. Robert W. Barrie, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $210. 

A. Fraser Barron, 1054 Potomac Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B.: Havasupal Tribal Council, Supali, Ariz. 
86435. 

D. (6) $6,726.48. E. (9) $26.40. 


A. David S. Barrows, 214 Century Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 97205. 

B. Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, Douglas County Court 
House, Roseburg, Oreg. 97470. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. T. Michael Barry, 1711 N Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $180.66. 
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A. Weldon Barton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $5,408.62. E. (9) $102.16. 


A. William M. Bates, 814 Carnegie Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 

B. Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,091.15. 


A. John F, Battles, 11 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02108. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Batzell & Nunn, 1523 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Independent Terminal Operators Asso- 
ciation, 1523 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Gary Lee Bauer, 1730 K Street NW. 
Suite 905, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Direct Mail Marketing Association, 1730 
K Street NW., Suite 905, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $3,300. 

A. Merle D. Baumgart, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Associstion, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) 838. 

A. Bruce A. Beam, 40 Franklin Road SW., 
Roanoke, Va. 24009. 

B. Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin 
Road SW., Roanoke, Va. 24009. 

D. (6) $949.48. E, (9) $949.48. 

A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Room 800, Washington, D.C. 20001, 

B. Congress of Railway Unions. 

E. (9) $1,609.70. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1125 15th Street NW., 
No. 600, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $5,355.90. E. (9) $358.92. 


A. John H. Beidler, 1125 15th Street NW. 
No. 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $7,598.10. E. (9) $576.15. 

A. Thomas S. Belford, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $22.50. 


A. Kenneth E. BeLieu, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Natural Gas Supply Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

A. Lloyd R. Bell, 316 West 12th Street, 
Austin, Tex. 78701. 

B. Texas State Teachers Association, 316 
West 12th Street, Austin, Tex. 78701. 

D. (6) $78.40. E. (9) $35.35. 

A. Bruce Benefield, TRW, Inc., 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRW, Inc., Suite 800, 2030 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Kathleen M. Bennett, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A, E. M. Benson, Jr., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Nancy C. Benson, 1625 I Street NW., 
Suite 514, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Cyanamid Co., Wayne, NJ. 
07470. 

D. (6) $128. E. (9) $39.04. 

A. Berl Bernhard, Suite 1100, 1660 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Engelhard Industries, 
Avenue, Murry Hill, N.J. 

D. (6) $4,160. E. (9) $100. 
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A. Berl Bernhard, Suite 1100, 1660 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036 

B. Small Producers Group for Energy In- 
dependence, Suite 970, Fourth Financial 
Center, Wichita, Kans. 67202. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $50. 

A. Berry & Gipson, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Atalanta Corp., 17 Varick Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10013. 

A. Berry & Gipson, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. East-West Trade Council, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Berry & Gipson, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. OEHEG, Sudtiroler Platz 8,- A-6020 
Innsbruck, Austria-Austrian Hard Cheese 
Association OEMOLK, P.O. Box 176, A-1013 
Vienna, Austria-Austrian Soft Cheese As- 
sociation, 

A. Max N. Berry, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Meat Products Group, American Im- 
porters Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Robert L. Bevan, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., 7th floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $30. 

A. William C. Bickel, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Co. (US.), P.O. Box 2100, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,492.30. E. (9) $279.90. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


A. Billig, Sher & Jones, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Steamship Conferences, American Great 
Lakes-Mediterranean Eastbound Freight 
Conference, et al. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. Charles L. Binsted, No. 301, 2021 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tallers. 

D. (6) $1,554. E. (9) $1,575. 
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A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ad Hoc Coalition for Cemetery Care, 
6216 South Stanford Way, Whittier, Calif. 
90601. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Occidental Life Imsurance Co., 12th 
Street at Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 90054. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Paul Revere Corp., Worcester, Mass, 
01608. 


A. Tracy Bird, Suite 302, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Motorsports Committee of 
AACUS, Suite 302, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $8.79. 

A. Lydia Bitter, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 
1201, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 1201, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $170. E. (9) $170. 


A. Neal R. Bjornson, 30 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $117.25. 

A. Jerald Blizin, 1425 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, NY, 10017. 

A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross, Gottesman & 
Gordon, 245 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

B. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $24,500. 

A. Tersh Boasberg, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Suite 602, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Preservation Action, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Becky Bogard, 2600 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. A. Dewey Bond, P.O. Box 3556, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, P.O, Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $22. 


A. Thomas J. Boone, Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $200. 

A. S. Lees Booth, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Consumer Finance Association, 
1000 16th Street NW., Suite 601, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Mark Borinsky, 1910 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council to Control Handguns, 
1910 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Charles E. Bosley, 100 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council for a Livable World, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,400. 
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A. G. Stewart Boswell, Suite 1001, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
28281. 

D. (6) $500.75. E. (9) $120.66. 

A. Charles G. Botsford, 1730 M Street NW., 
Suite 609, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Albert D. Bourland, 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 804, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2,901.89. 


A. Kenneth J. Bousquet, 2021 K Street NW., 
Suite No. 709, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Atomic Co., San Diego, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $340. 

A. Frank J. Bowden, Jr., P.O. Box 925, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 17108. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $361.25. E. (9) $166.30. 


A. Edward L. Bowley, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,403.85. E. (9) $1,369.52. 

A. Robert R. Bowers, Suite 714, Atlas 
Building, Charleston, W. Va. 25301. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $141. 


A. Boyden, Kennedy, Romney & Howard, 


1000 Kennecott Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84133. 

B. The Zuni Indian Tribe, Zuni, N. Mex. 
t E. 


(9) $9,817.19. 

A. Frank W. Bradley, Suite 1204, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
Suite 1204, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. George E. Bradley, 1341 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of USDA (OPEDA), 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,260. E. (9) $25. 


A. Charles N. Brady, 8111 Gatehouse Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 22042. 
B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 
Í E. (9) $120. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 5018 East Summer 
Moon Lane, Phoenix, Ariz. 85044. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of the 
Beverage Industry. 

A. Charles G. Bragg, P.O. Box 12285, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

+ D. (6) $1,246.09. E. (9) $357.29. 


A. Robert M. Brandon, 133 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Public Citizen’s Tax Reform Research 
Group, 133 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Edward J. Brenner, Suite 301, Crystal 
Mall 1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

B. Association for the Advancement of In- 
vention and Innovation, Suite 301, Crystal 
Mall 1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 
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A. Thomas C. Brickle, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 203, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 56378. 

E. (9) $524.57. 

A. Bill Brier, 1129 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,816.66. E. (9) $122.38. 

A. Parke C. Brinkley, The Madison Build- 
ing, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $16.50. 

A. David A. Brody, 1640 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Michatel D. Bromberg, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federation of American Hospitals, 1101 
17th Street NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. David W. Broome, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $63.10. 

A. Charles B. Brown, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries, ened 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Chris Brown, 3249 O Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 

B. World Peace Tax Fund, P.O. Box 1447, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

D. (6) $210. 


A. J. D. Brown, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Michael F. Brown. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $25. 


A. Travis Taylor Brown, 2525 49th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer & Chase, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Housing Producers, 9301 
Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 312, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 90210, 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer & Chase, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. International Foodservice Manufactur- 
ers Association, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60601. 

A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer & Chase, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. International Franchise Association, 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20014. 
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A. Brownstein, Zeldman, Schomer & Chase, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
Inc., 125 High Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

E. (9) $20.75. 

A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer & Chase, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp., 
MGIC Plaza, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer & Chase, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Restaurant Association, Suite 
2600, 1 IBM Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer & Chase, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. PruLease, Inc., 1255 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02215. 


A. Lawrence E. Bruce, Jr., 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,875. E. (9) $4,882, 

A. Marguerite E. Bryan, 400 First Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. District No. 1—Pacific Coast District, 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
AFL-CIO, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

D. (6) $990. E. (9) $221. 

George S. Buck, Jr., P.O. Box 12285, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tennessee, 
38112. 

A. Philip N. Buckminster, 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Oakland Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $271.34. 


A. Robert D. Buehler, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 929, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
44318. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. G. N. Buffington, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, 1101 17th Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $30. 


A. Norman D. Burch, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 7400 
North Skokie Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 60076. 

D. (6) $3,915. E. (9) $205.27. 

A. William J. Burhop, 133 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Thomas G. Burke, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $317. 

A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Exporation 
Association., 1100 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $872.65. 

A. George Burnham IV, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 
D. (6) $338. E. (9) $409. 


A. Phillip C. Burnett, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $555. E. (9) $36.90, 


A. Charles S. Burns, 1620 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phelps Dodge Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $714.80. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. 

E. (9) $29.82. 


A. James L. Burridge, 10 Hardwick Place, 
Rockville, Md. 20850. 

B. FMC Corp., 1625 I Street NW., Suite 520, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $221.80. 

A. Busby, Rivkin, Sherman, Levy & Rehm, 
900 17th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Automobile Importers of America, Inc., 
900 17th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Richard M. Bush, Suite 501, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Suite 501, 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $525. 

A. Business Executives Move for New Na- 
tional Priorities, 901 North Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

D. (6) $9,283.01. E. (9) $1,198.65. 

A. James J. Butera, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $1,325. E. (9) $227.27. 

A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for Cabot Corp.), 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for the Dealer Bank Association), 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for Insurance Association of Connecticut), 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co.), 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for Natomas Co.), 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for United States Steel Corp.; Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Inland Steel Co.; Freeport Min- 
erals Co.; Hanna Mining Co.; and AMAX), 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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A. Alan Caldwell, 1825 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 

A. Donald L. Calvin, New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
10005. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 
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A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Carwile & 
Barsh, Pioneer Building, Lake Charles, La. 
70601. 

B. Louisiana Department of Conservation, 
State of Louisiana, P.O. Box 44275, Capitol 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 70804. 

D. (6) $720. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $410.16. 

A. Charles Argyll Campbell, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (6) $256. 


A. Charles O. Campbell, 8111 Gatehouse 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

E. (9) $120. 


A. Sharyn G, Campbell, 1620 I Street NW., 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National BankAmericard, Inc., 555 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94126. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,682.22. 


A. W. Dean Cannon, Jr., 1444 Wentworth 
Avenue, P.O. Box R, Pasadena, Calif. 91109. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 1444 
Wentworth Avenue, P.O. Box R, Pasadena, 
Calif. 91109. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. David L. Cantor, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $368.75. E. (9) $27.77. 

A. Marvin Caplan. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,523.95. E. (9) $115.27. 

A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council on Foundations, Inc., 688 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. Cardon Sanders & Ferrell, 1776 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. C.L.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Norval E. Carey, 2021 K Street NW., 
Suite 709, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Atomic Co., San Diego, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $375. 


A. Philip Carlip, 675 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11232. 

B. Seafarers International Union. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,448.95. 


A. Charles R. Carlisle, Suite 911, 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. St. Joe Minerals Corp., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $5,300. E. (9) $487.50. 
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A. Elizabeth Carpenter, 1425 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $10. 


A. L. C. Carpenter, 201 South 7th Street, 
Columbia, Mo. 65201. 

B. Midcontinent Farmers Association. 

D. (6) $5,299.32. E. (9) $1,140.92. 

A. Alfred Carr, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., W: n, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,629.30. E. (9) $403.29. 


A. Richard M. Carrigan, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,899.90. E. (9) $238.72. 

A. Henry A. Carrington, 1101 15th Street 
NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Savings & Loan League, 1101 
15th Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Charies T. Carroll, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John R. Carson, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. South African Sugar Association, P.O. 
Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

E. (9) $2,588.97. 

A. John L. Casey, 127 East 59th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 127 East 59th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Robert J. Casey, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Santa Fe Natural Resources, Inc., 80 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I; 
Champlin Petroleum Co., P.O. Box 9365, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Union Pacific Corp., 345 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $16,278.75. E. (9) $1,302.30. 

A. James B. Cash, Jr, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $138.55. 

A. Rita L. Castle, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW., Suite 312, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Organization of Plastics Processors, 
1709 New York Avenue NW., Suite 312, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (8) $3,692.28. 


A. Frank R. Cawley, Room 511, Wilson 
Plaza Building, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. Agricultural Publishers Association, 511 
Wilson Plaza Building, 2425 Wilson Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $83.33. E. (9) $148.50. 


A. Frank R. Cawley, Room 511, Wilson 
Plaza Building, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. Media General, Inc., 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

D. (6) $116.50. E. (9) $121.56. 


333 East Grace 
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A. Center for Public Financing of Elec- 
tions, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20002. 

D. (6) $22,512.65. E. (9) $11,873.77. 


A. Charles E. Chace, 334 South 13th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68508. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $338.76. E. (9) $311.35. 

A. J. M. Chambers & Co., Inc., 2300 Calvert 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Cordage Institute, 2300 Calvert Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $1,162.50. 

A. J. M. Chambers & Co., Inc., 2300 Calvert 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Satra Corp., 475 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Swaziland Sugar Association, P.O. Box 
445, Mbabane, Swaziland. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $251.77. 


2300 Calvert 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1819 H Street NW., 
Suite 950, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern Furniture Manufacturers As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 951; High Point, N.C. 
27261. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $367. 


A. William C. Chapman, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2,953.02. 


A. Nancy H. Chasen, 133 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Linda Chavez, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,631.95. E. (9) $297.20. 


A. Leslie Cheek III, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 415, Blake Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 415, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $250. 

A. Children’s Rights, Inc., 3443 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20010. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $168. 


A. Hal M. Christensen, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Dental Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $123,741.78. 

A. Citizens Committee for the Right To 
Keep and Bear Arms, 1601 114th Street SE., 
Suite 151, Bellevue, Wash. 98004. 

D. (6) $99,920.90. E. (9) $14,706.47. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $17.95. 

A. Kimball Clark, 40 Ivy Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 
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B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $111.14. E. (9) $156.35. 


A. Richard W. Clark, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $345.05. 

A. Robert M. Clark, Suite 1020, 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $300. 

A. Joan Claybrook, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C. Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Jacob Clayman, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, P.O. Box 6, Pittsburg, Kans. 66762. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Getty Oil Co., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230; Standard Oil Co. of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94120; 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, P.O. Box 5910A, 
Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

E. (9) $5. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Natomas Co., 601 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Brands, Inc., 245 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $76. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 40201. 

E. (9) $76. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Liggett & Myers Inc., 4100 Roxboro 
Road, Durham, N.C. 27702. 

E. (9` $76. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Lorillard, Division of Loews Theatres, 
Inc., 200 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

E. (9) $76. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. Philip Morris, Inc., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $76. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 

E. (9) $76. 
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A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1776 K 


A. Ronald D. Clements, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington. D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $70. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIiwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Avco Corp., 750 Third Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $27. 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, MclIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 600 
Grant Street, Post Office Box 536, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Railroad Passenger Corp., 
(Amtrak), 955 L'Enfant Plaza North SW. 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 

B. New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc., and 
New York Cocoa Clearing Association, Inc., 
127 John Street, New York, N.Y.; Coffee & 
Sugar Exchange, Inc., 79 Pine Street, New 
York N.Y.; Commodity Exchange, Inc. 81 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,875. E. (9) $1,454.22. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Owens-Illinois, Inc., Madison Avenue 
and St. Clair Street, Post Office Box 1035, 
Toledo, Ohio 43601. 

A. Larry D. Cline, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $16.75. 

A. Coalition for Fair Copyright Protection, 
1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,702.58. 


A. Grover B. Cobb, P.O. Box 1188, 1200 
Travis, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 


A. Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30301. 

E. (9) $817.79. 

A. John J. Coffey, Suite 793, 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90017. 

D. (6) $825. 


A. David Cohen, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,125. E. (9) $268.40. 


A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 4th 
Floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. PHM & Co., 1300 EDS Center, Exchange 
National Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75235. 

A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW. 
Fourth Floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. United Service Organizations, Inc., 237 
East 52d Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Jerry S. Cohen, Suite 708, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Retail- 
ers, Suite 301, 2021 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Timothy A. Colcord, 1620 I Street NW. 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. ian 


B. National BankAmericard, Inc., 


California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94126, 
D. (6) $6,875. E. (9) $7,837.79. 


A. Eleanor Cole, 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. UBA, Inc., 720 Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. R. Michael Cole, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,250. 


A. Robert E. Cole, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202 


D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,238.30. 


A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chase Manhattan Bank, One Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, 10015. 

D. (6) $4,944.10. E. (9) $130. 

A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Claude Charles, 37 Severn Road, The 
Peak, Hong Kong. 

A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. H. H. Robertson Co., Two Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $857. E. (9) $8.50. 

A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. PPG Industries, Inc., 1 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

A. Stacey W. Cole, 23 School Street, Con- 
cord, N.H. 03301. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $96.54. E. (9) $152.04. 

A. William Cole. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

A. Lynn R. Coleman, Vinson, Elkins, Searls, 
Connally & Smith, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $540. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10005. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent U.S. Tanker Owners Com- 
mittee, 1612 K Street NW., Suite 510, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Academy of General Dentistry, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611, 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Medical Association, 635 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 60610. 

D. (6) $12,000. 

A, William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cardio Pulmonary Contractors Associ- 
ation, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $9,000. 

A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Ethical Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, P.O. Box 13547, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
33733. 

D. (6) $12,000. 

A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow, (for: American 
Society of Association Executives), 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for: Association 
of Trial Lawyers of America), 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for: Boating In- 
dustry Association), 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $675. 

A. Williar: J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for: Machinery 
Dealers National Association), 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. 

A, William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for: National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufactur- 
ers), 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $675. 

A. William J. Colley, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow (for: Reading 
Company), 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Cylinder Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, 1666 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $35. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1701 North Fort Meyer Drive, 
Arlington, Va. 22209, 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

B. Department of Information, Private 
Bag X152, Pretoria, 0001, Republic of South 
Africa. 


D. (6) $23,974.26. E. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 


(9) $39,076. 
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A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. 


15th 


A. Robert B. Collyer, 720 Hotel Washing- 
ton, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. UBA, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000, 

A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
Jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $1,200. 


A. Committee for a Healing Reparation, 
604 East Armory Avenue, Champaign, IN. 
61820. 

E. (9) $80. 


A. Committee on Strikes in Transporta- 
tion, 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 1107, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,353,398.33. E. (9) $325,039.07. 

A. Harold B. Confer, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Priends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,689. 

A. Congress of Railway Unions, 400 First 
Street NW., Room 800, Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $8,539.39. E. (9) $8,538.99. 


A. Congress Watch, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $14,009.93. 


133 C Street SE, 


E. (9) $14,009.93. 

A. Raymond F. Conkling, 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $250. E: (9) $67.25. 


A. Robert A. M. Conley, 6640 Old Domin- 
ion Drive, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. Coalition for Fair Copyright Protec- 
tection, 1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $10. 


A. Connecticut Bankers Association, 100 
Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conn. 06130. 
D. (6) $1,243.45. E. (9) $1,243.45. 


A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 1200 Oakland Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $506.77. 


A, Jerry C. Connors, 8111 Gatehouse Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

E. (9) $120. 

A. The Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, Room 208, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Consolidated Natural Gas Service Co., 
Inc., 4 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $2,600. 

A. Cook & Franke S.C., 660 East Mason 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 
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B. M. & I. Marshall & Isley Bank, 770 North 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 53202. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $251.70. 

A. Frederick N. Cook, P.O. Box 566, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 05602. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $195.13. E.(9) $223.86. 


A. Howard Lee Cook, Jr., 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,145. 


A. Howard Lee Cook, Jr. 
Nw., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $525. E. (9) $171. 


1616 H Street 


1616 H 


A. James A. Cook, 2311 West El Segundo 
Boulevard, Hawthorne, Calif. 90250. 

B. Ernest W. Hahn, Inc., 2311 West El Se- 
gundo Boulevard, Hawthorne, Calif. 90250. 

E. (9) $685. 

A. Eileen D. Cooke, 110 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Suite 101, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Il. 60611. 

D. (6) $693.30. 

A. Edward Cooper, 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Jesse D., Cooper, P.O. Box 1395, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 58501. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $96. E. (9) $333.05. 

A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Box 1123, Portsmouth, N.H. 
03801. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $697.51. 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1055 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver 1, Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2. 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, 1901 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $67.30. 

A. Samuel Cooper IIT. 

B. National Cable TV Association Inc., 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $127.50. E. (9) $15. 

A. Cooperative League of the USA, 1828 L 
Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $945. 

A. Darrell Coover, 1625 I Street NW., Suite 
1001, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Il. 
60018, 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $187. 


A. James T. Corcoran, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $87.50. 
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A. Richard L. Corrigan, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $911. 

A. Allan D. Cors, 1800 K Street 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Corning Glass Works, 
14830. 


NW., 


Corning, N.Y. 


A. David Cosson, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 
307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Bertram Robert Cottine, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $141.67. E. (9) $8.75. 

A. Council for a Livable World, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,958.84, E. (9) $6,958.84. 

A. Council for Responsible Nutrition, Suite 
600, 1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $42,000. E. (9) $9,748.20. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,617.50. E. (9) $1,038.07. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Adhesive & Sealant Council, 1410 Hig- 
gins Road, Park Ridge, T11. 60068. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Counithan Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Association of Bituminous Contractors, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Industrial Diamond Association of 
America, 59 East Main Street, Moorestown, 
N.J. 08057. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 53004. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
917 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
33140, 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Agents, 5225 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. National Association of Printing Ink 
Manufacturers, 101 Executive Building, 
Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Erectors Association, 1800 


North Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Glass Dealers Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Optical Manufacturers Association, 1730 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Oral Surgeons, 211 
East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Til, 60611. 

D. (6) $27,250. E. (9) $469.58. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Business Men's Assurance Co. of America, 
BMA Tower, 1 Penn Valley Park, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64141. 

D. (6) $21,000. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Eli Lilly & Co., P.O. Box 618, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46206. 

D. (6) $2,725. E. (9) $80.22. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Co. Institute, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $8,500. (E) (9) $113.70. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10015. 

D. (6) $7,000. E. (9) $6. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. MGIC Investment Corp., 600 Marine 
Plaza, Milwaukee, Wis. 43201. 

D. (6) $11,275. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Committee for Limited Profit 
Housing, c/o HRH Construction Corp., 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $25.99. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $62.45. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22101. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Perdue, Inc., P.O. Box 1537, Salisbury, 
Md. 21801. 

E. (9) $20.86. 
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A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Superior Oil Co., P.O, Box 1521, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $181.81. 

A. Eugene S. Cowen, 9024 Willow Valley 
Drive, Potomac, Md, 20854. 

B. American Broadcasting Co., 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $44. E. (9) $44. 


A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 21 Dupont 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Anesthesiologists, 
Inc., 515 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, Ill. 
60068. 


A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 21 Dupont Cir- 
cle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Research Libraries, 1527 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 21 Dupont Cir- 
cle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, U.S. Highway 50 and Nall Avenue, 
P.O. Box 1906, Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 
66222. 


D. (6) $363.25. E. (9) $13.85. 


A. William M. Crane, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Robert W. Crawford, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $349.14. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Richard C. Creighton, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General 
America, 1957 E Street 


D.C. 20006. 


Contractors of 
NW., Washington, 


A. P. H. Croft. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $1,181.76. 


A. H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, 12050 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48203. 


A. Jack A. Crowder, Suite 1001, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) 

A. Cuba Claims Association, 
Committee, P.O. Box 014004, Miami, 
33131. 

E. (9) $112.05. 


$43. 


Executive 
Fia. 


A. James M. Cubie, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Barry M. Cullen. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $420. E. (9) $103.55. 

A. William E. Cumberland, 1125 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


D. (6) $328. E. (9) $4,057. 
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A. Frank Cummings, Gall, Lane & Powell, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Institute of Electrical & Electronics 
Engineers, 345 East 47th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,850. 

A. Cummins Engine Co., Inc., 1000 Fifth 
Street, Columbus, Ind. 47201. 

E. (9) $3,638. 

A. Henry E. Cummingham, 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $9,240. E. (9) $3,974.57. 


A. Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, 3379 Peach- 
tree Road NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30326. 

E. (9) $6,362.82. 

A. William Kay Daines, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $99.61. 

A. John Jay Daly, 1730 K Street NW., 
Suite 905, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. DMMA (Direct Mail/Marketing Asso- 
ciation), 1730 K Street NW., Suite 905, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $3,300. 
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A. Thomas A. Daly, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association. 

D. (6) $22.35. 

A. Frank C. Daniel, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,750. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Japan Lumber Importers Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Dumitru G. Danielopol, 2401 Calvert 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Government of Chile, Chilean Embassy, 
1736 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. David S. Danielson, 1730 M Street NW., 
Suite 206, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, 820 First National Bank 
Bullding, Peoria, Nl. 61602. 

D. (6) $21.12. E. (9) $12. 


A. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, Suite 1010, Bender Building, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) 


$240. E. (9) $240. 


A. Stephen I. Danzansky, Danzansky, 
Dickey, Tydings, Quint & Gordon, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $7.14. E. (9) $7.14. 


A. Fred E. Darling, 110 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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B. Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
of the U.S.A. (NCOA), P.O. Box 2268, San 
Antonio, Tex. 78298. 

D. (6) $682.50. 


A. Philip J. Daugherty. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $3,439.45. E. (9) $114.15. 

A. John B. Davenport, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $153. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Bankers Life & Casualty Co., 4444 Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60630. 

D. (6) $150, 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. First National Bank of Chicago, 1 First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60670. 

D. (6) $22,500. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $90.22. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Myron Stratton Home, P.O. Box 1178, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901. 

E. (9) $20. 


A, Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
60018. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Northwest Industries, Inc., 6300 Sears 
Tower, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

E. (9) $95.23. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $30,000. E. (9) $90.23. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Trans Union Corp., 90 Half Day Road, 
Lincolnshire, IN. 60015. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $90.23. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Suite 5200, Chicago, Il. 60603. 

B. United Insurance Co., 1 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 


A. Claire Davis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. David R. Davis, 714 Harrison Office 
Building, 151 West Market Street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 46204. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $283,05. E. (9) $71.35. 


A. George R. Davis, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20001, 
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B. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Local Division 689, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

A. Ovid R. Davis, c/o Coca-Cola Co., P.O. 
Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga. 30301, 

B. Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta, 
G 


‘a. 
D. (6) $128. 


A. R. Hilton Davis, 
Washington D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1615 H Street NW. 


A. Thomas A. Davis, 1776 F Street NW., 
Suite 108, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Horse Council, Inc., 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $401.76. 


A. Thomas A. Davis, 1776 F Street NW., 
Suite 108, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chicago Board of Trade, LaSalle at 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $1,560, E. (9) $582.03. 


A. Thomas A. Davis, 1776 F Street NW., 
Suite 108, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Florida Power & Light Co., P.O. Box 
013100, Miami, Fla. 33101. 

E. (9) $156.92. 

A. Walter L. Davis, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Charles W. Day, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $243. 

A. J. Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association Third-Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. J. Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, Con- 
sumer Electronics Group, 2001 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 8796, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63102. 


A. Tony T. Dechant, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $335.17. 


A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Council on Foundations, 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $227.50. E. (9) $64.13. 


A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Kansas City Southern Industries, Inc., 
114 West 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64105. 

D. (6) $105. 

A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Recording Industry Association of 
America, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $980. E. (9) $73.10. 


A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Recycled Paperboard Division of the 
American Paper Institute, 260 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $105. 
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A. John L. Delano, P.O. Box 1172, Helena, 
Mont. 59601. 

B. Montana Railroad Association, P.O, Box 
1172, Helena, Mont. 59601. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Delta Group, Ltd., 2535 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. National Committee for Effective No- 
Fault, 2535 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $1,362.50. E. (9) $395. 


A. Vincent A. Demo, 25 Broadway, New 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,850. 


A. Ray Denison, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $385.50. E. (9) $460.24. 

A. John H. Denman, 208 Madison Street, 
Jefferson City, Mo, 65101. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $362. E. (9) $306. 


A. Daniel B. Denning, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O, Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $200. 

A. Claude J. Desautels, Suite 811, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, 1 Lincoln Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10023. 


A. Claude J. Desautels, Suite 811, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade (ECAT), 1211 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. R. Daniel Devlin, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

E. (9) $140. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1109, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 77 Beale 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $3,315. (E) (9) $1,553.91. 

A, Dialog, Suite 900, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 East McCarty Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 

E. (9) $1,019.74. 

A. Charles J. DiBona, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. John M, Dickerman, John Dickerman & 
Associates, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 1990 M Street NW., Suite 
350, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,284.84. E. (9) $73.35. 


A. Annette Dickinson, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Council for Responsible Nutrition, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 600, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,750, 

A. Jane Dickson, 1620 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phelps Dodge Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $67.35. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee for Marysville Dam, P.O. 
Drawer B, Marysville, Calif. 95902. 

D. (6) $1,061.12. E. (9) $61.12. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, P.O. Box 388, Sacramento, Calif. 
95802. 

D. (6) $2202.94. E. (9) $102.94. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D. (6) $213.55. E. (9) $13.00. 

A, Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 41076. 

D. (6) $53,047.22. E. (9) $53,047.22. 

A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $3,587.76. 
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A. James F. Doherty. 

B. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Suite 
701, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,812.48. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Co's. 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $297. E. (9) $118.73. 


A. Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First City National Bank Building, Houston, 
Tex. 77002. 

D. (6) $55,200. E. (9) $20,931.83. 

A. Leo J. Donahue, 230, Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
230 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


—_—e 


A. Richard M. Donaldson, 1735 Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (an Ohio corp.), Mid- 
land Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $240. 


A. Gary W. Donnelly, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $17.25. 


_— 


A. Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, 1225 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Advance Schools, Inc., 5900 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago, Ill. 60631. 


A. F. Raymond Downs, 1801 K Street NW. 
Suite 1104, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45201. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $5. 


A. Robert H. Doyle, 2029 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $5,875. 
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A. James A. Dorsch, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $427.85. E. (9) $145.15. 

A. Andrew Drance, Room 511, Wilson Plaza 
Building, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, 
Va. 22201. 

B. Media General, Inc., 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

D. (6) $379.50. E. (9) $75.50. 
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A. Wilbur B. Dronen, 100 Northeast Adams 
St., Peoria, Ill. 61629. 

B. Caterpillar Tractor Co., 100 Northeast 
Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 61629. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $799.92. 


A. Thomas E. Drumm, Jr., 1730 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Macmillan, Inc., 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 


A. Franklin B. Dryden. 

B. Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $125. 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $4,803.20. E. (9) $3,638.96. 


K Street 


A. Morgan D. Dubrow, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Donald A. Duffey, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington D.C. 20006. 


A. William E. Duke, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $225. 


A. M. L. DuMars, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $60. 


A. R. Michael Duncan, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Natomas Co.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Douglas G. Dunn, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 68102. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Bruce Dunton, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

D. (6) $2,160, E. (9) $100, 


A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

E. (9) $425. 


A. Roy W. Easley, 1735 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $18.52. 
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A. East-West Trade Council, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $1,200. 

A. Robert E. Ebel, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1206, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Lone Star Gas Co., 301 South Harwood, 
Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

A. N. Boyd Ecker, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oll Corp.. 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $26. 

A, William R. Edgar, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. Suite 1215, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Aviation Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1215, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,225. 

A. Arthur B. Edgeworth, 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

B. United States League of Savings As- 
sociations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
ni. 

D. (6) $712.50. 


A. John P. Edwards, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 720, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Caterpillar Tractor Co., 100 Northeast 
Adams Street, Peoria, Ill. 61629. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,174.40. 

A. J. Rodney Edwards, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10016. 

E. (9) $68.74. 


A, Jonathan W. Edwards, 429-B New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Navajo Nation, Window Rock, Ariz. 
86515. 

A. Jonathan W. Edwards, 429-B New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Portland General Electric Co., 621 
Southwest Alder Street, Portland, Oreg. 
97205. 


A. Macon T. Edwards, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $32.37. 


A. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., 1600 South 
Eads Street, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Tobacco Institute, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Harmon L. Elder, 2000 L Street NW. 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Wilson E. Hamilton & Associates, Inc., 
2000 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $303.98. 

A. Electronic Data Systems Corp., 7171 
Forest Lane, Dallas, Tex. 75230. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $84. 


A. Charles W. Elliott, 25 West Main Street, 
Room 703, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $384.51. E. (9) $276.82. 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 20784. 


A. Ruth Bowdey Elliott, 
Street, Hyattsville, Md. 20784. 
D. (6) $2,109.50. E. (9) $1,489.68. 


5500 Quincy 
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A. John C. Ellis, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 


A. Roy Elson, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $801.24. 


A, Employers Insurance of Wausau, 2000 
Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wis. 54401. 

E. (9) $625. 

A. Lowell J. Endahl, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $235. 

A. Gertrude Engel, 2450 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co., York, 
Pa. 17405. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $226.37. 

A. M. Dale Ensign, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ingtn, D.C, 20006. 
B. Husky Oil 

82414. 
E. (9) $35. 


Co., Box 380, Cody, Wyo. 


A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (8) $828. 

A. Barry Ensminger, 2000 P Street NW., 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036, 


A. Environmental Action, Inc., Room 731, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,638.63. (9) $5,638.63. 

A. Glenn R. Erickson, 1611 North Kent 
Street, Suite 200, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors’ National Association, Inc., 1611 
ng Kent Street, Suite 200, Arlington, Va. 

09. 


D. (6) $800. E. (9) $300, 


A. George T. Esherick, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $248. 


A. David C. Evans, Suite 404, Madison 
Building, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Brick Institute of America, 1750 Old 
Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22101. 

D. (6) $531.40. 


A. Executive Consultants, Inc., 1911 Fort 
Myer Drive, Suite 1207, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Jim Walter Corp., P.O. Box 22601, 
Tampa, Fla. 33622. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $825.75. 


A. Executive Consultants, Inc., 1911 Fort 
Myer Drive, Suite 1207, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Tampa Electric Co. P.O, Box 111, 
Tampa, Fla. 33601. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $31.55. 


A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 

D. (6) $3,364. E. (9) $18. 


15194 


A. Robert R. Fahs, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 1200 Cargill Bullding, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55402. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $47.50. 


A. Robert J. Falasca, 1030 15th St. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Seed Trade Association, Suite 
964, 1030 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Thomas B. Farley I, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $38.05. 


1801 K Street 


1801 K 


A. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union) 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $114,653.57. E. (9) $38,550.08. 

A. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


A. Federation of American Hospitals, 1101 
17th Street NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $4,500. 

A. Stuart F. Feldstein, 

B. National Cable TV Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $127.50. E. (9) $50. 


Inc., 


A. Leon Felix, Jr. 10600 West Higgins 
Road, Rosemont, Ill. 60018. 

B. National Education Association, 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,723.90. 


1201 
D.C. 


E. (9) $75 

A. Carol Fielders, 1030 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D. (6) $3,245.83. E. (9) $3,245.83. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1500-1055 West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver V6E 2H1, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $8,866.96. E. (9) $450. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Joint Committee of Printing & Publish- 
ing Industries of Canada, 321 Bloor Street 
East, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $145. 

A. Francis S. Filbey, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $5,832.90, 


A. Maurice W. Fillius, 5040 Lowell Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 
B. Bacardi Corp., San Juan, Puerto Rico, 


A. James W. Finley, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 
915, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Crown Zellerbach, 1 Bush Street, 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

E. (9) $250. 


San 


A. Firearms Lobby of America, 325 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C, 20003. 

D. (6) $7,036. E. (9) $5,805.70. 

A. Susan Garber Flack, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1616 H Street NW., 
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B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $220. 


1616 H 


A. William J. Flaherty, 1221 Masachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $7,976.80 


A. James J. Flanagan, 20 Turnpike Road, 
Westborough, Mass. 01581. 

B. New England Power Service Co., 20 
Turnpike Road, Westborough, Mass. 01581. 

D, (6) $187.56. E. (9) $365.26. 


A, James F. Fleming, 991 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United Egg Producers, 1001 Interna- 
tional Boulevard, Suite 1105, Atlanta, Ga. 
30354. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Carl J. Fleps, 1629 K Street NW., Suite 
300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Greyhound Corp., Greyhound 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85077. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $33. 

A. John F. Fochtman, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $749. 


Tower, 


1776 K Street NW., 


A, Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Cabot Corp. & Subsidiaries, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

D. (6) $1,995. E. (9) $27.73. 


125 High 


A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 479, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10005. 


A, Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Insurance Association of Connecticut, 
60 Washington Street, Hartford, Conn. 06106. 


A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

B. Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 235 West 
Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, 


A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Natomas Co., International Building, 
601 California Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
94103. 

A, Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y., et al. 


A. Gordon Forbes, 203 Hanover Building, 
480 Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 

B. Minnesota Railroads Association, 203 
Hanover Building, 480 Cedar Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 65101. 

D, (6) $500. E. (9) $425.49. 


A. E. David Foreman, Jr., Foreman & As- 
sociates, 1730 M Street, Suite 511, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ogden Corp., 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $5,025. 

A. James W. Foristel, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 


1776 K Street NW., 
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D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $289. 


A. John S. Forsythe, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 2006. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $10. 

A, David H. Foster. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $237.50. 


A. Ebert E. Fournace, 301 Cleveland Ave- 
nue SW., Canton, Ohio 44702. 

B. Ohio Power Co., 301 Cleveland Avenue 
SW., Canton, Ohio 44702. 

D. (6) $1,344. E (9) $863.91. 


A. John G, Fox, 2000 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007. 

A. Joe H. Foy, Tex. 
77001. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex., 77001. 

A. Ron Frank, 1101 16th Street NW., 
ington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $25.62. 


1200 Travis, Houston, 


Wash- 


A. Walter L. Frankland, Jr., 1717 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Silver Users Association, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


D. (6) $1,422.43. E. (9) $110.98. 


1717 K 


A. Donald A. Frederick, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $511.67. E. (9) $25.22. 

A. Robert M. Frederick, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Grange, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,732.50. 


1616 H Street NW., 


A. James O. Freeman, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 801, Washington D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. League of Savings Associations, 111 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $20.50. 


A. Verrick O. French, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $2.50. 

A. Benjamin W. Fridge, 1900 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


1317 F Street NW., 


S. Eads Street, 


E. (9) $2 

A. Susan Fridy, 30 F Street NW., 
ton, D.C, 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20001. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $65.77. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20037. 

B. Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai Reser- 
vation, Peace Springs, Ariz. 

D. (6) $156.50. E. (9) $4.05. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


264.15. 


Washing- 
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B. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Laqueur, 2100 
Washington Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20515. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Navajo Tribe, Window Rock, Ariz. 

D. (6) $73,277. E. (9) $153.20. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B, Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $9.60. 


A. Pried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Pueblo of Laguna, Box 194, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 

D. (6) $513. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Salt River Pima-Maricopa Community, 
Box 120, Route 1, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Pried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Seneca Nation of Indians, 
Salamanca, N.Y. 14779. 


Box 231, 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Gay H. Friedmann, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1206, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Lone Star Gas Co., 301 South Harwood, 
Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $180.30. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $62,442. E. (9) $12,443. 

A. Frank W. Frisk, Jr., 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. Charles H. Fritzel, 1625 I Street NW. 
Suite 812, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Il. 
60018. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $82. 

A. David C. Fullarton, 2100 M Street NW. 
Suite 307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
ation, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $240. 

A. Ronald K. Fuller, 101 Ash Street, P.O. 
Box 1831, San Diego, Calif. 92112. 

B. San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 101 Ash 
Street, P.O. Box 1831, San Diego, Calif. 92112. 

D. (6) $1,092.24. E. (9) $2,018.84, 

A. James E. Gaffigan, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $226.93. E. (9) $44.38. 
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A. Mark J. Gallagher. 

B. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3704.10. E. (9) $629.14. 


A. Peter N. Gammelgard, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Nicole Gara, 1735 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,359.97. 

A. William B. Gardiner, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $7,012.50. 


A. John W. Gardner, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,247.22. 

A. W. Bradford Gary, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Proprietary Association, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1931.08. E. (9) $40. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $870. 

A. General Aviation Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 1215, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $1,750. 

A. Geothermal Resources International, 
Inec., 4676 Admiralty Way, Suite 503, Marina 
del Rey, Calif. 90291. 

E. (9) $2,113.70. 

A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1730 K Street 
NW., Suite 1101, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Treasury Employees Union, 
1730 K Street NW., Suite 1101, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,778.40 E. (9) $387.40. 

A. Lesley Chapman Gerould, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the U.S., 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $4,795. 

A. Donald H. Gerrish. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
as Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William T. Gibb IIT. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennslvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Wayne Gibbens, 1800 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. 74103. 

D. (6) $1,514.88. E. (9) $499.76. 


. 
A. Joseph L. Gibson, 1660 L Street NW. 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
8339, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 
D. (6) $100. E. (9) $150. 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

B. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 43215. 

E. (9) $168.73. 
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A. Neal P. Gillen, 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
460, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Association, 
1707 L Street NW., Suite 460, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,125. E. (9) $489.10. 

A. Frederick H. Gillmore, Jr., 1250 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Frederick H. Gillmore, Jr., 1250 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 
Standard Oil Co., Ind.), 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Dave Givens, Tennessee Railroad As- 
sociation, 916 Nashville Trust Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37201. 

B. Tennessee Railroad Association, 916 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
37201. 

A. Glass-Steagall Act Study Committee, 
1000 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $80,250. E. (9) $7,672.62. 


A. Godfrey Associates, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Horace D. Godfrey, 918 16th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Godfrey Associates, Ine., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. John Goldsum, P.O. Box 1148, Austin, 
Tex. 78767. 

B. Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Texas Electric Service Co., Fort Worth; Dal- 
las Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex.; Central 
Power & Light Co., Corpus Christi, Tex.; West 
Texas Utilities, Abilene, Tex. 

E. (9) $404.69. 


A. Don A. Goodall, 1625 I Street NW., Suite 
514, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Cyanimid Co., Wayne, N.J. 
07470. 


D. (6) $221. E. (9) $213.92. 


A. Vance V. Goodfellow, 307 4th Avenue 
South, P.O. Box 15047, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55415. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 307 4th Avenue 
South, P.O. Box 15047, Minneapolis, Minn, 
55415. 

D. (6) $7,249.98. 


A. Frederick D. Goss, 2100 M Street NW. 
Suite 307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, 2100 M Street NW., Suite No. 307, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $1,150. 


A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, 900 W. Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 48226. 

A. David B. Graham, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $115. 


A. Donald E. Graham, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $947.50. E. (9) $44.74. 


A. Dan L. Grant, 230 Peachtree Sireet, 
Suite 1507, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 
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B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. © (9) $121, 

A. James A. Gray, 7901 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22101. 

D. (6) $8,770. E. (9) $235. 

A. Robert K. Gray, 1425 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc, 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


1801 K 


A. Virginia M. Gray, 8501 Williamsburg 
Lane N.W., Washington, D.C, 20008. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 110 
Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.O. 
20002 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $61.37. 


A. Samuel A, Grayson, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho 83702. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad, 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 68179. 


1416 Dodge 


A. James W. Green, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washintgon, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,055. E. (9) $525.97. 


A. C. O. Gregory, Jr., 151 North Carolina 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B Center for Public Financing of Elec- 
tions, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $3,538.51. 

A, Claiborne D. Gregory, 
Road, Richmond, Va. 23230. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

A. William G. Greif, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $500. 


1809 Staples Mill 


1801 K 


A. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ing, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $10,396.92. E. (9) $10,396.92. 

A. James J. Gudinas, 8111 Gatehouse Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042, 

E. (9) $120. 

A, Kenneth J. Guido, 2030 M Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $724.98. E. (9) $21 

A. Sam Gusman, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 202, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Rohm & Haas Co., Independence Mall 
West, Philadelphia, Pa, 19105. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 

A. Loyd Hackler, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $162.60. 


1616 H 


A, Paul R. Haerle, Thelen, Marrin, John- 
son & Bridges, 2 Embarcadero Center, Suite 
2200, San Francisco, Calif. 94111. 

B. Energy Transportation Systems, Inc. 
50 Beale Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

E. (9) $191.46. 

A. William 5. Haga, 19th Floor, Third Na- 
tional Bank Building, Nashville, Tenn. 37219. 
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B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 
D. (6) $118.46, E. (9) $123.33. 

A. Howard R. Hague, Jr. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,678.70. E. (9) $58.72. 

A. Matthew Hale, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $55. 


1801 K 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill, 60602. 

A. Hall, Estill, Hardwick, Gable, Collings- 
worth & Nelson, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Williams Co., National Bank of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

A. J. G. Hall, 1660 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $2,124.27. 

A. Keith Halliday, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Hamel, Park, McOabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Belize Sugar Industries Ltd., Belize 
City, British Honduras, Central America. 

D, (6) $3,750. E. (9) $67.89. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Business Roundtable 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Government of Republic of Panama, 
Compania Azucarera La Estrella, S.A., and 
Azucarera Nacional, S.A.,, Panama City, 
Panama, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $137.40. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Hardaway Co., lith Street and Third 
Avenue, Columbus, Ga, 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Nickel Co., 1 New 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10004, 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
Association, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 


York 
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A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84101. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,133.94. 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sociedad. Agricola e Industriàl San Car- 
los, S.A; Compania Azucarera, Valdez, S.A.; 
Azucarera Tropical Americana, S.A.; Taba- 
buela, Industrial Azucarera, C.A., Ecuador. 

E. (9) $119.64. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C, 
20006. 
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B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 60601, 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Sugar Association of the Caribbean, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $939.48. 

A, Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
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A. Robert N. Hampton, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $1,820. E. (9) $58.55. 


A. Patricia L. Hanahan, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $250. 


Avenue, 


A. Ronald K. Hanes, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $350.42. E. (9) $25.87. 

A. Robert B. Harding, 1801 K Street NW., 
Suite 1041, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., P.O. 
Box 800, Rosemead, Calif. 91770. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $152.65, 

A. William E. Hardman, 9300 Livingston 
Road, Washington, D.C. 20022. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machine 
Association, 9300 Livingston Road, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20022. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2500. E. (9) $132.55. 


1776 F Street NW. 


A. Andrew E. Hare, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 8316 
Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

D. (6) $887. E. (9) $227. 

A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1801 K Street, NW. 
Suite 1104, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45203 

D. (6) $512.50 E. (9) $512.50. 


A. Robert E. Harman, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. National Education Association, 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $75. 


1201 
DC. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006, 

D. (6) $80. E. (9) $35.25. 


1025 Connecticut 
D.C. 


A. C. Wayne Harmon, 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, 
20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O, Box 1166, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 15230. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $300. 


A. A. J. Harris, 490 L’Enfant Plaza East SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 
L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Washington, 
20024. 


490 
D.C, 
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D. (6) $471.29. E. (9) $38.25. 

A. Godfrey Harris, 9200 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90069. 

B. Embassy of the Republic of Panama, 
2862 McGill Terrace, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $3,966.96. 


A. Saul J. Harris, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Co's., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $26.67. E. (9) $0.45. 


A. Stephanie G. Harris, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. James W. Hart, Jr., 660 Adams Avenue, 
Suite 188, Montgomery, Ala. 36104. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. William C. Hart, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 20 
Montchanin Road, Wilmington, Del. 19807. 

D. (6) $612.50. E. (9) $857.25. 

A. Fred L. Hartley, 461 South Boylston 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $447. 


A. Rita M. Hartz, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $6,494.40. 

A. Charles W. Havens III, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Sidney G. Hawkes, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mead Corp., 118 West First Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45402. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $605. 


A. John H. Hawkins, Jr., 600 North 18th 
Street, Birmingham, Ala. 35291. 

B. Alabama Power Co., 600 North 18th 
Street, Birmingham, Ala. 35291. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $271.38. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75.45. E. (9) $14.17. 

A. Carl F. Hawver, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Consumer Finance Association, 
1000 16th Street NW., Suite 601, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $60. 

A. Robert T. Hayden, United Steelworkers 
of America, 815 Sixteenth Street NW., Suite 
706, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 5 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15522. 

D. (6) $5,414.66. E. (9) $1,350.51. 

A. Patrick J. Head, 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
8339, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $193.50. E. (9) $150. 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington D.C.. 
D. (6) $5,950.56. E. (9) $5,950.56. 


1660 L Street NW., 
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A. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $381.05. E. (9) $381.05. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $393.75. E. (9) $81.00. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. John F. Heilman, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $4,812.50. 


A. William F. Heimlich, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of National Advertisers, 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $9. 


A. Spencer H. Heine, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inec., P.O. Box 
8339, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $67. E. $150. 


A. Ross E. Heller, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 
307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
ation, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Phil D. Helmig, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $250. 

A. Leslie P. Hemry, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert C. Hendon, 6845 Elm Street, Suite 
608, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 601 Cal- 
ifornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94108. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $67.99. 

A. George F. Hennrikus, Jr. 

B. The Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,727. 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

E. (9) $7,281.29. 

A, Esther Herst, 510 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $1,080.14. 


A. Andrew I. Hickey, Jr. 1133 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $11,500. E. (9) $534.89. 


A. Paul T. Hicks, 150 Francis Street, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 02903. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $87. E. (9) $29.05. 
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A. J. Thomas Higginbotham. 

B. Mellon Bank, N.A. and Mellon National 
Corp., Mellon Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,489.39. 

A. J. Eldred Hill., Jr., 720 Hotel Washing- 
ton, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. UBA, Inc., 720 Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $2,000. 

A. Richard deC. Hinds, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (For 
Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Richard deC. Hinds, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (For 
Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Harry R. Hinton, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 60610. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $748. 

A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $543.75. 

A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1801 K Street NW. 
9th Floor, Washington, D.C. 2006. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $195. 

A. Howard E. Hoelter, 524 South 2d Street, 
Suite 570, Springfield, Ill. 62701. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $246. E. (9) $123. 

A. Glen D. Hofer, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Herbert E. Hoffman, 1705 DeSales Street, 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. American Bar Association, 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 


1155 East 


A. Thomas W. Holland, Suite 370, 1 Dupont 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
Suite 370, 1 Dupont Circle NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


A. Thomas P. Holley, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Boise Cascade Corp., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1000. E. (9) $78.13. 

A. Thomas D. Holman, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

E. (9) $850. 

A. Eric Holmes, Jr., 161 Peachtree Street 
NE., Suite 506, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Lee B. Holmes, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $4,438. E. (9) $23,792. 
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A. John W. Holton, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., 7th Floor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $28.50. 


A, Wayne K. Horiuchi, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Suite 204, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 22 
Peace Plaza, Suite 203, San Francisco, Calif. 
94115. 

D. (6) $687. 


A. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 
55912. 


A. Houger, Garvey & Schubert, 1019 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. States Steamship Co., 320 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 

D. (6) $100,000. 


A. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 
E.(9) $540. 


A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 West 53d Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, Ill. 
60501. 

A. Thomas Howarth, 1801 K Street NW., 
Suite 1201, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 1201, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


D. (6) $1,395.99. E. (9) $1,395.99. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. Suite 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 

A. Joe L. Howell, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Insurance Co., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 


A. Charles L. Huber, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 
Alexandria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $10,312.50. E. (9) $250.87. 
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A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 4300 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

B. American National Financial Corp., 300 
Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Del, 19801. 


A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 4300 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

B. Lomas & Nettleton Financial Corp., 2001 
Bryan Tower, Dallas, Tex. 75222. 

D. (6) $28,000. 

A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 4300 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

B. Zale Corp., 3000 Diamond Park Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 75247. 

D. (6) $14,000. 

A. Stanley W. Hulett, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW. W: n, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. David J. Humphreys, Paulson & Hum- 
phreys, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Recreation Vehicle Industry Association, 
P.O. Box 203, 14650 Lee Road, Chantilly, Va. 
22021. 

D. (6) $15,000. 

E. (9) $1. 

A. Milton F. Huntington, 283 Water Street, 
Augusta, Maine 04330. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 
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D. (6) $276.85. E. (9) $225.58. 


A. James L. Huntley, Active Ballot Club 
Department, Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,601.10. E. (9) $1,611.17. 

A. John Edward Hurley, 1101 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

E. (9) $25. 


A. Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., 475 L’Enfant 
Plaza SW., Suite 2450, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. Volkswagen of America, Inc., 818 Sylvan 
Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, P.O. Box 2255, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20013. 

B. Elmer P. Hutter, lobbyist, P.O. Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 

D. (6) $5. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, lobbyist, P.O. Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 
B. American Unity Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 
(9) 


D. (6) $1. E. 

A. F. N. Ikard, 1801 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $624. 

A. Independent Gasoline Marketers Coun- 
cil, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $136.60. 


et al, 


$139. 


A. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
200058. 

D. (6) $11,550.24. E. (9) $11,550.24. 

A. Intalco Aluminum Corp., P.O. Box 937, 
Ferndale, Wash. 98218. 

E. (9) $2,331.14. 


A. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $11,710.93. 


A. International Brotherhood of Painters & 
Allied Trades, 1750 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $5,485.28. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

E. (9) $19,353,40. 

A. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, UAW, 8000 East Jef- 
ferson, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $130,722. E. (9) 130,722, 

A. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $2,411. 

A. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 127 East 59th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $257. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
55101. 

D. (6) $16,326.39. E. (9) $4,516.81. 


A. Joseph S. Ives, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) 120. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1150 17th Street NW. 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $49.94. 


, 


A. Jim Jaffe. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $4.90. 

A. Philip F. Jehle, 300 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. Smith Kline Corp., 1500 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19101, 

E. (9) $1,255. 

A. David M. Jenkins IT, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 622, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 44316. 


A. Chris L. Jensen, 111 North Gadsden 
Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 32301. 

B. American, Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $677.50. E. (9) $696.20. 

A. Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son Avenue at Punch Bowl Road, Morristown, 
N.J. 07960. 

E. (9) $13.30. 

A. A. W. Jessup, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


A. Guy E. Jester, J. S. Alberici Construction 
Co., Inc., 2150 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 63121. 

B. Association for Improvement of Missis- 
sippi River, c/o T. P. Walsch, 10 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63102. 


A. Anita Johnson, 2000 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $70. 


A. Jess Johnson, Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. John Paul Johnson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Natural Gas Supply Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


D. (6) $223.51. E. (9) $150. 


A. Rady A. Johnson, 1000 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $2,210.54. E. (9) $15.84. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson, 1012 i4th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,063.12. E. (9) $299.46. 


A. Stanley L. Johnson, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $50. 
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A. Charles N. Jolly, 1775 K Street NW., 
Suite 315, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Miles Laboratories, Inc., 1127 Myrtle 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. 46514. 

E. (9) $319. 


A. Allan R. Jones, 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $657.86. 


A. Charlie W. Jones, Man-Made Fiber Pro- 
ducers Association, Inc., 1150 17th Street 


NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 1150 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
2003: 


6. 

D. (6) $659. E. (9) $250. 

A. Ernest W. Jones, 1957 E Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $50.75. 


A. Oliver H. Jones, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $15,676. 


A. Ronald K. Jones, 7841 Doane Court, 
Springfield, Va. 22152. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 201, Chantilly, Va. 22021. 

D. (6) $5,530. E. (9) $66.09. 

A. Carl D. Jordan, 408 East Maple Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 49412. 

B. Gerber Products Co., 445 State Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 49412. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $82. 


A. Robert E. Juliano, 1666 K Street NW., 
Suite 304, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bar- 
tenders International Union, 120 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $3,743.23. 


A. Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Ponce Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

E. (9) $11.25. 


A. Charles W. Karcher, 1735 Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (an Ohio corporation), 
Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Carleton R. Kear, Jr. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $206. 


A. William J. Keating, 725 15th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 725 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Howard B. Keck, 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

B. Superior Oil Co., 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Suite 1110, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 

B. Superior Oil Co., 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

E. (9) $275. 
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A. Patricia Keefer, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,937.50. 

A. Paul J. Kelley. 

B. Amerco, Inc., 2727 North Central Ave- 
nue, Phoenix, Ariz. 85004. 

E. (9) $3,450. 

A. Harold V. Kelly, 1101 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 

A. John T. Kelly, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 

A. George Kelm, Suite 5200, 1 First Na- 
tional Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Myron Stratton Home, Post Office Box 
1178, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901. 

E. (9) $20. 

A. R. G. Kendall, Jr., P.O. Box 21, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 36101. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P. O. Box 
21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 45840. 

E. (9) $387.20. 

A. Jerry W. Kennedy, 1030 15th St. NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 


A. Jeremiah J. Kenney, Jr., 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 1730 Pennsylvania 
Ave, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Robert T. Kenney, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. William J. Kenney, 1515 Wilson Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Gas Association, 1515 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $150. 

A. John V. Kenny. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 918 
16th St., NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $127.50, E. (9) $15.00. 

A. Kenyon & Kenyon Reilly Carr & Chapin, 
59 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, 1461 West 16th 
Place, Yuma, Ariz. 85364. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Carl F. Kettler, 1709 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1709 New York Ave., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $1,395.18. 

A. James L. Kimble, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW., 
Suite 415, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Suite 415, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20006. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $65. 
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A. Charles L. King, 1730. Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $80. 

A. Susan B. King, 421 4th Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Center for Public Financing of Elections, 
201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $4,551.35. 

A. John M. Kinnaird, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $3,103.21. 

A. Peter M. Kirby, 1709 New York Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1709 New 
York Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,031.25. E. (9) $1,268.33. 

A. Kirkland, Ellis & Rowe, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Paul K. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 1000 Ouachita 
Bank Building, Monroe, La. 71201. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers 
of Agricultural Trailers, Inc., 421 North 
Crockett St., Sherman, Tex. 75090. 

E. (9) $15.12. 

A. Paul R. Knapp, 1511 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Long 
Grove, Ill. 60049. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Andrew Kneier, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Philip M. Knox, Jr., 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $200. 

A. Ruth E. Kobell, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America (National Farm- 
ers Union), P.O. Box 2251, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,584.60. E. (9) $82.35. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $21.65. 

A. Robert M. Koch, Jr., 1315 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $14.20. 


A. Horace R. Kornegay, 1776 K Street NW., 
Suite 1200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $150. 
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A. Paul A. Korody, Jr., 1725 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $500. 


A. Kenneth S. Kovack, 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 706, Washington, D.C. 20006, 
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B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $5,414.66. E. (9) $917.80. 

A. Amos Kramer, 8th and Jackson Streets, 
Suite 1414, Topeka, Kan. 66612. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $471.20. E. (9) $411.87. 

A. Louis C. Kramp & Associates, 1819 H 
Street NW., Suite 420, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Holiday Inns, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $464. 


A, Stephen W. Kraus, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Lawrence E, Kreider, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 
1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Richard W. Kreutzen, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $298.50. 

A. James S. Krzyminski, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $678.35. E. (9) $51.76. 

A. William J. Kuhfuss, 225 Touhy Avenue, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $1,192. 

A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 De Salęs Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $8,448. E. (9) $1,297.40 


A. Michael M. Kumpf, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Guif Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 

A. Daniel M. Kush, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1200 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $16,049.32. 

A. Labor-Management Martime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $11,154. E. (9) $10,260. 

A. Edward J. Lachowicz, 4317 Brandywine 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, 1125 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $571.98. 

A. Ralph D. B. Laime, 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,914.40. E. (9) $75. 
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A. Nick L. Laird, Suite 200, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 1411 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 


A. David P. Lambert, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. David R. Lambert, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. A. M. Lampley, 400 First Street NW. 
Suite 704, Washington, D.C, 20001. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

E. (9) $125. 

A. Land Improvement Contractors of 
America, 9515 Ogden Avenue, Brookfield, Il. 
60513. 

D. (6) $1,500: E. (9) $1,500. 


A, Karl S. Landstrom, 510 N. Edison Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22203. 

B. Geothermal Resources International, 
Inc., 4676 Admiralty Way, Suite 503, Marina 
del Rey, Calif. 90291. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 

A. Karl S. Landstrom, 510 N. Edison Street, 
Arlington, Va, 22203. 

B. Sportsmans Paradise Homeowners As- 
sociation, 8102, Milliken Avenue, Whittier, 
Calif. 90602. 

D. (6) $399.15. E. (9) $25. 

A. R. Josh Lanier. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,325. E. (9) $25. 

A. James J. LaPenta, Jr., 905 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

E. (9) $959.75. 


A. Thomas A. Larsen, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Engelhard Industries, 
Avenue, Murry Hill, N.J. 

D. (6) $2,720. E. (9) $30. 

A. Reed E. Larson, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 8316 
Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 
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D. (6) $111. E. (9) $6. 


A. Glenn T. Lashley, 8111 Gatehouse Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile 
Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falls 
Church, Va. 22042. 

A. George H. Lawrence, 1515 Wilson Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Gas Association, 1515 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $135. 

A. Delmar Dale Lawson, 900 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,026.40 E. (9) $56.50. 


A. Robert F. Lederer, 230 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
230 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Robert W. Lee, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., No. 1004, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The John Birch Society, Inc., 395 Con- 
cord Avenue, Belmont, Mass, 02178. 

A. Robert J. Leigh, 2100 M Street NW. 
Suite 307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Gilbert LeKander, 910 17th Street NW. 
Suite 501, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Montana Power Co., 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 59701; Washington Water Power 
Co., P. O. Box 3727, Spokane, Wash. 99220. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Nils A. Lennartson, 801 North Fairfax 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 801 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va, 22314. 

D. (6) $726.38. 


A. Earl T. Leonard, Jr., Coca-Cola Co., P.O. 
Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 

B. Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30301. 

D. (6) $354. E. (9) $742.79. 

A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 2401 Crow Canyon 
Road, San Ramon, Calif. 


A. Joseph A. Letorney, 20 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 02108. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, NW.. Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $3,271.50. E. (9) $75. 


A, Harry LeVine, Jr., 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn., 06431. 

A. Robert G. Lewis. 

B. Farmer’s Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,723.08. E. (9) $15.84. 

A, Ronald L, Leymeister, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10.50. 

A, Herbert Liebenson, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Independent Dairles Associa- 
tion, 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


D. (6) $3,000. (9) $300. 


A, Herbert Liebenson, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. National Small Business Administra- 
tion, 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,200. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A, John E. Linster, 2000 Westwood Drive, 
Wausau, Wis. 54401. 

B. Employers Insurance of Wausau, 2000 
Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wis. 54401. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Ron M. Linton, 1015 18th Street NW. 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago, 100 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago, Il., 60611. 

D. (6) $7,586.24. E. (9) $767.63. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,442.34. E. (9) $400. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B, National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $222.36. 


A, Harold D. Loden, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Seed Trade Association, 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. Sheldon I. London, 1025 Vermont Avy- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Home Furnishings Association, 
405 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ilinois. 
60654. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Philip J. Loree, 17 Battery Place North, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. Federation of American Controlled Ship- 
ping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. James F. Lovett, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. James P. Low, 1101 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Association Execu- 
tives, 1101 16th Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Gerald M. Lowrie, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $789.55. 


A. Freddie H. Lucas, 1156 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $151.65. 


A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C., 20006. 

B. Catholic Press Association, 432 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10. 


A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Massachusetts Co-Operative Bank 
League, 225 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $10. 


A. ©. Lance Lujan, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,911.75. E. (9) $154.75. 
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A. Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Long Grove, Ill. 60049. 
E. (9) $1,550. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Lund Levin & O'Brien, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, Room 208, New York, 
N.Y. 10003. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Lund Levin & O’Brien, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son Avenue at Punch Bowl Rd., Morristown, 
N.J. 07960. 

D. (6) $13.30. 


A. Lund Levin & O’Brien, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Public 
Service Building, Portland, Ore. 97204. 

D. (6) $534.50. 


A. Lund Levin & O’Brien, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Two 
North 9th Street, Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $18.82. 


A. Lund Levin & O’Brien, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Shanghai Power Co., 100 West 10th 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

D. (6) $120. 

A. Lusk-Evans Ltd., 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 940, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. James H. Lynch, Jr., 1325 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $6,654.20. E. (9) $170.58. 

A. Robert N. Lynch. 

B. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,124.96. E. (9) $1,794.68. 

A. Richard Lyng, P.O. Box 3556, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Shane MacCarthy, 1730 North Lynn 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 
1730 North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $1,755.95. 


A. Duncan H. MacKenzie, 3019 Goat Hill 
Road, Bel Air, Md, 21014. 

E. (9) $344.71. 

A. John P. Mackey, 810 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee in Defense of Life, 
Inc., 150 East 35th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $3,816.89. 


A. Thomas J. Mader, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $45. 

A, W. Terry Maguire, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
20045. 

E. (9) $12.34. 

A. Charies D. Mahaffie, Jr., 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Charles D. Mahaffie, Jr., 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)), 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 


A, John F. Mahoney, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $647. 


A. Robert L. Maier, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Aluminum Chemical Corp., 900 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $20. 


A. Andre Maisonpierre, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

E. (9) $995. 


A. Thomas M. Malone, Suite 1014, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Co., U.S.A., P.O. Box 2180, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

E. (9) $525.08. 

A. John K., Mallory, Jr. 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 22036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Exxon Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. John K. Mallory, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 22036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Getty Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.)), 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Ben J. Man, 400 First Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
AFL-CIO, District No. 1, Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $1,801.80. E. (9) $326.93. 

A. Carter Manasco, 5932 
Road, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. National Coal Association; Coal Build- 
ing, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $7,374.99. E. (9) $99.80, 


Chesterbrook 


A. Mike Manatos, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 
1104, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $324.02. E. (9) $324.02. 

A. ManExec, Inc., 231 East Vermijo Avenue, 
Box 572, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901. 

B. Red River Valley Cooperative, Inc., Box 
43, Hillsboro, N. Dak. 58045. 

A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 1150 17th Street NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $909. 

A. H. Warren Mann, 1200 Travis, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex, 77001. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Dallace E. Marable, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $388. E. (9) $383. 


A. John V. Maraney, 324 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C, 20003. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
sociation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003, 

A. J, Eugene Marans, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Natomas Co.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Marilyn Marcosson, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Parents Committee Inc, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Ronald M. Marcus, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A, Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, District No. 1, Pacific Coast 
District, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

E. (9) $7,618.23. 

A. David J. Markey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $240.32. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 


A. Ralph J. Marlatt, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20005, 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 640 Investment Building, 1511 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

E. (9) $675. 

A. Dan V. Maroney, Jr., 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20016. 


A, William J. Marschalk, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,030. E. (9) $180. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. C. Travis Marshall, Suite 1100, 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Motorola, Inc., 1747 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $75. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 40 Ivy Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $221.91. E. (9) $131.65. 

A. M & I Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 770 North 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $251.70. 


A. Guy R. Martin, State of Alaska, 655 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
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B. State of Alaska. 

D. (6) $5,867.74. E. (9) $5,018.82. 

A. Thomas A. Martin, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 


A. Steven A. Martindale, 1425 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, Suite 520, Farragut 
Building, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Japanese Trade Committee, 
Suite 620, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, Suite 620, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $500, 

A. Mike M. Masooka, Suite 520, Farragut 
Building, 900. 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Nisei Lobby, 900 17th Street NW., Suite 
520, Washington, D.C. 20007. 


A, Mike M. Masaoka, Suite 520, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. West Mexico Vegetables Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 848, Nogales, Ariz, 85621. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Paul J. Mason, 1730 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Jon G. Massey, Suite 3, 125 C Street 
SE.. Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Oil Investment Institute, Suite 3, 
C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

A. P. H. Mathews, 40 Ivy Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $755.36. E. (9) $285.37. 
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A. Daniel E. Matthews, 5109 Western Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 
B. National Public Employer Labor Re- 


lations Association, 5109 Western Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 
D, (6) $156. E. (9) $46. 


A. Robert A. Matthews, 801 North Fairfax 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 801 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $363.20, 


A. C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A. C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Joint Government Liaison Committee, 
1111 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20004, 


A. Anthony F, Mauriello, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 718, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $306.80. 


A. Charles H. Mauzy, 3951 Snapfinger Park- 
way, Decatur, Ga. 30032. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,914.40. E. (9) $75. 
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A. Thomas H. Maxedon, 1810 Common- 
wealth Building, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $243.74. E. (9) $43.05. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Room 410, Washington, D.C 20001 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO), 2800 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 60657. 

D. (6) $7,111. E. (9) $550. 

A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

B. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

E. (9) $24.92. 

A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. 60604. 

B. L. M. Williams and Clayton Burch fami- 
lies, c/o Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co., 231 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, IN. 60693. 


231 South 


A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nokota Co., P.O. Box 
N. Dak. 58501. 

E. (9) $201.72. 


888 17th Street 


1633, Bismarck, 


A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Santee River Cypress Lumber Co. & 
Beidler Owners, Suite 1354, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 60606. 

D. (6) $240. 


888 17th Street 


A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

B. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1900 East Lake 
Avenue, Glenview, Il. 60025. 

A. H. Wesley McAden, 1707 L Street NW., 
Suite 650, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Cook Industries, Inc., 2185 Democrat 
Road, Memphis, Tenn. 38116. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. J. R. McAlpin, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Armco Steel Corp., Suite 419, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) 97.88. 

A. William J. McAuliffe, Jr., 1828 L Street 
NW., Suite 303, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Land Title Association, 1828 
L Street NW., Suite 303, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. William C. McCamant, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 


1725 K Street 


A. Robert C. McCandless, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, 1101 17th Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $28.18. 


1725 I Street 


A. Robert C. McCandless, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Transamerica Insurance Corp. of Cali- 
fornia (Occidental Life), Occidental Center, 
Hill and Olive at 12th Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90015. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $60.15. 

A. John A. McCart, 815 16th St. NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 

B, Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,517.99. 


A. Jack F. McCarthy, 2330 Johnson Drive, 
Shawnee Mission, Kans. 66205. 
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B. United Telecommunications, Inc., 2330 
Johnson Drive, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 
66205. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $25. 


A. Robert L, McCaughey. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East SW, Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $529. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Alfred P. Slaner, 640 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 


1100 Connecticut 
Washington, D.C, 


A. McClure & Trotter, 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, 
20036. 

B. Coca-Cola Co., 
lanta, Ga., 30301. 


P.O. Drawer 1734, At- 


A. McClure & Trotter, 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, 
20036. 

B. Gulf & Western Industries, Inc., 1 Gulf & 
Western Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10023. 


1100 Connecticut 
Washington, D.C. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C., 
20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $8,464.37. E. (9) $87.36. 


150 East 42d Street 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Inc, North Perry and Jefferson Streets, 
Montgomery, Ala. 35102. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil 
City, Pa., 16307. 

D.. (6) $259. E. (9) $30.30. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. Í; 

B. United Artists Corp., 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $1,721.88. 


A. Harry G. McComas, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $897.48. E. (9) $45.50. 


A. Robert A. McConnell, Jr., 2721 North 
Central, Suite 802, Pheonix, Ariz. 85004. 

B. AMERCO, International, 2727 North 
Central Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 85004. 

D. (6) $1,496. E. (9) $3,340.03. 


A. E. L. McCulloch, 819 Railway Labor 
Building, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44114, 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) 81.50. 

A. D. McCurrach, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 609, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
Association, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 


A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Hotel and Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $478.73. E. (9) $176.59. 


A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW., Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. First National Bank of Chicago, 1 First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60670. 

D. (6) $22,500. 

A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW., Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Iowa Beef Processors, Inc., Dakota City, 
Nebr. 68731. 

E. (9) $52. 


A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW. Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $30,000. E. (9) 90.23. 


A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW., Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Trustees under will of Warren Wright, 
deceased, c/o The First National Bank of 
Chicago, 1 First National Plaza, Chicago, Il. 
60670. 

E. (9) $50. 

A, Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 59701. 

B. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 59701. 

E. (9) $100.75. 

A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,800. E. (9) $845.89. 


A. Robert E. McGarrah, Jr., Suite 708, 
2000 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group., 2000 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. J. Raymond McGlaughlin, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 48203. 

D. (6) $8,637.60. 


A. Robert M. McGlotten, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,085. E. (9) $415.35. 


A. Marshall C. McGrath. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $803.33. E. (9) $130.58. 


A. Jack E. McGregor, 825 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. New England Petroleum Corp., 825 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,920. E. (9) $493.60. 

A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,546.50. E. (9) $304.45. 


A. Peter E. McGuire, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Retired & Vet- 
eran Railway Employees, Inc., P.O. Box 6060, 
Kansas City, Kans. 66106; Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees & Bartenders International Union, 
1666 K Street NW., Washington, D.C.; In- 
ternational Conference of Police Associations, 
1239 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $800. 


A. Clarence M. McIntosh Jr., 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Asscciation, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $853.26. 
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A. W. F. McKenna, McKenna & Fitting, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. First Federal Savings, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
First Federal Savings, Tampa, Fla.; City Fed- 
eral Savings, Elizabeth, N.J.; First Federal 
Savings, Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $2,181.21. 


A. William F. McKenna, 1101 15th Street 
NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Sayings & Loan League, 1101 
15th Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

A, C. A. Mack McKinney, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE. Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

B. National Headquarters, Marine Corps 
League, 933 North Kenmore Street, Suite 321, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

E. (9) $13. 

A. C. A. Mack McKinney, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE. Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 
20002, 

B. Noncommissioned Officers Association of 
the U.S.A. (NCOA), P.O. Box 2268, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 78298. 

D. (6) $5,395.88. E. (9) $4,027.15. 

A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 
1615 H Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $175. 


A. William F. McManus, 777 14th 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $310. E. (9) $185. 

A. C. W. McMillan, Suite 1015, National 
Press Building, 14th and F Streets, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20045. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 1001 Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


Street 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. McNutt, Dudley, Easterwood & Losch, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Dredging Co., et al. 

D. (6) $11,250. E. (9) $2,217.94. 

A. Harry McPherson, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Montgomery Ward, Inc., P.O. Box 18339, 
Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) #25. 

A. Harry McPherson, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Small Producers Group for Energy In- 
dependence, Suite 970, 4th Financial Center, 
Wichita, Kans. 67202. 

D. (6) $9,375. E. (9) $100. 

A. George G. Mead, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $749.13. 


A. William H. Megonnell, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,079. E. (9) $4.16. 


A. Robert L. Melbern, Route 3, Gatesville, 
Tex. 76528. 
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B. National Association of Farmer Elected 
Committeemen, c/o Robert L. Melbern, Route 
3, Gatesville, Tex. 76528. 

E. (9) $90.68. 


A. R. Otto Meletzke, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006, 


A. Jeffrey M. Menick, 
Avenue NW., Suite 415, 
20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 415, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 


1025 Connecticut 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Ellis E, Meredith, 1611 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $129.52. 


North Kent 


A. Louis L. Meier, Jr., 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 
United Engineering Center, 345 East 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $220. 

A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,546.50. 

A. Edward L. Merrigan, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Recycling In- 
dustries, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $9,375. E. (9) $561.02. 

A. John A, Merrigan, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Engelhard Industries, 

Avenue, Murry Hill, N.J. 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $40, 

A. John A. Merrigan, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Small Producers Group for Energy In- 
dependence, Suite 970, Fourth Financial Cen- 
ter, Wichita, Kans. 67202. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $50. 


430 Mountain 


A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Carpet & Rug Institute, Dalton, Ga. 
30720. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $150. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. George F. Meyer, Jr. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $492. 


1625 I 


A. James G. Michaux, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Federated Department Stores, Inc., 222 
West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Bryan P. Michener, 245 Second Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


DC. 
D. (6) $324. 


A. Donald Michieli, Suite 1015, National 
Press Building, 14th and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
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tion, 1001 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80202. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. 74103. 
D. (6) $4,232.54. E. (9) $2,499.99. 


A. A. Stanley Miller, 910 16th Street NW., 
Room 302, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Federation of American Controlled Ship- 
ping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 


D. (6) $100. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $262.50. E. (9) $28.15. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texasgulf, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $314.21. 

A Edwin Reid Miller, Union Pacific Build- 
ing, 1416 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebr. 68179. 

B. Nebraska Railroad Association, Union 
Pacific Building, 1416 Dodge Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 68179. 

D. (6) $7,049.88. E. (9) $29.06. 


A. Joe D. Miller, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 60610. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 60610. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Lester F. Miller, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $269. E. (9) $15. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 620 Southwest Fifth 
Avenue Building, Suite 912, Portland, Oreg. 
97204. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 620 South- 
west Fifth Avenue Building, Suite 912, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97204. 

A. Jack Mills, 1776 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $105. 

A. William E. Minshall, Suite 905, 1730 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Trustees of the Property of Erie Lacka- 
wanna Railway Co., Midland Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $270. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 733 15th Street NW., 
Suite 410, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $4,000, 


A. Thomas F. Mitchell, Georgia-Pacific 
Corp., 1735 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

B. Georgia-Pacific Corp., 900 Southwest 
Fifth Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

E. (9) $258. 

A. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 201, 14650 Lee Road, Chantilly, 
Va. 22021. 

D. (6) $1,611.09. E. (9) $1,611.09. 

A. Phillip W. Moery, 1110 Marion Drive, 
Wynne, Ark. 72396. 

B. Riviana Foods, Inc., 2777 Allen Parkway, 
Houston, Tex. 77019. 

D. (6) $924. E. (9) $75.80. 


A. Graham T. T. Molitor, 1629 K Street 
NW., Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 
D. (6) $182. E. (9) $246.13. 


A, Lawrence A. Monaco, 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. John S. Monagan, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Connecticut Bankers Association, 100 
Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

D. (6) $1,197. E. (9) $46.45. 

A. Michael Monroney, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRW Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117, 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. G. Merrill Moody, 40 Ivy Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $71.69. E. (9) $76.97. 

A. O. William Moody, Jr., 815 16th Street 
NW., Room 510, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $811.45. 

A. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 535 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

E. (9) $1,068. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Human Association, P.O. Box 
1266, Denver, Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
1776 K Street NW., Suite 900, Washington 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Gene P. Morrell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1206, Washington, D.C 
20036. 

B. Lone Star Gas Co., 301 South Harwood, 
Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $987. 


A. Jack Moskowitz, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Common Cause, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,228.70. E. (9) $128.70. 

A. Lynn E. Mote, 1133 15th Street NW. 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 68102. 


2030 M Street NW. 


2030 M Street NW., 


A. John J. Motley. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L’Enfant Plaza East SW., Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $386. 

A. Karen Mulhauser, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Abortion Rights Action League, 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $2,870.40. E. (9) $3,562.24. 


705 G Street SE, 


A. William G. Mullen, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045, 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
20045. 

E. (9) $179.72. 

A. Robert M. Mulligan, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Daniel J. Mundy, 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Building & Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, 815 16th Street NW., Suite 603, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,249.88. E. (9) $2,226. 


A. Jerome E. Murphy, 133 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street S.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20003. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. John J. Murphy, Shoreham Building, 
Suite 416, 806 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C, 20005. 
B. National Customs Service Association. 


A. Richard E. Murphy, 900 17th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Service Employees International Union, 
AFL-CIO, 900 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 


A. Richard W. Murphy, 1200 18th Street 

NW., Suite 1109, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 07065. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co., 516 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $203. 


A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 1460 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $80. 


A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


B. Freeport Minerals Co., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


D. (6) $155. E. (9) $157. 


A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Industrial Parks, 
1800 North Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $93. 

A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Coal Lessors, Inc., 
1425 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $55. 

A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United Service Organization, 237 East 
52d Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $45. 

A, Rosemary G. Murray, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $328.10. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $185. 
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A. Thomas H. Mutchler. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $53. 

A. Fred A. Myers, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., 4 Executive Park 
East NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 

B. Forest Farmers Association, 4 Executive 
Park East NE., Atlanta, Ga, 30329. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $293.08. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $729.19. E. (9) $16.86. 

A. John J. Nangle, 1625 I Street NW., Suite 
1001, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
60018. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $500. 

A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 07102. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 07102. 

D. (6) $90. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


A. National Air Carrier Association, 1730 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $962.50. E. (9) $962.50. 

A. National Alliance of Senior Citizens, 
PO. Box 40031, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

D. (6) $169. E. (9) $1,049.88 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $23,895.70. E. (9) 23,930.52. 

A. National Association for Humane Leg- 
islation, Inc., 675 Pinellas Point Drive South, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33705. 

D. (6) $235. E. (9) $117.38. 


A. National Association of Electric Co., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $46,765.33. E. (9) $11,375.02. 

A. National Association of Farm & Ranch 
Trailer Manufacturers, Inc., 109 West Hous- 
ton, Sherman, Tex. 75090. G 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,726.54. 

A. National Association of Farmer Elected 
Committeemen, c/o Robert L. Melbern, Route 
3, Gatesville, Tex. 76528. 

D. (6) $2,245.69. E. (9) $2,245.69. 


A. National Association of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1156 15th Street NW., Suite 315, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $117.50. 

A. National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, 8401 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 911, Washington, D.C. 20015. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $1,230. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
10038. 

E. (9) $14,943.94. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 
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D. (6) $897,338.44. E. (9) $47,257.75. 

A. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 1725 K Street NW., Suite 
1202, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. National Assoclation of Mutual Insur- 
ance Cos., 2511 East 46th Street, Suite H, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46205. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $5,299.31. E. (9) $5,299.31. 

A. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,861.58. E. (9) $3,861. 58. 

A. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, Inc., 1101 17th Street NW. 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $503.18. 

A. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $14,946.42. 


A. National Broiler Council, 1155 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 

A. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 
501, Los Angeles, Cal. 90017. 

D. (6) $571.50. E. (9) $2,142.07. 

A. National Committee for Effective No- 
Fault, 2535 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $1,426.86. 

A. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $22,260.35. E. (9) $8,806.78. 

A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, 927 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $2,085. E. (9) $7,090.92. 

A. National Consumer Alliance, 1922 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43201. 

D. (6) $531. E. (9) $531. 

A. National Consumer Finance Association, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $602.90. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $16,445.39. E. (9) $16,445.39. 


A, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $54,141. E. (9) $53,189. 

A. National Council for a Responsible Fire- 
arms Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $808.50. E. (9) $65. 


A. National Council to Control Handguns, 
1910 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,407.12. E. (9) $6,966.41. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Cenco Instruments Corp., 2600 S. Kos- 
ther Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,475. E. (9) $175.18. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D.O. 
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D. (6) $277.78. E. (9) $29.08. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 
77002. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $368.20. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Encyclopedia Britannica Educational 
Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $215.72. 


A. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D., (6) $53,937. E. (9) $3,540.34. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $358,068.16. E. (9) $19,558.03. 

A. National Grain & Feed Association, 725 
15th Street NW., No. 500, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $106,476.70. E. (9) $15,232.50. 

A. National Guard Association of the 
United States, 1 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $15,275. E. (9) $982.06. 


A. National Home Furnishings Association, 
405 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 60654. 

E. (9) $1,690.50. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,742.38. E. (9) $7,742.38. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $4,947.73. E. (9) $4,947.73. 


A. National Motorsports Committee of 
ACCUS, Suite 302, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1,094.27. 

A, National Oil Jobbers Council, 1750 New 
York Avenue, NW., Suite 230, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $101,540. E. (9) $12,555.15. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Suite 1120, Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 

D. (6) $13,065. E. (9) $564. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 
E. (9) $102.50. 


A. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $17,668.57. E. (9) $25,000.28. 

A. National Right to Work Committee, 
8316 Arlington Blvd., Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. : 

D. (6) $3,813. E. (9) $3,813. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

E. (9) $3,607.51. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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D. (6) $2,698. E. (9) $3,488. 


A. National Savings & Loan League, 1101 
15th Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $222,370.18. E. (9) $2,681. 

A, National Security Traders Association, 
Inc., 55 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A, National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $19,213.47, 

A. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $2,569.08. 

A, National Solid Wastes Management As- 
sociation, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

E. (9) $1,390. 

A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $535. E. (9) $535. 

A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois 60201. 

D. (6) $1,317.82. E. (9) $1,883.12. 

A. Natural Gas Supply Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $94,100. E. (9) $7,994.86. 

A. Alexander W. Neale, Jr., 1015 18th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Conference of State Bank Supervisors. 

D. (6) $1,645. 

A. Alan M. Nedry, 1801 K Street NW., No. 
1401, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., P.O. 
Box 800, Rosemead, California 91770. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $186. 

A. Allen Neece, Jr., 512 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Co., 512 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Frances E. Neely, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,729. 


A. Stanley Nehmer, Suite 800, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, 1611 North Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $500. 

A. George Nelson, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6. $4,000. E. (9) $152.92. 


A. Robert W. Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. 
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D. (6) $160. 


A. Ivan A. Nestingen, Suite 700, 1010 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1200 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $800, E. (9) $88.30. 


A. E. John Neumann, 1515 Wilson Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Gas Association, 1515 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $1,380. E. (9) $500. 


A. Robert B. Neville, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 505, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., One IBM 
Plaza, Suite 2600, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1900. E. (9) $1031.20, 

A. Louis H. Nevins, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $2,312.50. E. (9) $516.62. 

A. E. J. Newbould, 1130 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Clay Pipe Institute, P.O. Box 
310, Crystal Lake, Ill. 60014, 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $33.29. 


A. H. W. Newman, 1001 Third Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. U.S. Coast Guard Chief Petty Officers As- 
sociation, 1001 Third Street SW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $9,500. E. (9) $3,226. 


A. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $35,250. E. (9) $24,089. 


A. Charles E. Nichols, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washiùgton, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $171.76. 

A. F. Clayton Nicholson, Box 15, Route 1, 
Henryville, Pa. 18332. 

B. Northern Helex Co., 2223 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 68102. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $561. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL— 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,056.32. E. (9) $1,942.43. 


A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Nancy A. Nord, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5. 


A. Carl A. Nordberg, Jr., Suite 500, 1701 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Chrysler Corp., P.O. Box 1919, Detroit, 
Mich. 48231, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $6.25. 

A. M. Kathryn Nordstrom, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 
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A. Robert D. Nordstrom, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 


A. Robert B. Norris, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Consumer Finance Association, 
1000 16th Street NW., Suite 601, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $270. 

A. Robert H. North, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $143.68. 

A. Seward P. Nyman, 20 Chevy Chase Cir- 
cle NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

D. (6) $650, 

A. Coleman C. O'Brien, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. League of Savings Associations, 111 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $35.75. 

A. John F. O’Brien, 410 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $201.41. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Alleghany Corp., New York, N.Y. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Clinical Laboratory Associa- 
tion, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
600, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $126.25. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Public Transit Association, 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $201.50. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Glass-Steagall Act Study Group, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,777.72. E. (9) $310.26. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Hospital Financing Study Group, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Suite 2900, IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55402. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 

A, O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Minneapolis City Council, 307 City Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55415. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $635. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Association of Church and In- 
stitutional Financing Organizations, 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 600, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 
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D. (6) $100. E. (9) $48.01. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Association of Women’s and 
Children's Apparel Salesmen (NAWCAS), 


515 Peachtree, Palisades Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


D. (6) $1,000. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 150 West 20th Avenue, San Mateo, 
Calif. 94403. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Hockey League, Two Pennsyl- 
vania Plaza, Suite 2480, New York, N.Y. 
10001. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Room 110, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 55435. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. L. L. O'Connor, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

B. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. T. J. Oden, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Independent Gasoline Marketers Coun- 
cil, Suite 900, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $600. 


1001 Connecticut 
D.C. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 
Avenue NW. No. 716, Washington, 
20036. $ 

B. Philippine Sugar Institute. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Bradford C. Oelman, Suite 419, 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Armco Steel Corp., Suite 419, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $351. 

A. Jane O'Grady, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 


D. (6) $4,919.98. E. (9) $936.12. 


A. Bartley O'Hara, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $5,400. 

A. Richard C. O'Hare, 1120 Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 
E. (9) $168.73. 


A. Oil Investment Institute, Suite 3, 125 
C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 725 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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A. Edward W. Oliver, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A. Charles E. Olson, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,579.30. E. (9) $524.52. 

A. Roy E. Olson, 260 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $18.20. 

A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $146.50. 

A. Organization o Piastics Processors, 
1709 New York Avenue NW., Suite 312, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $4,877.38. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(OPEDA). 1341 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $741.16. E. (9) $2,969.12. 

A. Edward R. Osann, 2147 O Street NW., 
No. 201, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Save the Dunes Council, Inc., P.O. Box 
303, Chesterton, Indiana 46304. 

D. (6) $2,059.20. E. (9) $1,094.20. 

A. John L. Oshinski, 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 706, Washington, D.C. 20006. : 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 5 Gate 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $5,484.17. E. (9) $709.27. 


A. David A. Oxford, 1016 North Carolina 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tions, 14650 Lee Road, Chantilly, Va. 22021. 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $45. 

A. Juris Padegs, 127 East 59th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 127 East 59th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


A, Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Terrace, 
Gladwyne, Pa. 19035. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N.J. 08101. 

A. Norman Paige, 1300 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing NW., Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States, Inc., 1300 Pennsylvania Building NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20004. 


Campbell Place, 


A. Edward J. Panarello, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,058.53. E. (9) $1,191.17. 

A. Frederick Panzer, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 K Street 
NW., Suite 1200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $490. E. (9) $125. 


A. G. Oliver Papps, 212 West State Street, 
Trenton, N.J. 08608. 
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B. Americun Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
E. (9) $16.21. 


A, Robert D, Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $350.60. 

A. Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 1677, Englewood, 
Colo, 80110. 

E. (9) $4,169.62. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Alyeska Pipeline Service Corp., P.O. Box 
576, Bellevue, Wash. 98004. 

D. (6) $4,353.75. E. (9) $543.30. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Imported Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, 1129 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $75. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $90. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Associated Execu- 
tives, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $90. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Armco Steel Corp., General Offices, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio 45042. 

D. (6) $180. E.(9) $21. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Oil Pipelines, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,715. 
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A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of Amer- 
ica, 20 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

D. (6) $270. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Boating Industry Association, 401 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60601; Na- 
tional Association of Engine & Boat Manu- 
facturers, P.O. Box 5555, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,039.50. E. (9) $268. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Central American Sugar Council, 1200 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chippewa-Cree Tribe, Rocky Boy Route, 
Box Elder, Mont. 59521. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Classic Chemicals, Ltd., 1101 Avenue G 
East, Arlington, Tex. 76011. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 200386. 
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B. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1018, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc., 140 
Broadway, New York, N.Y., 10005. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $204. 

A. Patton, Boggs, & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 10036. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $260. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Landmark Services, Inc., 900 Ohio Drive 
SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $320. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $153.75. 


A, Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Marcor, Inc., 619 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 60607. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Medical Care, Inc., 560 Sylvan 
Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Nestle Co., 100 Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10605. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. New Process Co., 220 Hickory Street, 
Warren, Pa. 16365. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Outboard Marine Corp., 1401 Cushman 
Drive, P.O. Box 82409, Lincoln, Neb, 68501. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Ralston Purina Co., 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 
D. (6) $78.75. 


Checkerboard 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reader’s Digest Assoication, Inc., Pleas- 
antville, N.Y., 10570. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 12th 
and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Simon Kenton Estates, Inc., 115 West 
Court Street, Urbana, Ohio 43078. 

A, Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. State of Louisiana, Department of Con- 
servation, P.O. Box 44275, Baton Rouge, La. 
70804. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $2,191.75. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Tax Corporation of America, 2441 Hono- 
tulu Avenue, Montrose, Calif. 91020. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Uncle Ben's Inc., 13000 Westheimer 
Boulevard, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. Andrew R. Paul, Suite 1100, 1747 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Motorola, Inc., 1747 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $115. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 345 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Warner Bros. Inc., 4000 Warner Boule- 
vard, Burbank, Calif. 91505. 

D. (6) $2,816. E. (9) $147.27, 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 345 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Warner Communications Inc., 75 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10019, 

D. (6) $194.70. E. (9) $23.51. 

A. Diana R. Payne, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisia- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $360. 

A. Peabody, Rivlin & Lambert, 
Street NW., Suite 707, 
20036. 

B. Los Angeles Trial Lawyers Association, 
1730 West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90015. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $55. 

A, John J. Pecoraro, 1750 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Brotherhood of Painters 
& Allied Trades, 1750 New York Avenue NW., 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,932. 


1730 M 
Washington, D.C. 


A, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 2 North 
Ninth Street, Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

E. (9) $618.82. 

A. Pennzoil Co., 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 


E. (9) $13,308. 


A. Dominic V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street 
NW., Suite 1204, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Suite 1204, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $25. 


A. J. Carter Perkins, Suite 200, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., One Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,299.50. E. (9) $440.13. 

A. Richard W. Peterson, 1625 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., No. 203, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 56378. 

E. (9) $394.38. 

A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

E. (9) $82.50. 

A. John P. Philbin, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. - 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $183.17. 
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A. Sam Pickard, 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Monsanto Co., 800 North Lindbergh 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo, 63166. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $43.42. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Glass-Steagall Act Study Committee, 
1000 Ring Building, Washington, D.C, 20036, 

D. (6) $4,277.78. E. (9) $263.43. 

A, Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 


A. Grant C. Pinney, 730 North Balsam 
Street, Ridgecrest, Calif. 93555. 

B. Sierra Sands Unified School District, 
730 North Balsam Street, Ridgecrest, Calif. 
93555. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., P.O. Box 
10425, Lubbock, Tex. 79408. 
D. (6) $91,214.57. E. (9) $1,350. 


A. Amos A. Plante, Suite 1014, 1025 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Exxon Company, U.S.A. (A division of 
Exxon Corp.), P.O. Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. K. B. Pomeroy, 10404 Conover Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20902. 

B. National Association of State Foresters. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $726.10. 

A. John Post, 888 17th Street NW. No. 
601, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Business Roundtable, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5. 

A. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $240. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, Shaw, Pittman, Potts 
& Trowbridge, 910 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $16.75. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, Shaw, Pittman, Potts, 
& Trowbridge, 910 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Counsel Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 127 East 59th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $252. E. (9) $5. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 7315 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20014, 

B. International Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, 7315 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

A. Robert D. Powell, Suite 400, 734 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Business Aircraft Association, 
Inc., 425 13th Street NW., Suite 401, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20004. 


Wisconsin 


A. Carlton H, Power, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $30.86. 

A. Power & Communications Contractors 
Association, Early, Iowa 50535. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,200. 

A. John J. Power, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
‘ciners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, DC. 20001. 

D. (6) $2,483. E. (9) $35. 
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A. William C. Prather, U.S. League of Sav- 
ings Associations, 111 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIL 60601. 

B. U.S. League of Savings Associations, 

D. (6) $650, E. (9) $20.06. 


A. Preservation Action, 1225 19th Street 
NW., No. 602, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,507. E. (9) $863.15. 

A. Dan Prescott, 1800 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mid-Continent OHN & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla, 74103. 

D. (6) $210.18. E. (9) $102.40. 


A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis, Holman & 
Pletcher, Suite 201, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Intalco Aluminum Corp., P.O. Box 937, 
Ferndale, Wash. 98218, 

D. (6) $2,331.14. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis, Holman & 
Fletcher, Suite 201, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Seafarers International Union of North 
America, 675 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11232. 

D. (6) $4,330. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Registered Bank, Hold- 
ing Co., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $437.50. 

A. Arnold J. Prima, Jr., 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,563.34. 

A. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. Propriety Association, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,931.08. E. (9) $1,931.08. 

A. Public Citizen Tax Reform Research 
Group, 133 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $2,434.25, E. (9) $2,434.25. 

A. Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $27,520.92. E. (9) $11,324.65. 

A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 

A. Howard Pyle, 1000 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co, (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $1,638.44. E. (9) $30.18. 

A. Joseph E. Quin, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A, James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $2,329.60. 

A. Alex Radin, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia. Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 
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D. (6) $485.60. 


A. Raymond Raedy, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $135.. E. (9) $170. 

A. Richard J. Ragan, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $393.75. E. (9) $88.78. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20001, 

D. (6) $10,692. E. (9) $10,692. 

A. Railway Progress Institute, 801 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 


A. Rial M. Rainwater, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $269. E. (9) $25. 

A, Clarence B. Randall, Jr., 1156 15th Street 
NW., Suite 731, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Donald A. Randall, Suite 1201, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW; Washnigton, D.C. 
20036 

B. Automotive Service Councils, Inc., Suite 
112, 188 Industrial Drive, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $694.50. 

A. Jerry F. Rapp, 1155 15th Street NW. 
Suite 606, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. D. Michael Rappoport, P.O. Box 1980, 
Phoenix, Ariz, 85001. 

B. Salt River Project, P.O. Box 1980, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz, 85001. 

D. (6) $736.24. E. (9) $398.28. 

A. G. J. Rauschenbach. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp. 950 
L'Enfant Plaza South SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,010. 

A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 75225. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 75255. 

D. (6) $791.23. E. (9) $641.23. 

A. Timothy J. Redmon, American Opto- 
metric Association, 1730 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, 820 
First National Bank Building, Peoria, IIL 
61602. 


A. Campbell L. Reed, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Dwight C. Reed, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association. 

D. (6) $333.11. E, (9) $17. 


A. David J. Reedy, 3306 Sheffield Circle, 
Sarasota, Fla. 33580. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, IL 
60501, 

D. (6) $2,300. 
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A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 1730 M Street NW., 
Suite 805, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 200 Park Avenue, New York N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $600. 

A. J. Mitchell Reese, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Guif Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $300. 


A. Robert S. Reese, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $939.33. 

John T. Reggitts, Jr, R.D. No, 2 Boonton 
Avenue, Boonton, N.J. 07005. 

A. Reid & Priest, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 10003, 

E. (9) $129.24. 


1616 P Street NW. 


A. W. W. Renfroe, 69 Fountain Place, Capi- 
tal Plaza, Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 

B. Kentucky Railroad Association, 60 
Fountain Plaza, Capital Plaza, Frankfort, Ky. 
40601. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,425. 


1625 I 


A. William L. Reynolds; 1101 15th Street 
NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Savings & Loan League, 1101 
15th Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 


20005. 
D. (6) $2,320. E. (9) $361. 


A. Austin T. Rhoads, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $396.45. 


A. Rice Genocide Research, P.O. Box 7307, 
Washington, D.C. 20044. 

E. (9). $14. 

A. Theron J. Rice, 1130 17th Street NW., 
No, 400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Continental Oil Co., High Ridge Park, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. 

A. Maxwell E. Rich, 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 70427. 

B. Louisiana Railroads, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 


A. Warren S. Richardson, 1957 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,060. 


A. S. F. Riepma, 1725 K Street NW., Suite 
1202, Washington,. D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 1725 K Street NW., Suite 1202, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. John D. Ritchie, 1119 A Street, Tacoma, 
Wash, 98401. 

B. American Plywood Association, 1119 A 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 
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A. Stark Ritchie, 1801 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $128.38. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. William S. Roberts, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $233.28. 

A. Ronald E. Robinson, 2800 Smith Tower, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,914.40. E. (9) $100. 

A. Juan Rocha, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
8339, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $7.50. E. (9) $150. 

A. Thomas G. Roderick, 1101 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Service Co. 
Inc., Four Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 


1660 L Street NW., 


A. Byron G. Rogers, 666 Gaylord Street, 
Denver, Colo, 80206 and 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Denver Board of Water Commissioners, 
144 West Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730-15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $937.50. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, Suite 793, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles Calif. 
90017. 

D. (6) $750. 


1801 K 


A. Walter E. Rogers, 1660 L Street NW. 
Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Interstate Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 601, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Rogers & Wells, 1666 K Street NW., Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Deltona Corp., 3250 SW. Third Avenue, 
Miami, Fla. 33129. 


A. June A. Rogul, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 
908, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 908, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,667.95. 
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A. John F. Rolph TI, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Kenneth S. Rolston, Jr., 
chusetts Avenue NW. 
20036. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 1319 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


1619 Massa- 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Nicholas Roomy, Jr., 301 Virginia Street 
East, Charleston, W. Va. 25301. 

B. Appalachian Power Co., 301 Virginia 
Street, East, Charleston, W. Va. 25301. 

D. (6) $88.46. E. (9) $83.03. 


A. Gail Rosenberg, 705 G Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Abortion Rights Action 
League, 250 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

D. (6) $2,070. 


A. Larry M. Rosenstein, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A. William F. Ross, 716 Palmetto State Life 
Buiiding, Columbia, S.C. 29201. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006 

D. (6) $318. E. (9) $293.11. 


A. William C. Rountree, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 


Midland Building, 


A. Rouss & O'Rourke, Lawyers Building, 
231 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 80903. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de 
Azucar, S.A. de C.V., Balderas 36, Mexico, D. 
F. Mexico. 

D. (6) $6,666. E. (9) $2,474.71. 


A. John W. Rowland, Jr., 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A. John Forney Rudy, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 622, Washington, D.C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 44316, 


A. Joseph Ruskiewicz, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, 820 
First National Bank Building, Peoria, Ill. 
61602. 

D. (6) $25.60. E. (9) $48.10. 

A. Perry A. Russ, 901 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Society of American Florists & Ornamen- 
tal Horticulturists, 901 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

A. Albert R. Russell, P.O. Box 12285, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 58112. 

D. (6) $5,859.38. E. (9) $334.85. 


A. Wally Rustad, 2^00 Florida Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 
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A. J. T. Rutherford & Association, Inc. 
1660 L Street NW., No. 514, Washington, D.C. 

B. American College of Radiology, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,409.14, 


A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street NW., 514, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, 1730 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,394.22. 


A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street NW., No. 514, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Association, 1616 P 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. $507.80. 

A. Millard H. Ruud, Suite 370, One Du- 
pont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
Suite 370, One Dupont Circle NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


A. Ella Marice Ryan, 1156 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc,, 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $142.10. 

A. Wiliam Ryan, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $403.14, 


A. C. Hill Rylander, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Association 
Agents, 85 John Street, New 
10038. 

E. (9) $7,281.26. 


of Insurance 
York, N.Y. 


A, Fred J. Sacco, New Jersey Petroleum 
Council, Division of API, 212 West State 
Street, Trenton, N.J. 08608. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

D. (6) $340. E. (9) $204.79. 

A. Carl K. Sadler, 1325 Massachusetts Ave- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $8,036. E. (9) $9,764.82. 


A. Frank P. Sanders, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burmah Oil & Gas Co., P.O, Box 94193, 
Houston, Tex. 77018. 


A. Frank P. Sanders, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Co., Inc., 9665 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212. 


A. Charles E. Sandler, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Peter G. Sandlund, Room 400, 919 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council of European & Japanese Na- 
tional Shipowners’ Associations, 30-32 St. 
Mary Axe, London EC3A 8ET, England. 

D. (6) $11,250. E. (9) $8,319.09. 

A. Thomas H. Saunders, 1825 K Street NW. 
Suite 501, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 48640, 

A. Ruth M. Saxe, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,500.01. E. (9) $50.20. 
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A. Henry Schacht. 

B. California Canners & Growers, 3100 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 94106, 

D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $880.37. 

A. Kenneth D. Schanzer, 1771 N Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. E (9) $295.60. 


A. Stephen I. Schlossberg, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aeropace & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW), 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $8,825.94. E. (9) $550.42. 


A. Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., Suite 700, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Coalition for Fair Copyright Protection, 
1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $10. 

A. Robert L. Schmidt, 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of Amer- 
ica, 20 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

D. (6) $2,850. 


A. Mahlon Schneider, Hazeltine Gates, 
Chaska, Minn. 55318. 

B. Green Giant Co., 
Chaska, Minn. 55318. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $12. 


Hazeltine Gates, 


A. Hilliard Schulberg, 5010 Wisconson Ave- 
nue NW., Suite B-3, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. National Liquor Stores Association, Inc., 
5010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite B-3, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20016. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $79.05. 

A. Hilllard Schulberg, Suite B-3, 5010 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Washington D.C. Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., Suite B-3, 5010 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

D. (6) $555. E. (9) $70. 

A. Robert L. Schulz, Iowa Petroleum Coun- 
cil, Division of API, 1012 Fleming Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

D. (6) $282. E. (9) $302.85. 

A. Donald H. Schwab, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,014.05 E. (9) $19. 

A. Sydnee M. Schwartz, 900 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B, United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1007.23. E. (9) $42.60. 

A. Harold B. Scoggins, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $32.25. 

A. John W. Scott, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thompson, 
1200 18th Street NW., Suite 502, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Colonial Penn Group, Inc. and Affiliated 
Corporations, 5 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19103. 
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A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thompson, 
1200 18th Street NW., Suite 502, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Occidental Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90054. 

A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thompson, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 37402. 

A, Seafarers International Union of North 
America, 675 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11232. 

E. (9) $4,330. 

A. Earl W. Sears, P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, 
‘Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $2.57. 

A. Carol A. Seeger. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E: (9) $50. 


A. Ronald C. Seeley, 1357 Nicolet Place, 
Detroit, Mich. 48207. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, et al., 1461 West 
16th Place, Yuma, Ariz. 85364, 


A. Peter J. Semper, 13915 Panay Way, Ma- 
rina del Rey, Calif. 90291. 

B. Council for Responsible Nutrition, 13915 
Panay Way, Marina del Rey, Calif. 90291. 

D. (6) $4,196.10. E. (9) $1,796.10. 


A. Stanton P. Sender, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 802, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 60684. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $60. 

A. Patricia Samantha Senger, 133 C Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Public Citizen's Tax Reform Research 
Group, 133 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $600, 


A. Theodore A. Serrill, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
20045. 

E. (9) $153.12. 

A. J. Richard Sewell, 1701 K Street NW., 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Florida Power & Light Co., P.O. Box 
013100, Miami, Fla. 33101. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $436. 

A. Leo Seybold, 1709 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1709 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,192.75. E. (9) $499.91. 

A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $460. E. (9) $205. 

A. James M. Shamberger, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 


1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 


E. (9) $25. 


A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20007. 

B. Albright Title & Trust Co., et al. 

D. (6) $1,885. 
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A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 3ist Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Independent Grocers’ Alliance, et al. 

D. (6) $1,990.66. E. (9) $317.33. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 3ist Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 5725 
East River Road, Chicago, I1. 60631; Topco 
Associates, Inc., 7711 Gross Point Road, Sko- 
kie, Ill. 60076. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Mauritius Sugar Syndicate, Mauritius 
Chamber of Agriculture, Plantation House, 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 

D. (6) $17,500. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & 
Finley, 1054 3ist Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. Rubber Manufacturers Association, 1901 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $250. 

A, Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association for the Improvement of 
Mississippi River, c/o T. P. Walsh, 10 Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 63102. 

D., (6) $6,871.25. E. (9) $11.25. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, Barr 
Building, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

B. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 245 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. John J, Sheehan, 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 706, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $7,173.92. E. (9) $2,545.16. 


A. Betty Jean Shelton, 1629 K Street NW., 
Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 

D. (6) $34.25. E. (9) $122.85. 


A. Norman R. Sherlock, 1709 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1709 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $2,376.87. E. (9) $1,240.47. 

A. W. Lee Shield, 1730 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 

A. Edward L. Shields, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Til. 60606. 

E. (9) $1,365. 


A. Harvey A. Shipman, 1725 K Street NW., 
Suite 1103, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Penn Central Transportation Co., 6 
Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $1,380. 
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A. James EK. Shiver, 1629 K Street NW. 
Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 

B. Diamond Shamrock Chemical 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $125. 


Co., 


A. W. Ray Shockley, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 

.C. 28281. 

D. (6) $2,550. E. (9) $89.17. 


A. A. Z. Shows, Suite 502, 2600 Virginia 
Avenue NW., Watergate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $3026.54. E. (9) $3604.75. 

A. L. J. Sichel, 1730 M Street NW., No. 808, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, II. 
60064. 

A. Mark S. Sigurski, Suite 1100, 1747 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, DC. 
20006. 

B. Motorola, Inc., 1747 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $165. 

A. Silver Users Association, Inc., 1717 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,448.50. E. (9) $2,458.24. 

A. James E. Simmons, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 220, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 

A. Gilbert Simonetti, Jr., 1620 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of CPA's, 1211 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

A. Talmadge E.. Simpkins, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $14.31. 
A. Jean Head Sisco, 1616 H Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $75 


1616 H 


A. David A. Skedgell, 
Avenue NW., Suite 1111, 
20006. 

B. American Natural Gas Service Co., 1 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

E. (9) $1,750. 


1730 Pennsylvania 
Washintgon, D.C. 


A. James A. Skinner, Jr., 1136 Second Ave- 
nue North, Nashville, Tenn. 37208, 
B. Brick Institute of America, 
Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22101. 
D. (6) $531.40. 


1750 Old 


A. Barney J. Skladany, Jr., 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.W. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

A, Carstens Slack, 1825 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Okia. 74004. 


Bartlesville, 


A. William L. Slayton, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. G. Bernard Slebos, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1825 K Street NW., 
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B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chicago, 
Tl. 60666. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $50. 

A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Horse Council, Ine., 1776 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $1,608.95. 

A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $20.40. 


A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chicago Board of Trade, La Salle at 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) 98.68. 


A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pennzoil Co., 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 77002, 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $176.15. 


A. Donald E. Smiley, 1025 Connecticut Avy- 
enue NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $563.52. 

A. Arthur J. Smith, 1025 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Gordon L. Smith, 818 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. J. Kenneth Smith, Suite 820, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sun Oil Ço., 240 Radnor-Chester Road, 
St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,125. 

A. James R. Smith, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 1101, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 


A. Robert B. Smith, Jr., 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $280. E. (9) $35. 

A. Robert Wm. Smith, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $100. 

A. William H. Smith, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,465. E: (9) $1,153. 

A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1100 17th Street 
NW., Suite 306, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 306, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $640.75. E. (9) $231.90. 

A. John M. Snow, 8401 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Suite 911, Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. National Association of Purniture Man- 
ufacturers, 8401 Connecticut Avenue, Suite 
911, Washington, D.C. 20015. 
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D. (6) $500. E. (9) $30. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,076. 

A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW. 
Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 
20001, 

E. (9) $175. 

A. John M. Snyder, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Citizens Committee for the Right to 
Keep and Bear Arms, Bellefield Office Park, 
1601 114th, SE., Suite 151, Bellevue, Wash. 
98004. 

D. (6) $3,375. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, P.O. Box 3719, Georgetown Station, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $1,408.00. E. (9) $6,237.49. 

A. Carl A. Soderblom, 1 East First Street, 
Suite 803, Reno, Nev. 89501. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 1 East 
First Street, Suite 803 Western Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Reno, Ney. 89501. 


A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
m. 60611. 

A. Shelby E. Southard, 1828 L Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cooperative League of the USA, 1828 
L Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $945. 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 75225, 
D. (6) $1,371.78. E. (9) $1,371.78. 


A. Joe P. Sparks, Sparks & Siler, P.C., 4234 

Winfield Scott Plaza, Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251. 
B. Havasupai Tribe of Indians, Supai, Ariz. 
D. (6) $1,988. 


A. William W. Spear, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $855.09. E. (9) $3.32. 


A. Frank J. Specht, 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A, William C. Spence, P.O. Box 683, Hous- 
ton, Tex, 77001. 

B. Columbia Gulf Transmission Co., P.O. 
Box 683, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $486. E. (9) $188.10. 

A. Joseph L. Spilman, Jr., 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D, (6) $483. E. (9) $100. 


A. J. Roy Spradiley, Jr., 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500, E. (9) $22.69. 
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A. James M. Sprouse, 1957 E Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Squibb Corp., 40 West 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

E. (9) $212. 

A. John W. Sroka, 1957 E Street 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 


NW. 


A. John M. Stackhouse, the Madison 
Building, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

A. Lynn E. Stalbaum, 30 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,562.50. E. (9) $477.46. 

A. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

E. (9) $1,507. 

A. Melvin L. Stark, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, NW., 
Suite 415, Blake Building, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 415, Blake 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $350. 

A. Robert H. Starkey, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associ- 
ation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $269. E. (9) $6. 

A. Eugene H. Stearns, P.O. Box 669, Pierre, 
S. Dak. 57501. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $35.84. E. (9) $213.83. 


A. David J. Steinberg, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council for a Responsible Fire- 
arms Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & 
Ladar, 1 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
94104. 

B. Valley Center Municipal Water District, 
Valley Center, Calif. 92082. 

D. (6) $1,652.50. E. (9) $670.66. 


A. William M. Stephens, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $150. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 
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A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $8. 

A. Wynne A. Stevens, Jr., 1901 North Fort 
Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $870. 
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A. Travis E. Stewart, 1775 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 340 Kings- 
land Street, Nutley, N.J. 07110. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $150. 


A. Edward W. Stimpson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1215, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Aviation Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1215, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $525. 


A. William M. Stover, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Michael E. Strother, 700 Seventh Street 
SW., Suite 613, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Land Improvement Contractors of 
America, 9515 Ogden Avenue, Brookfield, 
Ill. 60513. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $75. 

A. Michael E. Strother, 700 Seventh Street 
SW., Suite 613, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Power & Communications Contractors 
Association, Early, Iowa 50535. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $100. 


A. John D. Stringer, 1776 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

E. (9) $2,565. 

A. Norman Strunk, 111 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

B. U.S. League of Savings Associations, 111 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $682.88. 


A. Richard L. Studley, 1400 20th Street NW., 
P.O. Box 19128, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., P.O. Box 19128, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Walter B. Stults, 512 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Co., 512 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Roger H. Sullivan, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Surrey, Karasik & Morse, 1156 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Recording for the Blind, Inc., 215 East 
58th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $30.39. 

A. Glenn A. Swanson, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 203, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 56378. 

D. (6) $28,160.01. E. (9) $5,318.23. 

A. Irving W. Swanson, Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 101 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. American Lung Association, 1740 Broad- 
way, New York City, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $1,000, 

A. David A. Sweeney, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $8,749.98. 

A. Russell A. Swindell, P.O. Box 2635, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
P.O. Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

D. (6) $130. E. (9) $329.83. 


A. Charles C. Talley, 100 Angus Court, 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Patricia Taylor, Room 731, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Environmental Action, Inc., Room 731, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. William K. Tell, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $325. 


A. Paul Tendler, American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1030 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D. (6) $4,036.79. E. (9) $4,036.79. 


A. L. D. Tharp, Jr., 1660 L Street NW., Suite 
601, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Interstate Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 601, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas Associates, Inc., 
734 15th Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 

B. REA Express, Inc., 219 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $6,750. 


A. Jerry P. Thompson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $3,432. E. (9) $222.87. 

A. William D. Thompson, 1660 L Street 
NW., Suite 804, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $3,735.60. 

A. Robert T. Thornburg, 1020 Northern 
Federal Building, St. Paul, Minn. 55102. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $530. E. (9) $458.47. 

A. Samuel Thurm, 1725 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of National Advertisers, 155 
East 44 Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


K Street Nw., 


A. Cyrus C. Tichenor II, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1007, Washington, D.C. 


B. A. H. Robins Co., Inc., 1407 Cummings 
Drive, Richmond, Va. 23220. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $5,698.62. 

A. Drew V. Tidwell, 1725 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Consumer Bankers Association, 1725 K 
Street NW., Wash n, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,977.77. 

A. Paul J. Tierney, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $234.24, 
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A. Timmons & Company, Inc., 1776 F Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 900 17th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $175. 

A, Timmons & Co., Inc., 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 1000 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Michael L. Tiner, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,429.57. E. (9) $482.84. 

A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building; 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $409.25. 

A. Maurice B. Tobin, 1010 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Potlatch Corp., 1 Maritime Plaza, Box 
3591, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. William D. Toohey, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Discover America Travel Organizations, 
Inc., 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $50. 

A. David R. Toll, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, 
No. 1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $585. E. (9) $398.97. 

A. John Tope, 1101 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1100 17th Street NW., Suite 1107, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


A, Paul E. Trimble, 1411 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 1411 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. U.S. League of Savings Associations, 111 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,875. E. (9) $91. 

A. Francis J. Tucker, Haverford Towers, 
Haverford, Pa. 19041. 

B. Penn Central Co., No. 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102, 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $32.75. 

A. Ronald R. Tullos, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D, (6) $350. E. (9) $14. 


A. C. Roger Turner, 1106 Paper Mill Road, 
Wyndmoor, Pa. 19118. 

B. Penn Central Co., No. 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $30.10. 

A. John G. Turner, Jr., Suite 1204, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Standard Oil Co., of California, Suite 
1204, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $49.45. 

A. Richard F. Turney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Courtney & McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. St. Clair J. Tweedie, Suite 1001, 1150 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281. 

D. (6) $669.30. E. (9) $69.75 


A. Joseph D. Tydings, Danzansky, Dicky, 
Tydings, Quint & Gordon, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20036 

D. (6) $13.94. E. (9) $13.94. 

A. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

E. (9) $12,687.81. 

A. United Egg Producers, 1001 Internation- 
al Boulevard, Suite 1105, Atlanta, Ga. 30354. 

E. (9) $1,350. 


A. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners’ Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $318.24. 


A. U.S. League of Savings Association, 111 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $71,133.03. 


A. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $3,646.03. 

A. Herbert C. Upson, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016, 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. J. Joseph Vacca, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $3,411.91. 


A. Jack J. Valenti, 1600 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John A. Vance, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1109, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 77 Beale 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $687.50. E. (9) $507.39. 


A. R. Dick Vander Woude, 10600 West Hig- 
gins Road, Rosemont, Ill. 60018. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,091.20. E. (9) $75. 


A. Ted Van Dyk Associates, Inc., 1156 15th 
Street NW., Suite No. 912, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chicago, 
Til. 60666. 

E. (9) $19.54. 


A. Lois Van Valkenburgh, 
Road, Alexandria, Va. 22302. 
B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 110 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $16. 
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A. Elizabeth Alderman Vinson, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $750. 


1730 M 


A. Walter D. Vinyard, Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 415, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 415, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 


A. Donn L. Waage, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $71.75. 

A. Robert J. Wager. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,718.75. E. (9) $9.25. 

A. Jerome R. Waldie, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Alameda Naval Employees’ Association, 
Alameda Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $215, 


A. Jerome R. Waldie, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20001. à 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 


D. (6) $5,250.01. E. (9) $20.30. 


A. Jerome R. Waldie, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Recording Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $3,332. E. (9) $771.67. 


A. Robert E. Waldron, 930 Michigan Na- 
tional Tower, Lansing, Mich. 48933. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $368.75. E. (9) $523.25. 


A. E. F. Waldrop, Jr., 40 Ivy Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $461.51. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Allen Products Co., Inc., P.O. Box 2187, 
R.D. No. 3, Allentown, Pa., 18001. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Allied Chemical as P.O. Box 1057R, 
Morristown, N.J, 07960. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Aluminum Co. of America, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa, 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 
20006 


B. Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 
D. (6) $50. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. General Electric Co., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. General. Motors Corp., General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1800 K 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Laredo National Bank, Laredo, Tex., et 
al. 

D. (6) $187.50. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Steel Corp., 2800 Grant Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
45201. 


Ohio 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. U.S. Steel Corp. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $50. 


1625 K Street NW. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


B. Weyerhaeuser Co., Tacoma, Wash, 98401, 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Carl S. Wallace, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 614, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bipartisan Committee on Absentee Vot- 
ing, Inc., 1800 K Street NW., Suite 614, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $76.07. 

A. Lionel L. Wallenrod, 260 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Jack A. Waller, 1750 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, 1750 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,950.73. 

A. Charles S. Walsh. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $127.50. E. (9) 916. 
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A. J. W. Walsh, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Rallroad Signalmen, 
601 West Golf Road, Mount Prospect, IM. 
60056. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Johnnie M. Walters, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 1060, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Vepco, Seventh and Franklin Streets, 
Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $5. 


A. Henry L. Walther, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
8316 Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, 
Va. 22030. 

A. William A. Walton, 800 Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Building, 8th and Jackson 
Streets, Topeka, Kans., 66612. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 800 Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, 8th and Jack- 
son Streets, Topeka, Kans., 66612. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $450. 


A. Richard D. Warden, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $5,898.60. E. (9) $680.17. 


A. Jack Ware, 1801 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,244.80. E. (9) $51.25. 


A. Leonard Warner, P.O, Box 100, Ashburn, 
Va. 22011. 

B. Len Warner, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000, 


A. Washington Board of Realtors, 1511 K 
Street, NW., No. 439, Washington, D.C. 20005, 


A. George A. Watson, Suite 800, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ferroalloys Association, Suite 800, 1612 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C., 20006. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. R. J. Watson, 1730 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Rockwell International Corp. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $156.75, 

A. George B. Watts, 1155 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Ray Wax, in care of Robert L. Melbern, 
Route No. 3, Gatesville, Tex. 76528. 

B. National Association of Farmer Elected 
Committeemen, in care of Robert L. Melbern, 
Route No. 3, Gatesville, Tex. 76528, 

E. (9) $78.49. 

A. W. H. Weatherspoon, North Carolina 
Petroleum Council, P.O. Box 167, Raleigh, 
N.C. 27602. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Was m, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $469.92, 

A. Clyde M. Webber, 1325 Massachusetta 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $14,366.80. E. (9) $1,706.15. 


A. Theodore F. Weihe, 1730 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 
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B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $650. 


A. Weisman, Celler, Spett, Modlin & Wert- 
heimer, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Football League Players Asso- 
ciation, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Morton N. Weiss, 55 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. National Security Traders Association, 
Inc., 55 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 


A. Paul S. Weller, Jr., 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D, (6) $3,113.34. E. (9) $127.17. 


A. Edward O. Welles, 1910 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council to Control Handguns, 
1910 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $179.48. 


A. Fred M. Wertheimer, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,576.94. E. (9) $326.94. 


A. Harry H. Westbay III, 1625 Eye Street 
NW. Suite 805, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $150. 


A. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O, Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 85621. 
E. (9) $500. 


A. Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr., 1800 K Street 
NW. Suite 820, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sun Oll Co., 240 Radnor-Chester Road, 
St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $1,925. 

A. Edwin M, Wheeler, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Robert Y. Wheeler, Box 185, Tilden, Tex. 
78072. 

B. E. G. Herman, 9538 Brighton Way, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 90210. 


A. Wheeler, Van Sickle & Anderson, 25 West 
Main Street, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

B. Marshall & Isley Bank, 770 North Wa- 
ter Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 


A. White & Case, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. New England Petroleum Corp., 825 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


. Donald F. White, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.O. 20006. 
B. American Retail Federation, 


Street NW., W.: m, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 
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A. John C. White, Room 1008, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
Room 1008, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. John S. White, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 46840, 

E. (9) $812.67. 
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A. Douglas Whitlock II, 1660 L Street NW. 
Suite 1005, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Zale Corp., 1660 L Street NW., Suite 
1005, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $150. 


A. Leonard M. Wickliffe, 1620 I Street NW. 
Suite 615, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. California Railroad Association, 11th 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

D. (6) $8,749.97. E. (9) $4,191.51. 


A. Richard J. Wiechmann, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


260 Madison 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $2,410.71. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Fort Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $83.66. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bonneville International Corp., 136 East 
South Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $105.63. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo Utah. 

E. (9) $17.85. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. College Placement Council, Inc., 65 East 
Elizabeth Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

E. (9) $79.71. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., W: m, D.C, 20006. 

B. Confederated Salish & Kootenal Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $230.54. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Estate of Albert W. Small, c/o Mrs. 
Albert W. Small, 5803 Green Tree Road, Be- 
thesda, Md. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Hoopa Valley Tribe, P.O. Box 817, 
Hoopa, Calif. 

E. (9) $39.38. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nana Regional Corp., Inc., Box 48, 
Kotzebue, Alaska 99752. 

E. (9) $13. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
10038. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Quinalelt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $101.97. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak. 
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E. (9) $86.99. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. National Bank, Medford, Oreg., 
acting for the “Remaining Members” of the 
Klamath Indian Tribe, Oreg. 

E. (9) $53.76. 

A. Williams, Connolly & Califano, 1000 
Hill Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Coca-Cola Co., P.O, Drawer 1734, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30301. 

A. Williams, Connolly & Califano, 1000 Hill 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 1677, Englewood, 
Colo. 80110. 

D. (6) $2,918.75. E. (9) $3,031.64. 

A. Williams, Connolly & Califano, 1000 Hill 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Francis G. Williams. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Williams & King, 1620 I Street NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Nutritional Foods Association, 
7727 South Painter Avenue, Whittier, Calif. 
90602. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $162.25. 


A. Robert E. Williams, 1825 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60666. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $800.46. 


A. Robert G. Williams, The Trane Co., 2020 
14th Street, North Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. Trane Co., 3600 Pammel Creek Road, La 
Crosse, Wis, 54601. 

D. (6) $462.50. E. (9) $75.08. 


A. Samuel M. Williams, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, 1515 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

B. American Gas Association. 

D. (6) $1,525. E. (9) $600. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1825 K Street NW. 
Suite 604, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mortgage Insurance Cos., of America, 
1825 K Street, Suite 604, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $192.28. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1825 K Street NW., 
Suite 604, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Apartment Association, 1825 K 
Street NW., Suite 604, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering 1666 K 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council for Responsible Nutrition, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $250. E. (9) $6. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 8796, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63102. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $4. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering, 1666 K 
Street NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Marianas Political Status Commission, 
P.O. Box 977, Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950. 
E. (9) $5. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 1666 K 
Street NW. W: ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Oil Investment Institute, 2500 Dunstan, 
Houston, Tex. 77005. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 623 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port, La. 71106. 

B. Pennzoil Co. 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $670.50. 


900 Southwest Tower, 


A. R. J. Winchester, 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 
B. Pennzoil Co., 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $3,700. 


900 Southwest Tower, 


A. Winston & Strawn, Suite 1040, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Gould Inc., 8550 West Bryn Mawr Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 60631. 

A. Winston & Strawn, Suite 1040, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. International Council of Shopping Cen- 
ters, 445 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $161.10. 


A, A. W. Winter, c/o Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 
1677, Englewood, Colo. 80110. 

B. Pasco, Inc., P.O. Box 1677, Englewood, 
Colo. 80110. 

D. (6) $1,030. E. (9) $107.98. 


A. Russell C. Wisor, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,875. E. (9) $700.13. 


A. Richard F. Witherall, 702 Majestic 
Building, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

B. Colo RR Association, 702 Majestic Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $1,200. 

A. James E. Wolf, 2020 14th Street, North, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. Trane Co., 3600 Pammel Creek Road, La 
Crosse, Wis. 54601. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $43.08. 

A. Sidney M. Wolfe, 2000 P Street NW. 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D, (6) $35. 

A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW. 

D.C. 20006. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,308.80. E. (9) $1,051.23. 

A. Kenneth D. Wollack, 1341 G Street NW, 
Suite 908, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 908, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $4,531.22. 
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A. David G. Wood, 1825 K Street NW. 
W: n, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chicago, 
Til, 60666. 
D. (6) $1,230. E. (9) $507.23. 


A. Merle E. Wood, 10236 Bunker Ridge 
Road, Kansas City, Mo, 64137. 

B. Mr. Ewing M. Kauffman, Marion Labora- 
tories, Inc., 10236 Bunker Ridge Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64137. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $492.75. 

A. Merle E. Wood, 10236 Bunker Ridge 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64137. 

B. Marion Laboratories, Inc., 10236 Bunker 
Ridge Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64137. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $592.22. 

A. William E. Woods, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $150. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Flying Tiger Line Inc., Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Perry W. Woofter, 1801 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $9,900. E. (9) $210. 

A. George M. Worden, 1425 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Wyatt, Saltzstein, Minton & Howard, 
1300 Wyatt Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 205 East 
424 Street, New York, N.Y, 10017. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $100. 

A. Dennis M. Yamamoto, 
NW.. Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, 820 
First National Bank Bullding, Peoria, Mi. 
61602. 

D. (6) $413.70. E. (9) $415.75. 

A. Jack Yelverton, 1303. New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
oe Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 


1730 M Street 


A. John H. Yingling, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Suite 701, Washington, D.C, 20005, 

B. First National City Bank, 399 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D: (6) $200. E. (9) $160.33. 

A. Young, Kaplan & Edelstein, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $45. 

A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW. 
W: .C. 
B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of tions, 815 16th 
Street NW., W: DC. 

D. (6) $8,073. E. (9) $400.53. 


A. Robert J. Young, Suite 1014, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 20036. 
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B. Exxon Co. USA (a division of Exxon 
Corp.), P.O, Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $57.50. 

A. Eugene A. Yourch, 17 Battery Place 
North, New York, N.Y. 10004, 

B. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

A. John S. Zapp, 1776 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $645. 


A. Thomas K. Zaucha, 1725 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Donald P. Zeifang, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $283.20. 


A. Roger H. Zion, Resources Development, 
Inc., 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 418, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Credithrift Financial, Inc., 601 North- 
west Second Street, P.O. Box 59, Evansville, 
Ind. 47708. 

D. (6) $1,000, 

A. Roger H. Zion, Resources Development, 
Inc. 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 418, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc., 47 South Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Roger H. Zion, Resources Development, 
Inc., 1155 15th Street NW, Suite 418, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005, 

B. Lemmons & Co., 
Boonville, Ind. 47601. 

D. (6) $3,000, 


Inc., P.O. Box 303, 


A. Roger H. Zion, Resources Development, 
Inc., 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 418, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Public Service Research Council, 8206 
Leesburg Pike, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $772.66. 

A. John L. Zorack, 1800 K Street NW. 
No, 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $709.08. 

A. Paul G. Zurkowski, 4720 Montgomery 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

B. Information Industry Association, 4720 
Montgomery Lane, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

D. (6) $462.50. E. (9) $20. 

A. Charles O. Zuver, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avente NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $131.97. 
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*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following reports for the first calendar quarter of 1974 were received too late to be included in the published reports 
for that quarter. 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters 1s covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 
1st 


2a | aa | an 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
(Mark one square only) 


Note on Item “A”.—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B") the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “‘employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item "B". 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees, 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMpLover.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Item “C"”.——(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests, 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
[ | left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills, 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
oa (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1¢ 


“E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
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A. Actors Equity Association, 165 West 46th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 

A. John J. Adams, Suite 1060, 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Vepco, Seventh and Franklin Streets, 
Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Paul W. Airey, 4517 Sunset Drive, Pana- 
ma City, Fla. 32401. 

B. Air Force Sergeants, 4235 28th Avenue 
SE., Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 20031. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, Suite 409, 
ARBA Building, 525 School Street SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

A. American Association of University 
Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $211. E. (9) $16,174.46. 

A. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $25,269.51. E. (9) $16,910.73. 

A. American Consulting Engineers Council, 
1155 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $7,500. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611, 
D. (6) $2,354.22. E. (9) $2,354.22. 


A. American Humane Association, 5351 
South Rosyln Street, Englewood, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,800. 

A. American League of Anglers, 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

D. (6) 36,913. E. (9) $669.14. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,202.44. E. (9) $3,984.19. 


A, American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (6) $1,113.45. 


A. American Maritime Association, 17 
Battery Place-North, New York, N.Y. 10004. 
E. (6) $1,634.31. 


A. American Rivers Conservation Council, 
$24 Ç Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
D. (6) $1,932.95. E. (9) $862.70. 


A. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $125,847. E. (9) $2,835. 


A. William C. Anderson, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 226 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $21.93. 

A. Robert E. Ansheles, Suite 907, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. CITC Industries, Inc, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., 10016. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $149.75. 

A. Leonard Appel, 425 13th Street NW., 
Suite 1032, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Everett Terminal Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
1478, Hewitt Avenue Marine Terminal, Ever- 
ett, Wash. 98206. 

D. (6) $6,607.86. E. (9) $65.54. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Bottled Water Association, 
1411 West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90015. 

D. (6) 8660. E. (9) $28. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $5,265. E. (9) $159. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery County, Md., Lawyers Asso- 
ciation, c/o George Ballman, 3720 Farragut 
Street, Kensington, Md. 20795. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Recording Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
20022. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $1,687, 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., 1 State Farm Plaza, Bloomington, 
Til. 61701, 

D. (6) $203. E. (9) $34. 

A. Artists Equity Association, 2813 Alber- 
marle Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Associated Employers Inc., 8107 Broad- 
way, Suite 202, San Antonio, Tex. 78209. 
E. (9) $290.98. 


A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 07102. 

D. (6) $95. E. (9) $82.50. 

A. Associated Third-Class Mail Users, Suite 
607, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 

A. Association for the Advancement of In- 
vention and Innovation, Suite 301, Crystal 
Mall 1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $1,987.75. 


A. Authors League of America, Inc., 234 
West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
E. (9) $215.99. 


A. Carl E. Bagge, Coal Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $2,379.84. 


A. Charles W. Bailey, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax Va. 22030. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 8316 
Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

A. George F. Bailey, Jr., P.O. Box 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 36101. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P.O. Box 
21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 

D. (6) $82. E. (9) $189.13. 

A. Markham Ball, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer (for Cooperative for American 
Relief Everywhere, Inc.), 660 First Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the 
United States & Canada, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64112, 

D. (6) $5,168.65. 
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A. Joseph Baroody, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $150. 


A. Barrett Smith Schapiro & Simon, 26 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 127 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038; New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., 79 Pine Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $10. 

A. Kenneth C. Bass HI, Reasoner, Davis & 
Vinson, 800 17th Street NW.,. Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, Inc., 1675 
C Street, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

D. (6) $770. 

A. Davis M. Batson, 1155 15th Street NW., 
No. 611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW., No. 
611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A: Becker, Channell, Becker & Feldman, 
1819 H Street NW., Suite 950, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Seattle Opera Association, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1125 15th Street NW., 
No. 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace & Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $5,952.74. E. (9) $789.63. 


A. Ralph C. Beerbower, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. C. Thomas Bendorf, 1620 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of America, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $150. 


A, Charles L. Binsted, 2021 K Street NW., 
No. 301, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Retall- 
ers, Inc, 

D. (6) $3,319. E. (9) $2,181. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ad Hoc Coalition for Cemetery Care, 
6216 South Stanford Way, Whittier, Calif. 
90601. 

D. (6) $39.06. E. (9) $57.42. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connectiut Avenue 
NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Occidental Life Insurance Co., 
Street at Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 90054. 
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A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Paul Revere Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
01608. 


A. Brent Blackwelder, 324 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 324 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $414.17. 


A. Richard W. Blake, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Sugarbeet Growers Federation, 
1000 10th Street, Greeley, Colo. 80631; 1776 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Richard W. Bliss, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $28. E. (9) $20. 
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A. Charles G. Botsford, 1730 M Street NW., 
Suite 609, Washington, D.C. 20036, 


A. Rodney A. Bower, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Federation of Professional 
& Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO, 1126 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Gene M. Bradley, 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
North SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, Wash. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $600. 


A. Joseph E., Brady, 5018 East Summer 
Moon Lane, Phoenix, Ariz. 85044, 

B. National Coordinating Committee of 
the Beverage Industry. 


A. Edward J. Brenner, Suite 301, Crystal 
Mall 1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

B. Association for the Advancement of 
Invention & Innovation, Suite 301, Crystal 
Mall 1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 


A, Cyril F. Brickfield, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

E. (9) $51. 


A. Lester M. Bridgeman, Bridgeman & 
Pyeatt, 1750 New York Avenue NW., Suite 
210, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Bart B. Chamberlain, Jr., Myrtlewood 
Lane, Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Bridgeman & Pyeatt, 1750 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 210, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Bart B. Chamberlain, Jr., Myrtlewood 
Lane, Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,920. 


A. Bill Brier, 1120 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,749.99. E. (9) $95.20. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $40,389.61. E. (9) $40,389.61. 

A. Lawrence E. Bruce, Jr., 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $2,878. 


A. Philip N. Buckminster, 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Oakland Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $268.92. 


A. Robert D. Buehler, 1800 K Street.NW., 
Suite 929, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 44318. 

D. (6) $200. 

A, G. N. Buffington, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, 1101 17th Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $6. 


A, David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, Hearst Corp., 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 
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A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Parcel Post Association, 1211 Connecti- 
cut Ayenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. George J. Burger, 30 Clinton Place, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 10801. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 30 Clinton Place, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
10801. 

E. (9) $407.83. 


A. J. J. Burke, Jr., 40 East Broadway, Butte, 
Mont. 59701. 

B. Montana Power Co,, Butte, Mont. 59701. 

E. (9) $4. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. 


A. Busby Rivkin Sherman Levy & Rehm, 
900 17th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

B. Automobile Importers of America, Inc., 
900 17th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,850. 


A. David W. Calfee III, 324 © Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $875. 
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A. Ronald A. Capone, Kirlin, Campbell & 
Keating, Room 505, Farragut Building, 900 
i7th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council of European & Japanese Na- 
tional Shipowners’ Association, 30-32 St. 
Mary Axe, London, EC3A, 8ET, England. 

D. (6) $5,661.98. E. (9) $349.81. 


A. Charles R. Carlisle, Suite 903, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C.. 20006. 

B. Consultant to the Lead-Zinc Producers 
Committee. 

D. (6) $1,600, E. (9) $3,172.34. 

A. Chapin Carpenter, Jr., 1629 K Street 
NW., No. 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $527. 

A. Alfred Carr, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $4,579.35. E. (9) $271.60. 


A. Richard M. Carrigan, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,579. E. (9) $317.37. 

A. Robert J. Casey, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Santa Fe Natural Resources, Inc., 80 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I1.; Cham- 
plin Petroleum Co., P.O. Box 9365, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Union Pacific Corp., 345 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $18,235. E. (9) $1,914.65. 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1819 H Street NW., 
Suite 950, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Southern Furniture Manufacturers As- 


sociation, 
27261. 
D. (6) $6,000, E. (9) $322. 


A. Linda Chavez, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $3,432. E. (9) $207.75. 


A, Charles M. Clusen, 324 C Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94104, 

D. (6) $3,825. E. (9) $170. 

A. COALition Against Strip Mining, 324 © 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,533.63. E. (9) $3,176.24. 


A. Coalition of Concerned Charities, c/o 
Barbara J. Washburn, 1776 F Street NW., 
No. 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $6,359. 

A. Coalition of Independent Ophthalmic 
Professionals, 75 East 55th Street, New York, 
N.Y, 10022. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Carl A. S. Coan, Jr., 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $8,099.99. E. (9) $820.14. 

A. Jerry S. Cohen, Suite 708, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, Suite 301, 2021 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW. 
Fourth Floor, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. United Service Organizations, Inc., 237 
East 52d Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

A. Lynn R. Coleman, Vinson, Elkins, Searls, 
Connally & Smith, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,185. 


A. John M. Collier, 4436 Ferrier Street, 
New Orleans, La. 70115. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $5,520.86. E. (9) $975.71. 


A. James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Iron & Steel Institute, 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $125, 


A. Paul G. Collins, 111 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R.I. 02903. 

B. Industrial National Bank of Rhode 
Island, 111 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.I. 02903. 

D. (6) $68.75. 

A. T. Neal Combs, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sand Spring Home, c/o E. J. Doerner, 
1200 Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Committee for a Healing Repatriation, 
604 East Armory Avenue, Champaign, Tl. 
61820. 

D. (6) $28. E. (9) $81. 

A. Committee for Humane Legislation, 
Inc., 910 16th Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $19,245.12. E. (9) $10,523.62. 


A. Committee of Publicly Owned Com- 
panies, 22 Thames Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $11,850. E. (9) $56,600.50. 


A. Richard J. Congleton, 734 15th. Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 
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B. American Academy of Actuaries, 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 
D. (6) $900. E. (9) $142.70. 
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A. Richard J. Congleton, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, 1285 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $200. 


A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Oakland Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $603.23. 


A. Charles F. Cook, Jr., 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,380. E. (9) $52. 


A. Council for the Advancement of the 
Psychologica! Professions & Sciences, 1725 
I Street NW., No. 606, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $43,491. E. (9) $5,264. 

A. Council of AFL-CIO Unions for Profes- 
sional Employees, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $1,250. 

A. John A. Couture, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $5,508.58. E. (9) $278.57. 

A. Elizabeth M. Cox, 1266 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Organization for Women, Inc., 
1266 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C., 20045. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $96.49. 


A. Cramer, Haber & Becker, 475 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW., Suite 4100, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. Action Committee for Community Serv- 
ices (ACCS), 1717 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $13,000, E. (9) $10,429.82. 


A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
D. (6) $7,657. E. (9) $1,400.15. 


A. Harold L. Crosier, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $235. E. (9) $187.24. 

A. Cuba Claims Association, Executive 
Committee, P.O. Box 014004, Miami, Fla. 
33131. 

E. (9) $400. 


A. Robert J. Cushman, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,050. E. (9) $26.32. 

A. William Kay Daines, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $128.50. 
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A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Importers Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $722.03. 
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A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Japan Lumber Importers Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Office Machine Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 1510 Jarvis Avenue, Elkgrove, IIl. 
60007. 

D: (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,013.55. 

A. Fred E. Darling, 110 Maryland Ave NE., 
Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
of the USA (NCOA), P.O. Box 2268, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 78298. 

D. (6) $435. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $61.68. 

A. Walter L. Davis, 1775 K 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. 


Street NW., 


A. Daniel P. Dawson, 200 East Randolph 
Drive, M.C. 3101, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, M.C. 3101 Chicago, Ml. 
60601. X 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Opticians Association of America, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84101. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,124.73. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Taylor, Davis & Hol- 
royd, 723 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1709 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Taylor, Davis & Hol- 
royd, 723 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Plaintiffs Trial Attorneys 
for Metropolitan Washington, D.C., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Taylor, Davis & Hol- 
royd, 723 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. C.TI. 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


Financial Corp., 650 Madison 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Taylor, Davis & Hol- 
royd, 723 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Taylor, Davis & Hol- 
royd, 723 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. U.S. Brewers Association, Inc., 1750 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 479, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10005. 
E. (9) $4,308. 


A. Ronald B. Dear, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C, 20003. 
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D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Delta Group, Ltd., 2535 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $1,518.75 E. (9) $405. 


A. Leslie E. Dennis, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $263. 

A. C. H. DeVaney, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) 48.55. 

A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee for the Martin Report, 1735 
New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., P.O. 
Box 2511, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $3,120. E. (9) $59.28 

A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Vance Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Federated Investors, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Fidelity Management & Research Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee for Marysville Dam, P.O. 
Drawer B., Marysville, Calif. 95902. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $38.60. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, P.O. Box 388, Sacramento, 
Calif. 95802. 

D. (6) $2,183.87. E. (9) $83.87. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, P.O. Box 
815, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $213. E. (9) $13. 

A. Cushing N. Dolbeare, 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19119. 

B. National Rural Housing Coalition, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $753.69. 


517 Westview 


A. Edward V. Donahue, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Graphic Arts International Union, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,171. E. (9) $2,227. 

A, Jack Donahue, 1725 I Street NW., Suite 
606, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council for the Advancement of the 
Psychological Professions & Sciences, 1725 
I Street NW., Suite 606, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1374. E. (9) $365. 

A. Thomas E. Drumm, Jr., 1730 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Macmillan, Inc., 1780 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $447. E. (9) $47. 


A. Louise C. Dunlap, 324 C Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,499.98. E. (9) $225.60. 


324 C 
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A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Hallett D. Edson, 956 North Monroe 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $1,883.40. 


A. D. A. Ellsworth, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Til. 60018. 

D. (6) $6,750. E. (9) $2,315.80. 

A. Roy Elson, 1771 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,200. D. (9) 676. 

A. Environmental Action, Room 731, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $5,368.59. E. (9) $5,368.59. 

A. Environmental Policy Center, 324 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $15,572.56. E. (9) $18,576.40. 

A. Ethyl Corporation, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Brock Evans, 1050 Mills Tower, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94104. 

B. Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94104. 

D. (6) $7,000. E. (9) $110. 


A. Federation of American Scientists, 307 
Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

E. (9) $684.53. 


A. Leon Felix, Jr., 10600 West Higgins 
Road, Rosemont, Ill. 60018. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,723. E. (9) $75. 


A. Fensterwald & Ohlihausen, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
11 West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $1,292.66. 


910 16th 


A. C. H. Fields, 425 13th Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, I1. 

D. (6) $2,813.. E. (9) $13.25. 

A. Prank C. Fini, 2020 Brooks Drive, Apart- 
ment 506, Suitland, Md. 20028. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 4235 
28th Avenue SE., Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 
20031. 

A. Firstmark Morrison, Inc., 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 

E. (9) $546.40. 


107 Delaware 


A. Robert R. Fitzgerald, 13174 Putnam Cir- 
cle, Woodbridge, Va. 22191. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $2,448. 

A. Susan Garber Flack, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $180. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,075. E. (9) $39.71. 

A. David H. Foerster, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

A. Carol Tucker Foreman, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumer Federation of America, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $612. E. (9) $125. 

A. John S. Forsythe, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $65. E. (9) $211. 


A. Ron Frank, 1101 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $17.25. 

A. Ronald C. Frankis, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,232. E. (9) $111.74. 

A. Donald A. Frederick, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D, (6) $480. E. (9) $21.51. 


A. Robert M. Frederick, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,375. 

A. L. G. Freeman, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 60018. 

E. (9) $186.88. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Mr. & Mrs. Walter L. Laqueur, 2100 
Washington Avenue, Silver Spring, Md 
20515. 

A. Owen V. Frisby, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015. 

D. (6) $404.44. E.(9) $1,754.75. 


A. Robert D. Fritz, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

E. (9) $1,187.04. 


A. William R. Ganser, Jr., 4804 Folse Drive, 
Metairie, La. 70003. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


A. Leo J. Gehrig, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D.. (6) $1,715.94. E. (9) $353.83. 


A, Louis Gerber, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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D. (6) $3,123. E. (9) $3,348.76, 


A. Donald H. Gerrish. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. William T. Gibb III, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 


A. Caesar A. Giolito, 1700 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. American Psychiatric Association, 1700 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

E. (9) $1700. 


A. Glenmede Trust Co., 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Jack Golodner, 1990 M Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Actors Equity Association, 165 W 46th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $310. 

A. Jack Golodner, 1990 M Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Artists Equity Association, 2813 Alber- 
marle Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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NW., 


NW., 


A. Jack Golodner, 

B. Council of AFL-CIO Unions for Pro- 
fessional Employees, 815 16th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Government Employees Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $10,566.93. E. (9) $4,871.08. 

A. Michael Goodman, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,806.81. E. (9) $189.17. 

A. Donald E. Graham, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,774.99. E. (9) $100.66. 

A. Graphic Arts International Union, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,171. E. (9) $2,227. 

A. James W. Green, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,965. E. (9) $434.86. 


A. James M. Hacking, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

A. Keith Halliday, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Robert N. Hampton, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., W: m, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,237.50. E. (9) $16.22, 

A. Donald K. Hanes, 1129 20th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $328.75. E. (9) $26.09, 
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A. Andrew E. Hare, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
8316 Arlington Bovlevard, Suite 600, Fair- 
fax, Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $939. E. (9) $179. 

A. Donald L. Harlow, 310 Riley Street, Falls 
Church, Va. 22046. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 4235 
28th Avenue SE., Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 
20031. 


A. Robert E. Harman, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,537. E. (9) $75. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $60.45. 

A. Havens Relief Fund Society, 289 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

E. (9) $1,932.34. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 425 13th Strest NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $833. E. (9) $20.20. 


A. Heavy Duty Truck Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Suite 1300, 1700 K Street NW., 
W: 


ashington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $175. E. (9) $26. 


A. Barbara Heller, 324 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 324 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $307.50. E. (9) $413.92. 


A. Richard A. Henneges, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Northwest, Washington, D.O. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $200. 


A. Lillie E. Herndon, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ili. 60611. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ti. 60611. 

D. (6) $197,583.45. 

A. Donald E. Hirsch, 425 13th Street NW., 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ni. 

D. (6) $2,926. E. (9) $54.80. 


A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Glen D. Hofer, 1129 20th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 30th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $550.50. E. (9) $45.03. 


A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 W. 53rd Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 S. Harlem 
Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, Il. 60501, 


A. Casey Hughes, 1266 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Organization for Women, Inc., 
1266 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $940.05. 

A. Peter W. Hughes, 1909 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20049. 
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B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, 1909 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

E. (9) $176.99. 

A. William J. Hull, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ashland Oil, Inc., 1409 Winchester 
Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J. Hull, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 


A. David J. Humphreys, Paulson & Hum- 
phreys, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Recreation Vehicle Industry Assocla- 
tion, P.O. Box 203, 14650 Lee Road, Chantilly, 
Va. 22021. 

D. (6) $36,150. E. (9) $28.50. 


A. Sarah B. Ignatius, 324 C Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 324 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $216.67. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 1019 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 1019 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $22.50. 

A. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19101. 

A. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 11 East Adams Street, Suite 604, Chicago, 
Til. 60603. 


D. (6) $7,421.97. E. (9) $540. 


A. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $11,649.24 

A. Jim Jaffe. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League, 22 
Peace Plaza, Suite 203, San Francisco, Calif. 
94115. 

D. (6) $3,130, E. (9) $3,130. 

A. H. Bradley Johnson, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining eee 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 2003 


A. Stuart H. Johnson, Jr., 910 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. New York Dock Railway, 334 Furman 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

D. (6) $812.50. E. (9) $24.69. 


A. Ardon B. Judd, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Dresser Industries, Inc., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Robert E. Juliano, 1666 K Street NW., 
Suite 304, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hotel & Resteurant Employees & Bar- 
tenders International Union, 120 East Fourth 
Street, 13th Floor, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $3,821.72. 


A. Willlam J. Keating, 725 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 725 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Harold V. Kelly, 1101 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
B. Republic Steel, 


Republic 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101, 


Building, 


. 
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A. James J. Kelly, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $1,175. E. (9) $1,352.26. 

A. R. G. Kendall, Jr., P.O. Box 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 36101. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P.O. Box 
21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 

D. (6) $168. E. (9) $292.18. 

A. James J. Kennedy, Jr., 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Alrline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2,123. 


A. Gibson Kingren, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, Inc, 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $243.75. 


A. Richard D. Kisling, 9500 Dashia Drive, 
Oxon Hill, Md. 20022. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 4235 
28th Avenue SE., Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 
20031. 


A. Helen Marie M. Klein, 215 Loyola Drive, 
Millbrae, Calif. 94030. 

B, Alaska Federation of Natives, 133 Queen 
Anne Avenue North, Seattle, Wash. 98109. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $400. 

A, Paul R. Knapp, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Long Grove, Ill. 60049. 

D. (6) $875. 


Casualty Co. 


A. Keith R. Knoblock, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Albert H. Kramer, 324 C Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,900.96. E. (9) $185.85. 


324 C 


A. James S. Krzyminski, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,904.99. E. (9) $167.35. 

A. Ralph D. B. Laime, 2201 Route 38, 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,915. E. (9) $75. 

A. David R. Lambert, 1616 H Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Lane & Edson, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Leased Housing Association, 
Suite 707, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Laurence F. Lane, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 30049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

A. Jeffrey M, Lang, Bridgeman & Pyeatt, 
1750 New York Avenue NW., Suite 210, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bart B. Chamberlain, Jr, Myrtlewood 
Lane, Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $120. 
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A. Elizabeth Langer, 1012 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumer Federation of America. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $90. 


A. Clifford C. LaPlante, 955 L’ Enfant Plaza 
North SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, Wash- 
98124, 

A. Reed E. Larson, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
8316 Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, 
Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $58. E. (9) $5. 


A. Robert B. Laurents, 7205 Reservoir Road, 
Springfield, Va. 22150. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
- Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

A. William Lazarus, 1616 H Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Was n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $150. 


A. Corinne M. Leach, 6200 24th NE., Seattle, 
Wash. 98115. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, 133 Queen 
Anne Avenue North, Seattle, Wash. 98109. 

E. (9) $1,200. 
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A. Robert K. Lee, Mover’s Committee For 
Emergency Fuel Resources, P.O, Box 272, 
Wichita, Kans. 07201. 

D. (6) $182, E. (9) $182. 

A. Barbara J, Leerskov, 1266 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Organization for Women, Inc., 
1266 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $1,900. E. (9) $4.90. 

A. Joseph A. Letorney, 20 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass, 02108. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,272. E. (9) $75. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Cooperative for American Relief Every- 
where, Inc., 660 First Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 1620 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroad Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. J. M. B. Lewis, Jr., 315 Shenandoah 
Building, P.O. Box 2887, Roanoke, Va. 24001. 

B. National Council of Coal Lessors, 317 
Southern Building, Washington D.C. 20005; 
Tron Ore Lessors Association, 1500 Pirst Na- 
tional Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $10,000, E. (9) $1,300. 


A. Liberty Lobby, Inc., 130 3d Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $25,943.22. E. (9) $28,683.30. 

A. Russell B. Light, 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
North, SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, Wash. 
98124. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $409. 

A. Jonathan Lindley, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Was n, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $2,173. E. (9) $604.70. 
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A. James Rowland Lowe, Jr., 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Suite 230, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Alaskan Arctic Gas Study Co., P.O. Box 
979, Alaska Mutual Bank Bidg., Anchorage, 
Alaska 99510. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $60. 


A. Donald C. Lubick, 1800 One M. & T. 
Plaza, Buffalo, N.Y. 14203. 

B. Firstmark Morrison, Inc., 107 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 

D. (6) $546.40. 


A. George V. Lucas, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, II. 60018. 

D. (6) $1,175. E. (9) $1,718.71. 

A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Catholic Press Association, 432 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $10. 

A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Massachusetts Co-operative Bank 
League, 225 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $10. 


A. C. Lance Lujan, National Education As- 
sociation, Government Relations, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,911.40. E. (9) $132.75. 


A. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Long 
Grove, Tl. 60049. 
E. (9) $1,550. 


A Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Christian J. Lund. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) 9.55. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr. 

B. California Railroad Association, 11th 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


— 


A. John F. Magnotti, Jr., 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council of Professional Serv- 
ices Firms. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. John V. Maraney, 324 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C, 20003. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 324 East Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Robert V. Mariani, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 


D. (6) $1,175. E. (9) $1,677.47. 


A. William J. Marschalk, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $2,860. E. (9) $165. 
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A. Guy R. Martin, 655 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. State of Alaska. 

D. (6) $8,025. E. (9) $9,035.56. 


A. Charles H. Mauzy, 3951 Snapfinger Park- 
way, Decatur, Ga. 30032. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,723 E. (9) $75. 


A. Anthony Mazzocchi, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1636 Champa Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $2,362.50. E. (9) $318.50. 

A. Robert C. McCandless, 1725 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, 1101 17th Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $28.97. 


A. Robert C. McCandiess, 1725 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Transamerica Insurance Corp. of Cali- 
fornia, Occidental Center, Hill and Olive at 
12th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90015. 

D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $314.83. 

A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Government Employes Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001, 

D. (6) $2,676.05. 

A. John A, McCart, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,082.46. 

A. Ellen M. McCartney, 2401 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Association of University 
Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $9,799.84. E. (9) $210.44, 

A. John L. MeCormick, 324 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 324 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,214.70. E. (9) $4.10. 


A. Edward McDonald, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.O. 20006, 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill, 60018. 

D. (6) $1,175. E. (9) $1,216.53. 

A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,550. E. (9) $510.55. 


A. Peter E. McGuire, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Retired & Vet- 
eran Railway Employees Inc., P.O. Box 6060, 
Kansas City, Kans, 66106. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $250. 


A. C. A. Mack McKinney, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

B. Marine Corps League, 933 N. Kenmore 
Street Suite 321, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

E. (9) $13. 


A. C. A. Mack McKinney, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

B. Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
of the U.S.A., P.O. Box 2268, San Antonio, 
Tex. 78298. 

D. (6) $3,084. E. (9) $4,234.42. 
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A. Medical-Surgical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1666 K Street NW., Suite 208, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $143.24. 

A. Louis L. Meier, Jr., 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 
United Engineering Center, 345 East 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y., 10017. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $220. 


A. Ted H. Meredith, 6030 Warwick Court, 
New Orleans, La. 70114. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $2,281.26. 


A. Harold E. Mesirow, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Westbound Conference, 635 Sac- 
ramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 

D. (6) $414. E. (9) $28.92. 


A. Marc Messing, 324 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $829.16. 
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A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Havens Relief Fund Society, 289 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

D. (6) $775. 

A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. MEBA Political Action Fund, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,616.42. 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Navajo Nation, Window Rock, Ariz. 
86515. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $864.79. 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. O & C Counties Association, Douglas 
County Court House, Roseburg, Oreg. 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Port of Portland, Box 3529, Portland, 
Oreg. 97208. 

A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Western Forest Industries Association, 
1500 SW Taylor Street, Portland, Oreg. 97205. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $374.50. 


A. Lester F. Miller, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $203. E. (9) $7. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 733 15th Street NW. 
Suite 410, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr. & 815 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Humane Association, P.O. 
Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A, John pening 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $588. E. (9) $40.46, 
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A. John J. Motley. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East, SW., Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $361, 


A. Karen Mulhauser, 705 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Abortion Rights Action League, 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,578.29. 

A. Robert M. Mulligan, 1105 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Rosemary G. Murray, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $247.63. 


A. Gary D. Myers, 1015 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $423.33. E. (9) $121.75. 


A. George E. Myers, 1730 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,030. E. (9) $58.81. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,437.49. E. (9) $100.19. 


A, National Air Carrier Association, 1730 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $962.50. E. (9) $962.50. 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $18,261.46. E. (9) $18,697.31. 


A. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 N. Monroe Street, Arlington, Va. 
22201. 

D. (6) $33,377. E. (9) $12,933.23. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Wi n, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $53,896.77. E. (9) $42,597.21. 

A. National Assoication of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, 1101 17th Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $4. 

A. National Association of Recording Mer- 
chandisers, Inc., 1060 Kings a North, 
Suite 200, Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034. 

E. (9) $50. 

A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $11,591.15. E. (9) $3,753.11. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $490,261.08. E. (9) $3,805.02. 

A. National Coalition for Marine Conser- 
vation, Inc., P.O. Box 5131, Savannah, Ga. 
31403. 

D. (6) $6,050. E. (9) $8,067.96. 

A. National Committee for Effective No- 
Fault, 2535 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $279.07. 
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A. National Committee on the Presidency, 
Inc., 63 East 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 
10028. 

E. (9) $141.92. 

A. National Council for a Responsible Fire- 
arms Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,555.91. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $43,168. E. (9) $37,221. 


A, National Council of Professional Sery- 
ices Firms, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $55,773.10. E. (9) $7,449.30. 


A. National Grain & Feed Association, 725 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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A. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $120,397.27. E. (9) $13,625.01. 


A. National Housing C Conference, Inc., 1126 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $18,970.68. E. (9) $24,396.83. 


A. National Leased Housing Association, 
Suite 707, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $450. 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
Inc., 309 Livestock Exchange Building, Oma- 
ha. Nebr. 68107. 

D. (6) $2,643.34. E. (9) $2,643.34. 

A. National Organization for the Reform 
of Marijuana Laws, 2317 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $3,549. E. (9) $1,450. 

A, National Organization for Women, Inc, 
1266 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $22,444.79. E. (9) $22,444.79. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Suite 1120, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $34,668. E. (9) $1,572. 

A. National Right to Life Committee, Inc., 
1200 15th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $11,350. 

A. National Right To Work Committee, 
8316 Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fairfax, 
Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $2,714. E. (9) $2,714. 

A. National Rural Housing Coalition, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 500G Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,654.37. E. (9) $2,613.52. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,205. E. (9) $3,225. 

A. National School Transportation Asso- 
ciation, 9001 Braddock Road, Springfield, 
Va. 22151. 


D. (6) $2,824.11. E. (9) $2,824.11. 
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A. National Society of Professional Engil- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $14,118.58. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,355.19. E. (9) $1,386.10. 

A. National Water Resources Association, 
897 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C, 20045. 

D. (6) $24,679.02. E. (9) $6,206. 

A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
yn. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $81 $869.34. 


A. Stanley Nehmer, r, Suite 800, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, 1611 North Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 


22209. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $500. 

A. George Nelson, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $234.24. 

A. Ivan A. Nestingen, 1010 16th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $225. 

A. Network, 224 D Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $15,384.14. E. (9) $2,651.29. 

A. Earl L. Nielsen, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

E. (9) $373.62. 


A. Robert D. Nordstrom, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 

Sse Julia J. Norrell, 1620 I Street NW. 

.» D.C. 20006. 

= Association of Trial Lawyers of Amer- 
ica. 

D. (6) $3,457.98. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
$10 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Rebekah Norton, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $642.25. 

A. Dallin H. Oaks, Provo, Utah 84602. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
84602. 

A. W. Brice O’Brien, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B, American Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. L, L. O’Connor, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, I. 60606. 

B. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 
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A. John B. O'Day, 11: East Adams Street, 
Suite 604, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 11 East Adams Street, Suite 604, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60602. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Jane O'Grady, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 

D. (6) $4,919.98. E. (9) $815.41. 


A. Alvin E, Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 
725 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 725 
15th Street NW., Washington D.C, 20005. 

A. Charles E. Olson, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,579.35. E. (9) $503.58. 

A, James J. O'Neill, 22 Thames Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. 

B. Committee of Publicly Owned Compa- 
nies, 22 Thames Street, New York, N.Y. 10006. 

D. (6) $12,120. E. (9) 639.47. 

A. Edward R. Osann, 2147 O Street NW., 
Suite 201, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Save the Dunes Council, Inc., P.O. Box 
303, Chesterton, Ind. 46304. 

D. (6) $2,080. E. (9) $511.04. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,260. E. (9) $150. 

A. William G. Painter, 324 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C, 20003. 

B. American Rivers Conservation Council, 
324 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $612. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Box 1160, Kansas City, 
Kans. 66117. 

B. Mo-Ark Basins Flood Control & Con- 
servation Association, P.O. Box 1160, Kansas 
City, Kans, 66117. 

A. Kenton Pattie, 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $1,720.22, 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Tax Corp. of America, 2441 Honolulu 
Avenue, Montrose, Calif. 91020. 


A. Pepper, Hamiiton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., No. 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Coalition of Concerned Charities, c/o 
Barbara J. Washburn, Secretary, 1776 F 
Street NW., No. 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,359. E. (9) $6,359. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 123 South 

Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The Glenmede Trust Co., 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $663.02. 


A. Pepper Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F. 
Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Sun OH Co. 

D. (6) $5,736. 
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A. Walter T. Phair, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW. Wi n, DO. 200086. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $450. 
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A. Grant C. Pinney, 730 North Balsam, 
Ridgecrest, Calif. 93555. 

B. Sierra Sands Unified School District, 
730 North Balsam, Ridgecrest, Calif. 93555. 

E. (9) $25. 


A. Frederick T. Poole, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,563. E. (9) $79.78. 

A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 888 17th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sunkist Growers, Inc., P.O. Box 7888, 
Valley Annex, Van Nuys, Calif. 91409, 

D. (6) $1,550. 


A. William I. Powell, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

A. Brainard E. Prescott, 220 C Street SE., 
Apt. 309, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Coalition of Independent Ophthaimic 
Professionals, c/o Theo E. Obrig, Ine., 75 E 
55th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) 1,118.70. 

A. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. Public Employee Department AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $14,810.40. E. (9) $2,284.51. 

A. Joseph E. Quin, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250.01. 

A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Belize Sugar Industries, Belize City, 
Belize (Central America). 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $379.73. 

A. Arthur L, Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Government of Republic of Panama, 
Compania Azucarera La Estrella, S.A., and 
Azucarera Nacional, S.A., Panama City, Pan- 


ama. 
D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $499.10. 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Sociedad Agricola e Industrial San Car- 
los, S.A.; Compania Azucarera Valdez, Azu- 
carera Tropical Americana, S.A., Tababuela 
Industrial Azucarera, C.A., Ecuador. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $433.08. 

A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. West Indies Sugar Association, Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

D. (6) $8,750, E. (9) $1,272.66. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 


. Farragut Bullding, Washington, D.C. 


B. Bermuda Department of Tourism, Ha- 
milton, Bermuda. 
D. (6) $1,666. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW. 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fibreboard Corp., 55 Francisco Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C, 
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B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Keystone International, Inc., Box 38, 
Dillon, Colo. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 

t Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Bulk Carriers, Inc., 1345 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.40. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW. 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ski Areas Association, 99 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Princess Hotels International, 1345 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., 
North Main Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., P.O. Box 900, 
Edison, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Stimson Lumber Co. & Miller Redwood 
Co., 315 Pacific Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Rial M. Rainwater, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $203. E. (9) $15. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 75225. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 75225. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Recording Industry Association of 
America, Inc., One East 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $10,622.40. E. (9) $48,611.24. 


A. Recreation Vehicle Industry Association, 
P.O. Box 203, 14650 Lee Road, Chantilly, Va. 
22021. 

E. (9) $36,178.50. 


A. David J. Reedy, 3306 Sheffield Circle, 
Sarasota, Fla. 33580. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, Ml. 
60501. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Research To Prevent Blindness, Inc., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
10022. 

E. (9) $7,643.99. 

A. James J. Reynolds, 1625 K Street NW., 
Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1625 K Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. @)§ $194.18. 


A. Austin T. Rhoads, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufactures, & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $399.62. 


A. Mark Richardson, 1611 North Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $250. 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Volume Footwear Retailers of America, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Creek, Mich. 


Battle 


A. John Riley, 15th & M Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th & M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $573.74. E. (9) $6.63. 


A. George W. Ritter, 3914 King Arthur 
Road, Annandale, Va. 22003. 

B. Alton Box Board Co., Alton, Il. 62002. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,214. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Kenneth Roberson, 2 Dubonnet Road, 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 11581. 

B. Meat Importers Council of America, Inc., 
One Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


A. James C. Roberts, 422 First Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,685. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 888 17th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Movers’ Committee for Emergency Fuel 
Resources, c/o Robert K. Lee, P.O. Box 272, 
Nationwide Trailers Rental System, Wichita, 
Kans. 


A. Ronald E. Robinson, 2800 Smith Tower, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,723. E. (9) $100. 


A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 15th & M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th & M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,632.50. E. (9) $87.45. 

A. Gail Rosenberg, 705 G Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Abortion Rights Action League, 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $521.23. 

A. William Ryan, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $190. 
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A. Sand Springs Home, Sand Springs, Okla. 

E. (9) $210. 

A. Peter G. Sandlund, Room 400, 919 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council of European & Japanese Na- 
tional Shipowners’ Associations, 30-32 St. 
Axe, London EC3A 8ET, England. 

D. (6) $11,250. E. (9) $10,899.27. 

A. Stanley J. Sawicki, 16543 Beech Daly 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Stanley Sawicki and Son, 1521 West 
Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Kenneth I. Schaner, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, (for Cooperative for American 
Relief Everywhere, Inc.), 660 First Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. William J. Schreiber, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $1,175. E. (9) $1,323.37. 

A. Allan D. Schlosser, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Harold B. Scoggins, 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $7.75. 


A. Ann Scott, 1266 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Organization for Women, Inc. 
1266 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

E. (9) $191.14. 

A. John W. Scott, 1616 H Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Durward Seals, 1019 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
ton, 1019 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. z (9) $49.85. 


A. Joseph H, Sharlitt, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Remodelers Association, 50 East 
42d Street, New York City, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $2,100. 

A. Sharman Associates, Inc., Suite 1000, 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mover’s Committee for Emergency Fuel 
Resources c/o Robert K. Lee, P.O. Box 772, 
Nationwide Trailers Rental System, Wichita, 
Kans. 

D. (6) $4,100. 


A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. W. Lee Shield, 1730 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. A. Z. Shows, Suite 502, 2600 Virginia 
Avenue NW., Watergate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $3,980. E. (9) $4,106.51. 

A. Barry M. Siegel, 22 Thames Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. 

B. The Committee of Publicly Owned 
Companies, 22 Thames Street, New York, N.Y. 
10006. 

D. (6) $8,400. E. (9) $1,708.88. 

A. Gilbert Simonetti, Jr., 1620 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of CPA's, 1211 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

A. Jean Head Sisco, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $107. 

A. Hall Sisson, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $3,123. E. (9) $227.21. 


1616 H 


A. Jonathan W. Sloat, 1425 K Street NW., 
Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc, 1425 K Street NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Dennis M. Small, 21930 Third Place 
West, Bothell, Wash. 98011. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, 133 Queen 
Anne Avenue North, Seattle, Wash. 98109. 

D. (6) $675. E. (9) $500, 


A. Smith and Hewes, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Bart B. Chamberlain, Jr., 717 First Fed- 
eral Tower, Mobile, Ala. 36616. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. James R. Smith, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 1101, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1609 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Carl A. Soderblom, 1 East First Street, 
Suite 803, Reno, Nev. 89501. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 1 East First 
Street, Suite 803, Reno, Nev. 89501. 

A. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $11,175.76. E. (9) $11,175.76. 


A, John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Larry N. Spiller, 1155 15th Street NW. 
Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cll, 1165 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $75. 

A. J. Gilbert Stallings, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19101. 

A. Joseph J. Standa, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Allan J. Stanton, 205 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85003. 
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B. Southern Pacific Transportation Co., 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94105; 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 121 East 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90014. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 

A. Robert H. Starkey, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $203. E. (9) $5. 

A. David J. Steinberg, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council for a Responsible Fire- 
arms Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. William M. Stephens, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $180. 


A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B, Japan Iron and Steel Exporters Associa- 
tion, Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Nelson A, Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Roger J. Stroh, 1019 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 1019 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $212.50 E. (9) $40.06. 


A. R. Keith Stroup, 2317 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Organization for the Reform 
of Marijunana Laws, 2317 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Sunkist Growers, Inc., 14130 Riverside 
Drive, Sherman Oaks, Calif, 91423. 
E. (9) $1,550. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Central States Health & Life Co. of 
Georgia, Howard at 18th Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 68102. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Life Cos., 1365 
Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309. 

D. (6) $500, E. (9) $25. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Credit Co., P.O. Box 4081, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30302. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $75. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The William K. Warren Foundation, 
6465 South Yale Avenue, Suite 1000, Tulsa, 
Okla. 74136. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $25. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. World. Airways, Inc., Oakland Inter- 
national Airport, Oakland, Calif. 94614. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $20. 
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A. Glenn A. Swanson, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 203, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 56378. 

D. (6) $27,254.08. E. (9) $11,871.87. 

A. Ronald E. Sweet, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Federation Professional & 
Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO, 1126 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $20. 


A. Monroe Sweetland, 1705 Murchison 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,369. E. (9) $100. 


A. Patricia Taylor, RM 731, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Environmental Action, RM 1731, Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Jerry P. Thompson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,432, E. (9) $293. 

A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Stuart G. Tipton, 1800 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $82.50. 


A. Patrick F. Tobin, 128 C Street NE., Room 
66, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 1188 Franklin Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. John Tope, 1101 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


A. J. P. Trainor, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $4,249.98. E. (9) $1,495.19. 

A. W. M. Trevarrow, 601 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 48232. 

D. (6) $5,375. E. (9) $164.50. 


A. Francis J. Tucker, Haverford Towers, 
Haverford, Pa. 19041. 

B. Penn Central Co., No. 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Room 823, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $90.45. 


A. C. Roger Turner, 1106 Paper Mill Road, 
Wyndmoor, Pa. 19118. 

B. Penn Central Co., No. 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Room 823, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

D. (6) $5,100. E. (9) $99.50. 

A. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 1019 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $2,842.32. E. (9) $2,842.32, 
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A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $810. E. (9) $810. 


— 


A. R. Dick Vander Woude, 10600 West Hig- 
gins Road, Rosemont, Ill. 60018. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,915. E. (9) $75. 


A. Robert E. Vinson, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $13. 


A. Mary E. Vogel, 1266 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C., 20045. 

B. National Organization for Women, Inc., 
1266 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C., 20045. 


D. (6) $2,337.49. E. (9) $16.55. 


A. Bruce E. Vogelsinger, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $75. 


A. Robert J. Wager. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
Pebnsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $416.67. E. (9) $6.75. 


A. Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1320 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19101. 


A. DeMelt E.. Walker, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $872. E. (9) $49.90. 


A. Thomas C. Walker, Browning-Ferris In- 
dustries, Inc., P.O. Box 3151, Houston, Tex. 
77001. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Henry L. Walther, 8316 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Suite 600, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
8316 Arlington Boulevard, Suite 600, Fair- 
fax, Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $130. E. (9) $30. 

A, Ray Wax, % J. Frederick Durr, R.R. No. 
2, Sheridan, Ind. 46069. 

B. National Association of Farmer Elected 
Committeemen, % J. Frederick Durr, R.R. 
No. 2, Sheridan, Ind. 46069. 

E. (9) $65.15. 

A. George D. Webster, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sand Springs Home, % E. J. Doerner, 
1200 Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Janet H. Wegner, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049, 


A. Paul S. Weller, Jr., 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,555. E. (9) $113.15. 


A. Robert Y. Wheeler, Box 185, Tilden, Tex. 
78072, 

B. E. G. Herman, 9538 Brighton Way, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif, 90210. 


A. Thomas E. Wheeler, 1425 K Street NW. 
Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D, (6) $33.65. 

A. Donald F. White, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 


A. Bryan K. Whitehead, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Til. 60018. 

D. (6) $224.38. E. (9) $365.33. 


A. Leonard M. Wickliffe, 11th and L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

B. California Railroad Association, 11th 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

D. (6) $8,709.42. E. (9) $4,527.19. 


A. Harry D. Williams, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ashland Oil, Inc., P.O, Box 391, Ashland, 
Ky. 41101. 

D. (6) $250. 
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A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Blomquist, Batte & Campbell, Inc., 1039 
College Avenue, Wheaton, Ill. 60187. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $20. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Estee Lauder, Inc., 767 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6).$100. E. (9) $20. 


Street 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Globe Feather & Down Co., 1030 West 
North Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 60622. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. IU International Management Corp., 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $200. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of School Bus Con- 
tract Operators (now National School Trans- 
portation Association), P.O. Box 324, Fairfax, 
Va. 22030. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. School Bus Manufacturers Institute, 
5530 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 1220, 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $50. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ward Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 849, 
Conway, Ark. 72032. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Dealer Bank Association, P.O Box 479, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10005. 
D. (6) $4,091. E. (9) $217. 


A. Curtin Winsor, Jr., 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015. 

D. (6) $176.25. E. (9) $20.14. 


A. Women’s International League for 
Peace & Freedom, 1213 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19107. 

D. (6) $15,708.03, E. (9) $7,003.06. 


A. Burton C. Wood, 15th & M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th & M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $5,951.25. E. (9) $537.04. 


A. William E. Woods, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., 60601. 

D. (6) $750, E. (9) $150, 


A. M. Kathryn Worley, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 


A. Albert H. Zinkand, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Getty Oil Co., 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ernstoff & Ohest- 
nut, 600 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash, 98104. 

B. Confederated Tribes of the Colville In- 
dian Reservation, P.O. Box 150, Nespelem, 
Wash. 99155. 


D. (6) $892. E. (9) $177.55. 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ernstoff & 
Chestnut, 600 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
98104. 

B. Lummi Tribe of Indians, P.O. Box 309, 
Marietta, Wash, 98268. 

D. (6) $524. E. (9) $126.98. 

A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ernstoff & 
Chestnut, 600 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
98104. 

B. Makah Indjan Tribe, P.O, Box 115, Neah 
Bay, Wash. 98357. 

D. (6) $708. E. (9) $314.01. 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ernstoff & 
Chestnut, 600 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
98104. 

B. Metlakatla Indian Community, P.O. Box 
8, Annette Islands Reserve, Alaska 99926. 

D. (6) $738. E. (9) $312.45. 

A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ernstoff & 
Chestnut, 600 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
98104. 

B. Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe, P.O. 
Box 128, Lame Deer, Mont. 59043. 

A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ernstof! & 
Chestnut, 600 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
98104. 

B. Suquamish Indian Tribe, P.O, Box 556, 
Suquamish, Wash. 98392. 

D. (6) $12. 

A. John L. Zorack, 1800 K Street NW., No. 
900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $211.15. 
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WASHINGTON SITUATION 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr, Speaker, the 
future of farming in the United States 
is being threatened not only by the cost- 
price squeeze, but also by an emerging at- 
titude that the Capper-Volstead Act 
should be changed. 

The Capper-Volstead Act, passed in 
1922, permits individual farmers to join 
together to market their products. These 
farmer marketing associations, known as 
cooperatives, are given partial exemption 
from the Clayton Act. 

Control of cooperatives is vested in 
member-users on a democratic basis. 
They operate as nonprofit businesses with 
limited returns or dividends paid to mem- 
bers, charging patrons only the actual 
cost of performing services. Finally, co- 
operatives allow only limited returns 
upon ownership capital, primarily bene- 
fiting patrons as opposed to stockhold- 
ers. 

Concern over rising food prices and re- 
cent lawsuits directed at officers of sev- 
eral individual cooperatives, has gen- 
erated sentiment to repeal portions of 
Capper-Volstead. In part, the strength 
of American agriculture has been the 
widespread operation of cooperatives, al- 
lowing individual farmers to join togeth- 
er to obtain vital services on a nonprofit 
or cost basis. 

I would like to cali to the attention of 
my colleagues, the following report by 
the president of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, which fairly and 
accurately assesses the current situation: 

WASHINGTON SITUATION 
(By Kenneth D. Naden) 

Storm clouds are gathering on the horizon 
which may affect the livelihood and future 
existence of the American farmer more than 
anything that’s happened in agriculture since 
the depression of the 1930's. 

These clouds aren't due to inflation, re- 
cession, falling farm prices or any of the other 
economic ills currently plaguing us. They're 
the result of an attitude which seems to be 
prevalent in certain areas of the Executive 
Branch, and more particularly In the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department. 

This attitude is based upon the belief that 
the Capper-Volstead Act, the 53-year-old 
statute which permits individual farmers to 
join together to market a product, should 
be amended or changed. Certain officials 
believe that this law, which has been tested 
for over half a century, somehow permits 
farmers to achieve harmful monopoly pow- 
er through their cooperatives. 

How have these attitudes developed? And 
why are they showing up so strongly now? 
Basically, I believe, for two reasons. 

First, because of concern in this country 
over rapidly rising food prices. When this 
situation exists, as it has for several years, 
officials naturally look for scapegoats. Farmer 
cooperatives become fair game. 

Secondly, because the Antitrust Division of 
the Justice Department is basically biased 
against Capper-Volstead, It believes farmer 


cooperatives have achieved enough market 
power under this law to cause undue food 
price enhancement. It has also demonstrated 
in public statements that these views are 
based more upon a distorted vision of the co- 
operative role, than upon sound economic 
reasons. 

A look at the recent performance of farm 
and food prices shows the fallacy of this 
argument. Farm prices haye dropped in eight 
of the last 12 months, while food prices have 
continued to rise. The most recent report of 
the Department of Agriculture stated that 
farm prices are off 15 percent from a year 
ago, but retail food prices are 9 percent high- 
er than a year ago. 

These facts, coupled with the continuing 
plunge in farm prices, debunk charges that 
farmers and their cooperatives are exercising 
excessive market power. 

To develop substantial market power, one 
must control the national output of a com- 
modity. Farmers don't have such output con- 
trol. They can’t shut down the output of 
dairy cows, fruit trees, laying hens, sows or 
a beef herd when demand falls. They can't 
operate like a hard goods manufacturer who 
can shut down an assembly line or plant. 
Agricutiural production just doesn’t work 
that way. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT PROPOSALS 


The Justice Department's attitude toward 
Capper-Volstead has been defined rather 
clearly this year by the Deputy Assistant At- 
torney General for Antitrust. His most recent 
pronouncement was to a Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation Conference in Kansas City on April 3. 

The Justice official stated that his depart- 
ment is continuing an investigation to de- 
termine if farmer cooperatives organized un- 
der Capper-Volstead have achieved monopoly 
power in “significant markets.” 

While admitting that the cooperative in- 
vestigation hasn’t reached a stage where 
definite conclusions can be made about their 
competitive impact, Justice didn’t hesitate 
to outline several proposals for potential 
amendment of Capper-Volstead. 

The first would require pre-clearance by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for all coopera- 
tives, plus additional clearance for signif- 
icant expansion of operations, plus five-year 
licensing or renewal for ali cooperatives. 

This proposal, if enacted, would establish 
a dangerous precedent for all businesses, CO- 
operative and non-cooperative alike. No sec- 
tor of American business has even been sub- 
jected to such a restrictive requirement. 
Compliance with regulatory laws is one thing, 
but licensing of clearance from a government 
agency to conduct normal business activities 
or expand operations is quite another. There’s 
absolutely no need for such a requirement in 
view of the power and restraint authority in- 
herent in our antitrust laws. 

A second proposal by Justice would elimi- 
nate the Capper-Volstead provision that the 
Secretary of Agriculture be the authority to 
determine the presence of monopoly power 
among cooperatives, as well as the one to 
determine that the existence of this power 
has led to undue price enhancement. 

What Justice didn't acknowledge, however, 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture has in 
fact ruled on five formal charges brought 
under the Capper-Volstead Act. In addition, 
USDA has investigated numerous other com- 
plaints in which cooperatives were accused 
of using monopoly power to unduly enhance 
food prices. In each case, after review of the 
facts, the Secretary determined that the co- 
operative involved hadn’t caused undue price 
enhancement. This, I’m sure, has been an 
irritant to Justice and probably one of the 
main motivations for its proposal. 


One other proposal by justice would pro- 
hibit long-term membership clauses, supply 
contracts, or base plans which appear to 
limit the freedom of the individual farmer 
to move in or out of cooperative membership. 

This proposal doesn’t seem to recognize 
that cooperative membership is a two-way 
street. A farmer joins a cooperative to get the 
benefit of group action in the marketplace 
and realize an adequate return on his in- 
vestment, if possible. If the cooperative is 
to perform this service for him, it must have 
his commitment—to deliver his product at a 
certain time and to meet prescribed stand- 
ards of quality. Otherwise, the *ooperative 
can’t honor its commitments to its cus- 
tomers. 

It’s obvious that the Justice proposals have 
ignored the findings of the National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing which, after a 
two-year comprehensive study, concluded 
that cooperatives enhance competition and 
have a constructive effect in food marketing 
for consumers as well as farmers. 


COOPERATIVES NOT IMMUNE 


Cooperatives today have no immunity 
from unlawful conduct. This fact has been 
demonstrated in numerous cases. It has been 
shown that the Sherman Act provides a 
remedy—a restraint—when a cooperative 
either competes unfairly, or unlawfully at- 
tempts to monopolize a market. This law 
has sufficient teeth in it to control any al- 
leged excesses by a cooperative or non-coop- 
erative corporation. 

REAL MARKET CONCENTRATION 


It seems to me that if Justice is sincerely 
interested in attacking food monopoly power, 
it would do well to investigate the obvious 
areas of concentration in the food industry. 

Much has been said about alleged con- 
centration in the dairy industry. What hasn't 
been pointed out, however, is that the vol- 
ume of the four largest dairy cooperatives is 
less than one-third of the volume of the 
four largest non-cooperative dairy marketing 
firms. 

Or that in such key food areas as meat 
processing, cooperatives have only a 3 percent 
share of the market. 

Or that in certain other markets, as few 
as four non-cooperative corporations control 
a dominant share of the market. The four 
largest manufacturers of breakfast cereals, 
for example, control about 90 percent of the 
market. 

The four largest firms, all non-cooperative, 
control the following share of these mar- 
kets: soup, 92 percent; baby foods, 95 per- 
cent; tomato products and catsup, 81 per- 
cent; soft drinks, 89 percent; instant coffee, 
81 percent; baking powder and yeast, 86 per- 
cent; dessert mixes, 86 percent; and grain 
mill products and refrigerated dough, 81 
percent. Such concentration supported by ef- 
fective supply control and extensive ad- 
vertising helps assure market power. 

By contrast, the four largest firms selling 
butter (a major product of dairy coopera- 
tives) have only 14 percent of the market. 

In summary, there is no logical reason 
today for placing farmer cooperatives at the 
top of the agenda when looking for scape- 
goats on the issue of high food prices. This 
point was well-articulated by the Agribusi- 
ness Accountability Project, a public in- 
terest group which has been critical at times 
of some cooperative activities, It said: 

“Cooperatives are everybody's easy target 
today, but overall they don't make much of 
a difference in the price of food on the shelf, 
The political scandal over milk prices has 
put cooperatives in the public mind, and 
going after them has become a way of looking 
good without getting at the real problem 
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of domination of food processing and retail- 
ing by the giant corporations.” 

The AAP’s assessment, in my judgment, 
is entirely correct. It is much easier, more 
expedient and more visible to attack a sys- 
tem which represents less than five percent 
of the voting public than to go after firms 
which represent significant political clout. 

In the coming battle, farmers will have to 
convince their representatives In Congress 
of the merits of Capper-Volstead. That’s 
their best hope. 

Because from present indications, it ap- 
pears that few in the Executive Branch will 
recognize the merits of Capper-Voistead and 
help present an objective appraisal of the 
benefits of cooperation—both for consumers 
and farmers. 

If we fall, it could hasten the demise of 
the individual American farmer as we know 
him today. The result might be a momentary 
drop in farm prices. But that’s all it would 
be. Because the long-term effect would sure- 
ly be some form of corporate control of food 
from farm to the retail shelf. 

If that happens, the Justice Department 
will have stimulated food industry concen- 
tration and price enhancement that it never 
imagined possible in its wildest dreams. 


CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, POST 
1559, A CREDIT TO THE COMMU- 
NITY 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 16 years, Post 1559 of the Catholic 
War Veterans, and its ladies auxiliary, 
has singled out for public recognition a 
resident of the McKeesport, Pa., area 
who has provided the community with 
outstanding service and leadership. 

The CWV “Good Fellow” award is 
highly respected and the caliber of its 
recipients can be judged by the many 
prominent individuals who attend the 
presentation banquet to pay tribute to 
the honoree. 

For example, this year’s award winner 
was Merrill W. Granger, executive sports 
editor of the Daily News in McKeesport, 
Pa. The esteem in which he is held can 
be attested to by those who took part in 
the program: 

Very Rev. John C. Cassella of St. Per- 
petua Church; Victor E. Bertoty and 
George F. Matta, past commanders of 
Post 1559; Hon. John Pribanic, mayor of 
McKeesport; Hon. Charles Gorum, 
mayor of Glassport Borough; the Rever- 
end William J. Konus, Holy Trinity 
Church, and Steve Lesko, secretary- 
treasurer of McKeesport Athletic Sports 
Association. 

Robert Cox, past recipient of the 
“Good Fellow” award; Sam Vidnovic, 
treasurer of the city of McKeesport; 
Elroy Face, former ace relief pitcher for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates; Thomas D. 
Mansfield, publisher and editor of the 
Daily News; Leonard Staisey, chairman 
of the Allegheny County Board of Com- 
missioners; Emil Mrkonic, Pennsylvania 
legislator from the 37th district, and 
Joseph Hreha, present commander of 
Post 1559. 
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Mr. Speaker, year after year, Post 
1559 has gone to a great deal of time 
and trouble to bring some deserving in- 
dividual to the public’s attention. I com- 
mend the post and its members for their 
efforts. However, I often think that 
sometime, someone should present Post 
1559 a “Good Fellow” award. The mem- 
bers certainly are a credit to the com- 
munity. 


DEDUCT REFUGEE FUNDS FROM 
U.N. CONTRIBUTION 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing legislation di- 
recting that the amount of our annual 
contribution to the United Nations be 
reduced dollar-for-dollar by the amounts 
spent by the Federal Government to aid 
Vietnam evacuees. 

For three decades now, we have an- 
nually contributed hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the United Nations for its 
various activities, including refugee as- 
sistance. Since 1970 alone, we have con- 
tributed $159.4 million to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency— 
UNRWA—for Palestinian refugees. 

The Congress has approved expendi- 
tures of $405 million over the next 14 
months for Vietnam evacuee assistance. 
I feel that the United Nations refusal 
to become involved in the Vietnam evacu- 
ation, or care of the refugees, is yet an- 
other politically motivated slap at the 
United States, and an abdication of its 
responsibilities on the world scene. 

What makes the Vietnam refugees any 
less deserving of United Nations assist- 
ance than other refugees? 

If we cannot get the United Nations 
to face up to its responsibilities directly, 
then we must do it indirectly, by reduc- 
ing our contribution to that body by the 
amount which we ourselves are spend- 
ing on the refugees. The United States 
is the chief financial supporter of the 
United Nations, and yet we are also the 
chief target of U.N. discrimination and 
abuse. It is time for the Congress to take 
action and remind the U.N. that our re- 
sources are not infinite, and that if the 
U.N. wishes our support it must carry out 
its responsibilities in a more even- 
handed manner. 

Mr. Speaker, attached is the text of 
my bill, and I urge my colleagues’ sup- 
port for this measure. 

The bill follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to direct the deduction of amounts 
appropriated pursuant to the Indochina 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1975, from the United States annual as- 
sessed share of the budget of the United 
Nations 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

annual payments of the United States as- 

sessed share of the budget of the United 

Nations becoming payable on or after the 

date of enactment of the Indochina Migra- 
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tion and Refugee Assistance Act of 1975 shall 
be reduced, dollar for dollar, by the amount 
of any appropriations made pursuant to such 
Act until the total of such reductions equals 
the amount of such appropriations. 


IN FAVOR OF CONVERSION TO THE 
METRIC SYSTEM 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I submitted testimony to the Sub- 
committee on Science, Research and 
Technology in support of the admin- 
istration’s bill—H.R. 6154—to provide for 
& gradual and voluntary conversion to 
the metric system. 

In past Congresses in which I served 
I also cosponsored metric conversion 
legislation, and I remain convinced that 
the United States should adopt this sys- 
tem as soon as possible. 

I am submitting for the Recorp my re- 
marks on the importance of adopting the 
international system of units and the 
practical implications of the proposed 
legislation for the various segments of 
our society: 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure to 
be able to present these remarks in support of 
metric conversion in the U.S. to your subcom- 
mittee. As you know, I have long been an ad- 
vocate of conversion to the metric system and 
actively supported this idea in previous Con- 
gresses in which I was privileged to serve. I 
am happy to be back this year to be a part 
of the 94th Congress, which will, I predict, 
adopt a policy providing for an official 
changeover to the International System of 
Units in this country. 

In reviewing some of the testimony which 
has been presented before this subcommit- 
tee I note widespread support for the bills 
before the Congress and general agreement 
that since conversion to metric is in the long 
run inevitable, it will be more practical to 
begin the conversion as quickly as possible. 
I certainly agree with this position and feel 
that we should get moving while interest is 
at a peak and before an ever-increasing rate 
of inflation makes the problem of conversion 
in future years more costly and diffeult for 
both private industry and the Federal bud- 
get. 

In considering the question of abandoning 
our long-established tradition of the Eng- 
lish system of measurement we must look at 
the effect upon three major groups—the gen- 
eral public, our education system and pri- 
vate industry. All indications from the pri- 
vate sector are that this plan, rather than 
compliance matters, would actually benefit 
industry, particularly where international 
trade is involved. The education community 
seems enthusiastic about the plans for con- 
version and has, in fact, been working for 
years to stress the importance of this system 
to students in our nation’s schools. While the 
general public may seem somewhat appre- 
hensive about a sudden change in our system 
of weights and measurements, the bills we 
are considering this year provide for a 
gradual conversion which would give the 
public ample time and assistance In adjust- 


One of the most positive aspects of the 
metric system is its simplicity, and that is 
why it has become so widely used through- 
out the world. Such simplicity not only 
makes the system easier to learn and under- 
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stand, it also reduces the possibility of er- 
ror considerably. 

It is significant to note that the United 
States is the only major industrialized coun- 
try in the world that has not yet either made 
the transition or is at least in the process 
of converting to the metric system. Such te- 
nacity in clinging to an old and cumbersome 
tradition has left the US. isolated in the 
complex world of international trade and 
promotes an image unbecoming to the na- 
tion that always takes the lead in techno- 
logical and scientific developments. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a co-sponsor of the 
Administration's bill, HER. 6154, to provide 
for a gradual and voluntary conversion to 
metric under the guidance of a 25-member 
board which would be in existence for what- 
ever period of time is necessary to complete 
the process of transition. There have been a 
number of other bills introduced on this 
subject, and most of them are very similar 
to H.R, 6154. There would under these meas- 
ures be some Federal funds provided to assist 
in this transition, but the overall costs of 
such a program are expected to be minimal. 
Ata time when rampant inflation ts affecting 
us all, it is indeed heartening to know that 
if we do undertake this conversion process 
the initial costs will eventually be far out- 
weighed by the greater returns realized as 
a result of increased efficiencies. It is this 
cost effective aspect that has already per- 
suaded many American manufacturers, re- 
tallers and exporters to start using the metric 
system. 


Again, I reiterate my support for legisla- 
tion to provide for conversion to the metric 


system and I offer my cooperation and assist- 
ance to the subcommittee in this effort. 


MINUTEMAN III 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Speaker, in the annual De- 
fense Department report dated Feb- 
ruary 15, 1975, there is a statement by 
Secretary Schlesinger in regard to the 
fiscal year 1976 procurement of 50 
Minuteman III missiles which I quote: 


We propose to continue the production of 
the Minuteman III at the rate of five mis- 
siles per month. . . . The Minuteman IIT is 
the only ICBM still in production; the USSR 
currently has at least three or four. It would 
be imprudent, in my judgment, to close 
down that production line before we have a 
more definitive assessment of how many of 
each type of MIRVed ICBM the Soviet Union 
intends to deploy under the Vladivostok 
agreement. . .. These 50 missiles would ful- 
fill our requirements for follow-on fight 
testing and also preserve the option to de- 
ploy more Minuteman ILs if that should be 
deemed necessary. 


I endorse the Secretary’s remarks. It 
is vital to our national securitv at this 
time to continue the only ICBM produc- 
tion line and to maintain a successful and 
motivated technical/management team 
on. ICBM’s. Continued production pro- 
vides a qualified capability in place, ready 
to respond to a more accurate assess- 
ment of our posture relative to the 
USSR. and ready to respond to a po- 
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tential need to upgrade the Minuteman 
II missiles which are now 10 years old. If 
we stopped production now, we would 
need 42 months to restart production. 
We need additional time to study our 
alternatives: for future ICBM’s, for addi- 
tional Minuteman IIT missiles, for up- 
grading of Minuteman II. 

Needless to say, continued production 
provides some 14,000 direct jobs and, 
through the ripple effect, a probable 
35,000 total jobs. Many of these jobs are 
with small business in regions of high 
employment. 

For your consideration, I recommend 
approval of the 50-missile Minuteman III 
procurement. 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY—1975 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, May 22, 1975, is National Mari- 
time Day. In commemoration of this day, 
memorial services honoring merchant 
seamen, who have died at sea during 
times of both war and peace while serv- 
ing their country aboard merchant ves- 
sels, will be held at the Port O’ Call vil- 
lage in San Pedro, Calif. 

The merchant marine, which has dili- 
gently served this country as the logistic 
lifeline to our Armed Forces and as an 
integral part of our international trade, 
will be honored by merchant seamen, 
families, and friends attending this me- 
morial service. 

National Maritime Day was designated 
by a joint resolution of Congress to honor 
the importance of maritime industries 
and to commemorate the first trans- 
atlantic voyage by a steamship, the S.S. 
Savannah on May 22, 1819. This Amer- 
ican vessel started that historic voyage 
from its namesake port in Georgia and 
sailed successfully to its destination, Liv- 
erpool, England. 

The memorial service at Port "O Call 
village will be held at 12 noon on the 
22d. Special guests will be representa- 
tives of the Maritime Trade Council, 
maritime unions, steamship companies, 
harbor officials, U.S. Government agen- 
cies, and local clergy. 

In conjunction with this memorial, 8 
burial service will be held on the Angel's 
Gate, a ship supplied by the Los Angeles 
Harbor Department. From aboard this 
ship, the ashes of merchant seamen who 
have died ashore will be distributed on 
the waters in the traditional manner of 
sea voyagers. As a final honor, families, 
members of unions, and representatives 
of maritime shipping companies will be 
aboard to place wreaths on the waters at 
the close of the service. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to urge the 
people of the United States to honor our 
American merchant marine on May 22, 
1973 by displaying the flag of the United 
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States at their homes and other suitable 
places. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. THERESA B5. 
KOLDIN, NOTED JEWISH LEADER 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise this 
afternoon to pay a well-deserved tribute 
to a woman who has been a tireless vol- 
unteer for many Jewish organizations— 
Mrs. Theresa S. Koldin of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This Thursday, Mrs. Koldin will be 
the guest of honor at a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Brooklyn Division of the 
United Jewish Appeal-Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies Joint Campaign 
for her services over the years to that 
organization. She is a founder of the 
U.J.A. Manhattan Beach Women’s Divi- 
sion and is a member of their board. 
Mrs. Koldin has been instrumental in the 
success of the special gifts program. This 
fundraising program asks that members 
contribute a minimum of $1 per week to 
the U.J.A.-Federation campaign and has 
had highly positive results. Tess Koldin 
is being honored for the leadership she 
has provided for the entire U.J.A. cam- 
paign in the Manhattan Beach Com- 
munity. 

A graduate of Adelphi University 
where she received her bachelors degree, 
she continued her education at Columbia 
University earning a masters degree in 
psychology. Mrs. Koldin pursued a career 
as a professional psychologist while 
raising two daughters and also worked 
for her outside interests. She is on the 
Brooklyn Board of Adelphi University, 
a member of B'nai B'rith, Hadassah, 
American Jewish Congress, and the 
League of Women Voters. Mrs. Koldin is 
the founder of the Midwood Chapter of 
Women's American ORT, a far-reaching 
and progressive organization for the re- 
habilitation and training of the handi- 
capped. 


Theresa Koldin is a truly. remarkable 
woman who has devoted her life to 
others. She is a true friend, a leader of 
the Manhattan Beach community, a 
philanthropist, a person always ready. to 
lend a hand when the work must be done 
and to extend a hand to a friend in need. 
Iam, indeed, proud to be able to be affili- 
ated with so grand a woman as Tess 
Koldin and also to have her as a mother- 
in-law. She has, over the years, been a 
source of inspiration and given guidance 
in my political career and has counseled 
me in areas of mutual concern. I know 
that the United Jewish Appeal-Federa- 
tion Joint Campaign has benefited great- 
ly due to the continued work and efforis 
of Tess Koldin. 

I am pleased to join in honoring 
Theresa Koldin’s work and I am delight- 
ed to bring her accomplishments to the 
attention of our colleagues. 
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JUDGE ALEXANDER CRITICIZES 
THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, May 8, 1975, the Honorable 
Harry Toussaint Alexander, an associate 
judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia, filed a prepared 
statement before the House District 
Committee holding oversight hearings 
on the administration of justice in the 
District of Columbia. Judge Alexander’s 
statement and testimony are highly crit- 
ical of many current practices and pro- 
cedures which exist in the criminal 
justice system in the District of Colum- 
bia. He recommended many sweeping, 
remedial changes to cure the pervasive 
existing injustices. Conspicuously absent 
from the hearings were local television 
and radio media, and as a consequence, 
Judge Alexander’s remarks did not re- 
ceive the attention that they merited. 
Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject matter covered by Judge Alexander 
in his testimony, I want to share with 
my colleagues a synopsis of his prepared 
statement and recommendations: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE 
Harry T. ALEXANDER 

That crime is a problem of paramount 
concern to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia is evident, but what is seemingly 
not so evident to both legislators and judges 
alike are the causes of crime in the District 
of Columbia. Crime is caused by substandard 
education, substandard housing, unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, poverty and racism. 
As Chief Judge Bazelon of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit stated in his address to more than 
one hundred Black Judges of the Judicial 
Council of the National Bar Association in 
1972, “...many thoughtful persons... 
admit that almost all violent street crime 
is nurtured by poverty, bitterness, ignorance, 
racism and despair.” I subscribe unequiv- 
ocally to this view and submit that once the 
causes are understood, the solution is 
patent. 

Thus, the following recommendations, I 
submit, will have a substantial impact in 
reducing the crime rate: 

I. Full Home Rule for the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. Full Home Rule would 
eliminate the feelings of powerlessness, 
hopelessness and alienation which exist 
under colonial and quasi-colonial status. 

It. Guaranteed full employment for all 
people ready, willing, and able to work. Since 
approximately 76 percent of the reported 
offenses in 1973 were property offenses, 
meaningful and mobile employment could 
be expected to cause a substantial reduction 
in the number of property offenses 
committed. 

III. Expungement of illegally and improp- 
erly acquired arrest records. Arrest records 
create additional obstacles to meaningful 
employment for poor, Black and underedu- 
cated people in this City. 

Fundamental to our concept of ordered 
liberty as American people is the right to be 
free from unreasonable searches and seizures. 
Unfortunately, in recent years, courts and 
legislatures have engaged in the danzerous 
process of diluting the Fourth Amendment by 
enactment of the no-knock provision of the 
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District of Columbia Court Reform and Crim- 
inal Procedure Act of 1970, 23 D.C. Code § 591; 
by sanctioning indiscriminate “spot checks” 
for motor vehicles; by permitting full blown 
searches of persons stopped for specified traf- 
fic offenses, and by judicial laxity in enforc- 
ing the Fourth Amendment prohibition 
against unreasonable searches and seizures. 

Therefore, in order to restore the Fourth 
Amendment to its exalted place in our con- 
cept of freedom, I would make the following 
recommendations: 

1. Legislation to curtail unlawful warrant- 
less searches and seizures. The situations in 
which a warrant may be dispensed with 
should be narrowly defined. 

2. Repeal of 23 D. C. Code § 581, which au- 
thorizes warrantless arrests for certain mis- 
demeanors not committed in the officer's 
presence. 

3. Legislation to abolish the widespread and 
discriminatory practice of “spot checks” 
without probable cause. 

IV. Another area of importance is the ad- 
ministration of the Bail Reform Act in the 
District of Columbia, The provisions for pre- 
trial release, with the exception of the pre- 
yentive detention provisions, 23 D.C. Code, 
Sec. 1322, are, on the whole, unobjectionable 
and the Act certainly represents an advance 
over the deplorable situation which existed 
prior to its enactment. However, the Report 
of the District of Columbia Bail Agency for 
1974, reflects that the judiciary is not fully 
complying with the spirit of the law. Only 
about half of all persons charged with crimes 
in the Superior Court of the District of Col- 
umbia in 1974 were released on non-financial 
conditions. These figures are not as they 
should be if all judges on the Court were 
carrying out the mandates of the Bail Re- 
form Act and the Eighth Amendment. An- 
other cause for concern to those who cherish 
freedom is preventive detention. Although 
the number of people detained is numerical- 
ly small, I believe such detention is constitu- 
tionally significant in a society which pro- 
fesses belief in the presumption of innocence 
and in due process of law. 

Furthermore, in many cases, the govern- 
ment does indirectly, that which it cannot 
accomplish directly in effectively detaining 
accused pretrial by obtaining exor- 
bitantly high money bonds in leu of invok- 
ing the preventive detention provisions. This 
practice is clearly in violation of 23 D.C. 
Code, Sec. 1321(a) (5), which prohibits the 
imposition of any financial condition to as- 
sure the safety of any other person or the 
community. 

Another problem related to pretrial release 
is the lack of resources to assist persons on 
bail to obtain education, training, employ- 
ment or drug counseling, These lack of re- 
sources, no doubt, contribute significantly to 
the alarming rearrest rate among pretrial 
releases. These problems are compounded by 
the large number of arrested persons who are 
addicted to drugs. In order to remedy this 
situation, an Office of Pretrial Services must 
be established to provide comprehensive 
services to pretrial releases. 

My recommendations in this area are: 

1. Repeal the Preventive Detention Stat- 
ute, 23 D.C. Code, Sec. 1322; 

2. Enact legislation requiring the approval 
of the Chief Judge before a financial condi- 
tion of release may be imposed; 

3. Conform 23 D.C. Code, Sec. 1325, regu- 
lating release after conviction, to the stand- 
ard applicable in federal courts, set forth in 
18 U.S. Code, Sec. 3148, which places the bur- 
den of proof on the government to demon- 
strate that an accused should not be 
released; 

4. Establish an agency to assure that pre- 
trial releases are provided with jobs, train- 
ing and education, in order to minimize the 
risk that the accused will return to the sys- 
tem again. 
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5. Establish a network of drug free thera- 
peutic communities to rehabilitate drug ad- 
dicts, and abolish methadone maintenance. 

Implementation of these recommendations 
will do much to assure that we have taken a 
step in the right direction in attaining pre- 
trial justice, and in beginning the rehabili- 
tation process at the earliest possible time. 

V. Of all the existing deficiencies in the 
criminal justice system in the District of 
Columbia, perhaps the most egregious prob- 
lem is the inadequate and incompetent 
counsel furnished to indigents; or stated in 
another fashion, the “ineffective assistance 
of counsel” rendered indigents. For many 
years, I have complained about the deplor- 
able situation regarding counsel furnished 
to indigent persons charged with crimes. 

Two identifiable causes of this deplorable 
situation are: 1) the inadequate certifica- 
tion and appointment system, and 2) inade- 
quate financial remuneration. 

Too often, some of my colleagues and I 
have been forced to delete some counsel from 
appointment, and to remove others. Pinally, 
on February 26, 1974, in addressing a com- 
munication to the Comptroller General of the 
United States, in conjunction with my re- 
sponse to a questionnaire, submitted through 
the Chief Judge to all Judges of the Superior 
Court, designed to ascertain the effectiveness 
of representation of indigents under the 
Criminal Justice Act, I outlined the sub- 
standard nature of the legal representation 
provided to indigent accused in the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

I wish to emphasize that my criticisms of 
the attorneys appointed to represent indigent 
accused do not pertain to the Georgetown 
Legal Intern Program, the Public Defender 
Service or to the law student clinical pro- 
grams. 

In order to implement the Sixth ,Amend- 
ment right of all accused to the effective 
assistance of counsel, I recommend the fol- 
lowing changes: 

1. All accused shall be entitled to choose 
an attorney of his or her choice who is ready, 
willing and able to accept an appointment. 
The accused shall notify the Coordinator of 
the Criminal Justice Act Program of three 
choices, from which his or her attorney shall 
be selected. This will result in the selection 
out of many incompetent attorneys and the 
retention of competent attorneys. Any prob- 
lems of excessive demand for a particular at- 
torney will be solved by having the accused 
list three choices. 

2. Increase in pay for attorneys and a 
termination of voucher reduction by judges 
for purely fiscal considerations. Reduction in 
pay shall be based only upon merit and must 
be accompanied by a brief statement of rea- 
sons why the performance of the attorney did 
not merit full remuneration. 

3. Implementation of a certification process 
for attorneys appointed to represent indigent 
accused. A system should be implemented 
which would require that before an attorney 
can represent an indigent in misdemeanor 
cases, he, at a minimum, must serve as Co- 
counsel in two misdemeanor jury trials with 
an experienced attorney, and be certified by 
the judges before whom he or she appeared, 
as well as his co-counsel to be competent to 
handle misdemeanor cases. 

The same system should be implemented 
in felony cases, except there should be grada- 
tions in requirements according to the 
penalty involved, A system of periodic per- 
formance ratings, resulting in advancement 
or demotion should be implemented. Appro- 
priate divisions might be maximum 65 year 
penalty, maximum 10 year penalty and life 
maximums, with certification schemata 
similar to that proposed for misdemeanors. 
In life penalty cases, there should be a 
requirement that counsel must have prac- 
ticed in this jurisdiction for at least three 
years, and tried 5-10 felony jury trials. Leg- 
islation should be enacted incorporating 
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these minimal standards in the interest of 
assuring that all accused are represented by 
competent counsel. With the increased qual- 
ity of counsel, accused who are processed 
through the system would more likely leave 
the court feeling that there has been “a day 
in court” and justice has been done. 

VI. As important as it is to assure that an 
accused is represented by competent coun- 
sel, it is equally important that he or she 
is treated fairly and justly by the judge in 
whose hands his or her liberty rests and 
by the prosecutors. Across the Nation are 
heard cries of backlog, expediency, calendar 
control, guilty pleas; but seldom does one 
hear a cry for increased quality of justice 
by the courts. The quality of justice is para- 
mount and everything else, including expedi- 
ency, is secondary. Thus, I would suggest 
that more judges and supporting staff be 
hired to alleviate the backlog. 

VII. Other abuses which urgently need 
reform are plea bargaining and sentencing. 
Pilea bargaining is widespread and some even 
suggest the administration of criminal jus- 
tice cannot survive without the impetus it 
creates, The problem with plea bargaining is 
that the end result is usually not a bargain 
for the accused. Too often, the prosecutor, 
armed with a padded indictment and the 
threat of a long sentence, often psycho- 
logically coerces the accused into pleading 
guilty. This must be stopped if our system 
of justice is to be preserved. 

One method to eliminate judicial and 
prosecutorial abuses of plea bargaining is to 
implement appellate review of the length 
of sentences. 

VIII. Sentencing is an aspect of the law 
which perhaps, is the most lawless, and 
where the opportunity for a judge to allow 
his or her biases, prejudices and emotions to 
interfere. with his or her judgment is per- 
haps greatest. The range of permissible sen- 
tences is great; for example, a sentence im- 
posed for first degree murder, arguably, can 
range from probation to life imprisonment. 
Likewise, for armed robbery, armed burglary, 
armed rape and assault with a dangerous 
weapon, 

Thus, in the interest of assuring that 
proper considerations are being employed in 
sentencing; that the number of widely dis- 
parate sentences is reduced, and that the 
liberty of the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia is not arbitrarily abrogated by the 
criminal justice system, the following 
changes, as previously outlined, should be 
implemented by legislation: 

1. Prohibition of judicial involvement in 
plea bargaining; 

2. Prohibition against imposition of a more 
lenient sentence, in exchange for a guilty 
plea. 

3. Prohibition against all plea discussions 
outside the presence of the accused. 

4. Implement the right to appellate review 
of the length of a sentence. 

5. Repeal 23 D.C. Code, Sec. 112 requiring 
that a sentence be consecutive to one al- 
ready imposed unless otherwise stated by 
the court. 

6. Abolish life sentences in all cases ex- 
cept aggravated murder. 

7. Expand range of permissible alternatives 
to incarceration for all offenders, and ap- 
propriate funds to facilitate expansion of 
community treatment facilities. 

8. Permit probation as an alternative for 
all offenses. 

IX. The problems of prosecutorial abuses 
are acute in the criminal justice system and 
time does not permit me to cover them in 
detail here. Thus, I will briefly summarize 
my recommendations in this regard: 

1. Establish an elected local prosecutor's 
office for the prosecution of all offenses con- 
tained in the District of Columbia Code. 

2. Eliminate prosecutorial overcharging of 
offenses in order to coerce guilty pleas from 
an accused. 
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3. Implement grand jury reform along the 
lines outlined in H.R. 2986, introduced by 
Congressman Conyers. Only widespread re- 
form of the grand jury will insure that peo- 
ple will not be charged with offenses for 
which no probable cause exists, 

X. There are many other areas of the crimi- 
nal justice system which urgently need re- 
form, but time does not permit exploration 
and detailed development here. However, in 
addition to the suggestions outlined above, 
I would make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Re-establish the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
as an appellate court of last resort from the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 
This right was abolished by the District of 
Columbia Court Reform and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act of 1970, without full consideration 
of the value of citizens in this city of having 
two appellate courts to pass judgment on 
their claims. I suggest that this Committee 
seriously reconsider this matter and re- 
establish the appellate procedures in effect 
prior to Court Reorganization. 

2. Re-establish the statutory right to trial 
by jury for juveniles. This right also existed 
prior to Court Reorganization. It was abol- 
ished in the face of expediency arguments, 
which upon examination were palpably 
without merit. Since only a few jury trials 
per year were requested, juvenile jury trials 
could not have had a substantial affect on the 
backlog of the court. 

Juveniles, simply because of the accident 
of their birthdate, should not be denied a 
right so fundamental to our sense of justice. 
If trial by jury is sacred and fundamental for 
adults, it is no less for our children and 
youth. Thus, I would urge immediate legis- 
lation granting juveniles the right to trial 
by jury. 

3. Restrict the sale and possession of hand- 
guns. In 1955, I wrote a memorandum to 
the United States Attorney, while serving as 
an Assistant United States Attorney in which 
I recommended enactment of legislation to 
accomplish this end. 

Now twenty-one years later, minus Presl- 
dent John F. Kennedy, the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, my former employer, 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy, and thousands 
and thousands of other citizens, we are all 
still fighting to outlaw handguns. 

Two recent, prominent tragic events, one 
in Wheaton, Maryland, where several inno- 
cent people were killed and several injured, 
and another in Oakland, California, where 
Congressman Dellum’s nephew was murdered 
in the course of a robbery, illustrate the ur- 
gent need for speedy passage of legislation 
as proposed by Congressman Fauntroy. 

4. Amendment,of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act to allow for greater utilization 
of LEAA funds for rehabilitation; and a de- 
crease in utilization of funds for hardware. 
The District of Columbia Jail, all Shelter 
Houses, Halfway Houses, the District of Co- 
lumbia General Hospital and St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, the Childrens’ facilities, the Wom- 
en’s Detention Center and Lorton Reforma- 
tory are all in need of funds. 

5. Enactment of full Home Rule for the 
District of Columbia. 

The principles of full Home Rule require 
first that servants of the people be elected 
by the people; and secondly, that their domi- 
cile be with the people. This concept should 
include, at the very least, all major employees 
of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Branches of the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment, The only exception allowed should 
be when no qualified person, for a given po- 
sition, resides in the District of Columbia. 

Included within the category of major 
employees should be all judges of the Su- 
perior Court; all officers and members of the 
Fire Department and Metropolitan Police 
Department; all persons employed at super 
grade level, and all persons earning salaries 
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of $10,000 or more, as employees of the 
District of Columbia Government. 

6. Our criminal justice system is character- 
ized by a lack of respect for people in every 
phase; from arrest through the precinct, 
through the jail, through the cell block, 
through the courtroom, through the prisons, 
and through halfway houses. People arrested 
are treated with utter disdain and are vic- 
tims of inhumanities inflicted by the sys- 
tem. There is no reason why & person ar- 
rested should be treated as if he or she were 
not human. I am confident that persons of 
wealth and high position are not treated in 
the subhuman manner in which minorities 
are treated. Mr. Hoffa, Mr. Dean, Mr. Colson 
and Mr. Agnew were certainly not treated as 
if they were subhuman, while being proc- 
essed in the criminal justice system. It 
should not happen to anyone else, 

XI. These legislative proposals necessarily 
require appropriations. Since the wars of 
Viet Nam and Cambodia have been lost, and 
our more than $150 billion too, it is high 
time we utilized the funds once used to build 
destroyer escorts, train pilots, discover 
sunken submarines and sunken tanks, and 
funds used for other military purposes, to 
enhance the quality of justice, as well as the 
health, welfare, safety, life, liberty, and hap- 
piness of our people in the District of 
Columbia. 


AUSTIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, a library 
can be one of a community’s most valu- 
able assets. The city of Austin is very 
fortunate to have one of the most pro- 
gressive and far-reaching library sys- 
tems for a city of its size. 

Recently, the library has expanded its 
services to be of better use to the older 
citizens. Retired persons are always 
among a library’s best patrons. 

I salute this special effort on the part 
of the Austin Public Library to expand 
its fine work. 

I enclose this article from Aging mag- 
azine about this forward-looking project: 
AUSTIN PUBLIC LIBRARY BEGINS PROGRAM FOR 

ELDERLY, HANDICAPPED 


The Austin, Tex. Public Library is bring- 
ing a new dimension of services to the com- 
munity. 

Under a title ITI Older Americans Act grant 
from the Governor's Committee on Aging, it 
has estabilshed a program to reach the elder- 
ly, disabled, and others unable to use nor- 
mal facilities. 

Mrs. Helen Gallagher, Project Director of 
the Travis State School for the mentally re- 
tarded, initiated a plan to expand the sery- 
ices to the school’s older retardates. Victor 
Hinojosa, M.D., Superintendent, and Mrs. 
Carter Clopton, Consultant for Aging for the 
State Department of Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation, cooperated in putting 
the plan into operation. 

The school has approximately 250 residents 
over 60 who could benefit from the program. 
It provides transportation for older residents 
to the Oak Spring Branch Library nearby. 

The building has modern equipment on 
one level, ample space, and staff interested 
in helping the elderly. 

The library offers programs for all levels of 
function, picture books, simple reading ma- 
terial and large print books. Movies are a 
highlight of the program and arts, crafts, and 
puppet shows are planned, 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


SENATE—Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EASTLAND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, Ruler of all nations and 
peoples, we pray Thee to guide all who 
have power over the lives of others. Guide 
all leaders whoever they may be and 
wherever they may serve. We pray for the 
President of this Nation and his coun- 
selors, for the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives assembled in Congress, for 
all who serve in courts, all officers who 
are custodians of the law, for statesmen, 
diplomats, and members of the Armed 
Forces, all speakers, writers, and others 
who mold the thoughts and conduct of 
the people. Grant them wisdom and re- 
straint, high ideals and clear vision, and 
thus grant to our Nation good homes, un- 
selfish public service, honest business and 
labor, sound learning, and pure religion, 
to the good of all and the honor of Thy 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, May 19, 1975, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL POLICY THAT ALL CITI- 
ZENS HAVE THE RIGHT TO LIVE 
AND WORE IN A BARRIER-FREE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 139, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
11. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 11) 
to express as a national policy that all citi- 
zens have the right to live and work in a 
barrier-free environment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent res- 
olution. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH URGES RESOLUTION TO ELIM- 
INATE BARRIERS TO HANDICAPPED 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 

through the adoption of Senate Con- 


current Resolution 11, the Senate will 
reaffirm its commitment to taking every 
step possible to guarantee that Ameri- 
ca’s handicapped population may enjoy 
equal access to employment, transpor- 
tation, housing, recreation, and to pub- 
lic buildings and services. It is the ob- 
jective of this resolution to commit the 
Congress to a national policy which rec- 
ognizes the right of all citizens to the 
free use of the manmade environment. 

At least 10 percent of the population 
of the United States has a temporary 
or permanent physical handicap that re- 
sults in limited mobility. For these mil- 
lions of citizens, there are countless bar- 
riers obstructing their right to travel, to 
be employed, to enter public buildings, 
and even to vote. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 may 
be considered a focal point for marshal- 
ing a nationwide effort in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors to eliminate en- 
vironmental barriers to handicapped in- 
dividuals. Already, resolutions have been 
introduced in State legislatures to ac- 
complish purposes similar to those in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11. Activ- 
ity is going forward in the private sector 
as well. Some of these efforts are de- 
scribed in the report on this resolution. 

The adoption of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11 coincides with the up- 
coming National Awareness Week co- 
sponsored by the National Easter Seal 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
and the National Paraplegia Founda- 
tion. These organizations are promot- 
ing the week of June 30 to July 6 to in- 
form and motivate the public to help 
eliminate environmental barriers faced 
by the 10 percent of all Americans who 
have limited mobility due to a temporary 
or permanent disability. These organiza- 
tions have asked that Members of Con- 
gress endorse National Awareness Week 
in public statements and addresses to 
constituents during the week of June 30 
to July 6. 

It is important that all citizens under- 
stand that handicapped individuals have 
the right and the responsibility to active- 
ly and productively participate in the 
life of the community and that, together, 
handicapped and able-bodied alike must 
work to remove existing barriers and 
work toward the full development of the 
economic, social, and personal potential 
of all citizens through the free use of the 
manmade environment. 

I join the National Easter Seal Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults and 
the National Paraplegia Foundation in 
calling on all citizens to take cognizance 
of special events arranged for this Na- 
tional Awareness Week and to join in 
breaking the barriers which confront our 
handicapped citizens. 

I urge adoption of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
“The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, with its 
preamble, is as follows: 


Whereas it is estimated that one out of 
ten persons in the United States today has 
limited mobility due to a temporary or a 
limited physical handicap; and 

Whereas improved medical techniques and 
an expanding population of older persons is 
increasing the number of persons with lim- 
ited mobility every year; and 

Whereas the physical environment of our 
Nation’s communities continues to Ee de- 
signed to accommodate the able-bodied, 
thereby increasing the isolation and depend- 
ence of disabled persons, and to break this 
pattern requires a national commitment: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that there shall be a national 
policy to recognize the inherent right of all 
citizens, regardless of their physical disabil- 
ity, to the full development of their eco- 
nomic, social, and personal potential through 
the free use of the manmade environment, 
and that the adoption and implementation 
of this policy requires the mobilization of the 
resources of the private and public sectors 
to integrate handicapped people into their 
communities. 


A REASON TO BE THANKFUL 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Chaplain’s prayer reminds me of another 
one which goes like this: 

For all things bright and thoughtful, 

All creatures great and small; 

Por all things wise and wonderful, 

We thank Thee, Lord of all 


We have special reason to be thank- 
ful this week. I hope that my Govern- 
ment always will act with wisdom, with 
restraint, with strength, and with firm- 
ness, to do that which it conceives to be 
right and for the preservation of our 
country, its security, and its citizens. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


NEW FOREIGN POLICY FOR 
UNITED STATES IN ASIA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, be- 
cause this week and next week a number 
of Members of this body have decided 
to discuss foreign policy at the same time 
we will be discussing weapons author- 
ization, I desire to open that colloquy 
this morning. 

We no longer have a foreign policy for 
Asia. It lies in tatters as a direct result 
of the Vietnam debacle. The seeds of 
failure, however, are rooted much fur- 
ther afield. 

For more than 30 years, the brew has 
been a-boiling. Vietnam was perhaps the 
best example of the naivete and stupidity 
of American liberalism at work. For a 
third of a century, and culminating in 
Vietnam, American liberals have failed 
to either understand Asia or, alternately, 
to delineate America’s true interests in 
that vast and important region. Let me 
throw out a few random thoughts to il- 
lustrate my contention. 

In terms of Asian understanding—or 
should I say “misunderstanding” ?—they 
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assumed that they knew the best form 
that Asian politics should take, and pol- 
itician and pundit alike never ceased to 
instruct Asians accordingly. Signifi- 
cantly, they had the prescription for 
turning ancient cultures into liberal rep- 
licas of “developed” countries where 
each Asian was to march to the tune of 
an American liberal drummer as he 
shrugged off the beliefs and certainties 
that had sustained his culture for mil- 
lenia.“ 

While they babbled sloppy sentimen- 
tality about “democracy” in India, they 
sought to overthrow “dictators” in Viet- 
nam. When they decided to go to war in 
1962, they espoused such nonsense as 
“winning the hearts and minds of the 
people” instead of a clear-cut military 
strategy. 

They degraded military strategy. In 
lieu, they espoused aid projects that al- 
most invariably failed. They then 
blamed the local pecple for attempting 
to make end runs around their stupid- 
ity. 

Waer one social nostrum failed, their 
ingenuity proved endless—new nostrums 
proliferated. With the best of liberal in- 
tentions they sought to bring Western 
educational forms to Asian masses and 
ended up giving these to the rich. They 
wrung their hands over India’s starv- 
ing millions but failed to point out that 
India runs twice as many cows as does 
the United States—but does not use 
them for human sustenance—or, that 
if even two of India’s provinces were 
farmed by modern means, the country 
would be grain sufficient. 

For some reason, America’s liberals 
could never see that the slightly chaotic 
individualism of non-Communist Asia 
held greater hope for the democratic 
growth than did Mao’s regimentation. 
More sinisterly, these same people who 
bowed politely when Mao Tse-tung con- 
quered China, said nothing when Mao 
slaughtered perhaps 30 million people; 
because to these same liberals, there are 
“no enemies to the left.” 

I could go on and on, citing sad event 
after sad event of this disastrous Ameri- 
can venture in Asia. The time has come, 
however, not to divide ourselves further 
by assigning blame but to seek out new 
policies. Neither, however, can we sweep 
these vast historical events under the 
rug and pretend they came about acci- 
dentally and not through actions arising 
from a particular style of American 
thought—liberalism. But, before we can 
have new policies we must first get rid 
of these liberal philosophies and of the 
men who formed them. I will try to chal- 
lenge the philosophy and I will leave it 
to you to get rid of the men. 

For my part, let me offer some 
thoughts, different thoughts, from those 
liberal philosophies which have brought 
such human tragedy and material loss 
to so many Asians and to ourselves. 

I would like to divide my talk into 
two main themes: What is the American 
interest in Asia? And, what are the mili- 
tary, political and economic policies to 
attain and preserve those interests? 

Besides ourselves, three great powers 
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border the Pacific: The U.S.S.R., the 
Peoples’ Republic of China, and Japan. 
Here, along with Southeast Asia, at the 
more southern extremity, we find al- 
most a third of the world’s peoples. The 
vast Pacific Ocean links them to the 
United States, and the varying postures 
these yet diverse peoples adopt cannot 
be ignored by the United States, neither 
militarily nor economically. Let me give 
an example or two. 

Between China and the Soviet Union 
there is a geopolitical conflict gravely 
complicated by racial coinflict and ideo- 
logical division. As but one illustration 
of this, let me mention the Soviet Union's 
eastern Siberia, which for over 100 years 
both tsar and commissar have been try- 
ing to develop and populate. In this 100 
years, approximately 14 million Russians 
have migrated into this vast region. 

In the same time, however, just across 
the border in northwestern China, some 
100 million Chinese have moved north- 
ward without any government stimulus. 
And, now held back by a mere political 
boundary, this Chinese mass looks out 
over the vast empty Amur River Valley, a 
territory as large as our Mississippi River 
Valley. This is but one aspect of a now 
tense relationship which dominates Sino- 
Soviet relationships and in turn affects 
the entire planet. 

Soon the situation will become more 
dangerous; that is when Mao Tse-tung 
dies. What then will the Soviets do, espe- 
cially if there is a power struggle in 
China, as is highly likely, with resulting 
internal divisions? The temptations for 
the Soviets to intervene will be extreme. 
Think of the prize-removal of the threat 
and perhaps the resumption of the Sino- 
Soviet alliance, but this time with the 
Soviets in the driver’s seat. Here, indeed, 
would be the Communist monolith that 
the Communist theoriticians have 
dreamed for half a century. It almost 
came about in the 1950’s, and would have, 
except for Mao’s ideological purity. Here 
then is one possibility. Another possibility 
is that the Chinese would successfully re- 
sist the Soviets should they attempt in- 
tervention. In doing this the Chinese 
would use nuclear weapons. In this case, 
could the Soviets afford to expend a large 
proportion of their nuclear arsenal upon 
China and by doing so, leave the United 
States with an overwhelming nuclear 
superiority? In essence, could they afford 
to win against China while giving the 
global victory to the United States? 
Again, I think not. Both sides would 
make every effort to involve us, including 
the ultimate of nuclear strikes upon the 
United States. 

As yet another example, let us look at 
the position of Japan, and especially, its 
relationship to Korea. Japan now has 
the third largest economy in the planet. 
Japan absorbs the bulk of the U.S. agri- 
cultural exports and, in turn, we are 
Japan’s best customer. It is a relation- 
ship in which both sides have benefited 
and these benefits are likely to increase 
and go on indefinitely. No matter how 
one looks at it, that is a significant rela- 
tionship, not only in terms of mutual 
benefit but also in terms of world sta- 
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bility. Yet, grave problems may arise in 
the not too distant future. Japan has 
no significant military power—for this, 
Japan is dependent upon the United 
States. Yet, perhaps sooner than we 
think, Korea, the ancient land bridge 
between Japan and the Asian mainland, 
could come under Communist attack. 
There are approximately 40,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers in South Korea, and we are 
pledged to preserve the integrity of 
South Korea. Despite this, I have grave 
reservations whether or not we would. 
It is not a matter of military capability 
but of national will. Now, Mr. President, 
if you were a Japanese and you saw the 
situation this way, how would you react? 
Japan could build nuclear warheads and 
delivery systems rapidly and if her 
American mentor has lost his stomach, 
why not? What else might Japan do? 
Throw in the towel and aline with the 
Communist powers? For us, that is an 
even more frightening prospect. 

I hope and pray that none of this will 
happen but all of it is inherent in the 
international relations of the region. I 
know, too, that Americans do not like 
to hear these scenarios. I am giving a 
view of the world that is antipathetic to 
our historical beginnings and our con- 
cept of the world as it ought to be, and 
I have no doubt that my liberal friends 
will again level their vigorous accusa- 
tions against me for being bellicose or 
worse. They have done this before. But 
the whole history of this terrible century 
in which we find ourselves belies their 
objections. The history of this century is 
the history of forces I have described at 
work—and they are still at work. And, 
how might the worst be prevented? Only 
by an America with the sufficient mili- 
tary power decisively to swing the bal- 
ance in a manner that preserves global 
stability. But to do this, we must first 
build the military forces. Second, we 
must develop a strategic sense, some- 
thing almost absent from American 
thinking. Third, we must develop and 
employ a forward diplomacy with all 
of the nations in the region. The essence 
of this diplomacy must be a vigorous 
sense of our national aims and purposes; 
an intimate knowledge of the political 
aspirations, and capabilities of each 
Asian friend or adversary; a sense of, 
and a policy related to the cultural his- 
tory and cultural nuances of each Asian 
state, and, based upon all of these, an 
ability to look ahead and be prepared for 
all eventualities. Such preparation must 
include, however, one vital ingredient 
hitherto absent from out policies and 
actions. 

We must not only know what we ought 
to do in certain eventualities but also 
what we cannot do. I believe we can, for 
example, win military victories and this 
is a vital ingredient. But, we are unlikely 
to “win hearts:and minds’”—and one is 
not dependent upon the other, despite 
what my liberal friends might suggest. 
We can clearly tell both friend and foe 
where we stand and what we expect from 
them. But, we should not go further and 
try to remake some other nation’s politi- 
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cal or social fabric in some fashion then 
currently in favor in Washington. 

In essence, we must face the realities 
of the world as it is and not what we 
would like it to be. Any other posture, 
especially that of substituting social and 
political engineering for diplomacy and 
military strength, spells disaster for the 
future perhaps even greater than the one 
we have just endured. 

We must employ the two elements criti- 
cal to maintain strategic stability; 
namely, an appropriate forward diplo- 
macy and the military power to back it 
up. This is enough to get the job done. 

Now, let me turn to some other issues 
where I think we must abandon the il- 
lusions of the past. I am specifically 
thinking of economic aid. This was to be 
the great “wonder worker.” American- 
built roads, American agricultural prac- 
tices, American machines, American edu- 
cation, just plain old American money 
was supposed to quickly bring about 
something called “economic develop- 
ment” and, in turn, this was to lead to 
stability and order and, in turn, this was 
to lead to democracy—American style— 
and thence to peace and tranquility. Of 
all the liberal shiboleths, I think this 
one was the worst. 

We must change it. Let me give some 
thoughts. I shall begin with a maxim or 
two. 

First, economic development does not 
bring peace by itself. Hitler’s Germany 
was in a vigorous phase of economic de- 
velopment in 1939. Second, a people can- 
not achieve any kind of economic devel- 
opment through others that they are 
not ready to achieve in some degree by 
themselves. Third, the inability of a na- 
tion to attain economic development is 
rarely a technical inability. Such ina- 
bilities, where they exist, are easily recti- 
fied. 

The real elements curbing economic 
development are political systems, ideol- 
ogies, bureaucracies, and cultures. Let me 
give some examples. The Mekong River, 
one of the world’s great rivers, could, if 
it were properly harnessed for irriga- 
tion, energy, and navigation, give to 
Southeast Asia the material resources 
for an economic development program 
as significant as was the Marshall plan 
for Europe. The scheme was first mooted 
more than 20 years ago, but war, politi- 
cal incompetence, ethnic hostility, and 
ideology have reduced the scheme to 
nullity. Compared to these issues the 
technical aspects of the Mekong scheme 
are relatively simple. 

To move farther afield to India, a 
country living close to starvation, we 
find that after large government invest- 
ments in agricultural colleges, there are 
more than 20,000 persons with ag- 
ricultural degrees who are totally un- 
employed. In that same country, there 
are as many more people with agricul- 
tural degrees employed within the 
bureaucracy as clerks. 

It is doubtful if even 20 percent of the 
trained agriculturists are in the field. 
The same country criticizes us for feed- 
ing grain to cattle, yet their 300 million 
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animals forage at will and depreciate 
India’s already slender resources without 
giving any return to their human fellow 
inhabitants. I have no objection to India 
worshipping cows—that is their business. 
But, neither can they play both sides 
of the street: demand American grain 
which we indeed do feed to cattle, while 
their cattle are a materially negative 
factor in any concept of land use. I know 
that all in this room have other examples 
and if I had time I could quote many 
more. 

Now, let me make a proposal for aid in 
a different form. My proposal has several 
features. First, money should never be 
given in any form and least of all to ob- 
tain political gain for us. This simply 
does not work. Instead, it should be 
loaned, but only loaned in accordance 
with strict, bona fide banker’s standards. 
No other kind of loan should be contem- 
plated. In other words, every develop- 
mental project should be assessed a priori 
as to whether or not it has a viable eco- 
nomic future of sufficient dimension not 
only to achieve preset economic goals, 
but also to pay back the original invest- 
ment. Such repayment also insures that 
further lending can be made for develop- 
ment and the process can be then in- 
definitely continued. 

The Asian countries, with our help, 
have already set up an Asian develop- 
ment bank. Let us get it going. All we 
must. do is insure that it employs the 
best banking standards. 

Second, let us not recoil from putting 
strings on aid providing they are the 
right kind of strings. Who should decide 
what is right? Basically we should. 

Presumably, if we are lending for a 
particular project, we know a good deal 
about it and to set standards under these 
conditions is not only right but a duty. 
For example, why should not agricultural 
aid to India be tied to the establishment 
by India of an Indian equivalent of the 
magnificient Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction which has performed so 
superbly for the Republic of China in 
Taiwan? 

Third, by lending and not giving, we 
would at once kick away the giving of 
money as a prop to our diplomacy in a 
given country. You cannot buy allies any 
more than you can friends. For too long 
now the American diplomat has used 
those taxpayer’s dollars which passed 
through his hands as a spurious sub- 
stitute for vigorous representation of 
the American position. Getting people on 
your side because they are being paid to 
do so is not the same as telling them 
where America stands, what we will do, 
why we will do it and under what cir- 
cumstances. As a result of this depend- 
ence upon the aid dollar, American 
diplomacy has become weak and supine 
as does that rich man’s son towards 
whom daddy directs constant largesse. 
All in all, aid has hurt our diplomacy 
more than it has hurt even the recipient. 
Most importantly of all, as giving money 
does not buy friends neither does it buy 
allies. We should have learned this by 
now. 
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We shall obtain allies only when those 
potentially in this category know that 
their vital interests are related to an 
American interest and to an America 
that means what it says. For this, there 
is no substitute in any alliance, and it 
has little to do with dollars. 

Fourth, if our liberal friends are cor- 
rect in that they truly wish to encourage 
“nation building” as a part of economic 
development, well then, may I ask, “how 
is that task forwarded by making a na- 
tion your dependent?” Amongst many 
other things Vietnam surely taught us 
that lesson. I believe lending rather than 
giving is the proper posture for “nation 
building.” For example, instead of tying 
giving—or lending—to the purchase of 
American products, let the recipient in 
full independence take his money to the 
open market and if we cannot compete 
with our product, so be it. Similarly, let 
them hire and fire what foreign experts 
they need. If they do not like our people, 
why should these be forced on them? At 
least give developing nations this much 
independence. 

Here then is a program which costs 
less because it becomes self-sustaining; 
stiffens our diplomacy; promotes inde- 
pendence and, if the bankers are any 
good, will get the job done. I believe, too 
this is a program the American people 
would understand and support. 

As I have said, we do not have a for- 
eign policy any longer for Asia; any 
semblance for such disappeared with 
Vietnam, and the erosion continues. 

I interject, Mr. President, that this 
paper I am presenting was written be- 
fore the courageous and wise action of 
the President relative to the ship and 
Cambodia, I think that signals a for- 
eign policy that has historically been 
linked with America. 

Thailand is the latest. Here is a tradi- 
tional ally which has now said to us, 
Thailand's ally and most powerful coun- 
try in the world, “an alliance with you 
is a liability—go!” Thailand’s posture 
should prompt some thought and as I 
think has been generally recognized, our 
credibility to both friend and foe is now 
at zero in Asia. Yet, as I see the future 
in Asia, we Americans and the world at 
large face incredible dangers in the re- 
gion which cannot be avoided. 

The basic aim of Communist hege- 
mony is alive and well. Whether such be 
sponsored by the Soviets, the People’s 
Republic of China, or both. Peaceful co- 
existence became détene but either, if 
one believes the Communist theoriti- 
cians, are but tactics of warfare. The 
Communist powers believe that the cap- 
italist world is collapsing of its own con- 
tradictions. They believe that direct con- 
frontation at this time would only alert 
the capitalists to these dangers. Con- 
frontation in the form of active warfare 
is held for later for the coup de grace. 

I have talked of but a tiny percentage 
of the dangers that lie ahead of us. But 
Asia is also full of vast opportunities. 
These exist in terms of trade and com- 
merce, intercultural relations and the 
building of a peaceful, stable world. But, 
we must take action. The old ideas and 
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their initiators must go. If we do not 
find new ideas and new men we will re- 
treat from Asia into a narrow isolation- 
ism. What else can the old ideas and 
their initiators do but that? But, that 
will not remove the dangers. All it will 
mean is that we shall wake up one fine 
morning—as we did with Cuba—and 
find that our national lethargy has 
painted us into a corner from which 
escape will at best be precarious for us 
and dangerous to everyone on this 
planet. 

The nuclear confrontations that our 
liberal friends, or new isolationists, so 
much deplore will then be upon us. I 
especially call upon my colleagues in 
Congress to demand of the Executive, 
new concepts, new initiatives, and new 
long-term programs and these can only 
arise with new men. We have such per- 
sons. Let us tap some of our latent 
human resources and get the job done. 
The stakes are high. The time is short. 

Let me offer six planks upon which I 
believe a new policy for our country in 
Asia needs be fashioned. 

First, we must promote vigorous but 
equitable trading relationship with all 
our Pacific neighbors with the object of 
promoting our mutual economic stabil- 
ity. For too long trade and commerce 
have been divorced from foreign policy 
with the latter lapsing more and more 
into an academic plaything too pristine 
to be contaminated by the marketplace. 
This must stop. Foreign policy and trade 
are intertwined. Surely the Middle East 
situation has taught us this much. Let 
us then admit a reality long in being but 
short on recognition. We want a large 


and growing trade with Asia and this is 
a diplomatic task. Sure, we shall be ac- 
cused of economic imperialism. That will 
happen anyway. In this case, let us be 
honest economic imperialists and I 
assure you that we will at least obtain 
respect and we will gain economic bene- 


fit for ourselves and our trading 
partners. 

Second, let us formulate a new aid 
policy. I have given an outline today 
and let me add a few thoughts. 

Our objectives should be simple. Never 
dependency; lend, not give, and promote 
thereby independence for those who work 
at it. And let us not be squeamish re- 
garding establishing criteria for aid. For 
if we do not know how to do a job in its 
total technical, economic, political, and 
cultural content then we should stay 
away from it until we do. 

Third, in conjunction but not in con- 
flict with this new aid policy we should 
declare a policy of noninterference in 
any other nation’s internal affairs espe- 
cially relative to ancient cultural fabrics. 
Our interest in a nation’s integrity 
should arise only when an attempt is 
made to export to that nation an alien 
political value by force and our help is 
sought. There should be no doubt in our 
minds, however, that if we have, after 
deliberation, entered into a commitment 
with a friend, we will intervene, de- 
cisively and quickly, and leave equally 
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quickly and cleanly when the aggression 
has been stopped. 

Fourth, we must quickly, within the 
next year, formulate a key statement 
relative to the Pacific Basin, basically 
incorporating what I have enumerated 
so far and declaring that no power or 
group of powers will be permitted to 
exercise hegemony over the Pacific 
Basin. 

Fifth. We must create the military 
power, in degree and of a kind, to sup- 
port our policies. 

Mr. President, I emphasize this be- 
cause, beginning today or tomorrow, 
there will be a debate dragged on to some 
extent by those people in the Senate 
who want to isolate America and uni- 
laterally disarm us at the most critical 
time of our history. I suggest that foreign 
policy, the authorization and appropria- 
tions for military uses are woven to- 
gether as one. 

Last and most important of all, let 
us begin a forward diplomacy with friend 
and adversary alike with the objective 
of removing any doubt as to what our 
Policy is, the nature of our strength and 
the validity of what has to be a new 
national resolve. I think you will be sur- 
prised, should we perform this diplo- 
matic task promptly and skillfully, at 
the number of friends who yet remain. 
They await our leadership. It is our role 
in history to provide such. They will 
respond. 

Thus, I am stating two things. First 
must be a firm abandonment of the old 
liberal policies that have brought us to 
this sad and even desperate strait. Sec- 
ond, I ask instead for a new American 
realism. It will call for new concepts, 
new skills and new men. I know that 
we have ali three in profusion if we will 
but call on them. 

I thank the Chair for the courtesy and 
the Senators for their patience in listen- 
ing tome. 

I relinquish the floor. 

(At this point Mr. GLENN assumed the 
Chair.) 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, there will now be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
with statements limited therein to.5 mim- 
utes each. 


JACKSON URGES OVERRIDE OF 
STRIP MINE VETO 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
with deep regret that I have learned that 
President Ford has decided to veto the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1975. Unless the Congress over- 
rides this ill considered action, the un- 
certainties which have plagued the coal 
industry, particularly with respect to 
proposals for coal gasification and liq- 
uefaction, will continue. 

Congress has been considering surface 
mining legislation since 1967. The bill 
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which the President has vetoed is the 
end result of intensive work in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
in the last 4 years. 

The Senate approved the bill by an 
84-13 vote. The most recent vote in the 
House of Representatives was 293-115. 
This overwhelming support reflects the 
feelings of the American people. 

In February, the President indicated 
that there were 27 “critical” and “im- 
portant” changes which he wanted Con- 
gress to make in the legislation which he 
pocket-vetoed in the 93d Congress. The 
bill which he has now vetoed again in- 
cluded over half of these changes. Con- 
gress has made every effort to cooperate 
with the President. Unfortunately, the 
President has not reciprocated. 

Apparently, the President has fallen 
victim to the vague estimates of “produc- 
tion losses” submitted to him by the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration. Despite re- 
peated requests, neither FEA nor the In- 
terior Department has supplied me with 
any rationale for these estimates. 


The fact is that at current production 
levels, this country -has more than 500 
years of coal reserves. It is ridiculous to 
talk about a diminution in production at 
present prices, which are three to four 
times prices of 2 years ago, much less 
those anticipated in the future, It is even 
more ridiculous, given the massive 
amount of our coal reserves, to refuse to 
assume the relocation of mining opera- 
tions, for example, to areas which can be 
prudently mined—in estimating the im- 
pact of this bill. 

The Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamsation Act will internalize mining and 
reclamation costs, which are now being 
borne by society in the form of ravaged 
land, polluted water, and other adverse 
effects, of coal surface mining. This can 
be done without significant losses in coal 
production. 

Mr. President, I urge the Congress to 
override the President’s veto. I ask 
unanimous consent that my letters of 
May 12 and May 16 to the President and 
the telegram sent to President Ford by 
the president of Gulf Oil Corp. be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 


There being no Objection, the letters 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1975. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Once again, the Con- 
gress has passed the surface coal mining leg- 
islation. The bill pending before you is the 
product of over four years of ‘ntensive work 
in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate approved the bill by 
an 84-13 vote. The most recent vote in the 
House of Representatives was 293-115. This 
overwhelming support reflects the feelings 
of the American people. 

Last December, you pocket-vetoed the sur- 
face coal mining bill approved by the 93rd 
Congress. In February, you indicated that 
there were 27 “critical” and “important” 
changes which you wanted Congress to make 
in that legislation. Both the House and the 
Senate considered your recommendation very 
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carefully. The bill sent to you last week 
adopts over half the changes which you rec- 
ommended. 

I firmly believe that the bill now before 
you for approval achieves a balance between 
the need to protect the environment and 
the need to develop our coal reserves to meet 
our national energy requirements. Your ap- 
proval of H.R. 25 will allow the coal indus- 
try to get on with the development of our 
coal resources. 

I am aware that the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration has expressed concern over pos- 
sible production losses which might be caused 
by the requirements in this legislation. While 
I have attempted to obtain from the FEA the 
analyses, data, and assumptions on which 
these estimates were based, the only informa- 
tion I have received is a breakdown of loss 
estimates. It does not indicate the rationale 
behind the estimates. 

However, this information does indicate 
that the major portion of the estimated 
loses are attributed to the protection which 
the bill gives to alluvial valley floors in the 
West. These estimates are clearly based on 
erroneous interpretations of the provisions 
of the legislation designed to protect a small 
but critical area of agricultural lands. Both 
the Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines personnel have publicly stated that 
their past estimates were wrong because they 
had not read the legislation accurately. For 
example, on April 29, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior for Energy and Minerals 
told the conferees that over 97% of the agri- 
cultural lands in the Powder River Basin 
consist of undeveloped range land. Such land 
is expressly excluded from the strict Imita- 
tions on permit approval. 

The fact is that at current production ley- 
els, this country has more than 500 years of 
coal reserves. It is ridiculous to talk about 
a diminution in production at present prices, 
which are three to four times prices of two 
years ago, much less those anticipated in 
the future. It is even more ridiculous, given 
the massive amount of our coal reserves, to 
refuse to assume the relocation of mining 
operations, for example, to areas which can 
be prudently mined—in estimating the im- 
pact of this bill. 

The conference report will internalize 
mining and reclamation costs, which are now 
being borne by society in the form of ravaged 
land, polluted water, and other adverse ef- 
fects, of coal surface mining. This can be 
done without significant losses in coal pro- 
duction. 

I urge you to approve H.R. 25. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, 


U. S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have received a copy 
of the telegram sent to you by James E. Lee, 
President of Gulf Oil Corporation in which 
he urges you to veto the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act. 


I do not quarrel with Gulf Oil's right to 
express their views although I certainly dis- 
agree with their conclusions. However, I 
would point out to you that one of the three 
“unnecessary restrictions” they cite is a 
totally incorrect description of the provi- 
sions of Section 714 (not 717) of the Act. 
This section is designed to protect a limited 
class of owners of land overlying Federal 
coal. Mr. Lee’s telegram states that there is a 
“limit of $100 per acre on surface owner 
compensation”. This is wrong, as I am sure 
your- legal advisors will confirm. Unfortu- 
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nately, this kind of misinformation Is typical 
of the coal industry’s complaints about the 
surface mining bill. 

For example, some mining operators have 
argued that the environmental standards 
pertaining to steep slopes are unnecessary. 
You may be interested to know that Gulf 
Oil’s coal mining subsidiary, the Pittsburg 
& Midway Coal Mining Company, recently 
sent me a brochure entitled “Independence 
With Coal”. On page 6 of that brochure there 
is a description of contour surface mining 
which is extensively practiced in steep moun- 
tainous areas. The brochure states: “Con- 
sidering the long-term environmental and 
resource costs and that only a very small 
percentage of our coal is produced in this 
manner, contour mining on steep slopes 
should probably be discontinued until ac- 
ceptable reclamation techniques are devel- 
oped.” 

Gulf also cites the restriction on alluvial 
valley floors. As I indicated in my May 12 
letter, the Department of the Interior indi- 
cates that the restriction applies to less than 
3% of the land and only 2% of the strip- 
pable coal in the Powder River Basin. 

I once again strongly urge that you ap- 
prove the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1975 so that the nation can 
proceed to develop its coal resources in an 
environmentally sound manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman. 


GULF OIL CORP., 
May 7, 1975. 
President GERALD R. FORD, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

We urge you to veto the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act. We urge this 
action despite the fact that Guif and its 
coal mining subsidiary, the Pittsburg & 
Midway Coal Co., strongly support effective 
reclamation measures, and have been re- 
claiming land for many years. 

But the present act goes far beyond steps 
needed, even for rigorous reclamation. It 
would reduce environmentally sound produc- 
tion of coal by as much as 22 percent in the 
first full year of operation. Our mining 
engineers estimate that the act will result 
in at least an 8 percent increase in con- 
sumers’ electricity bills. Most of the cost in- 
crease results from restrictions which go far 
beyond the need for environmental protec- 
tion. 

Potential western coal production will be 

severely curtailed primarily because of three 
unnecessary restrictions: 
First, the prohibition on mining in al- 
luvial valley floors, section 510(b) (5), would 
prevent the temporary withdrawal of reclaim- 
able land from actual or potential ranching 
or farming operations. It implies that in most 
instances ranching or farming is more im- 
portant than coal production. Such a choice 
does not have to be made. Farm land tem- 
porarily diverted to coal production can be 
returned to productive farming in a relatively 
short time. 

Second, the act (section 717) grants the 
surface owner the power of veto over min- 
ing operations, while the limit of $100 per 
acre on surface owner compensation removes 
the incentive for him to consent to mining 
operations. In many cases he would be de- 
nied reasonable compensation by the law. 

Third, other provisions require laborious 
administrative actions (including section 
507) and encourage mine by mine litigation 
which at best would delay, and in many 
cases would prohibit production of significant 
coal resources. 

We agree that land which cannot be re- 
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claimed should not be mined. However, the 
130,000 acres of western coal lands which 
should be mined by 1985 to meet energy 
needs, can be reclaimed. And this is a rela- 
tively small area—less than is put into park- 
ing lots throughout the Nation in one year. 

The Surface Mining Control and Reclama- 
tion Act, unfortunately, exceeds the needs of 
environmental protection, would seriously re- 
tard our coal production, and would result 
in unnecessarily high imports of foreign oil. 
We urge you to veto this legislation. 

James E. LEE, 
President. 


ASSISTANCE TO MIGRANTS AND 
REFUGEES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 6755. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GLENN) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6755) to enable the United States 
to render assistance to, or in behalf of, 
certain migrants and refugees, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment and agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
presiding officer appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
Case, and Mr. Javirs conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
oe by Mr. Heiting, one of his secre- 

es. 


PROPOSED REVITALIZATION ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States transmitting 
proposed legislation entitled “The Rail- 
road Revitalization Act,” which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. The mes- 
sage is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam today sending to the Congress the 
Railroad Revitalization Act. This legisla- 
tion is the result of several years of study 
and consultation with industry and Con- 
gressional authorities. It builds on the 
Surface Transportation Act which was 
overwhelmingly passed by the House of 
Representatives last December. In view 
of the prior work in the 93rd Congress 
and the serious needs of the Nation’s 
railroads, I am confident that the Con- 
gress can and will act quickly. 

The purpose of this legislation is three- 
fold: (1) To improve the regulations un- 
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der which the railroads operate and pro- 
mote economic efficiency and competi- 
tion, (2) to provide necessary. financial 
assistance to improve and modernize rail 
facilities, and (3) to encourage rational 
restructuring of the Nation’s railroads 
and improve their long-term viability. To 
achieve these objectives, the legislation 
proposes specific amendments to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to permit in- 
creased pricing flexibility, to expedite 
ratemaking procedures, to outlaw anti- 
competitive rate bureau practices and to 
improve and expedite merger and other 
restructuring actions. In addition, the 
bill will make available $2 billion in loan 
guarantees. 

Submission of this bill is part of my 
Administration’s overall program to re- 
vitalize our entire free enterprise sys- 
tem. It is the first of several legislative 
proposals seeking fundamental reform 
of the regulatory practices which govern 
the economics of the transportation in- 
dustry. Such regulation, established 
long ago, in many instances no longer 
serves to meet America’s transportation 
or economic needs. Consumers too often 
bear the costs of inefficient regulation in 
the form of either inadequate service or 
excessive cost. Therefore, in addition to 
this railroad bill, I will soon submit pro- 
posed legislative reforms for both truck- 
ing and airline regulation. Taken to- 
gether, these proposals, when enacted, 
could save consumers billions of dollars 
annually and conserve substantial 
amounts of scarce energy resources. 

While I recognize the state of our en- 
tire transportation system needs treat- 
ment, I am well aware that the Nation’s 
railroads are in a crisis. Large parts of 
the rail system are in a state of physical 
deterioration. Some railroads are in 
bankruptcy and others are on the brink 
of financial collapse. For this reason, I 
am sending to the Congress railroad re- 
form proposals first, and I urge action 
without delay. 

The rail problem has been neglected 
too long and the desperate condition of 
the industry is indicative of this neglect. 
We must begin at once a major and 
massive initiative to restore the vitality 
of this essential industry. I have estab- 
lished for this Administration a goal that 
calls for the complete revitalization of 
the Nation's railroad system so it can 
serve the needs of modern America. We 
are moving forward with a program to 
assure a healthy, progressive rail sys- 
tem. The Railroad Revitalization Act is 
a critical part of this program. I have 
directed the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to lead this effort and to make its 
achievement one of his prime concerns. 

A major problem faced by the rail- 
road industry is outdated and excessive 
Federal regulation. Much regulation, 
originally imposed to prevent monopoly 
abuses and promote development in the 
western States, has long since outlived 
its original purposes. Indeed, Federal 
regulation has grown so cumbersome 
that it retards technical innovation, 
economic growth, and improved con- 
sumer services. The legislation I propose 
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will improve significantly the regulatory 
climate in which all railroads operate. 
Removal of unnecessary and excessive 
regulatory constraints will enable this 
low-cost, energy-efficient form of trans- 
portation to operate more effectively, to 
provide better service, and to more fully 
realize its great potential. The increased 
efficiencies resulting from these reforms 
will produce energy sayings on the order 
of 70,000 barrels of oil per day. 

In addition to improving the regula- 
tory environment in which the Nation’s 
rail system functions, this legislation 
will make available to the rail industry 
financial assistance which it must have 
to accomplish necessary modernization 
of outdated plants and equipment. This 
assistance will be in the form of $2 billion 
in long-term loan guarantees so that the 
Nation's railroads can repair deteriorat- 
ing roadways and obtain badly needed 
modern equipment and facilities at rea- 
sonable costs. In addition, discrimina- 
tory State taxation of the rail industry 
will be outlawed. 

The legislation will also provide spe- 
cial procedures to hasten major restruc- 
turing of the rail industry by enabling 
the Secretary of Transportation, as a 
condition for granting financial assist- 
ance, to require applicants to undertake 
fundamental restructuring actions. 
These actions will be governed by ex- 
pedited merger procedures under which 
the Secretary and the ICC can facilitate 
the desired restructuring. I have directed 
Secretary Coleman to take all steps nec- 
essary to cooperate with the Congress 
so that this important and vital legis- 
lation can become law in the very near 
future. 

In view of the rail system’s role in our 
Nation’s economy, I urge the Congress 
to give this measure immediate consid- 
eration. The importance of regulatory re- 
form to the efficiency of our transporta- 
tion system cannot be over-emphasized. 
While special interests may resist these 
necessary changes, I am confident thaf 
the benefits to the American people will 
be so great and so clear that the Congress 
will act quickly. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

THe Warre House, May 19, 1975. 


APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message from the President of the 
United States announced that on May 20, 
1975, he had approved and signed 
the enrolled bill (S. 172) to revise certain 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to per diem and mileage ex- 
penses of Government employees, and for 
other purposes. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:04 am. a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Hackney, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed the 
following bills in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 12. An act to amend title 3, United 
States Code, to provide for the protection 
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of foreign diplomatic missions, to increase 
the size of the Executive Protective Service, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4073. An act to extend the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1965 for 
an additional 2-fiscal-year period: 

H.R. 5217. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Coast Guard for the procure- 
ment of vessels and aircraft and construc- 
tion of shore and offshore establishments, to 
authorize appropriations for bridge altera- 
tions, to authorize for the Coast Guard an 
end-year strength for active duty personnel, 
to authorize for the Coast Guard average 
military student loans, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5447. An act to amend the act of 
August 16, 1971, as amended, which estab- 
lished the National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere, to increase and ex- 
tend the appropriation authorization there- 
under; 

H.R. 5709. An act to extend until Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, the provisions of the Offshore 
Shrimp Fisherles Act of 1973 relating to the 
shrimp fishing agreement between the 
United States and Brazil, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5710. An act to amend the Marine 
Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act 
of 1972 to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of such act for fiscal year 
1976 and for the transition period following 
such fiscal year, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6054. An act to authorize further ap- 
propriations for the Office of Environmental 
Quality, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 4241. An act to designate the John C. 
Kluczynski Federal Building. 


The message also announced that the 
House insists upon its amendments to the 
bill (S. 1236). to extend and amend the 
Emergency Livestock Credit Act of 1974, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agrees to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
that Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. Poacg, Mr, DE LA 
Garza, Mr. Batpus, Mr. ENGuLisH, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. HIGHTOWER, Mr. WAM- 
PLER, Mr. FINDLEY, and Mr. MADIGAN were 
appointed managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6755) to 
enable the United States to render assist- 
ance to, or in behalf of, certain migrants 
and refugees; requests a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. SARBANES, Ms. HOLTZMAN, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Russo, Mr. Fisx, and Mr. 
CoHEN were appointed managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 
4269) to amend the Organic Act of Guam 
and the Revised Organic Act of the Vir- 
gin Islands. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore subse- 
quently signed the enrolled bill. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A petition from the West Suburban prop- 
erty owners and taxpayers, of Berwyn, Il., 
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seeking a redress of grievances; to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 

House Joint Resolution No, 62 adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Montana; to 
the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs: 

“A JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE 
OF MONTANA REQUESTING THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT’S ENERGY POLICYMAKERS To CON- 
SIDER THE NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AS WELL AS THE NEEDS oF ENERGY SUPPLY- 
ING CORPORATIONS 
“Whereas, corporations dealing in petro- 

leum and other fossil fuels have been known 

to contribute large amounts of money to 
various state and national political cam- 
paigns, and 

“Whereas, various national administra- 
tions have been known to appoint numerous 
fossil fuel industry executives to decision- 
making positions, especially regarding na- 
tional energy policy; and 

“Whereas, these appointees have consider- 
able influence in shaping the energy policies 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas, the energy policy of the United 
States has been more rapid development of 
fossil fuels, at the expense of several ‘na- 
tional sacrifice areas’; and 

“Whereas, the energy policy of the United 
States has not provided adequately for the 
consideration of energy conservation and/or 
alternative energy sources; and 

“Whereas, the energy policy of the United 
States has provided little restraint to the 
profiteering by fossil fuel corporations at 
the expense of the American economy and 
the American consumer. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana: 

“That the government of the United States 
of America is respectfully requested to con- 
sider the interests of all the American peo- 
ple, not just the fossil fuel corporations, in 
formulating national energy policy. 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be mailed to every member of the 
United States Congress, the director of the 
Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the President of the United States.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ABOUREZK, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 557. A bill to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the pueblo of Laguna 
(Rept. No, 94-147). 

By Mr. ABOUREZE, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 217. A bill to repeal the Act of May 10, 
1926 (44 Stat. 498), relating to the condem- 
nation of certain lands of the Pueblo Indians 
in the State of New Mexico (Rept. No. 94- 
148). 

By Mr. BENTSEN; from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 952. A bill to provide States unable to 
meet the matching requirements for Fed- 
eral-sid highway funds with moneys to cover 
Federal Highway Administration apportion- 
ments (together with additional views) 
(Rept. No. 94-149). 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
their titles and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 12. An act to amend title 3, United 
States Code, to provide for the protection of 
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foreign diplomatic missions, to increase the 
size of the Executive Protective Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 4073. An act to extend the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 for an 
additional 2-fiscal-year period; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 5447. An act to amend the act of 
August 16, 1971, as amended, which estab- 
lished the National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere, to increase and ex- 
tend the appropriation authorization there- 
under; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 5709. An act to extend until Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, the provisions of the Offshore 
Shrimp Fisheries Act of 1973 relating to the 
shrimp fishing agreement between the United 

tates and Brazil, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 5710. An act to amend the Marine 
Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act 
of 1972 to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of such act for fiscal 
year 1976 and for the transition period fol- 
lowing such fiscal year, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 

H.R. 6054. An act to authorize further 
appropriations for the Office of Environ- 
mental Quality, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 4241. An act to designate the John 
C. Kluczynski Federal Building; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

S. 1771. A bill for the relief of Branka 
Mardessich and Sonia S. Silvani. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1772. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide a more equita- 
ble standard for awarding the gold star lapel 
button. Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1773. A bill to amend section 104(g) of 
title 23, United States Code, relating to the 
transfer of funds from the rail-crossing pro- 
gram to other uses. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 1774. A bill to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government by abolishing the 
Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety 
Board of Review and transferring the func- 
tions and powers of such Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1775. A bill for the relief of Samia Lotfy 
Azer. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 1776. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Valley Forge 
National Historical Park in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylyania, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1777, A bill to require that new and, 
to the extent practicable, existing electric 
powerplant boilers and major industrial 
boilers which, utilize fossil fuels be capable 
of utilizing coal as their primary energy fuel 
in conformity with applicable environmental 
requirements, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred by unanimous consent, jointly to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1778. A bill to impose a 1-year morator- 
ium on the admission of aliens to the United 
States for permanent residence under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1779. A bill to reduce by 20 percent the 
number of aliens who may lawfully enter 
the United States for permanent residence 
under the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HUMPHREY: 

S. 1780. A bill to continue the special sup- 
plemental food program for women, infants, 
and children through September 30, 1975. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr, CHILES (for himself and Mr. 
STONE): 

S. 1781. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act so as to enable certain 
aliens to obtain coverage under the supple- 
mental medical insurance program estab- 
lished by part B of such title. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

By Mr. BROCE: 

S, 1782. A bill to make unlawful the trans- 
portation, sale, or receipt of counterfeit 
recordings. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1783. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for compre- 
hensive and quality health care for persons 
with communicative disorders under the 
health insurance program (medicare) in- 
cluding preventive,. diagnostic, treatment 
and rehabilitative functions. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1784. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for coverage 
of comprehensive hearing health care serv- 
ices, including provision for hearing ampli- 
fication devices financed in part by the Fed- 
eral Government. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1785. A bill for the relief of Edna Pearl 
Klekas. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1786. A bill for the relief of Kam Lin 
Cheung. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1787. A bill for the relief of Marla Lisa 
R. Manalo and Rogena R. Manalo. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

5. 1788. A bill to facilitate the sale of U.S. 
agricultural commodities to be stored in the 
United States not subject to export control 
and restricted from resale into the U.S. 
markets. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself,- Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
and Mr. PERCY) : 

S. 1789. A bil to amend the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973 and the Peace 
Corps Act to provide for an increase in the 
VISTA volunteer stipend and Peace Corps 
volunteer readjustment allowance, respec- 
tively. Referred, by unanimous consent, to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1773. A bill to amend section 104 
(g) of title 23, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the transfer of funds from the 
rail-crossing program to other uses. 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend the High- 
way Safety Act of 1973, title II of Public 
Law 93-87, to remedy an inadvertent 
injustice to the State of Hawaii in the 
original legislation passed by the Con- 
gress. 

To accomplish this, my bill amends 
section 104 of title 23, United States 
Code, to provide a more equitable for- 
mula than is presently authorized for 
transferring funds from the rail-high- 
way crossings program to other title II 
safety programs. 

Mr. President, the need for this legis- 
lation was brought to my attention by 
Gov. George R. Ariyoshi of Hawaii. The 
Governor pointed out that the sum of 
$774,335 was apportioned to Hawaii for 
a 3-year period, fiscal years 1974, 1975, 
and 1976, to fund projects authorized by 
section 203(d), the rail-highway cross- 
ings program, of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1973. Unfortunately, Hawaii is 
not eligible to expend any of the funds 
under this program because it does not 
have any operating railroads with grade 
crossings intersecting the Federal-aid 
highway system. Hawaii is, in fact, the 
only State in the Union without railroad 
transportation service. 

Since section 104(g) of the act permits 
only 30 percent of the funds apportioned 
for the rail-highway crossings program 
to be transferred to other title II safety 
programs, Hawaii, under present law, is 
compelled to relinquish $542,035 out of 
the $774,335 apportioned to the State for 
this program. 

The absence of rail-highway crossings 
in Hawaii does not lessen our highway 
safety problem. On the contrary, since 
we do not have any railroad system, we 
are proportionately more dependent on 
our highway system for the movement of 
people and goods than are other States. 
Therefore, we are faced with more high- 
way safety problems in areas other than 
rail-highway crossings. 

In view of Hawaii’s unique situation, 
I believe it is justifiable to amend the 
Highway Safety Act to permit the trans- 
fer of up to 100 percent of the rail-high- 
way crossings program funds to other 
title II safety programs, such as bridge 
reconstruction and replacement, correc- 
tion of high-hazard locations, and elimi- 
nation of roadside obstacles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1773 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 104(g) of titie 23, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the word “Not” at 
the beginning of such section and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, not”. 

(b) Section 104(g) of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(2) All or any portion of the amount ap- 


portioned in any fiscal year to any State in 
accordance with section 203(d) of the High- 
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way Safety Act of 1973 may be transferred as 
provided in paragraph (i) of this subsection 
if such State has no rail-highway crossings 
on its Federal-aid system.”. 


By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 1774. A bill to reorganize the execu- 
tive branch of the Government by abol- 
ishing the Federal Metal and Nonmetal- 
lic Mine Safety Board of Review and 
transferring the functions and powers of 
such Board to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on page 
887 of the “Appendix to the Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1976” there is a request “for 
necessary expenses of the Federal Metal 
and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Board of 
Review—$60,000." I believe that this 
budget request is unjustified and that 
the Review Board is unnecessary. I am 
therefore submitting a bill today that 
will abolish this Review Board and 
transfer its. functions and powers to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

This Board was created in 1966, pur- 
suant to Public Law 89-577. Its purpose 
was to provide an administrative hear- 
ing for appeals from noncoal mine op- 
erators ordered by the Mining Enforce- 
ment and Safety Administration to close 
their mines for safety reasons. An addi- 
tional process of appeal exists with the 
Office of Hearings and Appeals in the 
Department of the Interior. The only 
real difference between the two appeals 
procedures is that the law specifically 
provides for court review only upon an 
appeal to the Review Board. Basically, 
however, the two processes needlessly 
overlap. 

A look at the record of the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic. Mine Safety 
Board of Review will show that it has 
never heard a single appeal of a mine 
closure. Its five members, two of whom 
are representatives of organized mine 
labor, two of the mining industry, and 
one of academia, convene once each year 
in conjunction with a professional so- 
ciety meeting for mining engineers. With 
no business to conduct, there has yet to 
be a purpose for a meeting of the Board. 

I find it curious that, since 1972, of 
3,392 mine closures ordered, oniy one has 
ever been appealed, and that particular 
case was appealed to the Secretary of the 
Interior and not to the Review Board. 
Perhaps the absence of appeals is an in- 
dication that the procedure for issuing 
orders for mine closures is too lax. I do 
not know. The health and safety of mine 
workers is a serious matter, and I think 
the Congress ought to look further into 
this question. I have therefore asked the 
Comptroller General to take a look at the 
mine closure appeals process. 

In any case, I believe that the review 
afforded by the Interior Department’s 
Office of Hearings and Appeals should be 
adequate, provided that we allow the 
findings of that office to be subject to 
court review. The bill that I introduce 
today will simply abolish the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety 
Board of Review and transfer its func- 
tions to the Secretary of the Interior. If 
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the Congress passes this bill, $60,000 of 
Federal funds will be saved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Washing- 
ton Star-News of May 15, 1975, entitled 
“Bureaucrat Concedes That He’s Super- 
fluous,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUREAUCRAT CONCEDES THAT HE'S SUPERFLUOUS 

Jubal Hale admits he’s a bureaucrat with 
little to do. So he spends his working hours 
reading and listening to Beethoven records 
at his office. 

Hale says it’s not that he doesn’t try 
to earn his $19,693-a-year salary as execu- 
tive secretary of the Federal Metal and Non- 
Metallic Safety Board of Review. It's just 
that the board has never had anything to re- 
view in its four years, Hale said in an inter- 
view. 

“We have been expecting to be abolished 
for over two years,” Hale said. “Bilis have 
been introduced in Congress to abolish us, 
But nothing happened.” 

And nothing is what occupies most of his 
days on the job, once the routine paper- 
work of maintaining the office is taken care 
of, Hale concedes. 

Apparently, neither Congress nor the Ford 
administration has taken the hint. In fact, 
the administration is asking for $60,000 in 
annual upkeep for the office in the Presi- 
dent's budget for fiscal year 1976. 

Hale was contacted after Rep. Ken Hechler, 
D-W. Va., charged in a House Appropriations 
subcommittee meeting yesterday that the 
board was “a totally useless, toothless and 
do-less government agency which has never 
earned its pay.” 

Hechler called for the board to be abdol- 
ished. And Hale said that he doubted any 
objections would come from his office if 
Congress did just that. 

“We have been extremely candid with 
Congress,” Hale said. “Our annual reports are 
clear and concise. We have had no cases. 

The five-member board was set up to hear 
appeals from non-coal mine operators ordered 
to shut down by the Mining Enforcement and 
Safety Administration as unsafe. A MESA 
spokesman expressed surprise that the board 
was still in operation. “I thought it had been 
abolished some time ago,” he said. 

There were 1,998 closure orders last year 
but not one was appealed to Hale’s board. 
Hechler said that mine operators have an- 
other avenue of appeal through the Interior 
Department. 

He described a trip to the board’s offices 
last week. 

“The door was open, the telephone was off 
the hook, and nobody was around,” said the 
congressman. “The coffee-making equipment 
was elaborate. A large stereo set was in the 
office of the executive secretary with Beetho- 
ven records stacked high.” 


By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 1776. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Valley 
Forge National Historical Park in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to introduce in this Bicen- 
tennial Congress a bill which would des- 
ignate Valley Forge State Park as a 
national historical park. It makes his- 
toric sense to make Valley Forge a na- 
tional shrine—it is a national symbol. 
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Valley Forge marks the winter encamp- 
ment of Washington's Continental Army 
from December 19, 1777 to June 19, 1778, 
and is known as the turning point of the 
American Revolution. Congressman 
ScHuLze is the prime sponsor of an iden- 
tical bill in the House of Representatives. 
This measure has the support of the 
entire Pennsylvania delegation. 

There are advantages to be realized 
in a change from State control. Most 
significant, with the Bicentennial just 
months away, is that the park would 
have access to the expertise of numerous 
Federal historic agencies, and would be 
eligible for Federal support and financ- 
ing for restoration, historic programs 
and promotion. Thousands, perhaps 
millions, of visitors are expected at this 
historic area during the Bicentennial. 
The Federal Government is more capable 
of handling the necessary services, fa- 
cilities and planning for an event of such 
magnitude. 

No spot cn earth is so sacred... in the 
history of the struggle for human liberty 
as Valley Forge—Cynus TOWNSEND BRADY, 


Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues share my reverent appreciation 
for what men endured at Valley Forge 
in that winter of 1777-78 to struggle 
for the liberty and independence we de- 
clared in 1776. I urge all my colleagues 
to support this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill (S. 1776). be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

5. 1776 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve and commemorate for the 
people of the United States the area asso- 
ciated with the heroic suffering, hardship, 
and determination and resolve of General 
George Washington's Continental Army dur- 
ing the winter of 1777-1778 at Valley Forge, 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the “‘Secretary”’), is authorized 
to establish the Valley Forge National His- 
torical Park in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this Act the 
Secretary may designate not to exceed three 
thousand five hundred acres consisting of 
the existing Valley Forge State Park together 
with such additional lands and interests 
therein as he deems necessary for proper in- 
terpretation, protection, and administration 
of the area referred to in the first section of 
this Act, A map or other boundary description 
of the area so designated shall be published 
in the Federal Register. Within the area 
so designated the Secretary may acquire 
lands and interests therein by donation, pur- 
chase, or exchange, except that any property 
owned by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania or any political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired only by donation. 

SEC. 3. When the Secretary determines that 
lands and interests therein have been ac- 
quired in an amount sufficient to constitute 
an administerable unit, he shall establish 
the Valley Forge National Historical Park 
by publication of a notice to that effect in 
the Federal Register. Pending such establish- 
ment and thereafter, the Secretary shall ad- 
minister the property acquired for such park 
in accordance with the Act of August 25, 1916 
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(39 Stat. 535), as amended and supplement- 
ed, and the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
666), as amended. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, 
Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Mac- 
NUSON) : > 
S. 1777. A bill to require that new and, 
to the extent practicable, existing elec- 
tric powerpiant boilers and major in- 
dustrial boilers which utilize fossil fuels 
be capable of utilizing coal as their pri- 
mary energy Tuel in conformity.with ap- 
plicable environmental requirements, 
and for other purposes. Referred, by 
unanimous consent, jointly to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Public Works. 
GREATER COAL UTILIZATION WILL ACHIEVE 
ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
country’s indigenous coal resources offer 
the principal base for freedom. Free- 
dom to exercise our rights of individual 
choice as American citizens. Freedom 
from the vagaries of foreign energy pro- 
ducers. Freedom from the economic 
burden of major balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

At stake is the capability of the United 
States to determine its own future. At 
issue is the adequacy of the commitment 
by Government, by industry, and by us as 
American citizens toward the promo- 
tion of energy self-sufficiency in a man- 
ner consistent with national environ- 
mental requirements. 

In the difficult years ahead, the Con- 
gress, and the American people will be 
extensively involved in evaluating this 
national quest. Secure and sufficient do- 
mestic energy supplies are requisite to 
assuring our country’s economic future. 

Recent energy shortages raise serious 
questions regarding our country’s capa- 
bility to maintain adequate energy sup- 
plies to meet even minimum growth pro- 
jections, 

Present energy problems will persist. 
Our Nation’s domestic oil and natural 
gas supplies can be characterized as one 
huge deficit. We are now facing full 
societal consequences of our country’s 
enormous appetite for energy. 

In 1960, each American consumed the 
equivalent of 44 barrels of oil; by 1970 
the figure was 60 barrels, and by 1980 
the consumers’ appetite is expected to 
increase to 77 barrels of oil each year. 

Energy self-sufficiency cannot auto- 
matically materialize under such circum- 
stances. A long-term national energy 
policy is required. 

The challenge is there—the question 
is one of acceptance and a solid commit- 
ment to meeting our country’s energy 
needs consistent with our national en- 
vironmental policies. 

COAL’S REFORMATION 


Energy self-sufficiency will require un- 
precedented growth from our Nation’s 
coal industry. 

The comprehensive congressional pro- 
gram on the economy and energy recom- 
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mended a twofold increase in coal pro- 
duction within 10 years from an esti- 
mated 695 million tons in 1975 up to 1.4 
billion tons by 1985. Similarly the Presi- 
dent’s 1975 state of the Union message 
anticipates a coal production level of 1.1 
billion tons by 1985. 

Should imported supplies of oil and 
natural gas fall short of projections, this 
task for coal would be made even more 
difficult. Coal utilization by 1985 might 
well have to reach 1.8 to 2.0 billion tons 
annually, compared to about 700 million 
tons this year. This represents a two 
and one-half to threefold increase in 
production in 12 years. This also means 
that by the year 2000, coal production, 
transportation, and utilization might 
have to approach 4 billion tons. 

President Ford in his state of the Union 
message envisions expanding America’s 
energy capabilities over the next 10 years 
to support 1.1 billion tons of coal produc- 
tion and utilization. Among other pro- 
posals the administration’s program 
calls for—250 major new coal mines; 150 
major coal-fired powerplants; and 20 
major new synthetic fuel plants. 

On the other hand, the congressional 
energy and economic energy program 
envisions at a minimum a doubling in 
coal utilization by 1985. At the same 
time it calls for a commercial demon- 
stration of new synthetic fuels from coal 
with an ultimate production goal by 1985 
equivalent to 500,000 barrels of oil per 
day. 

The magnitude of these goals is stag- 
gering. For example, for every 100 mil- 
lion tons of annual coal production from 
underground mines in the East, some 50 
new mines will be required. Moreover, 
every 100 million tons of underground 
production will require 30,000 to 40,000 
new employees. Their investment cost 
will be an estimated $20 to $50 per an- 
nual ton. 

For every 100 million tons of increased 
coal production in the West some 20 
new mines will be required, calling for 
some 3,000 to 5,000 new employees. The 
investment cost for these western mines 
will be an estimated $5 to $15 annual tons 
of production. 

The overall cost of doubling coal pro- 
duction between 1975 and 1985 could well 
approach $25 billion in today’s dollars. 

This difficult challenge will test the 
capabilities of both government and in- 
dustry. Should our country’s energy de- 
mands not be satisfied our economy 
could be adversely affected or possibly 
even shut down. The solution is greater 
coal utilization. 

THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL COAL POLICY 


In order to achieve even the con- 
gressional coal production goals, the Fed- 
eral Government must adopt a national 
posture predicated on implementation 
of a definitive national coal policy from 
the mine-face to the ultimate energy 
user, This policy must assure compliance 
with national policies on coal mine 
health and safety, on surface mine rec- 
lamation, and on environmental qual- 
ity. This policy must include a national 
program to greatly improve our coun- 
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try’s transportation capability to deliver 
coal in the required quantities. Equally 
important, this national policy to pro- 
mote greater coal utilization must con- 
sider consumer costs. 

Success in this endeavor will require 
national acceptance, and solid commit- 
ment by all American citizens to meeting 
our country’s future energy needs from 
domestic sources. 

COAL SUBSTITUTION 


The first step is coal substitution for 
oil and natural gas as our Nation's prin- 
cipal boiler fuel in electric utility and 
industrial applications presents a major 
potential for the achievement of energy 
self-sufficiency. Such & national pro- 
gram was endorsed by the President in 
his 1975 state of the Union message as 
well as the Congressional Program of 
Economic Recovery and Energy Suffi- 
ciency which advocated: 

A national policy requiring new base-load 
fossil fuel fired electric power plants and 
heavy industrial boilers to burn coal rather 
than oil or natural gas, and the conversion 
of existing plants over the next ten years 
where feasible. 


Last June, 11 months ago, the Con- 
gress passed and the President approved 
the Energy Supply and Environmental 
Coordination Act of 1974. Among its pro- 
visions was authority to require elec- 
tric powerplants and major industrial 
facilities with the capability to utilize 
coal to convert from oil and natural 
gas to our Nation’s most abundant fos- 
sil fuel. 

The statute was an emergency meas- 
ure intended to ease the problems faced 
by powerplants which were required to 
convert, or voluntarily converted, from 
oil to coal. However, despite a con- 
certed effort since last fall by the 
Federal Energy Administration to im- 
plement this statute, as reported by the 
Washington Post on April 5, 1975, some 
electric powerplants on the east coast 
are switching back to more costlier oil. 
This is adding some $150 million to 
consumer electric bills in their service 
areas. Together these conversions will 
increase our oil imports by almost 100,- 
000 barrels each day. 

There now remains the need to ad- 
dress the issues surrounding the long- 
term utilization of coal as a substitute 
for imported oil and natural gas. 

Using present coal conversion au- 
thority the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion estimates that the practical oil 
savings from this program by 1980 are 
in excess of 850,000 barrels of oil 
per day. Although some of these 
savings will be realized in 1975 and 1976, 
the majority of the benefits from re- 
duced oil consumption will not material- 
ize until after 1977. This is due to the 
time required to upgrade air-pollution- 
control equipment and to develop addi- 
tional coal supplies. 

According to FEA Administrator Zarb, 
as I discussed in my May 5, 1975, Sen- 
ate remarks, by far the greatest savings 
in oil consumption are possible by re- 
quiring new electric powerplanis and 
major industrial facilities to possess the 
capability to utilize coal. For example, 
the Federal Energy Administration has 
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reviewed new electric powerplants 
scheduled for completion between 1980 
and 1985. Were these facilities required 
to utilize coal the resultant oil savings 
would be between 1 and 3 million bar- 
rels of oil per day. While the resultant 
savings dwarf the other potential savings 
from the present coal conversion pro- 
gram, the Federal Energy Administration 
does not have authority to insure that 
these savings are realized. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS CON- 
VERSION AND COAL SUBSTITUTION ACT OF 1975 

Mr, President, today I am joined by 
Senators Henry M., Jackson and WAR- 
REN G. MAGNUSON as we introduce the 
National Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation and Coal Substitution Act 
of 1975. The objectives of this legisla- 
tion are: 

To require that after January 1, 1979, 
new electric powerplants and major 
industrial installations which utilize 
fossil energy resources as boiler fuel 
must be capable of utilizing coal as their 
primary energy source, in a manner 
consistent with applicable environmen- 
tal requirements. 

To require that as promptly as pos- 
sible, but in no event later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1980, existing fossil-fuel electric 
powerplants and major industrial in- 
stallations which utilize fossil energy 
resources as boiler fuel, and not sched- 
uled for retirement prior to January 
1, 1985, must acquire the capability to 
utilize coal as their primary energy 
source in a manner consistent with 
environmental requirements. 

To require that by January 1, 1985, 
to the maximum extent practicable, fos- 
sil-fuel electric powerplants and major 
industrial installations must utilize coal 
as their primary energy source in a 
manner consistent with applicable en- 
vironmental requirements. 

Mr, President, as the chairmen of the 
three Senate committees with principal 
responsibilities in this area, we are 
determined to implement a national coal 
policy formulated to promote greater 
coal utilization to fill the gap between 
domestic energy supplies and consump- 
tion which is now satisfied by imported 
oil. We are launching this investiga- 
tion to examine national policies affect- 
ing coal production, distribution, and 
end use. An examination will be under- 
taken of necessary Federal policies to 
assure not only adequate coal supplies 
but the infrastructure to support coal 
substitution as a national policy consist- 
ent with other national policies on coal 
mine health and safety, on surface mine 
reclamation, and on environmental 
quality. 

We also will review the potential 
availability of capital, manpower, and 
equipment to support a twofold in- 
crease in coal utilization by 1985. 

Initial hearings on greater coal utiliza- 
tion will convene on June 5, 1975. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that background material on these 
hearings, including general questions 
and policy issues affecting greater coal 
utilization, and the bill be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
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and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
QUESTIONS AND POLICY Issurs—HEARINGS ON 
GREATER Coat UTILIZATION 
(By the Committee on Public Works in Con- 
junction With the National Fuels and 
Energy Policy Study, U.S. Senate) 
INTRODUCTION AND OBJECTIVE 


Domestic coal resources offer one of the 
principal means to achieve a desirable level 
of energy self-sufficiency for the United 
States. Success in this endeayor will require 
increases in coal production beyond those 
currently projected or previously considered 
feasible. 

The comprehensive Congressional program 
on the economy and energy recommended 
a serles of actions which, when implemented, 
would produce both national energy self-suf- 
ficiency and a substantial reduction in de- 
pendence on foreign energy sources. The 
program envisions a two-fold increase in coal 
production within ten years from an esti- 
mated 695 millions tons in 1975 up to 1.4 
billion tons by 1985. Similarly the Presi- 
dent's 1975 State of the Union Message (in- 
cluding energy and the economy) antici- 
pates a coal production level of 1.1 billion 
tons by 1985. 

In order to achieve either of these coal 
production goais—but particularly the Con- 
gressional objective—the Federal government 
must adopt a national posture predicated 
on implementation of a definitive National 
Energy Policy. Within this context there is 
a requirement for a comprehensive National 
Coal Policy from the mine-face to the ulti- 
mate energy user. In addition, this policy 
must assure compliance with national poli- 
cies on coal mine health and safety, on sur- 
face mine reclamation, and on enyiron- 
mental quality, including air and water pol- 
lution control, and this policy must also 
include a national program to greatly im- 
prove our country’s transportation capability 
to deliver coal in the required quantities. 
Equally important a national policy to pro- 
mote greater coal utilization must consider 
its impact on consumer costs. 

Success in responding to this challenge 
will require a national acceptance and a 
solid commitment by all American citizens 
to meeting our country’s future energy needs 
from domestic sources consistent with ap- 
plicable national societal policies concerned 
for the protection of public health and wel- 
fare. 

Coal substitution for oil and natural gas 
as our nation’s principal boiler fuel in elec- 
tric utility and industrial applications pre- 
sents a major potential for the achievement 
of energy self-sufficiency. Such a national 
program was endorsed by the President in 
his 1975 State of the Union Message as well 
as the Congressional Program of Economic 
Recovery and Energy Sufficiency which ad- 
vocated: 

“A national policy requiring new base-load 
fossil fuel fired electric power plants and 
heavy industrial boilers to burn coal rather 
than oil or natural gas, and the conversion 
of existing plants over the next ten years 
where feasible. In this regard, the Congress 
supports expeditious implementation of the 
Energy Supply and Environmental Coordina- 
tion Act of 1974 (referred to as the Coal 
Conversion Act) .” 

Achievement of this objective will require 
implementation of a natural coal program 
which is structured to utilize coal to close 
the energy supply-demand gap resulting 
from inadequate domestic production of nat- 
ural gas and oil. 

The basic goals of a National Coal Policy 
predicated on coal substitution are set forth 
in the National Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation and Coal Substitution Act of 
1975, which is jointly sponsored by the Chair- 
man of the three Senate Committees with 
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principal responsibilities in this area. The 
national objectives set forth in the legisla- 
tion are: 

To require that after January 1, 1979, new 
electric power plants and major industrial 
installations which utilize fossil energy re- 
sources as boiler fuel must be capable of 
utilizing coal as their primary energy source, 
in a manner consistent with applicable en- 
vironmental requirements; 

To require that as promptly as possible, 
but in no event later than January 1, 1980, 
existing fossil-fuel electric power plants and 
major industrial installations which utilize 
fossil energy resources as boiler fuel (and 
not scheduled for retirement prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1985) must acquire the capability 
to utilize coal as their primary energy source 
in a manner consistent with environmental 
requirements; and 

To require that by January 1, 1985, to the 
maximum extent practicable, fossil-fuel elec- 
tric power plants and major industrial instal- 
lations must utilize coal as their primary 
energy source in a manner consistent with 
applicable environmental requirements. 

This investigation by the affected Senate 
Committees and the announced hearings will 
examine national policies affecting coal pro- 
duction, distribution, and end-use. An ex- 
amination will be undertaken of necessary 
Federal policies to assure not only adequate 
coal supplies but the infrastructure to sup- 
port coal substitution as a national policy 
consistent with other national policies on 
coal mine health and safety, on surface mine 
reclamation, and on environmental quality. 

The hearings also will examine the coal 
supply system and end-use sectors to deter- 
mine potential and actual constraints, such 
as capital, manpower, and equipment avail- 
ability as they affect achievement by 1985 of 
a two-fold increase in coal production. 

As background for this investigation, the 
Congressional Research Service has prepared 
a Committee Print entitled, “Factors Affect- 
ing Coal Substitution for Other Fossil Fuels 
in Electric Power Production and Industrial 
Uses.” Single copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing the National Fuels and Energy Policy 
Study, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, United States Senate, 3106 Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510. 

The hearings will convene on June 5, 1975. 
Invited witnesses and other affected parties 
submitting statements for the record are re- 
quested to address the following general 
questions and, to the extent appropriate, 
those detailed questions within their areas of 
expertise. In the initial hearings on greater 
coal utilization the following areas will be 
emphasized: 

June 5—Administration witnesses; 

June 10—Coal Supplies; 

June 11—Labor and Transportation; 

June 12—Coal Users. 

Submission for the record should be trans- 
mitted in ten copies by July 1, 1975, to 
Senator Jennings Randolph, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Works, United States Sen- 
ate, Room 4204 Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

In addition, copies of submissions should 
be sent to Senator Henry M. Jackson, Chair- 
man, Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Room 3106 Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510 and to 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman, 
Committee on Commerce, Room 5202 Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C, 
20510. 

QUESTIONS AND POLICY ISSUES 

Responses to the following questions 
wherever practicable should be supported 
with appropriate references to historical and 
current information and data as well as 
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quantitative estimates or projections. In 
addition, responses, where appropriate, 
should be provided on the basis of individual 
facilities. 

1. What are the present situation and fu- 
ture outlook (through 1985 and beyond) 
with respect to the United States’ capability 
to support a doubling in coal production and 
use by 1985 with respect to the adequacy 
of— 

a. coal reserves? 

b. coal mining capacity? 

c. coal transportation capacity 
road, waterways, or pipelines) ? 

d. the end-use capabilities? 

e. manpower for coal mining and conver- 
sion of end-use facilities? 

f. available capital funds? 

If, in your judgment, this objective will 
not be achieved by 1985, what would be a 
reasonable time-schedule? 

2. On a national as well as regional basis 
what are the social, economic, and environ- 
mental implications associated with adoption 
of a national energy policy which fosters the 
substitution of coal for natural gas and pe- 
troleum products as the primary boiler fuel 
utilized by electric power plants and major 
industrial installations? What are the impli- 
cations for energy self-sufficiency, for na- 
tional security, for balance of payments, for 
environmental quality, and for consumer 
prices? 

3. What lead-times are typically required 
for the construction of the necessary facili- 
ties to support a national policy of greater 
coal utilization from the standpoint of— 

a. production; 

b. transportation; 

c. conversion of existing electric power 
plants and the construction of new facili- 
ties; and 

d. conversion of existing industrial users 
and the construction of new facilities. 

4. What Federal policies would provide 
optimum balance of incentives for expansion 
of the United States’ capacity for coal pro- 
duction, transportation, and use consistent 
with applicable environmental policies and 
with the preservation of national security, 
the preservation of competition, the assur- 
ance of a reasonable rate of return on in- 
vestments, the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, the control of inflation, and reasonable 
consumer prices? 

5. On the basis of experience from im- 
plementation of the Energy Supply and En- 
vironmental Coordination Act of 1974, what, 
in your judgment, are the principal con- 
straints on implementation of the National 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation and 
Coal Substitution Act of 1975? What legis- 
lation do you believe would be needed to 
remove these constraints? 

COAL SUBSTITUTION 


6. What are the principal factors affecting 
the interchangeability of coal for oil and 
natural gas for boiler fuel purposes? 

7. For the periods from the present to 
1980, from 1980 to 1985, and beyond 1985, 
what is the potential for coal substitution 
for— 

a. new electric power plants? 

b, existing electric power plants? 

c. new major industrial boiler installa- 
tions? 

d. existing major industrial boiler installa- 
tions? 

Where feasible indicate the number of con- 
versions that might be possible, the rate at 
which such conversions could be undertaken, 
the costs (both capital, operation, and main- 
tenance costs) of conversion, the ability of 
the industries affected to finance the con- 
versions, the resultant increases or decreases 
in consumer costs, and the environmental 
consequences of substitution as well as any 
special regional concerns? 


(by rail- 
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8. Within the time periods from the pres- 
ent to 1980, from 1980 to 1985, and beyond 
1985, what are the anticipated constraints on 
coal substitution with respect to individual 
facilities? 

9. What are the factors that, in your judge- 
ment, would justify exemption of a major 
steam boiler from the requirement to con- 
vert to coal as its primary energy source 
where such facility now utilizes— 

a. natural gas? 

b. oil? 

10. To what extent are natural gas and 
oil used, or required, by predominantly coal 
using facilities as— 

s. a start -up fuel? 

b. a supplementary or “topping” fuel to 
increase output during peak-load periods? 

11. What are the circumstances that, in 
your judgment, would justify the construc- 
tion of new steam boilers to utilize either 
oil or natural gas as their principal energy 
source? For example, what sizes of types of 
new facilities (i.e., baseload, cyclical, or peak- 
load electric power units) should be per- 
mitted to use either oil or natural gas? 

COAL SUPPLIES 


12. What are the present and anticipated 
incentives and disincentives affecting 
achievement of a doubling of coal production 
and usage by 1985 consistent with national 
environmental policies? What are your 
specific recommendations of optimizing the 
possibility for achievement of this objec- 
tive? 

a. If these incentives are adequate, are they 
excessive? 

b. If these incentives are inadequate, what 
changes would be required in order to close 
projected gap between supply and demand? 

c. If these incentives are inadequate, is 
Federal intervention necessary? 

13. What will be the anticipated social, 
economic, and environmental implications 
for— 

a. The various coal producing regions? 

b. The various coal consuming regions? 

14. What new surface and underground 
coal production capacity in the United States 
will be required to achieve the purposes of 
the legislation? (Include a discussion of the 
locations and quality of the required coal 
supplies.) What are the principal con- 
straints? 

15. What incentives or legislation, if any, 
would aid in assuring the required coal pro- 
duction capacity and quality of coal is avail- 
able to support coal substitution as a na- 
tional policy? 

16. Assuming coal prices which reflect pro- 
duction costs and reasonable rates of return 
on investment capital— 

a. What are the anticipated prices for coal 
produced in compliance with national poli- 
cies governing coal mine health and safety, 
surface mine reclamation, and other envi- 
ronmental requirements? 

b. What are the potential factors that could 
increase coal prices above these levels? 

c. What will be the anticipated effect of 
these prices on electric rates or on consumer 
costs? 

17. To what extent should public disclosure 
be required as to the existence, extent, bene- 
ficial or actual ownership, or control of coal 
reserves, coal production facilities, and coal 
research and development efforts? 

18. If available coal supplies are inadequate 
to meet the nationwide coal demand created 
from a national policy of coal substitution, 
such as that set forth in the National Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Conservation and Coal 
Substitution Act of 1975, what governmental 
means could or should be utilized to deal 
with the problem? Should any of the follow- 
ing standby Federal powers be provided to 
the Federal Energy Administration, or some 
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other Federal agency, to cope with such 
shortages, For example, authority to— 

8. direct coal from export to domestic use? 

b. allocate coal among end-users within the 
United States? 

c. control coal prices? 

d. order the lease, sale, or development of 
Federal or private coal reserves? 

e. order operation of existing coal produc- 
tion or transportation facilities? 

f. order construction of such facilities as 
necessary to provide the necessary coal sup- 
plies? 

g- order divestiture of foreign ownership or 
control of coal reserves or production facili- 
ties? 

h. curtail or prohibit certain end-uses of 
available energy supplies? 

i. authorize the reconversion or conversion 
of coal burning facilities to oil or natural gas? 

j. request the Environmental Protection 
Agency or the states to review, or modify, en- 
vironmental requirements applicable to coal 
production, processing, transportation, or 
utilization because of overriding national in- 
terest? 

TRANSPORTATION 

19. What are the necessary transportation 
requirements, including electric transmission 
facilities, to support a national coal substi- 
tution policy and how do they compare to 
currently projected capabilities? 

20. What incentives, if any, would be need- 
ed to foster expansion of the United States’ 
coal transportation, including electric trans- 
mission facilities, to support a doubling by 
1985 in coal usage? 

21, What are the specific problems that face 
expansion and operation of the railroads to 
accommodate a national policy to foster coal 
substitution? What are the costs? What are 
the available financial resources? 

22. What are the specific problems that face 
expansion and. operation of coal slurry pipe- 
lines to support a national policy to foster 
coal substitution? What are the costs? What 
are the available financial resources? 

23. What are the specific problems that 
face expansion and operation of coal barge 
capacity to support a national policy to fos- 
ter coal substitution? What are the costs? 
What are the available financial resources? 

24. What are the specific problems that face 
expansion and operation of electric power 
transmission systems to support a national 
policy to foster coal substitution? What are 
the costs? What are the available financial 
resources? 

MANPOWER 

25. What is the availability of manpower 
i.e., engineers, scientists, technical, and 
supportive personnel) to support a national 
policy to foster greater coal utilization and 
a doubling by 1985 in coal production? 

26. What are the necessary education and 
training requirements? 

27. What are the available Federal pro- 
grams? 

CAPITAL AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

28. For new installations, what are the 
capital, operating, fuel and total unit costs 
associated with coal usage compared to nat- 
ural gas and oil (both domestic and im- 
ported) ? 

29. For existing facilities, what are the 
capital, operating, fuel and total unit costs 
associated with coal usage compared to nat- 
ural gas and oil (both domestic and im- 
ported) ? 

30. What other economic factors could 
hinder implementation of either greater coal 
utilization or coal conversion as proposed in 
the National Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation and Coal Substitution Act of 
1975? 

ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 

31. What potential additional environmen- 
tal impacts, if any, would result from the 
promotion of greater coal utilization? 
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$2. What additional environmental require- 
ments would be imposed on site selection as 
@ result of coal conversion or substitution? 

33. What are the air pollution control tech- 
niques and methods, or combinations of 
techniques and methods, potentially avail- 
able for compliance with air pollution con- 
trol requirements and how do they differ for 
the periods— 

a. from now to 1980? 

b. from 1980 to 1985? 

c. beyond 1985? 

Include a discussion of the continuous 
emission techniques and methods (including 
coal preparation, low-sulfur coal, and flue- 
gas treatment), their comparative costs to 
the facility and to the consumer, and how 
these techniques and methods relate to ap- 
plicable environmental requirements of law. 

34. What presently specified or potential 
continuous emission control techniques or 
methods are available (and on what time 
schedules) to achieve compliance with appli- 
cable air pollution control requirements? 
Provide an indication of the degree to which 
equipment availability, installation lead- 
times, and costs, are a constraint to timely 
and environmentally acceptable coal conver- 
sion with respect to— 

a. particulates? 

b. sulfur oxides? 

c. nitrogen oxides? 

d. other pollutants? 

35. What are the potential environmental 
impacts from waste heat discharges that 
could result from a national policy to pro- 
mote greater coal utilization? 

36. What are the potential environmental 
impacts from solid waste disposal that could 
result from a national policy to promote 
greater coal utilization? 

37. To what extent are the principles and 
procedural requirements of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act applicable to a na- 
tional policy to promote greater coal utiliza- 
tion or to any of the individual aforemen- 
tioned matters? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AND 
PRIORITIES 


38. In your judgement, what research and 
development programs would expedite at- 
tainment of the objectives of a national 
policy to promote a national policy to pro- 
mote greater coal utilization and the Na- 
tional Petroleum and Natural Gas Conserva- 
tion and Coal Substitution Act of 1975? What 
should be the relative priorities among these 
programs? 

39. What is the potential cost of and antici- 
pated time schedule for the various synthetic 
hydrocarbon liquid and gaseous substitutes 
for natural gas and ofl from coal which could 
serve to foster a national policy to promote 
greater coal utilization? 


CONSUMER COSTS 


40. What are the anticipated efforts of a 
national policy to foster greater coal utiliza- 
tion on consumer costs for electricity as well 
as other goods and services? 


S. 1777 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Conservation and Coal Sub- 
stitution Act of 1975.” 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

Sec. 101. (a) Frvpivcs.—The Congress finds 
that the protection of public welfare and the 
preservation of national security require— 

(1) the furtherance of national energy 
self-sufficiency consistent with applicable 
environmental goals and requirements; and 

(2) the utilization of the indigenous energy 
resources of the United States in lieu of 
imported energy supplies can be facilitated 
by the substitution of coal for natural gas 
and petroleum products where these fuels 
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would otherwise be used by electric power 
plants and major industrial installations as 
their primary boiler fuel. 

(b) Purposes—The purposes of this Act 
are to require that— 

(1) new electric power plants and major 
industrial installations which become opera- 
tional after January 1, 1979, and which util- 
ize fossil energy resources as boller fuel must 
be capable of utilizing coal as their primary 
energy source, in conformance with appli- 
cable environmental requirements; 

(2) as promptly as possible, but in no 
event later than January 1, 1980, existing 
electric power plants and major industrial 
installations which utilize fossil energy re- 
sources as boiler fuel (and not scheduled for 
retirement prior to January 1, 1985) must, 
to the maximum extent practicable, acquire 
the capability to utilize coal as their pri- 
mary energy source in conformance with ap- 
Plicable environmental requirements; and 

(3) by January 1, 1985, to the maximum 
extent practicable, electric power plants and 
major industrial installations which utilize 
fossil energy resources as boiler fuel utilize 
coal as their primary energy source in con- 
formance with applicable environmental re- 
quirements, 

COAL SUBSTITUTION 

Sec. 102. (a) New FACILITIES—(1) After 
January 1, 1979, the operation of any new 
electric power plant or new major indus- 
trial installation utilizing natural gas or 
petroleum products as its primary boiler fuel 
is prohibited unless such facility is equipped 
with the capability (including the nec- 
essary auxiliary equipment and facilities) 
to use coal as its primary source of boiler 
fuel in conformance with applicable envi- 
ronmental requirements, ineluding any 


Standard or limitation respecting emissions 
of air pollutants or any requirement respect- 
ing control or abatement of air pollution. 
(2) The operation after January 1, 1985, of 
any new electric powerplant or new major 


industrial installation utilizing fossil energy 
resources as a boiler fuel is prohibited unless 
such facility utilizes coal: as its primary 
source of boiler fuel in conformance with 
applicable environmental requirements, in- 
cluding any standard or limitation respecting 
emissions of air pollutants or any require- 
ment respecting control or abatement of air 
pollution. Provided, however, That the Ad- 
ministrator may exempt from the require- 
ments of this paragraph for the period re- 
quired to achieve compliance with this 
paragraph any major industrial installation 
or electric powerplant which submits to him 
clear evidence that, despite good faith efforts, 
coal or coal transportation facilities will not 
be available in sufficient time to achieve 
compliance at an earlier date. 

(3) For the purposes of this subsection a 
new electric powerplant or new major indus- 
trial installation is a facility which as of 
June 22, 1974, was in the early planning 
process as that term is used in the Energy 
Supply and Environmental Coordination Act 
of 1974 (P.L. 93-319). 

(bD) EXISTING- FACILTTIES.— (1) After Janu- 
ery 1, 1980, the operation of any electric 
powerplant or major industrial installation 
whose construction is completed prior to 
January 1, 1979, utilizing natural gas or 
petroleum products as its primary boiler 
fuel, is prohibited unless such facility is 
equipped with the capability (including the 
necessary auxiliary equipment and facilities) 
to use coal as its primary source of boiler 
fuel in conformance with applicable environ- 
mental requirements, including any stand- 
ard or limitation respecting emissions of air 
pollutants or any requirement respecting 
control or abatement or air pollution. 

(2) The Administrator may issue a com- 
pliance date extension not to exceed two 
years to any electric powerplant or major 
industrial installation only if such facility 
began conversion prior to January 1, 1978, 
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and (A) the facility prior to July 1, 1977, 
has submitted a plan containing a compli- 
ance schedule to the Administrator which 
the Administrator has approved pursuant to 
this paragraph, and (B) there is clear evi- 
dence that, despite good faith efforts, the 
equipment, including adequate coal storage 
areas, coal handling and firing equipment, 
pollution abatement devices and techniques, 
and ash handling and disposal areas, neces- 
sary to achieve compliance with the pur- 
poses of this Act will not be available in 
sufficient time to achieve compliance at an 
earlier date. Provided, however, That the Ad- 
ministrator may exempt from the require- 
ments of this subsection any electric power- 
plant or major industrial installation which 
as of the date of enactment of this Act was 
scheduled for retirement or the owner can 
otherwise demonstrate will be retired prior 
to January 1, 1976, in a retirement plan for 
the facility as submitted to the Administra- 
tor and approved by him pursuant to this 
paragraph. 

(3) For the purposes of this subsection an 
industrial installation or electric powerplant 
shall be considered to have begun conversion 
when it has entered into contracts (or other 
obligations) which the Administrator has 
approved as being adequate to provide for 
obtaining a long-term coal supply and ap- 
propriate environmental control systems 
necessary to assure compliance by such facil- 
ity with applicable environmental require- 
ments, including any standard or limitation 
respecting emissions of air pollutants or any 
requirement respecting control or abatement 
of air pollution. 

(4) The operation after January 1, 1985, 
of any electric power plant or major indus- 
trial installation subject to the requirements 
of this subsection is prohibited unless such 
facility utilizes coal as its primary source 
of boiler fuel in conformance with applica- 
ble environmental requirements, including 
any standard or limitation respecting emis- 
sions of air pollutants or any requirement 
respecting control or abatement or air pollu- 
tion. 

Provided, however, That the Administrator 
may exempt from the requirements of this 
paragraph for the period required to achieve 
compliance with this paragraph any electric 
power plant or major industrial installation 
which submits to him clear evidence that, 
despite good faith efforts, coal or coal trans- 
portation facilities will not be available in 
sufficient time to achieve compliance at an 
earlier date. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the 
Administrator— 

(1) Shall consult with the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency on 
matters pertaining to conformance with ap- 
plicable environmental requirements; and 

(2) Shall obtain a certification of con- 
formance with applicable environmental re- 
quirements from the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency for each 
electric power plant or major industrial in- 
stallation subject to the provisions of this 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES 


Sec. 103. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
electric power plant or major industrial 
installation to violate any provision of this 
Act or to violate any rule, regulation, re- 
quirement, or order issued pursuant to this 
Act. 

(b) (1) Whenever on the basis of any in- 
formation available to him the Administra- 
tor finds that any electric power plant or 
major industrial installation is in violation 
of any provision, of this Act or any rule, 
regulation, or requirement issued pursuant 
to this Act, he shall issue an order requir- 
ing such facility to comply with such pro- 
vision, rule, regulation, or requirement, or 
he shall bring a civil action in accordance 
with subsection (c) of this section. 


(2) Any order issued under this subsection 
shall be in writing by personal service and 
shall state with reasonable specificity the 
nature of the violation, specify a time for 
compliance not to exceed thirty days, which 
the Administrator determines is reasonable, 
taking into account the seriousness of the 
violation and any good faith efforts to comply 
with applicable requirements. 

(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
commence a civil action for appropriate re- 
lief, including a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, for any violation for which he is 
authorized to issue a compliance order under 
subsection (b) of this section. Any action 
under this subsection may be brought in 
the district court of the United States for 
the district in which the defendant is located 
or resides or is doing business, and such 
court shall have jurisdiction to restrain such 
violation and to require compliance. 

(d) Any electric power plant or major in- 
dustrial installation who violates any pro- 
vision of this Act or any rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order issued pursuant to this 
Act shall be subject to a fine of $0.50 for 
each million British thermal units of energy 
resource or fuel consumed during the period 
such facility is not in compliance with such 
provision, rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order. 

SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 104. If any provision of this Act or the 
applicability thereof is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 105. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration. 

(b) The term “person” includes any person, 
material or artificial, including a Federal, 
State, or local agency, who owns, leases, 
operates, controls, or supervises any electric 
power plant or major industrial installation 
or unit thereof. 

(c) The term “natural gas” includes dry 
natural gas, casing-head gas, and synthetic 
natural gas which is co-mingled with nat- 
ural gas. 


id) The term “petroleum product” in- 
cludes crude oil, residual fuel oil, or any re- 
fined petroleum product, as that term is 
defined in the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-159). 

(e) The term “coal” includes such coal de- 
rivatives as synthetic gaseous, liquid, or solid 
fuels which are produced by processing coal 
and includes synthetic natural gas which is 
not co-mingled with natural gas unless on 
the site of the electric power plant or major 
industrial installation. 


(f) The term “electric power plant” means 
a facility containing one or more fossil-fuel 
fired steam electric generating units that in 
combination are by design capable of being 
fired at a heat-rate of 50 million British 
thermal units (Btu's) per hour or greater 
to produce electric power for purposes of 
sale or exchange, and includes any person 
who owns, leases, operates, controls, or super- 
vises such unit, 


(g) The term “major industrial installa- 
tion” means an installation other than a 
power plant that contains fossil-fuel fired 
boilers, burners, or other combustors of fuel 
that in combination are by design capable 
of being fired at a heat-rate of 50 million 
British thermal units (Btu’s) per hour or 
greater and includes any person who owns, 
leases, operates, controls, or supervises any 
such installation. 

(h) The term “primary energy source” 
means the amount of fuel used by an elec- 
tric power plant or major industrial installa- 
tion as boiler fuel except for the minimum 
amounts of other fuels required for boiler 
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start-up, testing, flame stabilization, con- 
trol uses, and fuel preparation. 
REPORT 

Sec. 106. The Administrator shall report 
annually to the Congress on the implementa- 
tion of this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 107. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as are neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in this 
time of critical energy supplies and un- 
due dependence on foreign fuel sources, 
it must become a national policy to max- 
imize the use of our domestic energy re- 
sources. Only in this way can we achieve 
necessary levels of energy self-sufficiency, 
and produce a guaranteed supply of 
fuels to assure continued economic 
growth and national security. While 
much attention has been focused on in- 
creased drilling and energy R. & D., the 
real key to national energy self-suffi- 
ciency in both the mid- and long-term 
lies in the proper development and utili- 
zation of our vast coal reserves. 

The United States has about one-half 
of the world’s coal reserves, some 1.5 
trillion tons of recoverable coal. This coal 
can be burned directly as a solid fuel, 
used to generate electricity, or converted 
to synthetic crude oil or gas. Coal is ac- 
cessible for mining now, rapid expansion 
of the industry is already being pro- 
jected, and at greatly accelerated rates 
of production, our coal resources are 
adequate for some 500 years. In our 
search for more fuel, it is ridiculous to 
continue to ignore this great wealth of 
energy that literally lies at our feet. 

It is imperative that we make a na- 
tional commitment to developing this 
precious energy resource. Indeed, we 
have already taken certain steps in that 
direction. The Congressional program on 
the economy and energy, and President 
Ford's 1975 state of the Union message 
both call for greater utilization of our 
coal resources. But this will not be ac- 
complished unless positive action is taken 
to achieve this goal. Unfortunately, coal 
is not as convenient to transport or 
burn as gas or oil, nor is it as clean a 
fuel. For these reasons, the Government 
must provide incentives and develop 
policies that will assure greater use of 
domestic coal. 

The first move in this direction was 
taken last year when the Energy Supply 
and Environmental Coordination Act of 
1974 (ESECA) was signed into public 
law. Under this act the FEA has had au- 
thority for 1 year to order existing power- 
plants and other major fuel-burning 
installations to burn coal rather than 
oil or natural gas, and to require new 
plants to be constructed with the capa- 
bility for doing so. FEA does not, how- 
ever, have authority to order new plants 
to actually burn coal. Orders issued un- 
der the act are valid until 1978, and 
must be carried out in compliance with 
applicable clean air standards. 

To date, FEA has only been able to 
focus on powerplants, for which fuel 
burning data were readily available; they 
have not been able to identify yet those 
other major fuel burning installations 
which could be required to convert to 
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coal. Furthermore, even with regard to 
powerplants, conversion orders cannot be 
made effective until the details of an en- 
vironmental control program have been 
worked out with EPA. Since FEA’s au- 
thority under the act expires June 22, it 
appears likely that the bulk of the con- 
version program will not be effected with- 
out expeditious remedial action. 

Mr. President, it is precisely for this 
reason, to assure the continuation and 
expansion of this vital program, that I 
join today with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
and the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton, Senator Macnuson, in introducing 
the “National Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation and Coal Substitution 
Act of 1975.” This measure is designed to 
remedy the unforeseen deficiencies in the 
original legislation and its implementa- 
tion, and to facilitate and expand the 
program of coal substitution in a manner 
consistent with our national environ- 
mental goals. It extends the FEA’s au- 
thority for an additional year, introduces 
penalties for noncompliance with the act, 
and simplifies the procedures for issuing 
prohibition and construction orders. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
measure is urgently needed, and clearly 
promotes the national interest. It will 
ease the task of FEA in implementing a 
national policy of coal substitution. This 
bill is another important move in the 
vital process of meeting our energy needs 
while protecting and maximizing our op- 
tions for national self-determination. 
Unfortunately, we have very little time to 
act on this measure. I would, therefore, 
strongly urge my colleagues to adopt this 
bill as expeditiously as possible. 

Another vitally needed step to further 
development of our domestic coal re- 
sources is enactment of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 
1975. Establishment of national guide- 
lines for surface coal mining will remove 
much of the uncertainty which has 
plagued the coal industry particularly 
with respect to development of coal gasi- 
fication and liquefaction. Congress 
should override President Ford's veto of 
this bill this week. 

Mr. RANDOLPH subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the National Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation and Coal Substitution 
Act of 1975, which I introduced earlier 
today, be referred jointly to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


By Mr, THURMOND: 

S. 1778. A bill to impose a 1-year 
moratorium on the admission of aliens 
to the United States for permanent 
residence under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1779. A bill to reduce by 20 percent 
the number of aliens who may lawfully 
enter the United States for permanent 
residence under the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
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recent evacuation of the Vietnamese ref- 
ugees has created much concern in the 
United States. There appears to be two 
schools of thought regarding these Viet- 
namese refugees. 

First, many of our citizens feel that we 
have a moral obligation to care for and 
relocate these unfortunate people. On 
the other hand, a number of Americans 
feel the United States should not as- 
sume the entire burden of caring for the 
Vietnamese refugees when the economic 
situation for our own people is so uncer- 
tain. 

In order to offer a compromise be- 
tween these positions, I am today intro- 
ducing two bills which would modify our 
existing immigration laws. Basically, my 
approach is to either reduce or to tem- 
porarily halt immigration to our coun- 
try to facilitate the orderly absorption 
of the Vietnamese refugees. 

The first bill which I am introducing 
will establish a l-year moratorium on 
immigration beginning on the date of 
enactment. The second bill will provide 
for a permanent 20-percent reduction 
in the number of immigrants allowed to 
come into the United States during a 
fiscal year, 

Mr. President, I feel that either of 
these bills offers a position that is ac- 
ceptable to all concerned. To the first 
group, it would be evident from this 
legislation that we are compassionate 
and sensitive to the refugees, and that 
we wish to care for those who would 
have been slaughtered at the hands of 
the Communists. To the other group, 
this legislation would show that the 
United States recognizes the problem of 
accepting these refugees with all of its 
long-range ramifications, 

The American people are aware that 
the Vietnamese refugees need our assist- 
ance, but the American people are also 
aware that we must limit the number of 
immigrants entering this country so 
that we can adequately absorb these 
refugees. It is in this spirit that I intro- 
duce these two pieces of legislation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk two bills and ask that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1778 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 201 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
relating to the numerical limitation on the 
admission of aliens to the United States for 
permanent residence, and the provisions of 
section 21(e) of the Act entitled “An Act to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes”, approved October 3, 
1965 (79 Stat. 911), relating to the numer- 
ical limitation on the admission of special 
immigrants to the United States for perma- 
nent residence, no alien may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
or have his status adjusted to that of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence during the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act and ending 
one year thereafter. 

S. 1779 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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201(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended by striking out “45,000” and 
“170,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “36,- 
000" and “136,000”, respectively. 

Sec. 2. Section 21(e) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 3, 1965 (79 Stat. 911), is 
amended by striking out “fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1968, or in any fiscal year there- 
after, exceed a total of 120,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1968, through July 1, 1975, exceed a total of 
120,000, and im any fiscal year thereafter, 
exceed a total of 106,000”. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1780. A bill to continue the special 
supplemental food program for women, 
infants, and children through Septem- 
ber 30, 1975. Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

EMERGENCY EXTENSION OF SPECIAL SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, 
AND CHILDREN 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 

bill which I am introducing today will 

make no changes in current Government 
expenditure patterns, but will merely 
remedy an extremely serious problem. 

It involves the special supplemental 
food program, known as WIC—women, 
infants, and children—which presently 
is scheduled to end on June 30, 1975. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed legislation extending WIC 
well beyond this date. Legislation I have 
cosponsored in the Senate, S. 850, will 
do the same. As a result, I fully expect 
WIC to be extended by Congress. There 
is tremendous professional and commu- 
nity support for WIC. 

However, it does not appear that this 
new legislation will become law until 
late June 1975. This is what necessitates 
this bill. The States need some more im- 
mediate guarantee that funds will be 
available to continue WIC. 

States must receive their letters of 
credit containing WIC funds by or near 
June 1, 1975, or they will have to close 
down their programs, disrupting the nu- 
trition support and medical supervision 
of hundreds of thousands of low-income, 
pregnant women, infants, and children. 
Some States have already sent out the 
word to shut down programs. 

This disruption is totally unnecessary. 
But it also would be bad public policy to 
stop the WIC program, dismantle the 
food delivery mechanism and stop the 
flow of medical data, only to have the 
entire program authorized and funded 
soon thereafter. This is the scenario 
which the bill seeks to prevent. 

I am informed by the Department of 
Agriculture that there will be around 
$40 million unspent from this year’s WIC 
authorization. This money can be carried 
over for the 3-month period authorized 
in this bill, thereby eliminating the need 
for any new funds. Of course, it is my 
hope that a permanent extension of au- 
thorization will soon become law. 

However, until that happens, this pro- 
vision is necessary to avoid a needless 
disruption of this valuable program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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5. 1780 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 
(80 Stat. 885, as amended; 42 U.S.C. 1786) is 
amended— 

(a) by inserting after “1975,” in the first 
sentence of subsection (a) the following: 
“and for the period July 1, 1975, through 
September 30, 1975,”; and 

(b) by inserting after “1975,” in the third 
sentence of subsection (b) the following: 
“and for the period July 1, 1975, through 
September 30, 1975,”. 


By Mr. CHILES (for himself and 
Mr. STONE) : 

S. 1781. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to enable 
certain aliens to obtain coverage under 
the supplemental medical insurance pro- 
gram established by part B of such title. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and Senator 
Sronz, a bill to amend part B of the 
medicare program—supplementary med- 
ical insurance benefits for aged and dis- 
abled. This legislation is similar in in- 
tent to amendments I offered during con- 
sideration of the Supplementary Security 
Income Act of 1972 that were enacted 
into law. The purpose of this measure is 
to extend eligibility for participation in 
medicare part B to elderly Cuban refu- 
gees and other similarly situated persons. 

The part B voluntary insurance pro- 
gram provides medical insurance bene- 
fits for aged and disabled individuals. 
Those who elect to enroll may receive 
benefit payments for home health serv- 
ices, some physician services, diagnostic 
tests, radiological and pathological serv- 
ices and outpatient physical therapy 
services. This program is financed from 
premium payments by those enrolled to- 
gether with contributions from Federal 
funds. The present statute limits eligi- 
bility to a resident of the United States 
who has attained the age 65 and is either 
a citizen or an alien admitted for per- 
manent residence who has resided in the 
United States for the preceding 5 years. 
What is proposed is to broaden eligibil- 
ity to cover aliens who are residing in the 
United States under color of law, to in- 
clude those present in this country as a 
result of the application of the provi- 
sions of section 203(a) (7) or section 212 
(da) (5) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Our past actions have made clear the 
Federal responsibility for those who es- 
caped from Cuba and their eligibility to 
participate in various Federal programs 
of assistance. There is no logical basis to 
exclude these refugees from participation 
in the voluntary insurance program. In 
fact the U.S. district court has held that 
the plan’s current 5-year durational resi- 
dency requirement did not meet the ra- 
tional basis test necessary to accord with 
fundamental equal protection and due 
process notions. 

I think it is important and necessary 
that the Congress clarify this question 
and assure that these elderly members of 
our society will be able to secure the 
benefits offered under the voluntary in- 
surance program. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill I am introducing be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

5. 1781 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1836(2) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) has attained age 65 and is a resident 
of the United States, and 

“(A) is a citizen of the United States, 

“(B) is an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence in the United States, or 

“(C) is an alien who is not lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence in the United 
States but who is (and on January 1, 1975, 
was) otherwise permanently residing in the 
United States under color of law (including 
any alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of the application 
of the provisions of section 203(a) (7) or sec- 
tion 212(d) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act),”. 

(b) For purposes of section 1837(d) of the 
Social Security Act, an individual, who does 
(but would not except for the amendments 
made by subsection (a)) first satisfy para- 
graph (2) of section 1836 of such Act on & 
date which is prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act, shall be deemed first to satisfy 
such paragraph (2) on the date of enactment 
of this. Act. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, through an 
unfortunate oversight, the opportunity 
was lost some years ago to amend the 
medicare part B voluntary insurance 
program of title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Such an amendment would 
have enabled many Cuban refugees liv- 
ing in our country and other persons of 
similar status to be eligible for the bene- 
fits offered by this program. It is very 
important, Mr. President, that these in- 
dividuals be included in the voluntary 
insurance program. Many elderly per- 
sons are presently excluded despite the 
fact that they are hardworking and con- 
tributing members of our society. 

For this reason, I want to cosponsor 
S. 1781, introduced by my distinguished 
senior colleague from Florida, Senator 
CHILEs, amending part B of the medicare 
program—supplementary medical insur- 
ance benefits for aged and disabled—in 
order to include Cuban parolees and 
other persons of like status among the 
yoluntary beneficiaries of welfare assist- 
ance to the blind, aged or permanently 
disabled. This program offers benefit pay- 
ments for home health services, diag- 
nostic tests, and pathological and out- 
patient physical therapy services. Unlike 
other welfare programs, there is no re- 
quirement of impoverishment for par- 
ticipation in medicare part B. 

Certainly, Mr. President, Congress 
should promptly look into this matter 
and enact legislation to extend the bene- 
fits of this program to persons who are 
entitled to them. 


By Mr. BROCK: 

S. 1782. A bill to make unlawful the 
transportation, sale, or receipt of coun- 
terfeit recordings. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, the unau- 
thorized reproduction of recorded music 
and other performances has become a 
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serious threat to the legitimate perform- 
ers, songwriters, and recording compa- 
nies throughout the United States. This 
wrongful appropration of the product of 
others’ creative talents has been aptly 
dubbed “tape piracy” by the music in- 
dustry. With the development of mod- 
ern technology, tape piracy operates 
across State lines and in violation of the 
laws, both criminal and civil, of the 
several States. 

A phonograph record is created at 
great expense and through the combined 
talents of both creative and technical 
people in the industry. The composer's 
song is performed in a modern, complex 
recording studio under the direction of 
skilled producers and engineers and to 
the accompaniment of highly compen- 
sated musicians. The recording company 
bears the expense, not only of the pro- 
duction of the artist's performance it- 
self, but also of the advertising, promo- 
tion, manufacture, and distribution of 
the finished product in the form of 
phonograph records and tapes. Many 
thousands of dollars are expended in 
this process. It is estimated in the in- 
dustry that not more than 30 percent 
of the records released are sufficiently 
successful for the recording company 
merely to recoup its expenses. Not more 
than 1 of every 10 records released at- 
tains a substantial profit. From the 
profits realized by the sale of this 1 
record in 10, the recording company is 
able to encourage and develop new 
artists, to issue classical and ethnic 
music, and to recoup their losses incur- 
red with respect to the nonprofitable 
product. From the sale of these records, 
the performing artist receives the royal- 
ties which constitute a substantial part 
of his income and the composer of the 
song, and his publisher, are paid royal- 
ties enabling him to continue his cre- 
ative efforts. 

The tape pirate has no investment in 
the musical performance. He steals it 
readymade and only after the efforts of 
the legitimate industry have made it a 
commercial success. The typical pirate 
obtains a commercial copy of the legiti- 
mate product from which he produces 
thousands and even hundreds of thou- 
sands of illicit copies. Having little, if 
any investment, other than the direct 
cost of his manufacture and paying no 
royalty for the performance appropri- 
ated by him, the pirate is able to offer a 
product to the public at substantially re- 
duced prices. It is estimated that the 
sales of pirated musical performances in 
the United States during the past year 
substantially exceed a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars. The composer is frequently 
denied compensation for the use of his 
song, the artist receives no recompense 
for his talent, and the funds available to 
develop the new aspiring artists and to 
record the great symphony orchestras of 
our country are eroded. 

Enforcement of existing legislation 
against tape piracy is being pursued un- 
der the Copyright Act by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and under diverse crim- 
inal statutes by the local authorities in 
those 30 States which have enacted 
criminal prohibitions against the prac- 
tice. Unfortunately, the provisions of the 
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Copyright Act are such as to render ef- 
fective prosecution difficult, particularly 
in the case of the performance of our 
older artists. For instance, the perform- 
ances of the legendary Hank Williams 
who died in 1953 are heavily pirated to 
the detriment of his heirs. Yet, the Copy- 
right Act with respect to phonograph 
records cannot be utilized for protection. 
Law enforcement officials, both State 
and Federal, have observed with con- 
cern the infiltration of hardened crimi- 
nals and criminal organizations into 
tape piracy attracted by the high profits 
and cash transactions, which typify the 
pirate operation. Illicit products manu- 
factured in Oklahoma are to be found 
in the stores and truck stops of New Jer- 
sey. Pirate tapes manufactured in Flor- 
ida are shipped to California for sale. 
Interstate commerce is utilized in the 
perpetration of these offenses. The crime 
is truly national and can best be dealt 
with upon that basis. 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing today will give to the owners of rec- 
ord performances the same protection 
which is afforded the owners of stolen 
securities or the owners of stolen auto- 
mobiles. The procedures are those with 
which every U.S. attorney is familiar. 
The early enactment of the bill will af- 
ford a deserved protection to those cre- 
ative persons who have given so much 
enjoyment to the American public for 
so long. 


By Mr. BROCK: 
. S. 1783. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for 


comprehensive and quality health care 
for persons with communicative disorders 
under the health insurance program— 


medicare—including preventive, diag- 

nostic, treatment and rehabilitative func- 

tions. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 

nance. 

THE COMMUNICATIVE HEALTH CARE AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1975 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act which 
will reorganize and clarify the present 
medicare coverage of speech pathology 
and audiology services, and expand the 
medicare program to include aural re- 
habilitation services. 

Several weeks ago, I introduced S. 1465 
to clarify the language in the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1972—Pub- 
lic Law 92-603—regarding outpatient 
speech pathology services. In my re- 
marks at that time—CoNGRESSIONAL RE- 
corp, April 17, 1975, pages S6058-9—I 
outlined the basic problem which has 
forced those medicare-eligible Americans 
in need of speech pathology services to 
go without medicare reimbursement al- 
though we authorized coverage effective 
January 1, 1973. I regret that I am not 
able to report that progress has been 
made by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Social Secu- 
rity Administration in implementing the 
1972 congressional mandate. Other of my 
distinguished fellow colleagues in the 
Senate, as I have, received commitments 
from the Secretary's Office and Commis- 
sioner Cardwell that regulations would be 
released on or about April 15 to imple- 
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ment the 1972 language, as of yet they 
have not appeared. The confusion caused 
by the joining of speech pathology and 
physical therapy services in the 1972 
amendments must be rectified. The leg- 
islation I am proposing seeks to redefine 
speech pathology services, together with 
audiological services, in a communicative 
services definition under section 1861 of 
the Social Security Act. 

In the United States today, there are 
some 21 million Americans with some 
degree of communicative disorder. Of 
this number, estimates have placed as 
high as 3.7 million the number who suf- 
fer significant communicative handicaps 
and aré 65 years of age or older. The 
Congress has made great strides in pro- 
viding health care services to these 
Americans, but, due to legislative draft- 
ing and departmental inaction, such 
services have received only minimal im- 
plementation. Speech pathology serv- 
ices—prior to the 1972 amendments 
called speech therapy—have been an in- 
tegral part of the medicare system since 
its inception when provided under medi- 
eare’s part A coverage through hospital 
inpatient services, skilled nursing facili- 
ties and home health services, and under 
part B as a skilled nursing facility or 
home health agency service. This cover- 
age would be continued under this legis- 
lation as speech pathology services, with 
one minor exception to so-called “under 
arrangements” reimbursement. 

The present reimbursement conditions 
have denied recognition to the speech 
pathologist as a qualified medicare pro- 
vider, although speech pathology serv- 
ices are reimbursable. The speech pa- 
thologist rendering services in a 
hospital—inpatient or outpatient—a 
skilled nursing facility or home health 
agency as an outside resource provider 
to such institutions must submit a bill 
for such services to the institution who 
in turn submits a bill to the medicare 
fiscal intermediary which then makes 
payment to the institution and finally to 
the speech pathologist. Such convoluted 
administrative procedures cannot be 
justified. 

The loss to the medicare trust funds in 
repetitive administrative charges must 
be stopped now so that these health care 
resources may be channeled to providing 
needed health care services. I firmly be- 
lieve that the cost of additional adminis- 
trative paperwork may be sufficient to 
cover expanded aural rehabilitation serv- 
ices proposed by this legislation. In talk- 
ing with providers of speech pathology 
services in my home State of Tennessee, 
I have had it repeatedly told to me that 
where the fiscal intermediary will reim- 
burse at a rate of $20 to $25 per hour, 
the hospital, skilled nursing facility or 
home health agency will bill the medicare 
system anywhere from 20 to 100 percent 
more as administrative costs. This loss 
is a tragic waste of scarce health care 
dollars which cannot be justified. 

Not only are we faced with a drain 
caused by unnecessary paperwork, but 
many speech pathology providers are 
not reimbursed promptly—or even at all. 
How can we expect services to be pro- 
vided when the provider faces extended 
periods between billing the “qualified 
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provider” and his being reimbursed or in 
not being reimbursed at all? I have re- 
ceived reports where speech pathology 
services were rendered, properly billed 
in the amount of $15,000—requiring two 
full-time speech pathologists over a pe- 
riod of 6 months—to the qualified insti- 
tution which was paid by the fiscal inter- 
mediary. The institution has subse- 
quently refused to reimburse the speech 
pathology provider. The qualified insti- 
tution is now being sued to recover this 
debt for service. The speech pathology 
provider must in the interim charge 
higher costs to cover his salaries, legal 
fees, and borrowings. 

In the end, the elderly, the medicare 
system, and the speech pathologist lose. 

The bill I am proposing will end this 
waste of medicare resources by requiring 
that where services are provided under 
arrangements by an outside resource, the 
reimbursement by the fiscal intermediary 
will be made to a separate account pay- 
able to the outside resource provider. The 
Secretary, through his rulemaking pow- 
er, would be expected to establish the 
conditions which would insure that the 
outside resource provider is promptly re- 
imbursed and that the administrative 
costs are kept to an absolute minimum. 
Through such procedures, we will be able 
to realize a net savings in administrative 
costs which can be allocated to upgrading 
health care services. 

A new definition would be created un- 
der section 1861(x) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for communicative services. 
Basically, these are health care services 
to the speech and hearing impaired by 
the communicatively handicapped indi- 
vidual. Speech pathology and audiology 
services could be provided by a hospital, 
agency or individual qualified practition- 
er upon referral by a physician. Such 
providers could offer either speech path- 
ology or audiology services, or both health 
services. 

The provider would be required to be 
licensed if applicable State law so re- 
quired and to meet such other health and 
safety standards as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare might 
deem necessary. I am proud to be able 
to say that Tennessee was one of the 
first States to license the speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology professions in April 
1973. Presently, Tennessee and 23 other 
States require these health care profes- 
sionals to be licensed under high stand- 
ards of academic and clinical experience 
meeting or exceeding the standards es- 
tablished by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for medicare and 
medicaid services. These HEW stand- 
ards—20 Code of Federal Regulations 
sections 405.1101(t), 405.1208(u); and 
45 Code of Federal Regulations section 
249.10(b) (11) Gii) —require the speech 
pathologist or audiologist to either hold 
the certificate of clinical competence— 
requiring the holder to have at least a 
master’s degree, 300 clock hours of su- 
pervised clinical speech pathology or 
audiology experience at the academic in- 
stitution, at least 9 months of full-time 
supervised professional experience in 
speech pathology or audiology in bona 
fide clinical settings, the clinical fellow- 
ship year, and successful completion of 
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the national examination in speech 
pathology or audiology administered by 
the =ducational Testing Service—award- 
ed by the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association or its equivalence; or, 
have the required educational requisities 
and be in the process of completing the 
necessary supervised clinical require- 
ments, would be required where the State 
did not have a present licensure require- 
ment meeting at least the present medi- 
care standards of participation. 

The health professions of speech path- 
ology and audiology are independent 
professions whose services are rendered 
upon physician referral. Under the pres- 
ent medicare structure, these professions 
have been inadvertently wronged, by 
what I believe was a misunderstanding 
as to their professional relationship to 
the total health care system by the Con- 
gress, viewing their services as a pre- 
scriptive health service. The speech 
pathologist and audiologist should be 
granted in fact, as is presently occurring 
in day-to-day practice, recognition of 
their position as a professional member 
of the health care team. This bill will 
accomplish this long overdue recognition 
by basing their relationship to medicine 
upon referral. By requiring the physician 
and the speech pathologist or audiol- 
ogist to review the health care plan 
for an individual, an active and coopera- 
tive health care delivery system can pro- 
vide quality health care to the communi- 
catively handicapped of this Nation. 

An important new service would be 
offered by this legislation. Presently, 
medicare will reimburse for evaluative 
audiologic testing by an audiologist if 
prescribed by a physician to aid in his 
evaluation of his medical diagnosis. Any 
additional services which can be offered 
by the audiologist as the result of his 
training are not reimbursable although 
the physician may order such services— 
that is aural rehabilitation, hearing 
amplification examination, or other 
counseling. We are quite frankly saying 
to the aged with hearing impairments 
that once the physician has determined 
that no organic-medically remediable 
condition exists, you are no longer eligible 
for the opportunity to participate in 
society unless you can pay for it. It seems 
anachronistic that with today’s societal 
belief in the quality of human life that 
we allow such tragic disregard for one 
of the most common health care prob- 
lems of the aged—loss of hearing. 

This legislation will remove the present 
exclusion of section 1862(a)(7) of the 
Social Security Act covering hearing aid 
examinations. 

The need for being able to provide the 
hearing impaired geriatric population 
with a plan for helping those individuals 
to achieve the highest possible level of 
hearing health is one of the serious 
deficiencies of the present medicare pro- 
gram. The Federal Government through 
the Veterans’ Administration, Rehabil- 
itation Services Administration, Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the medicaid health 
care programs provides such services 
today. In this regard, it is strange that 
through the medicaid system the Fed- 
eral Government has been providing 
hearing health care services but has 
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ignored such services under medicare. 
One of the most common causes of hear- 
ing loss among the elderly is presby- 
cusis—a condition manifesting itself in 
a deterioration of the auditory nerve 
endings which transmit and receive 
sounds. Many times, such hearing loss 
can be ameliorated by use of hearing 
amplification. The audiologist is trained 
through academic and clinical experi- 
ence to evaluate such loss and to make 
an appropriate recommendation as to 
the desirability of hearing amplification. 
It is this evaluative study which would 
be covered by this legislation together 
with followup aural rehabilitation for 
the individual who acquires hearing am- 
plification. The individual who would not 
be helped by use of amplification but 
may be helped through other rehabilita- 
tive services offered by the audiologist 
would also for the first time under medi- 
care be eligible for these services. I have 
seen and heard of numerous instances in 
traveling through Tennessee where older 
people say they have purchased a hear- 
ing aid but fail to wear it because it does 
not work, does not fit properly, or is not 
helping their hearing. Many times, if 
hearing amplification is an appropriate 
remediative procedure, the wearer re- 
ceives no counseling and followup serv- 
ices to acquaint him with the use, opera- 
tion, and care of the device. The psy- 
chological acceptance of hearing ampli- 
fication may be a very traumatic step for 
an older person. Without aural rehabil- 
itation services, the use of amplification 
may never be accepted and the individual 
further retreats from social interaction. 
Furthermore, such individual will most 
likely have a negative attitude toward 
later attempts by family and friends to 
seek health care services for his hearing 
loss. 

Finally, this legislation directs the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to conduct experiments and demon- 
strations to determine cost effective 
delivery systems for communicative 
services under the authority granted by 
the 1972 amendments. We must seek to 
find new ways which will insure quality 
health care to America’s communica- 
tively handicapped. With projections 
that that number of Americans over the 
age of 65 will double by the year 2020 to 
over 40 million, today is not too soon to 
lay the groundwork for developing new 
health care delivery modalities and in- 
suring availability of adequate qualified 
manpower to provide services to com- 
municatively handicapped Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1783 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Communicative 
Health Care Amendments of 1975.” 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the health of the Nation’s aged, blind 
and disabled is the foundation of their phys- 
ical, psychological, economic, and social 
well-being and of maintaining and upgrad- 
ing our Nation’s productivity and strength; 
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(2) approximately 21,000,000 suffer some 
degree of communicative disorder; of this 
number, some 3.7 million Americans are 65 
years of age of older; 

(3) the purposes originally envisioned for 
health care under Title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act have failed to adequately diag- 
nose, treat and rehabilitate those aged, blind 
and disabled Americans with speech, lang- 
uage or hearing disorders; and, 

(4) the health care delivery system of the 
United States can through proper direction 
and utilization provide the Nation's aged, 
blind and disabled persons with high-quality 
emelicration of impairments caused by com- 
municative disorders. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to consoli- 
date and clarify the health care coverage of 
present services; to increase the benefits for 
covered services to produce comprehensive 
and quality health care for communicative 
disorders; and, to provide for studies by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, and reports to the Con- 
gress on the need for additional qualified 
health manpower, alternatives to present de- 
livery systems, and the effectiveness of the 
present system to provide comprehensive 
health care for communicative disorders. 

REORGANIZATION OF HEALTH INSURANCE 
BENEFITS UNDER TITLE XVIII 

Sec. 3. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, whenever in this Act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment or repeal of a title, part, section, or 
other provision, the reference is to a title, 
part, section, or other provision of the Social 
Security Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) 
amended-— 

(1) by deleting the words, “or speech 
therapy”, and substituting, in Heu thereof, 
“therapy, or speech pathology or audiology 
services”; and 

(2) by adding after the words, “and is 
periodically reviewed by a physician”, the 
following words, “and the health profes- 
sional rendering such services, if other than 
the physician”. 

(b) Section 1815 is amended by deleting 
the period at the end thereof, and adding 
the following words and figures, “, subject to 
the conditions provided for in section 1861 
(w).” 

(c) Section 1835(a)(2)(A)(i) is amend- 
ed— (1) by deleting the words and figures 
“section 1861(m)(7)", and substituting in 
lieu thereof, the following words and figures 
“sections 1861(m) (7) and (8)"; and 

(2) by deleting the words “or speech ther- 
apy” and substituting, in lieu thereof, the 
words “therapy, or speech pathology or audi- 
ology services”. 

(d) Section 1835(a) (2) (B) is amended by 
deleting the words “and (D)”, and substitut- 
ing, in lieu thereof, the words “(D), and 
(E)”. 

(e) Section 1835(a) (2) (D) is repealed. 

(f) Section 1835(a) is amended by delet- 
ing the words “and (e)”, and substituting, 
in lieu thereof, the words “(e) and (f)”. 

(g) Section 1835 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof, the following new 
section, “(f) Payment for services described 
in section 1861{x) furnished an individual 
may be made only to providers of services 
which are eligible therefor under section 
1866, and only if (1) the provisions of para- 
graph (a)(1) of this section are complied 
with, and (2) the physician together with 
the speech pathologist or audiologist provid- 
ing such services, certifies (and recertifies, 
where such services are furnished over a 
period of time, with such frequency as may 
be provided by regulations) and such serv- 
ices (1) are or were required by the Individ- 
ual and (li) meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 1861(w). 

(h) Section 1861(h) is amended by sub- 
sticuting, in leu thereof, the following words 
and figures, “(h) The term ‘extended care 


Section 1814(a)(2)(D) is 
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services’ means the following items and serv- 
ices furnished to an inpatient of a skilled 
nursing facility and [except as provided in 
paragraphs (3), (4) and (7)] by such skilled 
nursing facility— 

(1) nursing care provided by or under the 
supervision of a registered professional] 
nurse; 

(2) bed and board in connection with the 
furnishing of such nursing care; 

(3) speech pathology or audiology services 
furnished by the skilled nursing facility or 
by others under arrangements with them 
made by the facility; 

(4) physical or occupational therapy fur- 
nished by the skilled nursing facility or by 
others under arrangements with them made 
by the facility; 

(5) medical social services; 

(6) such drugs, biologicals, supplies, ap- 
pliances, and equipment, furnished for use 
in the skilled nursing facility as are ordi- 
narily furnished by such facility for the care 
and treatment of inpatients; 

(7) medical services provided by an intern 
or resident-in-training of a hospital with 
which the facility has in effect a transfer 
agreement [meeting the requirements of 
subsection (1)], under a teaching program 
of such hospital approved as provided in the 
last sentence of subsection (b), and other 
diagnostic or therapeutic services provided 
by a hospital with which the facility has 
such an agreement in effect; and 

(8) such other services necessary to the 
health of the patients as are generally pro- 
vided by skilled nursing facilities; excluding, 
however, any item or service if it would not 
be included under subsection (b) if fur- 
nished to an inpatient of a hospital.” 

(i) Section 1861(m) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in paragraph (2), the 
words “occupational, or speech” and substi- 
tuting, in lieu thereof, “and occupational”; 

(2) (A) by redesignating paragraphs (3) 
through (7) as paragraphs (4) through (8), 
respectively; 

(B) by striking out the figure “7” in line 
seven of this subsection and substituting, in 
lieu thereof, the figure "8"; and ` 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: “(3) speech pa- 
thology and audiology services as defined in 
subsection (x);”. 

(j) Section 1861(0)(2) is amended by 
striking out the words “or registered profes- 
sional nurse” at the end thereof, and sub- 
stituting, in lieu thereof, ", registered pro- 
fessional nurse, or other qualified health 
professional”. 

(k) Section 1861(p) is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence thereof. 

(1) Section 1861 (s)(2) is amended— 

(1) by striking out at the end of clause 
(C), the word “ana”, and inserting such word 
at the end of clause (D); and 

(2) by inserting the following new clause 
at the end thereof: “(E) outpatient com- 
municative services;"’. 

(m) Section 1861(v) (5) (A) is amended by 
striking out the words “speech therapy 
services”, 

(n) Section 1861(w) is amended by insert- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: “Where receipt of payment by the 
hospital, a skilled nursing facility, or home 
health agency is based upon services pro- 
vided by an outside resource, such payment 
shall be specifically payable to such outside 
resource provider (under such regulations 
as the Secretary may determine), and not 
to general revenue funds of said hospital, 
skilled nursing facility, or home heaith 
agency.” 

(0) Section 1861(x) is amended by strik- 
ing out the subsection heading and all fol- 
lowing, and substituting, in lieu thereof, 
the following new words and figures: 
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“COMMUNICATIVE SERVICES 


(x) (1) The term ‘communicative services’ 
means speech pathology and audiology serv- 
ices furnished by a provider of services, a 
clinic, rehabilitation agency, public health 
agency, or individual, or by others under an 
arrangement with, and under the supervision 
of, such provider, clinic, rehabilitation agen- 
cy, or public health agency to an individual 
as an outpatient upon referral by a physician. 

(A) Any such services— 

(i) if furnished by a clinic or rehabilita- 
tion agency, or by others under arrangements 
with such clinic or agency, unless such clinic 
or rehabilitation agency— 

(I) provides an adequate program of 
Speech pathology and/or audiology services 
(including diagnostic and rehabilitative serv- 
ices) for outpatients and has the facilities 
and personnel required for such program or 
required for the supervision of such a pro- 
gram, in accordance with such requirements 
as the Secretary may by reguiation specify, 

(II) has policies, established by a group of 
professional personnel to govern the services 
it provides, 

(III) maintains clinical 
patients, 

(IV) if such clinic or agency is situated in 
a State in which State or applicable laws 
provide for the licensing of institutions of 
this nature and speech pathologists and 
audiologists, is licensed pursuant to such 
laws or is approved by such State or locality 
responsible for licensing such institutions or 
professions, as meeting the standards estab- 
lished for such licensing; and 

(V) meets such other conditions relating 
to the health and safety of individuals who 
are furnished services on an outpatient basis, 
as the Secretary may by regulation find nec- 
essary; 

(ii) if furnished by a public health agency, 
or by others under arrangements with such 
public health agency, unless such agency 
meets the conditions prescribed by clause (i) 
(V); or, 

(iff) if furnished by an individual, unless 
such individual meets the conditions pre- 
scribed by clauses (i) (I), (III), and (V), and 
if such Individual is situated in a State in 
which State or applicable law provides for 
the licensing of speech pathologists and 
audiologists, is licensed pursuant to such law 
or is approved by such State or locality re- 
sponsible for licensing such professions, as 
meeting the standards established for such 
licensing. 

(2) Excluding, however, any item or serv- 
ice if it would not be included under subsec- 
tion (b) if furnished to an inpatient of a 
hospital.” 

(p) Section 1862(a) (7) 
Striking out the words 
therefor”. 

(4) Section 1866 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 
“(f) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘provider of services’ shall include a clinic, 
rehabilitation agency or public health agen- 
cy if, in the case of a clinic or rehabilitation 
agency, such clinie or agency meets the re- 
quirements of section 1861(x) (1) (A) (4), or 
if in the case of a public health agency, such 
agency meets the requirements of section 
1861(x) (1) (A) (il), but only with respect to 
the furnishing of communicative services (as 
therein defined) .” 

Sec. 5. Section 1872 is amended by adding 
immediately after the words and figures “of 
section 205", the following words and figures 
“and of subsections (h) and (i) of section 
210”. 

Sec, 6. The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare is directed under the authority 
granted by section 222(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1972 (86 Stat. 
1390-1391) to include with the experiments 
and demonstration projects such activities 


records on all 
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relating to the delivery of health care to the 
communicatively impaired, and to submit to 
the Congress no later than July 1, 1977, a full 
report on such experiments and demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Sec. 7. The following technical amendment; 
the Table of Contents is amended by striking 
out the words “State and United States” in 
subsection 1861(x) and substituting, in lieu 
thereof, the words “Communicative Services”. 


By Mr. BROCK: 

S. 1784. A bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to provide for 
coverage of comprehensive hearing 
health care services, including provision 
for hearing amplification devices fi- 
nanced in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, the inci- 
dence of significant hearing loss among 
more than 3 million Americans 65 years 
of age and older is a continuing problem 
which continues to be ignored by the 
medicare program. The legislation I am 
introducing today will provide hearing 
health care to those participating in the 
medicare program, 

Basically, this legislation will remove 
the present restriction in section 1862 
(a) (7) of the Social Security Act pro- 
hibiting medicare from covering the 
examination for the appropriateness of, 
and actual acquisition of hearing am- 
plification subject to certain cost sharing 
provisions. In determining the appro- 
priateness of hearing amplification, a 
physician and an audiologist must sign 
a written authorization recommending 
that the individual's hearing loss will be 
ameliorated by use of hearing amplifica- 
tion and that such device should be ac- 
quired. Only after obtaining such au- 
thorization will the medicare system un- 
dertake to cover a share of the cost 
of acquiring such amplification device. 

It is most appropriate that starting 
today the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Government Regula- 
tions of the Select Committee on Smali 
Business, Senator McIntyre, is conduct- 
ing 3 days of hearings on problems 
of the hearing aid industry. As a member 
of the subcommittee, I feel these hear- 
ings will be most helpful in addressing 
an important sector of providing quality 
hearing amplification devices to the Na- 
tion’s hearing impaired. 

The controversy and confusion sur- 
rounding the delivery of hearing ampli- 
fication devices to the public has con- 
tinued far too long. The Senate has 
evidenced a continued interest in this 
issue starting as far back as April 1962 
in hearings held by the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary chaired by Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver. Subsequently, the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Interests of 
the Elderly of the Special Committee on 
Aging under the able leadership of its 
chairman, Senator FRANK CHURCH, has 
conducted hearings on the impact of 
hearing aids and the older American in 
July 1968 and, again, in September 1973. 
We cannot continue to muddy the waters 
on this issue but must seek to arrive at 
a just and equitable solution which will 
guarantee quality and cost efficient 
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health care services to the same 3.3 mil- 
lion Americans 65 years of age and older 
who have significant hearing impair- 
ment. 

At least 88 percent of all Americans 65 
years of age and older experience some 
degree of hearing loss. In some cases, 
presbycusis—that is, old-age hearing 
loss—is caused by impairment of the 
hearing mechanism—that is, the ear— 
and may be ameliorated by use of a 
hearing aid. In as many instances, how- 
ever, presbycusis is the result of damage 
to the central nervous system—that is, 
brain and nervous system—for which 
hearing aids provide little, if any, assist- 
ance. In these latter cases, the elderly 
person’s receptive hearing mechanism 
may operate effectively, but impairment 
of his central auditory mechanism inter- 
feres with his “understanding” of what 
he hears. Such elderly individuals often 
exhibit symptoms generally associated 
with senility—inappropriate communi- 
cation responses, anxiety, depression, 
withdrawal, and ultimately, refusal to 
communicate. They are diagnosed as 
senile and so treated. 

By assuring that the individual with 
a hearing loss from presbycusis caused 
by central nervous system disorders is 
appropriately evaluated, and appropri- 
ate aural rehabilitation can be provided 
by the appropriate health care profes- 
sional—that is, certified or licensed au- 
diologists. 

In those instances where, after an oto- 
logic examination by a physician and an 
audiologist, they issue a written author- 
ization as to the necessity for hearing 
amplification, the cost of acquiring the 
amplification device would be reimbur- 
sable by medicare upon a sliding scale 
from a minimum of 25 percent of the de- 
vice’s cost to a maximum of 75 percent, 
and any appropriate aural rehabilitation 
necessary to produce the highest level of 
auditory function. 

The hearing loss faced by America’s 
65 years of age and older population has 
been virtually ignored by the medicare 
system. The loss occasioned by decreased 
visual acuity has long since been con- 
sidered a health impairment calling up- 
on evaluation and treatment by quali- 
fied health care professionals. While it 
may be argued that the determination 
of hearing amplification cannot be delin- 
eated with the same precision as eye- 
glasses, to deny to hearing impaired 
Americans what modern health science 
and the the health care professions di- 
rectly concerned with hearing loss—the 
physician and the audiologist—can pro- 
vide towards hearing health care is a 
tragic loss. This legislation is needed to 
provide quality health care services to 
medicare eligible individuals. 

The cost of hearing amplification has 
always been one of the primary objec- 
tions to including such coverage under 
the medicare program. I believe that with 
with appropriate cost sharing between 
the medicare program and the individ- 
ual, the overall program costs can be 
maintained within reasonable limits. By 
placing a minimum-maximum limitation 
on costs, it will allow the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to deter- 
mine income categories and reasonable 
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costs which will help to assure effective 
program management. Under the pres- 
ent program operated by the Veterans’ 
Administration, Rehabilitative Services 
Administration, medicaid—including the 
early and periodic screening, diagnosis 
and treatment program for children— 
Department of the Army, and the ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled 
children’s services, the Federal Govern- 
ment is covering the cost of hearing am- 
plification devices. The experience gained 
by the various Departments and Federal 
agencies can provide the Secretary with 
the needed statistical models necessary 
for determining reasonable cost and re- 
placement standards for such devices. 
These programs have been able to reduce 
the cost of hearing amplification devices 
to their patients while the general con- 
suming public pays three to ten times 
such costs while receiving, what in many 
instances is, less than quality health care 
services. The Secretary in establishing 
cost guidelines for the reasonable cost 
of such devices will promote income 
levels of the individual to the percentage 
of the Federal share of the amplification 
devices cost. It seems only logical that 
as a person’s income rises, he or she be- 
comes more capable of bearing an in- 
creased share of the cost of such devices. 
On the other side of the scale, persons 
who are in the lower income ranges 
should be given added assistance in ac- 
quiring needed amplification. 

We have ignored the hearing impaired 
older American for too long. The bill 
which I have introduced today will help 
us to redress this problem. I would be 
pleased to have any of my fellow col- 
leagues, many of whom have taken an 
active interest in the problems of the 
hearing impaired over the years, to join 
with me in cosponsorship of this vital 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 1784 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1862(a) (7) of the Social Security Act 
is amended by striking out the words “hear- 
ing aids or examinations therefor,”. 

(b) (1) Section 1861(s) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (8); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (9) and inserting in lieu there- 
of *; and”, and renumbering the succeeding 
paragraphs “(10), (11)), (12) and (13)” as 
“(11), (12), (18) and (14)” respectively; and 

(C) by inserting the following new para- 
graph immediately after paragraph (9), (10) 
diagnostic and rehabilitative audiologic serv- 
ices furnished by an audiologist, including 
hearing amplification devices and replace- 
ment of such devices subject to such condi- 
tions as the Secretary may by regulation 
determine [such services and devices subject 
to the conditions imposed by paragraph (15) 
and subsection (v) (8) ].” 

(2) Section 1861(s) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting the following imme- 
diately after paragraph (14), “The items and 
oo referred to in paragraph (10) shall 


(15) (A) with regard to diagnostic and re- 
habilitative services, services which are fur- 
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nished upon referral by a physician to an 
audiologist who (i) is licensed to practice 
by the State in which he performs such serv- 
ices and meets such other conditions as 
determined by the Secretary as are necessary 
to the health and safety of individuals with 
respect to whom such services are furnished, 
or (il) meets such other standards relating 
to the health and safety of individuals with 
respect to whom such services are furnished 
as the Secretary may by regulation determine 
necessary. 

(B) with regard to hearing amplification 
devices, the need for such devices is author- 
ized in writing by a physician and an 
audiologist. 

(3) Section 1861(v) of such Act is amended 
by inserting the following new paragraph at 
the end of such subsection, “(8) For the 
purposes of subsection (s)(10), there shall 
be a limitation upon the Federal participa- 
tion in the acquisition of any hearing ampli- 
fication device in an amount not less than 
twenty-five percent (25%) nor more than 
Seventy-five percent (75%) of the reasonable 
cost of such devices as established by the 
Secretary.” 

(4) Section 1864(a) of such Act is amended 
by redesignating the references to paragraphs 
(10) and (11) of section 1861(s) as para- 
graphs (11) and (12), respectively. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 1788. A bill to facilitate the sale 
of U.S. agricultural commodities to be 
stored in the United States not subject 
to export control and restricted from 
resale into the U.S. markets. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today to allow foreign 
entities to utilize the excess farm com- 
modity storage that we have in this 
country. 

We are all aware of the increasingly 
serious dimensions of the world food 
problem. As a major producer of food- 
stuffs the United States has a clear ob- 
ligation to assist in developing solutions 
to meet this crisis as long as our needs 
here at home are being met as well. In 
addition, providing storage for the com- 
modities we sell would be a great trad- 
ing asset at a time when our farmers 
worried about possible overproduction 
this fall. 

During last year’s food conference in 
Rome, a great deal of discussion centered 
around the inability of foreign countries 
to hold adequate food reserves. As an 
example, the mideastern and African 
countries are very short on storage abil- 
ity. In recent years, Iraq has been able 
to hold stocks of only 6 percent of its 
annual consumption, Syria only 5 per- 
cent, and Algeria none at all. Even Iran, 
despite having much greater storage ca- 
pacity and building more, has indicated 
strong interest in storing commodities 
in this country. 

Food aid to the drought stricken north 
of Africa countries has been difficult 
because once the grain was shipped to 
that area, storage capacity was almost 
nonexistent. For instance, even the 
more developed north African countries 
of Morocco and Tunisia were able to 
store only 3 percent and 18 percent re- 
spectively of their consumption last year. 

Japan, one of our greater customers, 
has limited, expensive storage, and land 
costs are preventing the country from 
increasing its capacity in this regard. 
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Japan has shown great interest in being 
able to carry stocks in the United States, 
particularly for soybeans and cotton. 
Cotton merchants report that if Japa- 
nese storage ability could be increased, it 
would be a boon to our exports sales of 
that commodity. 

The bill I proposed today would be a 
great service to these countries by allow- 
ing them to utilize our excess storage to 
build supplies for future use. 

Mr. President, this bill would allow 
foreign countries, or companies to pur- 
chase and store U.S. farm commodities 
in this country and would specify that 
such commodities would not be subject 
to our export controls. To control the 
total storage under foreign use, approval 
would have to be obtained before com- 
modities could be stored. 

Once stored, the commodities would 
be considered as exported and could not 
be resold in this country, except under 
the restrictions and regulations appli- 
cable to regular imported commodities. 
This provision is necessary to protect our 
own domestic market from foreign 
“dumping” practices. Further protection 
for our producers is provided in section 
2 of the bill which directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to allow the foreign stor- 
age only after insuring that adequate 
storage is available for domestically 
owned commodities. 

Mr. President, I mentioned earlier that 
this bill will be of assistance to this coun- 
try, as well as the foreign countries who 
chose to make use of its provisions. The 
current administration urged our 


farmers to maximize production, yet re- 
fused to approve the new farm bill which 


would have given the producers protec- 
tion from over-production. This leaves 
our farmers but one choice: to continue 
to expand our export markets. 

However, one restraining factor to 
foreign countries buying more of our 
commodities is their shortage of storage 
capacity. By allowing them to store a 
portion of their purchased commodities 
here, they will be able to increase their 
purchases as well as plan more carefully 
for future supplies. Thus, the ability to 
offer storage with a commodity sale 
would be a significant trading advantage 
for this country. 

Mr. President, the USDA currently 
estimates that off-farm grain storage 
capacity in warehouses to be 5,914,203,- 
000 bushels, and only 47 percent of this 
capacity is being utilized. In addition, 
off-farm storage capacity for cotton is 
now about 20,000,000 bales, while it is 
estimated that only % to % of the capac- 
ity will be utilized this fall. This means 
that much of our storage capacity is now 
an economic drain and casts a doubt on 
whether this capacity can be maintained 
for the future. If foreign interests could 
utilize this storage, it would enable this 
country to maintain its abundant storage 
capacity as well as retain a great many 
jobs for American workers. 

Because section 2 of my bill will pro- 
tect our access to this extra storage, we 
are insured of this capacity in the future, 
rather than losing it because of lack of 
current need. 

In summary, Mr. President, this bill 
would encourage foreign countries to 
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increase their purchase of agricultural 
commodities from the United States, an 
obvious advantage in 1975 when we 
anticipate large crops and increased 
stocks. Foreign countries would be en- 
couraged to make such purchases because 
of the ample storage facilities at reason- 
able cost available in the United States, 
the wide variety of qualities of prac- 
tically all major commodities available 
from this country as well as the proposed 
U.S. Government guarantee against ex- 
port restrictions. By making our excess 
storage available, we would enable the 
food deficit countries to hold stocks and 
overcome the swings in food availability 
that handicaps much of the world. 

Storage in the United States of com- 
modities owned by foreign buyers would 
earn foreign exchange for the United 
States, improving our balance of pay- 
ments situation; and by using storage 
facilities not otherwise utilized would 
provide income and jobs in the communi- 
ties involved. At the same time, by 
restricting resale to this country, and 
controlling the amount of foreign con- 
trolled storage, our domestic producers 
would be protected. 

Mr, President, I would hope that my 
colleagues would join me in support of 
this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Rrecorp, together with 
a USDA table showing the percentage of 
storage utilization for grains and oil- 
seeds. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
table were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1788 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembied, 

SECTION 1. That notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, foreign countries, agents or 
agencies thereof and foreign companies may 
purchase and store U.S. agricultural com- 
modities or products thereof in the U.S., and 
to the extent in storage the commodities shall 
not be subject to any export controls or re- 
straints. Such stored commodities shall not 
be resold into the U.S. except under the re- 
strictions and regulations applicable to im- 
ported commodities. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall keep an accurate accounting of 
all commodities stored under this section, 
and shall supply a report of such accounting 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 2. Before commodities can be stored 
under the provisions of this Act, prior ap- 
proval from the Secretary of Agriculture must 
be obtained by storage facility involved. The 
Secretary of Agriculture shall issue such ap- 
proval so as to insure adequate storage for 
domestically owned commodities. Both state 
and federally approved storage facilities shall 
be eligible for such approval. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to issue such regulations as neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Total off-farm stocks compared with total 
off-farm storage capacity 
[Grains and oilseeds] 
Percent 


Source.—Grain Division, Agriculture Mar- 
ket Service, U.S.D.A. 
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By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, 
Mr. Monpate, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and Mr. Percy) : 

S. 1789. A bill to amend the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973 and the 
Peace Corps Act to provide for an in- 
crease in the VISTA volunteer stipend 
and Peace Corps volunteer readjustment 
allowance, respectively. Referred, by 
unanimous consent, to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today for myself and the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Monpate) and for 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS), who is the chairman of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Senator from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Percy), and my colleague from 
California (Mr. Tunney) S. 1789, a bill 
to amend the Domestic Volunteer Serv- 
ice Act of 1973 and the Peace Corps Act 
to provide for an increase in the VISTA 
volunteer stipend and Peace Corps vol- 
unteer readjustment allowance, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. President, we first introduced leg- 
islation providing for up to a 50 percent 
cost-of-living increase in the end-of- 
service allowances of Peace Corps and 
VISTA volunteers as a floor amendment 
a year ago during Senate consideration 
of the Peace Corps Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1975. Our amendment car- 
ried the Senate but was later dropped 
when the House would not accept it. That 
action was taken, Mr. President, only 
because the ACTION Agency had com- 
mitted itself to a study of the use and 
purposes of the Peace Corps readjust- 
ment allowances and VISTA stipend, to 
be submitted to the appropriate Com- 
mittees of the Congress not later than 
September 1, 1974. 

But, Mr. President, the Agency never 
submitted the official results of such a 
study to the Congress. It did, however, 
share with me, upon my request, an un- 
official and unapproved study, dated 
August 13, 1974, and carried out by agen- 
cy employees on an internation opera- 
tions planning group evaluation, of the 
Peace Corps readjustment allowance, 
which recommended the need not only 
for an increased allowance, but for a 
tax-exempted one as well. 

Mr. President, Peace Corps volunteers 
have been receiving the same readjust- 
ment allowance—a small amount of 
money set aside for them each month to 
be used at the end of their service for 
readjustment purposes—for the past 
14 years. It amounts to $75 per month 
and it is subject to social security, 
Federal and State income taxes. VISTA 
volunteers have been receiving the same 
readjustment allowance, or stipend, 
since that program was initiated 11 years 
ago—it amounts to $50 per month and it 
too is subject to social security, Federal, 
and State income taxes. 

During the last 11 to 14 years, Mr. 
President, the Consumer Price Index has 
risen between 60 percent and 75 percent. 

We feel that it is time—indeed it is 
long past time—to recognize the enor- 
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mous contribution of the individuals who 
serve in these programs, and provide 
them with a realistic and equitable in- 
crease in their end-of-service allow- 
ances. 

However, Mr. President, we do not 
want to do so at the expense of the 
number of volunteers coming into the 
program. For this reason, we have 
drafted our bill in such a way that any 
increases will be made expressly contin- 
gent upon, and only to the extent of, the 
inclusion of specific funding for such 
purposes in appropriations acts. 

Our bill, Mr. President, with respect 
to Peace Corps volunteers, would allow 
for an increase in allowance up to $115 
per month for a single volunteer, up to 
$190 per month for a volunteer with 
minor children, and up to $190 per month 
for volunteer leaders. With respect to 
VISTA volunteers, it would allow for an 
increase in the stipend of up to $75 per 
month for individual volunteers and up 
to $115 per month for volunteer leaders. 
Again let me stress that our bill would 
have no programmatic or budgetary im- 
pact on either of these programs without 
further legislative action by the Congress 
in the course of its consideration of ap- 
propriation acts. 

Mr. President, I have long been a 
strong supporter of the Peace Corps and 
VISTA programs. I served as a consult- 
ant program evaluator for the Peace 
Corps in the mid-sixties. I now serve as 
chairman of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee’s Special Subcommittee 
on Human Resources which has juris- 
diction over the Domestic Volunteer pro- 
grams, including VISTA. These are ex- 
tremely beneficial and effective pro- 
grams, Mr. President, and the individuals 
serving in them as volunteers are a 
credit to our Nation. We owe them our 
encouragement and support. And we owe 
them a decent sum to enable them to 
ease their readjustment when they re- 
turn home from their tours of volunteer 
service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1789 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Volunteer End-of- 
Service Allowance Increase Act of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 105(a)(1) of the Do- 
mestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 (42 
U.S.C. 4955(a)(1)) is amended by striking 
out “$50” and “$75” and inserting in leu 
thereof “$75” and $115", respectively. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated in addition to the sums authorized to 
be appropriated pursuant to section 501 of 
such Act, such additional sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the amendments made 
by subsection (a) of this section. Such 
amendments are to be effective for each fiscal 
year only to such extent and for such 
amounts as are specifically provided for such 
purpose in such appropriation Acts. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 5(c) of the Peace 
Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2504(c)) is amended by 
striking out “$75” and “$125” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$115” and “$190”, respective- 
ly. 
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(b) Section 6(1) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2505(1)) is amended by striking out “$125” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$190”. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such additional sums as May be neces- 
sary to carry out the amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section. Such 
amendments are to be effective for any fiscal 
year only to such extent and in such amounts 
as are specifically provided for such purpose 
in appropriation Acts. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 1961, 
the Congress of the United States passed, 
and President Kennedy signed into law, 
the Peace Corps Act. As stated in the 
opening section of the act, the purpose of 
the legislation was: 

To promote world peace and friendship 
through a Peace Corps, which shall make 
available to interested countries and areas 
men and women of the United States quali- 
fied for service abroad and willing to serve, 
under conditions of hardship if necessary, to 
help the peoples of such countries and areas 
in meeting their needs for trained manpower, 
and to help promote a better understanding 
of the American people on the part of the 
peoples served and a better understanding 
of other peoples on the part of the American 
people. 22 U.S.C. 2501. 


Men and women who become Peace 
Corps volunteers are not paid a salary. 
Rather, the act specifies that, during 
their terms of service to the Corps, they 
shall only be provided with “such living, 
travel, and leave allowances, and such 
housing, transportation, supplies, equip- 
ment, subsistence, and clothing as the 
President may determine to be necessary 
for their maintenance and to insure 
their health and their capacity to serve 
effectively’’—22 U.S.C. 2504(b). 

Because of the absence of a salary, the 
Peace Corps volunteer is faced with seri- 
ous problems when he or she terminates 
affiliation with the Corps. After 2 years 
of Peace Corps service, the volunteer re- 
turns to the United States faced with the 
necessity of finding a job, finding a place 
to live, sometimes returning to school, 
and readjusting to life in this country. 
He often has little or no money with 
which to accomplish his readjustment, 
because he has not received a salary for a 
period of 2 years. Thus, the volunteer 
who is, according to the act’s declaration 
of purpose, returning from “conditions 
of hardship” in many cases, is forced to 
face even greater hardships upon his re- 
turn to the United States. 

Recognizing this problem, the Peace 
Corps Act provides for a “readjustment 
allowance” for volunteers. Under U.S.C. 
2504(c), volunteers are entitled to receive 
an allowance at the rate of $75 for each 
month of satisfactory service. Volunteers 
who have one or more minor children at 
the time of entering preenrollment train- 
ing receive an allowance at the rate of 
$125 per month for one parent. Supervi- 
sory personnel, called “volunteer leaders” 
by the art, are entitled to receive a read- 
justment allowance of $125 per month— 
22 U.S.C. 2505(1). The allowances are 
payable, except under special circum- 
stances, on the return of the volunteer 
to the United States. 

It is this readjustment allowance— 
totaling only $900 per year for volun- 
teers and only $1,500 per year for one 
parent of a minor child and volunteer 
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leaders—that the returning volunteer 
must use to facilitate his return to Amer- 
ican society. Not only is the allowance 
pitifully low, it is also subject to social 
security taxes, subject to Federal income 
taxes, subject to State income taxes. 
Moreover, it does not accrue interest dur- 
ing the time of service. In short, by the 
time the volunteer uses his allowance 
to pay life and accident insurance pre- 
miums, educational loan payments, orga- 
nization dues, support for dependents in 
the United States, and other necessary 
expenses during his term of service, little 
if anything is left to ease his readjust- 
ment to American life. 

The volunteer returns to the United 
States in need of a job, a place to live, 
and clothing. Many returning volunteers 
wish to return to school and must go 
through the lengthy admissions process. 
The volunteer does not receive Federal 
or State unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and is not entitled to veterans’ ben- 
efits. At the same time the volunteer is 
experiencing a period of economic stress, 
he is frequently undergoing a “cultural 
shock” as well. The readjustment allow- 
ance—or what is left of it—is of little 
help. 

In 1961, the allowance was set at $75 
per month on the basis of Congress as- 
sessment of the needs of the volunteer in 
1961. Commonsense tells us that the 1961 
level, which has never been changed, is 
insufficient as a 1975 level. Since the pas- 
sage of the Peace Corps Act, and the es- 
tablishment of the $75-level readjust- 
ment allowance, the Consumer Price In- 
dex has risen more than 75 percent. This 
index serves as a useful guide to the cost 
of living in this Nation, and it is this 
index to which we should look to meas- 
ure he needs of the returning Peace 
Corps volunteer. 

The Peace Corps volunteer serves his 
country in an honorable way. In addi- 
tion, the volunteer makes a significant 
contribution to world peace and under- 
standing. His service is accomplished in 
what are often primitive and difficult liv- 
ing conditions. Yet the hardships are 
accepted without complaint by the vol- 
unteer. We should not, we must not, 
subject the returning volunteer to addi- 
tional hardship. We owe the volunteer 
better. 

Accordingly, I am proud to join with 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) in introducing 
legislation to increase the Peace Corps 
readjustment allowance. The legislation 
increases the allowance for volunteers to 
$115 per month; for volunteers with 
minor children to $190 per month; and 
for volunteer leaders to $190 per month. 

This bill is similar to legislation which 
I introduced nearly 2 years ago. The 
need that existed at that time is even 
greater today. 

The bill also makes appropriate up- 
ward adjustments in the allowance for 
VISTA volunteers. These volunteers also 
perform a necessary and important serv- 
ice. It is fitting that their situation also 
be reevaluated at this time. Senator 
CRANSTON has taken that lead with re- 
spect to the domestic volunteers, and 
= an proud to again join him in his ef- 

orts. 
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Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the 
Congress will act favorably on this im- 
portant legislation during the 94th Con- 
gress. I congratulate my distinguished 
colleague from California (Mr. Cran- 
ston) on his work in this regard and 
ask my other colleagues to act favorably 
on this important legislation. 

Mr. CRANSTON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a bill that I introduced earlier to- 
day relating to the Peace Corps in ac- 
tion be jointly referred to the Labor 
Committee and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


Ss. 80 


At the request of Mr. Marmas, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 80, a bill 
to prevent the estate tax law from oper- 
ating to encourage or to require the de- 
struction of open lands and historic 
places, by amending the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that real 
property which is farmland, woodland, 
or open land and forms part of an estate 
may be valued, for estate tax purposes, 
at its value as farmland, wocdland, or 
open land—rather than at its fair market 
value—and to provide that real property 
which is listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places may be valued, for 
estate tax purposes, at its value for its 
existing use, and to provide for the re- 
vocation of such lower valuation and re- 


capture of unpaid taxes with interest in 
appropriate circumstances. 
S. 193 


At the request of Mr. WritiaMs, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 193, the 
Anti-Dog-Fighting Act. 

5. 306 


At the request of Mr. Grave, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL) were added as cosponsors of S. 306, 
a bill to abolish the airline mutual aid 
pact. 

S. 408 

At the request of Mr. BROOKE, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 408, a bill to repeal 
exemptions in the antitrust laws relat- 
ing to fair trade laws. 

S. 1216 


At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. MORGAN), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Syminc- 
Ton), and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1216, a bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

S. 1235 

At the request of Mr. McCture, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hetms) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1235, providing for the abolishment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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S. 1623 

At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1623, a bill to direct the Secretary 
of Labor to change the name of the 
Wholesale Price Index to the Basic Price 
Index. 

8. 1625 

At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) 
and the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
JOHNSTON) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1625, a bill to extend and revise the 
State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972. 

5. 1691 

At the request of Mr. Tarr, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1691, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to relieve employers of 50 or less 
employees from the requirement of pay- 
ing or depositing certain employment 
taxes more often than once each quarter. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 152 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) was added as 
a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 152, 
a resolution requiring all standing com- 
mittees of the Senate (other than the 
Committees on Appropriations and the 
Budget) to conduct special oversight 
activities relating to their areas of jur- 
isdiction and to report to the Senate 
thereon no later than December 31, 1975. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 158 


At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 158, a resolution to clarify the in- 
dividual income tax rebates. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 161—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO 
REFER A BILL TO THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr. BUCKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 161 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1771) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Branka Mardessich 
and Sonila S. Silvani”, together with all ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Court of Claims 
pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28, United States Code, for further proceed- 
ings in accordance with applicable law. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 162—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CON- 
CERNING THE SPECIAL SESSION 
OF THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. KENNEDY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 162 

Resolved, 

Whereas, it is increasingly evident that 
the institutions and practices which evolved 
after World War II for managing the inter- 
national economy are no longer adequate to 
the needs of many nations, including the 
United States; 
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Whereas, the Declaration and Program of 
Action on the New International Economic 
Order, adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1974, holds as a fun- 
damental purpose the establishment of the 
new international economic order based on 
the principles of equity, Sovereign equality, 
interdependence, common interest and co- 
operation among all States, irrespective of 
their economic or social systems; 

Whereas, the rapid and sustained economic 
growth of the past three decades in the 
Industrialized and Developing World, plus 
other developments, have placed growing de- 
mands on the world’s resources, leading to- 
wards a global and interdependent economy 
in which no nation can remain unaffected 
by events in other parts of the world; 

Whereas, the Cocoyoc Declaration affirms 
that: “In a sense, a new economic order is 
already struggling to be born. The crisis of 
the old system can also be the opportunity 
of the new”; 

Whereas, the preservation of growth and 
dynamism in the global economy is depend- 
ent on the willingness and ability of all na- 
tions to avoid a reckless, divisive, economic 
conflict pitting the Developed World against 
the Developing World; 

Whereas, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has called for a Special Ses- 
sion on Development and International 
Economic Relations, to be held in Septem- 
ber 1975; Therefore, be it Resolved that; 

It is the Sense of the Senate that: 

(1) the Government of the United States 
should make every effort to present proposals 
which recognize the magnitude of the 
changes required in the structure and char- 
acter of the global economy; and which 
recognize the need to develop during the 
next few years a new global economic agree- 
ment drawing together economic needs and 
interests of many countries and; 

(2) That to the greatest degree possible, 
the Secretary of State should consult with 
the Congress, in preparing proposals for the 
Seventh Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Development; and 

(3) That the Secretary of the Senate is 
directed to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and to the Secretary of 
State. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting a resolution, calling on 
the administration to come forward with 
positive positions and prosposals which 
recognize the need to develop a new glo- 
bal economic compact, drawing together 
the economic needs and interests of 
many countries. 

Specifically the resolution also requests 
the Secretary of State, to consult with 
the Congress to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, in the preparation of proposals and 
positions for the seventh special session 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
on Development, in September 1975. 

During recent weeks, our Nation has 
been preoccupied with events in Indo- 
china. Yet now as that conflict ends, we 
can turn our attention elsewhere. For the 
first time in living memory we are look- 
ing toward a time when the great issues 
are not primarily those that concern the 
risks of war between the great powers of 
the world. Yet even this does not mean 
peace among nations and peoples: As 
President Kenneth Kaunde has reminded 
us: 

The absence of war does not necesarily 
mean peace. Peace, as you know, dear broth- 


ers and sisters, is something much deeper, 
much deeper than that. 
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Nor does peace mean only absence of 
military conflict. It is critical in other 
realms as well. Today, the attention of 
the United States is turning increasingly 
to a set of dangers and difficulties in an- 
other area—that of the global economy. 
In this concern we are joined by virtually 
all other nations of the world—great and 
small, rich and poor. For it is clear to all 
that the structure of the global economy, 
set forth for most of the world at Bretton 
Woods and Havana at the end of the 
Second World War, is no longer adequate 
to meet the needs that lie ahead. 

The rich, industrial nations of the 
world must find new ways of effectively 
managing their economic relations with 
one another. The developing nations— 
both those with newly won wealth and 
economic power, and those which have 
made dramatic, sustained progress in 
modernizing their economies—must have 
greater influence in making rules for the 
world economy. And today’s true have- 
not nations and peoples need greater 
help and cooperation from all others in 
the world community. 

From the centers of great economic 
power, to the poorest village in Asia, 
Africa, or Latin America, there is a cry- 
ing need to make the global economic 
system work increasingly for all—in 
ways that combine efficiency with com- 
passion and equity. 

Here in the United States—and else- 
where in the industrial world—we hear 
the new demands made by nations and 
peoples of the developing world. We hear 
voices raised here at the United Na- 
tions—and in other international meet- 
ings—demanding a fairer distribution of 
the earth’s bounty. And we must respond. 

There are some who choose to ignore 
these concerns; who are offended by 
loud demands; who prefer that the 
United Nations place decorum and 
civility above honest debate and a clear 
expression of national views; who prefer 
a counteroffensive in style without 
meeting the needs of substance. 

I do not agree with that view. I be- 
lieve that the world’s developing coun- 
tries are right in using the United Na- 
tions to express their interests and de- 
mands. This is consistent with the high- 
est purposes which delegates sought to 
achieve when they gathered in San 
Francisco to create a United Nations 
just three decades ago. 

For it is only in the clash of ideas, in 
full and free debate, that nations as- 
sembled in this great institution can be- 
gin to understand one another—can be- 
gin to work together on shaping their 
common destiny. This need not be a 
threat to the UN system; nor a tyranny 
of the majority—provided we use the UN 
system as the charter provides, as an 
instrument “to harmonize the actions 
of nations” provided that we not only air 
differences, but also seek agreed solu- 
tions in common. For rhetoric, however 
valuable, is no substitute for hard 
thought and concrete action. 

Most important, the UN gives us a 
chance—our only chance—for rich and 
poor to meet together in a common 
forum. And what happens here no na- 
tion can ignore. 
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As Secretary of State Kissinger said 
on Tuesday, May 13, 1975: 

The poorer countries can gain a sense of 
responsibility and participation only from 
the sense that their concerns are taken seri- 
ously. 


We in the industrial world can and 
must listen to what is being said by 
others. We must not join in a dialog 
of the deaf; but join with others in find- 
ing common means to solye common 
problems. 

Today, we in the West are confronted 
with the reality of new economic power— 
and a greater measure of organization 
to assert that power—in countries once 
poor and powerless. There is also real 
and increasing interdependence of na- 
tions—in food, fuel, fertilizer, and other 
raw materials, investment, the environ- 
ment, and the law of the seas. 

We are in this together; and our for- 
tunes together will be largely determined 
by our wisdom, and foresight at this 
moment. Even the United States cannot 
act in ignorance of, or isolation from, 
the rest of the world. 

Can we be wise enough to see that all 
nations will lose in a reckless, divisive, 
economic conflict that pits nation 
against nation—the North against the 
South? Will we have the foresight to un- 
derstand that at bottom we are not 
enemies of one another to understand 
that in building on opportunities we all 
can gain, we all can help make this 
planet a decent and hospitable place to 
live? 

I believe we can turn away from con- 
flict, and face these problems together. 
I believe we can work towards new global 
economic compact, drawing together 
seemingly conflicting economic needs 
and interests and converting them into 
mutual advantage. 

Rich countries as well as poor stand 
to gain from these efforts—from new 
global economic agreement. What to- 
gether we can achieve in restructuring 
world economy will also aid the internal 
economic policies of rich countries, pro- 
viding greater stability, predictability, 
and confidence in the future. It can help 
generate new investments and new jobs. 
It can help solve the curse of inflation. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, I be- 
lieve the United States should take a 
constructive approach to the forthcom- 
ing seventh special session of the UN 
General Assembly. It is to this end that 
I submit this resolution today. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 163—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CALLING 
ON THE PRESIDENT TO PROMOTE 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR A TEST BAN 
TREATY 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Martuiss, Mr. PHILIP A, Hart, Mr. Mus- 
KIE, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Case, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr, Baru, Mr. 
Bien, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. Crurcu, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HASKELL, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr, Javirs, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. NEL- 
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son, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. STEVENSON, and 
Mr. WittraMs) submitted the following 
resolution: 

S. Res. 163 

Whereas the United States is committed in 
the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963 and the 
Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons Treaty 
of 1968 to negotiate a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty; 

Whereas the conclusion of a Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty will reinforce the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons Treaty, 
and will fulfill our pledge in the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty; 

Whereas there has been significant prog- 
ress in the detection and identification of 
underground nuclear tests by seismological 
and other means; and 

Whereas the SALT accords of 1972 placed 
quantitative limitations on offensive and de- 
fensive strategic weapons, and established 
important precedents for arms control veri- 
fication procedures; 

Whereas early achievement of total nu- 
clear test cessation would have many ben- 
eficial consequences: creating a more favor- 
able international arms control climate; im- 
posing further finite limits on the nuclear 
arms race; releasing resources for domestic 
needs; protecting our environment from 
growing testing dangers; making more stable 
existing arms limitations agreements; and 
complementing the post-Vladivostok stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks; and 

Whereas a Comprehensive Test Ban would 
achieve these goals far better than a Thresh- 
old Test Ban; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States (1) 
should propose an immediate suspension on 
underground nuclear testing to remain in 
effect so long as the Soviet Union abstains 
from underground testing, and (2) should 
set forth promptly a new proposal to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and other nations for a permanent 
treaty to ban all nuclear tests. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to submit once again a Senate 
resolution for myself, Senators CHARLES 
McC. MATHIAS, JR., PHILIP A. Harr, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, ALAN CRANSTON, 
and more than 15 other Senators to 
press the administration to seek a per- 
manent ban on underground nuclear 
testing. 

This resolution continues the effort to 
achieve the long-delayed next step in 
arms control—a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty—CTB—a position to which 
we first committed ourselves in the Par- 
tial Test Ban Treaty of 1963, 12 years 
ago. 

In the previous Congress, 36 Senators 
cosponsored a similar measure, Senate 
Resolution 67. That resolution also was 
approved by a 14 to 3 vote of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Secretary of State Kissinger today is 
meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko in discussions of arms 
negotiations. At the end of the summer, 
President Ford is expected to meet with 
Soviet General Secretary Brezhnev. The 
Nonproliferation Treaty Review Con- 
ference also is underway in Geneva. 

We believe that this is the moment for 
the administration to take a new look 
at the oldest item on the arms control 
agenda and to propose, first an immedi- 
ate mutual suspension on testing; and 
second, a new proposal for a permanent 
treaty to ban all nuclear tests. 

We believe a CTB is far more in our 
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interest than the proposed threshhold 
agreement, an agreement which is set 
so high—150 kilotons—that it seems to 
have been drafted by arms developers 
rather than arms controllers. 

These are among the advantages I see 
in a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty: 

First, a Comprehensive Test Ban Trea- 
ty would complement the agreements 
reached at SALT I, far more than a 
threshhold limit, by making it more dif- 
ficult for either superpower to make ma- 
jor qualitative improvements in their 
nuclear arsenals. If all testing were 
stopped, at least this would dampen fears 
on either side that the other would gain 
a high degree of confidence in some new 
generation of first-strike weapons. _ 

Second, there is the matter of political 
will itself. The atmosphere surrounding 
both détente and the possibilities for 
arms control would be helped if this im- 
portant arms control goal could be 
achieved. I believe that promoting that 
atmosphere, so hard won, is particularly 
important at this time, when there is 
widespread questioning in the United 
States—and apparently in the Soviet 
Union, as well—about the real basis for 
improved Soviet-American relations. In 
addition to its own merits, therefore, a 
CTB would demonstrate that the United 
States and the Soviet Union are both still 
committed to real limits on arms. In fact, 
it might hasten a breakthrough at SALT 
II on revising the interim agreement. 

This reasoning may explain the strong 
support for a CTB which Soviet leaders 
expressed to me during my trip to Mos- 
cow a year ago, support reaffirmed in a 
public statement by General Secretary 
Brezhnev last October. 

Third, a comprehensive test ban would 
reinforce the Nonproliferation Treaty, 
which is now under review. Many non- 
nuclear nations have branded the NPT 
as unfair to them. They have given up 
nuclear weapons, along with whatever 
political and mliitary benefits these 
weapons seem to confer, while the super- 
powers forge ahead in their own arms 
race. 

A CTB would be a major indicator of 
the good faith of the major powers, if 
they are determined to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Such a dem- 
onstration of good faith is particularly 
important now that India has become 
the sixth power to explode a nuclear de- 
vice. Will there be more? In part, the 
answer to this question will depend on 
what the superpowers do to show re- 
straint—whether or not India, China, 
or other countries continue to test. 

The continuation of underground test- 
ing also weakens the efforts of the United 
States and Soviet Union to bring France 
and China into real discussions on arms 
control. A CTB on its own would not pre- 
vent proliferation or lead to broader arms 
control talks; but it could be a significant 
step on the way. 

Finally, a CTB would permit some sav- 
ings in the nuclear weapons programs of 
both superpowers, to be applied to other 
uses, and end the remaining environ- 
mental hazards from underground test- 
ing. While such hazards are not the over- 
riding reason for banning all tests, about 
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one-fifth of our tests have vented, send- 
ing radioactive particles into the air. In 
addition, the side effects of massive ex- 
plosions deep within the Earth’s crusts 
are still not fully known—as concluded 
by the Pitzer panel, appointed by the 
President’s Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

Many of these arguments for a Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty were re- 
fiected in talks I had with Soviet leaders 
in Moscow last April. In these talks, they 
shifted their position on an important 
point. They are no longer insisting that 
France and China join a CTB at the 
outset. Rather they are prepared to reach 
agreement with us now, and then seek 
the support of other nations. To be sure, 
Soviet leaders told me they want an es- 
cape clause, in the event that France 
and China do not respond. However, such 
clauses have become standard in most 
arms control agreements. They protect 
all parties against unforeseen circum- 
stances. And it is important for us not 
to allow a CTB to be used as a weapon 
in the diplomatic conflict between the 
Soviet Union and China. But Soviet lead- 
ers also agreed that a CTB could be an 
important step forward, symbolizing our 
shared concern to limit the race in nu- 
clear arms. 

There are several questions that have 
been raised concerning the desirability 
of a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

First, the question of a need for fur- 
ther testing seems more unreal with each 
passing day. We now have some 8,000 
strategic nuclear weapons and another 
22,000 tactical nuclear weapons. 

Our strategic forces are fully capable 
of providing deterrence against any So- 
viet threat far into the future. We have 
1,054 U.S. Minuteman and Titan land- 
based missiles, 656 Polaris/Poseidon mis- 
siles on 41 ballistic missile submarines 
and some 500 long-range bombers. 

Beyond these impressive numbers, our 
production of strategic nuclear weapons 
has continued unabated during the past 
several years, and according to a recent 
report of the Center for Defense Infor- 
mation, we will ultimately have some 
21,000 strategic nuclear weapons. 

Our tactical nuclear needs are ade- 
quately met as well by the 22,000 weap- 
ons spread across the world, in Europe, 
in Asia, in the United States and aboard 
our combat ships. 

Clearly, if one argues that our nuclear 
stockpile might be refined and improved 
by experimenting with and perhaps de- 
ploying new warheads, we are talking 
about fairly minor refinements which 
pale beside the significance of this major 
cap on the qualitative side of the arms 
race. 

A second question traditionally raised 
relates to verification. However, a Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty today can 
be negotiated with far greater confidence 
in our ability to detect violators without 
onsite inspections than our proposed 
seven onsite inspections would have pro- 
vided over a decade ago. We have up- 
graded not only our seismographic capa- 
bilities but also our aerial photography 
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through the use of satellites and other 
advanced intelligence gathering methods. 

Also, we have the precedent of the 
verification procedure established under 
the ABM Treaty and SALT I on which 
to base our actions. In addition, the So- 
viet Union specifically has agreed to co- 
operate in the area of seismic research 
and development. Its agreement to a 
threshold limit already includes sub- 
stantial advances in verification proced- 
ures which would be even more effective 
in the verification of a CTB. 

Finally, the issue of peaceful nuclear 
explosions is one which is raised as an 
obstacle to a CTB, just as it has pre- 
vented the conclusion of a threshhold 
agreement. Yet, from previous state- 
ments of Soviet leaders, it would seem 
that the mutual advantage of a perma- 
nent treaty to ban all tests could well 
be sufficient incentive for them to yield 
on this issue-or to agree to a totally 
international control and conduct of 
peaceful explosions. 

The time for restraining the qualita- 
tive arms race is now. The advantages 
seem clear, The capability exists. What 
we need now is the political will to 
achieve a lasting agreement to halt all 
nuclear testing. This resolution is an 
effort to express that will. We hope that 
it is an encouragement to the President 
and the administration to direct their 
aim toward achieving a comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty as a matter of high 
national priority. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article in the Defense Mon- 
itor of the Center for Defense Informa- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Some 22,000 TACTICAL AND 8,000 STRATEGIC: 
30,000 U.S. NucLEAR WEAPONS 

The United States has nearly 30,000 nu- 
clear weapons at home, at sea, in Europe, 
and in Asia. 8,000 of these weapons are con- 
sidered strategic weapons. 22,000 are con- 
sidered tactical weapons. The main difference 
between strategic and tactical nuclear weap- 
ons is the difference in range. Tactical nu- 
clear weapons have a shorter range but are 
sometimes more powerful than strategic 
weapons. 

The 8,000* U.S. strategic nuclear weapons 
are on (1) the 1,054 U.S. Minuteman and 
Titan land-based missiles, (2) the 656 Po- 
laris/Poseidon missiles on the 41 U.S. bal- 
listic missile submarines, and (3) the nearly 
500 U.S. SAC bombers. The U.S. has been 
producing strategic nuclear weapons at the 
rate of three per day for the past four years, 
and the total promises to grow to about 
21,000 U.S. strategic nuclear weapons under 
the limits set by the November 1974 U.S.- 
Soviet Vladivostok Agreement, 

Less publicized and understood is the fact 
that nearly 22,000 U.S, tactical nuclear 
weapons are in position worldwide. 7,000 
U.S. tactical nuclear weapons are on land 
in Europe. Approximately 1,700 are located 
on land in Asia. 2,500 tactical nuclear weap- 
ons (as well as 4,500 strategic nuclear weap- 
ons) are estimated to be aboard U.S. Navy 
combat ships. The remainder, approximately 
10,800 tactical nuclear weapons, are assigned 
to U.S. bases and forces in the United States. 


*U.S. will have 8,500 strategic weapons by 
mid-1975. 
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U.S. tactical nuclear weapons widely 


Pp 
Atlantic Fleet (U.S. Navy) 
Asia 


Total U.S. tactical nuclear 
ABOUT 7,000 TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN 


EUROPE 


In Europe the US. and its NATO allies 
have 2250 aircraft, missile launchers, and 
nuclear cannons that can deliver 7000 U.S. 
carry a combined explosive capability equiv- 
alent to an estimated 460,000,000 tons of 
TNT—roughly 35,000 times greater than the 
nuclear weapon that destroyed Hiroshima 
in 1945. These U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
are in all NATO European states with the 
exception of Norway, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
and France. France maintains its own tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons in France and Germany. 
U.S. nuclear forces in Europe are most heav- 
ily concentrated in West Germany where 
207,000 U.S. military personnel are based. 

US. tactical nuclear weapons in Europe 
include at least four different kinds of sur- 
face-to-surface missiles (Lance, Sergeant, 
Honest John, and Pershing), two sizes of nu- 
clear artillery shells (155 mm and 203 mm), 
and over 500 U.S. nuclear capable fighter- 
bombers. The aircraft can be loaded with 
air-to-surface missiles or four different sizes 
of bombs or a combination of missiles and 
bombs. The largest tactical nuclear missile 
has over 400 kilotons in explosive power, 
equivalent to over 30 “Hiroshimas”. Forward- 
based systems such as the Pershing surface- 
to-surface missile or the nuclear-loaded air- 
craft are capable of attacking targets inside 
the Soviet Union from Western Europe. 


UNITED STATES HAS 2-TO-1 ADVANTAGE IN 
EUROPE 

The first U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
were introduced in Europe in 1954, three 
years before the Soviet Union. Since that 
time the U.S. arsenal has grown dramatically 
and has undergone extensive changes as new 
US. tactical nuclear weapons replaced older 
ones. Soviet tactical nuclear deployment has 
been later, slower, and shows little weapon 
turnover. Soviet weapons in Europe have ac- 
cumulated without much retirement of ear- 
lier weapons. This resembles the pattern of 
their deployment of strategic nuclear 
weapons. 

Still, there are two U.S. tactical nuclear 
weapons for each Soviet tactical nuclear 
weapon in Europe. Altogether U.S. forces in 
Europe have 7000 tactical nuclear weapons 
to 3000 to 3500 for Soviet military forces 
in Europe. 

The US. armed forces deployed nuclear 
weapons to Europe in the early 1950's to 
offset numerical superior Soviet forces in 
Central Europe. At the time the Eisenhower 
administration was seeking to check Soviet 
manpower advantages through a strategic 
policy which threatened “massive retalia- 
tion” and U.S. tactical nuclear weapons in 
Europe were part of that policy. When the 
U.S. first placed tactical nuclear weapons in 
Europe the Soviets had no tactical nuclear 
weapons. By the late 1950's the U.S. monop- 
oly on tactical nuclear weapons was ended. 
ABOUT 1,700 US. TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

IN ASIA 

Far less information has been released to 
the public by the Pentagon about the esti- 
mated 1700 tactical nuclear weapons that the 
U.S. maintains on land in Asia. U.S. tactical 
nuclear weapons are in Korea and the Phil- 
ippines as well as at U.S. installations on 
Guam and Midway. Most of these weapons 
are for U.S. fighter-bombers, except in the 
Republic of Korea where Army and Air Force 
tactical nuclear weapons are based. 
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THOUSANDS OF U.S. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
AT SEA 


The US. today has approximately 7000 
strategic and tactical nuclear weapons at sea. 
There are 284 ships and submarines in the 
U.S. Navy that can carry nuclear weapons. 
In 1965, only 38 percent of U.S. ships could 
carry nuclear weapons. Today, 56 percent 
are nuclear capable and the percentage is 
increasing each year. 

The U.S. Navy is capable of delivering up 
to 12,000 tactical nuclear weapons in bombs, 
depth charges, torpedoes, and missiles. Many 
of these are capable of carrying both con- 
ventional and nuclear explosives. Center for 
Defense Information estimates place the 
number of U.S. tactical nuclear weapons at 
sea at 2500*. This number of weapons carries 
an explosive punch equivalent to 150 million 
tons of TNT, more than 75 times the amount 
of explosives dropped from 1941 to 1945 on 
Germany and Japan by U.S. bombers. Over 
90 percent of this nuclear destructive power 
is found in the 1400 tactical nuclear weapons 
aboard 14 US. attack aircraft carriers. 

NEARLY 15,000 NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN 
UNITED STATES 


An estimated 14800 U.S. nuclear weapons 
are kept in the United States. 4000 strategic 
nuclear weapons are deployed at U.S. Min- 
uteman and Titan missile sites and at SAC 
bomber bases. An additional 10,800 US. 
tactical nuclear weapons are estimated to be 
in the custody of U.S. forces in the US. The 
seven Army divisions on active duty in the 
U.S. have the full spectrum of tactical nu- 
clear weapons. Stateside Navy and Air Force 
units also have a full complement of tactical 
nuclear weapons. Thousands more are stock- 
piled at U.S. storage facilities. 

TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN SEARCH OF A 
DOCTRINE 


According to Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger, the U.S. deploys nuclear weapons 
to Europe to: (1) deter Soviet use of tactical 
nuclear weapons and Warsaw Pact attacks, 
and (2) to provide a nuclear option short of 
all-out war should deterrence fail and our 
conventional defenses collapse. As Morton 
Halperin, former Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, recently put it, “The NATO doc- 
trine is that we will fight with conventional 
forces until we are losing, then we fight with 
tactical nuclear weapons until we are losing, 
and then we will blow up the world.” 

No one yet has been abile to devise any rea- 
sonable set of scenarios for the use of our 
Europen-based tactical nuclear weapons. 
Defense Secretary Schlesinger had admitted 
to continuing to search unsuccessfully for a 
doctrine whereby tactical nuclear weapons 
could be confidentially used without trigger- 
ing all-out war. That is likely to be a fruit- 
less search. It is a Center conclusion that 
there is no rational doctrine jor the use of 
the U.S. land-based tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe and Asia. 


Defending allies by destroying them 


Something is wrong with a strategy which, 
if implemented, would destroy the country 
it is designed to defend. The use of 10 per- 
cent of the 7000 U.S. tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe would destroy the entire area 
where such massive nuclear exchanges oc- 
curred. War games practiced by NATO troops 
indicate the tremendous collateral damage 
that would be inflicted upon cities and peo- 
ple bordering the battle area. A NATO war 
game named Carte Blanche was run for 48 


*This is a conservative estimate. The max- 
imum loading of nuclear weapons would re- 
sult in a number four times larger than the 
Center estimate. SUBROC (a rocket propel- 
led nuclear torpedo) is assumed to be loaded 
one-third nuclear, two-thirds conventional. 
All other U.S. Navy tactical nuclear weapons 


are assumed to be one-quarter nuclear 
loaded and three-quarters conventional. 
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hours during which 335 tactical nuclear 
weapon explosions were simulated, 268 on 
German territory. A very conservative esti- 
mate placed Germans killed at between 15 
and 1.7 million plus an additional 3.5 mil- 
lion wounded. In the six years of World War 
II 305,000 Germans were killed and 780,000 
were wounded. Thus a very limited tactical 
nuclear war would produce over five times as 
many German casualties in two days as oc- 
curred in the entire Second World War. 

A similar NATO war game, Operation Sage- 
brush, simulated the use of 275 tactical nu- 
clear weapons that ranged in yield from 2 
to 40 kilotons. According to the evaluation of 
the exercise, “the destruction was so great 
that no such thing as limited nuclear war 
was possible in such an area.” Former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Alain Enthoven, 
in testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, quoted a Defense Depart- 
ment report on war games conducted in 
Europe in the 1960's as saying that: 

“Even under the most favorable assump- 
tions about restraint and limitations in 
yields and targets, between 2 and 20 million 
Europeans would be killed in a limited tac- 
tical nuclear war .. . and a high risk of 100 
million dead if the war escalated to attacks 
on cities.” 

Any nuclear war likely to be total 


Once the nuclear threshold has been 
broken, it is highly likely that the nuclear 
exchanges would escalate. Radio, radar, and 
other communications would be disrupted 
or cut. The pressures to destroy the adver- 
sary's nuclear forces before they land a kill- 
ing blow would lead to preemptive attacks. 
In the confusion, subtle peacetime distinc- 
tions between lower level tactical nuclear 
war and higher level tactical nuclear war, 
and all-out spasm nuclear war would van- 
ish. Once the threshold is crossed from con- 
ventional warfare to nuclear warfare, the 
clearest “flrebreak"” on the path to complete 
nuclear holocaust will have been crossed. 


Small weapons trigger big ones 


One risk of developing tactical nuclear 
weapons, especially those now euphemistic- 
ally called “mini-nukes”, is that they may 
create the illusion that a limited nuclear 
war can be fought. Small weapons such as 
the 155mm nuclear artillery projectiles have 
already been introduced. The trend is for 
more of the same. As smaller, “cleaner”, 
and more accurate tactical nuclear weapons 
are added to the U.S. arsenal, they will add 
to the dangerous illusion that tactical nu- 
clear weapons can be used with no risk of 
escalation. 

This overlooks two factors. First, the U.S. 
tactical nuclear arsenal is still loaded with 
large “Hiroshima-size” weapons. Second, 
the Soviet Union would respond massively 
to U.S. nuclear attacks. Even if all larger 
U.S. tactical nuclear weapons were replaced 
by new “mini-nukes”’, using them would 
trigger the older, bigger, and “dirtier” Soviet 
weapons with the same consequences for 
persons living in the area and the same 
resultant escalation. “ 

The idea of a limited war is an illusion. 
However, it may encourage policy-makers to 
be more reckless and make nuclear war, 
especially during acute crises, more likely. 

DEFENSE MONITOR IN BRIEF 

The United States has 30,000 nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe, Asia, the United States and 
at sea. Eight thousand of those are stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons; 22,000 are tactical 
nuclear weapons, 

There are 7,000 nuclear weapons aboard 
U.S. Navy ships and submarines. 4,500 are 
strategic weapons on nuclear missile sub- 
marines. 2,500 are short-range tactical nu- 
clear weapons; 1,400 of these are aboard U.S. 
aircraft carriers. 

There is no coherent doctrine for using 
land-based tactical nuclear weapons. Tacti- 
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cal nuclear weapons create an impossible 
command and control problem and they in- 
vite pre-emptive nuclear strikes by an enemy. 
If tactical nuclear weapons were used in a 
war abroad the likely result would be the 
destruction of the country in which they 
were used. 

The very presence of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons abroad creates a dangerous situation for 
the United States. The likelihood is great 
that an exchange of tactical nuclear weapons 
would escalate into a full-scale nuclear war. 

The dispersion of so many tactical nuclear 
weapons around the world greatly increases 
the danger of theft, terrorism, and accidents. 

Most land-based U.S. tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe should be removed. All land- 
based tactical nuclear weapons in Asia should 
be removed. All nuclear bombs and nuclear 
air-to-surface weapons aboard U.S. aircraft 
carriers should be removed. The safety and 
security of U.S. citizens would be enhanced 
by such a move. 

The excessive secrecy surrounding tactical 
nuclear weapons hinders oversight by Con- 
gress and is unnecessary to preserve U.S. se- 
curity. A national debate on U.S. tactical 
nuclear weapons is in the public interest. 
AWESOME TACTICAL NUCLEAR ARSENAL IN EUROPE 

Senator Stuart Symington, March 7, 1974: 
“The significance of our nuclear weapons 
stockpile in Europe, only in Europe, becomes 
all too apparent when one realizes that the 
destructive force, in TNT equivalent, of the 
nuclear weapons we have currently stock- 
piled alone is more than 20 times that of the 
combined total force of all the air ordnance 
expended in World War II, the Korean war 
and the war in Vietnam.” 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


FOOD STAMP ACT AMENDMENTS— 
S. 1662 


AMENDMENT NO. 485 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, today I am 
submitting an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to S. 1662, a bill to ex- 
tend for 12 months the present rules gov- 
erning food stamp eligibility for SSI re- 
cipients. 

If Congress passes this legislation, it 
will be the second consecutive 12-month 
extension of the status quo. Instead of 
leaving the resolution of SSI recipients’ 
food stamp eligibility in doubt once 
again and allowing additional families 
access to the food stamp roles even 
though Congress may decide to remove 
then in several months, I believe it would 
be preferable to arrive at a permanent 
solution as promptly as possible. 

I think virtually everyone agrees that 
permanent legislation to resolve this 
problem is necessary. If the “temporary” 
period in which the status quo is effec- 
tive were ever allowed to expire, the oner- 
ous provisions of Public Law 93-86 
would become effective. By mandating 
that only those whose December 1973, 
combined welfare and bonus value of 
food stamp levels exceed their present 
SSI benefit level would remain eligible 
for food stamps, these provisions would 
cut off SSI recipients’ food stamps in a 
manner not necessarily based on income, 
create an administrative monstrosity in 
the food stamp program because of the 
recipient-by-recipient calculations re- 
quired, and possibly eliminate food 
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stamps for many SSI recipients when- 
ever SSI benefits Increase, even if these 
benefit increases are designed solely to 
keep pace with the cost of living. 

The permanent solution I am suggest- 
ing was included in S. 1514, the supple- 
mental Security Income Amendmentg of 
1975, which I introduced with 10 cospon- 
sors on April 24. It was included in sim- 
ilar comprehensive legislation to amend 
the supplemental security income pro- 
gram which I introduced last August, and 
is similar to a proposal I introduced at 
the time the last 12-month extension was 
being debated. It would extend the sta- 
tus quo until next October 1 to alleviate 
possible administrative problems, pro- 
vide that after that time the eligibility 
for food stamps of households contain- 
ing SSI recipients would be determined 
on the same income basis as other 
households’ eligibility is determined, and 
prevent households who are receiving 
food stamps at the time of enactment, 
solely because one of its members is an 
SSI recipient, from losing those food 
stamps as long as the recipient remains 
on SSI. 

The only logical reason for keeping 
this situation up in the air for another 
12 months, other than that Congress 
simply has not had the time to resolve it 
thus far, is that the administration is 
due to release a study of the food stamp 
program on June 30. However, although 
the study may contain many other sug- 
gested improvements and reforms with 
regard to the food stamp program, I 
think everyone is aware what the rec- 
ommendation will be with regard to SSI 
recipients’ food stamp eligibility. The ad- 
ministration’s position has been for the 
past year, and my staff has been told in- 
formally that it is likely to continue to 
be, that thousands containing SSI recip- 
ients should be treated the same as any 
other households for food stamp eligi- 
bility purposes. 

I agree that this is the direction in 
which we should move, although it must 
be pointed out that households contain- 
ing AFDC recipients would still be treat- 
ed differently for food stamp eligibility 
purposes than other households unless 
the rules applicable to that program 
were changed as well. My proposal for 
SSI recipients differs from the admin- 
istration’s recommendation only in that 
it would protect households who have 
been depending on food stamps in the 
past from losing them under the new 
rules. Although no precise estimates are 
available, it appears that this provision 
would keep more than one-fourth of 
the households containing SSI recipients 
and now receiving food stamps from los- 
ing those food stamps under the sched- 
uled new law and thousands from losing 
them under the administration proposal, 
a loss which these households generally 
can ill-afford. This provision would not 
impose a new cost in the food stamp 
program relative to the administration’s 
proposal, although it does sacrifice a 
small amount of expected savings from 
the administration’s proposal. 

I want to bring this proposal to the at- 
tention of the Agriculture Committee 
and the public, particularly since the 
bill which contains it is before the Fi- 
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nance Committee and not the Agriculture 
Committee. I also want to take the oc- 
casion to urge that a permanent solu- 
tion to this problem be worked out 
promptly, so that the citizens affected 
around the Nation will know where 
they stand. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 485 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That (a) Section 8(a)(1) of Public Law 
93-233 is amended by striking out “18- 
month period”, where it appears in the mat- 
ter preceding the colon and in the new sen- 
tence added by such section, and inserting 
in lieu thereof in each instance “2i-month 
period”. 

(b) Subsections (a) (2), (b)(1), (b)(2), 
(b) (3), and (e) of section 8 of such public 
law are each amended by striking out “18- 
month period” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“21-month period”. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act 
is amended by adding the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) On and after October 1, 1975, the eli- 
gibility for participation in the food stamp 
program of any household which contains a 
member with respect to whom supplemental! 
security income benefits are being paid un- 
der title XVI of the Social Security Act 
shall be determined on the basis of the 
uniform national eligibility standards for 
non-public assistance households estab- 
lished by the Secretary pursuant to this 
section."’. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if, for the month in which 
the amendments made by sections 1 and 
2 are enacted, any household has been 
certified as eligible (solely because a mem- 
ber of such household is an individual with 
respect to whom supplemental security in- 
come benefits are being paid under title 
XVI of the Social Security Act) to receive 
food stamps under the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, such household shall continue to be 
eligible for food stamps under the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964 for each month there- 
after in a continuous period of months for 
which there is being paid to such mem- 
ber such supplemental security income 
benefits. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS—S. 1517 


AMENDMENT NO. 486 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 
U.S. CONSULATE IN GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators Macnuson, 
McGee, Javits, and KENNEDY. 

I submit an amendment to S. 1517, a 
bill to authorize appropriations for the 
Administration of Foreign Affairs, Inter- 
national Organizations, Conferences and 
Commissions, Information and Cultural 
Exchange, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
authorize the reopening of the U.S. con- 
sulate in Gothenburg, Sweden. 

The American consulate in Gothen- 
burg was closed for economic reasons in 
1970. The consulate in this important 
port city never has been reopened, despite 
repeated requests to the State Depart- 
ment that it should take such action. 
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Hopefully, the legislation I am submit- 
ting today will bring about a change in 
administration policy. 

When the Gothenburg consulate was 
closed 5 years ago, American relations 
with Sweden were at a low point. For- 
tunately, since that time, Swedish- 
American relations have improved. There 
is now an American Ambassador in 
Stockholm and a Swedish Ambassador 
here in Washington. Our bilateral 
relations with Sweden have been 
normalized. 

However, I believe Swedish-American 
relations should be more than “normal.” 
They should be warm, friendly relations, 
which mirror the great human link be- 
tween the United States and Sweden. 

I believe it would be appropriate for 
the United States to reopen its consulate 
in Gothenburg in time for the celebration 
of the American Bicentennial. Until 1970, 
the Gothenburg consulate claimed the 
record of being the first and oldest Amer- 
ican consulate in Western Europe, having 
established ties with a struggling and 
fledgling United States of America in 
1797. Moreover, it served as the port of 
departure for hundreds of thousands of 
Swedes coming to the “New Land.” 

But historical and cultural imperatives 
for the reopening of the consulate can- 
not be the only justification for the ex- 
penditure of tax dollars in the State De- 
partment’s budget. I believe a strong case 
can be made that it is in the economic 
and political interests of the United 
States to have a consulate located in the 
largest, centrally located, ice-free port 
in Scandinavia. Gothenburg is by any 
standard in the “big league” of world 
shipping and trade in which numerous 
American companies are trying to par- 
ticipate. Many of the large Swedish in- 
dustries, such as Volvo, SKF, ESAB and 
Hasselblad, as well as the large ship- 
yards of Eriksberg and Gotaverken are 
located in Gothenburg. 

I want to point out that many Ameri- 
can corporations are now making use of 
Gothenburg’s various commercial and 
trading facilities. But, unlike 45 other 
countries, the United States has no Con- 
sul General on hand to assist Americans 
with their many problems related to 
trade and commerce. 

For these and several other reasons, 
I am introducing this amendment which 
will cost very little in time and effort 
but will return goodwill and friendship 
far beyond any economic cost for both 
Americans and Swedes. And it will, in a 
major and significant fashion, reestab- 
lish an historical link which has been 
present in Swedish-American relations 
since the days of the founding of our 
Republic. 

The reopening of the Gothenburg 
Consulate is a symbolic act that will 
mean that the United States remembers 
and treasures its oldest friends. For sec- 
ond and third generation Americans of 
Swedish descent, it will serve to reem- 
phasize ties with a city and a country 
that their forefathers left to seek the 
promise of a new land. And it will mean 
in very practical terms that Swedish- 
American economic relations will be 
markedly improved. 
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Mr. President, it is my hope that this 
amendment will receive the support of 
the administration and that upon its 
passage the President will reopen this 
important Consulate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 486 

On page 3, between lines 6 and 7, add the 
following new section: 

REOPENING OF UNITED STATES CONSULATE AT 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 

Sec. 102. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States Consulate at 
Gothenburg, Sweden should be reopened as 
soon as possible after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) (1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the Department of State for fis- 
cal year 1976, in addition to amounts author- 
ized under section 101 of this Act, such 
sums as may be necessary for the operation 
of such Consulate. 

(2) Amounts appropriated under this sub- 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended. 


DESERT PUPFISH NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT—S. 70 
AMENDMENT NO. 487 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. My. President, on 
January 15 I introduced S. 70, to author- 
ize the establishment of the Desert Pup- 
fish National Monument in the States of 
California and Nevada. 

Today—joined again by my colleague 
Senator JoHN V. Tunney—I introduce an 
amendment to S. 70 in the nature of a 
substitute. The revised bill, which re- 
names the Devil’s Hole portion of Death 
Valley National Monument as the Desert 
Pupfish National Monument, is designed 
to conform to the December 1974, de- 
cision of the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which upheld a district court limi- 
tation on the pumping of water in Ash 
Meadows area where the pupfish reside. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed at 
this point in the Recor», followed by the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals opinion, 
which offers both an important inter- 
pretation of Federal water doctrine as 
well as a pertinent history of pupfish liti- 
gation. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and opinion were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 487 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That, in order to preserve and protect several 
species of desert pupfish, and to interpret 
their evolution in areas of their natural en- 
vironment, for the benefit and education of 
the people of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) is authorized to rename 
the Devil's Hole portion of Death Valley Na- 


tional Monument, which was added to the 
Death Vahey National Monument by Procla- 
mation numbered 2961 of January 17, 1952 
(66 Stat. e18), the Desert Pupfish National 
Monument, (hereinafter referred to as the 
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“national monument”) and the Secretary is 
also authorized to expand the boundaries of 
the national monument in the States of Ne- 
vada and California to those depicted on the 
drawing entitled “Desert Pupfish National 
Monument,” numbered NM-—DP-91,000, and 
dated January 1971, which shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the 
offices of the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Within the boundary of the na- 
tional monument, the Secretary may acquire 
lands, waters, and interest therein by dona- 
tion, purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or exchange. Lands, waters, and in- 
terests therein owned by the States of Cali- 
fornia or Nevada, or any political subdivision 
thereof, may be acquired only with the con- 
sent of such owner. Until the Secretary de- 
termines that lands, waters, and interests 
therein have been acquired sufficient to con- 
stitute an efficiently administrable unit for 
the purposes of this Act, the Secretary shall 
administer the lands, waters, and interests 
therein within the boundary of the national 
monument as part of the Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument and in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and sup- 
plemented (16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.). 

Sec. 3. Any funds available for the Devil's 
Hole portion of Death Valley National Monu- 
ment on the date of such establishment shall 
be available for the purposes of the national 
monument established pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out the provisions of this Act. 

[U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
No. 74-1690] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF-APPEL- 
LEE, AGAINST FRANCIS LEO CAPPAERT, MAR- 
ILYN I. CAPPAERT, B. L. BARNETT, INDIVID- 
UALS, AND SPRING MEADOWS RANCH, DEFEND- 
ANTS-APPELLANTS, 

State of Nevada, ex rel. Roland D. Wester- 
gard, State Engineer, Interventor. 


[U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
No. 74-2168, Opinion] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF-APPEL- 
LEE, AGAINST FRANCIS LEO CAPPAERT, MARI- 
LYN I. CAPPAERT, B. L. BARNETT, INDIVIDUALS, 
AND SPRING MEADOWS RANCH, DEFENDANTS. 


State of Nevada, ex rel. Roland D. Wester- 
gard, State Engineer, Intervenor-Appellant. 

Appeal from the United States District 
Court for the District of Nevada. 

Before: Carter and Choy, Circuit Judges, 
and Solomon,* District Judge 

Solomon, Judge: 

Pupfish (cyprindon diabolis) live in Dey- 
fl’s Hole, in the Death Valley National Mon- 
ument in Nevada. They are a unique and en- 
dangered species. In an action filed by the 
United States (Government) to protect these 
fish, the district court limited the amount of 
water which the owners of a nearby cattle 
ranch may pump. The Cappaerts, owners of 
the ranch, and the State of Nevada, which 
intervened on the side of the Cappaerts, ap- 
peal. 

The Cappaerts’ ranch consists of 12,000 
acres, of which 4,000 acres are in cultivation. 
The ranch, which represents an investment 
of more than 7 million dollars, has an an- 
nual payroll of more than $340,000 and em- 
ploys more than 80 people. Between 1700 
and 1800 head of cattle are fed on the ranch. 

The Cappaerts drilled wells and pump 
groundwater’ on their land for irrigation. 
Devil’s Hole, a part of the Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, is located within three 
miles of several wells on the ranch. Devil's 
Hole consists of a 40-acre tract in which 
there is a deep limestone cavern. At the bot- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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tom of this cavern there is a pool about 65 
feet long, 10 feet wide, and more than 200 
feet deep. There are steep rock walls on three 
sides of the pool, but on the fourth side 
there is a sloping rock shelf on which algae 
grows. This pool is part of the 4,500 square 
mile groundwater system from which the 
Cappaerts pump their water. 

The Devil's Hole pupfish live in this pool. 
These pupfish evolved after the Death Val- 
ley Lake System dried up, isolating this 
species of fish from its ancestral stock. The 
pupfish population varies from 200 in the 
winter to 800 after spawning in the spring 
and depends for its survival on the sloping 
rock shelf which provides food and a spawn- 
ing ground. The Devil’s Hole pupfish are less 
than one inch long and do not exist any- 
where else in the world. They have been des- 
ignated an endangered species under the En- 
Gangered Species Act of 1973, 16 U.S.C. 
§ 1533 (1974), 50 CFR. § 17. 

The water level in the pool is measured 
from a copper washer which the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey placed on the shelf in 1962. 
Between 1962 and 1968 the average water 
level was 1.2 feet below the marker. In 1968, 
after the Cappaerts began to pump, the sum- 
mer water level? steadily decreased; in 1970 
to 3.17 feet below the marker; in 1971 to 
3.48 feet and in 1972 to 3.9 feet. At these 
water levels large areas of the critical rock 
shelf are exposed. At 3.6 feet below the mark- 
er, 42 per cent of the shelf is exposed, and 
at 3.7 feet the exposure increases to 55 per 
cent, The shelf exposure decreases the algae 
production and limits the spawning area 
which in turn reduces the Devil’s Hole pup- 
fish's chance to survive. 

On June 5, 1973, following a number of 
hearings, the court granted the Govern- 
ment’s motion for a preliminary injunction. 
This injunction required that pumping on 
the Cappaert’s ranch be limited so that the 
mean water level of 3.0 feet below the cop- 
per washer be attained within 90 days. The 
court also appointel a special master to 
control the pumping of other wells in order 
to reach and maintain this water level. 

Among the extensive findings entered by 
the District Court were the following: 

“9. Through the Presidential Proclamation 
of- January 17, 1952, and its publication in 
the Federal Register on January 23, 1952 (17 
Fed. Reg. 691), the unappropriated waters in, 
on, under and appurtenant to Devil’s Hole 
were withdrawn from private appropriation 
as against the United States and reserved to 
the extent necessary for the requirements 
and purposes of the said reservation.” 

“The purposes of the reservation of Devil's 
Hole as part of Death Valley National Monu- 
ment includes the preservation of the pool 
of water and the preservation of the Devil's 
Hole pupfish (Cyprinodon diabolis) which 
live therein.” 

“14. The natural rock shelf and rubble 
thereon on which the Devil’s Hole pupfish 
depend for feeding, reproduction and, hence, 
their survival, is nearly 100% covered with 
water when there is a mean water level of 3.0 
feet below the copper washer.” 

“16. The defendants’ pumping of ground- 
water from wells known as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6, and 16 and 17, has drawn water from 
the springs and underground sources which 
comprise the supply for Devil’s Hole. Be- 
cause the defendants’ wells and Devil's Hole 
are hydraulically connected, defendants’ 
pumping has caused the water level in Devy- 
il’s Hole to drop.” 

“24. In order to maintain a viable con- 
tinuous population of Devil's Hole pupfish, 
the water level in Devii’s Hole must be 
maintained above the natural rock shelf 
and the rubble thereon, which is a mini- 
mum of not less than 3.0 feet below the 
copper washer.” 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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“25. If the water level at Devil's Hole 
drops below 3.0 feet below the copper wash- 
er, the survival of the Devil's Hole pupfish 
will be threatened, that is, the time of their 
becoming extinct in the natural evolutionary 
order will be accelerated.” 

Both the Cappaerts and the State of 
Nevada appealed. The Cappaerts also filed 
motions to modify, pending appeal, the pre- 
iiminary injunction to permit them to pump 
down to 3.7 feet below the copper washer. 
Pending appeal, this Court permitted the 
Cappaerts to pump so long as the water 
level did not go lower than 3.3 feet below 
the copper washer. 

On January 17, 1953, President Truman, by 
Presidential Proclamation 2961, withdrew 
Devil’s Hole from the public domain and 
made it part of the Death Valley National 
Monument. U.S. Code Cong. & Adm. News, 
82d Cong. 2d Sess., Vol. 1 at 964 (1952); 
17 Fed Reg. 691. The Proclamation was is- 
sued under the Act for the Preservation of 
American Antiquities, 16 U.S.C. § 431 (1974), 
which authorizes the President to de- 
clare“... objects of historic or scientific 
interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States to be national monu- 
ments .. . 

The Government contends that the Proc- 
lamation, with its express reservation of the 
Devil's Hole pool and the surrounding land 
from the public domain, contains an implied 
reservation of enough groundwater to assure 
preservation of the pupfish in that pool. 

The implied reservation of water doctrine 
criginated in Winters v. United States, 207 
U.S. 564 (1908) .* The Court in Winters held 
that private landowners could not impair 
Indian rights in a river which formed one 
boundary of a reservation, even though the 
Congressional grant of the land to the In- 
dians had not mentioned water rights. The 
land reserved for the Indians was arid. The 
Court held that a grant of water rights 
must be implied because Congress intended 
by the grant of land to encourage the In- 
dians to become farmers. 

In Arizona v. California, 373 U.S. 546, 601 
(1963), the Supreme Court extended the 
reservation doctrine of Winters to include 
waters reserved for federal lands which had 
been set aside for recreation, wildlife, or 
forests. This was reaffirmed and extended 
in United States v. District Court jor Eagle 
County, 401 U.S. 520, 522-23 (1971). There 
the Court held that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s authority “to reserve waters for the 
use and benefit of federally reserved lands... 
extended to ‘any federal enclave.’” 

The Cappaerts contend, however, that the 
doctrine of implied reservation of water does 
not apply to groundwater, but only to sur- 
face water. Although these Supreme Court 
cases involved only surface water rights, the 
reservation of water doctrine is not so 
limited. 

Two cases in the Ninth Circuit approved 
the application of the reservation of ground- 
water when it clearly appeared that water 
was needed to accomplish the purpose of 
the reservation. Nevada ex rel. Shamberger 
v. United States, 165 F.Supp. 600 (D. Ney. 
1958), aff'd on other grounds, 279 F.2d 699 
(9th Cir. 1960); Tweedy v. Teras Co., 286 
F.Supp. 383 (D. Mont. 1968). 

In our view the United States may reserve 
not only surface water, but also underground 
watert 

The Cappaerts assert that the 1952 Presi- 
dential Proclamation was intended to pre- 
serve only the Devil’s Hole pool with its 
unique limestone formation and not to pro- 
tect the pupfish, and that therefore there 
was no implied reservation of groundwater. 
We reject that argument. 

The Proclamation added the Devil's Hole 
pool to the Death Valley National Monument 
after reciting: 

“WHEREAS the geologic evidence that this 
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subterrahean pool is an integral part of the 
hydrographic history of the Death Valley 
region is further confirmed by the presence 
in this pool of a peculiar race of desert fish, 
and zoologists have demonstrated that this 
race of fish, which is found nowhere else in 
the world, evolved only after the gradual 
drying up of the Death Valley Lake System 
isolated this fish population from the original 
ancestral stock that in Pleistocene times was 
common to the entire region; and 

“WHEREAS the said pool is of such out- 
standing scientific importance that it should 
be given special protection. .. .” 

The fundamental purpose of the reserva- 
tion of the Devil’s Hole pool was to assure 
that the pool would not suffer changes from 
its condition at the time the Proclamation 
was issued in 1952; that condition included 
the pool's unique inhabitants, the pupfish. 
The Proclamation referred to the significant 
contribution of the pupfish to the scientific 
importance of the Devil’s Hole pool; it im- 
Plicitly reserved enough groundwater to as- 
sure preservation of the pupfish. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the National Park 
Service Act, 16 U.S.C. § 1 (1974), which states 
that “the fundamental purpose” of all na- 

ional parks and monuments is “. . . to con- 
Serve the scenery .... and the wild life 
therein. . . by such means as will leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations.” 

The Cappaerts contend that under Nevada 
law they have ownership rights to the under- 
ground water which can only be taken from 
them by eminent domain. They assert that 
the 1952 Presidential Proclamation attempted 
to reserve underground water which belonged 
to their predecessor in interest. 

In 1890 and 1892, the State of Nevada by 
selection acquired fee simple title from the 
United States Government to the land now 
owned by the Cappaerts. The Desert Land 
Act of 1877, 43 U.S.C. §321 (1964), as con- 
strued in California-Oregon Power Co. v. 
Beaver Portland Cement Co., 295 U.S. 142, 162 
(1935), provides that a transfer of federal 
land out of the public domain after the date 
of the Act would not pass title to any un- 
appropriated apurtenant water; water rights 
would be determined under the law of the 
state in which the land was located. Because 
water rights were severed from title in 1877, 
Nevada got no water rights in 1890 and 1892 
when it acquired title to the Cappaerts’ land. 
Therefore, the Cappaerts, as successors in 
interest, possess no water rights unless they 
or a predecessor acquired such rights under 
Nevada law. 

The Cappaerts argue that Nevada has 
adopted the old common law doctrine, estab- 
lished in Action v. Blundell, 12 M. & W. 324 
(Exch. Chamber 1843), that a landowner has 
unlimited dominion over all waters beneath 
his property. This doctrine, the Cappaerts 
contend, establishes their water rights as a 
matter of Nevada law. 

- The Supreme Court of Nevada in Jones v. 
Adams, 19 Nev. 78, 6 P. 442 (1885), repealed 
that common law doctrine. The court adopted 
and applied the theory of prior appropria- 
tion® as the basis for determining water 
rights. The doctrine of prior appropriation 
was reaffirmed in Reno Smelting, Milling & 
Reduction Works v. C. C. Stevenson, 20 Nev. 
269, 282, 21 P. 317 (1889). 

In 1913 * and 1939,7 Nevade enacted statutes 
providing that, subject to existing rights, all 
waters in Nevada belong to the public and 
may be appropriated as provided by statute, 
and not otherwise. Because no one had pre- 
viously appropriated water rights through 
beneficial use, there were no “existing rights” 
to water on the Cappaerts’ land in 1939, 
Thereafter, water rights could only be ac- 
quired, as the statutes provided, by obtain- 
ing a permit from the state. N.R.S. 533.325. 

The constitutionality of the basic princi- 
ples of the Nevada Water Code was upheld 
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in Humboldt Lovelock Irrigation Light & 
Power Co. v. Smith, 25 F.Supp. 571 (D. Nev. 
1938). Such statutes which abolished com- 
mon law water rights when the landowner 
had not made actual beneficial use of the 
water were held to be a valid exercise of the 
police power. California-Oregon Power Co. vy. 
Beaver Portland Cement Co., 73 F.2d 555 (9th 
Cir. 1934), aff'd on other grounds, 295 U.S. 
142 (1935). 

Here neither the Cappaerts nor their pred- 
ecessors made actual beneficial use of water 
until 1968. Even if they had some common 
law claim, they had not established a vested 
property right in the water based on prior 
appropriations before Nevada declared that 
groundwater belonged to the public. 

Finally, the Cappaerts contend the Govern- 
ment is estopped from enjoining them from 
the unrestricted use of their wells located 
more than one mile from Devil’s Hole. In 
1969, the Cappaerts received land within one 
mile of Devil's Hole under a patent granting 
them “all rights, privileges, immunities and 
appurtenances . . . subject to any vested and 
accrued water rights for mining, agriculture, 
manufacturing or other purposes .. .” The 
Cappaerts have drilled wells and pumped 
water on this land. 

The Cappaerts admit they had no oral un- 
derstanding with the Government agents 
about the water pumping, and they further 
admit that these agents made no oral repre- 
sentation. The Cappaerts argue, however, that 
the Government knew at the time of the 
land exchange that water wells would be 
drilled, but that the Government specified 
only that no wells should be drilled within 
one mile of Devil's Hole. The Cappaerts say 
that they spent large sums of money in drill- 
ing the wells and in changing their farming 
operations, relying on their justifiable belief 
that they could drill wells and pump water 
without limitation. 

This contention lacks merit. Estoppel can- 
not be invoked against the Government un- 
der the facts of this case. The statement of 
Mr. Justice Black in United States v. Cali- 
fornia, 332 U.S. 19, 40 (1947), is particularly 
appropriate here. 

“The Government, which holds its inter- 
ests here as elsewhere in trust for all the 
people, is not to be deprived of those in- 
terests by the ordinary court rules designed 
particularly for private disputes over indi- 
vidually owned pieces of property; and of- 
ficers who have no authority at all to dis- 
pose of Government property cannot by their 
conduct cause the Government to lose its 
valuable rights by their acquiescence, laches, 
or failure to act.” 

The rule that estoppel may not be invoked 
against the Government in cases involving 
public lands is set out in the excellent 
opinion of Judge Barnes in Beaver v. United 
States, 350 F.2d 4 (9th Cir. 1965). 

Even if the doctrine. of estoppel were avail- 
able against the Government, it could not 
be applied here because there were no mis- 
leading statements or conduct that would 
give rise to an estoppel between private par- 
ties. Here the Government is not asking the 
Cappaerts to stop pumping but only to limit 
pumping to the level at which the pupfish 
can survive. 

The State of Nevada, as intervenor, has 
asserted additional grounds for reversal. 

Nevada contends that the federal govern- 
ment is bound by state water laws, and 
that the rights which the Government asserts 
here were not acquired in conformity with 
state law. Under the Nevada law in effect 
in 1952, water rights could only be perfected 
by the issuance of a permit by the State 
Engineer. 

The Government asserts that its rights 
were established by the implied reservation 
in the Presidential Proclamation of 1952 
and that the United States is not bound by 
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state water laws when it reserves land from 
the public domain. We agree. 

The Desert Land Act of 1877, supra, severed 
soil and water rights on “public lands” and 
provided that such water rights were to be 
acquired in the manner provided by the law 
of the state of location. California-Oregon 
Power Co. v. Beaver Cement Ca., supra at 
162, But state water laws do not apply to 
“reservations’—lands withdrawn from the 
public domain. Federal Power Commission 
v. Oregon, 349 U.S. 435, 444, 448 (1955). 

We hold that the Proclamation of 1952, 
which withdrew the Devil's Hole pool from 
the public domain, implicitly reserved the 
waters necessary to sustain the pupfish and 
legally established the Government’s rights 
as against any future appropriation, 

Nevada next contends that the District 
Court did not have jurisdiction to adjudicate 
the water rights in this case. Nevada argues 
that the Government must exhaust state 
procedures for determining water rights be- 
fore going to a federal court. There is no 
merit in this contention. 

Nevada relies on the so-called McCarran 
Amendment, 43 U.S.C. § 666 (1964).° That 
statute waives the sovereign immunity of the 
United States in certain cases involving ad- 
judication of water rights. The waiver en- 
ables states to adjudicate competing claims 
for water rights in certain cases in which the 
United States is one of the claimants. 

The McCarran Amendment was enacted to 
waive sovereign immunity when the United 
States is a defendant in a state or federal 
action so that water rights may be fairly 
and fully adjudicated, Congress did not in- 
tend to limit the forums available to the 
United States as a plaintiff by narrowing fed- 
eral court jurisdiction. In United States v. 
Nevada et al., 412 U.S. 534, 538 (1973), the 
Supreme Court noted that the District Court 
had jurisdiction to hear a case brought by 
the United States involving competing claims 
to water rights, 

Nevada also contends that even if the Dis- 
trict Court had concurrent jurisdiction with 
the state courts, the doctrine of res judicata 
bars the Government from collaterally at- 
tacking the decision of a state administra- 
tive body—-here the State Engineer, 

In April, 1970, the Cappaerts applied to 
the State Engineer for permits to use ground- 
water from several wells.” The United States 
was not a party to these proceedings, nor was 
it ever served with process. Nevertheless, em- 
ployees of the National Park Service learned 
of the applications through a public notice. 
A field solicitor for the National Park Serv- 
ice protested the applications because ex- 
tracting groundwater would lower the water 
level in the Devil’s Hole pool and might en- 
danger the pupfish. 

At the hearing held before the State En- 
gineer in December, 1970, the solicitor ex- 
plained the geological and hydrological bases 
for the Government's concern, He asked that 
the Cappaerts’ applications be denied or 
postponed pending further scientific studies. 
The solicitor did not raise the jurisdictional 
issue or any of the legal issues which the 
United States had the right to assert. 

In August, 1971, the Government filed this 
action in District Court to enjoin the Cap- 
paerts from infringing on the Government’s 
water rights at Devil's Hole. Nevada contends 
that the State Engineer’s decision is res 
judicata and this action is therefore barred. 
We disagree. 

The State Engineer did not have the au- 
thority to adjudicate the water rights of the 
United States because the United States did 
not waive its sovereign immunity. 

Nevada's reliance here on the McCarran 
Amendment” is misplaced. The McCarran 
Amendment was enacted to waive the sover- 
eign immunity of the United States in cases 
in which the presence of the United States 
as & party was necessary to the full and fair 
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adjudication of competing claims to water 
rights. The Supreme Court in Dugan y. Rank, 
372 U.S. 609, 618 (1963), interpreted that 
statute to waive sovereign immunity only in 
“, .. & case involving a general adjudication 
of ‘all the rights of various owners on a given 
stream,’ ..." See State of California v. Rank, 
293 F. 2d 340, 346 (9th Cir. 1961). The Sen- 
ate Report on the bill which became the Mc- 
Carran Amendment shows the type of adju- 
dication which was contemplated by Con- 
gress. The Report contained the following 
excerpt from Pacific Live Stock Co. v. Lewis, 
US. 440, 447 (1916): 

“....All claimants are required to appear 
and prove their claims; no one can refuse 
without forfeiting his claim, and all have 
the same relation to the proceeding. It is in- 
tended to be universal and to result in 
a complete ascertainment of all existing 
rights... .” S. Rep. No. 755, 82d Cong., ist 
Sess. 5 (1951). 

The proceeding before the State En- 
gineer of Nevada was not a “general ad- 
judication”. The United States was not re- 
quired to appear and prove its water rights 
to prevent forfeiture of its claims; the water 
rights of the United States were not in 
issue. The United States appeared only to 
explain the factual basis on which it op- 
posed the Cappaerts’ applications. 

Furthermore, the McCarran Amendment 
waives sovereign immunity only in cases in 
which the United States is a defendant and 
has been served with process. The United 
States was neither a defendant nor served 
with process in the proceedings before the 
State Engineer. 

Even if the United States had waived its 
sovereign immunity, we are not bound to 
give res judicata effect to the decision of an 
administrative body in a case of this kind. 
As the court said in Grose v. Cohen, 406 
F.2d 823, 824 (4th Cir. 1969): 

“Res judicata of administrative decisions 
is not encrusted with the rigid finality that 
characterizes the precept in judicial pro- 
ceedings. ... Application of the doctrine 
often serves a useful purpose in preventing 
relitigation of issues administratively deter- 
mined, . .. but practical reasons may exist 
for refusing to apply it, e.g., United States 
v. Stone & Downer Co., 274 U.S. 225 (1927). 
And in any event, when traditional con- 
cepts of res judicata do not work well, they 
should be relaxed or qualified to prevent 
injustice. 2 Davis, Administrative Law, 
$18.03 (1958).” 

Although the State Engineer may have 
expertise in the administration of Nevada’s 
water laws, there is no evidence that he is 
qualified to consider or decide the complex 
issues of federal law involved in this case. 
The State Engineer's decision is not entitled 
to res judicata effect in this action. 

We affirm the decision of the District 
Court. The District Court held the water 
level should be maintained at 3.0 feet below 
the copper washer in order to preserve the 
pupfish in the Deyil’s Hole pool. Pending 
this appeal, we permitted the Cappaerts to 
pump as long as the water level did not go 
below 3.3 feet. We remand this case to the 
District Court to determine whether, on the 
facts developed during the pendency of this 
appeal, the lower water level may be ade- 
quate to preserve the pupfish. 

We direct the District Court to retain 
continuing jurisdiction so that it may 
promptly act if a change in water level is 
required to preserve and protect the pupfish 
in the Devil's Hole pool. 

Affirmed and remanded. 

FOOTNOTES 

*The Honorable Gus J. Solomon, Senior 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Oregon, sitting by designation. 

7In this opinion “groundwater” 


used synonymously with 
water”. 


will be 
“underground 
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*The Cappaerts pump water only from 
March to October. During the rest of the 
year the water level is higher. 

3 It was established before Winters that the 
Federal Government has the power to re- 
serve waters which are needed for federal 
lands and to exempt those waters from ap- 
propriation under states laws. United States 
v. The Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co. 
174 U.S. 690, 703, 706 (1899); United States 
v. Winans, 198 U.S. 371, 383 (1905). In those 
cases, however, the Government had ex- 
pressly dealt with water rights. 

*It is interesting that Nevada administers 
its water laws so as to provide that rights to 
groundwater can be perfected just as readily 
as rights to surface water. 

č Under the doctrine of prior appropria- 
tion, the first person to possess by beneficial 
use water for domestic purposes, mining, 
agriculture, or manufacturing has vested 
and accrued rights to the water as against 
any later appropriators. The central prin- 
ciple of the doctrine is beneficial use of 
water, not land ownership. Atchison v. Peter- 
son, 87 U.S. 507 (1874); Powell, Real Prop- 
erty, Vol. 5, í 734, page 442. 

è N.R.S. 533.030. Appropriation for bene- 
ficial use. 

“1. Subject to existing rights, all such 
water may be appropriated for beneficlal use 
as provided in this chapter and not other- 
wise.” 

*N.RS. 534.020, 

“All underground waters within the boun- 
daries of the state belong to the public, and, 
subject to all existing rights to the use there- 
of, are subject to appropriation for beneficial 
use only under the laws of this state relating 
to the appropriation and use of water and not 
otherwise.” 

“Suits for adjudication of water rights— 
Joinder of United States as defendant; costs 

(a) Consent is given to join the United 
States as a defendant in any suit (1) for the 
adjudication of rights to the use of water of 
a river system or other source, or (2) for the 
administration of such rights, where it ap- 
pears that the United States is the owner of 
or is in the process of acquiring water rights 
by appropriation under State law, by pur- 
chase, by exchange, or otherwise, and the 
United States is a necessary party to such 
suit, The United States, when a party to any 
such suit, shall (1) be deemed to have waived 
any right to plead that the State laws are in- 
applicable or that the United States is not 
amenable thereto by reason of its sovereignty 
and (2) shall be subject to the judgments, 
orders, and decrees of the court having juris- 
diction, and may obtain review thereof, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as a 
private individual under like circumstances; 
Provided, That no judgment for costs shall be 
entered against the United States in any such 
suit. 

SERVICE OF SUMMONS 

(b) Summons or other process in any such 
suit shall be served upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral or his designated representative.” 

® Sections 534.050 and 534.080 of the Nevada 
Revised Statutes both provide that rights to 
use groundwater must be obtained in com- 
pliance with Chapter 533. That chapter pro- 
vides that a person who wishes to appropriate 
public water for his use must file an applica- 
tion with the State Engineer and must then 
publish notice of the application. N.R.S. 
533.325 and 533.360, Interested persons may 
protest the application, and the application 
and protest may be considered at a hearing 
by the State Engineer. N.R.S. 533.365. The 
application may be refused if to grant it 
would be “detrimental to the public wel- 
fare”. N.RS. 533.370. 

10 See Footnote 8, supra. 
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JOINT ECONOMIC 
HEARINGS ON 
BREEDER REACTOR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Joint Economic Committee has just fin- 
ished 2 days of hearings on the econom- 
ics of the liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor (LMFBR). Witnesses dealt with 
& broad range of issues that bear on the 
breeder debate. 

The validity of Energy Research and 
Development Administration figures on 
electricity demand and uranium re- 
serves was evaluated. The safety and 
safeguard problems surrounding pluto- 
nium recycling were briefly reviewed, 
and the underlying reasons for the vast 
coal escalation in the breeder program 
were discussed in detail, The impact of 
delay in the construction of the Clinch 
River Breeder Reactor also was evalu- 
ated. 

On Wednesday, April 30, Mr. Elmer 
Staats, Comptroller General of the 
United States, Mr. Sheldon Meyers of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and Dr. Theodore Taylor, a distinguished 
nuclear scientist and Atomic Energy 
Commission consultant testified. 

Mr. Staats, in reviewing the General 
Accounting Office report, “The Liquid 
Metal Fast Breeder Reactor—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future,” noted the enormous 
cost escalation that has plagued test fa- 
cilities for the demonstration breeder 
reactor. 

The fast flux test facility in the 
State of Washington was estimated to 
cost $87.5 million in 1967, but as of 1974, 
the cost estimate had risen to over $1 
billion, 

The sodium pump test facility’s cost 
estimate has risen from $6.8 million in 
1966 to $57.5 million in 1974. 

Total program costs have risen from 
$1.8 billion in 1968 to $10.7 billion. 

The Comptroller General also pointed 
out that Congress should investigate, in 
detail, the advantages and disadvantages 
of using foreign fast breeder reactor 
technology. In light of this recommenda- 
tion, I have requested that the General 
Accounting Office begin, immediately, a 
detailed analysis of foreign breeder pro- 
grams and how the United States might 
work with foreign nations to strengthen 
its own work on the breeder. 

Sheldon Meyers reviewed the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency's evaluation of 
the ERDA environmental impact state- 
ment. The EPA statement says that, 

Current information is inadequate to pre- 
dict the ultimate environmental impacts (of 
the LMFBR) with any certainty EPA also 
pointed out that commercialization of the 
LMFBR could be delayed from 4 to 12 years. 

Using the latest demand projections of 
Project Independence, our preliminary analy- 
ses indicate that a delay of 4 to 12 years 
might be accommodated without significantly 
reducing the uranium conservation value of 
the breeder. 


EPA also believed that ERDA’s uran- 
ium reserve figures were too conservative 
and that its electricity demand forecasts 
were too pessimistic, based on Project 
Independence estimates. 
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Dr. Theodore Taylor described the 
framework necessary to effectively safe- 
guard breeder reactors against plutonium 
theft. He explained, that while the cost 
of an effective protective network would 
not be high, the logistics of the network 
would be very complex. He suggested 
that a new Federal plutonium police 
force might be necessary if existing law 
la bodies could not handle the 
Job. 

On Thursday, May 8, Dr. Robert Sea- 
mans, the Administrator of the Energy 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion and a panel composed of four wit- 
nesses—Mr. Ralph Nader, consumer ac- 
tivist, Mr. John Simpson, a director of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Dr. Thomas 
Cochran, chief scientist of the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, and Dr. 
Thomas Stauffer, a Harvard University 
economist—testified before the JEC. 

Dr. Seamans conceded that original 
preembargo ERDA electricity demand 
forecasts were generally high but still 
consistent with the lower ranges of initial 
ERDA estimates. 

Robert Thorne, an Assistant ERDA 
Administrator, told the committee that 
the United States is the largest exporter 
of uranium fuel. He explained that with 
the sale of a light water reactor to a for- 
eign nation, the United States is usually 
expected to supply that nation with ura- 
nium fuel. He also noted that the United 
States is the cheapest supplier of ura- 
nium. 

The scheduled introduction date for 
commercial breeder plants in the late 
1980’s is based on a continuation of the 
high preembargo growth rates of de- 
mand for electricity, and on a projected 
depletion of domestic uranium reserves. 

It was revealed on May 8 that the Fed- 
eral Government has an open-ended 
financial commitment to fund the Clinch 
River breeder demonstration plant, and 
that electric utilities have strictly limited 
their contributions for the Clinch River 
project to only $250 million. It was also 
confirmed in the questioning of Dr. Sea- 
mans that ERDA was seeking approval 
from Congress of a total program au- 
thorization this year, which would elimi- 
nate ERDA’s need to request new au- 
thorizations each year. 

The panel discussion which followed 
Dr. Seaman’s testimony included a 
heated debate between Ralph Nader and 
John Simpson concerning the merits of 
the breeder program. Mr. Simpson saw 
the breeder as the only energy source 
consistent with the U.S. policy of energy 
independence and capable of meeting 
US. electricity demand beyond 1990. 
Nader, however, labeled nuclear energy 
in general, and the breeder in particular, 
as the most dangerous and risky energy 
source available. Cochran, an opponent 
of the breeder, and Stauffer, a supporter, 
explained how they arrived at different 
conclusions in their cost-benefit analyses 
of the program. 

The debate on how to proceed with 
the breeder program will clearly be with 
us for years to come. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to read the record of the 
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two JEC hearings on the economics of 
the breeder. They are valuable supple- 
ments to the excellent record of hear- 
ings on the breeder conducted by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, un- 
der the very able leadership of Senator 
Pastore. He and Congressman McCor- 
mack, chairman of a special subcommit- 
tee evaluating the breeder program, are 
to be commended for their thoughtful 
and knowledgeable direction of the 
breeder program. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT FORD AT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMENCEMENT 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the timely 
and eloquent remarks of the President 
at the occasion of the University of 
Pennsylvania commencement last week- 
end be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 


I am delighted to be here on this mo- 
mentous occasion in the history of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Two hundred years ago, the members of 
the Second Continental Congress adjourned 
their sessions and marched over in a body to 
participate in the graduation ceremonies of 
your great institution. I congratulate you on 
this unique bit of history. From my experi- 
ence, it is not all that easy to get a Con- 
gress to march together on anything. 

I congratulate today’s graduates. But if 
my congratulations are to have real meaning, 
I must relate the past to the present, and our 
national goals to your individual goals. 

It is a special privilege to address a uni- 
versity whose growth has always been ori- 
ented toward the future. Your medical school, 
your school of business and other depart- 
ments of the University of Pennsylvania tes- 
tify to a timely response to needs of the 
community by equipping individuals to solve 
problems. 

Your illustrious founder, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, conceived of the University as a center 
where an individual can find fulfillment 
through the Individual’s own efforts. Frank- 
lin did not see schools as the purveyors of all 
the answers. He saw them constantly re- 
sponding to the needs of the community 
rather than conforming scholars to a rigid 
classic mold. 

Franklin’s own life was a continuous self- 
educational process. Practical wisdom was 
his aim. We find nowhere in his writings the 
false concept of “the completion of educa- 
tion." He saw no limitations to what an indi- 
vidual could learn. 

When eight bachelors and four masters re- 
ceived their degrees here 200 years ago, the 
Continental Congress was groping its way to 
a fateful decision as to the direction this 
country should take in the future. But there 
was also much talk of the past, for the dele- 
gates were determined not to repeat its mis- 
takes. 

One of the young commencement speakers 
in 1775 held forth on “The Fall of the 
Empires,” which he attributed to excesses of 
Luxury, Venality and Vice. He was not far 
wrong, and he wound up by looking far into 
the future and expressing his hope for Amer- 
ica—that amidst the wide waste of Empires, 
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this one corner of the globe may at least 
remain the last asylum of truth, righteous- 
ness and freedom. 

Freedom was on everyone's lips that day in 
May, 1775, just as it is in May, 1975. 

The news of Lexington and Concord, 
though nearly a month had passed, had just 
reached the Philadelphia newspapers. But 
there was by no means unanimity for inde- 
pendence; indeed, if there had been public 
opinion polls in those days, they probably 
would have showed a grcat majority of Amer- 
icans considered themselves loyal English- 
men and wanted no war. 

As we read the records of 1775, we find 
a spirited debate was in progress right here 
on this campus, as well as in the nearby de- 
liberations of the Continental Congress be- 
tween the proponents of individual liberty 
and independence and the defenders of dis- 
cipline and order. 

In the long perspective of two centuries, 
it is clear to us today that both sides were 
right. The American revolution was not a 
single shot heard round the world. It was, 
as John Adams warned, a long, obstinate and 
bloody war that lasted six and half years, 
followed by another period of political ex- 
perimentation in which the weak and di- 
vided infant nation barely survived. But the 
most remarkable thing about the beginnings 
of our nation is that the men of the revolu- 
tion stuck to it until it was finished. Their 
mutual pledges of their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor were more than empty 
words. In breaking with their past they did 
not neglect to build a better system for their 
posterity. 

Today, we look back 200 years, not merely 
to take pride in our history, although we do; 
not merely to mark the high priority which 
Americaus have always accorded to education 
and higher learning, although we do; we 
look back during this Bicentennial to learn 
some practical lessons for today and tomor- 
row. 

As a nation, we have recently gone through 
some rough times. We experienced military 
and diplomatic setbacks—but Washington 
and Franklin survived experiences far worse. 
Inflation, high prices, unemployment, reces- 
sion—all these problems were more pressing 
in 1775 than they are in 1975, if one believes 
the rhetoric of the Continental Congress and 
the lively reports of the colonial press. 

But these are not the real lessons of the 
American Revolution. The real lesson of our 
Revolution is that national goals can be 
achieved only through a combination of na- 
tional purpose and of national will. 

The thirteen colonies in the beginning 
were weak militarily, dependent economi- 
cally, and divided po'itically. Gradually they 
found their goals and articulated their pur- 
pose—in Thomas Jefferson’s words: life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. But the 
national will that saw the struggle through 
to its successful conclusion was better ex- 
pressed by the pairiot farmer who said as 
he picked up his musket: We'll see who’s go- 
ing to own this farm. I believe that spirit 
is very much alive in America today. 

I am immensely proud of the Marines, the 
Airmen and the Seamen who rescued their 
captured countrymen and our merchant ship 
last week in the Gulf of Siam. 

Their ckill and courage, their dedication 
and sacrifice make us all humbly grateful 
and glad that a greater danger was averted. 

But we must not forget that the jubilant 
cheers that greeted the pealing of the Lib- 
erty Bell were followed by the Trial and test- 
ing of Valley Forge. 

National will comes from a consensus of 
national purpose, from the collective agree- 
ment among thinking citizens as to the 
goals they seek as a nation. 

A free people will never find unamimity— 
but a people must be united in the pursuit 
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of certain common goals in order to remain 
free. 

The goals which were proclaimed here in 
Philadelphia after a dozen years of war and 
wrestling with the problems of a new kind of 
self-governing society are as valid today as 
they were in 1787: 

—To form a more perfect Union 

—establish justice 

—insure domestic tranquility 

—provide for the common defense 

—promote the general welfare 

—and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity. 

We need add to these original goals only 
the implicit one of striving to preserve and 
to advance the cause of peace and harmony 
among all nations and all peoples. We do not 
need nobler or newer goals. We do need a 
renewel sense of national purpose and a 
strengthening of our national will to pursue 
these goals. 

In a sense, our American Reyolution has 
never ended. We are a unique people in that 
we are at the same time eminently practical 
and incurably idealistic. Americans are al- 
ways more interested in the future than the 
past. We expect and indeed demand that 
tomorrow will be better than today. 

While I have spoken of national goals, I 
know that each of you have individual goals, 
and that the celebration of this day is 
clouded by the immediate problem of fur- 
thering those goals by finding meaningful 
employment. 

Almost a million young Americans grad- 
uating from institutions of higher learn- 
ing this year are faced, through no fault of 
their own, with economic difficulties greater 
than any since the period of my own com- 
mencement with the Class of 1935. 

As President, my first objective has been 
to overcome current economic problems. Our 
national goal is jobs for all who want to work 
and economic opportunity for all who want 
to achieve. 

Government must follow policies that en- 
able and encourage the private economic sys- 
tem to create more jobs and more meaning- 
ful jobs in the real world. Greater produc- 
tivity is the only sure way to greater pros- 
perity and a better life for everybody. 

We are coming out of this recession. We 
are on our way. And we are on the right 
track, But we cannot be satisfied with sim- 
ply getting back to where we were, and we 
will not. 

We must redefine our national purposes 
and pursue them with a renewal of national 
will. On our 200th birthday shall we occupy 
ourselves questioning our limitations—or ex- 
ploring our possibilities? 

Shall we conclude from two centuries of 
American experience that we can do no 
more—or that we can do much, much, more? 
The United States of America that evolved 
from the uneasy disputations and heated de- 
bates here in Philadelphia has now before it 
a chance to write a new declaration of inter- 
dependence, among ourselves and with all 
peoples. 

We must infuse our institutions with a 
new realism built on the old idealism—and 
we will. We must develop a vast new energy 
industry that will spur employment and en- 
sure economic security—and we will. We 
must expand the control of each individual 
over his or her own life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness—and we will, 

We must increase the participation and in- 
fluence of every citizen in the processes of 
self-government and the shaping of national 
consensus—and we will. We must lead hu- 
Manity’s everlasting effort to live harmo- 
niously with nature, employing technology to 
the enrichment of spirit as well as body— 
and we will. 

We must sustain and strengthen our alli- 
ances and partnerships with other freedom- 
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loving nations as we seek cooperation and ra- 
tional relations with all peoples—and we will. 

We must maintain our vigilance and our 
defenses as a symbol of our undiminished 
deyotion to peace and a lawful world—and 
we will. 

Finally, perhaps most importantly, we 
must declare again the brotherly love in 
which this great Commonwealth was found- 
ed. We must learn to trust one another and 
to help one another. We must pledge anew to 
one another our own lives, our own fortunes, 
and our own sacred honor. And we will. 

Benjamin Franklin told the Constitutional 
Convention in those early years that “much 
of the strength and efficiency of any govern- 
ment, in procuring and securing happiness 
to the people, depends on opinion—on the 
general opinion of the goodness of that gov- 
ernment as well as of the wisdom and integ- 
rity of its governors.” 

As President, I value your good opinion 
and hope always to deserve it. And I ask the 
graduates of 1975 to work with me on Amer- 
ica’s new agenda, just as the class of 1775 
joined in proclaiming a new era of liberty 
and hope, They did well by us. We must do 
even better by Americans yet unborn. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR BICENTENNIAL 
IN BLOUNT COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on May 9, 
the fine people of Blount County, Ala., 
held an outdoor ceremony in observance 
of the Nation’s Bicentennial. 

Mr. L. J. Fishkin, national coordinator 
of the Johnny Horizon program under 
the Secretary of the Interior, visited One- 
onta, the county seat of Blount County, 
to award certificates of appreciation on 
behalf of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Upon his return to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, Mr. Fishkin wrote me of the enthusi- 
asm for the Bicentennial he found in 
Blount County; of the overwhelming re- 
ception he had received; of the warm- 
ness, the graciousness, and hospitality 
displayed by everyone he met. 

Mr, President, I was particularly im- 
pressed by one sentence which Mr. Fish- 
kin wrote— 

My visit was literally an unforgettable ex- 
perience and convinced me that no Govern- 
ment official should permit himself to lan- 
guish too long in his office in Washington 
without visiting a place like Oneonta and 
savoring the flavor of what America is really 
all about. 


I am in wholehearted agreement with 
Mr. Fishkin on that point and I am 
delighted, but not surprised, at the won- 
derful reception accorded him by my fel- 
low Alabamians. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to me from Mr. Fish- 
kin be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1975. 
Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLEN; On May 9 I had the 
very great pleasure of participating in an 
outdoor ceremony in front of the Blount 
County Courthouse in Oneonta. The event 
was organized by the Blount County Bicen- 
tennial Committee and my role was to award 
a number of Certificates of Appreciation to 
individuals and organizations who had pro- 
vided—and continue to provide—outstand- 
ing support of the Johnny Horizon Program. 
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The reason I am writing is because I am 
still overwhelmed by the warmness, the gra- 
ciousness and the hospitality which I re- 
ceived at the hands of so many individuals 
that I dare not begin to list them for fear 
that I will be guilty of omissions. The dis- 
tinguished gentlemen I met from the Blount 
County and Oneonta governing bodies; the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Over-60 Club in 
Oneonta; the teachers, principals and the 
Superintendent; the boys and girls and the 
young ladies and gentlemen of the elementary 
and secondary schools; the State and Coun- 
ty Bicentennial officials—all of these folks 
made my visit literally an unforgettable ex- 
perience and convinced me that no Govern- 
ment official should permit himself to lan- 
guish too long in his office in Washington 
without visiting a place like Oneonta and 
savoring the flavor of what America is really 
all about. 

My visit to that delightful city was trig- 
gered by a report which I received of the 
activities undertaken by the Variosa Club 
in support of the Johnny Horizon Program. 
It was with great satisfaction that I learned 
first-hand that the report transmitted to us 
by its President, Miss Amilea Porter, was in- 
deed modest in terms of accomplishments, 
I might add that Miss Porter, an obviously 
indefatigable civic leader, took me on ap- 
proximately a five-hour tour (punctuated by 
more walking than I’ve done since Army 
service) of sites ranging from the beauteous 
and imposing Palisades Park to a rehabili- 
tated covered bridge. 

In short, Sir, I had to let you in on this 
experience. I hope that you will find the 
occasion to let the good people of Blount 
County and Oneonta know that they have a 
new and loyal supporter in the ranks of the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

Sincerely, 
L. J. FISHKIN, 
National Coordinator 
Johnny Horizon Program. 


MEMORIES OF THE MAN IN THE 
IRON MASK 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago I met an extraordinary human 
being named Alexander Dolgun. He had 
then recently arrived in this country 
after enduring 8 years of imprisonment 
in Russian slave labor camps and a 
further 15 years of forced residency in 
the Soviet Union. I talked with Mr. 
Dolgun about his experiences and asked 
if the horrors portrayed in Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn’s “Gulag Archipelago” were 
accurate. Mr. Dolgun only then began to 
speak about some of his personal experi- 
ences at the hands of the Russian Com- 
munist secret police. What he told me 
has remained with me, a searing memory 
of what totalitarian communism can and 
will do to those whom it chooses to de- 
stroy, either physically or psycho- 
logically or spiritually. 

Mr. President, I commend the read- 
ing of this article to all of my colleagues 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORIES OF THE MAN IN THE IRON Mask 

(By Alexander Dolgun) 

Note,—Alexander Dolgun was an American 
working in the United States Embassy in 
Moscow when he was arrested in 1948 by 
agents of the secret police and accused of 
“anti-Soviet activities.” 

For the next eight years he suffered the 


ordeal of Stalin's prisons and labor camps. 
He has now written, with the help of Patrick 
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Watson, an account of his odyssey through 
a system that murdered millions of Russians 
and foreigners and physically and psycholog- 
ically crippled scores of others. After his re- 
lease from prison he was not permitted to 
leave the Soviet Union until 1971. He is now 
working in Washington for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The following excerpts are from his book, 
“Alexander Dolgun’s Story: An American in 
the Gulag.” 

As soon as Sidorov started to beat me, I 
realized clearly that I was going to be in 
prison for a long time. I did not think in 
terms of specific periods and I certainly did 
not think it would be for the rest of my life. 
But I knew it was not going to be over soon, 
I knew there would be more beatings and 
that I would suffer a lot. I knew I would have 
to train myself to meet that menace, and 
the knowledge made me feel numb in the 
heart. The two or three hours of light sleep 
I was able to steal each day barely kept me 
from caving in. I was constantly hungry. My 
weight dropped steadily. [As time went on] 
the hell I was living in became a hell I could 
survive, but it was still hell. I believe it was 
at that time that my eyes and my mouth 
began to settle into a grim cast which is 
still my normal expression when I am not 
excited or laughing, and eyen then I am told 
it lingers around my eyes. My iron mask never 
came off, and I can see that it never will. 

Sidoroy [Dolgun's interrogator] said, “... 
You're going to the hard punishment cells 
for the maximum. That’s twenty-one days 
and you'll never come out alive. I’m through 
with you!” 

They dragged me out. I yelled going 
through the door, “I'll get out of here some- 
day and I'll kill you!” 

They dragged me across to the prison and 
down steep stone stairs. I remember being 
thrown in an absolutely bare cell. It was ter- 
ribly cold. There was no bed, no sink, just a 
bucket with a lid. No window. Gray stone 
and black asphalt. I lay on the floor and 
shivered and called out with the loudest 
voice I could make, shaking and quivering 
though it was, “PH kill you!!!" 

I knew I could not survive that cell. I had 
only a shirt and trousers. The temperature - 
was below freezing. Outside it was late Octo- 
ber and Moscow dips way below zero Fahren- 
heit in November. When they brought me 
water my hands shook so hard that some of 
the water spilled on the filthy floor. The next 
time I looked it was frozen. 

At night they brought in a wooden pallet 
for me to sleep on. I was dying for sleep but 
shivering too hard to do more than doze off, 
wake up, doze off. 

I Knew with complete certainty that I 
could not last five days in that cell, let alone 
twenty-one, and I thought confusedly that I 
had better keep a calendar to see how long I 
did last. It never occurred to me that I would 
not know the outcome. I was too confused. 

The morning came and I did not even have 
a running nose. They brought me bread and 
water. I deliberately spilled a little more 
water in the corner. Later, when it froze, I 
skated on it, sliding around on my shoes for 
exercise and warmth. I sang all my songs at 
the top of my voice and nobody bothered me. 
I fainted often, and came to shivering on the 
ice. My only clothes during this period were 
my prison underwear of light cotton, and the 
shirt and pants I was arrested in. There was 
no blanket at night. 

I believe I never stopped shivering, if that 
is humanly possible, 

After a few days they brought hot soup 
made with salt herring. I drank it all down 
before I realized it was saturated with salt. 
I tried to ration myself on water, but I was 
too weak to be disciplined and I drank the 
whole cup right down. By nightfall I was 
screaming for more water. Before morning I 
began to have hallucinations of swimming. 
Was it in the sea or lake? Did I drink the 
water I was swimming in? Was it salt or 
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fresh? I just remember the shock of coming 
to my senses and realizing that I was strok- 
ing feebly on the bottom of my cell, weak but 
frantic swimming strokes. Sometimes the cell 
would fill with water. Every third day they 
brought the salt-herring soup and I was so 
starved I ate it even though I knew I would 
go mad for water. 

The days passed in almost total confusion, 
except that I forced myself to mark the wall 
every morning when they brought the bread. 
That was the one clear moment in the day, 
Incredibly the strokes passed five, and then 
ten. I shivered, slept a bit, skated on my rink, 
what else I don’t know. Once I wanly tapped 
out a message in code on the wall. There was 
no response. I was so lonely I would have been 
glad if a guard had come in to tell me to quit 
tapping. 

I think they took my bucket out once a 
day. I know they never spoke. 

The strokes on the wall passed twenty- 
one. They passed thirty. I had been in the 
cell a month. I think some days I was de- 
lrious all day, but I am not sure of much 
except that I often said, Hold on Aler, hold 
on till the end! I expected The End. 

Forty-one days. A mouse has come into 
the cell. I will catch it and eat it. It comes 
in through tiny holes at the bottom of the 
cell. If there is one mouse there must be 
more. I salivate at the thought of chewing 
on the live mouse. I wait for him on the 
floor. He comes out of his hole and sniffs at 
me. I try to catch him but he slips through 
my hands. I wait with infinite patience, day 
after day, for my mouse. 

Then I watch myself lying, shivering on 
the floor, covered in filth, a skeleton wait- 
ing for a mouse. I watch for hours, but the 
mouse never comes to the man on the floor. 

I lio on the floor and stare at the mouse. 
He runs in the hole. I cannot find the hole. 

Forty-nine days on the wall. 

I am trying to catch the mouse and they 
are watching me through the slot in the 
door, but they won't come in and help me to 
get the mouse, 

By now I know there is no mouse, no hole, 
but for a while I keep on trying to catch 
him. Then I give up trying to catch him. 
He still comes in through the hole in the 
wall that does not exist. 

They are watching me through the slot in 
the door. 

Fifty-two days on the wall, and I will die 
soon, and that’s all right, but I still do not 
have a cold or a runny nose. 

The door of the cell opens. 

“Prisoner, get up!” 

I can make it to my hands and knees. 
They help me. Not kindly, not roughly, just 
get the prisoner moving. I think there is a 
doctor with them. Was that later? I stand 
in the door of my own cell, 111, the psychic 
cell. At least there is a pillow here. 

I did not understand thelr words. Wrap 
up the blanket and pillow? Will they take 
them away from me? I thought. Then I 
realized I was leaving cell 111. Something 
still alive inside me said, Alex, you made it. 

They're moving you. > 

You got through it. 

You're going to be all right! You have 
survived and the bad part is finished now. 
I was lightheaded, still shivering uncon- 
trollably, but something akin to happy, 
floating. 


THE FOOD CRISIS AND THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, much 
has been said over the past year about 
the responsibility of the people of the 
United States, through their Govern- 
ment, to help meet food needs of people 
in nations which are not self-sufficient. 

Little, however, is said about how the 
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private sector in the United States can 
and does contribute to these efforts. 

There is a major role for the private 
sector, American and non-American, in 
improving agricultural production and 
productivity in the developing countries. 

Indeed, American companies have 
identified opportunities to earn a profit 
on investment in food production and 
distribution in many developing coun- 
tries, and their contributions have been 
most helpful to the people in these 
nations. 

A description of how private industry 
is helping, and can increase its help, is 
contained in an address by Mr. R. H. 
Becker, director of research and develop- 
ment for the Agricultural Division of the 
American Cyanamid Co., to a confer- 
ence in New York City on March 19 of 
this year. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE or PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN FOOD 

PRODUCTION 

As a member of private Industry, I wel- 
come the opportunity to participate in this 
discussion on food supplies, Too often in re- 
cent times our thinking has been clouded 
by the philosophies of despair and the 
prophets of doom. It has been further com- 
plicated by mixing the question of producing 
food with the problem of demand. For exam- 
ple, while cattle producers in the United 
States, Australia, and other cattle producing 
countries have, in the last twelve months, 
been faced with a glut, people have been 
starving in other countries. The problem of 
starvation is thus directly related to non- 
production factors such as the ability to pay, 
methods of distribution, and a country’s cul- 
tural and humanitarian attitudes. The ques- 
tion of supply is related to technology and 
incentives to produce, On the supply side, 
we can be optimistic that technology can 
meet the world’s food needs. 

The system used to produce food in the 
United States is usually considered the 
standard, so most of my comments will re- 
fiect what is happening and can happen with 
this system, keeping in mind that adoption 
of these technologies by farmers in the rest 
of the world will require some refinement 
and modification. Remember, I said system— 
the output of a United States farmer would 
drop if he were moved to a less developed 
part of the world and a peasant farmer 
would in time become more productive if 
moved into the U.S. system—the total sys- 
tem of which the farmer is an important 
part must be considered. 

First, let’s look at the major areas where 
private research has and wiil continue to 
contribute to the food production system. 
That system consists of six basic elements: 
land and capital, labor, management, plant 
and animal genetics, nutrients, and non- 
nutrient plant and animal production 
agents. 

Our first objective, of course, must be to 
extend and expand the use of all types of 
already proven technology. The only real 
restraints here are logistics and social at- 
titudes. The private and public sectors both 
share the responsibility for this effort and 
it is underway. 

In the area of new plant and animal pro- 
duction agents—pesticides, plant regulants, 
animal growth regulants, animal drugs and 
biologicals—virtually all the technological 
driving force has come from private industry. 

It has been estimated that as much as 50% 
of US. crop production is dependent on 
pesticides. The necessity of controlling 
weeds, plant disease and insects is apparent. 
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In the herbicide field, industry has clearly 
demonstrated that it can and will develop 
safe materials to cope with evolving weed 
populations. Indeed, the problem today in 
herbicides is identifying legitimate market 
needs. No breakthroughs are required. 

In insecticides, the alarmists had pre- 
sented a strong case that environmental 
problems and insect resistance would even- 
tually lead to discontinued use of the three 
significant classes of insecticides—chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons, organophosphates, and 
carbamates. The thought was that we should 
reduce the use of these products now and 
preserve them for future use. The discovery 
of new insecticidal classes such as modified 
pyrethroids should allay that fear. Although 
this is the only new class publicized, other 
classes with comparable safety and efficacy 
are being developed. We can and will cope 
with insects. Clearing of pests from central 
Africa alone can create a cattle capability 
equal to that of the United States. 

A promising area of research in the pesti- 
cide area is the search for plant regulants. 
Many private laboratories have major efforts 
underway to produce technology that regu- 
lates the growth of plants in a manner which 
allows for better utilization of genetic 
potential. 

When this effort matures it could produce 
results that are at least as significant as 
hybridization, Production increases of 15- 
20% can be expected from plant reguilants 
in many crops in the next decade. 

In food animal production the great in- 
novations of the past have been in control- 
ling and preventing disease and in improved 
animal nutrition. Emphasis is now shifting 
to improvements in feed efficiency. Work cur- 
rently underway has the potential to improve 
feed efficiency in cattle by 25-40%. Improve- 
ments can come from new chemical addi- 
tives, waste recycling, and the feeding of bulls 
instead of steers. The significance of this 
effort comes not only in the reduced cost of 
producing beef but in the freeing of pro- 
duction from millions of acres of corn for 
export to feed grain deficient countries. 

Further improvement in poultry produc- 
tion will be coming but this species already 
has fairly respectable conversion ratios of 
grain to meat so improvement will probably 
be slower. 

The future role of swine is less clear— 
improvements will have to average 50% or 
better to keep up with ruminants which can 
digest low cost cellulose as a source of feed, 
and poultry which have superior feed ef- 
ficiencies. 

In the field of plant nutrients, private in- 
dustry has played a major role in the devel- 
opment of natural resources to supply phos- 
phorus, potash, and nitrogen as well as the 
micronutrients. These businesses are pri- 
marily capital intensive and most in- 
dustry research has been concentrated 
in the area of process improvement and en- 
gineering. With the recent cost increases for 
conventional fertilizers, there is now a sig- 
nificant incentive for research in the areas 
of plant regulants to enhance nitrogen fix- 
ation and in biological fixation of nitrogen, 
Photosynthetic organisms which utilize the 
sun for energy and the air for nitrogen and 
carbon are at least theoretically possible, 

As far as plant and animal genetics are con- 
cerned, there is substantial room for im- 
provement. Private industry has become a 
leader in this area in the United States. 
A new law of a few years back allowing the 
patenting of true breeding varieties of crops 
has assured continued private industry par- 
ticipation in this business. I expect we wiil 
see even further involvement from private 
sources as the economic opportunities im- 
prove, Along these lines it’s worthy to note 
that farmers throughout the world readily 
accept new improved varieties. It’s interest- 
ing that farmers in India in the mid 1960's 
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adopted high-yielding varieties of wheat 
more rapidly than Iowa farmers adopted hy- 
brid corn in the 1930’s and 40's. There still 
are major problems overseas, however, be- 
cause most countries do not allow the eco- 
nomic incentives for private development of 
new seed stock. 

In the fields of land and capital, the role 
of private industry is increasing rapidly. 
Obviously, private industry has been in- 
volved in land clearing operations for many 
years, and in specialized cases such as cattle 
raising, and banana and coffee production, 
has contributed significantly. Pessimists 
have pointed out that the amount of arable 
land is finite and only modestly expandable. 
These pessimists, however, overlook the po- 
tential for single cell protein—already a 
100,000 ton/year unit has been announced, 
On a protein basis, this is equivalent to 
about 300,000 acres of productive farm land. 
A major advantage of this type of produc- 
tion is that it can be placed on land that is 
not arable. The unit referred to above uses 
petroleum as a feedstock but other work, 
utilizing cellulose, a renewable resource, is 
also quite active. The ultimate basic require- 
ments are energy, capital, and incentive. In 
the future, we can expect private industry 
to play a major role In what I call “landless 
food production.” 

In the field of management, the vast re- 
sources of private industry have only been 
partially utilized. On a modern farm, the 
operator or owner if he is to maximize his 
return must of necessity be a manager, 
There is a group in Hawaii that has recog- 
nized this resource and converted it into a 
saleable program. It is currently involved in 
nine management and food-growing projects 
outside the United States. Compensation is 
dependent to a large extent on performance, 
ie.. how much food is produced. For exam- 
ple, they were able to play a significant role 
in increasing the production of sugar in 
Iran from 30,000 tons in 1958 to 800,000 tons 
today. 

As you can see, there has been and is a 
significant role for private research in the 
development of food production technology. 
In the future, we can expect to at least 
duplicate the success of the past. Of course, 
government and university researchers also 
have significant programs and in most cases 
they complement the private effort. 

The Agricultural Research Institute, in 
reporting the results of a United States 
survey (1965), stated that industry spends 
slightly more for agricultural research than 
the state agricultural experiment stations 
and USDA combined. What is more important 
about the Institute’s findings is that both 
groups—industry and government—com- 
plement the orderly development of new 
technology. The government and university 
role is concentrated in the areas of basic re- 
search including genetics and evaluation of 
new candidate chemicals with industry’s 
major effort being application and develop- 
ment of basic scientific principles in food 
production tools that can be used by food 
producers. 

The urge to understand is basic to man 
and is probably the oldest motivation for 
scientific research. A review of scientific 
history will quickly reveal man’s need to 
clarify the obscure and turn chaos to order. 
This is, of course, a lofty motivation for 
research but has led to many of the greatest 
discoveries of science. 

Industry, particularly when considering 
food production, has directed its scentific 
effort to the more practical side of turning 
basic scientific knowledge into usable tech- 
nology. Our effort is mission-orlented— 
guided by economic, social, politcal, and 
environmental reality. 

Just as the farmers of the world who use 
the technology we develop are guided by the 
incentive of improved efficiency, we are 
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guided by the similar incentive of realizing 
a sufficient return to insure the continuity 
of the enterprise. It is this incentive that 
has led to better genetic stock, plant nutri- 
ents, improved management service, animal 
and more 
capital, 


and plant production agents, 
efficient utilization of land, 
labor. 

I can’t emphasize too heavily the impor- 
tance of incentives. A sufficient return to the 
farmer is the driving force that expands food 
production. 

A sufficient return to industry is the 
driving force that leads to new technological 
answers to food production problems. In- 
dustry has been criticized by those who think 
of short-term high profits as evil and 
unpatriotic, when in fact they represent a 
company’s wise and efficient use of investors’ 
money. In the long term, it is the existance 
and magnitude of the profit opportunity that 
attracts more research by more companies 
and eventually increases competition to the 
benefit of consumers. Constrains on profits 
are a deterrent to an increase in mission- 
oriented research. 

Part of this incentive package is the 
patent system. Shortening the patent life 
of new technology has been suggested as a 
way of increasing competition. This may be 
true fer the short term, but if a shortened 
patent life is added to the burden of what 
now can be 5-7 years of development work 
before the first pound of an agricultural 
chemical is sold, the incentive to maintain or 
expand a research organization is substan- 
tially reduced. 

An effective patent system is an essential 
incentive and is the major reason one-half 
of agricultural research in the United States 
is private, In some major foreign countries 
the effective patent life on some animal 
health products has been reduced to zero. It 
is instructive that these countries cannot 
produce sufficient food to feed their people. 

If the world is to take full advantage of 
the industrial research resources that are 
available to it, the trends toward weaken- 
ing the patent system, nationalization of in- 
dustry, and suspicion of the profit motive 
must be reversed. 

Today, throughout the world, society is 
asking for additional assurances that both 
new and old technologies be more thoroughly 
evaluated as to their environmental and hu- 
man safety. 

Private industry has, in the last five years, 
developed the necessary tools and skills to 
answer the complex ecological and safety 
questions raised in the last decade about 
food production technology—the products 
currently being introduced in the United 
States reflect this new methodology. While 
we support the increased requirements that 
have helped answer important scientific 
questions about new food production tech- 
nology, we at the same time consider it un- 
acceptable to base new regulatory restraints 
of technology on emotional or theoretical 
fears. 

Such fears led to a ban on DES and re- 
duced feed efficiency in cattle production 
by about 10%. The use of DES was rein- 
stated by the courts but the issue is not 
resolved and has led to a virtual embargo 
on the development of steroids for animal 
production. 

Equally important is the current regula- 
tory attitude on the use of antibiotics in 
livestock and poultry feed, 

The FDA has raised questions they 
acknowledge are speculative and not docu- 
mented. Yet from the public statements 
you could conclude they have prejudged the 
facts while they are still being collected, in 
spite of successful, beneficial use of this 
technology spanning 25 years without a 
single documented case of unfavorable effect 
on humans. 


and 
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If we are to resolve successfully the grow- 
ing need for food, regulators in all countries 
of the world will have to base their decisions 
on sound scientific principle, uniform appli- 
cation of law, and reasonable judgment. The 
frequent practice of applying easy emotional 
solutions to complex scientific questions will 
have to be abandoned. 

The commitment private industry has 
made to food production research has been 
significant both in terms of dollars and re- 
sults. Our existence is dependent on the gen- 
eration of a continuing flow of new tech- 
nology. For this reason, we select our research 
goals carefully to maximize the probability 
of achieving a usable result. We have been 
successful to that end and if the incentives 
are maintained or improved our effort will 
expand. Those who eat are the ultimate 
beneficiaries. 


THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, an 
article in the May issue “First Monday”, 
the publication of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, deserves the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The article repre- 
sents the comments of Dr. Frank Bion- 
dolillo, councilman at large from Staten 
Island on the strengths of the two-party 
system, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENT... 

My particular philosophy, as a Republican, 
has evolved over the years to embody the 
concept that government can have a heart 
(caring about people) without losing its 
mind (throwing money at problems—many 
times unsolvable). 

I believe in the two party system and will 
not abandon it. I will abandon those who 
continue to contribute to its demise. 

We don't need a third party nationally or 
any place else. 

The strength of the two party system is in 
its centricity. The fringe on the far left 
and right of both parties is the real 
threat to our democratic system, It isn’t a 
stringent, strident philosophical difference 
that plays on our fears that is needed to 
separate the two major parties. Our strength 
should be derived from the closeness of our 
philosophical differences, A two party system 
that pits union against management, black 
against white, Christian against Jew, the poor 
against the middle class, the middle class 
against the wealthy, the landlord against the 
tenant, the farmer against the consumer, 
ete., is doomed to failure, 

The two party system should derive its 
strength from its closeness, and most im- 
portantly from its responsible adversary 
relationship. There may not be, as George 
Wallace states, “a dime’s worth of difference" 
between them, but if we can stop one or 
the other from stealing or squandering the 
dime, we've taken a giant step. 

I want to belong to a party that is strong, 
responsible, adversary. I'm not going to 
insist on a divergence of philosophies, but 
I'm going to Insist that the party in power 
gives the loudest bang for the smallest pos- 
sible buck to the greatest amount of peo- 
ple—and never forgetting that the smallest 
minority, racially, religiously, ethnically, 
socially must be taken into the stream that 
leads to a better life for all. 

The Republican Party has got to make 
itself comfortable for unions, minorities, 
women, the poor, the ethnic, the young, the 
old, the handicapped. 
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For anyone to imply that Republicanism 
is inconsistent with those tenents or aims 
is an absolute fool. But so is the person who 
doesn’t believe that a majority of people be- 
lieve this. 

The Republican Party must maximize its 
care and concern, and throw philosophical 
idealogues out to the Neanderthalic fringes 
of the political spectrum where they belong 
and where the climate is inconsistent with 
growth. 

We have the choice of remaining a 15-25 
percent minority party which has let the 
radical Conservative philosophy image tran- 
scend our sensitivities, or to fight to remain 
firmly in the political mainstream where our 
founders intended. 

The time for talk has long gone, and from 
now on people’s opinion of the Republican 
Party will only change when they see action, 
deeds, results and care. 

A Republican Party that cares; A Repub- 
lican Party whose leaders aren't afraid to 
condemn the Watergate mentality; who 
aren’t afraid to fight just as hard to keep 
corporate profits reasonable as to keep 
boundaries; who are just as concerned with 
the plight of the middle class and poor, as 
they are for the military-industrial complex; 
etc. 

This country’s strength comes from what 
might be considered conflicting terminology, 
and that is “adversarial unity.” 

America’s strength is a divergent oneness. 
A strange conglomeration which coalesces 
when the emergency or need arises. 

Its political institutions are the best in the 
world, but as is usually pointed out, not per- 
fect. They become weak—not because of a 
philosophical unity, but rather because of a 
lack of an adversary relationship within that 
philosophical plateau. 

The Republiclan Party can and must—if 
we are to survive—contribute that adversary 
position in a responsible, caring attitude. 

Where do we start? We start simply by giv- 
ing the people candidates who don't let 
philosophy transcend or blind them with 
respect to human needs. Simply—candidates 
and leaders who care. 

If we have not learned a lesson from his- 
tory, we certainly will be condemned to re- 
live it. 

Unfortunately, most all Republicans have 
been painted with a brush dipped in big 
business, bigotry, racism, affluency, apathy, 
arrogance, depression, etc., and I won’t stand 
still for it any longer. 

As a life long Republican, I am committed 
to the survival of our party, our nation, our 
people and the two party system, and I hope 
you will join me in re-establishing a party 
the people can trust and identify with. 


RACE-TROUBLED SELMA: 
10-YEAR RECORD GOOD 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago the national press published 
long articles recounting the tragic events 
that took place 10 years ago at Selma, 
Ala. 

But Pulp & Paper, a national magazine 
devoted to the paper industry, was shed- 
ding a different light and an almost com- 
pletely ignored point of view on what was 
really happening in Selma in May 1965, 
and today. 

In its May 1975, issue this magazine 
published an editorial “Race-Troubled 
Selma: 10-Year Record Good,” written 
by senior editor Albert W. Wilson. 

I commend this article to the reading 
of all, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RacE-TROUBLED SELMA: 10-YEAR RECORD 

Goop 
(By Albert W. Wilson) 

Mount Dora, Fua.—This is the 10th anni- 
versary of the “trouble” at Selma, Ala. It led 
to the Voting Rights Bill of 1965. On July 2 of 
that year, Title 7 of the Civil Rights Bill 
went into effect to require equality in hiring. 
But long before that, color or race ceased to 
be a criterion for jobs in this industry. TV 
cameras were on hand to record the march 
led by Dr. King to Selma’s Edmund Pettis 
Bridge in defiance of a sheriff who has long 
since disappeared somewhere in the South. 
It was an impressive, symbolic and even 
poignant event for blacks, understandably. 
But also important to the black community 
of Selma, 56% of its 28,000 population, and 
to that entire Alabama countryside was the 
selection a few months earlier of the site for 
a $30-million (pre-inflation) kraft pulp mill 
14 miles east of that bridge. 

Instead of welcoming the mill, the director 
of the National Council of Churches Com- 
mission on Religion & Race condemned the 
choice of Selma by Hammermill Paper Co. as 
“an affront” to the entire population of the 
US. He urged all denominations to boycott 
Hammermill paper. This kind of screwball 
thinking, dignified in newspaper headlines, 
could hardly improve the public image of our 
churches. But they survived such stupidity. 
There were milder protests by NAACP and 
CORE, now forgotten. Hammermill replied 
that their company, started on a shoestring 
in the 1890s by German immigrant brothers 
at Erie, Pa., has never made any distinction 
of race, color or creed. The Behrends went 
out with pick and shovel themselves and 
start building the Erie mill and said if 
they had known what it would cost, they 
never would have built it. They went on to 
introduce the first profit-sharing and first 
paid vacations in industry. They knew every 
worker by name. 

END OF LOW-WAGE ERA IN SOUTH 


Marquis Childs, a Washington columnist, 
wrote that Hammermill and other paper 
companies were moving South ten years ago 
because of low wages and were “creating 
havoc in the North.” Almost the day he wrote 
this, Hammermill announced a multimillion- 
dollar expansion of its mill at Erie. Paper 
succeeded cotton as “king” in the South and 
that was the end of the low-wage era. Pulp 
and paper mill wages in the South are 20% 
to 25% higher than mills elsewhere in the 
country, except Pacific Coast states which 
have a 5% edge. 

There were no experienced workers for 
Alabama's seven new mills which required 
mostly technical skills. Yet today 15% of the 
mill workers and 22% of woods workers on 
300,000 acres owned and leased by Hammer- 
mill are blacks. Among those blacks are a 
dryer crew supervisor, another top mill 
operator and four black mechanics earning 
$7 an hour. Others earn $6.70 an hour. Among 
blacks are a turbine operator, two crane 
operators, security men, a female instrument 
mechanic and female accounting secretary. 
A black recovery operator left recently for 
another job. 

MILLS HELP ALABAMA'S POOR COUNTIES 


This isn’t the whole story. When an NBC 
camera team arrived recently to do a “Selma 
ten years later” story, black townsfolk told 
them “go talk to ‘Oz.” I first knew O. A, 
“Oz” Marrow years ago when he was produc- 
tion manager of the then-new Riegel Caro- 
lina mill. He came to Selma ten years ago as 
division manager. He and the entire Hammer- 
mill organization earned the profound re- 
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spect of the black community and influenced 
upgrading of two smaller plants and other 
businesses. Union Camp and neighbor mills 
improved life in Alabama’s poor communi- 
ties. I saw what Angus “Bud” Gardner, presi- 
dent of MacMillan Bloedel Inc., did for Wil- 
cox county, which had been “the poorest 
county in all United States.” 

“You just don’t say no race or color counts 
and then don’t do it,” “Oz” Marrow told me. 
“Right from the start you cooperate with 
black leaders and we have earned their re- 
spect as much as any industry in the coun- 
try.” I think it is interesting that three past 
Hammermill presidents I have known are all 
still part of this—Norman Wilson, 97 and 
sharp as ever, Don Leslie and John DeVitt. 
With current president, A. F. Duval, they can 
be proud of this record at Selma. 


OUR POSITION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
United States is now engaged in a re- 
assessment of its position in the Middle 
East conflict, and there are some in this 
country—including well known voices in 
the political and opinion-molding sec- 
tors— who would argue that it should be 
a total reassessment of our traditional 
sympathy for, and commitment to, the 
State of Israel. 

Arab governments and Arab apologists 
in this country have already initiated a 
massive propaganda campaign seeking 
to drive a wedge between the United 
States and Israel by falsely blaming Is- 
rael for the recent breakdown in the 
Kissinger negotiations. The United States 
has temporarily halted military aid to 
Israel while its leaders deliberate on the 
matter. So this, indeed, may be the time 
for a reexamination of the situation in 
the Middle East and of the interests and 
commitments of the United States in that 
part of the world. We need to be re- 
minded, I think, of the basic issues—al- 
though there is every indication in the 
polls and in the press that the American 
people have already done some reassess- 
ing of their own: support for Israel is at 
an all-time high. 

Let us first examine what really hap- 
pened in the recent fruitless negotiation 
attempts. At the outset, the United 
States, Israel and Egypt accepted the 
policy of a quid pro quo—that is, Israeli 
withdrawal from territory in return for 
Egyptian political concessions, the United 
States understood, and accepted, that 
the depth of Israeli withdrawal would be 
dependent upon the extent of Egypt's 
willingness to make such concessions. 

Israel offered to give up the strategic 
Mitla and Gidi passes and the Abu 
Rodeis oil fields, which currently supply 
half of the Israeli oil consumption, in 
return for an Egyptian statement of 
nonbelligerency—that is, an agreement 
to end the state of war between the two 
countries. Acknowledging that the inter- 
nal dynamics of Arab politics might 
make this difficult for Egypt to do, Israel 
agreed to accept, instead, the “elements” 
of nonbelligerency without a formal 
declaration. 

These elements would have included 
an end to the Arab economic boycott and 
political propaganda warfare, a disa- 
vowal of terrorist methods, and direct bi- 
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lateral agreements on Suez Canal navi- 
gation. Israel also asked that the dura- 
tion of the agreement be sufficient to 
“allow positive processes to start in the 
direction of peace.” 

Egypt not only refused to consider the 
concept of a statement of nonbelliger- 
ency but also rejected all of the Israeli 
proposals on the “elements” of non- 
belligerency. On the duration of an ac- 
cord, the Egyptians indicated they were 
not willing to be committed beyond 1 
year. When Israel made still further at- 
tempts at compromise—offering certain 
withdrawals in return for “some” ele- 
ments of nonbelligerency—the Egyptians 
totally refused, demanding still greater 
Israeli pullbacks while offering no com- 
mitment to peace for Israel. At this point, 
the Secretary of State suspended his ne- 
gotiating efforts. Israel had repeatedly 
demonstrated that she was open to com- 
promise on the various proposals ad- 
vanced during these efforts, while at no 
time had Egypt offered to make any 
compromise whatever. If anything, the 
Egyptian position had hardened during 
the negotiations. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
basis of any talks between Israel and the 
Arab States is U.N. Security Council Res- 
olution 338, which requires “negotiations 
* * * aimed at establishing a just and 
durable peace.” Egypt has ignored those 
words, avoided the very mention of “dur- 
able peace,” and sought only a transitory 
military disengagement, reserving the 
option of war. 

Still more fundamental and specific 
is U.N. Resolution 242, which calls for 
Israeli withdrawals to what eventually 
are to be “secure and recognized bound- 
aries” but also for a “termination of all 
claims and states of belligerency” and a 
respect for the sovereignty of all states in 
the area. While demanding Israeli terri- 
torial concessions on the basis of Resolu- 
tion 242, the Arabs continue to ignore 
their own responsibilities under it—as 
they did as far back as 1968, when the 
late President Nasser, while claiming to 
accept the resolution, stated: 

Conclusion of peace with Israeli is impos- 
sible, and I cannot do it. 


Nasser’s successor, Anwar Sadat, seems 
to be of a similar mind. When the Secre- 
tary of State’s “shuttle” diplomacy came 
to an end on March 22, however, Sadat 
had a victory that had long eluded Nas- 
ser. Sadat saw the chance to exploit a 
U.S. position apparently weakened by the 
domestic recession and the debacle in 
Indochina, to pressure the United States 
into forcing Israel to make substantial 
unilateral concessions—or, should Israel 
not capitulate, to make the Jewish state 
appear “inflexible” and to drive a wedge 
between Washington and Jerusalem. 

When President Ford subsequently 
suggested that Israel had indeed been in- 
flexible, and the administration an- 
nounced the “reassessment” and the sus- 
pension of aid shipments, it appeared 
that Sadat had calculated well. True, 
Secretary Kissinger has denied that the 
reassessment reflects a desire “to alter 
any particular policy,” and he has care- 
fully pointed out that the United States 
“remains committed to the survival of 
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Israel”—lest Sadat tragically miscalcu- 
late his success. But there is little doubt 
that the total administration reaction 
was designed to pressure the Israelis into 
an even greater “flexibility.” 

Does this not make one question the 
very meaning of words? Who has been 
inflexible? Who has been intransigent? 
The fact is that the only limit Israel has 
thus far placed on her willingness to 
compromise is that she will not weaken 
her national security to reach temporary 
disengagements with those who ada- 
mantly refuse to renounce their sworn 
intention of destroying her. 

Sadat himself said in an interview just 
before the breakdown of the Kissinger 
mission that the Israelis were in a corner. 
He added: 

Right is on our side. We have the military 
power, the strength of Arab solidarity and 
its various means. We have the upper hand. 


Commenting upon that statement, in 
an editorial published on April 1, the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat said: 

These are not the words of a man sin- 
cerely seeking peace. They confirm the be- 
lief that Egypt was trying to get Israel to 
make another substantial military pullback 
in return for not much of anything on 
Egypt's part. 


It is significant that this is typical of 
the enlightened reaction of the American 
press on the breakdown of negotiations. 
To cite one or two more editorials: The 
New York Post, on March 24, commented 
that: 

Kissinger could not even extract from 
Egypt an unequivocal forthright declara- 
tion of non-belligerency in return for terri- 
torial retreat by Israel. 


The Houston Post stated: 

... Neither the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization nor the Arab neighbors grant 
Israel's right to exist behind guaranteed 
borders. The Israelis must feel that if sooner 
or later they are going to have to fight to 
the death, they should keep the best margin 
of defense they can. To ask for a promise of 
no more war seems a fair request in exchange 
for lands they hold as that extra margin. 


In a editorial. on March 27, the 
Newark Star Ledger wrote: 

Mr. Sadat, who had been pictured as 
amenable to compromise, in the end re- 
mained unyielding. 


A March 26 editorial in the Long 
Island Press puts both the stalemate and 
the basic issues in clear perspective. It 
states, in part: 

Throughout eight years of negotiations, 
Israel has had but one aim, a guarantee of 
peaceful coexistence. Yet the Arab states 
have refused even to talk directly with Israel, 
necessitating Dr. Kissinger’s many mis- 
sions. ... 

Yet we are disturbed by the tone of the 
statement announcing “total reassessment” 
of U.S. policy. Despite the pledge of continu- 
ing American commitment to the survival of 
Israel, the veiled threat implicit in the state- 
ment could not be missed. 

There are indications Dr. Kissinger blames 
Israeli inflexibility as a contributory factor 
in the breakdown of his mission. But inflexi- 
bility on a simple pledge of non-belligerency 
is reasonable. What every Israeli knows—and 
Dr. Kissinger, too—is that Israel cannot af- 
ford to lose a war; the first would be the last. 
Thus, its insistence on peace assurances— 
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for whatever they are worth—is literally a 
matter of life and death. 


The American press, which constantly 
reassesses the world situation, seems 
cognizant of Israel’s position and its des- 
perate need for continued military aid. 
The American people themselves seem 
equally aware of this. Louis Harris re- 
ported the latest Harris Poll findings in 
the New York Times magazine of April 6, 
and he wrote, 

A rather lopsided 66 to 24 percent majority 
fayors sending Israel what it needs in the 
way of military hardware. ... This is all the 


more remarkable in view of the decisive 65 
to 22 percent majority who oppose this coun- 
try’s giving military aid in general. .. . 


In view of this, let us indeed reasses the 
reasons for the productive 27-year 
friendship and bond of support between 
the United States and Israel. 

The United States is involved in the 
Middle East largely because U.S. sur- 
vival is dependent upon maintaining the 
global balance of power, Our primary 
aim in that crucially strategic region is 
to prevent the Soviet Union from gaining 
a decisive military and geopolitical ad- 
vantage there. The fact is that the So- 
viets are engaged in a persistent and ag- 
gressive attempt to gain control in the 
region. The main ingredient of Soviet 
strategy is to provoke, manipulate, and 
exploit the Arab-Israel conflicts in such 
a way as to drive out Western, primarily 
American, influence. 

The United States seeks peace and 
political stability in the Middle East 
while the Soviets are bent on fomenting 
instability and conflict, as in 1967 and 
again in 1973, when they encouraged 
their client Arab States to provoke or 
attack the Israelis. If the Soviet Union 
was to gain hegemony in the Middle 
East, it would have incalculable conse- 
quences, not only in that region itself, 
but also in Europe and Africa. 

The Soviets could hope to gain deci- 
sive influence or control in the Mediter- 
ranean and Persian Gulf areas, in the 
world’s richest oil region, and in the 
land mass of north Africa. They could 
directly threaten Turkey and Iran and 
even the “soft underbelly” of Europe. 
The next step could be the “Finlandiza- 
tion” of Europe and a virtual disman- 
tling of NATO. 

The Soviets have not been passive in 
such hopes. In the Yom Kippur war, 
they provided the Arabs with arma- 
ments, trained the Arab fighting forces, 
planned the Arab military strategy, 
orchestrated all Arab efforts before the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
and openly urged all Arab States to 
plunge into the conflict. When the Is- 
raelis finally turned the tide of the bat- 
tle, Moscow’s threat of direct interven- 
tion prompted the United States to ini- 
tiate the worldwide alert of its Armed 
Forces in a strategic countermove to 
block direct Soviet action against Israel. 
So blatent was the Soviet role in the 
Arab attack of 1973 that Secretary Kis- 
singer had to assert on October 8 that: 

We shall resist aggressive foreign policies. 


Détente cannot survive irresponsibility in 
any area, including the Middle East. 
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Israel, though geographically small, 
has proven itself a remarkable friend and 
ally. Its stake in preventing Soviet he- 
gemony in the Middle East is as great as 
ours. Israel’s high caliber political and 
military leadership has proven itself de- 
termined, resourceful, and courageous. 
Its people, industrious, educated, and 
highly motivated, are prepared to make 
immense sacrifices to protect their na- 
tional security. A stable, democratic, and 
progressive society, Israel is precisely the 
kind of ally the United States needs in 
pursuing its objectives. In this, it surely 
differs from the unstable and undemo- 
cratic regimes of Southeast Asia for 
which we spilled so much of our blood 
over the years. Israel has never asked 
that a single American soldier disembark 
upon its soil. 

Beyond the question of power rela- 
tionships and security, the United States 
has stakes in Israel's survival which flow 
from the essence of what America stands 
for. Throughout our Nation’s history, it 
has had an abiding concern for nurtur- 
ing freedom among the peoples of the 
world. We share with Israel a common 
adherence to democratic principles, to 
principles of justice and humanism, to 
a common moral heritage with roots in 
Western political philosophy and in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. We also 
share with Israel a parallel history as 
havens of refuge for the persecuted and 
the oppressed. These intangible but vital 
factors are at the root of the affinity be- 
tween our two peoples, and they motivate 
most Americans to place a high value on 
the significance and role of Israel among 
the nations. When Israel is threatened, 
all of the things America stands for are 
threatened. 

Let these thoughts be reviewed in any 
“reassessment” of our position in the 
Middle East. 


CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth, which I am priv- 
ileged to chair, and the House Select 
Committee on Education, ably chaired by 
Representative Brapemas, have held 
seven joint Senate House hearings on S. 
626 and H.R. 2966, the Child and Family 
Services Acts. 

We have scheduled our final 4 days of 
joint hearings on this legislation for 
June 5, 16, 17, and 19. 

Recently, National Public Radio pre- 
sented an award-winning “Options on 
Education” series, including a show con- 
cerning this legislation and our hearings 
entitled, “Who Cares for Children?” 

I have had an opportunity to review 
the transcript of that program. It in- 
cludes a thoughtful description and dis- 
cussion of the legislation, with state- 
ments from a number of individuals who 
have testified at our hearings. 

So that this information may be avail- 
able to my colleagues and interested 
members of the public, I ask unanimous 
consent that the transcript of “Who 
Cares for Children” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Wo CARES FoR CHILDREN? 
(A Transcript of “Options on Education,” 
March 14, 1975) 

Key: 

A: Announcer Mike Waters. 

JM: Moderator John Merrow. 

C: Various “latch key” children. 

WP: William Pierce, Child Welfare League. 

AC: Audrey Colom, Vice-Chairwoman, Na- 
tional Women's Political Caucus. 

CB: Carol Burris, President of Women's 
Lobby. 

CHMN: Alphonzo Bell, U.S. Representative 
(R.-Calif.) 

AF: Arvonne Fraser, Women's Equity Ac- 
tion League. 

TS: Tutti Sherlock, Olmstead County 
Council for Coordinated Child Care, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. 

EK: Eriine Kendall, Nashville, Tennessee. 

JG: James Gallagher, Frank Porter Graham 
Child Development Center, University of 
North Carolina. 

SJ: Sid Johnson, Staff Director, Senate 
Subcommittee on Children and Youth. 

WS: Wayne Smith, National „Association 
for Child Development and Education. 

A; From National Public Radio in Wash- 
ington, I'm Mike Waters with “Options on 
Education.” 

(Music: 
cares?) 

C: And I sometimes do the house. Clean 
up. And do sometimes the lunch for the... 

JM: Now, how do you get into the house 
after school? 

C: Well, I have the keys to get into the 
house. And we all of us have different keys— 
my sister, and my other sister and I and my 
mother and my father. 

JM: Where is your father? 

C: He works with my mother in the Water- 
gate, too. 

JM: How old are you? 

G: I'm 11. 

JM: And how many kids are there in the 
family? 

C: Four. 

Second Child: I have to use the keys to go 
out and in. 

JM: Are you afraid of losing them? 

C: Yep. 

JM: Does your mother work? 

C: Yes. 

JM: What kind of work does she do? 

C: Day care center. 

JM: What about your dad? Does your dad 
live at home? 

C: Well, my mother and my father got 
divorced. 

JM: So you're pretty much in charge for a 
couple of hours? 

C: Yeah. 

JM: Now, what about your small brother 
during the day? 

Third child: I go to a school and take them 
from the school, all of us go... 

A: Those kids are latch key children. And 
there are millions more like them in the 
country. They need some sort of supervised 
child care. And it isn't available. It’s a mis- 
take to think that day care is just for in- 
fants and pre-school children. Most kids with- 
out care are in school, as you'll learn on this 
“Options on Education” program, which 
we're calling, “Who Cares for Children?” 

(Music). 

A: Let’s begin with the statistics. The 
Child Welfare League testified on Capitol 
Hill that over 32 million children under 18 
need child care. Now, right now there are 
only 4.3 million day care slots available. And 
only 1 million of these slots are licensed. 
That means that a lot of kids are getting un- 
licensed day care. And a lot more aren't get- 
ting any care at all. 25 million children out 
of the total 32 million are already in school. 
They need part-time adult supervision as a 
supplement to school. The remaining 7 mil- 
lion are infants or pre-schoolers. The lion’s 
share of kids needing day care, 26 million, 
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are the children of working mothers. In some 
cases, the mother may have to work. She may 
be the only parent in the home. In many 
cases, the mother has her own career—as a 
lawyer, architect, doctor or nurse. Another 
1.2 million children have a parent at home, 
but that parent is handicapped or too sick 
to look after the children. 700,000 children 
have working fathers as their only parent. 
And another 4 million children are them- 
selves handicapped and need special care. It 
adds up to 32 million children. Our reporter, 
John Merrow, of that Institute for Educa- 
tional Leadership, asked Wiiliam Pierce, the 
Child Welfare League's lobbyist, just how 
accurate the statistics were. 

JM: Can you back those up? Is that data 
pretty good? 

WP: Well, we think that in this case the 
burden of proof is on those who say the need 
for child care is not there. It’s been 11 years 
since the Federal government, which spends 
hundreds of millions of dollars on surveys 
and data-gathering extravaganzas, has both- 
ered to find out what the real child care ar- 
rangements are in this country. And, we 
don't know what the reason is, but we do 
know that they just haven't gathered the 
data. We think that if they gathered the data, 
and it could be relatively easily done, that 
they would find results something like what 
we estimate. Since they have not found out 
where the children are, we have had to ex- 
trapolate from the data that does exist. We 
say that our data is as good as can be ‘“‘guess- 
timated.” And if they think our data is too 
high, we invite them, we encourage them, 
we beg them, to conduct their own survey, 
Some of those surveys äre very difficult to do. 
The only way that you can do some of those 
surveys is literally station people on street 
corners to find out where children go. There 
was an interesting survey done in London 
recently, and that’s the only way they were 
able to find out. They recruited teams of so- 
cial workers who stood on the street corners 
starting at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
tracked parents. If they left their house and 
trundied off down the street with a baby car- 
riage, and the baby carriage and the baby 
stayed somewhere, they had discovered a 
child care arrangement. They found that 
there were literally thousands and thousands 
of babies cared for in the most frightening 
and damaging situations. Not even the last 
survey done in the United States was as 
imaginatively done as that one done in Eng- 
land. We need another survey. 

JM: Tell me about the available number 
of day care slots, or whatever the appropriate 
term is, and then let's go on after that to talk 
about the kinds of ways children are actual- 
ly cared for in this country. 

WP: All right. First of all, we know that 
there’s roughly a million licensed day care 
slots in this country. 

JM: Who licenses day care? 

WP: Most day care in the States is licensed 
by state departments of welfare. Day care 
can also be licensed by health departments. 
In some states, the health department is the 
licensing agent, as in Kansas, and they do a 
very fine job. In other places, it’s depart- 
ments of education. Generally, day care has 
been seen to be a welfare function and, there- 
fore, the licensing function has been per- 
formed by the welfare department. 

JM: The figures we're working with right 
now say there is a need for roughly 32-33 
million, and there are only a million posi- 
tions available? 

WP: There are only a million licensed. That 
means that if we want to be fair in talking 
about supply we have to try and estimate 
what the number of unlicensed day care 
places are. Most of the unlicensed day care 
places, according to all of the studies that 
we have available (one funded by the Federal 
government and conducted by the Westat 
Corporation, another done by the National 
Council of Jewish Women and published in a 
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report called Windows on Day Care), are of 
extremely poor quality because, frankly, most 
unlicensed day care, like most unlicensed 
restaurants, people would rather function 
aboye ground because it’s more profitable, 
and they can attract better trade and charge 
better prices. If someone is selling, or licens- 
ing anything on the sly, it usually is that 
their product is questionable. About 95% 
of all of the unlicensed care according to the 
estimates is bad. Five percent is simply run 
by good people, or people who for one reason 
or another cannot comply with the eccen- 
tricities of the licensing law in a jurisdiction 
or two. We estimate that the unlicensed, il- 
legal, underground (however you care to call 
tt) capacity in this country, and this is ex- 
trapolating from the studies that have been 
taken, ts about 3.3 million places. So, if you 
add those with the licensed places, you come 
up with about four or four-and-a-half mil- 
lion places. Most of those can’t be used, 
though. An awful lot of the licensed day care 
places and a lot of most of the unlicensed day 
care places are so unsafe and hazardous that 
we wouldn't put our dog there, let alone our 
children. So we're left with a net of about 
a million places that can be used. Subtract 
the million from the 32.5 million needed, and 
you've got a net of 31 million children who, 
we say, need care, and you've got to create 
the spaces to care for them. 

JM: I'm struck by the bloodless, colorless 
language of “licensed” vs. “unlicensed.” Then 
you went on to say that some were unsafe, 
that you wouldn’t put your dog there. What 
do you mean? What goes on in a place like 
that? 

WP: Well, in an unlicensed day care facil- 
ity, and it may be a family day care home, or 
& group day care home, or a day care center— 
in an unlicensed facility you can bet that, 
first of all, there’s not enough space so that 
the children can have the freedom of activity 
that they need. They’re either penned up, or 
they're seated in front of a television set. 
That's the usual choice. They also, quite 
frankly, are trying to operate a business il- 
legally. They're trying to avoid taxes, they're 
trying to avoid land use and zoning codes. 
As a result, in most of the unlicensed situa- 
tions, the children have to be placed in very 
unobtrusive situations, In the house, very 
little of the house will be changed. If it’s in 
a center, the center will be located in a build- 
ing which is unsuitable. If it’s .. . no matter 
where it is, it’s very unlikely that the chil- 
dren will be playing outside, because a lot 
of noisy kids will attract the attention of 
those who say, “Why are 15 or 20 kids play- 
ing in that house, or next to that ware- 
house? They must have something going on 
there. It’s not a school. It must be a day care 
center. And maybe the children shouldn't 
be there.” The other thing is that if you 
simply look at the statistics, from the studies 
that we do have, of what is in an unlicensed 
day care center, you'll find that there's not 
enough cots for the kids to take naps, there's 
not enough food for them to eat, there tend 
to be very few toys, if any at all- 

JM: Those are features of licensed day 
care centers, then? 

WP: Those are features of unlicensed day 
care centers. 

JM: No, but ficensed day care centers 
would have enough cots, would have enough 
toys, and so on and so forth? 

WP: Most licensed day care centers, yes. 
The problem with licensing anything is that 
you have the corruptibility of the licensing 
official which comes into play, and I think 
anyone would be naive to think licensing 
officials cannot be corrupted, let's say, in 
terms of building code enforcement, and 
zoning, and fire and hospitals and everything 
else, that one or another of the licensing 
officials engaged in children’s facilities can- 
not also be corrupted. But a good licensing 
program gets around that by rotating licens- 
ing people. 
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JM: Let’s go back to our numbers again. 
You said there are four-and-a-half million 
available slots, licensed and unlicensed. We 
began with a figure of between 32-33 million. 
I hope I’m remembering the figures correctly. 
That leaves an awful lot of children who, 
by your figures anyway, need some kind of 
day care, but there are no positions. What 
happens to those kids? How are those kids— 
that 28 million, whatever the number would 
be—how are those kids being cared for to- 
day? 

WP: Well, we know from looking at the 
Statistics gathered by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare for the chil- 
dren of women on welfare, children in fam- 
ilies receiving aid to families with dependent 
children, AFDC kids, that a great number of 
those kids are looking after themselves, or 
that the parents are claiming to look after 
them while they are at work. We think that 
this is probably not just limited to welfare 
children, I happen to live in a fairly wealthy 
suburban county, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, and surveys of the situation of children 
in Montgomery County are not much differ- 
ent from the surveys that HEW has reported 
in terms of AFDC children, When people 
work, if they don’t have day care available— 
and we know from the statistics that they 
don't—-there’s no magic. They simply have 
to rely on the children caring for them- 
selves. These are children who look after 
themselves . . . latch key children ... who, 
if they're ill, or if school is out... we're 
talking now about six hours a day, every day, 
and we're talking about 10-12 hours a day 
whenever school is out, or they're ilt or they 
have no public school to go to. 

JM: So they're taking care of themselves. 
They're without adult supervision. They may 
be at home, they may be out on the streets, 
but essentially they're ...and you call 
them latch key children—what does that 
mean? 

WP: Well, latch key child is the term used 
to describe the child who . . . most parents 
have to lock the door, 50 they take the house 
key and string it around the child’s neck and 
say, “No matter what, don't lose your key, 
and if worst comes to worst, come home, un- 
lock the door and slam it behind you, and 
be good.” That’s all. 

JM: You also said that some working 
mothers take care of their kids by telephone. 
I don’t understand that. 

WP: Well, if the child is at home—and I 
must admit there are people that I know who 
are professional child care people who do 
the same thing—if there’s no school-age day 
care available, what they do is they know 
that their child should be home from school 
about 3:30 or 3:45, and they simply sit at 
their desk and Call every five minutes until 
their child answers the phone. They give the 
child ... they ask the child how the day 
went at school. They say, “Be sure and have 
a snack. Don’t watch TV. Do your homework, 
Do your chores. I hope to see you at 6 or 
6:30." And they may call the child to check 
to make sure that the child is in the home 
every 15 or 20 minutes or so. 

JM: I'm sure there are a lot of listeners 
reacting to that right now in this way: 
“That mother belongs at home. She shouldn't 
be calling from her office or from wherever 
she works to find out how her kid is. It's just 
wrong.” 

WP: Well, what's wrong is that we have a 
policy in the United States, as do many other 
industrial countries, that forces both the 
father and the mother to leave the home and 
work outside the home in order to survive 
economically. What's wrong is that we don’t 
pay people to do the thing that we acknowl- 
edge as a valuable service, and that is to 
care for their children in their own home. 
Our welfare policy is the same sort of thing. 
We say to a welfare mother, “If you're just 
in the home caring for your own three chil- 
dren, it doesn’t count. You've got to con- 
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tribute to the gross national product.” We 
say, on the other hand, that if a welfare 
mother leaves her home and cares for some- 
one else’s home and three children, it’s ter- 
rific. She’s working. And not only that, the 
woman who pays her $400 a month can de- 
duct it from her income tax. The fact is 
that if a welfare mother or any other mother, 
or man for that matter, is performing real 
services to society, they're worth $400 a 
month in someone else’s home caring for 
three kids. if they're caring for three kids, 
they're also performing real work. Some na- 
tions have recognized that by counting the 
work done by the household—and it may be 
the male or the female—in the gross national 
product—the so-called mother’s wage or 
householder’s wage approach. We haven't 
recognized that here. On the contrery, we 
have taken the most vulnerable people in our 
society, those who are poorest and who have 
their children to care for, and forced them 
out of the work place. 

C: Yeah. 

JM; Tell me about the work she does. 

C: About law enforcement and crime, and 
stuff like that. 

JM: How about your Dad? Your Dad is 
not at home with you? 

C: No. He’s in the service; he’s in Thalland. 

Second Child: I practice my plano and I 
read and I do my homework. 

JM: How do you get into the house? 

C: My sister wears the keys around her 
neck, 

JM: Well, now does your Mom call up to 
find out what you're doing? 

C: No. We call her. 

JM: After school, what do you do? 

Third Child: Play basketball or football. 
Then, after that, probably get some soda, 
something to eat, and go home. That's about 
it. 

JM: Now, is anyone at home after school? 

C: No. 

JM: Do you haye brothers and sisters? 

Fourth Child: Yeah. 

JM: Now, who takes care of them? 


C: Me. I tell them what todo... 


A: It's important to make some distinc- 
tions among types of day care. Whether it’s 
called center care or home or family care 
depends on the number of kids involved. Six 
or more kids and the day care facility is 
called a center. Under six kids and it’s family 
care or home care, Day care can be non-profit 
or for-profit, And some for-profit day care is 
franchised, much as fast food chains and 
motels are. Most licensed day care is run 
for profit, but most of the day care facilities 
are not even licensed. Licensing requirements 
vary in rigor and enforcement, but the reg- 
ulations usually spell out minimums for 
square feet per children, ventilation, bath- 
rooms and available toys, among other 
things. But distinctions aside, there are many 
more kids than there are places and day 
care facilities. Right now, three Congressional 
Subcommittees are holding joint hearings on 
day care legislation. Actually, the Congress 
passed a similar bill in 1972, but former Pres- 
ident Nixon vetoed it. Today, the bill’s pas- 
sage seems inevitable. But there are unan- 
swered questions. Congressional hearings are 
supposed to help answer questions, so let's 
listen to part of the March 12th Joint House- 
Senate Hearing. On that day, several women's 
groups testified in favor of the bill. The 
hearings, which began in late February, will 
goon into April. 

AC: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I'm pleased to be here today to discuss the 
Child and Family Services Legislation. I am 
a parent of a pre-school child currently in 
day care, and Vice-Chairwoman of the Na- 
tional Women’s Political Caucus, I would, at 
this point, like to speak up for the small per- 
centage of women who work out of choice, 
not necessity. They and their children, too, 
deserve the highest quality care available. I 
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am pleased that the Senate bill provides some 
space on a sliding fee basis in child care pro- 
grams for families above the Bureau of Labor 
statistics lower living standards budget. I 
know that these families desire for their 
children the rich and varied experiences that 
the best child care programs offer, and they 
are prepared to pay for these programs. To 
those people who bristle at the mention of 
day care and equate it with irresponsible or 
neglectful parents I would like to say that 
good (not custodial) day care is quality edu- 
cation. The children are learning about them- 
selves, their playmates, their environment, in 
a healthy and a happy way. They are grow- 
ing and developing as a result of their ex- 
perience in day care programs. Now, I would 
like to take just a couple of minutes to speak 
about specific provisions in the bill. I am 
distressed that for the first year funds are 
authorized only for planning, training and 
technical assistance. While I don’t dispute 
that ample planning must be done, I am sur- 
prised that no money is simultaneously avail- 
able for already existing child care pro- 
grams and family service programs—espe- 
cially those suffering from diminishing foun- 
dation or local government support. I can 
think of several child care programs within 
walking distance of this very hearing room 
that might close down soon because their 
funding is unavailable or unstable. If this 
bill passes as drafted, I can envision a situa- 
tion where well-paid planners are scouring 
the country determining sreas of greatest 
needs while child care programs in those very 
areas are cutting back or closing down alto- 
gether. Children must be the primary ben- 
eficiaries of this money. 

CB: I think there are three things that my 
statement really touches upon. The first is 
the whole question of why it is that we have 
the large number of households headed by 
women, the large number of women in the 
work force that are completely ignored. This 
bill passed first in 1971 and was vetoed, and 
these children are still with us, and they're 
still not getting any care, and we're sitting 
here once again, all of us who agree on the 
need and all of us who agree that there is 
a need and that there ought to be funding 
are sitting down once again, and I notice that 
none of the people who disagree with us 
are here, And we're all discussing once again 
this problem, And, in the meantime, I was 
the mother of a child who was a preschooler 
when this bill first passed. I'm now the 
mother of a second-grader and, if we keep on 
at this pace, I'm going to be the grand- 
mother of somebody who needs day care. And 
we have a continual problem, it seems to 
me, in the ideas at HEW about implementing 
this bill and a lot of the informed opposi- 
tion comes from there and, frankly, if the 
Secretary of HEW were a woman, she would 
not announce that she could not do her job 
and then expect that was a good and suf- 
ficient reason to not take care of the chil- 
dren who need day care. Any woman who 
goes around announcing that she can't do 
her job is fired, and I think that it’s a poor 
excuse that the Secretary of HEW feels that 
he should be able to come before this com- 
mittee and continuously announce that he’s 
unable to administer a program to take care 
of children and then feel that that’s good 
and sufficient reason not to enact one, It’s 
probably a good and sufficient reason to 
change Secretaries, but not a good and suf- 
ficient reason to leave children alone. 
(Laughter) The other thing that I think is 
really important in discussing child care is 
the whole question of why this problem can 
continuously be put underneath, and why 
those of us who are middle-income parents 
are, continuously sort of left alone. I think 
when there are no services, which is the cur- 
rent case, there is no way to buy the kinds 
of services that are available for Audrey's 
daughter, for my son, because they Just don't 
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exist. And my son is in an after-school pro- 
gram with 15 other children, and the com- 
petition to get into these programs is far 
greater than it will ever be to get him into 
Harvard or Yale, because they have about 
1,000 spaces for their freshman class, not 
15 spaces. And you cannot tell me that poor 
people need spaces more than anybody else 
does because there just are no spaces that 
exist, so the need is equally great for all of 
us because we just don’t have any commit- 
ment publicly to take care of our children. 
And we can’t now cut back because of a 
President who's left the White House—our 
demands for the children that we know are 
out there. If we do, I think . . . as someone 
who works on women’s rights, I have to say 
that I think it could only exist because the 
Congress of the United States thinks that 
women take care of children, that’s a free 
service and there's no point in replacing a 
free service with one that costs any money 
at all, and it’s realiy expioiting women as well 
as exploiting all the children that they pri- 
marily take care of. 

CHMN: Thank you, Ms. Burris, for a very 
effective statement. I'm wondering then .. . 
you believe that there should be no probiem 
about the budget, that it should get top 
priority and that it doesn't make any dif- 
ference whether you're near-poor or poor, 
there's nobody that should get priority. They 
should all have this funding. What type of 
money are you thinking about? What . .. in 
other words, you obviously know the poor 
aren’t going to be able to pay. The near-poor 
probably not elther, but there are going to 
be some that are of the middle class that 
might have to pay. No, what would you think 
would bea... 

CB: If you look at our constituency as 
people involved in women’s rights, the 
median Income for women is literally half 
of what it is for men. The median income 
for women is around $5,000. For white men, 
it’s around $10,000 and for black men it’s 
around $3,000. Any one of us, by finding a 
man, you know, a live, walking-around man, 
doubles our income and that is, without 
doubt, you know, the reason so many female- 
headed households (and so you can see, I'll 
Just do a list of them so that you can ses), 
so many female-headed households live in 
poverty. So that if you're talking about our 
constituency, those of us at this table, if 
you take the social service ... the Title 20 
guidelines . .. there is no question in my 
mind that all working women, with the ex- 
ception of maybe one or two percent at the 
very top, are going to easily be able to quali- 
fy for free care. And so, then, the question 
of deciding which women is going to get it 
is one that I don’t see that I have to make. 
I just think that It's my responsibility to 
tell this committe of the need. 

CHMN: Of course, there are the questions 
that come right back to us. We're going to 
have to make it if you’re not going to. So, 
that’s the purpose of my question because 
there's just so much money around. 

CB: All right, I think I would put the top 
at whatever the Title 20 thing is: In New 
York, I think . . 

CHMN: I'm sorry. I didn’t hear you. 

CB: The Title 20 guidelines are 115% of 
need at the top. That comes out to about 
15,000 in New York City. That’s well over 
what any woman on the average is going to 
make. Those would fit without our guide- 
lines of having to explain the need and have 
as the first set of need those women who are 
heads of households. I think from there you 
need some sort of sliding scale that, in the 
end, does not really have a tremendous bur- 
den on those families where two people work 
if they work at middle-class jobs—the peo- 
ple that Audrey said are those people who 
work out of choice. The other problems is 
that we do not have tax credits or an easy 
access to the tax deductions that are avati- 
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able for those of us who pay for child care. 
And so if it were a credit system because 
many more people file a short form than file 
a long form. Or if it were a system of credit 
even for home care, which it isn’t now, you 
would at least be able to give me the same 
kind of deductions for my business expense 
(because I can’t be here today without child 
care) that you give people who buy business 
lunches. I really resent paying for martinis 
and not paying for child care. And I think 
that if you had it as a system withouta... 

AF: ...Ill just submit my statement 
and go to this question of cost. This is a good 
bill, I think, because it includes lots of child 
care services that are needed for children 
whether they're in a day care institution or 
whether they're cared for at home by their 
mothers. And the problem, I think, that we 
get into is that we almost pat ourselves on 
the back as middle-class parents about how 
much it cost to raise a child, on the one 
hand, and we say, “Look, we put out this 
much money to raise a child.” On the other 
hand, if we do it publicly and put it under 
the guise of day care or child care, we think 
it's outrageous, Somehow, we've got: to get 
our philosophies together. It seems to me if 
we talk about social services for all children 
as day care, day care is going'to be equated 
as something way too expensive and never 
passed. On the other hand, if we tell the 
public that we are providing not only day 
care for those children who need it, but so- 
cial services, health care, medical care, and 
so on, for all children, we are saving the tax- 
payers, ultimately, dollars, though it may 
look expensive now. We are taking care of 
children, and I think we ought to look at 
this as a child care bill, not as some- 
thing that just helps mothers. It has always 
seemed to me that most children have two 
parents, one male and one female, and that 
the whole burden of the care of that child 
should not be just on the female and this 
looked at as a women’s bill. This is a chil- 
dren's bill. 

Chmn: Thank you, Ms. Fraser. I want to 
commend you, also, for your very cogent re- 
marks, It's a great pleasure to have the wife 
of Congressman Don Fraser before the Com- 
mittee. 

AF: And the mother of a number of chil- 
dren, and I consider myself a day care 
worker. 

Chmn: You said on page two of your state- 
ment that such schools should be opened to 
all children regardless of financial standing 
of parents. Do you feel that, even with the 
strictures on the budget, they should be open 
to all parents? Do you feel exactly like Mrs. 
Burris? 

TS: Most assuredly. Absolutely. Our public 
schools are open to all children. I feel that 
early childhood development must be open 
to all children. I think that the statement 
that follows it clarifies one of the reasons I 
said that, and is a very reasonable one, And 
one that shows, in my county, anyway, why 
Head Start isn’t working, and that is the fact 
that Head Start operates in a ghetto. It’s 
keeping the poor children together and giv- 
ing them very limited kinds of educational 
opportunities, and I would much rather see 
children of all economic backgrounds in the 
same classroom doing the same kinds of 
things. I think that this kind of thing .. . 

EK: .. . half of the children in that cen- 
ter were under Title 4A, which meant that 
they were at the welfare level. But we did not 
want to see welfare families isolated, They're 
isolated already in their housing and many 
other ways. So 50% of the children in this 
center were on the sliding fee scale. Some of 
those families pay five dollars a week, some 
of them pay $25 a week, but they pay ac- 
cording to what they could afford. That cen- 
ter closed within 10 months. Lots of people 
told us that it couldn’t be done, and they 
were right. One of the things I ike about 
the Child and Family Services Bill is that it 
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looks like you're going to try to do what 
couldn’t be done. And that is, provide not 
only for those families who are at the welfare 
level, but provide for those families who are 
above that level and who are the working 
poor. I’m very concerned when I see families 
like a mother that I know, and this is the 
third time she and I have talked about care 
for her pre-schooler. She is a certified 
teacher, She has to work. Her second hus- 
band is a student. He has a part-time job. 
They are willing to pay, and they want good 
care for their son. But I don’t have any place 
to tell her to go. She and I talked last week 
and I found myself withdrawing from the 
conversation. It was too painful for me and 
for her, too. I think about an infant who 
came to our center. His mother is white and 
unmarried. She was a secretary at the time 
he was born. Her family was not willing to 
give her very much emotional or financial 
support during that period. And we really 
had to mother the mother. She almost gave 
up her baby. She considered giving him up 
for adoption. She considered abandoning him 
without the adoptive process. But we re- 
ferred her to counseling. We took him for 
shots. We bathed him. We fed him. We sent 
special formula home with him because she 
was not willing to pay, or really able to pay 
for that at that time. And, through the sup- 
port services that she received, she and her 
baby were able to become a family. And it 
looks to me like the bill that you're consider- 
ing will be supportive of families. And I 
think that’s important. I'm concerned about 
a mother who is a truck driver within our 
city, and she’s desperate for care for her 
three-month-old son, For the last several 
weeks, she has carried him in the cab of her 
truck, but she says she can't keep doing 
that. We need a place for her baby. Those 
are some of the families that I know, and 
those are some of the reasons I have come 
to testify. Some of the particular parts of 
this bill that I think are important are 
these. As I have worked in a franchised cen- 
ter and in a non-profit center and in a Title 
4A center, some of the needs for day care that 
I'm particularly concerned about are covered 
in your bill. And I'm very pleased to see the 
variety of prime sponsors. I’m very much 
concerned that no one sponsor be given the 
whole package. Our public schools have cer- 
tainly not fulfilled the needs of all of our 
children. And then I am pleased to see the 
commitment to variety and innovation in 
programming. 

CHMN: Mr. Gallagher, I have a couple of 
questions for you. Possibly the most impor- 
tant question that I can ask pertains to the 
program delivery system. In your opinion, 
what specific roles would the public schools 
have in any legislation we develop? 

JG: I would see that over the long run 
the public schools will become more and 
more involved, but not as they're currently 
structured. I would see a great change take 
place in the primary grades and the earlier 
education of these youngsters, coming from 
a greater recognition of the overall com- 
prehensive needs of the child. The child has 
health needs, has social needs. The family 
needs to be more critically involved in these 
kinds of programs. The schools as they are 
now structured would have a difficult time 
accepting this, but I think the schools can 
restructure themselves and I think it would 
be a great benefit to everybody if they did it 
in concert with the kind of provisions that 
are in this bill. I would not want to get this 
bill entangled in a professional battle be- 
tween who owns this territory. 

A: A key term in the legislation under 
study is “prime sponsor”’—the direct link to 
the Federal agency giving out the money. 
Prime sponsors will be able to subcontract 
for services with other agencies in groups, 
but the power of the purse will be with the 
prime sponsors, Albert Shanker, the powerful 
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head of the American Federation of Teachers, 
wants the public schools to be the only prime 
sponsor. Shanker told John Merrow that the 
public schools have two advantages—they 
already have the support of the middle class, 
and they have an established structure for 
governance. Shanker added that having all 
sorts of sponsors would lead to conflict. 
Those who want a variety of sponsors, 
Shanker said, are really trying to set up an 
alternate school system to rival the public 
schools. Shanker’s call for public school 
monopoly has aroused strong opposition. And 
our sources on Capitol Hill indicate that, 
despite Mr. Shanker, or perhaps because of 
him, a public school monopoly of day care 
is impossible. Of course, everyone wants to 
be the prime sponsor. Sid Johnson is the 
Staff Director of Senator Walter Mondale’s 
Subcommittee on Children and Youth, and 
he talked with John Merrow about the possi- 
bility that profit-makers would be eligible 
to be prime sponsors. 

JM: It sounds as if Senator Mondale and 
those people who have been drafting the bill 
are leery of profit-makers in day care. Why? 

SJ: Well, a number of groups concerned 
about this bill and active in the bill are quite 
concerned that large profit-making programs 
do not participate and, in essence, use limited 
funds in part for profits, and they point to 
the example under Medicare and Medicaid of 
nursing homes in which there have been some 
recent scandals in New York State and else- 
where where profit-makers could come in 
with very few checks and not have to meet 
standards, and not be subject to very much 
enforcement, and in some cases make a tre- 
mendous profit from public funds. So we do 
have what we hope is a very limited and care- 
fully monitored approach which would per- 
mit you—that community—that prime spon- 
sor—to select out a profit-maker for funding 
if, in their judgment, it met the standards, 
had the parent involvement and was just 
slightly better than a non-profit. One more 


point I would like to add on that (and I may 
be telling you more than you want), there 


are... day care is ... contains some in- 
teresting legal fictions, you might say, with 
respect to profit-makers, It’s not just like the 
automobile business when you talk about 
profit-makers being General Motors or a 
large corporation. There are large franchisers 
in day care who are profit-makers, There are 
also many, Many, Many small “mom and dad” 
or family day care operations which are 
classified as profit-makers simply because 
they have not filed for tax-exempt status. 
They may not have had a lawyer, they may 
not haye gotten a 501-03 status, and had a 
Board of Directors, but, in reality, they are 
not making a profit. They're making, in 
essence, a salary. So that is one reason, in 
order to encourage those programs to come 
in and be up-graded because that’s where 
60-80 percent of the children are today in 
day care. We have chosen not to exclude 
profit-makers totally because you would be 
excluding not only what people think of as 
large operators, but you would be excluding 
family day care—the mother down the block 
who watches fewer than six children in her 
home, which many parents prefer and which 
could use staff training and assistance and 
health attention. 

JM: But, essentially, when you talk about 
profit, now you're trying to make it so that 
it’s tough for the large franchisers to get 
money under this bill, but easier for the 
small “mon and dad” types? 

SJ: Oh, no, that’s not... if I left that im- 
pression, let me correct myself. It is going to 
be just as hard for any profit-making pro- 
gram—indeed, any program to be funded un- 
der this Act. One of the things that Senator 
Mondale and Congressman Brademas and the 
other sponsors feel most strongly about is 
that these programs have got to be of the 
highest quality. That we could well be doing 
damage to children if we permitted Federal 
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funding to go to inadequately supervised, 
poorly trained custodial warehouses, whether 
those are profit or non-profit. So that profit 
and non-profits alike, family day care and 
big corporations and public schools will all 
have to meet all those standards, the exact 
Same ones, and the only distinction is that 
if you are a profit-maker, and it’s either 
family day care or corporation, non-profits 
will get a special priority. 

A: William Pierce of the Child Welfare 
League and Wayne Smith of the National 
Association for Child Development and Edu- 
cation are on opposite sides of the dispute. 
Both are lobbyists, Pierce for the non-profit 
interests, Smith for the profit-makers. John 
Marrow talked first with Pierce. 

JM: Is for-profit day care better than non- 
profit day care? 

WP: No. For-profit day care, according to 
all of the studies that I have ever seen and 
all of the centers that I have visited, is by 
and large substantially worse than non-profit 
or publicly operated day care. Whether you 
take the study done by the National Council 
of Jewish Women, and they went into their 
study with no preconceived opinions, or the 
study done by a group of women in the 
Boston area, or our Child Welfare League's 
look at day care centers all over the country, 
what you find is that there are, indeed, a few 
good profit-making day care operations, just 
as there are, indeed, a few bad non-profit and 
publicly operated day care operations, but by 
and large you've got about five to six times 
better chance getting a decent day care serv- 
ice if you go the non-profit public route. 

JM: What's wrong with ... what are we 
likely to find in for-profit day care? You're 
saying it’s substantially worse, but you really 
haven't documented that. 

WP: You find the same thing in profit- 
making day care as you find in profit-making 
nursing homes. You find that the motivating 
factor is the bottom line—the bottom line 
being profit, the bottom line of profit being 
attained by cutting back on staff and on staf 
salaries, cutting back on the food, cutting 
back on the equipment, cutting back on the 
space, making sure that there is as little 
interference as possible in maximizing profit. 
That includes also that you have to cut 
back on consumer participation and con- 
sumer involvement in your program. In terms 
of consumer participation, we think it’s crit- 
ically important for consumers to always be 
involved in any kind of human service. This 
is particularly true when you're talking about 
a service for very young children. They can’t 
speak for themselves, they can’t object, they 
can’t complain. It’s important that their 
parents be able to walk into that center at 
any time, and look at the operation to com- 
plain. I have been in many profit-making 
centers. Most profit-making centers are ex- 
tremely unwilling to let me, as a parent who 
says he wants to enroll his own child in a 
day care center, even in the door. And that 
includes operations in Maryland. That in- 
cludes operations in California, Chicago, clear 
across the country. Time after time, repre- 
sentatives of the profit-making chains and 
the big profit-making operators have chal- 
lenged me. They've said, “If you think our 
operations are so bad, come visit us.” Well, I 
can tell you, I have visited them, and in case 
after case they have been breaking the Fed- 
eral and state licensing laws by having too 
many children and too few staff. The food 
has been lousy, and the care has been, at 
best, custodial. 

JM: The present situation of scarcity, does 
that allow profit-making day care to flourish? 

WP: That's been the excuse in profit- 
making day care and in profit-making nurs- 
ing homes. The condition . . . the usual ar- 
gument is, “Well, it may be bad, but it’s 
better than having them out on the streets.” 
That's the same argument they’ve used to 
run warehouses for the aged for 25 years in 
this country and we say, “Stop the argu- 
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ment with kids.” It’s a Hobson’s choice, and 
it’s ridiculous. 

A: That was William Pierce of the Child 
Welfare League. Wayne Smith, who lobbys 
for the day care for profit interests, also 
spoke with John Merrow. 

WS: I hate to differ with these critics of 
the proprietary operators, because we found 
that time and time again the centers that 
run for a profit give quality care, and I think 
that’s what the parents look at—quality care. 
And when they go into centers, and they 
judge that they want to send their children 
to a center, and if we are providing 70% of 
all of the day care in America, there must be 
something that the proprietary operators 
are offering over the non-profits and others 
that are in the field. 

JM: Now, William Pierce, who is your 
counterpart in the Child Welfare League, was 
very harsh in his criticism of day care for 
profit, and he said that when he went to 
visit for-profit day care centers, he often 
couldn't even get in the door. 

WS: Why, I think that’s right, because Mr. 
Pierce is not a father, and he has no right 
to be in there unless, you know, he was look- 
ing for other reasons. 

JM: I can’t argue with that. Why, if for- 
profit day care works, as you seem to be say- 
ing, why is it that the Brademas bill and the 
Mondale bill are setting up pretty high hur- 
dles to the eligibility of for-profit day care? 

WS: I think that your big problem is that 
they're being excluded in the present Mon- 
dale-Brademas bill. Proprietary operators are 
being excluded and, therefore, that is why we 
are in opposition to the bill, in the sense 
that if we are going to be excluded, we'll be 
opposed to the bill, If we're included, we're 
all for the bill. 

JM: Right now, then, you're opposed to the 
bill? 

WS: That is right, unless it is amended. 

JM: Now, the critics of profit-making day 
care point to Medicare and Medicaid and to 
the nursing homes as examples where when 
the profit-makers are let in or allowed in, 
scandal develops. 

WS: I think you can find a scandal in any- 
thing, and if you want to look down at the 
White House or HEW or other agencies, I 
think you'll see enough scandal right there 
in the bureaucratic jungle that most of these 
agencies are made up of. 

JM: Well, that doesn’t really refute the 
charges about, for example, the nursing home 
scandals where patients are found to be kept 
drugged during the day so they won't cause 
trouble, and immense profits are being made 
by the profit-makers. 

WS: Well, I think again the problem its 
that HEW, who funds the Medicare Program 
to the nursing homes that are proprietary- 
run or not run by profit-makers, are not en- 
forcing the standards, are not enforcing the 
rules. And this is the problem we have today 
in day care, nursing, whatever the case may 
be, is that nobody’s enforcing the rules. 

JM: What do you conclude from that? 

WS: I conclude that they're doing a very 
poor job of trying to dole out money, and 
then where are the rules that have to be 
enforced, if they're not licensed? 

JM: It seems to me that the heart of the 
objection, which I'm not sure we've really 
dealt with, is the notion of the profit motive, 
or the bottom line of making money. Now, 
what it sounds like you're implying is that 
unless there are stringent rules and enforcers 
of the rules, the profit-makers are going to 
watch that bottom line and will cut corners 
and thereby reduce the quality of the care; at 
least that seems to me what you implied 
about the nursing homes. Isn't that likely to 
happen in profit-making day care? 

WS: No, to the contrary—the money that 
is made in the proprietary end goes inte 
quality care because they have to meet such 
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rigid standards, licensing standards enforced 
by the states, or the local health and enforce- 
ment departments in the counties where they 
have their facilities. That's where the money 
goes today—meeting the high standards that 
states are asking the proprietary day care 
operators to put into effect. On the other 
hand, the double standard goes into effect. 
They do not ask the public-funded centers 
to meet any kind of criteria. 

JM: Now, how likely ts it that Mr, Brademag 
or Mr. Mondale will make changes in this 
bill? 

WS: I think that the Committee, once they 
have a chance to listen to all sides of the 
argument of quality day care, take a look at 
the bill—and it’s a very comprehensive bill, 
it’s a 66-page bill... I think that it'll be a 
long year, and I think there'll be a lot of 
changes, especially when the Congressmen 
and Senators go home and start meeting with 
their operators to get the input on what 
should be done on quality day care. 

JM: Now, you've fought this battle before. 
This bill went through the House and Senate 
before and you lost then. 

WS: We lost then, but as you well know it’s 
not law and that ts because the President 
vetoed the bill and the Congress could not 
overcome the vetoand... 

JM: But the President didn’t veto it be- 
cause it didn’t include proprietary day care. 

WS: No, but at that time the big argument 
was the total amout of money that was being 
spent, and we agreed with the President that 
this kind of spending would just build an- 
other bureaucratic agency. 

JM: Are you saying that you prefer to see a 
bill which didn’t have any public day care 
at all? 

WS: I think that the way it should be 
done and handled is that the money be ap- 
propriated and then contract out to the 
proprietor operators, at so much a day for 
the children, and they'll do the job they 
have done for the last 20 to 40 years be- 
cause .. . remember . . . public day care 
didn't come into efect until the late *60’s. 

JM: So, you'd say it would be best to rely 
on the free enterprise system? 

WS: I think the free enterprise system is 
what has been the success in America not 
only in day care but in anything else, be- 
cause remember—it’s the tax-paying enti- 
ties that are supporting the tax-consuming 
fields, whatever they may be. 

A: Sid Johnson, Staff Director of Senator 
Mondale’s Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth, also talked about the profit-makers 
with John Merrow. 

SJ: Senator Mondale and Congressman 
Brademas and all the sponsors have been 
very careful to say that the so-called de- 
livery system question, that is what com- 
bination of state and local government, is 
one that we're really open to. We are seek- 
ing advice and suggestions that will lead 
us to a solution that involves, and takes ad- 
vantage of, the resources and the planning 
capacities of states and their existing pro- 
grams, at the same time giving the flexibil- 
ity that's so necessary for local diversity, 
for communities to adapt their programs the 
way they want. Now, that’s a very easy goal 
to describe, but it’s a hard one to work out. 
We're in the process of working that out. 
We've been very hesitant to have a sort of 
national blueprint that would mandate 
these programs run through the schools or 
mandate that they be run through the wel- 
fare departments. Some states, such as Cali- 
fornia, have a very large program of day 
care and early childhood education run 
through the schools. Other states do that 
through welfare departments, or through 
offices of children. This particular question 
is one involving how they will be delivered, 
and who will deliver them. It’s our hope that 
all the groups and individuals and organiza- 
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tions interested in this bill will keep the 
purpose of it primary, and agree to sit down 
and discuss in hearings and other ways the 
sub-questions, important questions, but 
still sub-questions about who shall run the 
programs. I think you will end up with a 
very diverse system serving many income 
groups, which is precisely the point of this 
bill. We want very badly to provide a pro- 
gram that does not divide people into poor 
and non-poor. We want a single system, We 
don’t want dual systems. I think the spon- 
sors of this bill have seen enough examples 
of dual systems in health care or some other 
program where you have Medicaid for the 
poorest of the poor, and something else for 
those who aren’t poor. And many people 
have said that if you have a program just 
for poor people, it ultimately becomes a poor 
program because it cannot sustain the popu- 
lar support—the support of the public. It’s 
viewed as being unfair and tilted, and we 
feel very strongly that, much like the pub- 
lic schools, this should be a program that 
serves all children. 

JM: Now, Sid, this is something that Sen- 
ator Mondale and Congressman Brademas 
and you and a lot of other people have been 
working on for a number of years. The bill 
has gone through once and been vetoed, 
went through part way another time; now, 
I guess, it looks as if it is inevitable. When 
do you expect this bill to come up for a 
vote? 

SJ: That’s another hard question to pre- 
dict because things change month to month. 
If you assume, for example—and this is a 
big ij/—that Congress would pass a bill of 
this nature, or something close to it, by 
June or July, and it would be signed into 
law, the next question, then, is when is the 
first effective year? For example, a number 
of groups have criticized the bill, saying that 
there’s no need for a phase-in year, that the 
needs are so great and the capacity is there, 
that we should move directly into program 
operation, So that’s an uncertainty. The 
second uncertainty is whether, indeed, the 
bill will be passed and signed into law. A 
third uncertainty is, if it is enacted, how 
would the Appropriations Committee re- 
spond to this in view of the other demands 
for resources? So it would be a mistake to 
predict in any sense, to lead anyone to be- 
lieve that, at a certain date, money will be 
available under this. 

JM: So, anybody who is sitting at home 
waiting for the Federal funds ought not to 
be sitting there, ought to be out making day 
care arrangements in some other way right 
now? 

SJ: Right. And they should be communi- 
cating with their political leaders, their con- 
gressmen and their senators. If they feel that 
this is a need that should be met, they should 
be doing everything they can to assist in 
passage of this bill, and to assure that the 
President signs it, and then you can't quit 
after that. Then come in and work for ap- 
propriations for it. 

A. As important as the Child and Family 
Services Act is, and as great as the need for 
adequate day care is, it looks as if, for the 
next few years, the answer to our opening 
question “Who cares for children” is, bluntly, 
“not enough parents, not enough adults, and 
not enough politicians.” Regarding the pend- 
ing legislation, we are reminded of Carol 
Burris’ testimony on Capitol Hill: 

CB: We're all discussing once again this 
problem. And, in the meantime, I was the 
mother of a child who was a preschooler 
when this bill first passed. I’m now the 
mother of a second-grader and, if we keep 
on at this pace, I’m going to be the grand- 
mother of somebody who needs day care. 

C: Sometimes she comes home late, and 
I wait for her. 

JM: Is your dad at home? 

C: No. 
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JM: Does your Mom call up right away 
when you get home? 

C: Not many times. She just calls and 
asks to see if we're all right, if we're okay. I 
tell her we’re all right. 

JM: Well, now, is your Mom at home when 
you get there? 

Second Child: No. 

JM: Does she work? 

C: My parents are separated. 

JM: And you live with your Mom or your 
Dad? 

O: My Dad. 

JM: Is he at work? 

C: Yeah. 

JM: What kind of work does your Mom 
do? 

C: She worksin... 

(Music) 

A:We want to use the final minutes of this 
program to tell you good news. We've just 
won two prizes for our reporting on educa- 
tion. The National Council for the Advance- 
ment of Education Writing has awarded us 
first prize in the “Broadcast” category. We 
also won first prize for “radio coverage of 
higher education in 1974," an award given 
by the American College Public Relations 
Association, Mason-Dixon Division. And we 
have a prize of sorts for you, if you work in 
education. Our reporter, John Merrow, has 
written a work that has upset the tradi- 
tionalists in teacher training, It's being pub- 
lished, along with replies by several promi- 
nent educators, by the National Institute of 
Education. NIE has agreed to send free 
copies of the book, The Politics of Teacher 
Training, to listeners who write in on offi- 
ĉial stationery. So, if you work in education 
and want a free copy of John Merrow’s book, 
The Politics of Teacher Training, write us on 
your official stationery. And if you want a 
transcript of “Who Cares for Children?”’, send 
$.50 to the same address, which is: Options 
on Education, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

(For “Options on Education,” I’m Mike 
Waters. This. program was produced by Midge 
Hart and John Merrow. Funds for the pro- 
gram were made available by the Institute 
for Educational Leadership of The George 
Washington University and the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. This is NPR, Na- 
tional Public Radio.) 


INDOCHINA REFUGEES 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Indochina refugees, I firmly believe, are 
in no way a “problem” for the American 
people, unless America turns her back on 
her heritage as a country which welcomes 
persons from foreign nations to her 
shores. 

I have asked that these refugees find 
@ new chance in our great country; I 
have asked this ever since their evacua- 
tion, and I continue to ask this. A few 
people have criticized my stand, but it is 
one which I will continue to take because 
I know that the people of America are 
generous and have ever been so. This 
generosity is our strength. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a column by the editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Creed Black, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. In 
his column, Creed Black clarifies the de- 
bate the Senator from South Dakota and 
I have had on the refugee problem, mak- 
ing reference to a column which John 
Lofton wrote and which appeared in the 
Inquirer and which Senator McGovern 
himself inserted in the RECORD. 
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Mr. President, I further ask unanimous 
consent that the Lofton column, a state- 
ment by Senator McGovern, and an item 
in Saturday’s Philadelphia Bulletin be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 18, 


McGovern Is, INDEED, HYPROCRITICAL ON THE 
REFUGEE ISSUE 
(By Creed C. Black) 

Notes on the news: 

George McGovern took the floor of the 
United States Senate Wednesday to charge 
that “an incredibly distorted interpretation” 
of his proposal to return Vietnamese refu- 
gees to Vietnam had appeared in The In- 
quirer the day before. 

He was talking about a syndicated column 
on this op-ed page by John D. Lofton, Jr., 
and he said he believed that “the editor of 
The Inquirer will correct this unfortunate 
story in his paper.” 

Well, senator, the editor of The Inquirer 
is publishing elsewhere on this page today 
the full text of the statement you made 
when you introduced the bill in question. 
With it is a reprint of the Lofton column. 

Our readers may draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

Mine is that Sen. McGovern’s position is 
indeed hyprocritical, as Mr. Lofton charged. 

The senator calls his proposal “a bill to 
assist refugees from Vietnam who wish to 
return to their native country.” But in the 
rest of his statement he says to these same 
refugees, in effect; “Here's your hat—what’s 
your hurry?” 

He says that their evacuation may be “the 
final blunder of Vietnam.” He concludes that 
90 percent of the refugees would be better off 
going back where they came from. He would 
make “steps to facilitate their early return” 
the highest priority of our program to deal 
with these unfortunate people. And he as- 
sures them this would be in their “best in- 
terest.” 

All of which, I agree with John Lofton, is 
hard to square with some of Mr. McGovern’s 
pious pronouncements of the past. 

Incidentally, Sen. Hugh Scott pointed out 
that “any Vietnamese who wish to return 
may do so. They are being asked at the re- 
settlement locations if they wish to return. 
Their answer is noted in writing. 

“So far 45 of the 125,000—45 people— 
have asked to be returned. They were the 45 
who were swept into the planes by Thailand 
soldiery, and whose families are still in Viet- 
nam. Those 45 will be returned.” 

And despite Sen. McGovern's notion that 
he knows what's best for them, many of the 
other refugees apparently think that Amer- 
ica is still a land of opportunity. 

Time magazine quotes one of them, a 40- 
year-old former marketing manager for a 
paper and sugar distributing company who 
it says “fought back the tears as he noted 
that his current net worth is $4.” 

“You know’, he said in broken English 
as he fingered his worn trousers, ‘when I go, 
I forget to put on my good clothes." Then 
he mused: ‘I believe I have a good future 
here. I think the Americans in the end are 
good people. I think. I hope.’” 

I think so, too, sir. And welcome to the 
United States. 

Speaking of hypocrisy, a prize of some kind 
must go to North Vietnam for its description 
of the US. military operation to retake May- 
aguez as “a flagrant act of piracy.” 

What, one wonders, does Hanoi consider 
the seizure of the ship by the Cambodians in 
the first place? Its “lHberation,” I suppose. 
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[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 18, 
1975] 
McGovern’s PROPOSAL—HELP THOSE WHO 
Want To RETURN 


(By Senator GEORGE McGovern) 


Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to assist refugees of Vietnam. 

(S. 1626. A bill to assist refugees from Viet- 
nam who wish to return to their native coun- 
try. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 

The final blunder of Vietnam may be that 
the administration has chosen evacuation of 
nearly 100,000 Vietnamese as a substitute 
for accommodation in their own country. 
That policy should be reversed. Ninety per- 
cent of the Vietnamese refugees would be 
better off going back to their own land. And 
I say that in a humanitarian spirit. 

America will not turn away those few who 
might be endangered by a return to their 
homeland. But I haye never thought that 
more than a handful of government leaders 
were in any real danger of reprisals. The great 
majority of Vietnamese refugees do not fall 
into that category. 

Most of them left in panic out of fear of 
a bloody final battle for Saigon that did not 
materialize. Nor is it likely that the new 
government will engage in the bloodbath 
our policymakers have talked about so much. 

The Saigon government has already given 
orders that the people are not to be molested 
or their personal belongings seized. That is 
more respect for the people than Thieu's 
army frequentiy demonstrated. 

It is also apparent from news accounts that 
the procedure for selecting evacuees on the 
basis of the risk of recrimination broke down 
entirely. Thousands of people were taken 
out at random and thousands of others sim- 
ply headed out to sea on their own to be 
picked up by American ships. 

I suggest that our program for dealing with 
these refugees should include as the highest 
priority steps to facilitate their early return 
to Vietnam. 

We should express to the new government 
in South Vietnam our interest in implement- 
ing such a policy. We should make transpor- 
tation available and we should stand ready to 
assist in every possible way in reuniting these 
people with their families and their country 
on a voluntary basis. 

My bill would permit the use of either 
commercial carriers or American ships and 
planes to return any refugees who wish to 
go back to Vietnam now that the panic is 
subsiding. I fully believe that it will be in 
the best interest of most of the Vietnam ref- 
ugees to return to their own country. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 18, 
1975] 
QUOTES From THE Past—His Worps Have A 
HoLtow RING 
(By John D. Lofton, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—Without a doubt, he is it. 
No contest. The man, if indeed he is a man, 
towers head and shoulders above all chal- 
lengers. George McGovern is the most im- 
moral hypocrite on the American political 
scene today, 

Anyone who feels this is an overly harsh 
indictment has only to consider the South 
Dakota Democrat's remarks about the Viet- 
nam refugees and contrast them with the 
unctuous moralisms this son of a Methodist 
minister was preaching in his presidential 
campaign three years ago. 

Over and over in 1972, McGovern's heart 
repeatedly bled as a result of a matter he 
said had literally become an obsession for 
him, something that had “weighed on my 
conscience for nine years”: the thousands of 
Asians burning, bleeding and dying in Indo- 
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china, many of them innocent children, many 
old people but none with any direct respon- 
sibility for the conflict that took their lives. 

In a Truman Day Award Dinner in St. 
Louis, in October of 1972, McGovern observed 
that our nation was born in a noble vision 
of human existence, noting: 

“The faith of our fathers was cherished 
by millions who followed after them. From 
a hundred different lands and every conti- 
nent, immigrants came to America, not be- 
cause they believed the streets were paved 
with gold, and not merely for jobs and op- 
portunity, but because here they hoped to 
find a new birth of freedom for themselves 
and their children, a new liberation of spirit.” 

g that almost every country in 
the world is a country because its people 
share a common culture, McGovern pointed 
out that America, however, was different: 

“America is a land of diversity discovered 
by an Italian commissioned by the queen 
of Spain. Our independence was won by 
men named Kosciusko, Von Steuben and 
Lafayette, as well as Jefferson, Adams and 
Paine. 

“Chinese Americans built the transconti- 
nental railroad from the West, and at 
Promontory Point they met Irish-Americans 
who were building it from the East. Our 
culture has been diversified and enriched 
by the American Indians, the black Ameri- 
cans, and the Spanish-surnamed Americans. 
Every language that is heard in the world 
today has been heard within our borders. 
Every religious creed finds its expression 
here,” 

This same month, at Wheaton College in 
Wheaton, Ill, McGovern spoke passionately 
of how his religious convictions shaped his 
view of America’s destiny. He declared: 

“Some Christians beleve that we are con- 
demned to live with man’s inhumanity to 
man—with poverty, war and injustice—and 
that we cannot end these evils because they 
are inevitable. But I have not found that 
view in the Bible. 

“Changed men can change society, and the 
words of Scripture clearly assign to us the 
ministry and the mission of change. 

“While we know that the Kingdom of God 
will not come from a political party's plat- 
form, we also know if someone is hungry we 
should give him food; if he is thirsty, we 
should give him drink; if he is a stranger 
we should take him in; if he is naked, we 
should clothe him; if he is sick we should 
care for him; and if he is in prison we should 
visit him.” 

Then McGovern quoted the Lord: “For 
inasmuch as you have done it unto the least 
of these my brethren, you have done it to 


So, now with President Ford’s courageous 
decision to rescue some 150,000 Vietnamese 
from communism—60 per cent of whom are 
children—Sen. McGovern has been presented 
with the golden opportunity to practice 
what he has preached. 

As a member of the U.S. Senate, he is in 
a position to vote money to give food to 
those who are hungry; drink to those who 
are thirsty; and shelter to those strangers 
who need to be taken in. 

His real reaction? Forget them. 

These thousands of new Americans, so 
desperately in need of bread, he hands a 
stone, The operation that rescued them, he 
calls the “final blunder” of the war. 

In his opinion, but he does not say how, 
it would be “in the best interest” of those 
who fled communism to now return to com- 
munism, 

In 1942, George McGovern won the South 
Dakota Peace Oratory Contest with a speech 
title, “My Brother’s Keeper.” If he has an 
ounce of moral decency left in him, which 
I seriously doubt, he should now return 
this award. But if he doesn’t the people who 
gave it to him should demand that he give it 
back, 
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[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, May 17, 
1975] 
A New Forum Toric: WiLL You Make Room 
FoR A REFUGEE? 

Does the controversy over the refugees from 
South Vietnam and Cambodia mean that 
the United States is no longer the place of 
refuge for the threatened and the oppressed? 
Should the words on the Statue of Liberty, 
words offering shelter to homeless, huddled 
masses, be changed to read: “No Vacancy?” 

Quite a few in the United States seem to 
think so. In Congress, liberals who had been 
in the fore of the antiwar movement ex- 
pressed serious reservations about opening 
the nation’s gates to thousands of the home- 
less and endangered. They were joined by 
conservatives who had supported the war and 
who praised the valor of “our gallant South 
Vietnamese allies.” 

Senator George McGovern said he thought 
the Vietnamese would be better off in Viet- 
nam and insisted that many already in the 
United States would like to go back, Others 
anxious to hide the welcome mat talked 
darkly of refugees from Southeast Asia tak- 
ing already scarce jobs from unemployed 
American workers, although the AFL-CIO's 
George Meany scoffed at this possibility. 

Do you share President Ford’s anger that 
so many in the United States seem to have 
forgotten that this is a country created by 
people who came from somewhere else? Or 
do you feel that this nation adequately dem- 
onstrated its humanitarianism by admitting 
the “freedom fighters” from Hungary and 
anti-Castro Cubans as well as so many 
others? 

It is not merely a matter of answering 
“yes” or “no” to the new refugee question, 
but of stating how far you are willing to go 
to make room for one, or even a family of 
these New Americans. 

Would you be willing to see a family or 
perhaps a dozen families from Southeast 
Asia settle in Burholme or Cherry Hill or 
King of Prussia? The current total of refugees 
is placed at about 120,000. Suppose the total 
rises to nearly 200,000? How would you feel 
then? After all, 675,000 Cuban refugees came 
to the United States, while the total who 
found sanctuary in the United States from 
Hungary was about 40,000. The claim has 
been made that most of those who fled from 
spread of Communism. Are not these people 
entitled to very special treatment since they 
are, in effect, wards of the United States? 

Tell us what you think of the entire situa- 
tion, An early Gallup Poll indicated that a 
majority of Americans were all in favor of 
South Vietnam and Cambodia had to do 
so because they were marked for reprisal as 
part of the United States’ effort to halt the 
helping refugees resettle—but not in the 
United States. Do you now feel ashamed of 
this finding? Are you willing to make some 
sacrifice, do something extra to help make 
life easier for these victims of war? 

Give your view of the refugee situation 
in a letter to The Saturday Forum, The Bul- 
letin, 30th and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19101. Keep your letter short and include 
your name and address and a telephone to 
facilitate verification. Write today. Your 
opinion, your suggestion might help guide 
those in our government charged with mak- 
ing policy decisions on this human problem, 


PROFILE OF TOM MORELAND, 
GEORGIA’S COMMISSIONER OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Dixie 
Business magazine, published by Hubert 
Lee in Decatur, Ga., will publish in its 
summer issue a very fine profile on one of 
Georgia’s most outstanding public ofi- 
cials, Tom Moreland, the State’s Com- 
missioner of Transportation. 
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Mr. Moreland has compiled a record 
of splendid public service, and he has 
well-deserved recognition as a hard- 
working and competent leader. 

Icommend Mr. Moreland for the good 
job he is doing, and ask unanimous 
consent that the Dixie Business article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tom MORELAND—GEORGIA’S COMMISSIONER OF 
‘TRANSPORTATION 

Tom Moreland, the undisputed top man 
of the Georgia Department of Transporta- 
tion (GDOT), spends his days adjusting to 
the double-barreled power of his new office. 

Recently installed as Georgia's commis- 
sioner of transportation while retaining his 
title of the state’s chief highway engineer, 
Moreland holds a strong grip on Georgia's 
largest state agency. 

As commissioner, one of the handful of 
professional engineers to ever direct the 
GDOT's overall operations, he has had to 
broaden his basic philosophy to take in all 
types of transportation—not just highways. 

To implement the idea of “total transpor- 
tation”, Moreland has reorganized the de- 
partment of nearly 8,000 employes to re- 
flect the wave of the future. 

“Presently,” the commissioner said, “the 
predominant workload of the department is 
highway construction, operations and main- 
tenance, but with the new plan we can 
accommodate any kind of facility.” 

The State Transportation Board agreed 
with Moreland’s strong arguments for re- 
organization and approved a complete re- 
shuffling of the GDOT’s organizational table 
as recommended by the newly sworn-in 
commissioner. 

The new plan calls for a shifting of de- 
partment priorities from highway building 
to Moreland’s more functional lines, creat- 
ing divisions of administration, operations, 
construction, pre-construction and planning. 

Moreland explained that the new organiza- 
tion will provide “a potential in the agency 
to accommodate a growth of other modes 
of transportation (than highways) that I 
anticipate will occur.” 

A firm beginning for a determined leader. 

But, as with many men, there are two 
sides to Tom Moreland. 

First, he is a forceful man, an able admin- 
istrator. He is a leader, directing thousands 
of men and women employees whom he must 
inspire to their highest level of achievement, 
while carefully watching over millions of 
dollars in tax money. 

Second, he is a man who is uncomfortable 
in the high-backed leather chair usually re- 
served for the commissioner for use in the 
inner sanctum of his private office. Instead, 
he reclaimed a less pretentious seat from 
his old office that had served him well in 
past years, 

Tom Moreland is a man who awakens 
early in the morning wondering what he will 
be called upon to do at work this day. 

Then, quickly realizing that he now holds 
the reigns of power, he knows it is he who 
must decide what will be done, 

A professional engineer, he is new to the 
arena of public exposure, having exchanged 
his hard hat for the soft Stetson of the 
politician. 

His tempering of his professional judg- 
ment with the necessities of political life 
will mark him as a new breed of Georgia 
transportation commissioner, 

One of Moreland’s strongest points as 
commissioner of transportation is his trip 
up through the ranks, which has provided 
him with invaluable, inside GDOT expe- 
rience since 1957. 

Having joined GDOT as a rodman at 
$150.00 per month salary, he moved to posi- 
tions of resident engineer on construction, 
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soils engineer, highway materials engineer, 
assistant state highway engineer and on 
January 1, 1972, he was named state high- 
way engineer. 

Coupled with a reputation for slide rule- 
like precision, the commissioner has always 
expressed his concern for the welfare of the 
employees in his charge. 

Employee morale is a first-line considera- 
tion in a time of frozen hiring. and 
promotions. 

Inquiries as to education achievements 
find Moreland on solid ground. 

A native of Chatsworth, in the foothills 
of the North Georgia mountains, he attended 
public schools and was graduated from Mur- 
ray County High School in 1950. 

He attended North Georgia College in 
Dahlonega following high school graduation 
in 1952, when he enrolled at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 

Moreland received his bachelor of civil en- 
gineering with highest honors in 
1955, followed by the master of science in 
civil engineering in 1962. 

After graduating in 1955, he served two 
years in the U.S. Army as an officer engaged 
in airfield construction. 

He was a member of the Georgia National 
Guard from his Army discharge In 1958 until 
1968. 

Since he received his master’s degree, he 
has contributed to his profession by pub- 
lishing nearly 2 dozen professional papers. 

Moreland could certainly be described as 
an engineer's engineer, having been recently 
named to the executive committee of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials. 

The new comntissioner’s plan for Georgla’s 
Department of Transportation is simply 
stated In his own words—"To build from 
our strong points, to improve on our weak 
points and to become the best transporta- 
tion department in the United States... ." 

A family man, the 41-year-old chief engi- 
neer spends as much time as possible with 
his wife, Evelyn, and his four children. 

Some of his time is used in worship at 
the Valley Brook Baptist Church in Decatur, 
where he is a member. 

More appropriate than any other descrip- 
tion is to say that Tom Moreland is a man 
with a sense of history. 

He is acutely aware that he is in the van- 
guard of transportation administrators who 
are being given a chance to prove that a 
professional approach is what transporta- 
tion planning has needed all along. 

He is determined that he will succeed 
in providing better transportation facilities 
for the people of Georgia, while operating 
within a reasonable budget. 

The future rests with him. 

Bert Lance, former Commissioner of the 
Georgia Department of Transportation and 
now President of Atlanta’s National Bank 


of Georgia, wrote: 
Hubert: 


Tom Moreland is the 
leader I know— 


He will do a great job as Commissioner. ... 


most responsive 


MAY IS HEARING AND SPEECH 
MONTE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, May is 


hearing and speech month as pro- 
claimed by the National Association for 
Hearing and Speech Action. During this 
month, NAHSA and local hearing and 
speech centers across the country are 
seeking to inform the public about hear- 
ing and speech disorders and to encour- 
age interest in the activities of NAHSA. 

One of every ten Americans suffers 
from a hearing, speech, or language prob- 
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lem. As a hearing-impaired individual 
myself, I know the problems such a con- 
dition can cause and the importance of 
recognizing and treating hearing and 
speech disorders in people of all ages. 
Detecting hearing impairment in chil- 
dren is particularly critical. All too often 
a loss of hearing is mistaken for an emo- 
tional disturbance, mental retardation or 
a behavior problem. Discovered early 
enough, hearing impairment can often 
be treated and the afflicted child can re- 
ceive the special training he needs. If a 
child's hearing defect goes unrecognized 
or untreated, he may be unnecessarily 
handicapped his entire life. 

Hearing impairment in older people 
also goes frequently undetected and un- 
treated. We often refuse to recognize a 
hearing loss as such and allow ourselves 
to drift further and further from the 
mainstream of life as we miss more and 
more of what is happening around us. 

Hearing impairment is frequently 
viewed as a handicap. Yet it need not be 
if we are all careful to recognize hearing 
problems in ourselves and others and to 
do everything possible to correct and 
treat them. As my colleagues go back to 
their home States during the coming re- 
cess, I hope they will all participate in 
the local observance of Hearing and 
Speech Month by helping to enlighten 
constituents about hearing and speech 
disorders. There is no Member of Con- 
gress who does not have a sizable num- 
ber of constituents with speech and 
hearing problems. Participating in the 
observance of hearing and speech month 
will be beneficial for us all. 


REPRESENTATIVE KARTH’S 
REBUTTAL 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a copy of a letter by Representa- 
tive Josera KartH of Minnesota coun- 
tering an editorial published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press critical of the Senate 
Commerce Subcommittee on Aviation 
hearings on my bill, S. 306, to abolish the 
airline mutual aid pact. 

The letter details the important as- 
pects of that bill. Mr. Karth has spon- 
sored a paraliel bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives with 72 cosponsors. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTrep STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1975. 
Mr. WILLIAM C. SUMNER, 
Editor, St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Brut: The usually sure-footed edi- 
torial page of the St. Paul Pioneer Press really 
booted one in its April 24 editorial discus- 
sion of the Airlines Mutual Aid Pact. 

In fact, the editorial booted the issue all 
around the field without ever coming very 
close to the goal line. 

The Pasic issue in legislation presented by 
me in the US. House of Representatives and 
by Senator Mike Gravel (D.-Alaska) is simply 
whether the Airlines Mutual Aid Pack 
(known as MAP) has been and can be damag- 
ing to cities like St. Paul and hundreds of 
other communities in a comparable situa- 
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tion, and injurious aiso to the national econ- 
omy, to the public, to airline customers, to 
airline stockholders and to unions of airline 
employees. 

The answer to that question and all its 
parts was an unequivocal “yes” given by a 
dozen witnesses during the first day of hear- 
ings held last week by the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee of the US. Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

I suggest, incidentally, that your editorial 
writer would have understood. this much 
better and the gathering storm of protests 
and criticisms, over the past 16 years, against 
MAP if he had read more carefully the excel- 
lent summary by Pioneer Press Washington 
Bureau reporter Al Eisele on the same day. 
That summary, within its space limitations, 
gave a fair and accurate description of what 
has become a pressing issue before the U.S. 
Congress. 

And let me note here, at the outset, that my 
bill to abolish MAP has 72 cosponsors in the 
House of Representatives, many more than 
the number of cosponsors in previous years; 
and Senator Gravel’s parallel bill has tripled 
the number of its cosponsors this year. 

The premise of the Pioneer Press editorial 
is that “The bargaining power of 16 U.S. air- 
lines for future wage negotiations would be 
diminished by a bill being heard by a Senate 
subcommittee.” 

This is partly true but not, I suspect, in the 
way intended, Abolition of MAP would not 
diminish management's bargaining power but 
it would diminish the airlines’ ability to pro- 
tract and prolong—almost interminably— 
any dispute or strike by an alirline’s em- 
ployees. 

Essentially that is what MAP is all about. 
It provides a struck carrier with a guaranteed 
profit, without any cutoff date, enabling that 
carrier to perpetuate the strike indefinitely, 
to make @ profit and force the union to weak- 
en its bargaining position. There is not, it 
should be emphasized, anything like this ar- 
rangement anywhere else in American in- 
dustry or business. 

MAP thus gives airline management a 
tremendous, almost overpowering, advantage 
over its union adversary. To understand this 
we must first understand how MAP operates. 

MAP started out 16 years ago as a small 
and modest cooperative venture by six car- 
riers to save a smali tottering airline from its 
financial problems. It has mushroomed fan- 
tastically until today, with 16 affiliates, MAP 
is a nationwide, industry-wide enterprise 
which has enabled its members to pay $360,- 
000,000 to striking companies. 

These multi-million dollar payments are 
the crux of the injury that MAP can inflict, 
and has inflicted, on airline customers, com- 
munities, shareholders and employees. 

With all its expansions sanctioned and en- 
couraged by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
MAP now reimburses a struck airline for 50% 
of its prestrike operating costs for the first 
two weeks of a shutdown, 45% for the third 
week, 40% for the fourth week and 35% 
thereafter until the strike is settled. 

How do we know that such payments as 
these mean a guaranteed profit? We have it 
from no less an authority than a CAB hear- 
ing examiner, Arthur S. Present, who had the 
whole MAP issue under consideration when 
he found that “during a full shutdown a 
struck carrier can limit its operating expenses 
to 29.2% of the normal level.” 

The mathematics of profit here are simple. 
Against that 29.2% operating expense is the 

% of prestrike costs paid by MAP for the 
first two weeks, which means a guaranteed 
profit of more than 20% for that period, 
graduated down to nearly 6% for whatever 
length of time the strike lasts. 

The most obvious conclusion is that such 
a guaranteed profit windfall as this under- 
mines management's incentive to engage in 
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full-faith bargaining. To the contrary, of 
course, it encourages management negotia- 
tors to withhold concessions and com- 
promises. 

In fact, Hearing Examiner Present recom- 
mended in 1972 that CAB not approve higher 
strike payments because they could have the 
effect of swaying an airline's decision “as to 
when it should settle a strike, to the detri- 
ment of the public utilizing air transporta- 
tion." 

There is other solid proof that MAP en- 
courages and prolongs strikes. In 1958 when 
MAP was organized, airline strikes lasted an 
average of 30.7 days. Today airline strikes 
average 95 days—a soaring increase of more 
than 200% in the 16 years MAP has been 
at work. This is a far greater increase in the 
duration of strikes than in any other major 
industry. 

Thousands of St. Paul residents and busi- 
nessmen have vivid memories of the 1970 
Northwest Airlines strike. Although on strike 
for 160 days, Northwest enjoyed a net profit 
of $44,000,000 for that year. Without MAP 
payments, Northwest would have lost 
$2,000,000. 

That story is repeated over and over again 
with other MAP-affiliated airlines. Over and 
over again airline strikes were induced and 
then prolonged unreasonably because of the 
guaranteed profits. As one witness told the 
Aviation Subcommittee last week, “Why 
should management be anxious to settle; 
they can’t lose.” 

Sometimes in unguarded moments, alr- 
line executives admit that they like strikes 
because they're a source of profit. For ex- 
ample, C. C. Tilinghast, Chairman of Trans 
World Airlines, told a Honolulu newspaper 
reporter that the longer a strike by flight 
attendants continued, the higher TWA’'s 
profits would be for 1973. TWA banked 
$74,484,000 in MAP assistance payments 


during that 44-day walkout. 
As Reporter Eisele quoted me as telling the 


Subcommittee, “These facts and figures are 
enough to convince any reasonable person 
that MAP is a strike inducing, strike-pro- 
longing and strike-breaking instrument.” 

Your editorial next makes the point that 
MAP has been upheld by a US Court of 
Appeais decision. When Senator Gravel was 
asked about this during the hearing he 
replied that it is within living memory that 
some of the nation’s highest courts upheld 
child labor, the shameful 12-hour day of 
toil for youngsters 11 and 12 years old in coal 
mines and textile mills. I also point out that 
the court ruled on the basis of existing na- 
tional policy brought about by national law, 
Obviously since there is no law to the con- 
trary, MAP is not in violation of national 
policy. 

Next the Pioneer Press editorial points an 
accusatory finger, or so it seems, at the pay 
scales of pilots and ground crews. When this 
point was briefly raised at the hearing I made 
this response: “When I fly I feel confident 
and comfortable when I know there's a pilot 
up front getting $50,000 or more and not 
$10,000; I know he has to be the best trained 
and most skilled in the world. And I feel con- 
fident and comfortable when I board a plane 
that has just come from maintenance know- 
ing that the maintenance men are highly 
paid and therefore highly skilled.” 

Does the editorial writer want to analogize 
between an airline pilot in command of a 747 
with responsibility for 400 lives, and a steel- 
worker in a highly automated plant? 

Pilots do not buy planes. Aircraft get 
larger and larger; their equipment becomes 
more and more intricate and complex. They 
carry more and more people, Consequently 
there are greater demands of responsibility, 
skill, experience and Judgment imposed on 
airline pilots than on any other service em- 
ployees in the world, 
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Finally, the editorial notes that “airline 
unions have their own mutual aid program 
in the form of strike funds.” 

This is so ill-informed a comment as to be 
ludicrous. 

First off, there is absolutely no mutual aid 
pact among the airline unions, nothing paral- 
leling MAP with its $2,000,000-a-day strike 
subsidy payments to TWA. 

The fact is that some unions pay no strike 
benefits at all. Some unions that do pay, 
proyide only the barest subsistence funds, 
$2 to $7-a-day, and that hardly puts food 
on the table. Certainly no one can suggest 
that is profit making. 

Senator Gravel (testifying alongside me at 
the hearing) astonished some Senators by 
revealing that “Airline clerks and machinists 
may—i/ the union strike fund is full—receive 
$15 and $40 a week respectively. The pilots 
receive one-fifth of their salary but only after 
one month of a strike.” If it will help any, 
I would agree that airlines get the same 
proportion of their normal profit that em- 
ployees get of theirs. 

Those facts stultify any remark that “air- 
line unions have their own mutual aid pro- 
gram in the form of strike funds.” While a 
strikebound airline is enjoying up to 20% 
guaranteed profits, the striking airline clerk 
or mechanic is looking for a part-time job, 
applying for unemployment compensation, 
or standing in line for food stamps. 

Finally let me bring forward one aspect of 
MAP which the Pioneer Press editorial wisely 
sidestepped: the damage inflicted by MAP- 
prolonged strikes on whole communities and 
regions, especially those served by only one 
airline, 

We know of airports in single-airline com- 
munities being almost entirely shut down, 
disemploying airport personnel, maintenance 
workers and employees of such airport enter- 
prises as restaurants, rent-a-car agencies, 
freight-forwarding firms, and bus lines. 

We know of factories in such communities 
having to close down because machinery re- 
placement parts could not be obtained by 
air-freight. We know of retail stores and 
wholesalers suffering greatly reduced busi- 
ness because salesmen and suppliers had to 
come to the community by car, sometimes 
from long distances. 

Those of us responsible for national policy 
can’t forget those communities, even if edi- 
torial writers can. We cannot, for example, 
forget Fargo, North Dakota, which was so 
badly injured by the 1972 Northwest Airlines 
strike that it asked CAB to rescind North- 
west's certificate and issue a new one to 
another airline. 

We cannot forget the resolutions of protest 
against MAP that reached us in Congress last 
year and this year from communities in 
Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico because of 
the needlessly prolonged shutdown by Texas 
International Airlines, a shutdown that 
ended earlier this year after 125 days. 

An investigation into this strike disclosed 
that 26 Texas communities served only by 
TI were severely hurt by the closures, with 
business failures sharply increased. 

We cannot forget that the New Mexico 
State Legislature, alarmed and worried over 
the effect of the MAP-supported TI strike 
on the state’s economic health, memorialized 
us in Congress and asked for a “full Con- 
~ ghee investigation of the Mutual Aid 

ct.” 

Congress is now responding to the appeals 
from Fargo, North Dakota, from scores of 
communities in Texas and Louisiana, and 
from the New Mexico State Legislature. 

And ironically while we are doing so, the 
Pioneer Press editorial tells us that “The 
move against the mutual aid pact in the 
Senate seems uncalled for . . .” 

We hope that in the interests of fairness 
and press accountability that you will print 
the foregoing rebuttal. I often marvel at 
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how smart so many editorial writers can be, 
absent of most of the facts. 

Among the many reasons I ask it, is the 
fact that people of St. Paul and our city’s 
business community and air traveling public 
want to prevent a repetition of the 160-day 
1970 Northwest Airlines strike which brought 
no inconveniences to Northwest executives 
but large profits into their corporate bank 
accounts. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH E. Kartu, 
Member of Congress. 


P.S.—I am satisfied that you did not write 
the editorial because you never write one 
absent most of the facts. 


THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE TREATY 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a statement by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGeE), and the material attached 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 


The negotiations between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama over a 
new Canal Zone Treaty has sparked con- 
siderable controversy within the Congress, 
Much of this controversy has been based 
upon an outdated emotionalism—an emo- 
tionalism which ignores basic factual con- 
siderations involved in this issue. 

Therefore, I would urge my colleagues to 
give close attention to a paper written by 
Robert G. Cox for The Americas in a Chang- 
ing World, which was published just this 
year. The book was compiled by the Com- 
mission on United States-Latin American 
Relations, whose Chairman is former OAS 
Ambassador, Sol M. Linowitz. Mr. Cox, who 
was a consultant to the Commission, sets 
out the issues involved in the Panama Canal 
Treaty in a very pragmatic and factual man- 
ner. He is to be commended for this in- 
valuable contribution to the debate sur- 
rounding the issue of a new treaty with 
Panama. 

As Mr. Cox notes: “Americans have been 
inclined occasionally to overstate the 
commercial significance of the Panama 
Canal... .” 


He points out that only 18 percent of the _ _ 


world’s total merchant fieet (4,500 out of 
25,000 ships over 1,000 tons) transit the 
canal each year. In an effort to set our fac- 
tual house in order, it is interesting to note 
that the United States ranks tenth in the 
oceanborne commerce it sends through the 
canal by weight. Nicaragua ranks first with 
76.8 percent of that nation’s oceanborne 
commerce transiting the canal each year. The 
United States sends only 16.8 percent of its 
oceanborhe commerce through the canal. 

How vital is an effective and efficient op- 
eration of the canal to the two participants 
in the treaty negotiations—the U.S. and 
Panama? As Mr. Cox notes, about 30 per- 
cent of Panama’s gross national product and 
40 percent of its foreign exchange earnings 
are directly or indirectly attributable to the 
Canal and related institutions. Yet, the 
Panama Canal affects less than one percent 
of our total GNP as a nation. 

Mr, Cox notes that: 

By volume, less than five percent of the 
total world trade transits the Panama Canal, 
By value, the proportions would be little 
more than one percent; an increasing per- 
centage of more expensive cargo is being 
transported by air (for example, about 10 
percent of the U.S. foreign trade), and most 
Canal cargo is In bulk commodities. 
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I found this obseryation by Mr. Cox quite 
interesting: 

The adjective most frequently applied to 
the Canal by Americans is ‘vital.’ In terms of 
US. trade, however, the numbers would jus- 
tify more modest description. Convenient. 
Useful. The Canal is economically vital to 
Panama, perhaps also to Nicaragua and a 
few other Latin American countries, but not 
to the United States. 

These are just but a few of the observations 
which Mr. Cox offers which I think are im- 
portant for Senators to consider at this mo- 
ment, rather than allowing themselves to be 
deluded by emotional arguments reminiscent 
of an earlier era, The military and strategic 
arguments are also handled in the same fac- 
tual manner by Mr. Cox and certainly should 
be studied very carefully by members of the 
Senate. 

However, there is one observation which 1 
believe very relevant to our consideration of 
& new treaty. This observation was made by 
Jack Vaughn, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Panama, former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, former Director 
of the Peace Corps and former Ambassador 
to Colombia. 

. +. ‘à Latin American Vietnam.’ He finds 
that through the collaboration of Congres- 
sional and military supporters of the Canal 
Zone, ‘Presidents’ orders have been reversed, 
diplomatic maneuvers and decisions brushed 
aside, and the United Nations told to go to 
hell.’ And he concludes, ‘The tinder awaits 
the spark.’ 


The report ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp is as follows: 


CHOICES FOR PARTNERSHIP OR BLOODSHED IN 
PANAMA 


(By Robert G. Cox) 


On November 2, 1903, at 5:30 in the after- 
noon, the cruiser U.S.S. Nashville arrived at 
Colon in the Republie of Colombia, its mis- 
sion to block deployment of Colombian 
troops. The next day citizens in the Pana- 
manian province revolted and declared their 

nce. The revolution was bloodless, 
except for the death of one Chinese by- 
stander. Fifteen days later, the U.S. govern- 
ment and the Republic of Panama entered 
into a treaty, drafted by a Frenchman and 
consisting entirely of language convenient 
to the United States. Still in effect today, 
the treaty granted the right to build and 
operate forever an interocean canal, and to 
establish, for that purpose, an American en- 
clave in a strip of land and water nearly 
half the size of Rhode Island, bisecting the 
Republic on an axis between its two major 
population centers, The US. consummated 
that right as fast as logistics and technology 
would permit, 

The position of the United States in world 
politics for nearly two centuries has rested 
on hegemony in the Western Hemisphere. 
‘The country acquired interests during those 
17 days in 1903 which included a responsi- 
bility for the emergence of a nation, for the 
administration of a major territorial posses- 
sion, and for the management of an inter- 
national public utility of both commercial 
and military value. 

Focusing on current efforts to negotiate 
and ratify a new treaty, this paper submits 
some findings of fact and observations con- 
cerning the nature of those interests and 
the fulfillment of that responsibility. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 


Although U.S.-Panamanian affairs are sub- 
ject to the full range of complexities found 
in other binational relationships, the princi- 
pal subject matter has always been, and will 
continue to be, the Canal and the Zone. It 
is too early to predict the contents of the 
revised draft treaty but the Canal and the 
Zone wil predominate, 
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Panama, by the 1903 treaty, granted the 
US. perpetual jurisdiction as if it were sov- 
ereign over the Canal Zone “to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power 
or authority.” 

The Zone extends 5 miles on each side of 
the center line of the Canal, and has an area 
of 553 square miles of which 362 are land, It 
is larger than the American Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American Samoa combined. Pop- 
ulation was 44,198 at the 1970 census. About 
11,000 U.S. Armed Forces personnel have been 
stationed in the Zone during recent years. 

The Canal Zone Government and the 
Panama Canal Company are the two principal 
operating agencies, headed by one officer who 
serves both as Governor of the Canal Zone 
and President of the Company. The Governor 
is appointed by the President of the United 
States and reports to the Secretary of the 
Army. As President of the Company he re- 
ports to the Board of Directors, appointed by 
the Secretary of the Army. The Canal Zone 
Government maintains the civil executive 
authority. The legislative power resides in 
the U.S, Congress and the judicial power is 
exercised by a District Court of the U.S. Fed- 
eral Court System. The Company operates the 
Canal, the Panama Railroad, and a ship 
which sails between New Orleans and the 
Zone. 

Another U.S.-Panama treaty was signed 
January 25, 1955, increasing the annuity and 
granting Panama some real estate and build- 
ings no longer needed by the Canal Zone ad- 
ministration. U.S.-citizen and non-citizen 
employees were guaranteed equality of pay 
and opportunity. The U.S, also agreed to 
build a bridge over the Pacific entrance to 
the Canal. The bridge was opened October 12, 
1962 on the Inter-American Highway. 

Panamanians have shown little immediate 
determination—of the kind so prevalent in 
Egypt 20 years ago with the Suez Canal—to 
assume the burdens and risks of administer- 
ing the Canal. Nationalization or purchase of 
the Canal, assuming either were feasible, 
might require Panama to contribute some 
effort to its management and defense, and 
would imply sharing in the losses as well as 
profits. In 1973, some officials of the Pana- 
manian government considered the possi- 
bility of acquiring the Canal by purchase 
out of net earnings from increased tolls and 
services.” This, however, seems not to have 
received serious attention. 

Economic Considerations 

Americans have been inclined occasionally 
to overstate the commercial significance of 
the Panama Canal, but its value is none- 
theless real. Adequate data exists to place it 
in proper perspective. The recent volume of 
transits, in number and cargo weight, is as 
follows.* 


The Canal’s ultimate capacity is 2600 
transits annually, with certain physical 
improvements. 

Four categories of bulk commodities In 
fiscal 1973 accounted for most of the tran- 
siting cargo. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Percentag 
18.2 


Since transiting cargo tends to be made up 
of commodities which are volatile on the 
world market, traffic forecasting is difficult. 

Each year 18 percent of the world’s total 
merchant fleet (4,500 out of 25,000 ships 
over 1,000 tons) transit the Canal. The size 
of an average ship transiting the Canal has 
been increasing over the past ten years. 


P.C. 
net tons 


The countries most dependent on the 
Panama Canal send the following pẹrcentages 
of the oceanborne commerce through the 
Canal, by weight: 

Percent 

Nicaragua ......___- s 

El Salvador 

Ecuador 


United States 
Mexico 
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About 30 percent of Panama's gross na- 
tional product and 40 percent of its foreign 
exchange earnings are directly or indirectly 
attributable to the Canal and related instal- 
lations. 

Canal Company tolls, by remaining con- 
stant in dollar terms since 1914, have de- 
creased in real terms, and at a precipitous 
rate, as a result of international monetary 
readjustments in the 1970s. The result is a 
growing subsidy to Canal users. 

Revenues of the Panama Canal Company 
were $200 million in fiscal 1973. Approxi- 
mately 43 percent of regular receipts came 
from operations other than Canal tolls. The 
Company finances its own operations with- 
out budgetary support from the U.S. govern- 
ment despite a policy of low toll rates and 
minimal profits from other operations. 

Proportions of the Canal Zone's product 
derived from yarious sources in 1970 was as 
follows: 

Percentag: 

Canal Company. 44.7 
Zone Government 
Military bases and other official 

agencies 
Private enterprise 


Of total U.S. foreign trade, by value, the 
following precentages transited the Canal in 
the two most recent years for which data is 
available: 

1971, exports, 12.1; imports, 5.6; total, 88. 

1972, exports, 13.0; imports, 5.3; total, 9.0. 

Since foreign trade accounts for less than 
10 percent of U.S. gross national product, the 
Canal affects less than one percent of GNP. 
By volume, less than 5 percent of the total 
world trade transits the Panama Canal. By 
value, the proportion would be little more 
than one percent; an Increasing percentage 
of more expensive cargo is being transported 
by air (for example, about 10 percent of US. 
foreign trade), and most Canal cargo is in 
hulk commodities. 
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The adjective most frequently applied to 
the Canal by Americans is “vital.” In terms 
of U.S. trade, however, the numbers would 
justify more modest descriptions, Conven- 
ient. Useful. The Canal is economically vital 
to Panama, perhaps also to Nicaragua and a 
few other Latin American countries, but not 
to the United States. 

One way to analyze the Canal’s commer- 
cial value is to consider what would happen 
if it were not there. The figures already pro- 
vided for U.S. and world trade transiting the 
Canal—9 percent and 1 percent, respec- 
tively—should not be regarded as represent- 
ing the portion that would be lost if the 
Canal were inoperative. The decision to send 
a given shipment through the Canal is fre- 
quently a close one, and almost always there 
are alternative routes or modes of trans- 
portation. John Elac* has described the im- 
pact of closure of the Canal on total U.S. 
and world commerce as “inconsequential.” 

An indicator often cited as proving the 
Canal’s essential worth is: “70 percent of its 
traffic either originates or terminates in U.S, 
ports.” In the first place, the percentage is a 
little inflated. It should be 65 percent, but it 
should then be compared to a totality of 200 
percent, not 100 percent, because it refers to 
both arrivals at and departures from U.S. 
ports. The indicator, eyen when placed in 
that perspective, is spurious because it im- 
plies but does not provide an impressive 
statistical base. Presumably no one believes 
that if only ten motorboats transited the 
Canal in 1975, four coming from and three 
bound for U.S. ports this would reflect some 
kind of vital U.S. interest. 

When we look at U.S. investment in the 
Canal, it is tempting to include defense 
costs, as Senator Strom Thurmond does 
when he says we have committed a total of 
$5,695,745,000. But since the Canal is con- 
sidered a defense asset, we would presumably 
be spending more than its costs on addi- 
tional defense if we did not have it. The cost 
of defending it should be at least off-set by 
its asset value, Moreover, $5.7 billion is a 
small fraction of one percent of U.S, military 
expenditures during the 60 years of the 
Canal’s operation. Indeed, the entire cost of 
the Canal might have been lost in the 
round-off of the defense budget in the fiscal 
years 1914 to 1973. 

As for the $700 million in actual unrecov- 
ered investment, the U.S. government would 
have had that back by now had it not elected 
to subsidize the shipping operations of user 
mations through reductions in real toll 
charges while demand for transit service was 
increasing. 

MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS 


By the turn of the century, the United 
States had staked out its continental domain, 
subdued the indigenous peoples, resolved its 
main internal conflicts, established unques- 
tioned predominance in the Hemisphere, and 
was ready to become a global power. On April 
21, 1898, the nation went to war with Spain, 
and in three months destroyed the Spanish 
fleet at Manila, drove the Spaniards from 
Cuba, conquered the Philippines, took Puer- 
to Rico and Guam. The battleship USS. 
Oregon made a dramatic 16,000 mile voyage 
around Cape Horn to participate in the Bat- 
tle of Santiago de Cuba. During the Span- 
ish-American War, the U.S. annexed Ha- 
wail after collaborating in a revolt there. 
The U.S. then responded to the 1899 Boxer 


*Dr. John C, Elac is an international econ- 
omist and a specialist in U.S.-Latin Amer- 
ivan relations. He was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Panama Canal Company 
and a member of its Committee on Budget 
and Finance (1967-69). 

Footnotes at end of article. 
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Rebellion in China, by sending two infantry 
regiments, one troop of cavalry, one battery 
of light artillery, and two battalions of Ma- 
rines, commanded by a major general, to 
join in military operations with the British, 
French, Japanese and Russians. A transisth- 
mian canal, long regarded as a potential as- 
set to burgeoning U.S. foreign trade, sud- 
denly became a strategic imperative. The 
Canal has never been interrupted or serious- 
ly threatened by hostile action. 
PACTS 


The Canal remains a prime consideration 
in the planning for and accomplishment of 
the safe and timely movement of naval units 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. A 
saving in distance of approximately 8,000 
miles is realized by Canal transit (versus 
rounding Cape Horn), in the deployment ot 
ships from one coast to the other. A time 
saving of up to 30 days can accrue for slower 
ships and at least 15 days for fast ships cruis- 
ing at about 20 knots. 

During fiscal 1968, a representative year 
of the Vietnam conflict, 33 percent of the 
@ry cargo shipped from the continental U.S. 
by the military sea transport service to South 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippines, and 
Guam, transited the Canal. For petroleum, 
oil, and lubricants the proportion was 29 
percent. An unofficial estimate of the pro- 
portion of dry cargo used to support U.S. 
military involvement in Vietnam which tran- 
sited the Canal is as high as 40 percent. 

However, in 1970 there were about 1,300 
ships afloat, under construction, or on order 
which could not enter the Panama Canal 
locks. There were approximately 1,750 more 
ships that could not pass through the Canal 
fully laden because of draft limitations due 
to seasonal low-water level. 

The National Defense Study Group of the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic. Canal Study 
Commission specifically noted the “vulnera- 
bility of the present canal,” and stated the 
fact that it could be closed by the use of 
relatively unsophisticated weapons fs par- 
ticularly significant in view of forecasts 
which anticipate that insurgency and sub- 
version will probably persist in Latin Amer- 
ica to the end of the century; interruption 
for extended periods to Canal service could 
be achieved with relative ease." 

if Gatun Lake were emptied by simple 
breach of its dam, for example, the Canal 
could be out of operation for as long as two 
= awaiting sufficient rainfall to refill the 
lake. 

The National Defense Study Group further 
found that even a sea level canal, though 
less vulnerable, would face threats of sabo- 
tage, clandestine mining, or the attack of 
shipping by low-performance aircraft or 
readily transportable weapons. The more tra- 
ditional forms of attack—blockade, naval, or 
aerial bombardment, or ultimately attack by 
missile-delivered nuclear weapons—are un- 
likely, in the Group’s view, because the at- 
tacker would be confronted by the total mil- 
itary strength of the United States.* 

The Study Group concluded that closure 
of the Canal for periods of approximately 30 
days, provided that they could be anticipated 
in advance, would not have serious defense 
implications, but the denial of the Canal to 
both defense and commercial shipping for 
two years could have a serious adverse effect 
on the national defense.* 

The original purpose of U.S. troops in Pan- 
ama was to protect the Canal from a foreign 
aggressor, That is still ostensibly their pri- 
mary mission. However, the Canal Zone is 
also a command or coordination center for 
most U.S. Armed Forces programs and ac- 
tivities in Latin America, including foreign 
military assistance and training, intelligence, 
and operational preparedness. The legality of 
these operations has been questioned. How- 
ever, the Zone, as long as ft remains relatively 
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secure from renewal of the nationalistic at- 
tacks of the 1960s, provides a location of un- 
rivaled excellence for an administrative head- 
quarters, communications center, and train- 
ing ground. 

COMMENTARY 

Two military issues concerning the Pana- 
ma Canal overshadow all others; utility and 
defensibility. 

The Canal’s military value during the first 
half of this century is well established, prin- 
cipally by its contributions to the two World 
Wars. Regarding the Korean War and the 
conflict in Southeast Asia, its utility is less 
certainly established. A former senior officer 
of the U.S, Budget Bureau Military Division 
estimates that alternative modes of shipment 
would have had no adverse efect on the Viet- 
nam War effort and that additional costs 
would have been negligible. A ranking State 
Department expert In Panamanian affairs 
now terms the Canal “a military asset of de- 
clining value.” * Nevertheless, a residual util- 
ity will remain for some time, largely be- 
cause of the constraints of U.S. West Coast 
port facilities, particularly in munitions- 
handling. 

As for the second issue, the Cameron re- 
port of the Center for Inter-American Re- 
lations puts it succinctly: “The Panama 
Canal is no longer defensible.” *” This holds 
for either a strategic attack or destruction 
by a determined and resourceful enemy.” 
The Canal can, of course, be held against 
some levels of civil disturbance. These in- 
formed but independent views do not diverge 
essentially from the later official Judgment 
of the National Defense Study Group." 

As the strategic value and defensibility of 
the Canal eroded, the Zone has taken on a 
new military significance. The U.S. bases 
there form the operational center of Ameri- 
can military activity in Latin America. Am- 
bassador Jack Vaughn® thus described the 
situation last October: 

The U.S. military command in Panama is 
made of two parts: a major general from 
the Corps of Engineers who governs the 
Panama Canal Company from Balboa 
Heights, and a four-star general from the 
Army (CINCSOUTH) who directs Canal Zone 
military operations from an underground 
complex at Quarry Heights. Their overriding 
common objective is to maintain the status 
quo, and over the years they have been 
largely immune to the precepts and changes 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

While the Administration’s policy has led 
to a reduction in all the U.S. military mis- 
sions assigned to other Latin nations, the 
Pentagon has maintained its top-heavy com- 
mand intact in the Zone. (The superabun- 
dance of Colonels in the Southern Com- 
mand has led enlisted men to refer to it as 
“Southern Comfort.”) While the U.S. mili- 
tary in all other Latin nations is under the 
direct supervision of the U.S. Ambassador, 
in Panama independent policy control is ex- 
ercised by the Pentagon. Just when Presi- 
dent Nixon was assuring our good neighbors 
that the U.S. would wear a white hat in the 
Hemisphere, the Pentagon expanded train- 
ing of Green Berets in the Zone.” 

In May 1974, there was some indication in 
the Pentagon that civilian officials might 
succeed in abolishing CINCSOUTH as a uni- 
fied command and reduce the rank of the 
senior U.S. troop commander in the Zone to 
major general. 

POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The history of U.S.-Panama relations has 
been characterized by (1) Panamanian sur- 
prise and mortification over the implemen- 


*Jack Hood Vaughn was U.S. Ambassador 
to Panama (1964-1965); Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. (1965- 
1966); Director of the Peace Corps (1966- 
1969); Ambassador to Colombia (1969-1970). | 
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tation of the 1903 treaty; (2) increasing 
Panamanian agitation for revision; (3) an 
initial dilatory paternalism on the part of 
the U.S.; and (4) a more recent willingness 
by the U.S. Executive Branch to relieve Pan- 
ama’s grievances while influential members 
of the House and Senate demand retention 
of “personal sovereignty” in the Zone. For 
the past ten years, off and on, the two coun- 
tries have been trying to negotiate a way 
out of the 1903 treaty. 

The Canal Zone is an American colony. In 
the international political context, the word 
“colony” has two generally accepted defini- 
tions: (1) the compact settlement of a group 
of nationals from one country within the 
territory of another while the settlers re- 
main loyal to the mother country; and (2) 
a nonself-governing territory, or a depend- 
ency without full self-government, considered 
by the various governing powers to be a 
territory under the jurisdiction of the mother 
country, prevented by social, economic, and 
political restraints from being fully in charge 
of its own decisions. The Canal Zone con- 
forms to both of these definitions. 

In Panama City, March 21, 1973, the United 
States vetoed a U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tion calling on both countries to negotiate a 
new treaty to “guarantee full respect for 
Panama's effective sovereignty over all its 
territory.” The U.S. explained its veto, the 
third in its history, by saying it wanted to 
negotiate with Panama “without outside 
pressure.” All other Security Council mem- 
bers voted for the resolution except the U.K. 
which abstained.“ 

The multinational forum then shifted to 
the Organization of American States where 
hemispheric foreign ministers have, during 
the past year, expressed unprecedented con- 
cern over the Canal Zone issue. 

On February 7, 1974, in Panama City, Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger and Panamanian 
Foreign Minister Juan Tack initialed a state- 
ment of eight Principles of Agreement pro- 
viding that: 

Panama will grant the United States the 
rights and facilities and lands necessary to 
continue operating and defending the Canal; 

The United States will agree to return to 
Panama jurisdiction over its territory; to rec- 
ompense Panama fairly for the use of its 
territory; and to arrange for the participation 
by Panama, over time, in the Canal's opera- 
tion and defense; 

The new treaty shall not be in perpetuity, 
but rather for a fixed period, and that the 
parties will provide for any expansion of 
Canal capacity in Panama that may eventu- 
ally be needed.“ 

Senator Strom Thurmond on March 29, 
1974, introduced Senate Resolution 301 on 
behalf of himself and 31 other Senators 
noting, in part, that: 

United States diplomatic representatives 
are presently engaged in negotiations with 
representatives of the de facto Revolutionary 
Government of Panama, under a declared 
purpose to surrender to Panama, now or on 
some future date, United States sovereign 
rights and treaty obligations, as defined be- 
low, to maintain, operate, protect, and other- 
wise govern the United States-owned Canal 
and its protective frame of the Canal Zone; 

Title to and ownership of the Canal Zone, 
under the right “in perpetuity” to exercise 
sovereign control thereof, were invested ab- 
solutely in the United States and recognized 
to have been so vested in certain solemnly 
ratified treaties by the United States with 
Great Britain, Panama, and Colombia . . . 

United States House of Representatives, on 
February 2, 1960, adopted H. Con. Res. 459, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, reaffirming the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the zone 
territory by the overwhelming vote of three 
hundred and eighty-two to twelve, thus 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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demonstrating the firm determination of our 
people that the United States maintain its 
indispensable sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Canal and the Zone... 

And resolving that: 

The Government of the United States 
should maintain and protect its sovereign 
rights and jurisdiction over the Canal and 
Zone, and should in no way cede, dilute, for- 
feit, negotiate, or transfer any of these 
sovereign rights, power, authority, jurisdic- 
tion, territory, or property that are indispen- 
sably necessary for the protection and se- 
curity of the United States and the entire 
Western Hemisphere .. 2° 

Writing in the New York Times on May 7, 
1974, Senator Thurmond stated that a total 
of 35 Senators had, with “no great effort” 
and mostly in a single afternoon, been con- 
vinced to co-sponsor the resolution. He 
added: 

In my judgment, the Secretary committed 
an egregious blunder in committing the 
United States to a course of action on a new 
Panama treaty without a reasonable assur- 
ance that the requisite two-thirds majority 
of the Senate supported the abrogation of 
sovereignty. 

In consultations with members of Con- 
gress before signing the statement, Mr. Kis- 
singer and his chief negotiator, Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker, were advised that sur- 
render of United States sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone was not a negotiable item; they 
apparently chose to ignore this advice. 

There is no way in which the Joint State- 
ment of Principles can be reconciled with 
the Senate resolution. 

Senator Thurmond and certain members 
of the House of Representatives contend 
that the relevant language in the constitu- 
tion requires that a majority of the House 
as well as two-thirds of the Senate approve 
any agreement which cedes land to Panama. 
The State Department contends it is one of 
many constitutional grants of power to Con- 
gress which is affirmative but not exclu- 
sionary, and cites precedents which “in the 
specific context of Panama, ... look two 
ways.” 18 

The State Department has understood 
throughout the recent negotiations that no 
treaty with Panama affecting U.S. jurisdic- 
tion will be ratified without the approval or 
acquiescence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
JCS lines to Capitol Hill are time-honored 
and uncontested. The Chiefs have accepted 
the eight negotiating Principles of February 
7, 1974. It remains to he seen whether they 
will approve the treaty, if and when it is 
concluded. Certainly as long as no treaty 
has been drafted and Senator Thurmond 
has a blocking third of the Senate aligned 
against the Principles, the JCS would have 
no need to take a negative stand, in any case. 

In early 1958, a few Panamanian students 
quietly entered the Zone on the Pacific side 
and planted small Panamanian flags in a pre- 
designated spot. They called the foray “Op- 
eration Sovereignty.” The flags were quickly 
removed by Zone employees. It was the har- 
binger of other, more serious, demonstra- 
tions to follow. 

On Independence Day, November 3, 1959, 
crowds of Panamanians, led by students, 
tried repeatedly to surge into the Canal 
Zone and raise their flag. Demonstrators 
assaulted the U.S. Embassy and Information 
Service offices in Panama, tore down the 
Embassy flag, and attacked the American 
Consulate in Colon. U.S, Army units took 
up defensive positions on the Zone border. 
Later that month even larger crowds dem- 
onstrated and had to be subdued by Ameri- 
can troops. 

On April 18, 1961, 500 demonstrators tried 
to storm the Canal Zone protesting the Bay 
of Pigs and the role of Zone bases in the 
invasion of Cuba. In January 1964, rival 
groups of Panamanian and Canal Zone stu- 
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dents faced each other at Balboa High School 
in the Zone over the issue of fiying the 
American flag without the Panamanian flag 
at the school, The ensuing riots lasted for 
four days. Sniper fire into the Zone reached 
500 rounds an hour at various times. Toll: 
Four American soldiers and 20 Panamanian 
civilians killed; over 400 Panamanians and 
Americans wounded or injured; extensive 
property damage. From 1964 to 1968 there 
were riots annually. 

On October 11, 1968, the Guardia Nacional 
seized control of the country after a year 
of political turmoil. Over the next few 
months, Colonel (now Brigadier General) 
Omar Torrijos emerged as the dominant fig- 
ure in the “revolutionary government.” 

Treaty negotiations with the U.S. were 
long underway when Torrijos came to power 
and were continuing on the third anniver- 
sary of the military coup, October 11, 1971. 
Addressing an anniversary rally of 200,000 
Panamanians assembled two blocks from the 
Zone, Torrijos asked: 

“What nation on earth would bear the hu- 
miliation of seeing a foreign flag planted 
in its very heart? What nation would allow 
a foreign governor on its territory? . . . Our 
enemies want us to march on the Zone to- 
day. When all hope is lost of removing this 
colonial enclave, Omar Torrijos will come 
to this same square to tell you: “Let us 
advance.” Omar Torrijos will accompany 
you, and the 6,000 rifles of the Guardia 
Nacional will be there to defend the integ- 
rity and dignity of the people. But today we 
are not going to the Zone.” 

The New York Times concluded that: Gen- 
eral Torrijos cannot turn back without los- 
ing face. Violence does not seem imminent, 
but only a satisfactory agreement will pre- 
vent future trouble” ...2° And the negotia- 
tions continued, 
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The Archbishop of Panama, Marcos Mc- 
Grath, describes the Canal Zone in these 
terms: 

“... the heartland, the most valuable eco- 
nomic area ... In Panama today, the growth 
of her two major cities, Panama on the 
Pacific and Colon on the Atlantic end of 
the Canal, is hemmed in by the Canal Zone. 
Teaming tenements face across the street a 
fence and open fields or virgin jungles— 
Space unused, space reserved, space denied. 
Panama City has grown from 200,000 to over 
500,000 in the past 15 years. It has had to 
grow unnaturally along the coast five miles 
and then cut inland, because of the Canal 
Zone, creating a clumsy triangle, bottling 
traffic, and testing the patience of every city 
planner and in fact of every citizen. Pana- 
manians, to go from one part of their coun- 
try, in this day and age, still must traverse 
an area that, though legally it is not, looks 
like a foreign land: with {ts own police, 
courts, post-office, stores, and this across the 
very waist and heart of the nation.” % 

Senator Alan Cranston has observed that 
of the 15,000 workers in the Canal Zone, 
4,000 are Americans, and of those, 1,289 
work on the Canal while the other 2,700 
are employed in schools, movie theaters, 
bowling alleys, commissaries, golf courses, 
and a zoo,” 

The Panamanians, for their part, now have 
the toughest and most charismatic leader in 
their history. They proved from 1958 to 1967 
that they can be tenacious in the drive to 
establish national jurisdiction over the Zone. 
They have also shown that, under Torrijos, 
they are willing to be patient as long as he 
remains believable. But history does not 
permit any national leader total control of 
his people’s destiny, or eyen his own. The 
General has four alternatives: he can pro- 
duce a supportable treaty. He can delay. He 
can leave office. Or he can attack the Zone, 
Time is running out on the first two. 
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Futures and interests 

The Panama Canal has five alternative fu- 
tures: 

A. Closure by hostile action, or by an ef- 
fective decision that it costs exceed its bene- 
fits, or both. There is little evidence that 
points to such an eventuality, though it is 
as imaginable today as a seven-year closure 
of the Suez Canal was 20 years ago. 

B. Internationalization under the auspices 
of the United Nations, the Organization of 
American, States, or some other multilateral 
body. This is a theoretical alternative that 
continue to be discussed, though it would be 
far beyond the experience, capacity, and in- 
terest of the UN or the OAS. Only a military 
stalemate between the United States and 
Panama—inconceivable before the U.S.-Viet- 
nam stalemate, and still most uniikely— 
could lead to internationalization in the 
foreseeable future 

C. Ownership and operation by Panama. 
The greatest disservice which the present 
Canal regime does to Panama is not in with- 
holding benefits, but in withholding the bur- 
dens and problems of operating the Canal. 
Some argue that Panama has been cheated 
out of its fair share of the benefits. Others 
contend that Panama was handsomely com- 
pensated in 1904 for a strip of mosquito-in- 
fested, disease-ridden swamp and jungle, and 
that the Canal and the Zone constitute an 
economic windfall which Panamanians could 
have received only from the Americans, Both 
arguments have merit. But, by assuming all 

. the burdens of running and protecting the 
Canal, the United States has denied’ Pana- 
ma the experience and the challenge it needs 
to reach its full maturity as a nation. Pan- 
amanians consider their geographic position, 
which the Canal exploits, to be their prin- 
cipal national resource. Yet, with its man- 
agement pre-empted by Americans, they are 
not prepared to assume control of this re- 
source. A new treaty might permit their grad- 
ual assumption of operational authority, 
but Panamanians are neither determined 
nor able to take full charge in the foresee- 
able future, 

D. Continued ownership and operation by 
the U.S. alone. If the U.S. government de- 
cides to hold the Canal and the Zone, it can 
probably do so for a period of years and per- 
haps until the Canal’s commercial and mili- 
tary asset-value declines to a negligible level, 
The cost could be high and should be esti- 
mated in advance. 

E. Partnership between the United States 
and Panama. This alternative îs only feasible 
if the U.S. is genuinely willing to relinquish 
its exclusive jurisdiction over the Canal 
Zone. In the words of Ambassador Vaughn, 
“Intransigence ...can only inflame the 
Panamanians, for they now feel grossly 
abused” by the existence of the American 
colony.= If the political, economic, and cul- 
tural insulation of the Zone were to dis- 
appear, Panama would be drawn inevitably 
into an evolving operational partnership 
with the United States in the Canal’s sup- 
port, management, maintenance, defense, 
and possibly in its further development. 

The United States has only three essential 
objectives relating to the Panama Canal, ac- 
cording to the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission: 

1. That is always be available to the world’s 
pes on an equal basis and at reasonable 

S; 

2. That it serve its users efficiently; and 

3. That the United States have unimpaired 
rights to defend the Canal from any threat 
and to keep it open in any circumstances, 
peace or war.” 

An American treaty negotiator, authorized 
to speak for the Executive Branch, subse- 
quently omitted the Study Commission's sec- 
ond objective on efficiency and added: 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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That the United States have the right to 
expand Canal capacity, elther by adding an 
additional lane of locks to the existing Canal 
or by building a sea level canal,** 

Panama’s interests and intentions are: 

Negotiate the Zone out of existence; 

Failing that, try to make it too expensive 
for the U.S. to stay in Panama, recognizing 
that dollar costs alone may not be very im- 
pressive to Americans; 

Either way, assume an active role in operat- 
ing and protecting the Canal. 

Problems of Awareness and Attitude 


The real content of the Panama-Canal 
Zone issue may be as much psychological as 
it is military or commercial. No problem of 
current international affairs is more encum- 
bered by national pride, convenient miscon- 
ception, legal abstraction, and ignorance. 

Americans have not been perceptive or even 
consistent about Panama. Theodore Roosevelt 
could boast one day, “I took Panama,” and 
another day proclaim: 

“We have not the slightest intention of 
establishing an independent colony in. the 
middle of the State of Panama... it is our 
full intention that the rights which we ex- 
ercise shall be exercised with all proper care 
for the honor and interest of the people of 
Panama.” 

For three generations American democracy 
has heen absent, in the Canal Zone, where 
public officials are not elected, but imposed. 
Civilian control of the military is inverted: 
the Governor is a major general, but dis- 
tinctly junior to the local troop commander. 
The Zone economy is state socialism, with 
95 percent of the productive capacity con- 
centrated in the hands of the government. 

The world may well wonder whether the 
United States knows what it is doing in 
Panama. 

Options and Costs 

Given the alternatives governing the future 
of the Panama Canal and the basic Ameri- 
can objectives, there are only two operative 
choices for U.S. policy: we can pursue our 
goals in active cooperation with, or in oppo- 
sition to, the Panamanians. Panama will not 
participate directly in that decision, but will 
presumably impose costs for either course. 

MAINTAINING THE STATUS QUO 

One option is to hold the Canal Zone while 
we have the capability to fortify and defend 
it against Panamanians. 

Senator Alan Cranston stated in October 
1971 that the U.S. Armed Forces had—out of 
40,000 officers, men, and dependents in the 
Zone—only two battalions of Army combat 
troops and no high performance combat units 
from the Air Force and Navy.* But reinforce- 
ments are available, and CINCSOUTH pre- 
sumably learned from its experiences in Jan- 
uary of 1964; for example: 

That the Guardia Nacional cannot always 
be relied upon to restrain attacks upon the 
Zone; 

That small arms fire from the Zone into 
the Republic is not an adequate response 
even to a few snipers; 

That the command had better have its 
own search-and-destroy capability in any 
serious future confrontation; 

That some of the civilians in the Zone (in- 
cluding 8,000 women and 15,000 children) 
could become casualties or hostages almost 
instantly, in the absence of adequate con- 
tingency planning, security, fortification, 
tactical preparedness, and evacuation proce- 
dures. 

Foreseeable costs of this choice could in- 
clude the following: 

1. Military expenditures and manpower 
commitments of significant, but not burden- 
some, levels would have to be made. 

2. The United States would have to make 
the Zone less accessible to unauthorized en- 
try from the Republic and less vulnerable to 
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amphibious landing, an expensive and ex- 
acting task, but not prohibitively so. 

3. Despite these defensive measures, some 
exposure to sabotage, guerrilla attack, or as- 
sault by regular military units from the Re- 
public would persist. Such moves, even when 
easily repulsed, have already involved serious 
costs even though they have not yet included 
an act of sabotage or interruption of Canal 
operations. 

4. An overt decision to maintain the status 
quo in the Zone would undermine the U.S. 
leadership position in the hemisphere. If it 
were followed by another bloody episode in 
or around the Zone, U.S. political leverage 
would be further diminished and could result 
in yiolent responses directed at our enter- 
prises, diplomatic establishments, and citi- 
zens throughout the region. The Latin Ameri- 
cans have never before been as united and 
outspoken in support of Panama’s grievances 
against the United States. An issue that was 
essentially bilateral in the 1950s has become 
a matter of legitimate hemispheric concern. 
Even the United States has acknowledged 
this by accepting OAS investigation, media- 
tion, and oversight. 

5. The world community would condemn 
US. efforts to hold the Zoné indefinitely. 
While most of the countries which use the 
Canal are interested mainly in efficient op- 
eration and reasonable tolls, ho civilized na- 
tion can be oblivious to a breach of interna- 
tional peace, or the threat of it. This was, 
in part, the motivation for the Security 
Council's effort to intervene in 1973. 

Most colonial powers that have tried to re- 
tain their possessions in the developing world 
have come to regret it. At a minimum, we 
should avoid striking a posture that is at 
once domineering and weak. We should de- 
cide in advance, as we regrettably failed to 
do in Southeast Asia, how many more hu- 
man lives this real estate is worth to us, 
and for what period of time. Once the escala- 
tion begins it is too late for that kind of 
analysis, 

PARTNERSHIP 

Alternatively, the United States could sign 
and ratify a treaty along the lines of the 
February 7 Principles. This approach would 
not rule out Canal defense bases, but it 
would assume that the U.S. will acknowledge 
effective Panamanian jurisdiction over the 
land on which the bases would be located. 

Loss of American property would be a 
direct cost. But the major disadvantage of 
the partnership option lies in the irretriev- 
able loss of absolute U.S. authority over the 
enterprise. More specifically: 

1. Once we relinquished our position in 
the Zone, the increasing Panamanian in- 
volvement might serve to dilute the opera- 
tional effectiveness of the Canal. 

2. If efficiency declined, world shipping, in- 
cluding our own, would suffer. 

3. The United States, having assumed an 
obligation to the maritime nations and to 
world commerce, could be criticized for al- 
lowing the Canal to deteriorate. 

4. Ultimately, the waterway might be 
closed because of some failure of the Pan- 
amanian partners, or the joint management, 
to perform, While the Canal is no longer a 
strategic asset against any conceivable en- 
emy, it ts still possible that its loss to the 
United States could in some future national 
emergency be significant, or even crucial. 

In a world of accelerating and violent 
change accompanied by increasing uncer- 
tainty, the United States should not yield 
military and commercial advantages without 
careful analysis and commensurate incen- 
tive. However, if Americans have a national 
interest in protecting a distant enterprise 
that can be marginally useful in their de- 
fense and affects less than one percent of 
thelr GNP, the Panamanians might have 
even greater motivation to protect the Canal. 
It is on their territory, provides almost a 
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third of their GNP, and constitutes their 
primary national resource. 
ACCOMMODATION WITHOUT A TREATY 

Even if the Administration persists in its 
cetermination to achieve an accommodation 
with Panama, its objectives are, for the 
moment, thwarted by a decisive bloc in the 
Senate and a potent group in the House, as 
well. Also, judging by past performance, the 
JCS is probably capable of producing addi- 
tional legislative obstacles to any new treaty, 
if necessary. The Administration knows it 
could not have obtained ratification of a 
treaty before the November 1974 elections, 
which means February or March of 1975 
would be the earliest. Much will depend on 
President Ford and the composition of the 
new Senate. 

Should it become impossible to negotiate a 
treaty, the Administration—assuming it 
moves fast and decisively—could head off 
an immediate confrontation and buy addi- 
tional time through direct executive action, 
If the same creative energy that built the 
Canal Zone were applied to dismantling it, 
that would probably be sufficient. For ex- 
ample, the Administration could: 

1. Drastically reduce the numbers of civil- 
ian and military personnel stationed in the 
Zone. 

2. Bring all dependents home, except those 
of civilian personnel whose permanent em- 
ployment is critical to the operation of the 
Canal itself. (This would automatically re- 
duce the visibility of the U.S. government 
enterprises which Panamanians find most 
disturbing: golf courses, theaters, commis- 
saries, post exchanges, bowling alleys, swim- 
ming pools. It would also stimulate the use 
of privately owned Panamanian commercial 
and recreational establishments, bringing 
Americans and Panamanians into more nat- 
ural contact with each other.) 

3. Appoint a civilian Governor of the Canal 
Zone who speaks Spanish and who is accept- 
able to Panama, and give him authority over 
CINCSOUTH, except during a military emer- 
gency. 

4. Make Spanish a second official language 
of the Zone for one year, and the only official 
language thereafter. 

5. Require that (a) all U.S. military and 
civilian personnel study Spanish under Pan- 
amanian instructors, and (b) all personnel 
whose assignment to the Zone is for two 
years or more attain a working knowledge of 
the language within one year. 

Ambassador Robert Anderson who headed 
the U.S. negotiating team from 1964 to 1973. 
acknowledged to his State Department col- 
leagues that he had a recurring “nightmare” 
of collapsed talks, shattered expectations, ex- 
ploding emotions, and the Zone under siege. 
The proposed course of action might avoid 
that kind of deterioration, provided the Ad- 
ministration maintained credible efforts to 
conclude a treaty at the earliest date. 

Insofar as Panama is concerned, the Com- 
mission on United States-Latin American Re- 
lations came into being at a fortuitous mo- 
ment, With the observations outlined here, 
and the additional evidence which will 
doubtless be presented by interested parties, 
the Commission should be able to weigh the 
alternatives, and reach a sound position on 
this urgent issue of foreign policy. 

Senator Thurmond holds that “there is no 
way that any treaty can adequately protect 
and defend our interests in operating the 
Canal when it has as its basis the abrogation 
of sovereignty.” 

Ambassador Vaughn considers Panama “a 
Latin American Vietnam.” He finds that 
through the collaboration of Congressional 
and military supporters of the Canal Zone, 
“Presidents’ orders have been reversed, dip- 
lomatic maneuvers and decisions brushed 
aside, and the United Nations told to go to 
hell.” And he concludes, “The tinder awaits 
the spark.” 
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Neither of these admonitions can be disre- 
garded, Likewise, we ignore at our peril the 
public commitments of national leaders 
abroad: indeed, it has been the commonest 
error of American foreign policy during the 
past four decades. 
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LESSONS FROM RACIAL HATRED 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, every 
now and then, some event occurs which 
is so portentous in nature that our in- 
terest and concern become aroused be- 
yond the ordinary level at which we treat 
daily affairs. Human Kindness Day may 
well represent one such event. 

Washington Post Columnist, William 
Raspberry, has taken a look at what hap- 
pened on the Washington Monument 
grounds two Saturdays ago. His com- 
ments, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post's May 19 edition, should be 
carefully read and reflected upon by all. 

One point he made “That what you say 
to one is heard by all. And some do not 
always hear it right,” struck home with 
me. It might do well for all public of- 
ficials, especially those in the Metro- 
politan Washington area to be guided 
by those words. 

In the coming months, each juris- 
diction within the National Capital 
region will be presented with several 
major decisions affecting the metropoli- 
tan area. What is decided by one local 
government, therefore, will have a bear- 
ing on most, if not all of the others. 
Without question, the issues contained 
in each decision will be thorny and per- 
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haps emotional; that is to be expected 
since public transportation, health care 
planning, law enforcement, and taxa- 
tion are all issues which directly touch 
the lives of every citizen. The manner 
in which public officials in the metro- 
politan area respond to and discuss these 
issues in public forums, however, is 
equally critical. For what we say, and 
how we say it, may well influence the 
attitudes and behavior that neighbor- 
ing communities will display toward each 
other. 

Will we, out of some misguided sense 
of parochialism, cavalierly play to a 
narrow constituency without care for 
the message we send to our neighbors? 
Or will we act out of a recognition that 
the National Capital region is indivisible; 
that each community’s major problems 
transcend her borders; and that the best 
long-range interests of all are served 
when the region as a whole lifts its sights 
and goals beyond immediate considera- 
tion of which community and what group 
within will achieve some immediate and 
possibly short-lived gain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. William Raspberry’s article 
entitled “Lessons From Racial Hatred” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lessons From RACIAL HATRED 
(By Wiliam Raspberry) 

D.C. Del, Walter Fauntroy was participat- 
ing in a Human Kindness Day TV post 
mortem the other day when he said some- 
thing that has occurred to a lot of us. 

It’s time to move beyond the particulars 
of that day, he told a “Nine in the Morning” 
(WTOP) audience, and to start asking our- 


selves why our children are so full of race 
hatred. 

It's a fair question, and I’m afraid that 
part of the answer is that they learned race 
hatred from us—from black adults, mili- 
tant and moderate alike, who tried hard to 
teach one lesson and inadvertently taught 
another. 

What we tried to impart was some under- 
standing of the pervasiveness of racism in 
America. It was our feeling that it was 
necessary that our children learn the bitter 
truth about racism in order that they might 
learn to deal with it. 

Some of them learned the lesson, all 
right. Others got only a piece of it and con- 
cluded that if white racism is bad, then 
white people must be bad. And anyone who 
had trouble distinguishing between white 
racism and white people might be led to 
suppose that the way to fight the former is 
by attacking the latter, 

The need always was for two forums, one 
of addressing whites, the other tuned to 
blacks, 

That way we could haye taken a phe- 
nomenon like the 1960's riots and told white 
people—guite truthfully, by the way: 

This is the result of racism. This the price 
you pay for the continued denial of oppor- 
tunity. This is what you get when you per- 
mit a selected handful of black people to 
enter the American mainstream but leave 
the rest behind in the interest of main- 
taining white supremacy. 

We might have sent the children out of 
the room while we-were delivering that mes- 
sage, recalling them to hear this one: 

You see what's happening in the streets? 
That is the result of frustration spawned 
by denial of opportunity. But look more 
closely, and you'll see that while it registers 
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frustration, it really doesn't accomplish 
much that’s positive for the people in the 
street. I want you to understand what’s hap- 
pening out there, but I also want you to 
know that there are better, more effective, 
more personally rewarding ways of doing it. 

We would have driven home to white peo- 
ple the fact that bigoted chickens do come 
home to roost. And we would have spoken 
to blacks of the necessity for personal re- 
sponsibility. 

We would have preached two sermons, not 
because we are two-faced but because we 
would have hoped to inspire two sorts of 
action. 

For white people, the message would have 
been: Don't suppose that the effects of rac- 
ism end with the passage of civil rights laws. 
Look around and see how much racism re- 
mains in your individual attitudes and prac- 
tices, how much of it has been structured 
into your very institutions. Let’s work on 
that. 

For blacks, the message would have been: 
Of course you find yourself in a hole because 
of racism. But you have to understand that 
blaming white people won’t get you out. 
That’s a job you will have to do for yourself. 
Don’t waste too much energy waving your 
hands about in blame, or you might be too 
tired for the work of digging out of that 
hole. Let's work on that. 

We couldn’t have wanted white people fo 
hear that last message for fear they might 
read it as exoneration. And, face it, white 
guilt has been a major element in some of 
the recent black gains. 

Some of us do manage to separate—or 
perhaps more accurately, to integrate—the 
two messages when it, comes to dealing with 
our own sons and daughters. 

We try to give them the sophistication 
to understand about racism. But we also 
teach them, by precept and example, that 
they are not to wallow in self-pity nor lash 
out in rage at some generic enemy but rather 
to understand in order to deal. We let them 
know that they are personally responsible 
for their choices and actions and that no 
amount of blaming white people will get 
them off that hook. 

We help them to put racism in the con- 
text of hurricanes, earthquakes and other 
natural disasters—not to embrace it but to 
overcome it, to achieve in spite of it. 

You can do that with your children, But 
the nature of mass communication is that 
what you say to one is heard by all. And 
some don't always hear it right. 

This is, of course, not the whole explana- 
tion of what happened on the Washington 
Monument grounds on Human Kindness Day. 
For one thing, most people—by about s 
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thousand-to-one margin, In fact—seemed to 
absorb the message. And among those who 
didn't, there was undoubtedly a strain of 
just plain thuggishness, directed at whites 
that day but maybe at blacks the day before 
and the day after. 

But I am afraid that there may have been 
some in that crowd who thought they were 
doing something that had our approval. 

That’s one message we'd better get straight 
in a hurry. 


THE COMMUNITY SERVICES AD- 
MINISTRATION PROGRAM FOR 
THE DISADVANTAGED-MINORITY 
VIETNAM VETERANS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr President, one of 
the saddest legacies of the Vietnam con- 
flict has been the plight of many thou- 
sands of educationally and economically 
disadvantaged veterans many of whom 
are minorities from inner city back- 
grounds. These veterans served their Na- 
tion during a long and unpopular war 
and have received little gratitude or un- 
derstanding in return. For this reason, I 
am extremely pleased that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has included 
in H.R. 5899, the second supplemental 
appropriations bill, my amendment to 
provide $5 million in the Community 
Services Administration budget for the 
resources to assist these veterans with 
their problems. 

Last week the Senate passed legisla- 
tion to provide $405 million in adjust- 
ment assistance for the refugees of the 
Indochina war. We took this action be- 
cause it was in the American tradition 
and it was right. It is also right and in 
our tradition to provide for the hundreds 
of thousands of American GI’s who 
served their Nation and came back from 
Vietnam with drug problems, without the 
skills or training necessary to obtain a 
job, with bad discharges which prevent 
them from utilizing the GI bill and with 
a myriad of other problems which have 
caused these veterans to fall back into a 
“eycle of poverty.” 

OEO was created because traditional 
agencies failed to reach minority and 
lower income people with problems. OEO 
has been successful in disseminating 
many of its means of operation to other 
Federal, State, and local agencies. In 
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the case of Vietnam veterans, however, 
there are problems of poverty associated 
with hundreds of thousands of lower in- 
come and minority veterans that are 
simply not being faced by the traditional 
agencies for dealing with veterans’ prob- 
lems, That is why community action 
agencies which have credibility in cities 
must have the funds which can give them 
the means to serve veterans facing un- 
employment, bad discharges, drug prob- 
lems, lack of housing, emotional prob- 
lems and many other problems. 

For example, unemployment for young 
veterans—age 20-24—is now 22.8 per- 
cent; 400,000 veterans have bad dis- 
charges many of which are drug related. 
These problems have persisted and have 
gone unmet since 1969 when veterans 
began returning in large numbers. 

One program which has attempted to 
focus in on the problems of the dis- 
advantaged minority veteran has been 
the Veterans Education and Training 
Service—VETS—funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. I am very proud 
of the effort this program has made with 
very limited resources. I am very proud 
to have played an important role over 
the past year to prevent this program 
from being abolished by the Nixon and 
Ford administrations, 

The inclusion by the Appropriations 
Committee of my amendment to provide 
$5 million in the CSA budget to continue 
this program means that the Nation will 
not forget these veterans and that com- 
munity action agencies in approximately 
70 communities will be able to provide 
much needed readjustment assistance 
for these veterans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statistical sum- 
mary of the achievements of the existing 
19 OEO veterans outreach projects and 
a copy of a recent article from the mag- 
azine Nation’s Cities describing the 
VETS project in Chicago. This project 
has been particularly effective and this 
is a tribute to the active involvement of 
the Chicago city government and the 
local community action program in be- 
half of veterans. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Cincinnati. _._ 
Aayton, .._. 
Otlanta._... 
Savannah... 
Bridgeport. _ 
Baton Rouge_ 
New Orleans. 


Milwaukee... 


NEIGHBORHOOD PROGRESS CENTERS AID 
VETERANS 
(By Stephen R. Conn) 

The picture taking had ended and it was 
time for the next contingent of visitors to 
be ushered into Mayor Richard J. Daley's 
Office. It was all very automatic. Like any 


Other services? 


Direct Referrat 


| Norfolk... Pe = a 
Cleveland... ._- 
indianapolis. 

Detroit. _-_ 
Chicago. 
Denver.. 
Los Ange! 
Seattle. 


| Other services includes drag counseling, bad discharges, housing, other referrals, etc 


other big city mayor, Chicago's chief execu- 
tive poses for countiess group photos weekly. 
But this time there was a difference. 

The feisty Mayor stopped Robert L. Hill, 
National Director of the League and Con- 
ference’s Veterans Education and Training 
Service (VETS) before he reached the door. 

“What are you going to do about those 


Placements Other services £ 


Education 
„and 
training 


Referral 


Direct 


Contracts 


poor guys with less than honorable dis- 
charges?” he asked. “Your heart has to go 
out to these fellows.” 

Hill briefly outlined VETS’ efforts in this 
area and the mayor looked pleased. 

“I'm tired of talking to the generals in 
the said Richard Daley. “It’s 


Peitagon,” 
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about time we did something to get these 
veterans good jobs and education.” 

“That's what we're all about,” said Jim 
Ellis, director of Chicago’s Office of Veter- 
aus’ Affairs, after leaving Richard J. 
office following a photo session with the 
mayor, “Jobs, education, and the upgrading 
of bad discharges.” 

Chicago’s Office of Veterans’ Affairs is 
supported, financially and logistically, by 
the city’s Model Cities program and the 
VETS project of the National League of 
Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors. It Is 
one of the brightest stars in the firmament 
of the project's efforts in 19 cities nationwide. 

Operating out of a dozen urban progress 
centers situated in the sleazier sections of 
Chicago, Jim Ellis’ organization has con- 
tacted nearly 6,000 veterans in its two-and- 
a-half year existence. It has found jobs for 
more than 1,500 of them and tts enrolled 
more than 2,000 in school. 

Jim Ellis supervises the work in the area 
of veterans’ affairs of the 12 Urban Progress 
Centers from a stark, white walled fluores- 
cent-lighted cubicle without windows on the 
third floor of the building housing Model 
City Headquarters at 640 North LaSalle 
Street. JIm is called “Tank.” He seems too 
big for the room. In fact, the six-foot-210 
pounder, was a two-time All-American de- 
fensive half-back for Michigan State In the 
early 1950s. 

The real work of the project is not done 
at 640 North La Salle, however. 

It takes place in the Woodlawn Urban 
Progress Center (UPC) on Chicago’s 63rd 
Street, the counterpart of Harlem's 125th. 
Except the once proud 68rd Street now dis- 
plays shattered windows and shells for 
buildings. 

Its effects are felt In the South Chicago 
UPC in an equally poor and equally black 
part of town. 

It helps the veterans who stream through 
the doors at the Montrose UPC in a section 
of the city that “gets them all—the white, 
black, brown, and Indian,” according to 
Dennis Lindsey, the Veterans’ Adviser there. 

And it extends a helping hand at the ultra- 
modern Garfield Community Services Center 
in a part of town that is as poor as the rest, 
where Vets Adviser Jonas Jones holds forth. 

“I've always been concerned with vets,” 
says Jones. “Vets have always been getting 
the short end of the stick.” Jones served with 
the Americal Division in Vietnam from 
February 1968. He received shrapnel wounds 
in the back and hands. 

The project counsels, cajoles, supports, ad- 
vises, and gets jobs, educations, and other 
help and services for veterans in the eight 
other centers that comprise the 12-center 
network. 

“When we started the Vets project I pro- 
moted the idea of decentralization,” says Bob 
Hill, whose undertaking was launched in 
February 1971, four months after the Chicago 
effort had already begun. “Chicago is proof 
that the model does work and it works very 
effectively.” 

Indeed, decentralization appears to have 
been one of the principal keys to the Chicage 
effort’s success. 

Charles Beauford is a 30-year-old black vet 
who lives within walking distance of the 
Woodlawn UPC. When his wife left him, she 
also left him with two children to care for. 
A high school dropout, Beauford now attends 
Loop Junior College where he is majoring in 
sociology. 

In the time that he is not in class or caring 
for his children, he is putting together an 
organization called “The Normal Action Rec- 
reational Program for the Physically Handi- 


capped.” 
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“My ultimate goal is to head a national 
program to help people,” he says. And he 
adds, “Primarily vets.” 

Charles Beauford was a vet who needed 
help. He didn’t want to go to the Veterans 
Administration because of its inaccessibility 
and the red tape he feared he’d find once he 
got there. So he came to his neighborhood 
UPC, which started the ball moying by en- 
ralling him in a General Education Develop- 
ment (GED) program. This enables the vet 
who has not finished high school to get the 
equivalent of a high school degree. Last year 
500 vets were enrolled in GED classes through 
the Chicago project. 

“If there had been no UPC I doubt that I 
would have sought help” he now says. “I’m 
sure I would have ended up doing something 
illegal to survive.” 

George Abrams, the vets adviser at Wood- 
lawn, is the man who encouraged and worked 
with Beauford. He served as a Marine Corps 
Sergeant in Korea during the mid-50’s. Un- 
like the recruiter-coaches, he does not have 
to be a Vietnam-era veteran attending col- 
lege as the contract with VETS requires: 

“We're Itke a sub-VA,” says Abrams. “Ex- 
cept that we provide the veterans with a 
personal touch and don’t keep them waiting 
around with 50,000 other veterans.” 

Each UPC has a recruiter-coach, whose job 
is to find the veteran who needs help. 

“We'll go anywhere to find them—from a 
church to a pool hall,” says Montrose’s Den- 
nis Lindsey. 

Once the vet is reached, registered, and 
entered fn the project’s files, the vet adviser 
does the follow-up: enrollment in school, fob 
placement, drug treatment. 

Sarah Dogan is the recruiter-coach for 
Woodlawn. An Air Force veteran in her early 
30s, she’s an intense black woman who 
had dropped out of high school, and now 
with help from the project, is studying on 
scholarship for a B.S. in social science at 
George Williams College in a suburb of Chi- 
cago. With a 3.92 academic average out of a 
possible 4.0, she plans to get her masters 
there and ultimately a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“I'm interested in people,” says Ms. Do- 
gan. “I'd really like to eventually work in a 
vets hospital because they're people with 
very special problems.” 

Like the VETS project, the Chicago effort 
is concerned primarily with the Vietnam-era 
veteran. He has become a victim of an un- 
popular war that everyone wants to forget 
and consequently is the new “forgotten 
American.” But both VETS and its 19 satel- 
lite efforts have not forgotten those who 
served in other times and places. 

It didn’t take long for James Brown, 41, 
to realize when he enlisted in the Air Force 
in February 1950 that the military was not 
for him. He left eight months later with an 
undesirable discharge. He entered the serv- 
ice with two years of college. Since leaving 
he’s had a succession of manual and low 
paying jobs, the last of which was as a con- 
struction laborer. Now Brown wants to up- 
grade his discharge, get his GI Bill benefits, 
which have been denied him thus far, and go 
back to school. 

“I want to finish college and make some- 
thing of myself,” he says. 

The commitment to the veteran of the 
local and national efforts is reflected in the 
impressive statistics posted during the past 
year. Working with its third annual one mil- 
Hon dollar grant from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, VETS in 1973 contacted and 
serviced more than 155,000 men and women 
nationatiy. In its nearly three and one half 
year existence the project has helped some 
225,000 veterans get jobs, education, legal, 
medical and other much needed services. 

The project has been part of the VETS 
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efforts since November, 1971. It is one of the 
original 10 pilot cities. Originally VETS as- 
sistance was solely in the areas of education 
and vocational training. Last May, when 
VETS expanded to 19 cities it enlarged tis 
program to become involved in social and 
legal services. 

“The problems of the Vietnam-era vet sun 
the gamut” says Bob Hill, “particularly im 
today’s rapidly changing society. Our expan- 
sion into these other problem areas have 
made us more relevant and effective to vet- 
erans,” 

Jim Eilis points with pride to the accom- 
plishments of his project during the past 
year. They inciude, in addition to the place- 
ment of vets in jobs and educational instit- 
tions: 

Establishing a working relationship with 
additional colleges and universities in the 
Chicago area and helping them set up Offices 
of Veterans Affairs. 

Increasing Veterans Administration ap- 
proved GED classes by three within the 
project area. 

Establishing an “Operation-Input Com- 
mittee” comprising 27 agencies, institutions 
and organizations geared toward meeting 
the needs of veterans and their dependents.” 

Ellis credits VETS with suggesting “Opera- 
tion-Input.” Among the Committee's ac- 
complishments was the publication in March 
of a Veterans Social Service Directory. It lists 
various organizations which can help the 
yet. One of those mentioned is the Mayor's 
Jobs for Vietnam Veterans, headed by Ted 
Coleman. Ellis and Coleman maintain a close 
working relationship. 

“He sends people to me for help and I send 
vets to him,” says the affable Coleman. 

“With this and with “Operation-Input” 
we don't care who gets the credit. All that’s 
important is that we help the veteran.” 


SENATOR HUGH SCOTT HONORED 
AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Senator 
HucH Scorr, was recently honored at a 
testimonial dinner in Philadelphia given 
by the American Friends of Lubavitch. 
On that occasion, President Ford joined 
in commending Senator Scorr for his 
outstanding efforts on behalf of Israel 
and the Jewish community in general. 

Citing the dedication of a library cen- 
ter in Israel to Senator Scorr and his 
wife, Marian, the President said: 

[It] is a fitting honor signifying as it does 
the wealth of knowledge which man has 
gathered through the ages and the use of 
that knowledge in constructive and purpose- 
ful purposes. 


Mr. President, for the interest of my 
colleagues I ask unanimous consent that 
President Ford’s comments in honor of 
Senator Scorr be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARHS OF PRESIDENT FORD AT THE FRIENDS 
or LUBAVITCH PATRON RECEPTION ror HucH 
Scorr 
Mr. Speaker, Senator Scott, and lovely 

wife, Marian, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen: 

I am really honored and privileged to be 
here with the American Friends of the 
Lubavitch. 

Obviously, It is a great privilege and pleas- 
ure for me to be here today to join with all 
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of you in honoring my very, very good friend, 
Hugh Scott, a colleague of mine in the Con- 
gress for many, Many years. 

I am deeply grateful for the many, many 
instances where Hugh has given me good 
counsel and fine support, and there is no 
way that I can ever adequately repay him 
for his friendship. I might even go so far to 
say that Hugh is one of the first people I 
turn to when I have tzores. (Laughter) And 
in the last few weeks, I have had tzores, 
(Laughter) 

Today it gives me a great deal of personal 
pleasure to add my voice to yours as we say 
to Hugh Scott on this very, very special oc- 
casion, Mazel Tov. 

I think we all recognize the countless ways 
in this great country, not the least of which 
is the quality and the character of the men 
and women to give life to America, The lead- 
ership of a great people in a democracy makes 
special demands on public officials. 

We must have the desire to know what 
is on the people's minds, the wisdom to know 
what is in their heart and the courage to 
know what they do is right. 

All of these qualities are possessed in 
abundance by the man we honor today. I 
have known Hugh Scott for 27 years. I have 
been, as I said earlier, his personal friend, 
and I have admired his professional integrity. 

There are very, very few public officials 
who have so successfully combined the se- 
rious duties of statesmanship with the good 
humor and the good grace which are Hugh 
Scott's trademark. 

We honor Hugh today for his staunch and 
steadfast support he has given to the state 
of Israel since its creation 27 years ago. It 
is an honor he richly deserves, and I know 
that he cherishes it. The rest of the Nation 
continues to honor him as a man of convic- 
tion with a talent for compromise; a man 
of experience who looks into the future; a 
man of integrity with a little twinkle in his 
eye; a man with intellect who can do battle 
with the best of them in the toughest 
struggle in the Congress, or in any other 
political arena. 

This is the total man that I know as Hugh 
Scott, a man that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania dearly loves—the man today 
that you honor and pay tribute to. The li- 
brary center in Israel, which you are dedicat- 
ing to his name, and that of his lovely wife 
Marian, is a fitting honor signifying as it 
does the wealth of knowledge which man has 
gathered through the ages and the use of 
that knowledge in constructive and purpose- 
ful purposes. 

Nothing could characterize better Hugh’s 
own life, nor reflect more accurately the 
philosophy of your movement. You are com- 
mitted to preserving the deep and very abid- 
ing faith of the Jewish tradition for young 
and succeeding generations. 

Your devotion has won the respect and 
the admiration, and I may say, the appre- 
ciation of thousands in this country and 
around the world. One reason is the leader- 
ship of Rabbi Schneerson, who is observing 
his 25th anniversary this year as the head 
of this movement. 

My wish for you tonight was best said by 
one of my predecessors in the White House, 
and I quote, “May the children of the stock 
of Abraham who dwell in this land continue 
to merit and enjoy the good will of other 
inhabitants.” 

And the quotation goes on as follows: 
"May the father of all mercy scatter light, 
not darkness, in our paths and make us all 
in our several vocations useful here and m 
his own due time and way, everlastingly 
happy.” 

The President who wrote those words was 
George Washington. The year was 1790. The 
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spirit of what he said is as alive today as 
it was then, 

My congratulations to Hugh Scott, to 
Marian, and my thanks to all of you for let- 
ting me join with you in paying this tribute 
to them, 

May God bless you all. 


SENATOR McINTYRE ADDRESSES 
FOREIGN POLICY AND ARMS CON- 
TROL ISSUES 


Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. President, our 
colleague from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre) recently delivered an ex- 
tremely important address on détente 
and on post-Vietnam foreign policy. His 
remarks deserve widespread attention. 

Senator McIntyre calls upon both 
“hawks” and “doves” to undertake a 


searching analysis of truly valid U.S. 
security interests. And he underscores 
what I agree must be the overriding aim 
pointing 


of this out 
that— 

A central test of this new foreign policy 
will be whether it will enable us to discrimi- 
nate—to differentiate between our broadly 
agreed upon security interests and those 
other temptations which are not in our 
interest. 


The Senator also notes the need for a 
more complete definition of security—a 
case which I have argued for a number 
of years. He points out that— 

Our economic stability, our sense of right- 
ness, our internal unity and our collective 
will are as important to our security as 
troops and arms. 

By defining our prime national security 
interest in this broader, more realistic way, 
we will be able to distinguish between real 
threats which we must oppose as a unified 
nation and instances such as Vietnam where 
we were drained and divided without being 
attacked. 


Senator McIntyre also addressed 
strategic arms issues. His thoughts in 
that area carry special weight because 
of the expertise he has developed as 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Research and 
Development. 

His message on the new drive for coun- 
terforce weaponry is especially compel- 
ling. As Senator McIntyre points out, 
counterforce is not simply a logical next 
step to fill an established nuclear strate- 
gy. Rather, it is a dramatic and danger- 
ous departure from the policy of mutual 
deterrence—and mutual vulnerability— 
which has allowed us to achieve at least 
a small measure of stability in the realm 
of nuclear arms. According to Senator 
MCINTYRE: 

Altogether these proposals represent a 
radical revision of our strategic policy from 
one of nuclear deterrence to one of nuclear 
warfighting ... 

(The) shift to nuclear warfighting doc- 
trines and technologies actually diminish 
our national security by putting a hair trig- 
ger on nuclear war, by drawing fire in a pe- 
riod of crisis, by distracting us from our 
critical strategic task which is to insure the 
survivability of our deterrent, and by throw- 
ing doubt on the central premise of SALT 
which is the principle of mutual vulner- 
ability. 


reexamination, 
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I hope the Congress and the country 
will heed this warning. Our negotiators 
in SALT II were forced to carry the 
heavy burden of MIRV, because similar 
warnings were not heeded 5 or 6 years 
ago, The shape of the Vladivostok ac- 
cord demonstrates that MIRV was a 
heavy burden indeed. But counterforce 
weapons and strategies are still more se- 
rious. As Senator McIntyre points out, 
if we accept counterforce we will not 
simply approve a technical refinement; 
instead we will discard the strategic pol- 
icies which are most crucial to arms 
control. 

We will debate these issues in some 
detail when the military procurement 
bill is before the Senate. Senator McIn- 
TYRE’S address, which was delivered 
May 5, before the International Studies 
Council at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, can serve as an excellent back- 
ground for that debate. I commend it 
to my colleagues, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECURITY THROUGH DÉTENTE; LIMITS AND 
POSSIBILITIES 
(By U.S, Senator THOMAS J. MCINTYRE) 


No problem is more troubling or immedi- 
ate than that of America’s role in the world 
today. It is now less than a week since the 
American Embassy closed its doors in Saigon 
and brought American involyement in the 
Vietnam conflict to an end. Every morning’s 
paper, every evening’s news, painfully remind 
us of the bitter fruits of our errors there. 
In the Congress, months of hearings and 
internal deliberations are about to surface 
in a major public debate on America’s mili- 
tary defense posture. It is in this context 
that I take up the question you posed for 
me today: “Security and Détente?” 

Of course, détente is a name that has 
arisen in the last 5 or 6 years to describe 
a process of negotiations between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. And although the 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy 
and Johnson each tried in their own way to 
develop such process, there is no question 
that the process has blossomed during the 
Nixon-Ford Administration and the diplo- 
macy of Henry Kissinger. 

Détente like most words in the public 
arena, is a term that has lacked precision 
and has been embarrassed as a result. 

Détente is more than our being treated 
to the art of Olga Korbut and the Russians 
drinking Pepsi-Cola, however refreshing both 
may be. 

Surely détente is more substantive than 
the personal diplomacy, pious rhetoric and 
show biz public relations which from time 
to time have threatened to obscure whatever 
real security gains we have derived from 
détente. 

Surely détente does not mean that we 
must take leave of our good senses and sur- 
render the tradition of the Yankee trader 
as we did in the wheat deal and as I fear, 
we may in the continued export of certain 
critical advanced American technologies. 
Surely détente does not mean that we must 
trade substantial concrete concessions for 
a mess of abstractions, 

Nor is détente so fragile that we, the U.S. 
should inhibit ourselves from expressing our 
own best values as we did when our govern- 
ment failed to state plainly and flatly our 
indignation about the Soviet’s treatment of 
Solzhenitsyn and his courageous associates. 
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No, the critical test and meaning of détente 
is whether this process of negotiation has 
produced solid results which enhance our 
own national security. It is this question— 
which you properly posed—that I want to 
address * 

Let us first realize that many of the most 
pressing threats to our security are outside 
the frame of a U.S.-Soviet detente. Terrorism, 
nuclear proliferation, hunger, the life of the 
world’s oceans, worldwide inflation and his- 
torical regional hostilities—all of these and 
other dire threats to our national security 
and world stability are either at the edge or 
outside the reach of a detente between the 
two super-powers. 

Of course, detente, when it works, can give 
the world a model for the resolution of in- 
tense differences on these matters. It also 
can help avoid escalation of tensions between 
non-super-powers into confrontations be- 
tween the nuclear powers, Ideally, the com- 
bined resources and leadership that the two 
super-powers could bring to bear on these 
common problems of the world community 
represent an enormous potential for detente. 
But this promise is for the most part as yet 
unrealized. So let us remember that many of 
our most critical security problems are be- 
yond the capacity of even the two super- 
pevare to resolve through detente even at tts 


lal is a second major way in which our 
security problems lie outside the reach of 
detente. 

The ability of the U.S. to defend its real 
security interests and avoid involvements 
that would hurt us will depend primarily on 
our own ability to define our own security in- 
terests discriminately. Until we do so, neither 
detente nor any other external process will 
be of much help. 

Let us remember that détente is not an al- 
lance nor 4 friendship. It certainly is not a 
mutual admiration society. I assume the 
Soviet and U.S. governments will continue to 
have a protracted rivalry throughout the 
world. 

Detente may well moderate direct con- 
frontation between fhe two super-powers, but 
the problems facing the U.S, because of its 
entanglements throughout the world are 
larger than U.S.-Soviet rivalry. And the 
Soviets may, on some occasions, seem to help 
us cool a confiict if it threatens to involve 
them directly. 

But I am skeptical that they will renounce 
attempts to exploit tensions and to gain uni- 
lateral advantage or renounce claims of spe- 
cial influence in the world even though they 
affirmed these principles with us in Moscow 
in 1972. 

Even if the Soviets would stop fishing in 
troubled waters, the U.S. will contimue to 
face, particularly after Vietnam, a maze of 
challenges around the globe. We certainly 
cannot expect the Soviets to balt us out of 
embarrassing entanglements because of de- 
tente, to say the very least. The answer to 
this problem is in ourselves. 

The prime internal task before us is to 
learn from Vietnam to discriminate in the 
kinds of commitment that this Nation 
chooses to make and guarantees. Otherwise 
we either will continue to be drawn into 
conflicts against our interest or fall to rec- 
ognize challenges which must be opposed as 
a unified nation. 

The American people atid our adversaries 
and allies as well are, after Vietnam, a bit 
like Mark Twain's cat—who once sat on a 
hot stove. Twain said that his cat never sat 
on a hot stove again—but neither did he sit 
on a cold one. 

We must learn as a Nation what Twain's 
eat never learned. We must learn to dis- 
criminate. Surely there is room for respon- 
sible foreign policy that falls somewhere be- 
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tween the polarized conception of a Police- 
man of the World on the one hand, and 
Fortress America on the other. 

Surely it ts possible to construct foreign 
policy that tells us where our national se- 
curity interests do not Me, as well as where 
they do. 

Dominant as we were after the Second 
World War, we were not required to draw 
such distinctions. It seemed then there were 
no limits to what we could and should do. 
But now it’s time for Americans whose vision 
of our role in the world was fixed in the 
1940's to ask some hard questions. Is there a 
place on the globe that this Nation should 
not contest? Are there situations in this 
world in which the U.S. has minimal or non- 
security interests? 

Surely, thoughtful, responsible “hawks” 
understand that there are times, places and 
cireumstances fin which It would be agafnst 
our security interests to engage militarily. 
Let them detail such instances. Let them 
wrestle with the related problem of getting 
the most from our defense dollar. 

And other Americans whose vision of our 
role in the world has been formed by Viet- 
nam—and who have rightly learned that 
there are instances in which our interests 
are not at stake—must now address the ques- 
tion of what our valid security interests are 
in the world. What are the critical locales 
and circumstances in which American power 
should properly be exercised. 

Thoughtful and responsible “doves"" know 
that no Nation—even ours—can be an island 
unto itself. They know that there are times, 
places and circumstances in which it would 
be against our security interest not to exer- 
cise power. Let them define what circum- 
stances would justify the commitment of 
American power and the risking of American 
lives. Let them wrestle with the related prob- 
lem of defining what weapon systems, what 
military technology we must have to protect 
these security interests. 

Iam calling for a searching. self-analysis 
by all Americans of what our post-Vietnam 
security interests really are. I am asking 
that each of us shake off conditioned political 
reflexes, reexamine our premises, and even 
reverse our habitual domestic political roles, 

Out of this process I hope that we can 
devise, together, and without recrimimation 
about the past, a new consensus of what our 
foreign policy ought to be. 

A central test of this new foreign policy 
will be whether it will enable us to discrimi- 
nate—to differentiate between our broadly 
agreed upon security interests and those 
other temptations which are not in our 
interest. 

While the shape of this new consensus is 
yet to be defined, let me offer some observa- 
tions to that end. 

I am sure that we are unanimous in our 
judgment that our supreme security interest 
is the protection of our own Nation. We also 
know that this national security must be 
defined in more than physical, military 
terms. We know that our economic stability, 
our sense of rightness, our internal unity and 
our collective will are as important to our 
security as troops and arms. 

By defining our prime national security 
interest In this broader, more realistic way, 
we will be able to distinguish between real 
threats which we must oppose as a unified 
nation and instances such as Vietnam where 
we were drained and divided without being 
attacked. 

I also believe that a new, discriminating 
foreign policy would realistically sgt 
the principles of collective security. There 
are limits to American power and we need 
our allies’ partnership. We are inter-depend- 
ent economically on other nations. Despite 
our richest power our own national secu- 
rity is, therefore, linked to some other na- 
tions’ in greater or lesser degree. 
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But the web of alliances in which we are 
currently enmeshed is a far cry from the 
true partnerships we enjoyed in the Second 
World War. Many of our allfes simply do not 
pull their own weight. Some are unwilling 
to defend themselves. True collective secu- 
rity must be collective. 

Our reappreciation of this axiom wil) make 
us more skeptical about helping those na- 
tions demonstrably unwilling to help them- 
selves and be a rallying point for ald for real 
partners. 

I also believe that a new foreign policy 
mist address the contradictions between 
what we have been doing in practice and 
what we know are our best traditional 
values. We all know that there have been 
contradictions between our historic role of 
defender of liberty and our actual support 
of governments as authoritarian as those we 
defend them against. We have used hellish, 
modern technology, black arts of war which 
are at odds with our best sense of what is 
humane. Our classical idea of foreign aggres- 
sion formed in the 1930's and 40's doesn't 
square with contemporary realities of civil 
war and propped-up unpopular governments 
whose power over their own people is se- 
cured by our military aid. 

These contradictions pose real dilemmas 
that will not be easily resolved, Some nations 
which are no model of American democracy 
have a strategic importance to the security 
of our allies that we cannot ignore. If we 
pressure such nations to democratize their 
governments they will resent it and we will 
be intervening In their affairs. And yet our 
continued military and economic support of 
such governments already constitutes such 
intervention. So what is the proper mix of 
idealism and realism? 

These contradictions will not be easily re- 
solved, There are far flung and powerful 
American and national security bureaucra- 
cies that have arisen in the last 25 years 
that will resist change. The conditioned re- 
flexes and painful memories on both sides 
of the polarized Vietnam debate will make it 
difficult for us all to examine these dilemmas 
afresh. 

But unless we can together learn to dif- 
ferentiate in our foreign policy between that 
which is in our critical interest and that 
which ts not, between acts which square with 
our best sense of ourselves, and those which 
do not, I fear the American loss of life, 
treasure and confidence in ourselves over the 
last decade might well be in vain. 

For years American leaders who defended 
our role in Vietnam preached the gospel here 
at home that our withdrawal from that coun- 
try would threaten our credibility elsewhere 
in the world. And now from abroad we hear 
the echoes of our own leaders’ pleadings from 
foreign leaders. 

And unless we know as a people when and 
where the American nation should and 
should not exercise its power with unity and 
will, how can our allies know? 

Unless we can agree on what our true se- 
curity Interests are how will our adversaries 
know? They will test and probe and further 
divide us and we might even lose that which 
we cannot afford to lose as a result. 


withdraw or limit our involvement in cases 
where American presence would be as invalid, 
tangential and inconsistent with our real se- 
curity Interest as Vjetnam was, then self 
esteem, our security, and our global statute 
wilt be the better for tt. And ff we agree as 
a nation to a threat to our real se- 
curity, we can, without doubt, prevail ss we 
have in the past. 

This critical task of devising a new dis- 
criminating foreign policy is too domestic 
for detente, just as some world-wide chal- 
lenges to our security are too international 
in scope for detente. 
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On the other hand, detente has enhanced 
our national security in another way—a fun- 
damental way—by curbing the strategic arms 
race. 

The complex of agreements that were ne- 
gotiated at SALT I, and since, make up the 
most significant achievement of detente. 
While these treaties are neither perfect nor 
complete, they are an historic and substan- 
tial step towards a durable nuclear peace— 
the preservation of which is in our supreme 
national security interest. 

These agreements are the products of a 
continuing process of hard-nosed negotia- 
tions. They do not depend on the good faith 
of the Soviets. We independently monitor 
and verify Soviet compliance through our 
remarkable satellite intelligence gathering 
systems. 

The security of these agreements are solidly 
rooted in mutual self-interest. Both sides 
have explicitly recognized and have agreed 
to act upon the overriding reality of our time 
which is that both nuclear super-powers are 
inescapably locked into a state of mutual 
deterrence and common vulnerability. Both 
sides know that no amount of money, no 
stroke of technological genius could give 
either side the capability to destroy the other 
without in turn being destroyed itself. 
Through SALT both sides recognize that it is 
against the national interest of both coun- 
tries to continue the strategic arms race. 
Adding further to these devastating arsenals 
would only endanger the national security 
of both by adding to the risks of accidental 
attacks or raising the fears of nuclear first 
strike or diplomatic blackmail. 

Our success in persuading the Soviets to 
agree to curb the arms race was based on two 
preconditions of our own making. One was 
our military strength. But it was military 
strength of a particular kind. Our strategic 
arsenal was designed for unquestionable sur- 
vivability against any Soviet threat. Our ex- 
traordinary military R&D programs produced 
superior technologies which were at the 
heart of this survivability—our MIRVs; the 
hardness of our missiles and their silos; the 
quietness of our submarines; and the pene- 
tration of our bombers. These technologies, 
together with the redundancy of our Triad 
and the size of each of its component forces, 
insure, as Secretary Schlesinger has often 
stated, that the Soviets cannot achieve a pre- 
emptive first strike and helped persuade them 
to accept and act on this hard military 
reality at SALT. 

There was another Important precondition 
for SALT which was less noticed than our 
military strength. This was a broad consen- 
sus that our Nation achieved in the early 
70’s regarding the shape of our strategic 
policy and technology. Since the central 
premise of SALT is mutual deterrence, we 
first had to agree among ourselves that this 
Nation’s prime strategic goal was to deter 
nuclear war rather than to prepare for limited 
nuclear ting. And we did agree. 

The policy of deterrence means that you 
should ensure that your strategic force is 
unquestionably survivable against any at- 
tack, but at the same time avoid raising any 
reasonable fears in the minds of your adver- 
saries about your ability to attack his deter- 
rent. 

For example, if you prepare to fight a lim- 
ited nuclear war by bulding an ABM pro- 
tection for your cities instead of depending 
on your deterrence to stop an adversary from 
attacking In the first place, you might raise 
fears that you are trying to deny the deter- 
rent of the other. This was certainly what we 
feared when the Soviets began to deploy 
ABM’s around Moscow. 

In 1970, the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee opposed this so-called “area defense 
concept.” And in 1973; when the Pentagon 
requested again the authority to develop a 
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light area defense system, the Subcommittee, 
which I chair on Military Research and De- 
velopment, successfully led a fight against 
the opposition of Senator Jackson to deny 
the request as a matter of national policy. 
This evidently closed the matter finally since 
the Pentagon hasn’t raised the subject since. 

Another way you can prepare to fight @ 
limited nuclear war is by developing a sophis- 
ticated offensive technology that would en- 
able you to threaten your adversary’s mis- 
sies. This so-called counterforce capability 
to destroy missiles in hardened silos re- 
quired a combination of the accuracy and 
yield of your own warheads. The problem, of 
course, is that if you can threaten your ad- 
versary’s missiles even if you are only pre- 
paring for a limited nuclear war, he may rea- 
sonably fear that you are preparing to take 
his deterrent away with a preemptive first 
strike. In a period of crisis, this fear is a 
motive to strike you first. It means your own 
missiles are more attractive targets, and it 
consequently puts & hair trigger on nuclear 
war. 

Just as a national consensus developed 
against the destabilizing area defense con- 
cept, we were able to establish even clearer 
general agreement excluding nuclear war- 
fighting counterforce technologies in 1971- 
1972. Secretary of Defense Laird stated to 
Senator Brooke that it was our national 
policy to avoid such technologies that could 
be construed as leading towards a first strike 
against the Soviet deterrent. In 1971, my 
Subcommittee killed such an Air Force re- 
quest for missile accuracy and was sustained 
by the full Armed Services Committee. Later 
that year on the Floor of the Senate, when 
Senator Buckley's offered amendments to be- 
gin counterforce development, Senator Sten- 
nis, the Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee with the support of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, led the opposition and Sen- 
ator Buckley was overwhelming defeated. By 
1972, when Congress denied a similar coun- 
terforce request there was virtually no vocal 
opposition, 

So we achieved a national consensus that 
we should concentrate on a deterring war 
rather than to prepare to fight a limited 
nuclear war, Since we agreed among our- 
selves, it was obviously easier to persuade 
the Soviets to accept this key premise cf 
SALT. 

I must sadiy report to you today, how- 
ever, that the American consensus on this 
key premise to our security through SALT 
is under severe attack. Secretary of Defense 
Schlesinger with the support of his principal 
Congressional ally, Senator Henry Jackson, 
has initiated nuclear warfighting doctrines 
and technologies which could lead us to a 
terrifying new strategic arms race. I fear 
that the Secretary's new nuclear warfighting 
policies and his related requests for counter- 
force technology are a grave threat to gains 
for our security at SALT and threaten to 
reverse the discriminating and secure stra- 
tegic policies which Secretary Laird and the 
Congress had agreed upon only a few years 
ago. 

Secretary Schlesinger and his Congres- 
sional allies would take us much further 
than imagined before toward exotic new 
destabilizing technologies. They would not 
only dramatically increase the accuracy and 
yield of our current Minuteman. missiles, 
they would have us develop a contraption 
called the “terminally guided MARV” which 
would enable our warheads to maneuver 
their course in flight and achieve virtually 
perfect accuracy. You haye heard of smart 
bombs; well this would be a smart warhead. 
Secretary Schlesinger and Senator Jackson 
would also radically alter the essentially 
stabilizing character of our sea-based deter- 
rent by giving them counterforce capability. 
Altogether these proposals t a radi- 
cal revision of our strategic policy from one 
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of mutual deterrence to one of nuclear war- 
fighting. 

Last year I led an effort in the Senate to 
raise the alarm about the implications about 
the danger of these new counterforce tech- 
nologies and the threat they represented to 
our security. We were hampered by the dis- 
tractions of the times which added to the 
Pentagon's national advantage in selling a 
new program. We were also faced with natu- 
ral but superficial reactions to a complex 
issue. One of my good friends said: “When 
we go squirrel hunting back home we want 
to have the most accurate rifle we can get.” 
Of course, the effect of these capabilities 
would just be the opposite. It would be more 
like a member of your infantry patrol being 
so rambunctious that he draws enemy fire 
and threatens the lives of the entire patrol. 

We lost last year by a vote of 49 to 37, 
but we were able to establish a strong base 
reaching into the center of the Senate. 

This year we haye had extensive hearings 
before my Subcommittee on Military Re- 
search and Development and we have pre- 
pared a case which we will argue within the 
next month or so and which I hope will 
prevail. I won’t detail my arguments today 
but the basic themes are clear. 

In sum: Dr. Schlesinger's and Senator 
Jackson’s shift to nuclear warfighting doc- 
trines and technologies actually diminish 
our national security by putting a hair trig- 
ger on nuclear war, by drawing fire in a 
period of crisis, by distracting us from our 
critical strategic task which is to insure the 
survivability of our deterrent, and by throw- 
ing doubt on the central premise of SALT 
which is the principle of mutual vulnera- 
bility. 

My Subcommittee examined especially care- 
fully whether there was any military need 
for these programs, We found that when the 
dialogue is pursued to its final conclusion, 
the real Pentagon justification for counter- 
force is, în fact, not military, but political 
or diplomatic. They primarily justified these 
programs on the basis of what they call 
“political perception.” In other words, they 
are concerned that unless we have this capa- 
bility it might adversely affect the political 
position of the U.S. in the world. My Sub- 
committee cross-examined the Pentagon 
witnesses in great detail trying to get them 
to define what Nation would act differently 
in what specific kinds of cases against the 
security of this country. We still haven't 
been given an adequate answer. I am sure 
that the American people would not accept 
a policy with such dangerous implications 
for nuclear peace if it knew that its ulti- 
mate p was designed not to perform 
a military function in the classic sense but 
to be used as a diplomatic devise or tool in 
world politics. 

The Secretary's warfighting doctrines haye 
also jeopardized public understanding and 
support for strategic systems. Our strategic 
fleet has always enjoyed a broad political 
base as the perfect deterrent weapon. It was 
virtually invulnerable, capable enough to 
deliver a variety of retaliatory responses, 
but inherently accurate enough to quiet any 
Soviet fears that we were threatening their 
missile fields. If Dr. Schlesinger suceeds in 
beginning to develop a sea-based counter- 
force capability, Navy will be faced with con- 
troversy instead of consensus about our 
strategic fleet. 

Similarly the Air Force, which has enough 
probiems justifying the B-1 bomber because 
of its extraordinary projected cost, now has 
to reconcile this weapon, which is best suited 
for the policy of deterrence rather than war- 
fighting with Dr. Schiesinger's new policies 

And Air Force finds itself in a tightening 
dilemma each year in justifying further im- 
provement of our Minuteman missiles. Dr. 
Schiesinger’s counterforce proposals empha- 
sized the Soviet threat to our missile fietts, 
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but a missile’s vulnerability is in no way 
changed by making it more accurate or giv- 
ing it more yield. So the more Air Force em- 
phasizes missile vulnerability, the less cred- 
ible is their argument for continuing to im- 
prove them, 

The logic and technology of the Secretary's 
proposals, like himself, are creatures of a 
small community of theorists and scientists 
that have arisen as a behind-the-scenes force 
in public policy in the nuclear age. This 
talent is one of our national assets, but it 
must not be deferred to automatically. Its 
judgments, like all others, must be tested in 
the open forums of our Republic. 

President Elsenhower warned us in his 
famous farewell address not only of the 
“military industrial complex” but also of the 
“dangers that public policy could become the 
captive of the scientific-technological elite.” 

This is why there must be a full public 
debate on these most basic questions of 
strategic policy and national security. 

This will not be a partisan debate, Mem- 
bers of both parties are on both sides. But 
it is ironic that the most conspicuous Con- 
gressional spokesman of Dr. Schlesinger, a 
member of my party, is voicing a position 
substantial to the right of the Nixon-Laird 
Congressional consensus of the early 70's. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
Nixon Administration’s greatest achievement 
and deepest taproot of public support was 
derived from having recognized that this 
Nation wants a secure end to the arms race. 
I believe that there is neither valid policy 
ground nor a national constituency substan- 
tially to the right, or for that matter, to the 
left, of the broad center on strategic arms 
symbolized by SALT. Certainly, there are no 
policy grounds or national constituency in 
my party or my country for a return to the 
cold war or a new technological arms race. 

Let me sum up. Detente is not a very use- 
ful tool in dealing with real threats to our 
security which are larger than U.S.-Soviet 
relations, Moreover, the key to our continu- 
ing problems abroad will lie primarily within 
ourselves, not in detente, because we need 
a discriminating unifying new foreign policy. 

But detente has been a substantial help 
in stabilizing nuclear peace and this is an 
overriding precondition of our security. 

President Eisenhower, who had personally 
“witnessed the horror and lingering sadness 
of war,” knew that “another war could ut- 
terly destroy this civilization which has been 
so slowly and painfully built over thousands 
of years.” 

This is why he reminded us that “the con- 
ference table though scarred by many past 
frustrations cannot be abandoned for the 
certain agony of the battlefield.” 


LAOS: A DOMINO FALLS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, since the 
political complexion of Indochina has 
changed so dramatically with the fall of 
the legitimate governments in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia, the established 
international relationships of the gov- 
ernments of both Laos and Thailand are 
being questioned seriously. Laos and 
Thailand are reassessing their relation- 
ships with the new power centers in 
Southeast Asia—North Vietnam, China, 
and Russia. It is apparent that a power 
vacuum presently exists in Indochina. 
The absence of the United States has 
opened up this chasm and it will be filled. 
The question is—by whom? 

‘There was a great deal of debate in 
the Congress and the press and the aca- 
demic community during the past 20 
years about the domino theory of South- 
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east Asian nations falling one by one to 
Communist control should the American 
presence disappear substantially from 
Indochina. The domino theory was pro- 
phetic, realistic, and accurate. 

Mr. President, two articles were pub- 
lished in the May 15, 1975, Washington 
Post which relate to the domino theory 
and the uncertain situation in Southeast 
Asia. I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Laos: A DOMINO FALLS 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Laos became the first post-Vietnam domino 
to fall, some three months earlier than even 
pessimists in the U.S. government thought 
possible, with a shove from the now im- 
perial North Vietnamese politburo in Hanoi. 

This points to wishful thinking, presently 
being modified, in high-level Washington. 
The hope that Laos might drift on in a 
neutralist never-never land while Com- 
munists tightened their hold on the rest 
of Indochina reflected an underestimation of 
how deeply the U.S. humiliation has affected 
Asian governments (and buttressed popular 
anti-Western jingoism). This misjudgment 
was compounded by another: A belief Hanoi 
would pause to digest South Vietnam before 
consolidating its hegemony over Indochina, 

Thus, the widely derided domino theory 
is fully revived thanks both to the shock 
effect of the Vietnam debacle and the mili- 
tancy of Asian Communists. The lightning 
collapse of Laos speeds and heightens the 
danger for Thailand. Future dominoes may 
be Malaysia and Singapore, with the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia menaced in the future. 

Laos was the inevitable domino, its fate 
always determined by events elsewhere. Mili- 
tant revolutionary communism was exported 
to dreamy, superstitious Laos by the armies 
of North Vietnam. All that prevented their 
quick triumph was intervention by Washing- 
ton In the form of CIA military advisers, mili- 
tary aid and air support. 

No Laotian better understood his country’s 
future dependence on external events than 
its philosophic prime minister, Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma. Recognizing that Hanoi 
sought the old French imperial role of ruling 
all Indochina, Souvanna believed that only 
“the great powers”—that is, the United 
States—could prevent it by guaranteeing 
Laotian independence. Thus, in the late 
1960's he changed from neutralist to staunch 
anti-Communist, defending U.S. bombing of 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail in the panhandle of 
Laos. As recently as April 1973, when we last 
interviewed the Prince, he stoutly opposed 
unilateral withdrawal of CIA advisers and 
royal Thai army units. 

What returned Souvanna to neutralism 
was the U.S. congressional surge for disen- 
gagement from Indochina. If the Americans 
were going to abandon South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, he knew Laos was doomed to con- 
quest unless it accommodated to the Com- 
munists. The result was the one-sided 1973 
peace treaty establishing a coalition govern- 
ment, 

There was strong feeling in the State De- 
partment and U.S. embassy in Vientiane that 
the Lao coalition would muddle along in- 
definitely even after the Communist con- 
quest of Cambédia and South Vietnam. If 
the nonviolent Laotians had been left to 
their own devices, perhaps it would have. 

Saigon had not even fallen when, accord- 
ing to well-informed specialists here, the 
North Vietnamese politburo ordered an of- 
fensive. Communist Pathet Lao troops at- 
tacked Maj. Gen. Vang Pao’s royal Lao army 
units at the crossroads town of Sala Phou 
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Khoun between Vientiane and the royal cap- 
ital of Luang Prabang, 

If the Pathet Lao had run into trouble, 
there was help in reserve from 30,000 North 
Vietnamese regulars, supplied with Soviet 
tanks and heavy artillery, stationed in Laos. 
These crack troops no longer could be neu- 
tralized by U.S. B52 bombing strikes, Nor did 
Vang Pao’s troops any longer benefit from 
CIA guidance or Thai artillery support, De- 
moralized, the royal Lao troops retreated. 

Vang Pao called on air support from obso- 
lete T28 propeller-driven fighter-bombers 
piloted by plucky Meo tribesmen, but that 
only fit into Hanoi's scenario. The Commu- 
nists listed this as one of many provocations 
by royal Lao armed forces and demanded the 
resignation of right-wing ministers and 
generals. 

Old (73), sick and terribly tired, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma backed this virtual coup 
to prevent bloodshed. With no possibility 
of outside help, the domino fell. Rightist 
cabinet ministers decamped to Thailand 
along with top officers in Vang Pao'’s com- 
mand. Vang Pao himself, leader of the Meo 
people as well as a royal Lao army general, 
surrendered his command but stayed with 
the Meos in their once doughty fortress of 
Long Tieng to await the grim future. Sou- 
vanna and King Savang Vatthana may re- 
main as figureheads, but will be followed by 
the People’s Republic of Laos. 

The case of Laos as a domino is unique 
in inevitability and speed but not in kind 
The same conditions prevail in Thailand. 
While Bangkok frenetically seeks to cut ties 
with Washington and accommodate to its 
Communist neighbors, three separate insur- 
gencies intensify, with help from Peking and 
Hanoi. The northeast Thai insurgents, with 
a remarkable record for cutting up govern- 
ment troops, are guided by the Chinese and 
supplied by the North Vietnamese. The long- 
range prognosis for preserving Thailand from 
Communist control: mediocre. 

How quickly other dominoes fall cannot 
be forecast, But Asia today faces confident 
revolutionary communism with Hanoi, far 
from immersed in postwar reconstruction, 
encouraging it everywhere. If that pattern 
holds, the Laos domino is only the first 
Others will fall, more slowly, but with stakes 
incomparably higher. 


HANo!'s PaEANS OF VicToRY 
(By Victor Zorza) 

Hanoi has summed up its victory in these 
words: “The Vietnamese people’s strength 
has crushed the aggressive force of U.S. im- 
perialism, the most powerful imperialist 
chieftain and the most vicious enemy of 
mankind, and has upset its counter-reyolu- 
tionary global strategy, thus making an im- 
portant contribution to the offensive posture 
of the (world) revolution.” 

These words, from the army paper Quan 
Doi Nhan Dan, are being repeated in doz- 
ens of different ways in newspaper articles 
and radio broadcasts which stress the his- 
toric nature of the defeat inflicted on “four 
successive U.S, presidents.” The United States 
came to believe that material power allowed 
it “to become an international gendarme,” to 
rally the forces of “international capitalism," 
and to stop the forces of socialism, 

It therefore sought to build in Vietnam 
a “dike to hold back the red wave that was 
flooding South East Asia.” Thus did Vietnam 
become the testing ground of U.S. power and 
prestige. But what the test proved was that 
U.S. power was “limited,” and that its limits 
had “reached breaking point.” Its defeat 
showed that America would never again be 
able to act as an international—"or even re- 
gional”—gendarme. 

Never before had the world situation been 
“as good as it is today,” never had imperial- 
ism experienced “such fierce crisis and con- 
tradictions,” The world revolutionary forces 
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“are, clearly, in the strongest offensive posi- 
tion,” while the imperialists’ capability to 
wage war is “increasingly” limited. “Thus, 
the world revolution now has better condi- 
tions under which to develop.” 

But what will Hanoi do with its victory, 
now that it has got it? At the end of last 
year, the Hanoi dailies carried a series of 
articles by General Nguyen Vo Giap, the de- 
fense minister. He insisted on the importance 
of Marxist-Leninist precepts, but he pre- 
sented them in a nationalist Vietmamese 
sauce which neither Moscow nor Peking 
would find to its taste. In a similar series of 
articles which he wrote more than 15 years 
ago to celebrate the victory of Dien Bien Phu, 
Giap explained why the Vietnamese revolu- 
tion differed from both Russia’s and China's, 
and had to follow its own path. 

Ever since then Hanoi has sought to pre- 
sent its own revolutionary model as more 
relevant to the needs of the many nations 
suffering under the “neo-colonial” yoke. This 
Marxist-nationalist mixture was usually pre- 
sented discreetly, so long as Hanoi was de- 
pendent on Soviet and Chinese arms aid, 
but the triumphal ending of the war may 
remove some of the earlier inhibitions. 

There is less insistence now on Hanol's role 
as the focus of a world revolution that has 
been betrayed by both Russia and China. But 
this theme, which once underlay Hanol's 
comments on the willingness of Moscow and 
Peking to open their doors for Nixon’s sum- 
mit visits, revealed an intense distrust of its 
allies. Hanoi accused the big powers of pur- 
suing their own interests to the detriment 
of the smaller nations. Whatever gratitude 
Hanoi may now feel for Soviet and Chinese 
arms supplies will be tempered by its fear of 
the new competition between Moscow and 
Peking for influence in Indochina. 

Both Moscow and Peking see Indochina 
as the route to influence in large areas of 
Asia. They may be as wrong as Washington 
was, but the great powers do not learn from 
each other's mistakes. In competing for m- 
fluence in Hanoi, they may—as great powers 
often do—seek a degree of control which 
the Vietnamese would see as infringing their 
own independence, as has happened on 
earlier occasions when Sino Soviet rivalry 
was focused on Hanoi. 

When General Giap wrote of thousands of 
years of Vietnamese history during which 
the nation resisted the invasions of Chinese 
“feudalists,” he was revealing something of 
Hanoi’s fears of China’s future intentions. 
The greater distance once made Russia the 
less dangerous ally, but a demand by Moscow 
for & nayal base at Camranh Bay would 
bring Soviet power not only to the center of 
Asia, but also to the strategic tip of Vietnam. 

Both the Kremlin and Peking may feel en- 
titled to some reward for their arms aid, 
but Hanoi may prefer to pay in agricultural 
produce rather than in strategic facilities 
and in political influence. To protect itself 
against too tight an embrace by its Big 
Brothers, while extracting continued eco- 
nomic ald from them, Hanoi will need allies 
in the world Communist movement and in 
the “national liberation movement,” where 
Moscow and Peking are competing for influ- 
ence. One way to gain such allies is to obtain 
recognition of Hanoi’s own “revolutionary 
model,” and to inspire its emulation if 
possible, 

This is where the intense nationalism of 
the Vietnamese Communists, which leads 
them to claim a unique role in developing a 
model suitable for other nations, could cause 
them to become a challenge to both Moscow 
and Peking. In the paeans of victory this 
theme is muted, while the United States is 
execrated, But the United States is with- 
drawing from the area. In the long run 
Russia and China could present a greater 
threat to Vietnam, precisely because all 
three are Communist, and because the two 
biggest powers have imperial ambitions in 
the area, 
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It may seem unthinkable now that Hanoi 
might welcome the retention of an im- 
portant U.S. role in South East Asia, and 
in Asia generally. Yet this is how Peking 
feels today, although only a few years ago 
that too would have been unthinkable. 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONCERN BASIS OF 
GENOCIDE TREATY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is a natural and obvious connection be- 
tween maintaining world peace and ob- 
serving human rights. This tenet has 
been incorporated domestically in our 
Bill of Rights and internationally in the 
Charter of the United Nations. When the 
charter was drafted in 1945, and as rati- 
fied by our country, its references to the 
recognition of human rights were so 
clear as to leave no doubt that human 
rights were within the province of the 
United Nations. 

The purpose clause ‘ch. I, art. I) as- 
serts that: 

The United Nations is created to promote 
respect for human rights and for fundamen- 
tal freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion. 


Various other aspects of the charter 
reaffirm the intent of the purpose clause, 
and provide measures for its implemen- 
tation. 

Despite the existence of the United 
Nations charter, many members of the 
United Nations have expressed the neces- 
sity of underscoring their position on 
aspects of human rights. They have done 
so by ratifying the Genocide Conven- 
tion. None of the specious arguments 
raised in opposition to the convention by 
this body should prevent our ratification 
of the document. 

Mr. President, the Government of the 
United States must recognize its respon- 
sibilities to its citizens to respect the 
rights of our own people and as a for- 
midable international power must do 
everything we can to see that the rights 
of all people are respected. The next step 
is to ratify the Genocide Convention. 


NATIONAL CAR CARE MONTH 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on March 
20, the Senate passed without dissent a 
resolution which I, with Senators Mc- 
CLURE, McGee, and HUMPHREY, intro- 
duced to designate the month of May of 
this year as “National Car Care Month.” 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
make every motorist conscious of the 
things he or she can do to be sure his 
or her car is safe and efficient. 

Nebraska Congressman JoHN Y. Mc- 
COLLISTER introduced the resolution in 
the House. While awaiting action there, 
Congressman MCcCCOLLISTER and I wrote 
to the Governors of the 50 States urging 
them to issue proclamations in their in- 
dividual States to insure that motorists 
across the Nation may have increased 
awareness of the value of regular auto 
maintenance in saving lives, money, and 
energy. 

We believe it is important to focus on 
this effort just prior to the start of the 
summer tourist season in a year when 
unusually large numbers of older cars 
are traveling the streets and highways 
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due to the economic slump and accom- 
panying decline in new car sales. 

Mr. President, I am delighted with the 
response from our Nation’s Governors. 
Sixteen of our States, nearly one-third 
of our Nation, are officially observing 
this month as Car Care Month. They are 
Alaska, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, and Vermont. 

I am especially delighted that my 
State of Nebraska was first in line, along 
with Alaska, to join the car care program 
on a State level. Nebraska has-one of the 
best traffic safety records in the Nation. 

Many Governors share the concerns I 
expressed when I introduced the resolu- 
tion. 

Rhode Island Gov. Philip W. Noel 
writes to me: 

We are happy to support a resolution 
aimed at making citizens more aware of the 
impact effective car care can have on high- 
way safety and conservation of energy. 


Gov. Richard Kneip of South Dakota 
calls the program a “most commendable 
effort to make motorists more conscious 
of the things they can do to make sure 
their cars operate more efficiently and 
thereby increase safety on the highways.” 

And Veda Paoletta, in the press office 
of Massachusetts Gov. Michael S. Duka- 
kis, makes it clear why the resolution 
is so important at this time. Writes Ms. 
Paoletta: 

. . - Massachusetts will commence its Bi- 
centennial celebration in just a few short 
weeks. During the course of this celebration 
we expect an influx of automobiles, and un- 
fortunately, many traffic Jams caused by 
poorly maintained automobiles. 

At the same time, this administration looks 
forward to the day when our Nation has a 
first-rate, high-speed intercity rail network 
that will reduce our reliance on the automo- 
bile, thereby cutting down on air pollution, 
fuel consumption and the need for even more 
highways. 


Ms. Paoletta indicates that Governor 
Dukakis will sign a car-care proclama- 
tion “in the hope that the many tourists 
who bring cars to Massachusetts will take 
the time to insure their cars are safe and 
in good working order.” 

Mr. President, I thank these Gover- 
nors for their cooperation and urge all 
Governors to make special efforts to in- 
sure a safe Bicentennial on our Nation's 
highways. 


THE SOLVENCY OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
social security program has been the 
subject of numerous critical newspaper 
and magazine articles. All too often these 
criticisms ignore the fact that social se- 
curity is working well and currently pro- 
vides benefits to more than 30 million 
people. Social security has not missed a 
payment in over 34 years, and will not in 
the future. 

Some articles have charged that the 
social security program is on the verge of 
insolvency. It is not. Social security is 
fundamentally different from private in- 
surance programs and retirement plans. 
This social insurance program can, and 
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does, operate on @ pay-as-you-go basis. 
It is protected against emergencies by a 
contingency reserve which currently 
stands at $45 billion. Because social se- 
curity is backed by the U.S. Government, 
there is no danger whatever of future 
retirement benefits being jeopardized. 

However, we must not ignore the 
social security system’s very real prob- 
lems. Inflation is particularly burden- 
some to retirees living on fixed incomes. 
Food prices and the costs of energy con- 
tinue to rise; rents and medical expenses 
have also risen sharply. Food, shelter, 
and medicine are necessities, not luxur- 
ies. As the principal financial bulwark 
of the elderly, the social security system 
must protect older citizens’ purchasing 
power against inflation. 

Retirement benefit increases are now 
tied to increases in the cost of living, so 
inflation has increased expenditures for 
social security. High unemployment has 
reduced social security's revenues to 
levels below expectations. Decreased rev- 
enues and increased spending have pro- 
duced the likelihood of a $3 billion de- 
ficit for the social security program for 
the coming year. 

Significant demographic changes, 
particularly the increased proportion of 
the American population which is 65 or 
older, also represent a serious problem 
for the social security system. As the 
birth rate decreases and as zero popula- 
tion growth becomes a reality, a smaller 
percentage of the population makes con- 
tributions to a retirement system which 
supports an increased number of bene- 
ficiaries. Increased social security taxes, 
decreased levels of benefits, general rev- 
enue financing of social security bene- 
fits, or some combination of these pos- 
Sibilities appear to be the only alterna- 
tives. 

I have reservations about increasing 
the payroll tax. This tax is already too 
high, and is regressive. A married man 
with two children, earning $7,000 an- 
nually, would pay approximately $406 
in Federal income taxes, but would pay 
about $410 in social security taxes per 
year. The executive earning $200,000 per 
year pays the same social security taxes 
that an individual earning $14,500 per 
year pays. The average wage earner 
simply cannot tolerate further increases 
in the payroll tax; indeed, it seems to 
me that, in the near future, he must be 
given some relief from this regressive 
tax. 

Decreases in social security benefits 
are equally unsatisfactory. They would 
be unfair to those citizens who have 
premised their retirement plans on their 
expectations about social security bene- 
fits. I believe that Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to make retirees’ incomes as 
inflation-proof as possible, For this rea- 
son, I support the 9 percent increase in 
social security benefits which the elderly 
are scheduled to receive next month. 

In order for us to meet obligations to 
social security beneficiaries without in- 
creasing the payroll tax rate or decreas- 
ing benefits, I believe that it will be 
necessary to finance a portion of social 
security benefits out of general revenues. 
This seems to me to be the best ap- 
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proach open to us. I hope that the Con- 
gress will begin the consideration of gen- 
eral revenue financing of some social 
security benefits in the near future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article on social security 
benefits from the May 12 issue of the 
Washington Post be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Socta, SECURITY BENEFITS NOT IN 
(By Peter Milius) 


The Social Security system is not about 
to go broke. Congress will not let it. 

Your elderly relatives are not going to lose 
their benefits, 

You ate not going to lose yours, either: 
when you retire, they will be there walting for 
you, 

For more than a year now, from both in 
and out of government, there has come a 
succession of increasingly bleak reports as 
to Social Security’s future financial sound- 
ness. The bleakest report yet on the giant 
social insurance system came last week. 

The Social Security trustees—the secre- 
taries of the Treasury, Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare—told Congress that 
total benefit payments are now expected to 
start outrunning total tax collections this 
year, rather than some year in the far-off 
future, as they had earlier reported. 

If nothing is done in the interim, the 
trustees said, the vast Social Security trust 
funds—#$46 billion at the start of this year— 
will be steadily drawn down, and by the early 
1980s be exhausted. 

The trustees’ report was not good news, 
but neither was it the cataclysmic news it 
may have seemed. The system is not going 
to run out of money. 

The way the law is written, Social Secu- 
rity benefits and taxes both now go up auto- 
matically each year, to keep up with infla- 
tion. 

The trustees’ report. means that taxes will 
now have to go up faster than had been 
thought before and benefits somewhat slower, 
But benefits will still go up, and will still be 
paid. 

The mistake many people make about 
Social Security is in thinking of it in the 
same way as a private pension plan, or even 
an individual savings account: you pay in 
your money (and your employer also pays in, 
in your name), the government holds and 
invests it for you, then pays it back to you 
and your surviving dependents at your 
retirement or death, or if you become 
disabled. 

If that were how it worked, each indivi- 
dual’s money would simply be waiting in the 
trust funds for him or her to claim it; it 
would be frightening news to learn that the 
money was somehow disappearing, and the 
trust funds running dry. 

In fact, however, the government has neyer 
wanted nor dared to take that much money 
out of the spending stream each year and 
squirrel it away. Rather than a pension plan 
or savings bank, the Social Security system 
has always been run much more like a kind 
of clearinghouse, 

Economists call it a transfer system, a sys- 
tem under which the government simply 
transfers a certain amount of income each 
year from one part of the population to 
another. The money comes in from current 
workers and their employers, promptly goes 
back out again to retired and disabled work- 
ers, or survivors of workers who died before 
retirement. 

You pay now to support your parents; 
your children will pay later to support you. 
The trust funds are almost incidental. 


DANGER 
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The system is formally known as old-age, 
survivors and disability insurance. It was set 
up in the Depression, at the same time and 
in the same spirit as federal unemployment 
insurance: to replace part of the income lost 
when through no fault of your own, a family 
breadwinner lost or was somehow forced to 
give up his job. 

In the 40 years since, the Social Security 
system has become one of the dominant in- 
stitutions in the U.S. economy, 

One dollar out of every 20 that the Ameri- 
can people now receive in income comes to 
them through Social Security. 

More than 30 million persons are now 
drawing benefits each month—one seventh of 
the population. 

Total benefit payments next fiscal year 
are estimated at more than $70 billion—al- 
most a fifth of the federal budget. 

Two basic problems are facing this sys- 
tem now, one of them long-range, the other 
short. 

The long-range problem has to do with 
the baby boom that occurred in the years 
just after World War II, and that was fol- 
lowed by the present decline in the birth 
rate, the so-called birth dearth, 

The baby-boom generation was big; the 
present generation is small. The baby-hboom 
generation will start to retire about the time 
the present generation starts to work. In 
relative terms, there will be fewer active 
workers supporting more retired ones. There 
are now about three people working and pay- 
ing Social Security taxes for every one col- 
lecting benefits. By the year 2010 or shortly 
thereafter, that ratio will be 2 to 1. 

The shorter-range problem revolves 
around the law that Congress passed in 1972 
to increase future benefits by the same per 
cent future prices rise. 

Congress was actually restraining Itself 
when it passed the law. When it had 
raised benefits before, it had always raised 
them more than prices (though not without 
reason; in 1959 benefits were so low that a 
third of the elderly people in the country 
were living in what the government officially 
defined as poverty. By 1973, that fraction 
had been reduced to one-sixth. 

The problem in 1972 was simply that Con- 
gress, when it passed the law, underestimated 
the likely future inflation rate and thus 
the likely future benefit costs. 

In addition, Congress miswrote the law 
in such a way as to increase the likely 
basic benefits of workers who will retire 
in the future much more than it had in- 
tended, 

The law, besides simply raising the benefits 
of people once they are on the rolls, would 
also eventually raise what are known as re- 
placement ratios, which Congress never 
meant to do. 

Social Security benefits only replace a part 
of a worker’s wages when he retires; the 
ratios tell you how large a part. Raising the 
ratios even a little raises the system's costs a 
lot. 

With a few unimportant exceptions, the 
law now provides that only Social Security 
taxes may be used to pay Social Security 
costs. 

The Social Security tax is now 9.9 per cent 
of taxable wages, 4.95 per cent on both em- 
ployer and employee. (The total amount you 
and your employer both pay each week is 
5.85 per cent, but part of that is for Medicare 
for the elderly, not Social Security. 

‘This tax rate has gone up rapidly in recent 
years, So has the tax base, the part of an 
individual's earnings to which the tax is 
applied each year. That tax base is $14,100 
this year, Under the 1972 law, it will rise au- 
tomatically each future year by the same per 
cent as average wages in the economy. It will 
be $15,300 next year, more thereafter. 

This increase each year in the tax base, 
however, will not be enough to meet all the 
system's coming costs. 
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Unless Congress takes some other action, 
the trustees thus said last week that the 
tax rate will have to rise to 10.95 per cent for 
employer and employee combined by 1985, 12 
per cent by the year 2000 and 22.44 per cent 
by 2050. 

A 22.44 per cent tax rate is plainly insup- 
portable. The Social Security tax is already 
under attack as too high, as well as for being 
regressive, in that it takes a far higher per- 
centage of a poor worker's total income than 
it does of one who is highly paid. 

The trustees proposed, as a first step, that 
Congress rewrite the law it passed in 1972 
so that, instead ¿f rising, the system's re- 
placement ratios will stay where they are. 

The ratios now are about 60 per cent for a 
low-paid worker—the benefits he first gets 
when he retires are about 60 per cent of the 
wages he last got when he was working—40 
per cent for people making about the median 
wage, and 30 per cent or below for the higher- 
paid. The benefit structure is progressive, 
which to some extent offsets the regressive- 
ness of the tax. 

If Congress does rewrite the law this way, 
as it probably will, the system’s long-range 
costs will be much lower than now pro- 
jected. Instead of a hypothetical tax rate of 
22.44 per cent by the year 2050, it would need 
16.32 per cent. 

That still means, however, that somewhere 
in the future either taxes will have to be 
speeded up or benefits slowed down. 

It also leaves unresolved the system’s more 
immediate problem, the fact that inflation 
is higher than anyone thought it would be 
in 1972, that benefits and costs are thus rising 
faster than was then foreseen, and that the 
system will start eating into its trust funds 
this year. 

To deal with this, the trustees, speaking for 
the administration proposed that the Social 
Security tax on employers and employees 
combined be increased the equivalent of 1.2 
or 1.3 percentage points sometime in the 
next few years. (No one wants to raise the 
tax until the recession is over.) 

They left for later the next question, which 
is whether to achieve the increase by rais- 
ing the tax rate or the tax base. 

Such groups as organized labor would 
rather raise the base; doing that makes the 
tax less regressive. 

What labor would really like to do, how- 
ever, is stop financing the Social Security sys- 
tem solely out of the Social Security tax, and 
start shoring up the system instead with 
general revenues. 

Opponents say such a step would destroy 
the system, in that there would no longer 
be a fixed relationship between what a per- 
son puts in and what he or she eventually 
gets out. That is also the view of the ad- 
ministration. 

In various indirect ways, however, Con- 
gress already has begun moving toward the 
use of general revenues to supplement Social 
Security. 

One such indirect step was taken in 1972, 
when Congress federalized and began to beef 
up the nation’s so-called adult welfare pro- 
grams—old age assistance and aid to the 
blind and disabled. 

These welfare programs are paid for out 
of general funds. If a worker retires or be- 
comes disabled and his or her Social Security 
benefits are below the welfare level, these 
welfare programs will make up the difference. 

The Social Security system thus no longer 
has to worry so much about those receiving 
minimal benefits; the welfare programs take 
some pressure off. 

Congress also took some pressure off, in- 
directly, when it passed this year’s tax cut 
to low-paid wage-earners with children. 
Though no one said so, it was understood 
that the cut in income taxes was intended 
to offset the Social Security taxes such peo- 
ple pay. 
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Instead of putting income tax money di- 
rectly into Social Security and cutting Social 
Security taxes, Congress did it the other way 
around. 

General revenues are one possible solution 
to Social Security’s problems. And if not 
that, Congress will find another. Those 30 
million people receiving benefits—a lot of 
them vote. 


Long Favors RAISING SOCIAL SECURITY Tax 

Hor Sprincs, Va., May 11—Sen. Russell B. 
Long (D-La.), said Saturday he favors in- 
creasing the Social Security tax on workers 
and employers and limiting benefits for new 
retirees in order to restore a measure of fi- 
nancial health to the system. 

Long, who is chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, proposed raising the So- 
cial Security tax by one-half of 1 per cent. 
That would mean workers would pay tax 
of 25 cents out of every $100 earned. 


THE JOJOBA PLANT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, for a 
number of years I have worked with 
Indian tribes who have been trying to 
develop commerical uses for the jojoba 
plant which is common in southern 
Arizona. 

Last week the Washington Post pub- 
lished a brief Associated Press story re- 
garding the jojoba plant and the possi- 
bility the seeds could be used to produce 
oil very similar to sperm whale oil. 

The development of a market for this 
oil would be a boon to the Papago Indian 
Reservation and the southern portion of 
Arizona, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Desert PLANT OIL LAUNCHED BY SCIENTISTS 
(By John Stowell) 

Seed oil from a wild desert bush holds the 
promise of protecting sperm whales from ex- 
tinction and giving an economic shot in the 
arm to 26 impoverished Indian reservations 
in Arizona and California, a National Acad- 
emy of Sciences panel reported yesterday. 

If the jojoba plant is grown in large 
quantities on plantations in the Southwest, 
the report said, its oil may someday be used 
in automobile transmissions, carbon paper, 
drugs, polishes, paper coatings, textiles and 
electrical insulation. 

The scientists admitted, however, that they 
can’t distinguish now between the female 
plant, which bears the valuable seeds, and 
the male plant, which produces only pollen. 

The jojoba plant grows wild over an ex- 
tensive arid area of the Sonoran Desert in 
Arizona, California and Mexico, where tem- 
peratures may hit 115 degrees in the shade. 
It produces an estimated 100 million pounds 
of peanut-sized seeds annually. 

The plant is believed to have a life span of 
more than 200 years, can survive in climates 
with no more than eight inches of rainfall 
annually and is resistant to insects and dis- 
eases. 

Jojoba oil extracted from the seeds is color- 
less and odorless. The panel report said it is 
superior in many ways to sperm whale oil, 
which the United States has refused to im- 
port since 1970, when sperm whales were put 
on the endangered species list. In hydro- 
genated form, jojoba oil is equivalent to 
carnauba wax, which is laboriously scraped 
from the fronds of palm trees and imported 
from Brazil. 
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The report recommended that the 17 reser- 
vations in California and nine in Arizona 
immediately begin developing plans to plant 
2,000 acres of jojoba plantations over the next 
five years. 


THE VIETNAM WAR IS OVER: WHAT 
WAS IT ALL ABOUT? 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
Sunday an unusual and highly perceptive 
article appeared in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une. Written by Ronald Ross, it provides 
the personal reflections of one observer 
who spent 5 years as the Tribune’s cor- 
respondent in Vietnam. 

Now that the war is finally over, there 
is a temptation to hide from the un- 
pleasantness of questioning the meaning 
of our experience in Indochina. Ross 
rightly rejects the arguments of those 
who would like to sweep the entire tragic 
episode under the rug. In his own words: 

Insist that you see what's under that rug, 
and when you have, hang it up in the fresh 
air and give it a good beating. 


The article, while disturbing in much 
of what it reveals about the mistaken 
attitudes and actions that led us deeper 
into the quagmire, is profoundly refresh- 
ing for its honesty and basic optimism 
about America. 

Mr. President, that my colleagues 
might share the value of Mr. Ross’ obser- 
vations in this article, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, May 11, 
1975] 
THE VIETNAM War Is Over: WHat Was Ir 
ALL ABOUT? 


Nore.—Ronald Ross served as the Minne- 
apolis Tribune’s correspondent in Vietnam 
from 1965 to 1970, and has followed devel- 
opments there since then in his role as a 
Tribune editorial writer. When Saigon fell 
10 days ago, his editors asked him to set 
down his personal reflections on the conflict. 
This article is the result. 

(By Ronald Ross) 

A letter to my daughter: 

You often asked me, when you were a 
little girl living in Hong Kong, what the 
Vietnam War was all about. Now that it 
has ended I will try to explain. 

A lot of it has to do with American fears 
of the spread of communism after the second 
World War. To some extent those fears were 
justified. By 1950 Americans could see that 
Communists ruled in Russia, Eastern Europe, 
China and North Korea, and appeared to be 
threatening in other parts of the world, in- 
cluding Vietnam and the rest of Southeast 
Asia. Many Americans thought then that 
hordes of Communists, led by Russian and 
Chinese spies and soldiers—all lumped to- 
gether in a huge global conspiracy—were 
about to take over everywhere. 

Today, of course, we know that Russia and 
China have little in common—evyen their 
communism is different—that “global com- 
munism” is a myth. But it is a myth that 
many Americans—some of-them in very im- 
portant positions—believed in. And they be- 
lieved that it had to be fought wherever 
it threatened. 

Lyndon Johnson, who might have been a 
great president if it hadn't been for his ob- 
session with Vietnam, was quite capable of 
telling people in the 1960’s, for example, 
that if we didn’t stop the Reds in South 
Vietnam, tomorrow they would be in Hawaii, 
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and next week they would be in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The United States got really involved in 
Vietnam for the first time when it supported 
France's return to its Indochina colonies after 
the defeat of Japan in 1945. That support 
soon was translated into massive amounts of 
military ald with the surfacing of Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietnamese independence movement, 
which the French tried in vain to crush. 
When the French were defeated in 1954 by 
the Communist-led revolutionaries, the 
United States stepped into the breach, or 
quagmire, as some have called Vietnam for 
the Americans. 

An anti-Communist president, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, was installed in Saigon—the capital 
of the southern half of Vietnam—and the 
first American advisers were sent out to help 
him. That was in President Eisenhower's days. 
From that small beginning, the American 
presence grew until there were 550,000 troops 
in South Vietnam in 1970, when President 
Nixon was in the White House. Getting in- 
volyed in Vietnam we know now was a 
mistake, but once America’s leaders got 
locked into it, they found it hard to get out. 
And in the 1950s and 1960s the leaders were 
backed by a majority of the American 
people. 

If you have ever seen films of Sen. Joe 
McCarthy in action you will understand 
something about the mood of America in 
the 1950s. McCarthy finally was broken, but 
his malevolent anti-Communist crusade left 
many deep scars on American society and 
drove out of office many fine diplomats and 
scholars who could have helped policy- 
makers in the decisions they were making 
about Vietnam. 

Those were times when you would have 
thought that many Americans had lost their 
senses, In a way, they had. They had certainly 
lost their sense of perspective. Many of them 
were not to regain it until much, much later. 
And there are some who still haven't, Those 
also were the days of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and his messianic, muscle-flex- 
ing diplomacy. Dulles even wanted to drop 
an atomic bomb on Indochina at one time, 
but, mercifully, wiser heads prevailed. 

John Kennedy inherited much of Dulles’s 
vision of America’s role in the world. When 
that was put together with Kennedy’s iliu- 
sions about counter-insurgency and the new 
weapons that were being developed for the 
U.S. military, it seems now that a “Vietnam” 
somewhere in the world was probably inevit- 
able. 

There also was an underlying streak of 
racism in the attitude of many Americans, 
and that led some of their leaders, including 
presidents and secretaries of state, to make 
the big error of underestimating the Viet- 
namese: “Charlie Cong” to some generals, 
and “gooks” to a lot of GIs, 

It was an error that was to cost the lives 
of more than one and a half million soldiers 
(only 56,000 of them American) and the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of civilians (all 
but a handful of them Asian). 

Vietnam was not America’s finest hour 
abroad. Nor was it America’s finest hour at 
home, where the better things about JFK’s 
New Frontier and LBJ's dreams for his Great 
Society crumbled under mounting inflation 
and political and social dissent. 

There was little to be seen of America’s 
generosity or intellectual ferment, but plenty 
of its arrogance, its violence, its passion for 
manipulation. America was to look even 
worse under Richard Nixon and Henry Kis- 
singer, the co-authors of the last chapter of 
America’s tragic Vietnam story. 

Nixon was ideally suited by temperament 
to succeed to “Lyndon’'s war’—manipulating 
men and machines to prove that America 
was not a “pitiful, helpless glant” and wrap- 
ping his actions in a cloak of secrecy and 
mistrust. If he had stayed within the limits 
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Johnson had set (at least publicly), Nixon 
might have survived, but he chose instead 
to send the U.S. calvary after more Reds in 
Cambodia—launching death and destruction 
on that little country in the name of saving 
American lives. (There really was a cavalry 
unit out there, It went to war in helicopters. 
Now it’s back in tanks.) 

The campuses exploded, but Nixon might 
have survived even that had it not been for 
his paranoia about secrecy. It was his and 
Kissinger’s vain efforts to hide massive, pre- 
invasion bombing in Cambodia that led to 
White House orders to wiretap U.S. officials 
and reporters suspected of leaking the story. 
That was the first link in the miserable 
chain of clandestine operations that pro- 
duced the White House “plumbers” and, 
eventually, the Watergate scandals. With 
those, Nixon was out. 

For six years, Nixon and Kissinger, and 
then Gerald Ford and Kissinger, strung out 
the last chapter—from 1969, when a settle- 
ment could have been reached, through 
the Christmas 1972 bombing of Hanoi, the 
1973 signing of the Paris agreements and 
the return of the American POWs, to the 
resignation of President Thieu on April 21 of 
this year and his flight to Taiwan on April 26 
and the surrender of Saigon to the People’s 
Army of the north and the Revolutionary 
Government of the south on April 30. 

It might have gone on longer. Even until 
the last weeks, there still were hundreds of 
American military advisers in South Viet- 
nam and billions of dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can. guns, planes, bombs, helicopters and 
tanks. In Washington, President Ford and 
Kissinger still were pushing Congress hard 
to give Thieu even more. But Congress 
balked, finally responding to the feelings of 
Millions of Americans that enough was 
enough. As the book closed on the White 
House, it opened on Saigon, renamed Ho 
Chi Minh City. Vietnam at last was for the 
Vietnamese. 

Kissinger lingers on, continuing to treat 
domestic politics and the country’s public 
opinion as something to be manipulated so 
that he can be free for dealings with other 
nations, preferably America’s “adversaries” 
who, he once said, gave him less trouble 
than America’s friends. 

Some years ago, in a rare unguarded 
moment, Kissinger explained his own vision 
of himself to the Italian woman journalist, 
Oriana Fallaci: “The main point stems from 
the fact that I've always acted alone, Ameri- 
cans admire that enormously. Americans ad- 
mire the cowboy leading the caravan alone 
astride his horse, the cowboy entering a vil- 
lage or city alone on his horse ...a wild 
West tale, if you like.” 

“When people really digest what has hap- 
pened, then they will begin to see that the 
Kissinger style of diplomacy is incompati- 
ble with our ideals as people.” 

‘Those were the words of a wise man spoken 
last week here in Minneapolis. He is Maurice 
Visscher, regents professor emeritus at the 
University of Minnesota. In 1966, be helped 
form Minnesotans Against the War. That was 
a time when many prominent people in Min- 
nesota, including Sens. Humphrey and Mon- 
dale and some of the senior executives and 
editors of this newspaper, thought that what 
America was doing in Vietnam was right. 

Do you remember the Beatles’ song: “I 
read the news today oh boy . . .”? Well, there 
always was news about Vietnam in the news- 
papers and on radio and television, as far 
back as the 1960s, when Kennedy was in 
the White House, and even further back 
when the French were in Vietnam, 

There was pienty of deception by govern- 
ment officials, but information always was 
available, at least to those who cared to take 
an interest. If there was any sense in which 
it could be said that Americans were not 
well-informed, it was not that they lacked 
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facts. Rather, it was that the press in those 
early days did not try hard enough, or was 
not bright enough, to make sense of them. 
One of the reasons for this failure was that 
many reporters and their editors agreed with 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son that the line against “global commu- 
nism” had to be held in Vietnam. 

It was not as though the United States 
was not warned about getting involved in 
Vietnam, either. There were always a hand- 
ful of Americans saying, “No.” 

There were foreigners with insight and 
experience saying “no” too: Gunnar Myrdal, 
the famous Swedish social anthropologist; U 
Thant; the gentle Burmese. And then there 
was the French president, Charles de Gaulle. 
France was forced out of Indochina, Under 
De Gaulle, France was to give up Algeria. 
Surely he knew what he was talking about. 

As far back as 1961, when there were only 
a few hundred American soldiers in Vietnam, 
De Gaulle told Kennedy: “You now want to 
assume our succession to rekindle a war that 
we ended. I predict to you that you will. 
step by step, become sucked into a bottom- 
less military and political quagmire. . 

But few American politicians ever "paid 
much attention to the French. The French 
were too cynical; worse, they were losers. It 
was a French general who first said there 
was “light at the end of the tunnel.” That 
was Henri Eugene Navarre, commander of all 
French forces in Indochina, and he said it 
in September 1953—barely eight months be- 
fore the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu. 

Despite France’s experience, America’s 
Cold War warriors took up the trail. Secure 
in their myths and moral pretentions, they 
kept sending young Americans out to die in 
the search for that “light.” All for nothing. 
Sometimes the absurdity of it all was shat- 
tering. I came to appreciate the true whimsy 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” and when that no 
longer sufficed, the rear silence of Samuel 
Beckett: “You must go on, I can’t go on, 
I'll go on.” 

For a young woman who has grown up in 
a reasonably rational home, the whole Viet- 
nam War must be very hard to understand, 
particularly since a lot of what you might 
have read about the big battles in Vietham 
and the Pentagon's “pacification” and “na- 
tion-building” schemes obscured what really 
was happening out there. 

It was not “foreign aggression.” It wasn’t 
even a “civil war,” though I have used those 
words myself in an attmept to catch the 
flavor of Vietnamese struggling against Viet- 
nmamese, It was a revolution. There is no 
other word to describe it, for that’s what the 
Vietnamese have known it to be since the 
1920s. 

That shouldn't be hard for Americans to 
understand. The Vietnamese revolution had 
its own Declaration of Independence (pro- 
claimed by its founding father, Ho Chi Minh, 
30 years ago this August) and its own Red- 
coats and Hessians—the French, the Japa- 
nese, the British, who held Vietnam until the 
French returned, and finally, when the 
French lost, the Americans and their allies. 

As for the war, itself, it wasn't wall-to- 
wall every day of the week, you understand, 
though it must have seemed that way to your 
mother from TV and the headlines. A lot of 
the war was like being in a series of college 
locker-rooms, where it was “frig” this and 
“frig” that. “When you can kill hell out of 
them out there, goddamit, you feel real 
good.” That was Maj. Gen. James Hollings- 
worth in April 1972. 

It was all very macho—males testing them- 
selves, going out on combat, “humping the 
boonies.” Some of the American press was 
like that, too, I regret to say. It's a pity there 
weren't more women reporters out there to 
have pricked all that macho. 

There were a few, though, among them 
Oriana Fallaci and Gloria Emerson, who re- 
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ported from Vietnam for the New York Times 
for more than two years. 

Here is a sample of Ms. Emerson's thoughts 
about the men who fought the war (much 
the same could be said of some of the senior 
US. diplomats out there, too): “Many offi- 
cers were small men with a talent for deceit. 
They lied about bodycounts, military targets, 
the war they insisted they were winning and 
even the morale of their troops. They were 
men with pleasant manners and dim minds 
... and carefully turned up sleeves to show 
a bit of muscle .. . for whom only other 
Americans were real... .” 

The Gis, generally, she adds, “were very 
much smarter and understood so much more 
than their officers.” How true. And many of 
them, fighting for a losing cause in a strange 
faraway land, continued to make personal 
sacrifices and perform acts of bravery that 
were all the more remarkable. 

Not all the officers were of the mold that 
Ms. Emerson wrote about, though I must 
agree they certainly seemed to be in the ma- 
jority; maybe that’s what the army does to 
men. But there were bright and sensitive 
ones, too, and several of them became my 
close friends. There was much that their 
country was doing in Vietnam that they 
deplored. On the whole, however, the war 
was a massively nasty business, stripping 
away from many it touched the little decen- 
cies that are a hallmark of civilized people. 

An incident I witnessed stays with me to 
this day. A regiment of the ist Air Cavalry, 
the glamour unit of the early days of the 
American war, had just come back from a 
running battle up the Ia Drang valley in the 
Central Highlands. 

It had been a long and dirty battle; I had 
been along for part of it. The regiment 
(which bore Custer’s number, ironically) 
had claimed a big bag. After we had all show- 
ered, we gathered in the officers’ mess, Some 
of the officers were missing, and quite a num- 
ber of GIs had been killed. But the officers 
were in great form, laughing and filrting with 
a couple of Red Cross nurses. The chaplain 
bought a round of drinks. 

Another time I was having a drink in the 
bar at the top of Saigon’s Mia Loan hotel, 
which was, in truth, a seven-story whore- 
house, but the bar was a good place to get 
away from everything. Pete Kumpa of the 
Baltimore Sun and I used to wander up there 
from time to time to get the “air.” The 18- 
year-old son of a well-known Southern sena- 
tor turned up, drunk as a young Bourbon 
lord, $200 in his pocket and a Polaroid camera 
in his hand, He had just come up from the 
Mekong Delta, where he was flying helicop- 
ters. He was, he said, going to take pictures 
in every room on every floor of the hotel. I 
heard later that he had tried, but finally got 
thrown out by an enraged soldier who 
couldn’t have cared less that the chopper- 
jockey was a warrant officer and a senator’s 
son to boot. 

War stories. They weren't all bad; there 
were a lot of Americans out there who really 
tried hard to do something for the Viet- 
namese. I still have some twinges of nos- 
talgia—like the nostalgia of an aging ex- 
colonial—for the good things, the fine meais 
at Rene’s Golden Lotus and a small but 
trusted parcel of friends, Vietnamese, Ameri- 
can, German, British, French, rogues, some 
of them, but they had some style. 

Anyway it’s all over now for the Ameri- 
cans—for the time being at least. “Chacun 
son tour. ...Adjourd’hui le tien, demain le 
mien,” as Francois Sully used to say. “To 
each his turn, Today yours, tomorrow mine.” 
(Sully, one of Newsweek's finest, was killed 
in Vietnam.) 

“It’s over,” a young Revolutionary Govern- 
ment official told an Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Hue last week. “But what a cost. 
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Thirty years of people being killed and our 
land destroyed. Now there is much to do.” 

But don’t think for a minute that it 
couldn't happen again. Don’t let the men 
who run this country push it under the rug. 
Insist that you see what's under that rug, 
and when you have, hang it up in the fresh 
air and give it a good beating. 


FURTHER RELIEF FOR CYPRUS 
NEEDED 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the vic- 
tims of the military conflict on Cyprus 
are still in urgent need of help from out- 
side parties. As the disputes over the fu- 
ture of government on that island drag 
on, the people continue to lack food, 
shelter, and aid for restoring their homes 
and livelihoods. 

Last Friday the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marutas) and I introduced 
S. 1761, a bill to provide $25 million in 
additional aid for the victims of the trag- 
edy on Cyprus. This is intended to ex- 
press congressional determination for 
the building of a peaceful and prosper- 
ous Cyprus. Many of my colleagues have 
joined this effort, and now I am pleased 
to note that the Evening Star in Wash- 
ington has editorialized in support of 
such aid. 

The Star editorial merits the attention 
of all my colleagues, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 20, 1975] 
RELIEF FOR CYPRUS 

As a rule, we are inclined to forget too 
easily the devastations of last year in our 
preoccupation with those of this year. Last 
September's hurricane in Honduras long ago 
has passed from the news columns, but the 
suffering from it goes on, unreported. Like- 
wise, the savage war that swept Cyprus last 
summer fades in the light of later tragedies, 
though in this case the aftermath of human 
travail is kept before us somewhat better. 
And, fortunately, the need to relieve it is 
receiving attention in Congress. 

Senator Mathias of Maryland proposes $25 
million in humanitarian aid to the people 
of Cyprus in the next fiscal year, and this 
is, if anything,.on the modest side. The war's 
frightful destruction is not fully visualized 
by most Americans. Neither is the hardship 
entailed in that vast displacement of people 
which resulted from the island’s forced par- 
tition, brought about by power of Turk- 
ish arms. Upwards of 200,000 refugees are 
badly in need of assistance, many of them 
requiring food and shelter. Some help in 
economic regeneration also is deemed vital, 
in view of the staggering destruction of re- 
sources. AS an example, 89,000 acres of for- 
ests were swept by fires during the conflict, 
and plans for reforestation now are in the 
works. 

Apparently, the relief sent thus far from 
this country has been well administered 
(mainly by the United Nations), and Ma- 
thias’s measure would continue it another 
year at about the current funding level. But 
perhaps we can do a bit better than this. 
The United States’ diplomatic performance 
as calamity overtook the tortured island was 
not, to say the least, one of our better mo- 
ments. Maybe we could not have prevented 
the worst from happening there, but now 
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we should do our best to reduce the suf- 
fering that abides. 


MAY 20—CAMEROON NATIONAL 
DAY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
United Republic of Cameroon celebrates 
its National Day today, May 20. 

Cameroon became independent from 
colonial rule on January 1, 1960, and 
adopted its constitution May 20, 1972, 
which gave rise to using this day as Na- 
tional Day. 

Located in the geographical crossroads 
of Africa, the Cameroon has become 
politically stable under the able and 
democratic guidance of President Ah- 
madou Ahidjo; who has guided the coun- 
try’s destiny since independence. 

President Ahidjo has long maintained 
that a single unified party was necessary 
to create national unity. This party, “The 
National Cameroon Union—UNC” was 
formed in 1966 and provides a list of 
candidates for elections. 

The United Republic of Cameroon ex- 
ports large quantities of coffee and coca, 
in excess of $20 million; while importing 
large orders of communication equip- 
ment and tobacco. 

With the anticipation of new revenue 
from oil which has been discovered in 
fairly large quanities, the Cameroon’s in- 
frastructure is being improved, and the 
national transportation system is being 
extended to all sections of the country. 

At the present time there are few 
Cameroonian students studying in the 
United States; however, the government 
plans to educate many more in the near 
future. 

Mr, President, we look forward to con- 
tinued good relations with the United 
Republic of Cameroon, and I take this 
opportunity to extend to the Head of 
State, the Government, and the people of 
the Cameroon continued success. 


AGENCY FOR CONSUMER ADVOCACY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Washington Star published an ex- 
cellent editorial pointing out the many 
shortcomings of the legislation passed by 
the Senate to create an Agency for Con- 
sumer Advocacy. 

The editorial notes that it is difficult 
for Members of Congress to vote against 
this bill, because many Americans have 
been led to believe that this legislation 
would help consumers. 

Mr. President, this bill in fact is a de- 
triment to consumers and to the Amer- 
ican people. As the editorial suggests, 
the new agency will become a bureau- 
cratic monstrosity which could cost con- 
sumers far more than it could save them. 
The editorial also observes that there is 
no one consumer interest on most issues; 
what is good for one consumer is bad 
for another. Suppose a regulatory agency 
is considering allowing rate hikes for a 
given service. The consumer already 
locked into a source of supply which may 
not be cut off is quite naturally in favor 
of holding down the rates. Another citi- 
zen who wants to become a purchaser 
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of the service may favor a rate increase, 
because that is the only way the supply 
will be increased to serve more people. 

Mr. President, this consumer agency 
would be super powerful, because it could 
cause havoc in various segments of our 
economy. It could rob Americans of ac- 
cess to goods and services. This is an ex- 
tremely dangerous piece of legislation, 
and I hope the House of Representatives 
will treat it accordingly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Star editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER BUREAUCRACY 


Certainly the Senate’s passage last week 
of legislation to create a federal consumer 
protection agency came as no surprise. The 
measure had been filibustered last year and 
this year by its dedicated opponents, who 
knew they were defeated once it got to the 
floor for an up-or-down vote. For not too 
many legislators want to be tagged with an 
“anti-consumer” vote, though many know 
that this particular remedy may turn into 
something that lots of consumers will wish 
they never heard of. 

Still, 28 senators did have the nerve to 
vote against this bill to set up an Agency 
for Consumer Advocacy, so even if the 
House passes it (as seems likely) there is 
a bare chance that a presidential veto could 
not be overridden. And President Ford, who 
opposes the measure with a good deal of 
fervor, should not fail to veto it if the House 
follows the Senate’s lamentable lead. 

This will require some extra courage, 
though, even as the negative Senate votes 
did. The naysayers risked the political retri- 
bution of various shrill groups that see this 
as the great crossing over into the promised 
land of consumerism, and have naught but 
criticism for anyone who hesitates at the 
shore. The crossing may be a jubilant affair, 
but we expect that a lot of cactus awaits on 
the other side. This envisioned consumer 
agency has the capacity to become an ad- 
ministrative monstrosity beyond compare, 
which will bedazzle even those of us who are 
used to seeing infant bureaucracies balloon 
into giant dominions. 

A clue to the possibilities may be found in 
a glad statement given after the Senate vote 
by the Consumer Federation of America: “It 
is gratifying to know that the Senate has 
moved togive consumers a voice in the thou- 
sands of federal agency decisions which daily 
affect their health, safety and economic well- 
being.” The word that caught our eye was 
thousands. Thousands, indeed. This agency 
would be into everything under the sun. In 
a decade or less, with its almost limitless 
scope, we would not be at all surprised to 
see it grow into a department with thousands 
of lawyers and investigators on its payroll, 
and branch offices coast to coast. Though its 
proposed beginnings are modest enough—a 
860 million authorization over three years— 
it diffused mission makes mammoth expan- 
sion of both funding and functions almost 
inevitable. The cost of the operation might 
very well outweigh its benefits to the tax- 
payer, in the long run. 

For the fact remains that regulatory agen- 
cles already exist to provide the protections 
referred to by the Consumer Federation, and 
surely no one thinks that all these are utterly 
failing. In addition, there are dozens of con- 
sumer protection units at work right now in 
the federal government. Hence the duplica- 
tion of effort could be enormous if this new 
agency gets going, but undoubtedly its ad- 
ministrator would become awesomely power- 
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ful. He or she would have vast latitude to de- 
fine “the consumer's interests” in riding 
herd over the other federal agencies. In addi- 
tion, the agency would be a clearing house 
for consumer complaints (has your pop-up 
toaster pooped out?), while going to bat for 
the consumers in court, conducting studies 
and surveys, running a public information 
service, assisting state consumer agencies, in- 
terrogating business and doing a number of 
other things. 

Tt is a task of almost impossible dimension. 
And of course the fly in this soup is that 
consumers’ interests quite often are in con- 
flict: What's good for one group is anathema 
to another, yet the consumer czar would be 
supposed to speak for “the consumer” as 
some sort of a singular being. This dilemma 
already has turned the Senate bill into a 
hypocritical absurdity. To pass the measure, 
the senators found it necessary to vote several 
exemptions to its provisions, most notably 
farming operations and labor-management 
affairs. If these do not bear upon products 
and prices in a big way, nothing does. 

So the concept is being applied selectively, 
with favors for certain politically powerful 
segments, even before it's enacted into law. 
This is reason for the House to consider 
well what a tangled thing it is contemplating 
and tor President Ford to stand ready for a 
veto. 


AT 71 MY CUP RUNNETH OVER 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in the 
latest issue of the Senior Times Coopera- 
tive, published by the New Hampshire 
Association for the Elderly, two articles 
appeared which describe the success of 
two projects now being run in my State 
which provide senior citizens with an 
opportunity for new learning and growth. 

Far too often our society has the tend- 
ency to treat our older members with 
what we may call deference, but what in 
reality is neglect. The image of an elderly 
person calmly rocking in a chair in the 
corner, may be comforting to some, but 
it certainly ignores the vitality and the 
immense reserve of talent that remains 
untapped in our senior population. 
Funded by title I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, and title IN of the Older Amer- 
icans Act, these projects are proving that 
the senior years can be an exciting and 
exhilarating time. 

Programs such as those at New Eng- 
land College, and at the Manchester 
area colleges—Saint Anselm’s, Mount 
Saint Mary, and Notre Dame—are exam- 
ples of the excitement and challenge that 
can be provided to senior citizens. Cer- 
tainly the funds that are spent in the 
area of senior education are reaping 
profits in human terms that make this 
a most worthy investment indeed. 

As Mrs. Emily Venator of Dunbarton, 
N.H., a student at St. Anselm’s, says: 

The administrators, and all with whom 
I have had contact, are most gracious and 
kind. Everywhere there is friendliness which 
goes far beyond courtesy, and helpfulness 
which exceeds all expectations! At 71, my 
cup runneth over! 


So that my colleagues in Congress 
might know of these fine programs, I ask 
unanimous consent that these articles 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THIRTEEN SENIORS ENROLL 


HENNIKER, N.H.—For 13 senior citizens 
from the greater Concord, N.H. area, this past 
fall and winter have turned out to be an ad- 
venture of major proportions, but the best 
is yet to come. 

The baker's dozen of elders spent several 
autumn weeks becoming acquainted with the 
campus, students and faculty of New Eng- 
land College and then capped their orienta- 
tion by enrolling for second-semester 
courses. In February, the 13 men and women 
began probing such academic areas as biol- 
ogy, sociology, folklore, American literature, 
plus a wide range of other offerings available 
at the small liberal arts college. 

The program, the latest of NEC’s innova- 
tive educational endeavors, was designed to 
enrich the lives of senior citizens and oper- 
ates within the recently-inaugurated School 
of Continuing Education. 

According to Dr. Edward F. Rutledge, direc- 
tor of administration for the School of Con- 
tinuing Education, the program was aimed 
at broadcasting the horizons of each senior 
citizen. 

“We tried to design the program so they 
could be taking courses that will open new 
areas of interest, as well as help them build 
ze Sona present areas of interest,” Rutledge 
said. 

“Some of the senior citizens are doing 
volunteer work so we took this into consid- 
eration when we decided to develop the pro- 
gram. Hopefully, they'll accumulate factual 
information in areas that will help them 
with their volunteer work.” 

New England College enlisted the assist- 
ance of the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram (RSVP) in Concord in making many 
arrangements for the program. 

Nine of the 13 elders took two courses and 
the remaining four just one course. All 
courses were non-credit and conducted on an 
auditing basis. 

The program ran through the entire sec- 
ond semester and senior citizens were trans- 
ported to campus each Tuesday and Thurs- 
day morning to audit courses of their choice. 
During the afternoon, they attended semi- 
nars specially designed to enhance the kinds 
of activities in which they are involved and 
to discuss their activities both on and off the 
campus.” 

The orientation period, which started Oct. 
30 and concluded Dec. 11, was labeled a huge 
succes sby Marianne Jaffe, program director. 

“During the orientation,” Ms. Jaffe noted, 
“the senior citizens attended different classes 
and seminars with selected faculty and got 
to know many resident undergraduates while 
exploring college facilities. They also had the 
opportunity to attend special events such as 
plays, concerts, lectures and exhibits. 

“We started the program because we felt 
New England College has something to offer 
senior citizens in the community and that 
senior citizens have something to offer the 
New England College community. We're pro- 
viding a new atmosphere in which to chal- 
lenge and expand their ideas with various 
members of the college community and also 
providing them with the traditional class- 
room situation where ideas and information 
are exchanged, as well as providing the fa- 
cilities they might not ordinarily have access 
to in order for them to explore their inter- 
ests.” 

Developed by New England College, the 
program is supported by a Title III grant of 
the Older American Act under the auspices 
of the New Hampshire State Council on 
Aging. 


AT MANCHESTER AREA COLLEGES 
Advancing years and retirement from work 
do not mean retirement from life. Personal 
growth, personality development, and learn- 
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ing continue throughout one’s life. In an 
effort to foster and sustain such growth in 
the older adult population of Manchester, 
three colleges in the area—Saint Anselm’s, 
Mount Saint Mary, and Notre Dame—have 
developed an on-going educational program 
which has as its goal enhancing the quality 
of life of those who have reached sixty and 
over. Supported by a Title I grant, faculty 
members from the three colleges have devel- 
oped an on-going educational program 
which has as its goal enhancing the quality 
of life of those who have reached sixty and 
over. Supported by a Title I grant, faculty 
members from the three colleges have de- 
veloped and shared educational experiences 
with persons over sixty. 

The first phase of the program, entitled 
Experiences in Education, was a live-in sem- 
inar held at St. Anselm’s College last sum- 
mer. As part of the plan for continuing edu- 
cation, several courses which were suggested 
by senior citizens who attended the live-in 
seminar have been designed and given by 
faculty members of the three colleges during 
the 1974-75 academic year. Some of the of- 
ferings include nutrition, psycholory of 
aging, modern social problems, sewing, pot- 
tery, and folk dancing. 

For some of the participants the program 
has led to enrollment in regularly sched- 
uled college classes together with other 
senior citizens now studying at the local col- 
leges, though not involved in the Ex- 
periences in Education program. 

Mrs. Emily Venator of Dunbarton is cur- 
rently taking two courses at St. Anselm's 
College, English literature and creative writ- 
ing, and has set down her reactions to the 
experience. Mrs. Venator writes: 

“After 40 years of responsible employment 
in the business world, I faced retirement 
without any concrete plans for a future. Al- 
though I had enjoyed my work, I realized 
that it had not brought me the fulfillment 
I had desired for my life. I had wanted to 
be a teacher and a writer. I had also hoped 
for marriage and a family; these blessings 
were granted to me, with a bonus blessing 
of two fine grandchildren. Throughout the 
years, also, I had enjoyed many rewarding 
activities involving both youth and adults. 

“I had not, however, been a proper stew- 
ard of the talents God had given me. Then, 
by His grace, the doors of St. Anselm’s Col- 
lege in Goffstown were opened to senior cit- 
izens. These doors opened to opportunities 
for happy creativity; they were not gates 
which closed upon achievements and memo- 
ries of the past! Two weeks after my retire- 
ment, I enrolled in regularly scheduled 
courses in literature and creative 
writing; I have never been happier! 

“I have unlimited praise for the quality 
of teaching at St. Anselm's, and the deep- 
est appreciation for the encouragement and 
assistance given me as graciously and whole- 
heartedly as to any of the aspiring young 
students. My age has not been in any way a 
restricting factor, and my young classmates 
treat me as a peer. I am very much at ease 
and singularly happy. 

“The administrators, and all with whom 
I have had contact, are most gracious and 
kind. Everywhere there is friendliness which 
goes far beyond courtesy, and helpfulness 
which exceeds all expectations! At 71 ‘my 
cup runneth over!’ 

“My husband likes to drive me to school, 
and waits for me in the car. He, too, is over- 


fered in the library, he 

to rest in the car, due to a back injury. Busy 
people take the time to stop and talk with 
him; Teachers, priests, pu they 
know what great joy they give him? What 
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a privilege it is to be a senior citizen with 
a new, joyous, extended life at St. Anselm's 
College in Goffstown, New Hampshire!” 


SENATE MAJORITY WHIP GIVEN 
HIGH JOB PERFORMANCE RATING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Wall Street Journal in a fea- 
ture article described the work, activi- 
ties, and career of the Senate majority 
whip and my good friend, the Senator 
from West Virginia, ROBERT C. BYRD, I 
feel that this article is so informative 
that every Member of Congress should 
have the opportunity to read it. 

Those of us who have been associated 
and worked with Bos Byrp know of his 
diligence, his personal integrity, his leg- 
islative competence, and his basic sense 
of decency and fair play. These are some 
of the qualities that make Senator RoB- 
ERT C. Byrd an effective leader in the 
Congress. He has become a spokesman 
for the Democratic Party but, even more 
importantly, he has become a spokesman 
for national public policy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

IMPROBABLE CHIEF: LONG A CONSERVATIVE, 
SENATOR BYRD OFTEN RUNS LIBERAL-LADEN 
SENATE; IF MANSFIELD SHOULD RETIRE, 
WEST VIRGINIAN Is LIKELY To BE MAJORITY 
LEADER; CHANGE IN THE ISSUES HELPS 

(By Arlen J. Large) 

WasHINGTON—The Senate was about to 
take one of its periodic vacations. Assistant 
Democratic Leader Robert Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia bade his colleagues goodbye with a 
flair that showed he had been reading the 
dictionary again: 

“Looking ahead, may I say that the lead- 
ership wishes all Senators a felicific respite 
from their lucubrations here. May Senators, 
after a reposeful holiday, return to these dif- 
ficile tasks with renewed verve and revivis- 
cent strength.” 

Webster says anyone involved with “lu- 
cubrations” is engaged in “laborious study.” 
That may not always fit the Senate as a 
whole, but it’s Sen. Byrd all over. The man 
reads the dictionary, page by page, for the 
Same reason he devours the Senate rule- 
book, to improve and improve and improve 
the cold efficiency with which he increas- 
ingly dominates the Senate. 

“It isn’t the use of big words so much as 
the precision of language that counts, and 
the excellence of grammar,” says Mr. Byrd, 
puffing a cigar in his office at the end of a 
meandering Capitol corridor. “It seems to me 
that the American people ought to pride 
themselves on a better use of English. We're 
all rather slovenly, most of us are, in the 
use of our English. It’s a beautiful language, 
and we ought to be more precise.” 

IN SENATE FOR 16 YEARS 


Though he’s one of the Senate’s more pre- 
cise speakers, Mr. Byrd still occasionally 
makes use of 8-219, a room just off the 
Senate chamber. There, Senators can look 
over a transcript of what they've said dur- 
ing debate, and pretty up their remarks. But 
Sen. Byrd says he probably uses that room 
less now than when he came to the Senate 
16 years ago after service in the U.S. House 
and the West Virgmia legislature. 

In his eariy Senate years, Robert Byrd 
established a record of conservatism—some 
even say racism—that made it seem most 
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unlikely he'd ever become the leader of the 
Senate’s mostly liberal Democrats. Yet as 
72-year-old Mike Mansfield, the current Ma- 
jority Leader, increasingly assumes the role 
of elder statesman, Sen, Byrd frequently 
finds himself as the man who runs the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Mansfield hasn't given any indica- 
tion of retiring to Montana at the end of his 
term next year, but if he does, Sen. Byrd ts 
the clear front-runner for Majority Leader. 
“I don’t think Bob would have any prob- 
lem,” says one liberal Democratic Senator. 
“He'd become the Majority Leader.” Some 
other liberals might back an opponent, but 
there isn't any clear rival and nobody is un- 
derestimating the West Virginian’s strength. 
NAACP LEADER UNHAPPY 


The prospect bothers one outsider, Clar- 
ence Mitchell. As lobbyist for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, he has battled Sen, Byrd on many 
past civil rights barricades, “He'd have a 
tremendous number of backers, people who 
think he’s good because he works so hard,” 
Mr. Mitchell says. “But there is the ques- 
tion of whether he'd give the Democratic 
Party a good image or not.” Mr. Mitchell 
says he hopes someone else runs if Sen. 
Mansfield should retire. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Byrd is the model of re- 
spectful deference to the Majority Leader. 
When Mr. Mansfield chooses to take com- 
mand, as he did at a critical point during 
the ‘recent tax debate, Sen. Byrd loyally fades 
to the background. 

But he stays there less and less, Even 
now, in his No, 2 spot, Sen. Byrd is at the 
center of a remarkable effort among Senate 
Democrats to function as a more cohesive 
legislative party. Senators traditionally have 
behaved as independent-minded prima don- 
nas, compared with House members more 
accustomed to the party lash, But this year, 
more than in recent memory, Senate Demo- 
crats are aping their House colleagues in con- 
stant caucusing to set the party line for 
legislative voting. The prospect isn’t promis- 
ing for the Ford administrtaion, which needs 
Democratic defections. 

For example, when the Senate voted to 
scotch the President's power to raise the oil 
import tariff, only two Democrats balked. 
Southern Democrats who often team up with 
Republicans on questions of presidential au- 
thority—including James Eastland of Missis- 
sippi, John Sparkman of Alabama, John Mc- 
Clellan of Arkansas—voted with other Demo- 
crats. 

MORE VOTING TOGETHER? 


Sen, Byrd says: “The old Southern bloc, so- 
called, that was so effective during the great 
civil rights debates really is not existent, cer- 
tainly to the degree that it once was. In those 
years it coalesced with the Republicans in 
many situations, and that’s no longer exis- 
tent. So I think Democrats as a whole will 
be voting together more.” 

With the government divided between a 
Democratic Congress and a Republican ex- 
ecutive, Mr, Byrd sees an obligation for the 
Senate majority “to develop programs as 
alternatives to those which we oppose.” In 
this view, party functions in the Senate ought 
to go beyond assignment of members to com- 
mittees and placement of desks in the cham- 
ber. The party, Sen. Byrd says, "does provide 
the mechanism by which organized thinking 
and organized action can be brought to bear 
on the problems that confront our people.” 

(More weeks must pass before it’s known 
whether alternative Democratic caucus plans 
on energy and other matters will actually 
show up on any law books; except for re- 
jecting Ford proposals, so far not much has 
come of all the caucusing.) 

At age 57 the seldom-smiling Mr. Byrd has 
swept-back graying hair, a taste for somber 
clothes and a passion for orderly surround- 
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ings. The hubbub in the Senate chamber dur- 
ing close, dramatic roll-call votes used to vex 
him greatly, so he banished to the gallery the 
throngs of staff aides who habitually had rub- 
bernecked from the floor, He regards the cur- 
rent Senate rules as an untidy mess, some 
of them unused entirely, some found in this 
lew or that. A project he’s looking forward 
to this year is to codify them into one or- 
derly document, 


COMFORTABLE WITH NEW ISSUES 


It’s the recent preoccupation of Congress 
with the economy and energy, rather than 
civil rights laws, that allows Sen. Byrd to 
moye so comfortably in the Democratic 
mainstream. In the old days, he often voted 
with the Southern bloc he now thinks is fad- 
ing, which was a faction of the party closed 
off from the mostly liberal national party 
leadership. Now he's a recognized part of 
that leadership, even being asked regularly 
by television interviewers about a possible 
presidential candidacy. 

His answer is pure Byrd, calculating, pre- 
cisely shaded to acknowledge his new status 
while not going overboard: “I'm not unin- 
terested.” 

Nobody was asking presidential questions 
early in Mr. Byrd's Senate career. For a time 
he was chairman of the Appropriations sub- 
committee handling funds for the mostiy 
black District of Columbia. The lifestyles of 
welfare mothers and thelr supposed “para- 
mours” grated on a work ethic acquired dur- 
ing the Senator’s impoverished youth (he’s 
unrelated to the famous Virginia dynasty 
that produced Sens, Harry Byrd Sr. and Jr.), 
and he regularly attacked ‘‘welfare cheats.” 
Many Washingtonians detected a ractal 
smack. That he was a long-ago member of 
the Ku Klux Klan didn’t help. 

Mr. Byrd voted against the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, which was delayed for weeks by 
a Senate filibuster. He recalls being sub- 
jected to “arm-twisting torture and tor- 
ment” by President Johnson, who tele- 
phoned to ask him to vote to end the filibus- 


ter. The President dangled a federal judge- 
ship. He also offered to send him on an offi- 
cial trip overseas that would get “a lot of 
favorable publicity back home” while letting 
him miss the fillbuster vote. Sen. Byrd stood 
fast. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


He now says he would vote for that bill if 
is came up again today—a change of heart 
shown by several of its original opponents. 
A similar switch is coming on the 1965 Vot- 
ing Rights Act, which he opposed as uncon- 
stitutional, He voted against the act's exten- 
sion in 1970 and as recently as two years 
ago said he still thought it unconstitutional, 
Now, however, he says he plans to vote for 
a further extension later this year. 

In the early Nixon years Mr. Byrd often 
seemed a White House ally, He fervently de- 
nounced campus demonstrators. He helped 
head off a legislated pullout of U.S. troops 
from Cambodia in 1970. He voted for the Su- 
preme Court nominations of Clement Hayns- 
worth and Harrold Carswell, though most 
Democrats didn't. Richard Nixon's affinity 
with Sen, Byrd reached its peak in 1971, 
when the President temporarily put him on 
a list of possible nominees for the Supreme 
Court. (Mr. Byrd has a law degree from 
American University here, but he has never 
practiced.) 

After the 1972 McGovern debacle, Sen. 
Byrd advised his party to “get rid of the 
pro-welfare, giveaway image, the pro-per- 
missiveness image, the pro-busing image, 
the meat-ax cuts cf defense funds and get 
back into the middie of the stream.” But 
even then those issues were beginning to 
fade in Congress. Mr, Byrd found himself 
increasingly in tune with other Democrats 
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in fighting Mr. Nixon’s post-1972 assertion of 
budget powers. He led the opposition to the 
nomination of L. Patrick Gray as Federal 
Bureau of Investigation director, and as the 
Watergate fight sharpened, took a key role 
in protecting the special prosecutor's inde- 
pendence. The Senator has attacked Presi- 
dent Ford harshly, criticizing his economic 
policies end energy plans and questioning 
his general ability to lead. 
HE MADE IT ON HIS OWN 


While outside circumstances have helped 
Mr. Byrd become more of a party regular in 
the liberal Senate, his inside climb to power 
had been almost wholly due to his own ef- 
forts. 

Few paid attention in 1967 when Demo- 
crats elected him secretary of their caucus. 
It rarely met anyway, and the job was re- 
garded as a clubby honorific. But it put Sen. 
Byrd in “the leadership,” however ten- 
uously, and he surprised everyone by begin- 
ning to lead on the Senate floor. 

Perhaps the most surprised was Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy of Massachusetts, who then 
held the No. 2 job as Assistant Majority 
Leader, or Whip. Like Sen. Russell Long of 
Louisiana before him. Sen. Kennedy wore 
the Whip’s toga instead of the Whip’s work- 
ing clothes. Sen. Byrd became known as the 
man who handled all the details of making 
the Senate function. He would patrol the 
floor, engineer agreements on the time to 
vote, keep bills from colliding. 

In a headlined coup in 1971, Sen. Byrd de- 
feated the world-famous Mr. Kennedy for 
the Whip’s job. After the caucus vote the 
Vest Virginian popped with exhilaration as 
he described his nervy ambush to a ring of 
reporters. His prior vote count showed he 
had just enough support to win, provided he 
could cast the proxy of Sen. Richard Russell 
of Georgia, then on his deathbed at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington. If Sen. Rus- 
sell had died before the meeting started, 
Sen. Byrd wouldn't have made the challenge 
at all. After the meeting began, an aide told 
him Sen. Russell was still alive, so he sig- 
naled a backer to nominate him for Whip. 
Sen. Russell died 414 hours later. 

The new Whip assured alarmed liberals 
that he would only be a “legislative techni- 
cian,” not an ideological salesman. As the 
months wore on, he continued his old task of 
managing procedural details. 

ROLE IN FILIBUSTER FIGHT 


Mr. Byrd still does all that, but this year 
especially he has taken on matters of more 
substance. For example, it was the majority 
Whip who became the tough floor captain of 
the recent successful drive to make it easier 
to end filibusters, It had started as a project 
of true-blue liberals, and Sen. Byrd origi- 
nally thought it hopeless. But they quickly 
showed enough strength to force defenders 
of the old filibuster rule to resort to un- 
seemingly stalling to avoid a final vote. 

“It was determined by the leadership 
that the Senate was deteriorating into a situ- 
ation in which a very bad mood prevailed,” 
Sen. Byrd recalls. “A bad image was being 
projected to the American people.” 

The original liberal managers went to 
the sidelines and Sen. Byrd came forward to 
do battle with Alabama’s Democratic Sen. 
James Allen, the conservative master of the 
rulebook. Sen. Byrd moved to table every- 
thing Sen, Allen wanted to do, because that 
required an instant vote without any time- 
consuming ent. At one point he even 
had to moye to table the Lord's Prayer, and 
was backed up by an embarrassed Senate. 

Now Mr, Byrd hopes the new rule, under 
which 60 Senators can stop a filibuster in- 
stead of the former 67 when everybody's 
present, will head off for years to come any 
attempt to silence debate by a simple ma- 
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jority, which some liberals have advocated. 
The effect of the rules change on actual leg- 
islation may be made dramatically evident 
tomorrow, when the Senate votes on ending 
debate on creation of a federal consumer- 
advocacy agency. Last year, under the old 
rules, the measure was killed by a filibuster. 

And he acknowledges that the new rule, 
though disliked by hard-core conservatives, 
may be useful in the current climate. It will, 
he predicts, allow passage of “legislation 
that’s needed to deal with the recession, in- 
flation, energy, unemployment and so on 
without being straitjacketed in talkathons.” 

An interviewer is well into his next ques- 
tion, but Mr. Byrd is worrying about his 
English again. “By the way,” he interrupts, 
“that should be straitjacketed ‘by’ talka- 
thons, instead of ‘in’ talkathons.” 


MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on 
April 21, 1975, I introduced Senate Re- 
solution 150 calling for a White House 
conference on the problems of malprac- 
tice insurance for the medical profes- 
sion. Yesterday the Washington Post 
printed a very interesting article regard- 
ing what one institution has done to try 
to cut its insurance costs, This article 
contains a discussion of some of the 
problems involved. It is my belief that if 
we could bring people in the health care 
industry together we could get a tho- 
rough airing of the issues and a pooling 
of the ideas, such as mentioned in this 
article, which would be helpful in resolv- 
ing the problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues 
who may not have had the opportunity 
to see it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 18, 1975] 
MALPRACTICE: THe Docrors’ DILEMMA 
(By Stuart Auerbach) 

All is not grim on the malpractice front 
While doctors in Nothern California strike 
over a 300 per cent increase in their insur- 
ance premiums and some hospitals in New 
York worry whether they can get malpractice 
coverage at. all, one Florida hospital stands 
immune. 

Halifax Hospital and Medical Center in 
Daytona Beach has no trouble getting insur- 
ance and its rates are one-fourth the national 
average. 

Yet it runs the same risks as other hos- 
pitais: Surgeons sometimes leave instru- 
ments In patients; some patients are given 
the wrong drugs; X-rays are read incorrectly 
and there are errors in lab tests. 

The lawyers who practice in Daytona 
Beach are similar to lawyers elsewhere who 
are blamed by organized medicine for fuel- 
ing the malpractice fires by pushing dubious 
cases, And the insurance companies who 
write policies there are the same ones raising 
rates and cancelling policies in other areas, 

Why, then, is Halifax Hospital succeeding 
in beating the malpractice crisis hitting the 
rest of the nation? 

The answer is deceptively simple: Halifax 
polices the medical care it offers and makes 
sure that it catches any mistakes before a 
patient finds out about them. Then the 
patient, his family, the doctor and the hos- 
pital administration discuss what can be 
done. 
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“Whatever is right is done for the patient,” 
said Jack Mullins, the Daytona Beach insur- 
ance man who devised the system 10 years 
ago. “Our experience is that 99 per cent of 
the people are happy to accept this pro- 
cedure and don't want to sue.” 

During the past decade, Mullins said, the 
500-bed hospital recorded about 20,000 cases 
where something went wrong with its medi- 
cal care. But the hospital has had to make 
payments in only 150 of the cases. 

Some of the payments are expensive. In 
one case, settled out of court, the hospital 
paid out almost $1 million. In another case, 
where a surgeon left an instrument in a 
young woman, the hospital paid $200,000. 

“We got the doctor, the family and the 
patient together and told them what hap- 
pened,” said Mullins. “The patient was @ 
young woman. She spent 18 months in the 
hospital. It took a good five-year period of 
rehabilitation for her to get fully healthy.” 

“Tf it had gone to court,” the Insurance 
expert continued, “there’s no Florida jury 
that wouldn’t have given this patient $500,- 
000 to $1 million. 

The million dollar judgment. That's what 
all doctors and insurance companies fear. 
Until 1968, there had never beer. a million- 
dollar payment for medical malpractice; 10 
years ago, said Dr. David S. Rubsamen, @ 
doctor-lawyer expert on malpractice, a 
severely injured patient considered himself 
lucky to win a $500,000 Judgment. 

Since 1968, however, there have been a 
dozen or more million-dollar malpractice 
settlements in California alone, at least 30 
in the nation. In one case two years ago, a 
13-year-old boy won the largest personal in- 
jury judgment on record—a $4 million ver- 
dict against a San Francisco hospital and 
doctor. 

The statistics get worse as far as doctors 
are concerned. According to the American 
Medical Association, malpractice suits 


against doctors were rare in the 1960s—about 
1.7 suits per 100 doctors. By 1972, that ratio 


had almost doubled, to three suits per 100 
doctors. The high-risk specialists such as 
orthopedic surgeons and anesthesiologists 
were hit even harder; in Washington each 
of these specialists now faces a suit every 
three or four years. 

One major maipractice insurance com- 
pany, St. Paul Fire and Mutual, reported 
that one out of every 10 doctors it covers 
now has & claim pending against him com- 
pared to one out of 23 in 1969. 

Yet a special government commission on 
Medical Malpractice reported two years ago 
that patients sue in only a small percentage 
of cases where malpractice is committed. 

About 20,000 malpractice suits are filed 
each year. But Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, the 
former assistant secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare who is 
now the government’s leading expert on mal- 
practice, estimated that there are as many as 
700,000 medical injuries caused by negligence 
each year. 

“Most injured patients are reluctant to in- 
stitute medical malpractice suits,’ said Rep. 
James F. Hastings (R-N.Y.), who has become 
a congressional expert on malpractice. 

But it is clear that this reluctance is slowly 
disappearing due to what the American Med- 
ical Association calls a rising tide of con- 
sumerism. 

So it is no wonder insurance companies are 
trying to pull out of the field, Until 10 years 
ago, malpractice insurance was considered 
good business for insurance companies. They 
assiduously courted state, county and local 
medical associations for group coverage that 
was highly profitable to them. 

But now, as a result of the new high judg- 
ments and growing claims, there are fewer 
than 10 companies still writing medical mal- 
practice insurance in the country. 
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According to Barron’s, a weekly financial 
newspaper published by Dow-Jones, 1974 was 
the worst year in history for casualty in- 
surers. The losses in claims were an impor- 
tant factor—St. Paul estimated that so far it 
has lost $5.5 million on cases brought against 
doctors it Insured in 1969. In addition, how- 
ever, the insurance companies suffered in- 
vestment reverses that cut into the reserves 
they keep to pay claims, Barron’s put these 
investment loses at $6 billion last year for all 
casualty imsurers, including those writing 
medical malpractice policies. 

While it would appear that the companies 
are making staggering profit: on the basis 
of one year’s record of premiums collected 
and claims paid out, a peculiarity of the mal- 
practice business belies this. 

It seemed, for example, that Employer's 
Insurance of Wausau, which covered mem- 
bers of the New York State Medical Society, 
took in premiums in 1978 that were more 
than twice the total paid out in claims. But 
testimony before the New York State Legisia- 
ture showed that the company actually lost 
$120 million during the 25 years it has cov- 
ered New York's doctors. 

The reason for the disparity between one 
year’s premium income and claims outgo is 
the so-called “long-tail losses.” 

Only 10 per cent of all malpractice claims 
are filed in the first year, and it takes an 
average of 14 years from the time of injury to 
settle a claim. While doctors would like to 
place a strict statute of limitations on mal- 
practice cases, many injuries don’t turn up 
until years later. 

Take the case of a sponge left in a patient 
after an operation—supposed to be uncom- 
mon now because of the practice (instituted, 
lawyers claim, as a result of the number of 
malpractice suits) of making sure that 
everything that went in a patient is ac- 
counted for before the final stitches are 
sewn. 

That sponge may not be discovered until 
years later, when it causes some form of 
intestinal obstruction that requires a second 
operation. 

It is clearly negligent malpractice, how- 
ever, and the patient deserves to collect both 
the cost of the second operation and the 
pain and suffering it caused. But the time 
span plays hob with any attempts by insur- 
ance companies to manage their reserves. 

The ability to file malpractice claims long 
after injury has occurred also causes occa- 
sional inequities for both insurance company 
and doctor. In Brooklyn this year, for ex- 
ample, a 22-year-old woman named Gail Kal- 
mowitz won a $165,000 award (the jury would 
have given her $900,000, but she decided to 
settle before the verdict was in) for the med- 
ical treatment that left her blinded shortly 
after birth. 

Born prematurely and weighing only 24% 
pounds, given little change of survival, she 
was treated with doses of oxygen—the stand- 
ard treatment of the day of trying to save 
the lives of low-weight premature infants. 
The studies which showed that oxygen caused 
blindness were not even launched until three 
months after Miss Kalmowitz was born. 

Nevertheless, her condition created a mas- 
sive amount of sympathy among the jurors, 
who hugged her after the settlement had 
been announced and said she should have 
waited for their much larger award. 

For doctors, though, the case is a clear 
example of yesterday’s medical practice being 
ae by today’s more sophisticated stand- 
ar 

But while the “long-tail losses” cause some 
inequities, the delays in claims also have pro- 
vided the insurance companies with invest- 
ment income—that is, they did until last 
year’s stock market plunge. 

As a result of this combination of factors, 
the insurance companies have increased their 
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malpractice premiums substantially. The cost 
of malpractice Insurance nationally rose from 
$60 million in 1960 to an estimated $1 billion 
today—about 1 percent of America’s medical 
care costs. 

Argonaut, which took over coyerage for 
New York doctors in 1974 when Wausau with- 
drew, increased its rates by 93.6 per cent the 
first year. The company asked for a 196.8 per- 
cent increase this year and, when the new 
rate hike was condemned by doctors, 
threatened to pull out of the state as of 
July 1, 

In Florida, Argonaut kept increasing its 
rates until the firm and the state medical 
society ended up in a federal court case that 
has not yet been decided. In negotiations 
Argonaut first agreed to limit its premium 
rise to 75 per cent, but then a month later 
jumped the increase to 96 per cent, accord- 
ing te Dr. Harold Parham, executive director 
of the Florida Medical Society. Despite an ex- 
isting contract, he said, within three 
months Argonaut demanded another 200 per 
cent increase. 

Parham, who secured a promise from 
Chairman Paul Rogers (D-Fla). of the House 
health subcommittee to open an investiga- 
tion of malpractice insurers, said that Ar- 
gonaut has been ordered out of the medical 
malpractice business by its corporate owners, 
the aerospace conglomerate Teledyne. In its 
annual report, Teledyne admitted making a 
costly “mistake” in allowing Argonaut to 
write malpractice coverage and saii it plans 
to discontinue writing policies for individual 
doctors this year. 

The lawyers bear the brunt of attacks by 
doctors and insurance men for precipitating 
the malpractice crisis. In turn, the lawyers 
claim to be representing the rights of the 
injured patients. 

The key attack on the lawyers concerns the 
contingency fee arrangement—under which 
lawyers get a portion (usually about 30 per- 
cent) of any settlement if they win and 
nothing if they lose. 

Lawyers defend this system as the only 
way a poor man has of suing a doctor. They 
also say it helps weed out suits with little 
merit. But doctors and insurance men feel 
it encourages lawyers to seek cases which will 
win sympathy—and fat verdicts—from jurors 
and to ignore cases involving small damage 
sums (less than $5,000) that are not worth 
their while. 

Moreover, the idea of a lawyer's earning fat 
fees ($300,000 on a $1 million verdict) from 
a case In which he works no harder than 
he would on others winning smaller yerdicts 
appears unfair on the surface. 

Yet studies show that the patients’ lawyers 
receiving contingency fees earn less than 20 
per cent more than insurance company law- 
yers who are paid on an hourly basis of $60 to 
$100 an hour. 

Any way you cut it, medical malpractice 
cases are among the most expensive and time- 
consuming to try. The government’s Com- 
mission on Medical Malpractice found that 
they take four times as many hours as other 
personal Injury cases. The intricacies of medi- 
cal cases virtually dictate that expensive ex- 
pert witnesses be hired by both sides. 

The complexity of the cases, according to 
doctors, argues that medical malpractice 
should not be tried before Juries, which can 
be swayed by emotion. Instead, the doctors 
contend, they should go to binding arbitra- 
tion. 

But, as Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
pointed out to AMA President Dr. Malcolm C. 
Todd, that would be a violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of Americans t a jury 
trial. Moreover, Kennedy said, other com- 
plex cases such as antitrust suits are handled 
through jury trials. 

Doctor, lawyer, insurance man—the only 
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one left out of the equation is the patient 
involved. He suffers the most. 

He is, first of all, the victim of the original 
malpractice. The national Commission on 
Medical Malpractice found that the cause 
of most malpractice cases is, indeed, medical 
malpractice. 

And, despite the recent dramatic examples 
of high awards, the average malpractice vic- 
tim gets only a small slice of the premium 
pie. Studies show that patients receive about 
16 cents out of every dollar physicians pay 
in insurance premiums. The remainder goes 
toward paying legal fees, trial expenses and 
insurance company overhead and profits. 

Incidentally, the odds favor the doctors. 
Statistics demonstrate that they win 80 per 
cent of the cases which go to the jury and 
about 55 per cent of all cases. 

In any case, the patient—injured or not— 
bears the brunt of the added cost of maiprac- 
tice insurance, which doctors and hospitals 
merely add on to their bills. 

The solutions offered by the medical, legal 
insurance professions to deal with the bur- 
geoning malpractice problem are aimed at 
easing their own particular burdens. Rarely 
do they attack the main issue—medical mal- 
practice itself. 

By accident or design, however, Florida’s 
Halifax Hospital has focused on the malprac- 
tice problem where it starts—at the hospital 
bed. Some 75 per cent of all malpractice cases 
arise from a hospitalization. 

“If we perceive any questionable case, we 
try to take the initiative,” said Ned Wiford, 
the hospital administrator. His comptrolier, 
Roland Luke, added that “courteous, quick 
expedient handling of problems that crop 
“up” results in fewer malpractice suits. 

Self-policing can work for individual doc- 
tors as well as hospitals. In. the District of 
Columbia, for example, the medical society 
has begun working closely with its insuror to 
find doctors who attract more malpractice 
suits than the average physician. Through 
pressure by society members, an effort is 
made to compel such doctors to improve 
their methods of practicing medicine. They 
may also have to pay higher premiums than 
other doctors in the area, 

As a result of this program, premiums in 
the District are one-fifth of those in such 
states as California and New York. 

Self-policing, says HEW’s Egeberg, is “a 
good idea that seems to work.” He adds that 
it has not been tried “nearly enough” across 
the country. 


INTERHEMISPHERIC CONFERENCE 
ON LAW, POPULATION, AND THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
past week, 60 eminent women lawyers, 
legislators, and judges from 38 countries, 
met to discuss law, population, and the 
status of women. The conference was one 
of the -najor contributions of the United 
States to the United Nations Interna- 
tional Women’s Year, supported by the 
Department of State through the Agency 
for International Development. 

I had the honor last week in joining 
with Congresswoman PAT SCHROEDER in 
hosting a congressional reception for the 
delegates, and it was a distinctive priv- 
ilege to have an opportunity to meet with 
them. 

During the Conference, conducted at 
Airlie Foundation, the delegates dis- 
cussed different systems of law as they 
pertain to population and the status of 
women. They wrestled with a number 
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of difficult and controversial issues, but 
succeeded in joining to recommend a 
number of reforms necessary to increase 
the status of women, particularly in re- 
gard to their freedom to plan their own 
family. 

Mr. President, I believe the concluding 
resolution of the conference, as well as 
the final recommendations adopted by 
the conferees, deserve the attention and 
consideration of the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and recommendations were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE First INTERHEMI- 

SPHERIC CONFERENCE ON LAW, POPULATION, 

AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas, the First Inter-Hemispheric Con- 
ference on Law, Population and the Status 
of Women has met for the past five days, 
under the auspices of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, to study the variables 
and similarities of the key legal systems usu- 
ally known as Continental, Islamic, Com- 
monwealth/Carribean, Latin American and 
Constitutional Law; 

Whereas, the conferees also studied ex- 
amples of the beneficial effect of legal re- 
forms on the status of women and family 
planning programs under each of the legal 
systems; 

Whereas, the conferees realize that each of 
the legal systems as applied as national law 
requires immediate and continuing revision 
through legislative amendment, judicial in- 
terpretation and agency ruling; 

Whereas, women lawyers have special re- 
sponsibilities both as women and as lawyers, 
judges, legislators and lobbyists to act as 
agents of change in the legal issues relating 
to population and the status of women; 

Now be it resolved that the conferees have 
adopted the following resolutions and rec- 
ommendations as the initial step in meeting 
their special responsibilities as women law- 
yers; and will upon return to their respective 
countries endeavor to bring about the rec- 
ommended legal reforms and changes. 

LAW AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

In order that a woman be a person able 
to contribute to and to benefit from social 
progress and development, she must enjoy 
full equality with men in law, in fact in all 
fields. 

Discrimination against women continues 
to exist under every legal system, making it 
necessary that the principles embodied in 
the U.N. Declaration on the Elimination of 
Discrimination Against Women be studied 
carefully in every country so that gaps in 
national legislation can be identified and 
urgently needed legal reforms undertaken. 

The U.N. Deciaration identified certain 
fields as needing special consideration, 
namely, family law (Article 6), penal codes 
(Article 7), and employment rights (Article 
10). We therefore offer the following con- 
clusions and recommendations: 

1. That in order to insure that women will 
understand and exercise their legal rights, 
the civic education of women, particularly 
of those who lead a marginal existence, be 
undertaken through concrete community 
projects which respond to the perceived needs 
of these women and which help them to 
participate in resolving their immediate 
problems. 

2. That in every country national organi- 
zations, both official and private, and includ- 
ing religious ones, carry out information 
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campaigns concerning the Declaration of the 
United Nations on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination Against Women so that women 
become aware of their rights and obliga- 
tions and so that legal provisions move from 
the theoretical to the practical level. 

3. That specific bodies such as women’s 
bureaus and national commissions on the 
status of women be formed in countries 
where they do not exist to monitor and 
evaluate the status and role of women and 
to recommend legal reforms and action pro- 
grams aimed at the advancement of women 
and their integration in development, and 
that women lawyers play a leading role on 
these commissions. 

4. That special courts for families and 
juveniles be established in those countries 
where they do not exist in order to overcome 
the difficulties faced by women in legal pro- 
ceedings and to insure the immediate recog- 
nition of their rights and those of their 
children. 

5. That in those countries where legal dis- 
crimination with regard to marriage and 
divorce still exists those reforms necessary 
to obtain legal equality between man and 
woman be undertaken, and legal provisions 
be made for divorce where they do not exist. 
Grounds for divorce shall be the same for 
men and women, 

6. That parental rights and obligations be 
shared equally between father and mother, 
and that a wife be entitled to joint legal 
custody with her husband of all children 
born in wedlock particularly with regard to 
giving consent for marriage of such children 
and obtaining of immigration documents. 

7. That equal legal status be granted to 
all children whether born in or out of wed- 
lock, and in cases where paternity is not 
admitted, immediate steps be taken through 
the legal and quasi legal systems to deter- 
mine such paternity. 

8. That, whereas in some countries laws dis- 
criminate against women and children who 
are part of families not legally formalized in 
marriage, women who cohabit with men in 
stable unions and children who are born in 
these unions must receive adequate financial 
support and full legal protections to assure 
their well-being and dignity. 

9. That property acquired during marriage 
be shared and administered by both spouses 
and that women have the same inheritance 
rights as men. 

10. That each person have the equal op- 
portunity of remunerative work outside the 
home, and eyery individual enjoy equal 
rights as to salary, fringe benefits and work- 
ing conditions for equal work. 

11. That maternity protection not be used 
as a ground for discriminating against wom- 
en, and that maternity leave with pay be 
a human right of working women. 

12. That tax laws be revised to ensure that 
spouses are taxed separately and on an equal 
basis. 

13. That social insurance programs not 
discriminate against women whether with 
respect to the age at which benefits are re- 
ceived or with respect to the amount of 
benefits. 

14. That women not automatically lose 
their nationality through marriage. 

15. That steps should be taken for the 
elimination of polygamy where it exists 
legally. 

16. That in those countries where the 
criminal law code discriminates on the basis 
of sex with respect to sex crimes (razones de 
honor), reforms necessary to correct such 
discrimination be undertaken in accordance 
with human rights. 

FERTILITY 


Bearing in mind that family planning has 
now become a basic aspect of the health and 
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socio-economic welfare of women, children 
and the family, contraceptive information, 
education and services must be available so 
that a woman may exercise her right to con- 
trol her own fertility. We recommend: 

1. That there be no legal barriers to the 
distribution of information, education and 
services in connection with all safe and ac- 
ceptable methods of contraception so that 
all persons, of any age, and all couples, may 
have the right to freely choose the number 
and spacing of their children. Such infor- 
mation, education and services should be 
made available by the government without 
expense, at least to those people who could 
not otherwise afford them, and the govern- 
ment should publicize such availability. In 
this connection, the government should work 
closely with the private organizations in 
this field. 

2. That with due regard to the legal and 
cultural traditions and mores, and the eco- 
nomic needs, of the respective countries, gov- 
ernments adopt such legislation as may be 
required to make voluntary sterilization 
available to adults for contraceptive purposes 
ensuring freedom of choice, based upon le- 
gally competent and fully informed consent, 
and subject to proper medical procedures and 
requirements. Governments should further 
ensure that neither criminal nor civil pen- 
alties or liabilities be imposed by legislation, 
court decision, administrative ruling or in 
any way, upon persons undergoing voluntary 
sterilization for contraceptive purposes or, 
except in cases of negligence, upon medically 
authorized persons performing such sterili- 
zations. 

3. That a woman having an abortion in the 
early stages of pregnancy not be dealt with 
under the penal codes, but be accorded hu- 
mane treatment, legal protection, and effec- 
tive contraceptive advice. Abortion after the 
early stages of pregnancy should be permit- 
ted at least to protect the life and physical 
and mental health of the women, and partic- 
ularly to prevent the birth of defective off- 
spring, and in cases of rape and incest. The 
voluntary consent of the woman is required 
for an abortion. No individual, doctor or 
other personnel should be compelled to par- 
ticipate in an abortion procedure against 
his or her conscience, but in the case 
where such objections are made, the woman 
requesting the abortion should be referred 
to a person or institution which does offer 
such procedures. 

4, That menstrual regulation where preg- 
nancy is not established be treated in the 
same manner as any health act, and not be 
governed by laws relating to abortion. 

5. That the law and regulations should en- 
able training, licensing, protection and use 
of nurses, midwives, social workers and other 
paramedicals to permit them to dispense 
family planning services to persons on a 
voluntary basis, with special emphasis in 
rural and developing areas. 

6. That barriers to the importation of con- 
traceptives be removed in those countries 
where they exist. 

7. That the concept of responsible parent- 
hood be used as one effective means to pro- 
mote family planning services. 

8. That family planning information, edu- 
cation and services be made available to 
minors and that persons providing such care 
to minors be given adequate legal protection. 

9. That population education and sexu- 
ality education be provided on a school and 
non-school basis. 

10, That women make every effort to per- 
suade the media of mass communication in- 
cluding, but not limited to, newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio to publish regularly at least 
once a week news and information relating 
to family planning and Its availability. 
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THE ROLE OF WOMEN LAWYERS AS AGENTS OF 
CHANGE 

Whereas, women lawyers as members of 
the legal profession have training and exper- 
tise in the study, understanding, interpreta- 
tion and drafting of laws; 

Whereas, women lawyers, greatly con- 
cerned with problems affecting women, rec- 
ognize their responsibility to work toward 
resolving issues concerning the status of 
women in all spheres of life and to confront 
matters related to population and the law; 

Whereas, women lawyers, in addition to 
performing their roles as jurists, legislators 
and counsellors in all areas of law, have & 
desire and special responsibility to work to- 
gether with persons of all nations to seek 
solutions to these problems; 

We, therefore, recommend that women 
lawyers everywhere: 

(1) Review the laws of their own countries 
to raise them at least to U.N. standards, and 
where additional changes in national laws 
are necessary, to eliminate all discrimination 
against women, ensure reform and enforce- 
ment of such laws without discrimination. 

(2) Ensure that laws extending equality of 
treatment to women are effectively imple- 
mented to the end that practice may con- 
form to law, including guaranteed free legal 
services for the vindication of such rights. 

(3) Establish and maintain a constant ex- 
change of ideas, information, strategies and 
model laws among women lawyers on mat- 
ters of common concern, particularly in the 
fields of status of women and the right of 
the individual to control personal fertility. 

(4) Inform the public as a whole and alert 
women in particular of the legal rights and 
responsibilities of women, and make known 
in their respective countries the subjects dis- 
cussed and the resolutions approved by this 
Conference. 

(5) Accelerate and ensure the achieve- 
ment of equality for women throughout the 
world by becoming more involved in the de- 
cision-making bodies of religious and cul- 
tural institutions in order to influence the 
policies and actions of these organizations 
so that they will reflect equal status for men 
and women. 

(6) Become more involved in public af- 
fairs for greater participation in policy mak- 
ing at the local, national and international 
level. 

(7) Exert every effort to enlist the support 
of men, particularly their colleagues in the 
legal profession, in the achievement of com- 
mon goals. 

(8) _Bécome involved in inter-discipli- 
nary studies to explore fully the inter-rela- 
tionship of the legal aspects of the status of 
women to population and development ques- 
tions in order to make recommendations and 
take appropriate action in the areas of policy 
making and development planning. 

(9) Take timely action to assure a follow- 
up conference next year to allow reporting 
on achievements in the legal field in the 
interim and to chart new paths to gaining 
the stated goals of the First Inter-Hemi- 
spheric Conference on Law, Population and 
the Status of Women. 


MEDICAL MALPRACTICE: 
A DILEMMA 


Mr. MCINTYRE., Mr. President, in Sun- 
day’s Washington Post, Mr. Stuart Auer- 
bach has had published an article which 
is very worthwhile indeed. 

As a layman, I must admit that the 
entire malpractice issue gives me great 
concern. Doctors, lawyers, insurance 
companies, all point at one another and 
yell “foul,” and meanwhile the rates soar, 
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the costs rise, and the consumer is faced 
with absorbing higher costs through his 
bills, while the actual fact of medical 
malpractice remains. 

Mr. Auerbach points out quite clearly 
that the very center of the problem, 
medical malpractice, can be dealt with, 
and the fine example of the Halifax Hos- 
pital and Medical Center in Daytona 
Beach is cited. But it strikes me as rather 
sad, Mr. President, that this is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

I found the following excerpt most 
interesting: 

Doctor, lawyer, Insurance man—the only 
one left out of the equation is the patient 
involved. He suffers the most. 

He is first of all, the victim of the original 
malpractice. The national Commission on 
Medical Malpractice found that the cause of 
most malpractice cases is, indeed, medical 
maipractice. 


It would seem to me then that the 
most effective way of dealing with this 
situation is for all the parties concerned 
to begin focusing on the problem itself. 

In identifying and explaining that 
problem, I found Mr. Auerbach’s article 
to be most helpful, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 18, 1975] 

MALPRACTICE: THe Docrors' DILEMMA 

(By Stuart Auerbach) 


All is not grim on the malpractice front. 
While doctors in Northern California strike 
over a 300 per cent increase in their insur- 
ance premiums and some hospitals in New 
York worry whether they can get malprac- 
tice coverage at all, one Florida hospital 
stands immune. 

Halifax Hospital and Medical Center in 
Daytona Beach has no trouble getting insur- 
ance and its rates are one-fourth the na- 
tional average. 

Yet it runs the same risks as other hos- 
pitals: Surgeons sometimes leave instru- 
ments in patients; some patients are giyen 
the wrong drugs; X-rays are read incorrectly 
and there are errors in lab tests. 

The lawyers who practice in Daytona 
Beach are similar to lawyers elsewhere who 
are blamed by organized medicine for fueling 
the malpractice fires by pushing dubious 
cases. And the insurance companies who 
write policies there are the same ones rais- 
ing rates and cancelling policies in other 
areas. 

Why, then, is Halifax Hospital succeeding 
in beating the malpractice crisis hitting the 
rest of the nation? 

The answer is deceptively simple: Halifax 
polices the medical care it offers and makes 
sure that it catches any mistakes before a 
patient finds out about them. Then the pa- 
tient, his family, the doctor and the hos- 
pital administration discuss what can be 
done. 

“Whatever is right is done for the patient,” 
said Jack Mullins, the Daytona Beach in- 
surance man who devised the system 10 years 
ago. “Our experience is that 99 per cent of 
the people are happy to accept this procedure 
and don't want to sue.” 

During the past decade, Mullins said, the 
500-bed hospital recorded about 20,000 cases 
where something went wrong with its medi- 
cal care. But the hospital has had to make 
payments in only 150 of the cases. 
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Some of the payments are expensive: In 
one case, settled out of court, the hospital 
paid out almost $1 million. In another case, 
where a surgeon left an instrument in a 
young women, the hospital pald $200,000. 

“We got the doctor, the family and the 
patient together and told them what hap- 
pened,” said Mullins. “The patient was a 
young woman. She spent 18 months in the 
hospital, It took a good five-year period of 
rehabilitation for her to get fully healthy.” 

“If it had gone to court,” the insurance 
expert continued, “there’s no Florida jury 
that wouldn't have given this patient $500,- 
000 to $1 million.” 

The millior dollar judgment. That’s what 
all doctors and insurance companies. fear. 
Until 1968, there had never been a million- 
dollar payment for medical malpractice; 10 
years ago, said Dr. David S. Rubsmen, a doc- 
tor-lawyer expert on malpractice, a severely 
injured patient considered himself lucky to 
win a $500,000 judgment. 

Since 1968, however, there have been a 
dozen or more million-dollar malpractice 
settlements in California alone, at least 30 
in the nation. In one case two years ago, a 
13-year-old boy won the largest personal in- 
jury judgment on record—a $4 million yer- 
dict against a San Francisco hospital and 
doctor. 

The statistics get worse as far as doctors 
are concerned. According to the American 
Medical Association, malpractice suits 
against doctors were rare in the 1960s—about 
1.7 suits per 100 doctors. By 1972, that ratio 
had almost doubled, to three sults per 100 
doctors. The high-risk specialists such as or- 
thopedic surgeons and anesthesiologists 
were hit even harder; in Washington each 
of these specialists now faces a suit every 
three or four years. 

One major malpractice insurance company, 
St. Paul Fire and Mutual, reported that one 
out of every 10 doctors it covers now has a 
claim pending against him compared to one 
out of 23 in 1969. 

Yet a special government commission on 
Medical Malpractice reported two years ago 
that patients sue in only a small percentage 
of cases where malpractice is committed. 

About 20,000 malpractice sults are filed 
each year. But Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, the for- 
mer assistant secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare who is now 
the government's leading expert on malprac- 
tice, estimated that there are as many as 
700,000 medical injuries caused by negligence 
each year. 

“Most injured patients are reluctant to in- 
stitute medical malpractice suits,” said Rep. 
James F. Hastings (R-N.Y.), who has be- 
come a congressional expert on malpractice. 

But it is clear that this reluctance is 
slowly disappearing due to what the Ameri- 
can Medical Association calls a rising tide of 
consumerism. 

So it is no wonder insurance companies 
are trying to pull out of the field. Until 10 
years ago, malpractice insurance was consid- 
ered good business for insurance companies. 
They assiduously courted state, county and 
local medical associations for group cover- 
age that was highly profitable to them. 

But now, as a result of the new high judg- 
ments and growing claims, there are fewer 
than 10 companies still writing medical mal- 
practice insurance in the country. 

According to Barron’s, a weekly financial 
newspaper published by Dow-Jones, 1974 was 
the worst year in history for casualty in- 
surers. The losses in claims were an impor- 
tant factor—St. Paul estimated that so far 
it has lost $5.5 million on cases brought 
against doctors it insured in 1969. In addi- 
tion, however, the insurance companies suf- 
fered investment reverses that cut into the 
reserves they keep to pay claims. Barron’s 
put these investment losses at $6 billion last 
year for all casualty insurers, including those 
writing medical malpractice policies. 
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While it would appear that the companies 
are making staggering profits on the basis 
of one year’s record of premiums collected 
and claims paid out, a peculiarity of the 
malpractice business belies this. 

It seemed, for example, that Employers’ 
Insurance of Wausau, which covered mem- 
bers of the New York State Medical Society, 
took in premiums in 1973 that were more 
than twice the total paid out in claims, But 
testimony before the New York State Legis- 
lature showed that the company actually 
lost $120 million during the 25 years it has 
covered New York’s doctors. 

The reason for the disparity between one 
year's premium income and claims outgo is 
the so-called “long-tail losses.” 

Only 10 per cent of all malpractice claims 
are filed in the first year, and it takes an 
average of 14 years from the time of injury 
to settle a claim, While doctors would like 
to place a strict statute of limitations on 
maipractice cases, many injuries don’t turn 
up until years later. 

Take the case of a sponge left in a patient 
after an operation—supposed to be uncom- 
mon now because of the practice (instituted, 
lawyers claim, as a result of the number of 
malpractice suits) of making sure that 
everything that went in a patient is ac- 
counted for before the final stitches are 
sewn. 

That sponge may not be discovered until 
years later, when it causes some form of in- 
testinal obstruction that requires a second 
operation, 

It is clearly negligent malpractice, how- 
ever, and the patient deserves to collect 
both the cost of the second operation and 
the pain and suffering it caused. But the 
time span plays hob with any attempts by 
insurance. companies to manage their 
reserves, 

The ability to file malpractice claims long 
after injury has occurred also causes occa- 
sional Inequities for both insurance company 
and doctor. In Brooklyn this year, for exam- 
ple, a 22-year-old woman named Gail Kal- 
mowitz won a $165,000 award (the jury would 
have given her $900,000 but she decided to 
settle before the verdict was in) for the 
medical treatment that left her blinded 
shortly after birth. 

Born prematurely and weighing only 214 
pounds, given little chance of survival, she 
was treated with doses of oxygen—the stand- 
ard treatment of the day of trying to save 
the lives of low-weight premature infants. 
The studies which showed that oxygen caused 
blindness were not even launched until three 
months after Miss Kalmowitz was born. 

Nevertheless, her condition created a mas- 
sive amount of sympathy among the jurors, 
who hugged her after the settlement had 
been announced and said she should have 
waited for their much larger award. 

For doctors, though, the case is a clear 
example of yesterday's medical practice being 
Judged by today’s more sophisticated stand- 
ards, 

But while the “long-tail losses” cause some 
inequities, the delays in claims also have 
provided the insurance companies with in- 
vestment income—that is, they did until last 
year’s stock market plunge. 

As a result of this combination of factors, 
the insurance companies haye increased their 
malpractice premiums substantially. The cost 
of malpractice insurance nationally rose from 
$60 million in 1960 to an estimated $1 billion 
today—about 1 per cent of America’s medical 
care costs. 

Argonaut, which took over coverage for 
New York doctors in 1974 when Wausau with- 
drew, increased its rates by 93.6 per cent the 
first year. The company asked for a 196.8 per 
cent increase this year and, when the new 
rate hike was condemned by doctors, threat- 
ened to pull out of the state as of July 1. 

In Fiorida, Argonaut kept increasing its 
rates until the firm and the state medical 
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society ended up in a federal court case that 
has not yet been decided. In negotiations 
Argonaut first agreed to limit its premium 
rise to 75 per cent, but then a month later 
jumped the increase to 96 per cent, according 
to Dr. Harold Parham, executive director cf 
the Florida Medical Society. Despite an exist- 
ing contract, he said, within three months 
Argonaut demanded another 200 per cent 
increase. 

Parham, who secured a promise from Chair- 
man Paul Rogers (D-Fla.) of the House 
health subcommittee to open an investiga- 
tion of malpractice insurers, said that Argo- 
naut has been ordered out of the medical 
malpractice business by its corporate own- 
ers, the aerospace conglomerate Teledyne. 
In its annual report, Teledyne admitted 
making a costly “mistake” in allowing. Argo- 
naut to write malpractice coverage and said 
it plans to discontinue writing policies for 
individual doctors this year. 

The lawyers bear the brunt of attacks by 
doctors and insurance men for precipitating 
the malpractice crisis. In turn, the lawyers 
claim to be representing the rights of the 
injured patients. 

The key attack on the lawyers concerns 
the contingency fee arrangement—under 
which lawyers get a portion (usually about 
30 per cent) of any settlement if they win 
and nothing if they lose. 

Lawyers defend this system as the only way 
& poor man has of suing a doctor. They also 
say it helps weed out suits with little merit. 
But doctors and insurance men feel jt en- 
courages lawyers to seek cases which will win 
sympathy—and fat verdicts—from jurors 
and to ignore cases involving small damage 
sums (less than $5,000) that are not worth 
their while. 

Moreover, the idea of a lawyer's earning 
fat fees ($300,000 on a $1 million verdict) 
from a case in which he works no harder 
than he would on others winning smaller 
verdicts appears unfair on the surface. 

Yet studies show that the patients’ law- 
yers receiving contingency fees earn less than 
20 per cent more than insurance company 
lawyers who are paid on an hourly basis cf 
$60 to $100 an hour. 

Any way you cut it, medical malpractice 
cases are among the most expensive and 
time-consuming to try. The government's 
Commission on Medical Malpractice found 
that they take four times as many hours as 
other personal injury cases. The intricacies 
of medical cases virtually dictate that expen- 
sive expert witnesses be hired by both sides. 

The complexity of the cases, according to 
doctors, argues that medical malpractice 
should not be tried before juries, which can 
be swayed by emotion. Instead, the doctors 
contend, they should go to binding arbitra- 
tion. 

But, as Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
pointed out to AMA President Dr. Malcolm C. 
Todd, that would be a violation of the con- 
stitutional right of Americans to a jury trial. 
Moreover, Kennedy said, other complex cases 
such as antitrust suits are handied through 
jury trials. 

Doctor, lawyer, insurance man—the only 
one left out of the equation is the patient 
involved. He suffers the most. 

He is, first of all, the victim of the original 
malpractice. The national Commission on 
Medical Malpractice found that the cause of 
most malpractice cases is, indeed, medical 
malpractice. 

And, despite the recent dramatic examples 
of high awards, the average malpractice vic- 
tim gets only a small slice of the premium 
ple. Studies show that patients receive about 
16 cents out of every dollar physicians pay in 
insurance premiums. The remainder goes 
toward paying legal fees, trial expenses and 
insurance company overhead and profits. 

Incidentally, the odds favor the doctors, 
Statistics demonstrate that they win 80 per 
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cent of the cases which go to the jury and 
about 55 per cent of all cases. 

In any case, the patient—injured or not— 
bears the brunt of the added cost of mal- 
practice insurance, which doctors and hos- 
pitals merely add on to their bills. 

The solutions offered by the medical, legal 
insurance professions to deal with the 
burgeoning malpractice problem are aimed 
at easing their own particular burdens, 
Rarely do they attack the main issue—medi- 
cal malpractice itself. 

By accident or design, however, Florida's 
Halifax Hospital has focused on the malprac- 
tice problem where it starts—at the hospital 
bed. Some 75 per cent of all malpractice cases 
arise from a hospitalization. 

“If we perceive any questionable case, we 
try to take the imitative,” said Ned Wiford, 
the hospital administrator. His comptroller, 
Roland Luke, added that “courteous, quick 
expedient handling of problems that crop up” 
results in fewer malpractice suits. 

Self-policing can work for individual doc- 
tors as well as hospitals. In the District of 
Columbia, for example, the medical society 
has begun working closely with its insuror 
to find doctors who attract more malpractice 
suits than the average physician. Through 
pressure by society members, an effort is 
made to compel such doctors to improve 
their methods of practicing medicine. They 
may also haye to pay higher premiums than 
other doctors in the area. 

As a result of this program, premiums in 
the District are one-fifth of those in such 
states as California and New York. 

Self-policing, says HEW’s Egeberg, is “a 
good idea, that seems to work.” He adds that 
it has not been tried “nearly enough” across 
the country. 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT 
APPROPRIATION ACT, 1975 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate my col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for their excellent efforts in reach- 
ing agreement with the House on the 
Emergency Employment Appropriations 
Act, 1975, H.R. 4481, and to comment on 
a number of provisions contained in this 
measure. I, particularly, want to con- 
gratulate the Senate committee chair- 
man, Mr. McCLELLAN, and the ranking 
minority member, Mr. Young for their 
fine work on both the Senate bill, and the 
conference report. There is no doubt 
that reaching agreement on this measure 
was a difficult task. Our Nation’s grave 
economic situation forced both the Sen- 
ate and the House committees to evalu- 
ate numerous considerations—many of 
them conflicting. 

I believe the conference report repre- 
sents an excellent balance of these vari- 
ous considerations, I congratulate the 
members once again, for a job very well 
done, and the Senate for its prompt con- 
sideration and adoption of the confer- 
ence report on Friday, May 16, 1975. 

I especially agree with the dual ap- 
proach the conferees have taken to deal- 
ing with the unemployment crisis—that 
is, funding the public service employ- 
ment program, in which funds are used 
directly for the creation of jobs and 
funding accelerated Federal construc- 
tion, building, and purchase programs 
where funds will be used to create jobs 
indirectly through construction con- 
tracts, purchase of automobiles for Gov- 
ernment use, further development of the 
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Nation’s recreational and public land 
resources, and other similar programs. 
I have a number of reactions and com- 
ments regarding a number of items con- 
tained in the conference report. Many of 
my comments refer to programs that fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Labor- 
HEW Subcommittee. I especially want to 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
that subcommittee, Mr. Macnuson and 
the ranking minority member Mr. 
Brooke for his continuing hard work 
and dedication to insuring adequate 
funding for these programs. 
LABOR DEPARTMENT: FULL FUNDING FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE JOBS 


Mr. President, I am particularly grat- 
ified by the continued strong support and 
recognition of the need for additional 
funds for public service jobs evidenced 
by the conference report. That nearly 9 
million Americans were unemployed last 
month is the devastating evidence of 
our Nation’s plight. We must create jobs 
and put people back to work performing 
needed services as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, on January 30, 1975, I 
wrote to, and on February 27, I appeared 
before the Labor-HEW Subcommittee 
to urge immediate apropriation of the 
remaining $1.625 billion of the $2.5 bil- 
lion authorized last December for emer- 
gency public service jobs this fiscal year— 
CETA, title VI. I am encouraged by the 
general agreement which exists between 
the administration and the Congress 
with respect to this recommendation. The 
approximately 217,000 more jobs cre- 
ated by the $1.625 added by the confer- 
ence report are urgently needed to deal 
with the ongoing, critical unemployment 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that my tes- 
timony before the committee be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the testimony 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


Senator Cranston. Mr. Chairman, on Jan- 
uary 30, Senator Kennedy and I wrote to you 
urging immediate supplemental and full 
funding for public service and public works 
jobs. I am here this morning to reemphasize 
the need for this action and to advise you 
that Senators Williams and Javits, the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, join 
with us in making this recommendation. 

The need for additional funding is clear. 
Seven and one-half million Americans are 
out of work. The funds appropriated in the 
emergency supplemental last December for 
public service employment, however, will cre- 
ate only 117,000 jobs nationwide. In the State 
of California alone, almost one million people 
are out of work. 

We must move with dispatch to make an- 
other 216,000 jobs available over the next 10 
months by appropriating now the additional 
$1.625 billion authorized by title VI of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), as added by title I of the emer- 
gency jobs and unemployment assistance act 
of 1974. 

As we pointed out in our January 30 
letter—the time to act is now. The authori- 
zation is on the books. It is a fiscal year 1975 
authorization under which funds appro- 
priated may be obligated through Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. There is presently no fiscal 
1976 title VI authorization of appropriations. 

By fully funding now what is authorized 
to be spent under title VI during this calen- 
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dar year, we will be able to learn how effec- 
tively and swiftly these funds will be put 
to use, and, thereby, enhance our ability to 
decide on the best legislation for 1976. 

We must not wait for the regular Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act. We must 
provide the Department of Labor, the States, 
and the localities with the fiscal certainty 
they need to plan and implement effectively 
the public service jobs program and get 
people back to work. Let me stress the lead- 
time factor: by appropriating this money 
now, we will permit a vital measure of 
planning time for the department and the 
local sponsors. The $1.625 billion can be 
spread out in allocations over the spring, 
summer, and fall of 1975 to meet ongoing 
emergency employment needs. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the same approach 
recommended by NAYCO [N.A.A.C.O.], the 
league of cities/U.S. conference of mayors, 
as well as counties and cities in California. 
Los Angeles County, for example, which has 
received $17.1 million of the December 
money, estimates that 5,000 more jobs—cost- 
ing $40 million more—could easily be used 
in Los Angeles County alone between now 
and June. 

Mr. Chairman, we also urge that you ap- 
propriate at the same time the additional 
$375 million authorized to be appropriated 
for the job opportunities program authorized 
by title III of the Emergency Jobs Act. This 
program provides emergency financial assist- 
ance to stimulate, maintain, or expand fed- 
erally-funded projects with high job-creat- 
ing potential in areas of the country, both 
urban and rural, suffering from unusually 
high levels of unemployment. 

We understand that the Department of 
Commerce has received in 2 months almost 
$4 billion in more than 17,000 preliminary 
project requests from around the country. 
These are just those submitted and tallied 
thus far. San Diego County, alone, has re- 
quested 54 such projects. 

So the need for full funding is clear in 
this program as well. 

Mr. Chairman, a final note: Senator Javits 
will be submitting on Tuesday recommenda- 
tions for supplemental funding for summer 
jobs. I wish to associate myself most strong- 
ly with those recommendations for this 
urgent supplemental. Here again, providing 
for planning time is critical. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you and your sub- 
committee are keenly aware of, and dedi- 
cated to fighting, the disastrous economic 
conditions plaguing our Nation. I do not 
have to dramatize the need. I hope that you 
will agree with the Job-creating appropria- 
tions we are recommending. 

I very much appréciate your providing 
me with his opportunity to present our 
justification. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
April 2, 1975, I was privileged to chair 
a day-long hearing in Los Angeles on 
the unemployment situation in Cali- 
fornia. This hearing of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee was one 
in a series of hearings the committee has 
scheduled in its effort to devote top pri- 
ority to the problems of employment and 
manpower. Significantly, nearly every 
participant at that hearing testified to 
the urgent need for additional funds for 
public service employment. 

Mr. President, in addition to confirm- 
ing the need for additional public serv- 
ice jobs, most hearing participants also 
stressed the need for an on-going public 
service employment program. I am to- 
tally in agreement with this view, and I 
have long advocated a continuing public 
service employment program. In this ve- 
spect, my views differ substantially trom 
those expressed by the Senate committee 
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in its report on this measure. Rather 

than going into detail at this point, Mr. 

President, I ask unanimous consent that 

my opening remarks from the April 2, 

1975, hearing—which discuss my views 

with respect to the merits of short-term 

versus long-term approaches to public 
service employment—be printed in the 

Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALAN CRAN- 
STON, ACTING CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, OPEN HEARING 
ON JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CALIFOR- 
NIA, APRIL 2, 1975 


A little more than a year ago, in n hear- 
ing in this very room, we focused on what 
was then called the “energy crisis” and its 
effect on job lay-offs. 

Today, the energy crisis—although still a 
serious problem—is not the banner headline. 
The unemployment crisis is. 

Massive nationwide unemployment has 
picked up where energy-related job cutbacks 
left off. That seven and one half million 
Americans are Officially counted as jobless 
is the most serious indicator of the grave 
state of our economy. 

This country is now experiencing what is 
fast becoming the longest and deepest eco- 
nomic decline since the Great Depression 
of the 1930's. 

Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee Chairman Harrison A. Williams, Jr. has 
asked me to chair this hearing today on 
aspects of the current unemployment situa- 
tion in California. Under Senator Williams’ 
very able leadership, the Committee Is devot- 
ing top priority to the problems of employ- 
ment and manpower. The Committee has 
already held four days of field hearings in 
two states and plans more in the weeks 
ahead. We haye come to California where 
unemployment problems exceed in scale 
those anywhere else in the country. 

In part, today’s hearing will follow up 
last year’s hearing on unemployment and 
the energy crisis. As I said, the energy prob- 
lem is still yery much with us, and we hope 
to determine how it continues to affect Cali- 
fornia. 

Last year, the rate of unemployment in 
California was 7.3 percent, and some 700,000 
people were unemployed here. 

Today, the California unemployment rate 
is more than two percentage points higher— 
9.4 percent—and the number of persons out 
of work is pushing the one million mark. 

Here in Los Angeles, nearly one out of 
every ten persons in the labor force was 
unable to find work last month. 

Last February, unemployment—with the 
exception of construction—was concentrated 
in industries dependent upon large quanti- 
ties of cheap energy. 

Today, that’s no longer the case. Lay-offs 
and declines in the growth of new jobs have 
hit virtually all sectors of the economy. 

Just this week we learned that In the past 
year—in a variety of occupations through- 
out the state—the number of people drawing 
unemployment benefits in California has 
soared more than 100 percent! 

Nationwide, the total leaped 127 percent 
since last year and the unemployment rate, 
which was 5.2 percent last year rose to 8.2 
percent last month. 

The number of long-term unemployed— 
persons unemployed 15 weeks or more—in- 
creased by nearly 300,000 to 1.8 million in 
February. Of this number, 700,000—almost 
40 percent—had been unemployed 27 weeks 
or more. 

Over half the national total of persons 
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seeking work—the definition of “unemployed 
person”—are workers who have recently lost 
jobs. These are workers who last year were 
bringing home an income, but who today 
have no income and subsist on unemploy- 
ment Insurance. There are 3.9 million unem- 
Ployed persons in this category—52 percent 
of the jobless total. This, and persistent long- 
term unemployment are the hardest evidence 
we have of a deep recession. 

Equally disturbing is the fact that more 
than one third of all those unemployed are 
household heads or primary family sup- 
porters. The number of jobless primary 
breadwinners has nearly doubled since last 
February. 

I know it's difficult to imagine just what 
these vast unemployment numbers mean. 
But the Nation’s unemployed almost equal 
in number the total California labor force. 
Or, if one could imagine the entire labor 
force of Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Minnesota being unemployed at the same 
time, then one could begin to appreciate 
the gravity of our national plight and the 
immensity of individual personal tragedies 
involved in the seven and one half million 
8.2 percent statistics, 

The Department of Labor says that above 
the seven and one half million without jobs, 
close to another four million persons, nation- 
wide, are working in part-time jobs because 
they cannot find fulltime work. 

As if this news wasn't bad enough, the 
Department of Labor presented us with addi- 
tional bad news last month. Although the 
rate of unemployment remained constant at 
8.2 percent, total employment actually 
dropped very sharply—by 580,000 over 
January. 

Since September, 1974, employment has 
dropped by 2.4 million, the largest 5-month 
decline in the post-World War II period. 

Even Administration economists will not 
offer a ray of hope to brighten this gloom. 
They predict the downward cycle of our 


economy will not begin to let up until late 
this year at the earliest, and they allow that 


unemployment may reach 9 percent by 
summer. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, who 
has a better track record, says unemploy- 
ment will be 10 percent. 

And these figures do not even deal with 
what some economists call the “true level” 
of unemployment. 

This includes officially recorded full-time 
unemployment, the full-time equivalent of 
part-time unemployment, and the concealed 
unemploynient in the form of those able and 
willing to work who are not participating 
in the civilian labor force, and therefore, 
not counted as unemployed. 

In the last quarter of 1974, there were 
$45,000 so-called “discouraged workers”, 
persons who did not even look for a job 
because they thought they wouldn’t find 
one. In February, alone, more than haif a 
million people joined their ranks. 

Thus, the true level of unemployment is 
probably over 10 percent right now. And 
this does not even include the 6.2 million 
Americans working for substandard wages, 
and the total of 23 million persons who live 
on annual earnings below the poverty level! 

If we add these millions together, we are 
struck by the magnitude of our problem. 
Nearly 19 million of the 91.5 persons—fully 
one of every five workers—in our labor force 
need decent jobs!! 

I don't think we can underestimate the 
gravity of this situation—either statisti- 
cally or in terms of individual human 
tragedies and devastated families. People are 
angry and they are frightened. The fullness 
of their lives is declining, and, in many 
cases, their hopes and dreams have been 
dashed. Even those lucky enough to have 
jobs are truly fearful of losing them. 
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The question is to be 
done? 

I think we would all agree that jobs are 
an integral part of purposeful economic de- 
velopment—and decent jobs are an integral 
part of human development. Clearly, the 
Federal government's most urgent responsi- 
bility during this recession is to try to pro- 
vide jobs, to put people to work doing things 
that need to be done. 

The $23 billion tax cut provided by the 
Tax Reduction Act, although a crucial step 
in our efforts to turn around the economy, 
wili not, by itself, do the job. We must take 
additional action now to make sure that 
we receive the maximum stimulus of the tax 
cut, We must provide funds for an additional 
one million public service jobs. We must con- 
tinue efforts to aid the housing and construc- 
tion industry and to ease long-term interest 
rates. And, we must plan to extend unem- 
ployment compensation benefits again. 

The actions we have taken and must take 
in the next few weeks Involve some risks. But 
I think we all would agree that sitting back 
and. doing nothing would accelerate the 
downward plunge of the economy. 

Let me briefly describe some beginnings 
already under way in the Congress, 

First, and most obviously, we must create 
new jobs. This can be done in a variety of 
ways. 

One way is to appropriate more money for 
existing job development programs. In re- 
cent weeks, I wrote to and appeared before 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor-H.E.W. to urge immediate appropria- 
tion of the remaining $1.625 billion of the 
$2.5 billion authorized last December for 
emergency public service jobs this fiscal year. 

With the appropriation of this new money, 
hopefully this month, California will have 
received a total of abotit $385 million under 
the prograni—enough to finance more than 
51,000 jobs. 

I further have worked to ensure adequate 
funding for a number of other job programs 
including summer youth jobs, jobs for older 
workers, WIN, college work/study, the Na- 
tional Summer Youth Sports Program, as well 
&s $375 million for accelerated public works 
and backlogged Federal construction pro- 
grams. 

Funds for these programs would be pro- 
vided by a special Emergency Employment 
appropriation, which has already passed the 
House and is awaiting Senate approval. I 
am confident that a total appropriations 
package of more than the House-passed 5.9 
billion will be approved by the Senate soon 
after we return from the Easter recess. 

As important as I believe these funding ap- 
proaches are, however, creating nearly one 
million jobs still barely touches the tip_ of 
the iceberg. 


remains—what 


So I would propose that secondly, and most 
importantly, we can and must consider other 
ways to remedy the immediate crisis such as 
those I mentioned earlier—as well as to 
remedy the ongoing, serious level of unem- 
ployment that the Administration seems to 
find quite acceptable. 

I-am convinced that we must re-think our 
concepts of acceptable levels of unemploy- 
ment and our views about what groups are 
acceptably unemployed or underemployed. 

A recent study prepared by Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, former Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors provides some 
very interesting and very useful information, 

This study stresses that contrary to the 
Administration’s figure of four percent for 
full employment, a considerably lower level 
of unemployment, moving toward zero, 
should be the target of national efforts, both 
public and private. 

As the Keyserling study so accurately 
reveals: 
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“For fear of creating even more unemploy- 
ment and an even deeper decline in produc- 
tion, neither enough nor entirely the right 
things are being done to reduce inflation. 
And for fear of causing even more inflation 
or prolonging the horrendous rate of the cur- 
rent inflation, not nearly enough nor entirely 
the right things are being done to reduce un- 
employment and increase production. We are 
getting the worst of the bargain on all 
scores.” 

As a partial response the study recommends 
a permanent public service employment pro- 
gram of one million jobs. 

I couldn't agree more with the findings and 
proposed solutions of this study. In March, 
1973, I advanced just this approach in in- 
troducing the “Public Service Employment 
Act of 1973". A number of its features were 
incorporated into the title II, C.E.T.A. pub- 
lic service employment provisions. Shortly 
after I return to Washington next week, I 
will reintroduce this legislation in revised 
form, to create 1.15 million new public serv- 
ice jobs in a long-range program to help stop 
the immediate spiral of recession and job- 
lessness and insure against future, continu- 
ing high unemployment. 

Short range programs are clearly not ade- 
quate to meet the ongoing need for job 
development. The legislation I am proposing 
will enable states, cities, counties, and school 
districts to hire and train many more of the 
men, women and young people who desper- 
ately need and want employment. 

More than that, it would create a long- 
term competence at the local government 
level to establish and manage job training 
and creation programs keyed to local needs 
for education, law enforcement, pollution 


control, and other necessary services. 

The number of jobs provided by recent 
legislation, and the legislation I intend to 
propose, would hardly be an overreaction to 
the great need for jobs. On the contrary, a 
continuing program of public service jobs 


would do much to prevent the continuation 
of these destructively high levels of wasted 
human resources. 

Today, I hope to learn from your experi- 
ence, your expertise, and your insights, so 
that I can help design new legislation to 
meet the very real needs of the people, the 
communities, the workers, the businesses, and 
the governmental bodies you represent. 

Among the questions we will be probing 
are: How the need for alternative forms of 
energy and transportation can be coordi- 
nated with the need to create more jobs, 
and put large numbers of people back to 
work, 

Which industries and occupations have 
been and will continue to be hardest hit by 
job lay-offs? 

Are current public and private sector re- 
sponses sufficient to deal with the severe rate 
of unemployment? 

Do we need to develop wholly new mecha- 
nisms in order to respond better to the 
problems raised by recession unemployment 
rates? 

Is the 13-week emergency increase—in the 
tax bill—in the number of weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation enough? 

How will jobs be affected by the Presi- 
dent's proposed budget and impoundments? 

I will value your suggestions, and I am 
hopeful that, together, we can come up with 
answers. 

SUMMER YOUTH JOBS PROGRAM 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
encouraged that the Senate conferees 
succeeded in obtaining a $44 million in- 
crease over the House recommendation 
for the summer youth employment pro- 


gram. Although I regret that the Senate 


recommendation of $502,300,000 was cut 
at all, the $456 million provided by the 
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conference report will do much to im- 
prove the opportunities for our Nation’s 
youth this summer. Approximately 840,- 
000 jobs will be available, a 10-percent 
increase over last year’s level. By and 
large, I believe this recommendation is a 
sound response to the bipartisan recom- 
mendations submitted by 18 Senators, 
led by Senator Javrts, in which I joined. 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 

Mr. President, I also congratulate the 
Senate committee on its recommenda- 
tion and strong language with respect to 
the job opportunities program. The com- 
mittee’s recommendation of $375,000,000 
for this program, retained in the confer- 
ence report, together with the $125,000,- 
000 previously appropriated, will provide 
$500,000,000 for the program—the full 
authorization included in title X as 
added to the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act by title III of Public 
Law 93-567. 

This program was designed to stimu- 
late, maintain, or expand job-creating 
activities in areas of the country, both 
urban and rural, which are suffering 
from unusually high levels of unemploy- 
ment. The conferees have acted wisely in 
recognizing the potential of this program 
for putting people back to work in use- 
ful productive employment, and, im- 
portantly, in understanding the need for 
both public service jobs and the job op- 
portunities program, at this time. 

Also in the conference report $81,625,- 
000 to fund regular EDA programs that 
will lead directly to increased employ- 
ment opportunities in impacted areas. 
COMMUNITY SERVICES EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER 

AMERICANS 

Mr. President, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the conferee’s recommenda- 
tion for $30,000,000 to expand the pro- 
gram authorized by title IX of the Older 
Americans Act, which was initially 
funded in fiscal year 1974. Although I 
regret that this item was reduced by 
$6,000,000 in conference—the Senate had 
originally recommended $36,000,000—I 
am pleased that this much was re- 
tained in the conference report. 

Title IX is designed to provide com- 
munity service jobs for low-income 
Americans 55 years of age and older in 
the fields of education, social services, 
recreation services, conservation, en- 
vironmental restoration, economic de- 
velopment, and the like. 

Senior citizens, I believe, are par- 
ticularly qualified to perform public 
service jobs. The talents and skills they 
haye acquired from years of prior work 
experience represent an especially valu- 
able resource we can ill afford to waste. 
Further, jobs provide the purchasing 
power needed for senior citizens to live 
independent lives—a difficult achieve- 
ment in these times of deepening reces- 
sion and inflation—as well as promote 
the sense. of self-esteem and dignity 
that is so essential to good health and 
well-being. 

COLLEGE WORK STUDY 

Since its inception, the work-study 
program—wherein students combine 
part-time, federally subsidized employ- 
ment with postsecondary education, has 
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made education beyond high school a 
reality for thousands of Americans. The 
program is especially effective when 
students obtain employment that relates 
directly to career goals. The conference 
report and the Senate have approved 
$119,800,000 in work-study grants, to 
serve some 250,000 students in this 
academic year, during the summer, and 
in academic year 1975-76. Few actions 
contained in the Conference report offer 
such potential for meaningful work- 
education experiences. 
INDIAN PROGRAMS 


The conference report also includes 
$15,396,000 for operational and con- 
struction moneys for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This is a modest increase 
in view of the enormous employment 
rates of native Americans both on and 
off Federal reservations. I believe that 
the Senate should seriously consider a 
sharp raise in appropriations for Indian 
employment-related programs when the 
next opportunity arises. 

ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


The conference report also provides a 
modest appropriation of $3 million for 
employment opportunities in cultural 
projects supported by the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. 

This appropriation is an important 
recognition that our current economic 
pressures affect our cultural institutions 
severely, and that they also, therefore, 
must receive our careful attention. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The conference report includes $70,- 
755,000 for the costs of improvements in 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. It is 
estimated that the initiation of these 
projects within the next 18 months will 
generate jobs for 4,642 unemployed 
individuals. 


HOSPITAL PROJECTS 


This funding will support $60 million 
worth of projects to maintain and repair 
VA hospitals and clinics. A portion of 
these projects will be allocated to repairs 
which will conserve the use of energy— 
such as insulation of heating lines, re- 
pair of windows and doors, roof repair, 
replacement of outmoded plumbing and 
heating systems, installation of energy 
monitoring systems, and installation of 
heating and cooling control systems. 

In addition, Mr. President, this fund- 
ing will provide the means to correct cer- 
tain safety and patient comfort deficien- 
cies cited in various JCAH—Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals— 
reviews of VA hospitals, such as upgrad- 
ing of patient shower and toilet areas to 
provide more privacy, and replacement 
of floor tiles, ceiling systems, and elec- 
trical power systems in patient areas. 
This appropriation will also enable the 
VA to upgrade certain of its animal re- 
search facilities to meet American Asso- 
ciation Laboratory Animal Care require- 
ments. 

Five million dollars of the amount ap- 
propriated will be devoted to the demo- 
lition of vacated and unsafe buildings— 
some of them not meeting seismic safety 
standards—and the landscaping which 


will be required as a result of this demo- 
lition. 
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These hospital-related projects will 
create 4,050 jobs for primarily skilled 
craftsmen, such as plumbers, steamfit- 
ters, carpenters, electricians, and labor- 
ers. 

In choosing the projects, the VA has 
made a firm commitment to place a 
priority on those areas of the Nation 
where unemployment is the highest. 

For California, where the unemploy- 
ment is 10 percent, among the highest 
in the Nation, the VA plans to devote 
$5,132,406 of this amount to the 10 VA 
facilities in that State. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Hospitals of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, Iam delighted with 
this appropriation, and was successful 
during deliberations of the Senate Budg- 
et Committee and the conference com- 
mittee in obtaining an allowance for 
these funds within the function 700, vet- 
erans benefits and services, target ceil- 
ing in Concurrent Resolution 218, the 
first concurrent resolution on the budget. 

CEMETERY PROJECTS 


Mr. President, in addition to repairs 
and maintenance projects for medical 
facilities, the conference report includes 
$5,755,000 for maintenance of national 
veterans cemeteries. The major portion 
of this funding will be used to support 
maintenance projects at 82 of the 103 
national cemeteries. These projects will 
provide 552 temporary jobs for unskilled 
employees. 

Five hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars of this amount will support four 
construction projects in national ceme- 
teries which will provide jobs for both 
skilled and nonskilled employees. These 
projects will be at Fort Logan National 
Cemetery, Colo.; Long Island Na- 
tional Cemetery, N.Y.—two projecits— 
and Grafton National Cemetery, W. Va. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, once again, I congrat- 
ulate the conferees for their efforts in 
reaching agreement on this measure. The 
approach of this conference report repre- 
sents much careful thought as to the 
manner in which we can best begin to 
remedy the millions of human tragedies 
brought on by our economic crisis. 


NEGOTIATIONS REGARDING A 
WORLD FOOD RESERVE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a recent speech by 
Assistant Secretary of State Thomas 
Enders to the newspaper farm editors, 
regarding negotiations to establish an 
international food reserve. His statement 
was included in the May 6 issue of Mill- 
ing and Baking News. 

These efforts grow out of the World 
Food Conference and the willingness in- 
dicated by President Ford ‘‘to join in a 
worldwide effort to negotiate, establish, 
and maintain such a system.” 

Since the World Food Conference, 
negotiations have been proceeding un- 
der the auspices of the International 
Wheat Council. There has been a great 
deal of discussion and controversy over 
the position of Secretary Butz regarding 
the establishment of an international re- 
serve system. 
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In his statement to the farm editors, 
Mr. Enders outlines some of the subjects 
which should be dealt with in regard to 
such a system—including exchanging in- 
formation on stocks and crop prospects: 
agreement on the size of global reserves; 
guidelines on managing national re- 
serves; and sharing the responsibility for 
holding reserves. 

Many observers have pointed out that 
the United States should take the lead in 
this effort because of its obvious interest 
in an effective working system. The arti- 
cle indicates: 


We have paid a high price domestically and 
internationally for not having an interna- 
tional stocks agreement. That price has been 
to assume too large a share of the burden of 
adjusting to swings in demand and supply of 
grains. Through much of the 1960s, it was 
primarily the U.S., as the relatively efficient 
grain producer, than was forced to set aside 
acreage in response to the agricultural 
policies adopted by others. In the 1970s, we 
have seen foreign buyers drain our stocks 
under exceptionally favorable terms, setting 
off wide swings in prices. We have been 
forced to adopt a system of quasi-export al- 
locations to preserye supplies for our tradi- 
tional markets and to respond to interna- 
tional appeals for consideration for food def- 
icit areas on the verge of famine. Last year 
it has been our livestock sector, and not other 
consumers abroad, that has borne the brunt 
of adjustments in consumption resulting 
from the production shortfall. 


Unfortunately, much of the domestic 
discussion over food reserves has centered 
on the cost of holding reserve stocks. 
There also should be discussion on the 
costs of not holding a reserve, as this 
article attempts to do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this informative article be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FAVORING WHEAT IN WORLD GRAIN RESERVE— 
STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICER DISCLOSES U.S. 
INCLINED Toward 30-40 MILLION-ToNNE 
STOCKS; DECISIONS IN Next Two MONTHS 


WASHINGTON, May 5.—The U.S. government, 
in its commitments to help develop an inter- 
national system of nationally-held grain re- 
serve stocks, is “increasingly inclined” to- 
ward creation of a 30 to 40-million tonne 
reserve “consisting primarily” of wheat, rice 
and other food grains, according to Thomas 
C. Enders, assistant secretary of state. 

Mr. Enders, in an address to the News- 
paper Farm Editors of America conference in 
Washington, disclosed that “we in govern- 
ment have a generally agreed outline of the 
type of agreement we are seeking” and that 
the necessary decisions “must in all proba- 
bility be made in the next two months.” 

“As a benchmark,” Mr. Enders sald, “we 
have assumed that reserves should be ade- 
quate to meet shortfalls likely to occur in 19 
out of 20 years, or 95% of maximum short- 
falls in a single year. Taking into account 
the likely production variabilities of all 
grains, our statistical studies indicate that a 
reserve of up to 60 million tonnes might be 
required. When only wheat and rice are con- 
sidered, however, we find ourselves at the 30 
to 35 million tonne range, and with wheat 
alone, it could be less. In general, there- 
fore, we are thinking now in terms of a 30- 
to 40-million-tonne reserve.” 

Text of Mr. Enders’ address to the farm 
editor follows: 

Not only does American agriculture with 
its unparalleled record of increasing produc- 
tivity, play an increasingly important role in 
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the conduct of our foreign relations, it is 
also clear, as the events of the past few 
years show, that decisions by foreign govern- 
ments deeply affect American farmers, both 
in the cost of inputs, such as fuel and fer- 
tilizer, and the prices they receive for their 
products. 

What I would like to speak about today 
is the development of an international sys- 
tem of nationally-held grain reserve stocks. 
I would like to tell you what our thinking 
is in the government. Then I hope you will 
tell me what you think, and what you be- 
lieve American farmers are thinking. 

In @ speech to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly last fall, President Ford ex- 
pressed U.S. willingness to join in a world- 
wide effort to negotiate, establish, and main- 
tain such a system. Then at the World Food 
Conference in Rome in November, Secretary 
Kissinger proposed the negotiation of an 
agreement on an international reserves sys- 
tem to provide security against food emer- 
gencies, to include the following elements: 

Exchange of information on levels of re- 
serve and working stocks, on crop prospects 
and on intentions regarding imports or 
exports. 

Agreement on the size of global reserves 
required to protect against famine and price 
fluctuations. 

Sharing of the responsibility for holding 
reserves. 

Guidelines on the management of nationa? 
reserves, defining the conditions for adding 
to reserves and for releasing from them. 

Preference for cooperating countries in the 
distribution of reserves. 

Procedures for adjustment of targets and 
settlement of disputes and measures for 
dealing with non-compliance. 

SESSIONS TO CLARIFY VIEWS 

Since then, discussions haye taken place 
in London, in Geneva and Brussels to clarify 
the views of the major producing and trad- 
ing countries on this question. Work has 
also begun, under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council, on some of the 
technical aspects of a possible reserves agree- 
ment. While the actual negotiation of such 
an agreement has yet to begin, many of the 
elements which will be included in these 
negotiations are already known. 

Let me review the developments which 
led to U.S. interest in a reserves system and 
some of the benefits we see developing from 
it. 

Up to a few years ago, the world had come 
to depend on a few exporting countries, pri- 
marily the United States, to hold large sup- 
plies of grain which in effect served as world 
reserves. Since 1972, however, serlous pro- 
duction shortfalls in some areas and con- 
tinued high levels of grain consumption com- 
bined to eliminate these surplus stocks. In 
the process, prices went to unprecedented 
levels. 

The US. is unwilling to return to that 
situation of a few years ago in which one or 
a very few countries bear the burden of 
holding reserves for the rest of the world. At 
the same time, we are acutely aware of the 
need for adequate contingency stocks of 
grain to offset exceptional shortfalis in 
world food production, and thus prevent 
enforced cutbacks in consumption. 

“HAVE PAID HIGH PRICE” 

We haye paid a high price domestically 
and internationally for not having an in- 
ternational stocks agreement, That price has 
been to assume too large a share of the 
burden of adjusting to swings in demand 
and supply of grains. Through much of the 
1960s, it was primarily the US., as the rela- 
tively efficient grain producer, that was forced 
to set aside acreage in response to the agri- 
cultural policies adopted by others. In the 
1970s, we have seen foreign buyers drain 
our stocks under exceptionally favorable 
terms, setting off wide swings in prices, We 
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have been forced to adopt a system of quasi- 
export allocations to preserve supplies for 
our traditional markets and to respond to 
international appeals for consideration for 
food deficit areas on the verge of famine. 
Last year it has been our livestock sector, 
and not other consumers abroad, that has 
borne the brunt of adjustments in consump- 
tion resulting from the production shortfall. 

These adjustment problems, we believe, 
would have been mitigated cr relieved had 
there been in operation an international 
agreement under which all participants 
would share in the build-up, holding and 
drawing of reserves on the basis of agreed 
rules. 

It is natural that it should fall to the U.S. 
to take the initative in proposing a grain 
reserves agreement. Our role in the world 
food economy is predominant. Since 1972, 
the United States has provided about 40% 
of world exports cf foodgrains and about 
60% of feedgrains and ollseeds. 

FARM AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Having assumed this leadership role, we 
believe it essential to exercise it responsibly, 
both in support of cur own interests and 
those of others. This does not mean subor- 
dinating our farm policy to our foreign 
policy. It means using it constructively in 
our dealings with other countries, 

A reserves agreement, we believe, offers an 
opportunity to do just this. We share a gen- 
eral interest in preventing food shortages 
and famine anywhere in the world. The es- 
tablishment of adequate grain reserves can 
play a specialized but very important role in 
this regard, by ensuring that supplies of 
grain do in fact exist to offset year-to-year 
fluctuations in world food production, Other 
programs apart from reserves are being de- 
veloped to assist countries to increase the 
general level of their production to improve 
the means of food distribution and financing, 
and to provide food aid where needed. These 
are not, however, the purpose of reserves. 

A reserves agreement must serve our own 
interests. 

First, it must spread the responsibility for 
holding stocks among all participants, so 
that the economic burden of creating and 
maintaining stocks does not fall dispropor- 
tionately on anyone. 

Second, rules providing for the accumula- 
tion of stocks must help to remove excess 
supplies from the market in those years when 
production exceeds normal requirements, 
thereby preventing uneconomic price drops. 

Third, rules for the drawdown of reserves 
must reduce the threat of stocks being 
dumped on the market without adequate 
justification. This is a point of particular 
interest to U.S. producers, who have been 
concerned that the existence in the past of 
large government-held stocks subject to 
capricious release has depressed market 
prices, Whatever its validity in the past, this 
objection can be substantially overcome by 
making the release of reserves subject to in- 
ternationally as well as nationally accepted 
rules which would clearly define the condi- 
tions which require additional supplies of 
grain. Taken together, these rules for the 
accumulation and release of stocks would 
work to moderate extreme fluctuations in 
prices, which in general benefit neither pro- 
ducers nor consumers, but need not interfere 
with normal market operations. 

Fourth, by encouraging all major consum- 
ers to hold reserves, the agreement would 
work to avoid situations like 1972, when the 
USS.R. preempted a major share of our 
grain crop at bargain prices thereby shifting 
the burden of adjustment to their shortfall 
from the Soviet Union to us, 

Finally, the establishment of a system of 
reserves subject to known rules regarding 
their release would represent an important 
assurance to importers of the reliability of 
the U.S. as a supplier of the grains they 
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need and would reduce the threat of the 
abrupt imposition of export controls on these 
producers, 

These are the benefits which we believe an 
effective reserves system could offer to U.S. 
producers and consumers. Others may not 
fully agree, but major differences seem to 
concern not the benefits themselves but in- 
stead how these promises would be most ef- 
fectively fulfilled, and at what cost. 

“GENERALLY AGREED” ON ELEMENTS 


This brings me back to the specifics of 
what would be included in an agreement. 
At t^is point, we in government have a gen- 
erally agreed outline of the type of an agree- 
ment we are seeking. The elements it should 
include ara: 

Commodity coverage. 

Size of total reserve. 

Distribution of the responsibility, or bur- 
Ge} if you prefer, for holding reseryes. 

Guidelines or rules for the accumulation 
and release of reserves, 

Rights and obligations of participants. 

The first two points are closely linked. 
Four basic options exist with regard to com- 
modity coverage; an agreement could in- 
clude wheat, wheat and rice, wheat, rice and 
coarse grains used for food, or all grains. 
Wheat is clearly essential to any food reserve. 
While world production of rice is about the 
same as that of wheat, a much smaller share 
enters world trade. On the other hand, rice 
is a basic food in many of the areas where 
shortages are likely to occur, and we are 
likely to get cooperation of these countries in 
holding reserves only if they may include 
rice. The same arguments hold for coarse 
grains used for food. Finally, a case can be 
made for the inclusion of feedgrains be- 
cause of their substitutability with wheat 
in world markets. 

We are increasingly inclined toward a re- 
serve consisting primarily of wheat, with pro- 
visions to include rice and other grains used 
for food where appropriate. Related to this is 
the question of the size of the total reserve. 
As a benchmark, we have assumed that res- 
erves should be adequate to meet shortfalls 
likely to occur in 19 out of 20 years, or 95% 
of maximum shortfalls in a single year. Tak- 
ing into account the likely production varia- 
bilities of all grains, our statistical studies 
indicate. that a reserve of up to 60 million 
tonnes might be required. When only wheat 
and rice are considered, however, we find our- 
selves at the 30 to 35 miliion tonne range, 
and with wheat alone, it could be less. In gen- 
eral, therefore we are thinking now in terms 
of a 30 to 40 million tonne reserve. 

To provide a rough comparison, U.S. wheat 
stocks at their peak, that is in 1961, 
amounted to about 38 million tonnes. I 
should make clear, however, that we are de- 
fining reserves as supplies in excess of nor- 
mal working stocks, which are generally con- 
sidered to be around 10% of a country’s pro- 
duction or consumption, whichever is greater. 

CRITERIA ON HOLDING STOCKS 


Next is the question of who is to hold the 
stocks. This has both an international and a 
domestic aspect. The U.S. would like to see 
the rest of the world share in holding the 
necessary stocks. We have looked at some pos- 
sible criteria, such as the level of G.N-P., 
variability of grain production, and the share 
of world trade, which could serve as a guide 
to the distribution of shares. 

The agreement probably would not attempt 
to define how each country would hold its 
own stocks. Within the U.S., the Secretary of 
Agriculture now has sufficient authority to 
build, hold and draw down stocks. He has the 
possibility of doing so through inducements 
to farmers and traders or through govern- 
ment ownership. Which course would be fol- 
lowed would depend upon a calculation of fi- 
nancial and political costs at the time. 
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QUESTION ON PARTICIPANT COMMITMENT 


The last two elements, the guidelines or 
rules for the management of reserves and the 
rights and obligations of participants, to- 
gether raise the question which is basic to 
such an agreement—to what degree will it 
commit its participants? 

The choice is one between an agreement 
which sets goals with specific actions to be 
decided through consultation and carried out 
by consensus, or one which establishes bind- 
ing commitments, based on a balance be- 
tween the clearly defined rights and obliga- 
tions of its participants. 

Each of these would have its advantages 
and disadvantages. The first, relying on the 
best efforts of its participants to build un, 
hold and release reserve stocks, would pro- 
vide greater flexibility, but is likely to be less 
certain and eTective in its operation. An 
agreement based on binding commitments 
would offer the benefits of more predictable 
responses to a given situation and thus great- 
er security, which is particularly important 
to importing countries, but it could also 
prove to be too rigid. 

The question of rights and obligations be- 
comes more important as commitments un- 
der the agreement are strengthened. The 
basic obligations under any agreement are 
clear; all participants would accumulate and 
hold reserves, and under specific conditions, 
release these reserves. Exporters would be 
the first to benefit, since in periods of rela- 
tive oversupply other participants would 
help obsorb surpluses to build up their re- 
serves. Importers would take part primarily 
in expectation of receiving corresponding 
benefits in periods of shortage, as the re- 
serves held by exporters are then released. 
This raises the further question, however, 
of whether those importers which previously 
complied with their obligations under the 
agreement should be given some form of 
priority access to these reserves as they are 
released. While this would imply the use by 
exporters of some means of allocating these 
supplies, such provisions may well be re- 
quired to ensure the participation of im- 
porting countries in any agreement, and to 
avoid free-riding 

The issues involved are complex, and there 
still exists serious differences of opinion 
here and abroad regarding them. But the 
necessary decisions are now approaching 
and must in all probability be made in the 
next two months. 

Let me sum up with .a description of major 
provisions we beileve should be included in 
@ grain reserves agreement: 

All participants would set aside agreed 
quantities of grain in addition to normal 
working stocks. 

There would be a specified global target 
level for these reserve stocks; the agreement 
would not foster unlimited accumulation of 
surpluses. 

These reserves would be released only un- 
der specified conditions, conditions which 
will have been previously agreed to consti- 
tute a serious shortage, and this release 
would take place under agreed guidelines or 
rules in order to minimize adverse effects 
on world markets. 

The agreement would otherwise attempt 
to avoid or minimize interference with 
normal market operations. 

I have attempted to explain the reasoning 
behind the U.S. proposal for a reserves agree- 
ment, describe some of the issues involved 
and indicate what we would expect such an 
agreement to do. 


OUR WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
FRIENDS 


Mr. BAYH, Mr. President, when the 
Senate Finance Committee considered 
the Trade Reform Act of 1974, it inserted 
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a section which restricted the extension 
of zero-tariff preferences under title V 
of the act to any member of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries that withholds supplies of vital 
commodities and raises the price to an 
unreasonable level so as to cause serious 
disruption of the world economy. This 
provision was sustained in conference 
and now comprises section 502 (a) and 
(b) of the act. 

I share with my colleagues a deep con- 
cern over rewarding those nations which 
participated in the oil embargo against 
the United States and the Netherlands 
in 1974. While I continue to feel that we 
cannot reward those nations which have 
participated in economic embargos 
against this country, I regret that in 
this instance the blanket restriction has 
inadvertantly punished many of our 
OPEC friends—Venezuela, Ecuador, Iran, 
Nigeria and Indonesia—that did not 
participate in the oil embargo of 1974. 
Not only did these nations not partici- 
pate in the oil embargo, Venezuela sub- 
stantially increased production and sup- 
plies of oil to the United States during 
that time. 

Unfortunately, the failure of the Con- 
gress to take immediate action to rectify 
this injustice has led many Latin Ameri- 
can countries to question the true intent 
of the United States regarding our south- 
ern neighbors. This past week in Wash- 
ington, the Conference of Latin Ameri- 
can Ministers made the OPEC restriction 
a major part of their agenda. 

Since trade legislation and modifica- 
tions thereto must originate in the House 
of Representatives, those of us in the 
Senate who are concerned with amend- 
ing the OPEC restriction are forced to 
wait for House action. However, there 
has been legislation introduced in the 
Senate and I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of S. 394, a bill introduced by 
Senator Bentsen, which would redress 
the injustices done through the blanket 
OPEC restriction. 

I hope that the House of Representa- 
tives will move expeditiously on amend- 
ing the trade bill so that we can begin 
to reestablish our deteriorating relations 
with our Latin American neighbors and 
friends. At a time when our relations in 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East are 
strained at best, we must make every 
effort to support our neighbors and 
friends here in this hemisphere. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, Robert 
M. Ball served as Commissioner of the 
Social Security Administration for near- 
ly 11 years after working within the 
Administration since 1939. 

His views on the present status of the 
Administration and on its future rep- 
resent the thoughtful insight of a thor- 
oughly knowledgeable expert in the fiield. 

I urge my colleagues to examine the 
interview of Robert Ball in the Wash- 
ington Star because I believe it pro- 
vides an excellent summary of the prob- 
lems and potentials facing the Social 
Security Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
terview be printed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Q AND A: BALL ON Tax FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY ATD 

Robert M. Ball has been involved with the 
Social Security Administration since he went 
to work in 1939 as a petty official in the 
Newark district office. He served as commis- 
sioner of the system from 1962 to 1973, and 
is now scholar-in-residence at the Institute 
of Medicine of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Ball was interviewed by Washing- 
ton Star Staff Writer Ned Scharff. 

QUESTION. Many observers of the Social 
Security system are saying that it’s in trouble 
financially. Do you think Social Security can 
continue to junction as it does now? 

Bari. Well, the system does need more fi- 
nancing, I think the best way to look at 
this is in two parts. There is a short-range 
financing problem which grows out of the 
present economic situation. And then in the 
next century there is the possibility of a 
problem in Social Security financing which 
grows out of an expected change in the age 
composition of the population. ï have no 
doubt the promises of Social Security will 
be met by the U.S. Government, but, as I say, 
some additional financing will undoubtedly 
be needed. 

Q. Where do you think that should come 
from? 

A. Well, it would not be good economics to 
raise Social Scurity contributions, taxes or 
premiums, at this time, but obviously you 
can’t let the deficits go on. It is very import- 
ant that the income to'the program be raised 
so that it is in excess of the benefit payments 
that have to be made just as soon as an eco- 
nomic turnaround. I would not do it until 
the economy is on the upbeat. But when 
that happens, I would propose that the 
maximum amount on which people pay and 
the maximum which is credited to their ben- 
efits be raised to $24,000 a year. 

Q. That is you would advocate an increase 
in the tax base rather than in the tax rate 
itself? 

A. The tax rate which falls on everybody 
under Social Security is now 5.85% and that 
is a fairly sizable rate if that applies to 
workers of all levels. If you increase the base 
it applies only to 15% of workers under the 
system who have the highest earnings. In 
other words, 85% of workers today haye all 
their earnings counted toward those security 
benefits and they pay on those earnings. 
The 15% at the upper end do not. 

Q. Would you agree that it makes it a 
regressive tax that falls hardest on low in- 
come earners? 

A. I don’t think really it’s correct to look 
at Social Security finance primarily as a tax. 
It’s the purchase of retirement insurance, 
disability insurance and of life insurance. 
People are paying for a protection and what 
they pay is marked for the purpose of So- 
cial Security. Nof if you look at it as a com- 
plete system, then it is not regressive because 
the benefit amounts that people get are 
weighted in favor of the lower wages. If you 
look at both of what you pay in and what 
you take out the lower paid wage earner 
has a break as compared to the high-paid 
wage earner. 

Q. But generally, a man or a woman re- 
tiring now on nothing other than Social 
Security benefits would find it pretty difi- 
cult to lead a decent life? 

A. No, I don’t think so. I think the way 
to judge a retirement system like Social Se- 
curity or Federal Civil Service or private 
pension is the relationship of the payment 
made to the recent earnings that the indi- 
vidual has been getting. And for people re- 
tiring today under Social Security, the work- 
er who has been earning the federal min- 
imum wage, he and his wife together if he 
retires at 65, would be getting benefits at 
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about 80 percent of what he had been earn- 
ing in the years just before retiring. The 
worker earning the amount that the average 
male worker would get, he and his wife to- 
gether would be getting about two-thirds of 
what they had been earning just before re- 
tiring. 

Q. When the system was introduced in 
1935, it was designed not only to provide a 
minimal income jor the elderly but at the 
same time to get elderly people out of the 
job market to help clear the way jor young- 
er people. Is that fair or wise? 

A. I feel very strongly that there should 
be increased opportunities for older people 
to work. I think that it ought to be up to 
the individual whether 65 is the right age for 
him to stop paid employment and start 
something else, volunteer work and other 
activities or whether he wants to continue in 
& regular or part-time job. However, I do not 
believe that a retirement system should be 
paying people who aren't retired any more 
than a disability insurance system should 
be paying people who aren't disabled. And 
I think it would be a great mistake to turn 
the Social Security system into what the 
insurance people call an “annuity program,” 
which just gives you the benefit because you 
reached age 65, say. Up till now the philoso- 
phy has been that it’s retirement insurance 
designed to partly make up for the income 
you lose when you retire. So you need some 
sort of a test of when a person is retired 
and the present provision in Social Security 
seems to me reasonably satisfactory. 

Q. But as far as retirement itself goes, do 
you think the government is proper in mak- 
ing thts a basic humanitarian goal? 

A. I think at age 65 what I'd like to see is 
the opportunity for people to chose. I'm 
against forced retirement. I think the trend 
toward compulsory retirement in industry is 
undesirable, particularly if we take note of 
the problem of a high ratio of older people 
to 20 to 64-year-olds in the next century, 
The more older people who have the oppor- 
tunity to work, the less economic burden 
therefore they would be. At the same time, 
I think if individuals are willing to accept 
& somewhat lower level of living as they do 
under well-designed retirement systems, 
then I think that’s acceptable. I think what 
we want to do is enlarge choices, 

Q. The present Social Security Advisory 
Council suggests that part of the burden in 
the next few years be paid for out of the 
general treasury. How do you feel about 
that? 

A. I'm very much against the specific 
proposal made by the advisory council. What 
they suggested was that the Medicare pro- 
gram, the health insurance program provid- 
ing hospitalization for older people and dis- 
abled people, be supported 100 percent out 
of general reyenue, not be a contributory 
system at all. The reason I'm opposed to 
that is that I believe that if Medicare was 
supported entirely out of general revenues 
there would be a good possibility that in the 
future that an income test might be intro- 
duced. People might say, in effect, well if this 
is all being paid for from general revenues 
why should the protection be given to people 
who could take care of it on their own. 
You'd soon find I think that instead of an 
insurance program, like Medicare now is, 
you'd have turned it into a relief program. 
Now on the larger question of general rev- 
enues for the Social Security program as 
& whole I am not opposed to that if it's kept 
to a subordinate part of the financing for 
the long run. I see no need to introduce gen- 
eral revenues at this point. I'd be for raising 
the maximum earnings base to $24,000 
which I think helps on the benefits side as 
well as on the financing, and that would 
carry the program for many many years into 
the future. If in the next century we find 
that the commitments of the present pro- 
gram still need additional financing at that 
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time, I would be personally in favor of the 
gradual introduction of some general rev- 
enue financing, both on the cash program 
and on the health insurance, Not putting 
it all one way or the other. 

Q. One of the most difficult questions about 
the futwre of the system is that as we be- 
come an aging society with jewer workers 
proportionate to the number of retirees in 
our society, the current level of benefits may 
well be impossible to keep up some years 
from now without severely damaging the 
economy. How do you feel about this? 

A. I don’t agree with that at all. It seems 
to me that we are now into the question of 
the long range financing of Social Security 
and I think the problem your raising really 
applies to an estimated or projected situation 
that begins about 2010. Assuming an ac- 
cumulation of low fertility rates, by about 
2010 the people of working age, those between 
20 and 65, in absolute numbers will come to 
a halt and the numbers of people above 65 
greatly increases for a period, there between 
2010 and 2030. Now that just taken in itself 
would create an additional economic burden 
on the people of working age, and this is to 
aside from Social Security. This would be true 
if you were to support an entire elderly popu- 
lation entirely out of private pension plans 
or if you were going to do it out of relief or 
assistance or if you were going to do it all 
from the wages of their children. That kind 
of a shift in the larger number of retired 
people vs. people of working age would apply 
to any matter, But the point I want to em- 
phasize is that exactly the same in birth 
rate that has brought what we have just 
described also results in a lot fewer children 
and so that the people of working age, the 
20-64 group, we have no more dependents 
to support in an economic sense than they 
do today. As a matter of fact, they have less, 
There are fewer combined dependents, that 
is those under 20 plus the group over 65 as a 
ratio to those of 20-64 than is true right now 
today. 

Q. So it would certainiy be easier for them 
to prepare for retirement? 

A. Yes. Maybe the long-range problem 
could be described as: how do we translate 
the reduced burden of caring for and raising 
children on the willingness of people of work- 
ing age to pay higher rates for retirement 
benefits, 


THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
primary goal of Government policy must 
be to get people back to work and to re- 
store a healthy economy. 

More than 9 million Americans are out 
of work and looking for jobs. 

Others have become so discouraged 
they have stopped looking. 

The gross national product continued 
to decline in the first quarter of 1975 at 
an all-time record rate, and consumer 
spending—which accounts for two-thirds 
of our GNP—is in the midst of its only 
decline since World War II. The con- 
struction, automotive, and textile indus- 
tries are especially hard hit sectors of the 
economy. Although the double-digit in- 
flation which plagued our economy in 
1974 has abated somewhat in recent 
months, the incomes of many employ- 
ees and retirees have not kept pace with 
price increases. Business investment also 
declined after mid-1974, dropping at an 
annual rate of 15 percent in only 6 
months. 

For most of 1975, administration poli- 
cies focused on reducing Federal spend- 
ing as a means of fighting inflation and 
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ignored the oncoming recession. Mean- 
while, the deficit soared—not because of 
any new and unnecessary spending pro- 
grams, but rather because of deteriorat- 
ing economic conditions. Diminished 
personal and corporate income greatly 
reduced tax receipts. At the same time, 
unemployment assistance and welfare 
payments to those hurt by the recession 
greatly increased. Each 1-percent in- 
crease in the unemployment rate over 
4 percent—the so-called “full employ- 
ment” level—reduces Federal revenues by 
approximately $16 billion. At the present 
unemployment rate of almost 9 percent, 
almost $80 billion is lost to the Treasury. 

In my Senate service on the Banking, 
Labor and Public Welfare, and Budget 
Committees. Iam givling my highest pri- 
ority to adoption of policies to get indus- 
trial plants back into production and 
people back to work. In my opinion, re- 
covery will not flow from any single pol- 
icy or simple solution, but rather from a 
combination of fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy decisions which gain the confidence 
of the American people. 

In March, Chairman Arthur Burns of 
the Federal Reserve Board, testified be- 
fore the Senate Budget Committee 
that— 

The most urgent need at the present time 
is to cushion the recession. 


And Secretary of the Treasury William 
Simon told the committee that— 

+ » +» We must end the downward slide in 
the economy, putting millions of Americans 
back to work. 


I concur wholeheartedly with this 
statement of their views and am working 
to make sure that the administration and 
the Federal Reserve Board implement 
these policies plus other programs en- 
acted by Congress to speed recovery. At 
the same time, I believe we must pay 
careful attention to the long-range im- 
Plications of our decisions to avoid 
spurring future inflation of prices or in- 
terest rates, thereby eating up our hard- 
won gains. 

THE NEED FOR FISCAL STIMULUS 


Tax relief: Almost all economists and 
representatives of labor and industry 
agree that tax relief is an essential in- 
gredient of any program to stimulate the 
economy. In March, Congress passed and 
the President signed, legislation provid- 
ing tax cuts and other benefits amount- 
ing to $22.8 billion. One of the most im- 
porant features of the bill—which I 
strongly supported—is that it will put 
money quickly into the hands of the buy- 
ing public. The rebate of between $100 
and $200 for taxpayers is designed pri- 
marily for those with incomes below 
$20,000 per year—those hardest hit by 
rising prices and unemployment. The 
bill also provides a $50 payment to social 
security and welfare recipients and a 
cash payment to low-income people who 
owe no tax. 

Incentives to industry: To stimulate 
business, two corporate tax reductions 
were included in the Tax Reduction Act. 
One is a temporary 2-year increase in 
the investment tax credit to 10 percent 
for all corporations. Previously, rates 
were set at 7 percent for most companies 
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and 4 percent for utilities. The tempo- 
rary nature of this tax reduction is in- 
tended to encourage business to acceler- 
ate its investment plans, or at least to 
avoid postponing them. Another provi- 
sion of the bill reduced taxes on the first 
$50,000 of corporate earnings by increas- 
ing the corporate surtax exemption from 
$25,000 to $50,000 and by assessing a 20- 
percent rate on the first $25,000 and a 
22-percent rate on the next $25,000. On 
corporate earnings above $50,000, the 
present combined tax rate of 48 percent 
still applies. I believe these provisions 
are essential if industry is to try to main- 
tain existing jobs and be encouraged to 
create new ones. 

Housing: By February 1975, the aver- 
age annual housing starts had fallen be- 
low 1 million from 2.36 million in 1972. 
In the construction industry alone, ap- 
proximately 18 percent of the workforce 
is currenty unemployed. To reduce the 
inventories of new housing and to speed 
an upturn in the housing industry, the 
Tax Reduction Act provided a 5-percent 
tax credit, up to $2,000, on the purchase 
of a new house which is a principal place 
of residence. The home must have been 
started by March 25, 1975; must be pur- 
chased between March 12 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1975; and must not have been 
listed previously at a lower price. Recent 
real estate sales indicate this tax credit 
is already helping the home building in- 
dustry. 

In my opinion, however, a full recovery 
in housing will ultimately depend in great 
part on monetary policy and the extent 
to which restraints are eased so that 
builders and buyers can obtain financing 
at affordable rates. To facilitate such 
policy, I cosponsored legislation requir- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board to report 
to Congress the actions it is contemplat- 
ing in the coming months to insure an 
adequate money supply. 

Unemployment: Until the economy 
recovers, those for whom no jobs exist 
must receive adequate unemployment 
benefits. As the unemployment rate in 
the private sector continues to rise, pub- 
lic employment projects must be ex- 
panded. Over the years, I have worked 
hard to develop manpower and employ- 
ment legislation to achieve a real full- 
employment economy. I was a principal 
architect of the 1971 Emergency Em- 
ployment Act, the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973, and 
the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1974, and worked hard 
to provide adequate funding for these 
programs, I pledge to continue my ef- 
forts in these areas. 

Although the Congress and the ad- 
ministration now agree that public serv- 
ice employment is an important part of 
the antirecession program, at issue are 
the size, nature, and duration of the pro- 
gram. I am convinced that there is a 
great need for an expanded, ongoing 
public service employment program to 
help stop the immediate spiral of reces- 
sion and joblessness and insure against 
future, continuing high unemployment. 
I am sponsoring legislation which would 
increase substantially the number of 
public service jobs. 
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CONTROL OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET: 
TO ECONOMIC STABILITY 

The Presidents budget primarily re- 
flects the administration’s view of the 
Federal Government’s role in our econ- 
omy and society and in world affairs. 
However, the Constitution gives the 
“power of the purse” to Congress. In re- 
cent years, Congress realized that its 
procedures were inadequate to give care- 
ful scrutiny to the President’s proposals. 
Instead, Congress annually voted on 13 
separate spending bills plus numerous 
“supplemental” requests, without exam- 
ining their total impact. 

An important step forward was the 
enactment in 1974 of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act. 
This major governmental reform meas- 
ure enables Congress to exercise more 
fiscal responsibility in determining the 
way the Federal Government collects 
and spends taxpayers’ money. While the 
new budget procedures will not be fully 
implemented until 1976, Congress de- 
cided to put as much of this process as 
possible in place this year. The newly 
created Budget Committees of each 
house heard testimony from numerous 
Federal agency heads, spokesmen for the 
private sector and top economists. By 
April 15 each presented an alternative 
Federal budget to the Congress. 

It is apparent that the budget cannot 
be balanced this year. The recession- 
induced falloff in Federal revenues, plus 
extra expenditures necessary to com- 
pensate the unemployed, create the im- 
balance. Raising taxes or cutting Fed- 
eral services would make the situation 
worse. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, and 
other advisers to the President, all tes- 
tified before the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee that a deficit of $53 billion could 
not be avoided. The President himself 
later adjusted his projected deficit to 
$60 billion, and additional spending re- 
quests from the administration and con- 
tinuing high unemployment suggest that 
even that target is optimistic at this 
time. In addition, our review of the Pres- 
ident’s budget turned up several in- 
stances where anticipated revenues had 
been overstated, or expenditures under- 
stated, making the President’s deficit 
appear smaller than it really was. In the 
Jong run, Federal expenditures must be 
cut—and/or taxes increased—to bring 
the budget into balance when the econ- 
omy is at full employment. Through my 
assignment to the Budget Committee, I 
will work to accomplish that goal, but it 
cannot be done during a year when pro- 
duction is at two-thirds of the Nation's 
capacity. 

In my opinion, there are a number of 
areas where Federal spending can be re- 
duced. This is particularly true of the 
administration’s request for more than 
$100 billion for the Defense Establish- 
ment. Many of these expenditures sup- 
port unnecessary overseas military en- 
terprises, bolster dictatorial regimes 
whose goals and policies are contrary to 
American principles, and detract from 
our ability to take care of our own 
citizens. I believe these outlays can be 
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reduced substantially without jeopardiz- 
ing in the least our national security. I 
will continue my efforts to bring these 
and other Federal expenditures under 
control by scrutinizing each spending 
request, by insisting on greater efficiency 
in Government programs, and by urging 
the executive branch to take steps to 
eliminate waste in Government opera- 
tions. 

In the final analysis, however, I be- 
lieve that full employment and increased 
productivity are the keys to restoring 
a balanced budget. Not only do they in- 
crease the gross national product and 
provide new revenues to the Treasury; 
they also reduce the need for Govern- 
ment spending on welfare programs, 
food stamps, and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

TAX REVISION 

Next year the Treasury will not collect 
approximately $90 billion in potential 
revenues because of various exemptions, 
deductions, and credits. Many of these 
tax provisions were enacted years ago, 
and their continuing usefulness is ques- 
tionable. Many enable some Americans 
to escape paying their fair share of taxes. 

While the new Congressional Budget 
Act requires Congress to review these 
provisions in coming years, we have al- 
ready taken steps in that direction. The 
recent tax cut bill, for example, added 
some $2 billion to Federal revenues by 
eliminating the oil depletion allowance 
for major producers and by altering the 
foreign tax credit for oil companies. I 
am continuing to work to review tax 
expenditures to make sure that our tax 
system is equitable. 

ENERGY 

It is clear that we cannot resolve our 
economic ills until we solve the energy 
problem. In the short term, we must 
reduce substantially our consumption of 
energy and insure that existing supplies 
of gasoline and other fuels are fairly 
distributed. 

Last January, the President proposed 
a program of tariffs and taxes on crude 
oil that was designed to cut consumption 
by 1 million barrels of oil a day. Con- 
gressional analyses of this Presidential 
program showed increased per family 
fuel costs as high as $345—a stiff increase 
for many families already feeling the 
sharp pinch of inflation and recession. 
Congress responded by passing a resolu- 
tion calling upon the President to post- 
pone the imposition of his tariffs for 
90 days, so that Congress could begin 
to solve the very complex and difficult 
questions that must precede the imple- 
mentation of a national energy program. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is now progressing toward completion 
of action the Energy Conservation and 
Conversion Act of 1975. Many other com- 
mittees in both the House and the Senate 
are deliberating other energy bills. In 
recognition of this progress, the Presi- 
dent recently postponed for an addi- 
tional 90 days the date for imposing a 
second dollar of tariff on crude oil. 

I believe we must develop a compre- 
hensive national energy policy to pro- 
vide an orderly development of our do- 
mestic energy resources within the 
framework of an effective program of 
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energy conservation. We must insure 
against the needless and premature ex- 
ploitation of our offshore oil and gas 
resources, at least until we have a na- 
tional energy policy which has weighed 
the cost and the benefits of many alter- 
native sources of energy and established 
a rational priority for their development. 
A top priority should be the expenditure 
of the necessary funds for the research 
and development of new sources of en- 
ergy, such as solar and geothermal, coal 
gasification processes, nuclear fusion, 
and other alternatives. In the 93d Con- 
gress, in the pursuit of these objectives, 
I sponsored legislation to authorize a 5- 
year demonstration program to develop 
practical solar heating and cooling sys- 
tems, and I supported legislation for a 
10-year energy research and development 
program. These are both now law. 
FOOD 

Unchecked world population growth, a 
fertilizer shortage, bad weather, and mis- 
guided policies of the administration 
have resulted in sharply rising food 
prices. In 1973 and 1974, food price in- 
creases contributed substantially to the 
total increase in the cost of living. They 
have had a devastating effect both on 
people living on fixed incomes and on 
Jow- and middle-income families. 

In my opinion, the Government must 
monitor food exports to make sure that 
U.S. supplies are adequate and domestic 
food prices do not increase as a result 
of excessive exports, While insuring the 
farmer a fair return, we must increase 
production. The Government must also 
take responsibility for developing and 
managing food reserves. 

The wild speculation that we wit- 
nessed in recent years in the commodity 
futures markets will hopefully be 
checked by the new Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission, now chaired by 
former California Assemblyman William 
T. Bagley and created by legislation 
Senator HUMPHREY and I cosponsored 
in the 93d Congress. I wholeheartedly 
support efforts by the Department of 
Justice to determine whether price fix- 
ing and other unfair and illegal com- 
petitive practices have occurred in the 
food processing and distributing 
industries. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

To encourage productivity and com- 
petition, I support efforts by the Congress 
and the administration to review all 
government. regulatory activities, pur- 
chasing practices, and allocation and 
price support programs which may be 
disrupting the productivity of our eco- 
nomic system. I also support vigorous en- 
forcement of antitrust laws and stiff 
penalties for offenders. 

CONTROLS 


Alternative proposals for controls on 
wages and prices are being discussed. 
I much prefer self-regulation if it can be 
made to work. During the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s imposition of wage and 
price controls, we experienced a wave of 
shortages, suffered economic hardships, 
and observed serious dislocations in our 
economy. As a result, I concluded that 
controls neither helped curb inflation nor 
strengthened our economy. 

The Senate Banking Committee, of 
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which I am a member, recently held 
hearings on proposed legislation to 
strengthen the role of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. This bill would 
have given the Council extensive new 
powers—including the authority to post- 
pone wage and price increases for a pe- 
riod of up to 60 days. At the conclusion 
of the hearing, however, the committee 
rejected this bill. Instead, it agreed to 
report legislation which would simply ex- 
tend the life of the Council for 2 years 
and increase its authorization for appro- 
priations, I supported the committee's 
decision to report the substitute legisla- 
tion, because I can presently see no rea- 
son to repeat our unfortunate experience 
with selectively applied controls. 

Revitalizing our economy and getting 
the people back to work will continue to 
haye my highest priority. I am giving my 
most critical view to the wide range of 
proposals being discussed, and I am 
grateful to the thousands of Californians 
who have assisted me with their thoughts 
and comments. 


PRESIDENT BOK’S REPORT ON 
BETTER EDUCATION OF PUBLIC 
SERVANTS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in his 
recent annual president’s report, Derek 
Bok, the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, discussed the need for more effec- 
tive university programs to educate 
public servants, 

President Bok is in the vanguard of 
those who are encouraging the Nation's 
universities to put greater emphasis 
upon public service training programs. 


Recognizing that the majority of our 
public servants have been trained as 
specialists in the past, he suggests that 
few are adequately qualified to handle 
the complexities of modern public ad- 
ministration. By denying it the identity 
of an independent profession, the Amer- 


ican educational system has short- 

changed publie service. The solution 

President Bok advocates “is nothing less 

than the education of a new profession.” 

Mr. Bok’s perceptive observations and 
conclusions deserve serious consideration. 
The Nation has an obligation to provide 
the best possible education for those who 
will serve in the public sector. 

Mr. President, I believe that President 
Bok’s thoughtful report will be of in- 
terest to all of us concerned about the 
quality of public service, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT TO 
THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARÐ OF OVERSEERS 
or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, JANUARY 13, 1975 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the honor 

to present my annual report for 1973-74. I 

have come to regard this occasion as an op- 

portunity to explore an important aspect of 
education at Harvard. In the wake of grave 
public scandals followed by severe recession 
and unemployment, opinion surveys reveal 
an alarming disaffection over the quality of 
government in this country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is timely to consider what 


universities can contribute to improve the 
level of public service and, specifically, what 
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Harvard can do to prepare students for public 
careers. 
THE PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


The past decade has undermined public 
confidence in the capacity of government 
to cope with the nation’s problems. In the 
early sixties, many Americans were inspired 
by the thought that bold federal programs 
could make massive strides toward the solu- 
tion of poverty, urban decay, racial tensions, 
unemployment, the arms race, and other na- 
tional issues. After ten years, and many bil- 
lions of dollars, the problems are still un- 
resolved, and the public has experienced @ 
cruel and divisive war, the spectacle of cor- 
ruption in the highest reaches of govern- 
ment, and the growth of inflation and de- 
pression unmatched since the Great Depres- 
sion. 

This dolorous record has produced the 
usual list of scapegoats. Populists blame big 
business; editorial writers deplore the lack of 
“leadership” in high places; public officials 
blame the media; and masses of ordinary 
people haye simply turned their backs on 
politicians and government institutions. 
None of these diagnoses seems adequate to 
explain our predicament, and it will surely 
avail us nothing to ignore the political proc- 
ess. There are many reasons of a more sub- 
stantial kind that help account for our frus- 
trations. Although I will not attempt to de- 
scribe them all, some of the factors involved 
are worth mentioning, because they suggest 
new ways by which our universities can con- 
tribute to the nation’s ability to meet its 
problems more successfully. 

To begin with, it is clear that the process 
of government has become much larger and 
more complex than it was several genera- 
tions ago. Over the past few decades, a 
growing number of new values and new 
interests have required attention by the gov- 
ernment. Under the pressures of the Great 
Depression, Congress intervened to protect 
a long list of interests asserted by the un- 
employed, the poor, the aged, the unorga- 
nized worker, the farmer, the investor and 
many more. In recent years, new interests 
have arisen, such as those pertaining to the 
environment, the needs of minority groups 
and women, the sick, and the urban dweller. 
These needs have resulted in the prolifera- 
tion of new laws, new regulations, and new 
government agencies. They have also greatly 
enlarged the number of interests that pub- 
lic officials must take into account in design- 
ing new government programs. 

These developments have made the task 
of government more difficult in several re- 
spects. First, it is much harder to develop 
programs that can respond to the legitimate 
needs of one group without impinging on 
other interests that the government con- 
siders important; this is particularly true 
in an age when social science has so en- 
larged our ability to perceive the subtler 
ramifications of government intervention. 
Second, as the government grows larger, its 
officials can more easily lose sight of what 
happens to the human beings whose lives 
are affected by public programs; as the bu- 
reaucracy becomes more specialized, it is 
more difficult for any single official to feel 
personally responsible for any harm that 

ay befall individual citizens. Third, it is 
now a much more complicated task to co- 
ordinate the activities of many different 
agencies to achieve a coherent effort to re- 
solve public problems in a manner consist- 
ent with the intentions of elected officials. 
This problem has been aggravated by the 
tendency of the federal government to rely 
on state and local governments and on a 
mixture of private and quasi-public insti- 
tutions to help effectuate public programs. 
With government becoming so large and 
complex, it is more difficult to administer 
individual agencies in an efficient manner. 

These problems are most pronounced in 
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the federal government because of its over- 
whelming size and range of responsibilities. 
But the same difficulties have arisen in state 
and local government and in large nonprofit 
institutions as well. For example, the size 
and complexity of school systems have 
brought home the need for much more s0- 
phisticated planning and administration. 
Much the same has occurred in the field of 
health with the development of larger sys- 
tems for delivering medical care. 

These complications have already produced 
significant changes in stafling within the gov- 
ernment and nonprofit sector. Public agen- 
cies and nonprofit institutions have begun 
to accumulate substantial numbers of sys- 
tems analysts, statisticians, economists, and 
personnel experts. But glaring inadequacies 
remain in the nature and qualifications of 
public servants, and these shortcomings 
hamper the ability of public institutions to 
meet their new responsibilities in a satisfac- 
tory way. 

The federal career service has for several 
decades been heavily staffed by specialists: 
lawyers in the Justice Department, physi- 
cians in the Public Health Service, engineers 
in the Department of Transportation, econo- 
mists and manpower specialists in the Labor 
Department, and so forth. Although the re- 
sulting levels of education are high, two 
critical ingredients are missing. To begin 
with, there are comparatively few civil sery- 
ants with the general skills required to take 
the work of many specialists and transform 
it into coherent plans and programs to deal 
with major public problems. In addition, 
only a minority of civil servants haye ac- 
quired any serious training in administer- 
ing complex organizations. 

The principal method for correcting these 
deficiencies has been to call upon the sery- 
ices of political appointees for key govern- 
ment positions, Lawyers and businessmen 
have been the typical candidates to play 
these roles, and many of them have been able 
persons with impressive experience in the 
private sector. Yet they have often proved 
inadequate to meet all of the demands of 
modern government. 

Lawyers generally lack experience in ad- 
ministration, and this defect becomes in- 
creasingly critical as government agencies 
grow in size and complexity. Moreover, the 
attorney's stock in trade is a highly disci- 
plined common sense in attacking problems, 
and this capacity alone will not suffice for 
comprehending the more sophisticated ana- 
lytic techniques of computer simulation, sys- 
tems analysis, statistical evaluation and the 
like that are increasingly used in the plan- 
ning and evaluation of government programs, 
As a result, lawyers could well become a de- 
clining breed in the upper echelons of gov- 
ernment, and those that remain will run 
the risk of becoming captives of staff reports 
which grow increasingly difficult to compre- 
hend. 

Businessmen are more familiar with the 
processes of planning and administration in 
large organizations. Nevertheless, their back- 
ground does not extend to all the problems 
of modern government. For oné thing, they 
have seldom had more experience in dealing 
with the numerous and often intangible 
goals that characterize public programs. It 
is one thing to pursue objectives such as 
profits and market shares and quite another 
to work in government where the most im- 
portant goals are often impossible to quan- 
tify. Moreover, the experience of the busi- 
ness executive in private, hierarchical or- 
ganizations does not necessarily prepare him 
to take account of the political process and 
the Interests of different constituencies 
through which important government poli- 
cies must be negotiated. 

The problems just described are also 
present in state and local government. But 
they are often compounded by a shortage of 
able, qualified personnel that is the legacy 
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of many generations of Inadequate salaries, 
insufficient prestige, and excessive political 
patronage. 

As for our large, nonprofit institutions, 
their leadership has traditionally come from 
the special fields which these organizations 
serve. Clinics have been run by doctors, uni- 
versities by professors, and museums by art 
historians. In a simpler time, this tradition 
worked well enough. But when clinics eyolve 
into massive prepared health plans and uni- 
versities assume huge tasks of government 
research and community service, problems 
arise that demand the attention of persons 
with a broader training in managing com- 
plex institutions. These deficiencies are often 
masked for many years while prosperity 
reigns, but financial hardship eventually 
exposes the need for better planning and 
administration. 


THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


In the face of these problems, universities 
have a major opportunity and responsibility 
to set about the task of training a corps of 
able people to occupy infiuential positions in 
public life. What is needed is nothing less 
than the education of a new profession. The 
profession may include persons elected to 
public office, individuals appeinted to execu- 
tive positions, and career civil servants pro- 
moted through the ranks, They may serve in 
the legislature, the executive branch or in 
large nonprofit institutions. But all will share 
the common experience of holding important 
positions of responsibility involving planning, 
policymaking and administration. 

In order to create appropriate educational 
programs, one must first examine the field 
of public service to discover when and how 
the University can reach those individuals 
whom it seeks to train. This is no easy mat- 
ter, for there exists no single, coherent pro- 
fession comparable to law, medicine or even 
business. Indeed, it is this fact above all 
that explains the persistent failure to create 
strong schools of public administration. 
Elected officials come from many back- 
grounds. The highest positions in the execu- 
tive branch are chiefly heild by short-term 
political appointees recruited from a variety 
of private careers. Key positions in career 
civil services are generally occupied by spe- 
clalists who entered government service as 
agronomists, doctors, economists, engineers, 
and scientists. Leadership posts in nonprofit 
organizations are usually taken from the 
professions that these organizations serve. 
In short, key administrators and policymak- 
ers are drawn from such a variety of profes- 
sional groups that it is difficult to devise an 
educational program that can reach a sub- 
stantial proportion of those who will even- 
tually play important public roles. 

Despite these problerns, there are tenden- 
cies at work in public employment that make 
it possible to discuss new ways of equipping 
substantial groups of people with the general 
talents for policy development and adminis- 
tration that public service badly needs. 

First, there are growing employment op- 
portunities for young staff analysts equipped 
with a broad variety of skills for understand- 
ing complex public problems and recom- 
mending policy programs. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the staffs of cabinet 
officers and congressmen, and their counter- 
parts at state and local levels are all illus- 


trative. 
Second, it seems likely that the Civil Serv- 


ice will gradually reform its criteria for high- 
level career positions to place more emphasis 
on broad administrative abilities rather than 
demonstrated competence in a particular 
professional specialty. This suggestion was 
embodied in the “Higher Civil Service” pro- 
posal in the Truman administration and re- 
affirmed in the second Hoover commission re- 
port of 1955. It was implemented partially 
in President Johnson's Executive Assignment 
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Pian and was advanced last year in Prési- 
dent Nixon's proposals for a new Executive 
Personnel system. Changes of this kind would 
offer much greater opportunities for ad- 
vancement for the broadly trained staff 
analysts described in the preceding para- 
graph. They would also provide a strong im- 
petus for promising specialists to enroll in 
mid-career training programs to broaden 
their skills and knowledge and thereby qual- 
ify for higher positions. 

Third, the pressures of complexity, public 
accountability and financial stringency are 
rapidly creating a demand in a number of 
fields outside the federal government for 
persons with more sophisticated skills in 
policy analysis and administration. These 
tendencies are clearly apparent in fields as 
diverse as city planning and management, 
educational administration and the manage- 
ment of complex systems of health care. 
These fields are more or less self-contained in 
the sense that individuals are likely to spend 
their entire career in health or education 
or urban affairs. Hence, there is an opportu- 
nity for preprofessional and mid-career pro- 
grams that combine general training in man- 
agement and planning with special knowl- 
edge in the particular field. 

This brief review suggests that it Is pos- 
sible to attract large numbers of students 
to educational programs that will prepare 
them for important policy and administra- 
tive roles. But the public sector remains 
sufficiently disorderly and varied in tts needs 
that it is searcely possible to consider the 
creation of a single professional program 
along the lines of a faculty of medicine or 
law. Many key policymakers and adminis- 
trators will continue to be drawn from a Gi- 
verse group. of specialists who may never 
have contemplated a career In public service 
at the time they graduated from college. As 
a result, mid-career programs will be needed 
for more experienced ‘persons without pre- 
vious training in public management who 
find themselyes moving from specialist roles 
to positions of broader responsibility. In ad- 
dition, since there is a strong demand for 
broadly trained administrators in relatively 
self-contained professions such as health, 
education, and urban planning, similar pro- 
grams must be devised in the other graduate 
schools that serve these professions. Finally, 
since careers in public service remain frag- 
mented and uncertain, epecially for political 
appointees and elective officials, ample room 
must be left for students who wish to hedge 
their bets by combining an education for 
public responsibility with a law or business 
degree. 

In short, professional education for the 
public sector is a task that cannot be left 
to a single graduate school. It requires the 
participation of a number of different facul- 
ties within the University. And yet, our sur- 
veys of alumni in a variety of fields suggest 
that there is a common body of knowledge 
and general skills that can contribute to the 
education of policy analysts and administra- 
tors whether they seek their training in a 
school of government, a faculty of education, 
a department of city planning, or a school 
of public health. It is to this basic core of 
Instruction that we must now turn. 


THE BASIC CURRICULUM 


The basic knowledge that public leaders 
need to carry out their responsibilities is 
very much a seamless wèb. For simplicity’s 
sake, however, it is possible to distinguish 
among three major forms of knowledge: a 
familiarity with the more sophisticated ana- 
lytic methods that we increasingly used in 
the planning and evaluation of public pro- 
grams; a knowledge of methods of organiza- 
tion and management together with an 
understanding of the political processes that 
influence government action; and a sensi- 
tivity to the problems of ethics and compet- 
ing values that inhere in all forms of public 
activity, 
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Analytic Skills: During the past two dec- 
ades, government agencies and other large 
institutions have made. increasing use of 
more sophisticated tools of analysis derived, 
for the most part, from the disciplines of 
economics, mathematics and statistics. These 
methods were widely publicized a decade ago 
through the heavy use of technical analysis 
in the Department of Defénse under the 
stewardship of Robert McNamara. Because 
the techniques have often been applied with- 
out sufficient judgment and discrimination, 
they have attracted their fair share of criti- 
cism. Yet the nse of methods such as pro- 
gram budgeting, cost-benefit analysis and 
simulation models has continued to spread 
beyond the Defense Department to other 
government agencies and nonprofit institu- 
tions. As a result, even the critics must ac- 
knowledge that key policymakers should be 
acquainted with these methods if only to ap- 
preciate their pitfalls and avoid becoming 
captive to elaborate staff studies which they 
cannot adequately comprehend. 

For these reasons, it is important to in- 
clude an exposure to economics in our basic 
core. Needless to say, no professional program 
could hope to train fully qualified econo- 
mists, or there would be room in the curric- 
ulum for little else. But it should be possi- 
bie to familiarize students with a basic 
understanding of the relationship among 
economic variables and the subtler ways in 
which they influence one another. In par- 
ticular, such training should enable the stu- 
dent to analyze the role of incentives in in- 
fluencing the behavior of individuals and 
institutions, whether the incentives take the 
form of taxes, interést rates, tariff barriers, 
profits, licensing arrangemeiits, or public 
subsidies. 

An exposure to statistics can likewise pro- 
vide the student with skills that are appli- 
cable to a wide yariety of public programs. 
The use of survey and sampling techniques 
can help policymakers obtain more reliabie 
knowledge in evaluating public problems and 
recommending solutions. Statistics can ajso 
provide greater sophistication in making 
predictive Judgments and assessing risks. 
Familiarity with computer techniques can 
make available a variety of methods for orga- 
nizing and utilizing unwieldy masses of data. 
Even more important, statistics can provide 
the essential knowledge required to evaluate 
public programs to determine how effective 
they are in carrying out their Intended goals. 

With the help of statistics and economic 
theory, students can also study a variety 
of formal analytic methods that are widely 
employed in considering policy problems. 
Modeling techniques can simplify reality in 
ways that help in understanding the effects 
of government programs and estimating the 
eftects of alternative actions. They can also 
assist the policymaker in choosing among 
alternatives to maximize his objectives. For 
example, the use of linear programming or 
decision theory can be applied to analyze 
allocation questions, such as how a political 
candidate should divide his time and funds, 
or whether off-shore drilling or building 
supertanker ports will increase the supply 
of oil without undue harm to our environ- 
ment. In addition to these techniques, some 
attention may be given to methods of game 
theory, including bargaining and coalition 
theory, which can be used to analyze situa- 
tions as diverse as military negotiations, leg- 
islative maneuvering or collective bargaining. 
Finally, students can learn the rudiments 
of cost-benefit analysis and thereby gain a 
more systematic approach to assessing the 
consequences of alternative policy choices. 

It Is important not to exaggerate the role 
of these formal techniques in the education 
of public servants. The professional program 
I envisage cannot hope to make anyone ex- 
pert in the use of these analytic methods— 
although students are plainly free to pro- 
ceed, if they choose, to acquire more spe- 
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cialized training in any of these areas. What 
the basic curriculum can achieve is never- 
theless important. 

It can develop a greater ability to break 
down complex public problems into a series 
of more manageable issues. 

It can help students to appreciate a host 
of less obvious effects of government inter- 
vention and thus reduce the risk of over- 
looking secondary and tertiary consequences 
that often destroy the value of well-inten- 
tioned programs. 

It can help the student to appreciate 
where the use of experts and sophisticated 
techniques can assist in the understanding 
of complex issues. 

Finally, it can train students to be intelli- 
gent consumers of material based on ad- 
vanced analytic techniques—to understand 
the findings and the methods employed and 
to appreciate their weaknesses and limita- 
tions as well as their strength. The impor- 
tance of the latter point can scarcely be over- 
estimated. There will always be a need for 
generalists who can evaluate public action 
against a wide range of human, social and 
political considerations. But generalists will 
not play this role effectively if they cannot 
understand the advice they receive from 
specialists and appreciate both its strengths 
and its limitations. If the past generation of- 
fers any guide, there is little doubt that in- 
creasing amounts of advise in the next gen- 
eration will be based upon more complicated 
methods of analysis. Thus, the training of 
generalists demands an exposure to broadly 
applicable methods of policy analysis just 
as it demands appreciation of a variety of 
matters that transcend these formal tech- 
niques. 

Methods of Administration and Implemen- 
tation: During the 1960’s, many observers of 
government were disillusioned by the re- 
peated failure of innovative public programs 
to achieve their goals, especially the programs 
undertaken as part of President Johnson's 
vision of a “Great Society.” Very often, what 
appeared to be bold and excellent ideas did 
not produce the promised results after they 
were enacted. This unhappy experience re- 
veals a failure on the part of many govern- 
ment agencies to appreciate fully the po- 
litical and administrative considerations that 
affect the implementation of public pro- 
grams. 

These difficulties are rooted in an earlier 
view of public affairs that separated the 
problem of policy analysis from the task of 
implementation and administration. Of 
course, the public administrator must be in- 
timately concerned with the political force 
and the problems of management and or- 
ganization that affect the carrying out of 
public programs, But the problems of imple- 
mentation must not be viewed solely in this 
light but as an integral part of the policy- 
making process itself. If policy analysts are 
truly concerned with achieving results rath- 
er than creating elegant abstractions, they 
must consider the political and administra- 
tive factors that often determine the ulti- 
mate effects of different policy alternatives. 
For this reason, it would be most unwise to 
create separate educational programs for pol- 
icy anaylsts and administrators. Just as the 
administrator must be concerned with policy 
analysis in order to exercise his discretion 
wisely, So also must the analyst take account 
of political and administrative factors in 
Traming sound policy recommendations. 

It is more difficult to convey an under- 
standing of these matters than it is to teach 
the analytic methods previously described. 
But something of value can be learned, and 
experience suggests the folly of refusing to 
communicate whatever we know about these 
important topics. Part of the task is to 
acquaint the student with the political and 
bureaucratic forces that bear upon every 
phase of public activity—the legislative and 
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Judicial processes through which public pro- 
grams must pass, the interests of community 
and consumer groups that are affected by 
public intervention, and the influence of 
other executive bodies that constrain and 
affect the behavior of a government agency. 
These factors are still too elusive to be 
treated in a precise and rigorous fashion. 
But it is possible to help students to take 
a more systematic inventory of the political 
and bureaucratic forces that influence pol- 
icy decisions and condition their implemen- 
tation. Through repeated case studies, it is 
also possible to convey a somewhat clearer 
sense of how these factors may actually affect 
the results of different public programs. 

Another important area of knowledge re- 
lates to factors within an agency or institu- 
tion that affect its ability to carry out de- 
sired policies. It is here, especially, that there 
is much to learn from the work of business 
schools, where issues of this kind have been 
explored more deeply than elsewhere. Stu- 
dents can be helped to diagnose recurring 
organizational problems and develop imagi- 
native and pragmatic solutions. They can 
learn to appreciate whatever is known of 
interpersonal relations and the motivation 
of people in large organizations. They can 
come to understand the basic forms of in- 
fluence and control within an organization, 
including methods of budgeting, account- 
ing, information systems, and performance 
reviews. 

Needless to say, there are limitations on 
the degree to which students can be pre- 
pared to deal with these matters. It is 
plainly impossible to acquaint students with 
more than a tiny fraction of the infinite 
variety of organizational forms which they 
may encounter in a field as broad as public 
service. At best, problems and materials may 
expose the student to only a few key proc- 
esses and institutions, such as the U.S Civil 
Service, the federal budgetary procedure and 
the legislative processes of Congress. Not- 
withstanding these limitations, it is pos- 
sible to conceive of a program that will 
convey something of genuine importance. 
For example, despite the variety of public 
institutions, it is possible to equip the 
student with an ability to ask a series of 
questions about an institution and its 
organization that will help to analyze its 
inner workings, In addition, it is possible to 
convey to students a basic understanding of 
some widely applicable principles of inter- 
personal relations, organizational structure, 
and financial control. At the very least it 
should be possible to help students to 
recognize many of the factors that affect the 
performance of a public institution and the 
measures that can be taken to increase its 
effectiveness. 

Problems of Values and Ethics: The em- 
phasis we have placed on analytic techniques 
and administrative skills may alarm some 
readers by suggesting technocratic training 
that does not speak to the central concerns 
of many people about the conduct of public 
officials. Clearly, important public decisions 
are not made by technique alone. In the 
end, the critical choices in public life in- 
volve such matters as the accountability of 
public servants to the people's will, the wis- 
dom displayed in making choices among 
competing values, and the ethical principles 
that should govern the methods that policy- 
makers employ in carrying out their pro- 
grams. 

For example, one critical problem in public 
service is the degree to which administrative 
officials should follow their own conception 
of the puble good or respect the dictates of 
some higher authority enanating from the 
executive branch, the legislature or the con- 
stitution. This is an issue of enormous im- 
portance to a democracy. In the words of 
Paul Appleby, “there is no single problem 
in public administration of moment equal 
to the reconciliation of the increasing de- 
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pendence upon experts with an enduring 
democratic reality.” 

What can a university teach about these 
matters? Some understanding of the problem 
can be given by acquainting students with 
the constitutional system and conveying a 
sense of how courts and legislation limit the 
discretion of administrative officials. But 
troublesome issues will still remain. Under 
what circumstances should a legislator fol- 
low his own conscience when it conflicts with 
the views of his constituents? What should 
an administrator do when the spirit of the 
law seems to clash with the meaning of an 
executive order? How far can executive offi- 
cials go in finding ambiguities in the legis- 
lative intent to justify their own conception 
of appropriate policy? Unfortunately, there 
are often no clear principles to resolve ques- 
tions of this kind. But a well-designed cur- 
Ticulum can still make a contribution by 
fostering greater awareness of these issues 
and by encouraging students to consider 
them in a careful, rigorous fashion. 

Much the same can be said of other per- 
vasive ethical dilemmas that public servants 
often encounter in their careers. If official 
policies clash with personal conscience, at 
what point should a public servant resign? 
Is it ever proper to leak information to fore- 
stall government action with which one dis- 
agrees? Is it ever justifiable to lie or deceive? 
When is it appropriate to withhold informa- 
tion of interest to the public or to other 
agencies of government? Under what circum- 
stances does a conflict of interest arise which 
requires withdrawal from a particular deci- 
sion? Once again, there are no formulae to 
resolve these questions, and professors will 
accomplish little by giving formal lectures on 
the subject. But surely students will be 
better prepared for public life if they have 
learned to recognize these issues and have 
had an opportunity to read and discuss the 
best of the literature on the ethical consid- 
erations involved. 

It is more difficult to know how students 
can be brought to recognize the full range 
of values that inhere in policy issues and 
to reconcile them wisely. In large part, this 
is an important task of a well-conceived lib- 
eral arts education. Subjects as diverse as 
anthropology, economics and psychology may 
help to overcome parochialism by awakening 
students to the values of different groups in 
the society. Literature can bring students to 
appreciate more vividly the concerns of indi- 
viduals confronted by large, insensitive 
bureaucracies and organizations. History and 
biography can convey a wealth of vicarious 
human experience that can help develop a 
capacity to make judgments about recurring 
human dilemmas. 

What, specifically, can a program in public 
policy add to this foundation? This effort is 
admittedly more difficult than the task of 
assembling a curriculum to teach analytic 
methods or problems of organization and 
administration. But several useful possibili- 
ties come to mind. First of all, a study of 
political philosophy may deepen a student's 
understanding of a number of fundamental 
values that repeatedly arise in making policy 
decisions. For example, the philosophic de- 
bate on paternalism illumines problems that 
arise in laws as diverse as rules compelling 
the use of seat belts or restrictions on homo- 
sexuality. Works on distributive justice pro- 
vide a useful framework for considering a 
variety of problems in fields such as taxa- 
tion and welfare. 

A careful discussion of these issues can also 
help develop a more rigorous treatment of 
conflicts of value. Students can be encouraged 
to exercise greater precision in defining issues 
and terms, to frame their arguments and 
analogies more carefully, and to state their 
premises more exactly to transform what I. A. 
Richards describes as “premature ulti- 
mates’’—‘“natural” rights or “justice” or “hu- 
man dignity’—into more concrete descrip- 
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tions of the moral considerations involved. 
These habits of thought may not resolve 
fundamental conflicts in value but they will 
often help to narrow the area of disagree- 
ment and lay the groundwork for more 
intelligent discussion. 

In addition to work in applied ethics, it is 
conceivable that courses could be designed 
using history or biography to give students 
greater insight into the process of resolving 
conflicting values. For example, historical ma- 
terials can convey a sense of how policy is- 
sues evolve over long periods of time and how 
a multitude of factors influence the per- 
ception of these problems and affect the ef- 
forts of government to resolve them. In this 
way, historical examples can help to over- 
come the artificiality of policy problems 
adapted for class discussion in other courses. 
More important still, selected case studies 
can make students more sophisticated in the 
uses of history and protect them from the 
facile recourse to historical examples to re- 
solve current policy issues. Our national ex- 
perience is replete with the use of faulty 
analogies to episodes such as the capitulation 
at Munich or the guerrilla wars in Malaya, 
and much would be gained by warning stu- 
dents to avoid similar mistakes. 

Beyond these elements of a curriculum in 
public policy and administration, there will 
be other subjects which arguably deserve in- 
clusion. Some critics may urge a course in 
the history of public administration or a 
survey of government institutions which will 
provide students with a proper context for 
their other courses, Others may argue for 
more explicit attention to the role of law 
in order to convey to students a sense of 
fair process and an awareness of alternative 
methods of regulation and control through 
law. Nevertheless, the subjects I have out- 
lined still strike me as the most widely ap- 
plicable body of skills and knowledge for key 
policymakers and administrators. 

It is also worth mentioning that a cur- 
riculum in public policy and administration 
will have to be adapted to fit the special 
needs of different educational programs. 
There may be room to study all the subjects 
I have mentioned in some detail in the 
course of preprofessional programs to pre- 
pare students for public life. On the other 
hand, mid-career programs are typically 
shorter in length with the result that care- 
Tul choices must be made. In the usual case, 
mid-career programs will appeal to public 
servants who are specialists but expect to 
rise to positions of broad administrative re- 
sponsibility. For such persons, courses in 
analytic methods may need to do little more 
than provide an awareness of available tech- 
niques and a rudimentary capacity to under- 
stand reports making use of these methods. 
The greater emphasis should be placed on 
the problems of administration and imple- 
mentation that participants will confront 
upon assuming larger responsibilities, Still 
further adjustments may be necessary in 
programs designed for specialized areas of 
public service, such as health or education. 
In programs of this kind, it will be best to 
adapt the materials so that cases and prob- 
lems sre drawn from situations within the 
special area in question. In addition, the pre- 
professional programs for these areas will 
have to combine material in policy analysis 
and administration with adequate substan- 
tive knowledge of the field, perhaps by cre- 
ating joint-degree programs with other 
professional schools. 

PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

In sketching this outline of a basic cur- 
riculum, I do not mean to ignore the for- 
midable difficulties that will arise in actually 
creating a useful academic program. Much 
time and energy will be needed to develop 
adequate problem-oriented materialis for the 
curriculum, and continuing efforts must be 
made to refine the body of knowledge and 
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skills on which the curriculum depends. But 
a more fundamental issue exists which 
should be faced at the very outset. Is the 
objective to create a professional school for 
policy analysis and administration or to 
establish a graduate school of applied social 
science? 

The difference between these alternatives 
is not glaringly obvious, for each involves a 
commitment to research and teaching in the 
field of public policy. But there are impor- 
tant distinctions, albeit of shading and em- 
phasis, The primary aim of a professional 
School will be to educate students for posi- 
tions of leadership in elective or appointed 
offices while a graduate schoo! will take fewer 
students and prepare them for academic ca- 
reers or for staff positions as sophisticated 
policy analysts. A graduate school will gather 
a faculty composed of members trained in 
one of the traditional academic disciplines 
who share a taste for policy issues. A profes- 
sional school will likewise include such per- 
sons within its faculty, but it will also at- 
tract many professors who have received 
their training in professional schools and 
have spent some portion of their careers in 
Public service. A graduate school will be 
chiefiy concerned with research, often of a 
disciplinary-oriented nature, and even its 
educational program will be directed toward 
the development of research skills. A pro- 
fessional school, on the other hand, will place 
greater importance on teaching and will em- 
phasize curriculum development and peda- 
gogic methods aimed at instilling a capacity 
to make policy decisions with the help of a 
variety of skills and disciplines. 

Both of these institutions can make an 
important contribution, and both can play a 
respected role in the university. But it is 
important to make a clear choice between the 
two. Otherwise, it will be extremely difficult 
to make coherent decisions in selecting stu- 
dents and faculty and developing the cur- 
riculum., 

In the case of this University, I must 
acknowledge a marked preference for the 
professional school. It is clear at Harvard 
that research on policy issues will continue 
whether or not any new programs are estab- 
lished. The major new opportunity lies in 
preparing students for careers in public sery- 
ice. And in the end, the performance of our 
public institutions will depend much more 
on the quality of their leaders than on the 
sophistication of their technical staffs. As a 
result, if Harvard is to make the maximum 
contribution to public life, we must devote 
our energies to educating those who will oc- 
cupy positions of authority in public institu- 
tions. 

Even if a clear decision has been made to 
develop professional programs for public 
service, a number of pitfalls will remain 
which can threaten the realization of this 
objective. The first of these problems is the 
risk of devoting disproportionate emphasis 
to formal analytic techniques. Among the 
subjects I have described, statistics, eco- 
nomics and the related methods of analysis 
may appear to have more content because 
they are more precise and reflect a more de- 
veloped body of knowledge. Teachers in these 
fields are likely to complain that a profession- 
al curriculum allows them too little time to 
convey an adequate understanding of their 
disciplines. As a result, they wili surely press 
for more space in the curriculum. But it 
would be wise to resist these pressures. The 
apparent precision of the formal techniques 
is more than offset by their limited useful- 
ness in resolving the unruly problems that 
actually confront public officials. As a result, 
excessive emphasis on technique will simply 
leave the student unprepared to deal with 
real problems or, worse yet, encourage him to 
distort reality in order to achieve apparent 
solutions by formal analysis. If universities 
are truly interested in educating key public 
Officials, they cannot ignore the “softer” 
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problems of ethics, values, and the human 
aspects of administration. 

This conclusion leads to the second major 
cuestion. In selecting students for the pro- 

essional programs, will the admissions office 

seek out those who are most likely to pursue 
broad public careers or will they simply 
choose the applicants with the highest aca- 
demic records and the highest quantitative 
aptitude? It will surely be easier to make se- 
lections simply on the basis of high grades 
and scores. Moreover, such students will seem 
attractive because they will be easier to teach, 
especially in the more complicated analytic 
portions of the curriculum, But they will aiso 
be the students most likely to seek careers 
as professors and analytic specialists. And 
they will surely add their weight to the 
pressure to expand the courses in the “hard” 
analytic techniques at the expense of the 
“softer” areas of the curriculum. Such con- 
sequences would be unfortunate. If a uni- 
versity is genuinely committed to professional 
education for public service, it would be as 
short-sighted to concentrate on the training 
of expert policy analysts as it would be for 
our better business schools to train only 
members of corporate planning staffs, 

The third major problem has less to do 
with what is taught than it dees with how 
the teaching is carried out. In this regard, 
schools of public policy and administration 
would do well to ponder the experience of 
schools of law and business, which have 
traditionally produced most of our institu- 
tional leaders in the public and private 
Sectors. One will not learn much about the 
educational value of these schools by look- 
ing at their printed catalogues. The real les- 
sons lie in the nature of the learning process, 
which is remarkably similar in both schools. 
In both, class materials are largely composed, 
not of texts, but of problems adapted from 
actual situations. In both, instruction is 
chiefly carried on, not by lectures, but by 
Socratic discussion in which the professors 
criticize and question but leave the students 
to find their own solutions. In both, the most 
successful part of the curriculum occurs in 
the first year where courses are largely pre- 
scribed so as to create a common experience 
and a common agenda of problems to be re- 
solved by the students through a process of 
discussion in and out of class. Finally, both 
institutions place much less emphasis on con- 
veying information or technique than on re- 
peated drill in the fundamentals of think- 
ing carefully and Systematically about hu- 
man problems. 

All of this sounds simple enough. Never- 
theless, the price to be paid is a deliberate 
sacrifice In the amount of material covered 
in order to emphasize student participation 
and the patient development of a capacity 
for careful analysis. In addition, successful 
programs of this type require a dedication to 
teaching beyond the levels of effort generally 
practiced in other parts of the University. 
These lessons will not come easily to profes- 
sors who already feel that they cannot cover 
enough of their material and who come from 
traditional academic disciplines unused to 
the demands of rigorous Socratic teaching. 

Still another major problem involves the 
need to convey to students the ability to 
synthesize all the skills they have learned 
in order to resolye complex policy problems. 
One cannot repeat too often that the cen- 
tral aim of a public policy curriculum is to 
educate generalists for public service, As 
Brooks Adams put it over a half century 
ago, “Administration is the capacity of coor- 
dinating many, and often conflicting social 
energics in a single organism ... probably no 
very highly specialized class can be strong in 
this Intellectual quality ... yet administra- 
tion or generalization is not only a faculty 
upon which social stability rests, but is, pos- 
sibly, the highest faculty of the human 
mind.” s 
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Despite this admonition, it will be diffi- 
cult for universities to educate students in 
the art of synthesis and generalization, since 
almost all of the professors who can be re- 
cruited initially to teach in policy programs 
will come from one of the specialized disci- 
plines. Already, one hears the complacent ob- 
servation that synthesis can be left to the 
students themselves, since they are the ones 
who can best understand all the methods of 
analysis to be brought together in resolving 
policy problems. Surely this is naive. The 
process of synthesis is of the highest order of 
difficulty and deserves competent instruc- 
tion at least as much as any other part of 
the curriculum. 

In all probability, the problem can be re- 
solved after sufficient time has elapsed so 
that former students in public policy pro- 
grams can return to teach on their faculties. 
But this prospect raises a fifth, and final, 
issue. What sort of faculty should be re- 
cruited to staff a professional school for 
public service? In answering this question, 
one must bear in mind that the faculty 
must bear a heavy responsibility for re- 
search. Analytic methods are plainly in need 
of considerable refinement if they are to be- 
come more widely usable. Management and 
administration in government require in- 
tensive study merely to attain a level com- 
parable to the state of the art in the pri- 
vate sector. Much of the needed research, 
though not all, will probably require the 
attention of faculty members trained in one 
of the traditional disciplines. But if this re- 
search orientation is pressed too far, the 
curriculum may grow too abstract for the 
students’ professional needs, and the faculty 
may fail to do enough to promote the skills 
of synthesis and integration toward which 
the program should ultimately be directed. 
In short, the ideal faculty must retain a 
delicate balance between discipline-oriented 
specialists and professionally oriented gen- 
eralists. Maintaining this balance may prove 
to be the most difficult problem of all be- 
cause of the ever-present danger that one 
wing of the faculty will predominate and 
gradually transform the entire school in its 
image. But there is no alternative but to 
recognize this danger and strive constantly 
to avoid it, for only with a balanced faculty 
can the school carry out its dual mission 
of providing effective professional educa- 
tion while adding to the body of knowledge 
on which that education must ultimately 
depend. 

EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE AT HARVARD 


A number of programs are already in ex- 
istence throughout the University to pre- 
pare students for careers in public service. 
The most general of these is the Public 
Policy Program in the Kennedy Schoo! of 
Government. The Public Policy curriculum 
is the project of a major effort by a diverse 
group of faculty members. Although a ma- 
jority come from the various social science 
disciplines, members of the Law Faculty 
have contributed to the program, and sev- 
eral professors from the Business School 
and teaching courses in the field of orga- 
nization and administration. 

The first class of students was admitted 
to this two-year Program in 1969. At present, 
approximately 25 students enter each year. 
Roughly half of these students are enrolled 
only in the Program while the remainder take 
joint degrees in other faculties, notably Law 
but also Public Health, Medicine and Busi- 
ness. The curriculum contains virtually all 
of the subjects I have described earlier in 
this report. In addition, students are re- 
guired to spend considerable time in each of 
the two years working on actual policy prob- 
lems arising in agencies at the federal, state, 
and local levels. Although only four classes 

"have thus far graduated from the Program, 
alumni(ae) have already gone on to hold 
positions in the White House, on Congres- 
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sional staffs, in the policy analysis sections of 
several departments of the federal govern- 
ment, and in a variety of other agencies in 
state and local governments. 

The School of Government also offers a 
mid-career program for established public 
officials from a number of government agen- 
cies, chiefly at the federal level. Although 
these students are able to take “counter- 
part” courses resembling the regular Public 
Policy offerings, they have considerable free- 
dom to pursue whatever subjects they wish 
within the University. A loosely structured 
program of this kind can be of great value 
to public officials who wish to engage in 
systematic study of particular fields relevant 
to their professional work. But it is also 
clear that the present program does not fill 
the need for mid-career education outlined 
earlier in this report. In all probability, 
therefore, new programs will have to be 
added. 

In considering these changes, the School 
of Government might well examine the ex- 
perience of the Business School in its highly 
successful programs in advanced manage- 
ment. These programs attract experienced 
executives in their late thirties to early fifties 
who are destined for positions of broad 
management responsibility after having spe- 
cialized in some aspect of thelr company’s 
operations, such as finance, marketing, or 
production, During a thirteen-week period, 
these executives take a prescribed series of 
courses emphasizing the broader aspects of 
management that they may confront as they 
reach higher levels of executive responsi- 
bility. The curriculum is problem-oriented 
and requires the participants to work coop- 
eratively in analyzing a series of cases drawn 
from actual corporate experience. By encour- 
aging continuous discussion among students 
from different companies and varied forms 
of specialized experience, the programs suc- 
ceed in enlarging the perspective of the par- 
ticipants as well as acquainting them with 
a body of knowledge relevant to their future 
responsibilities. 

Similar advantages could be achieved in 
the public sector as well. Like their business 
counterparts, public servants could be at- 
tracted at a point in their career when they 
seem likely to move from assignments de- 
manding specialized competence to positions 
of broader administrative authority. To be 
sure, difficulties may arise in creating a suc- 
cessful program in the public sector because 
many participants will have had much less 
experience than their business counterparts 
in matters of planning, organization and 
administration. Nevertheless, it would be a 
great mistake to try to overcome this prob- 
lem by conveying large quantities of seem- 
ingly relevant information through the lec- 
ture method. The essential values of a mid- 
career program are more likely to be achieved 
by requiring a common curriculum that 
brings together a variety of specialists to 
work together in resolving a series of prob- 
lems that reflect pervasive issues confront- 
ing key public officials. Thus, if more ma- 
terial must be covered, it would be best 
to lengthen the program rather than alter 
the basic method of instruction. Fortunately, 
this alternative may prove to be feasible 
since government agencies have been willing 
to allow public officials to participate in 
mid-career programs extending over an en- 
tire academic year.* 


2The Advanced Management Program and 
the Program for Management Development. 

Through the Institute of Politics, the 
School of Government has also been experi- 
menting with short-term institutes for elec- 
tive officials. In 1972 and again in 1974, a 
number of newly elected Congressmen were 
brought to Harvard for an intensive series 
of seminars on major issues that these legis- 
lators would confront upon taking office. 
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Progress will be slow in perfecting the Pub- 
lic Policy curriculum and developing a new 
mid-career program, because the faculty is 
small and because much effort and time are 
required to develop sucessful problem- 
oriented materials. Nevertheless, the School 
of Government has already taken significant 
steps to make the task easier. Last fall, the 
School voted to reorganize its faculty to 
include only those members with a substan- 
tial interest in the new programs previously 
described. In addition, work is under way 
to find mechanisms that will insure sus- 
tained participation from the Business School 
to develop new courses drawing heavily upon 
its experience in the areas of organization 
and administration. 

The School of Education offers a three-year 
program enrolling over fifty new students 
each year which is devoted to the planning, 
management, and evaluation of educational 
institutions and systems. Graduates have 
gone on to serve in a variety of key admin- 
istrative and policy roles, such as school 
principals, superintendents, college admin- 
istrators and managers and planners in state 
departments of education and federal edu- 
cation agencies. The curriculum combines 
most of the subject matter described earlier 
in this report with substantive courses in 
education such as learning and cognitive 
development, sociology of education, race re- 
lations and education, and the like. 

Beyond the three-year doctoral program, 
the Schools of Education and Business have 
joined in giving a six-week mid-career pro- 
gram for college administrators. Taught by 
the case method, this course of study in- 
cludes material on budgeting, planning, per- 
sonnel relations, and a variety of other prob- 
lems, In addition to this program, the School 
of Education offers a mid-career program in 
administration for officials in primary and 
secondary school systems. The School is also 
exploring the feasibility of several other mid- 
career institutes aimed at such groups as 
members of state boards of education, edu- 
cation aides to governors, and officials of 
teachers’ unions. 

In the School of Design, the curriculum 
of the Department of City and Regional 
Planning has been revised to prepare stu- 
dents for a range of administrative and pol- 
icy positions in state and local government. 
Over 100 students are admitted each year 
in this two-year program which emphasizes 
both knowledge of urban problems and a 
variety of analytic and administrative meth- 
ods applicable to government work in this 
sector. Thus, the curriculum includes such 
offerings as Quantitative Methods for Plan- 
ners, Planning Law and Administration, Poli- 
tics of Urban Planning, Simulation and Ur- 
ban Development, Management Issucs in 
Private and Public Planning, and Planning 
Analysis, Policy and Inplementation Work- 
shops. Having revised its curriculum, the 
Department is now contemplating a broad 
effort to remodel its course materials to uti- 
lize a case and problem method similiar to 
that of the Business School. 

The School of Public Health also has a 
two-year preprofessional program. Approxi- 
mately 80 students are enrolled in this course 
of study which combines a general back- 
ground in biology and medicine with courses 
in analytic techniques, administration, eval- 
uation and the political processes affecting 
health care. In contrast with Education and 
City Planning, however, this program has 
been developed in cooperation with Business 
and Government so that students can pursue 
much of their work in these two Faculties 
after completing an initial year in the School 
of Public Health. 


While these progams are too brief to en- 
compass the material described in this report, 


they represent a promising method of assist- 
ing important groups of goverment officials. 
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In 1972, the Faculties of Public Health, 
Medicine, and Business initiated a six-week 
summer program for experienced officials who 
needed intensive training to prepare them 
for administrative positions in large prepaid 
health plans and other complex health orga- 
nizations. After several successful years ad- 
ministration, the program may soon be trans- 
ferred entirely to the School of Public Health. 
In addition, Public Health is surveying the 
entire field of health care administration to 
determine needs for other mid-career pro- 
grams. With the aid of a large grant-from 
the federal government, the School is likely 
to mount a number of new efforts of this 
type within the next few years. 

The Law School presents a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation. Relatively few law students 
proceed immediately to jobs in the public 
sector concerned with broad problems of 
policy and administration. Yet many of these 
students will eventually occupy such posi- 
tions, for lawyers have traditionally been 
the major source of elected and appointed 
persons in key government positions. As a 
result, it is important to find some way of 
exposing a substantial number of law stu- 
dents enrolled in the Public Policy Program 
on a joint degree basis. But these students 
make up only a small fraction of those who 
will eventually occupy significant positions 
in public life. 

In order to meet this problem, counter- 
part courses have been devised which are 
jointly taught by faculty members from the 
Schools of Law and Government. This effort 
has not yet been entirely successful. It is 
difficult to decide what material should be 
covered in the limited time that can be made 
available in the normal law curriculum, In 
addition, much of the formal analytic work 
seems forbiddingly technical for law stu- 
dents, who are often quite unaware of 
whether they will ever enter public life. As a 
result, enrollments in the counterpart 
courses have been small, and it is clear that 
considerable ingenuity will be needed to de- 
velop a program that will be useful and 
appealing to a larger segment of the student 
body. 

As programs for public service develop 
throughout the University, every effort must 
be made to encourage cooperation and co- 
ordination among the participating Facul- 
ties. The nature of the cooperation will vary 
considerably from one Faculty to another. 
The Business School and the School of Gov- 
ernment must obviously work in the closest 
possible relationship, since each Faculty has 
a contribution to make to the development 
and teaching of courses in the basic Public 
Policy curriculum. The Faculty of Public 
Health, on the other hand, may continue 
to rely on professors in the Schools of Gov- 
ernment or Business to teach the courses 
relating to policy analysis and administra- 
tion rather than recruit their own instruc- 
tors to perform all of the teaching required. 


The highest proportion of registered voters live in the north-central region. The nonregistered 


are in Orleans metro, 


TABLE 1.—PROFILE OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED CITIZENS BY REGION 
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Still other Faculties, notably Education and 
City Planning, will probably choose to sup- 
ply their own instructors but may wish to 
arrange joint appointments with the School 
of Government and work together in de- 
veloping course materials and recruiting new 
faculty. Many of these relationships are al- 
ready under active study. To encourage this 
process, I have appointed a University-wide 
Committee on the Harvard Program in Pub- 
lic Policy and Administration and have 
elected to serve as its Chairman. 

We will need to summon great energy and 
new resources to develop the programs I have 
described and sustain them at-a level of real 
distinction. Several hundred students will 
enroll each year in these programs. More 
faculty will be needed, more research must 
be done, and professors must be given ade- 
quate time and support to redesign courses 
and develop successful case materials for in- 
struction, 

I can scarcely overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this effort. We may well be approach- 
ing the threshold of a new era of scarcity and 
restraint in which the deficiencies of govern- 
ment cannot be papered over by constantly 
rising levels of prosperity. Moreover, we have 
certainly moved beyond the era when any im- 
portant group can afford to harbor the belief 
that ineffective government will leave them 
free to pursue their private interests. Like it 
or not, public officials will establish the 
framework that determines the ability of 
each segment of society to achieve its goals. 
For these reasons, every citizen has vital 
stake in the quality of leadership in our pub- 
lic institutions. Since universities are pri- 
marily responsible for adyanced training in 
our society, they share a unique opportunity 
and obligation to prepare a profession of pub- 
lic servants equipped to discharge these 
heavy responsibilities to the nation, 

DEREK C. Box, 
President. 


VOTER REGISTRATION IN 
LOUISIANA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this month, the Honorable Wade O. 
Martin, Jr., secretary of state of Louisi- 
ana, called my attention to an excellent 
recent study by the Institute of Politics 
at Loyola University, entitled “Opin- 
ions and Attitudes of Louisiana Citizens 
About Politics, Politicians, and Political 
Participation.” 

Chapter II of the study contains a 
series of findings on voter registration 
that will be of interest to many of us in 
the Senate as we prepare to deal in this 
session with legislation to improye ac- 
cess to registration. Of particular inter- 
est in the study are the reasons given by 
potential voters for their failure to regis- 
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ter. The study was based on a survey 
of nearly 1,000 adult citizens in October 
and November 1974. It found that over 
23 percent of those interviewed said they 
failed to register because of problems 
related to the registration process—10.5 
percent said it was too difficult to regis- 
ter, 9.9 percent said the registrars’ hours 
were inconvenient, and 2.8 percent said 
they did not know where to register. The 
study also found that the proportion of 
persons citing such reasons was even 
higher for black voters. In addition, it 
found that more than 20 percent of the 
elderly citizens failed to register because 
of the difficulty of registering, compared 
tə 10.5 percent in the sample as a whole. 

Mr. President, the Loyola study is en 
important addition to the growing mass 
of evidence that the burdens of voter 
registration are significant obstacles to 
participation by many citizens in the 
political process. My hope is that legis- 
lation will be enacted early in this Con- 
gress to ease the burden, so that all 
citizens may have the opportunity to 
exercise their birthright in our demo- 
cratic society, the right to vote. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that chapter II of the Loyola study 
to which 1 have referred, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 


EXCERPT From “OPINION AND ATTITUDES OF 
LOUISIANA CITIZENS ABOUT PoLITICS, POLI- 
TICIANS, AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION,” IN- 
STITUTE OF POLITICS, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
New ORLEANS, LA. 


II. PROFILE OF REGISTERED AND UNREGISTERED 
CITIZENS 


At the outset of the interview, each person 
was asked whether he or she was registered 
to vote. 

The following series of tables provide a 
comparative examination of those Louisiana 
citizens who say they are registered with 
those who say they are not. The final sec- 
tion of the chapter deals with the reasons 
given by those who are unregistered for not 
registering. 

In analysing the tables, the following 
should be kept in mind: some individuals in 
surveys of this type tend to say they are 
registered when in reality they are not. Be- 
cause registration is considered part of an 
individual's “civic virtue’—something he 
should do—some individuals don’t like to 
admit they are not registered. Consequently, 
the proportion of citizens who say they are 
registered usually is higher than it likely 
is in fact. 


BREAKDOWN OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Region 


Registered Nonregistered 


South- 
east 


South- 


State- Orleans- 
i central 


Status wide metro 


South- 
west 


North- 
central 


Registered... 
Nonregistered.... 


83.0 


81.8 . 
18.2 26.1 17.0 


82.7 


98.5 
17.3 10.5 


Almost 40 percent of all the unregistered citizens of Louisiana, in fact, live in the Orleans metro 
rea. 
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Over 34 of nonregistered citizens live in the cities and surrounding suburbs of Louisiana 


TABLE 3,—RESIDENCE OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Registered 


Residence 


Nonregistered 


As would be expected, a higher proportion of newer residents are unregistered than those who 
have lived in the State longer. 


TABLE 4.—LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN LOUISIANA OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Nonregistered 


Registered 


Length 


Ail of life........-- 
Over 10 yr. 

5 to 10 yr. 

1 to 5 yr. 

Less than 


One-third of all individuals in the 18 to 30 age group say they are not registered. 
TABLE 5.—REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED CITIZENS BY AGE 


Age group 


401050 50t060 60to70 Over 70 


Status 18to30 30 to 40 


88 


Registered_........ ; 
giste oe 


Nonregistered 


The 18 to 30 group constitute over 40 percent of the nonregistered. 
TABLE 6.—AGE OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


66.9 3. . 5 : 86.9 
33.1 6 13,1 


Age Nonregistered 


Rogistered 


Education has a significant influence on whether an individual registers or not. The more schoot- 
ing a person has the more likely he or she will register. 


TABLE 7.—REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED CITIZENS BY EDUCATION 


Years of school 

High 
school 
graduate 


Post 
graduate 


Some 
college 


Trade College 


008 graduate 


77.8 
22.2 


Status $to ll 


95,6 96.7 
4.4 3.3 


Registered... 
Nonregistered.... 


A majority of registered citizens have a high school education or better while nearly 3¢ of those 
not fy geet have less than a high schoo! education. Over 40 percent of the unregistered, in fact, 
have 8-years of schooling or less, 


TABLE 8. 


Years of school 


-EDUCATION OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Registered Nonregistered 


NS 
ore NprS 
| mwmoowa 


High school graduate. 
Trade school 

Some college... 
College graduate. a e 
Post graduate.. PRIESTESS 


Table 14—Reason 
Reason: Percent 
Haven’t lived at address long enough... 8.8 
Just turned eighteen. .2 
Don’t know where to register.. 
Too dificult to register. 
Registrar’s hours inconvenient 


for not registering 


Not worth registering 
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Not interested in registering.......-.-~- 


Just never took time to register.. 


The largest proportion of unregistered citi- 
zens—the 18-30 year old group—either had 


or 
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A majority of both the registered and nonregistered come from the lower middie and tower 
income catagories. The nonregistered total is nearly 70 percent in those 2 income groups 


TABLE 9.—INCOME OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Income Registered Nonregistered 


Less than $5,000... .__. 
$5,000 to $10,000 

$10,000 to $15,000....... 
$15,000 to $20,000_...__. 
Over $20,000 

Refused 320542 2-3. 


A slightly higher proportion of union members are registered than nonregistered, 


TABLE 10.-UNION MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Registered Nonregistered 


16, 1 
83.9 


Membership 


20.0 


Catholics constitute a slightly lower proportion of nonregistered citizens than they do of the whole 
population 


TABLE 11,—RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Religion Registered 


Catholic. ........ 


Nonregistered 


A very high proportion of nonregistered adults in Louisiana are black 


TABLE 12.—RACE OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Race Nonregistered 


75.8 58.7 
24.2 41.3 


Registered 


LS ESN; ~ Ae oe IPAE I ~ 
ARS BE Fey Da 


There is virtually no difference between registered and nonregistered voters in regard to the 
proportion of males and females in each category. 


TABLE 13.—SEX OF REGISTERED AND NONREGISTERED 


Registered 


Nonregistered 


49,5 
50.5 


50.9 
49.1 


Male 
Female.. 


We then asked all those individuals who sald they were not registered to tell us why they were 
unregistered, { iS 

Over 23 percent listed factors dealing with the registration process: hours and location of regis- 
trar’s offices and the difficulty involved with registering. Another 28 percent either said they were 
not interested or felt it wasn’t worth the effort to register. 11 percent did not meet the requirements 
while 12 percent just had not gotten around to doing it. Over 22 percent did not list a reason, 


not met the legal requirements or had not 
taken time to register. Another 25% of these 
young citizens, however, said they did not 
have any desire to register. 

The “lack of interest” reason, in fact, is 
the most mentioned by all individuals over 
30. 
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Reason 


18to Sito Alto 50to 
30 40 50 60 
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TABLE 15,—REASON FOR NOT REGISTERING BY AGE 


o 
3 
S 


Reason 


-_ 
co 


Haven't lived at address long enough. 
Just turned 18. 

Don't Know where to regisier_ 

Too difficult to register 

Saratas. hours inconvenient. 

Not interested in registering.. 

Not worth registering 

Just never took time to register. 


Ne 


„e 


A Row 
BONE woos 


Nma aS pgo ppo 
DPA anwoocww 
on PNO 


N 


1 
1 
2 
} 


1 
0 
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TABLE 16.—REASONS FOR NOT REGISTERING BY RACE 


2 


o 


Just turned 18. 


RoRooy 
> N 

aos 
vow 


g 
Tov difficult to register. 2.. 
Registrar’s hours inconvenient. 


& 


Not interested in registering. 
Not worth registering 

Just never took 
Other... 
No reason... 


~ 
Roeseseguncse 


ooo ooo 


oe w 
Sersosumuace 


8. 
0 
8. 
8. 
2. 
0 
4 
0 
8. 


2 
2 
7 
5 
2 


n 

Ponco 
| o 

N 

o 


Black citizens list various aspects of the registration process as the reasons for not registering 


more often than do white citizens. However, a slightly higher proportion of blacks say they are not 


interested in registering than do whites, 


KAUNDA ON U.S, POLICY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President. At a recent 
state dinner at the White House, 
President Kaunda of Zambia spoke in 
frank terms about the deficiencies he sees 
in U.S. policy toward Africa, especially 
in the US. attitude toward achieving 
majority rule in Rhodesia and Namibia 
and ending apartheid in South Africa. 
President Kaunda says that it is not 
enough to issue perfunctory declarations 
of support for the principles of freedom 
and justice in Africa. He states that such 
declarations should be backed up by con- 
erete support on specific issues, like the 
demand for a peaceful transition to ma- 
jority rule in southern Africa. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
thought-provoking remarks, as reprinted 
in the New York Times of April 25, 1975, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KaunDA: “DisMAYED” BY AMERICA 
(By Kenneth D. Kaunda) 

We seek American understanding of 
Africa's objectives and America’s fullest sup- 
port in the attainment of these objectives. 

The relations between Zambia and the 
United States cause me no concern because 
they are cordial, although there is room for 
improvement through more sound coopera- 
tion. What gives Zambia and Africa great 
cause for concern is America’s policy toward 
Africa—or it is the lack of it, which, of couse, 
can mean the same thing. 

I have not worked at the U.N., but I have 
been told that at the U.S. sometimes there 
are tricks in which an abstention in a vote 
can be a vote for or against. A no-policy posi- 
tion may not be a neutral position indicative 
of a passive posture, but a deliberate act of 
policy to support the status quo or to in- 
fluence events in one direction or the other 
at a particular time. 

We have, in recent years, been most anx- 
ious about the nature and degree of the 
United States participation in building con- 
ditions for genuine peace, based on human 
equality, human dignity, freedom and justice 
for all—for all—particularly in southern 
Africa. 

You, will forgive us, Mr. President, for our 
candor if we reaffirm on this occasion our dis- 
may at the fact that America has not ful- 
filled our expectations. Our dismay arises 
from a number of factors. 

We are agreed that peace is central to all 
human endeavors. We are agreed that we 
must help strengthen peace wherever it is 
threatened. There has been no peace in 
southern Africa for a very long time, a very 
long time, indeed, even if there was no war as 
such, The absence of war does not necessarily 
mean peace. The threat of escalation of vio- 


lence is now real. It is our duty to avoid such 
an escalation. 

To build genuine peace in southern Africa, 
we must recognize with honesty the root 
causes of the existing conflict. First, colon- 
ialism in Rhodesia and Namibia. The exist- 
ence of a rebel regime in Rhodesia has since 
compounded that problem. Second, apart- 
heid and racial domination in South Africa. 
Over the last few years, a number of catalytic 
factors have given strength to these forces of 
evil. 

External economic and strategic interests 
have flourished colonial and apartheid re- 
gimes. Realism and moral conscience dictate 
that those who believe in peace must join 
hands in promoting conditions for peace. We 
cannot declare our commitment to peace and 
yet strengthen forces which stand in the way 
of the attainment of that peace. 

The era of colonialism has ended. Apart- 
heid cannot endure the test of time. To 
achieve our aim, we need America’s total 
commitment to action consistent with that 
aim. 

So far, American policy, let alone action has 
been low-keyed. This has given psychological 
comfort to the forces of evil. 

We become, Mr. President, even more dis- 
mayed when the current posture of America 
toward Africa is set against the background 
of historical performance in the late fifties 
and early sixties. 

We cannot but recall that America did not 
wait for, and march in step with, colonial 
powers, but rather boldly, boldly marched 
ahead with the colonial peoples in their 
struggles to fulfill their aspirations: an Amer- 
ica undaunted by the strong forces of reac- 
tion against the wind of change, whose na- 
tionals helped teach the colonial settlers 
about the evils of racial discrimination: an 
America whose Assistant Secretary for Afri- 
can Affairs, “Soapy” Williams, could be 
slapped in the face by a white reactionary 
on our soil and yet, undaunted, still smile, 
still stand by American principles of free- 
dom, justice and national independence 
based on majority rule. 

Yes, the reactionaries hated Americans for 
spoiling the natives, as they would say, for 
helping dismantle colonialism. 

We.ask and wonder what has happened to 
America. Have the principles changed? The 
aspirations of the oppressed have not changed 
at all. In desperation, their anger has ex- 
ploded their patience. Their resolve to fight, 
if peaceful negotiations are impossible, is 
born out by history. 

So, their struggle has now received the 
baptism of fire; victories in Mozambique and 
Angola have given them added inspiration. 

Can America still end only with declara- 
tion of support for the principles of freedom 
and racial justice? This, I submit, would not 
be enough. Southern Africa is poised for a 
dangerous armed conflict. Peace is at stake. 
Urgent action is required. 

At this time, America cannot realistically 
wait and see what administering powers will 
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do or pledge to support their efforts when 
none are in plan. America must heed the call 
of the oppressed, 

Can America stand and be counted in im- 
plementing the Dar es Salaam strategy 
adopted by Africa? In Dar es Salaam early 
this month, Africa reaffirmed»,its commit- 
ment to a peaceful solution to the crisis in 
southern Africa as a first priority. 

We call upon America to support our ef- 
forts in achieving majority rule in Rhodesia 
and Nambia immediately, and the ending of 
apartheid in South Africa. 

If the oppressed peoples fail to achieve 
these noble ends by peaceful means, we call 
upon America not to give any support to 
the oppressors. Even now we call upon Amer- 
ica to desist from direct and indirect sup- 
port to minority regimes, for this puts Amer- 
ica in direct conflict with the interests of 
Africa—peace deeply rooted in human dig- 
nity and equality and freedom without dis- 
crimination, We wish America to understand 
our aims and objectives. We are not fighting 
whites, we are fighting an evil and brutal 
system. On this there must be no compro- 
mise, none at all. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN TRADE 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by 
O, Edmund Clubb in the April 26 issue of 
Nation on Soviet-American trade be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

Soyret-AMERICAN TrapE—Can'r Wr Do 

ANYTHING RIGHT? 


(By O. Edmund Clubb} 


At a meeting with Soviet trade officials in 
Moscow on April 10, Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam E. Simon voiced an American desire “to 
participate fully in the opportunities offered 
by open international trade”—that is, trade 
with the USSR. If that is the case, it is worth- 
while to recall a Congressional assessment 
that found Soviet-American trade prospects 
reasonably favorable. According to a study by 
a subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, “Economic advantages to the 
United States are likely to be centered on 
such specific sectors as imports of petroleum 
and natural gas and exports of soybeans, feed 
and cereal grain, and computers, and other 
high-technology products.” 

The report foresaw that the exchange “by 
any projection is not likely to represent a ' 
large share of United States trade,” but it still 
calculated that, if projects involving the ex- ` 
ploitation and sale of Soviet natural gas to 
the United States were approved, the trade 
might grow to a total of $5 billion annually. 
Moreover, it was thought that significant 
long-term political benefits might accrue 
from the growing economic exchange. “Over- 
all,” the report said, “such political gains 
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might far outweigh the relatively modest 
economic returns.” 

That 105-page study was made public on 
Juhe 9, 1973, on the eve of Soviet party iead- 
er Brezhnev's arrival in Washington for & 
meeting with President Nixon. The study had 
been prepared in the light of general prin- 
ciples enunciated by Nixon and Brezhnev 
when they had met in Moscow in May 1972, 
and in view further of the three-year agree- 
ment signed by the two countries in October 
1972. That latter agreement, designed to be a 
solid base for a new economic relationship, 
granted most-favored-nation (MFN) treat- 
ment to the USSR in exchange for settlement 
of the Soviet lend-lease debt to the United 
States. There seemed real promise of mutual 
benefit. And at Yalta, in June 1974. Nixon 
and Brezhnev signed a ten-year agreement 
providing a broad framework for the expan- 
sion of economic exchanges and cooperation 
between the two countries. 

The contretemps of December 1974 is fresh 
in the public memory. In the face of a clear 
warning from Brezhnev on October 15 that 
the attaching of political conditions to trade 
agreements would be improper and “unac- 
ceptable” tothe Soviet Union, Congress on 
December 20 passed the Trade Reform Act 
bearing the Jackson-Vanik amendment, 
which makes the extension of MFN treat- 
ment to the USSR conditional upon a Soviet 
grant of freedom of emigration for its citi- 
zens. Furthermore, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, diverging radically from the 
line taken in the study prepared by its House 
counterpart, had decided that it would not be 
in the best interest of the United States to 
have oficial American participation in the 
development of Soviet natural-gas resources, 
So when extending the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank for four years at 
the $25 billion level, Congress in December 
stipulated that no Export-Import Bank 
credits might be used for the production, 
transportation or distribution of energy ma- 
terials from the USSR. Finally, Congress put 
a $300 million ceiling on credits that might 
be extended to the USSR for any purpose, 
with that amount to be extended over four 
years and the maximum in any one year to 
be $75 million. The $300 million limit might 
be exceeded only if the President deemed it 
in the national interest and the Congress ap- 
proved. Congress had not established such 
limits on total credits for any other country. 

The immediate sequel is well known: Mos- 
cow refused to accept the indicated require- 
ments for receiving MFN treatment and 
manifested deep discontent with the credit 
limitation, Thus the 1972 agreement stood 
without effect and the Yalta agreement of 
June 1974 lost much of its force, The Trade 
Reform Act had checked, substantially, the 
movement toward Soviet-American economic 
cooperation. 

For an adequate appreciation of the bal- 
ance of forces in the situation, one must 
remember that the Nixon administration's 
1972 move toward economic rapprochement 
with the USSR—after twenty years of near- 
total estrangement—was made to overcome 
an American disadvantage. The European 
Economic Community (BEC) and Japan had 
been building up profitable trade relations 
with the Socialist bloc for a full decade; 
and, with the American world trade position 
deteriorating, the United States had finally 
decided to compete for a share of that grow- 
ing market—and especially the Soviet mar- 
ket. But the Trade Act, theoretically de- 
signed to facilitate the liberalization of trade 
exchanges, had failed to do so in the case 
of the Soviet Union. 

The first reason for that setback to the 
policy of economic cooperation was the at- 
tempt by Congress, primarily for domestic 
political reasons, to link the grant of MFN 
treatment to Soviet emigration policy. Here 
a secondary factor also cperated. When it 
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tried to win a Soviet political concession in 
exchange for regularizing economic relations, 
Congress clearly overestimated the value 
Moseow put on the new relationship—and 
thus overrated the strength of the American 
bargaining position. Although the United 
States had taken the initiative to rehabill- 
tate trade ties, American political figures 
were soon heard talking as if Russia had 
been driven to seek American technology 
and industrial equipment so that it might 
emerge from economic stagnation. Sen. Henry 
Jackson, the prime architect of the Jackson- 
Vanik amendment, asserted on November 15, 
1973, that there was “overwhelming” evi- 
dence that the Soviet economy stood badly 
in need of assistance—but that the help 
should come “through a reordering of Soviet 
priorities away from the military into the 
civilian sector”; it should not be given by the 
United States. Those who, like Jackson, 
talked of the USSR’s dire need were able 
easily to convince themselves that the 
United States had the upper hand and could 
dictate terms, both economic and political. 

The circumstance that Russia suffered a 
massive crop failure in 1972, causing it to 
buy $1 billion worth of grain in the United 
States, seemed to confirm the hypothesis that 
a weakened USSR would have to accede to 
American stipulations. Besides, a peculiar 
resentment was born of the grain deal, Al- 
though the big American grain companies, 
as good capitalist enterprises, could be pre- 
sumed pleased at having sold their not in- 
considerable grain stocks at a substantial 
profit, some critics held that, because the 
Soviets, in equally sage capitalistic manner, 
had avoided stiff price hikes by not divulg- 
ing the extent of their needs, the American 
nation had been victimized. 

Congress took due political note; the mat- 
ter became a public issue. And in October 
1974, when the Trade Act was under consid- 
eration, the White House caused two big 
American grain exporters to cancel a new 
$500 million sale of grain to the Soviet Union. 
President Ford was quoted by the head of 
one of the companies as remarking that there 
were “political problems In Congress and with 
the people of the United States, who would 
be irate that grain was going to Russia in 
this magnitude.” But corn, wheat and soy- 
bean prices promptly fell sharply in the 
American market. And some six weeks later 
the Soviets were permitted to contract for 
smaller amounts of grain. They presumably 
paid less per unit than they would have in 

tober. 

Thus it was that the U.S. Congress passed 
the Trade Act in a form designed to achieve 
American economic and political aims, while 
offering little in return. The nullifying of the 
October 1972 agreement was overt, and it was 
substantive. Congress thus removed the in- 
centives for the Soviet Union to make con- 
cessions, whether with respect to trade or as 
regards Soviet emigration. In mid-January, 
when both sides were engaged in some assess- 
ment of reasons for the deyelopment, Tass 
made what could be taken as an official obser- 
vation: “As for trade, it is not a unilateral 
process. We want and are prepared to trade 
with the West, but... only on the basis of 
full equality and mutual benefits.” At a later 
point in the commentary, Tass remarked 
pointedly: “The Soviet people . . would nev- 
er make their right to decide their own in- 
ternal affairs an object of bargaining. It 
would never occur to them to predicate their 
normal state-to-state relations with the 
United States, say, on abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production.” 

It is now evident that the USSR’s eco- 
nomic need is not so great that it must ac- 
cept disadvantageous terms for American 
trade. The Soviet Union is the world’s second 
strongest economic power. In fact, it is the 
dominant element in an even more power- 
ful combine, the Council for Mutual Eeo- 
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nomic Assistance (CMEA), which embraces 
the USSR, Eastern Europe, Cuba and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, The United 
States, on. the other hand, for all of Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger’s attempts to 
foster “interdependence” among the United 
States, the EEC and Japan, is far from having 
won command of a solid phalanx of capitalist 
economies. Particularly in regard to trade 
with the Soviet Union, EEC countries and 
Japan were not following the American line 
before 1972; and with economic depression 
assailing them, they are even less inclined to 
follow that lead today. It was only recently 
that the United States and the USSR reached 
agreement on broad measures of economic co- 
operation. The EEC countries and Japan 
have relationships with the Soviet Union that 
are already well along on the way of deyel- 
opment, 

The critical factor is that Russia possesses 
tremendous reserves of industrial raw ma- 
terials—including energy materials—and has 
evidently made the strategic decision to ex- 
change some of its natural riches for large 
quantities of industrial equipment and tech- 
nology, in order to speed up its economic 
development. Soviet natural-gas deposits are 
estimated to make up nearly one-third of the 
world’s total, and production is steadily in- 
creasing. The Soviet production of petroleum, 
which has also been climbing sharply, in 
1974 totaled approximately 450 million metric 
tons, thus surpassing American productlon— 
which, even as in the case of natural gas, 
is falling. As the world’s largest consumer of 
energy, the United States is a heavy importer 
of petroleum; the USSR, which plans to pro- 
duce about 490 million tons in 1975, is an 
exporter. The United States may be reluctant 
to assist the Soviet Union with the produc- 
tion of energy materials, but the USSR is in- 
creasing production rapidly without Ameri- 
can official aid, and is expanding its network 
of oil and gas pipelines. 

Consider now the situation prevailing with 
respect to Soviet economic exchanges with 
some of the United States’ principal trading 
partners, especially in the field of energy. In 
December 1969, the USSR agreed to supply 
West Germany with natural gas over a period 
of twenty years, in exchange (in part) for 
large-diameter gas pipe; the agreement en- 
visaged delivery of 3 billion cubic meters of 
natural gas per annum by 1978. And m 
May 1973 the two countries signed a ten-year 
pact providing for economic, industrial and 
technological cooperation, with the USSR to 
provide West Germany with petroleum, nat- 
ural gas and other industrial raw materials. 
West Germany is the Soviet Union's chief 
capitalist trading partner. 

As was to be expected, France early entered 
the field of Soviet trade. In early 1974, it 
became known that Russia had opened up a 
huge new natural-gas field near Orenburg, 
with sulfur as a by-product. With French 
technical assistance, the first of six projected 
sulfur-recovery units had been put into 
operation. At Paris, on December 6, 1974, 
President Giscard d'Estaing and Soviet 
leader Brezhney signed a five-year pact pro- 
viding for a doubling of Franco-Soviet trade 
to a figure of $2.65 billion annually by 1980. 
The agreement included a French credit of 
$2.5 billion for the financing of Soviet pur- 
chases over the five years. And a separate 
agreement provided for the supply to France 
of 2.5 billion eubie meters of Soviet natural 
gas per year to 1980, and 4 billion cubic 
meters annually thereafter. It was notable 
that the pertinent joint communiqué re- 
ferred not to détente but to the policy of 
“entente” and cooperation between the two 
countries. 

Japan had waited upon American partici- 
pation in the development of Soviet natural- 
gas resources, the Japanese interest being 
focused primarily in deposits located in 
Eastern Siberia. With the long American 
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delay, Japan and the USSR early this year 
signed an agreement providing for the ex- 
tension of $100 million in Japanese credits 
for the exploitation of oil and natural-gas 
resources located on the continental shelf of 
Sakhalin, with Japan to receive 50 per cent 
of the production of both commodities. In 
signing the agreement, provision was made 
for later participation by American interests, 
should there prove to be an American desire. 
That new joint enterprise fell within the 
larger framework of Soviet-Japanese coopera- 
tive undertakings—and a steadily growing 
trade. 

Britain is in the picture with a trade that 
in 1974 had risen to $1.2 billion. And in 
February 1975, Prime Minister Wilson made a 
visit to Moscow that brought agreement on 
a program of expanded economic cooperation, 
with the British side to provide approxi- 
mately $2 billion in low-interest credits to 
the USSR. Where trade in 1974 had stood four 
to one in favor of the Soviet exporters of 
primary materials, the two sides agreed now 
to work for a more balanced and substan- 
tially increased exchange. 

And Italy is among those present, espe- 
cially as far as energy materials are con- 
cerned. In 1969, it signed a twenty-year, $3 
billion contract for the import of Soviet 
natural gas via a pipeline to be extended 
from Bratisiava to the Italian border, That 
pipeline has been completed, and the natural 
gas flows to Italy, with the contract providing 
for 100 billion cubic meters to be delivered 
over the life of the contract. Against the 
background of a 30 per cent increase of trade 
in 1973, the USSR and Italy in July 1974 
entered upon a ten-year agreement for the 
development of economic, industrial and 
technological cooperation. 

There are several noteworthy elements in 
the picture of Soviet relations with the 
capitalist sector of the world economy. For 
one thing, it is evident that the USSR is 
able to tap sources of Industrial equipment 
and technology other than the United States, 
and some of those sources are, in certain 
respects, more advanced technologically than 
is the United States. Purther—and this fac- 
tor seems not to have been widely noted— 
the other capitalist economies have their 
own export-import banking facilities, and 
are quite prepared to foster trade with the 
USSR by extending liberal credits, and with- 
out placing arbitrary limits on such credits, 

It is moreover apparent that, in the situa- 
tion where all the industrialized societies 
are dependent to varying degrees upon out- 
side sources for supplies of energy and other 
industrial raw materials, some of our prime 
trading partners are willing, where the profit 
motive operates, to be partially dependent 
upon Soviet sources of supply in the critical 
present. For in a world of dwindling re- 
sources @ prosperous autarky is impossible; 
and in a seller's market no source is “de- 
pendable"—in American terms. Iran, Vene- 
zuela and Canada, in their individual ways, 
have driven that point home to Washington 
with respect to the particular matter of oil 
prices and oil supply. In that general situa- 
tion, some of our capitalist trading partners 
have proceeded from the area of “détente” 
to that of "entente" and to economic co- 
operation, with the Soviet Union. 

The American position is attended by con- 
tradictions: officially, given the strictures of 
the Trade Act, the United States has not 
progressed beyond economic détente; but 
American private enterprise has proceeded 
measurably farther in the direction of “eco- 
nomic cooperation.” In the three years 1972- 
74, under the burgeoning new relationship, 
the USSR bought much more from the 
United States than it sold. That naturally 
pleased American businessmen and, due to 
the initiative of private American corpora- 
tions and banks, various promising deals 
have recently been made. In August 1974, 
the General Electric Co. contracted to deliver 
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by early 1976, at the price of $250 million, 
sixty-five gas-turbine compressors for the 
Soviet natural-gas pipeline system. In No- 
vember, the USSR bought $100 million worth 
of tractors from the International Harvester 
Co.—on cash terms. In February of this year, 
Intertex International of New York sold the 
USSR $25 million worth of machinery for 
the manufacture of artificial fur—again for 
cash on delivery. Also in February, since the 
Export-Import Bank’s credits to the USSR 
are now restricted, the Bank of America, at 
a Washington meeting of the US.-U.S.S.R. 
Trade and Economic Council, proposed that 
it form a banking syndicate to provide a 
credit fund of $500 million for the financing 
of Soviet purchases in the United States. 
Soviet-American trade thus still stands at 
a respectable level. Nevertheless, exchanges 
in 1974 were valued at just under $1 billion, 
as compared with $1.4 billion for 1973 (when, 
to be sure, deliveries against the big 1972 
grain purchase were a factor), and the fu- 
ture development of that trade is hampered 
by denial of MFN treatment, and by the 
lack of government credits other than the 
piddling $300 million. 

Moscow is not without cash in hand. 
Thanks to higher prices for gold and indus- 
trial raw materials—including of course en- 
ergy materials—it had in 1974 a favorable 
trade balance of nearly $2.7 billion. Never- 
theless, financial opinion stresses the im- 
portance of providing adequate credits in 
the present competitive situation. In a Feb- 
ruary report to Congress, the Export-Import 
Bank stated that, due in part to restraints on 
the bank's lending authority, U.S. companies 
had begun to feel a reduction of export busi- 
ness. It said further that there were indica- 
tions that, “in those capital goods sectors 
of great importance to increasing the level 
of United States exports, several factors, 
especially the ability of other countries to 
finance a larger portion of the export price 
of their goods than Eximbank feel able to do, 
were diverting exports from the United 
States or otherwise causing a slowdown in 
potential United States sales abroad.” Ob- 
serying that “Official credit agencies in Eu- 
rope and Japan continued to support as much 
as 85 per cent of the export price of their 
exports,” the bank reported that a recent 
survey had shown that major American en- 
gineering firms were now in effect submitting 
their bids from foreign countries “in order 
to get more adequate financing.” 

The relevance of those remarks to the is- 
sue of Soviet-American trade was apparent. 
For in circumstances where the American 
trade deficit in 1974 was $3.07 billion, one of 
the areas of competition between the United 
States. and its prime capitalist trading part- 
ners is clearly the Soviet Union. 

What does the future hold in that regard? 
The existing situation confronts the United 
States with certain concrete disadvantages. 
As regards settlement of the lend-lease debt, 
the 1972 agreement required the USSR to 
make three payments totaling $48 million 
against the agreed total of $722 million, with 
the third payment due on July 1, 1975; but 
the USSR need make no payment after that 
until granted MFN treatment. 

There is the question of energy materials. 
As long as American inflation continues, 
OPEC almost certainly will not offer petro- 
leum at cheaper dollar prices. Natural gas? 
The Federal Power Commission reported at 
the beginning of the year that, due to declin- 
ing domestic production, the natural-gas 
supply situation had unexpectedly worsened; 
and in February, noting that reductions in 
delivery had “adversely affected the nation’s 
economic stability and welfare,” it ordered 
that a comprehensive inventory of national 
natural-gas reserves be compiled. In the 
meantime, of course, unlike West Germany, 
France and Italy, the United States remained 
“independent” of Soviet natural gas. 

There is the matter of markets for Ameri- 
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can agricultural products. The United States’ 
1974 wheat crop was the biggest in history, 
and at the time when the Administration 
forced the cancellation of the Soviet order 
for 34 million bushels (having permitted the 
sale of 49 million bushels to China a short 
time before), some 350 million bushels were 
still in the market, at high prices, out of a 
total of a billion bushels available for export 
that year. But prices for wheat, corn and 
soybeans had dropped by March 1 of this 
year far below their October 1947 highs (with 
soybeans down 48 per cent from $9.69 to 
$4.95 a bushel). In early 1975, the Soviet 
Union canceled one small order for wheat; 
China canceled two. At a time when it is 
anticipated that American farmers will in- 
crease their acreage enough to bring in a 
record crop of more than 6.2 billion bushels 
of corn, other countries have also cut back 
on their purchases of American feed grains. 
Now Congress purports to see a need to in- 
crease farm price supports. The USSR has in 
the past been a big buyer of American corn 
(the aborted October deal included 92 million 
bushels). If there are substantial market 
surpluses of American grain in 1975, would 
the USSR, showing up as a prospective pur- 
chaser, be turned away? 

And what of emigration from the USSR— 
the issue that gaye rise to Congress’ assault 
on the 1972 agreement in the first instance? 
Such emigration dropped from a level of 
32,500 in 1973 to about 21,000 in 1974. The 
Soviet periodical Novaya Vremya reported on 
January 30.of this year that the number of 
Soviet Jews applying for emigration had ac- 
tually dropped continuously since 1973 by 
reason of difficulties (duly detailed by Novaya 
Vremya) Soviet Jews encountered in Israel. 
And, sure enough, it was reported from 
Vienna in mid-March that 40 per cent fewer 
Soviet emigrants had passed through that 
point since the first of the year than in the 
same period of 1974. The surface indications 
are plain enough; the emigration of Soviet 
citizens to Israel, and to the United States, 
will in all probability decrease this year as 
compared with last. The Jackson-Vanik 
amendment is shown to have been ill-advised 
in more ways than one. 

Addressing the U.S. Congress on the same 
day that Treasury Secretary Simon spoke in 
Moscow, President Ford remarked on the 
restrictions that Congress had imposed on 
Soviet-American trade, and said that in the 
past six months Western Europe and Japan 
had extended more than $8 billion in credits 
to the USSR, thus seizing upon opportunities 
“which could have gone to Americans,” He 
added that the Trade Act had “seriously 
complicated prospects” of would-be Soviet 
emigrants, 

The President said that remedial legisla- 
tion was urgently required “in our national 
interest.” And it can be assumed probable 
that in due course, as the crisis in the capi- 
talist sector of the world economy deepens— 
which it shows every sign of doing—and as 
other (and sometimes bigger) problems than 
the right of Soviet ctiizens to emigrate in- 
trude upon the attention of the U.S. Gor- 
ernment, it can be assumed that in due 
course MFN treatment, and credit terms as 
generous as those offered by EEC countries 
and Japan, will be granted to the USSR—in 
service of the concept of economic coopera- 
tion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, while 
en route from Fairbanks, Alaska, after 
receiving an honorary doctorate degree 
from the University of Alaska, I was 
unable to participate in the rollcall vote 
on 5. 846, military aid to Turkey. For 
the record, I would have voted in favor 
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of this measure if I had been present for 
the vote on May 19, 1975. 


MIDDLE EAST REAPPRAISAL 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, re- 
cently Alfred J. Hotz, a professor of po- 
litical science at Augustana College and 
a personal friend, wrote an excellent ar- 
ticle on the serious issues surrounding 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. He rightfully 
points out that American foreign policy 
in the Middle East has been marked by 
a disappointing lack of clarity, and in 
some instances, plain doubletalk. Not 
only has this policy historically jeopard- 
ized U.S. interests in the Middle East, 
it is now one of the underlying factors 
in the seemingly unbreakable negotiat- 
ing deadlock, 

Professor Hotz aptly argues that this 
country can no longer conduct its policy 
on the assumption that American and 
Israeli interests are always parallel. One 
interest which is shared by every gov- 
ernment, hopefully, is to secure a lasting 
peace. But, until Israel recognizes that 
the necessity for flexibility is tantamount 
to achieving peace, the dangerous and 
potentially explosive deadlock is sure to 
continue. 

Recently, Professor Hotz was accorded 
the honor of Professor of the Year at 
Augustana. Knowing of the tremendous 
contribution which he has made to qual- 
ity education in South Dakota, I cannot 
think of a more appropriate recipient. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Professor Hotz be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
Apr. 13, 1975] 
MIDDLE EAST REAPPRAISAL COMMENTARY 


(By Alfred J. Hotz) 

While the deteriorating Vietnam situation 
occupies the major attention of the Ford 
Administration and the American public, 
the far more dangerous issues surrounding 
the Arab-Israeli protracted conflict require 
an even more serious reappraisal. 

The recent failure of Secretary Kissinger's 
second-stage “shuttle diplomacy” brings 
again into sharp focus the apparent irrecon- 
cilable Israeli objectives of “absolute secu- 
rity” vs. Arab objectives of “absolute jūs- 
tice”, Dr. Kissinger's valiant efforts to 
encourage both sides to modify their respec- 
tive absolute demands has, thus far, been 
only partially successful. 

Presently, it is reasonably clear that the 
Arab states, particularly Egypt (and possible 
Syria) have moderated their previous pos- 
tures, and recognize the realities that the 
state of Israel has the right to exist within 
“secure and defensible borders,” as required 
by U.N. Resolution 242. 

President Ford, in turn, has reiterated the 
firmly held position that “the United States 
remains fully committed to the survival of 
Israel’”—i.e., a clear warning to the Arab 
states. 

COMMITMENT NOT PRONOUNCED 


Unfortunately, America has not, as yet, 
pronounced its equally firm commitment to 
“justice” for the Arab legitimate claims— 
Le., Israel withdrawal to the pre-1967 borders, 
with minor adjustments; and solutions for 
the legal rights of the Palestine Arabs, No 
responsible Arab leadership can ignore the 
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obvious fact that Israel not only occupies, 
but has established Jewish settlements on 
Arab terrltories—ie., Golan Heights, the 
West Bank, and the Sharmel-Sheik region. 
Moreover, no tangible expressions have been 
forthcoming by either Israel or the United 
States with regard to the vital Arab-Pales- 
tine question. 

Why do such ambiguities remain in the 
American posture even as of today? I sub- 
mit that the lack of success in Kissinger’s 
mediation efforts has been primarily due to 
the failure of past administrations to clearly 
define our national interests in the Middle 
Fast. 

POLICY OF INDIFFERENCE 

American lack of clarify and design caused 
the U.S. to pursue a policy of “indifference” 
after the first round of war (1948-49). Fol- 
lowing the second round (Suez Intervention- 
1956), the resulf of Israeli collusion, with the 
British and French to overthrow Egypts 
Nasser, we applied a policy of “benign ne- 
glect” during the ensuing 10-year quiet pe- 
riod safeguarded by United National forces. 

However, the Israeli “preemptive strike" 
(1967) finally alerted our policymakers to 
the recurring dangers within the volatile 
Middle East. We supported U.S. Resolution 
242 whose parameters established a balanced 
formula for a negotiated peace. Yet we failed 
to pressure Israel to implement that resolu- 
tion's Withdrawal provisions. 

This “wait-and-see” policy was directly 
responsible for the outbreak of the Yom 
Kippur War (October 1973). The resultant 
military stalemate did offer opportunities 
for Kissinger’s mediation efforts, which, while 
partially successful, have foundered over the 
uncertainties within both Arab and Israeli 
perceptions of American national interests, 

TWO CRITERIA APPLIED 


Thus far, America has applicd only two of 
the vital criteria that buttress any definition 
of the national interest, namely the ideologi- 
cal and military components. Ideologically, 
we quite properly perceived Israel as a viable, 
democratic state, and emotionally, sympa- 
thized with a valiant Jewish civilization re- 
incarnated after the horrors of Hitler's pro- 
grams. 

Militarily, we deeply admired and respected 
Israel's superb fighting qualities to defend 
the newly created nation against the hostility 
of the surrounding Arab states, and, thereby, 
to preserve a tolerable military balance of 
power. 

However, our policymakers have sadly ne- 
glected three other vital criteria that remain 
fundamental to the definition of American 
interests in the volatile Middle East, namely 
geopolitical, economic and psychological. 
First, from the strategic (geopolitical) stand- 
point, the Arab nations offer greater adyan- 
tages in terms of protection of the southern 
fiank of NATO than does the small, isolated, 
Israel garrison state. 

Second, even prior to the oll-linkage ques- 
tion, the long-range economic promise and 
productivity of the Arab nations ranks 
higher by comparison with Israel’s economic 
capabilities. 

Third, the more subtle psychological-credi- 
bility factor again weighs more realistically 
on the side of the Arabs. 


TWO FACTORS CLEAR 


Indeed, at this critical juncture, two fac- 
tors are irrevocably clear: (1) that American 
and Israeli interests are not always “parallel”, 
and (2) that time is no longer on Israel's 
side, even in a military sense, despite aug- 
mented American economic aid and sophisti- 
cated weaponry. 

Many Israeli intellectuals are of the firm 
opinion that the Jerusalem government has, 
in the past, lost many excellent opportuni- 
ties for creating a more favorable negotiating 
climate with the Arabs. Even the indomitable 
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David Ben Gurion frequentiy admonished 
the Golda Meier government to withdraw 
from Arab territories. 

Therefore, time is running short for all 
protagonists, but especially for the United 
States. Ambiguities must be replaced by clar- 
ities of design and , otherwise the 
climate towards a negotiated settlement will 
be overtaken by both contesting sides lock- 
ing themselves into a “point of no return”, 
which would presage another tragic round of 
war. 

CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 

Thus, a 5th round, even in the unlikely 
contingency that the United States and the 
Soviet Union would not be drawn-in directly, 
would have the following drastic conse- 
quences: (1) “radicalize” the Arab states as 
to preclude any kind of political settlement 
for decades, not just years; (2) strain on 
Western Alliance irrevocably with a conse- 
quent world-wide economic breakdown; (3) 
“polarize” the .Middle East in terms of 
greater influx of Soviet influence; (4) invite 
the Afro-Asian reaction against America— 
Le., a North-South conflict during the dec- 
ades ahead; and (5) create bizarre. fissures 
within America with regard to support for 
Israel, which would make the strains of pro- 
or anti-Vietnam rhetoric appear as drops in 
a bucket. 

FOREMOST TASK 

Therefore, the Ford administration's first 
and foremost task must be to declare that 
the United States will not countenance the 
outbreak of military hostilities by either Is- 
rael or Egypt/Syria. However, to carry con- 
viction, we must secure the cooperation of 
the Soviet Union in a joint declaration, 
which entails certain accommodations with 
Moscow. 

Secondly, the administration must pres- 
sure Israel to be more “flexible” in its ab- 
solutist demands. The Rabin government 
must be reminded not to take American sup- 
port for granted, and be encouraged to, it- 
self, undertake new “initiatives” for peace 
and security. 

American national interests in the Middie 
East can no longer be predicated solely on a 
pro-Israel policy. 


PRESIDENT FORD'S ACTIONS IN THE 
RECENT “MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, this 
Nation recently was confronted with an 
unusual situation. An unarmed U.S: 
merchant ship, the Mayaguez, was 
seized in international waters by an 
armed vessel belonging to the new Com- 
munist government of Cambodia. The 
Cambodians had apparently decided to 
test the will and resolve of the United 
States. The Cambodian leaders were 
convinced that the United States would 
sit idly by and allow its citizens to be 
placed in captivity, as happened when 
the Pueblo was seized by the North Ko- 
rean Government. 

The Cambodians soon found out that 
they were sadly mistaken about the re- 
action of the U.S. Government and Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford. President Ford’s re- 
action was prompt and decisive. After 
warning the Cambodians about the con- 
sequences of not releasing the ship and 
its crew, and after negotiations through 
intermediaries failed, the President took 
firm, yet calculated action. As a result 
of President Ford’s willingness to take 
positive steps to meet what was, at the 
very least, an act of piracy, the Cam- 
bodian Government as well as the rest 
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of the world is now on notice that the 
United States will not tolerate any acts 
of aggression against ships flying her 
flag on the high seas. 

I wholeheartedly and fervently com- 
mend President Ford on his most coura- 
geous and exceedingly well-timed actions 
in meeting this crisis. 

Mr. President, Mr. James J. Kilpatrick 
wrote.a splendid column entitled “Cheers 
for President in Mayaguez Reaction,” 
which was published today, May 20, 1975, 
in the Washington Star. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHEERS FOR PRESIDENT IN “MAYAGUEZ” 

REACTION 

Well, God bless Jerry Ford, By his resolute 
handling of the Mayaguez incident, the 
President boosted the national morale, spit 
in the Communists’ eye and incidentally 
promoted his own political fortunes. He had 
the country smiling on Thursday. It had been 
a long time since we had much to smile 
about. 

The last few years, and especially the last 
few months, have constituted one of the 
most melancholy chapters in the history of 
the American republic. Defeat abroad was 
piled upon shame at home. Recession, in- 
flation, unemployment, vandalism, violent 
crime, disgrace and corruption in high 
places—the litany of bad news went on and 
on. However briefly, the clouds now seem 
to lift. 

In the long chronicle of arms, the Maya- 
guez incident may rate no more than a 
footnote. Yet small matters may have large 
consequences, and the consequences of Maya- 
guez will be felt both at home and abroad. 

It is a truism in foreign affairs, as it is 
in human affairs that strength inspires 
respect and weakness breeds contempt. If 
we have learned anything about the nature 
of Communist aggression, surely we have 
learned that much at least. The Communists 
are forever pressing, testing, probing for 
weakness, 

A part of the tragedy of Vietnam is that 
the Communists probed for weakness after 
the signing of the Paris accords—and they 
found weakness. The enemy rightly con- 
cluded that the United States had lost its 
resolve. This same perception was not lost 
on the South Vietnamese. The end was in- 
evitable. 

Then came Cambodia. Anti-American 
demonstrations in Laos triggered a pro- 
Communist shakeup there. Thailand scram- 
bled to make peace with her new neighbors. 
From Singapore to Seoul, from Malaysia to 
Manila, heads of state reacted with barely 
concealed consternation. Ripples from the 
Pacific reached the Mediterranean. This was 
the wretched situation when the importu- 
nate Cambodians, for whom a small bless- 
ing may also be invoked, recklessly seized the 
freighter. 

Ford’s bold but measured response will 
not undo the terrible damage that had been 
done. Of course it will not. But it will help. 
In some small degree, he has restored the 
grand old image of an angry Uncle Sam. 
Hallelujah! 

The incident will have domestic conse- 
quences also. Pride cannot be measured nor 
confidence precisely analyzed, These are in- 
tangibles, but they have the force of elec- 
tric current. The President's action could 
jolt us out of a depression, not of the econ- 
omy but of the spirit; and a surge of con- 
fidence is sorely needed now. 

Ford himself will surely benefit politically. 
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He did what had to be done. He made the 
right diplomatic motions, but he refused 
to pussyfoot around. While Sen. McGovern 
was still mewling about a few days’ delay, 
Ford acted. In the course of a dramatic 24 
hours, Americans caught memorable impres- 
sions of potential leaders. Sens. Kennedy, 
Humphrey and Jackson left images of in- 
decision and weakness. Sens. Buckley, Tower 
and Baker, among others, left images of firm- 
ness and strength. 

The incident itself is likely to pass swiftly 
from the news, but the images will remain 
on the retina much longer. The armed serv- 
ices will benefit from this affair: We are 
likely to hear less talk of whacking the Navy 
and Marines, 

A small affair, yes. It ought not to be over- 
blown. But after so long a series of failures, 
it is wonderfully good to hear a President 
report even a modest success; Mission 
accomplished! 


THE UNITED STATES, THE OAS, 
AND CUBA 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the United 
States is having a difficult time ridding 
itself of the unwanted diplomatic and 
economic embargo against Cuba. Al- 
though the United States and a majority 
of the other members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States are now con- 
vinced that the time has come to end 
the embargo, we are permitting proce- 
dural technicalities in the OAS to delay 
the abolition of this anomaly. 

A Washington Star editorial of May 
12, 1975, made some constructive sug- 
gestions for cutting the redtape. In the 
meantime, as I stated on May 6—S7466— 
I believe we should begin the normaliza- 
tion process by lifting the U.S. trade em- 
bargo now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OAS: Ger on WirH Ir 


It is a more than faintly ridiculous spec- 
tacle to observe the current meeting here 
of the Organization of American States for- 
eign ministers doing absolutely nothing to 
end the long isolation of Cuba when a clear 
majority of them are ready to act now. 

We make no special point of the fact that 
nine of the 23 member states either have re- 
stored diplomatic and trade relations with 
Cuba or never broke them at all. The im- 
portant point is that a minority viewpoint is 
prevailing at the highest level of the OAS 
because of the glutinous maze of juridical 
technicalities that consistently renders the 
organization impotent and even clownish, 

As a matter of OAS procedure, sometimes 
likened to swimming in peanut butter, the 
General Assembly cannot touch the Ria 
Treaty under which Cuba has been a parlah 
state since 1964. Yet the same foreign minis- 
ters could amend that treaty in a truce sim- 
ply by reconstituting itself as what the OAS 
calls an “organ of consultation.” 

It passes all understanding why Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger and the other 
foreign ministers in all probability will close 
up shop on May 19 and return to their 
chancelleries without touching the Cuban 
question. It is explained by many officials, 
no doubt mesmerized by years of the stupe- 
fying OAS oratory and juridical schematics, 
that there really is no hurry since the mem- 
ber nations would have to ratify the vote 
and this could take up to three years. 

It is this sort of convoluted thinking that 
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has made the OAS into an ineffective wind 
tunnel for far too many years. Why, in the 
name of Simon Bolivar and Jose Martie, can- 
not the top policymakers of the hemisphere 
undo here and now what they did with such 
great rapidity when Fidel Castro was per- 
ceived as a common menace? 

The signals are clear enough. Castro is 
ready to bury the machete and talks blithely 
of sports programs with the most recent U.S. 
senator errant. President Gerald Ford and 
Henry Kissinger are ready when the others 
are, And most of the others—probably ex- 
cepting Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay—are 
ready now. Even the Soviet Union, weary of 
Supporting the Cuban Marxist experiment 
Tor nearly 15 years, scents the chance to get 
out from under the $2 million a day dole it 
pays to keep Castro going in light of his 
new-found sugar riches. 

It was nearly as clear a year ago in Quito 
when these same foreign ministers met to 
vote on a resolution to lift the embargo. Un- 
fortunately, the Rio treaty specifies a two- 
thirds majority to unimpose the sanctions 
and only 12 ‘Si’ votes could be found. Five 
other swing nations looked to the U.S. for a 
signal, detected a hands-off approach from 
Kissinger’s peace plane in the Mideast, and 
joined the U.S. in abstaining. 

Now the OAS has come up with a new 
strategy. Instead of pursuing a two-thirds 
vote, the strategists have decided to change 
the rules so that only a simple majority is 
required—12 votes instead of the 14 re- 
quired under existing rules. But the Rube 
Goldberg procedures say that the General 
Assembly cannot change the Rio treaty rules 
or order, only the OAS as an organ of con- 
sultation can do this. And so we are back to 
Square One or Catch 22 or hasta manana. 

It is a situaton that cries out for some 
leadership and the U.S. can well afford to ex- 
ercise a fruitful role as the traditional leader 
of the OAS instead of offending them all with 
such blunders as the discriminatory Trade 
Act affecting Venezuela and Ecuador. If such 
leaders as Kissinger, Emio Rabasa of Mexico, 
Gonzalo Facio of Costa Rica and others de- 
cided on an interim means of by-passing the 
technicalities, this session of the OAS could 
doubiless decide in loud clear tones to end 
the isolation of Cuba. 

One way, we suggest, would be for the 
foreign ministers to adhere to their own 
rules and adjourn on May 19. They could 
then declare themselves an organ of consul- 
tation and swiftly amend the Rio Treaty so 
that a simple majority of votes could end the 
embargo. We suppose there is no way around 
the need for ratification but we regard that 
as no reason for doing nothing about Cuba. 
After all, each nation will be empowered to 
decide for itself what relationship it wants 
with Cuba so the question of ratification is 
of interest only to collectors of the more ar- 
cane jurisprudential aspects of interna- 
tional law. 

Taking action now, even if only as a sense- 
of-the-OAS gambit, would go a long way to- 
ward easing tensions in a hemisphere that 
has no need for unnecessary problems. Castro 
would be reassured and perhaps become less 
paranoid about his neighbors, 

Since some very key member states have 
chosen to defy the OAS prohibition against 
relations with Cuba and more are on the 
verge of doing so, the legal eagles of the OAS 
might protect the dignity of their rules bet- 
ter by adhering more to the spirit than to the 
letter of the law. 

If Castro was a menace to any state by ex- 
porting revolution, or if he was uninterested 
im having peace and commerce with his 
neighbors, we would say that the isolation 
should stand. But Castro is a threat only to 
those in Cuba who disagree with him, and his 
interest in normalization is obvious, Let's get 
on with it. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 

proceed to the consideration of HR. 
5899 which the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5899) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
on Appropriations with 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be re- 
garded for the purpose of amendments 
as original text, provided that no point 
of order shall be waived by reason of 
agreement to this request. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROTH. I have no objection to the 
proposed unanimous consent except for 
the deletion of sections 304, 305, and 306 
of the House bill. I do strongly object to 
the deletion of these sections, which con- 
tain strong antibusing provisions. If the 
distinguished chairman would delete that 
from his request I would not object to 
a unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Do I understand 
that if I amend the request that all 
amendments will be considered agreed to 
en bloc except sections 305, 306—— 

Mr. ROTH Section 304, 305, and 306. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The exceptions are 
304, 305, and 306, those three, the Sena- 
tor would like to have excluded from the 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ROTH. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is there objection to 
modifying the request? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have no objection to ex- 
cluding them. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I will 
modify my unanimous-consent request to 
agree to, en bloc, all committee amend- 
ments to the bill before the Senate, save 
and except sections 304, 305, and 306 
which appear on pages 73, 74, and 75 of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, will the 
chairman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROTH. By this modification does it 
mean that the original text of sections 
304, 305, and 306 as continued in the 
House version remain as part of the bill 
and the Senate committee proposals 
would have to be offered as amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. These amendments 
would have to be called up and voted on, 
that is what it means. It excludes the 
others if they are adopted, subject to any 
amendment that anyone might want to 
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offer. These will have to be offered, under 
this agreement, as amendments to the 
bill as offered to the Senate, as proposed 
by the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. 

Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
I ask if I have stated it correctly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would automatically lay before 
the Senate committee amendments that 
were excepted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. All right. I think I 
stated it correctly. 

Mr. ROTH. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modified request? With- 
out objection, the modified request is so 
ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 4, insert: 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 

Additional loans may be insured, or made 
to be sold and insured under this Fund in 
accordance with and subject to the pro- 
visions of 7 U.S.C. 1928-1929 as follows: oper- 
ating loans, $100,000,000. 

On page 2, in line 16, strike out “$24,623,- 
000” and insert “$176,856,000". 

On page 2, in line 17, after “expended,” 
insert; 
able until expended, including $52,000,000 for 
the summer operations of the Special Food 
Program, for which sum the Secretary shall 
apportion to each State an amount of the 
funds appropriated for the program for the 
period May through September 1975 that 
bears the same ratio to the total of such 
funds as the amount of funds expended dur- 
ing the period May through September 1974 
in such State bears to the total amount of 
funds expended in the program during the 
same period in all States. If any State can- 
not utilize all of the funds so apportioned 
to it, the Secretary shall make further dis- 
tribution to the remaining States based on 
need for such funds. 

FOOD STAMP PROGRAMI 

For an additional amount for the “Food 
stamp program”, 884,815,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 

For an additional amount to carry out the 
provisions of the “Special milk program”, 
as authorized by section 3 of the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966, as amended (42 U.S.C, 
1772), $5,000,000. 

On page 4, beginning with line 1, insert: 

CHAPTER It 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FEDERAL FUNDS 
FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

For an additional amount for “Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia", to be paid 
to the general fund of the District of Co- 
lumbia, $8,000,000. 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA FUNDS 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “General op- 

erating expenses”, $1,021,000. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 

For an additional amount for “Public 

safety”, $2,284,600. 
EDUCATION 

Por an additional amount for “Education”, 

$1,792,800. 
HUMAN RESOURCES 

For an rergts ny amount for “Human re- 

sources”, $1,733,500 
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HIGHWAYS AND TRAFFIC 


For an additional amount for “Highways 
and traffic”, $605,000, of which $305,000 shall 
be payable from the highway fund. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES 


For an additional amount for “Environ- 
mental services”, $1,200,000, of which $600,000 
shall be payable from the water fund, and 
$500,000 from the sanitary sewage works 
fund. 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 

For an additional amount for “Settlement 

of claims and suits”, $166,300. 
DIVISION OF EXPENSES 

The sums appropriated herein for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be paid out of the 
general fund of the District of Columbia, ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided. 

On page 5, in line 11, strike out “III” and 
insert “IV”. 

On page 5, in line 25, strike out “$146,- 
400,000” and Insert ““$256,400,000". 

On page 6, beginning with line 1, insert: 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

For an additional amount for “Readjust- 
ment benefits”, $425,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended; 

On page 6, in line 17, strike out “IV” and 
insert “y”. 

On page 6, beginning with line 23, insert: 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
For an additional amount from the “Land 
and Water Conservation Fund”, $7,492,000, 
which shall be available to the National Park 
Service for land acquisition, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 
On page 7, in line 6, after “$350,000,” insert 
“to remain available until expended.” 
On page 7, beginning with line 7, insert: 


NATIONAL PARE SERVICE 
PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for “Planning 
and construction”, $2,300,000: Provided, That 
these funds shall be available to assist in 
constructing a sewage system and treatment 
plant in cooperation with the towns of 
Harpers Ferry and Bolivar, West Virginia, to 
serve such towns and the Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Historical Park: Provided further, That 
this appropriation shall be rescinded if H.R. 
4481 is enacted into law and contains funds 
Tor this purpose. 

On page 7, in line 20, strike out $6,600,000" 
and insert: 


$8,500,000, of which $2,000,000 shall remain 
available until October 1, 1975: Provided, 
That with the exception of $28,352,000 for 
public school assistance, none of the funds 
appropriated under this head in this or any 
other appropriations Act for fiscal year 1975 
shali remain available beyond June 30, 1975, 
— specificaliy provided otherwise in such 
cts, 
CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion”, $10,000,000, as authorized by Public 
Law 93-638, Title II, Part B, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

On page 8, in line 8, after “$900,000”, in- 
sert “to remain available until expended.” 

On page 8, beginning with line 9, insert: 

TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


For an additional amount for “Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands”, $8,050,000 to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That none of these funds shall be available 
until the enactment of authorizing legis- 
lation. 

On page 8, in line 23, strike out “$1,000,000” 
and insert “$8,000,000”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 1, insert: 
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PAYMENTS TO THE U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS AND 
PUERTO RICO 


(Indefinite Appropriation of Receipts) 


There shall be appropriated from the 
Treasury and transferred and paid into the 
treasuries of Puerto Rico and of the United 
States Virgin Islands the amount, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Administration, of all import License 
fees collected by the Administrator pursuant 
to Presidential Proclamation Numbered 3279, 
as amended, between May 1, 1973, and Jan- 
uary 31, 1975, exclusive of refunds and re- 
ductions, for imports of crude oil, unfinished 
oils, and finished products, into Puerto Rico 
(other than imports from the United States 
Virgin Islands) and into the Customs Terri- 
tory of the United States from the United 
States Virgin Islands. Such sums so trans- 
ferred and paid over shall be used and ex- 
pended by the Governments of Puerto Rico 
and the United States Virgin Islands for 
public purposes as authorized by law. 

On page 9, beginning with line 18, strike 
out: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses”, $390,000. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
ART 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses, National Gallery of Art”, $90,000. 

On page 10, in line 1, strike out “VY” 
and insert “VI”. 

On page 10, in line 21, after “Act,” insert 
“or any other Act,”’. 

On page 11, beginning with line 21, insert: 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH SERVICES 
_Of the funds appropriated for Health 
Services by Public Law 93-517, $5,000,000 
shall remain available through June 30, 1976 


for the National Health Service Corps, in 
addition to funds provided to the National 
Health Service Corps by Public Law 93-324, 
as amended. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS, METABOLISM 
AND DIGESTIVE DISEASES 

For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary to carry out the National Arthritis 
Act of 1974 with respect to the National 
Commission on Arthritis and Related Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases, $300,000 for fiscal year 
1975. 

On page 12, in line 14, strike out “$134,- 
000” and insert “$1,192,000, of which, $1,058,- 
000 shall be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation for ‘Health Resources’, fiscal 
year 1975.” 

On page 12, beginning in line 26, after 
“Act,” strike out: 

$127,600,000, of which $18,700,000 shall 
remain available until December 31, 1975, 
for carrying out section 3 of the National 
Health Planning and Resources Development 
Act of 1974 
and insert: 

$126,475,000, of which $10,000,000 shall be 
available for carrying out section 3 of the 
National Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act of 1974, 

On page 13, in line 6, strike out ‘'$22,000,- 
000" and insert “$29,575,000”, 

On page 13, in line 16, strike out ‘'$4,000,- 
000" and insert “and Part B of the Head- 
start-Follow Through Act, $9,000,000.” 

On page 13, in line 19, after “out”, insert 
section 705 ($204,131,000), section 708(a) 
($12,447,000), section 708(c) ($9,958,000), 
section 711 ($7,468,000), and section 713 
($2,489,000) of 

One page 13, in line 22, strike out ‘$125,- 
000,000" and insert $236,493,000"", 

On page 13, beginning with line 23, insert: 
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EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

For an additional amount for “Education 
for the Handicapped” for carrying out Part 
F of the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
$250,000, 

On page 14, at the end of line 4, insert 
“$82,400,000, of which $15,000,000 for vet- 
erans’ cost-of-instruction payments shali re- 
main available until June 30, 1975, and". 

On page 14, in line 7, strike out “to”, 

On page 14, in line 7, before “remain” in- 
sert “for insured loans shall”. 

On page 14, in line 8, after “expended”, 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That title I, Chapter VII of Pub- 
lic Law 93-305 (Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1974) is amended by strik- 
ing out the paragraph following “Higher 
Education” and substituting therefor: “For 
carrying out section 705(a) of the Higher 
Education Act, without regard to other pro- 
visions of said Act, $250,000 to be used in 
connection with construction projects for 
extension and continuing education pro- 
grams; Provided, That such sums shall re- 
main available for obligation through 
June 30, 1975". 

On page 14, in line 24, after “729,748,000” 
strike out the comma and “including $252,- 
000 to carry out section 1113 of the Social 
Security Act”, 

On page 14, beginning in line 25, insert 
a colon and the following: 

Provided, That funds appropriated for 
“Public assistance” for fiscal year 1975 shall 
be available for carrying out section 707 of 
the Social Security Act: Provided further, 
That community mental health centers pro- 
viding covered services to qualified social 
services beneficiaries pursuant to titles IV-A, 
VI, and XX of the Social Security Act shall 
be reimbursed on the basis of reasonable cost 
for such services without any reduction in 
such reimbursement on the basis that such 
centers are receiving Federal funds under the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act and 
that the receipt of funds appropriated for 
community mental health centers for the 
fiscal year 1975 shall not be used as a factor 
by the States in calculating reduced reim- 
bursements for services provided pursuant 
to titles IV-A, VI, and XX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

On page 15, in line 17, strike out “section” 
and insert “sections 301 and”. 

On page 15, at the end of line 18, strike 
out "$500,000" and insert “$2,300,000, and for 
carrying out title IIT of H.R. 14225 (93rd 
Congress), $25,000, to remain available uniil 
expended,” 

On page 15, beginning with line 22, insert: 
PAYMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 


For an additional amount not to exceed 
$20,242,000 for payment to the Federal Build- 
ings Fund for portions of the standard level 
user charges, pursuant to section 210(j) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

On Page 17, in the line 2, strike out 
“$462,000,000" and insert “$484,000,000, of 
which $12,000,000 shall remain available 
through October 31, 1975.” 

On page 17, in line 14, strike out “for the 
fiscal year 1975,” and insert “to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1975”. 

On page 17, in line 16, strike out 
“$455,000,000" and insert $500,000,000.” 

On page 18, in line 10, strike out “$200,000” 
and insert: 
$1,323,000, of which $1,123,000 shall be for 
the payment of standard level user charges, 
together with funds available in Public Law 
93-517 for this purpose. 

On page 18, beginning with 
insert: 


line 14, 


SPACE AND FACILITIES 


For expenses, not otherwise provided, for 
payment of standard level user charges pur- 
suant to Public Law 92-313, $360,000. 
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On. page 18, in Iine 18, strike out “VI” and 
insert “VII”. 

On page 18, beginning with line 20, insert: 

SENATE 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

For an additional amount for “Committee 
Employees”, $75,050. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 

TO SENATORS 

For an additional amount for “Adminis- 
trative and Clerical Assistants to Senators”, 
826,274: Provided, That effective January 1, 
1975, the clerk hire allowance of each Sen- 
ator from the State of Texas shall be in- 
creased to that allowed Senators from States 
having @ population of more than twelve 
million, the population of said State haying 
exceeded twelve million inhabitants. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

For an additional amount for “Miscel- 
laneous Items”, $165,000: Provided, That, 
notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Sergeant at Arms, subject to the 
approval of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, is hereafter authorized to enter 
into multi-year leases for automatic data 
processing equipment. 

STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


For an additional amount for “Stationery 
(Revolving Fund)”, $225: Provided, That 
effective April 1, 1975, and each fiscal year 
thereafter, the annual allowance for sta- 
tionery for the President of the Senate shall 
be $4,500. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. The unexpended balances of any of the 
sppropriations granted under the heading 
“Salaries, Officers and Employees” for the 
current fiscal year shall be available to the 
Secretary of the Senate to pay the increases 
in the compensation of officers and employees 
notwithstanding the limitations contained 
therein. 

2. Subject to the provisions of section 201 
(f) of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
during such period that the expenses of the 
Congressional Budget Office are paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, the pro- 
visions of the paragraph relating to advances 
for expenses of Senate committees under 
the heading “SENATE” in the Act of March 
3, 1879 (2 U.S.C, 69), shall apply to the Con- 
gressional Budget Office in the same manner 
as it applies to. committees of the Senate, 
and for such purpose the Director of such 
Office shall be treated as the chairman of 
a committee of the Senate. 

3. Subject to the provisions of section 7 
of the Resolution entitled a “Joint Resolu- 
tion to provide for the establishment of the 
American Indian Policy Review Commis- 
sion”, approved January 2, 1975 (88 Stat. 
1910), during such period as the expenses 
of the American Indian Policy Review Com- 
mission are paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, the provisions of the para- 
graph relating to advances for expenses of 
Senate committees under the heading “SEN- 
ATE” in the Act of March 3, 1897 (2 U.S.C. 
69), shall apply to the American Indian Pol- 
icy Review Commission in the same manner 
as it applies to committees of the Senate, 
and for such purpose the Chairman of such 
Commission shall be treated as the chair- 
man of a committee of the Senate. 

4. Section 3 under the heading “Admin- 
istrative Provisions” in the appropriation for 
the Senate in the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1975 (Public Law 93-371), is 
amended by redesignating subsection (f) as 
subsection (g) and by inserting after sub- 
section (e) the following new subsection: 

“(£) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), and (5), a Senator may 
lease one mobile office for use only in the 
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State he represents and shall be reimbursed 
from the contingent fund of the Senate for 
the rental payments made under such lease 
together with the actual nonpersonne!l cost 
of operating such mobile office. The term of 
any such lease shall not exceed one year. A 
copy of each such lease shall be furnished 
to the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 

“(2) The maximum aggregate annual 
rental payments and operating costs (except 
furniture, equipment, and furnishings) that 
may be reimbursed to a Senator under para- 
graph (1) shall not at any time exceed an 
amount determined by multiplying (A) the 
highest applicable rate per square foot 
charged Federal agencies by the Administra- 
tor of General Services in the State which 
that Senator represents, based upon a 100 
percent building quality rating, by (B) the 
maximum aggregate square feet of office 
space to which that Senator is entitled un- 
der subsection (b) reduced by the number 
of square feet contained in offices secured 
for that Senator under subsection (a) and 
used by that Senator and his employees to 
perform their duties. 

“(3) No reimbursement shall be made un- 
der paragraph (1) for rental payments and 
operating costs of a mobile office of a Sena- 
tor unless the following provisions are in- 
cluded in its lease: 

“(A) Liability insurance in the amount of 
$1,000,000 shall be provided with respect to 
the operation and use of such mobile office. 

“(B) The following inscription shall be 
clearly visible on three sides of such mobile 
office in letters not less than four inches 
high: 

“Mobile Office of Senator (name of Senator) 

“'FOR OFFICIAL OFFICE USE ONLY’. 


“(4) No reimbursement shall be made 
under paragraph (1) for rental payments and 
operating costs of a mobile office of a Sena- 
tor which are attributable to or incurred 
during the 60-day period ending with the 
date of any primary or general election 


(whether regular, special, or runoff) in which 
that Senator is a candidate for public office, 
unless his candidacy in such election is un- 
contested. 

“(6) Reimbursements under paragraph 
(1) shall be made on a quarterly basis and 
shall be paid upon vouchers approved by 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate.” 

On page 26, in line 1, strike out “VII” and 
insert “VIII”. On page 26, beginning with 
line 2, insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS—OIVIL 
CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion, General”, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $3,660,000 for which $1,000,000 shall 
be for necessary expenses of the Secretary 
of the Army to further the purposes of the 
Federal project for Cook Inlet Navigation 
Improvements, Alaska, pursuant to section 
203 of Public Law 93-153, by removing to a 
depth of minus 25 feet mean lower low water 
the tides at an approximate position of 61 de- 
grees 12 minutes 03 seconds north, 150 de- 
grees 04 minutes 48 seconds west, Cook Inlet, 
Alaska, which constitutes a danger to 
navigation in the shipping channel to the 
Harbor of Anchorage, and the removal 
thereof is urgently necessary to complete the 
construction of the trans-Alaska pipeline, 
and the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed 
to proceed with such work on an emergency 
basis; and of which $1,500,000 is to under- 
take urgent remedial action to mitigate the 
imminent threat to lives and property at 
McMechen, West Virginia, from a massive 
landslide at that city, and such work is 
hereby authorized. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


LOCKS AND DAM 26, RIVER, ILLINOIS 
AND MISSOURI 


Appropriations having been heretofore 
approved by Congress in Public Laws 91-144, 
91-439, 92-134, 92-405, 93-97, and 93-393, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, for the replace- 
ment and modification of Locks and Dam 
26, Mississippi River, Illinois and Missouri, 
substantially in accordance with the plans 
approved by the Secretary of the Army on 
July 14, 1969, the consent and approval of 
Congress for the construction of said Locks 
and Dam 26 by the Secretary of the Army 
having been granted thereby is hereby 
reafirmed: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained herein shall be construed as su- 
thorizing a twelve-foot channel above Locks 
and Dam 26. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For an additional amount for “Operation 
and Maintenance, General’, $35,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

On page 28, in line 7, strike out “$6,725,000” 
and insert “$3,800,000”. 

On page 28, in line 9, strike out “VIIL” and 
insert “IX”. 

On page 28, beginning with line 12, insert: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses”, $9,227,000. 

ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF 
BUILDINGS ABROAD 
(SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 

For an additional amount for “Acquisition, 
operation, and maintenance of buildings 
abroad (special foreign currency program)”, 
$7,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available only upon the enactment 
into law of H.R. 4510 or equivalent legisla- 
tion. 

On page 29, beginning with line 6, insert: 

MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

For an additional amount for “Missions to 
international organizations”, $300,000. 

On page 30, beginning with line 1, insert: 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL PFACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES 

For payments, not otherwise provided for, 
by the United States to meet expenses of 
the United Nations Emergency Force and the 
United Nations Disengagement and Observer 
Force in the Middle East, $28,837,000, not- 
withstanding the limitation in Public Law 
92-544 (86 Stat. 1110): Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available only upon 
enactment into law of authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

On page 30, beginning with line 12, insert: 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
Expenses, General Administration”, $129,000 
to be derived by transfer from the appropria- 
tion “Salaries and Expenses, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, 1975”. 

On page 31, in line 4, strike out “$77,000” 
and insert “$983,000”. 

On page 32, beginning with line 3, insert: 

FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Support of 
United States prisoners”, $2,900,000 to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation 
“Salaries and Expenses, Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, 1975". 

On page 32, in line 12, strike out “$15,- 
000,000" and insert “$25,000,000". 
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On page 32, at the end of line 13, after the 
comma, insert: 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974, to remain available until August 
31, 1975: Provided, That an additional 
$10,000,000 previously appropriated for “sala- 
ries snd expenses, Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration” shall remain available 
until December 31, 1975, to carry out title II 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act and to be used only for adminis- 
trative expenses, including personnel, state 
planning costs. and special emphasis and 
treatment programs. 

On page 33, in line 8, strike out “$1,100,000” 
and Insert “$1,340,000”. 

On page 35, in line 25, strike out “$800,000” 
and insert “$929,000”. 

On page 36, beginning with line 1, insert: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE FUND 


For payment to the “Fishermen's Protec- 
tive Fund”, in accordance with section 5 of 
Public Law 92-569 approved October 26, 
1972, $3,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses”, $1,529,000. 
On page 36, in line 12, strike out “IX” and 
insert “X”. 
On page 36, beginning with line 21, insert: 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL AIRPORTS 


For an additional amount for “Operation 
and maintenance, national capital airports”, 
$850,000 to be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation for “Civil supersonic aircraft 
development”. 

On page 37, in line 6, after “$360,000,” in- 
sert “to remain available until expended.” 

On page 37, beginning with line 8, insert: 


OVERSEAS HIGHWAY 


For necessary expenses for construction of 
the Overseas Highway in accordance with the 
provisions of section 118, “Federal-Aid High- 
way Amendments of 1974”, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $1,000,000, to be derived 
from the “Highway Trust Fund”. 

On page 37, In line 24, strike out “$74,- 
725,000" and insert “$77,725,000”. 

On page 38, beginning with line 3, insert: 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENT 
AND EMPLOYMENT 

For payment of financial assistance to as- 
sist railroads by providing funds for repair- 
ing, rehabilitating, and improving railroad 
roadbeds and facilities, $700,000,000 of which 
not to exceed $7,000,000 shall be available for 
administrative expenses of the Secretary to 
remain available until December 31, 1976: 
Provided, however, That these funds shall be 
available only upon enactment of authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

On page 39, beginning with line 1, insert: 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
For an additional amount for “Research, 

Development and Demonstrations”, $5,000,- 

000, to remain available until expended, 

Provided: That the amount shall be available 

for the purpose of Title II, Public Law 93- 

503 (National Mass Transportation Assistance 

Act of 1974). 

On page 39, beginning with line 13, insert: 


UNITED STATES RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “Adminis- 


trative nses”, $5,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 
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On page 40, in line 10, strike out “X” and 
insert “XI”. 
On page 40, beginning with line 12, insert: 
BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses”, $13,621,000. 
SPECIAL PAYMENT TO RECIPIENTS OF CERTAIN 
RETIREMENT AND SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
For an additional amount for “Special 
payment to recipients of certain retirement 
and survivor benefits”, $1,750,000,000. 
On page 41, beginning with line 2, strike 
out: 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for 
and Expenses”, $229,000. 
On page 41, in line 7, strike out “$1,937,- 
000” and insert “$1,000,000”. 
On page 41, at the end of line 9, strike out 
“$4,483,000" and insert “$2,000,000”, 

On page 41, beginning with line 15, insert: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
Of the amount provided under this head 
in the “Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Appropriation Act, 1975”, $40,- 
000 shall be available for expenses of travel, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Section 

501 of the Act. 

On page 42, in line 4, strike out “$363,- 
100,000" and insert ‘'$371,070,000". 

On page 42, in line 10, strike out “ex- 
pended” and insert “September 30, 1976”. 

On page 42, beginning with line 11, insert: 

COMMISSION OF FEDERAL PAPERWORK 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for 
and expenses”, $50,000. 
On page 43, beginning with line 1, insert: 
PERSONAL PROPERTY ACTIVITIES 
GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 


For necessary expenses for the “General 
Supply Fund”, $65,000,000. 

On page 43, beginning with line 5, strike 
out: 


“Salaries 


“Salaries 


FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Federal Election Campaign Act 
Amendments of 1974, $500,000. 

On page 43, in line 20, strike out “XI” and 
insert “XO”. 

On page 44, in line 2, after “79" insert 
“and Senate Document Numbered 40”. 

On page 44, in line 3, strike out $59,699,- 
187” and insert “$94,037,225”. 

On page 44, beginning with line 22, insert: 


SENATE 


“Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate”, $23,550; 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Senate policy committees”, $30,160; 
“Inquiries and investigations”, $575,625; 
“Folding documents”, $3,400; 
“Miscellaneous items”, $3,100; 

On page 45, in line 19, strike out “$31,- 
460" and insert “$21,220”. 

On page 45, in line 20, strike out “$18,655” 
and insert “$12,685”. 

On page 46, in line 3, strike out “$14,910” 
and insert $12,010”. 

On page 46, beginning with line 11, Im- 
sert: 

“Senate Office Buildings”, $451,200; 

“Senate Garage", $16,900; 

On page 46, in line 20, strike out $1,565,- 
000” and insert “$1,365,000" and a colon and 
“Provided, That $200,000 of the amount al- 
located for rental of space under this head, 
fiscal year 1975, may be used for increased 
pay cost”. 

On page 48, beginning with line 17, insert: 
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OFFICE or MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

“Salaries and expenses”, $500,000; 

On page 52, in line 25, strike out ‘“$260,- 
635,000" and insert “#266,350,000”. 

On page 53, in line 4, strike out “$156,900,- 
000” and insert ‘*$154,600,000". 

On page 53, in line 20, strike out “$225,- 
635,000” and insert “$233,135,000". 

On page 55, in line 6, strike out “$12,000,- 
000” and insert “$6,100,000”. 

On page 56, in line 4, insert: 

“Operation and maintenance, 
$13,000,000; 

On page 56, beginning with 
insert: 


generai”, 
line 21, 


CENTER FOR DISEASE CONTROL 


“Preventive health services”, $2,802,000 
which shall be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation for “Health Resources”; 

On page 57, beginning with line 2, insert: 

For increased pay costs authorized by or 
pursuant to law, to be derived by transfer 
from the appropriation for “Health Re- 
sources", as follows: 

National Heart 
$500,000; 

National Institute of Dental 
$169,000; 

National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, 
and Digestive Diseases, $93,000; 

National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, $469,000; 

National Institute of Environmental 
Health Sciences, $222,000; 

National Library of Medicine, $400,000; 

On page 57, beginning with line 17, insert: 

“Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration”, $1,547,000 which shall be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 
for “Health Resources”; 

On page 71, beginning with line 1, insert: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(Our or DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS) 


“General operating expenses”, $1,383,500, 
of which $21,500 shall be payable from the 
highway fund (including $5,300 from the 
motor vehicle parking account), $3,600 from 
the water fund, and $1,400 from the sanitary 
sewage works fund; 

“Public safety”, $20,246,900, of which 
$979,200 shall be payable from the highway 
fund; 

“Education”, $11,919,000; 

“Recreation”, $496,700; 

“Human resources”, $3,980,800; 

“Highways and traffic’, $801,400, of which 
$609,900 shall be payable “rom the highway 
fund (including $14,700 from the motor ve- 
hicle parking account); 

“Environmental services”, $3,577,000, of 
which $851,700 shall be payable from the 
water fund, $1,176,600 from the sanitary 
sewage works fund, and $30,500 from the 
metropolitan area sanitary sewage works 
fund. 

Sec. 307. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development may not obligate the 
funds made available to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in Title II 
of this Act unless all budget authority pro- 
vided by law to carry out provisions of Sec- 
tion 235 of The National Housing Act has 
been made available for obligation, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
this time I want to make a statement on 
the bill. I am not now offering the ex- 
cepted amendments at this time. 

Mr, President, H.R. 5899, the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1975, 
as reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee provides new obligational author- 
ity of $15,939,642,998. Of this amount 
$14,164,790,103 is contained in title I, 
General Supplementals and $1,774,852,- 
895 is in title II, Increased Pay Costs. 


and Lung Institute 
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For title I, the committee recommen- 
dation is $1,247,779,000 over the budget 
estimates and title II is $279,656,550 be- 
low the budget estimates. This repre- 
sents a new increase of $968,122,450 over 
the budget estimates for the entire bill 
as reported. 

With regard to comparative estimates 
with the House-passed bill, the Senate 
Committee recommendations for title I 
are $4,523,200,587 over the House and 
for title II we are $19,399,825 over the 
House. This represents a total of $4,542,- 
600,412 over the House bill. 

The House passed this bill on April 15, 
1975 and the Senate Committee consid- 
ered it and ordered it reported on May 
13. In the meantime, Mr. President, the 
Senate received a number of additional 
budget estimates that were not sub- 
mitted to nor considered by the House. 
To a large extent, this explains the 
rather significant increase over the 
House bill. The Senate Committee con- 
sidered $3,452,132,902 in late budget es- 
timates that were not considered by 
the House. 

Mr. President, this Supplemental An- 
propriations bill which approaches $16 
billion is one of the largest supplemental 
bills we have had for many years. We 
regret the size of this bill, but the com- 
mittee is convinced that all of the funds 
provided for in this bill are needed at 
this time. 

The respective subcommittee chair- 
men and members wiil be on the floor to 
discuss the details of the various chap- 
ters in the bill and I shall not take the 
time to detail them in my remarks. I 
would, however, like to point out just a 
few of the major items that comprise 
most of the bill. 

Chapter I, the Department of Agricul- 
ture contains slightly more than $1 bil- 
lion. This is all for food programs, includ- 
ing almost $900 million for the Food 
Stamp program. The 1975 budget was 
submitted on the assumption that the 
economic situation would improve and 
that inflation would level off. Neither of 
these assumptions have proved to be 
correct. Unemployment has risen along 
with the cost of food and, as a result, we 
have millions of participants in the pro- 
gram and an increased cost for those 
participants. Other factors contributed to 
the need for increased funds but the bulk 
of it can be explained as a result of the 
distressing economic situation. 

In chapter IV, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and Related 
Agencies, we have an increase of more 
than $800 million. Most of this is for in- 
creased veterans programs. 

More than half of the bill total is con- 
tained in chapter VI, Department of La- 
bor and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In this chapter, we have $5 billion for re- 
payment of advances to the unemploy- 
ment trust funds and this, of course, is 


directly related to the economic condi- 
tions. This chapter also contains approxi- 
mately $3 billion for education programs 
and other programs for HEW. As I indi- 
cated, this chapter exceeds $8 billion. 
Chapter X, Transportation, includes 
more than $800 million in new budget 
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authority. The major portion here is an 
item of $700 million to provide financial 
assistance to railroads for improving, re- 
pairing and rehabilitating railroad beds 
and facilities, 

Chapter XI, Treasury, Post Office and 
General Government contains new budg- 
et authority of more than $2.25 billion 
and the bulk of this chapter is contained 
in one item, $1.75 billion for special pay- 
ments to recipients of certain retirement 
and survivor benefits. These are pay- 
ments mandated by the tax legislation 
that was enacted recently by Congress. 

Chapter XII, provides for payment of 
claims and judgments and totals about 
$100 million. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PORTION-—-SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Mr. President, the committee con- 
sidered a supplemental request of 
$1,807,803,000 for the Department of De- 
fense, excluding military construction. 
Of this total, $46,074,000 was for 
increased subsistence allowances, 
$235,300,000 was for increased retired 
pay costs, and $1,526,429,000 was for 
increased military and civilian pay costs. 

The committee recommends new ap- 
propriations of $1,528,600,000, plus the 
transfer of $168,694,000 within existing 
appropriations, or total funding of 
$1,697,294,000. The transfer is from funds 
set aside in departmental reprograming, 
but denied for this purpose. 

Total funding recommended is 
$110,509,000 below the administration's 
request. The reductions are based on re- 
computation of requirements using in- 
formation made available subsequent to 
submission of the supplemental request. 
Essentially, this same factor accounts for 
the committee’s recommendation being 
$5,015,000 higher than the amount in the 
House bill. 

Mr. President, these few items repre- 
sent a little more than $13 billion of the 
bill total of slightly more than $14 bil- 
lion for title I. Most of these items are 
mandated by previously enacted law and 
neither the Congress nor the adminis- 
tration has much discretion in the 
matter. 

Mr. President, that concludes my gen- 
eral remarks with respect to making ap- 
propriations, therefore, I will now yield 
to the distinguished Senator, the rank- 
ing minority member on the committee, 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I support 
the remarks of the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Mr. MCCLELLAN. 
He has provided a detailed overview of 
this second supplemental appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1975. 

The Appropriations Committee is rec- 
ommending an increase of $4,542,600,412 
over the amount provided by the House 
of Representatives. However, I would like 
to re-emphasize that the Senate received 
additional supplemental requests in the 
amount of $3,452,132,902 that were not 
considered in the House bill. This addi- 
tional requested amount reduces the dif- 
ference between the bill we are recom- 
mending today and the House bill to ap- 
proximately $1 billion. 

Funds recommended by the committee 
include approximately $5 billion for the 
Manpower Administration in the Depart- 
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ment of Labor; $3 billion for various pro- 
grams in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; $800 million for the 
Department of Transportation; $1 bil- 
lion for food programs in the Department 
of Agriculture and approximately $2 bil- 
lion for social security and civil service 
recipients of which $1.75 billion is for 
special payments for retirement and sur- 
vivor benefits. In addition to the above, 
$1,774,852,895 is provided for increased 
pay costs for all Government agencies. 

As a part of the $800 million for the 
Department of Transportation, the com- 
mittee added $700 million to provide Fed- 
eral financial assistance to railroads for 
rehabilitating and improving rail rights- 
of-way providing such amounts would be 
authorized. The Senate Public Works and 
Commerce Committees introduced and 
the Senate passed an authorization bill 
of $600 million for this purpose subse- 
quent to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions reporting the bill. 

The Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations have held extensive 
hearings on each of their areas of re- 
sponsibility of this supplemental bill and 
have recommended the detailed amounts 
as contained in the bill and the report. 

I urge approval of this bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman of the full Appropriations 
Committee (Mr. McCLELLAN) for his 


explanation of the items in the second 
fiscal year 1975 supplemental appro- 
priations bill. I would like to add a very 
few comments relating to chapter IX of 
the bill which relates to the programs 
falling under the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
committee on the Departments of State, 


Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies. 

Chapter IX of the bill includes some 
25 supplemental items in the amount of 
$95 million. Virtually all of these items 
are of a minor and routine nature and 
for the most part include unavoidable 
costs that were not anticipated when the 
President fcrmulated his 1975 budget 
1% years ago. 

In each of the 25 items, the committee 
is recommending that the Senate adopt 
the lower of the House allowance or the 
budget request. 

There are two exceptions, however. 

MIDDLE EAST PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 


First, the House in its action, did not 
include the $28 million requested by the 
State Department for the U.S. assessed 
contribution to the Middle East Peace- 
keeping activity. The House denied this 
item without prejudice because of a lack 
of authorization legislation. 

The necessary authorization has now 
been enacted in the Senate and is mov- 
ing in the House. Consequently, the 
committee has included the required 
funds. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Second, the committee has included 
an amendment to the Justice Depart- 
ment budget which would accelerate the 
implementation of the provisions of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act. As the Members know, the 
authorization legislation was enacted 
last September by overwhelming mar- 
gins in both the House (329 to 20) and 
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Senate (88 to 1). Subsequently, the ad- 
ministration approached the Appropri- 
ations Committee with a request to re- 
program up to $20 million to implement 
the program. Both House and Senate 
Committees readily agreed to the repro- 
graming proposal. Unfortunately, the 
Office of Management and Budget has 
refused to release the funds. 

In response to this delay, the House 
added $15 million to the bill to get the 
program going. The committee recom- 
mends that an additional $20 million be 
added—$10 million in new appropria- 
tions and $10 million to be derived by 
transfer from unused LEAA funds. I 
strongly support this committee amend- 
ment and recommend its adoption by 
my colleagues in the Senate. I would like 
to point out that what, in effect, we are 
proposing is to agree with the House to 
eliminate—because of recent develop- 
ments—-the budget request for items 
such as the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese contributions to the so-called 
Vietnam Peacekeeping Force and in turn 
redirect these funds to meet urgent do- 
mestic needs such as the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. The effect of this pro- 
posal is to assure that every State shall 
receive at least $200,000 in the next sev- 
eral months to begin to deal with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency with 
special emphasis on the prevention of 
delinquency. 

I recommend that my colleagues adopt 
the committee recommendations for 
chapter IX. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in chapter V, the Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies, the committee is 
recommending an appropriation of $174,- 
994,000. This is $40,714,000 over the 
House allowance and $27,804,000 over 
budget estimates to date. 

I should note at the outset that nearly 
$22 million of the increase over the 
budget estimates has the administra- 
tion’s formal written support and would 
receive an estimate if time permitted. 
That makes the true increase over the 
administration’s recommendations closer 
to $5.9 million. 

The bulk of the funding recommended 
in this chapter is for firefighting and for- 
est insect control expenditures and for 
certain cost increases in fuel, utilities 
and supplies in response to budget re- 
quests. 

The committee made several changes 
in the House allowances, and these are 
covered in the report. I will highlight 
the principal ones: 

Nearly $715 million was added for Na- 
tional Park Service land acquisition at 
three units in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan. All these amounts are in- 
cluded in the fiscal 1976 budget, so this 
recommendation takes the form of an 
advance to meet bicentennial priorities 
and cover certain hardship cases. 

There is also $2.3 million added for 
Park Service construction for a munici- 
pal sewage system serving the Harpers 
Ferry National Historical Park. These 
funds are needed now or other Federal 
support for this joint project will expire 
on June 30. 

Ten million dollars has been added to 
fund a new Indian program of public 
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school construction assistance authorized 
by Public Law 93-638. The committee 
also included $2 million over the budget 
for the growing backlog in road mainte- 
nance on Indian reservations. 

We restored $7 million of the House 
cut in Federal Energy Administration 
funds. It was the committee's feeling 
that important energy management pro- 
grams would suffer under the House al- 
lowance. I should note that $9 million 
requested for home winterization grants 
is included in Chapter VI under the 
Community Services Administration. I 
support the grant program under the 
FEA, but the needed authorization has 
not yet passed. 

Finally, the committee added an in- 
definite appropriation of nearly $44 
million for payment of oil import fee 
revenues to the U.S. Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. We do not have a budget 
estimate yet, but the funding has the 
administration’s written support. 

Also to assist the territories, the com- 
mittee has included $8,050,000 in sup- 
plemental funding for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. An au- 
thorization for $16,500,000, which was 
the administration’s legislative request, 
just passed Congress and to my knowl- 
edge has not yet been signed. No budget 
estimate has been submitted yet. 

On this item, the committee recom- 
mended substantial reductions in the 
total amount authorized because of sev- 
eral serious questions that have been 
raised over the management of trust ter- 
ritory programs. Only those amounts 
deemed essential to ongoing operations 
have been approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the excepted committee 
amendments. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 72, beginning with line 23 strike 
sections 304, 305, and 306, and Insert new 
language. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
committee amendments to sections 304, 
305, and 306, general provisions, were 
excluded from the unanimous consent 
approval. I assume that would be the 
pending issue before the Senate at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the pending 
issue, I assume. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that the issue be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
single amendment that is pending. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, is this the 
proposed amendment to sections 304, 
305, and 306? Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
single strike out and insert the amend- 
ment to sections 304, 305, and 306. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise in op- 
position to the proposed committee 
amendment to sections 304 and 305. I 
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think in effect what these amendments 
do is to very substantially gut the anti- 
busing language in the House version. 
Mr. President, for that reason I strongly 
support the language that was adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. President, the language adopted 
by the House does the following: 

The first section prohibits HEW from 
using supplemental funds to force bus- 
ing, school closings, and transfers or 
assignments on racial grounds over the 
protests of the parents of the students 
involved. 

The second section of the amendment 
prohibits HEW from forcing the same 
actions as a condition of obtaining Fed- 
eral funds which would otherwise be 
available. 

The third section forbids the use of 
Federal funds in the supplemental for 
the transportation of students or teach- 
ers to overcome racial balance or to carry 
out a plan of racial desegregation. Now 
the committee amendment would very 
seriously weaken these provisions; in 
fact, it defeats the very purpose of this 
antibusing legislation. The practical ef- 
fect of the proposed amendment would 
be to permit HEW to use funds for busing 
when it finds a school or school district 
is not desegregated as that term is de- 
fined in title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, or it would permit HEW to cut 
off funds where a school district was not 
implementing an acceptable plan to de- 
segregate schools. As I said earlier, the 
committee amendment guts the pur- 
pose of the House version and should, for 
that reason, be defeated. 

Mr. President, it is wrong for the Fed- 
eral Government, through the use of Fed- 
eral funds and other coercive means, to 
ride roughshod over the wishes of the 
parents of our schoolchildren by forcing 
their children to be bused to schools out- 
side of their neighborhood. As I have 
said ever since I have been in Congress, 
the answer to our school problems lies 
in quality education rather than in the 
breakup of our neighborhood schools. 

I have recently introduced a joint res- 
olution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution to prevent forced busing as 
well as an amendment to prohibit the 
use of Federal funds for busing without 
first obtaining parental consent. All of 
these measures are worthy of the most 
serious consideration by the Congress. 

As most of my colleagues know, former 
Congresswoman Edith Green, an ardent 
integrationist and staunch supporter of 
the Supreme Court decision of 20 years 
ago, as I am, recently said: 

More and more rank and file black Amer- 
icans are speaking out for quality education 
rather than the mere matching of children 
of a certain skin pigmentation. Many white 
and black parents are annoyed by the dis- 
ruption of their neighborhood schools and 
incensed by the dreams of those who think 
children are merely numbers. 


Whites and blacks alike today seem to 
be more concerned about the quality and 
kind of education their children receive 
than where they go to school. The heavy- 
handed intrusion of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the lives of our citizens in the 
educational as well as other areas must 
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be stopped—and I see the House amend- 
ment as one means of reversing this 
1 rocess. 

The road to a solution to the forced 
busing problem is a difficult one but we 
in the Congress will have to start travel- 
ing it now if we are to protect the educa- 
tional futures of the children whose par- 
ents sent us here to represent them. 

The people of Delaware and, I believe, 
the rest of the ccuntry are becoming im- 
patient with thè Congress for refusing 
to face up to this important issue. So let 
us begin acting now by retaining the 
oe version of section 304 and section 

05. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is not a suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous unanimous-consent order, there 
will be no rollcali votes until the hour 
of 12:30 p.m. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I request 
that the rollcall vote on this be held at 
12:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator from Delaware ask 
that the pending amendment be laid 
aside until the hour of 12:30? 

Mr. ROTH. That is satisfactory to the 
Senator from Delaware, with the under- 
standing that the vote will be held at 
12:30. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
is requesting that a vote be taken on this 
amendment not later than or at 12:30 
this afternoon? In other words, that lim- 
its the debate on the amendment. If that 
is what the Senator wishes to do, it will 
have to be debated in that period of time. 

Mr. ROTH. In answer to the distin- 
guished chairman, I have no objection to 
continued debate. Since there seems to be 
no request for further debate and since 
the vote cannot be held at the present 
time—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No one has spoken 
in support of the committee’s position. 
I assumed there would be some who 
might wish to be heard on the amend- 
ment, and I did not want to preclude any- 
one from the opportunity to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
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did not seek to limit debate. When the 
Senator from Delaware had concluded 
his remarks, no one rose to continue, and 
the Chair called for a vote. However, un- 
der the previous order, no votes are to 
occur before 12:30 p.m. That was the 
reason for that decision. If further de- 
bate is required or desired, the Chair 
will be happy to accommodate Senators. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understood that 
situation. I just wanted to be certain that 
we were not agreeing to vote on this 
amendment at that time. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, there are 
to be no rollcall votes until that time. 
However, there may be some Senators 
who want to oppose the position of the 
distinguished Senator who sponsors this 
amendment. I did not want to preclude 
them from having that opportunity. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. The distinguished 
chairman is quite correct. There is op- 
position to the Senator from Delaware’s 
position. I strongly oppose it. 

I have a statement which I would like 
to make, but in the interest of time, and 
since very few Senators were in the 
Chamber, I thought that I would just put 
the statement in the Recorp and have the 
vote at 12:30. 

This is a matter on which we have 
voted time and time again. It is nothing 
new. It is the same old business. What is 
being attempted is to go back even fur- 
there than we did in the Mansfield-Scott 
language which was included in the bill 
last year. The effect of rejecting the com- 
mittee amendment and accepting the 
House amendments would be to destroy 
even that. 

T think most Senators are well aware 
of what the House amendments would 
do, and I did not think it was necessary 
to have a lengthy debate. I certainly am 
in opposition to the amendments. 

I appreciate the distinguished chair- 
man’s fairness in giving us an opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. All I was trying to 
do was to preserve the rights of Senators 
who may want to speak in opposition to 
the amendment, or otherwise. I did not 
want this debate to be shut off. 

Mr. BROOKE. That certainly ‘is not 
surprising. It is customary of the Sena- 
tor to be fair. And I certainly appreciate 
the opportunity to be heard. 

Mr, ROTH. Mr. President, I wish to 
emphasize that I, too, was not trying to 
cut off debate. Since no one had risen 
to speak on either side, and inasmuch as 
the Chair stated the vote could not occur 
until 12:30, I asked that the vote be post- 
poned until that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is correct. That was 
the ruling of the Chair. There was no 
intent to limit debate in any way. 

Since the excepted committee amend- 
ment is pending, unanimous consent 
would be required before the Senator 
from Rhode Island's amendment could 
be considered. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, once 
again we have before us amendments 
which seek to ignore the tragic educa- 
tional and social consequences of segre- 
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gation in the Nation’s schools. Once 
again we have before us amendments 
which can only lead to future delay in 
achieving equal educational opportunity 
for all our children. And, once again I 
ask my colleagues to join me in rejecting 
these unconscionable amendments. 

The major effect of the amendments 
passed by the House of Representatives 
would be the substantial dilution of the 
guarantee of equality embodied in title 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Title VI 
bars discrimination in all federally as- 
sisted programs and makes Federal 
grant making agencies, such as HEW, a 
potent ally of the courts in combating 
race discrimination and assuring black 
children of their constitutional right to 
a desegregated education. 

Title VI was more than a reaffirmation 
of Federal policy; it was the basis of an 
alternative approach to school desegre- 
gation. Every Federal agency adminis- 
tering Federal assistance was charged 
with the obligation of putting an end to 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams. If discrimination continues, the 
act authorizes the “termination of or re- 
fusal to grant or continue assistance un- 
der any such program or activity.” In 
short, title VI imposed on HEW’s Office 
of Education the responsibility for afirm- 
atively enforcing nondiscrimination in 
all school districts receiving Federal as- 
sistance. To enforce its orders, HEW was 
given the right to terminate Federal aid 
to any school system refusing to comply. 

Title VI reflected an appreciation on 
the part of Congress of the complex ad- 
ministrative problems associated with 
the process of school desegregation and 
the inability of the judicial process to 
deal comprehensively with the problem 
on a nationwide basis. The disappointing 
progress made in the courtroom in the 
decade following Brown against Board 
of Education amply supported Congress’ 
judgment of the need for an additional 
means—the Federal purse—for realizing 
the goal of equal educational opportu- 
nity. Title VI admirably serves this need 
in the area of school desegregation by 
requiring HEW to assume a major role 
in monitoring school desegregation, and 
by replacing the court order with the 
termination of Federal funds as the 
sanction for assuring compliance. 

The importance of HEW’s administra- 
tive authority under title VI is under- 
scored by the continuing commitment of 
huge sums of Federal assistance to pub- 
lie education at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. In view of the significance 
of the role played by HEW in achieving 
our goal of equal educational opportu- 
nity, the limitations on the termination 
power envisioned by the House amend- 
ments is indeed a matter of grave con- 
cern. 

The House amendments contains two 
related restrictions on HEW authority 
to enforce compliance with the require- 
ments of title VI. In effect these provide 
that no funds under the act may be 
used to force or, as a condition to the 
receipt of such funds, to require any 
school system to bus its students, to 
abolish any school, or transfer or assign 
any student “on account of race, creed, 
or color.” 
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That these provisions would seriously 
hamper, if not totally foreclose, any 
meaningful attempts by HEW to secure 
compliance with the nondiscrimination 
requirements of existing law is clear in 
view of the nature of the obligation im- 
posed on educational authorities by title 
VI. As construed by the courts and ap- 
plicable HEW regulations, funded edu- 
cational agencies are under the “affirma- 
tive duty” to operate systems which are 
free from discrimination and “to correct 
the effects of past discrimination”. The 
Supreme Court has consistently recog- 
nized that this process will invariably re- 
quire that students be assigned on the 
basis of race. Thus, in Swann against 
Board of Education, the Court specifi- 
cally endorsed the use of yarious racially 
based desegregation measures involving 
the remedial assignment and transporta- 
tion of students. And in a companion to 
Swann, the Court sustained an HEW 
inspired desegregation plan involving 
racial student assignments saying that: 

Any other approach would freeze the 
status quo that is the very target of all de- 
segregation processes. McDaniel against 
Barresi. 


In short; the House amendments 
would gut administrative enforcement 
of title VI by depriving HEW of its au- 
thority to withhold Federal funds from 
educational agencies which fail to pursue 
affirmative mnondiscrimination policies 
mandated by that enactment—that is, 
policies which necessarily require that 
students be assigned to schools on the 
basis of race. In effect, the agency would 
be relegated to voluntary means of nego- 
tiation, conciliation, and the like to se- 
cure compliance with Federal law; meth- 
ods which, if the past is any indication, 
would prove futile in most cases or would 
at best lead to haphazard and incon- 
sistent results. 

The program primarily affected by this 
action is the Emergency School Aid Act. 
One of the eligibility requirements un- 
der that act—section 706) is that the 
applicant school district be implement- 
ing a plan to desegregate elementary 
and secondary school in the district or 
to. reduce minority group isolation in 
such schools. Since at least some pupil 
reassignment is a factor in virtually all 
elementary and secondary desegregation 
cases, this amendment could severely im- 
pair the ability of the Department to en- 
force the requirements of the statute 
with regard to desegregation. 

The Senate should also reject the 
House’s action because of serious doubts 
which surround the constitutionality of 
these provisions. Several Federal courts 
have held that where race discrimina- 
tion is involved the prohibitions of the 
fifth and 14th amendments apply to pub- 
lic and private programs administered by 
recipients of Federal assistance. In Sim- 
kins against Moses Cone Memorial Hos- 
pital, the Court of Appeals held that the 
racially exclusionary policies of certain 
hospitals receiving Federal aid under the 
Hill-Burton Act were imbued with sufii- 
cient official involvement to bring the 
hospitals’ activities within the fifth 
amendment ban on racial discrimination. 
And the Supreme Court ruling in Mc- 
Daniel against Barresi strongly suggests 
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that Federal funding activities may not 
be administered without regard to the 
affirmative desegregation requirements 
of the Constitution. As such, the House 
amendment is clearly susceptible of con- 
stitutional challenge as an unlawful 
limitation on HEW’s authority to insure 
that Federal assistance programs are ad- 
ministered in accord with constitutional 
standards. 

In sum, Mr. President, this amendment 
would place an intolerab’e burden on 
HEW authority to administer Federal 
educational funding. 

We cannot afford to lead our educa- 
tional system into chaos. We cannot go 
on record as favoring discrimination by 
denying remedies to discrimination. 

My. President, I urge my colleagues to 
defeat this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare addressed to Senator 
Macnuson, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, together with an attached 
statement. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1975. 

Hon. Warren G, Macnuson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. CHarmmMan; The purpose of this 
letter is to bring to your attention certain 
actions of the House of Representatives in 
passing the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions bill (H.R. 5899) on April 15, As adopted 
by the House, that bill contains two provi- 
sions which give us some concern with re- 
gard to the ability of the Department to 
enforce title VI of the Civil Rights Act and 
the programmatic requirements of the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act, funds for which would 
be appropriated by the bill. 

The provisions about which we are con- 
cerned are sections 304 and 305 of the House- 
passed bill. Those sections, which prohibit 
the use of appropriated funds for certain 
school desegregation activities, are similar to 
provisions which have been in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriations Acts for the past several years. 
(See, e.g. sections 208 and 209 of the 1975 
Labor-HEW Appropriations Act, P.L, 93-517.) 
However, as passed by the House, the provi- 
sions do not contain the words heretofore 
included which would limit the operation of 
the sections to any school district “which 
is desegregated as that term is defined in 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1965.” 
The effect of that deletion would be to 
prohibit the Department from taking action 
to require the reassignment of students 
among schools, as a condition to receiving 
funds appropriated under this bill, even 
where that would be necessary in order ef- 
fectively to desegregate the public schools. 

The program primarily affected by this 
action is the Emergency School Aid Act. 
One of the eligibility requirements under that 
Act (section 706) is that the applicant school 
district be implementing a plan to desegre- 
gate elementary and secondary schools in the 
district or to reduce minority group isolation 
in such schools. Since at least some pupil 
reassignment is a factor in virtually all ele- 
mentary and secondary desegregation cases, 
the House amendments could severely impair 
the ability of the Department to enforce the 
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requirements of the statute with regard to 
desegregation. Moreover, to the extent that 
the amendment would cause the Department 
to provide Federal financial assistance to 
school districts that are, and will continue 
to be, segregated, the amendment presents 
a substantial Constitutional issue. A more 
detailed statement on the effect of the House 
amendments is enclosed. 

Because of the adverse effects discussed 
above, we urge that if sections 304 and 305 
of the House-passed bill are included in the 
bill reported by your Committee, they be 
amended to read as those sections have in 
prior years. 

Sincerely, 
Caspar W: WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 
EFFECT OF THE MOORE AMENDMENT TO THE 
Seconp SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
Breit, 1975 


The amendment offered by Congressman 
Moore and adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 15 would add three sec- 
tions to the General Provisions in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations bill. These 
provisions would be identical with the 
Green-Whitten amendments to the 1975 
Labor-HEW Appropriations bill as passed by 
the House last year, but which were later 
modified in conference. 

Sections 304 and 305 are similar to pro- 
visions which have been in HEW and Office 
of Education appropriations Acts for the past 
several years. However, the Moore amend- 
ment would delete certain language from 
those provisions and thereby reduce the 
ability of the Department to take action 
against school districts which are illegally 
segregated. The language of those sections 
is set forth below, with the words which 
would be deleted by the current House 
amendments marked in brackets: 

Sec: 304. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used to force any school 
or school district [which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352,] to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to force on account of race, creed, or 
color the abolishment of any school [so de- 
segregated}; or to force the transfer or as- 
signment of any student attending any 
elementary or secondary school [so desegre- 
gated} to or from a particular school over 
the protests of his or her parents or parent. 

Sec. 305. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act shall be used to force any school 
or school district [which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352,] to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to require the abolishment of any 
school [so desegregated]; or to force on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color the transfer 
of students to or from a particular school 
[so desegregated] as a condition precedent 
to obtaining Federal funds otherwise avail- 
able to any State, school district, or school. 

As enacted in prior appropriations Acts, 
these sections had the effect of limiting the 
reach of the Department's title VI authority 
over schools which already complied with 
title VI and the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. As 
amended by the House in this bill these sec- 
tions would have the effect of limiting the 
Department's reach over schools which were 
in violation of title VI and the Constitution. 

The most important effect of these two 
sections relates to the Emergency School 
Aid Act, funds for which are appropriated 
in this bill. The practical effect of the dele- 
tions noted above would be not only to 
severely limit the Department's ability to 
enforce title VI of the Civil Rights Act, as 
it relates to funds appropriated under this 
program, but also to impair the authority 
of the Department to require, as a condition 
for the receipt of ESAA funds, that a school 
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district be implementing a plan to deségre- 
gate elementary and secondary schools in the 
district or to reduce minority group isola- 
tion, as required by section 706 of that Act. 

Section 306 is identical with section 209 
(b) of the 1975 Labor-HEW Appropriations 
Act (P.L. 93-517) and would have no effect 
on programs included in this appropriations 
bill, because it merely restates section 420 
of the General Education Provisions Act (as 
added by section 252 of the Education 
Amendments of 1974) which is currently ap- 
plicable to all Education Division programs, 
including those for which funds would be 
appropriated by this bill. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware 
be laid aside temporarily, to be rein- 
stated after the conclusion of the amend- 
ment that I intend to call up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the Senator 
amend his request so that I might inter- 
vene with an amendment immediately 
after his amendment and before the vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no objection to 
that request being made part of my 
unanimous consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I think the 
situation should be clarified, because it 
is not the Roth amendment that is be- 
fore the Senate. In the unanimous-con- 
sent request, I objected to the substitu- 
tion of the watered-down committee 
amendment to the House anti-busing 
language. So we are now considering the 
committee amendments to the House 
language. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be laid aside temporarily, to 
be reinstated upon the conclusion of 
the amendment I propose to offer and 
upon the conclusion of the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 483 


Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 483. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Tsland (Mr. 
PASTORE) proposes an amendment num- 
bered 483. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 33, line 8, strike “$1,340,000” and 
insert in Meu thereof “$1,720,000”. On page 
33, after line 20, insert the following: 

“FISHERMEN’S GUARANTY FUND 

“Por an additional amount for the ‘Fisher- 
men’s Guaranty Fund’, $1,910,000 to remain 
available until expended. 

FOFFSHORE SHRIMP FISHERIES FUND 


“Por expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Offshore Shrimp Fisheries 
Act of 1973, $230,000 to remain available un- 
til expended.”, 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose three amendments to the bill which 
I have sent to the desk. 
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Mr, President, subsequent to the full 
Appropriations Committee meeting to 
consider the second fiscal year 1975 sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, the ad- 
ministration transmitted a request for 
additional supplemental funds. 

The total of the request is $2,520,000 
and includes the following three items: 

First, $380,000 for the Department of 
Commerce to support an energy con- 
servation program in cooperation with 
the American business community. 

Second, $230,000 for the offshore 
shrimp fisheries fund. This is a manda- 
tory item and will allow continued oper- 
ation of 325 U.S. shrimp vessels in 
Brazilian waters in 1975. 

Third, $1,910,000 for the fishermen’s 
guaranty fund. This is a mandatory 
item that provides compensation to fish- 
ing vessel owners and crews for losses re- 
sulting from Ecuador’s seizures of seven 
U.S. fishing vessels which occurred from 
January 23 through February 2, 1975. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the 
committee, and his counterpart, the 
ranking member (Mr. Younc) have been 
apprised of this amendment. I under- 
stand that there is no objection to it. I 
ask for a voice vote on the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to this amendment. It 
deals with a budget request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I call 


up my amendment which is at the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
‘The Senator from Maryland (Mr, MATHIAS), 


for himself and Mr. BEALL, 
amendment: 

On page 42, following line 24, insert the 
following: 


proposes an 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The limitation on the aggregate amount of 
purchase contracts pursuant to section 6 
of the Public Buildings Amendments of 1972 
(Public Law 92-313) contained im section 
507 of Title V, Public Law 93-381, is increased 
to $396,106,000. 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill to increase the 
limitation on GSA’s purchase contract 
building authority from the existing $300 
million to $396 million. This amendment, 
which is an administration request, was 
considered, but not acted upon, by the 
Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee. Like 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
the subcommittee denied the request 
“without prejudice,” until such time as 
the buildings that are involved in this 
amendment had been authorized. I am 
pleased to report that the Senate Public 
Works Committee, on May 14, approved 
the two Social Security Administration 
buildings that necessitate this additional 
appropriation. 

As indicated in the administration 
request, the increase in the limitation on 
the purchase contract authority is for 
the specific purpose of constructing So- 
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cial Security Administration facilities in 
the Baltimore, Md., area. My amend- 
ment will provide the required funds, 
and only the required funds, needed to 
build a computer facility on the Wood- 
lawn campus of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and an office building in 
downtown Baltimore. I want to insure 
that the legislative history of this bill 
reflects the specific purpose for this 
amendment. 

The need for both these buildings has 
been fully documented by the Social Se- 
curity Administration and the General 
Services Administration. The capability 
of SSA to continue to perform its mission 
nationwide is dependent upon the con- 
struction of both buildings. I submit that 
this project is of considerable importance 
to each Member of this Chamber. 

In view of the positive action of the 
Public Works Committee, and in view of 
the crucial necessity for the construction 
of these facilities, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with everything the 
Senator from Maryland has said. This 
is an important project, and in time I 
think it will show that the Government 
will save money. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, we 
analyzed and evaluated this project very 
thoroughly in the Subcommittee on 
Treasury, Post Office and General Goy- 
ernment, and we were unable to include 
this limitation. It is a limitation, not a 
new appropriation. We were unable to 
include it because under the basic au- 
thorizing legislation there is a require- 
ment that the GSA go before the re- 
spective Public Works Committees of the 
House and the Senate for approval of the 
prospectus. 

At the time of the markup, we had no 
such approval, although both commit- 
tees were considering an increase in the 
limitation. 

The fiscal year 1975 limitation on pur- 
chase contract authority for GSA con- 
struction is $300 million. The effect of 
this amendment is to increase the lim- 
itation to $396 million, so that GSA can 
go ahead with the construction of the 
two Social Security buildings, which they 
sorely need, near Baltimore, Md. In view 
of the approval of the prospectuses by 
both the House and the Senate Commit- 
tees on Public Works, which approval 
took place in the last 2 or 3 days since 
the full committee considered this, I 
personally and in behalf of the subcom- 
mittee have no objection to the amend- 
ment. In fact, I endorse it. 

Mr. MATHIAS, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, with- 
out objection, I shall accept the amend- 
ment on behalf of the committee as 
satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG. I object but only to per- 
mit me to make a short statement. 
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I hope this does not become a regular 
practice, adding large sums or obliga- 
tions of money to an urgent supplemen- 
tal bill. Many of these items could and 
should wait until the regular appropria- 
tions bill, which will be forthcoming in 
a month or so. I shall not object in this 
case, I withdraw my objection. But I 
hope this will not become a regular 
practice. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment to 
the second supplemental appropriations 
bill which would make an additional $96 
million available for the construction of 
both the computer facility at the Social 
Security complex in Woodlawn and an 
equally importannt office building in 
downtown Baltimore. I have cosponsored 
this amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague (Mr. Matutas) because 
I am convinced that the Social Security 
Administration and the people it serves 
need these facilities and need them now. 

I would like to point out that almost 
all of the citizens of the United States 
have come to depend on the efficiency of 
the Social Security Administration. Also, 
I do not think there is any question as 
to the need to expand still further its 
capability. Therefore, with the antici- 
pated and dramatically expanding role 
of the Social Security Administration, I 
believe it is incumbent upon us to pro- 
vide a corresponding expansion of fa- 
cilities so as to allow for the continued 
performance of the Agency’s national 
function. To do less would not only be 
very shortsighted but would result in a 
disservice to our people. 

In addition, the longer construction 
of the computer and office space is de- 
layed, the greater ‘the eventual cost to 
the taxpayers. Moreover, construction of 
these facilities is going to be carried out 
sometime in the not too distant future. 
Obviously, the cost next year and the 
year after is going to be higher than 
this year. So, if we are interested in the 
ultimate cost to the taxpayers, we should 
get the job done before the cost becomes 
prohibitive. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. This is not a new 
appropriation at all. 

N Mr. YOUNG. It amounts to an obliga- 
on. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is an increase in 
the limitation on purchase contracts so 
a GSA can go ahead with construc- 

on. 

Mr. YOUNG. It results in an expendi- 
ture eventually. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 43, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 
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TEMPORARY STUDY COMMISSIONS; NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON SUPPLIES AND SHORTAGES, 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Funds appropriated under this heading in 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1975, 
shall remain available until December 31, 
1975. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, this 
amendment to H.R. 5899 will provide for 
extending to December 31, 1975, funds 
appropriated for expenses of the Na- 
tional Commission on Supplies and 
Shortages. 

This is merely a language change 
which will extend the availability of the 
funds already appropriated. This amend- 
ment is consistent with Public Law 94-9, 
which extended the final reporting date 
and the authorization for appropriations 
from June 30, 1975, to December 31, 1975. 
I have discussed this amendment with 
the Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and with the ranking mi- 
nority member, and I believe they con- 
cur in its acceptance. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
know of no objection to the amendment. 
Iam prepared to accept it if there is no 
objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have no objection. I 
think it should be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BIDEN. Mr. President, I will cast 
my vote because I do not think busing 
is a worthwhile concept. However, my 
vote is a reluctant one became I am not 
sure this is the proper vehicle on which 
to attach a busing amendment. Basically, 
the text of the committee and House 
amendments both states that no funds in 
this bill may be used for busing for de- 
segregation purposes. However, it is my 
understanding that none of these funds 
can be used for busing anyway. Conse- 
quently, we are somewhat engaging in a 
charade. 

What is important about this vote is 
that it is a demonstration on the part 
of Congress that at least some of us feel 
that busing is no longer a viable prin- 
ciple—if it ever was. Recent studies and 
articles have indicated, at least pre- 
liminarily, that it often creates more 
problems than it solves. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this vote 
reflects a frustration on the part of many 
Members of Congress, who oppose busing, 
yet strongly favor civil rights and equal 
educational opportunity—and who are 
looking for a resolution of this problem 
that is both fair and constitutional. 

Some proposals which have come before 
us, such as the Gurney amendment 
which would have restricted the right of 
courts to order busing, are not only 
clearly unconstitutional, but strike at the 
very heart of our system of government. 
And 500 law professors commented, argu- 
ing that it was unconstitutional, as did 
every law review article on the subject. 
Even the late Alexander Bickel, one of 
the most respected constitutional lawyers 
in the country, and a strict construction- 
ist, stated: 

Much as I agree that the courts have gone 
substantially wrong of late in administering 
the rule of Brown v. Board of Education, and 
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have created a problem which is, in the mag- 
nitude, not unlike the one they propose to 
solve, I deplore as much more destructive the 
attempt to work such a reallocation of powers 
between Congress and the Supreme Court. 


I concur with the sentiments of Pro- 
fessor Bickel. I took an oath to uphold 
the Constitution—an oath which I intend 
to obey. I will not join those Senators who 
disregard that oath to vote for an “anti- 
busing” proposal because of political ex- 
pediency. 

Other proposals have come before this 
body which cut off funds for certain bus- 
ing plans. When such proposals have 
been constitutional and would be effec- 
tive, I have supported them. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am search- 
ing for a solution. So are many of the 
people of Delaware with whom I talk, 
both black and white. The overwhelming 
majority of my mail on this subject is 
neither racist nor irrational. Rather it 


is an effort by concerned people to find 


a way to solve a problem which will allow 
equal educational opportunity for all 
without creating a hardship which bus- 
ing brings. 

I, too, am committed to that end. It 
seems clear that busing has not proved 
to be the answer to equal educational 
opportunity. It is time we found another 
approach. 

Mr. President, in this regard, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal. The editorial cites the 
preliminary findings of Prof. James S. 
Coleman’s new study. You will recall that 
his 1966 study on educational oppor- 
tunity pointed out many of the problems 
caused by inequality in our schools. In 
his latest study, the Journal reports 
that he has found: 

Forcing integration on a community 
through busing ... can be harmful and 
overlooks the question of whether there are 
going to be any educational benefits. When 
the will for integration does not exist ... 
“the imposition of it by the courts does not 
make it successful,” 


Mr. President, I commend the Wall 
Street Journal editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 2C, 1975] 
PUBLIC POLICIES AND IDEALISM 


“As a practical matter we are now busing 
black children from predominantly black 
schools to other predominantly black 
schools.” So said @ superior court judge who, 
five years after ordering busing for Ingle- 
wood, Calif., recently allowed that city to 
discard its busing program. Meanwhile, the 
plan cost $300,000 and enrollment in the 17 
district schools went from 60% white to 
80% minority. Some people still claim that 
busing failed in Inglewood because of half- 
hearted enforcement efforts, but that seems 
to be largely wishful thinking. 

There appears to be growing understand- 
ing that busing is flawed in both execution 
and conception, although it’s not always easy 
to, convince everyone of that, For example, 
a federal judge recently ordered busing of 
some 21,000 Boston school children to achieve 
compulsory integration in that city. But 
busing is nonetheless losing its attraction 
even among longtime enthusiasts, who are 
also coming to understand its implications. 
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Philadelphia educational officials were re- 
portedly astounded several months ago at the 
results of a two-year federal study contra- 
dicting arguments stressing the need for in- 
tegration, Those results bear directly on the 
busing controversy because the state Human 
Relations Commission directed Philadelphia 
school officials to seek total integration, 
which presumably can only be accomplished 
through massive busing. Yet the study found 
that while black and white pupils seem to 
learn better in integrated grade school 
classes, when black students reach junior 
high they benefit more from the presence of 
a black majority. 

Even more damaging to the probusing ar- 
gument is the recent statement by sociolo- 
gist James S, Coleman, whose 1966 report on 
equal educational opportunity is often cited 
to justify busing for purposes of integra- 
tion. Professor Coleman recently reported 
that busing in Northern cities has failed to 
achieve the main goal of better education for 
the underprivileged, and may even be con- 
demning future black children to even 
greater racial isolation than before. 

Forcing integration on a community 
through busing, he said, can be harmful and 
overlooks the question of whether there are 
going to be any educational benefits. When 
the will for integration does not exist, Pro- 
fessor Coleman observed, “the imposition of 
it by the courts does not make it successful.” 

Instead, court-ordered busing to advance 
integration often results in large numbers 
of middle class whites fleeing to the suburbs, 
taking their property tax payments with 
them and further impoverishing city schools. 
“White flight” can be caused by factors other 
than school busing, of course, as witness the 
exodus of middle class refugees from New 
York City’s crushing tax burden. But few 
policies are as likely to produce white flight 
as forcibly busing children to schools in 
unfamiliar and possibly dangerous neighbor- 
hoods. 

We do not for a moment believe that the 
opposition to busing means that the Ameri- 
can people cannot create a viable multi- 
racial society. This society over the past 20 
years has swept aside racial barrier after 
racial barrier. Surely racial prejudice stili 
exists, but much of the bitter opposition 
to busing, and much of the white flight, is 
a response not to the mixing of races but 
to the mixing of economic classes. Such op- 
position, natural for any parent who desires 
upward social mobility for his children, is 
made all the more bitter when busing is 
ordered and supported by judges and opinion 
leaders whose own children are well insu- 
lated from the lower classes. 

Beyond that, we think that much of the 
opposition to busing refiects the reasons for 
our own opposition to it, which is not prac- 
tical but moral. Busing inevitably implies 
racial quotas, and that is not the kind of 
society we want to create. We can create s 
society with equality of opportunity, re- 
gardless of race. When we fully succeed, 
there will not be the same number of blacks 
in every school, any more than there are 
currently the same number of Italians, Jews 
or Chinese. 

When we do succeed in creating that kind 
of open, multiracial society, we will have a 
far better society than one in which blacks 
are condescendingly doled out by numbers. 
We think that this is something the Ameri- 
can people understand far better than many 
of thelr judges and opinion-leaders. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the committee 
amendments. No vote can come until 
12:30. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr, President, the 
bill is open for amendment. All the com- 
mittee amendments have been adopted 
except those that were reserved or ex- 
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empted from the unanimous-consent 
request, and they are to be voted on at 
12:30 or thereafter. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order the 
Senate will now proceed to a vote. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments with reference to sections 
304, 305, and 306. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parl- 
amentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Chair state 
what we are voting on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On agree- 
ing to the committee amendments relat- 
ing to sections 304, 305, and 306. 

Mr. STENNIS. Another parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the one that 
relates to the matter of busing, use of 
money for busing; is that right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would not interpret the sections. 
They are on pages 72, 73, and 74 of the 
bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A vote “aye” sus- 
tains the position of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A vote “no” would 
be against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would restore the House language. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does this vote in- 
volve in any way Locks and Dam 26? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that it does not. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will all 
Senators take their seats. Those stand- 
ing here will please refrain from con- 
versation. 

The clerk may proceed. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senate please come to order. The clerk 
will suspend. Will the Senators take their 
seats and will the staff members refrain 
from conversation. 

The clerk may proceed. 
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The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennepy), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. MORGAN) 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grir- 
FIN) and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hetms) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 


nays 38, as follows: 
[Rolicall Vote No. 191 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 
Hathaway 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Leahy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 


NAYS—38 


Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 

Ford 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Byrd, Robert C. Hollings 
Cannon Hruska 
Chiles Huddleston 
Curtis Johnston 
Dole Laxalt 
Domenici McClure 
NOT VOTING—10 


Helms McGee 
Tnouye Morgan 
Church Kennedy 

Griffin Long 

So the committee amendments with 
reference to sections 304, 305, and 306 
were agreed to. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? 

Will the Senate please come to order 
and Senators take their seats? 

The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have sent 
an amendment to the desk which I re- 
quest the clerk to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 10, strike “$1,323,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $1,840,000", 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this amendment very briefly with 
the chairman. Let me, for the benefit of 
the Senate, quickly point out—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend for just a moment. 

Will the Senate please be in order? 


Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Young 


Abourezk 


Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart, Gary W. 
Hart, Philip A. 
Haskell 
Hatfield 


Nunn 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 
Scott, 
William L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Allen 
Bartlett 


Baker 
Bentsen 
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The Senator from Indiana deserves our 
respect. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment will restore to the level of the 
budget request the $717,000, funds which 
have been requested for the Railroad 
Retirement Board to process the in- 
creased workload created by Public Law 
93-445 which took effect on January 1 
of this year. That law, passed late last 
year, provided for a complete overhaul 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
to correct deficiencies in the Railroad 
Retirement System and to insure more 
effective coordination between the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Social Secu- 
rity Act. This is necessary because of the 
large number of workers who, prior to 
retirement, come under the jurisdiction 
of both retirement systems. Enactment 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1974, 
which I fully supported and which re- 
ceived the strong support of the Senate, 
was essential to restoring the Railroad 
Retirement System to a sound financial 
footing. 

Achieving this important objective, 
however, has substantially increased the 
workload of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, thus necessitating this budget 
request for supplemental appropriations 
for salaries and expenses in fiscal 1975. 

The House and the Senate Appropria- 
tions committee allowed only $200,000 
of the requested $717,000. In the case of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
and its Subcommittee on Labor-HEW 
on which I am privileged to serve, there 
was a valid reluctance to provide the 
requested appropriations since the Rail- 
road Retirement Board had already be- 
gun to fill the positions for which it was 
seeking funds. Not only had the Board 
begun to fill the positions in the absence 
of appropriated funds, it had also failed 
to provide the committee with proper 
notification under the Anti-Deficiency 
Act. For this reason the committee was 
reluctant to appropriate the requested 
funds, lest that be viewed as tacit ap- 
proval of the premature commitment of 
these funds by the Board. 

Then, subsequent to the time the 
pending bill was reported from commit- 
tee, the Railroad Retirement Board and 
the Office of Management and Budget 
finally provided appropriate notification 
to the committee. It is on this basis, full 
compliance with the law that heretofore 
had been lacking, that I offer this 
amendment to increase the $200,000 ap- 
proved by the committee by $517,000 to 
bring it up to the $717,000 budget 
request. 

I do so, Mr. President, not out of con- 
cern for the bureaucrats at the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Rather I do so out of 
concern for the retirees and future re- 
tirees whose well-being is dependent on 
the effective implementation of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1974. There is no 
doubt that this legislation did signifi- 
cantly increase the workload of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, and to make 
certain that the Board properly delivers 
services to those who need them, and 
to guarantee that the congressional in- 
tent in revising the Railroad Retirement 
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Act is implemented, I urge adoption of 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand there is a budget request for 
this amount. If there is, I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have no objection, 
but I want to reiterate that I hope they 
will not do this again. We were reluctant 
to put this money in but the Board went 
ahead and filled these positions without 
any authority whatsoever. That does not 
sit very well with us. But the people in- 
volved are important, so I believe we 
should accept the amendment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I may say 
to the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man that I think he, our subcommittee, 
and the full committee were completely 
within our rights to deny this full appro- 
priation when we considered it at the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
level. OMB and the retirement board had 
ignored the law and had refused to notify 
us of the policy they were following. But 
I believe they now have the message be- 
cause of the action we have taken and 
I hope they will not do it again. I do not 
think they will because we have told them 
that we will not go along with them un- 
less they adhere to the law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment at the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 71 between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 


DIVISION OF EXPENSES 
The sums appropriated herein for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be paid out of the 
general fund of the District of Columbia, 
except as otherwise specifically provided. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
language is standard in all District of 
Columbia appropriation bills and is al- 
ready included in chapter 3 of the bill on 
page 5 in connection with the other dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations. It is 
just a technical amendment. I ask that 
it be accepted. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment which is at the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. I ask that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 23, immediately below line 2, in- 
sert the following; 
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5. Notwithstanding paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 105(e) of the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations Act, 1968, as amended, two em- 
ployees of the Senate Select Committee to 
Study Governmental Operations with Re- 
spect to Intelligence Activities may be paid 
at the highest gross rate provided in sub- 
Paragraph (A) of such paragraph, and 11 
employees of such Committee may be paid 
at the next highest gross rate provided in 
Such subparagraph. 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. Mr. President, 
I am offering this on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH) who is 
unavoidably detained. It bears on an au- 
thorization to the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence Activities. This 
committee, which is due to report to the 
Senate by September, asks permission to 
increase from 4 to 11 the personnel that 
would otherwise be limited by the Re- 
organization Act in salary. The reason is 
in order to get senior personnel on this 
short-term commitment the committee 
finds it necessary to offer these higher 
salaries. But the amount that is now ap- 
propriated for the committee is sufficient 
to permit the employment of the person- 
nel at the higher levels. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the salary? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. $35,636. But the 
authorization to engage more than the 
present statutory limit at that salary can 
be paid within the appropriation already 
made available. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the top salary will 
be the $35,000? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. No. Two would 
be at $37,050. 

Mr. PASTORE. Those are the salaries 
that we pay for committee staff members, 
too, are they not? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. I am advised 
that both of these figures are the figures 
allowed standing committees as of now. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. If I understand 
correctly, this amendment will authorize 
the select committee to employ 2 peo- 
ple at $37,050 annually, 11 at $35,636, 
and the others would be not higher than 
$33,975. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What this amend- 
ment does is to authorize 11 at $35,636. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. A total of 11 
rather than the 4 which otherwise 
would be the limit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, the 
4 is part of the total of 11? 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. That is correct. 
In effect, if the amendment were agreed 
to, there would be seven more who would 
be authorized to be engaged at the figure 
of $35,636 rather than four. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, It seems to me that 
is a pretty big staff. This is a pretty deli- 
cate job, if we are going to do it. They 
may need them; I do not know. Has the 
chairman of the Legislative Subcommit- 
tee examined this amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I have. If the Senator will yield, it does 
not add an additional amount to the ap- 
propriation, but it does give the needed 
authorization. We approve of it at the 
subcommittee level. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand it, 
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there are no additional funds at the 
moment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But it does mean an 
additional amount will have to be ap- 
propriated hereafter, I am confident. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Not if the committee 
completes its job in the assigned time. 
The resolution has already been ap- 
proved and thir should help the com- 
mittee to complete its work this year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If it is completed 
within the time and within the funds 
now appropriated to it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. I move the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 13, line 22, after “$236,493,000” 
insert the following: “, to remain available 
until August 15, 1975”. 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide additional 
time for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to allocate funds for 
the emergency school aid program con- 
tained in this bill. 

Both the House and the Senate bills 
provide for the funds to remain avail- 
able through June 30, 1975. My amend- 
ment makes the funds available until 
August 15, 1975. 

I believe the additional time is needed 
to assure that the award of the substan- 
tial amount of money that will be ap- 
propriated for this program is done in 
an orderly and efficient manner. 

The emergency school aid program 
consists of formula grants to all states, 
as well as a number of special project 
grant programs, such as bilingual edu- 
cation and educational television. 

In each case, applications must be 
submitted, reviewed and approved be- 
fore funds can be allocated. In some in- 
stances the applications may be defec- 
tive or weak and are sent back to the 
State for improvement. The Department 
sets aside about 20 percent of its funds 
to take care of applications which must 
be resubmitted. 

This process took 4 months to com- 
plete last year. This year HEW is ex- 
pecting up to 2,000 applications, which 
may set a new high for the program. 

Even assuming this bill, the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, is 
signed into law in the next few weeks, we 
still are asking HEW to do months of 
work in only a few weeks. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect this. 

Extending the availability of the ESA 
funds through August 15, 1975 will pro- 
vide the Department the time it should 
have to review, and act upon, all grant 
applications in a careful, efficient 
manner. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee, and it is my understanding 
that he will accept this amendment, as 
will the distinguished ranking member 
of the Appropriations Committee, Sena- 
tor YOUNG. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that this amendment would not 
inerease the appropriation. It would only 
extend the time in which the money is 
made available. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator is correct. 
There is no additional appropriation. It 
is just a time extension. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no objection. 
I am prepared to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I believe the Senator 
from Arkansas is aware that currently 
pending before the Senate Commerce 
Committee is S. 1306, a bill that would 
provide for a $100 million loan for the 
Rock Island Railroad. I believe he is 
aware that two-thirds of this money 
would be spent on rehabilitation and 
maintenance of principally the railroad 
itself on the Rock Island routes. Includ- 
ed in the supplemental appropriations 
bill before the Senate is $700 million ear- 
marked for railroad improvement and 
employment. 

I ask this question of the distinguished 
chairman: Was it the committee's in- 
tention that a portion of this money be 
used for the railroads that might have 
difficulty in obtaining private financing? 
Specifically, is it anticipated that any of 
this money will be available for the Rock 
Island's use? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
committee report on this bill, on page 
99, states as follows: 

The combined use of these funds for labor 
and materials will make the program avail- 
able to all railroads including the bankrupts 
and near bankrupts. For example, the Com- 
mittee expects the funds to provide railroads 
such as the Rock Island and Chicago and 
Northwestern with critical resources to repair 
and upgrade many of their routes. 


This is the intention of it. I think 
everyone familiar with this appropria- 
tion is fully advised. We discussed it 
many times. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senate passed, 
I believe on May 16, S 1730, the author- 
ization bill, the Emergency Rail Trans- 
portation Improvement and Employment 
Act, by a vote of 67 to 10. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. This measure 
was approved by an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of the Senate. 

The authorizing legislation represents 
an excellent example of cooperation be- 
tween Senate committees to provide 
prompt action on pressing national rail- 
road problems. In this case, unemploy- 
ment and deterioration of essential rail 
services, the authorizing legislation rep- 
resented the joint efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the Commerce 
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Committee, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The situation of the Rock Island Rail- 
road was brought before the hearings on 
the authorizing legislation. I presented 
a statement in support of the authorizing 
provision. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
Senator McCLELLAN and the committee 
for the very constructive action taken 
on education respecting alcohol and drug 
abuse, by providing $4 million for this 
program. Its importance is emphasized 
in such an excellent way. I know of Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN’sS interest, inasmuch as 
I served with him on the Committee on 
the Judiciary for some years; and I just 
wanted to express my great appreciation. 

I wish to call attention to two other 
points in the report. One is of a parochial 
character, relating to Lake Champlain, 
one of our very beautiful lakes in New 
York, for which I express my appreci- 
ation to the committee. 

Also, I applaud the fact that the com- 
mittee included the money, which the 
House did not, for emergency food and 
medical service. The committee recog- 
nized with fine perception exactly where 
this is needed for Americans who were 
lost in the shuffle. The $30 million the 
committee recommended, with its de- 
velopment of unique and special mecha- 
nisms to counteract conditions of star- 
vation and malnutrition among the poor, 
will go a long way toward aiding these 
Americans cut off from the mainstream. 
They are native Americans in many 
cases, who, because of language, ethnic 
background, and other difficulties, are 
lost in the shuffle. This was meant to 
reach them. 

Finally, I raise a point to which I know 
the answer, but I think it will be useful 
to have it in the record. The $700 million 
for maintenance of way, for which we 
passed the authorization bill the other 
day. It was eliminated in conference on 
the Emergency Job Appropriations Act. 
It is now included in this bill. 

Do I correctly understand that there 
really is no basic difference with the 
House, except that they did not wish to 
appropriate in the previous bill when we 
had no authorization as yet? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The House opposed 
it vigorously in the other bill, one reason 
being that there was no authorization. 
I cannot advise the Senator what posi- 
tion the House will take with respect to 
this provision. But we do have author- 
ization legislation now, insofar as the 
Senate is concerned, and this would have 
to have Hotse authorization before the 
money could be spent. Hopefully, the 
Senate will take some favorable action. 

I regret that it is necessary to try to 
remedy the railroad problems in this 
country by this kind of effort. We would 
all rather see an overall policy with re- 
spect to the rail transportation system, 
and hopefully that will come about some- 
time soon. 

In the interim, we have railroads that 


President, will the 


I yield. 
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are deteriorating and that should be 
preserved. This will serve not only to 
help. rehabilitate those railroads and 
keep them from deteriorating further, 
but also, if we are permitted to enact 
this provision and to make this appro- 
priation, it will serve to put many people 
back to work in the maintenance crews— 
people who were laid off because of in- 
ability of the railroads to pay for their 
labor. 

It has a twofold purpose. It would help 
to strengthen or to restore the facilities 
that are essential to railroad services. 
Also, it would have the effect of putting 
many people back to work. Considering 
what the conditions are today, especially 
the heavy unemployment in this country, 
I think this is a good approach, under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. It is an excellent 
approach in this time of severe unem- 
ployment, when we are authorizing pub- 
lic service jobs. This is a remarkable 
effort to deal with this problem with the 
private sector—railroads are private en- 
terprise, though regulated—especially 
where it meets such a vital national 
need. 

I see Senator RANDOLPH on his feet. 
With me and others, he was the author 
of the authorizing legislation. 

I hope very much that the House will 
recognize that this is a way in which we 
are trying to convert to real usefulness 
the concept of public service jobs. I hope 
very much the House will help us to do it. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to see the 
actions taken by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations on May 14 in reporting 
the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act for fiscal year 1975 (H.R. 5899). I 
would like to commend the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. McCLELLAN, and the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on HEW- 
Labor Appropriations, Mr. MAGNUSON, as 
well as the other members of the com- 
mittee who supported the actions taken 
by the committee. 

I was gratified to see the committee 
recommendations in regard to the Com- 
munity Services Administration. On 
March 4, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on HEW-Labor Appropria- 
tions in regard to the funding requested 
by the Community Services Administra- 
tion, CSA. 

The CSA is the successor to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity which was en- 
acted into law under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, as amended by 
the Headstart, Economic Opportunity 
and Community Partnership Act of 1974. 
This Agency, in a multitude of programs 
with various approaches, funds com- 
munity action agencies. This provides 
local communities a voice in their own 
destiny in dealing with the problems of 
the poor. 

I was pleased to see that the commit- 
tee recommended $500 million for the 
operation of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration in fiscal year 1975. This is 
an increase of $46 million over the $454 
million currently authorized under the 
continuing resolution, and an increase of 
$45 million over the House allowance of 
$455 million. 

This level of funding for the programs 
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will meet the basic needs of the Com- 
munity Services Administration. The 
$330 million, which was the budget re- 
quest for the community action agencies, 
will enable the 881 community action 
agencies to continue to operate at their 
current expenditure level. 

Various other programs earmarked by 
the committee demonstrate the various 
programs which help the poor and dis- 
advantaged of all ages. An example is the 
senior opportunities and services pro- 
gram, for which the committee has rec- 
ommended $10 million. This program is 
designed specifically to identify and meet 
the needs of the elderly poor. It involves 
the development of new employment, 
volunteer and referral services, and the 
creation of additional services and pro- 
grams for the elderly poor. 

The committee recommended $30 mil- 
lion for the emergency food and medical 
services program, which I had requested 
in my testimony before the subcommit- 
tee. The House made no provision for this 
program and there also was no budget 
request for it. This program, which has 
shown a marked success in assisting local 
communities to counteract conditions of 
starvation and malnutrition among the 
poor, with distinct and unique ap- 
proaches to special groups of individuals 
who are presently isolated from the 
mainstream of America life and oppor- 
tunity. In the past, this program has de- 
veloped unique and special mechanisms 
for migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
and Native American groups, and I com- 
mend the committee for recommending 
that $4.5 million be set aside for these 
Native Americans. 

In its recommendation for $19 million 
for the emergency energy conservation 
services program under section 222(a) 
(12) of the Economic Opportunity Act— 
which I authored—an increase of $10 
million over the House allowance, the 
committee has made a valuable start in 
providing such services as emergency 
loans and grants, special fuel voucher 
and stamp programs, to establish a win- 
terization program for the poor. 

While this first approach will not solve 
all the problems of winterization it is a 
first step. This appropriation will help 
the CSA to continue its energy related 
programs which it has begun from local 
initiative and other general appropria- 
tions following the pattern of Project 
FUEL in the State of Maine. It is clearly 
advisable to expand these efforts under 
section 222(a) (12) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, as amended. It 
represents an approach dealing directly 
with the poor and economically disad- 
vantaged, and has been successful. I also 
would like to commend Senator Mans- 
FIELD on his proposal to establish a na- 
tional energy center. This center would 
enable CSA to develop new winterization 
programs, and to coordinate the pro- 
grams already in existence. 

I hope the Senate will consider mak- 
ing available additional funds which the 
administration and the Community 
Services Administration believe can be 
effectively utilized. It is believed that 
this would be an amount of $64 million, 
which I requested in my testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee. 
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Joined by 18 Senators, who wrote the 
President on February 20 and the com- 
mittee on February 25, we had pointed 
to needs in terms of pending or expected 
applications before the Community Serv- 
ices Administration totaling $14 million. 
The Director of the Community Services 
Administration, Mr. Gallegos, in testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on HEW- 
Labor Appropriations, stated that $64 
million of that amount could be effec- 
tively utilized in this fiscal year. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
mend the committee for its recommen- 
dation of $452 million for the Headstart 
program. This program, which is cele- 
brating its 10th anniversary this year, 
has shown remarkable growth and suc- 
cess. In its detailed report, the commit- 
tee has recommended an increase in the 
appropriation to $452 million, $37.7 mil- 
lion over the budget request, and $22 
million over the House amount. The 
334,000 children that participate in this 
program, either throughout the year, or 
in the summer Headstart program, read- 
ily attest to the vital need and interest 
in this program. With this increased ap- 
propriation, the goal of providing a more 
adequate level of support for 35,000 
handicapped children enrolled in Head- 
start will be realized. The early recom- 
mendation of this increased figure has 
made available the additional sum in 
time for the 1975-76 school year when 
it will be most needed. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
mend the chairman of the committee, 
and all of its members. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
appreciative that the able manager of 
the pending appropriations bill has given 
us the opportunity to comment on the 
approval of the program to rehabilitate 
our railroad system at the point of need, 
the roadbeds that have deteriorated for 
a period of several years. 

I am grateful, as always, to the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
who addresses himself very accurately to 
this subject matter. Severai Senators 
have given special attention to this prob- 
lem and we have tried within the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
the Committee on Commerce to bring a 
measure from the authorization stand- 
point which followed the appropriation 
brought by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN) to the Senate Cham- 
ber. In doing so he is indicating his 
knowledge of the deficiency in our road- 
bed situation, and acting even before the 
formal legislation authorizing certain 
guidelines in connection with this work. 

I shall not overemphasize the problem, 
except to indicate that what the chair- 
man is completing, hopefully, here today 
will serve a double purpose. That is, to 
give employment to many thousands of 
maintenance-of-way workers who have 
been separated from their employment 
by railroads throughout the country. 
Also, there will be added opportunities 
for workers other than those who were 
furloughed to be gainfully employed. Cer- 
tainly, in a period of unemployment, this 
is a very real need. 

Second, the deterioration of the road- 
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beds has brought a situation where 
freight, for example, has had to be 
moved very, very slowly. We have had 
coal trains that are cut to 10 to 15 miles 
per hour because of the condition of the 
tracks. In the movement of many prod- 
ucts, there haye been slowdowns because 
of neglected trackage, I do know of cases, 
and I do not attempt to dramatize, where 
there were persons actually walking in 
front of the locomotive as the train would 
move slowly with freight. 

We also understand that there is a 
need to rebuild the faith of the American 
people who are passengers on our rail 
lines that they can travel with safety 
between those cities that compose the 
network of railroads in this country. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact the 
irony of pushing this new philosophy of 
converting to coal because of the paucity 
of petroleum products is that we find now 
that, even if we do want to convert, we 
cannot get the coal up there because the 
roadbeds will not permit it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The able Senator 
from Rhode Island has indicated one of 
the problems with which we are faced. 
I have heard persons say, “I am afraid 
to ride a certain train because I am told 
that the rails, the roadbed, are not in 
satisfactory condition.” I do not try to 
alarm in this matter. The able Senator 
from Arkansas would not try to alarm 
the would-be passenger. But we really 
feel that there are thousands of persons 
who would be riding trains now if they 
felt that those trains were operating 
over rail systems where the deteriorated 
trackage had been rebuilt. So I com- 
mend the Senator and his colleagues of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
those of the authorizing committees who 
have worked with us from the standpoint 
of this very important item. Both of the 
able Senators from Indiana, Senator 
BayH and Senator HARTKE, have been 
productively involved in this effort. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
agree with the statement of the Senator 
from West Virginia because he has been 
most accommodating and cooperative in 
this problem. He has moved his commit- 
tee expeditiously with the legislation and 
it is necessary now to give us the authori- 
zation and the support in appropriation. 

I agree with everything that the Sen- 
ator has said. Ultimately, this Govern- 
ment is going to have to bail out the 
railroads, going to have to spend a lot of 
money in this situation. By spending 
some now, we not only put people back 
to work who have been separated from 
their jobs in this period of time when we 
are hunting ways to give people jobs and 
increase employment in the country, but 
we decrease unemployment. It is just the 
practical thing to do. As we spend the 
money now, properly, and do it in a prac- 
tical way, we will prevent further deteri- 
oration that is going to cost more when 
we get to an ultimate, overall plan and 
program in this railroad problem. 

I point out, too, that we have a lot of 
money in these bills that we have al- 
ready passed for public service jobs. Iam 
not opposing them as such. But in this 
kind of job, where men go out and, by 
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the sweat of their brows, construct 
something and do that hard work, we 
are getting something for the money we 
are paying. These are not legislated jobs, 
something that we just do to create em- 
ployment. There is need for the employ- 
ment and the job is there. Is it a ques- 
tion of filling the job. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is correct that the 
Senator draws our attention to public 
service and public works jobs in this con- 
text. I have supported public service jobs. 
But I do feel that with the public works 
job—be it, as in this instance, rebuilding 
roadbeds, or other types of public works 
projects—one job leads to another job, 
creates another job. Some of these will be 
in supplying materials, you see, because 
a portion of this appropriation is for ma- 
terials needed for rail rehabilitation ac- 
tivities. 

Then, as the Senator has indicated in 
other words than I shall use, a lasting 
benefit, at least a very permanent con- 
tribution, has been made to the strength 
of the country. 

I call attention because the Senator 
from Connecticut is on the floor. Does 
Senator Rrercorr know of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad? Of course; it is in New 
England. In that instance, Mr. John Dus- 
tin, the president, had to tell us in the 
committee hearing that he had to lay 
off 400 good maintenance-of-way workers 
from that company. In so doing, he real- 
ized that there would be a further de- 
terioration of the roadbeds. Yet it had to 
be done because of the recession and be- 
cause of the need to cut the overall costs 
of the operation of the company. 

I do not go into details about that par- 
ticular company and I know very little 
about its financial structure. But I do 
know that there are 400 maintenance-of- 
way workers who are not employed. In 
that instance and in hundreds of in- 
stances throughout the country, those 
persons, by the very authorization, legis- 
lative intent, and then the money, are 
given the opportunity—the furloughed 
workers, first of all—to be reemployed 
because, as the Senator from Arkansas 
well understands, they do know this busi- 
ness. There will be others, of course, that 
will join them in the work of rebuilding 
the roadbeds, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, to be 
restored to that job that they had and 
are familiar with and that is needed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, That is correct. They 
have the preference in employment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, T thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Chairman yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I listened 
with a great deal of interest and ap- 
proval to the colloquy among the dis- 
tinguished committee chairman, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrts). 

‘There does not need to be a great deal 
of discussion surrounding this supple- 
mental appropriations bill. I remind our 
colleagues of the tragic plight of the Na- 
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tion’s economy. We have discussed that 
at frequent intervals. I think most of us 
recognize there is no magic formula for 
that. 

I remember becoming involved in the 
activities of our distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works, as 
we tried successfully to get the im- 
pounded highway funds and the im- 
pounded water pollution funds released 
so that those funds could go back, not 
really as public service jobs, but in the 
private sector to provide services that 
were needed by the people and to get 
that started. 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Transportation Appropriations, it 
was my good fortune to introduce this 
particular $700 million feature that the 
chairman of the full committee enthusi- 
astically joined, and he was one of the 
major movers in this area. 

We had this same amendment in the 
jobs bill. We were not able to convince 
the House to accept it, at least partially 
because the authorization legislation 
had not been forthcoming. 

Because of the work of the Senator 
from West Virginia and others on the 
Committee on Commerce, now we have 
authorized this at the Senate level, and 
so we felt we could come back and try 
it again. 

I will add one word of comment to the 
discussion so far. Unless we are willing 
or able to convince our brothers and 
sisters on the other side of the Capitol 
dome to get off the dime on this, our 
labor is going to be for naught. 

The railroad system of this country 
is in a deplorable condition. Nobody 
here needs to be reminded of that: We 
are not going to solve the railroad prob- 
lem by the passage of this one amend- 
ment, 

I say that I think this is a first step. 
It is an immediate step that can start 
putting people to work, as has been de- 
scribed here, to accomplish two things: 

First, to provide jobs and, second, to 
provide something that is of lasting 
benefit, through the private sector, that 
will- remain after the money has been 
spent. 

But I think it is important for us to 
recognize that this in no way is incon- 
sistent with some of the ideas of the 
trust fund and some of the other well- 
intentioned and meaningful programs, 
that other people have in mind, that are 
necessary for a long-range solution to 
the: railroad problem. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. BAYH. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is except to 
help keep the trains running until we do 
get approval. 

Mr. BAYH. Yes. 

I am concerned that there is this little 
bickering developing among certain 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Ido not want to impugn their 
motives, with the resulting feeling if 
they go along and say we are going to 
hire 35,000, 45,000, or 50,000 rail workers 
and maintenance workers, to start put- 
ting these tracks back in workable con- 
dition, this is going to foreclose them 
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from coming along with a long-range, 
more permanent solution, 

That is not the purpose of this, This is 
designed to get us started now when peo- 
ple are unemployed, and certainly the 
work that would be done now is work 
that is not going to have to be done by 
whatever the long-range solution to the 
problem is. 

So I hope that our colleagues in the 
House of Representatives will recognize 
that this is important only as a first 
step. It is not a final answer. It is not 
a panacea. But it is extremely important. 

I appreciate the leadership in the au- 
thorization area that has been provided 
by the Senator from West Virginia. I 
am glad to have been a small cosponsor 
of that bill, which is extremely im- 
portant. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ITEMS IN THE SECOND 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
committee has added a comparatively 
small amount of money to the second 
supplemental appropriations bill for the 
legislative branch above the amount ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives. 

As the bill came from the other body, 
it contained $9,584,329 for program items 
under title I and $12,451,270 for increased 
pay costs under title II. The committee 
has added $266,549 for four Senate pro- 
gram items and a net increase of $884,- 
825 for the increased pay costs relating to 
Senate items including those under the 
Architect of the Capitol. It is a pleasure 
to report that the Senate is able to ab- 
sorb $3.2 million of the more than $3.8 
million that was budgeted for these in- 
creased pay costs, and that the legislative 
branch as a whole absorbed 23 percent of 
the amounts originally estimated. 

The Senate program items that we 
added included: First, $75,050 for the 
Appropriations Committee primarily to 
meet additional workload imposed by the 
Budget Reform Act; and second, $26,274 
for additional clerk hire for the Senators 
from Texas since the provisional popula- 
tion estimates now place the State of 
Texas into the 12 million population 
category; and $225 for the costs during 
the remainder of this year of a $900 an- 
nual increase in the stationary allowance 
of the Vice President. 

The other Senate program item is 
$165,000 for the first 13 months rental of 
an upgraded Senate computer. This up- 
grading is necessary to provide a Senate- 
wide network which will provide ter- 
minals in each Senate office so that the 
Senators will have advantage of a con- 
gressional legislative information system. 
This system, which the subcommittee 
expects to be fully operating in 1 year, 
will provide all of the data now stored 
in the retrieval systems of the House of 
Representatives and the Library of Con- 
gress. The Senate system will feature 
easy access via only one terminal to in- 
formation that presently can only be se- 
cured by the use of several terminals. 
In addition to the legislative assistance, 
the upgraded computer will enable the 
p-ograming of a microfilm index sys- 
tem that will enable Senators to quickly 
retrieve their correspondence, legislative 
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position papers, press elippings, and et 
cetera. 

The committee has also added an ad- 
ministrative provision that would allow 
Senators to lease one mobile office from 
the funds provided for the rental of State 
offices. As the Senate will recall, Senator 
Dore introduced S. 699 on behalf of 
himself and 30 other Senators to provide 
mobile offices to Senators. This bill was 
referred to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. We went into this matter thorough- 
ly, and the committee determined that 
instead of having the Sergeant at Arms 
provide the mobile office as stipulated in 
the bill, we would authorize the Senators 
to make a lease and be reimbursed out 
of the contingent fund for the lease and 
operating costs of a mobile office. There 
will be no increased costs to the Senate 
for the mobile offices as the costs must 
come out of the amounts previously pro- 
vided in the regular bill for home State 
offices. 

We have written into the bill restric- 
tions on the operation of the mobile offi- 
ces that they will be used only in the 
Senators home State; the requirement of 
a minimum of $1 million in liability in- 
surance on the vehicles; suitable identi- 
fication of the mobile office; and that no 
Senate reimbursement be made to a 
Senator for lease or operation of the 
mobile office within 60 days of a con- 
tested election in which the Senator is 
candidate. 

The committee also recommends con- 
currence with the House of Representa- 
tives in the amounts provided for several 
joint items, and appropriations total- 
ing $3,350,000 requested by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol for testing equipment 
for the new Capitol security system and 
the higher fuel and electricity bills of the 
Capitol Power Plant. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ITEMS IN THE SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia requested the remain- 
ing $8.8 million of the authorized Fed- 
eral payment for fiscal 1975, and the ap- 
propriation of $52,800,500 in District of 
Columbia funds. The House of Repre- 
sentatives did not provide for these items 
because the budget estimates were 
delayed until after the bill was reported 
in the other body. The additional $52,- 
$00,500 in District of Columbia funds 
consisted of $43,105,300 to meet the un- 
absorbable increased pay costs, with more 
than $5 million of the remainder re- 
quested to offset price increases in fuel, 
electricity, and other energy items. There 
was also $1 million requested because of 
a short-fall in the reimbursement from 
the Justice Department because of a de- 
crease in the number of Federal prisoners 
incarcerated in D.C. prison facilities;.and 
$700,000 to implement the Teachers Sal- 
aries Amendment of 1974. 

The District demonstrated good faith 
to the committee by making a straight- 
forward presentation of this request. 
There is no increase in programing in 
this supplemental, since all of the items 
are mandatory in nature and are neces- 
sary to carry out the level of programing 
approved in the regular bill. The District 
will finance $44 million of the additional 
$52 million requested from its own re- 
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sources; including $16 million through an 
austerity program implemented by the 
Mayor late last year. We do not have the 
situation of former years where the bal- 
ance of the Federal payment was re- 
quested to be salted away for the follow- 
ing year’s budget—these funds are re- 
quired to finish out this fiscal year. 

The committee went into each of these 
items. We directed that the District make 
an up-to-date review of the increased pay 
costs since several months had passed 
Since they were originally estimated. As 
a result of this review, the Mayor in- 
formed the committee that $700,000 
could be cut from the estimates due to 
employment not reaching the levels orig- 
inally projected. In addition, we found 
that $100,000 of the amount requested 
for increased electricity costs for the De- 
partment of Environmental Services was 
no longer necessary. Therefore, the com- 
mittee has reduced the additional Fed- 
eral payment requested by $800,000 and 
has made reductions of the same amount 
in the appropriations of the District of 
Columbia funds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My. President, I ap- 
preciate having the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Under the provisions of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency Act, there is 
statutory authority for what is known 
as the Safe Drinking Water Act of 1974. 
This act was passed without any appro- 
priations having been made, 

This particular act, which was passed 
at the conclusion of last year, as a result 
of the discovery of contaminated water 
supplies in certain parts of our country, 
has two sections. 

One section relates to standards for 
safe drinking water. 

The second section relates to research 
and demonstration project grants to per- 
mit the testing of the most modern tech- 
nology in cleansing and purifying water 
supply. 

I rise to call the Senate’s attention to 
a matter that is of the utmost concern 
to the people of Duluth, Minn. 

The Reserve Mining Co, has been 
dumping into Lake Superior over the 
years what are known as taconite 
tailings. This is the wasted product from 
processing of taconite ore. 

As the Senate knows, or I trust it 
knows, the Federal District Court has 
ruled that the dumping of these tailings 
must stop. The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit, on review, has or- 
dered that within a reasonable period of 
time these dumpings of tailings must 
stop. 

In the meantime, the Environmental 
Protection Agency has ruled that the 
water that has been the source of supply 
for the city of Duluth is a health hazard. 

There has been elaborate and ex- 
tended testimony before the Federal 
courts on this subject. 

The water is infested with what we 
call asbestos particles, which are cancer- 
producing agents. There has been testi- 
mony from competent medical author- 
ities in the Federal courts relating to the 
health hazard. 

So, the city of Duluth today is under 
order to cease and desist in the use of 
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water from Lake Superior unless it can 
be properly filtered. 

With present technology, the present 
filtration plants cannot possibly filter 
out these minute particles known as 
asbestos particles. 

Therefore, what we are seeking is the 
use of our funds to apply the most up-to- 
date technology on & project and demon- 
stration basis. The Safe Drinking Water 
Act of 1974 requires that any such proj- 
ect on a demonstration basis must be 
communitywide in its jurisdiction or in 
its coverage. 

The city of Duluth is in a very serious 
set of circumstances, It is prepared to 
do anything it possibly can do, but it 
needs to have the new technology tried 
and tested. 

The cost of a demonstration project 
is approximately $6 million. The present 
Safe Drinking Water Act provides for 
Federal assistance up to two-thirds of 
the cost of a project, 

So that there is a need of $4 million 
of Federal funds. 

Now, somebody might ask, “Well, why 
did we not get at this sooner?” The 
simple truth is that the act was just 
passed last December and, quite candid- 
ly, the Government has been very severe 
in terms of its rules and regulations, but 
has not been very cooperative in terms 
of its recommendations for funding. 

The city of Duluth is prepared to do 
its fair share, It would be prepared to put 
in. a whole new filtration system if it 
knew what kind of a system to put in 
and, therefore, what I would like to have 
the Senate consider is an amendment 
under the Environmental Protection 
Agency, on page 65, wherein we could 
put some funds in here to initiate this 
demonstration project which is author- 
ized under the Safe Drinking Water Act 
of 1974. 

I have talked with a Member of the 
House who represents this district, Con- 
gressman OBERSTAR, and I told him what 
I was going to try to do here, and I am 
convinced that if we add this in this 
bill, we can get a project underway and 
that the House membership will stand 
with it. 

The total amount that is needed is $4 
million. I am not at all sure we would 
need to go that far at this time. I do 
not want to overextend the case, but we 
have got to have some help. 

Right now the restaurants, the cafes 
and the schools in Duluth, Minn., have 
specialized little filtration projects they 
are trying to use hopefully that will 
eliminate the asbestos fibers, but there 
is no proof. The medical authorities who 
testified in the Federal court were sufi- 
ciently persuasive so that the Federal 
judge ruled that it was a health hazard. 
So has the Federal agency. 

I want to ask my good friend from 
Arkansas, the distinguished chairman, if 
he would be receptive at least in taking 
the matter to conference so it can be 
discussed more openly and fully in the 
conference committee of a modest 
amendment that would permit us to at 
least undertake the beginnings of a re- 
search and demonstration project on a 
matter of grave concern to over 100,000 
people who live in the city of Duluth, 
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The mayor of the clty—I was home 
this weekend—Mayor Baudin called me, 
talked to me; the city council members 
and the mayor were down here last week. 
I told him that I would wait until the 
supplemental appropriation came up to 
see if we could do something about it. 
The county commissioners have been 
here to see me; the head of the pollu- 
tion control agency in the State of 
Minnesota has been here. 

By the way, the State is doing its share 
in this matter by helping Duluth in its 
share of funds. In other words, the $2 
million that the city of Duluth would 
put up in part would be put up by the 
State Legislature of Minnesota. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Senator, is this 
money authorized? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, it is. The money 
is authorized. The authorization, Mr. 
Chairman, for fiscal 1975 is $7.5 million; 
for fiscal 1976 $7.5 million; for fiscal 1977 
$10 million. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No funds have been 
appropriated at all? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There have been no 
funds appropriated because the bill 
passed just before we adjourned in the 
93d Congress. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No part of the au- 
thorization funds have yet been appro- 
priated? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No part of the 
authorization funds have been appro- 
priated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This comes within 
the jurisdiction of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee chaired by Senator 
Proxmire, and I would like to have his 
comments on it. He is on his way over, 
and I would like to have the matter dis- 
cussed with him before I make any state- 
ment on it. I try to support my subcom- 
mittee chairmen; certainly I do not go 
around them, and I give them an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course, there are 
many other localities more or less in the 
same position. I quite agree there is an 
authorization for this. I was wondering 
do we have any commitment on the part 
of all EPA that they will undertake to do 
this for Duluth if they get the money? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. As a matter 
of fact, may I say, this is a very unique 
situation because of the nature of the 
contaminating substance. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, I am all for it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The asbestos par- 
ticles are what I am speaking about. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am raising the point 
here that when you begin to designate 
in the law a particular locality you 
usually get repercussions from other 
localities which find themselves more or 
less in the same position. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. PASTORE. If you have an under- 
standing with EPA, why do you not just 
put it in as a general account for EPA 
and then let the Senator from Min- 
nesota work it out with EPA as to where 
the research will be done? I think there 
would be less a resistance toward it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
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very well, and I am very content that 
this should happen. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If we should have it 
that way, I think the Senator should 
ask for the full amount this year, and 
that gives others an opportunity to share 
in it. I would be inclined to take it to 
conference, at least, but I would like to 
have an expression from the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
and I understand: he is on his way over 
here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The full amount, 
Senator, is $7.5 million. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I rather think if we 
are going to do this as the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island says, do not 
single out one town, let us appropriate 
the money authorized, and let it go 
through the regular administrative 
process. 

I would like to wait until Senator 
PROXMIRE arrives. In the meantime, I 
will ask for a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say to the 
Senator that I fully concur in his sug- 
gestion. I hope he does not mind that I 
had a special interest in the city of Du- 
luth. I have to go up there next week. I 
was up there last week. The Mayor met 
with me Saturday, and so did the city 
council. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator did have 
a sroctat interest, no one can fault him 
on it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I, therefore, propose 
an amendment under the section on page 
65 “Environmental Protection Agency” 
to add on line 20 after the word “enforce- 
ment,” where the figure $1,100,000 is, a 
new section saying “$7,500,000,” or “un- 
der the terms of the Safe Drinking Water 
Act of 1974 for research and demonstra- 
tion grants.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and the 
Senator can prepare his amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry, is any amend- 
ment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
have been no amendments sent to the 
desk. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no amend- 
ment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 17, line 16, strike out “8500,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$521,000,000," 
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Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple amendment. It provides for 
an increase to the community economic 
development programs of the Commu- 
nity Services Administration—title VU— 
of $21 million. 

The community economic development 
programs have been really among the 
most successful programs to stimulate 
self-help and community organization in 
both urban and rural poverty communi- 
ties. 

I feel in the total review of the Office 
of Economic Oprortunity, this section 
may well prove to be the most success- 
ful in reversing the patterns of poverty. 

Perhaps the model for these experi- 
ments in improving the urban areas has 
been the Bedford-Stuyvesant program 
which was initially developed hy Robert 
Kennedy and the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javirs). That program 
has made a tremendous difference in 
responding to community needs. And it 
has prompted corporations such as IBM 
to reinvest in the inner city and to re- 
verse the corporate exodus from poverty 
areas. 

The total figure that has been appro- 
priated each of the last 3 years has been 
$39 million. Because of the particular 
needs of a hospital complex in Philadel- 
phia, the House has increased the title 
VIL program by some $14 million this 
year. But with $14 million being targeted 
to this hospital complex, there has been 
no increase in the level of funds for the 
community economic development pro- 
gram. 

This would provide a very small and 
modest increase in this funding in an ef- 
fort—verified by the program mana- 
gers— to insure a bare maintenance level 
for these activities. The total number of 
programs that are seeking assistance are 
many, many times higher than the in- 
E which we are requesting here to- 

ay. 

I know we are under a strict budgetary 
constraint, but it seems to me that this 
will be resources well expended, 

The community economic development 
program directed by community develop- 
ment corporations—CDC’s—in some 36 
sites across the country does more than 
simply develop community-based busi- 
nesses—although it has been successful 
in this area as well. Rather, it brings 
together all of the resources within the 
poverty community and provides them 
with the mechanism to mobilize power 
and resources both within and outside 
the community. 

Capital investment funds are leveraged 
from the business community and from 
banking—institutions that normally 
would totally ignore the poverty area. 
But with the title VII assistance, the 
community development corporations 
can demonstrate they have the seed 
money to carry out substantial devel- 
opment programs, 

The CDC’s are now operating in 36 
areas and affecting populations of more 
than 5 million. During their history, they 
have helped create more than 12,500 jobs 
and those jobs are filled by wage-earning 
and tax-paying men and women, Forty 
percent of these workers were unem- 
ployed prior to the CDC activity. 
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Some 250 businesses have been created 
in these areas and the CDC’s in addition 
are providing vital services, including 
housing, social services, health clinics, 
and manpower training. In fact, in Bed- 
ford Stuyvesant alone, the manpower 
programs have placed some 5,000 individ- 
uals. 

Obviously this program—at the level 
of funding it has been held to—has not 
reached its full potential. For the pos- 
sibility exists of hundreds of CDC’s in 
urban and rural poverty communities, 
10 years from now in which there is a 
‘major impact on the face of poverty in 
America as a result of their activities. 

The community support for this pro- 
gram, as I have seen in my State in Rox- 
bury and East Boston, is substantial. 
They produce in a way that the com- 
munity can understand—in jobs, in new 
economic resources, in businesses, and in 
social services. 

And what is most impressive, the 
funds that we have appropriated for 
these programs have produced not only 
additional revenues through taxes, but 
a dollar-for-dollar match from the pri- 
vate investment community and from 
other public entities. Thus, the program 
has been extremely successful as a 
stimulator of total investment in the 
investment. 

But we have consistently failed to pro- 
vide sufficient resources to this pro- 
gram—particularly in the past 3 years. 
There has been no increase whatsoever. 
Yet inflation has cut directly into the 
potential benefits of each and every one 
of these CDC’s and it has halted totally 
any hope of expanding the number of 
CDC’s who can participate in the 
program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Like the Senator 
from Massachusetts, I am quite familiar 
with this program. It has been one of 
the best we have ever had, but it has 
remained static over the years and this 
year’s budget is also $39 million. 

But there is a tendency because they 
have broad authority, once in a while 
to—I will not use the term “raid” the 
amount, but they do some shifting 
around and use it for different things. 

That being the case, I inquired of the 
administrator and they say that they 
could efficiently use about $15 million. 

I hope the Senator from Massachusetts 
will amend his amendment, drop it down 
to $15 million. I have conversed with the 
distinguished chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and we will take it to 
conference and see what we can do with 
it, I think we can justify it on the pro- 
grams that have been resulting, as they 
have been very, very successful. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the floor man- 
ager of the bill. 

_I want to modify my amendment and 
do so to change the figure to some $15 
million instead of the $21 million so that 
the total increase would be $515 million 
instead of $521 million in the overal ap- 
propriations for the Community Services 
Administration, with the understanding 
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that this will raise the title VIT Com- 
munity Economic Development program 
appropriations to $745 million, $21 mil- 
lion above the Committee-approved level. 

I want to just finally say that this pro- 
gram has been evaluated by Abt Associ- 
ates, an outside consultant and it was 
found to be highly effective and with 
great potential for significantly reducing 
the Jevel on poverty in the country. 

Mr. President, I move to change my 
amendment to $515 million rather than 
$521 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right. The amendment will 
be so modified. 

The amendment. ss modified, is as 
follows: 

On page i7, line 16, strike out “$500,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$515,000,000.”" 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY, I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, may I congratulate 
the Senator for convincing the Appropri- 
ations Committee of the justness of such 
a material increase. Second, I join with 
the Senator in the amendment. I am 
deeply gratified and thank Senators Mac- 
NUSON, MCCLELLAN, and Youne for al- 
lowing it to go through. 

I wish to testify personally about the 
oldest and the largest of these programs, 
the Bedford-Sinyvesant Corporation. 
This has been kind of a memorial to 
Robert Kennedy, one of its founders. In- 
deed, it is a model for community activi- 
ties in my State and in many other 
States. 

I can just pledge to the committee 
that I shall do my utmost to keep it on 
the straight and narrow. It does not need 
that pledge, but I make it anyhow in 
deference to the fine attitude shown by 
the chairman of the committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I say that in 
the State of Washington, not quite that 
large, but it affects the Indians in Upper 
Puget Sound who would be out of work 
except for what little farming they do 
when the lumber industry is down. They 
do not have any jobs, but they have de- 
veloped an aquaculture in the State 
which is just fantastic. 

They are raising oysters, big crabs, and 
among other things, they have perfected 
a small salmon that is adult and they 
are selling these. This project is just 
about self-sufficient, 

The State college up there has loaned 
professors and a lot of students go there 
to learn fisheries. 

So there is an example of what a little 
seed money can do, There would be lit- 
erally scores of them that would be just 
sitting there if it was not for this, and 
the contribution they have made is 
great. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and the Senator 
from North Dakota for accepting this 
amendment. And -I -particularly want to 
thank the chairman of the Labor-HEW 
Aprropriations Subcommittee for his dil- 
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igence in the areas on health, education, 
and aging appropriations. His support 
was essential, I believe, in obtaining 
agreement from the administration to 
spend in fiscal year 1975 at a level of 
$150 million. And in these areas, as well 
as with regards to this amendment, I 
thank the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MACNUSON) . 

I move the adoption of this amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
April, I urged the Labor-HEW Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee to include in H.R. 
5899 funds for “Emergency Energy Con- 
servation Services” under section 222(a) 
(12) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended. 

Section 222(a) (12) of the Community 
Services Act of 1974, signed into law by 
President Ford on January 4, 1975, is de- 
signed to reduce the impact of high en- 
ergy costs on low-income individuals and 
families, including the elderly and the 
near poor. It authorizes the Director of 
the Community Services Administra- 
tion—successor to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity—to establish winterization 
programs and provide other supportive 
assistance, such as emergency loans and 
grants, special fuel voucher or stamp 
programs, transportation, nutrition, and 
health services in emergency cases. 

The CSA winiterization assistance pro- 
gram has demonstrated energy conserva- 
tion through the highly successful pilot 
project—Project FUEL—conducted by 
CSA in the State of Maine in 1974. It has 
been well documented that this appro- 
priation is an investment in energy con- 
servation. 

A major long-term thrust of both en- 
ergy conservation and the alleviation of 
energy-related hardship among the poor, 
however, must be the development of new 
energy technology appropriate to the 
needs of the people. It is clear that the 
beginnings of such a technology exist 
today. There is a great deal of unco- 
ordinated and inadequately financed re- 
search and development activity in such 
areas as solar heating, more eficient 
burning of wood and coal, materials re- 
cycling, housing design, community 
power generation, and windmills. 

It is clear that without advocacy and 
support from CSA, Federal encourage- 
ment of activities in the development 
of alternative sources of energy will con- 
tinue to be directed exclusively to highly 
sophisticated and costly research and 
technology which, if it ever benefits peo- 
ple of moderate and low income, will 
only do so years hence. At the same time, 
CSA does not have the technical support 
capability to exercise sound judgment in 
the selection of alternative energy proj- 
ects, for example, to determine whether 
a particular proposal for the solar heat- 
ing of low-ineome housing is technically 
feasible. Without strong advocacy aiid 
assistance from’CSA, such a proposal, 
even if technically feasible and sound, 
has little chance of being funded from 
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the Solar Heating and Cooling Demon- 
stration Act, from the National Science 
Foundation or from ERDA, 

Thus, in addition to its present re- 
sponsibilities, CSA’s winterization as- 
sistance program should also utilize a 
national energy center to provide the 
low technology required on an immedi- 
ate, practicable, and workable basis. 
This activity is not a “think tank,” but 
just the opposite—an action group to 
find and package technology in order 
that people can be trained to immedi- 
ately carry out effective projects. These 
activities will be communication, train- 
ing, and actually delivering technology 
as needed. The objective will be to deliv- 
er as much technology as possible for 
the least possible cost. This function is 
not presently available to CSA either 
within the Government or by private 
firms. Such a center will increase the al- 
ready significant cost-effectiveness of 
the winterization program by preparing 
energy conservation systems designed 
for specific climates and areas. 

The committee has done an excellent 
job in increasing the funding level for 
the CSA winterization assistance pro- 
gram. It is a start in the right direction 
and as the performance level of the pro- 
gram increases, as I am sure it will, 
future increased funding levels will be 
justified. I ask the committee, however, 
in the conference report on H.R. 5899 to 
direct the Community Services Admin- 
istration to establish a national energy 
center. This will give CSA the guidance 
to begin development of such a center 
and specific appropriations for that pur- 
pose can be sought through future ap- 


propriations. 

I hope this meets with the approval of 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION AND CLIMATIZATION FOR 
THE POOR 

Mr, CRANSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in full support of the remarks 
of the distinguished majority leader 
(Mr. MANSFIELD) . I concur fully with his 
statement of strong concern for the es- 
tablishment of a national energy center 
to coordinate winterization program ac- 
tivities carried out under section 222(a) 
(12) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended. 

I am most grateful to the committee 
and to Chairman Magnuson and the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for adding in 
the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act as reported, $19 million for the sec- 
tion 222(a) (12) program. 

I have worked closely with Senator 
MaNnsFIeLp on this program over the last 
month. The program and the establish- 
ment of the center are matters of con- 
siderable interest to me for the following 
reasons: 

First, as a member of both the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee and the 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Committee, I am involved in the work of 
beth of these committees with joint jur- 
isdiction over housing-related energy 
problems of the poor, For example, title 
XI of the Energy Independence Act-of 
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1975, as proposed in the President’s en- 
ergy message would have established a 
winterization program similar, although 
not as complete, as the one, already 
called for by EOA section 222(a) (12). 
This bill was jointly referred to both 
committees. 

Second, the California Community Ac- 
tion Programs Association has specifi- 
cally asked me to support establishment 
of the center. The association has indi- 
cated that there is a critical need to de- 
velop alternative energy sources appro- 
priate to the various California constitu- 
encies which it represents, and to their 
physical locations and climates. More- 
over, the ever rising costs of more tradi- 
tional fuels make the need to reduce poor 
people’s dependence on costly energy 
sources an increasingly critical one. At 
the present time, we are lacking a source 
of technical support which can keep 
abreast of current activities in the field, 
assess alternative proposals and systems, 
encourage technological innovation, and 
assist local groups in the development of 
technology appropriate to the needs of 
the people. The proposed national energy 
center would serve that purpose. 

Third, we have been very actively 
working in concert with Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s staff, in developing the concept of 
the center. 

Finally, I initiated a letter to Senator 
Macnvson, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s Subcommittee on La- 
bor, Health, Education, and Welfare, co- 
signed by Senator MansFIELD and six 
other Senators in which we urged fund- 
ing of $64 million for the program and 
emphasized the need for the program 
and the center. We stated then, and I 
would like to reassert at this time, that 
the center is a major component in as- 
suring the cost-effectiveness of the win- 
terization program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WasuuncrTon, D.C., April 21, 1975. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittes on Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Committee on 
Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are writing to 
urge that the Subcommittee include in H.R. 
5899, the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, 1975, funds for “Emergency Energy 
Conservation Servi: ” under section 222 
(a) (12) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended. 

These funds would provide insulation and 
winterization services for the elderly, poor, 
and near-poor. If they are to secure relief 
from next winter's cold, winterization activi- 
ties must be completed during the coming 
summer and fall. Thus, it is vital for the 
funds to be made available at this time. 

DISCUSSION 

The Community Services Administration 
(CSA) and over 700 of its delegate agencies 
have already utilized $22 million in local 
initiative funds for this program in FY 75. 
But we must build upon and expand those 
efforts. The Federal Energy Administration 
has (we think conservatively) estimated that 
five million homes occupied by the poor are 
badly in need of insulation, 

You will recall that seventeen Senators 
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wrote you on February 25 regarding this 
program and the need to expand CSA's on- 
going efforts. The Director of CSA, Mr. Bert 
Gallegos, has stated that, as of February 12, 
1975, there were pending unsolicited and 
unmet applications for programs under sec- 
tion 222(a) (12) totalling $88.1 million, and 
that an additional $53.5 million in new 
proposals were being developed, for an ag- 
gregate of $141.6 million. He has further 
testified before your Subcommittee on 
March 4, 1975, that $64 million can be effec- 
tively utilized in FY 1975. 

The program is patterned after the highly 
successful pilot project (“Project FUEL”) 
conducted by CSA in the State of Maine in 
1974. That project resulted in winterizing 
more than 3,000 homes at a total cost of less 
than $160 per home. The $280,000 expended 
on materials resulted in dramatic benefits. 
Health problems, particularly among the el- 
derly, were reduced. Families were able to 
save fuel co*s of two or three times the 
amount spent in materials. 

We believe that this program can make a 
highly effective use of funds. Most of the 
money would go for insulation materials, 
since states will be encouraged to use en- 
rollees in programs under the Comprehen-~ 
sive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(CETA), as well as volunteers, to do the 
labor. The program would also utilize a na- 
tional energy center. This would be an ac- 
tion-oriented center, designed to find and 
package technology of an immediately ap- 
plicable nature. The center should greatly 
increase the program's cost-effectiveness, by 
preparing energy conservation packages de- 
signed for specific climates and areas. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to stress the pro- 
gram’s importance in terms of energy con- 
servation. CSA's report on “Project FUEL” 
indicates that 1.6 million gallons of fuel oil 
and kerosene were conserved. They also es- 
timate a yearly savings of six gallons of fuel 
oil for each dollar spent on insulation mate- 
rials. Thus, the appropriation that we are 
now requesting is also an investment in en- 
ergy conservation. It will repay itself many 
times over, not only in reduced fuel costs 
for individuals but in increased energy inde- 
pendence for our Nation. 

RECOMMENDATION 


Although the President has not submitted 
a budget request for this program as we 
had urged, the above discussion, we believe, 
illustrates the critical nature and cost- 
effectiveness of this program. We therefore 
urge the subcommittee to add $55 million 
to GSA’s appropriation over and above the 
$9 million added on the House floor for this 
purpose. This would bring the total amount 
available under section 222(a)(12) to $64 
million—the amount Director Gallegos has 
testified could be effectively utilized this 
fiscal year and an amount equal to the 
President’s winterization request for FY 
1975 and 1976 (under title XI of his energy 
proposal which the Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee has already decided 
not to include in the bill, S. 1483, which it 
has ordered reported from Committee). We 
also ask that this $64 million be identified 
in the Committee report as specifically for 
section 222(a) (12) winterization, acclimati- 
zation, and energy conservation activities; 
including the establishment of an energy 
center. 

Although we understand that the Sub- 
committee included $10 million for winteri- 
vation purposes under section 222(a) (12) in 
the Emergency Employment Appropriations 
Act, H.R. 9452, we believe that it would 
be preferable to include all funds for this 
purpose in one bill. We would favor the bill 
in which GSA’s regular appropriations will 
be included, the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, H.R. 5899. 
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Thank you and the members of the Com- 
mittee for your consideration. We are most 
grateful for your assistance. 
With warm regards, 
Sincerely, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
ALan CRANSTON, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
EDMUND S. Muskie, 
LEE METCALF. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in 
closing, I would strongly urge the com- 
mittee to direct in the conference re- 
port on H.R, 5899 that the Community 
Services Administration establish a na- 
tional energy center to assist CSA in 
the development and expansion of its 
winterization assistance program. Such 
an energy conservation program is in 
the Nation’s interest and deserves our 
full support as the Senator from Mon- 
tana has already so eloquently pointed 
out. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate my col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for their efforts on H.R. 5899, the 
Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1975. I, particularly, want to thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Labor-HEW (Mr. Macnu- 
son) and its ranking minority member 
(Mr. BURKE) for his tireless efforts and 
dedication to insuring adequate fund- 
ing for many important human needs 
programs. There are a number of such 
programs, contained in this supplemen- 
tal, which I would like to discuss in 
greater detail. 

VETERANS COST-OF-INSTRUCTION—VCI— 

PROGRAM 

Mr. President, the VCI program was 
designed to enhance the educational op- 
portunities available to veterans, espe- 
cially disadvantaged Vietnam-era vet- 
erans. Despite the obvious need for the 
program, and its demonstrated success, 
the administration has never requested 
funding for the program. I would like to 
extend my deep appreciation, and I 
know the appreciation of thousands of 
Vietnam-era veterans, to Senators Mac- 
Nuson, Horumnes, Case, and this year 
especially to Senator Bayt, for their ef- 
forts to insure funding for the VCI pro- 


gram. 

The commitiee’s most recent. funding 
action—adding $15 million to the $23.7 
million already appropriated in fiscal 
year 1975 for the distribution during 
school year 1975-7T6—is especially criti- 
cal for the effective operation of the VCI 
program. As the committee's report—No. 
94-137—on the act so accurately points 
out— 

When this item [VCI] was considered in 
conjunction with the regular 1975 bill, eligi- 
ble institutions were estimated to total 1,000. 
Subsequent to that action, new legislation 
was enacted which has the effect of expand- 
ing participation to an additional 350 in- 
stitutions. Under these circumstances, the 
average level of program support to partici- 
pating institutions would be reduced by 
nearly 25 percent. In addition, veterans’ en- 
roliments are expected by some to increase 
as much as 40 percent during the upcoming 
academic year. For these reasons, the Com- 
mittee has recommended that additional 
funds be provided to avoid short-changing 
those who have served their country in the 
military. 
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Mr, President, on April 22, 1975, Sen- 
ators RANDOLPH, BENTSEN, JAVITS, Ma- 
THIAS, and I wrote to Chairman Macnu- 
SON urging that additional funds be ap- 
propriated for the VCI program. I ask 
unanimous consent that the April 22 
letter and a background and justification 
statement in support of VCI funding in- 
crease recommendation be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 22, 1975. 

Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Committee on 
Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHamMaNn: We are writing to 
urge your Subcommittee to include in H.R, 
5899, the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, 1975, $20 million for the Veterans 
Cost-of-Instruction (VCI) program. This $20 
million added to the $23.7 million already 
appropriated in the Labor-HEW Appropria- 
tions Act, 1975, P.L. 93-517, would result 
in an aggregate FY 1975 appropriation of 
$43.7 million for awards for eligible institu- 
tions. 

Additionally, we urge the Committee to 
include in the FY 1976 Labor-HEW Appro- 
priations bill such sums ‘as may be necessary 
to maintain a level of funding for ali eli- 
gible VCI institutions comparable to the 
academic year 1975-76 funding level—#43.7 
million in line with our supplemental re- 
quest for FY 1975 outlined above. 

The total appropriation of $43.7 million 
is less than the €50 million appropriation 
approved by both this Committee and the 
Senate in fiscal years 1974 and 1975. In both 
instances, the funding level was cut back to 
the House-approved $23.7 million in Con- 
ference. 

A level of funding closer to the previous- 
ly Senate-approved level is urgently needed 
now to prevent many CIV schools from ex- 
periencing severe cutbacks in their fiscal 
year 1975 (school year 1975-76) awards re- 
sulting from an anticipated 33 percent in- 
crease in the number of institutions which 
will be eligible for VOI awards. This increase 
is the result of two factors: (1) amendments 
to the program enacted last August in the 
Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, 
which enabled additional schools to qualify 
for the program; and (2) a substantial (esti- 
mated ‘at from 25 to 60%) increase in the 
number of veterans enrolled in colleges and 
universities this year over last year’s number. 
In order to make it possible for the student 
veterans in these newly eligible VCI institu- 
tions to benefit from the services of a full- 
time office of veterans affairs, and to prevent 
severe cutbacks in existing VCI programs, 
we believe it is of critical importance that 
the additional funds we are recommending be 
made available for the VCI program in fiscal 
year 1975. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has included 
$23.7 million for the VCI program in its 
“Education Division and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1976”, H.R. 5901. We are 
encouraged by the House’s initiative In this 
regard. However, the Office of Education has 
adopted a practice—despite Congressional ef- 
forts to change this funding procedure*— 
of obligating VCI monies at the end of the 
fiscal year (in effect forward-funding), rather 
than making funds available to eligible in- 


*The Senate Appropriation’s Committee's 
Report on ALR. 15580, the Labor-HEW Ap- 
propriations Act, 1975, urged the Office of 
Education to spend Fiscal Year 1975 funds 
during the academic year. The Office of Edu- 
cation has refused to give heed to this direc- 
tion, and it seems unlikely that it will obli- 
gate funds in a different manner this year. 
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stitutions for use during the academic year 
in which they are appropriated. Continua- 
tion of this practice will prevent any VCI 
funds appropriated in FY 1976 from reach- 
ing schools until academic year 1976-77. 

We, therefore, are convinced that the only 
way to avoid severe cuts in program funds 
during academic year 1975-76 is to supple- 
ment the available FY 1975 appropriation 
and to provide for continuation, in the FY 
1976 Labor-HEW Appropriations bill, of such 
an increased level of funding. Enclosed is a 
detailed Background and Justification State- 
ment explaining the bases for our request, 
including the statutory authorization for 
such appropriations, the history of the pro- 
gram's success, and the evidence of the con- 
tinuing need for it, 

We hope you and the members of the Com- 
mittee will consider this recommendation 
favorably, and we are most grateful for your 
assistance in this matter, 

Warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Jacos EK. Javrrs, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS. 
LLOYD M. BENTSEN. 
BACKGROUND AND JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 
IN SUPPORT OF VCI FUNDING INCREASE REC- 
OMMENDATION 


The VCI program, enacted in the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318), was 
designed to provide incentives and rt- 
ing funds for colleges and universities to re- 
cruit veterans and to establish special pro- 
grams and services to assist veterans in re- 
adjusting to an academic settirg, especially 
disadvantaged veterans. Institutions which 
met various requirements of the legislation 
for special veterans programs were to be en- 
titled to payments of up to $450 for each of 
certain categories of veterans enrolled in an 
undergraduate program on a full-time basis. 

In the VCI program’s first year of opéra- 
tion (school year 1973-74), and in the second 
year (1974-75), eligible colleges and univer- 
sities received only 17 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively, of their entitlements. Despite 
this, VCI programs have provided a central 
focus for efforts to meet the needs of veteran- 
students. During these first two years, how- 
ever, many smaller schools found it neces- 
sary to return their awards for lack of suf- 
ficient funding to meet the requirements of 
the law. And most schools have been unable 
to implement fully the kinds of programs 
they had originally planned. At the even 
lower level of entitlement funding antici- 
pated for next year, many more schools will 
find it necessary to return their awards, and 
ali VCI institutions will experience a sig- 
nificantly reduced capacity to implement 
thelr programs. 

At a time when thousands of Vietnam-era 
veterans continue to suffer from serious re- 
adjustment and employment problems, the 
need is to enhance rather than severely re- 
strict available educational opportunities and 
services, particularly to those veterans who 
are educationally disadvantaged. 

Nevertheless, there are those who would 
suggest that the need for the program is over. 
Since its Inception in 1972 by Congressional 
initiative over Administration opposition, the 
VCI program has been a victim of Admin- 
istration recalcitrance, indifference, and con- 
tinued hostility. In 1973, it refused to release 
funds or issue program guidelines and reg- 
ulations until a court decision directed other- 
wise, and, most recently, requested the re- 
scission, rejected by the Congress, of the pro- 
gram's FY 1975 appropriation. The Admin- 
istration has argued (1) that the program is 
inflationary; (2) that the need for the pro- 
gram has passed; (3) that Institutions should 
cover the cost of the program; (4) that the 
program is duplicative; and (5) that the au- 
thority for the program expires on June 30, 
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1975, and that, therefore, FY 1975 appropria- 
tions would not be spent until FY 1976, at 
which time authority for the program will 
have expired. 

These arguments are both inaccurate and 
misguided in substantial part for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) The inflationary impact of 
$23.7 million, or even $50 million, seems min- 
imal at best, especially for a labor-intensive 
program which enables more than 1000 cam- 
pus offices of veterans affairs to recrult into 
college and to provide a wide range of greatly 
needed services to veterans. 

(2) The need for the program has hardly 
passed. The evidence of the continuing criti- 
cal purpose for this program is in fact over- 
whelming. Nearly 700,000 Vietnam-era veter- 
ans who are high school dropouts have made 
no use whatsoever of their educational and 
job training benefits under the G.I. Bill. 
Literally millions more have used but a 
small proportion of their benefits, The March 
unemployment rate for young Vietnam-era 
veterans (17.3 percent) continues to be dou- 
ble the national rate (8.7 percent). It is im- 
portant to note that the law requires VOI in- 
stitutions not only to establish full-time 
offices of veterans affairs, but also to go into 
their communities to find those veterans 
who are unskilled, unemployed, and most in 
need of educational assistance, Many disad- 
vantaged veterans would be relegated to the 
unemployment lines, menial jobs or no job 
and exhausted UCX benefits if they were 
not informed of available opportunities by 
local VCI coordinators. 

Further evidence of the need for continued 
and even expanded operation of the VOI pro- 
gram is the hundreds of phone calls, letters, 
telegrams, and program reports many Con- 
gressional offices have been receiving de- 
scribing the sucess of the program, stressing 
its unique and valuabie function, and urging 
its continuation and more adequate funding, 

(3) Although the Administration contends 
that institutions can cover the costs of the 
program, there is absolutely no evidence to 
support that proposition. The evidence is 
exactly to the contrary. It has been esti- 
mated by the National Association of Veter- 
ans Program Administrators that 85 to 90 
percent of all campus veterans offices would 
be forced to close if the VCI program is dis- 
continued, The validity of this estimate is 
strongly supported by the very great energy- 
price squeeze which institutions of higher 
education are now experiencing. 

(4) The program is not duplicative of the 
Veterans Administration’s Vet Rep Program, 
as the Administration has implied. Again, 
the opposite is the case; the law prohibits 
duplication. Section 243(a) (3) added to title 
38 of the United States Code by P.L. 93-508, 
the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1974, describes the respon- 
sibilities of the Veterans Representatives— 
their primary function (clause (A)) being 
to expedite the Veterans Administration’s 
implementation of the educational benefits 
program under title 38. Section 243(a) (3) 
(E) provides that Vet Reps are also respon- 
sible for coordinating VA matters with all 
on-campus veterans’ groups, working partic- 
ularly closely with veterans’ coordinators at 
educational institutions receiving VOI pay- 
ments. Most significantly, section 243(a) (5) 
requires that Vet Reps carry out their func- 
tions in such a way as to complement and 
not interfere with the statutory responsibil- 
ities and duties of VCI coordinators and 
their assistants. Thus, by law, the respon- 
sibilities (primarily planning, implement- 
ing, and directing the full-time offices of vet- 
erans’ affairs that make available tutorial 
assistance, job placement services, peer coun- 
selling, and outreach services) of VCI co- 
ordinators are clearly different from those 
the Vet Reps assigned to VCI institu- 
tions. 

(5) The Administration argues against FY 
1975 appropriations for VCI since they would 
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not be expended until FY 1976, at which 
time, it contends, authority for the program 
will have expired. First, funds appropriated 
in FY 1975 will not be spent until FY 1976 
only because the Office of Education has re- 
fused to allocate them for expenditure dur- 
ing FY 1975. Second, although the VCI pro- 
vision, section 420 of the Higher Education 
Act, explicitly authorizes the program only 
through June 30, 1975, section 414 of the 
General Education Provisions Act (added by 
P.L. 93-380, the Education Amendments of 
1974) provides a one-year extension, unless 
Congress acts to the contrary, of both pro- 
gram authority and the authorization of ap- 
propriations for all Higher Education Act 
programs. As a result of this extension, not 
only can FY 1975 funds be expended during 
FY 1976 provided they are expended on or 
before June 30, 1975—according to the Office 
of Education's own method of forward fund- 
ing—but also further funds may be appro- 
priated in FY 1976. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, one 
good example of the kind of difficulty 
that has plagued the VCI program since 
its inception is the serious problem sur- 
rounding application procedures for aca- 
demic year 1975-76 VCI awards. The 
combination of incorrect application 
materials, delayed mailings, and non- 
receipt of errata sheets have caused 
numerous difficulties and much con- 
fusion among those institutions attempt- 
ing to apply. 

Although the Office of Education ex- 
tended the original May 6, 1975, appli- 
cation deadline to May 12, many schools 
were not aware of this extension. On 
May 9, 1975, my distinguished colleague 
from Maryland (Senator Matutas) and I 
wrote the Commissioner of Education, 
Terrell H. Bell, urging that the applica- 
tion deadline be extended to June 6, 1975. 
I was pleased to note in the Federal Reg- 
ister, volume 40, No. 97, of Monday, May 
19, 1975, at page 21756, that the Office of 
Education has extended the deadline for 
submission of applications to May 30. 
Although I believe many schools could 
have utilized the additional week we 
requested to prepare accurately their ap- 
plication materials, the extension to 
May 30 is a significant improvement over 
OE’s originally proposed an inequitable 
May 12 extension. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that our May 9, 1975 letter to Com- 
missioner Bell be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., May 9, 1975. 
Hon. TERRELL H. BELL, 
Commissioner, 
Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: We are most con- 
cerned about the problems surrounding ap- 
plication procedures for academic year 1975- 
76 Veterans Cost-of-Instruction (VCI) pro- 
gram awards. It appears that a number of 
factors have combined to cause numerous 
difficulties and much confusion among those 
institutions attempting to apply. 

It is our understanding that. application 
materials—although dated April 11, 1975— 
did not reach many colleges and universities 
until close to the end of that month. Ap- 
parently, they were mailed in small batches, 
rather than all at once. Moreover, when these 
materials finally were received by schools, 
they contained a May 6, 1975, application 
submission deadline and several critical er- 
rors, 
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Among the errors was a mistake in the 
method for calculating the mumber of vet- 
erans enrolled, which is the basis for deter- 
mining institutional eligibility. As a result 
of this error, a number of ‘nstitutions were 
led to believe that they were not eligible for 
VCI awards. Although an errata sheet subse- 
quently was mailed to correct this and other 
errors, we understand that it was not mailed 
until April 25. There may still be institutions 
which have not received these corrections, 
and in some cases, where the errata sheet has 
been received, it has created more confusion. 

The errata sheet also extended the May 6 
deadline to May 12, This extension, however, 
has been of little value to schools that did 
not receive the corrections until early May. 
Even if the application forms had been free 
of errors, the original May 6 deadline would 
have imposed unnecessary hardships on 
schools attempting to apply. 

We believe it is imperative that you take 
steps immediately to ensure that all colleges 
and universities have a full and fair oppor- 
tunity to apply for a VCI award, which is 
certainly required by the law. Most im- 
portantly, we urge that you extend the final 
application deadline to June 6, issuing a cor- 
rected, single, clear application, and making 
full use of Office of Education Regional Of- 
fice Directors, VCI coordinators and VA Vet 
Reps (section 243 of title 38, United States 
Code) to inform schools in their areas of 
this extension, and to assist schools in com- 
pleting their application materials. 

We will look forward to hearing from you 
at your earliest convenience regarding your 
plans for resolving these difficulties. At that 
time, we also would appreciate learning why 
initial application materials were not pre- 
pared for mailing until April 11, and then 
mailed, in many cases, at a considerably 
later date. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES McC. Matrsus, Jr. 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION: ALCOHOL AND DRUG 
ABUSE EDUCATION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
committee recommendation to provide 
$4 million for alcohol and drug abuse 
education activities has my full support. 
This program has been operating on a 
continuing resolution over the period of 
the last 11 months, due to a decision on 
the part of the Congress to defer con- 
sideration of appropriations in the regu- 
lar fiscal year 1975 Appropriations Act 
until enactment of the necessary author- 
izing legislation. 

The cost effective benefits of preven- 
tive activities and programs that provide 
reasonable alternatives to individuals 
considered high-risk candidates for drug 
use and abuse provide a particularly com- 
pelling reason in this time of recession 
and high deficit spending for supporting 
the committee's recommendation. I also 
endorse the committee recommendation 
eventually to bring all HEW drug-related 
activities and programs under the aus- 
pices of the Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
and Mental Health Administration where 
authority for drug prevention, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation lies. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HUMAN 

MENT: HEAD START 


The committee recommends $452 mil- 
lion for Head Start, an increase of $37.7 
million over the budget request and $22 
million over the House amount. 

The Head Start program is now in its 
10th year of operation and has achieved 
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wide acclaim as being our Nation’s most 
effective model for providing develop- 
mental education for pre-school chil- 
dren. Yet Federal support for Head Start 
has not been adequate even to keep pace 
with inflation, nor for meeting the needs 
for expansion of program services to 
meet the added costs of serving handi- 
capped children or expanding enroll- 
ments. 

The committee recommendation has 
my full support and endorsement. 

RAILROAD IMPROVEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. President, I also want to congratu- 
late the Committee on its recommenda- 
tion of $700 million to provide Federal 
financial assistance to railroads for re- 
pairing, rehabilitating, and improving 
rail rights-of-way and facilities. 

Our Nation’s railroads have been se- 
verely affected by the economic recession. 
‘The severe drop in employment that has 
occurred in the railroad industry, in ad- 
dition to our Nation’s dependence on the 
railroad industry for the distribution of 
freight and commodities attests to the 
need for this appropriation. 

ARTHRITIS 


Iam delighted, Mr. President, with the 
responsiveness of the committee to rec- 
ommendations I had made in a letter to 
the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Labor-HEW Appropria- 
tions (Mr. Macnuson) dated April 7, 
1975. In that letter, I asked that adequate 
funds be appropriated to support the 
initial efforts of the National Commission 
on Arthritis and Musculoskeletal. Dis- 
eases established by the National Arthri- 
tis Act, an act which I authored and 
which 76 Senators cosponsored in the last 
Congress. This Commission is charged 
with formulating a long-range arthritis 
plan, including specific recommendations 
for the use and organization of national 
resources to combat arthritis. 

The recommendations of this Commis- 
sion will be all important in the imple- 
mentation of the other authorities in the 
National Arthritis Act, and I am pleased 
with the speed with which the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has moved to appoint the members of the 
Commission and to convene its first or- 
ganizational meetings. The appropriation 
of $300,000 in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1975, as reported, 
will enable the Commission to make a 
strong beginning in this fiscal year. 

In a related action, the committee has 
also earmarked $4.5 million of the 
amount appropriated for the regional 
medical programs to continue arthritis 
pilot programs begun in fiscal year 1974 
using similarly earmarked funds. These 
programs are of importance in develop- 
ing a strong base for effective research, 
treatment, and rehabilitation related to 
arthritis; the committee’s action in pro- 
viding continuation funding for these 
pilot projects will permit them to realize 
their full potential and provide important 
documentation as well as open new areas 
for the prevention, treatment, and re- 
habilitation of victims of arthritis. 

RMP 


The committee’s support of the House 
increase over the budget request for 
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regional medical programs is a step with 
which I am in full agreement. The Cali- 
fornia regional medical program has 
established an outstanding record in 
developing needed health resources in 
California, in training new types of 
health personnel, such as nurse practi- 
tioners, and in helping communities plan 
for adequate health resources. The 
amount appropriated for RMP—$50 mil- 
lion—will enable this valuable resource 
to undergo an orderly transition, while 
the new authorities of the National 
Health Planning and Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1974—Public Law 93-641— 
are being implemented. 

The amount appropriated to support 
the initiation of the new State and local 
agencies authorized by that act will al- 
low a strong start to be made immedi- 
ately to start this important program. 

NURSING RESEARCH 

The inclusion of $1.2 million for new 
nursing research projects in the supple- 
mental will support badly needed pro- 
grams to expand nursing education, par- 
ticularly in the development of. clinical 
specialists and nurse practitioners. 
These valuable new members of the 
health care team have proved their 
worth many times over, and I believe 
they will play an increasingly important 
role in the health care of the future. 

VETERANS 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health and Hospitals 
of the Veterans Affairs Committee, I am 
particularly pleased that the request 
made by the administration to carry out 
certain recommendations arising from 
the findings of the special survey re- 
port on the level of the quality of pa- 
tient care at Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals and clinics, conducted by Dr. 
John D. Chase, Chief Medical Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration, has been 
accepted by the committee and the full 
amount requested has been included in 
the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1975. 

Last month, Senator HARTKE, chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs, and I, wrote a joint letter to the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on HUD-Space-Science-Veterans 
Appropriations (Mr. PROXKMIRE) support- 
ing the administration fiscal year 1975 
supplemental request of approximately 
$70 million. Inclusion of this request in 
the bill currently before us will mean 
that additional badly needed nursing 
staff to improve coverage of hospital 
wards will be provided; that certain im- 
provements at VA hospitals, including 
air-conditioning, installing emergency 
electrical systems, elimination of safety 
hazards, the improvement of outpatient 
clinics, and the replacement of boiler 
plants at selected hospitals can also be 
achieved. These were all deficiencies 
identified in the quality of care report. 

Appropriations of funds at this time 
to begin these physical improvements, 
and to hire new staff will enable the VA 
to address these problems more rapidly, 
Mr. President. 

FUEL BILL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, we have 
just passed through the second winter 
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of hardships for those who cannot afford 
the fuel needed to keep their homes 
heated. 

ana again, we have done too little to 
help. 

Therefore, I am pleased that we are 
now considering a supplemental appro- 
priation in the amount of $19 million to 
assist the poor meet their home heating 
needs. 

Available for the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1975, these funds can be used 
by the Director of the Community Serv- 
ices Administration to establish home 
insulation programs in preparation for 
another winter. 

Even this small first step has been 
achieved only after months of consider- 
able effort and months of consideration. 
Last fall, I introduced legislation which 
would have provided direct financial 
assistance to low- and moderate-income 
families who could not afford to pay 
their fuel bills. Early this year Senator 
Javits and I and 17 other Senators urged 
both the President and the Congress to 
provide this necessary kind of assistance. 

Viewed in terms of national need, the 
sum we are appropriating is modest, to 
say the least. But it is one step toward 
a full program, not only for winteriza- 
tion services, but emergency loans and 
grants, special fuel voucher or stamp 
programs, transportation, and other sup- 
portive assistance as well. I hope such 
a program will soon be funded. 

By passing this appropriation, we are 
recognizing the immediacy of our task. 
Using existing authority, we can make 
use of the summer months for opportuni- 
ties that otherwise would be lost. 

In my home State of Maine, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity carried out 
“Project Fuel,” that provided direct aid 
to thousands of low-income families. On 
a relatively small scale, it demonstrated 
the large impact and benefits such a pro- 
gram could have nationally. 

Using this proven approach, the suc- 
cess of the Maine program could be 
repeated elsewhere. 

Such a program is imperative to ease 
the suffering of those already suffering 
other conditions of poverty and unem- 
ployment. 

According to the final report of the 
Ford Foundation’s energy policy proj- 
ect, low-income Americans spend 15 per- 
cent of the family budget on energy 
compared to 4 percent for the well-to-do. 
While others can adjust their lifestyle to 
accommodate the high cost of energy, the 
poor must make the cruel choices of 
adequate fuel versus food, clothing, or 
medical care. 

These fellow-citizens deserve our help. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thought so. I ask 
for a vote on that amendment. Let us 
dispose of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 
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Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
have to proceed with some order. 

I understand the Senator from Mon- 
tana wants to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I made a state- 
ment which I hope will meet with the 
approval, and I am sure it will, of the 
chairman of the full committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I misunderstood. I 
thought the Senator would be offering 
an amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to say it meets with my approval. 
This is a step in the right direction. We 
have to move a little slowly, but the com- 
mittee is very sympathetic to this pro- 
posal. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I appreciate that 
statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a memorandum 
prepared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL Pustic ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended the addition of the following 
bill language in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1975 (H.R. 5899) to the 
“Public Assistance” account: * 

Provided further, That community mental 
health centers providing covered services to 
qualified social services beneficiaries pur- 
suant to titles IV-A, VI, and XX of the Social 
Security Act shall be reimbursed on the basis 
of reasonable cost. for such services without 
any reduction in such reimbursement on the 
basis that such centers are receiving Federal 
funds under the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act and that the receipt of funds 
appropriated for community mental health 
centers for the fiscal year 1975 shall not be 
used as a factor by the States in calculating 
reduced reimbursements for services pro- 
vided pursuant to titles IV-A, VI, and XX 
of the Social Security Act, 

This language mandates that Federal 
grants from the community mental health 
centers program, which provide initial oper- 
ating support for CMHO’s, be disregarded 
in computing reimbursements for services 
which may be financed through the public 
assistance social services programs. 

Where a service provided through a CMHC 
can be reimbursed through Public Assist- 
ance, this language provision provides for a 
reimbursement calculation based upon 100 
percent of reasonable costs. 

This language provision requires the Fed- 
eral Government to pay for more than 100 
percent of the costs of the service. 

75 percent of the service through the pub- 
lic assistance social services program (75 per- 
cent Federal matching) and 

A range of from 90 percent to 70 percent 
Federal support through the CMHC staffing 
grant for poverty area mental health cen- 
ters or a range of 75 percent to 30 percent 
for non-poverty area CMHC’s—about one- 
half of the centers are in each category. 
Staffing grants are provided over an eight- 
year period on a declining percentage basis. 


we on line 3, page 14 of the H.R. 
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In other words, the Federal Government 
could be financing from 105 percent of the 
cost up to 165 percent of the cost of CMHC 
social service reimbursable activities. 

Not only is this fiscally irresponsible, it 
is inappropriate for the Congress to legis- 
late this kind of policy through appropri- 
ation language. 

There was no review by the appropriate 
authorizing committees. 

It overturns, by appropriation language, 
proposed regulations published in the Fed- 
eral Register on April 14, 1975, thereby pre- 
venting the Department from carrying out 
statutory responsibilities established by the 
Congress and assigned to HEW. 

It creates a situation where the Federal 
Government pays for more than the cost of 
providing a service. 

The language is clearly legislating through 
appropriation action, and 

The language does not serve as @ limita- 
tion on the expenditure of funds—on the 
contrary, it mandates the expenditure of 
additional funds. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in a 
moment I will make a point of order 
against the amendment appearing on 
pages 14 and 15, beginning on line 24 
on page 14 and running over to line 14 
on page 15. 

This is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. The matter has not been called 
to the attention of the legislative com- 
mittee involved. The chairman of that 
committee (Mr. Lonc) is not available 
in the Chamber today. I do not have any 
instructions from him, however, but I 
am preserving the rights of the commit- 
tee until he is consulted. 

I also believe that this language, in 
addition to being legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, inadvertently provides 
for more than 100 percent Federal cost 
of a program; that some funds would 
come out of the general assistance pro- 
gram and then this program itself. I am 
told by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that the Federal 
Government could be financing from 105 
percent of the cost up to 165 percent of 
the cost of the community mental health 
center social service reimbursable 
activities. 

I am sure this was not intended. 

Mr. President, I am not unaware of 
the need for the right kind of services 
in connection with mental health. I am 
not unsympathetic with that at all. But 
since it is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill and does raise some questions 
about the financing, I make a point of 
order, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment in the bill beginning on line 24, page 
14, through the end of line 14 on page 
15 is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair the language ob- 
jected to is clearly legislation. There- 
fore, the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. CURTIS: I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have had a visit with the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) , 
the chairman of the subcommittee, re- 
lating to the item that I was discussing 
earlier, namely, funding under the Fresh 
Drinking Water Act of 1974. 

I propose an amendment to the bill 
before us on page 6 after line 16 to in- 
sert the following: 
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To carry out the provisions of section 1444 
of the Safe Drinking Water Act, $7.5 million 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. President, that is my amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have discussed this 
amendment with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. It is a good amend- 
ment. I can tell him that, as one who 
comes from Wisconsin and represents 
very rural Wisconsin, which is also tra- 
gically affected by this contamination of 
Lake Superior and these filings that 
many feel may be causing cancer, that I 
think this is a humane and vital amend- 
ment. It is appropriate to have it on a 
supplemental appropriation bill. Indeed, 
if I had known about the situation, 
known that we could do it, we would 
have considered it, certainly, in the sub- 
committee, and I would have urged the 
subcommittee and the full committee to 
accept it. 

I would suggest one technical modifi- 
cation. 

On page 6, after line 16 I would sug- 
gest that a title “Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency” be inserted, simply to make 
it clear that this is the agency that is 
responsible. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment accordingly, so 
that the caption will be “Environmental 
Protection Agency,” and then the lan- 
guage would read as I read it into the 
Record and as I presented it to the clerk. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield, as I understand it this $7.5 million 
has been authorized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ċor- 
rect. It is authorized for fiscal 1975. For 
fiscal 1976 there is another $7.5 million. 
Then the bill authorizes $10 million for 
fiscal 1977. But in this proposal we 
are talking about only the authorization 
for this year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
talked with the people in Superior, and 
the Senator from Minnesota has talked 
with people in Duluth, and they are 
deeply concerned about this matter. It 
literally is a matter, without exaggera- 
tion, of life and death. People are suf- 
fering from cancer because of this situa- 
tion. This is precisely the kind of action 
that would be helpful in using our mod- 
ern technology, which is just coming on 
the scene, to solve this problem and 
literally to save lives. 

Mr. HOUMPRHEY. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. Javrrs be added 
as cosponsors of the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, i have 
checked with the ranking Republican 
member of the subcommittee, and he 
agrees that this is a good amendment 
and is willing to support it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
less there is objection on the part of the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota, Iam prepared to accept the amend- 
ment and to take it to conference. 
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Mr. YOUNG. I have no objection. I 
hope we can complete this bill soon. 
There are important items that can be 
handled expediously. The House is going 
to adjourn in a couple of days, and they 
will want us to go to conference pos- 
sibly this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment not having been stated pre- 
viously, the clerk will now state the 
amendment, as modified. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PAREY), for himself, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. MON- 
DALE, and Mr. Javirs, proposes an amend- 
ment as modified: 

On page 6, after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

To carry out the provisions of section 1444 
of the Safe Drinking Water Act, $7.5 million 
to remain available until expended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The amendment, 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The Senator from Dlinois (Mr. Percy) 
wanted notice, and he just left the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Hal Bray- 
man, of the Public Works staff, be ac- 
corded the privilege of the floor during 
the discussion of this bill and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
wmanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I rise to 
a question of order. 

The language appearing on page 27, 
lines 1 through 16, of H.R. 5899, is au- 
thorizing language in an appropirations 
bill and therefore is in violation of Sen- 
ate rule XVI, paragraph 4. 

The language reads as follows, begin- 
ning on line 4: 

Appropriations having been heretofore ap- 
proved by Congress in Public Laws 91-144, 
91-439, 92-134, 92-405, 93-97, and 93-393, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, for the replace- 


I have no other 


as modified, was 
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ment and modification of Locks and Dam 
26, Mississippi River, Mlinois and Missouri, 
substantially in accordance with the plans 
approved by the Secretary of the Army on 
July 14, 1969, the consent and approval of 
Congress for the construction of said Locks 
and Dam 26 by the Secretary of the Army 
having been granted thereby is hereby re- 
affirmed: Provided, That nothing contained 
herein shall be construed as authorizing a 
twelve-foot channel above Locks and Dam 
26. 


I ask the Chair for a ruling on the 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate his point of order? What 
is the Senator’s objection to the lan- 
guage? The Chair understands the lan- 
guage to which reference is made. 

Mr. NELSON. The language appears to 
be authorizing language in an appropria- 
tions bill and therefore is in violation of 
Senate rule XVI, paragraph 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
language is on page 27, between lines 4 
and 16. 

Mr, NELSON. Including the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Including 
the title, it would be between 1 and 16. 

The Chair is advised that that lan- 
guage is merely a recitation of facts and 
a disclaimer, and not legislation. In ac- 
cordance with that advice, the Chair rules 
that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. NELSON. The Chair has ruled that 
this language does not represent an au- 
thorization for the locks and dam 26 
project. Nevertheless, I am troubled by 
the impression created by the language. 
I believe it should be known that there 
are substantial differences of opinion 
concerning this view. In fact, this lan- 
guage seems to affirm something, or at- 
tempts to affirm something that, in fact, 
does not exist, 

On September 6, 1974, Federal District 
Judge Charles Richey ruled the Corps of 
Engineers had acted without the proper 
and necessary congressional authoriza- 
tion in proceeding with the construction 
of locks and dams No, 26, Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe, et al., v. Calloway 
et al, (382 F. Supp. 610 (Sept. 6, 1974)). 

In granting the preliminary injunction 
that stopped the project, Judge Richey 
specificaliy helad— 

Therefore, the Court concludes that the 
proposed Locks and Dams 26 does not have 
the “consent” of the Congress under 33 U.S.C. 
401... . Thus, an authorization bill would 
be necessary at the least for Congressional 
consent under section 401. 


Congress must pass the laws. Mem- 
bers may debate and argue the merits 
of particular points and give their indi- 
vidual views as legislative history, but it 
is up to the courts finally to interpret 
the law. A Federal district judge in 
Washington has specifically ruled that 
this project is not authorized. The project 
has been stopped. No funds were re- 
quested for the project in the President’s 
fiscal year 1976 budget. 

One may argue the merits of that de- 
cision, but the fact remains that the 
decision has not been appealed. It is the 
law of the land, 

This committee language only clouds 
the issue. It does nothing to resolve or 
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address the problem. If anything, it 
makes the problem worse and the lan- 
guage should not be in the bill at all. 

There is a serious problem along the 
Mississippi. It affects people all the way 
up the Mississippi to Minneapolis. It is a 
problem that needs to be solved as soon 
as possible. This language will not solve 
the problem. The issue, it seems to me, 
must be squarely faced. Public hearings 
are going to be held. The chairman of 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
on May 6, 1975, wrote that in his judg- 
ment this project was not—I emphasize 
“was not’—authorized by Congress. The 
chairman agreed with Judge Richey that 
the 1909 “repair and maintenance” lan- 
guage could not be construed as authori- 
zation for Locks and Dam 26, The Corps’ 
plans go far beyond the 1909 legislative 
authorization permitting the Corps to 
“repair and maintain” existing facilities. 

The Corps’ plans are ingenious. Using 
the “repair and maintain” language, 
they appear to propose to reconstruct the 
whole facility 2 miles downstream. They 
propose to increase the capacity of the 
lock from 46,200,000 tons to 190 million 
tons. They want to quadruple the size of 
the existing facility and, most impor- 
tantly, the Corps wants to begin con- 
struction of the 12-foot navigation chan- 
nel without direct congressional author- 
ization. 

Construction of locks and dam 26 as 
advocated by the Corps would condemn 
the entire Mississippi River naviga- 
tion system to immediate obsolescence. 
Every other dam will become inadequate. 
Without the benefit of public hearings 
or congressional review, we will have em- 
barked on a multibillion dollar Federal 
program—without congressional review. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works has informed the members 
of the Senate that public hearings on 
this specific issue. will be held. In fact, as 
a preliminary step, oversight hearings on 
the inland waterway system have already 
commenced, It would be premature for 
the Senate to act on this matter through 
an appropriations bill before the author- 
izing committee has completed its hear- 
ings and recommended a course of ac- 
tion to the Senate. 

Several vital studies are currently un- 
derway that should be reviewed by Con- 
gress before any further action is taken. 
First, the Corps of Engineers is preparing 
a new environmental impact statement 
designed to study the effects of Locks 
and Dam 26 on the entire Mississippi 
River. 

Second, the Corps is also completing 
an economic analysis of the project, 
which should provide basic information 
on economic impacts on other transpor- 
tation modes and on the Nation as a 
whole. 

Third, at the request of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation is reviewing the 
transportation questions associated with 
replacement of Locks and Dam 26. 

Fourth, the Corps, the Fish and Wiid- 
life Service, and other Federal and State 
agencies have formed the Great River 
Environmental Action Team to consider 
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future needs on the Mississippi River. 
Recommendations on the Mississippi's 
needs will be forthcoming. 

I agree with Chairman Jones and 
Judge Richey. We must allow Congress, 
through the Committee on Public Works, 
to work its will, 

One other important point must be 
made. Judge Richey dismisses the argu- 
ment that prior appropriations by Con- 
gress have, in a de facto manner, author- 
ized the project. Judge Richey held: 

Such a contention is not only unpalatable, 
but also is erroneous as a matter of law. 


There is no valid justification for the 
corps to use this 1909 “repair and main- 
tenance” language to justify the whole- 
sale development of a new and expensive 
water resource development. program. 
The Corps of Engineers should not be 
permitted by default on the part of Con- 
gress to develop its own projects. Over 
the past, Congress has unfortunately 
given the corps too much discretion. We 
have gone much farther than we should. 
‘Too much power has been assumed by the 
corps through congressional neglect and 
default. We must draw a much finer 
line on discretionary powers that we have 
given the corps so that they may not 
go beyond the intent of Congress with- 
out review. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Judge Richey’s opinion be 
printed in full in the Recorp following 
my statement. : 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter ad- 


dressed to other Members of Congress 
and signed by the Senator from Illinois 


(Mr. Stevenson), the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmme), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CuLver), the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Netson), the senior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CiarK), the senior Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the 
senior Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Monpate) be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMTITTEË ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: We would like to call 
your attention to an unusual feature of 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation for 
1975, H.R. 5899, as reported by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on May 14. On 
pages 27-28 of the Committee's bill is a sec- 
tion entitled “Administrative Provision: 
Locks and Dam 26, Mississippi River, Mi- 
nois and Missouri.” The apparent intent of 
this section is to provide, in an appropria- 
tion bill, language that could be construed 
to represent Congressional authorization 
for the new Locks and Dam 26 on the Mis- 
sissippi River, at Alton, Illinois. We believe 
that inclusion of this language in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation circumvents proper 
Congressional procedure, and we are re- 
questing your help to defer final action until 
promised public hearings can be held and 
a more complete record established. 

The Chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee has informed members 
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of the Senate that public hearings on this 
specific issue will be held. In fact, as a 
preliminary step, oversight hearings on the 
inland waterway system have commenced. 
It would be premature for the Senate to 
act on this matter through an appropria- 
tions bill before the authorizing commit- 
tee has completed its hearings and recom- 
mended a course of action to the Senate. 

Several vital studies are currently under- 
way that should be reviewed by the Con- 
gress before action is taken: 

First, the Corps of Engineers is preparing 
a new environmental impact statement, de- 
signed to study the effects of Locks and Dam 
26 on the entire Mississippi River; 

Second, the Corps is also completing an 
economic analysis of the project, which 
should provide basic information on eco- 
nomic impacts on other transportation 
modes and on ‘the nation as a whole. 

Third, at the request of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, the Department of Tran- 
portation is reviewing the tion 
questions associated with replacement of 
Locks and Dam 26. 

Fourth, the Corps, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and other federal and state 
agencies have formed the Great River En- 
vironmental Action Team to consider fu- 
ture needs on the Mississippi River. Recom- 
mendations on the Mississippi's needs will 
be forthcoming. 

All the signers of this letter are not neces- 
sarily opposed to ultimate construction of 
Locks and Dam 26: we all believe, however, 
that it is inappropriate to act hastily on a 
Committee amendment that has not had 
the benefit of any testimony, 

This issue will shortly come before the 
Senate. We urge you to give this most im- 
portant matter your full consideration. For 
more information contact Jeffrey Nedelman 
at 45323. 

Sincerely, 

Adiai E. Stevenson, William Proxmire, 
John C. Culver, Gaylord Nelson, Dick 
Clark, George McGovern, Walter 
Mondale, US. Senators. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent 
that a reprint of an article from the 
Sierra Club bulletin of October 1974, au- 
thored by Mr. Jonathan Ela, be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Corrs Games In MID-AMERICA 
(By Jonathan Ela) 


It seems that the Corps of Engineers has 
studied this parable diligently—at least in 
the Midwest—for on the Upper Mississippi 
River between Minneapolis and St. Louis it 
has adroitly employed camel tactics to 
achieve piecemeal what it dares not attempt 
all at once. In fact, the Corps and its allies 
would like to quadruple the navigational ca- 
pacity of the Upper Mississippi Waterway 
over the next 50 years, increasing the system’s 
rated capacity from 46 to 190 million tons 
annually. But it would prefer not to tell the 
public about this plan, or about the specious 
assumptions it uses to justify the project, 
assumptions that inflate all conceivable bene- 
fits and either ignore or minimize all public 
costs. Instead, the Corps asserts that it is 
merely proposing “improvements” of the 
present system, each one comparatively small 
and unobjectionable by itself, but when 
taken as a whole, inimical to the welfare of 
both the public and the river. Fortunately, 
the public has begun, at last, to learn how 
to keep the tent flap closed. 

The history of navigation “improvements” 
on the Upper Mississippi and its tributary, 
the Illinois River, spans nearly 150 years, for 
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these waters are the Corps’ original public- 
works playground. So far, the Inland Water- 
way System consists of 29 locks and dams 
on the Mississippi and seven locks and dams 
on the Illinois. These structures, with, the 
assistance of an enormous amount of main- 
tenance dredging each year, provide a chan- 
nel with a minimum depth of nine feet, which 
ties together such ports.as Minneapolis and 
Chicago in the north, and Si. Louis and the 
lower Mississippi and Ohio rivers in the 
south. The system’s annual rated capacity of 
462 million tons consists largely of bulk 
cargo such as grain, coal, and chemicals. 

This commercial waterway operates in the 
precarious context of a river system that em- 
bodies an immense spectrum of public values 
extending far beyond navigation. The river is 
a great public resource of incalculable im- 
portance to millions of people in Mid- 
America. It provides virtually limitless Op- 
portunities for all kinds of recreation, such 
as hunting, fishing, waterskiing, canoeing, 
bird watching, hiking, and so on. The Upper 
Mississippi is also the site of two major na~ 
tional wildlife refuges, which provide essen- 
tial resting grounds for waterfowl using one 
of the four great migratory fiyways in North 
America. 

In addition, the undeveloped bottom- 
lands along the Mississippi River are rich 
in resident birds, mammals, and fish and 
other aquatic life. Furthermore, environ- 
mental groups have identified some 60,000 
acres of public lands on the Upper Mississippi 
National Wildlife and Fish Refuge that 
qualify for wilderness preservation. Such 'a 
wilderness of meandering sloughs and back- 
waters bounded by the towering river bluffs 
would be among the most scenic and unusual 
units in the entire wilderness system. 

Already, the Corps’ existing navigation 
facilities have seriously compromised the 
natural integrity and recreation potential 
of the river system. 

The turbidity caused by dredging—and 
even the propeller action of commercial ves- 
sels—has destroyed aquatic life. Wavewash 
generated by the long, snakelike barge trains 
that ply these waters contributes to erosion 
along the shores. The Corps’ present dredging 
practices, including the disposal of spoil, 
has led to sterilization of significant areas 
of the river and has resulted in walls of 
sand that are choking off precious back- 
water areas by restricting the free flow of 
fresh water. All in all, the river is dying— 
slowly but surely—because of the paramount 
priority the Corps has given to navigation. 

The waterway has also led to a substantial 
amount of industial development along the 
river in the form of coal-fired powerplants, 
shipping facilities, and the like. The siting 
of much of this development has been ex- 
tremely unwise and has led to the unplanned 
and piecemeal destruction of the generally 
unspoiled and rustic qualities that still pre- 
vail along much of the river. Nobody argues 
that navigation should be terminated—for 
it is a traditional and necessary use of the 
river—but increasingly, citizens are demand- 
ing that it be placed in the context of all 
the values inherent in the river. The non- 
shipping public—most of us, after all— 
should be given a louder yoice in future 
decisions affecting the river. 

Such a suggestion is repugnant to the 
Corps, however, which has always regarded 
the Mississippi River as its own private canal, 
and which has cooperated with shipping 
interests for generations to assure that 
mutual plans for the river go unchallenged 
and unimpeded. It is against this back- 
ground—an existing navigation project and 
rising public concern about the deleterious 
effects of navigation—that we see the Corps’ 
application of camel's-nose-in-the-tentism 
in its classic and most spectacular form. 

First, the Corps identifies a demonstrable 
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weakness in existing navigation facilities (an 
easy task in any such system). Then, it as- 
serts publicly that this weak element must be 
replaced—ostensibly to bring this component 
up to snuff with the rest of the system, but 
actually to replace the entire system one step 
at a time. For the new link in the system, of 
course, will be more efficient than any of the 
older links, one or more of which can there- 
by be identified as new weaknesses. Thus, 
once the Corps has obtained a commitment 
to replace one weakness, a host of new ones 
will appear automatically, Weakness by 
weakness, the entire system will thereby be 
replaced and upgraded—without anyone’s 
ever stopping to consider whether a new sys- 
tem was either necessary or desirable. When, 
at Jast, hundreds of millions, or perhaps even 
bMions, of dollars have been spent, sup- 
posedly merely to maintain the present sys- 
tem, the remaining costs to complete the 
new system will be small enough that the 
Corps can then announce that it is eco- 
nomically imperative to proceed with the 
whole new scheme, At this point, the Corps 
is in the tent, and the public is out in the 
cold wondering what happened. 

The Corps wishes to quadruple the capac- 
ity of the Upper Mississippi River system by 
deepening the channel from nine to twelve 
feet, by increasing the size of locks to ac- 
commodate larger tows, by permitting more 
powerful and faster tows, and by extending 
the navigation season past the traditional 
freeze-up point, To realize these goals will 
require a public investment of more than 
three billion dollars and will change the face 
of the Upper Mississippi River—in fact, there 
would no longer be an Upper Mississippi 
River, merely a Mississippi Canal, with all 
the scenic charm, recreation potential, and 
biological interest of a storm drain. 

The proclaimed weak link in the Upper 
Mississippi River waterway, the nose in the 
tent, is Lock and Dam 26, at Alton, Illinois, 
just north of St. Louis. The Corps proposes 
to replace Lock and Dam 26 completely at 
a site two miles downstream from the exist- 
ing structure. The new facility would con- 
sist of a massive earthen dike, a concrete 
dam with nine gates controlling the flow of 
the river, and, most important, two locks 
1,200 feet long and 100 feet wide. Although 
the Corps bills this facility as a replacement, 
it represents, in fact, an enormous expan- 
sion of the existing system, and is the first 
major step in reworking the entire river. 

Lock and Dam 26 is especially significant 
because it is the only structural hindrance 
to expanded navigation between the lower- 
Mississippi and Ohio River system and the 
mouth of the Dlinois River. Therefore, re- 
placement and expansion of this facility 
would lend impetus to further expansion on 
both the Upper Mississippi and the Mlinois. 
Lock and Dam 26 was skillfully chosen as 
the place to start the total assault on the 
Upper Mississippi, Once a commitment to re- 
build Lock and Dam 26 is obtained, the 
Corps can proceed up both rivers, while still 
protesting that its purpose is only to assure 
maximum efficiency of the present system. 

The Corps has claimed that it has valid 
reasons to replace Lock and Dam 26, namely 
that not only is the structure the least- 
efficient link in the present system, but also 
that it has deteriorated and must be re- 
placed to avoid failure. But this latter con- 
tention is scarcely believable considering 
that the Corps has admitted the lock could 
be repaired so it would last another 50 years 
for only about one-quarter the cost of re- 
placing it. And even the most credulous mind 
must balk at the Corps’ rationale in light of 
the fact that the proposed replacement of 
Lock and Dam 26 will consist of two locks, 
each substantially larger. and deeper than 
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the present lock, which together will quad- 
ruple the tonnage capacity of the facility. 

In fact, there is no conceivable way that 
the Corps could economically justify the re- 
placement of Lock and Dam 26 without as- 
suming vastly increased traffic throughout 
the entire system. But for the system to ac- 
commodate such an increase, an entire new 
scheme of waterway improvement upstream 
of Lock and Dam 26 would have to be im- 
plemented. Although replacement of Lock 
and Dam 26 is but one part of the total 
scheme to quadruple shipping on the river, 
it is in itself the largest construction project 
in the history of the Midwest, weighing in 
at a boggling 380 million dollars. 

At the same time that the Corps’ ultimate 
intentions of developing a whole new water- 
way system were becoming more and more 
evident, the agency completely disclaimed 
the need to examine the effects of Lock and 
Dam 26 beyond the immediate construction 
site. Thus, the environmental-impact state- 
ment only examines problems in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the new dam. 

In other words, we haye here a classic 
example of another Corps strategy: When 
computing benefits, the Corps quietly as- 
sumes the existence of an entire new system, 
but when computing costs—including en- 
vironmental costse—the Corps assumes only 
those of immediate construction. To cap 
things off, the Corps took the position, of 
course, that because reconstruction of Lock 
and Dam 26 was merely a routine matter of 
system maintenance further Congressional 
authorization was unneeded. 

As environmentalists observed this scheme 
unfolding, it took some time to shake off a 
feeling of incredulity. But eventually, the 
Sierra Club and the Izaak Walton League of 
America determined that Corps behavior was 
so egregious that a major legal challenge 
should be mounted, and that, in fact, such 
litigation could serve not only to save our 
beloved Mississippi River, but also as a test 
case to challenge the validity of similar Corps 
procedures around the nation. It must be un- 
derstood that environmentalists are not at- 
tempting to close the door to increased navy- 
igation, but only to assure that any decision 
to proceed with navigation expansion is made 
on a basis that examines all pertinent bene- 
fits and costs for the entire system. 

Shortiy after the two environmental 
groups resolved to pursue litigation on this 
matter, it came to light that a number of 
railroads were also interested in the issue. 
Barge traffic directly competes with rail 
traffic for the movement of bulk commodities 
along many routes, and the railroads were 
concerned that the public subsidy being 
given to the barge lines would make their 
already perilous economic position even more 
untenable. It is not widely known that barge 
navigation routes such as the Mississippi 
River are 100-percent subsidized by the 
American taxpayer: Shippers and barge op- 
erators do not pay a penny for either the 
Initial capital investment or for the annual 
maintenance of a waterway system. Rail- 
roads, on the other hand, must pay a large 
proportion of their annual revenues for ba- 
sic maintenance and improvements, along 
with real-estate taxes and similar costs. The 
railroads argue that huge additional public 
subsidies on the Upper Mississippi and Tli- 
nois rivers, which may ultimately total over 
three billion dollars, will permit more and 
more barge traffic at ever lower rates, which 
will not only directly affect the quality of 
rail service, and indeed the viability of the 
railroads themselves, but also will place ship- 
pers who do not have access to the waterway 
system at a tremendous disadvantage. 

The railroads argue that the Corps has 
computed project benefits on a narrow basis 
that looks primarily, at benefits to shippers 
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and barge operators while ignoring the total 
economic impact on all parties nationwide; 
that if a thorough and comprehensive eco- 
nomic analysis were made, as required under 
& variety of statutes, the results would show 
that the implementation of the new Upper 
Mississippi Waterway leads to a net eco- 
nomic inefficlency—or loss—rather than a na- 
tional economic benefit. Put another way, 
the railroads argue that many of the sup- 
posed benefits of the new waterway do not 
represent real gains, but simply transfer rev- 
enues from one economic sector to another. 

When it became clear that two parallel 
legal efforts were emerging, common sense 
dictated that the environmentalists and 
railroads mount a cooperative legal effort 
to force reexamination of the Corps’ plans. 
Thus was born one of the most logical and 
fruitful limited alliances the environmenta) 
movement has yet seen. Although the Sierra 
Club has no intention of meddling in the 
specifics of any competitive dispute between 
railroads and barges, it is certainly compati- 
ble with our history of concern about nayi- 
gation projects to force valid and legitimate 
economic justifications of public works proj- 
ects. The destruction of a river resource for 
economic reasons is very difficult for us to 
accept in almost any circumstance, but when 
the economic justification is spurious, as 
there is every reason to believe is the case on 
the Upper Mississippi, that destruction rep- 
resents a double insult. Furthermore, en- 
vironmentalists are very interested in deyel- 
oping a national transportation policy that 
is both efficient and minimally degrading to 
the environment. The sorts of analyses that 
would be forced by the railroads’ legal argu- 
ments could very well show that alternative 
modes of transportation, including rail ship- 
ping, may eliminate the need for many de- 
structive waterway developments. 

Accordingly, the Sierra Club, the Izaak 
Walton League, and 21 railroads filed sepa-~ 
rate but parallel suits in Washington, D.C., 
on August 6. A temporary restraining order 
halting the opening of bids on initial con- 
struction of Lock and Dam 26, planned for 
the following day, was immediately granted. 
On September 5, Judge Charles Richey, in 
an opinion unsurpassed for clear, incisive 
logic, issued a preliminary injunction con- 
tinuing the stay on construction activity of 
Lock and Dam 26. 

Judge Richey said the project requires 
further authorization by Congress; and he 
sustained, on a preliminary basis, the merit 
of the plaintiffs’ overall contention that 
Lock and Dam 28 represents only the first 
step in the total development of a new 
Upper Mississippi Waterway System de- 
signed to handle four times the existing 
traffic. Indeed, at one point, he declared that 
the Corps’ contention that construction of 
Lock and Dam 26 is merely for maintaining 
the efficiency of the present system was “un- 
worthy of belief.” 

Although the judge reserved decision on 
several of the plaintiffs’ contentions until 
the actual trial, his overall opinion repre- 
sents a strong vindication of the positions 
held by both the environmentalists and the 
railroads. On all contentions on which he 
chose to comment, his opinion confirms with 
eloquence the basic arguments presented by 
the plaintiffs, 

Thus the camel's nose has for now been 
pushed out of the tent; for the moment, the 
Mississippi River has been granted a re- 
prieve. But further development on the river 
is probably the one project in the nation 
that is closest to the Corps’ heart—if it has 
one—and the agency will hardly give up 
without a fight. The actual trial on the 
Upper Mississippi River lawsuit, which will 
probably. be -held.early next. year, will be 
hotly contested, and we can be sure that the 
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Corps is already beginning to lay the ground- 
work in Congress for a legislative remedy 
should the courts continue to proclaim the 
illegality of the agency's intentions. Further- 
more, the issues raised in this lawsult are of 
extreme national importance, and the Corps 
would be seriously hindered by any sweep- 
ingly adverse judicial opinion in this case. 

Consider the consequences to the Corps: 
First, it would be forced to seek Congres- 
sional approval for its actions, a necessity 
that is clearly in the nation’s lawbooks but 
that the Corps systematically chooses to 
ignore when it can. Second, camels-nose-in- 
the-tentism would be banned, and the Corps 
would be forced to publicly proclaim and 
justify its ultimate intentions on massive 
waterway projects. Such public scrutiny 
would include all systemwide environmental 
effects, which the Corps would prefer to 
keep undisclosed. Third, the economic chi- 
canery so often used by the Corps to justify 
the unjustifiable would be exposed, a fatal 
blow to the agency. In terms of value as 4 
legal precedent, and considering the fashion 
in which common Corps practices are accen- 
tuated and laid bare in this instance, the 
Upper Mississippi litigation is probably the 
most important water-resource lawsuit in 
history. 

Not only must the Corps desperately fight 
back, but so must its economic aud political 
clientele. At present writing, St. Louis eco- 
nomic interest such as barge operators, ship- 
pers, contractors, and affected labor unions, 
all of whom stand to gain huge windfalls 
both by the construction of Lock and Dam 
26 and the ultimate completion of the total 
new navigation system, are organizing to 
support their friends in the Corps. Through 
their spokesman, a retired Corps colonel who 
was formerly District Engineer in St, Louis, 
and who is now employed by a large contrac- 
tor, these groups are making veiled threats 
of filing a countersult against the Sierra 
Club and the Izaak Walton League, a clear 
attempt at intimidation that certainly mis- 
judges the conviction of environmentalists 
and the climate of public opinion that makes 
our work possible. 

And so the matter stands. The preliminary 
battles have all been won by the environ- 
mentalists, but the war has just begun—not 
a war to stop the Corps or to stop naviga- 
tion, but one to establish for the first time 
that navigation must be made compatible 
with other values on the Mississippi River, 
and to assure that any huge increase in 
barge activities, such as the four-fold in- 
crease planned by the Corps, will only pro- 
ceed if the superb environmental qualities 
of the river are maintained. 

Success in this effort could lead, at least, 
to a balance between commercial uses of 
the river, including navigation, and other, 
equally important values, such as wildlife 
protection, wilderness preservation, and rec- 
reation. Failure here would mean that the 
camel is in the tent, the public in the cold, 
and the Mississippi River up the creek, A 
sizable portion of our largest river would 
become a sterile ditch, and the Corps would 
have new impetus for continuing similar 
boondogglery across the nation, turning our 
rivers into ditches until Doomsday. 

{U.S. District Court, District of Columbia, 
Sept. 6, 1974, Civ. A. Nos. 74-1190, 74-1191.] 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA Fe RAILWAY 
COMPANY, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, 


Howarp H, CALLAWAY ET AL, DEFENDANTS 

Railroad, environmentalists, and others 
brought action to halt reconstruction of 
lock and dam on Upper Mississippi River 
Navigation System. On plaintiffs’ motion for 
preliminary injunction, the District Court, 
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Charles R. Richey, Jr., held that, in view of 
the increased tonnage which the lock would 
handle and the likelihood that the project 
was merely the beginning of a complete 
overhaul of the entire system, the construc- 
tion required congressional approval; that 
congressional approval had not been given; 
and that environmental impact statement 
which did not consider possible environ- 
mental effects of the reconstruction of the 
entire system of locks and dams was in- 
sufficient. 


Preliminary injunction granted. 


1. Navigable Waters—7 

Corps of Engineers may replace a lock 
and dam or similar structure which has 
become ineffective or damaged without con- 
gressional approval but may not rebuild a 
structure merely to meet expected future 
increases in traffic without such approval. 
83 U.S.C.A. §5; Rivers and Harbors Ap- 
propriation Act of 1899, § 9, 33 U.S.C. § 401. 

2, Navigable Waters—7, 22(1) 

Standard for determining if proposed proj- 
ect is a reconstruction of a lock and dam 
or similar structure, in which case no specific 
congressional approval is necessary,- or 
whether the proposed activity is a rebuild- 
ing, for which congressional approval would 
be needed, is whether the proposed struc- 
ture represents a material change in the 
character and capacity of the existing struc- 
ture. 33 U.S.C.A. §5; Rivers and Harbors 
Appropriation Act of 1899, §9, 33 U.S.C.A. 
§ 401. 

3. InjJunction—147 

Evidence that proposed project by Corps 
of Engineers in rebuilding lock and dam 
would change the capacity of the structure 
from 46.2 million tons to 190 million tons, 
that the depth and dimensions would be 
increased, and that increase in size of the 
lock would be ineffectual unless a number 
of other locks and dams were also rebuilt, 
so that plan proposed by Corps was more 
than likely one for enlargements of an 
entire system, demonstrated sufficient likeli- 
hood. that opponents of the project would 
succeed on claim that the project required 
congressional approval to entitle opponents 
to preliminary injunction against the proj- 
ect. 83 U.S.C.A. § 5; Rivers and Harbors Ap- 
propriation Act of 1899, § 9, 33 U.S.C.A. § 401. 

4. Navigable Waters—7, 22(1) 

Fact that Congress appropriated funds for 
rebuilding of lock and dam did not meet 
statutory requirement that Congress approve 
construction of any lock and dam, especially 
where Corps of Engineers, in seeking the 
funds had indicated to Congress that the 
project was one which did not need specific 
congressional approval. 33 U.S.C.A. § 6; Rivers 
and Harbors Appropriation Act of 1899, § 9, 
33 U.S.C.A. § 401. 

5. Health and Environment—25.5 

National Environmental Policy Act re- 
quires that agencies of the federal govern- 
ment consider the impact of an overall pro- 
gram and not just isolated aspects of facili- 
ties. Environmental Policy Act of 1970, $§ 2 
et seq., 102, 42 U.S.C.A. $§ 4321 et seq., 4332. 

6. Health and Environment—25.10 

Even though future action has not been 
finalized, if it is envisioned, agency propos- 
ing the action must consider the environ- 
mental impact of subsequent actions in fur- 
therance of the program and include such 
considerations in its environmental impact 
statement. Environmental Policy Act of 1970, 
§ 102, 42 U.S.C.A. § 4332. 

T. Health and Environment—25.10 

Where proposed lock and dam would pro- 
vide for more than & tripling of the amount 
of traffic on waterway and where Corps of 
Engineers conceded that other locks and 
dams in the system would require modifica- 
tion or rebuilding, Corps violated National 
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Environmental Policy Act by failing to pre- 
pare a detailed environmental impact state- 
ment encompassing the systematic impact 
resulting from the rebuilding of lock and 
dam under consideration. Environmental 
Policy Act of 1970, § 102, 42 U.S.C.A. § 4332. 

8. Health and Environment—25.10 

Environmental impact statement which 
was issued in connection with proposed con- 
struction of lock and dam on waterways and 
which mentioned alternatives in the form 
of possibility of other modes of transporta- 
tion meeting the expected increase In trafic 
of goods only by making conclusory state- 
ments to the effect that other forms of trans- 
portation could not handle the increase in 
the traffic and would cost more to shippers 
failed to adequately consider feasible alter- 
natives as required by the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, Environmental Policy Act 
of 1970, § 102, 42 U.S.C.A. § 4332. 

9. Navigable Waters 22(1) 

Rivers and Harbors Act of 1970 applied 
to proposed reconstruction of lock and dam 
on Mississippi waterway where the proposal 
had not been authorized by Congress and 
would drastically increase the tonnage which 
the lock and dam were capable of handling 
in a given year. * * * Act Dec. 31, 1970, 
§ 122, 84 Stat. 1823; Flood Control Act of 
1970, § 209, 42 U.S.C.A. § 1962-2. 

10. Injunction 89(1) 

When federal statutes have been violated, 
court should not inquire into traditional 
requirements for equitable relief before 
granting an injunction. 

11, Health and Environment 25.5 


Opponents of proposed reconstruction of 
lock and dam on Mississippi waterway who 
were likely to be successful on merits of suit 
which was based on violation of statutes re- 
quiring congressional approyal for building 
of locks and dams and violation of Environ- 
mental Policy Act were entitled to prelim- 
inary injunction against the project where 
failure to grant the injunction would result 
in irreparable harm to the enyironment and 
economic harm to the opponents, some of 
whom were railroads which competed with 
shippers on the river. Rivers and Harbors 
Appropriation Act of 1899, §9, 33 U.S.C.A. 
§ 401; Environmental Policy Act of 1970, § 162, 
42 U.S.C.A. $ 4332. 


Joseph V. Karaganis, Jon T, Brown, San- 
ford R. Gail, Joseph D. Feeney, Jr., Chicago, 
Iil., for plaintiffs. 

Irwin Schroeder, Jr., Washington, D.C, 
Atty., Dept. of Justice, E. Manning Selzer, 
Gen. Counsel, Army Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C., for defendants; Fred R. 
Disheroon, Asst. Gen. Counsel, Corps of 
Engineers, Washington, D.C., of counsel. 

MEMORANDUM OPINION 


Charles R. Richey, District Judge. 

This case is before the Court on Plain- 
tiff’s Motion for a Preliminary Injunction to 
prevent the Defendants from constructing & 
3.2 billion dollar Upper Mississippi River 
Navigation System and its first component, 
Locks and Dam 26, located at Alton, Illinois. 

On August 6, 1974 two actions were filed 
in this Court by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, et al. and the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company, et al.’ against 
Howard H. Callaway, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and Lieutenant General William G. 
Gribble, Chief of Engineers, Department of 
the Army. On the same day, United States 
District Judge Howard F. Corcoran issued & 
temporary restraining order prohibiting the 
letting of bids for the proposed Locks and 
Dam 26. On August 20, 1974, this Court 
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granted the Plaintiffs’ Motion to Consolidate 
the two cases and a hearing was held on the 
Motion for a Preliminary Injunction. This 
Court is now faced with the important task 
of deciding questions of national importance 
in that they involve a substantial environ- 
mental, economic, and social impact upon 
the entire inland waterway system of the 
midwestern United States, and the manner 
by which similar projects In other parts of 
the nation will be handled in the future by 
Congress and the Army Corps of Engineers: 


I. BACKGROUND 


Locks and Dam 26 is one of a series of locks 
and dams extending from Alton, Illinois to 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Together; these twenty 
nine locks and dams make commercial traffic 
possible on the Upper Mississippi River and 
the Illinois Waterway. Locks and Dam 26, 
however, as the Defendants have recognized, 
is the pivotal crossroads of this river com- 
plex. This is because it Is the first locks and 
dam to the Upper Mississippi River and 
serves as the gateway of all commerce. This 
is not an overstatement, Locks and Dam 26 Is 
& key intersection affecting the total inland 
waterway system of America’s breadbasket. 
All traffic from the Upper Mississipp! River 
and Illinois Waterway must pass through 
these locks on its way west on the Missouri 
River, east on the Ohio River, and south on 
the Lower Mississippi River* 

The existing Locks and Dam 26 was 
originally authorized by Congress in the 
1930’s and was operational by 1938. At the 
present time, it has fallen into an alleged 
state of deterioration. In 1968, in recogni- 
tion of the condition of the structure, a 
report prepared by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers was submitted to the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors and the Secre- 
tary of the Army recommended that a new 
structure, located two miles downstream, be 
built to replace the existing facility. Agency 
approval was given in 1969, and in 1970 Con- 
gress appropriated funds for planning. A 
survey Report and a General Design Memo- 
randum were prepared, followed by a Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement, In 1974, 
a Final Environmental Impact Statement 
was released. And, after hearings before 
both the House and Senate Subcommittees 
on Appropriations (Public Works), Congress, 
on August 15, 1974, appropriated over twenty- 
two (22) million dollars for the project! 
This money, say the Defendants, will go to 
the construction of a coffer dam,‘ the first 
major step toward the building of a new 
Locks and Dam 26. This will take over nine 
months. The entire structure will not be 
completed for at least eight years, although 
the Defendants admit that it will probably 
be closer to eleven years before the entire 
facility is operational. The total cost of the 
project has been estimated by the Defen- 
dants to be over 383 million dollars.® 

It. ISSUES 

The gravamen of the Plaintiff's claim is 
that the proposed Locks and Dam 26 is 
merely the first step in a multibillion dollar 
project to rebuild the Upper Mississippi 
River System without specific authorization 
from Congress in violation of 33 U.S.C. § 401." 
Specifically, the Plaintiffs maintain that the 
Army Corps of Engineers intends to rebuild 
the entire system because 1.) the dramatic 
increase in size and capacity of the new 
Locks and Dam 26 will so affect the other 
structures that it will necessitate their re- 
building, 2.) the life expectancy of the en- 
tire system, not just Locks and Dam 26, 
is nearing its end, and 3.) the Corps in 
other documents, specifically the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Comprehensive Basin Study 
of 1970 (Appendix J), has indicated that the 
bulding of a new Locks and Dam 26 will 
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require numerous other structures, or modi- 
fication of existing structures, in order to 
cope with the increased capacity. 

Plaintiffa further claim that the Army 
Corps of Engineers has violated Section 209 
of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1970, in 
that the Corps 1.) ignored the objectives of 
national economic development and environ- 
mental protection, 2.) improperly and in- 
adequately assessed the benefits and costs of 
the project and, 3.) failed to consider feasi- 
ble alternatives. Coupled with the above 
claim, Plaintiffs allege that the Army Corps 
of Engineers has also violated Section 122 of 
the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1970* by not 
examining possible adverse economic, en- 
vironmental, and social effects of the project. 
And, finally, the Plaintiffs assert that the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(hereinafter NEPA)” has been abridged be- 
cause the Army Corps of Engineers has in- 
sufficiently analyzed and assessed the en- 
vironmental impact of the proposed Locks 
and Dam 26 and the system-wide rebuilding. 
It is Plaintiffs claim that the Corps has il- 
legally attempted to segment the system so 
as to facilitate its justification and to hide 
its true intent to rebuild the system from the 
Congress and the public. Furthermore, Plain- 
tiffs state that the Corps has transgressed the 
mandates of NEPA by: failing to disclose the 
data used to prepare the Environmental Im- 
pact Statement (hereinafter EIS), thereby 
impeding public and Congressional scrutiny 
of the project, using unrealistic and outdated 
data and thereby rendering the ETS analysis 
and assessment arbitrary and capricious and 
because it fails to analyze alternatives or 
their environmental impact. 

The Defendants contest these claims and 
allege that the proposed rebuilding of Locks 
and Dam 26 does not need the consent of 
Congress, but rather is specifically permitted 
by 33 U.S.C. §5™ The Defendants, in the 
alternative, maintain that even if Section 5 
were found to be inapplicable, recent Con- 
gressional appropriations are sufficient, al- 
beit implied, authorization for a new Locks 
and Dam 26. The Defendants strongly protest 
that this is not a multibillion dollar project 
encompassing numerous structures, but 
rather, is singular in nature, even though 
they admit that other projects are being 
considered. In response to the alleged viola- 
tions of Sections 122 and 209 of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1970, the Defendants 
argue that Section 122 is inapplicable because 
the project was authorized prior to the en- 
actment of the statute thereby exempting 
the project from its requirements and that, 
regardless of this technicality, the Corps has 
given adequate treatment to the factors con- 
tained in Sections 122 and 209. 

The Defendants also dispute the claimed 
violations of NEPA on the grounds that the 
plaintiffs have not borne their burden of 
proving s lack of reasonable, good faith com- 
pliance and that the ETS is sufficient because 
the alleged omissions were considered and 
discussed tn an appropriate manner and be- 
cause the Corps had a right to omit certain 
information as beyond the scope of reason- 
able concern, 

Il. DISCUSSION 


A. The proposed locks and dam 26 at Alton, 
Illinois, requires the consent of Congress un- 
der 33 U.S.C. §401 and may not be built 
without authorization under 33 U.S.C. § 5. 

In order to decide whether Congressional 
consent is required, the relationship between 
33 U.S.C. §§ 5 and 401 must be examined and 
understood. Under the latter Section, Con- 
g@ressional consent is required before the 
commencement of construction of any dam 
or other structure in a navigable river of the 
United States.“ The word any, in regard to 
this case, is crucial. On its face, Section 401 
would appear to prohibit the bullding of any 
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structures, even by the Federal government, 
without prior Congressional approval. How- 
ever, Section 5 permits the Army Corps of 
Engineers to entirely reconstruct a dam or 
other structure, that is to build a dam or 
other structure in place of an existing struc- 
ture, without the consent of Congress when, 
due to its condition, reconstruction is “abso- 
lutely essential” to its efficient and econom- 
ical maintenance and operation, and further 
permits the Corps to make modifications in 
plan and location as ‘may be necessary to 
provide adequate facilities for existing navi- 
gation.” Thus the word any in Section 401 is 
qualified by Section 5, to the extent that the 
criteria of Section 5 are met. A critical dis- 
tinction can, therefore, be drawn between 
reconstructing under Section 5 and what 
may be characterized as rebuilding under 
Section 401, the latter term being a designa- 
tion for those replacement structures which 
do not meet the criteria of Section 5. 

The Defendants would haye this Court 
hold that since the present Locks and Dam 
26 is considered by the Corps to be obsolete, 
its replacement is within the ambit of Sec- 
tion 5, requiring no specific authorization." 
This argument hinges on the word “exist- 
ing” in Section 5. It is the Defendants’ con- 
tention that this term encompasses future 
traffic needs since it would be illogical for 
Congress to allow for a structure that would 
be obsolete on the drawing board, While 
this Court agrees that Congress did not leg- 
islate planned obsolescence, the agency's po- 
sition must be rejected as there are compel- 
ling reasons that it is wrong. See Wilderness 
Society v. Morton, 156 U.S. App. D.C. 121, 479 
F.2d 842, 865 (1973). 

[1] What the Defendants have failed to 
appreciate is the consequence of their posi- 
tion. If the Army Corps of Engineers can re- 
place any existing structure merely because 
it considers it to be obsolete, then not only 
would there be no distinction between Sec- 
tions 5 and 401, but also there would be 
raised the specter of an unlawful delegation 
of legislative power. The plain meaning of 
Section 5 prohibits this Court from adopting 
the Defendants’ interpretation. Section 5 is 
essentially a maintenance provision. Jt does 
not give the Corps a right of replacement in 
perpetuity.“ Section 5 permits a reconstruc- 
tion only when it is “absolutely essential”, 
and only allows a modification in plan and 
location when it is necessary to meet the 
needs of “existing” navigation. The clear 
meaning of the Section is that the Corps may 
replace a structure which has become inef- 
fective or damaged, but may not rebuild a 
structure merely to meet expected future in- 
creases in traffic. In essence, only Congress 
can authorize such a project.” 

The Defendants argue that Section 5 
should be given a broader interpretation. 
They contend that this is possible if the 
word “existing” is interpreted to include 
future trafic. The word “existing” in the 
statute, however, connotes the present and 
not the future. This is its plain meaning and 
there is no legislative history to the contrary. 
Although this may appear to the Defendants 
as unduly restrictive, when Section 5 is read 
in conjunction with Section 401, it is ap- 
parent that all the Corps has to do to build 
& new structure to replace one that has al- 
legedly become obsolete is to obtain the 
consent of Congress. It is understandable 
that Congress reserved such a decision to 
itself as in many instances.it would entail, 
as does the instant matter, considerations 
which would substantially affect the envi- 
ronment, the economy, and the society of the 
nation. The Corps has admitted that this is 
“the largest construction project in the his- 
tory of the mid-west." EIS at 138. It is im- 
possible for this Court to believe that Con- 
gress would permit the decision to proceed to 
be made by the Corps and not by Congress. 
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It must be recognized that there is a dis- 
cernible line between reconstructing and re- 
building. It can be ascertained by determin- 
ing whether the proposed structure repre- 
sents a material change in the character and 
capacity of the existing structure. In the case 
of Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Meadows, 56 
Tex.Civ.App. 131, 120 S.W. 521, 524 (1909) s 
Texas court stated: 

“Appellant in its pleadings and brief 
claims that it was repairing an old bridge, 
put the truth of the matter is that it tore 
down an old wooden bridge, and placed in its 
stead a new steel structure, It was engaged 
in the construction of a new bridge, as much 
so as though no other bridge had ever 
spanned the river. It would not matter when 
the original bridge was constructed, whether 
before or after the enactment of the federal 
statute, when it undertook to erect a new 
bridge of different construction and different 
material, it was subject to the provisions of 
{Section 401].” 

Thus it may be said that one of the basic 
factual questions in this case is whether the 
p d structure is one of “wood” or one 
of “steel”, Since this is on motion for a pre- 
liminary injunction, the Plaintiffs must 
show that there is a likelihood that they will 
prevail on the merits in their contention 
that the proposed structure is of the latter 
type. 

B. The plaintiffs have shown a likelihood 
that they will prevail on the merits under 
section 401. 

[2] As previously stated, the standard for 
determining if the proposed Locks Dam 26 is 
a reconstruction or a rebuilding is whether 
the proposed structure represents a mate- 
rial change in the character and capacity of 
the existing structure. The Plaintiffs have 
adduced sufficient evidence to convince this 
Court that it is likely that they will prevail 
on their allegation that the Defendants have 
violated 33 U.S.C. § 401. 

[3] First, the Plaintiffs have clearly shown, 
and, the Defendants have admitted, that the 
character and capacity of the proposed Locks 
and Dam 26 will be substantially increased. 
The present “practical capacity” of the ex- 
isting structure is 46.2 million tons. The 
proposed structure will accommodate 190 
million tons.‘? While the design of the new 
structure will be similar to the existing one, 
the depth and dimensions will be increased 
to create a greater “practical capacity’. 

There is, however, a dispute as to the 
depth of the channel. The Corps maintains 
that it will be nine feet** whereas other 
agencies and the Plaintiffs claim that it will 
be twelve feet.” While this Court is willing 
to accept the Corps representations, it is 
cognizant of the fact that the twelve foot 
channel has been and still is under consid- 
erations” And, as the record reveals, the 
character of the proposed structure makes it 
amenable to such change.™ 

Second, the Plaintiffs have met their bur- 
den on the issue of whether this is a singu- 
lar or systemic rebuilding. This Circuit has 
refused to accept post hoc rationalizations of 
agency action and will scrutinize the record 
to determine its true intention. See, Sci- 
entists Inst. For Pub. Info., Inc. v. AEC. 
156 U.S. App. D.C. 395, 481 F. 2d 1079, 1095 
(1973). While in its representations to the 
Congress and in its responses to comments in 
the Final EIS the Corps rejected the conten- 
tion that it is undertaking a system-wide 
improvement project, the record is replete 
with contrary indications. 

In the Final EIS the Corps has conceded 
that: “Few water resource projects compare 
in scope and extent with this project, and 
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its construction must be considered a major 
expenditure of public funds." The De- 
fendants maintain that this refers only to 
the proposed Locks and Dam 26. While this 
is arguable, its meaning is iliuminated by 
the following statement from the Draft EIS: 

“There are at present some constraints to 
the realization of this prediction in that 
other locks in the system would be overload- 
ed before such tonnages could be reached. 
Thus, considering the impact of the project 
under existing conditions—that is, utilizing 
the other existing locks and dams in 
the system—the tonnages that could be 
shipped on the upper Mississippi River and 
Illinois River would be constrained to present 
capabilities of other locks in the system. To 
be able to carry the amount of cargo fore- 
cast will necessitate alteration or replace- 
ment of other locks and dams in the system. 

The construction of replacement Locks 
and Dam No. 26 will, therefore, create im- 
petus to revise other portions of the system 
to create the most efficient utilization of the 
added capacities of Locks and Dam No. 26.” * 

Upon a thorough reading of the EIS and 
the General Design Memorandum No. 2 (here- 
inafter GDM), this Court has found even 
subtler indications too numerous and com- 
plex to recount. An example will suffice. In 
Exhibit 15, Sheet 4 of the GDM appears a 
conclusion that the twenty-one foot depth 
of the proposed lock chamber will provide 
for a twelve-foot navigation channel. But, 
to the contrary, in the EIS it is stated that 
a twenty-one foot depth in the lock chamber 
is insufficient to accommodate continuous 
traffic which requires a twelve-foot naviga- 
tion channel, although such traffic could be 
passed through the locks with some delay. 
The Corps would have this Court conclude 
that the twelve-foot channel has therefore 
been rejected and that no system-wide im- 
provements to such effect are contemplated 
by the proposed Locks and Dam 26. This 
contention is unworthy of belief in light 
of the following reasons. First, most of the 
traffic at present and in the near future does 
not require a twelve-foot channel. Second, 
those that do would not disrupt the flow 
of commerce to such an extent that the pro- 
posed structure must be considered an 
isolated improvement. And, third, as this 
Court already noted, the structure is con- 
ducive to the eventual accommodation of 
continuous traffic requiring a twelve-foot 
channel. Furthermore, the Plaintiffs have also 
shown that they are likely to prevail upon 
their contention that the proposed Locks 
and Dam 26 is not “absolutely essential”. 
The record reveals that while the existing 
structure may be said to be deteriorating, 
“remedial measures have been accomplished 
to correct the more serious deficiencies.” * 
And, more importantly, it has been shown 
that the existing structure can be refurbished 
so as to extend its life for fifty years at an 
estimated cost of 100 million dollars,** com- 
pared to the 383 million for the new struc- 
ture. The Corps claims that a new structure 
is still absolutely essential because of the 
present delays in passing traffic through the 
Locks. These present delays, however, have 
been shown to be easily remedied.** 

Upon a careful examination of the volumi- 
nous record presented to date in this case, 
it is the conclusion of this Court that the 
Plaintiffs have successfully demonstrated 
that they are likely to prevail upon their 
contention that the Proposed Locks and 
Dam 26 is in violation of 33 U.S.C. § 401. 

C. The Proposed Locks and Dam 26 has 
not been authorized by Congress even 
though Congress has appropriated funds 
for the project. 

As this Court has found that the Defend- 
ants cannot rely on 33 U.S.O. $5, the issue 
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remains whether Congress has approved the 
proposed rebuilding of Locks and Dam 26. 

The Defendants argue that because Con- 
gress has appropriated funds for the project, 
it has therefore given its consent. The De- 
fendants, however, in the hearings before 
Congress and in ail of their public docu- 
ments, including the EIS, have continually 
asserted that this is a Section 5 project 
which does not need specific congressional 
authorization What in essence the De- 
fendants now argue is that Congress ignored 
these assertions and authorized the project 
under Section 401. Such a contention is not 
only unpalatable, but is also erroneous as a 
matter of law. While some legislators did 
question under which statute the Defend- 
ants were proceeding,” they had a right to 
rely on the Defendants representations that 
this was a Section 5 project. For, legislators 
voting for appropriations have the right to 
assume that the agency had been following 
and will follow the law. See, E. D. F. v. 
Froehike, 473 F.2d 346, 355 (8th Cir. 1972). 

[4] This Court cannot agree that the mere 
appropriation of funds meets the statutory 
requirement for Congressional consent un- 
der Section 401. It is a general principle 
that Congress cannot and does not legislate 
through the appropriation process. This 
principle has been codified in Rule XXI of 
the Manual of the House of Representatives, 
which provides in pertinent part: 

“2, No appropriation shall be reported in 
any general appropriation bill, or be in order 
as an amendment thereto, for any expendi- 
ture not previously authorized by law, unless 
on continuation of appropriations for such 
public works or projects as are already in 
progress.” 

Thus, an authorization bill would be nec- 
essary at the least for Congressional consent 
under Section 401. And, Locks and Dam 26 
would not come under the exception since 
it is not a project already in progress. On 
this point, House Rule § 836 must also be 
considered: 

“Previous enactment of items of appro- 
priation unauthorized by law does not jus- 
tify similar appropriations in subsequent 
bills unless if through appropriations pre- 
viously made a function of the government 
has been established which would bring it 
into the category of continuation of works 
in progress.” 

Furthermore, the fact that no point of 
order was raised to the recent appropriation 
is not indicative of authorization, nor on the 
basis of § 836 can the previous appropria- 
tions provide such an indication. Therefore, 
this Court concludes that the proposed Locks 
and Dam 26 does not have the “consent” of 
Congress under 33 U.S.C. § 401." 

D. The defendants have violated the En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, 42 U.S.C. 
§ 4321 et seq., by not preparing a “detailed 
statement” encompassing the systematic im- 
pact resulting from the rebuilding of Locks 
and Dam 26. 

[5] The National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, 42 U.S.C. § 4332 requires that 
agencies of the Federal government consider 
the impact of an overall program and not 
just isolated aspects of facilities.“ A restrict- 
ed impact analysis is prohibited because it 
“would frustrate the vitality of NEPA by 
allowing piecemeal decisions.” Thus, an 
agency May not engage in segmentation, i.e. 
“an appraisal of each tree to one of the 
forest.” ** 

A bone of contention in this case has been 
whether the rebuilding of Locks and Dam 
26 represents the first step in a system-wide 
improvement of the Upper Mississippi River 
and the Illinois Waterway. While it has al- 
ready been found that the Plaintiffs are 
likely to prevali upon this assertion, there 
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is an additional reason why this Court must 
conclude that the Defendants have been 
guilty of segmentation. 

[6,7] The concept of segmentation en- 
compasses more than prohibiting the mere 
artificial division of the program, it also re- 
quires that the Courts guard against an 
agency's considering only the immediate im- 
pact of the first step in a program.” The 
intent of Congress was to have NEPA effect 
the earliest deliberations of proposed ac- 
tions.” Therefore, even though future action 
has not been finalized, if it is envisioned 
then the agency must consider the impact 
of subsequent actions in furtherance of the 
program. In the Instant case, the proposed 
Locks and Dam 26 will provide for more 
than a tripling of the amount of traffic on 
the Upper Mississippi and the Illinois Water- 
way. Yet, the Final EIS includes an analysis 
of only the immediate and local impact of 
the project. This is so despite the fact that 
the Corps concedes that due to the Increased 
capacity of the proposed structure other 
locks and dams m the system will require 
at least modification or rebuilding. This 
Court must therefore conclude that the De- 
fendants have violated NEPA by failing to 
prepare a detailed statement encompassing 
the systematic impact resulting from the re- 
building of Locks and Dam 26. 

This is not to say that the Corps must pre- 
pare a complete impact statement now for all 
future action that it intends to take in fur- 
therance of the program. Rather, the Corps 
must identify and analyze the environmen- 
tal impact the proposed structure and in- 
creased traffic will have on the entire Upper 
Mississippi River system and Illinois Water- 
Say. The Defendants, however, argue that 
Studies are being performed on this subject, 
and that on the basis of present informa- 
tion it is believed that there will be little 
risk of environmental damage, and that 
unexpected environmental effects from in- 
creased traffic cam be controlled or elim- 
inated. While this may be true, none of 
this was included in the EIS and, more im- 
portantly, none of the data on which these 
statements and conclusions are based is set 
forth in the EIS for congressional and pub- 
lic scrutiny. What the Defendants fail to 
comprehend is that the rule against segmen- 
tation requires government agencies to rec- 
ognize the interrelationship of environmen- 
tal effects at the formative stage.” 

The Defendants argue that even though 
there may be a cumulative environmental 
impact segmentation is permissible since 
Locks and Dam 26 meets the test set forth 
in the recent case of Sierra Club v. Callaway, 
499 F. 2d 982, 1974. (Wallisville Project). 
The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in deter- 
mining whether the Wallisville Project was 
a component, increment or first segment of 
the larger Trinity River Project, stated that 
the issue of segmentation should be de- 
cided on a case by case basis considering 
the factors of the scope of the project, the 
timing of the project, and the interde- 
pendence of the project to the overall pro- 
gram. While these are not the only factors 
to consider in this case, upon an application 
of the factors set forth in the Wallisville 
case, this Court finds that Locks and Dam 26 
is not susceptible to a segmented analysis. 

First, the Corps has stated openly that the 
proposed Locks and Dam 26 is the largest 
project undertaken in the midwest and will 
cost over 383 million dollars—a major ex- 
penditure of public funds to say the least. 
The decision to expand the capacity of this 
part of the Upper Mississippi River Naviga- 
tion System, which includes the Illinois Wat- 
erway, from 46 to 190 million or more tons 
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is, in essence, the decision to expand the 
capacity of the entire system. It is this de- 
cision that will necessitate the improvement 
of other segments of the system. Thus, Locks 
and Dam 26 is to the other parts of the Up- 
per Mississippi system what the Trinity River 
Project is to the Wallisville Project, not visa- 
versa. 

Second, the proposed Locks and Dam 26 is 
just on the verge of implementation as op- 
posed to the Wallisville Projects which is 
near completion. Despite this fact, the De- 
fendants argue that this case is similar to 
Wallisville in that not only has Congress 
not appropriated funds for the other seg- 
ments but-also they will take at least fifty 
years to complete. And, they add that seg- 
mentation in this case is essential because 
the structural integrity of the existing Locks 
and Dam 26 is in doubt making it a priority 
project. This Court is not persuaded that 
these are sufficient reasons to allow seg- 
mentation. While it is true that Congress 
has not appropriated funds, the proposed 
structure, as the Corps admits in the Final 
EIS, will necessitate system-wide improve- 
ments. Further, the rebuilding of Locks and 
Dam 26 itself will take approximately a dec- 
ade, and will therefore require that the 
existing structure be maintained until it will 
be replaced. The Corps implores that they be 
allowed to replace the structure and will 
later examine its systemic impact. This is 
exactly what NEPA seeks to prevent. 

While this Court has sufficiently dealt with 
the question of interdependence in its dis- 
cussion of the previous issues, one further 
comment is necessary. This Circuit, in Scien- 
tists Institute, supra, 481 F.2d at 1087, noted 
that: “Individual actions that are related 
either geographically or as logical parts in 
& chain of contemplated actions may be more 
appropriately evaluated in a single, program 
statement.” 

This perception is particularly applicable 
in this case, Although it is conceivable that 
no further improvements of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River system may occur, the fact that 
improvements are expected requires a pres- 
ent evaluation of their future impact.“ This 
Court cannot allow the Defendents on the 
one hand to segment the project and ignore 
the systemic impact and on the other cite 
2s the justification for the increased capacity 
of the proposed structure the need for ex- 
pansion of the capacity of the entire system. 

E. The defendants have violated NEPA by 
failing to adequately consider alternatives to 
the proposed action and by falling to dis- 
close essential data. 

[8] In order to determine whether the EIS 
demonstrates an adequate assessment of 
alternatives to the proposed action, this Court 
has sought to ascertain the primary purpose 
of the project.“ Although the Defendants 
have focused upon the deteriorating condi- 
tion of the existing structure so as to bring 
the project within 33 U.S.C. § 5, it is the con- 
clusion of this Court that the primary pur- 
pose is to expand the facility’s capacity to 
meet the expected increase in traffic on the 
Upper Mississippi River and Illinois Water- 
way.” 

Even though the primary purpose is expan- 
sion, the EIS restricted its consideration of 
alternatives to “no action”, different types of 
construction, and changes in location.“ The 
only references in the EIS to the possibility 
of other modes of transportation meeting the 
expected increase in traffic of goods are the 
conclusory statements that: railroads and 
other forms of transportation could not han- 
die the increase in traffic of goods, especially 
grain, would require greater public invest- 
ment, would cost more to shippers, would, 
by stifling industrial growth, have an ad- 
verse economic and social effect on the region, 
and would require greater energy consump- 
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tion in light of the projected availability of 
fuels. 

While this Court is not in a position to 
agree with or dispute the merits of these 
conclusions, neither is the Congress nor the 
public since the data on which they were 
based and the agency’s reasoning process were 
not included in the EIS. This is contrary to 
the policy of NEPA, which has been called 
an “environmental full disclosure law.” 
E. D. F. v. Corps, 325 F.Supp. 728, 759 (ED. 
Ark. 1971). What the lack of disclosure in 
this case does is to prohibit review by mask- 
ing the reasons upon which the initial choice 
has been made between rebuilding or rely- 
ing on existing structures and alternative 
modes of transportation. This is a clear viola- 
tion of NEPA. See, Committee to Stop Route 
7 v. Volpe, 346 F.Supp. 731 (D.C.Conn 1972). 

Upon an examination of the EIS, this Court 
must conclude that it fails to adequately 
consider feasible alternatives. It ts apparent 
to this Court that this is another case in 
which the agency has limited its considera- 
tion to only those alternatives that it can 
adopt. See, N. R. D. C. v. Morton, 148 U.S. 
App. D.C. 5, 458 F.2d 827 (1972). Such viola- 
tions of both the letter and spirit of NEPA 
can not be tolerated. 

F. The alleged violations of sections 209 
and 122 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1970 
are cognizable by this Court. 

[9] As it has been found that the proposed 
Locks and Dam 26 has not been authorized 
by Congress, this Court holds that Section 
122 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1970 
does apply to the proposed project. However, 
since the requirements of Sections 122 and 
209 are similar to those of NEPA," it is un- 
necessary at this stage in the proceedings to 
examine in depth the Plaintiffs’ allegations 
in this respect as this Court has found NEPA 
to have been violated. 

G. The injunction must issue as Federal 
statutes have been violated and the Plain- 
tiffs have shown likelihood of success and 
irreparable harm. 

[10] When, as in the present case, federal 
statutes have been violated, it has been the 
long standing rule that a court should not 
inquire into the traditional requirements for 
equitable relief. See, United States v. City 
and County of San Francisco, 310 U.S. 16, 
60 S.Ct. 749, 84 L.Ed. 1050 (1940). While this 
Court is bound by that rule, there are other 
compelling reasons that the injunction 
should issue. 

[11] First, this Court is concerned with 
the analytical harm to NEPA“ The Congres- 
sional policy underlying that statute is that 
agencies which propose major federal action 
consider the national environmental and so- 
cietal interest. Since NEPA has been violated, 
this Court cannot allow the proposed Locks 
and Dam 26 project to proceed until the 
agency properly determines the reasonable 
alternatives, and thus where the national 
interest Hes. 

Second, the Plaintiffs have shown not only 
that they are likely to succeed on the merits 
but also that they will suffer irreparable 
harm which outweighs any injury the De- 
fendants would bare. If the proposed project 
is not consented to by Congress, then the 
injury to the environment, which the De- 
fendants admit will occur, will be needless. 
Further, the Plaintiffs Railroads, being al- 
ready in a tenuous financial position, would 
be unnecessarily harmed, perhaps even col- 
lapse, if the unauthorized expansion of the 
Upper Mississippi! River and Dlinois Water- 
way is allowed to proceed. 

And finally, this Court ts sensitive to the 
fact that the public interest lies with ‘both 
parties. On the one hand, the public ts con- 
cerned with maintaining the environment 
as well as the existence of the numerous 
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midwestern railroads, and on the other, with 
the traffic delays and structural integrity of 
the existing Locks and Dam 26 as well as the 
free flow of commerce up and down the Up- 
per Mississippi River and Illinois Waterway. 
Moreover, the public is concerned with the 
economic and social effect on the region. 
Having considered these interests, it is the 
opinion of this Court that the injunction 
must be granted. The project will be delayed 
only until the Defendants obtain the con- 
sent of Congress and cure the defects in the 
EIS. This will take a relatively short period 
of time considering that just the building 
of the new Locks and Dam 26 will take at 
least a decade, and until then the existing 
structure will have to be maintained. 

An order in accordance with the foregoing 
has been issued. 

FOOTNOTES 


1The other Plaintiffs consist of twenty, 
mid-western railroads, the Sierra Club of 
America, and the Illinois branch of the Isaak 
Walton League. 

*The following map from the Final En- 
vironmental Impact Statement on Locks and 
Dam 26 shows the Mississippi Inland Water- 
ways System and the proposed project site 
at Alton, DHnois. See page 613 for map. 

3 This appropriation was part of a general 
appropriations bill passed by the House of 
Representatives on August 13, 1974 and by 
the Senate on August 15, 1974. 

+A coffer dam is an enclosure from which 
water is pumped thereby exposing the bot- 
tom of the river to permit construction. 

* See, Final Environmental Impact State- 
ment, Locks and Dam 26, at 3 (1. ii. 1.). 

*Id., at 2, 11. 

* Section 401 provides that: 

It shall not be lawful to construct or com- 
mence the construction of any bridge, dam, 
dike, or causeway over or in any port, road- 
stead, haven, harbor, canal, navigable river, 
or other navigable water of the United 
States until the consent of Congress to the 
building of such structures shall have been 
obtained, and until the plans for the same 
shall have been submitted to and approved 
by the Chief of Engineers and by the Sec- 
retary of the Army: 

Provided, That such structures may be 
built under authority of the legislature of a 
State across rivers and other waterways the 
navigable portions of which lie wholly within 
the limits of a single State, provided the 
location and plans thereof are submitted to 
and approved by the Chief of Engineers and 
by the Secretary of the Army before con- 
struction is commenced: And provided 
further, That when plans for any bridge 
or other structure have been approved by 
the Chief of Engineers and by the Secretary 
of the Army, it shal! not be lawful to deviate 
from such plans either before or after com- 
pletion of the structure unless the modifica- 
tion of said plans has previously been sub- 
mitted to and received the approval of the 
Chief of Engineers and of the Secretary of 
the Army. 

*42 U.S.C. § 1962-2. 

? Pub. Law 91-611, 84 Stat. 1823 (1970). 

3% 42 U.S.C. § 4321 et seq. 

433 U.S.C. §5 provides in pertinent part 
that: 

[Flor the purpose of preserving and con- 
tinuing the use and navigation of said canals 
and other public works without imterrup- 
tion, the Secretary of the Army, upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, is authorized to draw 
his warrant of requisition, from time to time, 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
the actual expenses of operating, maintain- 
ing, and keeping said works in repair, which 
warrants or requisitions shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: 
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Provided, That whenever, in the Judgment of 
the Secretary of the Army, the condition of 
any of the aforesaid works is such that its 
entire reconstruction is absolutely essential 
to its efficient and economical maintenance 
and operation as herein provided for, the 
reconstruction thereof may include such 
modifications in plan and location as may 
be necessary to provide adequate facilities 
for existing navigation: 

Provided further, That the modifications 
necessary to make the reconstructed work 
conform to simlar works previously author- 
tzed by Congress and forming a part of the 
same improvement, and that such modifica- 
tions shall be considered and approved by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors and be recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers before the work of reconstruction 
is commenced .... (Emphasis added) 

33 While the original p of Section 401 
was to assert the federal power over the 
nation’s waterways so as to prevent obstruc- 
tions to navigation by states and private 
parties, it has been held to apply to the Fed- 
eral government. See, United States v. Ari- 
zona, 295 U.S. 174, 55 S.Ct. 666, 79 L.Ed. 1371 
(1935). 

“The Defendants maintain that the facil- 
ity must be considered obsolete because it 
is experiencing structural deterioration and 
has reached its capacity to adequately serve 
the present and future traffic needs of the 
Upper Mississippi River System. 

“Cf. Northwest Paper Co. v. F. P. C., 344 
F.2d 47, 50-1. (8th Cir. 1965). 

1 The Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch has been critical of the 
Corps’ expanded interpretation of Section 5. 
Commenting on a project similiar to the pro- 
posed Locks and Dam 26, the Commission 
stated: 

“The Locks proposed to be installed are 
not replacements, but constitute a new navi- 
gation improvement program for these rivers. 
The Ohio River project currently contem- 
plates the replacement of 9 dams having 
locks of low lift by 3 dams having locks of 
lift equivalent to the existing 9. Although 
the project channel depths are authorized 
for 9 feet, the new locks will provide for at 
least 12-foot depths. The issue which we 
raise is not as to the engineering soundness 
of the project, but as to the authority of the 
Corps of Engineers to proceed without speci- 
fic authorization. No decision of a court or 
opinion of the Department of Justice is cited 
to support the construction of this statute. 
While the statute authorizes the Corps of 
Engineers to replace or reconstruct obsolete 
or worn-out works, it is stretching it too far 
to find in it authority to proceed with such 
programs as are contemplated on the Ohio 
and Warrior-Tombigbee.” 

* EIS at 3. 

“Id. at 4. 

œ fd. at 5, 136-37. “Practical capacity”, as 
this Court understands the term, means the 
amount of traffic, in tons, that can pass 
through the Locks without undue delay in 
the course of one year. 

“The Defendants point specifically for 
support to the discussion at page 137 of the 
EIS. 


»The Plaintiffs, in support of their con- 
tention, emphasize, inter alia, that the Gen- 
eral Design Memorandum No, 2 proposal was 
for a twelve foot channel. GDM at 2-1. Fur- 
ther, they point to the letter of Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Nathaniel P. Reed, 
dated August 5, 1974, to Secretary of the 
Army Howard H. Callaway, which reveals In- 
terior Department concern that the Corps 
intends to construct an unauthorized twelve 
foot channel. 

3 EIS at 14. 

= Jd. at 137-38. 

» Id. at 179. 
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™ Draft EIS at Three-18. a similar state- 
ment appears in the GDM at A~17. 

*EIS at 3. 

Id. at 150. The capacity, however, would 
remain at its present level. 

s See, Affidavit of Dr. Joseph L. Carroll. 
The true concern of the Corps is the future 
delays created by the existing structure. 

% See, Statements of Colonel Hall before 
the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, October 13, 1969, p. 6803; 
EIS at °; GDM at 1-1. 

2 See, Statement of Senator Allen J. Ellen- 
der, Chairman, Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, October 13, 1969, 
at 6802-3. 

“The Defendants’ reliance on Orlando v. 
Laird, 443 F.2d 1039 (2d Cir. 1971) is mis- 
placed. Although the Second Circult did re- 
ject the appellant’s contention that “con- 
gressional authorization (for the Viet Nam 
war) cannot, as a matter of law, be inferred 
from military appropriations,” it held that 
the manner by which Congress declared was 
@ political question. Id. at 1043. Moreover, 
this Court can find no support for the De- 
fendants’ position that appropriations are 
sufficient authorization in this matter in the 
Laird opinion. 

s This Court is also of the opinion that 
42 U.S.C. § 19624-5 may not have been com- 
plied with in this matter. That Section re- 
quires that any water resource development 
project over ten (10) million dollars (first 
cost) be approved by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate on Public 
Works. The parties have not shown that such 
resolutions were or were not passes. However, 
since this Court has found that Section 401 
has not been complied with, a determina- 
tion of this issue is not necessary for a deci- 
sion on the motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion. 

= See, Scientists, Institute for Public In- 
formation v. A. E. C., 156 U.S. App. D.C. 395, 
481 F.2d 1079, 1086-1087 (1973). 

*Sierra Club v. Froehlke, 359 F, Supp. 
1289, 1323 (S.D. Tex. 1973). 

“ Jones v. Lynn, 477 F.2d 885, 891 (1st Cir. 
1973). 

* See, Indian Lookout Alliance v. Volpe, 
345 F. Supp. 1167, 1170 (S.D. Iowa 1972). 

™ See, Scientists Institute, supra, 481 F.2d 
at 1087-1088. 

* Id. 

s If this Court were to scrutinize the pro- 
posed Locks and Dam 26 in a vacuum, then 
it would have to conclude that the Plaintiffs 
are likely to prove that the environmental 
injury so outweighs the benefits of the ex- 
panded structure as to make the agency's 
decision to proceed arbitrary and capricious, 

= See, Sierra Club v. Froehike, 350 F.Supp. 
1289, (S.D.Tex.1973) . 

“ An examination of the entire record re- 
veals that this is the avowel purpose. For 
example, see EIS at 4. See also, Upper Missis- 
sippi River Comprehensive Basin Study 
(1970) Table J-32. 

#“ See, EIS at 149-170. 

“ Id. at 150-52. 

“See text accompanying notes 8 and 9. 


* See, Jones v. D. C. Redevelopment Land 
Agency, 499 F.2d 502 (D.C.Cir.1974) . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to my able friend the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a minute. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, and my com- 
ment will be very brief, indeed. 

Mr. President, I do not support dele- 
tion of the provision relating to Locks 
and Dam 26 from the bill before us to- 
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day as I think it is important to have a 
clear authorization of this project. I feel 
that the authorization has been implicit 
for several years and indeed funds have 
been appropriated in the past to continue 
this project, but I would, of course, pre- 
fer an unambiguous authorization. 

I, of course, am in favor of full hear- 
ings on this project and am cosponsoring 
legislation to be introduced by Senator 
STEVENSON to specifically authorize this 
project. In that way all those who have 
strong feelings regarding this project will 
have the proper forum to voice their 
opinions. Iam pleased that the chairman 
of the Public Works Committee has said 
that public hearings on this specific proj- 
ect will be held later this year. 

It is important to clear up this issue 
as construction of Locks and Dam 26 has 
been halted by Judge Richey based on 
whether the proposed Locks and Dam 26 
project requires the specific authoriza- 
tion of the Congress. The section in the 
bill today would make such a specific au- 
thorization and I cannot vote for dele- 
tion of this section from the bill. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

Locks and Dam 26 is the key facility 
in the entire Mississippi River naviga- 
tion system. All of the States that border 
the Mississippi River depend heavily 
upon the waterway movement through 
this facility of grains, fertilizers, coal, 
petroleum products, minerals, and other 
heavy commodities. 

The economic well-being of many of 
the Nation’s farmers, consumers, electric 
utilities, manufacturers, and business- 
men depends to a great extent upon the 
assurance that this vital waterways traf- 
fic in heavy commodities will be accom- 
modated as the commerce and trade of 
the country continue to grow. 

Locks and Dam 26 is more than 35 
years old. For the last 5 years the facility 
has been forced to handle larger ton- 
nages of traffic than its practical design 
capacity of 46 million tons per year. 
Delays have resulted, with attendant in- 
creases in cost which have had to be 
passed on to consumers. 

The facility needs to be replaced as 
soon as possible and, from a common- 
sense point of view, the new replacement 
facility should be designed and built to 
accommodate the increased flow of traf- 
fic in future years. 

Beginning in 1969, 6 years ago, Con- 
gress appropriated money specifically for 
the replacement of Locks and Dam 26, 
by first making available to the Secretary 
of the Army money for preliminary de- 
sign work. In fiscal year 1974 and again 
in fiscal year 1975, the Congress speci- 
fically appropriated funds for the begin- 
ning of construction on the project. 

In view of the recent decision of the 
US. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, granting a preliminary in- 
junction preventing the start of con- 
struction, however, it is necessary for the 
Congress to reaffirm the fact that it did 
give its consent to the project. 
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Some environmental groups, including 
the Sierra Club, as mentioned by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin, are 
concerned about the possible environ- 
mental impact of the construction of this 
replacement facility. 

The US. District Court for the District 
of Columbia retains jurisdiction over this 
case, and all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and all parties to the case, in- 
cluding the environmental groups, will 
have an opportunity to review and com- 
ment on the expanded environmental im- 
pact statement which the court has re- 
quired the Corps of Engineers to prepare 
and submit to the court. 

We are assured, therefore, that every 
procedural and substantive safeguard 
will be observed with respect to environ- 
mental considerations, and there will be 
compliance with every environmental 
law of the United States. 

This locks and dam 26 project will 
help to stimulate the sagging construc- 
tion industry in the Midwest, especially 
in Missouri and Illinois, and will provide 
jobs for many hundreds of workers. The 
finished project will provide the Nation 
with a capital investment of very great 
value to the entire economy. 

On some commodities there is com- 
petition among the various modes of 
transportation—water, rail, and high- 
way—but the fact remains that many of 
the railroads of the Midwest with the 
healthiest financial performance parallel 
the Mississippi waterway, or connect with 
it at various points, 

We need to expand and improve the 
capability and capacity of all of the ele- 
ments of our transportation system, and 
all should be treated fairly. 

To that end, we have been and will con- 
tinue to devote our attention to assist- 
ance for the U.S. railroads. 

The question now before us, though, is 
whether to reconfirm the action we have 
taken six times before, and affirm again, 
in the pending bill, H.R. 5899, that the 
Congress does approve the construction 
of locks and dam 26 and desires the Sec- 
retary of the Army to proceed with the 
project. 

Mr. President, because of the nature 
and the detail into which it has gone, 
I ask unanimous consent that from the 
committee report on the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill, 1975, pre- 
sented by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, pages 72, 73, and 74, 
that part which includes the details of 
the reasoning that I have summarized 
in my statement be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 
ADMINISTRATION Proviston: Locks AND Dam 

26, Mississrprr River, ILLINOIS AND Mis- 

SOURI 

The Committee recommends an amend- 
ment in the nature of an administrative pro- 
vision reaffirming the consent and approval 
of Congress for the replacement and modifi- 
cation of Locks and Dam 26, Mississippi 
River, Dllinois and Missouri as follows: 

Appropriations having been heretofore ap- 
proved by Congress in Public Laws 91-144, 
91-439, 92-134, 92-405, 93-97, and 93-393, to 
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be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, for the replace- 
ment and modification of Locks and Dam 26, 
Mississippi River, Illinois and Missouri, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plans ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Army on July 
14, 1969, the consent and approval of Con- 
gress for the construction of said Locks and 
Dam 26 by the Secretary of the Army having 
been granted thereby is hereby reaffirmed; 
Provided, That nothing contained herein 
Shall be construed as authorizing a twelve- 
foot channel above Locks and Dam 26. 

This provision is recommended in light of 
recent court actions, including a prelimin- 
ary injunction issued by a judge on the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
against construction of the project replac- 
ing and modifying Locks and Dam 26. The 
judge halted work on the project mainly for 
two reasons: (1) That the Secretary of the 
Army and the Corps of Engineers could not 
proceed with the project without further 
approval from Congress, as the authority 
under which the Secretary and the Corps 
were using (1909 Act hereafter discussed) 
was not applicable in the Locks and Dam 26 
replacement and modification, and (2) That 
the environmental impact statement on the 
project was inadequate primarily because 
the impact on the entire inland waterway 
navigation system in building the new Locks 
and Dam 26 was not considered. The pro- 
vision recommended by the Committee re- 
lates to the first reason cited above. Regard- 
ing the second reason, the Corps is presently 
preparing a revised environmental impact 
statement for the project to include the 
matters not covered and inadequacies in the 
present statement. This effort should be 
completed within the next few months and 
is subject to the input and actions of in- 
terested parties through the normal process. 

The 1900 River and Harbor Act (35 Stat. 
818; 33 U.S.C. 5), commonly called the 1909 
Act, gave the Secretary of the Army author- 
ity to replace navigation locks and dams as 
may be necessary to provide adequate facili- 
ties providing such reconstruction conforms 
to similar works previously authorized by 
the Congress. Since the enactment of this 
legislation, the Secretary of the Army has 
utilized this authority to rehabilitate or re- 
place 16 locks and dams and an additional 
8 are being replaced presently. These 24 proj- 
ects have been done with the knowledge of 
the Congress and with specific appropriations 
totaling $1.7 billion. In addition, there are 
several locks and dams now under design 
and several others being studied. 

Locks and Dam 26 is located just north of 
St. Louis, Illinois, and presently consists 
of a 600° x 110’ lock and a 350’ x 110” lock. 
This lock and dam was constructed in 1938. 
Tt is still operating but is deteriorating and 
requires extensive maintenance. It is the 
most significant bottleneck for transporta- 
tion in the Mississippi system. During sum- 
mer operation it is not unusual for tows to 
wait several hours for their turn into and 
through the locks. The present traffic of ap- 
proximately 50 million tons per year is pro- 
jected to increase to 70 miliion tons by 1980 
and 100 million tons 20 years thereafter. For 
these reasons the Secretary of Army ap- 
proved on July 14, 1969, the relacement of 
Lock and Dam 26 and within two days had 
advised the Public Works and Appropria- 
tions Commitees in both House and Senate, 
of his action. Subsequently funds were in- 
cluded in the President’s budgets and ap- 
propriated in FY 1970 through 1973 for ad- 
vance engineering and design. 

The Committee recommended and the 
Congress approved funds to initiate con- 
struction of the project in fiscal year 1974. In 
the current fiscal year (1975), the amount 
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of $22 million was included in the appropri- 
ations bill and was approved by Congress to 
continue construction of the project. Testi- 
mony on the project has been received from 
Members of the Senate and the House, in- 
terested organizations, and the public, in 
addition to the Corps, every year during the 
last seven to eight years in connection with 
the annual appropriation hearings. These 
annual public hearings are a long standing 
practice of the Committee. 

Based upon these repeated actions by the 
Committee and the Congress, including the 
annual appropriations signed into law for 
the last six fiscal years, there seems to be 
little question that the Congress has in fact 
given its consent to this replacement and 
modification project, and that the Secretary 
of the Army has acted within the authority 
granted him. 

Locks and Dam 26 is a key, controlling 
navigation structure of the inland water- 
way transportation system. All trafic from 
the upper Mississippi River River must go 
through the structure. Without it, naviga- 
tion above St. Louis would come to a stand- 
still. Principally because of its serious de- 
terioration and structural integrity, the Com- 
mittee recommended and the Congress ap- 
proved funds for the replacement and modi- 
fication project over these last six years. The 
new facility is already five years behind 
schedule. The impact that would result from 
the failure of the present structure would be 
most serious indeed and has not been dis- 
puted. The continued delay In replacing the 
structure will further aggravate the ineffi- 
ciency of the present system, will increase 
the cost of the project In the long term, and 
will incur continuing and rising maintenance 
investments for a structure that is over- 
worked and 40 years old. Because of the im- 

ce of the project, it is not a question 
of whether it is needed: only when. The testi- 
mony and information presented to the 
Committee over the last several eyars clearly 
shows the replacement project to be long 
overdue. In the opinion granting the prelimi- 
nary injunction, the judge stated that “the 
project will be delayed only until the de- 
fendants (the Secretary and the Corps) ob- 
tain the consent of the Congress and cure 
the defects in the EIS.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, Iam 
glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be very brief. 

Isimply want to support my colleagues 
on this matter. I agree with him whole- 


heartedly. 

I am deeply concerned with the cost 
of this operation. As I understand it the 
cost of this particular lock may be only 
a few hundred million dollars, but it es- 
tablishes a situation in which the entire 
Mississippi, as the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin points out, would have to be 
dredged to a 12-foot level which, as I 
understand it, would cost $5 or $6 billion. 

It seems to me that if the authoriza- 
tion function of the Senate should serve 
any purpose it should serve the purpose 
of letting us know, when we go into 
matters of this enormous expenditure, 
what the expenditure is going to cost; 
whether the benefits really are there; 
the realism of the estimated benefits; 
and giving us a full picture of where we 
are going. 

I think that the argument of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin has not been 
refuted. There may have been an implicit 
authorization, or may not have been an 
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implicit authorization. There has not 
been an explicit series of hearings de- 
veloping a record on which Members of 
the Senate could thoughtfully make a 
judgment whether this enormous amount 
of money should be expended or not 
expended. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the thinking of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
and because of my respect for him I 
must say I am quite surprised as to his 
position. 

Mr. STENNIS and Mr. BUCKLEY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

I am going to represent the committee 
when I speak anyway. If he wants to 
speak first representing his State, all 
right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the junior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I wish to comment on 
that portion of the bill that concerns 
lock and dam 26, a Corps of Engineers 
navigation project at Alton, Tl. I shall 
not oppose this language because I be- 
lieve it will not affect the important 
court case on this project. 

But I believe it would be instructive 
to review the history of this work. 

In 1909, the Congress passed legisla- 
tion that permitted the Chief of Engi- 
neers to reconstruct navigation projects 
when “reconstruction is absolutely es- 
sential” to the efficient and economical 
operation of the project, provided that 
the “reconstructed work conforms to 
similar works previously authorized.” 

Since that time, the Corps of Engineers 
has spent $1.7 billion under the 1909 act 
to replace or rehabilitate 16 locks and 
dams. Another 8 are now under re- 
construction, 4 are under design, and 
11 are under study. Using the 1909 act, 
the corns is in the process of reducing 
to 19 from 46 the number of locks on the 
Ohio River system. 

Under this authority, the corps also 
began planning the reconstruction of 
locks and dam 26 at Alton, Il., several 
years ago. 

Mr, President, I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and the nays on final passage? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second to the request? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, will the 
Chair state the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and the nays have been requested on 
final passage, and a sufficient second has 
been shown. ' 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

The yeas and the nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Using this authority, 
the corps also began planning the recon- 
struction of lock and dam 26 at Alton, 
Ill., several years ago. The present lock 
and dam, completed in 1938, is strate- 
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gically located: Just to the north is the 
confiuence of the Iinois—carrying traf- 
fic to Chicago—and Mississippi Rivers; 
just to the south is the Missouri River, 
St. Louis, and the gateway to the Ohio 
and lower Mississippi Rivers. 

To meet a problem of lock deteriora- 
tion and increase river traffic, the corps 
has designed a replacement dam and a 
pair of locks that will cost about $400 
million, significantly increasng the ca- 
pacity of the existing locks. While de- 
sign and construction of the replacement 
has received money in various public 
works appropriations bills, it was never 
individually authorized by the Commit- 
tee on Publie Works. 

This replacement work was halted 
prior to construction by a lawsuit that 
was filed by Midwest railroads and a 
group of environmentalists. On Jan- 
uary 23, 1975, Army Secretary Callaway 
asked, in a letter to Chairman RANDOLPH 
of the Committee on Public Works, for a 
congressional “reaffirmation or clarifica- 
tion” of the authority of the Secretary of 
the Army prior to proceeding with the 
construction of lock and dam 26. Any 
project that Involves an expenditure of 
nearly $400 million, while increasing a 
project’s capacity by about fourfold, 
merits authorization as well as appro- 
priations. 

Mr. President, I also believe that Con- 
gress must reevaluate the 1909 act, a fact 
on which the Corps of Engineers agrees. 

I shall soon introduce legislation to 
modify the 1909 act provision, limiting 
it to its intent: modification in the corps’ 
navigation system. While I believe that 
tl.e corps’ work is important in this area, 
I also believe Congress must clarify the 
authority of the corps, eliminating the 
present ambiguities of intent. 

I am pleased that the Committee on 
Public Works has initiated hearings on 
the navigation program. The chairman 
of the Water Resources Subcommittee, 
Mr. Grave, made a field tour of naviga- 
tion programs last week, including a visit 
to lock and dam 26. I believe that this 
effort will assist the Congress in deter- 
mining the future of an inland naviga- 
tion program. 

While Congress may go forward on 
lock and dam 26 after it has had a full 
opportunity for review of the proposal, 
we must examine this with care in full 
hearings and in an attempt to develop a 
rational program for the inland water- 
way system.in the Midwest. Such a re- 
view, I believe, will also show inescapa- 
bly the need for a fair and equitable user 
charge system on the waterways of this 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
chapter of the National Water Commis- 
sion report on inland navigation be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the chapter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INLAND WATERWAY PROGRAM ! 
THE PROGRAM 


The inland waterway program of the Fed- 
eral Government had its beginning in 1824 
when a small appropriation was made to the 
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U.S. Army Corps of Engineérs to remove a 
few snags and sandbars that were inter- 
fering with navigation on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. Over the ensuing years, 
many rivers were improved by deepening 
them or by the construction of systems of 
locks. The United States now has more than 
25,000 miles of commercially navigable water- 
ways. More than 15,000 miles of these water- 
ways have depths of 9 feet or more, and 
almost 9,000 miles have a depth of 12 feet 
or more. Of special importance is the system 
of waterways in the Mississippi River Basin 
which encompasses almost 9,000 miles of 
federally improved waterways extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the upper reaches of 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, to estab- 
lished ports well up on the Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland, and Missouri Rivers, 
and up the Ilinois River to connect with 
Lake Michigan. The Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way is another heavily used component of 
the waterway system of the United States. 

Commercial traffic on the inland waterway 
system, exclusive of the Great Lakes, totaled 
about 204 billion ton-miles in 1970, which 
is more than four times the traffic carried 
by the waterways in 1950. About 36 percent 
of the tonnage moving over the inland 
waterways in 1970 was petroleum and petro- 
leum products. Bituminous coal and lignite 
made up about 21 percent of the tonnage, 
and grains, grain products, and soybeans 
about 5 percent* The use of the inland 
waterways for recreation is increasing rapidly 
and congestion is becoming a serious prob- 
lem where recreational craft wish to pass 
through locks. 

During recent years, the inland waterway 
system has carried about 10 percent of the 
Nation's total intercity traffic, while about 
6 percent of that total has moved on the 
Great Lakes, 44 percent by rail, 20 percent 
by trucks, and another 20 percent by oil 
pipeline. The proportion of the total traffic 
carried by inland waterways has increased 
from about 4 percent in 1950 to 10 percent 
in recent years. 

Federal expenditures for the improvement 
of the inland waterway system had totaled 
$3.2 billion* by June 30, 1971. The cost to 
the Federal Government of operating and 
maintaining the system has, been running 
over $80 million annually. Under present 
policies, the Federal Government usually 
bears the full construction cost of improving 
waterways for commercial use, but non-Fed- 
eral interests are required to provide lands, 
easements, rights-of-way, and spoil areas and 
provide and maintain public terminal and 
transfer facilities. 

In 1970, there were 1,849 transportation 
companies operating on the inland and coas- 
tal waterways. Only 141 of these were sub- 
ject to regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The 1,849 companies op- 
erated almost 24,000 vessels of which about 
three-fourths are unpowered barges“ The 
largest barges now in use have a capacity of 
3,000 tons, a load that would fill 55 average 
sized railroad freight cars or 30 of the big 
new ones. Barges are joined into “tows” 
‘which are generally pushed* by diesel-pow- 
ered towboats. Towboats with powerplants of 
4,000 horsepower are fairly common. Such a 
vessel can handle up to 20,000 tons of freight 
in a single tow. Towboats with powerplants 
of 8,500 horsepower have proven practicable 
on the Mississippi River. Average charges 
to shippers of moving bulk commodities on 
the waterways are said to be about 3 mills 
per ton-mile' and average transportation 
savings over alternative means of transporta- 
tion have been estimated by the Corps of 
Engineers to average 6 mills per ton-mile.* 

Since the beginning of the Federal program 
in 1824, the Corps of Engineers has been re- 
sponsible for its planning and execution, In 
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the early years of the Nation, States under- 
teok the construction of waterways. One of 
the most famous, as well as the most suc- 
cessful, of the State projects was the Erie 
Canal built by the State of New York. Later, 
it was rebuilt as the State Barge Canal and 
is still in operation? However, the other 
State canal projects have been abandoned or 
replaced by Federal waterways. 

From the beginning of the Federal pro- 
gram, there has been a strong demand for 
waterway projects in the belief that the “low 
cost” transportation thus permitted would 
stimulate economic development in the less 
developed regions of the Nation. The con- 
struction of waterways has also been used 
as & means of forcing reductions in railroad 
freight rates. For these and othér reasons, 
many parts of the country still seek proj- 
ects to make their rivers more navigable. 
The Corps of Engineers has made reports 
on a number of potential waterways and the 
Congress has authorized the construction of 
an additional 2,351 miles of waterway, the 
cost of which is presently estimated at $4.6 
billion, Other possible waterways not author- 
ized, but supported by the regions that would 
be benefited, would have an aggregate length 
of 2,514 miles and, according to preliminary 
estimates, would cost about $5 billion.” 

During recent years, a counterforce has 
come into play in the form of an increased 
public interest in the impact of waterway 
construction on the environment, This force 
has resulted in the stoppage of construction 
work on one project, the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal Project, and in. the future it may be 
much more difficult to obtain authorizations 
or appropriations for new waterway projects 
than has been the case in the past. 

APPRAISAL OF THE PROGRAM 


The Federal inland waterway program has 
been appraised by many study commissions 
and similar bodies since its beginning almost 
a century and a half ago, The National Water 
Commission has reviewed the findings of the 
principal previous studies, as well as the re- 
sults of an independent study made for it by 
Professor Dwight M. Blood of the University 
of Wyoming." There is no need to repeat all 
of the findings of these reports here, since 
the reports are readily available. The prin- 
cipal deficiencies pointed out in these reviews 
may. be briefiy stated as follows: 

First, a major weakness of the present pro- 
gram stems from deficiencies in the proce- 
dures by which it is determined whether or 
not a proposed waterway project would result 
in a justified addition to the national trans- 
portation system. 

Second, a major weakness of the legislative 
policies governing the present program is 
that they do not require beneficiaries to 
share in the cost of constructing, operating, 
and maintaining Federal waterway projects. 

Third, the inland waterway system is in- 
escapably an element of the national trans- 
portation system. Yet, the waterways are not 
planned, evaluated, or regulated as a part of 
the national transportation system. 

Deficiency in evaluation procedwres 

This deficiency is serious, but calling at- 
tention to its existence should not be inter- 
preted as an attempt to cast doubt upon the 
economic justification of waterway improve- 
ment as such. Some of the existing water- 
ways have undoubtedly reduced the real cost 
of transportation to the Nation by amounts 
greatly exceeding the costs of providing them. 
For example, there can be no doubt but that 
the improvement of the mainstem of the 
Ohio River has been a sound investment for 
the Nation. But there is a tendency to con- 
clude that because some waterways have con- 
tributed greatly to the prosperity of a region 
or the Nation, all waterways are, or will be, 
justified. This is a very old mistake. The suc- 
cess of the Erie Canal, bulit by the State of 
New York early in the last century, brought 
on a great demand for similar waterways in 
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other States, Many of the waterways built by 
the States and private enterprise turned out 
to be financial failures. Modern economics 
has provided much more reliable methods for 
predicting what effect a contemplated water- 
way project would have upon the national 
income, Yet, projects are still undertaken 
that could not pass the test of an unbiased 
economic evaluation. 


Deficiency in the present 

policy 

The Federal waterway improvement pro- 
gram had its beginnings when the major 
reason for providing transportation faciii- 
ties—then limited to waterways and roads— 
was to induce the settlement and economic 
development of regions that were essentially 
uninhabited. This was an overriding na- 
tional purpose, When a region to be served 
by a waterway had few people living in it, 
there was no way for local beneficiaries to 
assume any part of the cost of improvements 
and it was in the national interest for the 
Federal Government to bear these costs, As 
time passed, other means of transportation 
were developed, and the regions served by 
waterways increased in population and afflu- 
ence. The national purpose of pushing back 
the frontier and developing underdeveloped 
regions was achieved. Eventually, railways, 
highways, and pipelines were developed, and 
improving technology made the waterways 
& highly efficient and competitive mode of 
transport, the costs of which can easily be 
paid by the direct beneficiaries. However, the 
policy of Federal assumption of practically 
all costs which hed been established during 
the formative period of the Nation's eco- 
nomic growth has never been adjusted to 
take into account the present competitive 
situation in the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. New waterway projects serving highly 
developed regions are still being installed en- 
tirely at Federal expense, paid for from the 
general reyenues. Commercial users of in- 
land waterways pay no Federal fuel tax, nor 
any lockage fees or other form of remunera- 
tion for the cost of providing and maintain- 
ing the waterways. A change in the policy 
governing the division of the cost of water- 
way projects between the public Treasury 
and those who directly benefit from the low- 
cost transportation facilities is long everdue. 
The lack of an equitable cost-sharing policy 
is a major weakness of the present waterway 
program, 

Failure to treat waterways as elements 

of a national transportation system 

The third major defect stems from the 
fact that to date the United States has failed 
to develop a really effective national trans- 
portation policy, and hence has not achieved 
& national transportation system that meets 
the transportation demands of the United 
States at least cost to the public as a whole, 
The present situation is well characterized in 
a report,” issued by the Department of Com- 
merce in 1960, in the following words: 

“National transportation is presently out 
of balance. It is less a national system than & 
loose grouping of individual industries. We 
have built a vast network of highways, rail- 
ways, inland waterways and seaports, air- 
ways and airports, and pipelines, with little 
attention to conflict among these expanding 
networks, Economic regulation has been ad- 
ministered in rigid compartments although 
many basic problems are common to many 
areas of transportation. Total capacity is not 
closely to total need." r 

Although the remedy lies in the develop- 
ment of an effective national transportation 
policy, it is impossible to separate water 
policy and transportation policy insofar as 
inland waterways are concerned. A water 
commission is not in a position to deal with 
this problem in its entirety. Nevertheless it 
is appropriate for this Commission to call 
attention to the fact that the national trans- 
portation sysem can never attain optimum 
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efficiency unil its waterways become an in- 


tegral component of that system, and are 
utilized in such a way as to minimize the 
total cost to the Nation of meeting its trans- 
portation needs. It is also appropriate for 
this Commission to point out that when 
waterway user charges are imposed, as rec- 
ommended in this report, and institutional 
arrangements require that the rates charged 
by other modes of transportation realistically 
reflect economic costs, freight which can 
move on the waterways at the least real cost 
to the Nation will be encouraged to move by 
water. Finally, it is proper for this Commis- 
sion to emphasize the importance of initiat- 
ing a vigorous effort to achieve the goal of an 
efficient and fully coordinated national trans- 
portation system, and as a first step to 
improye the data base for such an effort. 
DISCUSSION 

The Commission's review of the three areas 
of deficiency leads to consideration of rem- 
edies which would modernize the Nation's 
waterway policies by improving evaluation 
procedures, promoting more equitable cost- 
sharing arrangements, and lead to better 
utilization of waterways as elements of & 
national transportation system. 

Improving evaluation procedures 

First, there is an urgent need to improve 
the procedures by which the decision is 
reached that a particular waterway project 
should be added to the national transporta- 
tion system. This subject is treated broadly in 
Chapter 10 of this report in the section on 
evaluation. However, the problem of evalu- 
ating waterway projects is rendered unique 
by the fact that the Congress has, for this 
one type of water project, enacted into law 
certain procedures for determining the desir- 
ability of the construction of a contemplated 
waterway. This it did by including in Section 
7 of the Department of Transportation Act of 
1966 a provision requiring a determination 
of the probable effect of the waterway on the 
cost of transportation to shippers: While 
there can be no objection to requiring the 
report on a waterway to show the potential 
savings to shippers, this is not a measure of 
the economic benefits of a waterway. From 
the standpoint of the Nation, a waterway 
project is justified only if it will reduce the 
economic—i.e,, “real”—cost to the Nation of 
providing the transport services in question, 
and if the benefits derived exceed these costs. 
An estimate of the savings to shippers is of 
little value in determining whether a pro- 
posed waterway should be built, for a num- 
ber of reasons not the least of which is that 
these so-called savings may be wiped out 
after the investment is made if the competing 
mode—such as & railroad—reduces its rates, 
This is not true of reductions in economic 
costs. They represent the value of the rè- 
sources, including labor, required to provide 
the transportation service, and hence do not 
ehange if rates change. It follows that a 
comparison of economic costs must be made 
to determine whether the construction of a 
waterway would reduce the real cost to the 
Nation of providing needed transportation 
services. j 

It is the view of this Commission that it 
would be desirable for reports on pontential 
waterway projects to show both the “savings 
to shippers” as required by Section 7 of P.L. 
89-670, and a comparison of the true eco- 
nomic costs of transportation by the water- 
way and by the least-cost alternative mode— 
rail, truck, pipeline, or combinations there- 
oef—and the associated benefits. The Con- 
gress and the public would then know three 
things: (1) what shippers might save; either 
by shifting their shipments to the waterway 
or as a result of the competing mode reduc- 
ing its charges; (2) what “real” savings 
would accrue to the Nation if the waterway 
were constructed; and “(3) whether construc- 
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tion of the waterway is economically sound. 
Unfortunately, and in the opinion of the 
Commission unnecessarily, Section 7 has 
been interpreted as requiring the executive 
branch to confine its analysis to a deter- 
mination of the first figure. The law does 
not prevent the executive branch from apply- 
ing any test of desirability that it considers 
essential to determining whether or not & 
project is in the national interest. The Com- 
mission believes the economic test should be 
included in any future evaluation of a pro- 
posed navigation project and that Congress 
should amend Section 7 to require that an 
economic evaluation be made in addition to 
the estimation of the savings to shippers. 
Improving cost-sharing policy 

As indicated previously, there is no longer 
any rational justification for assumption by 
the Federal Treasury of the entire cost of 
constructing, operating, and maintaining 
navigable waterways. Once this is accepted, 
the problem becomes one of deciding what 
share of the cost should be borne by non- 
Federal interests, and what is the best way 
to collect that share. Many who have advo- 
cated cost-sharing have proposed that the 
carriers operating on Federal waterways be 
required to pay tolls, or user charges. Others 
have suggested a fuel tax. Another means, 
less frequently proposed, would be to require 
the carriers to maintain a record of their use 
of Federal waterways, probably in terms of 
ton-miles, and periodically to submit a re- 
port somewhat like an income tax return, 
along with a payment of whatever tax might 
bë due for the number of units of use re- 
ported. 

After considering these approaches, the 
Commission arrived at the conclusion that 
for existing waterways recovery of construc- 
tion costs already incurred is impractical 
and that the most practicable system for 
recovering future operation and maintenance 
costs would be a combination of a fuel tax 
and lockage charges. The fuel tax should 
be paid both by commercial and pleasure 
craft. The lockage charges might be collected 
as lockage fees at each passage through the 
lock of a commercial vessel and by sale of 
annual lock permits to recreational vessels 
and other small craft. An alternative for 
commercial vessels would be for the lock- 
miaster to record their passage and biil each 
company on a monthly or quarterly basis. 
It appears to be the view of some represen- 
tatives of inland waterway shipping interests 
that if user charges are imposed they should 
be uniform on all segments of intercon- 
nected waterways, such as the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. The Commission 
believes this would be feasible. 

At the hearings on its draft report, Com- 
mission members repeatedly asked witnesses 
who represented inland waterway interesta 
what distinction they saw between on the 
one hand, trucks which must pay user 
charges in the form of license fees, toll 

, and fuel taxes and, on the other 
hand, barge tows which pay no such user 
charges. Some witnesses replied that trucks 
carry a different kind of cargo than barges, 
typically a higher-value cargo. Most asserted 
that trucks do not pay 100 percent of the 
cost of the highways they use; that pas- 
senger car Owners and general taxpayers pay 
part of the cost. In view of the Commission's 
recommendations as to the charges to be 
collected from users of existing improved 
waterways—which would apply to recrea- 
tional as well as commercial craft, and 
would not in fact reimburse the Federal 
Government for 100 percent of the costs of 
improving the waterways—the Commission 
regards these attempted distinctions as being 
without any real difference. Furthermore, 
the user charges. that are collected by Fed- 
eral and State governments in the form of 
fuel taxes do pay 100 percent of the costs 
of constructing and operating the Federal 
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interstate highway system, and proposals 
to divert a portion of the revenues from 
these charges to mass transit subsidies are 
being seriously considered. 

It is the view of the Commission that for 
waterways built in the future, the entire 
cost—construction costs as well as operation 
and maintenance costs—should be borne by 
the direct beneficiaries of the project. Tè 
would not, however, be desirable to require 
the repayment of the construction costs of 
new waterways in the form of user charges 
as this could result in the user charges for 
the new waterways being several times larger 
than those collected on the old waterways. A 
preferable system would be one under which 
the user charge collected on a new waterway 
would be the same as the charge for a com- 
parable old waterway in the same region, and 
which would require that an appropriate 
non-Federal entity “ or a Federal or Federal- 
State corporation agree, in advance, to re- 
pay the construction cost, with interest, in 
installments over a period of years, in a man- 
ner similar to that in which non-Federal 
entities presently reimburse the Federal 
Treasury for capacity provided in Federal 
reservoirs for the storage of water to be used 
for municipal and industrial supply. The 
costs of opfrating and maintaining the new 
waterways would, under such a scheme, be 
covered by the fuel taxes and user charges 
collected from the users of all components 
of the waterway system. 

The cost to the Federal Government of op- 
erating and maintaining the shallow-dratt 
inland waterways averaged about $73 million 
annually for the 5-year period 1968-1972, m- 
clusive” The commercial traffic on these 
same waterways during this 5-year period 
amounted to something less than 200 billion 
ton-miles. Had a user charge system to re- 
cover the entire cost of operating and main- 
taining these waterways been in effect dur- 
ing that period, the user charge per ton-mile 
should not have amounted to more than 
about 0.4 mil ($.0004) per ton-mile of com- 
mercial traffic, since recreational traffic 
would also bear part of the cost. Although 
numerous statements were made at the Com- 
mission’s regional conferences to the effect 
that user charges would seriously reduce or 
even eliminate the use of inland waterways, 
no solid evidence was offered in support of 
such statements, On the contrary, testimony 
as to the wide disparity in favor of water 
rates over rall and truck rates suggested that 
for the principal waterways traffic would not 
be diverted by user charges such as those 
recommended by the Commission. 

In summary, the Commission believes that: 

(1) For existing, or “old,” waterways, the 
aim should be to recover, through a combi- 
nation of fuel taxes and lockage charges, 
® progessively increasing annual total that 
would, by the end of 10 years, and indefinitely 
thereafter, be sufficient to cover the entire 
Federal annual expenditure for operation and 
maintenance. No attempt should be made to 
recover any part of the sunk construction 
cost. 

(2) Por “new” waterways, it would be de- 
sirable for the Federal Government to re- 
quire that in advance of construction an ap- 
propriate entity other than the Federal 
Treasury agree to repay the construction 
cost, with interest, over a specified period of 
years. Costs of operating and maintaining 
the new waterways should be collected from 
the users, the same as for existing water- 
ways. 

There are a number of reasons for re- 
quiring future costs of waterways to be 
paid by the users rather than the Federal 
taxpayers. One of these reasons has already 
been mentioned: If non-Federal interests 
agree to repay the first cost of a waterway, 
the Congress and the public ean be sure that 
those urging the project are sincere in be- 
lieving that it is Justified. Thus, cost-sharing 
requirements would be effective in eliminat- 
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ing political pressures from a group seek- 
ing a project for no other reason than that 
they expect it to be paid for by the Federal 
Treasury. 

Another reason for requiring cost-sharing 
is that it is essential to prevent the Inequity 
that results when those who benefit sub- 
stantially from the construction of a public 
work pay no more of its cost than those who 
receive no benefits whatsoever, and who may 
even be adversely affected because they re- 
side in a region that will be placed at a dis- 
advantage by a project that stimulates the 
economy of a competing region. 

User charges oh waterways can also help 
eliminate inequities between different modes 
of transportation that result from uneven 
Federal policies. The railroads believe it is 
inequitable to require them to compete with 
catriers who pay nothing for the use of 
waterways provided at public expense. The 
problems involved in imposition of user 
charges to correct this inequity are compli- 
cated by the deficiencies in present laws gov- 
erning the regulation of transportation rates. 
The principal objective of regulation should 
be to achieve a national transportation sys- 
tem that meets the Nation’s transportation 
needs at least cost. To assure that this goal 
be achieved, it is essential that waterways 
be used to transport freight that can move 
by water at a lesser real cost to the Nation 
than by any other mode of transportation. 
But present regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not always pre- 
vent competing modes from reducing their 
rates below cost for the purpose of diverting 
from the waterways traffic that could move at 
a lesser real cost by that mode. For this rea- 
son, the Commission believes that when the 
Congress imposes user charges on waterways 
it must also make possible such regulation 
of rates as may be necessary to insure that 
each mode of is used to the best 
advantage of the Nation as a whole. Regula- 
tion should require that all rates be com- 
pensatory, and filed with at least 30 days 
notice, to preserve rate stability, but other- 
wise should promote, rather than stifle, com- 
petition among various modes. 

Better utilization of waterways as elements 
of a national transportation system 

‘The foregoing leads directly into the third 
deficiency mentioned which presents a prob- 
lem that Mes somewhat outside the proper 
sphere of interest of the National Water Com- 
mission, since it involves both transportation 
and water policies. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission believes it has an obligation to rec- 
ommend that provisions be made at an early 
date for a vigorous attempt to determine the 
changes in national transportation policy 
that will insure that waterways shall be used 
most effectively and equitably as an impor- 
tant element of the national transportation 
system. The complex problems involved can- 
not be solved by simply requiring carriers 
to pay for the use of the public waterways. 

Pending the development of a better solu- 
tion to this problem than any that has been 
previously proposed, two courses of action 
should be pursued: (1) The Congress should 
seek to assure that the Nation's great invest- 
ments in waterways shall be used—to the 
extent that their use is economically justi- 
fied—by requiring that the rates charged by 
other modes of public transportation be so 
regulated that the imposition of user charges 
would not have the effect of shifting to these 
other modes any traffic that can move at 
lesser real cost by water; and (2) the execu- 
tive branch should take steps to make avail- 
able a more adequate data base to those who 
must ultimately find an answer to the dif- 
ficult and compiex problem of bringing into 
existence the best possible national transpor- 
tation system. 

The Commission recognizes the concerns 
expressed by kno e witnesses at the 
hearings on its review report to the effect 
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that inland water carriers could not expect 
fair treatment if they were placed under the 
regulatory jurisdiction of the same Federal 
agency that regulates rail and truck carriers. 
Simply stated, the water carriers fear that 
the agency would be pro-railroad or pro- 
truck. If such fears proved well-founded, the 
Commission's recommendation that water- 
ways be treated as part of a national trans- 
portation system would be frustrated. How- 
ever, the Commission believes that the Con- 
gress by setting up and overseeing the right 
kind of transportation regulatory agency 
could provide reasonable assurances that such 
agency would not favor one form of trans- 
portation over another, but allow each to 
carry that cargo which from the standpoint 
of the national interest it carries best. If 
Congress does not create such a body, it can- 
not establish and enforce a rational national 
transportation policy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


5-1. Any report proposing a Federal in- 
land waterway project should provide an esti- 
mate of the true economic cost and benefit 
to the Nation of providing the contemplated 
transportation service, and a comparison 
thereof with the true economic cost of pro- 
viding this service by the least-cost alterna- 
tive means. This should be in addition to 
the estimate presently required by Section 7 
of the Department of Transportation Act of 
1966. 

5-2. Legislation should be enacted to re- 
quire non-Federal interests to bear an appro- 
priate share of the cost of Federal inland 
waterway projects. Such legislation shouid 
require; (a) that carriers and pleasure craft 
using inland waterways be required to pay 
user charges such that the total collections 
on all Federal waterways would be sufficient 
to cover Federal expenditures for operation 
and maintenance of the entire system; (b) 
that within the bounds of administrative 
practicability the user charges should con- 
sist of a uniform tax on all fuels used by 
vessels operating on the inland waterways, 
plus lockage charges at rates sufficient to 
repay the cost of operating and maintaining 
the locks within integral segments of the 
total waterway system; (c) that charges be 
imposed gradually over a 10-year period and 
increased wely so that by the end of 
that period they will be sufficient to recover 
annually the entire cost of operating and 
maintaining the Federal inland waterway 
system; and (d) that as a condition for Fed- 
eral construction of future inland waterway 
projects respomsible federally chartered or 
non-Federal entities be required to enter into 

mts to repay the construction costs, 
including interest, over a specified period of 
years unless the Congress determines that 
a particular waterway wiil result in national 
defense benefits sufficient to justify assump- 
tion of a part of the cost by the Federal 
Government, 

5-3. Any legislation requiring the payment 
of waterway user charges should also author- 
ize and direct the Federal transportation 
regulatory agencies to regulate rates for all 
competing modes of transportation in such 
@ Way as to encourage the use of the water- 
ways for ahy traffic that could move by that 
mode at the least economic cost to the 
Nation. 

5-4. The Department of Transportation 
should broaden and intensify its efforts to 
improve national transportation policy. It 
should develop a plan for such administra- 
tive and legislative actions as may be re- 
quired to bring into being an integrated na- 
tional transportation system in which ali 
modes of transportation, including inland 
waterways, are utilized in such a way as to 
reduce to a practical minimum the cost to 
the Nation of meeting the demands for 
transportation. To prepare the way for the 
development of such an integrated and effi- 
cient national transportation system, the 
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Department of Transportation should de- 
velop and submit to the President and the 
Congress recommendations designed to pro- 
vide the data base that will be needed to 
achieve the objective of this recommenda- 
tion. 

FOOTNOTES 

2 At the time the National Water Commis- 
sion was created, the Congress was awaiting 
completion of the studies and report of the 
US. Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering, and Resources, created under Public 
Law 89-454 of the 89th Congress to study 
the problems and develop new policies for 
the ocean resources adjacent to the United 
States. This made it evident to the National 
Water Commission that the Congress did not 
intend it to duplicate the work of the Marine 
Commission and make recommendations as 
to policies governing ocean shipping, foreign 
commerce, and maritime problems. Hence, 
the recommendations in this séction are not 
intended to apply to deep-draft vessels oper- 
ating on the Great Lakes, on the lower 
reaches of major rivers used by such vessels, 
on the entrance channels to deep-draft har- 
bors, or on the oceans. The Commission rec- 
ognizes that, with the development of new 
type barges and cargo containers, an increas- 
ing amount of cargo will move from inland 
shaliow-draft waters Into foreign commerce 
without being unloaded at coastal harbors 
and reloaded into oceangoing vessels. In time 
this change of technology conceivably may 
require that new national policies be adopted 
for both inland and ocean shipping. But for 
the foreseeable future, the Commission be- 
lieves that the traditional distinction be- 
tween inland waterway and ocean shipping 
can be observed, and that as a practical mat- 
ter the self-supporting policies which it rec- 
ommends for inland waterway transportation 
can be implemented even though some cargo 
which originates at inland ports may moye 
directly into foreign commerce. Should a fuel 
tax be imposed as suggested by the Commis- 
sion, it can be allocated between taxable and 
nontaxable uses and refunded to the tax- 
payer in the same manner as the tax on gaso- 
line purchased for on-farm-use. 

*Blood, Dwight M. (1972). Inland Water- 
way Transport Policy in the U.S., prepared 
for the National Water Commission. National 
Technical Information Service, Springfield, 
ws Accession No. PB 208 668. pp. II-1 to 
It-3. 

2 U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (1972). Wa- 
terborne Commerce of the United States, 
Calendar Year 1970, Part 5, National Sum- 
maries. U.S. Army Engineer District, New 
Orleans, La. And U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers (1951). Annual Report of the Chief of 
Engineers, Volume I. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 

*Not converted to present dollars. Infor- 
mation furnished by Corps of Engineers, 

ë Blood, Dwight M. (1972). Inland Water- 
way Transport Policy in the U.S., prepared 
for the National Water Commission. National 
Technical Information Service, Springfield, 
Va., Accession No. PB 208 668. pp. H-10, I-13. 

*Except on the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way where they are pulled. 

‘American Waterways Operators (1973). 
Statement of Braxton Carr, President, at 
Washington Conference, National Water 
Commission, February 9, 1973. 

*U.S. Congress, Senate Commiitee on Pub- 
lic Works (1955). Hearings on Flood Control, 
Rivers and Harbors, and Miscellaneous Proj- 
ects, S. 414, S. 524, and 5. 1069, 84th Con- 
gress, ist Session. Statement of Lt. Gen. 
Samuel D. Sturgis, Chief of Engineers, 
April 18, 1955, p. 31. 

* The State of New York is seeking Federal 
participation in the operation, maintenance, 
rehabilitation, and improvement of the State 
Barge Canal. It is also considering legisiation 
to impose user changes on the carriers using 
this waterway. 
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2% Information on potential waterways fur- 
nished by U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

ï Blood, Dwight M (1972). Inland Water- 
way rt Policy in the U.S., prepared 
for the National Water Commission. National 
Technical Information Service, Springfield, 
Va., Accession No. PB 208 668, 

2 U.S, Department of Commerce (March 
1960). Federal Transportation Policy and 
Programs. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

4 PL. 89-670, October 15, 1966, Sec. 7, 80 
Stat. 931, 942, 49 USCA 1656, 

x Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon 
have supported fuel tax legislation, but the 
Congress has not seen fit to enact such legis- 
lation, 

3 Perhaps a State, or an interstate compact 
commission, where more than one State 
should contribute. 

“ Patterned after the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, perhaps, or similar 
to the Delaware River Basin Commission or a 
federally chartered regional corporation as 
discussed in Chapter 11 of this report. 

Data provided by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. The amount shown does not 
include the cost of operating and maintain- 
ing those lower reaches of major rivers that 
are used by deep-draft vessels. The annual 
operation and maintenance costs for these 
deep-draft sections averaged about $13.5 mil- 
lion for the 5-year period 1968-1972. 

“Information furnished the Commission 
by Professor Marvin Barloon of Case Western 
Reserve University suggests that from 15 to 
20 percent of the marine fuel consumption 
in the Mississippi River and tributaries and 
Gulf coastal waterways might be for pleasure 
boat operation, (Letter dated February 21, 
1973, to Commissioner James R., Ellis.) 


Tue “1909 Acr” 
Sec. 6. That section four of the river and 
harbor Act approved July fifth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four, be, and is hereby, 


amended and reenacted so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. That no tolls or operating charges 
whatever shall be levied upon or collected 
from any vessel, dredge, or other water craft 
for passing through any lock, canal, canalized 
river, or other work for the use and benefit 
of navigation, now belonging to the United 
States or that may be hereafter acquired 
or constructed; and for the purpose of pre- 
serving and continuing the use and naviga- 
tion of said canals and other public works 
without interruption, the Secretary of War, 
upon the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, is hereby 
suthorized to draw his warrant or requisi- 
tion, from time to time, upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay the actual mses 
of operating, maintaining, and keeping said 
works in repair, which warrants or requisi- 
tions shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That 
whenever, in the Judgment of the Secretary 
of War, the condition of any of the aforesaid 
works is such that its entire reconstruction 
is absolutely essential to its efficient and 
economical maintenance and operation as 
herein provided for, the reconstruction 
thereof may include such modifications in 
plan and location as may be necessary to 
provide adequate facilities for existing navi- 
gation: Provided further, That the modifi- 
cations are necessary to make the recon- 
structed work conform to similar works 
previously authorized by Congress and form- 
ing a part of the same improvement, and 
that such modifications shall be considered 
and approved by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors and be recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers before the work of 
reconstruction is commenced: Provided jur- 
ther, also, That an itemized statement of 
said expenses shall accompany the annual 
report of the Chief of Engineers: And pro- 
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vided further, That nothing herein contained 
shall be held to apply to the Panama Canal.’ 


At this point Mr. GOLDWATER assumed 
the chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand there is no pending amend- 
ment or motion before the Senate now 
on this lock and dam No. 26. There is lan- 
guage on that subject on page 27 of the 
bill, which is the committee amendment, 
and these remarks here do make a his- 
tory and make a record of the thought 
of the different Members. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall be brief, 
speaking for the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations on Public 
Works. 

Historically, Mr. President, the re- 
newal of a lock and dam, as well as the 
upkeep, the renewal or replacement 
modernization, you might say, have been 
considered since 1909 as a natural con- 
sequence of the original authorization, 
and although appropriation bills are 
made from year to year on these differ- 
ent items and are made on a line item 
basis and specifically identified, for re- 
newals of the locks and dams, it has 
never been considered necessary to ex- 
press additional authorization for that 
particular item. This has been the long- 
standing precedent and procedure. 

These matters, though, do annually 
come before Congress for the appropri- 
ation and, in fact, here just a few 
months ago, less than a year ago, we ap- 
propriated $22 million for this specific 
item, the construction of the new locks 
and dam No. 26 on the Mississippi River 
in the area of St. Louis, and that money 
was being spent, of course, until the 
court ruled—here in Washington, D.C., 
as I understand it, ruled—that there was 
no authority for the replacement and 
modification of locks and dam No. 26 
and the expenditure of the money. 

Now, to bring this matter into focus 
and also as an expression of the sub- 
committee and the committee position 
with reference thereto, we put in this 
provision here on page 27 of the bill re- 
lating to locks and dam No. 26. The key 
language of this clause is* 

. . . the consent and approval of Congress 
for the construction of said Locks and Dam 
26 by the Secretary of the Army having been 
granted thereby is hereby reaffirmed: 


But we put in the proviso in there in 
response to some of the concerns, clearly 
reading as follows: 

Provided, That nothing contained herein 
shall be construed as authorizing a twelve- 
foot channel above Locks and Dam 26. 


That again is carrying out the pattern 
of operation here that has prevailed on 
these matters since the act was passed 
in 1909, and with the numerous replace- 
ments that have been made since then 
and are being made today. 

So I submit, Mr. President, just to say 
that we are proceeding here and acting 
without authority of law and without 
congressional consent, charges of that 
kind fall flat here when we look at the 
actual record as to what has been done 
and what the pattern of operations still 
is, 

As late as the fiscal 1975 appropriation 
bill, it carries with it $22 million for this 
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very identical item, and carries it as a 
separate, identifiable item, that is, it is 
spelled out just like all other public 
works projects in the accompanying re- 
port. 

This is a. matter that may well be dis- 
cussed. I think it is farfetched that the 
court could conclude on the facts before 
it strong enough to prohibit by injunc- 
tion the proceeding with this important 
installation, which is described by the 
Senator from Missouri as being the most 
important lock and dam on the entire 
Mississippi River and tributary system so 
far as commerce volume is concerned. 

So, perhaps, this history here will be 
worth something to that court if it does 
reconsider—this was a temporary injunc- 
tion, as I recall—its ruling. 

Certainly it is clear and without ex- 
ception as to what Congress has done, 
how it has interpreted its authority, and 
how it has decided, Mr. President. Con- 
gress is capable of making & decision and 
has a place in these things as much as the 
court, and I speak with deference to the 
judicial branch of our Government, but 
there is this unbroken line of authority 
over and over again not only as to this 
project but as to many, many, many 
more, and in an area that carries a large 
part of the volume of the water trans- 
portation of this country. 

So we will have this matier in con- 
ference on the bill. We have this lan- 
guage in here reiterating that the money 
previously appropriated and spent was 
legally appropriated and spent, and so 
forth, and that will be in conference: If 
the members of the conference from the 
other body wish to object to it, they will 
have a chance. 

Also, in conversation with the distin- 
guished Representative from Tennessee, 
Mr. Evs; who is chairman of the sub- 
committee on the House side, we have 
agreed that we would bring into the dis- 
cussion at least, whether actually in the 
conference, the Representative from Ala- 
bama who is chairman of the Public 
Works Committee in the House, get his 
views and his thoughts and feelings on 
this matter. 

So this is purely a congressional mat- 
ter and has been decided over the years 
without any voice of disapproval, so far 
as I have known or heard of. That is the 
way we seem to be agreeing on it today, 
largely, not altogether unanimously, but 
by a large part of the manifestation of 
the interest. 

Those are the facts and those are the 
rulings, so to speak, of the Congress. 

I see the Senator from North Dakota 
here in the Chamber, and he is certainly 
an authority on this matter, has great 
interest in it, lives within the tributaries 
to be served by this structure, and I am 
glad to yield the floor to him. 

Mr, YOUNG. I would like to say, if it 
was not for navigation and improve- 
ments in navigation, especially those 
sponsored by the late Senator Ellender 
year after year in the public works ap- 
propriation bill, we would be in a chaotic 
situation today with respect to transpor- 
tation. 

I have been on the Appropriations 
Committee for more than 25 years, and 
we have had money for improvement of 
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locks and dams almost every year, some- 
times two or three or more. 

We have made these improvements 
and replacements before without requir- 
ing a special authorization. The Senator 
from Mississippi has stated the Commit- 
tee’s case with his usual thoroughness, 
and I support what he has said. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I will yield the 
floor if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to respectfully commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
and assure him it would have been more 
proper if he had spoken first on a matter 
he understands far better than I do. 

I was in committee late this morning 
and I heard this matter was going to 
come before the floor, I did not know at 
that time what the situation was. I re- 
spectfully commend the Senator for his 
outstanding statement on this matter. 

I would hope Judge Richey, or whoever 
the judge is that becomes involved in this 
authorization procedure, will remember 
when he considers it that the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi is not 
only a great Senator, but also is consid- 
ered a great judge in matters of this 
character. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I thank the Sena- 
tor for his words. The Senator did not 
have to explain, though, his position in 
proceeding. I thought I nodded to the 
Senator by telegraphic way here for him 
to go ahead of me. 

Mr. President, unless there are other 
questions, I am glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington, if 
I may, in connection with the pending 
supplemental appropriation. 

My question to the distinguished Sen- 
ator has to do with the winterization 
program, so-called, and the language in 
the committee report on page 51, which 
says: 

The intent of the Committee is that this 
appropriation be used for winterization and 
financial relief of the poor and near poor, not 
for expansion of administrative machinery. 


Then the act itself provides in section 
5(a) of Public Law 93-644: 

Providing legal or technical assistance or 
otherwise representing the interests of the 
poor in efforts relating to the energy crisis, 


and so on. 

My question is this in connection with 
the winterization program for the poor 
in the second supplemental] appropria- 
tion: Is it correct to assume that the $19 
million recommended by the committee 
can be used for all or any of the func- 
tions set forth in the Emergency Energy 
Conservation Services section of the 
Community Services Act? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Vermont is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have one more 
question for the distinguished Senator 
from Washington. Does the Community 
Services Administration have the au- 
thority to continue to be flexible in the 
use of funds for Emergency Energy 
Conservation Services to support all ac- 
tivities specified in the enabling legis- 
lation? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
also correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator very much for his 
T 7 

I yield the fioor. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago on this floor there took 
place a colloquy on the uses of $19 mil- 
lion provided by our Committee for 
Emergency Energy Conservation Sery- 
ices. 

The purport of the discussion appar- 
ently was to establish the “flexibility” of 
the funds in relation to the purposes in 
the Community Services Administration 
Act. I regret that I was not present on 
the floor at the time of this colloquy, 
for if I had been I would promptly have 
cited the language of our committee re- 
port which earmarks funds for a specific 
purpose. 

Let me quote from the committee 
report: 

The Committee has included $19 million 
for Emergency Energy Conservation Services, 
an increase of $10 million over the House al- 
lowance, The budget request did not contain 
any funds to begin implementation of this 
program. The Senate had originally included 
$10 million for the energy program in the 
1975 Emergency Employment Appropriations 
Act supplemental, which was dropped in con- 
ference with the understanding that the 
funding would be considered in this bill. 

The Emergency Energy Conservation Serv- 
ices program is designed to aid low-income 
families reduce their energy consumption 
and lessen the impact of the ever increasing 
cost of energy. The Committee believes this 
program will provide an important step for- 
ward in attempts to conserve energy re- 
sources. In addition to winterization, the 
funds proyided in this bill will be used for 
short-term assistance, including loans and 
grants to eligible individuals, to help them 
avoid utility cut-offs in instances where they 
temporarily cannot pay utility bills. 

Thus, it should be clear that the $10 
million added on to the House allowance 
of $9 million was to establish the pro- 
gram to help the poor pay their utility 
bills and avoid the shutoff of service. 

This is the intent of our committee. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, no one 
quarrels with the assertion that Lock 
and Dam 26 is an important navigational 
facility. If it were not for Lock and Dam 
26, nothing could get up the Mississippi 
River to my State or to Minnesota. 

However, the issue is, has this pro- 
posal been specifically authorized by the 
Congress? 

Of course, it is a debatable point or 
we would not be here debating it, but 
Judge Richey has held that it is not 
authorized. 

In fact, I am advised secondhand by 
authority that I consider reputable that 
Maj. Gen. J. W. Morris, Chief of the 
Civil Works, Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, agrees with the 
interpretation of Judge Richey. 

I gathered this secondhand from a 
source I consider reputable. It may be 
checked to determine whether or not 
that is an accurate report. If it is not 
correct, I will correct the Recorp. 

Let us read the plain language of the 
statute, it is not very difficult and it is 
not equivocal. Headnote 1 in the decision 
by the court, which I have asked to have 
printed in full in the Recorp, reads: 
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Corps of Engineers may replace s lock and 
dam or similar structure which has become 
ineffective or damaged without congressional 
approval but may not— 


I emphasize “may not” — 
rebuild a structure merely to meet expected 
future Increases in traffic without such ap- 
proval. 


No language could be clearer and sim- 
pler and subject to less opportunity for 
misinterpretation than that. 

In headnote 2, what is the standard? 

Standard for determining if proposed proj- 
ect is a reconstruction of a lock and dam or 
Similar structure, in which case no specific 
congressional approval is necessary, or 
whether the proposed activity is a rebuilding, 
for which congressional approval would be 
needed, is whether the proposed structure 
represents a material change in the charac- 
ter and capacity of the existing structure. 


Nobody can argue that going from 
46.2 million ton capacity to 190 million 
ton capacity is not a material change. 
It is more than two times the size of 
the present structure. It is not the same 
structure at all and clearly is not author- 
ized by the law itself. There can hardly 
be any argument about that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all of section C of the opinion 
which is on page 619 and concludes on 
page 620 be printed in full in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. In the opinion, section 
C is: 

C. THe Prorosep Locks Anp Dam 26 Has 
Nor Bern AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 
EvEN THoucH Concress Has APPROPRI- 
ATED FUNDS FOR THE PROJECT 
As this Court has found that the De- 

fendants cannot rely on 33 U.S.C. §5, the 

issue remains whether Con has ap- 


proved the proposed rebuilding of Locks and 
Dam 26. 

The Defendants argue that because Con- 
gress has appropriated funds for the project, 
it has therefore given its consent. The De- 
fendants, however, in the hearings before 
Congress and in all of thelr public docu- 
ments, including the EIS, have continually 
asserted that this is a Section 5 project 
which does not need specific congressional 
authorization. What in essence the De- 
fendants now argue is that Congress ignored 
these assertions and authorized the project 
under Section 401. Such a contention is not 
only unpalatable, but is also erroneous as 
a matter of law. While some legislators did 
question under which statute the Defend- 
ants were proceeding, they had a right to 
rely on the Defendants representations that 
this was 2 Section 5 project. 


Of course there is a debate. We hear it 
on the floor of the Senate. But I think 
the law is clearly on the side of the judge, 
given the size and dimension of the pro- 
posed change here; given the fact that 
if you go to a 190-million-ton lock it will 
make obsolete every single lock all the 
way up the rest of the Mississippi be- 
cause none of those locks will have 
that capacity. It is the responsibility of 
the Public Works Committee to conduct 
the hearing, bring the matter before the 
Congress, and get a specific authoriza- 
tion for whatever proposal it is that is 
recommended in that authorization. Cer- 
tainly, we should not be allowing the 
Corps of Engineers to dramatically ex- 
pand projects any time they want to. 
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There is a corps project in my State 
that started out in 1962 as a proposal for 
a flood control project, for an 800-acre 
lake and a dam 71 feet high. Over the 
years it has grown to an 1,800-acre lake 
and a dam 103 feet high. 

At what stage do we require the Corps 
of Engineers to be responsible to specific 
authorizations of the Congress? If they 
can get away with this, we might as well 
delegate the authority for them to build 
any project they please and we will pay 
for it after the fact. 

This is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress and this project goes far beyond 
that authorization of almost 70 years 
ago. 

Exnirr 1 
C. THE Proposep Locks AND Dam 26 Has 

Nor BEEN AUTHORIZED BY Concresss EVEN 

THOUGH CONGRESS Has APPROPRIATED FUNDS 

FOR THE PROJECT 

As this Court has found that the Defend- 
ants cannot rely on 33 U.S.C, § 5, the issue re- 
mains whether Congress has approved the 
proposed rebuilding of Locks and Dam 26. 

The Defendants argue that because Con- 
gress has appropriated funds for the project, 
it has therefore given its consent. The De- 
fendants, however, in the hearings before 
Congress and in all of their public docu- 
ments, including the EIS, have continually 
asserted that this is a Section 5 project 
which does not need specific congressional 
authorization. What in essence the De- 
fendants now argue is that Congress ignored 
these assertions and authorized the project 
under Section 401, Such a contention is not 
only unpalatable, but is also erroneous as & 
matter of law. While some legislaters did 
question under which statute the Defend- 
ants were proceeding,” they had a right to 
rely on the Defendants representations that 
this was a Section 5 project. For, legislators 
voting for appropriations have the right to 
assume that the agency had been following 
and will follow the law. See, E. D. FP. V, 
Froehlke, 473 F.2d 346, 355 (8th Cir. 1972). 

[4] This Court cannot agree that the mere 
appropriation of funds meets the statutory 
requirement for Congressional consent under 
Section 401.” It is a general principle Con- 
gress cannot and does not legislate through 
the appropriation process. This prin- 
ciple has been codified In Rule XXI of the 
Manual of the House of Representatives, 
which provides in pertinent part: 

2. No appropriation shall be reported in 
any general appropriation bill, or be in order 
as an amendment thereto, for any expendi- 
ture not previously authorized by law, un- 
less on continuation of appropriations for 
such public works or projects as are already 
in progress. 

Thus, an authorization bill would be nec- 
essary at the least for Congressional consent 


= See, Statements of Colonel Hall before 
the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, October 13, 1969, p. 6803; 
EIS at 2; GDM at 1-1. 

» See Statement of Senater Allen J, Ellen- 
der, Chairman, Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, October 13, 1969, 
at 6802-3. 

=% The Defendants’ reliance on Orlando v. 
Laird, 443 F.2d 1039 (2d Cir. 1971) is mis- 
placed. Although the Second Circuit did re- 
ject the appellant's contention that “‘con- 
gressional authorization (for the Viet Nam 
war) cannot, as a matter of law, be inferred 
from military appropriations,” it held that 
the menner by which Congress declared was 
a political question. Id. at 1043. Moreover, 
this Court can find no support for the De- 


fendants* position that appropriations are 
sufficient authorization in this matter in the 
Laird opinion, 
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under Section 401. And, Locks and Dam 26 
would not come under the exception since it 
is not a project already in progress. On this 
point, House Rule § 836 must also be con- 
sidered: 

Previous enactment of items of appropria- 
tion unauthorized by law does not justify 
similar appropriations in subsequent bilis 
unless if through appropriations previously 
made a function of the government has been 
established which would bring it into the 
category of continuation of works in prog- 
ress. 

Furthermore, the fact that no point of 
order was raised to the recent appropriation 
is not indicative of authorization, nor on the 
basis of § 836 can the previous appropriations 
provide such an indication. Therefore, this 
Court concludes that the proposed Locks and 
Dam 26 does not have the “consent” of Con- 
gress under 33 U.S.C. § 401." 


Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I shail 
not teke any further time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
letter from Maj. Gen. J. W. Morris, Di- 
rector of Civil Works, Department of the 
Army, on this point, in which he states 
that he is confident that the Congress 
has provided in special authorizing leg- 
islation or in associated appropriation 
legislation sufficient authority for the 
Secretary of the Army. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point a letter 
on the same subject from the Honorable 
Howard H. Callaway, Secretary of the 
Army. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1974. 
Hon, Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I have inclosed for 
your information a brief fact sheet on recent 
court actions which have precluded initia- 
tion of construction of Locks and Dam 26 on 
the Mississippi River near Alton, Dlinois. I 
am confident that the Congress of the United 
States has provided in special authorizing 
legislation, or in associated appropriations 
legislation, sufficient authority for the Sec- 
retary of the Army, through the Chief of 
Engineers, to replace this project and other 
locks and dams in similar condition. Even 
80, a delay of several years most probably will 
occur until the courts have finally decided 
that such is the case for Locks and Dam 26. 
The effects of this extended delay on the 
efficiencies of our water transportation sys- 
tem, and to some extent on the economy of 
the Nation, can only be adverse and, there- 
fore, I felt they warranted being brought to 
your attention. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. Morris, 
Major General, USA, 
Director of Civil Works. 


=This Court is also of the opinion that 
42 U.S.C. § 1962d-5 may not have been com- 
plied with in this matter. That Section re- 
quires that any water resource development 
project over ten (10) million dollars (first 
cost) be approved by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate on Public 
Works, The parties haye not shown that such 
resolutions were or were not passed. How- 
ever, since this Court has found that Section 
401 has not been complied with, a determina- 
tion of this issue is not necessary for a deci- 
ee on the motion for a preliminary injunc- 

n. 
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Pact SHEET 
Subject: Locks and Dam 26. 


1. This Information Brief provides back- 
ground information on recent court actions 
related to Lock and Dam 26 and also out- 
lines the impact of this court action on the 
related navigation transportation system. 

2. Section V, 35 Stat. 818, 3 March 1909, 
commonly called the 1909 Act, gave the Sec- 
retary of Army authority to replace naviga- 
tion locks and dams as may be necessary to 
provide adequate facilities providing such 
reconstruction conforms to similar works 
previously authorized by the Congress. Since 
the enactment of this legislation, the Sec- 
retary of Army has utilized this authority 
to rehabilitate or replace 16 locks and dams 
and an additional 8 are being replaced 
presently. These 24 projects have been done 
with the knowledge of the Congress and 
with specific appropriations totaling $1.7 
billion. In addition, there are 4 locks and 
dams under design and 11 others being 
studied, 

3. Among the 4 locks and dams under de- 
sign is Lock and Dam 26, located just north 
of St. Louis, Illinois, and presently con- 
sists of a 600’x110’ lock and a 350’x110’ 
lock. This lock and dam was constructed in 
1938. It is still operating but requires exten- 
sive maintenance and is the most significant 
bottleneck for transportation in the Mis- 
sissippi system. During summer operation it 
is not unusual for tows to walt over 3 hours 
for their turn into and through the locks. 
The present traffic of approximately 50 mil- 
lion tons per year will increase to 70 mil- 
lion tons by 1980 and 100 million tons 20 
years thereafter. For these reasons the Sec- 
retary of Army approved on 14 June 1969, 
the replacement of Lock and Dam 26 under 
the 1909 Act and within two days had ad- 
vised the Public Works and Appropriations 
Committees Chairman in both the House 
and Senate, of his action. Subsequently 
funds were appropriated in FY 1970 through 
1973 for advance engineering and design. 
The funds initiated for construction were 
included in the Appropriations Bill for FY 
1974 and FY 1975 Appropriations Bill in- 
cluded $22 million. 

4. On 6 August 1974, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway in conjunction with 
the Izaak Walton League, asked Judge 
Charles R. Richey, District Court for the 
District of Columbia, to enjoin the Corps of 
Engineers from awarding the construction 
contract. On 5 September, Judge Richey 
granted a preliminary injunction based upon 
his finding that: 

a. The proposed Lock and Dam 26 may not 
be built under USC 5 without further au- 
thorization from the Congress. 

b. The Corps of Engineers’ environmental 
impact statement had not complied with 
NEPA, primarily because we had not con- 
sidered the impact on the entire navigation 
system in building Lock and Dam 26. 

5. Based upon the repeated advice by let- 
ter and during the annual Appropriations 
Hearings of the Congress, and the periodic 
appropriations which have been signed into 
law, there seems to be little question that 
the Secretary of Army has acted within 
his authority and ultimately should be suc- 
cessful in having the injunction removed. 
At the same time this is going to be a time- 
ly process since trial to relieve the tem- 
porary injunction cannot be held until next 
spring at the earliest. In the meantime 
work on Lock and Dam 26 has been defer- 
red. The effects of the delay will aggravate 
the inefficlency of the present navigation 
system at the Lock and Dam 26 site, will 
increase the cost of the project in the long 
term, and will: incur continuing and rising 
maintenance investments for a structure 
that is overworked and now 40 years old. 

6. Besides Lock and Dam 26, there are 
necessary improvements on the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Canal Association (Vermillion Lock 
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and Dam) and on the Ohio River system 
(Gallipolis Lock and Dam) which are in a 
status of uncertainty and also are being 
delayed pending resolution of the Lock 
and Dam 26 issue. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1975. 
Hon, JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mer. CHareman: This letter concerns 
recent developments related to the replace- 
ment of Locks and Dam 26, Mississippi River 
Navigation Project. Background information 
on this matter was submitted earlier in a 
fact sheet transmitted on 11 December 1974 
by letter from Major General J. W. Morris, 
Director of Civil Works. 

In a hearing before Judge Richey on 19 
December, the Justice Department requested 
that the scheduled 3 March 1975 trial of the 
case be postponed until after the Corps of 
Engineers had completed its revision of the 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for 
the project. The Judge inquired several times 
as to whether the Corps of Engineers in- 
tended to seek further legislative approval 
from the Congress before proceeding with 
the project. The Department of Justice rep- 
resentative responded that the Corps of Engl- 
neers believed that it had acted properly 
under the authority granted, and did not 
believe further legislative authority was 
needed from the Congress. Thereafter, Judge 
Richey clearly indicated that in his view the 
“law of the case” was that Section 6 of the 
1909 Act could not serve as the authority for 
the construction of the new Locks and Dam 
26. This is consistent with Judge Richey’s 
earlier statement in his opinion of 6 Septem- 
ber 1974 that the “project will be delayed 
only until the defendants obtain the consent 
of the Congress and cure the defects in the 
EIS.” 

I have always intended to act clearly with- 
in the authority granted by the Congress and 
believe I have done so in this case. In view 
of the opinion of Judge Richey and the pros- 
pect of a lengthy trial, however, I now be- 
lieve that my best course of action will be 
to seek from the Congress a reaffirmation 
or clarification of the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Army prior to proceeding with 
the construction of Locks and Dam 26. We 
will advise Judge Richey of this procedure 
and request of him a deferral of the litiga- 
tion pending Congressional action. 

The Chief of Engineers is presently updat- 
ing his economic analysis and report on the 
Locks and Dam 26 so as to comply with the 
instructions from Judge Richy relative to the 
EIS. This effort is expected to be completed 
in approximately nine months. At that time 
I will submit a revised report to the Public 
Works Committees of the Congress for their 
consideration and appropriate action unless 
the matter of authority has been resolved at 
an earlier date. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp H, CALLAWAY, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my strong support for 
the provision in H.R. 5899 that appro- 
priates $350,000 to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to initiate an environ- 
mental study of Lake Champlain, 

This examination of varying lake levels 
would be undertaken in coordination 
with the Canadian Government, through 
the International Joint Commission 
(JC). 

Appropriation of money to initiate the 
study now is necessary to assure the con- 
tinued cooperation of the Canadian 
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Government in this environmental re- 
view. 

Let me outline the history. The ques- 
tion developed from a 1937 decision by 
the IJC, the body used by our two gov- 
ernments to resolve frontier questions. 
The IJC approved projects in Canada 
that would regulate the flow of the 
Richelieu River, which drains Lake 
Champlain into the St. Lawrence River. 
These projects were designed to lower 
Lake Champlain, and thus to lessen 
seasonal flooding along the Richelieu. A 
dam was completed in 1939. But other 
necessary work to regulate and lower 
Champlain’s waters was never completed. 

Beset with flooding in the Richelieu 
Valley, the Canadians recently revived 
this dormant concept. In 1973, the IJC 
asked its Engineering Board to study 
the desirability of regulating the river’s 
flow. 

Following careful review, the Engineer- 
ing Board last fall said a full environ- 
mental study was necessary to precede 
any true evaluation of work on the 
Richelieu. Following public hearings and 
discussion, the six-member IJC sup- 
ported the need for the study. 

In a letter, the Commission's Secre- 
tary told Secretary of State Kissinger: 

The Commission has concluded that reli- 
able information on the environmental im- 
pact and economic net benefits is lacking . . . 
The Commission wishes to point out that a 
commitment by the two governments to en- 
sure prompt and adequate funding of the 
essential studies is an integral part of the 
action needed. 


I would note that the benefits of regu- 
lation lie in Canada; the perils of regu- 
lation lie in the United States. I want 
to commend the Canadian representa- 
tives and Government for their construc- 
tive approach throughout these discus- 
sions. This cooperative spirit is good news 
to the people of the Champlain Valley. 

Our Canadian neighbors could have 
been recalcitrant. They could haye gone 
ahead with construction. But they did 
not. They recognized that a problem 
existed, and they have sought to work 
with us to resolve both their flooding 
problem and our environmental concerns. 

We can do no less in return. We must 
act with dispatch to complete the en- 
vironmental study as quickly as possi- 
ble. This $350,000 appropriation would 
provide that impetus. We must not al- 
low the call for study to appear to be a 
ruse for delay. 

The executive branch has moved to 
meet this concern. At the suggestion of 
the State Department, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has assumed leadership 
on the study. And the Department of the 
Interior reprogramed $25,000 to Fish and 
Wildlife to initiate planning on the study. 
But a serious need exists now for $350,- 
000 to pay for a careful topographical 
mapping of the perimeter of Lake Cham- 
plain, in 1-foot intervals. Such a precise 
topographic study will provide scientists 
with the information they need to iden- 
tify the effect of any reduction in lake 
levels on the lake’s diversified and pro- 
ductive wetlands. These 30,000 acres of 
existing wetlands are critical to the lake’s 
productivity and environment. If a sig- 
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nificant portion of them were drained, 
what impact would occur? 

Mapping is a necessary preface to the 
answer. It must precede substantive stu- 
dies on vegetative cover and fauna. If 
the mapping money is delayed until the 
1976 fiscal year budget, mapping could 
not begin until the spring of 1976 or 
later. This might delay the whole study 
cycle by a full year or more, pushing the 
completion of the full study into 1978, 
at the earliest. If we can obtain this 
mapping money now, I am hopeful that 
we may be ready to move into the full 
scientific studies by next spring. 

Our Canadian neighbors have acted 
with fairness. We can do no less. 

Mr. President, I want to urge adoption 
of this money, and to say a word of 
thanks to the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on In- 
terior (Mr. ROBERT C. Byrp) and 
the distinguished ranking member (Mr. 
Stevens) for their attention to this mat- 
ter. And I want to thank my distin- 
guished colleagues (Mr. Leany) and the 
two distinguished Senators from New 
York (Mr, Javits and Mr, BUCKLEY) for 
their interest and leadership in bringing 
attention to this study. 

Also, I would add a word of commen- 
dation to Members of the House, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr, MCEWEN and Mr. HANLEy, 
for their interest and assistance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to rise in support of the agricul- 
tural funding as provided in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations bill for 
1975. 

And may I say that once again, the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural and Re- 
lated Appropriations, under the distin- 
guished leadership of Senator McGee, 
has performed an outstanding job in re- 
sponding to the requirements before us. 

These funding requests are solidly 
based and should be approved without 
delay. 

The child nutrition funding is needed 
to cover unanticipated expansion and in- 
creased reimbursement rates for these 
programs as provided by law which in- 
clude feeding for needy children and 
summer feeding Dro; ý 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Honorable 
GEORGE MAHON, is prepared to accept this 
amendment regarding funding for the 
summer feeding program. 

The earlier refusal of the other body 
to accept section 32 funding of the 1975 
summer feeding program, as provided 
in S. 1310, raises basic issues regarding 
the use of section 32 authority which 
concerns me greatly. The way that this 
section is now being interpreted by the 
Budget and Appropriations Committees 
is inconsistent with the original intent of 
the 1935 law, in my judgment. 

The use of section 32 funding to help 
finance domestic feeding programs, 
should not, in my judgment, be con- 
sidered as so-called back-door funding. 
Section 32 of the 1935 act was explicitly 
designed to remove agricultural com- 
modities in surplus for donation to do- 
mestic feeding programs. 

Recent action, by the Budget and 
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Agriculture Committees suggests that 
they have taken it upon themselves to 
negate the purpose of this act—which, in 
my judgment, is beyond their power. 
Section 32 funding of domestic feeding 
programs was not included under the 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
as a back-door fiscal program. 

The food stamp and special milk pro- 
grams are entitlement actvities and the 
funding increases in this bill are required 
in fulfilling the law. Enrollment in the 
food stamp program has now gone over 
19 million and may reach 21 or 22 million, 

The $105 million for the Forest Service 
is the usual catch-up funding for forest 
firefighting. There is no difference with 
the House over the amount needed. 

It also is urgent that approval be given 
of the full $100 million for insured farm 
operating loans. Some States are with- 
out funds for this program. 

Mr. President, most of the amounts 
in this bill have either been mandated 
by law or have been received from the 
Department of Agriculture since the 
House acted. The record should be made 
clear that these funds are urgently 
needed and should be approved without 
delay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a table 
showing increases in the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill recommended 
by the Senate over the House figure with 
respect to agriculture. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


2D SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 1975 
(AGRICULTURE) 


[In dollars] 


Increase 


884, 815, 000 
5, 000, 000 


Total__....-. 24,623,600 1, 042,048,000 1, 066, 671, 000 
Forest a aa 105, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 
r 


100, 000,000 100, 000, 000 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to state my support for the proyision in 
H.R. 5899 that appropriates $350,000 to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. This is 
money to initiate an environmental study 
of changing water levels in Lake Cham- 
plain. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) has ex- 
plained in detail the need for this sup- 
plemental appropriations. We need it to 
demonstrate our concern with the flood- 
ing problems in Canada, and we must 
show our willingness to act to resolve the 
questions relating to Lake Champlain 
levels. Any eventual action by Canada 
may have the impact of lowering the 
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lake’s average level by about 18 to 24 in- 
ches, While that may not sound as if it 
is very much, it could have a drastic ef- 
fect on the character and size of the wet- 
land areas adjacent to the lake. To what 
effect? What vegetative changes would 
occur? What would be the effect on mi- 
gratory waterfowl use? I want to quote 
from the March 1975 interim report by 
the International Joint Commission 
(JC). This report analyzed the need for 
a lake-level study: 

It Is reasonable to assume that the shal- 
lows of the Lake, and in particular the ad- 
joining wetlands, hold the secret of the 
Lake’s diversity and success. Lake Champlain 
wetlands have remained essentially intact 
because of limited residental and industrial 
development. ... There is also an increasing 
belief that marshes may play an important 
role in maintaining water quality of the 
Lake and its estuaries. 

The Commission concludes that a study 
to determine environmental benefits and 
costs is necessary before it can develop the 
most practicable method of regulation, “the 
joint environmental studies should be initi- 
ated as quickly as possible. . . The Commis- 
sion concluded that it is essential that both 
Governments provide the requisite initial 
funding as quickly as possible in order to 
assure the earliest undertaking and comple- 
tion of the necessary studies. 


Mr. President, I urge the approval of 
this money so that the study can go for- 
ward. 

I want to express a word of commen- 
dation to the subcommittee’s chairman 
(Mr. ROBERT C. Byrrp) and its rank- 
ing Republican (Mr. STEVENS) for 
their interest in assuring that this pro- 
vision was retained in the bill. And I 
want to say a word to the distinguished 
Member of the House, Mr. McEwen, for 
his effective leadership in bring this pro- 
vision to the attention of the House and 
having it included in the House bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to say a few words about 
chapter VI of the supplemental bill—the 
Labor-HEW portion. 

The bill includes $8.5 billion, an in- 
crease of $360 million over the budget 
and $220 million over the House amount. 
The two largest items in the bill are an 
all-too-familiar product of our faltering 
economy: $5 billion to meet unemploy- 
ment payments in the States through 
fiscal year 1976; and $1.7 billion required 
to meet increasing welfare and medic- 
aid needs in the States. To get an idea of 
just how serious the situation is, the wel- 
fare estimate drawn up last year was un- 
derstated by more than $1 billion; the 
estimate we got in February—just 3 
months ago—was off by $360 million. 
Obviously, the costs of a faltering econ- 
omy go far beyond paying out welfare 
and unemployment checks. 

Other major items in the bill include: 

For Headstart and native American 
programs, $484 miilion, an increase of $22 
million over the House bill. Headstart 
serves about 334,000 youngsters, of which 
about 35,000 are handicapped, The in- 
crease recommended will help cover the 
rising cost of living as well as the addi- 
rp cost of enrolling a handicapped 
child. 

For the new Community Services Ad- 
ministration, $500 million, an increase of 
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$45 million over the House. This is the 
unit that runs about 880 urban and 
rural community action agencies around 
the country, serving about 21 million 
poor people, It also operates senior citi- 
zens’ centers to help out 800,000 older 
Americans. In addition, the committee 
put back in $30 million for the emer- 
gency food program. This program has 
been working well in serving the needy; 
yet the budget tries to wipe it out every 
year. 

Included to continue the emergency 
school aid program at last year’s level, 
$236 million—no more, no less. About 
half the Senate’s Members wrote us in 
favor of this level. 

Provided for health resources, the bulk 
of which is to implement the new Health 
Planning and Resources Act, $126 mil- 
lion. This will provide the seed money 
for the new health systems agencies that 
are supposed to coordinate health care 
in the United States. In addition, the bill 
includes $50 million to allow the regional 
medical programs to make an orderly 
transition. Also included is $29 million 
for the District of Columbia medical fa- 
cilities. 

Other programs provided for in this 
bill include: $184 million for social se- 
curity; $83 million to pay student loan 
default claims; and $15 million to main- 
tain the veterans’ cost-of-education pro- 
gram. 

It would be a rare occasion if we didn’t 
have at least one controversial item in 
connection with Labor-HEW programs. 
This time it’s House bill language pro- 
hibiting the payment of unemployment 
benefits during the summer to teachers 
who have a contract. I can assure you 
we struggled with this one for some 
time—but the committee decided to 
agree with the House. However, we added 
technical language suggested by the Sec- 
retary of Labor so that no funds from 
this appropriation, nor any other ap- 
propriation, could be used to pay these 
benefits. 

The Senate also added bill language 
to the Public Assistance account which 
prohibits HEW from deducting Federal, 
State, and locally contributed seed- 
money from any mental health center’s 
reimbursement. under social services. 
HEW’s current policy is a disincentive 
to centers when it comes to treating the 
needy, It also penalizes centers when 
they try to collect for services rendered. 
The committee’s language would help 
the centers become self-sustaining and 
less reliant on Federal grants. 

Everyone here knows my feelings about 
these supplemental bills. This is the 
sixth one we have worked on this fiscal 
year. I certainly hope this new budget re- 
form system will improve on this prob- 
lem instead of encouraging a constant 
fiow of supplementals up Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Hopefully, this will be our last 
supplemental this year, and we can now 
turn our attention to getting out the 
Education and regular Labor-HEW bill 
for fiscal year 1976. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing table be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Current status of Labor-HEW chapter of the 
second supplemental 
(H.R. 5899) 
Budget Estimates 
House Bill 
Senate Committee Recom- 
mendation 
Compared with: 
Budget estimates. 
House bill 
Major Changes over 
the Budget: 
Emergency school aid 
Regional Medical Programs. 
Head Start 
Emergency food and medical 
services 
Energy conservation 
ices 
Veterans's cost-of-education. 
D.C. medical facilities. 
Community service 
grams 


$8, 104, 569, 000 
8, 245, 067, 000 


8, 465, 412, 000 


+360, 843, 000 
+220, 345, 000 


+161, 493, 000 
-+-38, 000, 000 
} 37, 700, 000 


+30, 000, 000 

sery- 
-++ 19, 000, 000 
t} 15, 000, 000 
29, 575, 000 


+ 30, 200, 000 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I believe 
the chairman (Mr. Macnuson) has ade- 
quately covered the work of our Labor- 
HEW Subcommittee on the second sup- 
plemental and I shall not try to duplicate 
what he has said. 

I would like to address myseli to a 
few aspects of our Labor-HEW chapter 
of the bill, chapter VI, which are of par- 
ticular concern to me. 

One is the funding for the emergency 
school aid program which is designed to 
assist local school districts deal with 
problems relating to school desegrega- 
tion. 

The administration asked only $75 
million for this program which operates 
on a forward-funded basis. This means 
that the money we appropriate now will 
be for use in the upcoming school year. 

There is, at best, limited support for 
the administration proposal in the House 
and the Senate. Indeed the House in- 
creased the administration request by 
$50 million to $125 million with instruc- 
tions to carry out the program according 
to the law, which provides for formula 
grants to the States. 

This is a good start, but it is clear 
to our committee and to many Members 
of the Senate that still more is required. 

The process of school desegregation is 
not finished. The Federal courts are con- 
sidering a number of desegregation or- 
ders and only recently Judge Pratt of 
the Federal district ordered HEW to 
examine some 170 school districts to de- 
termine whether compliance problems 
exist and further desegregation is re- 
quired. A 

As school districts come under court 
orders, agree to HEW administrative ac- 
tions or undertake voluntary desegrega- 
tion plans, they likely will seek funds un- 
der ESA to help in the often dificult 
transition to a desegrated school system. 

The demand for ESA funds increased 
19 percent in fiscal 1974 over fiscal 1973, 
according to HEW. The Department ex- 
pects a heavy demand this year with 
1,700 to 2,000 applicants for ESA funds. 
Clearly, many school districts are suf- 
ficientiy concerned about problems of 
race relations to seek additional assist- 
ance in this area. 

Some individuals, seeking to hold down 
the ESA appropriation, argue that only 
a few court desegregation orders will be- 
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come effective this fall. It is important 
to remember, however, that the districts 
involved in these orders represent the 
most critical problems. There literally 
are hundreds of school districts which 
have taken desegregation. steps only in 
the recent past and have a continuing 
need for ESA assistance to smooth the 
transition to a unitary school system. 

Thus the need for human relations 
counselors, teacher training programs, 
new curriculum approaches, and com- 
munity involvement, to cite several areas, 
is not a short-term one. It may last for a 
number of years beyond the time when 
a school desegregation plan is first im- 
plemented. 

Reflecting the continued high level of 
local need for the ESA program, more 
than 40 Senators from all parts of the 
country joined in a letter to our sub- 
committee urging that we increase the 
House allowance to the fiscal 1974 level 
of $236,493,000. 

I was glad to move in subcommittee to 
provide this level of funding and I am 
pleased my amendment was accepted 
without opposition both by our subcom- 
mittee and by the full Appropriations 
Committee. 

The emergency school aid program 
can make an important contribution to- 
ward the goal of equal educational op- 
portunity, but to do so it must have at 
least the level of financial support pro- 
vided by our committee. 

Our committee also amended a House 
provision which HEW says will reduce its 
ability to take action against school dis- 
tricts which are illegally segregated. The 
language not only would interfere with 
the enforcement of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act but could prevent HEW from 
certifying school districts for eligibility 
to receive emergency school aid. 

Our committee wisely changed the 
House provisions back to the same lan- 
guage on this matter included in the reg- 
ular fiscal year-1975 Labor-HEW bill. 

Our committee also has provided an 
additional $22 million for the Head Start 
program; $10 million of this amount is 
to offset the effect of inflation on Head 
Start programs. The additional $12 mil- 
lion is to provide a more adequate level 
of support for the 35,000 children en- 
rolled in Head Start. 

Mr. President, at this point I would like 
to read from our committee report be- 
cause I believe it most adequately ex- 
plains what we had in mind for Head 
Start: 

The Committee is not convinced that the 
budget request or the House allowance is 
sufficient to meet increased costs of local 
Head Start projects, nor does the budget re- 
fiect the higher costs which would result 
with expanded enrollments of handicapped 
children, Of the increase provided over the 
House bill, $10,000,000 would be focused on 
providing a realistic level to help offset the 
toll infiation has taken on local Head Start 
programs. Without this additional support, 
local grantees would undoubtedly have to 
cut back on (1) the number of children 
served, and (2) the quality of services pro- 
vided each child. 

The remainder, $12,000,000, together with 
an additional $8,000,000 appropriated by the 
House, is almed at providing a more adequate 
level of support for the 35,000 handicapped 
children enrolled in Head Start. Estimates of 
the additional cost of serving handicapped 
children range as high as'$1,151 per child 
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or nearly twice that of the nonhandicapped 
child. The Department has requested $20,- 
000,000 for Head Start handicapped in fiscal 
1976. The Committee, in accepting the House 
increase and in adding $12,000,000 more, is 
thus providing the $20,000,000 in this sup- 
plemental bill to assure its availability in 
time for the beginning of the 1975-76 school 
year when most of it will be needed. Provid- 
ing these funds at this time will give HEW 
and local grantees sufficient time to care- 
fully plan for their use In the upcoming 
school year. 


I am pleased the committee accepted 
this amendment which I was glad to 
author, 

Our committee also provided $10 mil- 
lion, under another amendment I spon- 
sored, to initiate a program of providing 
loans and grants to help poor families 
meet delinquent utility bills and thus 
avoid the cut off of service. 

I view this as “seed” money in the sense 
that it can generate contributions from 
local sources to swell the total amount 
available to meet the problem. 

I urge the adoption of chapter VI. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for chapter 
X of this bill, the committee recommends 
appropriations totaling $842,059,000 in 
new budget authority. This represents an 
increase of $714 million over the House 
bill and $710,530,000 over the budget re- 
quests. The major cause of the large in- 
crease over the budget and House is the 
$700 million amendment we have in- 
cluded to enable the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to begin a program of rehabili- 
tation on the Nation’s railroad roadbeds 
and tracks. 

Mr. President, the committee had in- 
cluded this same amendment in the 
Emergency Employment Appropriations 
Act in anticipation of early consideration 
by the Congress of the authorizing legis- 
lation necessary to implement a program 
of this sort. In conference with the House 
on that amendment, after extended dis- 
cussion of the merits of this type of pro- 
gram and the reasons why the Senate 
considered it imperative that such a pro- 
gram be started this summer when the 
greatest number of people could be put 
to work on the roadbeds, it became clear 
that the conferees from the other side 
could not accept an amendment of this 
kind without there being an authoriza- 
tion for it already in existence. 

Consequently, the House rejected the 
Senate amendment in the Emergency 
Employment Appropriations Act as well 
as a preferential amendment offered by 
Mr. Conve, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation, reducing the 
appropriation from $700 million to $200 
million. As a result of that vote, the Sen- 
ate receded in its amendment when the 
conference report was voted upon this 
past Friday. 

However, also this past Friday, the 
Senate passed by a vote of 67 yeas to 10 
nays, the authorization necessary to be- 
gin the type of rail rehabilitation pro- 
gram the committee had in mind in 
making the appropriation. By again in- 
cluding this appropriation of $700 million 
for rail reemployment and rehabilitation 
in the second supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, the committee is reemphasizing 
its view that this type of program is ur- 
gently needed in order to forestall any 
further deterioration of the tracks and 
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roadbeds over which our Nation’s trains 
must operate. 

Mr. President, I will not take the 
time of the Senate here this morning to 
belabor the merits of this program any 
further. I think the vote on S. 1730 last 
Friday and the comments of my distin- 
guished colleagues at that time have 
made the view of the Senate crystal clear 
in that regard. I only want to say that 
the reasons which I, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee who joined me in 
introducing this amendment in the other 
bill, had in mind are still just as impor- 
tant today and perhaps even more impor- 
tant than they were several weeks ago. 
What we had in mind then and what we 
have in mind now is to provide reem- 
ployment opportunities for railroad 
workers who have been laid off because 
of the financial crisis being faced by the 
railroad industry. 

There are presently some 31,000 rail- 
road employees, including over 15,000 
maintenance-of-way workers, drawing 
unemployment benefits. They are not at 
work even though many of the railroad 
companies have a sufficient supply of the 
materials necessary to utilize their skills 
because the railroads simply do not 
have the money to pay their salaries. As 
we point out in the report accompanying 
this bill, the railroad industry during 
the first quarter of 1975 reported losses 
exceeding $100 million while during the 
same period last year they reported prof- 
its over $170 million. 

Needless to say, the railroad industry 
has been brutalized by the current reces- 
sion perhaps to a greater degree than 
any other industry. Consequently, they 
have been forced to reduce their ex- 
penses and, accordingly, workers who 
would normally be out there repairing 
and improving the roadbeds and tracks 
are sitting at home and drawing unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Surely, there is no question that the 
Nation cannot afford to allow our rail- 
roads to continue to operate under the 
conditions they have been forced to en- 
dure in the past. This legislation is not 
a cure-all for the major and complex 
problems of the railroads. It is a program, 
however, that will prevent the track and 
roadbeds from further decline while the 
committees of the Congress have the 
time to resolve the problems of railroads 
on a long-term basis. There is no need 
to have people unemployed and the road- 
beds rotting while that long-term effort 
is being carefully and prudently worked 
out. 

I would only hope that the authorizing 
committees of the other body of the Con- 
eress, now that a Senate authorization 
for this program is in existence, will pro- 
ceed as expeditiously as they can to con- 
sider the merits of this program and the 
need to get it started this summer during 
the “peak season” for roadbed work. 
Otherwise, the most appropriate and ef- 
fective time to haye begun such a worthy 
effort will have passed us by. 

Mr. President, I would.also point out 
that the $5 million which the committee 
has included for. the administrative ex- 
penses of the U.S. Railway Association 
is an increase over the budget as well. 
We included this money-for USRA even 
though this same appropriation is al- 
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ready included in the emergency employ- 
ment appropriations bill due to the 
danger that bill faces of being vetoed. 
Consequently, we are over the budget 
and the House by $5 million in this bill. 
The committee felt that, due to the im- 
portant function the USRA is presently 
performing of preparing the final sys- 
tem plan under the Regional Rail Reor- 
ganization Act, a special effort should be 
made to see that their request is not un- 
necessarily delayed. Since, by this action, 
the USRA’s $5 million request will be 
included in two appropriation bills, the 
committee will take whatever action it 
finds necessary to rectify that situation 
in the fiscal 1976 budget if both bills 
should become law. 

The other major appropriation of new 
budget authority which we are recom- 
mending is for Amtrak. The House cut 
the $77.9 million budget request by 
$3,175,000. The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion appealed for full restoration and 
made a good cause for it. Since Amtrak 
has virtually no control over which lines 
they will operate and which ones should 
be terminated, the resultant losses are 
bound to occur. If we are to get better 
control of their loss situation, it must 
come through changes in their authoriza- 
tion. The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends restoration of $3 million of the 
House reduction. 

For railroad safety, we recommend 
concurrence with the $1 million included 
in the House bill. This will enable the 
FRA to put together a computer rail car 
that will help them in their track inspec- 
tion responsibilities. 

For the Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration, the committee recom- 
mends concurrence with the House al- 
lowance of $50 million in liquidating 
cash to pay off obligations incurred 
under the National Mass Transporta- 
tion Assistance Act. We have also in- 
cluded $5 million for fare-free demon- 
stration projects even though there was 
no budget request for it and nothing 
was included in the House bill. The Na- 
tional Mass Transportation Assistance 
Act, which became law late last year, au- 
thorized $40 million for this program. 
In the overview hearing on the Depart- 
ment’s fiscal 1976 budget, Secretary 
Coleman indicated that the information 
that could be obtained from such fare- 
free transit experiments would be most 
useful to the Department in its efforts 
to arrive at some means of increasing 
usage of mass transit facilities in our 
urban areas. The committee intends that 
these funds be used to initiate such pro- 
grams in one or more urban areas. 

For the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, we concur with the House ac- 
tion in appropriating $360,000 for the 
railroad-highway crossing project at La- 
fayette, Ind. This appropriation will be 
used to fund an engineering and feasi- 
bility study for possible rail relocation 
in that city. 

Also, the committee has included $1 
million for engineering studies of the 
Overseas Highway, which connects the 
Florida Keys with the mainland. The 
authorization. for this program is con- 
tained in the -Federal-Aid Highway 
Amendments of 1974. - 

We recommend concurrence with the 
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House allowances for the Coast Guard's 
operating expenses of $24.5 million and 
retired pay of $9,150,000, in addition to 
their allowance of the full budget re- 
quests of $500,000 for the Rail Services 
Planning Office of the ICC and $17,824,- 
000 for the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority. 

For the pay costs included in title II 
of this bill for the Department of Trans- 
portation and related agencies, we con- 
cur with the House allowances totaling 
$69,674.000—a reduction of $2,922,625 
below the budget requests of $72,596,625. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Committee on Appropriations 
and in particular, its chairman, Senator 
McCretian, and the chairman of the 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senator Rozer? C, BYRD, for the approval 
of the joint request of Senators METCALF, 
Jackson, GOLDWATER, Montoya, MANS- 
FIELD, Domenicr, and myself for funds to 
implement section 204 of Public Law 93- 
638, the Indian Self-Determination and 
Edueation Act of 1974. Section 204 es- 
tablished a school construction program 
to meet the critical needs of reservation 
public schools and previously private 
schools now managed by Indian tribes. 
By providing $10 million to inaugurate 
the public school portion of this program, 
in this fiscal year, the committee will 
set in motion a much-needed response 
to the ever-increasing need for adequate 
modern facilities to serve Indian children 
attending reservation public schools. 

Mr. President, I have long been con- 
cerned with the apparent inability or un- 
willingness of the Federal Government 
to meet iis responsibility to provide ade- 
quate construction assistance to public 
schools serving Indian children residing 
on or near reservation Indian lands. 
These Federal lands, which are tax ex- 
empt, create financial conditions which 
make it impossible to obtain sufficient 
local funds for construction projects. 
Through the impact aid program, the 
Federal Government has long recognized 
this problem but regretably, has failed 
to provide the funds to meet the policy 
objectives established in Public Law 815, 
the impact aid school construction pro- 
gram. For example; under the 1974 
budget, $19 million was appropriated to 
support Public Law 815, of which $9.5 
million, or 50 percent of the total would 
be allocated to sections 14(a) and 14(b), 
the reservation public school portion of 
Public Law 815. 

This $9.5 million allocation would 
cover the construction needs of perhaps 
five schools. Yet, there were 39 eligible 
applications approved for funding with 
a total cost of $37,347,202. Clearly the 
1974 budget was inadequate to meet the 
needs of those schools serving reserva- 
tion Indian children. Moreover, the 1975 
budget requested only $10.5 million for 
14(a) and 14(b) to meet a backlog which 
had grown to $45 million. Again, this 
level of funding could only cover the 
needs of a few schools. 

The lack of funds for réservation pub- 
lic Schools has had a clearly rronounced 
effect on the capacity of these schools 
to meet their educational objectives. The 
continuing growth in student enrollment 
in schoels whose facilities are inadequate 
if not outdated can only make a bad sit- 
uation worse. In'view of the critica) situ- 
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ation which the lack of, funds has pro- 
duced, I sponsored legislation to alleviate 
this problem. This legislative response 
took the form, with slight modification, 
of section 204 of Public Law 93-638. In 
brief, section 204 established a construc- 
tion program within the Department of 
Interior through which funds would be 
provided to supplement the Public Law 
815 program operated within HEW. This 
program will help to overcome existing 
funding deficiencies, but more impor- 
tantly, will hopefully reduce the waiting 
time between the filing of an application 
for needed school funds and the delivery 
of funds for implementing an approved 
application. 

Mr. President, this program could not 
have come at a more important time. 
With financial demands Increasing and 
enroliments rising, the reservation pub- 
lic schools are facing funding dilemmas 
of considerable proportion. The tempta- 
tion to shift scarce resources from in- 
structional or special program needs to 
meet capital outlay projects is great, but 
with section 204 there is a chance that 
such decisions can be avoided and needed 
instructional funds can be maintained 
to assure a quality educational program 
for our Indian citizens. But of even more 
importance, the 1976 budget proposes an 
appropriation of only $10 million to cover 
Public Law 815, of which less than $5 
million is to be used for reservation 
public schools under sections 14(a) and 
14(b). This proposal only repeats the 
previous budget requests: Insufficient 
funds to meet a backlog of large dimen- 
sions. 

Mr. President, the action of the Ap- 
propriations Committee restores my con- 
fidence that in the face of clear need 
we can act. The appropriation of these 
funds will realize expanded opportu- 
nities to assure a quality educational 
program for our Indian children. I com- 
mend the committee for its action and 
hope the conference committee will ac- 
cept this provision. 

PROTECTING THE AMERICAN READING PUBLIC 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has approved the full funds 
requested by the U.S. Postal Service for 
fiscal year 1975 to implement Public Law 
93-328. 

In brief, this law, of which I am a 
coauthor, provides that excessive in- 
creases in the postage rates of news- 
papers, magazines, and books shall be 
spread over a longer number of years in 
order to enable these mail users to ad- 
just to the higher costs. 

Mr. President, these payments are very 
much in the public interest. The primary 
benefactor of this law is the entire Amer- 
ican reading public—anyone with an in- 
terest in the printed word. 

What is at stake is the opportunity for 
the American reading public to enjoy 
the widest possible circulation of news, 
information, and opinions in the mails, 
a privilege which has been a part of the 
fundamental heritage of our citizens 
since the founding of the Nation. 

The total circulation of newspapers 
and magazines, both nonprofit and prof- 
it, in the mails is 9 billion issues of year. 
This includes some 2.6 million copies of 
daily newspapers each day, more than 50 
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percent of all weekly newspaper circula- 
aoe and two-thirds of magazine circula- 
on, 

Moreover, and this is very important, 
half of the books acquired by public 
libraries are delivered by mail. Also, 
numerous libraries operate an extensive 
interlibrary loan-by-mail program and 
2 book-by-mail program for the bene- 
fit of many citizens, including the han- 
dicapped. 

If these funds are not appropriated, 
these public service library programs will 
be sharply curtailed. Many veterans, 
church, farm, and other publications— 
which are faced with increases in postal 
rates up to 1,000 percent—will fold. 
Those that survive may be forced to 
change their format, or frequeney of 
publication, to the public disadvantage. 

If these funds are not approved, profit 
publications must squeeze into 1 year the 
full burden of postage increases that 
public law provides shall be staged over 4 
years; nonprofits must cope with 12 
years of increases in only 6 years. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would note 
that section 3 of Public Law 93-328 in- 
cludes a provision requiring the Presi- 
dent to transmit to the Congress in 
his budget the totals required to reim- 
burse the Postal. Service for revenue 
foregone because of the phasing of post- 
age increases. 

Certainly, the President can make rec- 
ommendations and the Congressional 
Appropriations Committees can consider 
the funds, as in the case of any budget 
presentation, but Congress has expressly 
mandated a precise means by which Con- 
gress is to deal with these funds, and 
this must be complied with by including 
the funds required for this purpose in the 
President's budget totals. 

For some reason, this practice was not 
followed in the presentation of the 1975 
budget, and I am delighted that my col- 
leagues did not permit that failure of 
compliance to interrupt the phasing 
program. A lack of compliance with the 
law should obviously not serve as a 
reason for penalizing the American read- 
ing public. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, to- 
day we are being called on to vote for 
almost $16 billion in supplemental ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1975. I intend 
to vote for this bill for reasons I will out- 
line, however, I haye very serious mis- 
givings about. the magnitude of this ad- 
ditional spending. It is $1 billion in ex- 
cess of what the administration re- 
quested. 

The comprehensive nature of the bill 
and the demonstrated urgency of the 
majority of the programs it funds con- 
vince me that this bill is necessary. The 
bulk of these funds will be used to ex- 
tend ongoing programs, among them 
continuing aid to education, to our vet- 
erans, and to the unemployed who are 
deserving of assistance in these particu- 
larly difficult times. Additional funding 
for energy research and development is 
also included. I support these programs, 
Mr. President. 

Notwithstanding the many essential 
appropriations included in this bill, I do 
not sanction the increase of $1 billion 
over the President's budget requests. If 
these appropriations were to come be- 
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fore the Senate as separate measures, I 
would vote against a number of them. 

However, the fact remains that this 
bill is a conglomerate of many useful 
and necessary expenditures, and for this 
reason I will vote in favor of it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I want 
to add my words of praise for Senator 
McCie.ian, our chairman, for the skill 
and diligence he has shown in shepherd- 
ing this difficult and complicated bill 
through the Appropriations Committee. 

As all subcommitiee chairmen know, 
this is the season when supplemental 
budget requests fiy thick and fast. No 
sooner did we receive a bill from the 
House than additional budget requests 
started to flow in from the administra- 
tion. The HUD-independent agencies 
section of the bill contains $535 million 
in Veterans’ Administration pension and 
GI bill money that was requested after 
the House acted. Other subcommittee 
chairmen have had the same experience. 

In this atmosphere it is a particularly 
difficulé matter to move the bill quickly, 
but not too quickly—to make sure that 
needed money is included but that the 
Pree is acted upon quickly anoun 

to provide funds in a timely f 
Chairman McCLELLAN has acted with ali all 
deliberate speed, so that we have a bill 
before us today which should meet the 
Nation’s most pressing needs through 
the end of the fiscal year. 

As I indicated the Senate has added 
$535 million to the House-passed version 
of title IV of this bill to provide unantic- 
ipated GI bill and pension benefit costs. 
Of this amount $425 million would pay 
for a sharp rise in the number of vet- 
erans applying for educational benefits 
while $110 million is needed to pay in- 
creased pension costs resulting from the 
adverse impact the recession has had on 
pensioners’ income. The Government has 
an obligation to pay these costs. Veterans 
are entitled to the benefits under law. 

These funds, together with the $217,- 
547,000 provided in the bill as it passed 
the House and approyed by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for various 
VA programs, bring total supplemental 
VA funding in fiscal 1975 to $2,283,540,- 
000. They boost total appropriations pro- 
vided by title IV of the bill from the 
$274,172,000 approved by the House to 
$809,172,000. So we can see that the 
continuing escalation in the costs of our 
veterans’ programs continue to play a 
Significant role in the overall budget 
picture. 

The committee has expressed its con- 
cern over the decision of the VA to re- 
quest funds for major and minor con- 
struction through the supplemental 
appropriations process. Certain deficien- 
cies at various VA hospitals were identi- 
fied as a result of a quality-of-care sur- 
vey. The cost of correcting these inade- 
quacies will initially be $63,441,000, But 
this is just the down payment. The Con- 
gress will have to provide an additional 
$137,494,000 at a minimum to finish the 
job. 

Decisions of this magnitude should be 
handled through the normal appropria- 
tions process, not through supplemental 
funding. It is for this reason that the 
committee has provided the major and 
minor construction funds contained in 
this bill with the greatest reluctance and 
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with the strong recommendation that the 
VA develop a capability for identifying 
needs of this sort in the course of routine 
budget review. 

The only funding included in chapter 
IV of this bill that was not requested by 
the administration is $54,625,000 for the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment’s community development 
block grant program. These dollars would 
be spent to fund projects in so-called 
urban balance communities—cities of 
under 50,000 population in standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. 

This money was added to the bill on 
the floor of the House after it was dis- 
covered that in the absence of earmarked 
funding no money would be made availa- 
ble to these communities in fiscal 1975. 
There has been a great deal of support 
for this item in the Senate. It would fund 
approximately 190 applications at an 
average cost of $286,000. This appropria- 
tion exhausts all available authority to 
provide dollars to implement the pro- 
gram in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I want to make it crystal 
clear that by approving this earmarking 
the Appropriations Committee did not 
intend to endorse a change in the alloca- 
tion provisions of the statute. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, I 
would oppose changing the statutory 
allocation until we gain additional expe- 
rience under the program and until the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs is able to consider pro- 
posed amendments to the new law. 

In short, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is recommending supplemental com- 
munity development funds in this bill to 
satisfy the intent of the 1974 law, and 
not to change that law or establish any 
precedent for revising it through appro- 
priations acts. 

Undoubtedly the most controversial 
action we have taken is to make the 
availability of pay raise money for the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment contingent on the willingness 
of HUD to spend section 235 homeowner- 
ship assistance program funds. As most 
of my colleagues will recall the Congress 
has clearly indicated its intent that these 
section 235 funds should be spent. We 
have treated the administration’s deci- 
sion not to spend the money as both a 
deferral and a rescission and in both in- 
stances we have told HUD to get on with 
it. They have refused—insisting that this 
decision to withhold $264 million appro- 
priated for the section 235 program is 
not subject to congressional override. 

The release of section 235 money would 
result in the production of 200,000 hous- 
ing units at a time when jobs are badly 
needed, particularly in the construction 
industry. HUD testified before our sub- 
committee that no new housing units 
would be available for occupancy under 
the section 8 program—the Department's 
substitute for section 235—for at least 
18 months. The 235 program is tried and 
true. The language in today’s bill would 
press HUD to spend money that could 
create jobs quickly—money the Congress 
wants spent. It would tell HUD in no 
uncertain terms that this Congress wants 
to see the Department build homes and 
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provide jobs now—not 18 months from 
now. 

The only item in chapter IV of the bill 
that I have not discussed is the $2 mil- 
lion provided for the National Commis- 
sion on Water Quality. This relatively 
modest amount will permit the Commis- 
sion to finish its job of completing a study 
of the ramifications of meeting our water 
pollution control goals by 1983. It will 
provide the last of the $17 million au- 
thorized by the Congress for the Commis- 
sion’s work. 

I urge the Senate to pass this legisla- 
tion quickly so that needed funds—espe- 
cially the section 235 money—may be 
made available in the near future. 

APPROPRIATION FOR SPRUCE BUDWORM 
SPRAYING PROGRAM 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for supporting the Forest Service 
request for $5 million for insect and dis- 
ease control programs in the second sup- 
plemental appropriation before us today. 
The funds for control of insect infesta- 
tions includes $3,975,000 to control spruce 
budworm in northern Maine, $885,000 to 
control the Southern pine beetle through- 
out the Southern States, and $400,000 
for control of the mountain pine beetle 
in areas of Wyoming, Colorado, and 
South Dakota. 

The severity of the spruce budworm 
outbreak in my home State of Maine 
makes this appropriation imperative. Due 
to unusual climate conditions the in- 
festation of the spruce budworm has 
reached alarming proportions in Maine. 
The U.S. Forest Service reports that of 
the 7.9 million acres of spruce-fir forest 
in Maine, 5.3 million acres are now ex- 
periencing moderate to heavy infestation. 
In order to prevent widespread mortality 
and topkill, forestry officials estimate 
that a minimum of 2 million acres will 
have to be sprayed by June 1 of this 
year—13 days from now. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of the forest to Maine, the most heavily 
forested State in the Union, The lumber, 
paper, and recreation industries rep- 
resented are the backbone of Maine’s 
economy. The forest products industry 
provides one-third of the jobs in the 
State, and contributes 40 percent of 
Maine’s annual manufacturing output. 

A recent Time magazine article esti- 
mates that if the trees on the 3.5 million 
acres most seriously infested are killed, 
the United States will lose enough wood 
to have built 13 million houses or enough 
paper to have kept 92 million Americans 
in newspapers, tissues, and wrapping for 
@ year. That is not the only potential 
loss. Maine would be deprived for the 40 
years needed for forest regeneration of 
at least $13.6 million a year in taxes from 
the forest-products industry. Workers 
and businessmen serving the timber in- 
dustry could lose another $106 million 
per year. Beyond that, Maine’s $450 mil- 
lion-a-year tourist industry will suffer; 
no campers or hunters will want to go 
into a gloomy wasteland of dead trees. 

Mr. President, if the spruce budworm 
infestation is left unchecked, its effects 
on an already sagging economy could be 
catastrophic. 

The impact resulting from heavy de- 
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foliation would be tragic in other ways. 
Severe mortality would increase forest 
fire hazards. Further destruction of the 
spruce-fir forests would jeopardize fish 
and wildlife populations and increase 
erosion problems. 

Clearly, prompt and effective contro] of 
this insect pest is a matter of high pri- 
ority. Complicating the control effort is 
the pressure of time. The life cycle of 
budworm is such that spraying must 
occur by June 1 in order to achieve maxi- 
mum control. 

In the fight against this insect pest, 
there has been constant and commend- 
able cooperation among the Maine Bu- 
reau of Conservation, the U.S. Forest 
Service, paper and forest products com- 
panies and other landowners, the Maine 
legislature, and the entire Maine dele- 
gation to Congress. As a result, the com- 
plicated process of preparing for the 
spraying has been completed, The 50- 
percent Federal share of the costs which 
this appropriation represents is a major 
remaining hurdle. Aircraft chartered to 
do the spraying are to begin arriving in 
Maine today, in anticipation of the Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr. President, the House has already 
supported the full appropriation for 
spruce budworm control, and it also has 
the support of the administration. 

Due to the special nature of the prob- 
lem and the serious time constraints in- 
volyed, I urge my colleagues to support 
swift passage of this legislation and 2 
prompt resolution in conference of the 
differences in the House and Senate sup- 
plemental appropriations measures. It is 
my hope, and the fervent hope of all 
those involved in the battle against bud- 
worm, that a supplemental appropriation 
will be enacted into law before the start 
of the Memorial Day recess. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the general provision printed 
on page 41, line 11, of the committee 
amendment. This provision was recom- 
mended by the President in his budget, 
and would permit the Department of 
Defense to reimburse the Postal Service 
for mail services rendered the Depart- 
ment in fiscal years 1973 and 1974, from 
expired appropriations for those years. 

The need for this additional payment 
arose because initial budget estimates for 
these years had to be drawn up back in 
1972 at a time when the Postal Service 
and the Defense Department had just 
developed an improved sampling system 
for measuring the Department’s indicia, 
mail volume. Inadequate samples were 
available at that time under new proce- 
dures to permit a hard and fast 
projection of volume for the years 
in question. Subsequent samplings have 
shown that the additional volume was 
used and it is my understanding that the 
Department of Defense, the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Postal Service, and 
the Office of Management and Budget are 
all in agreement that this money is owed 
to the Postal Service for services ren- 
dered and that it ought to be paid. 

This provision was deleted in the House 
on the theory that the Postal Service 
ought to write this off as a bad debt. If 


the debt is not paid the practical effect 
will be that other postal customers will 
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continue to bear these costs which should 
have been paid by the Department of 
Defense. In my opinion, it would be un- 
conscionable, in these times when we ex- 
pect the public to pay the increasing 
postal rates that come with persistent 
inflation, for the Government to shirk 
part of its own postal debt and place this 
additional burden on postal customers. 

There is simply no getting around the 
fact that this debt is owing and should be 
paid, The general provision is needed 
and should be enacted. 

I understand that some question has 
been raised whether this provision might 
be subject to a point of order as a reap- 
propriation of funds. In my judgment, 
there is no reason to challenge the pro- 
vision on that ground. Under section 701 
of title 31, the Secretary of Defense al- 
ready has authority to restore and apply 
the very funds covered by the language 
to the debt in question. This is simply a 
matter of correcting a previous under- 
estimate of the cost of services provided 
and funds are yet remaining which can 
be applied to that purpose under present 
law. We are saying only that that should 
be done in accordance with existing law. 
SUPPORT FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELIN- 

QUENCY PREVENTION APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today the 
Senate is considering an appropriation 
of funds for a measure which far too 
long has been denied proper implementa- 
tion—the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974. 

This act which I introduced some time 
ago is designed specifically to prevent 
young people from entering our failing 
juvenile justice system, and to assist 
communities in developing more sensible 
and economic approaches for young- 
sters already in the juvenile justice sys- 
tem. It creates an Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention in the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Justice to 
coordinate all Federal juvenile justice 
programs now scattered throughout the 
Federal Government. It establishes a 
National Advisory Committee on Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion to advise LEZA on Federal juvenile 
delinquency programs. It also provides 
for block grants to State and local goy- 
ernments and grants to public and pri- 
vate agencies to develop juvenile justice 
programs with special emphasis on alter- 
native treatment and prevention. 

Mr. President, the need for adequate 
implementation of this legislation is all 
too obvious for those concerned with the 
rising tide of crime in America; a fright- 
ening phenomena that is largely the 
result of a rapidly escalating crime level 
among our young people. 

While youths between the ages of 10 
and 17 make up 16 percent of our pop- 
wlation they account for fully 45 percent 
of all persons arrested for serious crime; 
51 percent of those arrested for property 
crimes and 23 percent for violent crimes 
had not yet reached their 18th birthday. 
That part of our population under 22 
years old account for 61 percent of the 
total criminal arrests in this country. 

‘The seriousness of the present situation 
was dramatically underscored in testi- 
mony submitted just recently at our sub- 
committee’s inquiry into juvenile delin- 
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quency in our elementary and secondary 
schools. It was estimated at that hearing 
that vandalism in our schools is costing 
the American taxpayer over $590 million 
per year. Moreover, a survey of 757 
School districts across the country con- 
ducted by the subcommittee staff found 
that teachers and students are being 
murdered, assaulted, and robbed in the 
hallways, playgrounds, and classrooms 
of American schools at an ever-escalat- 
ing rate. Each year, in fact, approxi- 
mately 70,000 teachers are physically as- 
saulted in this country. 

Who can dispute the need for immedi- 
ate action? The recently released Federal 
Bureau of Investigation report on trends 
in crime for 1974 presents additional con- 
firmation of the rising tide of criminal 
activity in America. Serious crime in the 
United States rose 17 percent last year, 
the highest annual increase since the 
FBI began collecting crime data 45 years 
ago. In fact, the increase for the final 
quarter of 1974 had reached 19 percent. 

The suburban increase for last year 
was 20 percent while crime in rural areas 
increased 21 percent. In smaller com- 
munities—under 10,000—crime increased 
by 24 percent last year while robbery 
went up by 30 percent. 

It is important to stress that these are 
problems that impact on the lives of our 
citizens in rural, suburban, and urban 
areas. In fact, one who reviews the top 
50 crime centers, based on the number of 
serious crimes per 100,000, will discover 
Phoenix, Ariz., Daytona Beach, Fia., 
Fresno, Calif., and Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
among the top 10 in the Nation. 

Mr. President, this is not the first oc- 
casion on which I have found it appro- 
priate to emphasize these tragic and 
startling statistics. For more than 4 
years as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, I have stressed 
these concerns, but more importantly the 
failure of the Federal Government to ad- 
equately respond to juvenile crime and 
to make the prevention of delinquency a 
Federal priority. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act is the product of these 
many years of work. It was developed and 
supported by bipartisan groups of cit- 
izens throughout the country and was 
sent to the President by strong bipar- 
tisan majorities of 88 to 1 in the Senate 
and 329 to 20 in the House. 

The act recognizes that our present 
system of juvenile justice is failing mis- 
erably. It is based on our findings that 
the present system is geared primarily 
to react to youth offenders rather than 
to prevent the youthful offense. It is, like- 
wise, predicated on conclusive evidence 
that the system fails at the crucial point 
when a youngster first gets into trouble. 
The juvenile who takes a car for a joy 
ride or the youngster who thinks shop- 
lifting is a lark are often confronted 
by a system of justice completely incapa- 
ble of dealing with them in a constructive 
manner. 

I am all too aware of the limited alter- 
natives available to the juvenile judges 
in communities across this Nation when 
they are confronted with the decision of 
what to do with a juvenile involved in an 
initial, relatively minor offense. In many 
instances the judge has but two choices— 
send the juyenile back to the environ- 
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ment which created these problems in 
the first place with nothing more than a 
stern lecture, or incarcerate the juvenile 
in a system structured for serious of- 
fenders where the youth will invariably 
emerge only to escalate his level of law 
violations into more serious criminal be- 
havior. 

In addition to the dilemma we now 
face as to what we do with the young 
troublemaker, we are also confronted 
with thousands of children who have 
committed no criminal act in adult 
terms. In fact, almost 40 percent of all 
children involved in the juvenile justice 
system today haye not done anything 
which could be considered a violation of 
criminal law. Yet these children—70 per- 
cent are young girls—often end up in 
institutions with hardened juvenile of- 
fenders and adult criminals. Instead of 
receiving counseling and rehabilitation 
outside the depersonalized environment 
of a jail, these youngsters are comingled 
with youthful and adult offenders. There 
should be little wonder that three of 
every four youthful offenders commit 
subsequent crimes. 

Some youthful offenders must be re- 
moved from their communities for soci- 
ety’s sake as well as their own. But the 
inearceration should be reserved for 
those youths who cannot be handled by 
other alternatives. 

Each year an excessive number of ju- 
veniles are unnecessarily incarcerated in 
crowded juvenile or adult imstitutions 
simply because of the lack of a workable 
alternative. The need for such alterna- 
tives to provide an intermediate step be- 
tween essentially ignoring a youth's 
problems or adopting a course which can 
only make them worse, is evident. 

Mr. President, the recidivism rate 
among youthful offenders under 20 is the 
highest among all age groups and has 
been estimated at between 75 to 85 per- 
cent in testimony before our subcommit- 
tee. Obviously, past Federal efforts to 
provide alternatives have been inade- 
quate and have not recognized that the 
best way to combat juvenile delinquency 
is to prevent it. The act represents a 
Federal commitment to provide leader- 
ship, coordination, and a framework for 
using the Nation’s resources to assist 
State and local agencies, both public 
and private, to deal more effectively with 
juvenile crime and delinquency preven- 
tion. 

Moreover, this legislation provides a 
workable program for delinquency pre- 
vention. A recently released General 
Accounting Office report found that, if 
this act were properly implemented, it 
“should help prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency.” 

In order to properly implement this 
very promising program, Mr. President, 
we need a sufficient appropriation of 
money. As Elmer Staats, Comptroller 
General of the United States, testified 
at a recent hearing of our subcommittee: 


Since juveniles account for almost half 
the arrests for serious crimes in the Nation, 
adequate funding of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act or 1974 1974 
would appear to be essential in any strategy 
to reduce the nation's crime, 


Because the Juvenile Justice Act rep- 


resents such a promising approach to 
these problems, I find it particularly dis- 
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tressing that the President has consist- 
ently expressed opposition to its imple- 
mentation. Despite the fact that he 
signed this act into law last September, 
he has, to this date, failed to nominate a 
director for the program and has omitted 
any funds for activities under the act 
from. his fiscal budget request for 1976. 
I can think of few more blatant exam- 
ples of false economy and misplaced 
priorities than the fact that, while juve- 
nile crime in this country is costing 
Americans $12 billion annually, the ad- 
ministration continues to be steadfastly 
opposed to the expenditure of one red 
cent to reduce that loss. 

The $35 million contained in today’s 
second fiscal year 1975 supplemental bill 
will permit LEAA to begin to address the 
congressional mandate of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

I am appreciative of the support for 
this measure expressed by the Appro- 
priations Committee, especially its dis- 
tinguished chairman, Senator McC.Let- 
LAN; the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator Pastore, and 
committee members, Senators HRUSKA 
and MATHIAS. 

I urge my colleagues to give the bill 
favorable consideration and hope that 
the House of Representatives will agree 
with our view that prevention of delin- 
quency and efforts to curb juvenile crime 
demand immediate and adequate 
funding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the appropriate section of the 
report—page 83—regarding the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Committee recommends $35,000,000 for 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion, an increase of $20,000,000 over the House 
allowance, of which $10,000,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer of 1971-74 reversionary 
funds. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 authorized $75,000,000 to 
implement the provisions of the new legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Administration has 
not requested an appropriation to carry out 
the new program. Late last year, the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration re- 
quested Committee approval to reprogram up 
to $20,000,000 to implement this program. 
This reprograming was readily approved by 
both Appropriations Committees of Congress. 
Nevertheless, the Office of Management and 
Budget has yet to release the funds. 

The problem of Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention is most serious. Almost one-half the 
serious crimes committed in this country are 
by youths under 18 years of age. 

The Committee agrees with the House that 
because of the OMB delay with regard to the 
reprogramed funds, it is necessary for the 
Congress to reaffirm its earlier reprograming 
decisions by appropriating additional funds 
to implement the new Juvenile Delinquency 
legislation. In order to increase the efficient 
and effective expenditure of funds, the Com- 
mittee has extended the availability for $25,- 
000,000 in new budget authority until August 
$1, 1975. These funds would be used prin- 
cipally for State formula grant allocations 


based on population with a minimum grant 
of $200,000 to each State. The Committee has 
also included language in the bill to divert 
$10,000,000 in 1971-74 reversionary funds to 
be applied toward the implementation of the 
new legislation. These funds would be used 
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primarily to accelerate the special emphasis 
prevention and treatment programs, provide 
some increased State planning, and develop 
the necessary administrative mechanism to 
insure the success of the new program. The 
Committee has provided that reversionary 
funds shall remain available until December 
31, 1975, primarily to insure the stability of 
the development of a professional staff to 
administer the program and would expect the 
grants awarded from reversionary iunds to 
be obligated much earlier in the fiscal year. 
The Committee strongly believes that a staff 
of at least 51 positions are required to mount 
the program effectively and has included 
sufficient funds to support such a staff. 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I feel that 
I cannot support the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill because the House ver- 
sion of the antibusing amendment to 
the bill has been gutted. It is my strongly 
held view that by taking this action the 
Members of this body have ignored com- 
pletely the wishes of my constituency 
who wish to maintain the integrity of the 
neighborhood school system, who are 
opposed to forced busing and who do not 
want the Federal Government to decide 
where and how their children shall go 
to school. 

It is time we in the Congress come to 
grips with the issue of forced busing, 
once and for all. If we do not take steps 
to stop forced busing and get on with 
the business of developing quality edu- 
cation for our youngsters our educational 
system in this country is going to fall 
into disarray and all at the expense of 
our children. Mr. President we in this 
Nation cannot afford to tamper with 
the future of our children by using them 
in a social experiment which very few 
black or white seem to want. 

To emphasize my strong feelings about 
this very important matter I am vot- 
ing against the entire supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. I recognize that this 
bill provides money for a number of good 
programs which I have always supported. 
My vote is being cast not against these 
programs but as a symbol of my grave 
concern about the heavy hand of Goy- 
ernment in forcing its will upon our citi- 
zens—particularly as it relates to the 
forced busing issue. 

The bill provided a rare opportunity 
for all of us to begin to show our con- 
cern and to take concerted action on the 
problem of forced busing. It is clear the 
Senate is not listening to the people. 
When the next opportunity to address 
this issue arises, I hope it will be more 
responsive. The people we represent are 
looking to Congress for leadership in 
this area. Nothing Iess than the future 
of our children is at stake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
aaa and the third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
a geo and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill, 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), and the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mor- 
GAN) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
yoting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Morcan) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN) and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hetms) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 14, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 192 Leg.] 


Abourésk 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Biden 
Brooke 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cranston 


Fackwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Young 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fong 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart, Gary W. 
Hart, Philip A. 


NAYS—14 


Fannin 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Hansen 


Allen 
Brock 
Buckley 
B 


Roth 

Scott, 
William L. 

Thurmond 


yrd, 
Harry F., Jr, 
Curtis 


McClure 

Nunn 
NOT VOTING—9 

Griffin McGee 
Bentsen Helms McIntyre 
Church Inouye Morgan 

So the bill (H.R. 5899) was passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make techni- 
cal and clerical corrections and renum- 
ber sections of the bill in the engross- 
ment of the Senate amendments to the 
Second Supplemental Act 1975, H.R. 
5899. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed and the Pre- 
siding Officer appointed the following 
conferees on the part of the Senate: 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. Pastore, Mr. ROBERT C, 
BYRD, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. BAYH, Mr. CHILES, Mr, 


Baker 
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YOUNG, Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. CASE, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. BROOKE, and Mr. STEVENS. 


H.R. 5217 HELD TEMPORARILY AT 
THE DESK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 5217, to 
authorize appropriations for the Coast 
Guard, which came over from the House 
today, be held at the desk temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
at this time for the Chair to recognize 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIAMS) to present a confer- 
ence report, which I understand will not 
take too long to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
disposition of the conference report, the 
Senate then turn to consideration of Ca- 
lendar 105, S. 182. 

Thte PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECURITIES ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1975—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on S. 249, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (8. 
249) to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses this report, signed by all 
the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, exactly 
1 month short of 4 years ago, the Sub- 
committee on Securities of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs began its study of the securities in- 
dustry. Our investigation of the econom- 
ics and regulation of securities trading 
extended over three Congresses and filled 
more than 17 yolumes of hearings. What 
started as an inquiry into the causes of 
the paperwork crisis among securities 
firms during the late 1960's grew into the 
most thorough and far-reaching study of 
the operation and administration of Fed- 
eral securities laws since the 1900's. 

Today, we have before us the final 
product of the subcommittee’s 4-year ef- 
fort. The report of the conference on 
S. 249, the Securities Acts Amendments 
of 1975, represents omnibus securities 
legislation, embodying the principal con- 
élusions of our studies and hearings and 
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extensive deliberations. As reported by 
the conference, the bill has only minor 
changes in the version passed by the Sen- 
ate on April 17, 1975—and all of the 
changes will improve the law, contribute 
to a stronger securities industry, and 
workable pattern of 


provide a 
regulation. 

The conference report covers a wide 
range of topics of great importance to 
both the securities industry and securi- 
ties investors. Some of the major issues 
addressed are: 

Institutional membership on stock ex- 
changes; the fiduciary standards gov- 
erning the payment of brokerage com- 
missions; the securities holdings and 
transactions of large institutions; the 
regulation of trading of municipal se- 
curities; the creation of a national sys- 
tem for the clearance and settlement of 
securities transactions; and the estab- 
lishment of a national market system. 

These are large topics of great com- 
plexity. This legislation is carefully ad- 
dressed to each of them to insure that in 
the near future, we will see not only in- 
creased services and protections avail- 
able to public investors, but also a 
healthier, more soundly structured se- 
curities industry. 

Apart from the specific topics, how- 
ever, I want to call special attention to 
a theme which runs throughout this leg- 
islation. The securities industry, in the 
past, has tended to look to regulation 
and restraint rather than competition to 
govern the operation of the markets. 
Fixed commission rates, bars to mem- 
bership, and limitations on market-mak- 
ing have characterized the industry. The 
conference report is designed to change 
that state of affairs. Under this legisla- 
tion, regulatory constraints can be im- 
posed only when they can be justified as 
necessary or appropriate to accomplish 
the purposes of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. 

It makes no difference whether com- 
petitive restraints result from a rule of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion or of a stock exchange. In either 
case, interference with competition must 
be justified. It will not be enough for the 
regulators to say simply, that it will be 
more conyenient or less messy to regu- 
late business conduct rather than to al- 
low normal economic forces to shape 
developments. They will be required, un- 
der this legislation, afirmatively to jus- 
tify the need for utilizing their regulatory 
jurisdiction to achieve a congressionally 
defined objective. 

Unquestionably, there are areas which 
do, and will continue to, require effective 
SEC and self-regulatory oversight. This 
legislation recognizes this need by ex- 
panding the SEC’s powers and responsi- 
bilities. But in using these regulatory 
powers, the SEC, the exchanges, and the 
NASD will be operating under a new ob- 
ligation to weigh the need for regulation 
against the costs the regulation would 
impose and the interference with com- 
petition that would result. 

Furthermore, to insure that the SEC 
acts promptly in exercising its new reg- 
ulatory powers, and that brokers, deal- 
ers and self-regulatory organizations are 
afforded the opportunity to participate 
in the decisionmaking process, the 


more 
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legislation prescribes very definite time 
frames and procedures that the Commis- 
sion must observe. The legislation would 
thus require the SEC to reach and an- 
nounce final decisions and to provide 
adequate supporting documentation in 
all cases in which administration action 
has been requested. In the future, the 
SEC will not be able to place significant 
self-regulatory actions in administra- 
tive limbo 

A good example of these two aspects 
of the legisiation—the required balanc- 
ing of regulation and competition and 
the specification of time tables for SEC 
action—is in the treatment the conferees 
agreed upon for exchange rules similai 
to the New York Stock Exchange’s rule 
394. Under the conference report, the 
SEC would be required to study the com- 
petitive effects of such rules and report 
back to the Congress within 90 days. The 
legislation is careful not to require the 
SEC either to preserve any such rule or 
to abolish it. Rather, the Commission 
is directed to take appropriate action 
if it finds that such a rule imposes 3 
competitive burden which cannot he 
justified by the purposes of the act. If 
the Commission does not make such a 
finding, it is free to take no action. 

I believe it is entirely appropriate that 
the Commission be given this directive. 
The Commission has had before it, a 
proposed change in rule 394 for neariv 
8 months. I hope that as a result of the 
legislation, the Commission will resolve 
the propriety of rule 394 promptly, in 
an objective and judicious manner, 

Unfortunately, the press has recently 
veported comments from the SEC’s stafi 
and one of the Commissioners which 
would suggest that the issue of rule 394 
has already been decided. This would be 
regrettable. The Commission will soon 
have a new statute to administer. It is 
being asked to review an old rule in light 
of that new statute. I cannot believe that 
the Commissioners have had an adequate 
opportunity to resolve the difficult issues 
presented by that review. 

Because I view the SEC’s fair admin- 
istration of the securities laws to be of 
such great importance, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record 
at this point a letter I have today sent 
to Chairman Garrett on the matter of 
rule 394. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19; 1975 
Hon. Ray GARRETT, JT., 
Securities Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAMMAN Garretr: In reading the 
May 19, 1975 issue of Securities Week, I was 
greatly disappointed to read the following 
quotation: “SEC sources described the situa- 
tion this way: ‘To all intents and purposes, 
there is a fixed date for abolishing 394 In 
the final version—December 1... . Moss was 
saying ‘Let’s do it by Sept. 1’ and Williams 
wanted sa year. They settled on six months.” 

In addition, the May 19, 1975 edition of 
the Wall Street Letter states: “SEC Commis- 
sioner, John Evans, for one, said “I've said 
all along that 394 will probably be elimi- 
hated one way or another by competition or 
by the SEC. I feel there is a lot of sym- 
pathy around the Commission for getting 
rid of it, but I cannot speak for all of the 
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commissioners: Under the legislation we will 
take a fair objective look at 394. But I think 
it will be hard to find reasons to keep it.” 

As you may know, the Conference Report 
on $.249 directs the Commission to review 
all exchange rules which limit or condition 
the ability of members to éffect transactions 
in securities other than on such exchanges. 

The Commission Is directed to review such 
rules and report to the Congress 90 days after 
the enactment of the Securities Acts Amend- 
ment of 1975 as to the results of its review 
and to amend any exchange rules which im- 
pose a burden on competition and which 
do not appear necessary or appropriate to 
achieve the purposes of the Securities Ex- 
change Act. Nowhere in the legislation ts 
there an absolute Congressional mandate 
that the Commission repeal New York Stock 
Exchange Rule 394. The Commission may, it 
it finds the rule necessary to make the Ex- 
change Act work countenance the continua- 
tion of Rule 394 even if it finds such rule 
to be anti-competitive. On the other hand, 
it may alter the rule in order to bring it into 
compliance with the new competitive stand- 
ards set forth in the Securities Act Amend- 
ments of 1975 or it may abrogate the rule 
in its entirety. This decision is left to the 
Commission after making a 90-day study 
during which it takes into consideration the 
new legislative standards contained in 5.249. 

In my opinion, the statements attributed 
to your staff and to Mr, Evans are most ill- 
advised. The provisions pertaining to Rule 
394 which are contained in this legislation 
are not now contained in the 34 Act, thus, 
necessitating a fresh, unbiased Commission 
review of Rule 394. The Commission in con- 
ducting its review and, if it in fact recom- 
mends new rule changes, would be acting as 
a quasi-legislative body. 

Therefore, I feel most strongly that the 
above-mentioned remarks by a member of 
the Commission and by an unnamed mem- 
ber of your staff detracts from the objective 
review which the Congress intended in 
adopting this provision of S.249. It also de- 
tracts from the atmosphere of judicious 
propriety and unblased rule making which 
we all have the right to expect from an in- 
soe regulatory agency such as the 

EC. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMs, Jr. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
conference report before us is the result 
of a cooperative effort by the Congress 
and the securities industry to fashion 
more effective laws to govern our secu- 
rities markets. I want to note especially 
the fine help and constructive sugg2s- 
tions we have had from both the Securi- 
ties Industry Association and the New 
York Stock Exchange. These organiza- 
tions, as well as many other organiza- 
tions and individuals in the industry 
have taken a forward looking approach 
to the needs of the investing public. They 
have worked long and hard with us to 
conceive and draft workable, effective 
legislation. Without their help, and espe- 
cially the help of the principal officers of 
these organizations, the bill before us 
raring would be far less satisfactory than 
i J 

I would also like to thank the cospon- 
sors of this bill, Senators Tower and 
Brooxe and the chairman of our full 
committee, Senator Proxmire, for their 
major contributions to the development 
and passage of this legislation. Our se- 
curities bills have been bipartison, and 
I am extremely pleased that the final 
product remains in that tradition, 
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The conference report is reform leg- 
islation in the very best sense. I urge that 
the Senate accept it so that it may be 
enacted into law at the earliest possible 
date. 

LANDMARK SECURITIES BILL 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
securities markets of the United States 
are both the symbolic’ and actual bed- 
rock of our free enterprise system. Open 
and public markets have made possible 
the mobilization and allocation of vast 
amounts of capital for corporate Amer- 
ica. By attracting the participation of the 
small investor, they have allowed millions 
of Americans to share in the profits of 
our free enterprise system. 

It is evident from developments in 
recent years, however, that both the 
securities industry and the securities 
markets have experienced profound and 
painful changes. It was only 4 years ago, 
as I recall, that the Senate met to con- 
sider 11th hour legislation to insure in- 
vestors against loss from brokerage house 
insolvencies and avert a near crisis in 
investor confidence. That near crisis 
jolted public confidence—it also served 
to alert the Congress to the serious con- 
ditions which existed in the securities 
markets and the securities industry, and 
the broader implications for our economy. 

It was clear then, and it is now, that 
our securities markets are in need of 
fundamental reform if they are to con- 
tinue generating the capital our Nation 
needs to retain its economic health. As 
a prelude to reform, the Senate in 1971 
authorized the Subcommittee on Securi- 
ties to conduct the most extensive re- 
examination of the competitive, legal and 
regulatory underpinnings of our securi- 
ties in four decades. 

During the course of that study, and 
for the consideration of the predecessors 
to the bill before us today, I was priv- 
ileged to serve on that subcommittee 
under the able chairmanship of Senator 
WItuirams. My knowledge of the bill and 
my appreciation for the enormous credit 
due to Senator WiLLIaMms and the other 
members of the subcommittee is, there- 
fore, firsthand. 

Mr. President, there are essentially 
three groups with important stakes in 
the maintenance of efficient equity mar- 
kets: the individual investor who chan- 
nels surplus savings into stock invest- 
ments; the broker/dealer community; 
and the corporations who rely on healthy 
securities markets for the raising of 
equity capital. Past conditions have 
caused uncertainty or misapprehension 
by all of these groups about the viability 
and future of our capital markets which 
we can ill-afford. By creating a national 
market system, rationalizing the basic 
regulatory framework, broadening dis- 
closure and freeing the natural forces of 
competition, S. 249 contains promise and 
opportunity for each of these groups. 

In approaching reform in the regula- 
tion and mechanisms of the secondary 
trading markets, S. 249 relies on a pre- 
cept that has long served this country 
well—competition. The bill would in- 
vigorate the limited competition that 
has historically existed in the securities 
markets. Moreover, it will elevate com- 
petition as a principal factor in the en- 
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tire securities trading and regulatory 
process. In the emerging national mar- 
ket system, S. 249 will insure that com- 
petition can play its role in maintaining 
the integrity of the trading markets, the 
quality of services and products offered 
to the investing public, and the capabil- 
ity of the markets to discharge their 
essential functions in the most economi- 
cally efficient way. 

Indeed, the foundation for the na- 
tional market system outlined broadly 
in the bill is a competitive network of 
securities markets and securities firms 
linked electronically by advanced com- 
munications systems. The end result will 
be the improved, nationwide dissemina- 
tion of vital market information and 
maximum opportunity for an investor— 
whether located in Milwaukee or Man- 
hattan—to get prompt and efficient exe- 
cutions of his orders. 

Two principal beneficiaries of this bill 
will be small investors and regional bro- 
kers and dealers. They have long been a 
mainstay of our capital raising process, 
but the institutional investor phenome- 
non, among other factors, has served to 
downplay and discourage their full par- 
ticipation in recent years. 

The new market system for trading 
securities that will be facilitated by the 
bill—the national market system—will 
be truly nationwide in its scope. It will 
not be centered in New York; nor will it 
be located in Chicago or Los Angeles. In- 
stead, it will be an electronics network 
that blankets the Nation. Through this 
communications network investors, 
wherever located, will have immediate 
access through their brokers to essential 
price and quote information and to the 
markets. Unfortunately, when the sys- 
tem is fully established, purchases or 
sales will occur wherever the best price 
can be found. 

A broker will be able to determine, 
quickly and efficiently, where the sys- 
tem the best price is obtainable. For the 
small investor, this means that he will 
be placed on equal footing with large in- 
vestors and receive the full benefit of the 
interplay of competitive forces in deep 
and liquid, fair and orderly markets. 

For brokers and dealers with regional 
orientations, the bill offers similar prom- 
ise. The securities industry is a vast and 
heterogeneous mix of diversified busi- 
nesses. Some brokerage houses serve only 
selective institutional clients; others— 
such as national wire houses—offer a full 
range of services to individuals and in- 
stitutional customers. And there are so- 
called “regional houses” which are gen- 
erally identified with a particular geo- 
graphic region and usually found far 
away from metropolitan centers. In my 
judgment, they are among the most vital 
components in the financial industry be- 
cause they serve as financial conduits for 
countless millions of small investors who 
have long been ignored. 

Concern has been expressed that re- 
gional firms may not survive the advent 
of greater competition as conceived in S. 
249. But I believe, based on past perform- 
ance as demonstrated in the course of the 
Study, that regional firms will not only 
survive, they will prosper as the small in- 
vestor returns to the equity markets. 

Mr. President, the Securities Acis 
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Amendments of 1975 is a landmark bill 
that will shape the future structure of 
our securities markets for decades to 
come. It holds the key to more efficient 
and better coordinated securities markets 
and the full realization of the pattern of 
investor protection created by the Con- 
gress in 1934. Mr. President, Iam pleased 
to have been associated with the study 
and, as the chairman of the Banking 
Committee, proud to urge its prompt 
Passage and swift enactment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that printing of the 
report be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the conference report be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REINSTATEMENT OF ALEXANDER 
P. BUTTERFIELD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 182, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 182) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Alexander P. Butterfield to the re- 
tired list of the Regular Air Force, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services with 
amendments: on page 1, in line 7, strike 
the word “prerequisites,” and insert the 
word “perquisites,”; in line 10, strike 
“February 7, 1973” and insert “February 
1, 1969”; and on page 2, beginning with 
line 4, strike out the following: 

Sec. 2. The effective date of the appoint- 
ment authorized by this Act is the day after 
Alexander P. Butterfield ceases to hold of- 
fice as Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, or the day before his death; which- 
ever is earlier; 


So as to make the bill read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the President 
alone is authorized to appoint Alexander P. 
Butterfield, formerly a retired colonel, United 
States Air Force, to the grade of colonel on 
the retired list of the Regular Air Force, 
with the pay, allowances, emoluments, per- 
quisites, rights, privileges, and benefits of 
an officer of his grade and length of service 
who was on that retired list on February 1, 
1969. No pay, allowances, or other benefits 
shall become due as a result of the enact- 
ment of this Act for any period before the 
effective date of the appointment of the said 
Alexander P. Butterfield under this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time for 
debate on this bill is limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. CULVER) 
with 30 minutes on any amendment and 
20 minutes on any debatable motion, ap- 
peal, or point of order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, at this 
time I ask unanimous consent to have 
the yeas and nays on final passage of 
S. 182. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CULVER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Charles Stevenson, of my staff, 
be accorded the privilege of the floor 
during the consideration of S. 182. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, first, I 
ask unanimous consent that Frank 
Krebs, of my staff, be permitted to be 
on the floor during action on this meas- 
ure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I rise 
to support S. 182, a bill reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to provide reinstatement of military 
status to Alexander P. Butterfield. 

Upon Mr, Buiterfield’s appointment as 
Administrater of the Federal Aviation 
Administration, he resigned his commis- 
sion as a colonel in the Air Force on the 
retired list. This bill would merely enable 
the President to restore Mr. Butterfield 
to his retired status in the Air Force. 

Mr. President, on two previous occa- 
sions, Congress has passed special legis- 
lation of this type. Both bills related to 
former Administrators of the FAA and 
the individuals concerned were Gens. El- 
wood D. Quesada and William F. McKee. 

It is my feeling that Mr. Butterfield 
undertook substantial personal sacrifice 
to accept the position of FAA Adminis- 
trator. Now that he has completed his 
duties, it seems fair to me that he be re- 
turned to the status he originally held, 
as he had legitimately earned his mili- 
tary retirement through 20 years’ service 
in the Air Force. It would not be proper 
to deny him the original appointment 
simply because he had served in the mili- 
tary, nor would it be proper to deny him 
a return to that status after haying com- 
pleted his duties. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I note 
that the Department of the Air 
Force poses no objection to this legisla- 
tion and it had the support of the major- 
ity of the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, I urge the 
Senate to approve this bill as reported. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON, I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Ed Miller 
of my staff be accorded floor privileges 
during consideration of and the vote on 
S. 182. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The bill is intended to restore Alex- 
ander P. Butterfield to his retired status 
in the Air Force. Mr. Butterfield resigned 
his commission in order to meet the 
eligibility requirements that the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration be a civilian at the time of his 
nomination. The bill would authorize the 
President to appoint Mr. Butterfield to 
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the grade of colonel. on the retired list 
of the Regular Air Force with pay and 
other benefits based on a retirement date 
of February 1, 1969. 

There is no authority under existing 
law to place a person who is not a Regu- 
lar or Reserve member of the Air Force 
on the retired list of the Air Force. Since 
Mr. Butterfield is not presently a Regu- 
lar or Reserve member of the Air Force, 
special statutory authority is necessary 
for him to be appointed to the retired 
list of the Regular Air Force. 

On January 4, 1973, President Nixon 
submitted the nomination of Alexander 
P. Butterfield to be Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

Section 301(b) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1341(b)) (72 Stat. 
744), sets forth the qualifications of the 
FAA Administrator, including, among 
other things, “At the time of his nomi- 
nation he shall be a civilian. . . .” In re- 
gard to this section the conference report 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
stated: 

The requirement in Section 801(b) that 
the Administrator be a civilian at the time 
of his nomination means that he shall be a 
civilian in the strictest sense of the word. 
Thus, at the time he is nominated he may 
not be on the active or retired list of any 
regular component of the Armed Serv- 
ices. . . . (House Conference Report No. 
2556, 85th Congress) 


When his nomination was submitted, 
Mr. Butterfield held the rank of colonel 
in the U.S. Air Force, retired. Hence, his 
nomination clearly conflicted with sec- 
tion 301(b) and he was ineligible to be 
nominated for Administrator of the FAA. 
Mr. Buiterfield’s nomination was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

On February 1, 1969, Mr. Butterfield 
resigned from the U.S. Air Force and 
thereby gave up all pay, privileges, and 
obligations associated with retired status 
in the Regular Air Force. On February 
26, 1973, Mr. Butterfield’s nomination 
was resubmitted to the Senate. His nomi- 
nation was reported favorably by the 
Commerce Committee and was confirmed 
by the Senate on March 9, 1973. 

On at least two previous occasions the 
Congress has passed special legislation 
bearing on an individual’s compliance 
with section 301(b) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act. 

Elwood R. Quesada was nominated to 
be the first Administrator of the FAA on 
January 17, 1959. In order to comply 
with the requirements of section 301(b), 
he had to resign his commission as a 
lieutenant general in the U.S. Air Force, 
retired. On September 16, 1959, and while 
Mr, Quesada was still serving as the 
Administrator for the FAA, Congréss 
passed Private Law 86-177 (73 Stat. 
A-77) to authorize the President to re- 
appoint Mr. Quesada to his previous sta- 
tus as Heutenant general in the Air Force, 
retired. This reinstatement to military 
retired status was to become effective 
upon Mr. Quesada’s departure as Ad- 
ministrator of the FAA or upon his death 
whichever came first. 

On April 29, 1965, Gen. William F, 
McKee, U.S. Air Force, retired, was nom- 
inated to become Administrator of the 
PAA. Because of his status as a U.S. Air 
Force general, retired, General McKee 
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was ineligible to be nominated as Ad- 
ministrator of the FAA by section 301 
(b). On June 22, 1965 Congress passed 
Public Law 89-46 (80 Stat. 171) to au- 
thorize the President to appoint General 
McKee Administrator of the FAA and to 
authorize General McKee to retain the 
rank, grade, and emoluments of his re- 
tired military status while holding the 
office of Administrator. The effect of this 
legisiation was to nullify the “civilian” 
requirement of section 301(b). 

It should be emphasized that Mr. But- 
terfield’s ultimate nomination and ten- 
ure as Administrator of the FAA fully 
complied with the terms and spirit of 
section 301(b). Mr. Butterfield complete- 
ly severed his ties with the military prior 
to his nomination and was a civilian in 
“the strictest sense”. While FAA Admin- 
istrator, he was not subject to military 
authority. Moreover, a potential conflict 
of interest in carrying out his duties as 
FAA Administrator was removed because 
he had no connection with the military. 
Thus Mr. Butterfield’s nomination and 
confirmation were fully consistent with 
the congressional intent of section 
301(b). 

In resigning his militery commission 
to become Administrator cf the FAA. Mr. 
Butterfield undertook a substantial sac- 
rifice in terms of personal pay, security, 
and perquisites. He had legitimately 
qualified for military retirement through 
his 20 years of service in the Air Force. 
He gave up retired status in order to 
serve as FAA Administrator. This sacri- 
fice continued throughout his tenure as 
FAA Administrator. The committee felt 
it only fair that upon termination of his 
service as FAA Administrator Mr. But- 
terfield should again receive the benefits 
which he justly deserved. 

In a Closely analogous situation, the 
Congress decided that General Quesada 
should be reinstated to his retired mili- 
tary status upon termination of his 
tenure as FAA Administrator. While the 
legislation for General Quesada—Public 
Law 86-177—was limited to an individu- 
al case, the circumstances in that case 
are no less compelling than in the But- 
terfield case. 

Dealing with Mr. Butterfield on an in- 
dividual basis represents an appropriate 
congressional remedy to his situation. 
People who are willing and qualified to 
assume key posts in the U.S. Government 
should not be forced to incur an addi- 
tional personal sacrifice simply because 
they served as members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. To deny such people their 
retired status on & permanent basis 
would be an undesirable obstacle to at- 
tracting the most qualified people into 
Government service. At the same time it 
may be unwise as a general policy to re- 
instate automatically retired military 
status to anyone who resigned such 
status to serve in the U.S. Government. 
A case-by-case approach in which the 
Congress evaluates the circumstances 
and equities of an individual’s situation 
would seem to be preferable. This bill to 
reinstate the retired military status of 
Mr, Butterfield is in keeping with such a 
policy. 

Enactment of this proposal will cause 
no additional increase in the budgetary 
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requirements of the Department of De- 
fense, and the Department of the Air 
Force interposes no objection to enact- 
ment of this legislation as set forth in 
the letter from the Department of the 
Air Force to Senator Stennis, dated 
March 11, 1975. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I have made 
reference be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AM FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 11, 1975. 
Hon. Joun CO. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CxHamMAN: This letter is in re- 
quest for the views of the Department of the 
Air Force with respect to S. 182, 94th Con- 
gress, a bill “To authorize the appointment 
of Alexander P. Butterfield to the retired list 
of the Regular Air Force, and for other 
purposes.” 

The purpose of S. 182 is to restore Alexan- 
der P. Butterfield, former Colonel, United 
States Air Force (Retired), to his former 
status on the retired list of the Regular Air 
Force with the retired pay and other bene- 
fits to which he would have been entitled 
had he not resigned to accept appointment 
as Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA). Restoration of re- 
tired pay and entitlement to other applicable 
benefits will not be effective until the day 
after he ceases to hold the office as Admin- 
istrator of the FAA or the day before his 
death, whichever is earller, and will not be 
retroactive for the period he served as 
Administrator. 

The proposed legislation is not without 
precedent, since similar action was pre- 
viously taken in the case of at least one 
other Regular Air Force retired officer who 
was also required to resign his commission to 
accept appointment as Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, and who 
was later reappointed to the retired list, 
Such resignation is required because of the 
specific provision in section 301(b) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 USC 1341(b) 
that the Administrator must be a “civilian”. 
Under existing law, the military departments 
are without authority to reappoint former 
retired officers to their former status on the 
retired list under Mr. Butterfield’s circum- 
stances. Therefore, enactment of S. 182 is 
necessary in order to afford fair and equi- 
table treatment to him. 

Under current law (10 U.S.C. 1401, 1401a, 
and 8991), military retired pay is computed 
based on the applicable rates of basic pay at 
time of retirement, plus authorized cost of 
living increases, Mr, Butterfield was original- 
ly retired on February 1, 1969, and resigned 
on February 8, 1973. The reference in S, 182 
to “February 7, 1973," the day before Mr. 
Butterfield’s resignation, might possibly be 
construed to authorize resumption of his 
retired pay based on the rates in effect on 
that date, plus authorized cost of living in- 
creases, Such a construction would place 
him in a higher retired pay bracket than his 
contemporaries, who were initially retired on 
February 1, 1969. While we concur in legis- 
lation which would restore Mr. Butterfield 
to his former military status with all the 
benefits he had acquired as the result of his 
military service, we do not believe that any 
advantage should accrue to him by reason 
of his resignation or reappointment. Accord- 
ingly, it is recommended that the reference 
in S. 182 to “February 7, 1973” be changed 
to “February 1, 1969" to make clear what we 
believe is the intent of this bill. It is also 
recommended that the word “prerequisite” 
be changed to “perquisites” and that the ref- 
erence to the “Federal Aviation Agency” be 
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changed to “Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion” to refiect the correct name. With these 
changes, the Department of the Air Force 
recommends enactment of S. 182. 

Enactment of this bill will cause no ap- 
parent increase in budgetary requirements 
of the Department of Defense. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense, 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that, from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objection 
to the presentation of this report for the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
Davip P. TAYLOR; 
Assistant Secretary of the Atr Force, 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is the intention of this 
to reestablish for Mr. Butterfield all of 
his rights again as a retired officer? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. The intent is to 
establish all of his rights which he gave 
up at the time he resigned his commis- 
sion. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is that including pen- 
sion and military benefits, totally, across 
the board? 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct, all of 
his military benefits. It would not restore 
him to active duty. He was on the retired 
list. He had accrued his retirement bene- 
fits as a result of 20 years service in the 
military. It would restore him to the 
status that he had at the time he re- 
signed. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does the Senator not 
realize that this is a direct contraven- 
tion of the established policy of Congress 
that military people should not be placed 
in these positions? We have done it with 
Quesada. We did it with McKee. Now we 
are doing it with Butterfield. In other 
words, why not repeal the whole act and 
get rid of it, if you want to stop going 
through the subterfuge? 

Mr. CANNON. The purpose of having 
that in the act was so that a man would 
not be worried about his personal status 
and about having another master at the 
time he was directing the FAA, because 
some of the situations that arise might be 
a conflict between the military and civil- 
ian aviation authorities. 

The Senator did point out that we did 
cover that in the Quesada case, and we 
covered that in the McKee case. 

I point out that we recognized the ben- 
efit that military people can perform for 
the benefit of the Federal Government in 
the case of President Eisenhower, and we 
reinstated President Eisenhower to his 
previous benefits after he had served as 
President of these United States because 
we wanted to have him restored to the 
status that he was in at the time that he 
took over that position. 

Mr. HARTKE. There is no constitu- 
tional provision or no legislative provi- 
sion which says a President of the 
United States shall not have been or be a 
military man. 

But there is a definitive legislative 
statement in the creation of the FAA 
Act that says that the appointee shall 
not be a military man under any circum- 
stances and that if he is one he cannot 
hold that status. If all the Senator is do- 
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ing is taking away from him temporar- 
ily, what the Senator has done is really 
a subterfuge. 

I opposed the McKee nomination on 
the same grounds. I would oppose this 
nomination on similar grounds. 

But I cannot understand. We should 
do two things. We ought to just go 
ahead, abolish the act, repeal it out- 
right, and be fair with these people; and 
we ought not mislead ourselves any more 
about the fact that we are really going 
to have nonmilitary control of the FAA, 

Besides, this man’s reputation, there 
is certainly one which was not admir- 
able. The whole D.C. 10 incident can be 
laid at his doorstep, as the Senator from 
Nevada well knows. 

The fact of the matter is that if he 
had warned those manufacturers at the 
time, those people would be alive to- 
day. But instead of doing that he sent 
out a directive which was much less ef- 
fect than an absolute warning. I would 
hope that we would reject this legis- 
lation. 

Senator Pearson and I opposed the 
McKee nomination on the same grounds 
at the same time, and if we are going to 
do this, let us just be fair with all the 
military people and say: 

Go ahead and apply for these jobs because 
it does not make any difference. We will re- 
instate you after it is all over anyway. 


Mr. CANNON. Well, Mr. President, I 
would simply say I was not the one who 
selected him for the nomination. That 
was the President of the United States. 
But I think, in all fairness, this man had 
accrued benefits at that time, benefits 


that he would have been entitled to for 
the rest of his life had he not elected to 
serve his Government in the position 
that the President of the United States 
asked him to serve. 

So I say, in all fairness, he ought to be 
reinstated and, therefore, I am sponsor- 
ing that position on the floor. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I was not really 
responding to a question before. I would 
rather have a Senator use up some of 
the other time. 

Mr. CULVER. I yield some time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Did not Mr. Butterfield 
know this at the time he went in? 

Mr. CANNON. No, as a matter of fact, 
he did not. The minority report indicates 
he did know that, and I have been ad- 
vised he did not. He did not find it out 
until after his name had been sent up in 
nomination. That placed him in a rather 
embarrassing position if he would have 
said, “Well, I won’t take the job unless 
you do this.” 

Mr. HARTKE. In other words, he 
sacrificed it. If he were in that position 
at that time before he accepted the nomi- 
nation, before he was confirmed, he was 
fully aware of the fact that he knew that 
he did not have any of these benefits left 
to him; is that not right? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. Before he was con- 
firmed, yes. But not at the time he ac- 
cepted and his name was sent up in 
nomination. 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. 

Did he not say at that time he under- 
stood the McKee sit@ation was water 
under the dam, in substance, saying he 
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understood he was taking it with a waiver 
of these rights? 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. HARTKE. I had 1 minute to start 
out with. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on the time allowed 
to the Senator from Nevada so that I 
may just state my position? 

Mr. CULVER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). Without objection, the Senator 
yields to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be quite brief. I certainly want to thank 
the Senator for yielding to me at this 
time. 

Mr. President, I was not attending the 
sessions of the Senate when Mr. Butter- 
field was confirmed on March 1, 1973, but 
I was here when General Quesada was 
confirmed and also General McKee. 

In those two instances, each of them 
came as near as anything I have seen 
around here to the position seeking the 
man. 

This is a very difficult office to fill. 
General Quesada was very outstanding, 
I think, almost by unanimous consent. 
General McKee was one of the most 
forceful and effective men I have ever 
known, and they were brought in for 
this position and did an excellent job 
and, in that way, why the exception was 
made. Congress returned them to their 
original position. 

The law may be defective. Those two 
might have been a mistake, but what 
Congress did about them certainly im- 
presses me and, it seems to me, that as 
long as we are operating under the cur- 
rent law we will have to treat these men 
alike. This man served satisfactorily. I 
am not personally familiar with his serv- 
ice—but I am sure—I have never had a 
showing of anything to the contrary—his 
services were satisfactory. So that is the 
spirit which prompts me to approve this 
man, 

I asked the Senator from Nevada to 
handle the matter and, in his usual fine 
way, he delved into it fully, and I hope 
that the Senate will see fit to pass this 
bill in fairness and in deference to this 
man who served as Director of the FAA. 

If we want to change the law that is 
an altogether different matter. Wherever 
a bill, an introduced bill, along that line 
goes, Iam sure it will get consideration of 
Congress, including this Member. 

Again I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the dissenting 
views which the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Gary W. Hart) and 
I filed with the committee report on this 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the dissent- 
ing views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DISSENTING VIEWS 

The action proposed by a majority of our 

colleagues in supporting this bill has ramifi- 
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cations which go well beyond the restoration 
of retirement, health, and other benefits to 
Alexander P. Butterfield. It represents a con- 
tinuing erosion of respect for the deep-rooted 
and essential principle of separation between 
military and civilian authority. And, even 
more seriously, it represents an abdication of 
responsibility for maintaining that principle 
by the one committee which, more than any 
other, should be exercising particular vigi- 
lance to uphold it. Citation of exceptional 
precedents does not furnish a basis for devi- 
ation from this bedrock principle in this 
case. 

Let us look at the record. In 1058 the Con- 
gress chose to combine in one agency, now 
the Federal Aviation Administration, regu- 
latory authority with respect to air traffic 
operations that had theretofore been exer- 
cised separately by military and civilian 
agencies, This meant that the airspace needs 
and interests of the military, which might 
frequently confiict with those of commercial 
and private aviation, would be settled “in 
house" by a single authority. Congress was 
most insistent that this authority should be 
unmistakably civilian, and went to great 
pains to avoid any possibility of military 
control or influence over FAA decisions. Thus, 
Section 302(c) of the Act provided for the 
participation of military personnel in FAA 
activities, to aid the Administrator with re- 
spect to “regulation and protection of air 
traffic, including provision of air navigation 
facilities, and research and development with 
respect thereto, and the allocation of air- 
space” but “no (military) person so detailed 
or appointed shall be subject to direction by 
or control by the department from which 
detailed or appointed or by any agency or 
officer thereof directly or indirectly with re- 
spect to his responsibilities under this Act 
or within the Agency.” 

The Administrator, a civilian, was to be 
solely in charge. This was expressly stated in 
Section 301(b) and reinforced in Section 302 
(b)—which provided that if the Administra- 
tor had at any previous time been a regular 
officer In any one of the armed forces, then 
the Deputy Administrator must be someone 
who has never served as a regular military 
officer. In any event, the Administrator him- 
self at the time of nomination must have 
severed any remaining ties he has held with 
the military. He must be, as the majority 
acknowledges, “a civilian in the strictest 
sense of the word.” It is the failure of strict 
adherence to that commitment that is sò 
very troublesome in this case. 

The majority say that the letter of the law 
was observed when Mr. Butterfield, before 
his nomination as Administrator, resigned 
his commission as colonel on the retired list 
of the Regular Air Force. They further point 
to two precedents for reinstating Mr. Butter- 
field to that list now that his FAA service has 
been ended; and they claim that such action 
would be wholly consistent with the intent 
of the law to prevent undue military in- 
fluence from affecting the decisions of the 
Administrator. It is instructive, accordingly, 
to examine those precedents and their 
implications, 

THE QUESADA CASE 

In 1959, just one year after passage of the 
FAA Act, Congress adopted a private bill 
similar to S. 182 to authorize the reappoint- 
ment of Elwood R. Quesada, the first Ad- 
ministrator, to his former status with the 
Regular Air Force when he resigned from 
the FAA. This was, however, in all respects 
a unique case. Mr. Quesada had served as 
Special Assistant to the President for avia- 
tion matters and, as the Secretary of the Air 
Force pointed out in a letter to this Commit- 
tee, had been responsible for putting to- 
gether the PAA legislation. No one was as 
qualified as he to be the first head of the new 
agency. Thus his resignation from the Air 
Force, as Secretary Douglas put it, “repre- 
sents a sacrifice which, in this case, it is felt 
the Congress did not intend.” 
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The Armed Services Committee agreed 
with that judgment, but not before going to 
considerable lIengths—all recorded in the 
1959 hearings—to assure itself that the Que- 
sada case would not be taken as & precedent 
for similar action in the future. It is there- 
fore quite improper, in our judgment, for the 
Committee now to cite the Quesada case as 
a controlling precedent for the present 
action. 

THE M’'KEE CASE 

In 1965, Congress passed a private bill au- 
thorizing the President to appoint William 
F. McKee, a retired four-star general from 
the Regular Air Force, as Administrator of 
the FAA without resigning the rank, grade or 
emoluments of his retired military status. 
Congress in effect waived entirely the appli- 
cation of Section 301(b) of the Act to Gen- 
eral McKee. In this and im several other vital 
respects the action of the 1965 Congress is 
clearly distinguishable from the action now 
being proposed to the 1975 Congress. 

First, of course, the originating committee 
for the McKee bill was not the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee but the Committee on Com- 
merce, That committee acquiesced in the 
special dispensation requested of it by Presi- 
dent Johnson, on the ground that General 
McKee had acquired specially relevant ex- 
pertise in a civilian capacity with NASA after 
returning from active military duty (while 
continuing to draw both civilian and mili- 
tary pay, which he was evidently unwilling 
to give up). But the committee went out of 
its way to express grave reservations about 
the propriety of what it was being asked to 

o: 


“Aside from questions relating to compen- 
sation, the majority of the members of the 
committee have grave reservations concern- 
ing what appears to be an increasing tend- 
ency to fill civilian government positions 
with retired military personnel, . . . This 
matter should be thoroughly reviewed by the 
appropriate committees of Congress.” * 

To document and buttress its concern, the 
Committee further quoted relevant extracts 
from a previous report it had prepared five 
years earlier on the subject: 

“> . We believe it necessary to express 
some substantial doubts on the wisdom of 
repeated appointments of retired military 
officers to high civilian positions, particularly 
in the administrative and regulatory agen- 
cies, 

“However, an appointment to an agency is 
not an honorarium for services performed in 
the past. Rather, such an appointment 
should be based on expected future perform- 
ance in the highly sensitive area of balancing 
and adjusting competitive forces in the pub- 
lic interest, 


t Hearings on S. 2500, before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, August 13, 1950, 
p. 18: 

Chairman Russe... Any further questions 
of Senator Monroney (the bill’s sponsor) ? 

Senator STENNIS. I would just like to ask 
this question, if I may. You have the bill 
drawn in such a way now that it will be a 
precedent only—in other words, it is limited 
to this gentleman by name? 

Senator Monroneyr. Yes, sir; I think that 
is absolutely necessary. 

Senator STENNIS. But your purpose isn’t to 
set any general precedent.on this practice? 

Senator MonroneyY. No, sir; I don’t think 
it should be. The fact of the matter is, we 
wanted a civilian but the nearest thing to a 
civilian we could get at that point who had 
the necessary knowledge of the job was a 
military officer who had resigned his com- 
mission. . 

$ . > . s 


Chairman RUSSELL, I have always thought 
it was well to avoid setting any precedent to 
have the name of the officer included in the 
bill to show it was donë just in that case, 

25, Rep. No. 271, 271, 89th Cong., ist Sess., 
June 1, 1965, p. 5. (Emphasis added.) 
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“Purthermore, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, one of the basic principles in our so- 
ciety is that the control of government, in- 
cluding the policymaking function, should 
be vested in civilians with the military sub- 
ordinate. Continued appointments of career 
officers could destroy the symbol of civilian 
government as well as promote the unfor- 
tunate practical effects associated with al- 
most dominant military influence. 

“There may, of course, be occasion when 
the particular job or the capabilities of the 
man indicate the desirability of appoint- 
ment of a professional military man. But this 
should be the unusual rather than the 
usual,” 

In fact the McKee decision was expressly 
based on an “unusual” precedent cited to 
the committee by President Johnson; name- 
ly, the 1950 legislation enacted by Congress 
to authorize General of the Army George OC. 
Marshall to serve as Secretary of Defense. 
George Marshall was of course a widely re- 
vered and trusted public servant of demon- 
strated probity and breadth of vision, who 
had already served with distinction as Secre- 
tary of State (and had authored the famous 
“Marshall Plan” that bore his name). Never- 
theless, the record shows that when this 
Armed Services Committee approved his 
designation as Secretary of Defense, it wrote 
in the following extraordinary proviso: 

“Sec. 3. It is hereby expressed as the in- 
tent of the Congress that the authority 
granted by this Act is not to be construed 
as approval by the Congress of continuing 
appointments of military men to the office 
of Secretary of Defense in the future. It is 
hereby expressed as the sense of the Congress 
that after General Marshall leaves the Office 
of Secretary of Defense, no additional ap- 
pointments of military men to that office 
shall be approved." * 

It was on that basis and with that under- 
standing that the McKee legislation was ap- 
proved; and, significantly, there have been 
no subsequent efforts to push through 
advance-waiver legislation of the McKee 
type since 1965. 

THE BUTTERFIELD CASE 


The record shows that Alexander Butter- 
field was well aware of the actions and res- 
ervations of the Congress with respect to 
Section 301(b) of the FAA Act when he 
consented to haying his name placed in nomi- 
nation. As it happens, the sponsor of the 
present bill was presiding over Mr. Butter- 
field’s confirmation hearings in the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and he elicited from the 
nominee an admission that Mr. Butterfield 
had explored the prospects of obtaining 
McKee-type legislation only to learn that 
there was little prospect of its approval. Mr, 
Butterfield then forthrightly stated: 

“The issue is now water under the bridge. 
It should be forgotten.” © 

It is true that Senator Cotton, at a later 
point in the hearings, told the nominee that 
he was “reasonably confident that Quesada 
treatment would be forthcoming.” * But this 
individual observation cannot be taken as a 
commitment of the Congress. Furthermore, 
a contrary reading would put Mr. Butter- 
field and any like him who succeed to the 
position of FAA Administrator in the most 
untenable posture conceivable insofar as the 
intent of Congress is concerned. 

To see why this is so, we need only com- 
pare the status while in office of General 
McKee and that of Alexander Butterfield. 


" fbid, p. 4. (Emphasis added.) 

‘Ibid, Appendix A. 

5 Hearings on the Nomination of Alexander 
P. Butterfield before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, March 1, 1973, pp. 57-58. 
(Committee Print.) 


a Ibid., p. 63. 
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McKee was secure in his dual position as 
a civilian administrator with retired mili- 
tary pay and benefits. There was nothing the 
Air Force could do to withhold or diminish 
his emoluments, and therefore no need or in- 
centive for him to curry any favor from the 
Air Force while he was Administrator. His 
independence in this regard was further but- 
tressed by Section 2 of his private bill 
(adapted in toto from the earlier Marshall 
legislation) : 

“In the performance of his duties as: Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
General McKee shall be subject to no super- 
vision, control, restriction, or prohibition 
(military or otherwise) other than would be 
operative with respect to him if he were not 
an officer on the retired lst of the Regular 
Air Force.” 

Mr. Butterfield was of course nominally a 
civilian, at the time of his appointment, so 
no special statutory safeguards of this sort 
were provided for him. But what realistically 
was his position, if he hoped—as he had 
been encouraged to do—that “Quesada treat- 
ment” might be available to him upon com- 
pletion of his service as Administrator? 
Would he not need the continuing good will 
of the Air Force to support, private legisla- 
tion on his behalf, as indeed that service 
has done by letter to the Committee in this 
case? Even if the legislation were passed 
while he was still in office (which in fact is 
how it was originally drafted), all it would 
do is authorize his reappointment to the re- 
tired list; would not the good favor of the 
Air Force still be needed to persuade the 
President to exercise the reappointment 
authority? 

To ask these questions is not to impugn 
the personal integrity or honorable inten- 
tions of Mr. Butterfield any more than that 
of General McKee or General Quesada. The 
character or performance of Mr. Butterfield 
is not at issue. These are institutional, not 
personal questions. 

Congress has said in Section 301(b) that 
it wants a strictly independent civilan Ad- 
ministrator of the FAA. If the present bill 
is passed, however, that will be a dead letter. 
The majority protests against this interpre- 
tation, with the claim that it is proceeding 
on a “case-by-case” policy. Yet candor must 
compel acknowledgement that: (1) There 
have been only five FAA Administrators since 
the FAA Act was adopted; (2) of these, only 
three were affiliated with the armed services 
at the time of their selection by the Presi- 
dent; and (3) if the Butterfield bill passes, 
all three cases will have been decided the 
same way—in defiance of the purpose and 
intent of Section 301(b). 

There are no special circumstances justify- 
ing that sort of action in this case. No one 
claims that Mr. Butterfield was uniquely 
qualified among all other possible candidates 
for the post he accepted, or that no one else 
could be found to take the job, or that he 
imposed as a precondition to acceptance of 
his office a Congressional commitment that 
military pay and benefits would be restored. 
In short, if Mr. Butterfield can qualify for 
restoration of what he himself freely chose 
to relinquish, then so can anyone else and 
Section 301(b) is dead. 


WHAT IS AT STAKE 


This issue does not arise in a vacuum. 
There has long been concern, as manifested 
in the reports previously cited by the Com-~ 
mittee on Commerce among others, about 
excessive appointments of retired military 
officers to high civilian positions. Recently, 
there has been heightened concern about 
active duty officers switching to policy posi- 
tions of the highest civilian significance and 
then resuming their military careers with 
important and highly visible assignments. 
What was said ten years ago has acquired 
added urgency and importance now: “This 
matter should be thoroughly reviewed by 
the appropriate committees of Congress.” 
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The place to start is in this Armed Services 
Committee, and the time to call a stop to 
recent trends is now. 

S. 182 does injury to one of the most 
fundamental operating principles in our 
Government—the separation between mili- 
tary and civilian authority. This separation, 
which is grounded in the Constitution, is 
deliberately designed to promote the highest 
professionalism in the military while at the 
same time keeping the military under civilian 
control and removed from the formulation 
of public policy. There has been a growing 
and disturbing tendency for this separation 
to become Increasingly obscured. The weak- 
ening of this vital distinction tends to under- 
mine professional military morale and im- 
plies that advancement in the military serv- 
ice is based on considerations other than 
military professionalism. In addition, it risks 
involving the military in controversies over 
unpopular policies which are properly the 
domain of the civilian political process and 
the responsibility of its officeholders. 

These are fundamental concerns, spring- 
ing from- basic principles which can no longer 
be honored solely in the breach. S. 182 may 
seem a fortuitous occasion on which to take 
a stand—but without some beginning there 
can be no end. 

We oppose passage of S. 182, 

JOHN CULVER. 
Gary Harr. 


Mr. CULVER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

This is a matter of principles, not 
personalities. In taking this strong stand 
against the reinstatement of retired mili- 
tary status to Mr. Butterfield, I have 
absolutely no prejudice against Mr. 
Butterfield personally. His career else- 
where in Government; his identification 
in the public mind with the recent ad- 
ministration are irrelevant to the issue 
under consideration. 

We are talking about a statute enacted 
to prevent potential conflict: of interest. 
We are talking about a constitutional 
principle as old as the Republic. 

The constitutional principle is the 
scrupulous separation of civilian and 
military functions in our democratic 
system. 

The legal principle involved is whether 
the law requiring the FAA Administrator 
to be a civilian should be upheld or 
flaunted by making an exception of a 
case that does not qualify for exceptional 
status. 

The central question is when does a 
“special case” become a precedent that 
has the effect of undermining the law? 

If we are to make revolving door excep- 
tions in repeated cases that do not have 
unique justification; then we are, in 
effect, repealing the law. 

Considering the fact that there is no 
moral issue against Mr. Butterfield, it 
may seem that fighting his reinstate- 
ment to retired military status is making 
a mountain out of a molehill. What 
harm can the restoration of one man’s 
military status and perquisites do? 

I submit that the constitutional prin- 
ciple at stake—the preservation of civil- 
ian control of our Government—is no 
small one. It is an integral part of the 
foundation of our Democratic system. 

This principle is clearly challenged by 
the accommodation of Mr. Butterfield's 
desires by special legislation in this case. 

The law states that the Administrator 
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of the FAA shall be a civilian. The leg- 
islative intent, from the time of the crea- 
tion of the FAA, comes through clearly 
as construing “civilian” in the strictest 
sense of the world. 

Mr. Butterfield understood—and this 
is plainly on the record—that when he 
agreed to divest hin self of his military 
commission and perquisites that this was 
& permanent move. 

This is the way the record must be in- 
terpreted unless there was some under- 
standing between the lines that Mr. But- 
terfield’s wishes would be taken care of 
by making yet another exception to the 
law. 

This is what is so disturbing. Can an 
individual administer as a civilian an 
important agency such as the FAA which 
has jurisdiction in both civilian and 
military areas if he lives in hope that 
when his civilian tour of duty is over he 
will be permitted to resume his military 
status? 

The purpose of the law is to avoid 
crises of potential conflict of interest sit- 
uations before they materialize. If every 
appointment of this kind is a potential 
exception, what is the strength of the 
law? 

In previous cases——Quesada and Mc- 
Kee—where exceptions were made, there 
were compelling circumstances to justify 
making the exceptions. There are no 
comparable circumstances in the Butter- 
field case. At the time it acted on the 
previous exceptions, Congress leaned 


over backward to emphasize that no prec- 
edent was intended. 

Because the proposed Butterfield re- 
instatement does not have the unique 


and compelling justifications of the 
Quesada and McKee cases, it would be 
precedent-setting. This is, therefore, the 
point to take a stand on the law—to up- 
hold it or repeal it. 

Let us take a look at the Quesada 
and McKee cases to see if they are in 
any logical way comparable to the But- 
terfield case. Mr. Quesada, a lieutenant 
general of the Regular Air Force, had 
served as special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for aviation matters and had been 
responsible for putting together the leg- 
islation establishing the FAA. No one 
was as qualified as he to be the first 
head of the new agency. He was literally 
drafted for the job. It was a unique case 
and, as Secretary Douglas then put it, 
his resignation from the Air Force rep- 
resented a sacrifice “which, in his case, 
it is felt the Congress did not intend.” 

The Armed Services Committee agreed 
with that judgment, but not before go- 
ing to considerable lengths—all recorded 
in the 1959 hearings—to assure itself 
that the Quesada case would not be 
taken as a precedent for similar action 
in the future. 

William F. McKee, a retired four-star 
general from the Regular Air Force, had 
served in several major commands, in- 
cluding head of Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand and Vice Chief of Staff. He had ac- 
quired specially relevant expertise in a 
civilian capacity with NASA. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce voted out the pri- 
vate bill authorizing the President to ap- 
point General McKee as Administrator 
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of the FAA without resigning the rank, 
grade, or emoluments of his retired mili- 
tary status. Despite General McKee’s ex- 
traordinary qualifications—which dis- 
tinguish his case from the Butterfield 
case—the committee went out of its way 
to express extreme reservations about 
the propriety of what it was being asked 
to do: 

Aside from questions relating to compen- 
sation, the majority of the members of the 
committee have grave reservations concern- 
ing what appears to be an increasing tend- 
ency to fill civilian government positions 
with retired military personnel .. . This 
matter should be thoroughly reviewed by 
the appropriate committees of Congress. 


These réservations led the Congress 
to include a special section in the law 
expressing “the intent of the Congress 
that the authority granted by this act 
is not to be construed as approval by the 
Congress of continuing appointments of 
military men to the office of Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency in the 
future.” 

Another salient point that sets the 
Quesada and McKee cases apart from the 
Butterfield case is that the relinquishing 
of retired military status in both earlier 
cases would have entailed major per- 
sonal sacrifice. Neither man qualified for 
civil service pension, and thus would 
have lost all retirement benefits if spe- 
cial bills had not been passed. This con- 
sideration does not apply to Mr. Butter- 
field, who can have a generous civil sery- 
ice retirement without being reinstated to 
his retired military position. 

If S. 182 is passed and Mr. Butterfield 
is reinstated to retired military status. 
he will be eligible for $997.09 per month 
in gross military retired pay. In addi- 
tion, he would be eligible for civil serv- 
ice retirement pay, based on 6 years’ 
service, and payable either in a lump 
sum or in a deferred annuity until age 
62. 

If S. 182 is not passed, Mr. Butterfield 
would still be eligible for civil service re- 
tirement, including credit for 20 years of 
military service, of $1,411.38 gross per 
month. All he would lose from the dis- 
approval of S. 182 are exchange and 
commissary privileges, participation in 
the survivor benefit plan, and military 
medical care for himself and his depend- 
ents, 

Certainly there is not sufficient hard- 
ship involved here to justify enacting a 
private relief bill that circumvents the 
clear legislative intent of a specific stat- 
ute and a fundamental constitutional 
principle. 

In accepting appointment to the FAA 
post, Mr. Butterfield freely chose to re- 
linquish his military retirement benefits. 
The matter was thoroughly aired at the 
time of his confirmation. 

In his confirmation hearing before the 
Senate Commerce Committee on March 
1, 1973, Mr. Butterfield told Senator 
CANNON: 

Once I learned that special legislation 
would have little chance of passing the Sen- 
ate and House, and that resolution one way 
or the other would probably take months, 
I did what I felt I had to do—wrote the 
letter to Secretary Seamans that my 
name be dropped from the retired roles. That 
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was neatly a month ago. The issue is now 
water under the bridge. It should be for- 
gotten. 


'To revive the issue of Mr. Butterficld’s 
military reinstatement in the face of such 
explicit understanding and in the ab- 
sence of any uniquely compelling circum- 
stances relating to qualifications or hard- 
ships would be to make a mockery of con- 
gressional procedure. 

There is no prejudice expressed or im- 
plied in my remarks against the charac- 
ter of Mr. Butterfield. The issue at stake 
goes far beyond the desire of one indi- 
vidual for reinstatement to retired mili- 
tary status. 

In the wake of events of the past few 
years whercin we have seen the weaken- 
ing of our constitutional system by the 
development of massive conflicts of in- 
terest, we have in my judgment the duty 
to preserve the laws that guard ugainst 
such situations. 

At a time when we are profoundly re- 
assessing our foreign and defense poli- 
cies in the light of new problems and 
perils, we have the responsibility to be 
doubly vigilant in upholding the consti- 
tutional principle of civilian control of 
the Government. 

The matter before us may seem to 
some not to be of that much conse- 
quence. 

But at some point—in the national in- 
terest—we musi take a stand. I believe 
this, Mr. President, is such a point. 

Mr. President, at the outset I would 
like to make it emphatically clear, if 
that were necessary, that the issue here 
today does not involve the personality 
of Mr. Butterfield. The issue here to- 
day is far more fundamental, it is far 
more important, and it is a matter of 
principle. It is a matter, first of all, of 
constitutional principle, that bedrock 
principle of our Founding Fathers, 
whether or not we are going to have 
a separation in this society and in this 
Government between the military, on 
the one hand, and the civilian authority, 
on the other. 

Mr. President, I have been particular- 
ly distressed that this critical distinc- 
tion between the civilian authority, on 
the one hand, and the military author- 
ity, on the other, has been blurred, has 
been systematically abused on far too 
many occasions in this country. We have 
seen high military officers being ad- 
vanced in the professional service not 
on the basis of their professional mili- 
tary record but on their political con- 
nections. 

This rebounds, Mr. President, to the 
disadvantage of the military, to an abuse 
of the military in this country. We have 
seen examples under other adminis- 
trations where, in my judgment, high- 
ranking military authorities have been 
called back to America to appear even 
before joint sessions of Congress and 
defend, personally defend, unpopular 
military actions and decisions which 
are the proper responsibility and ac- 
countability of civilian authority under 
our Constitution and under our laws. 

Mr. President, I submit if we continue 
to be insensitive and indifferent to the 
erosion of this fundamental principle 
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of a free society, then we are lending 
ourselves in ar incremental but serious 
way, to the weakening of the very pil- 
lars of this institution, of this society, 
and of its form of government. 

There is at issue in this modest bill yet 
another major and fundamental prin- 
ciple, and that is whether or not we are, 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee has said, go- 
ing to obey the law, whether we are go- 
ing to respect and observe the law as 
written by Congress in 1958 when it 
created the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee knows, perhaps better than any- 
one else on the fioor at the present 
moment, that decision by Congress in 
1958 to establish a civilian authority to 
blend within one jurisdiction responsi- 
bilities for both military and civilian con- 
trol of the airways was a very basic re- 
organization of the American Govern- 
ment. Congress on that occasion took 
painstaking efforts to make sure in this 
sensitive area of public policy, in view 
of the prior military domination of those 
policies, that control of that sensitive 
and critically important regulatory au- 
thority, an authority vulnerable to con- 
flict-of-interest and abuse, would be in- 
sulated, would be protected, against po- 
litical manipulation. 

In the congressional judgment and 
wisdom, this legislative language was 
carefully crafted by the conferees from 
the House and from the Senate. They 
went to great lengths, Mr. President, to 
state in unequivocal clear language un- 
der section 301(b) that the Administra- 
tor of the FAA must be a civilian in the 
strictest sense of the word—let me repeat, 
in the strictest sense of the word. 

Under section 302(b) they went on to 
say that in the event, Mr. President, 
that the Administrator was a former 
military personality, then the Deputy 
Administrator had to be a civilian. They 
nailed that language into that statute 
and I do not think they, in their con- 
sidered judgment and their preoccupa- 
tion with this public policy question, did 
that in idle fashion. 

Mr, President, there are only a couple 
dozen cases in our entire Federal Gov- 
ernment where Congress has taken com- 
parable care in expressly spelling out 
the requirement for civilian authority 
and control. We have it in the Secretary 
of Defense, we have it in his deputy, we 
have it in the service secretaries, we 
have it in the assistant secretaries. Out- 
side of DOD, we only have it where? 
CIA, NASA, and FAA. That is all. These 
are the only cases where Congress after 
careful consideration and reflection in 
the public interest has said that we do 
not feel the public’s interest will be 
served if we mix the military and the 
civilian to any degree in the administra- 
tion of these critical responsibilities. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada and the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina have all properly 
referred to the history of this agency 
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and the two exceptions to this funda- 
mental rule of the 1958 law creating the 
FAA. I think it is only fair that we care- 
fully examine those precedents and de- 
termine whether or not, based on con- 
sideration of those facts, they, in fact, 
have any relevancy whatsoever to the 
present case. 

Mr. President, the first case is that 
of General Quesada. Who is General 
Quesada? 

General Quesada was a very outstand- 
ing general in the Air Force. He was a 
special assistant to President Eisenhower 
for aviation affairs and, Mr. President, 
he was credited with shepherding the 
1958 law which created the FAA through 
Congress. He was nominated for this po- 
sition because he was “uniquely quali- 
fied” for the responsibilities at the dawn 
of creation of this agency. He was some- 
one, as the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) has suggested, uniquely quali- 
fied, where the position sought the man. 

At the time of his nomination Secre- 
tary Douglas of the Air Force said it 
involved a personal sacrifice that ex- 
ceeded any that Congress could have 
intended. He was a remarkable man, a 
uniquely gifted administrator with 
specialized knowledge, in the most per- 
sonalized sense, of this field. 

Then we had the case of General Mc- 
Kee in 1965 where, once again, it was 
argued—it was not universally shared, 
but if was argued—that we once again 
were faced with a situation where a very 
unique individual, General McKee, in 
the judgment of President Johnson, had 
special qualifications at this particular 
historic juncture in the life of that agen- 
cy, based on his experience in the Air 
Force and as an Administrator at NASA 
and in other areas. 

They went to General McKee and they 
said, “Would you like to have this job as 
the head of the FAA?” He said, “Not on 
your life. Not on your life, if it means 
giving up all my military perquisites and 
my current civilian pay.” 

It was suggested that maybe they could 
work outa special arrangement for this 
special personality because, for a second 
time in the life of that agency, the posi- 
tion was seeking the man. They came 
here to this Congress and said to the 
Congress, “Let us make a deal, let us 
prospectively waive section 301(b) of the 
1958 statute.” 

There are two Senators here on the 
fioor today who were members of the 
Commerce Committee on that occasion, 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
and the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana. They said, “No, this is not right. 
This does not comport with the legisla- 
tive history on this bill. This is wrong 
public policy. It inyites conflict of inter- 
est.” 

They referred also to the damaging 
consequences to the constitutional and 
fundamental principle of separation of 
the military and civilian authorities in 
the interest of both. 

They had a very serious debate here 
and they voted. It was a recommital vote, 
many of those here this afternoon will 
well recall, and it passed by two votes. 
So that exception went through. 
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Mr. President, those were the two ex- 
ceptions. I think it is important, it is ex- 
tremely important in judging the appli- 
cability of those two cases to the present 
case before us today to review the con- 
gressional comments at the time these 
two cases were considered by the ap- 
propriate committees. 

The Quesada case. In the Quesada case, 
the Armed Services Committee, in 1959, 
held hearings on this subject, and they 
did so to make sure of what? To make 
sure that the Quesada case would not be 
taken—repeat—would not be taken as 
a precedent, as a precedent for similar 
action in the future. 

Mr. President, I am reading now from 
hearings on S. 2500 before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, dated Au- 
gust 13, 1959, page 18: 

Chairman Russert. Any further questions 
of Senator Monroney (the bill’s sponsor) ? 

Senator Srenwis. I would just like to ask 
this question, if I may. You have the bill 
@rawn in such a way now that it will be a 
precedent only—in other words, it is limited 
to this gentleman by name? 

Senator MONRONEY. Yes, sir. I think that is 
absolutely necessary. 

Senator STENNIS. But your purpose isn’t to 
get any general precedent on this practice. 

Senator Monroney. No, sir. I do not think 
it should be. The fact of the matter is we 
wanted a civilian but the nearest thing to a 
civilian we could get at this point who had 
the knowledge of the job was a 
military officer who had resigned his com- 
mission. 

Chairman RUssELL, I have always thought 
it was well to avoid setting any precedent 
to have the name of the officer included in 
the bill to show it was done in just that 
case, 


Therefore, Mr. President, I think it is 
clearly improper for the committee now 
to cite the Quesada case as a controlling 
precedent for the present action. 

Take the McKee case that I have al- 
luded to. The Commerce Committee on 
that occasion was responsible for review- 
ing the legislation calling for a waiver 
of section 301(b) and its application to 
the nomination of General McKee. 

The Commerce Committee, in 1965, 
went out of its way to express grave res- 
ervations about the propriety of what it 
was being asked to do. I would like to 
quote from the committee report on the 
McKee case: 

Aside from questions relating to compen- 
sation, the majority of the members of the 
committee have grave reservations concern- 
ing what appears to be an increasing 
tendency to fill civilian Government posi- 
tions with retired military personnel. This 
matter should be thoroughly reviewed by 
the appropriate committees of the Congress. 


To further document and buttress its 
concern, the committee quoted relevant 
extracts from a previous report it had 
prepared 5 years earlier on this same 
subject. I would like to quote from that 
report: 

We believe it necessary to express some 
substantial doubts on the wisdom of re- 
peated appointments of retired military 
officers to high civilian positions, particu- 
larly in the administrative and regulatory 
agencies. Continued appointments of career 
officers could destroy the symbol of civilian 
Government as well as promote the unfor- 
tunste practical effects associated with 
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almost dominant military influence. There 
may, of course, be occasions when the par- 
ticular Job or the capabilities of the man 
indicate the desirability of appointment of 
& professional military man. But this should 
be the unusual rather than the usual. 


So warned the committee on that oc- 
casion. That was June 1, 1965, Mr. 
President. 

So much for the precedents. 

Now comes Mr. Butterfield. 

I wish to say once again, if it is neces- 
sary to reiterate, that I have absolutely 
no prejudice against Mr. Butterfield per- 
sonally. His career elsewhere in Govern- 
ment and his identification in the public 
mind with the recent administration are 
irrelevant to the issues now under 
consideration. 

With all due respect to him, the issues 
now properly under consideration tran- 
scend that personality. 

Mr. President, when Mr. Butterfield 
was originally nominated by the White 
House for this position, they sent his 
nomination up, as the Senator from 
Nevada mentioned, and they were un- 
aware of the fact that the 1958 law, sec- 
tion 301(b), required that he divest him- 
self, having been a career military man, 
of all his perquisites and benefits on the 
retired list. They were advised by coun- 
sel of the Commerce Committee that this 
was not proper. 

The White House discussed this with 
Mr. Butterfield, and Mr. Butterfield vol- 
untarily elected to resign his commission 
and to come before the Commerce Com- 
mittee on the occasion of his nomination 
hearings. 

Mr. President, Mr. Butterfield clearly, 
freely chose to relinquish military retire- 
ment benefits, and I believe he should be 
commended for it. I believe he should be 
commended for his 20 years of distin- 
guished military service. I think this Na- 
tion should be grateful to him for it. I do 
not think anyone could stand here in the 
Chamber of the Senate with any other 
thought in mind. They should commend 
this dedicated American public servant 
who, seeing another opportunity to serve 
his Government, made that difficult 
judgment, and I do not minimize its im- 
portance, to give up what he had in fact 
and in fairness worked for, to give it up 
so he could serve his country in yet one 
more important assignment during his 
life. 

Most importantly, he voluntarily 
elected to do that consistent with the 
interest of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws of the land. That 
does not call for an honorarium, but it 
may call for some proper acknowledg- 
ment, respect, and appreciation. I offer 
it to him. 

But when Mr. Butterfield appeared 
before the Commerce Committee—and 
interestingly enough, Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada—on March i, 1973, Mr. Butter- 
field, in response to a question by Sen- 
ator Cannon of Nevada, said, “Once I 
learned”—I, Butterfield—‘“that special 
legislation would have little chance of 
passing the Senate and House, and that 
resolution one way of the other would 
probably take months, I did what I felt 
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I had to do: wrote the letter to Secre- 
tary Seamans asking that my name be 
dropped from the retired rolls. That was 
nearly a month ago. The issue”—and 
I quote Mr. Butterfield in his official 
testimony at the time of his appointment 
and nomination—"is now water under 
the bridge. It should be forgotten.” 

What did Mr. Butterfield clearly do? 
He did what every reasonable person 
might consider doing in his self-interest. 
He talked to the people at the White 
House and they said: 

Run over to Congress and go around and 
see all of these people on the Commerce 
Committee, in the House, in the Senate. Pay 
your courtesy cals. And while you are there, 
you might just want to explore with them 
the possibility of special legislation. If they 
treat you like McKee or Quesada, you can 
have your cake and eat it. 


He made those trips. I do not impugn 
his motives. He made those trips, and he 
got the message. He told the Commerce 
Committee what the returns were on that 
straw poll. 

They said, in effect: 

Nix. No soap. It is off. We are not going 
to play any games like that. We had an 
awful fight with McKee. There is no way 
that we can justify doing this, this cozi- 
ness,. this Government-by-buddy system 
about which America is sick and tired. 


It is not what you know; it is not what 
the law says; it is who you know. 

So he came back, and he said to the 
committee: 


The issue is now water under the bridge. 
It should be forgotten. 


I commend him for that decision, even 
though perhaps reluctantly arrived. at. 
But he made it. He took that job, and he 
took that opportunity. And he should 
take gratification, if he can, from having 
served his country once again, hopefully 
with distinction and with honor and with 
capacity. 

But, Mr. President, this was no case 
of the position seeking the man, We have 
had it pointed out here, properly, that 
McKee was unique and Quesada was 
unique. McKee was the first Air Force 
four-star general who was not a pilot, 
because he was a superb administrator. 
That was what they needed. As to Que- 
sada, we have been over that. 

What is the problem here? Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem is simply this: We 
wrote a bill. We, Congress, carefully 
crafted a bill that attempted to be iron- 
clad in its resistance to manipulation 
and conflict and vulnerability, particu- 
larly the military side, because of the 
unique interest that the military had in 
the location of airports and air traffic 
rights and procedures and because of the 
problems they had when they had two 
separate systems before 1958. At that 
time the military was landing every- 
where they wanted to land, without ade- 
quate regard for civilian safety and 
civilian health. 

What we are doing here is governing 
by exception. We should have the cour- 
age and the integrity to abolish section 
301(b) and section 302(b) or we should 
stop making a mockery of the law. We 
should stop contributing continually to 
the complicated commingling of the mil- 
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itary and civilian interests and authority 
and responsibility, We should not sub- 
ject the military to this, and we should 
not subject the public interest to this. 

One of the problems is that if we get 
into a situation in which we just go 
through a sham exercise, if we just sign 
off on these retirement benefits, then 
there may be a wink across the table, 
and “When I’m done with this job, I’m 
going to get all that back.” That is not 
what was intended when we enacted this 
law, and it certainly is not consistent 
with the fundamental, bedrock principles 
of the Constitution as to the critical 
importance of maintaining separation 
and distinction between military and ci- 
vilian authority. 

In the case of McKee, in which we had 
that expressed waiver prospectively 
agreed upon, they went even one step 
further when they wrote that law. The 
Congress said that in McKee’s case: 

In the performance of his duty as Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, Gen- 
eral McKee shall be subject to no supervi- 
sion, control, restriction, or prohibition, mili- 
tary or otherwise, other than would be op- 
erative with respect to him if he were not an 
officer on the retired list of the regular Air 
Force. 


So they put in that language for Mc- 
Kee right there. That was a signal to the 
military and everybody else that he could 
enjoy independence, because it was stat- 
utorily prescribed for him, personally. 

But let us take Butterfield’s case. 
Butterfield comes in, and he does not 
know whether or not he is going to get 
it back, and he would probably like to 
get it back. I am not impugning his 
integrity for a moment, but it presents 
an obvious problem. If he sits there and 
tries to make these decisions with that 
hanging over his head, if he is a good 
boy so far as the military is concerned, 
he is not going to have any trouble hav- 
ing the military recommend to the Pres- 
ident to give it back to him. He has been 
a good boy. It has to be recommended by 
the Air Force and approved by the Presi- 
dent. It is just that kind of situation that 
is absolutely unconscionable in terms of 
any compliance with the clear legisla- 
tive history and intent that operated at 
the time this provision was carefully 
drafted. 

Finally, Mr. President, we have a refer- 
ence to substantial personal sacrifice. In 
fact, Mr. Butterfield will not suffer fi- 
nancial hardship. He can receive a civil 
service pension of $1,411.38 per month. 
His military retired pay, interestingly 
enough, would be only $997.09 per month. 
He will now receive, under the civil 
service retirement, if we do not pass this 
bill, a free $45,000 life insurance policy, 
under civil service. He gets all the 20 
military service years credited with 
civil service, because he has the neces- 
sary 6 years for a pension. Neither 
McKee nor Quesada had that alterna- 
tive. They did not qualify for the civil 
service benefits, if we want to talk about 
hardship. 

What he does not get are the PX and 
the commissary privileges. He does not 
get to fly free on a military airplane if 
space is available, and it is true that 
he does not get the medical health bene- 
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fits that go with a retirement status. But 
in a country where increasingly you have 
to be rich in order to be sick, that is 
not a hardship compared with what other 
Americans face. He can get an $80 a 
month death plan for his family. He will 
be getting $1,411.38 per month, plus the 
satisfaction of having served his country 
again, in the FAA, as head of it. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think that to 
approve this bill would establish, for the 
first time, a general precedent. It would 
vitiate and wipe out—make no mistake 
about that—section 301(b), section 302 
(b), and the whole import of that sub- 
ject, in terms of the conflict-of-interest 
questions and the public policy issues in- 
volved. It would establish a special con- 
sideration for military men in FAA, and 
it would create this potential conflict of 
interest for military men who might be 
so appointed. 

Finally, Mr. President, I point out— 
and the Senator from Nevada quotes it 
again—that even the majority report 
concedes that— 

t may be unwise, as a general policy, to 
reinstate automatically retired military sta- 
tus to anyone who resigns such status in 
order to serve in the U.S. Government. 


So says the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. 

They go on to say: 

A case-by-case approach in which the Con- 
gress evaluates the pecullar circumstances 
and equities of an individual situation 
would seem to be appropriate— 


This is the language of the majority 
report. All I can say is that I agree— 
Amen. That should be the way we are 
going about this. It does not happen to 
be the way. 

On that basis, this bill clearly should 
be defeated. 

To revive the issue of Mr. Butterfield’s 
military reinstatement in the face of his 
own explicit understanding and in the 
absence of any uniquely compelling cir- 
cumstances relating to qualifications or 
hardship would, in my judgment, simply 
make a mockery of congressional pro- 
cedure. No prejudice is expressed or im- 
plied in my remarks against the charac- 
ter of Mr. Butterfield. Sometimes, I 
hope, what we consider in this place 
tramscend personal considerations. 

The issue at stake goes far beyond the 
desire of one individual for reinstate- 
ment to retired military status. In the 
wake of events of the past few years, 
wherein we have seen the weakening of 
our constitutional system by the de- 
velopment of massive conflicts of inter- 
est, we have, in my judgment, the duty 
to preserve the laws that guard against 
such situations. 

At a time when we are profoundly re- 
assessing our foreign and defense poli- 
cies in light of new problems and new 
perils, we have the responsibility to be 
doubly vigilant in upholding the con- 
stitutional principle of civilian control 
of this Government. 

The matter before us, Mr. President, 
may seem to some not to be of that much 
consequence, Some may say we are just 
making a mountain out of a molehill. 
But at some point, in the national in- 
terest, we must take a stand. I believe 
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that, for me, Mr. President, this is clear- 
ly such a place. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield 10 minutes? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Iowa, He 
has presented his case very well and I 
think in the way he has done it, he has 
provided a service. 

I intend to support S. 182, a bill to 
provide for the reinstatement of retired 
military status to Alexander P. Butter- 
field, recently resigned Federal Aviation 
Administration Administrator. 

The opponents claim the bill represents 
a continuing erosion of respect for the 
deep-rooted and essential principle of 
separation between military and civilian 
authority. 

I agree with that principle and I would 
not support this bill if I felt that princi- 
ple was being violated. But I ask how this 
particular case can be related to the 
essential principle of separation between 
military and civilian authority. 

In fact, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Indiana would care to draft an 
amendment that would strike sections 
301(b) and 302(b), I would support it. I 
relate later in my paper that I think 
the time for this fear or concern has 
been outlived. 

Can an honest review of the situation 
as it was when Mr. Butterfield became 
the FAA Administrator, lead one to the 
conclusion that the principle cited had 
any applicability at that time and to 
that position? I suggest that it did not. 

What were the conflict of interest or 
potential conflict of interest issues at 
that time? 

Can the opponents of the bill point to 
decisions made by Mr. Butterfield during 
his tenure as Administrator that would 
have been made differently had he re- 
tained his commission and his retired 
status? 

I suggest nothing would have been any 
different as regards those decisions. I 
also believe that Mr. Butterfield’s past 
military experience helped, rather than 
hindered, his efforts to make objective 
decisions. 

Now, Mr. President, let me quote from 
a portion of the dissenting views con- 
be ti in our committee report on S. 
182: 

Mr. Butterfield was of course nominally a 
civilian, at the time of his appointment, so 
no special statutory safeguards of this sort 
were provided for him. But what realistically 
was his position, if he hoped—as he had 
been encouraged to do—that “Quesada treat- 
ment” might be available to him upon com- 
pletion of his service as Administrator? 
Would he not need the continuing good will 
of the Air Force to support private legisla- 
tion on his behalf, as indeed that service has 
done by letter to the Committee in this case? 
Even if the legislation were passed while he 
was still in ofice (which in fact is how it was 
originally drafted), all it would do is author- 
ize his reappointment to the retired Hst; 


would not the good favor of the Air Force 
still be needed to persuade the President to 
exercise the reappointment authority? 


Now let me further examine a sen- 
tence in the just-quoted paragraph 
which reads: 
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Would he not need the continuing good 
will of the Air Force to support private leg- 
islation on his behalf, as indeed that service 
has done by letter to the Committee in this 
case? 


Mr. President, the letter referred to 
Was in response to a request from Chair- 
man Srennis for the views of the De- 
partment of the Air Force on the bill and 
is a routine procedure, as it is with every 
bill that in eny way might impact on the 
Department of Defense. To imply that 
the Department of the Air Force’s fa- 
vorable reply was in any way dependent 
upon Mr. Butterfield’s having kept the 
Air Force’s good will while he was Ad- 
ministrator, I suggest, is a grave injus- 
tice to both parties. 

Mr. President, so that this point will 
be clear as possible, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Air Force 
to the committee be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 11, 1975. 
Hon. Jonn C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
US. Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHAmMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request for the views of the 
Department of the Air Force with respect to 
S. 182, 94th Congress, a bill “To authorize 
the appointment of Alexander P. Butterfield 
to the retired list of the Regular Air Force, 
and for other purposes.” 

The purpose of S 182 is to restore Alex- 
ander P. Butterfield, former Colonel, United 
States Air Force (Retired), to his former 
status on the retired Hst of the Regular Air 
Force with the retired pay and other benefits 
to which he would have been entitled had 
he not resigned to accept appointment as 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration (PAA). Restoration of retired 
pay and entitlement to other applicable ben- 
efits will not be effective until the day after 
he ceases to hold the office as Administrator 
of the FAA or the day before his death, 
whichever is earlier, and will not be retro- 
active for the period he served as Adminis- 
trator. 

The proposed legislation is not without 
precedent, since similar action was previ- 
ously taken in the case of at least one other 
Regular Air Force retired officer who was 
also required to resign his commission to 
accept appointment as Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, and who 
was later reappointed to the retired list. 
Such resignation is required because of the 
specific provision in section 301(b) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1341 
(b)) that the Administrator must be a 
“civilian”. Under existing law, the military 
departments are without authority to re- 
appoint former retired officers to their for- 
mer status on the retired list under Mr. But- 
terfield’s circumstances. Therefore, enact- 
ment of S. 182 is necessary in order to afford 
fair and equitable treatment to him. 

Under current law (10 U.S.C. 1401, 1401a, 
and 8991), military retired pay is computed 
based on the applicable rates of basic pay 
at time of retirement, plus authorized cost 
of living increases. Mr. Butterfield was origi- 
nally retired on February 1, 1969, and re- 
signed on February 8, 1973. The reference in 
S. 182 to “February 7, 1973,” the day before 
My. Butterfield’s resignation, might possibly 
be construed to authorize resumption of his 
retired pay based on the rates in efect on 
that date, plus authorized cost of living in- 
creases, Such a construction would piace him 
in a higher retired pay bracket than his con- 
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temporaries, who were initially retired on 
February 1, 1969. While we concur in legis- 
lation which would restoré Mr. Butterfield 
to his former military status with all the 
benefits he had acquired as the result of his 
military service, we do not believe that any 
advantage should accrue to him by reason of 
his resignation or reappointment, Accord- 
ingly, it is recommended that the reference 
in S. 182 to “February 7, 1973” be changed 
to “February. 1, 1969" to make clear what we 
believe is the intent of this bill. It is also 
recommended that the word “prerequisites” 
be changed to “perquisites” and that the ref- 
erence to the “Federal Aviation Agency” be 
changed to “Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion” to reflect the correct name. With these 
changes, the Department of the Air Force 
recommends enactment of S. 182. 

Enactment of this bill will cause no ap- 
parent increase in budgetary requirements of 
the Department of Defense. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that, from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objection 
to the presentation of this report for the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
Davin P. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. To keep this in 
context, I point out that the paragraph 
following the one previously cited, states: 

To ask these questions is not to impugn 
the personal integrity or honorable intentions 
of Mr. Butterfield any more than that of 
General McKee or General Quesada, 


Just for a point of the record, I make 
the comment that we haye had other 
military men serve in this capacity. One 
was John Shaffer and the other was Mr. 
Halaby. 

Whether the integrity of Mr. Butter- 
field has been impugned or not will have 
to be judged by Mr. Butterfield, but I 
suggest, if not, it is very close. However, 
I further suggest that the answer to the 
questions raised about needing the good 
favor of the Air Force is a resounding 
“No.” In my opinion, it is a poor attempt 
to make a case that is just not there. 

Mr. President, let me comment on how 
I interpret the intent of section 301(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
which specified that at the time of his 
nomination, a potential FAA Adminis- 
trator “shall be a civilian.” It appears 
to me the purpose was to preclude an 
Administrator from being subjected to 
pressures that might cause him to favor 
military aviation interests over civilian 
aviation interests. However, it must be 
remembered what the situation was at 
the time the law was written. I think 
this is very important and I hope that 
I might be listened to. f 

We were in the process of bringing all 
of the civil and military traffic opera- 
tions under one authority and into one 
system. Naturally, at that time there 
might have been parochial interests that 
each side would want to preserve in the 
new system. 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Quesada, a military man, brought 
the first semblance of intelligence and 
enforcement of flying regulations into 
the FAA. I have been flying for 45 years 
and, until General Quesada became head 
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of the FAA, no one was ever asked for 
an instrument ticket, even a ticket to 
show that he was qualified to fiy, a med- 
ical examination, or an annual examina- 
tion. It was under Mr. Quesada, who 
really brought these things to bear, that 
we began to get some order in the whole 
field of safety in flying. 

I remind my colleagues of one other 
thing that happened in World War IL 
There were no four-engine aircraft fy- 
ing on the airways of America. The first 
four-engine aircraft capability was de- 
veloped in World Way II for the military 
and not for civilian use. 

Also, prior to World War II, we did 
not exceed 200 miles an hour on our air- 
ways. At the end of World War II, we 
had aircraft that flew final approaches 
faster than aircraft cruised before World 
War II. So where would we look for the 
intelligence and the ability to put this 
combined airway system together? 

I say, too, in defense of these men, Mr. 
President, I know there have been times 
in the past years when both the Air Force 
and the Army would like to have insti- 
tuted their separate airways, but because 
they had former military people serving, 
these suggestions were thrown out. 

As I said, at that time, we might have 
had parochial interests that each side 
would want to preserve in the new sys- 
tem. I hope I have brought them out. 

I believe we are all aware of the result 
of the reorganization and the success of 
the Federal Aviation Administration. As 
a pilot, I have used the Air Route Traffic 
Control System frequently and, in my 
opinion, it is the best in the world. I 
have flown into and out of both civilian 
and military fields all over the country 
and I can attest we have one completely 
and totally integrated system. 

There is not the slightest trace of a 
conflict of interest. 

My point here is that almost 18 years 
after the Federal Aviation Act was passed 
there does not seem to be any real need 
to have the “civilian only” clause in the 
law today. I believe the civilian only 
clause was a valid concern when the law 
was initially passed but the reasons that 
prompted the clause originally have long 
since disappeared. I also suggest there 
was really no requirement for the clause 
when Mr. Butterfield was confirmed on 
March 9, 1973, even though he was at the 
time a “civilian.” 

I suspect a major part of the opposi- 
tion to this bill reflects an antimilitary 
sentiment. I do not believe the opponents 
of this bill can show that by having an 
ex-military man as FAA Administrator, 
the principle of civilian control over the 
military has been violated. 

There are positions, however, such as 
the Secretary of Defense, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, or the service Secre- 
taries and other policy positions in the 
Department of Defense and the executive 
branch where such a rule has a relevancy, 
But I fail to see its relevancy with the 
FAA position, especially since the original 
problem was long ago resolved. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. TOWER. It is not a fact that the 
people of this country have on many oc- 
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casions throughout our history elected 
professional military men as Presidents 
of the United States, and generally most 
of them have been fairly competent Pres- 
idents; some of them have been out- 
standing? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

In spite of the antimilitary attitude in 
this country, I recall that President Ken- 
nedy turned to General Maxwell Taylor 
and recalled kim to active duty. I believe 
we went through this same routine under 
another law. President Eisenhower came 
under the same routine, 

There have been a number of general 
officers or high-ranking military officers 
who have been called back for specific 
jobs in our Government. Why? It is be- 
cause the field they have served in all 
their lives gives them an expertise that 
the civilian has no way of getting. 

I point out to my friend from Texas— 
I may be wrong on this but I think Pur- 
due University is the only school today 
that gives courses in the type of admin- 
istrative work that we are talking about, 
that could lead to a man being qualified 
to be the FAA Administrator, having 
gained that experience academically 
through a school. There may be others. 
I know that at Arizona State University 
we are trying to establish cne. 

But the record of our country is so 
complete with men who have served in 
the military and then gone cn; and when 
they have been called to come back and 
serve, they have. 

I am not arguing that all of them went 
through the so-called Quesada treatment 
or McKee treatment: They did not, but 
nevertheless— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield me 5 more minutes? 

Mr. -CANNON, I yield the Senator 5 
more minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What we are talk- 
ing about here, I think; has essential ap- 
plication to our whole system of gov- 
ernment, and I -would hate to see the 
division between the military and the 
civilian grow larger. 

I can say this to my friend from Iowa: 
That there is no group of people in this 
country who respect the separation of 
the civilian and the man in uniform more 
than the man in uniform. I have been 
around them enough to know that. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am about 
through, Mr. President, and then I will 
yield. 

I think it would be a grievous error for 
the Senate not to restore Mr. Butter- 
field’s retired status; a status he gave 
up to comply with the letter of the law 
but not necessarily in order to comply 
with the intent. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa, 
in making his opening remarks, com- 
mented that high-ranking military men 
have political pull. 

I have known a lot of high ranking 
military men in my life who never voted, 
inctuding President Eisenhower, Some of 
them had friends in Congress. Some of 
them had friends other places. I do not 
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agree that they have the amount of 
political pull that is attributed to them. 

The Senator referred to high ranking 
military personnel being brought back to 
this city—I assume he refers to the Viet- 
nam war and even the Korean war—to 
give reports to Congress and giving re- 
ports that sounded good when the com- 
manders, I can assure the Senator, did 
not think they were good. But what do 
you do when a Commander in Chief— 
and that is the man who is responsible 
for the actions of a man in uniform—says 
“Get up before a joint session of Con- 
gress and tell them we are going to win 
this war in Vietnam in 6 weeks?” 

The general can tell the Commander 
in Chief to forget about it, but if he 
values his position and the position of the 
military he is not going to do it. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I want to close on 
this point. 

Money has never been an issue as to 
whether a man in uniform would forego 
his emoluments in order to take a civilian 
job. If that were the case, we would not 
have had any. 

My comment, too, in closing, is that 
PX, commissary, and most importantly 
medical benefits would be enjoyed by this 
gentleman were he restored, and under 
the Civil Service he cannot invoke full 
Civil Service retirement prior to the age 
of 55; otherwise, he would take a per- 
centage cut from Civil Service retired pay 
for each year under 55, and I think that 
Mr. Butterfield is 49 years of age. 

‘So, I urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of S. 182. 

Again, I will happily join any Senator 
in sponsoring an amendment to strike 
sections 301(b) and 302(b), which I 
thin. were necessary at the time but un- 
necessary now. 

I have yielded back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. CULVER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has yielded his time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I have time I will 
yield it. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
for yielding. 

Let me just say how heartened I am to 
hear the Senator from Arizona say and 
acknowledge that what we are really 
debating here this afternoon is essen- 
tial principles. 

Let me also hasten to say that in 
maintaining this critically important 
distinction, so funcamental to our sys- 
tem and our way of life, my fear, I 
say to the Senator from Arizona, is com- 
ing not from the military failure to un- 
derstand this distinction, its appropriate 
application and its importance, but 
rather, as the Senator implies, from the 
failure of civilian elected representa- 
tives of the American people to under- 
stand it—— 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I agree. 

Mr, CULVER (continuing). Who do 
not understand the basically constitu- 
tional distinction and principle and the 
historical reasons that gave rise to it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree. 

Mr. CULVER. I share with the Senator 
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from Arizona, as a veteran, the strong, 
sincere, deep belief that we, as a people, 
should be eternally grateful for the ex- 
tent to which there has been this wide- 
spread basic acceptance by the Ameri- 
can military of this principle. It is re- 
markable, the extent to which they have 
perceived, respected, and appreciated and 
understood the very basic tenants of this 
society and its principles. 

I wish I could say as much for my fel- 
low politicians. 

I do think there has been no greater 
disservice to military morale than the 
irresponsible and reckless fashion, in 
which high ranking political personages 
in our Government, of both parties, have 
called upon the military to defend un- 
popular decisions that are the proper ac- 
countability of the civilian. In addition, 
the Senator knows and I know, there are 
those who have been politically promoted 
to some big jobs in the military. 

We saw the case in the Marine Corps 
and the CIA. We see the case in NATO 
today. 

It is difficult to defend the quality of 
those appointments based on professional 
military achievement or competence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CULVER. If I could finish the 
statement, those are political appoint- 
ments. 

How would the Senator feel if he were 
poised to be Commandant of the Marine 
Corps on the basis of his professional 
service record and lose: the opportunity 
due to political favortism? How would he 
feel if he had the necessary command 
responsibility and experience to justify 
the culmination of a military career to 
be head of NATO and see it go by the 
boards because somebody knew some- 
body or somebody owed somebody some- 
thing? How would he feel if he were a 
dedicated military person fighting an 
unpopular war in Vietnam, feeling the 
policy was wrong, and being ordered by 
his Commander in Chief to go before a 
joint session of Congress and defend it 
and compromise and pervert the integ- 
rity of his profession that way? 

No, sir, I do not have any problems 
with my military fellow Americans. It is 
my civilian political fellow Americans 
who trouble me the most, and that is 
what the debate here today is all about. 

I will just conclude. The Senator men- 
tioned President Eisenhower. President 
Eisenhower, General Marshall, those 
men understood it. Dwight Eisenhower 
warned in his farewell address to the 
Nation, and I quote: 

In the councils of Government we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The poten- 
tial for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist. We must never 
let the weight of this combination endanger 
our liberties or the democratic process. 


Now, Mr. President, I must say it is 
really tiresome to hear it said that those 
of us who advocate the essential neces- 
sity to maintain the distinction, and re- 
spect it, between the military and the 
civilian, are somehow antimilitary. 
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I would submit, sir, with all due re- 
spect that the thing that has taken 
down the military is the civilian-political 
failure to understand that distinction, 
to fight for it, to maintain it, and not 
tolerate and permit the perversion of the 
professional military. 

So I say here, I hope I have made my 
point clear, that I in no way am im- 
pugning the personal integrity of Mr. 
Butterfield. I really do not think that 
is the problem. When we raise those 
questions about the potential conflict 
about putting him into a position and 
bypassing and circumventing the clear 
intent of the 1958 statute, then I think 
we, not the military, have defaulted on 
our clear constitutional duty and respon- 
sibility which is every bit as sacred as 
the one the military undertake. Under 
our system of government it even poses 
a greater degree of responsibility and 
accountability which we should no longer 
fail to appreciate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not make 
a more eloquent argument as to the Sen- 
ator’s point, with which I completely 
agree, than he has made, but I think 
he is getting away from the point today. 

Now, are we accusing Mr. Butterfield 
of having received this appointment be- 
cause of a political favor? If that is the 
charge, I think we ought to work on that. 

I think the debate here should center 
on whether or not Mr. Butterfield should 
be reinstated as a reservist and receive 
those benefits for which he worked 20 
years. 

I agree completely with what the Sen- 
ator is talking about, and I get just as 
mad about it as he does. I do not like 
it. It used to make me sick to my stom- 
ach to hear people come back here from 
Vietnam and say, “It is just around the 
corner,” because Robert McNamara said 
that is the thing to say, and they knew 
it was not just around the corner. 

So if we are going to try to charge Mr. 
Butterfield with having been the recip- 
ient of political power, a colonel, that 
is one thing, and possibly the Senator 
can make that argument. I do not be- 
lieve he can. Whether or not he was the 
most capable man around, I do not know, 
but I will say this—— 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But I will say this: 
He has done a good job under a most 
unusual situation, because since the ad- 
vent of the FAA we have constructed an- 
other agency which has taken over most 
of the safety work originally given to 
the FAA, and that is something beside 
this point, but something we are going to 
have to iron out someday. 

I have said all I want to say on this, 
but I think the Senator has made a very, 
very good case. However, I do not think 
he is applying his logic to this particular 
case, but to the whole general case, and 
I am in complete agreement with him 
on that. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the specific facts in 
the Butterfield case, in my judgment, 
are distinguishable from the Quesada 


President, 
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case and the McKee case. In answer to 
the Senator’s question, I do not think Mr. 
Butterfield is on trial here today. I think 
the Senate is. 

I think the Senate is on trial, and I 
think this is going to be a test vote not 
on who is promilitary and who is anti- 
military, but who really understands the 
fundamental principles implicit in the 
Constitution, such a basic consideration 
of a free society, in keeping this separa- 
tion, and who is going to obey the law; it 
is also a vote on whether we, as the Sen- 
ate, want to make a mockery, a repeated 
mockery, of this carefully crafted insula- 
tion from conflict-of-interest situations. 

This is no reflection on Mr. Butterfield. 
We are talking about institutions. We are 
talking about principles. We are talking 
about obeying the express language of & 
statute which in my judgment is clear, 
unequivocal, and compelling. I think the 
test today will occur on whether or not 
the Senate is going to begin on this oc- 
casion to start to reassert what is far 
more fundamental in our system than 
just the proper role of Congress, whether 
we are going to respect the Constitution 
and our own laws. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, wiil the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield myself 5 minutes. 
I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did Mr. Butterfield 
know what he was getting into when he 
received the appointment? 

Mr. CULVER. Yes, I think it is very 
elear that Mr. Butterfield did. I quote 
from his appearance on March 1 before 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
at the Commerce Committee hearing: 

Once I learned— 


I, Butterfield— 

that special legislation would have little 
chance of passing the Senate and House, 
and that resolution one way or the other 
would probably take months, I did what I 
felt I had to do—wrote the letter to Secre- 
tary Seamans asking that my name be drop- 
ped from the retired rolls. That was nearly 
a month ago. The issue is now water under 
the bridge. It should be forgotten. 


Mr. PASTORE. Does that necessarily 
mean that he was giving up for good his 
association with the Army or the Air 
Force or that it only means that because 
@ special exemption had to be made be- 
fore he could take the position that 
rather than wait he would resign from 
the Air Force? 

My question is specifically this: Was 
he told at the time that once he ac- 
cepted this he became a civilian for good 
and that he could not again return to 
the armed services? 

Mr. CULVER. I do not think a fair 
reading of the public record would in- 
dicate that he could have had any other 
understanding. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Iowa have any additional 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has 10 minutes still re- 
maining. 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, in this 
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debate today some very fundamental is- 
sues have been developed in depth rang- 
ing all the way from constitutional prin- 
ciples to voluntary action. 

For myself, I was one of those who 
were earlier approached because of my 
position on the Commerce Committee as 
to whether or not if Mr. Butterfield’s 
name came up here and, I suppose, be- 
cause of my prior positions on General 
McKee, whether or not we could effect 
another waiver, and I spoke only for my- 
self and T said “no.” 

The proposition put at that time was 
not can we have a relinquishment of 
military benefits today and put it back 
later on; no one mentioned that. I think, 
in all due credit to Mr. Butterfield, who 
turned out to be a pretty good adminis- 
trator, he did not have that in mind 
either. So, aside from these great funda- 
mental questions it just seems to me we 
ought not’to finesse this. We ought not 
to make a charade out of the statute. 

The Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from Arizona and myself in mo- 
ments of pique say, “We just ought to 
abolish the statute, we ought to re- 
peal it,” 

Well, we will not have to. We have al- 
ready done that. If Congress is not going 
to follow congressional intent, we ought 
to stop complaining about the people 
downtown. 

Mr. Butterfield did a pretty good job. 
I voted for him, but we really ought not 
to let this thing slide over. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes with respect to the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island. I, as chairman of the 
Aviation Subcommittee of the Commerce 
Committee where this matter came, the 
nomination originally, was contacted to 
find out if a waiver could be granted un- 
der the McKee type situation, and I ad- 
vised the people who contacted me that 
it could not. 

The name of Mr. Butterfield was sent 
up and the White House was advised by 
a number of people, Senator PEARSON 
and others, that a waiver could probably 
not be granted in this case, and if it did, 
it would take a long period of time. 

I said that I would not, as chairman 
of the committee, even hold hearings on 
the nomination while he was a retired 
officer because under the statute I felt 
he could not, therefore, qualify. 

Now I am advised by Mr. Butterfield 
that when his name was sent up he did 
not realize he was going to have to resign, 
but before I would hold hearings, he did 
have to resign and his name having been 
sent up, he decided to make the decision 
at that point to resign because he knew 
there was no likelihood of a waiver going 
through under a McKee-type situation. 

So when he appeared before the com- 
mittee for confirmation, he was then a 
civilian. 

There has been no violation of the 
law. The Senator suggested a violation 
of the law. The law has not been vio- 
lated. He was a civilian at the time he 
came up, he was confirmed and we are ` 
not violating the law in attempting to ; 
permit him to be reinstated. We amend 
law every day. ~ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes are up. 

The Senator is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Congress wants 
to amend it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is true that the 
Congress can amend it, can undo any- 
thing it does. But the point still is that 
what we are doing today, in effect, is 
what we refused and intimated we would 
not do at that time. 

Mr. CANNON. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. So, in effect, that is the 
result. 

Mr. CANNON. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, that is the result. 

What we are saying now is that it did 
not make any difference what the law 
was, that a military man could not as- 
sume a civilian position. What we are 
saying now, having done that, we will 
put him back as a military man. So, in 
effect, what we are doing in 1975 is what 
we intimated to the administration we 
could not do under the law at the time 
of his appointment. 

In effect, that is the result. 

Mr. CANNON. Not that we could not, 
but would not do. 

I said, we would not push the McKee 
type situation. McKee was different from 
Quesada because in McKee we made a 
special exemption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator take another minute? 

Mr. CANNON. The Director of NASA 
has to be a civilian and McKee served in 
a number of important positions around 
here different from what the law requires, 
and not only head of the FAA. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, the lan- 
guage of the report states that the record 
shows that Alexander Butterfield was 
well aware of the actions and reserva- 
tions of the Congress in respect to sec- 
tion 301(b) of the FAA Act when he 
consented to having his named placed in 
nomination. 

I talked to Mr. Butterfield this morn- 
ing. He said that this is not correct, that 
when nominated by the President for 
this position, which, incidentally, he did 
not seek, he was not aware of section 
301(b), this is what Mr. Butterfield says: 

The publicity was out, the announcement 
had been made by the White House, my 
conscience would not have permitted me 
to withdraw my name after the announce- 
ment was made. Later on, another formal 
paper nomination was made as required 
by Senator Cannon and at that time I was 
aware of section 301(b), but again the an- 
nouncement had already been released. 


I hope that will clarify that matter in 
the Record. This is what Mr. Butter- 
field’s response is. 

I hope that this will be adopted, Mr, 
President. This man has been a good 
public servant. 

In my view, military men are among 
the best public servants. I think we do 
have a splendid class of professional 
military men in this country, they have 
been well trained, well educated, many 
of them speak several languages, they 
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have a sophistication in international af- 
fairs, and very often I think they make 
splendid public servants. Ordinarily, they 
have already demonstrated their enor- 
mous loyalty to the United States of 
America. 

I hope we are never of a mind around 
here that we think something is fright- 
ening about the military mentality that 
makes a military man unfit to the serv- 
ice of his people in his employment. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Iowa have time remain- 
ing? 

I would like simply to ask a couple of 
questions of the Senator. 

First of all, if we are going to be 
asked to make an exception to the law 
by passing another law, as the Senator 
from Nevada just suggested, and if, in- 
deed, we are in the prospect of doing 
that to violate what the Senator de- 
scribed as a constitutional principle of 
separation, what is the purpose of it? 

I mean, what are the benefits to Mr. 
Butterfield? 

To my understanding in listening to 
the debate, he is going to continue to 
get his retirement benefits, that he loses 
very little in the process of this, but can 
the Senator be specific about what bene- 
fit accrues to Mr. Butterfield out of 
this legislation, or as a result of this 
legislation, why are we going to make an 
exception, why are we going to violate a 
constitutional provision, for what rea- 
son? 

Mr. CULVER. It is difficult to under- 
stand, because under the civil service 
pension, which he does have rights to, he 
would get $1,411.38 per month but his 
military retirement pay would be only 
$997.09 per month. 

He also gets a free $45,000 life in- 
surance policy, civil service, and the 
thing he does not get is PX privileges, the 
commissary. He does not get the military 
medical benefits which I think is prob- 
ably very important to him. He cannot 
fiy on space available in military air- 
craft. 

But on the medical pay, as the Senator 
is well aware, for $80 a month he can get 
a comprehensive health insurance plan 
for himself and his family. 

I do not think it requires a special re- 
lief act by the U.S. Congress to do that, 
and I think this is really what, essen- 
tially, is at issue here. 

Mr, CLARK. Well, I would like to ask 
any person here in the Chamber if we 
take exception to that, is that the pur- 
pose of this law, we simply make an ex- 
ception to a constitutional principle or 
make an exception to this law so some- 
one can have PX privileges and health 
care privileges? 

What was 
privileges? 

Mr. CULVER. Commissary and flights 
on military aircraft on a space-available 
basis. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if anyone dis- 
agrees with that. Is that the reason for 
the change in the law? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, that is certainly 
not the reason for the change in the law. 
This goes far beyond. 


the other—commissary 
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We are trying to equate this to a basic 
fairness principle similar to the proce- 
dure we followed in the case of Quesada, 
in the case of McKee, in the case of 
President Eisenhower. We restored Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to all of his benefits 
after he left the Presidency. 

Now, this has been very ample from 
the standpoint of precedents and Senator 
GOLDWATER responded to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The Senator’s statement is not cor- 
rect. Mr. Butterfield would not receive 
the same benefits now under civil service 
retirement if he were to retire because, 
I am not sure exactly what his benefits 
would be, but certainly less than full re- 
tirement, as the Senator from Iowa 
stated. 

Mr. CULVER. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield on the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. CULVER. That is fine. 

These figures, I would suggest, and I 
think the Recorp should show, are the 
product of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee staff and my own staff, independent- 
ly arrived at, identically agreed to. Those 
figures 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CULVER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Mr. President, 
I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa a further question. 

In his opening remarks, and the cases 
cited as precedent here, the so-called 
Queseda and McKee cases, there seem 
to be special circumstances involved, 
particularly in terms of the qualifica- 
tions of the individuals that may not be 
involved here. 

Does the Senator from Iowa see the 
kind of special circumstances in the 
case of Mr. Butterfield that existed where 
General Quesada was concerned? 

Mr. CULVER. No, I clearly think they 
do not exist in either case for the reasons 
I made reference to. 

General Quesada had been a special 
assistant to President Eisenhower, 
helped draft the law establishing the 
FAA, served 27 years, was a three-star 
general, and was uniquely gifted, as 
Senator Gotpwarter mentioned, in terms 
of the critical requirements at that time, 
at the agency’s inception, to manage the 
responsibilities of the department. 

General McKee had served in several 
major commands, including head of Air 
Force Logistics Command and Vice Chief 
of Staff, had served 35 years, and was a 
four-star general. He had served as as- 
sistant administrator for management 
development at NASA. 

I think these men clearly merited 
special consideration and were excep- 
tionally qualified and served with dis- 
tinction in those FAA posts. I think for 
those reasons those cases are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. 

With all due respect to Mr. Butter- 
field, I was a little surprised to hear 
the Senator from Nevada suggest that 
his case was comparable to General 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 
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Mr. CULVER. I yield. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. The Senator 
made clear in his opening remarks that 
there was nothing punitive here, nothing 
personal against Mr. Butterfield’s back- 
ground. I would like to identify myself 
with that sentiment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CULVER. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Is it not the case 
that under the precedent we are reaf- 
firming here today, if the distinguished 
Senator will respond, that there is noth- 
ing to prevent someone from being ap- 
pointed from the military ranks to this 
position, serving a matter of days and 
being restored to his full military status 
thereafter, after having made one or two 
very important decisions? Is that the 
case? 

Mr. CULVER. That is correct. 

Mr, GARY W. HART. There is no time 
of service involved here at all? 

Mr. CULVER. That is correct. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr, CANNON. Is it necessary to yield 
back the remainder of my time in order 
to offer the committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
necessary to yield back the time. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. President, there are 
three perfecting amendments at the desk. 
I ask for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, strike out “prerequisites” 
and insert in lieu thereof “prequisites”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to such a modest request? The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The first committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the second committee amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, in Hne 10, strike out “Febru- 
ary 7, 1973" and insert in lieu thereof “Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969". 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the second commit- 
tee amendment. 

The second committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the third committee amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, beginning in line 4, strike out: 

Sec. 2. The effective date of the appoint- 
ment authorized by this Act is the day after 
Alexander P. Butterfield ceases to hold office 
as Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, or the day before his death, which- 
ever is earlier. 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the third commit- 
tee amendment. 

The third committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk. I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of bill, insert the following: 

SEC. - Section 2004 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(g) In computing the six-year period 
referred to in subsection (b) (1), any period 
during which any such officer was in a miss- 
ing status (as defined in section 551 (2) of 
title 37) shall be disregarded.”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
15 minutes a side on this amendment. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield myself such time 
as I may use, Mr. President. 

This amendment, Mr. President, is not 
germane to the present bill. It would be 
subject to a point of order if any Senator 
wishes to make a point of order. I believe 
Senators will probably want to consider 
the amendment on its merits rather than 
on the question of whether it is germane 
or not. Time is of the essence in this 
particular matter. 

Under the existing law, and I am 
advised that it is called the Goldwater 
law, named after the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the 
Air Force has the right each year to send 
25 of its officers to graduate school, in- 
cluding law school. The requirement is 
that they must have served for at least 
2 years and not more than 6 years. 

A situation has been called to my 
attention by two former prisoners of war, 
one from my home State of Alabama. 
That constituent was a prisoner of war 
for more than 4 years. That 4 years added 
to his other years of service would make 
his active duty service more than 6 years, 
and he would not be eligible to apply for 
this assignment. He has been accepted 
in law school but it is not known that he 
will be nominated. This amendment 
would take out from under the active 
duty status of this maximum of 6 years 
that is permitted the time spent as a 
prisoner of war and would give a prisoner 
of war who has returned to the active 
service an opportunity to apply for this 
type of further schooling. 

All this amendment would do would 
be to elimiate the prisoner-of-war time 
that the serviceman had served and make 
him eligible to apply. 

I have spoken to the distinguished floor 
manager of the bill, the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, and the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. Gotpwarer) on this 
matter, and they have no objection. In 
fact, Senator GOLDWATER, who is the 
author of the original legislation, feels 
that this should be done. I hope the 
point of order will not be raised. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. CULVER. A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, it is with 
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great reluctance that I do raise the point 
of order on the nongermaneness of this 
oo amendment to the pending 

ill. 

Mr, ALLEN. I will raise a point of 
order as to his point of order that a 
point of order cannot be made until the 
30 minutes have expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
of order cannot be niade until the time 
of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. CULVER. I reserve the right. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
think this amendment should be 
adopted. I did not expect that it would 
be offered here this afternoon. The 
Judge Advocate Corps has gotten so low 
in its membership in numbers, not qual- 
ity, and it is getting so increasingly diffi- 
cult to get young lawyers into the service, 
that several years ago, before there was 
any idea that prisoner of war status 
might have an effect, we did pass legis- 
lation that allowed each service, not just 
the Air Force, to send 25 men to law 
school each year, provided they had had 
2 years of service and not more than 6. 
We felt that this was necessary because 
after a man has been in 2 years, he has 
either made up his mind to stay or get 
out. If he goes to law school, the chances 
of retaining him in the Judge Advocate 
Corps is much better. I think it is only 
proper. 

In fact, the way I remember the legis- 
lation I thought that it was permissive 
to each service to be able to waive the 
matter of time. It is obvious that the 
legislation was so restrictive that they 
cannot do that. An amendment like this 
will be necessary at some time. 

I thank my friend from Alabama for 
introducing it. 

Mr. TOWER. Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator did discuss 
the amendment with me. I think ft is the 
only fair and just thing that we can do. 
Certainly, at the time the law was en- 
acted it was not anticipated that this 
kind of a situation would arise. I cer- 
tainly believe we owe it to the men who 
have logged so much time in prisoner of 
war camps to give them the opportunity 
to qualify without counting that time 
against them. They have had enough 
counted against them already. I com- 
mend the Senator from Alabama for in- 
troducing the amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr, CANNON. I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. I be- 
lieve it will correct an inequity for a 
former prisoner of war that was never 
intended. I am happy to support it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
to me briefly? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand that this 
is general legislation. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is general legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is designed to take 
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care of any prisoner or war, not just one 
from Alabama or anywhere else. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. It was merely called 
to my attention by a constituent in 
Alabama. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for offering the pro- 
posal. It seems to me that it would be 
unfortunate if we were not able to han- 
die a matter such as this. 

The Senator said that time was of the 
essence. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I would like to ex- 
plain that. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish the Senator 
would. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Air Force makes its 
choices before the end of June. It is nec- 
essary that this measure be passed if 
prisoners of war who served more than 6 
years are to be eligible for assignment 
to this further education. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
feel that this would be the better part of 
wisdom: His amendment essentially is 
one that would receive unanimous con- 
sent of this body. Naturally, we are all 
for the prisoners of war and want to give 
them all the benefits they are entitled to- 
If, for any reason, these benefits are 
being denied them, they should be given 
to them. I suggest that if the Senator 
would introduce this as a bill and ask for 
immediate consideration, he could have 
his law this afternoon. 

The trouble is that the Senator is mix- 
ing up something that has nobility with 
something that is being disputed as a vio- 
lation of the separation of powers, and I 
think we are getting apples mixed up 
with oranges. 

I can see the strategy in this, and I 
can see what effect it will have. I think 
it is unfair to mix at this moment some- 
thing that has the compassionate 
aspect——— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will ask the Senator 
a question. Would it not be better and 
more effective and more expedient to in- 
troduce it as a bill and ask for immediate 
consideration, and we will all vote for it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have introduced a bill 
already. If I can get it considered at this 
time, I will be willing to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Does the Senator from Mississippi have 
objection to the Committee on Armed 
Services being discharged from further 
consideration? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I had no personal 
knowledge of the existence of the Sen- 
ator’s bill until this morning, when he 
mentioned it here. I would hate to see us 
do this on a matter of this kind. This bill 
is going to be voted on in a few minutes. 
After all, what is the objection to putting 
the amendment on the bill? Is the in- 
ference here that this is a strategy on 
the part of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. PASTORE. I think so. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can understand the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Iowa to a bill 
benefiting Mr. Butterfield, but I cannot 
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understand his objection to a bill bene- 
fiting prisoners of war. Possibly he has a 
reason for that. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
so the Senator can make his point of 
order. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, does any 
time remain on the amendment? I wish 
to make a point of order. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before making his point of 
order? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we are 
being told that we cannot agree to a bill 
because we do not know what is in it, 
but we are ready to vote for an amend- 
ment that would do exactly the same 
thing, without knowing what is in the 
amendment, 

I say, very frankly, that I think this 
is turning out to be a charade, and it is 
wrong—it is absolutely wrong. 

The Senator from Iowa perhaps will 
lose his case. Perhaps he does not have 
the votes. But all he is raising here this 
afternoon is the fundamental principle 
under the Constitution that this is a ci- 
vilian government, not a military govern- 
ment. That is the reason why we passed 
these laws, in order to discourage the 
military from taking over civilian power. 
We do that in the case of a Secretary of 
Defense. We do that in the case of a 
Secretary of State. We have done it all 
the time. Why do we do it? We do it be- 
cause we say that this is a civilian govern- 
ment and it should never be taken over 
by the military. That is the purpose be- 
hind it. That is all we are trying to en- 
force. That is why Congress passed the 
law. Now we are changing it. We are 
making it a matter of personalities. It 
is not a matter of personalities at all. 

Every man in the military knows that 
when it comes to a civilian job, he has to 
make a choice. We do it with our judges. 
I had to do it when I was Governor. We 
had a judge who became a captain in 
the Navy. When he got out of the Navy, a 
question arose as to whether or not he 
could assume the bench; and he had to 
be reappointed and had to be recon- 
firmed. The reason for that is funda- 
mental: because there must be a separa- 
tion of powers. 

This afternoon, in order to blur up and 
to fuzz up a principle, what are we doing? 
We are offering an amendment that 
everybody is for. If it is agreed to, the 
question will be, did we vote to help the 
prisoners or did we vote to sustain a 
principle of the Constitution? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I will say this to the 
Senator. As to any inference that there 
is any kind of plan or scheme here of 
putting a POW amendment on the bill 
to make a man eligible in a few days, 
I can speak only for myself, but I say 
that the Senator is totally mistaken. 
Talking about wrong, his inference is 
downright wrong, to be making a charge 
such as that on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not making the 


charge. But I have lived to be 68 years 
old, and I have been in public life 40 
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years, and I can see a strategy when a 
strategy takes place. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
when the Senator from Alabama came 
to me prior to the submission and discus- 
sion of this measure and asked me about 
offering this amendment, I could not see 
any real difficulties. But I must say that 
I am persuaded by the arguments of the 
Senator from Rhode Island that there 
is conflict. As one vitally interested in 
both matters, I feel that this body would 
be better off if we voted on each matter 
separately. r 

Therefore, I am going to ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama to consider with- 
drawing this amendment, so that we can 
get along with voting on the original S. 
182, which is why we are here, and then 
see if we can get along with the job of 
persuading the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services to bring up 
the other bill, which has a lot of sense 
to it. 

Mr. PASTORE. We can bring it up 
this afternoon, and I will vote for it. 

Mr. ALLEN, I will accede to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
document in behalf of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Henry P, FOWLER, JR. 

Henry P. Fowler, Jr. was born on March 
6, 1939 in Washington, D.C. He is a gradu- 
ate of Valley Forge Military Academy and 
The George Washington University, holding 
a B.A. in Sociology. 

He entered Oficer Training School in the 
U.S. Air Force and graduated in February, 
1965 as a distinguished graduate. He re- 
ceived his commission as & second lieuten- 
ant and was subsequently given an Air 
Force regular commission by President 
Johnson. 

Henry Fowler attended and completed 
pilot training and then completed F-4 fight- 
er/bomber training where he graduated as 
the outstanding pilot. 

On December 20, 1966 he was assigned 
to Ubon Royal Thai Air Base, Thailand. On 
March 26, 1967 his F-4C aircraft was struck 
by two surface to air missiles over Hanoi, 
North Viet Nam. He was taken prisoner 
on this date and returned to the United 
States in February, 1973, six years later. He 
returned with numerous awards and decora- 
tions which include the Silver Star (the 
third highest medal given by this coun- 
try), two Purple Hearts and three Air 
Medals. 

After being interned in the Travis Air 
Force Base Hospital he attended the C-141 
Aircraft Training School at Altus Air Force 
Base, Altus, Oklahoma. He graduated as 
the Honor Student of his class. 

On April 6, 1974 Henry Fowler was mar- 
ried to the former Patricia Gay Gwin, a 
United Airlines stewardess. 

He is presently flying the C141 aircraft 
at Travis Air Force Base, California. He 
spends ninety percent of his time working 
in the Social Actions Office, serving as as- 
sistant Equal Opportunity and Treatment 
Officer (see attached letter). He is also at- 
tending Command and Staff School and is 


enrolled in classes with Chapman College 
leading to a Masters Degree in Psychology. 
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He recently has been chosen by the Jun- 
lor Chamber of Commerce as one of the out- 
standing young men of America of 1974. 


FACTS AND SPECIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Since 15 Apr 74, Captain Fowler has been 
assigned to the Social Actions Office under 
the ADCAP Program. He has served as Assist- 
ant Equal Opportunity and Treatment Of- 
ficer and, when the EOT Officer has been on 
TDY for as long as nine weeks, he has filled 
that position. He spends ninety percent of 
his duty time in this office and performs his 
duties in an obsolutely superior manner, He 
has directly participated in fourteen EOT 
cases and has been extremely successful in 
working with others. He has demonstrated 
an outstanding ability to deal with people of 
all races, nationalities and sexes, and has 
worked particularly diligerftly on cases in- 
volving equal opportunities for WAFs. 

He has written letters for the commander 
clarifying a supervisors position in WAF ad- 
ministration. He developed the 60 MAWg 
policy on Equal Opportunity and Treatment. 
He wrote the Wing Social Actions Plan. Capt. 
Fowler frequently briefs all incoming per- 
sonnel on the functions and many facets of 
the Social Actions Office at the biweekly 
newcomers orientation. He writes much of 
the material which emanates from this office 
including letters to and for the Commander. 
Capt. Fowler has represented our office and 
the 60MAW as guest speaker at a variety of 
functions and establishments. Some of these 
included: Commencement Speaker at the 
California Highway Patrol Academy at 
Sacramento; The Lion’s Clubs at both Fair- 
field and Rodeo, California; the NCO Dining 
Out at Travis AFB; Veteran's Day at the Na- 
tional Guard Armory at Richmond, Califor- 
nia; POW/MIA Memorial Dedication at Travis 
AFB; and American River College at Sacra- 
mento, California. 

All of his speeches have received the high- 
est praise. 

Strengths: Capt. Fowler continuously dis- 
plays an extreme interest in his work and 
always demonstrates outstanding initiative 
and acceptance of responsibility. Capt. Fowl- 
er's forte is, without doubt, his ability to ex- 
press himself both orally and in writing. 

Suggested assignments: Capt. Fowler 
should be afforded the opportunity to attend 
law school at the earliest opportunity. His 
abilities can best be utilized in the social 
actions career field until he is selected for 
training in the legal field. 

Self improvement efforts: Capt. Fowler 
continuously attempts to improve himself 
by studying the English Language on his 
own and by attending formal olasses. He is 
presently enrolled in the non-resident Com- 
mand and Staff School which he is attending 
by seminar at Travis AFB, He is enrolled at 
Chapman College pursuing a Master's De- 
gree in Psychology. 

Other comments: Capt. Fowler's bearing 
and behavior are outstanding. He exemplifies 
top military standards. I believe that Capt. 
Fowler is a superior officer displaying out- 
standing growth potential. Promotion well 
shead of his contemporaries and in the sec- 
ondary zone is strongly warranted. 


ORINDA, Catrr., May 13, 1975. 
Hon, Janes B. ALLEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: I am writing to you 
in regard to a matter of utmost personal im- 
portance concerning legislation allowing 
active duty officers to attend law school. I 
was a Prisoner of War in North Vietnam for 
mearly six years and find that I am now not 
qualified to attend law school under 10 U.S.C. 
2004 because I have over six years active 
duty. 

T hare made a request to Senator Gold- 
water that he sponsor private legisiation 
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which would enable me to attend law school 
under the provisions of the aforementioned 
bill. A suggested draft bill is attached. 

I am a regular Air Force Officer having 
received a regular Air Force Commission as 
& result of being selected as a Distinguished 
Graduate Officer of Officer Training School. I 
received the award as outstanding pilot of 
my F-4C class in November 1966 and was 
the honor graduate of the C-141 Flight Train- 
ing School after my return from North Viet- 
nam. I do now and always have intended to 
make the Air Force my career. Up until now, 
I have been a pilot; however, I am presently 
fiying with a waiver due to an injury sus- 
tained while in the hands of the North Viet- 
namese. I am far behind my contemporaries 
in fiying time and experience due to my six 
years of imprisonment. I earnestly desire to 
work in a fleld of endeavor which is of in- 
terest to me and of benefit to the Air Force. 
My extreme interest in attending law school 
stems from a personal desire not only to re- 
ceive a higher education, but to better serve 
the United States Air Force and the United 
States of America. However, to qualify for 
law school, I need Congressional action. 

I have been accepted for admission at the 
Cumberland School of Law (copy of accept- 
ance letter attached). I plan to buy a home 
in Birmingham and make Alabama my per- 
manent residence. I ultimately want to re- 
tire there. 

I have served my country well and have 
received numerous decorations. I respectfully 
request assistance in allowing me to attend 
law school while on active duty. Piease help 
me enter this law schoo! class, 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
Henry P. Fowrer, Jr., 
Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


ORIMINAL COURT or 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 16, 1975. 
Re Capt. Henry P. Fowler 
Hon. JIM ALLEN, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: I am writing you 
in behalf of my son-in-law Captain Henry P. 
Fowler. During the past two weeks I have 
discussed the matters involving Captain 
Fowler with Miss Conradi of your Birming- 
ham office, and I understand that she has 
discussed these matters with Mr. Mitchell of 
your Washington office. 

Captain Fowler was a prisoner of war in 
North Vietnam for approximately six years. 
He has served his country well and has re- 
ceived numerous decorations including a 
silver star and two purple hearts. He has 
been accepted as a law student at the Cum- 
berland Law School for the school year start- 
ing in September, 1975. He has received very 
high recommendations from his command- 
ing officers at Travis Air Force Base, rec- 
ommending that the Air Force select him 
as one of those who would be sent to school 
under the provisions of 10 U.S.C. Number 
2004. He nor his superior officers were aware 
of the fact that his 10 years active duty, 
including 6 years as a prisoner of war 
would be such as to prevent his selection. 
Under the provisions of the above cited law, 
which is referred to in the Air Force as the 
“Goldwater Bill”, an applicant cannot be 
selected who has more than 6 years active 
duty. 

Captain Fowler and my daughter intend 
to make Alabama their permanent home. 
Captain Fowler is an outstanding young 
man; has great ability as a public speaker, 
and has an exemplary record. His father was 
General Counsel for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce In Washington, D.C. prior 
to his death. 
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I respectfully request that you and Sen- 
ator Sparkman join in Sponsoring special 
legislation to allow Captain Fowler to at- 
tend law school while on active duty. It 
would certainly appear that it wonld be 
grossly unfair to bar him from the oppor- 
tunity of attending law school because of 
the fact that he was a prisoner of war for 
six years. 

I am enclosing a Bill which was prepared 
by the authorities at Travis Air Force Base. 
I do not know whether or not it is In proper 
form. Your efforts in his behalf will be 
greatly appreciated, and we will all owe you 
& very deep debt of gratitude. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roseet W. GWIN, 
Judge. 


Mr. ALLEN, At any rate, Mr.. Presi- 
dent, the Senate has been advised of the 
pendency of this bill, and Senators will 
understand what is in the bill when it 
is brought up at a later date. 

(At this point, Mr. Srone assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President; I 
had not determined how I was going to 
vote on this measure until now because 
I had to weigh several factors. However, 
I have reached the point where I intend 
to support the position of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

I speak as one who served for 5 years 
as an enlisted man in the armed sery- 
ices—the Army, the Navy, and the Ma- 
rine Corps—never having achieved a 
higher rank than private first class. 

I think we have to face up to this mat- 
ter of members of the military services 
coming into the civilian branches of 
the Government after they have been 
allowed to retire, upon the conclusion 
of 20 years of service, with a retention 
of a percentage of their pay. They are 
eligible for the rest of their lives, on a 
retired status, to have all their medical 
cares attended to. Many of them take 
over other jobs. They are described as 
double-dippers, and I understand that 
some are even triple-dippers. 

When Mr. Butterfield came before the 
Committee on Commerce in 1973, he 
said the following: 

Once I learned that special legislation 
would have little chance of passing the Sen- 
ate and House and that resolution, one way 
or the other, would probably take months, 
I did what I felt I had to do, wrote the letter 
to Secretary Seamans asking that my name 
be dropped from the retired rolls. That was 
nearly a month ago. The issue is now water 
under the bridge. It should be forgotten. 


I think it is about time we face up to 
our responsibilities under the constitu- 
tion and reaffirm the principle of the 
separation of the military from the 
civilian and the subordination of the 
military to the civilian in this Govern- 
ment of ours. 

I think we have ignored this principle 
for too long a period of time. Because of 
the debate this afternoon and the logical 
arguments advanced by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, I intend to vote in 
support of what he proposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama is withdrawn. 
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The Senator from Nevada is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada has 17 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CANNON. How much time does the 
Senator from Iowa have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. I wish to respond to 
the distinguished majority leader. I hope 
I may have his attention, as well as the 
attention of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

We have heard a great deal here about 
the separation of powers. I wish to make 
a very brief statement. 

After his election as President in 1952, 
then General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower resigned his commission in 
the U.S. Army. Upon completion of his 
two terms as President of the United 
States, he was appointed by President 
Kennedy to the active list of the regular 
Army in his former grade of General of 
the Army. This appointment was made 
pursuant to Public Law 87-3. 

Public Law 87-3 authorized the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint 
former President Eisenhower to the ac- 
tive list of the regular Army in his for- 
mer grade of general of the Army, with 
his former date of rank in such grade. 
Public Law 87-3 did not entitle former 
President Eisenhower to the pay or al- 
lowances of a general of the Army, as 
a former President is entitled to other 
benefits and allowances provided by 
statute, which are greater, I may add, 
than as a general of the Army. 

Public Law 87-3 serves as a precedent 
for S. 182 in that Congress, by special 
legislation, authorized the President to 
reinstate the military status of an indi- 
vidual who had resigned his commission 
to serve in public office—the identical 
situation here. 

In particular, the Eisenhower prece- 
dent demonstrates the inappropriate- 
ness of the argument that S. 182 con- 
stitutes a blurring of the military-civilian 
distinction and is an undesirable mixture 
of military and civilian roles. If the 
President of the United States could be 
reinstated to his former military status 
without undermining the distinction be- 
tween military and civilian roles, then 
surely, the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration can be rein- 
stated to military status without under- 
mining this same distinction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
point out that when General Eisenhower 
was elected President of the United 
States, he automatically became Com- 
mander in Chief of all the Armed Forces 
of the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. CANNON. He automatically did 
and he resigned his commission as gen- 
eral of the Army, of the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But instead of being 
general of the Army, he was the Com- 
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mander in Chief of all of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. No doubt about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So I do not get the 
point. Mr. Butterfield was not a com- 
mander of anything in his civilian capac- 
ity, but General Eisenhower was, under 
the Constitution, the Commander in 
Chief of all the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

Mr. CANNON. There is no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Will the Senator 
from Nevada yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON, I will yield on his time. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Will the Senator 
from Iowa yield on his? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Was it not the 
case, in the case that the Senator from 
Nevada is citing, that General Eisen- 
hower, upon reassuming his military po- 
sition, did not get dual benefits, that he 
only got benefits accruing as & result of 
having been President of the United 
States and not a general of the Army? 

Mr. CANNON. No, that is not com- 
pletely true. He did get some other bene- 
fits. He did not get the pay and allow- 
ances of the general of the Army, but he 
did get military assistants assigned to 
him as a result of the office staff ex- 
pense that was made available to him. 
He had military assistants assigned and 
paid. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. Is the Senator 
from Nevada suggesting that there is any 
comparison at all between Mr. Butter- 
field and President Eisenhower? 

Mr. CANNON. Only for the separation 
of power precedent. We had a military 
man who resigned his commission and 
later was reinstated, authorized by Con- 
gress. Later, in General Quesada’s case, 
we had a similar situation. So there are 
precedents. 

Mr. GARY W. HART. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

ALEXANDER P. BUTTERFIELD AND A. E. FITZGERALD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
proposed reinstatement of Alexander P. 
Butterfield to military status has quite 
properly been questioned on constitution- 
al grounds. The Constitution, of course, 
provides for a separation between mili- 
tary and civilian authority and for the 
principle of keeping the military under 
civilian control. 

As my colleagues, the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Cutver) and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Gary Harr) point 
out in their dissenting views, the tend- 
ency for this fundamental principle to 
become increasingly obscured is grow- 
ing. 

BUTTERFIELD ABUSED HIS POWER 

There is another reason to deny Mr. 
Butterfield’s application for military re- 
instatement, and one that would cause 
me to vote against it even if the constitu- 
tional question were not at issue. 

Mr. Butterfield, while a White House 
aide, committed what I consider a most 
serious offense—he abused his power by 
helping to intimidate, harrass and punish 
a Government employee for daring to teil 
Congress the truth about Air Foree cost 
overruns. 
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Alexander P. Butterfield was at the 
time the Air Force’s man inside the 
White House who made sure that justice 
would be denied to A. E. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was the Air Force offi- 
cial who testified candidly and truthfully 
to the Joint Economic Committee in 1968 
and 1969 on the subject of Air Force pro- 
curements including the C—5A. I presided 
as chairman over those hearings and I 
know for a fact that Mr. Fitzgerald did 
what any government employee is obli- 
gated to do. He responded to a committee 
invitation and he testified truthfully. 

It so happened that Mr. Fitzzerald’s 
truthful testimony embarrassed some 
members of the Air Force because they 
had engaged in a systematic coverup of 
the truth. For months the facts about the 
cost overruns and other problems with 
the C-5A were well known within the Air 
Force and well hidden from Congress. 

After Mr, Fitzgerald’s testimony the 
Air Force coverup artists were exposed 
and their initial reaction, and one that 
became an obsession, was to retaliate 
against Mr. Fitzgerald. Thus began the 
long and continuing ordeal of A. E. Fitz- 
gerald who is still struggling for his own 
full reinstatement in the Air Force. 

Alexander P. Butterfield became the 
willing tool of the Air Force inside the 
White House. From his position of in- 
fluence Mr. Butterfield extended himself 
to do the Air Force’s bidding by prejudic- 
ing his White House superiors against 
My. Fitzgerald. 

THE BUTTERFIELD MEMO 

On January 20, 1970, Mr. Butterfield 
sent a memorandum to Robert Haideman 
on the subject of A. Ernest Fitzgerald 
marked “Administratively Confidential.” 
This document reveals so much about Mr. 
Butterfield’s character and the wrong- 
ful acts he committed that I want to 
quote from it at length and then request 
that it be placed in the Recor. I hope 
that my colleagues will reflect upon this 
memo before the vote. 

Mr. Butterfield begins his memo by 
saying: 

I may be “beating a dead horse” at this 
late date ... but it was only a few days ago 
that Alan Woods called to ask if we had 
arrived at any particular administration line 
regarding Mr. A. E. Fitzgerald. And someone 
else (I can’t remember who) asked the same 
question at about the same time. 


This introduction to the subject is sig- 
nificant in light of the date of the memo, 
January 20, 1970. Mr. Fitzgerald’s firing 
from the Air Force became effective on 
January 5, 1970, 2 weeks before the memo 
was written. Why, then, was a White 
House aide writing a memorandum about 
a Government employee who was no 
longer with the Government? 

The reason is that individuals within 
the Government were attempting to find 
a new position for Mr. Fitzgerald by ap- 
pealing to the President’s sense of fair- 
play. It was widely understood that Mr. 
Fitzgerald had been given a raw deal, 
that he did not deserve to be fired. 

One of the persons who had come to 
this conclusion was. Clark Mollenhoff 
who had been hired by President Nixon 
as a White House aide to act as a sort of 
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troubleshooter. Mr. Mollenhoff was sup- 
posed to identify potential problem areas 
inside the Federal Establishment and 
seek to resolve them so as to avoid pub- 
lic scandals. The controversy over the 
firing of A. E. Fitzgerald was just such 
& situation, and Mr. Mollenhoff had 
made an inquiry into it. 

It was Mr. Mollenhoft's judgment that 
the Air Force was wrong in dismissing 
Mr. Fitzgerald and that a new place 
should be found for him within the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Air Force violently disagreed and 
took steps to block Mr. Mollenhoff’s ef- 
forts inside the White House. This was 
Mr. Butterfield’s function, and fearing 
that efforts to help Mr. Fitzgerald might 
succeed, Mr. Butterfield did his best to 
further poison the atmosphere inside the 
White House. 


LOYALTY IS THE NAME OF THE GAME 


The memorandum goes on to say: 

Fitzgerald is no doubt a top-notch cost ex- 
pert, but he must be given very low marks in 
loyalty; and after all, loyalty is the name of 
the game. 


We might stop to consider Mr. Butter- 
field’s characterization of the “game.” 
Undoubtedly he is referring to the con- 
duct of the Federal Government and its 
management of public affairs, I have al- 
ways assumed that the name of that 
game is the public interest. Apparently 
Mr. Butterfield operated on a different 
principle. To him, it was not the public 
interest or the taxpayers that mattered 
most, it was loyalty. A Federal employee, 
by Mr, Butterfield’s lights, owed his prin- 
ciple responsibility to his employers, 
rather than to the public. As Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s truthful disclosure had embar- 
rassed his employers in the Air Force, 

‘Mr, Butterfield gave him “very low marks 
in loyalty.” 

The fact that Mr. Fitzgerald was “a 
topnotch cost expert” was beside the 
point to Mr. Butterfield. A Government 
employee must not only be dedicated to 
the public interest and competent in his 
job, he must fit Mr. Butterfield’s defini- 
tion of “loyalty” to entitle him to keep 
his job. It was irrelevant to Mr. Butter- 
field that Mr. Fitzgerald was trying to 
reduce Government waste and save the 
taxpayers’ money. 

FALSE CHARGES AGAINST FITZGERALD 


The Butterfield memo goes on to say: 

Last May he slipped off alone to a meeting 
of the National Democratic Coalition and 
while there revealed to a senior AFL-CIO 
official (who happened to be unsympathetic) 
that he planned to “blow the whistle on the 
Air Force," by exposing to full view that 
Service’s “shoddy purchasing practices.” Only 
a basic no-goodnik would take his official 
business grievances so far from normal 
channels, 


These assertions were incorrect and 
improper. In the first place Mr. Fitz- 
gerald denies ever attending such a 
meeting. The conversation that Mr. But- 
terfleld recounts never took place. 

Second, Mr. Butterfield refers to an 
alleged meeting in May 1969, where Mr. 
Fitzgerald is supposed to have said that 
he intended to expose the Air Force’s 
shoddy purchasing practices. In fact, by 
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May 1969, many of the Air Force’s shod- 
dy purchasing practices had already been 
exposed. 

By May 1969, Mr. Fitzgerald had testi- 
fied several times before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, the revelations about 
the C-5A and other weapons cost over- 
runs had been made, and other witnesses 
had given similar testimony to the Joint 
Economic Committee and other commit- 
tees of Congress. It would have made no 
sense for Mr. Fitzgerald to threaten to 
do something that had already been 
done. 

Third, Mr. Butterfield was attempting 
to prejudice the President against Mr. 
Fitzgerald by linking him to the Demo- 
cratic Party and organized labor. Even 
if the alleged connections existed they 
should not have been considered as justi- 
fication for hounding a topnotch cost 
expert out of his job. 

LET HIM BLEED AWHILE 

The Butterfield memorandum 
tinues: 

We should let him bleed for a while at 
least, Any rush to pick him up and put him 
back on the Federal payroll would be tanta- 
mount to an admission of earlier wrong do- 
ing on our part. 


What kind of a public servant sug- 
gests to the President of the United 
States that a former Government em- 
ployee should be allowed to bleed, for a 
while at least? 

Mr. President, I submit that Alexander 
P. Butterfield committed one of the most 
grievous offenses that a public official 
can commit, He abused his power. Mr. 


con- 


- Butterfield used his considerable influ- 


ence as a White House insider to injure 
wrongfully another individual. 

Mr. Butterfield’s views of public af- 
fairs was that the public interest and 
the rights of individuals must be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of 
alty to his immediate employer. He 
thereby impunged his own integrity and 
his own fitness as a public servant. It is 
my view that Mr. Butterfield disgraced 
himself and the Federal service as a 
White House employee, and that he does 
not deserve to be reinstated in the Air 
Force. I intend to vote against his 
reinstatement. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor» at the close of my remarks 
the text of the memorandum from Mr. 
Butterfield to Mr. Haldeman. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1970. 
Re A. Ernest Fitzgerald. 
Memorandum for: Mr. Haldeman. 
From: Alexander P. Butterfield. 

I may be “beating a dead horse” at this late 
date ... but it was only a few days ago 
that Alan Woods called to ask if we had ar- 
rived at any particular Administration line 
regarding Mr. A. E. Fitzgerald, And some- 


one else (I can't remember who) asked the 
Same question at about the same time. 
You'll recall that I relayed to you my per- 
sonal comments while you were at San Cle- 
mente, but let me cite them once again— 
partly for the record—and partly because 
some of you with more political horse sense 


so-called loy- - 
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than I will probably want to review the mat- 
ter prior to next Monday’s press conference. 

Fitzgerald is no doubt a top-notch cost 
expert, but he must be given very low marks 
in loyalty; and after ali, loyalty is the name 
of the game, 

Last May he slipped off alone to a meet- 
ing of the National Democratic Coalition and 
while there revealed to a senior AFL-CIO of- 
ficial (who happened to be unsympathetic) 
that he planned to “blow the whistle on the 
Air Force" by exposing to full public view 
that Service's “shoddy purchasing practices”. 
Only a basic no-goodnik would take his offi- 
cial business grievances so far from normal 
channels. As imperfect as the Air Force and 
other military Services are, they very defi- 
nitely do not go out of their way to waste 
government funds; in fact, quite to the con- 
trary, they strive continuously (at least in 
spirit) to find new ways to economize. If 
McNamara did nothing else he made the 
Services more cost-conscious and introspee- 
tive—so I think it is safe to say that none 
of their bungling is malicious ... or even 
preconceived. 

Upon leaving the Pentagon—on his last 
official day—he announced to the press that 
“contrary to recent newspaper reports” he 
was not going to work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but instead, was going to “work on 
the outside” as a private consultant. 

We should let him bleed, for a while at 
least. Any rush to pick him up and put him 
back on the Federal payroll would be tanta- 
mount to an admission of earlier wrong-doing 
on our part. 

We owe “first choice on Fitzgerald” to 
Proxmire and others who tried so hard to 
make him a hero. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The qiies- 


tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading. of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inovye), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Mcintyre), and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, KEN- 
NEDY) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I announce that 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. BucKLEY), the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN), and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Young) are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent on offi- 
cial business, 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
(Mr, Bucktey) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CULVER. Regular order, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 47, as follows: 
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YEAS—42 


Garn 
Gienn 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Helms 
Byrd, Hruska 
Harry PF., Jr. Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Laxalt 
Cannon Long 
Curtis Mathias 
Domenici McClellan 
Eastland McClure 
Fannin Percy 
Fong Randolph 
Ford Roth 


NAYS—47 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 


Scott, Hugh 
Scott, 
William L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 


Abourezk 


McGovern 

Metcalf 
Hart, Gary W. Mondale 
Hart, Philip A. Montoya 


NOT VOTING—10 


Griffin McIntyre 
Inouye Young 
Kennedy 

McGee 


Symington 
Tunney 


So the bill (S. 182) failed of passage. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
failed of passage. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will be in order? Senators will kindly 
take their seats. The Senate will be in 
order and the Senators will take their 
seats. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ators will carry their conversations to the 
cloakrooms or take their seats. The regu- 
lar order has been called for. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Y thank the Chair for attempting to 
secure order. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS AND SENATOR 
EAGLETON AND FOR TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS AND CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 288 ON TOMORROW 
Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that after 


the two leaders or their designees have 
been recognized under the standing order 
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tomorrow, Mr. Javits be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes, and that he 
then be followed by Mr. EAGLETON for not 
to exceed 15 minutes; after which there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements lim- 
ited therein to 5 minutes each, at the 
conclusion of which the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of S. 288. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
tomorrow the Senate will take up S. 288, 
which is Calendar No. 140, and upon the 
disposition of that bill the intention of 
the leadership is to move to Calendar 
No. 141 and then to 142. In the event 
the House should override the President's 
veto on the surface mining bill the Sen- 
ate will then take up that veto message. 

Also the Senate may proceed with the 
beginning of debate on the military pro- 
curement bill tomorrow. There will be 
no rolicall votes on that measure tomor- 
row under the agreement previously en- 
tered, Whether or not there will be roll- 
call votes on other measures or confer- 
ence reports that may be called up, 
among which is the conference report 
on the supplemental appropriation bill, 
remains to be seen. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD subsequently 
said: Mr. President, in my outline of the 
measures that were to be taken up to- 
morrow, and I stated it was the inten- 
tion of the leadership to take up three 
measures in succession, I retract that 
statement of intention so that the meas- 
ures that were stated would be of a 
tentative nature only. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I appreciate that 
because one of those measures originated 
in the House and applies to legislation 
I worked on for 18 years. This is the first 
I heard of it or have seen of it. 

While reading, it does not look like 
it does much, but I would like to have 
my staff look at it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

It is subject to the Senator’s wishes 
tomorrow, and he will notify either the 
assistant majority leader or the Senator 
from Montana, now speaking. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I appreciate that 
very much. 


EMERGENCY TECHNICAL 
PROVISIONS ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
at this time I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed to the consideration of a meas- 
ure on the calendar that has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle, Calen- 
dar Order No. 137. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4221) to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, relative 


to the reallocation of work-study funds, and 
for other purposes. 
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The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Emer- 
gency Technical Provisions Act”. 
AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR COLLEGE WORK=- 

STUDY PROGRAMS 


Sec. 2, That part of the funds appropriated 
by Public Laws 93-192 and 93-517 for the 
work-study program authorized under part 
C of title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 which has been granted to an eligible 
institution and which exceeds the amount 
needed by such institution to operate a work- 
study program during the period for which 
such funds are available shall become avail- 
able to the Commissioner of Education for 
making grants to other eligible institutions 
within such State until the end of the fiscal 
year succeeding the fiscal year for which such 
funds were appropriated, 


INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 414 OF THE GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT 


Sec. 3. In the case of any statutory ad- 
visory council (as defined in section 441 of 
the General Education Provisions Act) which 
submits an annual report to the Congress or 
to the President concerning the administra- 
tion of an applicable program (as defined in 
section 400 of such Act), section 414 of 
such Act shall be construed to extend the 
duration of such advisory council whenever 
such section 414 operates to extend the du- 
ration of the program with respect to which 
such advisory council submits such a report. 


DURATION OF EDUCATION ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Sec. 4. Section 716(b) of the Emergency 
School Aid Act is amended by striking out 
“July 1, 1975” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1976”. 


AVAILABILITY OF BASIC EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 

Sec. 5. Funds appropriated for making psy- 
ments of basic educational opportunity 
grants, during fiscal year 1975, under sub- 
part 1 of part A of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to eligible students 
in accordance with the payment schedule 
in effect under section 411(b) for fiscal year 
1975 which are in excess of the amount paid 
under such section prior to the end of such 
fiscal year shall remain available for pay- 
ments under such section during fiscal year 
1976. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of this Act shall 
be effective upon the enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) Subsections (b) and (d) of section 431 
of the General Education Provisions Act 
shall not operate to delay the effectiveness 
of regulations issued by the Commissioner 
of Education to implement the provisions of 
this Act. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is it one amendment or more amend- 
ments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
amendment to the bill and one amend- 
ment to the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 


lows: 
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An Act relating to the operation of certain 
education laws. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would ask the majority 
whip on a motion to reconsider whether 
he wants this finalized on the education 
bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have no feel- 
ing one way or the other. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
Was passed. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. The Senator has 
made reference to the conference report 
on the supplemental appropriations bill. 
As I understand, if that comes up tomor- 
row it will be voted on. Has the Senator 
referred to any other probable or possible 
votes tomorrow? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is my 
understanding that the conference report 
on the refugee bill has been agreed to 
today, and we may very well have that 
conference report up tomorrow. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. If we dispose of 
both the conference reports is there other 
legislation planned for final action this 
week so far? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Not beyond 
the measures that I have outlined, may 
I say to the distinguished Republican 
leader, to my knowledge. 

The majority leader and I have con- 
sulted about this, and I have stated about 
everything that we can see as of now. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT, I thank the dis- 
tinguished assistant majority leader. 


TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
S. 323 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, this request 
having been cleared on the other side of 
the aisle, that at such time as S. 323 is 
called up and made the pending business 
before the Senate, and this will not occur 
until after the Memorial Day holiday, 
there be a time limitation for debate on 
the bill of 1 hour to be equally divided 
between Mr. Moss and Mr. PEARSON; that 
there be a time limitation on an amend- 
ment by Mr. PEARSON of one-half hour; 
that there be a time limitation on any 
other amendment of 30 minutes; a time 
limitation on any debatable motion or 
appeal, or point of order, if such is sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its discussion, 
of 20 minutes; and that the agreement 
be in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


FURTHER ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a further period for the transaction 
of routine morning business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


METCALF URGES SENATE TO OVER- 
RIDE STRIP MINING VETO 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
deeply disappointed that President Ford 
has once again vetoed the surface min- 
ing legislation which Congress has 
worked on so long and so hard. My dis- 
appointment was compounded when I 
read the President's veto message. 

The President's professed reasons for 
finding the bill unacceptable are inac- 
curate and, indeed, almost dishonest. 

For example, he states that as many 
as 36,000 people would lose jobs. In 
February, then-Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Rogers C. B. Morton told the House 
Interior Committee that enactment of 
surface mining legislation would result 
in a net gain of employment. 

The President states that consumer 
costs—particularly for electric bills— 
would go up. 

One of his objections has been that 
Congress has not rolled over and played 
dead on his. recommendations for an 
omnibus energy bill which will increase 
the price of electric energy to the con- 
sumer by more than $10 billion. A Mas- 
sachusetts paper has described this pro- 
posal as the greatest “ripoff” in utility 
history. The attorney general of Mich- 
igan, Frank J. Kelley, has described this 
portion of the President’s energy pro- 
gram as a transfer of the benefits of the 
tax reduction bill, including the tax re- 
bates, from the consumers of America 
to the utilities: Yet the President sug- 
gests that requirements for reclamation 
of mined land would be an intolerable 
cost to electric consumers. I would sug- 
gest that most of the electric consumers 
in America would rather pay for recla- 
mation and restoration of stripped lands 
in their electric bills than pay for auto- 
matic fuel adjustments clauses, putting 
construction work in progress in the rate 
base, and absolute exemption from tax- 
ation or regulation for the utilities of 
America. 

Congress has rejected a good deal of 
President Ford’s energy program because 
it is expensive, it is solely designed to 
swell the profits of the oil and energy 
barons, and it is not designed for a long- 
term program of energy legislation. 

I am sure that the price of coal will 
increase somewhat when those costs, 
which are now being paid by society in 
the form of polluted water, ravaged land, 
and loss of high-quality agricultural 
land, are made a part of the cost of doing 
business for the coal industry. However, 
these costs will be a minuscule part of 
utility bills—probably not more than 50 
cents a month for an individual with a 
high electric consumption. Surely this 
is a small price to pay for the environ- 
mental protection which H.R. 25 would 
provide. 

The President also cites large losses of 
coal production amounting to 140 to 162 
million tons in 1977. These estimates 
have never been explained by the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration or the In- 
terior Department. They have not iden- 
tified which provisions of the bill cause 
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the problem or why the reclamation 
standards could not be met. The Presi- 
dent points out that the bill which he 
sent to the Congress in February would 
have entailed production losses of up to 
80 million tons. However, he now indi- 
cates that his support for his own bill 
was contingent upon enactment of his 
comprehensive energy program which 
involved dramatic price increases for oil 
and natural gas. Increases which far ex- 
ceed any price increases for coal result- 
ing from enactment of H.R. 25. 

The President goes on to refer to prob- 
lems which might be caused by “ambigu- 
ous, vague, and complex provisions.” It 
appears to me that his fears on this score 
are much more vague and ambiguous 
than the provisions he complains about. 

The President is also concerned about 
the Federal Government's enforcement 
role during the initial implementation of 
the act. The legislation makes it clear 
that the primary enforcement responsi- 
bility lies with the States. The Federal 
Government’s role is simply that of.a 
watchdog. If the State laws, which the 
President lauds, are so effective then the 
Federal watchdog will seldom have to 
bark. 

The President’s next complaint lies 
against the reclamation fee which he be- 
lieves is “excessive and unnecessary.” 
Apparently he does not want to have the 
millions of acres ravaged by strip mining 
in the past restored nor does he want to 
provide aid to State and local govern- 
ments faced with rapidly increasing costs 
for government services in areas where 
coal mining is expanding. ; 

Finally, the President refers to poten- 
tial windfalls to private landowners in 
connection with reclamation of preyi- 
ously mined land. His statement that the 
bil would permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay private landowners 80 per- 
cent or more of the cost of reclaiming 
such lands is very misleading. The bill 
expressly provides that the Government 
would pay less than 80 percent where the 
reclaimed lands would be worth more 
than they were prior to reclamation. Fur- 
thermore, the entire payment program is 
discretionary so that if the President did 
not wish to use it, he would not have to 
do so. 

Mr. President, the Congress has 
worked for 4 years to develop surface 
coal mining legislation which achieved 
a reasonable balance between the need 
to develop our national coal resources 
and protect the other values of the lands 
involved. H.R. 25 strikes such a balance. 
Unfortunately, the President's veto mes- 
sage leads me to conclude that his idea 
of balance is to continue to allow the 
coal companies—many of whom are 
owned or controlled by big oil com- 
panies—to continue business as usual. 
The Nation cannot tolerate this. The 
Congress must override the President's 
veto so that we can get on with the busi- 
ness of mining the coal we need in a way 
which protects the environment. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to.call the roll, i 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—S. 920 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
XI have cleared this request with the other 
side of the aisle and with Mr. STENNIS. 

On behalf of Mr. Jackson, I ask unan- 
imous consent that two amendments to 
the military procurement authorization 
bill may be in order regardless of their 
germaneness. Mr. Stennis explained to 
me, and so did Mr. Jackson, that Mr. 
Srennis had suggested to Mr. JACKSON 
that if those two amendments were not 
called up in committee for disposition 
there that Mr. Jackson would have the 
opportunity to call them up on the floor 
during the debate on the military pro- 
curement authorization bill. Inadvert- 
ently no mention was made of the two 
amendments last week when we entered 
into the agreement on the military pro- 
curement bill. 

Therefore, at the request of Mr. JACK- 
son and with the approval of Mr, STEN- 
nis, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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following two amendments be in order, 
regardless of germaneness: The exten- 
sion of section 501 of the Defense Pro- 
curement Act of 1970, and DOD rem- 
edies for discrimination in petroleum 
procurement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will meet tomorrow at the 
hour of 12 o’clock noon. 

After the two leaders or their designees 
have been recognized under the stand- 
ing order, Mr. Javirs will be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, after which 
Mr, EAGLETON will be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, after which there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with Senators permitted 
to speak not in excess of 5 minutes each 
during that period. 

As to the program for tomorrow, upon 
the conclusion of routine morning busi- 
ness the Senate will take up S. 288, a bill 
to amend the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 so as to authorize 
the development of indoor recreation fa- 
cilities in certain areas, 
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It has been indicated that the Senate 
also may take up S. 1123, a bill to estab- 
lish the Indian Nations Scenic Trail; and 
it is possible H.R. 4109, an act to amend 
the Grand Canyon National Park En- 
largement Act may be called up, but 
that is not definite at this time. 

Other than that, it is hoped that the 
tion of the Senate. The conference re- 
appropriation bill will be ready for ac- 
tion of the Senate, the conference. re~ 
port on the refugee bill is expected to be 
ready for final disposition in the Senate. 

Other conference reports, being privi- 
leged matters, may be called up. Other 
measures that may have been cleared 
for action by tomorrow could, of course, 
come up. Rolicall votes could occur. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:50 
p.m, the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, May 21, 1975, at 12 
noon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


The House met at 10 o'clock a.m. 

Msgr. James P. Cassidy, director of 
hospitals and health, Archdiocese of 
New York, offered the following prayer: 


O Heavenly Father, Lord of all na- 
tions and Father of all people, we ask 
Your blessings upon all who rule over us 
in Your place. 

Grant that they may exercise their 
office with wisdom and justice. Bless 
them too with the courage to ignore their 
own selves in being aware and sensitive 
to the needs of all the people they nave 
been elected to serve. 

Grant that all people may be aware 
of their responsibilities and strive to ful- 
fill them with the help of Your Holy 
Spirit. 

Grant that they may always strive for 
the freedom and liberty of all people, 
and today on Cuban Independence Day, 
especially for the people of the Cuban 
nation. 

Grant that the more longingly we look 
forward to the life of Heaven, the more 
fully we strive to better ourselves and 
this world which You have created. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 


amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 4269. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam and the Revised Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passea.a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 846. A’ bill to authorize the further sus- 
pension of prohibitions against military as- 
sistance to Turkey, and for other purposes. 


MIDDLE EAST NEGOTIATIONS 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident of the United States will meet with 
Egypt’s President Anwar el-Sadat in 
Salzburg, Austria, on June 1 and those 
discussions may shed light on the 
chances for a peace settlement in the 
Middle East. As this important meeting 
and other discussions of a Geneva Con- 
ference on the Middle East take place, it 
is imperative that the United States 
clarify our policy in this troubled area 
and that we reflect on our military and 
economic assistance programs in the 
Middle East. 

The recent reports that Egypt would 
request a U.S. loan to be used to repay 
the Soviet Union have been denied by 
sources close to President Sadat and that 
is welcome news, however, the fact re- 
mains that the United States is now con- 
sidering loans of more than $350 mil- 
lion to Egypt, an increase of $100 million 
over last year. That loan fund frees other 
moneys which can be used for military 


weapons and I urge President Ford to 
consider the loan request in that light 
as he prepares to meet with Sadat. 

The settlement of the Middle East 
situation has always depended on the 
basic recognition. by the Arab nations 
that Israel is a sovereign state with all 
the basic international rights which that 
sovereignty implies. This continues to be 
the necessary first step in arriving at a 
reasonable solution. The United States 
must also protect Israel’s right to defend 
herself by preserving borders which can 
be defended. The Arab nations are em- 
phasizing solidarity on the eve of the 
Ford-Sadat meeting and the solidarity 
which Israel needs is the knowledge that 
the United States will reaffirm our 
friendship and understanding of the 
needs of the one democracy in the Middle 
East surrounded by neighbors dedicated 
to her destruction. 

We cannot prove ourselves to be the 
leader of the free world by policies which 
endorse the sale of Hawk missiles to Jor- 
dan while we claim to support policies 
designed to ease tensions in the Middle 
East. Tensions are increased by such ac- 
tions and they can only be reduced by 
convincing the Arab nations that we will 
stand by Israel in the event she is at- 
tacked. 

The upcoming talks are important for 
these reasons and also because they can 
lead to a productive Geneva Conference. 
I wish President Ford well in his efforts 
and I urge my colleagues in the House 
to express themselves to the President 
and the Secretary of State on these is- 
sues which hang over the nations of the 
Middle East as well as other nations who 
realize the significance of war or peace 
in the Middle East to the rest of the 
world. 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the bill on 
the Private Calendar. 


PLOTEMIA MABANAG BARENG AND 
BASTIANA LILIAN MABANAG 
BARENG 


The Clerk caled the bill (H.R. 1757) 
for the relief of Plotemia Mabanag Ba- 
reng and Bastiana Lilian Mabanag Ba- 
reng. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1757 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Plotemia Mabanag Bareng and 
Bastiana Lilian Mabanag Bareng each may 
be classified as a child within the meaning 
of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, and a 
petition filed in their behalf by Louls P. 
Bareng, & citizen of the United States, may 
be approved pursuant to section 204 of the 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, after the name “Bareng” 
strike out the word “each”, 

On page 1, line 5, after the words “classified 
as" strike out the words “a child” and sub- 
stitute the word “children”. 

On page 1, beginning on line 6, after the 
words “of the Act, and” strike out the words 
“a petition” and substitute in Heu thereof 
the word “petitions”. 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “Act.” and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“Act: Provided, That the natural mother, or 
brothers or sisters of the beneficiaries shall 
not, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


were 


TO PROVIDE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION FUNDS 


(Mr. CEDERBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in the 
supplemental that we passed some time 
ago there were funds for unemployment 
compensation for the States. This is a 
matter now pending in the other body, 
and we really do not know just exactly 
how long that will take before we can 
have a conference and complete the legis- 
lation. Therefore I am introducing today 
a resolution to remove those unemploy- 
ment funds from that bill in the hope 
that we can expedite this matter 
promptly, because many States, my own 
included, are running out of funds. If 
we do not take very prompt action on 
this matter we may find ourselves in a 
position where these unemployment ben- 
efits may not be able to be paid. That 
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is the reason I am going to introduce the 
resolution today. 

Many other States will be coming into 
the same position before long. I just 
wanted to announce this to the House. 


POSTPONING VOTES ON SUSPEN- 
SION OF RULES AND RESOLU- 
TIONS FROM COMMITTEE ON 
RULES UNTIL AFTER 1 O'CLOCK 
P.M. TODAY 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any votes on 
suspension of the rules and any votes on 
resolutions reported from the Committee 
on Rules may be put over until after 
1 o'clock p.m. today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman -from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

_The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 224] 
Fulton 
Giaimo 
Green 
Hannaford 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hébert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Landrum 
Litton 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCormack 
McHugh 
Macdonald 
Martin 
Milford 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 


Murtha 

Florio Neal 
Foley Nix 

The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 348 
Members have recorded their presence by 
electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Anderson, Til. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Barrett 
Beard, R.I. 
Biester 
Bingham 
Bianchard 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Casey 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conian 
Conyers 
Crane 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 

Dingell 
Drinan 
Duncan, Orez. 
Bilberg 

Esch 
Eshleman 
Fish 


O’Brien 
O’Hara 
Patman, Tex. 


J. William 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Teague 
Udall 
Ullman 
Waxman 
Wolff 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE FOR US. 
CITIZENS RETURNED FROM 
ABROAD 
Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 

suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 


6698) to amend section 1113 of the So- 
cial Security Act to make permanent the 
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program of temporary assistance for 
United States citizens returned from 
abroad, subject to specific limitations on 
the aggregate dollar amount of such as- 
sistance which may be provided and on 
the aggregate dollar amount of such as- 
sistance which may be provided and on 
the period for which such assistance may 
be furnished in any particular case. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6698 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1113(d) of the Social Security Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(d) The total amount of temporary as- 
sistance provided under this section shall 
not exceed— 

“(1) $8,000,000 during the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and June 30, 1976, and the 
succeeding calendar quarter, or 

“(2) $300,000 during any fiscal year be- 
ginning on or after October 1, 1976.". 

Sec. 2. Section 1113(c) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “for 
such period after their arrival as may be 
provided in regulations of the Secretary” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “for 
such period after their arrival, not exceeding 
ninety days, as may be provided in regula- 
tions of the Secretary; except that assistance 
under this section may be furnished beyond 
such ninety-day period in the case of any 
citizen or dependent upon a finding by the 
Secretary that the circumstances involved 
necessitate or justify the furnishing of as- 
sistance beyond such period in that par- 
ticular case”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
noncontroversial bill. It was reported out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means by 
a unanimous vote last week. 

This program was first established to 
assist the Americans fleeing Cuba in 1961, 
It has been extended several times since 
then, but its authority has now expired. 

The program is urgently needed now 
because there are presently no funds 
available to give temporary assistance 
to the Americans and their dependents 
evacuated from Indochina, 

Many of the Vietnamese who fled their 
country brought enough money to estab- 
lish themselves in America, but there 
are hundreds of Americans stranded at 
Camp Pendleton without any funds at 
all. We have now passed the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for assisting alien 
refugees, but our own citizens are ex- 
cluded from that assistance. 

The Committee on Ways and Means be- 
lieves that the program should be made 
permanent. In each of the years since 
1961 a small number of destitute Ameri- 
eans have been brought back to the 
United States from abroad. Under sec- 
tion 113 the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has provided them 
with temporary shelter and an advance 
of funds for transportation to their home 
in this country, Expenditures under the 
program in these years have ranged from 
$80,000 to $260,000. 
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HR. 6698 authorizes $8 million for the 
program through September 1976 and 
$300,000 for each fiscal year thereafter. 

Assistance to be provided under this 
program, as amended by H.R. 6698 is 
strictly limited in four important ways: 

First, assistance will be provided only 
for Americans and their dependents. 
None of this money is available for ref- 
ugees who are not U.S. citizens or de- 
pendents of a U.S. citizen. 

Second, before-a person may receive 
assistance under the program, he must 
be certified as “without available re- 
sources” by the Department of State. 

Third, the program is reimbursable. 
The beneficiary must repay the Govern- 
ment when and if they are able. 

Finally, assistance will be limited to 
90 days for each recipient unless the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
determines the recipient needs further 
assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good program. It 
is urgently needed at this time, and it 
should be continued into the future. I 
urge passage of H.R. 6698. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this legislation. As the 
gentleman from California has ex- 
plained, it seeks to reactivate section 
1113 of the Social Security Act. This sec- 
tion was designed to provide assistance 
to U.S. citizens who are destitute and 
who are returned from abroad because of 
illness or war or other great catastrophe 
or crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgency behind the 
bill is brought about by the fact that not 
only do we have refugees coming to our 
shores but our own U.S. citizens are being 
returned by the same unraveling of 
events in Indochina. This Nation cannot 
provide assistance to destitute refugees 
and deny such assistance to its own citi- 
zens who are in the same circumstances 
because of the same series of events. 

In reactivating this section, I believe 
the committee has put in two very sig- 
nificant limitations: First, a limitation 
on the total amount of assistance that 
can be given, and, second, a limitation 
on the length of time that this assist- 
ance can be provided in any individual 
case. 

The legislation authorizes $8 million 
in effect for pretty much 2 fiscal years, 
or through October 1, 1976, and then 
$300,000 per year thereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the chairman 
of the committee and the members of the 
committee for the extensive analysis of 
the problem which led to this legislation, 
which passed the subcommittee and the 
full committee unanimously. I strongly 
urge my colleagues to support this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Corman) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
6698. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 371, TO 
SEND A CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 
GATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S YEAR CONFERENCE IN 
MEXICO CITY 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 483 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 483 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to consider 
the resolution (H. Res. 371) to send a con- 
gressional delegation to the International 
Women’s Year Conference in Mexico City, 
June 19, 1975, to July 2, 1975, in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Stsx) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 483 
makes in order the consideration of 
House Resolution 371, a resolution au- 
thorizing the Speaker to send a congres- 
sional delegation to the International 
Women’s Year Conference in Mexico 
City from June 19 to July 2, 1975. 

House Resolution 483 provides for the 
consideration of House Resolution 371 in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole, which means that there will be 
no general debate on the resolution, but 
as soon as the rule is adopted, we will go 
into the 5-minute rule and Members may 
use this time to discuss the merits of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 483 in order that we 
may discuss and debate House Resolu- 
tion 371. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I concur in 
the statements made by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SISK). 

I know of no opposition to this resolu- 
tion. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this resolu- 
tion, and I urge my colleagues to pass 
it with dispatch. 
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Mr. Speaker, as a sponsor of this reso- 
lution and a member of the U.S. Com- 
mission on International Women’s Year, 
I strongly support the appointment of a 
delegation of eight Members of the House 
of Representatives to attend the IWY 
Conference in Mexico City in late June 
and early July. 

This Conference will bring together 
women from all corners of the world— 
the developed and the developing na- 
tions, rich countries and poor countries, 
urban and rural societies, technical and 
agrarian economies. The experiences we 
can share with one another will further 
bind us together as women, and as citi- 
zens of the world, with surprisingly sim- 
ilar aspirations and goals for our ewn 
societies and those of generations to 
come. 

The Mexico City Conference will pro- 
vide an ideal opportunity for women to 
communicate with one another on a very 
personal level, in addition to represent- 
ing our respective countries at a world 
conference. 

As Members of the U.S. Congress, we 
have a voice in decisions affecting the 
lives of citizens the world over. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon us to under- 
stand the cultures and societies affected 
by the votes we cast. A delegation of 
women from the U.S. Congress will as- 
sist in a continuing dialog between 
women throughout the world and the 
highest elected women officials in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, my support for this reso- 
lution is wholehearted. U.S. representa- 
tion which includes an impressive num- 
ber of women legislators will serve as a 
two pronged example to those at the 
Conference—it will illustrate both the 
positive advances made by women in the 
United States and also point out that 
though we are vocal and active, our 
numbers in the U.S. Congress continue 
to be relatively small. Our present sta- 
tion is cause to both rejoice in the posi- 
tive accomplishments and to spur us on 
to greater achievements—as citizens, as 
women, and as elected representatives 
of the American people. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the unan- 
imous consent agreement made earlier 
today, further proceedings on this reso- 
lution will be postponed until later today. 

Will the gentleman withdraw his point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. WYDLER. I will withdraw the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can- 
not proceed with the resolution, in view 
of the fact that the rule was not adopted. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HR. 5247, LOCAL PUBLIC 
WORKS CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND INVESTMENT ACT OF 1975 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 485 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the 
follows: 


resolution as 
H. Res. 485 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5247) to authorize a local mublic works capi- 
tal development and investment program. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation now printed in 
the bill as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Latra), pending which I yield myself 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 485 
makes in order the consideration of 
HR. 5247, the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act 
of 1975. House Resolution 485 provides 
for an open rule with 2 hours of general 
debate. 

House Resolution 485 provides that it 
shall be in order to consider the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation now printed 
in the bill as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. 

H.R., 5247 authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to make grants to State and 
local governments for local public works 
projects. Projects that would be eligible 
for funding would include, but not be 
limited to, the following: Demolition and 
other site preparation activities, new con- 
struction, renovation, and major im- 
provements of public facilities and rec- 
reational centers. The Federal share of 
any project for which a grant is made 
under these provisions shall be a manda- 
tory 100 percent. 
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H.R, 5247 authorizes a total not to ex- 
ceed $5 billion to carry out the terms of 
this act. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 485 in order that we 
may discuss, debate, and pass. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been ably ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Sisk, this rule provides 
2 hours of general debate for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 5247, the Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act of 1975. The bill will be open 
to all germane amendments. There are 
no waivers of points of order in the bill. 
In order to expedite the amending proc- 
ess, the rule provides that the committee 
substitute will be considered as an orig- 
inal bill for the purpose of amendment. 

The purpose of H.R. 5247 is to provide 
funds to State and local governments 
for the construction and repair of local 
publie facilities. 

Under this bill, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to make grants to 
State and local governments for public 
works projects. Eligible projects would 
include demolition and other site prep- 
aration activities, new construction, ren- 
ovation and major improvements of pub- 
lic facilities such as municipal offices, 
courthouses, libraries, schools, police and 
fire stations, detention facilities, water 
and sewer lines, streets and roads, side- 
walks, lighting, recreational facilities, 
civic centers, museums, and health, edu- 
cation, and social service facilities. 

The Federal share of any project for 
which a grant is made shall be a manda- 
tory 100 percent of the cost of the proj- 
ect. Grants may not be used for the ac- 
quisition of any interest in real property. 
Grants are to be made only for projects 
for which the applicant gives satisfactory 
assurances that, if funds are available, 
onsite labor can begin within 90 days of 
project approval. Each State will receive 
at least one-half of 1 percent, but not 
more than 10 percent of the funds. 

This bill authorizes $5 billion for fiscal 
year 1976. To put this amount in per- 
spective, the conference report on the 
budget resolution provided for approxi- 
mately $2.1 billion either for this public 
works program or some other stimula- 
tive program that Congress may enact. 

The administration is strongly opposed 
to enactment of this bill. The bulk of the 
spending for such a program is likely to 
occur at a time of economic upturn, con- 
tributing to the crowding out of private 
investment and stimulating inflation. 
The provision of 100-percent Federal fi- 
nancing is likely to result in an inefti- 
cient allocation of the Nation's resources. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

‘The question was taken, 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr, Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr, SPEAKER. There has been a 
unanimous-consent agreement not to 
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vote until 1 o’clock. We are going to have 
æ long span of time here in which neither 
the gentleman from California nor the 
gentleman from Alabama can yield time. 
We want to keep full track of the time. 

The Chair would ask the gentleman 
from Maryland whether he would with- 
draw his point of order. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, with all 
Gue respect to the Speaker, this is a rule 
involving $5 billion, and some of us feel 
that there ought to be a recorded vote on 
it. 

The SPEAKER. Under the authority 
previously given, further proceedings on 
this matter will be postponed until 
1 o’clock this afternoon. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 371, TO 
SEND A CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S CONFERENCE IN MEX- 
Ico CITY 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, earlier I 
objected to proceeding further with con- 
sideration of House Resolution 483. I now 
ask unanimous consent that we proceed 
to the further consideration of that res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR SENDING CON- 
GRESSIONAL DELEGATION TO 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR 
CONFERENCE IN MEXICO CITY 


Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the provisions of House Resolution 483 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 371) 
to send a congressional delegation to 
the International Women’s Year Con- 
ference in Mexico City, June 19, 1975, 
to July 2, 1975, for consideration in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 371 

Whereas the United Nations has desig- 
nated 1975 as International Women’s Year; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, on January 30, 1974, issued a proc- 
lamation in recognition of International 
Women’s Year and called for participation 
in and support of such year by Federal and 
State officials, private organizations, and in- 
dividuals; and 

Whereas the objectives of International 
Women’s Year focus on equality, full par- 
ticlpation of women in the development of 
all nations, and recognition of women’s in~- 
creasing contributions toward world peace; 
and 

Whereas the Congress should seek to pro-« 
mote the fuller recognition of the impor~ 
tance of that year and to further the com- 
munication of the knowledge attained dur< 
ing, and the principles affirmed by, that 
year; and 
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Whereas a United Nations-sponsored In- 
ternational Conference will be held June 19 
to July 2, 1975, in Mexico City; and 

Whereas it is important that Congress 
have a thorough knowledge of the course 
of the proceedings of that Conference so 
that it may better perform its responsibili- 
ties to the women of this Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

(1) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is authorized and requested to 
appoint a delegation of eight Members of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
International Women’s. Year Conference in 
Mexico City in the months of June and 
July 1975; and 

(2) there are authorized to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House, upon 
vouchers approved and signed by the 
Speaker, such funds as may be necessary to 
meet the expenses of such delegation. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Resolution 371, a resolution au- 
thorizing the Speaker to send a con- 
gressional delegation to the Inter- 
national Women’s Year Conference in 
Mexico City from June 19, to July 2, 
1975. 

House Resolution 371 authorizes “such 
funds as may be necessary” to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the House. 

As the Members know the United 
Nations General Assembly has pro- 
claimed 1975 as International Women's 
Year. The theme for International Wom- 
en's Year is equality, development, and 
peace. The conference in Mexico City 
will be the main event of International 
Women’s Year. By passing this resolu- 
tion the Congress can officially and for- 
mally recognize the existence of Inter- 
national Women’s Year. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution allows the 
appointment of eight Members of the 
House to attend this very worthwhile 
conference, I support the resolution and 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I might point out that 
the Committee on Rules had original 
jurisdiction of this matter which was 
introduced on March 26, 1975, by the 
18 women Members of the Congress. 

The resolution authorizes the Speaker 
to appoint a delegation of 18 Members 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the International Women’s Year Con- 
ference in Mexico City during the months 
of June and July 1975 and funds for this 
purpose are to be paid from the contin- 
gency fund of the House upon vouchers 
approved and signed by the Speaker. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
whether the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives does not already have 
full authority under the changed House 
rules adopted at the beginning of this 
session, to send Members anywhere he 
wishes, and to use contingency funds of 
the House for such purpose? 
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Mr. LATTA, Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Maryland let me say that the Committee 
on Rules did not think that the Speaker 
had that power, and since this is a very 
important conference we thought that a 
resolution covering this should be 
brought to the floor. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Could the gentleman 
from Ohio tell us what the costs of this 
trip will be? 

Mr. LATTA. No. I think the gentleman 
had better address that question to the 
women Members of the House, because I 
do not happen to be going on that trip. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I might say that itis a 
very distinguished group that is going, 
and the gentleman from Ohio might 
want to consider going with them. 

Does any member of the Committee on 
Rules have any information as to the 
potential cost of this proposed junket to 
Mexico City? 

Mr. SISK. At the time that the matter 
was discussed in the Committee on Rules 
the question was raised, but we did not 
get an accurate figure. The estimated 
cost would depend, of course, on the 
actual expenses down there. I think that 
we can get a pretty accurate figure as to 
the travel for the eight people, assuming 
eight of them go. I understand that two 
people have indicated they wish to go. 
If all eight were to go, naturally there 
would be several thousands dollars in 
the way of costs for their travel ex- 
penses, as well as their hotel expenses, 
because this resolution does authorize 
such coverage. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. I understand, by the way, 
that we could use counterpart funds, but 
I am unaware, actually, of their exist- 
ence, or how much in counterpart funds 
might be available. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Again I thank the 
gentleman. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FASCELL: Page 
2, line 6 after the semicolon intert Provided, 
however, so as to provide a reasonable basis 
for comparison for the other delegates at- 
tending the conference. One such Member 
shall be the chairman of the House Admin- 
istration Committee, the destinguished 
gentleman, from Ohio, Mr. Hays, 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the amendment speaks for itself, and I 
will not insist on the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, do I under- 
stand that the gentleman asks unan- 
imous consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida withdraws his amendment. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I introduced House Resolution 371 in 
behalf of all the women Members of 
Congress. This resolution would author- 
ize the appointment of a congressional 
delegation to the International Women’s 
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Year Conference in Mexico City this 
summer, 

As you may know, the United Nations’ 
General Assembly proclaimed 1975 as 
International Women’s Year. On Janu- 
ary 30, 1974, the President of the United 
States issued a proclamation in recogni- 
tion of International Women’s Year and 
caled for participation in and support 
of the goals and activities of the year. 

The theme of International Women’s 
Year is “Equality, Development, and 
Peace.” It will be devoted to intensified 
action to promote equality between men 
and women, to insure full integration of 
women in economic, social, and cultural 
development efforts, and to recognize the 
importance of women's increasing con- 
tribution to international cooperation 
and the strengthening of world peace. 

Many national international activities 
have taken place and are planned for 
International Women’s Year. The major 
event of the year will undoubtedly be the 
United Nation’s sponsored conference to 
be held in Mexico City from June 19- 
July 2. 

This is the first world meeting to be 
devoted to women at the level of govern- 
ment delegations and it will bring to- 
gether representatives of most of the 
nations of the world as well as delegates 
from nongovernmental organizations. 
Many proposals will be discussed to en- 
hance the role of women at all levels, in 
all areas of activity and in all cultures. 
An international plan of action for mak- 
ing “equality, development, and peace” 
a reality is expected to be adopted at the 
conference. 

The Conference is the. impetus for a 
worldwide effort to not only give rec- 
ognition to women’s equal rights in law, 
but to give all women equal opportu- 
nities to exercise those rights in fact in 
all aspects of life. 

By sending a congressional delegation 
to attend the Conference as official ob- 
servers, we can show congressional sup- 
port for achieving these objectives and 
for advancing the status of women. We 
can therefore take an active role in de- 
veloping and launching a program that 
will have a positive impact on women 
and men throughout the world. At the 
same time, the Congress will benefit from 
the knowledge gained by the delegates 
at the Conference which in turn will be 
helpful in carrying out our responsibil- 
ities to the women of this Nation. 

I would like to clarify one point con- 
cerning the funding provision of this res- 
olution. Although House Resolution 371 
authorizes to meet the expenses of the 
delegation from the contingent fund of 
the House, it is preferable that counter- 
part funds be used for this purpose when 
possible. It is the intent behind this reso- 
lution that each Member who is appoint- 
ed to attend the Conference in Mexico 
City will request her or his respective 
committee chairman to authorize coun- 
terpart funds. In this way, the costs will 
be spread out rather than unduly strain- 
ing the contingent fund. 

I want to emphasize that this resolu- 
tion is a bipartisan effort and that it has 
the full support of all the women Mem- 
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bers of Congress. We see the World Con- 
ference for the International Women’s 
Year in Mexico City as a constructive 
effort toward realizing a future where 
women and men will live in mutual re- 
spect, freedom, and dignity and we firmly 
believe that Members of Congress should 
actively participate in this effort. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution. 

The focal point of International 
Women’s Year is, as you all know, the 
the government-to-government United 
Nations conference to be held in Mexico 
City from June 19 to July 2. This con- 
ference is the first world meeting to be 
devoted to a discussion of the problems 
of women by official government delega- 
tions. The conference will bring together 
not only these official delegates but a 
large number of representatives of non- 
governmental organizations as well. 
These NGO's, as they are called, will 
meet together in a parallel conference 
called the Tribune. 

The conference will certainly be the 
most important event in International 
Women’s Year, and I think that it is 
highly appropriate for Congress to send 
a delegation to participate in the pro- 
ceedings there. I would like to note that 
the World Plan of Action developed by 
the conference will certainly include 
many recommendations for legislative 
action in the field of women’s rights. 
Thus, it is of crucial importance that 
Members of Congress be present at the 
conference to inform themselves of issues 
and suggestions on which the Congress 
may wish to act in the future. 

According to the State Department, a 
congressional delegation would have the 
opportunity to influence the proceedings 
at the conference in two ways. First of 
all, such a delegation could attend the 
daily morning sessions of the U.S. dele- 
gation at which the events of the past 
day are reviewed and plans are made for 
strategy for the coming day. Addition- 
ally, although their opportunities to at- 
tend the plenary sessions and the com- 
mittee meetings of the conference are 
somewhat more limited, it would be pos- 
sible for the congressional delegates to 
attend some of these meetings on a ro- 
tating basis. 

I would like to mention that, to date, 
Congress has not even passed a simple 
resolution in support of International 
Women’s Year. This inaction is unfortu- 
nate in light of the importance of the 
year to both men and women in the 
United States. Authorizing a congres- 
sional delegation to attend the events 
in Mexico City this summer would be a 
good first step by which the Congress can 
demonstrate its commitment to the goals 
and themes of International Women’s 
Year. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, unless there 
is a further request for time, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution, 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Pursuant to the previous unanimous 
consent agreement and the prior an- 
nouncement of the Chair, the vote on 
this resolution will be postponed until 
after 1 p.m. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw his 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present? 

Mr. WYDLER, I do, Mr. Speaker; I 
withdraw my point of order that a 
quorum is not present for the purpose of 
this vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York withdraws his point of order. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 


{Roll No. 225] 
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the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 5247, AUTHORIZING A 
LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 377, nays 6, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 48, as 
follows: 

{Roll No. 226] 
YEAS—277 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, N1, 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 


Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Adams 
Anderson, Til. 
Andrews, 1/.C. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Beard, Tenn, 
Biester 


Green 
Hannaford 
Harsha 


Hayes, Ind. 
Hébert 
Hefner 
Jarman 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Pa. 
Broyhill LaFalce 
Clay Leggett 
Cleveland Litton 
Cochran Lujan 
Conyers McCormack 
Dickinson McKinney 
Macdonald 
Martin 
Metcalfe 
Milford 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Murtha 


Neal 

Nix 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Patman, Tex. 
Randall 
Rangel 
Riegle 
Rose 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stephens 
Teague 
Udail 
Uliman 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 
Zeferettt 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 362 
Members have recorded their presence by 
electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


PERMISSION TO VACATE POSTPON- 
ING OF VOTES TO 1 P.M. TODAY, 
AND TO PROCEED ON VOTE ON 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 485 


Mr, O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent that the order whereby 
votes on procedural questions have been 
postponed until 1 o'clock today be va- 
cated so that the House might proceed on 
the vote om House Resolution 485, the 
rule for the bill H.R. 5247. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


Armstrong Coughlin 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R.W. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
du Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Broomfieid Erlenborn 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burilson, Mo. Fish 
Burton, John Fisher 
Burton, Phillip Fithian 
Butler Flood 
Carr Flowers 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 


y 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn, 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 


Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hechler, W. Ve, 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 

Hoit 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 

Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.O. 
Jones, Okia, 
Jones, Tenn, 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
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Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif. 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Til. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Ind. 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 


Ashbrook 
Bauman 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


St Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Sehneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schuize 
Seiberling 


Simon 
NAYS—6 


Crane 
Kelly 
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Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Speliman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ulman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 


Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C.H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 

Wolfe 
Wright 
Wydier 
Wylie 

Yates 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Ga. 
Zablocki 


Zeferetti 


Latta 
Moore 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—2 


Abzug 


Andrews, N.C. 


Johnson, Pa. 


Chappell 


Litton 


Milford 
Moliohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Murtha 
Neal 

Nix 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Passman 


NOT VOTING—48 


Patman, Tex. 
Preyer 
Randali 
Riegle 

Rose 

Ryan 
Sebelius 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Teague 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Biester. 
Mr. Florio with Mr. Byron. 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Andrews of North 


Carolina. 


Mr. Teague with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Mr. Stokes with Mr. Carney. 


Mr. Dingell with Mr. Martin. 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Lujan. 

Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Milford. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Brown of California 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Neal. 

Mr, Litton with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. O'Hara with Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Hannaford with Mr. J. William Stan- 
ton. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Preyer with Mr. Patman. 

Murtha with Mr. Stephens. 

Hefner with Mr. Riegle. 

Oberstar with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
Mollohan with Mr. Rose. 

Holland with Mr. Ryan. 

McCormack with Mr. Young of Texas. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE A PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 1236, TO AMEND EMERGENCY 
LIVESTOCK CREDIT ACT OF 1974 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
elause 1 of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, I move to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1236) to 
amend the Emergency Livestock Credit 
Act of 1974, and for other purposes, to- 
gether with a House amendment thereto, 
insist on the House amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 1 
of the House, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. BERGLAND, 
POAGE, DE LA GARZA, BALDUS, ENGLISH, 
RICHMOND, HiGETOWER, WAMPLER, FIND- 
LEY, and MADIGAN. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND INVESTMENT 
ACT OF 1975 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resoive itself into 
the Commitiee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5247) to authorize 
a local public works capital development 
and investment program. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 5247, with Mr. 
Fotey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. JONES) 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. HAMMER- 
scHMInT) will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5247 as reported 
by the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation would authorize $5 bil- 
lion in Federal grants for the construc- 
tion of local public works projects. 

This bill is designed to achieve two 
goals—to provide jobs for unemployed 
workers in construction and related in- 
dustries and help States and local gov- 
ernments provide badly needed but un- 
funded public facilities. 

National unemployment figures show 
that 8.9 percent of the labor force is out 
of work—and the figure is predicted to 
climb. In the bellwether construction in- 
dustry, the figures are even worse—n2- 
tionally over 18 percent and in many 
cities more than 40 percent of the con- 
struction workers are jobless. 

Testimony before the committee has 
shown clearly that there is a backlog of 
public works projects that can be started 
quickly whenever funds become avail- 
able. To insure quick starts, this bill 
provides that applicants give assurances 
that on-site labor can begin within 90 
days of project approval. 

The conference report on House Con- 
current Resolution 218, the Congression- 
al budget for fiscal year 1976, states 
that the conference committee agreed to 
retain the House budget resolution esti- 
mates of $5 billion in budget authority 
for this program along with an esti- 
mated $2.1 billion in outlays in fiscal 
year 1976. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reflect 
for a moment, if I may, on a number 
of factors which form the backdrop to 
the current severe recession, in which 
over 8 million people are looking in frus- 
tration for a job and over 1 million others 
are so discouraged by the prospect of 
failure that they have given up the hunt 
altogether. 

In his budget message of last Febru- 
ary, Mr. Chairman, the President indi- 
cated that unemployment would average 
8.1 percent for 1975, 7.9 percent for 
1976, and 7.5 percent for 1977. More 
recently, however, some administration 
officials have indicated that these esti- 
mates are overly optimistic. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts simply do not 
bear this out. As I have previously noted, 
the most recent statistics place national 
unemployment at 8.9 percent, which 
means amounts te more than 8 million 
persons that are actually looking for 
work. This exceeds any since the waning 
days of the Great Depression of the 
1930’s. It is hard to believe that the re- 
cession has already bottomed out. 
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I certainly hope it has but I venture to 
say that the economic signs that we see 
today may not be as bad as they were, 
but they still are not good. In April, for 
instance, unemployment rose to 8.9 per- 
cent from 8.7 percent in March—a 
smaller increase than the .5 percent jump 
from February to March. No one is 
certain that this means that the unem- 
ployment rate will. begin to drop later 
this year but many people are afraid 
that next month's figures will be over 
10 percent. 

What is remarkable is that we are 
being asked to live with unemployment 
of such a high degree. Increasingly, we 
have become tolerant of unemployment 
of 7 and 8 and even 9 percent—rates al- 
most unthinkable little over a decade 
ago. Economists agreed that full em- 
ployment during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration implied 4 or less percent unem- 
ployment; the Nixon administration 
raised this to 5 percent. Today, many 
economists, regardless of their political 
affiliation, are trying to tell us that 6 per- 
cent unemployment is probably the low- 
est the Government can attain without 
stirring up inflation. And if we are to 
believe the President’s forecasts, even 
this modest target is a long way from 
realization—probably 1979 at the earliest. 

Mr. Chairman, this is unconscionable. 
I am not willing to accept, or passively 
tolerate this. Nor can I believe that im- 
proved social benefit programs and ex- 
tended unemployment insurance make 
joblessness less painful for the indi- 
vidual or for society as it was a decade 
ago. Testimony before the committee 
clearly showed that people want to 
work—not exist on the dole. The human 
and economic waste that results is too 
great for Congress to ignore. 

No doubt, Mr. Chairman, the prolif- 
eration of benefit programs provided by 
the Government have cushioned some- 
what the impact of joblessness. We would 
certainly be much worse off today with- 
out unemployment compensation, insur- 
ance, food stamps, welfare, public serv- 
ice employment, and the like. 

The total bill for these services this 
fiscal year will require between $30 and 
$40 billion. Studies undertaken by the 
House Budget Committee show that for 
each percentage point of unemployment 
in excess of 4 percent, there is a resultant 
increase of $2 billion in Government ex- 
penditures for these services, as well as a 
decrease of $14 billion in Federal tax 
revenues. 

Mr. Chairman, we should consider 
H.R, 5247, the Local Public Works Capi- 
tal Development and Investment Act of 
1975, in light of our past experience. And 
it seems to me that this type of economic 
policy response makes a great deal of 
sense. 

In short, H.R. 5247 provides up to $5 
billion in direct, 100-percent Federal 
grants to State and local governments 
for the construction, renovation, repair, 
and other improvement of local public 
works facilities. 

The bill’s purpose is twofold: First, to 
combat unemployment, basically by 
stimulating activity in the construction 
and construction-related industries; and 
second, to stimulate national economic 
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activity by assisting State and local gov- 
ernments in the construction, renova- 
tion, repair or other improvement of 
badly needed local public facilities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems a bit 
ironic to me that at the time when so 
many workers are forced to go without 
work, to live on unemployment compen- 
sation or welfare, many cities and towns 
across the Nation are sitting on huge 
backlogs of needed public projects. 

The problem—several years of ex- 
tremely high interest rates, coupled with 
infiation-induced, prohibitive materials 
costs, have clearly imposed a staggering 
burden on local governments in trying to 
keep pace with the facilities needs of 
their communities. 

Examples are numerous. Repeatedly 
throughout the hearings on this bill, 
Governors and city and county officials 
alike, representing the broadest cross- 
section of both urban and rural inter- 
ests, called our attention to projects in 
their communities that have already 
gone through the time-consuming plan- 
ning process, and are ready to start 
within 90 days. I refer to several thou- 
sand repair and rehabilitation projects 
on school buildings, park and recreation 
facilities, streets and sewers, in New York 
City alone. Total cost for these projects, 
which could be initiated immediately, 
would amount to over $200 million. 
Mayor Beame stated that there exists 
some $200 million more worth of proj- 
ects in the city which could be imple- 
mented during the coming fiscal year. 

What can we say of the smaller com- 
munities of the Nation, and their needs 
and capabilities for the construction of 
public facilities? A survey was conducted 
on some 31 counties in 22 States, both 
urban and rural. The survey showed that 
all but two of the counties indicated that 
they had at least one public works proj- 
ect ready to go if funding was available. 
Four of the counties identified only 1 
project ready to go, while 11 counties in- 
dicated at least 3 projects which could 
be initiated immediately, and 5 men- 
tioned as many as 25 projects. Estimated 
project costs range from $10,000 for a 
road and drainage project, to $36 million 
for the sewer and wastewater project. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, this survey, 
along with the extensive testimony re- 
ceived in hearings held on H.R. 5247, 
demonstrates that there is indeed a great 
backlog of public facilities needs in the 
cities and towns of the Nation, and that 
many of these could be rapidly initiated 
once funds were made available. 

It is these communities, and this type 
of project, which would benefit through 
the immediate enactment of H.R. 5247. 
The bili makes available grants-in-aid 
for public facilities projects which prom- 
ise rapid implementation and the reduc- 
tion of unemployment and, at the same 
time, by requiring the use of additional 
materials and equipment, provided need- 
ed stimulation to the basic industries 
most impacted by the current recession. 

And the cost? Mr, Chairman, the cost 
of doing nothing is too great. Something 
is wrong with our priorities if we are will- 
ing to pay $30 to $40 billion this year to 
people who do not have jobs and then 
not find $5 billion to put people to work 
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on worthwhile, long-lasting projects. of 
a truly beneficial nature to the communi- 
ties in which they are undertaken. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5247, the Local 
Public Works Capital Development and 
Investment Act of 1975, comes at a time 
when the rising unemployment, the slow- 
down of work in our major industries, 
and the problems of our State and local 
governments. to meet their financial bur- 
dens are steadily increasing. This bill will 
not only put the unemployed man and 
woman back to work, but it will revive the 
financial operations of the State and 
local governments and thereby provide 
a needed boost to every segment of the 
Nation’s economy. 

H.R. 5247 is an investment in our Na- 
tion’s future that we should enact as 
quickly as possible and I encourage my 
colleagues to firmly support this worthy 
measure. 

I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr, Fraser) for a question. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Chairman Jones a question 
about the bill now before us. 

The city of Minneapolis in my district 
operates its own public works program 
using city employees, some of whom are 
funded under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment. and Training Act. Under lo- 
cally negotiated labor agreements, these 
workers are paid at prevailing union 
wage scales. 

I would like to know if the city of 
Minneapolis could apply for funding 
under this act for public works projects 
in which the city would use CETA em- 
ployees. In effect, Minneapolis would.use 
Federal public works money to supple- 
ment the funds it now gets from the 
Labor Department under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would say 
to the gentleman that there is nothing 
in the legislation which would preclude 
the action which the gentleman refers 
to. In short, the answer is yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I pay tribute to the 
Speaker and the leadership of the House 
as well as all the members of the com- 
mittee for the long hours of work that 
were devoted to bringing this bill to the 
floor today. Mr. MoFauu, the majority 
whip in particular, has done a yeoman 
job on this legislation. 

I would pay tribute to the Speaker 
(Mr. ALBERT) and to the leadership of 
the House for their role in the creation 
and development of this bill. They have 
supported the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation every step of 
the way in bringing this bill to the floor. 
The majority whip (Mr. McFatt) teşti- 
fled before our committee and, as so 
often in the past, has been an outstand- 
ing force in securing legislation to put the 
unemployed back into work on public 
works projects. 

Our thanks also to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) who, in addi- 
tion to being the ranking member of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, chaired the House Democratic 
Task Force on Energy and Economic 
Policy, which urged. public works proj- 
ects as a means of creating employment. 
The gentleman, as a member of. the 
House Budget Committee, was instru- 
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mental in retaining the budget authority 
and outlays for this program in the 
House budget resolution and in the con- 
ference report on the congressional 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
very sincere pleasure in the work ac- 
complished by the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Roe). His subcommittee has 
had a particularly arduous schedule. His 
leadership in bringing H.R. 5247 to the 
floor has been outstanding. 

The ranking minority member of the 
Committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Harsa) and the ranking member 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) have as 
always been totally cooperative on this 
bill. They have worked with us in bring- 
ing forth this legislation and their ef- 
forts are sincerely appreciated. 

This has been a true team effort— 
I am proud of all my colleagues on the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation—working together they have 
given this body a bill worthy of its great 
tradition as a House that represents the 
people. 

This bill is a bill for all our fellow 
citizens who need assistance. I trust the 
other body will give it quick considera- 
tion and that it will shortly become the 
law of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, chairman of the 
subcommittee (Mr. Ror), such time as 
he may consume. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I associate 
myself with the remarks made by our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Jones), in giving the 
Members a synopsis and summary of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5247, the Local 
Public Works Capital Development and 
Investment Act of 1975, authorizes $5 
billion to fund a local public works pro- 
gram to combat unemployment, to stimu- 
late. activity in the construction and 
materials industries, and to assist State 
and local governments to provide ade- 
quate public facilities. The program is to 
be administered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce acting through the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. 

The Secretary is authorized to make 
100-percent grants to State and local 
governments for the construction, reno- 
vation, repair, or other improvement of 
local public works projects. No grant may 
be used for the payment of any interest 
in land, and no grant may be used for 
the payment of maintenance costs. A 
final determination of each application 
must be made within 60 days of receiving 
it. Grants can be made only when it is 
shown that, if funds are available, onsite 
labor can begin within 90 days of project 
approval, 

The Secretary may supplement. any 
federally assisted public works project by 
increasing the Federal contribution to 
100 percent of project cost if the Federal 
matching financial assistance is imme- 
diately available and construction has 
not started. The Secretary may also make 
grants for all or any portion of the State 
or local share of cost of any public works 
os authorized by any State or local 
law. 
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Projects of local governments must be 
given priority but no grants may be made 
for any project having as its principal 
purpose to permanently affect any nat- 
ural watercourse. The funds generally 
would be available for grants in the fol- 
lowing manner. At least one-half of 1 
percent, but not more than 10 percent, 
of the funds appropriated can be granted 
within any one State. Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa together 
will receive not less than one-half of 1 
percent of funds appropriated. 

When the national unemployment 
rate is 642 percent or more, 70 percent 
of the funds appropriated must be used 
in areas where the unemployment rate 
exceeds the national average. The re- 
maining 30 percent are first to be used 
for projects in areas of 644 percent un- 
employment but less than the national 
average and then funds are to be used 
for projects in areas having less than 
645 percent unemployment. 

Budget authority and outlay for this 
act were included in the House budget 
resolution and the Congressional Budget 
Conference Committee agreed to retain 
the House figure of $5 billion in budget 
authority for this program and an esti- 
mated $2.1 billion in outlays in fiscal 
year 1976. 

The April national unemployment fig- 
ures show that 8.9 percent of the labor 
force is out of work. This figure is pre- 
dicted to climb. This means that cur- 
rently 8.2 million of workers are unem- 
ployed. Unemployment in the construc- 
tion industry far exceeds the national 
rate. It has been estimated that the $5 
billion authorized by the bill would lead 
to the direct creation of 250,000 jobs and 
to the indirect creation of tens of thou- 
sands more. 

The testimony from witnesses at our 
hearings have clearly demonstrated that 
there is a backlog of public works proj- 
ects that can be started quickly when- 
ever funds become available. 

This bill was reported out of commit- 
tee by a voice vote. We request an open 
rule with 2 hours’ debate and would like 
the rule to provide that the committee 
amendment be considered as a, substitute 
and be considered the original bill for 
the purpose of floor action. 

Mr, Chairman, I would be remiss if I 
did not take time to express my deep 
appreciation to the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, JOHN PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, and all the members of 
the subcommittee. In order to meet our 
commitment to get this bill to the floor as 
quickly as possible; we had to cor.duct 2 
weeks of most intensive, long hearings 
that some days ran well into the evening. 
It is difficult to single out individuals for 
service above and beyond the call of duty 
but Ms. Apzuc, Mr. Nowak, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. Levrras, Mr. Howe, and Mr. 
Minera deserve particular commendation 
for the work that they have put into 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as the House begins 
consideration of the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment 
Act of 1975 (ELR. 5247), I would like to 
explain to my colleagues who have not 
had the privilege of following the deyel- 
opment of this bill in committee the 
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philosophy behind the bill and the effect 
it will have upon the Nation’s economy. 

This bill, H.R. 5247, the Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act of 1975 is but one aspect of the 
entire program for economic recovery 
that is being considered by the Congress. 
Others included the tax reduction and 
reform measure, the housing bill, ex- 
tended unemployment compensation 
benefits, the energy legislation we will 
take up later this week, the resolution 
on the Federal Reserve Board's conduct 
concerning interest rates and the money 
supply, and the Emergency Employment 
Appropriations Act on which we com- 
pleted action last week. 

So, as you can see, this local public 
facilities bill is certainly not a panacea. 
It cannot—and it is not intended to— 
solve all the many problems of our econ- 
omy by itself. It is but one piece, albeit a 
very important piece, of our overall pro- 
gram for economic recovery. 

Mr. Chairman, the hard facts are that 
the official national unemployment fig- 
ures show that 8.9 percent of the labor 
force, or 8.2 million people, are looking 
for jobs—and this figure surely does not 
refiect the actual number who are out of 
work. This figure is expected to go even 
higher this summer. 

In the construction industry the fig- 
ures are much worse—nationally over 18 
percent of construction workers are un- 
employed and in most cities it is closer 
to 40 percent. 

At the same time, it has been clearly 
shown that there is a huge backlog of 
badly needed local public works projects 
that can be started quickly. This bill is 
addressed squarely to these two prob- 
lems. 

H.R. 5247, the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment 
Act of 1975, authorizes $5 billion to fund 
a local public works program to combat 
unemployment, to stimulate activity in 
the construction and materials indus- 
tries, and to assist State and local goy- 
ernments provide adequate public fa- 
cilities. The program is to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Commerce act- 
ing through the Economic Development 
Administration. 

The Secretary is authorized to make 
100 percent grants to State and local 
government for the construction, renova- 
tion, repair, or other improvement of 
local public works projects. No grant 
may be used for the payment of main- 
tenance costs. A final determination of 
each application must be made within 
60 days of receiving it. Grants can be 
made only when it is shown that, if 
funds are available, onsite labor can be- 
gin within 90 days of project approval. 

The Secretary may supplement any 
federally assisted public works project 
by increasing the Federal contribution 
to 100 percent of project cost if the Fed- 
eral matching financial assistance is im- 
mediately available and construction 
has not started. The Secretary may also 
make grants for all or any portion of 
the State or local share of cost of any 
public works project authorized by any 
State or local law. 

Projects of local governments must 
be given priority but no grants may be 
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made for any project having as its prin- 
cipal purpose to permanently affect any 
natural water course. The funds gen- 
erally would be available for grants in 
the following manner. At least one-half 
of 1 percent but not more than 10 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated can be 
granted within any one State. Guam, the 
Virgin Islands and American Samoa 
together will receive not less than one- 
half of 1 percent of funds appropriated. 

When the national unemployment 
rate is 644 percent or more, 70 percent of 
the funds appropriated must be used in 
areas where the unemployment rate ex- 
ceeds the national average. The remain- 
ing 30 percent first to be used for proj- 
ects in areas of 6%2 percent unemploy- 
ment but less than the national average 
and then funds are to be used for proj- 
ects in areas having less than 6% per- 
cent unemployment. 

This bill was reported out of the com- 
mittee by voice vote. 

Budget authority and outlay for this 
act were included in the House budget 
resolution and the Congressional Budget 
Conference Committee agreed to retain 
the House figure of $5 billion in budget 
authority for this program and an esti- 
mated $2.1 billion in outlays in fiscal year 
1976. 

I want to pay particular tribute to the 
ranking minority member of the Eco- 
nomic Development Subcommittee, JOHN 
PAUL HaMMeERScHMIDT and all the other 
members for the long hours of intensive 
work that they have devoted to the hear- 
ings and discussion of this bill in the 
past month, The bill before you is the 
product of the most splendid cooperation 
of all the members and the many other 
groups, including particularly the envi- 
ronmental organizations. 

In passing, let me note that, while this 
measure began as a part of the House 
Democratic program for economic re- 
covery, it is by no means a partisan bill. 
If you will examine the committee re- 
port accompanying this legislation, you 
will note that there are no dissenting 
views. If you will examine the rec- 
ord of hearings, you will read many posi- 
tive statements sbout this legislation 
from Republican, as well as Democratic 
Members. 

There is one simple reason for this 
fact: No Member of Congress, either 
Republican or Democrat, has a vested 
interest in recession and high unemploy- 
ment. Members of Congress from both 
sides of the aisle sat through long hours 
of hearings on this bill and then con- 
cluded, as I hope the full House will now, 
that unemployment at the rate of 9 or 
10 percent is not a Republican or Demo- 
cratic problem—it is an American prob- 
lem. And legislation designed to counter 
the most severe recession since the Great 
Depression in the 1930’s is not Demo- 
cratic or Republican legislation: it is 
badly needed national legislation in 
which every Member of this House has 
a vital personal stake. 

During our hearings on H.R. 5247, 
people representing a very broad spec- 
trum of American society testified in 
favor of this program of local public 
works to counter unemployment. The 
people of our Nation, a good many of 
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whom appeared personally before our 
committee, want this bill and want it 
badly. Many broad-based national orga- 
nizations testified in support of this 
measure. And, both Democratic and Re- 
publican members of the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation 
strongly support the bill. In fact, virtu- 
ally the only negative commentary we 
heard during consideration of this bill 
was that put forward by the administra- 
tion. 

Both Democratic and Republican 
members of the committee disagree with 
the administration viewpoint as ex- 
pressed during our hearings, as did al- 
most every public witness. Nevertheless, 
I believe it is only fair to outline for you 
the specific objections of the adminis- 
tration as well as the reasons the com- 
mittee has concluded that these objec- 
tions are not valid. 

One major thrust of the administra- 
tion's testimony was that the local pub- 
lic works bill would be inflationary. 
There are two ways, according to the 
administration, in which local public 
works could be inflationary: By press- 
ing up against the limits of productive 
capacity, thereby driving up prices 
through competition for scarce re- 
sources; and by adding to the overall 
Federal deficit, thereby crowding out 
private borrowers from the capital mar- 
kets and driving up interest rates. 

The first argument has no merit what- 
soever. Under no conceivable formula- 
tion could spending $5 billion in the con- 
struction industry—which has literally 
tens of billions of dollars of idle capacity 
and an unemployment rate of approxi- 
mately 25 percent—press up against the 
limits of production. There is no com- 
petition for scarce resources, either 
materials or labor, in this sector of our 
economy, which has been knocked flat 
on its back by the high interest rate poli- 
cies of the administration. So this bill 
simply will not be inflationary because 
there are no shortages of labor or 
supplies. 

What of the second argument, that 
this local public facilities bill will add too 
heavily to the Federal deficit, thereby 
forcing private borrowers from the capi- 
tal markets, raising interest rates, abort- 
ing the recovery, and causing inflation? 
This. notion also has no substance. 

To begin with, the Federal deficit level 
already approved by this House includes 
the funds for the public works program 
created under this legislation. And this 
deficit level is actually not very much 
higher than the administration’s recom- 
mended deficit in the President’s budget 
estimates. 

Second, there is simply no danger 
whatsoever of “crowding out” private 
borrowers from the capital markets. The 
Morgan Guaranty Bank, the First Na- 
tional City Bank, the Chase Bank, and 
representatives of many other business, 
banking and academic institutions have 
all said that there will be little if any 
difficulty in financing the expected Fed- 
eral deficit. To quote the Morgan Bank, 
it seems reasonable “that the interplay 
of steep declines in economic activity 
and easing monetary policy affords latl- 
tude for an orderly matching of the sup- 
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ply and demand for credit during 1975. 
As this process unfolds, the near- 
hysterical whoops in some quarters of an 
impending financial crunch should sub- 
side.” Obviously the bankers—those 
most concerned with the placing of the 
debt—do not share Mr. Simon’s fears 
about “crowding out.” 

Third, as if the assurances of the 
Morgan Bank and other banks were not 
sufficient, the simple fact of the matter 
is that, even with an expanded Federal 
deficit, the actual level of debt placed in 
this year and the coming year, will be 
lower than the total debt actually placed 
in the preceding two years. The fall-off 
in the private sector’s needs for capital 
has been very sharp, a consequence of 
the sharpest fall-off in business since 
the Great Depression, Thus, we could ac- 
tually finance a Federal deficit substan- 
tially larger than the deficit now ex- 
pected for this year and next year with- 
out placing upon the capital markets a 
larger burden than they actually handled 
in the past several years. And, finally, 
one is led to wonder about the logic 
about the administration’s position: If 
it were true—which I do not believe— 
that a higher Federal deficit would cause 
higher interest rates and therefore 
higher inflation rates, then does not the 
normal administration policy as pur- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board, of 
extremely tight money and high interest 
rates, in and of itself cause inflation? 
The administration claims most of the 
time to pursue high interest rates in 
order to stop inflaton. Why is it, then, 
that in this case high interest rates 
would cause inflation? 

Whatever the answer to this last ques- 
tion may be, the plain fact of the matter 
is that it is simply absurd to assert that 
$5 billion spent in the construction and 
materials industries, industries with idle 
capacity many times greater than this 
amount, will cause inflation. 

A second administration argument in 
opposition to the local public facilities 
construction bill is that the allotted 
money will be spent too slowly to have a 
meaningful impact upon unemployment 
and that it may, in fact, come at a time 
when the economy is already recovering 
So strongly that it will actually impede 
economic recovery or cause inflation. 
This argument has no merit, for several 
reasons, 

To begin with, the actual record of 
activity on local public works bills in the 
past does not warrant the conclusion 
that this money will be spent slowly. 1 
would refer those who are interested in 
pursuing this particular matter to a long 
and detailed factual summary of the 
performance of previous public works 
acceleration programs contained in the 
record of the committee hearings for 
April 17, 

Second, the types of projects for which 
funds are to be made available under 
ELR. 5247 are small, local projects which 
will require little leadtime. The commit- 
tee's hearing record is replete with ex- 
amples of communities which have mod- 
erate-sized programs which have been 
completely planned and are ready to 
go except for the lack of local funds or 
bonding capacity. These small-scale proj- 
ects, already planned, will permit rapid 
funding to counter unemployment. 
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Third, to guard against any possible 
slow startups, if this were a problem 
with these small local projects, the com- 
mittee has added to the originally in- 
troduced legislation a safeguard provi- 
sion prohibiting the Secretary of Com- 
merce from approving applications for 
projects which cannot show actual onsite 
employment within 90 days. 

Furthermore, by the administration’s 
own projections, even though economic 
recovery may begin to take place in the 
third and fourth quarters of this year, it 
will undoubtedly be terribly slow and 
feeble and will not much reduce high un- 
employment. Even if the present decline 
were to reverse and production were to 
begin increasing tomorrow, unemploy- 
ment would still continue to rise for 
many months and would remain at a 
high for quite some time. By the admin- 
istration’s own projections, unemploy- 
ment is expected to remain in the 7.5 to 
8 percent range for the next several 
years—hardly a situation which would 
indicate that a $5 billion local public 
works bill for rapid startup projects 
would hit the economy at a time of rapid 
recovery and low unemployment, thus 
causing inflationary pressures, or creat- 
ing supply bottlenecks which would re- 
tard overall recovery. 

I have spoken now at some length 
about what the Local Public Works Cap- 
ital Development and Investment Act of 
1975 will not do. But at least equal em- 
phasis ought to be placed upon what the 
bili will accomplish. 

This local public facilities construc- 
tion measure has a threefold purpose: 
To give the overall economy a badly 
needed general stimulus; to counter un- 
employment specifically in the construc- 
tion and materials industries, which have 
been terribly hard hit by the current 
recession; and to provide a means where- 
by local communities can build much- 
needed public facilities, which have been 
too long deferred. 

The entire national economy will re- 
ceive a stimulus as a consequence of the 
rapid creation of jobs resulting from the 
proposed $5 billion local public works 
bill. Over the life of this program, $5 
billion in public works expenditures 
should create more than 275,000 jobs 
directly on construction of the facili- 
ties themselves. This estimate is based 
upon a projected cost of $18,000 per 
job—a very high—and therefore very 
conservative—job cost estimate. Actual 
recent past experience would indicate 
that the cost per direct construction job 
might well run closer to $15,000 per di- 
rect construction job created, resulting 
in even more jobs created. 

In addition to those jobs created 
working directly on public works facili- 
ties themselves, a very substantial num- 
ber of indirect jobs in related industries, 
for example, materials production, will 
be generated. Using a multiplier of two 
related jobs for each direct job—again a 
very conservative estimate—it is rea- 
sonable to expect the creation of perhaps 
550,000 offsite jobs. Thus, total onsite 
construction and related offsite jobs cre- 
ated during the life of the $5 billion local 
public works program would be very con- 
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servatively estimated at 825,000 jobs, 
each of a year’s duration. 

The net stimulative impact of this lo- 
cal public works measure, however, would 
not cease with 825,000 jobs created on 
the construction site and in immediately 
related industries such as materials pro- 
duction. More than 800,000 gainfully 
employed workers, with money in their 
pockets to spend, would have an addi- 
tional stimulative effect on consumption 
levels in industries ranging across the 
entire economy. Virtually every industry 
in America, from clothing to office furni- 
ture to automobiles, would be given a 
boost at a crucial time by the inflow of 
cash from hundreds of thousands of new- 
ly employed workers. 

Finally, the impact of this proposed 
local public facilities act would be felt 
very quickly and beneficially in com- 
munities across the Nation, many of 
whose public facilities are in a sad state 
of disrepair. The hearings held by the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation have established that there are 
without question billions of dollars of lo- 
cal public facilities projects which are 
past basic planning and local approval 
stages and which could be let out to bid 
immediately upon receiving assurance of 
funding. 

Specific examples of communities in 
which there are hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of projects which could be 
thus quickly funded are to be found in 
the record of the committee hearings. 
And representatives of national organiza- 
tions representing local governments— 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the Na- 
tional League of Cities, the National As- 
sociation of Counties, et cetera—who are 
familiar with the problems of local gov- 
ernment nationwide have assured us that 
a similar situation prevails in communi- 
ties across the Nation, and that there will 
be no shortage of eligible projects. In 
fact, some representatives of the Admin- 
istration testified against this proposed 
local public works measure on the ground 
that it would stimulate far more eligi- 
ble applications from local communities 
than could be funded under the proposed 
authorizations. Such a situation did, in 
fact, occur under previous local public 
facilities programs: the area redevelop- 
ment and accelerated public works pro- 
grams generated many more applica- 
tions from local communities than could 
be funded—an indication of the great 
backlog, even a decade ago, of needed 
“eaa ji facilities at the local community 

vel. 

In short, because of the successful 
experience and substantial accomplish- 
ments of previous local public facilities 
programs, such as those of the early 
1960’s, which helped bring the national 
economy out of the severe recessions of 
the 1950's and laid the foundation for a 
decade of prosperity, we on the commit- 
tee have concluded that the impact of the 
funds authorized under this bill will be 
felt quickly by the broad national econo- 
my. Workers will be taken off the jobless 
lists and put to work rapidly, helping to 
quicken a national economic recovery 
which otherwise threatens, according to 
the administration and many private 
forecasters, to take years in bringing the 
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economy back to anywhere near the full 
employment level. 

I have described the great need for 
this local public facilities bill; outlined 
its prospective positive accomplishments; 
and summarized reasons why it will not 
have a negative impact on the economy 
in terms of inflation. But none of these 
things would matter if the costs we must 
pay for this program are too high. What 
are the real costs of this local public 
works bill? 

Perhaps we should begin to answer 
this question by examining the cost of 
doing nothing, of failure to act at all. 

The price already paid by the Amer- 
ican people for the current recession has 
been staggering. Since the fourth quar- 
ter of 1973, when the current downward 
economic spiral began, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in national production 
have been lost. Unless more significant 
action is taken to counter the recession, 
there is little reason to expect unemploy- 
ment rates to drop below 17.5 percent for 
years to come, thus virtually guarantee- 
ing that an even greater amount of na- 
tional production will be lost in the 
future. 

This loss of national production has 
impacted very heavily on Federal reye- 
nue. Virtually the entire Federal deficit 
anticipated for fiscal 1976, approxi- 
mately $70 billion, is attributable not to 
congressional overspending, but rather 
to reduced revenues arising from the 
recession. According to the President’s 
budget, each incremental rise of 1 per- 
cent in the Nation’s unemployment rate 
costs the Federal Government in excess 
of $16 billion—approximately $14 billion 
in lost revenues, and $2 billion in welfare 
and unemployment compensation costs. 
A reduction, then, from our very high 
unemployment rate—currently 8.9 per- 
cent and rising swiftly—to the full em- 
ployment level of 4 percent would gen- 
erate perhaps an additional $80 billion 
in revenues and savings for the Federal 
Government, placing the Federal budget 
well in surplus. 

Obviously, the current high level of 
unemployment, and our failure to coun- 
ter it effectively, have been the prime 
cause of budget deficits. 

Thus we can account fairly accurately, 
in economic terms, for the immense costs 
of failure to counter the current reces- 
sion and high unemployment. Not so 
easily measured, however, is the cost of 
people’s shattered dreams and broken 
hopes. We have no index of despair by 
which we can judge the burdens placed 
on American working people by con- 
tinued very high rates of long-term un- 
employment, We have no means by 
which to measure the suffering and an- 
guish of families whose breadwinner 
goes out day after day and returns home 
every night empty handed. 

Nevertheless, while not easily meas- 
ured, the evidence of a society rent by 
despair over inability to find useful, pro- 
ductive work is visible and Hes all about 
us, emphasized by rising crime rates, 
broken families, drug use, and a host of 
other measures of societal breakdown. 

Clearly, the cost of this $5 billion local 
public works authorizing bill pales in 
comparison with the costs of continued 
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inaction and indifference to the prob- 
lems, both personal and economic, caused 
by the severe unemployment and reces- 
sion America is now experiencing. The 
cost of working to counter the recession 
is far lower than the cost of continued 
paralysis in the face of these serious eco- 
nomic problems. 

The cost of inaction is monumental— 
but what will be the real costs of acting 
on this local public works bill to the Fed- 
eral Government. Not surprisingly, what 
is good for the general society and econ- 
omy is also good for the Federal budget. 

In the short term, there is no question 
but that this program will result in a 
small net increase to the Federal deficit. 
But a broad macroeconomic stimulus 
measure such as this proposed local fa- 
cilities bill will have over the long term 
@ very beneficial effect on the Federal 
budget. Over the life of the program, 
creation of nearly 900,000 man-years of 
employment, or nearly a 1% increase in 
employment, would provide an increase 
in revenues to the Federal Treasury more 
than enough to offset the initial $5 billion 
cost of the program itself. And this does 
not take into account the value of the 
facilities themselves or the increased pro- 
ductivity of local government and in- 
creased general welfare of our citizenry 
because of improved public facilities. 

Thus, the Local Public Works Capital 
Development and Investment Act of 1975 
is truly an investment in America. Not 
only will badly needed local public facili- 
ties be created, but also, even for the 
Federal Government itself, the im- 
mediate costs of the program will be off- 
set in the future by increased revenues 
arising from a much higher level of na- 
tional employment. 

Finally, nearly a million workers and 
their families will be placed in useful 
and productive jobs, alleviating the an- 
guish and worry now faced by these 
families because of unemployment. This 
will result in a quickening of the overall 
pace of national economic life, a force 
reverberating through the entire econ- 
omy and, ultimately, providing a badly 
needed boost to an economic recovery 
which, without this extra stimulus, will 
take several years to bring unemploy- 
ment down even to the unacceptable 
level of 7 percent. 

Thus, I would hope that you, my col- 
leagues, with a firm understanding of the 
accomplishments to be achieved by this 
local public works measure, with a clear 
picture of how the bill will—and will 
not—impact upon the national economy, 
and with a true understanding of the 
costs of this measure and of the fact that 
it is an investment in America on which 
the return will be far greater than the 
short-term costs, will see fit to support 
H.R. 5247 when it comes before the House 
later this week. 

As I have stated, the members of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, are virtually unanimous in their 
support of this bill. And we would hope 
that the administration would also now 
see fit to place its support behind this 
measure, for the last thing America 
needs in this hour of economic peril is a 
partisan tug-of-war. We would welcome 
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the administration’s support for this leg- 
islation as part of our mutual struggle 
to counter the problems of recession and 
joblessness, with the sure knowledge 
that, working together, we can bring 
prosperity and full employment back to 
this great land. 

In closing, I would like to call your 
attention for 2 moment to the severity of 
unemployment in local communities and 
in Members’ districts throughout the Na- 
tion. I have included following my state- 
ment previously unpublished figures 
showing unemployment for the month of 
March in the 50 States and in major 
labor market areas, statistics which were 
obtained by my staff well in advance of 
their normal publication date. A brief 
glance at these previously unpublished 
local unemployment figures will, I believe, 
demonstrate to the Members of this 
House the urgency and necessity for the 
local public facilities construction meas- 
ure being brought before the House by 
the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee later this week. I hope you will 
join with the members of the committee, 
both Republican and Democratic, in sup- 
porting this legislation. 

The table referred to follows: 


Unemployment rates in 50 States and 150 
major iabor market areas, March 1975+ 
[In percent] 
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1 Statistics from U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, Office of Planning 
and Evaluation, Division of Labor Market 
Information. 

2 Not seasonally adjusted. 

* Not available. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Ror) and the members of the 
subcommittee for coming out with this 
much needed bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, I am happy to rise in firm 
support of H.R. 5247, the Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act of 1975. 

Over 10 years ago, the committee be- 
gan hearings on innovative and badly 
needed economic development legisla- 
‘tion. I refer to the Area Redevelopment 
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Act of 1962, and later Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965. 

Passage of these two measures 
launched the Federal Government into 
new and major programs designed to as- 
sist those people living in economically 
distressed areas of the Nation, areas suf- 
fering from the absence of basic public 
facilities necessary to attract and sustain 
commerce and industry. In other words, 
these areas, lacking that very basic eco- 
nomic infrastructure needed for long- 
term growth and development, suffered 
concomitant high unemployment and 
low income. 

Representing a unique, flexible, and 
truly workable program, the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
sought to provide this basic and neces- 
sary infrastructure. While creating im- 
mediate jobs for the unemployed, the 
act provided the requisite stimulation for 
long-term and lasting economic growth 
in areas plagued by chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

Repeatedly, in recognition of the fine 
track record achieved by this legislation, 
the committee has moved to extend the 
authorizing provisions of the act, often- 
times in lieu of an administration which, 
at best, sought to obstruct such action. It 
has done so, I believe, with clear under- 
standing of what has been needed to 
stimulate economically distressed areas 
of the Nation. 

Today, we no longer can face solely the 
notion of isolated and economically de- 
pressed pockets throughout the country. 
Rather, we must confront unemployment 
of 8.9 percent, or almost 8.2 million per- 
sons. We must confront the possibility 
that unemployment will continue to rise 
in the months ahead, though perhaps 
more slowly than in past months. And 
we must confront, despite decreasing fac- 
tory inventories, falling factory orders 
and corporate profit lows. 

Indeed, there is no dearth of economic 
indicators showing us the severe eco- 
nomic plight of the Nation. Each of these, 
though less bad than those of previous 
months, is not yet good. And projections 
leave little room for optimism—we can 
look forward to a slow, prolonged re- 
covery with high unemployment through 
the end of this decade. 

And how do we respond? The admin- 
istration would like us to believe that in 
order to preclude a new round with the 
boom-bust cycle and a too-rapid recovery 
which could produce new inflationary 
booms, we must proceed with caution. 
I agree; yet even caution is not without 
boundaries. 

Within government, there exists a per- 
vasive feeling that Americans will settle 
for less. We seem all too prone to accept, 
and even tolerate, high levels of unem- 
ployment. I have been informed that 
even analysts are updating their figures 
to suggest that 6 percent unemployment 
is probably the best that the Govern- 
ment can do. 

Mr. Chairman, an unemployment rate 
of 6 percent translates into so many peo- 
ple, with some very real human needs 
that must be met. If all that we can look 
forward to is full employment with 6 
percent unemployed, then we are in for 
some very grave problems. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
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Transportation has gone on the record 
as not wishing to accept, nor tolerate, 
high unemployment and a deteriorating 
national economy. 

H.R. 5247, introduced by a number of 
bipartisan members of the committee 
and reported favorably by the same, rep- 
resents another attempt by the commit- 
tee to develop innovative and badly 
needed economic development legislation 
in response to present economic condi- 
tions. In short, the purpose of the bill 
is to combat unemployment, basically 
by stimulating activity in the construc- 
tion and materials production industries, 
while at the same time assisting State 
and local governments in the construc- 
tion of backlogged, but necessary, public 
facilities. 

This is to be accomplished by provid- 
ing direct, 100-percent Federal grants 
to State and local governments for the 
construction, renovation, repair, or other 
improvement of local public works fa- 
cilities. 

At a time when over 8 million persons 
are without work, we find also that many 
cities and towns across the Nation are 
allowing their vital public facilities needs 
to go unmet. The problem is, simply, lack 
of funds, and an unwillingness to assess 
their already hard-pressed citizens a lit- 
tle more. Throughout hearings on the 
measure, countless witnesses provided 
examples of the great backlog of public 
facilities needs confronting their com- 
munities. And the single underlying 
thread is that each of these communi- 
ties, whether large or small, has already 
imposed a staggering burden on its citi- 
zens in meeting these needs. 

A measure, then, which would embody 
the twofold purpose of putting people 
back to work, while at the same time 
assisting the communities of the Nation 
in public works construction, would 
seemingly be highly desirous. Yet, it 
would seem that many of us would pre- 
fer to pay people not to work. 

Since 1973, the costs of providing ben- 
efits for the unemployed and underem- 
ployed, such as food stamps, aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children, unemploy- 
ment compensation, has more than 
doubled, from $13.6 billion to an esti- 
mated $30.4 billion this year. Does it not 
seem a bit ironic that we are willing to 
expend this enormous sum to keep people 
out of work, while at the same time we 
question the validity of a measure, con- 
siderably less in cost, which would put 
people back to work and provide long- 
lasting improvements to numerous com- 
munities? 

I cannot doubt the need for this legis- 
lation. The bill provides up to $5 billion 
in total authorizations. This is a large 
amount, and I do not wish to hide this by 
employing relatively as a standard. But 
it is estimated that this amount would 
result in the creation of 250,000 imimedi- 
ate jobs, and many more through the 
ripple effect such an expenditure would 
have. In addition, the bill would result in 
another $14 billion in national produc- 
tion being generated within 2 years after 
its enactment. Unlike unemployment 
benefit programs, the Federal Govern- 
ment could recoup much of the initial 
outlay through this increase in national 
production and through tax revenues 
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generated by the people who have heen 
put back to work. 

I can think of no better program for 
us to embark on at this time. It is far 
better to have people productively em- 
ployed than waiting in line at unemploy- 
ment offices. It is far better that our 
communities build permanent and nec- 
essary facilities that will serve for years 
to come than to be saddled hopelessly 
with the forces that will continue to 
bring economic decay and decline. 

I urge my colleagues to move favorably 
en this bill, and, by so doing, provide an 
investment in the future of the Nation. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE. I yield to the gentiewoman 
from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
you for this opportunity to rise in favor 
of H.R. 5247, the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act 
of 1975, of which I am proud to be an 
original cosponsor. 

There can be no doubt that this legis- 
lation represents a needed stimulus to the 
rapidly failing economy. Our country is 
now experiencing the highest rate of un- 
employment since the depression of the 
1930's. Its impact is nationwide. No re- 
gion is unaffected in my own State, New 
York, the unemployment rate has ex- 
ceeded 10.6 percent. But this figure can 
be matched or exceeded by the vast ma- 
jority of Members with statistics from 
their own States. The rate in California 
is 10.2 percent. The Massachusetts rate 
is 12.5 percent. Michigan is suffering 
from 15.4 percent unemployment. Penn- 
sylvania is experiencing a 9.2 percent 
rate; Alabama has a 9 percent rate; in 
Arkansas, if is 10.3 percent; Florida has 
10 percent unemployed; Georgia 10.1 per- 
cent; in Idaho, it is 9.9 percent; Maine 
has 11.7 percent; Montana, 10 percent; 
Nevada, is experiencing a rate of 11.4 per- 
cent; Oregon has 11.9 percent unem- 
ployed; in Washington, the figure is 9.8 
percent. 

Industrial production and new build- 
ing starts are down significantly. The 
statistics I noted translate into 8 million 
citizens who are out of work. The eco- 
nomic downturn has hit the construc- 
tion and its allied industries with par- 
ticular severity. April unemployment in 
the construction industry reached a 
staggering 18.7 percent, This means more 
than 700,000 workers are unemployed in 
that industry alone. Even those with jobs 
are working shorter hours. 

The Federal Government has an ob- 
ligation during such periods of national 
economic crisis to develop programs 
which will result in effective and im- 
mediate relief from these crisis condi- 
tions, Using public works projects to 
stimulate economic activity has been 
adopted in the past as an effective eco- 
nomic stimulant. In 1962, the Congress 
instituted a $900 million program to ac- 
eelerate public work projects. The pro- 
gram supported 7,700 projects which 
were started quickly. The majority of 
those on the payroll of these projects 
were employed within the first 12 months 
of the initiation of work on them. 

This legislation, too, will provide a 
direct infusion of substantial capital into 
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the economy. The $2.1 billion outlay, 
which the Budget Committee estimates 
for the program during the next fiscal 
year, will create hundreds of thousands 
of jobs in the construction industry and 
in supporting and ancillary industries. 

Undertaking the program outlined in 
the bill will not only provide short-run 
help to the economy, but will also create 
a foundation for long-term economic 
stability. The cost of the program is high, 
but we have been told by the Budget 
Committee that a full employment econ- 
omy could mean the ultimate abolition 
of the deficit. Authorizing $5 billion for 
job creation and economie stimulus now 
would, therefore, lead to substantial 
future savings for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The public works bill will be especially 
helpful to those areas which are suffer- 
ing from the highest unemployment. 
Section 9(c) gives priority to those States 
and local governments which have expe- 
rienced unemployment rates above the 
national average for a 3-month period. 
Section 9(d) requires that 70 percent of 
funds appropriated be granted to those 
priority areas. This targeting of funds 
will provide needed capital to those areas 
in all parts of the country which have 
been hardest hit. I moved these provi- 
sions during the consideration of this leg- 
islation by the Public Works Committee, 
and they were adopted because the com- 
mittee believed that they guaranteed the 
effectiveness of this measure as- an- eco- 
nomic stimulant. 

A broad range of eligible projects is 
outlined in section 4: Some of these, such 


as demolition, renovation, and repair are 


highly labor intensive; -their initiation 
will create a great number of jobs. It is 
my feeling that the bill would be even 
more effective in its efforts to combat 
unemployment, if a provision had been 
included which required that the major- 
ity of appropriated funds be designated 
for the most labor-intensive projects. 
This type of provision would have guar- 
anteed that a major purpose of the bill— 
the creation of the largest possible num- 
ber of jobs—would be accomplished. 

We have succeeded in this measure in 
targeting funds to the geographic areas 
in which they are most needed. I believe 
that the committee should have gone one 
step further, and also targeted them to 
the kinds of projects which would create 
the greatest number of jobs. I am con- 
cerned that we did not require those who 
will administer the program to grant a 
major percentage of the authorized funds 
to such labor intensive projects. There is 
now the possibility that too many large- 
scale public works efforts, which tradi- 
tionally apply only 20 to 25 percent of 
their costs to labor, will be funded with 
this authorization. While funding such 
projects will meet one objective of the 
bil—namely, stimulating the economy 
through the construction of public facili- 
ties to State and local governments—it 
could fall short of fully realizing the 
job-creating function of the legislation. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the distinguished ranking. mi- 
nority member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
HARSHA), 
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Mr. HARSHA. Mr, Chairman, in view 
of my strong and continuing interest in 
Economic Development legislation in this 
body, I rise today in support of H.R. 
5247. As ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, I endorse this effort to pro- 
vide jobs to an ailing sector of an ailing 
economy. 

There is no need to dispute or debate 
the state of the economy, or of unem- 
ployment in general or in the construe- 
tion trades and related industries. We 
here on Capitol Hill are reminded daily 
of these important matters whether 
from the standpoint of unemployment 
or the need for facilities left unfulfilled. 

What I want to emphasize. today. is the 
degree to which this bill before you, H.R. 
5247, is as precisely targeted and timed 
as possible to assure that it works as in- 
tended, while minimizing any economic 
side effects. 

It is broad in terms of its nationwide 
applicability, with one-half of 1 percent 
of the funds to be appropriated reserved 
to each State and with a maximum of 10 
percent to any one State. Funding will 
be available for a broad range of qualify- 
ing projects: Available independently, as 
a supplement to ongoing Federal-match- 
ing programs, or as a contribution to 
non-Federal, State-local programs. 

Yet, it is targeted in terms of the pri- 
ority projects in areas of highest unem- 
ployment, with refinements to take into 
aecount the unique degree of unemploy- 
ment in the construction trades, which is 
twice the national average. It also takes 
into account the mobility of the labor 
force in construction and the fact that a 
project might be located in an area-of 
relatively low unemployment, while the 
workers constructing the project might 
come from surrounding areas where the 
unemployment rate is much higher, 

Based on our experience with public 
investment programs over the years, we 
have also built in a number of require- 
ments to assure that the program focus 
on quick-start projects, including accel- 
erated issuance of regulations and 
guidelines, accelerated processing and 
decisions on applications, and acceler- 
ated translation of project paperwork 
into onsite construction jobs, 

Moreover, projects are limited to ex- 
clude land acquisition which would take 
too much time and too much money 
away from projects, and to exclude 
maintenance which would dilute achieve- 
ment of the objectives to provide new or 
improved public facilities in our commu- 
nities and to stimulate demand in indus- 
tries providing materials, supplies, and 
equipment to construction undertakings. 

This same targeting and timing should 
help assure that undesirable economic 
side effects aYe kept to a minimum. The 
stimulus should be limited to an area 
suffering severely from idle capacity in 
manpower and machinery. The accelera- 
tion given such emphasis in this bill 
would assure quick starts and quick pay- 
out rather than be delayed until the 
economy has bottomed out beyond dis- 
pute and begun its upturn. This in turn 
should assure that any stimulus on the 
spending side, or stimulus on the deficit 
side would be minimized, I hope we agree 
that the Federal Government has a role 
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in the economic recovery. process, and 
that we in Congress have & responsibility 
to respond. This bill is just such a re- 
sponse; it embodies the combination of 
objectives I have cited and offers prom- 
ising prospects for near-term results, 

This is an emergency piece of legisla- 
tion, reflecting the fact that unemploy- 
ment in the construction trades has 
reached a point where it is twice that of 
the national rate, which in itself is to- 
tally unacceptable. Therefore, there is 
great urgency to act, and this bill offers 
a great opportunity to act. 

I urge enactment. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Nowak). 

Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Chairman, today the 
House has an opportunity to demonstrate 
its determination to restore jobs to 
American workers and to return confi- 
dence in government to the American 
people. 

As a cosponsor and member of the 
Public Works Committee, I would like to 
commend our distinguished Chairman 
(Mr. Jones of Alabama) and our dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairman (Mr. 
Roe) for their efficient leadership in 
formulating this bill. We heard scores of 
witnesses from numerous areas of con- 
cern and have refined several provisions 
in response to the testimony. We have re- 
ported out a sound bill, a progressive bill, 
a productive bill, and an urgently needed 
bill, 

Witnesses at the hearings represented 
a broad spectrum of interests—mayors of 
large urban areas and small towns, Gov- 
ernors, county organizations, Indian 
groups, labor leaders, environmentalists, 
rural cooperatives, construction groups, 
economists, and administration officials. 
The only substantive opposition to this 
concept came from the executive branch, 
and although it was consistent, it was 
not corroborated. E would like to address 
the major administration objections to 
the public works concept. 

The primary complaint centers on ex- 
tended leadtimes for public works proj- 
ects previously authorized—the fact that 
funding for 1962 and 1965 authorizations 
peaked 2 years after enactment, with 
vestigial funds still flowing several years 
later. That would be a valid point if this 
bill were a repetition of the earlier acts, 
but it is not. 

The purpose of this program is to àc- 
celerate public works programs; to fi- 
nance only those projects that are ready 
to go; to resurrect plans buried in the 
morass of redtape, impoundments, and 
local budget insufficienciés. 

The bill specifies: 

Grants . . . shall be made only for proj- 
ects ... that, if funds are available, on-site 
labor can begin within ninety days of project 
approval. 


It specifies that the grant applications 
must be acted on within 60 days. Regula- 
tions must be promulgated within 30 
days of enactment. 

How can this be labeled, in the words 
of one administration witness: 


. That the stimulus comes after the economy 
bottoms out? 


Does anyone here today really believe 
we are “bottoming out” of our economic 
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doldrums? That in the short time until 
our own State and local officials have this 
money in hand for putting jobless people 
to work on lagging public facilities, it 
will no longer be valuable? 

If so, I suggest a quick review of recent 
administration erystal-gazing—those 
stubbornly cheerful and uniformly er- 
roneous predictions of economic recovery 
cannot supplant the hard statistics of 
increasing unemployment, continuing 
inflation, and decline in productivity. 

We are not talking about overheating 
a newly stimulated economy 2 years from 
now; we are talking about stimulating a 
stagnant economy now. Listen to some of 
the testimony we heard about “long lead- 
time”: 

We have seven public works projects total- 
ing $8 million which are off the drawing 
boards, and ready to go but which have not 
been implemented because of a lack of avail- 
able funds, (Mayor Stanley Makowski, 
Buffalo, N.Y.) 

In Paterson alone we have a vast array of 
projects which could be under construction 
before the end of the year if funds were 
available. (Mayor Lawrence Kramer, Pater- 
son, N.J.) 

‘We have developed a list of needed capital 
improvement projects for the State of New 
Mexico totalling in excess of $325 million. 
These projects include the needs of state 
agencies, Indian communities, counties and 
municipalities. (Nick Salazar, President, 
North Central New Mexico Economic Devel- 
opment District) 

I have attached a “laundry list” of 80 proj- 
ects within my five-county District that 
could serve as a potential source to employ 
the people in the construction trades and 
also encourage economic development. (John 
Ladd, President, National Association of 
Development Organizations) 

All but two counties surveyed ... . indi- 
cated that these projects could be started 
within thirty to sixty days... éstimated value 
from a low of $10,000 for a road and drain- 
age project to a $36 million dollar sewer and 
waste water project” (National Association 
of Counties survey of 31 counties in 22 states, 
Daniel T: Murphy, Chairman for Regionalism, 
Transportation Steering Committee) 

Were we to have assurances that federal 
funding would be available we could begin 
within weeks to build two jails ... We need 
court facilities .. . until the funds are made 
available, however, that building will remain 
an architect’s sketch only .. . highlights of 
our construction needs .. . projects we are 
ready to build, or need to design and build. 
(Chairman Roscoe Bobo, Wayne County, 
Michigan, Board of Commissioners) 


Witness after witness itemized project 
after project that could get underway 
promptly. Comparing. this legislation to 
previous public works programs is simply 
a diversionary tactic by an administra- 
tion unwilling to invest capital in its 
own people in their own communities. 

The alleged inflationary aspect should 
not even be an issue today; our confer- 
ence budget resolution included the $5 
billion authorization for this program, 
and a figure of $2.1 billion in outlays, 
ge there is no need to reopen debate on 
it. 

The point to keep in mind at this junc- 
ture is that even with the amounts al- 
ready budgeted—the emergency job ap- 
propriations bill the public works bill be- 
fore us, the tax reductions, the emer- 
gency housing legislation, and other stim- 
ulative measures—even with all of these 
programs which produce the distasteful 
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deficit we have adopted, we are still pro- 
jecting an unemployment rate of 7.5 per- 
eent—or 7 million people. 

No one cherishes a deficit of $68.8 bil- 
lion. But no one can possibly be comfort- 
able with the thought of accepting a 
status quo of 7 million people oOfficial- 
ly classified as unemployed. As a goal; 
7.5 percent unemployment is totally un- 
acceptable; as part of the program for 
economic recovery, it becomes. a target 
which justifies the expenditures. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
if our unemployment rate were now 4.5 
percent, our budget would be balanced. 
This bill is an investment in our citizens, 
an investment in jobs, facilities, and eco- 
nomic recovery. 

If we want to discuss “leadtime,” let 
us also discuss the time involved in wait- 
ing for some stimulus to create a de- 
mand for goods, to get idle factories and 
businesses back in production so that the 
jobless can be recalled, Let us discuss the 
production index now 12.4 percent be- 
low a year ago, or plants operating at 
only 65 percent of capacity. Let us con- 
sider seriously whether it is better to sit 
back and watch for the hoped-for upturn 
at some unspecified future time; or 
whether to provide the boost, the work 
and capital for a beginning. 

Unemployment is a massive problem 
in the country today, but the construc- 
tion industry has the dubious distinction 
of bearing the largest brunt—now even 
outranking the automobile industry. 

This bill offers hope to the unemployed 
and underemployed, not only in the con- 
struction industry itself—carpenters, ar- 
chitects, bricklayers, engineers—but also 
through a multiplier effect to other job 
related fields—manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and other required materials, 
suppliers of raw materials and proces- 
sors, sales, maintenance, and repair per- 
sonnel, and on through the economy as 
increased employment permits increased 
purchasing power for all consumer goods, 

Although the administration grudg- 
ingly agrees to the necessity for public 
service jobs, incredibly enough it sub- 
mits tax rebates and unemployment 
compensation as the answer to getting 
the economy going again while helping 
the jobless. I submit that a maximum 
$200 tax rebate in an out-of-work house- 
hold will barely pay the overdue bills, and 
that even a year’s worth of unemploy- 
ment checks is not stimulative in nature. 

On the contrary, business and State 
compensation trust funds are running 
out of money and tax receipts are di- 
minishing. The climbing official unem- 
ployment figures—now 8.2 million—are, 
by the administration’s own admission, 
understated because they do not count 
the estimated 5 million who have givem 
up looking, whose benefits are exhausted, 
who are working part time, or who have 
not yet been able to enter the labor mar- 
ket. But welfare rolls are lengthening 
and food stamp applications are piling 
up. 

Surely, this trend is counter produc- 
tive. Surely it is better to pay a man to 
build a school than to pay him to stand 
in line waiting for his Government hand- 
out. Compensation for enforced idleness 
eannot equate with salary for produc- 
tive work. r 
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That is what this bill is all about. It 
would provide the means to employ peo- 
ple to improve their communities: not to 
Jean on shovels or rake leaves, but to re- 
pair public buildings, build badly needed 
facilities, work on permanent, tangible 
Structures for the future while contrib- 
uting to the productivity of the present. 

This bill is not an instant cure-all for 
our economic ills. It can be an effective 
remedy, an integral part of the overall 
treatment, and it should be enacted 
without delay. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
SHARP). Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

The Chair announces that he will va- 
cate proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to Rule XXII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its 
business. 

Mr. HMIDT. Mr. Chair- 


man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SHUSTER). 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, my initial 


intention was to oppose this legislation 
and, indeed, if the legislation which is 
before us today were the legislation as 
originally introduced, I would be stand- 
ing here opposing it. However, as a re- 
sult of substantial hearings which were 
conducted by our subcommittee, and as 
@ result of several amendments which 
were offered and accepted in committee, 
I have changed my view and haye de- 
cided to support this legislation vigor- 
ously. 

Certainly the objectives of H.R. 5247 
are worthwhile beyond dispute: Putting 
unemployed people back to work on the 
job, providing economic stimulus in a 
severely depressed sector of American 
industry, and giving the communities 
of this Nation the benefits of capital 
investment in public facilities, are laud- 
able goals. 

However, the economic chaos of the 
recent past caution that even contruc- 
tive objectives are not enough, we must 
be equally concerned with the manner 
in which we attempt to bring about em- 
ployment because sometimes our efforts 
may be self-defeating. We must be con- 
cerned over what we do and how we do 
it, and the impact of our actions in view 
of the total spending, as well as deficits 
and longer term trends in the economy, 
and I recognize that the Committee on 
the Budget has given great attention to 
this issue, but I submit that the legisla- 
tive committees, as well, must be deeply 
concerned with this matter, and par- 
ticularly the Committee on Public 
“Works, because of our extensive juris- 
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diction over multi-billion-dollar public 
investment programs. 

In this connection I was mindful of 
several concerns which were expressed 
by the administration, and particularly 
the concern that leadtime in many 
public works projects is so long that the 
bulk of the spending would occur after 
the recession is brought under control, 
and indeed we could find ourselves faced 
with our good intentions actually fuel- 
ing the fires of inflation a few years 
down the road. 

There were those who testified before 
our committee that a $100 billion deficit 
is all right. In fact, there were those who 
argued that this Nation could stand a 
deficit greater than $100 billion. I cannot 
concur with that view, nor can I dismiss 
as old-time religion the view of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who have pointed out that in the 
past under accelerated public works 
projects we have actually stimulated the 
economy too late. In the past we have 
stimulated the economy after the reces- 
sion was over. 

It was brought to my attention that 
an article by Nancy Teeters in the 
Brookings Institution Papers on Eco- 
nomic Activity, 1971, presented an 
analysis of the economic impact of the 
accelerated public works projects of 
1962. 

This analysis, I believe, was very sig- 
nificant and made the point that too 
often we have stimulated the economy 
too late and in effect fueled the fires of 
inflation after the recession was over. 

Specifically, the expenditures of the 
Accelerated Public Works Project of 1962 
did not stimulate the economy until too 
late. It was not until 1963 that $62 mil- 
lion, the conference report on the Con- 
million; in 1965, $321 million; in 1966, 
$88 million; and in 1967, $21 million. So 
the point is well taken that a program 
which was passed in September of 1962 
with an obligational authority of $850 
million really did not help. 

This same point, which I believe was 
a critical defect in the original legisla- 
tion, is made in a slightly different way 
by the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration's publication entitled “An Evalu- 
ation of the Public Works Impact Pro- 
gram, Final Report, January 1975,” 
which states among its principal con- 
clusions the following, and I quote: 

Employment generated by Public Works 
Impact Program was both “pro-cyclical” and 
“proseasonal”, occurring at the same time 
that other expansionary forces were at work 
within the national economy. 


So we haye here corroborating evidence 
to show that we must be deeply con- 
cerned not only with how much money 
we are going to spend and into what 
projects we hope to spend it, but also 
when it is going to be spent. It was 
against this background that I originally 
planned to oppose this legislation. Dur- 
ing hearings, however, we had many 
witnesses testify before us, and during a 
particular colloquy with George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO before our 
committee, Mr. Meany made the follow- 
ing statement, and I quote: 
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This bill is directed not towards projects 
that the local authorities are thinking about, 
not projects that they like to have, but proj- 
ects that are past the blueprint stage and 
they are ready to go and have not moved 
forward for only one reason: local govern- 
ments do not have the money. So I would 
say— 


And I am quoting Mr. Meany here— 
Within 60 days of the appropriation these 
things could go in any part of the country. 


Reflecting on this point of view and 
on the need to limit the economic stim- 
ulus to quick startups. I introduced an 
amendment in the full committee which 
was accepted, and that amendment 
which is now part of the legislation be- 
fore us today is as follows: 

Grants made by the Secretary under this 
Section shall be made only for projects for 
which the applicant gives satisfactory assur- 
ances, in such manner and form as may be 
required by the Secretary and in accordance 
with such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, that, if funds are avail- 
able, on-site labor can begin within 90 days 
of project approval. 


This amendment, I believe, cures a 
critical defect in this bill, this language 
applies only to section IV. Later today 
I will be offering an amendment to cure 
this same problem in both section 6 and 
section 7. In my judgment, this amend- 
ment eliminates a critical defect from 
the bill by assuring that only quick-start 
projects will be approved by avoiding the 
delayed stimulus and burden on the 
Treasury at a time of economic upturn, 
which we all look forward to in the 
months ahead: 

It should also be noted that while the 
bill carries an authorization of $5 bil- 
lion was actually expended; in 1964, $331 
current Resolution 218 contains an out- 
lay estimate of only $2.1 billion for this 
stimulative legislation in fiscal year 1976. 

The approach embodied in this bill is 
greatly preferred in my judgment over 
that included in the so-called Emergency 
Employment Act which is now out of 
conference. This legislation is not short- 
term make work, not the creation of a 
new work force, not a leaf-raking pro- 
posal, but it is rather the creation of jobs 
for skilled construction workers and 
those in industries providing the mate- 
rials and the supplies. 

Moreover, the spending will result in 
far more than paychecks for those on 
the public payroll. This investment will 
result in facilities of enduring benefit to 
communities across this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore urge the 
adoption of this legislation. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. RUPPE). 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this particular piece of legis- 
lation and I would like to congratulate 
the members of the committee for bring- 
ing it to the floor today. 

I understand that the legislation, if it 
were. to be funded in total, would pro- 
vide for an almost immediate increase in 
the number of jobs available in this 
country of some 250,000 persons. Even 
if the moneys in the final appropriation 
total no more than the $2.1 billion that 
are in the congressionally approved 
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budget, it still means that this legisla- 
tion will lead to a job increase in the 
United States of well over 100,000 per- 
sons. The major point to remember is 
that these 100,000-plus individuals will 
be put to work in productive projects 
building schools or courthouses, per- 
haps sewer and water treatment facili- 
ties, hospital additions or airport im- 
provements, or the other types of things 
T might add that in my own district are 
desperately and immediately needed. 

I think in a way it is a refreshing 
effort and a pleasing contrast to the di- 
rection undertaken by the public em- 
ployment bill: Certainly the public em- 
ployment legislation as such can be de- 
monstrably needed or necessary in many 
parts of the country, but I could speak 
again for Michigan in stating that to a 
large degree the public employment leg- 
islation will not lead to permanent im- 
provements in the standard of living or 
permanent improvements in the various 
communities in which the appropriated 
moneys are going to be spent. In fact, 
in my own area again there has been 
a great deal of argument over who gets 
the public service funding. In many 
cases the administrators will be doing 
much better in terms of their pay checks 
and salaries than will the unemployed 
men. I would say far too often with un- 
employment legislation it is the bureau- 
crats and administrators who have done 
exceedingly well under the legislation 
and not those who have been unem- 
ployed and out of work for long periods 
of time. 

So I am very pleased with this type 
of legislation the committee has chosen 
to bring to the floor today which in my 
opinion is the type of legislation which 
will lead to putting the unemployed, par- 
ticularly those in the construction fields, 
to work. This legislation will lead to the 
types of construction and municipal and 
community improvement that is so des- 
perately needed throughout the United 
States. 

I think the chairman and the com- 
mittee should be congratulated. 

Also this legislation is being targeted 
to the areas of high unemployment where 
those unemployed can be immediately 
affected. Certainly the idea of limiting 
to 10 percent the amount of moneys any 
one State can receive under the legisla- 
tion, and yet targeting within the States 
those areas that have the high rates of 
unemployment, will be a meaningful 
part of this legislation. 

In speaking for Michigan, which has 
well over the 6.5 percent figure of unem- 
ployment targeted In this legislation and 
well over the national average, I can 
speak as well for my own district where 
again the unemployment rate in the con- 
struction industry is quite high, and I 
can say that this type of legislation will 
have an almost immediate effect on those 
individuals in the construction field that 
are presently without jobs. As I reiter- 
ated previously, from this alleviation of 
unemployment, from these construction 
dollars, we will see in my own area 
school construction, court house con- 
struction, hospital add-ons, development 
in many transportation areas such as 
highways and airports, that are desper- 
ately and immediately needed. 
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I think one of the vitally important 
things of this legislation is that in my 
view we are not starting up another Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. We are not starting up 
another Federal program that is guaran- 
teed to go on forever, go on ad infinitum. 
Next year or the year after if we snap 
out of the economic recession that we 
are in at this time, either this commit- 
tee or perhaps more directly the Budget 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can cut out funding for this pro- 
gram. So we are not building the type 
of bureaucracy that is going to be with 
us 5 or 10 years down the line, a type of 
bureaucracy that will enjoy the benefits 
of this legislation, but we are rather de- 
veloping a one-shot program that will 
do a great job for the people in this 
country and do it immediately, and yet 
when the necessity for such a program is 
no longer with us, the Appropriations 
Committee or the Budget Committee can 
certainly cut out the expenditure in this 
area almost immediately. 

The last and final point I want to make 
is that in my view the legislation targets 
the needs of local government, the needs 
of the country that are most important. 
Local government operates through the 
property tax base and has not had the 
type of funding necessary to meet many 
of the local needs, many of the local calls 
for help, if we will. 

The very fact that in this legislation 
we are targeting local needs and asking 
local governments to identify what they 
want, I think, is a great plus for this 
legislation. 

I think many people in local govern- 
ment feel too often that they have to 
take the type of funding or the type of 
program that is acceptable to the Fed- 
eral bureaucrat in Washington. Often, 
rather than go through all that, they 
would rather make their own way. 

I think this type of legislation is in- 
dicative of the fact that this Congress 
wants local government involvement and 
wants to meet the target needs as de- 
termined by local elected officials. 

I would like to congratulate the com- 
mittee on the legislation as a whole and 
certainly for their emphasis in placing 
the money in areas of high unemploy- 
ment and in consulting with local elected 
governments in the country to make sure 
the needs of local government are met. I 
think this legislation can best meet these 
needs. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JOHNSON), 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise today in full support 
of H.R. 5247, the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act 
of 1975. 

I think the committee has done a very 
fine job in bringing this bill to the floor. 
I want to commend the majority and the 
minority and also I want to commend 
the staff at this time for their wonderful 
job in developing the information to put 
this bill together. 

Mr. Chairman, the economic outlook is, 
in one word, “gloomy.” Our latest unem- 
ployment figures show 8 million Amer- 
icans are out of work—almost 9 percent 
of our entire labor force. And this is not 
taking into account an estimated 1.1 mil- 
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lion persons who have dropped com- 
pletely from the rolls of those looking for 
a job, too discouraged by the prospect of 
failure. 

Unemployment itself has a staggering 
cost. Implicitly, this is felt in lost na- 
tional production and decreasing tax 
revenues. Explicitly, we will expend an 
estimated $30 billion this year alone for 
unemployment benefit programs such as 
unemployment insurance, food stamps, 
welfare, public service employment, and 
the like. Studies suggest that for every 
percentage point of unemployment in ex- 
cess of 4 percent, there is a resultant in- 
crease of $2 billion in Government ex- 
penditures for such services, as well as 
a $14 billion decrease in Federal tax 
revenues. 

These costs are fixed, and do not go 
far toward providing that all out effort 
required if we are to make more than just 
a passive response to steadily deteriorat- 
ing economic conditions of the Nation. 

Then, when a bill such as H.R. 5247 
crosses our desks, I have to wonder if 
this is not more in line with the effort 
we should be making. 

The purpose of this bill is twofold; that 
is, while combatting high unemployment, 
basically by stimulating activity in the 
construction and construction-related 
industries, H.R. 5247 would also stimulate 
national economic activity by assisting 
State and local governments in the con- 
struction of needed local public facilities. 
It would do this by providing up to $5 
billion in direct, 100-percent Federal 
grants to State and local governments. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems a bit ironic 
that at a time when some 8 million work- 
ers are jobless, many cities and towns 
across the Nation are sitting on a huge 
backlog of needed public works projects, 
projects which, if initiated, would create 
a number of jobs while providing long- 
lasting public facilities. In short, H.R. 
5247 would go far toward amending this 
situation. 

There can be no doubt but that $5 bil- 
lion is a huge expenditure, especially at 
a time when caution in Government 
spending is required. Yet, by providing 
funds for such projects as storm drain- 
age systems, sidewalk and street im- 
provement, library, school and commu- 
nity building construction, H.R. 5247 
would create an estimated 250,000 jobs 
immediately. And with the creation of 
each new job, there would be a multiplier 
effect, involving all the backup forces 
involved in public works construction. 
Unlike unemployment benefit programs, 
this job-creating program would increase 
tax revenues and national production, 
while decreasing the fixed costs as- 
sociated with the benefit programs. 

It is estimated that this bill could 
stimulate approximately $14 billion in 
additional national production within 24 
months of its enactment. This would al- 
low the Federal Government to recoup 
practically the entire cost of this pro- 
gram in a relatively short time through 
additional Federal revenues arising from 
this increase in production. Yet, none of 
these estimates include the very real 
benefits, however immeasurable in dol- 
lars and cents, that will be realized by the 
residents of countless local communities 
across the country who will enjoy the use 
of these needed public facilities. 
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On account, H.R. 5247 is too good an 
investment in our Nation’s future. Les- 
sening immediately the severe unemploy- 
ment suffered by most of the Nation’s 
communities, while at the same time pro- 
viding for the construtcion of badly 
needed public facilities, this measure goes 
far toward providing that corrective ac- 
tion so necessary if the Nation is to see its 
way out of its very severe economic ills. 

I strongly encourage my colleagues to 
endorse this worthy measure. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN), a Member of the 
committee. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
as my colleagues are aware, there is a 
strong and urgent need to deal with the 
serious problem of unemployment as a 
part of our total effort to bring about 
economic recovery. The real question, 
however, is how we achieve this objec- 
tive. I am well aware, for example, that 
there has been a great deal of support 
for the so-called public service employ- 
ment approach. While some areas may 
have derived real benefits from this 
method of creating jobs, a number of 
local governments in my own area in 
northern California have indicated a 
preference for the job-creating approach 
which we have taken into account and 
put together in H.R. 5247. 


As an example, local officials have 
pointed out the problems in fully utiliz- 
ing the CETA funding, because use of 
the funding is limited strictly to employ- 
ment. Facing tight budgetary situations 
and many competing priorities for fund- 
ing, these officials point out that they 
have no funds for the brick and mortar 
that would provide the newly employed 
with an actual job to do. Faced with a 
choice of simply putting people on a pay- 
roll with little or nothing for them te 
do or letting the money go unused, these 
officials and the communities they rep- 
es cg are faced with an impossible 

ice. 


On the other hand, the approach the 
committee has taken in bringing H.R. 
5247 before the committee is one that 
will put people back to work on priority 
projects that will have a lasting value to 
the communities in which they are con- 
structed. In other words, there is a sig- 
nificant return for the dollars invested. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
are concerned that projects eligible for 
approval and funding through this meas- 
ure might be subject to unceasing delay 
and redtape, and thus the positive eco- 
nomic impact this legislation would have 
on the current recession crunch would 
be lost. There is a similar concern that 
such delays would result in the bulk of 
the funds being spent after we have 
cleared the recession hurdle, bringing on 
a new round of inflation. 


Those of us on the committee were 
mindful of these dangers in bringing 
this program together. For these reasons, 
we included the stipulation that only 
those projects that are ready to go within 
90 days will be eligible for funding. This 
came about as a result of an amendment 
offered by our friend and colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER). 
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In summary, we believe that this meas- 
ure will create jobs, develop purchasing 
power and provide local units of govern- 
ment with a funding commitment for 
priority facilities without contributing 
to a new spiral of inflation. The most 
important factor involved, however, is 
whether or not the legislation as author- 
ized and a funding level developed, will 
ultimately be implemented within the 
time frame that is articulated in the 
amendment, where labor intensive jobs 
can be brought on to line and imple- 
mented within the 90-day period. 


I would like to refer to an interim 
report to the Congress of the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy to 
support the thrust of this legislation as 
advanced by our committee. I will read 
directly from this report: 

Because of the high level of unemployment 
in January 1975 and the still higher level 
that probably will be reached during the 
year, the Commission focused attention at 
its second meeting on an initial assessment 
of the adequacy and flexibility of job cre- 
ation and income transfers to alleviate the 
human distress that results when people 
lose their jobs and/or are unable to obtain 
employment. 

The Commission centered attention on the 
following four facets of manpower program- 
ming: (1) job creation in the form of public 
service employment and public works proj- 
ects; (2) income maintenance devices in the 
form of unemployment insurance, unemploy- 
ment assistance and welfare; (3) the status 
of funding for these programs; and (4) the 
quality of local labor market information 
and analysis. Its principal findings and rec- 
ommendations follow. These must be con- 
sidered preliminary in light of the recent 
enactment of many of the manpower pro- 
grams and the brief period in which the 
Commission has had to assess them. 


1. JOB CREATION 


Federally funded and operated job pro- 
grams were a major response to the high un- 
employment rates of the 1930's which did 
not drop below the 10 percent level until the 
onset of mobilization for World War IT. The 
rationale for such programs was to provide 
the unemployed with the opportunity to 
work for their income and to enable them 
to produce as useful public output. During 
the 1960's, a number of modest work experi- 
ence programs were initiated which were 
primarily directed at moderating the chronic 
employment problems of selected groups in 
the labor force. The federal government did 
not reinstitute a broadly-based direct job 
creation program until 1971 when the Emer- 
gency Employment Act (EEA) was enacted. 


Now moving to the third point, the 
Commission makes reference directly to 
the position that we have taken in sup- 
port of the local public works invest- 
ment concept of the legislation, as op- 
posed to the overdependence upon the 
public service jobs, and I want to state 
in specific terms what the Commission 
has offered in the way of recommenda- 
tions: 

The Commission questions whether public 
works projects which result in more perma- 
nent social and economic benefits might not 
be better than public service employment 
as a way to put the unemployed to work. 
While noting the permanent social and other 
gains from such productive projects, the 
Commission also recognizes the difficulties 
engendered by start up and other timing 
considerations and the relatively high unit 
cost of the jobs created through the more 
traditional public works approach, There 
may be, however, some forms of public works 
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activities which may be more responsive in 
the short run, 

Numerous examples of socially and eco- 
nomically beneficial projects were cited by 
Commission members, including insulating 
the owner-occupied homes of low income 
families; rehabilitating dilapidated and 
abandoned housing; and the undertaking of 
recreational, conservation, and environmen- 
tal projects. These activities could be car- 
ried out by a variety of agents including 
private and community groups as well as 
state and local governments, 


Those comments and suggestions made 
by the commission, in our view, tend to 
dovetail with the public works invest- 
ment program suggested for authoriza- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

As the gentleman knows, he has been 
a strong advocate of economic growth 
centers and development and economic 
growth highways to try to diffuse out- 
migration and try to take away migra- 
tion from the small, rural areas to the 
large metropolitan areas, in order to try 
to relieve some of the urban blight and 
some of the evils that go with that. 

In view of that strong position the 
gentleman has taken over the years—I 
believe he was an author to the amend- 
ment of the 1973 Highway Amendment 
Act, and even prior to that, which set up 
an economic growth system, and we tried 
to expand on that—would the gentleman 
reflect upon how this particular legisla- 
tion could be used to implement that pro- 
gram and what effect it might have upon 
out-migration? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The gentle- 
man is correct, that we did advance the 
economic growth center concept, with the 
emphasis being placed upon allocating 
funds into those areas that could, in fact, 
accommodate growth and direct the em- 
phasis of economic growth away from 
those areas where the overwhelming per- 
centage of population of the Nation ac- 
tually exists. As we view it, one of the 
prime contributors to the inflationary 
problem has been the emphasis placed 
upon allocating funds into the areas that 
are the prime contributors to inflation. 

The thrust of our objective was to al- 
locate funds into the areas that are the 
most recession prone. 

In light of the gentleman’s comments, 
we feel that this is a legislation vehicle 
whereby @ public works job-producing 

, aS we have here, can direct 
funds into those areas that have higher 
than average unemployment, thus mak- 
ing the greatest contribution to an anti- 
recession program for the country, and 
hopefully, on a selective basis, withhold- 
ing funds from the inflation-prone areas 
of the country. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from Mich: > 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I ask the gentle- 
man, Where are we going to get these 
funds? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. As far as we 
are concerned, the level of funding that 
is committed under this authorization 
will have to come from the general fund. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Where will the 
moneys come from? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The moneys 
will be allocated through the regular 
authorization and appropriation process. 
We offered, as a suggestion to the ad- 
ministration, the idea that we would 
move away from the funding commit- 
ment to public service jobs, This idea 
was not shared unanimously by the 
committee. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. But we did not do 
that. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. That is cor- 
rect, but again, this was the position the 
minority took. We felt we would be bet- 
ter off to channel funds into the public 
works-type project rather than have a 
continuation of the commitment to the 
public service employment program be- 
cause we felt we would get more return 
for the money invested. It is for that 
reason that. we have taken the position 
of authorizing the suggested funding 
level. 

I recognize that under the budget bill 
cleared by this Congress, the full $5 bil- 
lion level was not authorized, so it is 
conceivable that the full funding we are 
requesting may very well never be 
realized, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. In other words, 
this is just an authorization, sort of 
window dressing on top of the jobs bill 
we just passed for $5 billion? This is $5 
billion more? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Not as far as 
we are concerned; we do not look at it as 
window dressing. We look at this as a 
very serious commitment to try to do 
something about the unemployment situ- 
ation; and while the gentleman was not 
on the floor earlier, one of the primary 
reasons that I supported the legislation 
was because of an amendment that was 
adopted by the committee, which was 
recommended by our friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER), 
which requires that on-site jobs would 
have to commence within 90 days or there 
would be no funds for the project. It was 
intended to get on target immediately 
and only apply to those projects that 
were ready to go. 

Mr. CEDERBERG, Ninety days from 
when? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. From the time 
of project approval. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
author of the amendment. 

Mr. SHUSTER. To answer the gentle- 
man from Michigan, it would be 90 days 
from the time of approval. When funds 
are available and approved, there must 
be on-site labor commenced within 90 
days. This must be certified to and ac- 
cepted by the Administration. It is up 
to the administration, the Secretary of 
Commerce I believe, to specify in what 
manner it is to be certified; and only 
with that certification from the repre- 
sentative of the administration can 
funds be made available. This is to get 
away from the long term. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the gentleman 
will yield further, of course, we have no 
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idea when an appropriation may be made 
for this. It may come next November or 
something like that, and we might be 
right in the middle of winter and it 
might not be practical to put anybody 
to work, say, up in the northern part of 
my State, in 90 days. Then we do not 
get any money; is that the idea? 

Mr. SHUSTER. That is the idea. The 
funds would not be available. This is 
tightly controlled, the start-up time, so 
that there is no long lag of time, because 
this, of course, was one of the big objec- 
tions of the administration. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. There were 
suggestions made that if we finalize ac- 
tion through the authorization-appro- 
priation-allocation process, it might take 
up to 18 months before it would have a 
favorable impact on the economy and 
thereby contribute to inflation at a time 
when the economy was stronger, so we 
think one of the strongest features of the 
legislation is the requirement that 
projects ready to go within 90 days 
would be the only ones eligible for 
funding. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would emphasize to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan that many of us are urging the 
President to veto the so-called emer- 
gency employment bill, and we are quite 
prepared to support such a veto. We are 
offering this as an alternative, we be- 
lieve a better alternative; and I would 
hope that the gentleman would use his 
good offices to perhaps urge a veto on 
that legislation. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
does not have to worry about that. 

If the gentleman will yield further just 
a bit, we have had experience with these 
accelerated public works projects before, 
and they have never really been able to 
put anybody to work at the time when 
we really needed the jobs. There is al- 
ways a lag of time for months and 
months, and I would be amazed if any- 
body is able to put these to contract in 
90 days, especially under the most favor- 
able bidding procedures, because these 
will all have to go off to bid, I suppose. 
We will have at least 30 to 60 days before 
bids can even be let. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Don. H. CLAUSEN) that it is not 
quite clear to me if it is 90 days from the 
passage of this act or 90 days from 
the date of the passage of the appropria- 
tion bill that carries funds for this act. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will yield to the author of the 
amendment for the answer to that in- 


quiry. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and on page 
10 of the bill, in subsection (c), lines 13 
and 14, it says: 

That, if funds are available, on-site labor 
can poste: within ninety days of project ap- 
prov see 
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Therefore it says, No. 1, funds avail- 
able in the appropriation. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. That would be the ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. SHUSTER. And, No. 2, the specific 
project approval by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Then it is 90 days from 
the appropriation of the money? 

Mr. SHUSTER. And the specific proj- 
ect approval. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Don H. 
Crausen) is making an extremely im- 
portant statement, and one with which 
I would like to associate myself. There 
was one comment made by the gentleman 
which may have left a slightly erroneous 
impression, anc I rise only to correct any 
misimpression that may have been 
gained. 

The gentleman referred to the action 
of the Committee on the Budget, and of 
the Congress, in approving a budget for 
the coming fiscal year, and this might 
have given rise to some concern that not 
all of this money was accommodated in 
the congressional budget. On the con- 
trary, the entire $5 billion authorization 
was encompassed in the authorization 
totals included in the congressional budg- 
et, and it was anticipated by those who 
wrote the conference committee report 
that at least some $2.1 billion actually 
would be expended within the coming fis- 
cal year. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Wright) offering that clarifying 
comment. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons already 
stated, I sincerely hope that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will support this leg- 
islation so that we can move forward and 
address ourselves to the unemployment 
question. 

Mr, HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
eee Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 

This bill is designed to accomplish 
three objectives. It will create jobs and 
payrolls for unemployed workers in the 
construction trades, in which the unem- 
ployment rate is twice the national aver- 
age. It will give a shot in the arm to 
industries related to construction, the 
suppliers of materials and equipment. 
And it will give a quick start to priority 
public investment in facilities serving 
the public in communities across the 
country. 

After extensive hearings and amend- 
ing in subcommittee and full committee, 
this bill has been revised and refined to 
do the job we intend it to do. 

In this connection, I want to compli- 
ment the work of the able chairman of 
our subcommittee, my friend Bos Rog, 
who chaired our hearings in the full com- 
mittee, and colleagues on both: sides of 
the aisle who worked hard to shape this 
legislation. 

This is a broad bill, available to States 
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and communities across the country 
which all suffer from their share of un- 
employment and recession. One-half of 
1 percent of the funding is reserved for 
each State, with a ceiling of 10 percent 
of appropriations placed on the amount 
any one State can get. 

Project eligibility is also broad. The 
entire range of public projects, which 
make for a better life in our urban and 
rural areas, are eligible. The bill pro- 
vides 100 percent Federal funding for 
projects, or supplemental funding for 
existing Federal matching programs to 
bring the Federal share up to 100 per- 
cent, And it would permit Federal as- 
sistance to substitute for the State or 
local share—though not both—in the 
case of projects under State-local pro- 
grams not now receiving Federal assist- 
ance. 

There are concerns over the danger of 
setting a precedent for future 100 per- 
cent Federal financing. This is not the 
intent of this legislation. This bill is out 
of the ordinary. But it is an emergency 
response to an extraordinary problem: 
Double-digit unemployment in a severely 
depressed sector of the economy. If we 
consider 8.9 percent unemployment un- 
acceptable, and if we are willing to pass 
other legislation to deal with the general 
level of recession and unemployment, 
then I support extra steps to zero in on 
an area where the problem is twice as 
bad, 

This is not an old-time make-work 
program. It does not just throw money at 
a problem. Priority has to be given to 
areas of highest unemployment, The 
committee has recognized the mobility of 
the construction work force, and that 
workers for a project in one community 
may come from surrounding areas. Proj- 
ects may be ready to go most rapidly in 
@ locality where unemployment is rela- 
tively low, but might provide jobs for 
unemployed in areas where unemploy- 
ment is high. 

Finally, unemployment in the con- 
struction trades does not necessarily 
parallel the rate for the work force in 
general in any particular area. So, in 
addition to unemployment criteria, 
priority considerations include unem- 
ployment in the construction trades, and 
the rate of unemployment in areas from 
which workers for a particular project 
may come. 

H.R. 5247 is targeted to projects which 
the locality can get as quickly as possible. 
These are projects that are ready to go 
and will not be held up for a lot of plan- 
ning, design, preparation of environmen- 
tal impact statements or other require- 
ments that would slow them down. This 
should help to match the local commu- 
nity’s own project priorities, and pull off 
the shelf those projects that the States 
and communities have planned to move 
on but for lack of funds, Land acquisi- 
tion, which takes time and diverts a large 
proportion of funds from the primary 
objective of the bill is excluded. Mainte- 
nance is also excluded. 

This bill benefits from the experience 
of the committee in its other programs. 
For example, the Secretary cannot take 
a year getting out his guidelines and 
regulations. He is given 30 days after 
enactment of this bill. If this bill is 
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going to set a precedent, that is the kind 
of precedent I would like to see. Process- 
ing time is limited to 60 days after a 
completed application is filed. Failure to 
act within that period constitutes ap- 
proyal, 

Finally, workers must be onsite within 
90 days of an application’s being ap- 
proved, provided that funds are avail- 
able. I am confident that these deadlines 
can be met in our many distressed areas, 
in which there is in place the economic 
development district organizations, 
known for their ability to work with the 
local communities and assist them in 
getting projects into the mill. 

There are worries that the program 
might not have an economic impact until 
the economy had bottomed out and 
headed back up. We cannot ignore the 
fact that deficit spending, coinciding in 
time with an upturn, could lead to either 
& printing press policy on the part of the 
Federal Reserve or heavy Treasury bor- 
rowing in the money market resulting in 
other needs, such as housing and small 
business, being crowded out. 

It is precisely because of those con- 
cerns that acceleration was built into 
this bill, Resources would be channeled 
into a most severely depressed sector of 
the economy with so much idle capacity. 
The bill provides for 70 percent of ap- 
propriated funds for the first priority 
area projects, and the remaining 30 per- 
cent for projects in all other areas. This 
will assure those areas with unemploy- 
ment above the national average a gen- 
erous amount of funds for projects. 

The conference committee on the 
budget resolution estimates actual out- 
lays at $2.1 billion in fiscal 1976. Consid- 
ering the increase in Government reve- 
nues resulting from payrolls and business 
activity generated by projects under this 
bill, plus the reduction in the burden of 
unemployment compensation, the return 
will be substantial. 

This legislation represents a unique 
combination of elements, providing eco- 
nomic stimulus but timed and targeted 
with precision as consistent with fair- 
ness and the need for quick starts. We 
have worked hard to make the best of 
our experience with these types of pro- 
grams. to do just that. It is balanced, 
workable, and able to pick up and move 
worthwhile projects that are ready to 
move and benefit countless communities. 
And, it will represent a constructive con- 
gressional response to the very real eco- 
nomic hardship of thousands of skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers by 
putting them back to work and helping 
rebuild this Nation. 

The Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to aid in the economic re- 
covery of the Nation and this bill repre- 
sents one way in which we in the Con- 
gress can help discharge that responsi- 
bility. I urge its enactment. 

Mr. ROE, Mr, Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Mr. OBERSTAR. 

Mr, OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, the 
local public works program we are con- 
sidering today is without question the 
most, effective measure we can under- 
take to combat unemployment, turn the 
recession around, and help get this coun- 
try’s economy back on its feet, 
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Community facilities construction— 
building those facilities most needed by 
local government—will give the econ- 
omy the immediate stimulus it needs in 
those areas where unemployment is the 
highest; the benefits will ripple through- 
out the economy as contractors place or- 
ders for materials and production of 
those materials gets underway in other 
areas of the United States; and the lo- 
cal communities will enjoy for genera- 
tions the benefits of this program in the 
form of community buildings, recrea- 
tional facilities, water and sewer lines, 
sewage treatment plants, hospitals, fire- 
halls, and so on, which will continue to 
serve the public long after the immedi- 
ate need for jobs has passed. 

The program we are proposing today 
is patterned after two similar programs 
enacted by Congress in other times of 
high unemployment and deepening 
recession, The well-known WPA pro- 
gram of the mid-1930’s created employ- 
ment for over 8.5 million Americans in 
the depth of the Great Depression. Over a 
million of those jobs coming within the 
first 10 days of its enactment. 

Then in 1962, when the country was 
in the grips of another serious economic 
decline with unemployment averaging 
well over 6.5 percent nationally, this 
committee, under the farsighted leader- 
ship of the Honorable John A. Blatnik, 
brought forth the accelerated public 
works program, a junior, streamlined 
version of WPA. 

The President signed that bill into law 
on a Saturday and the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice had taken men off the unemployment 
lists and put them to work on the fol- 
lowing Monday. This program operated 
with the lowest administrative cost of 
any comparable program I have wit- 
nessed in 13 years of public service. It 
was run efficiently, effectively, and 
imaginatively. By the end of the 2-year 
program 7,800 projects had been ap- 
proved with an investment of $880 mil- 
lion in Federal APW grants; $920 mil- 
lion in local matching funds for a total 
investment of $1.8 billion. 

The vast majority—80 percent—of 
these funds went into community proj- 
ects related to health, water pollution 
control, community buildings, all of 
which have the greatest multiplier ef- 
fect in terms of local job creation. 

In fact, APW funds made it possible 
for the Nation to make a giant leap for- 
ward in the water pollution control pro- 
gram, building 1,500 sewage treatment 
plants in 2 years. In addition, accelerated 
public works funds built 1,250 water sup- 
ply systems. and sewer projects; 300 
hospitals, nursing homes, and other 
health-related facilities; 1,200 street and 
road projects and 860 community buid- 
ings; as well as 2,600 various other local 
projects. In all, an estimated 250,000 
jobs were created and, when the pro- 
gram ended, some 10,500 applications 
were still on hand requesting $2 billion 
in Federal funds—visibly demonstrating 
that the program was a success, that lo- 
cal government could, and, in fact, did 
respond promptly and with sound pro- 
posals £ 


Since that time local governments 
have become more aware of the need for 
readiness to move on community facili- 
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ties and testimony before our Commit- 
tee from mayors of large metropolitan 
areas, such as New York and Detroit, as 
well as those from middle-sized cities, 
such as Duluth, Minn., and rural com- 
munities such as Grand Marais, Minn.— 
population 1,200—forcefuliy demon- 
strated that they are ready to go with 
projects designed and engineered and 
can go to bid within days after approval 
of their application and be underway 
with construction within 60 days of proj- 
ect approval. 

The testimony before our committee 
established a record of readiness on the 
part of communities; a record of aware- 
ness of the need to create jobs; a record 
of eagerness to move ahead at once with 
this program. 

Unemployment costs this Nation 
heavily. Economists demonstrated to our 
committee that each percentage point 
of unemployment costs the national 
economy $14 billion in lost productivity 
end an additional $2 billion in unem- 
ployment benefits, public assistance, and 
welfare, for a net loss of over $16 billion. 
Even if we succeed in reducing national 
unemployment by one-half of 1 percent, 
the increased productivity that will re- 
sult will more than pay for the invest- 
ment we will be making. 

Furthermore, last year with unem- 
ployment running around 6.5 percent, 
the national outlay for unemployment 
compensation, welfare and other forms 
of public assistance, loss of income due 
to early retirement for social security, 
the total cost to the Nation was on the 
order of $8 billion. This year with un- 
employment. hovering at 9 percent, that 
public assistance bill has jumped to $24 
billion—and I am not even counting the 
lost productivity which would amount to 
over $65 billion, according to the esti- 
mates of some economists. 

What we are saying in this bill is that 
the Nation is going to spend this money 
anyway on unemployment compensation, 
welfare, social security benefits, and 
other forms of public assistance—in ef- 
fect, paying people for not working—and 
that it makes much more sense to take 
a small portion of that amount and use 
it constructively to put people to work, 
give them gainful employment, make 
tthem productive members of society, 
restore their dignity and self-respect and 
help restore the economic health of this 
Nation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I know 
from personal experience with the earlier 
accelerated public works program that 
the Local Public Works Act will prove 
effective. It will create jobs; it will re- 
duce unemployment; it will enhance the 
small towns and big cities of America. 
It will help us find our way out of this 
worst recession since the 1930’s and I 
strongly urge an overwhelming vote in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LAND). 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Chairman, I take 
great satisfaction in being a cosponsor of 
the Local Public Works Capital Develop- 
ment and Investigation Act, H.R: 5247, 
and would urge all my fellow Members 
to support this legislation. 
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In effect what we are trying to do with 
this legislation is to create a mechanism 
that makes commonsense: Instead of 
putting people to work alone, we are go- 
ing to take that productive labor and put 
it into investments in the future so there 
will be some services and facilities that 
are not going to be built any other way. 

We have towns that are growing be- 
cause of the development of energy re- 
sources, which are crucial to the country, 
whether it be uranium, whether it be 
shale oil, or whatever the case. These 
towns desperately need the infrastruc- 
ture to support this growth, yet the local 
governments have no hope of raising the 
total amount of moneys needed. 

Now, the administration would have 
us sit back and tell our unemployed con- 
stituents that the economy is bottoming 
out, that the upswing is coming, that a 
$60 billion deficit would send us into spi- 
raling inflation. To wait. 

My people do not want to wait; they 
want to work. 

We ought to recognize that the deficit 
is not created by the programs and by 
the spending. The deficit is created by 
the recession. The prospective deficit, 
even $60 billion, is totally due to a defi- 
cient public revenue based on recession. 

If we were operating at the same rate 
we were a few years ago we would have 
available billions more in Federal reve- 
nue. What we forget is that we would 
also be generating a like amount of 
money at the State and local levels. But 
State and local government. cannot run 
at a deficit like the Federal Government 
can, we have got to do something at the 
Federal level about their revenues as 
well. 

H.R. 5247 does something about the 
revenue the rescission has cost the State 
and local government. It makes avail- 
able to these localities the moneys to 
provide their residents with the public 
works facilities they could not other- 
wise afford. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
5247 as an investment in America and 
urge my fellow Members to do likewise. 

“Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ROBERTS). 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are to consider H.R. 5247, the Local 
Public Works Capital Development and 
Investment Act of 1975. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this leg- 
islation is to combat unemployment by 
stimulating activity in two leading sectors 
of the economy—the construction and 
the materials production industries. And 
it is to do this while assisting State and 
local governments throughout the Nation 
in the construction of badly needed, 
long-lasting public facilities. 

H.R. 5247 authorizes $5 billion in di- 
rect Federal grants to State and local 
governments for the construction, repair, 
or other improvement of local public fa- 
cilities. 

The backdrop against which this leg- 
islation has been introduced is, in one 
word, gloomy. By saying this, I do not 
intend to join the growing ranks of those 
crying wolf. However, I do intend to 
sound alarm over a gravely important is- 
sue—uniless swift action is undertaken 
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now, the economy may be badly weakened 
for years to come. 

We now have the nnemployment fig- 
ures for the month of April. Unemploy- 
ment stands at 8.9 percent, which rough- 
ly translates into some 82 million 
workers. What is worse, there are an 
estimated 1.1 million “discouraged work- 
ers’ —those who have stopped looking for 
jobs and who have seemingly vanished 
from the unemployment records main- 
tained by the Department of Labor. 

Needless to say, the recession has 
deepened beyond administration expec- 
tations. In his budget message earlier this 
year, the President projected unemploy- 
ment to average 8.1 percent for 1975. Ac- 
cording to most economists, however, the 
jobless rate has yet to peak. Most feel 
unemployment will reach 9.5 percent and 
above before peaking, figures which 
could result in a year’s average of 9.3 
percent. 

Yet, at a time when so many workers 
are forced to go without work, to live on 
unemployment compensation or welfare, 
there exists a huge backlog of badly 
needed public projects, projects which, if 
initiated, could go far toward putting 
these very individuals back to work. 

What is the problem? Several years of 
extremely high interest rates, coupled 
with infiation-induced, prohibitive 
materials and supplies costs, have clearly 
imposed a staggering burden on local 
governments in trying to keep pace with 
the facilities needs of their communities. 

Examples abound of communities 
having great difficulties in financing the 
provision of essential community serv- 
ices. For many communities, it has be- 
come virtually impossible to provide the 
public facilities upon which the health, 
safety, and general welfare of their citi- 
zens depend. Every one of us could offer 
& number of examples from our own 
congressional districts—cities and towns 
that have long lists of badly needed pub- 
lic works projects that could be initiated 
at once: Storm drainage systems, side- 
walk improvement, libraries, schools, po- 
lice stations, community centers, street 
lights and traffic signals, and so on. The 
underlying threat tying these commu- 
nities together is the fact that in each 
case, local funds do not exist. 

If ever, the Congress must move to 
amend this situation at once. 

In creating new jobs prompily, the 
Local Public Works Capital Development 
and Investment Act of 1975 would, if en- 
acted, provide funds to local and State 
governments for such projects as these. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 5247, 
the Local Public Works Capital Develop- 
ment and Investment Act of 1975. 

I believe this legislation is of the ut- 
most importance, and deserves prompt 
consideration and passage by this body. 

This act will provide $5 billion in 
urgently needed relief for our Nation's 
unemployment crisis—certainly one of 
the most important issues facing us to- 
day. H.R. 5247 is designed to have an 
immediate effect upon the unemployment 
situation, since eligible public works 
projects must be able to provide onsite 
labor within 90 days after the grant has 
been approved. Additionally, the act pro- 
vides a distribution breakdown which at- 
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tempts to give priority to those State and 
local governments which are hardest hit 
by unemployment. 

I feel this act will have three im- 
portant results which show the benefits 
of this program. First, of course, it will 
provide employment to many Americans 
who currently are out of work. 

Second, it will provide an economic 
stimulus to our sagging economy, Unem- 
ployment has many effects upon our so- 
ciety and its economy. It is demoralizing 
to those who must suffer it, since it leaves 
one with a feeling of helplessness, and a 
lessening of self-worth. Unemployment 
also causes & loss to our economy, since 
the money which would ordinarily be 
earned and spent by a worker is lost. 


By providing employment and wages, - 


H.R. 5237 will have the effect of stimu- 
lating our economy. And the funds for its 
operation have already been accounted 
for in the first concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1976, so we 
have an idea of what effect it will have 
on our national debt. 

Third, it will provide, through public 
works projects in our States and local 
communities, public facilities which will 
be of lasting benefit to the citizens of the 
United States, 

To understand the importance of this 
act, it is important to have some picture 
of the extent of unemployment in the 
United States. Therefore, I would like to 
insert this table in the Recorp ‘at this 
point: > 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 


Percent- 


U.S. unemployment California 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


January 1975. 7, 290, 000 8.2 921,200 8. 
March 1975.. 7, 980, 000 8.7 952, 500 9. 


April 1975... 8,176,000 8.9 949,800 10 


Sources: U.S, figures, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Departmen 
of Labor. California figures, Manpower Division, Department of 
or also, Califomia Employment and Development Depart- 
men 


This table contains the unemploy- 
ment rates in the United States as a 
whole, as well as the total number of un- 
employed, for the months of January, 
March, and April of this year. For com- 
parison, the second column contains the 
unemployment rates and totals for the 
State of California during the same pe- 
riod. The last column shows the per- 
centage of unemployed persons in the 
United States as a whole who live in Cal- 
ifornia. 

As you can see, California in April had 
11.5 percent of all unemployed in the 
United States. As of last January, Cal- 
ifornia ranked ninth in total unemploy- 
ment, 

The following table lists States in order 
of greatest unemployment, with the fig- 
ures based on the January 1975 rates, 
when national absolute unemployment 
was 9.1 percent: 

State unemployment rates-—Jannary 1975 
[Iin percent] 
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North Carolina 
California 


Arkansas 
New Jersey 
Georgia 
Vermont 
Washington 
New York 


Indiana 
Montana 


Connecticut 
Florida 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia. 
Kentucky 
Arizona 


Wisconsin 
Alabama 
Hawaii 

Now Mexico 
Louisiana 


New Hampshire 
‘Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 


Wyoming 
Maryland 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 
South Dakota. 
Colorado 


WH Mh ROI OONAATAROKHHNHWATOHORAABRIDOSCHNORATINOSCH EES 


This table will give some indication 
of which States will benefit most from 
this act. Those States which have un- 
employment rates which are greater than 
the national average, such as California, 
Michigan, New York, and Oregon, will 
receive first priority under the act, and 
70 percent of all available funds. Those 
States with unemployment rates greater 
than 6.5 percent will receive second 
priority, such as Wisconsin, Alabama, 
and Utah. The remainder of the funds 
will go to States and local governments 
with less than 6.5 percent unemployment, 
such as Maryland, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas. 

Lest the impression be given that cer- 
tain States will reap most of the bene- 
fits of this act, I would like to point out 
that no State may receive more than 10 
percent of the funds under this legisla- 
tion. California, for instance, will re- 
ceive no more than 10 percent of the 
funds authorized, even though 11.5 per- 
cent of the Nation’s unemployed during 
April resided in the State. Additionally, 
since local governments and political sub- 
divisions may apply directly for funds, 
areas within a low unemployment State 
will be able to get funds if they exceed 
the national level. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate 
the importance of this act. It will create 
up to one million jobs for persons who 
are currently out of work, especially in 
the hard hit construction industry. It will 
create urgently needed stimulus to the 
economy, up to $10 billion in the first 
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year, according to the Joint Economic 
Committee. And it will provide all the 
individual benefits which come. with 
steady, worthwhile employment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for. these reasons 
that I strongly urge the passage of the 
Local Public Works Capital Development 
and Investment Act of 1975. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation and its Subcommittee on 
Economic Development has earned the 
appreciation of the Congress for the dis- 
patch and diligence with which they have 
worked to bring the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act 
of 1975 to us for consideration. 

FER. 5247, as we consider it today, is 
very similar to the $5 billion propsal by 
the same title which I introduced in 
March. I intend to vote for this legis- 
lation. I urge our colleagues to join me 
in this commitment to generate new work 
opportunities for the more than 8 million 
of our Nation’s citizens who are presently 
jobless. 

It is my understanding that the Senate 
Subcommittee on Economie Development 
has begun hearings today on the Senate 
version of this legislation,-I would hope 
that the other body will move quickly to 
approve this public works employment 
proposal and that we may have it en- 
acted into law by the end of June. 

I have long advocated the establish- 
ment of two basic kinds of long-term 
public: works employment programs. The 
first is one similar to those which we 
have traditionally operated. These in- 
volve a mixture of Federal, State, and 
local- government funds. The second 
would be a program designed: to provide 
economic stimulus in times of high wn- 
employment such as we are plagued with 
at this time. It is this second kind of 
program that we are considering today. 

I am pleased that the bill before us 
seeks to insure that we put workers and 
jobs together as early as possible after 
the grants provided under this act are 
awarded. It makes good human and eco- 
nomic sense to work toward this objec- 
tive of providing worthwhile work for 
the jobless and at the same time putting 
needed local community public facilities 
in place. Both actions will result in long- 
term gains for people and for communi- 
ties, 

The bill before us also takes an im- 
portant step in providing for Federal 
grants which can be substituted for State 
or local share costs of a project if such 
action will enable communities to get on 
with the task of public works employ- 
ment development. 

Too often in the past we have faced a 
situation in which a community urgently 
needed a public facility and could 
get Federal and/or State funds for it, but 
did not, itself, have the resources for the 
local matching share of the cost. The 
provisions in this bill before us will do 
much to remove the blight put on the 
future or small communities, towns, and 
cities by their near empty capital devel- 
opment treasuries. 

One of the reasons I so strongly sup- 
port public works employment programs 
such as we have before us at this time 
is that they are so well suited to respond 
to the needs of the people of the coun- 
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fryside. While public service job pro- 
grams meet a wide variety of needs in 
metropolitan areas, like’ most programs 
designed for’ the big cities, they do not 
do as good a job of benefiting nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

There are just not as many public 
service opportunities in small communi- 
ties, towns, and cities of the countryside, 
es there are under a public works pro- 
gram. 

It is vital that when we in Congress 
design jobs programs we meet our moral 
responsibility to insure that the interests 
of the citizens of the countryside and of 
the big cities are treated equitably. My 
study of past distribution of Federal re- 
sources between metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas convinces me that 
too often this has not been done. Coun- 
tryside residents have been getting short- 
changed. For this reason, I urged that at 
least 30 percent of the money in the 
Local Public Works Capital Development 
and Investment Act be earmarked for 
spending on projects in nonmetropolitan 
areas. Unfortunately this has not been 
done. 

There are provisions in the bill before 
us, though, which if objectively applied 
ean, and I believe are intended to, 
achieve this objective. These include re- 
quiring consideration of the’severity and 
duration of unemployment and the level 
of family income as criteria for project 
selection. 

The problems of jobless persons have 
been a chronic concern in the country- 
side for many years. The search for jobs, 
for economic survival, is inevitably given 
as a principal reason for men, women, 
and families migrating from the coun- 
tryside to the cities. 

Joblessness is no less a painful experi- 
ence for the citizens of the countryside 
than it is for those of the cities. 

The national unemployment rate for 
January and February was ’8.2 percent. 
For Arkansas, where more than half our 
people live in nonmetropolitan areas, the 
rate for the same period was 9.9 and 10.3 
percent, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

I represent 21 of Arkansas’ counties. 
In January, 16 of those counties had 
unemployment rates ranging from 10.6 
to 21.4 percent. In February, 15 of those 
same counties had rates ranging from 
11.5 percent to 21.8 percent. During 
January, the average unemployment 
rate for the 21 counties was 12.8 percent. 
It rose to 13.1 percent in February. Only 
one of the counties in my district is part 
of a metropolitan area. 

It is my understending that the 1970 
census data are the most detailed statis- 
ties available on family income levels. At 
that time the percentage of Arkansas 
families with incomes below the poverty 
level was 22.8, more than twice that of 
the Nation. And, in 19 of the counties 
which I represent this:percentage ranged 
from 23.8 to 43.6 percent. 

That we in Arkansas need to generate 
many more jobs for residents of the 
countryside is clear from these data. 
That Arkansans have been recognizing 
the need for public works projects and 
planning for them is evident from the 
fact that, even under its restrictive pro- 
visions, they submitted $25 million worth 
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of projects to the Department of Com- 
merce for funding under the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
title X program. 

Let us get on with our efforts to gen- 
erate jobs for our jobless citizens. Let 
us get this bill enacted into law. And, 
let us move with dispatch to appropriate 
the funds that will move this program 
the next step up the ladder from promise 
to performance. The human energy, in- 
genuity, and creativity being eaten up 
by the battle to survive the spirit-crush- 
ing pressures of unemployment is for- 
ever lost to us: In the future let us har- 
ness it for stepping stones from the 
quagmire of unemployment to the solid 
ground of full employment and a healthy 
economy. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly opposed to H.R. 5247, the Local 
Public Works Capital Development and 
Investment Act of 1975. Despite what 
proponents of H.R. 5247 may claim, en- 
actment of this $5 billion public works 
boondoggle would be counterproductive 
to the recovery of our economy. 

Since the early 1960’s I have stood in 
the well of the House too many times to 
recall and warned my colleagues that we 
must reduce Federal spending. I have 
stated repeatedly that the United States 
cannot afford all the new programs that 
the Congress wanted. 

The Congress, however, has gone on its 
own merry way. It tried to act like none 
of the economic laws applied. It voted 
new spending program after new spend- 
ing program with no idea of where the 
money would come from. The result has 
not been so merry. 

These profligate policies have finally 
caught wp with us. Irresponsible Federal 
spending and the accompanying huge 
deficits have fueled inflation, dried up 
mortgage money, forced up interest 
rates, prevented business expansion, and 
thrown millions out of work. Our free 
enterprise system has been left in sham- 
bles, teetering on the brink’ of total 
collapse. 

Yes, the Congress has spent our Nation 
into the severest recession since the 
Great Depression of the 1930’s. And it 
seems to have learned nothing in the 
process. 

Rather than holding the line on Fed- 
eral spending it is determined to go on 
a budget-busting spree of record propor- 
tions..After spending us into the reces- 
sion, the Congress now says it can spend 
us out of the recession. This scheme is 
doomed to failure. More Federal spend- 
ing and larger deficits will only push us 
into a deeper economic hole, 

I challenge my colleagues to tell us 
why this additional $5 billion public 
works bill will strengthen our economy 
when a $171.9 billion increase in Federal 
deficits since fiscal year 1969 has not had 
this effect. By all the standards of liberal 
economic theory—the bigger the deficits 
the more stimulus to the economy—we 
should already be basking in the glow of 
the strongest economy in our Nation’s 
history. 

The fact is that another $5 billion Fed- 
eral spending program would not boost 
our Nation’s economy. It would be a fur- 
ther drair: on the capital market, a mar- 
ket that is already dominated by Gov- 
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ernment borrowing. Once enacted, this 
program would be permanent. 

Approximately $0.60 out of every dol- 
lar being borrowed today is by the Fed- 
eral sector. This leaves little money to 
lend out for mortgages or to finance 
business expansions and industrial 
growth. 

The lack of investment capital is 
reaching crisis proportions. Per capita 
investment has been falling in the 
United States while growing in the other 
industrialized nations. If this trend con- 
tinues, our standard of living will be- 
come static and we will fall behind our 
world competitors. 

An additional Federal expenditure of 
$5 billion for public works projects would 
crowd more private borrowers out of the 
capital market. It would further choke 
the private sector of our economy, the 
sector that provides the economic 
strength of our Nation. 

How can our free enterprise system 
ever recover if we continue to drain off 
all the capital? How can we increase jobs 
and productivity in the private sector 
when the Government walks off with the 
needed investment capital? 

Our economy will not bounce back un- 
til the Congress starts cutting Govern- 
ment spending and balancing the budg- 
et. Reckless Federal spending has got- 
ten us into our economic mess and we 
will not reverse the trend unless we re- 
duce Federal spending. Only when we 
get Federal expenditures under control 
can we begin to revitalize our free enter- 
prise system and rebuild our economy. 

Even worse, this bill provides for no 
local participation. The Federal Govern- 
ment would supply pay-for it all, Our 
regular, time tested public works ap- 
proach would be undercut by this so- 
called emergency boondoggle. 

Mr. McFALL, Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
suppport H.R. 5247, the Local Pub- 
lic Works and Capital Development and 
Investment Act, and I urge my col- 
leagues to give overwhelming approval 
to this legislation. 

This bill is an integral part of the 
economic recovery program developed 
by the House leadershic and supported 
by the House Democratic majority. It is 
a part of the economic stimulus pack- 
age contained in the congressional budg- 
et resolution, and it is a logical follow- 
on to the Tax Reduction Act, now Pub- 
lic Law 94-12, and the Emergency Em- 
ployment Appropriations bill, cleared 
for the President. 

This bill will give a key boost to our 
economy at a critical stage in our prog- 
ress toward recovery. The measure will 
generate an estimated 200,000 jobs in 
the construction and materials produc- 
tion industries. State and local govern- 
ments will be able to construct much 
needed public facilities. The groundwork 
will be laid for sustained economic 
growth and creation of permanent jobs 
in local areas throughout our country. 

The bill provides 100 percent Federal 
grants to State and local government 
for the construction of local public works, 
Anything less than a full Federal grant 
program would not be effective because 
the cities and local governments which 
need the program the most are in no 
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position to put up even a small match- 
ing payment. 

The bill provides for a $5 billion au- 
thorization. Although this is a large 
amount, it is much smaller that the cost 
of one percent of unemployment—$16 
billion, consisting of $2 billion in unem- 
ployment payments and $14 billion in 
lost Federal income tax revenues. 

Jt is far better to have people pro- 
ductively employed, providing for their 
families and generating tax revenues 
rather than to have them standing in 
line at the unemployment offices. 

This legislation is particularly critical 
at this time in view of the restrictive 
tendencies now being shown by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the administra- 
tion. If their restrictive philosophy pre- 
vails, it could cut off economic recovery 
before it even has a chance to take hold. 

Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and 
now regents’ professor of economics at 
the University of Minnesota; has dis- 
cussed the urgent need for further stim- 
ulus in an article in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Mr. Heller estimates that about $200 
billion of our annual productive capacity 
is now idled and that American industry 
is operating only at two-thirds of capac- 
ity. He notes: 

It remains a chilling reality that three 
consecutive years of seven percent real 
growth would still leave unemployment at 
more than 6 percent. 


He points cut that there is no assur- 
ance that even 7-percent growth will be 
maintained through 1976. 


Mr. Heller notes that the various eco- 
nomic stimulus measures sponsored by 
Congress—the tax cut and budget stim- 
ulus—will tail off after this year. He rec- 
ommends that Congress proceed with 
even stronger and longer lasting eco- 
nomic recovery and job-creating pro- 
grams. 

He says that Congress should extend 
the tax cut through 1976 and that— 

Congressional spending and deficit targets 
should be adjusted to allow an added $5 bll- 
Non to $10 bLlion for recovery programs tar- 
geted to areas of high unemployment and ef- 
fective only as iong as national unemploy- 
ment exceeds a triggering level. 


Above all, he urges that Congress not 
be intimidated by scaretalk about defi- 
cits and inflation so that it becomes un- 
willing to deal boldly with today’s deep 
recession. 

The Public Works and Capital Devel- 
opment and Investment Act is a bold and 
well-targeted measure to deal with our 
continuing severe economic difficulties. I 
urge its strong support by all Members 
of the House. 

I want to include in the Recor the full 
text of the article by Walter W. Heller: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, May 13, 1975] 

Tue DANGERS OFAN UPTURN 
(By Walter W. Heller) 

That much heralded business upturn, not 
far off, will be the economic non-event of 
1975. Por while business will turn up, unem- 
ployment will hang high and unused capac- 
ity will be huge. The great danger is that 
Messrs. Burns and Simon, gaining aid and 
tomfort from the upward direction of activ- 
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ity, will ignore the abysmal level of the econ- 
omy and press their Holy War against infa- 
tion with recovery-aborting fervor. 

Right now, we are in the darkness that 
comes just before the dawn. Unemployment 
is still rising, to a peak between 9% and 10%. 
Much consumer demand is being met from 
inventories Instead of new production. Pros- 
pects for autos and housing range from feeble 
to anemic. Plant and equipment outlays are 
still being marked down. 

But as the 1975 tax cuts pour into the 
economy, as inventories are drawn down and 
production steps up to meet the consumer 
demand, and as the pace of government 
spending (especially on defense) picks up, 
the economy should begin a rebound. Start- 
ing by July or August, it should carry real 
GNP upward at a 6%~-7% pace in the second 
half of the year. 

Still and all, the dawn will break cold and 
grey for the unemployed. The jobless rate 
will hover near 9% throughout 1975. And 
this year’s rebound will not become next 
year’s recovery unless the forces that are 
turning the economy around are buttressed 
by monetary and fiscal policies for sustained 
expansion. 

Before tossing our hats in the air at the 
first signs of an upswing, we should reflect 
a moment on the path of the stimulants 
that will bring it about: 

Tax cuts, After pumping money Into the 
economy this quarter at a $50 billion annual 
rate, the injections will drop to a $15 bil- 
lion rate in succeeding quarters. (In contrast, 
the 1946 tax cut, in today’s terms, would 
have produced a sustained $26 billion rate 
of injection.) 

Budget stimulus. Even assuming expendi- 
tures in the neighborhood of $365 billion in 
fiscal 1976 and continuation of about $12 
billion of the tax cuts next year, the budget 
will swing significantly toward restriction 
(by some $10 billion to $15 billion in full- 
employment terms between the first half of 
1975 and the first half of 1976) at a time 
when recovery is still in its early stages. 

Money supply. After the temporary cur- 
rent spurt in money supply growth, the Fed- 
eral Reserve will be tempted to go back to 
its “standard” 6% growth target. If it does, 
this alone could condemn us to a paltry 4%- 

% rate of increase in real GNP in 1976. 

Inventories. The big spur to production 
implicit in the drop in inventory liquidation 
rates from the peak of perhaps $20 billion to 
the neighborhood of zero by the end of the 
year is hardly likely to be sustained via in- 
ventory accumulation in 1976. 

THE WHIPLASH OF RHETORIC 

Yet under the whiplash of the Ford- 
Simon-Burns rhetoric, even the prospect of 
an upturn is being used to mobilize the na- 
tion’s continuing fears of inflation in a cam- 
paign against more expansionary budgetary 
and monetary policy. The upturn itself will 
give aid and comfort to that campaign. The 
forces then arrayed against vigorous policies 
for expansion would indeed be formidable: 

The Federal Reserve, still smarting from 
charges of election-year overexpansion in 
1972, will let its deep-seated anti-inflation- 
ary bias be its guide. 

The White House, following its inherent 
economic conservatism, seems ready to settle 
for a mild expansion and slow absorption of 
the unemployed. 

Congress, intimidated by scare-talk about 
deficits and inflation and determined to 
demonsirate its fiscal responsibility under 
the new budget procedures, Is likely to be 
imprudently “prudent.” That is, in guard- 
ing against the distant threat of renewed 
inflation, it seems unwilling to deal boldly 
with today’s deep recession. 

This dangerously timid and restrictive 
mood—which, if it persists, could lead us 
from the 1974-75 recession, after a brief 
spurt, into a 1976 stagnation—seems to be 
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rooted in neglect of some factors and mis- 
perception of others. 

First, in its blind preoccupation with in- 
flation, it seems to forget that (a) the fero- 
cious Inflation of 1973-74 is rapidly ebbing, 
(b) there fs no reason to expect the forces 
that generated over one-half of that infia- 
tionary upsurge—two years of disastrous 
crop failures, a quintupling of oil prices and 
dollar devaluation—to recur during the ex- 
pansion of the mid-1970s, and (c) a miserly 
monetary policy and restrictive fiscal policy 
would blunt both the upswing and produc- 
tivity that can help us subdue inflation in 
the short run and the expansion of savings 
and capital spending that can forestall 
Shortages in the longer run. 

Second, in the economy's capac- 
ity to absorb stimulus, we seem to forget 
that (a) this recession is twice as deep as 
any preylous postwar recession, (b) while 
real GNP has dropped 8% in the past 18 
months, potential GNP has also been rising 
(by 6%, If we use trend growth), thereby 
idling about $200 billion of our annual pro- 
ductive capacity, and (c) American indus- 
try is. now operating at only two-thirds of 
capacity. It remains a chilling reality that 
three consecutive years of 7% real growth 
would still leave unemployment at more 
than 6% and that present policies provide 
no assurance that even 7% growth will be 
maintained in 1976. 

Third, even the redoubtable John Dunlop, 
in expressing the fear that bottlenecks in 
primary processing industries will abort re- 
covery, seems to forget (a) that operating 
rates in primary processing industries are 
running below 70%, and (b) that many of 
the 1973-74 shortages reflected a frenzied 
flight into commodities—partly protective, 
partly speculative—as much as, perhaps more 
more than, a genuine scarcity of materials for 
productive use, and (c) that many of these 
materials are only now being disgorged in 
1975's massive inventory liquidation. True, 
that inventory liquidation makes the huge 
idle capacity today somewhat deceptive. But 
inventory gorging and hoarding also blew the 
bottleneck problem in 1973-74 out of all 
proportion, 

Fourth, two major misapprehensions about 
the budget continue to plague the country 
and inhibit the Congress. One myth is that 
the huge federal budget is somehow the re- 
sult of government profligacy. The facts are 
that (a) nearly $69 billion of the projected 
1976 deficit is due simply to the ravages of 
recession (about $45 billion of reduced re- 
venues and $15 billion of increased unem- 
ployment costs) and (b) the $4 billion over- 
estimate of offshore oil lease revenues and a 
$6 billion or so under estimate of domestic 
expenditures bring Mr. Ford's deficit to some 
$70 billion—small wonder that Republican 
Senator Bellmon angrily accuses the White 
House of “phony” budget numbers. 

A companion myth is that civilian spend- 
ing is the main source of upthrust in the 
federal budget today But it is defense pur- 
chases, already running several billion dollars 
above projections, that are programmed (ac- 
cording to the Special Analyses section of 
Mr, Ford's budget) to rise some $25 billion, 
at annual rates, in the next five quarters. 
Leaving aside the energy program and the 
rise In unemployment benefits, the Ford bud- 
get for fiseal 1976 projects an 11% increase 
in defense expenditures, 9% for income se- 
curity, 6% for health and zero for education, 
manpower and social services, 

THE COSTS OF STAGATION 

Fifth, those who shrink from vigorous ex- 
pansionary policies are also forgetting the 
huge costs of continued stagnation, not only 
in the human terms of Intolerably high un- 
employment and intolerable losses of output, 
but in terms, already mentioned, of the pro- 
ductivity. advances and capital formation 
foregone in a stagnating economy. 
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Is this an argument for pulling out all the 
stops? No, but it is an argument for stopping 
all the pulls—the downward pulls of niggard- 
ly monetary policy, a fading tax cut and par- 
simonious budget policy. 

The Fed should lose no time in assuring 
the country that it will accommodate ex- 
pansion, even if this means going beyond the 
newly declared 5% to 734% monetary growth 
range, as it surely does. 

The Congress should move promptly to 
make crystal clear, preferably by early reen- 
actment, that the $12 billion to $13 billion of 
tax cuts beyond the rebate, Social Security 
payments and housing credit will continue in 
1976: 

Congressiona! spending and deficit targets 
should be adjusted to allow an added $5 bil- 
Hon to $10 billion for recovery programs tar- 
geted to areas of high unemployment and 
effective only as long as national unemploy- 
ment exceeds a triggering level, e.g., expand- 
ed unemployment compensation and public 
service jobs and a new program of counter- 
cyclical assistance to hard-hit state and lo- 
ċal governments, all of which would gradu- 
ally self-destruct as the economy regains its 
health. 

A year from now will be plenty of time for 
another look at expansionary policies. Even 
if we follow a resolute program of expansion, 
one that would boost real GNP at an 8% 
annual rate, we would still find the US. 
economy in mid-1976 with 744%-8% unem- 
ployment, with output running some $125 
billion below its. potential, and with short- 
ages and bottlenecks still-no threat, That 
will give us plenty of time to review the bid- 
ding and determine whether, when, and how 
restraint should be applied. To do it at the 
first sign of an economic upturn would be 
an abject confession of economic bank- 
ruptcy. 

The danger of an upturn, then, is that the 
Burns-Simon axis mistake the warm and 
gentle zephyrs of the rebound for the gath- 
ering winds of a new inflation—to be leaned 
against in the best (or worst) Fed tradition 
and to be used as a club against bold con- 
gressional action. The consequence? The re- 
bound may never become a recovery. If the 
White House and the Fed, hypnotized by the 
fear of inflation, quickly turn from expan- 
sion to restriction, they will snatch defeat 
from the jaws of victory. 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in strong support of 
H.R. 5247, the Local Public Works Capi- 
tal Development and Investment Act of 
1975. 

I certainly want to commend the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation and the distinguished 
chairman of the committee for the hard 
work they have done on this legislation. 
The bipartisan spirit which has charac- 
terized the committee’s work on the bill 
is a fine example of how effectively and 
efficiently this House can be in respond- 
ing to compelling national issues. 

The bill will provide as many as 250,- 
000 onsite construction jobs in municipal 
offices, water and sewage treatment 
plants, and health, education, and social 
service facilities in large and small com- 
munities all over the country. Addition- 
ally, another 250,000 jobs in related in- 
dustries that supply construction mate- 
rials could be generated by the bill. 

I am hopeful that my colleague will 
join me in strongly supporting this leg- 
islation which will help break the rising 
spiral of unemployment that has plagued 
the Nation. Construction programs de- 
veloped under this legislation will do 
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much to alleviate the shocking 25 per- 
cent unemployment rate in the construc- 
tion industry, as well as benefitting local 
communities through the construction 
of much-needed facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of this legisla- 
tion will be a signal to the people of the 
United States that Congress is intent on 
solving the unemployment crisis, and 
that it will not accept any delay in the 
implementation of this vital measure. 

Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of the leg- 
islation before us. 

H.R. 5247, the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment 
Act of 1975, would go far toward com- 
ing to grips with two very severe national 
economic problems. This measure will 
create many jobs quickly, basically by 
stimulating activity in two leading sec- 
tors of the economy—the construction 
and the materials production industries. 
At the same time, however, the legisia- 
tion, if enacted, will assist countless 
State and local governments throughout 
the Nation, already overburdened by ex- 
tremely high interest rates and prohibi- 
tive materials costs, in the construction 
of badly needed public facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, the rural areas of this 
country have been expecially hard hit 
by the current recession. Thousands of 
rural communities desperately need es- 
sential public facilities of all kinds. The 
enormity of the need for just water and 
sewer facilities alone is staggering. A 
survey conducted 5 years ago by the 
Farmers Home Administration showed 
some 44,000 rural communities without 
adequate waste disposal systems and 30,- 
000 without adequate water systems. 
These were all towns of 5,500 and less 
population. And I have been informed by 
an official of the administration that 
these figures are still very much valid. 

At the time the study was conducted, 
the estimated cost providing these com- 
munities with adequate water and sewer 
facilities, according to the Farmers 
Home Administration, was approximately 
$12 billion. With our most recent bout 
against inflation, can there be any doubt 
that this figure has doubled over the 
past 5 years? 

And these figures apply only to water 
and sewer systems alone. This is not to 
list the many other kinds of public fa- 
cilities for which there is also a great 
need in rural areas. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, would you not 
agree that it is indeed paradoxical that 
with these thousands of rural communi- 
ties across the country, desperately in 
need of essential public facilities, so 
many people remain out of work? 

H.R. 5247 would make available funds 
for financing the construction, repair, 
and other improvement of public facili- 
ties, while stimulating employment in 
the construction and construction-re- 
lated industries. And it is my opinion that 
a good deal of employment will be gen- 
erated in many other sectors, through 
the multiplier effect of this legislation. 

In rural areas, the housing industry 
would be stimulated to a considerable 
extent. There is a close relationship be- 
tween rural housing and the availability 
of water and sewer facilities. The one 
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in large measure depends on the other. 
No doubt, Mr. Chairman, if we can get 
the housing industry going again, we 
will be well on the road to recovery. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your 
attention to a very specific provision in- 
cluded in this legislation. I commend 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, to whom this bill was 
referred, for including “the extent of 
unemployment and underemployment in 
proposed project areas” as one of the 
many criteria to be considered by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the apportion- 
ment of program funds. 

In the past, rural areas have suffered 
from grossly inaccurate measurements 
of unemployment and, more importantly, 
underemployment. Agreed, it is very 
difficult to ascertain unemployment and 
underemployment in rural areas, usually 
because the Labor Department’s figures 
are not current. Moreover, there is prob- 
ably more underemployment in rural 
areas than in urban. A great many farm- 
ers must hold two jobs these days to 
break even. Now when a farmer loses 
his nonfarm job, he is not counted as 
unemployed. According to figures sup- 
plied by the Department of Agriculture, 
one-half of all farm families obtain more 
aon half their income from nonfarm 
jobs. 

Another important provision of H.R. 
5247 allows State and local governments 
to determine unemployment rates for 
their own communities, and to furnish 
these to the Secretary of Commerce. The 
Secretary is directed to provide assist- 
ance to State and local governments in 
the calculation of such rates to insure 
validity and standardization. 

Unless we have a more accurate meas- 
urement of unemployment and under- 
employment in rural areas, it is not likely 
that the intent of this legislation, or, 
for that matter,.any other legislation, 
can be carried out. H.R. 5247 would 
amend this situation. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5247 is essential 
for sustaining the vitality of local gov- 
ernments all over the country. I strongly 
endorse this measure, and urge my col- 
leagues to move favorably on it. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
5247 takes cognizance of the fact that 
a _national unemployment emergency 
exists at this time—right now. Two pro- 
visions of the bill are designed specific- 
ally to expedite action to meet the 
emergency by creating useful jobs in 
communities throughout the Nation. 

Section 2(e) provides that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, acting through the 
Economic Development Administration, 
shall make grants only for projects for 
which the applicant gives satisfactory 
assurances that onsite labor can begin 
within 90 days from the time the project 
is approved. 

Section 5 provides that regulations 
and procedures, including application 
forms, necessary to carry out the act 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary not 
later than 30 days after enactment. This 
section further provides that the Secre- 
tary shall make a final determination on 
each application for a grant not later 
than 60 days after he receives the ap- 
plication. Failure to meet the deadline 
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will be considered as approval of the re- 
quested grant. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that this 
timetable can be speeded up, and I be- 
lieve it can be if the regulations and pro- 
cedures adopted are written in such a 
way as to cut red tape down to an abso- 
lute minimum. 

Application forms should be simplified 
so they can be filled out by answering 
questions in one-two-three fashion. 
This not only will expedite processing 
the forms but also should make possible 
the completion of forms by already hired 
personnel of local governments, thus 
avoiding expenditure of funds to engage 
outside planners or consultants. 

The simple forms will make possible 
the fast approval of applications. Speed 
is of the essence. Action to meet the 
present unemployment emergency 
through the local public works capital 
development and investment program 
authorized by this act must not be 
delayed. 

The need for simplifying procedures 
was pointed up sharply for me recently 
when I received a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by mayor of a small town in my 
district, the 15th Congressional District 
of Texas to withdraw his community's 
application for financial assistance in 
building a sewer plant. After wrestling 
with a variety of redtape over a period 
of 3 years and expending several 
thousand dollars of local funds for engi- 
neering and professional help, the 
municipal government was advised that 
it would have to start/all over with a new 
application. At this point the city gov- 
erning body just gave up and withdrew 
the application. 

Mr. Chairman, thousands of com- 
munities need the public facilities which 
H.R. 5247 would make it possible to 
build. Tens of thousands of people need 
the jobs that would be provided by con- 
struction of these facilities. As we ap- 
prove this legislation, I trust the mes- 
sage is clear that Congress seeks prompt 
action to meet these needs. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not vote for H.R. 5247. It is simply 
another attempt to bury the recession 
under a flurry of Federal Government 
spending. Some of the spending will, no 
doubt, be effective and achieve the com- 
mittee’s purposes. A good deal of it, 
undoubtedly, will not. 

More importantly, this bill, according 
to the committee report, will be nearly 
$3 billion over the budget resolution, and 
possibly as much as $5 billion over the 
budget. 

Since this spending has not been 
planned either by the Budget Committee 
or by the executive department, the bill’s 
attempt to “provide jobs in 90 days” 
would appear to be more of an empty 
boast than a reliable promise. Our track 
record in public works programs demon- 
strates an inevitable lag which would 
predict that the bulk of the jobs created 
will come too late. With some improve- 
ment the bill might be acceptable. First, 
it should be reduced in amount, and 
second, it should be improved as sug- 
gested in the supplemental remarks of 
Congressman MINETA. 
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As it stands, I shall vote against it. 
Mr. MINISH. Mr. I rise in 
of HR. 5247, the Local Public 
Works and Capital Development Act. As 
& cosponsor of this 1 , I want to 
commend my colleague from New Jersey 
(Mr. Ror) for his leadership on this 
vitally important subject. Through the 
hard work and diligence of Mr. Ror and 
his subcommittee the House has before 
it today legislation which will go a long 
way toward alleviating our present trag- 
ically high level of unemployment. 

H.R. 5247 would authorize up to $5 bil- 
lion in Federal funds to create jobs and 
long-term capital development through 
the nationwide construction of public 
facilities. The bill calls for direct 100 
percent Federal grants to States and 
localities for public projects which can 
be started promptly and which will have 
an immediate beneficial effect on the 
employment situation, particularly in 
the hard-pressed construction industry. 

As my colleagues I am sure are aware, 
national unemployment figures show 
that an official 8.9 percent of our labor 
force is out of work—the unofficial and 
more accurate figure is much higher. In 
the construction industry, well over 18 
percent are out of work nationally and 
in some areas the unemployment rate in 
this sector of the economy exceeds 30 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, there are literally 
thousands of needed public works proj- 
ects around the country which are 
“ready to go” awaiting only the neces- 
sary Federal approval and funding. 
Grants could be used by States and local 
governments for construction, repair, or 
other improvement of local public facili- 
ties, but 70 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated must be used in areas, such as 
New Jersey, where the unemployment 
rate exceeds the national average. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is of the 
greatest importance to our national 
economy, particularly to those millions 
of citizens without work. I urge over- 
whelming approval by this body. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, as we de- 
bate H.R. 5247, there should be music 
and the proponents should dance the 
“pork barrel polka.” 

They promote it as a $5 billion pack- 
age of goodies that will provide jobs. 
They fail to mention that it will be an- 
other Government raid on capital needed 
by private industry. 

The point to be emphasized is that both 
taxation and borrowing by Government 
at all levels has reached such intolerable 
heights that private industry is being 
starved. That explains why our econ- 
omy, even before the current recession, 
was failing to provide sufficient jobs to 
cope with our expanding work force. 

Tt also explains why unemployment in 
the private, productive sector of the 
economy remain high in the fore- 
seeable future unless we reverse the 
growth of government. 

This legislation increases by $5 billion 
the amount the Federal Government will 
need to borrow. The estimated budget 
deficit for the next fiscal year is at least 
$70 billion and probably as high as $80 
billion. It is likely that all levels of 
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government will be borrowing as much 
as 80 percent of the capital available 
in the Nation within the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, we have all watched 
what has happened to the housing in- 
dustry within the last couple of years. 
Mortgage money became scarce and in- 
terest rates soared to record highs, 
throwing the housing industry into a de- 
pression. 

This was a direct result of huge Goy- 
ernment consumption of capital needed 
by private industry. Virtually all kinds of 
industries suffered the problem, but the 
housing industry has been the most se- 
verely depressed. 

The question is: Are we going to re- 
peat all the economic mistakes of the 
past? 

Will Government drain away too much 
capital that the growth of private in- 
dustry will be stagnated? Will the Fed- 
eral Reserve respond by increasing the 
money supply, causing a new surge of in- 
flation? Will consumer resistance to 
soaring prices then cause a worse reces- 
sion, or even a depression? 

From the course pursued thus far by 
this Congress, I would say that the errors 
will be repeated. In fact, it is possible 
that economic recovery from the reces- 
sion will be choked off by the enormous 
borrowing by Government. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with an ever-increasing amaze- 
ment to the various Members who have 
spoken in favor of H.R. 5247. I am par- 
ticularly surprised at my colleagues on 
the Public Works Committee from my 
side of the aisle. While I am sure they 
support this bill in good faith, they must 
also acknowledge the inherent contra- 
diction in supporting this kind of legisla- 
tion and the need for true and effective 
solutions which will really solve our na- 
tional economic problems. 

This bill authorizes $5 billion, which 
the Government does not have, to create 
a 100-percent federally financed pro- 
gram for State and local government 
construction projects. Although there are 
millions unemployed in the United 
States, the sponsors of this bill admit 
that the full amount provided will only 
at best increase employment by 250,000 
spread out over 2 or 3 years. Even that 
is a guess. 

Isincerely doubt that this bill will alle- 
viate unemployment to any significant 
degree. It is certain to add enormously to 
the national problem of inflation be- 
cause it will be financed by more deficit 
spending. The committee argues that in 
a $1.5 trillion national economy, a mere 
$5 billion will not be felt, but they com- 
pletely ignore the fact that this is being 
added to more than $20 billion in Fed- 
eral spending measures which have al- 
ready been reported from congressional 
committees this year, as well as the $22 
billion tax cut passed by the Congress. 

The inevitable result of this legislation 
will be to cause a greatly increased rate 
of Federal borrowing higher than any 
time In the last 30 years. And as night 
follows day, the national deficit already 
approaching $75 billion will require Gov- 
ernment to borrow and crowd out pri- 
yate capital needs which finance the 
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private sector, the only real source of 
business expansion and new jobs. This 
bill guarantees higher interest rates, 
fewer housing starts, and more inflation. 
I fail to see how that will help those who 
are seeking jobs. 

But even if you concede the arguments 
of the sponsors of this bill, consider its 
actual operation if the legislation is 
passed. The bill requires that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce grant funds to State 
and local government construction proj- 
ects, first to governments in those areas 
having unemployment rates for 3 succes- 
sive months in excess of the national un- 
employment rate, which is currently 8.9 
percent. The State of Maryland would 
not be a priority area since our statewide 
rate is now 7.5 percent. Yet, the bill re- 
quires that 70 percent of the money au- 
thorized go to States who meet this quali- 
fication. The lion’s share, therefore, 
would not be available in present. cir- 
cumstances to Maryland. 

Even if individual local governments 
in Maryland would qualify, the amend- 
ment included in the bill, offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SuvustTeR) makes it highly unlikely that 
most of the counties in my district would 
qualify. His amendment requires that 
from the time that money is appropri- 
ated and the bill approved, grants will 
go to governments which can guarantee 
or do in fact begin actual construction 
within 90 days. There is almost no local 
government in my State that can meet a 
90-day limitation with the numerous 
State and Federal review requirements 
as well as the need for competitive bid- 
ding. While some selected governments 


may have projects underway which could 

qualify, this provision would virtually 

guarantee that the projects that would 
necessarily 


be funded would not be those 
that were most needed. Thus, we have 
borrowed Federal money being thrown 
into projects which would better be de- 
ferred, and much-needed projects being 
ignored. I might add that removing a 
need for matching State and local reve- 
nues practically assures that much of this 
funding would be wasted. 

I, therefore, cannot support H.R. 5247. 
I know that the administration has an- 
nounced its strong opposition to the bill. 
This is pork barrel government at its 
worst, and as I have pointed out, will not 
produce solutions to unemployment. 
Those solutions depend upon the defeat 
of legislation of this type, a return to bal- 
anced budgets, and restoration of con- 
fidence in our free economic system on 
the part of those in the private sector. 
I would hope that the President will veto 
this bill on the obvious basis that more 
government spending and more inflation 
can never cure what such policies have 

caused—one of the most severe 
recessions we have seen in years. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 5247, 
the Local Public Works Captal Develop- 
ment and Investment Act. This bill is an 
essential component of any comprehen- 
sive strategy designed to restore pros- 
perity and growth to the American econ- 
omy. It will create new jobs and it will 
provide important new public facilities 
necessary for future development. 
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I would like to caution my colleagues, 
however, against viewing the passage 
of this bill as the final solution to our 
Nation’s economic malaise. The troubles 
besetting our economy are complex and 
multifaceted. They cannot be corrected 
through the enactment of any single 
piece of legislation, not even the final bill 
that we are considering today. Unem- 
ployment will persist in many sectors and 
significant national needs will remain 
unsatisfied. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues specifically to a sector 
of our economy which has been largely 
ignored in the formulation of congres- 
sional economic policy, but which has 
been severely affected by the current re- 
cession. I am talking about the State 
and local governments. 

State and local governments constitute 
a significant factor in our national econ- 
omy, employing over 12 million workers 
and spending $200 billion a year. In my 
opinion, it would be senseless to develop 
a comprehensive economic recovery pro- 
gram which ignores the needs of this key 
sector in our economy, particularly in 
light of the hardships imposed by the 
current recession. A recent Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee study clearly demon- 
strated the devastating impact that the 
recession has had on State and local gov- 
ernments, forcing them to undertake $8 
billion in tax increases and expenditure 
cutbacks. These budget adjustments will 
partially undermine our attempts to 
stimulate the economy and should be 
dealt with swiftly and effectively by 
Congress. 

I have recently introduced the Inter- 
governmental Counter-Cyclical Assist- 
ance Act of 1975 (ELR. 6416) which would 
effectively stabilize State and local gov- 
ernment budget actions so that they are 
consistent with national economic policy. 
The recently enacted conference report 
of the Budget Committees provided 
funding for this program. Hearings have 
already begun in the other body and my 
distinguished colleague from Texas, the 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee, has promised House com- 
mittee hearings in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to this 
bill because I believe we must be careful 
not to rest on our laurels and to assume 
that one single action is enough. The 
economy will continue to be weak and 
the patches of blue that some people see 
are still gray to me. Clearly we need a 
comprehensive recovery which 
incorporates this legislation and other 
programs that have yet to be enacted. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
my colleagues to give their wholehearted 
support to H.R. 5247, the Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act of 1975. The legislation, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, is expected 
to generate 250,000 jobs through the al- 
location of $5 billion in direct, 100-per- 
cent Federal grants to State and locali- 
ties for financing public works projects. 
Seventy percent of all funds appropri- 
ated will be reserved for funding applica- 
tions submitted by States and localities 
with unemployment rates in excess of the 
national average. The remaining 30 per- 
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cent will be allocated to public works 
projects in other classifications of pri- 
ority. The unemployment rate utilized 
in determining priority status will be the 
unemployment rate of the area of project 
construction, although upon the request 
of the applicant the unemployment rate 
of adjoining areas that will supply the 
labor force can also be included in the 
calculations. To assure maximum bene- 
fits to the ailing construction industry, in 
considering the level of unemployment 
special consideration will be given to pre- 
vailing rates of unemployment and un- 
deremployment in the construction and 
related industries. Thus an area which 
has a relatively low amount of general 
unemployment but a high level of con- 
struction unemployment shall also qual- 
ify for assistance under this act. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is des- 
perately needed. Our economic situation 
is grim. In our large population centers 
unemployment figures are growing—in 
most they have risen alarmingly between 
January 1973 and February 1975. New 
York, during that time, experienced a 
rise from 5.4 to 10.4 percent. In Los An- 
geles the figures rose from 6.5 to 10.2 
percent. Detroit has had an increase 
from 6.3 to 16.2 percent, while the rise 
in Philadelphia was from 5.6 to 9.9 per- 
cent. In Chicago, unemployment more 
than doubled—jumping from 4.2 to 10.9 
percent; while in St. Louis the percent- 
age increase was 5.2 to 8.9 percent. Nor 
can much comfort be derived from the 
national figures. The overall unemploy- 
ment rate rose from 4.9 percent in Janu- 
= of 1973 to 8.7 percent in March of 

975. 

Federal policies have contributed to 
the problems. New housing units author- 
ized in New York under federally sup- 
ported programs dropped from 18,689 to 
14,355 in 1974; In Los Angeles the de- 
crease was from 15,484 to 8,961 during 
that period. Detroit’s share fell from 
1,019 to 892, and Philadelphia’s decreased 
by more than a third—from 3,695 to 
2,391. Chicago experienced a spectacular 
decrease from 5,173 to 1,826. 

The construction industry is, of course, 
one of the hardest hit. In January 1973 
the unemployment rate among construc- 
tion workers was 9.1 percent. By Janu- 
ary 1975 it has risen to 22.6 percent. Em- 
ployment in this area dropped from 
4,028,000 jobs in 1973 to 3,489,000 jobs in 
February 1975—a net loss of over a half 
million jobs. Simultaneously construc- 
tion under the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s section 325 
program fell from 113,233 starts nation- 
wide in fiscal 1972 to 57,646 in fiscal 1973 
and a low of 8,361 in fiscal 1974. Section 
236 starts dropped from 140,460 in fiscal 
1972 to 118,593 in fiscal 1973. By fiscal 
1974 they were at a level of 44,444. Nor 
is relief in sight. Section 8, the adminis- 
tration’s new approach to subsidized 
housing needs continue to go unmet and 
tisement of projects has just now be- 
gun. Since funding of tried and working 
programs was terminated in a reliance 
of section 8 implementation, our national 
housing needs continue to go unmet and 
the construction industry to suffer. 

Obviously, Congress must take the ini- 
tiative to reverse these trends, And since 
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construction of housing is not a permis- 
sible activity under this proposed pro- 
gram, the only hope for revitalizing the 
construction industry lies in undertaking 
an extensive program of public works. 

The impact of the measure before us 
will be relatively modest—250,000 jobs 
can reduce the overall national unem- 
ployment level by only 0.3 percent—but 
the construction, renovation, and im- 
proving of such public facilities as 
municipal offices, courthouses, libraries, 
schools, police and fire stations, water 
and sewage treatment facilities, water 
and sewer lines, streets and roads, side- 
walks, lighting, recreation facilities, con- 
vention and civic centers, museums and 
health, education, and social service fa- 
cilities should be of appreciable assist- 
ance to ailing local economies. 

Mr. Chairman, our country is ready 
and able to benefit from this program. In 
Community Planning Districts 1, 2, and 
3 of the Bronx, which cover a large por- 
tion of my congressional district, over 
300 million dollars worth of work on 16 
schools, one community college, one 
library, one mental health center, two 
multi- and family-service centers, three 
parks and playgrounds, five sewer proj- 
ects, seven projected road rehabilitation 
programs, four firehouses and three pre- 
cinct facilities remain uncompleted due 
to lack of funds. These projects are 
ready to go. They lack only the neces- 
sary funding. Moreover, the $300 million 
figure does include the provision of vest 
pocket parks, sorely needed by the citi- 
gens of the area, nor does it include 
facilities in Planning Districts 4, 8, and 
9 which also serve my constituents. Needs 
throughout the city are commensurately 
great. And, although I have no compar- 
able national statistics, I am sure that 
New York City’s situation is paralleled 
in many of our large urban areas, espe- 
cially those that have suffered severe 
losses of Federal program support during 
the recent years. 

Of course, the bill is by no means per- 
fect. I would prefer to see a stipulation 
in the measure setting aside a stated 
percentage of funds for labor-intensive 
public works projects. Such a set-aside 
would add to the program’s effectiveness 
and aid in creating a maximum number 
of jobs. Were it not for the constraints 
of time and the overriding need to keep 
this legislation simple and easy to ad- 
minister, I would offer modifying lan- 
guage and urge my colleagues to support 
it. But time is of the essence and even 
in its present form the measure is capable 
of accomplishing a great deal of good. 
Mayor Beame of New York City, testify- 
ing before the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation in support 
of this legislation, furnished statistics in- 
dicating that every $100 million worth 
of projects translates into approximately 
2,500 man-years of work. Accordingly, 
the over $300 million worth of projects 
located in my district are capable of 
providing 7,500 man-years of employ- 
ment. Those jobs are badly needed. I 
urge the House to pass this bill. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
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from Arkansas have any further re- 
quests for time? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute now printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act 
of 1975". 

Sec. 2. (a) The most sévere economic 
decline in a generation has brought about 
massive unemployment and has greatly wors- 
ened the already severe difficulties experi- 
enced by State and local governments in 
funding construction of badly needed public 
works projects. High levels of unemploy- 
ment now prevail in all parts of the Nation 
and in virtually all sectors of the economy. 
Joblessness is especially severe in the con- 
struction industry, where fully one-fourth of 
all workers are now unemployed and unem- 
ployment has been at depressed rates, above 
8 per centum, for more than four years. The 
high rate of long-term unemployment in the 
construction industry has not only created 
grave difficulties for those individuals im- 
mediately affected in the construction and 
materials industries; it has also contributed 
directly and substantially to the weakening 
of the entire economy of the Nation, as de- 
pressed conditions in the construction in- 
dustry, brought on by extremely high in- 
terest rates, have undermined the strength 
and vitality of other sectors, ultimately 
spreading throughout the entire economy. 

(b) The current depressed state of the 
national economy has had an especially 
heavy impact upon local governments. For 
decades, local governments have experienced 
growing difficulties in funding from their 
own limited resources, primarily local real 
property taxes, the public facilities needs of 
their communities. Unlike previous difficul- 
ties experienced by local governments, how- 
ever, the current economic decline has been 
accompanied by extremely high interest 
rates, which have brought communities 
across the Nation to a point at which it is 
simply no longer possible for them to fi- 
mance needed public facilities, thereby 
threatening the health, safety, and general 
welfare of their citizens. 

(c) That a vast pool of idle manpower 
should coexist with a huge backlog of badly 
needed and long overdue local public facil- 
ities work of all kinds is both needless and 
unwise public policy. This deleterious situa- 
tion is directly counter to the existing na- 
tional policy, stated in the Employment Act 
of 1946, of maintaining maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power. 

(å) The Congress finds that the goals of 
providing employment opportunities for all 
those able, willing, and seeking to work, of 
meeting the unmet needs of local com- 
munities for better public facilities, and of 
stimulating the national economy, which 
currently has approximately $230,000,000,000 
of idle capacity, in a noninflationary manner, 
can be achieved through a program of Fed- 
eral assistance to State and local govern- 
ments directed toward improving local public 
facilities. The Congress therefore declares 
that there exists a national unemployment 
emergency and that, to combat this unem- 
ployment emergency and stimulate activity 
in the construction and materials industries 
and in the economy generally, and to assist 
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State and local governments in promoting 
the general welfare of their citizens through 
the provision of adequate public facilities, 
there should be established a program of 
Federal grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments for the construction, repair, or 
other improvement of local public facilities, 
such grants-in-aid to be made avallable for 
public facilities projects which promise rapid 
implementation and reduction in unemploy- 
ment. 

Serec: 3. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Commerce, acting through the Economic 
Development Administration. 

(2) “State” includes the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa. 

(3) “local government” means any city, 
county, town, parish, or other political sub- 
division of a State, and any Indian tribe. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any State or local govern- 
ment for construction (including demolition 
and other site preparation activities), reno- 
vation, repair, or other improvement of local 
public works projects (including but not 
łimited to (1) those public works projects of 
State and local governments for which Fed- 
eral financial assistance is authorized under 
provisions of law other than this Act, and 
(2) the architectural design, engineering, 
and related planning of local public works 
projects). No part of any grant made under 
this section shall be used for the acquisition 
of any interest in real property. 

(b) The Federal share of any project for 
which a grant is made under this Act shall 
be 100 per centum of the cost of the project. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the payment of maintenance costs 
in connection with any project constructed 
(in whole or in part) with Federal financial 
assistance under this Act. 

(c) Grants made by the Secretary under 
this section shall be made only for projects 
for which the applicant gives satisfactory 
assurances, in such manner and form as may 
be required by the Secretary and in accord- 
ance with such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe, that, if funds are 
available, on-site labor can begin within 
ninety days of project approval. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall, not later than 
thirty days after date of enactment of this 
Act, prescribe those rules, regulations, and 
procedures (including application forms) 
necessary to carry out this Act. Such rules, 
regulations, and procedures shall assure that 
adequate consideration is given to the rela- 
tive needs of various sections of the country. 
The Secretary shall consider among other 
factors (1) the severity and duration of 
unemployment in proposed project areas, (2) 
the income levels and extent of under- 
employment in proposed project areas, and 
(3) the extent to which proposed projects 
will contribute to the reduction of unem- 
ployment. The Secretary shall make a final 
determination with respect to each appli- 
cation for a grant submitted to him under 
this Act not later than the sixtieth day after 
the date he receives such application. Failure 
to make such final determination within 
such period shall be deemed to be an ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the grant re- 
quested. For purposes of this section, in 
considering the extent of unemployment or 
underemployment, the Secretary shall con- 
sider the amount of unemployment or un- 
deremployment in the construction and con- 
struction-related industries. 

Sec. 6. In addition to the grants other- 
wise authorized by this Act, the Secretary is 
authorized to make a grant for the purpose 
of increasing the Federal contribution to a 
public works project for which Federal fi- 
nancial assistance is authorized under pro- 
visions of law other than this Act. Any grant 
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made for a public works project under this 
section shall be in such amount as may be 
necessary to make the Federal share of the 
cost of such project 100 per centum. No grant 
shall be made for a project under this sec- 
tion unless the Federal financial assistance 
for such project authorized under provisions 
of law other than this Act is immediately 
available for such project and construction 
of such project has not yet been initiated. 
No part of any grant made under this section 
shall be used for the acquisition of any 
interest in real property. 

Sec. 7. In addition to the grants otherwise 
authorized by this Act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make a grant for the purpose of 
providing all or any portion of the required 
State or local share of the cost of any public 
works project for which financial assistance 
is authorized under any provision of State 
or local law requiring such contribution. Any 
grant made for a public works project under 
this section shall be made in such amount 
as may be necessary to provide the requested 
State or local share of the cost of such proj- 
ect. A grant shall be made under this sec- 
tion for either the State or local share of the 
cost of the project, but not both shares. No 
grant shall be made for a project under this 
section unless the share of the financial as- 
sistance for such project (other than the 
share with respect to which a grant is re- 
quested under this section) is immediately 
available for such project and construction 
of such project has not yet been initiaved. 
No part of any grant made under this section 
shall be used for the acquisition of any in- 
terest in real property. 

Sec. 8. No grant shali be made under sec- 
tion 4, 6, or 7 of this Act for any project hav- 
ing as its principal purpose the channeliza~ 
tion, damming, diversion, or dredging of any 
natural watercourse, or the construction or 
enlargement of any canal (other than a ca- 
nal or raceway designated for maintenance 
as an historic site) and having as its perma- 
nent effect the channelization, damming, di- 
version, or dredging of such watercourse cr 
the construction or enlargement of any ĉa- 
nal (other than a canal or raceway desig- 
nated for maintenance as an historic site). 

Sec. 9. (a) Not less than one-half of 1 per 
centum or more than 10 per centum of all 
amounts appropriated to carry out this Act 
shall be granted under this Act for local 
public works projects within any one State, 
except that in the case of Guam, Virgin Is- 
lands, and American Samoa, not less than 
one-half of 1 per centum in the aggregate 
shall be granted for such projects in all three 
of these jurisdictions. 

(b) In making grants under this Act, the 
Secretary shall give priority and preference 
to public works projects of local governments. 

{c) In making grants under this Act, if for 
the three most recent consecutive months, 
the national unemployment rate is equal to 
or exceeds 644 per centum, the Secretary shall 
(1) expedite and give priority to applications 
submitted by States or local governments 
having unemployment rates for the three 
most recent consecutive months in excess of 
the national unemployment rate and (2) 
shall give priority thereafter to applications 
submitted by States or local governments 
having unemployment rates for the three 
most recent consecutive months in excess of 
644 per centum, but less than the national 
unemployment rate, Information regarding 
unemployment rates may be furnished either 
by the Federal Government, or by States or 
local governments, provided the Secretary 
determines that the unemployment rates fur- 
nished by States or local governments are 
accurate, and shall provide assistance to 
States or local governments in the calcula- 
tion of such rates to insure validity and 
standardization, 

(ad) Seventy per centum of all amounts 
appropriated to carry out this Act shall be 
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granted for public works projects submitted 
by State or local governments given priority 
under clause (1) of the first sentence of sub- 
section (c) of this section, The remaining 
80 per centum shall be available for public 
works projects submitted by State or local 
governments in other classifications of 
priority. 

(e) In determining the unemployment 
rate of a local government for the purposes 
of this section, unemployment in those ad- 
joining areas from which the labor force for 
such project may be drawn, shall, upon re- 
quest of the applicant, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(f) States and local governments making 
application under this Act should (1) relate 
their specific requests to existing approved 
plans and programs of a local community de- 
velopment or regional development nature 
so as to avoid harmful or costly inconsist- 
encies or contradictions; and (2) where 
feasible, make requests which, although 
capable of early initiation, will promote or 
advance longer range plans and programs. 

Sec. 10. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
projects assisted by the Secretary under this 
Act shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5). The Secretary shall not ex- 
tend any financial assistance under this Act 
for such project without first obtaining ade- 
quate assurance that these labor standards 
will be maintained upon the construction 
work. The Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this provision, the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1964, as amended (40 U.8.C. 276c). 

Sec. 11. No person shall on the ground of 
sex be excluded from participation in, be de- 
nied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any project receiving 
Federal grant assistance under this Act, in- 
cluding any supplemental grant made under 
this Act. This provision will be enforced 
through agency provisions and rules similar 
to those already established, with respect to 
racial and other discrimination under title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. However, 
this remedy is not exclusive and will not 
prejudice or cut off any other legal remedies 
available to a discriminatee. 

Sec. 12, There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $5,000,000,000 to carry 
out this Act. 


Mr. ROE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed 
in the Recor», and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The Chair will count. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that he will 
vacate proceedings under the call when 
a quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 

bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
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Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The Committee will rise informally in 
order that the House may receive a mes- 
sage. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will receive 
a message. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Marks, 
one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND INVESTMENT 
ACT OF 1975 


The committee resumed its sitting. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SHUSTER 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BHUSTER: Page 
10, line 9, strike out “section” and insert 
“Acts 

Mr. SHUSTER. As you can see, Mr. 
Chairman, this is a simple, technical 
amendment to make absolutely sure that 
the onsite labor quick startup provi- 
sions apply to every category of assist- 
ance provided under this legislation. 

I am the author of section 4(c) and it 
was my intention that the requirement 
for certifying that onsite labor com- 
mence within 90 days of project approval 
apply to grants available not only under 
section 4, but also sections 6 and 7. 

A careful reading of sections 4, 6, and 
7 together in their entirety reflects this 
intent. However, the wording of the re- 
ported bill has raised questions in the 
minds of some Members in this respect. 
Accordingly, I offer this amendment to 
make my intent and that of the com- 
mittee absolutely clear. 

Mr, ROE. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I yield to the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, the commit- 
tee has reviewed this amendment. It is 
fine and commendable. We find it to be 
in order and accept it. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, the minority side have examined 
the amendment and we find it to be 
commendable and we commend the gen- 
tleman for offering it. We accept the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
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the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? 

If not, the question is on the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Fo.izy, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5247) to authorize a local public 
works capital development and invest- 
ment program, he reported the bill back 
“+ the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 3 
The- bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. SNYDER 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SNYDER moves to recommilt the bill 
(H.R. 5247) to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 312, nays 86, 
not voting 35, as follows: 


[Ron No. 227] 
YEAS—312 


Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Bell 
Bennett 
Anderson, Bergland 
Calif. Bevill 
Anderson, Till. Biaggi 
Andrews, Bingham 
Blanchard 


Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 


Abzug 
Adamis 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 


Burton, Phillip 


Baldus Byron 


Collins, Ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 


Daniels, N.J. 
Davis 
de la Garza 


Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 
English 

Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Ind. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fasceli 
Fenwick 


Ford, Tenn, 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gisimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heing 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 


Abdnor 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Butler 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 2 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 

Krebs 
LaFalce 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn, 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
McClory 


McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 


Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Dl. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Pa, 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten, NJ. 
Patterson, 
Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


NAYS—86 


Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R.W. 
Derrick 
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Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressier 
Preyer 


Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 


Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Speliman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V, 
Stark 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C, 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Walsh 


wilson, O. H, 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 

Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex, 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Devine 
Downing 
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McCollister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 


Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Hansen 

Holt 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 

Lent 


Schneebelt 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symms 
Taicott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Thone 
‘Treen 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 


Myers, Ind. 
Poage 

Quie 
Quillen 
Rhodes 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Satterfield Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—35 


Horton 
Johnson, Pa. 
Litton 
Lujan 
Madden 
Martin 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Murtha 

Neal 

Nix 


Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Barrett 
Biester 
Broyhill 
Coughiin 
Danielson 
Dingell 
Eilberg 
Florio 
Hannaford 
Hefner 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr, Litton, 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Murtha. 

Mr. Hefner with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Rose. 

Mr. Horton with Mr. Patman, 

Mr, Morgan with Mr. Andrews of North 
Carolina, 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Hannaford, 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr, Biester with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr, Danielson with Mr, Coughlin. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania, t 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Martin. ; 

Mr. J. William Stanton with Mr. Sebelius, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


O'Brien 
Patman, Tex. 
Riegie 

Rose 


Ruppe 
Sebelius 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stephens 
Vigorito 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter on H.R. 5247, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON TOMORROW 
OR ANY DAY THEREAFTER CON- 
SIDERATION OF CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 5899, MAKING 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPRORIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1975 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, IT ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order in 
the House on tomorrow or any day there- 
after to consider a conference report on 
the bill (H.R. 5899) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SURFACE MINING CONTROL AND 
RECLAMATION ACT OF 1975— 
VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘H. DOC. NO. 94-160) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the Fres- 
ident of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am today returning without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 25, the proposed Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 
1975, I am unable to sign this bill be- 
cause: 

1. As many as 36,000 people would 
lose jobs when unemployment al- 
ready is too high. 

. Consumers would pay higher costs— 
particularly for electric bills—when 
consumer costs are already too high. 

. The Nation would be more depend- 
ent on foreign oil—when we are al- 
ready overly dependent and dan- 
gerously vulnerable. 

. Coal production would be unneces- 
sarily reduced—when this vital do- 
mestic energy resource is needed 
more than ever. 

America is approaching a more serious 
domestic energy shortage, and we are 
not facing up to it. 

We can develop our energy sources 
while protecting our environment. But 
this bill does not do that. I have sup- 
ported responsible action to control sur- 
face mining and to reclaim damaged 
land. I continue to support actions which 
strike a proper balance between our en- 
ergy and economic goals and important 
environmental objectives. 

Unfortunately, H.R. 25 does not strike 
such a balance. 

Since I submitted my comprehensive 
national energy program earlier this 
year—a program which included a tough 
but balanced surface mining bill—our 
energy situation has continued to dete- 
riorate. With domestic energy production 
continuing to drop, we are today more 
vulnerable to the disruption of oil sup- 
plies than we were during the Mid-East 
oil embargo. We will be even more vul- 
nerable as our economy recovers and en- 
ergy consumption increases. This vul- 
nerability places us in an untenable sit- 
uation and could result in new and seri- 
ous economic problems. 

Coupled with this steadily deteriorat- 
ing situation is the fact that the Con- 
gress has yet to act on a comprehensive 
energy problem capable of achieving 
goals on which we all agree. Several 
Congressional committees have worked 
hard to develop solutions. Unfortunately, 
their proposals are inadequate to achieve 
the energy objectives I have set. 

As the one abundant energy source 
over which the United States has total 
control, coal is critical to the achieve- 
ment of American energy independence. 
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In the face of our deteriorating energy 
situation, we must not arbitrarily place 
restrictions on the development of this 
energy resource. 

It is with a deep sense of regret that 
I find it necessary to reject this legisla- 
tion, My administration has worked hard 
with the Congress to try to develop an 
acceptable surface mining bill and other 
agency programs which could, when 
taken together, enable us to reduce en- 
ergy imports and meet environmental 
objectives. While the Congress accepted 
in. H.R. 25 some of my proposals, it. re- 
jected others. necessary to reduce the 
adverse impact. on coal production and 
to clarify various provisions of the leg- 
islation to make it precise and more 
workable. 

The Department of the Interior and 
the Federal Energy Administration now 
advise me that, if this bill were to be- 
come law, a production loss of 40 to 162 
million tons would result in 1977. This 
would mean that 6 to 24 percent of ex- 
pected 1977 coal production would be 
lost. Actually, production losses resulting 
from H.R. 25 could run considerably 
higher because of ambiguities in the bill 
and uncertainties over many of its pro- 
visions. 

The bill I sent to the Congress in Feb- 
ruary would have also entailed produc- 
tion losses estimated. between 33 and 80 
million tons. Even though these losses 
would have been substantial, we could 
have accepted them if Congress had en- 
acted the comprehensive energy program 
I proposed. But, now the potential losses 
of H.R. 25 are intolerable. 

The reduction in coal production would 
mean that.'the United ‘States will be 
forced to import more foreign oil. To 
demonstrate the seriousness of this prob- 
lem, it is estimated that we would be 
forced to import an additional 215 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a year at a cost of $2.3 
billion for every 50 million tons of coal 
not mined. At a time when our depend- 
ence on Mid-East oil is expected to dou- 
ble in just 24% years, I believe it would 
be unwise to further increase this de- 
pendency by signing into law H.R. 25. 
This kind of setback in coal production 
would cause our dependence on Mid- 
East oil to triple by 1977. 

Additional reasons for withholding 
approval of H.R. 25 are its legislative 
shortcomings, These include: 

—Ambiguous, vague and complex pro- 

visions—as the record of congres- 
sional debate indicates. The bill 
would lead to years of regulatory 
delays, litigation and uncertainty 
against the best interests of achiev- 
ing either our environmental or 
energy objectives. 

~—Cumbersome and unwieldy Fed- 

eral-State regulatory and enforce- 
ment provisions. H.R. 25 would in- 
ject the Federal Government imme- 
diately into a field which is already 
regulated by most States. Since 
1971, 21 States which produce over 
90 percent of the Nation’s surface 
mined coal have either enacted new 
environmertal legislation governing 
surface mining or have strength- 
ened laws already on the books. 
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—HR. 25's tax provisions which 
would be excessive and unneces- 
sarily increase the price of coal. 

—lIts provisions which enable State 
governments to ban surface mining 
of coal on Federal lands—thus pre- 
venting a national resource from be- 
ing used in the national interest. 

—lIts provisions permitting the Fed- 
era: Government to pay private 
landowners 80 percent or more of 
the cost of reclaiming previously 
mined land, leaving title to the land 
in private. hands, could provide 
windfall profits at the expense of 
coal consumers. 

In short, I favor action to protect the 
environment, to prevent abuses that 
have accompanied surface mining of 
coal, and to reclaim land disturbed by 
surface mining, I believe that we can 
achieve those goals without imposing 
unreasonable restraints on our ability to 
achieve energy independence, without 
adding unnecessary costs, without creat- 
ing more unemployment and without 
precluding the use of vital domestic en- 
ergy resources, 

GERALD R. Forn. 

Tue WHITE House, May 20, 1975. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal, and the message and bill will 
be printed as a House document. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further consideration 
of the veto message from the President 
on the bill H.R. 25 be postponed until 


tomorrow, Wednesday, May 21, 1975. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the- request of the gentleman from 


Arizona? 
There was no objection. - 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will an- 
nounce that the Chair will take unani- 
mous-consent requests from Member's, 
but not for speeches. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr, PRICE, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6674) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1976, and the period beginning July 1, 
1976, and ending September 30, 1976, for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpe- 
does, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength for each 
active duty component and of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces and of civil- 
ian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense, and to authorize military training 
student loads and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mlinois (Mr, PRICE). 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 6674, with 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rese on yesterday, title I, ending on 
page 4, line 18 of the bill was open for 
amendment at any point. Are there any 
further amendments to title I? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEGGETT 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Leccerr; Title 
I, Section 101(c)(1), page 3, line 12: After 
“Navy” delete “$4,422,400,000" and insert in 
its place, “$3,862,500,000". 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike and defer $559.9 
million for the fourth Trident submarine. 
This is not just the perennial Trident 
amendment; it will be the last amend- 
ment to this title. 

I ask the Members to pay close atten- 
tion. This amendment would delete pro- 
duction funds for Trident Ship No. 4 
from this year’s bill. It will not affect 
research and development or advanced 
procurement for later ships. It will not 
affect the Trident missile. 

I have here in my possession a written 
response the committee has received 
from Dr. Malcolm Currie, the Director 
of Research and Development for the 
Department of Defense. In response to 
a question I asked on March 5, Dr. Cur- 
rie points out that the options for this 
ship, which is Ship No. 4, expire on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1976. Therefore, the master 
production schedule will not be finalized 
until June of 1976. 

As a planning milestone, the Navy 
estimates the keel-laying will occur for 
the fiscal year 1976 Trident about 1 year 
after the execution of the contract. or 
option. 

I would like to translate that. The only 
shipyard that can build these ships, 
which is the Electric Boat Shipyard in 
Connecticut, is so backed up it will not 
even have a construction schedule until 
the end of the next fiscal year for this 
particular ship. The keel will not be laid 
until February 1977, and that is if every- 
thing goes according to schedule, which 
has not necessarily happened in the past. 

At present they have three Trident 
ships assigned to this shipyard at a total 
outfitted cost of $1.8 billion per ship. So 
the program in this yard is on the order 
of $544 billion for Tridents, and they 
have been awarded contracts for 18 of the 
quiet, new SSN-688 submarines. They 
cannot take any more quiet submarines, 
but they are going to be getting them 
anyway. This one yard, we estimate, cur- 
rently has ship orders for better than 
$2.6 billion. Things are going to get 
worse. They anticipate that in about a 
year or a year and a half there will be 28 
submarine awards in this one yard, if 
the continuing schedule is carried out, 
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which would appear to be an impossible 
situation as far as the Department of the 
Navy is concerned. 

The GAO report indicates that things 
are not going according to schedule at 
all in this yard. The report is that the 
Trident Ship No. 1 will be 6 months be- 
hind schedule; that there are severe 
problems involved with lack of manage- 
ment discipline; there have been $172 
million cost overruns on the ship devel- 
opment program already. Projected unit 
procurement cost is up 36 percent in the 
past 8 months. 

This amendment does not affect any of 
that. This is a common area where we 
are in the Trident program. 

There is no reason in the world why 
we should authorize money that cannot 
be spent for the fiscal years in which it 
is authorized. The argument might be 
made that we need long leadtime money 
for this ship. We have already funded 
the long leadtime program. The long 
leadtime items have already been deliv- 
ered to the Electric Boat Shipyard, so 
they do not need this authorization ei- 
ther for the long leadtime items nor for 
the execution of the contract with the 
Electric Boat next spring, and there is 
going to be no money for the building of 
the ship that is going to be required un- 
til 1977. 

As a practical matter this is what we 
call a cosmetic amendment to this bill, 
because it saves money in this year but 
the money will be included in the fiscal 
year 1977 program, but I do not think it 
makes really much sense to advance fund 
these ships that are not going to be built 
for several years. We ‘are not going to 
have a Trident ship in the water at the 
earliest until 1979. The Navy wants to 
build two ships every other year and 
one ship in the intervening years. In 
reality it probably should be building 
these ships on a 0-1-0-1-0-1 schelule. 
So I think we should make the authori- 
zation conform to reality and reduce the 
size of this year’s bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LEGGETT 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to rehash all the arguments 
on this change. There is a question going 
on now in the Pentagon and the Navy 
as to whether all our ships ousht to be 
fast, or whether all our Trident ships 
ought to have 24 missiles, and the ques- 
tion is also on the size of the Trident II, 
on the need for the big Trident I mis- 
sile, because it appears that by cutting 
down some of the MIRV’s that are in- 
cluded in Trident C-4 we can get an im- 
mense capability out of that. 

The amendment is very simple. It 
takes out $559 million out of the Navy 
account. In case the Members have res- 
ervations about what I have said, I will 
read Dr. Currie’s response. He says: 

The schedules for the first and second fol- 
low ships are due in about three months. 


That means for the Trident ships 


funded last year we do not have the 
building schedules in our hands yet for 
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those ships. The option for the fourth 
ship expires next February, and he says: 

Therefore, its master construction sched- 
ule may not be finalized until as late as 
June 1976. Nevertheless, in accordance with 
Congressional direction, advanced procure- 
ment funds have been provided to contrac- 
tors for procurement of long lead compo- 
nents. Actual construction of subassemblies 
by the shipbuilder will commence with the 
signing of the contract . . . 


But they do not need this money until 
considerably later in the game, I am not 
going to critique the Trident system any 
more than I have. This is a good amend- 
ment. It does save $559 million. 

I predicted several years ago we could 
not continue with the Trident program 
as originally planned. As it happened, we 
determined a year later we could not. I 
have determined and a number of peo- 
ple have determined we cannot continue 
with this schedule. We can proceed to 
push forward with this but I do not 
think it saves any money. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Seapower Subcom- 
mittee looked into this very thoroughly, 
including the comments made by the 
General Accounting Office which were 
referred to. Specifically the General Ac- 
counting Office said the Navy should 
closely monitor the ships’ progress and 
any problems. They did not recom- 
mend what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has recommended. Neither does 
the Navy because if we did what the 
gentleman suggests there would be a 
terrible cost to the Treasury. 

I have in my hand a letter from Rear 
Adm. H. E. Lyon, U.S. Navy, the Trident 
project manager, dated 7 May 1975, in 
which he says: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
‘TRIDENT SYSTEM PROJECT, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1975. 

Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, 

Chairman, Seapower Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BENNETT: You requested my com- 
ments concerning the need to authorize and 
fund the fourth TRIDENT submarine in 
FY 1976 even though start of construction 
is not scheduled until November 1976 (FY 
1977) with keel laying subsequent to that 
date. 

Authorization and construction funds for 
the fourth TRIDENT submarine are in- 
cluded in the President’s FY 1976 budget re- 
quest. Award of the construction contract 
is planned for December 1975 and must be 
completed by February 29, 1976, to prevent 
losing a favorable contract option. Construc- 
tion funds must be approved before the 
contract can be awarded. 

The “start of construction” date is de- 
fined as the date on which fabrication (loft- 
ing, layout, burning, forming, etc.) of the 
submarine structural parts is initiated. 

To support start of construction for the 
fourth TRIDENT submarine in November 
1976, the following work must begin immedi- 
ately upon award of the construction con- 
tract: 

a. Production planning and scheduling of 
manning and facilities—this includes prep- 
aration of work authorizations for over 6,000 
items. Schedules of several different types 
must be prepared in detail and issued. Effort 
by shipyard support groups (industrial, en- 
gineering, planning, cost and schedule, and 
others) must be initiated. 
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b. Procurement of material and equipment 
in sufficient time to allow for manufacturing 
lead times—this Includes hull steel; steel 
for tanks, decks, and foundations; electrical 
switehboards; heat exchangers; forgings; 
castings; missile and torpedo tubes; and 
other items. These items are in addition to 
those funded prior to construction contract 
award; e.g., reactor plant components must 
be ordered two to three years prior to sub- 
marine construction contract award to sup- 
port orderly construction, Other major pro- 
pulsion plant components such as turbine 
generators, and main propulsion turbines 
and reduction gears must be ordered at least 
one to two years prior to submarine con- 
struction contract award. 

The keel laying ceremony occurs after 
construction has reached the stage when 
several hull cylinders are fabricated and 
ready for assembly. This is normally about 
one year after start of construction. Deferral 
of the fourth TRIDENT submarine from 
FY 1976 to FY 1977 would delay start of 
construction, Keel laying, and delivery by 
one year. 

If authorization of the fourth TRIDENT 
submarine were deferred to FY 1977, the 
ship cost would increase by $150 to $226 mil- 
lion, of which $50 to $125 million would be 
caused by production inefficiencies, includ- 
ing loss of learning, and $100 million due to 
inflation. Such a delay in the fourth ship 
would also cause delays and increased costs 
in later ships currently planned for series 
construction. Additional cost increases would 
occur if advance procurement funds re- 
quested in FY 1976 and FY 197T are not 
approved. 

The President’s proposed TRIDENT sub- 
marine building program of 3 ships every 
2 years already represents a slowdown from 
the program of 2 ships per year contem- 
plated last year and is a significant reduc- 
tion from the 3 ships per year originally 
planned by the Department of Defense. Due 
to the urgent need for these ships and the 
considerable increase in cost which would 
result, there should be no further stretch- 
out of the TRIDENT submarine building 


program. 
Admiral Rickover has reviewed the TRI- 
DENT submarine building program as it af- 
fects matters under his cognizance and con- 
curs with the above comments, 
Respectfully, 


H. E. LYON, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, TRIDENT 
Project Manager. 


That first cutdown cost our Treasury 
Department $450 million. The second 
cutdown cost our Treasury $600 million 
and if we follow the same procedure that 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT) has suggested here, this fur- 
ther cutdown would cost another half 
billion dollars in the program, since he 
does not recomr-end that the program 
come to an end, and he could hardly 
recommend the program come to an end 
because the Soviets already have and are 
building comparable ships right now. 

I am reading from Admiral Rickover'’s 
letter where he says the Soviets have at 
sea eight ships of the new Delta class 
with ballistic missile submarines, with 
16 more under construction. These ships 
are the equivalent of our Trident sub- 
marine, the first of which we will not 
have until the end of this decade. 

They already have a fleet of these op- 
erating and we will not have ours until 
the end of this decade if we proceed as 
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the Department of Defense has allowed 
us to proceed. They have more nuclear 
submarines and missiles than we do’and 
they are building new ones at the rate of 
six to eight a year. 

Even at our planned Trident rate of 
one or two a year, Mr. Chairman, there 
could not be any more foolhardy amend- 
ment offered than the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California. 

Those Members who share with me an 
abounding and deep aspiration to have 
the military might of our country stand 
fast and progress in behalf of preserv- 
ing peace in the world, should look at the 
Trident submarine as the most single im- 
portant aspect of preserving peace in 
the world, because it is the least likely 
to be detected. It is the most powerful 
weapon we have in the triad of the three 
things that we are trying to do to pro- 
tect ourselves against a nuclear war. 

It is the greatest nuclear war deterrent 
America has. It is not yet built and com- 
parable programs are being undertaken 
by the Russians. To cut this program 
down or slow it up is only to cost us more 
money. It will add billions of dollars in 
cost simply by slowing it down, so it 
makes no sense whatsoever to turn our 
backs on the most important single mil- 
itary weapon we have in our arsenal and 
do it in a way that will cost the Treas- 
uary Department billions of dollars by 
this delay. There is no reason in the 
world why anybody would undertake to 
do what the gentleman from California 
has suggested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not disagree with any- 
thing the gentleman has said about the 
importance of the Trident. I believe it is 
probably the most effective weapon we 
have in our arsenal, but at the same 
time I do not think the gentleman has 
answered the argument of the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr, BENNETT, What is the argument? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
what I want explained in more detail. 
The gentleman said if we do not include 
this figure in the budget this year, it does 
not slow down the building of the weapon 
which is not going to have the keel laid 
until sometime in the summer of 1977, 

Mr. BENNETT. I could not compete 
with the charisma of the gentleman from 
California, I have to rely on the facts. 
The facts have been stated by the man- 
ager of the project for the Navy and I 
read what he said that award of the con- 
struction contract submarine is planned 
for December 1975 and must be com- 
pleted by February 29, 1976, to prevent 
losing a favorable contract option, Con- 
struction funds cannot be approved be- 
fore the contract can be awarded, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman tell us what the contract 
option was? All I have read about is that 
we have a cost overrun, the Government 
picks it up, whatever that option might 
be. 
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Mr. BENNETT. This was the option in 
which we got three additional sub- 
marines at a cheaper rate than we would 
have otherwise. It will save a lot of 
money for something we need. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Is this the 
only yard contemplated in which we 
will be getting the Trident? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is the only one we 
need at this moment, but others may be 
coming in and I hope they can come in. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I want to support the 
chairman of the Sea Power Subcommit- 
tee in his opposition to this amendment. 

The Trident system is being built to 
insure that our Nation will have a credi- 
ble submarine-based ballistic missile sys- 
tem at sea as the lives of our Polaris/ 
Poseidon systems run out. 

Polaris/Poseidon utilize technology de- 
veloped in the early 1950's. Over the 
years these ships have incorporated new 
missile support systems and equipments, 
and progressively longer range missiles 
have been installed culminating in to- 
day’s 2,500-mile-range Poseidon missile 
system. The basic submarine is un- 
changed, however, and further modifi- 
cations to improve capabilities and ex- 
tend the useful life can only be done at 
great expense with doubtful results. 

Age and technological obsolescence 
will soon threaten the continued success- 
ful deployment of these ships. Polaris 
submarines were designed for an effective 
life of 20 years. These ships, each with 
their two crews, have been operated 
harder than any other U.S. Navy ship. 
Enemy antisubmarine warfare tech- 
niques have become more refined. 

From the technological aspect and 
from the threat aspect, it is now time to 
been augmenting and replacing these 
snips, 

Trident, utilizing technology of the 
1970°’s, will be significantly more surviv- 
able than present Polaris/Poseidon sub- 
marines developed in the 1950’s. 

It will be quieter, have an improved 
nuclear reactor, and a new command and 
control system with improved sonar and 
defensive weapons systems. The first 
three submarines are under contract as 
are the major equipments to go on those 
submarines. 

The development of a new missile is 
underway with a high probability of 
meeting all performance goals. This 
missile was designed specifically to allow 
backfitting on our latest Poseidon sub- 
marines and thus provide some assur- 
ance that a crash replacement program 
with Trident would not be necessary, 

Trident, while expensive, is the most 
cost effective follow-on to the Polaris/ 
Poseidon system. Our country must be 
able to replace, in an orderly manner, the 
ships of the Polaris/Poseidon force if we 
are to continue to maintain an effective 
SLEM in our triad of strategic forces. 

I urge you to support the continued 
acquisition of this vital system. 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia cited delays and slippage in the pro- 
gram as one reason for the passage of 
his amendment. It is my understanding 
that much of this slippage is in the 
construction of the new land launching 
facility which is being constructed for 
the benefit of the Trident program. This 
lag is about a half a year, and is being 
made up at the present time with the 
assistance of the Navy. Therefore, I 
think we can look ahead and see that this 
lag will be reduced. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word, and rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Trident system has 
been studied considerably by the Con- 
gress. It has been reviewed by the Navy 
and the Department of Defense. There 
have been many studies made consider- 
ing both the military advantages and cost 
effectiveness of the Trident versus 
smaller systems. 

The Congress has supported the deci- 
sion of the Department of Defense to 
proceed with the program. I think that 
the most economical way is to proceed 
with the program and to bring it to final 
conclusion at the least cost possible. It is 
a very costly program, as anyone will 
concede, but delay only adds to that cost. 

For instance, this particular amend- 
ment would cause & year’s delay in the 
Trident at a cost increase on the one 
particular ship of from $150 to $225 
million. So, actually the only thing we 
would be voting for here is a delay in 
the program at a greatly increased cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the com- 
mittee will reject the amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding to 
me. It is too bad that we really cannot 
understand simple dialog and really 
simple English. I have indicated that 
my amendment will not delay the Tri- 
dent program. Dr. Currie has indicated, 
and I guess the gentleman in his argu- 
ment here has indicated, that this con- 
tract is not going to be executed until, 
at the earliest, at the end of this year, 
and we have got an option until Febru- 
ary of next year. 

We do not have to have this ship au- 
thorized any more as far as funds go to 
enter into the contracts. We have al- 
ready bought a couple hundred million 
dollars worth of long leadtime items, so 
the Navy is fully authorized to execute 
the contract. 

We are going to hold to our new 
budget procedure, fiscal year 1977 au- 
thorization program, before the end of 
this year, and so as a practical matter, 
we will get the authorization of this item 
in the next bill and take it out of this 
bill, where it really is surplusage. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Leccrerr) is wrong. We have 
to have budget authority to proceed to 
obligate the required appropriation. The 
only single thing that comes from the 
amendment offered by the gentleman is 
delay. If we do not have the authority 
in this bill to obligate these funds, the 
Committee on Appropriations cannot 
act. So the gentleman's explanation just 
is totally without foundation. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield to me further? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very interesting that when we want to do 
something in the committee, all we do is 
jig up an amendment and take up $1.1 
billion out of the Navy shipbuilding pro- 
gram and take out all of the future-year 
acceleration, it clearly admits that we do 
not fully fund the shipbuilding program, 
and the committee action does not seem 
to deter execution of contracts for 22 or 
23 ships; but when we would attempt to 
defer a portion of a submarine program, 
then it has all kinds of different ramifi- 
cations. 

It is my information that the Navy has 
authority to execute this option in Feb- 
ruary 1976. We have no evidence whatso- 
ever to the contrary. If the chairman has 
contrary evidence, even if he does—— 

Mr. PRICE. The contrary evidence is 
the law that you cannot exercise this op- 
tion without being funded to do so. 

Mr. LEGGETT. They have already 
been funded for the long leadtime items. 
They have funded better than $200 mil- 
lion per boat. 

Mr. PRICE. That is not the funding 
for the construction of the ship. 

Mr. LEGGETT. That is the precon- 
struction program. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman knows 
these long leadtime items are useful 
things and do, in the long run, save 
money; but it is not the full authoriza- 
tion for the ship, and this is what is 
required now to make the final contract 
for the construction of the ship, The 
gentleman knows those things. 

Mr. LEGGETT. But under the com- 
mittee’s amendment the gentleman ad- 
mits he was underfunding the shipbuild- 
ing program by nearly $1 billion; and so 
we do not have to have this authorization 
like this. This is not a criteria for the 
Navy contract, plus the fact that the 
fiscal year 1977 authorization bill is go- 
ing to be before this House before the 
end of the year, and before the contract 
will be executed we will be talking about 
this same thing at the time and we will 
be able to review the bidding, as to where 
we are going, and things like that. Again, 
this is a cosmetic amendment. It does not 
hurt anybody, it does hurt anything. It 
does not cost one dime. 

The argument that has been made 
that this will cost us $200 million, put 
us behind the Soviets—the Soviets do 
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not have one single Trident submarine 
on the drawing board. They are prolif- 
erating, but they are building smaller 
Submarines. I would say if we want to 
make a cut in the defense bill, this has 
to be the easiest possible one to make. 
If we do not want to make it, of course, 
that is up to the option of the House. 

Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Bennett). 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Leccerr) said that this 
amendment would not slow up the con- 
tract. We have overlooked the fact that 
there is an authorization for the ac- 
tual contract for the ship. This amend- 
ment will slow it up. The gentleman is 
referring to long leadtime items as if 
they had started at construction. I have 
already quoted from the Navy letter, 
and he merely asserts his own assertion 
to the contrary. I believe the Navy is the 
more accurate source of this information, 

The Navy does know what it is doing. 
This is the highest level of the Navy 
which told me, “to prevent losing a fav- 
orable contract opinion” this is neces- 
sary, and they go on to give details. They 
say “this includes preparation of work 
authorizations for over 5,000 items. 
Schedules of several different types must 
be prepared in detail and issued. Ef- 
fort by shipyard support groups—indus- 
trial, engineering, planning, cost and 
schedule, and others—must be initiated, 

“Procurement of material and equip- 
ment in sufficient time to allow for 
manufacturing leadtime—this includes 
hull steel; steel for tanks, decks, and 
foundations,” and so forth, must be 
undertaken. It takes at least 1 or 2 years 
prior to submarine construction for the 
contract award to be underway for them 
to accomplish this objective. 

The gentleman has repeatedly said 
there is no evidence in front of the 
committee that this would foul up the 
contract and foul up the production of 
the submarine. 

After reading to him a statement 
from the highest levels in the Navy that 
it would have this adverse effect, the 
gentleman merely makes a very affable, 
delightful appearance before the Con- 
gress as a whole making contrary state- 
ments. He makes his assertions in the 
teeth of what the Navy has testified to 
and what everybody who is familiar 
with the hearings before the Seapower 
Subcommittee knows about. The gentle- 
man from California was until this year 
a member of the Seapower Subcommit- 
tee. Therefore, he actually knows this. 

If the Members will just recollect, 
when we attended those meetings of 
the Seapower Subcommittee, which 
were quite extensive, last year, they 
will remember this sort of things was 
testified to in great detail, and there- 
fore, the gentleman from California 
would know this is, in truth and in 
fact, the situation. There is no way of 
escaping it. 

He mentioned one other thing which 
I think I should comment on. In some 
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way he seems to feel that there is 
something purely cosmetic about the 
reduction the Seapower Subcommittee 
has recommended in striking some es- 
calation funds for the future. The com- 
mittee frankly stated that this post- 
ponement of this expenditure was pri- 
marily for the purpose of seeing to it 
that we do not encourage acceleration. 

For us to say that costs are always 
going to be run up at the present rates 
is just an invitation to industry to run 
the costs up at those rates. Therefore, 
we thought it would be the better part 
of good sense to let them guess a while. 
Consequently, this was not a phony, un- 
calculated thing. It was not anything to 
pull the wool over anybody’s eyes or 
anything like that. This was a frank, 
open desire on the part of the Seapower 
Subcommittee to see to it that we did 
not encourage the escalation. I think 
our proposed procedure is going to save 
us hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the very fact 
that we are saying that we do not know 
it is going to be that high is going to 
be helpful; but the gentleman is for 
postponing the building of this Trident 
submarine, which is another matter. 

Of course, it is true that the Russians 
have not built one single Trident sub- 
marine. Certainly they have not, but they 
have a submarine, the Delta, of which 
they have eight, which is comparable to 
the Trident when the Trident finally gets 
off the ways. We do not build the Delta 
submarines; they do not build Trident 
submarines. It is a similar proposition as 
far as what their range is, the Delta and 
the Trident. However, the range of our 
submarines today, Polaris and Poseidon, 
is not comparable to the range of their 
submarine, the Delta. They already have 
8 Deltas afloat, with 16 under construc- 
tion at this moment. We are here just 
getting one or two of the Trident sub- 
marines of a similar nature, a very mod- 
est effort. I think it, the Trident, will 
be better than the Delta. 

If we had to rely purely on the Polaris 
and Poseidon, which is all we have today, 
we must remember they have eight sub- 
marines comparable to the ‘Trident, 
which we do not yet have. I think it is 
misleading for the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia to say that they do not have any 
Trident submarines. Of course they do 
not have any Trident submarine. Ad- 
miral Rickover does not work for the 


perior to our Poseidon and Polaris. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Is it not true that the Russian Delta- 
class submarine actually has such a 
range on its missiles that it can fire and 
hit most strategic targets while being 
moored at its berth in the harbor? 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. BENNETT) may not have 
sufficiently emphasized or adequately 
pinpointed the distance and capability 
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of the Soviet Delta submarine’s range. 
Iam sure it is not a secret and the range 
has been published in several publica- 
tions stating that range is 4,500 miles. 
On the other hand, the range of our 
Polaris submarine-launched missiles is 
about 2,200 miles. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will try to be brief in 
my remarks. 

I represent the Second Congressional 
District of Connecticut, which is the 
home of the Trident submarine. 

I want to tell the committee that Iam 
not standing here in opposition to this 
amendment today for that reason alone. 
I also represent Kaman Aircraft, which 
was responsible for some of the work to 
be done on the B-1 bomber; and yester- 
day I voted for the amendment which 
would have cut out the procurement 
funds for that program. Therefore, my 
association with and my support of this 
particular program is not based solely 
on the fact that I represent the ship- 
builder, but I would like to address the 
real issues that are raised in this amend- 
ment, and that is whether or not the 
shipbuilder and the Navy are going to 
proceed on schedule with the production 
of this submarine. 

I have looked at this very closely. I 
know the yard well. I am familiar with 
the GAO report that was done earlier 
this year that raised this very issue. 

The fact of the matter is that in De- 
cember 1975 and between February of 
1976, the option has to be exercised by 
the builder if we are going to proceed 
with this program, and that requires 
that there be funds available. You can- 
not exercise the option if funds have 
not been authorized. It will be absolutely 
essential that we have funding if the 
contractor is to begin construction. 

The Navy has requested that construc- 
tion begin in November 1976. What does 
that mean, “beginning construction?” 
The laying of the keel? It is not like a 
sailboat or a pleasure craft. It does not 
mean to actually lay the keel in sub- 
marine construction. The hull cylinders 
are being constructed, and they need 
steel, and other component parts are 
needed to be purchased before they can 
lay the keel. 

So it is in fact a false argument to 
say that construction will not begin. In 
fact, the GAO report which investigated 
whether or not Electric Boat was going 
to have a backlog of work, reported that 
there was no evidence which could sup- 
port that fact. GAO said in their re- 
port that Electric Boat was suffering 
what other industries were suffering. The 
Boat was proceeding on schedule with 
new facilities that are being constructed, 
and they will be on line with the new fa- 
cility at Quonset, R.I. They are moving 
ahead, and things are on schedule so 
that there is really no reason whatsoever 
that they cannot begin construction in 
1976. So not to allow the funding when 
every reliable source says that construc- 
tion will in fact begin, would be wrong. 
So I urge my colleagues to consider seri- 
ously the issues. 
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The issue has not been raised as to 
whether or not the Trident program is 
& good or a bad program. Even the se- 
verest critics of our defense program 
recognize the Trident program is the 
best of the defense programs. If it is a 
good program then we might as well pro- 
ceed with it. 

If the isue is “let us save the taxpay- 
ers’ money’’—because if we do delay the 
program we will cost the taxpayers be- 
tween $150 and $200 million, then we 
should authorize these funds. So if the 
program has merit, let us proceed with 
this particular submarine, and not hit 
the taxpayers with additional costs ata 
later period in time. 

We have seen this program cut down 
severely over the last 3 or 4 years, where 
originally the Navy was asking for 3 and 
1, and then 3, and now it is 1 and 2, 1 and 
2 in the series of constructions so that 
they have come down to the bottom line; 
they cannot go any lower. If we want to 
prepare for the future as the Poseidon- 
Polaris is phased out over the next few 
years, then let us proceed with this pro- 
gram. This is not an offensive weapon, 
but a deterrent weapon. We are not 
spiralling the production of arms when 
we support this particular program. 

So I sincerely ask my colleagues to look 
at this closely and to reject this amend- 
ment, because it will cost the taxpayers 
more dollars. 

I think we have a responsibility in this 
particular day to see that our tax dollars 
are being spent wisely and well. 

Mr. BEARD of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. BEARD of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Chairman, I agree wholeheartedly with 
the gentleman from Connecticut. If we 
are going to build it then let us do it now. 

This also has an effect in Rhode Island 
where we are suffering from 17 percent 
unemployment. So let us not delay; let 
us do what is right. If we are going to 
build it, then let us build it now, and get 
our people back to work, as well as mak- 
ing sure that we have a good defense in 
this country. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise to support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to the 
gentleman from Florida. I heard the 
gentleman say that he was concerned 
with the Soviet Union, that they have 
submarines that are MIRVed. Did I hear 
the gentleman say that? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
my colloquy was in the form of & ques- 
tion to the effect that the Russians have 
a Delta class submarine with missiles 
on board with a range sufficient to hit 
strategic targets while the submarines 
are still moored at their berth in the 
harbor, 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I am 
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sorry. I just want to make sure that the 
gentleman did not say that the Soviets 
did not have MIRV missiles on the sub- 
marines, because not only with the Delta 
class submarines but with others, the 
Soviets can deploy 700 nuclear missiles 
against us. Our fleet can deploy 5,500 nu- 
clear missiles against Soviet targets. The 
range, of course, as the gentleman is 
aware, is classified. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The range is not classified. The Soviets 
enjoy a much greater range. They 
greatly, outdistance our delivery capa- 
bility overall, with regard to the sub- 
marine launched missiles. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. The gen- 
tleman understands, of course, that 
megatonnage, while that is important 
and a relevant factor, is not really as im- 
portant as accuracy, since megatonnage 
declines as the square of the cube root, 
and the gentleman understands that. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, I enjoyed the dissertation 
by the gentleman. I must say a lot of 
these observations about how inaccurate 
the Russian weapons are seemed based 
upon a little euphoria by ourselves, and 
I do not think this justified. I think some 
of their weapons are much more accurate 
than our public estimation is. There is 
no way of proving it because they have 
not informed us. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. The gen- 
tleman from Florida understands that 
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they have not tested as of this date a 
MIRV-launched SLBM. 
Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman will 


yield - further, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Youna) did not discuss 
MIRV. Nobody thinks the Russians are 
using MARV. We are not using a MARV 
ourselves. How did the gentleman arrive 
at that conclusion? Neither is at present 
using MARY. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

It is the accent of the gentleman from 
Florida. He does not speak well. What he 
said was “moored,” and “moored” sounds 
like “MIRV” in a Southern accent. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to respond to the gentle- 
man from California and say that the 
Southern way to pronounce “moored” is 
“moored” and it spelled moored, as in 
“tied up”, I used it in that context. I said 
“moored at its berth in the harbor.” 

If anybody has difficulty understand- 
ing my Pennsylvania accent after it has 
been adjusted by living in Florida for 
28 years, I apologize, 
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Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I accept 
the apology. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I thought the gentleman from Florida 
Mr, Youne was talking about multiple 
independently targeted vehicles or 
MIRV and not about maneuverable ve- 
hicles or MARV and I hope everybody 
is in agreement. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Wait. 
Wait. Everybody is agreed that we have 
MIRV and that the Soviet Union does 
not have it on their submarines. Is that 
what we are agreeing to? I just want to 
lay the grounds for that on which we 
are agreeing. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not think we can 
agree to that assumption because there 
is no way we can be sure and certain 
of the capabilities of the Soviets. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. The Sov- 
iet Union has not tested a MIRV on their 
submarines, so I presume then we can 
agree at least that they do not have a 
MIRV capability on a submarine. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I thought we were talking 
about range, and if the gentleman is 
wondering whether that is classified that 
is not an issue in the discussion. But my 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York, should recognize that while our 
intelligence capability may be good we 
are not perfect and there is a possibility 
of error in. our intelligence of the ca- 
pability of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr: DOWNEY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is almost time 
to vote on this amendment. We are get- 
ting very far afield. We are not taking 
on the Soviet fleet; we are trying to 
build a Trident submarine and put 
the authorization in the proper year, and 
all of the evidence to date, not with- 
standing the eloquent statement of the 
gentleman from Connecticut and some 
of the other people who want jobs there, 
is that there is not one job that is go- 
ing to be lost by this amendment. All it 
is going to do is put the $500 million in 
the proper time frame. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LEGGETT). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title I? If not, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 

TEST AND EVALUATION 

Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States for research, de- 
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velopment, test and evaluation, as author- 
ized by law, in amounts as follows: 

(a) (1) During the fiscal year 1976: 

for the Army, $2,049,228,000; 

for the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$3,268,661,000, of which no funds wiil be 
expended for AEGIS or the Combat System 
Engineering Development Site for AEG'S 
until the Secretary of Defense provides to 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House and Senate a plan that identifies the 
nuclear platform and funding for AEGIS 
fieet implementation during or prior to 1981; 

for the Air Force, $3,760,691,000; and 

for the Defense Agencies, $581,793,000; of 
which $25,000,000 is authorized for the ac- 
tivities of the Director of Test and Evalua- 
tion, Defense. 

(2) During the pericd July 1, 
September 30, 1976: 

for the Army: $535,017,000; 

for the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$849,730,000; 

for the Air Force, $982,677,000; and 

for the Defense Agencies, $141,193,000; of 
which $3,400,000 is authorized for the ac- 
tivities of the Director of Test and Evalua- 
tion, Defense. 


Mr. PRICE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title II be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SIKES 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIKES: On page 
5, line 11, strike out $3,760,691,000 and insert 
$3,766,691,000 and on page 5, line 20, strike 
out $982,677,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
$986,077,000. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am pro- 
posing this amendment because the 1973 
war in the Middle East showed us that 
enemy air defenses in the 1980's will be 
characterized by highly mobile antiair- 
craft and surface-to-air missilery con- 
trolled by sophisticated detection and 
guidance radars. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to counter such threats 
with existing systems such as jammers 
and radiation seeking air-to-ground 
missiles. The most effective way to con- 
trol such threats is with a hard kill 
weapon. 

A system known as the precision loca- 
tion strike system—PLSS—promises to 
have the capability to counter this pro- 
jected European-Middle East environ- 
ment. It will detect, identify and locate 
the enemy air defense radars at stand- 
off ranges. It also provides the means for 
guiding low-cost weapons to those radars. 
The detection, location, and strike func- 
tions can be accomplished in seconds. 
If this development is successful, it will 
provide a capability unmatched by any 
other defense suppression system. The 
standoff capability is particularly im- 
portant because this eliminates the ne- 
cessity for penetrating enemy defenses 
and exposing men and equipment. 


1976, to 
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The budget request for fiscal 1976 and 
the interim fiscal period is $29.6 million. 
The committee recommended $7.6 mil- 
lion. This would bring the program vir- 
tually to a standstill and necessitate 
costly contract cancellations. My amend- 
ment, which appears to be the absolute 
minimum for carrying on this program 
effectively, is for $17 million. 

Let me remind you again that the 
Arab-Israeli war demonstrated that 
SAM's and antiaircraft artillery were 
highly lethal against penetrating Israeli 
aircraft. We are seeking to develop 2 sys- 
tem to use against the radar which con- 
trols the SAM’s and the antiaircraft 
Weapons. Our Air Force has no capabil- 
ity now to deal with the SAM’s and 
AAA’s which accompany the armored 
divisions and alternately shoot down and 
move. We are trying to save men and 
aircraft by killing enemy weapons before 
they kill our aircraft. At present, the Air 
Force has only limited standoff capabil- 
ity and capability for surviving strikes. 

The Air Force needs additional stand- 
off capability and additional capability 
for surviving strikes directly on enemy 
targets. Other defense suppression sys- 
tems are complementary to this one. It 
is not duplication. 

I have discussed the subject with the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member of the committee and 
I believe they are prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

' Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee did consider this program at 
length. We are familiar with the pro- 
gram. We did reduce it after our initial 
hearing, but that has been almost a 
month or so ago now, and in the light of 
the further investigation that our staff 
has been able to make and the staff of 
the gentleman from Florida has been 
able to make, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
chairman and I yield now to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California Mr. 
Bos Witson) if he cares to comment 
on this. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment on 
this side. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida is in proper form and it 
is required. We have cut about $50 mil- 
lion out of this program in the R. & D. 
Subcommittee merely because the pro- 
gram had appeared to be overworked 
and would not respond to the challenge, 
that is the Aegis. This program has 
been cut out entirely in the Senate and 
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we cut $5 million, so unless we put some 
money back in we will not have anything 
to bargain with in the Senate. This will 
provide for a very high degree of ac- 
curacy and were we to do it over again 
I think we would do what the gentle- 
man from Florida is doing. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for an aye vote 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is cn 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SIKES). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Srees) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 16. 

S- the amendment was agreed to, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEGGETT 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Leccerr: Page 
5, Une 24, after the conclusion of section 201, 
insert the following new section: 

“Sec. 202. No funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under the Act may be used to 
flight test a Maneuvering Reentry Vehicle 
({MaRV) on a ballistic missile system.” 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the MaRV amendment. We have some 
charts that are going to be assembled in 
a few minutes. I think some of my col- 
leagues intend to offer some charts, also. 

This amendment will prohibit the test- 
ing of nuclear reentry systems after they 
are MaRVed, not MIRVed. It will not 
prevent research on MaRV and only in- 
cludes certain testing on the MaRV mis- 
siles for the Trident program should be 
abated, but this does affect any work not 
behind that. 

This amendment is a very interesting 
amendment for me, because it does not 
take 1 dime out of this bill. Before I 
talk about why national security requires 
us to prevent MaRy testing, I will spend 
a minute to describe what MaRV is and 
what it does. We have heard of the so- 
called “smart bombs” we used in Viet- 
nam. These look at the target with radar, 
laser, or visual light and direct them- 
selves to the target. They would home in 
on the target and they were many times 
more accurate than dumb bombs that 
just go down where they are aimed. 

MaRV does the same think for a bal- 
listic missile. It is a reentry vehicle. It 
can be a single warhead, but it will prac- 
tically always be a MIRV. It will let our 
missiles improve their accuracy by 10 
times, from about two-tenths of a mile 
to two one-hundredths of a mile. 

Russian missiles are considered to be 
far less accurate and they have a longer 
way to go. They have an estimated five- 
tenths of a mile accuracy and the MaRV 
program would build then up 25-fold in 
accuracy from the half mile that they 
currently enjoy. 

Now, if Imay have the attention of the 
House, what is wrong with being accu- 
rate? What is wrong with being able to 
hit a target aimed at rather than some- 
thing else? What is wrong with it is that 
this improved accuracy does not make 
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much difference in attacking soft tar- 
gets, such as cities, airfields, or factories, 
but if we are going to attack hard mis- 
sile silos, accuracy is tremendously im- 
portant. What is wrong with attacking 
silos? The only reason for doing this is if 
we are going to conduct a first strike. 
That is when we attack the other side 
when he does not plan to attack us. We 
do not plan to do this. It is not our policy 
to initiate nuclear war. 

I think we all agree with this policy. 
We can never be confident that the Rus- 
sians are going to take the same attitude. 
We always have to plan on the assump- 
tion that they may want to launch a first 
strike against us. The entire purpose of 
a strategic force is to deter the Soviet 
first strike. We do this by presenting the 
Russians with absolute certainty that no 
matter how hard they hit us, we will be 
able to retaliate and wipe them out. So, 
by making a first strike more feasible, 
MaRV does not do us any good because 
we have no interest in a first strike, but 
it does give us great concern that the 
Soviets may attempt a first strike against 
us. 
As Senator McIntyre has said, it is 
putting a hair trigger—the MaRV pro- 
gram—on nuclear war. 

Let me explain exactly how much 
MaRV will increase Soviet capability. 
We have been hearing a great deal about 
the size of their missiles, how big their 
warheads are, how big their missiles are. 
If we look at the charts presented to us 
by the Department of Defense, we see 
huge pylons representing the Soviet ca- 
pability and a much smaller pylon repre- 
senting the U.S. capability. 

There is a reason for that. We are not 
really idiotic on our side, and we do not 
lack the capability for national defense. 
We just have a different strategy. Look 
at the equation on the board we have 
here: 


cs 
“— (CEP): 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. LEGGETT 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. The Pentagon uses a 
formula of kill capability which equates 
n), which is the number of warheads: 
yield to the two-thirds power, because a 
big explosion only hits the things on the 
ground and two-thirds of the explosion 
hits the things in the air and does not 
really do any damage. Then, the program 
is proportional to the accuracy, or CEP, 
squared. 

So kill capability equals the number 
of missiles times the yield to the two- 
thirds power, divided by the square of 
the accuracy. So, when we compare the 
US. capability with the Soviet capabil- 
ity, we both have less than the Vladivos- 
tok agreed upon 2,400 missiles; we both 
have less than the Vladivostok agreed 
upon 1,320 MIRV missiles, but we have 
more capability than they do, mainly 
because we have better accuracy. 

I include the following: 
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TABLE 1.—PRESENT PROGRAMS 
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Warheads 


Total 


Warheads 
Per 

mis- 

sile Total 


Num- K 
ber 
Per 
mis- 
sile Total 


of 
mis- 


UNITED STATES 


Minuteman III 
Minuteman II 


If we would refer to the chart here, it 
can be seen that the thing the Pentagon 
does not use in its charts is function of 
accuracy. Accuracy is a major determi- 
nant of the kill capability formula which 
we have described. As we have here, we 
have the current generation of Minute- 
man missile, nonclassified, having a gen- 
erally accepted accuracy of 0.2 miles. 
The Minuteman II capability is 0.3 miles. 
The Poseidon missile is 0.3 miles. What 
these accuracies give us is a kill capa- 


Accu- 


Yield megatons 
_ = tacy, — 


Warheads 


bility for the United States of approxi- 
mately 24,000 units. We haye two MIRV 
systems. We have small megatonnage, as 
is indicated in the far column. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, have 
rather large megatonnage, 25 megatons 
in the SS-9 and a megaton in many of 
those other systems. But the thing that 
we ignore is the fact that their accuracy, 
as we are able to measure it—and I 
would agree with the gentleman from 
Florida that we are not precisely able 
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to measure anything that the Soviets 
have, but we use our maximum intelli- 
gence, and our maximum intelligence in 
taking the guesswork out of things, 
which is the way we have to plan our 
national defense—the Soviet kill accu- 
racy is seven-tenths of a mile up to 2 
miles, which gives them a total kill capa- 
bility of 6,000 units, so that today the. 
Pentagon feels rather comfortable with 
a kill capability balance of 24,000 to 
6,000: 
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If we take this chart down and move 
to the third generation, in this third 
generation we have MaRYV, and we have 
what we call terminal homing on targets. 
That means that we can take out any- 
thing we want to take out because we 
get down to a hundred feet or so for the 
accuracy on the MaRV capability, and 
using the formula which I referred to in 
the previous equation, K=N times yield 
to two-thirds power divided by CEP 
squared, our Minuteman-3, our Minute- 
man-2, our Trident-2, which we will 
have, and our Trident-1, this gives us a 
kill capability, despite—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT, The megatonnage that 
we are using on Trident-2, and Tri- 
dent-1, about 60 kilotons, is a rather 
small yield; but when you apply the 
formula, this gives a kill capability for 
the Minuteman-3 of 1.6 million units, a 
kill capability for Trident-2 of 1.8, and 
of Trident-1, 1.5, or a total kill capability 
of 5.6 million units. 

The Soviet Union would not have 
MaRV when we do, because they are be- 
hind us in a number of highly ciassified 


of the 


1,650 
450 


54 
| 5, 760 
Trident §.....-.--- t 02 0 4,800 


12,714 1,822 


Total 
Í 


USSR. 
| SEI Ee 
2,205 1, 212, 750 
11,1 , 000 
14,7 


U.S.S.R. total 


things relating to accuracy, but they 
would-be able to MIRV, they would be 
able to improve some of their accuracy, 
but they would still be at one-tenth of 
a mile at best on most of their programs, 
and they would have then a kill capabil- 
ity of 725,000 units. And, as the chart 
indicates, their total program, in com- 
parison to the United States, would be 
something like this little red line, as 
compared to this rather large blue line, 
725,000 as compared to 5.6 million. 

The reason we do not want testing is 
that we have to presume that if we test 
a missile, it is deployed; and if we see the 
Soviets testing MIRV’s, we assume that 
they are deployed. If we see them testing 
MIRY’s out of submarines, we presume 
they are deployed out of submarines. It 
ho longer becomes a bargaining chip for 
SALT if we test. We have tested MaRV’s, 
but the MaRV’s we have tested are eva- 
sive MaRV’s. They are not high-accu- 
racy MaRv’s. They are not terminal 
homing. They are not high accuracy. The 
Soviets know they are not high accuracy. 

We have conducted maybe 6 to 10 tests, 
and we will not be able to test a high- 
accuracy MaRV for perhaps 4 or 5 years. 
We are continuing with our research and 
development for high-accuracy MaRvV’'s. 
Iam not attempting to take out the re- 
search and development for high-accu- 
racy MaRV’s, but I do believe that we 
should be able to bulld up our capability 
and work up to the brink of testing. If 


t 
Total miles 


Total 


Total 


626, 894 


we see the Soviets test, then I suppose we 
should proceed to test also, because this 
is highly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, does the gen- 
tleman think he can conclude in 1 whole 
minute? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Yes, the last minute. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali. 
fornia (Mr. LEGGETT) ? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California (Mr, Leeerrr) is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
MaRV is highly destabilizing. We do not 
need it right now. If we move tomorrow; 
then the Soviet Union will move tomor- 
row, and their capability will be many 
times ours on a MaRV scale. They will go 
up to 5 or 10 million units, too. What 
that, then, will make us do is that if we 
want to avoid a first strike, it will force 
us into the mobile Minuteman program, 
The mobile Minuteman program is going 
to cost probably, according to the Pen- 
tagon, $40 billion. If we can avoid going 
into a $49 billion program, if we can 
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negotiate our way out of this, and if we 
can be reasonably secure or certain that 
this will not all occur, then I think it is 
well worth doing. 

Mr. Chairman, my whole point in this, 
in an amendment that does not cost any 
money, is to avoid spending $40 billion in 
the future and winding up with less 
security. 

Accuracy is as important as the cube 
of yield, if destroying hard silos is your 
game. This means that if MaRV is going 
to improve Soviet accuracy 25 times, this 
will have the same effect as eniarging 
their missiles by 25 cubed, which means 
15,625 times. Let me repeat that. If the 
Russians get MaRV, it will do them as 
much good as making their nuclear war- 
heads 16,625 times bigger. 

If they do not have MaRV, there is no 
way they will be able to get a high-con- 
fidence first strike against our ICBM’s 
and our bombers. You have been hearing 
a lot about the big missiles the Russians 
have, Well, let me tell you something. 
With a 1 megaton warhead like they are 
supposed to have on their new genera- 
tion of ICBM’s and with the three-tenths 
of a mile accuracy which they may be 
able to start deploying sometime in the 
next year or so, they only have a 51 per- 
cent possibility of destroying one of our 
missile silos. But if they get MaRV and 
get their accuracy down to the point I 
mentioned a minute ago even a puny 
little 40-kiloton warhead—we have’ 10 
of these on our Poseidon missiles—they 
will. have better than-a 99.9 percent 
chance of killing a U.S. missile silo. What 
this means is they will be able to pull 
their submarines in close to our shores; 
launch their missiles and in 5 min- 
utes our bombers and our ICBM’s will 
have gone up in smoke. 

We would be able to do the same thing 
with our own MaRV of course. But that 
won’t do us any good since we do not plan 
to strike first. 

So, I hope I have convinced everybody 
in this Chamber that we do not want 
Russia to get MaRV. The question is: 
How do we stop them? Consider this: 

First. This can only be done by SALT 
agreement or treaty. 

Second, Neither side is likely to forego 
MaRV unless it can be convinced the 
other side is doing likewise. 

` Third. Since a MaRV missile is ex- 
ternally indistinguishable from a non- 
MaRV missile, and since a MaRV test is 
detectable and verifiable, a no-MaRV 
treaty can be concluded only before el- 
ther side has tested MaRV. 

Fourth, The United States is perhaps 
5 years away from first test of a high- 
accuracy MaRV, and perhaps 10 years 
away from deployment. The Soviet Un- 
jon is probably 5 years behind us, as 
they were on MIRV. We are presently 
testing other types of MaRV systems 
which are not highly accurate; they are 
designed to evade ABM'’s or antiaircraft 
missiles, rather than for accuracy. But 
these systems involve some of the same 
technology as high-accuracy MaRV; 
moreover, while it is feasible to distin- 
vuish between tests of a MaRV and a 
non-MaRV, it is dificult to distinguish 
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between tests of a high-accuracy MaRV 
and an evasive MaRV. 

Fifth. Therefore, the longer these tests 
continue, the less credible are our claims 
that we do not have a high-accuracy 
MaRV ready for deployment. Today, the 
Soviet Union can believe us when we say 
we do not have the technology for high- 
accuracy MaRV. By next year, it will be 
harder to make this claim credible, and 
the chance of reaching a no-MaRV 
treaty will be reduced. By the year after 
that, our chances may be gone entirely. 

This is why I regard this amendment 
as vital, even though it neither adds 
nor subtracts a cent from the bill. 

I should also point up that the only 
counter to Soviet MaRV would be to re- 
place all of the ICBM’s we have spent so 
much time and money on. We will have 
to replace them with mobile. ICBM'’s. 
These will not be as good as what we have 
now. They will be more complicated and, 
therefore, less reliable, and we will al- 
ways be wondering if Soviet spies have 
pinpointed their location. Moreover, they 
will not come free: The Defense Depart- 
ment estimates a mobile system will cost 
around $40 billion, so this bill does involve 
a great deal of money in the out-years. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had anticipated 
making a rebutal to the argument put 
forth by the: gentleman from: Califor- 
nia (Mr. Lsccerr), but either I did 


not-understand it correctly or else the 
gentleman did not explain it correctly 
do~ not know what 


because I really 
he said. i 

The gentleman’ has opposed a number 
of our basic strategic weapons, such as 
the Trident submarine. He wanted to 
take that out. I opposed his position. I 
am glad to see we did not take it out. 
He said that it would not save any 
money; all it would do is wreck the pro- 
gram. He was not successful in that. He 
wanted to take out the CRAF money, 
which simply says that we are going to 
subsidize our commercial airlines in case 
we have to call on them for a strategic 
airlift in case of emergency. We do it 
with mer-shant ships. We should do it 
with our air fleet. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman made 
one statement which I think is inaccurate 
when he said he presumes that the Rus- 
sians are honoring that 2,400-weapon 
delivery system out of the Vladivostok 
agreement. 

We heard recently in the committee 
that our people already believe that they 
have exceeded this by 100 and that they 
would have to reduce it in order to come 
into compliance. We have no way of 
knowing at this time whether this is true 
or not. Simply put, though, Mr, Chair- 
man, I think this is a very technica] mat- 
ter. As we can see from the very elaborate 
charts that the gentleman brought in 
here, it is something that one cannot de- 
velop in 5 minutes. It is something that 
cannot be developed in 50 minutes. It is 
something that the Research and Devel- 
opment Subcommittee has gone into over 
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a number of years, over many, many 
meetings. ? 

We have concluded that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is substantially correct 
in asking for this money to go forward 
with the program. We think it is abso- 
Jutely essential in our national interests, 
in our strategic defense and offense. We 
think it is absolutely essential to have 
the capability or the threat of the capa- 
bility, to use in-our negotiations with the 
Russians, in the SALT negotiations. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, without spending a 
great deal more time on this, we have to 
put our confidence and our trust some- 
where. I think it has been demonstrated 
in the past that our trust and our confi- 
dence is well placed in the committee of 
the Congress that is given this responsi- 
bility, that is, the House Committee on 
Armed Services, where there are Mem- 
bers who have developed expertise, who 
are interested, and are knowledgeable. 

I can just simply say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I think the House would be making 
@ terrible mistake to adopt the gentie- 
man’s amendment. I think it is not in the 
best interests of the country, and I would 
certainly hope that the House would vote 
the amendment down. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, al- 
though it does not carry immediate 
financial implications, I-think perhaps 
offers -potentially the greatest- sav- 
ings of any of the amendments that 
we will be considering in the course of 
the consideration of this bill. 

I commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Leccerr) for his work on 
this amendment; he has put a tremen- 
dous amount of time and study into it. 

The importance of this amendment is 
down the road. If this MaRV system is 
developed by both sides—and make no 
mistake, if it is developed by the United 
States and deployed, then it will be de- 
veloped and deployed by the other side— 
this will lead to a whole new stage of the 
arms race, a whole generation of new 
weapons with a dangerously destabilizing 
effect. Because if the MaRV is deployed 
by both sides, then in order to defend 
against. the first-strike threat of such 
a system, we will have to develop fantas- 
tically expensive new systems. And it will 
have been our fault because we took 
the initiative and tested and deployed 
the MaRv. 

The key to this nightmare, if we are 
to stop it, is to arrive at an agreement 
with the Soviet Union that will prohibit 
MaRV testing. 

Today in Vienna Secretary Kissinger 
is wrestling with the problem of giving 
effect to the limitation of MIRVed weap- 
ons that was agreed to at Vladivostok. 
The difficulty is that, once the testing 
phase is over, verification of any limit- 
ing agreement becomes a major problem, 
It may well be impossible to verify the 
deployment of such weapons as MIRV 
and MaRV once they have been tested. 
Once you pass the testing stage you have 
crossed the Rubicon. You then have lost 
the opportunity to say “no” to that sys- 
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tem on a mutual basis with our adver- 
saries, and so the arms race reaches new 
levels. 

For these reasons, this may well 
be the most important amendment 
that we will be considering today. For- 
tunately, is timely. We have time to de- 
velop an agreement on this subject. If we 
start by deciding that the United States 
is not going to initiate testing, that gives 
us the opportunity to agree on a mutual 
restraint and stop this whole frightening 
quantum jump in the arms race. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentieman from New 
York for his insight in this total matter. 

May I say this: That as I understand 
it, under the amendment, we have a 
limitation on testing that would not pre- 
clude spending rather large amounts of 
money in developing the research capa- 
bility on MaRV other than testing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LEGGETT. So that we could build 
MaRV up to the point where we could 
test it on a moment's notice, so to speak. 

But the gentleman from New York, I 
know, has been very much concerned 
with the SALT agreement, and as to 
what is bargainable, and what is not. 

I believe it was Secretary Kissinger 
who, at one point, threw up his hands 
and said “he wished he had never heard 
of MIRV.” Is that correct? 

Mr. BINGHAM. So T understand. 

I think we missed an opportunity when 
we failed to arrive at an agreement not 
to test MIRV’s. Now we are facing the 
same question with respect to MaRV. 
Let us set a limit on MaRV while such a 
limit is still verifiable. 

I thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
most anxious to understand this, and I 
do not think I do. 

If we decide not to test MaRV’s, is 
there any indication that the Russians 
will also decide not to test MaRV’s? 
Would we be in a more favorable posi- 
tion to urge them not to do so if we test 
the weapons, and then limited their de- 
ployment? Or if we decided against test- 
ing the MaRV, could they develop the 
weapon, even if we had an agreement 
with them not to do it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. As I understand the 
significance of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California, the 
withholding of testing on our side would 
be conditioned on there being worked out 
an agreement so that both sides would 
withhold from testing. We would take 
that step indicating that we would ex- 
pect to enter into an agreement with 
the Soviets to do the same. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I will be 
glad to try to answer the same question. 
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It so happens that MaRV is what we 
call a nonverifiable weapon. You cannot 
verify it once a MaRV weapon is de- 
Ployed. So it is important that we deal 
with the testing question very precisely, 
because once a thing such as this is 
known to be tested, then the family of 
nations, that is, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, presume that a thing 
that is tested is deployed since it is not 
verifiable. We can verify silos, so we know 
the number, but those missiles that are 
large enough to carry a MIRV we have to 
presume that since the Soviet Union is 
testing a MIRV that then every single 
one of the MIRV-sized silos has a MIRV 
capability, whether or not there is a 
MIRV there or not. 

So it is important that we not test 
MaRV, and then agree not to use it, be- 
cause once it is tested, notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary, the system is 
presumed to be deployed and is then 
not bargainable in SALT. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Can we determine 
whether it has been tested? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is verifiable. 

Mr. HICKS, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I think it is worth- 
while that this amendment be brought 
up because I think that this House 
ought to discuss strategy and policy 
a bit, and this is the way that it 
can be done. 

What the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Leccert) said was that we were 5 
years ahead of the Soviets, and he said 
we ought to wait and let them catch up 
with us before we go forward. In effect he 
is saying, during that time maybe we are 
going to get them to agree that they are 
not going to go forward with the system. 

Let us look at the history. When I first 
came here 10 years ago and became a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, we determined that we were 
going to build a thousand missiles— 
1,054—and we were not going to build 
any more than that. We let the Soviets 
know that. That became an established 
fact for years. The Soviets at that time 
had 200 or 300 missiles, something of 
that nature, and the idea was they would 
build up equal to ours, and we were going 
to let them have parity, and it was not 
going to go any farther than that. 

What actually happened? Did they 
stop at that amount? The missiles they 
not only built bigger, but they built al- 
most twice as many. They got up to 
about 1,800. What reason do we have to 
believe that they will do any differently 
this time? If we are ahead, why should 
we not stay ahead? 

Mr. LEGGETT says, and Mr. BrncHam 
says that we have got all this future 
arms race. We are going to have a future 
arms race forever until we get some kind 
of agreement some place along the line 
not to have an arms race. 

Are we going to say we are not going 
to test lasers, for example? That is a 
future weapon we are going to have some 
time. Are we going to say we are not 
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going to test gas, for example? I do not 
think we should deploy it; I do not think 
we should produce it; but certainly we 
ought to test any of these weapons as 
far as we possibly can. 

If the Soviets know our capability for 
testing, if they want to come forward 
and say, “Don’t test MaRV, and we will 
not test it,” if they want to table some 
such kind of a motion, then we can look 
at it and we can agree to it. But they 
never do that. 

The only time they come in and want 
to enter into any kind of agreement with 
us is when they are ahead. I think we 
ought to maintain our lead. I do not 
think we should say we are 5 years 
ahead: let us wait until they catch up 
with us. Then they get ahead, and at that 
point we wonder, What can we do about 
the situation? 

It is the same thing with missiles in 
the ground; it is the same thing with 
airplanes; it is the same thing with every 
weapon I have heard anything about. 
The amendment of the gentleman from 
California should be rejected. 3 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. : 

I want to commend the gentleman in 
the well for the remarks he just made 
and join with him. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
New Jersey (Mrs. Fenwick) has asked a 
question which has yet to be answered. 

The gentleman from -California went 
over a very interesting formula, which 
we have covered in the committee: The 
K unit formula. K is equal to NY to the 
two-thirds power over the square of CEP. 
But there is nothing, I would say in that 
formula that would give us some assur- 
ance that the Russians will not test 
MARV, and certainly the gentlewoman 
makes a very valid point when she says 
we would be in a much better position if 
we went ahead with MARV, as opposed 
to giving it up unilaterally, to get the 
Russians to enter into an agreement. 
The question has not been answered by 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HICKS. I could not agree more 
with the gentleman and with the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
if I have any time left. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Apparently the gavel has not sounded 
yet. 

I would just like to say the gentleman 
has indicated that it would be worth- 
while to reach agreeemnt on MARV. Ib 
would not seem to be that the Soviets 
have much inclination today to make an 
agreement. 

I think the gentleman is probably 
correct because perhaps they do not 
fully understand the ramifications of it. 

Mr. HICKS. I would not make that 
assumption, 

Mr. LEGGETT. I do not know what 
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assumption the gentleman has made but 
he indicates he does not believe that. 

Mr. HICKS. No, I would not make the 
assumption they do not understand the 
ramifications of it. I do agree with the 
other assumptions. 

Mr. LEGGETT. The gentleman does 
agree that though once a program is 
tested in the atmosphere it is detectable 
and once it is detected we have to pre- 
sume for bargaining purposes that it is 
deployed if there is no agreement on it. 

Mr. HICKS. That is correct. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday and until 
this point in time today we have had a 
series of amendments which have been 
offered. Yesterday the amendments fol- 
lowed two patterns and they continued 
until this amendment today to follow the 
same patterns. 

There was first the idea that it was 
all right to do research and development 
but we should not put anything beyond 
that which we have into production and 
we should not obligate any additional 
dollars for production or for procure- 
ment for that matter of fact. 

Then the other course which amend- 
ments took was that we should not en- 
gage in research and development in 
certain instances because we did not need 
the weapons that this money was to be 
spent for. 

Now this amendment comes along and 
the philosophy of this amendment is: 
Let us not do anything to improve that 
which we already have. 

So if we consider all these ideas we 
are saying: Let us not build anything 
new. Let us not develop anything new. 
And now, let us not improve anything 
we have got. 

The end result of that attitude is that 
we wind up with nothing and that is 
where we cannot afford to go. We can- 
not afford to assume the position that 
we do not need f 

The philosophy of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Leceerrt) is, as I understand it, the 
MaRV, the maneuverable reentry vehi- 
cles, as far as we are concerned should 
not be improved because of a difference 
in philosophies which has to this point 
in time provided for us an advantage. 
The Russian philosophy is more throw 
weight, a higher megatonnage, and the 
gentleman says as a result of that and 
the difference in tonnage on their part 
their vehicles and their guidance sys- 
tems are not as accurate as ours. 

We have chosen another route of less 
throw weight, smaller megatonnage, and 
higher accuracy. The gentleman says 
since we are more accurate now than 
they are we have got a gap, so let us 
just leave it where it is. 

It is pretty much the same question 
which was asked by the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey (Mrs. Fenwick): How 
do we know, what assurances are there 
that the Russians are going to leave us 
ahead if we attempt to stand still? This 
we cannot afford to do with the advan- 
tage we have now as far as accuracy is 
concerned, 
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I am glad the gentleman asked the 
last question of the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Hicks), because the 
gentleman admitted himself that we have 
no assurances that if we stood still the 
Russians would, When he reads the REc- 
orp back tomorrow that is exactly what 
it is going to say unless he edits his 
remarks. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, all I 
said was that this system was not verifi- 
able, and that once a test was made that 
was verifiable we had to presume that 
those systems were deployed, and I think 
that is exactly the situation. Let the 
record show that these remarks have not 
been edited. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
further concluded his own remarks a few 
moments ago with at least four “if’s.” 
We cannot base our action upon the 
“if’s” when the Russians control the 
“if’s”: If we do this, if we do that, if 
they do not do this, if they do not do 
that. He predicated his amendment on 
those if’s. My friend, the “if’s” the Rus- 
sians control, we do not control. 

We simply must improve this system. 
We have got to maintain the lead we 
have now. Our philosophy is different. 
Can you imagine where we would be with 
a smaller throw weight, less throw 
weight, smaller megatonnage, and less 
accuracy in comparison with the Rus- 
sians with more throw weight, more 
megatonnage and the same accuracy? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNEER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment reminds me of the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty we entered into with 
the Russians. I was in that back in the 
sixties and the reason we were trying 
to negotiate a treaty to prevent the use 
of large megaton weapons was that the 
Russians were about to test large mega- 
ton weapons and we were not. Yet just at 
the time we were talking about a treaty, 
they tested their superbomb, a 25-mega- 
ton weapon. The biggest one we ever 
tested was a 5-megaton weapon. They 
have tested their weapon. They know 
whether it works and how it works on 
these larger superbombs. We are stuck 
under the Nuclear Bomb Treaty with 
small megaton warheads. We need this 
kind of capability to be even with the 
Russians larger warheads. It is wrong 
to end our testing in this new technology. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
the philosophy is, “Don’t build, don't buy, 
don’t test, and now don’t improve.” 

We cannot afford not to improve. We 
must vote this amendment down. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike the requisite numbers of words. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man,-I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Eighty-five Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

The Chair announces that he will 
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vacate proceedings under the call when 
a quorum of the Committee appears. 
Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 
The call was taken by electronic device. 
QUORUM CALL VACATED 


The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its sitting. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the matter that we are discussing right 
now is probably the most important mat- 
ter that this Committee will consider on 
the defense authorization budget. That 
is because we are here deciding whether 
or not to take a step which, if we take 
it, has the potential for undermining 
the mutual deterrence system on which 
our defense posture has been founded 
for the last 20 years. 

Mutual deterrence is based on the ca- 
pacity of our courtry, and of the Soviet 
Union, each to respond with overwhelm- 
ing force if attacked. This is called a 
second-strike capability. Each side has 
this capability. It comes into play re- 
gardless of what first strike may be 
made. First strikes are not attempted 
because they cannot be successful. Each 
side knowing that if it does strike first 
it will suffer the disastrous consequences 
of a nuclear second strike against its 
own land and people. This mutual sec- 
ond strike capability is the very core of 
the balance of power system on which 
our defense has been based for many, 
many years. 

If we go ahead now to test a system, 
the MaRV which would give us the ca- 
pacity to knock out the Soviet Union's 
second-strike capability, there will be two 
results from that. First, we make this 
world a much more dangerous place. We 
do not improve our national security. We 
undermine our national security. Sec- 
ond, by jeopardizing the effectiveness 
of every expenditure that this country 
has made on military security in the 
last 20 years, we produce a situation in 
which it may be necessary for us and 
for the Soviets in future years to move 
to entirely new levels of mutually de- 
structive weaponry in a futile effort to 
restore the security balance we have 
today, but which we will lose if we 
undermine the principless of mutual 
deterrence. 

This amendment is essential if we are 
going to protect and preserve the defense 
posture which we have constructed in 
this country over a number of years, and 
on which all our strategic policies have 
been based. This amendment is essen- 
tial if we are going to preserve the pos- 
sibility of achieving meaningful arms 
control. agreements which will enhance 
our national security. 

There is no way, by proceeding with 
MaRV, that we can improve our national 
security. Instead we would undermine our 
national security and make it extremely 
difficult for us to control the spiraling 
arms race. 

I would urge this Committee to adopt 
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this amendment today because so much 
is at stake. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
commend the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Macurre) on his perception and 
understanding of this very complex is- 
sue. 

I think the gentleman has highlighted 
most notably the fact that MaRV is a 
very destabilizing situation, no matter 
who has the capability. 

Mr, MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. The point is that it de- 
stabilizes; and second, we do not need it 
because the Soviets do not have the ca- 
pability to defend against our existing 
strike capability. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman. I understand the amend- 
ment, and Iam sure the gentleman does. 
This cannot affect research and develop- 
ment for MaRV. 

Mr, MAGUIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. LEGGETT. The United States and 
the Soviets can go ahead and do their 
research and development for MaRV. All 
this does is maintain our options for 
bargaining with the Soviet Union, so that 
this is a bargainable item. Is that not 
right? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is correct. We 
preserve every bit of leverage that we 
would want to have, but we do not take 
the fatal step which would undermine 
everything we have accomplished so far. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Sersertinc and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MAGUIRE was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAGUIRE. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
exceptionally fine statement. I want also 
to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Leccerr) for an absolutely 
brilliant exposition of this whole subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I would simply add that 
it is tragic that we are here dealing with 
undoubtedly the most important amend- 
ment on this bill, and one of the most 
awesome responsibilitics that the Con- 
gress will face, not alone in this session, 
but perhaps in our lifetime—and there 
probably are not 100 people in the House 
listening to this argument. This is prob- 
ably the most crucial decision that Mem- 
bers of Congress will ever make in their 
lifetime, and yet here we are with an 
almost empty House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I cannot think of anything that 
would be more disastrous to our national 
security than for us to help create a 
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situation in which each side feels com- 
pelled to develop a foolproof first strike 
capability and then, once it is developed, 
to use that capability before the other 
side moves first. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we must realize that 
every weapon we add to our military 
arsenal does not strengthen us. Some 
weapons we add weaken us. They might 
weaken us militarily, they might weaken 
use economically. I believe MaRV weak- 
ens us in both ways, militarily and 
economically. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak today on how 
MaRV will weaken us economically. I 
want to address myself to those Mem- 
bers who are cost conscious, who are 
opposed to budget-busting, who are 
deeply concerned about inflation. 

We all know proper defense spending 
is essential. But what we do not realize 
is that military spending puts a terrible 
inflationary burden on our economy, for 
this simple reason: Military spending 
produces goods that are not, we pray, 
consumed. 

A dollar for building a freight car 
creates jobs. The freight car then earns 
more dollars and creates more jobs 
carrying freight, but a dollar spent on 
missiles stops there. Missiles do not carry 
coal and do not generate electricity. 
People cannot live in them. In other 
words, for every such dollar spent, there 
is no further economic benefit, and the 
costs of MaRV are the most inflationary 
costs of all. They are staggering. 

MaRV means the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of jobs. It means decreased 
buying power. It means budget-busting, 
and I will explain why. If we test MaRV, 
the Soviets will be forced to test MaRV. 
If the Soviets deploy MaRV, it will make 
our present ICBM’s obsolete because they 
can then hit our ICBM’s on the button, 
as we, of course, could theirs; and we 
will have to replace our entire ICBM 
position. 

What will that cost us? Here are the 
Defense Department figures. These go to 
the year 2000. 

Our present ICBM's will cost us $8.9 
billion to maintain to the year 2000, but 
if we must replace them, as MaRV will 
force us to do, then it is going to cost 
us—and these are Defense Department 
figures—$40 billion, We will have MaRV, 
and I am not even cranking that into 
the cost. We will have to put up a totally 
new ICBM system on freight cars, and 
trundle them around. Believe me, mem- 
bers of the committee, this will not be 
cheap. 

This is the present ICBM cost to the 
year 2000. If we deploy MaRV, this fs 
what we are going to be spending. This 
is what we are going to be voting on 
today. 

Where will that $40 billion come from? 
These are figures from a Yale economist. 
They deduct the $8.9 billion, leaving us 
$31 billion. More than $13 billion of this 
will be in personal consumption loss. If 
the Members vote against this amend- 
ment, they are voting for a loss of $13 
billion of personal consumption fn this 
country. It will mean $2.1 billion for non- 
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residential structures such as factories; 
$3.4 billion for producers’ durable equip- 
ment; that is, machines, dies, and tools; 
$3.5 billion for residential housing; $1.3 
billion for civil purchases; $3.9 billion in 
State and local government purchases; 
$3 billion in airports; and $775 million 
in imports. 

One more thing about the $31 billion 
figure: It assumes we need the MaRV. 
The MaRV is a very bad deal for our 
security. Testing the MaRV is a threat 
to our security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. WEAVER) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WEAVER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WEAVER. Let us remember why 
we were sent here. Let us resist the temp- 
tation to give the Pentagon everything 
it wants. Let us pass this amendment. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona, 

Mr. RHODES. As I understand the 
gentleman’s thesis, it is that if the Rus- 
sians develop MaRV, it will be necessary 
for us to replace our whole Minuteman 
structure or system and come up with 
some other system of ICBM’s; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WEAVER. That is correct. 

Mr. RHODES. This would be true if 
the Russians get a MaRV, whether we 
have one or we do not; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WEAVER. We can detect immedi- 
ately if the Russians are testing MaRV’s, 
and we can move immediately then to 
test our MaRV. 

Mr. RHODES. That would be true if 
we were far enough along in research 
and development. 

Mr. WEAVER. This amendment will 
not stop research and development one 
bit. Research and development continues 
right up to the testing point. 

Mr. RHODES. May I ask the gentle- 
man how anybody knows whether re- 
search and development has been suc- 
cessful without testing. It has always 
seemed to me that it is like love and 
marriage: we cannot have one without 
the other. 

Mr. WEAVER. We can go up to that 
point where we are going to test. The 
Army has to make the decision as to 
when they want to test, and at that point 
we stop. 

Mr. RHODES. And then, of course, if 
you have been on the wrong track you 
have to start all over again because you 
do not know if you are on the wrong 
track until you test it and find that you 
have a dud. You cannot do it any other 
way. There is no way you can develop 
a weapons system that way. 

Mr. WEAVER. And neither can the 
Russians, or others that do not test the 
MaRV. We say we will not test this, and 
then all we have to do is not test it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Wutre, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WEAVER was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
WEAvER) does the gentleman believe that 
if our country did not test, or did not 
develop MaRV further, that the Russians 
would stop developing the MaRV sys- 
tem themselyes? 

Mr. WEAVER. I can only feel that 
there is a good chance they will. If they 
do not, then we do not. If they do, then 
we will go ahead and test it. 

Mr. WHITE. I might say that the his- 
tory of the Soviet military machine has 
not indicated that they would stop at all. 
If we really want to eliminate MaRV 
from the world scene does the gentleman 
not think that, in fact, we should go 
forward so that we have some bargain- 
ing power at the table? 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman from Texas that 
the minute we test this program then we 
lose all the bargaining power that we 
possibly could have, because at that time 
nobody can verify whether we are de- 
ploying it or not. So therefore they 
have to assume we have it, and we can- 
not give it away at the bargaining table; 
it is impossible—but we can. do so before 
we test it. We can agree with the Rus- 
sians that we will not test it if they 
will agree that they will not test it. But 
once we test it then we lose the bargain- 
ing potential at this level. 

Mr. WHITE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I might just add that I have 
had some experience at the negotiating 
table. I have negotiated a few times, 
and I have never gone to the negotiating 
table without something in my hand that 
the other side wanted, some pressure 
that would force them to come to some 
agreement. So the best thing I would 
say to do would be to go ahead with the 
MaRV; that will be the pressure, and 
they will be compelled to agree. 

Mr. WEAVER. The pressure is to test 
it. If we test it, then we are lost. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is my 
understanding that we are not suggesting 
in this amendment that we cannot 
move ahead with the MaRV, we can move 
ahead with the MaRV. Our committee 
undoubtedly over the next 4 or 5 
years is probably going to be considering 
maybe $1 billion worth of expenditures 
on this program. 

What we do suggest is that we do 
not, atmospherically, test it, because at 
that point we are at the point of no 
return, where it can no longer be used 
for détente, and the Soviets will un- 
doubtedly do their best on this. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARK. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 


one which opponents of defense cut 
amendments ca nsupport. It involves 
no cut in defense spending and o 
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cut in R. & D. It simply prohibits the 
testing of MaRV’s. 

In 1971, Senator Srennis, chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, said the following about counter- 
force improvements: 

We do not need this type of improvements 
in payload and guidance now .. . our ac- 
curacy is already sufficiently good to enable 
us to attack any kind of target we want 
and to ayoid collateral damage to cities, The 
only reason to undertake this type of pro- 
gram is to be able to destroy enemy missiles 
in their silos before they are launched. This 
means a U.S. strike first... < 


More recently, in testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Se- 
cretary Kissinger stated that “he wished 
he had never heard. of MIRV.” If we 
go ahead with the MaRV program 10 
years from now future Secretaries of 
State will be saying even more fervently, 
“I wish I had never heard of MaRV.” 

The purpose of this amendment—to 
prohibit testing of MaRV—is to assure 
the Russians that we have no immedi- 
ate intention of deploying MaRV, even 
though through the continuing R. & D. 
program we preserve that option should 
arms control efforts fail. However, going 
ahead now with testing of MaRV’s and 
other increased-accuracy programs 
which give us a capability extremely 
close to a first strike, will seriously dam- 
age the progress toward a substantial 
SALT agreement and dangerously ac- 
celerate the arms race. 

Of the variety of defense issues before 
the Nation this year, the most pressing 
is the proposal by Secretary Schlesinger 
to develop a counterforce capability 
which, over the course of the coming 
years, will require the expenditure of 
several tens of billions of dollars. A 
counterforce capability means an Ameri- 
can missile force capable of attacking 
Russian missiles in their silos, rather 
than population centers and industrial 
targets. 

Although a counterforce strategy was 
analyzed and rejected by Secretary Mac- 
Namara in the early sixties, the current 
administration claims that it is now nec- 
essary so that the United States can re- 
spond in kind to a limited Russian nu- 
clear attack on American land-based 
missiles. No even remotely credible scen- 
ario under which a Russian Government 
would assume the incalculable risk of 
such an attack has ever been presented 
to the Congress or the American public. 
The administration’s request is, there- 
fore, expensive and unnecessary. 

Nor do I believe that the concept of 

a “clean,” “controlled” nuclear war in- 
volving “few” civilian casualties is any- 
thing more than an arcane intellectual 
exercise with little or no connection to 
the real world. Acquiring the counter- 
force capability necessary to implement 
such a strategy would, therefore, also be 
extremely dangerous, since it would blur 
the heretofore distinct line between a 
thinkable conventional war and the un- 
thinkable disaster of nuclear conflict. 

Any policy which makes the use of 
nuclear weapons more conceivable, is 
not only destabilizing in the context of 
the su relationship, but has 
serious implications for the control of 
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the spread of nuclear weapons to the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to talk a little bit about the pur- 
pose that we all ought to look at In a 
military authorization bill, and that is 
to determine whether we really think 
we are here to provide the Pentagon 
brass with whatever new toys they want, 
just like the Tooth Fairy—there is plenty 
of evidence for that. 

Are we here to serve the cause of in- 
ereased technology no matter what its 
outcome or its purpose, just because it 
is possible to build something that will 
enable us to kill more people miore 
quickly? There is a lot of evidence for 
that, too. 

Or are we here to define national se- 
curity interests that will protect us from 
aggression and perhaps allow us and our 
children to live in peace for some in- 
determinate length of time? From the 
Department of Defense there is not much 
in evidence that they are interested in 
that, seeing that over the past 15 years 
they caused 55,000 Americans to be 
killed, and threw away $150 billion worth 
of our material resources. 

I suppose there are many in this 
Chamber who voted for legislation to 
enable this country to do things who 
would not have voted that way had they 
been able to look back at the history of 
Vietnam from the position they can to- 
day. Once the Members vote to defeat 
this amendment, they cannot turn back; 
it is too late. It has been said time and 
time again here that we are giving that 
bargaining chip away. We are going to 
hear arguments later on in this bill that 
we ought to save the bargaining chip of 
keeping troops in Europe. Why is it that 
the bargaining chips we always want to 
save are the bargaining chips that are 
going to cause us to spend more money 
with the Department of Defense and de- 
fense contractors, and never the bar- 
gaining chips that may do something 
to bring peace, and perhaps back us 
away from the headlong race we are 
making toward nuclear war? 

I might suggest—and it is presump- 
tuous of me to question the research that 
the Department of Defense has already 
done—we can skip all of this palaver and 
get down to the fact that we have. the 
capability to blow the whole world apart, 
and we can blow it apart in a water- 
melon size. So why do we not say to the 
Russians, “Look, if you don’t do what 
we like, we will just push the button and 
kill us all tomorrow.” We can argue for 
days and days whether we want to blow 
the world apart in watermelon size, in a 
rock size, or in a fist size, but we can do 
that. We have the technology. 

We have not tested it all, but I would 
hope that the Committee on Armed 
Services would be there when we do. 

In technological terms the MaRV is a 
great weapon for somebody who wants to 
launch a nuclear war. It is absolutely 
nothing for somebody who wants to pre- 
vent a war. We have been reassured, I 
think, that the research and develop- 
ment of MaRV will go on, but we are 
getting to the point of cutting away. We 
have got a sword of Damocles. I agree 
with the gentlemen who are concerned 
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with our retaliatory posture and our de- 
fense posture as the best preventive for 
an all-out nuclear war, but that sword 
that hangs over us hangs by three 
threads. If we vote against this amend- 
ment, we cut away two of the three 
threads that are there that can prevent 
the nuclear war. 

I want to know whether the Members 
want to go home and tell their voters that 
we learned something from the Vietnam 
war, and that we are bright enough in 
this body to learn by our mistakes, and 
that we have learned the good common- 
sense to stop sometimes before it is too 
late, because by voting for the MaRV, 
we cut away the two threads, the manned 
bomber and the ICBM, and we hang in 
the balance, the survival of our Nation, 
and the prevention of an all-out atomic 
war by this one weapons system. 

I am not sure that we all want to 
do that. I urge my colleagues to think 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in favor of the 
amendment. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Pree) yesterday stood in this well and 
talked about some of the things we should 
be talking about as a Congress, and the 
debate that should be going on in the 
public arena on what we spend our arms 
money for, and what that money is buy- 
ing. MaRV testing happens to be one of 
those crucial issues. 

We were talking about what MaRV 
does. It is a high-accuracy. warhead. 
What it gives us the ability to do, and 
this is another appropriate defense acro- 
nym, is kiss Soviet hard targets, kiss 
them with our own niissiles, which means 
they can be destroyed. This gives us what 
Secretary of Defense Schlesinger comi- 
monly refers to as a counterforce capa- 
bility. Rather than just being able to 
respond to the U.S.S.R. in a massive re- 
taliatory manner, we are now being pro- 
vided with the option of destroying some 
of their missiles; some of their bomber 
sites, and some of their cities, if we want 
to 


The way the Secretary characterized 
this is by simply saying, “We can always 
get on the phone and call the Soviet 
Union and say, ‘Do you see those 15 
missiles you have on your radar? Well, 
those are only aimed at your ICBM silos 
and a few of your bomber bases. Do not 
be upset; we have not targeted any of 
your cities’.” This is counterforce,” 

This is what we are talking about when 
we talk about high-accuracy weapons. 
We are talking about counterforce, and 
we are talking about first strike capa- 
bility. If we want to test this in the 
atmosphere—and once we test it, we will 
ultimately deploy it—then we are assured 
that the Soviet Union is going to say, 
“Aha.” Since they look at us with the 
same suspicion as we look at them, they 
are going to look at us with our Trident 
submarine with its expanded missile and 
say, “Those SLBM’s cannot only destroy 
all our hard targets, they can destroy 
our cities and industrial bases and we 
must respond.” 

We have got to move ahead. We have 
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got to move ahead to counter these de- 
stabilizing programs. 

Maybe MaRV is a capability we should 
have. Maybe we ought to have a first 
strike and a counterforce. That is what 
we must discuss in this Congress. We are 
not discussing who is ahead or why. We 
are ahead, far ahead. The question is 
today: Do you want to say we have the 
power and the will to say to the Soviet 
Union: “Look, we are ahead of you, far 
ahead of you, but we want to slow down 
the arms race. We do not want this tech- 
nology to reap a harvest of destruction 
on us as it ultimately might.” 

We can do this today simply by pre- 
venting the testing of MaRV. We are 
ahead of the Soviet Union in technology. 
We do not lose anything. We would be 
negotiating from a position of strength. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the fal- 
lacy of the gentleman’s argument lies 
in some of the gentleman’s claims. The 
fact is that MaRV has never been raised 
in the SALT talks. It has never been 
seriously discussed in the SALT delibera- 
tions. 

Mr, DOWNEY of New York. There are 
two points I wouid like to comment on. 
It has been raised at the SALT talks. 
Our Ambassador, Mr. Johnson himself 
said it had been raised. We discussed it 
briefly with the Russians. 

The question is whether we are ahead, 
which I think should be discussed. With- 
out getting into details, we cannot test 
the MaRV unless you have the technol- 
ogy to test and deploy MIRV. The Soviets 
cannot do that. They have tested it on 
their ICBM’s but not on their SLBM’s. 

Mr. RANDALL. But the fact remains 
we have no assurances. Whatever is al- 
leged is pure speculation and conjecture. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. We have 
assurances. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. RHODES, Mr. Chairman, actually 
the Soviet Union now has a first strike 
capability because of their weapons sys- 
tem. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. No, it is 
not correct. I will explain that. 

Mr. RHODES. This is the first time I 
have heard that. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. The fact 
is their weapons are bigger and their 
megatonnage is greater but it does not 
give them the ability to destroy our 
silos. Only high accuracy gives them that 
capability. Their warheads are not ac- 
curate enough to come within 200 feet of 
a silo. That is how accurate their war- 
heads must be to have a first. strike 
capability. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman is giv- 
ing me some information I have not had 
before. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. But the 
gentleman can get this from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. They will be happy to 
tell the gentleman. = am sure the gentle- 
man can ask the President. He would 
tell the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will 
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yield further, I think I should inform the 
gentleman I served on the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee and I think 
it was pretty well acknowledged at that 
time that the ability the Russians had on 
launching pads did give them a first 
strike capability over and above the 
Minuteman. 

Mr, LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Downey 
of New York was allowed to’proceed for 
3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I vield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman ion the minority side, the mi- 
nority leader was talking to the youngest 
Member of the House who made a bril- 
liant debate on behalf of my amendment, 
but the minority leader attempted to 
take some unfair advantage in talking 
about a little bit of historical perspective. 

We have never ever considered that 
the Soviet Union has had a first strike 
capability against the United States and 
the gentleman, astute member of the 
Appropriations Committee as he was, 
knows that. 

The threat at all times was that ihe 
Soviets might be able to get a first strike 
and we were attempting over the past 
decade through the things we were doing 
to hedge against that first strike. That 
is why we had the ABM program and 
a number of other things, but at no time 
up to this point do they, the Soviets, have 
a first strike, and they do not nearly 
have it now, and the gentleman knows 
that fact: 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman from New York was 
talking about a 5-megaton capability on 
Russian missiles and we all know and 
I am sure the gentleman from California 
knows full well they have missiles with 
megatonnage capacity far in excess of 
the 5 megatons and they can use them. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, I will take some of my time back 
from the esteemec minority leader, if I 
might. 

Mr. RHODES. We cannot now settle 
the first strike capability, but it is my 
opinion they do have an advantage and 
all we are trying to do is counter an 
advantage which is in existence. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may respond to the minority 
leader, let us assume that the Soviets 
have built on to the SS-9, a 25-ton war- 
head, which they are phasing out be- 
cause it is obsolete. It has been this Na- 
tion’s policy and, it is a wise policy, to 
have smaller, more accurate warheads. 
As a result of this policy we are 5 to 6 
years ahead of the Soviet Union in ac- 
curacy. Accuracy is the most important 
criterion in determining whether one 
side or the other has a first strike capa- 
bility. 

The gentleman from Arizona is aware 
of the formula K=—NY  two-thirds/ 
(CEP)* and the gentleman understands 
that the megatonnage equivalence is 
more important for determining lethal- 
ity than gross megatonnage. And more 
important than megaton equivalents is 
accuracy. The Soviet warheads are big- 
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ger. Ours are more accurate. Ours are 
more potent. If anyone is close to a first 
strike capability, we are. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. Mr. Chairman, by definition 
there is no first-strike capability by the 
Soviets if their first strike is incapable 
of wiping out our ability to respond with 
overwhelming force. We have the sub- 
marines. We have the missiles. There is 
no way they can wipe those out in a 
first strike. Therefore, they do not have 
a first-strike capability. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The Soviets at the 
present time do not have a first-strike 
capability, neither do we. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment offered by Mr. LEGGETT, 
to prohibit testing of MaRV. These 
maneuvering re-entry vehicles are the 
key to the whole new posture that Secre- 
tary Schlesinger instigated last year—a 
strategy that, however disguised, puts us 
in a first-strike posture. 

The improvement in accuracy of our 
missiles woulc remove the protection for 
the whole world, of the knowledge that 
the United States and the U.S.SR. hold 
each other's cities hostage, so neither can 
strike first. If we now build the capacity 
to destroy the Soviets’ protective missiles 
with deadly accuracy, they can react in 
only one way—by preparing to destroy 
ours. Thus both will have first-strike 
capacity and both will be the losers. 

When pressed, the Secretary acknowl- 
edges that we already have the capacity 
to hit Soviet missile silos, airfields, and 
other sites, as well as cities. At a secret 
briefing on counterforce attacks, made 
public January 10, 1975, the Secretary 
said—page 39: 

The change in targeting doctrine can be 
implemented without the procurement of 
any additional w. +++ We could have 
selective responses even if we had a smaller 
force structure than we presently have, and 
with no greater yields. 


Then why, we may ask, are we spend- 
millions now on programs that will 
eventually cost billions? The aim, ap- 
parently, is to inflvence Soviet percep- 
tions of our intentions. Perception is 
the Secretary’s favorite word. He seems 
to feel that if the Soviets perceive that we 
are sharpening our weapons, they will be 
intimidated. At the same time, he tells 
us we must sharpen our weapons because 
we are intimidated, believing that the 
Soviets may make improvements in one 
area in a decade or two. The logic 
escapes me, 

I believe that the Soviets—and the rest 
of the world—would perceive our peace- 
ful intentions a lot more clearly if they 
saw us making a gesture to reduce our 
nuclear stockpiles. This is what the 
Viadivostok agreement was all about, but 
so far neither side has taken a step to 
reduce any nuclear stockpiles. The 
United States has far the greatest num- 
ber: each of the three components of 
our Armed Forces could level the Soviet 
Union many times over. Therefore we 
must be the first to forego so-called im- 


provements, and begin to make some real 
reductions. 

This amendment unfortunately does 
not cut out the research and develop- 
ment that began last year, but it does 
prohibit the testing of this monstrosity. 
That is a start, and I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LEGGETT). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 124, noes 276, 
not voting 33, as follows: 

{Roll No. 228] 
AYES—124 


Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Hawkins Patterson, 

Calif. 

. Pattison, N.Y, 
Pritchard 
Rangel 


Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 


Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 

Burke, Calif. Koch 

Burton, John Krebs 

Burton, Phillip LaFalce 
Leggett 


Lehman 
Lloyd, Calif. 
McCloske: 


NOES—276 
Brinkley 
Brooks 


Buchanan 


Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butier 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don A 


Bergiand 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 


Contan 
Conte 


Evans, Colo. 
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Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Til. 


Andrews, N.C. Litton 
Barrett 

Broyhill 

Danielson 

Eilberg 

Evins, Tenn. 

Fenwick 


Fiorio 
Hannaford 
Hefner 


Hubbard 
Johnson, Pa. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this yote: 

Mr. Eilberg for, with Mr. Florio against. 

Mr. Riegle for, with Mr. Morgan against. 

Mr. Danielson for, with Mr. Teague against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title II? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, for clari- 


Young, Alaska 
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fication, I would like to ask the chairman 
a few questions. 

I would like to inquire of the distin- 
guished chairman whether or not sec- 
tions 706 and 707 of the bill, H.R. 6674, 
provides the Navy with contracting and/ 
or spending authority which may be 
contrary to the expressed intent of sec- 
tion 401 of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974? 

Mr. PRICE. Sections 706 and 707 do 
not provide the Navy with contracting or 
spending authority contrary to the ex- 
pressed intent of section 401 of the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment and 
Control Act of 1974. 

Section 401 of the Budget Act is a pro- 
cedural section which restricts the con- 
sideration of bills and resolutions which 
provide new spending authority, “unless 
that bill, resolution, or amendment also 
provides that such new spending author- 
jty is to be effective for any fiscal year 
only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are provided in Appropriations Acts.” 

Section 706 would provide no new 
spending authority, since the Navy can 
enter into shipbuilding contracts only to 
the extent that funds are already appro- 
priated for the basic cost of the ship plus 
2 years of projected contract escalation. 
If there is no escalation, the obligation 
will be fully funded and the amount 
appropriated for projected escalation will 
be in excess to the needs of the contract. 
If the escalation is more than projected, 
the Navy will be forced to request addi- 
tional funds for this purpose—as it has 
in every year since 1968. No obligations 
may be recorded under section 706—by 
its own terms and by the terms of section 
708—unless unobligated balances of ap- 
propriated funds are available, 

Section 707 is not contrary to section 
401 of the Budget Act. The authority 
granted in section 707 is similar to au- 
thority of other agencies of govern- 
ment to settle claims and judgments, the 
payment of which is contingent upon the 
passage of a subsequent Appropriations 
Act. 

Section 707—by its own terms and by 
the terms of section 708—is not contrary 
to section 401 of the Budget Act. 

Mr. MAHON. If the purpose of section 
708 of the bill (H.R. 6674) is to bring 
sections 706 and 707 into compliance 
with section 401 of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, do you nevertheless still effec- 
tively provide contracting and/or spend- 
ing authority to the Navy with respect to 
shipbuilding? 

In other words, if the House agrees to 
sections 706 and 707 of H.R. 6674, will 
the Navy be provided with contracting 
authority and claims settlement author- 
ity prior to the availability of appropri- 
ated funds for that purpose? 

Mr. PRICE. The purpose of section 
708 was to make clear that any “new 
spending authority” which anyone could 
possibly perceive to be included in sec- 
tions 706 and 707 would be effective only 
to the extent or in amounts provided in 
appropriations acts, that is, prior appro- 
priations acts in the case of 706 and sub- 
sequent acts in the case of section 707. 

If the House agrees to sections 706 and 
707, the Navy will in no case have con- 
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tracting authority prior to the availa- 
bility of appropriated funds. Shipbuild- 
ing contracts in all cases will be based 
upon appropriated funds, and obligations 
cannot be recorded beyond the amounts 
appropriated, Since the amount of con- 
tract escalation—especially that beyond 
2 fiscal years—is unquantifiable, the 
Navy will not be required to speculate 
beyond that period and obtain all funds 
for projected excalation in order to en- 
ter into contracts. 

The settlement of any claim, by the 
terms of the settlement and by the terms 
of section 707 and section 708, will not 
result in new spending authority, since 
no obligation will arise until the con- 
tingency of an appropriation act for that 
purpose is met. The Appropriation Act 
will have actually been enacted before 
any obligation arises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Manon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Price was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. MAHON. If the distinguished 
Chairman will yield further, and if the 
distinguished chairman will permit me 
to ask, will section 706 prohibit the Ap- 
propriations Committee from fully fund- 
ing shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
grams as we have been doing for somie 15 
years? 

Mr. PRICE. H.R. 6674, and its accom- 
panying legislative history to date, re- 
flects the sense of the Armed Services 
Committee that huge sums should not 
be authorized for appropriation, many 
years in advance of the year of obliga- 
tion, when the authorization of these 
funds is based on mere speculation about 
future economic events. The committee 
believes that this. practice, first, need- 
lessly inflates the budget; second, pro- 
vides a huge account for future repro- 
graming; and third, bears no relation to 
reality. To the extent that any authori- 
zation bill may place limitations on ap- 
propriations, H.R. 6674 also may limit 
future appropriations for shipbuilding 
programs. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
for his statement with respect to the 
intent of the language in the bill. 

Mr. PRICE. I am glad to furnish the 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE DI—ACTIVE FORCES 


Sec. 301. Each component of the, Armed 
Forces is authorized an end strength for 
active duty personne! as follows: 

(a) (1) For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1975, and ending June 30, 1976: 

(A) Army, 785,000. 

(B) The Navy, 528,651. 

(C) The Marine Corps, 196,303. 

(D) The Air Force, 590,000. 

(2) For the period beginning, July 1, 1976, 
and ending September 30, 1976, 

(A) The Army, 793,000. 

(B) The Navy, 535,860. 

(C) The Marine Corps, 196,498. 

(D) The Air Force, 591,000. 


AMENDMENT OFFERET BY MR, DELLUMS 
Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. DELLUMS: On 
page 6, after line 16, add the following 
language: 

“Sec, 302, The Department of Defense is 
authorized an end strength for active duty 
personnel as follows: For the fiscal period 
beginning July 1, 1976, and ending Septem- 
ber 30; 1976; 2,045,358. Within this author- 
ized figure of 2,045,358 for active duty person- 
nel of the Armed Forces, no more than 346,- 
500 military personnel may be assigned to 
active duty on land outside the United States 
and its possessions and territories during this 
fiscal period.” 

Mr, DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, we of- 
fered this amendment in subcommittee 
and in the full committee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and, needless 
to say, the amendment failed; so we 
seek this afternoon a broader platform 
for much broader support for what I 
consider an extremely important amend- 
ment. 

Question No. 1: What is the purpose of 
this amendment? What does it do? 

No. 1: It proposes an end strength re- 
duction of 70,000 active-duty personnel 
from the administration’s request for 2 
period which ends September 30, 1976. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
result in a reduction of 70,000 troops over 
a 15-month period ending September 30, 
1976. It is based upon a current estimate 
of 416,500 U.S. overseas land-based 
troops. It would not force the removal of 
any person from the military since the 
normal attrition rate is between 200,000 
and 300,000. All the military would have 
to do is simply not recruit 70,000 persons. 

Why this amendment? First, Mr. 
Chairman, at a moment in our history 
when we have limited resources and diffi- 
cult choices, priorities must be the order 
of the day. We must face every decision 
we make with logic and reason and ca- 
pability. If we are to address the human 
problems that are mounting in this coun- 
try, then we must address this military 
budget. So I would suggest that if the 
military budget is sacrosanct, then our 
human services programs must wither 
away. 

The greatest waste in the military 
today is the huge excess of spending as a 
result of our overseas troop commit- 
ments. This particular Pentagon spend- 
ing does less for our economy and buys 
the smallest contribution to real national 
security. 

Another reason is that we Members of 
the Congress must reassert our congres- 
sional control over our overseas military 
presence, For years Congress has ap- 
proved these levels without ever ques- 
tioning them. These levels are not ar- 
rived at by constitutional processes’ of 
congressional control. As a matter of fact 
it represents an abdication of our re- 
sponsibility. These figures are arrived at 
by one, the executive branch of this Na- 
tion and two, foreign governments. 

The key point here is that there is no 
specific treaty that dictates the forward 
deploymemnt of any specific number of 
troops in any situation. Executive agree- 
ments are not submitted to Congréss. 


Such commitments are the result of po- 
litical foreign policy calculations, not 
military decisions to which we should 
rightfully defer to the Pentagon. 
Next—and I think this point is very, 
very important—debate here should be 
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over our permanent interests, about the 
long-term rationale of our troop levels, 
not over the policy context of the last 
couple of weeks. The question we must 
look at is: Is our military acting within 
the framework of our foreign policy cal- 
culations and limitations or is our mili- 
tary indeed our foreign policy? 

From where should these cuts come? 
First of all it is our responsibility, Mr. 
Chairman, to establish limits and set pol- 
icies, Let the executive branch within the 
framework of our responsibility estab- 
lish policy to carry out those policies. 

I agree with my colleagues on the floor 
who believe we should not unilaterally 
reduce our troops in Europe until there 
is some logical conclusion to Mutual 
Balanced Force Reduction Talks dis- 
cussions which will result in some spe- 
cific movement within the near future. 

Another important consideration here 
is that I do not believe it is our respon- 
sibility nor the duty of the Congress to 
specifically lay out where these cuts can 
come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, that is 
the responsibility of the military. That 
is the responsibility of the Pentagon. 

I would now like to give Members a 
theoretical presentation of where I think 
these cuts can come. 

We can cut 23,000 troops from Thai- 
land. I would remind my colleagues that 
we are being kicked out of Thailand 
now. 

Then 20,000 troops could be taken out 
of Japan and Okinawa, which still leaves 
32,000 there. 

Then we can cut 15,500 from South 
Korea, which would leave still 26,500 
there. 

We could cut 8,000 troops which could 
be taken from the Philippines, leaving 
8,000 there. 

We can cut 2,000 troops from the is- 
land of Taiwan, which will leave 3,000 
there. 

We can cut 200 from the beautiful 
island of Bermuda, which would leave 
us 800 there. 

We can cut 800 from Cuba, leaving 
us 2,200 there. 

We can cut 500 troops from Morocco, 
leaving us 500 there. 

That totals 70,000 troops reduced with- 
out touching Europe. 

Now, let us look at some specifics. Let 
us take that nation that is on the front 
page of all our newspapers throughout 
the country, on the lips of the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Secretary 
ot Defense—South Korea. First of all, 
the South Koreans have 600,000 troops 
under arms. Many of them are combat 
experienced as the result of their recent 
involvement in the Indochina war. Their 
ostensible enemy is the North Koreans, 
with 320,000 troops under arms; they 
have not fired a shot in 22 years, except 
occasional sniper fire. 

I would submit to my colleagues that 
South Korea is a nation perhaps one- 
fiftieth the size of the United States, yet 
with a military force of one-fourth the 
size of this country; one of the best 
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trained, best experienced, best equipped 
miliary forces on the face of this Earth. 

The argument is that the North 
Koreans may invade the South Ko- 
reans—ridiculous. 

We, the United States, also have 1,000 
tactical nuclear weapons in South 
Korea and 54 nuclear-bomb carrying air- 
planes. 

My question is: Are we there to defend 
the South Koreans from a North Ko- 
rear attack, when I think on the scale 
of 1 to 10 the probability is zero, or are 
we there, in fact, to protect.our own 
nuclear tactical weapons? 

If we are, let us come up front. 

I asked Secretary Schlesinger— 

How can you justify on military grounds 
a forward deployment of 42,000 troops? 


His response, and we can read it in 
the RECORD, was— 

The gentleman from California is correct. 
We cannot justify on military grounds the 
forward deployment of troops in South 
Korea. We are there to provide a political 
presence. 


If we are simply providing a political 
presence in South Korea, why do we 
need 42,000 troops to provide a political 
presence? Why not 4,200 or 420 or 42? 
Maybe 4.2 troops, if all we are doing is 
providing a political presence? 

But once we got the Secretary on the 
record, I have heard a lot of ridiculous 
arguments in the last 5 or 6 days. “No, 
Mr. DELLUMS, not that we are trying to 
protect the South Koreans from an in- 
vasion by the North Koreans. We are 
trying to prevent the South Koreans 
from invading North Korea.” 

We must reduce troops in South Ko- 
rea. They are a competent, capable mili- 
tary force. 

Needless to say, we should be dealing 
with the moral and ethical question of 
whether we should be supporting a cor- 
rupt government, whether the president 
of that nation can say, “There will be 
no dissent in this nation.” 

What would happen in this country if 
the President of the United States said 
the first amendment should be repealed 
until I decide? 

What is the business of a democratic 
nation supporting a government that 
has been corrupt and violating the rights 
of its people? 

Take Japan and Okinawa—52,000 
troops. Secretary Schlesinger said there 
are two reasons for 52,000 troops: First 
that we are trying to make sure Japan 
never becomes another world power. If 
the Senate takes che position that says 
we should come to the aid of Japan, will 
it convince the country? We have not 
taken that position and I submit that 
assertion has enormous ramification. 

The second argument is that we are 
providing a refueling spot in the West- 
ern Pacific. Perhaps we do need a re- 
fueling spot, but with the total aggre- 
gate of 52,000 troops, as I said Thurs- 
day, that has to be the largest gas sta- 
tion on the face of the Earth. 

Thailand—the Thailand Government 
is kicking us out. We will have a 23,000 
reduction there. 

Taiwan—there are 5,000 troops, 1,000 
of which are part of the Joint Defense 
Command established by treaty. The re- 
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maining 4,000 do no more than service 
Air Force and Navy bases and are not as- 
signed there. according to any treaty cb- 
ligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. I appreciate my col- 
leagues bearing with me. This isan im- 
portant amendment and I would think a 
few more minutes would do no dissery- 
ice to this House on this important 
amendment. We have been here several 
hours and into the night before this. We 
surely can take the time to debate this 
question now. 

Bermuda. Two hundred and fifty 
troops are assigned to the Navy Mari- 
time Patrol Squadron, the only Depart- 
ment of Defense combat mission as- 
signed there. The other 750 are non- 
combat command and support troops 
which provide services to the base recrea- 
tional and vacational facilities, and are 
in no way related to the patrol. Why do 
we have the troops there? 

Mr. Chairman, great emphasis is now 
being given to the symbolic values of any 
cut, be it 70 or 70,000 troops. But, in the 
long run, a meaningless military commit- 
ment does not add up to a meaningful 
political commitment. Events of recent 
days should teach us two things: A com- 
mitment should be clearly defined, and 
no commitment should be undertaken 
that is more than the American people 
are willing to sustain. When these two 
rules are ignored, as Indochina shows, a 
tragedy becomes also a defeat for Ameri- 
can foreign policy and American in- 
fluence. 

Finally, to the arguments of my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle who be- 
lieve that this is the wrong time, I would 
submit to them that I have been here 
going on my fifth year. Every year is the 
wrong time, I would suggest to my liberal, 
doveish colleagues who are in opposition 
to the amendment, when will the mil- 
lenium come? When will there be peace 
in the world if you and I lack the cour- 
age to stand up and take some actions 
on behalf of the people? When will 
the magic moment come when someone 
taps us on the shoulder and says, “Now 
you can reduce the budget.” This is the 
moment of difficult choice and hard deci- 
sion when we must deal on the basis of 
priorities. We do not need all these troops 
deployed overseas. There are places 
where they can be reduced and cut down. 

Mr. Chairman, I close with this com- 
ment: A great human being the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King once said that power 
asks, “Is it safe?” Expediency asks, “Is it 
politic?” Vanity asks, “Is it popular?” 
Conscience asks, “Is it right?” 

I ask the Members of the Committee, 
is it right? I believe it is right that we 
reduce our troops, that we face this 
budget, that we point out to the Ameri- 
can people that there are more than two 
alternatives, isolationism and interven- 
tionism—there is a role for people. I ask 
for the support of the Committee on this 
amendment. 

Mr, WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sat in this 
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House for a number of years and I 
have listened to amendments of this 
kind being offered, and I have also 
heard the adjective “mischievous” ap- 
plied to them. I say to the Commit- 
tee this afternoon that this adjective 
is far too weak. “Catastrophic” is a 
better description for this amend- 
ment. 

I listened very carefully to what the 
gentleman from California had to say. 
I took the time to read his statement 
which he sent around to us, which he 
made earlier this week. I read this, and 
I recall when I was a teacher of history, 
times of watershed. Decisions were made 
here, and the passion of the moment 
prevailed and no real thought was given 
to the future of what was down the 
pike. I am very much afraid that if we 
adopt this amendment this afternoon, 
we will go down that particular road, 
swayed by the passion of the moment. 

What are the motives the gentleman 
has given to us today? He has told us 
that we can make a saving. We can cut 
down 70,000 men from our Armed Forces 
by pulling these people back and by not 
recruiting that many to replace them. 
What does this mean overseas in terms 
of real costs in the keeping of the peace? 
I want to address myself to that, but I 
ae want to make note of something 

The truth of the matter is that since 
1965, the year before the buildup in Viet- 
nam, we had a troop strength overseas 
of 750,000. 

The gentleman himself just said it is 
now 416,000. 

In the western Pacific alone, the area 
he singled out, the area he wants to cut, 
the reduction has been in excess of 
100,000 men. The fiow is in that direction, 
not in the other direction. 

What are the consequences of making 
this cut? History shows, and it has 
shown conclusively, that peace is best 
guaranteed by a balance of power. It is 
not guaranteed by our motives or the 
motives of our potential adversaries. It 
is guaranteed by a balance. And if we 
look at the time of the great wars of this 
century, or prior to this time, we will 
see that those wars were initiated when 
that balance was tipped, or, perhaps, 
through miscalculation when someone 
thought the balance no longer existed. 

What will the reduction in forces pro- 
duce in South Korea? More stability? 
Oh, no. No. By all that is logical, that will 
not occur. We know perfectly well the 
question raised since the fall of South 
Vietnam, not just in our own hearts, but 
by the statements that have been made 
in other countries and those who have 
had commitment with us, and they have 
raised that question very vocally: Can the 
Americans be called upon to maintain 
their commitments? 

The President of the Philippines has 
raised this question. Other national 
leaders have raised it in Europe and the 
Far East. A reassessment is going on 
there right now. 

Take this step, cut these forces, and 
you will give more substance to those re- 
assessments than anything that we have 
done in the Far East in the last 25 years. 

No one can draw a scenario for you, 
but I will suggest this: In the last 6 
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weeks Kim Il-sung went to Peking. Our 
Sino experts tell us that he went there 
to seek some assurances as to whether 
or not China would support an attack 
upon South Korea. We cannot say for 
certain if that is true, but I think we can 
say this: You cut down the force that 
is there right now, and you are going to 
endanger that balance. 

What are the Japanese going to do if 
we do it? They will certainly reassess 
their position with regard to China and 
with regard to the Soviet Union. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITEHURST. The relative 
peace that has existed in the Far East 
Since the end of the Korean war has 
rested on this balance that has been 
very, very real. Make that cutback, as the 
gentleman has suggested, and I will tell 
the Members that balance is going to be- 
tipped over. What we need to do this 
afternoon is to defeat this amendment 
and make the margin of that defeat so 
large that it will send an emphatic mes- 
sage to friend and foe alike that this 
country has not abdicated its responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITEHURST. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman made a 
case for our involvement in Korea. First 
of all, I indicated we have over 1,000 tac- 
tical nuclear weapons in South Korea. 
Recently, one of our commanders was 
quoted as saying: 

I am a tac-nuke man myself. 


And in several corners of this Nation 
and in this town there are people who 
believe that our 42,000 troops are in South 
Korea not to defend South Koreans nor 
to ward off the North Koreans, but to de- 
fend our 1,000 tac-nuke weapons from 
the South Koreans. 

How does the gentleman respond to 
that? 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not subscribe to that, and I do not 
think anyone with any real sense of re- 
sponsibility subscribes to it. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think, in answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, that the troops are there as a 
deterrent to the use of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Absolutely. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. DELLUMS. There are 600,000 
combat-experienced troops there. Let us 
use some reason and logic with each 
other. There are 600,000 combat- 
experienced troops. The enemy has 320,- 
000 with no experience in 22 years. 

What leads the gentleman to believe 
that the North Koreans will invade South 
Korea? What intelligence-gathering 
sources would lead the gentleman to that 
irrational conclusion? 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Is the gentleman 
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aware of the reserve forces available in 
North Korea? 

Mr. DELLUMS. What is the reserve? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Is it not true that 
the forces we have in Korea today are 
there primarily to deter the outbreak of 
a new war? 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Most certainly. 

Mr. STRATTON. Is it not likely that 
if we were to reduce those forces, as the 
gentleman from California suggests, 
particularly in view of the trip that the 
Korean Dictator Kim Il-sung made to 
Peking the other day, that they might 
well begin a new war? 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Absolutely. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that 
the gentleman from California sin- 
cerely believes that this is the time 
to offer this amendment, but I sub- 
mit that this is the wrong time of the 
wrong year of the wrong century to offer 
such an amendment. 

I have been associated with NATO in 
one capacity or another for more than 
20 years, and I can tell you that the 
Europeans, because of recent events, are 
jittery at the moment about what the 
purposes of the United States may be. I 
do not think we can count, members of 
the committee, on the Soviet Union reas- 
suring them by motivating us as it has 
in the past. 

I remember one time when the Ameri- 
can commitment to NATO seemed to be 
a little bit weak, although the rhetoric 
was strong. Mr. Dulles was making 
speeches saying that we were not going 
to have that sterile policy of contain- 
ment anymore; we were going to have a 
policy of liberation. The Hungarians were 
stupid enough to buy that, and they tried 
to liberate themselves. The Russians 
waited for 10 days to see what we were 
going to do. We did not do anything, and 
the tanks rolled in and the blood flowed 
in the streets of Budapest and in the vil- 
lages and towns and cities of Hungary. 

Then we had another experience with 
them in Czechoslovakia, and again the 
Russian tanks rolled and the Czechs fell. 

I ask the Members, What would you 
do if you were the Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium or Holland or Denmark or one of 
the little countries in Western Europe 
and a week before the President went to 
the NATO summit the Congress of the 
United States said: 

Yes, we are going to take out 70,000 troops, 
maybe not from Europe, but from some- 
where, and certainly some would be 
from Europe”? 


You would probably think the best 
thing that you could do would be to make 
the best deal you could with the Commu- 
nists, and that is exactly what the Rus- 
sians hope to do. 

They have a word for it in Europe 
called the “Finlandization of Europe.” 
You do what they want because you do 
not dare do what they do not want. 

I can say from personal experience 
that it would cause a great deal of de- 
spair behind the Iron Curtain, where 
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some people still dare to hope that some 
day, some way, they are going to get the 
Russians out of their country. 

What was the Marshall Plan founded 
for? I fought my first campaign, 
strangely enough, in a coal mining, steel- 
making district, on the issue of whether 
or not I would upport the Marshall 
Plan, which the then sitting Congress- 
man had voted against. I won that elec- 
tion on that campaign because I made 
the case to my people that if the Rus- 
sians could add to their preponderant 
raw materials strength and their big 
population the industrial know-how and 
the industrial capacity of Western Eu- 
rope, they would have us looking up the 
muzzle of their gun barrel economically, 
so to speak. 

I do not think they intend to start a 
land war in Europe unless we invite 
them to. 

But I do believe that they intended to 
dominate Western Europe if they can. 
That is what it is all about today, 
whether or not we can remain econom- 
ically independent or whether we start 
by little nibbles—and as somebody said, 
by being bitten to death by ducks—nib- 
bling here, nibbling there, drawing out 
from here and cutting down there, until 
we signify to the rest of Western Europe 
that they had better come to an accom- 
modation with the Russians. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that in view of 
what has happened this year that this is 
the wrong year, by far and away the 
wrongest year that we have ever had this 
proposition come up. 

Just let me say in closing that there is 
no way that we can withdraw into isola- 
tionism and remain free. We depend on 
the rest of the world: My steel-producing 
district depends upon sources outside of 
the United States for more than 50 per- 
cent of its iron ore. We depend on the 
rest of the world for 100 percent of our 
tin, for 60 percent of our copper, for 100 
percent of our raw rubber, and the list 
can go on and on for 96 or 97 percent of 
our aluminum ore, and so forth, and un- 
less we want to put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of being dominated by a power 
whose admitted aims and objectives are 
to dominate the world, if we are willing 
to allow our standard of living to be re- 
duced so that instead of 8 million people 
being unemployed there might be 18 
million or 28 million unemployed, then 
this is the kind of an amendment that 
will do it, 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we vote 
down the amendment: overwhelmingly. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in reluctant op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the full 
5 minutes, 

This is the first time since 1970 that I 
have taken the floor to speak in opposi- 
tion to my esteemed colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DELLUMS), 
whom I respect immensely, just as I re- 
spect every man who has ever worn the 
uniform of our country in combat, as has 
the gentleman from California and been 
decorated in so doing. 

I would be inclined to hold with the 
gentleman from California if I thought 
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that it would result in more Americans 
exporting democracy, and the substance 
of our Constitution instead of what we 
have witnessed in too many banana re- 
publics, but I do not believe it wise to 
withdraw our troops from anywhere on 
Earth. 

I read Jack Anderson’s column over 
the weekend about the morality of the 
American foreign policy in the last 6 or 
8 years. I certainly hope that every Mem- 
ber of this Congress will read what he 
had to say about what we have been up 
to diplomatically. The article follows my 
remarks, 

I just cannot believe that reducing our 
troop forces anywhere now would be in 
the best interests of democracy or the 
return of morality to our scene. 

I wish that we could quit supporting 
every two-bit dictatorship who frustrates 
freedom of speech in their countries. 

Seoul, Korea, sits less than 20 miles 
from the militarized border of North 
and South Korea. I have never seen it, 
but I understand it is a corridor virtu- 
ally covered with artillery targeting and 
I do not think that now is the time to 
take abrupt action regarding what has 
long been our policy of containment of 
what has been called Asian militant 
communism, whatever that’s supposed to 
be. I think that we should return to a 
policy around the world that is dedicated 
and designed to preserve democracy and 
to seeing it practiced. Many of our sol- 
diers could do that for us abroad, just 
as some at home, including combat vet- 
erans who serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There are few who can hold 
up this ideal with greater meaning for 
millions everywhere than the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming. I also agree with everything the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS) has said, except that I very much 
feel, as the gentleman from Wyoming 
feels, that this particular moment is not 
a time to reduce our troop strength in 
Asia. I have voted for such reductions 
in the past and salute Mr. DELLUMS for 
persisting in his efforts to eliminate the 
stationing of troops abroad in places and 
numbers where they are not really sery- 
ing any useful military purpose. I hope 
he will renew his efforts next year. How- 
ever, I feel that the effect of such an 
action at this time could be disastrous. 

Mr. RONCALIO. I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio. I would rather 
cut off my arm than vote against a mo- 
tion of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMS), but I have to at this 
time, and I hope he appreciates it. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Perhaps the most powerful argument 
that has been raised on this side does not 
go to the substantive aspect of the 
amendment but simply asks, as my col- 
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league, the gentleman from Ohio, said, 
the symbolic question. 

I would like to submit this to the gen- 
tleman, that if we can agree that there 
is some waste and that all of our troops 
are not serving a useful purpose around 
the world, then the question is, Why is 
this not the right time to communicate 
to the world that we as a powerful and 
sophisticated nation are willing to re- 
think, reevaluate, streamline, and trim 
our military forces? 

Mr. RONCALIO. Let me answer that 
question by saying, If we are really sin- 
cere about trimming and streamlining, 
we would cut down waste by about 50 
percent tomorrow by the gutsy and sim- 
ple act of abolishing half of our subcom- 
mittees. Removing waste could begin 
right here. 

Let me answer the boos that I heard 
when I said I would rather cut off my 
arm than vote against the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Dettums). There 
is not a finer human being in this democ- 
racy than that man from California, 
If fighting for food, fairness, and justice 
for all people is being radical, then I 
am proud to be associated with a radical, 

Mr. Jack Anderson’s column from the 
Sunday Post follows: 


DIPLOMACY Minus MORALITY 
(By Jack Anderson) 


The global rout of Henry Kissinger's 
policies—and his attempt to disarm his 
own handiwork by laying it at the door of 
an obstreperous Congress and an unstead- 
fast people—calls for comment. 

Kissinger has cut a great swath through 
our times, He has a formidable intellect and 
an arresting eloquence. He is po®sessed of an 
awesome drive and dedication. He is a brii- 
Hant negotiator and a commanding person- 
ality. 

But he has made one great mistake. As 
the chief navigator of our foreign policy 
since 1969, he has kept the flag of American 
idealism deliberately lowered and has sailed 
the seven seas without a moral rudder. He 
has been willing to do what must be done 
to get “results,” ready to make common 
cause with any pirate who controlled a use- 
Tul ship. 

If the expediency of the moment called 
for throwing the gentle Cambodian people 
into the maw of an already lost war in order 
to facilitate our retrert from !t, or for the 
terror bombing of Hanoi at 11:59 of the war 
to disguise the surrender inherent in his 
peace terms, well—that’s the way the game 
is played. 

If the calculations of power politics caused 
America to stand before the Solzhenitsyns 
of the world with eyes averted while placat- 
ing their oppressors, or to deceive Conrress 
and the public as to exactly what had been 
done or pledged in their name, well—it 
isn’t easy to be Bismarck. 

For a time Henry Kissinger dazzled Wash- 
ington. He was adept in the backrooms at 
producing accords that meant different 
things to different signators, assiduous in 
building up houses of cards by ambiguities. 

He practiced a diplomacy of duplicity and 
manipulation, putting expediency ahead of 
principle. He underestimated the American 
ideology. He forgot that there comes a time 
when the foreign policy of a democracy is no 
stronger than the people’s respect for it. 

One by one, the houses of cards have fal- 
len in. Success woud have permitted at least 
a pragmatic defense of his tactics. But where 
are the victories? 

The Indochina debacle is merely the latest 
example. By 1969, the Vietnam war was lost. 
It was painfully evident that we could not 
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forever defend a regime that could not de- 
fend itself. 

Yet instead of facing the true reality and 
dismantling the war in the most humane and 
least costly manner possible, Richard Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger prolonged it for four 
years in pursuit of appearances. They had 
their eye on the global chess game and do- 
mestic politics. 

That the Nixon-Kissinger “peace with 
honor” was never more than a cynical slogan, 
that the Paris peace accords were made only 
to be broken was obvious even to the Joint 
Chiefs. Their secret estimate was that under 
the Paris agreement, the Saigon regime could 
not survive, for the accord left large North 
Vietnamese forces within South Vietnam, 
building up for the final kill. 

The Vietnam mistake was part of a pattern. 
Here is the dismal record which must be 
understood before it cam be corrected. 

Early in his regime, Kissinger found our 
official coldness toward South Africa and 
Rhodesia inconvenient and quixotic, based as 
it was on mere ideological considerations. He 
thought he could saddle the issue and, with a 
little manipulation, play up to both sides. 
His first secret tilt was toward the white 
supremacist nations, while he sought to pla- 
cate the black nations with US. aid. It didn’t 
work. Today the black Africans—almost the 
whole continent—are convinced we're against 
them. 

During the India-Pakistan war, we claimed 
neutrality while tilting toward Pakistan. It 
was another maneuver in the chess game. 
Thus, we ineffectualy backed the abject loser 
and alienated the world’s largest democracy. 

In the Greek-Turkish war over Cyprus, 
Kissinger’s passion for meddling and ma- 
nipulation embroiled us to such poor effect 
that it cost us the enmity not of one side 
but of both. But Greece and Turkey had been 
long-time U.S. allies. 

In Latin America, Kissinger’s neglect of 


our traditional allies has turned them against 
us. He was compelled to cancel a trip south 
of the border because he was advised secretly 


that his visit 
countries. 

By the time of the Secretary's attempt to 
mediate the Arab-Israeli hostilities, the long 
pursult of pragmatism at the expense of 
principle had exacted its awful price. Kis- 
singer had compromised so many interests, 
had carried so much water on so many 
shoulders in so many parts of the world, 
that President Ford had to take personal 
charge of the Middle East negotiations. 

In Portugal, U.S. Ambassador Stuart Nash 
Scott tried to establish friendly relations with 
the new military government. He advised 
Washington that was not lost to 
the Communists, that the United States 
should bolster the moderates who wanted to 
remain in the Atlantic Alliance. Kissinger 
not only refused to listen but fired him for 
his wrongheadedness. Now Portugal has con- 
cluded a wholly free election, with 92 per 
cent participation. The Communists wound 
up with only 13 per cent of the vote. The 
ousted ambassador was right; Kissinger was 
wrong. 

If Kissinger’s mistakes suddenly are catch- 
ing up with him, he has told friends plain- 
tively that it isnt’ his fault—if the 
presidency had retained its authority, if 
the Congress had not rebelled, if the people 
had not flagged. 

But that is the point. The foreign policy 
of a great democracy, if it is to endure, must 
be forthright and based on principle. Free 
men will not long shed blood or spend their 
treasure to support mere facades, manipula- 
tions and secret deals. 

An American foreign policy that does not 
recognize this is built on sand. 


Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 


would cause riots in some 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California was kind enough to dis- 
tribute over the weekend his state- 
ment, for which I thank him. In that 
statement he raised what he de- 
scribed as a rhetorical question regard- 
ing at what time it would be in order to 
consider approving reductions in over- 
seas troop assignments such as he 
requests. 

Mr. Chairman, in the opinion of this 
Member, the question is not rhetorical; it 
is a completely valid question; and there 
is a ready answer and a source. Unfor- 
tunately, the gentleman is asking the 
question in the wrong forum. Only the 
leadership in the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China can answer his question. 
Our defense expenditures and troop as- 
signments are a response to the threat 
which is inherent in continuing the arms 
buildup by these two nations, and in the 
case of Russia, the continuing refusal 
to engage in any kind of meaningful dis- 
cussions on troop reductions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the opinion of this 
Member that now is the time for stability 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
It is further my judgment that we have 
a Mexican standoff so far as our strate- 
gic forces are concerned, so it could very 
well be that our arguments in the Vladi- 
vostok Conference could be aimed at the 
wrong target. It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that our best guarantee for peace 
is to keep our country economically 
strong, morally and spiritually right, 
and militarily impregnable. 

Ms. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
gentleman from California’s amend- 
ment. I am a little distressed by hearing 
all the talk about whether or not this 
is the “right time.” I do not think there 
could be a better time to discuss foreign 
troop deployments. We have ended an 
incredible period in the history of this 
country in our involvement in South 
Vietnam. No one has ever accused this 
country of not doing enough in South 
Vietnam. We did everything we possibly 
could. We committed people; we com- 
mitted food; we committed the finest 
equipment the world has ever seen. We 
certainly did everything we possibly 
could, we spared no costs. 

But one of the questions that I asked 
myself—and it haunts me as an Ameri- 
can, and as Americans I think we must 
all think about it—is, Did we do too 
much for South Vietnam, and in doing 
too much maybe destroy the morale and 
lead the South Vietnamese to think that 
we were going to do the whole thing? 

Perhaps we convinced them that only 
we could win the war and in so doing we 
destroyed their will to fight, their self 
image and their will to survive. They de- 
ferred too much to us because we in- 
sisted that they do it. 

I think it is dangerous to tell the 
whole free world that, we will pick up 
the whole fight and we will defend every- 
one in the world we consider “free” and 
the Communists can defend everything 
that is Communist. We would be putting 
ourselves into an impossible position. We 
cannot defend everything in the whole 
free world. We must have 2 partnership 
with the free world countries. We have 
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had difficulty in getting the NATO coun- 
tries to be full partners. To get other 
countries to be partners we must end our 
paternalistic attitude toward the entire 
free world. 

Another thing that haunts me about 
our commitments abroad is, the Volun- 
teer Army and its inherent problems. If 
we really look at what we call “our fight- 
ing forces” abroad, I ask the Members 
whether or not they can fight. We just 
went through a difficult evacuation prob- 
lem in South Vietnam. 

We know how difficult some of the 
civilian evacuation was at the last min- 
ute. There was tremendous chaos and 
tension in South Vietnam, when that 
nation’s tragic collapse started to snow- 
ball. What would we do in Europe 
if the Russians decided to move through 
Europe and we are sitting there with 
hundreds of thousands of dependents? 
How are we going to evacuate the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American depend- 
ents under fire of the Russians and 
carry on a war at the same time? I really 
question whether we can call that “a 
fighting force.” 

If we decide we cannot have forces 
abroad without their families—and be- 
lieve me, I realize it is a terrible thing to 
ask people to give up their family life 
to serve abroad—but if we have depend- 
ents does it not make more sense to 
have fighting units stationed in the 
United States that we can take some- 
where at a moment’s notice? Is it not 
easier to airlift our soldiers to a bat- 
tlefield than to try to evacuate our 
personnel who are all spread out under 
fire? This is something to talk about. 
When we look at the hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops and dependents around 
the world, we really must ask are they a 
fighting force and would really be used, 
or would the troops cause more chaos 
by being abroad and just be a nuclear 
tripwire. 

By reducing our commitment by 
70,000 we are not telling the world we 
are getting out. I think we are telling 
the world we will do everything we can 
to attempt to help and support them and 
be an equal partner but I think we really 
are saying that no longer is it just our 
cause. I think in the long run partner- 
ship rather than paternalism is a better 
role for the United States. 

We have been accused of being too 
much of the big brother and being too 
heavyhanded. I urge all of the Members 
to reflect upon this. There is never a good 
time to discuss this matter. This is the 
time when we should begin a new em- 
phasis and begin a new dialog on our 
role in the world and we should reflect 
upon this. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. SCHROEDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, there 
are not many friends in the well this 
afternoon, so I would like to get the 
gentlewoman to respond to this. Several 
of our colleagues indicated we would be 
communicating something negative to 
the world, some weakness to the world 
if we in fact withdrew 70,000 troops. 
Would the gentlewoman comment on the 
reality that the American people are 
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presently witnessing the spectacle of the 
United States being kicked out of Thai- 
land and Taiwan and the Philippine 
Islands? 

Ms. SCHROEDER. Yes, I think that is 
part of the partnership role. We are say- 
ing now: “Whether or not you want us 
we are going to stay.” It is much more 
mature to accept an ally’s judgment that 
they do not want or need our presence. 
We are not withdrawing from the world. 
Seventy thousand is a reasonable num- 
ber and the gentleman from California 
made an excelient point about what 
kind of international commitments do 
we have in Morocco, Bermuda, and other 
points. These are serious questions and 
the world will not view this as a retreat 
for we are talking about a small per- 
centage of the total number of troops 
abroad. This amendment says we trust 
our allies and are merely reappraising 
the military need for our troops abroad. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of ‘words. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that I would 
be remiss to myself if I did not take 
the floor at this time. I once of- 
fered a similar amendment that the 
gentieman from California is offering 
today. I offered it a year ago. 

I have changed my position on it. I 
have changed my position after deep 
study into the problem as I see it. As 
Sam Rayburn used to say, “rd rather 
be right than consistent,” so I say today, 
that I have changed my position. 

What a troubled world we live in. We 
know the situation in Korea. We have 
42,000 troops there. I haye always been 
led to believe that we were there to help 
the South Koreans in the event that 
they were attacked by the North 
Koreans. I understand now that there is 
a new theory. The theory today is that 
we are there to prevent the South 
Koreans from attacking the North 
Koreans, that they have 600,000 troops 
and the finest troops in the world, where- 
as they are opposed by 450,000 on the op- 
posite side. 

The truth of the matter is that we 
have spent some $26 to $28 billion over 
there. For what purpose haye we done 
this? At first, it was for the purpose of 
supporting a benevolent despot. Now we 
support a harsh, tough, cruel ruling 
dictator, who I am sure does not follow 
a policy in which I believe. 

T have discussed the fact that we have 
42,000 troops there. But what are they 
there for? 

Now, I hear theorists say that the 
million and a half people assembled in 
Seoul, Korea, years ago, were to stir the 
people up to attack North Korea. I do 
not know whether this is so or not. I 
always thought it was the other way, that 
they were there as a protection, so that 
the Communists could not take over 
South Korea. 

Indeed, that is a trouble spot of the 
world, 

What about the fact that we do have 
troops in and the Philippines 
and we do have them in Indonesia? In 
all that area we hear there is talk and 
concern, “Get your troops out, get the 
American troops out.” Yes, this is another 
trouble spot of the world. 
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What do we want to do with Japan? 
Do we want to take our troops out? Do we 
want Japan to have an army? Do we 
want Japan to have a»nuclear force, 
nuclear weapons? That is what will hap- 
pen if we pull our troops out from there. 

Truly, I believe as the gentleman from 
California believes that we have too many 
troops over there. Let me say, I have the 
greatest respect for the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DELLUMS). I have 
watched him. I believe truthfully he is 
@ pacifist. I have seen him on all issues 
concerning the war and I respect Ron 
DELLUMS, whatever position he takes, for 
the judgment he has. I know he testi- 
fied from the sincerity of his heart and 
his mind. 

But let us look at the rest of the world. 
Let us look at the Mediterranean, for 
example. We look at the situation with 
respect to Egypt and Israel and what is 
going to happen to the whole Arab world 
over there. We wonder about that. 

We wonder about the problems in the 
Persian Gulf. We wonder about the 
problems in Cyprus. We spent so many 
hours last year on the Greek-Turkish 
situation. 

Even more serious than the Cyprus 
situation is the situation of the Aegean 
Sea where an oil deposit has been dis- 
covered. They say that there are troops, 
Greek troops on the Aegean Islands; and 
supposedly from the rumors we hear, 
that the troops are on the ‘Turkish side 
of their boundary and the Greeks on 
their side of the boundary. 

We were surprised at what happened 
in Portugal. Many thought it would go 
communistic by a bigger margin; but the 
Communist junta at the present time 
controls that government. 

In no way is the Government of Spain 
going to allow the Communists to infil- 
trate and try to organize there. 

In no way is the Government of France 
going to allow the Communists to come 
oyer from Portugal through Spain to 
organize in France. 

The whole world is troubled. We our- 
selves, the United States, our ship of state 
is in the middle of a turbulent sea. What 
happens when we are in the middle of 
a turbulent sea? A good mariner tries to 
set his course. He tries to get the ship 
on course. He tries to get it out of the 
troubled seas. 

Has the policy we have had been 
wrong? Is it time to reassess? Do we 
want to allow Japan to arm herself? Do 
we want to encourage the communists 
in those Far Eastern countries? 

What is our position?. I stood in this 
well a year ago and said that we should 
reduce our troops by 100,000. I have 
great respect for the gentleman, but 
I told him the other day that I think 
his amendment is the right amendment 
at the wrong time. 

I say to this Government, “Yes, we 
should reassess; we should find out what 
our policy is going to be in the future; 
we should determine what our policy is 
going to be, and that policy should be 
determined after consultation with the 
Congress of the United States on both 
Sides of the Capitol. 

It is my opinion that the amendment 
of the gentleman from California is an 
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amendment that comes at the wrong 
time. I think we should reassess our posi- 
tions. I think we should give notification 
to the executive department of the feel- 
ing of this Congress. I hope the amend- 
ment is not agreed to. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr., Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose I have been 
here on a lot of defense issues, but this 
is the first time I have ever really had 
occasion to speak on a troop issue. I 
suspect it is probably at the wrong time, 
because T suspect that our vote this year, 
as I read the House, is going to be smaller 
than in previous years on this issue. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to say that my 
distinguished colleague from California, 
who may be a pacifist, may argue that 
we ought to take 70,000 of our troops 
away from overseas because of whatever 
motive he might have. As far as that is 
concerned, I am not what is called a 
pacifist; I am really not a dove. I classify 
myself as a cheap hawk. 

Nothing has been said on this floor here 
this afternoon about economics. I per- 
sonally, if we could afford it, would like 
to see bastions of the United States pro- 
liferating around the world very much 
like the old Roman army, because I think 
we are altruistic in many of the things 
we do. I think we have been trusted to 
keep the peace. We were the only coun- 
try that could conquer a world with nu- 
clear weapons, and we abated that op- 
portunity in 1945. I think that the United 
States is a great democracy, and we haye 
proved that we can be trusted. 

There has been some discussion here 
that if we want economic independence, 
we have got to keep our forces around 
the world. Nobody has mentioned the 
fact here in several days of debate that 
this country is going broke. We started 
off the debate pointing out that this bill 
was about.a billion dollars out of balance 
with the budget resolution, indirectly 
rationalized. If the record is read after 
we have cleared up some of that dia- 
log, one can understand what we meant. 

We have made not one single reduc- 
tion in all the amendments that have 
been offered to date, and the authoriza- 
tion bill now constitutes about 30 per- 
cent of the defense budget and is about 
a billion, perhaps $2 billion—and I am 
not going to argue that at this point— 
out of phase. 

How can we reduce our forces? ‘The 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
tums) has his views. He says we should 
take them out of Korea, out of various 
and sundry areas. If we would have 
taken the majority leader's views last 
year and taken that 100,000-man re- 
duction and put that into law, we would 
have taken our forces out of Thailand: 
maybe not all of them, but a substantial 
number. Then, perhaps we would not 
be behind the eight ball there where 
we are today; where we are belng forced 
not only to get out of Thailand in a 
moderate amount, but we aré being 
forced to get out of Udorn, Udan, Nan- 
Kham and U-Tapao, and others. We 
are forfeiting billions of dollars worth 
of bases over there because we did not 
use our heads and moderate our posture 
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when it was dictated. We have created 
a backlash. 

We have a backlash now in the Philip- 
rine Islands. As a practical matter, if 
one goes to Subic Bay, it looks like Nor- 
folk or Boston or, Bremerton during 
World War II, It does not look like a 
Vevastated American Navy shipyard. It 
Joks like one of our American ship- 
yards did years ago when we hada bo- 
nanza of work. 

We can substantially cut down our 
cSpability in Subic Bay. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
filed a report, and their secret analysis 
says that we would be better postured in 
Korea not to get. out, but to. rather sub- 
stantially modify our force structure 
there and put the Korean divisions up to 
the northern top rather than have our 
U.S, divisions there, an take some of our 
forces out of there. 

I do not support 15,000; maybe I sup- 
port a 10,000 reduction in that area, 

As far as Europe is concerned, since we 
argued here on the floor last year to cut 
our force in Europe, we have actually 
expanded.our force there by 16,000 men. 

Are the Europeans doing their duty? 
I had occasion to debate this issue with 
the European NATO Minister on televi- 
sion some months ago, and I did a little 
study, which I do not have the figures 
for exactly before me now, but I do recall 
that the United States is spending more 
per capita for defense than is Germany, 
than is Italy, than is France, than any 
of our NATO partners. We are spending 
more, and we are in worse shape. 

But that is not the important thing. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous. consent, Mr. Leccerr 
was allowed to.proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr, Chairman, what 
the facts show are that we are spending 
more for Europe’s NATO defense per 
capita, ignoring Asia and ignoring the 
continental United States, we are spend- 
ing more for European defense than the 
Europeans are spending for themselves, 
except for Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if we want 
to be strong and if we want to be help- 
ful to the world, we have to be economi- 
cally independent. And, believe me, the 
United States is rapidly deteriorating to 
the posture of New York City and New 
York State. A very large public entity 
can go broke, and all you have to do is 
spend yourself to death, 

I think we have to make a little sense 
in this United States. We have to recog- 
nize we cannot do it in Korea and we 
have to recognize we cannot do it in 
Southeast Asia, we cannot do it in Thai- 
land, we cannot do it in Europe, we can- 
not do it in Israel. We could provide 
some defense, maybe, all over; but we 
have to recognize our overall posture. 
We have to get out of the $70 billion defi- 
cit business, and we are not going to 
do it this way. 

Enactment of this bill signifies that 
this House does not agree with the budg- 
et we enacted just the other day. 

When the President says that we are 
going up to $100 billion in deficit. in the 
Congress; we may not get up to $100 bil- 
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lion, but we are going to go substantially 
over $70 billion if we do not pass this 
amendment, 

This is the cornerstone, and when they 
come up on Labor, HEW, and when they 
come up on pollution and we say, “Let’s 
stay within the budget,” they will say, 
“Ah, look what you did on defense. You 
ignored the budget,” 

Iam willing to put my vote where my 
mouth is, and Iam prepared to hold back 
in a number of. sectors where I would like 
to spend, but we have to do it in a bal- 
anced way; and the balanced way agreed 
upon by a close vote the other day was 
to take it out of all sectors. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I will try not to use my 
5 minutes. First of all, let me say that I 
share the high regard expressed by others 
in the well today for the gentleman from 
California. I do believe that the philo- 
sophical argument and symbolism in- 
volved in this kind of amendment has 
been thoroughly ventilated. 

I would like to address myself for a mo- 
ment to some of the practical questions 
that are involved in the presentation of 
this amendment at this time. 

As the gentleman from California in- 
dicated, this amendment was discussed 
in the subcommittee. It was also dis- 
cussed in the full committee. It was 
turned down. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
the House that at no time did we ever 
receive any. testimony. in support of this 
kind of troop eut. And I should emphasize 
at this point that this is mot merely with- 
drawal of 70,000 troops from overseas; it 
is also a cut in; our Armed Forces of 
70,000. 

In that connection, let me just say 
that as one who has been inyolved in 
personnel problems for quite a number of 
years on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, this is the first time that I can feel 
comfortable in saying that the manage- 
ment of our personnel has been going in 
the proper direction. We have decreased 
total numbers of 50,000 over the last year 
so that the decline in total personnel 
numbers has heen proceeding in the 
proper direction. I think it would be un- 
fortunate at this time if we thrust the 
burden of reducing our forces by 70,000 
on the managers of our personnel. 

In the Defense Department we do 
have such problems as officers and en- 
listed men, support and combat troops, 
the closing of bases, and all of this, which 
are matters that have to be considered. I 
might add that the subcommittee was 
very open to outside witnesses. In fact, 
what probably was unprecedented, we 
had testimony from Brookings Institu- 
tion witnesses, and even those witnesses 
would advocate only a reduction of 20,000 
in total numbers, and they did not ad- 
dress the question of withdrawing indi- 
viduals from overseas. 

One further problem, of course, is that 
in the event we had any kind of flareup 
anywhere overseas, this Kind of limita- 
tion, as appears in the amendment, 
would prevent the deployment of any of 
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our existing. divisions which are in 
CONUS from being deployed overseas. It 
is just that kind of practical. problem 
which deserves thorough ventilation by 
@ subcommittee such as the Armed Serv- 
ices Personnel Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment, 

Mr, JORNSON of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Has the 
gentleman read the report prepared for 
the Committee on Appropriations, which 
was alluded to by the gentleman from 
California .(Mr. Leecetr), which is re- 
lated -te the maintenance of our 42,000- 
troop force level in Korea? 

Mr: NEDZI, I have not read. that re- 
port, no, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado, Of course, 
that is one of the difficult problems about 
talking about this. It has been classified 
as being a secret document, 

All I could tell the gentleman is that 
after reading that secret document, I 
believe that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from California in this case 
should be supported, but if we cannot 
talk about that topic because nobody 
has read the report because it is classi- 
fied as secret, all I can do is urge the 
other Members of the House to read the 
report prepared for the Committee on 
Appropriations with respect to the main- 
tenance of our troop forces in Korea. 

Mr. NEDZI. In response to the gen- 
tleman, I might say that we are just 
talking about one country, and I pur- 
posely did not get into the subject mat- 
ter of where these troops are or how they 
are maintained, I am addressing’ the 
practical problems that are going to re- 
sult if we have to eut our forces by 70,- 
000-men, and I-am talking about the 
fact that before our subcommittee there 
was no testimony with respect to the 
reduction of forces of this dimension. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, 

Mr. HILLIS, Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
gentleman whether or not in the testi- 
mony before our subcommittee it was 
brought out that our present number is 
785,000, and an effort is being made to 
restructure that force from a 13-division 
force to a 16-division force without any 
additional troops. 

Mr. NEDZI. That is an effort, that is 
being made. We can talk on both sides 
of that particular argument, but the fact 
of the matter is that our total numbers 
are going down. 

As far as I am personally concerned, 
the managers of this personnel program 
at the present time, led by Assistant Sec- 
retary Brehm, are doing an outstand- 
ing job, and I would not like to frustrate 
their effort. 

Mr. HILLIS, Is not the point that the 
gentleman is making here that it would 
create a great deal of turbulence within 
the armed services to thrust this amend- 
ment on them now? 

Mr. NEDZI. Yes. 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not like to think of the Army as an 
employment agency, but in their adver- 
tising they talk about jobs, schools, and 
opportunities to learn new jobs and so 
forth. Therefore, we have to take into 
consideration that they are an employing 
force that is of major importance to us 
in this country. 

We have reduced our troops since 1968 
by more than 1,200,000, which meant 
1,200,000 more men and women in the 
job market. 

A lot of you became concerned about 
bringing a lot of Vietnam refugees to the 
United States and we are accepting a lot 
of refugees, about 150,000. Ont of that, 
there are about 35,000 jobs. Now here we 
are with this amendment. 

Mr. NEDZI. With all due respect, I can 
think of better ways of creating jobs. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. All right, but let 
us face reality. Here we are, with this 
amendment, talking about putting 70,000 
more people into the job market at a 
time when we already have critical un- 
employment. I think whether we like 
it or not, we have to consider the conse- 
quences of this particular amendment 
with respect to jobs. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DELLUMS). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair announced that the noes appeared 
to haye it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, T de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice; and there were—ayes 95, noes 311, 
not voting 27, as follows: 


wkins 
Hechier, W. Va. 
Helstoski 


Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Miller, Calif. 
NOES—311 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Esch 


Abdnor 
Alexander N. Dak. 
Ambro Annunzio 
Anderson, Ii. Archer 
Armstrong 


AuCoin 
Andrews, N.C, Bafalis 


Bauman 


Cleveland 
Cochran 


Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conabie 
Contan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 


D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 


Daniel, R. W. 


Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 


Lott 
McCollister 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 


McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 


NOT VOTING—27 
Hannaford 


Ellberg 
Florio Hubbard 
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Johnson, Pa. 
Litton 
Lujan 
Martin 
Mollohan 
Morgan Stanton, 
Murtha J. William 
Nix Steiger, Ariz. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman; cuts in 
personnel either civilian or military are 
unrealistic and unjustifiable in this 
year’s defense bill. Time after time, we 
have passed bills in Congress to provide 
jobs in the effort to lift our Nation out 
of recession. It makes no sense to cut 
jobs in this program when they have a 
useful purpose: It is important, much 
more important that we keep our de- 
Tenses honed up. 

U.S. military forces already have been 
cut to an absolute minimum if job re- 
quired for them wordwide is to be ac- 
complished. Even if this were not the 
case, another cut in personnel, both 
military and civilian, is a cut in jobs. I 
can not think of a worse policy for Con- 
gress to engage in at this particular time. 
We are seeking to create jobs, not abol- 
ish them. The jobs in the military in the 
main are skilled jobs. The job holders 
perform an important and a necessary 
function. 

If we abolish these jobs on the one 
hand and create additional, artificial 
jobs through makework programs, it can 
not be called an efficient process. The 
work that is done may or may not be 
important. The programs may or may 
not be effective. The work will not be as 
essential as the work which now is being 
done in the defense establishment. 

Nondefense programs which are made 
up principally by the social programs— 
health, education, social security, et 
cetera—have multipled in recent years, 
In the past decade they have increased 
from $78.8 billion to $255.3 billion per 
year. In the same period, national de- 
fense has shrunk to 26.9 percent of the 
budget. We should not cut defense still 
further in this year’s budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title IO? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE IV—RESERVE FORCES 


Sec. 401. The Selected Reserve of each Re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces will 
be programed to attain average strength 
of not less than the following: 

(a) (1) For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1975, and ending June 30, 1976: 

(A) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 400,000. 

(B) The Army Reserve, 226,000, 

(C) The Naval Reserve, 112,000. 

(D) The Marine Corps Reserve, 32,481. 

(E) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 94,879. 

(F) The Air Force Reserve, 51,789. 

(G) The Coast Guard Reserve, 11,700. 

(2) For the period beginning July 1, 1976, 
and ending September 30, 1976: 

(A) The Army National Guard’ of the 
United States, 400,000. 

(B) The Army Reserve; 226,000. 

(C) The Naval Reserve, 112,000. 

(D) The Marine Corps Reserve, 33,013. 

(E£) The Att National Guard of the United 
States, 94,543. 

(F) The Air Force Reserve, 53,642. 


Riegie Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
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(G) The Coast Guard Reserve, 11,700. 

Sec. 402. The average strengths prescribed 
by section 401 of this title for the Selected 
Reserve Of any Reserve component shall be 
proportionately reduced by (1) the total au- 
thorized strength of units organized to serve 
as units of the Selected Reserve of such com- 
ponent which are on active duty (other than 
for training) at any time during the fiscal 
year or other period, and (2) the total num- 
ber of individual members not in units or- 
ganized to serve as units of the Selected Re- 
serve of such component who are on active 
duty (other than for training or for unsatis- 
factory participation in training) without 
their consent at any time during the fiscal 
year or other period. Whenever such units 
or such individual members are released from 
active duty during any fiscal year or other 
period, the avérage strength for such fiscal 
year or other period for the Selected Reserve 
of such Reserve component shall be propor- 
tionately increased by teh total authorized 
Strength of such units and by the total num- 
ber of such individual members. 


Mr. PRICE [during the reading]. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title IV be considered as read, printed in 
the Rrecorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
Mnois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title IV? If not, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE V—CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Sec, 501. The Department of Defense is au- 
thorized an end strength for civilian per- 
sonnel as follows: 

(a) (1) For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 


1975, and ending June 30, 1976, 986,000. 

(2) For the period g July 1, 1976, 
and ending September 30, 1976, 991,441. 

Sec, 502. (a) In computing the authorized 
end strengths for ciyilian personnel there 
shall be included all direct-hire civilian per- 
sonnel employed to perform military func- 
tions administered by the Department of De- 
fense (other than those performed by the Na- 
tional Security Agency) whether employed on 
a full-time, part-time, or intermittent basis, 
but excluding special employment categories 
for students and disadvantaged youth such 
as the stay-in-school campaign, the tem- 
porary summer aid program, and the Federal 
junior fellowship program and personne! par- 
ticlpating in the worker-trainee opportunity 

m. Whenever a function, power, or 
duty or activity is transferred or assigned to 
a department or agency of the Department of 
Defense from a department or agency outside 
of the Department of Defense, the civilian 
personnel end strength authorized for the 
Department of Defense shall be adjusted to 
reflect any increases or decreases in civilian 
personnel required as a result of such trans- 
fer or assignment. 

(b) When the Seeretary of Defense deter- 
mines that such action is necessary in the na- 
tional interest, he may authorize the em- 
ployment of civilian personnel in excess of 
the numbers authorized by subsection (a) 
(1) and (2) section 501 of this title, but such 
additional number may not exceed one-half 
of 1 per centum of the total number of ci- 
vilian personnel authorized for the Depart- 
ment of Defense by the paragraph of such 
subsection covering the fiscal year or other 
period for which the excess employment is 
authorized, The Secretary of Defense shall 
promptly notify the Congress of any author- 
ization to increase civilian personnel strength 
under the authority of this section. 

Suc. 503. (a) In addition to the civilian per- 
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sonnel authorized in section 501 of this title, 
the Department of Defense is authorized an 
end strength for indirect hire foreign na- 
tional civilian employees as follows: 

(1) Por the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1976 and ending June 30, 1976, 96,000. 

(2) Por the period beginning July 1, 1976, 
and ending September 30, 1976, 96,000. 

(b) When the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that such action is necessary in the 
national interest, he may authorize the em- 
ployment of indirect hire foreign national 
civilian personnel in excess of the numbers 
esuthorized by paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 603(a) of this title, but such addi- 
tional number may not exceed one-half of 
1 per centum of the total number of indirect 
hire foreign national civilian personnel au- 
thorized for the Department of Defense by 
the paragraph covering the fiscal year or 
other period for which the excess employ- 
ment is authorized. The Secretary of De- 
fense shall promptly notify the Congress of 
any authorization to increase indirect hire 
foreign national civilian personnel strength 
under the authority of this section. 

Sec. 504. Section 138 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (c)(2) is amended by 
striking out “each component of”, “any com- 
ponent of” and “of that component”. 

(b) Subsection (c)(3) is amended by 
striking out “each component of” imme- 
diately after “civilian personnel end strength 
level for”, 


Mr, PRICE [during the reading]. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title V be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ 


Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gonzatez: On 
page 8, line 16, after 1976, strike out 
“985,000” and insert in lieu thereof “990,000”. 

On page 8, line 17, after 1976, strike out 
"991,441" and insert in lieu thereof “996,000”. 


Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Chairman, this 
is 2 simple amendment to raise the civil- 
ian manpower ceiling for the Depart- 
ment of Defense by 5,000 positions. 

Under the committee bill, there would 
be a reduction of about 10,000 jobs in the 
Air Force. The Army would lose about a 
third that number, and the Navy would 
in fact end up gaining positions. For 
some reason, the committee all but pro- 
hibits the reduction of any Navy jobs. 

Yet I know for a fact that the Air 
Force has enormous unmet needs for re- 
pair work and other logistical support. 
If this bill is enacted without change, 
thousands of jobs in the Air Force Logis- 
tics Command would be lost. These are 
necessary jobs; they are jobs that have 
to be done. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. If Government 
employees do not do essential military 
work, it does not necessarily mean that 
the work is not done at all. The essential 
work has simply got to be done—if not 
by Government employees, then by con- 
tract employees, at a 20 to 30 percent 
greater cost. This kind of economizing 
is sheer folly. We save nothing by putting 
on manpower ceilings that cut out es- 
sential work—we succeed only in making 
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costs higher, or what is worse, actually 
weakening our Armed Forces. 

My amendment is very simple: it pro- 
vides for 5,000 more civilian positions 
than the committee bill authorizes. I 
believe that this would be enough to 
allow for necessary work to get done, 
without in any way increasing the num- 
bers of Government employees. In fact, 
Defense employment would still shrink, 
if my amendment is adopted. My amend- 
ment would simply assure that enough 
people are on the payroll to get essential 
repair and support work done. 

I believe that my amendment would 
in the long run save the Government 
money, by keeping essential work in- 
house, where it can be done best and 
cheapest. 

Let me tell you what will happen at 
one base, if this amendment is not 
adopted. 

At Kelly Air Force Base, about 1,300 
people would lose their jobs, if the com- 
mittee bill prevails. 

This is an installation where last year 
a quarter million manhours worth of 
work had to be turned away, because no- 
body was available to do the work. This 
is an installation where 6,000 jobs have 
already been eliminated. Right now that 
Air Force base is down to its lowest em- 
ployment level in 20 years. And yet 
drastic reductions are still called for in 
the budget and in this bill. 

I. know for a fact that if these cuts 
are carried out, we will have two results: 

First, we will face the need for hiring 
back hundreds of people in fiscal 1977, 
to get necessary work done. That will cost 
millions of dollars. And during this year, 
the result of the cuts will be to make 
necessary @ massive program for retrain- 
ing people who have been bumped from 
one job to another, again at a cost of 
millions. 

Second, it will be necessary to contract 
out more work, and that will cost the 
taxpayers anywhere from 20 to 30 per- 
cent more, for the same amount of work. 

Finally, let me say that during the time 
all these cuts have been going on, the 
taxpayers have put in nearly $80 million 
worth of new equipment and buildings 
at Kelly Air Force Base. Yet this bill 
would cut out the people who are sup- 
posed to use those buildings and equip- 
ment. We have been building a monu- 
ment to absurdity, unless those facilities 
are utilized. But they cannot be used, if 
the Government is not allowed to hire the 
people to go in them. 

All my amendment would do would be 
to make it possible for the Army and 
Air Force to get their essential work 
done. It would not increase the size of 
the Government’s payroll; it would only 
provide for a reduction of sensible pro- 
portions. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment, 
and add this note: If we do not, the 
House will go to conference with the 
Senate absolutely empty-handed. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man’s amendment is very sound, and it 
showa be strongly endorsed, Of course 
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maintenance is something that must be 
done. The longer it is postponed, the 
more it is going to cost. Additional per- 
sonnel are needed and needed now. 

We have passed one bill after another 
in the Congress to create jobs. We do 
not know what the product will be or 
how useful those jobs will be. Here are 
jobs that are immediately available and 
which are useful and needed. 

It would be sound for the Committee 
to approve this amendment. Hopefully, 
we can improve the state of maintenance 
on our weapons, equipment and build- 
ings. It would make sense to add per- 
sonnel to do deferred maintenance which 
has been postponed year after year and 
which becomes more costly with each 
passing year. All maintenance levels 
have been reduced. This is poor economy. 
Instead of cutting personnel, we should 
be adding additional money to be used 
to provide employment to modernize and 
improve the buildings and equipment we 
have on hand. Whatever we do, there is 
no justification for eiiminating jobs 
which are accomplishing something and 
voting huge new programs for more bu- 
reaucracy and for jobs which may or 
may not be useful. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise very reluctantly 
because I know the gentleman from 
Texas is sincere in believing that this is 
the best way in which to help an un- 
fortunate situation in his district. 

However, I would like to point out 
that the argument which the gentleman 
from Texas has is not with the Armed 
Services Committee, but it is with the 
Office of Management and Budget. The 
committee did not cut any numbers in 
this civilian ceiling. Our bill does not 
provide for any service ceilings. It does 
not mandate a certain number to the Air 
Force, to the Navy, to the Marine Corps 
or to the Army. It provides an overall 
ceiling. 

As a matter of fact, in response to a re- 
quest from the Department of Defense 
for this kind of added flexibility, the 
committee saw merit in it and provided 
them with that flexibility, so that in- 
creasing this ceiling at the present time 
provides absolutely no assurance that 
what the gentleman seeks to accomplish 
in Texas is actually going to happen. 

This does not assure that there will 
be enough people on the payroll, and the 
bill does not cut out any people. And, 
consequently, the amendment should not 
be adopted because it interferes with the 
orderly numbers that have been pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reluctant to rise 
against my subcommittee chairman on 
this amendment, but I do support the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, last year the authorized 
civilian strength for all of the services 
was 994,367. In this year’s bill, there are 
9,367 less positions than those autharized 
for last year department-wide. I will 
point out to my chairman, the gentleman 
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from Michigan (Mr. Nepzz), that reduc- 
tions already budgeted by the Air Force 
that are included in the committee’s bill 
amount to 9,674 less in the Air Force 
alone. This argument about the cuts be- 
ing distributed among all of the services 
is just not so. The Air Force is taking all 
of it, 9,674. This is the information I 
have from the Department of Defense. 
This means that whatever cuts we make 
this year will be cuts taken by the Air 
Force. And I do not know where the cuts 
in the Navy, the Army, or the Reserve 
are going to come from, because the fig- 
ures just do not show up in the figures 
that have been presented to me by the 
Department of Defense. 

Just last week we spent over $5 billion 
for public service jobs. Today we passed 
a $5 billion public works bill, to put peo- 
ple to work. 

I think this move is false economy. We 
are saying there is something wrong 
about somebody working for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Those jobs should not 
be there. We are going to get rid of very 
expensively trained people, very highly 
trained people, we are going to throw 
them out of a job, come back around on 
the other side, and hire them in public 
service jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, this just does not make 
sense. Our Government is a government 
of the whole. I do not know what the De- 
fense Department is thinking about 
when they say that we are going to re- 
duce so many civilians simply because 
they anticipate that this Congress is go- 
ing to do it for them. I submit that this 
is not so. This Congress is on record as 
wanting to hire people, not fire people, 
at this time, and particularly these 


-highly trained, highly expensive employ- 


ees who have a job to do. They are em- 
ployees who are absolutely needed in 
order to maintain the missions of our 
armed services. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAZEN. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from Texas this only be- 
cause some committee chairman is talk- 
ing about Defense Departmentwide cuts. 
That may be true on the House side, but 
the Senate does not work that way. The 
Senate mandates service cuts by Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

Therefore, if this is adopted the way it 
is, without my amendment, we are going 
to go into conference with the Senate 
absolutely helpless. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no question about that. I was coming to 
that point next. 

The Senate committee has taken ill- 
advised action which I hope will be re- 
versed on the floor. They have cut 23,000 
civilian employees, and they have desig- 
nated where they are going to be cut. 
My information is that the Army will be 
cut by 5,100; the Navy and Marines by 
11,800; the Air Force by 4,600; and the 
defense agencies by 1,500. 

How in the world the Defense Depart- 
ment is going to be able to accomplish 
its mission without the civilian personnel 
that are needed to do the job, I do not 
know. 

On top of that, the fact remains that 
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these people who lose their Jobs may be 
hired under one of the employment acts 
we have enacted or if they are not hired 
directly, they are going to have to con- 
tract out work under contract and as 
my colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Gonzatez) , has just said, it is going 
to cost us a lot more money to contract 
this work out than to have it done by 
the services themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to adopt the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 27, noes 
28. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 96, noes 300, 
not voting 37, as follows: 


[Roll No. 230] 
AYES—96 


Flowers 
Fraser 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green 
Hawkins 
Hays, Ohio 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hinshaw 


Oberstar 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Randall 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Badillo 
Beard, R.I. 
Bennett 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. Howard 
Burleson, Tex. Johnson, Calif. 
Burton, John Jones, Okla. 
Burton, Phillip Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Leggett 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
Mahon 
Mann 
Matsunaga 


de la Garza 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan, Oreg. Milford 
Eckhardt Mills 
Edwards, Calif. Mink 
English Mitchell, Md. 
Evans, Colo. Mitchell, N.Y. 
Fascell Montgomery 
NOES—300 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Ciancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cieveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 


Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wright 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Daniels, N.J. 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aucoin 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn, 
Bedell 
Bell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 


Derwinskl 
Devine 

Diggs 

Dingell 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
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Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Robinson 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 
Rosenthal 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mathis 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Sarbanes 
Hagedorn Satterfield 


Haley 
Hall 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 


Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 


Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hébert 
Hechier, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Hefner 
Heistoski 
Henderson 
Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 
Holtzman 


Moorhead, Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy, Til. 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Myers, Ind. 

Myers, Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Patten, N.J. 

Patterson, 
Calif, 

Pattison, N.Y, 


Symington 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Thompson 
Thone 
Traxier 
Treen 
Jeffords Tsongas 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Zeferetti 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 


NOT VOTING—37 


Lujan 
Martin 
Mollohan 
Morgan 
Murtha 


Stanton, 

J, William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Nix Stephens 
O'Brien Sullivan 
Patman, Tex. Teague 
Van Deerlin 
Vigorito 
Whitten 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


Barrett 
Doda 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. HAYES OF 
INDIANA 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer several amendments, and ask 
unanimous consent that they be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendments offered by Mr. Hayes of In- 
Giana: Page 8, line 15, strike out “985,- 
000” and insert 698,338". 

Page 8, line 17, strike out “991,441" and in- 
sert “706,313”. 

Page 8, line 24, immediately after “exclud- 
ing” insert the following: “civilian personnel 
engaged in industrially funded activities, and 
excluding”. 


Mr. HAYES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendments that have just been read 
to title V would exclude approximately 
285,000 civilian defense employees from 
the computation of civilian personnel 
under the manpower ceiling. The ceil- 
ing would be readjusted downward to 
accommodate that number of employees 

hat are excluded; that is, those who 
work for the Department of Defense in 
what we call industrial funds. These Gov- 
ernment installations are reimbursed at 
the time the costs are accrued and the 
costs are then recorded as expenditures 
ef appropriations of other moneys. 

The amendments will not need to be 
supported later by additional appropri- 
ations; that is, we do not have to go now 
to appropriations to support this em- 
ployment. The employment at these in- 
stallations will increase and will lower 
according to the amount of workload. 

As a matter of fact, I suspect that some 
of the installations being discussed in the 
previous amendment by the gentleman 
from Texas are included here and, in 
fact, would possibly be accommodated; 
that is, they would not be cut due to the 
manpower ceiling. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
amendment which we had an opportun- 
ity to review in some detail. The matter 
has been discussed with the chairman of 
the committee and the ranking member 
of the committee and the subcommittee. 

I would like to announce that the 
amendment is acceptable to both the 
subcommittee and the committee. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
was prepared to offer an amendment to 
title 5 of this bill, which would have pro- 
vided the Secretary of Defense and the 
heads of the military departments with 
sufficient authority to carry out the in- 
tent of Congress to use the least costly 
form of manpower that is consistent with 
military requirements and the other 
needs of the Department of Defense. 

I have been very disturbed over the 
lack of specific information that shows 
that rigid and fixed ceilings reduce the 
costs of civilian manpower. I believe the 
Secretary of Defense and the military 
departments need flexibilities in order to 
economically manage their manpower 
resources. 

I do not, at this time, intend to offer 
my amendment, however, as the immed- 
iate problem faced by the Department of 
Defense can be alleviated by the accept- 
ance of the amendment offered by my 
colleague from Indiana. While his 
amendment is not a lasting solution to 
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the inefficiencies of rigid ceilings, it does 
provide some measure of relief which is 
necessary at this time. 

The proposal to continue rigid and 
fixed ceilings on the numbers of civilian 
employees will result in inflexibilities that 
could prompt serious and costly man- 
power decisions. While I recognize the 
needs for controls and constraints on all 
Federal public expenditures, I believe 
that the appropriation process provides a 
basis for adequate oversight by the Con- 
gress to insure that civilian employment 
remains within reasonable economic 
limits. 

During the hearings on this bill, from 
the testimony given, I was conyinced 
that the statutory ceiling, rather than 
serving its intended purpose to limit or 
reduce the number of dollars spent for 
pay of civilian personnel, has not, and 
will not in the future, accomplish this 
objective. In fact, the ceiling merely 
states the number of people that the De- 
fense Department may have on the rolls 
1 day of the year; namely, June 30 at 
the end of the fiscal year for which these 
funds are authorized. The more impor- 
tant limiting factors are the infiexibili- 
ties that this type of authorization builds 
into the system. 

As a matter of fact, such ceilings fre- 
quently require more expensive opera- 
tions by forcing the Defense Department 
to manipulate manpower resources in 
order to reach the arbitrary end of fiscal 
year employment levels. Since much of 
the work still has to be done, activities 
substitute other and more costly sources 
of manpower, such as overtime labor, 
military personnel, -contracting to in- 
dustry for personal services, and the re- 
duction of employment in one location 
to free spaces for priority work in a dif- 
ferent location. 

Ceilings have resulted in DOD placing 
a partial freeze on hiring, encouraging 
eligible employees to retire, and making 
reductions in force in order to meet fixed 
authorizations imposed on a particular 
date. Then, after this date passes, some 
activities start to increase employment 
again to meet workload needs which 
often involves rehiring some recently 
separated employees. Certainly, such 
practices are not the most effective and 
economical way to manage civilian em- 
ployment. 

It is also interesting to note that by 
establishing fixed ceilings on a specific 
date, some categories of employees may 
be omitted entirely from the intended 
controls because of the nature of their 
employment. For example, approxi- 
mately 8,000 overseas dependent school 
teachers are not counted against this 
year’s ceilings since they are employed 
for only 9 to 10 months and are off the 
active rolls from June through August 
because of summer vacation schedules. 
Thus, the employment of teachers is not 
calculated in the DOD civilian strength 
figures and represent a free commodity 
when determining if statutory ceiling 
controls have been complied with. 

The Comptroller General has worked 
with our Manpower and Civil Service 
Subcommittee to evaluate the effects of 
personnel ceilings as a method of reduc- 
ing Government expenditures and M- 
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creasing effectiveness. The Comptroller 
General has concluded, and so reported 
to the committee, that statutory man- 
power ceilings hinder efficient and eco- 
nomical operations. His report of April 
30, 1971, subject, “Impact of Employ- 
ment Ceilings on Management of Civil- 
ian Personnel,” concluded that— 

Personnel ceilings or hiring limitations, 
whether imposed by statute or by the execu- 
tive branch, do not provide the most effec- 
tive management controis over civilian per- 
sonnel resources in our opinion. 


The Comptroller General more recently 
reviewed a test project in the research 
laboratories in the Department of the 
Air Force, under a project known as “re- 
source flexibility.” This was a test pro- 
gram to determine relative cost eifective- 
ness with and without personnel ceilings. 
The Secretary of Defense and the Comp- 
troller General were favorably impressed 
with the project and have authorized its 
continued application. This is covered in 
the Comptroller General report of June 
21, 1974, subject: “Project Reflex.” 

The Comptroller General concluded 
and recommended that the Office of 
Management and Budget, through the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, develop guidelines for 
all Federal agencies and also recom- 
mended that the Secretary of Defense 
specifically authorize continuation of 
Project Refiex in the three services. He 
further recommended that the Congress 
should be informed of the benefits of 
managing Federal activities primarily 
with fiscal controls and without person- 
nel ceilings. 

Statutory ceilings have, in some cases, 
forced the military services to use mili- 
tary personnel for functions that should 
be done by civil service employees. This 
is not only a misuse of military person- 
nel, but usually results in higher person- 
nel costs. Even if the hourly pay rate 
equivalent for military personnel and 
civilian. personnel were approximately 
the same, the additional costs in the 
support of military personnel for logis- 
tics and in providing for their training, 
increase the expenditures of military 
over civilian. This is certainly under- 
standable in that a military member 
costs are for a 24-hour-day period where 
the civilian is for 8 hours. Generally, the 
civilian must have the skill and be quali- 
fied for the position he has been hired 
for, whereas, in the case of the military— 
especially in the case of a first-tour en- 
listment—it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to pay for training for the job he 
will be filling. The other 24-hour costs 
are obvious and include such things as 
housing, medical and dental care, the 
cost of food, clothing, and general 
support for the military man and his 
dependents. 

I am also concerned with the problem 
of backlog and deferred work in naval 
shipyards and other Navy establish- 
ments which cannot be effectively dealt 
with because of ceiling restrictions. We 
have received reports from the Navy 
that at times it is necessary to reduce 
employment in one location in order to 
free civilian spaces for accomplishing 
urgent work at another location. This 
seems to be an extreme and costly meas- 
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ure especially since some of the sepa- 
rated employees will be rehired at the 
onset of a new fiscal year. 

My colleague from Florida (Mr. BEN- 
NETT) of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, advises me that the Navy shipyards 
are capable within present funds author- 
ized and approved by the Congress to 
substantially reduce the backlog of 74 
ships, or 13 percent of the fleet, that are 
overdue for repair and overhaul, if flexi- 
bility were granted to the Navy from 
the ceiling on the number of civilian em- 
ployees authorized for the shipyards. 

As we can see, statutory ceilings are 
hindering the Navy’s ability to maintain 
and improve fleet readiness and may 
have serious national defense implica- 
tions. 

In last year’s Defense Authorization 
Act, Congress expressed its desire that 
the Defense Department utilize the least 
costly forms of manpower consistent 
with military requirements and the 
needs of the Department of Defense. 
Yet, by setting fixed manpower ceilings, 
we have effectively removed the flexibil- 
ity from DOD to make such a determi- 
nation, In effect, we have tied DOD's 
hands by telling them they may only use 
a fixed amount of in-house employees 
and that, if other essential work is to be 
done, it will have to be performed else- 
where regardless of costs involved. This 
obviously does little to reduce civilian 
personnel costs. 

I sincerely believe we must devise a 
more effective means of controlling civil- 
ian personnel costs without causing 
serious problems in DOD manpower 
management if we are to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility for cost-effective and effi- 
cient Government operations and wise 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana, I yield to my 
colleague from Indiana. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the gentieman’s 
remarks on the amendments. I think it 
was very well done and the gentleman 
has worked extremely hard in preparing 
it and that we were all informed on it. 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. I thank the 
gentleman for his support and assistance 
with the amendment. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to my colleague from Indiana, 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. I want to thank him for the effort 
and hard work he has put in previously 
in saving jobs, as well as for this 
amendment. 

As was previously stated, this is the 
type of amendment which is not going 
to cost anything nor add any deficit. It 
is going to be a contributing factor 
toward making our defenses stronger. I 
congratulate the gentleman on his 
amendment and ask that it receive an 
aye vote. 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana, I thank the 
gentleman, both for his remarks, and for 
his efforts in assisting employees of his 
district at the installation covered by 
this amendment. The success of this 
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amendment depended in large measure 
on his efforts. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by my colleague of 
Indiana (Mr. Haves) is the type of 
imaginative legislation that I, for one, 
have been hoping that our new Members 
would stimulate. This amendment evi- 
dently springs from a very clear view 
of what constitutes essential civilian 
manpower within the Department of De- 
fense. As Mr, Haves’ previous statements 
in the Recorp have pointed out, indus- 
trially funded position within DOD are 
filled. on the basis of available work; put- 
ting a manpower ceiling on a shipyard 
or maintenance facility with a set 
amount of work to do and a dollar budget 
merely increases overtime and the length 
of time necessary to complete the job 
while decreasing efficiency. This, of 
course, is precisely the opposite of the 
effect we want. The work is there, and 
needs to be done; it is the kind of easily 
identifiable industrial work that does not 
collapse into amorphous masses of forms 
in quadriplicate. For that reason, it is 
only sensible that the amount of work 
dictate the number of people to do it. 

Although it sounds very complex, this 
is a very simple amendment. It is an 
efficiency amendment. It makes certain 
that the will of the Congress is not 
thwarted when the manpower ceilings 
are instituted for the Department of De- 
fense, because it insures that productive 
positions remain filled and that the cuts 
fall on places where cuts can economi- 
cally be made. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Indiana on the clear thinking which 
brought this amendment about, and urge 
that it be adopted. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman tell us what his definition 
of “industrial worker” is? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. Yes. Under the 
statute, the industrial funds are those 
which are considered to revolve, and they 
are more specifically reimbursed at the 
time that the cost is accrued. An example 
of that would be an Air Force engine 
overhaul operation which would receive 
engines, say, from a fighter wing in one 
end of the country and perhaps go to 
Texas for overhauling and repair. 

Another example would be an Air 
Force radar system which had to be in- 
stalled and perhaps research done on it 
at a naval facility. Some of those are op- 
erated as Government owned-Govern- 
ment operated; some are Government 
owned-contractor operated installations, 
but they are manned by civil service em- 
ployees. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The gentleman is not 
excluding contractors out of this? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. No, we are not. 
These are both Government owned-Gov- 
ernment operated and Government 
owned-contractor operated. 

Mr, GONZALEZ, And it would involve 
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classified employees, civil service em- 
ployees? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. As well as contracted 
out? 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAYES). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title V? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI—MILITARY TRAINING STUDENT 
LOADS 


Sec. 601. Each component of the Armed 
Forces is authorized an average military 
training student load as follows: 

(a) (1) For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1975, and ending June 30, 1976: 

(A) The Army, 83,101, 

{B) The Navy, 69,513. 

(C) The Marine Corps, 26,489. 

(D) The Air Force, 51,225. 

(E) The Army National 
United States, 9,788. 

(F) The Army Reserve, 7,359. 

(G) The Naval Reserve, 1,661. 

(H) The Marine Corps Reserve, 2,769. 

(I) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 1,952. 

(J) The Alr Force Reserve, 810. 

(b) For the period beginning July 1, 1976, 
and ending September 30, 1976; 

{A) The Army, 75,185. 

(B) The Navy, 70,751. 

(C) The Marine Corps, 26,788. 

(D) The Air Force, 52,890. 

(E) The Army National Guard of 
United States, 9,481. 

(F) The Army Reserve, 5,518. 

(G) The Naval Reserve, 2,106, 

(H) The Marine Corps Reserve, 4,088. 

(I) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 2,180. 

(J) The Air Force Reserve, 836. 


Mr. PRICE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title VI be considered as read, printed 
in the Recor, and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title VI? If not, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 701. (a) Section 139 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 

in lieu tł ereof: 

“(1) procurement of aircraft or missiles or 
procurement, repair, maintenance, overhaul 
or conversion of naval vessels.”’; 

(B) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (4); 

(C) by inserting “or” after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (5); and 

(D) by immediately after para- 
graph (5) the following new paragraph: 

“(6) military construction (as defined in 
subsection. (e) of this section) ;’’. 

(2) Such section is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(e) For purposes of subsection (a) (6) of 
this section, the term ‘military construction’ 
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includes any construction, development, con- 
version, or extension of any kind which is 
carried out with respect to any military fa- 
cility or installation (including any Govern- 
ment-owned or Government-leased indus- 
trial facllity used for the production of de- 
Tense articles and any facility to which sec- 
tion 2353 of this title applies) but excludes 
any activity to which section 2673 or 2674, or 
chapter 133, of this title apply, or to which 
section 406(a) of Public Law 85-241 (71 Stat. 
556) applies.”, 

(b) The amendment provided by para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) above with re- 
spect to funds not heretofore required to be 
authorized shall only apply to funds au- 
thorized for appropriation for fiscal year 1977 
and thereafter.” 

Sec. 702. Section 671 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 671. Members not to be assigned outside 
the United States before complet- 
ing training 

“(a) Except as provided by subsection (b), 
no member of an armed force may be as- 
signed to active duty on land outside the 
United States and its territories and posses- 
sions until he has had four months of basic 
training or its equivalent. 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of 
Transportation with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a Service 
of the Navy, a member of an armed force 
who has completed basic training and train- 
ing in a military specialty as is prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned may be assigned to 
active duty on land outside the United States 
and its territories and possessions, where, at 
the time of such assignment, members of 
the armed forces are not subject to hostile 
fire, explosion of hostile mines, or other hos- 
tile action.”. 

Src. 703. The sixth paragraph of section 
4(a) of the Military Selective Service Act (50 
U.S.C. App. 454(a)) is amended by inserting 
“, except as provided by section 671(b) of 
title 10, United States Code” after “(includ- 
ing the Canal Zone)”. 

Sec. 704. The second sentence of section 
511(d) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: “Each person 
enlisted under this subsection shall perform 
an initial period of active duty for training 
and may be released from active duty upon 
completion of basic training and training in 
a military specialty as is prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned. Insofar as practicable, 
the initial period of active duty for training 
shall commence within 180 days after the 
date of that enlistment.”. 

Src. 705. The third sentence of section 6 
(c) (2) (A) (itl) of the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act (50 U.S.C. App. 456(c)), is amended 
by striking out “for not less than four con- 
secutive months,” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “as provided by section 5l1(d) of title 
10, United States Code.”. 

Sec. 706. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, contracts, or other obligations 
for the construction, conversion, overhaul, or 
repair of naval vessels may be incurred in 
recordable amounts which do not exceed un- 
obligated balances available in the current 
and the following fiscal year for such pur- 


poses. 

Sec. 707. Notwithstanding the availability 
of appropriations therefor, the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to settle claims aris- 
ing under contracts entered into prior to 
July 1, 1974, for the construction or conyver- 
sion of naval vessels, except, that (1) any 
such settlement shall expressly limit any 
payment thereunder to appropriations sub- 
sequently authorized and appropriated by 
Congress and, (2) the Secretary of the Navy 
shall promptly forward to the Senate and 
House of Representatives Armed Services 
Committees and the Senate and House of 
Representatives Appropriations Committees 
copies of all settlements made under the 
authority of this section. 
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Sec, 708. The authority provided in sec- 
tions 706 and 707 of this title is to be effec- 
tive for any fiscal year only to such extent 
or in such amounts as are provided in ap- 
propriation . Acts, 

Sec. 709. Concurrent with the submission 
of the President's budget for the fiscal year 
commencing October 1, 1976, the Secretary 
of Defense shall include a recommendation 
for authorization for a five-year naval ship 
new construction and conversion p) a 
Thereafter, concurrent with the annual sub- 
mission of the President's budzet, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall report to the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives such amendment to 
such a five-year program 2s he deems neces- 
sary for the current year, and for the suc- 
ceeding years, based upon, but not limited 
to, alterations in the defense strategy of the 
United States and advances in defense tech- 
nology. 

Sec. 710. No funds authorized for appro- 
priation to the Department of Defense shall 
be obligated under a contract for any multi- 
year procurement as defined in section I-322 
of the Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions (as in effect on September 26, 1972) 
where the cancellation ceiling for such pro- 
curement is in excess of $5,000,000 unless the 
Congress, in advance, approves such can- 
celation ceiling by statute. 

Sec. 711. Section 2386 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Punds” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), funds”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection, funds appropriated for 
a military department available for the de- 
velopment or production (whether by a do- 
mestic or foreign contractor) of any major 
weapons system shall be used for the ac- 
quisition of all manufacturing data relating 
to such system which is originated by the 
contractor during such development or pro- 
duction. 

“(2) Each contract entered Into by any 
military department after the date of the 
enactment of this subsection for the develop- 
ment or production of any major weapons 
system shall contain provisions necessary to 
carry out the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, including conditions under 
which the contractor agrees to waive any 
proprietary rights he may have with respect 
to any manufacturing data. 

“(3) Any military department may, at any 
time after the initial development and test- 
ing of any major weapons system, request to 
waive the application of paragraph (2) of 
this subsection with respect to any manu- 
facturing data which may be originated dur- 
ing the further development or the produc- 
tion of the system, except for such manufac- 
turing data as may be necessary for the 
maintenance and later modification of such 
system. Before any military department ex- 
ercises any waiver provided for in this para- 
graph, the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
must first be notified of the reasons for the 
waiver and each such committee must concur 
therein, 

“(4) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) ‘manufacturing data’ means all data 
(including, but not limited to, necessary 
drawings, test data, reliability data, system 
acceptance methodology, and related com- 
puter applications) which is necessary to 
carry out the manufacture, maintenance, and 
modification of the major weapons system 
concerned; and is in a form sufficient to en- 
able any other person or any agency te pro- 
duce, maintain, and modify such system. 

"(B) ‘major weapons system” means any 
weapons system the estimated cost of the 
development or production, or both, of which 
is not less than $100,000,000.”. 
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Sec. 712. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller) may not transfer or re- 
program any funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for research, development, test, and 
evaluation by title II of this Act, or by any 
Act enacted after this date of the enactment 
of this Act, to any other account unless the 
Secretary concerned first notifies the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of such pro- 
posed transfer or reprograming and each such 
committee concurs therein. 

Sec. 713. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the aggregate amount of 
any upward adjustments in certain elements 
of compensation of members of the uni- 
formed services required by section 1009 of 
title 37, United States Code, may not ex- 
ceed 5 per centum during the period from 
January 1, 1975, through June 30, 1976, ex- 
cept that no such restriction shall apply 
unless— 

(1) a 5 per centum restriction on the ag- 
gregate amount of upward adjustments of 
the General Schedule of compensation for 
Federal classified employees as contained in 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, 
is also required during that period, and 

(2) during any period in which there is a 
limitation on increases in compensation of 
members of the uniformed services there 
shall not be placed into effect any adjust- 
ment in sales prices in the commissary store 

to the extent necessary to reim- 
burse the appropriations or the Department 
concerned for any part of the cost of civilian 
and military personnel employed in such 
commissary sture system. 

(b) No reduction in compensation is re- 
quired under subsection (a) of any upward 
adjustment that may have been put into ef- 
fect under section 1009 of title 37, United 
States Code, between January 1, 1975, and the 
date of enactment of this section. 

(c) Any upward adjustment in compen- 
sation which has been limited by subsection 
(a) of this section to an amount or amounts 
less than otherwise would have been in ef- 
fect shall not be increased subsequent to 
June 30, 1976— 

(1) im order to compensate a member for 
the difference between the amounts he has 
recelyed under provisions of subsection (a) 
and the amounts he would have otherwise 
received; or 

(2) except in accordance with the normal 
procedures and timing which would have 
been in effect for any such pay increase sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1976, without regard to 
any limitation under subsection (a) of this 
section. 

Sec. 714. (a) Beginning with the quarter 
ending December 31, 1975, the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit to the Congress within 
thirty days after the end of each quarter 
of each fiscal year, written selected acqui- 
sition reports for those major defense sys- 
tems which are estimated to require the to- 
tal cumulative financng for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation in excess of 
$50,000,000 or a cumulative production in- 
yestment in excess of $200,000,000. 

(b) Any report required to be submitted 
under subsection (a) shall include, but not 
be limited to, the detailed and summarized 
information included in reports required by 
section 139, chapter 4, of title 10, United 
States Code. 

Sec. 715. No defense article in the in- 
ventory of the Department of Defense in- 
eluded in the approved force acquisition ob- 
jective and the approved force retention 
stock which has been acquired pursuant to 
this or any other authority shall be trans- 
ferred to any foreign country at less than 
the current replacement cost, less deprecia- 
tion, if any, of that article, unless the facts 
of the proposed transfer are reported to the 
Committee on Armed Services and Appro- 
priations of both the House and Senate, and 
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no objection has been raised to the proposed 
transfer by either body within ninety days. 

SEC. 716. Section 139(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“sixty” and inserting in lieu thereof “ninety”. 

This Act may be cited as the ent 
of Defense Appropriation Authorization Act, 
1976/197T”. 


Mr. PRICE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title VII be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STRATTON 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STRATTON: On 
page 15, at the end of line 4, insert a new 
section, section 705, as follows: 

“Sec. 705. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in the administration of chap- 
ter 403 of title 10, United States Code (relat- 
ing to the United States Military Academy), 
chapter 603 of such title (relating to the 
United States Naval Academy), and chapter 
903 of such title (relating to the United 
States Air Force Academy), the Secretary of 
the military department concerned shall 
take such action as may be necessary and 
appropriate to insure that female individ- 
uals shall be eligible for appointment and 
admission to the service academy concerned 
and that the academic and other relevant 
standards required for the appointment and 
admission of female individuals shall be the 
same as those required for the appointment 
and admission of male individuals, includ- 
ing equal opportunity for appointment 
under the provisions of sections 4342, 6954 
and 9342 of title 10, United States Code.” 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. STRATTON (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

- Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the women in the academies amend- 
ment. I think there has already been a 
great deal of attention to it, so I will not 
need to explain it in detail. 

I think the members of the committee 
are aware of the fact that the Member in 
the well is a member in good standing 
of the Armed Services Committee. They 
know that I do not usually support far- 
out positions as far as defense legisla- 
tion is concerned; but the idea of women 
in the service academies is, I think, an 
idea whose time has come. 

It is just a simple matter of equality. 
The services have been promoting the 
enlistment of women for the last several 
years, and with a good deal of success. 
Women are now in the ROTC program, 
and they are attending our officer can- 
didate schools. And for the last year or 
more we have had women midshipmen 
in the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
Therefore, it seems to me that there is 
no real reason why we should continue 
to deny women the opportunity of at- 
tending the elite defense schools, for 
those who wish to make the military a 
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career and who have the qualifications 
to be admitted to those academies. 

The only serious argument that has 
been offered against admitting women 
to the academies is the contention that 
the academies train officers exclusively 
for combat. But, Mr. Chairman, that just 
is not true. The General Accounting 
Office a few weeks ago, at my request, 
undertook a detailed survey of various 
academy graduates who were on active 
duty as of October last year. They dis- 
covered that 29 percent of the graduates 
of the Air Force Academy had never 
had a combat assignment, and they dis- 
covered that of the more than 30,000 
graduates of all of the academies then 
on active duty more than 10 percent, 
3,777, had never had a combat assign- 
ment. So without any reference to com- 
bat at all, there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties for women to be utilized and utilized 
adequately in the services. under the pres- 
ent arrangements, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want any spe- 
cial concessions for women. I think they 
should be required to follow the same 
program, they should be required to meet 
the same standards; but I believe they 
have already demonstrated their capa- 
bilities. About 10 percent of all ROTC 
students and about 10 percent of all OCS 
students today are women. 

I think it would be well for the com- 
mittee to be aware in advance of what 
may be proposed to sabotage this par- 
ticular amendment. There may be an ef- 
fort made to suggest that we ought to 
allow women to serve in combat. I think 
that is a red herring at this point. It is 
not necessary for women to serve in com- 
bat in order to give the country a just 
return for the amount of money that we 
might spend in educating them in the 
service academies. 

If we should later decide we want to 
remove some of these combat limita- 
tions on women, we could do that at a 
later time. But if such an amendment 
should be offered now I hope the Mem- 
bers will vote it down. 

There may be another amendment of- 
fered to require more study of this mat- 
ter, to allow us to perfect the language 
so that we have exactly the right for- 
mula. 

Mr. Chairman, this question has been 
studied at great length already. We held 
extensive hearings last year. I do not 
think we need any more study at this 
point. All we need is to establish the 
basic legislative policy that we wish to 
remove sex discrimination when it comes 
to admissions to the service academies, 

If later on it turns out we need fur- 
ther legislative refinement, that can 
come later; but what we need now is to 
make that decision. The Senate made it 
several years ago, and I think it is time 
for us to make it now. 

The other day the New York Times 
carried on its front page a lengthy ac- 
count of what is happening in the Army 
today. Secretary Calloway as of July 1 
is ordering all women in the Army to take 
training in the M-16 rifle, and here is 
what the writer of the article concludes 
on the basis of the experience that has 
taken place today with the M-16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. STRATTON 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Here is what the au- 
thor of the New York Times article has 
to say: 

Rifle training, In fact, illustrates what has 
become a new army axiom. Even though both 
men and women think that women are not 
suited for or cannot perform certain army 
skills and charges, every time a new one is 
open to women, both sexes discover that 
women can perform just as well as men. Vir- 
tually all the problems arising are the result 
of attitudes on the role of the sexes and not 
on female abilities, 


The same thing has been said by Ad- 
miral Mack who is the Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy. He said in his tes- 
timony before our committee: 

In my estimation, women could serve in 
any role in the United States at any time if 
this law were changed. They could come to 
the Naval Academy. They could pass the 
course in large numbers, and do all that is 
required of them physically, mentally, pro- 
fessionally, and in any other way; and there 
would be little requirement for change in our 
course curriculum, physical facilities, or any- 
thing of that sort. If the law were changed, 
in my mind, women could do anything that 
men could do and, in some cases, perhaps 
even better. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment deserves to be adopted. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr: Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I will be happy to 
yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman will recall that when 
he raised the matter in full committee, I 
moved to table, not because of opposition 
to the basic principle, but because of 
concern about the language and the pos- 
sible difficulties it might cause the acad- 
emies in administering this kind of 
program. 

I would like to state at the present 
time that following that meeting, we did 
contact the academies and the Depart- 
ment of Defense in an effort to deter- 
mine whether they had any recom- 
mendations as to appropriate language 
in order to achieve the purpose the gen- 
tleman is seeking to achieve, and the re- 
quest seemed to fall on deaf ears. Conse- 
quently, we have no alternative but to go 
along with the gentleman’s amendment 
at the present time, and I support the 
gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the gentleman that I deeply ap- 
preciate his support. Since he pulled 
something of a surprise on me in the 
committee, I wanted to have the oppor- 
tunity to complete my statement here 
today before he might have harpooned 
me. I am delighted to have him on my 
side this time instead of on the other 
side. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not certain that I want to as- 
sociate myself with all of the remarks of 
the gentleman in the well, but I do want 
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to associate myself with the general 
thrust of his remarks. 

In the early 1960's, in my previous 
terms in the Congress, I appointed a girl 
to West Point. I told her that I did not 
think she would get it, but if she wanted 
to be one of the first to storm the battle- 
ments, I would be glad to go along with 
her. 

I am delighted that today on the floor 
of the House we are going to accomplish 
the storming of those battlements. It 
has never been right that the women 
serving in the armed services since World 
War II should be denied admission to 
those institutions of learning which have 
trained the cream of the military. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the gentleman 
of New York that I am delighted to join 
with him in the ultimate objective. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman, and I will tell him 
that his young lady did not fight in vain. 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, STRATTON. I yield to'the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. TREEN. The gentleman in the well 
quoted Admiral Mack, the Superintend- 
ent of the Naval Academy, as saying he 
Saw no reason for women not to be ac- 
cepted there. 

This is not true, and I am holding the 
Statement containing Admiral Mack's 
testimony, which was in opposition to 
the admission of women to the Academy. 
He said, “I do not see any advantages to 
appointing women to the Naval Academy, 
et cetera.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STRATTON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, to 
answer the gentleman, Admiral Mack 
originally came in with a statement last 
year in which he approved women in 
his academy. He said, “We are prepared 
to handle their admission: It is up to the 
Congress.” 

Then later on he amended his state- 
ment. He apparently got the word from 
somewhere. He apparently was led to 
believe that Congress was opposed to 
admitting women and so he changed his 
testimony to opposition. 

My quote comes from the part of Ad- 
miral Mack’s statement which remained 
unchanged. The portion just read by the 
gentleman from Louisiana is apparently 
from the portion of the admiral’s state- 
ment which was amended. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I think we all recall that in World War 
II, when the proposal was made to have 
women in the Armed Forces, there was 
bitter opposition among many of the 
professionals. Yet, they ali changed their 
mind after experience with it. Men have 
no monopoly on intelligence or courage, 
and there are plenty of noncombat as- 
signments. 
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I think it will work out fine, and I sup- 
port the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the Stratton amend- 
ment which would permit women to 
enter the military service academies on 
the same basis as men. As you may know, 
I have cosponsored legislation to insure 
the rights of eligible women desiring to 
attend the academies. 

Historically, women have played an 
important role in our Armed Forces. By 
1978 there will be 45,000 women in all 
three branches of the armed services. 
This legislation will go a long way toward 
enhancing the competition in the various 
services and improving the quality of 
military personnel. 

Women are playing a vital role in our 
Armed Forces and this role is expanding 
rapidly. The admission of women to serv- 
ice academies is a natural chain of events 
as they move into more encompassing 
roles. The purpose of the service acad- 
emies is to turn out the best qualified 
personnel to fill these top leadership po- 
sitions, and we must give women the best 
training available to fulfill their career 
objectives. 

This is an idea whose time has come 
and I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment in the interest of 
removing yet another barrier to full 
equality for women. 

Mr, BOB WILSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
moye to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Du PONT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yicld? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield ‘to’ the gen- 
tleman from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, 2 years 
ago, I introduced the first bill in the Con- 
gress to allow women to attend the sery- 
ice academies. Today, I hope I shall help 
pass the first amendment to permit that 
to happen. 

The military is one of the few remain- 
ing areas of Government that has been 
particularly remiss in affording equal 
rights to citizens by its refusal to allow 
women to attend the Naval, Army, and 
Air Force Academies. 

Discrimination based upon sex is clear- 
ly wrong and particularly so when it af- 
fects one’s opportunities for employment. 

I believe that the basic elements of 
fairness as well as the U.S. Constitution 
guarantee women the right to be ad- 
mitted to the service academies should 
they otherwise qualify. As a large con- 
tributing sector to the Federal income 
and funds, it seems odd women are not 
able to benefit from and contribute to 
those very institutions they help support; 
no equivalent facilities as extensive in 
quality and size are available exclusively 
to women. 

The role of women in the military is 
rapidly expanding. The number of wom- 
en serving in the military has increased 
from 55,400 in fiscal year 1973 to 97,000 
in fiscal year 1975 and is planned to rise 
over 120,000 in fiscal year 1977. The pro- 
portion of women in the total active mili- 
tary force will increase from 2.5 percent 
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in fiscal year 1973 to 5.6 percent in fiscal 
year 1977. 

Some of the specific actions taken to 
enhance opportunities for women in the 
services by the Department of Defense 
are as follows: 

In the Army women are now eligible to 
enter training and perform specifically 
identified jobs in 93 percent of the Army’s 
enlisted military occupational specialties. 
The only skills excluded are those asso- 
ciated with combat or close combat sup- 
port. 

Women now may command any unit 
except combat or tactical support types. 

Positions that can be filled by women 
have increased from 19,000 to over 
215,000. 

The Navy has opened all enlisted oc- 
cupational specialty areas to women. 

Women line officers currently hold 
challenging assignments that include: 
Naval War College student; command- 
ing officers of shore activities; instruc- 
tors at NROTC, USNA, and Officer Can- 
didate School. 

Naval aviation has been opened to 
women officers in the past 2 years. 
Presently there are six women designated 
as naval aviators with an additional eight 
women in various stages of flight train- 


The Marine Corps has recently taken 
the following actions: 

Revisions have been made of all 
Marine Corps regulations and policies 
which are not constrained by law to elim- 
inate any discrimination on the basis of 
sex. 

The Marine Corps manual has been 


changed to allow women to command 
other than women Marine units. 

The Air Force has opened all officer 
and enlisted career specialties with the 
exception of those directly related to 
combat. Only 3 of the 48 officer utiliza- 
tion fields are currently closed to women: 


pilot, mnavigator-observer, and missile 
operations. 

Each service has opened ROTC train- 
ing to women. 

Beginning July 1 all women WAC’s will 
participate to mandatory basic weapons 
training. Women are also being required 
to learn how to use M-16’s. 

The purpose of the service academies 
supposedly is to train highly skilled and 
motivated officers for the Armed Forces 
who will rise to top leadership positions 
in the services. Highly motivated and 
well qualified persons are needed—sex 
is irrelevant in meeting the goal. 

It is very important that the military 
should continue its program to en- 
courage female partcipation by opening 
its academies to women. It will further 
their potential growth and increased 
efficiency. 

The quality of performance by the 
women appointees at the Merchant 
Marine Academy is an indicator that 
women are capable of coping with 
academy life. 

The modern military needs adminis- 
trators, economists, computer special- 
ists, communications experts, linguists, 
and many other specialists for careers 
which do not involve hand-to-hand 
combat. 

In view of the changing facts on the 
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role of women in the Armed Forces, it is 
ridiculous, wasteful, and anachronistic 
to maintain that the best officer training 
our Nation has to offer should be limited 
to men only. The Armed Forces would 
benefit just as much as women by mak- 
ing these opportunities available to the 
most qualified candidates of both sexes. 

After considering the evidence that 
women are qualified to assume the many 
responsibilities of the military it should 
be apparent that they are able to cope 
with the life of the military academies. 

Mr. FRENZEL: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the gen- 
telman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the Stratton 
amendment and congratulate the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
for his leadership in attempting to re- 
move the ban on women to our service 
academies. 

In previous Congresses, I have spon- 
sored legislation to enable women to en- 
ter our service academies, and have 
testified before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in support of this idea whose time 
is long overdue. I was pleased with the 
subcommittee’s interest in this concept 
last year, and I applaud the introduc- 
tion of this amendment at this time. 

We have for too long denied ourselves 
the advantage of female talent and capa- 
bility in leadership positions in our 
armed services. Important strides have 
been made through the ROTC programs 
and through direct commissioning to im- 
prove our officer corps with women of- 
ficers. However, everyone knows that the 
probability of achieving the highest 
leadership positions is overwhelmingly 
in favor of military academy graduates. 
The only way we can take advantage of 
the most talented young women is to 
open the service academies to them. 
They know where the opportunities are, 
and they are much more likely to bring 
their abilities to our armed services 
through the military academies than 
through the ROTC program. 

I hope this amendment is adopted by 
an overwhelming margin today. It may 
not seem terribly important to some 
Members of Congress, but this amend- 
ment gives us a chance to renew our 
commitment to equality and at the same 
time improve the officer corps of our 
armed services. That is a better benefit 
than we can get from most amendments. 

Mr. HEINZ, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the gen- 
tieman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, as a spon- 
sor of similar legislation, H.R. 1857, 
which I introduced on January 23 of this 
year, I would like to compliment the 
distinguished gentleman from Delaware 
(Mr. pu Pont) on the statement the 
gentleman has just made. I remember 
well when the gentleman introduced his 
own legislation somewhat over 2 years 
ago, at which time it was a real first. 
I took that occasion to take the gentle- 
man’s legislation and cireulate it to my 
Service Academies Committee, which is 
composed of members of the VFW and 
the American Legion, and I asked them 
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for their opinion on the gentleman’s 
legislation. 

I was very encouraged that the vast 
majority of them, 5 out of 7, said they 
favored the gentleman’s legislation. I 
think that that is a very strong vote in 
support from the people who have served 
in our Armed Forces and fought in this 
Nation’s wars, and I compliment again 
the gentleman from Delaware for his 
pioneering of the legislation which is be- 
fore us today. I urge my colleagues sup- 
port of the amendment to end the ban 
on permitting women to enter our serv- 
ice academies. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, never having been 
married, I, quite frankly, do not know 
how well women perform in com- 
bat. Seriously, I am concerned that 
if we have the adoption of this 
amendment, this realy is a foot in 
the door of putting women into combat. 

I serve on the subcommittee that had 
the opportunity to have hearings on this 
important measure, and all the Secre- 
taries, all the Chiefs of Staff for the dif- 
ferent services, testified against this pro- 
posal. 

I should like to quote General Weyand, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army. This is 
what he said about not letting women 
into the Academy: 

As I view it, the issue of whether women 
should become cadets at West Point is tied 
directly to the basic question of whether 
Americans are prepared to commit their 
daughters to combat. I am not prepared to 
do that. And I hope that is the sentiment of 
most Americans, 


This is the statement by General 
Weyand. 

A further statement by the Superin- 
tendent of West Point is as follows: 

It is not solely a college. It is a military 
installation; a total full-time training en- 
vironment for our future military leaders. 


What I am afraid we are getting ready 
to do is have a two-track educational 
system in our Academies. We are getting 
ready to turn them into colleges instead 
of training personnel for combat. I might 
say that the Navy has pointed out that 
it would cost around $200,000 to start 
converting to bringing women into the 
Academies just in the educational field. 

Our Committee on the Armed Services, 
headed by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Prick) went to Israel. I think the 
people of Israel know something about 
fighting. We asked them, “What do you 
do? Do you have women in combat?” 

They said, “We have women in some 
units. When we move into combat, we 
move the women to the rear.” 

I repeat this is the first step of get- 
ting American women involved in 
combat. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) the very capable, fine member 
of this committee, states that a signifi- 
cant number of Academy graduates do 
not go into combat or have combat as- 
signments. But I would like to point out 
that 10 percent of the officers killed in 
Vietnam were West Point graduates, 
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Forty percent of the 1943 West Point 
graduating class were killed. 

I might say that under the structure 
of the military, only 1 out of every 5 in 
an infantry division actually gets into 
combat, so I would say that this amend- 
ment does not hold water. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid 
that the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) will come back next year with 
an amendment which will knock out the 
law that says women cannot serve in 
combat. He offered this amendment in 
committee that would let women serve in 
combat. It was tabled, and I am just 
afraid, as I said earlier, we will have this 
before us again where we will strike the 
law out saying women cannot serve in 
combat. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to 
yield to a friendlier person, but I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Is it not true that a change in the law 
would be required before women could 
serve in combat? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is correct. 
I would like to have the assurance of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
ton) that he is not coming here next 
year to try to change the law. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman is 
asking me a question, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 


Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I have indicated quite clearly that I 
would oppose any attempt to offer a com- 
bat provision to this amendment. I think 
that the admission of women to the 
‘academies can stand on its own feet. I 
went along with the combat provision in 
the committee because some of the other 
members, as the gentleman will recall, 
offered it; but I said at the time I did 
not think it was necessary, and I have 
no intention of offering it next year. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman 
did offer it in committee. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I think that answer is quite explana- 
tory. If we are going to have an amend- 
ment that allows women to go to military 
academies but they are not going to serve 
in combat, then they are merely going to 
be going to the academies. I think if we 
have an academy, even though many of 
the men do not necessarily see combat, 
they are all prepared, ready, and ob- 
ligated to go to combat, if necessary. If 
we are going to send women to the 
academies and not place them in com- 
bat, then they are merely going just to 
be going. I think we ought to be honest 
in what we are doing. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I certainly agree 
with the gentleman. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TREEN AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. STRATTON 
Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment as a substitute for the 

amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Treen as a sub- 


stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
STRATTON: 

On page 15, at the end of line 4, insert 
a new section, section 705, as follows: 

“Sec. 705. The Secretary of Defense shall 
immediately undertake a study to determine 
the feasibility of establishing a separate acad- 
emy offering undergraduate level instruc- 
tion to train women for careers in the Armed 
Forces. Such study shall include informa- 
tion with respect to the estimated cost of 
establishing and operating such an acad- 
emy, the courses of instruction which should 
be offered in order to meet the requirements 
of the Armed Forces, the manner in which 
students should be selected, how such an 
academy should be administered, and such 
other related matters as the Secretary of 
Defense deems appropriate. The Secretary of 
Defense shall submit the study required by 
this section to Congress not later than June 
30, 1976.” 


And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
come down on this side of the aisle be- 
cause there are more Members on this 
side and I would like to get some bi- 
partisan support for this amendment; an 
amendment which is in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Let me explain what it does and does 
not do. It does take out the Stratton 
amendment completely. That is one of its 
purposes. 

Second, it mandates the Secretary of 
Defense to immediately undertake a 
study to determine the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a separate academy for the 
Armed Forces for women and to report 
back no later than June 30, 1976. 

I think this should appeal to sev- 
eral groups of the Members. First of 
all, it should appeal to all who do 
not want to admit women to the 
academies at this time, and, to be honest, 
that includes me. I do not think it is 
proper to suggest that any of us in this 
category are motivated by what is called 
“male chauvinism.” I think it is nonsense 
to say that all distinctions based on sex 
amount to invidious discrimination or 
that they are unfair or inequitable. We 
have many such distinctions in our State 
laws and in our Federal law; they are 
quite fair and I am sure all here would 
agree. 

We oppose this because of the unique 
mission of our service academies, and 
that mission is to prepare each person 
who comes for any possibly military role 
including and specifically directed to- 
ward combat. The fact of the matter is, 
as has been pointed out here, under the 
law today women may not be sent into 
combat. 

We have, for those Members who do 
not know, and there may be a few in that 
category, several means for women to 
obtain commissions in the armed sery- 
ices, through our ROTC and our OCS 
programs. One might say then, well, why 
not open the academies? Again the an- 
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swer is because we would like to retain at 
least one institution for each of the three 
service branches in this country that is 
totally concerned with preparing a per- 
son to be a combat leader. 

It is true, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Srratron) has pointed out, 
that some of the graduates of our 
academies do not go into combat. I think 
he cited a figure of 10 percent of all 
graduates who have not gone into com- 
bat; but, as was also pointed out, each 
of these persons when he was admitted 
to the Academy must have been eligible 
and qualified for combat—mentally and 
physically. 

The fact that 29 percent of Air Force 
graduates have not been in combat, when 
we consider that they have only been 
graduating for about 10 years or a little 
bit more, I think is an argument in favor 
of my position. It means 71 percent of 
the Air Force graduates in the few years 
we have had the Academy have gone into 
combat. But the main point is that this 
occurs by the accident of assignment 
or by some physical accident that occurs 
to that individual. 

Mr. HEBERT Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREEN, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, in his proposal for a complete study. 
As indicated by what the subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Nepz1) said, there is confusion 
completely in the language of the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON). What we need to 
do is study and work it out. I think the 
plan of the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Treen) is a plan that should be 
followed and then we can come up with 
a sensible and workable proposition. I 
support the amendment. 

Mr. TREEN. I thank the gentleman for 
his generous contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, let me hurry on to some 
other points. 

The argument is made: Why not send 
women to the academies for noncombat 
roles? 

If that is to be the case, why not 
send them to some other institutions, 
like the ROTC or OCS? If we permit 
women to enter the academies and as- 
sume they will not go into combat, which 
assumption we have to make at this time, 
then it raises the question: Why not per- 
mit physically ineligible men into the 
academies, that is, men who could not 
ever go into combat? They would have a 
reasonable claim. 

The fact of the matter is, and the 
testimony received by the subcommittee 
revealed over and over, that the regimen 
in these academies is quite severe. I think 
it would be a grave mistake for us, in 
order to accommodate those who are not 
as physically able, to reduce that regi- 
men to a common denominator. 

Others propose that we have a double- 
track system—one for men and one for 
women. I think Secretary Callaway 
stated it very weil—and I wish I had the 
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time to read his testimony on that 
point—when he said that-a double-track 
system would cause loss of respect for 
the challenge that is involved in finish- 
ing one of our academies. 

Academy training is very costly. We all 
want to be cost-effective. There is a 5- 
year service obligation for anyone finish- 
ing our academies and, of course, that 
could be interrupted in the case of 
women. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. TREEN was 
allowed to proceed for an additional 3 
minutes.) 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, the fact 
of the matter is that this 5-year obli- 
gation can be interrupted by the very 
normal biological function of childbear- 
ing. 

I never appoint a young man to an 
academy unless I am convinced he is in- 
tending to make a career of the service, 
because it is a very expensive proposi- 
tion to educate them. We hope we are 
getting career people out of this. Again, 
because the female has the function of 
bearing children and the obligations of 
motherhood, there are strong disincen- 
tives for a career in the service. 

The second group of people that should 
be attracted to this amendment are those 
that have some doubts about the basic 
issue. There are Members who would at 
least like to have a committee report be- 
fore us. We do not have such a report— 
one that would give contrasting views, 
that would let us see the statements of 
our Secretaries, our service chiefs, and 
our superintendents of the academies. 
They were all opposed to female admis- 
sion and gave good reasons for their op- 
position. 

I think this House needs a compre- 
hensive report on an issue of this mag- 
nitude so that we can better understand, 
first, the basic issue; second, the prob- 
lems attendant if we decide to have 
women enter the academies; third, the 
method of implementation, and, fourth, 
the alternatives. 

Finally, the third group of people who 
should be responsive to my amendment 
are those that have a concern about the 
argument that the U.S. Government pays 
for an education at a cost of $70,000 to 
$80,000 to put a young man through 
one of the academies; and that it is wn- 
fair, it is inequitable, to deny that kind 
of education to our women. 

Well, first of all, the mission of the 
academies is not for the purpose of 
individuais getting an education. The 
mission and the purpose of the academies 
is to provide us with combat leadership. 

But, I can understand that concern, 
I can understand the argument that we 
taxpayers spend a lot of money to edu- 
cate men in our academies so why not 
women also. Well, there are alternatives 
to admission to one of our existing acad- 
emies. One of these alternatives I have 
set forth in this substitute amendment— 
a mandate to the Secretary of Defense 
to study the feasibility of an academy of 
the Armed Forces for women. 

There is another alternative and it is 
embodied in a bill I have worked on for 
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several months and have introduced in 
the House. The bill would provide con- 
gressional scholarships for women so that 
the Senators and Congressmen may pro- 
vide scholarships to make up for the dis- 
crepancy that results from excluding 
women from the academies. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
if any Member has doubt in his mind 
about this, I ask that he resolve his doubt 
against the Stratton amendment be- 
cause, in doing that, he is not saying “no” 
forever to women in the academies. He 
is saying, “Let us consider some alterna- 
tives. Let us get a report on all aspects 
of the matter.” 

If any Member is in doubt, he should 
vote for my substitute amendment be- 
cause, by voting for this amendment, he 
will avoid setting a course that we will 
not be able to alter. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the last word, and I rise in opposition to 
the substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in opposition to 
this substitute amendment. The gentle- 
man has admitted that he is opposed to 
the proposal of women in the academies, 
and obviously the amendment is designed 
to prevent this. I support the Stratton 
amendment. To the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) it was I 
who had the amendment in the full com- 
mittee to allow women to go into combat 
so that this could be done properly and 
legally. This is the way it should be. 

We paid combat pay to women in the 
Air Force in Vietnam during the recent 
South Vietnamese war. We have had 
nurses in combat situations in every war 
we have had. Women have proved that 
they can do the things that are neces- 
sary in such a situation. 

We had a situation recently where 
Dixie Kuhn, a captain in the Navy, has 
just been appointed Superintendent of 
the Navy Officer Candidate School in 
Newport, R.I. Obviously, the Navy feels 
that she is a qualified person, one who is 
qualified to superintend a school which 
is creating officers for combat duty. 

We have the case of Capt. Micki King, 
coach of the divers at the Air Force 
Academy. For those Members who are 
afraid that women are going to be in 
close contact with men if they go to the 
academies, good heavens, what could be 
any closer than having a diving coach 
in the gymnasium? It is ridiculous. 

The comment was made by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi concerning the 
statement of General Weyand. He says 
that he would not want a daughter of 
his to go into combat. Well, I would not 
want a son of mine to go into combat 
either. I do not think General Weyand 
would either if he had his choice. That is 
not a strong argument against women 
in the academies. 

The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
TREEN) says that we should study this 
thing. We should see if we can have a 
separate academy just for women. Every 
academy has made a study of this sit- 
uation. They are having a contingency 
situation, They are all prepared to ac- 
copt women as soon as Congress takes 
action. 
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I have served on the Air Force Acad- 
emy board of visitors, and they are pre- 
pared to accept women. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cal- 
fornia. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
suggestion was made that the service 
academies are the only ones that train 
combat officers. Is it not true that the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
Weyand, is himself a graduate of ROTC, 
and he was a distinguished combat 
officer? 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. Of the great State of California, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. STRATTON. I might point out to 
the gentleman that 26,000 officers were 
commissioned in the Armed Services in 
fiscal 1975, Of this total only 2,500 came 
from the academies, and the remaining 
23,500 came either from ROTC, OCS or 
direct appointment. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. The gentleman is perfectly cor- 
rect. This idea that we should take this 
$80,000-a-year education—as the gentle- 
man from Louisiana said, someone would 
bring this up, and I bring it up right 
now—just to men alone and not make 
this available to women when we are 
saying, “All right, the women can have 
the $16,000 or $15,000 education through 
ROTC, and they would be trained for all 
these duties other officers are trained for, 
is absolutely unfair and uncalled for, 
The gentleman from New York read the 
report of the New York Times about 
women being trained in rifle training at 
Fort Bragg and trained to do military 
police duty. There is absolutely no reason 
in the world why we cannot accept this 
amendment. 

I think we should defeat the Treen sub- 
stitute amendment and agree to the 
Stratton amendment. It is a good amend- 
ment. We are long overdue in accepting 
something like this. 

Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I arise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON). As both 
a practicing physician, urologist, and a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I believe this amendment is 
unsound from both a physiologic and 
national defense point of view. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of 
responsibility and need of congressional 
oversight, it is important to note that 
the Personnel Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee has not held 
hearings on this amendment in this Con- 
gress. Moving in haste on a matter of 
such sweeping change is remarkably ill 
advised. 

One cannot help but note that there 
is in some quarters of general society 
today a pellmell rush in an a‘tempt to 
gain the will-o’-the-wisp ideal of an egal- 
itariam society. In view of the historic 
failure of the utopian state, I must ask 
the obvious question of this amendment: 
Why? What is the reason for women in 
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the service academies other than the 
pursuit of some egalitarian ideal? Frank- 
ly, I can find none; going further, there 
are overwhelming reasons for this 
amendment’s rejection. 

A prime factor for rejection is the 
blunt fact, not subject to serious debate, 
that the male and female are different. 

That trath, under normal times, would 
not require the technical testimony of a 
urologist. Females have the unique an- 
atomical and physiologic ability of child- 
bearing and the life sustaining feature 
of lactation or breast feeding. These fea- 
tures, along with the maternal instinct, 
are discriminating features between 
males and females. All egalitarian con- 
cepts notwithstanding, these are the facts 
of life in the real world, and there is 
nothing this | 


to take up the debate with the Almighty. 

After the usual 4 years of study at 
the service academy, there is a 5-year 
service obligation. Under this amend- 
ment, how will the female officer serve 
this obligation of 5 years if she also 
has three—9-month—full-term preg- 
nancies? Further, how will this obliga- 
tion of 5 years be fulfilled if this same 
female officer also elects to breast feed 
her infant over a i-year period before 
her next pregnancy? It is truly difficult 
to visualize an effective defense force that 
included a portion of officers serving 
while 7, 8, or 9 months pregnant. Going 
on, can anyone seriously imagine an of- 
ficer giving a lecture or leading a tank 
column but requiring a pause to breast 
feed her infant? That situation which 
might produce a box office triumph in a 
broadway comedy, has no serious parallel 
in the real world. 

In reference to service academies, 
there is the additional problem of physi- 
cal standards. Experience of Federal 
physical standards in other areas such as 
police, shows that such standards would 
have to be neutral in most instances. 
Tests would have to be neutralized in 
order to shoehorn in people to fit the 
social theory involved. In the case of 
Griggs against Duke Power, a discrimi- 
natory test was upheld, however, but only 


Departme: 
prove that the job requires the specified 
skiiL 

An additional negative argument and 
a very compelling one is in the area of 
cost effectiveness. The purpose for the 
service academies is to train the leader- 
ship for the defense of the Nation at the 
highest and most competent levels. Fed- 
eral tax revenues support the service 
academies and graduates should be quali- 
fied for full military service, including 
combat duty. Under section 6015 of title 
10, United States Code, woman serving 
in the regular Navy and in the regular 
Marine Corps, are prohibited from being 
assigned to duty on vessels of fhe Navy 
other than hospital ships and transports. 
Under section 8549 of title 10, United 
States Code, female members of the Air 
Force, other than medical personnel, are 
prohibited from duty in aircraft engaged 
in combat missions. Army regulations 
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prohibit women from serving in combat 
or combat-related assignments. 

So long as these restrictions remain, 
participation by women in academy 
training would not be cost effective since 
the basic curriculum and primary func- 
tion of the academies is to prepare pros- 
pective officers for combat assignments. 

When I ask myself what I want our 
academy graduates to be, it is many 
things, but the central part of the answer 
is that at the minimum they must be 
capable of providing the very best iead- 
ership to our fighting forces. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur said it best in a speech to the 
Corps of Cadets at West Point in 1962, 
and I would like to quote a portion of 
that speech: 

And through all this welter of change and 
development, your mission remains fixed, de- 
termined, inviciable—it fs to win our wars. 
Everything else in your professional career 
is but corollary to this vital dedication. Ali 
other public purposes, all other public proj- 
ects, all other public needs, great or small, 
will find others for their accomplishment; 
but you are the cones who are trained to 
fight; yours ts the profession of arms... 
Others will debate the controversial issues, 
national and international, which divide 
men's minds; but serene, calm, aloof, you 
stand as the nation’s war guardian, as its 
lifeguard from the raging tides of interna- 
tional conflict, as its gladiator in the arena 
of battle. 


Continuing on this theme of combat 


You are the leaven which binds together 
the entire fabric of our national system of 


ing those magic words—duty—honor—coun- 
try. 


it is therefore obvious that the com- 
bat issue is not a faise one; it is indeed 
the central question. If we do not wish 
our women to serve in combat roles, we 
should not have them attend our acad- 
emies where the very presence of persons 


Pattons are there when we need them. 

The gentieman from New York quotes 
a General Accounting Office figure of 
10 percent in referring to that por- 
tion of Academy graduates who have 
never had a single combat assignment. 
This of course means that 90 percent 
of the graduates have had combat 
assignment. 

Further figures give 2 further analysis 


emy graduate assignments the break- 
down is as follows: 


Army—about 93 percent go to combat 
and combat support arcas. 


Navy—about 98 percent go to ships, 
predas training, and nuclear power train- 


sr E Force—about 80.percent go te 
combat potential assignments—flight 
training or missile training. 
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In summation, Army, Navy, and Alr 
Force academies’ missions are to produce 
male officers to fill combat billets. It is 
imperative that the maximum enroll- 
ment of males who may acquire this 
training be maintained. The current fa- 
cilities at the Academies are such that 
to admit females would be to reduce, by 
the number admitted, the number of 
critically needed males who receive this 
education. To be effective and worth- 
while, any program of admission of fe- 
males would have to envision substan- 
tial numbers. To do that and to thus re- 
duce the attendance of males propor- 
tionately would work serious harm to 
fleet and combat units and other activi- 
ties which have an increasing demand 
for Academy graduates. 

I oppose this amendment because its 
adoption would be damaging to our de- 
fense capability. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MURPHY OF NEW 


YORK TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
STRATTON 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murrxy of New 
York to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Srearrom: In the Stratton amendment, strike 
the words “ 403 of title 10, US. Code 
(relating to the U.S. Military Academy),”. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIET 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment was offered as an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. Do I 
understand that this is an amendment 
to the substitute or just an amendment 
to the Stratton amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. This is an amend- 
men to the original amendment of the 
gentieman from New York Mr. 
STRATTON). 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 

this is a very simple amend- 
ment. It goes to the very heart òf the 


graduates of our service academies to 
combat assignments. 

Graduates of the Naval Academy do 
not necessarily have to be commissioned 
in a combat branch or assignment. Grad- 
uates of the Air Force Academy do not 
have to be assigned in combat branches 
or assignments. In fact, they do not have 
to be commissioned in fiying skill areas. 

But, by law, graduates of the Military 
Academy must be commissioned in the 
infantry, the artillery, the Corps of En- 
gineers, armor, or the signal corps, all 
combat branches. 

You cannot be commissioned to the 
Adjutant General's Corps, or intelli- 
gence, or ordnance, or other technical 
branches of the service, as you can be 
from the other service academies. 

Never in the history of this country 
have we had a total mobilization. Even 
during World War II, when 12 million 
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dedicated men and women joined arms 
to preserve democracy on a united basis, 
we did not have to commit ourselves in 
a total mobilization. But there is an ex- 
ample in this world today of a country 
that has had to totally mobilize, and 
that is the small democracy of Israel. 

I visited Israel last year, a year after 
the October 1973 war. I spent three 
days in the field with their officers, both 
men and women, and I found. out that 
three women had been killed in action 
in front-line combat in that war, and 
that a dark cloud still held over the en- 
tire country for the deaths of these 
women, and particularly it reflected it- 
self in the memories of the members of 
their armed services. 

In Israel, on the very frontier, on 
the very brink of disaster, in a totally 
mobilized society, they did not permit 
women to be commissioned in combat 
branches or even to serve in a combat 
branch in enlisted or commissioned ca- 
pacities. 

The amendment that I offer goes to 
the very heart of this: Exempt the one 
service academy that commissions all 
of its men in combat branches. 

I might correct at this point in time 
a statistic that was given by my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York. 

In my class in the Military Academy, 
125 men were commissioned in the in- 
fantry. Within 1 year 55 had been 
killed in action of that 125. Subsequent- 
ly another ten had been killed in action 
in successive wars. That is over 50 per- 
cent of just the infantry-assigned of- 
ficers. I could make the same statistic 
for the class of 1951 and the class of 
1949. We would go higher for the Class 
of 1943 and the class of 1944 from the 
Military Academy. 

In no other academy did we have this 
type of statistic. 

The Congress authorizes 4,400 spaces 
for each of the three academies. Should 
5 percent of the academy allowances be 
set aside for women, 220 places at each 
of three academies or 660 places would be 
divided to men who would be career, 
combat officers? I urge the committee to 
continue programs that recognize and 
utilize the very special skills that women 
can bring to our complex defense estab- 
lishment but certainly career combat as- 
signments to the U.S. Military Academy 
is not appropriate. I do not think that 
the women of America or the men of 
America want to make combat assign- 
ments for their women; exempt this one 
academy, and I think we will resolve the 
problem. 

Ms, ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise to oppose the acceptance of ‘this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had really not in- 
tended to speak on this great sub- 
ject because I thought you all were 
doing so well for a while, but, speaking 
of General MacArthur, it seems that old 
canards never die, they end up on the 
floor of this House. 

The fact is that women feel very 
strongly and many men ’oo in this coun- 
try, and hopefully many of the men in 
this House, that there should be equal 
opportunity for women to enter into the 
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Military Academies. They have a right to 
get the kind of training and the kind of 
education—to be able to be trained for 
leadership which is offered there if they 
wish to. 

I found the remarks of Congressman 
McDonatp very interesting. 

When women wanted to enter into col- 
leges it was claimed that they were in- 
adequate to be trained for college edu- 
cations. 

When women wanted to enter into the 
legal profession it was claimed that they 
did not have the legal mind in order to 
become lawyers. 

When women wanted to become doc- 
tors it was claimed that they did not 
have the scientific skills to be able to 
become doctors. 

When women wanted today to be- 
come TV repair women or telephone re- 
pair women it was claimed they did not 
have the physical strength or technical 
know-how to become telephone repair 
women or television repair women. 

The gentleman’s remarks about the 
fact that the Academy is the place where 
we train leadership, the Academy is the 
place where we train the best leadership 
of our Nation is right on point, I would 
suggest that it might be very interesting, 
indeed, if we added some new element 
namely women, to the leadership of the 
Armed Forces in this great Nation of 
ours. 

I would suggest—and personally I do 
not regard women in the military as my 
first priority—that those who support 
the right of entry of women into the 
academies recognize that there is a cer- 
tain distortion in society which results 
from discriminating against half of the 
population from participating in any as- 
pect of its life. The fact is that General 
Weyand, who has been quoted here so 
brilliantly, could very effectively be re- 
placed by a Gen. Jane Smith who might 
well do much better in the assessment of 
some of the wars and battles that he 
has been involved in, 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that the suggestion in his remarks that 
women are incapable of giving leader- 
ship to the Armed Forces, of determin- 


ing the great strategy that has destroyed 


people, men, and women, in this country 
and elsewhere is as arrogant as it is 
wrong. Women could dono worse—they 
could only do better. I think women have 
the ability and perhaps more ability. I 
believe women will be able to bring a new 
insight and new direction toward strat- 
egy and tactics that could well improve 
upon the ways in which we have dealt 
with confrontations. We have engaged 
in warfare, engaged in combat in this 
country often times when unnecessary 
causing more pain and suffering. 

In response to the notions which have 
been suggested about our physical in- 
equality, or rather our lactating and 
maternal responsibilities, I might re- 
spond by saying that women were lac- 
tating on the frontiers of this Nation: 
and women were lactating on the fron- 
tiers of Israel when they fought to estab- 
lish that homeland. They were lactating 
during wars throughout the history of 
this great Nation and the history of the 
world. Somehow or other that did not 
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stop progress; that did not stop civiliza- 
tion; and that did not prevent women 
and men from continuing their relation- 
ship to each other in a proper way. 

I think those things are just straw 
men, not straw women, I think they are 
just brought up here in order to prevent 
the realization of what the gentleman 
rather condescendingly referred to as an 
egalitarian ideal. Yes, this is Interna- 
tional Women’s Year. Yes, we are about 
to be 200 years old. And it seems to me 
that as we approach these great events it 
is about time that men and women in the 
Congress of the United States recognized 
that this country will only be strong, 
that this country will only be meaning- 
ful, when it does subscribe in fact to the 
egalitarian ideal and not just in symbols, 
as the gentleman does. 

We cannot believe in democracy; we 
cannot say that we are really open: and 
truly hoping to ereate a great nation 
unless and until we make all areas of 
life—economie, political, and social—and 
all institutions open to men and women 
equally. 

As far as the problem of combat is con- 
cerned, there are women who think they 
should go into combat, and they should 
have that right, though heaven knows 
we would like to see an end to combat 
for ever and ever, and a beginning of 
settling imternational disputes peace- 
fully. I think that is a subject we will 
have to discuss at another time, But cer- 
tainly it seems to me that a vote against 
the opportunity and the right of choice, 
which is all we are discussing here, for 
women to also participate in this impor- 
tant aspect of American life would be to 
deny the fundamentals of democracy 
and the action of this body when it 
passed, may I remind the Members, the 
equal rights amendment overwhelmingly, 
The passage of the equal rights amend- 
ment meant that we believed that women 
should participate together with men in 
the benefits and privileges as well as the 
responsibilities of our society. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr, PRICE, Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Com- 
mittee understands the issue here, and 
I think we have had sufficient debate on 
this subject. I personally oppose this 
amendment. I would recommend te the 
Committee that we support the substitute 
amendment and vote on the measure at 
this time: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Murpny) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr, STRATTON); 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MURPHY of 
New York) there were—ayes 35, noes 95. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. TREEN) as a sub- 
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stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON), 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 113, noes 284, 
not voting 36, as follows: 


[Roll No. 231] 


Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byron 

Carter 

Casey 


Burke, Fla, Calif. Hechler, W. Va. 
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Russo 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 


Heckler, Mass. Mikya 
Being Milf 


Holtzman 


Jeffords Natcher 
Johnson, Calif, Neal 
Johnson, Colo. Nedzi 
Notan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neilt 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patterson, 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Solarz 
Speliman 
Staggers 


Kastenmeier Stanton, 
Kelly 


Kemp 


Symington 
Thompson 


Young, Alaska 


So the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded. = 
on 


. The question 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

‘The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 303, noes 96, 
not voting 34, as follows: 


{Roll No. 232] 


Aspin 
AuCoin 


Calit. 
Anderson, Ill, 


Bergland 
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Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y. 


Heckler, Mass. Pike 


Hefner 
Heinz 


Burke, Calif, 
Burke, Fila. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison; Mo. Howard 
Burton, Jobn Howe 
Burton, Phillip Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 


Holtzman 


Conyers 
Corman 


Alexander 
Andrews, 


Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bevill 


Bowea 
Breckinridge 


Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rendall 
Range) 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncatio 
Rose 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 


Schulze 
Sebelius 


Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
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Daniel, R. W. 


1975 


Kelly 
Ketchum 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 


Latta 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lott 


Erienborn 
Piynt Skubitz 
Slack 


Spence 
Steed 


McDonald 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Mathis 
Michel 
Milford 
Montgomery 


Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


Risenhoover Young, Fla. 


Robinson 
NOT VOTING—34 


Riegle 
Rooney 
Stanton, 

J. William 


Mills 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moliohan 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Teague 
Vigorito 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I have a question to direct to the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. The chairman will recall that 
back in 1972, the House suggested in 
committee report 92-1149 on June 19, 
1972, that the Department of Defense 
send no new armed service officers to 
the 14 institutions of higher learning 
which had either dropped ROTC pro- 
grams or which prevented military re- 
cruiting on their campuses because of 
opposition to the Vietnam war. This pro- 
vision was dropped in conference, but 
subsequently the services have pursued 
this policy. A recent letter from Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Army Paul 
Phillips dated March 24, 1975, said that 
the Defense Department will send per- 
sonnel to these schools “only if the in- 
stitution offers a course which is in the 
best interest of national security, the 
military services, and the individual.” 

Since this is only policy and not law, 
there would seem to be no need to amend 
the law if the gentleman from Illinois 
can assure the House that the bill before 
us, and current DOD policy does not per- 
mit or require that “the best interest of 
national security, the military services, 
and the individual” be interpreted to 
prevent armed services or other author- 
ized personnel from attending institu- 
tions which were within the category 
described in the committee report, H.R. 
report 92-1149. 

Mr. PRICE. I can assure the gentle- 
man that the bill before the House, and 
DOD policy under this bill will not per- 
mit or require such interpretation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title VII? 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Asrın: On page 
21 between lines 23 and 24 imsert the 
following: 

“Sec. 717. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the total amount of money 
authorized to be appropriated under tities 
I and II of this Act for fiscal year 1976 shall 
not exceed $24,653,197,000. Within 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate for referral to the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House and the 
Committee on Armed Services of the Senate 
a report setting forth in detail how the 
Secretary proposes to apportion the reduc- 
tions required under this section among 
various procurements and other programs 
for which authorizations are provided under 
such titles I and II for fiscal year 1976. The 
recommended apportionment shall not take 
effect for a period of thirty days following 
the receipt of the report from the Secretary 
of Defense in order to give Congress an op- 
portunity to revise by law the recommended 
apportionment.” 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like at this point, to return to something 
we began to talk about when the debate 
on amendments to this bill began, when 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
ApamMs) addressed the committee and 
talked about the total amount of spend- 
ing that is in this bill. I do not think 
it has been as widely recognized through- 
out the debate about just how big an in- 
crease is being asked for this year. 

The total amount we are being asked 
to authorize this year is $26.5 billion, 
which is an enormous increase. 

As Members can see by looxing at this 
chart, we see what the authorization 
bills have totaled in previous years, go- 
ing back to 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, and 
1975, a general increase of about this 
kind of magnitude. 

We have had a general increase in 
the authorization bills. This year the 
committee is recommending a $26.5 bil- 
lion amount, which is a 27-pereent in- 
crease over the amount appropriated 
last year. The amount appropriated was 
a little bit below the amount authorized, 
but from comparing it to the amount 
appropriated last year, we see this is a 
27-percent increase, as Members can see 
on the chart. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some I think 
very good reasons why we should be 
spending more money this year than we 
have spent in previous years on defense. 

I think it is very important that we 
have some kind of increase this year. The 
first point is inflation. Inflation has been 
bad last year, so just to keep up we would 
have to have some kind of increase. 

The second reason is what is going on 
in the world, the fall of Saigon, what is 
going on in Cambodia, and so forth. 
These things have unsettled our allies 
and worried our friends. I think we 
ought to do something about that. I 
think we ought to give some increase in 
defense spending, so we can address our- 
selves to those problems. 

But the point is, do we need to give a 
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27-percent increase? What I am propos- 
ing is that we put a ceiling on defense 
spending this year of $24.7 billion which 
is an 18-percent increase over the 
amount appropriated last year. 

Now, how do we get 18 percent? I think 
there was at least 11 or 12 percent worth 
of inflation last year, although the rate 
of inflation is dropping off. It has been 
less this year in the last few months. 

But we ought to go beyond this some- 
what—maybe 6 or 7 percent because of 
events in the world making a total of 
18-percent increase. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what I am pro- 
posing is a ceiling amendment, but the 
ceiling is not a meat ax approach. Let 
us understand how the ceiling amend- 
ment works. It is not a certain percent- 
age applied across-the-board to every 
part. It does not leave the whole decision 
up to the Pentagon as to where they will 
make the cut or what to do for a cut. 
Within 30 days after this is passed the 
Pentagon suggests to the Congress, and 
particularly the relevant committees of 
Congress, where they think the thing 
ought to be apportioned to get within the 
ceiling. The Congress then has an addi- 
tional 30 days in which to act to change 
the apportionment, if they think it is 
necessary; but the final authority is still 
back in Congress. If this is a meat ax 
approach, then the original budget is a 
meat ax, because that is how the budget 
works. They send the budget over to us 
and we fiddle with it and then we pass it. 
This is exactly the procedure that would 
be followed with this amendment. In this 
it is not a meat ax approach, anymore 
than the budget is. 

This leads me to another point and 
this is the point raised by the gentleman 
from Washington when he was here and 
when he was talking about this matter 
yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. ASPIN was 
permitted to proceed for an additional 
3 minutes.) 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Washington was talking about 
how much we ought to spend in this 
bill in order to stay within the budget 
resolution that we passed. He said if we 
passed this bill we would be adding 
implicitly to the deficit or cutting other 
programs by $1.3 billion. If we pass the 
ceiling recommendation, we will be 
within the budget resolution passed. We 
can pass the budget resolution and stay 
within the budget resolution by giving 
them an 18-percent increase. 

I know a lot of Members have gotten 
word from the National Guard back 
home saying that if we pass the ceiling 
we will be hurting the National Guard. 
This ceiling applies to title I and title II 
of the bill, not to title IV which affects 
the National Guard. The National Guard 
is not affected. 

I would like to remind the members of 
this committee and tell the new members 
that this amendment has passed before. 

It passed 2 years ago. The National 
Guard was not hurt when it passed. The 
Air National Guard was not hurt when it 
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passed. The appropriations process was 
not messed up. 

I would like to emphasize that what 
we are talking about here is a very sub- 
stantial increase in defense spending, 
18 percent, a higher amount, a higher in- 
crease than we have passed in any 
previous year, as the Members can see 
on this chart. I think it is important that 
we agree to this amendment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Actually, the 
gentleman's amendment was not adopt- 
ed in conference last year, so the Na- 
tional Guard, in effect, was not hurt. I 
agree with the gentleman that it does 
not affect the Guard or the Reserve as 
far as manpower is concerned, which is 
title IV. However, with $1 billion under 
title I, there is a provision for $115 mil- 
lion for A-7’s to the National Guard 
which the committee put in. 

I am concerned that if we agree to this 
amendment, the Pentagon will probably 
cut out the A-7’s for the National Guard 
and will cause a further delay in eauip- 
ment coming to the Guard. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that I agree with the gentleman. 
I think that is the point. Maybe the 
Pentagon would do that, but under the 
provisions of this amendment, the mat- 
ter comes back to our committee and it 
get the final OK. So, if the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi is not absent 
and is alert and awake, I do not think he 
need worry. Our committee has always 
taken very, very good care of the National 
Guard and the Reserve. 

Under this amendment, the commit- 
tee has the final word. The Pentagon 
does not have the final word; the com- 
mittee has the final word. The gentleman 
need not werry at all about the Guard 
or the Reserves. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, due to 
the fact that the committee and the 
House yesterday and today have turned 
down every amendment to reduce funds 
in title I and title II, can the gentleman 
tell me where he would recommend that 
these cuts come from? 

Mr. ASPIN. The kinds of cuts I would 
recommend are the kinds of cuts the Ap- 
propriations Committee makes every 
year. The kinds of cuts we ought to make 
in this bill are fat cutting reductions. 
The way the Appropriations Committee 
cuts is that chey do not take out major 
weapons systems. They do not cut out 
the B-1 or the Trident but they go over 
this bill with a very, very fine toothed 
comb, The kinds of things that the Ap- 
propriations Committee cuts are very, 
very small items, but they add up to a lot. 

For example, last year they cut as 
follows: 

FISCAL Year 1975 APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE 
PROCUREMENT CUTS 

Army, aircraft: 

$41.4 million, 19 CH-47C, Chinook heli- 
copter. 

$43.6 million, 128 UH-1H, Iroquois utility 
helicopter. 
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Navy aircraft: 

$23.4 million, 14 AH-IJ, Sea Cobra gunship. 

$6.7 million, new sensors for RA-5C rocon- 
naissance aircraft. 

$17.1 million, modification of E-~2A/B early 
warning aircraft. 

Navy, missile: 

$19.0 million, 35 Condor missile. 

$32.1 million, 74 standard active surface- 
to-surface. 

$15.4 million, 500 Bulldog missiles. 

$5.8 million, MARK-48 torpedo. 

$1.7 million, MARK-49 modification. 

Navy, shipbuilding: $81.4 million, AO ficet 
oiler. 

Marine Corps procurement: $3.2 million, 
589 teletype sets. 

Air Force, aircraft: 

$132.9 million, Civil Reserve (CRAF fleet) 
aircraft. 

$4.8 million, B-52 spares. 

Air Force, missiles: $15.0 million, Minute- 
man III spares. 

Army: $23 million, site defense. 

Navy: 

$10.2 million, Condor missile. 

$5.5 million, F-401 engine. 

$2,1 million, standard surface-to-surface. 

$4.0 million, AV—16) advanced Harrier. 

$4.0 million, Project Sanguine, 

Air Force: $4.2 million, Continental Opera- 
tion Range. 

Defense Agency: 

$10.8 million, NSA. 

$1.3 million, DIA. 

$3 million, Defense Nuclear Agency. 


These are the kinds of cuts that can 
be made and should be made. I urge the 
adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto, 
and on further amendments to the bill, 
end in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. BLOUIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto, and on further 
amendments to the bill, end in 20 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Tllinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will an- 
nounce the time after the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON) has con- 
cluded his 5 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have had a great couple of days on this 
floor. There has been a new attitude on 
defense in this House of Representatives. 
We have recognized, as a result of the 
events of the past few weeks, that this is 
not the time and this is not the place 
and this is not the year in which to cut 
back our military strength or to reduce 
the size of our Armed Forces. 

We have indicated that determina- 
tion time and time again, both today and 
yesterday, by substantial margins of 2 to 
1 and 3 to 1, on a number of occasions. 

This amendment would really do indi- 
rectly what we have so far consistently 
refused to do today. I think we ought to 
recognize that that is exactly what it is. 
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This is a kind of lazy approach. This is 
a way in which we might try to assuage 
our consciences by first voting against 
all of these specific cuts and then go for 
this meat-ax approach which will do 
much the same thing in the hope that 
nobody will recognize what has hap- 
pened. But do not be fooled. Where does 
the equipment for the National Guard 
and Reserve, for example, come from? It 
comes from title I and from title IT, And 
this amendment, therefore, would cut the 
National Guard and the Reserves; it 
would damage them just as much as it 
would damage the Regular Forces. We 
did not fool the Russians of course, with 
such a vote because the only thing they 
look for is the bottom line on this bill, 
and this is an amendment to cut the 
bottom line 

There is actually a good deal of mis- 
information in connection with this par- 
ticular amendment. For example, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr, ASPIN) 
has said that 12 percent is in here for 
inflation and 6 percent more is for 
the growth. But the inflation factor, 
when we are talking about military 
equipment, is not 12 percent. It was closer 
to 18 percent this past year for durable 
goods. 

So this Aspin proposal merely takes 
care of the inflation. It allows nothing 
for progress in development. It allows 
nothing for helping us catch up with the 
lag that we have with the Russians in so 
many areas, such as tank production, 
and antitank missiles; and such as our 
sagging fleet, which is. way behind the 
Soviets. 

Not only that, but the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has been talking about our 
authorization bill but he is comparing it 
with the appropriation bill of last year. 
The whole legislative process, of course, 
is a step-by-step arrangement, where 
first we authorize in this House and then 
we authorize in the other body, and then 
we go to conference, and then finally we 
have an appropriation bill. 

We all know that the total figure drops 
steadily along the process. But the gen- 
tleman is proposing now that we cut at 
the very outset to the size of the appro- 
priaion bill in our initial authorization. 
In fact, the very distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. Jones), in a 
“Dear Colleague” letter the other day, 
pointed out that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has completely overlooked $1.6 
billion which is in the committee bill to 
pay for escalation costs in shipbuilding 
programs due this year. 

So, actually, the required Aspin figure, 
when you put that $1.6 billion back in, 
as you have to do, is $26 billion, precisely 
the same amount that our committee has 
authorized: There is no increase at all. 

Something else has been overlooked. 
This bill of ours represents only 30 per- 
cent of the total defense budget, and 
we have come up with a cut of $3.7 bil- 
lion. Now the budget resolution calls for 
about $9 billion for the overall defense 
budget. So we are within our limit for 
our particular part of the budget, $3.7 
billion out of a total of $9 billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made will be recognized for 
two-thirds of 1 minute each. 
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The Chairman recognizes the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. MAGUIRE). 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I want to make one 
point with respect to what the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. STRATTON) 
said. I want to point out that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate 
has already authorized a figure which 
is $1.5 billion below the House commit- 
tee request. I do not think that as a result 
of the Senate version our military pos- 
ture will be undermined. 

I think we haye a responsibility here 
in this body to be fiscally responsible, 
to put a cap on this budget, and to re- 
orient the priorities of this Nation so 
that our national security will be truly 
served. If we do not pass this amendment 
we demonstrate that, as a Congress, we 
are not serious about even beginning that 
task, 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of the 
amendment. 

(By unanimous consent Messrs. SIKES, 
Dan DANIEL, PRICE, KAZEN, HÉBERT, and 
Jones of Oklahoma yielded their time to 
Mr. BOLLING.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) is recognized for 
6 minutes. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. Yes, I will be delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to make the statement that this is an 
authorization bill. We still have the ap- 
propriation process. The Committee on 
Appropriations can appropriate anything 
they want to up to the authorization, 
which makes this really an extracur- 
ricular activity. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very rarely that I have spoken on a bill 
out of the Committee on Armed Services, 
on an appropriation bill dealing with 
defense. 

I have voted three times for a meat- 
ax cut, each time in absolute despera- 
tion, because I did not trust the process. 
I will be blunt about it. 

I cannot think of a worse thing for 
us to do on this date than to have an- 
other meat-ax cut. I do not need to 
describe the situation that exists in the 
world, and the reexamination of the 
United States and its position in the 
world by all the governments of the 
world. The main emphasis in this re- 
examination is the point that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States no longer 
successfully speaks with a single voice. 
The main point made, then, is that the 
Congress, and in particular the House, 
does not in any way support the pro- 
grams proposed by the President. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members know and 
I know that that is not so. However, this 
is the beginning of a long and compli- 
cated process. This is merely an authoriz- 
ing bill. The real decision is made on the 
appropriation. 

That decision will come a long way 
down the track. It seems to me that this 
is the wrong day to make the final de- 
cision on the amount that we appropri- 
ate for the purposes covered by this bill. 
This is the worst day of this year in 
which we will have the opportunity to 
deal with the matter. I do not pretend 
to be an expert on the details. I think 
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if I had to I could defend the position 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Aspim), has made a very excellent case 
for his particular position, and that the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON), has raised a series of questions 
about the absolute validity of the mean- 
ing of those particular figures. But I do 
not claim to be qualified to get into that 
numbers game. 

I think it is important today that we 
lean over backwards not to use the worst 
possible technique that one can resort 
to to cut military spending. 

I voted again to knock out the B-1. If 
there had been a majority on anything. 
the House would have acted fully re- 
sponsibly. I said in the beginning that 
three times I voted in desperation be- 
cause I did not trust the process. Last 
year in May when I voted to cut this 
authorization bill I did not trust the in- 
tegrity of the President of the United 
States. The new President did not come 
in until August. Last year I heard from 
the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services that they were not 
treated fairly. 

This year the caucus of Democrats de- 
cided to replace the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services with a 
new chairman. This is the first time that 
the new chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services has come to the floor of 
this House and sought the support of 
the Democrats and the Republicans for 
this position. 

I believe that, teking all things into 
account, the wisest course of action— 
and I say this, and I remind the Members 
again that I voted for cuts in weapons 
systems, and I voted for this approach 
before, in desparation, this is the worst 
thing we could to today, so we should 
vote down the Aspin amendment and 
deal later in the appropriation bills with 
those figures that we think should be 
os but let us not use the meat-axe to- 

ay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ScHEUER). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, one 
thing I hope we will do before the next 
Defense authorization bill comes up is to 
haye searching scrutiny as to the mission 
of the Armed Forces. 

I do not think we know, nor do I think 
we have even debated, where our true 
defensible interests He; where are the 
perimeters of America’s real interests 
that are worth deploying our military 
might and our young men to defend? 

Mr. Chairman, it is high time that the 
State Department and the Defense De- 
partment join together in a reappraisel 
of what our defensible interests really 
are in the year 1975, taking into account 
the misconceptions, the unfounded as- 
sumptions, the flawed logic, the sys- 
tematic self deception, of the last 10 
tragic years of our military involvement 
in Southeast Asia? 

Only when we have a fresh vision of 
our Nation’s role in today’s new world, 
will we be able to perceive where our true 
interests lie worth defending. Only then 
will we know what mission to assign to 
the Armed Forces. And only then will we 
know what degree of risk we are prepared 
to take for peace and consequently, what 
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manpower, procurement, weapons sys- 
tems, and deployment policies must be 
developed to enable our Armed Forces to 
fulfill their mission of protecting our 
real national interests in today’s world. 
Only then will we be able to use a sur- 
geon’s scalpel in cutting out the fat, the 
waste, the lugubrious overkill, that per- 
meate our Defense Establishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota ‘Mr. 
FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Aspin amendment. I am a co- 
sponsor for this amendment, and urge 
that it be adopted. 

The need for the amendment is clear. 
This is the fiscal year of the $68 billion 
deficit—or maybe its the year of the 
$100 billion deficit. It is obviously not a 
year for authorizations and appropria- 
tions as usual. 

In this period of soaring deficits all 
budget items must face the same terrible 
scrutiny. Those items that are necessary 
to our national security must, of course, 
be maintained. Those items that are 
merely desirable will have to be deferred. 

Military expenses, above minimum 
security needs, must make the same sac- 
rifices demanded of other spending cate- 
gories. Certain expenses are vital, but 
some can stand responsible cuts. 

This amendment does provide for a 
responsible cut. The reductions voted by 
the committee consisted largely of re- 
duced costs in Indochina occasioned. by 
our unplanned departure from the area. 
The apparent 10-percent cut, then, is not 
significant. The Aspin amendment al- 
lows a 12-percent increase in last year’s 
spending for inflation. It also allows for a 
6-percent increase for need. The need is 
well established by far greater spending 
by the competitive superpower, Russia. 

However, even after the 12-percent, 
and the 6-percent increases, the amend- 
ment will cause a reduction of nearly $1.8 
billion in this authorization. In addition 
to this fiscal dividend, the amendment 
leaves the choice of cutbacks to the mil- 
itary experts, with an approval by the 
authorizing committees of this Congress. 
That, I believe, represents a responsible 
cut. 

The amendment does not apply to 
National Guard amounts. It is not a 
meat-axe approach. It will put the House 
bill at about the same level as that of the 
other body, but it lets the military and 
congressional experts make the choice as 
to how the reductions are carried out. 

T realize that, for many Members, this 
may not be the most desirable time for 
reductions. I respect those feelings, and 
I have similar concerns myself. Like 
many Members, I have resisted many, 
specific reductions in specific systems. 

Nevertheless, I believe that some ad- 
mittedly desirable programs can be de- 
ferred in these most difficult times for 
our economy. This a modest and neces- 
sary reduction. I hope it will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MOFFETT). 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, during 
these long hours of debate on the Defense 
budget, a number of questions have come 
to mind, questions that go to the very 
heart of the debate about fiscal respon- 
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sibility, to the very core of the goal of 
reordering national priorities, to the very 
essence of our responsibilities as Repre- 
sentatives, and to the very bottom of the 
clearly negative attitude toward this 
body, 

From every corner of this Chamber, 
from.old and young, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, since the beginning of this 
session, concern has poured forth about 
the spiraling deficit, about wasteful Gov- 
ernment spending, and about the legacy 
of disastrous inflation we may be leav- 
ing to future generations. More emotional 
statements have been made on these 
points than perhaps any others that have 
come before us. 

Yet we have heard little during this 
debate from those who fashion them- 
selves as fiscal conservatives. Why should 
the B-1 escape the kind of scrutiny that 
they urge for social security, Head Start 
and health research? Why should we fail 
to act when eyen the Secretary of De- 
fense is unable to make the case for a 
direct correlation between the size of our 
budget abroad and the message he says 
we are trying to convey to the rest of 
the world; a message of strength and na- 
tional resolve. 

And herein lies the most troubling as- 
pect of the way in which we as Repre- 
sentatives are confronting this issue. Our 
failure to adequately asses. the economic 
impact of this budget is inexcusable, but 
it is even more inexcusable to rubber- 
stamp it out of a feeling that we have 
to send a signal to the rest of the world. 

What kind of a signal are we trying 
to send? And why are we not so con- 
cerned about the wrong signals that are 
being sent now? What kind of a signal 
do we send to the rest of the world when 
they learn many of our senior citizens 
who have worked hard all their lives are 
eating cat food to stay alive? What kind 
of signal do we send when we are unable 
to put people to work solving our do- 
mestic problems? What kind of message 
do we send forth about our national 
strength as we produce more and more 
college graduates for the unemployment 
lines? What kind of impression do we 
create about our national resolve when 
we have citizens working 1 month out 
of every year just to pay their health 
bills? What kind of world image do we 
gain from our failure to develop ade- 
quate public transportation or from our 
inability to provide housing eyen for 
those who are middle income earners? 

One cannot blame the rest of the 
world for wondering if the only signal we 
are capable of sending is one delivered 
through arms or the presence of our 
troops overseas. The bill before us today, 
and the arguments which have been of- 
fered in support of it, reflect tragically 
shallow and misguided assumptions 
about the role of America in the world. 

Many of the amendments that have 
been defeated in this debate were rea- 
sonable in terms of national security, 
and vital in terms of our national 
economy. 

They would have sent a signal to the 
rest of the world that our foreign policy 
in the future will be based not only on 
military strength but also on the power 
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that comes 
humility. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the House, 
many of us in this body were electea at 
least partly because of promises that the 
Defense budget should not escape close 
scrutiny by the Congress. 

Many of us who have defense contrac- 
tors in or near our districts have spoken 
forthrightly and courageously about the 
need to decrease our reliance on defense 
work, and about the need to convert our 
economies to peacetime pursuits. On 
purely economic grounds, we must ac- 
knowedge that defense spending tends to 
do more harm than good to the econ- 
omy, especially when we consider that 
every dollar spent on unnecessary, waste- 
ful, capital-intensive programs takes 
away from the amount left for socially 
productive, labor-intensive civilian pro- 
grams. A recent Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology study estimates that every 
$1 billion in Federal expenditure trans- 
ferred from defense to civilian programs 
creates 6,436 more jobs than it elimi- 
nates. Other studies have shown defense 
spending to be much more inflationary 
than Government expenditure in gen- 
eral, since defense goods never enter the 
mainstream of the economy. These are 
not easy matters to address in terms of 
political survival. But they are the very 
questions that will lead toward long- 
term justice for the workers and the 
economies of our States and districts. 

For some of those who have supported 
reductions in the past we now hear that 
“this is not the time” to make reductions. 
They view this vote as a test of whether 
or not we will stand firm in the world. 

Indeed this vote is a test, a test of the 
consistency of those who have long urged 
cuts in wasteful Federal spending, a test 
of whether this body has the wisdom and 
will to reject the way in which the ad- 
ministration has so clearly framed this 
debate, as a choice between the extremes 
of isolationism or interventionism. 

The greatest doubts about our will and 
ability to respond militarily throughout 
the world come not from foreign friends 
or foes, but from our own Government. 
Let us not permit the confusion, doubt, 
and anger over the outcome of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam to endorse and 
perpetuate the paternalistic and uneco- 
nomic assumptions implicit in this 
bloated defense budget. I urge adoption 
of the Aspin amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
His). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HILLIS 
yielded his time to Mr. Bos Wizson.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LEGGETT) . 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Aspin amendment. I 
think this chart is graphic evidence 
enough of where we are going. We have 
escalated our procurement account from 
$12 billion last year to $18 billion this 
year, and this in light of a $70 billion 
deficit. 

If we want to be at all fiscally respon- 
sible, I think we have got to do some- 
thing with this bill or else certainly ab- 
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dicate our functions in the area of bud- 
get responsibility. 

I was very surprised to see the gentle- 
man from Missouri take the well here 
and claim to be a supporter of budget 
reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS). 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, last 
month in West. Germany I made a 
speech to a group of Americans at a U.S. 
Air Force base in which I said that I 
saw no serious prospect of troop reduc- 
tions by the United States in Western 
Europe. I believe that, at the present 
time, that is the sensible position to 
take, and I voted that way today; but 
taking that position does not mean that 
I regard every single item in the mili- 
tary budget as sacrosanct. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, when the Sen- 
äte Committee on Armed Services re- 
ports out a military authorization bill 
that is $1.5 billion below the amount in 
the committee bill now before us in the 
House. I find it difficult to understand 
way, when we seek to offer a proposal 
today that represents a similar reduc- 
tion—$1.8 billion—it should be described 
as & calamity. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
Aspin amendment, which I am pleased 
to be a cosponsor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ). 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Aspin amendment. It has 
been attacked as a cut and a meat ax. It 
is neither. It is an 18-percent increase, 
not a cut. And the procedure of going 
first to the Pentagon and then to our 
congressional committees for reauthor- 
ization is anything but a meat ax. It is 
a carefully considered approach, and I 
urge that we accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Giamro). 

Mr, GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment. This amend- 
ment deserves support. It is not an ex- 
orbitant cut in amount. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON) claimed 
that $3 billion had been cut from this 
bill by the committee. That really is not 
accurate. What the committee did was 
to take out $1,300,000,000 for the South 
Vietnam aid, and it deferred about $1 
billion of the shipbuilding money. So 
these are really not cuts; they are mere- 
ly deferrals insofar as the shipbuilding 
money is concerned and the obvious 
elimination of the no longer needed 
Vietnam assistance funds. 

The fact is that this is a modest 
amount that can be cut out of this 
authorization without affecting ongoing 
programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Koca). 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
voted for every amendment that was of- 
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fered today, but I am voting for this 
amendment because I think that it is a 
reasonable approach to this budgetary 
problem that we have. Every year we 
find that we vote for one figure, and then 
the Committee on Appropriations comes 
back with a lesser figure. 

I happen this year to serve on the 
Committee on Appropriations, but that 
does not mean that we should not be do- 
ing our jobs right now. Therefore, I will 
be supporting the Aspin amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BADILLO). 

Mr. BADILLO. Myr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Aspin amendment. I 
disagree with. the logic that we must in- 
crease the authorizations because the 
war in Vietnam has ended. The war in 
Vietnam ended because we in the Con- 
gress said it should end and, therefore, 
we should not reward the military by 
giving them increased appropriations. 
The money that is available now should 
be used to rebuild our cities, not to con- 
tinue to fatten the war calf. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr, Broun). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BLOUIN 
yielded his time to Mr. HARKIN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
WAGGONNER). 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman who offered the amendment, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
AsPIn), when asked what he would rec- 
ommend be cut, generally referred to the 
type reductions made by the Appropria- 
tions Committee last year. The situation 
is this. The committee tried to make 
specific cuts, this House has tried to 
make specific cuts and we have rejected 
those cuts. We must not place. ourselves 
in the ridiculous, frustrating position now 
of saying since we could not agree on the 
cuts we want another chance but we want 
the Secretary of Defense to have it first. 

I ask the Members to reject the Aspin 
amendment and let the Appropriations 
Committee work and the conference 
committee work and we will come up 
with something we can work with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Youna). 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Younc 
of Florida yielded his time to Mr. Bos 
Wrsoyn). 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr, 
DAN DANIEL). 

Mr, DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, 
Cicero, a renowned philosopher of Greece 
said many years ago: 

You are young my child and as time goes 
by things will change and reverse many of 
your present opinions. Refrain therefore 
awhile from setting yourself up as judge of 
the highest matters. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. Dan 
DANIEL yielded his time to Mr. PRICE). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr, 
RANDALL). 

Mr. RANDALL. I rise in opposition to 
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the Aspin amendment. This is not the 
time to consider this kind of amendment. 
This is an authorization measure. The 
amendment proposes certain limitations 
that can and should be handled by the 
appropriation committee. 

The gentleman had an opportunity to 
propose his amendment in the committee. 
He is a member of the committee yet 
he did not offer the proposal. If the 
amendment had such merit then it should 
have been offered to be considered by 
the Armed Services Committee. If we fol- 
low a course proposed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin we set a precedent that 
would completely undermine committee 
action. We had just as well dissolve the 
committee. 

I cannot understand the gentleman's 
charts and graphs—here in the well, but 
if any of you are undecided or in doubt 
let me recommend you rely on the words 
of the late Speaker Sam Rayburn which 
were expressed so many times when we 
considered a defense authorization by 
former Speaker, John McCormack: “We 
all make mistakes. We all make errors, 
But if we are going to err, then let us 
always err on the side of strength and 
national security rather than to err on 
the side of weakness and insecurity.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHULZE), 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Chairman, two 
lines of argument have been advanced 
for making a percentage or across-the- 
More cut in the Defense authorization 


One is that the amount recommended 
by the Committee on Armed Services in 
H.R. 6674 exceeds the amount recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Budget 
when it developed the budget resolution 
passed by the Congress a short time ago. 

The other argument is that the amount 
recommended by the committee in H.R. 
6674 exceeds the amount appropriated 
last year and therefore is unjustified in 
these times of needed fiscal restraint. 

I shall respond to both of these argu- 
ments. 

In the first place, the Committee on 
the Budget has not reported any official 
estimate of what the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill should carry, and indeed it is 
not the responsibility of the Committee 
on the Budget to do so. The budget reso- 
lution recently passed by the Congress 
has a target ceiling for the Federal 
budget as a whole, not for any of its 
components. 

Starting in fiscal year 1977 the Com- 
mittee on the Budget also will recom- 
mend ceilings for functional categories 
of expenditures, including a category of 
national defense. Even then, the target 
ceiling will not govern the amounts rec- 
ommended in the Defense authorization 
bill because the bill deals only with a 
portion of the national defense budget— 
less than a third. 

Further, we are dealing here with an 
authorization bill, not an appropriation 
bill. The Committee on Appropriations 
will have the job of reconciling its rec- 
ommended amounts with any target ceil- 
ings that are set for the Federal budget 
as a whole or for any functional cate- 
gories. 
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In sum, Mr, Chairman, it is premature 
to try to match the specific amount in an 
authorization bill with some supposition 
about what the Committee on the Budget 
had in mind or the amount subsequently 
to be appropriated and reconciled with 
target ceilings. 

Two members of the Committee on 
Armed Services who have entered dis- 
senting views use different figures to 
argue about what the Committee on the 
Budget had in mind. At page 100 of the 
report on H.R. 6674, it is said that the 
authorization bill exceeds the Budget 
Committees estimate by $2 billion. At 
page 104 of the report, the difference is 
said to be $1.2 billion. These widely vary- 
ing estimates show the fallacy of a pre- 
mature match-up between authoriza- 
tions and appropriations. 

Those who want to cut the proposed 
authorization of $26.5 billion back to 
$24.6 billion, for procurement and 
R.D.T, & E., are playing fast and loose 
with the national defense. They ignore 
the heavy impact of inflation. They are 
unwilling to recognize that technology 
advances, and weapons cost more each 
year even if the inflation effects are can- 
celed out. 

What happens if such a cut finally pre- 
vails? The force structure of the armed 
services will be sharply reduced. Plan- 
ning will be disrupted. Readiness wiil 
suffer. Procurements deferred will cost 
more in the end. The Secretary of De- 
fense will be faced with the unpleasant 
task of allocating the heavy cut among 
the services. Imagine what in-fighting 
among the services this could cause. 

However unpleasant the task, Mr. 
Chairman, note that the decisions will 
be made by the executive branch and not 
by the Congress. That is the consequence 
of a percentage cut, “meat-ax” cut. 

Amendments of this sort shift the bur- 
den of responsibility from the Congress 
to the Executive. The Committee on 
Armed Services acted in a responsible 
way. It reviewed every program request 
line by line and exercised its best judg- 
ment, making numerous changes. Now 
comes an amendment asking us to throw 
away the expertise of the committee and 
to make a wholesale cut in the defense 
authorization bill. This is not the way 
for the Congress to go. The amendment 
should be voted down. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, SCHULZE 
yields his time to Mr. Bos WILSON.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMS). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the well this afternoon with ambivalence. 
I will probably vote for this amendment, 
but I hasten to add I think we, the ma- 
jority of this body, have been derelict in 
our responsibility to establish specific 
cuts, but this is another opportunity to 
cut the budget, and we can and will and 
must cut it, but I want to make it very 
clear this amendment lacks courage, but 
perhaps it will allow us to go home and 
say that we voted to cut the budget. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
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to concur with the gentleman from 
California. s 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and wish to commend him 
for his excellent amendment to reduce 
our troop strength in the Pacific area. 

Once again the mammoth demands of 
the Defense Department are presented 
to this committee as so inviolable that 
even this most modest of ways to reduce 
DOD expenditures is now being depicted 
as a meat ax approach. One of the more 
intriguing aspects of this amendment 
would be a revelation of what cuts the 
Department of Defense would make on 
its own initiative. 

In view of the fact that every reducing 
amendment prior to this has gone down 
to defeat, one must begin to wonder if in 
fact the 94th Congress is the forward 
looking, progressive-minded body that 
so many commentators declared it to be 
after the last election. Will the time ever 
come when the Congress wil seriously 
examine the sacred military cow? If not 
now, when? After having been exposed to 
this incredibly long list of dubious weap- 
onry programs, it is hard to believe that 
rational men would argue that our 
strength and hence our national security 
is based upon so slim a reed. 

The unsolyed mystery of Capitol Hill 
is how fiscal conservatives always lose 
their philosophy when annual consider- 
ation of the Defense budget begins. 
When, for example, will they begin to 
complain about the notorious surplus of 
officers whose numbers are far greater 
than they were at the height of World 
War II? Could not the military be re- 
quired to tighten its belt just for once 
and give a little breathing space to the 
working men and women of this country 
and to those who wished they were? 

It is time that we created badly needed 
jobs by taking from the military, whose 
end product has no economic use value 
whatsoever, and adding to the civilian 
sector of our economy, where the input is 
vitally needed. I wish that the Members 
of this body showed as much enthus- 
iasm for relieving the widespread suffer- 
ing caused by massive unemployment as 
they do in authorizing military spending 
year after year. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. EDGAR). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. EDGAR 
yielded his time to Mr. HARKIN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Ms. HOLTZMAN). 

Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Aspin amendment to 
cut $1.3 billion out of this authorization 
bill for military procurement. First, it is 
important to note that this bill, without 
the proposed cut, exceeds the recom- 
mendations set forth in the budget reso- 
lution. Consequently, if we fail to adopt 
this amendment we are endorsing a 
higher deficit. Second, Iam astounded by 
the arguments that because this is an 
authorization bill we do not have to 
look Closely at the dollar figures. I do not 
believe that any committee of the Con- 
gress has a right to abdicate its responsi- 
bility to spend money wisely. - 

The Aspin amendment calls for a very 
modest cut in the Defense Department's 
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request for an increase. The budget for 
procurement is substantially higher un- 
der this bill, even with the Aspin amend- 
ment, than it was last year. This country 
is not at war. It does not make any sense 
for us to be spending more on defense 
procurement in a time of peace. 

There is no question that there is 
plenty of waste in this bill. We ought to 
have the courage to cut it out. If we reject 
the Aspin amendment, we are making an 
important decision on national priorities. 
The more we continue to spend on de- 
fense—especially in peace time—the less 
we will have to spend on economic devel- 
opment, job training, education pro- 
grams, research for new energy and new 
food sources, mass transit, rebuilding our 
cities, and a whole agenda for domestic 
redevelopment. 

I urge support of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
TREEN). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Treen 
yielded his time to Mr. Bos WILSON). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
JACOBS). 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion was asked a few moments ago 
about what the Aspin amendment specif- 
ically cuts. I think there is an answer 
to that: It specifically cuts the increase 
that is asked for by the administration, 
which is supposed to have brought peace 
to this country, but it raises the ultimate 
question: Why does peace cost more 
than war? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ASPIN). 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
said that this is going to be seen by the 
Russians as a cut of our defenses. It is 
not a cut, It is an 18-percent increase 
and the Russians will recognize that, 
The Russians will see that under this 
amendment we are willing to increase 
our defenses, but not at the cost of our 
economy. 

This will not gut the defenses of our 
country. Every year the Appropriations 
Committee cuts more. Nobody says that 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon) 
or the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Srees) are gutting the economy of our 
country when they bring in the Appro- 
priation bill. Yet the Appropriation bill 
will be lower than this one on the items 
that this bill covers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT). 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BENNETT 
yielded his time to Mr. Price.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, as you 
know, I have always advocated fiscal re- 
sponsibility in all areas of government 
and have done my best to cut the fat out 
of Federal spending—including defense 
expenditures. When considering defense 
budgets, I firmly believe we should fol- 
low the rule that we should spend every 
penny that fs needed for our national de- 
fense, but not one penny more than is 
required. To aecomplish this, we must 
approach the budget with a scalpel and 
carefully consider the consequences of 
any cuts that are made. Unfortunately, 
some prefer the hatchet to the scalpel, 
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and if they are permitted to wield the 
batchet, I have grave doubts about our 
future national security. The amend- 
ment now before us should be defeated. 

The major criticism voiced on the de- 
fense budget is that we are spending 
more on defense than we ever have be- 
fore at a time when we are not even 
engaged in a war. This criticism is wrong 
on two counts. 

First, it claims that we are spending 
more than ever before on defense when, 
in fact, we are spending less in terms 
of our gross national product than we 
have. since 1950. Second, this criticism 
presupposes that there is no danger and 
therefore no need to spend for defense 
when we are not actually at war. This as- 
sumption may have held true before 
World War II, but it is certainly not 
valid in the present world situation. 

The DOD request this year is 25.7 
percent of the Federal budget. This is 
the smallest chunk of the Federal budg- 
et devoted to defense since before World 
War IL It contrasts with 41.8 percent in 
1964 and 42.5 percent in 1968—at the 
height of the Vietnam War. This year’s 
defense spending is approximately 26.1 
percent of the Federal budget. 

While we have been decreasing the per- 
centage of our Federal budget reserved 
for defense, the Soviet Union has lavished 
substantial increases in military spend- 
ing, which show no sign of abating. Since 
1968, we have reduced defense spending 
in real terms by 42 percent. The Soviet 
Union, however, has been increasing its 
defense spending at the rate of 3 to 5 
percent a year. This disparity in de- 
fense spending has enabled the Soviet 
Union to catch up to us in many areas 
and even surpass us in a few. If this con- 
stant erosion of our military posture rel- 
ative to the Soviet Union's is allowed to 
continue in the years ahead, our mili- 
tary strength may no longer serve as 
the all-important deterrent to Sovict 
expansion across the globe—even to our 
own shores. 

Another telling indication of our 
diminishing emphasis on defense is the 
percentage of our gross national product 
that we devote to defense. The 1976 
budget request represents 5.8 percent of 
our gross national product. This is the 
lowest figure since the beginning of the 
Second World War. In contrast, the So- 
viet Union is spending approximately 13 
percent of its gross national product on 
defense. As a result, the Soviet Union is 
spending more in real dollars on defense 
than we are. 

Moscow is not only spending more 
than we are in defense; it is also devot- 
ing more of what it spends to military 
hardware and technology. While 53 per- 
cent of the Defense Department’s budget 
request is earmarked for personnel 
costs—both active and retired—only 
about 35 percent of the Russian defense 
budget goes for personnel costs. On the 
other hand, the Soviet Union is spending 
much more than we are for hardware 
and technology. It is estimated that the 
Soviet Union now outspends the United 
States by 20 percent for research and 
development; 60 percent for strategic 
nuclear offensive forces; 25 percent for 
procurement and 20 percent for general 
purpose forces. 
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The increased Soviet spending for de- 
fense coupled with diminished U.S, 
spending for this purpose is shifting the 
strategic balance in Moscow’s favor. 
While we still maintain a qualitative 
edge in our missile systems, the Soviet 
Union is rapidly improving its technol- 
ogy in this area. With Moscow’s su- 
periority in the number and size of mis- 
siles, improved technology in equipping 
the missiles with multiple warheads 
would pose dire» consequences for the 
United States. 

At sea, the Soviets have moyëd rapidly 
from a coastal defense to a “blue water” 
Navy, with more surface combat ships 
than the United States and a vast su- 
periority in the number of attack non- 
ballistic missile and. ballistic missile 
submarines. Here again, their building 
programs are far greater than our own. 
Their surface ships tend to be smaller, 
but emphasize speed and intense fire- 
power; and they have been dramatically 
increasing their. at-sea activity rates. 
They are ahead of the United States in 
surface-to-surface antiship missiles and 
have nuclear antiship missiles, which 
we do not. In a direct conflict, these 
weapons could take a heavy toll of our 
fieet at the outset. 

The Russians have 50 percent more 
men under arms than we do and our 
conventional military resources in all 
branches of the service are in many im- 
portant respects inferior to those of 
Moscow. Our programs for revitalizing 
and restoring these resources are so 
modest that we are falling further be- 
hind, rather than catching up. 

Détente has produced many desirable 
results and I favor increased good rela- 
tions in the years ahead. However, this 
does not mean that I favor unilateral 
disarmament by the United States. 

Our improved relations with the Soviet 
Union have developed from the mutual 
respect each of us has for the defense 
capabilities of the other. But cordial re- 
lations must not be allowed to breed a 
false sense of security, We must remain 
vigilant and continue to provide a pru- 
dent deterrent against possible aggres- 
sion. Our own security—and the peace of 
the world—depend on our ability to de- 
fend ourselves. And at the very least this 
means that we must maintain the rela- 
tive strategic balance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, I strongly urge my colleagues 
to support the very reasonable Military 
Appropriations Authorization bill re- 
ported by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and to oppose the amendment now 
before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Bos WILSON). 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this debate is about over. We are. going 
through our constitutional process, and 
I think it is important to note that. 

In the Committee on Armed Services, 
our former chairman, Mendel Rivers, 
had placed on the podium article I, sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution, which says 
that the Congress shall have the right to 
raise and support the Army, to maintain 
a Navy and the right to rules and regula- 
tions thereof. 
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I think we have acted responsibly in 
turning down cut after cut in this bill 
today. I do not want to turn over to 
the Defense Department or anybody else 
the power to decide where to make some 
cuts. I think it is up to us, the Congress, 
to make those decisions. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
our committee. This is the first major 
bill he has brought before the Congress. 
I think he has done a remarkable job in 
knocking down every proposed cut. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a critical period 
in our history. It is our duty to main- 
tain our military strength. 

Secretary Schlesinger to whom I talked 
recently said that the trouble with the 
United States and the whole Defense 
posture is that an increase of about 5 
percent per year in the Soviet’s gross 
national product goes into national de- 
fense, Yet we have been decreasing each 
year by 5 percent our gross national 
product as related to defense spending. 
This is the reason the Russians are get- 
ting ahead of us. They will continue to 
get ahead of us until we recognize that 
these cuts are hurting our whole defense 
posture. 

Eugene Rostow, a liberal who came 
before our committee, representing the 
Coalition for a Democratic Majority, said 
that we should not be cutting this au- 
thorization at all. He said we should be 
increasing it by at least $10 billion. He 
said to decrease it would cause us to 
commit national suicide, if we reduced 
it in the facé of the problems we see in 
the world today. 

The AFL-CIO—so many of us in Con- 
gress listen to the AFL-CIO—says this 
defense budget should be increased, not 
decreased. This is not the time to be 
talking about any decrease. 

To the gentleman from New Jersey who 
suggests we follow the Senate because 
the Senate bill happens to be a billion 
dollars or so less than ours, we do not 
have to pay too much attention to what 
the Senate does. The House, I think, 
has more responsibility and goes into 
the hearings much more in depth and 
I believe with more consistency. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we turn 
down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MONT- 
comery yielded his time to Mr. Dan 
DANIEL). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Dan DANIEL). 

Mr. DAN DANIEL, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentlewoman from New York mentioned 
the matter of priorities. I would say that 
unless we remain strong enough to deter 
aggression, all our other priorities be- 
come academic. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Aspin amendment. An 
objective look at Government spending 
patterns certainly shows that civilian 
agencies have no corner on wasteful 
spending. The Aspin amendment indeed 
is more than generous in that it allows 
for an 18 percent growth and inflation 
factor. 


While much has been made of the 
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difference between what the Congress 
voted in the budget resolution and what 
the President had requested, few have 
noticed the very large difference between 
the Budget Committee’s estimates for 
each spending category and the esti- 
mates supplied by the various legislative 
committees. The deficit proposed by the 
budget resolution exceeds that finally 
recommended by the President by some 
$8 billion, but the Budget Committee’s 
estimate of outlays of some $368 billion 
exceeds the legislative committee esti- 
mates by almost $30 billion. 

This means that without the restraints 
proposed by the Budget Committee, if 
each of our other committees had its way, 
the deficit would be some. $30 billion 
greater than is now planned. Clearly the 
situation would not be expected to end 
up that. badly after all appropriations 
bills had been voted, but the very large 
gap at this stage symbolizes the differ- 
enge between the old piecemeal approach 
to spending and the new integrated 
approach which the new budgeting pro- 
cedure is designed to provide. This gap 
also shows how important it is for our 
economy that this new budget procedure 
work as it was intended to work, that is 
that the Congress stick with the ceilings 
it has voted and pare future spending 
bills down to those limits. 

Our first challenge and opportunity in 
this regard is before us today—the mili- 
tary procurement authorization. The 
authorization reported by the Armed 
Services Committee totals $26.5 billion, 
while the estimate used by the Budget 
Committee’ in developing its aggregate 
spending figures. was $25.3 billion. Thus 
today’s bill is $1.2 billion more than we 
voted to hold the line on several weeks 
age, and if this bill passes in its present 
form we will immediately be $1.2 billion 
behind in our effort to control spending, 
Failure to gain that control now, in the 
first real test, will not only mean that we 
will have to make up the $1.2 billion by 
cutting some other programs—despite 
the fact that we can expect most of the 
other authorization bills to exceed the 
Budget Committee recommendations as 
well—but it will also indicate to the 
public that the Congress is not really 
serious about controlling spending and 
that we are back to the same old prob- 
lems which have existed in the past. Thus 
this authorization has a symbolic value 
above and beyond its immediate implica- 
tions for military spending levels. Our 
failure to hold the line here, I fear, means 
that we will fail to hold it anywhere, 
thus seriously compounding our eco- 
nomic difficulties. The Aspin amendment, 
to my mind, is a responsible effort to 
exert control over the spending process. 
It allows for growth and inflation in an 
ample manner. I intend to support it. 
and I urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Aspin amendment. 

This is peace time. We should cut this 
budget. We need funds for labor-inten- 
sive jobs. Defense spending is a less effec- 
tive way to create jobs. 

Human services are being cut. We 
should be reducing our military expend- 
itures instead of increasing. them. The 
nuclear arms race is destined -to spend 
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us out of existence if it does not blow us 
out of existence. 

We have more than enough to defend 
ourselves from attacks from the outside. 
The attacks from within our country— 
unemployment, hunger, no housing, no 
child care and health insurance. These 
we cannot defend ourselves against. 

We could cut billions from the budget 
and still be secure. 

This is but a modest cut. How can 
one not support it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
military procurement, research and de- 
velopment authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1976, now before us, provides the 
94th Congress with its act on the mili- 
tary budget. This authorization bill is a 
whopper—$26.5 billion for fiscal year 
1976 and another $5.4 billion for the fis- 
cal transition period of July 1, 1976 to 
September 30, 1976—and it authorizes 
DOD purchases of a stunning array of 
almost every conceivable kind of weapon 
system. What is more, DOD would be 
authorized to buy arms ata rate 21 per- 
cent higher than last year. 

Such an increase is unjustified and I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment by our distinguished col- 
league from Wisconsin, Mr. Asrrn, which 
would place a ceiling of $24.65 billion on 
the weapons procurement, research and 
development authorized in titles I and 
H of this bill. ‘This amendment would 
require DOD to reduce its weapons 
spending by about $1.89 billion below 
the amount provided in the bill before us, 
the precise cuts to be subject to con- 
gressional approval. This reduction of 
about 7 percent is certainly modest; it 
would still allow an 18-percent increase 
in spending—12 percent to make up for 
inflation and 6 percent for real growth— 
such an increase would be the envy of 
many other Federal programs. 

There are many places in which DOD 
could make the cutbacks in its planned 
expenditures required by the Aspin 
amendment without impairing national 
security in any way. Six members of the 
Armed Services Committee have pro- 
duced an alternative defense posture 
statement which lists more than 20 weap- 
ons programs which could be eliminated 
or substantially reduced. The B-1 bomb- 
er, a gold-plated airborne weapon system 
with a currently estimated price tag of 
$84 million per plane, leads the list. The 
Air Force and its strategists want the 
United States to spend over $20 billion 
over the next few years to buy 244 of 
these marginally more effective weapons 
platforms. Since this is the year in which 
the Air Force would like to begin the 
move from R. & D. into production, the 
Congress must reject that step now or 
else the program’s momentum will be too 
great to stop. The Soviets have virtually 
no effective strategic bomber fleet, so in 
this instance DOD's desires for sophisti- 
cated weapons gò well beyond the prin- 
ciple of parity in strategic weapons 
which is our stated policy. 

Another prime candidate for program 
reductions or deferrals is the Trident nu- 
clear submarine, the most expensive 
Wavy program ever conceived. The Tri- 
dent is supposed to be the follow-on to 
the Polaris/Poseiden subs, even though 


the Polaris/Poseidon fleet is expected to 
be operating until the 1990’s and no sig- 
nificant ASW threat to these vessels yet 
exists. If we can do without even one 
Trident, we can save the taxpayers’ $1.8 
billion. 

There are many other items authorized 
in this bill which could be reduced, elim- 
inated or delayed in order to meet the 
requirements of the Aspin amendment. 
There is the AWACS tactical command 
and control aircraft, a $500 million proj- 
ect that could eventually cost over $4 
billion to provide airborne coordination 
during a full-scale conventional war in 
Europe. There are funds for a completely 
unnecessary missile site defense anti- 
ballistic missile, and for development of 
a new tank for the Army which Con- 
gress has rejected once before. This bill 
also authorizes a massive purchase of 
F-15 fighter planes, when it would be 
more sensible to buy fewer of these $15 
million airplanes and more F-16’s, the 
lightweight fighter recently approved at 
less than haif the price. 

Congress mustinsist that the Pentagon 
bear some share of the belt-tightening 
required of all Federal agencies in these 
hard economic times. Left to their own 
devices, our armed services will continue 
to develop and produce ever more sophis- 
ticated and invariably expensive weap- 
ons, convinced that every one is neces- 
sary. Without appreciably increasing our 
national security, these weapons and the 
forces armed with them will continue to 
drain away billions of dollars that are 
sorely needed for more socially produc- 
tive ends. The Pentagon this year had 
won the President’s approval for a 36- 
percent in:srease in its weapons programs, 
while the community development funds 
available for our inner cities inched up 3 
percent. The importance of reordering 
these priorities to address unmet needs, 
strengthening the structure of our so- 
ciety and not just our military defense 
remain compelling reasons for restrain- 
ing the military budget. Without the 
Aspin amendment we cannot begin to do 
that, and I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr, ASPIN). 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the noes appeared to 
have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 183, noes 216, 
not voting 34, as follows: 


Burton, Jobn Diggs 
Burton, Phillip Downey 


Drinan 


Carney 
Carr du Pont 
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Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Emery 
Esch 
Evans, Colo, 
Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Pisher 
Fithian 
Ford, Mich, 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Gisimo 
Gibbons 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckter, Mass. 
Heinz 
Heistoski 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Howe 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo; 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson, IL. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn, 


Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 


Derwinski 
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Koch 
LaFalce 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lioyd, Calif, 


McCormack 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Maguire 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Meicher 
Metcaife 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 

Mottl 
Murphy, Il, 
Neal 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarasin 


Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeter 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Solara 
Spellman 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thone 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ulman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
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Rousselot 
Runnels 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schulze 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr, 
Snyder 


White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
wilson, Tex, 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Thornton 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 


NOT VOTING—34 


Mills Riegie 
Mitchell,Md. Rooney 
Mollohan Stanton, 
Morgan J. William 
Mosher Steiger, Ariz. 
Murtha 
Nix 
O'Brien 
Patman, 
Peyser 
Lujan Pressler 
Martin Railsback 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dodd for, with Mr. Rooney against. 

Mr. Hannaford for, with Mr. Fiorio against, 

Mr. Eilberg for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Riegle for, with Mr. Morgan against. 

Mr. Green for, with Mr. Mollohan against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
21, after line 23, insert a new section: 

Sec. 717. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this or any other Act, every 30 
days the Secretary of Defense shall transmit 
to both Houses of Congress a message Con- 
taining: 

(1) A list of all contracts, subcontracts, 
and grants proposed to be made by the De- 
partment of Defense and, 

(2) All facts, circumstances, and consider- 
ations relating to or bearing upon the deci- 
sion of the Department of Defense to ap- 
prove said contracts, subcontracts, and 
grants, including to the maximum extent 
practicable the manner in which the na- 
tional interest will be fostered by the ap- 
proval of such contracts, subcontracts and 
grants. 

(b) The contracts, subcontracts, and 
grants transmitted under subsection (a) of 
this section shall be effective at the end of 
the first period of 30 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after the date on 
which the message is transmitted to it un- 
less, between the dates of transmittal and 
the end of the 30 day period, either House 
passes a resolution stating in substance that 
the House does not approve all or any num- 
ber of the contracts, subcontracts, and 
grants listed therein. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, & 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask first, is this amendment 
printed in tha Recorp under the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr, DICKINSON. Further, Mr. Chair- 
man, just so I do understand the parlia- 
mentary situation, it was my understand- 
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Barrett 
Dodd 


Eilberg 
Findley 
Fiorio 

Green 
Hannaford 
Hubbard 
Johnson, Pa, 
Litton 


eagu 
Vigorito 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


Tex. 
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ing that the House voted to cut off de- 
bate on this and all amendments within 
20 minutes. That being the case, I was 
wondering how much time is available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the 20 minutes related to debate 
time. The gentleman from Iowa reserved 
2 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Price) has reserved 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. DICKINSON. So that there are 5 
minutes still available to discuss this 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. There were 2 
minutes reserved by the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Harkin) and 1 minute reserved 
by the gentleman from Mllinois (Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am sorry, I misun- 
derstood the Chairman. 

I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, last 
year dozens of newspapers and colum- 
nists had a field day discussing various 
Government spending projects which 
strike ordinary people as ridiculous. We 
are all familiar with such expenditures, 
for example, $250 million for jet fighter- 
bombers that the Air Force does not 
want; $45 million for a Selective Serv- 
ice System which does not draft any- 
one; $375,000 for the Pentagon to study 
the Frisbee; $5.4 million a year to teach 
already accomplished musicians how to 
play in a band. It is time that we put an 
end to this junk stuff that the Depart- 
ment of Defense funds every year. 

My amendment would do the same 
as the Bauman amendment on the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. My amend- 
ment is the same amendment as the 
gentleman from Maryland offered on the 
National Science Foundation to cut out 
some of these ridiculous wastes of money 
that go through the Department of De- 
Tense. 

I ask my colleagues that if they are 
concerned about what their taxpayers’ 
dollars are going for in the Department 
of Defense to vote for this amendment 
to make them accountable on a month- 
to-month basis for what they are spend- 
ing the money for so we can knock out 
these ridiculous things like funding for 
the Frisbee and $5 million for the bands. 
It is very simple. It is the same as the 
Bauman amendment. 

If we do not take any action in 30 
days the project will be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that most Mem- 
bers will want to indicate to their con- 
stituents how they feel on this vital, im- 
portant conscientious subject. I intend 
to ask for a rollcall vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa sets no limit or amount on 
the contracts. There are approximately 
10.5 million contracts per year in the 
Department of Defense. In order to com- 
ply with this type of legislation, it would 
in my opinion, require at least 5,000 ad- 
ditional employees at the Department of 
Defense to channel the contracts to the 
Congress. It would require at least an- 
other 5,000 more employees in the Con- 
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gress to examine the contracts after 
they got here. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. BAUMAN 

Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BAuMAN moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I only 
offer this motion in order to obtain time 
since I was not able to receive any time 
from the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Harkin) who offered what he claimed to 
be the Bauman amendment. I have read 
his amendment very carefully. It is not 
the same amendment which I offered to 
the National Science Foundation author- 
ization bill because this new amendment 
covers subcontracts and contracts. My 
amendment covered only grants made by 
the National Science Foundation, and 
not contracts and subcontracts. There is 
a world of difference, especially since this 
pertains to the Department of Defense. 

In doing research on my original 
amendment, I discovered that there is 
already written into statutory law a re- 
quirement that affects Department of 
Defense contracts, and that certain de- 
fense contracts, depending on the 
amount involved, must be submitted to 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House for consideration, so that in a way 
the Harkin amendment is redundant and 
unnecessary. I do not know whether the 
gentleman from Iowa voted in favor of 
my original amendment, but I commend 
his newly found interest in economy in 
Government. I welcome him for once to 
the ranks of those of us who try to save 
the taxpayer’s money. 

Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I thank the gentleman for clarifying 
the matter, but in case there are Mem- 
bers swayed by the argument who feel 
that a vote for the Bauman amendment 
would dictate a vote for this amendment, 
I want them all to know that I voted 
against the Bauman amendment, and I 
will vote against this amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Ilinois, I think. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I just want to ob- 
serve to the gentleman from Maryland 
that this is not the first time in my life 
I ever heard the father of an illegitimate 
child deny paternity. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

I thank the gentleman from Maryland 
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for giving me an opportunity to expand 
a little bit more on some of these ridicu- 
lous spending programs that waste the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

If the offices of other Members are like 
mine, whenever they get one of these 
letters they begin to wonder, and people 
begin to ask the Members, just what it 
is we do to take care of these situations. 
If we pass this routine authorization bill 
for the Defense Department for $32 bil- 
lion in the usual manner, we will have 
to answer to our constituents if we choose 
to be honest about it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
speaks on the preferential motion. 

The Chair would like to make the ob- 
servation that any portion of the bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to see how strongly the gentleman 
feels about his preferential motion, and 
when the time comes I will ask for a 
record vote on that motion. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
Members of this body that if they are 
interested in consistency, if they are in- 
terested in being really responsible to our 
constituents back home, just as they 
were responsible when the Bauman 
amendment first passed for the National 
Science Foundation, then I ask the Mem- 
bers to defeat this preferential motion. 

The amendment I have offered is of- 
fered in good faith and is made to save 
taxpayers’ dollars. That is what we are 
all here for, that is what we are all com- 
mitted to do. If Members vote in favor of 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland, they are say- 
ing to their constituents that they are 
covering up the vote, that they do not 
want to be put on record as being re- 
sponsible for the waste of these millions 
and millions of dollars, nor to find out 
why the Pentagon wants to use the Fris- 
bee as a weapon. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, this has 
been an extraordinary 2 days. For years 
I have heard about the defense appro- 
priations process, about gold-plated 
hardware systems, and about whirlwind 
votes under heavy pressure. I now know 
considerably more about the Congress 
and its workings than I did 48 hours ago. 
My commitment to the requirement for 
a strong national defense remains un- 
shaken; my faith in the defense budget 
as a reflection of that commitment is 
badly shaken. Every sensible amendment 
related to hardware—all in title I—has 
been turned down. We have refused to 
recognize that technology by itself does 
not form a strong military; we have con- 
tinued the famous C-5A syndrome by 
continuing appropriations for the 
AWACS, the B-1, the Trident and MaRV. 

I voted against each of these systems— 
for the amendments—because I believe 
that these are examples of technology 
run amuck. These gold-plated weapons 
systems do not make an addition to the 
national defense anywhere close to their 
cost—the return for mammoth expendi- 
tures is marginal. Further, these systems 
continue to reflect our abiding depend- 
ence on technological solutions to funda- 
mentally human problems. 

In & parallel fashion, I voted against 
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overseas troop cuts—against the Dellums 
amendment—because I felt that this was 
the wrong time in our Nation’s history 
for us to reduce our presence abroad. As 
I have repeatedly pointed out, we need to 
confirm our international obligations 
while we reevaluate our role and our ac- 
tivities abroad. Troop withdrawals now, 
from Europe or South Korea, would be 
inadvisable. 

Finally, although I generally do not 
approve of across the board percentage 
cuts, I voted for the Aspin amendment 
to cut almost $2 billion from the overall 
authorization. I wish we could have cut 
some of the fat through specific meas- 
ures; unhappily each specific proposal 
was defeated, most notably those in the 
hardware area. Consequently, the only 
way left, to trim that budget as we have 
trimmed all other departmental requests, 
was to vote for the Aspin amendment. 
That vote reflects my conviction that 
there are excessive dollars in the defense 
budget; since we could not agree on 
hardware cuts, the Aspin amendment 
constitutes the best alternative. I remain 
hopeful that a strong and responsible 
defense policy can be achieved, but it is 
clear that we have a ways to go. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
stating my support of H.R. 6674, the De- 
fense Department authorization bill, I 
wish to acknowledge that I am especially 
impressed by the support of this bill by 
the executive council of the AFL-CIO. 
I call to the attention of the Members 
two paragraphs in a statement on na- 
tional defense issued by the AFL-CIO 
executive council which met in Wash- 
ington on May 6: 

In recent years Soviet military might has 
surged far beyond a mere defensive capabil- 
ity. The Soviet arms budget is growing by 5% 
a year, by conservative estimates. Since the 
first SALT agreements were signed, the So- 
viets have developed four new missile sys- 
tems including new multiple warheads and 
multiple independently targeted re-entry 
vehicles (MIRVS). Their new missiles are far 
larger than ours and, if equipped with 
multiple warheads, could give them a vast 
strategic superiority. Aviation Week has 
regularly reported—and the Administration 
has not convincingly denied—that the So- 
viets are violating strategic agreements by 
building large numbers of new missile silos, 
by testing new ABM technology, by perfect- 
ing new means of missile concealment, and 
by developing mobile ICBMS, 

Our military power must be sufficient to 
effectively deter even the threat of attack. 
To achieve this goal may require us to spend 
more for defense than the budget proposed 
by Secretary Schlesinger, which, by the Ad- 
ministration’s own projections, will probably 
not even keep pace with the inflation in the 
coming year. If fat can be found in the pres- 
ent budget, and if greater defense capacity 
can be achieved at no further cost, we will 
warmiy approve. But if greater costs are re- 
quired—so be it. No burden we must bear is 
too heavy to endure if the alternative is to 
lye under dictatorship, or the constant prog- 
pect of war. 


Mr. Chairman, I also recognize that 
when we speak of our national defense 
and of maintaining the effectiveness of 
our armed forces to provide the Amer- 
ican public with security from attack, we 
have helped keep the peace in Europe by 
consistent cooperation with our NATO 
allies. I am also cognizant of the fact 
that the presence of the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean and the cooperation 
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of the then-government of Portugal 
during the Yom Kippur war enabled the 
United States to provide the equipment 
by which Israel was able to defend itself 
during that Middle East conflict. 

Mr, RISENHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of all of H.R. 6674. 

I note that H.R. 6674 is already a 7- 
percent reduction from the administra- 
tion’s request and I believe we have cut 
enough. 

As our Nation moves from the agony 
of the Vietnam war—we must not re- 
treat into a cocoon of isolation. We must 
revamp and reevaluate our international 
posture, but we must not confuse weak- 
ness with the will to wage peace. 

I believe that world peace is possible— 
and has never been more accessible. But, 
I am not willing to let any other nation 
dictate the terms of that peace. I believe 
the United States of America must be 
equally strong—I mean we must match 
the might of any partners in peace—if 
we are to have a peace which is not en- 
forced upon us. 

I have heard the critics denounce our 
leadership and our Nation. But, I say to 
you today, that our potential and threat- 
ening enemies are less moral, less ethical 
and far more bloodthirsty and ambitious 
than any combination of American 
leadership we have ever known. 

We must deal with them with both 
respect—and strength. And, I believe 
there will be respect for us only if it is 
built on strength. 

As an Air Force veteran with some 
3,000 hours flying time, I am concerned 
about the quality of airplanes which we 
furnish our fliers. I have had the happy 
experience of flying with confidence in 
quality planes—and the harrowing ex- 
perience of flying junk. I believe that 
American fliers should have the latest— 
and the best. 

The B-1 bomber, I believe, is fully 
worthy of congressional support. Now is 
the time to fashion an airnower which 
can meet the challenges of the 1980's and 
beyond. 

I am told that—while the B-1 is an 
expensive weapon—the costs of updating 
and imrroving existine R-52’s would wm- 
doubtedly cost more. Failing to meet the 
manned bomber challenges of the 
1980’s—letting another nation gain su- 
periority—could be even more costly. 

I am pleased that this Congress has 
undertaken an historically greater inter- 
est in oversight. I believe that the B-1 
bomber should be under constant review 
and oversight by the Armed Services 
Committee. Certainly, I am opposed to 
waste, but the greatest waste would be 
to cut away the muscle of our Nation. 

In general. I am pleased with the mili- 
tary authorization bill. I believe the 
Armed Services Committee has worked 
with care to snip away fat—but protect 
the muscle—of our Nation. 

I believe we need a strong military re- 


serve—good numbers of good men who 
are traimed and ready for national 


emergencies. 

I believe the Minuteman’s lessons of 
200 years ago are applicable today—ex- 
cept the dangers today are only seconds 
away. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we have a good 
military authorization bill. It is fiscally 
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sound and carefully drafted. It reflects 
a balanced perspective of today’s dan- 
gers and tomorrow’s possibilities. It is 
not a world policeman’s budget, but it 
arms our Nation for peace—a peace on 
equal terms where we are a balanced 
coequal. 

Mr. LEVITAS, Mr. Chairman, the de- 
fense appropriations authorization bill 
which we have been debating for the 
last several days is the largest dollar 
amount of money for a defense budget 
ever requested of this body. It is also 
considerably less than the amount orig- 
inally requested by the Pentagon. The 
Armed Services Committee pared the De- 
fense Department’s request of $29.86 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1976 for procurement 
and research and development to $26.54 
billion—a savings to the taxpayer of over 
$3 billion. The Appropriations Committee 
will have a chance to strive for even 
further economies, 

A number of amendments have been 
presented before us that would reduce 
or delete various line item expenditures, 
particularly those involving shiny, new 
hardware items. Some of these projects 
are of marginal value at best, and do not 
deserve an exalted place in our scheme 
of priorities, 

However, when considering the mili- 
tary budget as a whole, I cannot but feel 
that this is not the year for an across- 
the-board cutback in the defense spend- 
ing or in troop withdrawals, for two 
reasons: 

First. There has been an immediate, 
world-wide reaction to the recent events 
in Vietnam. Our traditional foes are 
hoping to see an America faltering and 
withdrawing from her international com- 
mitments, while our traditional allies 
are questioning both our will and our 
ability to continue our stabilizing pres- 
enc? in the world arena. A large cut in 
defense spending—at this time—can only 
serve to encourage our enemies.and fur- 
ther undermine the confidence of our 
allies. 

Second. The second reason is closely 
related to the first. The United States 
is the most powerful force for peace and 
stability in the world today. We are the 
balance to a strong, antagonistic Rus- 
sian and Red Chinese world presence. 
We need, in this year especially, to 
maintain a strong defense posture. Amer- 
ica does not need to be militaristic, just 
prepared. 

In the process of seeking peace, we 
must be credible. Negotiation from weak- 
ness is never successful. To attain peace 
we must be strong enough to convince 
our adversaries that we are not afraid 
but are genuine in our desire for a world 
free and free from fear. 

While I am convinced that we have 
to look at every part of the Federal 
budget—including defense—for poten- 
tial cuts in order to keep the Federal 
deficit down, I do not think this is the 
time for the United States to signal the 
world that it is cutting back on its 
strongly felt and long held. commit- 
ments. 

I hope that during the coming year 
we will fnd those places in the Defense 
budget where economies can be achieved. 
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I will support those cuts in spending at 
the proper time. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, itis diffi- 
cult for the typical Congressman, as it is 
for the average citizen, to analyze a large 
complex military budget. My own ex- 
perience as an infantry soldier in World 
War Il hardly qualifies me to decide on 
priorities and assign dollar amounts to 
the personnel, weapons and weapon sys- 
tems, and other budget items. But I have 
studied the $26.5 billion budget and con- 
sulted with persons in my district who 
know a good deal about these matters. 

These are the principal points I am 
trying to use to guide me in casting my 
votes on amendments and on the bill it- 
self. 

First. Preserve the amounts recom- 
mended by the Committee on Armed 
Services for Personnel. It is my belief 
that the Defense Department has gone 
far enough for now in substituting hard- 
ware and automation for people. 

Second. Preserve the amounts recom- 
mended for research and development, 
and demonstration and testing. During 
times of peace—at least absence of war— 
emphasis should be placed on these ac- 
tivities, not on massive, expensive, oper- 
ating facilities, equipment, and weapons 
systems. 

Third. Reductions should be sought in 
the large production programs, in items 
with little relation to systems. designed 
to achieve major objectives, and especial- 
ly in items mainly useful for military op- 
erations not likely to be engaged in. 

The careful evaluation of means and 
objectives continues to be necessary as a 
guide to budget decisions. Now that all 
U.S. troops and civilian support have 
been withdrawn from Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, the premium will be on readiness 
and flexibility for response to a variety 
of uncertain situations in those parts of 
the world that present difficulties. For 
these reasons well trained, highly moti- 
vated personnel plus a vigorous research 
and development capability will be more 
than large stockpiles of items, many of 
which will never be employed. 

In a complex budget of inter-related 
parts such as we are dealing with, the 
degree of freedom for altering the 
amounts proposed for different items is 
not great. But it should be taken ad- 
vantage of to move in the directions I 
have noted. I shall try to make my votes 
accordingly: For continued deployment 
of U.S. forces in Europe, for adequate 
pay for both military and civilian per- 
sonnel with allowance for cost-of-living 
increases, for adequate support for train- 
ing and education, for R. & D. on prom- 
ising new weapons systems, against large 
acquisition of hardware, against items 
not thoroughly tested, against new and 
converted equipment of doubtful value 
for the kinds of operations anticipated. 

The net result of these fors and 
againsts is some reduction in the budget 
proposed, more or less in line with the 
amendment which would trim the com- 
mittee’s total by about 7 percent but still 
allow an increase of some 18 percent over 
the 1975 budget amount. This responsible 
and modest reduction should be achiev- 
able without major difficulty or risk to 
national security. It has the further ad- 
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vantage of pointing toward lower Feder- 
al deficits in the future. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day to speak in support of the Aspin and 
Downey amendments to H.R. 6674, the 
fiscal year 1976 military procurement 
and research and development author- 
ization. 

Mr. Chairman, we are heading into the 
next fiscal year with a huge budget defi- 
cit which is largely the result of the cur- 
rent recession, as well as inadequate tax 
and economic policies of the past. No 
matter how we cut the budget, we wili 
still be faced with an enormous budget 
deficit. 

In the present situation, we must be 
exceptionally judicious in deciding how 
Government expenditures will be allo- 
cated. On the one hand, we must be 
sensitive to the urgent domestic needs 
of this country, to the needs of our citi- 
zens who are suffering the consequences 
of high unemployment and inflation. On 
the other hand, there must be a realistic 
view of the potential dangers beyond our 
borders in the post-Vietnam period. 

in his own budget proposal, President 
Ford proposed a 35-percent increase in 
military procurement and research and 
development, while proposing cuts in aid 
to elementary and secondary education, 
manpower training, social services, and 
LEAA grants, The President’s priorities, 
I believe, are seriously out of touch with 
the realities facing this country. At a 
time when good teachers are being fired 
because of a lack of funds, at a time when 
basic social services are being eliminated 
because of a lack of funds, and at a 
time when crime rates in a period of near 
depression are soaring, a budget pro- 
posal is a dangerously insentive one 
which is skewed so heavily toward mili- 
tray research and development, and 
away from human needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the present situation 
calls for a delicate balance between criti- 
cal, immediate domestic needs and de- 
fense needs. The Aspin amendment 
would place a ceiling of $24.65 billion on 
authorizations for military procurement 
and research and development. I believe 
the amendment represents both a judi- 
cious and prudent amount of funding. 
The authorization in the amendment is 
approximately $1.89 billion less than the 
amount provided in committee. Never- 
theless, the amendment represents a 
$3.77 billion—or 18-percent—increase 
compared to the appropriations last 
year. Part of this increase would cover 
the costs of inflation, while an estimated 
5 to 8 percent would provide real growth. 

The Aspin amendment would keep us 
within the limits of the budget resolu- 
tion, while the committee's bill would ex- 
ceed those limits. It is just as important 
for Congress to stay within the limits of 
its own budget resolution as it is for the 
Department of Defense to stay within 
the limits of the ceiling imposed by the 
Aspin amendment. The basic idea of a 
ceiling is to provide inducements to 
eliminate waste and mismanagement— 
and that should apply at all levels of 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long opposed the 
development of the B-1 bomber, both for 
its incredible cost and apparent lack of 
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effectiveness. The cost for a single B-1 
bomber is now $85 million. The direct 
cost of the system is now estimated to be 
$20 billion. And over a 10-year period, 
the total cost will approach $70 billion. 
We simply do not need a B-1 bomber. 
There are alternatives available which 
are not nearly so costly and which would 
provide most of the benefits that the B-1 
bomber allegedly would provide. I 
strongly support the Downey amendment 
which would delete all of the $945 mil- 
lion in the bill for procurement and 
R. & D. on the B-1 manned bomber. 

If, as now appears, these amendments 
are defeated, I intend to vote against the 
bill in the hope that a sizable negative 
vote in the House will encourage the 
Senate to act a little more. prudently 
than the House has done. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, today we in the House of 
Representatives will consider H.R. 6674 
the Defense Authorization Act for the 
coming fiscal year. I hope we will weigh 
carefully each of the provisions con- 
tained in this $26,539,023,000 request be- 
fore voting on the bill and on the num- 
erous floor amendments which will be 
offered. Let us not forget that it is we 
in the Congress and not the generals in 
the Pentagon who are charged under the 
Constitution with writing spending leg- 
islation. 

We have before us this year the larg- 
est. military budget request in our Na- 
tion’s history. The procurement bill 
which we will consider next week re- 
quests a 36 percent increase over last 
years’ procurement funding. The admin- 
istration which has asked for a 5 percent 
cap on social security and retirement 
benefits, which has asked for strict lim- 
itations on Federal spending in an effort 
to limit the size of the Federal deficit, 
now asks that the military’s procure- 
ment budget be increased by more than 
one-third. 

Our commitments abroad do not per- 
mit large-scale reductions in the defense 
budget this year. But our problems ait 
home require that we scrutinize the ad- 
ministrations’ military budget with 
greater care than has been typical of the 
House of Representatives in the past. 

One of the best examples of the need 
for our heightened attention to this bill 
is the request for nearly $1 billion for 
research, development, and procurement 
of the B-1 manned bomber. The B-1 
bomber is the most expensive aircraft 
ever proposed for mass production. The 
American taxpayer is being asked to 
spend over $20 billion for a force of 244 
bombers—$85 million per plane. 

The Defense Department refers dis- 
paragingly to our force of B-52 bombers 
as a “15-year-old” system, assuming no- 
body will recognize that old may still be 
good. Like an aging spouse, the B-52 is 
Jong on function, but short on glamour. 
The fact is that our B-52 fleet, sug- 
mented by planned improvements, will 
be fiyable and effective as a nuclear at- 
tack force well past 1990. 

This year, we must not condone this 
“new toy” mentality. Our strategic force 
today is built primarily upon land-based 
and sea-launched ballistic missiles, not 
upon bombers. The decreasing role of 
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the manned bomber can be adequately 
fulfilled by existing systems. The extra 
carrying capacity of the B-1 bomber, 
given its enormous cost and the massive 
capacity of our present nuclear arsenal, 
is just not necessary to our security. 

Another prime example of the need 
for our closest scrutiny is the request for 
over $500 million for the simultaneous 
development and production of an air- 
borne surveillance’ system known as 
AWACS. Originally, AWACS was de- 
signed primarily as a strategic air de- 
fense system for the continental United 
States. However, when it became clear 
in 1973 that there was no enemy bomber 
threat to the United States, the primary 
mission of AWACS was changed and the 
plane was defended as having a “vital” 
tactical. role in Europe—tracking and 
controlling friendly aircraft operating 
over enemy territory. 

Then, last year, the apparent vulner- 
ability of the AWACS to physical attack 
and its susceptibility to inexpensive en- 
emy jamming devices forced the Air 
Force to come up with a new mission for 
the AWACS—the third in 2 years—air 
defense in Europe. 

AWACS will cost Americans nearly 
$120 million per plane. Plane for plane, 
it is almost 50 percent more expensive 
than the B-1 bomber. Yet, even in its 
new mission the plane can probably be 
jammed by $100,000 jammers and is a 
sitting duek for $50,000 surface-to-air 
missiles or relatively inexpensive light- 
weight fighter-interceptors. 

The AWACS is now being developed 
nearly exclusively for service over Eu- 
rope, yet the Europeans have shown little 
interest in the plane. In an effort to per- 
suade NATO. to accept AWACS, the De- 
fense Department has expressed a will- 
ingness to offer the plane for sale at a 
bargain cost of about $50 million per air- 
craft. NATO is still reluctant. The result 
is a proposal for construction of a $120 
million plane that will probably never 
be used to defend the United States, that 
NATO is not sure that it wants, and that 
nobody is sure will work. 

We must also carefully examine fund- 
ing for the purpose of testing a maneu- 
vering reentry vehicle—MaRV—on a bal- 
listic missile system. This is, by far, the 
most dangerous of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s strategic weapons proposals. 

Our present MIRV—multiple inde- 
pendent reentry vehicle—system enables 
us to launch several vehicles with nu- 
clear warheads—each with its own sep- 
arate preselected target—from one bus- 
like ballistic missile. The MaRV system 
would permit us to alter the course of 
each of these nuclear-armed vehicles 
while in flight toward enemy territory, 
thus radically improving its accuracy. 

The MaRV is a technologically impres- 
sive weapon whose deployment decreases 
our national security. In combination 
with MIRV, high-accuracy MaRV’s offer 
the side deploying them the ability to 
destroy the vast majority of the other 
side’s hard-missile silos in a single-wave 
first strike—thereby eliminating the mu- 
tual balance of terror which is the great- 
est deterrent to the nuclear war. 

Clearly, the world would be better off 
without high-accuracy MaRV. However, 
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the device can be avoided only by agree- 
ment with the Soviets. Such an agree- 
ment, however, is possible only if both 
sides are confident that violations of the 
agreement.can be detected. While MaRV 
testing is detectible, MaRV deployment 
is not. Once we have tested MaRV we will 
never again be able to reach an agree- 
ment with the Soviets banning its use. 
Our decision to ban MaRV testing will 
in no way weaken our present military 
deterrent. We can, and probably will con- 
tinue our development of MaRV as a bar- 
gaining-ship in future negotiations. But, 
if we don’t want to eliminate the little 
nuclear stability we have today, we must 


- act next week to ban testing of MaRV. 


Mr. Speaker, I am concerned, as we 
all are, about our ability as a Nation to 
defend ourselves against attack from any 
foreign country in any segment of the 
world, and I intend to support this mili- 
tary authorization measure when it 
comes before this body for final passage, 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have got to be- 
gin to probe, to question, and to scrutin- 
ize this record budget. We have got to 
identify those programs that are vital to 
our national security and give them our 
full support. But we must also isolate and 
eliminate those items which do not 
strengthen our defense but simply waste 
the limited money and resources we have 
available. 

The Congress: must undertake these 
policies, or we will be failing to meet our 
main obligations as representatives of 
the people under the Constitution: “To 
provide for the common defense,” and to 
determine how the taxpayers’ money is 
spent, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express my strong support for the 
B—1 strategic bomber program. This 
Defense authorization legislation, H.R. 
6674, is an important element in the 
preservation of the basic defense pre- 
paredness of the United States. In de- 
ciding whether or not to fund the pro- 
curement and research and development 
sections of this legislation, the Congress 
is deciding whether or not to underwrite 
the future of the United States. Make no 
mistake about it, the B-1 bomber pro- 
gram is directly related to American 
military strength, national security and 
our future as an independent, soverign 
nation. 

The agrument that does the most to 
confuse the issue of the B-1 bomber and 
to build a false sense of security is the 
contention that the “G” and “H” genera- 
tion of B-52’s can be refitted and rebuilt 
without any loss in the quality of our 
defense posture. Well, it is true that a 
B-52 can be equipped with new equip- 
ment, The question that I wish to ask 
the advocates of this approach is, so 
what? How many of you would advocate 
the reequipment and reconditioning of a 
12-year-old car for yourself and your 
family? The comparison is valid and 
legitimate and the answer obvious. No 
one, when choosing between security, 
safety, and sensibility on the one hand, 
and the possible, short-term saving of 
some money—a highly speculative sav- 
ings—would choose the latter. That is 
the choice that confronts the Congress. 
The only difference is that our national 
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security and future national integrity 
are at stake in this decision. - 

Further, the Nation will be getting 
quite a bit for its money in the B-1. The 
B-1 program will bring substantial em- 
ployment in the highly skilled, highly 
technical aviation industry. This em- 
ployment will enable the United States 
to continue basic research and develop- 
ment activity that is essential to the 
maintaining of American technical ex- 
pertise in this industry. A finely honed 
technological capability is indispensible 
to the continued ability of the United 
States to meet the challenges of the fu- 
ture. Also, the continuation of the re- 
search and development aspects of the 
B-1 program means he continuation of 
basic technology transfer. Technologies 
developed in the B-1 program in such 
areas as communications, high-stress 
metallurgy, electronics, aviation safety, 
et cetera, have direct, general applica- 
tion in all areas of our daily life. These 
applications mean jobs and the im- 
provement in the daily quality of our 
lives. 

What is at stake here is the mainte- 
nance of basic national security, main- 
tenance of high level technical expertise 
in aviation and related industries, main- 
tenance of basic aviation research and 
development in the strategic bomber 
area, and continuation of essential tech- 
nology transfer. The “G” and “H” gen- 
eration B-—52’s are now 12 years old. 
They have served the United States and 
the free world well. But age and the con- 
tinuing revolution in technology are 
causing their days to be numbered. The 
strategic bomber fleet of the United 
States needs a replacement, not a recon- 
ditioning. We will be succumbing to a 
false sense of economy if we fail to press 
on with the B-1 program, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

The motion was rejected. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 51, noes 345, 
not voting 37, as follows: 

[Roll No. 234} 
AYES—51 
Abzug 
Badillo 


Bingham 
Blouin 


Harrington 
Hawkins 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Burke, Calif. Hungate 
Burton, John Jones, N.C. 
Burton, Phillip Kastenmeier 
Chisholm Keys 

Clay Leggett 
Collins, DI. Macdonald 
Conyers Mann 
Deliums Melicher 
Diggs 

Early 

Edwards, Calif. 

Ford, Tenn, 

Harkin 


Motil 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Ottinger 
Pike 
Rangel 
Richmond 
Ro 


Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 


Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cieveiand 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 


Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass, 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calit, 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Koch 

Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 

Levitas 


Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakiey 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
M 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 


Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr, 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
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Thornton 


Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 


Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 


Zeferotti 
Whitten 


NOT VOTING—37 


Mills Rooney 

Mitchell, Md, Rose 

Moliohan Skubitz 
Stanton, 


Morgan 

Mosher J. William 
Murtha Steiger, Ariz, 
Nix Stephens 
Sullivan 


O'Brien 
Patman, Tex. Teague 
Vigorito 


Peyser 
Yatron 


Pressler 
Railsback Young, Alaska 


Riegie 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 6674) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1976, 
and the period beginning July 1, 1976, 
and ending September 30, 1976, for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, navai ves- 
sels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, 
and other weapons, and research, devel- 
opment, test and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength for each ac- 
tive duty component and of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces and of civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense, 
and to authorize the military training 
student loads and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 470, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole? 
If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
a ar and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 


Barrett 
Dodd 


Ellberg 
Findley 
Florio 
Green 
Hannaford 
Hubbard 
Johnson, Pa. 
Litton 
Lujan 
Madden 
Martin 
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Mr. FRENZEL. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FRENZEL moves to recommit the bill 


E.R. 6674 to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BLOUIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 332, noes 64, 
not voting 37, as follows: 


[Roll No. 235] 


Hamilton 
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Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 


Mink 
Mitchell, N.Y, 


‘Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 


Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 


Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 


Mottl 
Murphy, Ill. 


Sebelius 


Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 


NOES—-64 
Edwards, Calif. Ottinger 
Forsythe Rangei 
Fraser 
Frenzel 


Patterson, 
Calif. 


Pattison, N.Y. Zeferetti 


Abzug 


Harrington 
Hechler, W. Va. 
istoski R 


Maguire 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Moffett 
Nedzi 

Nolan 


Hannaford 
Holland 
Hubbard 
Johnson, Pa. 
Litton 
Lujan 
Martin 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ellberg for, with Mr. Dodd against. 

Mr. Rooney for, with Mr. Mitchell of Mary- 
land against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Barrett. 
Mr, Green with Mr. Mills. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Patman. 
Mr. Teague with Mr. Riegle. 
Mr. Rose with Mr. Stephens. 
Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Yatron. 


Young, Alaska 
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Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Murtha. 

Mr. Litton with Mr. Hubbard. 
Mr. Hannaford with Mr. Holiand. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, because I ac- 
cepted the invitation of the President of 
the United States to accompany him to 
Charlotte, N.C., today for the Bicenten- 
nial Celebration of the signing of the 
historic Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence, I was absent until just be- 
fore the vote on the Dellums amendment 
today. 

Had I been here I would have voted 
“yea” on H.R. 5247, the Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act of 1975. 


SENDING CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 
GATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN'S YEAR CONFERENCE IN 
MEXICO CITY, JUNE 19 TO JULY 2, 
1975 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the resolution 
(H, Res. 371) to send a congressional 
delegation to the International Women’s 
Year Conference in Mexico City, June 
19 to July 2, 1975. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 5899. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 5899) entitled “An act 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Pastore, Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byep, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. Monroya, Mr. 
HoLLINGs, Mr. BAYH, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Case, Mr. Lone, 
Mr. Brooke, and Mr. Stevens to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 6755) entitled “An act to 
enable the United States to render as- 
sistance to, or in behalf of, certain mi- 
grants and refugees,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. Case, and Mr. Javits to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 5899, SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1975 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5899) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the further 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs, 
MAHON, WHITTEN, Evins of Tennessee, 
BOLAND, NatcHer, FLOOD, STEED, SLACK, 
McFALL, YATES; Casey, (CEDERBERG, 
MICHEL, CONTE, MCDADE, and MYERS of 
Indiana. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT WEDNESDAY 
NIGHT, MAY 21, 1975, TO FILE A 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H.R. 5899) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 6755 


Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 6755) to 
enable the United States to render as- 
sistance to, or in behalf of, certain mi- 
grants and refugees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 94-230) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6755) to enable the United States to render 
assistance to, or in behalf of, certain mi- 
grants and refugees, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In Heu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

That this Act may be cited as “The Indo- 
china Migration and Refugee Assistance Act 
of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, in addition to amounts 
otherwise available for such purposes, $455,- 
000,000 for the performance of functions set 
forth in the Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 121), as amended, 
with respect to aliens who have fled from 
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Cambodia or Vietnam, such sums to remain 
available In accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) None of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act shall be available 
for the performance of functions after 
June 30, 1976, other than for carrying out 
the provisions of clauses (3), (4), (5), and 
(6) of section 2(b) of the Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, as amended. 
None of such funds shall be available for 
obligation for any purpose after Septem- 
ber 30, 1977. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out functions utilizing 
the funds made available under this Act, the 
term “refugee” as defined in section 2({b) (3) 
of the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act of 1962, as amended, shall be deemed to 
include aliens who (A) because of persecu- 
tion or fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion, fied from 
Cambodia or Vietnam; (B) cannot return 
there because of fear of persecution on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opinion; 
and (C) are in urgent need of assistance for 
the essentials of life. 

Sec. 4 (a) The President shall consult 
with and keep the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary, Appropriations, and International Re- 
lations of the House of Representatives and 
the Committees on Foreign Relations, Ap- 
propriations and Judiciary of the Senate 
fully and currently informed of the use of 
funds and the exercise of functions author- 
ized in this Act. 

(b) Not more than thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the President 
shall transmit to such Committees a report 
describing fully and completely the status 
of refugees from Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam. Such report shall set forth, in addi- 
tion— 

(1) a plan for the resettlement of those 
refugees remaining in receiving or staging 
centers; 

(2) the number of refugees who have indi- 
cated an interest in returning to their home- 
land or being resettled in a third country, 
together with (A) s description of the plan 
for their return or resettlement and the steps 
taken to carry out such return or resettle- 
ment, and (B) any initiatives that have 
been made with respect to the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees of the 
United Nations; and 

(3) a full and complete description of the 
steps the President has taken to retrieve 
and deposit in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts all amounts previously authorized 
and appropriated for assistance to South 
Vietnam and Cambodia but not expended 
for such purpose, exclusive of the $98,000,000 
of Indochina Postwar Reconstruction funds 
allocated to the Department of State for 
movement and maintenance of refugees prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Supplementary reports setting forth 
recent information with respect to each of 
the items referred to in this section shall be 
transmitted not more than ninety days after 
the date of transmittal of the report referred 
to in subsection (b) of this section and not 
later than the end of each ninety-day period 
thereafter. Such reports shall continue until 
September 30, 1977, and a final report shall 
be submitted no later than December 31, 
1977. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

PETER RODINO, 
PAUL SARBANES, 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN, 
CHRISTOPHER S, Dopp, 
Marty RUSSO, 
HAMILTON FISH, 
WILLIAM S. COHEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
CLIFFORD P, Case, 
JACOB Javrrs, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill H.R. 6755, 
“The Indochina Migration and Refugee As- 
sistance Act of 1975”, submit the following 
joint statement to the House and the Senate 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the managers and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The Committee of Conference recommends 
that the House récede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the text 
of the bill with an amendment which is a 
substitute for both the text of the House bill 
and the Senate amendment thereto. 

Except for clarifying, clerical, and neces- 
sary conforming changes, the differences Dê- 
tween the two Houses and the adjustment 
made in the committee of conference are 
noted below. 


FUND AUTHORIZATION 


The House bill authorized “such sums 
as may be necessary, but not to exceed $507 
million” for the performance of functions 
set forth in the Migration and Refugee As- 
sistance Act of 1962, as amended, with re- 
spect to aliens who have fied from Cambodia 
or Vietnam. 

The Senate amendment authorized the 
appropriation of $405 million for the fiscal 
year 1975 for the same purpose. 

The House receded with an amendment 
which would authorize $455 million with- 
out fiscal year limitations. 

RETRIEVAL OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FUNDS 

The Senate amendment, directed the Pres- 
ident to make every effort to retrieve all 
amounts previously authorized and appro- 
priated for assistance to South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, excluding $98 million in eco- 
nomic assistance funds previously allocated 
to the Department of State for the move- 
ment and maintenance of refugees. All funds 
retrieved were to be deposited in the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The House bill did not contain a compa- 
rable provision. 

The Senate receded. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
receded only because the House Members 
stressed that the Senate provision would 
have subjected the conference report to a 
point of order in the House. Although they 
have deleted the mandatory language, the 
conferees have required under Section 4, the 
reporting requirement of the conference 
agreement, that periodic reports be sub- 
mitted by the President concerning the 
status of his official efforts to retrieve these 
funds. 

RETURN TRANSPORTATION FOR REFUGEES 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision directing the President to take a sur- 
vey of the refugees from South Vietnam and 
Cambodia to determine which were desirous 
of returning to their homeland, The proyi- 
sion also included a specific authorization 
for use of funds made available under the 
bili for payment of the return transportation 
cost for those desiring to return home. 

The House bill did not contain a com- 
parable provision. 

The Senate receded. 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate agree that sufficient authority 
exists under existing law for return trans- 
portation of refugees and that the funds 
made available under this bill will be avail- 
able for that purpose. Therefore, they con- 
sider that specific authorization in this bill 
is not necessary. The conferees on the part 
of both Houses understand from Executive 
Branch officials that a number of efforts are 
made during the processing of refugees 
throughout staging areas and the reception 
centers to insure that they are aware that 
they may return to their homeland if they 
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#0 choose and that funds are available for 
the cost of their return transportation. The 
conferees fully expect that every effort will 
continue to be made to communicate this 
message to the refugees. The conferees also 
agreed to inclusion of language in the report- 
ing requirement in Section 4 which provides 
for submission of full and complete infor- 
mation relative to matters concerning the 
return of refugees to their homeland. 
REPORTS 

‘The House bill contained a provision which 
required the President to keep the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate currently informed 
of the use of funds and the exercise of func- 
tions authorized in the bill. 

The Senate amendment contained a re- 
quirement that, not less than thirty days 
after the date of enactment of the bill, the 
President shall transmit to the Committees 
on Foreign Relations, Judiciary, and Appro- 
priations of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives a report de- 
scribing fully and completely the status of 
zefugees from Cambodis and South Vietnam 
and his plans for their resettlement, includ- 

certain 


mentary information would be required not 
less than each ninety days following trans- 
mittal of the initial report, the supplemental 
ag age to continue until September 30, 1977. 
conferees have agreed to a provision 
language from both the House 
and the Senate provisions. The conferees be- 
lieve that the reports called for under the 
conference nts will insure that Con- 
gress has available to it current and periodic 
reports concerning the status of the refugees 
program, as well as future plans. The con- 
ferees have included language requiring 
specific information on the return of refugees 
to their homeland and on the retrieval of 
foreign aid funds from the pipeline, sub- 
jects which were covered in provisions de- 
leted from the conference report. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERATION 
OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
6755 


Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order to 
consider the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 6755) tomorrow or any day 
thereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO FILE 
PRIVILEGED REPORT 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on House Administration may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a privileged 
report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 


‘There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
House Resolution 371. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 


There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
announce the program for the remainder 
of the week. When we adjourn tonight, 
we will adjourn to meet at the regular 
hour at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

On Wi we will consider H.R. 
25, Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act, to vote on the override of 
the veto. 

We will also take up H.R. 6950, legisla- 
tive appropriations for fiscal year 1976. 

Then we will consider H.R. 5727, Pa- 
role Reorganization Act, with an open 
rule, and 1 hour of debate. 

This will be followed by H.R. 6900, 
Emergency Compensation and Special 
Unemployment Assistance Act, subject 
to a rule being granted and we will take 
up the conference report on H.R. 6755, 
the Refugees Assistance Act of 1975. 

On Thursday we will ask unanimous 
consent to come in at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, at which time we would bring 
up Senate bill 249, the Securities Reform 
Act conference report. 

At 11 o’clock the House will be in recess 
to receive former Members of Congress. 

Following that we would bring up H.R. 
5899, the second supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975. This is a con- 
ference report, and as we know, I believe 
there are 172 articles in ent. 
There is a very good possibility it may 
last 2 or 3 hours. 

The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Tuompson), the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on House Administration, in- 
forms me that they have two privileged 
motions that they will bring up Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the program, other 
than the motions that will be made, the 
normal motions that we make to allow 
Members to go to their homes and do 
their grassroots investigations and see 
how things are going on at home. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on to- 
day, Tuesday, May 20, during rollcall No. 
227, H.R. 5247, Local Public Works Capi- 
tal Development and Investment Act, I 
was away from the floor on official busi- 
ness. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “aye.” 


May 20, 1975 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today, I was absent from the floor in con- 
nection with business of the Judiciary 
Committee when two votes were taken. 
For the Recorp, I now state how I would 
have voted on each of those questions 
had I been present: 

Rollcall No, 227: Final passage of H.R. 
5247, the Local Public Works and Capital 
Development Act. I would have voted 
“aye.” 

Rollicall No. 228. An amendment offered 
by Mr. Leccetr to E.R. 6674, the mili- 
tary procurement and research and de- 
velopment authorization for fiscal 1976. 
I would have voted “aye.” 


UNFAIR TREATMENT OF CHILE 
By STATE DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. McDONALD of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday, I sent, by reg- 
istered mail, a letter to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Kissinger, relative to Chile. 
This concerns a unilateral decision by 
the Department of State to bar Chile 
from purchasing for cash items of mili- 
tary use from the United States. This 
in my view, is wrong. Chile is a long and 
trusted friend of the United States, and 
the State Department decision has no 
basis in law that Iam aware of. 

It is fascinating to note that the press 
has focused with intense heat on the new 
regime in Chile as it attempts to strug- 
gle out of the morass created by Allende 
and his Marxian Socialists. However, the 
press at the same time ignores the coun- 
try of Peru, which is awash with Soviet 
tanks and military advisors. This mili- 
tary buildup, by a military authoritarian 
government in Peru can be used for only 
two purposes—to oppress the people of 
Peru or for an invasion of Chile, its long 
time enemy. Therefore, it is strongly in 
the interest of peace that Chile be able 
to maintain its armed forces and that we 
do not have a new war break out in this 
part of the world. 

Therefore, I was intensely pleased that 
100 of my colleagues were willing to join 
with me in asking the Department of 
State to reverse this decision. My further 
understanding is that Members of the 
other body are also circulating a similar 
letter in order to further prod the De- 
partment of State. It is hoped that we 
will be successful. It is my further in- 
tention to make the State Department 
response available to this House. A copy 
of the letter and the signators follows 
for the edification of my colleagues: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1975. 
SECRETARY or STATE, 
U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ms, Ktssincer: We, the undersigned, 
had understood that In the foreign assist- 
ance legislation for fiscal 1975 the restric- 
tions on the use of any funds for military 
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grant aid or. credit sales to the Republic of 
Chile would apply only to funds authorized 
in the bill. Indeed, more broader restrictive 
language was specifically removed from the 
House version of the legislation in confer- 
ence to make sure that cash sales in the pri- 
vate sector and with respect to unrestricted 
military items such as spare parts supple- 
mental equipment, etc. would not be af- 
fected, 

Page 41 of the Conference Report on the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974 states as Tol- 
lows: 

“The Senate bill contained a provision 
which limited assistance to Chile to $55 
million in fiscal year 1975, none of which 
could be used for military assistance, credits 
or guaranties. 

“The House amendment added a new sub- 
section 620(y) suspending military assist- 
ance (except $800,000 in military training), 
credit sales, and cash sales to Chile through 
fiscal year 1975, and also prohibiting the is- 
suance of export licenses for Chilean arms 
purchases from U.S. manufacturers unless 
the President reports to the Congress that 
Chile is making fundamental improvements 
in the observance of human rights. If such 
a report is made, foreign military cash sales 
and commercial sales may be made and up to 
$10 million in credit may be extended to 
Chile. 

“The House receded with an amendment 
to limit the funds that could be used for 
assistance to Chile to $25 million in fiscal 
year 1975, none of which funds may be used 
to finance military assistance, credits, or 
guaranties. The amendment also deleted the 
reference to “any other law...” 

We are further informed that an uni- 
lateral interpretation by the Department of 
State holds that while Chile may purchase 
planes, for example, in the private sector 
for cash, it cannot purchase for cash the ab- 
solutely essential spare parts, armament, and 
similar military materiai heretofore avail- 
able and necessary to make the military 
equipment useable. 

This is a problem which affects the na- 
tional security of the United States and the 
security of the hemisphere. Not only do we 
want to maintain our business relations with 
our friends in Latin America, but we want 
to maintain our military relations. If these 
materials are not available from the United 
States for cash, they will certainly be ac- 
quired by the government of Chile from 
other countries of the world, to our great loss 
now and in the future. All too often we have 
seen foreign interests move into the vacuum 
left when we get bureaucrat decisions to 
cut off military supplies to countries who 
have been friendly. They simply purchase 
their needs from some other country, and 
more often than not such purchases have 
carried with them military advisers and in- 
fluence from countries hostile to the West- 
ern Hemisphere and to the United States. 
We need only to look to the situation in 
Peru in that regard. 

We urge you to review this situation, and 
if our understanding is correct, to take tm- 
mediate measures to carry out the spirit of 
the statute—.e., that cash military sales to 
the Republic of Chile remain unaffected by 
the forelgn aid bill for fiscal 1975. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
very much appreciated. 

List of Signatures 

Richard H. Ichord (D.-Mo.) 

Goodloe E. Byron (D.-Md.) 

W. S. (Bill) Stuckey, Jr. (D.-Ga.) 

Robert W. Daniel, Jr. {(R.-Va.) 

Joe D. Waggonner, Jr. (D.-La.) 


Steven D. Symms (R.-Idaho 
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G. V. Montgomery (D.-Mass.). 
Floyd Spence (R.-S.C.). 

Dan Daniel (D.-Va.). 

Robert E, Bauman (R.-Md.). 
Jim Lioyd (D.-Calif.). 
Andrew J. Hinshaw (R.-Calif.) 
Dawson Mathis (D.-Ga.). 
George Hansen (R.-Idaho). 
Bo Ginn (D.-Ga.). 

Bill Nichols (D.-Ala.,). 


Barry M. Goldwater, Jr: (R.-Calif.). 


David E. Satterfield III (D.-Va.). 
John H. Rousselot (R.-Calif.). 
Trent Lott (R.-Miss.). 

F. Edward Hébert (D.-La.). 
Robin L. Beard (R.-Tenn.)}. 
John J. Duncan (R.-Tenn.). 


Theodore M. Risenhoover (D.-Okla.). 


W. G. (Bill) Hefner (D.-N.C.). 
Philip M. Crane (R.-I11.). 

Gene Taylor (R.-Mo.). 

Gene Snyder (R.-Ky.). 

David N. Henderson (D.-N.C.). 
James M. Collins (R.-Tex.). 
William L. Dickinson (R.-Ala.). 
Richard C. White (D,-Tex.). 
Charles H, Wilson (D.-Calif.). 
Richard T. Schulze (R.-Pa.). 
W. Henson Moore (R.-La.). 
Robert G. Stephens, Jr. (D.-Ga.). 
William M. Ketchum (R.-Calif.). 
James A. Haley (D.-Fla.). 

John B. Conlan (R.-Ariz.) . 
Robert J. Lagomarsino (R.-Calif.). 
Jack F. Kemp (R.-N-Y.). 

Tim Lee Carter (R.-Ky.). 
Carroll Hubbard, Jr, (D.-Ky.). 
Mendel J. Davis (D.-S.C.). 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D.-Fla.). 
Charles Wilson (D.-Tex.). 
Marjorie S, Holt {R.-Md.). 
John J. Fiynt, Jr. {(D.-Ga.). 
Thomas N. Kindness (R.-Ohio). 
Ed Jones (D.-Tenn.). 

Thad Cochran (R.-Miss.). 

Don Young (R.~Alaska). 
Robert L. Leggett (D.-Calif.). 
Thomas N. Downing (D.-Va.). 
Tom Bevill (D.-Ala.). 

Olin E. Teague (D.-Tex.). 
Omar Burleson (D.-Tex.). 
Harold Runnels (D.-N. Mex.) . 
Charles E. Grassley (R.-Iowa) . 
Samuel S. Stratton (D.-N.Y.). 
G. William Whitehurst (R.-Va.). 
Elwood Hillis (R.-Ind.). 

Floyd Fithian (D.-Ind.). 

Bob Wilson (R.-Calif.). 

David C. Treen (R.-La.). 
Charles E. Bennett (D.-Fla.). 
James G. Martin (R.-N.C.). 
George O’Brien (R.-L). 
Marilyn Lioyd (D.-Tenn.). 
John Buchanan (R.-Als.). 
Donald J. Mitchell (R.-N-Y.). 
W. R. Poage (D.-Tex.). 

John T. Myers (R.-Ind.). 

Del Clawson (R.-Calif.). 
William L. Armstrong (R.-Colo.). 
Bill Archer (R.-Tex.). 

William C. Wampler (R.-Va.). 
William F. Goodling (R.-Pa.). 
Joe L. Evins (D.-Tenn.). 
Kenneth L. Holland (D.-S.C.). 
Tim L. Hall (D.-II1.). 

Bud Shuster (R.-Fia.). 

Walter Flowers (D.-Ala.). 

C. W. (Bill) Young (R.-Fia.). 
Larry F. Winn (R.-Kans.). 
William J. Randall (D.-Mo.). 
Sam Steiger (R.-Ariz.). 

James H. Quillen (R.-Tenn.). 
Garry Brown (R.-Mich.). 

Tom Hagedorn (R.-Minn.). 
Edward Derwinski (R.-Il.). 
John W. Jenrette, Jr. (D.-S.C.). 
Butier Derrick {D.-S.C.). 
Tennyson Guyer (R.-Ohio). 
Allen T. Howe (D.-Utah). 
Samuel L. Devine (R.-Ohio). 

J. Herbert Burke (R.-Fla.). 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this evening I was unavoidably 
detained during the vote on the Stratton 
amendment rollcall No. 232. 

Since I supported that measure, I 
would like to state that had I been pres- 
ent, I would haye voted for the amend- 
ment. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 7, 
1975, on rolleall No. 187, the strip mine 
bill, I am recorded as not voting. I was 
present and physically voted “aye” on 
the electronic device. 


THE 73D ANNIVERSARY OF CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL), Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BUCHANAN) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to rise today in commemoration 
of the 73d anniversary of Cuban In- 
dependence Day. Today is also a day 
to congratulate and encourage those 
many men and women who have con- 
tinued to work for a free Cuba, a Cuba 
to which they can return secure in the 
knowledge that theirs is a free country 
controlled by its people and honoring 
their basic individual rights. 

Today is indeed a special day not only 
to those of Cuban descent who live in 
our country but to the millions of Cubans 
still within their homeland. On this date 
in 1902 the Cuban people celebrated their 
independence from 400 years of Spanish 
rule. Even as our great Nation played a 
role in helping them secure their free- 
dom then, so must we still remain com- 
mitted to the ideal of true Cuban inde- 
pendence. 

Our Nation’s association with a free 
Cuba movement is deeply rooted in his- 
tory. This body first lent its support to 
Cuban Independence in 1869 with the 
passage of a resolution calling on Presi- 
dent Grant to recognize a republican 
government as soon as it was established 
on the island. 

As Americans, we can be proud of the 
role we have played in the intervening 
years in behalf of an independent Cuba. 
‘We must, however, continue to press for 
the attainment of true freedom in Cuba 
in our time and continue to recognize 
the heroism and courage which has kept 
alive the dream of freedom there. 

The same desire which led the Cuban 
patriots of years ago to fight for inde- 
pendence has not dimmed. Thousands of 
Cuban patriots still work actively to se- 
cure the freedom of their homeland. 
Surely as we approach our own cele- 
bration of independence, we will con- 
tinue to share with all Cubans their de- 
sire to be truly free. 

It is my hope that our Government will 
continue to work for reconciliation and 
change in Cuba toward the recognition of 
the basic human rights of all of her 
citizens and the return of control to their 
hands. This heroic people who live onty 
90 miles from our own shores deserve our 
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prayerful support in their continuing 
struggle for liberty. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


REMEMBER, WE MAY ALL HAVE 
CONSTITUENTS ON BOARD THE 
NEXT SHIP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Tatcorr) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
applaud and thank the President for his 
handling of the piracy of the U.S. mer- 
chant ship Mayaguez by the Khmer 
Rouge Communists. I do it for a constit- 
uent on board, for his family, and for 
all of us who believe in America and 
freedom of the seas. 

I commend the President for his 
methods and style. He acted in the his- 
torical tradition of the United States. 
He immediately announced the seizure 
of a merchant ship on the high seas as 
an illegal act of piracy and promised ap- 
propriate action He acted cautiously and 
firmly. He offered negotiation; when re- 
jected, he ordered effective action to 
achieve the safe recovery of the crew, 
ship, and cargo. He relied on the Navy 
and the Marines—who performed val- 
jantly under the most delicate and sen- 
sitive circumstances. 

By the execution of his appropriate 
action, the crew was recovered safely and 
the ship and cargo were saved. 

Unfortunately—but as expected—the 
marines involved in the recovery effort 
suffered casualties. We should grieve for 
them and for their families. This inci- 
dent serves to remind us of the sacrifices 
they face every day to safeguard us even 
on the opposite side of this planet. I 
offer my condolences and my gratitude. 

This was no little, remote, or unim- 
portant incident. 

The seizure was contrived. The Com- 
munists intended to probe our weak- 
nesses and test our will in a remote place 
where popular support would be weak. 
A success in twisting our tail would have 
been methodically repeated in other 
areas until we succumbed in major situa- 
tions close to, or at, home. This is the 
Communist strategy which is being tac- 
tically accomplished world-wide every 
day. 

The handling of this incident greatly 
bolstered my confidence in our President 
and our country. He demonstrated cour- 
age to act when he knew the conse- 
quences were enormous and when he 
could not be confident of support from 
the Congress. 

If we are to enjoy freedom of the seas 
for ourselves and others in the world, we 
must take this kind o* determined action. 

if we are to preserve peace—with free- 
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dom for ourselves and our descendants 
here at home, we must respond to these 
kinds of aggression decisively. 

Unfortunately, we may not want to be 
reminded that no small nation would 
have designed to commit an illegal act 
of piracy against the United States in 
pre-Vietnam times. 

The deterioration of our national will, 
the reneging of our commitments in 
Southeast Asia, the broad perception 
that the Congress and the people of 
America no longer would resist Com- 
munist aggression, are all outgrowths of 
our conduct of the war in Vietnam, and 
was the direct, if not sole, provocation 
for the Mayaguez incident. 

The President can expect barbs and 
criticism, It is very easy to find fault 
from the gallery. Hindsight is easier than 
foresight; action with responsibility is 
easier than observation with no 
responsibility. 


AN UPDATED SMALL BUSINESS TAX 
REFORM BILL IS NEEDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentie- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Evins) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the very important matter of the impact 
of taxation upon the small business sec- 
tor of the economy has occupied the at- 
tention of the House Small Business 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives for several years. Thus, in May 1953, 
during the 83d Congress, hearings were 
held on the “Effect of the Present Tax 
Structure on Small Business,” and in the 
report thereon—House Report No. 1002— 
the committee concluded that the Fed- 
eral tax structure at that time un- 
doubtedly acted as a deterrent to the 
continued growth and expansion of small 
business, 

In the intervening years, my commit- 
tee continued its interest in taxation and 
its members endeavored to ameliorate 
some aspects of the severity of its effect 
upon small entrepreneurs. In 1971, and 
again in 1973, it was my pleasure to spon- 
sor identical legislation introduced by the 
distinguished former Senator, Hon. Alan 
Bible, from Nevada, who was the able 
chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, for the purpose 
of small business tax reform and sim- 
plification. This measure then became 
quite well known as the “Bible-Evins 
Small Business Tax Bill.” 

The fact that taxes have a weighty 
impact on commerce and industry is 
widely recognized and that the tax bur- 
den on business is greatest in its impact 
on small business is not disputed. That is 
the rationale for the continued interest 
of the members of the committee ever 
since. It is obvious, that in the present 
time of a severe economic recession, the 
whole subject of taxation assumes a 
greater degree of urgency than it had in 
the past. 

As chairman of the new Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I was pleased to note in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 24, 1975, 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
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who is the very able chaimman of the 

Senate Select Committee on Small 

Business. 

I was pleased to advise the chairman 
of the Senate committee of my full co- 
operation with him and with his com- 
mittee. Because of the importance of this 
subject, I wish to invite the attention of 
my colleagues in the House to my letter 
and to Senator Netson’s statement which 
follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE BEGINS In- 
DEPTR STUDY or BUSINESS Tax STRUCTURE 
(Statement by Senator GAYLORD NELSON) 
Mr. President, the Senate Select Committee 

on Small Business has for many years been 

Geeply interested in tax problems of the 

small business community, That vital sector 

of the American economy accounts for 97 

percent of the total number of businesses, 

between 52 and 53 percent of the employ- 
ment, aud more than one-third of the gross 
national product. 

Under its previous chairman, the distin- 
guished former Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Bible), the committee took the lead in de- 
veloping a comprehensive small business tax 
simplification and reform proposal which was 
first placed before the Senate in June of 
1970, That bill was subsequently refined 
and reintroduced in 1971 and 1973. In Au- 
gust 1974, nearly one-fourth of its pro- 
visions were accepted by the Ways and Means 
Committee for inclusion in the omnibus tax 
reform bill. That legislation, however, did 
not come before the full House or Senate for 
action last year. 

POSITION OF SMALL BUSINESS HAS DETERIORATED 


The difficulties of new, small, and medium- 
sized independent business firms have not 
improved with the passage of time. The 
weight of Federal, State and local taxation, 
as well as the attendant paperwork burdens, 
grow heavier every year. Moreover, the in- 
flation of 1974—with its 21-percent increase 
in the wholesale prices and the “deep re- 
cession” of 1974~-75—with the sharpest eco- 
nomic contractions in sales and production 
since the Great Depression, have injured 
smaller businesses first and worst. 

The 3 days of testimony which our com- 
mittee took in February on small business 
tax needs, incident to congressional con- 
sideration of the Emergency Tax Reduction 
Act, revealed that profits of smaller busi- 
nesses turned down earlier in 1974 than those 
of big business; that the equity securities 
market for financing smaller firms came to 
& standstill; and that interest rates offered 
to small businesses ranged from 12 to 18 
percent for needed capital to pay essential 
bills. 

SOME TEMPORARY RELIEF IN EMERGENCY TAX 
REDUCTION ACT 


We are very pleased that Congress respond- 
ed to the plight of these smaller firms with 
several relief provisions in the Tax Reduc- 
tion Act. But that action is only temporary— 
for one, or at the most 2 years—with minor 
exceptions. 

It is therefore urgent that Congress re- 
examine the business tax structure as it 
affects the entry and growth of new small 
business; and the ability of existing small 
and medium-size independent firms to ex- 
pand, innovate, and survive in the consider- 
ably more complex economy of the 1970's. 

Because of the short-term nature of the 
tax reduction bill, Congress must return to 
consideration of business tax questions with- 
in a very short time. We would hope that 
small businesses will receive the considera- 
tion that their numbers and importance in 
the economy merit. As a part of this process, 
our committe wishes to develop sound and 
responsible small business proposals so that 
the final tax legislation will be equitable 
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and responsive to the circumstances of the 
great majority of America’s 12 million small 
industrial, commercial, and farm businesses. 


WEED FOR LONG-TERM STUDE 


In order to do this, we are hereby giving 
notice of beginning a sustained, indepth 
study of the business tax structure as-it ff- 
fects the yariety of enterprises which are 
claseified as “small businesses”. 

The preservation of the larger values of 
enterprise and freedom of economic choice, 
will involve digging deeply into the tech- 
nicalities of the tax law, and serious re- 
search into the relationship between busi- 
ness and individual taxes and how past tax 
provisions have affected investment, savings, 
and productivity. However, the committee is 
making its commitment to this effort with 
the objective of assisting the Congress in 
every way possible, so that our Federal Gov- 
ernment can arrive at policies which benefit 
our entire economy by harnessing more ef- 
ficiently the dynamism of free private enter- 
prise. 


TAXES AFFECT THE QUALITY OF LIFE 


The workload is great; but the stakes are 
also very high. Although the connections may 
be difficult for many people to perceive, 
there are few if any subjects of greater im- 
portance to the quality of life in this coun- 
try than the tax system. 

‘There is a tendency to take for granted 
the Nation's reliance on the business com- 
munity to furnish us with the necessities 
of life—food, clothing, and shelter—as well 
as our reliance on business to deliver the 
daily conveniences and amenities which we 
seek, The business community ts the source 
of useful employment for our citizens, and 
small business accounts for more than half 
of all of these jobs. 

We must remind ourselves that the busi- 
mess tax system is a major influence on 
whether people will devote the! efforts to 
these tasks; whether they will take the per- 


sonal and financial risks to provide and 
improve goods and services; and whether 
they will ultimately feel rewarded for their 
labors. 

The business tax system has a decisive im- 
pact on whether new and expanding busi- 


nesses will become and remain viable. Thus, 
if a person still dreams the American dream 
of owning his own business and making it 
grow by his own efforts and talents, he must 
be concerned with how the tax system treats 
that enterprise. We in the Congress must 
likewise be sensitive as to how the.tax sys- 
tem affects such smaller businesses relative 
to their larger and stronger competitors, 


A NEW LOOK AT THESE ISSUES 


In my view, national emergencies of var- 
ions kinds over the years have precluded 
Congress from devoting the time and atten- 
tion to these matters which they deserve. 
However, in my opinion, there are no higher 
priorities at the present time. 

In conducting our inguiry, the commit- 
tee will be contacting national and regional 
small business organizations, business and 
trade groups from all over the country, as 
Well as business and law schools, research 
institutions, congressional committees, and 
Government executive departments and 
agencies, and urging them to join us in this 
work. 


We expect that public hearings will com- 


will last only so long as is necessary 
velop & record which wiil be heipful to the 
Congress. 


Our February, 1075, hearings gathered 


ing, and Individual effort and freedom of 
choice, and in many ways frustrating eco- 
nomic growth. 

These hearings confirmed that effective 
rates of taxation for larger business were, in 
many instances, lower than for smaller busi- 
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ness, except for the very smallest corpora- 
tions which earned less than $25,000. The 
evidence shows that while most small com- 
panies pay taxes at or even above the 48 
percent statutory rate, one out of five large 
companies pays taxes at less than 43 percent, 
and that the 100 largest .busimesses, year 
aiter year, pay only between 25 and 30 per- 
cent of their income in taxes. 

‘This seems to me tO be a complete reversal 
of the American philosophy that the under- 
dog is entitled to at least an even break, Our 
tax system seems to give the breaks to the 
big companies. 

I am not suggesting nor implying that 
these figures result from ilegalities on the 
part of big business. On the contrary. One 
renson for these advantages is that the big 
companies can afford the fees of expert ac- 
countants and lawyers who can guide them 
toward actions which are in strict compli- 
ance with tax laws and regulations which are 
so complex that only the glants know how 
to utilize them. 

We need to examine whether such a tax 
scale is desirable, and whether the Govern- 
ment’s policies developed over the years that 
produced this result are sound. 

In my judgment, we must inquire into 
whether the sheer weight of tax reporting 
is keeping entrepreneurs buried under paper- 
work at their desks and diverting their time 
and talents from building the Nation's econ- 
omy and their own businesses. 

We must take a new look at our tax sys- 
tem in a perspective which is both fresh, 
and in the great tradition of the American 
Enterprise system, which has brought 

material wealth to a greater propor- 
tion of the population than any other èco- 
nomic system in history. 
CANADIAN AND BRITISH TAX SYSTEMS AS 
POSSIBLE MODELS 

For instance, when we look at Canada and 
England, we find business tax systems which 
im several ways are far more advanced than 
our own. Canada, for example, will by next 
year have enjoyed a “small business deduc- 
tion”—parallel to the U.S. surtax exemption 
of $100,000 for 3 years. For the 2 years prior 
to that, their small business deduction level 
was at $50,000, and before that it was at 
$35,000. Our country has In the emergency 
tax reduction bill just raised the surtax ex- 
emption to $50,009 for 1975 only. The tax 
laws of both Canada and England recognize 
the distinction between small, medium, and 
large businesses with many provisions that 
have not yet found their way into our tax 
lawa. 

The experience of these systems should be 
studied vis-a-vis the American tax policies 
and will be s significant part of our investi- 
gation. 

SUMMARY 

Our committee study will be performed 
in order to be helpful in every way possible 
to the Senate in formulating legislation that 
will be good for the economy as a whole, as 
well as for smaller businesses, and will be 
good for every consumer by bringing forth 
the best efforts of American business per- 
sons. 

It would be appreciated if all those who 
are interested in participating in this study 
would contact the Select Committee on 
Small Business, 424 Russell Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510, telephone 
202/224-5175, as soon as possible. 


HoUsE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1975. 
Hon. Gariorp NELSON, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Drag Mr. CHARMAN: It gave me pleas- 
ure to note that the Senate Select Committee 
on Smali Business has decided to again 
an in-depth study of the business tax struc- 
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ture with-particnlar emphasis on Its impact 
upon the small business sector of the 
economy. 

As you no doubt know, on April 22, 1971, 
during the 92nd Congress, Senator Bible, 
your predecessor, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, introduced 
S. 1615 and on the same day I sponsored an 
identical méasure, HR. 7692. During the 
93rd Congress, it was again my pleasure to 
introduce a revised small business tax bill, 
ILR. 5222, which was identical to the new 
bill of Senator Bible, S. 1098. 

The House Ways and Means ‘Committee 
held hearings fh the 93rd Congress on these 
measures at which time both Senetor Bible 
and I appeared and testified. As a result of 
such proposed legislation In both the 92nd 
and 93rd Congress, they became known as the 
“Bible-Evins Small Business Tax Measures”. 

I shall be pleased to fully cooperate with 
you and your Committee In sponsoring and 
supporting new identical measures for this 
long overdue tax relief for small business and 
for simplification of the complex internal 
revenues laws in order to ease the burden 
upon the small businessman. 

With kindest regards and pest wishes, E 
am 

Sincerely your friend, 
Jor L. Evrws, 
Chairman. 


JOHN M. “JACK” HOUSTON, FORMER 
KANSAS CONGRESSMAN, PASSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore under a 
previous order ef the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SHRIVER) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I report to my 
colleagues in the House the recent death 
of a former Member of this body from 
Kansas, John M. “Jack” Houston. Mr. 
Houston died on April 29 in Laguna 
Beach, Calif., where he and Mrs. Hous- 
ton resided for the past 15 years. 

He was elected to the House from the 
old Fifth District of Kansas as a Demo- 
crat in 1934, and he served with distinc- 
tion here until January 3, 1943. Mr. 
Houston served on several House com- 
mittees during his congressional tenure 
including Goverment Operations, the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee—now Public Works—World War Vet- 
erans Legislation—now Veterans’ Af- 
fairs—and the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Following his congressional service, Mr. 
Houston was appointed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the National 
Labor Relations Board in 1943, and Pres- 
ident Truman re-appointed him to a 
second 5-year term in 1948. He served 
until his retirement on August 27, 1953. 

Jack Houston was born on a farm near 
Formosa, Jewell County, Kans. He at- 
tended public schools in Wichita, Kans., 
and was a graduate of Fairmount Col- 
lege, now Wichita State University. 

He was a World War I veteran having 
served as a noncommissioned officer in 
the Marine Corps. He also was a past 
commander of the American Legion post 
in Newton, Kans. 

Mr. Houston engaged in the retail lum- 
ber business in Newton and was mayor 
of Newton from 1927 to 1931. 

He is survived by Mrs. Houston; a son, 
Robert; a daughter, Patricia; and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Richard Bird of Wichita. 

Jack Houston served his community, 
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his State, and his Nation with dedication 
and devotion. We mourn his passing and 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
loved ones, 


FRANCIS WHITING HATCH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 
LER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mark Van Doren once observed 
that “Wit is the only wall between us 
and the dark.” 

Things are a little darker in Massa- 
chusetts this week because the superb 
wit which was the special gift of Francis 
Whiting Hatch has been lost to us for 
all time. 

To his widow, the former Katherine 
Kennard, his son, Francis W. Hatch, Jr., 
minority leader of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, and to the en- 
tire Hatch family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy. I include here in my remarks 
Mr. Hatch’s obituary which appeared in 
the May 15 edition of the Boston Herald 
American: 


FRANCIS HATCH, Ex-Ap EXECUTIVE 


Francis Whiting Hatch, an outstanding 
figure in the literary, charitable and busi- 
ness circles of Greater Boston, died yester- 
Gay in Phillips House, Mass. General Hospital, 
at 78. Formerly of Wayland, he lived in Cas- 
tine, Me., since his retirement in 1959. 

An author, poet, composer and former ad- 
vertising executive, he was for many years 
a contributor of light verse and short stories 
to newspapers and magazines, including the 
Boston Herald, Boston Globe, Yankee, At- 
Jantic Monthly, Christian Science Monitor, 
Ellsworth American and Down East. “Where 
but New England,” a weekly newspaper col- 
umn, was published by Essex County news- 
papers until his death. 

His musie and lyrics for the Harvard Hasty 
Pudding Club in 1919 were the first of many 
musicals he wrote for the Weston Friendly 
Society, the Vopes Players and other groups, 
Much of his writings were about nostalgia 
and humor of bygone days in Boston and 
Castine. 

He was vice president and director of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn advertising 
agency more than 20 years. Former director- 
ships include the Putnam Pund, Incorpor- 
ated Investors, Metro-Goldwyn Mayer and 
Shreve, Crump and Low, 

He was chairman of the Greater Boston 
Community Fund in 1956 and the Red Cross 
War Fund campaign in 1046. For many 
years he was a trustee of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mass. General Hospital, 
N.E. Conservatory of Music and Castine Hos- 
pital, where he was president and treasurer 
more than 30 years. 

He was also a former president of the Har- 
vard Alumni Ass’n, president general of the 
Society of Cincinnati, and Vice president 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

His clubs included the Tavern, India 
Warf Rats, St. Botolph, Somerset, Century 
Ass'n. of New York and the New York Ang- 
lers. A mason, he was a member of the Lodge 
of St. Andrew, 

He was a graduate of Volkman School and 
Harvard College, class of 1919, and served as 
a first lieutenant in World War I. 

He leaves his wife, the former Katherine 
Marjory Kennard; a son, Francis W., Jr., Mi- 
nority Leader of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives; a sister, Mrs. Oakes Ames of 
Cambridge, and 5 grandchildren, 
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PRESERVING THE SHELLFISH 
INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr, Bauman) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation aimed at 
providing assistance for the U.S. shell- 
fish industry. 

In recent years the shellfish industry 
has suffered not only from natural dis- 
asters but man-made pollution as well 
as government attempts to regulate and 
restrict. In my own Chesapeake Bay 
area, natural disasters such as tropical 
storm Agnes in 1973 resulted in signif- 
icant natural problems for those who 
harvest and process clams, oysters and 
othey shellfish. Added to this has been 
man-made pollution coming from faulty 
sewerage treatment facilities, sedimen- 
tation and surface water runoff. 

For nearly 50 years the Federal and 
State Governments have conducted a 
cooperative program of supervision and 
regulation of the shellfish industry 
known as the national shellfish sanita- 
tion program—NSSP. For the most part 
this has permitted the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration to exercise general 
supervisory control of the State agen- 
cies which in turn have enforced regula- 
tions to maintain the purity of shellfish 
products. This cooperative program 
has worked well. 


Recently, however, several Federal 


agencies have been making claims on 
the shellfish industry in an attempt to 
increase their control at the expense of 


State government supervision by plac- 
ing questionable regulatory burdens on 
the industry. Examples of this trend can 
be seen in so-called “clean water” pro- 
posals in the State of Maryland which 
drastically change the water discharge 
regulations governing seafood process- 
ing plants. Most recently, the FDA has 
proposed, under the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946, a formalized 
rule structure which would replace the 
existing voluntary Federal-State-indus- 
try program for the sanitation control 
of oysters, clams, and mussels. Thus, a 
50-year program which has worked rela- 
tively well may be replaced by the iron 
hand of Federal regulation. 

With all the other problems facing 
the shellfish industry I believe we should 
be very slow to permit absolute Fed- 
eral regulation. Inevitably, this removes 
from the first line of industry experience 
the making of vital decisions which seri- 
ously affect the industry and the con- 
suming public. 

One thing that has become clear in 
recent years is the strong need for a 
complete survey of the problems of the 
shellfish industry and its related difficul- 
ties. I am therefore today introducing 
legislation which will amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972, This bill 
seeks to assist shellfish producing States 
in an effort to enhance and restore our 
shellfish resources. The bill creates a 
National Advisory Shellfish Commission 
whose express purpose will be to explore 
fully the impact of Federal regulation 
on the shellfish industry including prob- 
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lems of water quality, bacteriological 
standards, pesticide und toxic metal 
guidelines, as well as recommendations 
for methods of improving the harvesting 
of shellfish. The Commission will be re- 
quired to report to the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Congress its findings 
and recommendations, not later than 
June 30, 1976. 

It is my hope that such a Commission 
will recommend against future intrusion 
by the Federal Government and toward 
that end its membership will be com- 
posed of not only the appropriate Fed- 
eral officials but representatives from the 
States and from seafood-processing and 
fishermen's groups as well, 

The legislation will also permit the 
Secretary of Commerce to make grants 
to eligible shellfish-producing States for. 
the purpose of managing and enhancing 
shellfish resources in their areas. A põr- 
tion of these funds will be required to be 
set aside for grants to shellfish harvest- 
ers and processors for the purpose of 
improving their methods and equipment 
in order to meet modern standards in- 
cluding those required by any proposed 
Federal regulations. I think it is inher- 
ently unfair to impose stringent Federal 
requirements with no regard for the eco- 
nomic hardship which often results. 

Finally, this legislation will prevent, 
for the time being, any imposition of 
Federal regulations affecting harvesting, 
processing or transportation of shellfish. 
In my view this suspension is essential 
until such time as the Commission cre- 
ated by the bill reports their findings to 
the Congress. 

Mr, Speaker, this legislation should be 
promptly considered by the Congress in 
order to save an important national in- 
dustry. Thousands of jobs and millions 
of dollars are involved in shellfish pro- 
ducing and harvesting. I am hopeful that 
this legislation will receive early and 
favorable consideration. A copy of the 
legislation follows: 

H.R. 7153 
A bi to amend the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972 to assist the States in en- 
hancing and restoring the shellfish re- 
sources of the coastal zone, to establish 
the National Advisory Shellfish Committee, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Shellfish Area Man- 
agement Act of 1975”. 

Sec, 2, The Coastal Zone Management Act 
of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1451-1464) is amended 
by redesignating sections 307 through 315 as 
sections 308 through 316, respectively; and 
by inserting immediately after section 306 
the following new section: 

“SHELLFISH MANAGEMENT 

“Sec, 307. (&)({1) The Secretary of Com- 
merce shali establish a committee of 25 mem- 
bers to be known as the National Shellfish 
Advisory Committee (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘Advisory Committee’). 

"(2) The members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall include the Administrator of the 
Food and Drug Administration or his desig- 
nee, the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency or his designee, the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Oceanie and 
Atmosphere Administration or his designee, 
representatives of the shellfish industry, in- 
eluding seafood processors and fishermen, the 
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Governors of the shellfish producing States or 
their designees, and members of the general 
public. 

“(3) The Secretary of Commerce shall des- 
ignate one of the members of the Advisory 
Committee as the Chairman and one of the 
members as the Vice Chairman. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence or incapacity of, or in the event of & 
vacancy in the office of, the Chairman. 

“(4) (A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall each be entitled to receive the 
daily equivalent of the annual rate of basic 
pay in effect for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule for each day (including traveltime) 
during which they are engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Advisory 
Committee. 

“(B) Members of the Advisory Committee 
who are full-time officers or employees of 
the United States shall receive no additional 
pay on account of their service on the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

“(C) While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance 
of services for the Advisory Committee, mem-~- 
bers of the Advisory Committee shall be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, in the same manner 
as persons employed intermittently in the 
Government service are allowed expenses 
under section'5703(b) of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

“(5) The Secretary of Commerce shall pro- 
vide such administrative support services to 
the Advisory Committee as it may need. 

“(b)(1) The Adyisory Committee shall— 

“(A) undertake a comprehensive review of 
all aspects of the shellfish industry including 
but not limited to the harvesting, processing 
and transportation of shellfish; 

“(B) evaluate the impact of Federal legis- 
lation affecting water quality on the indus- 
try; 

“(C) examine and. evaluate methods of 
preserving and upgrading areas which would 
be suitable for the harvesting of shellfish, 
including the improvement of water quality 
in areas not presently suitable for the pro- 
duction of wholesome shellfish and other 
seafood; 

“(D) evaluate existing and pending bac- 
teriological standards, pesticide standards, 
and toxic metal guidelines which may be 
utilized to determine the wholesomeness of 
shellfish; and 

“(E) evaluate the effectiveness of the Na- 
tional Shellfish Sanitation Program. 

(2) The Advisory Committee shall submit 
a report to the Secretary of Commerce and 
to the Congress on the activities required 
to be undertaken by it under paragraph (i) 
together with such comments and recom- 
mendations as the committee may deem nec- 
essary, not later than June 30, 1976. 

**(c) (1) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to make annual grants to eligible 
coastal States for the purpose of managing, 
restoring, and enhancing the shellfish re- 
sources of the coastal zone and to assist the 
States in exercising effectively their respon- 
sibilities under the National Sheilfish Sani- 
tation Program. 

“(2) Grants under this subsection shall be 
made to the States based on rules and reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Secretary, Such 
regulations shall at a minimum require each 
coastal State to set aside not to exceed 25 
percent of funds received under this subsec- 
tion for the purpose of making grants to 
shellfish harvesters and processors to assist 
them in the improvement of their vessels, 
plants, and other equipment, 

“(3) The authority to make grants under 
this subsection shall expire on June 30, 1977. 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no Federal agency shall promuigate 
any regulations affecting the harvesting, 
processing, or transporting of shelifish in 
interstate commerce before the submission 
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to the Congress of the report required under 
subsection (b) (2)-” 

Sec. 3. Section 302 of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1451) is 
amended by striking the “and” after the 
semicolon in paragraph (g), and by striking 
out paragraph (h) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(h) The harvesting, processing, and trans- 
portation of shellfish provides important 
economic benefits for individuals and com- 
munities whose livelihood is dependent upon 
the continued vitality of the shellfish in- 
dustry; 

“(1) The safe harvesting of shellfish is con- 
tingent upon the growing and harvesting of 
shellfish from inland and coastal waters 
which meet appropriate water quality stand- 
ards; 

“(}) The selentific validity of existing bac- 
terìological, ecological, pesticide, and metal 
toxic standards for coastal waters is unclear; 
and 

“(k) The importance of water quality to 
the maintenance of safe shellfish growing 
areas requires the States to exercise their full 
authority over lands and waters in the coastal 
zone, and in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, to restore and enhance water 
quality; but the establishment of mandatory 
Federal regulations with respect to such lands 
and waters would be detrimental to the con- 
tinued existence of the shellfish industry and 
to the general public.” 

Sec. 4. Section 316 of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 (as redesignated by 
section 2 of this Act) ts amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4) and by striking out “section 
312" in paragraph (4) (as so redesignated) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 313"; 
and 

(3) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (2) tive following new paragraph: 

“(3) such sums as may be necessary and 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 307(c}: and”. 


THE FLYING BRONTOSAURUS 
WINS AGAIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. MCKINNEY) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, to my 
disappointment the House has defeated 
the amendment to-the defense authoriza- 
tion bill—H.R. 6674—which would have 
deleted funds for the B-1 bomber pro- 
gram. I strongly supported this attempt- 
ed termination of a project which will be 
a drain on our economic resources for 
years to come and which will provide no 
significant improvement in our Nation’s 
defenses. My colleagues have offered ex- 
cellent arguments—both pro and con. 
I would like to take time now to explain 
why I oppose this program and supported 
this amendment. 

The military has argued from the 
traditional position that a bigger bomber 
is a better deterrent. In fact, this is not 
the case, The Air Force intends for the 
later model B-52’s to be operational into 
the 1990’s. This would allow time for a 
comprehensive study of the relative need 
for a strategic or tactical mannned strike 
force as well as pertinent cost-effective- 
ness comparisons incorporating the nu- 
merous options available. 

The Military Establishment has be- 
come so deeply committed to a more 
complex weapons system that a strong 
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economy would have difficulty providing 
this weaponry in adequate numbers. 
However, a shift toward cost-conscious 
contracting policies and to a larger num- 
ber of less expensive weapons could actu- 
ally benefit the defense industry. But as 
we have already seen, the B-1 project is 
plagued by enormous cost overruns and 
production underruns: the same gross 
inefficiencies which erode the profit mar- 
gins of Lockheed and Grumman. Fol- 
lowing his path is probably going to lead 
to further Government subsidies to the 
defense industry, at the expense of social 
programs as well as other sectors of pri- 
vate industry. 

On the basis of long-term job stability 
the people working on B-1 related proj- 
ects would be better served through con- 
version programs designed to shift their 
skills and facilities devoted now to the 
B-1 to such areas of civilan need as 
transportation or housing. The employ- 
ment that this program provides for 
people in the defense industry is impor- 
tant to the economy. However, termina- 
tion of this program now would result in 
much less disruption to the economy 
than if it ended 2 or 5 years from now 
upon realization that the plane was too 
expensive and obsolete. 

Actually, diverting the funds for this 
program to nondefense areas, or to 
create meaningful public service jobs, 
would result in a much-needed stimula- 
tion out of the recession without pushing 
us back into inflation. Statistically it has 
been shown that defense spending does 
not contribute as many jobs per dollar 
as does nondefense spending which is 
usually concentrated in labor-intensive 
areas of the economy. Defense spending 
heightens inflationary pressures by in- 
creasing employée incomes without add- 
ing to the supply of goods being made 
available for the consumer: The result 
is an imbalance of supply and demand, 
and a subsequent inflationary increase 
in prices. I would much prefer to see more 
workers with incomes engaged in the 
production of goods available at prices 
all could afford. 

This Congress has been assailed as one 
unable to control its desire to spend. The 
rejection of the B-1 program would have 
refuted that claim. It was a step that 
could have been taken without reducing 
the security of the United States. At a 
time when the long-range bomber has 
been displaced as the leading edge of the 
nuclear arsenal, the B-1 is intended to 
be an insurance policy against the simul- 
taneous failure of land-based and sub- 
marine-launched missiles. The B—1 proj- 
ect is at best a marginal improvement 
over the B-52 already in our defense sys- 
tem. It is a luxury at a time when enough 
tax dollars have been drained from an 
ailing economy by the inefficiencies and 
overruns of this program. There are more 
important national priorities than to de- 
velop a plane which will be obsolete by 
the time the project is completed. The 
Congress cannot afford to continue to 
rip off the civilian economy to fund such 
programs. 


HOW TO CREATE JOBS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under & 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the only real 
and lasting means by which to create 
jobs and increase productivity in our so- 
ciety is to increase the amount of sav- 
ings and investment of capital in the 
private sector. 

It should be obvious to all objective 
observers that the United States is falling 
way behind in its capital formation needs 
and our standard of living and jobs are 
at stake. 

Estimates are that we will need $444 
to $5 trillion of capital investment in the 
next decade if we are to achieve the 
rate of growth necessary to protect and 
promote jobs, boost housing and con- 
struction, and reduce the level of poverty 
in America. 

The 30-percent decline in business 
profits in the first quarter of this year is 
a serious problem which is not being ad- 
dressed by this Congress except to ag- 
gravate the problem by huge deficits. 
Lower profits means less jobs and ulti- 
mately less wages to the detriment of all 
working people in this country. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
articles from the Chicago Tribune put- 
ting forth the case for increasing incen- 
tives for capital formation: 

TRILLION FOR CAPITAL 

Secretary of the Treasury Simon warned 
Congress the other day that our industrial 
plant will need at least $4 trillion in new 
capital investment funds in order to sup- 
port the economy and the American people 
adequately in the next 10 years. 

Testifying before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Simon said: "The desired results 
will require government policies which will 
moderate inflation and balance the federal 
budget over time in order to avoid diverting 
needed capital away from investment and 
into the financing of chronic government 
deficits. A continuation of the fiscal and 
monetary distortions of the past decade will 
only frustrate our capital investment efforts 
and lead to still more serious economic 
problems in the future.” 

Four trillion dollars is a huge sum and is 
Nearly three times the total invested in 
plant modernization and expansion in the 
last 10 years. Some ask whether we can afford 
it; the answer is that we have to, even if it 
means major changes in national priorities 
and our way of life. Not to come up with 
the necessary money would prove far more 
costly In the long run. 

The United States achieved the world’s 
most powerful economy thru its ability to 
generate savings and investments which, 
in turn, created jobs, Improved productivity, 
and raised the standard of living. “Continued 
prosperity cannot be taken for granted,” Mr. 
Simon said. “It must be earned. We must be 

to allocate more of our resources 
to the future and fewer to satisfying Imme- 
diate demands.” 

Altho our national output of $1.4 trillion 
last year was equal to about 90 per cent of 
the combined total of the nine countries of 
the European Economie Community and 
Japan, our competitive edge in world markets 
has been deteriorating. 

During the 1960s, as the accompanying 
raph shows, we put & smaller share of our 
money into capital Investment than any 
other major free country. American produc- 
tivity and overall economic growth was 
among the lowest. Our capital investment 
record refiects the short-sighted emphasis we 
place on personal consumption and govern- 
ment spending as opposed to saving and 
capital formation. 
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Paul W. McCracken, former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, adds an- 
other ominous note: that the amount of 
money added to our industrial plant for 
each person added to the labor force in the 
1970s is 22 per cent below what was invested 
between 1956 and 1965. And while we have 
been drifting, France and Germany have 
nearly doubled their industrial investment 
and Japan has more than tripled its. 

New capital is needed both to supply a 
growing work force with the tools of produc- 
tion, and to modernize existing plants. In 
nearly every fleld our factories are anti- 
quated. Acording to the February issue of 
Morgan Guaranty Survey, nearly 40 per cent 
of the American industrial complex is more 
than 10 years old and 17 per cent is 20 years 
old or older. On top of all this, fully half of 
the $4 trillion will be needed to develop new 
sources of energy and to meet environmental 
and health requirements. 

Clearly, our capital requirements will be 
larger in the next decade than anything we 
have faced before. We have to increase the 
quality and quantity of housing, develop 
new energy resources, improve the environ- 
ment, rehabilitate our aging transportation 
system, continue the mechanization of agri- 
culture, and construct new office buildings, 
communications networks, medical facili- 
ties, and schools. We have to modernize our 
existing plants and expand them so as to 
meet the need for jobs, goods, and services 
of an expanding population. 

The Puritan ethic of hard work and 
savings built the United States into the 
economic wonder of the world. Only a new 
national commitment to capital formation 
and investment can maintain our position. 


Anp How To Ratse Ir 


Tt will take more than $400 billion in capi- 
tal investment a year—more than the entire 
federal budget—if the United States ts to 
maintain its long term growth in real na- 
tional output of 4 per cent a year, and thus 
its standard of living. This compares with 
$154.7 billion invested last year. 

To do this clearly will require a shift in 
the nation’s domestic economic policies away 
from emphasis on personal consumption and 
government spending and toward encourage- 
ment of saving and investment. 

“This is a difficult concept for some to 
accept,” says Secretary Simon, “because they 
prefer current consumption. With so many 
needs still unsatisfied in a land of relative 
plenty, this feeling is understandable. Our 
ability to fulfill those needs will only be 
restricted, however, if we fail to prepare for 
the future. The simple truism that we can- 
not consume more than we produce should 
be obvious, but we sometimes ignore it in 
setting national prorities.” 

For example, the federal budget has been 
in deficit in all but one of the last 15 years, 
in 40 of the last 48 years. These deficits 
disrupt capital markets because the govern- 
ment crowds others out of the borrowing 
line in order to finance tts deficits. “Instead 
of reducing private investment to release 
resources for government social programs,” 
Mr. Simon warned, “we shouki concentrate 
on balancing the budget ...so that the 
future flow of savings is not diverted away 
from investment.” 

The key in bringing about a shift from 
consumption to investment appears to lie in 
tax reform. While taxes take a smaller share 
of our income than they do in most other 
industrial nations, the United States relies 
more heavily on the income tax—which dis- 
courages saving—while most other nations 
rely on consumption taxes. This reflects our 
emphasis on gratifying today’s wants rather 
than tomorrow’s needs. We're not sure that 
Europe's value added tax is the ideal solu- 
tion, but the administration and Congress 
will have to consider something like it in 
determining future priorities. 
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Another area that should be considered ts 
reform of the two-tier system of corporate 
taxation, whereby profits are taxed once at 
the corporate level and again at the share- 
holder level as dividends. None of our com- 
petitor countries does this—and their capital 
investment climate has improved while ours 
has deteriorated. 

Of course this is going to take some real 
leadership. Corporate profits have become a 
favorite whipping boy of the liberals. They 
have blamed corporations for just about 
everything from inflation to Dutch elm di- 
sease. It is time to remind ourselves that 
profits are the essence of the free enterprise 
system; that they are the path to higher 
wages and an Increased standard of living. 
Without corporations, all of us would be 
working full time, instead of part time, for 
the government, and that’s called socialism. 


Mr. Speaker, what could happen in this 
country if we do meet this challenge is 
so encouraging that every Member of 
Congress ought to be working every day 
to assure it..Assume that we meet this 
challenge and invest sufficient capital to 
sustain a 5-percent real growth rate. 

America in 1985 would have: 

Pirst. A 50-percent decline in the num- 
ber of people living in poverty, which 
means 12 million fewer poor people. 

Second. A total of 20 million more jobs 
for Americans—the work force would 
grow from 86 million to 106 million peo- 
ple—up a full 25 percent. 

Third. An increase in median family 
income of 75 percent. ¢ 

And, fourth. Thirty-five million more 
housing units. 

Economic growth—and the re-creation 
of jobs—can be best assured through in- 
ducements to capital formation. 

We should provide sufficient induce- 
ments to assure a growing base of per- 
sonal savings. 

We should establish more realistic 
guidelines for depreciation allowances. 

We should give better tax treatment 
for retained corporate earnings used for 
investment purposes. 

We must ameliorate our relatively 
harsh treatment of capital gains com- 
pared with that of most other countries. 

We must stabilize our fiscal and mone- 
tary policies to prevent violent swings in 
the economy. 

And we should eliminate unnecessary 
controls—those outmoded regulations 
that unduly restrict the economic system 
and push prices up and production down. 

Specific tax reform measures proposed 
in the bill include: 

First, amending the corporate normal 
tax rates, including provision for reduced 
taxes for small businesses; 

Second, increasing the estate tax ex- 
emption for family farming operations 
to $200,000; 

Third, granting an extension of time 
for payment of estate taxes where the 
estate consists largely of small business 
interests; 

Fourth, an exclusion from gross Income 
for certain qualified savings and invest- 
ments up to $500 per year, or $1,000 for 
a joint return; 

Fifth, increasing class life variances 
for purposes of depreciation—ADR’s; 

Sixth, providing for alternative amor- 
tization periods for pollution control fa- 
cilities which do not add to productivity; 

Seventh, expanding the scope of em- 
ployee stock-ownership. plan financing; 
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Eighth, an elimination of the present 
double taxation of common dividends— 
now taxed once at the corporate level and 
once at the individual level; 

Ninth, granting a $1,000 exclusion from 
capital gains for each capital transac- 
tion; 

Tenth, increasing the investment tax 
credit and making it permanent, an es- 
sential requisite for long-term business 
planning; and 

Eleventh, increasing the corporate sur- 
tax exemption, allowing taxable year 
price level adjustments in property—in- 
dexing. 

This program is no more probusiness 
than it is prolabor. It simply is projobs, 
and it is jobs which we need more than 
anything else in the economy today— 
jobs which do not depend upon taxes— 
as do public service jobs. I deplore that 
Congress may realize what the problem 
is but that it does not have the courage 
to correct it through inducements to cap- 
ital formation. 

- When one considers that all taxes are 
paid by the people, and when one further 
considers that disincentives and outright 
discouragement of capital formation in 
our present laws must be changed to 
nurture the capital formation which we 
so badly need, this is the way in which 
we should proceed. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who voted against 
the budget busting, deficit boosting pub- 
lic works program earlier today, I add 
this editorial pointing out what deficits 
are doing to destroy rather than create 
jobs: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 12, 1975] 
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When it finished opening all the envelopes 
from the April tax returns, the Treasury 
found itself with $5 billion more than it had 
expected. Announcement of this pleasant 
discovery sparked a rally in the bond mar- 
kets, and by nightfall bond traders who had 
been cheering our “crowding out” editorials 
had switched their tune. 

One expects bond traders to have that kind 
of time horizon, but one hopes those think- 
ing seriously about the economy will look 
further ahead. “Crowding out” does not pri- 
marily concern chaos in the bond markets; 
that can happen, but it is merely a bizarre 
symptom. The disease itself centers on two 
far more fundamental things, the rate of in- 
flation, and the rate of capital investment, 
Bond markets aside, these two fundamen- 
tals will shape the progress of the economy 
over the next several years. 

The crowding-out argument consists of a 
series of very simple statements: Government 
borrowing competes with private borrowing. 
Government borrowing finances govern- 
ment deficits, Private borrowing finances 
capital investment. Capital investment is 
a central determinant of future economic 
growth. 

Borrowing is possible only to the extent 
savings are available to finance it. When bor- 
rowing demands exceed savings supply, in- 
terest rates rise. At this point the Federal 
Reserve System has two choices: 

The Fed can allow the rates to rise. This 
means that someone who would have bor- 
rowed at the lower rates must drop out of 
the market. The government will not drop 
out by reducing its deficit. So private bor- 
rowers must drop out by reducing capital 
investment. Thus the government crowds out 
investment. 

Or the Fed can create enough money to 
accommodate both government and private 
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borrowers. If the Fed creates money too 
rapidly, it causes inflation. 

We are a bit startled, frankly, that this 
series of truisms should engender such con- 
troversy. There are of course differences over 
magnitudes, and these differences are im- 
portant in assessing the likelihood of bond- 
market chaos and other crises. But the mag- 
nitudes are not so important in assessing the 
impact of government borrowing on capital 
formation. For whatever the interest rates 
are, and whether they are at a given moment 
headed up or down, they would be lower if 
the government demands were less. These 
lower rates would mean more private bor- 
rowing, and more capital formation. In this 
sense, the cancellation of planned bond is- 
sues over the last six weeks is simple proof 
that crowding out is now taking place. 

Now, to say that government deficits are 
never without costs. is not to say the costs 
should never be borne. We have previously 
expressed our skepticism about the standard 
Keynesian view that deficits are in them- 
selves stimulative. We have trouble seeing 
how it helps for the government to give 
money to B that it took from A, whether it 
took from A by taxing or borrowing. The real 
reasons the truisms evoke such controversy 
is that while they are truisms, lining them up 
serlatim points to the Achilles heel of 
Keynesian doctrine. But the world works in 
mysterious ways, and just possibly there is 
some truth to the Keynesian prescription. 

In any event, up to some limits a deficit 
is not very damaging during a recession. 
Since private loan demand naturally falls, 
there is room for additional government bor- 
rowing before interest rates are dramatically 
affected. In any event, existing income-sup- 
port programs will drive up spending as more 
people collect unemployment payments and 
the like. Surely we want to support incomes, 
both for social purposes and economic ones. 
And the process reverses itself as recovery 
starts; the deficit shrinks to make room for 
rising private loan demand. 

There are limits to this natural adjustment 
process, however, and the current deficits are 
very large. To cover the deficit, the Treasury 
will borrow some $70 billion of new money 
in the credit markets this year. By compari- 
son, the largest previous deficit.for any cal- 
endar year since World War II was $21.9 
billion. 

The strains of Treasury demands are al- 
ready apparent. Bond issues are in fact being 
postponed, though since the beginning of 
the year the Federal Reserve has created 
money at an annual rate of 7% to 7.5%, al- 
ready at the top of the range the Fed con- 
siders non-inflationary over the next year. 

Now comes Secretary Simon’s announce- 
ment last week that during 1976 the Treas- 
ury will need to borrow another $86 billion 
on top of the $70 billion this year. We all 
hope, of course, that 1976 will be a recovery 
year, when private borrowing needs start to 
climb. And Secretary Simon’s estimate is 
predicated on the assumption that Congress 
will stick to the spending ceilings set by the 
House Budget Committee. With this kind of 
borrowing, it’s hard for us to see how the Fed 
can avoid the choice of allowing a credit 
crunch to crowd out investment, or boosting 
the money supply in ways that will unleash 
@ new round of inflation. In fact it will 
choose the second, and we will be on a new 
roller-coaster of boom and bust. 

Which brings us to the most annoying of 
all the various criticisms of the crowding- 
out thesis, that it is fundamentally correct 
but “premature.” This warning comes from 
both the First National City Bank and Ron- 
ald A. Krieger of Goucher College, writing in 
The New York Times. The crowding-out 
crisis will not occur until 1976 or 1977, they 
argue, and to warn of it during 1975 is to 
cry wolf too early. 

Whether or not crowding out goes beyond 
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an erosion of the potential capital stock and 
becomes a full-blown crisis depends on Con- 
gress’ spending and taxing decisions, in par- 
ticular on whether it tries to fight recession 
by putting into place spending programs that 
will persist into the recovery phase. In case 
Professor Krieger and Citibank haven't no- 
ticed, Congress is making those decisions 
Tight now, every day. 


WORLD HUNGER RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. METCALFE) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
much of Africa and many of the major 
food-producing areas of South Asia were 
in the throes of one of the most deva- 
stating droughts in history. Tens of thou- 
sands died and millions were on the verge 
of starvation. 

Although the famines in Africa and 
South Asia were primarily caused by se- 
vere droughts, the coming of rain to those 
areas does not eliminate the problems. 
World hunger and malnutrition are 
growing realities whose causes are multi- 
faceted and long term. As a result, ef- 
fective solutions to the problems of world 
hunger and malnutrition must be de- 
veloped in a comprehensive manner, tak- 
ing into consideration both short-range 
and long-range actions and objectives. 

On January 14, I introduced House 
Resolution 38, which expresses the sense 
of the House concerning the serious prob- 
lems of hunger and malnutrition which 
exist in Africa and South Asia. This res- 
olution provides that the President as- 
sess the situation in the drought-stricken 
areas where people are suffering from 
malnutrition; report to Congress such 
recommendations as he deems appro- 
priate to alleviate such suffering; and 
that the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress should then give priority to assess- 
ing and acting upon the President's rec- 
ommendations. I have reintroduced this 
resolution, along with Congressman 
CHARLES C. Diccs, Jr. and 35 other Mem- 
bers of Congress. Cungressman Dices, the 
other cosponsors, and I strongly urge our 
colleagues on the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations and in the full House 
to act quickly on this resolution so that 
this country can begin the long, but re- 
warding task of helping these nations 
and their people achieve food self- 
sufficiency. 


TAXPAYER RIGHTS 1864: A LESSON 
TO BE LEARNED? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. VANIK) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Civil War, a number of new and unprec- 
edented taxes were enacted to meet the 
staggering costs of that conflict. Despite 
the fact that our Nation was in a period 
of utmost danger, the Congresses of those 
days included safeguards designed to pro- 
tect the citizen against arbitrary and ca- 
pricious actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s tax agents. 

Following are several of the provisions 
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from the 1864 Revenue Act which limit 
the Government’s assessment powers: 

He (the collector) shal summon, giving 
notice of not less than two nor more than ten 
days, the parties In possession of sald goods, 
enjoining them to appear before the as- 
sessor ... ata day and hour in such sum- 
mons fixed, then and there to show cause if 
any there be, why, for such neglect or re- 
fusal such should not be declared forfeited 
to the United States. 

If the forfeiture shall have been wrong- 
fully declared, and sale made, the Secretary 
is hereby authorized, in case the specific ar- 
ticles cannot be restored to the party ag- 
grieved in as good order and condition as 
when seized, to make up to such parity in 
money his loss and 

Before forfeiture shalt be declared .. . the 
amount of the duties which may be due from 
the person whose manufactures or products 
are seized, shall first be ascertained. 


Mr. Speaker, in the 111 years which 
have passed since these provisions were 
enacted, our Nation has made significant 
advances in civil liberties and civil rights. 
The rights for which the Civil War was 
fought have been made effective. The Bill 
of Rights has, through judicial interpre- 
tation, been extended to the States and 
now protects the citizen from govern- 
mental abuse of power at all levels. 

But in the area of tax law, we seem to 
have made very little progress. Today, 
the IRS stands as the single most power- 
ful and unrestrained Federal “law en- 
forcement” agency, able to ruin a man’s 
life and destroy property and business, 
all without the restraints of due process 
or the protections of the fourth and fifth 
amendments. 

Today, under the jeopardy assessment 
and termination of tax year provisions, 
the IRS can seize a man’s property, his 
home, his cars, his tools of business—all 
without notice. If the IRS is proven 
wrong in a court of law, the citizen may 
still be bankrupted by the legal expenses 
and by the intervening loss of property 
and income. And today, a taxpayer can 
be assessed enormous sums—amounts far 
higher than the tax he may actually owe. 

In many ways, Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can citizen was safer under tax bills en- 
acted in the midst of our worst national 
crisis than he is today. 

It is time that the Congress reviewed 
some of the arbitrary powers of assess- 
ment and collection presently used by 
the IRS. It is my hope that when the 
Congress considers a tax reform bill, pro- 
visions will be added to curb unnecessary 
and excessive powers of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The IRS will never have the full re- 
spect and support of the American peo- 
ple until it is perceived as a fair and just 
agency, operating within the traditional 
checks and balances of the American sys- 
tem of Government. 


CONCERN ABOUT DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Armed Services Committee worked long 
and hard on this bill, and they should 

_be commended for their effort. They have 
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challenged many of the Pentagon’s ar- 
guments and figures, and they have cut 
$3.7 billion from the Defense Depart- 
ment’s requests. 

Nevertheless, I remain concerned about 
this legislation, for, while the figures are 
lower, the substance of the bill remains 
essentially unchanged. We still propose 
to provide far too much money for 
weapons systems that will add nothing 
to our national security. 

Although the committee has made 
some reductions, the bill as reported, still 
recommends a total authorization of 
$26.54 billion, an increase of $4.61 billion, 
or 21 percent, over the amount author- 
ized for the same purposes in 1975. It 
also recommends $5.65 billion, or 27.1 
percent, above the amount actually ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1975 for such 
purposes. 

In addition, the $5.65 billion increase 
over last year’s appropriations includes 
$4.57 billion in increases for the procure- 
ment of new weapons systems. This is an 
incredible 37.1 percent increase over last 
year’s spending. 

These figures are revealing and provide 
considerable cause for reflection. 

The Pentagon has presented its shop- 
ping list for 1976. We are being asked 
here today to pick up the tab for a series 
of extremely expensive pieces of mili- 
tary hardware which will be of highly 
questionable value. I submit that it would 
be a mistake and a disservice to the 
American people to approve these expen- 
ditures as a matter of course. 

It is time to take a long, hard look at 
our national priorities. In this time of 
critical economic turbulence here at 
home, the Nation should be concentrat- 
ing its resources on economic recovery, 
on satisfying basic human needs, on 
building a better society for the Ameri- 
can people—not on amassing a huge 
stockpile of destructive weapons which 
will have little practical value to this 
Nation and its people. 

I favor a strong America—an America 
capable of defending itself against for- 
eign aggression, an America and 
able to uphold its legitimate commit- 
ments to its legitimate allies, and an 
America prepared to share the respon- 
sibilities of leadership in the interna- 
tional comity of nations. 

However, there is more to national 
strength than absolute numerical su- 
periority in the instruments of war or a 
diversified arsenal that can destroy the 
world 10 times over. 

I submit that the time has passed 
when we can afford to rubberstamp the 
Pentagon's requests for the procurement 
of increasingly costly and complex new 
weapons systems. It is neither necessary 
nor wise to do so. 

We talk of national security and of a 
strong America. When we talk in such 
terms we cannot confine ourselves to a 
discussion of military power alone. We 
must also talk about unemployment, pov- 
erty, and illiteracy here at home. The 
American people also contribute to the 
strength of America. It is time to recog- 
nize the fact that there are other highly 
significant factors in the “national se- 
curity” equation. 

National security means more than 
mere military might, It also means em- 
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ployment security for our workers, in- 
come security for our families, nutri- 
tional security for our poor and aged, and 
educational security for our children. It 
is no longer acceptable to sanction a 
37.1-percent increase in the military pro- 
curement budget, while slashing impor- 
tant domestic social programs and veto- 
ing the emergency farm bill. Nearly 10 
percent of our working people go to bed 
each night without hope for a decent job 
in the near future, and we are frustrated 
in our attempts to provide help for them. 
Yet, budgetary considerations are con- 
veniently and mystically put aside when 
the Pentagon wants a newer model air- 
plane or a more destructive missile sys- 
tem. It is time to embrace a more en- 
lightened view of our national priorities 
and of our national security interests. 

When will we learn that our national 
security cannot be measured by the size 
of our national defense budget? No single 
budgetary item has through history pro- 
duced the wasteful cost overruns and 
needless spending as our defense appro- 
priations. From the C-5A to the B-1 
bomber, we are witness to expensive 
weapons development which we can no 
longer afford. 

The lesson of our long and painful 
Indochina experience is that the United 
States cannot, and indeed should not, 
play the role of the lone policeman of 
the world. I wonder if we have really 
learned that lesson. 

It is time to reassess past policy as- 
sumptions, so long held sacrosanct, and 
to construct a foreign policy and a de- 
fense budget that refiects a more realistic 
conception of America’s role in the world. 
Prudent force levels must be maintained. 
But, military spending cannot be allowed 
to continue unrestrained. 

It is time to fashion a more realistic 
military and foreign policy based on the 
realities of a changing world situation. 
The time to start is today. 


WE TRIED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
everyone seems to be writing and talking 
about what went wrong in South Viet- 
nam. Nine trips to Southeast Asia gives 
me some grounds for expressing myself 
on the subject. On one of these trips, I 
chaired the House Select Committee on 
U.S. Involvement in Southeast Asia. 

It is very easy to blame someone else 
when things go wrong and many, in- 
cluding some of the former South Viet- 
namese leaders, are blaming the United 
States. 

The point I would like to emphasize is 
that we certainly tried in South Vietnam. 
The United States did more for the South 
Vietnamese than any other nation has 
ever done for another ally. You know, we ; 
might have over done it. To say that we 
did not adequately equip, train, and sup- | 
ply the South Vietnamese is just not fair | 
to the United States. South Vietnam had ! 
the largest army and the only significant | 
air force and navy in Southeast Asia. 

In 1969, when I was in South Vietnam, 
Americans had taken over directing traf- 
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fic on the highways and in the cities and 
we were even picking up garbage in Sai- 
gon. In 1970, I suggested to President 
Nixon and to the Congress that we had 
too many Americans in South Vietnam 
and that it had become our war. The 
Vietnamese were just sitting back and 
letting us run the show. 

There has been much suffering and 
sadness among the Vietnamese people 
because of the war, but with our help, 
there has been much improvement in the 
living conditions of the people. 

Throvgh our people’s program, medi- 
cal care, which they had never had be- 
fore, was brought to the masses. Most 
villages and hamlets I visited had doc- 
tors, nurses, and medicines available 
through American aid. In spite of the 
war, the South Vietnamese population 
has grown. The United States introduced 
the miracle rice and provided more food, 
especially meats. Great highways and 
bridges were puilt and ere still being 
used. The South Vietnamese went from 
the bicycle and cart era to trucks and 
motor bikes: better transportation than 
any other nation in Southeast Asia. 

When all has been said and done, his- 
torians will have to say that the South 
Vietnamese pretty much blew it them- 
selves. Of course, you say the United 
States stopped the bombing; did not re- 
place equipment one for one, et cetera; 
but when you lose your country in a 
month’s time with only limited fighting 
and abandonment of large amounts of 
war materials, where do you put the 
blame? 

Some say the United States never 
learns from history, but maybe we can 
this time. With God’s help, let us never 
become involved in another war; but, if 
we do, let us not fight with one hand 
tied behind us in a “no win,” politically 
controlled, limited war such as Vietnam. 
This is the lesson—fight to win, no holds 
barred. 

You can give another nation medical, 
economic, and military aid, plus training, 
but it seems you can’t teach or train mo- 
tivation and the desire for freedom. Let 
us be sure that with the next nation we 
help, there is a greater assurance the 
people and the leadership we support 
want what we are trying to give them. 

Let us not forget the suffering and 
sacrifices this Nation has undergone. You 
only have to go a short distance from the 
Nation’s Capitol to Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal or to Arlington Cemetery to realize 
the terrific sacrifices this Nation has 
made. I might point out that our young 
Americans fighting in Vietnam were as 
good soldiers as their dads, uncles, and 
brothers were in World War IL and 
Korea. 

I do not particularly like hearing other 
nations criticize the United States of 
America. Where were these nations when 
the. South Vietnamese and the United 
States needed them? In fact, why do not 
these nations come forward now and help 
on the refugee problem. We musi learn 
that the United States cannot be the 
provider and policeman for most of the 
world and that we will have to pick and 
choose more carefully where our eco- 
nomic and military aid goes. 

I am not too worried about other na- 
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tions doubting our commitments. We 
did not let the Govenrment of South 
Vietnam down. The Vietnamese did it to 
themselves. Our Allies, if they do break 
with us, will find it rather hard to find an 
ally who does not require more in return 
than the United States expects. 

Let us gain from the experiences of our 
Nation's involvement in this far-away 
land and unite our efforts toward a 
greater America. Let us quit blaming 
ourselves for South Vietnam. We tried. 


PRESERVATION OF THE FAMILY 
FARM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. McKay) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to add my voice to those who recognize 
the pressing need for preservation of an 
endangered species, the family farm. I 
have introduced a bill today which will 
protect the family farm from high estate 
taxes which make it prohibitively expen- 
sive for families to hold on to their small 
farming operations. This bill also pro- 
vides protection for scenic open spaces, 
woodiand, and historic sites listed with 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

The bill provides that land used for 
farming, or for the other above-men- 
tioned uses, will be valued, for estate tax 
purposes, at its present use, not at its 
potential use or its value for other pur- 
poses. The bill further provides that 
such use must be maintained for at least 
5 years after the transfer of an estate. 

There is a pressing need in this coun- 
try to change the IRS code to allow the 
family farm to survive. At present, 
high estate taxes often make it unfeasi- 
ble to keep land after the settlement of 
an estate. Where a farm, a woodland, or 
open space is taxed as if it were subdivi- 
sion property, it becomes difficult, indeed 
to keep on farming, or to retain that idle, 
open land. Consequently, we find much of 
our scenic and recreational land being 
swallowed up into urban sprawl. 

I believe this legislation will provide 
an approach to protection of our family 
farms and open spaces and I am hopeful 
that my colleagues will support such 
legislation in this Congress. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTI- 
GATION VIOLATES THE LETTER 
AND THE SPIRIT OF THE FREE- 
DOM OF INFORMATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1975, I applied, pursuant to the 
Freedom of Information Act, to Mr. 
Clarence M. Kelley, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, for any 
file maintained by that organization on 
myself. 

I indicated to Mr, Kelley in my letter 
that I had never been the subject of any 
FBI inyestigation, nor had I ever been 
involved in anything related to criminal 
prosecution, 
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On February 26, 1975, Mr. Kelley 
acknowledged my letter, and stated that 
my request for information under the 
Freedom of Information Act would be 
handled as expeditiously as possible. 
Mr. Kelley indicated that my request 
was being processed within the request 
lines promulgated under the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

Although the letter of February 26, 
1975, promised action as expeditiously as 
possible, I heard nothing for many weeks. 
On April 30, 1975, I wrote once again to 
Mr. Kelley, reminding him of our ex- 
change of correspondence on February 
25 and February 26. 

I reminded Mr. Kelley that the Free- 
dom of Information Act gives to the 
Government agency 10 working days in 
which to comply with a request. I indi- 
cated to Mr. Kelley that I had been, in 
my judgment, very patient with the ex- 
traordinary and unexplained delay in 
carrying out the commitment and 
promise made to me in Mr, Kelley’s letter 
of February 26, 1975. 

I requested that the long-promised in- 
formation be in my hands on or before 
May 6, 1975. 

On May 6, 1975, Mr. Kelley gave me 
the following explanation for the delay 
in transmitting to me this information 
promised on February 26; 

I appreciate your patience in view of the 
time that has elapsed since the receipt of 
your request, however, I hope you understand 
our delay has been occasioned by an ex- 
tremely heavy workload generated by the 
recent amendments to the FOIA. We have re- 
ceived, during the month of April alone, in 
excess of 1000 requests and we are currently 
increasing the number of our personnel 
processing FOIA requests to approximately 
100 in order to handle this volume of work. 

I wish to advise you that with specific re- 
gard to your request, we have screened cer- 
tain classified documents which make ref- 
erence to you and have determined they 
continue to warrant classification pursuant 
to criteria established by Executive Order. 
These documents would be considered to be 
withheld under Title 5, United States Code, 
Section 552(b) (1). 

We will continue our processing of your 
request and furnish to you completely our 
position relative to the release of informa- 
tion as soon as it is completed. I am confident 
that as we adjust administratively to the un- 
anticipated and unprecedented volume of 
FOIA requests, we will be as promptly re- 
sponsive to them as intended by the Act. I 
regret I am unable to meet your requested 
deadline, but trust you will appreciate our 
situation and continue your cooperation in 
this regard. 


On May 7, 1975, I answered Mr. Kelley 
requesting information as to the num- 
ber and nature of the Executive order 
which, according to his letter, justified 
the continued classification of docu- 
ments, 

I indicated to Mr. Kelley that I would 
wait until May 19, 1975, for the informa- 
tion promised on February 26, 1975. I 
indicated to the Director of the FBI that, 
if the promised information is not de- 
livered on May 19, I would be required 
to state publicly that the FBI is in viola- 
tion of the letter and the spirit of the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

On May 12, 1975, Mr. Kelley answered 
my letter with repeated excuses enunci- 
ated in the following paragraph: 
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I intended in my letter dated May 6th to 
convey the impact of an unanticipated vol- 
ume of FOIA requests, which during the 
month of April totaled 1,789, upon the actual 
processing of records under the Act. We have 
made every effort to respond to citizen re- 
quests within the ten-day period to acknowl- 
edge receipt of inquiries and advise if, in 
fact, we maintain records concerning them, 
In those instances where voluminous records 
are involved, we have made it a practice to 
so advise the citizen, and to point out to 
him the necessity of an extension of time 
to conduct the actual processing under the 
FOIA. 


Mr. Kelley then went on to state that— 


Our records reveal you have not been the 
subject of an FBI investigation. 


He then continued by stating that— 

Numerous references to you are contained 
in investigations conducted by the FBI con- 
cerning other subject matters. While some of 
these references consist of public source 
data, such as newspaper clippings which 
may be released without review, others re- 
quire determinations involving third party 
privacy, confidential source information and 
other considerations under the FOIA, 


Mr. Kelley concluded by stating that— 

Every effort will be made to complete proc- 
essing of your request within the next ten to 
fifteen days. 


On or around May 14, 1975, I had a 
call from an Inspector of the FBI ask- 
ing if I would withdraw my statement 
that after May 19, I would be required 
to state that the FBI was in violation 
of the letter and the spirit of the Free- 
dom of Information Act. Since this gen- 
tleman gave me no. reason to do so, I 
declined this suggestion. I so wrote to 
Mr. Kelley on May 16, 1975. 

Mr. Speaker, it is distressing to find 
one of the central law enforcement 
agencies of the Federal Government vio- 
lating so openly the provisions of the 
Freedom of Information Act. Section 
552(6) (A) of that Act as amended in 
1974 stipulates that each agency shall 
determine within 10 days after the re- 
ceipt of a request whether to comply 
with such request and shall immediately 
notify the person making the reauest of 
the determination. 

The Freedom of Information Act 
specifies that “in unusual circum- 
stances” the time limits “may be ex- 
tended by written notice to the person 
making” the request. The written notice 
must contain the “reasons for such ex- 
tension and a date on which the deter- 
mination is expected to be dispatched.” 
Even in such circumstances, however, no 
notice “shall specify a date that would 
result in extension for more than 10 
working days.” 

In view of the lapse of a time of longer 
than 20 working days between my origi- 
nal inquiry to Mr. Kelley on February 25 
and my second request on April 30, the 
provision for an extension up to 10 
working days has no applicability in this 
case. 

What is particularly distressing in this 
case, Mr. Speaker, is the fact that the 
FBI spends such an enormous amount 
of time in keeping files on persons to- 
tally uninvolved in law enforcement or 
in those inquiries made by the FBI pur- 
suant to a possibility of a nomination of 
an individual to a Federal office. Mr. 
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Kelley has conceded that the FBI has 
never investigated me at any time for 
any purpose. Nonetheless, the FBI ap- 
parently has a file on me. Mr. Edward 
Levi, the new Attorney General, recently 
admitted to a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee that the 
FBI has 6.5 million files on American 
citizens. 

I agree completely, Mr. Speaker, with 
the overwhelming number of my constit- 
uents who, in a recent questionnaire re- 
sponded to by 12,105, voted 86 to 14 
against the FBI gathering information 
about American citizens which is not re- 
lated to a criminal investigation. 

The impact of lawlessness engaged in 
by a law enforcement agency of the Fed- 
eral Government can hardly be exag- 
gerated. I reluctantly must conclude 
that the FBI has acted in a lawless man- 
ner in failing to comply with the basic 
provisions of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. 

There are avenues of appeal, including 
a lawsuit in the Federal courts. It may 
be that I will be required to pursue that 
particular avenue. The objective of such 
a lawsuit would be to reenforce by a 
judicial decree the mandate of the Con- 
gress which requires the FBI to respond 
to requests made under. the Freedom of 
Information Act within 10 working days. 
One would hope that it would not take 
the directives of two branches of Gov- 
ernment to compel the FBI to follow 
the law. If such action is required to 
curb the lawlessness of the FBI, I will 
seek a court decree. 


STATUS REPORT ON EQUAL CREDIT 
OPPORTUNITY BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House was scheduled to take up, under 
suspension, today my bill, H.R. 6516, 
the Equal Credit Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1975. 

Several Members of Congress, particu- 
larly the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL) , were concerned that one sec- 
tion of the bill might cause problems 
with some recent court decisions in civil 
rights cases. Since the purpose of my 
bill is to prevent discrimination in the 
granting of credit based on race, color, 
religion, national origin and age and is 
in no way designed to affect court de- 
cisions already on the books, I was in- 
deed concerned that the questionable 
section might result in just such an 
outcome. 

Therefore, I was happy to agree to 
the request that the bill not be taken 
up under suspension today in order that 
the bill could be carefully reviewed and 
that it could be amended to insure that 
civil rights case laws could not be af- 
fected. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that 
the bill in no way interferes with court 
decisions, but since there is a division 
of opinion among several of my col- 
leagues, I was more than happy to with- 
draw the bill in order to avoid the pos- 
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sibility that the bill might have an un- 
fortunate effect. 

When the bill is considered under sus- 
pension on June 3, I have stated that 
I would support an amendment to re- 
move the questionable section. This bill 
is so important, in that it will be the 
first time credit discrimination is banned 
in all aspects of credit granting, that 
I do not want any side issues to cloud 
the landmark nature of this issue. 


ILLEGAL LOBBYING BY EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. McFatt) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, May 21, the House will consider the 
President's veto of the strip mining bill. 

This is a controversial matter, and 
opinions are strongly held on both sides 
of the question. Proponents of the bill 
maintain that it is a measure vital to 
a sound environmental policy; opponents 
reply with the same level of conviction 
that it is not. 

Unfortunately, however, the executive 
branch—in its zeal to see that the Presi- 
dent's veto is upheld—seems to have for- 
gotten that lobbying 3y Government em- 
ployees is not only illegal but a violation 
of the Federal criminal code. 

Members of the House have been be- 
sieged with telephone calls and visits 
from various employees of interested 
and noninterested agencies, all delivering 
the same orchestrated message, that the 
President’s veto must be upheld. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be unfortunate 
if some hapless employee of the execu- 
tive branch had to be prosecuted under 
section 1913, title 18, United States Code 
merely to demonstrate to the White 
House that the prohibition on lobbying 
with appropriated money is still alive and 
well in the statute books. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the appropriate section of the code, for 
the edification of the persons in ques- 
tion, and in the hope that this is the last 
we shall have to hear of such matters. 
$ 1913. Lobbying with appropriated moneys. 

No part of the money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization by Congress, be used 
directly or indirectly to pay for any personal 
service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, 
letter, printed or written matter, or other 
device, intended or designed to influence in 
any manner a Member of Congress, to favor 
or oppose, by vote or otherwis+, any legis- 
lation or appropriation by Congress, whether 
before or after the introduction of any bill 
or resolution proposing such legislation or 
appropriation; but this shall not prevent of- 
ficers or employees of the United States or 
of its departments or agencies from com- 
municating to Members of Congress on the 
request of any Member or to Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which they 
deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and after notice and hearing 
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by superior officer vested with the power of 
removing him, shall be removed from office 
or employment. (June 25, 1943, ch. 645, 62 
Stat. 792.) 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND INVESTMENT 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Local 
Public Works Capital Development and 
Investment Act provides assistance for 
local public works projects in areas hard 
hit by the economic recession—those 
areas with a high rate of unemploy- 
ment. 

The morale of families and entire 
communities is at a very low ebb. The 
helplessness felt by a breadwinner try- 
ing to keep his family together, the de- 
sire for independence, only to stand in 
an unemployment line, is not seen in 
statistics on the Nation’s unemployment 
figures. There is no way that the econ- 
omy could improve quickly enough to 
provide the needed employment and the 
public service assistance provided for 
by. this bill. This aid is needed now. 

The Second District of Connecticut, 
which I represent, includes three of the 
lowest labor market areas in the State 
in both wage rates and per capita in- 
come. The Danielson labor market area 
is approaching a 20-percent unemploy- 
ment figure, and closely behind Daniel- 
son, is the Norwich area at 12 percent 
and the Willimantic area at 10.5 per- 
cent. These areas could immediately 
take advantage of $34.5 million of 
the $5 billion authorized for this act. 
This would be for projects that could be 
begun immediately, except that there is 
no funding available. Small towns and 
small projects often lose out to large 
metropolitan areas when it comes to 
funding of our large Federal programs. 
But these projects are not small to these 
towns, they are of vital importance. At 
the same time that public facilities will 
be constructed, or improved, vital em- 
ployment will be provided for many 
hundreds of people presently outside of 
the labor force. 

In the Second District, in the depressed 
areas, several water and sewer proj- 
ects that were not included in Federal 
programs could be begun immediately. 
Central business districts could be re- 
vitalized, industrial parks could be de- 
veloped, road improvement projects 
would commence. One town, Norwich, fs 
in need of a new police station, but local 
and State funds are not available. One 
of our community colleges, Quinnebaugh, 
is existing without a campus although 
the plans have been drawn up for the 
construction of their first building. At 
present they are conducting night classes 
in the local high school. No funds are 
available for the construction. And in 
many of these areas, hundreds of people 
are hunting frantically and, unfortu- 
nately, futilely, for jobs. 

I can think of no better way to pro- 
vide assistance for many local econo- 
mies, and at the same time, produce 
much-needed public facilities, than by 
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using the manpower that is idle at the 
present. time. 

I would hope that this Congress will 
think of those unemployed people in 
need of a hard day’s work, and the proj- 
ects that without this kind of program, 
would never be completed. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 457, 
92D CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hays) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 457, 92d Congress enacted by 
Public Law 92-184 into permanent law 
on December 15, 1971, provides the Com- 
mittee on House Administration the au- 
thority to fix and adjust from time to 
time various allowances of members, the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
or a Delegate to the House of Represent- 
atives. Pursuant to this authority the 
committee has issued order No. 19, effec- 
tive this date, order No. 20, effective 
June 1, 1975, order No. 21, effective 
June 1, 1975, and order No. 22, effective 
for the 94th Congress. Committee order 
No. 19 modifies and supersedes commit- 
tee orders No. 2 and 2—revised. Commit- 
tee order No. 22 cancels and supersedes 
committee order No. 7, and modifies and 
supersedes committee order No. 9: 

COMMITTEE ORDER No. 19 


Resolved, that effective this date, until 
otherwise provided by order of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration; 

(a) The contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives is made available for reim- 
bursement of transportation expenses in- 
curred by Members (including the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, the Dele- 
gates from the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam) in traveling, on 
official business, by the nearest usual route, 
between Washington, District of Columbia, 
and any point in the district which he rep- 
resents, for not more than 26-round trips 
during each session of Congress (at the dis- 
cretion of the Member, Resident Commis- 
sioner and Delegates no more than 6 of the 
26-round trips may be allocated to the 
employees of their offices), such reimburse- 
ment to be made in accordance with rules 
and regulations established by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives. 

(©) The contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives is made available for reim- 
bursement of transportation expenses in- 
curred by employees in the office of a Member 
(including the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico, the Delegates from the District 
of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Guam) 
in traveling, on official business, by the 
nearest usual route, between Washington, 
District of Columbia, and any point in the 
Congressional district represented by the 
Member, for not more than 6-round trips 
during each session of Congress. Such pay- 
ment shall be made only upon the receipt of 
a voucher approved by the Member, contain- 
ing a certification by him stating that suci» 
travel was performed on official business. 
The Committee on House Administration 
shall make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out this section. 

(c) A Member of the House of Representa- 
tives (including the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, the Delegates from the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam) may elect to receive in each session 
of Congress, in Heu of reimbursement of 
transportation expenses for each session of 
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Congress as authorized in paragraph (a) 
above, a lump sum transportation payment 
of $2,250 for each session of Congress. The 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives shall make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out this section. 

(d) This order shall not affect any allow- 
ance for travel of Members of the House of 
Representatives (including the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, the Dele- 
gates from the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam) which is au- 
thorized to be paid from funds other than 
the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives. 


COMMITTEE ORDER No, 20 

Resolved, That effective June 1, 1975, until 
otherwise provided by order of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, each Member 
of the House of Representatives, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and 
the Delegates from the District of Columbia, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam shall be en- 
titled to an additional annual clerk hire al- 
lowance of $22,500, There shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this order until otherwise pro- 
vided by law. 


COMMITTEE ORDER No, 21 


Resolved, That effective June 1, 1975, until 
otherwise provided by order of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, each Member 
of the House of Representatives, Delegate 
and Resident Commissioner shall be entitled 
to a constituent communication's allowance 
equivalent to the fair market value of the 
printing and production costs of two stand- 
ard 11x17 inch congressional districtwide 
constituent reports per annum for use in 
production and printing of newsletters, ques- 
tionnaires or similar correspondence eligible 
to be mailed under the frank. The Commit- 
tee on House Administration shall make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to establish the fair market value of the 
cost of printing and production of two stand- 
ard 11x17 inch congressional districtwide 
constituent reports. There shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives such sums as may be necessary 
until otherwise provided by law. 


COMMITTEE ORDER No. 22 

Resolved, that effective for the 94th Con- 
gress, until otherwise provided by Order of 
the Committee on House Administration, 
that in addition to the basic installation and 
service charges not to exceed the cost of 
three telephone lines at each of three dis- 
trict offices, the number of units provided 
for official telephone calls, telegrams, cable- 
grams, and radiograms made or sent by on 
or behalf of a Member, Delegate, or the Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico is hereby 
changed to an overall allowance of 125,000 
units for each regular session of Congress. 
These units shall be transferable among the 
Washington, D.C. and district offices, In ad- 
dition, payment for the use of a WATS line 
is authorized, but the charges for such WATS 
line shall be calculated and deducted at a 
rate of 11 cents per unit. Such units shall 
accumulate and be available for use until the 
aggregate number of such units at the close 
of each session or Congress is not more than 
250,000. Unused units in excess of 250,000 
at the close of a session may not be carried 
forward for use in a succeeding session or 
Congress. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUND 
FINANCING PROBLEMS AND SO- 
LUTIONS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Washington (Mr. BONKER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months, financial troubles in the Social 
Security Trust Fund have been much 
discussed. Magazines, news columnists 
and the wire services have reported on 
the 1975 deficit of $3 billion and on the 
projected exhaustion of the trust fund’s 
reserves by 1981. 

Quite understandably, many constitu- 
ents of all ages have expressed their con- 
cern to me. They ask how we in the Con- 
gress have permitted this situation to 
develop. They wonder if there will be suf- 
ficient funds for their own retirement 
years. They justifiably inquire as to 
whether their retirement savings are 
better invested in our social security 
system than in a private retirement 
system, 

Below is an explanation of trust fund 
deficits and proposed solutions which I 
have derived from testimony before the 
House Select Committee on Aging and 
from various reports submitted to the 
Congress by the trustees of the social 
security system, the advisory council on 
social security, and the panel on social 
security financing. 

TWO DEFICITS: SHORT AND LONG TERM 


The social security trust fund actu- 
ally has two deficits with which we must 
be concerned. The short term deficit’s 
effects will be felt as early as 1981 if 
corrective measures are not taken. The 
effects of the long term deficit will not 
be fully known until the middle of the 
next century, These two deficits have 
different causes and, consequently, re- 
quire different solutions. 

THE SHORT-TERM DEFICIT 


Our social security system is “current 
cost” financed. That means that today’s 
workers pay the benefits of today's re- 
tirees. Today's workers will be funded 
when they retire by the working force of 
tomorrow. 

In the past, current cost financing 
has worked weil. But two current factors, 
which are historically difficult to predict, 
are the primary causes of a short-term 
deficit: 

First. An inflation rate that triggers 
high cost-of-living increases for social 
security retirees; 

Second. High unemployment that re- 
duces payments into the social security 
fund. In short, estimated revenues are 
less while benefit costs are more. It is 
the resulting short-term deficit which we 
must remedy before the social security 
reserves are drained. 

THE LONG-TERM DEFICIT 

Congress also must be mindful of a 
longer term deficit, projected over the 
next 75 years of trust funding. Several 
factors contribute to the long-term 
problem: 

First. Changes in the fertility rate. 
“Fertility rate” refers to the number of 
children that a woman entering her 
child-bearing years can expect to have. 
A fertility rate of slightly higher than 
two for example, is necessary for so- 
called zero population growth. The rate 
in this country has been steadily declin- 
ing. While it is currently at a rate of 1.9, 
some authorities project that it will de- 
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cline to 1.6 before it begins to climb, 
ultimately leveling off at about 2.1 some- 
time in the next century. 

The current low fertility rate has pro- 
found significance for trust funding, 
since it determines how many new work- 
ers there will be in future years to sup- 
port the older population. Right now, 
there are about 100 workers contributing 
to the fund for every 30 beneficiaries. 
But by the year 2030, because of the 
declining birth rate, there will be a 45 to 
48 beneficiaries for every 100 workers. 

Second. Changes in the mortality rate. 
Authorities differ on how long our Na- 
tion’s mortality rate will continue to 
improve. Some project that it will stead- 
ily improve until the year 2000; others 
foresee steady improvement until at least 
2050. As the average age of death con- 
tinues to rise, the average number of 
years that the social security system will 
pay benefits to a single beneficiary will 
rise. And of course, the cost of our re- 
tirement system will be still greater. 

Third. Real wage growth. As workers’ 
wages rise, so do contributions to the 
trust fund. However, if wages rise no 
faster than the rate of inflation, higher 
contributions to the trust fund will be 
eaten up by the automatic cost-of-living 
increases which are awarded to social 
security recipients. Consequently, for the 
status of the trust fund to improve, con- 
tributors’ wages must rise at a rate 
higher than inflation. 

Fourth. Rate of inflation. As was noted 
earlier, the current high rate of inflation 
contributes to the short-term deficit. But 
inflation also has a significant impact 
on the long-term deficit because social 
security benefits will rise whenever the 
cost of living rises. Long range inflation 
estimates run between 3 and 4 percent. 
Since this rate of inflation is likely to 
be higher than the rate of increased 
contributions, the trust fund will suffer. 

Both the short and long term deficits 
are products of highly unpredictable fac- 
tors. Earlier Congresses could not have 
foreseen the current inflation/recession 
cycle or the projected change in popula- 
tion composition. The deficits do not re- 
sult from legislative or administrative ir- 
responsibility but from the occurrence of 
a series of unpredicted events. 

Of course, to a certain extent, the Fed- 
eral Government should have anticipated 
the unexpected. And it did. It maintained 
the trust fund reserves to insulate the 
trust fund in times of unexpected diffi- 
culties, The reserve funds are being used 
right now, as they were meant to be, to 
protect Social Security beneficiaries 
while we find solutions to trust fund 
problems. 

SOLVING THE SHORT-TERM DEFICIT PROBLEM 


In testimony before the Retirement In- 
come Subcommittee of the House Select 
Committee on Aging, the Commissioner 
of Social Security, Mr. Cardwell, listed 
the short term alternatives: 

First. Increase the payroll tax rate. 

Second. Increase the earnings base 
subject to the Social Security tax. 

Third. Combine (1) and (2). 

Fourth. Use general revenue funds. 

There is very little support for an in- 
crease in the payroll tax rate. The tax is 
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already high, at 9.9 percent split between 
employer and employee. Since it is a first 
dollar tax, and not graduated according 
to income, it is also a somewhat regres- 
sive form of taxation, 

A raise in the income base included in 
the Social Security tax is favored by 
Robert M. Ball, Social Security Com- 
missioner between 1962 and 1973. Under 
present law, the maximum base for So- 
cial Security taxation is $14,100, rising to 
about $16,500 by 1977. Mr. Ball recom- 
mends that the base be increased to 
$24,000 by 1977.. He calculates that by 
then the country will be in a less de- 
pressed economic state and. individuals 
and companies involved will be better 
able to absorb the incease. He argues, 
furthermore, that these individuals 
would receive a fair return on their larg- 
er investment, since they would receive 
substantially higher benefits. The AFL— 
CIO has supported a similar proposal, 
which would raise the income base to 
$28,000 in steps, 

Opponents argue that these high- 
middle-income individuals are already 
heavily taxed by other Federal tax pro- 
visions. These individuals are most likely 
to prefer private pension systems to the 
social security program. They would 
prefer to withdraw entirely from. the 
social security system than to pay a 
higher effective tax. 

Sentiment on the use of general rev- 
enue, financing is also divided, Currently, 
eligibility for social security is based on 
a “retirement test”; if you meet this 
test, you are eligible for benefits, regard- 
less of your financial worth. Two Social 
Security Commissioners, testifying be- 
fore our committee, argue that, if gen- 
eral revenues were introduced into the 
program, the “retirement test” -would 
give way to a “means test.” Since the 
general public would not wish to support 
individuals. with sufficient retirement 
savings out of the general revenues, eli- 
gibility would ultimately. be based on 
need, rather than on retirement. They 
note, furthermore, that general revenue 
funding is more sensitive to economic 
fluctuations and to the changing senti- 
ments of the U.S. public, 

However, a number of senior citizens 
organizations and Members of Congress 
favor some general revenue financing. 
For example, in testimony before the 
Aging Committee, legislative counsel to 
the American Association of Retired 
Persons and the National Retired Teach- 
ers Association recommended that cost- 
of-living adjustments in excess of 3 per- 
cent be financed from general revenues, 
The groups maintain that such a limited 
use of general revenue funds would not 
lead to the institution of a means test 
or to unwarranted benefit increases, 
They argue that the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for large-scale infla- 
tion control and should, therefore, pay 
the price for unusually high inflation, 
Opponents note that period of high in- 
filation, particularly when coupled with 
high unemployment, are the times when 
the Federal Government is least able to 
afford general revenue contributions. 

Another alternative, involving the in- 
direct use of general revenues, was pro- 
posed by the Advisory Council on Social 
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Security. It suggested channeling medi- 
care hospital insurance funds to the so- 
cial security cash benefits program. The 
employee and the employer would, there- 
fore, both pay the same social security 
tax. However, the part of that tax which 
is currently paid to medicare part A 
would be diverted to the cash benefits 
program. Hospital insurance would then 
be funded out of the general revenues. 

The advisory council maintains that it 
is better to retain the cash benefits pro- 
gram on its earnings-related basis. By 
not using the general revenues for the 
cash benefits program, future retirees 
will not have to rely on financing pro- 
vided by future Congresses, Cash benefits 
would remain entirely dependent upon 
earnings especially set aside for that 
program. 

The advisory council maintains that 
hospital insurance expenditures are more 
properly funded from the general reve- 
nues. Benefits derived from hospital in- 
surance are already divorced from earn- 
ings; they are entirely dependent upon 
the health care costs of each individual. 

Opponents do not wish to see medi- 
care fully funded from the general rev- 
enues, again for fear that a “means 
test” will ultimately result. They note 
that health care is already exorbitantly 
expensive and that the infusion of gen- 
eral revenues into the system will in- 
duce the nonregulated health industry 
to further raise its rates. 

However, the “means test” argument 
is as likely to be applied to any general 
revenue financing of cash benefits. And 
the current contributory nature of medi- 
care insurance has certainly done noth- 
ing to keep down the rising costs of 
health care. The transfer of medicare 
part A to general revenue financing may 
be the most palatable solution to the 
short-term deficit problem. For those of 
us already committed to the institution 
of a national health care system, gen- 
eral revenue financing of medicare is a 
beginning. 


SOLVING THE LONG-TERM DEFICIT PROBLEM 


Because of the uncertainty of the vari- 
ables involved, trying to solve the entire 
long-term deficit problem at this time 
is not advisable. We do, however, have 
a responsibility to minimize the deficit 
expected in the next century. 

Virtually every group studying the 
trust fund has endorsed the stabilization 
of the cash benefits table so that it is 
not overly insensitive to inflation. In 
1972, the Congress sought to keep the 
elderly apace with rises in the cost of 
living by tying social security benefit 
increases to the rate of inflation. This 
system of automatic adjustments for in- 
flation works equitably for those who 
are already retired. Senior citizens are 
thus insulated from spiraling prices; 
their benefits are worth just what they 
were before inflation. 

But inflation adjustments have had an 
unforeseen and unreliable effect on the 
benefits of future retirees. Inflation af- 
fects wages, thereby affecting placement 
on social security’s wage-related bene- 
fit scale. Upon retirement, benefits are 
further automatically adjusted when the 
cost of living rises. In effect, benefit 
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levels for future retirees are adjusted 
not once but twice for inflation. 

This situation is unfair to employees 
who happen to have worked during peri- 
ods of low inflation. And to some extent 
it is unfair to all future retirees, who 
have no idea what their benefit level will 
be because they cannot predict inflation 
rates during their working lives. 

Consequently, there is substantial 
agreement that the replacement ratio 
should be stabilized. Future retirees are 
entitled to know what relationship 
monthly wages. will bear to monthly re- 
tirement benefits. While there is concur- 
rence on the need to meet this problem, 
solutions vary. 

The panel on social security financing 
prefers a “real wage approach”, Under 
this system, the: average monthly wage 
on which retirement benefits are based 
would be calculated in constant dollars, 
that is, the employees’ wages would be 
computed without the effects of inflation. 

Others have suggested that the Con- 
gress set a permanent replacement ratio 
to determine the percentage of the work- 
ers’ monthly wages which should be re- 
turned in social security benefits. Work- 
ers, upon retirement, would receive this 
constant percentage of their earlier buy- 
ing power regardless of the rate of infla- 
tion. 

Still other, more complicated formulas 
have been proposed for the stabilization 
of the cash benefits table. The Congress 
has a responsibility to select and imple- 
ment one of these formulas, before infla- 
tion further distorts the table. 

On the other hand, some long term 
deficit problems may work themselves 
out naturally. The fertility rate or the 
growth of real wages could be higher 
than expected; the rate of inflation could 
be lower than expected. Then the size of 
the trust fund deficiency would shrink. 

Even the projected low fertility rate 
may have several effects which will help 
trust fund revenues: 

First. The changing structure of the 
American family has meant that a 
larger share of our female population 
will work. To the: extent that these 
women increase the size of the total 
working force, they will increase the 
number of trust fund contributions. 

Second. If Americans continue to have 
fewer children, a smaller share of their 
incomes will be devoted to the care of 
young dependents. They will thus have 
a greater capacity to absorb higher trust 
fund costs. 

Third. With our current high rate of 
unemployment, it is difficult to imagine 
a time in the next century when our 
labor force may be too small. Senior citi- 
zens, who now wish to continue to work 
past retirement age, are crowded out of 
the labor market by younger workers. 
One effect of the low fertility rate, how- 
ever, may be to increase job opportuni- 
ties for older Americans in the next cen- 
tury. Those senior citizens who wish to 
put off retirement for a few years will 
have the chance to do so. At the same 
time, they will be contributing to trust 
fund solvency—both by paying social 
security tax on their earnings and by 
voluntarily foregoing social security ben- 
efits for a few years. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope that the above 
discussion of trust fund deficits has dem- 
onstrated that while there is certainly 
reason to be concerned, there is no rea- 
son to be alarmed. Congress has provided 
the trust fund reserves to carry our so- 
cial security system through periods of 
economic difficulty. With the help of 
these reserves, the social security income 
of every recipient remains secure. And 
the Congress will continue to work to 
improve, not reduce, the level of benefits 
provided to our social security recip- 
ients. 

At the same time, the Congress: is 
studying solutions to both the short- and 
long-term social security deficits. It has 
adequate time to implement these solu- 
tions and improve the program before 
the benefits of current, or future, retirees 
are jeopardized. 


AN ENERGY TRUST FUND IS A 
MISTAKE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Brown), is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. BROWN of California. Myr. 
Speaker, I rise to elaborate on my rea- 
sons for opposing title IV of H.R. 6860, 
the “Energy Conservation and Conver- 
sion Act.” My position was not reached 
this week, but is one that I have held 
for years about trust funds in general. 
This particular trust fund has. special 
problems that can be identified, but my 
opposition comes primarily from my 
philosophical position against trust 
funds. I believe that the Congress should 
use the new Budget Act, and the normal 
authorization and appropriations process 
to deal with such important national 
issues as energy funding allocations. As 
a subcommittee chairman on the Science 
and Technology Committee, which has 
authorizing authority over the Energy 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion, I do not think this normal legislative 
process is seriously flawed. 

At the conclusion of these remarks, 
I will insert for the Recorp some of the 
communications I have received against 
title IV of this bill. They deal with specific 
problems that these groups see with title 
IV, and come primarily from organiza- 
tions that have long experience with the 
power of special interests to capture and 
abuse trust funds. I would hope that my 
colleagues would read these remarks be- 
fore they cast their vote on this impor- 
tant issue. 

Finally, I would like to repeat one 
sentence from a statement I made to 
this body on March 3 of this year, when 
the subject of an energy trust fund first 
came up; “Mr. Speaker, we should be 
abolishing trust funds, not creating 
them.” 

The comments on the energy trust 
fund follow: 

STATEMENT BY THE ENVIRONMENTAL PoLtey 
CENTER 

H.R. 6860 as approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee includes provisions that 
will give even greater subsidies to the oil in- 
dustry, foree substantial and artificial in- 
creases in the cost of oi] and gas, retard the 
development of solar and other non-fossil 
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energy systems, and obstruct any serious ef- 
fort to conserve energy. 

Secs. 411-413, establishing an energy trust 
fund, would In theory make dollars available 
for all potential energy sources. In fact, the 
only energy systems capable of absorbing the 
large-scale subsidies made possible by the 
trust funds are those controlled and pro- 
moted by the oil industry—systems so ineffi- 
cient and costly that their development 
would seriously endanger our economy. 

The energy trust fund would move us 
closer to permanent dependence on a mini- 
mum $16 bbi of] and $4 mcf gas, by providing 
start-up funds for synthetic fuels that oth- 
erwise would be unable to compete with 
more efficient, reliable, safe energy. The high 
cost of producing synthetics would build 
into our economy pressures to protect the 
original inyestments. through continuing 
guaranteed markets for the synthetic fuels, 
this would force other energy systems to 
absorb the losses caused by the need for en- 
ergy conservation. 

The extraordinary investment required to 
develop and produce subsidized nuclear and 
synthetic systems will lead to additional pri- 
vate capital drain away from other sectors of 
the economy—including the capital-short 
low-sulfur coal industry in the eastern 
United States. 

Plant development subsidies and product 
prices guarantees for nuclear, shale oil, and 
coal gasification would only reinforce the 
concentration of economic and political 
power of the major oil companies. Taking 
subsidies away from these companies in one 
tax measure, and then using another device 
to hold out subsidies that only those firms 
can really take advantage of, continues the 
preferential treatment that major oil com- 
panies have traditionally enjoyed under the 
tax laws. 

Genuine energy use conservation programs 
in the transportation and construction areas 
deserve strong support. But the most effi- 
cient, reliable, safe energy production pro- 
grams stand a better chance of development 
if all energy funding proposals are made to 
compete within the traditional Congres- 
sional appropriations process. In the scram- 
ble for the apparently easy money of a trust 
fund, major oil companies and public land 
lessees in western States would be the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries, priorities for national en- 
ergy investment would be distorted, and our 
country would soon face an eyen more crit- 
ical shortage of the capital and resources 
needed to develop energy systems that can 
genuinely respond to the needs of our econ- 
omy. 

We respectfully urge support for deletion 
of any trust fund financing of energy devel- 
opment from H.R. 6860. 


STATEMENT BY THE SIERRA CLUB 


H.R. 6860, the “ Conservation and 
Conversion Act of 1975" will come to the 
floor shortly, and we are writing to 
our grave concern with certain aspects of it. 

‘We must all recognize the need for effec- 
tive action to conserve energy, including 
the need for both a regulatory approach and 
for an important role to be played by ap- 
propriate price levels in turn with current 
economic situation. The gasoline tax provi- 
sions in the bill are an important first step, 
and we hope that they will be retained in 
the final version. 

We are particularly concerned that Title 
IV creating a $10 billion a year energy trust 
fund, will have disastrous impacts, and we 
would urge its removal from the bill. This 
provision would create a massive trust fund 
from the gasoline tax revenues and, for all 
practical purposes, place its open-ended ex- 
penditure in the hands of the Administra- 
tion. This would abrogate meaningful 
gressional oversight on energy research 
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programs. We deeply fear the uses for which 
this fund is to be applied and we ask you 
to carefully reconsider the need for what we 
consider to be potentially one of the most 
harmful of all energy proposals. 

Explicit provisions in the bill could set a 
wrong course for energy policy which conld 
be impossible to stop and which years from 
now would be impossible to salvage. Examples 
are easy to cite. Plutonium-Breeder reactor 
program, unable to make it on its.own in the 
private utility market, and fraught with 
unfortunate possible consequences, could 
be pampered into economic viability. Un- 
economic oll shale development, with yet un- 
resolvable water, waste, and land problems, 
can spring into a subsidized reality. Likewise, 
synthetic gas or oil from coal, now uneco- 
nomic without subsidies and destroying along 
with it the ranching and farming industry 
of the Northern Great Plains, can miracu- 
lously come to life. The trust fund could too 
easily wind up being a major subsidy for 
marginal and destructive energy develop- 
ment. Despite later efforts to prevent this 
from happening we fear that, once going, 
the trust fund will be hard to control, direct, 
and stop. 

Section 412 of the bill specifically directs 
that funds be spent on synthetic fuels from 
fossil sources and loans or subsidies for shale 
oil production, two programs, as mentioned 
above, about which we have most serious 
concerns. The section further would allow 
price guarantees on long-term purchase con- 
tracts for other mew energy sources. This 
amounts to an open-ended stimulus for oth- 
erwise uneconomic and potentially environ- 
mentally destructive projects. Many worth- 
while projects such as solar and wind are 
just not capable of absorbing a massive in- 
fusion of money while the harmful, uneco- 
nomic ones mentioned, being very capital 
intensive, could become viable and distort 
normal market forces. 

Some of the uses mentioned in Title IV 
unarguably are very necessary. Certainly we 
need increased operating subsidies for mass 
transit. But we do not need a trust fund to 
do this! We would also oppose a trust fund 
solely for mass transit because some of the 
creative mass transit schemes could put the 
highway trust fund to shame. 

Having just eliminated a major subsidy to 
the energy industry, the oll depletion allow- 
ance, an energy trust fund would restore to 
the enegry industry, in monumental fashion, 
a subsidy which would make the depletion 
allowance look insignificant by comparison. 
We hope that the House will see the wis- 
dom of retaining the moderate gas tax now 
in the measure, while allowing the funds 
acquired thereby to flow into the general 
treasury where, with appropriate on-going 
Congressional oversight, they can be spent 
on needed research through the already- 
existing energy and development admin- 
istration. 


STATEMENT BY THE FRIENDS OF THE EARTH 


History has clearly demonstrated that the 
trust fund concept is an inefficient and retro- 
gressive one. The energy trust fund would 
seriously hurt the consumer, by providing 
money to subsidize expensive and economi- 
cally punitive forms of energy, both through 
research and through the guarantee of price 
supports. Its open-ended nature would per- 
mit the use of the fund to underwrite any 
energy source, no matter how uneconomical 
or enyironmentally unsound it may be. Its 
implementation will end any hope that free 
market forces can again act to keep energy 
prices from continuing their upward spiral. 
Furthermore, it will undercut any beneficial 
conservation impacts of the gasoline tax since 
it will encourage growth in the use of other 
energy sources which cannot be justified, 
either environmentally or economically. 
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STATEMENT BY: PUBLIC CITIZEN 
ELIMINATION OR PLACING CURBS ON THE ENERGY 
TRUST FUND 

We believe the proposed energy trust fund 
is an unwise method of stimulating energy 
development. The size of the trust fund will 
facilitate entering into programs which re- 
quire huge outlays and would prove too un- 
economical to develop otherwise. These in- 
clude the dangerous breeder reactor program 
end the potential destruction of western 
lands through the funding of price guaran- 
tees for oil shale and coal gasification. These 
programs will channel additional billions of 
dollars of government subsidies to the oil 
industry and further tighten their monopoly 
over the nation’s energy sources. If there is 
to be a trust fund it should exclude these 
questionable subsidies. 


STATEMENT BY ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 
ENERGY CONSERVATION AND CONVERSION TRUST 
FUND 

Title IV of H.R. 6860 creates an energy 
trust fund from the special taxes and fees 
levied through other provisions of the bill. 
Although the provision purports to benefit 
programs to conserve and increase our energy 
supply, the trust raises the prospect of in- 
tense pressure to spend these funds regard- 
less of the effectiveness of the 
initiated. We urge you to support the re- 
moval of this provision, thus allowing the 
accrued funds to flow into the general treas- 
ury where, with appropriate on-going Con- 
gressional oversight, they can be spent when 
needed on effective research programs. 


RESOLUTION FOR MODIFIED 
CLOSED RULE ON H.R. 6799 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Huncate) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, May 20, 1975, the Committee on the 
Judiciary ordered favorably reported the 
bill H.R. 6799, to amend the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure for certain 
courts and proceedings. 

Pursuant to the -<ovisions of clause 
IX of the manual section of the Rules 
of the Democratic Caucus for the 94th 
Congress, I am hereby inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp notice of my in- 
tention to request, following the expira- 
tion of 4 legislative days, the Committee 
on Rules to report to the House a resolu- 
tion providing for a “modified closed 
rule” on the bill H.R. 6799. The rule I 
will be requesting will provide in effect 
that after an extensive period of general 
debate not to exceed 2 hours, on the bill, 
further consideration of the bill for 
amendment would be postponed to a time 
certain to give Members an opportunity 
to draft and to insert in the Recorp any 
amendments which they proposed to of- 
fer so long as those proposed amend- 
ments are printed 2 days prior to com- 
mencement of consideration of the bill 
for amendments under the 5-minute- 
rule. Those amendments if offered, would 
not be subject to amendment on the floor, 
The rule would also provide that no pro 
forma amendments would be in order. It 
should be made clear that any Member 
may speak for or against any proposed 
amendments to this bill, but because 
the betterment of our criminal justice 
system is the object of the bill, I would 
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hope that statements would be directed 
toward that aim and that alone. I believe 
that the complicated and technical na- 
ture of this bill mandates a rule such as 
this one in order for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to work its will on this im- 
portant proposed legislation. 


THE IMPACT OF REVENUE SHARING 
ON HOUSING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article was 
brought to my attention by Mr. Bill 
Powers of the Housing Assistance Coun- 
cil. I highly commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

HUD's BONANZA FOR SUBURBIA 
(By Al Hirshen and Richard T., Le Gates) 


The Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974, signed by President Ford 
last August, will divert Federal housing 
money away from most of the big cities, with 
their rapidly deteriorating inner cores, in- 
creasingly minority populations, and pre- 
dominantly Democratic electorates, to Re- 
publican, largely suburban, Middle America. 
While the funding formula is complex and 
allegedly “neutral,” analysis of where the 
money will go and its probable use confirms 
that the measure is another instance of Re- 
publican welfare for the rich, 

Had it not been for the downfall of Richard 
M. Nixon, it is likely that suburban Middle 
American cities would now be receiving a 
large chunk of “community development” 
money automatically. No furms, no proposal 
writers, no trips to Washington, no nothing— 
just money. It is known as “revenue sharing.” 
The pure Nixonian form of community devel- 
opment revenue sharing languished for four 
years and finally died, a victim of Congres- 
sional jealousy over any threat to its super- 
visory prerogatives. The 1974 Housing Act 
represents a compromise between the John- 
son Administration’s categorical grant pro- 
grams, which earmarked funds for specific 
projects, and straight revenue sharing, but it 
still pulls the money from the Newarks and 
the Garys and shifts it to Des Moines and 
Grosse Point. 

One virtue of the “categorical” programs, 
was that their very “narrowness” made them 
visible. If funds for a park were given to a 
city and no park materialized, there were 
grounds for suspicion. The application and 
reporting paperwork (while often ridiculous- 
ly excessive) provided the basic public record 
for review and control of the programs. Pub- 
lic hearing requirements and, increas- 
ingly “citizen participation” requirements, 
strengthened the hand of intended program 
beneficiaries to influence the expenditure of 
funds. 

The generality of fundable activities 
under the new Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act, the looseness of application 
provisions, the nearly automatic nature of 
the entitlements, and the absence of detailed 
periodic reporting make visibility and control 
of the new money difficult and provide almost 
limitless opportunities for patronage, self- 
dealing, or graft. 

Cities’ entitlements under the 1974 Act 
are calculated by a formula which. compares 
their population, extent of poverty, and ex- 
tent of overcrowding to national norms. 
While the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is empowered to recognize 
regional or area variations in income and 
cost of living. HUD regulations state that 
the Secretary has determined that this is 
neither feasible nor appropriate. Cities which 
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during the past have received more money 
than their formula entitlement are pro- 
tected from any funding cut for three years 
and then fall to their formula level during 
a transition period of two years. By 1980 all 
cities will receive funds on a pure formula 
basis. This “neutral” formula for a more 
“rational” and “equitable” distribution of 
Federal urban development monies is dis- 
guised political dynamite. Everything will be 
fine for three years until the “grandfather 
clause” runs out, Then the true nature of the 
legislation will become clear, 

What will happen to cities in the San 
Francisco Bay area is illustrative. The larg- 
est cities, with severe urban problems, are 
in trouble. San Francisco will continue to 
receive $28.6 million a year for three years 
(comparable to annual receipts under the 
categorical housing and urban development 
programs in recent years), but at the end 
of that period its entitlement under the 
neutral formula will drop dramatically to 
$22 million in 1978, $16 million in 1979, and 
$12 million in 1980. Oakland will experience 
a comparable drop, from $12 million to $T 
million, The truly depressed cities in the 
region, with minorities already a majority 
of the population, will suffer even more. 
Richmond, with a black/Latin majority 
and a black mayor, will experience a drop 
from $3 million to $1.3 million when the 
grace period runs out; and the extremely 
depressed black enclave of Pittsburg will 
see its entitlement drop from $3 million to 
nothing at all. (With a population less than 
50,000, it has no entitlement after the grace 
period runs out.) 

The large middle-class, white-collar sub- 
urbs which have grown up elsewhere in the 
Bay area—physically well-off, overwhelming- 
ly white, and politically conservative—are 
in an altogether different position. Concord, 
for example, will be entitled to $229,000 in 
the first year of special revenue sharing— 
more than nine times the amount it has 
received in recent years; within five years 
that figure will nearly triple. Premont's share 
will shoot up from $269,000 in 1975 to more 
than $1 million by 1980. And this pattern 
will be repeated nationally. 

Newark, New Jersey, will have its funds 
cut in half between 1975 and 1980—from 
$20.5 million to $10 million. Gary, Indiana, 
will have its entitlement cut during the same 
period from $6,950,000 to $3,773,000. Only a 
few problem cities with large populations, 
rome New York and Los Angeles, stand to 
gain. 

Under the 1974 Act many cities have an 
automatic claim to more money than they 
have ever thought of using for community 
development activities. And they can spend 
the money on almost any activity involving 
physical construction, and they can forget 
about meeting meddlesome Washington 
guidelines concerning poverty and race. The 
new handbooks on the Act will not be regu- 
lations but simple “how to do it” guides, ac- 
cording to HUD. 

The location, character, and size of the 
communities which will benefit are signifi- 
cant. Until now, urban development funds 
have gone to cities with severe physical and 
social problems which have learned to play 
the grantsmanship game. The older indus- 
trial cities of the eastern and Great Lakes 
regions have received the most. Those in 
the Midwest and West with less marked 
physical deterioration have received less. In 
conservative states (notably the South), 
cities have often chosen not to vie for such 
funds, either because they do not see them- 
selves as having urban problems or because 
they are philosophically opposed to Federal 
strings which might ease the plight of the 
poor and minorities. 

Relatively well-off cities will benefit from 
the fact that one of the standards chosen 
to measure their physical housing needs is 
overcrowding, not the real condition of their 
houses, A well-preserved midwestern city 
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with the same total population, comparable 
overcrowding, and one-half the total poverty 
of one of the smaller, badly distressed East 
Coast cities—Camden, New Jersey, for ex- 
ample—would be entitled to 75 per cent of 
the amount of money Camden would receive. 
This would be true even if only 3 per cent 
of its housing could be characterized as de- 
teriorated, as compared to 50 per cent of 
Camden's. 

The HUD programs which already exist in 
large cities will also change under the new 
law. Poor and “blighted” neighborhoods in 
these cities received grants under Great 
Society categorical programs such as Urban 
Renewal, Model Cities, and Federally As- 
sisted Code Enforcement. All of these pro- 
grams tied Federal funding to specific poor 
and physically deteriorated neighborhoods, 
The 1974 Act funds may be spent anywhere 
in the city. A provision in the Senate bill 
which would have provided that no more 
than 20 per cent of an applicant commun- 
ity's funds could be used for activities which 
do not directly and significantly benefit low 
and moderate income families or blighted 
areas was dropped. Where the funds go 
within the community may be determined 
solely at the whim of local government. 

Some groups are likely to see the subsidy 
potential for their pet development interests. 
The Chamber of Commerce has always 
wanted someone other than itself to pay for 
some form of central business district re- 
newal—trom a mall with concrete planters 
te a convention center/sports arena/parking 
garage/shopping complex. Pressure on the 
administrators of the old categorical Urban 
Renewal program was to find more and more 
of these Central Business District (CBD) 
projects, rather than those which would 
rehabilitate or reconstruct poor neighbor- 
hoods. The Urban Renewal Administration 
frequently caved in to these pressures, but 
exerted some influence to keep small poverty 
projects going as well (often as the trade-off 
for funds the city really desired). With local 
officials fully in the saddle, even this weak 
barrier no longer exists. 

The suburban developers also have a con- 
crete agenda for 1974 Act money: They want 
sewers and water pipes. HUD sewer and 
water grants have been the fastest growing 
eategory of sought-after money of the last 
half decade, and most of it goes into tract 
developments on the urban fringe. In the 
contest between the Chamber of Commerce 
and developers on one side and the Model 
Cities citizen participation component, the 
Project Area Committees, and the tenant 
unions on the other, it is clear which side 
the city council will favor. 

If disguised tax relief, cosmetic capital im- 
provements, Central Business District proj- 
ects, and sewer and water installations are 
in, what categories of urban development 
activities are out? Most of the tar- 
geted at proverty problems have been un- 
popular with conservative local governments. 
Virtually none would have been undertaken 
by local governments with local money. Many 
cities refused to undertake them even with 
“free” Federal funds, and others grudgingly 
undertook them because it was the price of 
admission to HUD money for the CBD and 
sewer and water grants. Public housing con- 
struction, rehabilitation of deteriorating 
units, “software” social programs (construc- 
tion job training, home ownership counsel- 
ing, health and educational activities) will 
starve. 

HUD cannot be relied on to check those 
tendencies. By the late 1960s HUD staffing 
was a mixed bag—aging New Dealers who 
had come in with the Public Housing Pro- 
gram worked with conservative mortgage 
bankers who had filtered into the Depart- 
ment through FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
grams, and more energetic, active, and liberal 
staff attracted to the Johnson p 
(such a8 Model Cities). Six years of conserva- 
tive government has demoralized the young- 
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er and more liberal staff, many of whom 
have resigned, been laid off, or transferred 
(whole wings of the Washington HUD build- 
ing are empty while the Anchorage HUD 
area office has grown). The Administration 
vested greater program control in local area 
offices which are now largely headed by local 
personnel from FHA insuring offices—hardly 
a dynamic set of civil servants. The unlike- 
lihood that this type of HUD official will 
exert much influence on local jurisdictions 
to initiate more socially responsive programs 
is compounded by the legislation. The 1974 
Act requires the HUD Secretary to approve 
applications unless in extreme instances he 
finds that they are severely defective. 

Since neither HUD nor local governments 
could be greatly relied upon to protect the 
interests of low income and minority per- 
sons, a major thrust of the urban legislation 
of the 1960s was to strengthen “citizen par- 
ticipation” in urban development programs. 
To a greater extent than anyone ever antici- 
pated, this strategy worked. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s antagonism toward commu- 
nity participation was rooted in this fear of 
its success. Perhaps the most bizarre com- 
promise in the new legislation involved the 
citizen participation requirements. The Sen- 
ate would have required applicant cities to 
involve residents in community development 
activities and to provide adequate resources 
for their participation. The Act as adopted 
makes this provision entirely discretionary. 

In the name of grassroots democracy, 
equity, and efficiency, the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974 will take 
funds from the most needy urban areas and 
give them to the less needy, redistribute 
wealth and power from Democratic and lib- 
eral areas to ones which are predominantly 
Republican and conservative, and establish 
a framework in which cosmetic projects and 
patronage will win over projects desperately 
needed by the poor. 


CONGRESSMAN RICHARD OTTIN- 
GER DISCLOSES HIS FINANCIAL 
STATUS 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my practice during my 
previous service in this body, the legisla- 
tion I have introduced to require full dis- 
closure of assets and liabilities in order 
to protect against undisclosed conflicts 
of interests (H.R. 3249), and my convic- 
tion that full disclosure is the best pro- 
tection of the public from potential con- 
flicts, I set forth here and have released 
to the press today the following complete 
statement of assets and liabilities of my- 
self and my wife, as well as our 1974 in- 
come and income taxes paid thereon: 
Richard L. and Betty Ann Ottinger, state- 

ment of assets, liabilities and capital as 

at March 31, 1975 


Cash 

Marketable Se a Ann 
Ottinger (cost .645)—at 

market value (Schedule 1)... 


166, 598 
Marketable securitles—Richard 

L. Ottinger trust dated March 

19, 1969 (cost $422,116)—at 

market value (schedule 1)... 
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LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Liabilities—Notes and loans pay- 
able: 

Testamentary Trust u/w/o 
Lawrence Ottinger f/b/o 
Richard L. Ottinger. 

Patricia L. Chernoff. 

Trust u/a dated 10/30/57 f/b/o 
Richard L. Ottinger 

Other loans payable 


301, 912 
150, 000 


50, 000 
40, 000 


541, 912 
Income taxes payable on un- 
realized gain on marketable 


securities 513, 898 


Summary: 
Total 
Total liabilities 


2, 349, 628 
1, 055, 810 


Net worth. $1, 293, 818 

SCHEDULE 1: RICHARD L. AND BETTY ANN 

OTTINGER SCHEDULE OF SECURITIES AS AT 
MarcH 31, 1975 


BETTY ANN OTTINGER 


Number of shares, corporation, and current 
market value 

180, Simplicity Pattern Co., $2,385.00. 

40, Sears Roebuck & Co., $2,700.00. 

160, Travelers Corp., $3,780.00. 

175, International Business Machines, 
$36,159.38. 

200, Gulf Oil Corp., $3,900.00. 

1,930, Champion International Corp., 
$29,673.75. 

1,500, Weyerhaeuser Co., $51,000.00. 

Par value: $37,000, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
certificate of deposit, $37,000.00. 

Total, $166,598.13. 

RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


Number of shares, corporation, and current 
market value 

375, Merck & Co., $28,406.25. 

3,600, Anheuser Busch, Inc., $135,450.00. 

15,608, Simplicity Pattern Co., $206,806.00. 

40, Sears Roebuck & Co., $2,700.00. 

1,800, Connecticut General Insurance 
Corp., $73,800.00 

1,200, Travelers Corp., $28,350.00. 

1,238, International Business Machines, 
$255,801.75. 

8,100, Xerox Corp., $575,100.00. 

1,234, Texaco, Inc., $29,770.25. 

400 Champion International Corp., $6,- 
150.00. 

7,494, Weyerhaeuser Co., $254,796.00. 

Par value: $62,000, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
certificate of deposit, $62,000.00. 

Par value: $25,000, Iowa Electric & Power 
Co., $21,000.00. 

Par value: $25,000 Alabama Power Co., 


Honeywell Finance, Inc, 
+ $50,000, Ascension, St. James 

Br. & Ferry Auth., La., $33,000.00. 

Total, $1,779,442.75. 
RICHARD L, AND Berry ANN OTTINGER SCHED- 

ULE OF ASSETS OF VARIOUS TRUSTS OF 

WHICH RICHARD L. OTTINGER Is INCOME 

BENEFICIARY AS AT MARCH 31, 1975 
Number of} shares, corporation, and current 

market value 

3,000, Anheuser Busch, $112,875. 

1,400 Avon Products, $52,150. 

100 Eastman Kodak, $9,225. 

342 IBM Corp., $70,583. 

75, Merck & Co., $5,681. 

3,600 Perkin Eimer, $102,150. 

150, Proctor & Gamble, $14,363. 

900, Sears Roebuck & Co., $60,750. 

306, Weyerhaeuser Co., $10,404. 

Total, $438,181. 
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Par yalue $9,000, Baltimore, Md., 4%, due 
8/1/86, $6,995. 

Par value $10,000, Bedford, New Castle, etc., 
3%, due 6/1/83, $7,649. 

Par value $161,000, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Certificate of Deposit, due 4/21/75, $161,000. 

Par value $10,000, Chelan Co., 3.4%, due 
12/1/2008, $6,200. 

Par value $9,000, New Jersey Turnpike 
Auth., 5.2%, due 1/1/2008, $6,795. 

Par value $15,000, New York, N.Y., 
5/1/91, $10,153. 

Par value $6,000, New York, N.Y., 7%, due 
9/1/76, $5,976. 

Par value $25,000, Pennsylvania, 414%, due 
7/1/2000, $17,240. 

Par value, $30,000, Sears Roebuck & Co., 
4.625 9¢, due 5/1/77, $28,312. 

Par value $9,000, So. San Joaquin, Calif., 
3.05%, due 7/1/2004, $5,850. 

Par value $20,000, U.S. Treasury Bills, due 
4/3/75, $19,735. 

Par Value, $9,000, Washington, D.C., 2.5%, 
due 5/1/91, $5,195. 

Total, $281,100. 

Cash, $1,379. 

Total, $720,660. 

The above securities are not reflected as 
assets of Richard L. Ottinger since he is 
only an income beneficiary of the trusts. 
The schedule is prepared for informational 
purposes. 


%, due 


RICHARD L. AND Berry ANN OTTINGER STATE- 
MENT OF INCOME AND INCOME TAXES 
1974, income received, $106,286. 
1974, income taxes paid, Federal, $23,399; 
New York State, $10,424; total income taxes 
paid, $33,823. 


ELECTRICITY—NATIONAL POWER 
GRID BILL REINTRODUCED 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 17, 1975, I introduced the Na- 
tional Electric Energy Conservation Act 
of 1975. Senator METCALF introduced a 
companion bill in the Senate on the same 
day. The bill was reintroduced on April 
14 and April 28, so that to date 43 of my 
colleagues have joined me in the effort 
to use our electric generating capacity 
more efficiently by forming a national 
power grid. 

I am pleased today to reintroduce the 
bill a third time so that two other col- 
leagues, Mr. Roz and Mr. Hargis, may 
lend their support to this measure. 

I would also like to share with the 
Members an article from the journal 
Rural Electrification, May 1975, entitled 
“1975: Year of the Grid.” 

1975: Year or THE Grip 
{By Mike Molony) 

It’s taken over 25 years to get around to it, 
but at long last Congress is about to take a 
serious look at the idea of a nationwide elec- 


tric energy grid. 

In a March 17 press conference, Sen. Lee 
Metcalf (D-Mont.) and Rep. Richard Ot- 
tinger (D-N.Y.) announced their simulta- 
neous introduction of legislation to create 
a federally owned and operated national 
power grid. Cosponsored by six other Sena- 
tors and more than 35 House members, the 
“National Electric Energy Conservation Act 
of 1975" would create a new National Power 
Grid Corporation and several regional bulk 
power corporations with directors. appointed 
by the President. 

All federally owned electric power facili- 
ties, Including those now operated by the 
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Bureau of Reclamation, Army Corps of En- 
gineers, Southwest Power Administration, 
Southeastern Power Administration, Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and Alaska Power 
Administration, would be transferred to the 
control of the new “national G&T.” TVA 
would become one of the regional corpora- 
tions. 

In addition to absorbing these existing fa- 
cilities, the National Grid Corporation also 
would be given authority to issue govern- 
ment-guaranteed, tax-exempt bonds to fi- 
nance the purchase of existing private or 
cooperatively owned generating and trans- 
mission facilities, and/or the construction of 
new facilities as required. Also included in 
the grid corporation charter would be power 
to institute condemnations under the right 
of eminent domain. 

Even though to some this legislation as 
written would seemingly put the Federal 
government into a position of dominance in 
the field of power generation and transmis- 
sion, Sen. Metcalf disagrees with the notion 
that his bill would set the stage for national- 
ization of that portion of the electric utility 
industry. “The National Electric Energy 
Conservation Act,” his prepared statement 
says, “will make available on a broader scale 
the increased efficiencies and cost savings 
which have been associated with public 
power, while leaving distribution to the mu- 
nicipal and privately owned utilities which 
are now providing that service.” 

The joint statement issued by Metcalf and 
Ottinger went on to review some of the jus- 
tifications for nationwide interconnection: 
“With the Nation's existing generating facil- 
ities operating at only about 62% of rated 
capacity, it is obvious that we could achieve 
much greater output from the power plants 
now on line if an efficient high-voltage trans- 
mission system were available to move bulk 
power from one region to another according 
to their alternating peak demand require- 
ments, 

“The National Electrical Energy Conserva- 
tion Act will assure the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of the electric generating facflities now 
on line. It also provides for intelligent and 
coordinated construction on new facilities. 
It will reduce the need for new generating 
facilities by 25% and that is no small saving 
when one considers the hundreds of billions 
of dollars estimated to be spent on electric 
plants before the end of this century.” 

Almost within a week of the Metcalf- 
Ottinger statement, the subject of Federal 
involvement in the electric industry came up 
again, this time In a March 25 speech by 
Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton be- 
fore the Southeastern Electric Exchange in 
Boca Raton, Fla. 

Secretary Morton, who is chairman of 
President Ford's cabinet-level Energy Policy 
Council, said the Administration was consid- 
ering a variety of proposals for direct gov- 
ernment subsidies of the electric power in- 
dustry on a temporary basis. Referring to 
recent cost increases and difficul- 
ties, Morton said: “Were it not for the ex- 
traordinary events of the past year and a 
half—and the shocking effects of these events 
on the electric utility in particular— I would 
not be advocating any Federal involvement. 

“But we must be realistic,” Morton said, 
“you do need help.” 

Morton said proposals under study in- 
clude: loan guarantees and other govern- 
ment financing mechanisms; additional 
changes in the tax treatment of utility stock 
dividends; rebates on oil taxes and import 
fees; cash rebates on unused investment tax 
credits. 

With talk like this, Secretary Morton un- 
wittingly may be improving the chances for 
enactment of a national grid system. Based 
upon the dubious success of previous Federal 
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efforts to “bail out” troubled industries 
(railroads, aerospace firms, ete.) through tax 
breaks and injections of Federal funds, it's 
unlikely that another request along these 
lines would be received with overmuch 
enthusiasm, 

If faced with a choice between a question- 
able policy of giving “dollar transfusions” to 
the ailing portions of the industry, or the 
more directly supervised partnership pre- 
scription of the Metcalf-Ottinger bill (or 
something like it), Congress very well may 
opt for the grid. 

Eyen in the charged-up atmosphere now 
surrounding efforts to form a national en- 
ergy policy, the wheels of Congress turn oh- 
so-slowly, and it will be several months at 
least before much more is heard about the 
national grid. In the House of Representa- 
tives, the Metcalf-Ottinger proposal is now 
known as H.R. 5048 and is in the hands of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Energy and Power. Rep. John 
Dingell (D-Mich.) chairs that subcommittee 
and indicated he plans hearings on this pro- 
posal for midsummer. In the Senate, where 
the bill is identified as S. 1208, the Com- 
merce Committee chaired by Sen. Warren G. 
Magnuson (D-Wash.) probably will begin 
action on the bill at about the same time. 


THE ROLE OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE SOLUTION OF NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


(Mr. EVINS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Earl W. Kintner, a distinguished at- 
torney, recently delivered an address be- 
fore the Southwestern Regional Confer- 
ence of the Federal Bar Association, 
Houston, Tex., in which he provides per- 
ceptive insight into the importance of 
trade associations with reference to so- 
lution of national problems. 

Mr. Kintner’s paper also includes a 
discussion of antitrust practices which is 
most interesting. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in these 
matters, I place herewith in the RECORD 
the address by Mr. Kintner. 

The address follows: 

Tae ROLE or TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN THE FACE 
or CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 
(Remarks of Earl K. Kintner) 

It is a pleasure to be here to discuss the 
role which a trade association can play in 
resolving some of the problems which our 
country faces in these troubling times. We 
have already heard Phil Verleger discuss 
some contemporary problems and Morris 
Harrell review the traditional antitrust prin- 
ciples applicable to trade associations. I 
would like to draw some conclusions, based 
partly on their remarks, and hopefully to 
challenge your thinking. My basic thesis is 
that traditional antitrust principles which 
have been applied to trade association activi- 
ties over the past seventy years may not be 
satisfactory as we attempt to resolve our 
contemporary problems. I hope that my talk 
will give you food for thought as we face 
these difficult issues, since tough questions 
demand well reasoned and innovative solu- 
tions to which we all must contribute. 

Modern day problems faced by trade asso- 
ciations and all Americans have been well 
documented. Double digit Inflation. A deep- 
ening recession. Energy shortages, Environ- 
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mental pollution. Each of these is a serious 
contemporary problem, 

Unfortunately, however, the traditional— 
and sometimes simple—solution to each of 
the problems threatens to exacerbate a dii- 
ferent one. Reducing the money supply to 
fight inflation stifles business growth. In- 
creasing disposable income to fight recession 
promotes inflation. Efforts to ease the energy 
shortage run the risk of promoting reces- 
sion and Increasing pollution. A tightening 
of environmental standards entails an energy 
penalty. 

The specific issue with which I am con- 
cerned here today is similar. One of the an- 
swers most prominently put forward in the 
effort to fight inflation is the vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. While I do 
not intend to challenge the validity of this 
assertion today, we must recognize the ob- 
vious shortcomings of such an approach. 
Not only does traditional antitrust enforce- 
ment fail to produce affirmative short-term 
benefits with respect to the economy, but 
in circumstances where economic recovery 
is heavily dependent on technological break- 
throughs, indiscriminate antitrust enforce- 
ment can be counter productive, For ex- 
ample, Joint industry efforts which are dis- 
couraged under traditional antitrust law 
may well be useful In exploring and develop- 
ing new approaches to increase our energy 
supplies and to reduce pollution. As a con- 
sequence, I submit that such joint efforis 
must not be dismissed out of hand with a 
wave of the antitrust wand, either by gov- 
ernment officials or trade associations them- 
selves. 

Antitrust enforcement officials have con- 
sistently let it be known that they will 
utilize traditional antitrust principles in 
evaluating joint research and development 
in energy and environment-related efforts. As 
early as 1971, Richard McLaren stated that 
the general policy of the Antitrust Division 
was to support individual company research 
and development, and that “firms [should] 
be permitted to exchange research and feasi- 
bility information only upon a strong show- 
ing that a collective approach will yield sub- 
stantial net gains.” Mr. McLaren’s conclusion 
was based upon his view that “[t]he com- 
petitive system has served us well in the past 
and I think it will continue to serve us well 
in our search for ... a better environment 
in this new era,”+ 

The Antitrust Division continues to take 
the same position today. Thomas Kauper, 
current Division head, recently stated that 
“f{ajctions which deprive competitors of the 
opportunity or incentive to compete through 
R & D [research and development] strike at 
the heart of the competitive process.” 3 

As an antitrust lawyer, I applaud the Anti- 
trust Division's efforts to promote competi- 
tion. Yet, our contemporary problems demand 
responsive, often innovative solutions, some 
of which may require more than “knee jerk” 
antitrust reactions. Trade associations as well 
as government agencies can play a crucial 
role in searching for these solutions. 

I 
Environmental controls 


In the environmental area, the traditional 
antitrust approach is represented by the 
Smog decree,” a favorite topic of antitrust 
lawyers at seminars such as this one. In 1952, 
scientists speculated that motor vehicles were 
instrumental in the creation of photo- 
chemical smog in the Los Angeles basin: At 
that time, the major vehicle manufacturers, 
through their trade association, for the de- 
clared purpose of accelerating progress in 
emission control, agreed to exchange tech- 
nical research information. In 1955 they 
executed a cross licensing agreement pro- 
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viding patent protection to the manufacturer 
supplying information. 

In 1969, the Justice Department filed suit, 
alleging that these agreements were in- 
tended to delay rather than speed the de- 
velopment of emission controls, After the 
defendants’ denials of the allegations in the 
complaint, the case was settled by a consent 
decree, generally prohibiting the manufac- 
turers from cooperating in technical areas 
involving emission controls, and even for- 
bidding, in some cases, joint responses to 
proposed government regulations. 

While the Justice Department may have 
been correct in its analysis of the tradition- 
al antitrust principles, it is my view that 
the Decree has unfortunately produced some 
unanticipated—and undesirable—fallout. 
First, together with the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1970, it has meant that ve- 
hicle manufacturers must engage in sepa- 
rate, and extremely costly, research in at- 
tempts to comply with the 1970 law. We 
now know that the result has been the use 
of widely-debated catalytic converters, 
which are quite expensive (ie. inflation- 
ary) and very likely inefficient over the 
long run.‘ While we cannot know for sure, 
it is quite possible that an industry-wide 
effort—spurred by the mandate of the Clean 
Air Act—may have produced a more efficient 
and less costly solution, and perhaps one 
that would be more energy-efficient. 

Perhaps the most damaging result of the 
Smog decree, however, has been the inhibit- 
ing effect it has had in many industries on 
the search for better technology to fight 
pollution. Trade association counsel correct- 
ly and conservatively analyze the Smog de- 
cree, and advise their clients not to sponsor 
collective research and development pro- 
grams. While such advice may be appropri- 
ate from an antitrust standpoint, it may 
be a great deal less so when viewed in light 
of the total societal costs. At the very least, 
this question deserves more careful serutiny 
than it has yet received. 

The need to carefully evaluate joint re- 
search efforts in the environmental area is 
made all the more apparent by Congress's 
tendency to require the use of the “best 
available technology” in standards-setting 
under the environmental laws. As an EPA 
Official has noted,’ the common thread run- 
ning through environmental programs is the 
need for an encouragement of technological 
innovation. Since the Antitrust Division 
(reinforced by the Smog decree) has taken 
the position that competition rather than 
collaboration is approvriate, the necessary 
technology must be attained by each firm 
on its own, Even aside from the competitive 
advantage this gives to larger firms with 
greater resources,’ it may well result in the 
“best available technology” being less than 
a cooperative effort could achieve. 

One of the innovative pathways that is 
trod less often than it should be—due largely 
i suspect to the innumerable warnings 
sounded by antitrust officials—is industry 
self-regulation through product standards, 
testing and certification programs. Tradi- 
tional antitrust recognizes and accepts in- 
dustry self-regulation in limited circum- 
stances, and in my view trade associations 
can play an important role through self- 
regulation in solving present day problems, 
even when traditional rules are applied. 

The early antitrust cases involving illegal 
Standardization efforts were usually con- 
cerned with a standards program that was 
regarded as a vehicle for price-fixing or lim- 
itations on production" Of course, subtile 
efforts to use a standardization program to 
exclude competitors from the marketplace 
are also prescribed.® Moreover, even in the 
absence of an intent to restrain trade, a trade 
association may still run risks in a standard- 
ization program if there is an adverse effect 
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upon competition.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is wary of such private efforts, no 
matter how well intentioned.“ 

On the other hand, industry standards 
programs, when properly implemented, are 
clearly lawful2* Moreover, I believe that 
such programs can be extremely useful in 
forestalling or tempering government regu- 
latory programs, If the standards are volun- 
tary and the standards making process open 
to all comers, the program will in all likeli- 
hood be acceptable.” 

In my view, an outstanding example of a 
constructive trade association approach to 
problems created by environmental stand- 
ards, within the constraints of antitrust 
principles applicable to standardization pro- 
grams—and pro-competitive in its effect— 
is the proposed voluntary self-certification 
program in the automotive parts industry.“ 
Briefly, as proposed in the Federal Register,“ 
the purpose of the program is to “fully im- 
plement” the “warranty, recall, antitamper- 
ing, and maintenance instructions provisions 
of the Clean Air Act,” while at the same 
time “allowing the after-market parts indus- 
try the opportunity to protect its market 
and the consumer the right to select from 
a variety of acceptable parts.” 1¢ The pro- 
gram was formulated initially by a trade 
association and provides that the trade as- 
sociation will develop standards and test 
procedures for motor vehicle parts (eg. 
carburetors) that may affect emissions. The 
tests developed would be short and inex- 
pensive so that even small manufacturers 
could participate. The EPA would approve 
standards and tests developed by the indus- 
try, and publish them in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Manufacturers could then utilize the 
test procedures to demonstrate that their 
parts do not adversely affect emissions, while 
the EPA and the consumers would have the 
same assurance, 

Here indeed, it appears to me, is an inno- 
vative attempt by a trade association, in 
conjunction with the government, to resolve 
a contemporary problem. The certification 
program would permit the independent after- 
market to compete with the vehicle manu- 
facturers. The goal of inexpensive procedures 
would help assure that higher prices to the 
consumer do not ensue. Our environmental 
objectives would be enhanced. And since the 
program is voluntary, open to all comers, 
and subject to governmental approval and 
surveillance, the antitrust risks to the par- 
ticipating associations and manufacturers 
are minimal. 

Of course, trade associations may—and 
should—also perform their traditional func- 
tions in assisting their members to resolve 
current problems. For example, a trade asso- 
ciation might adopt voluntary standards for 
truth in advertising, or for advertising with 
regard to environmental issues, so long as 
association members are in no way coerced 
to conform to the standards,” Joint lobbying 
with Congress and administrative agencies 
with respect to environmental matters is, in 
the absence of bad faith, generally permis- 
sible. Trade associations may continue to 
perform the vital function of educating their 
members about actual and proposed anti- 
pollution laws and regulations. And they 
may bring lawsuits to challenge the validity 
of unfair pollution laws.” 

Clearly, trade associations have a crucial 
role to play in helping to resolve pressing 
contemporary difficulties. The times demand 
creativity, and I believe that trade associa- 
tions have the ability to innovate, even in 
the face of traditional antitrust principles. 

II 
Energy: Problems and responses 

Nowhere is a trade association’s function 
more important than in providing its mem- 
bership with quick and accurate informa- 
tion relative to new government programs 
mnd fast-breaking national developments. 
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And nowhere is this better exemplified than 
in our recent experiénce with the govern- 
ment’s response to the energy crisis. 

The array of new problems created in the 
marketplace as a result of critical shortages 
of fuel over the past year and a half, and 
the government's regulatory response to that 
situation, have created an entirely new and 
extremely important area of service for the 
trade association. The Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration and its price and allocation 
regulations have created a number of poten- 
tial antitrust difficulties for all forms of busi- 
nesses which, all too frequently, are beyond 
the resources and capacity of the individual 
business enterprise. I would like to discuss 
a few of the more significant influences that 
federal allocation and price programs for 
petroleum have exerted on the marketplace 
and the potential for significant contribu- 
tions by trade associations in coping with 
and resolving these difficulties. 

The very nature of the allocation program 
is to maintain the delivery of essential pe- 
troleum products fo existing business enter- 
prises in order to avoid harmful business 
interruptions, An- unfortunate concurrent 
effect of this program has been to restrict 
market access to potential new entrants. 
The reason for this is quite simple. The vast 
majority of American business enterprises 
have a surprisingly critical dependence on 
fuel, whether it be in processing, plant space 
heating or simply the transportation and 
delivery of their products. Businesses al- 
ready in existence in 1972 have a reasonable 
assurance of a continuous supply of essen- 
tial fuel for their business by reason of the 
historical base period method which is the 
foundation of the allocation program. On the 
other hand, individuais seeking to begin new 
businesses or existing enterprises seeking to 
branch into new activities must first search 
out the necessary fuel supplies for the enter- 
prise by means of an involved, often unrelia- 
ble allocation system which includes oppor- 
tunities for adverse comment by affected 
parties. 

Let me provide an example. Assume a new 
retail gasoline service station market of 10 
square miles in which 5 other stations are 
located. The new station must file an appli- 
cation with the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion to obtain a supply of gasoline to sell to 
the public. Among those permitted to com- 
ment adversely on his application are the 
existing competitors in the market area. Ob- 
viously, this presents a situation rife with 
potential antitrust hazards. Individual serv- 
ice station operators are often too unsophis- 
ticated to realize the full consequences of 
ill-advised or intemperate action in the face 
of such a situation. At the same time they 
are also in a poor position to respond intelli- 
gently to the significance of a reallocation of 
fuel in the individual marketplace. 

Both problems can be effectively addressed 
by a trade association. The association hag 
the responsibility and sophistication to un- 
derstand the limitations placed on its con- 
duct with respect to restrictions on market 
entrants, and usually bas the necessary mar- 
ket information with respect to supply, de- 
mand, and relevant demographic data to 
provide an intelligent analysis on which the 
federal egency can take meaningful action. 
Unfortunately, too many trade associations 
are either unaware of this function or have 
not fully analyzed the significant ramifica- 
tions for their membership that ill-advised 
action could have. 

The second phenomenon created by the 
petroleum price regulations is the tendency 
toward restrictions on price competition in 
the marketplace. The regulations governing 
the establishment of allowable prices, as 
well as the calculation of product cost, re- 
move a significant amount of price flexibility 
from the hands of the individual entrepre- 
neurs. Under such circumstances, customer 
volume becomes a critical aspect of business 
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growth and competitors are often compelled 
to engage in promotional activities indirectly 
related to price in order to enlarge customer 
volume. For example, many businesses have 
taken. to offering non-price regulated com- 
modities at drastically reduced prices in an 
effort to attract higher customer volume for 
the price-regulated products. The result can 
often be unintentioned or unrealized viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws with respect to 
predatory pricing or discriminatory pricing 
of the unregulated products. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in both 
of the above described situations is that they 
tend to affect large numbers of small busi- 
nessmen who are generally unaware of the 
antitrust ramifications of their conduct. At 
the same time, they are generally not in a 
position to independently speak to the ap- 
propriate regulatory agencies in an effort to 
correct these situations or to at least better 
define the scope of liability. I believe this is 
a critical area for the trade association as 
an industry spokesman and as an industry 
educator. 

The Federal Energy Program has also had 
a number of other side effects which directly 
impact the energy industry. For example, the 
Allocation Program itself by preserving his- 
torical relationships, restricting markups 
and recognizing pricing distinctions by func- 
tional levels, has tended to reinforce the posi- 
tion of the major oil companies with respect 
to vertical integration. Under the Federal 
Energy Program, it is desirous for a com- 
pany to control as many levels of the dis- 
tribution system as is possible in order to 
have maximum benefit of functional level 
markups, as well as better control over the 
ultimate distribution of petroleum products. 

For example, the regulations leave the ac- 
ceptance of new customers largely to the 
discretion of the suppliers who are usually 
the major ofl companies. These majors ob- 
viously have a preference for new business 
entities in which they directly participate, 
and since they are encouraged to function as 
arbiters of competing interests they are in 
an ideal position to exercise their prefer- 
ences. Oftentimes, this phenomenon occurs 
at functional levels or regulatory levels 
which are beyond the reach of most small 
businessmen, with the result being no ef- 
fective countervailing private spokesmen. 
Once this provides a fertile area for 
the involvement of trade associations to 
serve as monitors of private implementation 
of the energy program in order to avoid the 
disturbing trend towards total integration 
of our energy industry. 

The scarcity and uncertainty of fuel sup- 
plies has also encouraged more and more 
companies to attempt to obtain guaranteed 
sources of fuel through acquisition or merg- 
er. This has created a different, but equally 
important, pressure toward vertical integra- 
tion which can present serious antitrust 
problems for the unwary. The foreclosure of 
energy supplies to competitors which can re- 
sult from this practice is equally dangerous. 

Because these moves are generated by 
crisis, they often occur without the careful 
deliberation they should receive. Further- 
more, because of the pace of these develop- 
ments, federal regulatory scrutiny is often 
delayed with the result that companies are 
often irrevocably committed to a course of 
conduct prior to any hint of regulatory dis- 
approval, 

In such situations, the trade association 
can be a key instrument of education and 
caution. Associations must endeavor to de- 
tect such trends in their industry, deter- 
mine the official government reaction and 
advise their membership of all the ramilfi- 
cations of such conduct. 

Perhaps the most threatened group of 
businessmen victimized by the energy crisis 
is the independent, non-branded gasoline 
dealers. Traditionally, these entrepreneurs 
purchased on the open spot market because 
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they were unable to obtain long-term supply 
contracts from the major oil companies. The 
spot market consists largely of imported 
oil and surplus production from domestic 
sources. Under the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration’s two-tier pricing program for crude 
oil, imported oil and surplus production de- 
scribed as “new crude” had permissible price 
levels oftentimes double and triple those ap- 
plicable to old crude oil supplies. 

The result during the energy crisis of 
1973-74 was that independent, non-branded 
dealers were forced to purchase from the 
most volatile supply market at the most 
exorbitant price levels. Since volume is often 
the key to discount gasoline sales, the allo- 
cation restrictions coupled with the exorbi- 
tant price of the spot market seriously dam- 
aged the independent, non-branded dealers. 

While it would not be appropriate to sug- 
gest that they should haye undertaken some 
group effort to combat this in the market- 
place, it was and will remain essential that 
they do obtain competent national spokes- 
men who can present their case in the most 
favorable light in the appropriate regulatory 
agencies of the government. Once again, the 
trade association is the critical vehicle; but, 
it in turn must be familiar with the com- 
petitive ramifications of the situation with 
which it is dealing and must be able to act 
in a fashion which refiects the interests 
of its membership while avoiding the re- 
straints on trade that could rum it afoul 
of the antitrust laws. 

The most difficult single problem created 
by the energy crisis for trade associations 
was the critical conditions that could de- 
velop almost overnight in a given industry 
and which in turn would bring enormous 
pressures on trade organizations to under- 
take oftentimes desperate and reckless meas- 
ures to combat the crisis. 

The best example is the conduct of the 
independent truckers during the winter of 
1973-74. The sudden, unpredicted and often 
arbitrary reductions in diesel fuel occasioned 
by the Allocation Program quickly trans- 
lated into struggles for business survival for 
much of the independent trucking Industry. 
Lacking the long-term guaranteed supplies 
of the large trucking concerns and forced 
to purchase fuel at exorbitantly high market 
prices, these truckers generated enormous 
pressure for instantaneous action by their 
industry representatives. 

The result was a national confrontation 
which sorely damaged the public tmage of 
the independent trucker and introduced ele- 
ments of violence and coercion which have 
no place in a free society. While I will not 
presume to reexamine that situation with the 
perfect vision of hindsight, I am convinced 
that there is a lesson to be learned from it 
for every trade association in the United 
States. 

We now know thaf this nation is to be 
afflicted with an energy shortage for the 
foreseeable future. We further know that 
that shortage will, from time to time, create 
severe and sometimes catastrophic shortages 
for particular industries. We also know that 
unless the industry has prepared in advance 
to deal with these situations in an efficient 
and carefully planned manner, there is a 
strong likelihood that segments of the in- 
dustry will take matters into their own 
hands, and with often dangerous and un- 
desired results. 

Obviously, any trade association action in 
the field of energy can have competitive ram- 
ifications for industry members. However, 
there are ways in which these difficulties can 
be coped with by the association and indeed 
must be coped with if the association is to be 
responsive to its membership. Certainly, 
there can be dangers in a trade association 
seeking to obtain allocation priorities for its 
industry over that of a competing industry. 
But these dangers are not insurmountable 
and indeed go to the very essence of the 
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purpose of a trade association. While a de- 
gree of care must always be exercised when 
an associate works toward the competitive 
advantage of the industry i* represents, think 
how that is far more desirable than a situa- 
tion where, out of desperation, the indi- 
vidual competing members are forced by 
crisis to band together outside the associa- 
tion in order to take direct competitive ac- 
tion. 

I realize that I have spent a considerable 
time discussing the various storm clouds for 
trade associations created by our nation’s 
current economic, environmental and energy 
problems. Let me now turn for ẹ moment 
to at least one silver lining that seems to 
be emerging from all this bad weather. 

The Department of Commerce has recently 
undertaken a number of steps which could 
signal a shift from the Government's Smog 
decree philosophy. The Department recent- 
ly announced that it is developing joint re- 
search proposals in the energy feld which 
hopefully will result in a “blueprint” for 
joint research and development which is ac- 
ceptable to the Justice Department. In ad- 
dition, the Commerce Technical Advisory 
Board has released a set of general guide- 
lines on current antitrust enforcement. pol- 
icy for companies interested in joint R&D 
projects. 

While I would have to describe this as a 
small first step toward recognition of the 
vital role of industry-sponsored R&D, It 
nonetheless is certainly a step taken in the 
right direction which, hopefully, will be 
quickly followed by many more. 

FOOTNOTES 


i"The Quality of Life and the Antitrust 
Laws," Address by Mr. McLaren, Spring Meet- 
ing of the Antitrust Section, American Bar 
Assn., April 1, 1971. 

“Innovation Insurance: Private or Pub- 
lic?,” Address by Mr. Kauper, Seminar on 
Institutional and Legal Constraints to Coop- 
erative Energy R & D, December 16, 1974. Mr. 
Kauper acknowledged that when joint re- 
search benefits rather than harms competi- 
tion, antitrust law should not be an impedi- 
ment, 

s United States v. Automobile Mfrs. Ass'n., 
1969 Trade Cases { 72, 907 (C. D. Calif. 1969) . 

*The efficiency of catalytic converters is a 
matter of widespread debate. 

*The Senate Commerce Committee stated 
as early as 1967 that industry cooperation 
could be of value in searching for solutions 
to the problem of air pollution. See, S. Rep. 
No. 403, 90th Cong., Ist Sess. 18-19 (1967). 

*Kirk, “The Quality of Life and the Anti- 
trust Laws: An EPA Perspective,” 40 ABA 
Antitrust Journal (1971) at 296. 

* Section 308 of the Clean Air Act provides 
for the mandatory licensing of patents in 
certain situations. While this may serve to 
protect smaller firms in certain situations, it 
may also discourage investment in research 
and development. 

8 See, e.g., Milk and Ice Cream Can Insti- 
tute v. FTC, 152 F. 2d 478 (Tth Cir. 1946); 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. v. United 
States, 197 F. 2d 489 (9th Cir, 1952). 

° See, e.g, Radiant Burners Inc. v. People 
Gas Light & Coke Co., 364 U.S. 656 (1961); 
United States v. American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Civ. No. 70 Civ. 3141 (S.DN.Y. 
1972) (consent decree). 

+ See, eg., FTC v. Fashion Originators 
Guild, 312 US. 457 (1957). 

“ See, e.g., FTC Staff Study on Industry 
Self-Regulation; The Society of Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., PTC File No. 732 3040. 

132 See, e.g., G. Lamb & C. Shields, Trade 
Association Law and Practice, 78, 86-87 
(1971), and the cases cited therein, 

11 See letter from Thomas Kauper U.S. 
Dept. of Justice, to Paul W. Holland, Bureau 
of Product Safety, March 28, 1973, in 608 
ATRR D-i (April 10, 1973). 

**I should disclose that I am general coun- 
sel of the Motor and Equipment. Manufac- 
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turers Association, the trade association 
which was the original proponent of this pro- 
gram. My comments should of course be 
viewed in that light. 

oo Fed. Reg. 40192 (Nov. 14, 1974). 
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1: See FTC Advisory Opinion Digest No. 287, 
1966-70, FTC Complaints and Orders (CCH) 
§ 18,489 (Sept. 17, 1968). The recreational yve- 
hicle industry has recently initiated just 
such an advertising program. 

See, eg, Eastern Railroads Presidents 
Conference v. Noerr Motor Freight, Inc., 365 
US. 127 (1961); California Motor Transport 
Co. v. Trucking Unlimited, 404 US. 508 
(1972); Woods Exploration & Producing Co. 
v. Aluminum Co. of America, 438 F.2d 1286 
(5th Clr. 1971). 

“See Association of Data Processing Serv- 
tce Organization v. Camp, 397 U.S. 150 (1970) ; 
Society of Plastic’s Industry v. New York City, 
8 E.R.C. 1370 (N.Y. Sup. Ct. 1971); Mutation 
Mink Breeders Assn. v. Lou Nierenberg Corp., 
23 F.R.D. 155 (S.D.N.Y. 1959). 


SITUATION OF ETHNIC ALBANIANS 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


(Mr. BROOMFIELD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many thousands of Albanian- 
Americans living in the greater Detroit 
area; known for their industry and law- 
abiding nature, they have played an im- 
portent role in the economic, civic, and 
cultural life of the city. 

I was visited this week by a delega- 
tion of leading Albanian-Americans 
that included a close friend and con- 


stituent, Mr. Ekrem Bardha of Birming- 
ham, Mich. Other members:of the group 
were Mr. Hafizi Yousef Azem, a member 
of the Centrel Committee of Balli Kom- 
betar and Union of Kossovars; Dr. Faton 
Gashi; Professor Floschar. of Taylor, 


Michigan; and Mr. Shagir Salhi, a 
teacher from Washington, D.C. 

These gentlemen called on me to ex- 
press their deep anxiety over the situa- 
tion of ethnic Albanians residing in 
Yugoslavia. There are at least 1.5 mil- 
lion, and possibly over 2 million, Al- 
banians living in Yugoslavia; they con- 
stitute an underprivileged minority in 
that country and there are indications 
that they do not enjoy the same meas- 
ure of civil rights and economic oppor- 
tunity accorded to their fellow country- 
men. Their plight is of understandable 
concern to the Albanian community in 
the United States, and I would like to 
associate myself with this concern. 

I was informed by the delegation that 
late last year ethnic Albanians studying 
at Pristina University demonstrated 
peacefully for equal civil rights and im- 
proved economic conditions in their re- 
gion. Scores of students reportedly 
were arrested and, early this year, sev- 
eral were tried and sentenced to three to 
9 years at hard labor on charges of ir- 
redentism and plotting against the 
state. 

The harsh treatment apparently 
meted out to the Albanian students at 
Pristina stands in stark contrast to the 
more lenient attitude of the govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia in dealing with other 
student demonstrations. 

All of us are aware that Yugoslavia is 
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a nation of minorities—there are some 
22 distinct ethnic groups in the country. 
However, I do not think it is too much 
to ask, in an era of détente and improved 
bilateral relations between Yugoslavia 
and the United States, that ethnic Al- 
banians be accorded rights and treat- 
ment equal to other minorities in Yugo- 
slavia. We obviously cannot dictate the 
terms òn which Yugoslavia deals with its 
citizens of Albanian descent, but I would 
like to register my strong personal con- 
cern on this issue and my hope that the 
Government of Yugoslavia will act to 
insure equal rights for all its citizens. 

The overseas Albanian community has 
protested the Pristina sentencing to 
high-level officials in this country and in 
Western Europe, to Amnesty Interna- 
tional and to the European Federation of 
Minorities. To date, they have had no 
satisfaction. 

We in the United States tend to focus 
our foreign policy concerns on issues of 
global significance. Yet, with our long 
history as a compassionate nation con- 
cerned with the rights of man, I believe 
the status of ethnic Albanians in Yugo- 
slavia—a human problem of intense con- 
cern to many of our citizens—merits our 
attention and sympathy. These people, as 
full-fledged citizens of Yugoslavia, de- 
serve to be treated on an equal basis with 
other minorities in that country. They 
deserve our support in calling attention 
to their situation. 

I, therefore, urge the Department of 
State to use existing diplomatic chan- 
nels to bring our concern about ethnic 
Albanians to the attention of the appro- 
priate Yugoslav authorities. I recom- 
mend that the U.S, representative at the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights bring the récent sentencing of 
ethnic Albanians to the attention of the 
Commission. I also propose that, as a 
signal of our’concern, Radio Free Europe 
give serious consideration to broadcast- 
ing in the Albanian language and that 
the United States Information Agency 
look into all possibilities of reaching Al- 
banians living in Yugoslavia. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
include in the Recorp an article from the 
January 16 New York Times detailing the 
sentencing of the Albanians involved in 
the Pristina demonstrations. 

The text of the article follows: 
Yuoostavia Jams 4 ETHNIC ALBANIANS 
(By Malcolm W. Browne) 

BELGRADE, Yuocostavia, January 15.—Four 
Yugoslavs of Albanian origin have been tried 
and imprisoned on charges of plotting against 
the state and the Communist party. 

The intent appeared to be to discourage 
organized dissent in the Serbian province of 
Kosovo, whose predominantly Albanian pop- 
ulation is by far the poorest in Yugoslavia. 
Socioligists have likened the position of 


Albanians in this multinational society to 
that of blacks in the United States. 

An announcement by the state press 
agency, Tanyug, did not disclose details of 
the trial or the charges. It said that the trial 
had “proved the defendants’ enemy activity, 
conducted in the form of irredentism, to have 
been aimed against the socialist self-manage- 
ment system in Yugoslavia.” They were sen- 
tenced to terms of three to nine years. 

The use of the term “irredentism’”—mean- 
ing the belief that peoples of the same lin- 
guistic and ethnic heritage should belong to 
one nation—implies that the defendants 
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advocated the secession of Kosovo from 
Yugoslavia so it could be joined to neighbor- 
ing Albania. 

A special relationship has long existed be- 
tween Kosovo and Albania, which is the most 
xenophobic nation in Europe. An ally of 
China, she rejects any but the most formal 
contacts with the rest of the world and her 
borders are generally closed. 

Such formality applies to neighboring. 
Yugoslavia, despite diplomatic and trade re- 
lations. While most Yugoslav citizens are 
barred from private travel tc Albania, ethnic 
Albanians may travel fairly freely to and 
from Albania. 

The defendants at the trial, which took 
place in Pristina, capital of Kosovo, were 
charged with belittling the position of region 
and of Albanians generally in Yugoslav so- 
clety. They were also accused of pro-Soviet 
leanings. 

Despite almost daily denials, Yugoslav 
officials are showing growing concern about 
the potentially centrifugal effects of na- 
tionalist forces among peoples of distinct 
linguistic, ethnic and religious backgrounds, 
There also appears to be increasing official 
resistance to divergence from the party line. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


(Mr, ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
FIsHER) asked and was given permission 
to. extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in com- 
memorating the 73d anniversary of the 
attainment of independence by Cuba, 

On May 20, 1902, Gen. Leonard Wood 
of the U.S. Army relinquished his au- 
thority in the governance of Cuba to 
Tomas Estrada Palma, Cuba’s first 
elected President and the successor to 
Jose Marti as head of the Cuban Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

The American occupation of Cuba, af- 
ter the Spanish-American War, had 
achieved strikingly beneficial results. 
Famine and disease, which had been 
rampant, were greatly reduced. Indus- 
trial and agricultural production, form- 
erly at a standstill, were revived. 

Particular attention was given by the 
American military Government to health 
and education. Hospitals were built, san- 
itation improved, and yellow fever erad- 
icated. A public school system was es- 
tablished and the university modernized. 
The judicial system was reorganized, 
buildings and other facilities provided, 
and judges placed on salaries for the 
first time. 

An electoral law gave the franchise to 
adult males who could read, who owned 
property, or who had served in the army. 
Elections for municipal offices were held 
in June 1900, and, in September 31 dele- 
gates were elected to the Constitutional 
Convention which drafted the Constitu- 
tion of 1901. 

Thus it was that the United States 
helped Cuba win its independence from 
Spanish rule and helped set it on its 
course as a new country. 

On this anniversary of Cuban inde- 
pendence, it is appropriate that we mark 
that event’s significance and express the 
hope that eventually the Cuban people 
may once again know the blessings of 
freedom and independence. The Cuban 
people, still believing, as did their great 
poet and patriot, Jose Marti, that “the 
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general happiness of a people rests on 
individual independence,” will someday 
regain their precious freedom. 

Cubans who have fied to the United 
States to become enthusiastic new Amer- 
ican citizens, particularly in the Miami 
area, have shown outstanding diligence 
in all of their undertakings. There are 
some 7,000 businesses owned by Cuban 
Americans, among them a $55 million 
shoe factory. There are 17 private schools 
and at least a dozen clinics which they 
own and operate. Biscayne Towers, one 
of Miami’s most imposing structures, was 
designed and built by members of the 
Cuban-American community. 

On this anniversary, we express our 
admiration for the great Cuban people, 
those in our midst, and those in their 
native land, where independence was 
achieved 73 years ago. 


FAILURE OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 
TO ENFORCE PROVISIONS OF 
DAVIS-BACON ACT 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, as a result of hearings on un- 
employment which I conducted in my 
district yesterday, I missed several votes. 
Iam, therefore, stating for the record my 
position on the issues which were before 
the House. 

The hearings which I conducted to- 
“ether with my good friend, Senator 
Harrison A. Wiiiiams, chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, were joint hearings with that 
committee and the House Education and 
Labor Subcommittee on Manpower, 
Compensation and Health and Safety of 
which I am the chairman. The subject 
of the hearings was the effect on unem- 
ployment in New Jersey of the failure of 
various Federal agencies to enforce the 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

As a result of yesterday’s preliminary 
session, we found that since the over- 
whelming number of New Jersey con- 
tractors have union contracts, the 
failure of Federal agencies to require 
that contractors on Federal projects pay 
the prevailing wage rates results in se- 
vere unemployment in the construction 
industry among those union contractors. 
Unscrupulous, fly-by-night contractors 
operating out of suitcase and working on 
Federal projects are hiring cheap, often 
unlicensed, labor to do electrical, plumb- 
ing, and other critical construction work. 
In several instances, we learned that 
these contractors employed illegal aliens 
to work on Federal projects. 

Mr. Speaker, while I regret being un- 
able to vote on the matters before the 
House yesterday, unemployment in my 
district has reached well over 15 per- 
cent. It is my intention that these hear- 
ings and the continued investigation will 
help to alleviate that unemployment 
problem. Had I been present yesterday 
I would have voted in the following man- 
ner: 

First. H.R. 4073, Appalachian Regional 
Development Act—“Yea.” 
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Second. H.R. 12, Executive Protection 
Service—“Yea.” 

Third. H.R. 5710, Marine Protection 
Research and Sanctuaries Act—“Yea.” 

Fourth. Amendment to H.R. 6674 seek- 
ing to eliminate $260.3 million authorized 
for procurement of AWACS command 
and control aircraft—‘“No.” 

Fifth. Amendment to H.R. 6674 that 
sought to delete $46 million authorized 
for conversion of civil reserve air fleet— 
“No.” 

Sixth. Amendment to H.R. 6674 that 
sought. to delete $108 million authorized 
for procurement of B-t bomber—“No.” 


UNHATCHING OUR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to submit 
testimony for the record at hearings held 
in New York City on Congressman CLAY’S 
bill to reform the Hatch Act. 

Since I feel very strongly about this 
act and its infringement upon the basic 
rights of Federal employees, I would like 
to insert into the Recorp the testimony 
I presented in order to make my posi- 
tion on this important matter known: 


‘TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD L, OTTINGER 


Mr, Chairman, I ani grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to submit testimony on behalf of leg- 
islation I have co-sponsored to curtail one of 
the most flagrant violations of individual 
rights this country. has ever witnessed—the 
Hatch Act, 

As a co-sponsor of your bill (H.R. 3935) to 
permit civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to participate fully in the political 
life of our Nation and at the same time in- 
sulate them from improper political solicita- 
tion, I hope that the 94th Congress will move 
swiftly to grant these individuals the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their fundamental rights 
under the Constitution. It is indeed appall- 
ing that we have tolerated the unfairness of 
the present system for some 36 years now, 
and I am encouraged by the degree of inter- 
est that has been shown in correcting this 
situation in the 94th Congress. 

A great deal of the confusion that sur- 
rounds enforcement of the Hatch Act is due 
to the vagueness of its wording and the con- 
sequent difficulties in applying it properly 
in individual cases. Such vagueness hag not 
only complicated the difficulties of the courts 
in interpreting the law, but has also per- 
mitted past Administrations to compound the 
abuses inherent in the basic concept by in- 
credibly restrictive interpretations, 

The major provisions of our Hatch Act re- 
form legislation would redefine the meaning 
of political management and campaigns to 
permit the following activities: 

Candidacy for service in political conven- 
tions, 

Participation in political 
primary campaigns. 

Inyolvement in the preparations for or 
organization and conducting of political 
meetings and rallies. 

Membership in political clubs and orga- 
nizations. 

Distribution of campaign literature and 
wearing and distributing campaign badges 
and buttons. 

Having a publishing, editorial or man- 
soul connection with political publica- 

Ons. 


meetings and 
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Participating in a political parade. 
Circulating nominating petitions. 
Candidacy for public office. 

The proposed bills would also authorize 
voluntary political contributions by em- 
ployees. of the Federal Government and per- 
mit them to express their political views so 
long as this is not done by using any au- 
thority or influence which may belong to 
them by virtue of their employment by the 
Federal Government. 

I believe that this last provision is espe- 
cially significant, since it prohibits coercion 
of fellow employees, on-the-job solicitation 
of political contributions and other abuses 
that could be carried on in connection with 
oficial authority. Thus, higher level em- 
ployees are prohibited from imposing their 
private political views on subordinate per- 
sonnel and at the same time these subordi- 
nates may feel free to express their opinions 
without fear of reprisals from above. X 
enthusiastically support continuation of this 
type of protection for Federal employees. 

‘Today the Federal work force is approach- 
ing the figure of 3 million individuals. There 
are some 200,000 persons so employed in New 
York State, nearly half of them in the New 
York City area. It is imperative that we 
act as quickly as possible to include these 
people, the last remaining group to fall out- 
side of the protection the Constitution af- 
fords regarding political freedom, in the 
mainstream of American political life by 
extending to them the right to voice their 
opinions and support their candidates. 

Federal employees pay taxes. They have 
an unusual stake in Federal policies. To con- 
tinue to deprive them of their political rights 
is a travesty. Mr. Chairman, I offer my coni- 
plete support to you in this effort, and I am 
proud to have the opportunity to work with 
you to correct the abuses of the Hatch Act. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE—BROWN 
RESPONSE 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point ia the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 18, 1975, I printed in the Recorp 
a letter to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Gen. George S. Brown, 
raising certain questions about the De- 
partment of Defense position on chemi- 
cal warfare as stated in the U.S. mili- 
tary posture for fiscal year 1976. (See 
Recorp, pages 7077-7079 for that let- 
ter and the military posture statement.) 

I would like to provide the Members 
with General Brown’s response. His let- 
ter foliows: 

CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFP, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1275. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OTTINGER: This is in further re- 
sponse to your letter of 11 March 1975 in 
which you asked a number of questions con- 
cerning chemical munitions. Initially, I 
would like to summarize the rationale be- 
hind our current chemical policy. 

During World War II, President Roosevelt 
made a number of announcements concern- 
ing U.S. chemical policy. His strong personal 
hatred of gas warfare is well known and was 
evident throughout his announcement on 
8 June 1943. The President forcefully de- 
clared “we shall under no circumstances re- 
sort to the use of such weapons unless they 
are first used by our enemies. ... Any use of 
gas by any Axis power, therefore, will imme- 
diately be followed by the fullest possible 
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retaliation (in kind) upon munitions. cen- 
ters, seaports, and other military objectives 
throughout the whole extent of such Axis 
country." 

The present U.S. policy on chemical war- 
fare and biological research is based on Pres- 
idential decisions of 25 November 1969 and 
14 February 1970. The President, on 25:No- 
vember 1969 completely renounced any use 
of lethal biological agents and weapons and 
all other methods of biological warfare. He 
announced that the U.S. would confine its 
Diological research to defensive measures 
such as immunization and safety measures. 
The President also reaffirmed the U.S. policy 
of no first use of lethal chemical weapons 
and extended this no first use policy to cover 
the use of incapacitating chemical agents. 
On 14 February 1970, the policy on biological 
agents and weapons was extended to include 
even chemical toxins. 

There is a commonly held misconception 
that our recent ratification of the 1925 Ge- 
neva Protocol removes any chemical threat 
to U.S, forces. This is not the case. The Pro- 
tocol limits the “first use” of lethal chemi- 
cals but does not address the production and 
stockpiling of such weapons. The USSR., 
the United Kingdom, the Peoples Republic of 
China, and now the United States, among 
others, have found that their vital national 
interests require that they enter reservations 
to the Protocol preserving the right to re- 
taliate with chemical weapons to a chemical 
first attack. Thus, the Protocol actually pro- 
hibits only “first use” of the weapons it coy- 
ers. Since the US. long ago renounced first 
use of lethal chemical weapons, ratification 
renders more formal what has been a long- 
standing U.S. policy. The issue then narrows 
to the question of whether the United States 
requires the limited retaliatory stockpile 
necessary to deter use by others. In my mili- 
tary judgment, the safety and security of the 
United States Armed Forces requires this 
capability. 

You are correct when you interpret my 
remarks as indicating an Intelligence esti- 
mate of a very strong Soviet offensive chem- 
ical weapons capability. The Soviet Union 
and the Warsaw Pact present a serious poten- 
tial threat to US and Allied forces in Europe 
and elsewhere. We believe that the USSR is 
better prepared to operate offensively and 
defensively in a chemical warfare environ- 
ment than any other nation in the world. 
The significance of what we found after the 
most recent Middle East war was in its role 
as evidence of the emphasis the Soviets are 
placing on improving their already impres- 
sive chemical capability. If you have any 
question about the seriousness of this poten- 
tial threat, the Defense Intelligence Agency 
is prepared to provide a detailed classified 
briefing on this subject. 

The objective of the US chemical policy 
and program is to deter the use of chemical 
weapons by other nations by providing a 
capability to retaliate with chemical weapons 
should deterrence fail. Historically, the use 
of chemical weapons in war has been re- 
strained by the threat of retaliation in kind. 
It is generally concluded that fear of retalia- 
tion best explains why the Nazis did not use 
the nerve agents they had developed in the 
early stages of World War I. This same threat 
of retaliation upon the potential user and 
his allies clearly shaped decisions by both 
Allied and Axis powers throughout World 
War IL We believe that such a retaliatory 
capability continues to serve as a deterrent 
today. 

Despite the assertions made to the con- 
trary, our current stockpile does not ensure 
an adequate retallatory capability. It is in- 
adequate both in quantity and in composi- 
tion. It is aging. The last production order 
for for agent GB was in FY 57 and FY 61 for 
agent VX. We have provided detailed classi- 
fied information to the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees concerning the 
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status of the stockpile in connection with 
the testimony surrounding the posture 
statements. I would be pleased to provide 
any additional information any Member of 
Congress may require. Modernization of the 
chemical munitions stockplile is needed if 
the US is to maintain a limited, but credible, 
capability in this area. 

To provide such a capability, binary muni- 
tions are being planned’as a means of mod- 
ernizing a portion of our chemical warfare 
deterrent stockpile. These weapons are de- 
signed with two relatively harmless chem- 
ical components which are mixed during the 
flight of an artillery projectile to produce 
upon impact the same lethal nerve agents 
found in our current stockpile. They provide 
significant operational and safety advantages 
over any other known approach which could 
have been selected for modernization. 
Operationally, a binary weapon would be 
shipped and stored in a fail-safe mode by 
physically separating the two components. 

Some have suggested that we entirely 
abandon our retallatory capability and adopt 
a defensive-only posture relying upon our 
nuclear deterrent to deter any chemical at- 
tack as well. Reliance upon a nuclear deter- 
rent risks lowering the nuclear threshold 
by denying an option which falls between 
conventional munitions and escalation to 
tactical nuclear weapons. You recall, I am 
sure, the judgment expressed in the 1974 
report of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on the “Ratification of the Geneva Proto- 
col of 1925” where it is stated that the 
“suggestion of looking to U.S. nuclear capa- 
bility as a deterrent to any CW first strike is 
an extreme alternative that would require 
full and careful review.” The risks inherent 
in a strategy which makes nuclear war more 
likely far outweigh the savings which would 
result from abandoning the modernization 
program. 

In my judgment, an effective deterrent re- 
quires a force fully prepared with protective 
equipment and having a credible ability to 
retaliate. Detailed responses to your ques- 
tions are attached. The President has recom- 
mended that we develop and maintain a 
capability to deter chemical warfare. This 
posture has protected the United States for 
aimost a half century. The issue really is, 
“Should we abandon this proven posture for 
an unproven one?” 

I appreciate your interest and share your 
concern for ensuring that the appropriate 
course of action is taken in response to this 
threat to our national security. I especially 
Welcome your assurance that this informa- 
tion will be made available to the other 
Members of Congress. I will provide what- 
ever additional information you feel you 
require in order to make an informed judg- 
ment on this issue. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE S. Brown, 
General, U.S. Air Force. 


THE “MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was giyen 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has not seen “gunboat di- 
plomacy” since the years of World War I, 
but last week we saw it resurrected in a 
new and different form. A number of 
my constituents have written to me in 
protest over the President's resort to 
premature and excessive military action 
creating unnecessary risks and loss of 
life in rescuing the captive ship, the 
Mayaguez. 

I am deeply distressed by what I view 
as a hasty overreaction by the President 
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to the critical Mayaguez situation. 
Another 48 hours of negotiation and ma- 
ture diplomacy might have achieved the 
same result without the loss of American 
lives that occurred, not to mention the 
damage to our relations with Thailand 
and Japan. 

I wish that President Ford and Secre- 
tary of State Kissinger would be able to 
see past the short-range praise they have 
received for this episode and realize how 
dangerous a path they pursued. Anthony 
Lewis this morning published an excel- 
lent article in the New York Times on 
the Mayaguez incident and for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues who are concerned 
about the course of American foreign 
policy, I am inserting the column in the 
RECORD: 


THE MORNING AFTER 
(By Anthony Lewis) 


Curcaco.—The rule laid down by the Unit- 
ed States in the Mayaguez affair must go 
something like this: 

When a foreign country seizes an Ameri- 
can ship, claiming a violation of its waters, 
the U.S. will unilaterally fudge that togal 
claim. If we reject it, we shall demand the 
ship's release, allow a day or two for its re- 
turn and then launch a military attack. As 
one distinguished voice put it in comment- 
ing on the Mayaguez: “Once established 
diplomatic procedures had failed to achieve 
prompt recovery .. . President Ford had no 
alternative but to employ direct military 
means,” 

Exactly: No alternative but immediate 
force. So the next time Ecuador seizes an 
American tuna boat for fishing within a 
claimed 200-mile limit that we do not rec- 
ognize, Washington will give Ecuador a day 
or two and then bomb. And the next time 
we seize a Russian vessel for fishing within 
our claimed limit, all who cheered the Maya- 
guez action will understand and sympathize 
when the Soviets serve an ultimatum on us. 

Wise decisions by governments, as by 
judges, require dealing with particular facts 
in terms of larger principle. at is the case 
at hand must be decided with an eye for the 
consequences in cases as yet unimagined. 

By that standard the American action 
against Cambodia last week was folly. It re- 
fiected no general principle of law, diplomacy 
or morals that we would really be prepared 
to follow in other cases. For all the bluster 
and righteous talk of principle, it is im- 
possible to imagine the United States behay- 
ing that way toward anyone other than a 
weak, ruined country of little yellow people 
who have frustrated us. 

Respect for facts goes along with respect 
for principle in wise decisions. Do we know 
the facts of the Mayaguez affair? Does what 
we know give us confidence in the wisdom 
and humanity of our government’s actions? 
Consider just three questions, 

1. Was there any ground for Cambodian 
suspicion of the Mayaguez? 

A Cambodian communique ssid that Am- 
erican observation planes had flown over the 
country daily since the Khmer Rouge vic- 
tory last month. It said that smali boats car- 
rying Thai and Cambodian agents with radio 
equipment and bombs had been caught in 
Cambodian waters. It said the Mayaguez had 
entered those waters and was stopped for 
questioning. 

The United States has made reconnaissance 
flights and tried to land spies elsewhere in 
the past. When the Pentagon Papers were 
published in 1971, we learned that before the 
Tonkin Gulf incident of 1964 there had been 
provocative raids against North Vietnam. 
Are we sure the Cambodians had no reason 
to be edgy when they saw the Mayaguez? Are 
we sure the ship was In international waters? 
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2. How much 
diplomacy? 

At 5:03 A.M. May 12, Eastern daylight time, 
Washington heard about the seizure of the 
Mayaguez. At 2:00 P.M. that day the White 
House announced the news and began diplo- 
matic efforts for release of the ship. 

The Cambodian communiqué said US. 
planes began strafing and bombing around 
the ship and Islands about five hours after 
the White House announcement. The delayed 
United States report put the first air attack 
on Cambodian gunboats at 1:00 A.M. May 
14, or 35 hours after diplomatic moves began. 
When were the first attacks? In any event 
we allowed less than a day and a half for a 
response from the untried and isolated gov- 
ernment of a shattered country. 

3. What was the purpose of U.S. military 
action? 

The official reason was to save American 
lives and property. But the timing suggests 
there was more to it than that. 

At 8:15 P.M. May 14 Washington learned 
of a Cambodian broadcast offering to return 
the Mayaguez. At 9:15 the White House de- 
manded the crew be released and promised 
to cease military action if it was. At 10:53 
the United States destroyer Wilson, com- 
municating from the scene, said a small boat 
was approaching with at least thirty white 
men aboard. At 10:57, nevertheless, United 
States planes bombed a Cambodian airport 
miles away. At 11:14 President Ford was told 
that all the crew was safe. At 11:50 United 
States planes bombed an unused oil refinery. 

That record speaks volumes. The last at- 
tacks, at least, could only haye been punitive 
in purpose. They were designed to punish 
a “little half-assed nation,” in Senator 
Barry Goldwater's inelegant phrase. 

Bombing an unused refinery after the ship 
, and crew were recovered: That’s really big 

brave stuff. It was indeed Barry Goldwater’s 
vision of America that prevailed last week: 
a bully among nations, acting without con- 
sultation, without concern for facts or 
principle. 


time was allowed for 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. BROYHILL (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopes), until 3:30 this afternoon, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. HEFNER (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL) , until 3 p.m., today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Morcan (at the request of Mr. 
O’NEILL) , for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. MURTHA (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEnL), for May 20 through May 22, 
on account of death in the family. 

Mr. Neat (at his own request), from 
10 a.m. till 12 noon, today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. THOMPSON (at his own request), 
for May 21, on account of illness in the 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee, for 5 minutes 
today, after other special orders. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 60 minutes, May 21, 
1975. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHULZÆ) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 
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Mr. Tatcorr for 10 minutes, May 21, 
1975. 

Mr. Crane, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Suriver, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Bauman, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, McKinney, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McCtory, for 30 minutes, May 22, 
1975. 

(The following Members ‘at the re- 
quest of Mr. FisHer) to revise and extend 
their remerks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. Gowza.ez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. METCALFE, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vanix, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BEDELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

. MONTGOMERY, for 10 minutes, to- 


. McKay, for 5 minutes, today. 

. Druvan, for 10 minutes, today. 

. Fraser, for 5 minutes, today. 

. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

. McFaLL, for 5 minutes, today. 

. Dopp, for 5 minutes, today. 

. Hays of Ohio, for 10 minutes, to- 


;. ABZUG, for 10 minutes, today. 
. Bonxer, for 5 minutes, today.. 
Mr. Brown of California, for 5 minutes, 
today. 
Mr. Huneate, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Conyers, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee, and to include 
extraneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $765. 

Mr. BincHam, to extend his remarks 
just before the last vote. 

Mr. Neat, to extend his remarks im- 
mediately following the final vote on 
H.R. 6674. 

Mr. Gube, immediately prior to the 
vote on the Aspin amendment. 

Ms. Azzuc, to extend her remarks be- 
fore the vote on the Leggett amendment 
and also before the vote on the Aspin 
amendment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScuuLze) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances, 


FRENZEL in three instances. 
GUYER. 

ARMSTRONG. 

GRASSLEY. 

CONLAN, 

FREY. 

GOLDWATER, 

HARSHA. 

Tiscotr in three instances. 

Mr. Kemp, 

Mr. GILMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FisHer), and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Gowzarez in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. Wotrr in three instances. 

Mr, Beard of Rhode Island. 

Mr, O'NEILL, 

Mr. Dan DANIEL, 

Mr, FRASER. 

Mr. Downey of New York in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. MINETA. 

Mr. RICHMOND. 

Mr. SANTINI in two instances. 

Mr. BropHeap in two instances 

Mr PATTEN. 

Mr. Gaypos in 10 instances, 

My. Bracci in 10 instances. 

Mr. STUDDS. 

Mr. CHAPPELL in five instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. Lioyp of California. 

Mr. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. JENRETTE. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN in two instances. 

Mr. RANGEL: 

Mr. McDowatp of Georgia in three in- 
stances 

Mr. WIRTH. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. Driwan in 10 instances. 

Mr. McKay. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. BONKER in two instances. 

Mr. Nowak. 

Mr. FITHIAN in five instances. 

Mr, STUCKEY. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. UDALL. 

Mr. HOLLAND in two instances. 

Mr. MIKvA. 

Mr. Conyers in three instances. 

Mr. JOEN L. Burton. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Bill of the Senate of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 846. A bill to authorize the further sus- 
pension of prohibitions against military as- 
sistance to Turkey, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on International Relations. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4269. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam and the Revised Organic of the 
Virgin Islands. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 4269, An act to amend the Organic Act 
of Guam and the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 9 o'clock and 3 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RODINO: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 6755 (Rept No. 94- 
230.) Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 427. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigation and study of the explora- 
tion and exploitation of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf to be conducted by the ad 
hoc Select Committee on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf; with amendment (Rept. No. 
94-231). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. H.R. 6706. A bill to 
clarify existing authority for employment 
of personnel in the White House Office, the 
Executive Residence at the White House, and 
the Domestic Council, to clarify existing au- 
thority for employment of personnel by the 
President to meet unanticipated personnel 
needs, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 94-232). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

Mr. ARCHER: 

H.R. 7116. A bill to provide a tax credit 
for expenditures made in the exploration and 
development of new reserves of oll and gas 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHARP (for himself, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. MOFFETT, 
and Mr. WRTH) : 

H.R. 7117. A bill to require automobile 
manufacturers to meet mandatory fuel econ- 
omy standards; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ARCHER (for himself, Mr. 
ANDREWS Of North Dakota, Mr. AU- 
Corn, Mr, Barats, Mr. BURGENER, 
Mr, COLLINS of Texas, Mr. Degwin- 
SKI, Mr. Devine, Mr. Emery, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr, Grapison, Mr. HAGE- 
DORN, Mr. Hyps, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
KETCHUM, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. LENT, 

MARTIN, Mrs. Pettis, Mr. 
. RUNNELS, and Mr. 


Dis 
ELR. 7118. A bill to require that estimates 
of the average cost for each taxpaying fam- 
ily be included in all bills and resolutions 
of a public character introduced and re- 
ported in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ARCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Syms, Mr. Treen, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
Mrurorp, and Mr. LAGOMARSINO) : 

ELR. 7119. A bill to require that estimates 
of the average cost for each taxpaying family 
be included in all bills and resolutions of 
® public character introduced and reported 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BEARD of Rhode Island (for 
himself, Mr. Joun L. Burron, Mr. 
VANDER VEEN, Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. St 
Germain, Mr. Won Par, Mr. BAaDILLO, 
Mr. Waxman, and Ms, Aszuc): 
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H.R. 7120. A bill to provide useful work 
to unemployed individuals in activities which 
promote the public welfare; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BENITEZ: 

H.R. 7121. A bill to amend section 125 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in the provision for minimum 
payments for State-operated programs; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. Roz, 
Mr. Orrincer, Mr. CHARLES WILSON 
of Texas, Mr. Nix, Mr. KETCHUM, Mr. 
Downer of New York, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. SAN- 
TINI, Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. LAFALcCE, Mr, 
BLANCHARD, Mr. Dominick V, 
DANIELS, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, and Mr, Moore): 

H.R. 7122. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish a National 
Law Enforcement Heroes Memorial within 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE: 

H.R. 7123. A bill to authorize the lease and 
transfer of burley tobacco farm marketing 
quotas to farms within contiguous coun- 
ties in the same State; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mrs, BURKE of California (for her- 
self, Mr, BropHeap, Mr. CLAY, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. Faun- 
TROY, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Harris, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. McCormack, Mr. McKinney, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr, MOSHER, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. UpALL, and Mr, 
WAXMAN): 

H.R. 7124. A bill to provide increased em- 
ployment opportunity by executive agencies 
of the U.S. Government for persons unable 
to work standard working hours, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 7125. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7126. A bill to establish a program of 
comprehensive medical, hospital, and dental 
care as protection against the cost of ordi- 
nary and catastrophic illness by requiring 
employers to make insurance available to 
each employee and his family, by Federal 
financing of insurance for persons of low 
income, in whole or in part according to 
ability to pay, and by assuring the avail- 
ability of insurance to all persons regardless 
of medical history, and on a guaranteed re- 
newable basis; Jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7127. A bill to amend the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969; to the Committee 
on International Relations. 

By Mr. FOLEY (for himself and Mr. 
FITAIAN) : 

H.R, 7128. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1966, as amended, to assure humane 
treatment of certain animals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULTON (for himself, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. Hatey, Mr. BURKE of 
Florida, Mr. Bearp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Burreson of Texas, Mr. BYRON, Mr. 


CEDERBERG, Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS, 
Mr. Downine of Virginia, Mr. FIND- 
Ley, Mr. Guyer, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. 
Huaits, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. Mrers of Indiana, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr, Spence, Mr. TAYLOR of 
Missouri, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. WHITE- 
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HURST, Mr. WYLIE, and Mr. Youns of 
Florida) : 

HR. 7129. A bill to establish a program 
of comprehensive medical, hospital, and den- 
tal care as protection against the cost of 
ordinary and catastrophic illness by requir- 
ing employers to make insurance available to 
each employee and his family, by Federal 
financing of insurance for persons of low in- 
come, in whole or in part according to abil- 
ity to pay, and by assuring the availability of 
insurance to all persons regardless of medical 
history, and on a guaranteed renewable basis; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself and Mr. 
FITHIAN): 

H.R. 7130. A bill to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development a 
direct low-interest loan program to assist 
homeowners and builders in purchasing and 
installing solar heating (or combined solar 
heating and cooling) equipment; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency, and Housing. 

By Mr, GUDE (for himself, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD Of California, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. BURGENER, Mr. MILFORD, Mr. ASH- 
LEY, Mr. Ryan, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. MAZZOLI, 
Mr. MITCHELL Of New York, Mrs. 
Burke of California, Mr. SARASIN, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. FISHER, Mr. BROWN 
of Michigan, and Mr. Howe): 

HR. 7131. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt cooperative 
housing corporations, condominium manage- 
ment associations, and residential real estate 
Management associations from taxation on 
certain types of Income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. Yar- 
RON, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr, 
Kress, Mrs, Minx, Mr. Mrtter of 
California, Mr. Carr, Mr. FITHIAN, 
Mr. Soiarz, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. RYAN, Mr. Hype, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. FAS- 
CELL, Mr. Foro of Tennessee, Mr, 
GILMAN, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Srupps, Mr, 
Brown of Michigan, and Mr. ROBIN- 
SON): 

HR. 7132. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer to 
amortize over a 60-month period, solar heat- 
ing and cooling equipment which is placed 
in service for nonresidential structures, or 
in lieu of such amortization, to take an in- 
vestment tax credit for such equipment; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENT (for himself, and Mr. 
EscH): 

H.R. 7133. A bill to transfer primary juris- 
diction over the food stamp program to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with the Secretary of Agriculture advising 
on foods approved for participation In the 
program; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McKAY (for himself, Mr. SAN- 
TINI, and Mr. Howe): 

H.R. 7134. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the continua- 
tion of family farms, and to provide that 
farmland, woodland, or open land which 
comprises part of an estate may be valued, 
for estate tax purposes, as such rather than 
at its fair market value, and to provide that 
real property which is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places may be valued, for 
estate tax purposes, at its value for its exist- 
ing use, and to provide for the revocation of 
such lower evaluation and recapture of un- 
paid taxes with interest in appropriate cir- 
cumstances; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr, 
Carr, Mr. D’Amours, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Moss, Mr. RODINO, 
and Mr. Vicorrro) : 
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H.R. 7135. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to encourage and assist 
the several States in carrying out a pro- 
gram of animal health research; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of California (for him- 
self, and Mr, PERKINS): 

H.R. 7136. A bill to continue the special 
supplemental food program for women, in- 
fants, and children through September 30, 
1975; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself, Mr. 
Ror, and Mr. HARRIS): 

H.R. 7137. A biil to improve the Nation’s 
energy resources; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself, Mr. 
Bapii1o, Mr. Bearn of Rhode Island, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Carr, 
Ms, CoLLINSsS of Illinois, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. FORD 
of Tennessee, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr, Hecuter of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland, Mr. PATTISON of New 
York, Mr. Rance,, Mr. RICHMOND, 
Mr. Rimcite, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Scuever, Mr. Sorarz, and Mr. 
THOMPSON) : 

H.R. 7138. A bill to amend title XVI of 
the Social Security Act to provide for the 
payment of a special housing allowance to 
each recipient of supplemental security in- 
come benefits whose housing expenses ex- 
ceed an amount equal to 24 percent of his or 
her income, so as to reduce such expenses to 
that amount; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, PATTISON of New York: 

H.R. 7139. A bill to authorize the States 
to carry out certain functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Engineers 
on intrastate waters; to the Committee on 


Public Works and Transportation. 
By Mr, STEIGER of Arizona: 


H.R. 7140. A biil to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Mogollon Mesa project, Arizona, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIGER. of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. McDapr, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. GUDE, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. KIND- 
NESS, Mr. BALDUS, Mr. PERKINS, Mr, 
Stsx, Mr. Roncaro, Mr, Quire, Mr. 
RANDALL, Mr. Moors, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. IcHorp, 
Mr. CORNELL, Mr. TAYLOR of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. COHEN): 

H.R, 7141. A bill to provide for the duty- 
free entry of binder twine and baler twine 
made of man-made fibers; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 7142, A bill to amend the Airport and 
Airways Development Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 7143. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the ex- 
emption for purposes of the Federal estate 
tax, to increase the estate tax marital deduc- 
tion, and to provide an alternate method of 
valuing certain real property for estate tax 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. 
Stupps, Mr. D’Amovrs, and Mr. 
AuvCorn) : 

H.R. 7144. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to make loans to 
US. fishermen to cover the costs of damages 
to their vessels and gear by foreign vessels; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

HR. 7145. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to promote the care 
and treatment of veterans in State veterans’ 
homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. RoB- 
ERT W. DANIEL, Jr., Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
Evins of Tennessee, Mr. FREY, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr, Guyer, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. 
Microrp, Mrs. Petits, Mr. RUNNELS, 
and Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 7146, A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to improve and make 
more realistic various provisions relating to 
éligibility for aid to families with dependent 
children and the administration of the aid 
to families with dependent children pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLISH (for himself, Mr. 
ALBERT, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. JONES of 
Oklahoma, and Mr.  RISENHOOVER) : 

H.R. 7147, A bill to designate the Moun- 
tain Park Reservoir, Okla., as the Tom Steed 
Reservoir; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By. Mr.’ FRASER (for himself, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. UDALL, Mr, BEDELL, 
Mr. BONEER, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. 
FISHER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. Kartu, Mrs. 
Keys, Mrs. MEYNER, Mr, Mrxva, and 
Mr. STARK) : 

H.R, 7148. A bill to provide that all petro- 
leum imported into the United States after 
September 1, 1975, shall not be available for 
purchase other than by the Government of 
the United States; Jointly to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 7149. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code with respect to regis- 
tration for unpublished works and with 
respect to the fees of the Copyright Office, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 7150..A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for social agency, legal, 
and related expenses incurred in connection 
with the adoption of a child by the taxpayer; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R, 7151. A bill to construct an Indian 
Art and Cultural Center in Riverton, Wyo., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs, SPELLMAN: 

H.R. 7152. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to permit the mailing, 
broadcasting, or televising of lottery infor- 
mation and the transportation, mailing, and 
advertising of lottery tickets in interstate 
commerce but only concerning lotteries 
which are lawful; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAUMAN: 

HR. 7153. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to assist the 
States in enhancing and restoring the shell- 
fish resources of the coastal zone, to estab- 
lish the National Advisory Shellfish Com- 
mittee, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. EARLY: 

H.R. 7154. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the erection of a sculp- 
ture in memory of Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
the Father of Modern Rocketry, on the 
grounds of Clark University; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R. 7155. A bill to direct the Federal 
Trade.Commission to conduct a broad scale 
investigation of all activities within its ju- 
risdiction which involve condominiums and 
condominium projects, and to take such ac- 
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tions and make such recommendations as 
may be necessary or appropriate under the 
law to provide more adequate protection for 
purchasers and owners of condominiums; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.J. Res. 464. Joint resolution making ur- 
gent supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

By Mr, D'AMOURS (for himself, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. Conte, Mr. Corrrr, Mr, 
Dopp, Mr. Earty, Mr. Emery, Mr, 
HARRINGTON, Mrs. HECELER of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr, MAC- 
DONALD of Massachusetts, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. Sarastn, and Mr. 
Srupps) : 

H.J. Res. 465. Joint resolution to amend the 
act creating the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Advisory Council to permit the ap- 
pointment of members from the New Eng- 
land States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself and 
Mr. D’AmovuRs) ; 

H.J. Res. 466. Joint resolution to amend 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973 to prohibit the President from setting 
minimum prices for crude oil, residual fuel 
oll, or any refined petroleum product with- 
out congressional authority, to prohibit the 
President from using section 232(b) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 or any other 
provision of law to establish such minimum 
prices without congressional authority, and 
for other purposes; jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR (for himself and 
Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska) : 

H.J: Res. 467. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the right to 
life; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas 
(for himself, Mr. Cray, Mr. Eovwarps 
of Alabama, and Mr. ESCH): 

H.J. Res. 468. Joint resolution to urge the 
President to return the crown of St. Stephen 
to Hungary; to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By Mr. KETCHUM (for himself, Mr. 
RovsseEtor, and Mr. Syms): 

H. Con. Res. 287. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the complexity of Federal income tax 
forms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MYERS of Indiana: 

H. Con. Res. 288. Concurrent resolution to 
collect overdue debts; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Res. 486, Resolution creating a select 
committee to study the impact and ramifica- 
tions of the Supreme Court decision on abor- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. METCALFE (for himself, Mr. 
Dices, Ms, Anzuc, Mr. ANDERSON of 
California, Mr. BELL, Mr. BERGLAND, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Ms. Burke of Cali- 
fornia, Ms. CHISHOLM, Ms. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Dow- 
NEY Of New York, Mr. Drinan, Mr. 
Epwarvs of California, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Hicks, Ms. HOLTZ- 
MAN, Ms, JORDAN, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr, 
MELCHER, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. Orrovcrr, and Mr, 
PEPPER): 

H. Res. 487. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives con- 
cerning the serious problem of malnutrition 
which exists in certain areas; to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 
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By Mr. METCALFE (for himself, Mr, 
Diees, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr, Roz, Mr. SARDANES, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. Sonanz, Mr. STORES, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. VIGORITO, Mr. WAXMAN, 
and Mr, WRIGHT) : 

H. Res. 488. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives con- 
cerning the serious problem of malnutrition 
which exists in certain areas of the world; 
to the Committee on International Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

146. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Assembly of the State of California, 
relative to the cost of assisting and maintain- 
ing refugees from Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7156. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Robert W. E. Jacobi, USAR, retired; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7157. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Schafer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred to as follows: 

130. By the SPEAKER; Petition of the 
municipal council, Saipan, Mariana Islands, 

- Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, rela- 
tive to the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Government for the Northern Mariana 
Islands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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131. Also, petition of the board of super- 
visors, Columbia County, N.Y., retateve to 
unpaid real estate taxes owed by the Penn- 
Central Railroad; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, proposed 
amendments were submitted as follows: 
HR. 6860 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

On page 98, after line 6, add the following 
new subsection (c): 

“(c) No amount in excess of $250,000,000 
shall be spent from the Trust Fund in any 
one fiscal year for any one program, project, 
or category authorized by law.” 

By Mr. CONTE: 

Page 4, strike out line 23 and all that 
follows thereafter down through line 19 on 
page 14. 

Page 15, line 4, strike out “133 (a) (3)” and 
insert “123(3)”. 

Page 18, line 19, strike out “any” and all 
that follows thereafter down through line 23 
and insert the following: “any rate of duty 
established by part I and any adjustment to 
any rate of duty made by him under part I.” 

Page 19, lines, 6, 7, and 8, strike out “the 
factors taken into account in making any 
modification under subsection (b) or (c) 
of section 111,”. 

Page 19, line 12, strike out “(a) In General. 

Page 20, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 23 on 
page 21. 

Redesignate the parts and sections of title 
I of the bill accordingly. 

Page 6, line 8, immediately after “takes 
effect.” insert the following: “During any 
calendar quarter which begins after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the maximum 
average daily number of barrels specified in 
the table contained in this subsection shall 
be increased by the amount of petroleum and 
petroleum products determined by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to be necessary to 
compensate for natural curtailments.” 
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Page 15, line 22, immediately after “motor 
vehicies).” insert the following: “Nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed 
to affect any import license waiving payment 
of fees and duties which was issued pursuant 
to Presidential Proclamation numbered 4210, 
April 18, 1973.” 

Strike out section 112 (relating to estab- 
lishment of import licensing system) begin- 
ning on page 9, line 9, and ending on page 
14, line 19. 

Strike out part IV, beginning on page 20, 
line 16, and ending on page 21, line 23. 

Page line, line 22, immediately after “motor 
vehicles). insert the following: “Nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed 
to affect any import license waiving payment 
of fees and duties. which was issued pursu- 
ant to Presidential Proclamation 4210, 
April 18, 1973.” 

By Mr. CRANE: 

Page 96, line 25, strike out “and”. 

Page 97, line. 10, strike out the period and 
insert “p and”. 

Page 97, after line 10, insert: 

(5) payments to States to replace State 
tax revenues lost because of decreased use 
of gasoline and special fuels resulting from 
the imposition of the taxes provided by sec- 
tions 4086 and 4051 of the Interal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as added by this Act.” 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

Page 102, lines 18-19, strike out “(used in 
a trade or business described in section 
48(c) (3) (B) (i))”. 

Page 103, after line 11, add the following 
aubsection: 

“(G) in a facility concerning which the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration finds that conversion from petro- 
leum and petroleum products to alternative 
fuel sources is not practicable considering ali 
relevant factors, including, but not limited 
to the technological feasibility of such con- 
version, the availability of alternative energy 
supplies, and the ability to satisfy applicable 
pollution prevention standards when using 
such alternative fuels, and the economic 
hardship of the particular firm and com- 
munity in queston.” 
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SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3 I held a day-long 
public hearing in my district on senior 
citizens and the economy. I heard testi- 
mony from more than two dozen wit- 
nesses, including heads of senior citizen 
organizations, agency directors, and some 
very outspoken individuals representing 
themselves. The hearing room was 
packed with interested older Americans 
anxious to be heard by their congressmen 
as well as by the various public officials 
who were also in attendance. 

In my remarks, I pointed out that the 
plight of the older Americans is well 
known, but it seems that their pleas have 
fallen on deaf ears. I am concerned that 
we do more than merely keep retired per- 
sons above some statistical poverty J>vel. 
Unless the Congress acts to thwart in 
sensitive policies and inflation, we will, 
in effect, he legislating poverty for the 


older Americans. I think they deserve 
better treatment than that. 

At the hearing that day, Eleanor Mor- 
ris, Region H Program Director of the 
Administration on the Aging, was my 
guest. She spoke of the importance of 
hearing directly from the senior citizen. 

I ask that our remarks be included in 
the RECORD. 

The remarks are attached: 

SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE Economy 

The CHAmMAN. My name is Tom Downey. 
I'm the Congressman from this district, and 
this is the first of several public hearings on 
various subjects that I'l! be holding in my 
district. 

This one pertains to senior citizens and our 
economy. 

Before I begin, Pd just like to lay down the 
ground rules of our hearing. I want to make 
it as informal as possible. I want you to tell 
me about your problems and make refer- 
ences to various programs and things you 
think need to be done on the federal level. 

Before I begin, I would like to introduce 
some people who are here today. We are 
honored to haye Councilman John P. Fin- 
nerty and the man we all love the most, our 
Receiver of Taxes, Edward Boogerton. 

There is no need to recount to you the 
blea" nature of our national economic health. 
We are touched by it and aware of it. The 
ongoing public dehate and the price tags in 


the supermarkets combined to give each of 
us a Clear picture of what is happening. That 
the current inflation and recession are not 
affecting us equally. Those who are forced 
to live on fixed incomes suffer the most. 
The plight of the older Americans is well 
known, especially since they have organized 
themselves at all levels of government to 
influence public policy on their own behalf. 
But it seems that their pleas have fallen on 
deat ears recently. 

At a time when the cost of living has risen 
twenty-two per cent in just two years, we 
hear serious proposals that Social Security 
recipients will be limited to only a five per 
cent cost-of-living increase. At a time when 
senior citizens are paying proportionately 
larger shares of their Income on food and 
health care, we hear the Administration sug- 
gest that the price of food stamps be in- 
creased and that Medicare benefits be cut 
by ten percent, It is true that these pro- 
posals will save the government money, but 
they will save the government money at the 
expense of those least able to afford it. 

The Bureau of Census recorded in 1972 
that nearly 5,000,000 people over age sixty 
had incomes below the official poverty level. 
The intervening years have taken their toll 
in the form of increased costs for everything, 
but particularly for food and fuel. Unless 
the Congress acts to thwart insensitive poli- 
cies and inflation, we will, in effect, be legis- 
lating poverty for the older Americans. I 
think they deserve better treatment than 
that. 
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I am concerned that we do more than 
merely keep retired persons above some sta- 
tistical poverty level. The final goal as a mat- 
ter of public policy Is to see that senior citi- 
zens are able to live their lives in dignity 
and self repsect, That goal will require imagi- 
native legislation and enforcement. It is for 
that reason I am here today. I want to hear 
from the senior citizens themselves exactly 
how they feel about the way the government 
is treating them. After today’s session, I want 
to be able to say that I know specifically 
what the gaps in current programs sre, and 
what my senior citizen cons‘‘tuents think 
can be done about them. 

I have recently been honored with an ap- 
pointment by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to the Select Committee of 
the Aging. I will report to the Committee 
on what you tell me today. From that forum, 
I will be better able to act on behalf of 
senior citizens, acting in a watchdog role 
over legislation to see that they get their 
fair share of this country’s resources. 

Also, I have recently established a Senior 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee, composed of 
local people involved with this problem. They 
will keep me continually advised of the kinds 
of assistance needed. The Committee will 
also provide me with a convenient forum 
through which I can inform senior citizens 
of congressional action that affects them. 

Let me add, that I am gratified by the 
amount of interest and enthusiasm shown 
for this reading. I can conclude only that 
the desire of the many witnesses to testify 
is testimony itself to the urgency of the 
problems facing senior citizens and the 
economy. 

I would now like to introduce Eleonor 
Morris, Region II Program Director of the 
Administration on the Aging. 

Ms. MORRIS: It’s a pleasure to be here, 
and I want to convey the appreciation of 
our Commissioner, Arthur Flemming, for the 
invitation that he be here today. Unfor- 
tunately, he was not able to be here, but I 
was pleased to hear he will get a transcript 
of the hearing. 

The Administration on the Aging which I 
represent, is a small agency, but, with the 
federal bureaucracy, it has a responsibility 
for efficacy for older people. You don’t find 
out, though, what the needs of older people 
are in Washington or New York City. So, I 
feel it’s a very important opportunity for 
me and for the representative of the State 
Office for the Aging, Barbara Alleyne, who 
is here and for Elizabeth Taibbi, who is our 
local counterpart, to hear directly from you 
how it ts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Ms. Morris. 

Let me say that these hearings will prob- 
ably be an exercise In self discipline for the 
Hearing Officer today. We intend to go from 
nine-thirty in the morning until we finish 
with one recess scheduled at ten-fifteen and 
one scheduled at eleven-fifteen, I intend to 
recognize the people in the order that they 
have asked to testify. Later on in the after- 
noon, those of you who have not either sent 
us a request to testify or filled out a card 
will be heard on any particular matter you 
would like to speak on. I ask that the people 
scheduled to testify try to limit their re- 
marks to ten minutes, If I have some ques- 
tions or Ms. Morris has, we will put them 
to you at the time you testify. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
STRIKE A BICENTENNIAL GOLD 
COIN 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation will soon celebrate the 200th an- 
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niversary of American independence. 
To commemorate this historic event, I 
am introducing a bill that directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to mint and 
issue a Bicentennial gold coin. A similar 
measure has been introduced on the Sen- 
ate side by Senator Mark HATFIELD. 

U.S. mint-produced gold coin would 
be a fitting tribute to our first 200 years 
as a nation. It would symbolize our pride 
in America’s past and our faith in its 
future. 

Such a coin would be a prized posses- 
sion for the millions of coin collectors 
throughout America. For the noncollect- 
ing public as well, it would be a lasting 
and cherished memento of the Bicenten- 
nial. 

I urge my colleagues to take swift ac- 
tion on this legislation. It would be tragic 
if we missed the opportunity to strike a 
Bicentennial gold coin due to congres- 
sional inaction. 

Following is the complete text of the 
bill: 

HR. 4291 
A bill to authorize the issuance of gold 
commemorative coins bearing the seal or 
symbol of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of the Treasury (hereinafter 
referred to as the “‘Secretary”) shall strike, 
in such quantities as he determines to be 
sufficient to meet the demands of purchasers 
as provided in subsection (b), gold commem-~ 
orative coins, of such size and composition 
as he deems to be appropriate, but each such 
coin shall contain at least two-thirds gold by 
weight. Each such gold commemorative coin 
Shall bear the seal or symbol of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Administration 
and such other emblems, devices, and in- 
scriptions as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

(b) The gold commemorative coins struck 
pursuant to this Act shall be offered for 
sale to the public, and the Secretary is au- 
thorized, by regulation, to limit the number 
of such gold commemorative coins which 
any one person or group of persons may pur- 
chase. 

(c) The gold commemorative coins struck 
and sold pursuant to this Act shall be legal 
tender for ali debts, public and private, pub- 
lic charges, taxes, duties, and dues. 


OPPOSITION TO HATHAWAY 
NOMINATION 


HON. TIMOTHY E. WIRTH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, even though 
we in the House have nc vote on con- 
firmation of Cabinet nominees, I would 
like to lend at least moral support to 
Colorado’s two Senators, Messrs. Has- 
KELL and Hart, by stating my opposi- 
tion to the confirmation of Stanley K. 
Hathaway as Secretary of the Interior. 

Many environmental. protectionists 
have urged rejection of Governor Hath- 
away on the grounds of his insensitivity 
to, or at best confusion over, environ- 
mental considerations in the quest for 
energy independence. I share their con- 
cern, but they have already made that 
ease better than I could. My own oppo- 
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sition is based more on Governor Hath- 
away's readiness to run roughshod over 
the consumer and to brush aside long- 
term planning for an energy price and 
tax policy. As you know from my re- 
marks in the Recorp last week, Mr. 
Speaker, energy price and tax strategy 
is a special interest of mine. 

In testimony to the Federal Energy 
Administration in Denver last August, 
Governor Hathaway said that: 

The simple fact is we are not going to have 
cheaper energy in this country any longer... 
and unfortunately our people are going to 
have to become accustomed to higher prices 
for energy. 


This is undoubtedly true, but his atti- 
tude seems cavalier. He appears to be- 
lieve in any and all incentives to ex- 
ploitation of domestic fuel resources. 
He appears indifferent to the burden on 
the consumer. He has little sense of the 
delicate balance that must be struck in 
any rational long-term price and tax 
strategy. 

As Senator Gary Hart pointed out, 
Governor Hathaway's refiex in favor of 
the economic interests of a few giant pri- 
vate corporations is clear from his rec- 
ord in his own State of Wyoming. There 
he permitted major oil and coal com- 
panies to work public land in return for 
abysmally low royalty payments into the 
public purse. Is this an augury of what he 
would do as Secretary of the Interior? At 
the FEA hearings I referred to earlier, 
Governor Hathaway said, “I think there 
is a great potential in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, particularly on public lands,” 
to be realized “if the economic incentives 
are adequate.” Well, we in Colorado are 
unhappy about the plunder of our State 
that the Government-industrial complex 
seems to have in mind. 

In their endorsement of Governor 
Hathaway, Senators McGee and Hansen 
made a revealing statement. The nom- 
inee, they said, is “as well prepared ... 
as anyone the President might nomi- 
nate.” Are there not better qualified peo- 
ple known to the White House? Many 
of the President’s recent appointees have 
been excellent—certainly he can do bet- 
ter in this case. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is an increasingly sensitive post, 
particularly in environmental and energy 
concerns, and increasingly in interna- 
tional negotiations with the OPEC coun- 
tries. I believe we can do better, Mr. 
Speaker, I hope my colleagues will urge 
the Senators of their respective delega- 
tions to reject this nomination. 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX RETURN 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I would like to take the opportunity to 
make known my personal income. for 
calendar year 1974, as recently reported 
on my income tax return. 

In 1969 and 1979 I divested myself of 
all corporate and business investments 
because my growing responsibilities asa 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee caused nie some concern that I might 
find myself in a confiict-of-interest situ- 
ation. 

In the past I have occasionally released 
information about my personal income, 
but I have not previously published a 
complete account. This was not due to 
unwillingness on my part, but rather be- 
cause demands for such information al- 
ways seemed to arise out of vague or 
untrue charges by a political opponent 
during a campaign, or surfaced from 
high pressure tactics promoted by some 
Special interest group which had ap- 
pointed itself as the “conscience” of the 
Congress. 

Presently there is no political cam- 
paign under way; I have no political 
opponents, and the clamor generated by 
the spokesmen for conscience seems to 
have died away. I am therefore willing 
to submit this information voluntarily 
for the public record. 

In an effort to state the facts as clear- 
ly as possible, I have followed the format 
of Internal Revenue Form 1040, as filed 
by millions of American citizens: 

Line 9 shows my Congressional salary 
of $42,500. 

Line 11 shows 


interest income of 


shows other income as 

Line 13 lists total income as $44,110.13. 

Line 14, expenses above reimburse- 
ments, totals $131.03. 

Line 15 lists adjusted gross income as 
$43,979.10. 

On Schedule A of Form 1040 there is 
listed on line 41 total deductions of 
$5,279.71. This consists of: State and 
local taxes, $2,385.44; interest paid, $400; 
charitable contributions, $370; allowable 
medical-dental deduction, $150; miscel- 
Janeous deductions, $1,974.27. 

On Form 1040, line 16, total income 
tax due is $10,879.73. 

On Line 22, there is listed a total of 
$11,600.40 Federal income tax withheld. 

On line 24, the amount of Federal in- 
come tax overpaid is listed at $720.67. 

I paid West Virginia State income tax 
in the amount of $1,489.10 for 1974. 

In accordance with the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, Public Law 
92-225, all receipts and expenditures 
during the 1974 campaign were handled 
by the Slack for Congress Committee, 
1616 Charleston National Plaza, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 25301, of which Vincent V, 
Chaney is treasurer. That fund had no 
taxable income in 1974, 


NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE'S 10TH 
ANNUAL FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
AWARD DINNER 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
I would like to join the Honorable Hugh 
L. Carey, Governor of New York, in con- 
gratulating the recipients of the Fred- 
erick Douglass Award presented at the 
New York Urban League’s 10th Annual 
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Frederick Douglass Award dinner. Since 
its founding 56 years ago, the New York 
Urban League has worked to continue 
the struggle of a pioneer black leader in 
U.S. history, Frederick Douglass. The 
recipients of this award—John Mosler, 
Alfonso Sherald, Yvonne Wright, and Dr. 
John Holloman—are certainly deserving 
of the Frederick Douglass Award given 
the highest achievements that each has 
demonstrated. 

In his remarks, Governor Carey com- 
mented, “Frederick Douglass learned to 
read as a slave, and he secretly shined 
boots on the side to buy his first book. 
That enterprise, that thirst for learning, 
never left him. And when the earnings 
of that knowledge enabled him to buy 
his freedom, it was a lesson he never for- 
got.” This description of Frederick 
Douglass exhibits the strength and en- 
durance that enabled this great leader 
to go on and to attain such triumphs 
as U.S. Marshal for the District of Co- 
lumbia, recorder of deeds for the District 
of Columbia, minister-resident and 
consul-general to the Republic of Haiti, 
as well as the charge d'affaires to Santo 
Domingo, all during a time when a black 
man was at the height of his struggle 
for freedom. This exuberant initiative 
is also characteristic of the young per- 
sons receiving this year’s Frederick 
Douglass Award. John Mosler, Alfonso 
Sherald, and Yvonne Wright are three 
youngsters among hundreds of others 
who have been given another opportunity 
to tackle the exigencies of life that once 
seemed to be hopeless. I commend the 
Street Academy under the auspices of 
the Urban League for offering their 
guidance to these young people and help- 
ing to make this day possible for them. 

To Dr. Holloman, I join Governor 
Carey in congratulating your fine 
achievements in carrying out Frederick 
Douglass’ high hopes of equality and jus- 
tice for all. 

The article follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARES BY Gov. Hven L. 

CAREY 

Mayor Beame, Charles Millard, Vernon 
Jordan, Evelyn Cunningham, distinguished 
colleagues, ladies and gentlemen. 

I am pleased to be with you tonight to 
congratulate this year’s winners of the 
Prederick Douglass Awards. I also join in 
paying the most heartfelt tribute to the man 
whose spirit we now honor. It was my great 
privilege while in Corgress to be on the com- 
mittee which designated his home in Ana- 
costia as a national landmark. 

Frederick Douglass learned to read as a 
slave, and he secretly shined boots on the 
side to buy his first book. That enterprise, 
that thirst for learning, never left him. And 
when the earnings of that knowledge ena- 
bled him to buy his freedom, it was a 
lesson he never forgot. 

“We shall be the advocates of learning, 
from the very want of it,” he wrote. 

Those words appeared in the anti-slavery 
newspaper Douglass published for seventeen 
years in Rochester, New York. I believe New 
York is still the home of that spirit of free- 
dom, that quest for true equality between 


all peoples. 

For Douglass realized early on, that the 
abolition of slavery was only the beginning 
of the struggle. True equality, as Douglass 
understood so well, cannot be measured by 
the triumph of one man. Until all men and 
women have the same opportunities avail- 
able to them; until the words of the law 
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are reflected in the deeds of men—unti] 
then, we cannot call ourselves an equal, 
democratic society. 

Since its founding fifty-six years ago, the 
New York Urban League has continued that 
Douglass concern. 

Recognizing that a society divided where 
it Hived—rich and poor—could never work 
together equally, the League sought decent 
housing for ail. 

Recognizing that the disadvantaged could 
never be equal until they held equal jobs, 
the League expanded the frontiers of inte- 
gration through education and training. 

The Street Academy, which we honor to- 
night, is one of the great success stories of 
that proud tradition, Hundreds of young- 
sters, whose lives had reached a dead end 
before they were 21, have been given another 
chance. Once considered hopeless, they have 
demonstrated scholastic skills and career ap- 
titudes under this program, that are little 
short of amazing. 

Congratulations to you, John Mosler, Al- 
fonso Sherald and Yvonne Wright and to 
those who worked with you, to make this 
dream such a successful living reality. 

And congratulations to you Dr. Holloman. 

You stand in the proud tradition of those 
who have received these awards in previous 
years. Men and women who have not al- 
lowed difficulty to deter them, or success 
to turn their heads. 

You stand in the finest tradition of serv- 
ice, compassion, and humanity for your fel- 
low man so amply demonstrated by Freder- 
ick Douglass over a century ago. 

As he wrote then: “What you suffer, we 
suffer; what you endure, we endure. We are 
indissolubly united, and we must fall or 
flourich together.” 

With efforts like yours, we can't fail to 
flourish. 

Thank you. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL MEAT 
INSPECTION ACT 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation which would 
amend the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
to require that imported meat and meat 
food products be labelled “imported” at 
all stages of distribution until delivery 
to the ultimate consumer. It would also 
require certain eating establishments, 
which serve imported meat, to inform 
customers of this fact. 

The amount of foreign meat that is 
imported into this country is substantial. 
And, for the most part, it is absorbed 
into the domestic economy with little 
notice. Current labelling requirements 
gre simply inadequate. In my view, the 
American people are entitled to know all 
the essential facts about the products 
they buy, whether they be an automobile, 
a television, or a cut of meat. 

During 1974, meat imports into the 
United States totaled 1,079 million 
pounds—product weight—with 97 per- 
cent of that total being beef. In 1974 
beef imports accounted for 7 percent of 
national beef consumption. 

Moreover, all indications point to the 
fact that meat imports will increase in 
1975. Meat imports rose dramatically in 
the first quarter of 1975, and the U.S. 
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Department of Agriculture estimates 
that meat imports will reach 1,150 mil- 
lion pounds by the close of 1975. Clearly, 
imported meats, and beef in particular, 
have a significant impact on domestic 
consumption. 

In my view, present labelling require- 
ments for imported meat and meat food 
products must be strengthened. Foreign 
meat imported into the United States is 
requires that these blocks of meat be 
normally transported in frozen blecks of 
about 50 to 60 pounds. Existing statute 
labelled according to country of origin. 
However, after processing in this coun- 
try, such labelling is no longer required. 
Thus, when consumers purchase meat in 
a grocery store or at a public eating es- 
tablishment, they have no way of deter- 
mining whether or not that, product was 
foreign or domestically produced. 

Many Americans, if given the choice, 
would prefer to buy meat which has been 
raised and processed in the United 
States. Such meat has been subject to 
the rigorous inspection process man- 
dated and supervised by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Also, the extended 
shipping and storage process which im- 
ported meats of necessity undergo can 
only increase the possibility for the 
thawing and refreezing of such products. 
This is, as we know, not a healthy 
prospect. 

I believe that it is important that the 
American consumer be fully informed 
about the nature of the food products he 
or she wishes to buy. The legislation I 
am introducing today will insure that 

‘the consumer knows whether the meat 
he or she purchases is domestic or for- 
eign by requiring that imported meat be 
labelled “imported” at all stages of dis- 
tribution until delivery to the final con- 
sumer. It will insure that the American 
people are fully informed about the meat 
for sale in the grocery store or at a pub- 
lic eating establishment before they 
choose what cuts to buy. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM N. KEPLEY, 
JR. 


HON. WILLIAM M. KETCHUM 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will join with me today in 
paying tribute to Mr. William N, Kep- 
ley, Jr., an outstanding figure for 36 
years in the field of education. On June 
4, 1975, Antelope Valley Community Col- 
lege, Calif., will hold a friendship meet- 
ing to honor Bill Kepley as he prepares 
to retire from his fulfilling career. 

Mr. Kepley has dedicated 25 years of 
his work to the California community 
colleges. He came to Antelope Valley 8 
years ago, assuming the position of su- 
perintendent-president. Prior to that 
time, Bill Kepley both taught, and ad- 
ministered, at numerous. community 
colleges. In 1961, he served as founding 
president of Southwestern College in 
Chula Vista, Also, he acted as curricu- 
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lum coordinator for the seven colleges of 
the Los Angeles City Junior College Dis- 
trict, and as administrative assistant to 
the district’s superintendent. Bill Kep- 
ley officiated as president of the Los An- 
geles Valley College for a year. 

His contributions to the field of edu- 
cation were not limited to administra- 
tion, as I have said. Los Angeles Harbor 
schools were privileged to have Bill Kep- 
ley demonstrate his skills as an instruc- 
tor. There, Bill passed along his knowl- 
edge of economics, political science, and 
physical education. In addition, he served 
as coordinator of public relations, and 
track coach. Administratively, Bill Kep- 
ley acted as dean of curriculum and in- 
struction, as well as dean of extended 
day. 

Despite his heavy working schedule, 
Mr. Kepley has always found time to 
serve the community’s needs outside the 
halls of academe. All those who have 
worked with Bill in the Antelope Valley 
Health Planning Council; the Antelope 
Valley United Way; the Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; and the Chamber of 
Commerce are well aware of the dynamic 
effort he has put out. In addition, he 
served a term each as president and vice 
president of the Lancaster West Rotary 
Club. 

It seems most appropriate that a man 
who gained all his own education 
through the California school systems 
should return to them, giving back far 
more than he took. Certainly, this man’s 
many years of devoted service have 
earned him the right to recognition. I 
am most pleased to be able to partici- 
pate in this small way, and would like 
to take this opportunity to wish Bill Kep- 
ley, his wife, Becky, and their two daugh- 
ters, every best hope upon the occasion 
of Bill’s retirement. His leadership will 
be sorely missed, and he stands as a fine 
example to the educational world. 


INTRODUCTION OF SRF ACT OF 
1975 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, before 
you I have placed legislation entitled 
“the Guam Shipyard Repair Facility Act 
of 1975.” This measure calls upon the 
Secretary of the Navy to maintain the 
Guam ship repair facility at the highest 
level of activity it has previously known. 
The measure further calls upon the Sec- 
retary to conduct a study of the necessity 
of maintaining shipyard repair facilities 
in the Pacific which are dependent on 
foreign treaties or foreign workers and 
report his findings within 6 months from 
the date of the passagge of the act to 
the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and the Senate of the United 
States. 

Can anyone deny that the lesson 
learned from a decade of involvement 
on the Asian Continent is the need to bol- 
ster our defense capabilities on secure 
territory? Have we not learned from re- 
cent events and the capturing of one of 
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our merchant marine vessels by Cam- 
bodia? It is quite patently evident to me 
that the exporting of jobs from a facility 
securely based on American soil to for- 
eign, albeit friendly, governments ne- 
elects the inherent advantages of hav- 
ing American territory in the Pacific and 
continues to place the reliance and secu- 
rity of this country at the mercy of our 
friends who rightly must serve their own 
interests before ours. 

The legislation I have introduced is a 
start in that direction. While I do not 
presume to fully understand the logisti- 
cal requirements of the U.S, Navy in the 
Western Pacific, I do know that they no 
longer can count on our foreign bases 
for support. We have ali witnessed for- 
mer and present allies openly calling 
for a reassessment of their ties with this 
Nation in recent days. 

The genesis of my bill began several 
months ago when I was shocked to learn 
that the Navy Department announced 
plans to layoff over 360 employees at the 
Guam ship repair facility—SRF—and 
close the important apprenticeship pro- 
gram which has provided the naval 
activity on Guam most of the skilled 
employees it has. My shock was magni- 
fied many times over since we on Guam 
had been told only a few months previ- 
ously by the Navy that the workload 
at SRF would increase as a result of the 
homeporting of a destroyer squadron in 
Guam. In anticipation of this activity, a 
number of employees were sent to the 
mainland for special training. 

Suddenly, and without warning, news 
went out that the homeporting plans had 
been canceled, and several of the vessels 
were instead destined for Japan, where 
all work would be performed by foreign 
workers instead of American workers in 
Guam. 

Despite my immediate and vigorous 
protests to the Department of Defense 
and to the President of the United States, 
the Navy is determined to go on with the 
reduction-in-force at their Guam facil- 
ity. The hundreds of loyal, dedicated, and 
highly skilled workers who have de- 
pended on SRF to provide them with a 
livelihood will soon face unemployment 
and an uncertain future. Their fate is all 
the more cruel because Guam’s economy 
is, like that of most areas, in a tailspin. 
Adding to their difficulties is the reality 
that Guam does not have a program of 
unemployment compensation. Thus, sal- 
ary will be cut off with a sudden and 
devastating finality. Americans must de- 
pend on a strong military presence in the 
Western Pacific and we stand to lose with 
this deplorable degradation of our capa- 
bilities in Guam. 

Along with the American Federation 
of Government Employees which repre- 
sents nearly 3,000 military workers on 
Guam, I call in no uncertain terms for 
a reassessment of this proposed reduc- 
tion in force. In fact, I am obliged, if 
history is to be believed, to urge a build- 
up rather than reduction of American 
defense capabilities on the American ter- 
ritory of Guam. 3 

In view of the present world situation, 
I believe that any reduction of our mili- 
tary capability in Guam to be a mistake. 
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For this reason, my legislation provides 
for upgrading of the naval ship repair 
facility at Guam and, most important, 
a long-term review of our future plans 
in overseas shipyards. I am as concerned 
about the long-range effects of this 
measure as I am about saving the jobs of 
those who have served our country so 
well only to lose their positions to foreign 
labor. We must not allow this to happen 
in the name of national defense and 
commonsense. I hope that the Congress 
will agree with me and enact this meas- 
ure in the near future. 


VIET STUDENTS 
HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, the Daily 
Egyptian, the student newspaper of 
Southern Illinois University, ran an edi- 
torial written by Geoff Skinner which I 
believe represents the sense of idealism 
of the American student much more than 
some of the voices we hear occasionally. 
I commend Geoff Skinner and the Daily 
Egyptian for this forthright stand, and 
I insert the editorial here for my col- 
leagues: 

VIET STUDENTS 

Humanitarian aid to Vietnamese refugees 
has reached considerable proportions from 
this country. The United States has become 
responsible for the lives of over 100,000 Viet- 
mamese who chose to leave their country 
rather than live under the government which 
has taken control of South Vietnam. 

Hopefully, the United States will also re- 
member those students from Southeast Asia 
who have chosen to study at universities and 
colleges in this country. All of the headlines 
referring to the flood of refugees from Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam have neglected 
these young people who have lost their 
homes, and, in some cases, their families. 
They do not deserve to lose any more than 
they already have. 

A bill recently introduced by Representa- 
tive Paul Simon (D-Ill.) would authorize 
$6.5 million in the coming fiscal year to 
nearly $2,300 Vietnamese and Cambodian 
students who had begun studying in this 
country before January, 1975. 

Simon’s bill deserves praise as a humani- 
tarian gesture and should be met with Con- 
gressional approval. According to Simon, the 
majority of Vietnamese and Cambodian stu- 
dents do not come from wealthy families, and 
the cost of American education would simply 
be too much of a burden for the students to 
bear. 

As the influx of the refugees has been met 
with opposition by many Americans, so too 
will this call for aid to the students. Many 
Americans will find it hard to accept that 
foreign students will receive college financial 
assistance while some American students 
can’t eveh come to close to affording a post- 
high school education. These Americans are 
justified in their concern for American stu- 
dents and their future, and these concerns 
should be weighed as Congress studies Si- 
mon’s bill. 

But, as Simon points out, if his bill fails, it 
will not bring any more money to American 
students. The bill is an attempt to help 
people who are currently in need. There is 
no bloodshed involved, no Americans will 
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lose their-lives. Simon’s bill would simply be 
an example of Americans giving a little of 


themselves to aid people in need. 
GEOFF SKINNER, 
Student Writer. 


APARTHEID IN RACIST SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr, Speaker, on April 28, 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Mc- 
Downatp) saw fit to enter into the RECORD 
an item in which reference is made to 
me and to persons who have been and, 
in some cases, still are associated with 
me. It is clear that the gentleman 
sought to imply uncomplimentary things 
about us and others mentioned, because 
of our common interest in seeing an end 
to the system of apartheid practiced in 
racist South Africa. 

Those of us in the United States who 
are involved in the effort to end abridge- 
ments of human and civil rights prac- 
ticed against our fellow man, share this 
goal with people of a broad spectrum of 
political persuasions throughout the 
world. I remind Congressman McDon- 
ALD, who is a lawyer and should know 
this, that many of the men and women 
who founded our own Great Nation were 
fleeing tyranny and repression of one 
sort or another, and held dear the right 
of all mankind—in theory, at least—to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

All Members of this Congress are 
aware that the Republic of South Africa 
is the only country in the modern world 
which uses the full machinery of state 
to impose and to maintain legal, social, 
and economic discrimination based on 
race and color. In fact, on December 16, 
1966, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed a resolution—2202 A— 
condemning the policies of apartheid 
practiced in South Africa as a “crime 
against humanity”. Only two countries 
voted against that resolution: Portugal— 
which was itself a repressive power at 
that time—and South Africa herself. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to per- 
petuate the injustice intended to the 
individuals disparaged by the gentle- 
man from Georgia by again listing all 
the participants in and sponsors of the 
community hearings on apartheid held 
here last month. I would only point out, 
for the record, that the list included 
several members of the District of Co- 
lumbia City Council and the School 
Board; a distinguished international 
attorney who formerly served as con- 
sultant to the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Africa, which I 
chaired; a prominent judge for the city 
of New York; a respected radio news 
commentator; and many others known 
for their service, loyalty, and dedication 
to this country. I trust that this clarifi- 
cation will correct the record and the 
previous remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. McDonaLp) will be put 
into proper perspective. 
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ABORTIONS ON MEDICAID 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Senate debated, and voted to table in- 
definitely, the so-called Bartlett amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act. The 
measure, introduced by Senator Dewry 
BARTLETT of Oklahoma, would have pro- 
hibited any further use of social security 
funds under medicaid for the perform- 
ance or encouragement of abortions. 

Commonweal magazine, a Roman 
Catholic periodical published weekly, car- 
ried an interesting treatment of the Sen- 
ate action surrounding the Bartlett pro- 
posal, written by U.S. Representative 
ROBERT E. DRINAN of Massachusetts. Rep- 
resentative, or as we Catholics call him, 
Father Drinan, would seem splendidly 
qualified in several instances to address 
himself to the issue of abortion, not only 
as a priest and legislator, but also as the 
former dean of the Boston College School 
of Law. 

Our colleague makes a number of im- 
portant and telling points in discussing 
abortion, not only administratively, but 
constitutionally and morally as well. He 
draws no final conclusions, but instead 
gives us all reason to seriously consider 
what some of his observations might im- 
ply. I maintain, as does Representative 
Drarnan, that there are a number of rami- 
fications involved in the abortion ques- 
tion that will require sober, reasoned re- 
fiection, and not impassioned, unreason- 
ing demands. All that I might ask is that 
one read our colleague’s Commonweal 
presentation, and think. 

The article follows: 

ABORTIONS ON MEDICAID? 

The United States Senate came one step 
closer on April 10 to the acceptance of a 
policy which would refuse to condition use 
of the statutory henefit of Medicaid upon the 
forfeiture of the constitutional right of 
abortion. 

No one will be really satisfied with the 54- 
36 vote to table the amendment of Republi- 
can Dewey Bartlett of Oklahoma. That 
amendment. proposed that: “No funds au- 
thorized under the Social Security Act may 
be used to pay for or encourage the perform- 
ance of abortions, except such abortions as 
are necessary to save the life of a mother.” 

The defeat of the Bartlett amendment is a 
reversal for the Senate, which in late 1974 
had refused by a vote of 50-34 to table this 
measure. The amendment was deleted in 
conference because the House had not taken 
up the matter; in addition, the Inclusion of 
such a basic policy in an appropriations bill 
was thought to be inappropriate. 

If there is any such thing as a “Catholic 
position” on abortion and the law it was 
not present in the Senate debate on April 
10, Senator Bartlett, a Catholic former Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, was opposed by Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy, the chairman of the 
relevant subcommittee and floor manager of 
the bill. The fifteen Catholics in the Senate 
divided eight to seven im favor of tabling 
the matter, 

The basic question centered on whether or 


-not the more than 22 million people eligible 


for Medicaid benefits can have this program 
reimburse physicians and hospitals for. abor- 
tions. The decision of the Senate not to 
change existing Iaw fs in line with 41 states 
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which either voluntarily or by court order 
now fully reimburse for legal abortions un- 
der Medicaid, The remaining states have 
various restrictions, some of which are now 
being challenged in the courts. 

At stake is some $40 to $50 million spent 
annually by Medicaid for abortion reimburse- 
ment. A study by H.E.W. which gave this 
estimate, however, indicated that the federal 
government would spend between $450 and 
$560 million in one year alone if these wom- 
en who obtained an abortion through Medio- 
aid carried their pregnancies to term and re- 
ceived the usual medical care and welfare 
payments. 

No one reason emerged why the Senate 
voted to table the Bartlett amendment. Sena- 
tor Kennedy pointed out perceptiveiy that 
the proposed amendment is poorly drawn, 
does not define the word “encourage,” and 
is probably broad enough to prevent Medic- 
aid from furnishing IUDs. Senator Kennedy 
also noted that at least 51,000 rapes were 
reported last year but that the actual in- 
cidence of rape is possibly nine times that 
amount with 4 per cent of those rapes result- 
ing pregnancies—a number which could 
mean as many as 18,000 per year. 

Senator James Buckley, a co-sponsor of the 
Bartlett amendment alleged that 28 per- 
cent of all abortions in the year 1974 were 
paid for by the federal government. Senator 
Buckley asserted that the issue was not 
whether the senators approved or disapproved 
of abortion but whether women are en- 
titled to federal funding for the exercise of 
their legal rights to obtain an abortion. 

Senator William Hathaway (D.Maine) op- 
posed the Bartlett amendment in these 
words: “By denying the use of Medicaid and 
other Social Security funds for abortion, the 
amendment effectively denies the oppor- 
tunity for an abortion to the poor, and to 
the poor alone.” 

Senator Hathaway concluded that since 
the “Bartlett amendment only applies to 
low-income people, but not to the popula- 
tion at large, it is blatantly discriminatory 
on economic grounds, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. 

The discriminatory impact of the Bartlett 
amendment was pointed out in a report by 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. The 
Commission's report emphasized that it took 
no position on the moral or theological is- 
sues underlying abortion. The Commission 
simply stated that the no-abortion restric- 
tion on Medicaid funds would impact ad- 
versely only on low-income women, among 
whom racial and ethnic minority women are 
disproportionately represented. 

The two-hour debate on the Bartlett 
amendment had four proponents including 
Bartlett and Buckley. The others were Sena- 
tor Pastore (D-R.I.) and Senator Garn (R- 
Utah). Speaking against the Bartlett amend- 
ment, in addition to Kennedy and Hath- 
away, were Senators Percy (R-NI.) snd 
Javits (R-N.Y.). Material at the end of the 
debate against the amendment was inserted 
by Senators Muskie (D-Maine), Packwood 
(R-Oregon), Nelson (D-Wis.), Bayh (D-Ind.) 
and Brooke (R-Mass.) 

It is uncertain whether the House will take 
up an amendment which would cut off 
Medicaid funds for abortions. Three Repub- 
lican congressmen who-regularly brought this 
issue to the floor of the House in the 93rd 
Congress were all defeated. The complexities 
of this matter, touched upon but not really 
explored in the Senate debate, might well 
give pause to any member of the House who 
would want to preclude Medicaid funds from 
any woman who is seeking a legal abortion. 

It seems to me that, whatever one's view of 
abortion might be, a law terminating Medic- 
aid benefits for indigent pregnant women 
who elect to terminate their pregnancies by 
abortion cannot be justified by any legal 
or constitutional norm. 

A woman's decision to terminate her preg- 
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nancy by abortion is now, by Supreme Court 
mandate, a fundamental constitutional right. 
It is elementary jurisprudence that the gov- 
ernment may not condition the receipt of a 
statutory benefit upon the forfeiture of a 
constitutional right, It could be argued that 
the woman who is denied Medicaid help for 
an. abortion does not forfeit her constitu- 
tional right but forfeits only any claim to 
financial reimbursement for the exercise of 
that constitutional right. This particular dis- 
tinction is the crucial question and is a 
question unfortunately not really resolved 
by the Senate debate on April 10. 

The denial of Medicaid benefits is at least 
an infringement or a qualification upon the 
constitutional right of a Woman to an abor- 
tion. Such a qualification can be justified 
under accepted legal norms only by some 
compelling governmental interest in the nar- 
rowing or the diminution of a constitutional 
right. Such a compelling governmental in- 
terest was not demonstrated by the propo- 
nents of the Bartlett amendment. The com- 
peling interest cannot be that of a taxpayer 
alone since the removal of Medicaid for abor- 
tions will cost the American taxpayer ten 
times as much as the price of federally- 
assisted abortions since only those eligible 
for Medicaid would be affected. 

The Senate by tabling the Bartlett amend- 
ment followed the policies enunciated by six 
different federal court decisions. These rul- 
ings have stated that, if the federal govern- 
ment makes Medicaid funds available for 
maternity care, it may not simultaneously 
deny Medicaid funds for abortions. These 
courts have never said that the federal goy- 
ernment has an obligation to finance abor- 
tions, Indeed these federal decisions do not 
even say that the federal government must 
finance maternity care under Medicaid. But 
the six’ federal ‘decisions are unanimous in 
stating that if the federal government pro- 
vides one, it has to provide the other. To do 
otherwise would place the federal govern- 
ment clearly at variance with the Supreme 
Court decision on abortion as well as with 
a long line of court rulings on equa! protec- 
tion. 

The Senate debate on April 10 will not 
elose the book on the complex question of 
how Congress will or should react to abor- 
tion. The debate raised questions to which 
no one in the Congress has answers. One, 
raised by Senator Birch Bayh, related to the 
kind of counseling which applicants for abor- 
tions under Medicaid received. Senator Bayh 
wondered whether alternatives to abortion 
are presented to such applicants, Other par- 
ticipants in the debate suggested or inti- 
mated that mothers on welfare were offered 
federally-financed abortions as a substitute 
for planned parenthood. 

About the only generalization that can be 
drawn from the Senate debate on Medicaid 
and abortions is the fact that there is no 
such thing as a “Catholic position” on this 
subject. Some may fear that Catholic citi- 
zens in America are seeking to impose their 
own views of abortion on non-Catholic citi- 
zens. However true or untrue that allegation 
may be, no one can assert that Catholics in 
the Congress are united on any legal-moral 
approach to abortion, 


ENERGY BILL A “POLITICAL 
MIRAGE” 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, yesterday's Milwaukee Journal 
carried an editorial worthy of all my col- 
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leagues’ consideration. I urge my col- 

leagues to study with care the provisions 

of H.R. 6860. The editorial follows: 
ENERGY BILL A “POLITICAL MIRAGE” 


Perhaps the best that can be said for the 
energy legislation finally recommended by 
the House Ways and Means Committee is that 
it embraces the important principle of using 
higher prices to induce conservation. How- 
ever, this is contradicted by another major 
provision of the same bill, 

The legislation’s real teeth, such as they 
are, would not bite for another two years or 
more, if ever, So timid is this “energy con- 
servation” measure, in fact, that Rep. Con- 
able (R-N.Y.) aptly termed it a “political 
mirage.” 

The bill provides for a potentially sharp 
increase in gasoline taxes and excise taxes on 
inefficient autos and certain business uses of 
energy. These are sound principles, although 
the mandatory auto efficiency standatds pro- 
posed in the Senate by Wisconsin’s Gaylord 
Nelsn are desirably tougher. 

Efficiency standards for th^- auto excise 
tax would not go into effect until the 1978 
model year, and would be only a fraction of 
& mile per gallon more stringent than the 
auto industry already plans te achieve. The 
committee's staff estimates, therefore, that 
this provision would not produce any 
revenue. 

Hardly anything would be accomplished 
by the gasoline tax boost either, at least not 
for several years. The first boost of 3 cents 
for 1976 wouldn't induce much conservation. 
Another increase of as much as 20 cents could 
occur after 1976, depending on how much 
US gasoline consumption exceeded the rec- 
ord level of 1973. While this could mean a 
total federal tax of 27 cents (it is now 4 
cents) in 1977, Congress would retain power 
to block the additional boost if it chose. 

While the committee rightly movyed—if 
only in principle—toward market price in- 
centive for conservation, it moved in a con- 
trary direction on another major provision, It 
included oil import quotas, to reduce US 
imports equivalent to the bill's estimated 
energy savings. 

Import quotas would require cumbersome 
federal allocation machinery, to do what the 
market price might better accomplish. More 
seriously, quotas are fundamentally out of 
step with the free world trade policy that it 
is in the best interest of the US to encour- 
age. 

Committee Chairman Ullman, who earlier 
had urged much stronger legislation, con- 
tends that the final version is “tough enough 
to do the job.” It may not get a chance to 
prove him right. The committee's close 19 
to 16 final vote indicates tha the bill will 
have a hard time in the full House. The 
Senate has already proved gutless on energy 
legislation. 

Ullman says the problem faced by the 
lawmakers is that the nation’s serious, im- 
pending energy shortage is “an invisible 
crisis" right now to the public. Perhaps so, 
but that doesn’t excuse Congress’ disgraceful 
lack of vision and leadership so far. 


ENERGY SIDELIGHTS 
HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS II 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Paul 
E. Whittington who has contributed 
meaningfully to research and develop- 


ment, especially in our space program, 
recently shared his unique insight to the 
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challenge of investigating the “scientific 
unknown.” 

I would commend these thoughts as 
they apply to our energy problems to my 
colleagues—with the note that they are 
based on 28 years of creative work and 
experience. The article appeared in the 
Herndon Tribune. 

ENERGY SIDELIGHTS 
(Paul E. Whittington) 

The solution of future energy problems 
includes research and development—science 
and technology—scientists and engineers 
and adequate Federal funding. 

In the field of research and development 
there are capable dedicated persons who have 
and are accomplishing miracles. To name 
a few of the accomplishment in the recent 
past some may be recalled: pasteurization of 
milk by Pasteur, the water closet invented 
by Thomas Crapper, the internal combus- 
tion engine, the electric generator, TV, the 
transistor and the man-on-the-moon. 

There is another side of the coin known 
as research and development—corruption 
The Christian Science Monitor of March 26, 
1975 states, “Fear, fame, and fortune seem 
to be replacing the challenge of the un- 
known as the driving force of much that 
passes for scientific research.” 

It is time that, in view of our need for good 
scientific energy work, to look at waste in 
the research and development area. The per- 
sons involved are well educated persons but 
With pressure of fear and are seeking pres- 
tige, fame and maybe even fortune, some 


1. Do you think there is a real domestic oil shortage?__ 
2. Do you favor raising the tariff on imported oil to 
mit im nd improve our untaversble 


‘ing tatas on domentic ol and gas? 
4 Deven favor gasoline rationing? 
5. Do you favor reducing environmental standards 
se hear ha ener, res F- snd use? 
6. Would you favor 


foine sed Op yee toughened antitrust laws 
with multimillion dollar penalties and ars 


terms? 
7. Da you favor “priming the economy” by— 
(3) Cutting Federal income taxes which would 
increase Federal deficit spendi: 
(b) caine Federal income taxes coup! Prvan 
reduction of Federal ex- 
peee : 
{c) No federal income tax reduction, but by 
balancing the budget? ; 


TAX INDEXING WOULD END GOV- 
ERNMENT’S INFLATIONARY RE- 
WARD 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the neces- 
sity for eliminating the inflationary re- 
ward which Government receives as a 
result of our present progressive rate of 
taxation has never been of more impor- 
tance to Americans than it is today. 

Ihave joined with a number of my col- 
leagues in cosponsoring legislation 
which would reverse this trend—the Cost 
of Living Adjustment Act. 

At the present time, as the Wall Street 
Journal notes in a recent editorial, “If 
prices double and real incomes remain 
the same, nominal incomes are doubled 


62.4 
4.4 
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may stray from strict ethics. Some lack tech- 
nical competence—others do not. Research 
and development peering into the unknown 
is a very risky job and some, yes many fall- 
ures are normal, How do the competent and 
incompetent face failure? These persons are, 
as we all are, faced with the fundamental 
need to pay the home mortgage, put food 
on the table, pay for the orthodontist bills 
and find enough for some entertainment. 
Probably more than others, scientists and 
engineers long for and seek recogniion and 
prestige, sometimes known as self fulfillment. 
Therefore all are at the mercy of dollars for 
their salaries, laboratories, equipment and 
security. 

Some stray from the straight and narrow 
path and stretch the truth in statements of 
accomplishment. Others, without much re- 
view, continue worthless projects for years 
after the project is dead but not buried. 
Still others work on worthwhile projects 
without enthusiasm for zeal needed to make 
real progress. Others simply lack good judg- 
ment in the fundamentals of “define and 
measure.” “Define and measure” is the sim- 
ple basis for scientific work. Many scientists 
do not understand this fundamental. 

There is no single answer to the sordid side 
of research and development. It is time that 
the Federal Government recognizes that all 
is not well in research and development. No 
longer should. it be assumed that simply 
providing money will assure success—it 
won't. Capable supervisors with the serene 
knowledge that their judgments will be 
sound are needed to inspire, lead, recognize 
poor and tasks, and above all be NO 
men when a project is ill conceived. 
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The above is based upon 28 years in re- 
search and deyelopment work. 


ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. GENE SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention the think- 
ing of the people of the Fourth District 
of Kentucky as expressed in the results 
of my annual questionnaire poll which 
I have just tabulated. 

I circulated the questionnaire in Feb- 
urary, before the collapse of South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia: 120,000 were sent 
out and I received 18,000 responses. 

In view of the impending legislation on 
the energy bill reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee, I hope all my col- 
leagues will take special note of the an- 
swers to the first five questions which 
I asked, all relating to the energy crisis 
and various legislative proposals in its 
regards. 

With the possible exception of the last 
question, the responses from the Fourth 
District should be of interest to all 
Americans inasmuch as these issues 
concern the entire Nation: 


8. Do you favor continuing military and economic 
aid— 


R A a rae 


b) To Arab porno 


u. ya favor the constructi 
am: 


16.5 
25.1 


and all workers are pushed into higher 
brackets. The Government’s revenues 
not only keep up with inflation, but the 
Government actually increases its claim 
on real resources.” 

Recent statistics compiled by the Joint 
Economic Committee show that real in- 
come tax rates for middle-income fami- 
lies last year rose 26.5 percent—whereas 
the inflation rate averaged 12 per cent. 
The largest price increase was in the cost 
of Government. While food rose 11.9 per- 
cent and transportation rose 14.3 per- 
cent, the income taxes paid by a middle- 
income family increased 26.5 percent. 

Those who have joined in cosponsor- 
ing this legislation are concerned over 
the fact that the Federal Government is 
the only real winner in the current in- 
flationary economic situation. At the 
present time, the Government’s income is 
superindexed in the sense that its real 
income is increased by inflation. Since it 
is Government’s policies which cause in- 


on of the Red River 


flation, a real conflict of interest is in- 
volved. 

Those in the Democratic Party who 
express great concern on a regular basis 
for the average workingman have not 
been quick to join in supporting this 
measure. I urge them to consider this 
material carefully, and to decide whether 
they wish to pursue policies which en- 
hance Government power or, on the 
other hand, to support a proposal which 
permits hard-working Americans to 
keep more of the real fruits of their 
labor. 

The Wall Street Journal notes that, 
“Had the tax schedules been tied to 
prices last year, on January 1 of this 
year tax brackets would have been ad- 
justed upward across the board to refiect 
last year’s 14-percent imerease in the 
Consumer Price Index. The effect would 
have been a tax reduction of about $15 
billion, and a pure economic stimulant 
with such favorable supply and demand 
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effects that Treasury might even come 
out ahead on revenues. Instead, the ad- 
ministration and Congress dithered for 
months before agreeing on a $22.8 billion 
package of economic stimulation that 
has almost no desirable supply effects.” 

It is high time that Congress turned 
its attention to the Cost of Living Ad- 
justment Act, legislation which would 
index taxes, deindex Government spend- 
ing, and eliminate the vested interest 
Government now has in continuing in- 
flationary policies. 

I wish to share with my colleagues an 
editorial on this important subject which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 6, 1975, and insert it into the REC- 
orp at this time: 

ANNIVERSARY OF AN EDITORIAL 

On this day one year ago we urged con- 
sideration of an idea that, with the benefit of 
hindsight, would surely have helped prevent 
some of the nation's current economic trou- 
bles had it been implemented: De-indexing 
the federal government. We return to the 
theme, disappointed that there has been al- 
most no national discussion of the idea even 
though it seems foolproof, i.e., neither poli- 
ticians, academicians nor bureaucrats could 
botch ft up. 

‘The ides is simply to put the federal gov- 
ernment on the same footing as the people 
during this imfiationary era, doing so by 
making annual and automatic adjustments 
in the personal income-tax schedules. As it 
now stands, the federal government harvests 
an inflationary reward through the progres- 
sivity of the tax system. Consider: If prices 
double and real incomes remain the same, 
nominal incomes are doubled and all workers 
are pushed into higher brackets. The govern- 
ment’s revenues not only keep up with in- 
fiation, but the government actually in- 
creases its claim on real resources. 

Had the tax schedules been tied to prices 
last year, on January 1 of this year tax 
brackets would have been adjusted upward 
across the board to reflect last year’s 14% 
increase in the Consumer Price Index. The 
effect would have been a tax reduction of 
about $15 billion and a pure economic stimu- 
lant, with such favorable supply and demand 
effects that Treasury might even come out 
ahead on revenues. Instead, the administra- 
tion and Congress dithered for months before 
agreeing on a $22.8 billion package of eco- 
nomic stimulation that has almost no desira- 
ble supply effects. 

What's more, because inflation is still in- 
exorably increasing the government's claims 
on real resources via this progressive tax trap, 
what stimulation there might be in the $22.8 
billion package is probably being offset. In a 
real sense, the tax on capital is still being 
increased dally by pushing income from divi- 
dends, interest and capital gains up the tax 
schedules, and of course, it is even clearer 
that the tax on Iabor—wages and salaries— 
is similarly affected. 

If a system of tax-schedule adjustment 
were enacted now, the economy would bene- 
fit immediately even though no adjustment 
would be made to the schedule until Jan. 
1, 1976. The market would perceive that this 
fiscal drag had been removed from the econ- 
omy, that the government would no longer 
be able to expand claims over real resources 
through inflation, and investment would ex- 
pand, Workers bargaining for wage increases 
sufficient to both maintain real incomes and 
offset their rise into higher tax brackets be- 
cause of inflation would no longer need worry 
about the latter; wage demads would be re- 
duced accordingly. 

Despite those attractions, the idea is not 
serlously being advanced by any politician 
saye James Buckley, Senator from New York, 
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although Californians are talking about state 
income tax inflation adjustments. It is easy 
to understand why liberals oppose the idea 
and don’t even like to discuss it. As a mat- 
ter of liberal theology, a public sector that 
can expand through the subterfuge of the 
progressive tax trap is all to the good. The 
“sscal dividend” that liberals hail as the 
means of financing expanded social pro- 
grams is little more than the government's 
increased tax bite that accrues silently, 
through inflation. 

De-indexing the government would seem 
to be a natural issue for conservatives and 
moderates. They shy away from it because 
the tax reductions involved would be as a first 
approximation increase the impending fed- 
eral deficits, with the attendant effects on 
the credit markets, Federal Reserve mone- 
tary policy and private capital formation. 
Yet de-indexing is clearly preferable to the 
kind of tax cut we have already had; its 
stimulative effect would be far greater, thus 
reducing the imputed deficit by increasing 
federal revenues. This should surely be kept 
in mind when Congress weighs whether to 
change the recent cuts from temporary to 
permanent. 

To the great benefit of the Canadian econ- 
omy, Prime Minister Trudeau two years ago 
indexed the tax schedules over the opposi- 
tion of far right and far left. To celebrate 
this anniversay of our editorial, President 
Ford might at least ask someone in his ad- 
ministration to study the idea. Cr a year 
from now he may wish he had. 


FORD OFF BASE IN CRIME TALE 


HON. HELEN S. MEYNER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mrs. MEYNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
afraid that the most recent statements 
from the administration on crime con- 
trol sound more like desire for revenge 
than plans for the prevention of crime. I 
am entering here an excellent editorial 
from the Courier-News of Somerville, 
N.J., on this subject: 

[From the Somerville (NJ.) Courier-News 
May 2, 1975] 
Forp OFF BASE IN CRIME TALK 

President Ford, in a tone reminiscent of 
the cries for law and order of the Nixon- 
Agnew-Mitcheli days, has called for manda- 
tory jail terms for persons convicted of 
violent crimes. 

Ford's hard-line proposal reminds us of 
the “preventive detention” program advo- 
cated in the early days of the Nixon admin- 
istration—a program that gave the courts the 
right to jail before trial those whom they 
determined to be menaces to society. 

Such suggestions, although holding attrac- 
tion as possible ways to alleviate the crime 
problem, are at best of questionable consti- 
tutionality and in the long run would do far 
more damage to all of our rights as individ- 
uals than they would help us to close in on 
the criminals. 

The President’s call for “domestic tran- 
quality” also smacks of the mandatory prison 
terms advocated and obtained by Vice Presl- 
dent Rockefeller in his successful effort to 
gain conservative support in his 1970 cam- 
paign for governor of New York. 

And the tone of his suggestions if not the 
content takes on the coloration of a political 
ploy to placate the strong law and order 


advocates without accompanying empathy 
with those who feel that law and order with- 


out justice is worse than none at all. 
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The President is quite right in saying that 
“we are facing a serious problem of disregard 
for the law,” but his suggestion that violent 
crime obsesses America seems exaggerated. 

Ford’s proposal is deficient on a number 
of counts: 

Mandatory jail sentences would allow 
udges no latitude in determining the se- 
verity of sentences following conviction for 
certain violent crimes, and permit no con- 
sideration of circumstances surrounding in- 
dividual cases. It would also deny the courts 
the right to place convicted persons on pro- 
bation. 

Already overcrowded jails would become 
morë so, as has happened In New York as a 
result of the Rockefeller drug laws. 

Study after study has shown that severe 
jail sentences are little or no deterrent to 
crime, 

Instead of calling for mandatory sentencés, 
the President should direct his efforts in a 
number of ways to reduce crime. The govern- 
ment, for example, should make greater at- 
tempts to eliminate two of the root causes 
of crime—poverty and drugs, 

Intensified law enforcement to. prevent 
crime should be pursued, and every effort 
should be made to rehabilitate those crim- 
inals in jail rather than increase the inmate 
population in an arbitrary fashion. 

There is no question a large part of the 
problem lies with the judges whose sentenc- 
ing consistency is sporadic at best; who act 
in the courtroom as if they were unaware of 
the lack of adequate parole and probation 
capabilities in their communities; who carry 
out the pretense that rehabilitation is work- 
ing in the prisons; and who often seem un- 
aware of the problem this leaves for the in- 
nocent victims on the street. 

Better methods of selecting those judges— 
and an assurance there will be enough of 
them—both strong points made consistently 
by Chief Justice Warren Burger in public 
urging of court reform—are vital. 

Just last year, Ford signed the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Act, a measure de- 
signed to delineate and improve the federal 
government's anti-delinquency program. 
Yet, seven months later, the administration 
has not nominated a director for the program 
and even eliminated funds for the project in 
its 1976 budget request. 

While violent crime is a serious national 
problem, the solution lies in a humanitarian 
justice, not an arbitrary, hard-line approach. 


THE DANGEROUS PROBLEM OF 
SCHOOL VIOLENCE MUST BE 
STOPPED 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks this Nation has heard shocking 
reports about the problem of school vio- 
lence. A report issued by a Senate sub- 
committee outlined the true extent of 
this problem. Reports of widespread van- 
dalism, personal assaults on students and 
even deaths resulting from school vio- 
lence were common. In response to this, 
the House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education will 
hold hearings on this grave national 
crisis on June 18 and 19. I plan to testi- 
fy at these hearings on the problems of 
violence in the New York City school 
system, one of the largest in the Nation. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
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like to insert an article which appeared 
in the Sunday Washington Post which 
outlines the proliferation of violence in 
schools in and around the Washington, 
D.C., area. I urge my colleagues to read 
some of the shocking accounts of vio- 
Yence which occur in the schools here 
and assure them that they are indica- 
tive of a national disease which affects 
almost every school district in the Na- 
tion, It is a problem whose solution must 
be found so that our children can be as- 
sured of quality education without hav- 
ing to fear for their lives. 

The article follows: 

VIOLENCE PROLIPERATES IN ARFA SCHOOLS 

Monday, May 5. Spingarn High School, 24th 
Street and Benning Road NE, It is 3:15 pm. 
and classes have just ended for the day. A 
teacher is alone in her classroom finishing up 
some work, Two men armed with a knife walk 
through the door saying at first that they're 
looking for someone. When they find the 
teacher is alone, each rapes her. 

St. Patrick's Day, 1975. A stairwell at Prince 
George’s County’s Crossland High School in 
Camp Springs. Three students with a score 
to settle surround 15-year-old Raymond 
Thomas Norton, punch and kick him, beat 
him with a lead pipe until he falls uncon- 
scious with a depressed skull fracture. 

Nov. 22, 1974. Langley High School in an 
affiuent neighborhood of suburban Fairfax 
County. Art teacher George Juliano tries to 
break up a fight between students in a hall- 
way. He is attacked by a group of at least 
six girls who bite and claw at him, kick him 
in the groin and punch him in the face. 

While the three incidents are by no means 
common, each serves as a dramatic illustra- 
tion of a problem that is causing increasing 
concern among educators and parents in this 
area and throughout the nation. 

It is estimated by the National Edication 
Association that at least 70,000 teachers are 
being assaulted every year by students and 
that 155,000 have had personal property 
stolen or vandalized. In the school year 1972- 
73, 100 students were murdered in schools 
throughout the nation and countless num- 
bers were assaulted, beaten, stabbed, robbed 
or shot. 

Public opinion polls in the District of Col- 
umbia and in Anne Arundel’ County, Md., re- 
fiect the fact that in the eyes of the public, 
discipline and disorder are the No. 1 problem 
facing the public schools. 

From the inner city to the middle-income 
and affluent suburbs, the school is the site 
of a growing climate of lawlessness, spawned 
by racial tensions, a high level of violence in 
society, generally inadequate parental super- 
vision and other reasons. In many cases, it is 
seriously impairing the educational process 
and leaving teachers demoralized. 

In Prince George’s County's Bowie High 
School, physical education teacher William 
Boyd says that he is sworn at and cursed 
every day by students and that some teachers 
have simply given up trying to teach. 

“There are a lot of teachers who could 
care less,” Boyd says, They just get their pay 
check every two weeks. They aren't doing 
much teaching and they don’t enforce dis- 
eipline, That makes it hard on the profes- 
sionals who are trying to de their jobs.” 

In the District of Columbia, a home eco- 
nomics teacher at Woodson Junior High 
School, Minnesota Avenue and Foote Street 
NE, telephoned The Post to say she was so 
upset over threats of physical assault that 
she had stayed away from school for two 
weeks, 

“Some of these kids have no respect for 
teachers, parents, schools, for anything. You 
wouldn't believe how some of these 12- and 
13-year-old girls talk. They just curse and 
curse. How can you teach in that kind of 
atmosphere? You're not a teacher but a 
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policeman, a probation officer,” the teacher 
said. 

The incident. that triggered her withdrawal 
from school occurred early this month when 
someone suddenly threw a coke bottle full of 
water at her while classes were changing, the 
glass showered her room. But there have been 
other frightening incidents at Woodson this 
year, she said, including the dousing of a 
teacher's aide with water, a student hitting 
a teacher so hard that her face swelled and 
she stopped coming to school, another teach- 
er resigned after being hit by a student, and 
a girl student was dragged into a girls’ bath- 
room and stripped of her clothes by other 
girls, who then invited boys in to take a look. 

Although there's no firm proof, some edu- 
eators believe the increased level of school 
disorders may: be affecting academic achieve- 
ment. ‘Test scores are down and it could be 
that there's a,connection,” says Marvel Hess, 
president of the Montgomery County Educa- 
tion Association. 

Educators in all areas stress that the over- 
whelming majority of students are law 
abiding and serious about getting an educa- 
tion, Still, the relatively few who are not 
have caused serious problems for the school 
systems, and solutions are elusive. 

There is no standard measure for keeping 
track of the exact number of violent inci- 
dents, but trends do emerge from what data 
is available and from interviews with stu- 
dents, teachers and administrators. 

Prince George's County: Teachers 
assaulted at an estimated rate of 100 a year. 
One student dead in a shooting just last 
week. Property loss through theft, vandalism 
and arson during the last six months of last 
year $355,696. 

Alexandria: 1,531 major and minor inci- 
dents of disruption in 1974 reported to the 
central office. They range from a vaguely de- 
fined “persistently troublesome behavior” to 
assaults on teachers and drug abuse. One 
teacher trying to break up a fight between 
two students is bitten on the arm and breast. 

Fairfax County: A bomb explodes in a 
rest room ‘at McLean High School causing 
damage but no injuries, Police patrol the 
grounds near Madison High because of a 
continuing problem with trespassers, mostly 
dropouts, fighting among students and 
suspected drug traflicking. 

Montgomery County: Eight teachers as- 
Ssaulted, pushed, shoved or grabbed during 
January alone, Verification of at least one 
gun and one knife carried by students In a 
senior high school during the same period. 
Losses to vandalism and theft during tiie six 
months ending last Jan. 1: $188,000. 

In the District of Columbia, the Spingarn 
rape early this month, while unusual, is not 
unprecedented, There were seven rapes com- 
mitted in the city’s public schools or on 
school grounds during 1974. There were also 
nine incidents of sodomy, 79 robberies, 142 
assaults and 885 burglaries, 

There have been no killings in the city's 
public schools since 1972, but between 1969 
and 1972 there were four murders; two junior 
high sehool students, an assistant principal 
of a high school and a high school guidance 
counselor were shot or stabbed to death dur- 
ing school hours or at school events. 

Since 1970, District police walking their 
beats have included city schools on their 
rounds, In Prince George’s County a force of 
42 investigators—up from seven in the fall of 
1972—work solely in the schools. 

Their investigations run the gamut from 
robbery to extortion, While the extortions 
generally involve small amounts of money, 
they happen often enough so that they are of 
serious concern in all school systems in the 
area. An incident last Jan. 13 at John Hanson 
Junior High School in Oxon Hill is fairly 
typical. A 18-year-old boy was asked for 
25 cents by a 16-year-old school mate. When 
he refused to hand over the money, the 
elder youth beat him and took 50 cents from 
him. 
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And there is a strong suspicion that there 
is a fair amount of extortion that goes un- 
reported because the victimized students are 
frightened, 

In addition to investigating school related 
crimes and disorders, the Prince George’s 
security force keeps records of all such inci- 
dents. During January, for example, they 
recorded 116 assaults on students, 14 on 
teachers, 11 assaults involving weapons and 
four assaults in which more than two persons 
were involved. 

The weapons ranged from a gun used by 
non-students in a Jan, 21 holdup at Central 
High School near Seat Pleasant to a knife 
used in a bathroom fight at Thomas Pullen 
Junior High School in Landover to a Jan. 21 
incident at Oxon Hill High School when a vice 
principal was struck on the arm in the park- 
ing lot when a youth tried to run him down 
with a motorcycle. 

Officials also make the point that school 
violence is not limited to the upper grades 
of secondary school. On Feb. 25, an 11-year- 
old boy followed a classmate into a coat 
closet at Camp Springs Elementary School, 
then knocked him to the floor with a karate 
chop. The victim was sent to Andrews Air 
Force Base Hospital with a brain concussion, 

On Jan, 24, at Charles Carroll Junior High 
School in Hyattsville, a 13-year-old girl 
beat a 13-year-old boy over the head with a 
stick until the stick broke. Then she took 
the Jagged end and jammed it into his ear. 

“We have seen a general increase in all 
categories of crime, but then so has the 
county,” says Peter D. Blauvelt, a former 
metropolitan police officer and chief of se~ 
curity services for the Prince George's 
schools. “Schools only reflect the society 
around them.” 

Blauyelt has his 42-person force, most of 
them former police officers, deployed so that 
26 schoole—13 high schools and 13 junior 
high schools—receive the full time services 
of a single officer, The remaining officers rove 
from schoo) to school. 

Not only has school crime increased, says 
Blauyelt, but the nature of crime has changed 
and it’s becoming increasingly more vicious. 

“It's no longer your kid out on a lark try- 
ing to shoot out the street lights with a B-B 
gun,” 

Blauvelt’s point is illustrated in an April 13 
incident at Benjamin Tasker Junior High 
School in the upper-middle-income section 
of Belair. Two youths, ages 14 and 15, decided 
that discipline at the school was being en- 
forced too strictly. They fashioned them- 
selves out a home-made Molotoy Cocktail 
one Sunday afternoon, went over to the 
school and tossed it through the window of a 
vice principal’s office. No one was injured and 
damage was estimated at $1,000. The pair 
was subsequently arrested and their cases 
are pending now before juvenile authorities. 

Indeed, arson accounted for the biggest 
single increase in property losses in the 
Prince George’s public schools in recent 
montbs. 

Schools are broken into and fires are set 
in an attempt to conceal burglaries, students 
being sent to the principal’s office will start 
fires in supply closets on the way, and fires 
are being set in desks and wastebaskets, of- 
ficials say. 

It is a trend that is apparent in other 
school systems in this area and throughout 
the nation, and it is one that authorities find 
ominous, 

Said the National School Public Relations 
Association in a report on vandalism and 
violence in the public schools: 

“For many years, the biggest single van- 
dalism loss has been window breakage. Now 
this is changing. Larceny and fires—many 
caused by arson—are moving higher in the 
loss totals ... The shift of higher losses from 
window breakage to other categories, espe- 
cially larceny and arson is ominous. Window 
breakage is usually associated with ‘bad 
boys,’ the bored kids out for a lark, daring 
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one another to throw the first rock, Larceny 
and arson are usually assoclated with more 
criminal and extremist elements—rioters, or- 
ganized crime, dope addicts seeking a profit- 
able haul of saleable items from schools.” 

In both Prince George's County and in 
Alexandria, where busing to desegregated 
schools was implemented two years ago, racial 
tensions and hostilities prompted sporadic 
clashes. 

Officials in both places say now that racial 
fighting has ebbed considerably recently, but 
there remains an undercurrent of tension. 

The St. Patrick’s Day beating at Cross- 
land High School in which Raymond Thomas 
Norton suffered the fractured skull had ra- 
cial overtones, although ft did not begin as 
a racial Incident. It began when a black 
youth attempted to steal some property of 
Norton’s and a scuffle broke out. Before it 
was broken up, another black youth had 
been pushed through a glass door and had 
to be taken to a hospital for 47 stitches on 
his face and Lips, 

Word spread through the school that the 
incident had been racially motivated and 
three friends of the youth whose face was 
cut vowed to get Norton. They caught up 
with him in the stairwell later on and the 
beating occurred, officials said. 

Two months later, Norton Is still out af 
school and is on a home study program, His 
assailants, two 17-year-olds and one 16-year- 
old have been expelled and awalt action by 
Prince George’s County juvenile courts. 

The injury to Norton, says Andrew Bowle, 
security, officer at Crossland for the last two 
years and a former leutenant In the metro- 
politan police department's youth squad, 1s 
the most serious since he has been at Cross- 
land. But he has In his office a number of 
weapons that he has taken from students 
before they got a chance to use them, in- 
cluding several switch blade knives and a 
weapon called a “numbchuck.” A humbchuck 
consists of two sticks, each about a foot long, 
connected by a three foot long chain. 

Like many of the Prince George’s security 
officers, Bowie spends a good deal of time 
investigating petty offenses, like stealing 
from lockers and pocketbooks, and in run- 
ning down yiolations of the marijuana laws. 

There is a patch of woods behind Crossland 
where students gather during breaks and 

_after school to smoke marijuana, and Bowle 
uses a long-range camera to photograph 
them, then calls them and their parents In 
for a conference. - 

While there is virtual unanimity in the 
educational field that school disorders are a 
serious problem, there is little agreement on 
solutions. A special task force in Montgomery 
County has been studying the issue for over 
a year and has agreed that something should 
be done, but no one is sure exactly what. 

Many teachers believe that schools are be- 
ing asked to do too much with too little re- 
sources, They say they are not getting the 
kind of cooperation they need from parents, 
and one incident last February involving a 
student’s mother at Garnet-Patterson Jun- 
ior High School at 10th and U Streets NW. 
in Washington bears this out. 

The student, a girl, had been absent from 
school and the teacher requested a note from 
the parent explaining why. The parent’s re- 
ply stated there was no reason why she 
should have to explain her daughter's ab- 
sence so long as she knew where her daughter 
was. 

. The teacher told the girl her mother would 
have to speak to the principal or some other 
school official and the girl swore and cursed 
at her. 

“I asked her to leave the room and she re- 
fused so I called the principal,” the teacher 
said. “When he came she called him names 
too, but she did leave the room with him. 
I learned later that she ‘walked out of school 
and went home, 
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“A short time iater, her mother, a heavyset 
woman, appeared at the door of the class- 
room while I was teaching the class and de- 
manded to talk with me. She said, ‘Come 
here, now!’ 

“When I refused, she walked quickly over 
to me and punched me hard on my left 
shoulder. I was stunned and momentarily 
couldn't think at all. T tried to walk out the 
door. But she caught me, struck me on the 
back, and tore my dress slightly. I lurched 
into the hallway where our librarian had 
heard the commotion and came to see what 
caused it. He pulled me into his room and 
closed the door.” 

Then the police came and removed the 
woman from school. 


ISABEL M. BRYLAWSKI: 
A GREAT LADY 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. PATTEN, Mr. Speaker, recently a 
concert violinist, respected music critic, 
and great lady retired from one of the 
finest newspapers in the Nation—the 
Home News, of New Brunswick, N.J. 

Her name is Isabel M. Brylawski and 
all who have the privilege of knowing 
her love her. She never married and 
never had a family of her own, but the 
thousands of students to whom she gave 
yiolin lessons were, in a sense, her. chil- 
dren. They will all remember and love 
her, not only for her deep interest in 
them, but also for the great lady she 
will always be. 

I hereby insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a moving column that was writ- 
ten by a man who worked with her for 7 
years on a popular feature that involves 
human problems—GAP—“Got a Prob- 
lem”—Jimmie Fleming, the man with 
the Hemingway touch. 

I join her thousands of friends in wish- 
ing Isabel Brylawski a happy, healthy, 
and peaceful retirement. It was typical of 
her to join a hospital project as a vol- 
unteer soon after her retirement, a proj- 
ect concerning heart disease. That is the 
real story of Isabel Brylawski's life— 
helping people. That is how she has lived 
and that is probably the way she will 
die—many years from now. I hope that 
she lives forever, because she has blessed 
Middlesex County with her kindness, 
goodness, and her love for people. Isabel 
Brylawski reminds one of what Mon- 


taigne wrote: 
Nothing that is human is alien to you. 


The article follows: 

Or PEOPLE ann THINGS 
{By Jimmie Fleming) 

Parting of the ways: When Isabel M. Bry- 
lawski, concert violinist turned music critic 
during a career that spanned 23 years at The 
Home News, took her leave officially this 
month it ended an association of mutual 
admiration that extended through every seg- 
ment of the newspaper. 

A surprise party, cooked up by those who 
had been most closely identified with Isabel 
through a good many years of devotion to 
her job, put the icing on the cake. 


Enticed to the Veronica Zimmerman Daly 
home on Redmond Street in New Brunswick, 
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Isabel was greeted by a group of her feminine 
co-workers along with publisher Hugh Boyd; 
retired Home News controller James Castles; 
and yours truly, her associate producer of 
the GAP (Got a Problem) column. 

Seven years ago Miss Brylawski was as- 
signed to help introduce the -GAP column 
and was instrumental In making It a popuar 
feature. 

A graduate of the Institute of Musical Art 
(now the Juilliard School of Music) and the 
Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris, Miss Bry- 
lawski was a concert violinist here and 
abroad, a leader of a touring all-girl orches- 
tra, concert master of the Plainfield Sym- 
phony and first soloist with the New Bruns- 
wick Civic Symphony. 

Miss Brylawski, prior to joining The Home 
News staif, also operated a music studio and 
taught advance courses at Rutgers summer 
sessions. 

She was hailed by her associates at the 
party for “her compassionate understanding 
of everyone’s problems, her ready and will- 
ing help to all, and a devotion to duty that 
has been unparalleled.” 

In response, Isabel said: “I enjoyed every 
minute of my employment at The Home 
News and regret that I must leaye. T'I miss 
you all.” 


OPENNESS AND HONESTY IN GOV- 
ERNMENT—A NEED TO REAFFIRM 
OUR COMMITMENT 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
President Ford should reverse his prior- 
ity of protecting narrow bureaucratic and 
essentially institutional interests and 
adopt a broader commitment to open- 
ness and honesty. These are the goals the 
President first enunciated when he came 
to office and I think the American people 
should hold him accountable to them. 

The President, the CIA and other agen- 
cies of the Federal Government includ- 
ing the Justice Department under At- 
torney General Edward H. Levi, are stall- 
ing on requests for data from the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence and a 
House Subcommittee on Civil and Consti- 
tutional Rights. Delaying tactics on the 
part of the President do not speak highly 
for his pledge of openness and honesty 
in his administration. 

As I understand it, the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence has not had 
the cooperation from either the CIA or 
President Ford that his pledge for a 
speedy and thorough investigation would 
imply. 

These actions only add to the suspicion 
that the executive branch and the in- 
telligence community intend to do every- 
thing possible to prevent a thorough in- 
vestigation of alleged misconduct. The 
refusal on May 13th by Attorney Gen. 
Edward H. Levi to allow access to “raw 
files” of the FBI only serves to increase 
that suspicion. 

The investigation of the FBI's intel- 
ligence activities by Representative Don 
Epwarps Subcommittee on Civil and Con- 
stitutional Rights goes to the heart of 
the first and fourth amendments guaran- 
tees of freedom of thought and the right 
of the people to be secure in their per- 
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sons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures. In a 
different era perhaps we might have ac- 
cepted official assurances that these 
rights were indeed being protected, but 
today the crisis of credibility looms too 
large, the willingness of officials to lie to 
ifs own people too often demonstrated. 

The GAO, which has been assisting the 
subcommittee in their investigation, has 
been receiving summaries of files on in- 
dividuals but Attorney General Levi has 
refused their request for a random sam- 
ple of “raw files” to determine the 
accuracy of those already submited. Ac- 
cording to sources close to the investi- 
gation, the Justice Department’s posi- 
tion has hardened considerably since 
the intelligence committees have gotten 
involved. 

Attorney General Levi himself has ad- 
mitted that the right to discuss freely 
the issues involved is not sufficient in 
many cases for the people to make an in- 
telligent decision. In an address to the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, Levi says: 

It is not enough that the people be able to 
discuss these issues freely, They must also 
have access to the information required to 
resolve those issues correctly. Thus, basic to 
the theory of democracy is the right of the 
people to know about the operation of their 
government. 


There is no possible way for the Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights to determine if the summary files 
provided thus far by the FBI are indeed 
accurate reflections of what are con- 
tained in the raw files without at least 
a minimum comparison of those sum- 
maries with a random sample of raw 
files. When Congress began to demand 
access to the Watergate tapes most peo- 
ple felt that if there was nothing to hide 
then the President should turn over the 
tapes. Well, we all know where that 
ended and this is a similar situation. 

Levi admits the necessity for informa- 
tion if the people hope to resolve an is- 
sue correctly. Thus, his refusal to give 
access to the “raw files” of the FBI can 
only represent an attempt to frustrate 
any future requests by either the House 
or Senate Select Committees on Intel- 
ligence. Such actions only prolong the 
inevitable and further erode the thrust 
and confidence of the American people 
in their governmental institutions. 

One simply cannot escape the glaring 
similarities to the Watergate flasco. Both 
President Nixon and President Ford 
pledged themselves to thorough investi- 
gations; Nixon’s actions gave the lie to 
his pledge and President Ford's actions 
are beginning to cast a lengthening sha- 
dow over his, President Nixon offered 
summaries of his tapes—Attorney Gen- 
eral Levi offers summaries of FBI files. 
CREEP lawyers sat in as monitors during 
the initial interviews of these involved in 
the scandal—the CIA and FBI want 
monitors to sit in on interviews of past 
and present employees. President Nixon 
used every available means to slow the 
Watergate investigation if not halt it en- 
tirely—President Ford has thus far only 
been accused of stalling. 

It is both pitiful and ironic that so soon 
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after Watergate, the American people 
must again suffer through a long and 
potentially destructive fight between 
Congress and the Executive branch in 
order to obtain the truth of recent alle- 
gations concerning our intelligence com- 
munity. The American people can no 
longer accept on “faith” the assertions 
of their “leaders” that their actions are 
in the best interests of those they are 
elected to serve. The American people 
and we, their elected representatives, 
must begin to check the growing author- 
ity of the executive branch if democratic 
dialog is to be preserved. In the final 
analysis the cure for the ills of democracy 
is more democracy, not less. 


REFUGEES PROVIDE TEST OF 
NATION’S COMPASSION 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nashville Tennessean in a recent edi- 
torial entitled “Refugees Provide Test of 
Nation’s Compassion,” emphasizes that 
only 30,000 of the South Vietnamese ref- 
ugees are heads of households and will 
compete in the labor market with Ameri- 
cans for scarce jobs. 

No one wants to be confronted with 
this problem—but it is here and the ques- 
tion is: How do we respond? 

The Tennesseean in its editorial refers 
to the timeless words engraved on the 
Statute of Liberty in New York Harbor: 

Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shores, send 
these, the homeless tempest tos’t to me. I 
lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


The editorial suggests that in this 
creed we must find our answer and our 
response to the homeless refugees seek- 
ing a haven in our country. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important subject, I place the edi- 
torial from the Tennessean in the RECORD 
herewith. 

The editorial follows: 

REFUGEES PROVIDE Test OF NATION’S 
COMPASSION 

The people of the United States have al- 
ways been a compassionate and generous so- 
ciety in the main, and once more there is an 
opportunity to provide living proof of that 
in dealing with the war refugees from Viet- 
nam, 

The nation has assumed responsibility for 
those who fled the final collapse of their 
country. It is a responsibility with historical 
precedent, of a nation being a haven for those 
who flee persecution and war. It is also a 
moral responsibility in the sense that the 
refugees are creatures of American policy and, 
indeed, many are former employes of this 
country. 

Since the United States sought to shape the 
political destiny of South Vietnam and failed, 
it cannot in good conscience turn its back 
on those who are now the victims. The ulti- 
mate test, however, is not the government's, 
but the people's compassion. 

Some in this country are understandably 
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jittery and concerned about this wave of ref- 
ugees which was sudden, disorganized and 
caught the country virtually unprepared. The 
refugees are viewed as possible competitors 
for scarce jobs, as aliens who are plunged into 
& Strange culture without preparation and, 
finally, as living reminders of a nationa? 
trauma, if not a nightmare. 

While it is doubtful if the refugees will 
have any major impact on the economy— 
hardly more than 30,000 heads of house- 
holds—there are some perfectly natura! 
questions: whether some were seriously en- 
dangered or merely wanted to leave, and 
whether there are undesirables among them. 

Evidently some did get out who had the 
right connections, And there may be some 
who were corrupt and came out with wealth. 
But the immigration laws do not make such 
easy distinctions on those who seek asylum, 

Too, it must be remembered that the total 
national immigration figure for 1973 was 
more than 400,000, and that about a quarter 
of this number came from Asia. The refu- 
gees are hardly the kind of wave that the 
Cubans represented in the aftermath of the 
Castro takeover. 

Apart from the subject of compassion, 
however, are some questions that need to 
be asked of government. How many refu- 
gees are there? It isn’t yet. clear whether 
estimates of the total are valid, but the best 
guess is that 150,000 are involved. 

For transportation and resettlement, the 
Ford administration is asking Congress for 
an additional $507 million to go with the $98 
million currently being used from the fund 
for postwar reconstruction in Vietnam. 

That figures out at about $4 thousand for 
each refugee. In a breakdown of fixed and 
expected costs, the government set 830 mil- 
lion for evacuation by sea, $132 million for 
evacuation by air and transport to staging 
areas, $32 million for building facilities, $185 
million for maintenance and processing; $78 
million for resettlement costs to volunteer 
agencies, $125 million for subsequent welfare 
and medical costs, and $20 million for those 
expected to travel on to settlement in other 
lands. Presumably a few more million will be 
thrown in for incidentals. 

All that is rather steep. The costs in- 
curred in resettlement ought not be borne 
by local communities, and this will have to 
be funded in ways that make it as bearable 
for the refugees as possible. Perhaps the esti- 
mates are not out of line, but Congress 
should make sure. 

In any event, the people of this nation 
have a chance to reaffirm the principles on 
which it was founded, and the tradition so 
aptly described in the poem that is inscribed 
on the Statue of Liberty. 


JUST THE FACTS ABOUT ISRAEL 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent article written by 
Mr. Albert Schlossberg, president of the 
Jewish Community Council of Metropol- 
itan Boston, which was published in the 
April 10 issue of the Jewish Times. 

Mr. Schlossberg cogently sets forth 
the true and simple facts surrounding 
the present situation in Israel. He ac- 
curately describes the many differences 
between the conflicts in South Vietnam 
and in Israel and concludes that Israel, 
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unlike Vietnam, must never be subject 
to Kissinger’s secret deals and promises. 

I highly commend this perceptive ar- 
ticle to my colleagues: 

Just THe Facts, Ma'am 
(By Albert Schlossberg) 

If the boys in the Kremlin had planned 
it, events on the international scene could 
not have worked out better for them—so it 
appears on the surface. The foreign policy 
of the United States over the past decades 
has come apart like a cheap umbrella in a 
hurricane. In the Mid-East the personalized 
diplomacy of the good Dr. Kissinger has 
failed to produce the brilliant success that 
he had hoped for. Indo China speaks for 
itself. In the southern half of this hemis- 
phere serious doubts are being raised with 
respect to the value of a Kissinger grand- 
tour through Latin and South America. 
Greece, Turkey and Cypress give off their 
own odors. All may not be lost, but one 
would have to be a super optimist to see any 
light at the end of the proverbial tunnel. 

To clear the decks I'll address myself to 
Indo China first. Despite the words of 
President Ford and his secretary of State, 
there are very few similarities in the Viet- 
nam and the Middle East situations. Amer- 
ica’s private interest in Indo China has never 
been clearly spelled out by the late President 
John F. Kennedy or by all of the presidents 
who followed him. Whether their collective 
policy was right or wrong, is a moot point 
at this time. The trauma and suffering of a 
million human beings fieeing from advanc- 
ing Communist armies in Vietnam should 
be enough to cause us to stop arguing 
amongst ourselves and concentrate on the 
humanitarian aspects of the problem. 

If we are to say our al chaits, we should 
also admit that when the Paris peace agree- 
ments were negotiated the U.S. has only two 
concerns, get our POWs back and get our 
troops out of Vietnam. All of the rest of the 
words at the Paris meetings were “just win- 
dow-dressing. There is another al chait and 
to whom it belungs will have to be decided 
at a later date. Neither Dr. Kissinger or any 
other representaitve of the U.S. government 
has denied the report that the Vietnamese 
leaders were promised that if the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong attacked in force, the 
US. would react with military force to stop 
the violation. Dr. Kissinger may have in- 
tended to comply with this promise. The 
Congress of the United States, by legislative 
fiat made this impossible. Was Vietnam a 
political, military or diplomatic flasco, is the 
question that historians will be debating for 
a long time to come. 

Despite the loud cries of anguish from 
President Ford and the thinly velled words 
of Henry Kissinger, Israel is not South Viet- 
nam. I get tired of repeating myself, but 
Israel has never suggested that she wants 
American men spilling their blood and guts 
on the sands of the Sinai or on the snows 
of Golan. Israel is not South Vietnam. The 
government of Israel is the result of a demo- 
cratic process that involves all of the people, 
Jew and non-Jew alike, in an elective system 
that determines who the leaders will bə. 
Israel is not South Vietnam. In Israel all 
ablebodied men and women beyond the age 
of 18, (with a few specific exceptions), serve 
in the armed forces of their country. Israel 
is not South Vietnam. Until the Yom Kip- 
pur War Israel paid in hard-earned, hard- 
cash currency for the military supplies that 
she received from the United States. Unlike 
South Vietnam, the Israelis have accepted fi- 
nancial burdens upon themselves that make 
all other nations in the world seem like uto- 
pian societies. High taxes, high prices for con- 
sumer products, lower wage levels, devalued 
currency and almost no luxuries. 

‘The Middle East is not Indo China in other 
ways. The strategic importance of the area 
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has never been questioned. The NATO 
agreements would not be worth the prover- 
bial powder to blow them to Hell if Israel did 
not exist. If Soviet hegemony were to be ex- 
tended to the entire Middle East area the 
United States and Western Europe would 
be at the complete mercy of the Kremlin 
bosses. The U.S. Sixth Fleet, now woefully 
undermanned and underequipped, would be 
driven out. 

The Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea would become 
Soviet lakes. The oil-rich sheihkdoms would 
soon be completely dominated by Russia and 
the oil embargo of a year ago would look like 
child’s play. The economies of Western Eur- 
ope, Japan, and all other nations except the 
United States would be subject to Soviet 
strangulation. We, the U.S.A., could very well 
survive the loss of the 8 percent of our total 
energy needs that we now receive from the 
Arab countries, but because our present 
trading partners would suffer economic cha- 
os, we would have no markets for our goods 
and products and Fortress America would 
soon be in serious trouble. 

But there is a single glaring example of the 
Vietnam fiasco that does have relevance to 
Israel and the Middie East. Kissinger’s se- 
cret deals and promises. Let us assume that 
the good Dr. Kissinger intended to follow 
through on his pledge to come to the aid of 
South Vietnam when and if the North Viet- 
namese when and if the North Vietnamese 
attacked in violation of the Paris agreements, 
Let us further assume that he would have 
similar intentions with respect to any prom- 
ises that he might make to the Israelis. Dr. 
Kissinger and the Ford Administration would 
have no better chance of guaranteeing such 
assistance to Israel than they had with South 
Vietnam. Given the mood of the U.S., given 
the trend that suggests a return to isolation- 
ism, given the election campaign of '76, Israel 
would have to be a damned fool to even con- 
sider secret agreements as a viable solution of 
their problems. 

The Israelis have the right and the only 
idea that’s worth a damn. Open agreements 
between the parties directly involved in the 
conflict. Step-by-step is fine. Deal with Egypt 
first, Jordan next, Syria, Lebanon and any 
others in any other order, O.K. But unless 
the Arab countries are willing to sit across 
a table from the Israelis and admit that 
Israel is there to stay, to be dealt with as a 
political reality, to like or not to like, but 
to be accorded political recognition, eco- 
nomic freedom and diplomatic acceptance, 
all of the shuttles, all of the words, all of 
the machinations will prove to be in vain. 
These are the facts, and all of Sadat’s facade 
of new-found moderation and presumed good 
will will not change a thing. 


NATIONAL MOTHER OF THE YEAR 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Mrs. Josephine Wainman Burson of 
Memphis, Tenn., has been named the 
National Mother of the Year for 1975 by 
the American Mothers Committee. Mrs. 
Burson has been active in civic affairs 
for many years. Her achievements are 
testimony to her concern for her fellow 
human beings. I would like to introduce 
into the Recorp today the citation of the 
American Mothers Committee and the 
text of Mrs. Burson’s acceptance speech. 

CITATION 


Mrs. Josephine Wainman Burson, National 
Mother of the Year, is honored by the Amer- 
ican Mothers Committee, Inc., New York, 
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N.Y., for outstanding service to family, com- 
munity, State, Nation through strengthening 
the moral and spiritual foundations of the 
home and through prayer in the home and 
by public example has contributed to re- 
ligious life advancing the ecumenical con- 
cept of brotherhood and international good 
will. 
Mary FILSER LOHR, 
President, American Mothers Committee, 
inc, 


NATIONAL AMERICAN MOTHER OF 1975 
ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 
(By Mrs. Josephine Wainman Burson) 

Today all over the world there is ferment, 
discussion and upheaval over the role of 
women. The traditionalist rejects the idea 
of women entering occupations once reserved 
for men, serving on juries, etc. On the other 
end of the spectrum is the woman who re- 
jects all of the old social mores of our 
society. One fights for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, the other campaigns against it. 
Both predict dire consequences if their point 
of view does not prevail. I cannot agree com- 
pletely with either extreme point of view. 

There is a road that women can take that 
is satisfying to them as women, fulfilling 
as a person and as an individual who has 
a contribution to make to society. This isn’t 
@ new idea nor a new philosophy of life for 
women to follow. It is something that many 
women have been doing for years. She is, 
perhaps, the woman who is the center of 
the storm in the discussion over profession- 
alism and volunteerism. She is the profes- 
sional volunteer who gives her talent, her 
intellect, her time to numerous community 
causes. Included in these ranks are women 
who work, who are professionals, and many 
who are called housewives. In the years of 
social change that we have passed through 
these women have been the catalyst for many 
of the great social advances we have ex- 
perienced. 

There is still much to be done and one 
of the major problems facing the woman 
who wants to be an activist is where to 
lend her energies. She asks, Do I take up 
the cause of women’s rights first (and there 
are inequities that need to be corrected), 
or do I join forces with other women and 
men to focus attention on the many problems 
which still exist in our country and need 
the best minds and greatest effort for their 
solution. 

It is a question of the order of our priori- 
ties. 

I believe that women have choices to make. 
I believe they can make those choices and 
I believe the options open to women are 
greater than ever before. 

Participating in a volunteer capacity in 
an organization that teaches illiterates to 
read and write does not preclude a woman 
from working for the civil rights of women 
in jobs and salaries. Working as a volunteer 
in a movement that provides medical care 
or a day center for underprivileged youth 
does not mean that a woman cannot partici- 
pate in the political process or run for office 
or encourage other women to do so. 

At this particular moment in time I would 
like to see women be humanitarian leaders 
in helping the refugees that are coming to 
pur country. Some of us still remember with 
pain and guilt the ships laden with displaced 
persons that we turned away from our shores 
in the forties. For a country that prides it- 
self on decency and has demonstrated hu- 
manitarian concern this episode is a stain 
on our history. 

Because we have become so involved in 
the extremes of discussion and argument 
over the role or future destiny of women 
we tend to think in exclusive terms. We 
fail to see there is no dichotomy in working 
on more than one level or giving ourselves 
to achieving more than one goal. 
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Mother, wife, community volunteer, pro- 
fessional or women’s lib are not mutually 
exclusive. Today’s woman has the privilege 
and opportunity of blending these into an 
exciting life that does not. diminish the 
quality of her home, her life or her image 
of herself as an individual, 


SECRETARY McLUCAS LOOKS AT 
THE MAN IN UNIFORM TODAY 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on Armed Services Day in 
New Orleans to introduced Secretary of 
the Air Force John McLucas. I have been 
privileged over the past 26 years to in- 
troduce every speaker at Armed Forces 
Day in New Orleans and have been privi- 
leged to hear some outstanding and 
magnificent addresses, 

But the one delivered by Secretary 
McLucas undoubtedly is one of the most 
profound, in-depth discussions of the 
situation as it exists in the world today 
as related to our men in uniform and the 
ability of the military that I have ever 
heard. 

It is an address that should be read 
and studied by every American. It is an 
address which points out most emphat- 
ically that the military has never failed 
to carry out its mission when allowed to 
carry it out. 

This address was given after the suc- 
cessful performance of the military in 
rescuing the Mayaguez and its crew from 
the Cambodians. In that instance, the 
military was told to go in and win, and 
they did. They performed their mission. 

If only those same instructions had 
been given to the military in Vietnam. 
If only they had been told to go in and 
win, they would have and quickly. 

But instead our Nation is experiencing 
the anguish of division and the torture 
of separation among its own people. 

Enough of my comments. I submit here 
the address of Secretary McLucas at 
Armed Forces Day in New Orleans. It is 
a masterpiece. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY MCLUCAS 

Mr. Chairman, Mr, Hébert, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Throughout this week and es- 
pecially on May 17, we have many events 
planned to show our respect and gratitude 
for the Armed Forces of the United States. 
Events of the last two to three days have 
reminded us of the fact that military force 
is still necessary to get some people's atten- 
tion. Today we have closed out a very small 
action, but it was a significant action be- 
cause it was a signal. It was not a bellicose 
signal. It was suited to the task we had to 
perform, 

On television and in some newspapers, 
questions are being raised as to whether we 
acted too quickly. There is room for differ- 
ence of opinion, but I believe 90 per cent of 
the American people approved our action 
and wanted our ship and crew returned and 
wanted this signal sent. 

Rapidly changing events point up the need 
to deal in longer term perspective. We cannot 
change our policies daily, so we need to try 
to state objectives that will guide our actions 
and relations over the long term. 
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Rather than focus on today’s events, let 
me treat the role of the military in broader 
perspective. Our military forces trace their 
origins back to the days of the Revolution. 

Just a little less than four weeks ago, I 
participated in the Bicentennial celebrations 
at Concord and Lexington, Massachusetts. It 
was a happy time when large numbers of 
people came to celebrate. There was a parade 
including Minutemen from many surround- 
ing towns, The President gave a speech and 
many officials including the Governor and 
the British Ambassador were there. 

Emerson's poem about the “shot heard 
round the world” took some poetic license, 
but captured the essence of the events of 
those days 200 years ago. The British troops 
who went to capture a cache of arms met 
resistance in Lexington and Concord, and 
the series of military actions called the 
American Revolution began. No doubt many 
people said, Be patient; do not over-react; 
no military action is necessary. In fact, we 
know that there were divided opinions at the 
time; about one third of the colonists wanted 
to fight; one third wanted to negotiate; 
and one third wished that things would set- 
tle down so they could get back to work. Yet 
we know how those events led to a build up 
of the desire to be free and we know what 
the final result was. 

Many times since, this nation has had to 
rely on our military forces. Oyer the years 
following events when military force had to 
be used, this need has led to two types of 
reaction. The stronger one, I would like to 
think, is respect for and support of our mili- 
tary people. Most of my generation remem- 
ber World War I, when members of the 
Armed Forces felt sympathy and support 
from the public. 

On the other hand, we must also face the 
fact that there have been many times— 
mostly immediately after wars—when the 
military has not been popular. I remember, 
as a child, the attitude of most people to 
veterans of World War I. My friends and I 
certainly had very little patience with them 
and their war stories. 

This country has not had a tradition of 
large peace-time forces, and has felt uncom- 
fortable about large standing armies. This 
had led periodically to their neglect. So over 
the years, and again today, it has been neces- 
sary to stop and acknowledge the key role 
that America’s military has played. I am 
happy to be in a position to do that today. 

I do not mean that we should pay exces- 
sive homage to the military or to the idea 
that there are military solutions to all of our 
problems—or all the problems of the would. 
Nonetheless, it is a fact that we live in a 
world where niilitary force exists. Until we 
find a way to eliminate entirely the use of 
force in handling disagreements among na- 
tions, we must not only acknowledge the key 
role of our military forces but also take care 
to see that they are maintained in a good 
state of readiness in terms of people, equip- 
ment, training, and morale. 

The present disillusionment with the mili- 
tary, which is the result of a long and un- 
happy involvement in Southeast Asia, is not 
unique. We have in America a basic opti- 
mism—and I thank God for it—but often 
that optimism has led to disappointment. In 
World War I we became enamored of the idea 
that we were fighting the war to end all wars. 
Immediately after war’s end, our optimism 
led to demobilization. We demobilized 
rapidly, glad to be able to put not only war 
but foreign involvements behind us. In ret- 
rospect, I believe most people would agree 
that this kind of military and diplomatic 
isolationism was a grave mistake and cost 
us dearly in the years that followed. Perhaps 
that optimism and the consequent turning 
away from foreign interests led to World War 
Il. When World War II began our military 
was relatively unprepared and unequipped. 
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Fortunately; we had the time to mobilize and 
equip a citizen army and navy. Yet, again 
after World War II, we breathed a sigh of 
relief and engaged in the most rapid de- 
mobilization the world has ever seen. 

These events demonstrate that we have 
had a history of being uneasy about main- 
taining a jarge military establishment. Such 
a feeling is easily understood when we think 
of the historical difficulties that many of our 
ancestors faced, many of whom looked on 
America as a refuge from Europe's inter- 
minable wars and conflicts. Moreover, in our 
lifetimes we have seen plenty of examples 
of heavy-handed military regimes in the 
world, which were unresponsive to civilian 
government. 

We have been fortunate in this country 
that we have a tradition of the military fol- 
lowing the legitimate orders of our nation’s 
leaders. American military allegiance to con- 
stitutional authority has never been ques- 
tioned except in the world of fiction. In my 
exposure to the top military leaders of the 
last decade, I have known none who ques- 
tioned the rightness of the military being 
under civilian control. 

Even when they felt that the civilian lead- 
ers were wrong, we have seen no tendency for 
them to take matters into their own hands. 
Our military has made mistakes, but among 
them is not included the idea popular in 
some countries that they should take over 
and straighten out the mess that we civilians 
have made. 

Today, as we honor our Armed Forces, we 
recognize that military power alone will not 
assure us either security at home or a proper 
role in world affairs. We know that military 
Strength does not guarantee that everything 
will go right for us, but we also know that 
without military strength much more will go 
wrong for us. To maintain our influence in 
the world, and our relative independence 
of action in policy matters at home and 
abroad, we must remain strong. 

For many years, especially since World War 
I, we have recognized that we live in an 
interdependent world. Anyone who did not 
recognize that to be true before 1973 must 
know it now as we attempt to deal with the 
knotty problems of the Middle East, to men- 
tion but one area. Thus it is apparent that 
our military posture must be tied to, and, in 
fact, is intertwined with, our relations with 
a host of nations around the world. 

In the years since World War II, we have 
allied ourselves with dozens of nations in 
Europe, Latin America, and Asia. While these 
alliances, for the most part, have accom- 
plished their objectives, we have found that 
not only must we have good relations with 
allies, but also we must work to reduce ten- 
Sions with adversaries. The people of the 
world will not be grateful to strong and 
powerful neighbors and allies who, even while 
providing protection for them, keep the 
world in a continual state of tension and 
confrontation. 

Many of our leaders of the recent past 
have accepted this truth and have worked to 
reduce tension. This kind of activity was 
most marked during the years of Mr. Nixon's 
presidency and is being continued under th 
guidance of President Ford. us 

This relaxation of tensions, which we cal 
detente, is a welcome turn of events. It pro- 
vides for the development.of many ties, cul- 
tural and scientific, and improves the 
prospects for mutually beneficial. trade 
agreements. 

But we must keep several factors in mind 
as we look for the benefits of detente. 

First, detente is possible only as long as we 
maintain our strength. A lack of military 
strength on our part would make us unwill- 
ing to take initiatives toward imcreased con- 
tact and would lead to increased distrust of 
Soviet initiatives. 

Second, detente does not mean that the 
Soviets have decided to cut back on their 
military outlays. There continues to be a 
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significant growth in the Seviet military 
budget year by year. Today we estimate that 
their overall budget exceeds ours by 25 per 
cent and in the strategic fleld by something 
like 60 per cent. 

I have said that the United States must 
maintain a strong military posture. I have 
not implied that we must match the Soviets 
in every item, and, in fact, we are not trying 
to do that. Our overall budget is less than 
theirs and we have only half as many people 
in uniform—some two million versus their 
four million. At the same time, neither can 
we ignore what they do. 

One of the results of our involvement in 
Southeast Asia has been a desire to “reassess 
our priorities” and put more of our resources 
into non-defense matters. We have pressing 
social problems that cry out for resolution. 

Some people do not recognize the extent 
to which we have realigned our priorities. 
Since 1968 we have reduced the size of our 
military forces each year. Today we have 
the smallest number of people in uniform 
since 1950, In the last 10 years the defense 
budget has grown 68 per cent in dollars but 
has shrunk 18 per cent in buying power. Ten 
years ago the defense budget took 9 per cent 
of the gross national product; today it takes 
only 6 per cent. While the defense budget 
went up by about 65 per cent, the non-mili- 
tary federal budget increased 220 per cent. In 
the same period public assistance increased 
440 per cent, aid to education 250 per cent, 
social services 250 per cent, and health ex- 
penditures 960 per cent. So there have been 
big changes in our priorities. 

I do not believe that we should expect 
further decreases in the proportion of effort 
going to defense. We of the military need 
a period of stability in our budget and in 
the size of our forces. While we may be 
somewhat biased because of our perspective 
in the Pentagon, there are at least two rea- 
sons why we feel we can not afford further 
large cuts in the military. 

First, there is much to be done to keep 
our forces strong, well-trained, properly 
equipped, and in a good state of morale. We 
must buy new equipment to replace aging 
inventories, and we must continue a strong 
research and development program to in- 
sure that our weapons, communications 
equipment, and other systems do not be- 
come obsolete. 

Second, a cut in our defense posture at 
this stage would very likely give exactly the 
wrong kind of signal to friend and adversary 
alike. The eyes of many people are on us to 
see how we react to the fall of governments 
in Southeast Asia and to the increasingly 
complex international picture in other parts 
of the world. Not only are we reassessing our 
own role in affairs in the Middle East, Latin 
America, and Europe, but other nations are 
reassessing what they can expect from us, 
Many countries feel that we gave too much 
attention to Southeast Asia. They will be 
looking to see if they get more attention 
now. 

There is no question but that our strength 
and our will are going to be tested elsewhere, 
just as they were tested on Monday by the 
capture of the merchant ship Mayaguez. 

I believe most Americans welcome a reas- 
sessment of our position and our possible 
role in various parts of the world, but many 
frankly are tired of it all and long for the 
good old days when nations of the world were 
not so interdependent. 

While sympathizing with that desire to 
bow out or at least take some time off, I be- 
lieve most of us recognize that we cannot 
go back to the good old days. 

We cannot turn back the clock. A world 
in which the United States abandoned its 
place of leadership and in which the domi- 
nant force was Soviet power would not be 
very friendly toward what we call the free 
world—that number of Western democracies 
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and their allies with whom we share so much 
in common heritage and beliefs. 

While some have felt that we have played 
too strong a part in world affairs, I believe 
that even they would agree that the least we 
want to be able to do is to help our friends, 
and to deter our adversaries from taking ac- 
tions against us and our friends. In short, we 
must be able to defend our interests. The 
role of the military is to deter attack and 
to prevent pressure from being applied to 
us and to our friends, Deterrence allows us 
to concentrate on other social goals, Let us 
remember that our first social goal is to re- 
main alive and free of foreign domination. 

No, we cannot return to Fortress America. 
A strong military will insure that we do not 
have to. 

Recent actions in Congress encourage me 
in thinking that we continue to have sup- 
port for a strong military force. There are 
still many people on the Hill who like Eddie 
Hébert can be counted on to support us. As 
I have gotten around to meeting most of 
the new Congressmen, I feel that they too 
want us to keep a strong defense capability: 

Let me close with a word of caution. We 
may have learned several lessons, from our 
recent experiences in Southeast Asia. There 
is some good in causing us to rethink our 
role and deciding that maybe we do not 
have all the answers. However, we should not 
lose our convictions. We should not assume 
that one idea is as good as another, or that 
one form of government is as good as an- 
other. In our free-wheeling turbulent 
democracy, we have a heritage that is good, 
unique, and perhaps irreplaceable. 

The American military is dedicated to 
supporting the unique form of government. 
We acknowledge that support and applaud 
them for it. I salute our men and women 
in uniform and I thank you for inviting me 
to this observance of Armed Forces Day. 


ON. AMENDING H.R. 6860—COMPRE- 
HENSIVE NATIONAL ENERGY CON- 
SERVATION AND CONVERSION 

. PROGRAM 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is my in- 
tention to offer an amendment to H.R. 
6860, the comprehensive national energy 
conservation and conversion program, to 
provide for a congressional concurrent 
resolution of disapproval for any propor- 
tionate increase in gasoline taxes above 
the 3 cents a gallon provided for in the 
bill. The purpose of the concurrent res- 
olution of disapproval is to allow both 
Houses of Congress to vote disapproval of 
any increase, in the event that such a 
motion is offered by either the committee, 
or a Member of Congress. 

I recommended a similar approach in 
committee, but it failed by a voice vote 
because some had felt it was a partisan 
amendment. By no means is it a partisan 
amendment. It is a right of refusal 
amendment. 

If the FEA Administrator finds that 
the domestic consumption of gasoline in 
any preceding calendar year has ex- 
ceeded the domestic consumption of gas- 
oline for 1973, he publishes this deter- 
mination not later than January 31, and 
stipulates that the tax be raised by 5, 10, 
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15, or 20 cents per gallon. This increase 
would go into effection April 15 of that 
year. 

The action in the Congress would take 
the form of a concurrent resolution of 
disapproval, which must be passed by 
both the House and the Senate. If intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, 
it would be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and if in the Senate, 
to the Committee on Finance. Passage 
of the resolution would mean the extra 
gasoline tax would not go into effect. 

Under the bill as written, if national 
consumption of gasoline for the calendar 
year preceding, exceeded the 1973 con- 
sumption of gasoline by more than 1, 2, 
or 3 percent, it could mean an increase 
in gasoline taxes by as much as 20 cents 
a gallon by 1977. While the committee 
bill envisions gradual increases from 5 
cents up to 20 cents if there is a heavy 
increase in gasoline consumption in & 
year or so, the public could be faced with 
a heavy gasoline tax increase in 1 year. 
It seems to me that before this happens, 
Congress should have the right to disap- 
prove such a heavy increase. 

During the committee consideration of 
the bill, an amendment was added that 
allowed delay from January 30 to April 15 
before the tax went into effect. Obviously, 
the intent was to allow some time to 
transpire before the proposed increase 
and the actual imposition of the tax. 
Since this was the intent, then some pro- 
cedure should be established to allow 
Congress to have time to consider all 
factors. 

There are so many imponderables 
about possible fuel increases that it seems 
to me Congress ought to reserve the right 
to take another look at the situation be- 
fore such a large tax that would affect 
the pocketbook of almost every taxpayer 
would go into effect. Therefore, I think 
it in the best interest for Congress to re- 
serve the right to disapprove any such 
increase in the gasoline tax. 

My proposed amendment will appear 
in the amendment section of the RECORD. 


THE HERCULES C-130H 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the C—130 plane is a great suc- 
cess story and a bright spot in an other- 
wise generally weak economic picture for 
the United States. The C-130 is a prod- 
uct of the Lockheed Marietta, Ga., plant, 
an area which I am proud to represent. 
However, the article I am today inserting 
for edification of my colleagues appeared 
in the Pacific Defense Reporter March 
1975 issue and is published in Sydney, 
Australia. The article follows: 

THE HERCULES C-130H 
THE HERCULES—WORLDWIDE DEMAND 

In 1974, a year when aircraft sales gener- 
ally declined, Lockheed bucked the global 
trend and began stepping up production of 


its long lived C-130 Hercules from three to 
six per month. 
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The reason of course was simply customer 
demand. A demand that has remained so 
steady that Lockheed closed the year with 
a backlog of orders for 138 aircraft from 23 
customers in some 20. different nations. 

Much of the backlog—including 50 units 
for the US Air Force, represents purchase of 
the C—130H, the latest of 45 separate versions 
to come from the line at Marietta, Lock- 
heed’'s Georgia plant. 

The customer list in fact reads something 
like a United Nations roster. It shows Abu 
Dhabi, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
Gabon, Greece, Iran, Malaysia, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden and 
Zaire—with Australia looming large as a re- 
turn customer towards the middie of the 
year as it seeks a replacement for its pres- 
ent Hercules feet, 

In addition, there are orders from the US 
Marine Corps and the US Tactical Air Com- 
mand (TAC), as well as orders for the com- 
mercial L100 series from customers in the 
US, South Africa and the Philippines. 

The TAC is the original Hercules operator, 
and since accepting its very first C-130s in 
December 1956, the US Air Force has come 
back for more, year after year, and at the 
end of 1974, had received 831, 

THE C-130H—FULL OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Today's C-130H looks much lke the 
C-130A. Squat, sturdy, four propjet power- 
plants, utilitarian, and above all, business- 
like. Designed for hard use in out of the way 
places rather than for pleasing aesthetics, 
the Hercules—after more than 1300 deliv- 
eries, retains the proven features it started 
with over two decades ago. 

The only differences immediately discern- 
able from the outside are the four-bladed 
13.5-foot Hamilton standard propellers that 
replace the 15-foot three-bladed propellers 
on the “A” models and external fuel tanks. 
(About half of the 218 C-130As built later 
received 450-gallon external tanks mounted 
on short pylons outside engine nacelles. The 
current 1350-gallon installation on a longer 
pylon fits between engine pairs on each side.) 
« But look inside the nacelles and among 
aircraft systems and inspect the structure 
and you'll find advances around. 

Takeoff equivalent shaft horsepower for 
the T56-A-15 engine for example has in- 
ereased from 3750 in early aircraft to 4508. 
It delivers 24 per cent more horsepower for 
hot-day takeoffs. It helps the C-130H climb 
quicker, cruise faster at higher altitudes and 
go farther than its predecessors. The T56- 
A-15 can be expected to go 4000 hours before 
major overhaul. It has lower specific fuel 
consumption. And with greater reliability it 
offers reduced maintenance and over-all 
operating costs. 

Carroll Dallas, a Lockheed-Georgia engi- 
neer who helped design the first produc- 
tion C-130 later “E” models and the cur- 
rent “H” version, recently said that the Her- 
cules on the line today, reflects the latest 
state-of-the-art and that... “The C-130H 
has a totally new type of centre and outer 
wing CMA, an updated environmental con- 
trol system and a modern avionics pack- 
age ...it features improvement in the 
landing gear, flight controls and electrical 
system, and range, speed and payload have 
constantly improved as new models have 
been introduced. Anyone familiar with the 
original C-130 would hardly recognize the 
structural details and functional systems 
now”. 

It's all the end product, he says of a con- 
tinual engineering effort designed to seek 
ways of boosting performance safety and 
mission reliability. 

These operational refinements make even 
better # proven basic design that has logged 
well over 9 million dependable flight hours. 

Like the C-130E’s currently in service with 
the RAAF, the “H” has a cargo compartment 
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10 feet wide, 9 feet high and 40 feet long, 
excluding the integral ramp. Total volume is 
4,300 cubic feet. Floor height above the 
ground is 3.4 feet. “Box size” and payload are 
large enough to accommodate 90% of all the 
vehicles assigned to an American Mecha- 
nised Division. In addition to a wide range 
of other secondary roles (see box) it can de- 
liver about 45,000 Ibs of cargo, 92 fully 
equipped troops, 64 paratroops, or be rapidly 
converted to the ambulance role capable of 
carrying 74 litter patients. 

Maximum ramp weight which started at 
124,200 lbs has now reached 155,000 Ibs, 
whilst maximum payload has climbed from 
35,000 to 45,000 Ibs. 

STRUCTURAL CHANGES--THE MAIN FEATURES 


Probably the most significant internal 
strucutral change aimed at making the Her- 
cules a “new aircraft’ has been in the wing 
assembly. 

Because of the severe day in day out rough 
field treatment that USAF and Allied planes 
receiyed in South East Asia, Lockheed began 
to analyze the effects of this intensive stress 
on structures in the late sixties. 

From the results of this analysis came a 
new centre wing box that has extended the 
airplanes lifetime significantly. The struc- 
ture, which included fatigue resistant fas- 
teners was tested at 40,000 simulated flight 
hours—a figure so impressive that all U.S. 
Services retrofitted their Hercules with the 
stronger component (original C-—130A’s 
excluded). 

Lockheed has so far modified nearly 600 air- 
craft with the long life wingbox for the U.S., 
Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, Iran and 
Colombia, and has on-going work in progress 
for Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Indonesia. 

Production aircraft began getting the new 
Structure in early 1969. Three years later 
some re-design gave the outer wings the same 
fatigue standards. That improvement went 
into production airplanes in 1973. 

The structural aluminium alloy now is 
Stress corrosion resistant and has the latest 
sulphuric acid anodized base for a new poly- 
urethane protective coating. A corrosion- 
inhibitive polysulphide sealant is applied to 
seal the wing during assembly. An environ- 
mental “aerodynamically smoother” sealant 
protects internal joints and seams. The tech- 
nique affords double protection for integral 
fuel tanks because fllet-sealing and fastener 
over-coating goes on top of the sealed 
structure. 

Following an anti-corrosion system pio- 
neered on the C-5 Galaxy, Lockheed equipped 
each integral tank with a water removal 
suction system. Activated by fuel boost 
pumps it eliminates bacteria-promoting 
“water bottoms”. 

COMPLETE AVIONICS UPDATE 


Lockheed has also upgraded the C-130 
Avionics package completely. Solid state de- 
vices replace vacuum tubes and integrated 
circuits take over the deserete electronic 
components, In addition, the new propjet 
transport comes with one of the world’s most 
advanced Search and Weather Radars, and 
single early vintage Gyrocompasses of the 
past have given way to two highly accurate 
Sperry C12 slave directional Gyro Compass 
systems. 

Typical avionics installation includes glide 
slope receivers, marker beacon receivers, 
radio altimeter, dual TACAN (Tactical air 
navigation) and UHF communication sys- 
tems. Also included are navigation computer, 
USAF standard flight director, crash posi- 
tion indicator and an angle of attack and 
stall warning system. 

Hercules observers with a fine eye for de- 
tall may be able to note that Lockheed has 
increased the length of each landing gear 
fairing 20 inches forward. The extended fair- 
ing encloses a new auxiliary power unit. The 
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fairing contains front air scoops to feed the 
APU compréssors and an exhaust vent that 
opens and closes in fight as needed. The 
APU supercedes à dual gas turbine com- 
pressor anc air turbine motor. It gives the 
C-130—for the first time—an inffight source 
of additional electrical power. 

Two separate systems supply hydraulic 
power to the rudder controls which haye 
tandem actuators for fail-safe operation. 
Newer fatigue resistant metal and longer 
life seals add further reliability to both rud- 
der and aileron actuators. 

The airplanes three hydraulic power sys- 
tems—utility, emergency, and booster—are 
Simpler more reliable and have better back- 
up capability. Innovations include in-line 
type pumps, both engine driven and auxil- 
lary, wet motor boost pumps, flareless fittings 
in hydraulic tubing, three-micron absolute 
filter elements, T-section seals in Lieu of “O” 
rings and a single-valve ramp control. 

Engineering to constantly improve the 
Fercules extends from top to bottom. New 
models for Instance have higher capacity 
multi-dise brakes with modulating individ- 
ual wheel control anti-skid systems. That 
Gecreases brake fade. Forged aluminium 
wheels, assure better fatigue resistance and 
fusible main wheel plugs prevent tyre blow- 
outs that overheated brakes could cause. 

Beginning with April deliveries each C-130 
will have more reliable and efficient air con- 
aitioning refrigeration units with solid state 
temperature controls that operate at less 
than 4000 r.p.m. 

A PROGRAMME OF CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT 


Lockheed is constantly investigating other 
hew techniques and materials that may be 
applicable to aircraft structure. 

Under a national aeronautics and space 
energy programme the company produced 
two Hercule's center wing sections with rein- 
fercements of boron. composite—a material 
that combines light weight and strength in- 
stead of the usual aluminium alloy compo- 
nents. Installed on TAC C-130Hs they will be 
monitored for three years to obtain compara- 
tive data. Production use is considered pos- 
sible. 

Another airplane in USAF operational serv- 
ice has one 9-by-10-foot fuselage panel joined 
by weldbonding instead of rivets. It too will 
undergo three years of flight tests. Weldbond- 
ing combined epoxy adhesives with electrical 
fusion (spotwelding) at many contact points 
plus a curing period in a large autoclave. 

The process results in a stronger and less 
expensive component than a riveted section 
Lockheed believes that with adequate devel- 
opment it conceivably could reyolutionize 
aircraft manufacturing. 

Looking further ahead company studies 
show that today’s Hercules compares favour- 
ably with an all-new fanjet-powered replace- 
ment candidate. 

Right now it can meet a 27000-foot takeoff 
field length requirement for a typical TAC 
mission of 400 nautical miles carrying 20,000 
pounds of payload, With STOL modifications 
it could take off in 2380 feet with a 27,000- 
pound payload for the 400 N.M. radius mis- 
sion. A fanjet the company said would save 
only a few minutes on the identical mission— 
and require twice as much fuel, 

Meanwhile Hercules in commercial livery 
stand by alrlifting to frozen and sun-baked 
oll exploration sites materials that may help 
alleviate the world’s petroleum crunch. 

Saturn Airways of Oakland Calif. U.S.A. 
in paricular flies regularly into the Prudhoe 
Bay area not far from the North Pole with 
such loads as electrical generator plants, 
portable buildings, wheeled and tracked ve- 
hicles and pipe. The same carrier and others 
fly L100s to the Middle East and Latin 
America with oil feld drilling equipment. 

Saturn operates 11 Herks. On the other 
side of the world, SAPAIR of South Africa has 
ordered nine and received three “Dash 30" 
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1100s, a super stretch model with 5101 cubic 
feet of cargo compartment volume—1431 
more than the military aircraft. 

The addition of one 100-inch plug just 
aft of the flight deck and one 80-inch plug 
aft of the wing increase cargo compartment 
and fuselage length 15 feet. 

The L100-30 is virtually a match for the 
C-130H in handling characteristics and per- 
formance with considerable payload enhance- 
ment, Other L100s fly as contract carriers 
resupplying U.S. domestic and offshore mil- 
itary bases and airlift podded engines by 
American-made wide-body jets, 

With firm and anticipated orders that as- 
sure production well into 1977 Lockheed- 
Georgia company—with good reason for con- 
fidence—predicts the airplane will still be at- 
tracting global customers in 1980. 


SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3, I held a day-long 
public hearing in my district on senior 
citizens and the economy. I heard testi- 
mony from more than two dozen wit- 
nesses, including heads of senior citizen 
organizations, agency directors, and some 
very outspoken individuals representing 
themselves. The hearing room was 


packed with interested older Americans 
anxious to be heard by their Congress- 
man as well as by the various public of- 


ficials who were also in attendance. 

Toward the end of the long hearing, 
several seniors spoke up to express their 
frustrations on many issues. They spoke 
of the need for a national health pro- 
gram, income tax reform, social security 
reform, and the formation of a day cen- 
ter for the aged. These are just a few of 
the issues they are concerned about. I 
think my colleagues would do well to 
read their words, which I include to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

SENIOR ' CITIZENS AND THE ECONOMY 

Mr. Gasnrn. My name is Walter Gasner. 

I am sitting here because I have a broken 
leg. 

One thing I want to say is we need na- 
tional health for every one of us, 

I am a disabled person. I am getting privi- 
leges from the V.A. Hospital. Why can’t the 
federal government give the same basis of 
one-year hospitalization as a retired New 
York State employee which I just got. When 
I was in the hospital last month and for 
over eighteen more weeks in Southside in 
Brunswick—I don't know the exact time—I 
don’t know if I would have had a house after 
working for the State of New York close to 
twenty years, because those twenty weeks 
would have ran about $25,000. 

I'd like to ask another question. The law 
should be changed for disabled people and 
for the wives of disabled people. They need 
nursing aides to help them in their need 
even though they are under sixty-five. 

People say where will this money come 
from. I say simple. Let’s unclog the loop- 
holes. Our former President Nixon and now 
President Ford have one slogan “Rob the 
poor and give the rich.” As far as the oil 
cartels, they have been doing a fabulous job. 
They have to be plugged. I think this United 
States has to go back to the old system of 
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free enterprise, which is in plain simple 
words, capitalism, not monopolism. 

Now, I bring this point up about if New 
York State can treat their civil service work- 
ers, disabled and retired with one-year hos- 
pitalization— 

I signed in at Southside. I just got a re- 
minder bill from my doctor that I still owe 
him 500 some-odd dollars after paying him 
over $500 and Group Health Insurance pay- 
ing him over $700. We need a national health 


rogram, 

How do we make it on $450 between Social 
Security and a New York pension: My wife 
sells in a factory where I met you on Suf- 
folk Avenue where you were electioneering 
for office. 

I'm proud to say lets try @ young one 
now. The older ones aren't doing anything. 
I hope all the young people in Congress 
on up give this country back to the people. 

We need adequate health care for disabled 
people and senior citizens. The raise in food 
stamps is ridiculous. I'd like to see Mr. 
Nixon and his wife live on forty-seven dollars 
a week for two people. They told me I’m 
making too much money. 

The CHAIRMAN. I don't know how anyone 
lives on forty-seven dollars a week in terms 
of food, and it’s clear that many of the peo- 
ple who came here today have that and less. 

During my campaign, I said I felt strong- 
ly that we needed to insure quality health 
insurance for all Americans and, before 
enacting a national health security bill, we 
have to do some plugging up of loopholes 
in Medicare and Medicaid. 

I can just tell you, sir, that with the things 
we learned here today hopefully we can use 
them as a basis of appeal to my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives to do some- 
thing concrete to provide an adequate level 
for older Americans, 

Mr. Gasnex. I believe in capitalism. I 
worked two jobs for sixteen years, and I 
believe that free enterprise takes care of 
capitalism. Each one balances itself off. 
When the big monopolies, oil interests and 
whatever take over, you don’t have any more 
free enterprise. That is why we are getting 
it up the neck. 

The Caamman. I agree. 

Is there anyone who would like to speak 
who has not filled out a form? 

Yes, ma’am? 

Mrs. CARBONE“ My name is J. Carbone. I 
live at 149 Grand Boulevard in Centereach. 

I belong to Senior Citizen Club No. 1. 

I’m speaking not only for myself, but for 
every senior citizen throughout the United 
States. 

I don’t know if you have anything to do 
with this, but, if you haven't, I wish you 
would refer it to who can take care of it. 

I feel that when income tax time comes 
around, we fill out our income taxes at 
this time of year, and we don’t include Social 
Security because that was money we have 
worked for fifty years or sixty years and set 
aside for when we needed it. What we are 
getting is money that ís ours and not 
theirs. We paid it in, and now we are 
getting it back a little at a time, Some of 
us make it to get it two or three years, and 
some of us don’t make it. So long as it’s 
taxable to the United States, I feel when you 
are ready to pay your regular taxes you 
should deduct whatever taxes are required 
but disregard the Social Security checks be- 
cause that brings your total over $6,500. 
Therefore, you are not entitled to a tax cut, 
and I’d like something done so that the 
people of Long Island will get this real estate 
tax cut. 

It went up a hundred and fifty dollars 
this year where we had all we could to 
pay it last year. Now, it’s even harder. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think one of the prob- 
lems we discussed before was the problem 
of living in your own home and trying to 
live with the burden of increased property 
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taxes. What we need to do there is either 
upgrade the income level or deduct Social 
Security from it, 

Mrs. CARBONE, That’s right. 

I have a clipping from the newspaper 
that explains the meaning of the words earn- 
ings and Social Security. 

Ms. Buppe. I think I'll write you a letter 
but I'd like to introduce myself. I’m Nancy 
Budde, and we are starting a day center for 
the aged in Amityville. 

The Cramman. If I can be of any help 
to you In that, please don't hesitate to call 
on me. 

SPEAKER FROM THE AUDIENCE. Mr. Downey, 
may I ask you something? 

Mr. Kiein has my home. In 1974, our food 
stamps were taken away from us. I was on 
welfare and social security disability. The 
food stamps were taken away from us. We 
were given a ten dollar increase to make up 
for food stamps. We haven't had an increase 
in SSI for three years. 

My rent has gone up. So has my gas and 
electricity, my garbage and my water. 

You ask Social Security. You ask anybody, 
Nobody knows to tell you how to pay these 
things. 

The CHARMAN. Those are some of the prob- 
lems that SSI has given people as far as 
food stamps not meeting their needs and in 
terms of increased rentals. 

SPEAKER FROM THE AUDIENCE. Is there any 
chance of we people getting a little break? 
Just a little break? 

The Cuamman. I can tell yor that there is a 
chance of getting a break. I can also tell 
you realistically that it’s not going to come 
tomorrow or for several months, but it’s pos- 
sible. It's certainly one thing I will fight 
for, but I can only promise you my best ef- 
forts. 

SPEAKER From THE AUDIENCE. Is there a 
possibility of rent control going out here? 

The CHARMAN. You would have to address 
that to the County Legislature. 


MOYNIHAN THE EXOTIC 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
Fairlie’s “Moynihan the Exotic”. which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, May 18 is more than a comment 
on an interesting personality. More im- 
portantly it is a comment on at least 
an aspect of American liberalism to 
which I remain committed. Mr. Fairlie's 
remarks follow: 

MOYNIHAN THE Exotic—Is He THE RIGHT 
Maw ror THE U.N.? 
(By Henry Fairlie) 

No one would refuse an opportunity to 
spend an evening with Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han. But would anyone in his senses appoint 
him to be the ambassador to the United 
Nations? The very reasons why his company 
is so good—an intellectual agility that finds 
its expression in an unquenchable garrulous- 
ness—must disqualify him as a spokesman in 
so volatile an assembly. 

He has said that the United States should 
go over to the “attack” in its addresses to the 
countries of the Third World, and that is ex- 
actly what he would do. He would not be 
able to stay silent; he would not sit still. He 
would rise every morning to prepare an ora- 
tion against a nation as harmless as Da- 
homey. He would practice a new form of gun- 
boat diplomacy, his words bis guns, Every 
morning we would open our newspaper to 
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read that Mr. Moynihan was engaged in a 
duel with Liberia; he would involve the 
United States in a series of debates that 
would embroil it in a series of agitating 
aisputes. 

He would not leave ill alone. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Mr. Moyni- 
han is one of the most worthwhile of public 
figures in America. In a drab age, he is a 
colorful man, even an exotic. In another cen- 
tury, he would have made a great cardinal, 
even a pope; in yet another, a governor of 
the East India Company when it was gob- 
bling up the remanants of the Moguel Em- 
pire. His temper is to rule. 

American by birth and Irish by lineage, he 
is English by aptitude. He seems to practice 
at being an Englishman, and one sometimes 
has the feeling from his conversation that 
he is only really at home in the square mile 
or so which has Piccadilly as its axis. His 
apartment in the Albany, perhaps, or in Half 
Moon Street; his tailor in Jermyn Street; his 
shirtmaker in New Bond Street; his barber 
in St. James’ Street; his cigar merchant in 
the Burlington Arcade; his wine merchant 
in Knightsbridge; his truffles and game 
ordered from Fortnum & Mason, all that a 
gentleman might need for a light repast 
no more than a step from his front door. His 
Englishness may not, after all, be quite that 
of an Englishman in its strenuousness and 
its deliberation, yet he dares to affect to be 
one even when Englishmen no longer do. 

No one who has read the “Ambassador’s 
Journal” of John Kenneth Galbraith can 
doubt that there were times when, during 
his assignment in Delhi, he imagined that 
he was the Viceroy of India, continuing the 
line of great. proconsuls which Britain had 
broken in 1947; and there is equally no 
doubt that it was to the Viceroyalty of In- 
dia that Mr. Moynihan also thought that he 
had been appointed. 

At the time of his appointment, I pre- 
dicted (in a speech that is on record) that 
it would not be long before we saw pictures 
of him in a plumed hat; before we read of 
him at a regimental dinner, drinking cham- 
pagne deep from the polo championship 
cup; before we learned that he had himself 
proclaimed a durbar—a viceroyal formal re- 
ception—and that he would ride to it 
couched on an elephant; until one day we 
would read without surprise that, following 
the example of his hero, Benjamin Disraeli, 
he had persuaded his sovereign to take the 
title of Emperor of India and the coinage 
of the United States would be inscribed: 
Ric. Nix.: Ind. Imp. 

And sure enough, it was only a few months 
later that I opened the Sunday magazine 
of a newspaper to find a photograph of Moy- 
nihan perched on an elephant beneath a 
canopy that befitted his station in life. 

Almost all of Mr. Moynihan's writings in 
recent years have been a vindication of his 
own record in government, of the 13 years 
which he has spent, as he puts it, “for the 
most part of the political level,” serving 
Averell Harriman and John Kennedy, Lyn- 
don Johnson and Richard Nixon, in turn, 
and now it seems, Gerald Ford. “I believe I 
am the only person,” he has said, “to have 
served in the sub-Cabinet or Cabinet” of 
these three Presidents: a claim which, if 
they could make it (by having served “at the 
political level”), others might be wary of 
advertising. 

In order to vindicate himself a few years 
ago, Moynihan had to vindicate Richard 
Nixon, and the courtliness with which he 
did so appeared to be untouched by any 
irony. One had the feeling from it that he 
was accustomed to addressing his sovereign 
as Disraeli addressed his queen—"“We au- 
thors, madam .. ."—but without the smile 
that rescued the flattery of Disraeli from 
obsequiousness, so that the courtier was in 
fact the courted; and there is some point 
now in recalling Mr. Moynihan’s manner 
at the time. 
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The picture that he gave was, if not con- 
vincing, at least moving. Richard Nixon had 
taken charge: “The cautious campaign was 
behind him. Ahead lay his reputation in his- 
tory.” Richard Nixon thought about strate- 
gies for social change: “Nixon's decision not 
to dismantle the Great Society but to try to 
do it better forced the Administration to 
think in strategic terms.” Richard Nixon 
thought profoundly on social issues: “In 
truth the President was by now deep into 
the question of dependency—more, surely, 
than any of his predecessors." Richard Nixon 
became personally engaged in social ques- 
tions: “From the first, Nixon was absorbed 
by the riddle of welfare.” Richard Nixon was 
intellectually moved by challenge of fiscal 
policy: “The new President was more inter- 
ested in ideas and ideologies than may have 
been perceived. He had found a liberal 
lacuna, and chosen to explore it out of a 
complex of motives of which at least some 
part, clearly, was the intellectual satisfac- 
tion.” 

At last, after reading the biographies 
of Disraeli and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
which there is reason to believe Moynihan 
drew to his attention, Richard Nixon placed 
himself in history: “ “Tory men and liberal 
policies’, he mused ‘are what have changed 
the world.’ The portrait was complete; Mr. 
Moynihan had clothed his emperor, which 
has been one of the occupations of the 
nuovi homini—the new men—throughout 
the ages. 

What is interesting about this portrait 
is not only that it is a form of self-vindi- 
cation—he must impute to Richard Nixon 
the right motives and goals in order also to 
attribute them to himself—but that Rich- 
ard Nixon's own evaluation of his own mo- 
tives, the attempt to place himself in history 
which became a form of self-delusion, is ac- 
cepted at face value by Mr. Moynihan, And 
it is this that makes one uneasy at the facil- 
ity with which he has been able to serve, 
at the political level, three {and perhaps 
now four) presidents with such differing 
political objectives. 

His writings have become, as I have said, 
a serial vindication of his political life; he 
is forever telling us when he was right in an 
administration and even, with a modesty 
that he wears with presumption, when he 
was wrong. But there is more to it than that. 
Mr. Moynihan must vindicate his transla- 
tion from the liberal who served John Ken- 
nedy into the conservative who served 
Richard Nixon. 

In the first chapter of “Maximum Feasible 
Misunde: ,” Mr. Moynihan attempted 
to provide some inteliectual construction for 
his new-found conservatism. He leaped from 
Michael Oakeshott, that most elusive of Eng- 
lish philosophers and most deductive of 
English essayists, in whose work we ought 
not to try to find any prescriptions, to Rob- 
ert A. Nisbet, whose exploration of the 
“sociological tradition” has in fact been a 
personal discovery of the conservative tra- 
dition in the political and social thought of 
Europe since the French Revolution—and 
then to Burke and Tocqueville and Acton, 
the three (again European) conservatives to 
whom defecting liberals always turn for their 
rationalizations when they turn their coats. 
Finally, he appeals to Paul Goodman, whose 
thesis on “Growing Up Absurd” he describes 
as “explicitly conservative," whereas it is hard 
to detect in it anything but a kind of back- 
ward-looking utopianism, a pining for a 
time in the future when there shail be re- 
stored a past that never existed. 

This Is the fig-leaf, not only of Mr. Moyni- 
han but of the other new conservatives with 
whom he is associated, and beneath it is 
the nakedness of men who have deserted 
one political faith and are now searching 
for another which can claim to be intel- 
lectually respectable. Their own loss of faith 
in liberalism must therefore be represented 
as the death of liberalism, and much of their 
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writing is little more than a pulling aside 
of the lace curtains to peek gloating at the 
funeral’ procession, in which the mourners 
are as various as their motives. Liberalism 
is to them the god that failed. They did not 
desert it. Rather, to their eyes, it gave up 
the ghost and left them faithless. 

“A set of untroubled, even serene, convic- 
tions as to the nature of man and society,” 
says Mr. Moynihan, “and the ever more 
promising prospects for the future of a sud- 
den collapsed” in the mid-20th Century. But 
it would be nearer the truth to say that 
liberalism has not collapsed, but been on 
the defensive, and that it has been in that 
state more or less since 1914. What is sur- 
prising in this perspective is the resilience 
and vitality that liberalism has exhibited 
during the succeeding 60 years, especially 
in the United States. 

Against terrible odds, in an age in which 
everything has seemed to combine against 
its spirit, liberalism has upheld standards 
of decency—of sheer human decency—which 
no other philosophy or tradition could so 
clearly articulate. If it is the task of the 
conservative, as Lord Hailsham has said, to 
extract and rescue the truth that lies in 
each succeeding heresy, than his task could 
today not be more plain. As the political lit- 
erature—to say nothing of the political 
events—of this century has shown, we have 
very little with which to replace liberalism, 
and without it both conservatism and so- 
cialism tend to degenerate; the conservative 
ought to bend to recover its truths. 

If we are to understand the political tem- 
per of Mr. Moynihan we must recognize how 
deep his rejection of liberalism goes. For 
there is a resentment in it against the god 
that failed, that is telling. Like all apostates, 
he inclines to savagery in rejecting what he 
once beHeved. He quotes Edmund Muskie, 
for example, as having said, “The blunt truth 
is that liberals have achieved no fundamen- 
tal change in our society since the end of 
the New Deal.” Mr. Moynihan goes on to 
add himself; “If that is true, the blunter 
truth would be that they had proposed vir- 
tually no fundamental change.” Both of 
these statements are falsehoods and; in their 
‘effect if not their intent, they are meticu- 
lous: the kind of untruths that make good 
-people despise the. political tradition of their 
country. 

To take only the most obvious example: 
it was the liberals who at a crucial stage 
led the battle for civil rights; it was as a 
result of their efforts that the movement 
“took off” and that it did so, as one is en- 
titled to believe, just in time. The inspira- 
tion came from within the liberal tradition. 
It was a working out of the liberal philos- 
ophy. The struggle was sustained by liberal 
organizations and by liberal men and women. 
The procedures—persuasion, legislation, liti- 
gation—were those of liberal institutions. 

The movement may seem now to have 
passed out of their hands and out of their 
control—although this seems to me to be a 
simplistic judgment, a result of reading the 
political climate by weather vanes, But the 
original civil rights movement—with all its 
consequences, beyond what originally was 
intended—has been the cause of what surely 
must be counted as the most fundamental 
change in American society in this century. 
And at least for 20 years—let us say, from 
1945 to 1965—1it was a liberal initiative. 

But the attack, of course, is more precise 
than that. Says Mr. Moynihan, any question- 
ing of existing social policy “that might 
have developed under Kennedy, out of the 
sheer elegance of thinking up yet another 
variation of demi-New Deal designs for prog- 
ress, was blocked by the assassination. The 
Johnson liberals, to whom this brand of pro- 
gressivism was still—back home—a fighting 
creed, were utterly resistant to doctrinal 
doubts.” Once again, one is dealing with a 
falsehood, which is well on the way to be- 
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coming an orthodoxy, set beyond any chal- 
lenge. 

The programs of the Great Society had 
many faults, but it is not helpful to describe 
them as demi-New Deal because in important 
respects there was nothing New Deal about 
them at all. At the very least, they were a 
new stock grafted on to the old one, but that 
they were a new stock is beyond any sensible 
question. They addressed themselves to the 
problem of race, as the programs of the New 
Deal did not; their avowed intention—no 
matter how far they succeeded—was to cor- 
rect, and even compensate for, the discrimi- 
nation of centuries. 

They further avowed, in Title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, that the poor 
should themselves have a voice in the deci- 
sions which would affect their everyday 
lives—and that was not a concern of the New 
Deal. Again, the failure, actual or alleged, of 
many of the community programs does not 
alter the fact that a concept was introduced 
which has yet to run its course. 

But there was a third difference in con- 
cept, perhaps the most tremendous of all. 
The programs of the New Deal were intro- 
duced when economic depression and poverty 
were widespread; it is no diminution of them 
to say that they were, by and large, designed 
to help the top 80 per cent of the American 
people to release themselves from fear. The 
pecullarly disadvantaged were not generally 
a concern of the New Deal. 

But the programs of the Great Society 
were introduced when this top 80 per cent 
were enjoying the fruits of abundance, when 
the fears of their parents did not grip them. 
It was in this situation that the Great 
Society called on them to assume as their 
concern the bottom 20 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, “the other America” to which 
Michael Harrington had drawn attention 
in 1962. “To help that one-fifth of all 
American families with incomes too small to 
even meet their basic needs,” as Lyndon 
Johnson proclaimed in his first State of the 
Union message. 

This is not the place to argue why I believe, 
from my observation of many of the pro- 
grams in the field, that it is these changes 
in concept which are the true legacy of the 
Great Society. What I am concerned with 
here is the—one hesitates to say his malice, 
because he is not a malicious man—the ill- 
temper, then, with which Mr. Moynihan 
repudiates a large part of his own past, which 
is also a large part (and that the most gen- 
= in the political tradition of his coun- 

His own lack of generosity is not reserved 
only for the liberals. Apart from them the 
brunt of his attack has fallen on the “pro- 
fession of reform” or the “profession of wel- 
fare,” the “service " or “welfare- 
dispensing” new class. In his writings, they 
invest every administration, and they invest 
society as a whole: “a very considerable mid- 
dle class of persons who derived their status 
and their prosperity from ministering to the 
needs of those below them in the social 
hierarchy.” But above all, they invest Mr. 
Moynihan's imagination, they bug him. 

With a casual word of appreciation to 
soften his onslaughts, he is almost con- 
temptuous of the teaching profession. And 
once again one must ask whether this lack of 
generosity of spirit does not tell us some- 
thing more, whether we are not again hear- 
ing the exaggerated rejection by the apostate 
of all that he once believed, and we must ask 
whether this attitude has ever made for 
stability of Judgment. 

It is my own belief that the United States 
ought, in a phrase to which he gave cur- 
rency, to treat Mr. Moynihan to a period of 
“benign neglect”; and his friends could then 
enjoy him more in the evenings. 
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SOCIALISM RUNS AMUCK—THE EX- 
AMPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, on the evening of May 5, 1975, 
Mr. Eric Sevareid, in a broadcast over 
CBS from 6:30 to 7:30 p.m., described 
the present sad state of Great Britain. 
In this broadcast he made some very 
serious assertions as to the sad state of 
the British economy and the British 
Socialist Government under Prime 
Minister Wilson. In my view, it was & 
very succinct analysis. 

Mr. Stephen Barber, the Washington 
correspondent for the London Daily Tel- 
egraph, filed an analysis of this broad- 
cast for his British readers and this, too, 
reflected great concern over the state of 
affairs in his native land. 

Therefore, since Britain is still one of 
our chief allies, I think it highly appro- 
priate that these two items be included 
in the Recorp for the information of my 
colleagues. The script of the broadcast 
by CBS and the item from the Daily Tel- 
egraph of May 8, 1975, follows: 

CBS EvENING News WITH WALTER CRONKITE 
(Rocer Mupp SUBSTITUTING) MONDAY, 
May 5, 1975 
Rocer Mupp. Eric Sevareid has just re- 

turned from an. assignment in West Ger- 

many, and here's. his commentary on what 
he found there, three decades after the war 
ended. 

Eerc Sevarem. In Southeast Asia, where 
the vital security interests of the United 
States do not lie, the century's longest war— 
thirty years—hbas ended, In Europe, where 
our vital interests do lie, the century’s long- 
est ar reaches the thirty-year mark this 
week. 

Thirty years ago, this reporter crossed the 
River Rhine into a German scene of total 
destruction and abject, exhausted people, We 
were in the same region the other day and 
everything has come full circle. Then, a pack 
of American cigarettes bought obeisance, 
Today, an American with his debased dol- 
lars, feels humiliated by the mighty German 
mark. The greatest warrior race has become 
the greatest merchant race. The conquered 
of that time are economically stronger than 
any of the surrounding conquerors today. 
Germany, too, has felt the general western 
recession but mildly, compared to other 
countries, and they are pulling out of it 


Responsible Germans keep a low profile 
about their astonishing success. It is the 
frankly stated wish of leaders like Willy 
Brandt that Germany not become an eco- 
nomic super-power in Europe, and they fore- 
see unhappy political and psychological con- 
sequences should that occur. They want 
Britain to stay in the Common Market—and 
the British vote on this in a month’s time— 
partly to dilute their own power in the Eu- 
ropean community, to reassure the French 
most of all. 

More remarkable even than the German 
economic miracle is the German political 
miracle. Few societies have ever gone from 
the dictatorial, authoritarian tradition to 
open democracy and to stay there, 
but the Federal Constitution has lasted now 
& quarter century and shows only minor 
strains. 
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There is an air of confidence. The parochial 
nationalism of the previous generation is 
muted. Paranoia has all but disappeared. The 
new, young generation is remarkably objec- 
tive about their society, free of guilt feelings 
about the past and properly so, pan-European 
in outlook, quite willing to get along with the 
east, and regarding East Germany itself as 
a different nation. 

This is an immensely important and hope- 
ful thing for the future of the west—a demo- 
cratic, stable, rational Germany. In terms 
of our own long-range interests, this surely 
overbalances the collapse into Communism 
of Indochina. 

But there is a giant fly in the European 
ointment, with a more serious potential than 
what is happening in Portugal, Italy, and 
Turkey. And that is the condition of Great 
Britain. One comes away from London with 
a sense that a great industrial system is not 
only running down but breaking down. The 
conflict is still mostly articulated in the old 
accents of tolerance, but beneath the sur- 
face, the tension gathers. An endless eco- 
nomic crisis is approaching some kind of 
political and social confrontation of rather 
ominous proportions—another story for an- 
other time. 


CBS EVENING News WITH WALTER CRONKITE 
(Roger Mudd substituting) Tuesday, May 6, 
1975 
Rocer Mupp. Rapid and drastic political 

change is now most noticeable in Southeast 

Asia, but it’s also occurring in western Eu- 

rope and in Britain, which is the subject of 

Eric Sevareid’s commentary. 

ERIC SEVAREID. The President will go to 
Brussels this month to tell the Atlantic allies 
that America’s word is still its bond. He will 
also touch down in Spain, scene of a com- 
ing political transition. He will not visit 
Portugal, trying to find a new footing after 
a generation of authoritarian rule. And he 
will not visit Britain, our closest ally, always 
regarded as the strongest and most reliable. 
But it’s a serious question whether it can be 
so regarded any longer. 

It is not merely that her military strength 
is ebbing and her economic strength weaken- 
ing but that Britain is drifting slowly to- 
ward a condition of ungovernability. It is 
now a debatable question whether Parlia- 
ment or the great trade unions are calling 
the political tune. The country, as one Eng- 
lish writer puts it, is sleep-walking into a 
social revolution, one its majority clearly does 
not want but does not know how to stop. 
As a rough analogy, Wilson's government is 
at the stage of Allende's Chilean government 
when a minority tried to force a profound 
transformation of society upon the major- 
ity—not that the backlash in Britain need 
be militaristic, but some kind of backlash 
is building up, with no certain policy and no 
certain leader. 

In the last year, the cost of living rose 
some twenty-one-percent but average wages 
by thirty-two-percent, and worker produc- 
tivity steadily falls, as does business invest- 
ment. The city of London is financially broke. 
Property taxes rose by seventy-five-percent 
in two years. Thousands of middle-class peo- 
ple move out of the city every year, like New 
York. Unemployment, Britain's special 
nightmare, rises steadily, and great corpora- 
tions are insolvent, one after another. 

Behind all this are the doctrinaire social- 
ists, the true believers, for whom the picture 
in their heads is more rea] than the reality 
around them. One of the troubles with Marx 
was that he lived before Freud; human psy-, 
chology was not his strong suit. The social-! 
ists persist in thinking that a worker in a 
nationalized factory will feel he owns it and’ 
will joyously work the harder. The opposite: 
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happens, for everybody's property is nobody's 
property and is so treated. 

Their emphasis is on sharing wealth over 
producing wealth, on equality over liberty. 
The end of this is almost certainly the loss 
of the wealth and, less certainly, the loss of 
the liberties. It is no small matter that the 
regime is trying to force all British journal- 
ists, editors included, info one monopoly 
union, sure to be dominated by what we call 
the radical chic and what they call the trendy 
left. 

The powerful Communist influence in 
trade union leadership is no longer disputed. 
What do they want? Not a Communist 
Britain in the foreseeable future, much more 
likely a chronically weak, dispirited Britain, 
able to play no effective role in the world 
or the alllance. That would suit very nicely 
the long-range strategies of the Soviet Union. 


BRITAIN “Dairrine SLOWLY TOWARD 
UNGOVERNABILITY” 
(By Stephan Barber) 

One of America’s most pro-British radio 
and television personalities, Mr. Eric Sevareid 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, cre- 
ated a furor in Washington yesterday by 
uttering some home truths—as he saw 
them—about the present state of Britain. 

He compared Britain today to Chile under 
the Marxist President Allende, and blamed 
“doctrinaire Socialist .. . true believers” for 
its troubles, 

In his commentary after the evening news 
on Tuesday, he noted that President Ford 
will be meeting with NATO heads of Gov- 
ernment in Brussels at the end of this month 
and that he will also visit Spain and Italy 
as well as having talks with Egypt’s Presi- 
dent Sadat in Austria. 

CLOSEST ALLY 

But he will not, this time, be visiting 
Britain. (There is hardly any need since Mr, 
Wilson was in Washington yesterday with 
Mr. Callaghan.) 

“Britain,” said Mr. Sevareid who, as a war 
correspondent, was in London all through 
the blitz and the doodlebugs, “is our closest 
ally, always regarded as the strongest and 
most reliable!” And then he went on to say 
regretfully: 

“It is a serious question whether it can 
be so regarded any longer. It is not merely 
that her military strength is ebbing and her 
economic strength weakening but that 
Britain is drifting slowly toward a condition 
of ungovernability. 

“It is now a debatable question whether 
Parliament or the great trades unions are 
calling the political tune, 


SLEEP WALKING 


“The country, as one English writer puts 
one its majority clearly does not want, but 
it, is sleep walking into a social revolution, 
does not know how to stop. 

“As a rough analogy, Wilson’s Government 
is at the stage of Allende’s Chilean Govern- 
ment when a minority tried to force a pro- 
found transformation of society upon the 
majority—not that the backlash in Britain 
need be militaristic, but some kind of 
backlash is building up, with no certain policy 
and no certain leader." 

Mr, Sevareid observed the figures for in- 
flation, the steady decline in worker produc- 
tivity and business investment. 

“The City of London is financially broke,” 
he said, ‘unemployment rises steadily and 
great corporations are insolvent, one after 
another.” 

A famous American liberal, he then put his 
finger on the culprits, in Britain’s decline, as 
he saw it: 

PICTURE IN THEIR HEADS 

“Behind all this are the doctrinaire Social- 

ists, the true believers, for whom the picture 
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in their heads is more real than the reality 
around them. 

“One of the troubles with Marx was that 
he lived before Freud. Human psychology was 
not his strong suit. 

“The Socialists persist in thinking that a 
worker in a nationalised factory will feel he 
owns it and will joyously work the harder. 
The opposite happens, for everybody's prop- 
erty is nobody's property and is so. treated. 

“Their emphasis is on sharing wealth, over 
producing wealth, and equality over liberty. 
The end of this is almost certainly the loss 
of the wealth and, less certainly, the loss of 
the liberties. 

“It is no small wonder that the regime is 
trying to force all British journalists, editors 
included, into one monopoly union, sure to be 
dominated by what we call the “radical chic” 
and what they call the “trendy Left.” 

COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 


“The powerful Communist influence in 
trade union leadership is no longer disputed. 
What do they want? Not a Communist 
Britain in the foreseeable future. 

“Much more likely a chronically weakened, 
dispirited Britain able to play no effective 
role in the world or the alliance. That would 
suit very nicely the long-range strategies of 
the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Sevareid disclosed yesterday that his 
broadcast had aroused the ire of many of 
his listeners. He added that he hoped very 
much that the British would wake up. 

“You always count on muddling through,” 
he said, “which works in wartime. I think it’s 
harder in peacetime. But please do!” 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO VIETNAM 
REFUGEES 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I was so impressed by the comments in a 
letter that I received from a young 
marine from my congressional district 
that I felt it would be of interest to 
others. The following is an excerpt from 
the letter in which this marine voices 
his opinion with regard to U.S. assistance 
to refugees from Vietnam: 

APRIL 25, 1975. 

Mr. Brown: 


I consider myself a patriotic person. I have 
served one year of my four year enlistment 
and am very proud to be a member of the 
United States Marine Corps. 

I have faith in my God and Country, and 
now my faith in our government has been 
substantiated. 

The people of the United States have got to 
become a “spoken majority” instead of the 
“silent one” it has been. 

Right now I am aboard the USS Denver 
floating off the Coast of South Vietnam. I 
believe it is the responsibility of the United 
States to protect the rights of all free people. 
Many Americans laugh at the concept of 
Communism. Well, they wouldn't be laugh- 
ing if they were here to see what has been 
going on. It Is an easy thing to sit in luxury 
and preach isolationism. But what about the 
people who look to the United States as a 
way to freedom. 

I am willing to sacrifice my life so my loved 
ones back home can be free, but I’m also 
willing to die so others can be free. 

The people of South Vietnam are our re- 
sponsibility and we have to commit our mili- 
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tary and economic aid in order to ensure 
thelr rights of freedom, 

Mr. Brown, what I have written is what I 
believe. I am tired of people criticizing the 
government and never doing anything con- 
structive. If you believe there’s something 
wrong then try to make changes and improve 
it. 

In closing, I would like to say one last 
thing. In the eighth grade I was president 
of my class at New Carlisle Junior High. One 
day I got to accept, for the school, the 
Declaration of Independence from you! Once 
again, thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Name withheld.) 


ERISA COMPLIANCE DIFFICULTIES 
REPORTED 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ at- 
tention remarks made by my constituent, 
Max Weil, on difficulties encountered by 
small employers in complying with the re- 
porting requirements under the Em- 
ployees Retirement Income Security 
Act—ERISA. Mr. Weil presented his 
views at a hearing on ERISA hele on 
May 1 by the Subcommittee on Labor 
Standards of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

While I do not take a position on all 
that Mr. Weil says, I feel it is essential 
that ERISA regulations be made clear 


and fully workable if all employees whom 

the act was intended to reach are to re- 

ceive prompt and effective protection. 

Mr. Weil’s comments follow: 

EXCERPTS From STATEMENT ON THE EM- 
PLOYEES RETIREMENT INCOME SECURITY ACT, 
May 1, 1975 


(By Max Weil) 

I am a pension consultant whose clients 
are mostly small and medium sized employ- 
ers. The Retirement Plans we administer 
range from as little as one to as many as 250 
participants; the majorty of our clients’ 
plans have less than 25 participants. 
E.R.LS.A. was concéived to cure the ills of the 
“Broken Promise”, to make certain that em- 
ployees would realize the hopes and commit- 
ments they expected from their employers’ 
retirement plans. I support Pension Reform 
and approve of most substantive provisions 
of the Act. 

It is the intent of my testimony to demon- 
strate that the Reporting and Disclosure re- 
quirements, if administered as interpreted 
presently, will have two disastrous results: 

1. Thousands of small employers will ter- 
minate their Plans, because the paperwork 
burden is so overwhelming that the cost and 
effort to comply is unacceptable. 

2. The objectives of ERISA will be nulli- 


“fied, because the deluge of millions of forms 


will create an avalanche so great, that the 
limited, inexperienced staff of the Labor De- 
partment will be totally unable to use any 
collected data in regulating even the large 
plans. 

The first step in attempting to regulate a 
large industry is to determine its size and 
composition, I have made a most strenuous 
effort to obtain exact statistics concerning 
the number and percentage of all qualified 
plans in existence with less than 100 par- 
ticipants, : 
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I have obtained the following accurate 
statistics from the IRS Computer File, which 
has been in existence only since July 1, 1970. 
In the 4 year period from July 1, 1970 to 
June 30, 1974, IRS approved 198,754 new 
corporate profit sharing, pension and an- 
nuity plans. Of this number, 183.430 plans, 
or 92.3%, had between 1 and 25 participants 
each; 10,865 plans, or 5.5% had between 
26 and 100 participants each; and only 4,460 
plans, equaling just 2.2% of all new plans, 
had over 100 participants, 

These figures have not been published 
previously, and I doubt very much that 
there are many people in the United States 
who are aware that 98% of all new plans 
in the last 4 years have less than 100 par- 
ticipants per plan. 

From the above startling statistics, it is 
crystal clear that Congress and the Treasury 
and Labor Departments must consider the 
problems of small plans to a far, far greater 
degree than has been done to date, 

Most of our clients do not have in-house 
facilities to accomplish the administrative 
and actuarial tasks in connection with their 
qualified plans. Therefore, they retain firms 
like ours to handle all aspects of adminis- 
trative and actuarial calculations. The fees 
these clients can afford to pay for adminis- 
trative services are modest, and increased 
governmental-mandated paperwork require- 
ments will cause a very real burden to such 
companies, 

The great danger to the very existence of 
the Private Pension System under ERISA 
lies in the unbelievably complex reporting 
and disclosure requirements, whose avowed 
purpose is to make sure the law is observed 
properly. 

I do not object to supplying needed and 
worthwhile information to governmental 


agencies; I do object to governmental bu~ 
reaucratic harassment which forces taxpay- 
ers to waste money, time and effort year 
after year because governmental agencies 


demand information they cannot use and do 
not use, and cannot and do not absorb. 

ERISA mandates a Plan description to be 
filed by all qualified plans with the Labor 
Department, and the first form issued under 
the new law is the EBS-1 form, of which 
official copies have recently been released. 
If EBS-—1 is an example of what we may look 
forward to under ERISA, we are in deep 
trouble! 

I am very much opposed to EBS-1 and 
urge the Congress to use its influence, even 
at this late stage, to cause the form as pre- 
pared presently to be revoked, These are 
my reasons: 

1. The form is vague, because it is an 
“essay” form. There are thirty (30) essay 
questions in the EBS~1 form, including five 
schedules “D” which every plan must submit, 
There is an example of one such essay ques- 
tion: 

“Describe other significant terms of the 
plan which have not been described elsewhere 
in this form.” 

2. EBS-1 asks questions subject to inter- 
pretation and therefore requires well edu- 
cated and high level employees to fill out. 
It cannot be filled out by clerical staff. This 
greatly increases the cost to the small em~ 
ployer of filling out the form. 

8. EBS-1 asks a number of questions which 
apply only after existing plans are amended 
for plan years beginning after 12/31/75 for 
existing plans. 

4. EBS-1 is voluminous—20 pages (includ- 
ing instructions) and far too costly for small 
plans to fill out. There is no separate EBS-1 
for small plans, This is indicative of the 
Labor Department’s total lack of concern 
and understanding with the problems of 
small plans. 

5. The EBS-1 ts counter productive, It is 
the avowed purpose of ERISA to correct 
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abuses and to inform the Labor Department 
of plan provisions. The Labor Department 
has estimated that two million EBS—1 forms 
will be filed, including qualified plans, non- 
qualified and welfare plans, 

What will happen when Labor receives 2,- 
000,000 reports, with 20 pages each, plus 
attached schedules, essay questions and an- 
swers, in handwriting which no one will 
read and understand? 

Nothing will happen! These reports will go 
to warehouses, where they will lie for years 
unread, and next vear Labor will come out 
with another version of EBS~1, because the 
first version was useless. 

6. The Act also contains Section 110, in 
which Congress most wisely gave the Secre- 
tary of Labor complete discretion to provide 
alternative methods of compliance of satisfy- 
ing any requirements of Part I of the Act, if 
he determines that the application of such 
requirements increase the costs to the plan 
or impose unreasonable administrative bur- 
devs with respect to the operation of the 
plan. 

Thus, the Secretary of Labor can waive 
EBS—! in its entirety, and he can postpone 
sny EBS-1 until 1976. 

If these types of reports are permitted to 
be forced upon small employers, I repeat 
again that thousands upon thousands of 
employers will rather terminate their plans 
altogether than be strangled and smothered 
by this unbelievable paperwork burden. 

I believe in Pension Reform. I am for it, 
not against it. I believe the Private Pension 
System can expand under ERISA. But the 
Private Pension System cannot exist unless 
drastic changes are made with respect to 
reporting and disclosure rules for small 
employers. 

Here are my specific suggestions: 

1. The Secretary of Labor and Secretary of 
Treasury should jointly appoint a special 
combined Task Force solely concerned with 
all reporting and disclosure requirements for 
small employers whose plans have less than 
100 participants. (Remember this covers over 
90% of all plans). Thus, small plans would 
have separate forms prepared by special 
teams devoted exclusively to the problems of 
small employers. 

2. An Advisory Committee of laymen should 
be appointed, members of the public, as a 
consulting group to work with this Task 
Force in developing the guidelines for all 
reporting and disclosure requirements for 
small employers. The Task Porce should con- 
anit with this Committee in the development 
of all forms and reports. 

This committee should consist of: (a) Ex- 
ecutives of small employers who have plans; 
(b) Pension Consultants servicing small 
plans; (c) Accountants servicing small em- 
ployers; (d) Representatives of Insurance 
Companies funding Pension Plans for small 
plans. 

3. The present EBS-1 should be with- 
drawn immediately, at least for all plans 
with less than 100 participants. 

In its place, plans (for at least those with 
less than 100 participants) should file a copy 
of their Schedule A, Form 4848. 

4. The new Task Force, in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee, should estab- 
lish criteria regarding all forms, their volu- 
minousness, ease of filling out, with boxes 
and checkoffs, all geared to simplicity and 
ease of computerization. 

5. The Secretary of Labor should an- 
nounce that, in view of the administrative 
burdens and tremendous costs which would 
be imposed on small employers, and in view 
of the power granted him by Section 110 of 
the Act, all other reporting and disclosure 
requirements be postponed until the Task 
Force and the Advisory Committee have de- 
veloped reasonable and meaningful solutions 
to the problems facing small employers un- 
der ERISA. 
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6. The Advisory Committee should be 
charged with the responsibility of receiving 
suggestions from all interested parties in the 
small Pension Area, should have at least & 
limited staff, and should make a public re- 
port to the Congress, by December 31, 1975, 
as to its progress, 

I do not believe my recommendations re- 
quire legislative relief, especially in view of 
the broad discretion of Section 110 of the 
Act; they only require good will and common 
sense, and an expression of support from 
Congress, If, however, the Secretaries of La- 
bor and Treasury cannot or will not adopt 
my recommendations without new legisla- 
tion, I urge such legislation promptly. 

ERISA is good; the present rules concern- 
ing reporting and disclosure for small plans 
are bad. 

I plead for Pension Reform which is mean- 
ingful and which will carry out the noble 
objectives of the framers of ERISA. 

I plead for common sense and simplified 
administration, so that ERISA will truly 
herald a brighter day for all employees and 
will lead to a more secure retirement for 
all American workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE AUTOMO- 
BILE INDUSTRY AND ITS SUBSIDI- 
ARIES 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday, I visited the Budd Co. automobile 
subsidiary plant in the Calumet region 
located in Gary, Ind. 

The Gary subsidiary of this national 
automobile industry facility is but one of 
the 125 Budd Co. plants located through- 
out the United States engaged in manu- 
facturing automobile body parts. A 
short time ago, the Gary plant had full 
time employment for approximately 
3,500 employees and today the employ- 
ment has been reduced to approximately 
1,200 due to the unfortunate economic 
recession which has swept over our Na- 
tion in the last 4 or 5 years. 

During my visit, I spoke with both 
management and representatives of 
the workers of the plant and it is need- 
Jess to say that they are alarmed as to 
the future of their operation, not only 
in Indiana but throughout the country. 

The Calumet region is also the center 
of the steel industry of the Nation, hav- 
ing three major steel mills, U.S. Steel, In- 
land, Youngstown and several minor 
steel operations within the region on 
the shores of Lake Michigan. ? 

The unemployment condition in the 
Budd Co. subsidiary plant is a direct re- 
sult of the lack of full operation of the 
automobile and steel industry in general. 

Upon returning to my office this morn- 
ing, I received a letter from H. K. Hock- 
enberry, plant manager of the Gary Budd 
Co., which contains some very valuable 
experienced and practical suggestions 
for the Members of Congress to consider 
this week when the energy and environ- 
mental legislation is debated on the 
floor of the House. 

I submit plant manager Hockenberry’s 
letter in the Recor for the consideration 
of the membership: 
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Tue Bupp Co., 
Gary, Ind., May 16, 1975. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: Thank you 
for visiting our Gary facility today and 
sharing our concern for the current state of 
the Automotive Industry and its future, 

As a direct result of penalizing legislation, 
our employment at Gary has been reduced 
from 3,000 in 1973 to 1,200 employees as of 
today. This does include the thousands that 
have been laid off by the steel mills supply- 
ing the Automotive Industry or the other 
numerous supplier industries, If lack of con- 
fidence by the American consumer persists, 
we have no immediate hope of bringing full 
employment back to the Gary Plant or the 
Automotive Industry and its suppliers. 

Although you and other members of Con- 
gress can initiate legislation that will stipu- 
late miles per gallon, size of vehicle and 
safety standards, etc., your constituents and 
others in the Automotive Industry (where 
one in six Americans is employed) will not 
be brought back to work because Congress 
cannot mandate buying decisions. We are 
asking that you and your colleagues not 
further penalize the Automotive Industry 
with additional regulations that dictate 
mileage, size and weight of vehicles, What 
is needed immediately ts a suspension of 
the regulations which are already in exist- 
ence and allowances for the Industry to meet 
technological problems within an orderly, 
practicable and economic time frame. 

The needs of your constituents and our 
employees are immediate, Congressional ac- 
tion to eliminate the 10% Federal Excise Tax 
on trucks, buses and highway trailers will 
provide affirmative stimulus to our industry. 
The Gary Plant and our industry Is adversely 
affected by consumer uncertainty. We feel 
this lack of buying confidence is caused by 
a number of reasons, principal among them 
the lack of Federal legislation charting for 
the nation a clear direction that will assure 
the consumer adequate energy supplies, The 
Federal Government is the only body in the 
Country today that can by its action m- 
fluence energy policy to restore consumer 
confidence in the future, particularly as it 
will affect the purchase of automobiles. 

Our laid off employees do not enjoy unem- 
ployment. They need jobs! 

Very truly yours, 
H. K, HOCKENBEĘRRY, 
Plant Manager. 


YONKERS SENIOR CITIZEN 
OF THE YEAR 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often, this youth-oriented society ne- 
gects its senior citizens so completely and 
so heartlessly that, without a doubt, 
many useful years of work and con- 
tribution are lost and ideas that could 
conceivably solve the problems of society 
are shunted away to old-age homes and 
other shelters out of the common road of 
life. 

Not all senior citizens are content to 
accept such a fate, however, and are 
working, after retirement, in many vol- 
unteer programs benefitting society as a 
whole and the senior citizen in particular. 
A prominent leader in such affairs is Ed- 
ward Duggan of Yonkers, N.Y., who was 
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recognized last week as “Senior Citizen 
of the Year” in Yonkers. Congratulations 
from this body are most definitely in 
order. 

In the past several years, Mr. Duggan 
has traveled to Washington many times 
for the benefit of senior citizens. He 
planned and attended the 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging by appoint- 
ment of former Governor Rockefeller, 
and has traveled around New York State 
as & leader of county, regional, and State 
councils of senior citizens. In recogni- 
tion of his efforts individually, he has 
been appointed an executive member of 
the National Council of Senior Citizens 
and a member of the APL-CIO Retiree 
Association, of the New York State Sen- 
ate Advisory Committee on Aging and 
various local, countywide, and regional 
committees on aging. His untiring efforts 
have brought him national attention. 
Being named “Senior Citizen of the 
Year” was a just and fitting recognition 
for a most worthy man. 

Mr. Speaker and Members, the activ- 
ities of Mr. Duggan are numerous and 
great and are the activities of a man 
past what is normally considered the 
“prime of life.” We, as younger members 
of our society, should be justifiably proud 
of. Mr. Duggan and his achievements 
and should only hope to lead as meri- 
torious a senior citizens life when that 
time comes. 


APRIL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in April the unemployment 
rate was 8.9 percent according to the 
Labor Department. This is a conserv- 
ative figure and does not make al- 
lowance for those who, have become 
so. discouraged that they have given 
up looking for work and have dropped 
out of the labor force. The present 
group of young people, the most 
highly educated in our history, are being 
hard hit. Talented individuals are un- 
employed or underemployed. Their frus- 
tration and suffering will no doubt have a 
profound impact on our national morale 
for years to come. We in the Congress 
must not allow ourselves to forget the 
human tragedy behind unemployment 
statistics. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to share with my colleagues a let- 
ter that I received from one of my con- 
stituents. Although collectively the prob- 
lem of unemployment is disheartening, 
the full effect can only be realized on the 
individual level. Unfortunately, this case 
is but one among many. It is my hope 
that by bringing his plight’ to the atten- 
tion of the House, the momentum which 
we have we maintained in these first 
months will continue. As elected officials 
we have a responsibility to create an 
economic climate within which the in- 
dividual can realize his or her highest 
fulfillment, My constituent’s letter fol- 
lows: ; 
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Dear Sm: I am writing concerning the cur- 
rent depression in our economy. May I ask 
the question as to where this mass madness 
is to end? I am out of work so long that I 
have completely forgotten what it Is like 
to have a job. I am 26 years old, I have a 
college degree, and I cannot even find the 
barest subsistence level of employment. I 
graduated from college in 1971, and since 
then I haye not been able to find a decent, 
steady job. In my “journey” or “crusade” to 
find a good job I was forced to labor in 
places and at jobs not even fit for people 
with a second grade level education. 

I buy the newspaper everyday and all but 
ravish the want ads within—but often with- 
out the mere result of an interview—let alone 
a job. I applied for emergency employment 
at the Hauppaugue Federal job program, but 
again, no one summoned me in for a work 
interview. I am in a condition of horrible fi- 
nancial insecurity. The only money I posséss 
is that from my meager income tax returns. 
But it doesn’t end there. My mental and 
emotional state is becoming more volatile 
and unstable because of the various psycho- 
logical factors accompanying the hope and/or 
lack of work. I live In darkness. When will 
the people of Suffolk County and this coun- 
try have work? Many of us stand on borrowed 
strength, I am only a hair away from the 
welfare line. Please respond by indicating to 
me the concrete’ measures you are taking to 
increase Jobs in Suffolk County. 

We need Jobs now, 


IS THE UNITED STATES GOING TO 
PAY EGYPTIAN DEBTS TO THE 
SOVIET UNION? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
15 years of service in this body I have 
heard many amazing requests made of 
our Government and made by our Gov- 
ernment. A recent one tops all the others, 
and that is that President Anwar el- 
Sadat of Egypt will ask the United States 
for financial aid to repay Egyptian debts 
to the Soviet Union. 

Why should the United States help to 
repay Egyptian debts to the Soviet 
Union? 

It seems that the Soviets who are owed 
from $4.7 billion by the Egyptians 
are more adamant at collecting debts 
than is the supposedly capitalist United 
States. Mr. Sadat is reported as saying, 
“The Soviet Union won't give me even a 
grace period.” 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has allowed numerous countries not only 
grace periods but also outright forgive- 
ness of numerous loans. The India debt 
cancellation is only one recent example. 

One portion of these debts are for 
arms that the Egyptians have used 
against Israel. Of course, Israel relies on 
U.S. aid for weapons. Now the United 
States is going to be asked to help pay 
for the arms that were used against the 
Israel forces fighting with American 
weapons. It makes no sense to be giving 
American tax dollars to the Soviet muni- 
tions industry. 

I hope President Ford will not- get the 
United States involved in paying off 
loans to the Soviet Union. I see no reason 
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why American tax dollars should be 
going into the Soviet Union. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
the text of an article “Sadat Says He'll 
Ask United States for Aid on Debt to 
Soviet” from the May 15, 1975 New York 
Times: 

Sapar Says HE'LL ASK UNITED STATES FOR 
Arm on DEBT TO SOVIET 
(By Henry Tanner) 

Brmvor, LEBANON, May 14.—President 
Anwar el-Sadat said in an interview pub- 
lished today that he would seek financial 
aid from the United States to settle Egypt's 
large debts to the Soviet Union. 

Mr, Sadat, in an interview in the Lebanese 
weekly Al Hawadess, was quoted as having 
said that aid would be one of the topics he 
would discuss with President Ford in Salze- 
burg, Austria, on June I and 2, 

Mr, Sadat arrived in Baghdad tonight from 
Kuwait, where he spent three days in con- 
versations with Emir Sabah al-Salem al- 
Sabah, the Kuwaiti ruler, Mr, Sadat will visit 
Jordan and Syria before returning to Cairo 
early next week. 

In the interview, President Sadat reite- 
rated his frequent complaint that the Soviet 
leaders had refused to agree to requests for 
a rescheduling of Egypt's debts. 

Estimates of these debts stemming from 
military and economic assistance including 
construction of the Aswan High Dam, range 
from $4-billion to $7-billion, 

“The Soviet leaders won't give me even a 
grace period,” Mr. Sadat was quoted by the 
weekly. “We are contacting Arab countries 
for speedy action to straighten out Egypt's 
economy and to enable her to honor her com- 
mitments to the Soviet Union and others. 
These contacts are not confined to Arab 
countries but will be extended to the United 
States.” 

Fimancial talks between the United States 
and Egypt haye been conducted in Cairo in 
preparation for the Salzburg meetings of 
the two Presidents. : 

The interview was the first time President 
Sadat indicated so clearly that without im- 
mediate help Egypt would not be able to 
honor her commitments to foreign govern- 
ments including the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Sadat’s four-nation tour is regarded 
by informed diplomats as a refiection of a 
subtle but fundamental policy change de- 
cided upon by the Egyptian President after 
the failure of Secretary of State Kissinger’s 
“shuttle diplomacy” in March. 

For the last 18 months, since Mr. Kis- 
singer's first visit to Cairo after the war in 
October, 1973, Mr. Sadat has been acting with 
deliberate independence as far as other Arab 
leaders were concerned, 

Now, while still relying on the United 
States as the key to the Middle East conflict 
Mr. Sadat has resolved to operate strictly 
within the Arab context and to seek an 
Arab consensus before making a move. 

According to Egyptian officials the present 
tour has three main objectives: 

To seek an Arab consensus on what the 
Arab countries should expect from the United 
States in the coming stage of negotiations. 

To mediate local disputes between Arab 
states, notably between Iraq and Syria over 
the waters of the Euphrates River and be- 
tween Iraq and Kuwait over their border 
which has never been formally delineated. 

To seek financial and military support from 
the oil-producing Arabs. 

At a news conference in Kuwait President 
Sadat conceded that he had discussed 
Egypt's “enormous” economic difficulties with 
the Kuwaiti Emir, 

In his news conference remarks and in the 
interview with the Lebanese weekly, Mr. 
Sadat reiterated a challenge to the Ford Ad- 
ministration to state clearly and publicly 
that the United States wanted Israel to with- 
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draw from Arab territories seized during the 
war of 1967. 

“The time has come for the United States 
to say whether it protects Israel within its 
borders or with the Arab territories that 
the Israelis seized by force,” he said. 

This apparently will be his key request to 
President Ford. 


THE “MAYAGUEZ”: UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr, HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, in a letter to Chairman Morcan 
of the International Relations Commit- 
tee, I asked that we study the US. re- 
sponse to Cambodia’s seizure of the SS 
Mayaguez. In raising this matter, I ques- 
tioned not only certain details of admin- 
istration performance but the policies 
and attitudes the action seemed to 
reflect. 

In Thursday’s New York Times, and 
again in today’s edition, columnist An- 
thony Lewis raised some of the same 
questions. I am therefore inserting his 
views in the Recorp for the attention of 
my colleagues. 

While I do not dispute the President's 
authority to take limited military action 
to protect American lives and property 
on the high seas, the timing, scope, and 
circumstances of Mr. Ford’s response in 
the Mayaguez affair leave me very con- 


eerned about administration perceptions 
of the U.S. role in the world. If Congress 
truly intends to reassert its right in the 
shaping of foreign policy, we will look at 
this incident with extreme care, 

P The texts of Mr. Lewis’ columns 
ollow: 


TEE MORNING AFTER 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Cutcaco—The rule laid down by the United 
States in the Mayagtiez affair must go some- 
thing like this: 

When a foreign country seizes an Ameri- 
can ship, claiming a violation of its waters, 
the U.S. will unilaterally judge that legal 
claim. If we reject it, we shall demand the 
ship’s release, allow a day or two for its re- 
turn and then launch a military attack. As 
one distinguished voice put it in comment- 
ing on the Mayagiiez: “Once established dip- 
lomatic procedures had failed to achieve 
prompt recovery .... President Ford had no 
alternative but to employ direct military 
means.” 

Exactly: No alternative but immediate 
force. So the next time Ecuador seizes an 
American tuna boat for fishing within a 
claimed 200-mile limit that we do not rec- 
ognize, Washington will give Ecuador a day 
or two and then bomb. Add the next time 
we seize a Russian vessel for fishing within 
our claimed limit, all who cheered the Maya- 
gtiez action will understand and sympathize 
when the Soviets serve an ultimatum on us. 

Wise decisions by governments, as by 
judges, require dealing with particular facts 
in terms of larger principle. That is, the case 
at hand must be decided with an eye for the 
consequences in cases as yet unimagined. 

By that standard the American action 
against Cambodia last week was folly. It re- 
fiected no general principle of law, diplomacy 
or morals that we would really be prepared to 
follow in other cases. For all the bluster and 
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righteous talk of principle, it is impossible 
to imagine the United States behaving that 
way toward anyone other than a weak, ruined 
country of little yellow people who have frus- 
trated us. 

Respect for facts goes along with respect 
for principle in wise decisions. Do we know 
the facts of the Mayagiiez affair? Does what 
we know give us confidence in the wisdom 
and humanity of our government's actions? 
Consider just three questions. 

1. Was there any ground for Cambodian 
suspicion of the Mayaguez? 

A Cambodian communique said that Amer- 
ican observation planes had flown over the 
country daily since the Khmer Rouge victory 
last month, It said that small boats carrying 
Thai and Cambodian agents with radio 
equipment and bombs had been caught in 
Cambodian waters, It said the Mayaguez had 
entered those waters and was stopped for 
questioning. 

The United States has made reconnaissance 
flights and tried to land spies elsewhere in 
the past. When the Pentagon Papers were 
published in 1971, we learned that before the 
Tonkin Gulf incident of 1964 there had been 
provocative raids against North Vietnam. Are 
we sure the Cambodians had no reason to be 
edgy when they saw the Mayaguez? Are we 
sure the ship was in international waters? 

2. How much time was allowed for 
diplomacy? 

At 6:03 A.M. May 12, Eastern daylight time, 
Washington heard about the seizure of the 
Mayaguez. At 2:00 P.M. that day the White 
House announced the news and began diplo- 
matic efforts for release of the ship. 

The Cambodian communique said U.S. 
planes strafing and bombing around 
the ship and islands about five hours after 
the White House announcement. The delayed 
United States report put the first air attack 
on Cambodian gunboats at 1:00 A.M. May 14, 
or 35 hours after diplomatic moves began. 
When were the first attacks? In any event we 
allowed less than a day and a half for a re- 
sponse from the untried and isolated govern- 
ment of a shattered countrv. 

3. What was the purpose of U.S. military 
action? 

The official reason was to save American 
lives and property. But the timing suggests 
there was more to it than that. 

At 8:16 P.M, May 14 Washington learned 
of a Cambodian broadcast offering to return 
the Mayaguez. At 9:15 the White House de- 
manded the crew be released and promised 
to cease military action if it was. At 10:53 
the United States destroyer Wilson, com- 
municating from the scene, said a smal) boat 
was approaching with at least thirty white 
men aboard. At 10:57, nevertheless, United 
States planes bombed a Cambodian airport 
miles away. At 11:14 President Ford was told 
that all the crew was safe. At 11:50 United 
States planes bombed an unvsed oil refinery. 

That record speaks volumes, The last at- 
tacks, at least, could only have been punitive 
in purpose. They were designed to punish 
a “little half-assed nation,” in Senator Barry 
Goldwater's elegant phrase. 

Bombing an unused refinery after the ship 
and crew were recovered: That’s really big 
brave stuff. It was indeed Barry Goldwater's 
vision of America that prevailed last week: 
& bully among nations, acting without con- 
Sultation, without concern for facts or prin- 
ciple. 

BARBAROUS Pracy 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

The diplomacy of violence: That is still, 
then, to be our trademark. Once again an 
American Government shows that the only 
way it knows how to deal with frustration is 
by force. And the world is presumably meant 
to be impressed, 

The Khmer Rouge were wrong and foolish 
to seize the American merchant ship Maya- 
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guez, If the facts were as stated in Washing- 
ton. They violated necessary norms of in- 
ternational behavior. We had reason to be 
concerned, especially about the fate of the 
crew. 

But using a sledgehammer to crack a nut 
is self-defeating for nations as for individ- 
uals. Violent escalation of the conflict could 
hardly be expected to achieve the immediate 
aim of the crew's release; to the contrary, It 
might heighten the danger. More broadly, 
the military action showed a lack of that per- 
Spective expected of a great power—the pèr- 
spective, in this case, recent history. 

Imagine that in 1775 and for years after an 
enormously powerful state equipped with fu- 
turistic weapons had intervened in our Rev- 
olutionary War. From bases in Canada it 
rained destruction on the thirteen colonies. 
A million Americans, a third of the popula- 
tion, fled their homes; 300,000 were casualties. 

When the war was finally over, how might 
the victorious Americans have felt about that 
foreign state? If one of its ships had sailed 
into what were claimed to be American 
waters, might we have been tempted to board 
and seize the vessel? 

A comparison between America in 1775 and 
Cambodia in 1975 is not so far-fetched. The 
peasant society of Cambodia today is hardly 
more advanced, technologically, than eight- 
eenth-century America. Cambodia was just 
as defenseless against B—52's as the thirteen 
colonies would have been. 

American.planes dropped 250,000 tons of 
bombs on Cambodia between 1969 and Aug. 
15, 1973, when Congress prohibited all U.S. 
military action in, over or on the waters ad- 
joining Indochina. Between a third and a 
half of Cambodia's 7.5 million people became 
refugees. Jon Swain of The London Sunday 
Times, one of the correspondents recently 
evacuated, described the physical damage he 
saw as follows: 

“The entire countryside has been churned 
up by American B-52 bomb craters, whole 
towns and villages razed. So far, I have not 
seen one intact pagoda. . . . The war damage 
here [Kompong Chhnang], as everywhere else 
we saw, is total. Not a bridge is standing, 
hardly a house. Iam told most villagers spent 
the war years living semi-permanently un- 
derground in earth bunkers to escape the 
bombing.” 

With that background, Americans should 
be slow to point a finger of moral disapproval 
at the Khmer Rouge. Nor can we rightly take 
2 lofty position on the need to respect law. 
Washington has not reacted with force when 
Ecuador seized U.S. fishing boats more dis- 
tant from shore than the Mayaguez was. And 
the American bombing of Cambodia was it- 
self of dubious constitutionality. 

The United States also bears a heavy re- 
sponsibility for the political character of 
Cambodia today. If we had not invaded the 
country in 1970, and then intervened mas- 
sively in her civil war, Prince Sihanouk would 
doubtiess have returned to power soon with 
a left-leaning but more traditional regime. 
The Khmer Rouge movement would not have 
developed as it has, in all its hardened zeal. 
Most of the human suffering of the war 
would have been avoided. 

The Khmer Rouge inherited a ruined na- 
tion. We are rightly horrified by accounts of 
the harsh measures taken. But after what 
has been done to them, are the Cambodians 
really to be blamed if they are xenophobic? 

Those Americans who had a part in the 
savagery of our policy toward Cambodia over 
the years should be particularly slow to utter 
deploring pleties now. Secretary of State Kis- 
singer, a principal author of the policy, has 
described events in Cambodia as “barbarous,” 
“Inhuman,” “very tragic” and “an atrocity 
of major proportions.” A man so steeped in 
the blood of Cambodians should have the 
shame to remain silent. 

And now the insensitivity is in deeds as 
‘well as words. Once again we have to show 
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the world how tough we are: The attitude 
of the teen-ager proving his manhood did not 
end with Richard Nixon's Presidency. Demon- 
strative violence is In fact a central element 
in Henry Kissinger’s diplomatic philosophy. 
But how long must it be our country’s? 

How disheartening, too, to see the Maya- 
guez affair evoke from Congress the old jingo 
talk and calls for Presidential action. Sena- 
tor Clifford Case, co-author of the 1973 ban 
on military action in Indochina, lived down 
to his reputation as a pusillanimous liberal 
by telling President Ford that he could ignore 
the law. Have we learned nothing from 
Vietnam about law and the Presidency? 
Have we forgotten that America had the 
world's respect when she stood for patience 
and magnanimity in human affairs? 


SBA REVERSES ITS POSITION ON 
PROPOSAL TO INCREASE INTER- 
EST RATES ON LOANS TO SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Small Business Administration re- 
cently published in the Federal Register 
a proposed regulation to increase costs 
on loans made by financial institutions 
to small business and guaranteed by SBA 
by allowing lenders to add 2 to 4 points 
as a fee in addition to the present maxi- 
num rate of 10% percent on such loans. 

At a hearing held by the Committees 
on Small Business, of which I am hon- 
ored to serve as chairman, the Honora- 
ble Thomas S. Kleppe, SBA Administra- 
tor, and his staff made a presentation to 
the members of this committee on the 
proposed regulation. The reaction of the 
members to the proposal was extremely 
critical. Discussion revealed that lending 
institutions engaged in such a program 
would make approximately a 20 percent 
return on such loans and possibly in ex- 
cess of this figure under certain circum- 
stances, 

The 1976 budget includes $1.2 billion 
for bank loans guaranteed by SBA, 
which if the proposal were adopted 
would be increased to $1.8 billion, and 
ultimately would increase by 1979 to $3.5 
billion. If the proposal were adopted, 
the cost to the small businessman based 
on average loans would be $36 million, 
$54 million and $105 million. 

The OMB-SBA proposed regulation 
contemplates authorizing a new kind of 
financing imstitution—a small business 
loan company—which would introduce a 
new type of financial institution into our 
already numerous high-interest types of 
such institutions. The Administrator was 
advised of the committee’s strong objec- 
tions to any proposal increasing interest 
costs and fees on loans to small business- 
men. The Administrator indicated his 
intention of withdrawing the proposed 
regulation and not putting it into effect 
following the hearing. 

The Small Business Committee has 
been aptly named the watchdog for the 
Nation’s small businessmen. The efforts 
of the action of this committee on this 
matter are just another indication that 
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all Members of the Congress, regardless 
of party, are concerned with the welfare 
of the Nation’s small businessmen who 
represent 96 percent of all business, con- 
tribute 45 percent of the gross national 
product, and provide a living for 100 mil- 
lion Americans. 

The committee’s action in this instance 
Ne in the true sense in the public in- 

erest. 


TAFT AMENDMENT TO CONSUMER 
BILL WOULD ENDANGER THE PO- 
SITION OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, although the Consumer Protection 
Act of 1975 has widespread support, it 
ran into opposition in the Senate which 
threatened to defeat it again this year. 
So Iam pleased that, last week, the Sen- 
ate overcame this last-ditch opposition 
and approved the bill by an overwhelm- 
ing margin. 

But as a member of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, which 
will guide the bill through the House, I 
am deeply concerned about the tactics 
of obstruction and delay used by oppo- 
nents of the bill. 

One of the major efforts in the Senate 
to confuse the issue, and thereby destroy 
the bill, was the offering of an amend- 
ment to grant the new agency power 
to intervene in collective bargaining and 
other proceedings before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

This was the so-called Taft amend- 
ment, Enactment of this amendment 
would reverse a policy initiated by Con- 
gress 40 years ago and maintained by 
the courts and Congress ever since; of 
refusing to permit Federal agencies to be- 
come involved substantively in private 
labor-management negotiations. Under 
this policy, the NLRB acts to insure that 
bargaining will be fair and honest, but it 
leaves the final form of agreement to be 
decided by the give-and-take of bargain- 
ing. 

Thus the proponents of amendments 
such as this are threatening the historic 
gains made by the workingman and by 
organized labor when, under the guise 
of ending the labor “exemption” from 
the bill, they speak of granting power to 
the agency to interfere with union con- 
tract negotiations. There is no labor 
exemption in the bill. Labor is not 
exempted from its provisions any more 
than anyone else is, What the bill re- 
fuses to do is extend the Government 
agencies to an area where it has never 
operated before. 

What the bill will do is provide con- 
sumers with a real voice in those deci- 
sions of Government departments and 
agencies which do affect consumers, 
When the CAB decides on an air fare, 
and when the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration makes policy on oil pricing, con- 
sumers all over the nation feel the effect 
in their pocketbooks. And when the FAA 
makes decisions on what safety equip- 
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ment will be required on commercial 
aircraft, and what will not be R 
the lives of thousands are affected. In 
all of these decisions, the representa- 
tives of the special interests are there, 
with their lavish, well-financed presen- 
tations on why what is good for them is 
also good for “the national interest.” 
The establishment of the Agency for 
Consumer Advocacy will give consumers 
something they never had before com- 
prehensive, well-organized representa- 
tion of their interests in matters of vital 
concern to them. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I intend to do all 
I can to see that the bill will be enacted, 
and I shall strongly oppose in my com- 
mittee and in this Chamber any at- 
tempts to resurrect a Taft-type amend- 
ment that is aimed at the workingman 
and organized labor. 


A TRIBUTE TO ALTON ADAMS, SR. 


HON. RON DE LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. de LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the Vir- 
gin Islands recently paid tribute to one 
of its native sons by naming a day in 
honor of Alton Adams, Sr., the noted 
composer, bandmaster, and journalist. I 
believe it is only fitting that this man 
who has given so much to the people 
and culture of the Virgin Islands be hon- 
ored in this way. 

Unwilling to be limited by his fame, 
Mr. Adams has generously devoted his 
time and efforts to a variety of com- 
munity projects. He helped establish the 
teaching of music in the public schools, 
and he organized the first youth band in 
the Virgin Islands. In addition, Mr. 
Adams has presented many radio pro- 
grams emphasizing the cultural heritage 
of Virgin Islanders. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Alton 
Adams for many years, and I know he 
has selflessly contributed his talents to 
our community out of love for our peo- 
ple and our culture. It is a small token of 
our feelings for him that a special day 
was laid aside to honor him. 

The Virgin Islands Daily News re- 
cently printed an article on Alton Adams 
Day, and I would like to share it with 
you: 

Governor Prociamms Day FOR MUSICIAN 

ALTON ADAMS 

Governor King has signed a proclamation 
designating Wednesday, as Alton Adams Day 
in the Virgin Islands in recognition of the 
outstanding contribution in the field of 
music Alton Adams, Sr. has made to the peo- 
ple of the Virgin Islands. 

The Governor, in his official proclamation, 
noted that as , bandmaster, and 
journalist, Adams has contributed greatly 
to the aesthetic life of his fellowmen with 
deep-rooted conviction. 


He pointed out that the honoree has been 
credited with establishing music in the pub- 
lic schools and organizing the first juvenile 
band on the three Islands, 
has presented radio 
the. cultural back- 


Additionally, Adams 
programs highlighting 
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ground and heritage of the islands with em- 
phasis on the accomplishments of Virgin 
Islands residents in the fine arts of music, 
literature, and painting. 

He is currently completing his memoirs 
of the island which he hopes will become 
useful as a valuable textbook for Virginia 
Islands students. 

The Governor called upon residents as well 
as public and private institutions, busi- 
nesses, and industrial organizations to join 
the observance of Alton Adams Day and ex- 
press appreciation to Adams and his family 
for his devoted lifetime service to the com- 
munity. 


AMENDMENT TO VOTING 
RIGHTS ACT 


HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
caused to be printed in today’s Recorp, 
pursuant to rule 23, clause 6, a copy of 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which I shall offer to H.R. 6219, 
a bill extending and amending the Voting 
Rights Act. 

My amendment proposes to modern- 
ize and make more rational the “trigger- 
ing” mechanism contained in section 4 
of the Voting Rights Act. It is an im- 
portant amendment deserving of careful 
study by the Members. 

To assist my colleague in understand- 
ing the purposes and the affect of my 
amendment, I have prepared a section- 
by-section analysis which follows: 
WIGGINS SUBSTITUTE (H.R. 6985) SECTION-BY- 

SECTION ANALYSIS 

Sec. 2. Section 2 extends the special cover- 
age provisions of the Act ($$ 4, 5, 6 and 8) 
until February 5, 1977 by amending the ten 
year period currently in § 4 to read “eleven- 
year-180-day period.” This compares with a 
ten year extension of the special provisions 
until August 6, 1985 as accomplished by Sec. 
101 of ELR. 6219. 


sion of the § 4 trigger is made in Section 3(a) 
of the bill based upon data from the 1976 
presidential election. Until such data be- 
comes available, an extension of the current 
coverage seems appropriate. 

Sec. 3. This section is the heart of the bill. 
In two separate divisions, Sections 4 and 5 
of the Voting Rights Act are revamped to 
produce bold, new, and rational legislation. 

(A) Division A amends § 4 of the Act effec- 
tive February 6, 1977. After that time the 
following basic changes will occur: 

(1) A new trigger will become operative 
covering States and political subdivisions 
based upon minority voting turnout in the 
most recent general election. Whenever a 
jurisdiction has separately at least 5 percent 
black or Spanish citizens and less than 50 
percent of such persons voted in the most 
recent general federal election, then the 
special coverage provisions of the Act will 
apply. 

(2) However, coverage will only be de- 
pendent upon the most recent general fed- 
eral election so that if a jurisdiction is able 
to raise its minority voter turnout above 50 
percent, then coverage will cease until such 
time as the minority voter. turnout falls be- 
low 50 percent. 

(3) To prevent the trigger from being un- 
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constitutionally overbroad a jurisdiction may 
file an action in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia to “bail 
out” if it can prove that no law or practice 
has or is likely to have the effect of denying 
or abridging the voting rights of any citizen 
on account of race, color or national origin. 
To prevent a jurisdiction from repealing its 
laws, obtaining a declaratory judgment, and 
then reenacting the discriminatory laws, & 
precaution is provided: The court retains 
jurisdiction after a successful bailout until 
after the next general federal election during 
which time the Attorney General can reopen 
the action to re-cover the jurisdiction. 

This mechanism is fair yet practical. The 
trigger encourages states to turn out the 
minority vote and to improve election laws 
and practices, if early bailout is desired. 
While it is true that a jurisdiction is auto- 
matically bailed out once it meets the 50 
percent test in a subsequent election, special 
coverage will be imposed if at any future 
time the minority vote falls below 50 per- 
cent. Also, as will be developed, bolstering 
the remedies available in §§ 3 and 5 of the 
Act will provide an effective alternative for 
coping with any discriminatory voting laws 
passed while a jurisdiction is not covered 
by the trigger. 

Under the present Act the trigger in $ 4(b) 
encompasses all jurisdictions in which less 
than 60 percent of all persons of voting age 
voted in 1964 and 1968 presidential elections 
and in which a “test or device” was em- 
ployed. Section 4(a) of the current Act pro- 
vides a bailout which is more apparent than 
real with respect to many of the covered 
jurisdictions. To effectively bail out of the 
special coverage provisions of the Act, & 
jurisdiction must show that for the past 
10 years (20 as extended by H.R. 6219 (it 
has not used a test or device with the pur- 
pose or effect of denying or abridging the 
right to vote on account of race or color 
(or in contravention of the guarantees set 
forth in $4(f)(2) as added by H.R. 6219). 
However, recent Supreme Court cases have 
made this bailout almost per se impossible 
for states which had inferior schools for 
minorities and used a literacy test in the 
early 1960's by concluding that the effect 
of such literacy tests when coupled with the 
educational disparity automatically results 
in discriminatory application of such tests. 

This trigger is anachronistic 
and possibly unconstitutional in that it is 
not rationally related to the actual denial 
of minority voting rights; by focusing on 
literacy tests in existence prior to 1965 with- 
out taking account of present discrimination 
the current Act has given the covered ju- 
risdictions no incentive to improve their 
voting laws. 

The trigger suggested in § 8 of this sub- 
stitute remedies the deficiencies of the trig- 
ger in the present Act by encouraging states 
to improve their voting laws so that they 
may ball out via a declaratory Judgment and 
to encourage a high minority voter turnout 
in subsequent elections, In this manner cur- 
rent problems are addressed and affirmative 
solutions are encouraged. 

(B). This division amends § 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act effective February 6, 1977, to 
produce the following changes: 

(1) The power of the Attorney Gencral 
under § 5 to preclear state voting laws is 
expanded to require preclearance of all ex- 
isting voting laws of the jurisdiction regard- 
less of the time they were placed on the 
books. Under the current Act as extended by 
ELR. 6219, the Attorney General is restricted 
to reviewing only those voting laws that are 
different from laws on the books when the 
jurisdiction was covered. This deficiency in 
the current Act has encouraged states not 
to change their voting laws and has created 
a problem of entrenched discrimination 
whereby discriminatory laws that were on 
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the books prior to the date of coverage of a 
jurisdiction are invulnerable to attack by 
the Attorney General under the Voting 
Rights Act. Section 3(b) of the substitute 
remedies this problem, as noted above, by 
allowing the Attorney General to review all 
laws; thus, if a discriminatory reapportion- 
ment plan were implemented while a juris- 
diction was not covered, the Attorney Gen- 
eral could invalidate that reapportionment 
plan at a later date if the jurisdiction be- 
comes subject to the special coverage pro- 
visions of the Act. 

(2) When a voting practice is submitted 
for preclearance to the Attorney General, 
the Attorney General is mandated to ex- 
amine both the present and probable future 
effect that such law will have. Under the 
current Act the Attorney General is au- 
thorized to examine only the present purpose 
and effect of the law. Section 3(b) of the 
substitute thus has the advantage of elim- 
inating laws. which are likely to have a 
discriminatory impact although the immedi- 
ate impact of such laws has not yet been 
felt, 

(3) Section 3(b) of the substitute man- 
dates the Attorney General to examine vot- 
ing laws to see if they deny or abridge the 
right to vote on the basis of race or color or 
national origin. The current Act as extended 
by H.R. 6219 will only permit examination 
for discrimination on the basis of race or 
color or in contravention of the guarantees 
set forth in § 4(f) (2) of H.R. 6219. The cov- 
erage afforded by § 3(b) of the substitute 
is more progressive and equitable in so far 
as it prohibits discrimination against any 
ethnic or national origin group. Unfortun- 
ately, H.R. 6219 does not protect the voting 
rights of ethnic groups who are not American 
Indian, Alaskan Native, Asian American or 
persons of Spanish heritage. While the trig- 
ger of the Act must be geared to cover racial 
minorities which have been discriminated 
against, the relief afforded by the Act can 
be and should be extended wherever dis- 
crimination in fact surfaces. The substitute 
accomplishes this laudable objective. 

Sec. 4. This section amends § 3 of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act in ten separate ways, all. of 
which are effective. immediately except for 
paragraph (9) which is effective February 
6, 1977. The thrust of these amendments. is 
to immediately expand the relief available 
under § 3 of the Voting Rights Act by tncor- 
porating provisions made in §§ 203, 205 and 
401 of H.R, 6219. These provisions extend the 
coverage of $3 to allow an aggrieved person 
to receive the special coverage remedies of 
the Voting Rights Act as relief in a suit com- 
menced pursuant to the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth amendments to redress the denial or 
abridgment of voting rights on the basis of 
race or color or in contravention of the guar- 
antees set forth in § 4(f)(2). Under the 
current Act only the Attorney General may 
invoke the relief of $3 to redress a denial or 
abridgment of the right to vote on account 
of race or color in violation of the fifteenth 
amendment. Section 4 of the substitute im- 
proves upon these provisions in H.R. 6219 »y 
allowing an aggrieved person to invoke these 
special remedies if the right to vote is denied 
or abridged on account of race or color or na- 
tional origin in violation of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth amendments. Furthermore, the 
ceurt is authorized to suspend and retain 
jurisdiction of all voting qualifications, pre- 
requisites to voting, standards, practices, or 
procedures with respect to voting to the ex- 
tent they have denied or abridged the right 
on account of race or color or national origin. 
This policy is in contradistinction to H.R. 
6219 which denies this relief to certain dis- 
creet ethnic minorities that are not of a spe- 
ciñe national origin group. To reiterate, 
while the trigger must be narrowly drawn to 
accommodate evidence of discrimination, 
once a voting practice is under review, if dis- 
crimination is detected in any form it should 
be obliterated. 
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Effective February 6, 1977, the coverage of 
§3 is expanded consistent with the expan- 
sion of the § 4 trigger, effectuated by §3(a) 
of the substitute, to allow the court to strive 
down and/or retain jurisdiction of any vot- 
ing law regardless of when it was enacted. As 
previously noted, the present Act as extended 
by H.R. 6219 fails to deal with this problem 
of entrenched discrimination. 

Finally, to remain consistent with the pe- 
riod of retention of jurisdiction in a bailout 
suit under §4(a) of the new trigger as ef- 
fectuated by §3(a) of this substitute, the 
court is permitted to retain jurisdiction in 
$3 of the Act only until determinations are 
made after the next general federal election. 

Sec. 5. Section 5 is an exact replication of 
§ 102 of H.R. 6219. This section permanently 
bans all tests and devices as defined in § 201 
of the Voting Rights Act. 

Sec. 6. Section 6 is an exact replication of 
§ 402 of H.R. 6219 and provides that a reason- 
able attorney’s fee may be awarded to the 
prevailing party in a suit under this Act. 

Sec. 7, Section 7 amends title II of the 
Voting Rights Act to mandate the Director 
of the Census to conduct surveys to elicit 
the citizenship, race or color, and national 
origin of each person of voting age in the 
nation and the extent to which such persons 
were registered to vote and in fact voted in 
the election surveyed. While it is mandatory 
for a person to supply such information, a 
precaution is provided to protect the per- 
son's right of privacy with respect to other 
matters: Every person is fully advised of his 
right to fail or refuse to furnish information 
concerning his political party affiliation, or 
how he voted or the reasons therefore, and 
specific exemption from the penalty pro- 
visions normally imposed by statute is pro- 
vided. However, the normal criminal penalties 
that are pertinent to other official surveys in 
order to insure accurate statistics are in- 
corporated with respect to the relevant in- 
formation elicited in this survey. 
~ Section 403. of HR. 6219 has a similar 
procedure. However the survey procedure in 
$403 applies only in covered jurisdictions, 
fails to elicit citizenship, and does not make 
responses mandatory. In light of the reliance 
of the new trigger in H.R. 6219. and the sub- 
stitute upon ascertaining the citizenship of 
certain language minorities, it is imperative 
that any survey gather data to ascertain this 
factor. 

Moreover, since the new trigger set forth 
in §3(a) of this substitute is applicable to 
more than one election, it is necessary to 
survey all states rather than only the covered 
jurisdictions. Lastly, it has been convincingly 
demonstrated in other official surveys that 
unless responses are made mandatory sub- 
ject to the sanction of mild penalty, the data 
received may be statistically insignificant. 
The case law is clear that in order to establish 
information necessary to guarantee voting 
rights that any imposition such a survey may 
have on the right of privacy must give way 
to an overriding governmental interest. 

Sec. 8. Section 8 is a replication of § 404 of 
H.R. 6219 and merely extends the anti-fraud 
provisions of §1l(c) of the Voting Rights 
Act to apply to the election of delegates from 
Guam and the Virgin Islands. 


If the amount of the excess is— 


The present price of gasoline at the 
refinery level is approximately 28.4 cents 
per gallon. Should a 4-cent increase oc- 
cur over the period from June 30, 1975 to 
June 30, 1976, a tax of 1 cent would be 
imposed on the refiner beginning in Jan- 
uary of 1977. An increase of 8 cents would 
trigger a tax of 3 cents and a 12-cent 
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Sec. 9. Section 9 is a replication of § 405 of 
H.R. 6219 and codifies a regulation enabling 
the Attorney General to give affirmative ap- 
proval to a voting change submitted to him 
under § 5. 

Src. 10. Section 10 is a replication of § 406 
of H.R. 6219 and corrects an erroneous statu- 
tory reference incorporated into the Act in 
1970. 

Sec. 11. Section 11 is a replication of § 407 
of H.R. 6219 and represents an amendment 
to recognize the existence of the twenty-sixth 
amendment to the Constitution as it relates 
to the 18 year old vote. 

Sec. 12. Section is a replication of § 408 of 
H.R. 6219 and recognizes case law and the 
twenty-fourth amendment as it relates to 
the poll tax. 

Sec. 13. Section 13 incorporates an expan- 
sion of § 6 of the Act to embrace the four- 
teenth amendment. A similar section is set 
forth in § 205 ef H.R. 6219. 

Sec. 14. Section 14 tracks the language of 
§ 206 of H.R. 6219 in extending the protection 
of the Act to cover ethnic minorities. Con- 
sistent with the other provisions of this sub- 
stitute, such protection is extended to cover 
all national origin groups rather than the 
four groups singled out in H.R. 6219. 


SUBSTITUTE GASOLINE 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 6860 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that there is a chance that the pro- 
vision of the Energy Conservation and 
Conversion Act, calling for a tax on gaso- 
line above the initial 3 cents, may be 
eliminated from the bill on the floor of 
-the House. Should this happen, there wiil 
be little left in the bill to discourage the 
purchase of gasoline. If we do not re- 
duce our demand for fuel, there is no 
doubt that prices will continue to rise. 
It is important that the oil industry not 
be allowed to add to its already swollen 
profits through price increases gererated 
by stepped-up demand. In order to pre- 
vent this, I am proposing a substitute 
amendment to the present gasoline tax 
provision to be offered in case this pro- 
vision is dropped. 

My proposal calls for a graduated 
gasoline tax through which the Federal 
Government would take an increasingly 
larger bite out of any price increases at 
the refinery level. Each year, the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration would de- 
termine whether any increase had oc- 
curred in the nationwide average re- 
finers’ price of a gallon of gasoline. Based 
on this determination, the increase would 
be taxed accordingly: 


TAX 


Then the amount of tax ts— 
25% of the excess 
ic plus 50% of the excess over 4c 


3c plus 75% of the excess ove: 8c 


rise would result in an additional tax of 
6 cents. The average price of gasoline to 
the consumer, which includes the dis- 
tributor’s and retailer’s markup, State 
and existing Federal taxes, is now ap- 
proximately 54.3 cent per gallon. Adding 
the 3-cent tax imposed by this legislation 
and a possible price rise of 4 cents, the 
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cost to the consumer would rise to 62.3 
cents out of which the Government 
would take an additional 1 cent under 
this amendment. A 12-cent price rise 
would precipitate an additional tax of 6 
cents bringing the cost up to a total of 
75.3 cents. 

I fully support the concept of the 20 
cent additional gas tax called for in the 
bill should our consumption increase 
over the 1973 level. However, I believe 
that it is important to have my proposal 
as a backup should this tax be defeated. 

My amendment, which will be pub- 
lished in the notice of amendments in 
today’s Recorp, would serve as a warn- 
ing to the oil industry that any increase 
in the price of gasoline would be taxed 
by the Federal Government and re- 
turned to the consumer in the form of 
a rebate. Through the use of this sys- 
tem, market forces would determine the 
amount of the tax imposed, and oil com- 
panies would be prevented from reaping 
the benefits of increased costs to the 
consumer. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 6860 
HON. WILLIAM M. KETCHUM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
appropriate times during vonsideration 
of H.R. 6860, I intend to offer the follow- 
ing amendments: 


Amendments to H.R. 6860 as reported, 
proposed by Mr. Ketchum of California, 

Page 30, line 4, strike out “January 31, 
1977” and insert “October 15, 1976”. 

Page 30, line 5, strike out “January” and 
Insert “October”. 

Page 30, lines 12 and 13, strike out “pre- 
ceding calendar year” and insert “one year 
period ending on September 30”. 

Page 30, line 14, strike out “1973” and 
insert “the one year perlod ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1973"". 

Page 30, line 16, strike out “calendar year” 
and insert “one year period ending on Sep- 
tember 30”. 

Page 30, line 17, strike out “1973.” and 
insert “the one year period ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1973.”. 

. Page 30, line 21, strike out “January” and 
insert “October”. 

Page 30, line 23, strike out “April 15” and 
insert “November 1”. 

Page 31, in the heading of the table fol- 
lowing line 1, strike out “calendar year pre- 
ceding the year” and insert “one year period 
ending on September 30 of the year”. 

Page 31, In the heading of the table fol- 
lowing line 1, strike out “1973” and insert 
“the one year period ending on September 
30, 1973”. 

Section 4992 (a) (2) is amended as follows: 

On page 103, after line 9, insert the fol- 
lowing new section (g): 

(g) where there is no technologically 
feasible alternative to the use of petroleum, 
or petroleum products determined by a 
study under paragraph (c) (1) (A). 

Section 4992 (c)(1)(A) is amended as 
follows: 

On page 104, line 7, after the word “eco- 
nomically,” fnsert the words “or technó- 
logically.” 

Page 10, on line 3 strike out the words 
“sealed bids,” and all thereafter through: 
line 8 and insert the following: “sealed bids,- 
and.such licenses shall be fully marketable.” 
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TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN 
MILLER BEFORE INVESTIGATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Investigations Subcommit- 
tee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee today is holding hearings on H.R. 
4029, of which I am a cosponsor, and 
identical bills. This legislation will pre- 
serve the military commissary system, 
which is under assault by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I would like to put my 
testimony before the subcommittee into 
the Recor in order to share my thoughts 
on this matter with my fellow Members. 

Mr. Mrttsr’s testimony follows: 
TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE MILLER 

oF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE INVESTIGATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERV- 

ICES COMMITTEE, May 19, 1975 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to address the subcommittee on 
the subject of legislation pertaining to mili- 
tary commissaries. Within my home district, 
which includes most of Contra Costa County 
(California), there are many military em- 
ployees, both active and retired, who are 
quite concerned with the Department of 
Defense's proposed changes in the commis- 
sary reimbursement policy. I am pleased to 
have cosponsored H.R. 4029 on their behalf. 
By halting implementation of the suggested 
change in policy, our bill will hold the line 
on prices in commissaries throughout the 
United States. 

Let us first understand the origin of these 
revised guidelines. The Department of De- 
fense suggested these new regulations, which 
would require commissaries, after October 1, 
1975, to reimburse the Defense Department 
for 50 percent of their personnel costs. After 
October 1, 1976, that percentage would be 
increased to 100 percent. The result of this 
action would be a minimum surcharge of 10 
percent on commissary purchases, and re- 
liable opinions estimate that the real in- 
crease might, in fact, fall closer to 16 or 
18 percent. 

Commissaries are utilized by active and 
retired members of the armed forces, men 
and women who by their long service have 
demonstrated a strong devotion to this coun- 
try. Moréover, they have sacrificed consid- 
erably, until quite recently, in salary com- 
pared with their civilian counterparts. In 
addition to these people, commissaries are 
used by widows, disabled veterans and de- 
pendent children. Now, no one in this Con- 
gress feels stronger than I that unnecessary 
frills need be trimmed from the military 
budget and from other government expendi- 
tures, But frankly, I don’t think we need 
call upon veterans with long service, widows, 
disabled veterans and dependent military 
children to do the sacrificing. The Defense 
Department order refiects the same callous- 
ness as the Administration's suggestion that 
our elderly and disabled on social security 
be satisfied with a 5 percent increase In a 
year when the inflation rate is over 8 percent. 

These kinds of proposals place the heavi- 
est burdens of recession on those least able 
to bear them. Two-thirds of the active duty 
military forces have incomes under $7000 a 
year. Despite the recent increases In mili- 
tary pay, the Defense Department acknowl- 
édges that the value of military pay was cut 
58 per cent by inflation in the last year. 
Furthermore the rise in costs which this 
proposed .policy will cause will hit hardest 
at the lower ranking and elderly enlisted re- 
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tirees whose fixed income under retirement 
is painfully low. 

Already a large number of retired military 
personnel are forced to supplement their 
incomes with food stamps, and this trend is 
bound to increase if the Pentagon proposal 
is enacted. In the Washington, D.C. area, 
where à large proportion of the users of com- 
missaries reside, 40 per cent of the patrons 
now must use food stamps to help pay for 
their food. In 1974, the Navy redeemed over 
$2 million im food stamps used at commis- 
saries, and that figure will increase to $3 
million during the current year. Increased 
commissary costs likely would lead to a 50 
per cent rise in the use of food stamps by 
those shopping at commissaries, and the 
cost of this expansion might well be greater 
than the rise in government income from 
the reimbursement increase. 

The Pentagon has done a good bit of boast- 
ing in the last year or so about increases in 
military pay. Secretary Schlesinger has gone 
so far as to suggest that military wages are 
now comparable to those in the civilian 
sector. I am not sure that is really the case, 
and I know a lot of my constituents would 
beg to disagree with the Secretary. Even pre- 
suming his statement to be near the truth, 
it seems to me that the hypocrisy of this 
proposal is blatant. Increased reimburse- 
ment would add, it is said, about $100 a 
year to each user of commissaries. It ap- 
pears that what we have here is a case of 
giving on the one hand and taking away with 
the other. I don’t think that this proposal 
is fooling anyone; I don’t think that taking 
away these ancillary benefits is going to do 
much to encourage men and women to enlist 
in the armed forces. 

I am pleased that this committee is mov- 
ing swiftly on legislation designed to ensure 
that the low-standing policy of providing 
these services to those who have served our 
nation despite great sacrifice and, at times, 
great risk to their safety. Shopping at com- 
missaries is an earned right which I cannot 
believe this Congress will cripple under the 
guise of fiscal belt-tightening or reform of 
our defense policies, 


AMERICA—OUR HERITAGE 
HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I would like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to another in a series of 
essays, entitled “America, Our Heritage,” 
written by Lee Ruessner of Leawood, 
Kans. Lee’s essay was submitted in a 
statewide PTA citizenship essay contest 
for fifth and sixth graders, and I found 
it very timely. At this time, I would like 
to insert Lee’s essay in the RECORD: 

"AMERICA—OUR HERITAGE” 

“My country ‘tis of thee, Sweet land of 
liberty . . .” Yes, America is a land of free- 
dom and liberty. We live in a free country 
where there are different kinds of freedoms— 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom to vote, and freedom of religion. 
All people in America are guaranteed life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Our country contains a mixture of people 
from all over the world. These people bring 
their ideas and ways of life with them. This 
makes America unique and unusual, These 
different people specialize in different skills 
and this helps make America creative. The 
variety of helps make America strong. 

America is. rich in natural resources. It is 
one of the largest countries in the world. 
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Minerals such as coal, tron ore, natural gas, 
and petroleum that are important to indus- 
try, are found here. We haye some of the 
best plains for growing grain and grazing 
cattle. America is also blessed with many 
beautiful trees, rivers and mountains, 

We, as Americans, have a belief that we 
can overcomes problems, for example, our 
country is able to survive such things as the 
Civil War and Watergate. We feel that our 
problems are a challenge. 

Liberty, freedom, people, resources and 
challenge—these are the things that come to 
my mind when I think of the words “Amer- 
ica—Our Heritage.” 


errs! 


CONTINUED SUPPORT URGED FOR 
ISRAEL 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
flurry of events in Indochina justifiably 
is prompting an internal reassessment of 
our Nation’s foreign policy goals and our 
international commitments. There will 
be much soul-searching in the months 
ahead as our foreign aid programs—both 
economic and military—tndergo scru- 
tiny and challenges unparalled in recent 
years. Much of this review will be couched 
in terms of “who are our friends?” and 
“where do we benefit most from our for- 
eign aid investments?” On both counts, 
Israel deserves a continued high rating 
from the United States. While our eco- 
-nomic situation and domestic needs may 
force budgetary restraints on ali foreign 
aid programs, I certainly feel that as- 
sistance to Israel should remain high on 
our list of priorities, 

A disturbing trend of late. however, 
is the tendency to connect aid to Israel 
with our former assistance to South 
Vietnam. The Buffalo Jewish Review, in 
an effort to put the issue in perspective, 
on May 9th editorialized as follows: 

ISRAEL Is Not VIETNAM 

The fall of South Vietnam to the Viet 
Cong has brought reports from Israel of 
fears about its implications for United States 
commitments to the Jewish state. 

Actually, the connection between Vietnam 
arid Israel was chiefly made by spokesmen 
for the Johnson, Nixon and Ford Adminis- 
trations who wanted to persuade supporters 
of aid for Israel that they should also sup~ 
port aid for Vietnam. But some of the lead- 
ing critics of American Vietnam policy have 
never accepted this connection. Indeed, the 
differences are so great that it is difficult to 
see how any linkage can exist. 

Israel is a democracy, Its people are united 
in support of their state, and have shown a 
willingness to defend themselves. These 
things were not true in South Vietnam. In- 
deed, Israel has never wanted American 
troops to aid her and Zionist philosophy 
would almost forbid this. Israel has asked 
only for the arms and supplies she needs to 
defend herself. 

While the American people were deeply 
divided about Vietnam, they have shown 
through their representatives in Congress a 
commitment to the survival of Israel. 

Perhaps most of all, while there were dif- 
ferences over whether American security 
depends on what happens in Southeast Asia, 
no one doubts that it is in America’s interest 
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to have a strong and viable Israel in the 
Mideast. 

This does not mean that all will be smooth 
sailing for Israel. The Ford Administration 
is still exhibiting a coolness toward Israel and 
though the United States is still expected to 
provide Israel with economic and military aid, 
it may not be all that Israel wants. 

But this has nothing to do with Vietnam 
and now that the war is over this Adminis- 
tration may be able to devote more of its 
time and energies to other areas, including 
the Middle East. 


This time of reappraisal of our for- 
eign policy goals is also the time of solid- 
ify our ties with friendly democratic na- 
tions. First and foremost, Israel is a 
democracy. It is engaged in a struggle for 
its national existence, not embroiled in a 
civil war. There are no tiger cages in Is- 
rael, no elections during which Govern- 
ment opponents face arrest. In this light 
support of Israel promotes both our na- 
tional interests and our Nation’s ideals. 
In addition, in international forums, Is- 
rael has shown itself to be a reliable sup- 
porter of the United States on occasions 
when many of our European Allies were 
silent or without support. 

These are times, too, of uncertainty 
in the Middle East, where the threat of 
war has never entirely receded in 27 
years. However, as we continue to seek to 
promote a negotiated settlement in the 
Mideast, we have a moral responsibility 
to stand firm in our support for Israel’s 
rights and we must keep pressing for a 
reciprocal willingness from the Arab na- 
tions to forge a real compromise, a real 
commitment to nonbelligerency. 

Determined American demonstrations 
of our commitment to stand firmly be- 
hind Israel’s just struggles are essential 
not only for maintaining the status quo 
and the balance of power, but for forg- 
ing the path toward genuine peace in this 
troubled area of the world. 


TESTIMONY OF DR, E., T. DUNLAP 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished Dr. E. T. Dunlap, chancel- 
lor for higher education in Oklahoma 
has presented timely testimony before 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
which reflects the review of State Higher 
Education Executive Officers Association 
regarding career, vocational, and occu- 
pational education. 

Dr. Dunlap most adroitly advised the 
committee on both philosophical and 
practical aspects of postsecondary edu- 
cation needs of our country. The testi- 
mony refiects the official position of the 
association as adopted April 25, 1975, and 
he was acting as a national spokesman. 

Mr. Speaker, I include that important 
statement in the RECORD: 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. E. T. DUNLAP 

In order to place our views on the subject 
of vocational education in the proper con- 
text, I should like first to share with the 
Committee certain basie principles to which 
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we are committed and which will form the 
context of our specific views on the subject 
at issue today. 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 

1. Education is a state responsibility, there- 
fore, the Federal Government should respect 
the right and role of the States to develop 
and maintain unique systems for planning, 
coordination and governance of postsecond- 
ary education to meet the variety of post- 
secondary educational needs of their citizens. 

2. Federal programs should be sufficiently 
flexible to allow for the meeting of individual 
needs within the states, in the light of fed- 
eral priorities, rather than calling for shift- 
ing of state priorities to obtain federal 
funding. 

3. Federal programs should not be enacted 
into legislation or initiated without reason- 
able assurance of sufficient funding to make 
them viable for the legislative life of the 
program. Further, all federal programs 
should be forward funded so as to allow for 
the most efficient use of resources. To enact 
Federal legislation and then fail to fund it, 
not only crentes-false expectations with an 
ensuing credibility gap in relation to federal 
action, but contravenes national purposes as 
legislatively enacted and creates resentment 
and uncertainty on state and institutional 
levels. 

4, Federal law should recognize the roles, 
responsibilities and efforts of States in plan- 
ning, coordinating and financing postsecond- 
ary education, including: 

a. Recognition of the diversity among states 
with respect to fiscal capability, economic 
conditions, diversity of postsecondary edu- 
cation institutions and structures for coordi- 
nation, administration and governance of 
postsecondary education; and 

b. Development of Federal programs which 
build upon, and are coordinated with state 
programs in contrast to federal programs 
which ignore, duplicate or distort state ef- 
forts. 

5. Federal requirements for state planning 
for segments of postsecondary education 
should be related to, be an integral part of 
and grow out of comprehensive state plan- 
ning for postsecondary education. The Fed- 
eral government should recognize and rein- 
force such statewide planning without: 

a. Specifying the particular structures 
within the State which shall undertake it; 

b. Predetermining what the outcome shall 
be; or 

c. Mandating the specific form it should 
take, 

At the same time, the Federal govern- 
ment can and should offer incentives to the 
states to encourage such comprehensive 
planning to be as inclusive of the postsec- 
ondary education community as possible 
and should provide technical assistance di- 
rectly or indirectly to other agencies to help 
the states and their postsecondary agencies 
accomplish this. 

POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL AND 
TIONAL EDUCATION LEGISLATION 

As integral parts of the career functions 
of education as a whole, career, occupational 
and vocational education are and should be 
of major concern to all levels of the educa- 
tion community. From the Land Grant Col- 
lege Act of 1862 to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968 and Title XB of 
the Education Amendments of 1972, the fed- 
eral government has progressively expanded 
its interest and support for the vocational 
components in education at all levels, and 
this has been more than matched by the 
states in which the majority of the oper- 
ating funds for occupational and vocational 
programs have and continue to come. Cur- 
rent levels of state and federal concern and 
interest are increasing rather than decreas- 
ing at the present time. 


VOCA- 
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In the Educational Amendments of 1972, 
under Title XB, the federal government 
crearly recognized for the first time that the 
states through their postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions—technical institutes, com- 
munity colleges, senior institutions and 
their branches, and proprietary schools— 
are as heavily involved in occupational pro- 
grams designed for immediate entry into the 
world of work as are secondary schools. 
While the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 recognized postsecondary ed- 
ucation involvement to some extent, the 
setting aside of 15 per cent of the funds for 
postsecondary vocational education still 
placed the primary responsibility for voca- 
tional education with the secondary schools. 
Today, however: 

1. Approximately 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents in community colleges are enrolled in 
occupational or immediate job entry pro- 
grams; 

2. Technical institutes tend to be pri- 
marily, if not wholly, postsecondary in 
nature; 

8. An increasing number of baccalaureate 
and higher institutions and their branches 
have technical, occupational and related 
programs; and y 

4. The majority of the occupational and 
technical programs &t proprietary schools 
are postsecondary in nature. 

The picture has shifted and it is critically 
important that any revised or new Voca- 
tional Education Act clearly recognize this 
Tact. 

The relevance of postsecondary occupa- 
tional education to, and the necessity of tak- 
ing it fully into account in, any effective 
comprehensive planning for higher and post- 
secondary education within the states is 
clear. 

This was recognized by The Congress in 
Title XB of the Education Amendments of 
1972 by specifically making planning for 
postsecondary occupational education an in- 
tegral part of the overall planning process to 
be carried out by state postsecondary educa- 
tion commissions (1202). If the educational, 
career, occupational and vocational needs of 
post-high school-age students and adults— 
as well as the human resources and needs of 
the states and nation—are to be met, then 
such postsecondary education comprehen- 
sive planning, not for the purpose of com- 
pliance with federal regulations but to serve 
the citizens of the states and the nation, is 
essential. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended in 1968, has made major contribu- 
tions with implementation and funding by 
the states to the development of vocational 
education in the states and the nation. How- 
ever, it is time to reconsider some of its basic 
provisions to meet changing circumstances, 
including recognition of the major role of 
postsecondary institutions and systems in 
the career, occupational and vocational 
fields. Simple extension of the 1968 amend- 
ments or modifications of these or more of 
the same are no longer adequate. At the very 
least, any extension or new amendments 
should take into account Title XB of the 
Education Amendments of 1972. The em- 
phasis in the act should be on flexibility to 
meet the needs of citizens of local, state and 
national levels. 

Accordingly, any effective version of a new 
vocational-occupational education act or 
amendments should include the following 
eonsiderations that go beyond the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 as amended in 
1968. 

1. A clear statement of national objectives, 
but with the recognition that these may be 
differently realized in the various states in 
the light of their particular needs, structures 
and concerns based upon economic, demo- 
graphic, social, educational and business and 
industrial profiles. Among these national ob- 
jectives should be: 

a, Access to appropriate vocational, occu- 
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pational and career education regardless of 
age or level of educational attainment; 

b. More effective and continuous planning 
at all levels to meet local, state and national 
needs of citizens—planning that includes 
the working community as well as education 
units and institutions; 

c. Improved institutional, guidance, coun- 
seling and career information including in- 
formation to protect the student as a con- 
sumer; 

a. Innovation in vocational, occupational 
and career education to meet the changing 
needs of students of all ages, including those 
who because of work or life conditions can- 
not attend full time or in traditional schools 
or campus settings; and 

e. Integration of vocational education 
with academic education in effective devel- 
opment of career preparation and renewal. 

2. Consolidation of titles in the light of 
objectives but with maximum flexibility in 
the use of funds in accordance with ade- 
quate state planning to meet the unique 
needs within the states. 

3. Increased funding for postsecondary 
occupational and vocational education which 
reflects: 

a. The number of people involved in post- 
secondary occupational and vocational edu- 
cation; 

b. The types of varieties of programs; and 

c. The level and cost of such programs. 

Within postsecondary education, federal 
funds should not be set aside specifically for 
particular types of institutions in order to 
provide maximum flexibility in the use of 
vocational funds in the light of effective 
statewide planning. 

4. Removal of the “sole state agency” re- 
quirement as applied to all vocational and 
occupational education at the state level as 
this relates to planning and administration. 
Except in those states where a single state 
agency is responsible for planning and co- 
ordination of all types and levels of educa- 
tion, the act should provide for a separate 
administrative agency on the elementary- 
secondary level and at the postsecondary 
level, The problems at each level are anal- 
ogous but not the same. While there should 
be, in fact must be, provision for common 
effort and coordination of planning on two 
levels, the mandate that they be the same 
is in actuality to creat a third branch of 
education rather than recognize the in- 
tegral involvement of vocational and occu- 
pational education in the total educational 
process. 

5. Planning for postsecondary occupa- 
tional and vocational education should be 
an integral part of comprehensive planning 
for postsecondary education, including 
higher education as a whole within the 
states. To make it otherwise is to encourage 
fragmentation, conflict, duplication and in- 
effective use of resources. The responsibility 
for such planning should rest with the 
agency within each state having primary 
responsibility for comprehensive postsec- 
ondary planning within the state. It should 
not be the function of the federal govern- 
ment to require or encourage duplication of 
agencies within the states. Likewise on the 
federal level more effective coordination is 
needed between the Office of the Deputy 
Commissioner for Occupational and Adult 
Education and the Deputy Commissioner for 
Postsecondary Education, with other areas 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare concerned with occupational educa- 
tion, and with the Departments of Labor 
and Agriculture. Fragmentation on either 
state or federal levels leads to ineffective and 
weakened programs. 

6. Of primary importance for planning, 
coordination and implementation at all 
levels is more adequate data collection and 
analysis . including education, program, 
manpower and resources data. The states 
should be encouraged to collect and analyze 
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such data, to utilize the national data where 
applicable, and to integrate vocational data 
into general education planning at all levels. 
The federal government as one beneficiary 
of such data collection and analysis should 
share the cost of such data collection and 
should provide technical assistance to the 
states when necessary or desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ilustrate 
the concern which I and my colleagues have 
by reference to my own State of Oklahoma. 
At the present time the Oklahoma State 
System of Higher Education which I serve 
as Chancellor, has some 358 different pro- 
grams of postsecondary technical and occu- 
pational education enrolling nearly 13,000 
students requiring an expenditure during 
the current year of some $16.5 million. Of 
the total support for these programs, more 
than 94 per cent is provided by state funds 
with less than 6 per cent coming from the 
federal government through the states’ allo- 
cation of federal Vocational Education Act 
funds. 

If we are to continue the expansion of our 
commitment to the urgently needed pro- 
grams of postsecondary technical and ocen- 
pational education, it is of critical impor- 
tance that the level of Federal support for 
these programs be increased. 

It is also important that those funds 
which are made available be made available 
in such a way as to give maximum benefit 
in the total comprehensive planning for 
postsecondary educational opportunity. 
When funds are allocated to an agency with- 
out responsibility for postsecondary educa- 
tional programs, with these funds later re- 
allocated after the basic operating plan for 
the year has been adopted, it is impossible 
to make the most efficient use of available 
resources, 

Our recommendations to the Committee 
therefore, are these: (1) That the level of 
funding for postsecondary technical and 
occupational education be substantially in- 
creased based on documented need deter- 
mined by such factors as enrollment, grad- 
uates, relative costs, manpower requirements 
or a combination of these or other similar 
factors; and (2) That the funds appropri- 
ated for postsecondary technical and occu- 
pational education be allocated directly to 
the agency within each state legally respon- 
sible for postsecondary education. By such 
an arrangement the Congress will ensure 
more efficient utilization of available funds 
and will eliminate the possibility of post- 
secondary funds being diverted either for 
state level administrative costs or for other 
activities unrelated to postsecondary tech- 
nical and occupational education. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I wish to express my 
appreciation to you and the members of the 
Committee for the opportunity of appearing 
before you today. The results of your delib- 
erations will have major impact on educa- 
tion at all levels in this country for some 
time to come. The members of the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers Associa- 
tion offer their assistance in your continued 
deliberation to the end that the best interest 
of all students and citizens in the states and 
the nation will be served. 

Thank you, 


THE LATE KENNETH B. KEATING 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1975 
Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
loss which all of us who knew Kenneth 
Keating feel is a very great one indeed. 
New Yorkers will always remember him 
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for his outstanding service in the U.S. 
Senate, as a Congressman, an associate 
justice of New York’s court of appeals, 
and our Nation’s representative to India 
and Israel. Ken Keating distinguished 
himself as a thoroughly nice and gentle 
man, a much beloved and respected Am- 
bassador, and an extraordinary public 
servant. We will miss him and offer our 
sympathy to his wonderful family. 


MAKING ELECTION DAY A 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, the elec- 
tion of 1974 showed once again that a 
vast number of Americans are not exer- 
cising their principal right as free citi- 
zens—the right to vote. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War, great improvements have been 
made to remove barriers from voting. The 
poll tax has been abolished and the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 has moved against 
more subtle forms of racial discrimina- 
tion. Yet in the past election cnly 38 
percent of the eligible voters came to the 
polls. Clearly, something is very wrong. 

As we move toward our Bicentennial 
we must rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and there could be 
no more fitting act of Congress to com- 
memorate our 200th birthday than to 
make Election Day a national holiday. 

In today’s busy world, workers often 
have to. commute long distances to work. 
Many have to leave for their job before 
the polls open and arrive home after they 
have closed. Others work odd hours, 
which meke it inconvenient, if not im- 
possible, to get to the polls. While some 
employers do provide time for their em- 
ployees to vote, all too often the decision 
to vote or not to vote is based on the 
economic consideration of loss of pay as 
a result of missing work; this is uncon- 
scionable. 

Another very serious problem is that 
those workers who do vote tend to vote 
on their way to work or on their way 
home. This trend has caused long lines, 
and reports from across the country in- 
dicate that people are unwilling to wait 
in long lines to exercise their right to 
vote. By making Election Day a national 
holiday, many of these problems can be 
eliminated. 

A national election holiday will not 
only give a greater number of citizens 
the ability to vote, but will increase the 
opportunities for citizens to participate 
in the electoral process by working at the 
polls or for the candidate of their choice. 

Most democracies around the world 
have designated Election Day a holiday 
so that workers have the chance to par- 
ticipate. The following chart shows that 
of the countries surveyed, all but Eng- 
land and Japan have Election Day either 
on Sunday or have designated the week- 
day as a holiday. The chart also shows 
how poorly U.S. voter turnout compares 
with that of other countries. 
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The Senate, on two recent occasions, 
has approved legislation to make Election 
Day a national holiday; most recently in 
the Campaign Reform Act of 1974. This 
year, as we consider improving that act, 
and as we think of methods to celebrate 
our 200th birthday, I can think of no 
greater tribute to democracy than deéclar- 
ing Election Day a national holiday, 


WRITING TO WASHINGTON 
DOES GET ACTION 


HON. RICHARD NOLAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, for many 
long months, America has been gripped 
by recession and plagued with doubt 
about our ability to deal with a very crit- 
ical economic situation. Throughout this 
troubled time, we in Government have 
urged the people of the United States 
not to lose faith, but to take stock in the 
tremendous reserve of resource and 
achievement we have. 

In that regard, I want to bring to the 
attention of all Members of Congress, 
and the American people, a very 
thoughtful and refreshing approach to 
the problem of pessimism in America. 
Mr. C. J. Erickson is the president of 
the Princeton State Bank in. Princeton, 
Minn. In my judgment, he is on the right 
track, as indicated in the attached news- 
paper clipping covering correspondence 
he has had with Senator Humprrey and 
President Ford: 

Warre TO WASHINGTON DOES Ger ACTION 

The following correspondence initiated by 
C. J. Erickson of Princeton should be of great 
importance to each and every citizen of the 
United States:) 

GERALD R. Forp, 

President of the United States, 
White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. HosERrT H. HUMPHREY, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: After a great deal of 
thought I have decided to present my hum- 
ble opinion on a subject I have contemplat- 
ed for the past several years. I am writing to 
the two of you because I consider both of you 
on the top of my list as the statesmen of 
our times. I am confident you will give con- 
sideration to the contents of this letter. 

We are nearing the 200th Birthday of our 
nation. Pessimissim is our greatest enemy. 
It is so discouraging to read and hear daily 
the statement, “Every man, woman and child 
owes 50 much of our government debt”. Why 
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not tell our people the truth. Let's tell them 
what this great nation has accomplished in 
the last 200 years. 

I have been In the banking industry for 
37 years. Over these years I have viewed, re- 
viewed and prepared thousands of financial 
statements. I have always considered the 
value of the end result, namely net worth. 
In short, total assets less liabilities. 

I have never opposed a public works pro- 
gram if our nation receives value for the 
dollars spent. We are now In need of such 
& program. Let’s inventory our government 
assets and subtract our Habilities and on our 
200th Birthday tell our people, young and 
old, what we have accomplished in 200 years. 
Our net worth will astonish most of us. 

Let’s review what some of our assets are: 
public buldings including furniture and fix- 
tures, federal highways, mineral resources, 
national parks, national forests, federal 
dams, military equipment and bases, na- 
tional museums and art galleries and con- 
tents, congressional records, harbors, cur- 
rency, gold and silver plus so many other as- 
sets such as all the knowledge of our people 
which ts a result of our educational system. 
Last, but not least, our accounts receivable 
which means all money due the United 
States Treasury and government agencies. 

This total of assets would be astronomical. 
Subtract our debt, divide by our population 
and the per capita amount would be unbe- 
Ievable. A print-out containing this Infor- 
mation should be made available to every 
eltizen and I believe we would change our 
thoughts from pessimistic to optimistic. It 
would create a pride among all our people. 
We would then try to preserve our properties 
rather than destroy them. I believe it would 
reverse our entire outlook on life. Most of us 
would say, “How great we are. How much we 
have”. 

This would indeed be a large task to ac- 
complish, but I feel that with the assistance 
of our tremendous computer equipment we 
could do it. We would employ thousands of 
computer personnel, appraisers, mathemati- 
clans, scientists, fieldmen, secretarys and 
others. Perhaps we would have to divide the 
nation into congressional districts or smaller 
to accomplish this great task. But I feel con- 
fident the results would be inspiring. We 
have a great country. Why not Iet us and fu- 
ture generations know this. 

I would be extremely pleased to hear your 
reactions to my idea. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. ERICKSON, 
President, Princeton State Bank. 

PS.—At a future date, our States and 
political sub-divisions should do likewise to 
enable us to have a complete picture. 


ROBIN BEARD INCORRECTLY 
LISTED AS SUPPORTER OF HR, 
6416 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, in a “Dear Colleague” let- 
ter issued by Harotp Forp and me, to 
seek additional cosponsors for H.R. 6416, 
the Intergovernmental Counter-Cycli- 
cal Assistance Act of 1975, Representa- 
tive Rosin BEARD of Tennessee was in- 
correctly listed as a cosponsor of the 
measure. Ep Bear of Rhode Island 
should have been listed as a cosponsor. 
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My apologies to both gentlemen for 
the error. 


INTERSTATE GUN TRAFFICKING 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the issues central to the alarming in- 
erease of private possession of handguns 
in this country is the relative ease with 
which handguns are moved interstate, in 
contravention of the Gun Control Act of 
1968, to the point that lost or stolen 
Weapons are becoming the fastest-mov- 
ing item on the black market. 

Over the past 3 months, the Subcom- 
mittee on Crime has learned, through 
extensive testimony, that effective law 
enforcement is the most serious casualty 
of this unrestricted activity. The Director 
of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms, the Federal agency charged 
with enforcing the 1968 act, has testified 
that their inability to gather, store and 
retrieve weapons data centrally and re- 
quire its submission renders Federal ef- 
forts to stop interstate gun trafficking 
almost nugatory. 

Yesterday, another important perspec- 
tive was added to the trafficking-law en- 
forcement picture in testimony given by 
Detective Sgt. Owen D. Quarnberg, of 
the Utah County, Utah, sheriff's office, 
who was introduced by the gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. McKay). In his remarks, 
Sergeant Quarnberg framed the issue 
very effectively: 

[W]e are rapidly approaching a time when 
the number of firearms privately owned by 
our citizens, could reach a level where there 
will be a weapon for each man, woman, and 
child. There is no immediate incentive to- 
ward, nor possibility of, a “zero population 
growth” of firearms. A seemingly unsatiable 
demand by the “honest citizen” and criminal 
alike has created a tremendous incentive for 
thieves to steal firearms. The business is lu- 
erative . . . Our intelligence indicates that 
this is not only the random opportunity 
criminal, but organized thieves as well. Our 
intelligence also indicates that the groups 
which deal with the fencing of stolen weap- 
ons extend beyond state lines and in fact, 
extend into our surrounding states. 


Detective Sergeant Quarnberg further 
indicated that thieves can profitably sell 
stolen handguns to individuals, fences, 
or pawnbrokers with impunity because 
local law enforcement agencies like his 
have difficulty tracing them to their true 
owners or proving that the suspect who 
has them in his custody at arrest came 
inte their possession unlawfully. More- 
over, accordingly to the sergeant— 

The problem of tracing ownership really 
becomes critical when we recover a firearm 
which has been used in a violent crime. 
Many times locating the original owner 
would help solve the crime, 


In response to Members’ questions, 
Sergeant Quarnberg estimated that, out 
of all the handgun investigations he has 
participated in over the past 4 years— 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
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2,000—50 to 75 percent more cases could 
have been solved if purchase, ownership, 
and transfer data were available to the 
sheriff’s office. To remedy this situation, 
Sergeant Quarnberg suggested that com- 
plete data on firearms’ ownership be 
made available to local law enforcement 
agencies and that manufacturers imme- 
diately adopt a standardized serializa- 
tion system to avoid duplication. 

Because I believe this information 
adds to a great deal to the debate over 
stricter Federal firearms controls, I in- 
clude a copy of Sergeant Quarnberg’s 
statement in the Recorp at this point. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF SERGEANT QUARNBERG 


Mr. Chairman and Menibers of the Sub- 
committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before your Subcommittee and address one 
of the multiplicity of problems facing Ameri- 
can Law Enforcenient. 

My name is Owen Quarnberg, Detective Ser- 
geant for the Utah County Sheriff's Office, 
Utah County, Utah. My testimony is sub- 
mitted in behalf of the officers of my depart- 
ment and the Law Enforcement effort they 
help to perpetuate. 

We commend the efforts of this Subcom- 
mittee in helping to generate solutions to 
this nation’s rising crime problem of which 
we are all too acutely aware. 

In the United States there are approxi- 
mately 74 commercial firearms manufac- 
turers. Each year they produce large numbers 
of firearms for American markets. Addition- 
ally, there are 104 companies abroad, both 
foreign and American owned, which produce 
firearms for American markets. 

With nearly 300 million people in the 
United States, we are rapidly approaching a 
time when the number of firearms privately 
owned by ouf citizens, could reach a level 
where there wil) be à weapon for each man, 
woman, and child. There is no immediate 
incentive toward, nor possibility of, a “zero 
population growth” of firearms. A seemingly 
unsatiable demand by the “honest citizen” 
and criminal alike has created a tremendous 
incentive for thieves to steal firearms. The 
businses is lucrative. We estimate that in 
our area alone, our citizens have lost some 
$50,000.00 worth of firearms so far this year. 
Our intelligence indicates that this is not 
only the random opportunity criminal, but 
organized thieves as well. Our intelligence 
also indicates that the groups which deal 
with the fencing of stolen weapons extends 
beyond state lines and in fact, extends into 
our surrounding states. Example: A.T.P. 
agents working with the Provo Police Depart- 
ment recently arrested an individual with 
caches of stolen weapons in Utah and Ari- 
zona. An investigation revealed that these 
weapons had been originally stolen in a num- 
ber of states. 

There are essentially three profitable ways 
for the thieves to dispose of these stolen fire- 
arms. 

The first is for them to sell the firearm 
directly to another individual, no questions 
asked. Unless that buyer runs afoul of the 
police in such a way that ownership of the 
firearm is questioned, we have very little 
chance of recovering this class of firearm, 

Secondly, the thieves may either take them 
out of the state or sell them to a “fence” 
who will take them out of state to sell them. 
Again, unless the “fence” or the ultimate 
buyer is stopped and the weapon checked, 
there is very little chance of recovery. 

Thirdly, the thief may take the firearm to 
a pawn shop and either pawn it and not 
redeem the gun or he may sell it ont right. 
In this case we have @ much better chance 
of recovery of the stolen gun. 
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We have legislation which requires our 
pawn dealers to submit to us, each week, a 
eopy of all business transactions. As these 
are received, all information regarding fire- 
arms is complied and sent to our state 
bureau of criminal identification. They en- 
ter the appropriate information in the Na- 
tional Crime Information Center's computer, 
here in Washington. If the appropriate in- 
formation matches with that in the com- 
puter, it transmits what we call a “hit”, 
When we receive this information, which 
usually takes about a week, we go to the 
pawn shop, inform the owner that the gun 
is stolen, and we pick it up. The computer 
tells us which police department reported 
the gun stolen and other information. 

Armed with this information we begin 
an investigation to trace all those who have 
possessed the firearm since it was stolen, In 
every case we have investigated this year, 
the gun turned out not to be stolen. The 
time spent by everyone who is involved in 
processing these reports as well as the com- 
puter time makes this a very costly process, 
It indicates some weakness in our system 
that could be corrected if we are going to 
be effective in controlling the flow of illegal 
and stolen firearms. 

One help would be to require all dealers 
of used or second hand firearms to submit 
@ form to their respective police depart- 
ments, on a weekly basis, detailing a com- 
plete description of the firearm as to manu- 
facturer, model, complete serial number, 
complete caliber, type (pistol, rifle, or shot- 
gun) along with complete identification in- 
formation on the person pawning or selling 
the gun, 

One other help would be to require the 
manufacturers to standardize their serial 
number assignment methods. 

Also, there needs to be a minimum amount 
of information which must be submitted to 
state bureaus of identification by the police 
agency in order for the stolen firearm to be 
entered in the computer. 

Lastly, there needs to be some method of 
getting the citizen to record the complete 
information on their guns at least in their 
own) files, if not with the police. This last 
one is of great importance because a large 
number of stolen guns do not get entered 
because the victim does not even know such 
things as the model, let alone the serial 
number, 

Because many are not entered on the com- 
puter, when the police come across weapons 
that on one will claim, there is no way to 
locate the original owner. 

The problem of tracing ownership really 
becomes critical when we recover a firearm 
which has been used in a violent crime. 
Many times locating the original owner 
would help solve the crime. 

I realize that, rather than solving prob- 
lems, what I have presented may have raised 
even more questions. I would be happy to 
try and respond to any questions you may 
haye at this time. Thank you again for the 
opportunity to come here. 

APPENDIX 
I, HANDGUNS, WEAPON TYPE, AND SERIAL PREPTX 
CODE 

A—Revolver; single action, SA. 

B—Revolver; double action, DA. 

C—Pistol; single shot, SS. 

D—Pistol; automatic, AP. 

11, RIFLES 

A—Boilt action, BR. 

B—Pump, PR. 

C—tLever action, LR. 

D—Automatic, AR. 

TH. SHOTGUNS 

A—Bolt action, BS. 

B—Pump, PS. 

C—Lever action, LS. 

D—Automatic, AS. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 
CONFERENCE 


HON. ALAN STEELMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Environmental Study 
Conference’s interim executive commit- 
tee, I would like to bring to our col- 
leagues’ attention the following article 
from the May 10, 1975, National Journal 
Reports. ESC is performing a valuable 
service to House Members, and I en- 
courage more Members to join the con- 
ference. A lst of the 118 Members who 
already -have joined also follows: 

New House Group Arms To Inrorm MEMBERS 
or ISSUES 
(By Arthur J. Magida) 

Tucked into a cramped office on the fourth 
floor of the Rayburn House Office Building 
is the Environmental Study Conference 
(ESC), the newest offshoot of a Congress des- 
perate for concise, quick and objective 
information, 

Formed by Rep. Richard L. Ottinger, D- 
N.Y., at the end of January to act as a clear- 
inghouse for environmental information and 
to focus attention on ecological affairs, the 
ESC's four person staff has been working in 
a combined storercom and mimeographing 
room surrounded by piles of paper and 
enough typewriters and mimeograph ma- 
chines to stock a small office supplies store. 
Several times a day secretaries from Repre- 
sentatives offices use the mimeograph ma- 
chines and the office fills with the distracting 
clanking of the copying roller. 


CREATION 

The ESC was the brainchild of Ottinger, 
who is executive vice president of the Friends 
of the Earth Inc. Ottinger said in an inter- 
view that when he was in the House from 
1965 to 1970, he saw the need for a group 
such as the ESC. When he returned to Con- 
gress in January as the temporary chairman 
of the 75 Democratic freshmen, Ottinger had 
the prestige and the expertise to form the 
ESC 


Ottinger said he noticed that although an 
overwhelming number of the new Democrats 
in the House were keenly concerned with en- 
vironmental issues, the issues often were lost 
in the clamor over the energy crisis. He said 
that providing a non-partisan objective 
forum to disseminate information on en- 
vironmental affairs could enable Members of 
Congress to give ecological issues the atten- 
tion he says they deserve. 

The New York Democrat said that "It is 
crucial to get early warning of an issue”— 
especially for a bill that a Member might 
oppose. He said, “Environmentalists often act 
too late,” frequently moving after a commit- 
tee has released a bill. This forces them to 
convince a committee member to change a 
vote, which is more difficult than convincing 
him of the vote in the first place. 


PURPOSES 


ne of Ottinger’s goals for the ESC was to 
provide a system that would alert those both 
in and out of Congress to issues and bills 
that were emerging so there would be time 
to study them and organize either for or 
against them. 

On Jan. 27, nine Democrats and two Re- 
publicans announced the formation of the 
ESC. They said that the purposes of the con- 
ference would include: 

Providing Members interested in the envi- 
ronment with a vehicle for furthering their 
legislative goals; 
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Seeking information about the environ- 
mënt from sources outside Congress for the 
use of ESC members; 

Following closely the status of environ- 
mentally significant legislation and to alert 
ESC members when these bills are under 
consideration in committee or on the House 
floor; 

Serving as a two-way clearinghouse be- 
tween ESC members and informed sources 
outside of Congress by gathering informa- 
tion for ESC members and by providing out- 
siders with information on congressional ac- 
tivities; 

Establishing task forces within the ESC 
on certain subjects, “especially with regard 
to environmental threats that may be sus- 
ceptible to legislative remedy.” 

GROWTH 

The membership rolls of the ESC have 
swelled since the Jan. 27 announcement. By 
March 5, there were 65 members. By April 25, 
there were 118. 

Ottinger said that he was worried that the 
ESC would not attract Republicans—“I’m a 
fairly aggressive progressive,” he said—and 
the proportion of Democratic members is 
somewhat larger than the proportion of Re- 
publicans. In the whole House, 66 per cent of 
the Members are Democrats, 33 per cent are 
Republicans, But in the ESC, 78 per cent are 
Democrats, while 21 per cent are Republi- 
cans, About half the ESC members entered 
the House in January. Only three of those 
58 freshmen are Republicans. 

STAFF 


By the end of February, the ESC interim 
executive committee selected James H. Rath- 
lesberger, 26, was a legislative assistant for 
environmental affairs for Rep. Henry 8. 
Reuss, D-Wis., for the last two years. From 
July 1971 to December 1972 he was a re- 
search director for the League of Conserva- 
tion Voters. While with the league, Rathles- 
berger wrote a book—WNizon and the Environ- 
ment (Village Voice Press, 1972)—detailing 
President Nixon's lack of concern with the 
environment, 

By the end of March, three other persons 
were hired for the staff: Kenneth R. Murphy, 
28, a journalist since 1973 with Environmen- 
tal Reporter newsletter, who writes the ESC’s 
weekly newsletter on legislation and commit- 
tee hearings; Susan J. Sladek, 27, a congres- 
sional Maison specialist with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency from 1971 to 1975, 
who works on the newsletter and fact sheets 
on specific bills; and Kathryn L. Baker, 24, a 
former legal secretary, who is office manager. 

FINANCES 


ESC members are charged $25 dues a year, 


but encouraged to pay more. The ESC's week- 


ly legislative newsletter is available to non- 
profit groups for $50 annually and to others 
for $100. The conference uses borrowed of- 
fice space. Each month, Rathlesberger must 
find which ESC member has an opening on 
his staff so that the money can be used to 
pay the ESC staff. He said that while the 
Democratic Study Group has long-term com- 
mitments from Members for use of staff slots, 
the ESC has only monthly commitments. 
INFORMATION 

The ESC has distributed analyses of en- 
vironmental legislation and activities that 
several environmentalists have called “in- 
valuable.” Its first weekly bulletin was dated 
April 7. The bulletins, averaging 18 pages, 
describe bills coming to the House floor dur- 
ing that week and list the floor managers 
and the positions on the legislation of the 
Administration, interest groups and the 
Senate. They list committee hearings on en- 
vironmental issues and executive actions and 
provide charts of the status of major en- 
vironmental bills. 

OUTLOOK 

Ottinger said he expects the conference to 

hold its first forum—on the Clean Air Act 
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amendments—within the next few weeks. 
Rathlesberger said he hopes to have enough 
money for another staff member soon. 

The group ts supported by virtually every 
organization outside of Congress that works 
on environmental affairs. David Luken, act- 
ing director of the natural resources, envi- 
ronment and energy section of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, said that 
the ESC “will probably provide a very valu- 
able service to its members. It is a mecha- 
nism that I hope House Members will make 
more use of.” 

Sheldon Kinsel, conservation Maison for 
the National Wildlife Federation, said the 
new group “has tremendous potential. It 
will increase the efficiency of Congress be- 
cause it will be able to tap outside sources 
that have great expertise atid can spend all 
their time working on issues. In this town, 
tformation ts power.” 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY CONFERENCE 
MEMBERSHIP 

Bella S. Abzug, Jerome A. Ambro, Mark 
Andrews, Herman Badillo, Max Baucus, Rob- 
ert E. Bauman, Berkley Bedell, Aiphonzo 
Beli, Jonathan B, Bingham, James J. 
Blanchard, Lindy (Mrs. Hale) Boggs, Edward 
P. Boland, Don Bonker, John Brademas, Wil- 
lam M. Brodhead, George E. Brown, Jr., 
John J. Burton, Bob Carr, Silvio O. Conte. 

John Conyers, Jr., Robert J. Cornell, Law- 
rence Coughlin, E. (Kika) de Ta Garza, John 
D. Dingell, Thomas J. Downey, Robert P, 
Drinan, John J. Duncan, Robert Duncan, 
Joseph D. Early, Bob Eckhardt, Robert W. 
Edgar, Don Edwards, David F. Emery, Dante 
B. Fascell, Millicent Fenwick, Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., Joseph L. Fisher, James J. Florio, Edwin 
B. Forsythe. 

Donald M. Fraser, Gilbert Gude, John Paul 
Hammerschmidt, Mark W. Hannaford, Tom 
Harkin, Herbert S, Harris, II, Philip H. Hayes, 
Ken Hechler, H, John Heinz, II, Henry Hel- 
stoski, Jack Hightower, Elizabeth Holtzman, 
Frank Horton, Allan T. Howe, William J. 
Hughes, James M. Jeffords, Robert W. Kasten, 
Jr„ Martha Keys, Edward I, Koch, Johu 
Krebs, Robert Krueger. 

Robert J. Lagomarsino, Robert L. Leggett, 
Wiliam Lehman, Elliott H. Levitas, Matthew 
F. McHugh, Torbert H. Macdonald, Andrew 
Maguire, Romino L. Mazzoli, John Melcher, 
Helen S. Meyner, Edward Mezvyinsky, Abner 
J. Mikva, George Miller, Norman Y. Mineta, 
Patsy T. Mink, Donald J. Mitchell, Anthony 
Toby Moffett, William S., Moorhead, John E. 
Moss, Stephen L. Neal. 

Lucien N. Nedzi, Richard Nolan; Richard 
L. Ottinger, Edward W. Pattison, Claude 
Pepper, Larry Pressler, Joel Pritchard, Henry 
S. Reuss, Frederick W. Richmond, Theodore 
M. Risenhoover, Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Robert 
A. Roe, Fred B. Rooney, Philip E. Ruppe, 
Martin A. Russo, Ronald A. Sarasin, Paul 
S. Sarbanes, James H. Scheuer, Patricia 
Schroeder, John F. Seiberling. 

Philip R, Sharp, Paul Simon, Stephen J. 
Solarz, Gladys Noon Spellman, Alan Steel- 
man, Gerry E. Studds, Burt L. Talcott, Frank 
Thompson, Jr., Paul E. Tsongas, Morris K. 
Udall, Guy Vander Jagt, Richard F. Vander 
Veen, Charles A. Vanik, Henry A. Waxman, 
James Weaver, Timothy E. Wirth, Sidney R. 
Yates, Andrew Young. 


A TRIBUTE TO KENNETH B. 
KEATING 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, America lost a fine statesman 
and dedicated public servant just re- 
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cently with the passing of Ambassador 
Kenneth B. Keating. Ambassador Keat- 
ing’s long and versatile career, however, 
will remain as an inspiring example of 
the many ways in which a patriotic and 
hardworking person can serve his or 
her country. 

The Ambassador to Israel at age 74, 
Ambassador Keating began his years of 
public service by serving in both World 
War I and World War II. In 1946 he 
was elected to his first term in Con- 
gress, and after 12 years as a Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives he 
was elected as Senator from the State 
of New York. 

After his departure from the Con- 
gress in 1964 Ambassador Keating was 
elected to the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. Several years later the Presi- 
dent appointed him Ambassador to In- 
dia, and after resigning this post in 1972 
he was recalled for diplomatic duty in 
1973, this time as Ambassador to Israel. 

Soldier, Congressman, Senator, judge, 
and Ambassador—Kenneth B. Keating 
was truly an outstanding America. His 
countless contributions as a public ser- 
vant will not be forgotten by New York- 
ers, the Members of this body, or the 
entire American people. 


THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BUDGET AND THE NEEDS 
OF RURAL AMERICA 


HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received an excellent analytical letter 
from the distinguished dean of agricul- 
ture at Purdue University, Dean R. L. 
Kohls. 

Dean Kohls is specially concerned 
about the agricultural appropriations 
budget and its impact on research and 
extension operation in the State of 
Indiana. 

In the area of research, it is necessary 
to further increase the funds for the 
Hatch Act, which supports the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. We must do 
everything possible to restore the agri- 
cultural research thrust of the past few 
years. A 12-percent increase allows us 
only an opportunity to stand still. The 
Presidential budget for the support of the 
extension service through the Smith- 
Lever funds calls for only a 6-percent 
increase. If this minimal increase is ap- 
proved, the program will deteriorate. 

To continue the research programs op- 
erating at full capacity, it is also neces- 
sary to add some additional funds for the 
renovation of facilities and replacement 
of major research equipment. It is im- 
portant that the laboratory and research 
equipment be brought up to date. 

I am privileged to reprint this letter in 
the Recorp and call it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
West Lafayette, Ind., April 22, 1975. 
Hon, FLOYD FITHIAN, 
Longworth Building, Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Fioyp: As you approach the agricul- 

tural appropriations budget, I thought I 
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would share a few thoughts with you on the 
President's budget recommendations as they 
reflect upon the research and extension oper- 
ations of your state: 

(1) The budget for the Hatch funds which 
support the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions on a matching and formula basis 
shows some increase. The nearly 12% in- 
creases does at least reflect our growing in- 
fiationary problems. It will not restore the 
agricultural research thrust to its levels of 
a few years ago, but it will at least help 
stem the decline. 

(2) The special appropriations for sup- 
porting the research and extension work in 
rural development under the Rural Develop- 
ment Act have been deleted as a special line 
and put into the Hatch and Smith-Lever 
funding. Frankly from the viewpoint of Con- 
gressional intent to strengthen rural devel- 
opment work, this is not a good move—in 
many states (not in Indiana, if I can help it) 
this will simply mean a reduction of em- 
phasis in rural development. However, from 
the viewpoint of the real situation of the 
past several years, this move is probably in 
order, The actual appropriations made to the 
research and extension title have been far 
below authorization and too low for effective 
utilization. The case then is up to Congress: 
if its purpose is to truly foster rural develop- 
ment, the appropriation should be kept sep- 
arate but substantially Increased from its 
current minimal levels; otherwise this mer- 
ger approach is wise. 

(3) The special earmarked funds to un- 
dertake special research work is sharply in- 
creased in the present bill. You should be 
aware of some of the implications of this 
approach. These funds are dispersed as 
grants to appropriate state experiment sta- 
tions from the USDA office of Cooperative 
State Experiment Stations. This means that 
we can yet be caught up in the concept of 
charging overhead costs in the several states. 
Hatch funds are not subject to this overhead 
concept. Generally speaking a federal dollar 
buys more research activity through Hatch 
appropriations than through the special 
grants route. What is really needed is an 
approach that would permit the administra- 
tion of special purpose funds through the 
Hatch Act structure without the distribution 
formula provisions applying. A key point 
should be remembered. Research funds han- 
dled as grants for special purposes are effec- 
tive only so long as the Experiment Station 
structure supported by the Hatch formula 
funds is strong and viable. Over the long 
pull, special research money at the expense 
of a weak Hatch Act appropriation will re- 
sult in the deterioration of the nation’s 
problem-solving ability in the food arena. 

(4) The president's budget for support of 
the Extension Service through the Smith- 
Lever funds show only a six percent increase. 
This is inadequate to cover inflationary needs 
and will not permit a maintenance of pro- 
grams. The fact that there is a greater in- 
crease proposed for research than extension 
is not the issue. The issue is that at this 
point in time a greater investment is needed 
in the research and extension functions that 
undergird our future food supply. Neither of 
these proposed budgets reflect this priority 
need. The Hatch proposal will permit us to 
barely maintain ourselves—the Smith-Lever 
will result in some deterioration. 

(5) A special point needs to be brought to 
your attention. We are in urgent need of a 
special appropriation to be distributed to the 
state stations for renovation of facilities 
and major research equipment, It is my un- 
derstanding that this has occurred some time 
in the past—but has not been done now for 
many years. Our laboratories and research 
equipment are out-of-date and worn out. We 
desperately need a major injection of this 
kind. In this recession year, of course, such 
an appropriaticn would serve the additional 
purpose of stimulating the economy. Any 
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help in this partciular area would be very 
welcome. None is provided in the present 
budget. 

I hope the above observations are of help. 
Of course, I am a biased advocate for the 
future of our food supply and for the well- 
being of rural America. The present budget 
proposals show some improvement over the 
past efforts of the administration to scuttle 
the state systems of Experiment Stations and 
Extension Services. They should be inter- 
preted, however, for what they are—mainte- 
nance oriented, not expansionary. 

Additional increases to both the Hatch and 
Smith-Lever lines would be especially help- 
ful to our work in Indiana, 

Please call if I can be of further help. 

Sincerely, 
R. L. KOHLS, 
Dean. 


STATEMENT OF THE ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


HON. JOHN W. JENRETTE, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. JENRETTE. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the Environmental Protection 
Agency is overinterpreting its mandate. 
There is virtually no area of urban or 
rural life in America today that is not 
subject to jurisdictional claims of the 
EPA. I believe it is time that the Con- 
gress reviewed the enabling legislation 
establishing this agency. There are few 
Congressmen and Senators who do not 
have their own private horror story re- 
garding the almost arrogant, far-reach- 
ing power of the EPA. 

Accordingly, I am in the process of 
drafting legislation that will call for a 
sweeping review of the original legisla- 
tion with the aim of more clearly defin- 
ing EPA’s powers. 

I have no predisposition regarding the 
EPA’s efficacy or utility. There is little 
doubt in my mind that it has performed 
an invaluable service in a number of 
areas. But we can all recall that just a 
few short years ago, when there was no 
such agency as the EPA, we all some- 
how managed to exist and even prosper. 
We all watched as this Agency grew 
to super size from just a handful of 
staffers. There are now 9,203 employees 
in this Agency and it is growing daily. 

Dr, Irving Kristol of New York Uni- 
versity recently stated: 

If the EPA's conception of its mission ts 
permitted to stand, it will be the single most 
powerful branch of government, having far 
greater direct control over our individual 
lives than Congress or the Executive or state 
and local government. 


I do not want to hamstring the EPA 
and make it a big, fat, useless agency 
without teeth. But on the other hand I 
think we are seeing a graphic example of 
how “absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” No one elected the bureaucracy 
that is beginning to govern our daily 
lives. They received no mandate from 
the electorate. 

There is an old bit of wisdom that 
states whenever a power is abused, then 
that power will be thrown off. The EPA 
should guard against a too zealous use 
of its regulatory powers if it woulc not 
seriously hamper its capacity to serve 
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a useful purpose. The EPA could learn 
a good lesson from the way monkéys are 
captured in some parts of India. A small 
opening is cut in a gourd and fruit or 
nuts are placed inside. When the mon- 
key reaches inside and grabs the bait, 
he makes a fist that is too big to get out 
of the opening. When the tribesman ap- 
proach the chained gourd, the monkey 
refuses to release his prize and is cap- 
tured. The EPA is refusing just as ada- 
mantly to relinquish any part of what 
it conceives its mission to be. 

This irrational obduracy, demonstrated 
on so many occasions by the EPA, may 
lead to a cutback in its powers even be- 
yond what is proper or advisable. 

In my own Sixth District of South 
Carolina, the EPA has caused serious 
problems. They have issued strict new 
regulations causing the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to order the suspension of 
the use of Mirex—an effective pesticide 
used against fire ants—beginning June 30 
as applies to aerial application. Scientists 
at Clemson University showed that three 
widely spaced applications of Mirex an- 
nually present no danger to the coastal 
area ecology. They showed that although 
Mirex can bioaccumulate, such spaced 
applications causes no danger to the life 
cycle of various aquatic species: On the 
other hand, testimony by hundreds of 
farmers and others showed that the in- 
festation of the South American pest has 
caused danger to livestock and humans 
and the fire ant mounds make use of farm 
machinery difficult to impossible. Testi- 
mony by Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Phil Campbell showed conclusively that 
the fire ant can be completely eradicated 
if the EPA would simply relent just a bit. 
But no concessions have been forth- 
coming. 

The EPA refused for quite some time 
to allow the controlled use of DDT 
against the tussock moth in Oregon. 
While it refused to budge on this issue, 
the moths defoliated 174,000 acres of for- 
est. It relented only after heavy congres- 
sional pressure and a lawsuit was filed. 

Replies to letters sent to the EPA are 
patronizing, supercilious, and condes- 
cending. They explain in ABC fashion 
their concern with the ecology and their 
responsibilities. They take great delight 
in shifting all blame to other agencies— 
in the case of Mirex they point the fin- 
ger at the USDA. Decisions affecting the 
lives of millions of persons are made in 
the face of overwhelming testimony and 
evidence from the scientific community 
and the citizenry. 

Dr. Harry Bell, president of the South 
Carolina Farm Bureau and chairman of 
the Technical Committee of the National 
Cotton Council, recently testified before 
the Agriculture Committee on which I 
serve about the EPA’s recalcitrance. 

Bell told the committee that: 

We are especially concerned about the in- 
fluence on pesticides policy of those who 
ignore experience and scientific evidence, 
who have no appreciation for the necessity 
and benefits of pesticides, and instead rely 
on their political instincts, 


Bell continued: 

There is a tendency for decisions to ema- 
nate from the office of General Counsel (for 
EPA) instead of the Office of Pesticides Pro- 
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grams, We saw the political aspects in 1972 
when the Administrator cancelled DDT in 
spite of the favorable findings of the hearing 
examiner, recommendations of the scientific 
advisory committee, and USDA, and pleas 
from user groups. 


Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize that 
no one would like to see the pendulum 
swing back to the 1950’s when pollution 
was rampant and corporate profits were 
more important than the environment. 
No one would like to see Rachel Carson’s 
splendid “Silent Spring” become a real- 
ity. I am just as concerned about the 
environment as the most ardent EPA 
staffer or Sierra Club member. I grew up 
in the outdcors in one of the most ver- 
dant and fantastic areas of the country. 
There are those who think that there 
may still be a few ivory billed woodpeck- 
ers in the Great. Pee Dee swamp in my 
district. Game and fish abound in my 
district. I would not like to see one fish 
kill due to pesticide, or see one bird die 
of insecticide. 

It occurs to me as I try to establish my 
credentials as one who is concerned with 
the ecological well-being of my country 
how the EPA has been allowed to intrude 
and overstep its mandate. As I try to 
establish that I have nothing against 
conservation, I realize that many in my 
shoes have probably been afraid of being 
branded as someone callously indifferent 
to the ecology. We have seen how some 
lawmakers have been branded among the 
“dirty dozen” and how easy it is to be 
typed as insensitive. 

It is the case of the entourage of the 
emperor afraid to say aloud that he had 
no clothes. It is time that we take a long, 
hard look at the EPA—not with the goal 
of dismantling it and emasculating it but 
with the simple goal of imparting 
to it a good dose of rationality and 
pragmatism. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION AND 
CONVERSION ACT 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House considers the Energy Consérva- 
tion and Conversion Act, H.R. 6860, I in- 
tend to offer an amendment which would 
expand the credit allowed against the 
gas tax liability for certain work-related 
travel. The bill as reported allows a 
credit equal: to one-half the gasoline 
tax—in excess of three cents a gallon— 
times the number of gallons of gasoline— 
in excess of 25 per month—used by the 
taxpayer in work-related travel which is 
defined in such a manner to make it ap- 
plicable for certain construction and 
migrant labor activity which is not lo- 
cated at one site. 

However, in my district in Michigan 
there are laborers who often have to 
travel as much as 80 miles one way to 
gét to their work, and this is not out of 
choice, but out of necessity. There are 
copper and iron ore mines in northern 
Michigan which are located great dis- 
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tances from adequate availablé housing. 
I am sure that these miners will do their 
utmost to conserve gasoline, but this tax 
on gasoline which we are about to legis- 
late will be an economic burden which 
they could not avoid voluntarily without 
seeking alternate employment which is 
scarce at best. 

I hope the House will favorable con- 
sider my amendment, 


NEW ASSIGNMENT FOR CHARLES 
M. COOKE, JR. 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. QUIE, Mr. Speaker, all of us have 
come to know many individuals who rep- 
resent executive agencies on the Hill. One 
of the very effective liaison officers in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has just been named Special As- 
sistant for Student Assistance to the Sec- 
retary. Charles M. Cooke, Jr., has served 
our Government in several capacities 
worthy of our commendation, but many 
of us have had the’ privilege of working 
with him during the past 2 years in his 
capacity as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation—Education. He has done 
an outstanding job. 

Because HEW is responsible for such a 
wide range of student assistance pro- 
grams that require constant trouble- 
shooting, I am pleased Charlie Cooke will 
now be applying his many talents to 
those problems. I understand that, much 
of his attention will be focused on abuses 
in the guaranteed student loan program, 
something many of the Members have 
been concerned about. 

Following is the press release from 
HEW giving additional information: 
NEw ASSIGNMENT FoR CHARLES M. COOKE, JR. 

HEW Secretary Caspar W., Weinberger se- 
lected Charles M. Cooke, Jr., 43, as his Special 
Assistant for Student Assistance. 

Secretary Weinberger said that. problems 
in the area of HEW’s student assistance pro- 
grams generated the need for an assistant 
“to work with and report directly to him on 
all facets of the student aid programs ad- 
ministered by the Department and the Office 
of Education. 

“Mr. Cooke is expected, of course, to carry 
out his responsibilities in full and timely 
consultation with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation,” said the Secretary. 

Citing instances of students being de- 
frauded by institutions, irregularities by in- 
stitutions with regard to their handling of 
Federal student assistance programs and stu- 
dents defaulting on their loan repayments, 
the Secretary charged Mr. Cooke “to focus 
his activities initially on possible fraud, pro- 
gram irregularities and potential emerging 
problems in student financial assistance.” 

In a related statement Commissioner of 
Education Terrel H. Bell said, “The Secre- 
tary and I have confidence in Charlie's ability 
and judgment and know he will contribute 
greatly to our efforts to attain more effective 
administration of student assistance pro- 
grams.” 

Since August, 1973, Mr, Cooke has seryed 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
(Education), In that capacity he has been re- 
sponsible for the development of the De- 
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partment’s legislative programs in the educa- 
tion area. 

He was instrumental in the negotiations 
during 1973 and 1974 which culminated in 
the Education Amendments of 1974, signed 
by President Ford in August, 1974. 

From 1960 through 1965, Mr. Cooke was & 
member of the Department of History at the 
US. Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, where he became Associate Pro- 
fessor of History. 

In 1966 he served in the Plans and Policy 
Section of the Military Assistance Command 
in Vietnam. From 1967 through 1969, Mr. 
Cooke served as Assistant for Vietnam, East 
Asia and Pacific Region, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, International Secu- 
rity Affairs. 

In May, 1969, he resigned his Air Force 
Commission as a Major and accepted an ap- 
pointment as Special Advisor on Vietnamese 
Affairs to the Under Secretary of State where 
he served until August 1970. 

In August, 1970, he was named Director of 
HEW’s Office of Special Concerns. In that 
post, he was responsible for informing mi- 
nority groups and other special interest 
groups of Departmental programs and poll- 
cles affecting them. He was instrumental in 
initiating a Department-wide Upward Mo- 
bility program for minorities and women, 
and in 1972 was awarded the First Annual 
HEW Award for Equal Opportunity Achieve- 
ment. 

He is a 1953 graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy and earned his Master of Arts de- 
gree in Chinese History from the University 
of Washington In 1960. During his military 
service, he was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
the Bronze Star, two Air Force Commenda- 
tions, and the Staff Officers Medal, 1st Class, 
from the Republic of Vietnam. 

Mr. Cooke, his wife and five children reside 
in Alexandria, Virginia. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME BY 
ALAN PIFER, MAY 18, 1975 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that Members of Congress will read 
with great interest a most thoughtful 
address delivered on May 18, 1975, at the 
130th commencement exercises at the 
University of Notre Dame by Alan J. 
Pifer. 

Mr. Pifer, president of the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, received an honorary doctor of 
law degree. 

My. Pifer has held numerous positions 
on local, State, and national organiza- 
tions, principally in the areas of foreign 
affairs, education, and urban problems. 
He also originated, supported, and par- 
ticipated in the Carnegie Commission on 
the Future of Higher Education, the most 
extensive study ever made of higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Speaker, other persons honored 
by the University of Notre Dame yester- 
day are: 

PERSONS HONORED BY UNIVERSITY oF NOTRE 
DaME 
Arthur J. Decio, chairman of the board of 


the Skyline Corporation, Elkhart, Ind., doctor 
of laws. 
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Dr. Peter F. Drucker, Clarke Professor of 
Social Service at Claremont (Calif.) Graduate 
School and a noted management theorist, 
doctor of laws. 

Nancy Hanks, chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, Washington, D.C., 
doctor of fine arts. 

Albert E. Jenner, Jr., a Chicago attorney 
who served as chief special counsel to the 
minority of the House of Representatives 
Committee on the Judiciary in the impeach- 
ment inquiry respecting President Nixon, 
doctor of laws. 

Congresswoman Barbara Jordan, of the 
18th District of Texas, doctor of laws. 

Chancellor William D. McElroy of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego, who is 
president-elect of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, doctor of 
science. 

Dr. Donald B. Rice, a Notre Dame alumnus 
who is president of the Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, Calif., doctor of engineering. 

Author and publisher Frank Sheed, Jersey 
City, N.J., doctor of laws. 

Alice Tully, New York, N.Y., a noted music 
patron and former singer, doctor of fine arts. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of Mr. 
Pifer’s address at this point in the 
RECORD. 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
or NOTRE DAME 
(By Alan Pifer) 

Few things that have happened to me in 
recent years have afforded me more pleasure 
than the invitation to receive an honorary 
degree from this University and to deliver 
this commencement address. Not least it 
gives me the opportunity I have long hoped 
for to express to the assembled Notre Dame 
community some thoughts about your truly 
great president, Father Hesburgh, In an age 
of irresolution and small minds, he is one of 
only a tiny handful of genuine leaders the 
American people today possess. Equally dis- 
tinguished and active in the intellectual, hu- 
manitarian and spiritual realms, he is a 
precious asset not only to the nation but to 
the entire world. If I may speak for men and 
women everywhere, we thank you at Notre 
Dame for sharing Father Ted with us. 

My talk to you today may seem more like 
a sermon than a commencement address. 
But it is after all Sunday and Whitsunday at 
that. The topic I have chosen, because it is 
much on my mind these days, is the moral 
responsibility of higher education. 

SHOULD A UNIVERSITY BE COMMITTED TO 

MORAL VALUES? 

The issue of whether a college or univer- 
sity should have an institutional commit- 
ment to an explicit set of moral values would 
until recently have been considered an in- 
appropriate and perhaps even dangerous 
question to raise on the campus—contrary to 
the very nature of the academy. On many 
campuses it would, at least, have excited 
astonishment, and even derision and on 
others would have caused people to turn 
away in embarrassed silence. 

Nevertheless, if the truly massive evidence 
of moral malaise in our society today is caus- 
ing us to reassess and think deeply about our 
social and political institutions generally, 
how, then, can higher education, an activity 
which now involves more than half of our 
young people as well as numerous adults, 
escape its share of reexamination? 

Gone today and properly so is the doctrine 
of in loco parentis, in which colleges and 
universities were expected to act as surrogate 
parents, supervising the moral behavior of 
their students. It is not this level of morality 
I am addressing, however, but a deeper and 
more difficult issue—one that appears at first 
to expose a number of troublesome dilemmas. 

For example, have we not understood that 
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an explicit moral commitment on the part 
of a college or university would conflict with 
its traditional commitment to academic and 
individual freedom? Would it not, in order 
to have meaning, imply institutional stands 
on issues such as Vietnam, the environment, 
Watergate, or busing, to name just a few? 
And would this not compromise its hard- 
won protected position of autonomy in the 
society? 

Furthermcre, how could it take such 
stands without doing violence to the rights 
of those within its walls who hold contrary 
views? Does not the ideal of the true uni- 
versity presuppose that every member of it 
is free to seek what he or she believes to be 
the truth in whatever fashion is thought 
best, provided this does not interfere with 
the rights of others? 

To accept the traditional nature of the 
true university and in the same breath rec- 
ognize the pressing need for all our social 
institutions, especially universities because 
of their critical importance to our nation’s 
youth, to make a commitment to moral 
values would seem to confront us with an 
irreconcilable contradiction. 

And which values? Whose values? What 
kind of commitment? What are supreme 
matters of conscience to one may be no more 
than personal prejudice or predilection to 
another. Much blood has been shed in the 
course of human history because people 
could not agree on the answers to these 
questions. 

A WAY OUT OF THE DILEMMA 


I choose my way out of the dilemma by 
saying I believe there are at least some 
moral values of such a high order and so 
important to our future as a people that 
a commitment to them by a university or 
college must override any conceivable objec- 
tion. One approach to describing this set 
of values is to define those qualities, outside 
the realm of the purely intellectual, -that 
an institution would seek to foster in its 
graduates, There are four which seem to me 
of transcending importance at this juncture 
of history. They are integrity, tolerance, 
humanitarianism, and humility. 

INTEGRITY 


It is painful to have to talk of integrity, 
or honesty, in an academic gathering. This 
is so because of the traditional, tacit as- 
sumption that the pursuit of knowledge by 
its very nature produces a deep respect for 
integrity. And yet we have seen all too clearly 
that higher education does not necessarily 
contribute to the growth of integrity in its 
graduates. 

Lying, cheating and lawbreaking have 
been the hallmarks of some of our nation’s 
top political leadership, including even a 
President. One corporate executive after 
another has pleaded guilty to breaking cam- 
paign laws—not just inadvertently but by 
ingenious, deliberate design. 

All of these men were products of higher 
education, many with advanced degrees. 
While the family, the community, including 
the church, and lower levels of schooling 
must assume the main burden of responsi- 
bility for moral awareness, one does have 
to wonder whether higher education plays 
any role at all. Did these morally blind in- 
dividuals never in their college or univer- 
sity careers have any deep encounter with 
questions of morality, values, ethics? Can 
their moral insensitivity to any degree be 
fairly laid at the door of the higher educa- 
tional institutionals they attended? It is a 
troubling question, 

Certainly there is no greater need today 
than to reestablish the highest standards of 
personal integrity at all levels of society, but 
especially at the leadership level. Adherence 
to such standards, of course, extends well 
beyond just shunning the more obvious forms 
of unethical behavior; it precludes many 
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other practices which, while not exactly un- 
lawful, are a good deal less than truly ethical. 
This kind of shoddyness, petty cheating, mis- 
representation and corner-cutting we see 
all about us as an accepted aspect of Amer- 
ican life, justified by the claim that it is 
“only smart business practice,” or “realistic,” 
or that “everyone is doing it” What will 
higher education haye to say or do about 
this? 
TOLERANCE 


It is also somewhat painful to have to 
bring up the question of tolerance in an 
academic gathering, since knowledge of na- 
ture and mankind is the basis of tolerance. 
And yet, with college-educated men and 
women now diffused throughout the society, 
occupying in large part its leadership struc- 
ture, we still find widespread evidence of 
intolerance in the nation. Race hatred, reli- 
gious bigotry, class superiority and sex dis- 
crimination are evils found in nearly every 
community. And although there has been 
some real progress toward social justice in 
recent decades, the enjoyment of equal rights 
by all Americans is still a very long way 
from realization. What is the higher educa- 
tion community doing to help reduce the 
gross disparity between our declared demo- 
cratic ideals and the reality of the way 
the nation lives out its dally life? 

HUMANITARIANISM 


Next, we come to humanitarianism—the 
disposition to be kind to our fellow human 
beings and to help those in need. Unlike 
integrity and tolerance, humanitarianism 
has rarely if ever been considered an attri- 
bute of higher education. On the contrary, 
a college education in this country has al- 
ways had the connotation of individual op- 
portunity for social and economic advance- 
ment which, where success is achieved, can 
lead to smugness and complacency. There 
may well be truth to the charge that higher 
education contributes more to selfishness 
than selflessness. We could wish there was 
something within our colleges and univer- 
sities which fostered a humanitarian out- 
look, which bolstered the generosity of spirit 
that has always been one of the finer traits 
of our national character. 

HUMILITY 


Lastly, there is humility. Since the Second 
World War, over thirty years now, we have 
enjoyed unprecedented power in the world, 
More recently, however, American hegemony 
has begun to wane, partially through the 
gathering strength of other nations but also 
because of our own mistakes, especially the 
ghastly mistake of our Involvement in South- 
east Asia. 

Where we stand today, therefore, is not 
where we stood yesterday. We are still a very 
strong nation, no doubt of it, but we have 
suffered a resounding defeat in Vietnam. We 
have been beaten not so much by a “small, 
underdeveloped, non-white nation,” as some 
would have it, as by a growing awareness of 
the contradiction between our deepest Amer- 
ican ideals and our actions in Southeast 
Asia. The question now is whether we will 
have the courage to admit the mistake and 
use the experience to forge a better nation, 
or will be led to resentment and arrogance 
to make still other costly mistakes, with even 
more drastic consequences. 

Here, of course, it was Campus protest that 
did so much to catalyze national sentiment 
against our involyement in Vietnam, But it 
also gave rise to the greatest divisiveness in 
our country since the Civil War, pitting stu- 
dents against college administrations, chil- 
dren against parents, brothers and sisters 
and friends against each other. I do not be- 
lieve that higher education has, in any co- 
herent, institutional way, ever attempted to 
promote the understanding that true na- 
tional maturity is an amalgam. of the pride 
and humility on the part of its citizenry ... 
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and what I meant by that is a just sense of 
our limitations as well as our strengths. Our 
chances of world leadership from here on 
will, I firmly believe, be entirely dependent 
on a wide appreciation of that truth among 
our people. In the vanguard of this under- 
standing could be those who have enjoyed 
the benefits of higher education. But will 
they? 
YOUTH AND MORAL VALUES 


Is it naive to expect that a college or uni- 
versity really can foster qualities such as in- 
tegrity, tolerance, humanitarianism and 
humility in those who pass through its halls? 
Yes, I am afraid it is naive, if one holds to 
the simplistic notion that the indication of 
moral awareness is something that is done 
to the student. Education, as we know, 
means to lead out, with the implication that 
what is inherent within us needs only to be 
brought to the fore. Indeed, the capacity for 
moral awareness and sensitivity is something 
most people seem to have anyway, as a natu- 
ral attribute of youth. 

Eric Erikson, in his book, “Young Man 
Luther,” writes that youth stands between 
the past and the future, both in individual 
life and in society; it also stands between 
alternate ways of life. He describes the late 
teens and early twenties as the most exuber- 
ant, the most careless, the most self-sure, 
and the most self-consciously productive 
stage of life. At the same time, it is an age 
“most painfully aware of the need for deci- 
sions, most driven to choose new devotions 
and to discard old ones, and most susceptible 
to the propaganda of ideological systems 
which promise a new world-perspective at 
the price of total and cruel repudiation of 
an old one." The need for devotion, the need 
for repudiation: these constructive and de- 
structive aspects of youthful energy, Erik- 
son writes, have been and are employed in 
the making and remaking of tradition .. . 

How poignant, how apposite these words 
are in the present situation. Many of the 
young people of the past decade and today 
are considered to have a profound sense of 
moral awareness, to be a truly moral genera- 
tion. Outraged at the injustices, the hypoc- 
risy, the baseness they have observed in the 
adult world, they have expressed their moral 
concern by rejecting the materialistic values 
and conventions of older generations and 
by seeking personal redemption in protest 
movements, new life styles and service to 
the community. 

THIS GENERATION IS NOT UNIQUE 

But this generation is not unique, Older 
generations were imbued with moral aware- 
ness and filled with righteous indignation in 
their youth, only to see this flame extin- 
guished as they grew older and lost their way 
in the harsh realities and inflexibilities of 
the economic and social system. Those of 
us who grew up in the nineteen-thirties, for 
example—the Depression generation—had 
plenty of moral fervor, but later, in the af- 
fluent post-war era, busy with the pursuit 
of our own individual interests, we seemed 
to lack either the perception of the con- 
tinued concern to do anything substantial 
about the problems of national and inter- 
national inequality which lay at the root of 
so much of the world’s pathology. Indeed, far 
from being part of the solution, we were in- 
trinsic to the problem. Is it ever to be so? 
Will the present generation be any different? 
Is there hope in its moral commitment for 
a better society In the future, or will its 
commitment—and its acts—also give way to 
indifference and cynicism as time passes? 

THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The answer, to this enormously important 
question, it seems to me, Hes not only with- 
in young people but very largely today at 
the door of higher education. When I first 
went to college, just before the Second 
World War, less than 20 percent of the ap- 
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propriate age group had that privilege, and 
@ large proportion of the nation’s leaders, 
products of an earlier age when college at- 
tendance was even less, were men and women 
who lacked higher education. Today about 
half the age group goes to college and it is 
rare to find a public official, a business man, 
@ professional person, even a professional 
athlete, who has not attended college, In my 
day, therefore, higher education was at best a 
marginal institution in terms of having any 
chance to influence the moral tenor of the 
nation. Today it has almost unlimited ca- 
pacity in that direction. 

HOW CAN THE UNIVERSITY RESPOND TO MORAL 

AWARENESS OF STUDENTS? 

The problem that presently demands at- 
tention is how the college or university will 
deal with the instinctive or nascent sense of 
moral awareness in its students. 

How will it respond to their moral readi- 
ness? How can it turn this to constructive 
ends? How can it refine and deepen it into 
permanence? How, in short, can the univer- 
sity prove worthy of the moral propensity 
- the young people who put their trust in 

t? 

The proper responses to these questions are 
well known and widely honored—mainly in 
the breach—so I have little, if anything, new 
to add. 

THE CURRICULUM 

First, of course, we look to the undergrad- 
uate curriculum, and within it to the tra- 
ditional liberal arts fields, as places where 
the student can learn how mankind has 
grappled with the moral issues of the past. 
Although our age seems to have them in 
abundance today, the human failings of dis- 
honesty, intolerance, selfishness and arro- 
gance are not, after all, traits that are pecu- 
liar to modern times. Such fields as history, 
literature and philosophy have a lot to say 
about the harm these evils have done, in ad- 
dition to explicating the thoughts and ac- 
tions that have advanced civilization. Noth- 
ing can be more foolish than to ignore that 
testimony. 

One can understand the desire of today’s 
undergraduate to leave college equipped with 
& readily marketable skill. There is nothing 
wrong in this. But if our colleges and uni- 
versities begin to turn out graduates with 
little but this kind of training, where then 
will be found the statesmen, the philoso- 
phers, the moralists and the thinkers, with- 
out whom no society can hope for greatness? 

I must, therefore, express concern at the 
growing emphasis in undergraduate educa- 
tion on the acquisition of specific vocation- 
al skills, If it is not leavened by enough lib- 
eral education to produce a person capable of 
moral discrimination, who knows enough 
about what man has wrought in his millenia 
of development and about the natural world 
to see him or herself and the current human 
predicament in perspective, I fear for the fu- 
ture of this nation, 

THE FACULTY 


The curriculum, of course, has little mean- 
ing in itself without the faculty. The accusa- 
tion that the faculty during the past couple 
of decades has shirked its primary responsi- 
bility to teach has been made ad nauseam, 
and in some campuses there has undoubted- 
ly been some truth to the charge. At these 
institutions the rewards for faculty members 
have been found in lengthy publication rec- 
ords or in outside service activities rather 
than in teaching. 

My purpose is not to add to the indict- 
ment, but, rather, to call attention to the es- 
sential role that faculty, especially senior fac- 
ulty, must play in giving moral content and 
meaning to the curriculum, There are always 
a few students who can find their own way 
to the heart of a subject: 

But the great majority will get there only 
through the guidance, reinforcement and 
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deeper understanding which comes from ex- 
posure to mature and wise scholarly minds 
and the opportunity to interact with them, 
This kind of teaching, conscientiously car- 
ried out by the faculty, is a sine qua non 
of any institutional commitment to moral 
values. 
INTEGRITY IN SCHOLARSHIP 

Thirdly, there is the matter of integrity 
in scholarship, to which I have already al- 
luded, Here again the indictment is famil- 
iar: trivial research carried out under the 
specious claim that it is adding to knowledge, 
publication to satisfy the exigencies of “pub- 
lish or perish,” misrepresentation of research 
results, and so on. Here surely is an area 
where considerable reform may be necessary 
if wniversities are to measure up to their 
moral commitment and be worthy of the 
young people who attend them. 


THE UNIVERSITY AS FORUM 


The fourth answer is less familiar and 
more open to challenge, although in essence 
it conforms to the tradition of the university 
as sanctuary. I speak here of the capacity of 
a university to serve as a forum for the 
debate and for the illumination of great 
moral issues through such means as visiting 
speakers, teach-ins and colloquia. Activities 
such as these can easily stray across the line 
that separates objective analysis from advo- 
cacy, thereby jeopardizing the university's 
traditional claim to autonomy and violating 
freedom on the campus. If, however, they 
expose young people to a broad spectrum of 
views, especially on the raging controversies 
of the day, giving students the fullest knowl- 
edge to draw their own conclusions, such 
activities can serve to heighten immeasur- 
ably a campus community’s understanding 
of moral values. 

THE MORAL TONE SET BY MEMBERS OF THE 

UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 


Finally, there is the moral tone set by 
individual members of the university com- 
munity, be they students, faculty, admin- 
istrators or trustees, through the example of 
their own outlook and conduct. All of these 
groups are important but most so the fac- 
ulty because of the preceptorial position its 
members occupy. It is my belief that the 
vogue-even fetish-in recent years of value- 
free teaching in the university, especially in 
the social sciences, may have done consider- 
able harm. No one, of course, would advocate 
ideological teaching in the classroom, nor 
am I suggesting a return to religious sec- 
tarianism, There is, however, no canon of 
teaching or scholarship which forbids the 
professor from making clear his own commit- 
ment to moral values in his teaching and in 
the personal statement of his life, Indeed, I 
would argue that such a commitment may 
be essential to truly great teaching. 

No person of intelligence looking honestly 
into the future today could be other than 
deeply troubled. The path ahead is uncertain 
at best and may be beset with terrible trials 
and dangers for the nation and for mankind. 

MORAL COMMITMENTS ARE MADE BY PEOPLE 

As we contemplate that future, who can 
doubt that our ultimate strength and pro- 
tection will lie not in the amount of arms 
or wealth we possess but in our character as 
a people. The university cannot by itself 
determine what that character will be, but 
its influence for good can be immense. A uni- 
versity, nevertheless, is not capable of mak- 
ing a moral commitment in itself for its 
members, However we may personify the in- 
stitution, it remains inert and insentient. 
The commitments can only be made by peo- 
ple, by the students, faculty and administra- 
tors, who form the academic community— 
men and women such as yourselves here at 
Notre Dame. The future, therefore, lles in 
your hands, 
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AQUACULTURE AS A FARMING 
ENTERPRISE 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
H.R. 6860, the Energy Conservation and 
Conversion Act, comes to the House floor 
for consideration on Wednesday, I plan 
to offer the following amendment: 

On page 55, line 10: Redesignating para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), and (6) as paragraphs 
(5), (6), (7), and (8) respectively and in- 
serting new paragraphs (8) and (4) to read 
as follows: 

(3) Section 6420(c)(2) is amended by 
striking out “or horticultural” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof; “, aquacultural or horti- 
cultural”, 

(4) Section 6420(c) (3) (A) is amended by 
striking out “or horticultural” and inserting 
in lieu thereof; “, aquacultural or horticul- 
tural”. 


The purpose of this amendment, Mr. 
Speaker, is to give due recognition to 
aquaculture as a farming enterprise. The 
committee has rightfully exempted, in 
this bill, gasoline used on a farm for 
farming purposes because of the vital 
importance of agricultural products to 
the Nation’s well-being. In defining the 
term “farm”, however, the committee has 
overlooked the inclusion of one of the 
most viable alternatives for expanded 
food production in this country—aqua- 
culture. Aquaculture, or fish farming, 
will make a significant contribution to 
nutrition in this country and will con- 
tribute significantly to easing the world 
food crisis by virtue of its high produc- 
tivity under selected conditions, and also 
by the fact that aquatic crops are pri- 
marily protein crops rather than starchy 
staple foods. 

Aquaculture currently provides more 
than half of the Nation’s catfish, 40 per- 
cent of the oysters, practically all of the 
trout, and over 10 percent of the salmon. 
In addition, appreciable amounts of 
shrimp, lobster, crayfish, clams, scal- 
lops, abalone, mussels, pompano, and 
other aquatic animals are produced an- 
nually through aquaculture. With the 
present state of aquaculture technology, 
it has been estimated that production 
by aquaculture could be increased be- 
tween three and five times from current 
production levels and that a more con- 
centrated development effort could re- 
sult in a fifteen to twentyfold increase 
in production. 

Mr. Speaker, aquaculture promises a 
dramatic increase in the supply of pro- 
tein for the consumer in the form of fish 
and fishery production. The committee, 
by not including fish farming as a farm- 
ing enterprise, has overlooked one of the 
most promising and important areas of 
food production in this country—an area 
certainly as important, as if not more 
important than, the area of horticulture 
which has been included in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the adop- 
tion of this amendment to include aqua- 
culture in the farm exemption for gaso- 
line use. 


EVER-ESCALATING COST OF 
ELECTRICITY 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS Il 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr, Speaker, no prob- 
lem has concerned me more since com- 
ing to the House in January than the 
ever-escalating cost of electricity. In my 
district of northern Virginia, many fam- 
ilies find that the monthly electric bill 
now exceeds the mortgage payment. 

I am inserting into the RECORD a re- 
cent letter from my good friend, Mr. 
Charles J. Colgan, a member of the 
Board of Supervisors of Prince William 
County, Va., along with my response. I 
commend Mr. Colgan’s suggestions to my 
colleagues: 

Prince WILLIAM COUNTY 
BOARD OF COUNTY SUPERVISORS, 
Manassas, Va., May 8, 19735, 
Hon. HERBERT HARRIS II 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HARRIS: On April 29, 
the Prince William County Board of Super- 
visors passed a resolution, which I intro- 
duced, requesting that the Virginia Con- 
gressional Delegation and our two Senators 
initiate legislation, which would require do- 
mestic suppliers of oil to furnish residual 
fuel ofl to electric utility companies in the 
Eastern part of the United States. 

I am sure you have received numerous 
telephone calls and letters, concerning the 
extremely high electric bills that many of 
your constituents have been receiving. It has 
gotten to the point, that in many cases, their 
electric bill is as high as, or even higher than 
their mortgage payments. According to 
VEPCO officials, the primary reason for these 
sky-rocketing electric costs is the high cost 
of residual fuel oll. According to VEPCO, 
they are forced by the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration to purchase this oll from for- 
eign suppliers, and the cost of this oil has 
increased from $2.00 a barrel several years 
ago to $11.50 a barrel today. 

I believe, that if domestic suppliers of 
oil were required by law to furnish or at 
least supplement the utility companies oil 
supply, we would find a very drastic reduc- 
tion in utility rates. I hope that you will 
introduce legislation, which will bring this 
about. I might add, that from all indica- 
tions, the people in Prince William County 
are extremely pleased with the job that you 
in Congress, and you have let the nation 
know that the presence of a Freshman Con- 
gressman can, indeed have an influence on 
the Congres as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. COLGAN, 

Gainesville Magisterial 
Prince William County, 


Supervisor, 
District, 
Virginia. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 15, 1975. 
Hon. CHARLES J. COLGAN, 
Supervisor, Gainesville Magisterial District, 

Manassas, Va. 

Dear Cuvck: Thank you for your thought- 
ful letter concerning the high prices VEPCO 
is paying for fossil fuel, and the serious im- 
pact these exorbitant price increases are 
having on consumers in Prince William 
County. Not only is this situation having 
a critical impact on the average working 
family in Northern Virginia, but on our 
schools, hospitals, small businesses, and local 
governments as well. 
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Let me assure you that mo other problem 
has consumed so;much of my time, nor has 
been of more concern to my constituents 
than has the electric utility cost problem. 
There are several areas of possible relief 
which I am pursuing at the federal level 
which I would like to share with you. Of 
course, I remain a strong proponent of utility 
rate reform at the state level. 

With respect to the regulations of the 
FEA, you are entirely correct in asserting 
that Virginia and other mid-Atlantic states 
are being discriminated against in the alloca- 
tion program. Because VEPCO chose to 
operate without long-term oil supply con- 
tracts, it was caught without a domestic 
supplier when the FEA was set up in 1973. 
There currently is a surplus of residual 
available in the country, which VEPCO can 
purchase on the spot market under existing 
PEA regulations, but has not made the fullest 
use of this possibility. Although the FEA 
has an equalization program which is sup- 
posed to minimize the difference in prices 
for crude and refined products in various 
parts of the country, it has neyer functioned 
properly. 

I recently testified before the Energy and 
Power Subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Conimerce Committee, 
with my own suggestions for energy. legisla- 
tion. The energy bill being drafted by that 
Committee will include a long-overdue 
review of the FEA regulations with a view 
toward revision. I support this review and 
revision, particularly with respect to the 
allocation of residual fuel for utilities. 

It has been my experience in dealing with 
the FEA—whether In trying to secure more 
fuel for METRO, or to fight corporate take- 
over of the neighborhood filling station—that 
the agency simply does not want to succeed 
in its mission to protect and serve the public. 
The fact is that the Ford Administration is 
philosophically opposed to the existence of a 
Federal Energy Administration, and goes out 
of its way to sabotage its fair and efficient 
operation, Every inquiry I have made to.that 
office has been accompanied with the “ad- 
vice” that FEA ought to be dismantied so we 
can “return to a free market. 

Chuck, you and I know that no free market 
can exist in an industry so concentrated and 
dominated by a few large companies as is the 
oil industry. When we hear that VEPCO is 
dependent on “foreign oil” we should realize 
that VEPCO is actually dependent on the 
South American branch of Exxon or Shell for 
& large portion of its Tuel. Nobody likes the 
idea of a “controlled” market in this country, 
but the real issue is whether we allow Exxon 
to control and fixed prices or whether we at- 
tempt to use an agency like the FEA to arrive 
at a fair set of controls on the high price of 
fuel. 

That's why Dam working diligently with a 
group of consumer-oriented Members of the 
House to actually roll back the price of oll 
and coal to levels which are related to the 
cost, rather than to the demand, for such 
fuels. That is why I have cosponsored legisla- 
tion to break up the major oil companies into 
smaller, competing firms In the national in- 
terest. 

I am also pushing legislation in the House 
to do away with the automatic fuel pass- 
through. This device has been- much abused, 
and has served as an obstacle to a business- 
like approach to fuel purchasing by VEPCO 
and other utilties. By eliminating the auto- 
matic pass-through and requiring the utility 
company to justify its costs in a full public 
hearing, we can be sure that VEPCO is shop- 
ping around for the best fuel buy for our 
dollars, 

Thanks again for sharing your thoughts on 
this matter with me. I know you are doing 
all that you can at the county level to cut 
costs and conserve energy. I hope we can con- 
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tinue to work together on this critical con- 
cern. 
Sincerely, 
HERBERT E. Harris IT, 
Member of Congress. 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT THE TEM- 
PORARY OPERATION OF CERTAIN 
AIRCRAFT WITHOUT EMERGENCY 
LOCATOR TRANSMITTERS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, Pub- 
lic Law 91-596 requires the carriage of 
emergency locator transmitters— 
ELT—hy certain categories of civil air- 
craft. These transmitters actuate auto- 
matically upon being subjected to ex- 
cessive impact forces and provide a con- 
tinuous electronic signal for search and 
rescue aircraft to use as a guidance bea- 
con. 

The enactment of such a requirement 
was done by the Congress to solve an ad- 
ministrative logjam that had developed 
because of the numbers of individual 
regulatory agencies and other depart- 
ments that were involved in the final 
solution. to this problem. The legislative 
mandate provided the necessary direc- 
tion for the agencies concerned. The 
aviation industry supported the concept 
having reservations only as to the search 
techniques and the then absence of the 
necessary technology and design stand- 
ards for this new equipment. 

ELT PROGRAM HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


The administration advises that an 
assist or save of an aircraft, lost or in 
distress, has occurred each 2.6 days on 
the average during the first quarter of 
1975, This excellent. record is clouded, 
however, by the time and money spent 
checking out abnormal numbers of false 
alarms. 

NEED FOR AMENDMENT 

As happens, once in a while, the legis- 
lative language inadvertently places re- 
strictions.on the regulatory agency that 
were neither intended or deemed neces- 
sary by the authors of the legislation. 
This occurred in this instance by acci- 
dently depriving the Federal „Aviation 
Administration—FAA—of the authority 
to deviate from the mandatory ELT car- 
riage requirements.even when good and 
sufficient technical reasons exist and 
safety would not be derogated. All other 
actions directed under the act properly 
grant the how of compliance, together 
with establishing the necessary techni- 
cal and operational standards, to the 
FAA to administer in their best judg- 
ment—with the exception of the ELT 
requirement. 

The proposed amendment would cor- 
rect this omission which is currently 
handicapping the FAA and causing un- 
necessary and unwarranted hardship on 
aircraft operators. 

CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED SINCE ORIGINAL 

LEGISLATION 

Since passage of Public Law 91-596, 
major changes in air traffic control pro- 
cedures, equipment and aircraft capa- 
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bilities have occurred which tend to re 
duce the dependence once required on 
he ELT. 

First. Increased radar coverage pro- 
vides the FAA with more accurate posi- 
tional data; 

Second. Imposition of terminal con- 
trol areas—TCA—with their require- 
ments for transponders, two-way radio 
and automatic altitude reporting equip- 
ment; and 

Third. An ever-increasing percentage 
of operations conducted under FAA posi- 
tive control—IFR operations. 

All of these changes haye lessened the 
importance of having the supplemental 
ELT equipment as compared to the 1970 
time period of the original legislation. 

PROBLEMS THE FROPOSED AMENDMENT CAN 

ALLEVIATE 

Considering that over’150,000 aircraft 
carry ELT’s—many voluntarily although 
not required by law—the design, manu- 
facturing and maintenance of this new 
equipment posed a challenging problem 
to the electronic industry in such a short 
time. It was not unexpected that service 
experience would bring to light design 
and/or manufacturing deficiencies. This 
has occurred in every electronic develop- 
ment and was aggravated in this in- 
stance because of the stringent demands 
for impact strength, dependability and 
endurance in this unique application. 

The major problem that immediately 
developed and continues to plague the 
FAA and the industry is one of false 
alarms. Most transmissions made on the 
emergency frequencies immediately trig- 
ger an extensive national search system 
involving the Department of Defense, 
Department of Transportation, State and 
local authorities to. mention the mini- 
mum participants. 

Regardless of the cause of the false 
alarm, that is, corrosion due to battery 
malfunction, failure of the “g” switch, 
et cetera, each signal must be investi- 
gated for obvious reasons. In March 1975, 
the U.S. Air Force reported a total of 468 
false alarms for the month which is an 
increase of 32 percent over the preceding 
month. Since one of the basie reasons 
for requiring the ELT was the burgeon- 
ing costs of search efforts, it can be read- 
ily appreciated that the false alarm in- 
vestigations are counterproductive. 

Without the ability to deviate from the 
existing wording of the law, the FAA is 
unable to reduce this incidence of false 
alarms by normal regulatory authority. 
Recently, a design deficiency resulted in 
a recall of approximately 20,000 units by 
one manufacturer. These units were fail- 
ing, resulting in undesirable false alarm 
signals. 

The deficiency could only be corrected 
in the manufacturer’s factory and few, 
if any units, were available for exchange 
or interim use while the field units were 
being modified. 

Ii the FAA had had the authority con- 
tained in the proposed amendment, these 
questionable units could have been re- 
moved for timely correction while appro- 
priate and substitute operational proce- 
dures for the aircraft owners could have 
been arranged. The proposed amendment 
will provide this capability. It is unknown 
how many false alarms would have been 
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avoided under these preferred conditions 
but most opinions indicate it would have 
been a sizable number with an appropri- 
ete cost saving to the Government. 

Presently, another manufacturer, who 
has in excess of 15,000 ELT’s in service, 
is having trouble securing replacement 
battery units. These batteries must be 
replaced on a calendar shelf-life basis to 
insure a proper power source. Although, 
the FAA, with assistance from the in- 
dustry, is endeavoring to find an alter- 
nate supplier, it appears that within 30 
days that most operators utilizing this 
FAA-approved equipment will be unable 
to fly unless the relief proposed in this 
bill is provided. 

FAA ENDORSEMENT 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the Administrator, FAA, has 
strongly endorsed this change in the law 
as being necessary if they, the FAA, are 
to properly exercise their air safety re- 
quirements under the terms of the act. 


CONGRESSMAN SILVIO CONTE RE- 
CEIVES HONORARY DEGREE FROM 
BOSTON COLLEGE 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
everyone in this Chamber and everyone 
in the First Congressional District of 
Massachusetts rejoices at the fact that 
Congressman SILvIo O. CONTE tocay re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Boston 
College, the alma mater of this distin- 
guished Member of the House. 

The honorary doctor of laws which 
Congressman Conte received from Bos- 
ton College, from whose law school he 
graduated in 1949, is but the most recent 
of a long line of such awards from dis- 
tinguished universities. Congressman 
Conte holds honorary degrees from 
North Adams State Coliege, in North 
Adams, Mass.; Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; Hampshire College in 
Amherst, Mass.; the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and Amherst College in 
Amherst, 

Congressman CONTE began his public 
life when he was elected a senator from 
the Berkshire District of Massachusetts 
in 1951. He served in the Massachusetts 
Senate until he was elected to the 86th 
Congress on November 4, 1958. 

In receiving an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from Boston College Con- 
gressman Conte was joined by other dis- 
tinguished persons, who included the 
Honorable John T. Dunlop, Secretary of 
Labor of the United States, Vincent C. 
Ziegler, former chief executive officer of 
the Gillette Co., and Prof. Paul Ricoeur 
of the philosophy faculty, both of the 
University of Paris and the University of 
Chicago. 

The citation for Congressman CONTE 
at Boston College on May 19, 1975, was 
as follows: 
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THE HONORABLE SILVIO O. Conte, DOCTOR 
or Laws 

Alumnus of our Boston College Law School 
who has nine times been elected to the 
United States Congress from the First District 
of Massachusetts, twice with the signal honor 
of being nominated by both parties. Third- 
ranking Republican on the important House 
Appropriations Committee and the ranking 
minority member of the Small Business Com- 
mittee. As befits a son of our westernmost 
county, Berkshire with its green hills and 
pleasant prospects, he strives against the 
specter of a silent spring, and is cited for his 
leadership in conservation. Statesman and a 
friend to truth, he commands the confidence 
of constituent and colleague, and honors 
his University by the decisions he makes for 
commonwealth and country. 


BETTER TIES WITH CUBA URGED 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on International Trade and 
Commerce and the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations of the House 
Committee on International Relations 
are currently holding joint hearings on 
H.R. 6382, a bill I introduced which would 
lift the U.S. trade embargo on Cuba by 
repealing the legislative authority for it. 
The subcommittees are examining ail 
points of view on the embargo and related 
questions. One such view was expressed 
recently in a recent editorial in the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. The editorial, 
which appeared May 10, 1975, con- 
cludes—correctly, I think—that trade 
with Cuba could help our own economy, 
reduce Cuba’s dependence upon the 
Soviet Union, and ease the problems 
faced by Cuban exiles in this country. 
Excerpts from the Times-Picayune edi- 
torial follow: 

BETTER Tres WITH CUBA URGED 

Sen. George McGovern's heavily publi- 
cized jaunt through Cuba must be seen 
primarily in the context of presidential- 
campaign politics, but such unofficial con- 
tacts with heads of adversary governments 
can serve as catalysts of processes that have 
been going on for some time. 

The process involved here is the gradual 
reacceptance of Cuba into the hemispheric 
community—a deed that was expected to be 
done at the Organization of American States 
foreign ministers meeting in 1974, but sur- 
prisingly was voted down, The United States 
has long been on record as desirous of better 
relations with Cuba and ready to lift the 
economic embargo imposed by the OAS if the 
other members want to. 

Detente is in the air generally, and the 
apparently sound judgment is that Cuba is 
not the threat to Latin nations it clearly 
was in 1964, when the embargo was imposed. 
Reopening trade could help our economy and 
reduce Cuba’s overdependence on the Soviet 
Union. Relaxation of tensions could also ease 
the problems of divided families and improve 
mutual understanding. 

The question now is simply how to get 
together and on what terms. Sen. McGovern 
suggests baseball diplomacy on the pattern 
of the Ping-Pong diplomacy that reopened 
China. U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger seems to want something more substan- 
tial from the Cuban side, but so, apparently, 
does Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro from 
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our side. He wants the embargo lifted at 
least to allow trade in food and medicine. 

Regardless of who knocked the ball into 
Cuba’s Court, it is back in ours now, and 
should not be left to dribble as we let 
the embargo vote at the OAS drop by our 
abstention. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT IS THE KEY 
TO ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the Nation the single question which is 
being asked by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans is how we can 
emerge from our current economic slump 
and restore jobs to the millions of men 
and women who are now out of work. 

Much of the political response to the 
very real problem of economic recession 
has been of a nature which will only 
make matters worse if it is followed. 

If men and women are out of work, 
some argue, then the Federal Govern- 
ment must provide them with jobs, even 
if it must spend billions of dollars more 
than it has in the process. The idea that 
the provision of meaningless, make-work 
jobs to those who are unemployed can, 
in any way, improve the prospects for a 
healthy economy, is rejected by all wha 
understand even the elementary laws of 
the marketplace. It may be good politics 
for some to call for deficit spending and 
public jobs, but it is bad economics. 

Deficit spending produces inflation, 
and inflation causes a curtailment of 
demand which leads to a cutback in pro- 
duction and to increased unemployment. 
What some propose as a cure is really 
one of the elementary causes of our cur- 
rent economic decline. 

In order to provide jobs the American 
economy must generate capital invest- 
ment. Secretary of the Treasury William 
Simon recently warned that our indus- 
trial plant will need at least $4 trillion 
in new capital investment funds in order 
to support the economy and the American 
people adequately in the next 10 years. 

Discussing this unfortunate state of 
affairs, the Chicago Tribune noted that, 

During the 1960’s . . . we put a smaller 
share of our money into capital investment 
than any other major free country ... New 
capital is needed both to supply a growing 
work force with the tools of production, and 
to modernize existing plants. In nearly every 
field our factories are antiquated. 


The Tribune declares that, 

The key to bringing about a shift from 
consumption to investment appears to lie 
in tax reform ... an area that should be 
considered is reform of the two-tier system 
of corporate taxation, whereby profits are 
taxed once at the corporate level and again 
at the shareholder level as dividends. None 
of our competitor countries does this... Of 
course this is going to take some real leader- 
ship. Corporate profits have become a favorite 
whipping boy of the liberals . . . It is time 
to remind ourselves that profits are the es- 
sence of the free enterprise system; that they 
are path to higher wages and an increased 
standard of living. 


The real answer to our current eco- 
nomic difficulties is to permit the free 
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market to work, capital to be accumu- 
lated and invested, and jobs to be pro- 
duced as a result of such industrial 
expansion. 

I wish to share with my colleagues the 
editorial, “Trillions for Capital” as it 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune of May 
11, 1975, and insert it into the RECORD 
at this time. 


TRILLIONS FOR CAPITAL .. . 


Secretary of the Treasury Simon warned 
Congress the other day that our industrial 
plant will need at least $4 trillion in new 
capital investment funds in order to support 
the economy and the American people ade- 
quately in the next 10 years. 

Testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee, Mr. Simon said: “The desired 
results will require government policies 
which will moderate inflation and balance 
the federal budget over time in order to 
avoid diverting needed capital away from 
investment and into the financing of chronic 
government deficits. A continuation of the 
fiscal and monetary distortions of the past 
decade will only frustrate our capital Invest- 
ment efforts and lead to still more serious 
economic problems in the future.” 

Four trillion dollars is a huge sum and is 
nearly three times the total invested in plant 
modernization and expansion in the last 10 
years. Some ask whether we can afford it; 
the answer is that we have to, even if it 
means major changes in national priorities 
and our way of life, Not to come up with 
the necessary money would prove far more 
costly in the long run. 

The United States achieved the world’s 
most powerful economy thru its ability to 
generate savings and investments which, in 
turn, created jobs, improved productivity, 
and raised the standard of living. “Con- 
tinued prosperity cannot be taken for 
granted,” Mr. Simon said. “It must be earned. 
We must be willing to allocate more of our 
resources to the future and fewer to satisfy- 
ing immediate demands.” 

Altho our national output of $1.4 trillion 
last year was equal to about 90 percent of 
the combined total of the nine countries of 
the European Economic Community and 
Japan, our competitive edge in world mar- 
kets has been deteriorating. 

During the 1960s, as the accompanying 
graph shows, we put a smaller share of our 
money into capital investment than any 
other major free country. American produc- 
tivity and overall economic growth was 
among the lowest. Our capital investment 
record reflects the short-sighted emphasis 
we place on personal consumption and gov- 
ernment spending as opposed to saving and 
capital formation. 

Paul W. McCracken, former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, adds an- 
other ominous note: that the amount of 
money added to our Industrial plant for each 
person added to the labor force in the 1970s 
is 22 per cent below what was invested be- 
tween 1956 and 1965. And while we have been 
drifting, France and Germany nearly doubled 
their industrial investment and Japan has 
more than tripled its. 

New capital is needed both to supply a 
growing work force with the tools of produc- 
tion, and to modernize existing plants. In 
nearly every field our factories are anti- 
quated. According to the February issue of 
Morgan Guaranty Survey, nearly 40 per cent 
of the American industrial complex is more 
than 10 years old and 17 per cent is 20 
years old or older. On top of all this, fully 
half of the $4 trillion will be needed to de- 
velop new sources cf energy and to meet en- 
vironmental and health requirements. 

Clearly, our capital requirements will be 
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larger in the next decade than anything we 
have faced before. We have to increase the 
quality and quantity of housing, develop 
new energy resources, improve the environ- 
ment, rehabilitate our aging transportation 
system, continue the mechanization of agri- 
culture, and construct new office buildings, 
communications networks, medical facilities, 
and schools, We haye to modernize our exist- 
ing plants and expand them so as to meet 
the need for jobs, goods, and services of an 
expanding population. 

The Puritan ethic of hard work and sav- 
ings built the United States into the eco- 
nomic wonder of the world. Only a new na- 
tional commitment to capital formation and 
investment can maintain our position. 


. AnD How To Rast Ir 

It will take more than $400 billion in capi- 
tal investment a year—more than the entire 
federal budget—if the United States fs to 
maintain its long term growth in real na- 
tional output of 4 per cent a year, and thus 
its standard of living. This compares with 
$154.7 billion invested last year. 

To do this clearly will require a shift in 
the nation’s domestic economic policies away 
from emphasis on personal consumption and 
government spending and toward encourage- 
ment of saving and investment. 

“This is a difficult concept for some to ac- 
cept,” says Secretary Simon, “because they 
prefer current consumption. With so many 
needs still unsatisfied in a land of relative 
plenty, this feeling is understandable. Our 
ability to fulfill those needs will only be re- 
stricted, however, if we fail to prepare for 
the future. The simple truism that we can- 
not consume more than we produce should 
be obvious, but we sometimes ignore it in 
setting national priorities.” 

For example, the federal budget has been 
in deficit in all but one of the last 15 years, 
in 40 of the last 48 years. These deficits dis- 
rupt capital markets because the government 
crowds others out of the borrowing line in 
order to finance its deficits. “Instead of re- 
ducing private investment to release re- 
sources for government social programs,” Mr. 
Simon warned, “we should concentrate on 
balancing the budget’. . . so that the future 
flow of savings is not diverted away from 
investment.” 

The key in bringing about a shift from 
consumption to investment appears to le 
in tax reform. While taxes take a smaller 
share ‘of our income than they do in most 
other industrial nations, the United States 
relies more heavily on the income tax— 
which discourages saving—while most other 
nations rely on consumption taxes. This re- 
flects our emphasis on gratifying today’s 
wants rather than tomorrow’s needs. We're 
not sure that Europe’s value added tax is 
the ideal solution, but thé administration 
and Congress will have to consider something 
like it in determining future priorities. 

Another area that should be considered 
is reform of the two-tier system of corporate 
taxation, whereby profits are taxed once at 
the corporate level and again at the share- 
holder level as dividends. None of our com- 
petitor countries does this—and their capital 
investment climate has improved while ours 
has deteriorated. 

Of course this is going to take some real 
leadership. Corporate profits have become a 
favorite whipping boy of the liberals. They 
have blamed tions for just about 
everything from inflation to Dutch elm dis- 
ease. It is time to remind ourselves that 
profits are the essence of the free enterprise 
system; that they are the path to higher 
wages and an increased standard of living. 
Without corporations, all of us would be 
working full time, instead of part time, for 
the government, and that’s called socialism. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AND MORE 
OUGHT TO BE ENOUGH 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
Judge W. Otis Higgs, Jr., of Memphis, 
Tenn., will be honored on May 21 by the 
Afro-American Police Association. Judge 
Higgs has presided over division IV of 
criminal court, a court of the State of 
Tennessee, for more than 4 years. I am 
including in today’s Recorp an article 
written by Judge Higgs. It is a fine ex- 
ample of his concern for his people, his 
city, and his country: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal, May 11,1975] 
ONE -HUNDRED YEARS AND MORE OUGHT 
To BE ENOUGH 
(By W. Otis Higgs, Jr.) 

From 1619 to 1863 the institution of slavery 
fourished and thrived in America. For 244 
years black people worked and toiled as chat- 
tel slaves. They were considered subordinate 
and inferior, and in 1857, in Dred Scott vs. 
Sanford, the Supreme Court spoke precisely, 
clearly and unequivocably: “A black man 
has no rights—a white man needs respect.” 

By 1865, a presidential proclamation, a civil 
war and the 13th Amendment had forever 
ended chattel slavery in America. Those hu- 
man beings without rights, respect, knowl- 
edge or education, were set free. James Op- 
penheim, in his book, “The Slave”, put it 
this way: 


“They set the slave free, 

striking off his chains, 

Then he was as much a slave 
as ever, 

He was still bound by fear 
and superstition, 

His slavery was not in his 
chains, but in himself.” 


The ending of the Civil War confronted 
America with one of the most controversial 
problems in United States history. What was 
to be done about the status of the ex-slaves? 
Politicians and newspaper reporters de- 
scribed it as the “Negro problem.” Booker T. 
Washington and Dr. W. E. B. Dubois would 
later debate the question and offer opposing 
solutions to the problem. White opinion 
ranged from continued oppression to abso- 
lute freedom. 


“Oh, I've been rebuked and I've been scorned, 
Done had a hard time sure as you're born.” 


Today, more than 100 years later, finds 
America grappling with the same problem. 
One hundred and more bitter and antagoniz- 
ing years have not resolved the problem. One 
hundred and more bitter, devastating years 
have not eliminated the problem of earning 
a living. One hundred and more bitter years 
have not eliminated racism. One hundred 
and more bitter years have not eliminated 
the problem of education. 

Ralph Ellison in his “Invisible Man" pro- 
vides us with an excellent description of the 
black man’s plight and white America’s re- 
fusal and or neglect to realistically approach 
the problem. 

“I am invisible, understand, simply be- 
cause people refuse to see me. Like the bodi- 
less heads you see sometimes in circus side- 
shows. It is as though I have been sur- 
rounded by mirrors of hard distorting glass. 
When they approach me they see only my 
surroundings, themselves or figments of their 
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imagination, indeed everything and anything 
except me.” 

Much has been accomplished, however, 
throughout America. Much has been accom- 
plished in Memphis. But there is something 
remaining to be done if Memphis is to pro- 
vide a beautiful dream for all of its citizens. 
Our leadership must adopt a positive ap- 
proach to the problem. While progress has 
been made, the objective fact is that the 
masses of blacks in Memphis continue to live 
in poverty. 

The fact that a few of us have made it is 
insignificant when compared to the masses. 

Memphis at large must be made to change, 
to join a positive approach to the problem. 
The entire city must be made to listen and 
seriously deal with the problem. A few hand- 
outs will not eliminate the problem. This 
year demands that we begin to recognize 
the problem and treat its causes and effects. 
One hundred and more bitter years ought 
to be enough. 

The Memphis black community has a great 
amount of distrust and suspicion of whites. 
A certain story of racial discrimination in 
employment has become a part of black folk- 
lore. As a small boy I sat attentively at the 
feet of black men who told the story. 

Musicians have played instruments, and 
singers have belted out emotional lyrics about 
the story. Poets have penned their poems 
about it and book after book has adopted its 
theme. It goes something like this: 

“I worked for this company 25 years. I 
knew the business from A to Z. One day the 
boss brought a young white boy into the 
company and said ‘John teach him the busi- 
ness’, I taught this young white boy every- 
thing I knew. Before long he became my 
boss and later became the president of the 
company.” 

I submit that this story is alive and well 
and living in Memphis in 1975. This inherent 
distrust and suspicion must be overcome. 
The only way to establish legitimacy in the 
minds of black people is to overcome histor- 
ical distrust and suspicion. One hundred and 
more bitter years ought to be enough. 

Sometimes I reflect and meditate on the 
human misery in the black community. So 
many idle, talented and dedicated people who 
do nothing. There are great minds in the 
black community. These talented minds have 
never been developed. These minds and this 
talent have become a vast untapped natural 
resource that Memphis has failed to develop. 

But how much greater would our city be- 
come if we launched p: to develop 
the black community to its fullest potential? 

How much greater would our city become 
if the intelligence and brilliance relegated to 
street corners were developed? 

How much greater would our city become 
if a major effort was made to lift the black 
community into the mainstream of Memphis? 

I submit that if the black community was 
developed to its fullest potential Memphis 
would become one of the greatest cities in 
the world. Frederick Douglas wrote in “My 
Bondage and Mr. Freedom”: 

“We raise the wheat, they give us the corn; 
We bake the bread, they give us the crust; 
We sift the meal, they give us the husk; We 
peel the meat, they give us the skin, and 
that’s the way they take us in; We skim the 
pot, they give us the liquor and say that’s 
good enough for the nigger.” 

One hundred and more bitter years ought 
to be enough. 

In 1943, I sat in a first grade classroom at 
Melrose Elementary. I shall never forget the 
overwhelming majority of answers given by 
the students when Mrs. Sanders put the 
question: What do you want to be when you 
grow up? Most of us said Pullman porter, 
postman, barber, teacher, preacher and nurse. 
Certainly, these are noble professions—but 
not a single black child In that classroom 
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and no black person in the history of my 
schooling ever expressed an interest in being 
mayor, governor, or the president of the 
United States. 

Somehow, the American dream of 1943— 
from rags to riches—did not apply to the 
first grade class of Melrose Elementary. There 
were jobs and positions beyond our sub- 
conscious thought. Every child daydreams 
and imagines himself in some fantasyland of 
make-believe. But in 1943 there were jobs 
and positions beyond our wildest dreams. 
My 6-year-old mentality, and I dare say the 
mentalities of every adult in the city of 
Memphis, black and white, couldn't con- 
template Memphis ever having a black fudge. 

Racism and segregation had created a 
“place” for black people and black people 
were brainwashed into accepting that 
“place.” 1975 has brought little change in 
this outdated thinking. Many blacks and 
whites continue to believe that there’s still 
a “piace” for black people. Absolute rejection 
of this notion must be the order of the day. 
Intelligence and brilliance are not commodi- 
ties reserved exclusively for whites. I'm re- 
minded of the words of a little tune: 

“Anything you can do, 

I can do. 

Anything you can do, 
Ican do better. 

I can do anything, 
better than you.” 

Memphis ts indeed a beautiful city. Its 
strategic location on the Mississippi makes 
it ideal for riverfront development. Business 
has been productive and white Memphis en- 
joys a fairly high standard of living. Yet 
black Memphis remains bound in poverty. 
Biack people have been almost totally ex- 
cluded from financial activity and the eco- 
nomic market, 

Residential segregation is a fact in Shelby 
County. Realtors and financial institutions 
combined their efforts in achieving this un- 
happy state of affairs. There must be mas- 
Sive action for curtailment. Realtors must 
be urged to change their ways. Mortgages 
must be made easier to obtain. Similarly, 
jobs and credit must be made available to 
the masses of blacks. In short, Memphians 
must make major changes at all levels. These 
changes should reflect the mistakes and 
wrongs of the past. One hundred and more 
bitter years ought to be enough. 

Black people have many profound, ego- 
crushing problems in Memphis; racism, 
housing, crime, unemployment. It appears as 
if we're a despised group of people, But the 
most interesting phenomenon is that 
Memphis loves our music. They now call it 
Memphis music. 

Discriminate against them in every seg- 
ment of Memphis life but love their music. 
Vigorously protest integrated schools and 
busing but love their music. Permit dilapi- 
dated, rat infested houses to perpetually 
exist but love their music. Oppose the con- 
struction of public housing in certain neigh- 
borhoods but love their music. Yes, love the 
music, dance to It, sing to it, but react cau- 
tiously toward the musicmakers. 

Similarly, Memphis State basketball de- 
veloped tremendous black athletes. These 
young black men spirited the Tigers to na- 
tional recognition. They deserve our praise 
and adulation. 

However, many young black men and wom- 
en will never arrange music or dunk a 
basketball. But they can contribute in other 
areas. The point is, if blacks can contribute 
to the cultural life and to sports, they should 
be allowed to pierce the discrimination veil 
in business and industry, They can be taught 
to perform needed services for private in- 
dustry and for city government. 

The leadership of Memphis can no longer 
afford to look upon the black community as 
& nagging, demanding group never happy, 
always complaining, never satisfied. It must 
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be viewed as human potential for a great 
city. Everything reasonable must be done 
to lift it to a lofty height. One hundred and 
more bitter years ought to be enough. 

It’s difficult for me to understand how a 
people in a city where Intelligence is so plen- 
tiful could allow so much to happen in one 
hundred or more bitter years and allow 
it to continue to happen. 

Not only has the city’s leadership failed 
in race relations, but in practically every 
aspect of Memphis life. Progress is the excep- 
tion to the general rule of incredible neglect. 
The present condition of downtown Mem- 
phis is symptomatic of a city without vision 
or foresight. A city where the prevailing atti- 
tude is to fiee from blacks at all costs. Appar- 
ently the presence of blacks is despicable, 
and areas they inhabit are destined for com- 
plete abandonment by whites. If the pattern 
continues, one could predict with reasonable 
certainty, other areas with abandonment 
possibilities. Obviously, this is a bad com- 
mentary for an American city in 1975. To 
paraphrase Humpty Dumpty: 


Memphis sat on the wall, 

Memphis had a great fall, 

All the squires, officials, and councilmen, 
Couldn't put Memphis together again. 


Many men have dared to dream of beauty 
and excellence. I find myself dreaming simply 
of truth for our city. We can no longer afford 
intellectual dishonesty and political dema- 
goguery. Where is the truth? Where can we 
find it? Is it in politics? Where can we find 
intellectual honesty, intestinal fortitude, 
truth and integrity? The poet said it beauti- 
fully: 


“Oh God, shall I find it in Thy holy Church, 
Or must I give it up as something dead, 
Forever lost, no matter where I search, 
Like dinosaurs within their ancient bed? 
In this vast world of lies and hate and greed, 
Upon my knees, Oh Lord, for truth I plead.” 


One hundred and more bitter years. ought 
to be enough. 

The philosophies of many of our govern- 
mental leaders can be summed up in the 
words of Bugs Bunny—What’s up, Doc? Crime 
is consuming the entire city. What’s up, Doc? 
Poverty and unemployment have reached 
alarming proportions. What's up, Doc? One 
hundred thousand Memphians live in sub- 
standard housing. What’s up, Doc? Racism is 
a living reality in Shelby County. What’s up, 
Doc? We always know the question, but never 
get answers with creativity, innovativeness 
or solutions. 

One of the major problems in Memphis is 
that government is unresponsive to the needs 
of black people. When political committees 
carved out districts for black representatives 
the community applauded. Blacks viewed 
this renaissance as the arriyal of a political 
promised land. Finally, at long last, our rep- 
resentatives on the City Council, Board of 
Education and County Court could use the 
political forum to solve hundreds of years 
of incredible, shameful neglect. “Thank God, 
a change is coming.” 

The jubilation, however, was short lived. 
By and large, black representation in govern- 
ment has been an empty promise. The same 
antagonism and racial polarization that 
characterized the Memphis civil rights move- 
ment found its way into governmental cham- 
bers and meeting rooms. In fact, black repre- 
sentation amounts to nothing more than 
sophisticated street demonstrations. The con- 
frontations between the black community 
and government are too numerous to cite in 
this article. The plain and simple truth of 
the matter is that government has been un- 
willing to share the power. Blacks have al- 
ways been the “outs” trying to get “in.” No 
people in the history of the world have ever 
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rid themselves of a different social and eco- 
nomic problem without sharing in the power. 

Mother Goose's story of the three little pigs 
holds more fact than fiction for Memphis, 
Tennessee. I’m decidedly convinced that 
aspiring blacks are similar to wolves and the 
power structure a sty of pigs. 


"Little Pig, Little Pig, 
Let me come in, 
Or PI huff and I'll puff 
And I'll blow your house in; 
No, No, not by the hairs 
Of my chinny, chin, chin, 
Will I let you come in.” 


Bold and courageous men and women are 
needed to cause Memphis to reach its true 
grandeur. Practical and realistic goals should 
be set to demonstrate progress. The mistakes 
of the past must serve as a guideline for 
creating a glorious and magnificent future. 
All Memphians, at least privately, should 
adopt the slogan, One hundred and more 
bitter years ought to be enough. 

Black life in Memphis has been difficult 
and trying. Of, but not in the society. A 
judge, but black; a PhD. but black; an elected 
official, but black, Always “out,” trying to 
get “in.” Longing to be accepted by the entire 
city. A Memphian but black. 

Interestingly enough in spite of the ob- 
vious cruelty of what W.E.B. Dubois de- 
scribed as “twoness."’ “An American and a 
Negro,” blacks and whites are locked togeth- 
er in Memphis. “We determine each other’s 
fate. Both races must reach in each other” 
and transform the past into a beautiful fu- 
ture. One hundred and more bitter years 
ought to be enough. 

The present state of affairs has brought 
torment to the lives of many blacks. Racism 
causes intragroup hatred and hostility. 
Blacks have been maimed, stabbed and shot 
at the slightest provocation by other blacks. 
Nobody in the black community has gone 
untouched. We bear the scar. Hopes and 
dreams are continually frustrated. The evil 
ramifications of racism must be put to an 
end. Paul Lawrence Dunbar touched the 
very essence of black frustration when he 
wrote: 


I know what the caged bird feels! 

I know why the caged bird beats his wings! 

I know why the caged bird sings. 

Its blood is red on the cruel bars; 

And a pain still throbs in the old, old scars. 

When his wing is bruised and his bosom sore. 

He sings—and it’s not a song of joy or glee, 

But a prayer that he sends from his heart's 
deep core, 

But a plea, that upwards to Heaven he 
flings— 

I know why the caged bird sings. 


How then shall we end one hundred and 
more bitter years? In the words of “The 
Prophet,” we must learn that it is the 
pleasure of the bee to gather honey of the 
flower, and it is the pleasure of the flower to 
yield its honey to the bee; for the bee a 
flower is a fountain of life; and to the flower 
a bee is a messenger of love; and to both bee 
and flower, the giving and the receiving is a 
need and an ecstasy.” 

I submit that if Memphis is to survive—if 
Memphis is to become a great city—if we're 
to overcome one hundred and more bitter 
years—blacks and whites must live like the 
bees and the flowers. 


HEALTH INSURANCE GAP 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Subcommittee on Health will 
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hold comprehensive hearings this year 
on national health insurance. As Con- 
gress debates this issue, it is critical that 
we are aware of the huge gap in coverage 
left by private health insurance plans. 

Health care costs are escalating, yet 
an estimated 42 million citizens have no 
protection from private health insurance 
For tens of millions more, their coverage 
is inadequate and will not cover the level 
of expenses likely to be incurred during 
serious illnesses. 

At this time I would like to include in 
the Recorp information on the health 
care gap provided by the Committee for 
National Health Insurance: 

New FIGURES BELIE COVERAGE CLAIMS 

Nearly 42 million Americans under age 65 
have no private health insurance at all. The 
number does not include the many thou- 
sands of workers and their families who have 
lost coverage this year due to layoffs. 

New data on the limited extent of private 
health insurance coverage were reported in 
the February 1975 Social Security Bulletin. 
The government publication said that 22 
percent of all Americans under 65 had no 
coverage for hospitalization or any other 
health costs as of December 31, 1973. The 
gaps in coverage were considerably greater 
than those presented by the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America, which claimed 
that only 9 percent of the under 65 popula- 
tion had no private health insurance. 

The Social Security Bulletin reported that 
private health insurance met only 25.2 per- 
cent of the $85.9 billion total national ex- 
penditures for personal health care in 1973. 
Medicare met about 40 percent of the health 
care expenditures of the aged in that year. 


OUR GROWING NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING CRISIS 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. BADILLO, Mr, Speaker, when the 
House debated the Emergency Middle 
Income Housing Assistante Act a couple 
of months ago, I warned my colleagues 
that our existing housing programs are 
falling seriously short of meeting na- 
tional housing needs and are particular- 
ly unresponsive to the requirements of 
our large metropolitan centers. At that 
time I argued that the housing needs in 
our cities are reaching crisis proportions 
and Congress is doing little to alleviate 
the problems. 

Recently developed statistics graphi- 
cally outline the magnitude of our hous- 
ing crisis and the desperate plight of our 
cities. The New York Times on ‘Sunday, 
May 11, published a table, based on data 
developed by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which traces the rise, nationwide, 
in housing prices between 1970 and 1974. 
For that time. period the graph shows 
an increase of $5,800, or a rise from $35,- 
500 to $41,300 in the cost of a median- 
price home. Monthly expenses necessary 
to carry the requisite mortgage jumped 
simultaneously from $373 to $486, while 
the minimum income requirement for 
the purchaser rose concomitantly from 
$17,900 to $23,300. Since statistics repre- 
sent national averages and the prices in 
large metropolitan areas are commensu- 
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rately higher, it is only too obvious that 
the provisions of the Emergency Middle 
Income Housing Act make its enactment 
irrelevant from the standpoint of our 
urban centers. The $38,000 ceiling on 
mortgages—with a special $42,000 stipu- 
lation for high-cost areas—and the 10 
percent set-aside for the use of high cost 
areas, act to bar large cities from effec- 
tive participation in the benefits of the 
program, 

In a more regional context, the same 
copy of the Times also featured an arti- 
cle by Joseph P. Fried asserting that, 
based upon @ recent assessment, better 
than 10 percent of the total number of 
households in the States of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut are living in 
substandard or badly deteriorated hous- 
ing. Furthermore, the amount of sub- 
standard housing in the region is far in 
excess of the new housing being built or 
old housing being rehabilitated. Overall, 
the immediate, unmet housing needs of 
the citizens of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut amount to 1,437,000 housing 
units. 

Mr. Speaker, we simply cannot permit 
this situation to continue. Neither the 
Emergency Middle Income Housing As- 
sistance Act nor the Emergency Home 
Owner Relief Act address themselves to 
these problems. Nor, for that matter, 
does any piece of legislation developed 
to date by the Committee on Banking, 
Currency and Housing. 

Very shortly I plan to introduce legis- 
lation that, by emphasizing rehabilita- 
tion, will more realistically and effec- 
tively respond to these problems. In the 
meantime, I commend the articles I cited 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

THe Ivy-Coverep COTTAGE, NEARLY AN 
IMPOSSIBLE DREAM 

One kind of American dream, the rose- 
covered cottage, the split-level in the sub- 
urbs, has been priced beyond the reach of 
most familes in the United States, and there 
appears to be little chance they can recap- 
ture it. 

The median price of a new home is up 
to $41,300. A family must have an annual 
income of at least $23,300 to afford it, ac- 
cording to a report of the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee. The median 
price of a used house is $35,660, and the 
income needed is $21,170. Because most 
Americans don't have that kind of income, 
a new home is unavailable to 85 per cent 
of all families, and a used home is out of 
reach for 80 per cent, the report says. 

Inflation and high construction costs and 
interest rates have pushed the prices up 
more than $5,000 in the last five years, the 
report says. In addition, the monthly carry- 
ing charges—taxes, insurance, utilities— 
have risen sharply. 

The effect of all this is that the Ameri- 
can dream, under present conditions, is 
realistic only for the rich and the upper 
middle class. People at lower economic 
levels increasingly must settle for rental 
housing, the report says. 

OTHER DREAMS ARE SHAKEN, TOO 

Another fragment of the American dream, 
reinforced by two decades of relative pros- 
perity, has been that the future will be 
better. How has the reality of inflation and 
recession affected that faith? 

According to a survey by Yankelovich, 
Skelly and White, an opinion research orga- 
nization, while 62 per cent of American fami- 
lies feel they are coping financially, almost 
one out of two families feels its future will 
not be determined by its own actions and 
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45 per cent have begun to accept the idea 
that each year may not bring financial 
improvement. 

The Protestant Ethic—duty before pleas- 
ure, hard work pays off—still dominates 
American family values. But one out of every 
two family members now believes that work 
and a good standard of living is a social 
right. 

THE COST OF OWNING A HOME 
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HOUSING FoR THE Poor: Crisis Is Too Mrup 
A WorpD 
(By Joseph P. Fried) 

Most housing officials in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut will tell you the 
regional housing situation for poor and low- 
er-middle-class families had reached a crisis 
stage. A conservative assessment is that bet- 
ter than 10 per cent of the total number of 
households in the three states are living in 
substandard or badly deteriorating housing. 

A Connecticut housing official, Benson 
Cohn, described his state’s situation rela- 
tive to the rest of the region without re- 
sorting to the term “housing crisis": This is 
one of the good states—where the need is 
only overwhelming, not demoralizing. 

Housing bureaucrats, builders, construc- 
tion workers and, most important, the fami- 
lies who are trapped in slums are enmeshed 
in the housing predicament. It is a “crisis,” 
too for many lower-middle-income families— 
“moderate-income” in the official jargon— 
who must often pay excessive portions of 
their income for housing if they are to live 
in decent quarters. 

The essence of the situation is that the 
amount of substandard housing in the re- 
gion, as in the nation generally, is far in 
excess of the amount of new housing being 
built or old housing being rehabilitated, at 
affordable prices for those who desperately 
need it, (Though definitions vary, and much 
depends on family size and local cost-of-liv- 
ing scales, families with less than a $10,000- 
a-year income are often considered low-in- 
come in this region and those earning $10,000 
to $15,000, moderate income.) 

Statistics quantify the regional housing 
need, though there’s no way to measure the 
personal suffering that comes with it. 

Mr. Cohn, a planning official with Connect- 
icut’s Department of Community Affairs, es- 
timates that, based on census data, there 
are 25,000 substandard housing units (apart- 
ments and single-family homes). These are 
dilapidated or badly deteriorating units, or 
units that lack basic plumbing. 

Citing a recent study, Mr. Cohn noted 
that when factors other than the physical 
conditions of housing are considered—such 
as overcrowding, and families who are spend- 
ing more than a quarter of their income for 
rent—there is a need for 141,000 units for 
Connecticut low-income families. 

Contrasting with the need, fewer than 
5,000 units are being produced annually in 
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Connecticut under state and Federal pro- 
grams. And it is these programs, not private 
enterprise, that are responsible for nearly 
all new and significantly rehabilitated hous- 
ing for families with less-than-middle in- 
comes. 

NEW YOREK'S ANNUAL NEEDS 

In New York, the State Division of Hous- 
ing and Community Renewal estimates that 
to replace substandard housing from Brook- 
lyn to Buffalo, 64,000 new or substantially 
rehabilitated units are needed annually. Last 
year, the number of units authorized for 
construction under various government-aid 
programs totaled 12,000—and many of these 
were for upper-middle-income families able 
to pay monthly rents of about $100 a room. 
The number of units extensively renovated 
is known to be minuscule compared with 
what is needed. 

As for New York City, at least 30,000 units 
a year, over 10 years, are needed to replace 
apartments that are dilapidated, deteriorat- 
ing or lacking essential plumbing, according 
to the state agency. Last year, about 10,000 
units were authorized in the city under 
government-aid programs, and here, too, 
many for upper-middle-income families. 

In New Jersey, the State Department of 
Community Affairs estimates there are 340,- 
000 substandard units that should be re- 
placed or upgraded, nearly 40,000 of them 
in Newark alone. Last year 6,000 low- and 
moderate-income units were started in the 
state under government programs; another 
1,000 units were rehabilitated. 

The regional housing picture for the fu- 
ture is equally grim: Inflation and an un- 
certain mortgage market make the prospects 
for building better housing for slumdwellers 
and lower-middle-income families increas- 
ingly elusive. 

Government housing programs are in a 
state of flux. On the state level, the New York 
Urban Development Corporation, which in 
recent years has built a major share of gov- 
ernment-aided housing in the state, has col- 
lapsed financially. At best, the rescue plans 
put together in Albany will allow the agency 
only to complete its existing projects. 

Federal subsidies, mostly cut off by the 
Nixon Administration housing freeze in 1973, 
are about to be restored under a new pro- 
gram of rent supplements (as opposed to 
construction subsidies) designed for lower- 
income families in new or rehabilitated 
housing, or in housing that needs no im- 
provement. 

Unfortunately, even the most optimistic 
Federal projections are that a mere 50,000 
families may be helped in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut by the first year’s 
rent-subsidy authorizations under the new 
program. These total nearly $168-million in 
the three states. 

This estimate contrasts with the conser- 
vative estimate of 2-million families living 
in substandard or declining housing in the 
three states. 


SUMMARY OF ENERGY CONSERVA- 
TION AND OIL POLICY ACT OF 
1975, HR. 7014 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the summary of 
the Energy Conservation and Oil Policy 
Act of 1975, H.R. 7014, which I intro- 
duced May 15, 1975, and -vhich the En- 
ergy and Power Subcommittee, of which 
I am chairman, has reported to the In- 
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terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 

tee for further action. It is anticipated 

the full committee will begin considera- 
tion of this comprehensive energy bill 

during the week of May 19. 

The Energy and Power Subcommittee 
believes this summary information to be 
vital to the Members of the House of 
Representatives at this time inasmuch as 
the House is scheduled to begin floor 
consideration May 21 of the energy tax 
bill as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

It also is my intention today to insert 
the text of H.R. 7014 in the body of the 
RECORD. 

The summary of this legislation fol- 
lows: 

SUMMARY OF ENERGY CONSERVATION AND OM, 
Pouicy Act or 1975 as AMENDED BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF ENERGY AND DEFINITICNS 

TITLE I—FINDINGS, PURPOSE AND DEFINITIONS 
Title I sets out general findings upon 

which the legislation is grounded. 

The statement of purposes summarizes the 
objectives of the several titles. 

The definitions are to be applied through- 
out the draft bill except in those sections 
which amend other laws (e.g., Allocation Act 
amendments in Titles III and IV). In those 
circumstances defined terms in those other 
acts apply. 

TITLE IJ—STANDBY ENERGY AUTHORITIES AND 
NATIONAL CIVILIAN STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Part A—Standby energy authorities 

Part A of Title II contains the following 
Presidential authorities: 

(1) To prescribe energy conservation plans. 

(2) To impose rationing. 

(3) To require international oil alloca- 
tion. 

(4) To authorize persons in the oil indus- 
try to develop and carry out voluntary agree- 
ments for international oil allocations. The 
Attorney General could grant limited anti- 
trust immunity with respect to such agree- 
ments. 

(5) To authorize the President to exchange 
information with other countries participat- 
ing in the International Energy Program. 
Confidential or proprietary data is required 
to be transmitted to other countries in a 
manner which will avoid identification of 
the person submitting the data. 

The energy conservation plan and ration- 
ing authorities may be exercised if—(1) a 
contingency plan for the exercise of the au- 
thorities has been approved by concurrent 
resolution of the House and Senate (which 
resolution must be acted on within 60 days 
after submission of the plan), (2) the Presi- 
dent has determined that implementation of 
the contingency plan is required by a severe 
energy supply interruption or the Interna- 
tional Energy Program, and (3) neither 
House of Congress disapproves the Presi- 
dent's request to implement the contingency 
plan. Special provisions apply in the case of 
emergencies occurring during the first 90 
days after enactment of the bill. 

The international oil allocation authority 
may be exercised if—(1) the President deter- 
mines it necessary to carry out the Interna- 
tional Energy Program, and (2) neither 
House disapproves his request to implement 
& plan to exercise such authority. 

The authority respecting international 
voluntary agreements and the. international 
information exchanges may be exercised at 
any time in order to carry out the Interna- 
tional Energy Program. 

Part B—National civilian 
petroleum reserve 


This part declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to create a Strategic Re- 


strategic 
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serve. The statutory scheme requires the 
President to develop a Plan for the Strategic 
Reserve which must indicate a comprehen- 
sive environmental assessment, cost esti- 
mates, size estimates, and details of siting 
and construction, etc. The Plan must be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for review. If neither 
House disapproves of the Plan, the President 
ts authorized to implement it. Certain ex- 
traordinary authorities, Including condemna- 
tion authorities and materials allocation, are 
authorized under limited circumstances and 
subject to Congressional review. A trigger 
mechanism similar to that employed for the 
exercise for the standby authorities of Part 
A of Title IT authorizes the President to draw 
down and distribute the Reserve pursuant 
to a Congressionally reviewed Disposal Plan. 
The decision to implement the Disposal Plan 
is also subject to Congressional review. 

As a component of the Strategic Reserve, 
an Early Storage Reserve program is estab- 
lished, the purpose of which is to begin the 
immediate storage of crude oll and petroleum 
products utilizing existing storage capacity. 
Development of the Early Storage Reserve 
follows the same procedures and is subject to 
the similar protections as are applied to the 
Strategic Reserve. The Early Storage Reserve 
is integrated with development of the entire 
Strategic Reserve. 

TITLE I1I—MEASURES TO INCREASE ENERGY SUP- 
PLIES PRICING AND PRODUCTION 

Part A of Title III contains a crude oil pric- 
ing provision. This provision is tied to enact- 
ment of an inflation minimization tax and a 
production maximization tax consonant with 
the purposes of the provision. 

If the prescribed inflation minimization 
tax and production maximization tax are en- 
acted, a price ceiling system would be estab- 
lished. Oil presently classified as “old oil” by 
F.E.A, regulations would be subject to a de- 
cline adjustment factor of 1% per month 
which would gradually reduce the volume of 
such oil subject to the old oil ceiling price of 
$5.25 per barrel. This adjustment recognizes 
and reflects declining field production rates. 
By taking this factor into consideration in 
establishing the amount of old oil which is 
subject to price control, the provision en- 
courages recovery techniques to aug- 
ment production which would not be en- 
couraged under present regulations. “Old oil” 
production in excess of this declining vol- 
ume, but less than 1972 average monthly 
production volumes, would be sold at the 
market price. Oil presently classified by F.E.A. 
regulations as “new oil" and stripper produc- 
tion would also be permitted to sell at the 
market price. Oil presently classified as “re- 
leased oil” under F.E.A. regulations is treated 
in the same manner as other old oil. 

Both the inflation minimization tax and 
the production maximization tax are excise 
taxes on crude oil price. The inflation mini- 
mization tax would apply to old oil produc- 
tion in volume amounts above the 1972 vol- 
ume adjusted to refiect field decline and 
below 1972 average monthly volumes. In the 
first month this tax would equal 90 percent 
of the difference between the market price 
and $5.75, In each succeeding month, the 90 
percent tax would be levied on the difference 
between the market price and $5.75 increased 
at a rate of 14 percent per month. A means 
of redistributing the revenues from this tax 
to consumers would have to be provided. 

The production maximization tax would 
apply to new oil production and stripper pro- 
duction. In the first month this tax would 
equal 90 percent of the difference between 
the market price and $7.50. In each succeed- 
ing month, the 90 percent tax would be levied 
on the difference between the market price 
and $7.50 increase at a rate of 144 percent per 
month. A plowback provision gives a credit 
against tax liability of 100 percent for quali- 
fied investments in domestic oll and gas ex- 
ploration and development. A means of re- 
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distributing the revenues from this tax to 
consumers also would have to be provided. 

Tertiary recovery is excluded from both 
taxes, 

If the prescribed taxes are not enacted, the 
price provisions of the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act are retained. 

This part also requires establishment of, 
and production at, maximum efficient rates 
of production. Due diligence requirements 
are imposed on all Federal oil, gas and coal 
leases, with lease forfeiture the penalty for 
noncompHance. 

The President is authorized to allocate 
energy production materials during a severe 
energy supply interruption. The President is 
also authorized to restrict exportation of 
energy materials needed to develop domestic 
resources. 

TITLE IV—ENERGY CONSERVATION MEASURES 

Part A—Allocation Act amendments 


This part contains a series of Amend- 
ments to the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act including: 

(i) Reevaluation of Section 4(a) Regu- 
lation; 

(2) Gonversion Mechanism to Standby 
Authority; 

(3) Mandatory Gasoline Allocation Sav- 
ings Program; 

(4) Retail Distribution Control Measures; 

(5) Limitations on Pricing Authority; 

(6) Direct Controls on Refinery Opera- 
tions; 

(7) Inventory Controls; 

(8) Hoarding Prohibition; and 

(9) Supplemental Authorities to Assure 
Reasonableness of Petroleum Prices. 

The Reevaluation of Section 4(a) Regu- 
lation Amendment requires a thorough re- 
view of the pricing and allocation regulation 
by FEA with a view toward simplification of 
the system to meet current needs. 

The Conversion Mechanism to Standby 
Authority Amendment provides an im- 
proved method of congressional review of 
proposals to remoye products or segments 
of the industry from regulation pursuant to 
the review of the regulatory framework. The 
amendment provides a convenient method 
for making the transition from a mandatory 
allocation program to a standby authority 
by retaining a familiar and flexible frame- 
work with which both industry and govern- 
ment are experienced. 

The Mandatory Gasoline Allocation Sav- 
ings Program amendment requires that 
gasoline consumption be restricted to 1973- 
1974 levels and that no growth in gasoline 
consumption above these levels be permitted 
for three years. In addition the President 
is given discretionary authority to further 
reduce gasoline availability by 1% incre- 
ments if such reductions in consumption 
can be achieved consistently with the ob- 
jectives of the Emergency Petroleum Allo- 
eation Act of 1973. This is an interim 
measure imposed until conservation meas- 
ures become effective in reducing consump- 
tion. 

The Retail Distribution Control Measures 
Amendment provides a mechanism whereby 
any motorist inconvenience which might 
possibly arise from the Mandatory Gasoline 
Allocation Savings Program will be mini- 
mized and gasoline availability at non-busi- 
ness working hours assured. 

The Limitations on Pricing Authority 
Amendment prohibits the President from 
establishing minimum prices. 

The Direct Controls on Refinery Opera- 
tions Amendment and Inventory Controls 
Amendment provide the President with addi- 
tional authorities he may require to manage 
the Mandatory Gasoline Allocation Savings 
Program. 

The Hoarding Prohibition Amendment 
would prohibit hoarding during periods of 
shortage. 
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The Supplemental Authorities to Insure 
Reasonableness of Petroleum Prices amend- 
ment is fashioned after the proposal by 
M. A. Adelman, Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This 
amendment is permissive. It authorizes the 
President to act as exclusive agent in ac- 
quiring imports of petroleum products for 
the United States, A secret bidding process 
and the potential to sell to the large Ameri- 
can market may result in “shaving” of prices 
by O.P.E.C. members. Regulatory and audit 
safeguards are imposed upon the operations 
of the program. 

PART B—INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY CONSERVATION 


This part establishes an Industrial Energy 
Conservation Program to improve the en- 
ergy efficiency of large consumers of energy. 
It is a voluntary program under which the 
FEA Administrator will publish energy ef- 
ciency targets for the 2,000 largest energy 
consuming manufacturers. These manufac- 
turers would then prepare plans for achiev- 
ing those targets. 

The targets are intended to bring about 
improvements in energy efficiency of 15 per- 
cent by January 1, 1978 and 20 percent by 
January 1, 1981, as compared to the manu- 
facturer's energy consumption in calendar 
year 1972 (or 1973 or 1974, if the manufac- 
turer was not in business in 1972). 

The manufacturers would file yearly re- 
ports concerning their energy consumption, 
unit volume of production and progress in 
achieving the energy efficiency target. The 
Administrator is required to review and eval- 
uate the plans and reports, which would also 
be available to the public. The Administrator 
would provide information to assist manu- 
facturers in improving their energy efficiency 
In determining whether energy efficiency 
targets are being achieved, the Administra- 
tor will consider such matters as changes in 
quality of available raw materials, the energy 
content of available fuels, the utilization of 
waste energy and by-products to provide fuel 
or energy, the mix and quality of products, 
governmental regulatory requirements, and 
other factors relevant to achieving the en- 
ergy efficiency targets. 

The provisions of this part require manu- 
facturers to furnish information concerning 
progress in achieving the energy efficiency 
targets, but do not impose any penalties for 
failure to achieve the targets. 

The Administrator must conduct continu- 
ing evaluations of progress in energy con- 
servation and publish annual reports. The 
FEA is also required to publish guidelines 
concerning methods and devices for achiev- 
ing maximum energy efficiency in consump- 
tion of energy in various processes and 
equipment designated either in the law or in 
the Administrator’s regulations, including: 
kilns; reheat furnaces; melting furnaces; 
electric motors; pumps and compressors; dis- 
tiation equipment; boilers; rolling, drying 
and pressing processes; smelting processes; 
and catalytic reforming and cracking proc- 
esses. 

The Administrator is also required to eval- 
uate and hold hearings on the effects which 
the induetrial energy conservation program 
may have on employment, 

TITLE V—IMPROVING ENERGY EFFICIENCY OF 
CONSUMER PRODUCTS 


Part A—Automobdile fuel mileage 
Part A of title V provides for mandatory 


automobile fuel economy standards. Each 
manufacturer's average fuel economy for all 
of his production (including imports) in a 
modei year must meet the following stand- 
ards: 


Model year: 


Miles per gallon 
18.5 
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Standards for model years 1981-84 are set 
administratively by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. The standard for 1985 may be 
modified administratively, subject to Con- 
gressional veto. 

Standards are required to be adjusted 
downward to refiect any decrease in fuel 
economy which results from more stringent 
motor vehicle emission standards. 

A i4 MPG margin of error is provided for, 
thus not penalizing a manufacturer who 
misses the standard by less than 14 MPG. 
If a manufacturer exceeds the standard by 
more than 44 MPG, he is permitted a one- 
year carry back or carry forward or both. 

Violations of the fuel economy standard 
subject the manufacturer to a civil penalty 
of $50 per unit of automobile production in 
the model year times the number of miles 
per gallon by which the manufacturer misses 
the standard. 

Trucks and multipurpose vehicles are not 
included in determining the manufactur- 
er's average fuel economy; however, DOT is 
directed to establish separate standards for 
these vehicles. 

Fuel economy labeling of automobiles is 
required. 

PART B—ENERGY LABELING AND EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDS FOR CONSUMER PRODUCTS OTHER 
THAN AUTOMOBILES 
Part B of title V is designed to upgrade 

energy efficiency of consumer products other 
than automobiles. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to prescribe test pro- 
cedures, energy efficiency labeling require- 
ments, and, in certain cases, energy efficiency 
performance standards for consumer 
products. 

The test procedure section provides that if 
the Secretary of Commerce prescribes a test 
procedure for a class of consumer product, 
then any advertising claims respecting en- 
ergy efficiency must be based on tests con- 
ducted in accordance with the prescribed 
procedures. 

Energy labeling may be required only for 
certain enumerated classes of major house- 
hold appliances and for other classes of con- 
sumer products which consume more than 
100 KW, or energy equivalent, per year per 
household, A labeling rule would require dis- 
closure of the energy efficiency or energy use 
of the product, and the range of energy effi- 
ciency or use of other products in the class. 

If the Secretary prescribes a labeling rule 
for a class of major household appliances and 
then finds (1) that labeling will not suffice 
to induce manufacturers to produce (or 
consumers to purchase) products of that 
class which achieve the maximum energy 
efficiency which is technologically Zeasible, 
and (2) that the benefits of increased en- 
ergy efficiency outweigh any increased con- 
sumer costs and any decrease in utility of 
the product, the Secretary may prescribe 
an energy efficiency performance standard 
for that class of product. 

Civil penalties and injunctive authority 
are available to the Secretary to enforce the 
requirements of the foregoing provisions. 
Inconsistent state regulations are preempted. 
TITLE VI—CONVERSION FROM OIL OR GAS TO 

OTHER FUELS 

Title VI is designed to encourage conver- 
sion from oil or gas to other fuels, 

The authority of FEA under the Energy 
Supply and Environmental Coordination Act 
(ESECA) to issue and enforce orders pro- 
hibiting power plants and other major fuel- 
burning installations from using petroleum 
products and natural gas is extended in 
duration, and enlarged in scope to permit 
the orders to be issued to certain additional 
categories of plants and installations. In 
addition, FEA’s authority to require new 
power plants to be constructed with a coal- 
burning capability is enlarged to encom- 
pass other major fuel-burning installations. 

FEA is authorized to prohibit any power 
plant from using natural gas as boiler fuel 
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if it is capable of using petroleum, if it can- 
not be converted to coal, if oil can be used 
consistent with Clean Air Act requirements 
and if certain other requirements are met, 
In addition, FEA is given authority to re- 
quire new power plants and other major fuel 
burning installations to be constructed with 
an oil burning capability, if they cannot be 
required under ESECA to be constructed 
with a coal burning capability. 

Finally, FEA is authorized to guarantee 
up to 80 percent of loans made to small coal 
operators for the purposes of opening up new 
low sulphur underground coal mines. 

TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Part A—Procedure, review, enforcement, and 
other general provisions 

Title VII contains provisions of general 
applicability relating to procedural require- 
ments which are to attend administrative 
rulemaking or the issuance of orders, judi- 
cial review of administrative actions and en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

Subject to certain exceptions, these provi- 
sions provide for a minimum 30-day period 
following publication of any rule or order of 
general applicability in which interested per- 
sons are to be afforded an opportunity to 
comment (including, in most cases, an oral 
hearing). 

Judicial review tracks the procedures set 
out in the Economic Stabilization Act. These 
are designed to permit expeditious review 
but would not allow a stay order to issue to 
delay agency action pending judicial scru- 
tiny. The Temporary Emergency Court of 
Appeals is employed at the appellate level to 
expedite review. 

Enforcement is obtained through injunc- 
tive process. Civil penalties may be imposed 
of up to $5,000 for each violation and penal- 
ties of up to $10,000 applied for willful viola- 
tions. 

Any person who repeats an offense after 
having once been required to pay a civil 
penalty may be subjected to a criminal fine 
of $50,000 for each violation and imprisoned 
for not more than 6 months. 

Proyision is made for participation by 
State and local governments in the adminis- 
tration of the gasoline rationing system 
should its implementation prove necessary. 

Section 705 contains a general expiration 
date of June 30, 1985. 

Part B—Congressional review 

Section 751 contains the congressional re- 
view mechanism which conditions the exer- 
cise of certain authorities contained in the 
Act. A 15 day review procedure is provided 
with certain expediting devices to assure 
that review is completed within that narrow 
time frame. Action to implement these au- 
thorities could not take place earlier than 
the expiration of the 15-day congressional 
review period unless both Houses of Congress 
approved. Action could not take place at all 
if either House passed a resolution of disap- 
proval within the 15-day period. 

Section 752 contains the congressional re- 
view mechanism applicable to contingency 
plans for the exercise of energy conservation 
plan and gasoline rationing authorities. This 
mechanism is designed to assure that con- 
gressional action will occur on a concurrent 
resolution respecting any such contingency 
plan within 60 days. 


INTERNS FOR POLITICAL 
LEADERSHIP 


HON. ANDREW MAGUIRE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
I am introducing today, the Interns for 
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Political Leadership Act of 1975, offers 
opportunities for student involvement 
with the Federal, State, and local levels 
of American government. I know no bet- 
ter way for a student to attain a working 
knowledge of the governing process than 
through direct involvement in our politi- 
cal system. It is essential that we provide 
these opportunities for firsthand experi- 
ence to our leaders of tomorrow. 

A democratic system of government 
requires active participation by the peo- 
ple it serves. But many of our younger 
people have lost interest in the political 
process because of Vietnam and Water- 
gate. Nothing endangers the democratic 
process more than general public cyni- 
cism and apathy about government. The 
program I am proposing would provide 
an opportunity for tomorrow's leaders to 
become involved in government, and to 
learn how to influence major decisions 
which affect them. 

My bill would amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 by creating a new 
title XII. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would be authorized under this title 
to award grants to institutions of higher 
learning for the purpose of establishing 
internship programs at the Federal, 
State, and local levels. 

The Commissioner and an appointed 
National Advisory Council for Political 
Leadership Interns would set the criteria 
for eligibility as well as select the institu- 
tions to receive grants. All universities 
and colleges are entitled to apply for 
these internship grants. 

Students selected for participation in 
the internship program would receive 
course credit as established by their re- 
spective institutions. Participants would 
be able to relate their work experience to 
readings and classroom work. The in- 
terns will also receive a limited stipend. 
These stipends would be half paid by the 
Federal Government had half paid by 
the institution through arrangements 
with Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

Appropriations totaling $16.25 million 
are called for in this bill; $5 million in 
fiscal year 1976, $1.25 million in the fol- 
lowing 3-month transition period—re- 
sulting from adoption of a fiscal year 
starting on October 1 instead of July 1— 
and $5 million each for fiscal years 1977 
and 1978. 

Over 7,400 interns, approximately 17 
from each congressional district, working 
full time at the Federal, State, and local 
levels would participate annually. This 
figure is based upon Federal support of 
$540 per intern for a 12-week internship. 
At the present time, students who do not 
have independent financial resources 
may find great difficulty in meeting their 
expenses for transportation, housing, 
and so forth. 

This legislation would facilitate inter- 
action between Government officials and 
educators as well as students. Such inter- 
action leads to greater understanding 
while also providing new sources of input 
and assistance. Student confidence in our 
Government can be restored through a 
national internship program, one afford- 
ing a closer look into the processes of 
American Government. 

The Senate version of this bill, intro- 
duced by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, is 
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presently pending in the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

My bill has the support of educators, 
Government officials, and professional 
organizations. A number of my colleagues 
have also joined me in introducing the 
Interns for Political Leadership Act of 
1975, 

We must realize that many Americans 
are dissatisfied with their Government. 
This program would. be a constructive 
step toward regaining their respect and 
participation. 

E include the bill in the Recorp, at this 
point: 

HR. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj] Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Interns for Political 
Leadership Act of 1975". 

Sec. 2. The Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended by redesignating title XII and all 
references thereto as title XIII and sections 
1201 through 1206- and al] references thereto 
as.1301 through 1306 and by inserting im- 
mediately after title XI the following new 
title: 

“TITLE XII—POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

INTERN PROGRAM 
“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 1201, The Commissioner is authorized 
to make grants, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title, to institutions of higher 
education for thie planning, development, ad- 
ministration, and cperation of an internship 
program üñder which students will be pro- 
vided practical political involvement with 
elected .officials in the perforrnance of their 
duties at the local and State levels of govern- 
ment and Members.of Congress through in- 
ternships in thelr offices. Such internship 
program shall be carried out through ar- 
rangements administered by institutions of 
higher education, and with the cooperation 
of State and local governments and Members 
of Congress. Under such program the interns, 
who are students at any institution of higher 
education which is a grant recipient, will be 
assigned duties in offices of State and local 
elected officials and Members of Congress, 
which will give them an Msight into the 
problems and operations of the different 
Jévels of government, as well as an oppor- 
tunity for research and for involvement in 
the policymaking ptocess. Arrangements for 
such grants shall provide for coordination 
between the on-campus educational pro- 
grams of the persons selected and their ac- 
tivities as interns, with commensurate aca- 
demic credit given for their work and achieve- 
ment as interns. 

“SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR PARTICIPATION 

AND DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTS 

“Sec, 1202, (a) The students who are to 
participate in the internship program pro- 
vided for in this titie shall be selected by the 
institutions, of higher education receiving 
grants under this title. 

“(b) The Commissioner shail assure that 
grants under this title are distributed among 
the States in the same ratio, to the extent 
practicable, as the number of Members of 
Congress of a State bears to the total num- 
ber of Members of Congress in all States. 

“(c) (1) Im order to assist the Commis- 
sioner to select institutions of higher educa- 
tion within a State to receive grants under 
this title, he shall appoint a National Ad- 
visory Council for Political- Leadership In- 
terns, Such Council shail be composed of 
twelve members appointed from among indi- 
viduals especially qualified to serve on the 
Council. 

(2) The Council shall advise the Commis- 
sioner with respect to the distribution of 
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grants under this title within each State and 
with respect to such other matters of policy 
as may be sppropriated in carrying out the 
objectives of this program as authorized un- 
der this title. 

“(3) The Commissioner shall make avail- 
able to the Council such staff, information, 
and other, assistance as it may require to 
carry out its duties under this title. 

“(4) The provisions of part D of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act shall apply to 
any Council established under this title. 

“(a@) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines in the third quarter in any fiscal year 
that grant funds will not be needed in any 
State he may redistribute such funds to in- 
stitutions of higher education in other States 
which he determines have a need for them. 

“FEDERAL SHARE 

“Sec. 1203. (a) The Federal share of the 
cost of student stipends under this title shall 
not exceed 50 per centum. 

“(b) The Federal share of the cost of plan- 
ning, developing, and administering any pro- 
gram under this title shall not exceed 20 per 
centum of such cost. 

“ADMINISTRATION. 

“See. 1204. The Commissioner shall by 
regulation prescribe the stipends to be paid 
by institutions of higher education to the 
interns participating in the program as- 
sisted under this title, and the duration and 
other terms and conditions of such intern- 
ships. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 1205. For the purpose of this title— 

“(1) the term ‘Members of Congress’ in- 
cludes the Resident Commissioner for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the dele- 
gate for the District of Columbia; and 

“(2) the term ‘State’ means the fifty 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

"APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“SEC. 1206. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this title the sum of 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1976, $1,250,000 
for the ensuing three-month transition pe- 
riod, and $5,000,000 in each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this section shall remain available 
for the succeeding fiscal year after the fiscal 
year for which they were appropriated.” 


PRESIDENT FORD'S COURAGE AND 
LEADERSHIP IN THE “MAYAGUEZ” 
INCIDENT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, President 
Ford's courage and leadership during the 
Mayaguez incident—and the way in 
which that courage and leadership 
brought success to the effort to recover 
the ship and its full crew—are a real 
plus for America. 

The President’s action was immediate, 
yet prudent; firm, yet. measured; force- 
ful, yet fair. This is what American for- 
eign policy ought always to be, in regard 
not just to isolated incidents such as 
this but also to our long-range global 
interests, commitments, and strategies. 

What a marked contrast this incident 
was with the Pueblo incident, when vac- 
illation at the top levels of government 
allowed a highly sophisticated intelli- 
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gence-gathering naval vessel to be taken 
by the third-rate power of Communist 
North Korea. The Puebdlo’s crew under- 
went months of bru*al torture at the 
hands of their captors. Our national de- 
fense capabilities were impaired by the 
loss of super-secret code beoks and in- 
telligence-gathering technology and de- 
vices. Our foreign policy was weakened 
through the indecisive face we showed to 
the world. 

That was not to be the case this time 
because our President moved swiftly and 
decisively to make sure that aggression 
was not rewarded. 

The leadership of the President and 
his principal advisers—as well as the he- 
roic and courageous actions of our air, 
and naval forces, and marine detach- 
ments—showed to the world that in spite 
of all our difficulties in South Vietnam 
and Cambodia, we can be firm when we 
have to and that we do have the con- 
tinued will to-exercise.our military power 
in the defense of our own citizens. 

In a world in which some had reason 
to doubt the will of the United States to 
protect its own interests, the President 
has demonstrated that we will not toler- 
ate the taking of our ships or kidnaping 
of our citizens. And; it should be stressed 
that the taking of a ship by a military 
force is an act of war, not just an act 
of piracy. 

Over the weekend I listened to and 
read the comments of the captain and 
the crew of the Mayaguez. They are, as 
I am too, totally convinced that they 
would have been either executed or sub- 
jected to inhumane treatment by the 
Cambodians if we had not intervened 
quickly. And, even when the recapture 
operations started and their lives were 
endangered, they were elated, because 
they knew that American forces had 
come to rescue them. 

Leadership is vital to the restoration 
of American confidence—from its foreign 
policy to its economic recovery and 
President Ford should be commended for 
his efforts on behalf of preventing fu- 
ture incidents of intimidation and piracy 
against the United States and its citi- 
zens. As Commander Bucher of the Pueb- 
lo said over the weekend, if we had act- 
ed then as President Ford acted last week 
the Pueblo incident would have been a 
plus rather than the humiliation it was. 


A BILL TO ELIMINATE THE DUTY ON 
SYNTHETIC BALER AND BINDING 
TWINE 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTEN, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. Speaker, the beef 
and dairy farmers of this country are 
in serious economic trouble. They are 
currently caught by the double prob- 
lems of rising production costs and de- 
clining prices—the cost-price squeeze. 
In the past year and a half, in my home 
State of Wisconsin, this squeeze on 
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profits has forced more than 4,000 dairy- 
men out of business. In the long run this 
not only hurts farmers; it also adversely 
affects our entire economy. Without 
some aid to these hard-hit farmers we 
will find that when our economy returns 
to the path of economic growth and full 
employment the increased demand for 
farm products will be met with falling 
preduction. If the current situation per- 
sists, I foresee a situation, not unlike the 
recent past, in which the demand for 
goods wil, exceed the supply and an- 
other round of double-digit inflation 
will be touched off. We need to take ac- 
tion now to insure that the farmers of 
America can weather the current eco- 
nomic storm and maintain the desper- 
ately needed productive capacity for 
food. 

The bill I introduce today is one posi- 
tive step in this direction. By removing 
the exorbitantly high duties placed on 
synthetic baler and binder twine we can 
eliminate a major factor in the farmer's 
cost-price squeeze. 

In the last 2 years the price of baler 
twine has increased by nearly 500 per- 
cent—from $7 per bale to nearly $35 per 
bale. 

Baler and binder twines are both 
vital elements in the harvesting and 
marketing of hay—a primary food for 
our beef and milk cattle. Last year our 
farmers produced more than 130 million 
tons of hay which had a market value 
of more than $5 billion. Without this 
twine, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to economically harvest, transport, and 
market hay. About 80 percent of the hay 
our farmers produce is bound by this 
twine. 

In the past, our farmers usually re- 
quired nearly 300 million pounds of 
baler twine each year in order to satisfy 
their requirements. Domestice produc- 
tion accounted for 50 million pounds 
thus leaving the bulk of the demand, 
roughly 250 million pounds to be satis- 
fied by foreign sources. 

Last year there was a great leap in our 
demand for twine. Because of it, we 
needed to import nearly 335 million 
pounds of natural baler and binder 
twine—neither of which have import 
duties, Though our demand appears to 
be on the rise, the world supply of natu- 
ral fibers appears to be on the decline. 
A recent drought in one of the major 
producing regions has stunted the 
growth in the foreign production of the 
natural fibers that are used in the pro- 
duction of twine. While increased de- 
mand may yet stimulate an increase in 
worldwide prices and production, be- 
cause it takes nearly 6 years from plant- 
ing to production, any increase in for- 
eign production of natural fibers will not 
be realized in this country for a long 
time. Thus our farmers are haying to 
turn to synthetic baling twine in order 
to meet their needs. 

I would never, however, lend my sup- 
port to any bill that would damage our 
domestic synthetic twine industry. Un- 
fortunately, there are only three signifi- 
cant domestic manufacturers of syn- 
thetic twine and they fill only a small 
percent of our domestic needs. And even 
in the face of rapidly rising demand and 
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twine prices, they have shown little in- 
terest in meeting domestic demand and 
world competition. 

The current duty on the synthetic fi- 
bers that are used in twine is exorbi- 
tantly high. Synthetic fibers which are 
imported from nations which have been 
granted “most-favored nation” status, 
are assessed not only a 12'2-cents-per- 
pound tariff but also are charged a 15- 
percent ad valorem duty. This is in sharp 
contrast to the lack of any duties on 
imported natural fibers used in the pro- 
duction of twine. 

The duty on every 20-pound bale of 
these fibers is roughly $6. If all imported 
twine was synthetic—though it is not— 
it would cost farmers $45 million in 
tariffs alone—most of which would be 
passed on to the consumer in terms of 
higher prices. 

It is because of these special factors— 
an increasing demand for synthetic 
twine fibers, a lack of any significant 
domestic manufacturing interest in pro- 
ducing synthetic twine, and above all the 
squeeze that our farmers are in—that I 
introduce and support this bill to elimi- 
nate the duty on imported synthetic 
baler and binding twine. 


THE DOLLAR-VALUE LIMITATION: 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR AN IN- 
CREASED GASOLINE TAX 


HON. DAVID F. EMERY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. EMERY. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
this week, we will be considering the 
energy bill (H.R, 6860) which, if passed, 
would vitally affect not only our future 
economic outlook, but also our relations 
with the rest of the industrialized world. 
Title I of this bill calls for the imposi- 
tion of quotas on petroleum imported 
into the United States with broad au- 
thority granted to the President to in- 
crease or decrease supplies, depending 
on his interpretation of domestic eco- 
nomic conditions. 

I would like to inform you, Mr. 
Speaker, that I plan to offer a substitute 
amendment to title I of H.R. 6860 calling 
for a dollar limitation on petroleum im- 
ports with exemptions for purchasers 
of cheaper oil. 

Under my plan, the Federal Energy 
Administration would institute a flexible 
dollar limit on all oil imports. There 
would be no limitation on the quantity 
of oil coming to this country, rather, oil 
imports would be limited to a total dollar 
value—$5,850,000,000 per quarter in 
1975 and $5,625,000,000 per quarter in 
1976. In simple terms, this system would 
encourage domestic oil importers to 
“shop around” for the cheapest foreign 
oil available so that they could import 
the most oil possible with their money. 
A dollar limit system has many immedi- 
ate advantages over a straight quota 
program, 

First, the balance of trade deficit, 
which has been estimated at $4.5 billion 
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in 1974, would be gradually eliminated. 
In 1974, our oil imports totaled approxi- 
mately $24 billion. The reductions rec- 
ommended in my proposal would bring 
imports and exports into balance in just 
over 2 years. This process of reducing oil 
imports has already begun, as the first 
quarter 1975 trade surplus would indi- 
cate. Although this drop is generally at- 
tributed to the recession—which reduces 
industrial demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts—our program would continue this 
process by forcing reductions with an 
emphasis on reducing primes rather than 
quantity. 

Second, by setting our limit on a dollar 
basis, we would not discriminate between 
petroleum products to be manufactured, 
Our free market system would make the 
selections as to use of our imports— 
whether for fuel oil, lubricants, or syn- 
thetic fabrics. 

Third, a dollar limit would promote 
competition among refiners and import- 
ers at home to produce lower-priced pe- 
troleum products, as well as among the 
OPEC—Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries—effectively reducing 
or weakening OPEC’s present rigid stand 
on price. To those who fear a loss of sup- 
ply, I point out that the United States 
gets a substantial part of its oil imports 
from the less radical OPEC members, or 
from those badly in need of dollars. 

Fourth, a dollar system is workable, in 
place, and can be set in motion in 24 
hours. The Oil Import Office of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration now issues 
import licenses and requires all import- 
ers to register price, quantity and origin 
of all oil imported. The current status of 
oil imports could be reviewed on a quar- 
terly basis, with adjustments made ac- 
cordingly, although targeted to the an- 
nual goal. 

To spur oil imports at lower prices. a 
bonus of exemption would be offered in 
the form of nonquota oil to those im- 
porters and refiners who are able to pur- 
chase oil at lower than average prices. 
This unique feature of my proposal would 
work as follows: Each 3 months, the 
FEA would designate an average import 
price for that period. Any imported oil 
brought into the country at savings 
greater than 5 percent of this 3-month 
average during the following 3 months 
would not be counted against his annual 
dollar limit. A successful program of 
exemptions would continually lower the 
base price, and ultimately, the cost. 

For example, assume that the previous 
3-month average price was $12 per bar- 
rel. Under such a system, an importer 
could purchase oil at $11.40 per barrel 
or less with this purchase not counting in 
the imported share of the dollar limit, 
but all purchases at a price greater than 
$11.40—95 percent of the $12 average 
price—would be counted against the 
quarterly limitation. 

This system would encourage our im- 
porters to assign less expensive oil to the 
United States. Since most of our import- 
ers have vast distribution and marketing 
networks, it would be to their advantage 
to keep their systems operating at top 
efficiency by keeping up imports, but at a 
lower price. Once in motion, the bonus- 
exemption would encourage competition, 
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cheap prices and reduce our over-de- 
pendence on foreign oil. 

Therefore, my program would not only 
reduce consumption and thereby pro- 
mote energy independence, but it would 
attack the problem of ending the arti- 
ficial high price energy environment. 

In summary, there is no advantage to 
be found in the quantitative quota con- 
cept that my proposal does not embody. 
Moreover, the dollar limit offers positive 
solutions to many problems which the 
alternative proposal does not even ad- 
dress. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that every 
one of my colleagues will give this 
amendment his closest attention and 
support it as an alternative to the quota 
system. 

The following is a text of my amend- 
ment for your consideration: 

Trrns I—Liurrations on IMPORTED PETRO- 

LEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND Ex- 

EMPTION From SUCH LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 101. Purrose.—It is the purpose of 
this title to reduce dependence of the United 
States on foreign oil by imposing restric- 
tions on the importation of petroleum and 
petroleum products so as to reduce the 
amount of imports of petroleum and petro- 
leum products as rapidly as practicable with- 
out seriously endangering the economic well- 
being of the United States and to minimize 
inflation, and, at the same time, encourage 
economic recovery. 

Sec. 102(a) During each calendar quarter 
of calendar year 1975 the aggregate quantity 
of petroleum and petroleum products which 
may be imported into the United States may 
not exceed a quantity valued at more than 
$5,850,000,000. 

(b) During each calendar quarter of calen- 
dar year 1976 the aggregate quantity of pe- 
troleum products which may be imported 
into the United States may not exceed a 
quantity valued at more than $5,625,000,000. 

Sec, 103(a) The Secretary shall take such 
actions as may be necessary and appropriate 
to insure that the aggregate quantify of 
petroleum ‘and petroleum products imported 
into the United States during each calendar 
quarter of calendar years 1975 and 1976 do 
not exceed in value the applicable value set 
forth in section 102. 

Sec. 104. (a) Subject to the requirements 
of this section the President shall have the 
authority to amend the total dollar value set 
forth In Sec. 102 on a quarterly basis should 
he determine that such shortages In supply 
of petroleum or petroleum products exist so 
as to seriously endanger the economic well 
being or national security of the United 
States, 

(b) The President shall be required to 
transmit to the Congress a statement of in- 
tention to amend Sec. 102 as prescribed under 
paragraph (2) of this section to both Houses 
of Congress on the same date and to each 
House while it is in session. A specific state- 
ment of the President’s rationale shall ac- 
company any such amendment. Such trans- 
mittal shall be made no sooner than ten cal- 
endar days before the beginning of the appli- 
cable quarter. 

(c) Any amendment to Sec, 102 shall not 
take effect if, between the date of transmit- 
tal and the end of such ten day period, either 
House passes a resolution of that House, 
prohibiting such change as prescribed under 
Sec. 104(a). 

Sec. 105. (a) The Congress shall have the 
authority to review and extend the provi- 
sions of this title to any calendar year or 
portion thereof after the last quarter of 
1976. Any extension of this title must be set 
by November 30, 1976. 

(b) If the Congress fails to carry out the 
provisions of Section 105(a), the applicable 
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values set forth in section 102(b) shall be 
extended on a quarterly basis until Congress 
acts as authorized under the provisions of 
section 105(a). 

Sec. 106. Any importer who can show, to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary (pursuant 
to such documentation as the Secretary may 
require), that the price paid by him for any 
imported petroleum or any imported petro- 
leum product which was imported into the 
United States by him or for his account dur- 
ing any calendar quarter during 1975 or 
1976, was less, by 5 per centum or more, 
than the average price for all quantities of 
such petroleum or such petroleum product 
which were entered during that quarter may, 
during the immediately succeeding calendar 
quarter, enter any quantity of that kind of 
petroleum or petroleum product. Section 102 
shall not apply with respect to any such en- 
tries during such succeeding calendar quar- 
ter as defined in this section. 

Sec. 107. (a) No duty shall apply with 
respect to petroleum or to any petroleum 
product which is entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption after Decem- 
ber 31, 1974. 

(b) Effective with respect to articles en- 
tered or withdrawn from warehouse for con- 
sumption after December 31, 1974, no ad- 
justment action taken under section 232(b) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 before the 
Gate of the enactment of this Act shall haye 
any force or effect with respect to petroleum 
or any petroleum product. 

(c) Upon request therefore filed with the 
appropriate Federal agency on or before the 
sixtieth day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the amount of any duty, tax, or 
fee imposed by the President (pursuant to 
any action by him before the date of the 
enactment of this Act under section 232(b) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 or any 
other provision by law) and paid by any 
person on the importation after December 31, 
1974, of petroleum or any petroleum product 
shall be rebated to such person. 

Sec. 108. Por purposes of this title— 

(a) The term “petroleum” means crude 
petroleum provided for in items 475.05 and 
475.10 of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States. 

(b) The term “petroleum product” means 
any article provided for in part 10 of sched- 
ule 4 of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States other than petroleum and natural 
gas. 

(c) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(d) The value of imported petroleum and 
petroleum products shall be the value thereof 
as determined pursuant to section 402 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and shall also mean the 
price at which such product was bought or 
sold at port of entry at date and time of 
such transaction. For purposes of computing 
such value, all imported petroleum and pe- 
troleum products shall be deemed to be duti- 
able. 


ANALYSIS BY THE TAX REFORM 
RESEARCH GROUP 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6860, 
the Energy Conservation and Conversion 
Act of 1975, provides a tax credit for the 
purchase of equipment to recycle solid 
wastes. This provision is opposed by a 
broad range of interests, including tax 
reform groups, environmental groups, 
those in the recycling industry, and the 
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Treasury Department. This new loophole 
will cost the Treasury $1 billion by 1980, 
and perhaps another billion between 1980 
and 1984, 

Moreover, the bulk of the benefits of 
this provision will go to those already in- 
volved in recycling, as a reward for con- 
tinuing current levels, rather than to 
new entrants into the business, and even 
some of those who might be benefited 
have contacted my office in opposition, 
claiming that their business would not 
necessarily be benefited, but merely that 
their accounting procedure for tax pur- 
poses would be confused. 

For these reasons, I intend to offer an 
amendment to delete the recycling credit. 
In support of that effort, and for my col- 
leagues’ information, I am inserting ma- 
terial prepared by the Tax Reform Re- 
search Group analyzing the arguments 
against the recycling tax credit. In addi- 
tion, I am inserting excerpts from letters 
of opposition by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the Sierra Club, Environ- 
mental Action, Taxation with Repre- 
sentation, and Friends of the Earth. 

The material follows: 

ANALYSIS BY THE Tax REFORM 
RESEARCH GROUP 


Although those few groups which. will 
benefit from the measure have ingeniously 
labelled it a conservation measure the credit 
is strongly opposed by virtually every 
organized conservation and environmental 
group. 

The credit will probably cost the Treasury 
a cumulative total of $1 billion between now 
and 1980, according to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation and the 
Treasury. Apparently, it might cost an addi- 
tional billion dollars between 1980 and the 
eredit’s expiration date of 1984. 

The Treasury staff testified in opposition 
to the credit during the Ways and Means 
Committee markup. They estimated that only 
about 2% of the tax benefit would go to 
taxpayers for actually incr the level of 
their recycling activities due to the tax In- 
centive. 98% of the tax benefits would go to 
businesses as a reward for simply continuing 
the amount of recycling in which they are 
already engaged. 

Thus the cost of bestowing windfall bene- 
fits on existing producers far outweighs the 
small stimulus to recycling. 

The credit will produce negligible energy 
savings and has at best a tenuous claim to 
relevance as part of an energy bill. The fact 
that only a minimal increase in recycling is 
likely obviates any general contention that 
producing virgin materials consumes more 
energy than recycling waste materials. 

Environmentalists are properly concerned 
that passage of this costly and ineffective 
subsidy will tend to preempt the field and 
block a thorough evaluation of more promis- 
ing measures. 

The presently proposed credit is simply a 
warmed-over and refurbished version of a 
proposal to create a depletion allowance for 
waste material which the Ways and Means 
Committee rejected in 1974. Proponents argue 
that the existing depletion allowances and 
other tax preferences designed to encourage 
exhaustion of our virgin minerals and timber 
should be balanced by a corresponding incen- 
tive to use recycled materials. 

Such logic is all too typical of the way in 
which our tax laws have been encrusted with 
layer upon layer of special preferences 
designed to compensate one special interest 
group for preferences previously granted to 
another group. 

This kind of logic has led to 
periodic expansions of the oil depletion al- 
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lowance so that it mow coyers over 100 
minerals including clamshells. Enactment of 
the recycling credit will be cited by the 
minerals and other industries as legitimizing 
their existing depletion allowances and 
other preferences. It will thus impair reform 
efforts, 

The notion that any such credit could be 
justified on the grounds that it places re- 
cyclables on an equal footing with virgin 
materials is rejected by EPA and conserva- 
tion groups. 

The credit is especially unfair because it 
can offset 100% of tax liability rather than 
being limited to 50% of tax liability—as is 
the case with the investment credit for most 
other industries. Thus it is expected to en- 
able many scrap processors to avoid federal 
income taxes altogether. 

Some of the credit’s technical deficiencies 
are illustrated in the following statement 
from the American Iron and Steel Institute 
which, together with the copper producers, 
has opposed the credit: 

“Much of the complication Is attributable 
to wide variations in the quality of scrap. 
Presently, scrap of higher quality is in short 
supply. 

“Lower quality scrap, which is the object of 
environmental concern, is not moving into 
the production stream fast enough despite 
the fact that scrap prices generally have 
increased several fold over the past several 
years. The conclusion is obvious—granting 
an incentive to the industry for purposes of 
increasing steel scrap recycling will provide 
unwarranted benefits for consuming scrap 
grades which move into the production 
stream anyway without Incentives, because 
they are needed. Furthermore, if scrap prices 
which are close to their highest level in his- 
tory cannot pull certain grades of obsolete 
scrap into the recycling stream, neither will 
a nominal tax incentive accomplish'the same 
purpose. 

“In order to encourage consumption of 
hitherto unobtainable steel scrap from 
municipal solid waste, etc.„ incentives to 
municipalities are needed, not a tax windwall 
to scrap consumers who must have the ma- 
terial anyway. Specifically the industry has 
encouraged a federal support for loan guar- 
antees, apd market development programs 
to encourage the recycling of municipal solid 
waste.” 

With respect to paper recycling the EPA 
staff has made the following analysis: 

“It is our belief that significant increases 
in paper recycling are unlikely unless basic 
investment changes in the industry take 
place. That is, capacity expansion and plant 
modernization in the industry must be 
oriented toward re-pulping and processing 
recycled paper rather than toward integrated 
virgin pulp and paper mills. The decision to 
use recycled vs. virgin fiber is generally not 
made on a day-to-day basis depending on 
comparative prices. For example, when a com- 
pany decides to build an integrated pulp and 
paper mill in the Southeast, they have de- 
cided that the input will be virgin fiber. 
Similarly, a decision to build a deinking mill 
near a city for converting old newspaper to 
newsprint is at that point a decision to use 
recycled fiber. There is, of course, a broad 
middie ground, of “blend” situations, but 
even in these cases a mill must install the 
appropriate capital equipment to re-pulp, 
process, and clean the wastepaper.” 

In an attempt at partially meeting this 
objection the bill was amended so, that the 
credits earned by purchasing waste material 
can only be used in the event additional re- 
cycling equipment is purchased. But this may 
discrimate against new entrants since their 
new equipment may take years to install and 
they will not be purchasing any waste mate- 
rial and earning usable credits in the interim. 

The EPA staff has requested additional 
time to work with the Congress since they 
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believe a more effective subsidy can be de- 
signed. This request should be granted. 
As with so many other ill-conceived at- 
tempts at converting the tax code into a 
vehicle for special interest subsidies this 
measure contravenes the primary purpose of 
our tax code—viz raising sufficient federal 
revenues in an equitable manner. The result- 
ing revenue loss will either boost the federal 
deficit or be borne by all other taxpayers. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C. April 24,1975. 


Section 733 of HR. 6005—the “Energy 
Conservation and Conversion Act of 1975” 
contains a provision expanding the present 
investment tax credit to include “post con- 
sumer” solid waste material. The credit 
would be based on the purchase price of the 
material but reduced to the extent the price 
exceeds 200 percent of the price for the 
commodity during the base period 1971 
through 1973 (adjusted for any change in 
cost of living index since that time). The 
credit would be effective for the period 1975 
through 1979. 

As the bill was introduced, the material 
eligible for recycling would be glass, paper, 
textiles, and nonferrous metals which have 
been used by the ultimate consumer and 
which have no significant value or utility ex- 
cept as waste material. 

On April 16, 1975, the Ways and Means 
Committee tentatively decided to add fer- 
rous metals to the list of materials covered 
by the recycling credit. 

The steel Industry, has a vital stake in an 
adequate supply of purchased scrap, since it 
is largest scrap user in the country, consum- 
ing more than 80 million tons in 1974. 

While the industry supports the environ- 
mental objectives inherent in Section 733 of 
H.R. 5005 and is also interested in develop- 
ing new sources of supply for ferrous scrap, 
we conclude we cannot support the inclu- 
sion of ferrous scrap in Section 733, because 
we do not believe the tax incentives con- 
tained in the bill will accomplish this pur- 


pose. 

The Committee should, therefore, take no 
affirmative action on this amendment. Enact- 
ment would result in tax benefits for con- 
sumption of scrap already being recycled 
for economic reasons. We do not believe this 
ls a proper application of federal tax policy. 

The economics of recycling steel scrap are 
extremely complicated and the question of 
incentives to induce further recycling can- 
not be answered in simple terms. Much of the 
complication is attributable to wide varia- 
tions in the quality of scrap. Presently, scrap 
of higher quality is in short supply. 

Lower quality scrap, which is the object 
of environmental concern, is not. moving in- 
to the production stream fast enough despite 
the fact that scrap prices generally have in- 
creased several fold over the past several 
years. The conclusion is obvious—granting 
an incentive to the industry for purposes of 
increasing steel scrap recycling will provide 
unwarranted benefits for consuming scrap 
grades which move into the production 
stream anyway without incentives, because 
they are needed. Furthermore, if scrap prices 
which are close to their highest level in his- 
tory cannot pull certain grades of obsolete 
scrap into the recycling stream, neither 
will a nominal tax incentive accomplish the 
same purpose. 

In order to encourage consumpiion of 
hitherto unobtainable steel] scrap from 
municipal solid waste, etc., incentives to 
municipalities are needed, not a tax wind- 
fall to scrap consumers who must have the 
material anyway. Specifically the industry 
has encouraged a federal support for munici- 
palities in the form of technical assistance, 
loans, loan guarantees, and market develop- 
ment programs to encourage the recycling of 
municipal solid waste. The industry has been 
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working with a number of municipalities de- 
veloping ferrous scrap recycling programs, 
and would welcome the participation of scrap 
processors in these endeavors. 

The steel industry therefore recommends 
the rejection of this provision as it per- 
tains to ferrous scrap. 

Sincerely, 
JouN P. ROCHE, 
President. 
SIERRA CLUB, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1975. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: 


Another provision with many problems is 
Section 533, the recycling tax credit, a meas- 
ure purporting to encourage recycling by 
lowering the tax bill of firms now using 
secondary materials. We oppose this measure 
in its present form, as we have opposed 
similar proposals in the past, and we urge 
that the Section be deleted from the bill. 

It is generally recognized that special tax 
treatment provisions, such as those envi- 
sioned in Section 533, often cause problems, 
since they further complicate the Tax Code 
and they increase the burden of taxation on 
the general taxpayer. Moreover, we must op- 
pose Section 533 on the following grounds: 
(1) that the measure is poorly designed and 
will be ineffective, (2) the acceptance of the 
“tax equalization” argument would make 
removal of existing tax loopholes more dif- 
ficult, (3) the measure would use general 
tax revenues via subsidies to solve a problem 
created by those producing and consuming 
products entering municipal waste and (4) 
the measure would effectively preempt the 
field and thus block a thorough evaluation 
of more promising measures. 

‘To sum up, while we believe that HR-6860 
has some very worthy features, we believe it 
could be greatly strengthened by certain 
amendments and deletions. We urge you to 
support amendments to delete Title IV and 
Section 533 when the bill comes to a vote. 
Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Brock Evans; 
Director, Washington Office. 


COMMENTS ON SECTION 533 or H.R. 6860 BY 
ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 

A. What Does Section 533 Do? 

1. Section 533 would create a tax credit for 
users of solid waste based on 
10% of the value of all such waste purchased 
and used. This credit would be accumulated 
in a capital account and could only be in- 
vested in machinery or equipment for re- 
cycling post-consumer solid waste materials, 
up to 15% of the equipment’s value. How- 
ever, if such a capital account were large 
enough, a taxpayer would be permitted to 
offset 100% of his income tax liability, rather 
than the usual 50%. 

2, Post-consumer solid waste material the 
price of which provides the basis for the 
credit is defined to include users of produc- 
tion scrap, although it purports to exclude 
users of production scrap who also generate 
such scrap themselves. 

3. The period during which the credit may 
be accumulated expires at the end of 1980. 
The credit may be applied to capital invest- 
ments made through 1983. 

B. Why Strike Section 533? 

Section 633 should be deleted from the 
Energy Bill because it is poorly timed and 
poorly formulated. 

1. Poor Timing: Although it ts recognized 
that current tax policy encourages excessive 
utilization of our nation’s virgin materials 
and energy resources, there are at least two 
methods of correcting such inequities: 1). 
the creation of a tax credit for users of post- 
consumer solid waste, and 2). the removal of 
existing tax advantages for the virgin mate- 
rials with which post-consumer solid waste 
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competes in production (percentage deple- 
tion allowances for minerals and capital 
gains treatmerit for timber). The best man- 
ner for Congress to rationally alter national 
tax policy in this area is to consider both 
proposals concurrently, rather than consecu- 
tively. In this way, if the Congress chose to 
pass both proposals, the passage of one would 
not jeopardize valuable support for the 
other, Both concepts need greater analysis of 
their impact than has been done at this time, 
This concurrent analysis of tax policy 
options could be accomplished in the Tax 
Reform legislation which is the next item of 
business before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Support for removing tax advantages 
for virgin materials should not be jeopar- 
dized by passage of Section 533 in the rush 
to pass an energy bill. 

2. Poor Formulation: Notwithstanding the 
timing issue, Section 533 is so formulated 
that it is likely to be ineffective and costly 
to the Federal Treasury. Section 533 will be 
ineffective in stimulating greater recycling 
of post-consumer solid waste because of pro- 
visions of the section concerning duration, 
distribution and waste sources. 

a. Duration: EPA’s analysis of Section 533 
prior to final modification illustrated that a 
recycling incentive must be in existence 
long enough to shift user raw material pref- 
erences on a long-term basis. It seems un- 
likely that current virgin raw material users 
will be encouraged to invest in capital equip- 
ment in order to shift to the use of post- 
consumer solid waste as a raw material when 
the incentive for making such a shift is 
removed by the time such equipment is 
brought on line. The provision favors cur- 
rent high users of post-consumer solid waste 
since the credit may be accumulated over the 
next five years, but applied over the next 
eight; rather than permitting both accumu- 
lation and application for the longer period. 

b. Distribution: The.calculation of the 
credit is based on the price of the post- 
consumer solid waste material which bears 


no relationship to the weight of the material 
which is a more accurate measure of the 
burden the material places on the waste 


stream. Consequently, non-ferrous metal 
would receive a disproportionately high part 
of the tax credit relative to the low tonnage 
of nonferrous available in the waste stream 
for recycling. 

c. Waste sources: There is considerable 
doubt concerning whether the term post- 
consumer waste has been adequately defined 
in order to eliminate the prospect of current 
industrial converting wastes and in-plant 
manufacturing scrap users receiving a wind- 
fall tax benefit for purchasing equipment 
for recycling that they have already found 
to be economically advantageous to use. 
(90 percent or more of these wastes are cur- 
rently recycled.) No such measure should 
be passed by the Congress which does not 
clearly eliminate the possibility that the 
loss of revenues to the Treasury will not 
be compensated by recycling a correspond- 
ing increase in post-consumer solid waste 
in order to reduce the materials and energy 
intensiveness of our economic system. 

Clearly, the discussion above concerning 
the duration of Section 533 and the waste 
sources qualifying for the credit indicate 
that the costs of the section will outweigh 
the potential benefit. However, the cost will 
be exacerbated by the provision which per- 
mits taxpayers to offset their entire tax 
ability by the recycling tax credit, rather 
than the usual 50 percent limit to such an 
offset currently provided in Section 46 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, This provision can 
only benefit large current users of post-con- 
sumer solid waste since they would be the 
only users in a position to accumulate a 
tax credit large enough to offset their en- 
tire income tax liability. 

We urge the Congress to defer action on 
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Section 533 of H.R. 6860. This request is 
not intended to be open-ended. The U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency should be 
open-ended. The U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency should be required to advise 
Congress on which incentive measures would 
be effective in reducing waste and encour- 
aging recycling. The U.S, Treasury should 
also be called upon to provide meaningful 
cost analysis of the revenue losses associ- 
ated with these measures. Given the im- 
portance and the complexity of improving 
our national material policy, a delay to en- 
sure that such information is incorporated 
into such policy is a necessity. 

Organizations supporting the removal of 
Section 5633: Congress Watch, Environmen- 
tal Action, Environmental Policy Center, 
Friends of the Earth, Public Interest Eco- 
nomic Center, Tax Reform Research Group, 
Sierra Club. 

TAXATION WITH REPRESENTATION, 
Arlington, Va., May 8, 1975. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: We wish to thank 
the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for their decision to strike the worst 
of the proposed new tax loopholes from the 
Energy Bill. The elimination of these loop- 
holes shows that the members of the Com- 
mittee have not been fooled into thinking 
that they can solve the whole energy crisis 
through use of tax incentives. 

However, there are still some highly ques- 
tionable tax loopholes in the current bill. 
We strongly recommend that these provi- 
sions be reconsidered and eliminated. It is 
inexcusable to ask the American taxpayer to 
shoulder an additional excise tax on gasoline 
which is likely to reach 23c a gallon, while 
at the same time providing corporations with 
tax writeoffs and credits for things those 
firms are likely to do anyway. 

Specifically, we recommend that the fol- 
lowing sections be eliminated from the 
Energy Bill: 

1. The Tax Credit for Junk (Recycling Tax 
Credit). A tax credit for “post-consumer and 
industrial waste” is an inefficient way to 
encourage recycling, and Treasury figures in- 
dicate that, at best, this provisions will in- 
crease use of junk by only 2 percent. The 
credit as now set forth in the bill will provide 
windfalis to those (like the major steel and 
paper companies) that already use scrap as 
& normal part of their production process. It 
will provide minimal incentives to others to 
use waste, and no direct help of any sort to 
states and municipalities that want to install 
waste recycling systems. 

If the Committee wishes to encourage use 
of scrap materials, while at the same time 
promoting tax reform and simplification of 
the Internal Revenue Code, it should repeal 
the percentage depletion deductions cur- 
rently granted to a variety of virgin ma- 
terials, This will raise revenue, promote tax 
equity, and lessen the bias in current law 
against the use of scrap material. 

For example, some of the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the proposed junk credit will be 
the nation’s steel producers, On average, steel 
firms now pay federal taxes at effective rates 
that are about 15 percentage points below the 
statutory 48 percent corporate rate. Percent- 
age depletion is an important factor con- 
tributing to this low effective tax rate. Last 
year, for example, eight steel firms with net 
earnings of more than $3 billion claimed al- 
most $114 million in percentage depletion 
deductions with respect to coal, iron, and 
other virgin ores. Instead of eliminating the 
tax abuse involved in percentage depletion, 
so as to encourage use of recycled materials, 
the Committee's action creates a contradic- 
tory new tax incentive. The result will be to 
lower steel company taxes still further, be- 
cause steel firms will now enjoy two contra- 
dictory tax incentives: percentage depletion 
for virgin materials and the junk credit for 
recycled materials. At a minimum, firms 
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should be required to elect which of those 
two contradictory incentives they will 
claim, * è $ 


FRIENDS OF THE EARTH, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: 


s * Š . 


The Recycling Tax Credit, Section 533, de- 
Spite its name, is not a provision that has 
environmental support. It will serve as a tax 
credit for junk dealers and others who han- 
dle scrap, but will not encourage new re- 
cycling efforts. The Treasury Department 
bas estimated that at a cost of one billion 
dollars in lost revenues over five years, the 
credit will only increase recycling by about 
two percent, Recycling is a necessary pro- 
gram for this nation to undertake, but it 
cannot be efficiently achieved through this 
tax measure, which will serve only to pro- 
vide windfalls to those who already find it 
economically advantageous to recycle. If 
Congress is willing to spend a billion dollars 
on recycling over the next five years, it 
should do so directly, to grants to cities and 
states to establish resource recovery pro- 
grams. 

Both the Energy Trust Fund and the Re- 
cycling Tax Credit seriously undermine 
whatever benefits may be obtained through 
the gas tax. With them, HR 6860 becomes of 
dubious value. We urge you to strike both 
measures from the bill. 

Sincerely, 
JEFFERY KNIGHT, 
Legislative Director. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE FAVOR 
DEREGULATION 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, the Louis 
Harris poll recently released a survey 
which I thought had some important an- 
swers concerning energy questions fac- 
ing this Congress. I believe it would be 
worthwhile for all my colleagues to read 
carefully the results: 

Harris Survey 
(By Louis Harris) 


The number of Americans who believe the 
energy shortage in this country is “very seri- 
ous” has dropped from 44 to 24 per cent 
since last January. Moreover, most of Presi- 
dent Ford's emergency energy recommenda- 
tions of last winter appear to be bogged 
down in congressional committees. 

Nonetheless, in the months since Mr. Ford 
came up with his tough but controversial 
energy program, public opinion has solidi- 
fied on many key dimensions: 

By 46-31 per cent, a plurality of the public 
now favors “deregulation of the prices of 
all oil and natural gas produced here.” This 
latest result is a marked turnebout in public 
thinking from last July when a 42-28 per 
cent plurality opposed deregulation. This 
dramatic shift must be viewed as a major 
gain for President Ford. 

By 68-15 per cent, a majority would favor 
“setting up a system of quotas on oll brought 
into this country from abroad to cut down 
on the dependence on foreign oil.” This turn 
of public opinion must be viewed as a set- 
back for President Ford, who has advocated 
controlling oil imports by placing a tax on 
all oil shipped in from abroad. 

By 73-13 per cent, the public favors “the 
government allowing drilling for of] offshore 
off the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts,” up 
from a 67-19 per cent majority who favored 
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it last July.. The public thus comes down dê- 
cisively in favor of giving a green light to 
exploration efforts. 

By 66-23 percent, a majority of the public 
supports “a major expenditure of federal 
money to increase public transportation, 
such as more buses, commuter trains, and 
rapid transit systems.” Sentiment for mass 
transit has also risen from a 57-31 percent 
who backed it a year ago. 

By 71-16 percent, a lopsided majority op- 
poses “the federal government taking over 
the oil companies and regulating them like 
a government corporation.” Such a federal 
take-over has been advocated by some mem- 
bers of Congress recently. 

By 63-28 percent, a majority of the publie 
opposes a tax “‘to be paid every year by own- 
ers of cars that are ‘gas guzzlers’, which get 
under 18 miles to the gallon.” This decisive 
pubHc sentiment must be taken as a setback 
for key Democrats in Congress who have 
pushed such a “gas guzzler" tax. 

The implication of these results is that 
the American people have become very selec- 
tive. in their approach to the various energy 
programs that have been proposed. In rather 
typical fashion, they have weighed each spe- 
cific proposal in both the President’s pro- 
gram and the Democrat's program and have 
come up with remarkably decisive views of 
their own. 

In fact, the clear-cut majorities registered 
in this latest Harris Survey on highly con- 
troversial energy measures indicate that the 
public is less confused and indecisive than 
their leadership in Washington. Even more 
remarkable is the public’s decisions to opt 
for energy control measures when the felt ur- 
gency of- a shortage has declined pre- 
eipitously. 

In mid-April, a cross section of 1,568 adults 
nationwide was asked: 

How serious do you think the energy short- 
age is in this country—very serlous, some- 
what, serious, or not serlous at all? 


HOW SERIOUS tS ENERGY SHORTAGE IN UNITED STATES? 
{In percent] 


Very Somewhat 
serious «= serious 
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When former President Nixon raised the 
issue of an oil shortage crisis in the fall of 
1973 and again when President Ford came 
up with his urgent energy message over a 
year later, the American people responded by 
acknowledging that a serious crisis did ex- 
ist. They wanted something done about it 
then and they still do. But a national en- 
ergy policy out of Washington still appears 
to be lacking. 


TALCOTT CORRECTS THE RECORD 
ae A VIETNAM REFUGEE DISTOR- 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I reluc- 
tantly take the floor to discuss a report 
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of an incident which never happened and 
which should never have been reported as 
happening. However, because the inci- 
dent reflects inaccurately and unfairly 
on me, and hurts some of my best and 
most loyal friends, I am making this pub- 
lic statement to clear up the matter once 
and for all. 

On April 29, an AP dispaich concern- 
ing American reaction to the expected 
arrival of Vietnamese refugees was pub- 
lished in a number of newspapers nation- 
wide. After discussing the reaction of a 
variety of people, the dispatch contained 
the following paragraphs: 

Perhaps the harshest criticism came from 
Rep. Burt L- Talcott, R-Calif., whose district 
includes Camp Roberts near San Luis Obispo. 
He said in Washington that he was “pleased 
to announce” that neither Roberts nor Camp 
San Luis Obispo will be used to shelter the 
refugees. 


He said: 

Generally my district was more positive, 
understanding and compassionate than some 
other areas. 

But there is another feeling that, damn it, 
we have too many Orientals. 


The first sentence must be taken in the 
context of the entire article, which dealt 
with reaction to the influx of Vietnamese 
refugees. The sentence begins “Perhaps 
the harshest criticism came from Repre- 
sentative Burt L. Tatcorr.” Now, this is 
phrased in such a way that the reader 
who goes no further would naturally as- 
sume that I had made a statement 
strongly opposing, or somehow criticizing 
the influx of refugees. However, the sen- 
tences following, as can be seen, do not 
in any way. shape or form justify such a 
statement. I made no criticism, harsh or 
otherwise. Anyone who reads the article 
carefully will see that I did not anywhere 
make a harsh criticism, or any criticism, 
of the refugee influx; all I did was to re- 
late the various feelings of some of my 
constituents—on the many facets of the 
issue. When asked by a reporter what 
“the feelings in California” were about a 
possible influx of refugees, I responded, 
in part, as it appears in the article. He 
said: 

Generally my district was more positive, 
understanding and compassionate than some 
other areas. 

But there is another feeling that, damn 
it, we have too many Orientals. 


Therefore, the phrasing of the first 
sentence is clearly inaccurate and un- 
fairly reflects my position on this matter. 
An accurate summary of the remarks I 
made would have been written as follows: 

When asked about the feelings of Cali- 
fornians concerning»the expected influx of 
refugees, Talcott replied that, speaking for 
his area, there was more compassion than 
shown elsewhere, but there were some who 
exhibited very hostile feelings toward the 
refugees. 


The distortion was-compounder by the 
fact that earlier, in an entirely separate 
press release, I had attempted to notify 
my constituents—many of whom were 
very concerned about this possibility— 
that refugees would not be temporarily 
placed in our area for processing. I said 
that I was pleased to announce that, 
while our area should be prepared to ac- 
cept our fair share of refugees for per- 
manent resettlement, other areas were 
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betier suited to handle the immediate 
project of temporary processing of the 
refugees. As it turned out, the appropri- 
ate Federal authorities agreed. My re- 
mark that. I was pleased to announce 
that refugees would not be processed at 
abandoned military facilities in our area 
was placed immediately after a sentence 
stating that the harshest criticism of the 
refugee program had come from me. The 
effect. was to make it appear that I was 
pleased that the refugees were not com- 
ing to our area, and that D would be even 
more pleased if they did not come to 
America at all. The implication was in- 
correct and contrary to my views. 

To make the situation even worse; the 
sentences in the dispatch were phrased 
in such a way and grammatically posi- 
tioned in the sentences to make appear 
to everyone but the closest and most dis- 
criminating reader that I personally had 
said: “Damn it, there were too many 
Orientals” in our State anyway. In fact, 
as could be expected, this is exactly what 
was reported in at least one story. The 
news. media in general did not bother to 
verify the quote, or consult me, before 
attributing such a remark directly to me. 
There were exceptions—but very few. Of 
course, I said no such thing and, although 
it should not be necessary to add, I most 
strongly condemn such a viewpoint—it 
is out of place in America and properly 
offensive to most Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, this inaccurate and un- 
fair story, it republication and its sub- 
sequent distortions, have caused me con- 
siderable embarrassment. I have had to 
waste hours in explanation to known 
readers. I have had to respond to many 
outraged constituents who were quite 
naturally upset and angered that I would 
be quoted as saying such a thing. 

I will leave it to others to judge the 
quality of this type of journalism and the 
adverse impact it can have on the vic- 
tims. 

At this point, to make the record ab- 
solutely clear, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert a statement of my views on the 
Vietnamese refugees along with a letter 
I have written to constituents concerned 
about this matter and a news item from 
the San Jose, Calif., Mercury, which ac- 
curately summarizes the whole incident. 
I held these views before this unfortunate 
situation developed, and I continue to 
hold these views. 

I commend ‘highly the professional 
journalists who saw the original dispatch 
but acted morally and responsibly to 
either consult me or to verify the ac- 
curacy of the original dispatch before 
republishing or further distorting the 
incident. 

I have learned what some journalists 
believe their readers want to read and 
hear; I have learned how they will distort 
a report, or rewrite a story, with the re- 
sult that it will attract attention and 
exacerbate emotions. But I have also 
learned that most good journalists will 
verify their facts and strive to print the 
truth even on pain of losing a story that 
stirs, excites, and sells. I have also 
learned that some reporters and editors 
will retract a story which distorts or 
gives the wrong impression and at least 
one will do it in larger headlines and 
in a superior position than the original 
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distorted report. I am glad to salute and 
thank these professional journalists who 
set high standards for their profession 
and thereby safeguard the truth. 

I am especially grateful to Lee Quarn- 
strom, an able reporter for the Watson- 
ville Register-Pajaronian, which is con- 
sistently critical of my record and has 
always endorsed my opponents, but who, 
without my knowledge, wrote to News- 
week to take exception to their report 
which published the erroneous statement 
and attributed it to me. I am also grate- 
ful to many of my colleagues who have 
expressed their disapproval of the vari- 
ous articles and offered to help rectify 
the distorted attribution to me. 

Because the news media has such wide 
coverage and such enormous power—and 
their victims have none—they also have 
commensurate responsibility for seeking 
and publishing the truth. I am convinced 
that most people in the news media un- 
derstand their power, recognize their re- 
sponsibility, and conscientiously strive to 
maintain professional standards among 
their colleagues. 

The articles follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

To THe Eprror: In the course of the re- 
cent national crisis caused by the need to 
re-settle a number of refugee Vietnamese, I 
issued a statement to the people of our Dis- 
trict which said, in part: 

“Humanitarian considerations require that 
we accept this responsibility. . . .” 

I was confident that my feelings in this 
matter were made clear by this statement, 
and I still believe that they were. 

However, in the tradition of America, and 
as the First Amendment gives every Ameri- 
can the right to do, the people of the 16th 
District expressed to me, through the vari- 
ous media of communications, their indi- 
vidual feelings about this matter. 

When asked to do so by the correspondent 
of a national news outlet, I gave a sampling 
of the opinions of our people as expressed 
to me via mail and telephone. Unfortunate- 
ly, one of these opinions was couched in 
words which contained profanity, and the 
substance of which has been interpreted by 
some as reflecting racial bias. 

The fault for this release of another per- 
son’s opinion on this matter is mine. I ac- 
cept full responsibility for it. However, I 
still firmly believe that this single opinion 
does not reflect the feeling of the District as 
a whole, and most certainly does not reflect 
my feeling on the matter, 

Let me also say, that with all other Amer- 
leans of good will, I stand just as firmly with 
the belief that the right to free speech is 
the inalienable privilege of every man, even 
though the sentiments he expresses may be 
misguided. 

Burr TALCOTT, 
U.S. Congressman. 
TALCOTT QUOTE MISREPORTED; SOUTH VIETNAM 
REFUGEES NOT SLURRED 
(By Gil Bailey) 

WASHINGTON.—A racial slur concerning 
Vietnamese refugees is being wrongly at- 
tributed to Rep. Burt Talcott (R-Salinas) an 
investigation by the Mercury Washington Bu- 
reau has disclosed. 

The slur charges grew out of a relatively 
brief interview given CBS radio and a tele- 
phone interview given the Los Angeles Times, 
In both cases, misleading editing may have 
contributed to the impression of a racial 
slur. Talcott on Monday was asked about his 
congressional district's and California's reac- 
tion to the Vietnamese refugees. 
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In the radio quote, Talcott said the Viet- 
namese should be made “comfortable” and 
then recounted a conversation he said he 
held with Gov, Edmund G. Brown Jr. a 
week ago Friday in which Talcott said Brown 
expressed fears of Orientals “gravitating” to- 
wards California. 

Talcott said he then urged the governor 
to take a more “positive attitude.” 

“I didn't see any racial overtones in it at 
all,” the CBS interviewer told the Mercury 
Washington Bureau. 

In the case of the times story, which was 
picked up by the Associated Press, Talcott 
was asked about his district’s reaction. 

“Generally, my district was more positive, 
understanding and compassionate than some 
other areas,” he told the Times. 

Then, continuing to relate the expressions 
of his district, Talcott, quoting some of 
those reactions, added: 

“But there is another feeling that, damn 
it, we have too many Orientals. If they all 
gravitate to California, the tax and welfare 
rolls will get overburdened, and we already 
have our share of illegal aliens.” 

The Times and CBS interviews took place 
Monday. 

Talcott was interviewed the Friday before 
by the Mercury Washington Bureau. 

In response to a question, he said that his 
office had reported, as had the offices of 
Reps. Norman Mineta (D-San Jose), Don 
Edwards (D-San Jose), and Fortney Stark 
(D-Alameda County), adverse reactions to 
the refugees with some racial overtones. 

Then, Talcott urged the people of his 
district to aid the Vietnamese. 

“They (the people of his district) ought 
not to be fearful. The Vietnamese have al- 
ways been the most delighiful of people. We 
have to care a little about them,” Talcott 
said. 

As a result of the Los Angeles Times story 
and the quotes carried by CBS radio and the 
Associated Press stories Talcott has come 
under sharp personal attack for a “racial 
stur.” Telegrams have been sent to his of- 
fice demanding his resignation and the Jap- 
anese American Citizens League has asked 
for a retraction. 

In addition, Talcott was sharply ques- 
tioned about the Los Angeles Times story 
by Rep. Mineta at Monday’s California 
House caucus. Mineta is of Japanese descent. 

However, Mineta tco has noted the racial 
overtones of some of the reaction to the 
refugees. 

Talcott, in a statement on the attacks, 
noted that he had said, “humanitarian con- 
siderations require that we accept this re- 
sponsibility (of taking care of the Viet- 
namese refugees) .” 

He added, “When asked to do so by the 
correspondent of a national news outlet, I 
gave a sampling of the opinions of our peo- 
ple as expressed to me via mail and tele- 
phone. Unfortunately one of these opinions 
was couched in words which contained pro- 
fanity, and the substance of which has been 
interpreted by some as reflecting racial bias.” 


MISS MARGARET KINDRED: 
DEDICATED EDUCATOR 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Speaker, on 
this occasion, I wish to comment about 
the dedicated efforts and many years of 
excellent public service rendered to the 
people of my congressional district by 
Miss Margaret Kindred, superintendent 
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of the Hope School District in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. After 40 years of service 
in the crucial field of education, Miss 
Kindred is retiring. 

Miss Kindred’s participation in edu- 
cation started in a little red schoolhouse 
and continued through the years of ex- 
pansion following World War II and into 
the final quarter of this century. During 
that time, the profile of education has 
changed dramatically in the United 
States. But the profile of education she 
has maintained during her many years 
of service throughout California as 
teacher and administrator have always 
remained excellent. During her tenure 
in the Hope School District, for the past 
14 years, the students have continuously 
scored in the top 10 percent of the State 
achievement tests. 

Miss Kindred was born in Madrid, 
Iowa, on October 3, 1914, and attended 
@ One room schoolhouse, Pleasant Hill, 
through 8th grade. She attended high 
school in Monroe, Iowa. Her family 
moved to California in 1930. She gradu- 
ated from Downey High School in 1931, 
from Fullerton Junior College in 1933, 
and Santa Barbara State College in 1935. 

Her teaching career began in Tepus- 
quet, in northern Santa Barbara County 
when she was 20 years old. She subse- 
quently taught at Point Arguello Light 
House Station, Honda, Point Conception 
Light House Station, Cold Spring, Simi, 
and Mill in Ventura County. 

In 1946, she came to Hope School in 
Santa Barbara where she served as a 
teacher, as principal, and in 1961, as 
superintendent. 

She attended summer schools at Santa 
Barbara State College, Berkeley, Har- 
vard, Redlands, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, San Francisco State University, 
the University of Southern California. 
and the Early Childhood Education 
Workshop in San Diego. 

She served as president of the Santa 
Barbara County Teachers Association, 
as secretary of the California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators Associa- 
tion, southern section, president of the 
California School Administrators Chap- 
ter 100. She is a life member of the NEA 
and the National PTA. 

She is the recipient of the Freedom 
Foundation Benjamin Franklin Medal 
honoring Hope School 1967, for out- 
standing achievement in bringing about 
a better understanding of the American 
way of life. 

March 14, 1975, was designated “Miss 
Kindred Day” by Hope School PTA. Her 
guiding hand both as an educator and as 
an administrator will certainly be missed 
at Hope School, but the strong founda- 
tion and forceful momentum for quality 
education will long endure. 


NEED FOR HIGH NATURAL GAS 
PRIORITY FOR IRRIGATION 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, over a pe- 
riod of months I have joined with citi- 
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zens of the Panhandle-Plains of Texas 
as well as others from the Southwest 
region of the United States in opposition 
to a proposed change by the Federal 
Power Commission in the priority cate- 
gory of natural gas used for irrigation 
purposes. 

In an administrative hearing called by 
the FPC to investigate certain issues per- 
taining to this ruling, southwest lawyers 
have presented a strong case illustrating 
the devastating impact such a change 
would have on irrigated areas through- 
out the country which depend on natural 
gas to pump the water for their crops. 
I joined with others in insisting that a 
series of hearings be held in the field so 
that a large amount of evidence on the 
dramatic effects of this ruling could be 
entered into the Recorp. These field 
hearings which were held in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Lub- 
bock, Tex., were concluded during the 
week of May 12. 

If the proposed FPC change is put into 
operation farmers will be confronted 
with an intolerable situation that will 
have disastrous consequences impacting 
heavily on our national program of max- 
imum agricultural production for do- 
mestic purposes and for international 
trade. 

The Texas Legislature on April 18, 
1975, passed a strong resolution in op- 
position to the proposed change which 
I am pleased to place in the Recorp at 
this point. It is hoped that the Federal 
Power Commission will act favorably 
upon the recommendations which have 
been made by the people of Texas. The 
resolution was signed by Hon. W. P. 
Hobby, president of the Texas Senate 
and Hon. Bill Clayton, Speaker of the 
Texas House. 

The resolution follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Natural gas has been used as a 
fuel for irrigation engines in the Panhandle 
and South Plains of Texas for a number of 
years and is the most economical and read- 
ily available fuel in this area of the state; 
and 

Whereas, Natural gas is transported to 
more than 50,000 irrigation wells in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas by an ex- 
tensive network of underground pipelines, 
many of which have been laid by the irriga- 
tion farmers themselves at an average cost 
of approximately $1,000 per well; and 

Whereas, The irrigation belt of the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas produces 
an extraordinary amount of food and fiber 
products, most of which could not be pro- 
duced without irrigation and the use of nat- 
ural gas as a fuel to power the irrigation 
engines; and 

Whereas, Currently no other fuel is avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to furnish power 
for irrigation engines, and it would not be 
economically feasible to modify existing 
equipment for the transportation, storage, 
and use of any alternative fuel made avall- 
able at a later date; and 

Whereas, The Federal Power Commission 
on December 19, 1974, rendered Opinion 
697-A in Docket RP72-6 changing the pri- 
ority of natural gas for irrigation purposes 
from a No. 2 commercial priority to a No. 3 
industrial priority, which for all practical 
purposes made natural gas unavailable for 
irrigation equipment; and 

Whereas, This potentially disastrous ruling 
was made by the Federal Power Commission 
without providing notice to the farmers of 
the Panhandle and South Plains area and 
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without providing an opportunity for them 
to present evidence or testimony to the com- 
mission on this very important matter; and 

Whereas, The Plains Irrigation Gas Users 
Association, on behalf of affected member 
farmers, has filed a motion for leave to inter- 
vene in the aforementioned docket number 
and a motion to restore natural gas for irri- 
gation purposes to a No. 2 commercial pri- 
ority; both motions are still pending before 
the Federal Power Commission; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, that the 64th Legislature hereby re- 
spectfully memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to Instruct the Federal Power 
Commission to restore natural gas or Irriga- 
tion purposes to a No. 2 commercial priority 
before there is extensive and lasting damage 
to the economy of the Panhandle and South 
Plains of Texas and serious disruption of the 
national economy; and, be it further 

Resolved, That official copies of this reso- 
lution be prepared and forwarded to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, and to all members of the 

— Texas delegation of the Congress with the 

request that this resolution be officially en- 
tered in the Congressional Record as a me- 
morial to the Congress of the United States 
of America; and, be it further 

Resolved, That official copies of this reso- 
lution also be prepared and forwarded to the 
Federal Power Commission as an expression 
of the views of the 64th Legislature of the 
State of Texas. 

W. P. HOBBY, 
President of the Senate. 
BILL CLAYTON, 
Speaker of the House. 


REVISION OF HEALTH RESEARCH 
AUTHORITIES 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1975 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, I and most of the members of the 
Subcommittee on Health and the Envi- 
ronment, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. Carney, Mr. ScHEVER, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. MAGUIRE, 
Mr. CARTER, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. HASTINGS, 
and Mr. Herz have introduced legisla- 
tion which would: 

First. Extend with revisions, the exist- 
ing programs established under the Na- 
tional Heart, Lung, and Blood Act. 

Second. Extend, with minor revisions, 
the National Research Act, which au- 
thorizes awards for biomedical and be- 
havioral research and training; 

Third. Authorize a limited exemption 
for disclosure of research information 
contained by the Secretary of HEW in 
connection with application for a grant, 
fellowship or contract; and 

Fourth. Replace the existing authority 
for screening, counseling, treatment, re- 
search and information programs, and 
education programs for sickle cell ane- 
mia and Cooley’s anemia with a new 
general authority authorizing a national 
program with respect to all genetic dis- 
eases, including, but not limited to, sickle 
cell anemia, Cooley’s anemia, and Tay- 
Sachs disease. 

A summary of the bill follows: 
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Title I, This title extends for two years, 
authority of HEW to conduct research, ex- 
periments and demonstration programs with 
respect to heart, lung, blood and blood vessel 
diseases. The only major substantive revi- 
sions in existing law are provisions that 
provide explicit authority for the National 
Heart and Lung Institute to conduct pro- 
grams with respect to the use of blood prod- 
ucts and the management of blood resources 
and a provision authorizing the Heart and 
Lung Institute to hire 50 experts and con- 
sultants. 

The bill would extend the existing author- 
ity for prevention and control programs of 
$20 million for fiscal year 1976 and $30 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1977. It extends author- 
izations for the National Heart, Blood Vessel, 
Lung and Blood Disease and Blood Resources 
Program at $375 million for fiscal year 1976 
and $425 million for fiscal year 1977. 

The fiscal year 1975 authorization for pre- 
vention and control programs is $45 million; 
the FY 75 authorization for the overall Pro- 
gram (excluding prevention and control) is 
$475 million. The total FY 75 appropriation 
for these two programs was $324 million. 
HEW estimates that $19.9 million of this 
amount was spent for prevention and con- 
trol programs. 

Title II: This title extends, for two years, 
at existing authorization levels, the program 
enacted last year which provided explicit 
authority for HEW to provide awards for 
biomedical research and training. 

The authorization for fiscal year 1975 was 
$207,947,000; the obligation was $155,400,000. 

The amendments to the existing authority 
are technical in nature. 

Title III: This title would authorize a lim- 
ited authority to the Secretary of HEW to 
withhold information contained in research 
protocols, hypotheses and designs submitted 
in connection with an application for a 
grant, fellowship or contract under the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act from public disclosure 
until twelve months after the application 
was approved, except in cases in which the 
information involves research on human 
subjects. 

On November 6, 1973, the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia in Wash- 
ington Research Project, Inc. v. Department 
oj Heaith, Education and Welfare ordered 
that certain documents submitted to HEW 
should be made available for inspection and 
copying. The documents sought were: ap- 
proved grant applications, site visit reports, 
summary opinions (“pink sheets”), interim 
reports and renewal applications. 

On September 12, 1974, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit reversed the lower court on 
two counts, holding that site visit reports, 
summary opinions and interim reports were 
“evaluative” and not subject to disclosure, 
but upheld the lower court's finding con- 
cerning release to the public of research de- 
signs submitted in grant applications. 

Title III seeks to resolve the competing 
differences between many members of the re- 
search community who believe that a scien- 
tist’s ideas are his stock-in-trade which de- 
serve protection from plagarism, and sev- 
eral public interest groups, which are es- 
pecially concerned that research protocols 
involving human subjects be disclosed upon 
request. This is a controversial subject and 
I am not wedded to the provisions of Title 
Ill. I do believe, however, that this matter 
deserves a hearing and consideration by the 
Subcommittee on Health and the Environ- 
ment, and, thus it is included in this bill 
in order that the issues may be aired. 

Title IV: This title would extend the ex- 
isting authority of the Secretary of HEW 
to establish sickle cell and Cooley’s anemia 
testing, counseling, research and education 
programs to all genetic diseases. It would 
provide authority for the establishment and 
operation of voluntary genetic testing and 
counseling programs, primarily through ex- 
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isting health programs such as family plan- 
ning projects and programs in maternal and 
child health funded under title V of the 
Social Security Act. It would provide for the 
establishment of an administrative unit 
within HEW to carry out a program to de- 
velop information and educational mate- 
rials on the diagnosis, treatment and coun- 
seling of genetic diseases. The title would 
authorize $20 million for fiscal year 1976, 
and $25 million for fiscal year 1977 for 
grants and contracts for testing and coun- 
seling programs and the development of in- 
formation and educational materials. 

The title would also authorize projects for 
research and research training in genetic 
diseases, the training of genetic counselors, 
social and behavioral scientists and the edu- 
cation of practicing health professionals and 
the public with respect to genetic diseases. 


Hearings are scheduled on this legis- 
lation Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, May 20, 21, and 22, 


HEARINGS ON H.R. 3000, AMEND- 
MENT TO THE HATCH ACT 


HON. GLADYS NOON SPELLMAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Subcommittee on Employee 
Political Rights and Intergovernmental 
Programs held public hearings on H.R. 
3000, an amendment to the Hatch Act, 
in my own Fifth Congressional District 
of Maryland. I would like to share with 
my colleagues the remarks of Mr. 


Gaither L. Boliek, Jr., of 10514 Edgemont 
Drive, Adelphi, Md. Mr. Boliek is an em- 
ployee of the Navy Department, and his 
interesting testimony was most helpful 
and informative to the members of the 
subcommittee. 

His statement follows: 


TESTIMONY or GAITHER L. BOLIEK, JR. 


My name is Gaither L. Boliek, Jr., and I am 
currently employed as a civilian employee by 
the U.S, Naval Surface Weapon Center located 
at White Oak, Silver Spring, Maryland, My 
testimony is my own personal opinion. 

I would like first to express my gratitude to 
the 25 sponsors of this bill, and especially to 
my Congresswoman, Mrs, Gladys N. Spellman, 
who invited me to testify before this Sub- 
committee, 

I strongly support amending the Hatch 
Act to eliminate its long standing restric- 
tions on partisan political activities of gov- 
ernment employees. On the other hand I 
urge retention of the Act's provisions pro- 
hibiting Federal employees from coercing or 
intimidating thelr subordinates in political 
matters. 

The Act's restrictions on political activi- 
ties have, over the years, become an instru- 
ment of intimidation where many Federal 
employees won't even vote for fear of break- 
ing the law. I know some who even fear the 
political activity by members of their family 
violates the Hatch Act. This may not be the 
direct fault of the law, but it is the reality 
that proceeds from the law. It amounts to 
disfranchisement. Again, I urge the elimina- 
tion of those parts of the Hatch Act for- 
bidding partisan political activities of gov- 
ernment employees. 

Returning to a consideration of that part 
of the Hatch Act which forbids superiors to 
coerce or intimidate their subordinates, it is 
eminently clear that such provisions must 
be retained. This preserves inviolate the Fed- 
eral employee’s freedom of choice to support 
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and yote for the candidate he feels most 
worthy of his vote, What political right could 
be more elementary in our participatory 
democracy! 

However, this testimony will be of little 
consequence if the U.S. Civil Service con- 
tinues to allow government agencies. to 
ruthlessly manipulate the existing laws. I ap- 
peal to this distinguished Committee to in- 
vestigate existing inequities. 

I urge this Committee to promote vigor- 
ously H.R. 3000. 


THE STUDENT STRUGGLE FOR 
SOVIET JEWRY 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Congress are well aware of the persecu- 
tion of Jews in the Soviet Union. The de- 
tails of the plight of specific individuals, 
however, are not so widely known. r 

Marina Tiemkin is a 15-year-old teen- 
ager in the Soviet Union. The Student 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry has written a 
description of the mistreatment Marina 
has suffered as a consequence of her ex- 
pressed desire to emigrate. At this point, 
I would like to enter into the Recorp the 
Student Struggle’s statement regarding 
her plight. I commend it to my 
colleagues. 

Tue STRUGGLE For SOVIET JEWRY 


On a cold day in February 1973, 14-year- 
old Marina Tiemkin was forcibly kidnapped 
from her home by Moscow police. While her 
father protested angrily, Marina was taken 
kicking and screaming, without hat or coat, 
to a waiting car. Her captors beat her as they 
dragged her down the stairs. 

For some time no one knew where Marina 
was. Soviet authorities refused to tell. 
Though her parents lived In the same apart- 
ment, they are divorced, and her mother re- 
fused to have anything to do with Marina 
because Marina wanted to go to Israel. 

Finally, at the end of March, Marina called 
her father, Alexander Tiemkin. She’d been 
fown to Orlenok, a “Pioneer” youth camp 
near the Black Sea for “re-education.” She 
had succeeded in slipping away from the 
group for a few minutes and managed to 
phone. Alexander, who is a PhD in physics 
and mathematics, travelled immediately 
down to the camp and succeeded in seeing 
her alone for a few minutes before being 
discovered by camp officials. Marina was 
amazed to hear that her eight letters to her 
father had all been stopped. “They didn’t 
allow me to phone,” she said. “They told me 
the mail was working normally.” 

Marina staged a four-day hunger strike 
when she arrived at the camp, but was forced 
to carry on with camp activities nevertheless. 
“If you suffer a little, it’s nothing,” the camp 
director told her. “He's a real sadist,” Marina 
told her father. Marina was the only Jew 
in the camp, which specializes in Soviet 
doctrine and military-type activities. “G-d 
forbid what an attitude to Jews they have 
here,” she declared. 

Alexander went to ask for help from the 
principal of the special French school Marina 
attended in Moscow, and was told that 
“Marina is being saved from your influence 
so that she should be brought up as a 
Soviet girl”. In the camp Marina was con- 
stantly watched; her letters were intercepted; 
and she was under great pressure to forget 
her Jewish heritage and desire to go to 
Israel. 
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Marina’s problems began in April 1972 
when her father applied for permission to 
emigrate to Israel. Her mother, Maya Mar- 
kovna Raiskaya, a child psychiatrist, agreed 
reluctantly at first, but later felt that her 
job as a senior scientific worker at a branch 
of the Moscow Academy of Educational Sci- 
ences would be jeopardized if her daughter 
left for Israel. Her threats and insults 
against her daughter grew more serious and 
at one point a district department of educa- 
tion suggested that she give her daughter 
to the State since she could not cope with 
her. 

In May 1972, despite her mother’s wishes, 
permission was granted to Marina and her 
father to leaye for Israel on October 19th. 
When they went to pick up their visas, how- 
ever, they were told a. visa had been issued 
only for her father. Three weeks later, 
Marina and her father were snatched from 
the street by the Moscow police and detained 
for seven hours. During this time, they were 
told a hearing was set for November 9th, and 
that the court had decided to return Marina 
to her mother’s custody. The court wished 
to “restrict Tiemkin’s participating in the 
upbringing of his daughter” because he is 
“a bad influence”. 

Alexander appealed this decision, but on 
January 17, 1973 lost. The judge stated that 
there was no doubt that Alexander was a 
loving father, but that his Zionist activities 
and efforts to emigrate to Israel proved he 
was an anti-social influence. The judge based 
her decision on three points of “evidence”: 
that Marina ate matzah on Passover, that 
she refused to wear her Pioneer tie to school, 
and that she considers herself an Israel! citi- 
zen. 

In September 1973, Prof. Tiemkin was 
given a choice by the KGB: either be sen- 
tenced to a labor camp on the trumped-up 
charge of “parasitism” or leave the U.S.S.R. 
Since arriving in Israel, he has continued his 
vigorous campaign for Marina’s release, 
Tiemkin has learned from eyewitnesses that 
after his expulsion from the Soviet Union, 
Marina was brought back to Moscow and 
was put into a psychiatric hospital for a 
time, where she was treated with drugs to 
break her will. 

Marina is now kept by her mother. Dr. 
Tiemkin has written to S.S.SJ. stating: 
“Each morning Marina is accompanied by her 
mother to school. After school she is accom- 
panied home by her mother’s mother, who 
guards her until Rayskaya returns. No doubt 
in school teachers and maybe children spy 
on Marina. Marina can’t even phone our 
friends, or my mother, and can't meet with 
them. It is absolutely impossible to isolate 
Marina without the help of the KGB.” 

Marina herself has written, “I want to live 
in my Homeland, to speak Hebrew, to study 
our history. ...tIam a Jewess and cannot 
live without Israel. Please help me!” 


NUCLEAR POWER BENEFICIAL TO 
ALL AMERICANS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, nuclear en- 
ergy has been held up by its critics as the 
boogey man of the electrical power gen- 
eration industry. Fears of mass destruc- 
tion by the explosion of such plants or 
the seepage of nuclear materials into 
water supplies are foisted on an unsus- 
pecting public, with few counter argu- 
ments presented, the publie is ready to 
believe the worst about a substance asso- 
ciated with war and destruction. 
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However, nuclear power can be safe, 
effective, and economical. The risk of 
the plant being destroyed or the nuclear 
materials leaking out are less than mini- 
mal. Far greater damage will be done 
by the pollution of the air from fossil 
fuel burning plants. 

At a time when we are concerned with 
the high cost of electricity and with the 
need to cut back on our foreign oil im- 
ports, I am pleased to note the great 
benefits that nuclear energy has over 
fossil fuels. Consolidated Edison, which 
operates nuclear powerplants at Indian 
Point that generate electricity for New 
York City, recently issued a report on 
the amount of fuel and dollars saved 
through the use of nuclear fuel. 

So that my colleagues might have a 
better understanding of the great bene- 
fits to be derived from nuclear power- 
plants, I am enclosing the Con Ed report 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Inpran Pornt Or SAVINGS 

During the week ending May 10, 1975 In- 
dian Point Unit 2. generated 115 million kilo- 
watthours from nuclear fuel, thereby saving 
234 thousand barrels of oil. This resulted in 
a fuel cost saving of $3,086,000—including 
rates and charges and sales tax—which is 
passed on to our customers through the op- 
eration of the fuel rider. Excluding rates 
and charges and sales tax, the savings for 
the week amounted to $2,706,000. 

In the period January 1, 1975 through May 
10, 1975 Indian Point Unit 2 generated 
1,490 million kilowatthours from nuclear 
fuel, thereby saving 3,037 thousand barrels 
of oil. This resulted in a fuel cost saving of 
$40,041,000—including rates and charges 
and sales tax—which is passed on to our cus- 
tomers through the operation of the fuel 
rider. Excluding rates and charges and sales 
tax, the savings for this period amounted to 
$35,107,000. 

During 1974, Indian Point Units 1 and 2 
generated 4,065,276,000 kilowatthours from 
nuclear fuel, thereby saving 8,925,000 barrels 
of oil. This resulted in a fuel cost saving of 
almost $110 million—including rates and 
charges and sales tax—which is passed on di- 
rectly to our customers through the opera- 
tion of the fuel rider. Indian Point savings 
during 1974 excluding rates and charges and 
sales tax amounted to over $95 million. 

Commencing with this report, fuel cost 
savings will include rates and charges and 
sales-tax to reflect more accurately the savy- 
ings at the customers’ level. 


RULING ON AN AMENDMENT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr, CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pearing before the House Rules Commit- 
tee this afternoon to request ruling that 
an amendment to the Energy Conserva- 
tion and Conversion Act of 1975 which I 
am introducing today is germane and is 
appropriate for consideration by the 
House of Representatives. I am introduc- 
ing this amendment with the support of 
Governors of the 50 States, so that 
moneys from the energy trust fund 
established by this bill may be diverted 
to the States as partial compensation for 
revenue losses resulting from the addi- 
tional taxes imposed by this bill. 
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The amendment will be added to the 
section authorizing expenditures from 
the trust fund. I introduced the amend- 
ment in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, but it was defeated. 

My amendment is necessary to help 
offset some of the losses States will ex- 
perience as a result of this bill. The bill 
as presently drafted is projected to in- 
crease Federal revenues by $4.8 billion in 
1976 and $7.8 billion in 1980 while reduc- 
ing gasoline consumption by imposing an 
excessive gasoline tax. The result of de- 
creased gasoline consumption as esti- 
mated by the Illinois Department of 
Transportation will be total State gaso- 
line tax revenue losses for the 50 States 
of $1.5 billion in 1976, $3.8 billion in 1980, 
and $5.8 billion in 1985. It is inappro- 
priate for us to permit this bill to become 
law in such a form that individuals will 
be taxed twice—first by this bill itself and 
second by the States to offset the losses 
created by this bill. 

The total effect by 1980 will be to in- 
crease State and Federal taxes by as 
much as $11.6 billion, unless the energy 
trust fund moneys are shared with the 
States. The purpose of this bill was to 
conserve energy and not to raise revenues 
by unreasonably taxing the already over- 
taxed, hardworking middle class. 

The only States which will receive re- 
duced gasoline tax revenues as a result 
of this bill will be those States that con- 
serve energy. We must not penalize 
States for conserving energy. The text 
of the amendment that I intend to in- 
troduce, if ruled appropriate and ger- 
mane by the Rules Committee, is as fol- 
lows: 

4 AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 6860 

Page 96, line 25, strike out “and”. 

Page 97, line 10, strike out the period and 
insert “; and ”. 

Page 97, after line 10, insert: 

“(5) payments to States to replace State 
tax revenues lost because of decreased use of 
gasoline and special fuels resulting from the 
imposition of the taxes provided by sections 
4086 and 4051 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as added by this Act.” 


THE SAIGON TYRANTS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagués an editorial that appeared in 
the May 19 edition of the Savannah 
Evening Press with reference to “The 
Saigon Tyrants,” which outlines the 
Communist elimination of a free press 
in South Vietnam. 

About 10 days ago I called to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal about the 
death of the South Vietnamese Confed- 
eration of Trade Unions and the proc- 
ess by which the free trade labor move- 
ment in South Vietnam was being sys- 
tematically destroyed. 

It is apparent from these articles, and 
from the reports now filtering back to 
us from Saigon, that the free trade labor 
movement was the first to go, once the 
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Communists took over; and now, the free 
newspapers have been shut down and 
the free news media have been silenced. 

It has been reported that after Ho Chi 
Minh’s birthday on May 19, it will be 
forbidden to buy or sell Western books 
of any kind. Already, all but one of Sai- 
gon's 51 cinemas have been closed, and 
no foreign newspapers or magazines 
have been permitted since the fall of the 
city. 

These totalitarian acts follow rap- 
idly—one after the other—and indi- 
vidual liberties once taker. for granted 
are fast being eroded by the new Com- 
munist rulers. The editorial from the 
Savannah Evening Press follows: 

THE SAIGON: TYRANTS 

When former President Thieu of South 
Vietnam engaged in reprisals against news- 
papers opposed to his regime, American 
critics assailed him as corrupt and a foe 
of freedom of the press. 

One of the first actions of the new Com- 
munist rulers of South Vietnam was to shut 
down newspapers and muzzle the other news 
media in Saigon. Now a government-con- 
trolled newspaper and government radio 
blast propaganda around the clock and the 
public gets no news at all. 

At least the South Vietnamese under 
Thieu had some newspapers independent of 
government control and some source of in- 
formation other than propaganda broadcasts. 

But those who used to call Thieu a tyrant 
for battling the opposition press haven't 
said one critical word about the Commu- 
nists’ elimination of a free press in South 
Vietnam. 


“HEALTH PLUS” 


HON. L. A. (SKIP) BAFALIS 


OF, FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr, BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to share 
with you an outstanding example of 
what local initiative can do to fulfill the 
needs of our senior citizens with only a 
minimum of governmental assistance. 

Charlotte County Health Plus Com- 
munity Action, Inc., a nonprofit volun- 
teer organization, is known locally as 
Health Plus, Inc. This organization's goal 
is to see that no senior citizen will ever 
go to bed hungry or neglected—and with 
the tremendous local support for Health 
Plus that goal is closer every day. It has 
been estimated the projects sponsored by 
Health Plus would normally have cost 
the Federal -Government $35,000. Yet, 
last year they only asked for $9,600 since 
the balance of their $44,000 budget was 
obtained from local contributions. Fur- 
thermore, the need for qualified staffers 
and directors is being filled by competent 
and dedicated volunteers at no cost to 
the organization. 

The “Adopt a Grandparent” project 
which Health Plus has sponsored is a 
prime example of this effort. Through 
cooperation with local schools, Health 
Plus has set up a program under which 
local youth volunteer to spend time with 
senior citizens. The youths wash win- 
dows, weed, and do other household 
chores which their adopted “grandpar- 
ent” is unable to perform. I feel this is 
a most innovative way to bridge the gen- 
eration gap while providing the senior 
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citizens with assistance they need des- 
perately but do not have the financial 
resources to pay for. 

Health Plus has initiated many other 
fine programs and continues to innovate 
in hopes of continually improving their 
service to the community. It is a fresh 
example of how local resources can be 
mobilized to attack the problems of 
senior citizens at little expense to the 
Federal Treasury. 


MORE IOWANS FORCED TO THE 
RANKS OF UNEMPLOYED 


HON. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
few short months I have served as a 
Member of Congress, two industries in 
the Third Congressional District of Iowa 
have been compelled by Federal regula- 
tions to close their doors, thereby adding 
more Iowans to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

Some 1,300 employees of the Mason 
City, Iowa, Armour & Co. meatpacking 
plant will soon be out of work as a result 
of Department of Agriculture and Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency orders re- 
quiring plant alterations in excess of $1.5 
million. As the company cannot afford to 
make such alterations, it has shrugged its 
shoulders and will soon leave Mason City. 

It is with disbelief and deep regret that 
I have received word that another Iowa 
industry will be forced to close as it can- 
not. meet stringent Federal air pollution 
control and safety guidelines promul- 
gated by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. In this 
instance, the Headford Brothers and 
Hitchins Foundry of Waterloo, Iowa, em- 
ploying 70 persons, has determined that 
it cannot afford the cost of installing 
pollution equipment on the cupola of the 
foundry’s melt department. 

One of my constituents whose husband 
has been with the foundry for more 
than 30 years advises me that some of 
the unemployed with such service do not 
have retirement plans, which compounds 
the pain of Government-induced unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. Speaker, an article appearing in 
the May 13 edition of the Waterloo Cour- 
ier and an editorial in the May 15 edition 
of the same newspaper provide a detailed 
examination into the perils private en- 
terprise must undergo in doing battle 
with Federal bureaucrats. The articles 
are an excellent commentary on how 
Federal regulations are increasing the 
size of our unemployment rolls at the 
precise moment Congress is asked to cre- 
ate more jobs in both the private and 
public sectors. I would encourage my col- 
leagues to give their earnest attention to 
the message contained in these sad but 
true reports: 

Founprey To CLOSE; FEDERAL RULE CITEÐ 

Inability to satisfy federal air pollution 
control and safety guidelines is forcing the 
closing of the Headford-Brothers & Hitchins 
Foundry, company officials said Tuesday. 
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“We'll pour our last iron on May 30,” Wes 
Cole, executive vice president of the 87-year- 
old firm, said. 

W. E. Niedert, company president, sald 
that it would cost more than the net worth 
of the company to meet the air quality stand- 
ards and “an equal amount” to satisfy fed- 
eral requirements under the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act. 

Cole estimated cost of installing pollu- 
tion equipment on the cupola for the 
foundry’s melt department alone would be 
$250,000. 

The foundry at 607 Cleveland St. was 
founded in 1888 and employs 70 people. 

Federal air standards are enforced by the 
Iowa Alr Pollution Control Commission, 
which is a branch of the Department of 
Environmental Quality. 

Headford Brothers was granted variance 
from the federal standards by the commis- 
sion over a year ago, according to Cole. That 
variance expires May 31. 

“We were given the time to come up with 
some sort of a solution to meet the stand- 
ards, but we have not been able to do so,” 
Cole said. 

Among the options considered were to 
install pollution equipment, convert to an 
electric melting system, or discontinue melt- 
ing altogether, according to Niedert. 

“The board of directors decided that we 
Just couldn't afford to spend the money re- 
quired. Even if we had, we had no assur- 
ances that the federal agency wouldn’t 
change the regulations. We may have spent 
half the money and then discovered that it 
was wasted,” Niedert said. 

He added the closing comes at a time when 
the firm “is probably in the best financial 
shape it has been in its 87-year history.” 

Niedert said that the company’s melting 
department operates only three to four hours 
per day. 

“We just don’t feel that this small amount 
of operation justifies the expenditure of the 
amount of money necessary to meet the fed- 
eral standards, not only for us but by any 
small company.” 

Niedert said that company officials had 
contacted the regional office of the federal 
Environmental Protection Agency, asking 
whether another extension might be granted 
or whether the requirements might be 
changed. 

“They didn’t give us any direct answer, 
anything we could operate on,” Niedert said. 

Niedert also said the foundry has never 
been inspected by federal or state officials 
concerning either pollution emission or 
safety standards. 

“That's not the way they operate. They 
just set the standards, and we have to meet 
them,” Niedert said. 

He added that the company at one time 
had decided on a type of emission control 
to be installed. “Then we found out that the 
system had caused some explosions in other 
parts of the country,” he said. 

“This is a relatively new fleld, and people 
don't really know what they're doing or where 
they're going.” 

Niedert said that the company planned to 
sell the equipment and had “three or four” 
inquiries as to purchasing the building. 

The firm’s main customers are Interna- 
tional Haryester Co. of Canton, Ill, Cedar 
Rapids Engineering, and Aurora Pump Co. 
of Aurora, Ill. 

Does Ir MATTER THAT Bic BROTHER KILLED A 
FOUNDRY? 

In the national scheme of things, the 
closing of Headford Brothers & Hitchins 
Foundry at the end of this month will have 
scant if any impact. 

No matter that the firm's 70 employes will 
be out of work. No matter that a $750,000 
annual payroll will be lost to the Waterloo 
area. 

Rather, chalk up a victory for federal 
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bureaucrats in the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) and others who admin- 
ister the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act (OSHA), And don’t forget to give Con- 
gress some credit for abdicating to these 
bureaucrats the power to make rules with 
the force of law. 

Headford Brothers officials say the firm's 
inability to meet federal air pollution con- 
trol and worker safety standards at a cost 
the foundry can afford is largely responsible 
for the decision to go out of business. 

If they care at all, the feds may acknowl- 
edge that the closing Is regrettable. 

And they may say the same about more 
than 500 other similar foundries across the 
mation which have closed in the past five 
years. Most have attributed their deaths to 
inability to generate, capital to meet fed- 
deral pollution and safety standards, 

But after all, Big Brother wants all Ameri- 
cans to breathe perfectly clean air and to 
work in conditions of perfect safety. Aren't 
these goals more important than whether 
some small and moderate size firms give up 
the ghost? 

No matter that Headford Brothers has 
operated its cupola for a normal maximum 
of only three hours a day for nearly 40 years 
but still must meet the same pollution con- 
trol standards as many larger firms which 
operate cupolas 16 hours or more a day. 

No matter that the EPA is imposing the 
same standards on firms in relatively sparsely 
populated areas such as Waterloo as it im- 
poses on those in densely populated metro- 
politan areas such as Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh—where extremely rigid pollution con- 
trol requirements well may be justified. 

No matter that this Waterloo foundry is 
closing amid a sharp national economic re- 
cession. 

No matter that President Ford has called 
for relaxation of environmental standards 
in order to assist long-term economic re- 
covery, only to meet EPA resistance. 

No matter that the EPA probably would 
be hard put to show that Headford Brothers 
has been harming the health of Waterloo 
area residents. 

No matter that Headford Brothers already 
has spent about $35,000 trying to meet OSHA 
standards but now has concluded that an 
entirely new foundry building would be 
needed. (“And even then we might not meet 
the standards,” says the firm’s president, 
W. E. Niedert.) 

Nope, all that matters is that a firm which 
admittedly is not meeting Big Bother'’s con- 
cept of what is best for its employes and the 
citizens of the Waterloo area ceases its “vio- 
lations.” 

Granted, Headford Brothers’ 70 employes 
will be standing in the unemployment lines, 
They might prefer Jobs and full stomachs to 
cleaner air and tighter work safety rules. 

But compared with all-wise Big Brother, 
what do they Know? 


MIDLOTHIAN (CILL.) FIRE DEPART- 
MENT WILL CELEBRATE ITS 50TH 
YEAR OF SERVICE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 24th, the Midlothian 
(Il.) Fire Department will celebrate its 
50th year of service to the Village of 
Midlothian. Midlothian, located south 
of Chicago, has always been distin- 
guished as a progressive community 
which is exemplified by the outstanding 
service performed by its fire department. 
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The present chief, Frank Wiswell, has 
been with the fire department since 
1930. Under his leadership, the force of 
37 men of which 26 are volunteers, pro- 
vide a valuable service to their com- 
munity in many other fields as well as 
firefighting. These dedicated firemen 
are active in assisting their felowman in 
all types of emergencies such as per- 
forming ambulance, rescue, and first- 
aid service to the citizens of Midlothian. 

The history of the Midlothian Fire 
Department dates back to January 1925, 
when it was established by the Civic 
Development Association of Midlothian. 
This first department was composed of 
37 men under the direction of its first 
appointed chief, Charles Batzel. At that 
time, the department rendered service to 
a population of less than 1,000 as com- 
pared to the present populous of Mid- 
lothian of approximately 16,000. 

Let us not forget the dedication and 
valor exhibited by these firemen who are 
always ready to serve their community 
in the best of American tradition. 


TALCOTT REVEALS AFFECTS OF IL- 
LEGAL ALIENS ON 16TH DISTRICT 
JOBS AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the ille- 
gal alien problem is a national concern, 
as we all know. However, it is particu- 
larly severe in certain areas of the coun- 
try, including my State of California. 

I would like to offer some statistics 
that show the enormity of the illegal 
alien problem. 

First of all, with respect to jobs, it has 
been estimated by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service that at least 13,- 
000 jobs in my district are presently be- 
ing taken by illegal aliens. At peak hary- 
est times the figure may increase to at 
least 23,000. 

Mr. Speaker, these are jobs that our 
poor and unemployed desperately need; 
Vietnam vets, senior citizens, and un- 
skilled minorities all need these jobs. The 
Congress must take decisive action that 
will assure that these jobs are made 
ee to those legally entitled to 
work. - 

One of many hidden costs of illegal 
aliens is the public services that the ille- 
gals utilize. The largest such cost is prob- 
ably medical care. For instance, in Mon- 
terey County alone, over $300,000 is be- 
ing spent annually on health services 
for the illegals. Another $75,000 is being 
spent on other public services, meluding 
law enforcement activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the diversion of public 
services to those illegally im America 
again strikes hardest at the poor, the 
disabled, and the elderly—those who 
need public services the most; and when 
law enforcement resources are spent on 
illegals, it affects adversely the public 
eee tee en eos ENA aea 


The immense impaci of illegal aliens 
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on the job market and public services 
in my area is multiplied nationwide. We 
cannot allow this situation to continue. 
I again urge the Congress to act speedily 
to approve workable, effective legislation 
to give jobs and public services back to 
those who are entitled to them. 


ADDED IMPETUS FOR 200-MILE FISH 
JURISDICTION LEGISLATION 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in this morning’s Washington 
Post recognizes that the Congress will 
probably pass legislation this year to 
protect the declining fish stocks off our 
eoasts from excess fishing by foreign 
fleets. As the primary House sponsor of 
legislation to extend U.S. jurisdiction 
over coastal fish from the existing 12 
miles to 200 miles off our coasts, I agree 
with the Washington Post that we can do 
so in a way that will do minimal damage 
to the likelihood of gaining an eventual 
international agreement on a Law of the 
Sea Treaty. I joint the Post in urging 
the Executive to show a live concern for 
the very real economic and resource 
problem of coastal fisheries, and believe 
that we can pass legislation to conserve 
the fish without creating any new inter- 
national crises. I commend the Wash- 
ington Post editorial to my colleagues: 

PROSPECTS FOR A LAW OP THE SEA 

Reports of the death of the Law of the 
Sea Conference, the United Nations” long- 
running effort to limit national disputes on, 
in and under the oceans, are decidedly pre- 
mature. It may yet turn out that no treaty 
will be written om national territorial and 
economic jurisdiction, navigation and the 
transit of ships, fisheries, deep seabed mining, 
pollution, research and like issues. At the 
eight-week conference session just con- 
cluded at Geneva, however, at least some 
progress was made in every area except sea- 
bed mining. An “informal single negotiating 
text,” something like a bill, was drafted, 
and negotiations on it are to resume in New 
York next March. One cannot be sanguine. 
But it is unfair to conclude the leck of solid 
international agreement makes it legitimate 
or necessary for each nation to go off on 
its own. This is the only chance the world 
will have to apply the rule of law to its 
oceans. As lest week’s costly chase over the 
Mayaguez all too amply demonstrated, the 
alternative is chaos and conflict. 

‘The one area where the United States prob- 
ably will act unilaterally concerns fisheries, 
The Law of the Sea Conference had long 
been on notice that, without an agreement 
on extending coastal nations’ fisheries juris- 
diction, the Congress would itself write legis- 
lation to extend American fisheries jurisdic- 
tion from the existing three miles to 200 
miles. The chief offenders here are Russia 
and Japan, whose large modern. fleets have 
endangered a dozen or more coastal species. 
The Conference will probably denounce the 
United States for legislating an extension. 
But one can expect the denunciation, and 
the damage of the example, to be limited. 
For one reason, extension would be con- 
sistent with the Conference’s developing con- 
sensus on a 200-mile economic zone for 
coastal nations. For another reason, Russia 
and Japan are widely perceived to be in- 
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adequately concerned with proper manage- 
ment and conservation of fisheries resources. 
There is reason to believe that if the Execu- 
tive shows a live concern for the very real 
economic and resource problem of coastal 
fisheries, the Congress will respond in a 
way that will do minimal damage to the dip- 
lomatic objective of international agree- 
ment on a Law of the Sea treaty. In any 
event, that should be the goal. 

That the conference split on deep seabed 
mining is no less troubling for being ex- 
pected. The problem is that the United 
States, the only country with seabed mining 
technology, wishes to establish a system 
that will both attract private capital and 
assure access to the minerals to be extracted, 
while the poor and land-lecked countries, 
calling the deep seabed the “common herit- 
age” of mankind, want a system ensuring 
their own control and profit. In the absence 
of international agreement on this Intensely 
ideological issue, pressure fs mounting for 
another unilateral American move, Deepsea 
Ventures and Kennecott, the two leading 
corporations in the business, would have the 
United States license and protect their pro- 
posed operations; this course is favored by 
their friends in the Interior Department and 
in Congress and by others fearing a future 
resource squeeze. But while delay in the 
matter of fisheries will allow further ravag- 
ing of fish stocks, those manganese nodules 
are in no similar peril. Commerical mining 
isn’t due to begin for more than five years, 
and plenty of other problems must be 
straightened out first. In brief, there is both 
time and diplomatic need to see if the seabed 
mining gap cannot be narrowed next year. 

The United States has the largest and most 
diverse oceans interests of any nation. Thus 
we have the greatest need to impose an agreed 
pattern of law on the seas. At the Conference, 
& broad consensus has already been achiered 
on extension of the national territorial sea to 
12 miles, on freedom of navigation beyond 
12 miles, and on unimpeded transit through 
the more than 100 straits that would be over- 
lapped by national waters under a 12-mile 
rule. If a Law of the Sea treaty were already 
in universal effect, there would have been 
no incident such as the one that occurred 
in the Gulf of Siam last week. The gains so 
far made and those still within reach are too 
important to be put at risk by unilateral 
national acts that can be safely deferred. 


THE SAVINGS OF 10,000 LIVES 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of international disasters and eco- 
nomic follies, some reports of the oppo- 
site character, good news, have filtered 
in from the National Transportation 
Safety Board. 

Nearly 10,000 fewer people died in 
U.S. transportation accidents in 1974 
than in 1973, according to statistics re- 
leased from the NTSB. 

Highway deaths, which represent 90 
pereent of all transportation fatalities, 
experienced the largest decline, from 
55,500 in 1973 to 46,200 in 1974, a reduc- 
tion of 9,300 persons. This decrease of 
10 percent was the most dramatic one 
since World War II, and causes an in- 
creasingly brightening outlook for motor- 
ists on the Nation's travel routes. 

The reduction of deaths on the high- 
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way was paralleled by reductions in pipe- 
line deaths of 48 percent, recreational 
boating of 16 percent, and railroads of 13 
percent. The declines have occurred prin- 
cipally because of two basic factors. First 
cf all, as gas lines lengthened due to the 
Arab boycott in 1974, motorists tempo- 
rarily abandoned their cars, or at least 
reduced their use. The second factor, 
which extended through the rest of the 
year, was the reduction to 55-miles-per- 
hour speed limit on the Nation’s free- 
ways. 

If the country had experienced dis- 
asters resulting in deaths of 10,000 per- 
sons, the news would have been pro- 
claimed far and wide. But, the savings 
of 10,000 lives caused hardly a ripple in 
our media. 

The saving of 10,000 lives may have 
been unplanned, and it may have gone 
largely unnoticed. But, it is nonetheless 
pleasant and should be here recorded as 
one of the unpredictable benefits of an 
otherwise unpleasant energy crisis. 


THE TEST OF GREATNESS 


HON. WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
termination of our involvement in South 
Vietnam marks the end of years of sac- 
rifice and internal dissension in this 
country. Mel Ravitz, a distinguished citi- 
zen of Detroit, has written a cogent and 
thoughtful analysis of the aftermath of 
our tragic involvement in that part of 
the world. I want to share his thoughts 
with my colleagues: 

THE Test OF GREATNESS 
(By Mel Ravitz) 

The recent capture of the last of South 
Vietnam by the Viet Cong after almost fif- 
teen years of American involvement came as 
a sobering fact to most of us regardless of 
the position we held about that war. That 
event emphasized that the world’s strongest 
military power was beaten back by a small, 
but determined nation, and forced to evacu- 
ate its people. The issue is no longer whether 
we should or shouldn’t have been there. For 
the last several years it is obvious that most 
Americans had no stomach for that war, and 
many are now concluding with admirable 
hindsight that we should never have entered. 

It is not my purpose to reexamine that war 
or the military and political factors leading to 
our withdrawal. Rather, I want to consider 
the American spirit after the fall of Saigon. 

When a great and powerful nation ex- 
periences the military and political humili- 
ation we have, there are several possible re- 
actions its citizens can manifest: they can 
rationalize the defeat and point out that 
we really didn’t commit all our resources to 
winning and that if we had wanted to “show 
them” we could have done so with one hand 
tied behind our back. That may or may not 
be true, but it’s certainly a boastful, arro- 
gant reaction that is entirely beside the 
point. 

Another possible reaction is to agree that 
we were indeed defeated but to blame it on 
some person or group. This scapegoating de- 
vice is easy to argue: we could have won 
the war if it hadn't been for the politicians 
in Congress or the campus radicals or some 
other group who somehow restrained our 
full nuclear commitment. 
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Still another possible reaction is for citi- 
zens to have a reduced confidence in them- 
selves and their country, not because we en- 
tered the war but rather because we lost 
it and retired in disarray. 

It seems to me that the true measure of a 
nation is how it handles defeat. If we either 
make excuses or brag that we could have 
won or lose our self-confidence and respect, 
then indeed we will have lost more than a 
war. We will have lost our morale and our 
society will be in mortal danger. 

It’s long past the time we Americans 
should have been out of Southeast Asia. Re- 
gardless of the circumstances that took us 
out, we are out. We ought to be glad of that 
and pleased too with the opportunity to re- 
assess our wori position and our domestic 
circumstances. Without doubt we are still 
an important political and military power 
but we have much work to do to recapture 
the respect we once held. We won’t regain 
that respect by sulking, by scapegoating, by 
‘showing’ them or by self hate. We will re- 
gain the world’s respect and renew our self 
respect by attending to the domestic issues 
we have long neglected: poverty, unemploy- 
ment, housing, crime, and plight of the cit- 
ies. Unless they are soon resolved they will 
give us serious cause for alarm about our sub- 
stantive and spiritval survival. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AND MR. 
CHARLES O. PORTER—YET AGAIN 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, for those of my colleagues who 
have been following the tedious series of 
letters from Mr. Charles O. Porter with 
regard to his holding an executive posi- 
tion in an important Communist Party, 
U.S.A. front, the National Committee 
Against Repressive Legislation—formerly 
the National Committee to Abolish 
HUAC/HISC. I insert the most recent 
message from the former Congressman. 

The text of the Porter letter follows: 

EUGENE, OREG., May 14, 1975. 
The Honorable Larry P, MCDONALD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drarn Mr. MCDONALD: I was on the House 
floor briefly Monday and if I’d had time I 
would have tried to find you to get a first- 
hand look at what kind of person you are. 

My impression from what I know about 
from what you have inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record and what you have written is 
not favorable. I have to conclude that the 
use of the word “honorable” in connection 
with your name is no more than a formality. 

You say you see “no merit in continuing 
this exchange, and rest upon the mate- 
rial . . .” You do not respond to my sug- 
gestion that you make these statements 
about me outside of the immunity given you 
by the Congressional Record. 

The truth is you know nothing about these 
allegations. They were prepared for you by 
some hack in the John Birch Society on the 
basis of the wildly inaccurate files of the 
House Internal Security Committee. If you 
had any confidence in the “documentation” 
you would not hesitate to respond to my 
request to make these statements where you 
could be sued, as you would be, for defama- 
tion. 

Only one conclusion is possible: You have 
no honor. You are a disgrace to both your 
nation and your state. 
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If you have any other excuse for your 
conduct, I hope you will communicate it to 
me. In any event, I manage to get to the 
floor of the House of Representatives two or 
three times a year and on one of those occa- 
sions I shall have time to seek you out and 
see for myself how you manage to hold your 
head up and look me in the eye when I ask 
you why you let yourself be used for such 
unworthy purposes. 

I'd be glad to have you prove me wrong 
but I doubt that you'll even try. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES O, PORTER, 


IS grieves me that Mr. Porter wishes 
to continue this unusual form of corre- 
spondence. As to which of us is honor- 
able, there is no need to add anything 
further since the clear record of this ex- 
change speaks for itself. I am satisfied 
with the result and can easily under- 
stand Mr. Porter’s frustrations. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Porter and 
I were unable to meet when he was in 
the Capitol. I was present on the House 
floor at that time. Unfortunately I did 
not at first recognize him. The loss of 
his beard has given him a much more 
conservative appearance than in the 
photographs I remember. 

It is of course a pleasure to meet with 
former Members of the House and to 
learn from their experience, virtues, and 
in some cases tragic mistakes. But by 
the time I realized Mr. Porter was here 
in Washington and on the House floor, 
as per his custom, he was ensconced in 
one of the telephone booths reserved for 
Congressmen and was involved in in- 
numerable phone calls for the balance 
of the period. I did not wish to interrupt 
what might possibly have been impor- 
tant business. 

And Mr. Porter is aware that I have 
made no allegations. The fact of the 
matter is that the letterhead of the Na- 
tional Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation lists him as chairperson of the 
Northwest Committee Against Repres- 
sive Legislation, under the subtitle, 
“Western Regional Office.” NCARL has 
been thoroughly investigated by a com- 
mittee of the House and has been found 
to be a CPUSA front, founded by the 
CPUSA and still run by an identified 
CPUSA security unit functionary, Frank 
Wilkinson. 

And since Mr. Porter wishes to bring 
up the matter of the John Birch Society, 
on whose national council I am proud to 
serve, but which does not prepare my 
speech material, let me remind Mr. Por- 
ter of an article he placed into the REC- 
orp in February 1959. 

The article, by a Dale Francis, was 
commended by Mr. Porter as “an in- 
teresting guideline for use as the months 
go on.” The article attacked Mr. Robert 
Welch, founder of the John Birch So- 
ciety, for naming Fidel Castro a Com- 
munist; and it objected to an article in 
American Opinion by another distin- 
guished anti-Communist which noted 
Castro was working with Communists. 

Perhaps, Mr. Porter would now like 
to say whether he recognizes that Mr. 
Welch was really right about Castro? 

Let me say again, I am sorry to have 
been unable to meet with Mr. Porter 
personally while he was in Washington. 
I wish to point out that the Communist 
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Party makes every effort to involve na- 
tional figures in its fronts, campaigns, 
and causes. But NCARL has been well 
investigated and exposed. 

Once again I call upon Mr. Porter to 
resign his office with NCARL and repudi- 
ate its goals and those of its masters. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. NICHOLAS: BROOKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks Lt. Nicholas G. Brooks’ 32d birth- 
day. Regretfully, Nick.will not be with us 
to celebrate sucha joyous occasion be- 
cause he and more than 900 of his fellow 
servicemen are still carried on the rosters 
of our Department of Defense as missing 
in action in Southeast. Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many of us in 
the Congress who share a common con- 
cern about these men who are still cata- 
gorized as MIA's: Because of my concern, 
I have, along with some 200 of my col- 
leagues, cosponsored House Resolution 
335, calling for the establishment of a se- 
lect congressional committee to. resolve 
the problem of U.S. servicemen missing 
in action in Southeast Asia. By estab- 
lishing this select committee it is hoped 
that past inaction can be overcome and 
that we will, once and for all, dispel the 
uncertainty that has lingered for these 
long-suffering families. 

Mr. Speaker, may the following inser- 
tion of the biography of MIA Nicholas 
G. Brooks, a lieuteuant in the U.S. Navy, 
inspire us to do more for those who gave 
so much for all of us: 

NicHo.Las G. Brooxs, Lreurewanr, U.S. Navy, 
Born May 18, 1943, Misstnc SINCE JAN- 
VARY 2, 1970 
Nick Brooks attended elementary and high 

school in Newburgh, N.Y. While in high 

school, he spent the summer of 1960 in Aus- 
tria as an exchange student, as part of a pro- 
gram sponsored by American Field Service. 

He held the presidential offices of Junior 
Class, Cranarian Council, Episcopal Young 
Churchmen, Key Club and various offices in 
the local and state Hi-Y groups. He was a 
member of the Varsity football team, Junior 
Sportsmen’s Club, Boy Scout and Sea Scout 
troop. 

Nick received a letter of commendation in 
the National Merit Scholarship Program and 
a New York State Regents Scholarship. 

After completing one year at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin where he was enrolled un- 
der a Naval ROTC scholarship, he entered 
the Naval Academy in 1962. At the comple- 
tion of that year he was awarded the Mili- 
tary Excellence Award for freshmen. He re- 
ceived his appointment to the Naval Acad- 
emy through the Naval Board. 

After graduating from Annapolis in 1966, 
he served one year in Vietnam aboard the 
destroyer “Eversole.” Upon his return to the 
states, he went to Pensacola for his fight 
training. He returned to Vietnam on the Air- 
craft Carrier “Ranger” in October "69, Nick, a 
Navigator-Bombardier and his pilot were fly- 
ing an A-6 on a bombing mission when they 
were shot down over Mu Gia Pass, border of 
North Vietnam and Laos, January 2, 1970. 

Nick’s wingman and another controlling 
aircraft observed two ejections and two good 
parachutes Just prior to the impact of the 
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aircraft. Navy Department report reads, “a 
very. sensitive but usually reliable source” 
reported Nick survived. to evade. More re- 
cently, additional information revealed that 
Nick was captured, tied to a tree, freed him- 
self and escaped. He was captured again, tied 
to @ tree a second time, freed himself again 
and escaped. From that point, his where- 
abouts are unknown. 


FACTS ABOUT THE STRIP MINING 
BILL 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE: OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, fable mis- 
applied as fact has plagued the develop- 
ment of strip mining legislation. To its 
credit, the Congress has ignored the wild 
claims and distortions of the energy in- 
dustry and has insisted on writing a 
tough yet workable strip mining bill. 

Again, however. the President has 
chosen to parrot the coal companies’ 
false and misleading charges and as such 
the veto is an intolerable accusation that 
Congress has acted irresponsibly. 

The vote to override is, therefore, one 
of the most important votes that will be 
taken in this Chamber. A review of the 
myths circulated by the bill's critics re- 
veals that an affirmative vote is on solid 
grounds: 

Fable: Enactment.of H.R. 25 will re- 
sult in increased utility bills. 

Fact: Belied by H.R. 25’s support by 
such consumer-oriented concerns as 
Nader’s Congress Watch, opposition to 
H.R. 25 on the basis of consumer pro- 
tection is one of the industry’s most 
transparent arguments. Increased utility 
bills are a product of the price of oil 
and coal which have been artificially in- 
flated. If anything, coal companies are 
concerned that reclamation methods may 
cut into their excessive profits. But the 
best evidence available to the commit- 
tee is that compliance with H.R. 25 can 
be achieved without any significant in- 
crease in current mining reclamation 
cost. 

The most expensive mining and rec- 
Jamation costs incurred by the industry 
are on the steep slopes of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. TVA has determined 
on the basis of an actual mining opera- 
tion conducted in conformance with the 
environmental standards of the bill that 
total production and reclamation costs 
are $8.65/ton, thus while production 
costs for such coal are under $9/ton, the 
coal sells for $15 to $20/ton under long- 
term contracts. 

Fable: Enactment of H.R. 25 will re- 
sult in significant coal production losses. 

Fact: It is the experience of the States 
that implementation of stringent regula- 
tions does not interfere with increased 
production. Pennsylvania's tough law 
was passed over the industry claims that 
it would put them out of business. But 
according to the Commonwealth’s chief 
administrator of that State reclamation 
law: 

Today we have more strip mines and more 
strip mining production than ever before 
and the industry is making more money. 
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The administration’s production losses 
are based on patently foolish interpreta- 
tions of the plain language of the bill. 
Indeed, Department of Interior officials 
have admitted that their estimates are 
grounded on “unreasonable” interpreta- 
tions of the bill's language, yet these 
estimates are still cited by the President. 

For example, the administration has 
asserted that 66 million tons. wiil be pre- 
cluded due to provisions relating to pro- 
tecting alluvial valley floors, the most 
sensitive hydrologic. areas. in the West. 
In fact, only a few mines producing a 
total of 10 million tons per year are 
located in» Such, areas, not the 21 major 
mines as ascribed by the administration. 

The predicted production loss attrib- 
uted to the bill’s impact on small mines 
on steep slopes—over 52 million tons per 
year—are also unsupportable. TVA de- 
termined last winter from an actual steep 
Slope mining’ operation by a small com- 
pany, that the standards of the bill could 
be met fora total production and rec- 
lamation costs of $8.65 per ton of coal 
which would give the coal company more 
than a comfortable profitat normal price 
levels. TVA recommended that the Presi- 
dent sign this legislation. 

Moreover, the source of the produc- 
tion loss figures, the Department of In- 
terior which is well known for its friendly 
relationship with the mining industry, 
recommended that the President sign 
the bill. Commonsense tells you that the 
Department does not believe its own fig- 
ures and neither should anybody eise. 

Fable: Enactment of H.R. 25 will re- 
sult in loss of jobs. 

Fact. To the contrary, mining will ex- 
pand under the bill and with the imple- 
mentation of the abandoned mine rec- 
lamation program, even more jobs will 
be made available. As Secretary Rogers 
Morton testified before our committee in 
February 1975: 

There will be a net gain in employment 
because reclamation is going to require cap- 
ital investment. It is going to require a 
work force, so we should bave a net gain. 


As the job loss projections are based 
on the administration fallacious produc- 
tion Toss estimates, the predicted impact 
on employment is also unjustified. 

The fact of the matter is that both 
the UMW and the AFL-CIO which rep- 
resents over 90 percent of all coal mine 
employment, support the override of the 
veto and enactment of this legislation. 
Such support would be absurd if the pro- 
jections of unemployment had any merit. 

Fable: Fhe Congress has not been re- 
sponsive to the administration’s specific 
criticisms of the bill. 

Fact: In February President Ford 
transmitted 27 proposed amendments to 
the bill and over half were either adopted 
outright or modifications were made to 
meet the objections raised by the Presi- 
dent. These changes were in addition. to 
the dozens of administration amend- 
ments that were already incorporated in 
the bill. 

The conference report on H.R. 25 has 
received a strong bipartisan support on 
the floor of both Houses and by the con- 
ferees themselves. Interior Secretary- 
designate Stanley Hathaway praised the 
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bill before the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee and said that he would urge Presi- 
dent Ford to approve it. 

But the mining industry had its way 
with the President and it is now up to us 
to demonstrate that the Congress will 
not be misled and will not be bullied. 

It is up to us to override. 


PROFESSORS REFLECT ON ALLIED 
LIBERATION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, 30 years 
ago we were celebrating the end of war 
in Europe, the war which ended by what 
came to be called the allied liberation 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Today I want to share with you some 
reflections of American college and uni- 
versity professors of Czech and Slovak 
origin in connection with this event. 

This material was made available to 
me by Prof. Radomir V. Luza, my friend 
who is a professor of history at Tulane 
University. I think you will find it most 
interesting, and I insert it at this point 
in the RECORD: 


PROFESSORS REFLECT ON ALLIEO LIBERATION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


We, the undersigned university and college 
professors of Czech and Slovak origin in the 
United States, forming an ad hoc commit- 
tee, are deeply concerned over recent inter- 
national trends in general and the present 
situation in Czechoslovakia in particular. We 
believe that the occasion of the 30th anni- 
versary of the Allied liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia is an opportune moment to reflect 
on the past three decades, and to comment 
on recent developments in that unhappy 
country. 

Thirty years ago, Czechoslovakia was lib- 
erated from Nazi occupation by Allied forces. 
The Czechs and Slovaks believed that a “firm 
and permanent” agreement between Western 
Allies and the Soviet Union was a prerequi- 
site for accommodating legitimate Soviet in- 
terests in Eastern Europe: The Soviet guar- 
antee of Czechoslovak sovereignty in 1943 
was considered a logical step in a policy 
which Czechoslovakia had followed vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union since 1935. The Yalta Dec- 
taration on Liberated Europe seemed to pre- 
vent the creation of a Soviet regime in 
Prague: in the words of President Roosevelt, 
the Allies would “join together .. . to help 
the people to solve their problems 
through firmly established democratic proc- 
esses.” In May 1945, the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment embarked on a path of far-reach- 
ing popular reforms only to be stopped by 
the Soviet inspired communist take-over in 
February 1948. 

What followed was a twenty-year period of 
harsh oppression; Czechs and Slovaks lost 
their dignity, their freedoms, and many also 
their liberty and lives. When the tensions of 
the Cold War began to subside, the prospects 
tor an internally generated process of grad- 
ual change and modernization seemed real. 
Unfortunately, the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia once again prevented its peo- 
ple from realizing their own vision of a more 
humane, socially just, democratic society. 

The undersigned scholars believe that a 
genuine détente between the USA and the 
USSR could promote European stability and 
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development; provided that both the West 
and the East show an appropriate sense of 
responsibility. The central issue at stake in 
the process of détente is the preservation of 
peace through the recognition of human 
rights and through the acceptance of the 
right of national self-determination—regula- 
tive principles to be respected and applied 
not only in former colonies, but all over the 
world, including Eastern Europe. Efforts to- 
ward détente cannot be a one-sided affair. 
They must involve all aspects of human life 
and everyone concerned must make a con- 
tribution to it. 

Desirous of better relations between the 
West and the East, the undersigned believe 
that the United States and its European al- 
lies should regard self-determination and re- 
spect for human rights in Eastern Europe as 
indispensable aspects of the policy of the 
preservation of peace. In Eastern Europe, the 
U.S. government. could serve this goal by in- 
sisting that: 

(1) Soviet occupation forces in Czechoslo- 
vakis be withdrawn; 

(2) special importance be attached to the 
free flow of people and ideas between the 
West and the East; and 

(3) economic exchanges between the USA 
and the USSR and its East European neigh- 
bors be based on reciprocity. 

At the same time, the US government 
should in the spirit of the residual Allied 
moral commitment to a Liberated Europe 
urge the Prague government to take into 
consideration the legitimate rights of the 
Czechs and Slovaks through. the following 
steps: 

(1) the release of all political prisoners; 

(2) the end of all police measures of har- 
assment, repression and persecution of those 
Czechs and Slovaks who have been deprived 
of their civil rights because of their opposi- 
tion to the sustained violation of basic hu- 
man freedoms; 

(3) granting the full enjoyment of human 
rights to tens of thousands of citizens who in 
addition to suffering other deprivations, have 
been removed from their positions; 

(4) the return of all banned books to the 
library shelves and desisiting from blacklist- 
ing authors, the blacklist including virtually 
all writers of some reputation and interna- 
tional standing. 

These actions by the Prague government 
would constitute a meaningful contribution 
to the celebration of the 30th anniversary of 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia from Nazi 
occupation and to the policy of genuine 
détente. 

Josef Andrele, University of North Carolina, 
at Chapel Hill. 

Milos Basek, Columbia University. 

Charles S. Bednar, Muhlenberg College. 

Marie H. Bizek, San Francisco State Uni- 
versity. 

Vera Z. Borkovec, American University. 

Ley Braun, Farleigh Dickinson University. 

Josef Ctvrtlik, California State University, 
Long Beach. 

Zdenko F. 
Sound. 

Peter Demetz, Yale University. 

B. Divis, Ohio State University. 

Harry Drcehal, Manhattan College. 

Victor 8. Drapela, University of South 
Florida. 

Mojmir Frinta, State University of New 
York, at Albany. 

Milan Fryscak, New York University. 

Albert M, Gessman, University of South 
Florida. 

Jan Hajda, Portland State University. 

Otomar Hajek, Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Miroslav J. Hanak, East Texas State Uni- 
versity. 

Jana S. Hearn, Carnegie-Mellon University. 

Lubomir S. Hnilica, Vanderbilt University. 

Vaclay Holesovsky, University of Massachu- 
setts. 


Danes, University of Puget 
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Jiri Horak, Manhattan College. 

Zdenek Hruban, University of Chicago. 

Milos Hudlicky, Va. Polytechnic Institute. 

Karel G. Hujer, University of Tennessee, 
in Chattanooga. 

Frederick G, Kent-Salansky, Northern Il- 
linois University. 

Jan Kmenta, University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor. 

Henry Kmen, Tulane University. 

Erazim V. Kohak, Boston University. 

Ferdinand Kolegar, Roosevelt University. 

Josef Korbel, University of Denver. 

Karel Kovanda, M.I.T. 

Frank Kral, University of Pennsylvania, 

Jan Kucera, Washington State University. 

Geoffrey Z. Kucera, University of Hawaii, 
at Manoa, 

John G. Lexa, New York University, 

Radomir Luza, Tulane University. 

Pavel Machotka, University of California, 

Victor S. Mamatey, University of Georgia. 

Jan Marik, Michigan State University. 

Vojtech Mastny, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Jaroslav Mencl, Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 

Frank Munk, Portland State University, 

Ludvik Nemec, Rosemont College. 

Alexander D, Pavlista, H.H. Lehman Col- 
lege of the City of New York University. 

Lecpold Pospisil, Yale University, 

Mojmir Povolny, Lawrence University. 

Viadimir Reisky de Dubnic, University of 
Virginia, 

Jan Rocek, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle. 

Eva Rocek, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle. 

Joseph S. Roucek, University of New York. 

Francis Schwarzenberg, Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

Milos M. Sebor, Eastern Kentucky Uni- 
versity. 

Vlado Simko, University of Cincinnati, 

Hugo M. Skala, Fareleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity. 

P. Smejtek, Portland State University. 

Peter A. Stark, Queensborough College. 

Milos Strupl, Hillsborough College. 

Rudolf Sturm, Skidmore College, 

J.J. Sustar, Allegheny Academy. 

M. Synek, University of Texas, Austin. 

Edward J. Taborsky, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Ivan Taborsky, University of Texas, Arling- 
ton, 

Jan F. Triska, Stanford University. 

Otto Ule, State University of New York, 
Binghampton. 

Walter Ullman, Syracuse University, 

René Wellek, Yale University. 

Thomas G. Winner, Brown University. 

William V. Zeman, College of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey. 


JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


HON. MARTIN A. RUSSO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House of Representatives passed by 
unanimous consent the bill H.R, 4241, a 
bill to name the Federal office building at 
230 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, DL, 
as the “John C. Kluczynski Federal 
Building.” I was pleased to cosponsor 
this legislation for surely no one could be 
more deserving of such recognition, 

Klu is sorely missed here in Congress. 
He served the American people with 
honor and distinction in the Congress for 
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almost 25 years and prior to this served 
in the Hlinois State Legislation for some 
15 years, Ilinois’ Fifth Congressional 
District was well represented and his 
contributions to his State and Nation as 
a whole are so numerous as to defy in- 
numeration. 

Those who were privileged to serve 
with him over the years in Congress 
speak with great warmth of this gentle- 
man who so ably served as ranking ma- 
jority member of the House Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation as 
chairman of the Transportation Subcom- 
mittee. For my own part, I know that as 
senior member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee from Illinois he played a crucial 
role in the building of the Federal com- 
plex in Chicago’s Loop. Thus, it is es- 
pecially appropriate that this Federal of- 
fice building be named for him. It is a 
final tribute to a dedicated and distin- 
guished public servant. 


PETS AND APARTMENTS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill this year, H.R. 3290, which 
would prohibit Federal housing assist- 
ance to any project that bans pets in its 
units. The bill, sadly, has not received 
any attention from the Committee on 
Banking, Currency, and Housing. 

Many arguments are raised against 
having pets in apartment buildings. They 
are allegedly dirty, damaging to the 
property and noisy. Thus to control these 
problems landlords ban all pets from 
their buildings. 

The fact is, though, we are not talking 
about a problem with pets, but with pet 
owners. There are some irresponsible pet 
owners who let their dogs run loose in 
public areas, do not keep them properly, 
and allow them to damage property. 
However, there are regulations in most 
jurisdictions prohibiting this that go un- 
enforced. Yet all pet owners must suffer 
as a result of the irresponsible few. 

I believe people have a right to pets. 
For many, particularly the elderly shut- 
ins, they may be the only comfort and 
companionship they have. For others, 
pets are a source of protection giving 
early warning to the presence of intrud- 
ers. And for all, they are a source of great 
joy and love. 

I received a letter this week from a 
young married woman who lives in 
Laurel, Md. She had just received a no- 
tice of proposed eviction because she was 
keeping two cats in her apartment 
against the rules of the building. Her 
letter is so moving, I am including it at 
this point in the Recor for the edifica- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mario Bracci: It is a 
blessing to hear that someone other than 
myself loves and cares for animals. Our 
apartment project doesn’t allow pets. I own 
a six week old stray kitten and an eight 
month old male. The cats and I are insepara- 
ble. They both have received all the required 
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shots and are as healthy as oxen. They have 
no fleas or parasites whatsoever and are 
potty box trained. They always stay inside 
and get in no one’s way at all. I deeply love 
them both and I am also concerned for the 
thousands of stray puppies and kittens be- 
ing born every day. When I was a child I 
grew up with many pets and learned a deep 
love for nature and patience with small ani- 
mals, They were the only real happiness and 
close friends I could have had. I learned many 
wonderful things from observing them and 
appreciation of one more of God's gifts. Now 
that I’m married and pian to have chil- 
dren I too want them to benefit from the les- 
sons and love an animal has to share. Liv- 
ing in an apartment like this one makes this 
impossible. We got a notice to get rid of our 
cats or get evicted. We didn’t get rid of them 
and live in constant fear of being found out. 
Giving them up would be like giving up our 
own child. Please help us with our problem, 
because we love our animals and feel secure 
in our apartment. I feel that a person who 
loves and cares for animals is a great and 
warm person. I'm sure you are a great per- 
son because you really care. 


STATEMENT ON D.C. FULL VOTING 
REPRESENTATION 


HON. JOHN W. JENRETTE, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. JENRETTE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the anniversary of this Nation, 
I believe it is fitting that I, as a South 
Carolina Congressman, add my voice to 
those who seek redress for an old wrong. 
Iam announcing my support for full vot- 
ing representation for the District of Co- 
lumbia. I am well aware that this will 
come as a surprise to many of my col- 
leagues and perhaps many people in my 
Sixth District of South Carolina. 

But as we approach 1976 I sincerely 
believe that the Nation’s Capital should 
be a showplace of democracy in every 
sense. There are almost a million persons 
living in the District of Columbia who 
have no voting representation in the Con- 
gress. How can we justify this inequity 
when other great capitals such as Bonn 
and London provide this elementary 
right? I feel that legislation calling for 
constitutional amendments to provide 
full voting representation are not only 
proper but long overdue. 

There is no tenable argument for 
denying this most basic of rights any 
longer. When the estimated 45 million 
visitors arrive in Washington for the 1976 
Bicentennial, how can we look them in 
the eye and say this is the seat of democ- 
acy, but the people who live here pay 
taxes without voting representation in 
the Congress? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we stop 
looking the other way when this matter 
is raised. For more than a decade we 
have read and heard that a new and en- 
lightened South is emerging—one that 
has risen above the old prejudices and 
inbred ideas; one that has discarded for- 
ever the blindness of our forefathers. 
Now it is time for the rest of my col- 
leagues from the South to rally behind 
this proposal as a graphic way of show- 
ing that all of the ancient divisiveness 
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and tacit opprobrium are mere relics, 
rusty ideological antiques that have no 
place in a Nation about to observe its 
200th anniversary. 

No one dares say it out loud but one 
reason for the dilatory response on full 
voting representation for the District has 
been that it has become a predominant- 
ly black city. Instead, all manner of other 
fallacious, tortured reasoning is set forth, 
ranging from specious arguments about 
the Federal nature of the city to invoca- 
tion of the plans of the Founding 
Fathers. One might hear the real reason 
for opposition in some back room 
delivered in a whisper. Some even say the 
Senate would much prefer that the num- 
ber of Senators remain at an even 100. 

I submit that not one of these argu- 
ments merits distinction. It is time to 
discard the last vestige of inequality and 
taxation without representation left in 
these United States. 


THE LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to find better ways of reducing crime and 
improving the administration of criminal 
justice, the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration was set up by Congress 
under title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968. Its 
budget, which was approximately $880 
million in fiscal year 1975, is used for in- 
stitutional research and development, 
commissioned studies, crime prevention 
programs, intraining for law enforce- 
ment personnel, and for gathering to- 
gether relevant data. Judging from the 
results those better ways still have not 
been discovered. 

In considering the criminal justice sys- 
tem, there are three things which many 
Americans seem to agree upon. Local 
citizens should be given a greater voice 
and role in the planning, administration 
and oversight of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. We should shield juveniles from un- 
necessarily punitive criminal proceed- 
ings, and confinement with hardened 
criminals. And there is also a growing 
body of opinion which questions whether 
greater amounts of money spent on crime 
prevention will achieve the desired re- 
sults. 

There is growing concern that LEAA 
be carefully scrutinized with regard to 
the correlation between amounts spent 
on crime prevention and results ob- 
tained. An editorial in the Washington 
Post, May 19, 1975, addresses itself to 
this matter. 

I insert editorial to be printed in the 
Recor» at this point. 

THE Cost OF FIGHTING, CRIME 


There was a time, not long ago, when it 
was a popular belief that money cured social 
ills; indeed, that the more money spent, the 
better the cure would be. If we need any 
more lessons in how wrong that precept can 
be, consider the sorry saga of the fight 
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against crime. In 1967, annual federal, stato 
and local spending to combat crime was 
about $4.5 billion. Several serious-minded 
groups looked at the rate of crime and the 
amount of money being spent and concluded 
that the amount should be doubled. That 
figure was surpassed some time ago and the 
total effort now stands at $14.5 billion a 
year. For that kind of money, given the pre- 
cepts of the 1960s, we should all feel snug 
and safe on every byway in the land. But 
hardly anyone does. 

It turns out that more money to do the 
same things we did before is no solution to 
the problem of crime. What is needed is a 
new approach to old problems. It was with 
something like that in mind that the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration was 
founded. It was intended to put federal dol- 
lars into new and imaginative approaches to 
the problem. It would be unfair to blame 
LEAA for the fact that its $800 million a 
year has had almost no effect on the crime 
rate, That is, after all, only five per cent 
of the total being spent in the United States 
on crime prevention and control. 

In frustration at the rising cost and the 
diminishing results, Congress is preparing 
for careful oversight of the federal effort in 
the fight against crime. There are a number 
of important issues for such oversight to 
address, and two of them seem urgent. The 
first is the role of the private citizen at 
the community, state and federal level, and 
the second is the need to take a serious look 
at how juveniles are being handled in the 
criminal justice system, for we may be un- 
wittingly creating our hardened offenders. 

In each of the 50 states and five terri- 
torles, there are State Criminal Justice Plan- 
ning Agencies. They receive federal funds 
from LEAA and direct their states’ crime 
fighting efforts by deciding how the money 
should be spent. The trouble is that there is 
no requirement that private citizens sit on 
those planning agencies’ boards of directors. 
They are composed largely of the profession- 
als in the criminal justice system, who, in 
turn, owe their allegiance to the agencies 
and departments in which they serve. The 
result of that arrangement, all too often, is 
that the traditional approaches to crime are 
sustained with the ever-increasing inflow of 
funds. The innovations that had been hoped 
for—and which are desperately needed— 
rarely materialize. It is high time, as a first 
step toward real innovation, that at least 
half the membership of those boards be 
made up of people whose only allegiance to 
the criminal justice system is that of citizens 
concerned that they and their neighbors be 
protected to the greatest extent possible. 

In the new climate that such a change 
might bring, it might then be possible to ad- 
dress the question of priorities and innova- 
tions, As matters now stand, LEAA grants 
to combat juvenile crime account for rough- 
ly 18 per cent of the total amount. of money 
LEAA spends in the states, Yet, in 1973, juve- 
niles accounted for 51 per cent of all arrests 
for property crimes, 23 percent for violent 
crimes and 45 per cent for other serious 
crimes. Moreover, total arrests of juveniles 
under age 18 rose 144 per cent between 1960 
and 1973. Adult crime rose 17 per cent in 
the same period. The state planning agencies 
appear not to be putting the money where 
the need is. As recent events in Washington 
demonstrated, the problem of the juvenile 
offender deserves serious effort, and there are 
few places in the country where that effort 
is being made. 

The National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, ome of the leading investigative 
institutions in the fieid, has been urging that 
police and the courts take a serious look at 
the idea of diverting what it calls the “sta- 
tus offender” away from the criminal justice 
system. This is a young person, a runaway or 
a truant, who now can be found in the juve- 
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nile court system because of an offense that 
could only be an offense if committed by a 
juvenile. Truancy is one example, but there 
are others, such as curfew violations in 
Some communities, The council's studies sug- 
gest that today’s “status offender” is often 
tomorrow's hardened offender, that “career 
criminal” of whom President Ford spoke at 
Yale several weeks ago. The point is to find 
that young person early and deal with him 
or her in some way other than through juve- 
nile court and juvenile detention. Those are 
truly the schools for crime. Purstiing such 
ideas is one example of innovation worth 
some effort, but it, like all other ideas, re- 
quires broad community support and a good 
deal of coordination among all the agencies 
that touch the lives of juveniles. It is that 
kind of role that LEAA can serve better than 
the one it now serves. It is spending a great 
deal of its money assisting local police de- 
partments to do things those departments 
would have to do anyway, such as hire per- 
sonnel and upgrade their equipment. There 
are other ways of financing those activities. 
We need LEAA to do what wouldn't be done 
if it didn’t do them, and therein may well 
lie some creative solutions to the problem of 
crime, It is even possible that some of those 
solutions can be advanced without the fancy 
price tags that have accompanied the most 
recent efforts in crime prevention. 


A TRIBUTE TO MAE STOVER 


HON. JIM LLOYD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am honored to share with my col- 
leagues in the Congress some words of 
tribute to a delightful woman who has 
devoted the past 30 years to the Demo- 
cratic Party in San Bernardino County, 
southern California. 

Mae Stover, also known as Mrs, Dem- 
ocrat of San Bernardino County, is re- 
tiring from full-time participation in 
volunteer political activities, and she will 
leave her post as executive secretary of 
the West End Democratic Club. 

Under guidance and dedication, the 
West End Democratic Club was founded 
in 1936. It is the oldest continuing Demo- 
cratic organization in San Bernardino 
County, and it has opened up the politi- 
cal process to hundreds of persons. 

Mrs. Stover, a young 87 years old, will 
be honored June 6 in a gala tribute in 
Claremont, Calif. She has been the re- 
cipient of many honors for her service 
to the Democratic Party. 

Her honors are well deserved. The 
West End Democratic Club, mainly 
through the efforts of Mae Stover, has 
served the community by providing full- 
time voter registration, by bringing hun- 
dreds of people into the political arena as 
participants, and by developing future 
and present leaders at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Mae Stover will be missed at the West 
End Democratic Club headquarters, but 
she will always serve by her example of 
service and dedication. 

I wish to declare that such devotion 
and service is worthy of recognition by 
the House of Representatives as being in 
the best tradition of democracy and 
America. 
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COMMON CAUSE GIVES ITS VIEWS 
ON OIL PRICING 


HON. TIMOTHY E. WIRTH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, in the REC- 
orp for Tuesday May 20, 1975, appears 
a series of remarks which I made on 
the question of oil prices and the deci- 
sions which the Members of the House 
will soon be called upon to make with 
regard to that question. At the time I 
made those remarks I posed eight basic 
questions which I feel lie at the heart 
of the oil pricing issue. 

If we can find answers to those ques- 
tions, I believe we will have taken the 
single most important step possible in 
the overall search for a national. energy 
policy. My hope has been that others 
in this city and around the Nation would 
join in offering their answers to the ques- 
tions which I have posed; today I am, 
therefore, happy to draw to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a statement by 
David Cohen, president of Common 
Cause. 

Mr. Cohen’s statement outlines the 
views of Common Cause on several of 
the oil pricing questions which I have 
raised, and in addition provides a very 
pertinent perspective on the problem of 
information disclosure with respect to 
oil costs. I strongly recommend Mr. 
Cohen’s statement; it represents a 
thoughtful set of observations from an 
organization whose views deserve care- 
ful consideration by all of my colleagues. 
I submit the statement herewith: 

PHASE-OUT or OLD OIL Price CEILINGS 

(By David Cohen) 

Common Cause believes that energy con- 
servation must be the critical factor in our 
national energy program. It is the only 
course of action that will have a meaningful 
short-term effect. Energy conservation is 
necessary to reduce our dependence on for- 
eign oil. This reduction is essential for na- 
tional and international stability. 

To deal directly with the critical problem 
of U.S. dependence on foreign oil, Common 
Cause urges the imposition of oil import 
quotas adjusted in relation to economic re- 
covery. Resultant shortages must be appor- 
tioned through an allocation system that 
protects regional needs and essential con- 
sumption. The planned reduction can be 
concentrated on gasoline consumption—the 
most discretionary use of fuel—through im- 
position of a steadily increasing gas tax with 
appropriate rebates. Other, longer-term con- 
servation steps, including enactment of a 
tough auto efficiency tax, must be taken. 

There is a clear need to develop addi- 
tional domestic energy sources no matter 
how successful our energy conservation 
program is. The Energy Policy Project of the 
Ford Foundation pointed out that even in 
its limited growth scenario (1.9% growth per 
year), energy supply will need to be ap- 
proximately 28°, larger in 1985 than in 
1973. 

Common Cause believes that energy prices 
should reflect the true social cost of energy 
production. Higher energy prices will force 
energy conservation and perhaps encourage 
increased energy production. We do not; how- 
ever, share FEA’s callous disregard of the 
impact of higher energy costs on consumers. 
Steps must be taken to minimize the impact 
of higher energy costs on consumers, espe- 
cially those with low incomes. 
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We could consider support of a program 
to increase the controlled price only under 
the following circumstances: 

(1) The increase must be gradual. The 
effect of a total and immediate decontrol of 
domestic crude oil would be devastating to 
our national economy as well as to the aver- 
age consumer. Our economy is too shaky 
to stand a heavy blow in the form of rapid 
energy cost increases. In this regard, the 
Federal Energy Administration’s (FEA) pro- 
posal for gradual rather than total decontrol 
is welcome. 

(2) There must be a cap on domestic oil 
prices. Common Cause has not seen any per- 
suasive argument against maintenance of 
some price ceiling. This would act as a basic 
protection for consumers against the whims 
of the oil industry. The estimated cost of de- 
control to consumers is calcuated in billions 
of dollars. Additionally, without a price ceil- 
ing, domestic oll prices would be determined 
by the foreign oil cartel. This would exacer- 
bate our economic vulmerability to foreign 
political decisions—the opposite effect of the 
Administration's objectives. Common Cause 
does not favor runaway decontrol. We favor 
a legislated cap on all domestic oil prices. 
At its ultimate, this cap must not exceed 
the current price of foreign oil. FEA would 
periodically establish the prices within the 
legislated cap. At a minimum, the proposed 
regulations should be amended to set a cap 
on all domestic oil prices. 

(3) There must be maximum information 
disclosure. It is extremely difficult under 
present circumstances to determine what a 
reasonable current price should be. At the 
May 13 hearings on this proposed rule-mak- 
ing, proponents of decontrol cited replace- 
ment costs of oil production in excess of $12 
a barrel. Proponents of regulation cited costs 
of under $5. Unfortunately, the government 
lacks the data necessary to determine actual 
industry costs. If it has such information, 
it has made no public use of it. FEA should 
demand that industry provide the neces- 
essary cost information. This information 
should and can be shared with the public in 
a form that does not injure individual com- 
panies, FEA, during its periodic review of 
prices, should be required to examine this 
data and make public a written finding that 
any reregulation upward that it proposes is 
justified by the facts. 

(4) There must be a windfall profits tax. 
Common Cause could favor increased oil 
prices only if designed to force energy con- 
servation and to encourage energy produc- 
tion. But consumers and taxpayers need to 
be protected from unreasonably high oil In- 
dustry profits. Therefore, Common Cause 
will not support a significant reregulation 
upward of oil prices that does not include 
a windfall profits tax. We oppose any plow- 
back provision to such a tax. FEA'’s proposed 
regulations should not go into effect until an 
equitable windfall profits tax without a 
plowback proyision becomes law. 


NORTHWEST TIMBER FAMINE 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, warriors 
thousands of years ago found that a 
pointed, wood stick was often a more 
effective weapon than a club. As time 
went on, other primitive warriors found 
that attaching a stone point to the wood 
shaft made an even better weapon. 
Rather than improve the wood in the 
spear, warriors moved from stone to 
bronze, and then iron, steel, and a host 
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of other nonrenewable materials. Thus, 
these early men started a pattern of re- 
source use that would eventually bring 
us to our present time of shortages. 

We need now to look back to our 
Neanderthal brothers and say to our- 
selves “Perhaps wood was the better 
idea.” 

Supplies of metal, plastic, and petro- 
chemicals are finite. The emerging na- 
tions of this world are competing in- 
tensely for the declining stocks of these 
nonrenewable materials. These resources 
can only become more scarce, thus more 
expensive. 

An even more drastic situation can be 
seen when we look at fuels. Not only is 
the world consumption of these vital sub- 
stances accelerating at an ever-rapid 
rate, but the known supplies are even 
less available than many other non- 
renewable materials. This energy short- 
age is aggravated by the use of many 
nonrenewable materials since their re- 
covery and processing demand large 
quantities of energy. 

Amidst this spate of shortages, one 
single resource promises to be available 
continually as we enter the new age. It 
is abundant, can be used for almost any 
purpose, has low energy demands for 
processing and use, and can be grown in 
perpetuity. That substance of course is 
wood. 

However, the new age of wood will not 
be an age of abundance unless we take 
steps to make it so. Predictions by the 
U.S. Forest Service indicate that wood 
may be in critical short supply by the 
year 2000. Extensive efforts are needed 
now to grow more timber and to find 
ways to extend this resource through 
more efficient utilization. We weaken 
these efforts when we export large vol- 
umes of this great resource without de- 
veloping methods for increasing the yield 
of finished products from each tree. 

In addressing the current timber sup- 
ply situation we must give consideration 
to the possibility of a “timber famine.” 
The goal of balancing cut and growth is 
tied to two major issues: First, log ex- 
ports, and second, availability of forest 
land for timber production, 

There is ample evidence to show that 
between 1962 and 1970 there was a loss of 
8.4 million acres of commercial forest 
land. This is most significant to future 
timber growing prospects. Compounding 
this problem is the increasing pressure to 
use more forest land for recreation and 
nontimber purposes, such as urban de- 
velopment, airports, and reservoirs. How- 
ever, our commercial forest land can be 
brought up to its technical and potential 
production with intensified forestry. It is 
important at this point to emphasize that 
“intensified forestry” is not synonymous 
with intensified harvesting, or even in- 
creased harvesting. 

Intensified forestry refers to an expan- 
sion of efforts in applying forestry prac- 
tices that can provide more rapid growth 
of timber, improved access to timber, and 
improved methods of insect, disease, and 
fire control. 

The other major issue in preventing 
the possibility of a “timber famine” is 
stopping the export of our logs. We must 
carry this one step further by preventing 
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any increase in harvests from national 
forests to meet the timber needs of those 
who may be exporting their own logs and 
then buying Federal timber to meet their 
manufacturing needs. Any increase in 
harvest should be allowed only after in- 
tensified forestry practices have been ap- 
plied so that the resultant increase in 
growth rates would allow a proportionate 
increase in harvests. The legislation H.R. 
5544 is designed to accomplish that pur- 
pose. It will place a total ban on the ex- 
port of logs harvested from national 
forest lands. It will also prevent the sub- 
stitution of national forest timber for 
private timber that has been exported. 

The emphasis now and in the future 
must be keeping this great natural re- 
source at home so that conversion from 
its raw state into finished products will 
be accomplished in our own mills, thereby 
keeping our jobs at home. Keeping our 
logs and their manufacture at home wili 
also result in increased research in the 
use of residues such as slabs, edgings, 
sawdust, veneer cores, shavings, and 
other similar materital. Great strides 
have been made, but there is room for 
more progress in this area. Enactment of 
ELR. 5544 is necessary to help reduce the 
possibility of “timber famine” in the 
Northwest. 


CONYERS: REMEMBERING 
SAMUEL C. MITCHELL, JR. 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. CONYERS., Mr. Speaker, to live is 
to experience the complexities of life of- 
ten with little understanding of its tragic 
moments. This particular aspect of what 
it means to be human confronted us re- 
cently in the passing of Samuel C. 
Mitchell, Jr. 

Mr. Mitchell began an illustrious 25- 
year career with the Department of State 
in 1950, working in the Division of Com- 
munications and Records, where he 
served until 1955. In 1955, he assumed 
the duties of an organization and meth- 
ods examiner in the personnel division 
where he stayed until 1962. After work- 
ing for a year in the Bureau of African 
Affairs, Mr. Mitchell served as placement 
specialist in personnel from 1963 to 1967. 
In 1967, Samuel C. Mitchell, Jr., as- 
sumed the position of Chief of the Civil 
Service, Counseling, and assignments di- 
vision in the State Department which 
he held until his death. 

Those of us who knew Mr. Mitchell in 
a professional capacity will always ap- 
preciate the unselfish service he so ex- 
cellently performed to the United States 
and Foreign Service employees in the 
area of job placement, employee rela- 
tions, and employee organizations. For a 
man so thoroughly committed to helping 
others, and whose professional career 
was characterized by much the same 
concern and commitment that perme- 
ated his family life, it is not surprising 
that many who were able to benefit from 
his professional activities were also able 
to share the personal pleasures of Sam- 
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uel Mitchell, Jr., and family. Onè such 
pleasure, the art of cooking, was so 
widely shared and appreciated by others 
that Washington Post food editor, Wil- 
liam Rice, did a feature story in March 
of 1973 on this prized skill of the State 
Department official. 

Since loved ones will aiways live in the 
hearts and minds of family and friends, 
as memories of love and happiness, I 
wish to insert in the Recor at this time 
the feature article by William Rice, and 
a May 15, 1975, article which appeared 
in the Washington Post acknowledging 
the passing of Samuel C. Mitchell, Jr. I 
hope that these articles demonstrating 
the high esteem in which Mr. Mitchell 
was held by others will provide some 
comfort to his family, and give them 
strength to continue their efforts for 
all the things for which he lived and 
worked: An article which appeared in 
the Washington Post, May 15, 1975, on 
the death of Samuel C. Mitchell, Jr.: 
ACKNOWLEDGING THE PASSING or SAMUEL C. 

MITCHELL, JR. 
{By Sarah Booth Conroy) 

Samuel C. Mitchell Jr., 49, chief of the 
State Department’s civil service counseling 
and assignment division, died Wednesday at 
his home, 500 Underwood St. NW, of com- 
plications following a heart attack some 
time ago. 

Mr. Mitchell was widely known throughout 
the department and the Foreign Service. 
Much of his work involved finding jobs in 
the United States for Foreign Service em- 
ployees who could no longer serve abroad. 
He also was a member of the committee 
working with labor and employee organiza- 
tions, and prepared individual grievance 
cases for employees. 

Mr. Mitchell was known to his friends as 
an accomplished cook of traditional Ameri- 
can recipes. In an article about his cooking 
by Washington Post food editor William 
Rice, Mr. Mitchell said that he did the cook- 
ing in the family for his wife, twin daughters 
and son. 

“I was taught by my dad that a beautiful 
steak is a work of art, and picked up an 
interest in cooking from him. He was a 
porter, then went on the White House staff 
and became steward of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's railroad car, He worked for Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower, too.” 

Mr. Mitchell was a graduate of Shaw 
Junior High School and Dunbar High School. 
He attended Howard University and grad- 
uated with honors with a bachelor’s degree. 
He then went to Harvard law school but ran 
out of money and went to work, as he once 
said, “with the Post Office as a substitute 
clerk. I never figured out who I substituted 
for because he never came to work... I 
worked an average of 10-11 hours every day.” 

Mr. Mitchell started at the State Depart- 
ment as a clerk in machine records and 
worked his way up until his last promotion 
in April. 

He joined the Army in 1943 as a private, 
and was assigned to attend Transportation 
Corps Officers Candidate School. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant and served 
in the southwest Pacific. 

Mr. Mitchell is survived by his wife, 
Juanita, a teacher in the D.C. schools for 
almost 30 years; a son, Samuel III, and twin 
daughters, Janice and Jacklyn, all of the 
home. 


THE SENSIBLE APPROACH 
(By William Rice) 
Long before the current crisis over rising 


food prices, Samuel C. Mitchell was leading 
grocery shopping excursions, cooking week- 
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end meals that provided tasty leftovers well 
into the week and insisting on a diet that 
made sense economically and nutritionally. 

Mitchell, chief of the Civil Service Career 
Counseling and Assignments Division of the 
Department of State’s Office of Personnel, 
wears an apron as proudly as he does his 
official title. 

“T haye assumed the role of food planning 
in our family,” he explained during an inter- 
view in his State Department office. “When 
we married in 1950 I knew my wife wanted a 
career. She is a teacher and is often involved 
in work or meetings. She likes cooking, but 
it is not her long suit. In her family at meal 
time they put food on the table and ate. 

“I was raised differently. I was taught that 
a beautiful steak is a work of art by my dad 
and picked up an interest in cooking from 
him. He was a porter, then went on the 
White House staf and became steward of 
President Roosevelt's railroad car. He worked 
for Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, too. 

“As a boy I would go with him sometimes 
when he bought meats, wine and supplies 
for the President's car. I'd see the sides of 
meat hanging, and got a first-hand look 
behind the scenes listening to Dad and the 
merchant talk. 

“When we had our first children, twins, 
I gave a hand in the kitchen and my wife 
and I began to shop together.” 

Shopping is still a family undertaking for 
the Mitchells and has evolved into a Satur- 
day ritual. The menus Sam Mitchell plans 
are built around food he cooks during the 
weekend when he is away from the office. 

“My menus are designed for a working 
family,” he said. They are high on protein, 
low on cholesterol and stress fresh fruits and 
salads. The kids have thrived on them. 

“My wife, our 13-year-old son and I leaye 
promptly at 9 Saturday morning. We go to 
several markets to search for vegetables, 
fruits and meats. We're home by 1 for lunch. 
After that I cook in the afternoon and again 
on Sunday. This provides food that generally 
lasts through Wednesday. On Thursday and 
Friday we make meals that can be cooked 
quickly after work using chops or fish or a 
steak.” 

Another portion of Mitchell's weekend rou- 
tine involves arising early each Sunday and 
leaving his Underwood Street NW home in 
time to arrive at Posins’, the Georgia Ave- 
nue.grocery, at 8 a.m. There he purchases 
a Danish or coffee ring, an assortment of 
freshly baked breads and perhaps some rolls. 

These are served for Sunday dinner to 
company, which frequently includes Mitch- 
ell’s father. Despite menu planning consider- 
ations, no one is expected to skimp the first 
time around. 

One guest testified that Mitchell himself 
hardly sits down, so busy is he cooking, cary- 
ing and presenting the food. He considers 
his efforts “nothing special,” but modestly 
acknowledges his recipes do taste good and 
says of late he has been getting help in the 
kitchen from one or both of his daughters, 
who are 17. 

Breakfast in the Mitchell home is a family 
meal and a substantial one. Lamb kidneys or 
creamed chipped beef might be served on a 
weekend morning, along with grits and soft 
boiled eggs. 

Boneless rump roast and ham are among 
the meats he cooks. Macaroni and cheese, 
created by chef Mitchell, not by a food com- 
pany, is very popular. Mitchell makes this 
dish and potatoes (often sliced Idahos 
cooked slowly in a loaf pan with milk, grated 
onion and seasoning) in sufficient quantity 
to be served for a second meal as well. 

Spinach is a favorite leafy green vegetable. 
It is washed and cleaned one day and stored 
in the refrigerator. To cook it, Mitchell sim- 
ply forces the spinach into a pot with some 
butter (but no water), covers the pot and 
cooks it down during a few minutes, lifting 
the cover to stir from time to time, 
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Mustard and turnip greens take longer, 
about 45 minutes, while an occasional treat 
is fresh watercress boiled with a ham bone. 

Soups and salads are regular features of 
the family diet, while the children—urged 
on by their mother who is “a grapefruit 
fiend”—snack on fruit instead of candy 

BEAN SOUP 
Serves 6 to 8 
1 pound bag dried lima beans 
I ham bone, fat trimmed off 
1 medium onion, cut in pieces 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Soak beans in water overnight. Drain, 
place in pot with ham bone and about 2 
quarts water, Bring liquid to a boll, then 
simmer partially covered for two hours, or 
until the beans are fully cooked. 

Remove half the beans and puree them 
with the onion in a blender. Remove the 
ham bone and cut away any meat. Mince 
it. Return puree and minced ham to the pot. 
Season soup to taste and cook an additional 
hour. Skim off any surface fat before serv- 
ing. 

BAKED HAM 
(Serves 8 to 10) 


, cup brown sugar 
teaspoons prepared mustard 
teaspoon ground cloves 
teaspoon ground ginger 
teaspoon paprika 

>, smoked, precooked ham (about 5 

pounds) 

can (12 ounce) domestic beer 


Mix together first five ingredients and rub 
the mixture into the fatty part of the ham. 
Place in an ovenproof baking bag or make a 
wrapping from foil to surround the ham. Add 
34 of the can of beer, seal the bag according 
to manufacturer's directions, place in a roast- 
ing pan and cook in a preheated, 400-degree 
oven for 144 hours, 

FRUIT EXTRAVAGANZA 
(Serves 10) 


can (6 ounces) frozen fruit punch 

banana, cut into rounds 

fresh pear, diced 

fresh apple, diced 

grapefruits, in sections 

oranges, in sections 

package (8 or 9 ounces) frozen peaches, 
partially thawed 

1 package (10 ounces) frozen raspberries 

2 cups ginger ale 

Red grapes or maraschino cherries 

(optional) 

Place the fruit punch into a serving bowl 
and add the fresh fruit. Variations can be 
made according to what is available in the 
market and to personal taste. Chop the 
peaches into bite-size pleces and add them. 
Puree the raspberries in a blender and stir 
the puree into the fruit. Add ginger ale, mix 
and place the bowl in the refrigerator for 2 
to 3 hours. Remove 30 minutes before serving. 


PRITCHARD CONCERT ENSEMBLE 
IN COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Pritchard, known as Dean of Afro- 
American Concert Pianist returned to 
Washington, D.C., on April 20, 1975, to 
appear in command performance before 
President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia 
and Mrs. Betty Kaunda at a diplomatic 
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reception offered under the patronage of 
the Ambassador of Zambia to the United 
States, His Excellency Mr. Steike G. 
Mwale. 

Dr. Pritchard formed the Pritchard 
Concert Ensemble in 1972 to offer com- 
mand performances before Third and 
Fourth World Heads of State of the Art 
Music of the New World’s Multi-Ethnic 
and Multi-Cultural Sciences. These cul- 
tural exchanges are important for they 
tend to strengthen the international re- 
lations that are essential to global peace 
and happiness. The Pan American as- 
sociation of which Dr. Pritchard is board 
chairman are to be commended for their 
support and maintenance of the Pritch- 
ard Concert Ensemble for this is a prime 
example of positive impact on relations 
between the People of the Republic of 
Zambia in the context of the theme of 
Fourth World Interdependence. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a beautiful poem which expresses 
warm solidarity between two distin- 
guished individuals: H. E. Dr. Kenneth 
D. Kaunda to pianist composer Robert 
S. Pritchard on October 13, 1972: 

“How I wish I could write Songs of Praise! ... 

“I would write about him for he travels all 
over the world to interpret what my 
country talks about—Humanism!... 

“I would write about him whose fingers pro- 
duce marching songs of love in a 
world full of hate!... 

“Do you know that at least Zambia loves and 
adores you!... 


“Carry forth the message of Humanism 
across mountains over there!... 


Yes, here too! ... 


“So go, dear Prit, and preach the message 
Humanity needs most!... 

“...Oh yes, Do it across the world, remem- 
ber and come back home to Human- 
ism in Zambia!... 

“Oh yes, dear Prit, thou has ridden the furi- 
ous tornadoes of racial discrimina- 
tion and hate—yes, thou has con- 
quered them and turned them into 
forces of love to Humanity.... 


LOTTERY LEGISLATION 


HON. GLADYS NOON SPELLMAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today in response 
to a particularly acute problem which 
I found has arisen in relation to legal 
State-run lotteries and our present Fed- 
eral gambling laws. 

At present 13 States sanction legally 
run State lotteries. A number of proce- 
dures by the States concerning the use 
of the mails and other interstate com- 
municative actions are illegal under 
title 18 of the United States Code. 

This legislation amends title 18 of the 
United States Code to permit the mailing, 
broadcasting, or televising of lottery in- 
formation and the transportation, mail- 
ing, and advertising of lottery tickets in 
interstate commerce, but only concern- 
ing lotteries which are lawful. 
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This legislation, if enacted, would 
allow the interstate broadcast, publica- 
tion, and mailing of information about 
the Maryland State lottery by Washing- 
ton metropolitan area radio and tele- 
vision stations, newspapers, and adver- 
tising mail distributors. Such legislation, 
revising Federal gambling laws, would 
allow the Maryland State lottery to in- 
crease its revenue, providing more State 
revenues, which in turn are used for the 
common weal through State government 
programs. 

Mr. Speaker, such legislation would 
not only benefit my own State of Mary- 
land but the other 12 States which con- 
duct lotteries. I urge that the House 
Judiciary Committee give it speedy 
action. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MORAL DECAY 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the Chairman of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, Mr. Richard E. 
Wiley, addressed the Catholic Apostolate 
of Mass Media. The subject of his talk 
was the tragedy of moral decay. 

The speech touched on television and 
the recently agreed to family viewing 
plan. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in full in the RECORD 
and I commend it to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY RICHARD E, WILEY 


It is a distinct honor for me to have the 
opportunity to address this Catholic Aposto- 
late of Mass Media—and especially so on 
World Communications Day. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have devoted 
considerable thought to an appropriate sub- 
ject for this diverse audience. As Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
and with many of our employees and a num- 
ber of outstanding communications attor- 
neys here today, I suppose it would be only 
natural if I were to choose a topic within our 
area of expertise. I hope, then, that you will 
pardon me if I take this occasion to depart— 
at least at the outset—from such a normal 
course and, Instead, take this occasion to 
talk to you straight from the heart on a mat- 
ter about which I feel very deeply and one 
which affects the lives of everyone of you. 

It is my considered belief, and I say this 
with all the sincerity I can muster, that the 
citizens of this country are witnesses today 
to a great tragedy—one which encompasses a 
dramatic challenge to concerned and respon- 
sible segments of American life: the tragedy 
of moral decay. For it is more than just an 
idle phrase, one which we often hear and 
thus become insensitive to, that recent years 
have brought with them an alarming decline 
in the basic morality of this great nation. 

Indecency, perversion, materialism, vio- 
lence, crime have become—for too many of 
our fellow citizens—a veritable way of life. 
And of direct pertinence to this group, a 
substantial portion of the nation’s populace, 
and particularly its youth, have apparently 
concluded that our fundamental traditions 
and values—including religion—are neither 
important nor even relevant to modern life. 
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These are the people who, in the common 
idiom, have “opted” out of our society as we 
know it. These are the people who, in reject- 
ing the traditional American way of life for 
the drug culture, the flesh market and the 
gambling den, have ironically alleged that 
ours is a “sick” society. These are the people 
who have flaunted our customs and mores on 
the basis of some “higher” code of conduct 
which they have cloaked with a nebulous 
morality and their own personal notions of 
propriety and rectitude, And these are the 
people whose challenge must be intelligentiy 
met by responsible segments of American 
citizenry. 

This is not a call, however, for a curtail- 
ment of our Constitutional rights—thank- 
fully, this is a land in which such freedoms 
are indelibly imbedded in our national fabric, 
Nor is it an invitation to censorship or re- 
pression—fortunately, such measures have 
been universally regarded in this country as 
repugnant. Moreover, my comments should 
not be taken to suggest that our society is 
without problems and adverse conditions 
which require both concern and attention. 
We have involved ourselves in a prolonged 
and divisive war. We have yet to ferret out 
and solve the root causes of the crime and 
disorder which infest our core cities. We need 
desperately to attack the terrible symmetry 
of poverty, disillusionment, alienation. and 
disorder. And, certainly, we must face 
squarely the question of equal rights and 
opportunities for all of our citizens, what- 
ever their race, creed or color. 

But, at the same time, ours is a nation 
which, more than any other in the history 
of the world, has the ability and the will 
to find solutions to these and other failings. 
It is a nation which enjoys unparalleled 
affluence and stature. It is a nation of ad- 
vanced educational, scientific and cultural 
achievement. It is a nation, despite all the 
empty rhetoric to the contrary, in which 
freedom of thought and action is revered and 
protected, In short, by any objective stand- 
ard, it is a nation to be greatly admired and 
exalted. 

And, yet, the tell-tale signs of a national 
moral decline are there for anyone who cares 
to look and to perceive. Why, why—the ques~- 
tion cries out for an answer. 

I belleve that it is important to recognize 
this tragedy for what it is and to set about 
to find a way to deal with it. And while 
secular remedies can and must be found, [ 
suggest that the ultimate solution may lie 
beyond the limits of man's law and man's 
grasp. It is a solution which, like the problem 
itself, is nothing new. It is the solution to 
which mortals, in trouble, must inevitably 
turn. It is a solution of which some segments 
of the modern church, for all of its intro- 
spection and turmoil, its confrontation with 
social and political entities, {ts strivings for 
“relevance”, its theological Newspeak that 
God is Dead, has paradoxically lost sight. It 
is a solution which, at once, is pristine in 
its simplicty and awesome in its strength. 
It is—as you in this room surely know— 
the transforming, redemptive power and love 
of the Almighty. 

The thesis I suggest to you today is that 
moral decay and religious principle are like 
twin buckets in a well—when one goes up, 
the other goes down. When religion declines, 
immorality inevitably will be on the rise. 
And the depressing fact, as recognized by 
various pollsters and observers, is that re- 
ligion—slowly but steadily—is losing its 
abiding influence on American life. 

Examples are legion: holidays have taken 
the place of holy days. The worship of God 
has been replaced by the idolatry of sexual 
symbols and materialistic pursuits. The pow- 
er of prayer has been removed, not so much 
from the public educational process, but al- 
most from the public state of mind. And 
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theaters and other places of entertainment 
are packed every weekend while church pews 
go half-empty. In this connection, I am re- 
minded about the clergyman who met an 
unregenerated acquaintance on the street 
and inquired: “Just what do you have 
against coming to church?” “Plenty,” an- 
swered the recreant, “the first time I went 
to church, you dumped water on my head, 
and the second time, you tied me to a woman 
I've had to listen to ever since.” “I see,” said 
the clergyman quietly, "and the next time 
I'll see you, I imagine, will be to throw dirt 
in your face.” 

Unfortunately, too many of us seek the 
benefits of reguiar church attendance no 
more often than this wayward sinner. Statis- 
tics tell us that less than 40% of Americans 
regularly attend religious services and that 
a majority see religion as having less impact 
on their lives than in the past. 

Into this religious and moral vacuum 
must step you, the average American citi- 
zen. As we approach our bicentennial year, 
it seems to me that it is time for rededica- 
tlon—a rededication to some of the basic 
principles on which our society was built 
and which has made it the greatest nation in 
the history of the world. I refer to such 
things as a basic morality in the lives of our 
people, patriotism, respect for law and or- 
der, respect for one’s parents and, by no 
means last, the power of prayer. And if this 
says to you that I stand for God, mother 
and country—well, by all means, make the 
most of it. 

Each of us, in our own way, in our own 
job and in our life, must.find that sense of 
rededication. In my position at the FCC, I 
have tried to encourage the development of a 
“New Ethic” in the industries we regulate— 
a New Ethic which rejects the shoddy, the 
deceptive and the fraudulent practice and 
which refuses the temptation to exalt the 
dollar over public service—a New Ethic which 
should be adopted by the industry not be- 
cause of Dick Wiley, not because of the gov- 
ernment, but, simply, because it is in the 
public interest; because—very fundamen- 
tally—it is right. 

And, in another and important area of 
communications, I have attempted to focus 
the attention of the broadcast industry on 
the problem of excessive and gratuitous vio- 
lence and indecency on television and the 
corrosive effect such programming can have 
on the basic values of our society. The FCC 
is forbidden by law and by the Constitution 
from interfering with the content of broad- 
cast programs or from censoring the efforts 
of our licensees. I agree with this funda- 
mental limitation on our authority—in a 
free country, it cannot be otherwise. 

But with freedom must come responsibility. 
And this is particularly so with the broad- 
cast industry which has been given the privi- 
lege of operating on scarce radio frequencies 
and whose service is beamed directly into the 
American home. 

It has been estimated that an American 
child born today will, by age 18, have spent 
more of his life watching television than in 
any other single activity except sleep. And 
with the Increasing advent of early morning 
and late evening programs, even sleep may 
soon become a second class citizen in com- 
parison to the omnipresent tube. Is it any 
small wonder, then, that responsible Ameri- 
ean citizens are paying close attention to the 
effect which television is having on our cit- 
izens—and particularly, on our children? 

This concern has increasingly focused on 
one particular facet of broadcast program- 
ing: the depiction of killings and other acts 
of violence. In one “notable” week of tele- 
vision in the 1960's, 144 murders, 13 kidnap- 
pings, 7 torture scenes, 4 lynchings and 
myriad other acts of cruelty were portrayed 
during hours when large numbers of young 
children would be watching. While the sit- 
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uation perhaps has improved in recent years, 
estimates still suggest that the average 
American child—between the ages of five 
and fifteen years—will view the killing of 
more than 13,000 persons on television. 

Television can, and should, serve as a 
“window to the world” for our children but 
it must be remembered that what these chil- 
dren learn from the medium depends on what 
they see, And, in too many cases, what they 
are seeing is a panorama of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. I would submit that—in the 
process of delivering entertainment—there 
are better and more socially constructive les- 
sons to be taught to our young people. 

In an effort to restore some semblance of 
public trusteeship and basic responsibility in 
this area, the FCC has worked with the broad- 
cast industry to develop a new plan---a plan 
which, on the one hand, will provide a meas- 
ure of protection to children for objection- 
able programming but, on the other hand, 
allow television—if it is to achieve its full 
maturity—to continue to present sensitive 
and controversial themes which are appro- 
priate, and of interest, to an adult audience. 
This plan, which will go into partial effect 
this fall, is the Family Viewing program: a 
program by which the first two hours of early 
evening viewing (7 to 9 p.m. here in Wash- 
ington) will be deyoted to programming 
which is suitable for the entire family, in- 
cluding younger children, Additionally, the 
industry has made a new commitment to the 
American public to lower the overall level 
and intensity of violence and sex. 

It is clear that the Family Viewing plan 
is not perfect, that it is susceptible to abuse 
and erosion and that it is premised on the 
subjective judgments of members of the 
broadcast industry. However, as I have said 
before on other public occasions, I think it 
represents at least the potential of a whole 
new attitude and méthod of operation by 
those who produce and present television 
programming to the American public. Only 
time and the exercise of good judgment, good 
taste and good faith by the industry will de- 
termine if this effort will prove to be success- 
ful. 

One thing, however, should be remem- 
bered. The purpose of the Family Viewing 
period is simply to provide assistance to con- 
cerned parents who want to monitor the 
viewing habits of their offspring. The pri- 
mary responsibility for a child's healthy de- 
velopment does not He with television—it 
lies with his parents. The guidance, the 
learning, the discipline and, indeed, the 
example which mom and dad may impart 
will have more effect than any other force 
to chart the future path of a young person. 
And if there is, indeed, to be a rededication 
to principle and to basic values, then—I 
would suggest—it must begin within the 
American home and within the basic staple 
of our way of life: the American family. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe that the 
time has come for a moral and spiritual re- 
awakening in this country. Despite our prob- 
lems, the mistakes we haye made and the 
shortcomings of our society, we have been 
blessed with the resources, the national 
strength of character and, above all, the basic 
faith in God to bring about a new American 
renaissance. This renaissance can be ours— 
both as individuals and as a nation—for with 
God’s love and God’s help, we can be truly 
born again. This is the message which you 
can bring into every aspect of your life 
and with every person with whom you in- 
teract—and your personal action and. in- 
volvement, while seemingly isolated and un- 
important, can have a powerful rippling 
effect which ultimately can affect our entire 
society. 

This, truly, is the message. This is the 
Good News. This is the abiding tenet of 
our mutual Faith. And, although nineteen 
centuries have come and gone, this is still 
the greatest story ever told. 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES ENVI- 
RONMENTAL COUNCIL 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, environ- 
mental considerations do not stop at po- 
litical boundaries. In recognition of this 
fact a number of American and Cana- 
dian environmental groups recently 
formed an organization to focus on is- 
sues of mutual concern. The new orga- 
nization is called the Canada-United 
States Environmental Council. 

Groups participating in the Council 
are: From the United States, Friends 
of the Earth, Izaak Walton League of 
America, National Audubon Society, 
Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Sierra Club, and The Wilderness Soci- 
ety; from Canada, Alberta Wilderness 
Association, Canadian Arctic Resources 
Committee. Canadian Environmental 
Law Association, Canadian Nature Fed- 
eration, Energy Probe-Pollution Probe, 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
Manitoba Environmental Council, 
Prairie Environmental Defense League, 
and Western Canada Chapter, Sierra 
Club. 

The council held its first meeting last 
November in Toronto and its second 
meeting this March, in Arlington, Va. 
At the March 5 session the council 
adopted a number of significant posi- 
tions on environmental issues. I would 
like to include these policy statements in 
the Recorp at this point: 

POSITION STATEMENTS APPROVED AT THE SEC- 
OND MEETING, CaNaDA-UNITED STATES ENVI- 
RONMENTAL COUNCIL, MARCH 1975 

ARCTIC GAS PIPELINE 

The proposed Arctic International Wildlife 
Range, which comprises both the existing 
Arctic National Wildlife Range (and its pro- 
posed extension) in Alaska and a similar 
area on the Canadian side of the border, em- 
braces some of the most superb scenery, 
wilderness and wildlife habitat on this con- 
tinent. 

The Canada-United States Environmental 
Council believes that current proposals to 
transport gas from Prudhoe Bay to the lower 
United States across this area would cause 
unacceptable damage to these values. The 
Canada-United States Environmental Coun- 
cil is therefore opposed to any method of 
transport of natural gas or petroleum from 
Prudhoe Bay or other parts of Alaska which 
requires the crossing of any part of the Arc- 
tic Wildlife Range, and its proposed exten- 
sions. 

The above statement endorsed by: 

Alberta Wilderness Association, Canadian 
Arctic Resources Committee, Canadian En- 
vironmental Law Association, Canadian Na- 
ture Federation, Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, Friends of the Earth, and Izaak 
Walton League of America, 

National Audubon Soctety, Natural Re- 
sources. Defense Council, Pollution Probe, 
Prairie Environmental Defense , League, 
Sierra Club, The Wilderness Society, and 
Western Canada Chapter, Sierra Club. 

ENERGY 

The Canada-United States Environmental 
Council is alarmed about the environmental 
threats posed by the development of new 
energy areas in both Canada and the United 
States. Specific concerns include: 
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1. Offshore petroleum development. The 
Council is concerned about the current 
haphazard petroleum activities in the Outer 
Continental Shelf areas in the United States 
and the arctic and east coast areas in Cana- 
da. Although some development may be 
necessary, at present there is a lack of basic 
biological and baseline information about 
the areas to be affected and an inadequate 
degree of local involvement and awareness 
on onshore implications. The Council seeks 
appropriate limitations and controls on de- 
velopment in these areas until adequate 
studies have been made. 

2. Coal strip mining. The Council is con- 
cerned about pressure in both countries to 
develop large-scale surface strip mining for 
coal in the West. It was agreed that strip 
mining should be severely restricted and 
that greater emphasis should be placed upon 
extracting coal through below-ground op- 
erations in the East with effective enforce- 
ment of law and safety regulations. 

3. Oil shale and sands. The Council is con- 
cerned about the serious environmental dam- 
age that would be caused by large-scale sur- 
face mining of oil from oil shale and sands. 
Existing environmental impact assessments 
on both these processes are inadequate. It 
was agreed that urgent research is needed 
to develop alternative non-nuclear “in situ” 
technologies to extract this oll and that 
crash programs under current techniques 
must be ayoided. 

4. Nuclear power. The Council feels that 
nuclear fission is not the long-term answer 
to energy problems in either Canada or the 
United States. Common problems of the two 
different nuclear systems include: (a) dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes; (b) on-going 


low-level radioactive emissions and the pos- 
sibility of accidental releases of radioactive 
material; (c) international sales of reactors 
to politically unstable countries. It was 
agreed that there should be no new commit- 


ments to nuclear power plants in either 
country at this time. 

Throughout the discussions on energy, 
delegates were critical of the inadequate at- 
tention to energy conservation policies in 
both countries. It was agreed that funda- 
mental changes in lifestyle in both coun- 
tries are needed, with the aim of moving 
toward a stabilization in per capita energy 
consumption, 

Delegates also criticized the inadequacies 
of token gestures currently being made to- 
ward development and implementation of 
alternative and renewable energy sources 
such as solar, wind, geothermal and tidal 
power. It was agreed that such sources 
should be encouraged now as supplemental 
sources of energy where environmentally ap- 
propriate. Ultimately, they should be viewed 
as major contributors to the energy mix. 

The above statement endorsed by: Al- 
berta Wilderness Association, Canadian En- 
vironmental Law Association, Canadian Na- 
ture Federation, Energy Probe, Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, and Friends of the Earth. 

Izaak Walton League of America, National 
Audubon Society, Prairie Environmental De- 
fense League, Sierra Club, The Wilderness 
Society, and Western Canada Chapter, Sierra 
Club, 

OIL TANKERS 

1. Both the United States and Canada 
should take action to ensure that tankers 
entering their ports and navigable waters 
are designed and constructed with the best 
available pollution-control technology, in- 
cluding but not limited to: (a) Features such 
as double bottoms or double hulls, designed 
to reduce outflows from collisions and 
groundings; (b) Features such as control- 
lable-pitch propellers, bowthrusters, twin 
screws/twin rudders, high-horsepower pro- 
pulsion systems designed to improve maneuy- 
erability and stopping ability; and (c) Fea- 
tures such as segregated ballast designed to 
reduce operational discharges. 
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2, In particular with regard to the marine 
transport leg of the Trans-Alaska pipeline, 
the commitments of Secretary of the In- 
terior Rogers Morton that tankers carrying 
Alaskan oil would meet the highest standards 
should be fully implemented. 

3. Neither the United States nor Canada 
should be limited in the scope of content of 
its regulations to standards agreed upon un- 
der the auspices of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. 

4. A coordinated effort should be made to 
regulate tanker traffic in geographical areas 
of joint concern, including the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, the Canadian Maritime Provinces 
and Eastport, Maine. 

The above statement endorsed by: 

Alberta Wilderness Association, Canadian 
Environmental Law Association, Energy 
Probe, Friends of Ontario Naturalists, and 
Friends of the Earth. 

National Audubon Society, Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, Sierra Club, The 
Wilderness Society, and Western Canada 
Chapter, Sierra Club. 

LAW OF THE SEA 


The Canada-United States Environmental 
Council.is deeply concerned about the need 
for protecting the natural values and re- 
sources of the oceans, Delegates emphasized 
the importance of the United Nation’s Third 
Law of the Sea Conference which will re- 
convene in Geneva and Caracas this year. 
Delegates believe that any Law of the Sea 
agreement must include: 

(a) A commitment by all states to take 
all necessary measures to prevent and control 
marine pollution from all sources; 

(b) A commitment by coastal states to 
adhere to minimum, internationally estab- 
lished requirements for control of pollution 
from activities in any zones where coastal 
states are given exclusive rights to exploit 
ocean resources for economic purposes, such 
as the widely discussed zone extending 200 
miles from the coast; 

(c) Authority on the part of states whose 
resources and coasts are threatened by pollu- 
tion from vessels, such as coastal states and 
port states, to establish broad regulations to 
prevent vessel pollution, including regula- 
tions additional to or more stringent than 
those set by flag states or international au- 
thorities; and 

(a) A commitment by all states to accept 
responsibility for all damage, including costs 
of clean-up, to the marine environment re- 
sulting from activities conducted by them 
or persons under their control, such as ves- 
sels flying their flags, regardless of where 
such damage occurs. 

The above statement endorsed by: 

Alberta Wilderness Association, Canadian 
Environmental Law Association, Canadian 
Nature Federation, Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, Friends of the Earth, and Na- 
tional Audubon Society. 

Natural Resources Defense Council, Pollu- 
tion Probe, Prairie Environmental Defense 
League, Sierra Club, The Wilderness Society, 
and Western Canada Chapter, Sierra Club. 

FUR SEAL CONVENTION 

The Canada-United States Environmental 
Council recommends that the North Pacific 
Fur Seal Convention be amended to provide 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. with unilateral 
authority to determine the optimum sustain- 
able population of the seal herds on their 
respective islands with unilateral authority 
to suspend taking when populations levels 
fall below the optimum sustainable popula- 
tion level. Specific CUSEC recommended 
changes to Article IV 2: Replace the existing 
Article IV 2 of the convention with “2. If 
the total number of seals on any island or 
group of islands falis below the level of 
optimum sustainable population, commen- 
surate with the health and stability of other 
segments of the ecosystem, then commercial 
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killing of seals will be suspended by the 
Union of Soviet Socialists Republics or the 
United States, on their islands so affected. 
The U.S. and U.S.S.R. will each determine 
the optimum sustainable population for their 
own islands after consideration of recom- 
mendations from the North Pacific Fur Seal 
Commission.” 

2. The Canada-United States Environmen- 
tal Council further recommends that the 
conyention be amended to include a provi- 
sion that any party has the option of electing 
not to have its percent of the estimated har- 
vest total killed during the next annual har- 
vest. Such an election would reduce the total 
killed by that percent, and would not affect 
the number of skins going to the other 
parties. 

3. The Canada-United States Environmen- 
tal Council further recommends that the 
convention be amended to include the defini- 
tion of humane taking from the U.S. Marine 
Mammal Protection Act of 1972. The conven- 
tion should specify that the fur seals be 
taken in the most humane manner possible 
causing the seals the least pain and suffering. 

The above statement endorsed by: 

Alberta Wilderness Association, Canadian 
Enviromental Law Association, Canadian Na- 
ture Federation, Federation of Ontario Nat- 
uralists, Friends of the Earth, National Audu- 
bon Society, and The Wilderness Society. 

GREENPEACE V WHALE PROTEST VOYAGE 


The Canada-United States Enviromental 
Council endorses the Greenpeace Founda- 
tion's Project Ahab voyage to protest whaling 
the North Pacific during April-June 1975. 
The Greenpeace V will attempt to communi- 
cate scientifically with the whales being 
hunted by the Japanese and Russians and 
to prevent the hunting of the whales by 
placing itself between the whales and the 
whalers. The Greenpeace V voyage is part of 
a continuing effort to have the International 
Whaling Commission establish a ten-year 
moratorium on whaling. 

The above statement endorsed by: 

Alberta Wilderness Association, Canadian 
Environmental Law Association, Canadian 
Nature Federation, Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, Friends of the Earth, National 
Audubon Society, Pollution Probe, Prairie 
Environmental Defense League, Sierra Club, 
The Wiiderness Society, and Western Canada 
Chapter, Sierra Club. 

GARRISON DIVERSION PROJECT 

Serious economic, social and environ- 
mental impacts in the State of North Dakota 
and the Province of Manitoba of the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Garrison Diversion 
Project have been revealed in the recently 
released Institute of Ecology studies on the 
project. In view of these impacts and con- 
tinuing budget appropriations for the proj- 
ect, delegates agreed to continue to seek a 
moratorium on further project construction. 
Appropriate input to U.S. and Canadian 
agencies and departments will be undertaken 
by the groups involved in CUSEC. 

The above statement endorsed by: 

Alberta Wilderness Association, Canadian 
Environmental Law Association, Canadian 
Nature Federation, Energy Probe, Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists, Friends of the Earth, 
and Izaak Walton League of America. 

Manitoba Environmental Council, National 
Audubon Society, Prairie Environmental De- 
Tense League, Sierra Club, The Wilderness 
Society, and Western Canada Chapter, Sierra 
Club. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN-RICHELIEU RIVER WATER 

CONTROL PLAN 

The Canada-United States Environmental 
Council supports a thorough environmental 
impact study of proposal to regulate water 
levels of Lake Champlain and the Richelieu 
River, and urges the International Joint 
Commission and the Government of Canada 
to await the compietion of such study be- 
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fore deciding what to do, The Council also 
urges the consideration of non-structured 
methods, such as flood plain management, 
zoning and flood insurance, as means of deal- 
ing with high water in thé Richelieu flood 
plains. 

The above statement endorsed by: 

Canadian Environmental Law Association, 
Canadian Nature Federation, Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, Friends of the Earth, 
Izaak Walton League of America, National 
Audubon Society, Pollution Probe, Prairie 
Environmental Defense League, Sierra Club, 
and The Wilderness Society. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD 
PROGRAM 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this short bill costs nothing, 
but will remedy an extremely serious 
problem. 

It involves the special supplemental 
food program, known as WIC—women, 
infants, and children—which expires on 
June 30, 1975. 

The House of Representatives has 
already passed legislation extending 
WIC well beyond this date. As a result, 
I fully expect WIC to be extended by 
Congress. There is tremendous profes- 
sional and community support for WIC. 

However, it does not appear that this 
new legislation will become law until 
late June 1975. That is what necessitates 
this bill, as the States need some more 
immediate guarantee that funds will be 
available to continue WIC. Each State 
must receive its letter of credit contain- 
ing WIC funds by or near June 1, 1975, 
or they will have to close down their 
programs, disrupting the nutrition sup- 
port and medical supervision of hun- 
dreds of thousands of low-income in- 
fants, children, and pregnant women. 
Some States have already sent out the 
word to shut down programs. This dis- 
ruption is not only necessary, it would 
be bad public policy to stop the WIC pro- 
gram, dismantle the food-delivery mech- 
anism, and stop the flow of medical data, 
only to have the entire program author- 
ized and funded soon thereafter. This is 
the scenario this bill seeks to avoid. 

I am informed by the Department of 
Agriculture that there will be several 
million dollars unspent from this year’s 
WIC authorization. This money can be 
carried over for the 3-month period au- 
thorized in this bill, thereby eliminating 
the need for any new funds. Of course, 
it is my hope that a permanent extension 
of authorization will soon become law. 

However, Mr. Speaker, until that hap- 
pens, this provision is necessary for the 
future of this valuable program. 

The bill follows: 

HR. 7136 
A bill to continue the special supplemental 
food program for women, infants, and chil- 

dren through September 30, 1975 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 17 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 
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885, as amended; 42 U.S.C: 
amended— . 

(a) by inserting after “1975,” in the first 
sentence of subsection (a) the following: 
“and for the period July 1, 1975, through 
September 30, 1975,"; and 

(b) by inserting after 1975," in the third 
sentence of subsection (b) the following: 
“and for the period July 1, 1975, through 
September 30, 1975,”. 
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ANNABEL THOMPSON CARTER 


HON. CHARLES WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 
Mr. Speaker, there is probably not an- 
other teacher in all of Texas who de- 
serves the rest and relaxation that re- 
tirement can bring more than Annabel 
Carter, who will be leaving the Lufkin 
School District this year. No one who 
knows her, however, really expects her 
to rest or relax—they do not think she 
knows how. 

Mrs. Carter has taught in the Texas 
public school system for 41 years. In 
that time, she has taught almost every 
grade and a wide range of subjects: from 
art history to Texas history to boys’ 
shop. She has even coached a sixth 
grade football team. 

But her major accomplishments—and 
they are outstanding—are in the field 
of choral music. In that subject she has 
no peer, She has organized more than 
a dozen choirs in her career and brought 
each of them to near perfection. 

She began her teaching career at La 
Vega Independent School near Waco, 
and moved from there to Waco, to Fort 
Worth, to Austin, and in 1956, she be- 
came one of my constituents. Since then, 
she has taught at Lufkin Junior High 
West. There she organized the boys’ 
choir, mixed chorus and the girls’ con- 
test choir; those groups have won 16 
sweepstakes in the past 7 years. Over 
the last 3 years, her entries have won 
more than a thousand solo and ensem- 
ble first awards in State and invitation- 
al contest, 

Her contributions to the community 
include the original plays, songs,. pag- 
eants and programs she has produced, 
as well as the annual Christmas pro- 
grams for patients at the Waco Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, which she organized for 
4 years. She has contributed her time 
free of charge to the Baylor High School 
Music Camp for the past 15 years, in 
return for scholarships for Lufkin stu- 
dents. 

Mrs. Carter is a member of the Texas 
Music Educators Association, the Ameri- 
can Choral Directors’ Association, the 
Community Concert Association, the 
Governor’s Council of Fine Arts, and 
she has been named to the World Who’s 
Who of Musicians. 

All of these awards have come to a 
woman who has not sought public recog- 
nition, a woman who has most often 
found her reward in the beauty of her 
students’ voices and in their. triumphs. 

The greatest compliment a teacher 
can ever receive is the appreciation of 
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her students—and ‘often that apprecia- 
tion does not come until much later in 
life, Mrs. Carter was the subject of a 
paper written by a college student who 
had been a fourth-grade student of hers. 
In his paper, he described the qualities 
of pgrsistence and perserverance she 
taught him and told of a time when she 
had comforted him in the loss of his 
young sister. The young man added: 

All these high standards found in Mrs. 
Carter were embraced with a profound 
knowledge of subject matter, and a high 
degree of respect and integrity for her coun- 
try and her fellow workers ... 


To that, I add only my personal ad- 
miration and respect. 


PRIVACY LEGISLATION: REPUBLI- 
CANS IN FOREFRONT 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article which appears in 
the May 1975, issue of the College Re- 
publican magazine. 

The article, title “GOP Leads Privacy 
Effort,” describes the many initiatives in 
the field of rights-to-privacy legislation 
that have been undertaken by Republi- 
can Members of Congress. I find it sig- 
nificant that so many Republican Con- 
gressmen are concerned about protecting 
the privacy of American citizens. 

I am also delighted to note that the 
author of the article, Mare Rosenberg, 
is a constituent of mine from Chelten- 
ham, Pa. 

The text of the article follows: 

GOP LEADS PRIVACY EFFORT 


Republicans have quietly moved to the 
forefront of Congressional efforts to guaran- 
tee citizens’ rights-to-privacy, In doing so, 
they are not seeking any special publicity, 
but are working behind the scenes to assert 
traditional Republican beliefs in the im- 
portance of the individual and the personal 
rights enumerated in the Constitution. 

The GOP has taken more than its share 
of lumps as a result of Watergate and the 
more recent revelations of various domestic 
intelligence activities. The latter are espe- 
cially painful because Republicans (through 
association with the sitting President) are 
being incorrectly identified in the public’s 
mind with the CIA, FBI and military intelli- 
gence activities that actually took place 
mainly during the Johnson administration. 

The truth of the matter is that in recent 
years the impetus for new laws to protect 
rights-to-privacy has come primarily from 
Republican Members of Congress. Last year, 
for instance, college students were cheered 
by passage of the Family and Educational 
Privacy Act, which gives students access to 
files kept on them by their schools but de- 
nies this access to unauthorized third par- 
ties. This law was authored by Sen. James 
Buckley (R, C-NY) and is better known as 
the Buckley Amendment. 

The educational privacy act was one of 
twelve specific proposals that were either 
initiated or endorsed in a report issued last 
August by the House Republican Task Force 
on Privacy. The Task Force consists of 13 
GOP Representatives, chaired by Barry Gold- 
water, Jr. Its recommendations were unani- 
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mously endorsed by the Republican Research 
Committee, on behalf of ail Republicans in 
the House of Representatives. 

During public hearings in March of this 
year, the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Civil Liberties praised the Task Force report 
as being the most thoughtful and compre- 
hensive document of its kind. They com- 
mended Mr. Goldwater and his colleagues for 
their efforts. 

Last year, Congressman Goldwater (R-Ca) 
also distinguished himself in the privacy area 
by being the prime sponsor of the Goldwater- 
Koch Comprehensive Privacy Act. This new 
law guarantees citizens access to most files 
kept on them by the federal government and 
provides a mechanism for correcting or de- 
leting inaccurate information. At the same 
time, the law prohibits improper dissemi- 
nation of information found in these federal 
files, 

In other areas, Sen. Lowell Weicker (R-Cn) 
is leading efforts to guarantee the confi- 
dentiality of citizens’ federal tax returns and 
to prevent abuse of the IRS’s audit powers. 
Rep. Jack Kemp (R-NY) has proposed legis- 
lation to help safeguard the privacy of per- 
sonal medical records. And Sen. Howard 
Baker (R-Tn) has established himself as 
the leading Congressional authority on do- 
mestic intelligence activities of the CIA. (He 
attempted to have the Ervin Committee ex- 
amine this area last year, and he now serves 
on the Senate's special committee to investi- 
gate intelligence agency operations.) 

In this current session of Congress, prob- 
ably the single most important piece of 
privacy legislation is the Bill of Rights Pro- 
cedures Act, which was developed by Sen. 
Charles Mathias (R-Md) and Rep. Charles 
Mosher (R-Oh). 

This legislation would require federal 
agents to obtain court orders before they 
could conduct any surveillance on any private 
citizen. It would greatly strengthen the pro- 
tections granted by the First, Fourth and 
Fourteenth Amendments and would plug up 
many loopholes in existing laws. 

This past February Mathias and Mosher 
testified before the Subcommittee on Civil 
Liberties, which is currently considering the 
Bill of Rights Procedures Act, 

They warned that “American citizens to- 
day, in many instances, are becoming vir- 
tually paranoid about government surveil- 
lance.” They noted that this can result in a 
“chilling effect.” This phenomenon is de- 
scribed as citizens being intimidated by the 
fear that improper surveillance is taking 
place, so that they then avoid participating 
in certain political rallies or other lawful ex- 
ercises of Constitutional rights. 

At the time he testified, Congressman 
Mosher noted that 62 Congressmen had 
joined him as cosponsors of the Bill of 
Rights Procedures Act. The cosponsors were 
evenly divided, 31 from each party, repre- 
senting the whole spectrum of political phi- 
losophies, and coming from every part of the 
country. The number of cosponsors is now 
over 70. 

The Judiciary Committee is continuing 
hearings on the Bill of Rights Procedures Act 
and indications are that it will receive favor- 
able treatment. There is a very good chance 
that the Mathias-Mosher bill will be put be- 
fore the House for a vote this summer. 

In. the meantime, the House Republican 
Task Force on Privacy and individual GOP 
Members of Congress continue to press ahead 
in many areas for greater safeguards of citi- 
zens’ rights-to-privacy. 

This is not a Johnny-come-lately interest. 
The GOP was founded over a century ago, 
primarily as & result of public concern over 
the rights of Americans who were being held 
in slavery. Republican legislators today are 
working to fulfill the Party's. historic com- 
mitment to the rights and freedoms of the 
individual. 
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SAM CRISTOFANO—PUBLIC WORKS 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
a great privilege to share with my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
some of the accomplishments of Mr, Sam 
M. Cristofano, Director of Public Works 
for the city of Santa Clara, Calif., who is 
being honored this week as one of the 
Top 10 Public Works Men of the Year. 

Selection of Mr. Cristofano as one of 
the Top 10, comes as part of National 
Public Works Week, May 18 to 24, an 
annual observance spotlighting the work 
done by public works agencies through- 
out the United States and Canada. The 
event is sponsored by the American Pub- 
lice Works Association in cooperation 
with the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, American Water Works Associa- 
tion, Council of State Governments, In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, National 
Association of Counties, National League 
of Cities, and Water Pollution Control 
Federation. He was selected for this 
honor from scores of nominees by a dis- 
tinguished panel of judges as being repre- 
sentative of the finest in public works. 
In the opinion of the judges, and in my 
own opinion, Mr. Cristofano’s work re- 
fiects the highest standards of profes- 
sional conduct and.the wise use of man- 
power and public funds. 

Born in Denver, Colo., and educated 
in that city’s elementary and high 
schools, Sam Cristofano joined the Army 
in 1946 and served in Korea with the 
First Infantry Regiment, Sixth Division. 

Upon his discharge from the service 
2 years later, he enrolied at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, and in June 1952, re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in 
civil engineering. After graduation, he 
first worked for the Colorado State De- 
partment of Public Health and later with 
the city of Ingelwood, Colo. In 1955, he 
moved to California to take a position 
with the State of California’s Depart- 
ment of Public Health. In 1957, Mr. 
Cristofano obtained registration as a 
civil engineer in California and Colorado. 
In July of the same year, he joined the 
city of Santa Clara as street superin- 
tendent. On April 1, 1963, he was pro- 
moted to director of Public Works and 
Utilities for Santa Clara. 

Realizing the need for continuing ed- 
ucation, Mr. Cristofano enrolled, in 1971, 
in the Public Works Administration pro- 
gram at the University of Santa Clara; 
and in 1974, he received a master of 
science degree from that university. Be- 
cause of his successful completion of this 
management program and his recognized 
efforts in and knowledge of solid waste 
management in Santa Clara County, Mr. 
Cristofano has subsequently served as 
visiting lecturer, teaching the graduate 
course on solid waste management. Re- 
cently, the University of Santa Clara has 
also appointed Mr. Cristofano as the pub- 
lic works representative on their Con- 
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struction Education Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

As the city of Santa Clara’s director of 
Public Works and city engineer, Mr. 
Cristofano is the administrative head of 
the Engineering, Street, and Automotive 
and Building Maintenance Departments. 
His responsibilities include design engi- 
neering, traffic engineering, construction 
inspection, street construction and main- 
tenance, public parking lots, storm drain- 
age, solid waste management, street 
trees, automotive and equipment mainte- 
nance, and building maintenance. The 
public works department, under Mr. 
Cristofano’s direction, has 125 employees; 
and its 1974-75 combined operation and 
capital improvement budgets exceed $21,- 
500,000. 

During his tenure as Santa Clara’s di- 
rector of public works, Cristofano has 
managed over 40 special assessment dis- 
tricts. Within the last 2 years, he has 
successfully established an assessment 
district for improvement of a 432-acre 
tract which, when completed, will be one 
of the highest quality industrial parks in 
northern California. In the field of solid 
waste collection, Cristofano inaugurated 
many innovations, saving the Santa 
Clara taxpayers $1.75 million over a 10- 
year period, without sacrificing the city’s 
high level of service. 

Mr. Cristofano has served, and cur- 
rently serves, on a variety of advisory 
committees including the Santa Clara 
Valley Water District Technical Advisory 
Committee for Solid Waste Management, 
the Advisory Council of City Engineers, 
the Citizens Advisory Committee for the 
Guadalupe River, and the Transit and 
Transportation Committee of the Santa 
Clara Chamber of Commerce. In addi- 
tion, he currently serves on several com- 
mittees of the American Public Works 
Association, and for the past 5 years he 
has been the chairman of the Research 
Committee for the Institute of Municipal 
Engineers. Since 1970, he has also served 
as chairman of the annual Western Re- 
gional Solid Waste Symposium. 

Sam M. Cristofano was the charter 
president of the South Bay Area Chapter 
of the American Public Works Associa- 
tion, and currently serves as that chap- 
ter’s delegate to the APWA House of 
Delegates. He was also founding presi- 
dent of the Municipal Public Works Offi- 
cials of Santa Clara County, and is a 
member of the Governmental Refuse 
Collection and Disposal Association and 
the Institute of Solid Wastes. 

He now serves on the Legislative Com- 
mitee of the California Municipal Utili- 
ties Association, and is a past member 
of the California League of Cities Trans- 
portation Committee. 

In 1972, he was the recipient of the 
Charles Walter Nichols Award from the 
American Public Works Association for 
demonstrated imagination and innova- 
tive leadership in the field of solid waste 
management. 

In short, Mr. Sam M. Cristofano is 
well worthy of the designation as one 
the top 10 Public Works Men of the Year. 
His contributions to the residents of the 
city of Santa Clara, to the students at the 
University of Santa Clara, to his col- 
leagues in the public works field, and to 
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those like myself who have had the op- 
portunity to work with him, are exem- 
plary of the best in his chosen profession 
and the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I greatly appreciate hav- 
ing had the opportunity to share with 
you some of the accomplishments of Sam 
M. Cristofano, one of the Top 10 Public 
Works Men of 1975. He is surely deserving 
of this identification. Moreover, it is both 
fitting and proper that we offer him this 
recognition today, May 20, 1975, within 
the context of our consideration of H.R. 
5247, the Local Public Works Capital 
Development and Investment Act of 
1975, for it is public works officials of the 
quality and commitment of Mr. Cristo- 
fano who will make that measure achieve 
its full potential in the cities, counties, 
special districts, and States of this Na- 
tion. 


TANSTAAPL: A PARABLE 


HON. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, life 
has become so complicated that a great 
many of us are losing sight of timeless 
principles, particularly eternal truths 
about human nature. 

A recent editorial in Industry Week 
magazine beautifully underscored one 
such verity. I commend it to my col- 
leagues in the House: 

TANSTAAFL 


After the War of the Almonds, the Land of 
Kulumar was the richest and most powerful 
of all. 

Its fields were bountiful and its granaries 
were full. 

Its flocks were fat and sleek. 

The EKulumese were proud and productive. 
They worked and they rejoiced in the highest 
standard of living known. 

Sire, the Generous, surveyed all this plenty 
and said: “Surely a country as rich as Kulu- 
mar should provide food and housing and 
garments for our less fortunate. I will ask 
the Lawmakers to levy a tax on the workers 
to provide this.” 

And the Lawmakers, each of whom hoped 
one day to become Sire, levied the taxes. 
They then said: “Let there also be free cir- 
cuses for those who do not work. And let 
there be soft hassocks and free food and 
wines for those who watch the circuses.” 

And the Lawmakers levied more taxes, 

When the workers of Kulumar heard of 
the free circuses, the soft hassocks, and the 
food and wines, and then figured their now 
monstrous taxes, they said: “That is for us.” 

The farmers left the fields. The shepherds 
abandoned their flocks, The weavers laid 
down their shuttles. The blacksmiths cooled 
their forges. All the Kulumese were watching 
the free circuses. 

Plenty turned to scarcity. No longer was 
there abundant food. Garments were hard to 
come by. The Kulumese did not even have 
camel chips to heat their tents. 

Prices rose and rose. And the Lawmakers 
raised taxes again and again. (It was the only 
thing they knew how to do.) 

Misery and gloom replaced joy and pride. 

And Sire, the Generous, who was well- 
intentioned, went to the Wise Man of the 
Mountain and said: “Wise One, I have tried 
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to give the good life to my people. But they 
no longer want to work: Food and goods are 
scarce. Prices are outrageous. Taxes are even 
more so. Give me a solution.” 

And the Wise Man of the Mountain re- 
plied In Kulumese: “TANSTAAPL.” 

Which means: “There Ain't No Such Thing 
As A Free Lunch.” 


NEW JERSEY, THE GARDEN STATE 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a poem from one of my talented 
constituents, Ms. Madeline Takacs 
Barboe. 

The name of the poem is: “New Jersey, 
The Garden State,” which illustrates the 
history and beauty of New Jersey. 

I wish to have this included in the 
Extensions of Remarks in the Recorp: 
New JERSEY, THE GARDEN STATE 
(By Madeline Takacs Barboe) 

New Jersey, Garden State, third of the orig- 
inal colonies— 

Now is one out of fifty, of which we all can 
be proud, 

For its outstanding geography and history 

That citizens of nation and state all o'er 
have avowed. 

Many of its shores have pounding surf, 

Plenty slopes and hilis show gainly turf, 

Its woods and rills abound with life 

As any sports-fan can tell without strife. 


We New Jerseyites love this our home and 
hearth— 

Nestled ‘tween the Delaware, Hudson, Atlan- 
tic, Ap; 

With Hackensack, Navesink, Passaic, 
Raritan; 

Urban/suburban Trenton, 
“Castle on Earth.” 

Its buff-colored flag with centered State 
arms, 

On high waves o'er the official red oak, 

Eastern goldfinch, and violet for all folk 

To view a scene that colorfully charms, 


In our history, we owe much to both women 
and men, 

As—Moily Pitcher at Monmouth and Lenni 
Lenape Indian; 

George Washington at Trenton, Morristown, 
Somerville, Princeton; 

The Quakers, Moravians, Betsy Griscom Ross, 
Livingston; 

Seventeen Woodbury brothers, Byllinge, Car- 

teret, Berkeley; 

Goodwin, Kovats, William Franklin, William 
Henry; 

Andrews, Fitch, Holland, General Kearny, 
Thomas Edison; 

Dorothea Lynde Dix, Grover Cleveland, 
Woodrow Wilson. 


And, John (Robert, Edwin) Stevens, William 
Penn, 

Captain James Lawrence, Urey, Blair, Boy- 
den; 

James Marshall, Samuel Colt, Williams, John 
Woolman, 


Parker, Hugh Taylor, Mason, Walt Whitman: 
Morse’s telegraph-Morristown, J. Fenimore 
Cooper; 
Bardeen, Brattain, 

Joyce Kilmer; 
Lake's ‘Argonaut,’ Vineland~-Binet test: God- 


and 


Newark, ..,. 


Shockley; Roebling, 


dard; 
Johnson brothers; ist air fiight-Woodbury: 
Blanchard. 
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ist organized baseball team-game/Hoboken; 
Ist A oc ae football /Rutgers-Prince- 
n; 

Transatlantic cable from Britain— 

Queen Victoria to Buchanan via Trenton. 

ist chartered bank: Newark; ist planned 
industries: Paterson; 

ist research lab: Menlo—West Orange; 1st 

movie studio (Edison); 

ship-to-shore radio—'phone; wireless 

TV—Whippany; 

Telstar-Ist communication satellite; Astro- 
naut Schirra, “Wally.” 


We're known also for Lenox china, Green- 
wood rocket mail/pottery; 

Woodbridge brick, Weymouth iron, oak and 
Pine forestry, 

Camden-Esterbrook and Campbell; Hacketts- 
town hatcheries; 

Farming, ne research; copper/oil refin- 
eries; 

Lakehurst, Hopatcong, Sandy Hook, ship- 
building, 

‘Plane /engine production; munition, gtass- 
making; 

With canals, ferries, tunnels, postroads; 

Ports; air/water; Parkway, Turnpike, plus 
railroads. 


Deal: 


Our schools, homes, and groups reach ac- 
tive minds, 

So past, present, and future re-cord knowl- 
edge finds, 

Now then, let all of us in our Home State, 

Strive ever onward to appreciate 

Liberty, justice, and equality; 

To uphold one another with fraternity, 

Up-raise each other toward prosperity 

With fairness to all ‘til eternity! 


“ASK CONGRESS” SERVES THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest contributions one can make to- 
ward enhancing our democratic form of 
government is through increasing public 
awareness and understanding of how the 
democratic process and government 
works. It is in this connection that I 
would like to draw attention to a House 
of Representatives program created by 
our distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. WoLFr) which over the years 
has done much to foster understanding 
throughout the country about how Con- 
gress works and acts on major issues of 
the day. 

I refer to the nonprofit, nonpartisan, 
public affairs television show, “Ask Con- 
gress” which was designed by our col- 
league, Mr. Wotrr. “Ask Congress,” 
which is filmed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives studio, invites two Members 
each week, one from each party, to an- 
swer questions sent in from viewers 
across the country on major issues before 
the Congress. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Worrr), who moderates “Ask 
Congress,” is careful to insure that both 
sides of an issue are explored and that 
Members from both parties are repre- 
sented. In this way, the public is edu- 
cated on the whole of an issue and is ex- 
posed to the various viewpoints of Mem- 
bers from around the country who may 
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represent districts very different from 
that of the viewer. The people are able to 
get a more well-rounded and accurate 
insight into the workings of Congress and 
of the men and women who make up the 
House of Representatives. 

“Ask Congress” serves the public’s in- 
terest, and I hope it will continue with 
the success it has enjoyed over the years. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN DETROIT: 
THE POLICE COMMISSIONER IS A 
LADY 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Black Urban Condition” is the title of a 
comprehensive account of the changing 
role of black people in American cities. 
The author is Dr. Hollis R. Lynch, a pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University 
and our distinguished and able colleague 
from Michigan, the Honorable CHARLES 
C. Diccs, Jr. has written a perceptive 
introduction. 

A section of the book deals with black 
representation in a variety of municipal 
police departments as of 1959. The fol- 
lowing describes the Detroit situation 
then: 

Negroes make up 3 per cent of the Detroit 
police force—133 of 4,265 policemen. Most 
are assigned to districts heavily populated 
by Negroes, none to all-white districts. 

Thirty-nine Negroes work at headquarters. 
Ninety-four are assigned to fifteen precincts. 
Six white precincts have 1,000 white police- 
men and no Negroes. Three precincts where 
the population is 80 per cent Negro have 
sixty-three Negro policemen, 437 white po- 
licemen. Thirty-one Negro police and 965 
white policemen are assigned to six precincts 
with a mixed population. 

Integration within precincts was begun 
this year. Scout car crews previously con- 
sisted of two white policemen or two Ne- 
groes. On March 1, in one precinct only, crews 
were assigned regardless of race, a move that 
stirred resentment among white officers. For 
three days, policemen throughout the city 
ignored traffic violations and issued fewer 
than one-tenth the normal number of tick- 
ets. Pressure by the Mayor, the Police Com- 
missioner and leaders of the Detroit Police 
Officers Association ended the slowdown. No 
incidents have been reported since, and 
seven more precincts were integrated 
smoothly on April 1. 

Leaders of the Negro community have wel- 
comed the move as a step-forward reducing 
complaints of discourtesy, brutality and un- 
lawful arrest. 

Arthur L. Johnson, executive secretary of 
the Detroit chapter of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, said he was pleased by integration with- 
in the precincts but wanted Detroit to hire 
more Negro policemen and to assign them to 
all precincts. 


Today, under the leadership of Cole- 
man A. Young, the first black citizen to 
be elected mayor in the 169 year history 
of the city of Detroit, we are finally build- 
ing a police department that attempts to 
represent all the people of our city. The 
fact of the matter is that police have 
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traditionally been at odds with inner city 
residents. The history of community and 
police relations in Detroit presents clear 
evidence of racial hostility. Many police- 
men are strangers in the communities 
in which they work. Some are considered 
to be oppressors by the very people they 
are supposed to serve. 

This problem has been faced realisti- 
cally by a concerned Detroit leadership 
in city hall, as well as by a number of 
civic organizations including New De- 
troit, Inc. One concept that has been 
carefully developed is that of mini-police 
stations which operate in 15 neighbor- 
hoods and bring services closer to the 
community. Fifty-five such mini-centers 
are planned by the end of the year. A 
great effort is being made to encourage 
officers to live within the city limits. But 
it does not stop there. Public support is 
mounting in behalf of a policy that would 
require policemen to be residents of the 
precinct. where they work. It is believed 
this would result in greater responsive- 
ness to the needs of communities and 
greater respect for citizens. The Young 
administration is also employing civil- 
ians in the police department to relieve 
officers of desk assignments. 

One of the goals of the recently adopted 
city charter is to give civilians more con- 
trol over the police department as a 
whole. A civilian board of commissioners 
was established to reduce the kind of 
police-community alienation that has be- 
come a cold fact of life in the cities of 
this Nation. What further distinguishes 
our board of commissioners is the pres- 
ence of a young and talented black 
woman, Susan Cooper. As a commis- 
sioner, Ms. Cooper shares in the board’s 
powers to oversee police discipline and 
its relations with the community. The in- 
telligent and sensible way in which she 
has discharged her duties in connection 
with the mostly white, male department, 
including the chief of police, has com- 
manded the attention of, and won praise 
from many segments of the community, 
including her co-commissioners—Prof. 
Edward Littlejohn, Rev. Charles Butler, 
and Messrs. Douglas Frazier and Alex- 
ander Richey. 

Ms. Cooper is best described as an at- 
tractive, brainy, no-nonsense, and articu- 
late young woman. We in Detroit are es- 
pecially proud of her and feel that she 
has more than lived up to the mayor's 
prediction that she would be a superb 
police commissioner. She is known 
around the city as one who has come 
out of the community and yet has not 
let her professionalism weaken her deep 
ties to the people whom she serves. 

A recent Christian Science Monitor 
article describes Ms. Cooper and her 
views about her work. I insert it to be 
printed in the Record at this point: 

MINORITY CLOUT Over Crry POLICE—MORE 

CITIZEN CONTROL HELPS RELIEVE TENSION 

(By Robert M. Press) 

A young black woman is helping run the 
5,400-member, mostly white, mostly male 
Detroit police force. 

She is not a token appointee: she has real 
“clout” and says she may be forced to use it. 
Her appointment is one example of the ef- 


forts of many cities across the United States 
to give citizens more control over their po- 
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lice and give blacks and other minorities a 
more representational share of police jobs. 

At stake in these changes are: (1) a possi- 
ble check on crimes that are helping drive 
more and more city families to suburbs, leav- 
ing the poor behind; (2) a possible lowering 
of tensions between city police and many 
citizens. 

Susan Cooper’s job, as one of five Detroit 
police commissioners appointed by Mayor 
Coleman A. Young last July, is to tackle both 
these issues. 

“The level of frustration is very high across 
the board in Detroit,” she says, leaning for- 
ward at her desk, which is covered with 
memos, letters, and reports. 

She is tall, slender, wears her hair in a full 
Afro, and is accutely aware of the potential 
importance and difficulties of her new five 
year appointment. 

“How can I in five years move to change 
what has been institutionalized over the last 
100 years?” 

Years of having an almost all-white police 
force while the minority population of De- 
troit has been growing (it was nearly 45 per- 
cent in 1970) has left “resentment” on both 
sides. A white police officer has difficulty 
“empathizing” with a black citizen, and the 
black citizen feels the officer is there to 
“perpetuate the status quo” instead of to be 
of service, she says. 

“Do we hire more black cops?” That is one 
way to improve things, she says. And the city 
is doing that. Minority representation on the 
force is now 19 percent, higher than when 
Mayor Young was elected. 

“Do we force the police to live in the city?” 
That is another way, she says. 

But the key, she stresses, is empathy—‘a 
whole change of attitude.” 

Officers should realize that “even the per- 
son walking around in blue jeans and Army 
jacket is probably paying taxes and paying 
their salary.” 

‘The commission has launched a program to 
give minorities a better chance at jobs and 
promotions within the department. The com- 
mission's investigative staff, despite some 
resistance, has been examining police files to 
lay groundwork for further recommenda- 
tions, 

The police department is planning sensi- 
tivity training for officers. 

Some officers feared a “sweep” by the com- 
mission, which handles department disci- 
pline, has subpoena power for investigations, 
and has the power to “resolve” citizen com- 
plaints. 

But as she has done before, Miss Cooper is 
moving slowly, gathering facts. Her four 
years as executive director of Concerned 
Citizens Council, a job she still holds, has 
taught her it pays to act on facts, not just 
emotions. 

Yet there is an “undercurrent” of opposi- 
tion to some of the commission’s Moves, says 
Thomas Moss, one of the police department's 
civilian deputy chiefs. And if strong foot- 
dragging occurs on its recommendations, the 
commission might be forced to “exercise our 
clout in a very heavy manner,” says Miss 
Cooper, 


THE LAST AGONIES 


HON. DAN DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 
Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I heard a commentator remark 
that for the first time in 36 years, the 


world was at peace. 
The absence of declared war is not 
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peace, Often bloodshed continues. What 
many fail to realize is that the Commu- 
nist dictionary and our own assign dif- 
ferent meanings to words. Peace to a 
Communist means “I live—you die.” 
Peaceful coexistence to a Communist 
means an era in which the people of the 
world have succumbed from internal or 
external pressure to communism. There 
is no accommodation—no middle ground. 
The Communist victors in Cambodia and 
South Vietnam are in the process of im- 
posing on their former adversaries their 
concept of peace. 

The following editorial in the Rich- 
mond News Leader for April. 30, 1975, 
says it better than I and I respectfully 
request that this be printed here, and 
commend it to the reading of all 
Members: 

THe LAST AGONTES 

Iù isal over now for the people of South 
Vietnam. Long have they fought for their 
liberty. Long did American troops fight with 
them—against the invading Communists, 
and against anti-American derogators. Re- 
garding those derogators, we give you-—for 
example—the following from Mr. Tom Hay- 
den, described in The New York Times as a 
leader “in the Indochina peace campaign"; 
“I see [the collapse of South Vietnam] as a 
result of something we've been working 
toward for a long time. Indochina has not 
Tallen—it has risen. | Americans should recog- 
nize that] Communism is one of the options 
that can improve people's lives.” 

Or consider the following. In the words of 
The Times, it was “purportedly written by 
Bernardine Dohrn of the Weather Under- 
grould Organization, [and] was received 
through the mail of the Op-Ed Page of 
The New York Times. Miss Dohrn is on the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s ten-most- 
wanted . list.” Wrote—‘“purportedly"—Miss 
Dohrn: “Ten years of struggle against the 
war in Vietnam. has been the crucible for s 
generation of Americans. We can never for- 
get what we have seen and understood: the 
brutality and violence of the United States 
military establishment, the lies and hypocrisy 
of the government, the moral corruption of 
an official system of murder, rape, torture, 
and now ‘the kidnapping of [South Viet- 
nam’s] children.” 

To the abiding chagrin of the South Viet- 
namese—and to the chagrin of the cause 
of liberty throughout the world—too many 
Americans have accepted such proto-Orwel- 
lian lIariguage with an infantile credulity. 
The gooping nonsense about Vietmam that 
has been dished out to the American public 
by persons who should know better has been 
almost unbelievable. Contemplate, for in- 
stance, two headlines from the first page of 
The Times’ “Week Mm Review” section of 
April 27: “Communist Rule Will Be Disci- 
plined, Moralistic,"” and “With Thieu Gone, 
Peace in Vietnam Seems Near.” 

To impute even a hint of “morality” to a 
Communist is to do him a favor he doesn’t 
deserve. And peace? On that matter, we pre- 
fer the observations of Alexander de Solzhen- 
itsyn, who knows about Communism as well 
as any human being. If the Communists take 
over, he said two weeks ago, “the whole of 


Vietnam céuld turn into a concentration 
camp.” Yes. Yes indeed: The Communists 
will create a concentration camp from Sal- 
gon—renamed today “Ho Chi Minh City”— 
to Da Nang: they will create a silence and 
will call it “peace.” 

The requirement that peace— i.e., the ces- 
sation of military hostilities—be established 
in South Vietnam has been one of the pre- 
vailing myths of the past two years. In fact, 
during the past several months that pre- 
sumed necessity has made the American 
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government as accommodating as a weather- 
cock to the ever-escalating Communist de- 
mands—eveti to the point that the American 
government sanctioned the naming of “neu- 
tralist” Duong Van Minh as President to 
superintend the surrender of South Vietnam 
to Communism. Yet the cessation of military 
hostilities was evidently not so important to 
the millions of refugees who rushed not to- 
ward Hanoi, but toward Saigon. 

Those refugees were tramping out a mes- 
sage as they fled, and the message was: 

“More than the cessation of hostilities, we 
desire our liberty.” For if it had been a mere 
cessation of hostilities they desired most, 
they would have stayed where they were— 
welcoming their self-styled. “liberators” with 
arms spread wide. Indeed, the South Viet- 
namese preference for liberty was implicit 
in the frequent taunts of “Chay lang” by Sal- 
gon children to passing Westerners in recent 
Weeks. It is a local gambling phrase meaning 
& person who runs away without ‘paying a 
debt. 

‘The failure of the American government— 
Specifically, America’s congressional leader- 
Ship—to live up to American pledges to the 
South Vietnamese is the undergirding reason 
that instead of bowing in thanks that the 
military hostilities are over, Americans 
should shake in shame. The United States 
went to the aid of the South Vietnamese 
because Americans believed—in' the words of 
John Kennedy—that we should “pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
Support any friend, oppose any foe, In order 
to assure the survival and the success of 
liberty.” But at some moment between then 
and now, the defense of ifberty—at least, the 
defense of it for others—ceased to be a fash- 
ionable American enthusiasm. We ceased to 
stand firm for the freedom of the South 
Vietnamese. 

A country that does not stand for some- 
thing is likely to fall for anything. And so, 
Americans fell for a bundle of manufactured 
iftusions Sold to them by the derogators, and 
very soon a Congress eager to do anything 
about contrived domestic issues was ada- 
mantiy refusing to do anything—some- 
thing—about the creeping enslavement of 
the South Vietnamese. By denying further 
military aid to South Vietnam, last summer 
and last month, America’s congressional 
leadership declared its Incompetence in de- 
fending liberty, perhaps anywhere. 

And make no mistake. Although the Cam- 
bodians and the South Vietnamese have 
been caught in the immediate battlefields, 
the real target of the Communists has been, 
and continues to be, the United States. On 
this point, pro-Communist Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia, speaking tast Thurs- 
day, is instructive: 

“The war {in Cambodia] lasted five years, 
as long as the United States was involved, 
but once America got out, the Phnom Penh 
regime lasted four days, from Saturday to 
Wednesday. Isn't it all perfectly clear? The 
same thing is happening in Vietnam. It is 
not Thieu [the Communists] are defeating, 
but the United States. And the consequences 
in Asia are incalculable.” 

Once “America got out’ of South Vietnam, 
the Saigon regime lasted not four days, but 
about four hours. 

The Communists won in Southeast Asia 
when the American commitment to defend 
the liberty of the Southeast Asians collapsed. 
Of the many millions of casualties in Indo- 
china, the breaking of America’s will was the 
most serious, the most abject, It happened 
many years ago. Since that time, there has 
been a posthumous quality to the lingering 
efforts of Americans and South Vietnamese, 
Yesterday's surrender but confirms that the 
patient died. And now, although there will 
be silence emanating from South Vietnam as 
there has been silence emanating from Cam- 
bodia for the past two weeks, Americans can 
rely on the certainty of desperate cries there 
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as loud as the last agonies. of beasts. But 
there will be a difference. These will not be 
the cries ‘of animals, but of human beings. 
All that Americans can do now for those peo- 
ple who would be free is . . “pray. That is the 


least we owe them. The very least. 


GASOLINE CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr, FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House takes up consideration of H.R. 
6860—a comprehensive national energy 
conservation and conversion program— 
on Wednesday, May 21, 1975, I intend to 
offer an amendment to strike in its en- 
tirety title i—gasoline conservation pro- 
gram. The amendment is designed to 
strike all the matter from page 29, line 1 
through and including line 24 on page 57. 

This amendment eliminates the gaso- 
line tax. Debating the issue of whether 
or not there should be a 3 cents tax or a 
23 cents tax, or a 3 cents tax now and 
20 cents later, or some sort of install- 
ment taxation severely misses the point. 
There should be no tax increase,.and 
there should be no increase in the price 
of gasoline. 

For years the consumer has had to 
bear the high costs of energy, especially 
the increases in gasoline prices. Un- 
fortunately title II of H.R. 6860 further 
places the burden for gasoline conserva- 
tion on the consumer, instead of on the 
multinational oil companies whose profits 
have skyrocketed over the last 3 years. 
We must not allow the consumer to again 
be victimized by the large oil companies. 

The problem is that consumers are 
already paying too much for their gas- 
oline and energy-related products, in- 
cluding everything from heating fuel to 
fertilizer costs. We do not solve the basic 
problems by requiring that the consumer 
again be forced to pay an unfair tax in- 
crease. Additional costs of energy con- 
servation should, in all fairness, be borne 
by the big oil companies which have made 
so much profit during the present crisis. 

The ordinary motorist in my district 
was paying as little as 25 cents per gallon 
for regular gasoline in the summer of 
1972. Today, he is being charged nearly 
60 cents a gallon. Premium grades of 
gasoline are even higher. There is no 
justification for the Congress or the oil 
companies to further raise the price of 
gasoline one-tenth of a cent, and cer- 
tainly not the projected 23 cents over 
several years. 

In the last 2 years, the oil companies 
have forced up the price of gasoline by 
more than 100 percent in many localities, 
The Nation is now being told that. it is 
possible to significantly effect the con- 
sumption of gasoline by pushing the 
price up another 5 percent. This, of 
course, simply will not work, except to 
the degree that increased taxation will 
further aggravate unemployment and 
Save gasoline which the working people 
use to drive to work. All evidence indi- 
cates that a 10- or 20-cents-per-galion 
increase in cost of gasoline will not to 
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any appreciable degree reduce consump- 
tion. Such a tax would fall unfairly on 
certain regions of the country—people— 
those in the lower to middle-income 
bracket who must drive to work. 

The average working family has for 
too long borne the brunt of high taxes, 
high prices, and energy shortages. We 
should not be talking about raising the 
cost of gasoline, but actually rolling back 
oil prices so that prices can actually be 
reduced. And we must act now. 

I ask for your support of this amend- 
ment to delete the entire gasoline tax 
from H.R. 6860. 


A TRIBUTE TO VIETNAM VETERANS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to share with my colleagues and 
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the American people the thoughts of 
David E. Shutz, a Baltimore County Viet- 
nam veteran who, like myself, believes 
we owe a great unrepayable debt to the 
thousands of brave men and women who 
sacrificed their careers, limbs, and even 
their lives to bravely serve our country 
in a thankless war in Southeast Asia. 
Our sincere gratitude is also owing to the 
families of these dedicated Americans— 
families which will never again be the 
same because of this war. 

The letter follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LONG: Now that the 
war in Vietnam is over, I think that it is fit- 
ting that we the people of the United States 
pay tribute to those men who paid the ul- 
timate price for this country’s mistake in 
Vietnam. Fifty thousand men were sacrifi- 
clal victims of our blundering policy in Viet- 


nam. 

Should the people of this country forget 
about those men who sacrificed the most? 
Are those men who died in Vietnam out of 
sight and out of mind? I saw my friends and 
fellow Americans suffer and die on the battle- 
fields of Vietnam. I can’t and will not forget 
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the sacrifice these men made because they 
were unlucky enough to be called to do 
their country’s bidding. American men of 
past wars have been honored in memorials 
commemorating their valor and performance 
of duty toward their country. Memorials in 
the past have been erected to commemorate 
the heroic feats of men and women fighting 
for causes which were won. Maybe that’s the 
reason I see no rush to memorialize those 
who fought and died for a losing cause that 
was unpopular in the public eye. We memo- 
rialize athletes in sport halls of fame, but 
orget the real heroes who sacrificed their 
lives because their country deemed it neces- 
sary for them to do 50. 

I feel that these dead heroes and their 
families and friends deserve a memorial to 
be erected in their honor to remind Ameri- 
cans that these people paid the tuition for the 
lessons learned in waging war in Vietnam, 
The Congress of the United States should 
enact a bill that will provide for the con- 
struction of a memorial to commemorate 
America’s fallen heroes in Vietnam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. Sxurz, 
Vietnam Veteran. 


SENATE—Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


The Senate met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by Hon. ROBERT MORGAN, 
a Senator from the State of North 
Carolina. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Dr. C. Ralston Smith of 
Washington, D.C., special assistant to 
Rev. Billy Graham, offered the following 


prayer: 

Our gracious heavenly Father, it is 
easy for us, on such a day as this, to be- 
lieve that God is in His Heaven and all 
is right with the world; for the heavens 
declare Thy glory; and the firmament 
sheweth Thy handiwork. All about us 
nature gives eloquent witness to Thy 
tender and extravagant care. 

In the midst of this beauty we come in- 
voking Thy blessing upon the Members 
of this Senate. As needy creatures we are 
of ourselves unable to seize the opportu- 
nities of the day; nor are we of sufficient 
strength to carry its burdens. However, 
we remember Thy precious promises that 
as our days, so should our strength be, 
and that Thy strength can be made per- 
fect in our weakness. 

Invade us, then, with the power of Thy 
Holy Spirit and invest in us such a sen- 
sitivity to the situations which confront 
us that with confidence in Thy guidance 
we can achieve that end which will 
glorify Thee and do good to our fellow 
men. 

In the upcoming brief holiday give a 
measure of rest and refreshment to these 
leaders as they, with all our countrymen, 
are reminded once more of those who 
from the first day until now have paid a 
full measure of devotion for our freedom. 

These things we ask in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 
The legislative clerk read the follow- 


ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1975. 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate 


on official duties, I appoint Hon. JOHN C. 
Cutver, a Senator from the State of Iowa, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 


absence. 
James O. EASTLAND, 


President pro tempore. 


Mr. CULVER thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, May 20, 1975, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL CONFEREE ON H.R. 5899 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maturas) be added 
as a conferee on the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, H.R. 5899, and that the 
House be notified immediately of this 
action. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 


may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESTORATION OF THE OLD SU- 
PREME COURT CHAMBER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the U.S. Senate Commission on 
Art and Antiquities, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that the restored Old Supreme 
Court Chamber in the Capitol will be 
formally dedicated tomorrow, and the 
room will be opened to the public next 
week. 

The Chamber, located on the ground 
floor of the U.S. Capitol, served as the 
Supreme Court's meeting place from 1810 
until 1860. It was the setting for many 
landmark constitutional decisions 
handed down while John Marshall and 
Roger B. Taney were Chief Justices of 
the United States. 

The room also has great significance 
to the history of this legislative body, for 
it was the first Senate Chamber in Wash- 
ington, D.C. As such, it was the site of the 
first joint session in the new Capital City 
and the Presidential inaugurations of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The space was designed for the Su- 
preme Court by Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
at the same time that he constructed a 
two-story Senate Chamber directly 
above. 

The Old Supreme Court Chamber has 
been returned to its mid-19th century 
appearance by the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, under the direction of the Commis- 
sion on Art and Antiquities. Senator 
Hucu Scorr and I serve as cochairmen 
of the Commission. The other members 
are President pro tempore of the Senate 
James O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi; chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, Senator Howarp W. CAN- 
Non, of Nevada; and the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee and Rules 
and Administration, Senator Mark O. 
HATFIELD, of Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a back- 
ground statement with respect to the 
Chamber and a copy of the rules which 
govern the use of the room. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Supreme COURT CHAMBER—1810-1860 


Congress held its first Joint session in the 
new Capital City of Washington on Novem- 
ber 22, 1800. However, two months were to 
pass before consideration was given to where 
the Supreme Court would meet. On the 
same day that President John Adams sub- 
mitted to the Senate his nomination of 
John Marshall to be Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Commissioners of the 
City of Washington wrote to the Senate and 
House of Representatives requesting “that 
an arrangement may be made for the accom- 
modation of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Capitol.” (January 20, 
1801). The next day, the Senate resolved that 
the Secretary of the Senate “be directed to 
inform the Commissioners of the City of 
Washington that the Senate consents to the 
accommodation of the Supreme Court in 
one of the committee rooms,.as proposed in 
their letter.” The House of Representatives 
agreed to the Supreme Court's meeting in 
the Capitol several days later. 

In 1801, only the north or Senate wing of 
the Capitol Building had been completed. 
This small building served both houses of 
Congress, the Library of Congress, the Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Columbia, as 
well as the Supreme Court, 

The first room assigned to the Supreme 
Court was a small committee room in the 
southwest corner of the original North Wing, 
described by a contemporary source as “a 
half-finished committee room meanly fur- 
nished and very inconvenient." It was. in 
this humble floor setting that the Supreme 
Court sat for the first time in Washington, 
D.C, on February 2, 1801, and where John 
Marshall began his thirty-four year tenure 
as Chief Justice. The National Intelligencer 
noted that in addition to Marshall, Justices 
William Cushing, Samuel Chase, and Bush- 
rod Washington were present at this session. 

Even before he was elected President of 
the United States, Thomas Jefferson had 
taken a great interest in construction of the 
Capitel Building. Like many prominent 
Statesmen of the Federal period, Jefferson 
saw this building as a symbol of national 
unity and looked upon its construction as 
an occasion to raise the level of American 
architectural standards. In 1803, he was 
given a unique opportunity when Congress 
passed legislation granting the President al- 
most full control over public buildings proj- 
ects in the District of Columbia. 

To direct. this construction, Jefferson 
named one of the few trained architects in 
America, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. As Sur- 
veyor of Public Buildings, Latrobe turned 
his attention immediately to the far from 
completed Capitol. 

Building the Capitol’s south wing for the 
House of Representatives demanded most 
of Latrobe's time until 1807. When it was 
completed and the Representatives had 
moved to their elegant new chamber, La- 
trobe proposed extensive modifications for 
the north wing, including construction of a 
chamber for the Supreme Court. Although 
the north wing only had been in use since 
1800, Latrobe found much of the structure 
deteriorating from poor construction. Falling 
plaster, especially in the Senate Chamber, 
was but one of the many causes for the 
architect’s alarm. 

Besides structural repairs, Latrobe wanted 
to moye the Senate Chamber from the first 
or ground story to the second floor, so that 
it would be on the same level as the new 
House of Representatives’ Chamber. The 
Supreme Court would be located directly be- 
low, in the original Senate Chamber, the 
site of Congress’ first joint session in Wash- 
ington and of the Presidential inaugura- 
tions of Thomas Jefferson. 
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During the construction of its new Capitol 
meeting place, the Supreme Court held its 
Sessions of 1808 and 1909 in the room that 
had been vacated recently by the House of 
Representatives. Several early 19th century 
Sources note that this room was so cold and 
inconvenient that the Court often sat in a 
tavern opposite the Capitol on First Street. 

The work did not proceed without dif- 
ficulties. In September 1808, the construction 
superintendent, John Lenthall, was killed 
when he prematurely removed props sup- 
porting the Supreme Court Chamber’s vault- 
ed ceiling, causing the arched ceiling and 
Senate Chamber fioor above to collapse. Cost 
overruns were a constant problem, and Con- 
gress was slow in appropriating funds to 
continue the project. 

Latrobe redesigned the ceiling and by 
August 1809 the massive vault was rebuilt 
on an even more ambitious scale. The arch- 
itect wrote to Presidest Jefferson that “this 
vault is one of the most extraordinary ever 
attempted as to span and altitude; being a 
Segment of a dome 110 feet in diameter, sup- 
ported by less strength of walling than any 
other arch in ancient or modern times with 
which Eam acquainted.” 

Certain factions in the capital city were 
opposed to the location of the Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol. This was an out- 
growth of the regional jealousy that had 
developed between the northwest section of 
Washington and Capitol Hill. 

The northwest advocates wanted the Court 
to meet at Judiciary Square. Latrobe was 
wrongly blamed for misrepresenting the 
Presicent’s wishes by building the court- 
room in the Capitol. There was an extended 
newspap?r controversy and a suit for ‘libel, 
but the Chamber remained, Latrobe sum- 
marized the problems of location in his re- 
port on the state of the public buildings, 
dated September 6, 1809. He wrote that he 
believed Jefferson had intended a temporary 
chamber for the Judiciary in the Capitol, 
which upon the subsequent erection of suit- 
able headquarters elsewhere, would become 
the Court of Impeachment. 

On February 5, 1810, the Supreme Court 
met for the first time in a chamber specially 
designed for its use. It still had to share its 
quarters with the Circuit Court, and the 
Mayor's Orphan Court expressed interest in 
using the space. 

A colorful description of the courtroom 
in 1810 is found in Charles J. Ingersoll’s, 
Inchiquin, the Jesuit’s Letters: 

“Under the Senate Chamber, is the Hall 
of Justice, the ceiling of which is not un- 
fancifully formed by the arches that sup- 
port the former. The Judges in their robes 
of solemn black are raised in seats of grave 
mahogany; and below them is the bar; and 
behind that an arcade still higher, so con- 
trived as to afford auditors double rows of 
terrace seats thrown in segments round the 
traverse arch under which the Judges sit. 

. , When I went into the Court of Justice 
yesterday, one side of the fine forensic colon- 
nade was occupied by a party of ladies, who, 
aiter loitering some time in the gallery of 
the Representatives, had sauntered into the 
hall, and were, with their attendants sacrific- 
ing some impatient moment to the inscrut- 
able mysteries of pleading. On the opposite 
side was & group of Indians, who are here on 
a visit to the President in their native cos- 
tume, their straight biack hair hanging in 
plaints down their tawny shoulders, with 
mockassins on their feet, rings in their ears 
and noses, and large plates of silver on their 
arms and breasts.” 

The Supreme Court had barely gotten used 
to its new Chamber when the War of 1812 
broke out and the British marched on Wash- 
ington. Surveying the damage after the Capi- 
tol was burned on August 24, 1814, Latrobe 
wrote that “great efforts were made to de- 
stroy the court room, which was built with 
uncommon solidarity, by collecting into it, 
and setting fire to, the furniture of the ad- 
jacent rooms. By this means the columns 
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were cracked exceedingly; but it still stood, 
and the vault was uninjured. It was, how- 
ever, very slenderly supported, and its con- 
dition dangerous.” 

Latrobe returned to Washington to super- 
vise rebuilding the Capitol, which the British 
had left a “magnificent ruin.” Once more, 
the Supreme Court was forced to find tran- 
sient quarters, hence the February 1815 and 
1816 sessions were held in rented houses on 
Capitol Hill. In 1817, the Court moved to a 
temporary iocation in the partially restored 
Capitol. 

Latrobe’s design for the rebuilt Supreme 
Court Chamber was dominated by a hand- 
somely detailed, lobed half dome, described 
by 19th century visitors as an “umbrella 
vault” or “half a pumpkin shell.” Architec- 
tural historians cite the Supreme Court 
vault, which was completed in 1816, as a 
triumph both structurally and aesthetically, 
“a bold conception . entirely unprece- 
dented in shape and detail.’ Along the 
room's east wall Latrobe placed a triple arch 
Supported by Doric columns. Latrobe's bl- 
ographer, Talbot Hamlin, wrote of the room, 
that “nowhere else perhaps did Latrobe 
achieve so perfectly that complete expression 
of the integration of form and structure for 
which he was always seeking." 

The project to rebuild the Capitol was 
fraught with as many difficulties as its orig- 
inal construction. In 1817, Latrobe was 
forced to resign and was replaced by Charles 
Buliinch, a Boston architect who had been 
responsible for the Massachusetts State 
House. 

The Supreme Court Chamber was ready 
for the February session of the Court In 1819. 
The National Intelligencer was “highly 
pleased to find that the Court-room of the 
Capitol is in a state fit for the reception of 
the Supreme Court.” 

On the second day of the session, the 
Court handed down its decision in the Dart- 
mouth College Case, which had been argued 
during the previous term. For the first time 
the Court held that a private corporation 
charter was a contract within the meaning 
of the Constitutional clause forbidding im- 
pairment of the obligation of a contract. 

The case of the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College yv. Woodward is also noteworthy be- 
cause it established the legal reputation of 
Daniel Webster, who had defended his alma 
mater. Webster argued many more cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court while.a Representa- 
tive and Senator from New England, and it 
has been written that he cared more for his 
Supreme Court pleading than his Congres- 
sional role, 

Vivid descriptions attest to Webster's or- 
atorical skill. According to contemporary ac- 
counts, when it was known that Webster 
was to argue a case, galleries in the legis- 
lative Chambers emptied and observers 
flocked. to the Supreme Court on- the floor 
below. Rich men were said to have offered 
bribes in order to secure the best seats in 
the smal] room. 

A former Illinois Congressman in his rem- 
iniscences compared Webster's speech be- 
fore the Supreme Court during the case in- 
volving Stephen Girard’s will, to the best 
camp-meeting preaching of the period. At 
one point in Webster’s three-day argument, 
the standing-room-only audience broke into 
enthusiastic applause. Another observer 
noted with amazement the transformation of 
Webster's usually dreamy and nonchalant 
countenance to one roused into strong ex- 
citement, when he was pleading in the court- 
room. She wrote, “it is something to’see him 
moved with anxiety and the toll of intellec- 
tual conflict; to see his lips tremble, his nos- 
trils expand, the perspiration start upon his 
brow; to hear his voice vary with emotion, 
and to watch the expression of laborious 
thought while he pauses, for minutes to- 
gether, to consider his notes, and decide upon 
the arrangement of his argument.’ 

Supreme Court sessions of the early 19th 
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century soon became social “happenings” 
with the women of Washington in frequent 
attendance. Margaret Bayard Smith, wife of 
the editor of the National Intelligencer, wrote 
of giving in to her desire “to join the female 
crowd who throng the court room.” Her diary 
entry provides a capsule description of 
women at court: 

“The effect of female admiration and at- 
tention has been very obvious, but it is a 
doubt to me whether it has been beneficial, 
indeed I believe otherwise. A member told me 
he doubted not, there had been much more 
speaking on this account, and another gen- 
tleman told me that one day Mr. Pinkney 
[Attorney General William Pinkney] had 
finished his argument and was just about 
seating himself when Mrs. [James] Madison 
and a train of ladies enter’d—he recom- 
menced, went over the same ground, using 
fewer arguments, but scattering more flowers. 
And the day I was there I am certain he 
thought more of the female part of his 
audience than of the court, and on conclud- 
ing, he recognized their presence, when he 
said, ‘he would not weary the court by going 
thru a long list of cases to prove his argu- 
ment, as it would not only be fatiguing to 
them, but inimical to the laws of good taste, 
which on the present occasion, (bowing low) 
he wished to obey.’ The court was crowded 
while he spoke; the moment he sat down, 
the whole audience arose, and broke up, as if 
the court had adjourn’d. The women here 
are taking a station in society which is not 
known elsewhere. On every public occasion, a 
launch an creation, an inauguration, in the 
court, in the representative hall, as well as 
the drawing room, they are treated with 
mark’d distinction.” 

The Justices were included in the active 
Washington social life to which Mrs. Smith 
referred. One observer noted that after rob- 
ing and taking their seats at the bench, the 
Justices received their cards of invitation 
from the Marshal, and answered them before 
the day's docket of cases was called. 

The dominant figure in the Supreme Court 
Chamber until his death in 1835, was Chief 
Justice John Marshall, In a series of notable 
decisions, Marshall firmly established the role 
of the Supreme Court as the authoritative 
interpreter of the Constitution. Besides the 
Dartmouth College Case, many of Marshall's 
basic constitutional opinions were handed 
down in this small chamber on the ground 
level of the Capitol Building. These included 
McCulloch v. Maryland, Gibbons v. Ogden, 
Cohens, v. Virginia, Brown v. Maryland, and 
Ogden v. Saunders. 

The distinguished British commentator, 
Harriet Martineau, recorded this scene in 
John Marshall's courtroom a few months 
before his death: 

“I have watched the assemblage while the 
Chief Justice was delivering a judgment, the 
three judges on either hand gazing at him 
more like learners than associates; Webster 
standing firm as a rock, his large, deep-set 
eyes wide awake, his lips compressed, and his 
whole countenance in that intent stillness 
which easily fixes the gaze of the stranger. 
[Henry] Clay leaning against the desk in an 
attitude whose grace contrasts strangely with 
the slovenly make of his dress, his snuff box 
for the moment unopened in his hand, his 
small grey eye, and placid half-smile con- 
veying an expression of pleasure which re- 
deems his face from its usual unaccountable 
commonness. The Attorney-General, his fin- 
gers playing among his papers, his quick 
black eye and thin tremulous lips for once 
fixed, bis small face, pale with thought, con- 
trasting remarkably with the other two; 
these men, absorbed in what they were Hs- 
tening to, thinking neither of themselves nor 
of each other, while they are watched by the 
groups of Idlers and listeners around them; 
the newspaper corps, the dark Cherokee 
chiefs, the stragglers from the far West, the 
gay ladies in their waving plumes, and the 
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members of either House that have stepped 
in to listen; all these I have seen at one 
moment constitute one silent assemblage, 
while the mild voice of the aged Chief Jus- 
tice sounded through the Court.” 

The sécond major period of Supreme Court 
history began with the appointment of Roger 
B. Taney as Chief Justice in 1835. While na- 
tional supremacy was the keystone of John 
Marshall's tenure on the high bench, the 
Taney Court emphasized the Tenth Amend- 
ment, which states that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” The Court's decision in the Dred 
Scott Case, delivered on March 6, 1857, was 
representative of its different interpretation 
of the Constitution. 

Throughout the Court's occupancy of its 
first floor Chamber, judges, lawyers, and 
visitors were critical of its location. A re- 
porter for the New York Daily Tribune wrote 
in dismay of finding the Court in a “dark, 
damp, low subterranean apartment.” An- 
other observer blamed the early deaths of 
some Justices on the Chamber’s dampness 
and bad ventilation. The room’s lighting was 
the focus of most criticism, however. It was 
dependent upon natural light from three 
windows and auxiliary lamps placed around 
the room. Try as the Court might, lighting 
was never adequate and the room was con- 
stantly described as dim, dingy, or gloomy. 

The Supreme Court continued to meet on 
the first floor of the Capitol until 1860, when 
it moved to the room directly above, which 
the Senate had vacated in favor of a larger 
Chamber in the newly built Senate wing. The 
old courtroom on the ground floor served 
as a law library until 1950 and in recent years 
the Chamber has been closed to the public 
and used for storage. 

The old Supreme Court chamber has been 
restored to its appearance of 1850-1860, by the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direction 
of the U.S. Senate Commission on Art and 
Antiquities. The furniture arrangement is 
based upon mid-19th century descriptions 
and a floor plan which appeared in Bohn's 
Handbook of Washington for 1854. Several of 
the Chamber's furnishings reflect the influ- 
ence of the late classical period. Among them 
are many original pieces associated with the 
19th century courtroom, including four jus- 
tices’ desks, numerous settees, tables and 
chairs, and the busts of the Chief Justices. 
Donations by the Supreme Court and private 
individuals haye made this collection possi- 
ble. The room also contains a number of re- 
productions based on original furnishings. 

On the raised platform in front of the 
room's bed-curtained windows, have been 
placed nine Justices’ desks. Constructed of 
mahogany with low galleries and simply 
turned legs, they are believed to have been 
purchased, circa 1937, from Alexandria 
cabinetmaker, James Green. Behind the Jus- 
tices’ desks are nine chairs typical of styles 
adopted by the Members, circa 1860, and pop- 
ular with the Court well into this century. 
It was customary for each Justice's chair to 
be of a design and size of his own choosing. 

Court officials were seated at both ends 
of the bench: to the Justices’ right, the Dep- 
uty Clerk and Clerk of the Supreme Court 
and the Attorney General; to their left, the 
Deputy Marshal, Marshal, and the official 
Reporter of the Court. 

At a lower level and separated from the 
bench by a wooden balustrade is the area 
reserved for attorneys presenting cases before 
the Supreme Court. They were seated on 
panel-back arm chairs before baize-covered 
mahogany tables. The smail anteroom located 
south of the Justice’s bench formed part 
of the Robing Room, where the Judges often 
donned their long black robes before pro- 
ceeding to the bench. 

Nineteenth century spectators watched the 
Court proceedings from wooden panel-back 
settees placed at two levels on either side of 
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the pit. Upholstered sectional sofas also ac- 
commodated visitors, 

Design of the carpet in the restored Cham- 
ber was taken from a posthumous portrait 
of John Marshall, executed in 1858 by W. D. 
Washington. The artist incorporated details 
from the mid-19th century Chamber in his 
portrait, a copy of which hangs in the House 
wing of the Capitol. 

The Large wall clock placed over the west 
mantel was ordered for the courtroom by 
Roger B. Taney two years after he became 
Chief Justice. Made by Simon Willard, it is 
marked by a beveled face and encircled by a 
gilded case in floral relief. The round case 
surmounts a scrolled bracket at whose center 
appears the head of a bearded classical figure. 

The Chamber's auxiliary lighting devices 
represent fixtures known to have been pur- 
chased for the Court in the 19th century, 
including oil-burning solar and Argand 
lamps. 

Facing the bench is the relief Justice, 
which was rendered in plaster by the Italian 
sculptor Carlo Franzoni in 1817. The allegori- 
cal group is dominated by the figure of Jus- 
tice with scales upraised in her left hand, 
her right hand resting on an unsheathed 
sword. At the feet of Justice, an eagle guards 
several bound volumes representing the laws. 
The third figure, typifying the new Nation, 
is depicted by a winged youth, seated before 
a rising sun. He holds a large tablet repre- 
senting the Constitution of the United States. 

Marble busts of the earliest Chief Justices 
of the United States have been returned to 
their original locations in the room. The 
bust of John Jay (1789-1795) was executed 
in 1831, In accépting the commission, sculp- 
tor John Frazee wrote that he believed it to 
be ‘the first instance where our government 
has voluntarily bestowed its patronage on an 
American genius in this department of the 
arts.” Also represented are John Rutledge 
(1795), commissioned in 1858, Oliver Ells- 
worth (1796-1800), commissioned in 1834, 
and John Marshall (1801-1835), executed by 
Hiram Powers in 1836. In recognition of his 
service in this Chamber, a bust of Roger B. 
Taney by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, which 
had been placed in the post-1860 courtroom, 
is on view in the Robing Room, 

OLD SUPREME COURT CHAMBER RESTORATION 
DETAILS 


Most of the distinctive architectural fea- 
tures designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
for the Old Supreme Court Chamber were 
found to be In good condition when the res- 
toration project began. These included the 
Greek Doric columns, vaulted ceilings, and 
coffered arcades, 

To return the Chamber to its appearance 
when last used by the Court in the mid 19th 
century, the existing built-up wood flooring 
in the central portion of the room was re- 
moved, and the pit, which was located for- 
merly at a level of two steps below the outer 
perimeter was exposed and restored. 

Three fireplace openings, two of which 
were closed when the Capitol was air-condi- 
tioned in 1936, and the third, removed to 
provide an entrance from the north-south 
corridor of the Capitol when the room was 
used as & law library, were reconstructed. 
The first two are located in the area behind 
the bench, in the north and south walls of 
the east arcade. The third is found in the 
center of the west wall, below the alto re- 
Hef, Justice. Examination of the sandstone 
wall in this area revealed the outline of the 
original mantel. No description of the origi- 
nal mantelpiece was found, but a new man- 
tel has been designed that conforms to the 
outline of the original, and features Greek 
Doric column supports identical to those M- 
corporated by Latrobe in his plans for this 
room. The mantels are made of statuary 
white marble and the fire openings in con- 
glomerate marble, similar to that used by 
Latrobe for the columns and pilasters of the 
Senate Chamber. 
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The allegorical relief representing Justice, 
which was executed in plaster by Carlo Fran- 
zoni, remained intact from the time of Its 
installation in 1817. Paint research was car- 
ried out, however, to determine the sculp- 
ture’s original colors. The coffered arcades 
were also restored in colors used in the early 
decoration of the Capitol. 

The original sandstone of the walls and 
columns had been exposed in keeping with 
the Chamber's original appearance. In some 
areas, the paint accumulation was 14” in 
thickness. 

Funds for the restoration of the Old Su- 
preme Court Chamber were included in the 
Legislative Appropriation Bill for fiscal 1973. 
The Architect of the Capitol’s proposal, as 
submitted to Congress, placed the total es- 
timated cost of the project at $478,000, with 
a breakdown as follows: 
Construction work: 

Structural 

Mechanical 
Furniture and furnishings: 

Desks, chairs, and other furni- 

ture, carpeting, curtains, etc.. 
Contingency for two-phase con- 
struction 
Administration, architect-engineer 
fees, and miscellaneous expenses. 


$113, 150 


110, 050 
38, 950 
49, 700 


478, 000 


RULES OF USE FOR THE OLD SUPREME 
COURT CHAMBER 

Pursuant to Senate Resolution 382, agreed 
to October 1, 1968, the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber on the ground floor of the Sen- 
ate wing of the U.S, Capitol Building is be- 
ing preserved as a historic site by the US. 
Senate Commission on Art and Antiquities. 

The Old Supreme Court Chamber will be 
open to the public from 9 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. 
each day that the Capitol Building is open, 
except when the room is being used for cere- 
monial occasions associated with the heritage 
of the judicial and legislative branches. 

The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, under 
the direction of the Commission on Art and 
Antiquities shall have responsibility for the 
security and maintenance of the Old Su- 
preme Court Chamber. 

Food, drink, and smoking are prohibited 
in the Chamber. 

Visitors are expected to respect the bar- 
riers limiting access to historic properties 
placed in the restored Chamber. 

Requests for use of the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber as a location for fitting ceremonial 
convocations should be addressed in writing 
to the Chairman, U.S. Senate Commission 
on Art and Antiquities, Requests to view the 
Chamber at other than the appointed public 
hours, should be directed to the office of the 
Senate Curator. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 164—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELATING 
TO THE OPENING OF THE RE- 
STORED OLD SUPREME COURT 
CHAMBER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Republican 
leader and myself, I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
eg and I ask that it be read in 

ull. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the United States of America cele- 
brates in 1976, two hundred years of national 
independence; and 

Whereas the United States Capitol has 
served as a living landmark during the years 
since the laying of the cornerstone in 1793; 
and 

Whereas the Chamber in the Senate Wing 
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cf the Capitol which was used by the Supreme 
Court. of the United States from 1810 to 1860 
has been restored to its mid-19th Century 
appearance; and è 

Whereas before it was the venue of the 
Supreme Court, in this Chamber the Senate 
first convened within the Capitol; and 

Whereas in this forum was fashioned a new 
formulary of the rights of a free people and 
the shape of the administration of justice 
for this nation; and 

Whereas the approach of a third century of 
the independence of the United States tes- 
tifles to the evenhanded jurisprudence with 
which those rights have been safeguarded; 
and 

Whereas in restoring the Chamber of the 
Supreme Court, the Congress has provided a 
place of tribute to the principle of equal 
justice under law; now 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of 
the United States in session assembled; 

That the Chamber of the Supreme Court is 
declared opened; 

That the people are invited to share with 
the Congress this place in the Capitol and to 
take edification from its historical signifi- 
cance to their legacy of freedom under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

And be it further resolved, 

That the Senate extends its congratulations 
and appreciation to the Commission on Art 
and Antiquities and its staff, to Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
to the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
and to all those citizens who contributed to 
the restoring of this Chamber. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 164) was considered and 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 140 and Calendar No. 142. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDOOR 
RECREATION FACILITIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 288) to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 so 
as to authorize the development of in- 
door recreation facilities in certain areas 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment to strike out all af- 
ter the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 
That the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended, is 
further aménded by deleting paragraph (2) 
of subsection 6(e) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following new paragraph (2): 

“(2) DEvELoPpMEeND.—For development of 
basic outdoor recreation facilities to serve 
the general public, including the develop- 
ment of Federal lands under lease to States 
for terms of twenty-five years or more: Pro- 
vided, however, That not more than 25 per 
centum of the total amount allocated to a 
State in any one year may be approved by 
the Secretary for the planning and develop- 
ment of sheltered facilities for swimming 
pools and ice skating rinks in areas where 
the Secretary determines that (1) the un- 
availablility of land or climatic conditions 
provide no feasible or prudent alternative 
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to serve identified unmet demands for rect- 
reation resources; and (2) the increased 
public use thereby made possible justifies 
the construction of such facilities.”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INDIAN NATIONS SCENIC TRAIL 


The bill (S. 1123) to establish the 
Indian Nations Scenic Trail, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1123 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5(c) of the National Trails System Act (82 
Stat. 921; 16 U.S.C. 1244(c)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(15) Indian Nations Trail, extending from 
the Red River in Oklahoma approximately 
two hundred miles northward through the 
former Indian nations to the Oklahoma- 
Kansas boundary line.”. 


The title was amended to 
follows: 


A bill to provide for a study of the Indian 
Nations Trail. 


read as 


SENATOR MANSFIELD’S APPEAR- 
ANCE ON “FACE THE NATION” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a transcript of the program 
“Face the Nation,” on which I appeared 
last Sunday, in which the interrogators 
were George Herman, of CBS News, Jack 
Nelson, of the Los Angeles Times, and 
Lesley Stahl, of CBS News. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


FACE THE NATION: AS BROADCAST OVER THE 
CBS TELEVISION NETWORK AND THE CBS 
RADIO NETWORK, May 18, 1975 


Origination: Washington, D.C. 

Guest: Senator Mike Mansfield, Democrat 
of Montana, Senate Majority Leader. 

Reporters: George Herman, CBS News; 
Jack Nelson, Los Angeles Times; and Lesiey 
Stahl, CBS News. 

Producer: Mary O. Yates. 

Associate Producer: Joan Spiegel Barone. 

Eprrors. All copyright and right to copy- 
right in this transcript and in the broadcast 
are owned by CBS. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals are permitted to reprint up to 250 words 
of this transcript for the purpose of refer- 
ence, discussion, or review. For permission 
to reprint more than this, contact Director, 
CBS News Information Services, 524 W. 57th 
St.. New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 765-4321. 

HERMAN. Senator Mansfield, has the Maya- 
guez Incident and President Ford's fast ac- 
tion there proved anything about the War 
Powers Act—that it’s too confining, or too 
lose, or needs any revision? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I think it’s a good 
act. The President did report within the 
24-hour period—the 48-hour period; how- 
ever, there was no consultation. There were 
briefings. 

Herman. Is consultation required, in the 
true sense of consultation? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I believe so—not that 
it would have any effect on what the Presi- 
dent might do, but I think that perhaps it 
would be worthwhile to get the advice of 
some of his old friends in the Congress as 
to what the attitude of the representatives 
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of the people would be; 
though. 

ANNOUNCER. From CBS News, Washington, 
a spontaneous and unrehearsed news inter- 
view on FACE THE NATION, with the Senate 
Majority Leader, Senator Mike Mansfield, 
Democrat of Montana. Senator Mansfield 
will be questioned by CBS News Correspond- 
ent Lesley Stahl; Jack Nelson, Washington 
Bureau Chief of the Los Angeles Times; and 
CBS News Correspondent George Herman. 

Herman. Senator Mansfield, I asked you 
that particular question about the Mayaguez 
incident because it seems to me it’s likely 
to pe some kind of a precedent in the future. 
Future Presidents may quote what hap- 
pened in this particular incident as justifica- 
tion for what they may want to do. Do you 
think that this was adequate, proper use of 
all that’s in the War Powers Act? 

Senator MANSFIELD. All except the con- 
sultative process, which is in the act and 
about which I am really not concerned per- 
sonally, but as a matter of principle I think 
it should be applied to the Congress, or at 
least the leadership and the chairmen and 
the ranking Republican members. And 
frankly, I wouldn't have been interested in 
this question at all had not Ron Nessen at 
the White House made the assertion, I be- 
lieve, that all the leadership had been con- 
sulted before action was taken and had ap- 
proved. 

Nrison. Well, Senator, you indicated, 
though, earlier, that you had some questions 
about that whole incident. Do you question 
the fact that the bombing of Cambodia’s 
mainland continued for at least forty min- 
utes after the President had been notified 
that the crewmen had been returned safely? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I raised those ques- 
tions after we were told what the plans were 
at the White House when the President 
called us down, I won't raise them now, but 
I hope that we will be made more aware of 
what the situation is, in the words of Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, at the takeoff rather than 
after the proposals had been agreed to with- 
out any consultation. 

STAHL. Senator, there are those who are 
saying that the Mayaguez incident will teach 
countries around the world that the United 
States will live up to its commitments. As a 
student of Asian affairs, do you think that, 
for example, North Korea will look at this 
incident and believe that the United States 
will live up to its commitments to South 
Korea? 

Senator Mansrieip, Oh, I don’t think, as 
far as the incident is concerned, that was 
needed to convince North Korea as to what 
our intentions were. We do have the treaty 
with South Korea. We will live up to our 
commitments, However, I would wish that 
the words of bravado would be muted, be- 
cause the facts will speak for themselves. 
Under the Constitution the President has 
great powers. 

HERMAN. I’m not exactly sure I understand 
the situation—-I hate to keep harking back 
to the War Powers Act—but you believe that 
it was fully complied with, but you were not 
consulted ahead of time; but that is not re- 
quired? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not me, I said—what 
I said was that it meant little—it had no—it 
created no difference as far as I was con- 
cerned personally, but I think the principle 
is a good one, and there ought to be more 
consultation between a President and the 
Congress before the use of military force is 
agreed to. That is what the War Powers Act 
contains, 

HERMAN, Well, that implies that it was, to 
a slight extent, bent or violated—the Presi- 
dent not consulting with you before— 

Senator MaAnsrrecp. Well, perhaps, but 
maybe he didn’t have the time, and circum- 
stances had—when they ali come out, the 
story is told, we'll be able to amplify that 
and explain it. 


not necessary, 
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Netson. Well, do you think Congress 
should look further into it, Senator, or do 
you think that we should wait for the ad- 
ministration to tell the whole story? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I don’t think we 
should look into it. I don’t think we should 
look backwards. We've looked backward too 
often, conducted too many investigations, 
and I think we ought to face up to the pres- 
ent and plan for the future— 

Netson. Do you consider 
closed? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I’m just relieved that 
the Mayaguez incident turned out as well 
as it did. 

STAHL. Well, looking back for one minute, 
the United States tried to—as you know— 
reach the Cambodian goyernment in some 
way. Looking at that aspect of it, and also 
considering that the South Vietnamese have 
proposed an opening of relations with this 
country, would you favor opening relations 
with—quickly with that part of the world, 
the countries that are— 

Senator MANsFIELD, Yes, I would, if for no 
other reason than to learn a lesson from 
the Mayaguez incident so that we could es- 
tablish contact. We had no way of estab- 
lishing contact except through the People’s 
Republic of China, and its representative re- 
turned our note unopened. I understand that 
Ambassador Bush in Peking did try to estab- 
lish some contact with the Cambodian Em- 
bassy in that city, but evidently it was be- 
cause of the lack of diplomatic contact that 
the use of force was recommended, 

Sraun. So you favor recognizing South 
Vietnam? 

Senator Mansrizip. I think we ought to 
recognize the governments there sọ that if 
any such incidents as the Mayaguez occur 
in the future, we'll have a better chance 
through diplomatic channels to bring about 
its release before the use of force is made 
necessary. 

HerMan. Has Cambodia indicated any in- 
terest in recognition? 

Senator Mansrizip. No, but South Viet- 
nam, I understand, has, according to the 
public prints. 

Srann. Senator, during the fall of South 
Vietnam, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
implied that he felt Congress was in part to 
blame for that. Have relations between Con- 
gress and the Secretary of State improved 
any? 

Senator MANsFIELD, In the first place, the 
Congress was not to blame. After all, we 
have a dual responsibility along with the 
executive branch, and we made our views 
known in no uncertain terms, As far as the 
relationship between Congress and Kissinger 
is concerned, it’s still a very good one, 

Netsow, Senator, can I take you for a min- 
ute back to the—foreign affairs and China? 
You've indicated in the past that you 
thought that perhaps the—our relations 
with the Taiwan government, the national- 
ist government of Taiwan, should be perhaps 
curbed somewhat in order to further our 
relations with the People’s Republic of 
China. Do you feel that way now? Do you 
think we should cut our military forces on 
Taiwan? 

Senator Mansrre_p. I would just refer to 
the .Shanghai Communique, which called 
for a reduction of forces on Taiwan, a nor- 
malization of relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China, and a recognition on the 
part of both Chinas, and now the United 
States, that there's only one China, 

Herman. I gather you think we have not 
implemented that fast enough. 

Senator Mansrierp. I think some imple- 
mentation has occurred. We have reduced 
our forces by about half on Taiwan, but on 
the other hand we have placed contracts 
there for the manufacture of certain kinds of 
fighter airplanes, and we have loaned monies 
within the past four months—four or five 
months—in the sum of about 300 million 
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dollars for the purpose of building power i 
i 
i] 


plants. 

Herman. Do you object to all of those? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I do not. 

Herman. Do you object to any of them? 

Senator MANSFIELD, No. 

Herman. Well, I'm not exactly sure I un- 
derstand what your point is. It—you think 
we are implementing the Shanghai agree- 
ment fast enough? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is a question for 
the executive branch to decide, based on 
the circumstances in the area. We have re- 
duced our forces by about half, as I’ve indi- 
ceted, on Taiwan; and I would assume that 
when the President goes to China in the 
fall, that this matter will be discussed fur- 
ther. Progress has been made. Whether it’s 
fast enough or not remains to be seen. 

Herman. Don't I recall that you said our 
attitude towards Taiwan was a flaw in our 
relations with the Peking government? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed, and I did 
that on the basis of my observations of the 
situation in China itself, and conversations 
with some of the leading figures in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic government. 

HERMAN, Well, what I'm trying to jind out 
is, what you think the flaw is—what we 
should be doing that we have not or vice 
versa? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, that is up to the 
executive branch, because the agreement was 
made between Nixon and Chou En-lal, ap- 
proved by Mao Tse-tung, and now it’s going 
to be up to Ford and Chou En-lai and Teng 
Hsiao-ping. 

HERMAN. You have no adyice before you 
consent on this matter? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. 

Srann. Senator Mansfield, on the Vietnam- 
ese refugees, it appears that not one refugee 
who either doesn’t have a relative or wasn’t 
a high government official or didn’t work for 
the United States government has yet been 
cleared out of the camps that we've set up. 
What is your opinion of the administration's 
program for these refugees? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think they're 
doing the best they can under confusing 
and chaotic circumstances, but it appears 
to me they did a lot more in the beginning 
than they're doing now, And the longer they 
keep these refugees on Guam and at these 
camps in the United States, I think the more 
difficulties they're going to encounter. I 
would say they ought to speed up the proc- 
ess. Other countries, such as Canada, which 
has agreed to take 3,000; Australia, I believe, 
about 1,500; France and others, which may 
take them—that they ought to be consid- 
ered and the flow out as well as the flow 
into the country ought to be speeded up. 

STan, But the State Department says that 
third countries don’t seem to be that wlll- 
ing to take these refugees. 

Senator Mansrre.p, Others are not. But the 
countries I mentioned have indicated their 
willingness, 

NELSON. Senator, last October on Face the 
Nation, you said that wage and price con- 
trols were necessary and it would be only 
a matter of time before they were imple- 
mented. Do you still feel they’re necessary, 
and do you think they'll be implemented? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes, I think they're 
necessary because I think we're living in a 
fool's paradise if we think the energy situa- 
tion is over, that the depression is on the 
way out, There are signs, of course—the re- 
cession, rather—there are signs, of course, 
that it’s bottoming out, but the unemploy- 
ment rolls are about 8.9 per cent at the pres- 
ent time, which means about 8.2 million 
out of work. You have another million who 
have not applied—who’ve gotten tired .of 
applying for jobs, and you've got 500,000 and 
more coming out of the high school gradu- 
ating and college classes this spring. So the 
situation as far as unemployment is con- 
cerned is bad, We're not doing anything 
much about it. We did pass an emergency 
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unemployment bill which will take care of 
about 900,000 or a million, but that isn’t 
enough. 

HERMAN. Will it be vetoed? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I hope not. 

NELSON. But you think wage and price con- 
trols, then, will be implemented. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, eventually. Not at 
this moment, but I think that they will come, 
because once—if we do not get away from the 
recession and the unemployment factor, I 
think we'll have to do something along those 
lines. 

HERMAN. You paint a pretty grim economic 
picture for the—— 

Senator Mansrrexp. It is grim. 

Herman. —immediate future. Do you think 
it’s going to result in civil disorder as well as 
economic disorder? 

Senator Mansrievp. Well, I’m worried about 

what might happen in the big cities—the ur- 
ban areas—this summer, if something isn’t 
done to alleviate unemployment, especially 
among the younger people, who are suffering 
the most. And I would point out too that a 
lot of the veterans of Vietnam are without 
employment, and their rate is higher than 
the average. 
Sram, Senator, the Shah of Iran is now 
saying that he thinks oil prices for imported 
oil will go up. What is Congress doing about 
an energy package? 

Senator Mawnsrisitp. Unfortunately, very 
little. The administration has a program. The 
President has met the Congress more than 
halfway as far as deregulating old ofl is con- 
cerned, and holding back on the imposition 
of the last two dollars on import taxes on 
petroleum. He has gone more than halfway. 
‘The Congress is behind him im that respect. 
And unfortunately, I have to report in all 
candor that there's a great deal further for 
us to go. 

STABL, Well, the House Ways and Means 
Committee has passed a proposal that would 


increase the gasoline tax. Do you favor that 
measure? 


Senator MANSFIELD: No. 

Sranu. What would you do instead? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think that we ought 
to build up our reserves, at least up to a six 
months basis; rather than to waste what we 
have, I think we ought to do away. with the 
profiigate use of petroleum products—— 

Herman. How much is that? 

Senator Mansriety. —which is endemic in 
this country, impose the 55-mile speed limit, 
cut down on air conditioners, insulate houses, 
and try and bring home to the American peo- 
ple that this waste—wastage should not con- 
tinue because we’re not over the hump. And 
the Shah also announced that he’s going to 
increase prices, as you indicated. 

STAHL, Well, there used to be a great sense 
of urgency about the oll shortage, which 
doesn't seem to be the case in this country. 

Senator Mansrrerp. That is correct. 

SranL. What happened to that feeling? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, the American 
people have become complacent, the Congress 
has too. The oil shortage is in the offing, and 
what they've (the Middle East nations) 
turned on they can turn off at any time and 
we'll have it with us again. 

Newtson. Well, Senator, do we have any 
real idea of what our oil reserves are, and if 
we don’t shouldn't the Defense Department 
and say the CIA have an accurate estimate 
of the reserves? 

Senator MANSFreLp. Well, the Geological 
Survey, ten days or two weeks ago, indicated 
that our oil and gas reserves are less by half 
than had been anticipated and announced 
previously, so we are In a bind. We're behind 
in the development of nuclear power. Shale 
oll is a long term proposition, coal will take 
some time, geothermal and solar energy are 
still in their infancy, and the Alaska pipeline 
will not do a great deal to alleviate the 
shortage which will confront this country at 
some future date. 
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NELSON. Do you think we have an accurate 
estimate then of what our reserves are? Do 
you think— 

Senator MANSFIELD, I think so, 

Herman. Doesn't the immediate prospect 
for oil depend on peace in the Middle East, 
and how do you assess the chances of con- 
tinuing peace there? 

Senator Mansriatp. Well, I'm sorry that 
Kissinger was not successful in his last trip 
to the Middle East. The result of that failure 
means, in my opinion, that there will be 
a full-fledged conference at Geneva sometime 
this summer at which time the Arab states 
will be united along with the Soviet Union 
against Israel. I think that the attitude of the 

and the Japanese will be on the 
side of the Arab states, and I think the odds 
have dropped as far as a peaceful settlement 
are concerned because of this particular 
failure at that particular time. 

Herman. How do you assess reports—very 
recent reports—I think there were some in 
the paper this morning—that the Soviet 
Union has had poor luck trying to bring 
together the forces for the conference in 
Geneva, and the report that Egypt’s Presi- 
dent Sadat will seek American money to try 
to repay loans to the Soviet Union? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, the first part I 
take with a grain of salt; the second part I 
would have some belief in. 

Herman. Do you have any official reason 
to believe that he’s going to seek money from 
us? 

Senator Mansrietp. None at all. 

STAHL. Would you favor giving that money? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would move with 
great caution on the allocation of any monies 
to any country because I think we have 
wasted $150 billion since 1945, and there 
again we've been profiigate with what we 
have. I think it’s time to pull in a little bit as 
far as expenditures abroad are concerned, 
and recognize that we only have so much in 
the way of resources. As a matter of fact, in 
many areas we are becoming a have-not 
country. We should reassess our foreign 
policy, not only in the Middle East, and where 
we are doing it voluntarily and in Southeast 
Asia where we are being forced to, but 
throughout the world, and recognize the 
realities. 

Srauu. What is your opinion of our govern- 
ment's policy of selling military ms to 
Jordan, but holding off giving the same kind 
of aid to Israel? 

Senator Mansrrexp, I’m not in favor of the 


armaments merchants of the world, and the 
figure last year, if I remember correctly, was 
about 8.3 billion dollars in sales, and they are 
going up this year. Why should we be the 
erms supplier of the world? It takes away 
from our resources; it takes away from our 
energy in research and development. I think 
we ought to spend more time in looking after 
the needs of our own people, technologically 
and otherwise, than to engage in worldwide 
adventures in armaments. 

STAHL. What's the general congressional 
attitude about that? 

Senator Mansrrevp. Well, I don't think 
most of them have given it much thought, 
but there is a sizable segment in the Con- 
gress which is disturbed. 

HeEemMan. You're coming up to a vote—is ft 
tomorrow?—on the Turkish arms embargo. 
What do you think will happen? 

Senator Mansrretp. Well, I hope that we 
can pass the Scott-Mansfield resolution, be- 
cause I think it’s in the interest of Greece 
and Cyprus, as well as Turkey, and that it 
will give added stability to that part of the 
Mediterranean and that part of NATO. 

HERMAN. You counted some noses, I pre- 
sume. Do you think that the embargo will 
be killed? 3 

Senator Mansriæro. We have a fair 
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NezLsoN. Senator, what about the arma- 
ments at home? Do you think the gun con- 
trol legislation may pass this session? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. 

NELSON. The President has come out very 
much opposed to it. 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, it will not pass. 

NELSON. You think it will not pass? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. 

Herman. How about the proposition put 
forward—— 

Senator Mansrietp. I think it's a matter 
for the states to consider anyway. 

NELSON. You are opposed to gun control? 

Senator MANSFIELD. At the federal level, 
yes. 

Herman. How about the proposition put 
forward by Senators Humphrey and Javits 
this past week for a national economic plan- 
ning board to give the United States some 
kind of central economic planning? Is that 
& good idea? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I haven't read their 
proposal—it’s a pretty long one—it fust came 
out a day or so ago, but I do think we need 
a reassessment of our domestic policy, espe- 
cially in the economic area, Just as we need a 
reassessment on a worldwide basis of our 
foreign policy. 

Herman. Do you think this is the way to 
go about it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I haven't read it. 

STAHL, Senator, on reassessing our foreign 
policy, what’s your position on the recogni- 
tion of Cuba? 

Senator Mansrretp. That's something for 
Mr. Kissinger and the President to decide, 
because it is purely an executive function; 
it is not a function of the legislative branch; 
and what Kissinger has indicated is that they 
are moving in that direction. The first step, 
I assume, before recognition will be forth- 
coming—will be the removal of the trade 
embargo against Cuba. 

STAHL. Well, if they came to you for advice 
and consultation, what would you say? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I'd say, you're the boss, 
under the constitution. 

NELSON. I'd like to ask you about your own 
political plans. 

Senator MANSFIELD. The answer is yes. 
(Laughter.) 

NEtson. You will be running again with- 
out question? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Yes. 

Netson. And you will remain as Majority 
Leader? 

Senator Mansrrexip. That's up to the Dem- 
ocratic conference. 

NEtson. But you'll be interested in remain- 
ing as Majority Leader? 

Senator Mansrrexp. Still, ft’s up to the 
Democratic conference; I've never sought the 
Job. 

HERMAN. Are you still a candidate for the 
job? the Majority? Will you still be a candi- 
date for the job? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I never was a candi- 
date. 

Herman. Well, you somehow got the job? 

Senator Mansrretvp. But I never sought it. 

Herman. Would you turn it down if it 
were offered to you again? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That depends, 

HERMAN. That depends on what? 

Senator MAnsrriy. Everything. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


Herman. Such as—what kind of things? 

Senator MANSFIELD. It depends on the sit- 
uation at the time. 

Herman. I don’t understand what you 
mean—what situation? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, you'd better un- 
derstand it, because that's the only answer 
you're going to get. 

Herman. Okay. 

Sram. I hope you will be more responsive 
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Senator MansFreip. Because I don't think 
that he would be able to win the election, 
and I think we have other equally and more 
qualified Democrats in the race. 

Netson. Could you support a ticket with 
him on it? Asa running mate? 

Senator Mansrrexp. I'd find it difficult. 

Srauu. I said Vice President— 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh I thought you said 
President. 

Sram. No, I said Vice President, and I'm 
also wondering if you would be willing to 
support him in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of a third party? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. 

Herman. Senator, the nomination of—I 
guess you can't call him Secretary Hathaway 
—but Mr. Hathaway to be a Secretary has 
been postponed. The consideration of it by 
the Senate has been postponed again. Why 
is it taking so long, and what's going to 
happen? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well; many questions 
have been raised regarding his tenure as Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming in the field of the ecology 
and the environment—strip mining and the 
like. It is my understanding that the com- 
mittee will meet tomorrow to decide what 
will be done about Mr. Hathaway, and if his 
nomination is reported out, it will not be 
taken up until next month. 

Herman. Do you think that is an uncon- 
scionably long time for this process? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not at all. I have re- 
ceived a lot of mail against Governor Hatha- 
way from my state and throughout the 
country. I'm trying to keep an open mind, 
I want to see what the committee does, I 
want to see what the evidence is before I 
make up my own mind. 

Herman. Speaking of iong times, we still 
have no second senator from New Hampshire. 
What's going to happen there? 

Senator MAansriztp. Well, that matter 
should come to the Senate for consideration 
from the Rules Committee in the second 
week of June; it will follow the legislation on 
military authorizations. 

Herman, Do you have any feeling as to 
how it is turning out? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. 

NELSON, Senator; can I take you’ back to 
the "76 politics one more time? I believe in 
the past you didn’t think Senator Kennedy 
should run for office? 

Senator MANsFIELD. That's right, I still 
don’t. 

NELSON. And there is still a prevailing feel- 
ing among a lot of Democrats that Senator 
Kennedy still will be the man the Demo- 
cratic convention will turn to, because it 
will deadlock. Now, a White House official 
said the other day, for example, that it will 
turn elther to—that President Ford believes 
it will turn to either Muskie, Humphrey, or 
possibly Kennedy. You don’t think that’s 
possible? 

Senator Mansrietp. Oh, I can’t tell this 
far ahead, but again I want to say that I 
hope Senator Kennedy does not run because 
I think he has an obligation to his family, 
I think he has to remember what happened 
to his brothers. Chappaquiddick will be a 
part in the campaign; he’s a first-rate sena- 
tor, does his home work, he’s a good man. 
If he does run for the presidency, I will sup- 
port him, but I hope devoutly he will not, 
and I take him at his word. 

NELSON. How about Humphrey and Mus- 
kie? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Good men. 

Herman. Senator, let me ask you something 
that puzzles me a little bit—has puzzied 
me throughout this program. You are defi- 
nitely expert on several fields of foreign pol- 
icy, Asia particularly. You have various times 
indicated strong views on some of these sub- 
jects; and yet you constantly say that you 
have no advice for the President, you will 
not offer him advice. It is reported that you 
refused or declined at least to be an emis- 


sary on behalf of the President. Is this a 
proper role for a citizen of the United States 
to decline his advice to his President? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I wouldn't force my ad- 
vice on the Président; if he asks me, I will 
give it to him, as I would have had, had I 
had the opportunity in the case of Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam, covering five presidents. 
But it’s not a responsibility of a senator or 
a member of Congress to force his advice on 
the President, because in the first place, if 
he does advise the President on that basis, 
the President might not take it. Secondly, if 
the President asks him for advice, he does 
not have to take ie because the final decision 
under the constitution Hes with the Presi- 
dent in these areas, and you have to recog- 
nize that fact and not cross that line. 

Herman. Thank you very much, Senator 
Mansfield, for being with us today on Face 
the Nation. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on Face the Nation, 
the Senate Majority Leader, Senator Mike 
Mansfield, Democrat of Montana, was in- 
terviewed by CBS News Correspondent Les- 
ley Stahl, Jack Nelson, Washington Bureau 
Chief of The Los Angeles Times, and CBS 
News Correspondent George Herman. Next 
week another prominent figure in the news 
will Face the Nation. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous-.consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider 
nominations which were reported earlier 
today. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will be stated. 


FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nominations of Ralph N. Austin, 
of Colorado, and David C. Waldrop, of 
South Carolina, to be members of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Lowell W. Perry, 
of Michigan, to be a member of the 
Equal Opportunity Employment Com- 
mission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate return to the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1975—S. 1972 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as rank- 
ing minority member of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I would like to take a 
moment to recognize and acknowledge 
the role small business plays in the Na- 
tion. This is Small Business Week and 
hundreds of small businessmen from 
all over the country are in the Nation’s 
Capital this week to meet and talk with 
their elected representatives. 

I might add also, Mr. President, that 
today, at this very moment—I had to 
miss it because I wanted to be here to 
introduce this measure—there is occur- 
ring the awarding of small business 
awards at the national level for various 
fine achievements in the small business 
field. 

In keeping with our continued ap- 
preciation and concern for the fate of 
small businesses in these troubled eco- 
nomic times, I consider it fitting to 
introduce at this time a bill designed to 
improve a number of substantive sections 
of the Small Business Act. I am equally 
pleased to be joined in this legislation 
by Senator Netson, the chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President, the reforms which are 
incorporated in the Small Business Act 
Amendments of 1975 represent a recog- 
nition of the fact that notwithstanding 
the size of great corporations, most of 
the business in this country and most. of 
the employment is carried on, still; un- 
der the heading of small business, and, 
therefore Small Business Week means 
the most, in impersonal terms, to our 
Nation as represented by its literally 
millions of small businessmen and their 
employees. 

These amendments will accomplish the 
following: 

First. Improve the SBA lease guar- 
antee program by including within its 
scope “personal property” as well as 
“real property.” 

Second. Benefit the estates and heirs 
of retired and low-income persons by 
authorizing the SBA, under certain cir- 
cumstances, upon the death of the bor- 
rower, to forgive a portion of disaster 
loans made to such individual to repair 
their homes. 

Third. Raise the equal opportunity 
Joan maximum from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Fourth. Raise the local development 
company loan maximum from $350,000 
to $500,000. 

Fifth. Raise the SBA regular business 
loan maximum from $350,000 to $500,000. 

Sixth. Expand the SBA displaced busi- 
ness program by authorizing the SBA 
to render financial and other assistance 
to small businesses displaced by State 
and local urban renewal projects in addi- 
tion to Federal projects. 

Seventh. Provide authority for the 
SBA to make loans for the “acquisition” 
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of plants in addition to “construction, 
conversion, or expansion” in connection 
with the activities of local development 
corporations. 

LEASE GUARANTEE 


Mr. President, though section 401(a) 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1968 authorizes the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to “guarantee the payment 
of rentals under leases of commercial 
and industrial property entered into by 
small business concerns to enable such 
firms to obtain such leases,” and the 
Small Business Administration section 
106.3(f) of the SBA rules and regulations 
has defined “commercial and industrial 
property” to mean “any property per- 
sonal or real to be leased and used, oc- 
cupied or possessed by small business 
concern in the conduct of this business,” 
the Controller General of the United 
States, in a letter dated December 20, 
1973, addressed to the Administrator of 
the SBA, gave the opinion that the legis- 
lative history of the lease guarantee 
statute refers to and describes “real,” 
rather than “personal” property. Based 
upon this opinion the SBA needs new 
legislative authority to guarantee leases 
of personal property to small business- 
men. 

Mr. President, I feel it essentiai to set 
forth some of the background facts that 
has led to the conclusion as to the abso- 
lute necessity for such legislation and 
that it be acted upon expeditiously. 

Since 1963 the equipment leasing in- 
dustry has virtually exploded in the 
United States. Initially, company and 
manufacturers used equipment leasing 
as a financing device for firms with lim- 
ited credit. In the beginning it was 
considered a “second-class” method of 
financing. In 1963, the Comptroller of 
the Currency ruled banks could lease per- 
sonal property. Some 1,800 financial in- 
stitutions and subsidiaries of industrial 
companies are now engaged in general 
equipment leasing and leasing is used by 
many major firms. 

Fortune magazine has estimated that 
the original cost of capital equipment 
presently on lease is in excess of $60 
billion, with 1972 leasing accounting for 
$11 billion. Types of equipment range 
over the entire spectrum from aircraft, 
to railroad cars, to knitting machines, to 
aluminum potlines, and pollution abate- 
ment equipment. This fantastic growth 
in the leasing industry continues to 
range between 10 and 30 percent per 
annum. 

The major reasons for the growth of 
Jeasing are: 

First, conservation of cash—frequently 
no downpayment or balances are re- 
quired as would be in the case of a bank 
loan; 

Second, flexibility; 

Third, tax benefits—a tax-oriented 
lease may be beneficial to the lessee if its 
effective tax rate is less than 35 percent; 
and 

Fourth, the investment tax credit. 

Though there are many types of leases, 
it is anticipated that this legislation 
would authorize the SBA, using its ex- 
pertise and experience in the guarantee 
lease area, to develop guidelines which 
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would be consistent with the general cri- 
teria used in ascertaining whether or not 
@ lease is, in fact, a “true lease” for In- 
ternal Revenue Service purposes. Such 
criteria would probably include: First, 
the economic life of the leased property; 
second, the anticipated fair market value 
at the end of the term of the lease; third, 
the specific criteria regarding options to 
purchase; and fourth, the interest the 
lessor retains in the property. 

Mr. President, though growth of the 
leasing industry has been dramatic, it 
has been limited to large firms with 
prime credit. This is true even though 
the majority of equipment leases are for 
amounts of less than $50,000. We con- 
tinue to find that a great number of 
small businessmen are excluded from 
these very attractive and frequently in- 
dispensable leases. 

Discussions with bank leasing depart- 
ments, equipment leasing companies, 
and manufacturers of capital equipment 
indicate the need for a personal property 
lease guarantee program for small busi- 
ness. Either the small business firms have 
been excluded entirely or the cost of the 
financing has been excessive. Instances 
of a financing cost in excess of 20 per- 
cent have been noted. 

These discussions with the industry 
indicate that 40 percent or more of the 
applications for leases are declined. It is 
contemplated that a guarantee program 
would make perhaps 25 percent of the 
“declines” acceptable. The following 
projections have been developed by the 
Small Business Administration. It is as- 
sumed that the average equipment costs 
would be $50,000; which may be a con- 
servative estimate. The information is 
presented in dollars of equipment, cost, 
and number of small businessmen for 
the first 2 years of the program: 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 


Pessi- Most 
mistic probable 


Amount of financing... F 
Number of small businesses 


YEAR 2 


$125 


2, 500 5, 000 


$125 $200 


4, 000 


$375 
7,500 


Amount of financing.....____ 
Number of small businesses.. - 2, 500 


It is expected that this activity would 
srow in subsequent years. 

Mr. President, while considering the 
legislation which I introduce today, I 
have been in constant contact with the 
National Federation of Independent 
Businessmen, which is perhaps the larg- 
est association of small independent 
businessmen in the Nation with a mem- 
bership of over 385,000 firms. The Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
nessmen believes that such authority is 
needed and that ite member firms would 
favor the enactment of this legislation. 
In response to an inquiry by my office, 
NFIB stated that: 

“The leasing of commercial and indus- 
trial equipment is an area where small 
firms have always been at a distinct dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis their larger competi- 
tors: Some of this inequity is a result of 
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governmental practices while the re- 
mainder is due to the obvious differ- 
ences in size and credit worthiness.” 

But, no matter what their source, 
NFIB believes that this legislation will 
go a long way toward eliminating most of 
these problems: 

“The Federation believes that your pro- 
posal is a long overdue step in the right 
direction. We will do all in our power 
to further its enactment.” 

In addition to meeting the normal 
commercial needs of capital equipment 
by way of a lease guarantee, the legis- 
lation introduced today would also enable 
the SBA to guarantee leases on pollu- 
tion control equipment and go a long 
way toward meeting financial require- 
ments needed to address the environ- 
mental problems of the small business- 
man. 

Mr. President, section 401(b) of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
provides that for lease guarantees, “the 
Administration shall fix a uniform fee for 
its share of any guarantee * * * the 
amount of such fee shall be determined 
in accordance with sound actuarial prac- 
tices and procedures, to the extent prac- 
ticable, but in no case shall such amount 
exceed ° * ° 214 per centum of the mini- 
mum annual guaranteed rental pay- 
able + © 6 

In addition, section 403(a) of the act 
requires that the moneys provided for 
initial capital for the fund shall be re- 
paid “whenever the level of the fund * * * 
is sufficiently high to permit * * * with- 
out danger to the solvency of the pro- 
gram s. on 

These two elements of the statute re- 
quire that any premium or fee charged 
be sufficient to pay administrative proc- 
essing and claims expenses and to cover 
all losses sustained. 

Mr. President, this legislation I intro- 
duce today will establish a self-sustaining 
program which is designed so that its 
implementation will not require annual 
appropriations from Congress. 

In order to administer such a program 
the SBA should establish a premium suf- 
ficient to cover all losses and expenses. 
SBA has conducted a number of actuar- 
ial studies concerning personal property 
lease guarantees. A study dated July 2, 
1971, while not conclusive, would gen- 
erally support a 4-6 percent rate as being 
adequate. 

As in the case of the current SBA “real 
property” lease guarantee program in 
order to reasonably assure that the pro- 
gram will operate on a sound basis, cer- 
tain parameters and limitations would be 
necessary. I envision the following gen- 
eral criteria as the basis for SBA regu- 
lations: 

First. The guarantee would be ex- 
tended to leases of new personal prop- 
erty which contribute directly to in- 
creased productivity, efficiency as to 
costs, safety and environmental im- 
provement. 

Second. Personal property which loses 
a major portion of tts value at the in- 
ception of the lease would be excluded. 
Examples are furniture and fixtures, dis- 
play cases, motel chattels, and restau- 
rant equipment. 
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Third. Personal property readily avail- 
able to all businesses for lease would not 
require a guarantee and would be ex- 
cluded. Particular examples are automo- 
bile and light trucks. 

Fourth. Guarantee term would not ex- 
ceed 10 years. 

Fifth. Lessors would be qualified by 
SBA based on business, financial 
strength, and other factors, 

Sixth. Lessors would retain a minimum 
of 10 percent of the value of the equip- 
ment for its risk. 

Seventh. A 3-month escrow deposit or 
3-month deductible clause as authorized 
by section 401c(1) would be required. 

Furthermore, in order to perfect a 
claim against the guarantee upon de- 
fault, the following provisions would 
have to be satisfied: 

First. The lessor would give simultane- 
ous and immediate notice of delinquency 
in the payment of rental or violation of 
other default circumstances of the lease 
to the lessee and to SBA. 

Second. If the default is not cured 
within the prescribed time in the lease, 
the lessor must take prompt legal action 
to secure possession of the property, un- 
less advised in writing by SBA to forego 
such action. 

Third. The lessor must make continu- 
ous attempts to rerent the property, or 
upon written notice by SBA to sell the 
property at the best possible price. 

Fourth. The lessor must take prompt 
legal action to secure possession of any 
collateral provided by the lessee, or 
against any other guarantors of the 
lease. 

Fifth. Claims for delinquent rent fall- 
ing due after the 3-month escrow fund 
are exhausted or the 3-month deductible 
period has expired will be paid provided 
the lessor has complied with the above 
provisions. 

Sixth. SBA will have the option to pay 
a settlement amount based on the un- 
amortized portion of the cost of the 
equipment less a stipulated salvage value. 

Seventh. If SBA. determines that loss 
mitigation will be best served by continu- 
ing the lessee in possession, SBA may ad- 
vise the lessor to forgo any legal action 
and pay the rental due. 

Eighth. Upon the payment of rental 
claims, the lessor will agree to provide 
possession of the leased property to SBA, 
accept any successor lessee obtained by 
SBA, and provide documents giving SBA 
the legal right to pursue the defaulted 
tenant for any claims paid. 

Mr. President, this lease guarantee pro- 
gram should be made available to any 
small business concern meeting the size 
requirements now used in the real estate 
lease guarantee program: In. addition, I 
would envision that a guarantee to any 
one small business concern would be lim- 
ited to equipment with a net invoice not 
exceeding $500,000, which is consistent 
with the maximum loan guarantee as 
recently passed by the Senate. 

Furthermore, Mr. Presidenit,.I envi- 
sion that the SBA would require, as it 
does in the present real property lease 
program, an application fee in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 percent of the premium to 
be paid at the time the application is 
filed. This amount should be credited to 
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the premium at the time the guarantee 
was issued. 

Mr. President, contacts haye been 
made with major leasing companies and 
the leasing departments of major banks. 
Initially, these firms will be solicited to 
submit applications and to participate in 
this program. 

After analyzing applications from 
these sources, I believe that other leasing 
companies will be interested in submit- 
ting applications regarding the program 
extended to the small business commu- 


nity. 

I believe also, that private sureties and 
insurance companies will be interested in 
participating with SBA in operating this 


program. 
DISASTER LOANS 

Mr. President, this legislation also 
would permit the SBA to address a very 
serious problem in its Disaster Loan pro- 
gram which has repeatedly been brought 
to my attention. 

We have frequently recognized the ur- 
gent needs of disaster victims and have, 
on many occasions, passed legislation in- 
tended to relieve a portion of their 
burden. This legislation is intended to 
address the difficult problems faced by 
the elderly and the poor who frequently 
are hardést hit by disasters. The need 
for such additional relief is occasioned 
when a low income or elderly person, 
often on fixed income, dies shortly after 
a disaster has taken its toll. Frequently 
these deceased persons may have pur- 
chased their homes during somewhat less 
inflationary times or several years ago 
and, in order to obtain an SBA Disaster 
Loan to repair their homes, have had to 
put their home up for collateral. 

Sometimes the amount of money re- 
quired to repair the home is more than its 
original cost and far in excess of any 
amount the borrower could repay during 
his lifetime. This is especially true in 
the case of the aged and equally true 
in the case of some low-income persons. 

We recognized this fact when we made 
provision in the Small Business Act that 
authorized the SBA to reduce or actually 
forego all payment of such disaster loans 
under certain limited circumstances. 

This amendment would go a step fur- 
ther; in cases where a disaster victim 
has used his home as collateral for an 
SBA disaster loan and was residing in 
the home both at the time of the disaster 
and upon his death then the SBA could 
forgive the entire amount of the disaster 
loan up to a maximum of $10,000. 

Mr. President, I should point out that 
I do not intend that this program be 
available to all persons, regardless of age 
and income. The specific criteria con- 
tained in this amendment will limit its 
availability to persons whose gross in- 
come is less than $10,000 if the borrower 
is age 65 or over, or, if under age 65, 
$5,000 in gross income. 

Under current law the SBA frequently 
has no choice but to foreclose on the bor- 
rowers home once he has died and if his 
heirs are unable to meet the loan pay- 
ments. The passage of this amendment 
would lend some additional measure of 
humanity to our disaster loan program 
and add an additional measure of dignity 
to the memory of those deceased persons 
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by, at least to this degree, allowing them 
to pass on to their heirs their modest 
estates. 
LOAN MAXIMUMS 

Mr. President, the next three sections 
are all designed to recognize the grow- 
ing financial needs of the small business 
community, the current state of our 
economy and to provide the SBA with 
additional flexibility in aiding the small 
businessmen, who now desperately need 
all the assistance they can get. As a re- 
sult of recent inflation, the energy and 
raw materials shortage, and the decline 
in productivity many 2 would-be suc- 
cessful businessman has found that his 
current financing, frequently through 
SBA or other federally sponsored pro- 
grams, is insufficient to meet his current 
capital needs. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY LOAN 


Section 4 raises the maximum loan 
guarantee amount available through the 
SBA Equal Opportunity Loan program 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. President, I think it is time we 
recognized that in today’s economy, $50,- 
000 is frequently just not enough money 
with which successfully to launch a busi- 
ness that stands any chance of survival. 
This is especially true in the manufac- 
turing area which is the backbone of any 
economy. In addition, we should recog- 
nize that today’s minority entrepeneurs 
haye higher goals and aspirations, are 
generally more successful today than in 
the past, are more sophisticated, and are 
capable of taking advantage of more dif- 
neat and significant business opportuni- 

S. 

In this connection, when the results 
of.minority businessmen with equal op- 
portunity loans is compared with gen- 
eral business failures, we find his recent 
success rate exceeds. that of the corpo- 
rate business community as a whole. 
LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY AND REGULAR 

BUSINESS LOANS 

Last summer this body passed favor- 
ably on legislation to raise the SBA reg- 
ular business loan ang the local devel- 
opment company loan from its present 
maximum loan limit of $350,000 to $500,- 
000. Sections 5 and 6 of this bill increases 
the maximum loan limitations of these 
two programs—similar approval was not 
forthcoming from the House. The case 
for raising the loan maximum is even 
stronger today than it was last year and 
I shall not repeat them here, except to 
say that the small business community 
needs all the assistance the Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide as they struggle 
with inflation, raw material shortages, 
declining sales and marginal profits in 
their attempt to survive in our belea- 
guered economy. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

Mr. President, section 6 of this legisla- 
tion would authorize the SBA to render 
financial and other assistance to small 
businesses adversely impacted by State, 
local or Federal urban renewal. Basically, 
the eurrent SBA authority allows that 
agency to assist only those small busi- 
nesses that are displaced by urban re- 
newal programs, Federal highway or 
other construction—funded in whole or 
in part by the use of Federal funds. Given 
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the continued efforts on the part of State 
and local government to reshape their 
urban economy, eliminate blighted areas 
and halt outmigration it seems only log- 
ical to me that we not penalize those 
small businesses who, but by chance, are 
displaced by urban renewal as a result 
of local initiative and funding as opposed 
to those displaced by urban renewal with 
funds provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Small business is too important to our 
total economy to any longer maintain 
such a distinction between firms the SBA 
is authorized to assist and those it is 
not. 

Finally, Mr. President, the purpose of 
section 502 of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 is to encourage 
Local Development Corporations to ex- 
pand jobs and industry in local commu- 
nities. 

In May 1974, the General Counsel of 
the Small Business Administration is- 
sued an opinion which prohibited the use 
of the SBA 502 program for acquisition 
of existing facilities. The opinion was 
based on an interpretation of the phrase 
“conversion or expansion.” Such a nar- 
row interpretation of these words ex- 
cludes the purchase of an existing facil- 
ity unless substantial conversion or ex- 
pansion takes place. 

In some cases this interpretation may 
cause hardship and economic folly. 
Imagine the circumstance where there 
exists an empty building perfectly suited 
to the need of a new or expanding busi- 
ness. Under the present reading of the 
law, the businessman could not purchase 
this existing facility. To apply under the 
program he would have to build a new 
facility—costing perhaps five times the 
purchase price—or find a different facil- 
ity which did not suit his needs and sub- 
stantially convert it at major cost. 

Mr. t, in urban areas, we are 
attempting to keep jobs and industry in 
cities. Abandoned facilities exist and can 
be purchased. There is almost no vacant 
land for new industrial construction, and 
industrial construction costs are pro- 
hibitive. In addition in urban areas we 
are trying to stimulate minority-owned 
businesses, and purchasing existing com- 
panies and existing buildings is economi- 
cally an important tool. The present 
reading of the laws prohibits this. 

In urban areas, the same problems oc- 
cur, Industry in rural areas is essential 
to offer people a livelihood. If an existing 
plant could be purchased to stimulate 
employment in a rural area, it is coun- 
terproductive to disallow the purchase. 

Mr. President, it is against this back- 
ground that I urge early consideration 
of this amendment along with the others 
so that as we celebrate Small Business 
Week and approach the 200th birthday 
of this great Nation the Small Business 
Administration will be better equipped to 
deal with the many faceted problems 
faced by the small business community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
o} Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Small Business Act 
Amendments of 1975”. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY LEASE GUARANTEE 

Sec. 2. Section 401 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or lessee” after “tenant” 
in subsection (c) (2); and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) As used in this section, the term ‘com- 
mercial and industrial property’ means real 
or personal property used or to be used for 
commercial or industrial purposes.” 

DISASTER LOAN RELIEF FOR THE AGED 


Sec. 3. The second unnumbered paragraph 
of section 7(b) of the Small Business Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after sub- 
paragraph (D) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(E) may, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, cancel the principal amount 
of a loan made to cover the loss, damage, 
or injury resulting from such disaster if— 

“(i) the borrower dies and the proceeds 
of the loan were used to repair, rehabilitate, 
or replace a single-family dwelling unit or 
a unit in a multi-family project which was 
occupied by the borrower at the time of 
the disaster and immediately prior to the 
borrower's death; and 

“(ii) the taxable estate (as determined 
under part IV of subchapter A of chapter 2 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) of 
the deceased borrower does not exceed the 
sum of (I) the fair market value (deter- 
mined as of the date of the decedent's death 
or the alternate valuation date under section 
2032 of such Code) of the decedent’s interest 
in the dwelling unit. the repair, rehabilita- 
tion, or replacement of which was financed 
by the loan, and (IT) $10,000, 
except that the total amount so canceled 
may not exceed $10,000, reduced by four 
times the amount by which the gross income 
(as determined under part I, II, and IM, of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code) of 
the decreased borrower for the last taxable 
year ending before his death, together with 
the gross income of his spouse (as so deter- 
mined) for such taxable year (if the spouse 
was a member of the borrower's household 
on the last day of such taxable year), ex- 
ceeds $5,000 ($10,000 if the borrower was 
entitled to claim an additional exemption 
under section 151(c) of such Code (relating 
to additional exemption for taxpayer or 
spouse aged 65 or more)) for the taxable 
year.”’. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY LOAN LIMIT 


Sec, 4, Section 7(1)(1) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by striking out “$50,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LOAN LIMIT 

Sec. 5. Section 502(3) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “$350,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof $500,000”. 

REGULAR BUSINESS LOAN LIMIT 

Sec. 6. Section 7(a)(4)(A) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by striking out 
"$350,000" and inserting in Neu thereof 
“$500,000"". 

DISPLACED BUSINESS LOANS 

Sec. 7. Section 7(b) (3) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by striking out “a fed- 
erally aided urban renewal program or a 


highway project or any other construction 
constructed by or with funds provided in 
whole or in part by the Federal Government” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “a community 
development program or highway project or 
any other construction constructed by or 
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with funds provided in whole or in part by a 
State or local government or by the Federal 
Government”, 

Sec. 8. Section 502 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by inserting “acquisition” 
after “plant”, 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I momen- 
tarily suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTES TO FORMER SENATOR 
KENNETH B. KEATING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the RECORD re- 
main open until June 10, 1975, for further 
tributes to the memory of the late Ken- 
neth B. Keating, formerly a U.S. Senator, 
a judge of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, and U.S. Ambassador 
to India and Israel, and that all remarks 
in memoriam be compiled and printed 
as a Senate document. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr, EAGLETON) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky to take up a brief matter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 155—CONTIN- 
UATION OF THE WHITE CORN 
SURVEY 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I report Senate Resolution 
155, as amended, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution wi'l be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 155) relating to white 
corn statistical information, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment on page 2, at the end of 


line 4, to strike the period and add the 
following: 


and take steps to make the survey reliable. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture recently an- 
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nounced its intention to. discontinue 
making annual surveys of white corn 
production. The white corn industry is 

an important economic activity in some 
18 States. White corn is used almost 
exclusively for human food. In 1975, from 
750,000 to 1 million acres will be devoted 
to white corn. The value of the crop 
given last year’s prices could be $250 
million. 

The statistical data compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture in its annual 
surveys have provided valuable assist- 
ance to producers, handlers, and proces- 
sors. 

Senate Resolution 155 expresses, there- 
fore, the sense of the Senate that the 
Department of Agriculture should con- 
tinue to publish the white corn survey, 
which provides the white corn industry 
with critical data for orderly production, 
marketing and processing. The commit- 
tee amendment to the resolution calis 
upon the Department to make the survey 
reliable by obtaining data from all the 
significant white corn producing States. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 155), as 
amended, with its preamble, is as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas white corn is grown for human 
consumption and not for animal feed; and 

Whereas the production of white corn has 
been steadily imcreasing in the United 
States im recent years to help meet the 
world food crisis; and 

Whereas the annual white corm produc- 
tion forecasts by the Department of Agri- 
culture have provided valuable assistance to 
producers, handlers, and processors of that 
commodity; and 

Whereas statistical information on white 
corn published by the Department of Agri- 
culture has helped provide substantial sta- 
Leming to the marketplace: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the Department of Agriculture 
should continue to publish the annual white 
corn production estimates and other statis- 
tical information relating to the production 
of that commodity and take steps to make 
the survey reliable. 


was 


WAR POWERS RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENTS—S, 1790 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, four 
times since April 3 the President has re- 
ported to Congress under the war powers 
resolution that he ordered American 
forces into a hostile—or potentially hos- 
tile—situation. On each occasion the 
President cited the Commander in Chief 
clause of the Constitution as authority 
for ordering the military operation. 

Controversy will accompany any use 
of military force, and this is especially 
true in this post-Vietnam era. Debate 
over a President's judgment—over 
whether he used too little or too much 
force, or whether he needed to use force 
at all—is, in my opinion, a healthy after- 
effect of our Vietnam experience, 
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It is not my intention today, however, 
to engage in a retrospective analysis of or 
to quibble over President Ford’s judg- 
ment in using U.S. forces. I believe it is 
more important at this time to objective- 
ly assess these recent experiences to see 
whether and how Congress became in- 
volved in the decisionmaking process— 
to see how the war powers resolution op- 
erated—and to suggest improvements 
both to better involve Congress in the 
future and to further define and pro- 
scribe the President’s unilateral emer- 
gency power to use force. 

Toward that end I am today introduc- 
ing three amendments to the war powers 
resolution. Two of these amendments 
relate directly to the President’s recent 
actions, and another simply broadens 
the coverage of the law without affect- 
ing its procedural provisions. 

Before discussing these amendments 
in detail, I want to reiterate my basic 
disagreement with the approach taken 
in the war powers resolution and to mod- 
ify that criticism somewhat by plac- 
ing it in the context of recent events. 

My opposition to the legislation when 
it emerged from the conference commit- 
tee stemmed mainly from its failure to 
define in legally binding terms the emer- 
gency powers of the President and to 
insist that in all other cases Congress 
must authorize and initiate the intro- 
— of U.S. forces into hostile situa- 

ons. 

The effort to write war powers legisla- 
tion resulted from the excessive claims 
of Presidents of unilateral, Inherent pow- 
ers to commit the Nation to war to the 
exclusion of any congressional role in the 
decisionmaking process. 

The specter that faced Congress as it 
considered this issue after the invasion 
of Cambodia in 1970 was the complete 
usurpation of its war powers. Presidents 
began simply to order the troops into 
battle in the name of national security, 
claiming an “inherent” right to do so. 
And the courts refused to act on what 
was labeled a nonjusticiable “political 
question” between the other two 
branches of Government. Congress was 
left to its own means to recapture its 
rc important constitutional preroga- 

ve. 

Congress own means are consider- 
able, for under the Constitution Congress 
can make “all laws which shall be nec- 
essary and proper” in carrying out the 
provisions of the Constitution. And the 
“necessary and proper” clause went fur- 
ther: Congress could also make laws “for 
carrying into execution—all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in 
any Department or Officer thereof.” 

in areas of the Constitu- 
tion where the assignment of responsi- 
bility is vague or undefined, Congress has 
the necessary power to clarify and de- 
fine. The war powers area is just such 
an area. Certainly Congress could act 
here to protect its own prerogatives while 
being careful not to impinge on the 
President’s recognized right to act in 
emergencies to “repel sudden attacks.” 
Yet Congress did not so act. The rea- 
son, 
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legislation, was that the “necessary and 
proper” clause -did not give “Congress 
the right to define the powers of the 
President.” I believe that the acceptance 
of such a statement is equivalent to a 
declaration of congressional impotence. 

Nonetheless, my concern over the war 
powers resolution was grounded on prac- 
tical as well as constitutional considera- 
tions. The procedure established by the 
resolution did not involve Congress in 
the decisionmaking process until after 
forces were committed to battle. I was 
concerned that such a procedure would 
tie Congress hands and contribute to 
rather than inhibit the derogation of 
warmaking responsibilities that had 
characterized the congressional per- 
formance in recent years. 

It is not my purpose today to rehash 
the debate on this issue or to assert that 
recent experience has proven my case. I 
am here because I sense a very positive 
desire on the part of those who sup- 
ported the war powers resolution to in- 
volve Congress in the decisionmaking 
process at the outset, even before the 
provisions of the statute come into play. 
I am encouraged, for example, that such 
leading advocates of the war powers 
resolution as Senator Javits, and Repre- 
sentatives ZABLOCKI, MORGAN, and FRASER, 
fought to inject the concept of congres- 
sional authorization into the Vietnam 
evacuation. Congress eventual failure 
to act on this matter cannot, therefore, 
be ascribed to any of those who worked 
so long and hard on the war powers 
resolution. 

The amendments I offer today do not 
go to my central criticism of that reso- 
lution. I recognize that reversing the 
House on such a fundamental matter as 
the issue of prior authority would be next 
to impossible. And I will add, on the 
positive side, that as long as there is a 
growing awareness of Congress consti- 
tutional responsibility to initiate war and 
a growing resolve to invoke that power, 
there is, concomitantly, a diminishing 
requirement for a statutory approach to 
the problem. 

leads me to my first amend- 
ment relating to the “Purpose and Pol- 
icy” section of the resolution. Subsec 
tion 2(c) cites situations Erys i the 
President can commit U.S. forces to a 
hostile situation without the prior ap- 
proval of Congress. These situations as 
currently listed are: First, to repel an 
attack upon the United States or its ter- 
ritories and possessions; and second, to 
repel attacks on US. forces stationed 
abroad. 

Subsection 2(c), which of course is 
not binding on the President, can repre- 
sent the policy of Congress as to the al- 
location of war powers. To the extent 
that 2(c) might exclude a generally ac- 
cepted emergency power of the President, 
however, it loses standing as a legitimate 
policy statement. 

Such a denigration of 2(c) has taken 
place over the past 2 months as Presi- 
dents have claimed an “inherent” right 
to use military forces to rescue Ameri- 
can citizens. And Members of Congress, 

l- 


edged 
states that in the absence of a declara- 
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tion of war or a statutory authorization 
the President can commit U.S. forces to 
battle “only pursuant fo... a national 
emergency created by attack upon the 
United States, its territories or posses- 
sions, or its Armed Forces.” 

When I questioned Senator Javits as to 
whether the words “only pursuant” were 
meant to exclude the right to rescue, he 
conceded that they did. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my colloquy 
with Senator Javits on this subject on 
October 10, 1973, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
President’s right to introduce U.S. forces 
to rescue endangered citizens was thor- 
oughly debated during consideration of 
the Senate war powers bill. While Amer- 
ican case law was not particularly con- 
vincing one way or the other, historical 
precedent and international laws gov- 
erning the use of force strongly sup- 
ported the citation of such an emer- 
gency power. And there was little contro- 
versy over the provision in the Senate 
since the legislation carefully circum- 
scribed the President’s actions. The Sen- 
ate considered the right to rescue to be 
a logical extension of the President’s re- 
sponsibility to “repel sudden attacks.” 

It is clear from the recent cases and 
from the Senate debate on war powers 
that Congress recognizes the tradition- 
ally exercised right of the President to 
rescue endangered Americans. It is also 
clear from the Senate war powers bill 
and from the recent action taken in both 
Houses on the Vietnam evacuation bill 
that Congress wants to carefully circum- 
scribe the President's unilateral action. 
The amendment I am introducing today 
will satisfy those two considerations. 
More importantly, it should enhance the 
integrity of the resolution’s policy section 
by making it all-inclusive. 

This amendment carefully circum- 
scribes the President’s action by requiring 
him to determine: 

First, that the citizens to be rescued 
are being involuntarily held with the ex- 
press or tacit consent of the foreign gov- 
ernment; second, that there is a direct 
and imminent threat to the lives of such 
citizens; third, that the foreign govern- 
ment in question either cannot or does 
not want to protect these individuals; 
and fourth, that the evacuation take 
place as expeditiously as possible and 
with a minimum of force. 

These requirements trace the guide- 
lines established in international law for 
the rescue of a nation’s citizens endan- 
gered and without protection in another 
country. Waldock, in “The Regulation of 
the Use of Force by Individual States in 
International Law,” cites the right to 
protect nationals abroad and states: 

..« The landing of forces without consent, 
being unmistakably a usurpation of political 
authority, is prima facie intervention. The 
question is whether it is an intervention 
which is justifiable as an exceptional measure 
of self-protection. That must depend on 
whether it satisfies the principles laid down 
in the Caroline incident. There must be 
(1) an imminent threat of injury to na- 
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tionals, (2) a fatlure or inability on the part 
of the territorial sovereign to protect them 
and (3) measures of protection strictly con- 
fined to the object of protecting them against 
injury. Even under customary law only an 
absolute necessity could justify an interven- 
tion to protect nationals. But, where such 
necessity existed, intervention seems to have 
been legally justifiable in the period before 
the Covenant, 


Mr. President, the emergency powers of 
the President, even if only defined as a 
matter of congressional policy, should be 
all-encompassing. There is today, with 
one or two notable exceptions, a consen- 
sus that the right to rescue is inherent 
in the Commander in Chief. Even those 
who would not concede that such a right 
is inherent would probably agree that 
Congress, as a practical matter, should 
delegate the power to cover such emer- 
gencies while at the same time carefully 
circumscribing his possible actions. The 
amendment I propose today would satisfy 
those objectives. 

I would like here to add a contempo- 
rary note concerning powers the Presi- 
dent might possess to use force without 
prior congressional approval. These pow- 
ers, to the extent they exist, are strictly 
defensive in nature, deriving from the 
assumed power of the President to repel 
sudden attacks on the Nation, its forces 
or its citizens when endangered abroad. 
Under no circumstances should a Presi- 
dent take offensive action of a punitive 
or retaliatory nature without the express 
approval of Congress. 

At this point Mr. STEVENSON assumed 
the chair. 

Mr. EAGLETON. In this regard, I have 
read press accounts of the military oper- 
ation employed to rescue the crew of the 
Mayaguez. Leaving merit completely 
aside, I am disturbed by reports that 
punitive action unrelated to the rescue it- 
self might have been taken against Cam- 
bodia. If, for example, the bombing of 
Ream airport and port facilities at Si- 
hanoukville—bombing which took place 
a half hour after the crew of the Maya- 
guez was safely aboard the Wilson—was 
unrelated to the need to protect U.S. 
forces, then the President, in my opin- 
jon, exceeded his authority under the 
Constitution and violated specific prohi- 
bitions against combat activity in Indo- 
china. I have asked the General Account- 
ing Office today to investigate this pos- 
sibility. 

The Mayaguez incident also afforded 
an opportunity to assess the effectiveness 
of the consultation provision of the war 
powers resolution. This provision states: 

The President in every possible instance 
shall consult with Congress before intro- 
ducing United States Armed Forces into hos- 
tillties or into situations where “imminent 
involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated 
by the circumstances, and after every such 
introduction shall consult regularly with the 


Congress until United States Armed Forces 
are no longer engaged in hostilities or have 
been removed from such situations, 

It is clear now that little if any real 
consultation took place prior to the 
Mayaguez military operation. At most a 
number of Senators and Congressmen 
were notified or informed of action al- 
ready planned or underway. As I under- 
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stang the procedure employed by the 
White House to satisfy the consultation 
provision, no opportunity was given to 
Congress to provide advice prior to the 
introduction of forces. 

This confusion over the word ‘“con- 
sultation” should not exist. Definitions 
of the word have been established in case 
law and the standard dictionary mean- 
ing leaves little doubt that to “consult” 
is to seek advice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of legal definitions 
of the word “consultation” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered: 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. The second amend- 
ment I propose should clear up any con- 
fusion as to the intent of Congress in 
this area. My amendment would replace 
the phrase “consult with Congress” in 
section 3 with the words “seek the ad- 
vice and counsel of Congress.” So that 
there can be no misunderstanding as to 
what this phrase means, I have included 
a definitional section stating that the 
President “shall discuss fully the pro- 
posed decision for using—the Armed 
Forces” with designated Members of 
Congress. Iam hopeful that this amend- 
ment will assure that, eyen in emergency 
situations when the President is operat- 
ing within his constitutional powers, 
Congress view will be represented and 
considered prior to the introduction of 
forces. 

The third amendment I propose today 
is one that I presented during considera- 
tion of the Senate war powers bill. The 
purpose of the amendment is to assure 
that the war powers resolution does, in 
fact, cover all possible uses of force by 
the President. The amendment would 
circumscribe the President’s use of Amer- 
ican civilian combatants in the same 
marner uniformed Armed Forces are cur- 
rently circumscribed by the law. 

Under this amendment a President 
would be bound to report the engage- 
ment of American civilians, either di- 
rectly or as advisers, in a hostile situa- 
tion within 48 hours. 

Mr. President, we have heard much in 
the past months about the covert activi- 
ties of the Central Intelligence Agency— 
of the hiring of contract employees to 
advise foreign military forces—and of 
the use of contractors to engage in dan- 
gerous missions when the use of Ameri- 
can uniformed personnel might be po- 
litically prohibitive. 

It is time to recognize that American 
involvement in hostilities cannot be ob- 
seured by semantics. If we become in- 
volved in combat to pursue a policy ob- 
jective other than the emergency defense 
of the United States, its forces or its citi- 
zens, then Congress should authorize that 
involvement. Either we are involved in 
hostilities or we are not involved. And 
that should be the operating principle of 
the war powers resolution. 

The potential for use of covert civilian 
forces by a President to achieve military 
objectives is currently restricted only by 
the imagination of man. 

We have already seen CIA personnel 
used as pilots and combat advisers. And 
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if we fail to pass this amendment, we 
may see an even more wide-ranging use 
of civilian combatants in liew of uni- 
formed personnel whose activities will be 
circumscribed by the reporting provi- 
sions of the war powers resolution. 

I believe it is time for Congress to ac- 
knowledge the vast potential available 
to the President to expand his warmak- 
ing options beyond the scope we have 
thus far envisioned by using civilian 
combatants. Congress can protect its 
prerogatives by assuring that the war 
powers resolution covers this possibility. 

Mr. President, we have learned much 
from our experience in Vietnam and we 
have continued to learn as the exigen- 
cies of the contemporary Indochina situ- 
ation have forced us again to use mili- 
tary force in that region. As we look 
more dispassionately at President Ford's 
use of force in the past 2 months, I am 
hopeful that Congress and the President 
can work together to improve the deci- 
sionmaking process. As the late Alex- 
ander Bickel often asserted— 

There is no assurance of wisdom in Con- 
gress, and no such assurance in the Presi- 
dency—The only assurance there is lies in 
process—— 


Mr. President, much can be done to 
improve the process by which we go to 
war. I am hopeful that the Senate will 
consider carefully the amendments I 
have introduced today which are in- 
tended to make the war powers resolu- 
tion a more utilitarian mechanism for 
protecting Congress unique power to 
declare war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a Library of Congress memo- 
randum entitled “Interpretation of War 
Powers Resolution” which refers to the 
legal status of subsection 2(c) of the 
resolution, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection the memo- 
randum was. ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

INTERPRETATION OF War POWERS RESOLUTION 

This is in response to your request whether 
§2(c) of the War Powers Resolution, P.L. 
93-148, 87 Stat. 555, is a binding restraint 
upon the exercise of the President's powers. 
That section provides: 

“The constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief to introduce 
United States Armed Forces into hostilities, 
or into situations where imminent involve- 
ment in hostilities is clearly indicated by 
the circumstances, are exercised only pursu- 
ant to (1) a declaration of war, (2) specific 
statutory authorization, or (3) a national 
emergency created by attack upon the United 
States, its territories or possessions, or its 
armed forces.” i 

Questions are raised because of a para- 
graph in the conference report on the Reso- 
lution, H. Conf. Rept. No. 93-547, 2 1973 U.S. 
Code Congressional and Administrative News 
2364, stating: 

“Section 2(c) is a statement of the author- 
ity of the Commander-in-Chief respecting 
the introduction of United States Armed 
Forces into hostilities or into situations were 
imminent involvement in hostilities is clearly 
indicated by the circumstances. Subsequent 
sections of the joint resolution are not de- 
pendent upon the language of this subsec- 
tion, as was the case with a similar provi- 
sion of the Senate bill (section 3).” 

The heading of §2 of the Resolution is 
headed “Purpose and Policy.” The general 
understanding of such policy sections, or 
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preambles as they were frequently known In 
older legislation, is that they “state the reg- 
son or occasion for making a law or to explain 
in general terms the policy of thé enact- 
ment. .... The function of the preamble is 
to supply reasons and explanations and not 
to confer power or determine rights.” 1A 
Sutherland’s Statutory Construction, §$20.03, 
20.12 (4th ed. 1972). Preambles customarily 
preceding the enacting clause, while in mod- 
ern legislative practice the use varies. 

In any event, the language of the statute, 
as clarified by the legislative history to reveal 
legislative intent, if resort to it is necessary, 
is determinative and axioms of statutory 
construction are only useful guides. Upon 
consideration of the statute as a whole, in- 
cluding the placement of §2(c) under its 
particular heading and the failure to refer 
to it in subsequent sections clearly meant 
to have binding effect, and further upon con- 
sideration of legislative history, which is 
instructive in this respect, it appears that 
Congress meant §2(c) only as a, to use the 
conference committee’s word, “statement” of 
tts understanding of the scope of presidential 
powers and that the sections of the Resolu- 
tion which impose binding obligations are 
not structured in terms of the limitations 
set out in this “statement.” 

That is, while §2(c) sets out a limited 
number of instances affording the President 
the constitutional power to use United States 
troops, the provisions of the Resolution re- 
quire the President to consult with Congress 
prior to any introduction of troops into hos- 
tilities or into situations where imminent 
involvement in hostilities is indicated (3) 
and, to report to Congress any introduction 
of troops into hostilities or imminent hos- 
tilities, absent a declaration of war (§ 4), and 
provide for time limitations and congres- 
sional actions with regard to any commit- 
ment of troops. While, therefore, the Pres- 
ident in Congress’ understanding may only 
use troops under certain circumstances, any 
commitment of troops qualifying under the 
Resolution is subject to its provisions. Con- 
gress has seemingly constructed a system by 
which it may require extraetion of United 
States forces without regard to the consti- 
tutionality of the President's action in the 
first place. 

This construction is supported by the leg- 
islative history. The Senate bill, S. 440, 93rd 
Congress, also contained a §2 headed “Pur- 
pose and Policy,” setting forth the view that 
the constitutional balance of the war powers 
had been disturbed and needed redressing. 
In §3 of the bill it was provided that “[ijn 
the absence of a declaration of war by the 
Congress, the Armed Forces of the United 
States may be introduced ... only” and there 
was set out four situations, including the 
repulsion of an armed attack, the protec- 
tion while evacuating United States citizens 
in situations of danger abroad, and pursuant 
to specific statutory authorization. There- 
after each section of the bill, requiring re- 
porting, setting the period of commitment, 
providing termination dates, and setting 
forth congressional procedures was specifi- 
cally tied to §3. Thus, §4, the reporting sec- 
tion began: “The introduction of the Armed 
Forces of the United States . . . under any of 
the conditions described in section 3 of this 
Act shall be reported promptly. ..." Dan- 
guage identical to that in italic appeared 
in each section. 

On the other hand, the House bill, H.J. 
Res, 542, 98rd Congress contained no such 
language. It provided simply for the report- 
ing of the committing of United States 
troops, termination dates, and congressional 
action with regard to any commitment of 
troops coming within .the specifications, in 


language basically similar to that in § 4(a) 


of the Resolution as adopted. 

The version reported by the conference 
committee was therefore close to the original 
House version, with the principal exception 
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that §2(c) was included and the conference 
report, aS quoted, makes clear that it does 
not qualify the sections following on it. In 
debate on the conference report in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Eagleton: opposing, Senator Jav- 
its defending, this construction is the one 
urged by the former and accepted, not with- 
out some qualification, by the latter. 119 
Cong. Rec. S18, 992-S18,995 (daily ed. Oct. 
10, 1978). 

This construction, therefore, would leave 
unsettled the basic question of the balance 
of powers as between Congress and the Pres- 
ident, while Congress would have claimed 
to itself the power to override any pres- 
idential action after a stated period and 
would have in effect claimed the power to 
make sure that any extended use of United 
States troops abroad would be pursuant 
either to a declaration of war or to some 
form of lesser specific statutory authori- 
zation. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
Exuisrr 1 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Oct. 10, 1973] 


Mr. EAGLETON. First, Mr. President, let me 
ask this of the distinguished Senator from 
New York, who is not only the initial author 
of S. 440, but manager of the bill on the 
floor, a conferee, a former attorney general 
of New York, and a distinguished lawyer: 
With respect to this word “only” in section 
(2)(c), he has laid great emphasis on the 
word “only,” the Senator said the Presi- 
dential powers are only, pursuant to. this 
section, used to react to emergencies such as 
an attack upon the United States, its terri- 
tories, and its possessions. 

I take it that the Senator’s current posi- 
tion is that under the Constitution the Presi- 
dent has no emergency authority with re- 
spect to American nationals endangered 
abroad. 

Mr. Javits. I said no such thing. I said— 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator emphasized 
the word “only.” 

Myr. Jayrrs. I understand. I said “is exer- 
cised only.” That takes in what we under- 
stand the current situation to be and what 
we are willing to accept is the current sit- 
uation. 

I would tell the Senator this: There was 
a very long argument about including the 
concept of rescuing nationals. It was felt 
that whatever was specified on that score, in 
order to be conservative in respect of the 
President's power, would have to be so hedged 
and qualified that we were better off just 
not saying it, in view of the fact that it is 
a rather rare occurrence, and just leaving 
that open; and that is what we did. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Then I take it, from that 
answer, that the word “only” is interpreted 
to mean “more or less only”? 

Mr. Javits. No; only means only, and 
sometimes in life something is so de minimis 
in terms of its occurrence or likelihood, and 
the President can always come to us for 
authority— 

Mr. EAGLETON. Does the Senator mean to 
say that the rescue of American nationals in 
danger abroad is de minimis? 

Mr. Javrrs. He can always come to us for 
authority if he is in any doubt. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I ask the Senator, as a re- 
spected constitutional lawyer, in his view 
does the President have or does he not have 
authority to act unilaterally to rescue Ameri- 
can nationals in danger abroad who might 
be found in the midst of rebellion or the 
threat of war? 

Mr, Javrrs. I think the normal practice 
which has grown up on that is that it does 
not involve such a utilization of the forces 
of the United States as to represent a use 
of forces, appreciably, in hostilities so as to 
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constitute an exercise of the war power or 
to constitute a commitment of the Nation 
to war. The Constitutional Convention spoke 
only of “repelling sudden attacks.” 

Mr, EAGLETON, With all due respect, Mr. 
President, I find that incredible. The Domin- 
ican Republic—Lyndon B. Johnson’s memo- 
rable adventure—was that action not pred- 
icated on emergency authority to rescue 
American citizens in Santo Domingo? 

Mr. Javits. It may have been so predicated, 
but I do not think it was justified. Any Presi- 
dent, so long as the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force will obey him, can seek to assert au- 
thority which may not be justified under 
constitutional law. We could not help that 
even if we passed the Senate bill as the con- 
ference report. He would still do the same 
thing. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I take it, then, by the word 
“only,” on which the Senator laid great em- 
phasis, that “only” means only, truly, hon- 
estly only? 

Mr. Javits. Yes. 


Exursrr 2 


WORDS AND PHRASES, PERMANENT EDITION, 
VOLUME 9 


CONSULT-CONSULTING 


After Consultation 

“To ‘consult’ is defined as to apply to for 
direction or information; to ask the advice 
of—as to consult a lawyer; to discuss some- 
thing together; to deliberate.” Hewey v. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 62 A. 600, 602, 100 
Me, 523. 

The word “consult” means to seek the 
opinion or advice of another; to take counsel; 
to deliberate together; to confer; to apply 
for information or Instruction. C.I.R. v. John 
A. Wathen Distillery Co., C.C.A,, 147 F.2d 998, 
1001. 

The adjective “consulting” is defined as 
designating one called in conference regard- 
ing some case or project, such as consulting 
engineer. Goldenberg v. Village of Capitan, 
203 P.2d 370, 372, 53 N.M. 137. 

“Consult” means to seek opinion or ad- 
vice of another; to take counsel; to deliberate 
together; to confer; to deliberate on; to dis- 
cuss; to take counsel to bring about; devise; 
contrive; to ask advice of; to seek the infor- 
mation of; to apply to for information or 
instruction; to refer to. Teplitsky v. City of 
New York, 133 N.¥.S.2d 260, 261, 


BALLENTINE’s LAw DICTIONARY 
CONSULT. To seek advice, as to consult a 
lawyer. 

CONSULTATION. 

The deliberation of two or more persons 
on some matter; a council of conference to 
consider & special case. Dunbar v Fant, 170 
SC 414, 170 SE 460, 90 ALR 1412; a writ 
awarded by the superior court upon its re- 
fusal to issue a writ of prohibition for the 
removal of a cause from the ecclesiastical 
court to the superior court. See 3 Bl Comm 
114. 


Weessten’s THIRD New INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
CONSULT 

1 (a) to deliberate on; (b) to take counsel 
to bring about; 2 (a) to ask advice of; seek 
the opinion of; apply to for information or 
instruction (consult a doctor about an all- 
ment); (b) to refer to esp. for information 
(consult a dictionary); (3) to have prudent 
regard to: have an eye to: CONSIDER (con- 
sult one’s pocketbook before buying); to 
take counsel; deliberate together; CONFER 
(the doctors consulted together about the 
nature of the disease) (after consulting with 
a lawyer) (the three powers could consult 
on how to ameliorate the internal political 
conflict. 
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CONSULT 
1, archaic: the act of consulting or delib- 
erating; (2a) COoNSULATION (Puritan consults 
deliberated the king’s execution) (b) 
archaic: a secret meeting for devising trea- 
sonable or seditious actions: CABAL. 
CONSULTANT 
1: one who consults another; 2: one who 
gives professional advice or services regard- 
ing matters in the field of his special knowl- 
edge or training (as a consulting physician or 
engineer) : EXPERT 
CONSULATORY RESPONSE 
The opinion of a court of law on a special 
case, 
CONSULTATION 
1: a council or conference (as between two 
or more persons) usu. to consider a special 
matter (holding frequent consultations with 
his lawyers to discuss the case): specif: a 
formal deliberation between two or more 
physicians on the diagnosis of a disease or 
its treatment in a patient; 2: the act of con- 
sulting or conferring: deliberation of two or 
more persons on some matter (the two firms 
were in consultation over the construction 
of the new airplane). 
CONSULATIVE 
Of or having to do with consultation: hav- 
ing the privilege or right of conference: 
ADVISORY (employed in a consultative ca- 
pacity only) (the committee's duties were 
consultative rather than administrative). 
CONSULATORY 
Of or having to do with consultation: ap- 
VisORY, CONSULTATIVE. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Under the previous order, 
there will now be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business of not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes each. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM, TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later in the day an order was entered 
providing that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 10 a.m. tomorrow.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR MORGAN AND FOR A 
PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized tomorrow, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Morcan) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes, after 
which there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business of not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with Senators per- 
mitted to speak not in excess of 5 min- 
utes each during that period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR NO ROLLCALL VOTES 
TO OCCUR TOMORROW PRIOR TO 
12:30 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
no rolicall votes tomorrow prior to the 
hour of 12:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. CULVER) 
laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:02 am. a message from the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. Berry, 
one of its reading clerks, announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5899) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes; agrees to the con- 
ference requested by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and that Mr. Manon, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. Evins of Tennessee, Mr. 
BOLAND, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. 
STEED, Mr. Stack, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. YATES, 
Mr. Casey, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. MICHEL, 
Mr. CONTE, Mr. McDapg, and Mr. MYERS 
of Indiana were appointed managers of 
the conference on the part of the House. 

At 2:05 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, by Mr. Berry, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 1757. An act for the relief of Plotemia 
Mabanag Bareng and Bastiana Lillan Ma- 
banag Bareng; 

H.R. 5247. An act to authorize a local pub- 
lic works capital development and invest- 
ment program; 

H.R, 6698. An act to amend section 1113 
of the Social Security Act to make perma- 
nent the program of temporary assistance 
for U.S, citizens returned from abroad, sub- 
ject to specific limitations on the aggregate 
dollar amount of such assistance which may 
be provided and on the period for which 
such assistance may be furnished in any 
particular case; and 

H.R. 7136. An act to continue the special 
supplemental food program for women, in- 


fants, and children through September 30, 
1975. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
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House Joint Resolution No. 210 adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Connecti- 
cut; ordered to Me on the table: 
“RESOLUTION WELCOMING THE SOUTH VIET- 

NAMESE REFUGEES TO THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

“Resolved by this Assembly: 

“Whereas, the end of the United States’ 
involvement in South Vietnam has created 
an influx of Vietnamese refugees into this 
country; and 

“Whereas, President Ford has expressed his 
concern at the uncharitable reaction of some 
Americans to the plight of these refugees; 
and 

“Whereas, excepting the American Indian, 
we, as citizens of this country, are all im- 
migrants or descendants of immigrants from 
every country in the world; and 

“whereas, sixty per cent of these refugees 
are children, many are elderly, many are too 
ola to enter the job market, and of the 
30,000 prospective members of the labor 
force, many are doctors, lawyers and- busi- 
nessmen who can readily find places for 
themselves in American life and contribute 
needed skills to our society; and 

“Whereas, despite the current economic 
situation, the United States has a moral ob- 
ligation to render the greatest possible degree 
of assistance to all’those who seek haven on 
our shores as a result of the turmoil of war 
in Southeast Asia. The United States of 
America can do nothing less; and 

“Whereas, to turn our backs on these ref- 
ugees at this time, we would, in the words 
of AFL-CIO President, George Meany, “be 
denying our heritage and the history of this 
country as a haven for the oppressed.” 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
members of this assembly unite in welcom- 
ing these South Vietnamese refugees to “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave”; 
and 

“Be it further resolved, that the clerks of 
the house and senate cause a copy of this 
resolution to be sent to Gerald R. Ford, Pres- 
ident of the United States, and to the clerks 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives and the United States Senate, as an 
expression of our strong support of the hu- 
manitarian efforts to assist the refugees of 
South Vietnam.” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
their titles and referred, as indicated: 

H.R. 1757, An act for the relief of Plotemia 
Mabanag Bareng and Bastiana Lillian Maha- 
nag Bereng; to. the Committee on the 
Judiciary; 

H.R. 5247. An act to authorize a local pub- 
lic works capital development and inyest- 
ment program; to the Committee on Public 
Works; and 

H.R. 6698. An act to amend section 1113 of 
the Social Security Act to make permanent 
the program of temporary assistance for U.S. 
citizens returned from abroad, subject to 
specific limitations on the aggregate doliar 
amount of such assistance which may be 
provided and on the period for which such 
assistance may be furnished in any particu- 
lar case; to the Committee on Finance. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CULVER) announced that on 
today, May 21, 1975, he signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 


H.R. 4481. An act making emergency em- 
ployment appropirations for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5357. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
promotion of tourist travel. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry; with an 
amendment: n 

S. Res. 155. A resolution relating to white 
corn statistical information (Rept. No. 94- 
150). 

EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK CREDIT—CONFERENCE 

REPORT (REPT. NO. 94—151) 


By Mr. McGOVERN, from the commit- 
tee of conference, submitted a report on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 1236) to extend and amend the 
Emergency Livestock Credit Act of 1974, 
and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to be printed, 

INDOCHINA MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSIST- 
ANCE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the com- 
mittee of conference, submitted a report 
on. the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 6755) to enable the 
United States to render assistance to, or 
in ‘behalf of, certain migrants and 
refugees. 

By Mr. HASKELL; from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

E.R, 3130. An‘act to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 in order to 
clarify the procedures therein with respect 
to the preparation of environmental impact 
statements (Rept. No. 94-152). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr, WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Lowell W. Perry, of Michigan, to be a mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

By Mr. DOLE, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

Ralph N. Austin, of Colorado, and David C. 
Waidrop, of South Carolina, to be members 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

W. Laird Stabler, Jr., of Delaware, to be 
U.S, attorney for the District of Delaware. 

(The foregoing nomination from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was reported with the 
recommendation that it be confirmed, subject 
to the nominee’s. commitment to respond to 
requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Norman R. Augustine, of Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

(The foregoing nomination from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services was reported with 
the recommendation that it be confirmed, 
subject to the nominee’s commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
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fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the nomination of Major Gen- 
eral Berry, U.S. Army, for promotion to 
the grade of lieutenant general; and, in 
the Air Force, Major Generals Allen and 
Colladay to the grade o7 lieutenant gen- 
eral. I ask that these names be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, there are 98 appointments in the 
Army to the grade of colonel and below. 
In the Navy and Naval Reserve, there are 
2,772 for promotion to the grade of com- 
mander and below; in the Marine Corps 
and Marine Corps Reserve, there are 88 
permanent appointments to the grade 
of colonel. In the Air National Guard 
there are 26 officers for promotion to 
lieutenant colonel in the Reserve of the 
Air Force. Since these names have al- 
ready appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD and to save the expense of print- 
ing again, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary's 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordéred to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 9, and 
May 12, 1975, at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 1790. A bill to amend and improve the 
war powers resolution. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr, TOWER: 

S.1791. A bill for the relief-.of David 
Olivas-Sanchez, his wife Felicitas Franco 
De Olivas, and their children, Martin Olivas- 
Franco and Isidro Olivas-Franco. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
NELSON) : 

5. 1792, A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act and the Smali Business Investment 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 1793. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act-so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside ihcome 
which an individual may earn while re- 
ceiving benefits thereunder. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1794. A bill to amend the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1956, as amended. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. BAYH, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
MCGOVERN, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr, Jackson, and Mr. CLARK) : 

S. 1795. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 by providing for the develop- 
ment and adoption of a balanced economic 
growth plan, and for other purposes. Re- 


ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 
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By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
BuckKLey, and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 1796. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to delegate to the States cer- 
tain functions with respect to the location 
and plans for structures, excavations, dredg- 
ing, or fills in or on certain navigable and 
other waters of the United States. Referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PELL: 

5.1797. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 to provide that 10 percent of the 
emergency job funds made available to elig- 
ible applicants will be used for jobs in pri- 
vate nonprofit institutions, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

S.1798. A bill to amend title 3, United 
States Code. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
CULVER): 

5.1799. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to carry out certain dredging 
and related activities on the Missouri River 
Oxbow Lakes. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
JavrIrs) : 

S. 1800. A bill to amend and extend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, to provide for the im- 
provement of museum services, and to pro- 
vide indemnities for exhibitions of artistic 
and humanistic endeavors, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. TAPT: 

5. 1801. A bill to provide an alternative 
pian for providing essential rail services to 
the Midwest and Northeast regions of the 
United States, to modernize certain railroad 
procedures, and for other purposes, Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1802. A bill for the relief of Ashok 
Raine. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1803. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to increase the exemption 
for purposes of the Federal estate tax and 
to increase the estate tax marital deduction. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. DomMeENnicr, and Mr. 
FANNIN) : 

S.J. Res. 86. A joint resolution suthorizing 
the President to proclaim October 26 of 
each year “National Solar Energy Day.” Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 1790. A bill to amend and improve 
the war powers resolution. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Eaciteron when he 
introduced the above bill appear earlier 
in the RECORD.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and 
Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 1792. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act and the Small Business In- 
yestment Act. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Jayits when he 
introduced the above bill appear earlier 
in the RECORD.) 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 1793. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to remove 
the limitation upon the amount of out- 
side income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits thereunder. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
Iam introducing legislation to repeal the 
earnings limitation for all social security 
beneficiaries. This arbitrary limitation on 
the right of senior citizens aged 65 to 72 
to work and earn money serves as a 
major work disincentive. I first intro- 
duced this bill in January 1973. I am 
pleased that the concept of repealing 
the earnings limitation has broad sup- 
port, including Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER. 

Social security should not be a con- 
tract to quit work. Those penalized by 
the earnings limitation often have the 
greatest need for more income than social 
security benefits can provide. And the 
working man is penalized, since income 
from investments is not counted in de- 
termining whether benefits shall be re- 
duced. A man earning thousands of dol- 
lars from investments receives his full 
social security check while the man who 
has labored for a salary all his life and 
needs to continue working as a matter of 
economic survival cannot do so without 
a penalty. 

I have said many times that social 
security is one of the finest domestic pro- 
grams the Federal Government adminis- 
ters. But the system is not perfect. And 
parts of it—the income limitation for 
instance—are wrong. Here we take able- 
bodied men and women who want to 
work, who are good at their work and 
who would feel lost without their jobs, 
and we put pressure on them not to work 
and then we penalize them if they con- 
tinue to work. This injustice must be 
corrected. It should have been corrected 
years ago. 

The impact of eliminating the earn- 
ings limit would be widespread. As of 
January 1, 1972, an estimated 10 million 
persons aged 65 to 72 were eligible for 
social security benefits or were depend- 
ent on beneficiaries. At least 2.5 million 
of these people are directly affected by 
the earnings ceiling. Nearly a million 
earn enough that their social security 
benefits are eliminated entirely. Another 
million earn enough that their benefits 
are reduced. And a half-million more 
earn amounts which are only $100 or 
$200 below the ceiling. They receive their 
full social security benefits only because 
in many cases, they intentionally limit 
their earnings because of the earnings 
limitation. HEW studies have shown that 
the greatest deterrent to work occurs at 
just below the ceiling level. 

The estimated additional cost of this 
proposal does not take into account the 
fact that the additional money that 
beneficiaries can earn will produce sub- 
stantial tax revenues, thereby reducing 
the cost to the American taxpayer. In 
addition, the administrative expense of 
sending out forms, keeping records and 
collecting rebates from senior citizens 
who have “overearned” is a needless 
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waste of money—money that would 
otherwise go directly to those in need. 

For too long we have played an arbi- 
trary numbers game with the earnings 
limitation. Congress has raised the figure 
by small amounts every year. While this 
is an improvement, it is not enough. 

Simply raising the limit does not re- 
move the inherent inequity of the earn- 
ings test. Therefore, I propose eliminat- 
ing the test anè allowing senior citizens 
to play a productive role in society as 
long as they wish, secure in the knowl- 
edge that their Government is not penal- 
izing them for working. 


By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1794. A bill to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, as 
amended. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956. 

During the almost 20 years since pas- 
sage of the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act, the program has assisted thousands 
of farmers throughout the western 
United States who have joined together 
in order to participate in irrigation pro- 
jects under the Federal reclamation laws. 
The act has proven to be a valuable tool 
for the development and effective utiliza- 
tion of our water and related land re- 
sources. 

The importance of the program to the 
Nation is reflected in the number of pro- 
jects which have benefited under the 
act. In Idaho, for example, six different 
projects have been completed under the 
provisions of the act. Nationwide, 41 pro- 
jects have been completed with loans 
totalling $95 million. In addition, 14 proj- 
ects with loans totalling $66 million were 
under construction as of January 1975. 
The Department of Interior is actively 
considering 10 more projects and I have 
been informed that at least 44 additional 
loan applications are being prepared. 

The origin and success of the small 
reclamation projects program is due, in 
large part, to the strong support of the 
National Water Resources Association 
which played a major role in the drafting 
of the original legislation. Last fall, dur- 
ing the Association’s annual convention, 
the membership reviewed the operation 
of the small reclamation projects pro- 
gram and concluded that perfecting 
amendments to the act were desirable in 
order to improve the program and cor- 
rect problems which had become evident 
through experience with the act. The 
measure which I introduce today, reflects 
nearly two decades of experience with a 
widely used Federal program and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1794 


Be it enacied by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1958 (70 


Stat. 1044) as amended, is further amended 
as follows. 
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(a) Subsection 2(d) of the Act, as 
amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) ‘The term ‘project’ shalt mean (i) 
any complete irrigation project, or (if) any 
multiple-purpose water resource project that 
is authorized or is eligible for authorization 
under the Federal Reclamation laws, or 
(iil) any distinct unit of a project described 
in clauses (1) and (fi) or (iv) any project 
for the drainage of irrigated lands, without 
regard to whether such lands are irrigated 
with water supplies developed pursuant to 
the Federal Reclamation laws or (v) any 
project for the rehabilitation and better- 
ment of a project or distinct unit de- 
scribed in clauses (i) (ff), (iff) and 
(iv) provided that the estimated total 
project cost described in clauses (i), (if), 
(iit), (iv) or (v) does not exceed the 
maximum allowable estimated total project 
cost as determined by subsection (f) hereof. 
Nothing contained in this Act shall preclude 
the making of more than one loan or grant 
or combined loan and grart, to an organiza- 
tion so long as no two such loans or grants. 
or combinations thereof, are for the same 
project, as herein defined.” 

(b) Section 2, as amended, is further 
amended by adding a new Subsection (f), 
as follows: 

“(f) The maximum allowable estimated 
total project cost of a proposal submitted 
during any given calendar year shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary using the Bureau 
of Reclamation composite construction cost 
index for January of that year with $15,000,- 
000 as the January 1971 base.” 

(c) Section 4, as amended, is further 
amended by adding a new Subsection (d) as 
follows: 

“(d) At the time of his submitting the 
project proposal to the Congress, or at any 
subsequent time prior to completion of con- 
struction of the project, the Secretary may 
increase the amount of the requestea loan 
and/or grant to an amount within the maxi» 
mum allowed by Subsection (a) of Section 
5 of the Act as herein amended, to compen- 
sate for increases in construction costs due 
to price escalation and/or for such changes 
in or additions, to the proposed plan a E 
may find proper and necessary to earry out 
the original purposes of the project; Provided, 
That no such increase shall become effective 
prior to sixty calendar days (which sixty 
days, however, shall not include days on 
which either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) from the date on which 
the Secretary's findings and approval for 
such increase are submitted to the Congress 
and then only if, within said sixty days, 
neither the House nor the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee disapproves the 
project proposal by Committee resolution.” 

(d) Section 4, as amended, is further 
amended by changing Subsection (d} to Sub- 
section (e) and amending if to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(e) No obligation of funds shall be made 
for financial participation in any such proj- 
ect, prior to sixty calendar days (which 
sixty days, however, shall not include days 
on which either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate 1s not in session because of 
adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) from the date on 
which the Secretary's findings and approval 
are submitted to the Congress and then only 
if, within said sixty days, neither the House 
nor the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee disapproves the project proposal 
by Committee resolution. The provisions of 
this Subsection (e) shall not be applicable 
to proposals made under Section 6 of this 
Act.” 
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(e) Section 4, as amended, is further 
amended by changing Subsection (e) to 
Subsection (f). 

(f) Subsection 5(a), as amended, is further 
amended by deleting “$10,000,000 or” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“two-thirds (24) of the maximum allow- 
able estimated total project cost as deter- 
mined by Subsection (f) of Section 2, or” 

(g) Section 10, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting “300,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “$400,000,000."" 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. NELSON, Mr. JACK- 
son, and Mr. CLARK) : 

S. 1795. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 by providing fer the 
development and adoption of a Balanced 
Economic Growth Plan, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

THE BALANCED GROWTH AND ECONOMIC PLAN- 

WING ACT OF 1075 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, today, 
I am pleased to introduce together with 
Senator Javits and Senators EAGLETON, 
BAYH, McGovern, MCGEE, and NELSON, 
the Balanced Growth and Economic 
Planning Act of 1975. 

This is an extremely important bill, 
perhaps the most important I have au- 
thored in my Senate career. It represents 
months of effort on the part of Senator 
Javits and myself, and many others who 
contributed their ideas and who helped 
work out the details of the bill. 

Let me make a brief explanation of 
what this bill does. Basically, it estab- 
lishes procedures within the executive 
branch and within the legislative branch 
for the drafting, consideration, and 
adoption of a long-term economic plan. 
Such procedures are vitally necessary 
if the Federal Government is to put its 
own house in order. 

The bill creates an Economic Planning 
Board in the Office of the President, 
composed of three persons nominated by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The function of the Board is to draft 
a proposed balanced economic growth 
plan. It does this with the assistance of 
the Council on Economic Planning, made 
up of the President’s Cabinet and other 
high-ranking officials, and an Advisory 
Committee on Economic Planning com- 
posed of 12 persons, 4 appointed by the 
President and 8 appointed by the Con- 


gress. 

The bill also provides congressional 
and local participation roles that are of 
central, importance in the planning proc- 
ess. Under the bill, the President will 
submit his proposed plan to Congress 
every 2 years. He will also submit copies 
of his proposed plan to the Governors 
of each State at the same time that the 
plan is submitted to Congress. 

The Joint Economic Committee will be 
responsible for holding hearings on the 
proposed plan and for reporting a con- 
current resolution to the House and the 
Senate, approving, rejecting, or modify- 
ing the proposed pian. 

Prior to holding its hearings, the Joint 
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Economic Committee will receive views 
and comments on the proposed plan 
from each of the standing committees of 
Congress. In addition, the Governor of 
each State is given the opportunity to 
submit a report to the Joint Economic 
Committee responding to the proposed 
plan. Each Governor's report, as we en- 
vision it, will include the views of other 
local officials and citizens within the 
State after public hearings have been 
held within the State, in accordance with 
procedures to be established by the Gov- 
ernor. 

It is the intent of the authors of this 
bill to provide for the widest possible 
public participation. We believe that the 
involvement of State and local officials 
and citizens is essential to the success of 
long-term economic planning in the 
United States. 

We have heard much in recent months 
of the lack of public ‘confidence in the 
economy. I believe that the public is on 
the verge of losing confidence in both the 
economy and the political process. 

The loss of public confidence goes far 
beyond the present economic difficulties, 
serious as our economic situation now is. 
The people are drifting away from their 
Government. They feel left out, cut off 
from the centers of power where deci- 
sions are made directly and indirectly 
influencing their lives and well-being. 

The Balanced Growth and Economic 
Planning Act is designed to bring the 
people and their State and local elected 
influencing their lives and well-being. 
practical reason that effective national 
long-term economic planning requires 
national, grass roots cooperation, or it is 
doomed to failure before it gets off the 
ground. 

One of the problems I have encoun- 
tered in discussions of economic plan- 
ning is that there is a tendency for some 
people to have a closed mind about the 
subject. There are many biases when it 
comes to planning, both for and against. 

Part of the difficulty lies with the def- 
inition of economic planning, or rather 
with the definitions, for there does not 
seem to be a single accepted meaning of 
the term. 

When I think of planning, I think of 
looking ahead and attempting to antic- 
ipate future events. The point is not to 
plan just for the sake of planning, or to 
attempt to manage or control the econ- 
omy. I do not believe a rigidly managed 
economy would work well in America. 

If planning is to be a useful tool for 
helping to solve our long-term economic 
problems, it must be tailored to meet 
the peculiar and unique characteristics 
of the American economy and the Amer- 
ican political system, 

For this reason, in drafting the bill we 
adhered to three principles: 

First, the planning process must be 
open and democratic. Long-term eco- 
nomic policy is too important to leave 
to the economists or to any group of ex- 
perts. American-style economic planning 
must be based on the widest citizen par- 
ticipation and the full involvement and 
cooperation of State and local elected 
Officials. 
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Second, Congress must be an equal 
partner with the President in the fram- 
ing of the plan, and it must have the 
authority to approve, disapprove, or 
modify any plan. 

Third, the planning process must in- 
clude an improved system for gathering 
information about the economy and for 
distributing this information to the pub- 
lic. It is my conviction that the quality 
of decisions improves with the quality 
of information and understanding in 
the public and the private sectors. 

I am confident that the introduction 
of this bill will spark wide debate. In- 
deed, it already has. A number of news- 
paper and magazine articles have been 
written in recent weeks on the subject 
of economic planning—some of them in 
direct response to the Balanced Growth 
and Economic Planning Act. 

I am also confident that support for 
the bill will increase as understanding 
for the need for long-term planning in- 
creases. The harsh fact is that the econ- 
omy is performing poorly and the pros- 
pects for the future are grim, unless we 
institute long-overdue reforms in the 
way we develop economic policy. 

I am one U.S. Senator who is ready 
to do something to avoid the bleak fore- 
cast of high unemployment, slow growth 
and continuing inflation for the next sev- 
eral years. 

I am one U.S. Senator who is ready 
to do something about our failure to 
achieve national goals in areas such as 
employment, housing, and urban devel- 
opment. 

The Balanced Growth and Economic 
Planning Act will help us confront our 
economic problems and find solutions. If 
we do not plan, we will continue to have 
shortages and inflation and high unem- 
ployment. If we do not plan, we will have 
wage and price controls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
Balanced Growth and Economic Plan- 
ning Act of 1975, a fact sheet explaining 
the bill, and articles written by Richard 
L. Strout for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, May 15, 1975, Jack Friedman for 
the New York Times, May 18, 1975, and 
Saul Friedman for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, May 13, 1975. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1795 
A bill to amend the Employment Act of 1946 
by providing for the development and 
adoption of a Balanced Economic Growth 

Plan, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Employment Act of 1946 is amended by add- 
Ing at the end thereof the following new 
title: 

“TITLE IL—BaLaNcep GROWTH AND ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 
“SHORT TITLE 

“Bec. 201. This title may be cited as the 

‘Balanced Growth and Economic Planning 


Act of 1975." 
“FINDINGS 
“Sec. 202. (a) The United States is suffer- 
ing its worst economic deciine since the 
1930's. The combination of severe inflation 
and recession has disrupted the nation's 
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economy and has caused hardship for mil- 
Hons of Americans. Recession and inflation 
have both revealed basic structural defi- 
ciencies In the United States economy and 
have been intensified by conflicting and er- 
ratic short-term economic policies without 
in Many cases providing long-term solutions. 

“(b) The failure to develop a long-term 
national economic policy has also created 
fundamental imbalances in the economy. 

“(c) No single Government agency is re- 
sponsible for acquiring a current detailed 
view of the national economy and its com- 
ponent interrelationships and the data neces- 
sary to maintain such a picture. Without 
such information, it is not possible ade- 
quately to analyze the economy, to antici- 
pate and identify emerging problems, or to 
advise the President and the Congress about 
timety and effective action. Government data 
collection must be better coordinated and 
systematized and information should be in 
a form that permits the identification in de- 
tailed comparison of major available options. 

“(ad) Although the Federal Government 
plays a major role in the nation’s economy, 
the United States has no single governmen- 
tal body engaged in the systematic and com- 
prehensive formulation of national economic 
goals and policies. The formulation of long- 
term national economic goals, the identifica- 
tion of available and potential labor, capital, 
and natural resources, and recommendations 
for policies to reconcile goals and resources 
would enable the Federal Government to de- 
termine and rationalize its own impact on 
the national economy. These activities would 
provide assistance to State and local govern- 
Tents and the private sector by permitting 
action with greater knowledge of the na- 
tion’s economic direction. 

“(e) The establishment of an agency to 
recommend to the executive and legislative 
branches consistent long range economic 
goals and priorities, and policies to provide 
for their realization, would fill a major na- 
tional need. 


“(f) Individual economic security and per- 
sonal well being are essential requirements 
to balanced growth in a free society. The eco- 
nomic decisions of the Federal Government 


have direct ct-on the lives of individual 
citizens. It is therefore necessary to provide 
® process of open and democratic planning 
for the future to enable the citizens of the 
United States to participate fully in the 
making of policies affecting the national 
economy. 

“(g) The Congress finds that the formula- 
tion of national economic goals, consistent 
with the Nation's economic resources and 
the identification of coherent policies to 
realize those goals are important national 
requirements which will achieve balanced 
economic growth and promote the economic 
well being of all our citizens. 


“PURPOSES 


“Sec. 203. The Purposes of this title are to: 

“(1) Establish an Economic Planning 
Board in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent with responsibility for anticipating the 
Nation’s economic needs, measuring avail- 
able national economic resources, assuring 
an adequate supply of industrial raw mate- 
rials and energy, outlining economic goals, 
and in the light of long-range economic 
trends and opportunities, for developing a 
proposed Balanced Economic Growth Plan, 
and recommending policies to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the Plan. 

“(2) Provide for the development of a Bal- 
anced Economic Growth Plan, embodying co- 
herent and realizable long-term economic 
goals, consistent with the Nation’s economic 
resources and identifying the policies and ac- 
tions that would be required to attain such 

oals, 
P “(3) Provide for the continuing and system- 
atic access by the Economic Planning 
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Board to economic information and data re- 
quired to prepare, review, and revise the Bal- 
anced Economic Growth Plan and to evalu- 
ate implementation of the Plan, and for the 
general dissemination of such information 
and data in accordance with this act to pro- 
mote widespread, informed and effective pub- 
lic participation in the planning process. 

“(4) Provide for appropriate participation 
by State and local governments and regional 
organizations, business, labor, consumers, 
other interested groups, organizations, and 
private citizens in the development and re- 
vision of such Plan. 

“(6) Provide for Congressional review of 
each proposed Balanced Economic Growth 
Plan and for the approval or disapproval of 
the Plan by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. 

“(6) Establish.procedures whereby the de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will contribute to the continued as- 
sessment and implementation of the Bal- 
anced Economic Growth Plan. 

“ECONOMIC PLANNING BOARD 

“Sec. 204. (a) There is established in the 
Executive Office of the President an Economic 
Planning Board (referred to in this title as 
the ‘Board’). The Board shall be composed 
of three members who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Board shall be 
composed of persons of diverse munds 
and experience. The President shall designate 
one of the members of the Board as Chair- 
man. 

“(b) The Board shall— 

“(1) prepare and submit to the Council 
on Economic Planning a proposed Balanced 
Economic Growth Plan, as provided in sec- 
tion 208(a), for approval by the Council; 

“(2) seek the active participation by re- 
gional, State, and local agencies and instru- 
mentalities and the private sector through 
public hearings and other appropriate means 
to insure that the views and proposals of all 
segments of the economy are taken into ac- 
count in the formulation of the Plan; 

“(3) evaluate and measure the achieve- 
ment of the goals and objectives contained 
in any approved Balanced Economic Growth 
Plan and réport thereon, as provided in sec- 
tion 208(b); 

“(4) review major programs and activi- 
ties of the Federal Government to deter- 
mine the extent to which such programs or 
activities are consistent with any approved 
Plan; 

“(5) coordinate the long-range planning 
activities of the departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government to assure maxi- 
mum consistency of such activities with the 
goals and objectives stated in an approved 
Pian; and 

“(6) carry out such other functions per- 
taining to long-term economic planning as 
the President may direct. 

“(c) The Board is authorized— 

“(1) to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of, such specialists and other experts 
as may be necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of the Board, the Council, or any ad- 
visory committee under this title, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 

tates Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
II of chapter 53 of such title regarding 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates; and subject to all such provisions, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
other officers and employees as may be nec- 
essary for carrying out such functions; 

“(2) to procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code; 

“(3) to contract with any public agency 
or instrumentality or with any person or 
organization for the performance of services 
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in furtherance of the functions and re- 
bilities of the Office; and 

“(4) hold such hearings at such times and 
places as deems advisable, and administer 
oaths and affirmations to witnesses. . 

*(d)(1) Section 5313 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“*(13) Members of the Economic Planning 
Board.’ 

“DIVISION OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


“Sec. 205. (a) There is established in the 
Board a Division of Economic Information 
through which the Board is authorized to 
secure information, data, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly from various departments, 
agencies, and establishments of the Execu- 
tive branch of government. All such depart- 
ments, agencies, and establishments shall 
furnish the Board any available material 
which it determines to be necessary in the 
performance of its duties and functions 
(other than material the disclosure of which 
would be a violation of law). The Board fs 
also authorized upon agreement with the 
head of any such department, agency, or 
establishment, to utilize its services, facilities, 
and personnel with or without reimburse- 
ment, and the head of each such department, 
agency, or establishment is authorized to 
provide the Director such services, facilities, 
and personnel, 

“(b) The-Board shall carry out a program 
to insure the dissemination of economic data, 
statistics, and information in such form and 
manner as will provide a basis on which 
State and local governments, private enter- 
prise, and the Federal government can make 
informed economic decisions and participate 
effectively in the planning process carried 
out under this title. 

“(c)(1) The furnishing of any informa- 
tion, data, estimates, or statistics under this 
title by any person acting independently or 
pursuant to a requirement established under 
this title shall not be a violation of. or evi- 
dence of a violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States. 

“(2) Disclosure of any information, data, 
estimates, or statistics in violation of any 
rule or regulation promulgated by the Board 
or the disclosure of any trade secret or pro- 
prietary information or any other informa- 
tion furnished to the Federal Government on 
a confidential basis by any person in the 
exercise of functions under this title shall 
be a violation of section 1905 of title 18, 
United States Code. 


“COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC PLANNING 


“Sec. 206. (a) There is established in the 
Economic Planning Board a Council on Eco- 
nomic Planning (referred to In this title as 
the ‘Council’) which shal! consist of— 

“(1) The Chairman of the Economic Plan- 
ning Board, who shall be the Chairman of 
the Council; 

“(2) the Secretary of State; 

“(3) the Secretary of the Treasury; 

“(4) the Secretary of Defense; 

“(5) the Secretary of the Interior; 

“(6) the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

“(7) the Attorney General; 

“(8) the Secretary of Transportation; 

“(9) the Secretary of Agriculture; 

“(10) the Secretary of Commerce; 

“(11) the Secretary of Labor; 

“(12) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; 

“(13) the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; 

“(14) the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; 

“(15) the Director of the Office of - 
ment and Budget; ne 4 

“(16) the Administrator of the Federal 

Administration; and 

“(17) the Chairman of the Advisory Com- 

mittee on Economic Planning. 
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“(b) It shall be the function of the Coun- 
cil to review and make such revisions as it 
deems appropriate in the Balanced Economic 
Growth Plan as submitted by the Board 
under section 204, and, upon approval of the 
Plan, to transmit the Plan to the President, 
and to review, on a regular basis, progress 
made in the implementation of the Pian. 
The Council shall adopt such rules for the 
conduct of its business as it may deem 
proper. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC PLANNING 

“Sec. 207. (a) To furnish advice and assist- 
ance to the Board in the preparation and 
review of the Plan, there is established an 
Advisory Committee on Economic Planning 
which shall consist of— 

“(1) four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

“(2) four members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; and 

(3) four members appointed by the Presi- 

dent of the Senate. 
The Committee shall elect a Chairman, and 
shall meet at the call of the Chairman, but 
not less than twice a year. The members of 
the Advisory Committee shall be appointed 
from among representatives of business, la- 
bor, and the public at large, who are com- 
petent by virtue of training or experience 
to furnish advice to the Board on the views 
and opinions of broad segments of the pub- 
lic in matters involyed in the formulation 
and implementation of the Balanced Eco- 
nomic Growth Plan. Each member of the 
Advisory Committee shall be entitied to be 
compensated at a rate equal to the per diem 
equivalent of the rate for an individual oc- 
cupying a position under level II of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5314 of 
title 5, United States Code, when engaged in 
the actual performance of his duties as such 
a member, and each member shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses Incurred in 
the performance of his duties. 

“(b) The Advisory Committee is author- 
ized to establish regional or industry sub- 
committees to furnish advice and assistance 
to it in the formulation and implementation 
of the Plan. Any such subcommittee shall 
consist of at least one member of the Ad- 
visory Committee and shall be broadly rep- 
resentative of the particular region or indus- 
try, including business, labor, and consumer 
interests. 

“THE BALANCED ECONOMIC GROWTH PLAN 


“Sec. 208 (a) Not later than April 1, 1977, 
and biannually thereafter, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress a proposed long- 
term Balanced Economic Growth Plan pre- 
pared by the Board and approved by the 
Council. The Plan shall— 

“(1) establish economic objectives for a 
period to be determined by the Board, paying 
particular attention to the attainment of 
the goals of full employment, price stability, 
balanced economic growth, an equitable dis- 
tribution of income, the efficient utilization 
of both private and public resources, bal- 
anced regional and urban development, stable 
international relations, and meeting essen- 
tial national needs in transportation, energy, 
agriculture, raw materials, housing, educa- 
tion, public services, and research and 
development; 

“(2) identify the resources required for 
achieving the economic objectives of the 
Plan by forecasting the level of production 
and investment by major industrial, agri- 
cultural, and other sectors, the levels of 
State, local, and Federal Government eco- 
nomic activity, and relevant international 
economic activity, for the duration of the 
Plan; and 

“(3) recommend legislative and adminis- 
trative actions necessary or desirable to 
achieve the objectives of the Plan, including 
recommendations with respect to money sup- 
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ply growth, the Federal budget, credit needs, 
interest. rates, taxes and subsidies, antitrust 
and merger policy, changes in industrial 
structure and regulation, international trade, 
and other policies and programs of economic 
significance. 

“(b) The President shall submit to the 
Congress with the proposed Pian a Report 
prepared by the Board and approved by the 
Council. The report shall— 

“(1) provide whatever data and analysis 
are necessary to support the objectives, re- 
source needs, and policy recommendations 
contained in the Plan; 

“(2) provide an examination of longer- 
term economic trends beyond the period 
of the Plan and recommend objectives with 
respect to the goals outlined in subsection 
(a) (1); 

“(3) compare the actual results with re- 
spect to matters referred to in subsection 
(a) since the submission of the previous 
Pian with the projected results of the Plan 
when submitted and indicate (A) the rea- 
son for any failure to achieve the objectives 
of that Plan, and (B) the steps being taken 
to achieve the objectives of the previous 
Pian and (C) any necessary revisions in the 
Plan, 

“STATE AND LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


“Sec. 209. (a) The Board shall establish 
procedures to imsure widespread consulta- 
tion with regional, State, and local planning 
agencies in preparation of the Plan. 

“(b) At the time of submission of any 
proposed Plan to the Congress, the President 
shall transmit copies of the Pian to the Gov- 
ernor of each State and to other appropriate 
State and local officials. Within 60 days from 
the submission by the President to Congress 
of the proposed Plan, the Governor of each 
State may submit to the Joint Economic 
Committee a report containing findings and 
recommendations with respect to the pro- 
posed Plan, Any such report submitted by 
a Governor shall include the views and com- 
ments of citizens within the State, after 
public hearings haye been held within the 
State. 

“(e) 
State, or iocal p agency, the Eco- 
nomic Planning Board shall review the plan 
of such agency to determine its consistency 
with the Plan and recommend changes to 
bring such plan more fully into conformity 
with the Plan. Funds available to such an 
agency under section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 may, in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, be 
used by such agency for the purpose of mak- 
ing such changes. 

“CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 

“Sec. 210 (a) Each proposed Balanced Eco- 
nomic Growth Plan shall be referred to the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress. 
Within 60 days after receipt by the Congress 
of such proposed Plan, each standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
each standing committee of the Senate and 
each joint committee of the Congress shall 
submit to the Joint Economic Committee a 
report containing its views and recommenda- 
tions with respect to all matters contained in 
the Plan which relate to matters within the 
jurisdiction of each such committee. ‘The re- 
ports by the Committee on the Budget of the 
Senate and the Committee on the Budget 
of the House of Representatives shall contain 
the recommendations of such committees re- 
Fe epii budget policy for the duration of the 


“(b) The Joint Economic Committee shall 
hold such hearings for the purpose of re- 
ceiving testimony from Members of Congress, 
appropriate representatives of Federal de- 
partments and agencies, the general public, 
and interested groups as the Committee 
deems advisable. The Committee shall also 
consider the comments and views on the 


Upon the request of any regional, 
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proposed plan which are received from State 
and local officials under section 209. 

“(c) Not later than 105 days after the 
submission of a proposed National Economic 
Plan to the Congress, the Joint Economic 
Committee shall report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Senate a concurrent 
resolution which shall state in substance 
that Congress approves or disapproves the 
proposed Plan, in whole or in part, and which 
may contain such alternatives to, modifica- 
tions of, or additions to the Plans as the 
Committee deems appropriate. The report 
accompanying such concurrent resolution 
shall include findings and recommendations 
contained in the proposed Plan. The Joint 
Economic Committee may from time to time 
make such other reports and recommenda- 
tions to the House and Senate as it deems 
advisable. 

“(e) Not later than 15 days after submis- 
sion of a proposed National Economic Plan 
to the Congress, the Congress shall act upon 
a concurrent resolution reported under sub- 
section (c). Upon adoption of any such reso- 
lution, a copy thereof, together with a copy 
of any report or document prepared by any 
committee of either House or by any joint 
committee in connection with the considera- 
tion by the Congress of the proposed Plan 
shall be transmitted to the President. 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee such sums as may be necessary to enable 
it to carry out its functions under this 
section. 


“FINAL ADOPTION OF THE PLAN 


Sec. 211. (a) Upon receipt of a concurrent 
resolution pursuant to section 208, the Pres- 
ident may make such modifications as he 
deems appropriate in any part of the Plan 
which was disapproved or which was not ap- 
proved by the Congress, and shall publish 
a copy of the Plan, together with a copy of 
the concurrent resolution and all reports and 
documents accompanying such resolution, 
except that, if the concurrent resolution dis- 
approved the entire proposed Plan, the Pres- 
ident shall revise the Plan and resubmit it 
to the Congress not later than 30 days after 
the receipt of the concurrent resolution. Not 
later than 30 days after receipt of a revised 
Plan under the preceding sentence, the Con- 
gress shall, by concurrent resolution, approve 
or disapprove, in whole or in part, the revised 
Plan. 

“(b) The President directly, or acting 
through the Board, may not take any action 
under section 212, and the Board may not 
take any action under such section, with re- 
spect to any part of the Plan which has not 
been approved or which has been disapproved 
by the Congress. 

“EXECUTIVE BRANCH IMPLEMENTATION OF 

THE PLAN 

“Sec. 212. (a) The President, with the as- 
sistance of the Board, shall take appropriate 
actions to insure that the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch will carry 
out their programs and activities in such 
a manner as to further the objectives of the 
Plan, and to encourage State and local gov- 
ernments and the private sector to carry out 
their and activities in such a man- 
ner as to.further the objectives of the Plan. 

“(b) Whenever the Board pesmi Ane 

jepartment or agen: of the era 
ee ens has abenia any budget re- 
quest to the President or the Congress, or 
proposed any legislation, rule or regulation, 
or undertaken any other activity which may 
have a significant effect on the achievement 
of the goals and objectives contained in an 
approved Balanced Economic Growth Plan, 
the Board may require the head of such de- 
partment or agency to submit a detailed 
statement to the Board assessing the con- 
sistency of the proposed budget, legislation, 
rue, regulation, or other action, with the 
Plan, together with the reasons for any sig- 
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nificant departure from such goals and ob- 
jectives. 
“DIVISION OF BALANCED GROWTH AND 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


“Sec. 213. (a) There is established within 
the Congressional Budget Office a Division 
of Balanced Growth and Economic 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Division’) 
to perform long-term economic analysis. The 
Division shall be headed by a Deputy Di- 
rector who shall perform his duties under 
the supervision of the Director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office and shall perform 
such other duties as may be assigned to 
him by the Director. Such Deputy Director 
shall be appointed in the same manner, serve 
for the same period, and receive the same 
compensation as the ty Director pro- 
vided for in section 201 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974. 

“(b) It shall be the responsibility of the 
Division to assist the Joint Economie Com- 
mittee in the discharge of its duties under 
this act and to provide— 

“(1) information with respect to long-term 
economic trends, national goals, resource 
availability, and the economic policies neces- 
sary to achieve balanced long-term economic 
growth, 

“(2) information necessary for the prep- 
aration of the report and concurrent reso- 
lution identified in section 210(d), and 

“(3) such related information as the 
Committee may request. 

“(c) At the request of any other com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or 
the Senate, or any joint committee of Con- 
gress, the Division shall provide to such com- 
mittee or joint committee the information 
necessary to fulfill their responsibilities 
under section 208(a). 

“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 214. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be nec 
to carry out the provisions of this title.” 

“RELATION TO THE COUNCIL OP ECONOMIC 

ADVISERS 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Council 
of Economic Advisers to make an analysis 
of the relationship between the Economic 
Report and the Plan. The analysis of the 
Council shall be included in the Economic 
Report transmitted to Congress. 

“ECONOMIC INFORMATION 

“Sec. 3. At the time of the presentation of 
the first Balanced Economic Growth Plan 
to Congress, the Division of Economic In- 
formation of the Economic Planning Board, 
at the direction of and with the approval 
of the Board, shall transmit to the Congress 
a report on economic data, statistics, and 
information, which shall contain the 
following: 

“(1) A review, carried out in conjunction 
with other departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, of the activities, meth- 
ods, and purposes of the information and 
statistical gathering, collation, analysis, and 
presentation functions of the Federal 
Government. 

“(2) An analysis of the existing informa- 
tion and statistical systems, and the eco- 
nomic data required under Section 204 of 
this act. 

“(3) Recommendations for the improve- 
ment or modification in the standards, 
methods, and systems of statistics and in- 
formation gathering. 

“(4) Recommendations for such additional 
authority as may be necessary to obtain 
data not available under section 204 of this 
act. 


Fact SHEET ON THE BALANCED GROWTH AND 
ECONOMIC PLANNING Act OF 1975 

The purpose of the Balanced Growth and 

Economic Planning Act is to establish proce- 

dures within Congress and the Executive 
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Branch to formulate systematically and 
comprehensively long-term national eco- 
nomic goals and to recommend policy that 
will match goals and resources. 

x BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The bill proceeds on two basic assump- 
tions: first, that the economy will perform 
better with planning procedures and, sec- 
ondly, that economic choices will be more 
explicit and widely debated so that Con- 
gress and the public can participate full 
in the making of economic eae $ 

Under the proposed new procedures eco- 
nomic policy will be developed from an 
improved information base, it will be better 
coordinated, it will consider emerging and 
long-term problems to a greater extent than 
is the current practice, and it will take into 
account the views of state and local officials 
and the public, 

VOLUNTARY PLANNING 


The Balanced Economic Growth Plan that 
results from the new procedures will estab- 
lish long-term economic objectives, paying 
particular attention to the attainment of 
the goals of full employment, price stability, 
balanced economic growth, an equitable dis- 
tribution of income, efficient utilization of 
private and public resources, balanced re- 
gional and urban development, stable inter- 
national relations, and meeting essential na- 
tional needs in various sectors of the econ- 
omy. The plan will identify the resources 
required for achieving the objectives and 
recommend legislative and administrative 
actions to achieve them. 

Implementation of the plan within the 
Federal Government will be achieved 
through coordination of policy and actions 
among Government agencies. Implementa- 
tion in the private sector and in States and 
localities will be achieved through voluntary 
co-operation. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING BOARD 


The bill sets up an Economic Planning 
Board in the Office of the President, provides 
for Congressional review and approval or 
disapproval of each proposed plan, and es- 
tablishes procedures for public participation 
in the planning process. 

The Economic Planning Board is composed 
of three members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Board will operate in close asso- 
ciation with the Council on Economic Plan- 
ning, composed of members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and other high-ranking offi- 
cials. There is also an Advisory Committee 
on Economic Planning composed of 4 mem- 
bers appointed by the President, 4 members 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
4 members appointed by the President of 
the Senate. 

It is the Board’s duty to submit a pro- 
posed balanced economic growth plan to 
the Council for its approval. In drafting the 
proposed plan, the Board is required to seek 
the active participation of regional, State, 
and local agencies and private persons 
through public hearings and of the appro- 
priate means to insure that the views of all 
segments of the economy are taken into ac- 
count. The Board is responsible for evalu- 
ating and reporting on achievement of the 
goals and objectives in any approved plan, 
determining whether major Federal programs 
are consistent with any approved plan, and 
coordinating the long-term planning activi- 
ties of Federal agencies. 

The function of the Council is to review 
any proposed plan submitted by the Board, 
and transmit it together with revisions to 
the President. The functions of the Advisory 
Committee are to help provide the Board 
and the Council with the views of broad 
segments of the public, including business, 
labor and consumer interests; about matters 
relating to the formulation and implementa- 
tion of any plan, and to establish advisory 
subcommittees. 
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The Division of Economic Information is 
established in the Economic Planning Board. 
The purpose of the Division is to help the 
Board obtain information and estimates di- 
rectly from Federal agencies and to assist in 
the dissemination of information to State 
and local governments and to private per- 
sous so that they can make informed eco- 
nomic decisions and participate effectively 
in the planning process. An initial function 
of the Division will be to survey and assess 
government information gathering programs 
and recommend reforms. 

SUBMISSION OF PROPOSED PLAN BY PRESIDENT 


The President is required to submit to 
Congress, every 2 years, a proposed Balanced 
Economic Growth Plan together with a re- 
port prepared by the Board to aid in the 
consideration of the proposal. At the same 
time, the President submits copies of the 
proposed plan to the Governor of each State 
and to other State and local officials. 


CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


It is the duty of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee to hold public hearings on the pro- 
posed Balanced Economic Growth Plan after 
its submission to Congress, to consider the 
views on the plan of each standing commit- 
tee of Congress and the reports of the Gov- 
ernors, and to report to the House and Sen- 
ate within 105 days after its submission & 
concurrent resolution approving, disapprov- 
ing, or modifying in whole or in part, the 
proposed plan. The Committee must also 
make a report with findings and recommen- 
dations with respect to each of the main 
recommendations in the proposed plan. 

LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


The Governor of each state may submit, 
within 60 days from the submission of the 
proposed plan by the President, a report to 
the Joint Economic Committee responding 
to the proposed plan. A governor's report 
should include the views of citizens within 
the State after public hearings have been 
held within the State. 

The purpose of this part of the bill is to 
provide for the widest public participation. 
The Governors, local officials and citizens 
of each State are given the option of com- 
menting on the proposed plan at the same 
time it is being considered in Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Congress must act on the proposed plan 
within 135 days from its submission by the 
President by adopting, modifying, or reject- 
ing the concurrent resolution reported by 
the Joint Economic Committee. 

If the coneurrent resolution disapproves 
the entire proposed plan the President must 
revise and resubmit it. If any portion of the 
proposed plan is disapproved by Congress, 
that portion may not be implemented by 
the President or the Director. 


SHOULD U.S. Have a "5-YeaR PLAN?” 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WasHIncTON.—A corporation plans for its 
sales expansion, a parent plans for his child's 
education—but the U.S. Government doesn’t 
plan for its oil needs nor anticipate where 
next year’s gasoline will come from. 

That is the argument of a group of sen- 
ators and economists who want to set up 
an office of national economic planning. The 
“single most important piece of legislation 
in my 24 years of public service,” says Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D) of Minnesota. 

Immediately, it runs head-on into those 
who associate government planning with 
socialist control, 

If planning advocates “came right out and 
said they wanted to create an economic po- 
lice state their cause would never get off 
the ground,” charged Walter Wriston, First 
National City Bank president to a meeting 
“ay the Society of American Business Writers 

ere. 
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But New York banker Robert V.. Roosa 
says, “The choice is not between plan and 
no plan, but between coherent planning and 
chaotic planning.” 

“Are you satisfied with the way the econ- 
omy now is operating?” asks Sen. Jacob 
Javits (R) of New York, in effect.-“Achieve- 
ment of full employment and price stabili 
can no longer be left to luck.” : 

Economist Wassily Leontief, who received 
a Nobel Prize, Leonard Woodcock, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, and J. 
Irwin Miller, chairman of the Cummins En- 
gine Company, are among backers. They sup- 
port “the balanced growth and economic 
planning act of 1975.” It would set up an 
economic three-man board to coordinate data 
from other agencies and offering a report 
beginning in 1977. 

Herbert Stein, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under Presi- 
dents Nixon and Ford, pooh-poohs the idea. 
Federal planning, he thinks, is a subtle pre- 
scription for transferring power “from people 
acting in the market to people acting in 
the government.” 

Dr. Stein's opposition is not unexpected, 
since the planning proposal, by inference, is 
a criticism of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers for not doing more long- 
range planning itself. 

Significantly heading the list of academies, 
union and business. leaders supporting the 
program, is Leon H. Keyserling, former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 
under President Truman. 

By a coincidence, an independent five-man 
planning group set up by President Truman 
under Chairman William S. Paley, in Janu- 
ary 1951, issued a five-volume report, “Re- 
sources for Freedom,” forecasting a danger- 
ous energy and fuel shortage in another 25 
years or so. 

In October, 1970, Congress established the 
National Commission on Materiais Policy to 
look into world scarcities. It was the begin- 
ning of a feeling among many that the earth’s 
resources are finite, with famine latent. 

In June, 1973, the new commission deliv- 
ered its report, ‘Material Needs and Environ- 
ment—Today and Tomorrow.” It made more 
than 150 recommendations. Congressional 
staffs and committees are still studying it; 
Httle has been done. 

In 1974 the Commission on Supplies and 
Shortages was created as a rider to another 
piece of legislation. 

A private group, the National Academy of 
Sciences’ Committee om Mineral Resources 
and Environment (Comrate Committee) is- 
sued a report, February, 1975. 

Some critics say what America needs is 
more action by Congress, not more commis- 
sions. 

Sens. Humphrey and Javits argue, however, 
that something must be done to coordinate 
data being collected by 50 different uncon- 
nected agencies. The director of the new 
planning body would be “chief adviser to 
the president for economic affairs.” By con- 
trast, the present Council of Economic Ad- 
visers would continue to concentrate on 
“short-run problems.” 

How would recommendations be en- 
forced?—“Voluntary,"’ say Messrs. Humphrey, 
Javits, and Leontief; there would be “co- 
ercion,"’ assert critics. 


A PLANNED ECONOMY IN THE UNITED STATES? 
(By Jack Friedman) 

With the unemployment rate approaching 

9 per cent and inflation at a similar level 

Americans are very critical of the way in 


which national economic decisions are being 
made. 


The general belief is that policymakers do 
not anticipate upcoming problems and that 
current economic policy is determined by 
the timing of the next election. Under these 
conditions, it is felt, the winner of the 1976 
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Presidential race may well be determined 
largely by the state of the economy and by a 
candidate's image as an economic problem 
solver, 

Democratic and Republican Presidential 
candidates alike, then, are searching for po- 
litically appealing economic proposals which 
are general in nature and do not commit 
them to definite programs. One of the most 
appealing will be national economic plan- 
ning. 

Leonard Woodcock, head of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, puts the case this 
way: “We live in a large, complex, technologi- 
cal society in which planlessness means mas- 
sive dislocations. It is a crime to allow mil- 
lions of workers to lose their jobs because we 
refuse to plan.” 

Although widely practiced in Western Eu- 
rope, planning was for years associated here 
with Communist central planning alone. It 
has not been attempted in the United States 
in peacetime since the National Resources 
Planning Board of the New Deal days. 

A change in thinking has recently occur- 
red. America’s’ economic turmoil during the 
last decade has created a new open-minded- 
ness throughout the United States, even 
among businessmen, toward the idea of na- 
tional pianning. 

Just last week Senators Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Democrat of Minnesota, and ~acob 
K. Javits, Republican of New York, intro- 
duced the first bill that would establish na- 
tional planning here, creating a Federal 
agency, the Economic Pianning Board. The 
legislation has had the backing of a pri- 
vate group including Nobel Prize-winning 
economist Wassily Leontief; Robert V. Roosa, 
partner in Brown Brothers, Hariman, and 
Mr. Woodcock, 

But economic planning is an idea that 
is not well understood in the United States. 
As John Dunlop, Secretary of Labor, observes, 
“It’s hard to discuss planning because al- 
rost nobody knows what it means.” 

In a basic sense, planning simply means 
thinking ahead to prepare for the future. 

Short-term economic thinking goes on 
continuously throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Such activity is fragmented. It usu- 
ally focuses on specific issues such as high- 
way construction or agricultural price sup- 
ports. Often the objectives and implemen- 
tation of different programs conflict. 

The new Senate and House Budget Com- 
mittees provide a Congressional overview of 
spending levels and priorities instead of the 
usual piecemeal approach. Their activity is 
a step toward planning. 

In contrast, the Humpbrey-Javits bill 
would establish comprehensive planning 
with consideration of the economy as a whole 
or major sectors of it over a long period of 
time. A plan might include projections of 
gross national product, investment, employ- 
ment, prices, government spending, taxes and 
other factors. When imbalances between na- 
tional needs and resources are identified, 
specific actions could be taken to correct 
them, 

According to this concept, the plan, cover- 
ing six years, would be. a guiding document 
for the executive branch. It would be revised 
and extended every two years. The President 
would submit it for congressional approval 
through a joint resolution. New appropria- 
tions or laws needed to Implement the plan 
would require legislative authorization. 

The first step in establishing United States 
planning would be to improve data collec- 
tion, analysis and forecasting capabilities. 
The incompleteness and decentralization un- 
til recently of data gathering on energy is 
cited as an example of the general weakness 
of current collection methods. 

While improved forecasting is widely sup- 
ported as an objective, many experts are 
skeptical about its feasibility based on re- 
cent expertence. 

William Fellner, who recently served on 
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the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, has observed, “The success of long- 
term forecasting to date has been quite 
limited.” 

Until the results of forecasting are widely 
accepted, the resistance to using them to 
guide policy will be powerful. 

Many businessmen, labor leaders and econ- 
omists see national planning as helping in- 
dustry and government anticipate problems 
and design long-term programs, They want 
& plan to be tied to the formulation of goy- 
ernment monetary, fiscal and spending pol- 
icles. 

This approach contrasts to planning in- 
volving direct controls over the private sec- 
tor such as preferential credit allocations or 
price and wage controls. 

James Balog, chairman of the Wall Street 
firm of William D. Witter, Inc., argues, “We 
wouldn't run our families the way we run 
the economy. We try to have a boom during 
an election year at the price of recessions in 
between, Corporations plan and the govern- 
ment should, too. Planning could help us 
look beyond the next election.” 

Henry Ford 2d, chairman of the Ford 
Motor Company, speaks out frequently in 
favor of planning, as long as it does not lead 
to new Federal controls. 

Mr. Ford believes that the shortages in 
the supply of metals and other materials 
seen in 1973 and 1974 could have been an- 
ticipated if there had been planning. Sec- 
retary Dunlop has already begun to warn that 
prosperity after the current recession will 
be cut short unless Federal officials begin to 
deal now with likely industrial capacity bot- 
tlenecks. 

Despite the support for planning without 
direct controls, there is fear that it could 
create momentum toward such controls, fears 
that spur often violent opposition. 

Walter Wriston, chairman of the First Na- 
tional City Bank, believes that the Leontief 
group, “is pressing for a program designed 
to destroy the free-market system and with 
it our personal liberty. National economic 
planning would be delegated to bureaucrats 
who like all regulators would then require 
arbitrary power to enforce each decision.” 

Conservative Senator James Buckley of 
New York agrees: “The economic efficiency 
which comes from the free-market system is 
the key to satisfying human needs. Planning 
will systematically inhibit industry's ability 
to respond to the wishes of individuals” 

Eli Shapiro, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee at the Travelers Corporation, asks: 
“How do you keep planners, who believe that 
they have a better vision of the future than 
anyone else, from eventually trying to run 
the private sector as a self-appointed elite?” 

On the other hand, many believe that plan- 
ning does not necessarily lead to elitism or 
strong government controls. “The fear of con- 
trols is exaggerated,” says Prof. Paul Samuel- 
son of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, a winner of the Nobel Prize in eco- 
nomics. 

Interestingly enough, many conservatives 
tend to enyision the planning elite as being 
dominated by liberal economists and profes- 
sors who want to move toward more govern- 
ment spending and control. Many liberals, 
meanwhile, fear that the elite would be 
dominated by conservative business interests 
which would use planning to suppress eco- 
nomic reform and to support big business. 

Kenneth Arrow, a Nobel Prize-winning 
economist at Harvard speculates, “If the 
economic stakes in planning were ever high 
enough, business interests would try to use 
planning to maintain the status quo. They 
would be tempted to corrupt the system for 
their own advantage.” 

Thus basic questions must be asked: What 
is the purpose of planning and whose values 
will predominate? Should we plan for greater 
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material growth or for qualitative change in 
American life such as improved urban living 
and environmental protection? 

George Meany, head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, argues: 

“We need long-range economic planning 
and priorities to minimize unforeseen major 
developments and reduce the degree to which 
American society has stumbled and fumbled 
along in the past few years,” he says, “As an 
example, the United States was not prepared 
for the urban crisis of the 1960'’s—which 
could have been foreseen by sensible long- 
Tange economic planning in the 1950's.” 

Almost all non-Communist countries do 
attempt some form of planning. Cooperation 
of the private sector is not legally mandatory, 
but powerful government inducements 
usually exist, most notably preferential 
credit allocations. France, Great Britain and 
Japan are distinctive examples. 

France has the best known system, called 
“indicative planning.” It ts called that be- 
cause it indicates where the economy and 
government policies will be heading but does 
not coerce industry into fulfilling plan objec- 
tives. The lessened uncertainty which results 
is intended to aid businessmen in evaluating 
their long-term investments. 

Bruce Scott and John McArthur, profes- 
sors at the Harvard Business School, reached 
a very different conclusion, however, after a 
three-year analysis of French planning. 

According to Professor Scott, currently a 
trustee of the Penn Central, “France's Minis- 
try of Finance as well as industry executives 
generally disregard the plans. When the Gov- 
ernment allocates credit or intervenes in the 
private sector, which occurs often, it isn’t 
done with the plan in mind.” 

The fact that plans often become simply 
academic documents is a common complaint 
among economists. Nevertheless, many of 
them believe that the process of creating a 
plan in itself can be of great value, drawing 
all interested groups into a national dialogue 
on long-term priorities and programs. 

British planning began during World War 
II. The Labor Party, with its ambitious pro- 
gram of nationalization, extended it into 
the peacetime years. 

But plans of the Conservative and Labor 
Parties alike have been continually revised 
and then dropped as rapidly changing inter- 
national economic conditions forced the 
adoption of numerous short-term economic 
policies. 

The current Labor Government has pro- 
posed the concept of a “planning agreement,” 
under which a company would make pledges 
regarding investment and employment for 
the following three years and in conjunc- 
tion the Government would promise to 
maintain a certain level of financial assist- 
ance. 

In Japan, industrial associations and gov- 
ernment agencies meet to project future 
growth of key industries and investment 
priorities. Government policies are defined 
and coordinated as a result of this informed 
process as well as through the formal five- 
year plans which the Economic Planning 
Agency creates. 

Business cooperation is not mandatory, 
the Government uses credit policies and in- 
formal “administrative guidance” to induce 
cooperation. Many Western executives believe 
that Japan has the most-planned capitalist 
economy in the world and that it has been 
quite successful despite the nation’s pollu- 
tion and urbanization problems. 

Norway and Sweden are cited by Professor 
Leontief as successful examples of planning. 
He particularly admires their data collec- 
tion, coordination and analysis activity. 

But the professor believes that “America 
cannot import a planning system from 
abroad. Countries differ in their planning 
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methods because the countries themselves 
differ, We should want and expect a dis- 
tinctive American style.” 

Many other countries have parliamentary 
systems involving a unified executive and 
legislative majority. In contrast, the United 
States has a check-and-balance system with 
divisions between the President and Con- 
gress; among Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, and among agencies within the 
same Administration. This may protect 
against excesses by planners and politicians. 
On the other hand, some argue that such 
institutional fragmentation would obstruct 
agreement on a plan and prevent continuity 
and coordination in its execution. 

At this time Congress, the Administration, 
the business sector and labor are increasing- 
ly receptive to planning—if it does not lead 
to government control over industry. Senti- 
ment is growing in the United States for 
more long-term, coordinated government ap- 
proaches to economic problems. And this is 
the substance of planning. 


NATIONAL EcONOMIC PLAN URGED 
(By Saul Friedman) 


WasHincton.—Sens. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D., Minn.) and Jacob K., Javits (R., N.Y.), 
with broad and powerful support from busi- 
ness, labor, campus and citizen groups, an- 
nounced yesterday that they would intro- 
duce landmark legislation to provide for na- 
tional economic planning by the federal 
government, 

The announcement was the opening of a 
congressional campaign for what may be the 
most significant and controversial piece of 
economic legislation in 30 years, for its aim is 
to reform “the free market” system. 

Humphrey, the chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, told a crowded press con- 
ference that his bill “is the most important 
piece of legislation I have authored in 25 
years of congressional service.” 

Javits, the ranking Republican on Hum- 
phrey’s committee, said that the legislation 
would meet with “very violent objections” 
and would touch off “one of the most im- 
portant debates we've ever had on the eco- 
nomic system.” 

They agreed that the legislation, the 
“Balanced Growth and Economic Planning 
Act of 1975,” would not pass any time soon. 


OLD “MAGIC™ FAILS 


But Humphrey compared it to Medicare 
and to the various civil rights bills that 
passed after years of persistent effort. He 
and Javits added that planning legislation 
could be passed in the next session of Con- 
gress or by 1978. 

The proposed plan would then be debated 
in Congress and throughout the country for 
up to four months, before Congress decided 
whether It should be approved, disapproved 
or changed. 

Javits predicted that the whole idea of 
federal planning would be opposed by those 
who are convinced “that planning means 
regimentation, the loss of economic freedom 
and the end of the American free enterprise 
system.” 

He emphasized, however, that any plan 
that evolved from the structure and process 
recommended in the legislation would be 
voluntary. 

Despite Javits’ assurances, leaders of the 
organization that helped draft the bill—the 
Initiative Committee for National Economic 
Planning—belieye there should be some 
measure of compulsion for industry to make 
production and profit information available 
to the planners and to follow the plan that 
is approved. 

The press conference, called to introduce 
the proposal, reflected the controversial na- 
ture of natural planning and the campaign 
to get a broad range of support behind it, 
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Those who spoke for the legislation in- 
cluded the United Auto Workers president, 
Leonard Woodcock; an Indiana industrialist, 
J. Irwin Miller, and Nobel Prize-winning 
economist Wassily Leontief. 

Woodcock said, “The need for long-range 
democratic economic planning on a national 
basis has never been more urgent. We have 
lived too long with boom and bust. Experi- 
ence has taught us that the unseen magic 
of the so-called free market does not work.” 

Leontief, who won fame devising “input- 
output” planning techniques for economists, 
said that the United States could not ne- 
gotiate or compete worldwide or deal with 
the problems that cause inflation without 
planning the use of resources and setting 
goals, as other nations do. 

TWO SERIOUS TRENDS 


Humphrey, who has been considering the 
legislation for months, said that “the need 
for greater economic planning arises from 
the poor performance of our economy, . - . 
We have just gone through the worst period 
of inflation since the Civil War, and we are 
now experiencing the highest level of unem- 
ployment since the Depression. As a result, 
our standard of living is today lower than 
it was 11 years ago. 

“Despite this. . . I have not seen any 
substantial effort to reform the economy, 
or our piecemeal and shortsighted economic 
policies. ., .” 

The Humphrey-Javits Bill, which will be 
formally introduced this week and referred 
to committees for hearings, would create a 
three-member Economic Planning Board, ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. 

The board would operate in cooperation 
with a Council on Economic. Planning, Con- 
sisting of cabinet and other high-ranking 
officials, and an advisory committee with 
four members each appointed by the Presi- 
dent, the Speaker of the House and the Sen- 
ate majority leader. 

The council and its advisers, together with 
state and local officials, citizens groups, in- 
dustry and labor representatives, would help 
the President and his board draw up a plan 
that sets long-term goals and needs in em- 
ployment, production, transportation, com- 
munications and the like. 

Every two years the President would be 
required to submit to Congress a proposed 
“Balanced Economic Growth Plan,” sending 
copies to governors and other state and local 
officials. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today 
Senator HumpHrey and I and others are 
introducing a measure of such impor- 
tance that I did not feel that I could 
let the occasion go by without making 
some statement about it, though it has 
already been widely publicized and is 
getting to be very well known in the 
country and, I think, will become more 
well known as time goes on. It is the 
Balanced Growth and Economic Plan- 
ning Act establishing a three-member 
Economic Planning Board in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

The Board is charged with the prepa- 
ration of a long-term national economic 
plan which would be submitted to Con- 
gress every 2 years. The balanced eco- 
nomic growth plan would be reviewed 
and approved by a Council on Economic 
Planning, composed of major executive 
branch department heads dealing with 
economic policy. 

At the same time that the President 
submits the balanced economic growth 
plan to Congress, he also sends copies to 
each Governor, so that State and local 
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participation in the planning process will 
be possible. 

The committee of Congress responsible 
for coordinating the congressional com- 
ments on the plan is the Joint Economic 
Committee, which would be given author- 
ity to report a concurrent resolution ap- 
proving or disapproving the plan. 

The plan would not be legally binding 
on the Government or the private sector. 
It would instead represent a consensus 
between the executive and legislative 
branches on the long term economic ob- 
jectives to be pursued and the identifica- 
tion of the means and programs neces- 
sary to achieve those objectives. Actual 
implementation of the proposed plan 
would be through existing legal author- 
ity of the executive branch or new legis- 
lation, it being assumed that Congress 
would then seek to implement the plan 
insofar as it could and, in the private 
sector,on the matter of self-interest and 
patriotic relationship to the ultimate ob- 
jectives of our country, that there, too, 
the coordinating process would take 
place. 

This bill establishes a process for tak- 
ing a longer term view of our problems. 
This ought to be a simple and. non- 
controversial way to approach our 
economy, but the difficulty is that there 
are lots of superstitions built up on the 
sheer use of the word “planning,” which 
give people fears which are completely 
unjustified about this approach but 
which, nonetheless, will have to be dealt 
with as the debate continues. 

The fact is that if an individual or a 
business took as little trouble to prepare 
for the future as our Federal Govern- 
ment, he would long ago have filed for 
bankruptcy. My own native city of New 
York is now learning the extremely 
painful cost of a decade of advanced and 
desirable social policies that were none- 
theless beyond its underlying financial 
capability. Yet the Federal Government, 
even now reeling from the worst reces- 
sion since the 1930’s, has no basic long- 
term strategy for restoring economic 
prosperity or dealing with major struc- 
tural constraints that now restrict and 
distort the proper functioning of our 
economy. 

Economic policymaking in the Federal 
Government is either short-term, that is, 
the annual exercise of the President’s 
economic report—designed to deal with 
only the most immediate problems, or is 
narrowly focused on one area, such as 
energy. We need both approaches, but 
we need something more: A mechanism 
to take both a longer term view and a 
more broadly encompassing look at the 
economy. Excessive concentration. on 
the problems of inflation led us into un- 
necessarily restrictive policies by the 
Federal Government, which brought on 
the worse recession in 40 years. Now 
there are fears that excessive Govern- 
ment spending could lead to a new round 
of infiation. One cannot isolate inflation 
and recession, and try to treat them 
separately. 

Similarly, our energy requirements 
cannot be looked at in isolation; energy 
policy must be integrated with tax pol- 
icy, transportation planning, environ- 
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mental regulation, and industrial de- 
velopment. The planning process that 
our bill provides would attempt to draw 
all aspects of the energy problem to- 
gether. The Economic Planning Board 
would not be empowered to act on its 
own authority in this or any other area, 
but it would make clear to Congress and 
the public the consequences of certain 
types of choices and would give us a 
clearer idea of the side effects of the 
various legislative actions we take. 

It is unrealistic to believe that the free 
market system alone under presently 
complex conditions, where some societies 
run State-dominated economic systems, 
where there is very large participation by 
the State, even in the so-called free mar- 
ket countries—therefore, that the auto- 
matic operation cf the free market sys- 
tem alone can satisfy our public and 
private needs for not only economic 
well-being but economic security. 

We are improvident in terms of the 
future of education. For example, we are 
improvident in terms of the availabii- 
ity, source, nature, and cost of the raw 
materials which we need. 

We are starving certain public serv- 
ices that are essential to the future well- 
being of our. Nation; the deterioration 
of public education in many parts of 
the country is only one example. At the 
same time the free market system does 
not permit citizens to choose cleaner air 
over high powered automobiles. The 
range of choices offered by the market 
is both limited and artificially induced 
by various promotional means. The free 
market has been a remarkably produc- 
tive mechanism in our society, but it is 
not an article of religious faith or the 
embodiment of some platonic ideal and 
it is time, today; that it was married 
to more modern techniques, including 
the technique of planning. This can be 
done through our. governmental struc- 
ture, with our courts and our legislators, 
and without mandatory economic plan- 
ning to the apparition which is always 
seen when one mentions the words in a 
free society like our own, but which is 
unjustified and need: not necessarily be. 

Certainly we do not intend to sub- 
stitute government choice for individual 
choice. I have said before that planning 
adapts to the character of a country. 
Planning will give us a better look at 
our future in order to build a better so- 
ciety. 

So we can take the best there is in 
planning to give us a better look at our 
own future in order to build a better so- 
ciety, without running full tilt into its 
gravest dangers. 

Mr. President, I consider this measure 
which the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HuMPHREY) and I are introducing to be 
one of the most important which I have 
had any relation to. If our country is 
wise enough to undertake a great debate 
with respect to it, as I hope it will be, 
and as is indicated from the reactions I 
have already had, we will only come out 
the better, the wiser, and the better or- 
ganized because of it. 

I repeat, there need be no fear about 
this planning idea. We will control it as 
we control the other aspects of our des- 
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tiny, and there is no danger of its run- 
ning away with us, because I see no dis- 
position by the two Senators or by others 
concerned to permit that to happen. 


By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, 
Mr. BUCKLEY, and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 1796. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to delegate to the States 
certain functions with respect to the 
location and plans for structures, excava- 
tions, dredging, or fills in or on certain 
navigable and other waters of the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that I be- 
lieve will ease the burden of red tape 
heaped upon the public by the courts, 
the Congress, and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

Earlier this year I introduced S. 838, 
which sought to resolve a problem involv- 
ing the navigable waters of the United 
States. That bill, and a predecessor piece 
of legislation in the 93d Congress, S. 4031, 
has been the subject of extensive dis- 
cussion during hearings by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. The record of the 
hearings.demonstrated clearly the need 
for prompt action. 

Specifically, this new bill broadens S. 
838. It would direct the Secretary of the 
Army to delegate his permit authority 
over the location of structures, excava- 
tions, dredging, or filling in certain wa- 
ters, when a State develops a similar 
program of permits and controls. Two 
problems confront the Congress. This bill 
should resolve both. One issue involves 
the so-called navigable waters. Section 
10 of the 1899 Rivers and Harbors Act 
created a system of Corps of Engineers 
permits covering the location of any 
structure or other impediment to naviga- 
tion in the “navigable waters.” 

That act, however, did not define “nav- 
igable waters.” Over the years, the courts 
of the United States have defined navi- 
gable waters. The most recent definition 
was subsequently set out in section 
209.380 of title 33 of the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations. That definition stated 
that navigable waters of the United 
States are those waters which are pres- 
ently, or have been in the past, or may 
be in the future, susceptible for use in 
purposes of interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

Up until then, the corps was using a 
loose interpretation which stressed the 
existing commercial navigability of the 
waterway. Not much attention was paid 
to previous commercial uses of a water- 
way or to waters with the potential of 
commerce. The waterway also had to go 
from a commercial starting point in one 
State to a final destination in another 
State, with no land links in between. 

Under the newer interpretation, the 
corps was no longer concerned only with 
waters which were presently being used 
for interstate commerce; they were con- 
cerned with waters which were once used 
for and/or could possibly be used in the 
future for commercial navigation. And 
they were no longer concerned only with 
waters which provided interstate trans- 
portation; they were now also concerned 
with waters which would or could serve 
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as one link, in conjunction with land 
transportation, with the interstate move- 
ment of commerce. 

The interpretation had a profound ef- 
fect on the corps’ scope of jurisdiction. 
Under the new interpretation, lakes such 
as Lake Coeur d'Alene, Lake Chatcolet, 
Round Lake, Hidden Lake, and the lower 
reaches of the St. Joe River in Idaho 
suddenly become navigable and sub- 
ject to 1899 act permits. 

A similar decision, I understand, has 
produced outrage among persons living 
on or around Lake George in New York. 

In each case, there are waters which 
meet the current legal definition of “nay- 
igable water,” but are not used for any 
significant interstate commercial navi- 
gation. In fact, they are essentially 
recreation-oriented waters, although 
there is some commercial navigation 
which does not cross State lines. The fact 
that it might transship by other means 
across State lines should not change its 
intrastate character. 

But the corps’ decision on navigability 
means that residents along all those lakes 
will need Corps of Engineers permits— 
and often State permits as well—for the 
construction of any additional docks or 
piers for boats and for any excavation or 
fills to perhaps add a patio or deck to a 
summer home. 

The second problem is of more recent 
vintage. It was created with passage of 
section 404 of Public Law 92-500. That 
section requires that the corps issue per- 
mits for any dredging or filling in the 
“navigable waters,” but then goes on to 
define navigable waters, when used in 
Public Law 92-500, to mean “the waters 
of the United States.” 

Under court order, the Corps of Engi- 
neers on May 6 of this year published in 
the Federal Register four alternative 
regulatory schemes for controlling the 
disposal of dredge or fill material in “the 
waters of the United States.” The corps 
nae publish final regulations 40 days 
ater. 

This action appears to separate the 
regulatory schemes that cover docks and 
other structures, and cover dredge and 
fill work. Docks and other structures will 
henceforth be controlled in the “navi- 
gable waters;” filling and dredged spoil 
disposal will be controlled in “the waters 
of the United States.” 

What are the “waters” of the United 
States? Under one of the May 6 alterna- 
tives, they include all the navigable 
waters, plus the extension of those 
waters and their tributaries up to their 
headwaters, plus all interstate or intra- 
state lakes, rivers, or streams used by in- 
terstate travelers for recreation or other 
purposes, or for removal of fish sold in 
interstate commerce, or by industries op- 
erating in interstate commerce, or to aid 
the production of agricultural products 
sold or transported in interstate com- 
merce. Can you imagine any waters not 
covered by that definition? 

The corps in one case has estimated 
that this change in the State of Nebraska 
will enlarge the corps’ jurisdiction from 
2,300 miles of rivers to 23,000 miles of 
rivers in Nebraska, alone. And that says 
nothing about all those Nebraska lakes, 
the waters of which are used to aid in 
the production of agricultural products 
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sold or transported in interstate com- 
merce. > 

It may mean that any farmer must 
get a permit when he installs a culvert 
across a brook on his land, and tops it 
with a bit of soil. The Water Resources 
Subcommittee took testimony last week 
at a hearing in Mississippi that the new 
regulations might require Federal per- 
mits when rice farmers flooded their 
land. 

The possibilities 
frightening. 

The corps has estimated in testimony 
to our committee that this new task will 
require 5,000 men and women out in the 
field investigating farmers and home- 
owners for possible violations. And the 
cost would be $100,000,000 yearly. 

Two of the proposed corps alternatives 
would require, in waters that are not 
considered navigable, that the affected 
State act affirmatively first, and the corps 
permit would then issue automatically 
“in the absence of overriding national 
factors” to the contrary. 

It appears to me that such an ap- 
proach goes far toward resolving the dif- 
ficulty of corps permitters snooping into 
every farm in America. My bill would go 
farther—mandating a delegation of au- 
thority to any State that creates a sim- 
ilar permit program, and at least keep- 
ing the Feds off the south 40. 

I believe the corps should devote its 
efforts to areas of greater national signif- 
icance, to those areas where there is 
a legitimate navigational interest. 

As I mentioned, Idaho has a strong 
and effective law regulating structures 
and other infringements on waters such 
as Lake Coeur d'Alene. Must we waste 
this resource and duplicate it with yet 
another Federal bureaucratic layer? The 
answer is obvious. My bill would provide 
& solution that in no way will undermine 
our valid concerns about the environ- 
ment, and navigational safety, while less- 
ening red tape and the Federal pres- 
ence. The issue, as I see it, is not wheth- 
er permits should be required, but rather 
whether the Federal Government must 
be involved in such a function. I main- 
tain that it should not. I maintain that 
this authority can and should be dele- 
gated to the States, as it is being effec- 
tively done to cover the far more diffi- 
cult and significant discharges of indus- 
trial pollution under section 402 of Public 
Law 92-500. 

I am encouraged that the Committee 
on Public Works has indicated a need 
for action to resolve these problems. I 
believe this legislation is an appropriate 
response. 

I wish to thank my distinguished col- 
league (Mr. CHURCH), and the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Bucxtey) for their cosponsorship of this 
bill. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor this bill, which my 
good friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE), is introduc- 
ing. I applaud him on his initiative. 

In brief, this bili would direct the 
corps to delegate its permit authority 
over the location of structures, excava- 
tions, dredging, or filling in certain 
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waters when a State develops a similar 
program of permits and controls. 

It is necessitated by two major prob- 
lems confronting the public. One issue 
involves the so-called navigable waters. 
Section 10 of the 1899 Rivers and Har- 
bors Act created a system of Corps of 
Engineers permits covering the location 
of any structure or other impediment to 
navigation in the “navigable waters.” 

That act, however, did not define 
“navigable waters.” Over the years, the 
courts of the United States have de- 
fined navigable waters. The most re- 
cent definition, which became effective 
on September 9, 1972, states that the 
navigable waters of the United States 
are those waters which are presently, or 
have been in the past, or may be in the 
future, susceptible for use in purposes of 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

Under this new interpretation, the 
corps no longer is concerned just with 
the present use of waters for interstate 
commerce; they are involved in waters 
that were once used or could possibly 
be used in the future for commercial 
navigation. 

The new interpretation has had a 
profound effect on the corps’ scope of 
jurisdiction. Under the new interpreta- 
tion, lakes such as Lake George in New 
York are suddenly “navigable” and sub- 
ject to 1899 Act permits. 

But the corps’ decision means that 
residents around Lake George and other 
lakes will need Corps of Engineers per- 
mits—ana often State permits as well— 
for the construction of any small dock 
or pier for their boats. 

The problems growing from various 
corps permit programs have been ex- 
acerbated in recent weeks by the draft 
regulations that were issued by the 
Corps of Engineers to comply with sec- 
tion 404 of Public Law 92-500, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. That 
section requires that the corps issue per- 
mits for any dredging or filling in the 
‘navigable waters.” But that law goes 
on to define navigable waters, when used 
in Public Law 92-500, to mean “the 
waters of the United States.” 

There clearly is a need, in the nation- 
al interest, to regulate dredging and fill- 
ing in many of the waters of the United 
States, particularly wetland areas. But 
there is also a clear need to act with 
restraint and reasonableness. I quarrel 
vigorously when such regulations must 
be imposed by Federal inspectors, often 
acting merely to add bundles of red 
tape upon what may be a more than 
adequate State program of regulation 
and control. 

Section 402 of Public Law 92-500 
wisely established a national permit sys- 
tem for pollution discharges. But it then 
added necessary flexibility to allow the 
Environmental Protection Agency to 
delegate this responsibility to States that 
have the willingness and capability to 
shoulder it. New York is one of these. 

I believe that we can and must allow 
the Corps of Engineers likewise to dele- 
gate its responsibilities for permits cov- 
ering structures in the navigable waters, 
whatever the definition, and for dredge- 
fill permits in the “waters” of the United 
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States. The States are often better 
equipped to handle this responsibility, 
and those that want to accept the respon- 
sibility should be encouraged to do so. 

Much controversy has arisen in recent 
weeks over “navigable water” permits at 
Lake George in New York. There is much 
concern among the millions who love 
that beautiful lake that the proposed 
corps permit authority will be inflicted 
with a heavy hand. Personally, I have 
great respect for the corps. But I do not 
believe they have the manpower or the 
local knowledge to follow upon this 
sharply broadened responsibility. 

As I said earlier, I believe that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) is to be commended for his lead- 
ership on this issue. His initiative is a 
reasonable and intelligent one. I support 
it and as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works which has juris- 
diction in this matter, I promise to work 
hard for its early passage. 


By Mr. PELL: 

S. 1797. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act of 1973 to provide that 10 per- 
cent of the emergency job funds made 
available to eligible applicants will be 
used for jobs in private nonprofit insti- 
tutions, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

AMENDMENT OF COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING ACT OF 1973 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing legislation to amend the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act of 1973, to encourage the devel- 
opment of public service employment 
opportunities in the private nonprofit 
sector of our economy, within education, 
charitable, and service institutions. 

Private nonprofit institutions such as 
universities, hospitals, museums, and 
cultural and charitable institutions, all 
made valuable and essential contribu- 
tions to our Nation. These institutions 
have all keenly felt the effects of the 
current recession. Many of these fine 
insitutions are having serious difficulties 
in maintaining even their present level 
of services to their communities. Private 
nonprofit groups frequently rely heavily 
on contributions and donations from 
benefactors, and the levels of these con- 
tributions have been badly hurt by our 
current economic crisis. 

I believe that private nonprofit groups 
provide an excellent base for CETA jobs, 
whether it is by the temporary mainte- 
nance of service positions which other- 
wise would be dropped, or the expansion 
of employment and service opportunities. 

Presently, only a small proportion of 
CETA funds are directed to these worthy 
programs. The purpose of this legislation 
is to establish, as a base level, a 10-per- 
cent direction of title VI funds to private 
nonprofit groups, so that they may con- 
tinue to serve this Nation, and their com- 
munities, in a useful and appropriate 
role, at the same time that they provide 
employment for workers who, otherwise, 
would be unemployed. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

S. 1798. A bill to amend title 3, United 
States Code. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the bill 
I am introducing today is made neces- 
sary by the fact that we live in violent 
times. Certain municipalities in our 
country have been forced to assume 
heavy financial burdens in order to pro- 
vide sufficient protection for foreign dip- 
lomats. Those costs have become a se- 
rious financial imposition upon several 
cities, and especially so in the case of 
New York. 

Time and again, I have been proud of 
New York City’s men in blue as they have 
handled, with fortitude and patience, 
demonstrations—and worse than dem- 
onstrations—at the offices of the United 
Nations and at foreign consulates 
throughout Manhattan. Under provoca- 
tion and physical assault, they have pro- 
tected the persons and property of dip- 
lomatic missions and the U.N. They 
deserve the commendation of their coun- 
trymen. 

But their often heroic work has in- 
volved more than enduring shouting and 
shoving, cursing and punching, by dem- 
onstrators. It is expensive. The tight 
police protection for the unwanted visit 
to New York of Yasir Arafat, the guntot- 
ing godfather of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, cost the city $700,000. In 
1974, the total bill for police security for 
diplomatic facilities in the city was $3.1 
million. 

That may be more than is spent for 
police protection in many American 
cities, but not a penny of it was spent for 
the protection of New Yorkers. It was 
spent to safeguard guests into New York 
but of the United States. And that is the 
point of this bill. It concerns national 
expenses, not local ones. The protection 
of foreign consulates and of the world 
headquarters on the East River—what- 
ever one may think of its utility—is 
America’s responsibility, which should 
not be foisted upon the financially hard- 
pressed citizens of New York City. 

It is important that we understand 
what this bill would not do. It would not 
permit the unwanted intrusion of the 
Executive Protection Service into law 
enforcement in our cities. It would not 
set any precedent for the creation of a 
national police force, a measure upon 
which I look with the greatest abhor- 
rence. It would provide no toehold for 
Federal police power to force its way into 
local affairs. It explicitly reserves to 
those few localities covered by its provi- 
sions the choice of asking the EPS per- 
sonnel to guard foreign diplomats. 

On more than one occasion, I have in- 
sisted that the Federal Government must 
not involve itself in matters which are 
properly the sphere of State and local 
governments. This bill does not in the 
least contravene that belief. On the con- 
trary, it states its logical corollary: That 
State and local governments must not be 
unfairly saddled with the responsibilities 
and costs of those matters which are 
properly the obligation of the Federal 
Government. 

To make the city of New York—or Los 
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Angeles or New Orleans or any other 
American metropolis—assume the costs 
of protecting large concentrations of 
foreign diplomatic property and person- 
nel is every bit as unfair as it would be 
to require five or six States to foot the 
bills for supporting our diplomatic mis- 
sions in London and Paris. 

This may not, at the moment, seem 
an urgent piece of legislation. Most 
Americans may now be unconcerned 
about reimbursing a few cities for the 
expenses they incur in meeting the obli- 
gations which the United States owes to 
official foreign visitors to our shores. But 
that will not always be the case. The 
next time a controversial international 
figure stands at the podium of the United 
Nations, while New York’s policemen 
stand outside as symbols of our country’s 
belief in the rule of law and the neces- 
sity of international order, then Ameri- 
cans will again be aware of the debt we 
all owe those men and their city. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
not wait that long, that we will begin 
now to deal fairly with New York and 
other cities whose taxpayers are bearing 
a financial burden which should right- 
fully be claimed by the Nation as a whole. 

I send the bill to the desk and ask that 
it be appropriately referred. I also ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1798 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the second sentence of section 202 of title 3, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “and (7)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “(7) foreign diplomatic mis- 
sions located in metropolitan areas (other 
than the District of Columbia) in the United 
States, and in its territories and possessions, 
where there are located twenty or more such 
missions headed by full-time career officers, 
except that such protection shall be pro- 
vided only on the basis of extraordinary pro- 
tective needs required and then only upon 
request of the affected metropolitan areas 
and (8)". 

(b) Section 202(8) of title 3, United States 
Code, as renumbered by subsection (a) of 
this section, is amended by striking out 
“other”. 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 203 of title 3, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “eight hundred and fifty” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “twelve hundred”. 

(d) (1) Section 208 of title 3, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating section 
208 as section 209, and by inserting the fol- 
lowing new section 208: 

“208. Reimbursement of State and local 
governments. 

“In carrying out its functions pursuant 
to section 202 (1) and (8), the Secretary of 
the Treasury may utilize, with their consent, 
on a reimbursable basis, the services, person- 
nel, equipment, and facilities of State and 
local governments, and is authorized to 
transfer funds made available pursuant to 
this chapter to such State and local govern- 
ments as reimbursement in full for the utili- 
zation of such services, personnel, equipment, 
and facilities.”. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 3 of 
title 3 of the United States Code is amended 


by striking out “208. Appropriation to carry 
out provisions.” and inserting in Meu thereof 
the following: 
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“208. Reimbursement of State and local 
governments 
“209. Appropriation to carry out provisions”. 

(e) The amendments made by subsections 
(a), (b), and (d) of this section shall take 
effect as of July 1, 1974. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(107) Director, United States Secret Serv- 
ice, Treasury Department.” 

(b) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(139) Deputy Director, United States Se- 
cret Service, Treasury Department.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5108(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (13); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (14) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(15) the Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
ject to the standards and procedures pre- 
scribed by this chapter, may place an addi- 
tional ten positions in the United States 
Secret Service in GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18.”, 


By Mr. CLARK (for himself and 
Mr. CULVER) : 

S. 1799. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to carry out certain 
dredging and related activities on the 
Missouri River Oxbow Lakes. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

LAKE MANAWA DREDGING PROJECT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this legis- 
lation would authorize the Corps of En- 
gineers to join the State of Iowa and 
local communities in southwestern Iowa 
in an urgently needed effort to revitalize 
one of the region’s most valuable recre- 
ation areas, Lake Manawa. 

In 1973, more than 500,000 people— 
from Iowa and Nebraska and other 
States—visited the lake and surround- 
ing area to take advantage of the recrea- 
tional opportunities it offers. But that 
number probably will decrease this sum- 
mer, as it has decreased since 1969, be- 
cause the lake is filling with sediment 
and the water level is dropping. A recent 
study by the Iowa Conservation Commis- 
sion explained the problem: 

It is difficult to see how Manawa can exist 
more than another generation. Not only will 
recreational activities cease but unless some 
sort of corrective measures are undertaken, 
Manawa will be a very disagreeable place ... 
It is very conceivable that in the next 20 years 
Lake Manawa, without any action taken, 
could become an urbanized backwater swamp 
of the Missouri River. 


This problem is not one that should 
concern only Iowa. Lake Manawa is a 
regional recreation area available to 
millions of people throughout the Mid- 
west. In addition, it is now clear that the 
Missouri River was the major contributor. 
to the sediment problem. 

Lake Manawa must be dredged if it 
is to regain its vitality and meet its po- 
tential. The State of Iowa and people in 
the Council Bluffs area have taken the 
lead in the effort. There is now a Coun- 
cil Bluffs area task force on the Lake 
Manawa problem headed by Ken Bed- 
well, and the Iowa State legislature is 
considering legislation to provide State 
funds for the dredging. All this legisla- 
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tion does is permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to give them a hand. 

Under the bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay only half of the cost, 
and not less than 20 percent of the lake’s 
shoreline would be guaranteed for public 
use. The legislation also authorizes the 
Corps to complete similar work on other 
Missouri River Oxbow Lakes where it is 
necessary. 

Mr. President, the Iowa Conservation 
Commission has estimated that improv- 
ing the lake could result in a more than 
50 percent increase in its use. The proj- 
ect has wide support. It would be an 
asset to Iowa, to the region, and to the 
country. The alternative, “an urbanized 
backwater swamp of the Missouri River,” 
is not acceptable, 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1799 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subject 
to the conditions in section 2 of this Act the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is authorized to carry out 
such dredging and related activities and 
shoreline stabilization work on the Missouri 
River Oxbow Lakes, with particular attention 
to Lake Manawa in the State of Iowa, as the 
Secretary determines necessary to fully im- 
plement the general improvement program 
in and around such lakes for recreation and 
fish and wildlife purposes being carried out 
by such State and other public agencies, 

Sec. 2. The authorization in the first sèc- 
tion of this Act shall be subject to the con- 
ditions that— 

(1) mnon-Federal interests pay 50 per 
centum of the cost of the dredging and other 
work authorized; and 

(2) not less than 20 per centum of the 
shoreline of the lakes in the general improve- 
ment program described in the first section 
is made available for use by the general pub- 
lic without discrimination on the basis of 
race, creed, or color, on either a free basis or 
for a fee determined to be reasonable by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

LAKE MANAWA—A REGIONAL RECREATIONAL 

NEED 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I join to- 
day with Senator CLARK in introducing a 
measure that will be very beneficial to 
the residents of southwest Iowa and 
southeast Nebraska. This bill would au- 
thorize the Corps of Engineers to carry 
out certain dredging projects on Lake 
Manawa and other Missouri River Oxbow 
Lakes. 

Lake Manawa is probably the most 
popular water recreational area in the 
southwestern corner of Iowa, and annual 
visitation figures support this assump- 
tion. In 1973, 595,000 people used the 
lake. Unfortunately, this figure does not 
compare with the 850,000 people who 
used the lake in 1969. 

A recent report by the Iowa Conserva- 
tion Commission explains the reason for 
this drastic drop in the number of people 
using the lake. It states that Lake 
Manawa has suffered from heavy silta- 
tion over the past few years. The com- 
mission has concluded that the problem 
is so serious that— 

It is difficult to see how Manawa can exist 
more than another generation. It is very con- 
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ceivable that in the next 20 years Lake Ma- 
nawa, without any action taken, could be- 
come an urbanized backwater swamp of the 
Missouri River. 


The deterioration of this lake not only 
has adverse recreational ramifications 
but also economic consequences. The 
Iowa Conservation Commission estimates 
that improvements in the lake could re- 
sult in a more than 50-percent increase 
in its use. According to the Corps of En- 
gineers, this could result in an average 
annual benefit to the area of $964,000 
over the next 15 years. 

This measure provides for a coopera- 
tive effort by the Federal Government 
and the State of Iowa. The State would 
share the costs of the dredging project 
with the Federal Government. As an in- 
dication of the local support for the ren- 
ovation of Lake Manawa, a task force 
from the Omaha metropolitan area has 
been assembled to address these prob- 
lems, and the Iowa legislature has dem- 
onstrated a willingness to match the 
Federal funds for such an endeavor. This 
level of cost-sharing is in harmony with 
that provided under the Federal Land 
and Water Conservation Fund and the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act. 

Though Lake Manawa is a State lake, 
I think the Federal Government should 
have some interest and responsibility in 
renovating it. In every sense of the word, 
the lake is a regional recreational spot, 
serving the residents of the Omaha, 
Nebr., metropolitan area. In addition, 
the deterioration of the lake may be re- 
lated to the Missouri River. The Com- 
mission suspects that the scouring of 
the Missouri River affects the water level 
of the lake, and the siltation problem 
may have originated from the floodwater 
of the river. 

In closing, I believe the Corps of En- 
gineers can contribute greatly to re- 
solving the serious problems facing Lake 
Manawa. I hope that Congress will act 
favorably on this bill. 


By Mr. PELL (for himself and 
Mr. JAvITS) : 

S. 1800. A bill to amend and extend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965, to provide for 
the improvement of museum services, 
and to provide indemnities for exhibi- 
tions of artistic and humanistic endeav- 
ors, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
WELFARE. 

ARTS, HUMANITIES, AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS ACT 
OF 1975 

Mr. PELL, Mr. President, I introduce 
on behalf of myself and Senator Javrrs, 
for appropriate reference, the Arts, Hu- 
rere and Cultural Affairs Act of 
1975. 

Title I of this proposed legislation ex- 
tends the life of the already-existing Na- 
tional Endowments for the Arts and the 
Humanities established under the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965 for 4 years. 

Since its enactment 9 years ago, both 
National Endowments have grown from 
tiny organizations into ones which, in 
this fiscal year, have a combined budget 
of approximately $160 million. 

There has been much written about 
the fine work of both endowments in 
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their support of creative and innovative 
programs and projects. The endowments 
do not need my praise to establish their 
bona fides to justify increased funding. 
It is unfortunate that, as we discuss the 
extension of the endowments legislation, 
there is a climate abroad in the Congress 
which supports the idea that every Fed- 
eral grant must be totally in keeping 
with our own preconceptions and beliefs. 
We have only to think back to the action 
in the House of Representatives which 
would have the House and Senate exer- 
cising veto power over each proposed 
individual grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to understand about 
what I am talking. 

I am afraid that, as we discuss the 
endowments legislation, this same type 
of thinking will be urged upon us, for 
it is easy to grab a headline by reading 
the syllabus for a Federal grant totally 
out of context with the grant itself. How- 
ever, I do believe that, for any program 
to be successful, it must take an occa- 
sional chance, and it must be willing to 
fund projects or proposals which could 
well backfire and arouse anti-intellec- 
tualism and negativism. 

When we first enacted the legislation 
which established both endowments, 
there was concern voiced by those calling 
themselves political conservatives about 
the possibility of Federal control of the 
arts and humanities. After 10 years, it is 
quite clear that such control has not 
occurred. However, those same skeptics, 
when it suits their own views, are now 
seeking to have not only Federal con- 
trol, but also congressional control of all 
Federal grants. This is an approach 
which I oppose. 

Title I makes two substantive amend- 
ments to the basic national foundation 
enabling legislation. The first amend- 
ment proposes a set-aside of 4 percent of 
authorized program funds for the sup- 
port of the American Film Institute. 
Established under a large grant and sup- 
ported by the National Endowment for 
the Arts and Miss Hanks, its very able 
chairman, the American Film Institute 
has grown over the years into an inter- 
nationally known organization. There 
was discussion last year about legislation 
creating an autonomous American Film 
Institute, although some thought it 
should continue to be a grantee of the 
National Endowment for the Arts. Creat- 
ing a percentage set-aside for the Amer- 
ican Film Institute is a middle-ground 
route. It keeps the American Film In- 
stitute under the umbrella of the en- 
dowment, but allows the American Film 
Institute a certain amount of independ- 
ence and latitude in setting its own 
course of action. 

The second substantitive amendment 
mandates the creation of State humani- 
ties councils. This has been a matter of 
discussion over the years. The chairman 
of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, Dr. Ronald Berman, has 
done a magnificent job in implementing 
congressional intent in establishing 
volunteer State humanities councils. I 
believe his efforts have laid the ground- 
work for this proposed amendment 
which would allow each State humani- 
ties council a certain amount of auton- 
omy and promise of continued exist- 
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ence. I want to emphasize that both of 
these amendments are for discussion 
purposes. They address two items of in- 
terest to various Senators and Congress- 
men. It could well be found in the hear- 
ings that no amendments are needed or 
that the idea established in these pro- 
posals can be achieved in another man- 
ner. 

It should be noted that this bill does 
not increase the funding of the endow- 
ments over the next 2 years, but, rather, 
continues their authorizations at the 
present levels with the final 2 years open- 
ended with no figure spelled out. This is 
contrary to past practice, when the Con- 
gress has incrementally raised the en- 
dowments’ authorizations each year. 
This year, however, with a total authori- 
zation of approximately $230 million, the 
funding is only at approximately $160 
million, thus there is room to grow. 
While I would like to see more growth, I 
think that, at this time, it is fiscally 
realistic to maintain this approach to au- 
thorization levels. 

Title II of the bill establishes a Museum 
Services Act which would give Federal 
support to museums in order to help 
them improve the services which they 
offer to the public. Through the creation 
of a National Museum Services Board 
and an Institute for the Improvement of 
Museum Services, the Federal Govern- 
ment would assist museums to improve 
their displays, hire professional staff, 
meet some of their administrative costs, 
and be of general aid to our hard-pressed 
museums. 

Part B of title II is the Arts and Arti- 
facts Indemnity Act, which would estab- 
lish a Federal program of indemnifica- 
tion to cover exhibitions which are 
brought to the United States as part of 
our international relations. This is not 
an insurance bill for museums. Rather, 
it is a program to aid museums which, 
working with the Federal Government, 
bring in international exhibitions either 
in exchange for their own collections, or 
by themselves, to further international 
understanding. 

It has been estimated that anywhere 
from half to two-thirds of the cost of an 
international exhibition arises from in- 
surance payments, payments which are 
necessarily high because any cata- 
strophic loss would be commensurately 
steep. What is even more to the point is 
that when Federal museums such as the 
National Gallery and the Smithsonian 
engage in exchanges with foreign gov- 
ernments, they must go to private in- 
surance companies and pay for roughly 
$500,000 worth of insurance. 

This bill would create a very limited 
program which would, in effect, pledge 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States to indemnify other countries if 
arts and artifacts which are brought here 
are damaged or destroyed. It should also 
be noted that we have written a deducti- 
ble into this policy which would not have 
the Federal Government paying for the 
usual wear and tear of such exhibitions. 
It is not the purpose of the bill to reim- 
burse museums for a chipped frame or 
glass, but I do believe that there is a 
Federal responsibility to reimburse, let us 
say, England, if works of art on loan 
from that country during the Bicenten- 
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nial were damaged through accident or 
due to actions of a political extremist. 
There is precedent for such a program. 
The Federal Government has pledged its 
faith and credit to indemnify both the 
exhibition of the artifacts from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the current 
exhibition of Scythian gold at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City. 

The Special Subcommittee on Arts and 
Humanities has scheduled a hearing on 
the proposed Arts and Artifacts In- 
demnity Act for June 4, 1975. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today I 
am cosponsoring with Senator PELL a 
bill, S. 1800, which extends the funding 
authority for the National Endowment 
for the Arts, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. As Senator 
Pett has indicated in his introductory 
remarks, there are certain provisions 
which require further study. 

The American Film Institute provision 
would automatically set aside a percent- 
age of the Arts Endowment appropria- 
tion for their exclusive use. Legislation 
has been discussed to create by statute 
an independent Film Institute. Hearings 
were held on this matter last fall, and 
several alternatives have emerged. The 
percentage set aside is one alternative, 
and does represent a middle ground be- 
tween the current situation and an in- 
dependent, free standing Film Institute, 
but I am concerned about this latter ap- 
proach, because I believe it will tend to 
begin a process of fragmentation of the 
Endowment and could lead to lessening 
of the Endowment’s overall impact of 
advocacy for the arts. The Federal Gov- 
ernment needs a strong and unified 
voice speaking for and supporting the 
arts. This is the hallmark of every great 
civilization, and should be strengthened 
in America, I encourage my colleagues 
to examine this situation carefully, so 
that the contemporary and vital media 
of films is assured its appropriate level 
of Federal support and encouragement 
and the Endowment is not weakened in 
performing its mission. 

‘Tomorrow, Senator PELL and I will co- 
sponsor an administration proposal 
which also extends funding authority 
for the National Endowments. 


By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1801. A bill to provide an alternative 
plan for providing essential rail services 
to the Midwest and Northeast Regions of 
the United States, to modernize certain 
railroad procedures, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

OMNIBUS RAIL ACT OF 1975 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are a 
great many things these days which are 
a mess. Indeed, if an irreverent historian 
were to characterize this century, he 
might well name it the century of colossal 
messes. But high among these messes, 
both in magnitude and fn its claim on our 
attention, stands the mess our railroads 
are in. 

When I point this out, I point out 
nothing new. There are few of us who 
are not all-too-familiar with the decay 
of our once great railroad system. The 
very mention of railroads today brings to 
mind not visions of pullman palace cars 
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and crack limiteds, of rail, steam, and 
speed, but of rotten ties, rails like cooked 
spaghetti, and tumble-down stations, of 
wheezing engines, lines of motionless 
cars, and equally endless lines of forlorn 
stockholders, their former giltedged se- 
curities now lining the bottom of the 
birdcage. With occasional exceptions, the 
American railroads have become the little 
engine that couldn't. 

There has been no lack of plans to 
tackle this problem. Already in this ses- 
sion of Congress we have seen numerous 
bills introduced to deal with some aspect 
of the railroad problem. Unfortunately, 
no one to date has proposed legislation 
which tackles the whole problem, going 
after not the symptoms but the causes of 
the disease; and which is based on a free- 
enterprise solution. Those two tasks are 
what this bill hopes, modestly, to attempt. 

Both tasks, must, in fact, be accom- 
plished: The Nation is dependent on a 
functional rail system. But strangely, 
little attention has been devoted to them. 
Our deliberations have tended to focus on 
the symptoms of the disease; not the 
cause. After all, bad track is not the cause 
of the rail industry's trouble, but the re- 
sult of it—the result of 25 years of a rate- 
of-return on investment not equal to the 
cost of capital, hence of disinvestment. Is 
there any gentleman in this Chamber 
who would do what we have asked rail- 
road investors to do, and invest for a re- 
turn under 3 percent? We look at the 
Penn Central, and we say, “Management 
was bad: They disinvested in the rail- 
road and put their funds into other sec- 
tors of the economy.” I would suggest 
that at the rate of return railroads have 
been allowed, any management which did 
not disinvest should be tarred and feath- 
ered by the stockholders. Is the problem 
lack of track maintenance? No. That is 
the symptom, not the disease. The dis- 
ease is lack of ability to compete in the 
capital market, and that, in turn, is a 
product of Government regulation, of the 
general mess created when Government 
tries to “improve” the free market. The 
railroad mess is, above all, an example of 
the fact that economic laws do not need 
police to enforce them. 

Let me note that I do not include the 
administration’s proposed legislation, 
sent to Congress this past Monday, in 
this category. I fully support those pro- 
visions of that legislation which would 
limit the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to set rates and to 
delay or block mergers. 

However, I think these proposals must 
be regarded as a beginning, not a com- 
pletion, of the task of deregulation. 
Simply restricting the role of the ICC is 
not enough to put railroading back on a 
free enterprise basis: ICC authority over 
rate-making and abandonment must be 
eliminated. 

I also must question the administra- 
tion’s proposal for $2 billion in Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans for rebuilding 
of roadbed. First, I am not at all certain 
Government funds are necessary for the 
purpose, except in relation to the bank- 
rupt Northeast railroads. If we take the 
actions required to return railroading to 
a free enterprise basis, and thus permit 
the railroads to obtain a competitive 
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rate of return on investment, they will 
once again have adequate sources of 
both internal and external private capi- 
tal for right-of-way maintenance. Rail- 
road management will also have the nec- 
essary economic incentive to invest in 
permanent facilities. 

Even if and where direct involvement 
of Government money is required for 
right-of-way rebuilding, such as in the 
Northeast, I question the wisdom of a 
program of straight low-interest loans. 
Such loans will obviously tempt railroads 
to withdraw their own funds from main- 
tenance work, invest those funds in other 
enterprises, and replace, rather than 
augment them, with low-interest Gov- 
ernment loans. In those situations where 
direct Government funding of track re- 
pair work is required, I would prefer to 
see a system of matching grants, where- 
by Federal funds would have to be 
matched, in some proportion, by the 
commitment of the railway’s own funds 
to track work. This would prevent the 
replacement of private with Federal 
funds, 

Thus far, we have ignored the disease, 
and worried mainly about the symptoms. 
But even there, the prescriptions of- 
fered have been, for the most part, for 
more of the same medicine that has al- 
ready brought the patient to a near- 
terminal condition: That is, Government 
intervention, Government control. We 
see proposals for Government corpora- 
tions, Government carpools, Government 
ownership of tracks. In short, we see a 
steady move, at immense expense to the 
taxpayer, in the direction of national- 
ization of the railroads. 

That is, I fear, the choice we now face, 
without fully realizing it: Do we move, 
now, decisively, to return railroading tc 
a genuine free enterprise situation, or do 
we nationalize the railroads? 

To me, nationalization by any other 
name—Conrail, Confac, and so forth— 
smells just as expensive. It suggests at 
least $100 billion of taxpayers’ money in 
capital costs, plus endless yearly deficits 
in the billions. 

It suggests a decisive break with the 
American tradition, the tradition that 
industry is the preserve of the free citi- 
zen. Yet it is toward nationalization that 
ht are, clearly if unsystematically, mov- 
ng. 

It is the purpose of this bill to halt 
that move, and to reverse it. It is the pur- 
pose of this bill to reaffirm our belief in 
the free enterprise system—which is to 
say our belief in the American citizen, 
in his ability, as a free individual, to 
build through his investment and his 
labor, the industry of our society. 

This is an omnibus bill. It is directed to 
the basic aspects of the fundamental 
problem of our railroads. And it is a free 
enterprise bill; a clear-cut alternative 
to our steady drift toward nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. It is a bill which 
I believe can solve the railroad problem, 
because I believe free enterprise can 
solve that problem. It does, indeed, man- 
date some Government financial involve- 
ment in the solution. The Government 
has caused the problem, and the Govern- 
ment must now pay for its mistakes. But 
that involvement is minimal, and it does 
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not expand Government control—grad- 
ually, it eliminates it. I believe a free 
enterprise solution can and will work, 
because I believe in the American people. 
I certainly believe a free enterprise solu- 
tion will work better than one which 
would create the largest and most com- 
plex Government bureaucracy of 
which is what a nationalized rail system 
would be. 

The bill has four basic parts. The first 
deals with the most pressing aspect of 
the rail problem: The bankrupt railroads 
of the Northeast. 

The Congress recognized the gravity 
of the Northeast rail crisis, particularly 
of the bankruptcy of the Penn Central, 
in 1973, when it passed the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act. That act directed 
the establishment of two bodies: The 
United States Railway Association, a 
planning body; and ConRail, a new rail- 
road corporation. The theory behind the 
act was that the USRA would designate 
certain lines from the Northeast bank- 
rupts to become ConRail; and that this 
slimmed-down ConRail system would 
then become a private, profitmaking, 
corporation. 

The process established by the act has 
gone forward as planted. There is only 
one problem: There is little, if any, pros- 
pect that ConRail, as we see it emerging 
from the USRA planning process, will 
ever make a profit. 

Under the Regional Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act, Congress established the Rail 
Services Planning Office as a monitor of 
the USRA. The RSPO has recently issued 
its report on the USRA’s preliminary sys- 
tem plan. To quote the RSPO study: 

To characterize the financial data present- 
ed as portraying a financially self-sustaining 
rail service system for the region would re- 
quire a considerable exercise of semantic 
elasticity. 


If we are as optimistic as the USRA, 
ConRail would, between now and 1985, 
require Government financing—not in- 
cluding payment for the rail properties 
acquired, and after debt retirements— 
of $1.1 billion. If we are just a bit more 
realistic in regard to inflation and ICC 
policy, that rises to $3.5 billion—com- 
pared to $1.8 billion in revenue earned 
by ConRail over the same period. 

As Prof. Alexander L. Morton of the 
Harvard Business School has noted: 

The bankrupt railroads will need a re- 
versal in their earning power of about half a 
billion dollars per year to make the CRC 
(ConRail) a financial success. What provi- 
sions does the RRR Act contain to promote 
such a dramatic turnaround? Either the 
bankrupts must increase revenues while hold- 
ing costs constant, or they must reduce the 
cost of handling existing traffic. We can cross 
off the prospect of substantially increasing 
revenues in the near future. The freight- 
ton mileage of the bankrupts has actually 
decreased 30 percent since the end of World 
War IT, a decline that is the product of long- 
term trends such as the diminishing impor- 
tance of coal, inroads from the trucking in- 
dustry, and the slow growth of the New Eng- 
land region relative to other areas. In the 
years ahead, larger shipments of foodstuffs 
for export, greater use of coal by utilities, 
and some shift of traffic back from truck- 
ing may stem or even reverse this downtrend. 
Nevertheless, it is questionable whether the 
bankrupt carriers would now have the truck 
capacity and equipment to carry much more 
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traffic should new business materialize. Long 
under great financial pressure, these carriers 
allowed their freight-handling capacity to 
contract as freight traffic dwindled. 

Higher freight rates would be another 
means of expanding railroad revenues. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission granted a 
10 percent across-the-board rate increase 
this past summer to boost revenues, If the 
past is any guide, however, freight rate in- 
creases permitted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will lag behind the infla- 
tion of wages and other costs. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the turnaround in operating in- 
come must be accomplished primarily 
through cost economies... 

Estimates of how much the rationalization 
process will help the railroads assume that 
the USRA and the CRC will be given a free 
hand in pruning the network and restructur- 
ing operations. The opposite is more likely 
the ease, however. Shippers, communities, 
and States have usually fought the down- 
grading or abandonment of rail service over 
individual lines, even where such abandon- 
ment only reduces the choice of routes rather 
than leaving shippers without rail service 
altogether. Already regional groups are mo- 
bilizing to protest the envisaged cutbacks. 
The RRR Act itself lends some support to 
their efforts with the declaration: “Aban- 
donment, termination or substantial reduc- 
tion of rail service in any locality will ad- 
versely affect the Nation's long-term and im- 
mediate goals with respect to energy con- 
servation and environmental protection.” The 
Board of Directors of the USRA, which is re- 
sponsible for designating which lines shall be 
retained in the final system plan, is likely 
to put teeth into this congressional man- 
date. 

At least five of the eleven members of that 
board—those representing cities, States, and 
organized labor, and the two representing 
shippers—may be expected to oppose any 
cutbacks made at the expense of their con- 
stituencies. Where the CRC is obliged to con- 
tinue to provide freight service along un- 
economic branch lines, it qualifies for Gov- 
ernment subsidies to reimburse operating 
losses. The act sets aside up to $90 million of 
Federal money for each of the next two years 
to aid the States in paying these subsidies. 
These funds will, of course, help eradicate 
present losses. 

Once the final system has been designated, 
it may be possible to achieve further op- 
erating economies by improving rail plant— 
upgrading main-line track, improving signal- 
ing systems, rehabilitating terminals and 
yards, and so on. Such improvements, how- 
ever, incur large capital costs of their own. 
While the RRR Act provides up to $1.5 bil- 
lion in Government-guaranteed loan funds, 
this is hardly an adequate amount, given the 
dilapidated condition of the Northeastern 
rail plant. For example, about 40 percent of 
Penn Central's routes are under “slow orders” 
which requires trains to operate below their 
normal speeds because of the unsafe condi- 
tion of the track. Estimates of how much it 
will cost to rehabilitate the rail plant and 
restructure the system range between $2 bil- 
lion and $8 billion. Considering the recent 
wage inflation and the doubling in cost of 
steel rails and wooden crossties, it is un- 
likely that the cost could be less than the $2.9 
billion recently estimated by the Penn Cen- 
tral trustees. If the CRC must finance these 
improvements with funds borrowed at pre- 
vailing Interest rates, it will incur capital 
costs of $200-$300 million per year, a huge 
offset to any operating economies that may 
be achieved. 

However necessary rationalization and re- 
structuring are, they are not likely to erase 
present operating deficits. Where else can the 
bankrupt lines achieve operating economies? 
Theoretically, at least, labor costs could be 
cut enough to eliminate the losses entirely. 
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Wages and salaries comprise 50 percent of 
operating expenses, and restrictive work rules 
are widely believed to inflate railroad costs 
needlessly. The act effectively protecis rail 
employment near existing levels and provides 
no significant reform of work practices. Tt 
requires an offer of employment to all per- 
sons under age 65 who have been employed 
more than three years by any of the rail- 
roads joining the CRC. Employees can be 
furloughed by the CRC if the rationalization 
causes & lack of work, but furloughed em- 
ployees continue to draw full salary. The act 
creates a fund totaling $250 million that may 
be used to pay the wages of furloughed em- 
ployees. This amount will not go far, how- 
ever, for it is less than one-fifth the annual 
wage bill of the bankrupt railroads. 

Labor costs for the CRC may actually rise 
above recent levels. Formerly, rail labor 
unions permitted the financially strapped 
Penn Central to eliminate jobs as workers re- 
tired or quit. 

Total employment on the Penn Central 
declined from 120,000 in 1961 to only 89,000 
in 1971. Now that the Federal Government 
has interceded, the unions may be more re- 
luctant to permit the CRC to change work 
rules to eliminate jobs, even when those 
jobs become vacant. 

Perhaps nothing would be so helpful in 
resuscitating the Northeastern railroads as 
an infusion of energetic new management. 
The RRR Act stipulates that the CRC be 
headquartered in Philadelphia, (the head- 
quarters of the Penn Central)... . 

But it is doubtful that the ambitious, 
creative, resourceful talent needed to invigo- 
rate the CRC and to expand Northeastern 
rail markets will be found in sufficient depth 
within the present ranks of Penn Central 
management. 

Things may, in fact, go from bad to worse. 
Under the RRR Act, six or seven bankrupt 
railroads will be merged into one. Yet most 
observers feel that the 1967 merger of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and New York Cen- 
tral was a principal cause of the Penn Cen- 
tral bankruptcy three years later. One ad- 
vantage of the Penn Central and other pri- 
vate railroads is that their boards of direc- 
tors are (in theory at least) united pursuant 
of efficient railroad operation. In contrast, 
the prospective boards of directors of the 
USRA and, by extension, the CRC are quite 
explicitly divided and political. Included 
among the eleyen members of the USRA's 
board are representatives of organized labor, 
profitable railroads, shippers, cities, States, 
and the financial community, in addition to 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Secretaries of Trans- 
portation and Treasury. Superimposing a 
highly political board of directors on a man- 
agement whose “track record” is already 
poor can only make restoration of the bank- 
rupts more difficult. ... 

In short, there is scant hope that the 
RRR Act will revitalize Northeastern rail- 
roads. The theory is that a viable new rail- 
road can be created if it is permitted to 
escape from under the blanket of obligations, 
regulatory restrictions, and debt that suf- 
focated its predecessors. But it now appears 
that even the CRC will not emerge unbur- 
dened from the service obligations, labor 
practices, governmental controls, and dis- 
Spirited management plaguing the bank- 
rupts. 


In short, ConRail’s prospects of being 
a profitable railroad are dismal. Not even 
its supporters argue it can make money 
for quite some time, and USRA admits 
its projections are highly theoretical. 
What else, really, is to be expected? For 
ConRail is, in the end analysis, the Penn- 
Central expanded and renamed. 

If we go ahead and establish ConRail, 
and it does not succeed financially, it will 
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require continuous Government subsidy. 
With the subsidy will, naturally, come 
Government direction. 

And with permanent Government 
funding and direction, we will have na- 
tionalized a large part of our railroad 
system. 

This is the danger facing us. But al- 
though we face this great danger in the 
Northeast rail crisis, we also face a great 
opportunity: An opportunity to ration- 
alize not only the Northeast rail system 
but that of the entire Nation—and to do 
so on a private-enterprise basis. The op- 
portunity is to create a healthy, privately 
owned rail system of coast-to-coast and 
north-to-south rail lines. The means to 
do this is to eliminate ConRail and sell 
off the Northeast rail lines in a process 
of controlled liquidation. 

One of the best studies to be produced 
by any arm of the Government in recent 
years is the report of the Task Force on 
Railroad Productivity, “Improving Rail- 
road Productivity.” This report notes 
that: 

The railroad industry is presently com- 
posed of 68 Class I operating, line-haul 
railroads plus several hundred smaller com- 
panies. This fractured or balkanized struc- 
ture has been a primary factor in preventing 
the industry from developing and imple- 
menting an industry-wide strategy for re- 
sponding to changes in the freight market. 
The fact that individual railroads must de- 
pend on one another for cooperation at the 
same time that they compete with one an- 
other creates a set of internal pressures and 
incentives that have numerous perverse ef- 
fects. There is at present neither effective 
cooperation nor effective competition within 
the industry, Profound changes during the 
past century—in the character of freight de- 
mand, in the extent of truck competition, 
and in rail technology—all argue for a dis- 
tinctly different corporate structure for the 
industry than that which survives today. The 
industry should be restructured into four, 
five or so continental railroad systems that 
operate and compete with one another na- 
tionwide. This would give managements of 
individual railroads the opportunity to man- 
age independently of other railroads and 
would create effective intramodal competi- 
tion in all the major regions of the country. 
Such a restructuring has the incidental ad- 
vantage of providing a most attractive long- 
run solution to the railroad crisis in the 
Northeast. 


And as Professor Morton has further 
noted: 

The best way to dispose of the bankrupt 
Northeastern railroads is not to ignore the 
lesson of the Penn Central merger and com- 
bine them into one still larger muddle. In- 
stead, the bankrupts should be broken up 
and sold off in pieces to the more prosperous 
Southern and Western Railroads. The Penn 
Central should be split into its former parts; 
then the Erie, the old New York Central, and 
the old Pennsylvania Railroad would provide 
opportunities for at least three Western and 
Southern trunk lines to extend their oper- 
ations into the richest freight territory in 
the world. For one thing, this disposition 
would cause a relatively quick infusion of 
new railroad management Into the Eastern 
lines. 

For another, it would maintain and even 
enhance railroad competition in the North- 
east rather than eliminating it. Finally, and 
perhaps most important, such a disposition 
would help end the present interchange of 
rail traffic at Chicago and other Mississippi 
River gateways. The interchange at these 
gateways is so slow, so unreliable, and so cost- 
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ly that many Eastern shippers prefer to truck 
their cargoes hundreds of miles for direct 

onto Western railroads rather than 
ship them through the Penn Central. Even 
containers moving through Chicago are more 
often than not transferred from one railroad 
to another by truck. The task force report 
claims that no reform is as important. to the 
long-run prosperity of American railroading 
as the formation of four to seven independ- 
ent, competing continent-wide railroad sys- 
tems. The sale of the Northeastern bank- 
rupts to Western and Southern railroads 
would thus ald the development of nation- 
wide rail systems at the same time that it 
would help solve the problem of what to do 
with the bankrupt railroads. 


The first title of this bill is designed to 
set this process in motion. It directs that 
the USRA shall continue its planning ac- 
tivity; but that once the final system 
plan is divised, instead of turning it over 
to ConRail, it shall be auctioned off to 
free enterprise in a process of controlled 
liquidation. 

Controlled liquidation is the alternative 
to ConRail. Controlled liquidation means 
quite simply, that the lines of the bank- 
rupt railroads will be sold to the highest 
bidder who wishes to acquire them for 
transportation purposes—the lines could 
not be sold for scrap. By the provisions 
of this bill, within 180 days of enactment 
USRA shall propose to Congress a plan 
for controlled liquidation. 

This plan will insure the same con- 
tinuation of vital rail service that Con- 
Rail would insure. USRA still will de- 
velop its final system plan designating 
lines which must continue to have serv- 
ice. Sale of bankrupt railroads’ proper- 
ties will only be on the basis that the pur- 
chasers provide such service, That is to 
say, the purchasers could not simply buy 
the best lines and leave the less econom- 
ically interesting, but still vital, proper- 
ties. They would be offered “package 
deals”; to get the lines they wanted, 
they would have to accept those they were 
less interested in. 

The act does, as any solution to the 
Northeast rail crisis must, provide some 
Federal funding for rebuilding the dete- 
riorated rights-of-way of the Northeast 
bankrupts. The purchasers of those lines 
could get Federal assistance for that pur- 
pose. However—and this is a key point— 
that assistance would only be provided 
on a matching grant basis. For every dol- 
lar the purchaser would put into right- 
of-way rebuilding, the government would 
put in an amount. This requires that the 
purchaser invest his own funds, and pre- 
vents him from substituting Federal for 
private capital. 

Those rail lines not designated part of 
the final system would be abandoned 
under the same basic safeguards now 
contained in the Regional Rail Reorga- 
nization Act. 

Finally, it is difficult to foresee what 
additional authority USRA may need to 
carry out a controlled liquidation proc- 
ess. Accordingly, USRA is to request, in 
its report to Congress, such additional 
authority as it may require. 

This is the first basic part of an omni- 
bus solution to the rail mess—a free en- 
terprise solution to the Northeast rail 
crisis, that also provides for rationaliza- 
tion of the entire national rail system. 

This alone, however, is not enough to 
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solve the overall rail problem. It is not 
even enough to solve the Northeast rail 
crisis; because alone it does not deal 
with the problem of returning the rail- 
road industry to free enterprise. The 
Northeast rail crisis is a symptom of the 
railroads’ illness, a warning; and if we 
do not act to permit all railroads to act 
according to the dictates of the free 
market, the Northeast rail crisis will be 
duplicated in every region of the coun- 
try. 

To return railroading to free enter- 
prise, it is absolutely necessary that we 
eliminate ICC authority over railroad 
ratemaking and abandonment. That is 
the purpose of title II of this bill. 

Title II of this bill is identical in con- 
tent to S. 1476, which I introduced on 
April 18 of this year. 

As I noted at that time, in my judg- 
me among the fundamental problems 
oi — 

The railway industry are its required 
operations of unproductive branch lines 
and its irrational rate structure. 

The railroads which are in the great- 
est financial difficulty are in almost ev- 
ery case those which are saddled with 
the operation of hundreds of thousands 
of miles of unproductive branch lines. 
The financial problems of the Granger 
roads are not unrelated to their vast un- 
productive or parallel trackage. 

The required operation of unproduc- 
tive branch lines places a drain on equip- 
ment and working capital, involves costly 
maintenance, and results in higher 
charges to shippers and consumers. 

Should we require America’s railroads 
to operate branch lines which hold forth 
no possibility of ever generating a 
profit? 

The difficulty of abandoning all impro- 
ductive branch lines under current pro- 
cedures can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing statements from the Astro report: 

The ill-fated New Haven Railroad offers 
an emphatic example of the rigidity of the 
Commission’s position in this respect. In 
1960, a special ICC investigation into the 
stricken carrier’s financial condition re- 
vealed, among other deficiencies, that the 
New Haven was being burdened by the oper- 
ations of a “maze of small branch lines.” 
With one-third of the mileage operated car- 
rying some 80 percent of freight reyenues, 
the Commission urged the New Haven to cut 
piant to conform with shrinking traffic. 

While the bankrupt road was losing over 
$128 million between 1961 and 1968, its 
trustees found abandonment applications 
still governed by a business-as-usual policy. 
Delays of over three years were encountered 
in obtaining abandonments of less than ten 
miles. In one case the bankruptcy court was 
forced to authorize $40,000 to keep a 19-mile 
Hne open pending an abandonment applica- 
tion which was granted shortly thereafter, 
Faced with a regulatory insistence that each 
line be treated one-by-one, the trustees fi- 
nally concluded that a comprehensive pro- 
gram could not be carried out in time to be 
of help. 

By the end of the New Haven's operation 
as a separate railroad, it had been able to 
shed only 235 miles of line. In 1961, the ICC 
itself had suggested that 1,200 miles of light 
density lines be reviewed as possible candi- 
dates for pruning. 


A second major problem with the rail- 
way industry is its rate structure. The 
ICC was created in large part to prevent 
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arbitrary and discriminatory rates. The 
record shows that the ICC has sometimes 
cone exactly the opposite. Rates vary not 
only as to the commodity shipped, but 
as to the direction in which the freight 
moves. 

A study made for the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority several years ago 
illustrated the irrational results of this 
rate policy. It cost less to ship farm 
tractors from Springfield, IU., all the way 
to New York City than it cost to ship 
them to Toledo, Ohio, Road graders made 
in Indianapolis, Ind., could be shipped to 
New York for less than they could be 
shipped to Toledo, Ohio, Excavating 
machines made in Peoria, 1l., could be 
shipped to Norfolk, Va., for one-third 
less than they could be shipped to 
Toledo, Ohio. 

An importer of sugar in Columbus, 
Ohio, could have it shipped from Norfolk, 
Va., for less money than from next door 
in Toledo. A buyer of chrome ore in Cal- 
vert, Ky., could have it shipped from 
New Orleans, La., for about one-third 
as much as from Toledo, Ohio. Iron ore 
could be shipped to Ashland, Ky., from 
Baltimore, Md., for only about half as 
much as from Toledo. Rate hearings are 
long, protracted, and expensive. The re- 
sults are irrational and the consumer is 
the one who suffers. 

In the “Big John” case, consumer sav- 
ings on meat, bread, butter, and milk 
were estimated at $30 to $40 million 
annually under rates proposed by the 
Southern Railway. It took over 2 years, 
however, for the Southern to obtain per- 
mission to lower its rates and two more 
before final approval was received. At a 
speech before the New York State Bar 
Association on January 28, 1971, the 
Honorable Richard McLaren, Assistant 
Attorney General Antitrust Division, 
Department of Justice, made these ob- 
servations about ICC rate regulations: 

Regulation has led to high value-of- 
service freight rates with little relation- 
ship to the lowest cost available in trans- 
porting a given commodity. Under ICC 
ratemaking proceedings, rates generally 
are allowed to rise to the level of the 
highest cost carrier in the market. For 
the most part, only inefficiency is re- 
warded in this protective atmosphere 
and in the long run, the Nation’s re- 
sources are seriously misallocated. 

Shippers, consumers, and carriers all 
pay the cost of high rates and ineffi- 
ciency. ICC rate maintenance is esti- 
mated to account for $400 million to $1 
billion of the Nation’s annual freight bill. 
Artificially high rates discourage inter- 
state commerce and—as the recent ex- 
periences of the railroads vividly demon- 
strate—do not lead to increased profits 
for the carriers. 

He concluded by stating that— 

Of one thing I am sure, competition as a 


regulator has a far better track record than 
the administrative agencies. 


The task force on railroad productivity 
has found that— 


Whatever benefits regulation of the trans- 
portation industries may bestow, these are 
almost certainly heavily outweighed by the 
costs. Various features of regulation cause 


a massive amount of waste—in such forms 
as ineMciency and idle resources—-through- 
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out the transport industry. Such waste is 
presently estimated to cost shippers and con- 
sumers in the range of $4 to $10 billion per 
year. Detailed regulatory controls have also 
constrained railroad managements from. 
adapting to changing markets and, over 
time, have dulled initiative and the incentive 
to innovate within the industry. Regulatory 
modernization—including in particular sub- 
stantially greater latitude to adjust freight 
rates and freer entry into for-hire truck- 
ing—haye been tried In several countries— 
including Canada, Great Britain, and Aus- 
tralia—and in isolated instances within the 
United States. The relaxation of regulatory 
controls in these cases has not led to chaos 
as its opponents predicted, but has tended to 
heighten competition, to Improve transport 
service and to reduce costs by eliminating 
idleness and inefficiency in transport. 


The task force study further notes 
that— 

An attempt has recently been undertaken 
to make a net evaluation of the cost to so- 
ciety of ICC regulation. These total costs ... 
are placed in a range between $3.8 billion 
and $8.9 billion. An intermediate estimate, 
which may be taken as the best single 
“guess”, is $5.6 billion per year. The esti- 
mates, incidentally, include nothing for the 
misallocation of traffic between railroads 
and barges. Accordingly, if the estimates err, 
they probably err on the side of understate- 
ment. 

Indeed, simply the idleness in railroad 
plant and in trucking might justify an esti- 
mate almost as high as $5.6 billion. The 
author of the estimates, recognizing their 
incomplete character, has suggested ‘that 
including costs which he was unable to 
quantify, the actual total excess cost was 
probably between $4 billion and $10 billion 
per year. 


In sum, the present organization of in- 
tercity transportation creates an implicit 
tax on consumers and shippers of per- 
haps some $4 to $10 billion per year. The 
Federal Government should attempt to 
relieve society of this tax. 

Federal regulation of abandonments 
and ratemaking is directly responsible 
for the low rate of return on railroad in- 
vestment, and has imposed not only an 
enormous indirect tax on the American 
people, but an increasing direct tax as 
well, through the need for direct Federal 
funding of railroad operations. 

Net railway operating income of class 
I railroads, in constant dollars, was 
$1,252,000,000 in 1929, and $589,000,000 
in 1939—when America was just emerg- 
ing from the Great Depression—and only 
$486,000,000 in 1970. In 1929, average 
rate of return on net investment was 5.3 
percent in 1939, it was 2.56 percent and 
in 1970, it was 1.73 percent. As the task 
force notes: 

The net return on investment in (rail) 
transportation property is clearly below the 
long-run cost of capital to the rail industry 
or the 6% standard which the Congress, in 
an era of low interest rates, decreed to be 
a “fair return.” 


Can bankruptcies such as those of most 
of the railroads in the Northeast, and 
disastrous deterioration of the physical 
plant of our railroads, come as a surprise, 
when calculating in the inflation rate, 
capital investment in a railroad yields a 
negative return? Do we expect our busi- 
ness community to invest in railroads as 
a charity? 

Title II of this bill would address both 
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the abandonment and the ratemaking 
problems on a long-term basis. It would 
give railway management the unilateral 
right to abandon unproductive branch 
lines. The railway must give 90 days 
notice to the public and the Secretary of 
Transportation. Upon receipt of such 
notice the Secretary of Transportation 
may stay the abandonment of that facil- 
ity, with or without a hearing, if he de- 
termines that the continuing operation 
of that line is essential to the national 
economy, the regional economy, or the 
national defense. In the event that he 
stays the abandonment, the Department 
of Transportation shall reimburse the 
earrier for all out-of-pocket losses in- 
curred in the operation of such line dur- 
ing the period of the stay. The act pro- 
tects the workers by providing that no 
employee’s employment shall be termi- 
nated as a result of the abandonment ex- 
cept by attrition. 

The protracted nature of regulatory 
proceedings in the past justifies the elim- 
ination of a hearing as a requirement for 
the Secretary’s action. Hearings have 
become field days for lawyers and should 
not be required for the elimination of un- 
productive branch lines. If it is deter- 
mined that the continuing operation of 
these lines are essential to the public, 
the public should pay for their continued 
operation. 

After a period of 1 year, continued 
operation of the branch line in question 
is dependent on the State where the line 
is located paying 30 percent of the sub- 
sidy. This is exactly the formula already 
approved by Congress and signed into 
law in the Northeast Rail Organization 
Act. It would prevent any “raid on the 
treasury” by States for branch line oper- 
ation subsidies, by making the State re- 
sponsible for a portion of those subsidies. 

To prevent any unfair allocation of 
subsidy funds between the States, it is 
stipulated that grants shall be in pro- 
portion to the mileage of track in a given 
State as related to the total national 
mileage, except that each State shall re- 
ceive at least 3 percent of the total funds, 
and no State shall receive more than 10 
percent. Again, this is the exact formula 
already agreed to by both Houses of Con- 
gress in the Northeast Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

In relation to ratemaking, title II di- 
vests the ICC of all ratemaking author- 
ity. This title allows each carrier to es- 
tablish its own rates in the competitive 
market structure subject to the follow- 
ing limitations: 

First. There shall be no rate discrim- 
ination as to the identity of the shipper, 
the direction in which the shipment 
moves, or the value of the cargo, 

Second. There shall be no rebates made 
to any shippers and, 

Third. There shall be no agreements 
between carriers with respect to rates or 
charges. 

Title II would permit rates to be based 
upon the weight and cubic volume of the 
shipment, the need for special equipment 
or special switching, the distance traveled 
and whether the cargo was general mer- 
chandise or a bulk commodity. Rates 
could also be lowered for unit train ship- 
ments and multiple car shipments. 
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These rate provisions could be en- 
forced in the U.S. district courts upon 
complaint of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation or any party in interest. 

This title is designed to eliminate the 
discriminatory, cumbersome, complex, 
arbitrary, and irrational rate structures 
existing in the railroad industry today. 
The shippers and consumers will be pro- 
tected by the antidiscrimination pro- 
visions of this title. In short, this title 
is intended to protect the public rather 
than the practitioners before the ICC 
who seem to be the principal beneficiar- 
ies of the existing law. 

This title will give the railroad in- 
dustry the chance it needs to rebuild it- 
self. It will do so without massive in- 
fusion of Federal funds, and, in fact, it 
will immediately eliminate an indirect 
tax on the American people of $10 bil- 
lion. It will return railroading to a free 
enterprise basis. Without such deregula- 
tion, I must say, nationalization is al- 
most & certainty. 

Title II of the bili deals with another 
fundamental problem of the railroad in- 
dustry: Outdated and expensive labor 
work rules. 

Work rules dictate what a railroad 
worker shall be paid for what service, 
and sets limits on the jobs an individual 
worker can do. Many of these work rules 
were just and needed protections for 
railroad workers when trains were pulled 
by hand-fired steam locomotives. Today, 
However, the actual work has changed— 
yet in some cases the rules have not. This 
results in inefficient use of labor, and un- 
fair expense to the railroad. 

A few examples will illustrate the na- 
ture of the problem. These rules apply 
to most class I railroads: 

For pay purposes, a day’s work is de- 
fined as 8 hours or 100 miles. Today, 100 
miles is not a long distance, and it often 
requires only 2 or 3 hours to go that dis- 
tance. Yet overtime must be paid if a 
crew goes more than 100 miles. 

A train is usually required to carry 
four men—an engineer, conductor, and 
two trainmen—even though neither 
safety nor the actual work requires such 
a large crew. 

There is g rigid division between yard 
and road crews. Idle road crews cannot 
be used to do switching in yards, nor can 
yard crews go more than 4 miles from 
the yard limits. 

Tf a train is delayed more than 75 min- 
utes in leaving its starting terminal, each 
crewman gets double pay for each min- 
ute until the train departs. 

On trains now having only an engi- 
neer that formerly would also have hada 
fireman, the engineer receives $4 extra 
pay per day. 

Switch engines in yards can be started 
only between 6:30 and 8 am.; 2:30 and 
4p.m.; and 10:30 p.m. and midnight. 

As the report of the task force notes: 

There are opportunities for increasing rail 
labor productivity significantly by modifying 
existing work rules... 

Another consequence of restrictive work 
rules. is the distortion and inefficiency that 
result as management adapts to them. The 
work rules in labor contracts with the 
operating unions provide a clear example. 
Excessive crew sizes and other limitations on 
the work that can be performed by indi- 
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vidual crews inflate the cost of operating 
trains. Management's natural response is to 
operate fewer and longer trains and to con- 
struct automated yards. The reduction in 
train frequency causes a deterioration in the 
speed and reliability of delivery and lowers 
freight-car utilization. The increase in train 
length heightens the likelihood of train 
delays en route, increases the probability of 
damage to lading, and requires that freight 
cars be built to higher specifications to 
withstand the greater draw-bar forces and 
shocks from slack action. The high cost of 
train crews is a major factor ... in the 
losses suffered on many light-density branch- 
line operations, often leading to their 
eventual abandonment. 


Nor, in the long run, do uneconomical 
work rules help labor. Rail industry em- 
ployment has declined 61 percent in 25 
years. As the task force reported: 

In general, the inflation of labor costs 
caused by work rules encourages manage- 
ment to substitute capital and purchase 
services for labor wherever possible, so that 
the end result may even be to depress rather 
than sustain employment—tronically, the 
opposite of what the unions have normally 
intended. To some extent the high rate of 
growth in rail labor productivity, consider- 
ably in excess of the growth of total rail 
productivity, merely measures the success 
of the railroads in avoiding the use of labor. 
To use the example of train operations again, 
more powerful locomotives, larger freight 
cars, longer and less frequent trains, auto- 
matic hump yards, etc. all represent sub- 
stitutions of capital for labor that have been 
extremes as a result of work rules. 

It is clear, then, that restrictive work 
rules have not served the long-run interests 
of either labor or management; alternative 
and preferable divisions of productivity 
gains, that make both sides better off, can 
almost always be identified. Where counter- 
productive work rules remain in force, 
negotiation of an appropriate compromise 
can be of benefit to both labor and manage- 
ment. 


At the same time, the task force re- 
port states, quite correctly, that there 
are numerous instances where improve- 
ments in work rule efficiency have been 
negotiated, to the benefit of the railroads 
and of labor. Purther: 

Labor relations in the raflroad industry 
have been quite constructive and peaceful 
in recent years, and precedents have been 
set for progress on further mutual concerns 
of labor and management. 


Labor is as interested as anyone else 
in a healthy, economically viable, and 
productive rail industry. Organized labor 
knows that a healthy industry means 
more jobs and better pay. 

Title IIT of this bill thus directs. the 
Secretary of Transportation to study the 
work rule situation, and to report to 
Congress within 1 year on ways to im- 
prove that situation, to the benefit of the 
rail industry and those employed in it. 

Title IIL specifically directs the Secre- 
tary to suggest such actions as may be 
necessary to protect any railroad work- 
ers who might be adversely affected by 
work rule reform. Again, the best—and 
in the long run, the only real—protection 
for railroad labor is a healthy, produc- 
tive railroad industry. I want to see a 


railroad industry where the total num- 
ber of jobs is rising, not faliine. 

Title IV of the bill deals with a prob- 
lem that, unlike the other three titles, is 
not related to the current problems of 
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our railroads. Rather, it looks to a way 
one of those problems can be turned to 
the advantage of the American people. 

As I noted in title H, the railroad in- 
dustry has a problem in its uneconomical 
branch lines. This bill does not in any 
way encourage branch line abandon- 
ment; it merely shifts the social costs 
of running such branch lines onto the 
social entities which benefit from the 
branch line service. However, we have 
seen, and we will continue to see, some 
abandonment of branch lines, where 
such lines no longer provide any needed 
service. Title IV of this bill takes ad- 
vantage of such abandonments by direct- 
ing the Secretary of Transportation to 
acquire and preserve the rights-of-way 
of such lines, and to make them ayail- 
able for public purposes. 

One of the foremost of such purposes 
is public recreation. The rights-of-way 
of abandoned branch lines are often 
ideal for conversion into bikeways, walk- 
ing paths, and linear parks. They often 
lead from urban to rural areas, travers- 
ing scenic countryside. As the report of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, entitled “From Rails 
to Trails,” Notes: 

As our metropolitan areas swelled, the 
adjacent countryside most accessible to the 
population was developed without a sufi- 
cient number of trails. Now, however, we are 
being given a second chance as numerous 
abandoned rights-of-way became  ayail- 
able (which ... offer outstanding recreation 
opportunities at a relatively modest price. 
These new trails can fulfill many needs of 
the American people. Beyond their sheer 
recreation value, they will promote better 
health by offering a place to exercise. They 
are energy efficient, since petroleum is re- 
quired only for the lubrication of bike 
gears, and they can give trail users a better 
understanding of our history and of our 
Nation’s resources. The success of trails that 
have already been established along rights- 
of-way demonstrates the value of providing 
more such facilities. 


I consider the opportunity to acquire 
these rights-of-way for public purposes 
so important as to justify a separate title 
in this bill. We once missed a similar op- 
portunity, when we let the rights-of-way 
of the interurbans disappear. Today, 
rights-of-way are now needed for many 
purposes, including, once again, light rail 
transit. We must not let the opportunity 
to acquire valuable rights-of-way slip by 
again. 

In conclusion, I believe it fair to call 
this bill the omnibus rail bill of 1975, I 
believe it deals not just with the symp- 
toms of the rail crisis, but with the 
fundamental causes of that crisis. It will, 
if enacted, move this Nation toward a 
healthy, efficient rail system based on 
private enterprise. 

The choice before us is increasingly 
clear. Either we act as this bill suggests, 
and move toward a free enterprise solu- 
tion, or we will, in the forseeable future, 
have a nationalized rall system. Such a 
system will cost the people of this coun- 
try untold billions of tax dollars. And I 
feel safe in predicting that a nationalized 
system would not run like the famed 
Pennsylvania Railroad of years ago, nor 
run like the efficient European and Jap- 
anese systems of today; it would run like 
the American Post Office. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1801 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Omnibus Rail Act 
of 1975". 

TITLE I—ALTERNATIVE RAIL REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. The definitions in section 102 of 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 
shall apply to terms used in this title. 

ALTERNATIVE PLAN 


Sec. 102. The United States Railway Asso- 
ciation, established pursuant to section 201 
of the Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 
1973, shall within 180 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act formulate and trans- 
mit to the Congress an alternative plan to 
that provided in such Act of 1973 for the 
preservation of essential rail services in the 
region. Such plan shall— 

(1) designate the essential rail services in 
the region now being provided by railroads 
in reorganization which much be preserved; 

(2) give full recognition to the goals and 
factors in section 206 (a) and (b) of such 
Act of 1973 to the extent not inconsistent 
with this Act; 

(3) provide for the disposition of the rail 
properties of such railroads in reorganization 
to profitable railroads, other private entities, 
or State or local government agencies in such 
manner, without regard to the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act but subject to 
any other necessary requirements, as will en- 
able such profitable railroads, other private 
entities, or State or local government en- 
tities to provide such essential rail services; 

(4) recommend such Federal assistance to 
such profitable railroads, other private en- 
tities, or State or local government entities 
as may be necessary to improve rights of 
way, including track and other related fa- 
cilities, such assistance to be provided on a 
matching grant basis; 

(5) provide for the abandonment of rail 
properties not necessary for such essential 
services in accordance with the provisions of 
title II of this Act; and 

(6) recommend such other Federal legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to put the plan in 
effect under adequate controls without any 
interruption in such services. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 103. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this titie. 
TITLE II—MODERN RAIL TRANSPORTA- 

TION ACT 

Sec. 2. Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is amended by striking out section 13a 
and inserting in lieu thereof two new sec- 
tions as follows: 

“ABANDONMENT, DISCONTINUANCE, OR CHANGE 
OF OPERATIONS OR SERVICES 

“Sec. 13a (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) and subject to the requirement 
of subsection (c) of this section, and after 
ninety days following public notice and 
notice to the Secretary of Transportation, 
any carrier by railroad subject to this part 
may abandon, discontinue, or change, in 
whole or in part, the operation or service of 
any train or ferry operated by such carrier 
notwithstanding the constitution or laws of 
any State or the order of any State agency or 
court. 

“(b) If the Secretary of Transportation 
finds, after receiving any notice pursuant to 
subsection (a), with or without public hear- 
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ing at the discretion of the Secretary, that 
the continued operation of the train or ferry 
Proposed to be abandoned, discontinued, or 
changed is essential to the national or any 
regional economy or to the national defense, 
he shall prior to ninety days following such 
notice (A) order the continued operation of 
such train or ferry without change, and (B) 
contract with such carrier to make payments 
te such carrier in the amount necessary to 
reimburse the carrier out of funds available 
pursuant to subsection (e) for losses suffered 
as a result of such continued operation or- 
dered by the Secretary. Any such contract 
may be made for such period or periods, and 
may be renewed, as the Secretary determines, 
except that any such payment for continued 
operations beyond the initial year thereof, 
ordered pursuant to this subsection, shall be 
subject to the condition that the State 
wherein such operations are carried out pay 
30 per centum of such payment. At any time 
the Secretary determines that such con- 
tinued operation is no longer essential under 
the provisions of this subsection he shall ter- 
minate such payments, and authorize such 
abandonment, discontinuance, or change, ef- 
fective on a date which is at least ninety 
days after public notice is given of such 
abandonment, discontinuance, or change. 

“(c) No employee’s employment with a 
carrier shall be terminated as a result of an 
abandonment, discontinuance, or change 
authorized in subsection (a), but a carrier 
may, after any such abandonment, discon- 
tinue, or change, reduce by attrition its total 
number of employees by an amount equal to 
the number of employees made unnecessary 
by such abandonment, discontinuance, or 
change. 

“(da)(1) The Secretary of Transportation 
shall administer the provisions of this sec- 
tion and shall promulgate such regulations 
as may be necessary for such administration. 

“(2) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction upon com- 


plaint of the Secretary of Transportation, or 
any party in interest, alleging a violation of 
any provision of this section, to issue such 
writs of injunction or mandamus as may 


ben to restrain violations of, or com- 
pel obedience to, the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary to 
make payments contracted for the Secretary 
of Transportation pursuant to subsection 
(b). The amount appropriated in any fiscal 
year pursuant to this paragraph shall be al- 
located to each State for such payments for 
continued operations in such State during 
such year in the same proportion as the to- 
tal rail mileage in such State, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary and measured in 
point-to-point length (excluding yard tracks 
and sidings) bears to the total such rail 
mileage in all the States, except that any 
such allocation shall be at least 3 per centum 
of such amount appropriated and shall not 
exceed 10 per centum thereof. 

“RATES, PARES, AND CHARGES FOR THE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF PROPERTY 


“Sec. 13b. (a) Any provision of this Act 
which is inconsistent with the provisions of 
this section shall not apply after the effective 
date of this section to carriers by railroad 
subject to this part or to rates, fares, charges 
by, cr activities of, any such carrier which 
are established or carried out pursuant to 
this section. After such effective date rates, 
fares, and charges established pursuant to 
this section shall be just and reasonable 
charges for the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) Any carrier by railroad subject to 
this part may establish or revise rates, fares, 
or charges, and classifications applicable 
thereto, for the transportation of property, 
Subject to the following requirements: 

“(1) No such proposed rate, fare, charge, 
or classification, or revision thereof, shall be 
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made effectiy^ until after thirty days follow- 
ing public notice thereof and notice of the 
Secretary of Transportation, and all effective 
rates, charges, and classifications by each 
carrier shall be maintained in print and open 
for public inspection. 

“(2) No discrimination shall be practiced 
in such rates, fares, charges, and classifica- 
tions with respect to the identity of the 
shipper, the direction of the shipment, the 
value of the property shipped or for any 
other reason other than may be expressly au- 
thorized by the provisions of this section or 
other provisions of this Act. 

“(3) No rebates shall be made to shippers. 

“(4) No agreements shall be made between 
carriers with respect to rates, fares, charges, 
or classifications. 

“(5) Rates, fares, or charges may be varied, 
or classification may be made, on the basis 
of— 

“(A) bulk shipments and general merchan- 
dise shipments; 

“(B) weight; 

“(C) cubic volume; 

“(D) the need for special equipment to 
transport the property; 

“(E) special switching services necessary 
to transport the property; 

“(F) distance; and 

“(G) providing a lower weight to mileage 
rate for longer than for shorter shipments, 
for unit train shipments, and for multiple 
car shipments. 

“(c) Any carrier by railroad, or any officer 
or other agent thereof, who knowingly vio- 
lates the provisions of paragraph (2) or (3) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall upon 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 for each violation. 

“(d)(1) The Secretary of Transportation 
shall administer the provisions of this sec- 
tion and shall promulgate such regulations 
aS may be necessary for such administration. 

“(2) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction upon com- 
plaint of the Secretary of Transportation, 
or any party in interest, alleging a violation 
of any provision of this section, to issue 
such writs of injunction or mandamus as 
may be necessary to restrain violations of, 
or compel obedience to, the provisions of 
this section.” 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by this Act 
Shall be effective after ninety days follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act is intended to 
amend the provisions of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970. 

TITLE III— REFORMATION OF RAILROAD 
WORK RULES 


FORMULATION OF PLAN 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of Transportation 
shall, not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, formulate and re- 
port to the Congress a plan for reforming 
railroad work rules, including recommenda- 
tions for necessary legislation to implement 
such plan and protect existing railroad em- 
ployees, 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 302. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
RIGHT OF WAY LAND BANK 


FORMATION AND USE OF LANDS 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Transportation 
is authorized to acquire, other than by con- 
demuation, title to railroad rights of way 
which are not being used to provide rail 
services. All such acquired rights of way shall 
be maintained by the Secretary in a Na- 
tional Transportation Right of Way Land 
Bank and may be made avallable on a lease 
basis to publie or private entities to be used 
for public recreational purposes or other 
public purposes. Any such lease may provide 
for compensation to the Secretary and shall 
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be subject to such conditions as are neces- 
sary to protect the public interest. 
AUTHORIZATION 
Sec. 402. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


By Mr. BURDICE: 

S. 1803. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
exemption for purposes of the Federal 
estate tax and to increase the estate tax 
marital deduction. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

THE 1975 SAVE THE FAMILY FARM ACT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, reform 
of the Federal tax structure is command- 
ing increased attention in the United 
States today. The inequities in the pres- 
ent law, the changing economic environ- 
ment, and ever-increasing Federal rey- 
enue needs seem to be major factors 
contributing to this interest. It is only 
proper for the Congress to consider pro- 
posals to balance interests more equitably 
and justly. 

While most attention has focused on 
the income tax in recent years, it is now 
time to seriously consider other elements 
of our tax structure. Today I am intro- 
ducing the 1975 Save the Family Farm 
‘Act which, I hope, will lead to such a 
reevaluation of another part of our na- 
tional tax policy. In particular, Iam con- 
cerned about the effect estate taxes have 
upon the continued operation of family 
farming in this Nation. 

Allow me to review briefiy the history 
of Federal estate taxes. In 1916 the estate 
tax—that tax which is levied upon the 
entire estate left by a decedent—became 
a permanent part of the Federal revenue 
system, At its inception the law carried 
a $50,000 exemption, which was changed 
to $100,000 in 1926, to $40,000 in 1935, 
and to its present level of $60,000 in 1942. 
Marginal tax rates—ranging from 3 per- 
cent to 77 percent—see table I—as well 
as the exemption level have remained 
substantially unexamined and unrevised 
since 1942. It would be extremely difficult 
to find another tax which has remained 
so undisturbed over the past 33 years. 
Let us begin rethinking today. 

Several authorities have argued for a 
restructuring of the estate tax law. The 
American Law Institute has completed 
a comprehensive study of the numerous 
recommendations for modifying these 
provisions. The Treasury Department, 
which has reviewed this report and other 
independent studies of the Federal estate 
laws, is presently preparing a series of 
proposals to overhaul this tax. Finally, 
several bills and amendments have been 
offered in the Congress to deal with the 
problem, one of which I cosponsored as 
an amendment to the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1975. 

Again, why do we need a change? Just 
for comparison sake, let us look at the 
present value of the former exemptions 
at the time of their passage. $60,000 in 
1942 would be the equivalent of $195,000 
in 1974. $50,000 in 1916 dollars would 
purchase the equivalent of $241,284 in 
goods and services in March of 1975. 
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However, in May of 1975, the exemption 
level is still $60,000, not the $200,000 de- 
rived by the Consumer Price Index esca- 
lator. 

Now, it is only natural that one would 
inquire, why all the fuss? The combined 
receipts of Federal estate and gift taxes 
have amounted to a stable 2 percent of 
all annual Federal tax reyenues—a rel- 
atively insignificant source of income. 
However, the taxes collected have risen 
from $1.6 billion in 1960 to $3.7 billion 
in 1971. Furthermore, the number of per- 
sons filing estate tax returns has in- 
creased substantially over the past sev- 
eral years—from 17,000 in 1940 to 132,000 
in 1970. Hence, the tax is raising more 
money from many more Americans than 
was the case even a few years ago. 

Recent figures released by the Treas- 
ury also confirm the notion that estate 
taxes are hitting more and more persons 
with an increasing impact. See table II. 
It is interesting to note that all forms 
of assets are being revalued at incredible 
levels. 

Particularly significant in this regard 
is the case of the family farmer. The 
average value of farm production assets 
more than doubled in the decade of 1962 
to 1972—-from $47,500 per farm to $102,- 
100 per farm, In 1970, 1 million farms 
in this country had farm assets ap- 
proaching $200,000. In other words, at 
the time the Congress last took a seri- 
ous look at the estate tax laws, the ex- 
emption therein more than covered the 
average farm estate. Today, it does not 
come close. Please note table III which 
shows the trends in farm valuation over 
the past 60 years. 

As a result of the estate tax, American 
food policy, which has consistently urged 
families to stay on the farm, is now ef- 
fectively countered by an outmoded, pre- 
inflationary tax policy which was last 
revised in the middle of the Second 
World War. 

While some assert that death taxes 
absorb a relatively small part of a farm 
estate—see table I again—it is still com- 
mon wisdom that most farm estates do 
not have the cash in liquid form to re- 
move the tax lien without undue hard- 
ship. A noteworthy case is that of an 
Iowa survey of farm estates in 1957. Most 
disturbing was their conclusion that 91 
percent of the analyzed estates would not 
have had sufficient liquid assets to pay 
estate and settlement costs and death 
taxes. The researchers also concluded 
that 12 percent of the farms considered 
would have been sold to pay costs and 
taxes. In short, present estate tax levels 
are confiscatory for a significant num- 
ber of families on farms. 

Granted, many large land holders have 
already fragmented their “bundle of 
wealth” for estate tax purposes. Through 
use of the $60,000 lifetime deduction and 
the $3,000 per donor per annum gift pro- 
visions, many estates have been suffi- 
ciently diluted to escape the estate tax. 


However, again we find rural citizens at 
a disadvantage, for they are less able 


to avail themselves of good legal services 
which sound estate planning requires. 
They are, therefore, less well equipped to 
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axe with the intricacies of the estate 
aws. 

Admittedly, revision of Federal estate 
taxes is only part of the picture. State 
laws also require significant amendment. 
With the Federal impetus to revise the 
estate tax provisions, it is hoped that the 
States will also undertake needed revi- 
sion in the appropriate sections of their 
tax codes, 

I urge speedy action on this proposal. 
For in this time of a world food crisis, we 
can ill-afford to chase the family farmer 
off his land. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tables and the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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1 Taxable estate is defined as gross estate less the total of 
exemptions and deductions allowed under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as amended. 

2 The following example illustrates use of the table in cal- 
culating the amount of Federal tax liability: For a taxable estate 
of $10,000, the Federal estate tax is (from column C); 
for a taxable estate of $15,000, the tax is $1,050 or $500 (from 
column A and C) plus $550 (from columns A and D), 


Source: U.S.D.A., “Increasing Impact of Federal Estate and 
Gift Taxes on the Farm Sector,’’ Economic Research Service, 
Agricultural Economic Report No, 242. 


TABLE 1|.—MAJOR COMPONENTS OF GROSS ESTATE, AND 
INS TAX RETURN FILINGS AS PERCENT OF DEATHS, 
58-72 


[Dollar amounts in billions} 
Estate 


tax 
returns 


Corpora- 
tion 


Gross 
estates 


$11.6 
14.5 
17.0 
21.9 
29.7 
38.9 


Source: Department of the Treasury, ‘‘Statistics of Income: 
1972, Estate Returns," publication No. 764, April 1975, 
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TABLE IH—VALUE OF LANDS AND BUILDINGS 


United States 


Per Per 

Per farm Tolal farm 

acre Gn value > n 
(dol- thou- Cin 

lars) sands) billions) fars) 


$46 $6.5 $42 

34 &i 38 
195 75.8 206 
310 125.5 324 


North Dakota 


thou- (in 
sands) millions) 


Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture, “Farm Real Estate 
Historical Series Data: 1850-1970,” Economic Research Service, 


No, 520. 
S. 1803 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2052 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to exemption for purposes of 
the Federal Estate Tax) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$60,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$200,000”. 

(b) Section 6018(a)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to Estate Tax Returns) is amended by 
striking out “$60,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$200,000”. 

Sec. 2. INCREASE IN ESTATE Tax MARITAL 
Depucrion.—(a) Section 2056(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
aggregate marital deduction) is amended by 
inserting after “shall not exceed” in para- 
graph (1) “the sum of $100,000, plus”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by sections 
1 and 2 of this Act shall apply to the estates 
of decedents dying after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. DOMENICI, 
and Mr. FANNIN): 

S.J. Res. 86 A joint resolution author- 
izing the President to proclaim Octo- 
ber 26 of each year “National Solar 
Energy Day.” Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL SOLAR ENERGY DAY 


Mr, HUMPHREY, Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing legislation to 
designate October 26 as National Solar 
Energy Day. October 26 is the anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Solar 
Energy Research, Development and 
Demonstration Act of 1974. That act 
represented the first Federal commit- 
ment to the development and utilization 
of solar energy as a viable energy source. 
Our commitment to harnessing the en- 
ergy of the Sun for mankind’s benefit 
must remain undiminished. 

Constructive dreamers for ages have 
thought in terms of harnessing the 
power of the Sun for the betterment of 
man’s life on Earth. But, until recently, 
the development of advanced solar en- 
ergy technology and its utilization were 
more a vision than a distinct possibility 
for the future. 

One reason solar energy technology 
did not make rapid strides was the lack 
of real incentive to pursue alternate en- 
ergy sources. After all, we had an abun- 
dance of available fuel, or so we thought. 

However, the cornucopia no longer is 
overflowing. We had that fact brought 
home to us all too forcefully in the last 
few years. 

The other reason solar energy did not 
make rapid strides was the lack of an 
aggressive and comprehensive national 
solar energy program and the lack of any 
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major, long-term national commitment 
of financial resources to the development 
of solar energy. 

Public Law 93-473 authorized a vig- 
orous Federal program of research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration to assure 
the utilization of solar energy and pro- 
vided funding for the program. 

Today, we are making strides in the 
use of solar energy, thanks in no small 
part to the encouragement of Congress, 
the growing support of the Government 
for solar energy development, and the 
energetic efforts of scientists and the 
solar energy industry. Next week, a most 
important conference will take place 
which will add even further impetus to 
ongoing efforts to make solar energy a 
viable energy source. That conference is 
the Solar Industry Expo, sponsored by 
the Solar Energy Industries Association, 
and supported by the Federal Energy 
Administration and the Energy Research 
and Development Administration. It will 
be held from May 27 through May 29, 
1975, in our Nation's Capital, and will 
bring together scientists, industrial man- 
agers, Federal executives, and others in- 
terested in the development of solar en- 
ergy and its related specialties. 

Solar energy will not be the answer 
to all our energy problems in the future. 
But it will be a major part of the answer. 
Through widespread use of only six ba- 
sic solar technologies, Dr. Alfred J. Eg- 
gers, Jr., of the National Science Foun- 
dation, estimates that 10 to 30 percent 
of the Nation’s required input Btu’s can 
be provided by solar energy by the year 
2000 and as much as 50 percent by the 
year 2020. His estimate may become a 
reality because Congress and the Pres- 
ident had the vision in 1974 to lend mor- 
al and financial encouragement to a na- 
tional effort to develop solar energy. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution proclaim- 
ing October 26 as Nation Solar Energy 
Day be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. RES, 86 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

Whereas the United States of America is 
embarked on a national program to increase 
energy resources and conserve nonrenewable 
sources of energy; 

Whereas solar energy offers a nonpolluting, 
inexhaustible source of energy available for 
the benefit of all mankind; 

Whereas the United States is committed 
to a program of solar energy research and 
utilization; 

Whereas the full potential of solar energy 
to provide energy for mankind will only be 
realized when private industry begins to 
play a central role in developing and fabri- 
cating economically feasible methods of solur 
conversion and whereas the activities of priv- 
ate industry to do so should be encouraged 
and supported; 

Whereas it is appropriate to establish one 
day each year during which to encourage 
solar conversion efforts, to recognize strides 
in solar energy research and utilization and 
to increase national awareness on solar 
energy conversion; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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That the President of the United States 
is authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation designating October 26 as “National 
Solar Energy Day,” and calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe such day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


5, 560 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
560) to amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the amount which 
individuals may earn without suffering 
deductions from benefits on account of 
excess earnings, and for other purposes. 

S. 1638 


At the request of Mr, EAGLETON, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1638) to authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to post- 
pone the effective date of certain re- 
quirements imposed on States by Public 
Law 93-647 with respect to child sup- 
port programs in the case of States 
which require additional time in which 
to implement the policies, programs, and 
activities so required. 

S. 1652 


At the request of Mr. Stone, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Garn) was added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1652) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that no interest is payable on 
income tax deficiencies in the case of 
returns prepared by the Internal Rey- 
enue Service until the expiration of 30 
days after notice to the taxpayer of such 
deficiency. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 62 


At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin) was 
added as a cosponsor of the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 62) to establish a Na- 
tional Hobby Month. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 165—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPLEMENTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE TO STUDY GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. CHURCH submitted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That section 6 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 21, 94th Congress agreed to January 27, 
1975, is amended by striking out the 
amounts “$750,000” and “$100,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof $1,150,000" and 
“$300,000", respectively. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION ACT, 
1976—S. 920 

AMENDMENT NO. 488 
(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 
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Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators CLARK, 
BAYH, McGovern, SCHWEIKER, McGee, 
MANSFIELD, WILLIAMS, BROCK, PHILIP A. 
Hart, JAVITS, and Packwoop, I submit 
an amendment to the bill (S. 920) to au- 
thorize appropriations during fiscal year 
1976, and the period of July 1, 1976, 
through September 30, 1976, for procure- 
ment cf aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength for each active duty 
component and the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces and of civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense, and to authorize 
the military training student loads, and 
for other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 488 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
a new section as follows: 

Sec. —. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, in the administration of chapter 
403 of title 10, United States Code (relating 
to the United States Military Academy), 
chapter 603 of such title (relating to the 
United States Naval Academy), and chapter 
903 of such title (relating to the United 
States Air Force Academy), the Secretary of 
the military department concerned shall take 
such action as may be necessary and appro- 
priate to insure that female individuals shall 
be eligible for appointment and admission 
to the service academy concerned and that 
the academic and other relevant standards 


required for the appointment and admission 
of female individuals shall be the same as 
those required for the appointment and ad- 
mission of male individuals, including equal 
opportunity for appointment under the pro- 
visions of sections 4342, 6954, and 9342 of 
title 10, United States Code, 


And renumber 
accordingly. 
AMENDMENT NO. 489 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting, for myself and my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Indiana, Sen- 
ator BayH, an amendment to title V 
of the Department of Defense Authori- 
zation Appropriation Act, S. 920, to ex- 
clude industrially-funded activities of 
the Defense Department from the com- 
putation of civilian manpower ceiling 
strengths. This amendment is identical 
to a provision submitted by Congress- 
man Puirie H, Hayes and approved 
unanimously by the House in its adop- 
tion of H.R. 6674. It is also strongly sup- 
ported by the American Federation of 
Government Employees. 

It must be emphasized that this 
amendment in no way aiters the concept 
approved by Congress in previous au- 
thorization acts on civilian manpower 
ceilings. What this amendment does 
challenge is the attachment of such ceil- 
ings to self-supporting activities of the 
Defense Department that respond to sup- 
ply and demand by unrelated defense 
appropriations. 

Testimony before the Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and House 


the following sections 
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brought out evidence that ceilings on in- 
dustrially-funded activities often require 
more expensive operations on the De- 
fense Department by forcing the Depart- 
ment to manipulate manpower resources 
in order to achieve the arbitrary end of 
fiscal year employment levels. Because 
much of the work must be accomplished, 
frequently additional expenses, such as 
overtime labor, military personnel, con- 
tracting to private companies, and the 
actual reduction costs are involved in- 
stead of the obvious course of action— 
permitting the present number of needed 
civilian personnel to complete the neces- 
Sary work assignments. At the same 
time, fixed costs—such as guards and 
utility costs—remain constant. The di- 
rect result is that the cost per man-hour 
to produce a similar volume of material 
goes up, which in turn, causes the cost of 
production to rise. 

In fact, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower and Reserve Affairs, 
the Honorable William K. Brehm, testi- 
fied that the Defense Department “con- 
cluded that civilian ceilings can lead to 
serious and costly inefficiencies” and per- 
sonally requested that civilian employ- 
ees in industrially funded activities be 
excluded from the ceilings. Also, the 
Comptroller General, after reviewing the 
results of a test project in the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, recently recom- 
mended that Congress be informed of the 
benefits of managing Federal activities 
primarily with fiscal controls and with- 
out personnel ceilings. 

The impact of such work on the en- 
tire operations of DOD cannot be ig- 
nored. According to the Defense Depart- 
ment, about 30 percent of all its civilian 
work is in industrially funded activities 
and 17 percent of all DOD civilians work 
in industrially funded maintenance 
depot locations. 

When Congress passed the Defense 
Authorization Act last year, it expressly 
stated its desire that the least costly 
forms of manpower consistent with mil- 
itary requirements and the needs of the 
Defense Department be utilized. Yet, by 
sustaining this ceiling on industrially 
funded activities, we are in effect remov- 
ing the flexibility for the Defense De- 
partment to make such a determination. 
In other words, we are tying the DOD's 
hands by telling them that they may 
only use a fixed amount of in-house em- 
ployees and the essential work will have 
to be performed elsewhere regardless of 
the costs involved. This hardly does any- 
thing to reduce civilian personnel costs. 

For these reasons, I respectfully re- 
quest that this body adopt the following 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 489 

Title V is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 501 (a) is amended 

(1) by striking on page 20, line 5 “329,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “254,105”; 

(2) by striking on page 20, line 7 “310,- 
300” and inserting in lieu thereof “144,- 
562”; 
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(3) by striking on page 20, line 8 “251,- 
300" and inserting in lieu thereof “208,610”; 
and 


(4) by striking on page 20, line 10 “71,- 
400" and inserting in lieu thereof “69,595”. 

(b) Section 501 (b) is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after “excluding” on page 
20, line 17, the following: “civilian person- 
nel engaged in industrially funded activi- 
ties, and excluding”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 490 
AMENDMENT TO THE MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
BILL ON THE FEED AND FORAGE ACT 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment to the mili- 
tary authorization bill to amend a law 
that has been on the books for more than 
a century, a law that is almost com- 
pletely unknown to the public and has 
only the most minimal visibility to Mem- 
bers of Congress. Yet through a “back- 
door” and obscure financing technique, 
the Department of Defense has been able 
to skirt the normal appropriations proc- 
ess and obligate hundreds of millions of 
dollars. They make the vital financial 
commitment; in a perfunctory way we 
later pay for it. 

The process works this way. Instead of 
coming to Congress and justifying their 
budget requests, obtaining appropria- 
tions with the support of both Houses 
and then obligating and expending the 
money, the process is reversed. The Pen- 
tagon is allowed to first obligate the 
money—without any participation by 
Congress in the decision—and then come 
to Congress at some later point to ob- 
tain funds to liquidate the obligation. By 
that time the hands of Congress are tied. 
The obligation is legal and binding. We 
have no choice but to appropriate the 
money. 

In short, the essential commitment of 
Treasury resources is made not by the 
people’s representatives, responsible for 
protecting the power of the purse, but 
by nonelected officials in the executive 
branch. 

The law I speak of is found in title 41 
of the United States Code, section 11. 
Sometimes it is referred to as Revised 
Statute 3722. More familiarly it is known 
as the “Feed and Forage Law,” a name 
that by itself captures the ancient flavor 
of this legislation. The law allows the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to make contracts and pur- 
chases—in advance of appropriations— 
for clothing, subsistence, forage, fuel, 
quarters, transportation, or medical and 
hospital supplies. This is permanent 
authority. It remains in force year after 
year, decade after decade. 

Other than designating the categories 
that can be funded, the law contains 
only one restriction: The obligations in- 
curred “shall not exceed the necessities 
of the current year.” Basically it is open- 
ended authority, invoked whenever the 
Department of Defense decides it is time, 
for whatever amounts it thinks neces- 
sary. 

I have been unable to obtain a full 
accounting of this law, but it appears 
that in the brief period from 1960 to 
1972 the Pentagon relied on this author- 
ity to obligate $1.7 billion. These statis- 
tics, compiled by the Comptroller’s Of- 
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fice in the Department of Defense, are 
shown in a table which I will ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

The statistics from the Comptroller’s 
Office indicate the “Ultimate Method of 
Financing.” A look at that column shows 
that obligations are sometimes covered 
by new appropriations but at other times 
by transfer or “recoveries of prior year 
obligations.” In other words, the Penta- 
gon need not always come to Congress 
for new money. It can finance in part 
with old money, either by transferring 
funds from other accounts or by recov- 
eries—the Pentagon’s term for deobli- 
gating money—freeing it up for other 
purposes. 

It could be argued that the $1.7 billion 
in obligations is not a total drain on the 
Treasury, since the Pentagon is able to 
live off some of its “own resources.” But 
when that happens, it still amounts to a 
unilaterial action by the Pentagon with- 
out congressional participation. The al- 
location of public funds is in the hands 
of executive officials, not of Members of 
Congress. 

Furthermore, such actions on trans- 
fers and recoveries deny Congress the 
option of rescinding unobligated bal- 
ances. Instead, those balances are di- 
verted to cover the feed-and-forage ob- 
ligations. Congress is thereby prevented 
from disposing of unused balances in the 
way that it thinks best for the public. 

This year Congress is being asked to 
appropriate $163,214,000 to liquidate 
contract authority under the Feed and 
Forage Act. We have no discretion in 
the matter. We have no opportunity to 
debate the merits of this particular re- 
quest. It comes to us after-the-fact. 
Whatever the gap, whatever the liability, 
we must appropriate the funds. Think of 
the farce that makes of our so-called 
debate on budget priorities. We cannot 
exercise judgment, vote our conscience, 
or choose between a yea or a nay. Ours 
is the simple clerical duty of appropri- 
ating whatever is necessary. 

Let me say that you have to be some- 
thing of a wizard to know that this re- 
quest is even in the budget. Look on page 
277 of the “Budget Appendix for Fiscal 
1976.” covering the appropriation ac- 
count “Operation and maintenance, 
Army,” and you will find a table entitled 
“Status of the Unfunded Contract Au- 
thority.” Under the column for fiscal 1976 
there is the amount of $42,214,000 to be 
appropriated to liquidate contract au- 
thority. No one would know that is for 
feed and forage. No reference is made to 
41 U.S.C. 11 or Revised Statute 3732. 
Yet the money is to be appropriated for 
that purpose. On subsequent pages are 
the amounts of $54 million for “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Navy,” and $67 
million for “Operation and maintenance, 
Air Force.” There it is: a total of $163,- 
214,000 which we will be appropriating 
to fund this obscure law. 

LAST YEAR'S DEBATE 


During debate on the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Authorization 
Act (S. 3000), on June 5, 1974, I offered 
an amendment to strike the feed and for- 
age law from our statutes. The chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
agreed to hold hearings at some point 
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during calendar year 1974. The com- 
mittees was to develop the relevant facts 
to determine the amount of money spent 
under the feed-and-forage authority for 
some recent period of time, say 20 years, 
With those facts in hand the committee 
was supposed to form a judgment on the 
question as to what, if any, legislation to 
recommend. On the basis of that assur- 
ances and understanding I withdrew my 
amendment. To my deep disappointment, 
hearings were never held. 

While my amendment was being de- 
bated, a number of objections were 
raised. I would like to deal with them 
here, one by one, 

First, it was argued that the amend- 
ment was improperly attached to an au- 
thorization bill. The chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services stated 
that the amendment “pertains really to 
the Appropriations Committee more than 
it does to a bill of this kind from the 
Armed Services Committee.” 

I want to make clear to my colleagues 
that the feed and forage law is not an 
appropriation. It is an authorization to 
enter into contracts in advance of an 
appropriation. Like any other form of 
contract authority, it is properly within 
the jurisdiction of an authorization com- 
mittee. The contract authority for clean 
water funds, enacted in 1972, came from 
the Public Works Committee. That same 
committee handles contract authority 
for highways, which we pass every 2 to 
3 years. 

The jurisdiction over contract author- 
ity has changed somewhat as a result 
of the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974. Title IV 
of the act places restrictions on back- 
door spending authority, including con- 
tract authority. Were we faced here with 
the issue of adding a new backdoor, the 
matter would no longer be solely within 
the jurisdiction of an authorization com- 
mittee. But that is not the situation. My 
amendment deals with an old backdoor. 
Moreover, I am not adding a backdoor; 
I am trying to remove one. 

I might point out that the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations ob- 
served during last year’s date that— 

The Appropriations Committee is not a 
legislative committee, and this is primarily 
legislation which sets the rules by law as to 
what shail be done and not be done and the 
Appropriations Committee has to observe the 
rules. 


Clearly this is a matter to be dealt 
with on an authorization bill. 

Second, it was suggested last year that 
the feed and forgage law was within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate Select 
Committee on Termination of the Na- 
tional Emergency. The cochairman of 
that committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Maruras), said 
that he had addressed requests to the 
Committee on Appropriations and Armed 
Services to determine their assessment 
of the necessity for the feed and forage 
law. The Senator believed that having 
that judgment as a part of the record 
would enable the committee to bring the 
feed and forage law to the floor as a part 
of the report of the Committee on the 
Termination of the National Emergency. 
The Senator from Maryland identified 
the feed and forage law as “one of the 
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470 statutes on the national emergency 
books which the Senate has asked our 
committee to review and make some rec- 
ommendations on.” 

Let me lay this issue to rest. While it 
is true that the Committee on the Term- 
ination of the National Emergency in- 
cluded a section on the Feed and Forage 
Act in its report, Senate Report 93-549, 
pages 319-321, the act is not within the 
committee’s jurisdiction. 

The resolution creating the commit- 
tee, Senate Resolution 9 of the 93d Con- 
gress, stated that the committee’s func- 
tion was to conduct “a study and investi- 
gation with respect to the matter of ter- 
minating the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States on December 16, 1950, and an- 
nounced in Presidential proclamation 
numbered 2914, dated the same date.” 
The committee was also to consider the 
problems that may arise if the national 
emergency were terminated. 

There can be no question that the 
Feed and Forage Act is completely un- 
related to the issue of proclaiming a na- 
tional emergency. Feed and forage is 
permanent legislation, remaining on the 
books whether or not a national emer- 
gency exists. It does not come to life 
when the President proclaims a national 
emergency. It does not return to a latent 
condition when that proclamation is 
terminated. 

When the Committee on the Termi- 
nation of the National Emergency rec- 
ommended legislation, as included on 
pages 7 to 10 of Senate Report 93-1170, 
it did not mention the Feed and Forage 
Act. It was not listed among the pro- 
visions of law to be repealed. No mention 
was made in the bill, S. 3957, referred 
to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations on August 22, 1974. 

Nor was there any mention of the Feed 
and Forage Act in the report by the 
Committee on Government Operations 
(Senate Report 93-1193), released Sep- 
tember 30, 1974. No mention was made 
in the National Emergencies Act intro- 
duced this year, S. 977, which is now be- 
fore the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. There is nothing in Senate Res- 
olution 10, continuing the Special Com- 
mittee on National Emergencies and Del- 
egated Emergency Powers, to suggest 
that the committee has any jurisdiction 
over the Feed and Forage Act. So let us 
not confuse ourselves over that jurisdic- 
tional issue. 

Third, there is the impression that the 
Feed and Forage Act can be invoked by 
junior officers to provide emergency as- 
sistance. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services noted during last 
year’s debate: 

When we do go out of session, those of 
us who talk to these problems feel it is 
reassuring to know that whenever anything 
comes up anywhere around the world, for 
any of our troops—eyen a unit of perhaps 
10—their commanding officer will have the 
authority under our law to at least get the 
fuel, the food, and the necessary things for 
them to live on; just their subsistence, the 
elements that are necessary. 


In actual fact the control over the 
Feed and Forage Act is highly central- 
ized. It cannot be invoked by a second 
lieutenant or even by a general. The pro- 
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cedure, as spelled out in Department of 
Defense Directive 7220.8, requires the 
official or officer responsible to deter- 
mine, and so certify in writing, that an 
emergency exists and that it was not 
feasible to obtain in advance sufficient 
funds to cover such necessities. The cer- 
tification must indicate the amount 
of the overobligation—deficiency—and 
shall be filed with the supporting rec- 
ords to the next higher echelon. Over- 
obligations must have the specific ap- 
proval of the Secretary, or Deputy Sec- 
retary, of Defense. 

I might add that there is an alternate 
source of authority to handle genuine 
emergencies, If indeed there is any dan- 
ger to our troops, and existing funds are 
insufficient to meet their needs, the Anti- 
deficiency Act allows agencies to appor- 
tion funds on a deficiency basis when- 
ever such action is required because of 
emergencies involving the safety of hu- 
man life or the protection of property 
(31 U.S.C. 665(e)). Later in my remarks 
I will give other reasons to demonstrate 
that the Department of Defense, even 
if denied access to the feed-and-forage 
authority, has ample flexibility and dis- 
cretion to satisfy the needs of our sol- 
diers. 

Fourth, the Feed and Forage Act is 
generally regarded as a Civil War law, 
since most of the language was adopted 
in 1861. The implication is that Con- 
gress, at a time of genuine emergency, 
decided to entrust to executive officials 
this extraordinary authority. The argu- 
ment can then be made that we con- 
tinue to live under “crisis conditions” 
and that therefore this statute, though 
passed at a diferent time and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, is still needed 
today. 

This is a misconception. The feed and 
forage law is not a Civil War statute. It 
is not an emergency statute borne of war. 
It dates back at least to 1820. If we ex- 
amine the origin of this law, I think it 
will be evident that the reasons that 
prompted its appearance more than a 
century ago no longer apply. 

ORIGIN OF THE LAW 


During the early decades of our na- 
tional Government, Members of Con- 
gress became concerned about the man- 
ner in which executive departments ap- 
plied—or misapplied—public funds. An 
act of 1820 represented an important 
effort by Congress to tighten its control 
over the purse. On January 12, the House 
Ways and Means Committee reported a 
bill to regulate the Treasury, War, and 
Navy Departments. The purpose of the 
bill was to restrict the availability of 
unexpended balances for the War and 
Navy Departments and to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make an- 
nual reports on the balances remaining 
in the Treasury or in the hands of the 
Treasurer. The latter had been acting 
as agent for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

A week later the bill was recommitted 
to Ways and Means. As reported again 
on March 6 it was substantially enlarged. 
The bill now included additional restric- 
tions on the military departments, such 
as the practice of transferring funds from 
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one year to the next or from one account 
to another. Moreover, the bill included 
a precursor to the “feed and forage” law: 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no 
contract shall hereafter be made by the Sec- 
retary of State, or of the Treasury, or of the 
Department of War, or of the Navy, except 
under a law authorizing the same, or under 
an appropriation adequate to tts fulfillment; 
and excepting also contracts for the sub- 
sistence and clothing of the army or navy, 
and contracts by the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, which may be made by the Secretaries 
of those Departments. 


I should point out that in 1820 it was 
the responsibility of the Quartermaster’s 
Department to provide all forage, fuel, 
straw, and stationery for the use of the 
troops, to provide for the quartering and 
transportation of the troops, and for the 
transporting of all military stores, camp 
equipment, and artillery. Later versions 
of the feed and forage law, which omit- 
ted reference to the Quartermaster’s 
Department, had to specify the categories 
of forage, fuel, quarters, and transporta- 
tion. 

The 1820 bill passed both Houses in 
substantially the same form as the 
March 6 version reported by Ways and 
Means. If the bill prompted any debate 
or discussion on the floor, the record does 
not show it. But some insight into the 
origin of the feed-and-forage provision 
is gained by looking at the debate on the 
military appropriations bill, which took 
place March 8 and March 9. Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the House, criticized the 
executive departments for entering into 
contracts prior to congressional author- 
ization or appropriation: 

Mr, Clay did not concur, he said, in the 
idea that any contract made by an officer 
of the Government, was binding on Con- 
gress. If contracts were made, for example, 
for the erection of fortifications where they 
were not wanted, was the Government bound 
to execute the work? Certainly not. They 
might take back the contract, paying the 
other party all damages and cost he may 
have sustained by the annulment of the 
contract. 


Lewis Williams, a Representative from 
North Carolina, agreed that executive 
officers had no right to make contracts 
in anticipation of congressional support, 
while William McCoy of Virginia pro- 
tested “the practice of permitting the 
heads of departments to legislate for 
Congress, and to pledge the funds of the 
Government to any extent, at their 
pleasure. As a general principle, con- 
tracts ought not to be made by officers 
of the Government but under the au- 
thority of law.” 

In restricting this practice, the Mem- 
bers of Congress decided to allow flexi- 
bility in the case of contracts for the 
subsistence and clothing of the War and 
Navy Departments and contracts by the 
Quartermaster’s Department. An ele- 
ment of flexibility was particularly nec- 
essary since other forms of executive 
discretion—access to unexpended bal- 
ances and transfer authority—were be- 
ing brought under closer legislative 
control. A desire to supply the elementary 
needs of the military was thus the pri- 
mary impulse behind the enactment of 
section 6 of the 1820 law. Several decades 
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later the Supreme Court in the Floyd 
Acceptances—1869—offered its under- 
standing for the appearance of section 6: 

It will thus be seen that contracts for the 
subsistence and clothing of the army and 
navy, by the secretaries, are not tied up by 
any necessity of an appropriation or law 
authorizing it. The reason of this is obvious. 
The army and navy must be fed, and clothed, 
and cared for at all times and places, and 
especially when in distant service, The army 
in Mexico or Utah are not to be disbanded 
and left to take care of themselyes, because 
the appropriation by Congress, for the sery- 
ice, has been exhausted, or no law can be 
found on the statute book authorizing a 
contract for supplies. 


Another change in the feed and forage 
law was made in 1852. In reporting the 
Army and Navy appropriation bills, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
added a section to forbid the transfer of 
funds from one account to another. That 
prohibition was enacted into law in the 
case of the Navy bill, but the same pro- 
hibition in the Army bill was modified 
by the Senate Finance Committee to give 
the President limited authority to trans- 
fer funds for “subsistence of the Army, 
for forage, for the medical and hospital 
departments, and for the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department * * +” Senator Hunter, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, ex- 
plained that the prohibition on trans- 
fers was to be “put on the footing of the 
law of 1820 * * *.” The Senate modifica- 
tion was included in the final section that 
became law: 

Sec. 2. And be it jurther enacted, That all 
acts or parts of acts authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the secretary 
of the proper department, under his direc- 
tion, to transfer any portion of the moneys 
appropriated for a particular branch of ex- 
penditure in that department, to be applied 
to another branch of expenditure in the same 
department, be, and are hereby, so far as re- 
lates to the Department of War, repealed; 
and no portions of the moneys appropriated 
by this act shall be applied to the payment 
of any expenses incurred prior to the first 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-two. But nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to prevent the Presi- 
dent from authorizing appropriations for the 
subsistence of the army, for forage, for the 
medical and hospital departments, and for 
the quarter-master’s department, to be ap- 
plied to any other of the above-mentioned 
branches of expenditure in the same depart- 
ment, and appropriations made for a specific 
object for one fiscal year, shall not be trans- 
ferred to any other object, after the expira- 
tion of that year. 

1820-61 PERIOD 


From 1829 to 1861 Congress imposed a 
number of restrictions on the power of 
executive departments to shift funds 
from one year to the next, from one ac- 
count to another, and to contract for 
items in advance of appropriations. In 
curbing such powers, Congress repeat- 
edly found it necessary to allow the mili- 
tary departments a certain level of flexi- 
bility. The needs of soldiers on the dis- 
tant frontiers were not to go unmet, be- 
cause of inadequate funds or contracting 
authority. 

Part of this flexibility was needed, be- 
cause of the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion and communication facilities during 
that period. In 1840, whether by rivers, 
canals, or turnpikes, it took almost a 
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week to travel from New York to Cleve- 
land and 3 weeks to go from New York 
to Chicago. Communications were still at 
a primitive state. Samuel Morse devel- 
oped the first practical telegraph in 1832, 
but it was not until 1844 that a message 
was transmitted over the first experi- 
mental line running from Baltimore to 
Washington. The telephone, invented in 
1876, was not available for distance 
communication until 1884, at which time 
a conversation was held between New 
York and Boston. While those advances 
facilitated communication between the 
major cities, they offered little help in 
relaying messages from Washington to 
the military outposts. Under such con- 
ditions the health and well-being of the 
soldiers depended very greatly on the 
feed-and-forage authority. 

This limited authority was especially 
crucial’ in the event that Congress did 
not pass the regular Army and Navy ap- 
propriation bills on time. 

For instance, the Secretary of the Navy 
complained about late appropriations in 
his report of December 2, 1825. He ex- 
plained that the Navy appropriation 
bill was generally passed late in Feb- 
ruary of the short session and generally 
not until May of the long session. Since 
the budget year at that time began on 
January 1, this meant a delay of from 
2 to 5 months. It was also the practice of 
Congress to change the “wording and 
character” of an appropriation, resulting 
in a further delay of from a month to 6 
weeks before legislative instructions were 
given to and acted upon by Navy agents. 
The Secretary of the Navy concluded 
that “for nearly one-half of the year, the 
Department acts in perfect ignorance of 
the law under which it is bound to act.” 

In 1842 Congress adopted the fiscal 
year budget, letting the year run from 
July 1 to the following June 30. Even 
with this additional time for Congress 
to provide funds, the fiscal year often 
began without an appropriation for a 
department. That was the situation in 
August 1856 when Congress adjourned 
without passing the Army appropriation 
bill. In calling Congress back in special 
session for that purpose, President 
Pierce noted that he had partial au- 
thority to contract for the supply of 
cloting and subsistence. But if Congress 
did not appropriate funds for the Army 
“the Executive will no longer be able to 
furnish the transportation, equipment, 
and munitions which are essential to the 
effectiveness of a military force in the 
field. With no provision for the pay of 
troops the contracts of enlistment would 
be broken and the Army must in effect 
be disbanded, the consequences of which 
would be so disastrous as to demand all 
possible efforts to avert the calamity.” He 
alerted Congress to other injustices: 

A great part of the Army is situated on the 
remote frontier or in the deserts and moun- 
tains of the interlor. To discharge large bodies 
of men in such places without the means of 
regaining their homes, and where few, ff 
any could obtain subsistence by honest in- 
dustry, would be to subject them to suffer- 
ing and temptation, with disregard of jus- 
tice and right most derogatory to the Goy- 
ernment. 
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President Pierce also described the 
threats of Indian raids against the in- 
habitants of the territories of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, on the Western plains, 
and in Texas, New Mexico, and Florida. 
He feared that disbandment of the Army 
would invite “hordes of precatory sav- 
ages from the Western plains and the 
Rocky Mountains to spread devastation 
along a frontier of more than 4,000 miles 
in extent and to deliver up the sparse 
population of a vast tract of country to 
rapine and murder.” Congress passed the 
Army appropriation bill 9 days later. 

1860-61 STATUTES 


The Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation Act of 1860 contained 
two sections that restricted executive 
spending discretion. Section 2 repealed a 
provision that had allowed departments 
to reduce deficiencies in some accounts by 
drawing on surpluses elsewhere. Section 
3 contained several provisions relating to 
public bids for contracts, the feed-and- 
forage authority, and restrictions on the 
purchase of patented arms or military 
supplies. The following history shows 
how those two sections were related. 

When the bill was first reported by 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
on March 19, 1860, it contained the fol- 
lowing section placing restrictions on 
departmental spending power: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no 
part of the amount appropriated by any act 
of Congress for the service of any one fiscal 
year shall be used for or applied to the sery- 
ice of any other year, nor be transferred to 
or used for any branch of expenditure than 
that for which it may be specifically ap- 
propriated; and that the twenty-third sec- 
tion of the act entitled “An act legalizing 
and making appropriations for such neces- 
sary objects as have been usually included 
in the general appropriations bills, without 
authority of law, and to fix and provide for 
certain incidental expenses of the depart- 
ments and offices of the government, and for 
other purposes,” is hereby repealed. 


The section, therefore, had three 
features: A prohibition on transfer of 
funds between fiscal years; a prohibition 
on transfer of funds between appropri- 
ated accounts; and repeal of a section, 
passed in 1842, which had given depart- 
mental heads authority to cover de- 
ficiencies by drawing on surpluses. There 
was no committee report to elaborate 
on the objectives and purposes to be 
served by section 2. 

John Sherman, chairman of House 
Ways and Means, asked that section 2 
be modified by striking out the first part 
relating to transfers between years and 
by adding the date of August 26, 1842, 
to identify the act that contained sec- 
tion 23. The language of section 2 was 
modified as requested by Sherman and 
included in the bill passed by the House. 

The Senate Finance Committee rec- 
ommended that section 2 be deleted. Al- 
though there was no committee report 
to explain why, Senator Robert M. T. 
Hunter, chairman of the committee, 
told his colleagues that the Finance 
Committee— 

Did not believe such a change would work 
well... [T]hey had been constantly re- 
stricting the power of the Departments in 
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regard to transfers, until they have re- 
stricted them as far as we think is proper. 


Hunter expressed apprehension that a 
total prohibition on transfers “will turn 
out to be that we shall make larger ap- 
propriations than otherwise would be 
necessary.” In other words, departments 
would pad their estimates as a hedge 
against unexpected contingencies and 
expenses. 

The Senate adopted the recommenda- 
tion of its Finance Committee and 
deleted section 2. Senator Jefferson Davis 
then offered the following amendment: 

And be it jurther enacted, That all pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies or serv- 
ices in any of the departments of the Goy- 
ernment, except for personal services, when 
the public exigencies do not require the im- 
mediate delivery of the articles or articies 
or performance of the service, shall be made 
by advertising a sufficient time previously 
for proposals respecting the same. When 
immediately delivery or performance is re- 
quired by the public exigency, the articles 
of service required may be procured by open 
purchase or contract at the places and in 
the manner in which such articles are usv- 
ally bought and sold, or such service engaged 
between individuals, No contract or pur- 
chase shall hereafter be made unless the 
same be authorized by law, or be under an 
appropriation adequate to its fulfillment. 
except in the War and Navy Departments for 
clothing, subsistence, forage, fuel, quarters, 
or transportation, which, however, shall not 
exceed the necessities of the current year. 
No arms nor military supplies whatever, 
which are of a patented invention, shall be 
purchased, nor the right of using or ap- 
plying any pretended invention, unless the 
same shall be authorized by law, and the 
appropriation therefore explicitly set forth 
that it is for such patented invention. 


The only explanation for this amend- 
ment consisted of these words by Sen- 
ator Davis: 

That is supplemental to existing legislation, 
and I think it will perfect the restrictions 
now imposed upon contracts for public sup- 
plies. It also introduces a new feature, that 
of preventing the purchase of patents from 
individuals for public use, unless Congress 
shall first make an appropriation for the 
purpose. 


The Davis amendment was adopted 
without any discussion. 

The House did not concur in the dele- 
tion of section 2. It proposed that the 
repeal of section 23—regarding general 
transfer authority—be put back in the 
bill. In turn, the House agreed to accept 
the new Senate language. Representative 
Justin Morrill explained that this would 
“circumscribe the discretion upon the 
part of the different departments of the 
Government; so that no transfer can be 
made from one appropriation to another, 
except for subsistence, forage, and in the 
commissary and medical departments of 
the Army. There it seems to be absolutely 
necessary; for our men must be fed and 
clothed, wherever they may be. All dis- 
cretion in reference to other departments 
will be entirely prohibited, if this amend- 
ment be agreed to.” 

On the following day Senator Hunter 
described the House compromise as hay- 
ing the effect of leaving “to the War De- 
partment the power of transfer that it 
now has, and to repeal that section of : 
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the act of 1842 under which other de- 
partments have transferred to some ex- 
tent.” With regard to the War Depart- 
ment’s transfer power, he was apparently 
referring to section 2 of the Army Ap- 
propriations Act of 1852 which permitted 
the President to transfer funds “for the 
subsistence of the Army, for forage, for 
the medical and hospital departments, 
and for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment * * *,” 

As agreed to by the House and the 
Senate and enacted into law, the 1860 
bill contained these two restrictions on 
executive spending discretion: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
twenty-third section of the act entitled “An 
act legalizing and making appropriations for 
such necessary objects as have usually been 
included in the general appropriation bills 
without authority of law, and to fix and pro- 
vide for certain incidental expenses of the 
departments and officers of the government, 
and for other purposes,” approved twenty- 
sixth August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, is hereby repealed: and the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to pay, out 
of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such amount as may by him 
be regarded as reasonable and just for the 
rent of the rooms occupied by the United 
States courts at Los Angeles, California, from 
the twenty-seventh October, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, to the fifth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six; Provided, 
That the whole amount shall not exceed the 
sum of three thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all 
purchases and contracts for supplies or serv- 
ices in any of the departments of the govern- 
ment, except for personal services, when the 
public exigencies do not require the im- 
mediate delivery of the article or articles, or 
performance of the service, shall be made by 
advertising, a sufficient time previously, for 
proposals respecting the same. When im- 
mediate delivery or performance is required 
by the public exigency, the articles of serv- 
ice required may be procured by open pur- 
chase or contract at the places and in the 
manner in which such articles are usually 
bought and sold, or such services engaged be- 
tween individuals. No contract or purchase 
shall hereafter be made unless the same be 
authorized by law, or be under an eppropria- 
tion adequate to its fulfillment, except in 
the War and Navy Departments, for clothing, 
subsistence, forage, fuel, quarters or trans- 
portation, which, however, shall not exceed 
the necessities of the current year. No arms, 
nor military supplies whatever, which are 
of.a patented invention, shall be purchased, 
nor the right of using or applying any 
patented invention, unless the same shall be 
authorized by law, and the appropriation 
therefore explicitly set forth that it is for 
such patented invention. 


The picture at this point becomes more 
complex and confusing, for section 3 of 
the 1860 act—containing the feed-and- 
forage provision—was amended by the 
Naval appropriations bill, enacted on 
February 21, 1861. When the bill was re- 
ported by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on January 7, 1861, it did not 
contain any general restrictions on exe- 
cutive spending discretion. On the floor, 
however, Representative Thomas Flor- 
ence, of Pennsylvania, offered an amend- 
ment to broaden the authority of the 
Secretaries of War and Navy to purchase 
patented arms: 

Provided, That so far as it prevents the dis- 
cretion of these officers in the purchase and 
use of any article required for the purposes 
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and use of the Army and Navy which may 
have been patented, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy are fully au- 
thorized and permitted to make any pur- 
chases and to secure the use of any article 
in their judgment absolutely needed or re- 
quired for the public service now forbidden 
by the provisions of the second section of the 
act making appropriations “for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government,” approved June 
23, 1860. 


In actual fact, the Sundry Civil Ex- 
penses Act became law on June 25, 1860, 
end it did not contain a section relating 
to patented arms for the Army and Navy. 
Representative Florence must have been 
referring to section 3 of the 1860 act. 
John Sherman made a point of order 
against the Florence amendment because 
it “repeals a law enacted on this subject 
at the last session of Congress.” The 
point of order was sustained and the 
naval bill passed the House without ref- 
erence to section 2 or section 3 of the 
1860 act. 

Nevertheless, concern about the re- 
striction on patented arms resurfaced 
on the Senate side. Senator John P., 
Hale, member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, offered an amendment to repeal 
section 3 of the 1860 act. As justification 
for the repeal he read from a report in 
which the Secretary of the Navy said 
that section 3 was injurious because it 
restricted the Navy’s access to patented 
arms and military supplies. The effect, 
according to the Secretary, was to con- 
fine the Navy to antiquated equipment. 
Senator Hale described section 3 as “in- 
convenient and inhumane to the sailors; 
and the Secretary asks us to repeal the 
law that prevents him from buying these 
patented articles, and also which com- 
pels him to advertise for everything he 
wants to buy. There are certain articles 
which he should be at liberty to buy 
without advertisement, which discretion 
is taken away by this act. We propose, 
now, merely to repeal it.” 

Senator James Pearce, ranking Re- 
publican on the Finance Committee, 
agreed that it would be advisable to 
modify the law by allowing the Secre- 
taries of the War and Navy Departments 
“to purchase many of the articles which 
have been mentioned in the paper—by 
the Secretary of the Navy—that has 
been read at the Secretary’s table; but 
I should like to see the provision so far 
as it regards the purchase of patented 
arms, retained in the law.” The Senate 
agreed to the following language: 

And be it further enacted, That the third 
section of an ect entitied “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the year ending 30th of June, 1861,” 
and approved June 23, 1860, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed, except so far as 
the said section prohibits the purchase of 
patented fire-arms, as to which the said 
section shall still be in force. 


On the House side, Representative 
George Hughes of Maryland moved that 
the section on firearms be repealed as 
well: 

The War and Navy Department should 
have the right to purchase such patented 
arms as they may need. I am not a little 
surprised that the repeal of this part of the 
act is not provided for in this amendment. 
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Hughes withdrew his amendment, the 
House refused to concur in the Senate 
language, and the task of devising an 
acceptable alternative fell upon the con- 
ference committee. As enacted into law, 
the naval appropriations bill contained 
the following: 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
third section of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Goy- 
ernment for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one” ap- 
proved June twenty-three, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, be and the same is hereby 
repealed, except so far as the said section 
prohibits the purchase of patented firearms, 
as to which the said section shall still be in 
Torce. 


This meant that the House and the 
Senate had inadvertently repealed the 
feed-and-forage provision, a mistake 
which Congress remedied within a few 
weeks by adding a section to the Sundry 
Civil Expenses Act. 

As reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the Sundry Civil Ex- 
penses Act of 1861 contained nothing 
about transfer or feed-and-forage au- 
thority. Nor did those subjects appear 
in the bill as passed by the House or re- 
ported by Senate Finance. On February 
25, 1861, however, Senator James Sim- 
mons, of Rhode Island, offered an 
amendment to repeal section 3 of the 
act. He noted that the provision on 
patented arms prevented the Secretary 
of War from purchasing anything “but 
some of those flintlock guns. I think it 
is about time we had good arms, if we 
are to have any.” Senator Pearce ob- 
jected to the amendment on the ground 
that would allow the Secretary of War 
to indulge in favoritism when awarding 
contracts, but the amendment was 
agreed to by the Senate. 

What came out of conference was sub- 
stantially different. Two paris of the 
1860 act were revived: The provision of 
public bids for contracts and the feed- 
and-forage authority. Section 10 of the 
Sundry Civil Expenses Act of 1861 read 
as follows: 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That all 
purchases and contracts for supplies and 
services, in any of the Departments of the 
Government, except for personal services, 
when the public exigencies do not require 
the immediate delivery of the article or 
articles, or performance of the service, shall 
be made by advertising a sufficient time 
previously for proposals respecting the same. 
When immediate delivery or performance is 
required by the public exigency, the articles 
or service required may be procured by open 
purchase or contract at the places, and in 
the manner in which such articles are usu- 
ally bought and sold, or such services en- 
gaged between individuals. No contract or 
purchase shall hereafter be made, unless 
the same be authorized by law or be under 
an appropriation adequate to its fulfillment, 
except in the War and Navy Departments, 
for clothing, subsistence, forage, fuel, quar- 
ters, or transportation, which, however, 
shall not exceed the necessities of the cur- 
rent year. And the third section of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year end- 
ing the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one,” shall be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 
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The current authority in title 41, sec- 
tion 11, of the United States Code differs 
from. this 1861 act in three respects. The 
feed and forage law now applies to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. A second 
change occurred in 1906 when the words 
“medical and hospital supplies” were in- 
serted after “transportation”. Third, the 
Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act of 1966 included a reporting require- 
ment for any exercise of authority 
granted in 41 U.S.C. 11. 

AN ANACHRONOUS LAW 


It is apparent that the original condi- 
tions giving rise to the feed and forage 
law have long since disappeared. The fi- 
nancial embarrassment facing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in 1825 and President 
Pierce in 1856 has no counterpart today. 
If Congress fails to pass appropriations 
for the Defense Department on time, the 
Department is covered by a continuing 
resolution. As a stopgap funding provi- 
sion, it enables the Department to con- 
tinue operations uninterrupted while 
awaiting final action on the regular ap- 
propriation bill. At various points in the 
year the Defense Department can come 
to Congress for supplemental appropria- 
tions to meet unusual and unanticipated 
expenses. 

Furthermore, Congress is no longer a 
“parttime” legislative body. The 19th 
and 20th centuries differ markedly in 
the length of congressional sessions. 
From 1851 to 1861 the “long sessions”— 
the first half of a Congress—averaged 
236 days, while the “short sessions’—the 
latter half—averaged only 90 days. To- 
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day there is virtually no short session. 
As a practical matter we are in session 
year round. 

It is also evident that the granting of 
the feed and forage authority was char- 
acteristically tied to the removal of the 
power of the transfer funds from one ap- 
propriation account to another. Today, 
in contrast, the Defense Department has 
access to both statutory and nonstatutory 
means of shifting funds from one pro- 
gram to another. The Depariment of De- 
fense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1975 contains transfer authority of $750 
million, allowing administrators to take 
funds out of one appropriation account 
and place them in another. The act also 
includes a $2,500,000 contingency fund 
for the Secretary of Defense to be spent 
at his discretion for “emergencies and 
extraordinary expenses.” 

Moreover, the entire structure of mili- 
tary appropriation bills has changed 
fundamentally to give administrators 
additional flexibility. The Army and 
Navy Departments in the 1820-61 period 
were subjected to line-item control by 
Congress. But in recent decades we have 
funded the Defense Department with 
lump-sum appropriations. For example, 
the Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal 
1975 contains a lump-sum amount of 
$7.7 billion for the military personnel, 
Army account; $7 billion for the opera- 
tion and meintenance, Air Force ac- 
count; $2.7 billion for the aircraft pro- 
curement, Navy account; $3.2 billion for 
Air Force research, development, test, 
and evaluation; and other large lump- 
sum amounts. 
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Within those huge accounts the De- 
partment of Defense is able to “repro- 
gram” funds from one project and ac- 
tivity to another. The amount of funds 
reprogramed back and forth in the De- 
fense Department involves several bil- 
lion dollars a year, again illustrating the 
degree of spending flexibility available to 
Pentagon officials. 

These examples—and others could be 
cited—demonstrate that the Department 
of Defense had adequate flexibility to 
cope with emergencies and unantici- 
pated expenses. But there is still another 
reason for amending the feed and forage 
law. The past few years have highlighted 
the need for budget reform, the need for 
Congress to recapture its power of the 
purse. Nothing is more fundamental, 
more basic to constitutional principles, 
than to have financial commitments 
made by Congress and by Congress alone. 
No longer can we tolerate the existence 
of permanent authorizations that allow 
agencies to make endruns around the 
appropriations process. Let the Depart- 
ment of Defense, along with other agen- 
cies, come through the front door from 
now on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my amendment in 
addition to a partial report on the dates 
on which DOD has used the feed and for- 
age law and the amounts used be in- 
serted into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


USE OF THE AUTHORITY OF SECTION 3732, REVISED STATUTES (41 USC 11) 


fin thousands of dotfars} 


Fiscal year Appropriation 


Amount 


used Ultimate method of financing 


Program in which the deficiencies were incurred and 
reason for use 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 2 


Operation and maintenance, Army__....._. 


Military personnel, Army 
Operation and a Teeth Army 


---- Operation and maintenance, Army 
ilitary personnel, Army 


-2 Operation and maintenance, Army_..------ 


wan 
- Operation and maintenance, Army_....... 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY $ 
Military personnel, Navy. ..----- 2 


Military personnel, Marine Corps 


.. Operation and maintenance, Navy 


... Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps.. 


Operation and maintenance, Navy. 


$54, 044 $54,044 DOD Appropriation Act, 
29-213. 


0 
138, 602 
Law 91-17 


0 
Transfer from emerge 
90-392 (2d suppl, 1 


Recoveries of prior year obligations... 


DOD Appropriation Act 1970 Public Law 91- 
S.C. 701-708 (transfer of $65,- 
N*M” account 
year 4966 account). 


171 and 
963, 088.16 from 0. & M. 
tod & M; N fiscal 


6,800 Recovery of prior year y obligations 


ration and — Marine Corps__ 


Mi itary renee 1, Mat Co 
iiftary ee ar ge rps. 
-- Reserve personnel, e 
.-. Military oho neve 
Military personne}, Marine Corps. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
CXXI 984—-Part 12 


Undetermined__._.__ -~--~ 


1966, Public Law Funds wer required to cover deficiencies in transporta 


medical 
lenance. 


tion, fui 
and maini 


and hospital supplies, clothing 


$142,165 Sess authorized (Public Funds were required to cover deficiencies in transporta- 
1). 


anig fuel, medical and hospital supplies, and mainte- 


sag, Public Law Funds were required to cover deficiencies in transports- 


tion, fuel, medical and hospital supplies, clothing, 


and maintenance of aircraft. 
Do. 


station in connection with increased 
outhesst Asia. 


To cover trans 
activities in 


- Funds were required to cover deficiencies In subsistence 
ed personnel, avel costs, and clothing 
allowance for enlisted personnel. 
Funds were required to cover deficiencies in subsistence, 
PCS travel costs, elothi 


and 
Funds were required to cover Geficienciss in sin activi- 
ties and overhaul, fuel, and transportation of things. 


jae oo enanee, taining ey yaar in be ys sup- 
tenance, ng an ation, and trans- 
portation of things. a 
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USE OF THE AUTHORITY OF SECTION 3732, REVISED STATUTES (41 USC 11)—Continued 


Fiscal year Appropristion 


Military personne}, Navy 


Operation and maintenance, Navy... 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE¢ 


Military personnel, Air Force 


--. Military personnel, Air Force... 


ation and maintenance, Air Force... 


ilitary personnel, Air Force. 
... Operation and maintenance, Air Force. 


[ia thousands of dollars} 


Amount 
used Witimate method of financing 


Amount 
authorized 


“Undetermined 


os y $ Administrative cancellation 


... Operation and maintenance, Air National 


Guard. 3 
---------- Operation and maintenance, Air Force. 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 


Operation 
agencies. 


and maintenance, 


1 Data prior to 1960 are not available 
? Preliminary June 30, 1972. 


AMENDMENT No. 490 

At the appropriate piace in the bill insert 
a new section as follows: 

Sec. . (a) Section 3732 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 USC 11) is amended by— 

(1) striking out in subsection (a) the 
following: “, except in the War and Navy 
Departments, for clothing, subsistence, for- 
age, fuel, quarters, or transportation, which 
however, shall not exceed the necessities 
of the current year”; 

(2) striking out the subsection designa- 
tion “(a)” at the beginning of such section; 
and 

(3) striking out subsection (b) of such 
section. 

(b) The first proviso contained in the 
paragraph entitled “Medical and Hospital 
Department”, under the hending “MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT”, in the Act entitled 
“An Act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
seven” approved June 12, 1906 (34 Stat. 
240), is amended by striking out the follow- 
ing: “, except In the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, for clothing, subsistence, forage, fuel, 
quarters, transportation, or medical and 
hospital supplies, which however, shall not 
exceed the necessities of the current year”, 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Health of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
has scheduled hearings for considera- 
tion of S. 1681, the Cosmetic Safety 
Amendments of 1975, which I introduced 
on May 7. The hearing will be held at 
9:30 a.m. on June 12, 1975, in room 6226 
of the Dirksen Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
Recorp should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on 
Health at 224-7675. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 


defense 


Undetermined 


15, 900 


Program in which the deficiencies were incurred and 
reason for use 


Funds were required to cover deficiencies in the cost 
of transportation of things 


Funds were required to cover deficiency in subsistence 
of enlisted personnel and PCS travel costs. 


To cover minimum essential costs for increased opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia for fuel, supplies, maintenance, 
transportation, special air missions, temporary duty 
travel and other personnel support. 


è Data prior to 1966 are not available. 
* Data prior to 1954 are not available 


completed its oversight studies and hear- 
ings pertaining to vocational education. 

With this segment of the subcommit- 
tee’s work completed, I now announce 
hearings on postsecondary education, in 
effect covering all portions of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972. I have ten- 
tatively scheduled June 10, 11, and 12 
for a discussion on student assistance, 
while July 15, 16, 17, 22, and 23 will be 
concerned with general testimony on 
higher education, as well as testimony 
regarding section 1202 of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 which established 
State higher education planning com- 
missions, the National Institute of Edu- 
cation, the various library assistance pro- 
grams for developing institutions and, 
of course, the guaranteed student loan 
program, 

I expect that these hearings, together 
with the ongoing oversight work, will 
develop a record on which effective legis- 
lative activity can be based so that an 
omnibus education bill may be reported 
by the subcommittee in the early fall. 

Those persons who wish to testify or 
file a written statement with the sub- 
committee should contact Stephen J. 
Wexler, counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Education, at room 4228, Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, or 224-7666. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SENATOR THUORMOND SUPPORTS 
VETO OF THE SURFACE MIN- 
ING BILL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I rise 
in support of the President’s decision to 
veto H.R. 25, the Surface Mining Con- 
trol and Reclamation Act of 1975. 

My reasons for opposing this bill are 
very simple. First, it makes no sense for 
the Congress to pass legislation which 
would cause more people to be unem- 
ployed. If this legislation becomes law, 
it has been estimated that as many as 
36,000 people employed in the surface 
mining industry will be put out of work 


at a time when the Nation’s unemploy- 
ment rate has reached its highest level 
since the 1930’s. 

Furthermore, this bill would cut the 
production of coal in the United States 
drastically. The Federal Energy Admin- 
istration estimates that 40 to 162 million 
tons of coal, up to 49 percent of current 
surface mine production, will be pro- 
hibited by the bill. This cut in produc- 
tion would come at a period when elec- 
tric rates in the Nation are soaring. Mr. 
President, the consumers of this country 
can only stand so much, and this cut 
in coal production will result in eyen 
higher electrical costs throughout the 
land. 

In my opinion, the Senate would do 
the United States a favor by sustaining 
the President’s veto, and I call upon my 
colleagues to join me in supporting the 
President’s decision. 


SENATOR NUNN SPEAKS ON NATO 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, on NATO 
affairs, one of the most knowledgeable 
and foresighted men in Washington is 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn). He has authored construc- 
tive and far-reaching legislation to im- 
prove the structure of our own forces in 
Europe and to insure a more equitable 
sharing of our common defense burden. 

On May 19, Senator Nunn delivered a 
major address to the NATO Chiefs of 
Staff in which he called for greater 
cooperative efforts on the crucial issue of 
weapons standardization and for global 
coordination of our national security 
poliices. 

Mr. President, so that all members of 
the Congress may read Senator Nunn’s 
cogent analysis of NATO’s present status 
and future prospects, I ask unanimous 
consent that his address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NATO—PrEsENT AND Fururs—A SPEECH TO 
THE NATO Curers or Stary ex U.S. 
Senator Sam NUNN 
Over the last few years, I have spent & 

considerable amount of time studying the 

purpose of NATO and the roles of the US. 
and the European countries in NATO. My 
conclusion is that American and European 
security interests are intimately related and 
that both European and American interests 
are served by a strong NATO. So as an Amer- 
ican, I hope to keep NATO strong, and if 
the right actions are taken and the right 
attitudes displayed over the next few years, 

I believe that NATO can remain the security 

foundation of the free world, 

Other than the defense of North America, 
no security interest is more important to the 
United States than the defense of Europe. 
Europe is the ancestral home for most Amer- 
icans, and we remain tied together by history. 
We share the same sources of civilization, 
spiritual commitments, and views about de- 
mocracy and the preservation of free society. 

Beyond these strong historical and cul- 
tural ties lies some equally important eco- 
nomic realities. Europe is the world’s second 
largest economic power, behind the U.S. and 
ahead of the Soviet Union. U.S. investments 
in Europe are now over $50 billion. Europe 
is the world’s largest exporter and importer. 
U.S. exports to Europe total over $50 billion 
each year, providing jobs for probably over 
two million Americans. Since 1972, exports 
by the U.S. aerospace industry alone have 
generated about 90,000 new jobs. And Europe 
makes regular technological contributions 
that benefit American business, military 
forces, and our daily way of life. 

For these reasons, few would argue with 
me when I say that a major U. S. interest is 
to help preserve a strong and free Europe. 

However, some haye suggested that detente 
with the Soviet Union has reduced the im- 
portance of NATO. I don’t agree with this 
assessment. While detente is a desirable goal 
and while we want to ease tensions with the 
Russians and ohter potential adversaries 
throughout the world, we cannot forget that 
the Soviet goal of defeating Western democ- 
racy has never been renounced. Detente 
should be pursued by the West, but it should 
be defined as an easing of tensions, not as the 
arrival of the millenium. 

Because Soviet military capabilities con- 
tinue to become stronger, the West can pur- 
sue detente and seek reduced tensions only 
if Western democratic states present a com- 
mon front and have the military strength to 
deter Soviet adventurism whenever it may 
occur. A weakened NATO, in my opinion, 
would produce greater tension and danger 
in the world. While continuing to pursue 
detente, we should again look at NATO's 
motto which remains true—‘Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of peace.” 

Together the NATO nations can afford the 
resources to provide deterrence to any Soviet 
aggression and thus provide a solid founda- 
tion for detente. 

By itself the U. S. population is almost 
as great as the Soviet population, and the 
European NATO members have more people 
than either the U. S. or the Soviets. When 
added together, the U. S. and European gross 
national products are over twice as large as 
the Soviet economy. The Soviets cannot 
match our basic collective strength, if we 
stand and work together. 

While our close relationship is well estab- 
lished, many Americans are still dissatisfied 
with the alliance. Some grievances by Ameri- 
cans are based on false premises, but others 
have a ring of truth. I would like to examine 
these concerns in two respects. First of all 
in the short run and second, in the long run. 

During the next year, I expect the U. S. 
commitment to NATO to remain at about its 
current level. Through inefficiencies which 
are already taking place, I expect the U. 8. 
commitment to increase in combat capability 
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and effectiveness. I am sure that you have 
heard of the amendments that have been 
proposed in the U. S. Congress to force a 
unilateral withdrawal of U. S. Forces in 
Europe, and I do expect these amendments 
to be reintroduced this year. However, I be- 
Meve that the supporters of NATO and those 
who oppose unilateral force reductions have 
slightly more votes this year in the Senate 
than they did last year. I cannot speak for 
the House, but I do believe that the Senate 
will reject a unilateral withdrawal from 
Europe this year, perhaps by only a few votes. 

Paradoxically, one of the primary reasons 
why this change has taken place is the recent 
series of Communist successes in Southeast 
Asia. On the one hand, these events have 
contributed to isolationist sentiment in the 
U. S. But, at the same time, out of adversity 
comes a searching for friends, a longing for 
reliable allies, and & clarifying of purpose. 
Moreover, there is a growing awareness in the 
U. S. that we are economically and politically 
interdependent with our allies in Europe and 
Japan. This is one explanation, and I think 
it is an important one. 

In addition, after several years of debate 
regarding unilateral withdrawal and the 
U.S. commitments to Europe, the discussion 
and debate is becoming more meaningful 
and up-to-date. I said in my report when I 
returned from Europe in March, 1974 that 
there was a vigorous debate in our country 
and that the debate should continue but I 
hoped that the debate would begin to focus 
on the right questions instead of the wrong 
questions. For example, people are beginning 
to realize that no money is saved by reducing 
American troops in Europe unless they are 
removed from the force structure; and U.S. 
forces now are already smaller than they 
were at any time since before the Korean 
War. 

Most Senators also recognize that mutual 
reductions are possible; and if we can 
achieve. any kind of agreement on MBFR, 
this is far preferable than any unilateral 
reductions. If agreement is reached in SALT 
II, the chances of success in MBFR should 
increase. The stark reality that you cannot 
play at the negotiating table without some 
cards has caused some pause in the move 
towards withdrawal. 

Finally, many Americans are encouraged 
by the new emphasis NATO is giving to 
conventional defense. Most Members of Con- 
gress used to look at the large number of 
Soviet Divisions and assume that a con- 
vential defense was not possible. But now 
there generally is a more realistic appraisal 
of the conventional balance of forces and 
@ recognition that NATO has the resources 
to provide a stalwart conventional defense 
if the resources are properly utilized. 

None of this means that the NATO triad 
is being weakened. Conventional, theater 
nuclear, and strategic nuclear forces all are 
essential and all have important roles in 
NATO's strategy. But strengthening the con- 
ventional leg of the triad increases deter- 
rence and raises the nuclear threshold. 

During. the last two years, I have intro- 
duced several pieces of legislation to help 
strengthen NATO that have become law. One 
argument in favor of troop reductions was 
that the United States should not have to 
suffer balance of payments losses because 
of its overseas troop deployments. My pur- 
pose in cosponsoring with Senator Jackson 
the amendment on balance of payments was 
to insure that the defense burden was evenly 
shared between Europe and the U.S. 

Because the European nations are respond- 
ing favorable to the amendment and moving 
toward a full offset of the U.S. military bal- 
ance of payments losses in Europe, the de- 
fense burden is being more equitably dis- 
tributed and the arguments for troop reduc- 
tions are being weakened. Much, however, 
remains to be done to achieve equity in this 
regard. The offset is important, not just In 
terms of dollars, but in terms of perception. 
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The American people are willing and able 
to pay our share, but they do not like to feel 
that we are not being given equitable treat- 
ment. 

Last year I introduced another amend- 
ment designed to bring about a review of U.S. 
and NATO theater nuclear forces. I received 
the Defense Department’s report last month, 
and it represents a serious effort by DOD 
to improve understanding of the complex 
issues that surround theater nuclear weap- 
ons. This assessment has and is being con- 
ducted very carefully with continuous and 
prior consultation with NATO Councils. 

Last year I also introduced two amend- 
ments that were aimed at strengthening 
NATO’s conventional. capabilities. One of 
these amendments required that U.S. sup- 
port forces (non-combat) in Europe be re- 
duced by 18,000 men, but allowed an add- 
back to convert these support spaces to com~ 
bat functions. I am pleased with the prog- 
ress that the U.S. Defense Department has 
made in carrying out the provisions of this 
amendment: one brigade has already been 
redeployed to Europe, and another is sched- 
uled for movement next year. This means 
that with the same number of men there is a 
substantial increase in combat capability 
taking place in the American forces. 

By strengthening NATO's conventional de- 
terrent, the very important role played by 
U.S. conventional forces in Europe is empha- 
sized, and the political position in this coun- 
try of our NATO commitment is greatly 
enhanced. 

The other amendment on conventional 
forces related to standardization. We have 
just received the Defense Department's re- 
port on this. It indicates U.S. and NATO in- 
terest in standardization, hut not much 
progress toward it. 

Turning to the long run, I think there are 
two important steps that must be recognized 
in NATO by all of the governments involved, 
and that we must begin to move on in a 
vigorous way—if NATO is going to provide 
the security for the western world. 

First, standardization or interoperability 
of NATO weapon systems is essential if we 
are going to keep an alliance that can af- 
ford ‘to pay for its own defense. 

Second, the alliance must be broadened 
politically and economically. 

This lack of standardization and interop- 
erabllity, besides generating massive logistic 
and operational problems, is also an ineffi- 
cient use of the collective fiscal, technologi- 
cal, and industrial resources of the alliance. 
For example, while overall NATO R&D effort 
is about equal to that of the Warsaw Pact, 
much of the NATO effort is dissipated in ex- 
cessive duplication. 

The proliferation of weapon types and lack 
of arms standardization in the alliance is 
staggering: In central Europe alone, accord- 
ing to recent reports, NATO forces currently 
have 23 different families of combat aircraft, 
7 different families of main battle tanks, 
and 22 different families of antitank weap- 
ons; NATO naval forces have 36 different 
fire-control radars, 8 different SAM systems, 
and over 20 different calibers of weapons of 
30mm or larger; and there are over 100 sep- 
arate tactical missile systems within the 
alliance. 

For these reasons which are familiar to 
you, the U.S. and the rest of NATO should 
begin serious efforts to standardize, or at 
least assure interoperability of their equip- 
ment, This job will not be easy, and we must 
be careful to avoid a variety of possible pit- 
falls. For example, many past multinational 
development projects sometimes have been 
more expensive than comparable national 
projects would have been. Similarly, deci- 
sions on military equipment should not be 
made on the basis of satisfying. parochial 
interest groups in any of the nation states. 

The main point with regard to armament 
standardization should be that the various 
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nations in the alliance acquire the best pos- 
sible equipment related to distinct military 
functions at the lowest possible price, and 
that this equipment to the greatest possible 
extent be interoperable in a wartime 
scenario, 

It ts with these thoughts in mind that 
Senator Culver and I are now sponsoring a 
new amendment on standardization. The 
amendment would require that to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, equipment procured for 
U.S. forces identified for NATO be “stand- 
ardized and interoperable with” equipment 
of NATO allies. Equipment bought for NATO 
standardization would be excluded from the 
provisions of the so-called “buy American” 
Act, and when non-standard equipment is 
purchased, the Secretary of Defense would be 
required to advise Congress and explain why 
this decision was taken. My hope is that 
this amendment, if pursued, will encourage 
the growth of standardization in NATO in 
such away that it avoids the pitfalls I men- 
tioned above. 

The second major area in which the alli- 
ance needs to change is by broadening itself 
politically and economically. The people of 
America believe in national sovereignty and 
independence, but they cannot understand 
why, when America assists the European 
Allies in the defense of Europe, the allies 
are nowhere to be found when it comes to 
political assistance In areas outside Europe. 
The interests of the free world on many is- 
sues In many parts of the world are indi- 
visible, and the narrow view of NATO that 
has prevailed often in the past, unless 
changed, could become its ultimate down- 
fall, 

We can pretend to believe that NATO 
should only protect the geography of the 
Members and should not address other is- 
sues, but this kind of short-sighted policy 
will not sell to the American people in the 
long run. Suppose for a moment our nation 
announced that we had no more interests in 
any part of the world but Europe and North 
America. What would be the reaction of the 
European allies? The European nations are 
vitally affected by what happens in Japan, 
in Korea, in the Middle East, and in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, and they could be 
expected to be shaken by such a change in 
U.S. policy. 

For too long, the U.S. has had to carry 
most of the load around the world. In order 
to continue to nurture American interest in 
Buropean defense, the allies will need to 
provide additional moral and material sup- 
port to protect their interests throughout 
the world. At the same time, this need for 
a more complete recognition of European 
security interests throughout the world will 
require the U.S. to consult more with its 
allies. We cannot expect our allies to be in 
on the landing unless they play a vital role 
in the take-off. 

I am not suggesting that the military alli- 
ance attempt to protect the whole world. I 
am suggesting that if NATO is to remain a 
viable alliance, both America and our allies 
must recognize that a unilateral approach 
imposed on America towards the problems of 
protecting the free world will inevitably, in 
the long run, cause us to become more and 
more isolationist, and less and less “alliance 
oriented.” 

The roles that countries play in the fu- 
ture must be based on current facts and 
not on lingering fears or guilt about world 
war II. A whole generation of Americans 
were born after World War II, and they do 
not fear the U.S. enemies of that war. I 
suspect that the same things can be said 
about many Europeans countries, partic- 
ularly the younger generation. Most younger 
generation Americans do not fear the con- 
yentional rearmament of Japan and would 
encourage West Germany to assume a great- 
er role in the world. 
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Furthermore, millions of Americans have 
difficulty understanding why the United 
States should spend almost six percent of 
our gross national product on national se- 
curity and provide help for a prosperous and 
booming Europe which spends only about 
four percent of its GNP on defense, and Ja- 
pan, which spends less than one percent 
of its GNP on defense, I am well aware of the 
sensitivity and the psychological impact on 
those who lived through world war II, but 
the history of World War II cannot provide 
the answer to this question in future years. 

Even though Japan is not a member of 
NATO, it is and must be considered a partner 
in the Western Alliance and an important 
force for freedom and democracy in a 
crucial area of the world, 

Common sense dictates that the allies who 
are economically strong must either make a 
proportionate military, or if not military, 
then at least an economic and psychological 
contribution to the security of the free world. 

So what are NATO's future prospects? I 
believe the prospects are good if we meet 
head on the criticisms that I outlined above 
by taking the actions that are necessary to 
improve NATO’s posture, organization and 
outlook. This means that over the near 
term NATO will have to continue to distrib- 
ute the defense burden more equitably 
between America and Europe; and that 
NATO will need to continue emphasizing 
its conventional defense option and up-dat- 
ing its theater nuclear posture, Over the 
longer run, the NATO nations must make 
progress in weapons standardization and 
Europe must take a broader view of its in- 
terests and responsibilities throughout the 
world. I am confident that if actions like 
these are taken, the NATO defense will re- 
main the foundation which protects the 
free world. 

As we celebrate the 30th Anniversary of 
the conclusion of World War II, as well as 
the 26th Anniversary of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, let us recognize that 
change is inevitable, and let’s strive together 
to mold that change for the benefit of NATO 
and the free world, 


THE LACK OF ACTION ON ENERGY 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am deeply 
disappointed that the Congress has been 
unable to come up with legislation to 
establish a vitally needed national energy 
program. 

In March, the President accepted a 
compromise I had proposed in a good 
faith effort to work out a -bipartisan 
energy program. 

Apparently, however, too many in both 
the Senate and House want to carp from 
the sidelines for partisan and political 
reasons rather than take the bit between 
the teeth. They would rather have the 
President take the responsibility for un- 
popular but necessary measures. The 
President has shown his willingness to 
work with the Congress, but the Congress 
has responded with inaction and 
rhetoric. 

The lack of action in both Houses 
clearly places in doubt whether the Con- 
gress can be a responsible institution de- 
serving of respect and support. There 
are going to have to be more statesmen 
and fewer politicians. 

This country cannot escape the fact 
that a national energy program is needed 
if the United States is not going to be 
at the mercy of the oil-producing States. 
Congress must formulate and agree on 
well-balanced solutions to increase do- 
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mestic energy resources and conserve 
energy use for both the short and long 
term. These solutions must guarantee 
adequate supplies of energy at prices we 
can afford to pay, and be phased in in 
such a manner that they not be counter- 
productive to our efforts to revitalize 
our national economy and create jobs. 


LEXINGTON AND LOUISVILLE 
FOOD PRICE INDEXES 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, on 
May 15 the USDA released a summary 
of the marketing and transportation sit- 
uation. It indicated that farm-retail 
spreads for a market basket of farm 
foods are expected to change little in the 
second quarter of 1975. Slight increases 
in meat prices were predicted which 
would cause an increase in the retail cost 
of the market basket. 

During the second half of 1975 the 
release indicated that it was felt that 
marketing spreads may widen as rising 
wage rates, energy and material costs, 
and transportation charges continue to 
exert an upward push on operating ex- 
penses of food marketing firms. 

The retail cost of a market basket of 
foods produced on U.S. farms averaged 
$1,824 annually in the first quarter of 
this year, up 1.5 percent from the pre- 
vious quarter. Compared with a year 
earlier, retail costs in the first quarter 
were up about 6 percent. 

Gross returns to farmers for market 
basket foods averaged $721 annually in 
the first quarter, down 4.5 percent from 
the previous quarter and down 8 percent 
from a year earlier. 

Farm-retail spreads widen sharply in 
the first quarter of 1975 as returns to 
farmers dropped. The spread between the 
retail cost and the farm value of the 
market basket averaged $1,104 annually 
in the first quarter of last year. The 
farm-retail spread, which represents 
charges for assembling, processing, 
transporting, and distributing the prod- 
ucts in the market-basket, widened 
sharply from year-earlier levels for most 
items. 

Mr. President, the Kentucky Council 
of Economie Advisors has issued a news 
release regarding the Lexington and 
Louisville food price indexes. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEXINGTON AND LovISVILLE 
Price INDEXES 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a sta- 
tistical measure of changes in the price of 
goods and services bought by urban wage 
earners and clerical workers and their fam- 
ilies. The index often is called the “cost-of- 
living index,” but its official name is the 
“Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers.” It measures 
changes in the price which are the most im- 
portant cause of changes in the cost of liv- 
ing, but it does not indicate how much fam- 
ilies actually spend. The food component of 
this index as it appears in this report is a 
measure of changes in food prices of 95 items 
from month to month. 

The procedure is to measure price change 
by repricing the same items at monthly in- 
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tervals and comparing this to the cost of food 
bought by consumers in a selected base pe- 
riod. In this case, the base is the first month 
pricing was done, September 1973. The fig- 
ures for areas outside of Kentucky are from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) esti- 
mates and are rebased on the September fig- 
ures to make them comparable to the Ken- 
tucky figures. The items prices and the pro- 
cedures used are the same as those for the 
national index constructed by the BLS. 

The actual numbers for each city and the 
U.S. are not comparable, but the changes 
from month to month for each area may be 
compared. ‘For instance, the prices of food 
rose less in Lexington from January 1975 to 
February 1974 than in Louisville. The ab- 
solute figures for January do not say that 
the cost of living is higher in Lexington, but 
rather that food prices rose more from Sep- 
tember 1973 to January 1975 in Lexington 
than in Louisville. Cost-of-living compari- 
sons require more detailed information on 
other items as well as on comparisons in the 
base period. 

The change from March to April was .85 
percent decrease in Louisville and .75 per- 
cent increase in Lexington, The March index 
for BLS collected data is published one 
month later than those for Kentucky cities. 


CPI—FOOD AT HOME COMPONENT 


Lexing- Cincin- United 
ton States 


Louis- 
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Note: Cincinnati index is based on all food, including food in 
restaurants, 


THEODORE M. LEARY, JR. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a capa- 
ble and loyal staff is an indispensable 
necessity for a Senator. Each and every 
person on my staff plays an important 
role in aiding me in my work. 

But it is the administrative assistant 
who must coordinate this effort. He or 
she must be a capable administrator, 
knowledgeable in world affairs and at 
the same time knowledgeable about the 
needs of each and every constituent in 
the State who needs the help of a Sen- 
ator. The administrative assistant must 
also be a diplomat, a public relations 
specialist, a legislative analyst and a sea- 
soned politician. And he must be willing 
to lead by example—coming in early, 
working late, combining hard work with 
good judgment, patience, and friendli- 
ness. 

I have been fortunate to have a num- 
ber of talented administrative assist- 
ants. I am proud that each one of them 
has gone on to establish his own career. 

Today I am announcing that my pres- 
ent administrative assistant, Ted Leary, 
is going on to a new career. 
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Ted, who joined my staff in September 
of 1970, as a legislative assistant has 
served me well in a wide variety of legis- 
lative and constituent problems. He has 
brought to his work good judgment, 
commonsense and an ability to get 
things done. He has a fine legal mind 
which enables him to get to the heart of 
any problem quickly and find a solution. 
In April 1974 I appointed him admin- 
istrative assistant. He has brought to his 
position the same degree of excellence 
which he demonstrated in his legislative 
capacity. 

Ted Leary was born on February 18, 
1945, in Beverly, Mass. 

His academic record is excellent. After 
graduating from Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in 1962, Ted received his B.A. cum 
laude from Harvard College in 1966 and 
received his J.D. cum laude from George 
Washington University Law School in 
1969. While in law school he worked as 
an intern for Senator Epwarp M. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts. 

Following his admission to the District 
of Columbia bar, Ted worked as an at- 
torney in the Litigation Division in the 
General Counsel’s Office at the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

In March 1970, he returned to Capitol 
Hill as a legislative assistant to Senator 
Tuomas McIntyre of New Hampshire. 
While his legislative duties were varied, 
he was deeply involved in Senator Mc- 
INTYRE’s committee work in the banking 
and housing field. 

Ted Leary has been a close friend and 
adviser to me for the last 4 years. His 
administrative skills and his valued 
counsel will be missed. Mrs. Ribicoff and 
my entire staff wish him good health, 
success, and a full, constructive life. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF HICKS- 
VILLE, N.Y., JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Hicksville 
Junior High School, located in central 
Nassau County in Hicksville, N.Y., is cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary this year. 
A special week of activities, both school 
and community, is planned for the week 
of June 2, 1975. 

The junior high school building origi- 
nally served the small farming commun- 
ity of Hicksville as a junior-senior high 
school. There was an addition to the 
building in 1929 to meet an increase in 
student population. After World War II 
the community population skyrocketed. 
A large wing and extended facilities were 
added and the building became a junior 
high school only. In the 1960's a tempo- 
rary wing was added to the junior high 
school. It is, in terms of student popula- 
tion, the largest junior high school in one 
building in the State of New York. 

Located on Jerusalem Avenue just 
south of Old Country Road, its beauti- 
ful architecture which combines colonial 
and gothic design dating back to the 
1920’s is in stark contrast to the severe 
suburban styles representative of the 
1950’s and 1960's. 

The murals on the walls of the audi- 
torium were painted during the late years 
of the Great Depression by an artist with 
the Work Projects Administration. These 
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colorful paintings depict an insight into 
Hicksville’s colonial history, the com- 
munity’s notable farming era, early in- 
dustry and a reminder of the area’s role 
as a cradle of aviation. 

The grounds of the Hicksville Junior 
High School are rich indeed in history. 
Located on the south side of the building 
are memorial stones dedicated to the 
Hicksville boys who have served in both 
World Wars. The bell tower is devoted 
to the memory of three Hicksville boys 
who lost their lives in France during 
World War I. The Hicksville centennial 
celebration in 1936 and the weeklong 
area tercentennial celebrated in 1948 
were held at the junior high school. 

The students of Hicksville Junior High 
School can look with pride at the past 
accomplishments of students who have 
gone before them and accept the chal- 
lenge to try to better the already glori- 
ous history of the Hicksville Junior High 
School. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS NOT 
IN DANGER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the re- 
cent Board of Trustees report revealed 
that the social security system is faced 
with a short-term and a long-range ac- 
tuarial deficit. 

Benefit outlays are projected to exceed 
income for this year, essentially for two 
reasons. 

First, our extraordinarily high rate of 
inflation has produced a higher cost-of- 
living adjustment than initially 
projected. 

Second, the 8.9 percent unemployment 
rate—the highest level in 34 years—has 
greatly reduced the income for the 
program. 

The long-term problem is primarily 
because of a Sharply reduced birth rate. 
If present projections prove to be ac- 
curate, there will be a substantially 
greater proportion of older persons to 
younger workers in the 21st century. 

Quite clearly, these problems merit the 
close scrutiny of the Congress and the 
administration. 

But, they are clearly solvable if ap- 
proached intelligently and dispassion- 
ately. 

Social security is still sound, and it is 
working. 

Moreover, the retirees of today and 
tomorrow should have no fear whatso- 
ever that their monthly benefits are 
endangered. 

This point was made very forcefully 
and convincingly in a May 12 account by 
Peter Milius in the Washington Post. 

Mr. President, I commend this ar- 
ticle—entitled “Social Security Benefits 
Not In Danger’’-—to my colleagues, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so order. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I also 
want to comment on one other matter— 
Secretary Weinberger’s criticism of the 
Congress for not enacting the adminis- 
tration’s proposed 5 percent ceiling for 
the July social security cost-of-living 
increase. 
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Once again, the administration has at- 
tempted to thrust the elderly into the 
front ranks as inflation fighters. 

Older Americans are not responsible 
for the present inflation which now af- 
fects our Nation. But the elderly have 
been among its chief casualties. 

I think it is very wrong that the ad- 
ministration has elected to balance the 
budget on the backs of the aged, instead 
of trying to cut back wasteful and un- 
necessary spending for the military, 
foreign aid, and other programs. 

It should also be pointed out that 
there was overwhelming bipartisan op- 
position to the administration’s 5 per- 
cent ceiling—a proposal which would 
have forced many older Americans back 
onto the poverty roles. 

In fact the vote on my amendment to 
express congressional opposition to this 
limitation was 76 to 13. 

Exurerr 1 
[From the Washington Post, May 12, 1975] 
Sociat Securrry BENEFITS Not IN DANGER 
(By Peter Milius) 


The Social Security system is not about to 
go broke. Congress will not let it. 

Your elderly relatives are not going to lose 
their benefits. 

You are not going to lose yours, either; 
when you retire, they will be there waiting 
for you. 

For more than a year now, from both in 
and out of government, there has come a suc- 
cession of increasingly bleak reports as to 
Social Security’s future financial soundness. 
The bleakest report yet on the giant social 
insurance system came last week. 

The Social Security trustees—the secre- 
taries of the Treasury, Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare—told Congress that 
total benefit payments are now expected to 
start outrunning total tax collections this 
year, rather than some year in the far-off 
future, as they had earlier reported. 

If nothing is done in the interim, the 
trustees sald, the vast Social Security trust 
funds—$46 billion at the start of this year— 
will be steadily drawn down, and by the early 
1980s be exhausted. 

The trustees’ report was not good news, but 
neither’ was it the cataclysmic news it may 
have seemed, The system is not going to run 
out of money. 

The way the law is written, Social Security 
benefits and taxes both now go up automati- 
cally each year, to keep up with inflation. 

The trustees’ report means that taxes will 
now have to go up faster than had been 
thought before, and benefits somewhat 
slower. But benefits will still go up, and will 
still be paid. 

The mistake many people make about So- 
cial Security is in thinking of it in the same 
way as a private pension plan, or even an in- 
dividual savings account: you pay in your 
money (and your employer also pays in, in 
your name), the government holds and in- 
vests it for you, then pays it back to you and 
your surviving dependents at your retirement 
or death, or if you become disabled. 

If that were how it worked, each individ- 
ual’s money would simply be waiting in the 
trust funds for him or her to claim it; it 
would be frightening news to learn that the 
money was somehow disappearing, and the 
trust funds running dry. 

In fact, however, the government has 
never wanted nor dared to take that much 
money out of the spending stream each year 
and squirrel it away. Rather than a pension 
plan or savings bank, the Social Security 
system has always been run much more like 
a kind of clearinghouse. 

Economists call it a transfer system, a sys- 
tem under which the government simply 
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transfers a certain amount of income each 
year from one part of the population to an- 
other. The money comes in from current 
workers and their employers, promptly goes 
back out again to retired and disabled work- 
ers, or survivors of workers who died before 
retirement. 

You pay now to support your parents; your 
children will pay later to support you. The 
trust funds are almost incidental. 

The systems is formally known as old-age, 
survivors and disability Insurance. It was 
set up in the Depression, at the same time 
and in the same spirit as federal unemploy- 
ment insurance: to replace part of the in- 
come lost when through no fault of your 
own, a family breadwinner lost or was some- 
how forced to give up his job. 

In the 40 years since, the Social Security 
system has become one of the dominant 
institutions in the U.S. economy. 

One dollar out of every 20 that the Amer- 
ican people now receive in income comes to 
them through Social Security. 

More than 30 million persons are now 
drawing benefits each month—one seventh 
of the population. 

Total benefit payments next fiscal year 
are estimated at more than $70 billion— 
almost a fifth of the federal budget. 

Two basic problems are facing this system 
now, one of them long-range, the other 
short. 

The long-range problem has to do with the 
baby boom that occurred in the years just 
after World War II, and that was followed 
by the present decline in the birth rate, the 
so-called birth dearth. 

The baby-boom generation was big; the 
present generation is small. The baby-boom 
generation wiil start to retire about the time 
the present generation starts to work. In 
relative terms, there will be fewer active 
workers supporing more retired ones, There 
are now about three people working and pay- 
ing Social Security taxes for every one col- 
lecting benefits. By the 2010 or shortly there- 
after, that ratio will be 2 to 1. 

The shorter-range problem revolves around 
the law that Congress passed in 1972 to in- 
crease future benefits by the same per cent 
future price rise. 

Congress was actually restraining itself 
when it passed the law. When it had raised 
benefits before, it had always raised them 
more than prices though not without reason; 
in 1959 benefits were so low that a third of 
the elderly people in the country were living 
in what the government officially defined as 
poverty. By 1973, that fraction had been re- 
duced to one-sixth. 

The problem in 1972 was simply that Con- 
gress, when it passed the law, underestimated 
the likely future inflation rate and thus the 
likely future benefit costs. 

In addition, Congress miswrote the law in 
such a way as to increase the likely basic 
benefits of workers who will retire in the fu- 
ture much more than it had Intended. 

The law, besides simply raising the bene- 
fits of people once they are on the rolls, 
would also eventually raise what are known 
as replacement ratios. which Congress never 
meant to do. 

Social Security benefits only replace a part 
of a worker's wages when he retires, the 
ratios tell you how large a part. Raising the 
ratios even a little raises the system's costs 
@ lot. 

With a few unimportant exceptions, the 
law now provides that only Social Security 
taxes may be used to pay Social Security 
costs. 

The Social Security tax is now 9.9 per cent 
of taxable wages, 4.95 per cent on both em- 
ployer and employee. (The total amount you 
and your employer both pay each week is 
5.85 per cent, but part of that is for Medicare 
for the elderly, not Social Security.) 

This tax rate has gone up rapidly in recent 
years. So has the tax base, the part of an 
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individual's earnings to which the tax is ap- 
plied each year. That tax base is $14,100 this 
year. Under the 1972 law, it will rise auto- 
matically each future year by the same per 
cent as average wages in the economy. It will 
be $15,300 next year, more thereafter. 

This increase each year in the tax base, how- 
ever, will not be enough to meet all the sys- 
tem’s coming costs. 

Unless Congress takes some other action, 
the trustees thus said last week that the tax 
rate will have to rise to 10.93 per cent for 
employer and employee combined by 1985, 
12 per cent by the year 2000 and 22.44 per 
cent by 2050. 

A 22.44 per cent tax rate is plainly. insup- 
portable. The Social Security tax is already 
under attack as too high, as well as for being 
regressive, in that it takes a far higher per- 
centage of a poor worker’s total income than 
it does of one who is highly paid. 

The trustees proposed, as a first step, that 
Congress rewrite the law it passed in 1972 so 
that, instead of rising, the system's replace- 
ment ratios will stay where they are. 

The ratios now are about 60 per cent for a 
low-paid worker—the benefits he first gets 
when he retires are about 60 per cent of the 
wages he last got when he was working—40 
per cent for people making about the median 
wage, and 30 per cent or below for the high- 
er paid. The benefit structure is progres- 
sive, which to some extent offsets the re- 
gressiveness of the tax. 

If Congress does rewrite the law this way, 
as it probably will, the system’s long-range 
costs will be much lower than now projected. 
Instead of a hypothetical tax rate of 22.44 per 
cent by the year 2050, it would need 16.32 
per cent. 

That still means, howeyer, that somewhere 
in the future either taxes will have to be 
speeded up or benefits slowed down. 

It also leaves unresolved the system's more 
immediate problem, the fact that inflation 
is higher than anyone thought it would be 
in 1972, that benefits and costs are thus ris- 
ing faster than was then foreseen, and that 
the system will start eating into its trust 
funds this year. 

To deal with this, the trustees, speaking 
for the administration proposed that the So- 
cial Security tax on employers and employees 
combined be increased the equivalent of 
12 or 1.3 percentage points sometimes in 
the next few years. (No one wants to raise 
the tax until the recession is over.) 

They left for later the next question, 
which is whether to achieve the increase 
by raising the tax rate or the tax base. 

Such groups as organized labor would 
rather raise the base, doing that makes the 
tax less regressive. 

What labor would really like to do, how- 
ever, is stop financing the Social Security 
system solely out of the Social Security tax, 
and start shoring up the system instead 
with general revenues. 

Opponents say such a step would destroy 
the system, in that. there would no longer 
be a fixed relationship between what a per- 
son puts in and what he or she eventually 
gets out. That is also the view of the admin- 
istration. 

In various indirect ways, however, Con- 
gress already has begun moving toward the 
use of general revenues to supplement Social 
Security. 

One such indirect step was taken in 1972, 
when Congress federalized and began to beef 
up the nation’s so-called adult welfare pro- 
grams—old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind and disabled. 

These welfare programs are paid for out 
of general funds. If a worker retires or be- 
comes disabled and his or her Social Secu- 
rity benefits are below the welfare level, 
these welfare programs will make up the 
difference. 

The Social Security system thus no longer 
has to worry so much about those receiving 
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minimal benefits; the welfare programs take 
some pressure off. 

Congress also took some pressure off, in- 
directly, when it passed this year’s tax cut 
to low-paid wage-earners with children. 
Though no one said so, it was understood 
that the cut in income taxes was intended 
to offset the Social Security taxes such peo- 
ple pay. 

Instead of putting income tax money di- 
rectly into Social Security and cutting So- 
cial Security taxes, Congress did it the other 
Way around. 

General reyenues are one possible solu- 
tion to Social Security’s problems. And if 
not that, Congress will find another. Those 
30 million people receiving benefits—a lot 
of them vote. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY IN THE IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF THE EMER- 
GENCY PETROLEUM ALLOCATION 
ACT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, while 
I have my differences with certain as- 
pects of the President's energy program, 
I do agree completely that the petroleum 
allocation system, as presently estab- 
lished, and two-tier pricing of crude oil 
are creating distortions in our economy, 
are unnecessary in view of alternatives 
that are available and in view of the 
present supply situation, and are detri- 
mental to the long-term interests of our 
country. 

In recent hearings of the Senate In- 
terior Committee, I have repeatedly 
stressed the need for flexibility in the 
implementation of the Emergency Pe- 
troleum Allocation Act. The Congress 
stated that the purpose of the act was 
to grant the President temporary au- 
thority to deal with shortages and dis- 
tribution dislocations, and that the au- 
thority was to be exercised to minimize 
the adverse impact of such shortages or 
dislocations. In that shortages in petro- 
leum do not exist, one might fairly ask 
why we stick with a set of stringent al- 
location regulations that were formu- 
lated during the crisis of the winter of 
1973-74 to deal with extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Shortages may recur, and we must be 
prepared for that possibility, but today’s 
supply situation should allow us to try 
to restore more normal business rela- 
tionships between suppliers and custom- 
ers. Indeed, one of the prescriptions to 
the Allocation Act for the regulations to 
implement it is that they shall minimize 
economic distortion, inflexibility, and 
unnecessary interference with market 
mechanisms. Today’s climate is a good 
one in which to start minimizing. 

A stumbling block to minimization of 
economic distortion, inflexibility, and 
market interference is two-tier pricing 
of crude oil. Obviously, every customer 
would like to be supplied by an “old oil’’- 
rich refiner, especially a small one that 
is exempt from all or part of the FEA 
entitlements program; but more than 
that, two-tier price controls, even with 
entitlements, have the entire petroleum 
industry right down to the neighborhood 
independent dealer strapped into a 
straitjacket. At the dealer level, the 
effect is threatening the economic via- 
bility of individual businesses, stifling 
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attempts to meet changing needs of cus- 
tomers and communities, and removing 
what potential an established dealer may 
have had to improve his ability to com- 
pete. 

As the debate over what should be 
done to alleviate these conditions will 
take place in the Senate long before the 
record of the Interior Committee hear- 
ings are printed, I will ask unanimous 
consent to have the testimony of Mr. 
Frank Zarb, Administrator of the FEA, 
appear in the Recorp today following my 
remarks. As I said at the outset, I may 
disagree with the administration on some 
of their recommendations, but I am con- 
vinced of the necessity to correct the 
two situations I have highlighted. Some 
have argued that the way to conserve 
energy and become less dependent on 
foreign sources is to create artificial 
shortages in this country, either by im- 
port quotas or by other means, and then 
allocate the shortages. I submit this is 
extremely shortsighted. 

True, it will have a more immediate 
impact than some of the alternatives, 
but it will be destructive in the long run 
and it will lack public support. Artificial 
shortages will add to unemployment, 
further wound industries that rely on 
key petroleum supplies, devastate recre- 
ation and tourism, and cause new citizen 
frustration with gasoline waiting lines, 
rationing regulations, mandatory clos- 
ing of stations, or the like. I submit 
there would be a demand for the political 
heads of those who would create arti- 
ficial crises; but more to the point, such 
crude and heavy-handed programs in- 


evitably produce unnecessarily severe 
distress and dislocations relative to what 
gets accomplished. 

Indeed, we had an embargo. We could 
have another one. But we should be plan- 


ning and legislating for long-term 
changes in our energy consumption pat- 
terns—changes that will move us away 
from energy-intensive technologies and 
that will institute a conservation ethic 
through our economic system for petro- 
leum products and all other nonre- 
newable resources. Turning this corner 
will take some time, for long-range con- 
servation programs cannot do overnight 
what quotas can do. But programs that 
do not rely on devices like the allocation 
system will be more sure, more true, more 
in the direction we want to go, and more 
long-lasting. And if there is anything 
this country needs right now, it is an 
energy program that meets the latter 
criteria—firm and unwavering and con- 
sistent with our basic principles of a 
free economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Zarb’s testimony be printed in the REC- 
oRD, so that my colleagues in the Senate 
may review his description of the pres- 
ent FEA programs before deciding upon 
our next step. Also, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the May 17 
Washington Post be printed in the Rec- 
orp following Mr. Zarb’s testimony. The 
article describes a case in point, in my 
own State of Oregon, of the kind of in- 
flexibility I find ridiculous today. I 
should add, however, that Mr. Gorman 
Smith, Assistant FEA Administrator for 
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Regulatory Programs, indicated to me 
yesterday that his office was reviewing 
the case a second time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF FRANK G, ZARB 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you to discuss the mandatory petro- 
leum allocation and price programs under 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973 and the alternatives before us when the 
Act expires later this year. 

Since my statement is rather lengthy and 
detailed, I shall attempt only to summarize 
it briefly and ask that the entire statement 
be placed into the record. 

The statement consists of three principal 
parts. The first part describes events that 
led up to the Act and the factual environ- 
ment that existed at the time the Act was 
passed. We think this background knowledge 
is necessary to understand why the Act con- 
tained certain provisions. It also contains a 
brief description of the creation of the FEA. 

The second part presents a description of 
our regulations with emphasis on several 
significant aspects—namely, the current al- 
location program, including the old oil allo- 
cation program, and the principal features 
of the price control program. This descrip- 
tion provides a framework within which to 
view the success of FEA an complying with 
the requirements of the Act. 

The third part describes in general terms 
the problems that have emerged from the 
application of the Emergency Petroleum Al- 
location Act to a much changed supply situ- 
ation. I have included several examples to 
illustrate how the provisions of the Act and 
our regulations that derive from them may 
be inconsistent with and counterproductive 
to the goals of the Act and of the various 
programs which the President and several 
leading members of Congress in both parties 
are advocating to deal with our current en- 
ergy problems. This part also describes our 
proposal to solve many of these problems 
through the phasing out of controls on old 
oil and the elimination of the two-tier price 
system for crude oil. 

With regard to the specific questions raised 
in your May 12 letter, time was too short to 
prepare comprehensive written responses. 
However, my colleagues and I are prepared 
to address any of these questions which the 
Committee desires to pursue at this time. 

Briefly, in November 1973, when the Act 
was passed, we faced a severe shortage of 
crude oil and petroleum products caused by 
the Arab oil embargo and a set of circum- 
stances which threatened both substantial 
dislocation in the availability of petroleum 
products and severe pressures on the market 
position of independent marketers and re- 
finers. The principal aims of the Act were 
to meet the Nation's priority petroleum needs 
first, to distribute the remaining available 
products equitably, and at equitable prices, 
among all remaining consumers, and to do 
both in ways that would preserve the com- 
petitive viability of the independent seg- 
ments of the industry, 

To prevent prices from rising to uncon- 
scionable levels as a result of the shortage 
situation, the Act authorized the President to 
control prices under a general approach of 
dollar-for-dollar pass-through of increased 
product costs. Overall, the Act gave us the 
necessary authority to meet the shortage 
conditions that existed in the first half of 
1974 with minimum impact upon the Nation 
while preserving the market position of the 
independent segments of the petroleum 
industry. 

While this country still faces a critical en- 
ergy problem, the dimensions of that prob- 
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lem are far different from what they were 
in 1973. There is no longer a general short- 
age of crude oil or petroleum products, with 
the possible exception of propane. Crude oil 
is freely available in the world market, albeit 
at high prices, Worldwide refinery capacity 
has increased and, as a result of the higher 
prices, total demand has declined. This has 
created, once again, surplus refinery capac- 
ity. Independent marketers are finding the 
major companies receptive to running their 
refineries at higher throughput rates to 
achieve lower unit costs and selling the sur- 
plus. Independent marketers are now finding 
supplies readily available. Stock levels are 
near record highs. Competition has reduced 
most dealer and supplier margins to below 
the maximum levels allowed by the Act. 
In short, in many ways, the market has 
returned to near the “normal” conditions 
that prevailed in 1972, For the most part, 
controls are no longer necessary (except per- 
haps on a standby basis) to assure adequate 
fuel supplies for priority users and Independ- 
ent marketers and to protect consumers from 
price increases resulting from acute short- 
ages. 

The principal distortion now remaining 
results from our two-tier crude oll pricing 
system. Imported oil, “new” and “released” 
oil, and “stripper” oil sell for roughly twice 
the cost of price-controlled “old” oil. Con- 
sequently, some refineries that have much 
higher Input costs because of a dispropor- 
tionate dependence on uncontrolled oll have 
difficulty competing effectively with those 
with lower input costs, To rectify this situ- 
ation, the FEA put into effect a crude oil 
entitlements pr that has the effect 


of reducing the disparities among crude oil 
costs that are created by the two-tier price 
system. In addition, FEA recently proposed 
the gradual phase out of controls on old 
oil prices which, if adopted, will eliminate 
this market distortion and thereby allow 
the present regulatory structure to be greatly 


simplified. 

Currently, we are encountering a number 
of anomalies created by a law written for 
shortage conditions operating in a market 
characterized by adequate or even surplus 
supplies of the products covered by the 
statute. Dally we receive additional evidence 
that indicates that the EPAA and our regu- 
lations are Creating distortions and unin- 
tended results. Many independent marketers, 
for example—a group that the EPAA was 
specifically designed to protect—now feel 
that the regulations designed to protect them 
are actually harming them under today’s 
conditions. 

For instance, the Independent Fuel Ter- 
minal Operators Association, in a statement 
before this committee on April 28, 1975, 
testified that they were becoming increas- 
ingly concerned at the proliferation of un- 
necessary, conflicting, and confusing regu- 
lations that are stifling competition—and 
worst of all—threatening the survival of in- 
dependent marketers. They stated that they 
were being strangled by red tape, inun- 
dated in forms, and baffled by a maze of 
regulations. They urged that this was clear- 
ly not what Congress intended, and they 
suggested a change in direction and empha- 
sis to establish a more limited allocation 
program that would eliminate the rigidities 
and inequities of the existing program and 
permit a greater play of market forces for 
the benefit of consumers and independent 
companies, They recommended that the 
EPAA be amended to authorize FEA to main- 
tain a program on a standby basis that was 
based on sales to carefully designed classes- 
of-trade and to geographic regions, rather 
than on company-to-company sales as in the 
current program. 

In the same view, The President of the 
National Oil Jobbers’ Council (NOJC) stated 
on May 5, 1975: 
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“. .. As for our survival, recent experience 
suggests that the shield which these regula- 
tions were to provide has become an un- 
acceptable burden, The administrative bur- 
den was acceptable when shortages prevailed, 
but today it (the shield) no longer serves a 
useful service and should be replaced.” 

Similarly, FEA’s wholesale Advisory Com- 
mittee, meeting in Seattle on March 5, 1975, 
voted unanimously to support the following 
motion: 

“That while surplus of supply exists, the 
Wholesale Advisory Committee supports the 
principal of return to a free marketplace 
economy as rapidly as possible with de-allo- 
cation and product price deregulation.” 

It is becoming Increasingly obvious, there- 
fore, that the segments of industry that our 
allocation laws and regulations were de- 
signed to protect now feel that government 
regulations are now contributing more to the 
problem than to its solution. In short, a reg- 
ulatory program designed to cope with a 
temporary severe shortage is not well suited 
to an extended period of adequate supply. 

We now have underway In the agency a 
general re-examination of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act and the current 
mandatory allocation and price control pro- 
grams. We are studying the feasibility of a 
simplified allocation program that could be 
adopted on a standby basis, and expect to 
recommend to the Congress in the near fu- 
ture such legislation as may be necessary 
to accommodate the Act to current market 
conditions and the overall national energy 
program ultimately agreed to by the Con- 
gress and the President. Clearly, any decision 
on the future of the current mandatory al- 
location program must be taken in the con- 
text of our actions to create the financial 
incentives necessary to augment domestic 
production, as well as the program we adopt 
to achieve reductions in demand. 

Mr, Chairman, with your permission, I will 
discuss the major problems inherent in the 
Allocation Act and the proposal to phase 
out controls on old oil, and will submit for 
the record our entire statement thai elabo- 
rates more fully on these general points and 
try to respond to your questions. 

Thank you. 


I. CONDITIONS WHICH LED TO THE ENACT- 
MENT OF THE EMERGENCY PETROLEUM AL- 
LOCATION ACT OF 1973 


A. Events leading to a shortage of refinery 
capacity 

During the four years from mid-1969 to 
mid-1973, the United States experienced an 
extraordinary hiatus in the construction of 
new refinery capacity. A series of events 
combined to cause this moratorium, 

First, in November 1969 Congress passed the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969, which eliminated 
the 7 percent tax credit for new refinery 
construction and reduced the depletion al- 
lowance from 271% percent to 22 percent. 
These changes had the effect of increasing 
income taxes paid by the oll industry during 
the following year by about 500,000,000. 

Second, in 1969 the President established 
a Cabinet Task Force to consider changes in 
our oil import policy. Many in the industry 
feared that import controls would be re- 
moved and that the U.S. would be flooded 
with cheap foreign ofl. 1969 closed with con- 
siderable uncertainty concerning our oil im- 
port policy. A number of capital investment 
decisions were deferred. In 1970 the Cabinet 
Task Force recommended an increase in im- 
ports, but the President deferred making a 
decision. Thus, refiners remained uncertain 
as to whether adequate supplies of new 
crude ofl would be available to fill new 
capacity. 

Third, in 1970 interest rates increased and 
the stock market fell. As a consequence, 
during 1970 many refiners deferred capital 
expenditures where possible. 


Finally, in response to the Clean Air 
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Act and the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1970, the Administration established 
the Environmental Protection Agency. The 
EPA announced rules for cooling water dis- 
charges and air emissions, which had the 
effect of increasing refinery costs, and com- 
menced hearings on removing lead from gaso- 
line, thus creating uncertainty concerning 
final gasoline specifications, Refinery engi- 
neers faced an unusual predicament. Not only 
did they not know exactly what crude oil 
would be available for new refineries because 
of the uncertainty of our import policy, but 
they also did not know what product speci- 
fications would be required. The year closed 
with considerable uncertainty, and refinery 
expansion decisions again were delayed. 

In early 1971 conditions appeared to be 
improving. It became obvious that the gov- 
ernment was not going to flood the domestic 
market with imports, and a picture of likely 
EPA product specifications began to emerge. 
However, in August 1971 the President froze 
prices, 

With increased refinery costs due to en- 
vironmental controls and refinery margins 
frozen, the industry once again postponed 
investments for new refinery capacity, in- 
vesting its money instead in modifications of 
existing refineries to meet EPA standards. 

In 1972 Texas and Louisiana peaked in 
production and it became obvious that any 
new refineries would have to use foreign 
feedstocks. However, the existing oil import 
controls essentially prevented obtaining such 
feedstocks. Financial conditions had im- 
proved, the tnvestment tax credit had been 
restored and the industry was beginning to 
be seriously concerned about the adequacy 
of domestic refinery capacity, but the un- 
certainty concerning governmental import 
policies continued to defer new refinery 
investments. 

In early 1973 Phase III of the Economic 
Stabilization Program was implemented, 
which substantially lessened the restrictive 
character of existing price controls. In April, 
the President removed mandatory oil import 
quotas, replacing them with a fee system, 
Within two months the industry announced 
plans for 2,000,000 barrels per day of new 
refinery capacity. 


B. The effects of a shortage of capacity on 
independent refiners and marketers 


Refinery expansions generally occur in 
large increments, creating for the companies 
involved temporary excess capacity for the 
period immediately following construction. 
However, to minimize unit costs, refiners 
generally attempt to run their refineries at 
near capacity. Therefore, periods of rapidly 
increasing refinery capacity are particularly 
advantageous for independent marketers, 
since they can ordinarily find large refiners 
willing to sell them surplus products at low 
prices in order to utilize their excess ca- 
pacity. Consequently, during the rapid ex- 
pansion of refinery capacity in the late 1950's 
and 1960's, the independents thrived and 
many new operators entered the business. 

By 1971 it became obvious that the country 
would face a refinery capacity shortage if 
demand continued its upward trend without 
major new capacity additions. It was pre- 
dictable that within a few years the supply 
of refined petroleum products avallable to 
independents would diminish. A number of 
independent marketers recognized their po- 
tential supply problem and made long term 
supply contracts with major refiners at 
prices above spot market rates. However, 
many did not, and they realized the serious- 
ness of their predicament only in late 1972 
or early 1973, as they became unable to ob- 
tain adequate supplies of products. 

The independent marketers had one 
source of supply in addition to the excess 
supplies of the major integrated refiners: 
independent refiners. Unfortunately, at a 
time when the independent marketer needed 
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him most, the independent refiner was hav- 
ing troubles of his own. The independent 
refimer traditionally purchased crude oil 
from major pipeline companies owned by 
major oil companies. Few had their own pro- 
duction or purchased crude oil in the field 
from independent producers. They were 
assured adequate supplies of crude oil by 
the policies of state regulatory commissions 
that maintained crude production at levels 
sufficient to meet demand of all refiners at 
current market prices. 

As noted, in 1972 Texas and Louisiana pro- 
duction reached its peak. The United States 
surplus crude production capacity thereafter 
disappeared, and independent refiners began 
te experience difficulty obtaining domestic 
crude oil from traditional sources. Many 
were forced either to reduce refinery through- 
put and curtail supplies to their customers 
(ie. the independent marketers), thus fur- 
ther exacerbating the supply problems of 
independent marketers, or to compete with 
the major ofl companies in the market for 
Gomestic and imported crude oil. 

C. Changes in the crude oil supply and price 
picture in 1973 

The effect on prices was predictable, The 
many small and independent refiners enter- 
ing the crude oil market in late 1972 and 
early 1973 increased prices at the wellhead 
for crude off produced by domestic independ- 
ent producers. During the same period world 
crude prices were also Increasing. An oil pipe- 
line was accidentally broken In Syria while 
the Suez Canal remained closed since the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1867. This forced oil to 
be diverted around the Cape of Good Hope 
to reach southern European markets. Simul- 
taneously, tankers capable of carrying both 
grain and crude oil were diverted to carry 
grain to Russia. As a result, a tanker short- 
age developed, tanker rates soared and landed 
costs Increased, putting further pressure on 
U.S. prices, which by this time were increas- 
ing rapidly. 

Pressures from the above conditions came 
to a head almost simultancously and forced 
a series of governmental responses. As noted, 
import quotas were lifted in April 1973, with 
a fee system being substituted for them. In 
May 1973 a yoluntary allocation program 
was initiated for crude oil. In June a price 
freeze was ordered and in August. more per- 
manent petroleum price rules were adopted 
by the Cost of Living Council. Propane and 
distillate stocks were low and, to avoid pos- 
sible shortages, the Government ordered a 
mandatory allocation program for these 
products, effective October 3 and November 
1, 1973, respectively. 

There was never an opportunity, however, 
to determine whether these new programs 
would work. In early October the “Yom 
Kippur” war broke out in the Middle East, 
an embargo was imposed on the United States 
and other countries by the oil producing 
Arab countries, and the country was sud- 
denly faced with the possibility of further 
drastic shortages in crude oil supplies and 
further spiralling of petroleum coasts. In this 
crisis atmosphere, Congress passed the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act in November, 
1973. 

D. General provisions of the Emergency Pe- 
troleum Allocation Act of 1973 

Considering the drastic conditions that 
existed in the fall of 1973, the drastic meas- 
ures taken by the Congress in the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act were generally ap- 
propriate. The supply picture at that time 
and the likely short-term consequences were 
spelled out by Congress in Section 2(a) of 
the Act as follows: 

“(1) shortages of crude oil, residual fuel 
off, and refined petroleum products caused 
by inadequate domestic production, environ- 
mental constraints, and the unavallability of 
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imports sufficient to satisfy domestic demand, 
now exist or are imminent; 

“(2) such shortages have created or will 
create severe economic dislocations and hard- 
ships, including loss of jobs, closing of fac- 
tories and businesses, reduction of crop plant- 
ings and harvesting, and curtailment of 
vital public services, including the trans- 
portation of food and other essential goods; 
and 

“(3) such hardships and disclocations jeop- 
ardize the normal flow of commerce and 
constitute a national energy crisis which is 
@ threat to the public health, safety, and 
welfare and can be averted or m 
most efficiently and effectively through 
prompt action by the Executive Branch of 
Government.” 

Congress spelled out Mm very simple terms 
in Section 4(a) of the Act the extraordinary 
and mandatory authority it was giving to 
the President to deal with the crisis. Section 
4(a) provides that: 

“(a) Not later than fifteen days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the President 
shall promulgate a regulation providing for 
the mandatory allocation of crude oil, resid- 
ual fuel oil, and each refined petroleum prod- 
uct, In amounts specified In (or determined 
in a manner prescribed by) and at prices 
specified in (or determined in a manner pre- 
scribed by) such regulation. Subject to sub- 
section (f), such regulation shall take effect 
not later than fifteen days after its promul- 
gation. Except as provided in subsection (e) 
such regulation shall apply to all crude oil, 
residual fuel oil, and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts in or imported into the United States.” 

In Section 4(b) (1), Congress specified, as 
objectives which must be met to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable In the mandatory 
allocation and pricing program established 
by Section 4(a), the following: 

“(A) protection of public health, safety 
and welfare (including maintenance of resi- 
dential heating, such as individual homes, 
apartments, and similar occupied dwelling 
units), and the national defense; 

“(B) maintenance of all public services 
(including facilities and services provided by 
municipally, cooperatively, or investor owned 
utilities or by any State or local government 
or authority, and including transportation 
facilities and services which serve the public 
at large); 

“(C) maintenance of agricultural opera- 
tions, including farming, ranching, dairy, 
and fishing activities, and services directly 
related thereto; 

“(D) preservation of an economically 
sound and competitive petroleum industry; 
including the priority needs to restore and 
foster competition in the producing, refining, 
distribution, marketing, and petrochemical 
sectors of such industry, and to preserve the 
competitive viability of independent refiners, 
small refiners, non-branded independent 
marketers, and branded independent mar- 
keters; 

“(E) the allocation of suitable types, 
grades, and quality of crude oil to refineries 
in the United States to permit such refiner- 
ies to operate at full capacity; 

“(F) equitable distribution of crude oil, 
residual fuel oil, and refined petroleum 
products at equitable prices among all re- 
gions of the United States and sectors of 
the petroleum industry; including independ- 
ent refiners, small refiners, non-branded in- 
dependent marketers, branded independen 
marketers, and among all users; 

“(G) allocation of residual fuel oit and 
refined petroleum products in such amounts 
and in such manner as may be necessary for 
the maintenance of exploration for, and pro- 
duction or extraction of, fuels, and for re- 
quired transportation related thereto; 

“(H) economie efficiency; and 

“(I) minimization of economic distortion, 
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inflexibility,.and unnecessary interference 
with market mechanisms.” 

Con: further required, in Section 4b) 
(2) of the Act, that in specifying prices (or 
in prescribing the manner for determining 
them) the President must provide for the 
use of a single date in computing the base 
prices of crude oil, residual fuel oil, and re- 
fined petroleum products at all levels of 
marketing and distribution, and that the 
President must provide for a dollar-for-dol- 
lar pass through of net increased product 
costs to all marketers and distributors at 
the retail level. Section 4(c} (1) requires the 
President to allocate supplies so that small 
and independent refiners and marketers are 
assured their proportionate share of their 
1972 supply levels. 

Finally, Section 4(g) of the Act makes it 
clear that the requirements of the Act are 
mandatory and that the President cannot 
exempt crude oll, residual ofl or a refined 
petroleum product from price or allocation 
controls unless he finds that there is no 
shortage of such oil or product, that exempt- 
ing such oil or product will not have an ad- 
verse impact on the supply if any other oil 
or product, and that further regulation of 
that ofl or product is not necessary to carry 
out the Act. Moreover, before any amend- 
ment exempting an oil or product may be- 
come effective, the President must submit 
the amendment and his findings to the Con- 
gress. If either House of the Congress passes 
a resolution disapproving the amendment 
within five sessional days following its sub- 
mission, the amendment shall not take effect. 


E. Creation of the Federal Energy 
Administration 


At the time of the passage of the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act, price con- 
trol. authority over the petroleum industry 
and the rest of the economy as well was ex- 
ercised by the Cost of Living Council, which 
had discretionary price and allocation au- 
thority pursuant to the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1970. There was also in existence 
an agency known as the Energy Police Office, 
responsible principally for advising the Pres- 
ident and the Cost of Living Council on 
matters involving energy. 

Promptly upon the passage of the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order No. 11748, which 
established in the Executive Office of the 
President the Federal Energy Office (“FEO”). 
That Executive Order delegated to the FEO 
all of the President’s authority under the 
EPAA and the Defense Production Act of 
1950 insofar as it relates to the production, 
conservation, use, control, distribution and 
allocation of énergy. Moreover, the Chairman 
of the Cost of Living Council was directed 
to delegate to FEO such authority as the 
Council had which related to energy mat- 
ters, which was done on December 26, 1973. 
The President appointed William E. Simon, 
then Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, to 
be the first Administrator of FEO. 

An FEO staff, composed of a few energy 
experts scattered throughout the govern- 
ment, was quickly assembled and set to work 
to meet the tight timetable established by 
Congress in Section 4(a) of the EPAA for 
promulgating allocation and pricing regula- 
tions. Those regulations became effective on 
December 27, 1973, with full implementation 
oecurring on January 15, 1974, and, as ex- 
plained in further detail below, have under- 
gone continuous revision since then. 

On May 7, 1974, Congress enacted the 
Federal Energy Administration Act of 1974, 
Public Law 93-275, which created the Federal 
Energy Administration as an Executive 
branch agency outside of the Executive Of- 
fice of the President. This Act was imple- 
mented by the President on June 27, 1974, 
with the issuance of Executive Order No. 
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11790, which transferred the functions of the 
FEO to the FEA. The Federal Energy Admin- 
istration Act expires by its own terms on 
June 30, 1976. 
it. DESCRIPTION OF THE CURRENT FEA PRICING 
AND ALLOCATION REGULATIONS 


A. Price regulations 


1. Background Concepts 

FEA price regulations are derived from 
those Cost of Living Council price regula- 
tions specially designed to deal with the pe- 
troleum industry, in accordance with the 
Phase IV economic sector-by-sector approach 
to price regulations, which were placed in ef- 
fect on August 19, 1973, following a 60-day 
freeze on prices throughout the economy. 
Upon the transfer of authority to the Federal 
Energy Office, under the Stabilization Act 
and the Allocation Act, the CLC petroleum 
regulations (6 CFR Part 150, Subpart L) were 
incorporated by reference into FEO price 
and allocation regulations issued on Decem- 
ber 27, 1973, and were republishd as Part 212 
of Title 10, Code of Federal Regulations, in 
the Federal Register of January 15, 1974. 

The FEO regulated prices of crude oll and 
petroleum products until April 30, 1974, 
under the joint authority of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act and the Allocation Act. In recogni- 
tion of the April 30, 1974 expiration of the 
Stabilization Act, the FEO amended the 
scope of its price regulations to exclude cer- 
tain petroleum products, such as asphalt, 
that are not within the scope of products 
reguinted under the Allocation Act (ie. 
“erude oil, residual fuel oil, or refined pe- 
troleum products”). 

Currently, the price regulations are divided 
into three basic sets of rules—for producers, 
refiners, and resellers (wholesalers) and re- 
taflers, The regulations are structured in this 
way because of the different characteristics 
and varying degrees of complexity that ex- 
ist at each level of the petroleum Industry. 

2. Producers 


Under REA regulations, crude oil produced 
in the United States is either exempt from 
FEA regulations as to its first sale, or sub- 
ject to a “two-tier” pricing system under 
which crude oll is priced at either a ceiling 
price or the current market price, as further 
described below, 

a. The Two-Tier Pricing System: 

The present two-tier pricing system for 
domestically-produced crude oil, which was 
first imposed by the Cost of Living Council, 
is the single most important aspect of the 
price regulations relating to producers. 

The relevant background to this action 
began in 1959, when in response to signi- 
ficantiy lower foreign crude oll prices that 
threatened the domestic petroleum produc- 
tion industry, the United States imposed a 
quota system on foreign oil imports. By the 
1970's, however, increased U.S. demand for 
crude oil caused imports to rise despite the 
quotas. 

As U.S. dependence on cheaper foreign 
crude oil increased, domestic demand failed 
to cause any significant increase in domestic 
prices. The quota system had not generated 
domestic prices high enough to halt sig- 
nificantly the decline in domestic crude oil 
production. 

After the world crude oil supply tightened 
and the OPEC countries raised their oil 
prices substantially in 1973, the U.S. experi- 
enced more and more substitution of ex- 
pensive foreign crude oll and petroleum 
products to offset the shortfall in domestic 
supplies. 

Thus, in August 1973, when the Cost of 
Living Council devised a system of price con- 
trois for the petroleum industry, it con- 
cluded that, while most domestically-pro- 
duced crude oll had to be subjected to ceil- 
ing price controls to minimize the inflation- 
ary impact of worldwide oil price increaes, 
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certain domestically-produced crude oil re- 
quired an exemption from ceiling prices to 
encourage domestic production over the long 
run. It was necessary that the regulatory 
scheme maintain the proper balance between 
the promotion of increased supplies and the 
moderation of prices. 

The solution was the two-tier pricing sys- 
tem for domestic crude oil. Under this 
system, FEA has imposed a ceiling price on 
domestic crude oil produced from a given 
property when production is at or below the 
level of production from the same property 
in the same month of 1972, denominated 
“old” oil, This ceiling price is basically the 
May 15, 1973 posted price plus $1.35, or 
about $5.25 per barrel on the average.* 
Crude oil produced in excess of 1972 produc- 
tion levels from the same property (i.e. 
“new” ofl) is not subject to a celling price 
and each barrel of new oil produced releases 
& barrel of old oil (ie. “released” oil) from 
a ceiling price. Thus, for example, if a par- 
ticular property produced 10,000 barrels in 
January, 1972 and 11,000 barrels in Janu- 
ary 1074, 9,000 barrels would have to be sold 
at the FEA-imposed ceiling price, and 2,000 
barrels (1,000 barrels of “new” oil plus 1,000 
barrels of “released” oil) could be sold at the 
free market price. 

Also exempted from price controls in the 
Allocation Act is the first sale of crude oil 
produced from “stripper well” leases (ie. 
oll produced from properties that produced 
less than 10 barrels per well per day during 
the preceding calendar year). 

Because the two-tier pricing system re- 
sults in varying crude oil costs to refiners, 
depending on which domestic producers or 
importers supply them, it was necessary for 
FEA to adopt a crude cost equalization pro- 
gram, which is discussed in detail below in 
connection with FEA Crude Oil Allocation 
Regulations, 

b. Imported Crude Oil: 

FEA regulations exempt from ceiling price 
limitations the first sale into U.S. commerce 
of imported crude oil because imposing ceil- 
ing prices on the first sale of imports into 
US. commerce would result in substantial 
reductions, if not the elimination, of such 
imports at a time when the nation still 
depends on imported petroleum for one- 
third of its demand, In addition, any rule 
that would prevent a refiner (or reseller) 
from recouping what it had to pay to acquire 
the imported product would conflict with 
§ 4(b) (2) of the EPAA, which provides for 
& dollar-for-dollar pass-through of increased 
costs of petroleum products at each level 
of the distribution chain. 

A significant element in FEA's price regu- 
lations on imported oil is its regulation of 
“transfer prices.” Under Section 4(a) of the 
Allocation Act, FEA is required to promul- 
gate a regulation for the allocation of petro- 
leum “at prices specified in (or determined 
in a manner prescribed by) such regulation.” 
This regulation applies to all petroleum “pro- 
duced in or Imported into the United States” 
(emphasis added). 

FEA regulations permit refiners to pass 
forward to customers their increased product 
costs on a doliar-for-dollar basis. For im- 
ported products and crude oil, these in- 
creases are measured by Increases in “landed 
costs,” that is, the cost of crude oil or prod- 
uct landed in the United States, For arms- 
length transactions the price paid is, of 
course, an actual cost to the purchaser, 


* More specifically, under Section 212.73 
(b) of FEA regulations, the ceiling price for 
a particular grade of domestic crude oil in 
a particular field is (i) that highest posted 
price for that grade of crude oil at that field 
on May 15, 1973 or, in the absence of such 
a price, the posted price for comparable 
crude oil at the nearest field on that date, 
plus (ii) a maximum of $1.35 per barrel. 
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A problem arises, however, in- computing 
the landed cost in transactions between af- 
filiated entities since the parties are not 
dealing at arms-length. In such transactions, 
the landed cost or “transfer price” charged 
by the foreign producer to its U.S. affiliate 
may be variously computed, and companies 
naturally choose methods that for tax or 
other legitimate business reasons are mcst 
advantageous to their collective enterprise. 

If, however, the transfer price between a 
foreign producer and its U.S. affiliate is ac- 
cepted for the determination of landed costs, 
the profits of the affiliated entities as a whole 
could be increased by raising the transfer 
price, Profits would be higher for the inter- 
national affiliate due to the higher transfer 
price, but the U.S, affiliate will not neces- 
sarily suffer a corresponding decrease in 
profitability because FEA regulations would 
permit it to recover the higher transfer price 
through higher domestie prices. There is, 
therefore, an obvious incentive for transfer 
prices to be increased in order to maximize 
overall profitability, but attendant thereto 
is the corresponding harm to U.S. consumers 
in the form of higher prices. 

The price regulations that FEO inherited 
from the Cost of Living Council established 
two sets of limitations on transfer pricing. 
First, the regulations required companies to 
compute landed costs in transactions be- 
tween affiliates by use of the “customary 
accounting procedures generally accepted 
and consistently and historically applied by 
the firm concerned.” Second, to provide for 
Situations in which those accounting pro- 
cedures might not accurately reflect costs, 
the regulations enabled the administering 
agency to look behind a company’s account- 
ing procedures. This provision, now § 212. 
83(f) of FEA’s price regulations, provides in 
part as follows: 

“Whenever a firm uses a landed cost which 
is computed by use of its customary ac- 
counting procedures, the FEA may allocate 
Such costs between the affiliated entities if 
it determines that such allocation is neces- 
sary to reflect the actual costs of these en- 
tities or the FEA may disallow any costs 
which it determines to be in excess of the 
proper measurement of costs.” 

To avyold abuses in this regard, the FEA, 
following two extended rulemaking proceed- 
ings, issued regulations that prescribe the 
standards for establishing transfer prices and 
the standards that the FEA shall use to dis- 
allow or reallocate landed costs pursuant to 
§ 212.83(f). 

The regulations allow companies to estab- 
lish transfer prices at arms-length levels, 
This is a market-oriented standard that at- 
tempts to treat affiliate prices in a fashion 
analagous to third-party pricing. The arms- 
length standard corresponds to the method 
that many companies have traditionally used 
in calculating transfer prices, and it is simi- 
lar to the standard used by the IRS (al- 
though the IRS has not computed transfer 
prices for the years in question). A “net 
costs” method, which would have essentially 
limited the foreign production affiliate’s mar- 
gin per barrel to that of May 1973, was re- 
jected because, among other reasons, it might 
have created a disincentive for production 
companies to export crude oil to the U.S. 
and might have materially lessened the abil- 
ity of the U.S. to attract sufficient petroleum 
supplies during emergency periods. 

3. Refiners 

a. Dollar-for-dollar Passthrough 
creased Product Costs: 

The price regulations applicable to refin- 
ers reflect the dollar-for-dollar product cost 
passthrough concept of the EPAA, 

(1) Base Prices—A refiner is limited in 
the prices it may charge for petroleum prod- 
ucts to an amount that represents (1) the 
refiner’s lawful May 15, 1973 selling price to 
a class of purchaser for that product plus 
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an amount that represents the increase 
over May 1973 levels in the cost of crude 
oil and refined petroleum products purchased 
for resale by that refiner, plus (2) under 
certain circumstances, some of the Increased 
costs of doing business (other than in- 
creased costs of crude oil), such as increased 
labor, marketing or utility costs. 

The first component is termed the “base” 
price; base prices may be increased to reflect 
increased product costs. The second compo- 
nent of price is termed “non-product costs”; 
prices may be increased above base prices to 
reflect certain increased non-product cosis, 
subject to a profit margin limitation. These 
concepts were promulgated originally in the 
Cost of Living Council regulations and were 
subsequently adopted by the FEO. 

On increased product costs, the regulations 
set forth a method for each refiner to com- 
pute the total dollar amount of tts increased 
refined petroleum product and crude oil 
(“product”) costs in each month, and a 
method for allocating those increased prod- 
uct costs to prices of certain products or 
product categories in the following month. 

(2) Profit Margin Limitation—As pre- 
viously noted, increases in eight specific types 
of non-product costs may also be passed 
through and refiected in a refiner’s prices, 
but only if the refiner does not, in the fiscal 
year in which those costs are passed through, 
exceed its base period profit margin. “Profit 
margin” is defined in the regulations as a 
firm’s profits expressed as a percentage of 
that firm’s sales, and the base period con- 
sists of any two fiscal years, other than the 
current one, beginning after August 15, 1968. 

b. Carry Forward of Unrecouped Increased 
Product Costs, "Banks": 

If refiners were required to raise prices 
immediately to refiect increased costs of 
erude oll, or forfeit the opportunity to recover 
increased costs at a later time, pressure to 
raise prices would be very strong. Also, cer- 
tain refiners that incur costs unevenly on a 
month-to-month basis would simply be un- 
able to pass through all of their increased 
costs In a particular month in the next suc- 
ceeding month. 

Thus, PEA regulations are designed to per- 
mit some flexibility in the allocation of costs. 

Product costs that are not recovered in one 
month may be carried forward and used, 
within certain limitations, In calculating 
prices in subsequent months until such costs 
are recovered. 

ce. Equal Application of Increased Costs 
Among Classes of Purchaser: 

FEA regulations require generally that 
refiners apply increased costs to increase 
prices equally among classes of purchaser 
of a particular covered product. Differences 
in weighted average May 15, 1973 selling 
prices among Classes of purchaser are gen- 
erally reflected In like differences in current 
lawful selling prices for that product among 
those classes of purchaser. A principal func- 
tion of the class of purchaser concept is to 
preserve the price distinctions among classes 
of purchaser that customarily existed under 
free market conditions. 

To achieve the objective of making covy- 
ered products available at equitable prices, 
FEA regulations require a seller to group 
together customers that are similarly situ- 
ated and to compute a weighted average 
of the selier’s May 15, 1973 selling prices 
in sales to those customers, Sellers are thus 
required to maintain a single lawful price 
for a product to all customers that fall into 
a particular class, rather than having to 
establish individual maximum lawful prices 
to individual customers. 

On August 30, 1974, PEA promulgated an 
emergency amendment to Part 212 of its 
Mandatory Petroleum Price Regulations (39 
FR 32306, September 5, 1974) revising 
§ 212.83(a) and providing a Hmitation on 
the amount of unmrecovered increased prod- 
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uct costs that a refiner may carry over 
after September 1, 1974. The change sets 
forth specifically the interrelation between 
the carryover of costs provision and the re- 
quirement for equal application of increased 
product costs among individual classes of 
purchaser. If a refiner chooses not to allo- 
cate all costs available to compute the maxi- 
mum lawful price for a given product, but 
still applies the costs so allocated equally 
to the prices charged to each class, he may 
carry over those costs not applied. However, 
for each product, the recoupment of in- 
creased product costs will be calculated on 
the assumption that the largest amount of 
increased product cost added to the May 15, 
1973 selling price and included in the price 
charged to any class of purchaser was equal- 
ly applied to the May 15, 1973 prices and 
included in the price charged to all classes 
of purchaser, without regard to whether 
such prices were actually charged. Thus, 
if as a result of market conditions, a refiner 
elects to forgo the addition of such in- 
creased product costs to increase the selling 
price to a class of purchaser, those increased 
costs cannot be recovered subsequently, to 
the extent that a greater amount of in- 
creased costs have been added to the unit 
price of any other class. 

Under prior regulations, the difference 
between the price charged and the maxi- 
mum lawful price represented unrecouped 
costs, which could be carried for later re- 
coupment. g that, to some extent, 
refiners had been precluded from increasing 
prices for their products because of long- 
term fixed-price contracts, this treatment 
was continued for prices so restricted by 
contracts entered into on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1974. However, in order to ensure that 
this treatment of fixed-price contracts did 
not become a means by which sellers could 
avoid the intent of the price regulations to 
maintain price differentials between classes 
of purchasers, contracts entered into after 
September 1, 1974 were not exempted from 
these amended carryover provisions. 

‘Thus, costs that a refiner is unable to 
recoup through price increases because of 
fixed-price term contracts entered into after 
September 1, 1974 cannot be carried forward 
for recovery in later months. 

Additionally, the regulations governing the 
carry-forward of unrecouped increased 
product costs by refiners have been amended 
to limit the application of increased product 
costs that are not recouped in the first 
month in which they are available for pass- 
through and that are carried forward for 
use In a subsequent month. Under this 
amendment, the amount of such costs that 
may be used to increase prices in a single 
month above those charged in the immedi- 
ately preceding month is limited to a dol- 
lar amount equal to ten percent of a re- 
finer’s total amount of unrecovered increased 
costs as of October 31, 1974, or as of the end 
of any month thereafter, whichever is higher. 

This limitation was tmposed because of 
FPEA’s concern that large amounts of ac- 
cumulated costs provide the potential for 
drastic price increases if short term supply 
problems arise. 

a. Special Treatment of Certain Products: 

The refiner’s cost allocation formulae set 
forth in the regulations recognize that re- 
finers traditionally have not accounted for 
increased crude oil costs by assigning costs 
to each of the many products that they re- 
fine in precise proportion to the amount of 
crude oil required to produce the product. 
Supply and market conditions may dictate 
that a certain product will receive more 
than its volumetrically proportionate share 
of costs; concomitantly, these same con- 
siderations may dictate that other products 
receive less than their volumetric share of 
costs. The fiexibility to increase and de- 
crease prices of products relative to one an- 
other serves to provide refiners with incen- 
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tives to increase the refinery yield of those 
products for which demand is greatest rela- 
tive to other products. The overall pass- 
through limitation of the refiner’s formulae 
assures that a refiner will recoup no more 
than its total increased product costs acros? 
its entire refinery output. Non-product costs 
must be allocated to products in the same 
proportions as product costs, 

For certain petroleum products, however, 
for a variety of reasons, FEA regulations pro- 
vide special limitations on the mechanism 
for passing through increased product costs. 
These limitations have changed from time 
to time to reflect changing conditions and 
considerations. 

(1) Special Product Rule—A “special 
product” rule was initially promulgated by 
the Cost of Living Council, when short sup- 
plies were imminent and disproportionate 
passthrough of increased product costs on 
special products was a real possibility. Since 
the defined “special products’’—gasoline, No. 
2 heating oil and No, 2-D diesel fuel—were 
a significant portion of refinery output as to 
which demand appeared to be relatively in- 
elastic, restriction to a proportional pass- 
through of increased costs on these products 
was deemed to be appropriate. Further, the 
special products represented the overwhelm- 
ing share of petroleum products purchased 
directly by individual consumers. Propane, 
which is a basic fuel for home heating and 
cooking, was originally excluded from “spe- 
cial products” status by the Cost of Living 
Council because propane traditionally had 
been underpriced and accordingly was in 
short supply. As refiners began allocating in- 
creased costs to propane, prices for propane 
rose much more quickly than prices for oth- 
er products, and FEA therefore amended its 
regulations to protect propane purchasers, 
many of whom had no alternate form of 
fuel for home heating needs, from dispropor- 
tionmate cost passthroughs. 

(2) Current Cost Allocation Rules.—Under 
current FEA regulations, proportionate 
shares of increased product costs are calcu- 
lated separately for No. 2 olis (that is, No. 2 
heating olf and No. 2-D diesel fuel), for 
general refinery products (that is, all covered 
products other than No. 2 oils, gasoline, and 
crude oil), and for gasoline. The treatment 
of gasoline, which was originally a "special 
product” has, however, been modified. In- 
creased costs allocable to No. 2 oils or to 
general refinery products may now be real- 
located to gasoline. No increased costs may 
be reallocated to No. 2 oils or to general 
refinery products from any other product 
category. Except with respect to propane, 
which retains its “special product” status, 
refiners may continue to allocate increased 
costs as they determine among products 
within the general refinery products category 
which includes such products as residual 
fuel of] and aviation fuels. In this manner, 
the general refinery products category is not 
permitted to bear, overall, a disproportionate 
share of increased costs, while at the same 
time a measure of pricing flexibility among 
the products within that category is pre- 
served. 

Finally, refiners that did not sell unleaded 
gasoline on May 15, 1973, are permitted cur- 
rently to price unleaded gasoline at no more 
than one cent per gallon over the price for 
leaded gasoline having the same or nearest 
octane number. 

(8) Gasoline Prices under the Import Re- 
duction Program.—As announced in the no- 
tice accompanying the proposed regulations 
issued by FEA on January 17, 1975, the Pres- 
ident has determined that it is in the na- 
tional interest to achieve a reduction in de- 
mand for petroleum products, thereby to 
reduce the dependence of this country on 
imports of foreign crude of! and petroleum 
products. 

A program to begin achievement of this 
objective was announced in the President’s 
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State of the Union message to the Congress, 
Some changes already have been made in the 
regulations, and others have been proposed. 

Continuing analysis and review of that 
program and of the options that are likely 
best to reduce this country’s reliance on im- 
ported petroleum, with the minimum hard- 
ship to the nation’s people and its economy, 
have led FEA to tentatively conclude that a 
larger share of the increased costs of petro- 
leum should be allocated to the prices of 
gasoline than to the prices of other petro- 
leum products. Since more gasoline is con- 
sumed in the United States than any other 
single petroleum product, a given percent- 
age increase in the price of motor gasoline 
would likely result in a greater reduction in 
consumption than would result from apply- 
ing the same percentage price increase to any 
other petroleum product. A reduction in de- 
mand can also be expected to result in part 
from the fact that gasoline may be the only 
petroleum product the use of which remains 
largely discretionary. 

Also, unlike other petroleum products such 
as residual fuel oil—whose domestic prices 
are ut or near world prices—domestic gaso- 
line prices remain far below world prices. 
Prices for products other than gasoline, such 
as certain petrochemical feedstocks, residual 
fuel oil, and aviation fuel, have risen far 
more quickly during the past several years 
than have gasoline prices. FEA believes that 
in the future gasoline, therefore, ought to 
bear a greater share of increased costs. 

In response to comments concerning the 
hardship to electric utilities and their cus- 
tomers caused by disproportionately large 
increases in residual fuel oll prices, further 
direct restraints have also been proposed on 
the passthrough of increased costs to residual 
fuel oil. 

(e) Natural Gas Liquids: 

Propane is produced both from crude oil 
and from natural gas, with approximately 30 
perecnt of the domestically produced pro- 
pane derived from crude oll and 70 percent 
from natural gas. About 10 percent of the 
propane used in the United States is im- 
ported, Other liquid products produced from 
natural gas and subject to FEA regulations 
are butane and natural gasoline. 

The Cost of Living Council’s Phase IV pe- 
troleum price controls, which were effective 
in August, 1973, and form the basis for FEA's 
current price regulations, did not distinguish 
between propane derived from crude oil and 
propane derived from natural gas. By virtue 
of the fact that “refiner” was defined broadly 
in the regulations to include gas processors 
as well as crude oil refiners, all propane, in- 
cluding that derived from natural gas, was 
subject to the same price rules. These price 
regulations were designed with crude oil re- 
finers in mind, however, and were not well 
suited to regulate natural gas processors. 

Propane prices become a controversial is- 
stte in the closing months of 1973 and the 
first months of 1974, at a time when prices 
rose dramatically from historic levels, During 
that time, propane was treated under the re- 
finer price rules as one of the many prod- 
ucts to which refiners could allocate in- 
creased product costs in any amounts they 
wished to determine maximum lawful sell- 
ing prices. This treatment was intentionally 
adopted to allow propane prices to rise and 
thereby to provide an incentive to increase 
supplies of propane, which were seriously 
short at that time. This price rule, together 
with a tight supply situation for propane, 
permitted a disproportionate “loading” of 
increased crude oil costs on to propane prices. 

Propane prices rose rapidly during the fall 
of 1973, creating strong pressures to revise 
the original CLC rule. Because FEO deter- 
mined that prices had risen higher than 
necessary to encourage sufficient supply, FEO 
issued a Special Propane Rule in January, 
1974, which restricted the amount of in- 
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creased product costs that could be assigned 
to propane prices to that proportion of the 
total increased product costs incurred by a 
refiner in any twelve-month period, which 
that refiner’s sales of propane bore to its total 
sales of all covered products in the same pe- 
riod, 

The Special Propane Rule brought pro- 
pane prices down somewhat, seemed to have 
stabilized them. However, beginning in June 
and July of 1974, propane prices began to in- 
crease once again, In response to the likeli- 
hood of further increases with the approach 
of the heating season, the FEA issued in Au- 
gust an Emergency Amendment to the Spe- 
cial Propane Rule that expressly dealt with 
the fact that some propane is derived from 
natural gas while other propane is derived 
from crude oil. 

The Emergency Amendment to the Special 
Propane Rule further restricted the amount 
of increased product costs that could be as- 
signed to propane produced from crude oil, 
so that the amount of increased costs of 
crude ofl that could be used to justify higher 
propane prices was limited to that proportion 
of a refiner's increased cost of crude oil equal 
to the percentage that the sales volume of 
propane derived from crude oil was to the 
total sales volume of all covered products 
derived from crude oil. 

The Emergency Rule further provided that, 
with respect to natural gas liquids, only the 
increased costs of natural gas liquids pur- 
chased from unaffiliated entities could be 
used to justify increased prices of propane. 
This was done because, under FEA price reg- 
ulations, there should not have been signifi- 
cant increased costs since May 1973, as to 
natural gas liquids obtained from affiliated 
entities. 

When the Emergency Amendment was is- 
sued, the FEA acknowledged that its price 
rules did not address the production of nat- 
ural gas liquid products, including propane, 
from natural gas in an appropriately specific 
manner, and the FEA therefore indicated 
that it would propose more specific rules in 
the near future on this subject. On Septem- 
ber 10, 1974, proposed rules specifically de- 
signed to cover prices of natural gas liquids 
and natural gas liquid products were pub- 
lished. Following receipt of written com- 
ments and hearings on this proposal, a final 
rule was issued. 

The basic determination with respect to the 
new price rules for natural gas liquids and 
natural gas liquid products (propane, butane, 
and natural gasoline) was that, consistent 
with the FEA price regulations generally and 
with the requirement of Section 5(b) (11) of 
the Federal Energy Administration Act of 
1974, the new regulations could continue to 
limit propane prices to historic levels, while 
providing a means of allocating the actual 
increased costs of producing propane from 
natural gas to the lawful prices that could 
be charged for the product. 

The principal features of the revised cost- 
based system now in effect with respect to the 
pricing of natural gas liquids are: 

(1) the continuation of May 15, 1973 as thé 
reference point from which increased costs 
and Jawful prices are to be determined, but 
with a permitted adjustment of May 15, 1973 
selling prices of natural gas liquid products 
at the first sale level to at least 8.5 cents per 
gallon for propane, 9 cents per gallon for 
butane, and 10 cents per gallon for natural 
gasoline; 

(2) provision for the addition of up to .5 
cent per gallon to May 15, 1973 selling prices 
to refiect Increased non-product costs in- 
curred in processing natural gas liquids; 

(3) provision for the addition of an incre- 
ment to May 15, 1973 selling prices to ac- 
count for actual increased cost of natural 
gas shrinkage attributable to the production 
of natural gas liquids since that date; 

(4) provision for the increased costs at- 
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tributable to propane to be applied selectively 
(with appropriate safeguards for independent 
marketers) among classes of purchaser to 
increase propane prices for sales to different 
classes of purchaser; 

(5) a requirement that refiners who process 
natural gas liquids exclude revenue that rep- 
resent recovery of increased costs of crude oil 
from the revenues received in the sale of 
natural gas liquid products, for the purpose 
of determining net-back payments to royalty 
owners or producers; and 

(6) a price rule for natural gas liquids ex- 
tracted in gas processing facilities con- 
structed after the effective date of the new 
regulations, which provides an incentive for 
the construction of such facilities by per- 
mitting somewhat higher prices to be 
charged for products produced in new plants. 

4. Reselling and Retailers 

a. Dollar-for-Dollar Pass Through of In- 
creased Product Costs: 

(1) Product costs——Resellers (wholesal- 
ers) and retailers are restricted in the prices 
they may charge for petroleum products to 
an amount that reflects their May 15, 1973 
prices, plus an amount that reflects, on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, increases in their cost 
of the product since May 1973, Increased 
costs are computed on the basis of the dif- 
ference between the current weighted aver- 
age unit cost of the product in inventory and 
the weighted averaged unit cost of the prod- 
uct in inventory in May 1973, and must be 
passed through on a product-by-product 
basis. In other words, increased product costs 
may not be reallocated among products by 
resellers or retailers. 

(2) Non-product costs—In addition, in 
recognition of increased non-product costs, 
the regulations permit specified per gallon 
increases in prices charged for certain prod- 
ucts by resellers and retailers, to cover non= 
product cost increases. The amount of the 
increase permitted depends upon the type 
of product, the level of distribution, and the 
volume of product sold. These price increases 
to cover increased non-product costs were 
granted on an industry-wide basis because 
the large number of businesses involved 
made impracticable the firm-by-firm ap- 
proach used for the limited number of re- 
finers. For the same reason, resellers and re- 
tallers are not subject to a profit margin 
limitation. 

b. Carry Forward of Unrecouped Increased 
Product Costs, “Banks”: 

If resellers were required to raise prices 
immediately to reflect increased product 
costs, or forfeit the opportunity to recover 
increased costs at a later time, pressure to 
raise prices would be very strong. Also, cer- 
tain resellers that incur costs unevenly on a 
month-to-month basis would simply be un- 
able to pass through all of their increased 
costs in a particular month in that month 
due to the severe price distortions this would 
create. 

Thus, FEA regulations, for resellers as for 
refiners, are designed to permit some flexi- 
bility in the allocation of costs. 

Product (but not non-product) costs that 
are not recoyered in one month may be car- 
ried forward and used, within limitations 
essentially identical to those imposed on re- 
finers, in calculating prices in subsequent 
months until such costs are recovered. 

c. Equal Application of Increased Costs 
Among Classes of Purchaser; 

FEA regulations require generally that 
resellers apply increased costs to increase 
prices equally among classes of purchaser 
of a particular covered product. As for re- 
finers, differences in weighted average May 
15, 1973 selling prices among classes of pur- 
chaser are generally reflected in like dif- 
ferences in current lawful selling prices for 
that product among those classes of pur- 
chaser. 

On August 30, 1974, FEA promutigated an 
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amendment to § 212.93(e), parallel to that 
issued the same day for refiners, precluding 
the carryover of increased costs not recouped 
because of an unequal application of such 
eosts to the prices charged different classes 
of purchaser. As with the refiner rule, there 
is an exception to this rule where a lesser 
amount of increased product costs has been 
applied to one class of purchaser under a 
fixed price term contract entered into prior 
to September 1, 1974. 

d. Lease Provisions: 

FEA regulations provide that the rent 
charged for real property used for the re- 
talling of gasoline may not exceed that 
charged on May 15, 1973. However, because 
FEA authority to control rents is no longer 
derived from the Economic Stabilization 
Act, but rather from its authority to con- 
trol prices of petroleum products, this pro- 
vision applies only to those leases to which 
all parties are refiners, resellers, or re- 
tailers. 

B. Allocation regulations 


1. General Background 


The Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
of 1973 provides specific temporary authority 
for the allocation of crude oil, residual fuel 
oil and refined petroleum products to deal 
with shortages or distribution dislocations of 
these products. Broadly speaking, FEA has 
exercised its authority through two alloca- 
tion programs—one for crude oil and one 
for the refined products. 

Both crude oil and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts are allocated pursuant to the Manda- 
tory Petroleum Allocation Regulations. These 
regulations, as issued in final form on Jan- 
uary 14, 1974, were designed to provide the 
basis for mitigating the effects of the prod- 
uct shortage caused by the Arab embargo. 
Upon the termination of the embargo, ade- 
quate crude oil supplies became available 
such that for the 1974-1975 winter and sub- 
sequently, refined products other than pro- 
pane have no longer been in short supply. 

In spite of ample product supplies, the Act 
requires FEA to continue the allocation pro- 
gram with respect to all products unless a 
particular product is exempted from reg- 
ulation in accordance with procedures set 
forth in the Act. FEA has, however, adjusted 
the initial January 14, 1974 regulatory pro- 
gram to reflect increased supplies. For ex- 
ample, some allocation levels, which deter- 
mine the amount of fuel a purchaser is en- 
titled to purchase for a certain use, have 
been increased. In the event of new short- 
ages, FEA would take action to amend its reg- 
ulations to refiect such shortages. Thus, for 
example, some allocation levels which have 
been increased would be reduced. 

Section 4(g) (2) of the Act provides a basis 
for exempting a particular product from al- 
location controls when the product is in 
plentiful supply. FEA’s efforts to exempt re- 
sidual fuel oil from controls in the summer 
of 1974 on the basis that ample supplies ex- 
isted met such determined opposition that 
it was concluded that exemptions from the 
allocation regulations would not be possible 
until the effects of the two tier price system 
for crude oil could be neutralized or elim- 
inated. Under the Act, of course, allocation 
controls would be reimposed upon a prod- 
uct which had been exempted if shortages 
were to reoccur. 


2. Crude Oil Allocation Programs 


There are three primary programs by 
which crude oil Is allocated under the Man- 
datory Petroleum Allocation Regulations. 
First, domestic crude oil supply relationships 
existing on December 1, 1973 have been 
frozen to ensure continuing supplies to small 
and independent refiners and to provide a 
supply base for calculation of buy/sell list 
amounts. Second, an allocation program, 
known as the buy-sell program, has been es- 
tablished among refiners to provide access to 
crude oil supplies for small and independ- 
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ent refiners. This program is generally de- 
signed to protect the competitive viability 
of small and independent refiners and to as- 
sure adequate supplies of refined products 
in all geographic regions on an equitable 
basis. Third, the entitlements program is 
designed to provide all refiners with equal 
access to low priced domestic old crude oil 
to mitigate widely divergent feedstock costs 
among refiners resulting from the two tier 
price system. The programs are discussed 
more fully below. 

a. December 1, 1973 Supplier/Purchaser 
Freeze: 

The supplier/purchaser rule for domestic 
crude oil is set forth in 10 CFR § 211.63 and 
basically provides that all supplier/purchaser 
relationships in effect under contracts for 
sales, purchases and exchanges of domestic 
crude oil on December 1, 1973, shall remain 
in effect for the duration of the mandatory 
allocation program. 

The supplier/purchaser freeze as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1973 (the December 1 rule) does not 
apply to the first sale of crude oll from a 
stripper well lease (over which FEA has 
no jurisdiction for this purpose) nor to 
mandatory sales under the buy/sell list. In 
addition, as to new and released crude oil 
only, the freeze may be broken if a new 
purchaser outbids the present purchaser, 

The decision to adopt the December 1 rule 
was made for four principal reasons. 

First, the December 1 rule helped to main- 
tain intact most of the pre-existing national 
distribution system for domestic crude oil, 
which was threatening to disintegrate dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1973. Since most do- 
mestic crude oil contracts were year-long 
contracts which did not terminate until 
after December 31, 1973, maintaining sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1973 preserved and stabilized most of 
the nation’s crude oil distribution system 
during a period when the potential for dis- 
order was at its peak. 

The second major reason for the Decem- 
ber 1 rule was that it established a supply 
floor upon which the buy-sell list supply 
estimates could be furnished. The initial 
buy-sell list for February through April 1974 
depended upon each refiner being able to 
estimate its own crude oil availability for 
a three-month period. In order to make 
these estimates meaningful, it was necessary 
to stabilize as much of the existing crude 
flow as possible so that refiners would have 
a definite point of reference from which to 
measure the extent of their shortage. With- 
out maintaining existing supplier/purchaser 
relationships, it would have been virtually 
impossible to make the estimates upon which 
the “buy-sell” allocation program depended. 
Moreover, the December 1 rule enabled FEA 
to minimize the amount of crude oil that 
had to be allocated through mandatory sales 
under the buy-sell list by preventing crude 
supply imbalances among refiners from 
worsening during the critical start-up of the 
allocation program. As described below, the 
December 1 rule is an important factor in 
the current buy/sell list program, since each 
refiner-buyer’s allocation amount is gen- 
erally calculated by utilization of the Febru- 
ary through April 1974 crude runs at he 
fixed supply level. 

The third principal reason for adoption 
of the December 1 rule was that it preserved 
access by small and independent refiners to 
price-controlled domestic crude oil. Without 
this rule, many small and independent re- 
finers could have been supplanted or cut off 
by major integrated refiners. 

Finally, the December 1 rule has an im- 
portant function when considered in con- 
junction with FEA’s price controls on old 
oil at the producer level. With old oil supply 
arrangements being frozen, producers do 
not have the ability to freely shift purchasers, 
and the present purchaser has no incentive 
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to offer a price for old oil production in ex- 
cess of the lawful ceiling price. 

However, to the extent the supply needs 
of refineries have changed since December 1, 
1973, the rule's inflexibility creates problems. 
This is particularly the case with new re- 
fineries and with refineries that are de- 
pendent on domestic oil the December 1, 
1973 supply levels for which are decreasing 
or have been terminated. 

b. Buy/Sell List Program: 

Under the buy/sell program as currently 
in effect under 10 CFR § 211.65, each small 
refiner and independent refiner (as those 
terms are defined in the Allocation Act) 
is entitled to purchase in each three-month 
allocation quarter an amount of crude oil 
equal to the difference between (1) one- 
quarter of the crude oil it refined (i.e., its 
“runs to stilis" or “crude runs") during the 
year 1972 and (2) the volume of its runs 
to stilis during the period February through 
April 1974 (without regard to buy/sell pur- 
chases or sales by the refiner during that 
period), subject to processing agreement ad- 
justments and increased allocation amounts 
to take into account post-1972 capacity. 
Small refiners are refiners with a total re- 
fining capacity not in excess of 175,000 
barrels per day and independent refiners are 
refiners (regardless of size) that basically 
possess less than 30% coverage for their 
refining capacity in controlled crude oil pro- 
duction. Purchases by small and independent 
refiners, called “refiner-buyers,”’ are made 
from the 15 U.S. refiners which are neither 
“small” nor “independent” within the mean- 
ing of the Allocation Act. This group, called 
“refiner-sellers,” Includes the 15 largest in- 
tegrated oil companies in the United States, 
except for several firms classified as inde- 
pendent refiners by reason of their relatively 
small amount of controlled crude produc- 
tion. Each refiner-seller’s share of the total 
sales obligation under the buy/sell list is 
fixed; it is the ratio of that refiner-seller’s 
refinery capacity to the total refinery ca- 
pacity of all 15 refiner-sellers as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1973. 

The current buy/sell list program has been 
in effect since June 1, 1974. The program in 
effect for February through May 1974 was 
based on each refiner’s supply estimates 
(with no distinctions between majors and 
independent and small refiners). Each re- 
finer with supplies less than the national 
average (as calculated by FEA) was per- 
mitted to purchase supplies up to the na- 
tional average from refiners with supplies in 
excess of the national average. The intent 
was to permit.all refiners in this period of 
extreme shortages to operate at the same 
supply to capacity ratio. 

FEA's special pricing rules governing allo- 
cation sales of crude oil under the buy/sell 
program (10 CFR § 212.94) provide that a 
refiner-seller may charge the weighted aver- 
age price of all crude oil delivered to it in the 
area of the country where the sale is made 
in the month in which the sale is made. The 
seller may also add to the price a “handling 
fee” of 30 cents per barrel and may adjust 
the price to take into account the fact that 
the crude oil sold may be of a higher or 
lower grade than the seller’s average grade. 
Further adjustments may be made, if neces- 
sary, to shift to the buyer additional trans- 
portation costs associated with the sale. The 
program also allows a refiner-seller to pass 
through on a dollar-for-dollar basis in its 
prices for refined petroleum poducts any in- 
ceased costs related to replacing allocated 
crude with higher-priced, foreign crude oil 
(10 CFR $ 212.83(c) ). 

Due to surplus crude oil supplies in the 
world market and FEA’s adoption of the 
entitlements program (which provides crude 
cost equalization benefits formerly provided 
to a.certain extent by buy/sell list pur- 
chases), of the approximate total purchase 
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opportunity of 100,000,000 barrels on the list, 
between 60% and 70% was purchased in the 
allocation quarter commencing March 1, 
1975. This contrasts with a utilization of 
between 85% and 90% in prior allocation 
quarters. 

c. Old Oil Allocation Program: 

The FEA adopted the final regulations for 
its old oil allocation program (the entitie- 
ments program) in November 1974. The pro- 
gram is designed to equalize substantially 
costs of crude oil for domestic refiners and 
to enable independent refiners and market- 
ers who depend heavily upon high cost crude 
to remain competitive with those having 
lower crude costs, FEA's rationale underlying 
its adoption of the program was that some 
refiners—including the major old oil compa- 
nies, as a class—enjoyed far greater access to 
price controlled old oil than certain other re- 
finers—including small and independent 
refiners, as a class. 

The entitlements program allocates low- 
priced old oil proportionately among all re- 
finers based on their levels of crude runs in 
a particular month, thus significantly re- 
ducing cost disparities which were extant 
between refiners with access to old oil and 
those dependent on higher cost domestic 
(new, released and stripper) and foreign 
crude oils. 

Under the program, cost differentials are 
reduced through the issuance of “entitle- 
ments” to refiners which grant them access 
to price-controlled old ofl. Old oil represents 
about 40% of the total national supply, and 
the average price ceiling for old oil is ap- 
proximately $5.25, compared with over $11 
for domestic and imported oil not subject to 
price controls. 

Each month, FEA establishes a national 
average ratio of old ofl supplies to crude runs. 
By a notice published in the Federal Register, 
all refiners are issued entitlements equal to 
the national average ratio, with additional 
entitlements being issuable to small refiners. 
Refiners with less than the national average 
supplies of old oil will then sell their excess 
entitlements, and refiners with a higher level 
of old ofl supplies than the national average 
will have to buy entitlements for these excess 
old oil supplies. 

The issuance of entitlements is based on a 
refiner’s actual crude runs, rather than re- 
finery capacity, so that refiners’ product out- 
puts are more effectively cost equalized. 

If, for example, 70% of a refiner’s runs for 
& month were old oil, and the national old 
oll supply ratio was 40%, the refiner will have 
to buy entitlements equivalent to 30% of its 
total refinery runs for the month from re- 
finers who had old ofl supplies below the na- 
tional average and who therefore had excess 
entitlements. 

Every month, FEA determines the national 
old oll supply ratio and publishes 40 days 
after the close of the month a listing show- 
ing the number of entitlements issued to 
each refiner for that month. Entitlement 
transactions for a particular month are re- 
quired to be completed by the close of the 
second month following that month. 

Thus, refiners with less than their share 
of low priced old oil sell entitlements to re- 
finers with more than the national average 
supplies of old oil. Refiners which sell en- 
titlements use the proceeds to offset the cost 
of their high priced imported or domestic 
crude oil, a benefit which is generally re- 
quired to be passed through to their cus- 
tomers under FEA’s price regulations. On the 
other hand, refiners that purchase entitle- 
ments may increase their product prices to 
reflect entitiement costs. 

Small refiners were given special considera- 
tion under the entitlements program. First, 
a bias provides for issuance of incremental 
entitlements to small refiners over and above 
the national old oil receipts to crude runs 
ratio for the particular month. The dollar 
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value of these incremental entitlements has 
been calculated to be equivalent to the maxi- 
mum subsidy received by small refiners under 
the oil import program, with an upward ad- 
Justment to take the recent rate of inflation 
into account. In addition, under an emer- 
gency rule (Special Rule No. 3), small refiners 
required to purchase entitlement were phased 
into the full amount of their purchase obli- 
gations, in order to enable them to file any 
necessary applications for exception and to 
adjust their business operations and prod- 
uct prices to their increased costs under the 
program. For small refiners that filed an ap- 
plication for exception by February 21, 1975, 
the rule’s full exemption (as applicable to 
November and December entitlements re- 
quired to be purchased for the first 30,000 
barrels per day of each small refiner’s runs) 
remained in effect until the initial decision 
on the application was issued. 

Finally, the entitlements program was 
modified from the form in which it was Initi- 
ally issued to eliminate issuances of entitle- 
ments with respect to imports of residual 
fuel oll and No. 2 home heating oil after 
February 1, 1975. This amendment was made 
because the increased import fee structure 
under the President’s energy program ~ro- 
vides for a lesser fee for product imports than 
for crude oil. This difference in applicable 
fees was calculated to be equivalent to bene- 
fits that would have been received by nrod- 
uct Imports had such imports continued to 
be eligible for entitlement issuances after 
February 1. 1975. 


3. Allocation Programs for Refined Products 


The refined products allocated under FEA 
regulations are propane, butane, natural gas- 
oline, motor gasoline, middle distillate fuels, 
aviation fuels, residual fuel oil, napthas, gas 
oils, benzene, toluene, mixed xylenes, hexane, 
lubricants, greases, special napthas (sol- 
vents), lubricant base stock olls, and process 
olls. 

The basic concepts underlying the product 
allocation programs include (a) fixed sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships which were in 
existence as of a base period, (b) allocation 
entitlements based on allocation levels če- 
termined by purchasers’ current require- 
ments or base period (historical) use of 
product, and (c) suppliers’ allocation frac- 
tions. 

a. Supplier/purchaser relationships: 

The allocation program established fixed 
supplier/purchaser relationships to assure 
a continued flow of supplies by providing the 
maximum number of purchasers with cur- 
rently identifiable suppliers. Generally, sup- 
pliers were directed to supply their 1972 pur- 
chasers in order to comply in the most con- 
venient administrative manner with the re- 
quirement of the Act that purchasers be 
supplied at 1972 levels or at a pro rata re- 
duction from such levels in the event of a 
shortage. In the case of motor gasoline, a 
purchaser's base period supplier for each 
month, therefore, is his supplier for the cor- 
responding month of 1972. Thus, in March 
1975 the purchaser's supplier would be his 
supplier in March 1972. Purchasers without 
1972 suppliers are assigned base period sup- 
pliers. 

Some fuels, however, are allocated on a 
quarterly basis, rather than monthly, or on 
the basis of 1973 rather than 1972, so the 
base period may be a month or quarter of 
1972 or 1973. 

Supplier/purchaser relationships are gen- 
erally established for the duration of the 
allocation program. However, supplier/pur- 
chaser relationships for consumers are some- 
what flexible. Large consumers of products 
(“wholesale purchaser-consumers’’) and 
their suppliers may mutually terminate their 
fixed supplier/purchaser relationships. A 
new supplier/purchaser relationship be- 
tween the wholesale purchaser-consumer 
and another supplier, however, must be as- 
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signed by FEA, and is deemed to be a base 
period relationship. Small end-users and 
their suppliers may terminate their sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships and may form 
new relationships without FEA approval. 

Purchasers of products for resale (‘‘whole- 
sale purchaser-resellers”) and. their suppli- 
ers may not terminate their relationships 
without FEA approval. Furthermore, whole- 
sale purchaser-resellers (typically, new 
gasoline retail sales outlets) without base 
period suppliers cannot form supplier/pur- 
chaser relationships without FEA approval. 

Supplier/purchaser relationships generally 
exist for the benefit of purchasers. Base pe- 
riod suppliers must offer to their base period 
purchasers (including assigned purchasers) 
during an allocation period the amounts of 
product required by FEA’s regulations. The 
base period purchaser, however, is not re- 
quired to purchase his entitlement. In times 
of relative surplus, a purchaser may purchase 
his requirements from a non-base period 
supplier who has surplus product for sale. 

b. Allocation entitlements: 

(1) Purchasers’ allocation entitlements — 
Although supplier/purchaser relationships 
are fixed by reference to the various base 
period, the amount of product to be allocated 
to a purchaser depends on whether the pur- 
chaser is an ultimate consumer or a mar- 
keter of product, and in the case of consum- 
ers, the use to which the product is put. 
Generally, prior to proportionate reduction 
of allocation entitlements in times of short- 
age by application of an allocation fraction, 
marketers and resellers of products are en- 
titled to receive 100 percent of their base 
period use while ultimate consumers are en- 
titled to receive amounts determined by 
usage allocation levels. Consumers of prod- 
ucts are classified as either “end users” (rel- 
atively small purchasers) or “wholesale pur- 
chaser-consumers” (large purchasers). Al- 
location levels have been established for cer- 
tain uses of each product. A consumer has no 
allocation entitlement unless his use of a 
product has been accorded an allocation 
level. Consumers without allocation entitle- 
ments because their particular use of a prod- 
uct has no priority may purchase a product 
only to the extent that a supplier has sur- 
plus for sale. 

(2) Allocation levels—Allocation levels, 
which are expressed in terms of current re- 
quirements or a percent of base period (his- 
torical) use, vary according to the priority 
assigned each use. Agricultural production 
has the highest allocation level—one hun- 
dred percent of current requirements not 
subject to a pro rata reduction by application 
of an allocation fraction. Other users may 
have an allocation level expressed as one 
hundred percent of current requirements 
subject to pro rata reduction by application 
of an allocation fraction or as a percent of 
base period use, Thus, for example, the cate- 
gory “emergency services” of residual fuel 
oil has an allocatisn level of one hundred 
percent of current requirements, while “in- 
dustrial use” of residual fuel oil is accorded 
an allocation level of one hundred percent 
of base period use. 

c. Allocation fraction: 

An ultimate consumer whose allocation 
level is subject to an allocation fraction and 
all marketers and resellers must accept a pro 
rata reduction of his basic entitlement if 
for an allocation period his supplier has in- 
sufficient product to meet the needs of his 
customers whose allocation entitlements are 
subject to a fraction. A supplier of ultimate 
consumers must determine and in effect re- 
serve the amount of product to be supplied 
to purchasers with allocation levels not sub- 
ject to a fraction before he determines 
whether he will have insufficient product to 
supply his customers whose entitlements are 
subject to a reduction by a fraction. 

As previously noted, only consumers have 
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allocation levels which are based upon their 
use of a product. A consumer whose use of 
a fuel does not have an allocation level can- 
not be supplied until the supplier has met 
his supply obligations to those purchasers 
with an allocation level and those wholesale 
purchaser-resellers (marketers) which have 
a supplier/purchaser relationship with the 
supplier. Furthermore, with respect to some 
fuels, not sli consumers whose use of the 
fuel conforms to an allocation level have an 
allocation entitlement. 

Thus, the allocation levels for gasoline do 
not apply to end-users (unless they purchase 
gasoline in bulk) because of the extreme 
difficulty in determining the purpose of a 
purchase at the retail pump level. For exam- 
ple, a taxi fleet operator who purchases in 
bulk normally is entitled to an allocation 
of gasoline under the allocation level for 
“passenger transportation services” of one 
hundred percent of current requirements 
subject to an allocation fraction. An indi- 
vidual taxi operator who purchases gasoline 
at retail for passenger. transportation serv- 
ices has no allocation level and, consequently, 
no allocation entitiement. 

Product marketers (wholesale purchaser- 
resellers) do not have allocation levels based 
upon the use of fuel. Marketers purchase 
from their suppliers in order to sell the 
product to consumers or to other marketers. 
A marketer’s allocation entitlement, gener- 
ally, is based upon his purchase from his 
base period supplier during the base period. 
Thus, a motor gasoline service station which 
purchased 50,000 gallons of product in Jan- 
uary 1972 has a base period use for January 
1975 of 60,000 gallons (subject to adjust- 
ments). In addition, the marketer would re- 
ceive product for those amounts he certifies 
to his supplier for uses not subject to an 
allocation fraction (such as agriculture pro- 
duction). Other than certified amounts, a 
marketer's allocation entitlement is subject 
to his supplier’s allocation fraction. 

The premise of an allocation program is 
short supply of product and the resulting 
need to replace the normal distribution 
process with allocations. Many, if not most, 
purchasers will be unable to purchase their 
actual product requirements. The mandatory 
allocation program accords an allocation 
level of one hundred percent of current re- 
quirements to agricultural production, De- 
partment of Defense use and for some prod- 
ucts, certain other priority uses, without 
imposing a pro rata reduction of their re- 
quirements. Thus, all other purchasers with 
allocation entitlements may be unable to 
purchase their current requirements or en- 
tire base period volumes during a shortage. 
The allocation fraction is a method by which 
& supplier assures that his purchasers which 
must receive less than their requirements 
will share a shortage on a pro rata basis. 

For each allocation period, a supplier de- 
termines his total supplies for that period. 
From total supplies, the supplier subtracts 
amounts certified for delivery under alloca- 
tion levels not subject to an allocation frac- 
tion and amounts for the state set-aside 
(which is described below). The remaining 
supplies (defined as ‘allocable supply”) are 
available for allocation to the remaining 
persons and firms which have a supplier/ 
purchaser relationship with the supplier 
under FEA’s regulations. 

The supplier then determines his supply 
obligation for the allocation period. The 
supply obligation is the allocation require- 
ments of those end-users, wholesale pur- 
chaser-consumers and marketers with whom 
the supplier has a supplier/purchaser rela- 
tionship and whose requirements are sub- 
ject to the allocation fraction. 

The allocable supply for the allocation pe- 
riod is then divided by the supplier’s sup- 
ply obligation and the resulting fraction is 
the supplier's allocation fraction. 
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If the supplier's allocation fraction is less 
than 1.0, say 0.9, then those purchasers sub- 
ject to the fraction will be offered only nine- 
tenths of their allocation requirements. If 
the allocation fraction is greater than 1.0, 
then the supplier will have surplus product 
for distribution under FEA’s surplus product 
regulation. 

If a supplier's allocation fraction exceeds 
1.0, the supplier distributes product as if 
his fraction were 1.0. Special rules apply to 
the disposition of the surplus product which 
remains. Upon determining that his alloca- 
tion fraction will exceed 1.0, large suppliers 
(“prime suppliers") are required to report 
their surplus to FEA. Within 10 days of re- 
ceipt of the notice, FEA can direct the sup- 
plier to distribute his surplus to certain pur- 
chasers, retain the surplus in inventory or 
take other appropriate action. Thus, FEA 
might divert a supplier’s surplus to another 
supplier who has a very low allocation frac- 
tion to provide relief to that supplier's cus- 
tomers. 

If FEA does not direct the disposition of 
the supplier’s reported surplus, he is then 
required to offer a portion of his surplus to 
his branded and non-branded independent 
marketer customers. These marketers must 
be offered in the aggregate the same propor- 
tion of the supplier’s surplus product as 
their 1972 purchases bear to the supplier's 
supply obligation. Upon compliance with this 
rule, the supplier may distribute his remain- 
ing surplus at his discretion. Suppliers which 
are not required to report their surplus to 
FEA are nevertheless required to distribute 
their surplus in the same fashion. 

d. Adjustments to Base Period Use: 

Because the base period year in many cases 
is 1972, FEA has provided adjustments to 
base period volumes to reflect changed con- 
ditions since 1972. An “unusual growth” ad- 
justment was provided to adjust for actual 
growth in 1973 in excess of 1972 purchases 
less certain amounts. Further, until August, 
1974, the regulations provided a “changed 
circumstances” adjustment to refiect other 
growth. At the present time, base period 
volumes cannnot be adjusted except upon a 
showing of serious hardship or gross inequity. 
The regulations, however, provide a basis to 
reflect increased current requirements for 
those consumers which have an allocation 
level expressed in terms of current require- 
ments, These adjustments are more or less 
automatic unless a purchaser or his supplier 
disputes the amount of the increased cur- 
rent requirements. In cases of disputes, ap- 
plication must be made to FEA to resolve 
the issue. 

e. State Set-Aside: 

Provision for emergencies is made under 
the regulations through the State set-aside 
program. Currently, a percentage of prod- 
ucts subject to the State set-aside, such as 
gasoline and distillate fuels, which would 
be otherwise available in a state must be “set 
aside” from the working stocks of the sup- 
pliers who serve the state to meet hardship 
and emergency requirements of consumers. 
The State, typically through the Governor's 
office, administers the distribution of the 
fuels in the State set-aside. 

The State set-aside for an allocation 
period cannot be accumulated or deferred. 
The State offices normally release the unused 
portions of their set-aside for distribution 
within the State before the end of the allo- 
cation period. 

f. Miscellaneous Features: 

FEA’s regulations attempt to provide a 
basis to allocate refined products in an equi- 
table manner without undue delay or inter- 
ference. Thus, the regulations fix supplier/ 
purchaser relationships and use historic vyol- 
umes for convenient reference. However, the 
mandatory allocation program recognizes 
that supply imbalances can occur between 
regions of the country. Consequentiy, provi- 
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sion is made whereby FEA can adjust re- 
ported allocation fractions and redirect prod- 
uct to areas where it is needed. 

In many cases, suppliers changed their dis- 
tribution patterns between 1972 and 1974, 
often withdrawing from market areas. Ac- 
cordingly, the regulations, while imposing 
the obligation to supply 1972 customers, pro- 
vide for substitute suppliers to assist base 
period suppliers in meeting their obliga- 
tions with a minimum of disruption. 

Special provisions exist to assist the con- 
struction industry since many of its members 
are no longer working on projects in the 
same areas where their 1972 suppliers are 
located. Thus, in 1972 a contractor may have 
used a local supplier in Denver for a project 
but in 1975 his work has shifted to a site 
in Alabama. Obyiously, his base period sup- 
plier in Denyer is unable to supply him in 
Alabama. The regulations provide a means 
for the contractor to be supplied by an as- 
signed supplier at the new location. 


(1) Curtailments of Alternate Sources of 
Energy 


Because of increasing curtailments of en- 
ergy sources other than refined petroleum 
products, such as natural gas, FEA is required 
under the Act to give consideration to ap- 
plications for assignment of suppliers and 
base period volumes to those persons who can 
use refined petroleum products and who have 
been curtailed under a federal or state order 
or plan from their primary fuels. FEA’s regu- 
lations provide a detailed basis for consider- 
ation of these applications without creating 
undue problems for traditional users of re- 
fined products who must now share their 
fuels with new users with significant energy 
demands. 

(2) Special Provisions Applicable to 
Particular Products 


As noted above, the general provisions pro- 
vide a framework for allocation of all prod- 
ucts. However, special conditions unique to 
certain products require distinct rules for 
allocating those products. The particular 
rules for each product are grouped under a 
separate subpart in the regulations. The 
nature and extent of these special rules can 
be indicated by providing a few specific 
examples. 

(A) Aviation fuels: 

Aviation fuels unlike gasoline, are allo- 
cated on a quarterly rather than monthly 
basis. Furthermore, the unique problems 
faced by international air carriers have re- 
quired special rules to provide those carriers 
with domestic product without creating un- 
due hardships for domestic air carriers. 

Prior to the embargo, international air 
carriers purchased their fuel requirements 
from bonded stocks which are outside the 
allocation program. During the embargo the 
price of bonded aviation fuels increased 
sharply causing severe financial problems 
for these carriers. Further, many bonded fuel 
suppliers went out of business. Thus, inter- 
national air carriers sought access to domes- 
tic supplies. Most, however, did not have 
base period suppliers or adequate base period 
volumes in those cases where they had pur- 
chased domestic fuels in the base period. 

Domestic carriers were concerned that in- 
ternational air carriers if granted access to 
domestic fuels would purchase large quanti- 
ties of domestic fuel and deprive them of 
already reduced supplies. Furthermore, it 
was anticipated that international carriers 
would purchase domestic fuel subject to al- 
location fractions and continue to purchase 
available bonded fuels to replace the quanti- 
ties of domestic fuel not allocated to them 
because of low allocation fractions. This 
would have been inequitable to domestic 
carriers. As a result, a rather complicated 
rule has heen devised to provide for domes- 
tic allocations to international carriers 
which fiuctuate as international carriers 
purchase bonded fuels. Internationals are 
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thereby treated on an equitable basis with 
domestic carriers. 

(B) Propane: 

Because propane is in short supply with 
increasing demand because of natural gas 
curtallments, several unique features have 
been developed for its allocation in addition 
to the general rules. Thus, a purchaser of 
other fuels may purchase his current re- 
quirements in excess of his allocation level 
if he can locate surplus products. However, 
many users of propane are limited by regu- 
lations in their use of propane, including 
their inventories, to prevent undue diversion 
of available propane stocks. Special rules 
have also been devised to regulate the use 
of propane by synthetic natural gas manu- 
facturers. 

Propane has also proven to be different be- 
cause, unlike other fuels, the effective level 
for application of the usual allocation rules 
is not the first distribution level but the 
second. Thus, special rules have been devised 
to account for the first level of production 
and to adjust for the need to apply the gen- 
eral allocation rules at the second (producer- 
supplier) level of distribution. 

(C) Space heating fuels: 

In order to assure adequate supplies of fuel 
for heating, space heating requirements are 
accorded an allocation level which specifies 
a minimum allocation fraction a supplier 
may use to reduce the purchaser's allocation 
entitlement when the supplier experiences 
a shortage. For middie distillate fuels and 
residual fuel oll, the allocation level for space 
heating requirements is one hundred ten 
percent of the amount the purchaser used 
during the base period. In the event a sup- 
plier determines that his allocation fraction 
for period will be less than 0.8, the alloca- 
tion level for space heating becomes eighty- 
elght percent of base period use, not subject 
to the allocation fraction, This is the equiv- 
alent of one hundred ten percent times 0.8, 
and in effect requires the supplier to apply 
a fraction no lower than 0.8 to the alloca- 
tion entitlements of his space heating cus- 
tomers. In the case of propane, the alloca- 
tion level is ninety-five percent of base pe- 
riod use, and the minimum allocation frac- 
tion is 0.9. Although these special rules for 
space-heating which combine aspects of the 
two priority allocation levels are complex 
and require suppliers to make an extra set 
of allocation calculations, they have been 
proven necessary by FEA’s experience with 
its original allocation levels for space heat- 
ing. 

(D) Utility allocation: 

In order to assist utilities which use resid- 
ual fuel oil, a special utilities allocation pro- 
gram exists to allocate specified quantities 
of this fuel on a monthly basis to utilities. 
These quantities are determined each month 
by FEA and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter. Obviously, this allocation method can 
only be used in situations where there is a 
limited number of purchasers who report to 
FEA in order that their needs can be quick- 
ly assessed and suppliers advised on a month- 
ly basis. 

(E) Motor gasoline: 

Motor gasoline retail sales outlets, with 
very few exceptions involving independent 
marketers, are treated in FEA's regulations as 
separate entities even when a number of such 
outlets are owned and operated by the same 
person or firm. Therefore allocation entitle- 
ments of retail outlets are calculated on an 
individual station basis rather than for an 
entire chain of outlets. 

In order to provide marketers who own 
and operate two or more outlets a certain 
amount of flexibility in marketing gasoline 
while generally preserving historical distri- 
bution patterns, FEA gasoline regulations 
permit a marketer to shift a portion of any 
outilet’s entitlement to another outlet to re- 
spond to changing demand patterns. This 
shift is limited to an increase or decrease 
of thirty percent in any outlet’s entitlement. 
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These special rules, among others, have 
proven useful for motor gasoline to meet the 
needs of independent marketers while pro- 
viding for equitable distribution of gasoline 
on a geographic basis. 

g. Protection of Independent Marketers: 

Section 4(c)(1) of the Act requires that 
the mandatory allocation program provide 
for allocation of residual fuel oil and re- 
fined petroleum products to each branded 
and nonbranded independent marketer and 
each small and independent refiner in an 
amount sold or otherwise supplied to them 
during corresponding periods of 1972, as 
reduced pro rata if supplies are below 1972 
levels. FEA regulations provide basic allo- 
cations based on 1972 volumes, or for some 
products, 1973 volumes, to fulfill this re- 
quirement. In addition, FEA regulations con- 
tain other provisions specifically designed 
to perserve the competition viability of 
branded and nonbranded independent mar- 
keters and also of small and independent re- 
finers engaged in marketing of product, an 
objective of the program specified in sec- 
tion 4(b) of the Act. 

Suppliers whose allocation fractions ex- 
ceed 1.0, for example, and who therefore 
have surplus product, are required by FEA 
regulations to offer their surplus to their 
branded and non-branded independent 
marketer purchasers in at least the same 
proportion as those class of marketers pur- 
chased of the suppliers’ total supplies during 
the base period. This requirement prevents 
suppliers from favoring their owned and 
operated resale outlets in distributing sur- 
plus product, 

A major area of concern with respect to 
independent marketers and small refiners is 
the retailing of motor gasoline. FEA regu- 
lations provide special rules with respect to 
independent marketers’ and small and in- 
dependent refiners’ gasoline retall activities, 

With respect to independent marketers 
and small and independent refiners who 
operate more than one retail sales outlet and 
who closed outlets after January 1, 1973, 
PEA regulations granted an adjustment to 
base period volumes of outlets which remain 
open by an amount up to the total base 
period volumes of the stations closed during 
the period January 1, 1973 through June 1, 
1974, The regulation also provides that mar- 
keters may file for an adjustment to base 
period volumes for the remaining outlets 
to compensate for outlets closed after June 
1, 1974. 

Generally, FEA regulations treat each re- 
tail sales outlet as a single firm. This prevents 
firms which operate multiple outlets from 
shifting supplies from one outlet to another 
in excess of thirty percent. The regulations 
also provide, however, that independent 
marketers and small and independent refin- 
ers may apply to FEA for treatment of some 
or all of their retail sales outlets as a single 
firm. Granting a petition for treatment as 
a single firm does not necessarily give an 
independent complete freedom to move gas- 
oline among outlets or open and close out- 
lets at will, but does provide a flexibility 
not otherwise available to other marketers. 

Most importantly, the entitlements pro- 
gram for refiners (described above) was 
adopted in part to provide relief to those 
independent marketers whose competitive 
viability was threatened because they were 
dependent for supplies upon refiners without 
low cost old crude oil. These marketers, as 
product supplies increased following the end 
of the embargo, were threatened because of 
thelr inability to purchase products on s 
basis competitive with those marketers who 
were supplied by refiners with large quan- 
tities of low priced old crude oil. 

Ill, PROBLEMS INHERENT IN THE EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM ALLOCATION ACT AND THEIR SOLU- 
TION THROUGH THE PHASE-OUT OF OLD OTL 
As noted above, the EPAA was conceived 

and enacted in the face of the 1973 Arab oil 

embargo principally to ensure the mainte- 
nance of éssential activities and equitable 
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distribution of limited petroleum supplies, 
while preserving an economically sound and 
competitive petroleum industry. Faced with 
projected shortfalls in excess of fifteen per- 
cent for the first quarter of 1974, the Con- 
gress concluded that government interven- 
tion in the marketplace was necessary on a 
short-term basis to avoid severe individual 
hardship and economic dislocation, 

The Act was not, however, drafted with a 
view toward long-term controls. Moreover, 
as noted, the supply situation today is 
much different from what it was in the fall 
of 1973. Therefore, over the past several 
months problems which are inherent in the 
EPAA have become increasingly apparent 
to FEA as its regulatory program has emerged 
from the short-term crisis that precipitated 
it, Listed below, in no particular order, are 
some of the serious problems that are now 
surfacing and would in our opinion be 
perpetuated by a further extension of the 
EPAA as now written. Following the descrip- 
tion of the problems created by the Act is a 
discussion of FEA’s current proposal to 
phase-out price controls on old oll and there- 
by eliminate the two-tier price system which 
is the principal cause of many of these 
problems. 

A. Problems inherent tn the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act 


l. The EPAA is in Certain Major Respects 
Inconsistent with the Natlonal Goal of 
Achieving Long-Term Energy Independ- 
ence 
Although the original objective of the 

EPAA was to distribute equitably a limited 

supply of petroleum and to control prices so 

that the Industry did not unnecessarily profit 
from the shortage at the expense of the pub- 
lic, the situation has changed completely 
since November 1973, when the EPAA was 
enacted. The EPAA was principally designed 
to enhance and fairly allocate restricted pe- 
troleum supplies on a short-term basis. Now, 

a worldwide surplus of petroleum exists, and 

everyone agrees that our major task is to 

reduce our undue dependence on imported 

petroleum, which currently meets about 38 

percent of our domestic needs. 

The most efficient way to reduce demand 
(and thereby to reduce imports) Is, of course, 
through the pricing mechanism, While we 
recognize that there is considerable contro- 
versy over the timing and the extent to which 
prices should be raised to reduce demand, we 
believe that FEA should be given greater 
fiexibility than the EPAA now affords it to 
permit market mechanisms to play at least 
a partial role in reducing our dependence 
on foreign oil. 

The EPAA also creates such inflexibility In 
FEA’s price control program that consider- 
able disincentives to increased domestic 
production are created. For example, the re- 
quirements of Section 4(g) of the Act un- 
necessarily limit the President in decontrol- 
ling the price of all domestic crude oll, or 
even granting more limited exemptions to 
certain segments of the industry or types 
of production, in order to provide appro- 
priate incentives to Increased domestic pro- 
duction and refinery capacity. The agency's 
flexibility will be even more severely re- 
stricted if the interpretation of the Act 
given it by a three-judge panel of the Tem- 
porary Emergency Court of Appeals on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1975, in Consumers Union v. Saw- 
hill, No. DC-26, is upheld on review by the 
Tull court, 

Moreover, certain FEA allocation programs 
which are directly or indirectly mandated by 
the EPAA tend to frustrate the goal of reduc- 
ing our dependence on foreign oll. For ex- 
ample, the crude oil entitlements and the 
buy-sell programs, which are largely designed 
to give small and independent refiners nec- 
essary access to the cost advantages of price- 
controlled domestic crude oil, must to some 
degree have the undesirable effect of encour- 
aging imports, since the burden of their 
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higher cost is not borne solely by the im- 
porter, but shared with his competitors. 


2. The EPAA Denies Consumers the Ful 
Benefits of Competition 


The EPAA and the FEA regulations which 
implement it have the effect of preventing 
the free operation of market forces in the 
petroleum industry. Such drastic restric- 
tions on competition are no longer war- 
ranted by the current supply situation. We 
believe that the EPAA’s broad-brush ap- 
proach—necessary as it was in an embargo 
situation—has had the ironic effect in the 
current marketplace of maintaining some 
prices at artifically high levels, to the detri- 
ment of the ultimate consumer. 

For example, the mandatory allocation re- 
quirements have necessitated the continua- 
tion of the supplier/purchaser relationships 
that existed during a. certain base period, 
which for most products is 1972. Although 
necessary to ensure the flow of supplies dur- 
ing a shortage, fixed supplier/purchaser re- 
lationships have significantly reduced com- 
petition in the present surplus perlod. Thus, 
for example, they prevent the federal, State 
and local governments from procuring fuel 
at the lowest prices based upon competitive 
bids, causing continuing higher costs to tax- 
payers for fuel used by governments, Pri- 
vate consumers, unable to select their sup- 
pliers, may also thereby incur higher fuel 
costs. 

Moreover, price controls, while overtly 
holding down prices, also are operating to 
support higher prices than might be pos- 
sible in a free market. The two-tier price 
system, for example, creates cost disparities 
which in certain cases allow recovery of 
higher margins by competitors blessed with 
lower current costs than would be possible 
under free market conditions. The dolar- 
for-dollar pass through rule in Section 4(b) 
(2) of the EPAA, which in effect allows the 
continuation of historical profit margin 
levels, tends to provide government endorse- 
ment of and justification for such profit 
margins, even though those margins were 
in some cases unnecessarily high during the 
base period, and the logic of market condi- 
tions might dictate lower margins today. 

FEA’s mandatory allocation programs also 
restrict ease of entry into certain sectors of 
the industry, thus further preventing the 
public from realizing the full benefits of 
free competition, For example, under the 
EPAA, FEA is required to control the move- 
ment of all domestic crude oll. An important 
aspect in the planning of any new refinery 
construction, therefore, is negotiation with 
FEA to ensure that adequate volumes of 
crude will be allocated under the buy-sell 
list, and that the new refinery will be eli- 
gible to participate in FEA’s entitlements 
program. A similar degree of government in- 
volvement can characterize other types of 
capital investment, down to and including 
the construction of new retail outlets. Such 
significant FEA intervention tends to make 
construction of new refineries or marketing 
outlets a matter of political clairvoyancy as 
well as economic calculation, thereby in- 
jecting uncertainties which undoubtedly 
are causing efficient projects that are in the 
public interest to be delayed or cancelled 
altogether. 

3. The EPAA Prolongs Unwarranted Economic 
Distortions and Inefficiencies 

An unavoidable effect of an extended 
allocation program is to maintain within the 
petroleum industry those inefficiencies and 
distortions that existed during an arbi- 
trarily-chosen base period. Continuation of 
historic distribution patterns may result 
not only in prolonging such inefficiencies, 
but also may have adverse effects upon in- 
dustrial expansion and population move- 
ment. 

With respect to domestic crude oll, for 
example, FEA met the EPAA allocation re- 
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quirements by freezing supplier/purchaser 
relationships as of December 1, 1973. As 
domestic production continues to decline at 
differing rates in different parts of the coun- 
try, necessary adjustments in crude oil dis- 
tribution channels cannot be _ resolved 
through the operation of normal market 
mechanisms, and can only be accomplished 

by ad hoc action by FEA, which is ill- 

equipped to deal with such matters. 

Distortion must also result from con- 
tinued regulation of only petroleum products 
without comparable regulation of such sub- 
stitute sources of energy as coal, electricity 
and natural gas. Such disparate treatment 
disrupts the functioning of normal market 
forces, and prevents a coordinated response 
to the nation’s energy problems. 

4. The EPAA Makes it Very Difficult for the 
Petroleum Industry to Reach Rational 
Business Decision 
The constant need for regulatory changes 

to respond to ever-changing market condi- 
tions (such as the establishment of the cost 
equalization program to solve problems 
created by the two-tier price system) 
seriously inhibits the industry's ability to 
engage in long-term business planning. That 
planning that can be done must also be 
skewed to reflect the distortions built into 
the marketplace as a result of the rigid 
requirements of the EPAA. This problem will 
only be exacerbated by further piecemeal 
extensions of the EPAA, rather than enact- 
ment of a new regulatory program which 
deals with the realities of today’s market- 
place and our long-term needs. 

A prime example of the uncertainty created 
by FEA regulations results from the sup- 
plier/purchaser relationship rules, noted 
above. These rules have created an admin- 
istrative house of cards held together only 
by historical, and in many cases impractical, 
supplier/ purchaser relationships that are 
mandated by the Act. The more time that 
passes, the more fragile these relationships 
will become and the greater the disruption 
that will result when the program is 
terminated. In this atmosphere, the industry 
is understandably reluctant to make the in- 
vestment decisions which must be made soon 
if the country’s long-term energy goals are 
to be met. It is therefore incumbent on the 
Congress to concentrate its attention to 
the longer-term solutions which will bring 
some normalcy to the industry. 

B. Proposal to phase-out old oil 

As can be seen from the above discussion 
of the problems inherent in the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act, the solution to 
many of these lies in the elimination of the 
two-tier pricing system for crude oil. The 
two-tier pricing system inevitably causes 
cost disparities among refiners and mar- 
keters of petroleum products which in turn 
create economic distortions. Although these 
cost disparities have been substantially re- 
duced by the crude oil entitlements program, 
they can never be entirely eliminated while 
the two-tier pricing system exists. Such cost 
disparities significantly hinder FEA’s ability 
to assure that the competitive viability of 
the independent sector of the petroleum in- 
dustry is maintained. 

Moreover, the existing complicated struc- 
ture of price controls at all levels of distri- 
bution, which is necessitated due to the exist- 
ence of the cost disparities resulting from 
the two-tier price system, tends to be self- 
defeating over the long run by reducing 
normal incentives toward increased produc- 
tion and cost control and by eliminating the 
ability of the industry to engage in long 
range business planning. As the effective- 
ness of price controls lags over time, regula- 
tions of greater complexity and reach become 
necessary to maintain the controlled-price 
structure. Tightening of controls tends to 


further stifie initiative and to contribute 
to greater economic distortion. 
In his State of the Union Message on Jan- 
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wary 15, 1975, President Ford called for a 
massive energy conservation program in 
which consumption of energy resources 
would be reduced and domestic production 
of fuels would be increased, in order to re- 
duce this country’s dependence on imported 
crude oil. Among specific complementary 
measures proposed to curtail domestic energy 
consumption, the President listed decontrol 
of the price of domestic crude oil. 

Decontrol would permit domestic crude 
oil prices to rise to the prevailing world price 
levels so that the demand-dampening effects 
which have been felt worldwide would be felt 
to the full extent in the United States. Under 
the two-tier price system now in effect, the 
price of most domestic oil is held at a level 
approximately half that of world price 
leyels, so that the impact which the escala- 
tion cf free market prices has had on de- 
mand overseas has been considerably 
cushioned in the United States. The removal 
of price controls on domestic crude oil is a 
necéssary and integral part of the program 
to reduce energy consumption and thereby 
curtail dependence on imported crude oil 
and lessen our balance of payment deficit. 

In addition to reducing dependence on 
imported oil by reducing demand, decontrol 
of domestic crude oil prices would stimulate 
domestic production, or at least slow the 
rate of decline in domestic production, dis- 
placing some supplies of crude oil that would 
otherwise haye to be imported. 

It is now generally agreed that measures 
to insure maximum domestic production of 
crude oil are essential in order to assure ade- 
quate and dependable energy resources for 
the United States, until alternative domes- 
tic energy resources can be developed over 
the long term. Furthermore, the FEA has 
found that the production incentives af- 
forded since the fall of 1973 by the rules per- 
mitting “new” and “released” domestic crude 
oil to be sold at free market prices are of 
decreasing impact or effectiveness. 

The existing incentives are only effective 
for limited periods of time since the inevi- 
table slackening of output will eventually 
bring production below base levels to the 
point where existing incentives are no longer 
adequate to encourage investment in sec- 
ondary/tertiary recovery and other costly 
programs designed to increase total output 
of crude oil. While it is true that the addi- 
tional incentive afforded by the decontrol of 
old oil would also eventually diminish in ef- 
fect due to the inevitable decline or exhaus- 
tion of worked-over reservoirs, the purpose 
of PEA is not to devise a permanent solution 
to limited domestic production capabilities 
but to propose incentives of sufficient effec- 
tiveness and duration as will yield maximum 
levels of domestic production until such 
time as supplementary energy resources can 
be developed and exploited. Although exist- 
ing incentives are believed to have con- 
tributed substantially to the current im- 
provement in the rate of decline in domestic 
production, the FEA believes that existing 
incentives clearly cannot work to maintain 
domestic production at levels now thought 
necessary to avoid an unacceptable degree 
of reliance on imported fuels over the next 
few years. 

Other parts of the President's program call 
for legislative action. In particular, the 
enactment of a windfall profits tax and of 
legislation to alleviate the impact of higher 
energy costs on consumers have been pro- 
posed. In light of the fact that the Congress 
has made little progress in either developing 
a comprehensive energy program or provid- 
ing the President with the authority he 
needs to implement his comprehensive 
energy program, and in order to avoid any 
adverse impact on our national economic re- 
covery, FEA has proposed a gradual two-year 
phase-out rather than abrupt decontrol of 


old oil. This gradual phase-out will allow the 
Congress sufficient time in which to enact 
an effective windfall profit tax, while at the 
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same time gradually eliminating the eco- 
nomic disincentives and distortions resulting 
from the present two-tier price system. By 
spreading the relatively small, 5-6¢ per gal- 
lon, price increase over a 25-month period, 
furthermore, its impact upon the consumer 
would not be unduly burdensome, when 
compared to its benefits. 

Although the FEA has not yet completed 
its analysis of all the comments received 
with respect to its proposal to phase-out old 
oil and is still considering possible modifi- 
cations in view of those comments, we re- 
main convinced that the Nation cannot af- 
ford to wait indefinitely for the Congress to 
enact a decontrol plan of its own. Action is 
presently needed to develop domestic sup- 
plies, to reduce our vulnerability to import 
disruptions by reducing demand, and to 
allow FEA to eliminate many complex regu- 
latory programs whose continued existence 
is solely due to the distortions caused by the 
two-tier price system. Therefore, FEA is 
working rapidly to perfect its proposal to 
phase-out price controls on old oil, so that 
the amendment may be submitted to the 
Congress in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 4(g) of the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act at an early date. 

IV. CONCLUSION 


I have tried to present a detailed explana- 
tion of our implementation of the Act by 
operation of our mandatory allocation and 
price control programs along with a discus- 
sion of some of the problems associated with 
indefinite continuation of those programs. 
One purpose of this presentation has been 
to impress upon you the complexity and to- 
tally pervasive nature of the regulatory pro- 
gram necessary to carry out the require- 
ments of the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act. 

It is apparent that these regulatory pro- 
grams, which were originally designed to 
deal on a temporary basis with a period of 
severe shortage of supply, are now operating 


in a totally different, surplus-supply en- 
vironment, If the government is forced into 
the long-term posture of regulating this 


complex industry and influencing, If not 
dictating, its business decisions, we believe 
that the Nation will be poorly served. Ac- 
cordingly, the Administration opposes any 
extension mandating this degree of regula- 
tory involvement. 

Let me emphasize that we are not oblivious 
to certain real problems which may require 
some continuing regulatory role with respect 
to the petroleum industry after August 31 
of this year. For example, FEA forecasts that 
shortages of certain natural gas liquids such 
as propane and butane may continue to exist 
in the coming years, Some authority to allo- 
cate these products, if in critically short 
supply, may still be necessary to prevent 
large industrial users or synthetic natural 
gas plants from diverting excessive portions 
of the available supplies. The continued 
competitive viability of independent mar- 
keters and small refiners, which was one of 
the principal reasons for the enactment of 
the EPAA in 1973, also remains as valid a 
concern today. This area, too, would require 
continuing regulatory authority of a stand- 
by. or limited nature, at least until the 
phased decontrol of old oil was completed, 

The essential point, however, is that the 
form and extent of any necessary continu- 
ing federal regulation of the petroleum in- 
dustry cannot conceivably be determined 
until the Congress has completed action on 
the President’s short term energy conserya- 
tion proposals, some of which are discussed 
above. The primary need for any continued 
allocation and price control authority would 
depend on the effects of those proposals, and 
would be appropriate to complement the 
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near-term conservation measures to achieve 
the goals of the President's program. 

This being the case, we urge that the Com- 
mittee defer consideration of amendments 
to or extension of the Allocation Act until 
we understand with greater certainty the 
nature and characteristics of the national 
energy policy ultimately developed by the 
Congress and the President. Instead, the 
Administration urges the Congress to con- 
tinue its thorough and constructive review 
of the President’s program, with a view to 
prompt action on its substance. 

I am confident that the Congress and the 
Administration will use well the time avail- 
able to us before the expiration of the Act 
and resolve many of our national energy 
policy issues. Then we may turn anew to 
examine carefully but promptly the type of 
continuing allocation authority which may 
be necessary to carry out our national energy 
program. And we will not hesitate to submit 
to the Congress such legislation as this ex- 
amination suggests may be necessary. 


[From The Washington Post, May 17, 1975] 


FEA ORDERS SCHOOLS To Buy From CONVICTED 
Om SUPPLIER 


(By Thomas O'Toole) 


The Federal Energy Administration has 
told seven Oregon schools that they must 
continue to buy heating oil from a supplier 
convicted of stealing their oil and of charg- 
ing them for oil he never delivered, 

“I don’t understand why we have to do 
business with somebody we plainly don't 
want to do business with,” was the bewildered 
reaction of Robert Work, superintendent of 
schools in Eagle Point, Ore. “I don’t under- 
stand why with all the oll there is around 
today the federal government is telling us 
who we have to buy it from.” 

The FEA has told Work he must continue 
to buy oil from the Hillyer Oil Co. of Med- 
ford, Orė., a company whose owner was placed 
on probation for two years and fined $2,000 
after pleading no contest to a charge of theft 
involving the Eagle Point schools. 

Hillyer owner Thomas Norman Hanson was 
charged with telling one of his drivers to 
siphon 500 gallons of a truckload of oil the 
driver was delivering to Eagle Point into a 
service station owned by Hanson. 

The driver told Jackson County prose- 
cutors that Hanson sent the Eagle Point 
schools a bill for 7,780 gallons of oil on that 
delivery, which was 330 gallons more than the 
driver picked up and 880 gallons more than 
he delivered to the Eagle Point schools. 

“At the time this was going on Hanson was 
the sole supplier to the Eagle Point schools,” 
said Jackson County Deputy District Attor- 
ney Raymond White. 

Eagle Point is now able to buy some of 
its oil on the open market at prices lower 
than it pays Hillyer. It still buys oil from 
Hillyer but not as much as it bought last 
year and the year before, when it paid Hill- 
yer an average of 40 cents a gallon for 225,000 
gallons of fuel in each of those two years, 

Thinking they could change oil suppliers 
as easily as it changes pencils and erasers, 
the Eagle Point school officials asked the FEA 
to assign It another ofl supplier. The school 
officials cited their experience with Hillyer 
and also complained that Hillyer had no 
meters on its trucks so the officials never 
krew if they were getting oil they ordered. 

The FEA denied Eagle Point's request on 
the grounds that Hillyer would not agree to 
a change. Eagle Point then appealed to a 
higher echelon at FEA. That appeal was 
denied because Eagle Point's ability to buy 
oil on the open market from suppliers other 
than Hillyer means that it "failed to demon- 
strate that it was experiencing a gross in- 
equity,” the FEA said. 
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CORRUPTION IN THE GRAIN 
TRADE—II 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the last 
few weeks, there have been a series of 
disturbing reports about corruption in 
the grain trade and the indictment— 
and guilty pleas—of grain inspectors in 
Houston and New Orleans. The corrup- 
tion has serious implications for U.S. 
trade and foreign policy, and it is a prob- 
lem that deserves the attention and con- 
cern of the Congress. 

Iowa is the Nation's number one corn- 
producing State—where farms have the 
highest yields in the world. The farmers 
of Iowa have worked hard to achieve that 
productivity. The entire country has 
gained from this effort, and so have the 
importing countries who rely on the 
abundance of U.S. agriculture. Now, the 
quality of U.S. grain exports and the in- 
tegrity of the Government process that is 
supposed to guarantee that quality have 
been placed in jeopardy. 

In a series of stories in the Des Moines 
Register and, in a front page story in the 
New York Times of May 20, there are ex- 
tensive reports on indictments brought 
against federally licensed inspectors for 
taking bribes. The Washington Post car- 
ried still another story this morning. The 
bribes led inspectors to permit shipping 
companies to load corn into ships which 
normally would not pass inspection and 
Federal standards of cleanliness. Bribes 
also may have influenced the trading 
and weighing of grain, frequently ac- 
counting for inferior quality shipments 
to foreign countries, particularly devel- 
oping countries who do not have the fa- 
cilities nor the personnel to inspect the 
shipments themselves. 

The Des Moines Register of May 11 
and May 13 reported that charges of cor- 
rupt practices in our inspection system 
go back at least 6 years, and even though 
the administration knew of the problem. 
it did not undertake any investigation of 
its own. In fact, as grain shipments in- 
creased and complaints from this coun- 
trys’ most important customers arose 
with greater frequency, the Department 
of Agriculture responded by cutting back 
the number of Federal inspectors. 

Both newspapers report that the in- 
dictments suggest the possible involve- 
ment of the major grain exporting and 
shipping companies. The FBI and Jus- 
tice Department are now undertaking 
an investigation of the problem, but it is 
unclear exactly how far they will take it. 

These allegations alone are cause for 
considerable alarm. The New York 
Times article stated the problem suc- 
cinctly: 

The inquiry has serious international im- 
plications, Grain makes up most of the $22 
billion & year earned by this country’s agri- 
cultural exports—a total of $11.87 billion is 
projected for this fiscal year—which repre- 
sents an important tool of foreign policy. 
About one-third of all grain exports, in- 
eluding much of the corn from the Middle 
West, moves through the port of New 


Oricans. 

Complaints have been registered by 
developing countries like Nicaragua as 
well as traditional trading partners in 
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Europe. These countries do not tie 
faulty shipments to individuals; they 
blame the U.S. Government—and with 
some justification. 

What will be the outcome of our efforts 
to gain greater access to European mar- 
kets for American grain if the grain 
is substandard and European customers 
are dissatisfied? 

On May 13, Secretary Kissinger of- 
fered a proposal for an international 
system of grain reserves. Without com- 
menting on the merits of the plan which 
is still being drafted, one cannot help 
but wonder what good it will do if it 
appears that the United States could 
keep substandard grain in storage for 
its share of world reserves. 

There are many questions arising from 
these news stories that require further 
investigation. The Subcommittee on 
Multinational Corporations, of which I 
am a member, is pursuing this matter of 
corrupt inspection practices as part of a 
larger investigation of the grain trade. I 
call these informative news reports to 
the attention of my colleagues because of 
their significance, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
yere ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Register, May 15, 1975] 
REVEAL CORN MISGRADED IN New ORLEANS: IN- 
FERIOR SHIPMENT TO NICARAGUA 
(By James Risser) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—U.S. grain inspectors 
at New Orleans, La., misgraded a 427,000- 
bushel corn shipment to Nicaragua in 1972, 
with the result that the Nicaraguans received 
an inferior grade of corn containing dam- 
aged kernels and “foreign material.” 

The misgrading was compounded by evi- 
dence that U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) personnel misled the Nicaragua gov- 
ernment in the first place about the kind of 
corn it would receive. 

The incident, described in a USDA file 
stamped “classified” brought a strong pro- 
test from the Nicaraguans and touched off 
an internal controversy at the Agriculture 
Department about the adequacy of federal 
procedures for inspecting and grading US. 
export grains. 

NO SURVEILLANCE 

The file, examined by The Register, shows 
there was no federal surveillance of the pri- 
vately employed inspectors and graders dur- 
ing the two days the corn was inspected and 
loaded onto a Nicaragua-bound ship. 

It has been learned that the Inspector who 
examined the ship itself, and certified it as 
being clean and free of foreign material and 
insects, was among the inspectors later in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury in New Or- 
leans on charges of bribery. 

The ship-hold inspector was Raymond 8. 
Schultz, an employe of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade who was indicted last Au- 
gust on 66 counts of taking payments from 
shipping companies and from a ship-cleaning 
firm. None of the counts involved the Nica- 
raguan shipment, however. 

FINE, PROBATION 

Schultz pleaded guilty to 10 counts of brib- 
ery, was fined $500 and placed on 4 years 
probation. 

A Des Moines Register investigation over 
the past six weeks in New Orleans, Hous- 
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ton, Tex., and Washington, has disclosed 
that: 

The federal investigation of bribe pay- 
ments to inspectors is continuing, has spread 
to other major grain ports and includes a 
probe of possible involvement of shipping 
and grain company executives. 

Federal agents also are looking into the 
possible misgrading of U.S. grain to deter- 
mine whether foreign purchasers and coun- 
tries that get U.S, humanitarian food aid 
may have been sent substandard or contam- 
inated grains. 

The inspection system is plagued by con- 
flicts of interest because, although they are 
federally licensed, the grain and ship in- 
spectors are employed by boards of trade 
and other private agencies which are con- 
trolled by grain, shipping and other business 
interests. 

The Agriculture Department was warned 
as long as 6 years ago that an inspector 
bribery system might be in operation, and 
also knew at least 3 years ago that there 
were inspection irregularities at New Orleans 
in particular. But during this time, and 
while U.S. grain exports were booming, the 
department reduced by half its surveillance 
over the inspection process. 

The Nicaraguan complaint occurred dur- 
ing the export boom. Agriculture Department 
files show that at about the same time, 
other foreign purchasers of U.S. grains were 
complaining strongly that the quality of 
grain being shipped was deteriorating. 

The corn purchased by the Nicaraguan 
government was shipped from the New Or- 
leans Public Elevator by the Louis Dreyfus 
Corp. in November, 1972, aboard the MV 
North Duchess, according to USDA records. 


SHIPMENT GRADING 


After Schultz had inspected and approved 
the ship, inspector Richard Blades, also of 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, graded the 
shipment as containing 227,777 bushels of 
U.S. No. 2 yellow corn and 199,862 bushels of 
U.S. No. 2 white corn, copies of the inspec- 
tion certificates on file in USDA offices in 
New Orleans show. 

On Jan. 3, 1973, Ervin L. Peterson, admin- 
istrator of USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service (AMS), said in a memorandum that 
the Nicaraguans had filed “a strong com- 
plaint” alleging excess broken corn and for- 
eign materials in the shipment. 

“It was also reported that the corn was 
misgraded by the licensed inspector at the 
time of loading,” said Peterson, adding that 
“the adequacy of the federal supervision of 
the licensed inspection personnel” had to be 
examined. 

DEMANDED PROBE 

Peterson demanded an immediate investi- 
gation by Howard H. Woodworth, director 
of AMS’s grain division, and called for “the 
institution of whatever actions required to 
ensure the accuracy of any grain inspections 
made by the designated grain inspection 
agency (the New Orleans Board of Trade) 
involved.” 

Woodworth’s report two weeks later, while 
defending his office’s surveillance of the in- 
spection process, admitted, in effect, that the 
Nicaraguans had been misled by USDA grain 
export personnel and that the grain also had 
been improperly graded. 

A reinspection of the corn by the AMS 
Board of Appeals and Review showed that 
the yellow corn should have been given the 
next lower grade of U.S. No. 3, or even U.S. 
No. 4, because of excessive amounts of dam- 
aged kernels and foreign material. 

The board assigned several possible grades 
to the white corn, depending on the particu- 
lar samples which were checked, but none of 
the grades was as high as the US. No. 2 as- 
signed by the inspector. 
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WHITE CORN 


The white corn graded either US. No. 3, 
or “U.S. sample grade” which is lower than 
U.S. No. 4. Also, some of the samples indi- 
cated the corn should have been designated 
“mixed” rather than “white” because of the 
high percentage of corn of other colors mixed 
in with the white corn. 

Other samples of the white corn also were 
rated “weevily” by the board, indicating the 
presence of insects. 

During the two-day loading process, “There 
was no surveillance of the loading or sam- 
pling of the corn at the public elevator” by 
grain division personnel in New Orleans, 
Woodworth acknowledged. 

He contended, nevertheless, that the test- 
ing results “represent an acceptable level of 
inspection accuracy” and were within ex- 
pected variations. He said, however, that the 
grading inspector had been “cautioned about 
an apparent lenient interpretation of 
‘broken kernels.’ 

COST DIFFERENCES 


Another Agriculture Department official 
involved in agricultural exports said, how- 
ever, that the discrepancies in grades could 
not be justified and would mean substantial 
cost differences to the shipper and the pur- 
chaser. 

Woodworth said that before the sale a rep- 
resentative of the Nicaraguan government 
had come to officials of AMS and of USDA's 
foreign agricultural service (FAS) for advice 
on what type of corn to buy. The Nicaraguan 
Official specified that the white corn must be 
suitable for food purposes. 

The USDA personnel recommended the 
purchase of U.S. No. 2 corn, but “did not 
caution the Nicaraguan representative that 
a U.S. No. 2 corn grade is a general purpose 
grade and permits a maximum of 5 per cent 
damaged kernels and a maximum of 3 per 
cent broken corn and foreign material, and, 
in the case of white corn, a maximum of 
2 per cent of corn of other colors,” Wood- 
worth wrote, 

NOT CAUTIONED 


“In addition,” he said, “the AMS and FAS 
representatives did not caution the Nica- 
raguan representative that U.S. corn was 
more fragile than Argentine corn, and that 
care should be exercised In loading and un- 
loading the corn to maintain the quality 
of the corn.” 

The corn later was loaded and unloaded 
with mechanical trimmers and pneumatic 
equipment, both of which tend to break dry 
corn, he said. 

Woodworth said he believed that most of 
the corn was, at the time of loading, “at the 
bottom of Grade 2 or the top of Grade 3.” 

An FAS official said the dispute over the 
quality of the corn eventually was settled 
privately between the Dreyfus Corp. and the 
Nicaraguan government, without any USDA 
involvement. 

Woodworth acknowledged that with export 
business up, the grain division office in New 
Orleans could use more personnel to over- 
see the work of the inspectors. However, the 
beefing-up of the office did not take place 
until mid-1974, when it became known that 
inspection procedures in New Orleans were 
under investigation. 


[From the Des Moines Register, May 11, 1975] 
USDA IGNORED GRAIN BRIBES FOR 6 YEARS: 
ADMITS LAXITY AFTER INSPECTORS INDICTED 
(By James Risser) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment (USDA) officials were warned six 
years ago that federally licensed inspectors 
were taking bribes in connection with the 
grading of export grain and the inspection 
of ships used to carry the grain abroad. 
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The USDA also had evidence as early 
as 1972 that something was drastically wrong 
with inspection procedures at New Orleans, 
La., export elevators. 

The danger signals are contained in de- 
partment documents examined last week by 
The Register. 

They contain a variety of warnings from 
foreign purchasers. of U.S. grain, from U.S. 
Embassy personnel, and from USDA officials 
about the possibility of a bribery system and 
about problems in New Orleans, 

INDICTMENT CITED 


But until a bribery scandal surfaced re- 
cently with the indictment of grain inspec- 
tors at New Orleans and at Houston, Tex., 
high department officials ignored fervent 
pleas that the bribery question be inyesti- 
gated and that supervision of inspectors be 
beefed up. 

In fact, at the time U.S. grain exports were 
booming in the late 1960s and early 1970s, the 
Grain Division cut its staff of inspection 
supervisors from 300 to 220. 

During the same period, surveillance of 
the grading and ship inspection activities of 
the inspectors was reduced by more than 
half, records show. 


“LESS THAN ADEQUATE” 


“Our supervision has indeed been less than 
adequate,” Ervin L. Peterson, administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, ac- 
knowledged. Peterson, whose agency includes 
the Grain Division, said “we are taking steps 
now to see that our supervision is improved.” 

Staff cuts in the grain division were “un- 
wise” but apparently came about because of 
the division’s efforts to comply with budget 
reductions ordered by President Nixon and 
by USDA Secretary Earl Butz, Peterson in- 
dicated. 

The extent of the bribery scandal, and the 
existence of additional federal investigations 
into the possible involvement of shipping 
and grain company officials, was disclosed by 


The Register May 4. 
CONFLICTS SEEN 


The investigation in Washington, New 
Orleans, and Houston showed that the in- 
spection system contains inherent conflicts 
of interest primarily because the inspectors, 
although federally licensed, are employees of 
boards of trade and other private organiza- 
tions controlled by grain, shipping, and other 
business interests. 

The role of the Grain Division has been to 
license the inspectors, to supervise their work 
on a spot basis, and to conduct appeal in- 
spections at the request of a shipper who 
disagrees with an inspector's ruling. 

Seven grain inspectors in New Orleans and 
five in Houston, all federally licensed but 
employed by private agencies, were in- 
dicted recently on charges they took bribes 
to certify that export ships were clean, in- 
sect-free, and acceptable for loading with 
grain. Five of the New Orleans inspectors 
have pleaded guilty, and another was con- 
victed in federal court. 

INCREASING COMPLAINTS 


In January, 1969, John A. Browning, chair- 
man of the Grain Division’s Board of Appeals 
and Review, spent three weeks in Europe 
talking with government officials and those 
in the grain trade about an increasing num- 
ber of complaints about misgraded, con- 
taminated and insect-infested grain. 

In a number of countries, Browning was 
warned that it was commonly believed in- 
spectors at the American ports were taking 


under-the-table payments. 
Upon his return, Browning wrote a strongly 


worded report to Howard H. Woodworth, di- 
rector of the Grain Division saying: 

“The Grain Division should make doubly 
sure there is no bribery of inspectors or 
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falsification of certificates or misgrading of 
the grain or improper sampling. 


MANPOWER, FUNDS 


“We should have the manpower and funds 
to. supervise and keep inspectors under sur- 
veillance on weekend and night loading at 
those export points where foreign complaints 
indicate the lower grade grain was loaded.” 

Browning continued that “after listening 
to complaints for three weeks and seeing the 
look on people's faces and in their eyes when 
they accuse the inspection system of being 
subject to bribery, I cannot stress too 
strongly the part good inspection practices, 
constant supervision and quality control 
must play in helping this country retain the 
overseas grain market.” 

Apparently referring to the fact that in- 
spectors work for agencies allied with the 
grain export trade, Browning wrote that “it 
is very difficult for people in other countries 
to understand our licensing of inspectors 
and supervision procedure.” 

Asked about the report, Woodworth said 
the Grain Division “is not staffed to find 
conspiracies or briberies,"’ which he said is 
up to federal law enforcement officials. 


“A LEAN STAFF" 


Woodworth, who went along with budget 
and manpower cuts in the Grain Division, 
said he has built “a lean but efficient staff.” 

“I'm not an empire builder or a bureau- 
crat,” he added. 

Woodworth acknowledged, however, that 
his supervisory personnel at the ports 
“weren’t very resourceful in guarding against 

riberies on the cleanliness of ships.” 

He portrayed ports as centers of corruption 
and said that in the case of grain exports, 
the name of the game is to get the grain 
past the sampler and onto the ships. “They're 
always finding ways to get by with every- 
thing they can.” 

THROUGH 1974 


The recent indictments in New Orleans 
and Houston allege bribery payments going 
back as far as 1970 and continuing up 
through 1974. 

Peterson, who became administrator of the 
agricultural marketing service three years 
ago, said he had not been aware of the 
Browning report on possible briberies until 
informed by The Register. 

In January, 1973, in a report on a com- 
plaint from Nicaragua. about the quality of 
U.S. corn shipments, Woodworth contended 
the licensed inspectors have a 98 per cent 
accuracy rating. 

But he acknowledged that Grain Division 
supervisory personnel were conducting on- 
site surveillance of the inspectors in only 
about 2 per cent of all export grain ship- 
ments. 

He said that some of his staff, “for peace 
of mind and in keeping with past on-site 
surveillance practices," wanted to increase 
surveillance to about 10 per cent. 


NEW EMPLOYES 


Woodworth said in the 1973 report that 
it would require 14 new federal employes 
at an annual cost of $198,000 a year. 

As an alternative, Woodworth proposed 
to increase survelllance at “the known prob- 
lem eleyators in the New Orleans circuit” 
by transferring people there from other 
Grain Division offices. 

Woodworth’'s report was made in response 
to a demand by Peterson that the division 
look into complaints from the Nicaraguans 
and take “whatever actions required to in- 
sure the accuracy of any grain inspections 
made by the designated grain inspection 
agency involved.” 

The agency was the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, which is run by New Orleans busi- 
ness interests and employs licensed grain 
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inspectors to examine ships and grain going 
out of two large elevators there. 


NEW ORLEANS ELEVATOR 


Woodworth told The Register that the 
Grain Division has had problems with one 
New Orleans area grain elevator in particu- 
lar, where, he said, elevator personnel “took 
advantage of our mechanical sampling and 
made sure we didn’t get representative sam- 
ples of grain.” 

Woodworth’s report also detailed how the 
Grain Division had cut back its activities 
between 1963 and 1973: 

Field offices were reduced in number from 
48 to 35 and inspection supervisors from 300 
to 220. 

Grain supervision inspections involving 
checking on the work of some 800 inspectors 
and 3,000 licensed grain samplers had de- 
creased from 170,000 a year to less than 
65,000, 

Supervisory inspections of processed prod- 
ucts also had dropped, from 50,000 a year 
to less than 35,000. 

EXPANDING SALES 


All this had occurred while the U.S. was 
rapidly expanding its overseas sales of grains 
and other food products. 

Copies of Woodworth’s 1973 report, outlin- 
ing weaknesses In the inspection system, were 
sent to Butz’s top aide. Under Secretary J. 
Phil Campbell, department records show. It 
also went to Assistant Secretary Richard 
Lyng and to Raymond A. Joanes, adminis- 
trator of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Peterson told The Register that the whole 
thrust of the Grain Division's work has been 
misguided. Rather than concentrating on 
statistical review of the inspector's accuracy, 
the division should have been cracking down 
on the private inspection agenices to see 
that their inspectors were performing hon- 
estly, he sald. 


[From the New York Times, May 20, 1975} 

U.S. AGENTS PusH A BROAD Inquiry Into 
Grain TRADE; GUILTY PLEAS BY Five INSPEC- 
TORS IN NEW ORLEANS INDICATE IRREGULARI- 
TIES IN HANDLING 


(By William Robbins) 


New ORLEANS, May 19—Federal agents, 
conducting a sweeping investigation here 
and in other ports, are piecing together a pic- 
ture of corruption in the handling, grading 
and weighing of grain that raised questions 
about the integrity of United States stand- 
ards and the quality of grain shipment to 
foreign buyers, 

Seven privately employed grain inspec- 
tors who are licensed by the Department of 
Agriculture here have been indicted thus 
far in an investigation that began with 
charges of bribery for certification of ships 
for fitness to receive grain. 

Five of the inspectors pleaded guilty to 
accepting bribes. 

ALLEGATIONS CITED 


Agents conducting a continuing inyesti- 
gation have been taking secret testimony 
alleging misconduct on another matter— 
the grading and weighing of grain. Local of- 
ficlals of some of the largest international 
grain companies haye been questioned, some 
before a grand jury. 

The reports to the investigators composed 
an account of allegedly deliberate loading of 
misgraded and sometimes wet and sour corn, 
inspectors who shirked grading responsibil- 
ities, fraudulent switching of grain samples 
and a subtle system of pressures, rewards and 


favors for inspectors. 
‘The reports include also allegations of in- 


timidation of Federal supervisors who spot- 
check the work of private inspectors and who 
are said to work at times in fear of their 
personal safety. On and near the premises 
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of one grain elevator near here, some have 

had their automobile tires slashed and some 

have reported being “jostled” while riding 

“a man lift,” a cage that rides on cables to 

the high reaches of the grain elevator. 
OTHER INQUIRIES UNDER WAY 


Investigators are known to feel that poten- 
tially far more explosive are possible findings 
in their inquiry into weighing of grain, al- 
though little Information has been obtain- 
able thus far on findings in that new phase 
of the investigation. 

Similar investigations, but said to be less 
advanced, are under way in Houston, another 
major grain shipping port, and at other ship- 
ping points. 

The inquiry has serious international im- 
plications, Grain makes up most of the $22- 
billion-a-year earned by this country’s agri- 
cultural exports—a total of $11.87-billion 
is projected for this fiscal year—which rep- 
resents an important tool of foreign policy. 
About one-third of all grain exports, includ- 
ing much of the corn from the Middle West 
moves through the port of New Orleans. 

Complaints from foreign buyers about the 
quality of some United States grain exports 
go back many years, Washington agricultural 
officials say, but they were heard most re- 
cently when a United States delegation went 
to Moscow earlier this year in response to 
Russian protests about foreign matter found 
in the corn they received and about its 
quality, 

Washington officials say they have received 
similar complaints from European buyers, 
who are asking for an American delegation 
to handle their problems. Some officials ex- 
pressed fear of contract cancellations, which 
would have trade and economic reverbera- 
tions reaching back to the farm. 


“COULD HURT EVERYBODY" 


“This could hurt everybody but especially 
the farmers, one Agriculture Department of- 
ficial said. “If there are cancellations, those 
farmers are going to be mad as hell, and they 
have a right to be.” 

The investigation is headed by the United 
States Attorney here, Gerald J. Gallinghouse, 
and Assistant United States Attorney Corne- 
lius R. Heusel, aided by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s Office of Investigations and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, with the cooperation 
of local officials of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Grain Division. 

Those leading the investigation have re- 
fused to discuss their findings but an ac- 
count can be pieced together from a variety 
of sources, including witnesses, their attor- 
neys and others close to the case. 

At the core of the cases being developed 
in the investigation and allegations of a sys- 
tem of inspection with built-in conflicts of 
interest and close relationships between the 
inspectors, the agencies they work for and 
the companies whose handling of grain comes 
under their jurisdiction. 

The private but Federally licensed inspec- 
tors work for private organizations whose in- 
come, based on tonnage moved, is governed 
by how expeditiously the grain companies 
can load ships. Each inspector is continuous- 
ly assigned to one grain elevator. 


SEVEN MAJOR ELEVATORS 


There are five private agencies here as- 
signed to inspect for seven major elevators, 
including those owned or operated by such 
international grain operations as the Bunge 
Corporation, Continental Grain, Cook In- 
dustries, Inc., and Mississippi River Grain 
Elevator, Inc., which is owned by Serafino 
Ferruzzi, an Italian who is a major factor in 
world trading and processing of soybeans. 

The wide-ranging investigation here re- 
portedly resulted from a complaint by a 
former ship captain, who telephoned the 
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F.B.I. expressing shock after overhearing an 
offer of a $2,500 bribe to an inspector by the 
master of a vessel seeking certification for 
cleanliness and fitness to receive grain and 
a demand by the inspector for a higher pay- 
ment. 

In the investigation that followed indict- 
ments were brought against seven inspec- 
tors for accepting bribes to certify ships, a 
ship-clearing concern and its president for 
bribery and a grain sampler for perjury. 

FIVE PLACED ON PROBATION 


Only one of the inspectors has gone to 
trial. The five who pleaded guilty were placed 
on probation with light fines. The inspector 
who went to trial, Wiliam E. Fleetwood 3d, 
was convicted but has appealed. Another, 
James Timonet, who was accused of perjury 
as well as bribery, is awaiting trial. 

Testimony at the Fleetwood trial pictured 
a pattern of bribery going back at least sev- 
eral years to a time when $250 to $300 was 
the “going rate,” according to a shipping 
agency official, for buying certification of a 
ship. But inflation set in until Mr. Fleetwood 
was reportedly offered $2,500 and demanded 
$5,000 for his signature on a certificate of 
fitness for the ship. 

There appeared to be competition for the 
bribes. Once the ship had been rejected by 
Mr. Fleetwood, after her operators refused to 
meet his price, according to the testimony, 
another inspector offered to accept $2,500 
and signed a certificate even before board- 
ing the ship. 

The second inspector, Clearence P. Baker, 
who pleaded guilty and appeared as a Gov- 
ernment witness at the Fleetwood trial, testi- 
fied that he had to go through with the in- 
spection because he was accompanied by an 
apprentice. He said he found the ship clean. 

GO-BETWEENS USED 

There was also testimony indicating the 
practice was encouraged by go-betweens for 
personal gain. 

A boarding agent who said he regularly 
carried bribes from one shipping agency testi- 
fied that he always expected to get “some- 
thing for myself.” He succeeded. He con- 
fessed to keeping up to $2,500 of the bribes 
offered. 

One of the men indicted said in an inter- 
view he accepted bribe money “just because 
it was there.” In the case to which he pleaded 
guilty he said of the ship “she was clean. 

“I was going to approve her anyway,” he 
said. 

But there was also testimony indicating 
that it was often more economical for ship- 
ping operators to pay bribes than to spend 
the time and money to have the ship properly 
cleaned. The boarding agent testified that 
“the woman who represented the company 
that ran the ship authorized us to pay off 
every time.” 

He said that the cleaning job was particu- 
larly difficult because of the large size of 
the ship. 

Two large checks used in payoffs were 
shown at the trial, one for $1,000 and one 
for $5,000. One carried a notation indicating 
the name of the ship for which a payoff was 
made, M. V. Virginia, and the stub of the 
other check carried both the name of the 
—ship, the Lotus Flower, and the notation, 
“Gratuities for grain surveyor.” 

SHIPPING OFFICIALS NAMED 

Some high ranking officials of shipping 
companies were named at the trial as having 
authorized payments but they have not been 
indicted. 

Two principal clues apparently led investi- 
gators from the ship certification cases to 
the grain-grading and weighing phases of 
the investigation. 
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One was the fact that some of the ship 
inspectors were also licensed to inspect 
grain, 

But more important, apparently, was the 
discovery by a Federal supervisor of a ship 
being loaded with sour corn. 

“The odor was so high you could smell it 
all the way to the elevator,” one Federal 
supervisory official said. 

A witness in the Fleetwood trial gave this 
account of the episode to a reporter: While 
the ship was being loaded, the inspector in 
charge quit work early but the loading con- 
tinued unwatched. A federally licensed grain 
sampler, with no one to check his samples, 
stopped his own operations. 

Sometime later, with the loading continu- 
ing at full speed, two Federal supervisors 
arrived, an alert was sounded and the sam- 
pler ordered operations to a halt, 

IT WAS TOO LATE 


It was too late. Detecting the odor of sour 
grain one of the Federal supervisors tele- 
phoned the director of the local field office 
of the Agriculture Department's Grain Divi- 
sion. The director, Harlan L, Ryan, dispatched 
an agent to make deep probes into the holds 
of the ship. 

During the current investigation, the sam- 
pler was indicted for prejury for falsely at- 
testing that he had been properly performing 
his duties. He pleaded guilty and was given 
a fine and a suspended sentence. 

For the sampler, Laurence Berthelot, who 
was found by a reporter working as a laborer, 
his hands deep in debris that he was clean- 
ing up behind a gasoline station, his life 
has been drastically changed. Many of those 
involved in the case have had difficulty find- 
ing any kind of employment. 

Paraphrasing a blues song, Mr. Berthelot 
said: “If I didn’t have bad luck, I'd have no 
luck at all.” 

The supervisor who discovered the sour 
grain on the ship, Robert Johnson, left the 
Grain Division after hearing rumors that a 
“contract” was out to break both his knee 
caps, though there is no evidence of a link 
between the discovery and the rumors. Mr. 
Johnson has avoided talking to reporters. 


EMPLOYES OF PRIVATE UNITS 


The inspectors indicted were employes of 
several private agencies, one of which is the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., an orga- 
nization whose main function is to promote 
trade and commerce. Its members and di- 
rectors include officials of grain and shipping 
companies. Its inspectors grade grain at ele- 
vators of Continental Grain and at Public 
Grain Elevator of New Orleans, Inc. 

Other agencies with indicted inspectors, 
include Delta Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau, Inc., whose inspectors operate at Mis- 
sissippi River Grain Elevator, Inc., and the 
Destrehan Board of Trade, Inc., whose in- 
spectors work at Bayside Elevator, which is 
operated by Kirk Industries, and the locai 
elevator of the Bunge Corporation. 

Delta Weighing and Inspection is headed 
by Sidney W. Provensal Jr. an attorney who 
is said to be a powerful political figure in 
Plaquemines Parish (County) and is an as- 
sociate of Leander H. Perez Jr., president of 
the parish. Destrehan Board of Trade is head- 
ed by Bryan J. Lehmann Jr., a former state 
representative of St. Charles Parish. 

Much of the work of the investigators has 
reportedly focused on operations of at least 
some of the inspectors or former inspectors 
working for Delta and Destrehan. 

HEAVY PRESSURE REPORTED 

At both agencies, investigators have been 
told by witnesses, heavy pressures were ap- 
plied on inspectors to give favorable grading 
decisions, to expedite the loading of ships 
and not to hold up costly operations for 
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cleaning foreign matter from grain or be- 
cause of batches in which weevils were found. 

The inspectors work long hours for the 
modest pay of $900 a month or less but ap- 
proximately double their earnings with 
weekend and other overtime. Their rewards 
also reportedly include large bonuses. 

At Desterhan, one witness reported receiv- 
ing pay for five hours a week of unearned 
overtime, quarterly bonuses of $400 and a 
Christmas bonus of $1,000. 

“And of course we all got turkeys at 
Christmas,” one former inspector said. He 
also told of inspectors entertained by ele- 
vator personnel with expense account 
lunches. 

But more important he said, were strong 
friendships developed as inspectors worked 
continuously at the same elevators. 

“IT'S A FAMILY DEAL" 


“We were all friends—it’s a family deal,” 
he said, 

“It’s incestuous,” a Federal grain official 
commented. 

Investigators have been told of wet grain 
loaded directly from barges to ships with- 
out drying to prevent spoilage. In some cases, 
according to one former inspector, “the corn 
would be so wet and hot it smoked when 
you lifted the cover.” 

The principal victims of the most serious 
misgrading and any weighing discrepancies, 
agriculture officials believe, have been less 
developed countries receiving food aid ship- 
ments. Such countries generally lack ade- 
quate weighing or inspection systems. 

Discrepancies found by other countries are 
often settled by negotiation and price ad- 
justments, officials say, with only the most 
serious cases reported in complaints to agri- 
cultural attaches at United States Embas- 
sies. 

According to former inspectors, some ele- 
vators have a system to alert personnel when 
Federal supervisors approach the premises. 
The system misfired at one elevator in a case 
that amuses officials here. One supervisor had 
somehow reached his grain inspection labo- 
ratory unnoticed when another approached 
the elevator. 

A guard, dialing a wrong number, reached 
the Federal laboratory and hissed a warn- 
ing—to the Federal supervisor—that a fed- 
eral supervisor was coming. 

Federal officials have noticed that in some 
instances ship loading proceeds much faster 
when no supervisors are on the scene. In one 
case cited, at Mississippi River Grain Eleva- 
tor, 40,000 bushels of corn were loaded In 
each of two eight-hour shifts with super- 
visors present, but 350,000 bushels were 
loaded in the third shift with no Federal 
supervisor on duty. 

CONSTANT SUPERVISION 

Mr, Ryan, head of the supervisory office, 
has ordered round-the-clock supervision at 
the elevator. 

The constant surveillance resulted in a 
suit, subsequently dropped, seeking an in- 
junction against “unreasonable and nonjus- 
tiflable surveillance, regulation and control.” 

Asked about the suit in an interview, Ben- 
jamin C. Toledano, the company's attorney, 
said he had been merely seeking a declara- 
tion as to whether discrimination against 
Mississippi River Grain was involved and 
whether similar survelllance was being con- 
ducted at other elevators. 

He asserted that the slower pace of loading 
during surveillance was “an example of the 
way they impede our work.” 

“We're dealing with tremendous amounts 
of money,” he said. He said he could prove 
that surveillance, including unloading and 
reloading of ships, had cost the 
more than $1 million. Sometimes low-quality 
grain, because of fast-moving conveyors, gets 
aboard before inspectors or supervisors can 
alert the loaders. 
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“How could that be?” Mr. Ryan responded 
when asked for a comment. “We don’t load 
the grain, we don’t tell them to unload. We 
just give them the best grade the grain 
qualifies for.” 

In some cases, he said, grading necessitates 
cleaning of impurities from grain, a process 
that slows ship loading. 

Mr. Toledano asserted that the elevator 
had “set a world record,” loading 201 ships in 
1973 “with not one complaint from a buyer.” 

Asked about reports of intimidation of 
supervisors on the Mississippi River Grain 
premises, the lawyer responded: “The water- 
front is not the Bolshoi Ballet, you know. 
These are tough guys, and they don’t like 
those creeps from the Department of Agri- 
culture always looking over their shoulders.” 

Asserting that some countries adjust grad- 
ing practices in poor crop years, such as 
1974, he said: “These bureaucrats act as if 
every crop is a good crop year.” 

Federal regulations are written with pre- 
cise requirements as to the amount of for- 
eign matter, kernel damage and moisture 
that can be permitted for each grade of 
grain. 

Mr. Toledano acknowledged that the ex- 
ecutive vice president of Mississippi River 
Grain had been among witnesses called be- 
fore a grand jury. The executive, Giovanni 
Rametta, was asked whether he had advised 
an officer of another company to pay off 
grain inspectors and had denied giving such 
advice, the lawyer said. 

“We've never made a gift of anything,” he 
said. “Maybe a couple of Christmas turkeys, 
but we don't feel we've done anything 
wrong.” 

Mr. Lehmann, who heads Destrehan, ac- 
knowledged that he had been questioned be- 
fore a grand jury and said he had been asked 
about inspectors’ bonuses and unearned over- 
time payments. He said the payment of 
bonuses was a general practice among the 
inspection organizations and that extra 
overtime had been paid to bring Destrehan 
inspectors’ wages into line with others but 
that the system had since been changed. 


“NEWS TO ME" 


Mr. Lehmann said he knew of no pressures 
on the inspectors to misgrade grain. 

“We stand as an impartial judge between 
the buyer and the sellers and always have,” 
Mr. Lehmann asserted. 

Mr. Provensal, who heads the Delta agency, 
said “that’s all news to me” when asked 
about possible pressures on his employes to 

e grain. He said he knew one witness 
who had testified to giving payments of $1,- 
500 and $5,000 to a Delta executive but as- 
serted: 

“That's a damn lie and I know it—I’m 
confident none of my people have been in- 
volved. I give them a bonus. They don’t get 
money from anybody else.” 

Mr. Provensal asserted that he had never 
heard a complaint about grading or weighing 
of grain by his employes from any customer, 

A vice president of Cook Industries, Wil- 
lard Sparks, said that the ship found loaded 
with sour grain at Bayside Elevators had 
been completely unloaded to avoid any pos- 
sible problem. He said the Cook employe 
doing the loading had been operating au- 
tomatic equipment from a control room. 

“The guy doing the loading doesn’t go out 
and smell the grain,” Mr. Sparks said. 

The executive said all Cook employes 
“know it’s company policy” not to try to 
put pressures on inspectors. 

The director of Continental Grains’ New 
Orleans division, David Borchert, said he 
knew of no problems for his company in con- 
nection with the investigation and that none 
of its officers or employes had been before a 
grand jury. 

“None of our people are in any way in- 
volved,” Mr. Borchert said, 
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The director of the Bunge Corporation's 
New Orleans division could not be reached 
for comment on the port situation here. 

Federal officials and others here say they 
believe that only by conversion to Govern- 
ment can the problems found in 
the Port of New Orleans be resolved. One 
company, Cargill, has requested constant 
Federal supervision and is paying a fee to 
obtain the service. 

[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1975] 

FOREIGN BUYERS COMPLAIN OF POOR 
Quatiry U.S. GRAIN 


(By Dan Morgan) 

Numerous foreign buyers of American 
grain have filed complaints with the govern- 
ment that they have received substandard, 
misgraded or disease-ridden corn and wheat 
Since 1973, it was learned yesterday. 

The countries include many of the United 
States’ best agricultural customers, such as 
the Soviet Union, Britain, Italy, West Ger- 
many and India. 

The dissatisfaction expressed in the com- 
plaints has included warnings that the cus- 
tomers will switch to non-American suppliers 
unless the situation improves. 

In confirming an increase in complaints, 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
also expressed fear that the poor quality of 
corn shipped abroad from the 1974 crop has 
already cust the United States some markets. 

Leading Italian grain traders met in Milan 
last week to establish a strategy for dealing 
with what they said was a pattern of deliv- 
eries of substandard American corn unfit for 
use in average animal feeds. A spokesman 
for the group said the aim was to “beat un- 
satisfactory American behavior,” 

At the same time, a senior Soviet trade 
official, Evgeny Bannikov, arrived in this 
country to study American inspection and 
grading methods, following Soviet allegations 
that recent corn shipments contained an 
unacceptable number of broken kernels. 

It was also learned that the State Depart- 
ment is looking into charges by grain hand- 
lers in the African Sahelian region and in 
Ethiopia that food sent as drought and fami- 
ine relief in 1974 contained misgraded or even 
diseased material. Sources at the State De- 
partment said this investigation was not yet 
complete. 

The widening international concern over 
the quality of American gram shipped 
abroad comes as federal investigators are con- 
ducting a far-reaching inquiry into dock- 
side corruption in Houston and New Orleans 
Involving federally licensed grain tnspectors. 

Several of the foreign complaints on file 
at the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
Department of Agriculture question the “cor- 
rectness” of the grain-trading system. 

However, federal officials said yesterday it 
is still unclear if the problems occurring 
abroad relate to irregularities in the inspec- 
tion process or to a poor quality corn crop in 
1974. 

The investigation in the major Gulf ports 
was triggered by a report to the FBI of 
bribes of up to $2,500 to federally licensed 
grain inspectors who clear ships as grain 
carriers, 

Nine persons and a private company were 
indicted last August by a federal grand jury 
in New Orleans for bribery in connection with 
certifying ships as ready to receive cargo. 
The company and seven inspectors pleaded 
guilty, one inspector was tried and convicted, 
and another is awaiting trial 

Rep. Edward Mezvinksy (D-Iowa) last week 
demanded an investigation of the inspection 
system. Sen. Dick Clark (D-Iowa) has warned 
that “corrupt practices” im the inspection 
of agricultural commodities could undermine 
the country’s trade in farm goods. 

The present inspection system is riven with 
built-in conflicts of interest, congressional 
critics say. 
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Responsibility for grading the commodi- 
ties at the ports and certifying the ships that 
carry the grain is delegated to private agen- 
cies by the Agriculture Department. Some 
of these agencies are boards of trade or busi- 
ness organizations whose members include 
grain companies and others involved in ex- 
port operations. 

Inspectors’ fees are pegged to the total ton- 
nage Inspected. Critics say this practice gives 
inspectors an incentive to clear ships with 
dirty holds and to moye cargo with as few 
holdups as possible for poor quality grain. 

The Des Moines Register revealed earlier 
this month that U.S. grain inspectors at New 
Orleans misgraded a 427,000-bushel corn 
shipment to Nicaragua in 1972 so that the 
Nicaraguans got damaged kernels and excess 
dirt. 

Complaints on file in the Agriculture De- 
partment indicate that in late 1973, the 
United States sent India 72,000 tons of worm- 
eaten corn and the Food Corp. of India had 
to fumigate much of it. 

A Parma, Italy, firm told the U.S. govern- 
ment in April that one lot in a durum wheat 
shipment from Philadelphia contained up to 
80 percent of other wheat varieties A British 
firm claimed that samples from an American 
wheat shipment contained “a large amount 
of soya beans.” 

A British flour mill, complaining of a pro- 
tein deficiency in wheat shipments, said: 
“One feels on occasion one is buying a com- 
modity with a false description.” 

One of the principal Irish feed-grain im- 
porters complained to the Agriculture De- 
partment that it appeared that “an official 
grain inspection certificate was issued [for 
800 tons of grain sorghum shipped from Gal- 
veston}] which bears no relation to the cargo.” 

In many of the cases, the department's 
Inspection Division noted that breakage, 
overheating and many other factors can 


change grain following shipment. 
A complaint filed last October by a Ham- 


burg, Germany, import firm at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Bonn typifies foreign reaction. 

Citing alleged deficiencies in the protein 
content of wheat shipped to Hamburg, the 
firm said: 

“We suspect the substantial wheat sales 
to the Soviet Union are the reason the good 
quality standard of U.S. wheat could no 
longer be maintained for the quantities re- 
quired by the world.” 

The firm said that mills in Germany pay 
30 to 60 per cent more for U.S. wheat. Many 
now feel it is inferior to their domestic va- 
rieties. As a result, it “cannot be excluded” 
that the mills will shift to other grain- 
producing nations when other supplies are 
available, the reporter wrote. 


NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY 
NEEDED 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, early in 
1973 there issued forth from the halls 
of Congress legislation known as the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act. It 
was touted by its supporters as a tempo- 
rary tool to minimize the effects of the 
energy shortage and to protect the in- 
dependent from the major oil companies. 
What it really served to do, as a number 
of my colleagues and I pointed out at 
the time, was to spread the shortage 
around, to add yet another layer of 
bureaucracy to the already growing Goy- 
ernment regulation, and by and large 
to make life difficult for the entire en- 
ergy industry, independents and majors 
alike. 

This past week the Senate Interior 
Committee held an extensive oversight 
hearing at which suppliers, producers, 
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and financial institutions testified as to 
the effects of the act. Their testimony— 
over 8 hours of it—bears out the fears 
I expressed 2 years ago when the legis- 
lation was enacted. The Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act has distorted 
the interaction of supply and demand 
in the marketplace. The Congress has 
failed to produce a comprehensive na- 
tional energy policy, and the result has 
been a climate of uncertainty and the 
consequent reluctance of the private sec- 
tor to invest which has all but crippled 
the energy industry. 

The President has proposed a compre- 
hensive energy policy. In January the 
administration sent to the Hill a pack- 
age of detailed proposals which could 
give the Nation’s energy policy the di- 
rection and purpose which is now so 
sadly lacking. The Congress, unfortu- 
nately, chose to throw up its arms in hor- 
ror and demand time to prepare its own 
alternatives. That time has long passed, 
and the Congress is hardly closer to a 
comprehensive energy program than it 
was given the emergency allocation bill 
was pased in 1973. 

This fiddling around on the part of 
the legislative branch is having most 
serious effects on the supply of domesti- 
cally produced energy. Let me share with 
my colleagues some of the problems con- 
veyed to the Interior Committee this 
week by four representatives of what is 
known as. the service sector of the oil 
and gas industry. This sector manufac- 
tures drilling and production equipment 
and tubular steel goods, and provides the 
specialized services essential to the op- 
eration of such equipment and explora- 
tion, drilling and production activities. 

Mr. Robert L. Parker of Parker Drilling 
Co. attributed the substantial slowdown 
in drilling operations to the negative im- 
pact of legislation—such as the repeal of 
the depletion allowance—on capital 
available for long-term investment, to 
uncertainty regarding future legislation 
and possible price decontrols, and pessi- 
mism due to the drop in first quarter 
profits experienced by many companies. 
He indicated that a considerable number 
of their customers had canceled contracts 
previously negotiated for drilling this 
summer, and that Parker Drilling had 
been forced to lay off 200 of their per- 
sonnel. 

The same story was told by William 
Hunter of the Seamless Tubular Divi- 
sion of Armco Steel Corp. Pointing out 
that the loss of the depletion allowance 
reduced an important source of funds 
needed for exploration and expansion 
and discouraged potential investors, he 
described a general trend on the part of 
consumers of oil country tubular goods 
to postpone expansion. Service and sup- 
ply companies such as Armco will be 
adversely affected, of course, by the re- 
luctance of their customers to commit 
themselves. This “waiting period”, dur- 
ing which the energy industry studies ef- 
fects of the removal of the depletion al- 
lowance and watches Washington for 
further action on tax and other meas- 
ures, is having severe effects or all parts 
of the industry. 

Two representatives of the Petroleum 
Equipment Suppliers Association, John 
F. Wagenhauser and W, F. Traeger, 
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made a strong plea for definitive legis- 
lative action. Mr. Wagenhauser’s words 
are most revealing: 

Uncertainties of the future have all but 
destroyed forward planning, and today we 
ean rely on nothing more. than commit- 
ments for the short term... . The complexi- 
ties arising in attempting to apply the new 
law to specific factual situations haye cre- 
ated an atmosphere of confusion, t and 
skepticism for the oil and gas ind&stry >.. 
This attitude of uncertainty permeates the 
entire ofl and gas industry from the small- 
est of the independents to the largest of the 
majors. Such an attitude coupled with the 
direct monetary loss resulting from repeal 
of the depletion allowance, cannot help but 
impair the ability of the oll and gas indus- 
try to supply the nation’s requirements for 
reduced oil imports. 


Addressing the importance of foreign 
markets for their services, Mr. Traeger 
gave an extremely helpful explanation of 
the interrelation of domestic and foreign 
markets for drilling and production 
equipment, which I highly recommend to 
my colleagues. Our domestic industry is 
facing increasing competition from for- 
eign manufacturers, who are subsidized 
and supported by their governments. 
Furthermore, these foreign companies 
are rapidly closing the gap of techno- 
logical superiority which once separated 
them from U.S. industry. These hear- 
ings made it clear that should we lose 
our foreign markets to foreign manufac- 
turers, domestic customers must bear the 
full cost of domestic industry, increasing 
cost of domestic products and diminish- 
ing the funds available for development 
of domestic resources. 

All of these expert witnesses advised 
the Congress—in Mr. Wagenhauser’s 
words—to “stop talking and start do- 
ing.” After years of talking about the 
need for a national energy. policy, it 
would seem that the Members of Con- 
gress would have realized that the uncer- 
tainty created by their talks is counter- 
productive, both to the reduction of im- 
ports, and to the increase of domestic 
supplies. In the face of near recession 
and widespread economic confusion, de- 
lays and debate can only drive us further 
away from energy self-sufficiency. 

Yet here sits the Congress, unable to 
achieve a consensus, unable to bring a 
successful bill to the floor, unable to 
reach agreement in committee, unable 
to compromise on basic issues. And all 
the while we have before us a compre- 
hensive, balanced program which the ad- 
ministration’s experts firmly believe is 
the way out of our energy predicament. 
We are shirking our responsibility to the 
American people if we do not act to pro- 
vide them with this badly needed na- 
tional energy policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony of trese four 
distinguished witnesses be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY R, L. PARKER, PRESIDENT AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, PARKER DRILLING 
CoMPANY, TULSA, OKLAHOMA, MONDAY, 
May 19, 1975, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: Within the past few weeks 

our company has experienced a substantial 

slowdown in drilling operations through our 
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customers within the United States. This 
curtailment of exploration and development 
programs has reached substantial propor- 
tions. 

Every area in which our company operates 
has been affected except the North Slope of 
Alaska. Our company is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, land drilling contractors in 
the United States operations, Our customers 
are both Independent and major oil com- 
panies and major oil companies. 

The majority of the contract drilling we do 
is to depths greater than 10,000 feet—most 
of it in the range of 20,000 feet. We are 
strictly a service contractor and have no pro- 
duction of our own, Our drilling operations 
have reached & five-month low today and the 
decline is continuing. 

We have not been advised of any change 
in this trend by our customers. Therefore, 
we have found it necessary to cancel ex- 
pansion plans for the construction of new 
drilling equipment within the United States 
and have cancelled most of our orders with 
major equipment manufacturers as well. 
This equipment, such as drilling masts, 
pumps, drawworks, valves, fittings, ete., had 
been ordered for the anticipated increase in 
drilling activities within the United States 
for next year. This equipment is the kind 
that was very difficult to get this past year. 

‘The specific areas where we have been most 
affected are the Rocky Mountain areas where 
we have stacked 30% of our avaliable rigs in 
the last 30 days, West Texas where we have 
stacked 15% of our available rigs, and Okla- 
homa where we have stacked 10% of our 
equipment. 

More important has been the cancellation 
of contracts by eleven (11) of our customers 
for drilling that they had previously sched- 
uled for this summer. We have found both 
majors and independents curtailing their 
programs. The reasons they have given us 
are basically the negative impact of recent 
legislation on the capital available for their 
exploration programs and the uncertainty of 
what Hes ahead in future legislation and 
price decontrols. There has been, of course, 
additional pessimism from the major com- 
panies and cutbacks in their budgets through 
the serious drop of their first quarter prof- 
its. Much of the development drilling we 
were doing was on marginal wells economical 
and that was the first work affected. 

Most of our customers are reassessing new 
budgets at this time and substantially re- 
ducing them in line with their available 
capital. This, of course, is directly translated 
into less exploration drilling in our country. 

Because of these circumstances, it has 
been necessary for us to lay off 200 of our 
drilling crew personnel in the areas in which 
our rigs have been stacked. 

A few specific examples mentioned above 
are as follows: 

West Tezas: 

Rig No. 85 (25,000’ capacity) has been 
down: for 60 days due to a curtailment in 
Kirby Oil's exploration program. 

Rig No. 45. (22,000' capacity) will be re- 
leased shortly by Houston Natural Gas due 
to a curtailment in their drilling exploration 
program. 

Rig No. 88 (25,000’ capacity) will be re- 
leased shortly by Union OH after drilling 
only one of three wells due to a cutback in 
their budget. 

Oklahoma: 

Rig No. 47 (20,000 capacity) will be re- 
leased by Exxon due to a lag in their drilling 
program, 

Rig No. 71 (25,000’ capacity) will be re- 
leased by Amarex shortly due to a lack of 
drilling funds caused by the depletion cut. 

Rocky Mountain: 

Rig No. 56 (11,000’ capacity) has been 
stacked by Husky Oil Company before the 
completion of its nine-month term contract 
due to a sharp curtailment in drilling activ- 
ity. This rig was a newly rebuilt rig especially 
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designed for Rocky Mountain drilling by 
Husky before the legislation. 

Rig No. 116 (20,000° capacity) has been 
stacked by Shell Ol due to a severe cutback 
in drilling activity in their development pro- 
gram. The depletion cut has changed the 
economics for the Uinta field drilling. Shell 
has gone from six rigs to three rigs and is 
expected to further reduce to two rigs. This 
rig was completing 1200-1500 bopd wells 
every 50 days. 

Rig No. 118—same as above. 

We sincerely hope that the momentum to 
the United States’ exploration program for 
energy can be restored in the near future. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. Hunter, GENERAL 
MANAGER— SEAMLESS. TUBULAR PRODUCTS, 
ARMCO STEEL CORP. BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AF- 
FAIRS, May 19, 1975 


My name is William H. Hunter. I am Gen- 
eral Manager of Seamless Tubular Products 
for Armco Steel Corporation in Houston, 
Texas, I appear here in response to a request 
from Senator Bartlett's office to discuss the 
effects of the loss of the depletion allowance 
on our business as it applies to oil country 
tubular goods. 

Last July I attended a hearing before this 
same committee when we were searching for 
answers to the shortages and availability of 
materials, services and equipment for domes- 
tic ofl and gas exploration, and the develop- 
ment of oil and gas. This was a serious, short- 
range problem and through the efforts of the 
steel companies and the suppliers, we were 
able to correct many of the shortages. The 
Federal Energy Office also acted to assist the 
independent operators by working with the 
steel companies, the major oll companies, 
and the distributors of oil country tubular 
goods to alleviate the crucial shortages and 
obtain material for the independent oper- 
ators. 

Armco Steel produces approximately fifteen 
(15%) percent of the oil country tubular 
goods consumed in the domestic market. Our 
total potential output of of] country tubular 
goods in 1975 is estimated to be 260,000 tons, 
which will be an increase of approximately 
30,000 tons over the 1974 shipments. We will 
also produce 80,000 tons of non-oll country 
tubular goods which will go into energy re- 
lated fields such as refineries, petro-chemical 
plants, and power plants. 

Production from our tube mill at Am- 
bridge and its tubular products is directed 
nearly 100% at supplying material for the 
oil and gas industry. Our customers vary from 
the largest oil company buyer to the smallest 
independent oil and gas operator. 

Continued market sampling through sur- 
veys conducted with the purchasing and op- 
erating management of these customers is 
our guideline for gearing our operations to 
meet their requirements. In-depth surveys 
were made in July of 1974 and January of 
1975. Both of these surveys indicated all 
operators, large and small, were very bullish 
about their future operations. 

We have been under a very strict alloca- 
tion program, with each quarter finding us 
considerably short of the demands for our 
tubular products. During the piacing of our 
3rd Quarter production for 1975, we found 
that several of our customers stated they 
had reduced their operations and their own 
inventories were sufficient to carry them 
through the 3rd Quarter on some items. All 
tonnages offered and refused were immedi- 
ately placed with others who still had ex- 
panded requirements. Several statements 
were made by the operating companies that 
because of the recent government withdrawal 
of the depletion allowance and the inability 
of the government to enact a soundly defined 
energy program, they were going to wait and 
see the “blueprint.” 

We are still booked to a capacity operation 
through October of this year, so it has had 
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very little effect on our current operations, 
but based on experience, this tonnage is sub- 
ject to cancellation. However, our future 
plans for expansion and refinement of opera- 
tions for capitalization programs are based 
on the long-range expectations of a full order 
book 


The National Supply Company, a Division 
of Armco Steel Corporation, is currently into 
the construction and has purchased the 
necessary manufacturing equipment at their 
machinery plants te provide support to the 
increased oil and gas drilling program of the 
major producers. This is e multi-million 
dollar expansion program. When completed 
this will increase by 50° the Division's pro- 
duction of drilling rigs and major replace- 
ment components. Armco feels that we are 
implementing a well-rounded program in 
support of the oil and gas industry which 
would make a very important contribution 
toward the objective of the government's 
“Project Independence.” 

Currently, during this waiting period the 
major oll companies and the large independ- 
ent operators are re-assessing their positions 
to study the effects of the removal of the 
depletion allowance and aiso to watch Wash- 
ington to see when the next shoe is “going 
to drop.” 

The past two years have been a period of 
optimism in this business, vut recently this 
optimistic outlook has turned to one of 
pessimism and a let's wait and see attitude. 

The removal of the depletion allowance 
reduced an important source of funds needed 
by major operators for exploration and ex- 
pansion, and discourages outside investors 
who are another source of capital. These 
revisions in the tax structure will adversely 
affect the service and supply companies 
whose business is dependent on the activities 
of the major oil companies and the independ- 
ent operators. 

This concludes my remarks and I will be 
pleased to answer any questions, 

STATEMENT By JOHN F. WAGENHAUSER, PETRO- 
LEUM EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS ASSOCIATION, 
PRESENTED TO SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, OVERSIGHT HEARING ON 
EMERGENCY PETROLEUM ALLOCATION ACT, 
May 19, 1975 


My name is John F, Wagenhauser. I am 
Senior Vice President, General Counsel and 
Secretary of Continental-Emsco Company of 
Dallas, Texas. I am appearing here today as 
& representative of the Petroleum Equipment 
Suppliers Association, with offices in the First 
City National Bank Building Houston, Texas. 
Our Association is generally called “PESA”, 
In “PESA,” I am presently Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee. 

PESA is a trade association comprised of 
manufacturers of drilling machinery and pro- 
duction equipment, the supply companies 
distributing and servicing such equipment, 
and the service companies that perform the 
highly specialized services essential to the 
exploration, drilling and production activi- 
ties of the petroleum industry. 

There are some 150 member companies of 
PESA, employing more than 200,000 people 
in the United States. We are the industry 
who supply the hardware, the skilled serv- 
ices and supplies to support the U.S. oil in- 
dustry in its constant search for oil both 
domestically and abroad. We act as vendors 
to both the independent and major oil com- 
panies. 

Today, my remarks will be directed to the 
manufacturing and supply functions which 
are performed by our member companies. 

Since the great oll crisis of 1973 our mem- 
ber companies have expended more than $1.5 
billion in capital expenditures, for plants and 
equipment to meet the demands of an ever- 
expanding oll industry. In addition, our in- 
dustry embarked upon a forward buying 
spree in order to stock the highly specialized 
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materials and supplies so vitally required to 
meet the ever-increasing demands of an 
active, vital oll industry. We have seen in- 
ventories increase from 30 to 60 percent over 
the past year and a half. 

However, before getting down to the specif- 
ics of our manufacturing/supply function, 
we must lay the groundwork for the alarm- 
ing attitudes of the U.S. oll industry and sup- 
porting industries existent today. Uncertain- 
ties of the future have all but destroyed for- 
ward planning, and today we can rely on 
nothing more than commitments for the 
short term. 

The Tax Reduction Act of 1975 (HR 2166) 
provides substantial changes with respect to 
both the percentage depletion deduction for 
domestic and foreign oil and gas production 
and the treatment of foreign oll and gas op- 
erations for United States income tax pur- 
poses. The complexities arising in attempt- 
ing to apply the new law to specific factual 
situations have created an atmosphere of 
confusion, doubt and skepticism for the oil 
and gas industry. We hope that the regula- 
tions, when issued, will resolve many of these 
problems, but for the moment we can see A 
bearish attitude by the oll and gas industry 
in their 1975-76 planning. 

This attitude of uncertainty permeates 
the entire oil and gas industry from the 
smallest of the independents to the largest 
of the majors. Such an attitude, coupled 
with the direct monetary loss resulting from 
repeal of the depletion allowance, can not 
help but impair the ability of the oll and 
gas industry to supply the nation’s require- 
ments for reduced oil imports. 

It is expected that the U.S. oil industry 
will require capital expenditures of $30 to 
$40 billion annually over the next decade for 
the necessary development of energy sup- 
plies. The depletion allowance loss, com- 
bined with the decline in earnings for the 
first quarter, will seriously affect the availa- 
bility of investment capital necessary to 
complete scheduled development programs, 
particularly when most needed to expand 
our nation’s productive capacity. 

The absence of a comprehensive energy 
policy and increased pressure for more gov- 
ernmental controls on the US. petroleum 
industry are counter-productive to the re- 
duction of oil imports, will serve to lengthen 
the recession, retard economic growth, and 
add to unemployment. 

What then is the effect of these attitudes 
of uncertainty on the PESA member com- 
panies? I will briefly explain the manufac- 
turing and supply functions and furnish 
examples of why the attitudes of uncer- 
tainty take place. 

MANUFACTURING 


As stated before, PESA member companies 
have expended more than $1.5 billion in 
capital expenditures for plants and equip- 
ment to meet the demands of the oil indus- 
try since 1973. Billions more are projected 
for expansion p and scheduled to’ 
take place in the 1976-1978 period. 

These expansions have taken place and 
been scheduled for near-term completion as 
& direct result of the oil industry's efforts 
to recover their capacity for exploration and 
development which had seriously deteri- 
orated over the last fifteen years. Plant em- 
ployment of hourly employees has increased 
ten to thirty percent over the past eighteen 
months and, together with expansions, was 
accomplished to provide the manpower and 
capacity to meet current productive require- 
ments. Capital expenditures were predicated 
on a recovery factor of four to five years, but 
anticipated slow-downs will retard recovery 
on these investments eight to ten years with 
material reduction in cash flow and mount- 
ing unemployment. 

The drilling contractor has been the first 
to feel the current cutbacks by the oll indus- 
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try. These drilling contractors have, in turn, 
cancelled orders for more than forty complete 
drilling rigs and untold numbers of replace- 
ment units. We are currently experiencing 
order cancellations and can expect to receive 
additional cancellations, requests for delivery 
extensions, and readjustment because of this 
atmosphere of uncertainty and insecurity. 

Reductions on our order books will mean 
direct reductions in manpower, possibly in 
excess of 25%, and idle capacity In all manu- 
facturing departments. Further, such reduc- 
tions will require readjustments in our ma- 
terial procurements from supporting manu- 
facturers of castings, forgings, bearings, 
valves, fittings, etc., who are located in al- 
most every state of this nation. In addition 
to the “domino” effect passed on to our sup- 
porting manufacturers, we are additionally 
faced with cancellation charges or increased 
inventory values of raw materials and buy- 
out items, which rapidly meet the “unaccept- 
able” criteria. 

Another vicious side effect of the iImpend- 
ing cutbacks and of the “domino” type is the 
necessity of many of our manufacturers to 
withdraw sub-contract work for the return 
to and support of their own facilities. Sub- 
contracting came about because our manu- 
facturers did not have the initial capacity 
or machine tool capabilities to produce drill- 
ing machinery and equipment fast enough 
to meet required deiiveries. While plant ex- 
pansions were being completed and machine 
tools were on order, many of our manufac- 
turing members were forced to go outside, 
placing hundreds of thousands of hours with 
sub-contractors so as to obtain the fabrica- 
tion of critical components in order that 
drilling and production units could be com- 
pleted on schedule, Now, with the cutbacks 
and slowdowns, our manufacturers have no 
alternative except to cancel or withdraw this 
work to their own facilities, leaving behind 
more idle machinery and unemployment. 

SUPPLY 


In addition to manufacturing and supply- 
ing a wide variety of highly sophisticated 
and specialized equipment to the oil indus- 
try, PESA member companies operate a net- 
work of field stores throughout this nation 
to serve the oil industry's day-to-day needs. 
The supply store function can be very simply 
described as—“people and inventory”. 

The inventory in a field supply store can 
range from several hundred to many thou- 
sand line items, consisting of products ac- 
quired from manufacturers in every state 
of the nation. These inventories have been 
increased dramatically since 1973 to meet 
the demands of the oil industry and the 
drilling contractor. Increases in the magni- 
tude of 40 to 50 percent were common and 
Still, long lead times kept certain items in 
short supply. 

The responsibilities and monetary costs of 
maintaining adequate inventories are stag- 
gering. Impending cutbacks and slowdowns 
will severely increase the suppliers’ operating 
costs for maintaining these inventories that 
were originally established to support and 
serve a healthy, driving oll industry that is 
now suffering withdrawal pains. 

The other half of the equation for the 
supply function is the employee. He is in- 
deed a rare breed of cat. He is trained as a 
specialist to be familiar with the many types 
and varieties of equipment used by the oil 
industry today. His training is not accom- 
plished overnight and we often feel it takes 
three years training to reach average capa- 
bility. With impending cutbacks and slow- 
downs, we can expect to lose a fair measure 
of these trained specialists in the obviously 
necessary paring of manpower. Experience 
teaches us that once this trained specialist 
leaves our industry he rarely, if ever, re- 
turns. This loss of valuable manpower makes 
replacement and subsequent training a drag 
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on the suppliers to perform their future 
support and service to the oil Industry. 

Now, why are we so certain in this aura of 
uncertainty that there is going to be a slow- 
down or cutback in oil industry activity? 

Well, it is because we have just polled 
the major oil producing areas in our nation 
and I think this committee would be most 
interested in comments elicited from both 
the independent and major oil company 
segments of the oil industry: 

ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA 
Murphy Oil Corporation 


1975 capital expenditures reduced to $165 
million from $280 million for 1974. Reduc- 
tion primarily related to repeal of depletion 
allowance and other government controls. 
No bidding on offshore properties. All ex- 
penditures under study. 

Engineering Property Management 

Cancelled tubular goods and drilling con- 
tracts for six well program, Awaiting issuance 
of regulations on Tax Reduction Act of 1975 
and possibility of further government con- 
trols. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
Husky Oil Company 

All allocated tubular goods for third quar- 
ter returned to the mill. Will farm out 
not drill any of their acreage in Utah, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico. 

Amoco 

800,000 acres leased under the Great Salt 
Lake, with drilling program due to commence 
June 1975—cancelled entirely: 

28 well program for Big Horn Basin, Wyo- 
ming—Cancelled entirely. 

Decision made to withhold all exploration 
and development until stability returns. 

Chevron 
5 well program in Utah—cancelled entirely. 
Teraco 


Had 16 rigs drilling. first quarter—now 
down to five because of loss of depletion 
allowance. 

New policy instituted, that if producing 
oil well requires a pulling Job, Texaco re- 
quires a 15 day pay-out or will shut down 
the well. 

Cardinal Petroleum Company 


Have cancelled drill pipe order (drill pipe 
is still in short supply). Two out of 12 rigs 
are operating. 

There are between 60 and 70 idle drilling 
rigs stacked in the Rocky Mountain states. 
GULF COAST—AMOCO 

Total capital expenditures down to $140 
million for 1975. Development wells only— 
no exploratory work. 

Texaco 


Domestic capital expenditures for 1975 cut 
back by $300 million. Will stretch develop- 
ment dollars to point that one year’s work 
will take two years. 

MecMoran Exploration Company 

Cut back 1975 budgeted drilling program 
by at least 25% and receiving increasing 
number of farm-out offers from major oil 
companies. 

Louisiana Land and Exploration Co. 


1975 first quarter earnings dropped 25% 
due to depletion allowance loss and there- 
fore 1975 capital expenditures reduced from 
$88 million to $50 million. 

Other significant developments: 

Inland workover barge rigs have been idled 
and released from long-term contracts by 
majors in order to pare operating expenses. 

South Texas—Laredo Gas Field. 50 wells 
have been completed in approximate 500 well 
programs. Drilling is costly and can be justi- 
fied on basis of intrastate gas prices. Price 
control on this prolific gas field would result 
in complete cancellation of extensive dril- 
ing program. 
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WEST TEXAS 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 

Have cancelled all third quarter tubular 
tonnage. Operations being curtailed until 
their position can be re-evaluated in light of 
depletion allowance loss and air clears on 
control legislation. 

15,000 tons of oll country tubular goods in 
inventory put up for immediate sale. No tur- 
ther Inventories will be carried. 

Gulj Oil Company 


1975 capital expenditure budget 
million. 


cut $100 


Sun Oil Company 


Operations curtailed, Rigid expense con- 
trols require District Office authorization for 
minor expenditures. 


Other significant development 


Since end of first quarter some 17 large 
land drilling rigs have been idied and stacked 
due to cancelled contracts. 


KANSAS-OKLAHOMA—AMOCO 


No special or additional capital expendi- 
tures for good-to-excellent drilling prospects. 
In fact, have cut back a number of devel- 
opment wells. 

Cities Services Oil Co. 


Handie capital investment for 1975 on 
short-term only—prepared to suffer on long- 
term. 

Phillips Petroleum Company 

1975 capital investment cut back $200 mil- 
lion and are drilling only on committed 
projects. No further financial support to 
independents on dry hole money. Expect this 
will cut back some independents’ activity, 


Amerada Petroleum Company 


All 1975 capital expenditures cut back and 
require New York headquarters okay. 

Amerada state they are in a holding pat- 
tern, waiting for government to get out 
their own holding pattern. 


Skelly Oil Company 


All 1975 capital expenditures cut back $40 
million, 
Kerr-McGee 


Out of drilling operations for 1975; All 
capital expenditure funds diverted to devel- 
opment.of coal-and other energy sources. 

So there is the atmosphere and attitude 
of uncertainty that pervades the oil industry 
today. The monotonous consistency implies 
disastrous results for the PESA member com- 
panies who geared up with extensive capital 
expansions and substantially increased in- 
ventories to meet the demands of a free 
market system. Remembering that you can't 
turn this or any other industry on and off 
like a water tap, we feel like “We're all dressed 
up but with no place to go”! 

The government needs to stop talking and 
start doing. We are sorely in need of a long- 
range comprehensive energy policy and how 
better to start than with the policy adopted 
by the International Association of Drilling 
Contractors more than a year ago. That pol- 
icy calls for: 

Decontrol of crude oil and natural gas 
wellhead prices; 

Removal of price and other arbitrary con- 
trols on U.S. industry; 

Regularly scheduled Federal onshore and 
offshore lease sales on pre-announced sched- 
ules; 

Creation of a climate of consistency and 
reasonableness in regulatory and tax prac- 
tices affecting oll and gas producing opera- 
tions; 

Removing barriers which discourage re- 
turn of U.S.-owned offshore drilling units 
from overseas; 

Reasonable environmental controls con- 
sistent with ecological needs. 

Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM V. TRAEGER, IMMEDI- 
ATE PAST CHAIRMAN OF PETROLEUM EQUIP- 
MENT SUPPLIERS ASSOCIATION LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE AND VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRE- 
TARY OF OTIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS OVERSIGHT HEARING ON 
EMERGENCY PETROLEUM AcT, May 19, 1975 


My name is William V. Traeger. I am Vice 
President and Secretary of Otis Engineering 
Corporation, headquartered in Dallas, Texas, 
& company that manufactures and distrib- 
utes pressure control and safety equipment 
used on producing oil and gas wells and fur- 
nishes this equipment, as well as highly 
specinlized technical services, to the petro- 
leum industry. I am testifying as immediate 
past Chairman of the Petroleum Equipment 
Suppliers Association (PESA) Legislative 
Committee. The Petroleum Equipment Sup- 
pliers Association represents approximately 
140 companies, which supply about 85% of 
all equipment and services used by the oil 
and gas producing industries. PESA mem- 
bers employ approximately 200,000 people, 
most of whom are Americans, employed in 
the United States. We are manufacturers, 
service companies or distribution companies 
domiciled and operating in most of the 50 
states of this nation. With few exceptions, 
PESA members do not engage in exploration 
and development of cil and gas properties, 
act as operators of leases, nor do they buy 
and sell ofl or natural gas. We are a group 
of small, medium, and some large com- 
panies which act as vendors equally to both 
the independent and major oil companies. 

During January of 1974, I testified on be- 
half of PESA before the Senate Committee 
on Finance Subcommittee on Energy re- 
garding emergency energy legislation. 

At the time of those hearings, we were re- 
covering from the effects of the Arab em- 
bargo and the entire nation was concerned 
over our dependence on petroleum imports 
and our inability to control the actions of 
the petroleum exporting countries, 

There seemed, at that time, to be a deter- 
mination that our nation become self-suffi- 
cient im. our energy requirements. Project 
Independence set a goal to achieve self-sufi- 
ciency by 1985, relying heavily on the devel- 
opment of domestic oil and gas resources. 

This determination tọ develop our do- 
mestic petroleum reserves at an accelerated 
pace combined with the temporary dislo- 
cations caused by economic controls had 
caused shortages of equipment supplied to 
the petroleum industry by our member 
companies. The Senate Finance Committee 
was considering legislation (S. 2806) which 
would have provided for embargo of. export 
equipment sales and the allocation of equip- 
ment supplied to domestic customers. 

The testimony received by the Subcom- 
mittee emphasized the importance of ex- 
port markets: that our industry had the ca- 
pacity to supply both domesic and foreign 
customers; and that allocation to domestic 
users would be cumbersome and counter- 
productive. 

T believe at the time of those hearings in 
January, 1974, the Senate had a determina- 
tion to meet the goal of energy self-suffi- 
ciency and considered full and expeditious 
development of our domestic petroleum re- 
sources essential to achieving self-sufficiency. 

The PESA member companies recognized 
the demands that would be placed upon the 
petroleum industry and PESA member com- 
panies in developing domestic petroleum re- 
sources as quickly as possible and, during 
1974, PESA members invested approximately 
one and one-half billion dollars in capital 
improvements to insure that sufficient ca- 
pacity would be available to meet these 
heavy requirements for equipment and 
services. 
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My company, Otis Engineering Corpora- 
tion, has more than doubled its capacity and 
is drawing up plans for an additional ex- 
pansion to be completed in 1977. 

Our employees at Dallas increased from 
685 early in 1970 to over 1,350 at the end 
of 1974 and have been increased an addi- 
tional 150 in the first quarter of 1975. 

The cost of this capital expansion pro- 
gram has far exceeded the profits earned by 
our company and we were required to borrow 
money to pay for this expansion. 

As a member of our company’s manage- 
ment responsible for planning for the com- 
pany’s future, I am perplexed by the situ- 
ation that confronts me in that while the 
determination to free ourselves of depend- 
ence on the import of foreign petroleum 
products still exists, the actions taken by 
the Congress seem destined to increase our 
reliance on foreign oil. In fact, estimates now 
indicate that Project Independence’s target 
of 1985 for self-sufficiency may see us im- 
porting more than half our petroleum re- 
quirements. 

The PESA companies in supplying and 
servicing the petroleum industry maintain 
close contact with the companies exploring 
for and producing oil and gas, and we are, 
I believe, an accurate barometer as to this 
segment of the petroleum industry. I, un- 
fortunately, must report to you that the 
barometer is falling fast. 

The signs are too prevalent and persuasive 
to leave any doubt that the storm is coming. 
The only question I have is . . . how turbu- 
lent will it be? 

On the one hand, the provisions of the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act place 
a lid on prices received for petroleum prod- 
ucts while a variety of factors, including ac- 
tions by the Congress, create a. buildup of 
costs and a profit squeeze which drains vital 
capital from our industry and makes other 
forms of financing difficult or impossible. 
Many of our customers’ long term commit- 
ments are “iocked in” and adjustments of 
budgets to provide for the shortage of avail- 
able capital will have a dramatic. effect on 
industry expenditures for exploration and 
production. 

I wouid like to comment first on the state 
of our domestic industry; second, on foreign 
operations; and, thirdly, on the interrelation 
of our domestic industry to foreign opera- 
tions. 

You will hear testimony today from other 
representatives of PESA indicating that our 
member companies are experiencing can- 
cellation of equipment orders, inventory 
buildups, and other indications from con- 
tacts with customers that we may have come 
from a period of shortages and delivery de- 
lays to a period of over-supply and excess 
capacity. 

We need only look across otir northern 
border to our neighbor, Canada, to see the 
dramatic consequences of the enactment of 
legislation punitive to the petroleum indus- 


‘try. Exploratory and drilling operations have 


been severely curtailed and the effect upon 
Canada will be long range and severe. 

I look at the same type of punitive leg- 
islation already enacted into law in this 
country and see the additional punitive leg- 
islation proposed and being considered by 
the Congress, and I am concerned over the 
future health of our industry and its abil- 
ity to provide the capital that it will need in 
the coming years. 

With regard to our export markets, we are 
faced with ever-increasing competition from 
foreign manufacturers, encouraged and sub- 
sidized by their governments, which can pro- 
vide equipment at lower prices. Our tech- 
nological superiority justifying the higher 
prices we charge for US. manufactured 
equipment is becoming less important as 
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foreign manufacturers increase their tech- 
nological skills. 

The loss of these export markets would 
create many adverse consequences, since the 
experience we gain in serving these markets 
contributes heavily to our technological skills 
through the work we do in meeting the 
variety of problems encountered in oilfields 
throughout the world. 

I have recently reviewed the Interagency 
report on U.S. Government export promotion 
policies and programs and was most dis- 
turbed by some of the analyses contained in 
that report. 

This is, of course, a complex subject neces- 
sarily generating divergent and sometime 
contradictory views. 

I do not believe some of the opinions ex- 
pressed in this report questioning the bene- 
fits of our export markets and the adyisabil- 
ity of increasing export sales would properly 
apply to the PESA companies. 

I feel certain that this report will be pre- 
sented to the Congress in connection with 
legislation dealing with export policies and 
programs, and I would caution you to con- 
sider carefully the prospective effects on the 
PESA companies’ ability to maintain their 
foreign markets of any such legislation based 
upon conclusions reached in this report 
which may prove to be incorrect. If we lose 
these export markets, we will probably never 
have an opportunity to regain them. 

We have also been concerned regarding the 
accuracy of estimates presented to the Con- 
gress of the effects of proposed changes in 
our tax laws regarding the taxation of for- 
eign income. Estimates have been made to 
the Congress as to revenues that would be 
generated by the elimination of certain tax 
provisions enabling corporations to defer a 
portion of their income from export sales of 
products produced in the United States or 
receive credit for foreign taxes paid on such 
income. 

These estimates would be accurate I am 
sure were the U.S. manufacturer able to 
maintain all of its export sales after his costs 
had been increased by the additional tax 
burden. But, if a U.S. manufacturer is sell- 
ing in a highly competitive market and loses 
his export sales, then there is no foreign in- 
come to be taxed, and, additionally, the taxes 
paid on the U.S. manufacturing profit, the 
taxes paid by employees required to manu- 
facture the equipment for export and the 
taxes paid by U.S. suppliers of components 
and raw materials and their employees, would 
be lost to the Treasury Department, and 
these losses should be offset against the esti- 
mated gains in revenue. 

If we are to be entirely accurate in estl- 
mating the effect of such tax revisions, we 
should also take into account the loss of 
jobs and adverse effects on our balance of 
payments. 

The PESA companies have long recognized 
that there is a direct relationship between 
their export markets and their capability to 
serve the domestic industry. 

By supplying equipment and furnishing 
services on a worldwide basis, our member 
companies have access to a wide variety of 
operating problems and subsurface and 
reservoir conditions. This is particularly 
true with respect to marine equipment 
furnished by our industry members to the 
worldwide offshore o!l industry. New and 
improved equipment has developed out of 
our work with export customers. For ex- 
ample, remotely controlled downhole safety 
systems now being installed in the Gulf of 
Mexico to prevent blowouts and control pol- 
lution were pioneered in the oilfields of 
Venezuela. Equipment required to resist the 
highly corrosive effects of the high sulphur 
content wells currently being drilled in the 
United States was developed, tested and put 
into inventory to serve the needs of the Ca- 
nadian petroleum industry and the petro- 
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leum industry of the Arabian Gulf. Equip- 
ment necessary to complete wells on the 
ocean floor was tested and used at an early 
date by the French oil companies in their 
operations in Algeria and Gabon, and the 
benefits of these tests and the resulting im- 
provements in equipment are now fully 
available to our domestic industry. 

if we are to maintain technological su- 
periority, it is essential that we continue to 
have access to the operational requirements 
which produce technological advances and 
improved products and services essential to 
the efficient development of our nation's pe- 
troleum resources. 

If the PESA companies lose their foreign 
markets and our domestic customers must 
bear the full cost of our substantial pro- 
ductive capacity, our extensive inventories 
in different types and sizes, and our exten- 
sive research and testing facilities, the cost 
of our member companies products and sery- 
ices will necessairly be increased, aggravat- 
ing the profit squeeze and diminishing the 
funds avallable for the development of our 
petroleum resources. 

How do I approach our company’s prob- 
lems of planning for the future? Should I 
look to the projected demand for energy 
and the prospects that as we enter a period 
of economical recovery, our energy require- 
ments will again increase each year, or 
should I look to the legislation which has 
been enacted by the Congress and which 
is proposed for enactment and the action 
of our government agencies to determine the 
proper course of action for my company to 
follow. I see our company’s customers re- 
trenching their domestic operations and 
recognize that this will effect our domestic 
market. On the other hand, I observe the 
benefits of our export markets being ques- 
tioned and note the adpotion by the Sen- 
ate of the “Standby Energy Authorities Act” 
(S, 622), which authorizes the President in 
Section 111 by rule or order to restrict ex- 
ports of our products which will potentially 
be viewed by our foreign customers in the 
same way we view our access to Arab oil 
supplies and will cause them to search for 
alternate sources of the equipment we now 
furnish them. 

In such a period of uncertainty, the natu- 
ral inclination of a planner is to err on the 
conservative side, and I believe my current 
advice to the management of our company 
would be to review carefully their plans for 
expanding our manufacturing facilities in 
1977. 

While our industry is indeed in a grave 
situation, it is not without hope. 

PESA has been considering the challenges 
facing us and has prepared a “PESA Pro- 
file’ as an attempt to set forth our esti- 
mate of what needs to be done and what can 
be done now to help meet the goal of achiev- 
ing energy self-sufficiency. I attach a copy 
of this pamphlet for your information and 
use. 

This concludes my testimony and I thank 
you for providing me the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today. 


POTATOES FOR PEACE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, since 
last November, many of us from potato 
producing and processing States have re- 
peatedly urged the President and the 
Departments of Agriculture and State to 
institute an expanded food assistance 
program to include the use of potatoes 
as a major staple in Public Law 480, the 
food for peace program. 

While many crops were severely af- 
fected by last year’s drought, potatoes, 
due to modern irrigation techniques, 
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were unaffected, and experienced the 
largest crop in industry history. 

Consequently, farmers have been faced 
with large and unmanageable surpluses, 
and have watched potato prices tumble 
from $4.50 per hundredweight last Oc- 
tober to less than $1.50 today. These re- 
duced prices seriously threaten the sta- 
bility of the entire potato industry. Pro- 
ducers and processors alike are literally 
faced with the possibility of bankruptcy 
and ruin. Thousands of potato plant em- 
ployees have already been laid off. Un- 
employment in the potato industry has 
reached the same sad levels as those ex- 
perienced by the automobile industry. 

Just recently, farmers dramatized the 
seriousness of their situation by distrib- 
uting their surpluses to those in need— 
rather than selling them at prevailing 
market prices. ~ 

The distribution of potato products 
under an expanded food aid program 
would not only benefit hungry nations 
abroad, but would also assist our cur- 
rently depressed potato industry by re- 
ducing the burden of our domestic sur- 
pluses. 

I am pleased that the Senate has acted 
to approve a resolution calling for the 
use of potato products in food assistance 
programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 122 

Expressing to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the sense of concern felt by the Senate for 
the present plight of potato growers across 
the country. 

Whereas the United States is suffering 
from a severe economic recession, with a high 
rate of unemployment; and 

Whereas the poor and the unemployed in 
the United States need substantial addi- 
tional quantities of nutritious food; and 

Whereas the recent World Food Confer- 
ence estimated that almost half a Dillion 
people suffer from malnutrition in the 
world today; and 

Whereas a basic cause of malnutrition is 
the imbalance or inadequacy of vitamins, 
minerals, and protein; and 

Whereas it is the commitment of the 
United States, as expressed in various 
statutes, including the Agricultural Trade 
Develepoment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480), to share our agricultural 
abundance with needy persons domestically 
and in other parts of the world; and 

Whereas national stocks of potatoes are 
presently unusually abundant and purchases 
of potatoes could be effected now by the 
Department of Agriculture on extremely 
favorable terms, which would be beneficial 
both to the farmer and to the Government; 
and 

Whereas American potatoes represent an 
important source of vitamins, minerals, and 
plant protein; and 

Whereas potatoes are a perishable com- 
modity; and 

Whereas this valuable source of food 
should be distributed expeditiously to a 
hungry world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the Secretary of Agriculture 
immediately take steps to distribute potato 
stocks in useful edible forms to needy per- 
sons at home and abroad under the domestic 
food assistance programs and the Tublic 
Law 480 program. 
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RICHARD TUCKER—IN 
MEMORIAM II 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1975, I placed in the Recorp vari- 
ous tributes to the late Richard Tucker, 
one of our greatest operatic tenors. I ask 
unanimous consent that a further trib- 
ute to Mr. Tucker by Chairman 
Charles H. Silver at the last board meet- 
ing of the board of trustees of the Beth 
Israel Medical Center in New York City 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EvLocy To RICHARD TUCKER 


The passing of our dear friend, companion 
and colleague—the sweet singer of his faith 
and his people whose voice enriched all the 
world—leaves a sad and silent place in our 
hearts that could only be filled by Richard 
Tucker. 

We shall miss his friendly smile, his warm 
and robust good humor—yes—and his good 
counsel as our fellow trustee. But that is 
nothing to the emptiness he leaves in the 
wide, borderless empire of music and art 
outside our walls. 

There, Richard Tucker was a king—and 
all who sat in the countless concert halls of 
every land were his devoted and adoring 
subjects. 

God had given him a rare and precious 

ift. 

x He was one of the greatest to bestow that 
gift in eternally remembered, indescribably 
thrilling performances on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

I sat on that stage a few days ago—near 
the coffin of my cherished friend. 

It was impossible to believe that he would 
not appear in a moment, striding in from the 
wings, making the vast corners of that ma- 
jestic music hall ring with the immortal 
arias he sang so well, 

But it was not to be—not the nor ever 
again. The great, golden tones wouid be 
heard no more—except in memory and in 
the many treasured albums of recordings he 
has so generously left to us. 

They are not the same. We will listen again 
and he will live again—but only for a few 
precious minutes, 

The music will go on—but the great heart 
has stopped and these are just empty echoes 
of the warm, wonderful human being we 
have all lost. 

And as the huge contour curtain of the 
Metropolitan closed in slow—oh, so slow and 
anguished falling folds of sorrow—the stab- 
bing thought struck me that this was his last 
appearance on that great stage. 

This is the only comfort we can find... 
The marvelous moments of glory and great- 
ness with which he brightened the days we 
shared. 

And now that we can share them no 
longer—now that the singer has fallen 
silent—only a great ache remains. 

There is no world or act or wish or hope or 
prayer that can light up the stage again and 
put the spotlight on the heroic figure of that 
great, gifted man and bring forth those rich 
tones again. 

We cannot grasp that strong hand of 
friendship or warm ourselves in the good- 
hearted glow of his company. 

We cannot greet him here at board meet- 
ings. 

We will never see the Cardinal throw his 
arms around him after a particularly thrilling 
solo at the Smith dinner, 

But he will always be a part of these 
things—as he will always be part of the 
legend of the metropolitan and the future of 
Beth Israel. 

Richard Tucker has not left us. 

My heart was torn as I watched that mighty 
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curtain close. Yet I feel that he left a legacy 
to me—and to you—a legacy of melody and 
soaring harmonies that death cannot really 
still. 

He lives in our hearts. 

He goes on singing there—and it Is the 
music of everlasting remembrance that can 
never die, 

Join me in these moments of deeply, 
solemn prayer without words as we mourn 
the music—and the magic—and the mem- 
ory—of Richard Tucker. 


THE ENDANGERED SEA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Honor- 
able Russell E. Train, Administrator of 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency made an excellent speech before 
the National Audubon Society on Sat- 
urday, April 19, 1975. 

We all know that Russell Train en- 
joys a very high reputation for integrity, 
independence, and excellence of per- 
formance of his work. 

I was particularly delighted to note 
in his speech that he supported the 
thought that the time may have come 
“to explore the possibility of interna- 
tional enforcement machinery, such as 
could be represented by an international 
coast guard or similar capability.” 

This idea of an international coast 
guard, or, as I have long called it, an 
international sea guard, is I believe an 
idea whose time has almost arrived. 

No matter what arrangement is ar- 
rived at by the Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence, some sort of provision will have to 
be for inspection or regulation of the 
resources of the deep sea. 

The world being what it is, I cannot 
imagine that any single nation’s navy 
will be empowered by all the other na- 
tions with this responsibility. For this 
reason, some sort of international sea 
guard will have to be brought into being. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ENDANGERED SEA 
(By Hon. Russell E. Train) 

It is a pleasure to be once again with my 
friends in the National Audubon Society as 
we observe not only the beginning of Earth 
Week but also the 70th year since this dis- 
tinguished organization was formed. 

There is some kind of impression afoot 
that the environmental effort was born yes- 
terday, that it sprang up overnight and out 
of nowhere some six or seven years ago. You 
and I know better. The Audubon Society 
very early in its history led successful bat- 
tles to halt the killing of shorebirds for the 
restaurant trade and the slaughter of egrets 
to decorate women’s hats. And it was five 
decades ago when T. Gilbert Pearson, a presi- 
dent of National Audubon, urged the crea- 
tion of an international treaty to halt envi- 
ronmental damage from oil spills. Even the 
word “environmentalist” is scarcely new. 
Robert Frost used it to describe himself in 
the poem “New Hampshire” written 52 years 
ago, 

i was Frost who once voiced this warning 
which has a very contemporary ring in our 
ears: 

“How many times it thundered before 
Franklin took the hint! How many apples 
fell on Newton's head before he took the 
hint! Nature is always hinting at us. It hints 


over and over again. And suddenly we take 
the hint.” 
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And nature does indeed have to hit us on 
the head over and over again before we begin 
to take the hint. It wasn’t until the pollut- 
ants and poisons in our air and earth and 
water had piled up to the point where they 
posed a clear and present danger to human 
life and health that we began to take them 
seriously. And while, as you know, we have 
made real strides toward curbing and con- 
trolling these environmental hazards, the 
going has been a lot rougher than some, at 
least, had originally imagined. None of us 
here, I think, is terribly surprised at the fact 
that it has not proven possible within a few 
years to make up for decades—even centu- 
ries—of environmental damage and degrada- 
tion or, what is even more difficult, to change 
the ingrained and accustomed patterns of 
behavior, public and private Policies and 
processes, lifestyles and the like that are re- 
sponsible for our environmental ills in the 
first place. 

Here on the Gulf of Mexico we stand face 
to face with both the familiar problems of 
technology and an extraordinary opportunity 
to deal with those problems before they hap- 
pen and before they get out of hand. 

Here, at the juncture of ocean and land, lie 
those productive but delicately balanced es- 
tuaries upon which marine life is still so 
dependent. The elaborate system of marshes 
and shallow bays have made the Gulf an 
immensely important natural environment, 
an enormous nursery where fish grow to near 
maturity and where weterfowl find shelter 
and food during winter months. 

indeed, in a broader sense we stand at the 
edge of that vast domain where life itself 
first began. It was in the oceans and the estu- 
aries of the world that primitive one-celled 
life originated. It came from the sea, not— 
like Aphrodite in Greek legend—at a single 
miraculous instant, but over aeons of time. 
As the earth cooled, traces of oxygen were 
produced. Then came the photosynthetic 
cells in water, creating more oxygen which 
built up a shield against the deadly ultra- 
violet radiation from outer space. That in 
turn made more life possible, until creatures 
were able to crawl out onto the land and 
evolution began its long upward course to the 
creation of man. 

Knowing these things, we cannot help but 
feel a swirling sense of awe and anguish as 
we stand at the sea’s edge. For this birth- 
place, this original nursery of us all is en- 
dangered. Dredging and development is de- 
stroying the marshes. Filling and dredging 
have wiped out some 200,000 acres of shallow 
coastal bays in the Gulf and south Atlantic 
areas over the past two decades. Chemicals 
and sewage and oll spills are slowly and 
steadily sapping the oceans’ ability to serve 
as a well of life. The oceanographer Jacques 
Cousteau tells us that the floor of the Med- 
iterranean is littered with the debris and 
waste of modern technology. Ecologists warn 
us that it is a dying sea and that unless na- 
tions act to protect it, it will soon be a dead 
one. 

All over the world, the seas are serving as a 
receptable for wastes. They have become a 
sink for enormous quantities of chemicals 
from fertilizers, herbicides and pesticides 
used in agriculture far inland. It is this kind 
of disjointed activity in our society, this 
process of action in one area leading to eco- 
logical shock waves far from the original 
source of pollution, that now threatens the 
sea. One of our major problems is that we 
don't really know what we're doing to our 
environment and, ultimately, to ourselves. 
Like children with a new toy, we have be- 
lieved that just because a thing is techno- 
logically dazzling, it is good. We have wor- 
shipped at the altar of “cost efficiency” with- 
out knowing the true cost to society of 


dumping untreated pollutants into the air 
and water. We have followed a policy of 


plunder-now-and-pay-later whose price tag 
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must all too often be paid by victims far 
from the scene of the crime. 

Indeed, compared with our skill and 
sophistication in creating pollution, our 
ability and instruments for comprehending 
and controlling it must rank somewhere at 
the level of the Stone Age. 

With each passing year the need to con- 
trol the increasing quantity of toxic sub- 
stances in our environment intensifies. An 
estimated 500 to 700 new chemicals enter 
commerce in significant quantities every 
year, Substances once considered safe for 
widespread use are suddenly suspect and 
pulled off the market. In too many cases, the 
public and the environment continue to 
serve as testing grounds for such products. 
The more we learn about the health effects of 
pollutants, the worse things look. Research- 
ers at the National Cancer Institute are re- 
ported to have estimated that 60 to 90 per- 
cent of all human cancers are caused by en- 
vironmental factors—from ultraviolet rays 
to plastics and pesticides. And while prog- 
ress has been made in treating this disease, 
it is obvious that the most sensible course 
lies in prevention, in controlling carcinogens 
before they enter man’s environment. 

One of the things I find most alarming is 
that our attitude toward the ocean is a carry- 
over from our earlier attitude toward the 
land. Increasingly the seas are regarded as a 
place to put unwanted things, a place where 
accidental or deliberate spillage doesn’t mat- 
ter because the ocean is vast and nobody is 
around to protest. Having polluted the land, 
we are now starting to lavish our attentions 
upon the last clean place om the globe, trust- 
ing that the self-cleansing powers of the 
oceans will somehow solve matters. But free- 
dom of the seas does not mean freedom to 
pollute. The globe has become too small and 
too crowded for that. 

The growing and serious problem of ocean 
spills and dumping has become a matter of 


special concern. Here, in the Gulf, the Na- 
tional Audubon Society has been a strong 
and effective fighting force for the reduction 
and control of dumping: Your continued 


vigilance is vitally needed. According to 
United States Coast Guard figures, the num- 
ber of all types of polluting discharges into 
navigable waters rose from about 8,700 in 
1971 to nearly 14,000 in 1973, and the total is 
expected to be higher for 1974. By one esti- 
mate the amount of oil moving around the 
world in lanes of commerce will double each 
decade. This means that by the year 2000 we 
can expect six times as much traffic, with an 
obviously greater risk of oil spills and haz- 
ards to the environment. I need not tell this 
audience what an oil slick can do to a coast- 
line, an estuarine system, or to waterfowl. 
Supertanker traffic is giving rise to increas- 
ing spills of oil in remote areas of the globe 
such as off the Cape of Good Hope and in the 
Straits of Magellan. Some of the spilis have 
been catastrophic to important seabird pop- 
ulations. I believe that international action 
is urgently needed to find ways to protect the 
valuable and highly vulnerable seabirds of 
the world from destruction by oil. 

One of the most pressing matters with re- 
spect to the oceans still lies in the future, 
This is the exploitation of mineral resources 
on seabeds around the world. 

Lying on the floors of many oceans are 
some rather odd, black, potato-shaped lumps 
known as manganese nodules. No one really 
knows how they were formed. but scientists 
have found them rich in useful metals 
such as copper, nickel and cobalt. Already 
several companies are trying to devise ways 
of mining them, and that’s where the envi- 
ronmentalists have begun to worry. 

Few companies have any real experience 
in deep water mining of this type, and we 
can anticipate problems. The pace of life at 
profound depths of the sea is exceedingly 
slow. The life cycles of creatures there do 
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not occur at the same rate as on the sur- 
face, and it would require a long time to 
restore the ecology after it had been dis- 
turbed by mining. Very large quantities of 
seabed mud and debris would undoubtedly 
be churned up to the surface. This sediment 
could shut out sunlight and prevent it from 
reaching life at lower depths. It could 
threaten commercial fishing and recreation, 
for the sediment might be carried by cur- 
rents to distant beaches. Whether refining 
is done at sea or at the coast, the mine tail- 
ings and waste chemicals could pose another 
environmental hazard. 

We have seen in the case of strip mining 
what can happen to the land when technol- 
ogy outpaces legislation and environmental 
controls. The repercussions from undersea 
mining could resound throughout the world. 

Under the auspices of the United Nations, 
a second Law of the Sea Conference is now 
underway in Geneva to explore methods for 
controls over seabed mining. There is wide- 
spread support among nations for establish- 
ment of an International Seabed Resources 
Authority to deal with such matters. The UN 
must move forward and reach agreement in 
this area before such mining becomes wide- 
spread, for time is growing short. 

Speaking more generally, the oceans rep- 
resent not only .a critical environmental 
problem area but a major opportunity for 
more effective international cooperation in 
the management of common resources. Be- 
yond the disputed limits of national juris- 
diction, the oceans are not subject to na- 
tional sovereignty but are, indeed, part of 
the common heritage of all mankind. This 
has meant, in practice, that the open seas are 
open ^> unlimited exploitation on a first 
come—-first serve basis. It seems to me that 
the time has come to match our assumption 
of unlimited rights to the oceans with the 
assumption of duties and obligations also 
held in common and enforceable. 

The need for improved International co- 
operation to protect the oceans is imcreasing- 
ly recognized, as evidenced by the ocean 
dumping convention adopted at London in 
1972, and the 1973 London convention for 
the prevention of pollution of the seas by 
ships, among other such efforts. At the same 
time, the mechanisms for enforcing such 
agreements are limited, to say the least, de- 
pendent in the usual case on the voluntary 
cooperation of individual nations. 

We have seen how ineffectual such agree- 
ments can be as in the case of the inter- 
national protection of whales. At a time 
when the principle of national sovereignty 
seems stronger than ever—among great and 
small nations alike—it may be unrealistic 
to propose limitations on that principle. 
But in the face of growing frustration with 
existing procedures and the growing likeli- 
hood that freely competitive exploitation 
is simply going to lead to the ultimate ex- 
haustion of the ocean resource, it seems to 
me that the time has come to explore the 
possibility of international enforcement 
machinery, such as could be represented by 
an international coast guard or similar capa- 
bility. I Know this is a radical suggestion, 
but the times and the problems call for fresh 
and, if you will, radical initiatives. 

Last year the President directed the Sec- 
retary of Interior to undertake a major ex- 
pansion of leasing on the Outer Continental 
Shelf to help increase oil supplies because 
of the energy problem. This policy involves 
a number of important environmental con- 
siderations. 

As we move to improve the country's energy 
situation, it is important that we act effec- 
tively to reduce our energy demand. A recent 
study by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board showed that the Nation could 
make sizeable cutbacks in the growth rate 
of energy use without impairing economic 
expansion. In this connection, it is instruc- 
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tive to note that both West Germany and 
Sweden have per capita energy consumption 
rates about half that of the United States 
and both countries maintain high standards 
of living. The introduction of new plants 
and equipment in the U.S. already has re- 
duced energy use and has achieved new econ- 
omies. However, a sustained reduction in 
the energy growth rate will require a con- 
centrated, long-term movement to more re- 
cycling, more fuel-efficient autos, more mass 
transit, and less waste across-the-board, In- 
deed, we need nothing less than a national 
War on Waste. 

At the same time, we must move with 
determination to improve our energy sup- 
ply, with scrupulous regard for environ- 
mental factors. There must be a parallel 
effort to develop clean, renewable sources of 
energy such as solar power that do not ex- 
haust finite fuel supplies. 

I believe that oil from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf can be produced in an en- 
vironmentally acceptable manner if done in 
the right places and under vigorous regula- 
tion. 

One cause for environmental concern is 
the very magnitude of the new OCS devel- 
opment effort. It would more than double 
the total offshore acreage leased since the 
program began 22 years ago. Since drilling 
rigs necessary for exploration are already in 
short supply, it makes sense to me that we 
focus on areas where the resource poten- 
tial is high and where the adverse environ- 
mental effects would be low. The State and 
local governments should be informed well 
in advance about coastal facilities likely to 
be needed. Without careful planning, new 
shipyards, platform construction sites, re- 
fineries and other developments at the coast 
could disrupt local fishing, recreation and 
agriculture; make massive changes in 
regional, social, economic and cultural pat- 
terns; and overwhelm the capacity of im- 
pacted areas to provide essential services 
such as housing, transportation, education, 
waste treatment, health and police protec- 
tion. Comprehensive land use planning— 
with the necessary authority to implement 
and enforce land use controls and carried 
out in advance of development activity—is 
critically important to the wise develop- 
ment of coastal energy resources. 

T have spoken at length about various en- 
vironmental dangers with respect to the 
oceans and coastal areas because here we 
still have time to act. But I do not wish 
to devote all my time to a jeremiad, for the 
Nation has made a beginning in dealing 
with the problem, and I would like to de- 
scribe briefly some positive steps. 

We are making progress in cleaning up 
our waterways. The Federal government is 
putting massive amounts of money into this. 
Compared with the $1 million in Federal 
funds earmarked back in 1948 for construc- 
tion loans, a total of nearly $18 billion is 
now being spent by the Federal government 
for wastewater treatment plants under the 
1972 Water Pollution Control Act, and will 
be almost entirely obligated by the end of 
fiscal 1977. 

This program will help’to build treat- 
ment plants in the Gulf states, as in all 
coastal regions, and represents a major na- 
tional investment in cleaner water with re- 
sulting benefits to freshwater, estuarine, 
and marine ecosystems. It will also create 
hundreds of thousands of jobs at a time 
when our economy needs them. 

At EPA we also have been active in the 
area of pesticide control. Last month I re- 
jected a request by the State of Louisiana 
for emergency permission to use DDT on 
cotton crops. I also acted last fall to sus- 
pend the registrations of Aldrin and Diel- 
drin, which are in the same chemical fam- 


ily as DDT, based on evidence that the two 
cause cancer. 
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The Agency is now registering, re-regis- 
tering and classifying all pesticide products, 
and we are involved in a large progam to 
certify those who apply potentially hizard- 
ous pesticides, which will impose new con- 
trols on handling of these products. EPA also 
has joined with two other agencies in a $20 
million research program to use natural 
enemies and biological controls of farm pests, 
which would lessen our dependence on use 
of chemical pesticides, 

Finally, I have supported for several years 
2 Toxic Substances Control Act now before 
Congress, which would require pre-market 
testing of new potentially hazardous chemi- 
cals before they are marketed, and would give 
EPA the authority to ban or otherwise re- 
strict the use of substances found harmful 
to either human health or the environment. 
This would be the kind of preventive medi- 
cine that would help safeguard the envi- 
ronment against serving as a testing labora- 
tory for such chemicals. 

The EPA, and the environmental effort as 
a whole, continue to enjoy strong public 
support. A poll by Louis Harris last month 
showed that three out of four Americans 
are unconvinced that a temporary slow-down 
of water and air pollution controls will help 
ease the energy shortage or ease unemploy- 
ment. Americans rank water and air pollu- 
tion as the Nation's third and fourth great- 
est problems, respectively, above the energy 
shortage and second only to inflation and 
unemployment. 

Despite the talk about an environmental 
backlash, and the hand wringing about the 
loss of momentum, I find no evidence of any 
erosion in the environmental movement. Or- 
ganizations such as yours and the Sierra Club 
and Wilderness Society report that their en- 
roliments and donations are increasing. In a 
recent survey of middle-class attitudes, Busi- 
ness Week declared that a “new conservation 
ethic is taking hold,” reflecting a changing 
public attitude toward economic growth. The 
magazine quoted another Harris poll which 
found that citizens’ groups enjoyed the 
highest support in environmental matters. 
As Harris observed, people “want to be in- 
volved, and they want to be part of the 
solution.” 

Mankind has made enormous strides in 
science and technology in this century. We 
have made the dreams of science-fiction 
writers see pale against the reality of our 
achievements—in space, in medicine, in the 
creation of labor-savying machinery. But our 
knowledge has also made us arrogant, and 
too often careless of the side-effects of this 
technology. 

Before we degrade the seas with our pol- 
lutants, before we lay down any more new 
carcinogens or wipe out any more species, 
we should remember that we are connected 
to all life. Man also Is a fragile, endangered 
species, still dependent ultimately after mil- 
lions of years for the very air he breathes on 
simple cellular plant life in the sea. We 
must keep in mind what Sir Francis Bacon 
said nearly four centuries ago: “We cannot 
command nature except by obeying her.” 

The Gulf and the oceans beyond have en- 
riched our lives by their abundance and their 
beauty. May we continue to respect these vast 
waters, this vibrant sea to which all life on 
earth is bound. With care and planning and 
foresight we can meet the needs of our 
society and still protect the web of life be- 
tween sea and land. If nothing else, our in- 
stinct for self-preservation commands us to 
do so. 

With the increasing understanding of en- 
vironmental problems and with the very real 
progress we have made and are continuing to 
make in dealing with those problems, there is 
considerable room for optimism. Yet I would 
be less than honest if I did not admit to a 
very real sense of concern for the future. I 
see ahead continued population growth in 
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the world, energy shortages and growing im- 
balances in the allocation of resources. Man- 
kind’s efforts to solve his resource problems— 
whether of energy or food or otherwise— 
will inevitably increase the stresses on the 
natural environment. Economic problems of 
unemployment and inflation add significant- 
ly to the difficulty of dealing with these 
problems. Moreover, the more critical our 
immediate needs appear to be, the greater the 
likelihood that decisions will emphasize 
short-term benefits at the expense of long- 
term costs. 

Thus, for the foreseeable future, the con- 
flicts—both real and apparent—between en- 
vironmental protection and economic bene- 
fits are going to worsen. In government, we 
need political leaders who are sensitive to 
the broad range of values—economic, envi- 
ronmental and social—which are implicit in 
resource Management issues. Thus, increas- 
ingly it seems to me that, as we deal with 
issues such as surface mining, we must take 
into account not only the more obyious en- 
vironmental and economic concerns but also 
the human concerns—the impacts on people 
themselves—their culture, their way of life, 
and the quality of that life. In the private 
sector, we need more than ever before in- 
formed, vigilant, and vigorous citizen in- 
volvement in planning and decision-making. 

In this 70th year of the National Audubon 
Society, it is good to be proud of what you 
have accomplished over the years. But just 
remember—the next 30 years are going to be 
the most important and the toughest. And 
we are going to need, more than ever, all the 
wisdom and the skill and the vigor that, 
for 70 years, have kept you growing younger 
and stronger by the year. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 


Mr. HASKELL, Mr. President, in the 
93d Congress I introduced a bill dealing 


with the subject of weather modification. 
In summary, it would have set up a 
method by which weather modification 
activities could have been monitored and 
controlled. my examination of 
the subject of weather modification, one 
thing became clear to me; the state of 
the art of weather forecasting is not as 
refined as we would hope it to be. While 
significant dramatic progress has been 
made, as in the use of satellite observa- 
tion of cloud cover, the practice of me- 
teorological forecasts depends to a large 
extent on the personal expertise of its 
practitioners. 

One very strong argument for passage 
of legislation concerning weather modifi- 
cation has been a lack of knowledge of 
the consequences of such activity, both 
in the short term and in the long term. 
This gap in knowledge in a certain sense 
is based upon the lack of technology 
which will allow the widespread collec- 
tion and analysis of data concerning si- 
multaneous meteorological phenomena. 

Mr. President, recently, at the 16th 
Conference on Radar Meteorology of the 
American Meteorological Society in 
Houston a most interesting technical pa- 
per was presented. Mr. Grant Gray, who 
coauthored the paper in conjunction 
with Mr. Robert Serafin and Joseph 
Boyajian, discussed a new technological 
breakthrough in the area of storm de- 
tection. 

I mention the 16th Conference on Ra- 
dar Meteorology because the develop- 
ment of a new technique that displays 
radar observation in color on a television 
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screen to provide detailed quantitative 
information on air motions and precipi- 
tation inside violent storms does present 
& new step forward in our ability to uti- 
lize such innovation for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the informational release pro- 
vided by the National Center for At- 
mospheriec Research in Boulder, Colo. be 
printed in the Recorp. I recommend its 
close study by those who are interested 
in this field. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLOR RADAR DISPLAY REVEALS STORM DETATLS 

Houston, Tex.—Scientists and engineers 
at the National Center for Atmospheric Re- 
search (NCAR) in Boulder, Colorado, have 
developed a new technique that displays ra- 
dar observations in color on a television 
screen to provide detailed quantitative in- 
formation on air motions and precipitation 
inside violent storms. 

The new real-time color radar display and 
some of its potential applications were dis- 
cussed today (Tuesday, April 22) at the 16th 
Conference on Radar Meteorology of the 
American Meteorological Society at the 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel in Houston. Grant 
Gray, the engineer who designed the system, 
described it in a paper (scheduled for an 
11:00 a.m. session) that he co-authored with 
Robert Serafin and Joseph Boyafian. All three 
men are wtih NCAR, which is a national 
research center sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation. 

“The color radar display is a powerful new 
tool for observing severe storms and study- 
ing hail, heavy rainfall, turbulence, torna- 
does and other violent weather phenomena 
that are often associated with these storms,” 
says Serafin, who heads the NCAR group 
that developed the new system. “We feel 
that an important potential application of 
this system may be in the early detection of 
tornadoes.” 

Serafin points out that, in the past, visual 
sightings of tornadoes have been the only 
sure basis for issuing warnings to people who 
are in the path of the tornado. Although 
there has been some controversy in the 
meteorological community about the effec- 
tiveness of radar in tornado detection, a re- 
cent policy statement of the American Me- 
teorological Society says that “it is generally 
acknowledged that Doppler radar offers the 
greatest hope for providing more timely and 
reliable tornado detection.” 

Used with a Doppler radar to reveal certain 
patterns of air motion that usually accom- 
pany tornadoes, the color radar display prom- 
ises to be useful in detecting the birth and 
tracking the movement of tornadoes. Serafin 
believes that this technique, perhaps com- 
bined with other recent advances in satellite 
observations and measurements of electrical 
activity associated with tornadoes, should 
lead to improvements in tormado detection 
and warning systems. 

Radar, which was developed during World 
War II to detect enemy aircraft and sub- 
marines, has become one of meteorology’s 
most valuable tools for observing hurricanes, 
severe thunderstorms, and other storms that 
can cause great losses in human life and 
property. Rain and other forms of precipi- 
tation refiect the high-frequency radio beam 
emitted by the radar transmitter, and the 
return signal provides information on the 
location and intensity of the precipitation. 
A special breed of radar, the Doppler, can 
measure wind velocities by observing the 
speed at which particles of water or ice in 
a storm are moving toward or away from the 
radar antenna. 

The traditional radar display shows pre- 
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cipitation as gray areas on the screen, with 
the varying shades of gray indicating differ- 
ent intensities, This means that the accu- 
racy of interpretation of the radar observa- 
tions is highly dependent on the skill, ex- 
perience and intuition of the human ob- 
server. 

The new system uses a spectrum of “false 
colors’ —colors that have no relation to the 
actual color of anything in the real atmos- 
phere—on a television screen to distinguish 
between different ranges of values observed 
by the radar. The key to the system is & 
special-purpose Cigital processor—a digital 
computer specifically designed to process the 
radar signals. 

“The color display was made possible,” 
Gray says, “by the advance of the last ten 
years in integrated circuitry, which let us 
build a compact and economic digital proces- 
sor" 

Serafin adds: “The color display is an in- 
novative use of existing technology. It com- 
bines signal processing theory, integrated 
circuit technology and commercial television 
know-how. A single picture represents a tre- 
mendous condensation of information—a 
quarter-of-a-million bits or more—available 
in a form that can be analyzed easily by the 
observer.” 

The color display was field tested last sum- 
mer in the National Hail Research Experi- 
ment, which NCAR is conducting from a field 
headquarters near Grover, Colorado. Some 
results of this feld work were described in 
a paper presented at the Houston conference 
by David Atlas, director of the hail experi- 
ment, and two of his colleagues, Peter Eccles 
and Ronald Rinehart. 

The digital processor of the color display 
system divides the radar beam into more 
than 500 intervals, extending out to the Hm- 
it of its range, which for the large research 
radar used in the Colorado tests was 140 to 
160 kilometers—close to 100 miles, The value 
of the radar return signal from each of these 
intervals is represented by a color on the 
screen. For each sweep of the radar antenna, 
a complete color-code picture for the area 
covered by the radar appears on the screen, 
It is updated for each sweep, which means 
that the display is in “real time’—that is, 
there is no delay between the sweep of the 
radar beam and the display of the data on 
the screen, 

The equipment can display either radar 
reflectivities, which provide a measure of 
rainfall, or Doppler velocities. For a reflectiv- 
ity display, each of the 16 available colors is 
assigned to a range of reflectivities. In the 
Colorado tests, for example, each color rep- 
resented an increase or decrease of reflectivity 
by a factor of about three. The spectrum of 
16 colors was sufficient to cover the full range 
of reflectivities typical of summer thunder- 
storms over the high plains, with red indi- 
cating highly reflective portions of the storm 
and green representing thin clouds of low 
reflectivity. 

With the flick of a switch, Doppler veloci- 
ties can be displayed to show the speed at 
which a storm cell, or other target, is moving 
toward or away from the radar antenna. 
Velocities over a range from zero to 60 miles 
per hour are measured by computing a slight 
shift in the frequency of the radar return sig- 
nal. This is the Doppler effect, which in the 
realm of sound causes a train whistle to 
change pitch as the train approaches and 
then moves away, 

Serafin says that the NCAR color display 
and a similar system developed recently by 
the Raytheon Company for the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories offer many 
valuable potential applications In operational 
weather observing as well as in atmospheric 
research. 

“Many of us who have been working with 
radar for many years,” he says, “share the 
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feeling that a blindfold has Just been re- 
moved from the eyes of the weather radar 
observer.” 


FRED HECHINGER ON NURSING 
HOMES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I recently 
read a sensitive and thought-provoking 
essay about nursing homes by Fred M. 
Hechinger on the op-ed page of the New 
York Times. Mr. Hechinger’s piece makes 
several important points. I think he is 
quite right in tracing the problems which 
have been uncovered in our country’s 
nursing homes toa basic public attitude 
of indifference toward the elderly. This 
indifference which often results in old 
people being isolated and abandoned in 
long-term-care facilities has its roots, I 
believe, in our own fears of old age. These 
fears are cultivated, as Mr. Hechinger 
notes, by the youth cult which dominates 
our culture today. 

In contrast to some observers who 
have made a similar point, Mr. Hech- 
inger does not throw his hands up in 
despair and say that nothing can be done 
until these attitudes change. He argues 
that we should not wait for a revolution 
in society’s attitudes toward its aged 
members before questioning the com- 
patibility of the profit motive with high 
quality nursing home care, 

I have raised this question as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Long Term 
Care of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging. I, like Mr. Hechinger, do not mean 
to attack the free enterprise system by 
posing this question. Quoting Mr. Hech- 
inger: 

It is merely to suggest that the profit 
system works properly only when the con- 
sumer can respond effectively to the seller, 
particularly to register dissatisfaction. The 
very old—like the very young—are usually 
incapable of exercising that role.: They be- 


come not clients but prisoners of the sys- 
tem. 


The dynamics of the marketplace may 
not operate or operate well in this sec- 
tor of the economy. I think it is im- 
portant for policymakers to confront this 
issue openly and to give careful consid- 
eration to Mr. Hechinger’s suggestion 
that voluntary or public agencies be en- 
couraged to assume more responsibility 
for caring for the elderly. 

Mr. Hechinger stresses, as I do, the 
need for developing alternatives to in- 
stitutionalization. The elderly should be 
maintained in their homes as long as 
possible. 

In this context Mr. Hechinger comes 
out for a system of financial incentives 
for families to maintain their aged rela- 
tives at home. I have discussed this idea, 
most recently before a meeting of the 
American Association of Homes for the 
Aging in March. I note that the National 
Council of Senior Citizens has called on 
Congress to “amend the medicaid law to 
provide financial assistance to families 
who wish to care for ailing elderly 
parents in their homes.” Evidently sup- 
port is growing for this concept. 

Finally, Mr. Hechinger suggests that 
perhaps unemployed young people might 
be mobilized to help solve the problem of 
inadequate staffing of nursing homes. 
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This possibility should be explored, but 
untrained young people serving unwill- 
ingly in nursing homes could only make 
a bad situation worse. 

Mr, President, I commend Mr, Hech- 
inger’s essay, “Silent Winter” to my col- 
leagues’ attention and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SILENT WINTER 


(By Fred M, Hechinger) 


Before long, commissions, juries and courts 
will close their books on the nursing home 
scandals, Fraud and thievery will have been 
exposed and perhaps punished. The Moreland 
Act Commission’s proposals, though short of 
basic remedies, could offer minimal assur- 
ance that at least for a while it will not be 
quite so easy as before to grow rich on out- 
rages committed against the aged. The pub- 
lic conscience will, with relief, move away 
from those places where old people are stored 
until they die. 

It is not an act of cynicism to predict that 
these necessary efforts to uncover and pun- 
ish past wrongdoing will fall short of funda- 
mental change. Nothing has changed in the 
fifteen years since former City Investigations 
Commissioner Louis I. Kaplan exposed com- 
parable horrors. The only change was the 
lure of super-profits with the advent of Med- 
icaid, 

The reasons why the aging have become 
such easy prey to exploitation lie deeper than 
the greed of a few operators, the corruption 
of institutions and the protective shield pro- 
vided by venal or cowardly politicians. 

Nursing Home Horrors could not have con- 
tinued so long if even a moderate number of 
people had cared about what happened to the 
old, The fact is that the fate of old people 
is of little interest to the majority and an 
inconvenience to a large portion of the fami- 
lies of the aged. 

The label nursing “home” may be a re- 
minder that the collective conscience is still 
functioning. But resort to euphemisms is also 
an instant giveaway that. something is be- 
ing hidden. Those who dreamed up the term 
inconvenience to a large proportion of the 
families of the aged. 

The high cost of space in modern urban 
apartments and the modern American fam- 
ily’s mobility offer rational excuses for an 
ever-increasing reliance on others to assume 
responsibility for the aged. The pragmatic 
sociology of post-industrial urban America 
makes a virtue of segregating the genera- 
tions. Children, teen-agers, young adults, the 
“mature” (read: middle-aged) and “senior 
citizens’’—are lured into, or confined to, their 
own worlds, their own literature, and their 
own potential for commercial exploitation. 

For purposes of governmental classification, 
aging is now said to begin at 45—undoubt- 
edly because at that point the cost of pen- 
sions and fringe benefits becomes a deterrent 
to new employers. Modern medicine has pro- 
longed life, while modern economics have 
shortened life’s usefulness. Nursing homes 
place the obsolete aged out of sight and out 
of mind. It is no accident that the new Amer- 
ican efficiency pays so much attention to 
“clearing out deadwood.” 

Population statistics make it a certainty 
that matters will get worse. In the 1950's 
and 1960's, in the wake of the World War II 
baby boom, the nation was inundated by 
youth. Inevitably, the “excess” number of 
the young will show up a generation later as 
an “excess” of the old, Will the successor to 
the Youth Cult be known as the Old Age 
Curse? 

The obvious conclusion is that the poten- 
tial for windfall profits from nursing homes 
will increase rather than diminish, Thus an 
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honest assessment of the problem cannot 
avoid the basic question: Is it possible to 
operate homes for aged on a for-profit basis 
without exploitation? 

To ask the question is not to launch a gen- 
eral assault on the profit motive in free en- 
terprise. It is merely to suggest that the 
profit system works properly only when the 
seller, particularly to register dissatisfaction. 
‘The very old (like the very young) are usually 
incapable of exercising that role. They be- 
come not clients but prisoners of the system. 
Theirs is life’s cold and silent winter. 

Under such circumstances, the potential 
to exploit and profiteer, and in the process 
maltreat and humiliate the captive con- 
sumer, calls for an intensity of supervision 
and inspection which, to be éffective, might 
well be more costly than letting the public 
agency actually run the enterprise. The re- 
cent ruling by the Appellate Division of the 
State Supreme Court that refusal by nurs- 
ing home officials to admit safety Inspectors 
does not warrant suspension of the homes’ 
licenses and does little to bolster hopes for a 
toughened inspection system. 

What, then, are some possible answers to 
an intolerable situation? A partial solution 
may be found in such legislation as pro- 
posed by Representative Edward I. Koch of 
New York and Senator Frank Moss of Utah, 
to provide the elderly with help for house- 
keeping in their own homes, 

To such efforts to reverse the trend of 
institutionalizing the case of the aged might 
be added tax or other incentives to encour- 
age and fiscally aid families who can make 
room for the old in their homes. 

Since substantial numbers will still have 
to rely on nursing homes, the voluntary 
agencies should be urged and aided to shoul- 
der a greater share of the responsibility. 
Ready availability of good care via the vol- 
untary and public sector is the best way 
to undercut opportunities for profiteering. 

As long as youth unemployment continues 
at a high rate, a system of national service 
might help nonprofit nursing homes cope 
with. the difficult problem of adequate 
staffing. 

Ultimately, however, regardiess of any spe- 
cific reforms, the shame of the old-age homes 
will be permanently eliminated only when 
the American people start being ashamed of 
the way they think of, and treat, old age. 


SOVIET GRAIN STORAGE PLANS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Soviet Union plays a decisive role in 
world agriculture. No other couniry is 
capable of shortfalls of the magnitude 
that can turn a world grain supply sit- 
uation of surplus to one of tight supply 
with little or no warning. Developments 
in Soviet agriculture, therefore, are im- 
portant to the agriculture intelligence 
requirements necessary to provide for 
the stability of world cereal markets. 

Mr. A. Paul Danyluk, assistant U.S. 
agricultural attaché in Moscow, has 
written an important article on Soviet 
agriculture entitled, “Soviets Plan Huge 
Increase in Grain Storage Capacity.” 
According to this article, the Soviet 
Union will expand its off-farm storage 
capacity over 30 percent to 180 million 
metric tons by 1980. Such an expansion 
would greatly increase their ability to 
offset shortfalls in production with re- 
serve stocks, thereby reducing the pos- 
sibility of the massive and unexpected 
entry into world markets which caused 
the most recent market disruptions in 
1972. 
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The importance of this article in terms 
of its implication for the future stability 
of world cereal markets lends itself to 
the attention of policymakers concerned 
with the food security of consumers in 
this country and throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOVIETS PLAN HUGE INCREASE IN GRAIN STOR- 
AGE CAPACITY 
(By A. Paul Danyluk) 

The Soviet Union is reportedly planning to 

expand its off-farm grain storage capacity al- 
most a third over the next 5 years, reaching 
a total off-farm elevator and grain ware- 
house capacity of roughly 180 million tons by 
1980. 
The Five-Year Plan for 1976-80 calis for 
construction of 40 million tons of off-farm 
grain storage capacity, an average of 8 mil- 
lion tons of new capacity per year, From 1961 
to 1970, an average of 6.7 million tons of 
grain storage capacity was constructed an- 
nually, of which elevators accounted for 12 
million tons. 

The sharp rise in construction plans fol- 
lows in the wake of grain crops in 1973 and 
1974 that were the largest ever. It also sug- 
gests a response to criticisms about the high 
losses of grain due to shortages of both stor- 
ing and drying facilities, 

In a speech to the Plenum of the Central 
Committee in December 1973, Soviet party 
leader Leonid Brezhnev lamented that ‘“be- 
cause of the big harvest, large quantities of 
grain had to be stored in mounds under the 
open sky .. . and no one made an account- 
ing of the value of the losses incurred.” 

Brezhney then announced that measures 
would be taken and funds appropriated for 
the construction of enough “closed” grain 
storage facilities to fulfill the country’s re- 
quirements. 

Soviet awareness of the need for rapid ex- 
pansion of its grain storage facilities became 
acute when the 1973 grain crop exceeded the 
planned level by 25 million tons. 

The annual construction rate in 1961-65 
average almost 6 million tons of grain stor- 
age capacity, but included only 700,000 tons 
of elevator capacity. For the period 1966-70, 
the yearly construction rate was 7.5 million 
tons, including 1.7 million tons of elevator 
capacity. For 1971-75, the average annual 
gain totaled only 6 million tons, but elevators 
accounted for over half of the new capacity. 
Not until the upcoming Five-Year Pian, call- 
ing for 8 million tons per year (85 percent in 
elevators), have the Soviets moved to estab- 
lish grain storage construction levels com- 
patible with growing needs. 

For the 1961-65 period, average annual 
gross grain production was 130.3 million 
tons; for 1966-70, 167.6 million tons; and for 
1971-74, 191.9 million tons, which has left 
large gaps between storage needs and actual 
capacity. 

Grain storage facilities on state and col- 
lective farms reportedly have a total capacity 
of 100 million tons. Over the past several 
years, an increasing amount of grain has re- 
mained on the farm for use as livestock feed. 

But losses are probably high, since much 
of the grain that remains on the farm is 
stored in primitive barn-type facilities. This 
is viewed as, another reason for the current 
drive for rapid expansion of modern grain 
storage facilities. 

Another factor contributing to the need 
for storage construction is geographic. Grain 
collection points in some major producing 
areas are reportedly so far apart, and waiting 
periods at the collection points are so long, 
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that trucks can make only two or three de- 
liveries daily. 

To help alleviate this problem, 28 percent 
of the 40 million tons of new storage capac- 
ity planned for 1976-80 will be constructed 
in two major grain producing areas, the 
Ukraine (6.4 million tons) and Kazakhstan 
(5.2 million tons). 

New facilities are also planned for a num- 
ber of regions in thé Russian Federation, in- 
cluding the oblasts of Volgograd, Saratov, 
and Kuybyshev, as well as Bashkir and Tatar 
ASSR's. Major construction is also planned 
for Stavropol, Krasnodar Krays, and the 
Urals, and the Central Chernozem and non- 
Chernozem Zones. 

The work is expected to include new con- 
struction, additions to existing facilities, and 
some renovation. Apparently, almost the en- 
tire grain storage system is in need of some 
type of work. 

It appears that Soviet grain silos are being 
built of precast reinforced concrete with 
steel lining. Construction of silos from sheet 
metal plates, on the other hand, would re- 
portediy take much less time and be less 
costly. 

Problems evidently exist with labor effi- 
ciency. Some elevators just recently con- 
structed already need major repairs, owing 
mostly to poor construction of seals against 
moisture. 

To improve planning, modernization, and 
implementation of technical advancements 
in both storage and processing, the Ministry 
of Procurements intends to expand staffs in 
major Soviet institutes. One of their major 
objectives in planning is to reduce con- 
struction costs. 

The Soviets have already allocated about 
$4.7 billion for the 1976-80 grain storage 
project. About three-fourths of the planned 
40 million tons im néw capacity has been 
assigned to the Ministry for Agricultural 
Construction. 


CONSUMER BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, a local 
newspaper Sunday printed some inter- 
esting observations about the Agency for 
Consumer Advocacy bill (S. 200) that 
passed the Senate last week. 

The Washington Star anticipates a 
Presidential veto of this measure on sev- 
eral grounds, and among them, “the cost 
of the operation might very well out- 
weigh its benefits to the taxpayer, in the 
long run.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, May 18, 1975] 
CONSUMER BUREAUCRACY 

Certainly the Senate’s passage last week of 
legislation to create a federal consumer pro- 
tection agency came as no surprise. The 
measure had been filibustered last year and 
this year by its dedicated opponents, who 
knew they were defeated once it got to the 
floor for an up-or-down vote. For not too 
many legislators want to be tagged with an 
“anti-consumer” vote, though many know 
that this particular remedy may turn into 
something that lots of consumers will wish 
they never heard of. 

Still, 28 senators did have the nerve to vote 
against this bill to set up an Agency for Con- 
sumer Advocacy, so even if the House passes 
it (as seems likely) there is a bare chance 
that a presidential veto could not be over- 
ridden, And President Ford, who opposes the 
measure with & good deal of fervor, should 
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not fail to veto it if the House follows the 
Senate's lamentable lead. 

This will require some extra courage, 
though, even as the negative Senate yotes 
did. The nay-sayers risked the political retri- 
bution of various shrill groups that see this 
as the great crossing over into the promised 
land of consumerism, and have naught but 
criticism for anyone who hesitates at the 
shore. The crossing may be a jubilant affair, 
but we expect that a lot of cactus awaits on 
the other side. This envisioned consumer 
agency has the capacity to become an ad- 
ministrative monstrosity beyond compare, 
which will bedagzle even those of us who 
are used to seeing infant bureaucracies bal- 
loon into giant dominions. 

A clue to the possibilities may be found in 
a glad statement given after the Senate vote 
by the Consumer Federation of America: “It 
is gratifying to know that the Senate has 
moved to give consumers a voice in the 
thousands of federal agency decisions which 
daily affect their health, safety and eco- 
nomic well-being.” The word that caught 
our eyé was thousands. Thousands, indeed. 
This agency would be into everything under 
the sun. In.a decade or less, with its almost 
limitiess scope, we would not be at all sur- 
prised to see it grow into a department with 
thousands of lawyers and investigators on its 
payroll, and branch offices coast to coast. 

Though its proposed beginnings are mod- 
est enough—a $60 million authorization over 
three years—its diffused mission makes 
mammoth expansion of both funding and 
functions almost inevitable. The cost of the 
operation might very weil outweigh its bene- 
fits to the taxpayer, in the long run. 

For the fact remains that regulatory agen- 
cies already exist to provide the protections 
referred to by the Consumer Federation, and 
surely no one thinks that all these are ut- 
terly failing. In addition, there are dozens of 
consumer protection units at work right now 
in the federal government, Hence the dupli- 
cation of effort could be enormous if this new 
agency gets going, but undoubtedly its ad- 
ministrator would become awesomely pow- 
erful. He or she would have vast latitude to 
define “the consumer's interests” In riding 
herd over the other federal agencies. In addi- 
tion, the agency would be a clearing house 
for consumer complaints (has your pop-up 
toaster pooped out?), while going to bat for 
the consumers in court, conducting studies 
and surveys, running a public information 
service, assisting state consumer agencies, 
interrogating businesses and doing a num- 
ber of other things. 

It is a task of almost impossible dimen- 
sions. And of course the fly in this soup is 
that consumers’ interests quite often are in 
conflict: What’s good for one group is anath- 
ema to another, yet the consumer czar would 
be supposed to speak for “the consumer” as 
some sort of a singular being. This dilemma 
already has turned the Senate bill into a hy- 
pocritical absurdity. To pass the measure, 
the senators found it necessary to vote sev- 
eral exemptions to {ts provisions, most not- 
ably farming operations and labor-manage- 
ment affairs. If these do not bear upon prod- 
ucts and prices in a big way, nothing does. 

So the concept is being applied selectively, 
with favors for certain politically powerful 
segments, even before it’s enacted into law. 
‘This is reason for the House to consider well 
what a tangled thing it is contemplating, 
and for President Ford to stand ready for a 
veto. 


LEARNING FROM OUR PAST MIS- 
TAKES IN MANAGING OUR FOOD 
SUPPLIES 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

wish to point out a very informative arti- 


cle in the May 9 issue of Science en- 
titled the “Great Food Fumble.” 
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This article goes into great detail as 
to how we managed to go from a food 
surplus situation in the early 1970's to a 
condition of food scarcity today. The 
author, Mr. Fred H. Sanderson of the 
Brookings Institution, also outlines some 
of the possible options regarding the food 
issue from the most optimistic to the 
most pessimistic. His conclusion, foow- 
ing historical examples, runs toward the 
more optimistic view. 

He goes over the background in terms 
of increased demand, the massive Soviet 
grain purchases of 1972-73, and the poor 
weather conditions. 

The article weighs the reserve issue 
and concludes that a modest reserve 
could have been extremely beneficial in 
avoiding some of the disastrous problems 
which have beset us in the last 2 years. 

The author addresses the question of 
how much stability is desirable and how 
large any reserve stocks should be. 

The author concludes that a modest 
reserve held by the Government is a 
necessity because of the cost involved in 
maintaining reserve stocks. 

Setting a reserve amount depends on 
a number of factors such as future ex- 
port demand, the degree of price insta- 
bility that we are prepared to tolerate, 
whether or not export controls are ruled 
out, the variability in grain yields, and 
the actual costs of carrying these stocks. 

The need, as the article states, is to 
“strike a balance by. providing a wide 
price range within which the stabiliza- 
tion authority would not interfere in the 
market.” 

This is a very informative article and 
one which deserves careful review and 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe GREAT FOOD FUMBLE 
(By Fred H. Sanderson) 

Shortages and high prices of agricul- 
‘tural commodities have given rise to a 
new wave of alarm about long-term world 
food . There is a widespread belief 
that the events of the past 3 years may be 
the first signs of a fundamental change in 
the balance between world food demand and 
supply. In its most extreme form, this school 
of thought sees the world rapidly approach- 
ing the point where population growth and 
rising affluence will outrun the world’s ca- 
pacity to feed itself; where it will run out 
of land, water, and energy; where additional 
applications of fertilizer and other inputs 
will bring negligible returns (1). A more 
moderate version of this view predicts, not 
imminent disaster, but a reversal of past 
trends in agricultural protiuction costs. Ac- 
cording to this view, the era of agricultural 
“surpluses”—and of “surplus” agricultural 
production capacity—has come to an end: 
rapidly rising demand in both the industrial 
and the developing countries will put in- 
creasing pressure on agricultural resources, 
causing real food prices (that is, food prices 
in relation to general price level) to rise. 
As a result, it will become increasingly dif- 
ficult to sustain present levels of food con- 
sumption (2). 

Others question this thesis. They believe 
that the recent shortages can be traced to 
transient factors; that the possibilities of 


expanding food production in developed as 
well as developing countries sare far from 
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exhausted; that rising demand can be sat- 
isfied largely through further increases in 
yield per acre; that there still are vast land 
reserves suitable for crop production should 
the need arises; and that the necessary 
expansion of agricultural production can 
be achieved, for many years to come, with- 
out a dramatic increase in real costs of pro- 
duction (3-5). 

The historical record lends support to the 
more optimistic view. Alarm about world 
food supplies has been a recurrent theme 
ever since Malthus. At least three waves of 

have swept the world since the 
end of World War II; in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950's, in the mid-1960's, and in the 
past 3 years. In each case, the concern was 
prompted by temporary shortages in the 
aftermath of war, or @ series of droughts in 
major grain growing areas. In each case, 
the predictions of continuous shortages were 
based mainly on high rates of population 
growth in the developing world; it is only 
in the current crisis that almost equal em- 
phasis is being placed on the “wasteful” 
indirect consumption of original food en- 
ergy, in the form of livestock products, as- 
sociated with rising affluence in the de- 
veloped countries. 

As it turned out, the growth of popula- 
tion has exceeded the most. pessimistic ex- 
pectations. Yet world grain production 
(which accounts for the bulk of the original 
food energy produced), kept sufficiently 
ahead of population growth to permit an 
annual improvement in per capita consump- 
tion of about 1 percent. To be sure, the im- 
provement was not shared equally among 
rich and poor. In the affivent countries, with 
production rising by approximately 3 per- 
cent a year, and population growing by only 
1 percent, a 2 percent annual increment in 
grain supplies was available for livestock 
feeding to support the rising demand for 
animal products. In the densely populated 
developing countries, where the diet still 
consists predominantly of grain and nearly 
all the grain produced is needed for direct 
human consumption, the growth of produc- 
tion—though also about 3 percent annually— 
barely kept ahead of population growth 
{about 21% percent). This situation, of 
course, is extremely unsatisfactory, if we bear 
in mind that perhaps one-third of the people 
in these countries continue to live on the 
margins of subsistence; but it is not new. 

CAUSES OF THE FOOD CRISIS 

What, then, accounts for the sharp de- 
terioration in the world balance of supply 
and demand in the past 3 years? Why did 
grain and soybean prices more than triple 
(Pig. 1) (2)? 

It is the purpose of this article to show 
that these events (6) can be explained es- 
sentially as the result of transitory factors: 
an unusual, but not unprecedented, series of 
crop shortfalls in the U.S.S.R., South Asia, 
and North America; and the failure of the 
major producing and consuming countries 
to prepare for such an eventuality. How- 
ever, long-term factors, making for greater 
instability in world agricultural trade, played 
a contributory role. 

TABLE 1.—NET EXPORTS (+) OR IMPORTS (—) OF GRAINS, 
EXCLUDING RICE (3, 17) 
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The crisis was touched off by the failure 
of the Soviet grain crop in 1972. The crop 
was 161 million tons, 18 million tons down 
from 1971. The shortfall from the trend was 
severe—of the order of 20 million tons— 
though not quite as large as in 1963 (about 
30 million tons) or in 1965 (24 million tons), 
However, in contrast to the mid-1960's, when 
it absorbed most of the shortfall by reducing 
grain consumption by livestock, the Soviet 
Union decided to make up the entire 1972 
deficit by imports, In addition, it sharply 
cuts it usual exports—primarily wheat to 
Eastern Europe—from about 6 million tons 
to 1.7 million tons, and thus forced these 
countries to look for supplies elsewhere. For 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe combined, 
net imports rose to some 28 million tons in 
1972-1973, as compared with around 4 mii- 
lion tons in normal years. It is this deficit 
that accounted for the rise of 26 million 
tons in grain exports by the three major 
grain exporting countries (7): no other sig- 
nificant changes in the grain trade pattern 
occurred in that year (Table 1). 

The massive Soviet grain purchases in 
1972-1973 were the principal: factor in the 
decline of carryover stocks in the major 
exporting countries, from 92 to 58 million 
tons—a 20-year. low (Table 2). Grain prices 
rose sharply. 

Farmers in the United States, Canada, and 
Australia responded to the shortage and high 
prices by increasing the grain area by 22 
million acres (10 percent). Wheat production 
went up by 12 million tons (19 percent) in 
1973-1974, but low U.S. yields held the in- 
crease in coarse grains to 5 million tons. 
Meanwhile exports by the three main grain 
exporters continued at the same high level 
as in 1972-1973, with increased demand from 
developing countries, Communist China, 
Japan, and Western Europe offsetting the 18- 
millilon-ton decline in exports to the Soviet 
Union, The continuing high level of export 
demand resulted in a further drain on grain 
stocks. Grain prices continued to rise, reach- 
ing a peak of 344 times the mid-1972 level 
for wheat and 244 times for corn, 

High prices stimulated a further increase 
im U.S. grain acreage by 10 million acres (7 
percent) in 1974, and grain prices began to 
decline in the spring of that year in antic- 
ipation of a bumper harvest. Then disaster 
struck in the form of the worst growing sea- 
son (particularly for corn) experienced in 
the United States in a quarter century. With 
the average grain yield 0.30 ton per acre (20 
percent) below trend, the drought and early 
frost wiped out 50 million tons, thus more 
than offsetting the 87-million-ton produc- 
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tion anticipated from the 25-million-acre 
increase in U.S. grain area in the past 2 years. 
Total grain stocks of the three major ex- 
porters are projected to reach new lows at 
the end of the current season. Grain prices 
went up again, reaching new peaks in the 
fall of 1974, with corn at an all-time high at 
three times its mid-1972 level, 

High grain prices, together with stagnating 
or declining consumer incomes, are begin- 
ning to have an. impact, however, in dis- 
couraging demand. In the United: States, 
grain consumption for feed is expected to be 
down by 33 million tons (22 percent) from 
1972-1973. Grain imports by Japan, which 
had been rising by 2 million tons annually in 
1972-1973 and 1973-1974, are expected to 
decline for the first time in many years. The 
Soviet Union is again exporting about as 
much as it is importing, Exceptions are India, 
which is likely to import over 7 million tons 
of wheat this year, as compared with 3.6 
million tons last year and between 1 to 2 
million tons in each of the three preceding 
years, and Iran which may import more than 
2 million tons. Increased export availabilities 
from Australia dre contributing to an easier 
supply and demand situation that is reflected 
in the substantial decline of. grain prices in 
the past few months. 


LESSONS OF THE CRISIS 


Questions are now being raised concerning 
the lessons that might be drawn from these 
events. Was the crisis avoidable? Why were 
stocks inadequate? Are government policies 
to be blamed? Were there factors that could 
not have been foreseen? 

What can be done to avold a recurrence? 
Are larger stocks the answer? How large a 
reserve do we need? Who should hold the 
stocks? How should they be managed? What 
degree of international coordination would 
be required? How much would it cost and 
how should the costs be shared? Who would 
benefit the most: farmers or consumers? Ex- 
porting or importing countries? Would the 
benefits justify the costs? 

The first question can be answered affirma- 
tively. The crisis could have been avoided 
if the United States (and other grain export- 
ing countries) had been more prudent in 
maintaining grain production and adequate 
stocks. 

Why did these countries run their stocks 
down to dangerously low levels? In the 5 
years from 1968 to 1972, the policies of the 
United States and of other grain exporting 
countries were dominated by a soft market 
and the fear of surpluses. The United States 
and Canada were determined not to let “ex- 
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cess stocks” accumulate as in the 1950's and 
early 1960's. Competition was fierce, particu- 
larly in the world wheat market, to the point 
where price cutting and export subsidies 
caused the breakdown in 1968-1969 of the 
minimum price provisions of the Just-nego- 
tiated International Grains Arrangement, As 
soon as stocks had recoyered moderately 
from their low in 1967, the United States 
and Canada took steps to restrain produc- 
tion. Between 1967 and 1972, U.S. wheat acre- 
age was cut back from 59 to 48 million acres: 
the U.S. coarse grain acreage was cut from 
103 to 96 million acres; Canada’s wheat icre- 
age was cut from 31 to 22 million acres, If 
the acreage had been held at the 1987 level. 
more than 100 million tons of additional 
grain would have been available in 1972. If 
the acreage had been held at the somewhat 
lower 1968 level, more than 50 million tons 
of additional grain would have been avail- 
able—more than enough to ride out the 
crop failures of 1972 to 1974 without sig- 
nificant price increases, 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture was 
slow in reversing gears even though it had 
become apparent that the market had turned 
around, So anxious was the department to 
“get rid of the surpluses,” even after. the 
Soviets had entered the market on a massive 
scale, that it kept increasing wheat export 
subsidies to offset the increase 'n domestic 
prices, Thus export subsidies amounting to 
about $300 million were committed within 
a few weeks before they were terminated in 
the summer of 1972. Acreage restraints were 
not lifted completely until the 1974 crop. 

Admittedly, cause and effect are alwavs 
seen more clearly with the benefit .of hind- 
sight. However, poor harvests have occurred 
in the past, sometimes affecting two or more 
areas of the world simultaneously or in rapid 
suceession. North America experienced twa 
severe drought years in the mid-1980's af- 
fecting all grains, and two more droughts af- 
fecting wheat. Crop fatiures in the USSR. 
in 1963 and 1965 and in India in 1965-1966 
and 1966-1967 were the major factors in the 
41-million-ton decline of major exporters’ 
grain stocks, and the 45-million-ton decline 
of U.S. grain stocks during that period 
(Fig, 2). 

The experience of the mid-1960's should 
have been a warning. It signaled the crucial 
role which North American carryover stocks 
had come to play as a balancing wheel in 
the world grain market. These reserves en- 
abled the world to meet the Soviet and In- 
dian crop shortfalls of 1963 to 1966 without 
significant price increases. 


TABLE 2—WHEAT AND COURSE GRAINS: AREA (MILLIONS OF HECTARES), PRODUCTION, NET EXPORTS, AND BEGINNING STOCKS (MILLIONS OF METRIC TONS) OF MAJOR EXPORTING 
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we were less well prepared for it. In 1963, 
U.S. and Canadian carryover stocks of wheat 
totaled 46 million tons—100 percent of the 
average annual disappearance (domestic 
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ceding 3 years. In 1972, these stocks amount- 
ed to 39 million tons, 70 percent of average 
disappearance during the proceding 3 years. 
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Over the same period, U.S. carryover stocks 
of course grains, as percentages of average 
disappearance in the preceding 3 years, de- 
clined from 43 percent to 26 percent. It is 
clear in retrospect that allowance should 
have been made for the increased volume 
of domestic consumption and exports in as- 
sessing the adequacy of stocks in 1971 and 
1972. 

There is a widely held view that an un- 


predictable surge of demand contributed im- 
portantly to the rapid drawdown of stocks 
in 1972 to 1974. Is there evidence of a 
“demand explosion” in the affluent coun- 
tries? In the 1960's, total grain consumption 
(direct and indirect) in the OECD (Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation) countries 
increased at a fairly steady rate of 2.5 per- 
cent annually, The increase from 1971-1972 
to 1972-1973 was slightly higher (3.0 per- 
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cent); but it dropped to 0.5 percent in the 
following year, mainly because of high grain 
prices. Total grain consumption is related to 
income growth. The growth of real income 
in the OECD countries in 1972 and 1973 was 
somewhat above average (about 6 percent 
compared with an average of 5 percent in the 
preceding 8 years) (8). Other things being 
equal, and assuming an income elasticity of 
total grain demand of 0.50 percent, the ac- 
celeration of total Income growth by one 
percentage point may have accelerated the 
growth of grain consumption in the OECD 
countries by 0.50 percent a year, or about 
1.7 million tons—hardly a major factor. 

What about the developing countries? In- 
come growth in these countries accelerated 
gradually during the 1960’s and 1970’s but 
was below trend in 1972 and only slightly 
above trend in 1973 (9). Here again, the 
effect, if any, on grain consumption in these 
2 years could not have been significant. 

It is also claimed that the devaluation 
of the U.S. dollar played an {important role 
im increasing foreign demand by making 
American grain prices more attractive. 

This could, however, not affect the demand 
for American grain in the European Com- 
munity, whose variable levy system auto- 
matically offsets any decline In the price of 
foreign grain, as compared with that of 
domestic grain, by an increase in the levy. 
It could have had an effect in Japan, but a 
recent analysis concludes that the impact on 
U.S. wheat sales to Japan could not have 
been more than 3 to 4 percent (no signif- 
icant effect was found for corn and sorghum) 
(10). In any event, any potential effects of 
the exchange rate changes in stimulating 
foreign demand were soon overshadowed by 
the sharp upsurge of world grain prices In the 
wake of the Soviet purchases. 

One factor that was difficult to foresee was 
the decision of the Soviet Union, noted ear- 
lier, to make up the entire crop shortfall in 
1972 by increased imports. Another indica- 
tion of increased resistance to belt tighten- 
ing is India’s decision to import 7 to 8 mil- 
lion tons of grain this year, despite high 
prices and despite the fact that all but a 
small fraction of these imports must be pur- 
chased on regular commercial terms. Grain 
imports of developing countries, in general, 
have been greater than expected. 

THE RESERVES ISSUE 


What future course of action is suggested 
by the experience of the past few years? 
There seems to be agreement, in principle, 
that greater price stability is desirable and 
that more adequate reserves are needed; but 
the consensus is more apparent than real. 
At one extreme is the view, held strongly by 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, that all 
that needs to be done is to give free rein to 
market forces (11). Let farmers produce 
without artificial props or constraints. Leave 
the responsibility for carrying reserves to 
private traders, pyecessors, and farmers. If 
importing countries are concerned about se- 
curing a regular flow of supplies within a cer- 
tain price range, let them build up their own 
stocks, or enter into long-term contracts. At 
the other end of the spectrum are those who 
favor a return to total supply management, 
complete with increased price supports, defi- 
ciency, payments, government stockpiling, 
and acreage limitations when necessary. 

Complete reliance on the market has 
appeal of simplicity but will it do the job? 
Unrestricted production in the United States 
would seem to be desirable because it would 
lead to lower food prices, increased con- 
sumption, and the rebuilding of normal 
commercial stocks. 

But it will not, by itself, ensure adequate 
stocks to guard against the ever-present pos- 
sibility of simultaneous or successive erop 
failures in the United States and other areas 
of the world. Nor can private holders be 
expected to bear the cost of holding stocks 
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adequate to meet contingencies that may 
occur only one in 6 to 8 years: this is 
clearly a job for governments. Long-term 
contracts may appeal to some of the more 
affluent importers, but the effect would be 
to make the rest of the market even more 
volatile, 

A return to total supply management, 
on the other hand, would involve a great 
deal more government intervention than is 
required to ensure reasonable stability of 
supplies and prices. AH that would seem to 
be required is a grain reserve of limited size, 
though adequate to meet contingencies such 
as those experienced in the mid-1960's and 
again in the past 3 years. The stocks would 
be over and above normal, privately held 
carryover stocks. They would be built up 
when world grain prices return to their nor- 
mal relation with production costs and re- 
leased only when (i) world prices are ab- 
normally high or (ii) for famine relief in 
developing countries. 

Such a buffer stock could serve the interest 
of farmers as well as consumers in both 
exporting and importing countries. It would 
tend to support farm incomes when prices 
are low, while avoiding excessively high prices 
such as we have seen recently. It would not 
interfere with the functioning of the market 
but would influence the market in a predicta- 
ble fashion. 

HOW MUCH IS ADEQUATE? 


What should be the size of such a buffer 
stock? The answer depends on a number 
of factors, including the variability of North 
American grain yields, the variability of fu- 
ture export demand, the degree of price in- 
stability that we are prepared to tolerate, 
whether or not export controls are to be 
ruled out, and, of course, the cost of carry- 
ing stocks. A number of recent estimates 
based, in the main, on past experience of 
shortfalis for the world as a whole in any 


grains, 
quirements ranging from 50 to 80 million 
tons to cover 95 percent of expected short- 
falls (12). 

The experience of the years of 1963 to 1967 
and 1972 to 1975 suggests that an even larger 
reserve, of more than 80 million tons, over 
and above privately held working stocks, 
would have been required to keep real grain 
prices reasonably stable during the latter 
period. 

In 1963, U.S. and Canadian grain stocks 
(all grains for the United States; wheat only 
for Canada) totaled 109 million tons. By 
1967, these stocks had been drawn down by 
48 million tons to 61 million tons, without 


lion tons, to 27 million tons. It is possible 
that the run-up of grain prices could have 
been largely avoided if we had started in 
1972-1973 with an additional 24 million tons 
of grain, as we did In 1963, but we cannot be 
sure. A stock of 120 million tons 
in 1972-1973 would have permitted the draw- 
down of 58 million tons and would have left 
ending stocks in 1975 at the same level as in 
1967; or alternatively, it would have enabied 
the United States to avoid the cutback in 
livestock feeding and would have left a 
minimum carryover stock of about 30 million 
tons. 


If we assume, as 2 working hypothesis, that 
a North American grain carryover of 120 mil- 
lion tons would have been adequate to meet 
a contingency like that of the past 3 years 
without significant price increases, how 
much of this can be expected to be carried 
by private holders? The answer depends, 
among other things, on traders’ price expec- 
tations and on the size of government stocks. 
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As a rough estimate based on data for 1972, 
a working carryover of about 20 to 25 million 
tons may be expected to be held privately, 
leaving a reserve of 95 to 100 million tons 
that would have been required to keep grain 
prices at their 1972 levels. Alternatively, the 
price increases could have been substantially 
moderated if we had entered 1972-1973 with 
& reserve of 80 million tons, instead of 69 
million tons. 


COST OF GREATER STABILITY 


The idea of a buffer stock of grain is as 
old as the story of Joseph in Egypt. There is 
no record that Pharaoh inquired about stor- 
age costs. Costs are a minor consideration 
when the issue of holding or not holding re- 
serves becomes a matter of survival. 

Fortunately, the United States does not 
find ftself m that situation. In the event of 
& crop faiture we can, without too much 
pain, cut down on the feeding of grain to 
livestock—although not without inflation- 
ary effects; or we can restrict exports—al- 
though not without damaging our long-term 
interests In foreign markets. 

For the United States today, it is therefore 
appropriate to weigh benefits against costs. 
Yet this is an area of considerable uncer- 
tainty, partly because we lack adequate 
quantitative analyses of probable costs in- 
volved In carrying stocks adequate to keep 
prices within stated limits; and partly be- 
cause of differing perceptions of the benefits 
(one man’s benefits may be the other man's 
cost). 

It is possible, however, to get a rough idea 
of the costs involved in carrying a specified 
level of reserves. To carry a stock of 80 mil- 
lon tons would involve around $450 million 
annually in storage costs alone. To this one 
would have to add interest costs and then 
deduct the price gain on resale. Both of these 
factors are affected by inflation: The greater 
the rate of inflation, the higher the interest 
charges but the greater, also, the probability 
that the reserve-holding authority will be 
able to sell at a substantially higher price. 
On the other hand, to the extent that the 
authority is successful in keeping price fluc- 
tuations within narrow limits, it will limit 
the opportunities for price gains to offset 
carrying costs. 

There Is a trade-off, therefore, between 
the desired degree of price stability and the 
cost, in terms of size of reserves required, 
length of time reserves must be carried, and 
price gains on resale (12a), 

As an example, supposing the authority 
had acquired wheat over a number of years 
from 1968 to 1972, at an average price of $60 
per ton, with the objective of keeping the 
price below $120 per ton, the price difference 
would have exceeded the carrying charges 
by a substantial margin. However, on the 
basis of past experience, tt would be rash 
to count on this. The chances are that in 
the long run the price gains would not be 
sufficient to cover the carrying costs. 

Questions on which further research is 
needed concern (i) the amount of grain 
that could be expected to be held by private 
traders, processors, and farmers in the ab- 
sence of government intervention, and the 
variability of prices that would result; (ii) 
the relationship between the size of govern- 
ment-held (or government-subsidized) buf- 
fer stocks, the net costs of holding such 
stocks, and the resulting variability of prices; 
and (iii) how much of the cost fs attributable 
to the extreme variability of Soviet demand. 

BENEFITS OF GREATER STABILITY 


The benefits of avoiding extreme price 
fluctuations lend themselves less readily to 
objective analysis than do the costs. Grain 
growers tend to enjoy price instability on 
the upswing but are quick to call for govern- 


stock dairy 
has recently been suggested that demand 
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may have become less elastic at higher and 
more elastic at lower prices, giving the con- 
sumer a greater stake and the producer a 
lesser stake in price stabilization (13). Be 
this as it may, the problem has to be looked 
at from the point of view of the national 
interest, and of the world as a whole. 

There are several reasons why a greater 
degree of stability of grain prices is desir- 
able. Grains are the principal food in the 
larger part of the world, and the principal 
raw material for food production in the in- 
dustrialized world. Grain prices are, there- 
fore, a major determinant of food prices. 

The US. experience in 1973—a year not 
yet affected by the oll crisis—may serve to 
illustrate this point (14). As grain prices 
doubled, retail food prices rose by 20 percent. 
The rise in food prices, in turn, was the 
major factor in the 10 percent rise in the 
cost-of-living index; without it, the inflation 
rate would have been about 3 to 4 percent. 

The inflationary effects of a temporary up- 
surge in grain prices are the more serious 
because they are largely irreversible. Higher 
food costs are locked into the wage and price 
structure of the nonagricultural sectors, 
which is flexible only upward. Any subse- 
quent decline of grain prices will have only 
minor effects on retail food prices (60 percent 
of which are accounted for by processing and 
marketing costs) and even smaller effects 
on the cost-of-living index. The rise in the 
level of nonagricultural prices, in turn, will 
cause a permanent increase in agricultural 
production costs as farmers have come to 
depend rather heavily on inputs purchased 
from the mnonagricultural sector. This 
“ratchet effect” of commodity booms—their 
tendency to give a permanent boost to the 
inflationary spiral—provides an important 
Justification for efforts to stabilize supplies 
and prices of primary commodities (15). 

Another benefit stems from the interest of 
the United States in preserving and develop- 
ing its agricultural export markets. In 1974, 
grain and soybean exports brought in about 
$16 billion or 22 percent of total U.S. export 
earnings. It is true that current shortages 
and the resulting high prices were helpful 
in swelling our export proceeds for these 
commodities; in the long run, however, ex- 
cessive instability of supplies and prices 
would be likely to stimulate protectionist 
tendencies abroad. Equally damaging to our 
export interests are the pressures for export 
controls, which are difficult to resist in times 
of acute shortages. The embargo on soybeans 
in the summer of 1973 and the barely averted 
threat of export controls on grains in 1974 
already have led our traditional customers 
in Europe, Japan, and elsewhere to have 
second thoughts about their dependence 
on the United States as a supplier. A grain 
Stabilization reserve would help to assure 
importing countries of uninterrupted sup- 
plies at reasonably stable prices, an assur- 
ance that is essential if these countries are 
to proceed with trade liberalization. 

Last but not least, the United States shares 
with other countries a concern about avert- 
ing famine abroad. When grain supplies are 
short and prices are high, the flow of food 
aid tends to dry up. Domestic needs and 
commercial exports take precedence over the 
pressing needs of countries unable to pay 
cash. Where funds have been set aside to 
finance food aid, they may buy less than half 
the quantities programmed before prices 
went up. Thus the quantities of grain 
shipped by the United States on concessional 
terms dropped to a 20-year low in fiscal year 
1974. A grain stabilization reserve would 
facilitate a more stable flow of food aid to 
needy developing countries. 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


To place a value on these social benefits 
is, of course, a political judgment, and so is 
the determination of the degree of instability 
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that is tolerable, Indeed, most of us would 
agree that considerable price flexibility is 
desirable. Price plays a vital role in guiding 
producer responses to changes in demand and 
changes in production costs, and consumer 
buying decisions (16). Here again, the prob- 
lem ts to strike a balance by providing a wide 
price range within which the stabilization 
authority would not intervene in the market. 
AN INTERNATIONAL GRAIN STABILIZATION 
RESERVE. 


In the 1960's and early 1970's, the world’s 
exportable grain reserves were carried almost 
exclusively in North America. There is no 
reason why the United States and Canada 
should bear this burden alone, for the benefit 
of the world as a whole. What is needed is 
en international arrangement by which this 
responsibility would be shared among both 
exporting and importing countries. This 
could be done on the basis of a formula that 
takes into account a country’s national in- 
come and its role in grain trade. The U.S. 
share should be about one-third. Participa- 
tion by developing countries in sharing the 
cost would be desirable but not essential. 
Soviet participation is essential if Soviet re- 
quirements are to be covered. If the Soviet 
Union is not prepared to participate in the 
arrangement, it must accept to be excluded 
from its benefits. In other words, in the event 
of a shortage, participating countries would 
be justified—indeed required—to impose 
controls and perhaps a surcharge on exports 
to the Soviet Union. 

There is no need for a new international 
bureaucracy to manage a world grain sta- 
bilization reserve. The grain could be stored 
in existing facilities in exporting and im- 
porting countries. Grain required by net 


importing countries to meet their stockhold- 
ing commitments would be bought in the 
world market. Stocks would remain under 
national control, but acquisition and release 
would be subject to agreed guidelines and 


international consultations. What is needed 
is something more flexible than automatic 
action when prices reach specified levels but 
more binding than a consultation procedure 
that commits nobody. 

A proposal for internationally coordinated 
grain reserves was put forward, in very gen- 
eral terms, by the Director General of the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) and endorsed at the World Food Con- 
ference last year, It is to be hoped that the 
governments will follow up on it before the 
memory of the fuel crisis recedes from the 
public mind. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE MEDIUM TERM 


Last year’s experience should caution us 
not to count our chickens before they are 
hatched; but if we assume better luck with 
the 1975 harvest, grain and soybean prices 
should soon revert to their normal relation- 
ship with production costs. In fact, grain 
price prospects. are already being viewed 
with alarm by our farmers. There is a dan- 
ger that current legislation, which. provides 
for substantially increased support prices, 
may launch the United States on yet an- 
other cycle of “surpluses” and acreage re- 
strictions. 

It is well to keep in mind, in this con- 
text, that a return to relative abundance 
of food in the affluent countries will not 
cure the problem of chronic food shortages 
in much of the developing world. The 
“world food problem” will, again, be recog- 
nized as being what it always was: the prob- 
lem of the poor countries, particularly the 
densely populated countries of South Asia. 
Despite the gradual improvement of per 
capita food supplies over the past 20 years, 
the situation of these countries continues 
to be grim. In India, the Green Revolution 
has suffered a setback: grain production 
Talled to increase in the past 4 years. This 
stagnation is only partly due to unfavor- 
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able weather; other factors, including the 
leveling off of fertilizer use, and problems 
of adaptation of the new varieties, seem to 
have played an important role. In other 
countries, such as Bangladesh, the Green 
Revolution has not yet begun. 

The FAO has estimated that, on present 
trends, population plus income growth will 
boost net import requirements of the de- 
veloping countries from an average of 16 
million tons in 1969 to 1971 to 85 million 
tons by 1985 (5). Imports of this magnitude, 
while not precluded physically, would place 
a heavy burden on these countries’ ability 
to earn foreign exchange. Even assuming 
wheat prices drop back to about $100 per 
ton f.0.b, Gulf ports, the foreign exchange 
cost would be about $10 billion. 

The possibility that millions of acres of 
efficient American food production capacity 
may again be idle because of acreage con- 
trols 1s difficult to reconcile with this pros- 
pect. If it should again become necessary 
to support American farm incomes, it would 
seem to make more sense to accomplish this 
objective through a carefully planned build 
up of reserves for future emergencies, and 
substantially expanded food ald. To secure 
appropriate foreign participation in food 
aid, the United States could propose an 
increase in the quotas under the Food. Aid 
Convention, from the present 4.2 million 
tons to 10 million tons, and increased 
pledges to the World Food Program. 

Does food aid make sense? There are many 
people who question present programs on 
the grounds that they do not reach the peo- 
ple in greatest need and that they may 
cause developing countries to relax their 
efforts to increase agricultural production 
and to control population growth. A more 
fundamental criticism is that ald funds 
could be spent more efficiently on fertilizer 
and agricultural development assistance, 
and most efficiently, on education and re- 
search, 

What the critics overlook is the element 
of time. It takes time to overcome the enor- 
mous technical, educational, and institu- 
tional obstacles to agricultural development. 
Even with greatly increased development as- 
sistance, there is a point beyond which the 
rate of improvement cannot be speeded up. 
The same is true of population control. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of millions of people 
live in conditions where malnutrition is 
chronic and starvation is an ever-present 
threat. Food aid can help meet their most 
pressing nutritional needs. 

Properly administered food aid programs 
can make an important contribution to eco- 
nomic development. There is ample evidence 
that undernourishment is a major factor in 
the low level of human productivity in many 
developing countries. And there are several 
ways in which food aid can be linked di- 
rectly with rural community projects and 
other agricultural development activities. 

This. does not mean that food aid should 
be regarded as a substitute for more direct 
ways of dealing with the basic problem, 
which is to speed up the growth of food pro- 
duction and to slow down population growth 
There has been a marked shift in recent 
years in both U.S. and international eco- 
nomic assistance programs toward increased 
emphasis on agriculture, rural development, 
and family planning. Cooperation by the 
newly affluent oll-exporting countries should 
make it possible to expand this effort several- 
fold. To enlist their interest, it will be worth 
pursuing the proposal of an International 
Agricultural Development Fund which was 
put forward by some of the Arab countries 
and endorsed by the World Food Conference. 
A major expansion of the international agri- 
cultural research effort, sponsored by the 
World Bank, FAO, and UNDP (U.N. Develop- 
ment Program), is under way. The govern- 
ments of many developing countries, with 
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some prodding from the international orga- 
nizations, are paying greater attention to the 
agricultural sector. There are good reasons 
to believe that in time these efforts will bear 
fruit. 
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ARDEN HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can Assembly was established by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower when he was president 
of Columbia University in 1950. Its pur- 
pose is to hold nonpartisan meetings and 
publish material on significant public 
policy issues. The meetings bring to- 
gether men and women representing a 
broad range of experience for 4 or 5 days 
of discussion at Arden House, the gift 
of W. Averell Harriman to the univer- 
sity, which is located 50 miles north of 
New York City. 

A recent Arden House conference was 
held last month on the topic: “The Rec- 
ords of Public Officials.” Because this 
question is of timely interest to all our 
Members, I ask unanimous consent that 
the final report of this assembly, to- 
gether with a list of the participants, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINAL REPORT OF THE 48TH AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY 

At the close of their discussions the par- 
ticipants in the Forty-eighth American As- 
sembly on The Records of Public Officials, at 
Arden House, Harriman, New York, April 
3-5, 1975, reviewed as a group the following 
statement. The statements represents gen- 
eral agreement; however no one was asked to 
sign it. Purthermore it should not be as- 
sumed that every participant subscribes to 
every recommendation. 

INTRODUCTION 

America’s government is the public's in- 
strument, chosen to meet the claims of the 
future and the needs of the moment, build- 
ing upon the uses of the past. It speaks to 
the people by its record. Whether to address 
best hopes and anxious desires, or to call up 
memories of past glories and frustrated am- 


bition, that record can speak only if it is 
saved, and only if it is available. 
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Our government has yet to find a workable 
way to make and keep its own documentary 
history. The record of its most fateful deci- 
sions, no less than the story of its least sub- 
stantial acts, is made uncertainly, imper- 
fectly, incompletely. 

The present National Archives and Records 
Service, despite much progress in its forty 
years of existence, does not have the inde- 
pendence, authority or resources to enable it 
to overcome the consequences of traditions 
and practices that have deprived the public 
of many records which surely were created 
for public purposes. 

Many records of former public officials 
are scattered and difficult to reach and use. 
Those who must have them, for undeniably 
valued and useful public and private pur- 
pose, are frequently thwarted. 

Our tradition in dealing with the records 
of public officials is a disappointing one. It 
has cost the nation a part of its heritage, 
and has deprived our policymakers, as much 
as the people, of instruments to guide pres- 
ent and future choices. 

Recent experience is little different. How- 
ever, we lately have seen a need at least for 
hasty solutions, and we have come to realize 
that. we must now plan better, more lasting 
solutions. This American Assembly recog- 
nizes that as an obligation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. The Beginning of a New Tradition 


This Assembly concludes and recommends: 

1. All branches of the government must 
now recognize that the past practices of pre- 
paring, maintaining, preserving and control- 
ling the records of public officials have not 
served the nation well. 

2. The nation must recognize that the 
interests of its sovereign people, of policy- 
makers, or scholars, of authors, of publishers 
and of journalists have been compromised 
and even denied by these past practices. 

3. The government must acknowledge, by 
law and regulation, a legitimate, enforceable 
and paramount public interest in insuring 
that as many as possible of these records of 
permanent historical significance be pre- 
served, that they be made available as soon 
as possible and to the fullest extent possible. 

4, This interest must be defined through 
a recognition of a new form of public prop- 
erty rights, encompassing both the right of 
possession and the right of use, as well as 
all other rights attendant to those. 

5. The public property interest should be 
the same for the records of all federal offi- 
cials. 

6. The public property interest must itself 
be inviolable. The mode and manner of pres- 
ervation and utilization may vary with the 
nature of the records. 

7. Legally enforceable new standards must 
be recognized for the preservation and utili- 
zation of these records, and the development, 
enforcement and revision of those standards 
must be entrusted to an independent agency 
of government, insulated from improper in- 
fluence and obliged to make periodic public 
reports. (The recommendations regarding 
this agency are set out in Section E, below.) 

8. The records must be managed accord- 
ing to professional archival procedures set 
forth by the new agency and implemented 
by each agency of government. 

9. New standards must be developed to 
control the timing and limitations upon 
public disclosure of these records. Those 
standards must take into account demon- 
strable claims of privacy and personal priv- 
ilege. There should be a periodic and sys- 
tematic review of any standards providing for 
nondisclosure, such as claims of national 
security. If any provisions or arrangements 
are made in any specific instance for the 
sealing of records, the sealing should be sub- 
ject to a specified maximum term. 

10. Priority in access to public records 
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should be given to those made or received in 
the pursuit of the public business of the 
government. Limitation on access could be 
negotiated for those records which are of a 
mixed public/private character, or of a purely 
personal or private character, with the bur- 
den of proof in every case borne by those 
seeking limitation. 

11. The enforcement of standards should 
be subject ultimately to judicial review. 

12. Nothing in this report is to be con- 
strued as an attempt to abrogate any right 
existing by or construed under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


B. The Opportunity under Publie Lato 
93-526 


This Assembly concludes and recommends: 

1, The Presidential Recordings and Mate- 
rials Preservation Act, P.L, 93-526, provides 
an instructive precedent, at least by analogy, 
for the proposition that a public property in- 
terest In the records of public officials may 
be acknowledged and implemented. 

2. The agreement which it abrogates, the 
so-called “Nixon-Sampson Agreement” re- 
garding disposition of presidential records, is 
of doubtful validity, and it establishes no 
precedent. 

3. The new act creates the National Study 
Commission on Records and Documents of 
Federal Officials, with a mandate which this 
Assembly believes should be unlimited in 
scope and range for the resolution of all 
issues dealing with the records of all federal 
officials, 

4. The President, the Senate and other 
appointing authorities must move with 
urgency and dispatch to complete the mem- 
bership of the Commission. 

5. The Commission must assemble its staff, 
and proceed to its task, promptly. The Com- 
mission should make an early determination 
of the possible need for a request to Congress 
to extend the life of the Commission beyond 
March 31, 1976. It should define the problems, 
questions or issues it seeks to explore, and 
solicit the reaction of the public and of in- 
terested organizations to its conclusions on 
this matter. 

6. The Commission is urged to give first 
consideration to issues involving the records 
of presidents and to give particular attention 
to the recommendations that follow regard- 
ing those records. 


C. The Records of Presidents 


This Assembly concludes and recommends: 

1, The practice of recognizing ownership 
of presidential records by presidents or their 
heirs should be ended immediately. Experi- 
ence under earlier conditions is no longer 
relevant, and the more recent experience may 
be considered to be relevant only as it sug- 
gests the possibilities of cooperative conduct 
between presidents and the custodians of 
public records. 

2. The interest of the nation in the office of 
the presidency and in the performance of 
presidents is unique, and requires special at- 
tention to the preservation and utilization of 
presidential records. 

3. That interest justifies public control of 
the records of presidents. That interest also 
justifies public control of, and at least lim- 
ited access to, the records of persons asso- 
clated with the president in the conduct of 
the public business, whether those persons 
be employees of the government or private 
citizens acting in the role of advisers on pub- 
lie policy. 

4. The interest of a president or other per- 
son in records that may bear upon his per- 
sonal privacy or that of his family should be 
recognized. It is sufficient that that interest 
be recognized in principle, with the burden 
of proof to be borne by the person making 
the claim of privacy to demonstrate that 
that claim should prevail. 

5. If a president is able to demonstrate a 
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privacy interest in any given record, that in- 
terest should be protected only by conditions 
on the timing of public disclosure. It should 
have no bearing on the public ownership of 
any such record. 

6. A president should have no right of 
destruction of public records. 

7. Congress should amend the Presidential 
Libraries Act of 1955 to establish as a prin- 
ciple of law that any person having custody 
over presidential records created hereafter 
shall act as a trustee of the public interest 
in those records. 

8. An archivist to the president should be 
appointed as assigned by the new independ- 
ent agency (See Section E.) to serve in the 
Executive Office of the President, effecting 
procedures prescribed by the independent 
agency. 

9. Nothing in this report should be con- 
strued to curtail the right of the president 
to have access to and use of the records of 
his presidency. The right of a former presi- 
dent to have access to and use of the records 
of his presidency should be determined by 
the new independent agency. 

10. In the event that it is decided, in con- 
formity and procedures anticipated by this 
report, that specified records of a president 
shall not be preserved or retained for public 
use, the president should be entitied to as- 
sume ownership of those records, with all 
rights attendant to that ownership. 

11. Any questions regarding the federal tax 
consequences of donations of any records of 
acknowledged personal ownership of a for- 
mer president should be resolved within the 
framework of internal revenue law. 

D, The Records of Other Officials 


This Assembly concludes and recommends: 

1, The principle of public ownership of 
public records should apply equally to ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial officers, and 
to federal officers and employees (including 
military and diplomatic) of all agencies of 
the federal government, the District of Co- 
lumbia, territories and areas administered 
under federal law. 

2. This principle should apply to all records 
created hereafter in the conduct of public 
business. 

3. Federal officers and employees currently 
serving whose records henceforth would be 
governed by this principle should be encour- 
aged to follow it voluntarily with respect to 
records accumulated previously, Similar en- 
couragement shoud be given to former offi- 
cers and employees of the government. 

4. All persons covered by this report should 
have the same rights accorded to presidents 
under Section C above. 

5. Federal officers and employees should 
have a right, acknowledged by law and regu- 
lation, to consult with the new independent 
agency about the process of preservation and 
use of records of their offices. Such consulta- 
tion would permit demonstration of possibly 
unique characteristics of an agency or its 
process sufficient to require particularized 
treatment. This should include, but not be 
limited to, such questions of treatment as 
the timing of public disclosure, and the 
specific location of any materials to be de- 
posited as public records. 

6. In preserving or retaining the records 
of persons other than presidents, the govern- 
ment should be particularly sensitive to the 
need to husband the necessarily limited re- 
sources of space, budget and management in 
the public records system. 

7. All branches of government should be 
encouraged to establish practices for the 


creation of records dealing with exchanges 
or processes that heretofore have gone un- 


recorded, and should be encouraged to seek 
professional archival guidance of the new 
independent agency on the scope and range 
of preservation and disposal of records now 
routinely kept. 
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E. The need for a new public authority 


This Assembly concludes and recommends: 

1. The time has come for the establish- 
ment of a new, independent, archival and 
records management system under the new 
independent agency as suggested in Section 
A above. 

2. The agency should consist of a board, 
drawn from various occupations, disciplines 
and political parties, and a professionally 
qualified chief officer, all of whom should be 
charged with the responsibility of preserv- 
ing and making ayailable the records of 
public officials in conformity with the prin- 
ciples and procedures outlined in this report. 
its principal officers should have long tenure. 

As one illustration, among others, it has 
been suggested that the new agency be cre- 
ated as the independent National Archives of 
the United States, consisting of the Archival 
Board of Governors and the Archivist as its 
chief officer. The. power of appointment of 
the members of the Board should be in the 
president but he should be required to make 
a majority cf the appointments from lists 
submitted to him by the Congress, the Ju- 
aiciary and appropriate professional organi- 
zations, in order that there may be on the 
Board the diversity recommended in the 
paragraph above. No member of the Board 
other than the Archivist should be employed 
as a full-time officer or employee of the 
United States. The Archivist should be an ex- 
efficio, voting member of the Board, but he 
should be ineligible to serve as chairman. 
‘The Board should propose the person to serve 
as the Archivist, who would be appointed by 
the President of the United States with the 
consent of the Senate. The Archivist should 
be subject to removal only upon specified 
grounds and upon the recommendation of 
the Board, by the act of the president. The 
Board should meet at frequent intervals, join 
in the development of policy, given specific 
approval to policy and review performance 
under it, and should be the final administra- 
tive body of appeal from decisions by the 
Archivist. 

3, The agency should act through general 
regulations or guidelines and through par- 
ticularized opinions and adjudications, pub- 
licly reported, dealing with specific circum- 
stances, all with the aim of developing a body 
of law and custom regarding the records of 
public officials. 
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Law, 


SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY OF PRO- 
DUCING PANEL AT SPECIAL HEAR- 
ING OF COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Spe- 
cial Interior Committee hearings were 
held on Monday, May 19; for the purpose 
of determining, as early as possible, how 
the change in the percentage depletion 
allowance law would affect petroleum 
industry exploration and development 
activity and the supply of energy for the 
United States. The hearings were re- 
quested by the minority members of the 
committee because we were convinced 
that the effective reduction of depletion 
could quickly reduce the upsurge in do- 
mestic drilling activity of the last 2 years. 
Our fears were well-founded; the domes- 
tic industry is rapidly curtailing its oil 
and gas drilling effort. As unfortunate 
as the situation is, it demonstrates in a 
tangible way what could happen as a 
result of other similar Federal legisia- 
tion if enacted. 

It is important that the relationship 
between the cash flow loss resulting from 
the reduction of depletion and the level 
of expenditures for exploration be prop- 
erly understood by all my colleagues. 
Other important energy issues, the most 
significant of which are whether price 
controls on oil and natural gas should 
be lifted, remain to be debated by the 
Congress. An increase in the industry’s 
tax burden and a reduction in price are 
completely analogous and do reduce the 
capital available for exploration and 
development. Conversely, an increase in 
price will provide more funds for invest- 
ing in exploration and development 
activities. 

Testimony was received from a panel 
of producing company representatives: 
This panel consisted of Mr. C. John Mil- 
ler, president of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America; Mr. T. 
Howard Rogers, president of Santa Fe 
Natural Resources, Inc., a nonintegrated 
producing operation, who also repre- 
sented a group of 23 medium-sized inte- 
grated and nonintegrated firms; Mr. 
Charles Waidelich, president of Cities 
Service Co.; and Mr. Frederick Addy, 
vice president of Economics and Admin- 
istration, Amoco Production Co. 

I will briefly summarize the more signif- 
icant points in each witness’ remarks 
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and then submit all the statements for 
the RECORD. 

Mr. C. John Miller, who represents the 
independent producers, indicated that. 

Even though small producers retained some 
depletion, there is a great deal of uncertainty 
that stems from speculation as to how the 
fine print in the new tax law may ultimately 
be interpreted in the regulations promulgated 
by the treasury. .. . As the thousands of in- 
dependents become familiarized with some of 
the more troublesome conditions attached to 
the small producer exemption, we can expect 
that exploration and development activities 
will reflect the realities of the new tax law. ... 
I can report to you that independent pro- 
ducers are reflecting anything but a bullish 
psychology about their prospects and the 
viability of oil and gas exploration in the 
future. ... They are disturbed not only by 
the uncertainties confronting them under the 
new tax law, but by continuing new threats 
under discussion in Congress with respect to 
possible additional tax charges as well as the 
form and duration of future wellhead price 
controls on both crude oll and natural gas. 


According to Mr. Miller, the provision 
in the small producer exemption which 
limits allowable depletion to 65 percent of 
taxable income is actually a disincentive 
to the more aggressive explorers. 

It would discourage exploration expendi- 
tures which tended to reduce taxable income 
below. about one-third of gross income... . 
Additional expenditures to find more oil and 
gas would thus be at.the expense of the tax- 
payer's depletion. 


Another troublesome provision is “the 
‘retailer exclusion’ which would deny de- 
pletion to any producer owning as much 
as 5 percent interest in any retail outlet 
where ‘any product’ of oil or natural gas 
is sold. This could include fertilizer, 
plastics, or cosmetics.” 

Transferred properties are also denied 
depletion in the new law which “serves 
to discourage acquisitions of producing 
properties and reduces the value of trans- 
ferred properties. The sale of producing 
properties by independents often is the 
best and perhaps the only means of clear- 
ing debt obligations and accumulating 
funds to expand exploratory operations.” 

As an example of a company caught 
by one of the limiting provisions of the 
bill, Mr. Miller referred to the Northern 
Michigan Exploration Co., a subsidiary 
of Consumers Power Co: in Michigan. 
Since 1967, the company has developed 
3,300 barrels per day and 45,000 MCF 
per day of production. It is the company 
which. caused the original wells to be 
drilled in lower Michigan, now one of the 
most active current oil and gas devel- 
opments in the United States. 

Because of the retailer exclusion, the 
company will lose $2.7 million in tax de- 
ductions with the following result: “Our 
capability to repay indebtedness has been. 
susbtantially reduced; therefore our de- 
velopment of existing holdings may be 
slowed down or even partially curtailed. 
(It) will have a devastating effect on the 
ability of our company to continue in oil 
and gas exploration.” 

In summary, even though small pro- 
ducers still have some depletion, the lim- 
itations on the act plus regulatory un- 
certainties have caused a negative bear- 
ish psychology and, in some cases, cur- 
tailment of exploration and development 
operations. 
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Mr. Rogers of Santa Fe Natural Re- 
sources, Inc., a nonintegrated producer 
with about 46,000 barrels per day of pro- 
duction, spoke of the various sources of 
capital available to his company: 

Equity—ruled out because of our high risk 
and low rate of return, earnings and profits, 
capital recovery provisions in our tax laws, 
and borrowing. Borrowed capital is ruled 
out because of the risks, costs of borrowing, 
and limited supply of . . . funds. We are pri- 
marily dependent on internally generated 
capital to finance our investments. For all 
practical purposes, the Congress has just 
taken away our major source of capital re- 
covery—the percentage depletion allowance. 


Mr. Rogers emphasized that his com- 
pany’s exploration activity “was not done 
on borrowed capital nor by sale of par- 
ticipations, but from internally gener- 
ated cash fiow. Santa Fe’s exploration 
budget in 1973 was $8.7 million. In 1974, 
because of higher crude prices, the ex- 
ploration budget was increased to $39.2 
milion.” However, because of the repeal 
of depletion “we were forced to reduce 
our proposed 1975 exploration budget of 
$39 million by $12 million to $27 mil- 
lion—almost one-third.” It was added 
that if a windfall tax was enacted with- 
out an adequate plowback mechanism, 
Santa Fe would again have to reduce its 
1975 exploration budget by another $13 
million or about two-thirds of its origi- 
nal estimate. 

Mr. Rogers emphasized that Santa 
Fe's predicament was not unique. He 
also represented 22 other medium-sized 
firms, both integrated and noninte- 
grated, whose production ranged from 
1,400 to 74,800 barrels per day. Because 
of repeal of depletion, “statistics com- 
piled from figures submitted by these— 
firms—indicate that exploration and de- 
velopment budgets will shrink in 1975 by 
over $118.5 million. Assuming a stable 
price level, a windfall profits tax with- 
out a plowback credit would further de- 
crease exploration and development ex- 
penditures by $153.5 million. Thus, in 
this year alone over $212 million would 
be lost to exploration and development 
in our small group of companies.” 

Mr. Charles Waidelich, president of 
Cities Service Co., said: 

Net income of Cities Service for the three 
months ending March 31, 1975, totaled $27 
million, a decline of $39 million, or 59 per- 
cent from the first quarter of 1974. These 
were the lowest first quarter earnings since 
1964. 


Cities reduced earnings result. from a 
number of Federal actions, including the 
crude entitlements program, repeal of 
depletion, and the mandatory crude oil 
sales program. For Cities Service the re- 
peal of depletion “will result in the loss 
of about $30 million in funds in 1975 
that otherwise would have been avail- 
able for reinvestment in the search for 
additional reserves. For 1975 our origi- 
nal plans called for a substantial in- 
crease in capital outlays. However, it is 
now clear that total available funds will 
fall considerably short of our planned 
capital expenditures, requiring a down- 
ward adjustment in our spending plans. 
The total 1£75 program will be reduced 
by the $30-million loss of percentage de- 
pletion, plus the unrecovered costs im- 
posed on Cities Service by the manda- 
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tory crude allocation and entitlements 
programs.” 

Mr. Waidelich mentioned that Cities 
had drilled 129 new wells in 1970, 214 in 
1974, and had planned 315 for 1975. 

Reduced expenditures for exploration and 
production will mean loss of additional pro- 
duction ... loss of employment opportu- 
nities within our Company ... and a pos- 
sible effect on employment of contractors 
and suppliers. 


As a vice president of economics and 
administration for Amoco Production 
Co., Mr, Frederick Addy explained what 
the repeal of percentage depletion would 
do to Amoco’s exploration program: 

For the year 1975, the loss of percentage 
depletion will reduce the funds available to 
us for new investment by about 15 percent. 
By this I mean that after paying our pro- 
ducing and other operating expenses, includ- 
ing taxes, the balance available for explora- 
tion and development investments will be 
15 percent less than was the case before per- 
centage depletion was eliminated. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the resulting reduction in ex- 
penditures will be concentrated in the ex- 
ploration phase of our business. This is be- 
cause this segment of the business offers the 
most flexibility for being able to implement 
curtailments in operations. 

For example, our exploratory drilling budg- 
et for this year was originally projected to 
show an increase over 1974. Currently, how- 
ever, we are budgeting an 8 percent decline. 
Because of inflation, the actual amount of 
physical effort will be on the order of 20- 
25 percent below last year. We are holding 
to this level of activity not because we don't 
have places to drill, not because we don’t 
have drilling rigs, and not because we don’t 
have pipe, but simply because we don’t have 
the money. At the present time, we have a 
backlog of drillable exploration prospects 
which would permit us to expand drilling 
by at least 50 percent. 


Several other indicators of reduced 
activity are the number of seismic crews 
operating in the United States, down 
better than 10 percent from the level last 
summer and the cancellations of orders 
for new drilling rigs. Amoco is trying to 
cancel contracts for an offshore rig and 
to sell some surplus pipe. 

In my opinion Mr. Addy very ably ex- 
plained some of the factors affecting an 
expanded exploration effort: 

First of all, prices for the major portion 
of our production are controlled at low lev- 
els. Secondly, industry production has been 
declining, so that with relatively stable prices 
over the last year or so revenues are declin- 
ing. Additionally, costs are rising everywhere; 
employment costs for our company last year 
increased more than 15 percent, drilling costs 
increased over 20 percent, the costs for all 
types of equipment needed for production 
purposes increased over 25 percent. The out- 
look for at least the next several years is 
more of the same—declining production and 
rising costs, The arithmetic is obvious, there 
will be less and less money for those activi- 
ties necessary to find and develop new re- 
serves. 


Mr. President, the other information 
Ihave collected indicates the experiences 
of these petroleum companies are not 
unique. This is confirmed by other wit- 
nesses at the hearing. For example, Mr. 
Robert Parker of Parker Drilling Co. 
pointed out that as of last Monday morn- 
ing 120 land rigs—which are in suitable 
condition for drilling—were stacked in 
the United States, 
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The petroleum industry is retrenching, 
not because it wants to but because the 
Federal Government is forcing it to do 


50. 

Mr. President, this information scares 
me because the future of the country is 
at stake and has been severely jeop- 
ardized. I am bringing this to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues with the hope that 
it will make an impression and that it 
will cause them to reconsider some of 
their philosophies on energy policy. 

I realize there may be those who look 
at this as a threat by the industry, but it 
is not. It is an industry acting in a very 
businesslike manner to the reality of 
having to pay more taxes. Courageous 
action by Members of Congress will be 
needed to reverse this alarming trend in 
exploration and development activities 
of the petroleum industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete testimony of the above four pro- 
ducing representatives be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF C. JOHN MILLER 

My name is C. John Miller. I am a partner 
in Miller Brothers, an independent oil and 
natural gas exploration and production firm 
at Allegan, Michigan. I appear here as Presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America, a national organization of 
independent petroleum producers represent- 
ing some 4,000 members in every producing 
area in the United States, 

At the outset, I would observe that it is 
fortunate that this committee feels obli- 
gated to assess the effects on domestic petro- 
leum operations, and on future oil and gas 
supplies, of the changes in petroleum tax 
treatment incorporated in the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1975. I hope Congress will continue 
this assessment with the view of examining 
possible corrective. actions that may be re- 
quired to compensate for the ill effects of 
the repeal of percentage depletion on the 
great bulk of domestic petroleum production. 

It was and is our conviction that repeal 
of percentage depletion at a time of urgent 
need to maximize our energy resource de- 
velopment was a critical setback for Energy 
Independence, The removal of some $2 bil- 
lion that otherwise would be available for 
oil and natural gas exploration and de- 
velopment is in obvious conflict with the 
pressing need to increase domestic energy 
supplies and reduce to manageable propor- 
tions our dependence on others for essential 
fuels. 

We believe that, as time goes by, the ad- 
verse repercussions of the new tax climate 
for oil and gas development wiil become 
apparent and that losses to the nation in 
reduced domestic energy supplies will far 
outweigh any public gain from increased 
taxes. It is too early, however, to assess these 
ill effects elther quantitatively or by specific 
example. The reason is obvious: Opera- 
tional changes, even though ill-affected by 
legislative actions, cannot occur overnight. 
Many drilling operations that were under 
way when the President signed the Tax Re- 
duction Act on March 29, only six weeks ago, 
are still in progress. 

It is not possible, therefore, to provide a 
definitive assessment of the economic and 
operational impact of these tax changes sim- 
ply because they have not yet become evident 
in the statistics on industry activity. It 
is for this reason that I hope the Congress, 
through this committee and others, will con- 
tinue its scrutiny of this very important 
issue, later this year and into 1976. 
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While it is too early to provide a factual 
“economic impact statement” of the changed 
tax climate for petroleum exploratory in- 
vestment and capital formation, we are 
beginning to see disturbing outlines of 
change which do not auger well for the na- 
tion’s energy future. The domestic industry 
and its investors are in the preliminary 
stages of assessing the effects of the new 
tax changes, including the many inhibiting 
restrictions attached to the “exemption” 
that retains some depletion for small pro- 
ducers. There is a great deal of uncertainty 
that stems from speculation as to how the 
fine print in the new tax law may ulti- 
mately be interpreted in the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Treasury. 

Until regulatory interpretation is crystal- 
ized, there understandably is much uncer- 
tainty among independent producers and 
among industry tax advisers as to how they 
will be affected on their 1975 tax liability. 
For the time being, everyone is on his own 
and is functioning as his own tax expert. 
As the thousands of independents become 
familiarized with some of the more trouble- 
some conditions attached to the small pro- 
ducer exemption, we can expect that explora- 
tion and development activities will reflect 
the realities of the new law. Because all pro- 
ducers operate differently in structuring 
venture or high-risk exploratory programs, 
some relying on their own funds, others on 
a few or perhaps many outside. investors, 
others on joint ventures with other active 
explorers, the inhibiting features of the law 
will not apply equally to all operators. 

While the new tax rules may affect dif- 
ferent operators differently, the vast majority 
of operators will be affected adversely rela- 
tive to past tax treatment. In the past few 
weeks since passage of the tax law, I have 
met with groups of independent producers 
in widely scattered sections of the country. 
I can report to you that independent pro- 
ducers are reflecting anything but a bullish 
psychology about thelr prospects and the via- 
bility of oil and gas exploration in the future. 
They are disturbed not only by the uncer- 
tainties confronting them under the new 
tax law, but by continuing new threats under 
discussion in Congress with respect to possi- 
ble additional tax changes as well as the 
terms and duration of future wellhead price 
controls on both crude oll and natural gas. 

Likewise, the suppliers of materials for 
the petroleum industry and the financial in- 
stitutions face the same uncertainties. 

Such constant uncertainty is disruptive 
and discouraging and serves to undermine 
the confidence which is so vital to those 
who must commit their talents, initiatives 
and funds to an extremely long-range plan- 
ning process if this nation is to work its way 
back to a position of relative strength as to 
essential supplies of oil and gas. 

Before commenting on some of the specific 
provisions of the new tax law which we feel 
Congress ultimately will need to change or 
offset in some manner, I believe it would be 
useful to look briefly at where we have been, 
where we stand today, and where we must 
go with respect to development of domestic 
petroleum fuels, oll and natural gas. 

It is no secret that the nation’s petroleum 
supply dilemma that became so evident dur- 
ing the Arab embargo of 18 months ago had 
its beginning in the mid-1950's when domes- 
tic petroleum exploration and development 
began a 16-year decline. From 1956 to 1973, 
geophysical exploratory activity dropped 61 
percent, wildcat drilling dropped 54 percent, 
active rotary rigs 54 percent, and total drill- 
ing (well completions) 53 percent. During 
these long years of erosion of our efforts 
to find and develop petroleum fuels, the 
demand for petroleum liquids increased 90 
percent and natural gas consumption rose 
125 percent. These demands were met in- 
creasingly from reserves found through past 
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discovery efforts and increased imports, Not 
since 1966 have we found as much crude 
oil we produced in any one year. Natural gas 
production has exceeded discoveries since 
1967. (Excluding the 1969 North Slope dis- 
covery). 

The root cause of these long years of de- 
creasing efforts to find and develop oil and 
gas was progressively worsening economic 
conditions attributable to declining real 
prices for domestic oil and gas. For example, 
the combined price of oll and gas (expressing 
gas in oli equivalent) in 1974 constant dol- 
lars dropped from $3.51 in 1957 to $2.62 In 
1973. The erosion in real prices resulted from 
the Federal Government's controls of prices, 
directly in the case of natural gas and indi- 
rectly through “jawboning"’’ and coercion in 
the case of crude oil. 

Under the economic conditions that per- 
sisted for more than a decade and a half, 
with declining real prices for petroleum fuels 
while costs of exploration and development 
increased year after year, the domestic in- 
dustry dispersed its skilled work force, dis- 
mantled well over half of its exploration 
and drilling equipment, and approximately 
one half of the independent oll and gas ex- 
plorers who were active in the mid-50's sold 
out, merged out, or simply quit and got out 
of the business. 

Throughout this period, our Association 
along with many others in the industry 
warned that the nation, was heading into a 
dangerous shortage of domestic fuels be- 
cause of the long persisting economic de- 
terioration in the domestic industry. Finally, 
in the spring of 1973, crude oil prices began 
to increase providing an improved economic 
climate that almost immediately reversed 
the long decline in exploration and develop- 
ment. 

In 1974, according to final figures, the do- 
mestic industry accomplished the largest per- 
centage increase in both exploratory and total 
well completions in its history. The 31,698 
total wells drilled represented a 19 percent 
increase over 1973. The revitalized efforts of 
1974 continued into the current year, with 
active rotary rigs in the early months con- 
tinuing at levels above a year ago. 

This recovery in exploration, drilling and 
development illustrates clearly the willing- 
ness of the industry generally, and particular- 
ly of the 10,000 independents who accounted 
for the great bulk of exploratory wells in 
1974, to greatly expand the search for in- 
creased domestic petroleum supplies, These 
encouraging trends illustrate the confidence 
of the industry, based on its experience, that 
it can—given the encouragement of our Gov- 
ernment—significantly increase the long- 
term supply of both oil and natural gas. 

The increased pace of exploration-devyel- 
opment activity, although unlike anything 
witnessed in the domestic Industry for al- 
most two decades, is only a modest start 
when viewed in terms of what must be done 
to provide the petroleum supplies that will 
be needed through the 1980's, after allowing 
for reduced consumption through improved 
efficiency and conseryation, Based on our oil 
and gas discovery experience of the past two 
decades, we have analyzed the rate of ex- 
penditures and drilling required to reduce 
our 1985 oll and natural gas deepndency to 
the 1970 level of 15 percent. Assuming only 
a two percent annual growth in demand, 
our IPAA analysis shows that domestic ex- 
penditures for exploratory and development 
drilling alone must be more than doubled 
in the next decade. In other words, drilling 
outlays should be increased to 88.5 billion 
annually in the next decade, compared to ex- 
penditures of about $3.5 billion for domestic 
drilling in recent years. 

This study also shows that a decline of $1 
billion per year in drilling expenditures would 
reduce domestic production of oil and gas 
by the equivalent of 2.5 million barrels daily 
by 1985. If expenditures are not increased 
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from recent levels, the nation would be de- 
pendent on imports for half of its petroleum 
requirements by the mid-1980's. 

It should be clear, therefore, that govern- 
ment policies which serve to reduce the funds 
that are available for commitment to drilling 
unavoidably will serve to reduce future sup- 
plies of domestic oll and gas and increase our 
dependence on insecure foreign supplies, The 
extent that increased taxes resulting from 
the repeal of percentage depletion will affect 
drilling activity, as I have already pointed 
out, has yet to be demonstrated. The impact 
on drilling will, I believe, begin to become 
evident in the third quarter when producers 
will begin to assess their position with re- 
spect to the provision that limits their per- 
centage depletion to 65 percent of all taxable 
income. 

It is a certainty that exploration, drilling 
and development will be adversely affected 
by the tax changes that are effective this 
year. It is a certainty that far less drilling 
will be done under these adverse changes 
than would have otherwise occurred. It is a 
certainty that future domestic petroleum 
production will be less because of these 
changes. How drilling and production will 
be affected in quantitative terms cannot be 
weighed in advance of the experience of at 
least one tax year. 

Aside from the certainty that less oil and 
natural gas will be found and developed be- 
cause of repeal of depletion, we should not 
forget the experience of the changes adopted 
in 1969 which reduced the oil and gas deple- 
tion rate from 2714 to 22 percent, In the 
following year, 1970, exploratory drilling in 
the United States dropped by 2,008 wells, a 
21 percent decline from 1969. This was the 
biggest drop in exploratory drilling in a sin- 
gle year in our entire history. It is significant 
that we still have not regained the 1969 level 
of exploration. 

I would like to address briefly some of the 
provisions incorporated into the tax bill pre- 
sumably to “condition” the exemption for 
small producers, These provisions will serve 
to unduly penalize certain producers, Umit 
expenditures for exploration and develop- 
ment, and thus deprive the nation of maxi- 
mum potential effort to expand domestic oll 
and gas supplies. 

A provision which gives cause for great 
concern in the limitation of a taxpayer's 
percentage depletion to 65 percent of total 
taxable income from all sources. Our con- 
cern with this is that it will penalize most 
severely those independents who are the most 
aggressive explorers. It would discourage ex- 
ploration expenditures which tended to re- 
duce taxable income below about one-third 
of gross income, as this is the point at which 
the 22 percent depletion rate approximates 
65 percent of taxable income. Additional ex- 
penditures to find more oil and gas would 
therefore be at the expense of the taxpayer’s 
depletion, 

I find that many in Congress with whom 
I have discussed this counterproductive fea- 
ture of the new law are not aware of its ex- 
istence, If, as we believe, this provision tends 
to limit expenditures to find oll and gas con- 
trary to the nation’s interest in maxim 
future supplies, the Congress hopefully will 
recognize its negative effect and take correc- 
tive action. 

There are additional features of the law 
that we believe time, experience, and regula- 
tory interpretation, wili expose as being 
highiy questionable, Among these is the very 
broad “retailer exclusion” which, in effect, 
would deny depletion to a producer owning 
as much as 5 percent interest in any retail 
outlet where “any product” of oil or natural 
gas is sold. This could include fertilizer, 
Plastics, or cosmetics. 

I would doubt seriously that Congress had 
in mind actually denying depletion to a pro- 
ducer of 50 barrels a day of crude oil who 
may have an interest in one service station 
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in no way connected with his crude oil busi- 
ness. Yet this may be the literal regulatory 
interpretation put on this provision. It is 
our feeling that Congress will and should 
want to review and correct this provision. 

The denial of depletion on proven produc- 
ing. oil and gas properties sold after last 
December 31 also raises disturbing questions. 
One is the question of defining a “proven” 
property. Irrespective of the final definition, 
this provision will discourage transactions 
that are traditional and useful in keeping 
many independent producers financially via- 
ble and involved in the industry. The sale of 
producing properties by independents often 
is the best and perhaps only means of clear- 
ing debt obligations and accumulating funds 
to expand exploratory operations, It is an 
accepted and integral part of the business 
cycle in the oil and gas producing industry. 

Therefore, to the extent that denial of de- 
pletion on transferred properties serves to 
discourage acquisitions of producing proper- 
ties and to reduce the value of transferred 
properties, it is our feeling that it will be 
contrary to the public's interest in encourag- 
ing expansion of maximum supplies of petro- 
leum fuels. 

There are other provisions of the law which 
we think are highly questionable, and which 
should be carefully examined as to their 
effects. Again, I think it important that Con- 
gress use its oversight procedures to look 
intently at the practical effects of these pro- 
visions as we gain experience under the law, 
and as the Treasury develops its regulatory 
interpretations. If these provisions individ- 
ually or all together serve to inhibit explora- 
tion, development and production—which we 
believe to be inevitable—then corrective ac- 
tions should not be long delayed, 

Aside from the provisions which will limit 
the benefits of depletion retained for small 
producers, ft is apparent that the repeal gen- 
erally of percentage depletion already is hay- 
ing far-reaching negative effects that will 
seriously limit future exploration and devel- 
opment. There have been a number of inci- 
dents of cancellations of orders for new drill- 
ing rigs, attributed in industry trade press 
accounts to retrenchment of exploration ac- 
tivities that have been announced by numer- 
ous individual companies. For the most part, 
these curtailments will affect future explora- 
tion and development, and are not yet re- 
flected in the operating rig count and other 
barometers of industry activity. 

Hopefully, this committee and others in 
Congress will, in anticipation of these adverse 
impacts on the industry’s programs to ex- 
pand domestic supplies, begin now to evalu- 
ate ways and means to offset the economic 
effect of the repeal of percentage depletion. 

One vital consideration is the need to 
eliminate price regimentation of both oll and 
natural gas. Congress has abandoned price 
controls as an instrument of policy on all 
but these two commodities. The longer price 
controls are continued, the longer we will 
frustrate the normal economic processes that 
work effectively to balance supply and de- 
mand and to allocate our resources to their 
most effective uses. 

In this connection, in his book “Competi- 
tion In the U.S. Energy Industry” done as 
part of the Ford Foundation’s Energy Policy 
Project, Thomas D. Duchesneau of the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orono, makes this ob- 
servation: 

“The strong belief that certain products, 
including energy should be available at low 
prices is held by many and leads to much 
rhetoric and confusion of basic economic 
issues. Increased energy supplies in the long 
run are available only at higher costs and 
the feeling that energy prices should be 
rolled back to some lower level does not 
negate this fact. Situations in which politi- 
cal leaders offer blatant appeals to the pub- 
lic’s ignorance of basic economic factors is 
not only irresponsible but creates a real 
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possibility that legislative actions will lead 
to even greater problems in the future. This 
is a classic example of the confilct between 
correct economic policies and rewarding po- 
litical strategies. It is difficult to underesti- 
mate the risks and dangers if policy makers 
were to succumb to short run political ob- 
jectives in formulating energy policy.” 

I believe this statement by an uninyolved 
observer is particularly applicable to the 
situation existing today, wherein many mem- 
bers of Congress are insisting upon continu- 
ance of the wornout concept that the federal 
government can successfully deal with short- 
ages of oil and gas while continuing price 
regimentation of both. 

Aside from the pressing need to abandon 
price controls which have falled as public 
policy throughout history, we strongly feel 
that provisions incorporated in the Tax Re- 
duction Act of 1975 will—contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress—discoulrage exploration by 
independent producers for whom some deple- 
tion was retained. The effects of these pro- 
visions should be carefully monitored as we 
gain experience under the law, Specifically, 
those which we believe will be most counter- 
productive and require corrective action by 
the Congress are: 

1. The limitation of percentage depletion to 
65 percent of all taxable income. 

2. The broad provision that denies deple- 
tion to any taxpayer who may have an in- 
terest In “retail” sales of of! or natural gas 
or products derived therefrom. 

3. The denial of percentage depletion on 
any “proven” oil or gas property transferred 
after January 1, 1975. 

SupMISSION BY NORTHERN MICHIGAN EXPLORA- 
TION Co. TO THE SENATE INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFPAIRS COMMITTEE REQUESTING 
CLARIFICATION OF THE TAX REDUCTION Act 


Northern Michigan Exploration Company 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Consumers 
Power Company, a public utility serving gas 
and electric customers in 67 of the 68 coun- 
ties in lower Michigan. Northern Michigan 
Exploration Company was formed in 1967 to 
explore for and develop gas and oil produc- 
tion. The Company's activities were confined 
to Michigan until 1970 when Consumers 
Power Company became aware that their pri- 
mary gas suppliers, Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line Company and Trunkline Gas Company, 
would be forced to curtail gas deliveries, At 
that time Northern Michigan Exploration 
Company, as an independent operator, com- 
menced exploration activities which resulted 
in the development of substantial gas re- 
serves in Southern Louisiana, both onshore 
and offshore. Northern Michigan Explora- 
tion Company's activities were financed en- 
tirely by the stockholders of Consumers 
Power Company, The current financial status 
of the Company is that all common stock is 
held by the parent company and all other 
financing is in the form of bank borrowings 
secured by production payments. 

The Company has achieved a current level 
of 3,300 barrels per day and 45,000 Mcf per 
day production operating as an independent 
producer. At present approximately half our 
existing gas production and none of our oll 
production is being sold to the parent com- 
pany. Our most notable achievement to date 
is causing the original wells to be drilled in 
Northern Lower Michigan which haye re- 
sulted in one of the largest and most active 
current oil and gas developments in the 
United States. Due to this activity, Michigan 
has led the various oil and gas producing 
states with either the first or second highest 
percentage increase in production as applied 
against the same month in the previous year. 

Northern Michigan Exploration Company 
has operated in a competitive environment as 
n medium-size independent producer. The 
Company has borrowed substantially on cur- 
rent production in the belief that we would 
be treated similarly to other independent 
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producers. Like other independents, 
Company has only one profit center. 

Under a strict interpretation of the “Tax 
Reduction Act of 1975" our Company would 
lose an estimated $2,700,000 in tax deduc- 
tions. This total is made up of $1,800,000 for 
percentage depletion applicable to produc- 
tion in excess of 2,000 barrels/day oil equiva- 
lent and an additional $900,000 in tax 
deductions if we do not qualify for the inde- 
pendent’s exclusion of ‘the first 2,000 barrels/ 
day of oil equivalent due to a strict inter- 
pretation of the act whereby our relation- 
ship with a “natural gas retailer’ would 
prevent us from being able to avail ourselves 
of the same tax treatment ‘afforded other 
comparable independent producers, 

The substantial reductions in tax deduc- 
tions to our Company can only result in a 
reduction of our current and future ex- 
ploration programs, Our capability to repay 
indebtedness has also been substantially re- 
duced, therefore our development of exist- 
ing holdings may be slowed down or even 
partially curtailed. 

The “Tax Reduction Act of 1975” will have 
a devastating effect on the ability of our 
Company to continue in oil and gas explora- 
tion. This effect is threefold and should be 
clearly understood. (1) Any reduction in de- 
pletion will cause a comparable reduction in 
exploratory drilling by our Company and 
most independent producers. (2) If our Com- 
pany is discriminated against by a strict in- 
terpretation of its relationship to a “Natural 
Gas Retailer,” we will reconsider whether we 
should explore at all as we would not be able 
to consider exploratory ventures on an equal 
basis with other independent producers. 
(3) Our Company has been successful in the 
past at creating original ideas which have led 
to substantial discoveries by our Company 
and others. It is these original ideas regard- 
ing high risk, high potential plays in fron- 
tier areas that will be shelved first by our 
Company and most other Independent pro- 
ducers. Our Country can ill afford to dis- 
criminate against creative and successful oil 
finders. 

We understood from most of the informa- 
tion available to us that the intent of the 
“Tax Reduction Act of 1975” was to differ- 
entiate between the independent producer 
with normally only one profit center as op- 
posed to the major oil company who par- 
ticipates in all phases of the oil and gas 
industry from the well to the filling station. 

We respectfully request that the rules 
promulgated under the Act will grant relief 
to our Company and others who do not par- 
ticipate in crude ofl refining, transportation 
or refined product marketing. 


our 


STATEMENT OF T. Howarp ROGERS, PRESIDENT, 
SANTA FE NATURAL RESOURCES, INC. 


Mr, Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: 

My name is T. Howard Rogers. I am Presi- 
dent of Santa Fe Natural Resources, Incor- 
porated (“Resources”), @ wholly owned 
subsidiary of Santa Fe Industries, Inc. Santa 
Fe Natural Resources is the parent company 
of our petroleum and mineral subsidiaries.* 
The two major subsidiaries of Resources are 
Chanslor-Western OIl and Development Com- 
pany, operating principally in California, and 
Oil Development of Texas, operating princi- 
pally in Texas. 

As president of a company which is not a 
major company and which is dependent upon 
internally generated cash for investment in 
those areas which are critical to resolving 


the problem of energy supply, and as a mem- 
ber of a group of over twenty medium size 


iChanslor-Western Oil and Development 
Company, Oil Development Company of 
Texas, Oil Development Company of Utah, 
Coline Oil Corporation, and the Cherokee 
& Pittsburg Coal and Mining Company. 
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oil and gas companies comprising the Do- 
mestic Petroleum Council, I would like to 
state my views concerning the impact of 
recent legislation and the potential impact 
of proposed legislation on my company and 
on our group of companies, 

I recognize that, although the recent en- 
ergy crunch is over, the crisis is still with 
us, and there remains a very serious problem 
of insuring that adequate energy supplies 
are available to this country. We support 
the federal government's effort to formulate 
@ long-range energy program which will help 
this country become independent of foreign 
sources of energy. Unfortunately, in many 
respects, the oil industry is being treated as 
an adversary, rather than as a necessary and 
willing partner, in this undertaking. 

The hostile legislative climate towards the 
petroleum industry is largely the result of 
consumer outrage over high industry profits 
at a time of soaring prices and long lines 
at the gas pump. Unfortunately, Congress 
has been goaded into an energy program 
which is not only needlessly harmful to the 
domestic petroleum industry, but is directly 
contrary to our stated goal of energy self- 
sufficiency. 

Recent events have demonstrated the mag- 
nitude of the public misconception concern- 
ing the nature, composition and needs of our 
industry, Time does not permit a lengthy 
digression on this problem, but I do think 
two points should be mentioned: 

1. Our industry is composed of an extremely 
heterogeneous group of companies of vary- 
ing sizes and business interests. We are more 
than a group of huge multi-national cor- 
porations on the one hand and individual 
wildcatters on the other. 

2. The unique nature of our business, 
whose principle assets are wasting natural 
deposits, requires huge capital investments 
and entails enormous risks which yield only 
a rate of return which would be considered 
average for low-risk enterprises. 

The misconceptions concerning the com- 
position of our industry would not be a mat- 
ter of such grave concern to me if they 
weren't shared by many members of Con- 
gress. The floor debate accompanying the 
repeal of the percentage depletion allowance 
made it clear that there was little under- 
standing of, and no consideration given to, 
the impact of repeal on the middle size com- 
panies. Let me emphasize that Iam not advo- 
cating any special treatment for my com- 
pany or other middle size companies, nor do 
I feel that we represent interests divergent 
from or contrary to the interest of any other 
segment of the petroleum industry. But I 
think it should be obvious to everyone that 
the impact on the middle size oil and gas 
producers should be considered before legis- 
lation is enacted. 

The Domestic Petroleum Council has been 
formed because its members felt that it was 
vital to advise the Congress and the Execu- 
tive branch of the effect of proposed and re- 
cently enacted legislation on companies such 
as ours. We are medium size companies whose 
average daily domestic production ranges 
from 1,400 to 74,800 barrels of oil and from 
1,600 to 864,000 mcf of gas. Thus we are rep- 
resentative of the broad middle spectrum of 
the oil industry whose largest domestic pro- 
ducers accounted for a daily production of 
some 700,000 to over one million barrels of 
oil, and some 4.1 million to over 5.7 million 
mef of gas in 1973, and whose smallest pro- 
ducers were the beneficiaries of the 2,000- 
barrel per day exclusion from the repeal of 
percentage depletion. In addition, we are a 
very diverse group of companies. Some of us, 
including Santa Fe, are strictly producers, 
while others are totally integrated. I have 
filed with the Committee as an attachment 
to my prepared remarks a copy of a state- 
ment providing information on the mem- 
bership and goals of the Domestic Petroleum 
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Council, and I ask that it be made part of 
the record. 

The enormous capital needs of the petro- 
leum industry are well known to this Com- 
mittee, and I will not attempt to analyze 
such a complex issue in the few minutes 
which I have here today. However, I would 
note that statements from industry spokes- 
men outlining our capital requirements haye 
largely fallen on deaf ears—I suspect be- 
cause it is so difficult to comprehend the 
huge dollar amounts of which we speak. 
There is apparently little sympathy for a 
capital intensive industry whose financial 
demands are such a charge on the already 
pressed national capital markets. But this is 
precisely the problem faced by companies 
such 85 ours. 

For example, it has been estimated that 
the petroleum industry must invest at least 
$400 billion for capital and exploratory pur- 
poses during the 1970-1985 period to build 
up reserves compatible with increasing world 
needs? Obviously, domestic producers will 
not and cannot carry this burden alone. How- 
ever, we must increase our share if we ever 
hope to take even modest steps toward energy 
independence. 

There are only four capital sources avail- 
able to us for this investment: equity—ruled 
out because of our high risk and low rate 
of return; earnings and profits; capital re- 
covery provisions in our tax laws; and bor- 
rowing. It is evident that the use of bor- 
rowed capital is very restricted in view of 
the risks involved in our industry, costs in- 
volved in borrowing, anà limited supply of 
available funds. We are thus primarily de- 
pendent on internally generated capital to 
finance our investments. For all practical 
purposes, the Congress has just taken away 
our major source of capital recovery—the 
percentage depletion allowance. I must em- 
phasize—the impact of its repeal on medium 
size companies such as ours is devastating. 

With respect to profits, recent dramatic 
increases which provided real hope for in- 
creased exploration activity have already 
begun to shrink. Even more alarming is the 
prospect of a so-called “Windfall Profits” 
tax which provides no plowback credit for 
qualified investment, Earlier In the year, be- 
fore percentage depletion was repealed, the 
House Ways and Means Committee adopted 
such a tax which, in its final form, provided 
for a plowback credit. Now that depletion 
has been repealed, we are threatened with 
the imposition of the same kind of tax with- 
out any plowback provision. 

The logic of such an approach is baffling to 
say the least. A major Incentive to domestic 
exploration and development—percentage 
depletion—has been repealed on the grounds 
that increased profits provided a sufficient 
substitute incentive, and now a tax is pro- 
posed which confiscates those very same 
profits. The proposal of such a tax is even 
more incredible In view of the fact that it 
is actually an excise tax based on price, is 
wholly unrelated to profits, and is to be im- 
posed on products which are already subject 
to price controls and mandatory allocations. 

The adverse impact which this program 
will have on our national energy goals is 
clear from its effect on our group of com- 
panies, Statistics compiled from figures sub- 
mitted by Domestic Petroleum Council mem- 
bers indicate that exploration and develop- 
ment budgets will shrink in 1975 by over 
$118.5 million. Assuming a stable price level, 
a windfall profits tax without a plowback 
credit would further decrease exploration 
and development expenditures by over $153.5 
million. 

Thus, In this year alone over $272.0 mil- 
lion would be lost to exploration and devel- 
opment in our small group of companies. 


* The Chase Manhattan Bank, “How Much 
Oil—How Much Investment”, March, 1975. 
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The reduction of exploration and deyel- 
opment budgets is the inevitable result of 
proposed and recently enacted legislation. 
The sources of capital for needed invest- 
ment are being systematically eliminated. 
Moreover, the impact Is cumulative. 

When wasting deposits are the principal 
assets of an industry, and sources of capital 
needed to replace those assets are signifi- 
cantly reduced, gross revenues will decline.as 
existing assets are depleted, leaving even 
less capital for reinvestment. Studies of the 
industry leave no doubt that capital ex- 
penditures closely follow the rise and fall 
of industry profits 

My own company will be forced into sim- 
ilar exploration and development budget 
reductions as a result of proposed and re- 
cently enacted legislative changes. As dedi- 
cated as we are to the development of our 
natural resources, we have been forced to 
cut back on our reinvestments due to the 
current hostile legislative climate. 

We have been producing oil and gas in the 
United States since 1910, and although we 
are a relatively small producer, we have 
made substantial capital investments to de- 
velop production. Between 1964 and the end 
of 1974 we spent $78 million for secondary 
recovery techniques of steam, fire, and water 
floods. As a result, we increased our daily 
production from 16,000 barrels per day in 
1964 to 46,000 barrels per day in 1974, and 
we took our proven reserve position from a 
total of 43 million barrels in 1964 to a high 
of 155 million barrels in 1971. Following the 
pattern in the industry, these reserves de- 
clined to 188 million barrels at the end of 
1974. Again, this was not done on borrowed 
capital nor by sales of participations, but 
from internally generated cash flow. 

In 1969 we could see the end coming for 
secondary recovery investments, and we un- 
dertook a program of exploratory drilling, 
again confining our search to the continent- 
al United States. In accordance with our 
normal practice, we funded the program 
from internally generated cash, and over the 
5-year period between 1969 and the end of 
1974, we spent a total of 52.6 million dollars 
for land, drilling and leasehold expense. We 
found new reserves amounting to 6.4 million 
barrels, which will be produced over the 
coming years. These reserves have been found 
in California, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico. 

In all, we drilled 61 wildcat wells of which 
14 were discoveries, for a discovery ratio of 
23° —about twice the national average. AS 
& result of the 16 discoveries, we drilled 53 
development wells of which 45 were suc- 
cessful. We now hold 1,003,500 acres of land 
under lease in eleveh western states, and 
part interests in 17 tracts located offshore 
of the Gulf Coast (12,785, acres) on which 
we propose to do further exploration for oil 
and gas using a greatly expanded program. 

In 1973, before the OPEC embargo and 
dramatic rise in prices, we spent $8.7 million 
for exploration. This sum was all the avall- 
able capital we had after taking care of 
normal reinvestments in our presently 
owned properties. Unfortunately, however, 
this level of annual exploration investment 
was not enough to replace proved reserves 
which are now declining as a result of our 
large daily production rates. 

In 1974, as a result of the increased price 
we were receiving for our crude, we were 
able to greatly increase our exploration budg- 
et and expenditures to $30.2 million. How- 
ever, as a result of the repeal of percentage 
depletion, we were forced to reduce our 
proposed 1975 exploration budget of $39 mil- 
lion dollars by $12 million to only $27 mil- 
lion. Thus, the loss of depletion alone will 
reduce our proposed exploration expendi- 
tures by almost one-third. 


*See for example, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, “The Profit Situation”, April, 1974. 
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The imposition of s windfall profits tax 
without any plowback would have an equally 
devastating impact. Santa Fe, like any other 
company, budgets for exploration those funds 
remaining after payment of fixed and variable 
costs, including taxes, are expended for its 
exploration program. Thus, a windfall prof- 
its tax with no plowback credit will result in 
an additional dollar-for-dollar reduction in 
funds available for exploration. If such a 
tax were imposed in 1975, in a form sub- 
stantially similar to proposals made earlier 
this year, we estimate that our 1975 budget 
would be decreased an additional $13 mil- 
lion. Accordingly, out of our total 1975 budget 
of $39 million, we would be forced to make a 
reduction of $25 million or about two-thirds. 

If such a result is consistent with the pros- 
pects faced by other oil and gas companies, 
and the statistics of our members certainly 
are not contrary, then our domestic energy 
outlook is nothing short of a disaster. This 
nation cannot afford to follow such ill-ad- 
vised policies. Beyond this specific impact 
on our companies, we are witnessing the de- 
struction of our free enterprise system before 
our eyes. The increasing intrusion of the goy- 
ernment into every phase of our business is 
not only needlessly harmful to companies 
like Santa Fe, but it will obviously also be 
detrimental to the long range interests of 
the American public. 

These legislative changes will undoubtedly 
affect more than our exploration programs. 
We had been planning to increase the scope 
of our petroleum-related activities by eval- 
uating the drilling opportunities offshore the 
continental United States and Alaska. 

With regard to our coal holdings, we have 
been investigating strip mining and the sub- 
sequent use of coal as boller fuel or for gasi- 
fication purposes. We find the capital require- 
ments to be enormous, and even with our 
cash flow before depletion repeal we would 
have required borrowed capital. Moreover, 
since we are investing so much of the cash 
flow generated by higher prices into explora- 
tion, our capital requirements will continue 
to mushroom, We will become increasingly 
dependent on borrowed capital to finance 
development of our new discoveries. 

I recognize that this Commiittee does not 
have jurisdiction over tax policy, but feel 
that It is absolutely imperative that the 
Congress immediately act to rectify the ef- 
fects of this retributive legislation and di- 
rect its attention towards adopting an in- 
centive, tax or otherwise, for domestic ex- 
ploration and development of energy re- 
sources, 

To sum up, our Increased exploratory drill- 
ing program, which was only possible due to 
recent increases in the price of domestic 
crude oil which were producing earnings 
sufficient to fund the effort, has been sub- 
stantially reduced as a result of the repeal 
of percentage depletion. We believe that our 
expanded budget for exploration was directly 
responsive to the nation’s need to discover 
new energy sources, and regret that our 
efforts in this regard have been curtailed as 
& result of recent legislation. We hope that 
the Congress will not strike a second blow 
by enacting a “windfall profits” tax which 
has no provision for any plowback credit. 
Our need to find new reserves of ofl and gas 
is most compelling, and we fee! that private 
enterprise, rather than any federal bureauc- 
racy is best qualified to undertake and direct 
exploration and related capital activities in 
the energy field. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Committee, for the opportunity to 
present my views and for your courtesy to see 
me today. 


DoMESTIC PETROLEUM COUNCIL 
As a result of the legislative response to 
our domestic energy problems, the Domestic 
Petroleum Council was recently formed. The 
combination of the repeal of the percentage 
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depletion allowance, the continuation of 
price controls on crude oil and natural gas, 
and the proposed windfall profits tax will 
not only increase prices and increase our 
dependence on foreign oil, but will also elim- 
inate competition and concentrate control 
of the domestic petroleum industry in the 
few largest companies. It is clear that, as a 
result of these proposals, we, only 25 of about 
70 medium size companies who account for 
approximately 20% of domestic production, 
will be forced to reduce our current explora- 
tion and development budgets; to seek al- 
ternative investments for our cash flow; and 
find other sources of capital or be forced to 
gradually withdraw from the industry. For 
example, the budgets of our members alone 
will be reduced by about $272.5 million in 
1975. We urge prompt executive and legis- 
lative action which will preserve a competi- 
tive domestic petroleum industry within our 
private enterprise system and contribute to 
our goal of domestic energy independence. 
WHO ARE WE? 

Twenty-five companies with aggregate 
daily domestic oil production of over 500,000 
barrels (bbls) and gas production of over 
4,000,000 thousand cubic feet (mef) have 
joined the Council. 

We are medium-sized companies. Our 
smallest members produce 1,400 bbls of oll 
and 1,600 mcf of gas daily. Our largest mem- 
bers produce 74,800 bbls of oil and 864,000 
mef of gas per day. By contrast, production 
of the larger domestic producers in 1973 
ranged from roughly 700,000 to over one mil- 
lion bbls of oil and 4.1 million to over 5.7 
million mef of gas per day. 

Our members operate in 47 states. 

Over the five-year period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, our members spent over $3.6 
billion for domestic exploration and devel- 
opment. During that period, our members 
drilled or contributed to the drilling of over 
7.700 exploration and development wells. 

Our members have paid over $2 billion in 
bonuses to the federal and state govern- 
ments for the right of exploring public lands, 
the vast majority of which payments were 
made to the federal government. These 
amounts did no more than permit us to use 
the land area and, of course, are in addition 
to the millions spent in exploration and de- 
velopment of these public lands. 

In addition to the payments of these bon- 
uses to the federal and state governments 
we paid over $1 billion in federal, state and 
local taxes during the aforesaid five-year 
period. 

The Tax Cut Bill repealed the percentage 
depletion allowance which will cost our 
members over $118.5 million additional in 
tax for 1975 alone. 

The Energy Bill as presently constituted 
in the Ways and Means Committee provides 
for an excise tax wholly unrelated to profit, 
though misnamed a “Windfall Profits Tax.” 
This would cost our members an additional 
amount in excess of $153.5 million In 1975 
alone, assuming 1975 oil and gas prices do 
not decline significantly from 1974 levels. 

As a result of these tax proposals, over 
$272.5 million will be removed from our ex- 
ploration and development budgets—our 
major controllable expenses—and placed in 
the Treasury Department, The depletion loss 
will become a-part of the general tax reve- 
nues and the windfall profits tax will be paid 
into a federally-administered trust fund for 
specified uses including mass transit sub- 
sidies. 

ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE TAX CHANGES 


The basic need of the industry ts to gen- 
erate.capital. Its ability to do so is gravely 
restricted because of the repeal of percentage 
depletion and the proposed windfall profits 
tax which will so reduce our return on in- 
vestments in an industry of maximum risk 
that the industry will be forced to diver- 
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sify—to invest its cash flow in less risky busi- 
nesses with higher rates of return on that 
cash flow. 

Even at the peak of the petroleum prices 
in 1974, the industry’s return on high risk 
domestic. investment was only 11.4%, as 
compared to a return for low-risk manufac- 
turing of 12.9%. In 1973, the return on in- 
vestment for domestic oll and gas was only 
10.5% as compared to 21% on foreign petro- 
leum, or 15.2% overall. This compares with a 
return on investment for all manufacturing 
of 13.8% in that year. Even without these 
tax changes, our 1975 profits were expected 
to be 20-25% lower than 1974, and with 
these changes they are expected to be even 
lower. 

If we are compelled to seek safer invest- 
ments with greater yield, our share of the 
petroleum business necéssarily will be ab- 
sorbed by the larger companies—whose sheer 
volume of cash flow will permit them to 
Stay in the oil and gas business as we are 
forced to phase out. 

PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


1. As to the Windfall Profits Tax— 

It is indefensible to impose a so-called 
“Windfall Profits Tax” upon a product whose 
price is controlled. Even in the event of 
price decontrol, it would be equally indefen- 
sible to single out one industry for a con- 
fiscating excise based solely on price and not 
on profit, If it is determined to enact such 
an unfair tax, Congress must recognize the 
nation’s need for increased domestic invest- 
ment and permit a dollar-for-dollar plow- 
back credit against the Windfall Profits Tax 
for investment in those areas of the domes- 
tic energy industries (including energy 


sources alternative to oil and gas) deemed by 
the Congress to be appropriate. This removes 
management discretion as to the corporate 
disposition of a very large percentage of 
cash flow, but it does insure reinvestment 
during the 


in domestic energy 
crunch. 

2. Incentive for domestic exploration and 
development— 

a. Tax 50% of the taxable income from 
the property at a rate not to: exceed the 
capital gain rate, and the remaining 50% 
as ordinary income without a depletion al- 
lowance. This will give an incentive to the 
smaller companies to stay im the oil and 
gas business rather than selling their proven 
reserves to the major companies; or 

b. Allow an exploration and development 
tax credit equal to 10% of the price of 
each barrel of new or enhanced recovery 
oil and 10% of the price of each mcf of 
new gas produced. 

3. As to price control—— 

&. Decontrol the price of natural gas or, if 
decontrol is not attainable, adopt a suitable 
alternative reflecting the cost of competi- 
tive fuels. 

b. Decontrol the price of oll and petro- 
leum products. 

Adobe Oil & Gas Corp. 

Argo Petroleum Corp. 

Austral Oil Company, Inc. 

Burmah Oil and Gas Co. 

Champlin Petroleum Co. 

Clinton Oil Co. 

Coastal States Gas Corp. 

Equity Oil Co. 

Felmont Oil Corp. 

Forest Oil Corp. 

General Crude Oil Co. 

Helmerich & Payne, Inc, 

Houston Oil & Minerals Corp. 

Husky Oil Company 

Louisiana Land & Exploration Co. 

Mesa Petroleum Co. 

Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 

Murphy Oil Corp. 

Pennzoil Co. 

Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 

Reserve Oil & Gas Co, 

Santa Fe Natural Resources, Inc. 


sources 
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Southland Rayalty Co, 
Tenneco Oil Co, 
Terra Resources, Inc. 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. WAIDELICH, PRESI- 
DENT, CITIES SERVICE Co. 


My name is Charles J. Waidelich. I am 
President of Cities Service Company of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Cities Service is a medium-sized corpora- 
tion engaged primarily in the petroleum and 
natuarl gas business in the United States. 
The Company is fully integrated in the pe- 
troleum business. The domestic petroleum 
activites accounted for approximately 65 per- 
cent of the Company's gross investment in 
property, plant and equipment at the end of 
1974. The Company has 17,400 employees and 
is owned by 123,000 stockholders, 99 percent 
of whom reside in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity 
to discuss with the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs the 
effects of Federal regulations and legislation 
on Cities Service Company and the ability of 
the Company to continue to generate sufi- 
cient capital for reinvestment in the search 
for additional resources of oil and gas. 

The effects of Federal regulations of the 
petroleum industry and the impact of re- 
cently enacted tax legislation have already 
drastically reduced the earnings of Cities 
Service Company. Published reports of other 
petroleum companies show that such a trend 
prevails generally in the petroleum industry. 

Net income of Cities Service for the three 
months ended March 31, 1975, totaled $27 
million, a decline of $39 million, or 59 per- 
cent from the first quarter of 1974. These 
were the lowest first quarter earnings for the 
Company since 1964. 

Of the decline of $39 million in the year-to- 
year net income, $23 million was the direct 
result of Federal regulation. 

Of the $23 million, $15 million was the 
direct result of higher cost of crude oil im- 
posed upon Cities Service by the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973, and the 
remaining $8 million represented the increase 
in, income tax expense over what it would 
have been without the passage of the Tax 
Reduction Act of 1975. 

The principal impact of the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1975 is the provision eliminating per- 
centage depletion on oil and gas production, 
which for Cities Service will result in the loss 
of about $30 million in funds in 1975 that 
otherwise would have been available for re- 
investment in the search for additional 
reserves, 

During the past ten years approximately 
two-thirds of the Company's capital expendi- 
tures have been made for oil and gas ac- 
tivities. About 87 percent of the capital in- 
vested in oil and gas exploration and develop- 
ment was made in the United States. Our 
total capital expenditures and the outlays 
for oll and gas activities in 1974 were the 
highest in the Company's history. For 1975 
our original plans called for a substantial in- 
crease in capital outlays. However, it is now 
clear that total available funds will fall con- 
siderably short of our planned capital ex- 
penditures, requiring a downward adjustment 
in our spending plans. 

Our present program which is just now 
reaching maturity—meaning from the ex- 
ploratory to the drilling phase—started about 
five years ago. In 1970 we completed 129 net 
interest wells and by 1974 the net comple- 
tions increased to 214. 

In 1970 we embarked upon an expanded 
lease acquisition program. In the Gulf of 
Mexico alone, for example, we participated in 
the purchase of 86 tracts at a net bonus cost 
to the Company of $244 million through last 
February 4. 

Capital expenditures for our ambitious 
domestic exploration and production program 
in 1974 totaled $182 million. The 1975 pro- 
gram will be reduced by the $30 million loss 
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of percentage depletion, plus the unrecovered 
costs imposed on Cities Service by the man- 
datory crude oil allocation and entitlements 
programs. 

The entitlements program, which requires 
that Cities Service subsidize our competitors 
for their operations, commenced last Novem- 
ber. In the five months through the end of 
March of this year, the entitlements pro- 
gram has cost Cities Service about $28 mil- 
lion. This is an anti-competitive penalty im- 
posed upon Cities Service for having his- 
torically been a producer and refiner of dome- 
stic crude oil. 

In addition the mandatory crude oll sales 
program requires Cities Service to purchase 
foreign oil to replace lower-priced domestic 
oil that must be sold to others. The cost of 
this program to Cities Service amounted to 
about $7 million in the first quarter of 1975. 

The added costs of these two programs 
amount to approximately three cents per 
gallon on refined products manufactured by 
Cities Service. 

Reduced expenditures for exploration and 
production by Cities Service will mean loss of 
additional production of oll and gas that 
might have been developed. It also means a 
loss of employment opportunities within our 
Company and a possible effect upon employ- 
ment to those contractors and suppliers who 
depend upon Cities Service for business. 

Once our exploration activity turns down- 
ward, it cannot be turned upward within a 
short timeframe. I can assure you that the 
reduction in our 1975 program was made with 
great reluctance and we would be ready to 
reverse the direction if there were a way to 
generate sufficient capital to maintain the 
program. Our results have been good. In fact 
our natural gas production increased in 1974 
counter to the industry trend. Any reduction 
in exploration activity hurts our country. 

There is the urgent need for exploration 
and development just to maintain the na- 
tion's proven domestic reserves of ofl and gas. 
Last year, for example, for each two barrels 
of oil added to domestic reserves, our nation 
produced three barrels. The ratio for natural 
gas was that for each thousand cubic feet 
added to reserves two thousand cubic feet 
were produced. 

The increased activity that is necessary 
cannot become a reality unless sufficient cap- 
ital can be generated. 

How then can an oil company continue to 
develop sufficient domestic resources of oil 
and gas? 

I recommend strongly that. those govern- 
ment regulations that restrict our ability to 
generate capital for reinvestment be removed. 
I refer specifically to the regulations that 
stem from the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act of 1973, such as the crude oil and 
refined product allocation programs, the two- 
tier pricing system for domestic crude oil 
and the entitlements program. 

These programs were designed to meet a 
temporary emergency shortage condition 
which no longer exists. Crude oil is currently 
in ample supply, refineries are operating at 
less than capacity levels and the marketplace 
is highly competitive. Prices of petroleum 
products in the case of Cities Service are 
presently below permitted ceilings and I as- 
sume this to be true of other suppliers. Con- 
tinuation of these restrictive regulations is 
contrary to the intent of Congress when the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 
was enacted. These regulations have the ef- 
fect of curtailing the expansion of oil and 
gas exploration, Regulation of supply is dis- 
torting the workings of the marketplace. 
The consumer is paying, and will continue 
to pay, a price for these programs. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK S. ADDY, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF ECONOMICS AND ADMINISTRATION, 
AMOCO PRODUCTION Co. 

My name is Frederick S. Addy, and I am 

Vice President of Economics and Administra- 
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tion for Amoco Production Company. My 
company is a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, with responsibility for 
exploration and production for oil and gas in 
the United States. 

My comments this morning are directed 
towards the impact that recent government 
actions have had on our exploration and de- 
velopment efforts; specifically, the loss of the 
percentage depletion allowance, and more 
generally, some of the other actions being 
contemplated by Congress or various govern- 
ment agencies. 

To state our position in one sentelice, we 
are in a squeeze. This may sound strange for 
an industry that has experienced a significant 
escalation in prices and which appears to be 
generating large profits and high rates of 
return, but it is an economic fact. The com- 
bination of frozen prices, declining volumes, 
rapidly rising costs in all phases of the busi- 
ness, and increased taxes have crastically 
reduced our Capability to maintain on ag- 
gressive program to find and develop new oil 
and gas reserves. The loss of the percentage 
depletion allowance is only one factor ag- 
gravating this situation, but since it is the 
specific subject of these sessions, I wiil ad- 
Gress it first. 

For the year. 1975, the loss of percentage 
depletion will reduce the funds available to 
us for new investment by about 15%, By this 
I mean that after paying our producing and 
other operatinig expenses, including taxes, 
the balance available for exploration and 
development investments will be 15% less 
than was the case before percentage deple- 
tion was eliminated, Unfortunately, most of 
the resulting reduction in expenditures will 
be concentrated in the exploration phase of 
our business, This is because this segment 
of the business offers the most flexibility for 
being able to implement curtailments in 
operations. 

For example, our exploratory drilling 
budget for this year was originally projected 
to show an increase over 1974. Currently, 
however, we are budgeting an 8% decline. 
Because of inflation, the actual amount of 
physical effort will be on the order of 20- 
25% below last year. We are holding to this 
level of activity not because we don't have 
places to drill, not because we don’t have 
drilling rigs, and not because we don’t have 
pipe, but simply because we don't have the 
money. At the present time, we have a back- 
log of drillable exploration prospects which 
would permit us to expand drilling by at 
least 50%. Drilling rigs are available, pipe is 
stacked up on the ground, and our explora- 
tion people are begging for the opportunity 
to charge ahead, but our cash flow will not 
permit us to do so. 

Available figures suggest that the industry 
is also in the position of having to curtail 
their expansive exploration and development 
programs, Recent industry figures indicate 
that the number of seismic crews in opera- 
tion in the United States is down better 
than 10% from the level last summer. Simi- 
larly, it is almost impossible to pick up an 
industry publication without seeing some 
reference to orders for new drilling rigs being 
canceled. In our own case, we are making 
efforts to cancel contracts for an offshore 
drilling rig, and are seeking outlets to sell 
some of our surplus pipe. 

There are two basic requirements for a 
healthy, expanding domestic industry. The 
first is that the industry must have the 
economic incentive to justify its exploration 
and development activities. The second is 
that the industry must have the financial 
resources to finance those activities. At the 
present time, we and the industry are being 
hit hard on both counts. 

From the incentive standpoint, the Federal 
Energy Administration has tried to encour- 
age exploration by permitting prices for 
“new” oil to reach full market value. This 


certainly has been a step in the right direc- 
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tion. However, the reduction in percentage 
depletion and continued threats of price roll 
back, the imposition of windfall profits taxes, 
or the extension of FPC jurisdiction to intra- 
state gas sales do much te undermine the 
economic incentive. Additionally, price con- 
trols on “old” oil adversely affect the eco- 
nomics associated with increasing production 
and recovery rates from many older fields. 

As I've suggested, granting price relief on 
new production does little good if the in- 
centive is to be undermined by higher taxa- 
tion. Of equal importance with incentive, 
however, is the need for the industry to haye 
the funds available to exploit those oppor- 
tunities for which there is an economice in- 
centive. We and the industry are being par- 
ticularly hard hit in this area. 

First of all, prices for the major portion of 
our production are controlled at low leveis. 
Secondly, industry production has been de- 
clining, so that with relatively stable prices 
over the last year or so revenues are de- 
clining. Additionally, costs are rising every- 
where; employment costs for our company 
last year increased more than 15%, drilling 
costs increased over 20%, the costs for all 
types of equipment needed for production 
purposes increased over 25%., The outlook for 
at least the next several years is more of the 
same—declining production and rising costs. 
The arithmetic is obvious, there will be less 
and less money for those activities necessary 
to find and develop new reserves. 

It is our opinion that the U.S. has suffi- 
cient resources to permit a significant ex- 
pansion of domestic oil and gas production 
and thereby reduce its dependence on over- 
seas sources. The increase in production will 
not occur overnight, for the exploration and 
development process by its very nature in- 
volves significant time lags. To achieve this, 
however, the industry must have the finan- 
cial resources and these can only come from 
the revenues generated from current pro- 
duction, 


IMPORTANCE OF OUR STOCK MAR- 
KETS TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, today 
inflation and recession are clearly our 
leading domestic problems. Spiraling 
prices are making it harder and harder 
for the average American family to make 
ends meet. The high rate of unemploy- 
ment translates into economic tragedy 
for the families of those American work- 
ers who are jobless. 

All Americans understand the impact 
of inflation—it costs more and more to 
fill a supermarket basket. All Americans 
understand the impact of unemploy- 
ment—there is simply no monthly pay- 
check to meet everyday living expenses. 
The current 8.9 percent unemployment 
rate is simply unacceptable. 

Yet few Americans realize that the 
maintenance of healthy stock markets 
in our Nation is crucial to our fights 
against both inflation and recession. 

Today’s inflation is the result of sev- 
eral factors but one way to help reduce 
it is to insure that our economy continu- 
ally maintains adequate levels of produc- 
tion needed for sustained economic 
growth. Although during periods of re- 
cession, excess productive capacity may 
appear in some sectors of the economy, 
we must not lose sight of the importance 
of continually maintaining adequate lev- 
els of productive capacity for noninfla- 
tionary growth. Economic policy makers 
in Washington must not forget that pre- 
vious production shortages and bottle- 


necks significantly contributed to infla- 
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tion. Increased production results in 
greater competition and helps moderate 
prices. However, to increase production 
American industry needs vast sums of 
money and one of the traditional sources 
for financing this expansicn is the stock 
market. 

Industrial expansion and increased 
production are also needed to create new 
jobs and to reduce the danger of a pro- 
longed recession. 

Unfortunately, at this stage our stock 
markets are not providing sufficient 
money to meet the needs of American 
business. As national economic policy is 
formulated to curb inflation, to reduce 
unemployment and to promote growth, 
we must be sure that fiscal, monetary, 
and tax policies are also directed toward 
revitalizing our stock market. 

Mr. President, most Americans view 
our stock markets simply as a vehicle for 
investing money in the hope of making a 
profit. However, this overlooks the fact 
that our stock markets serve a much 
more important and basic function for 
our entire economy. They provide a 
source of equity capital to help industry 
raise money for expansion and moderni- 
zation toward several ends: 

To deliver useful products to the con- 
sumer at reasonable costs; 

To create new jobs for our growing 
work force; 

To compete effectively in a growing 
world market so that we can maintain a 
favorable balance of trade; 

To pay the costs of meeting environ- 
mental standards; and 

To acheve reasonable energy and min- 
eral self-sufficiency. 


Our economy faces a huge demand for 
new capital in the years ahead and only 


with stock markets that function 
smoothly can we expect to meet that 
need and thus help curb inflation and re- 
verse recession. 

Mr. President, a number of prestigious 
organizations and corporations is now 
undertaking an educational campaign— 
known as “Campaign 1976"”—to educate 
the public about the importance of our 
stock markets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an ed- 
itorial from the May 1975 issue of the 
magazine, Better Investing which de- 
scribes “Campaign 1976.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMPAIGN 1976 

For many years, the National Association 
of Investment Clubs has worked to do its 
part in helping to maintain a strong capital 
market and a growing economy by introduc- 
ing individuals to the benefits of owning a 
part of American industry. 

Perhaps now more than ever, industry de- 
pends upon a free flow and availability of 
capital, and, in turn, greater employment de= 
pends upon the vigorous, productive industry 
made possible by sound capital markets. 

Recognizing these needs, NAIC has now 
conceived and is building Campaign 1976, an 
action program aimed at interesting more of 
our citizens in individual ownership of in- 
dustry. 

Investment education has been NAIC’s 
forte, and with this as the base, and with the 
cooperation of business and industry, their 
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Telated associations and organizations and 
the securities industry, millions of our citi- 
zens will be acquainted with the program. 

Mr. James J. Needham, Chairman of the 
Board of the New York Stock Exchange, is 
the Chairman of the Governing Committee 
of Campaign 1976. Shown at the bottom are 
the distinguished persons and organizations 
who have joined the Governing Committee to 
date. Each has agreed to work toward enlist- 
ing other corporations in the program which, 
in turn, will be asked to invite still other 
companies to join in the effort. This com- 
pounding of participation should lead to a 
burgeoning national movement with tre- 
mendous potential impact. 

In concept, the plan is quite simple, inex- 
pensive and yet meaningful. 

Eight pieces of literature have been pro- 
duced for distribution beginning in the last 
quarter of 1975 and continuing through 
seven additional quarters. Each of the small 
folders succinctly discusses the import of a 
particular economic factor as it affects the 
individual. Subjects covered are pricing 
goods, the benefits of high productivity, the 
need for profits, why capital Is important, the 
role of free trade, the implications of world 
trade and the ramifications of inflation. 

It is felt that when every citizen under- 
stands how he or she is affected by all these 
components of the economy, a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of capital mark- 
kets, business and industry can be achieved. 
A natural outgrowth would be a desire to 
participate in and contribute to free enter- 
prise by becoming an owner of American 
business. 

The organizations taking part in Cam- 
paign 1976 will distribute the literature to 
their employees, shareholders, public cus- 
tomers and other groups as each decides. 

It is our hope that many people will, as a 
result, want to learn more about how busi- 
ness and industry operate, their problems 
and their successes. Education becomes the 
key. 

We believe that few mediums can match 
the Investment Club as a way for people in 
all walks of life, of all ages and all levels 
of income to learn how industry works and 
at the same time become owners of that in- 
dustry with modest sums. Learning together 
is what Investment Clubs are all about, and 
through this method, NAIC has introduced 
over 2,000,000 of today’s investors to owner- 
ship of industry. 

The literature of Campaign 1976 urges 
people to take whatever path they like to 
learning and suggests Investment Clubs as 
one route toward investment education. 

Campaign 1976 is designed (1) to make 
a major contribution to bringing about a 
better understanding of business, invest- 
ment and economic factors and how they re- 
late to creating more and better jobs, and 
(2) to interest a large number of individuals 
in becoming owners of industry. 


CAMPAIGN 1976 GOVERNING COMMITTEE 


Chairman: James J. Needham, Chairman 
of the Board, New York Stock Exchange. 

Karl Bendetsen, Director, Champion In- 
ternational Corp. 

Arch N. Booth, President, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Richard M. Brodrick, President, National 
Investor Relations Institute. 

W. Donham Crawford, President, Edison 
Electric Institute. 

Justin Dart, Chairman, Dart Industries. 

Jerome H. Holland, Director, various cor- 
porations. 

E. Douglas Kenna, President, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

Paul Kolton, Chairman, American Stock 
Exchange. 

Juanita M. Kreps, Vice President, Duke 
University. 
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Gordon S. Macklin, President, National 
Association of Securities Dealers. 

Charles H. Prout, Vice President, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc. 

Raymond A. Rich, Chairman, U.S. Filter 
Corporation. 

Robert W. Sarnoff, Chairman, RCA Corpo- 
ration. 

Carl Spielvogel, Vice Chairman, Opera- 
tions, The Interpublic Group of Companies, 
Inc. 

O. Pendleton Thomas, 
Goodrich Corporation. 

J. W. Walter, Chairman, Jim Walter Cor- 
poration. 

C. V. Wood, Jr., President, McCulloch Oil 
Corporation, and Chairman, Committee of 
Publicly Owned Companies. 


Chairman, B. F, 


ENERGY POLICY IN REVERSE 


Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, let me 
repeat what I said just 2 months ago 
when I voted against the conference re- 
port of the Tax Reduction Act. 

At that time I pointed out some of the 
principal defects in the bill which left 
me no choice but to vote against final 
passage. 

First, it is beyond any reasonable dis- 
pute that our national policy should be 
to encourage production of oil and nat- 
ural gas. Yet in this bill we propose to 
eliminate depletion for the integrated 
companies large and small alike, and 
phase out percentage depletion for all 
but 1,000 barrels a day and to reduce 
the rate on that 1,000 barrels to 15 
percent. 

What we have done is to eliminate the 
major incentive we have for the produc- 
tion of more oil and gas while leaving 
for another day consideration of alterna- 
tive incentives. 

At a time when the Nation is in critical 
need of additional oil and gas I cannot 
possibly support legislation which reduces 
the incentive to produce severely needed 
supplies. 

Given the current energy crisis we 
face, I find no sound public policy that 
warrants the action we now seem ready 
to take. 

Mr. President, it has been less than 
2 months since the Tax Reduction Act 
was passed and already its effects on the 
oil and gas industry are apparent. 

Last year the petroleum industry made 
the greatest increase in any 1 year in 
capital investments for oil and gas ex- 
ploration and development. 

In 1974, the Nation’s 17 largest oil 
companies increased capital expenditures 
primarily for new exploration and pro- 
duction by $6.5 billion from $12.8 billion 
in 1973 to $19.2 billion while profits in- 
creased by $4 billion. 

The number of wells rose 20 percent 
and there was a 17-percent increase in 
exploratory drilling. 

Most companies reinvested more than 
their net profits for the year. 

As examples, Sun Oil Co. spent $834 
million, more than twice the amount of 
its profits, in developing new supplies of 
energy and in expanding and modern- 
izing its facilities in 1974. 

Texaco invested in the United States 
71 percent of its total earnings although 
62 percent of those earnings came from 
abroad, 
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But Texaco and the others have had 
to recompute their earnings in 1975 
after the retroactive loss of depletion 


allowance. 

And the 1975 first quarter profits for 
almost all of the oil companies are sub- 
stantially down from last year. 

In order to assess the effects of the 
loss of depletion allowance, oil price con- 
trols and other Federal Energy Admin- 
istration regulatory programs, a panel of 
investment bankers was asked to testify 
before the Senate Interior Committee 
this week. All of them are experts in oil 
and gas financing and have seen the 
rapid effects the loss of depletion allow- 
ance and other pending legislation has 
had on the exploration and drilling ac- 
tivities and plans of both independents 
and majors. 

Mr. President, I would like to quote a 
few paragraphs from the testimony of 
several of these witnesses. 

Here’s what George E. Austin, vice 
president of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 
of New York, said: 

The Tax Reduction Act of 1975 provided 
for the repeal of percentage depletion on oil 
and on some natural gas effective January 1, 
1975. This action will cost the 20 largest 
companies about $2.0 billion per year based 
on present production and present prices. 
Considering that the aggregate cash flow 
(net income plus depreciation, depletion and 
amortization and deferred income taxes) of 
the 20 companies was $21.4 billion in 1974 
while their aggregate capital expenditures 
and exploration expenses were $20.9 billion, 
it is obvious that the loss of percentage de- 
pletion is a very significant amount and will, 
in my opinion, cause a cutback in essential 
domestic exploration and production pro- 
grams, unless the industry is able to raise 
prices to compensate. To the impartial in- 
vestor, this action appears punitive in nature 
since it is well known that many commodi- 
ties are entitled to percentage depletion yet 
oil and natural gas were singled out as not 
justifying it. Phe proposed windfall profits 
tax is another example of punitive legisla- 
tion. 

The Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973 assures all domestic refiners, regardless 
of their operating efficiencies, managerial ex- 
pertise, contractual arrangements and prior 
contribution to the development of national 
energy resources, virtually equal access to, 
and _prices for, their basic raw material, crude 
oil. Within the context of this industry en- 
vironment, the investor is unable to deter- 
mine the fundamental value of a company. 
Should he invest in a company that is pres- 
ently benefiting from the government regu- 
lations when they might be withdrawn on 
short notice? Conversely, should he invest 
in a company that is being hurt by current 
regulations, in anticipation of their removal? 
According to data from the Federal Energy 
Administration, the entitlements program 
has resulted in a transfer of $318 million 
among competing companies in the first four 
months of its existence. While it is nice to 
think of the benefits that certain companies 
have derived from this program, we think it 
is unfair to the stockholders of those com- 
panies who have to make such payments. 

In conclusion, it is clear that economic 
progress depends on capital. I respectfully 
submit to this Committee that investors rep- 
resent the savings that are channeled into 
investments that have made the American 
system what it is today, Because capital is 
a scarce resource, these funds flow to the busi- 
ness which offers the highest return, com- 
mensurate with the risk. We strongly urge 
the Congress not to stifie the petroleum in- 
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dustry, so vital to our society, with onerous 
regulation and counterproductive legislation. 


And, let me quote a few paragraphs 
from the statement of Charles D. Fraser, 
senior vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Midland, Texas: 


Our bank, with $321 million in total as- 
sets and $170 million in loans, could hardly 
be considered a giant of the banking indus- 
try: however, I know of no bank which is 
so totally involyed in the oil and gas busi- 
ness. Midland, Texas, is the focal community 
for oil and gas activities in the geologic re- 
gion known as The Permian Basin. Geo- 
graphically, this basin underlies western 
Texas and southeastern New Mexico. We are 
the largest independent bank in Texas and, 
by far, the largest oil and gas oriented bank 
in The Permian Basin. Our customers range 
from the largest, multi-national oil corpora- 
tions to the smallest of independents. We 
also serve a multitude of oll industry service 
businesses including drilling contractors, well 
servicing contractors, logging companies, 
consulting geologists and engineers, equip- 
ment dealers, construction contractors, etc. 

For many years, we have predicted a re- 
juvenation of the Permian Basin oil and gas 
industry believing that foreign governments 
would force our nation to recognize the 
value of domestically owned and secure en- 
ergy resources. In this sense we predicted the 
OPEC embargo of 1973; although, we had 
not expected this disruption so soon or in 
such a drastic manner. The immediate and 
almost irrational reaction im Congress re- 
sulted in a multitude of punitive proposals 
which, if enacted, would have been disastrous 
for our business as well as for the domestic 
oil industry. This prompted us to dedicate 
ourselves to the establishment of direct con- 
tacts with you in government. From such 
contacts, we hoped to determine probable 
rules of the future regarding our industry 
and to contribute our knowledge in an ef- 
fort to minimize regressive or ill advised 
legislation and regulation. Although our im- 
mediate concern was prompted by the need 
to manage our bank's oil and gas lending, I 
am certain that the consequences of govern- 
mental action with regard to energy policy 
are much more far reaching. Your decisions 
on energy policy will dictate whether or not 
the United States can retain its position as 
the greatest nation in the world. 

Contrary to contemporary opinion, I charge 
that the United States has had a definite 
energy policy regarding crude oil and natural 
gas and that this policy has changed little 
since the OPEC embargo. Unless it is 
changed, our bank, and even worse, the na- 
tion as a whole is doomed to suffer grievous 
consequences. Focusing on the Permian 
Basin, any observer should be able to rec- 
ognize the adverse impact of governmental 
policy on exploration and development ac- 
tivities. The Permian Basin produces one- 
fourth of our daily and domestically secure 
supply of crude oll. Geologically, this region 
is known as a mature basin. In simple terms, 
the Permian Basin has been the subject of a 
big Easter egg hunt which began in about 
1925. Most of the larger eggs have already 
been found, but, in our continuing search 
for the jelly beans, we still find occasional 
large eggs. Examples of large eggs found re- 
cently are the ultra-deep natural gas res- 
ervoirs such as Gomez, Coyanosa, Barstow, 
and Block 16. Additionally, the large volumes 
of crude oi! known to remain in previously 
discovered reservoirs are being subjected to 
expensive improved recovery techniques in 
an effort to maximize ultimate yields. Si- 
multaneously, the areal limits of known 
fields are being extended continuously. The 
potential from these efforts is great, but our 
ability to make these sources available to The 
Nation in a reasonable time frame is threat- 
ened more by Federal policy and limited cap- 
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ital than by technical ability. From our vlew- 
point, current Federal. energy policy contin- 
ues to be a depressant. 


Wallace W. Wilson, vice president of 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, predicted that we 
will be faced with uncontrollable price 
increases and interruptions in supplies 
unless we reverse current energy policies 
quickly. 

He said: 

Mr. Chairman, the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry is caught between the rock and the 
hammer, the rock being the continued price 
controls and allocation regulations, and the 
hammer is the new tax burden imposed by 
the virtual elimination of percentage deple- 
tion. The combined effect of both of these 
measures is to create massive disincentives 
for capital investment in new exploration and 
development of petroleum in this country, at 
a critical time in our history when large in- 
flows of new capital are vitally needed. 

In the course of preparing for my appear- 
ance here today, I reviewed the rather ex- 
tensive record of the debates in both Housss 
which preceded the adoption of the major 
structural changes in percentage depletion. 
I was struck with the observation that the 
proponents for eliminating depietion mainly 
relied upon the same largely discredited ar- 
guments which have characterized previous 
debates on this issue plus the new element of 
reported industry profits fn 1974. As will be 
mentioned further in this statement, these 
so-called obscene profits were largely non- 
recurring and the exceptional components 
are now literally gone with the wind. 

While most of these arguments have been 
debated many times, especially since 1963, 
entirely new economic and political develop- 
ments have occurred with the sudden emer- 
gence of a successful oil price cartel, fol- 
lowing the nationalization of controlling 
interests in former American oil operations 
in most of the OPEC countries. This has been 
a shakeout of major proportions and its ulti- 
mate cost and supply effects to American 
consumers of petroleum cannot now be fore- 
cast with certainty. One prediction that was 
made time after time by industry represent- 
atives over a period of many years now has 
been fulfilled, with a vengeance: 

“There is no sécurity in foreign sources of 
supply for an indispensible commodity, and 
if our reliance on such sources for petroleum 
continues to grow we-will be faced with un- 
controllable price increases and interrup- 
tions in supplies”. 


Mr. President, we were fortunate to 
have such men before the committee 
which the Senate by Senate Resolution 
45, commissioned to make a study of 
national fuels and energy policy. 

So that all Senators may have the 
benefit of their views of one of, if not 
the most,s critical problems facing the 
Nation, I ask unanimous consent that 
their full statements be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. AUSTIN, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST Co. or New 
YORK, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, U.S. SENATE, MAY 19, 
1975 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 

I am George E. Austin, a Vice President of 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New 

York and a Group Head in our Trust and 

Investment Division, with responsibility for 

Investment Reseach in the broad field of 

Energy. I am also a Past President of the 

Oil Analysts Group of New York, a 100 mem- 
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ber professional organization of petroleum 
industry security analysts from various 
banks, insurance companies, institutional 
brokerage firms, and investment advisors in 
the New York area. I am here today, at the 
invitation of your Committee, to offer some 
brief comments on existing and pending leg- 
islative actions Involving the petroleum in- 
dustry from the viewpoint of an investor. 
As a representative of a large investor, and 
as one who is familiar with the fundamentals 
of the energy situation and the petroleum 
industry, I have two points to make. First, 
the petroleum industry needs substantial 
additional capital in order for the nation to 
improve its self-sufficiency in energy. Second, 
potential investors are hesitant about mak- 
ing investments in the petroleum industry 
because of excessive government regulation 
and punitive legislation. 

Before discussing these two points, I would 
like to briefly describe the activities of our 
Trust and Investment Division. We act as 
trustee for over 600 employee benefit plans, 
mostly pension funds for the employees of 
American industry, and as investment ad- 
visor to endowment funds and charitable or- 
ganizations. We also act as trustee and ad- 
ministrator for personal trusts and estates. 
At the end of last year, the assets under our 
management amounted to $17.8 billion, 
about two-thirds, of which were invested in 
common stocks or other equity type securi- 
ties. Within the total of assets under man- 
agement, we held $1.4 billion in common 
stocks of energy related companies, includ- 
ing about $0.7 billion in companies that pro- 
vide services or products to the petroleum in- 
dustry and about $0.7 billion in oil com- 
panies. Considering the size of these hold- 
ings, we feel an obligation to our clients 
to express our views on legislative matters 
that have an impact on the petroleum in- 
dustry and, therefore, on the investments 
that we make in their behalf. 

Returning to my first point, why does the 
petroleum industry need substantial addi- 
tional capital? In order to simplify my an- 
swer to that question, I would like to refer 
to the attached table, which shows that do- 
mestic additions to petroleum reserves have 
not kept pace with domestic petroleum pro- 
duction and consumption, I think we should 
at least replace the quantity that we use 
each year, that is, about 10.0 billion barrels 
of oll, Mquids and natural gas equivalent. 
Over the past ten years, we have discovered 
an average of 6.5 billion barrels (including 
the North Slope of Alaska). As indicated on 
the table, the additions to reserves in the 
past several years have been far below that 
average. I would like to emphasize that this 
is a minimum expectation, one which does 
not provide for any growth in consumption. 
Furthermore, the cost to find and develop 
additional reserves in the U.S. has gone up 
sharply, from around $1.50 per barrel ten 
years ago to around $3.00 per barrel pres- 
ently. The $3.00 per barrel pe does not 
include royalty payments to the tand owner, 
operating costs, severance taxes, or income 
taxes. It is an approximation of the gross in- 
vestment for exploration and production di- 
vided by the reserves discovered. It also does 
not include refining, transportation and mar- 
keting costs. 

Based on the $3.00 per barrel finding and 
development cost, we should be spending 
$30.0 billion per year for exploration and 
production in the U.S. to bring on 10.0 
billion barrels per year. In 1974, we estimate 
that the petroleum industry, both integrated 
companies and independents, spent $15.0 
billion for domestic exploration and produc- 
tion, only one-half of the required amount. 
To give some idea of what that unit finding 
cost means, I would like to mention that the 
petroleum industry has spent around $40.0 
billion in the Gulf of Mexico (an established 
producing area which accounts for close to 
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15% of our oil and natural gas production) 
since the beginning of significant activity 
there (around 1950) and has discovered 18.0 
billion barrels of reserves in 25 years. ‘Those 
figures represent a unit cost of roughly $2.25 
per barrel. Since that unit cost is an average 
over the past 25 years, it does not fully re- 
flect the sharp increase in drilling expenses 
in recent years. The total expenditures in- 
clude $14.0 billion for lease bonuses paid by 
the petroleum industry to the federal gov- 
ernment, 

Can the petroleum industry generate its 
capital requirements internally? Based on 
present prices for domestic oil and natural 
ges, it seems unlikely that the net income 
and cash flow of the petroleum industry will 
be sufficient to finance the necessary capital 
programs, To support this conclusion, I am 
going to refer to aggregate data for the 20 
largest U.S. based oll companies. These 20 
companies account for about 60% of the oll 
and natural gas production in the U.S. and 
about 80% of the refining and marketing in 
the U.S. The largest company accounts for 
only 9% of the industry, indicating a very 
competitive environment. The total assets of 
these 20 companies were $145.1 billion at the 
end of last year, indicating a very capital in- 
tensive business. The following table shows 
the net income, return on average total assets 
and return on average total capital (stock- 
holder's equity plus long term debt plus 
minority interest) for these companies for 
five different years. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Return on 
average 
total 
Capital 
(percent) 


Return on 
average 
total assets 
(percent) 


Net income 
(billions) 


As indicated, net income increased rela- 
tively slowly from 1965 to 1972, and the re- 
turn fell, The growth in net income In the 
1965 to 1972 period was 5.2% per year. Net 
income rose sharply in 1973 and 1974, mostly 
as a result of higher prices, and the return 
reached a more satisfactory level of 16.7% 
in 1974. A classical economist would argue 
that the higher net income was simply a 
result of a normal correction in the market. 
That is, after a period when supply exceeded 
demand, the absence of adequate investment 
finally brought about a situation where de- 
mand exceeded supply and prices rose ac- 
cordingly. However, net income will prob- 
ably drop by around 23% this year because 
of: 1) additional incomes taxes, due to the 
repeal of percentage depletion, 2) the ab- 
sence of inventory profits, which to a certain 
extent artificially inflated 1974 results, 3) 
lower chemical profits, and 4) the impact of 
the recession on oil demand and profit mar- 
gins. The return will decline to an unsatis- 
factory level because of the e decrease 
in net income. So, Just at the time that the 
return reached a level that would encourage 
investment, the government, in the form of 
the repeal of percentage depletion, brought 
about a situation which will discourage in- 
vestment. 

What is an adequate return? Considering: 
1) the high risk associated with searching 
for oll and natural gas, 2) the high cost of 
capital (high interest rates and low price 
to earnings ratios), and 3) inflationary fac- 
tors, which cause the assets on the balance 
sheet (at historical costs) to be substan- 
tially understated relative to replacement 
costs, I would suggest that a consistent re- 
turn on total capital of 15% to 20%, is 
needed for the petroleum industry to gen- 
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erate the amount of capital necessary to im- 
prove the nation’s self-sufficiency in energy. 
For comparison, I would like to cite a few 
figures for the 13 largest companies in the 
drug industry. In both industries, there has 
historically been a large amount of risk and 
a strong demand for the products. By that 
I mean the exploration risks in the petro- 
leum industry and the research risk in the 
drug industry. In the case of the former, a 
company takes a big chance when searching 
for cil and natural gas, and in the case of 
the latter, the company takes a big chance 
in starting a project to develop a new medical 
product. Over many years, the success of 
both of these industries has contributed im- 
portantly to the progress of our soclety—one 
in the availability of reasonable quantities 
of low cost energy and the other in the in- 
troduction of better products to preserve our 
health. The return on average total assets 
and on average total capital for the drug 
industry in 1974 was 128% and 20.1%, re- 
spectively. The average return for the drug 
industry in the period 1965 to 1974 was 13.8% 
and 19.8% on assets and capital, respectively, 

In order to achieve a return on total cap- 
ital of 15% to 20%, I believe that an oil 
price of $10.00 to $12.00 per barrel and a 
natural gas price of $1.75 to $2.00 per Mcf 
are necessary. Therefore, I recommend re- 
moval of price controls in the petroleum 
industry. If the petroleum industry does not 
have sufficient incentives, in the form of 
higher prices, to enable it to realize an ade- 
quate return, the companies will have to look 
to outside investors to supply the necessary 
capital. 

However, going to my second point, in- 
vestors are hesitant about making commit- 
ments to the petroleum industry because 
they fear that excessive government regula- 
tion will prevent them from realizing an 
adequate return on their investments, in 
the form of dividend or interest income 
and/or capital appreciation. Naturally, the 
investor seeks the highest rate of return 
commensurate with the risk. I would like 
to cite three factors which make investors 
wonder if they will get an adequate return 
on their holdings of companies in the petro- 
leum industry—1) price controls on oil and 
natural gas, 2) punitive tax legislation, and 
3) the entitlements program. 

The ofl industry remained under price 
controls when the Economic Stabilization 
Act of 1970 expired on April 30, 1974. Gen- 
erally speaking, price controls create artificial 
pressures within an industry, breed com- 
placency and inefficiencies and, consequently, 
deter investors. Let me give you an example 
of how price controls affect investors. Nat- 
ural gas prices at the wellhead have been 
regulated by the Federal Power Commission 
since 1954. As the demand for natural gas 
increased over the years, investors became 
concerned that supply was not keeping pace 
with demand simply because the permitted 
increase in prices lagged the rapidly escalat- 
ing costs, It did not seem to us that the 
profit incentive, so necessary to stimulate 
the search for new supplies, was there. As a 
result, we reduced significantly our client's 
holdings in the natural gas industry. 

I think it is fair to say that investors have 
a tendency to avoid regulated industries. 
Why is this so? In order to generate a good 
rate of return in regulated industries, there 
usually has to be timely and adequate price 
increases or rate relief and investors have 
observed from past experience that such in- 
creases or relief can be very slow În coming 
when governmental factors are involved. 
Meanwhile, the stockholders and bondholders 
suffer because of loss of income or decline 
in value, while the problems of the industry 
are worked out. The experience of the elec- 
tric utility industry in attempting to get 
rate relief when fuel costs rose last year is 
ample evidence of this point. Similar dim- 
culties in the airline and railroad industries 
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have left many investors with a negative 
attitude about making commitments to reg- 
ulated companies. 

For a contrast in investor attitudes, I 
would again like to refer to the drug indus- 
try. The mean price to earnings ratio for 
the petroleum industry is 7.4 based on latest 
12 months earnings, while the mean multiple 
for the drug industry is 20.2 on the same 
basis. That is, investors are willing to pay 
almost three times more for the drug in- 
dustry earnings, as they are for the petro- 
leum industry earnings. One of the main 
reasons for this difference in evaluation is 
the uncertainty of present and potential 
government regulation and legislation in the 
petroleum industry. 

The Tax Reduction Act of 1975 provided 
for the repeal of percentage depletion on oil 
and on some natural gas effective January 1, 
1975. This action will cost the 20 largest 
companies about $2.0 billion per year based 
on present production and present prices. 
Considering that the aggregate cash flow (net 
income plus depreciation, depletion and 
amortization and deferred income taxes) of 
the 20 companies was $21.4 billion in 1974 


Real GNP 
(billions) 
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while their aggregate capital expenditures 
and exploration expenses. were $20.9 billion, 
it is obvious that the loss of percentage de- 
pletion is a very significant amount and will, 
in my opinion, cause a cutback in essential 
domestic exploration and production pro- 
grams, unless the industry is able to raise 
prices to compensate. To the impartial in- 
vestor, this action appears punitive in nature 
since it is well known that many commodi- 
ties are entitled to percentage depletion yet 
oil and natural gas were singled out as not 
justifying it. The proposed windfall profits 
tax is another example of punitive legis- 
lation. 

The Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
of 1973 assures all domestic refiners, regard- 
less of their operating efficiencies, managerial 
expertise, contractual arrangements and prior 
contribution to the development of national 
energy resources, virtually equal access to, 
and prices for, their basic raw material, crude 
oil. Within the context of this industry en- 
vironment, the investor is unable to deter- 
mine the fundamental value of a company. 
Should he invest in a company that is 
presently benefitting from the government 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES D: FRASER, SENIOR 
VICE PRESIDENT, THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
or MIDLAND, Tex, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
on INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFARS, U.S, 
Senate, May 19, 1975 
I am Charles D. Fraser from Midland, 

‘Texas. I am employed by The First National 

Bank of Midland in the capacities of Senior 

Vice President, Loan Officer, and Petroleum 

Engineer in charge of our Oil and Gas De- 

partment. My experience in the ofl industry 

began upon graduation from The University 
of Texas in June 1958, I hold Bachelor and 

Master of Science degrees in Petroleum En- 

gineering and I am a Registered Professional 

Engineer in The State of Texas. For the last 

eight and one half years, I have been in 

banking. Before entering the banking field, 

I was a Petroleum Engineer with Mobil Oil 

Corporation for seven years and a petroleum 

consultant for two years. I am a Director of 

The Independent Petroleum Association of 

America and of The Permian Basin Petroleum 

Association. 

Our bank, with $321 million in total assets 
and $170 million in loans, could hardly be 
considered a giant of the banking industry; 
however, I know of no bank which is so 
totally involved in the oil and gas business, 
Midland, Texas, is the focal community for 
oll and gas activities in the geologic region 
known as The Permian Basin. Geographical- 
ly, this basin underlies western Texas and 
southeastern New Mexico. We are the largest 
independent bank in Texas and, by far the 
largest oil and gas oriented bank in The 
Permian Basin. Our customers range from 
the largest, multi-national ofl corporations 
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regulations when they might be withdrawn 
on short notice? Conversely, should he inyest 
in a company that is being hurt by current 
regulations, in anticipation of their re- 
moval? According to data from the Federal 
Energy Administration, the entitlements 
program has resulted in a transfer of $318 
million among competing companies in the 
first four months of its existence. While it 
is nice to think of the benefits that certain 
companies haye derived from this program, 
we think it is unfair to the stockholders of 
those companies who have to make such 
payments. 

In conclusion, it is clear that economic 
progress depends on capital. I respectfully 
submit to this Committee that investors 
represent the savings that are channeled 
inte investments that have made the Amer- 
ican system what it is today. Because capital 
is a scarce resource, these funds flow to the 
business which offers the highest return, 
commensurate with the risk. We strongly 
urge the Congress not to stifle the petroleum 
industry, so vital to our society, with oner- 
ous regulation and counterproductive legis- 
lation, 
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to the smallest of independents. We also 
serve a multitude of oil industry service busi- 
nesses including drilling contractors, well 
servicing contractors, logging companies, 
consulting geologists and engineers, equip- 
ment dealers, construction contractors, etc, 

For many years, we have predicted a re- 
jJuvenation of The Permian Basin oil and gas 
industry believing that foreign governments 
would force our nation to recognize the value 
of domestically owned and secure energy re- 
sources. In this sense we predicted the OPEC 
embargo of 1973; although, we had not ex- 
pected this disruption so soon or in such a 
drastic manner. The immediate and almost 
irrational reaction in Congress resulted in a 
multitude of punitive proposals which, if 
enacted, would have been disastrous for our 
business as well as for the domestic oil in- 
dustry. This prompted us to dedicate our- 
selves to the establishment of direct contact 
with you in government. From such con- 
tacts, we hoped to determine probable rules 
of the future regarding our industry and to 
contribute our knowledge in an effort to 
minimize regressive or ill advised legislation 
and regulation. Although our immediate con- 
cern was prompted by the need to manage 
our bank’s oil and gas lending, I am certain 
that the consequences of governmental ac- 
tion with regard to energy policy are much 
more far reaching. Your decisions on eneergy 
policy will dictate whether or not The United 
States can retain its position as the greatest 
nation in the world. 

Contrary to contemporary opinion, I charge 


that The United States has had a definite 
energy policy regarding crude oll and natural 


gas and that this policy has changed little 
since the OPEC embargo. Uniless it is changed, 
our bank, and even worse, the nation as a 
whole is doomed to suffer grievous conse- 
quences, Focusing on the Permian Basin, any 
observer should be able to recognize the ad- 
verse impact of governmental policy on ex- 
ploration and development activities. The 
Permian Basin produces one-fourth of our 
daily and domestically secure supply of crude 
oll. Geologically, this region is known as a 
mature basin. In simple terms. The Permian 
Basin has been the subject of a big Easter 
egg hunt which began in about 1925. Most 
of the larger eggs have already been found, 
but, in our continuing search for the Jelly 
beans, we still find occasional large eggs. 
Examples of large eggs found recently are 
the ultra-deep natural gas reservoirs such 
as Gomez, Coyanosa, Barstow, and Block 16. 
Additionally, the large volumes of crude oil 
known to remain in previously discovered 
reservoirs are being subjected to expensive, 
improved recovery techniques in an effort 
to maximize ultimate yields. Simultaneously, 
the areal limits of known fields are being 
extended continuously. The potential from 
these efforts is great, but our ability to make 
these sources available to The Nation in a 
reasonable time frame is threatened more 
by Federal policy and limited capital than 
by technical ability. From our viewpoint, cur- 
rent Federal energy policy continues to be 
a depressant. 

The energy policy of which I speak is 
amply documented in pre-1975, Federal tax 
laws; FEA regulations flowing from authority 
of the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
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of 1973; Federal Power Commission actions 
on natural gas pricing; and, most recently, 
the Tax Reduction Act of 1975. Pre-1975 tax 
laws appear to have been designed to en- 
courage investment of American capital in 
the search for “cheap” foreign oil reserves. 
With little effective restraint on resulting 
imports, domestic exploration and develop- 
ment was condemned and discouraged. Addi- 
tionally, 1969 tax reform legislation reduced 
the vitally needed depletion allowance, elim- 
inated the carved out production payment 
as a viable means of generating capital, and 
de-valued domestic oil and gas properties by 
eliminating the ABC production payment. 
Simultaneously and under the guise of con- 
sumerism, the Federal Power Commission 
insured a forewarned shortage of natural 
gas by applying magic formulas for return 
on investment based on always out-of-date 
cost information and with no thought given 
to forward projections of the cost of finding 
gas in increasingly marginal reservoirs or at 
depths exceeding 20,000 feet. After more than 
15 years of this well defined policy, it is 
amazing that any oil men are left in the 
Permian Basin. 

The impact of National Energy Policy on 
the Permian Basin is vividly demonstrated 
by the statistics in Table I (attached), Some 
of the key comparisons are: 


Wells 
drilled 


Crude oil 
produced 


Footage 


running drilled 


515 
125 
271 


551, 000, 000 
707, 000, 000 
809, 000, 000 


It took the OPEC embargo to break the 
depression gripping our region, From 1960 
through 1972, people moved away from The 
Permian Basin, students avoided the disci- 
plines of geology and petroleum engineering, 
supply companies went out of business, rigs 
were stacked and cannibalized for parts, 
equipment manufacturers were forced to 
other industries by a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of salvaged machinery, and our capac- 
ity to explore and develop evaporated. The 
price of crude oil at the wellhead remained 
virtually constant but declined in real dol- 
lars because of inflation. In 1970, there were 
more than 3000 vacant houses in Midland 
alone. 

When the OPEC embargo and cartel price 
increases struck, our local oll and gas indus- 
try revitalized dramatically, as shown above. 
On May 9, 1975, 253 rotary drilling rigs were 
ru: in The Permian Basin; more than 
double the 1970 average. Many more old rigs 
are in various stages of reconstruction and 
rig manufacturers have a large backlog of 
orders for new equipment. It would appear 
that the domestic industry is going all out 
in response to improved economics. I warn 
you that this is not true. We as bankers and 
our oil customers know that our economic 
incentive is hanging by a thread. 

Consider the furor over the price for “ex- 
empt” crude oil at the wellhead. The Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 pro- 
vided authority under which regulations 
suddenly defined four types of crude oil; 
new, released, old, and stripper. Following 
the traditional FPC concept of tiers, oil dis- 
covered in 1972 or before was arbitrarily 
classified as “old” and its wellhead price was 
frozen. To eliminate competition for “old” 
oil, producers are effectively prohibited from 
changing purchasers. As independent refin- 
ers, independent marketers, and businesses 
vitally dependent on petroleum products 
such as trucking companies realized the 
value of domestically secure sources, com- 
petition for the relatively small supply of 
“new” crude oil available for sale drove 
prices to totally unexpected levels. Neither 
our bank or its customers trust the ultimate 
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validity of prices caused by this artificial tier 
system; therefore, we arbitrarily discount 
these prices in our loan decisions to levels 
of $7 to $8 per barrel. Simultaneously, our 
customers are taking a wait and see attitude. 
It could be that The Permian Basin crude oll 
is worth more than $10 per barrel to The 
Nation, but government policy has distorted 
the market to one of total uncertainty. Price 
control advocates make our loan and invest- 
ment decisions even more uncertain. Some 
argue that domestic crude oil should be 
worth more than foreign crude oil. In real 
value, I am sure that this argument Is true, 
Others contend that there is no free market 
because a cartel is fixing values. Factually, 
foreign countries can fix prices only on the 
portion of energy needs we are forced to im- 
port. The distorting tier system om the well- 
head price for the 60% of our supply pro- 
duced domestically will have to be removed 
before our bank will be willing to lend ag- 
gressively and before our customers will be 
willing to invest at maximum levels. 

Within the past 45 days, enthusiasm for 
accelerating The Permian Basin oil activity 
has been further dampened as the content of 
The Tax Reduction Act of 1975 becomes 
known to us and our customers. We all know 
that the capital available to sustain our 
activity has been abruptly reduced by elimi- 
nation of the depletion allowance for a ma- 
jor segment of the industry. Even though 
special exemptions in The Act preserve de- 
pletion to some extent for most of our local 
customers, total capital available In our area 
has been reduced. The result of this legisla- 
tion has been immediate curtailment of 
drilling and development programs in the 
Permian Basin! For the first time since the 
embargo, drilling contractors are soliciting 
work instead of being able to select from a 
long list of anxious oil operators. One con- 
tractor reportedly has four rigs down with 
no place to go. One of our customers has re- 
leased four rigs within the past 30 days. 
Equipment orders are being cancelled and 
salesmen are pounding the pavement in 
search of replacement purchasers. One large 
supply company has come up with a third 
quarter allocation of casing and tubing for 
which they are seeking purchases. Did The 
Tax Reform Act of 1975 actually cause this 
sudden drop in enthusiasm which I call a 
“wait and see attitude?” 

The answer is simple. Added to the uncer- 
tainties over pricing, complex regulations 
and price controls already in effect, and the 
potential impact of proposals under consid- 
eration in Congress such as a price roll back 
imposed either by legislation or via a wind- 
fali profits excise tax, Federal control of 
intra-state gas prices, changes in tax treat- 
ment of intangible costs, and a Federal oll 
and gas company, passage of The Tax Re- 
form Act of 1975 has convinced us that the 
risk of yet another piece of disastrous legis- 
lation exceeds the reward to be realized by 
an all out investment effort to find new oil 
and gas. Permian Basin oil operators are 
pulling in their horns! 

The complex provisions of The Tax Reform 
Act are enough in themselves to force a pru- 
dent oil man to defer investments until he 
can assess the ultimate impact of this law 
on his present and future income. Consider 
some of these unresolved questions. 

1. Is the owner of a natural gas treating 
plant, commonly called a gasoline plant, a 
refiner or a retailer and therefore ineligible 
for percentage depletion? 

2. What is a “transferred proven property?” 

3. Will charitable gifts reduce taxable in- 
come computed without regard to depletion 
and thereby reduce allowable depletion un- 
der the 65% limit? 

4. What does “natural gas sold under a 
fixed contract” mean? 

Many other questions exist in the minds of 
oil men (and bankers) regarding the ulti- 
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mate impact of this law. Unfortunately, it 
appears that the courts will eventually have 
to decide what Congress intended. 

In summary, every action taken by govern- 
ment to date appears to be retaliatory and 
dedicated to a “no win” policy with regard 
to self sufficiency. Yet, the most pessimistic 
estimators conclude that more than 50 bil- 
lion barrels of ofl and more than 450 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas remain to be dis- 
covered within the secure boundaries of The 
United States. Optimistic estimators suggest 
450 billion barrels and 2,000 trillion cubic 
feet. Who is correct and what is the reward 
for finding out? Even 50 billion barrels of oil 
would add 15 plus years to our present do- 
mestic capacity of about 10 years using a 
flat life approach and 1974 production. Sup- 
pose the optimists are correct? The only way 
to find out is to explore. 


Price control advocates say a free market 
for domestic crude oil and natural gas will 
cause rampant inflation and hardship on the 
consumer, These people profess the ability 
to select an “adequate” wellhead price. I urge 
you to be skeptical of forecasts by intellect- 
uals who try to predict the “proper” price 
for oil and gas at the wellhead. No one knows 
what the price of these energy sources must 
be to elicit the quickest possible increase in 
domestic productive capacity and maximize 
ultimate discovery of domestic reserves. When 
the cost of petroleum products get too high, 
for instance, at the service station, we the 
consuming public will impose a ceiling and 
voluntarily conserve. Is this not better than 
becoming 60% dependent on foreign oll and 
then having the valve shut off or the price 
raised to $25 per barrel. 


I urge you to participate in a change of 
policy toward the American oil and gas in- 
dustry to one of encouragement rather than 
the traditional policy of restriction, criti- 
cism, and condemnation. Our bank and its 
customers are not asking for price supports 
or subsidies. We feel that the- utility ap- 
proach followed by The Federal Power Com- 
mission with regard to natural gas pricing 
is a demonstrated failure and should be dis- 
carded. The tier system of pricing domestic 
crude oil must be phased away without a 
legislated price roll back or windfall excise 
tax. If a windfall tax is imposed, failure to 
include a liberal “plow back” recovery fea- 
ture will be disastrous. Provisions of The Tax 
Reform Act of 1975 regarding depletion 
should be reconsidered and simplified. The 
term depletion allowance should be renamed 
for what it was supposed to accomplish; viz, 
an allowance for capital recovery, and made 
available to the entire oil industry. A plow 
back feature regarding depletion would ap- 
pear potentially acceptable and certainly bet- 
ter than present law. 

The only way to escape from arbitrarily 
high costs and uncertainty of crude oil sup- 
ply imposed on the American people by for- 
eign governments is to develop our own en- 
ergy resources. The alternative is to be even 
more vulnerable. Activity in The Permian 
Basin has slowed preceptibly. We are not 
reacting out of anger. Before our bank and 
its customers can hope to maximize our in- 
vestment capabilities, you must establish the 
rules under which we must play. Until you 
act, we are forced by prudence to move at 
a cautious pace. $ 
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STATEMENT OF WALLACE W. Witson, VICE 
PRESIDENT, CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NA- 
TIONAL BANK & TrusT Co. OF CHICAGO, 
TO THE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, U.S. SEN- 
ATE, May 19, 1975 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 

mittee: My name is Wallace W. Wilson, I am 
Vice President, Energy and Mineral Resources 
Division, of Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, and 
have been associated with this bank for more 
than 19 years. My responsibilities have in- 
cluded account administration, financial 
planning and lending activity for a broad 
spectrum of the energy industries, including 
major integrated oll companies, independent 
oil and gas producers, coal mining compa- 
nies and joint ventures for the development 
of synthetic fuels. Prior to joining Continen- 
tal Bank I was employed as manager of a 
headquarters engineering staff for a major 
international oil company, and as Assistant 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering at the 
University of Texas. I also served as a re- 
search group leader for another interna- 
tional major oil company, and as a staff en- 
gineer for a large consulting petroleum engi- 
neering firm. My total professional experi- 
ence with the energy industries spans more 
than 33 years. 

I belong to a number of engineering, pro- 
fessional and honorary organizations related 
to the production and utilization of energy 
fuels, and serve on the Energy Resources 
Commission for the State of Illinois. 

My appearance here today is for the pur- 
pose of presenting my views on recent legis- 
lation affecting the petroleum industry, espe- 
cially the virtual elimination of percentage 
depletion for large producers of oll and gas 
and the extension of crude oil price controls 
and allocation regulations. The views ex- 
pressed are my own, and do not necessarily 
reflect the position of my employer. 

Mr. Chairman, the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry is caught between the rock and the 
hammer, the rock being the continued price 
controls and allocation regulations, and the 
hammer is the new tax burden imposed by 
the virtual elimination of percentage deple- 
tion. The combined effect of both of these 
measures is to create massive disincentives 
for capital investment in new exploration and 
development,of petroleum in this country, 
at a critical time in our history when large 
inflows of new capital are vitally needed. 

In the course of preparing for my appear- 
ance here today, I reviewed the rather exten- 
sive record of the debates on both Houses 
which preceded the adoption of the major 
structural changes in percentage depletion. 
I was struck with the observation that the 
proponents for eliminating depletion mainly 
relied upon the same largely discredited 
arguments which have characterized previous 
debates on this issue plus the new element 
of reported industry profits in 1974. As will 
be mentioned further in this statement, 
these so-called obscene profits were largely 
nonrecurring and the exceptional com- 
ponents are now literally gone with the wind, 
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While most of these arguments have de- 
veloped, entirely new economic and political 
developments have occurred with the sudden 
emergence of a successful oll price cartel, fol- 
lowing the nationalization of controlling in- 
terests in former American oil operations in 
most of the OPEC countries. This has been a 
shakeout of major proportions and its ulti- 
mate cost and supply effects to American 
consumers of petroleum cannot now be fore- 
cast with certainty. One prediction that was 
made time after time by industry represent- 
atives over a period of many years now has 
been fulfilled, with a vengeance: 

There is no security in foreign sources of 
supply for an indispensible commodity, and 
if our reliance on such sources for petroleum 
continues to grow we will be faced with un- 
controllable price increases and Interruptions 
in supplies, 

There is not enough time at my disposal 
to respond adequately to the rationale of 
those who successfully engineered adoption 
of the repeal of percentage depletion for oll 
and gas, The record already is replete with 
expert testimony to these points. I would like 
to make some observations, however, con- 
cerning what I believe are the essential is- 
sues. 

First, percentage depletion has been a con- 
troversial issue because it has not been ad- 
equately understood by those outside of the 
extractive industries to which it applies. Un- 
fortunately the basic concept of depletion, 
which is accounting for that portion of gross 
incomé which properly represents recovery of 
eapital, as contrasted with earned income, 
has become muddled with many other un- 
related considerations. The rationale for bas- 
ing the depletion deduction on value, rather 
than the actual cost of a specific productive 
venture, is quite simple and reasonable; 
while value often exceeds unit costs, the 
productive facility may be sold with ad- 
vantageous capital gain tax treatment to 
another operator for its market value, with 
the new owner having the purchase price as 
his basis for cost depletion. The question 
here is whether the original developer, who 
assumed the greater risk, also should be pen- 
alized with a lower basis for depletion than 
one who later purchases the property. To re- 
spond in the affirmative is to presume that 
the wildcatter could never afford to operate 
his own discoveries, but instead would be 
forced to sell them to someone else who 
would have more favorable tax treatment. 
It follows that depletion, to be equitable; was 
based upon value rather than cost. It also 
follows that with the phase-out of percent- 
age depletion for independent operators they 
will have much less incentive to engage in 
exploration and development because liqul- 
dation will be more attractive than con- 
tinued operation. By the same token, of 
course, there will be materially more in- 
centive for companies who continue to op- 
erate producing properties to utilize their 
available capital for acquisitions rather than 
for the more risky exploration and develop- 
ment of new sources of supply. 

Second, the combined effect of price con- 
trols, allocation regulations and the loss of 
percentage depletion is to reduce the 
amount of capital available for reinvestment, 
at a time when the only realistic solutions 
to our long-term energy dilemma require in- 
creased capital investment In new explora- 
tion and development. The Treasury estimate 
of $1.7 billion of additional taxes from the 
depletion changes is equivalent to about 10 
percent of the capital budgeted for domestic 
petroleum activity during 1975. More signifi- 
cant, however, this amount is equivalent to 
about 20 percent of the average annual do- 
mestic investment during the last 10 years. 
I find it very hard to believe that annual 
cash flow losses of this magnitude even 
should be contemplated at the same time 
that major energy legislation is being draft- 
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ed for the specific purpose of encouraging 
both the conservation of resources and de- 
yelopment of new sources of supply. 

One can but wonder whether the basic 
causes of our energy difficulties have been 
recognized. For example, the elimination of 
percentage depletion will reduce cash flow 
for reinvestment in domestic oil and gas op- 
erations by about $2 billion annually, and 
legislation now under consideration would 
appropriate a comparable sum for long-range 
research programs on new and exotic energy 
resources that could not be commercially 
available for decades, The revenue loss from 
the elimination of depletion cannot be made 
up through higher crude oil prices because 
about two-thirds of the domestic crude oil 
output is under price controls at less than 
half the present world price. And at the same 
time Congress seriously considers even more 
new financial deterrants in the form of so- 
called windfall profits taxes—actually merely 
new excise taxes, completely unrelated to 
earned profits—and a crude oil price roll- 
back to pre-embargo levels. These proposals, 
taken In the aggregate, suggest that Con- 
gress has written off the domestic petroleum 
industry as a significant factor in supplying 
our future energy needs. 

Despite much that has been said about the 
hazards of becoming even more reliant upon 
foreign sources for our petroleum needs, the 
current legislative program encourages 
growth in demand by continuing price con- 
trols at unrealistic levels, at a time when 
additional supplies can be provided only by 
imports. Price controls on crude oil there- 
fore are buttressing the present level of 
world prices for crude oil by maintaining the 
high level of demand at the same time that 
our evident national policy is to significantly 
reduce our imports of crude ofl and products. 
The present allocation procedures similarly 
are adding to the demand for imported 
petroleum by the inclusion of East Coast 
product imports in the entitlements pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, it is already evident that 
the domestic petroleum industry is being 
forced to slow its capital expenditures be- 
cause of the financial burdens imposed by 
the present allocation regulations and the 
major depletion changes just enacted. Prac- 
tically every major company has announced 
substantially lower earnings for the fourth 
quarter of 1974 and the first quarter of 1975. 
The reported profits of early 1974, which 
some had termed “obscene” also were only 
temporary, since they principally arose from 
nonrecurring inventory valuations and for- 
eign exchange gains. 

Capital budgets announced by most of the 
major companies earlier this year were the 
highest in their history and greatly exceeded 
reported 1974 earnings, in some cases by 
multiples of two or three. To meet these 
ambitious goals substantial new financing 
programs were anticipated, involving com- 
mercial bank loans and the sale of securities. 
Prospects for significantly lower earnings this 
year have necessitated cutbacks in the level 
of those capital expenditures. The enactment 
of any additional taxes, such as the windfall 
profits levy or a price rollback would further 
exacerbate this critical situation. 

One factor which seldom is recognized at 
the Federal level is the continued growth in 
state and local taxes on oil and gas produc- 
tion. One recent development, symptomatic 
of the problem, is the new reserves tax which 
is expected to be enacted by the State of 
Alaska during the next few days. This new 
tax would add about $250 million annually 
to taxes paid by oil producers in the North 
Slope area; one company likely will bear 
about half of this burden. Although tax in- 
creases by other states and local authorities 
so far have been more modest, the overall 
burden is large and growing. The analyses of 
the petroleum industry's tax payments, such 
as those which played a significant role in 
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the debates on percentage depletion, cus- 
tomarily focus only upon Federal income 
taxes and do not consider the multitude of 
severance, ad valorem and other taxes im- 
posed by states, counties, cities, school dis- 
tricts and even lesser known taxing authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Chairman, our energy problenis will be 
difficult to resolve under the best of circum- 
stances because since 1954 we have followed 
a de facto national energy policy of holding 
energy prices at minimum levels regardless 
of the consequences to supply. This policy 
needs to be reversed, and quickly. Renewed 
emphasis must be placed on incentives for 
capital investment rather than consumption. 
The successful, permanent solution to these 
problems can be found within only two fun- 
damental elements: realistic conservation 
measures to reduce any wasteful use and 
effective incentives to increase exploration 
and the development of new sources of sup- 
ply. Just as we cannot clap with one hand, 
we need both of these ingredients to make 
our energy program effective. 


SELBY-DAYTON APARTMENTS RE- 
HABILITATION PROJECT DEDI- 
CATED IN ST. PAUL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday I had the honor of participat- 
ing in the dedication ceremonies for the 
Selby-Dayton Apartments rehabilita- 
tion project in St. Paul, Minn. 

This project was funded under section 
236 of the National Housing Act and is 
a clear indication of what can be done, 
despite the Federal bureaucracy, when 
talented and dedicated men and women 
feel that their goal is worth the ex- 
traordinary effort that it takes to par- 
ticipate in Federal housing programs 
today. 

Completed on February 19, the Selby- 
Dayton rehabilitation project is 100 
percent occupied, and provides decent 
housing for 93 Minnesota families. 

The city of St. Paul, Mayor Cohen, Mr. 
Lee E. Pertl, the developer, Mr. Joseph 
Easley, the executive director of the 
Community Housing Corporation, Rev. 
Amos Brown, president of the Commu- 
nity Housing Corporation, and all of 
those who were instrumental in seeing 
this project to fruition deserve our con- 
gratulations and the thanks of a very 
grateful community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that “The Story of Selby-Dayton” 
ibe printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of my dedica- 
tion remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE STORY or SELBY-DAYTON 

The Selby-Dayton Project was conceived 
in July of 1970 by Lee E. Perti, developer. 
After his submission to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in Novem- 
ber of the same year, the project encountered 
a number of setbacks. 

First, the project was rejected because the 
State of Minnesota did not allow the real 
estate tax break on rehabilitation as re- 
quired under Section 236 of the National 
Housing Act. In November of 1970, the State 
Legislature succeeded in changing the tax 
law, and the project proceeded to its next 
step. 

The ‘second obstacle occurred in March 
1972 when the developer learned that the 
buildings with a predominance of one bed- 
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room units were designed for the elderly and 
would require an elevator in each of the 
buildings. The project was redesigned and 
again submitted to HUD. 

The third obstacle encountered was seek- 
ing approval by the community. Model Cittes 
gave this approval in August 1972 but with 
the stipulation that a minority contractor 
receive the contract. The developer acqui- 
esced to this stipulation. 

The fourth was a rejection by HUD because 
the project required approval by the Com- 
munity Housing Corporation, the newly des- 
ignated “Project Rehab” agency. Approval 
was received in September 1972. 

At last, in December of 1972, Lee Pertl re- 
ceived his letter of feasibility for the first 
Section 236 project in the State of Minne- 
sota. Mr. Pert] authorized his architect to 
commence working drawings. 

In January, 1973, HUD declared a mora- 
torium on all projects, and Selby-Dayton 
was cancelled. Many housing agencies, along 
with the Community Housing Corporation, 
congressmen and senators, rallied in Wash- 
ington, D.C. with the Secretary and top of- 
ficials of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, in an effort to get the 
moratorium lifted. Finally, in April, the 
Selby-Dayton Project was reinstated. 

However, by November, and with growing 
inflation, the minority contractor had backed 
out of the project, and it was necessary to 
negotiate with another contractor who was 
willing to proceed using the figures of the 
first contractor. With all things in order, 
construction began April 1, 1974, with a 
completion date scheduled one year hence. 

On February 19, 1975, approximately 1014 
months later, Selby-Dayton was completed 
and 100% occupied. The project is operating 
profitably and is a credit to everyone in- 
volved from the government agencies down 
to the laborers who worked on the job. 

St. Paul is justly proud of the Selby-Dayton 
Apartments and its developer, Lee E. Pertl. 


REMARKS By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


I am honored to haye been invited to share 
this day of dedication with you. Your efforts 
have been extraordinary, and on behalf of a 
grateful community, I thank you deeply! 

You have succeeded in providing low cost 
housing in the midst of the worst economic 
conditions that our nation has faced in 40 
years, 

These are difficult and trying times 
throughout our economy, but for housing, 
conditions are disastrous. You know first 
hand how tough it is today; particularly for 
groups like yours, to provide low and mod- 
erate income housing by rehabilitating and 
revitalizing our urban neighborhoods. 

Never in history have political retrench- 
ment, economic mismanagement, and social 
irresponsibility combined more effectively to 
prevent our economy and government from 
meeting America’s most basic housing needs. 

Conditions in our housing industry have 
become so bad that many voices representing 
a wide range of political viewpoints are say- 
ing that federal housing programs are not 
working and cannot work, and that they are 
too expensive. 

But, you and I who share a long standing 
commitment to decent housing for all Amer- 
icans—not just the wealthiest 15 percent— 
must ask the real question: “Too expensive, 
compared to what?” 

Are federal housing programs too expen- 
sive when compared to families crowded to- 
gether in dilapidated housing? 

Too expensive compared to deserted and 
abandoned inner city neighborhoods? 

Too expensive compared to shrinking tax 
resources for local governments? 

Too expensive compared to that 85 per- 
cent of American families who cannot afford 
to purchase new homes, and the 80 percent 
who cannot afford to purchase used homes? 
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The answer is a self-evident and resound- 
ing—"No!" 

Let me raise another real question. Why 
don’t these programs work better? Why do 
they fail to provide housing for the people 
who need it? 

I'll tell you why, because the Administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve, in their zeal 
to fight inflation, pushed our nation Into an 
economic recession that is the worst since 
the Great Depression. Today, almost 9 per- 
cent of our work force is “officially” unem- 
ployed. In the construction industry, the fig- 
ure is 22 percent. In the housing construc- 
tion industry, the figure is 40 percent. 

Federal housing programs are in trouble 
because interest rates reached all-time highs 
for mortgage lending—as much as 10 to 11 
percent in some places. These rates have 
receded only slightly in the last few months. 

Housing programs are in trouble because 
prices of basic building materials rose-astro- 
nomically and, despite the precipitous de- 
cline in our economic health, haye remained 
high. 

Federal Housing Programs are called fail- 
ures because the one agency at the federal 
level which is charged with promoting hous- 
ing construction has adopted policies and 
regulations which have actually worked to 
prevent housing construction. 

It’s incredible to me that it now takes FHA 
two years to process an application for mort- 
gage insurance on multifamily housing. 

And then, Federal bureaucratic rules and 
regulations have been established which pre- 
clude housing construction in every major 
metropolitan area of this nation. HUD has 
& test, for example, which it calls the “fair 
market rent test.” Under this test, the goy- 
ernment is to assure that federally subsi- 
dized housing does not have a rent level that 
is higher than the rent level generally pre- 
vailing in the vicinity. 

In plain words, this means that rents in 
a brand new building cannot exceed rents 
in already existing buildings. It is self-evi- 
dent that this requirement is unrealistic. 

Yes, I realize that everything possible must 
be done to keep rentais within reach of the 
people that are supposed to be helped by 
federally assisted housing. But such a test 
is not the answer. 

Given recent experience with severe price 
inflation, the cost of new construction has 
far outpaced the increases in rents needed in 
older buildings. 

The simple fact is that there is no area in 
the country where low-cost housing can be 
constructed with Federal assistance, if this 
so-called “fair market rent test” is allowed to 
stand. 

The plain fact is that the administration 
has refused to administer and implement the 
programs which Congress has enacted. 

Last summer, for example, the Congress 
passed overwhelmingly a housing bill that 
reflected its concern with the low level of 
housing production and with the depression 
in the home-building industry. 

That law specifically provided that HUD 
would pay the increase in project operating 
costs due to higher utility costs and increased 
real estate taxes. To this day, HUD has not 
made any such assistance available. In fact, 
they flatly refuse to fund that program at all. 

Another reason our housing programs are 
not working well is because two Presidents 
have illegally impounded the funds for these 
programs and frustrated every effort by the 
Congress to meet the housing needs of the 
American people. 

The question we need to answer now is, 
“How are we going to reactivate our housing 
programs and begin anew our efforts to pro- 
vide our people with decent homes?” So let 
me describe briefiy the programs and com- 
mitments we must make as an enlightened 
and compassionate nation to achieve our 
housing goals. 

First, we must have an economic policy 
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that will put people back to work. If a man 
has no job, he can’t even afford subsidized 
housing, 

Second we must make a commitment to 
subsidize the construction and rehabilitation 
of low and moderate income housing. And, 
we have to be willing to spend the money 
necessary to get sound construction. 

It is clear to me that without a subsidy, 
no significant amount of suitable housing 
will be built. 

A recent study which was done, at my di- 
rection, for the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress, revealed that the percentage 
of new homes that were sold for under $20,000 
decreased from 19 percent of all new homes 
in 1972 to only 9 percent in 1973. And during 
this time, production declined by 14 percent. 

Your project here is truly one of the only 
subsidized rehabilitation projects in the 
eountry. That is why I am so proud of what 
you have accomplished here in the Selby- 
Dayton project. 

Third, we must make a commitment to 
subsidize the operation of low and moderate 
income dwellings. The costs of electricity 
and fuel have risen so fast that families with 
low incomes simply cannot afford both 
shelter and heat, 

They are often forced either to pay the 
rent and risk having the electricity cut off, 
or pay the electric bill and risk being evicted. 
The American people have a right to be pro- 
tected from having to make these kinds of 
choices. 

Congress recognized the tragedy of this 
kind of life last summer in passing the oper- 
ating subsidy provision of the Housing Bill, 
It must now be implemented! 

Fourth, we must reduce interest rates on 
home mortgages preferably to 6% or less, 
but surely not over 7%. 

The same study in which the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee found that the overwhelm- 
ing number of families are now unable to 
buy homes because of high prices and high 
carrying charges, also set forth the monthly 
payments necessary to maintain a home. 

At the median price of $41,300 and a 
median interest rate of 9.27 percent, a family 
has to pay $306 per month just for interest 
and principal. If that interest rate were re- 
duced to 6 percent, the principal and interest 
each month would be only $233. 

In other words, the home buyer today pays 
an average of $73 each month for the life 
of the mortgage, solely because of excessive 
interest rates. 

In the Minneapolis-St. Paul area alone, an 
additional 20,000 families could purchase 
their own homes if the interest rate was re- 
duced to 6 percent. 

I introduced legislation in the Congress in 
February which would establish a Federal 
Housing Bank. This bank would make mort- 
gage loans at a rate 14 percent above the rate 
on long-term Treasury bonds, with a ceiling 
of 6 percent. If long-term rates were higher 
than 6 percent, the Treasury would make 
annual payments for the difference. 

But if rates are below 6 percent, as they 
have been on a number of occasions, the 
Vaginal will be the home owning pub- 
ic. 

Let me add that the rates on home mort- 
gages can also be reduced by a socially en- 
lightened policy at the Federal Reserve. And 
that is why I am pushing the Feds hard to 
join Congress in launching an effective eco- 
nomic recovery program. 

Fifth, we need a public works and public 
facilities development institution which will 
help state and local governments finance 
capital expenditures at reasonable interest 
rates, 

I have placed before the Congress legisla- 
tion which would create a National Domestic 
Development Bank. The NDDB would pro- 
vide construction loans to state and local 
governments at rates comparable to those 
of municipal securities and bonds, 
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Sixth. We need to encourage public and 
private cooperation and investment in com- 
munity development. The Joint Economic 
Committee staff is preparing legislation that 
would encourage the formation of Public 
Development Corporations. These local cor- 
porations would, through a variety of assist- 
ance programs and tax provisions, seek the 
revitalization of the vast store of physical 
resources located in our cities and towns. 

But above all we need leadership at the 
national level that is committed to the pro- 
duction of a better living environment. 

I refuse to believe that we as a nation have 
lost our will and our creativity in facing 
problems squarely and overcoming them. 

It is about time the leaders of this nation 
took a look at the goals, creativity and te- 
nacity of our people and caught up with their 
vision and capability. 

It is clear that you, in dedicating these 
rehabilitated dwellings today, share my con- 
viction that, given the tools, the American 
people can and will overcome adversity and 
build a better tomorrow. 


OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON THE 
EMERGENCY PETROLEUM ALLO- 
CATION ACT OF 1973 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues concern- 
ing the oversight hearings held by the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs on the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act of 1973. I believe 
that the hearing record further enforces 
the basic fact that, namely, the EPAA is 
now working against the avowed national 
goal of energy independence. In truth, 
this act is discouraging the production 
and use of domestic fuels, and is encour- 
aging—and even rewarding—the impor- 
tation of both crude oil and refined pe- 
troleum products. It is beyond under- 
standing why anyone would continue to 
support legislation which is actually cre- 
ating the exact opposite of the expressed 
congressional intent. It is ludicrous to 
talk of extending a law on the basis that 
it is needed to protect the small refiner, 
when the actual result of the law is to 
force small refiners to pay major oil com- 
panies for the privilege of processing 
domestic crude oil. The continuance of 
such legal requirements will only fur- 
ther increase our dependence on foreign 
sources and decrease our ability to meet 
energy needs from domestic sources. 

One of our witnesses testified on the 
potential that still exists in the United 
States for oil and natural gas. Mr, Ken- 
neth H. Crandall, a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum Geologists 
and a practicing geologist for over 50 
years, explained the much-publicized re- 
cent reports of low reserves, and showed 
why they should not be relied upon. 
Rather than repeat his findings, I ask 
unanimous consent that his testimony be 
printed in the Recorp so that a better 
understanding of the true reserve situa- 
tion for oil and natural gas may be 
achieved. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
UNDISCOVERED Or AND Gas 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
(By Kenneth H. Crandall) 


My name is Kenneth H. Crandall, of Pied- 
mont, California. I have been a practicing 
geologist for just over 50 years. Of these, 44 
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were in the oil and gas industry where I 
did evaluations of oil and gas exploration 
areas and projects on a world-wide basis. I 
participated in the design of a system of esti- 
mating the possible size of oil and gas re- 
sources and the economic factors in projects 
and program areas about 25 years ago. It has 
been improved from time to time since then 
and has proven quite successful. 

I have been a member of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists, the 
world’s largest geological association, for 
over 50 years, its president in 1969-1970, 
served 3 years on its Advisory Council and 
am an Honorary Member. 

I work with the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil as Special Assistant to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Future Petroleum Prov- 
inces of the United States, which conducted 
a survey of the oil and gas resources of 
the nation at the request of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

I was joint-convenor of an AAPG-Stanford 
Research Conference on the subject “Meth- 
ods of Estimating the Volumes of Undiscoy- 
ered Oil and Gas Resources” in August, 1974, 
at Stanford—where I have been Consulting 
Professor in the School of Earth Sciences for 
6 years. The subjects I have been teaching 
are Geology of Energy Sources, Exploration 
Decisions, Offshore Exploration, and Geolog- 
ical Interpretation of Reflection Seismic 
data. 

I feel that I have a more than adequate 
experience in the area of estimation of oil 
and gas resources. 

The energy picture in the United States, 
and even worldwide, is a matter of general 
concern, especially in such nations as ours, 
where its use is a major factor in almost 
every part of our daily lives. 

While there are wide areas of disagree- 
ment as to energy supplies, policies and pro- 
grams, there are also areas of agreement on 
the part of many students of the problem. 
Let me enumerate: 

1. We are being forced to depend increas- 
ingly on foreign supplies for both oil and 
gas which supply 75° of our energy needs. 
The imported portion of our supply has now 
passed 35% and is headed toward 50%, since 
our domestic crude oil production has 
dropped to just barely over 50% of our needs 
already. In view of our economic, balance of 
payments and national security problems, to- 
gether with the OPEC cartel and associated 
international political problems, the warn- 
ing lights are on all over the board. 

2. We obviously must increase domestic 
production, conserve oil and gas supplies and 
bring on suitable substitute forms of energy 
as soon as possible. In view of the lead times 
involved for each of these, we must regard 
the period of the mid-1980’s as critical, in- 
deed. Oil and gas exploration programs and 
alternate energy source plant design, finan- 
cing, environmental problems, permitting. 
construction and debugging—all require 
lead times totalling ten years or so before 
they can be effectively contributing. Of these, 
the source most likely to be of quick assist- 
ance is domestic oil and gas production. 

3. By 1985 alternate energy sources must, 
however, be ready to take on an ever-in- 
creasing share of the load. On all of these 
matters there seems to be wide agreement 
between those familiar with the problem. 

There has, however, arisen one area of 
seeming disagreement. This has to do with 
the amount of potential domestic supplies 
of oil and gas which remain undiscovered. 
There are some who adopt a very pessimistic 
attitude as regards the size of these undis- 
covered resources. They feel that they are 
so small that there is little reason to en- 
courage exploration for them—especially by 
allowing the prices of crude oil and gas to 
rise to their market values with the expecta- 
tion that higher prices would cause con- 
sumption to be curbed and that increased 
exploration would result in bringing in new 
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supplies. They contend that the resources 
just aren't there in sufficient volume to pro- 
vide this greater supply. 

Our oll industry is replete with such ex- 
amples of underestimating resource poten- 
tial. This is because no one can, by any 
known means, measure the amount of un- 
discovered oil and gas. The estimation of 
these amounts are merely a means of com- 
munication of the estimator’s views of the 
area's potential—often a very subjective 
thing, in a manner that will more adequately 
communicate these views than by mere 
wordy, technical descriptions or by the gleam 
in the eye, namely by numbers, which may 
mean much the same thing to all. 

The accuracy of such numbers rests on 
the estimator’s experience, the amount and 
character of the geologic and statistical data 
at his disposal and the methods he uses. 
The combined views of a number of estima- 
tors familiar with the area, its geology, ex- 
ploration and production history, and statis- 
tical results is understandably inclined to 
be better than the views of only one man, 
though not always. 

The quality of the communication of these 
views is dependent not only on the ability 
of the estimators but also on an understand- 
ing of the terms used, the definition of their 
meaning, and the methods by which the 
estimate was made, 

Many such resource estimates haye been 
made of the undiscovered oil and gas re- 
sources in the United States. Some have been 
made by almost purely mathematical means 
or statistical projections with little or no 
attention to the geology of the area, (Hub- 
bert) 

Others are made by using volumes of sedi- 
mentary rocks in the area being estimated, 
multiplied by an experiehce factor of so 
many barrels found per cubic mile of such 
rock, with only a bare recognition of the 
character of that rock and its value as a 
source, reservoir, trap or cap for oil genera- 
tion and accumulation. (Weeks) 

Some make an effort to compare the geo- 
logical conditions In the area with those in 
a developed area and, using some risk fac- 
tor, to assess the resource potential by such 
comparison. (U.S.GS. 1975) 

Still others use estimates of oil In place, 
based on geological studies, assume certain 
recovery factors—the amount of that ofl that 
will be recovered—based on present or Im- 
proved technology and economic conditions. 
(AAPG-1971) 

Small wonder that the public and even 
those who follow such matters in govern- 
ment are confused—a plethora of terms, 
methods and conclusions. Anyone who wishes 
to make a point is able to find a figure 
somewhere which he can claim “proves” his 
case. 

A good example of this is the alacrity with 
which some have seized on the estimates on 
the low end of a probability range of domes- 
tic oil resources found in a press release by 
the United States Geological Survey on May 
Ith, this year. This figure of 50 billion bar- 
rels is the estimate of recoverable oil re- 
sources in the United States which have a 
95% or near-certain probability of existing. 
The 127 billion figure at the other end of 
the scale is widely ignored since it is only 
estimated to have a 5% probability of oc- 
curring. Inexplicably a resource estimate of 
average expectancy or a “most likely” num- 
ber which almost surely resulted from the 
Monte Carlo simulation and which should 
lie somewhere near a mid-point between the 
other two is not even mentioned. Addition- 
ally, the Survey has not furnished an esti- 
mate for the shelf areas below 200 meters of 
water depth. An historic recovery factor of 
only 32% is used which doesn't even take 
into consideration the existing higher “new 
oil”. prices and improved recovery tech- 
nology—which could raise this factor to 40%, 
or even to the 60% shown as an alternate 
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by the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists in their 1971 Memoir and which 
might almost double the Survey's estimate. 

There are certain other aspects of the 
USGS figures which should be kept in mind. 
The 95% certain or minimal estimates of re- 
sources are 50 billion barrels of oil, 11 billion 
barrels of natural gas liquids, and 322 trillion 
cubic feet of gas—the latter being the en- 
ergy equivalent of 54 billion barrels of oil. 
These total 115 barrels of oil equivalent to 
which might be added 25 billion barrels of 
inferred oil reseryes, the resources of the 
continental margins in waters deeper than 
200 meters and increases in recovery beyond 
the 32% used—caused by the present higher 
prices and improved technology together with 
further increases of these in the future, Ad- 
ditions to estimates of resources in frontier 
areas are possible with the use of more and 
better data. With all these additions the 
minimal estimate could easily equal 180 bil- 
lion barrels of liquids and oil equivalent of 
gas. If, however, we fail to provide proper 
incentives to exploration, only a very small 
portion of these will be discovered and pro- 
duced. 

A similar treatment of the estimates at the 
high end of the scale would suggest total 
amounts of nearly 400 billion barrels of 
liquids and oil equivalent of gas. Using a 
mean or average figure the total might be 
in the area of 270 billion barrels—the amount 
depending on the release by the Survey of 
their estimates as listed above. In view of the 
energy problems we have, it seems manda- 
tory that we provide the proper climate to 
encourage the exploration for such resources. 

The USGS had only about 120 days in 
which to gather the needed data, analyze 
and correct it and present it in advance of 
a dead-line. Their data, belng all from Sur- 
vey sources, is very sparse, especially in fron- 
tier areas where some of our best chances 
for large resources lie. It also may very well 
be that certain restrictions inherent in gov- 
ernmental publications, such as in making 
statements with regard to resources in the 
vicinity of uncertain national boundaries 
have been harmful. Taken all in all, the es- 
timate has been made by talented but too 
few men, with too little time and informa- 
tion and deserves a better fate than to be 
misinterpreted and misused by those who 
do not understand it or do not wish to do so. 

The recent estimate of oil and gas resources 
by the National Academy of Sciences was 
principally a review and analysis of previous 
estimates by others, together with an esti- 
mate of their own made by a method which 
is undescribed. Any variation of it from oth- 
ers is dismissed by a comparison of that with 
the huge size of our coal and oll shale re- 
sources. They have ignored the AAPG 1971 
study, the National Petroleum Council esti- 
mates and the gas resource estimates of the 
Potential Gas Committee, which has been 
conducting for many years and is continuing 
the only revised scientific study of resources 
that I know of, later admitting that they 
had never heard of the Committee's exist- 
ence or their survey's results, 

The AAPG 1971 Memoir suffered from a 
lack of uniformity in methods of estimation 
between the various regions, though their 
analyses and presentation, backed by good 
geologic evidence and reasoning, were 
excellent. 

If, for some reason, someone were to put 
a gun to my head and tell me to make an 
estimate of our nation’s resources at once, 
I would, of course, do so, but it wouldn't 
be worth writing it down. To have any value 
it would have to be widely and well organized, 
use all the data obtainable and acceptable 
methods by many men, whose expertise in 
their areas would be the finest. 

Now, all this criticism of the various at- 
tempts to make these estimates would be of 
little value and merely serve to confuse you 
without my making a suggestion of a better 
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way to secure a broad-based, Informed esti- 
mate of these resources. This I am prepared 
to make. 

The American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists comprises the largest membership 
of geologists in the world—over 17,000, with 
more than 12,000 of them active in the United 
States. Their members have probably found 
more than three fourths of all the oil found 
in the world to date. 

If those members of this Association who 
are most knowledgeable in the various geo- 
logical provinces, together with other non- 
member scientists similarly qualified, could 
be organized in a nationwide effort to esti- 
mate the undiscovered oil and gas resources 
of the nation, combining their expertise and 
knowledge without jeopardizing their em- 
Pployees’ competitive position, we would very 
likely have the larger and best body of opin- 
ion possible brought to bear on this matter. 

I have reason to believe that, should an 
invitation to do this, as a seryice to the 
American people, be forthcoming from a 
proper authority, AAPG would be ready to 
do so. They have already done so once—in 
1969-1971 and a better, improved effort could 
be made now under present circumstances. 
The expenses connected with such an effort 
would be minimal. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, we heard testimony from Dr. 
Charles D. Masters, Chief of the Office of 
Energy Resources of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, to the effect that “there is more 
oil in the ground than we can expect to 
discover.” It is unfortunate that recent 
press reports of the USGS findings con- 
centrated only on the lowest end of the 
range. In order to correct erroneous im- 
pressions, I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Masters’ full statement be entered 
into the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. MASTERS 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: The study of the nation’s ofl and gas 
resource potential recently completed by the 
Resource Appraisal Group of the Geological 
Survey is a milestone in national resource 
appraisal. The Survey has worked intensely 
on the project for over a year, and used to 
great advantage the accumulated data of 
many decades of geological study. These data 
were analyzed through the focused efforts of 
some 70 area experts under the leadership of 
Mr. Harry Thomsen, supported by some 10 
senior petroleum geologists in our Denver 
office. The significance of the report lies in 
its highly intensive data base, its statistically 
sound methodology, and fts careful delinea- 
tion of measured parameters. No appraisal of 
the unknown can claim unqualified accuracy, 
but we do believe that we have bullt a frame- 
work of understanding, that can be added to, 
and analyzed mm its component parts per- 
mitting us to monitor’the nation’s progress 
in achieving some future level of ofl and gas 
independence. 

Though I have emphasized, Mr. Chairman, 
that our work has been the product of exten- 
sive study, may I also acknowledge that with- 
out the support from the Federal Energy 
Agency, we would have been unable to com- 
plete the work in the timeframe necessary to 
meet statutory requirements. Though the 
final report is not yet complete, I can report 
to you today on the methodology and some of 
the results. 

Many persons have questioned and won- 
dered about the results of this study in 
view of the fact that the findings appear 
to be different from some previous estimates. 
We are well aware of the difficulty the public 
may have in comprehending the many and 
various appraisals of the unknown and we 
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have attempted in this report to clarify and 
to stabilize some of the variables that have 
contributed to past differences. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amount of oil in the ground remains 
the same—only the perspectives are a vari- 
ance. With this report, therefore, we hope to 
establish a system of appraisal that will 
permit us, by monitoring the nation’s ex- 
ploration efforts, to progressively harrow 
the range of variance and to improve the 
quality of the appraisal, 

In clarifying and stabilizing many of the 
variables in resource appraisal, as we at- 
tempted to establish a measurable standard 
from which to build, an end result has been 
the appearance of lower numbers, This has 
come about both because in fact the ap- 
praisal is more conservative, but also the 
methodology and parameters of appraisal 
are different. No assessment of the unknown 
can be totally objective nor conceived with- 
out probability of error. Accordingly we de- 
veloped our assessment along a range of 
probabilities that have been reported within 
the limits of 95% and 5%. In the past, few 
estimators have acknowledeged the proba- 
bility variance and fewer still haye con- 
strained the assessment at the 95% and 5% 
levels. The significance of this is that num- 
bers, prepared in an attempt to quantify the 
unknown, but expressed without probabil- 
ity, are not comparable. In considering the 
results of this appraisal in comparison with 
other estimates, therefore, the reviewer must 
be mindful of the established limits on prob- 
ability, which may account for part of the 
varlance. He should also be aware that our 
appraisal is predicated on a qualitative un- 
derstanding of the existing price cost ratio 
with allowance for progressive technology 
changes. Markedly increased price-cost ratio 
or revolutionary technology changes would 
result in an increased resource assessment. 

The variable in resource appraisal associ- 
ated with area may also be confusing. Some 
appraisals have included lands in Alaska, 
some not; some haye included deep water 
provinces beyond 200 meters of water depth; 
some have not. In the present appraisal, we 
have excluded areas beyond 200 meters of 
water depth, not because we do not think 
they are prospective, but rather because we 
have insufficient data in these areas relative 
to other reported areas. Mr. Chairman, we 
believe that additional oil and gas will be 
found in deep water areas, and we hope to 
accumulate the data to make a meaning- 
ful assessment within the next year or two. 

There are two other levels of possible 
confusion about resource reporting—“in- 
ferred reserves” and “subeconomic resources.” 
We have cited “inferred reserves” in our re- 
port as being “identified” but they are as 
yet actually undiscovered or unrecognized 
by drilling, though we have evidence to pre- 
dict that they exist In known fields. They 
are a valuable target for future exploration, 
but, in that they represent future additions 
to reserves proximal to identified fields, they 
constitute a different exploration problem 
from that posed in frontier areas and have 
been reported variably in previous resource 
appraisals. “Subeconomic resources” con- 
stitute that potentially recoverable portion 
of the resource base that will be left in the 
ground in the absence of the application of 
enhanced recovery techniques. 

Only 32% of the oil in place is currently 
recovered on the average, but as the tech- 
nology and economies of secondary and terti- 
ary recovery methods improve, some portion 
of this in-place reserve can become an at- 
tractive target, and it is highlighted in our 
method of resource appraisal. Obviously, the 
concept of percentage recovery is an im- 
portant element in any appraisal and an 
important concept for policy planning. 

Mr, Chairman, we are well aware of the 
variances in ofl and gas resource appraisal 
and are working hard not only to Improve 
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the appraisals, but as well, to remove the 
cloud of semantics from the debating arena. 
In the meantime, I know the committee is 
interested in the significance of these esti- 
mates and the implications of the differences 
between them in terms of policy. With re- 
spect to that question I would like to repeat 
the statements of our Director in previous 
testimony wherein he stated that all of the 
estimates lead to the same conclusion on 
three very important points. 

One is that significant amounts of oll 
and gas remain to be discovered and devel- 
oped and that additional exploration and re- 
lated research on the improvement of dis- 
covery and extractive methodology will be 
worthwhile. 

Another is that the most promising pros- 
pects for the discovery of additional accumu- 
lations are in the frontier areas of the outer 
continental shelves and Alaska. 

Third, even the highest estimates show 
that this country will soon need to shift to 
other sources of energy as the mainstay of its 
energy supplies, particularly if energy con- 
sumption continues to increase at rates sim- 
ilar to those prevailing in recent decades, 
Energy conservation and vigorous attempts to 
develop other sources of energy must be im- 
portant objectives, regardless of which of the 
estimates should ultimately prove to be cor- 
rect. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, there is more 
oil in the ground than we can expect to dis- 
cover. The essence of our probability assess- 
ment is that we will have to take economic 
chances to recover additional increments of 
the oil in place. To discover that oil, the po- 
tential rewards to the explorationist will have 
to offset the risk he is assuming in under- 
taking the search. And one additional point 
must be clearly understood. Oil and gas ex- 
ploration is an extremely complex business 
that requires years of development time from 
the inception of exploration to initial or full 
production. Orderly development, as called 
for by the Secretary of the Interior, in a 
stabilized economic climate would seem to be 
& requisite. 

I will be pleased to try to answer any ques- 
tions the committee may have. 


As Dr. Masters’ testimony states, in 
order to “discover that oil, the potential 
rewards to the explorationist will have 
to offset the risk he is assuming in under- 
taking the search.” This is only com- 
monsense, But in order to gain a better 
understanding of the risks involved, we 
can look at the testimony of Mr. Ken- 
neth E. Hill, executive vice president of 
Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co. Mr. Hill has 
prepared a detailed analysis of the capi- 
tal requirements involved and the ex- 
penditure schedules with which we are 
dealing, And, as he discusses, failure to 
meet these requirements and schedules 
will doom any effort to achieve energy 
independence, with resultant increases in 
oil and natural gas imports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hill’s statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CAPITAL FORMATION REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
U.S. PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
(By Kenneth E. Hill) 

I have been asked to testify about the cap- 
ital requirements of the United States pe- 
troleum industry over the next decade and 
the source of these funds. For most of its 
history, the industry was able to provide 
nearly all its own capital requirements from 
internal sources, but this has not been true 


since about 1967. Over the past ten years, 
capital expenditures within the United 
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States have more than doubled from about 
$7 billion to $15 billion last year. But the 
funds obtained from internal sources have 
declined from 90 percent to 75 percent, 
which has meant an average of about $3 bil- 
lion yearly was obtained from outside sources 
during recent years. These funds have been 
met almost completely through the issuance 
of debt since only a few oil company equity 
issues have been offered since 1970. This has 
resulted in a rapid increase in debt relative 
to equity. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank group, repre- 
senting about three-quarters of the domestic 
industry, has had its debt ratio increase from 
20 percent ten years ago to about 30 per- 
cent now, including indirect debt. Several 
companies have had ratings on their debt 
issues reduced a5 the industry has issued 
huge amounts of debt so far this year, much 
of it to finance the $6 billion Alaskan pipe- 
line. A debt ratio of 35-40 percent is con- 
sidered to be the upper limit for prudence 
by lenders and in reasonable interest costs 
to the borrower, a level the industry as a 
whole will soon be reaching. This will make 
it difficult to raise large sums of money in 
the future to meet its expenditure require- 
ments without issuing equity. But this is 
not fair to existing shareholders if it leads 
to a dilution in either book value or earn- 
ings. At the present low price earnings ratios 
and high yield for oil equities, which I expect 
to prevail as long as the present controls on 
the oil industry continue, I doubt any oil 
company would be willing to issue equity. 

Where does the petroleum industry get its 
funds and what are its prospects of obtain- 
ing the required monies for the expected cap- 
ital expenditures over the next ten years? All 
industry in capitalistic countries obtains the 
necessary funds for expansion from two pri- 
mary sources: internal, from retained cash 
earnings; and external, from outside capital 
markets. Internal sources are made up of 
retained net income after reasonable divi- 
dend payout, plus the capital recovery pro- 
vision for depletion, depreciation and amor- 
tization. The latter is a non-cash provision 
which provides for replacement of worn out 
or depleted assets at original cost. The in- 
ternal source of money is by far the most 
important in nearly all industries, except 
possibly regulated utilities, and is certainly 
predominant in the petroleum industry. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, no growing indus- 
try such as petroleum can provide its needed 
capital entirely out of its own savings, so 
that there is always a marginal amount of 
funds which must be obtained from outside 
sources; that is, either equity or debt. But 
all these funds, internal or external, must be 
provided in the long run by the consumer 
(who may also be a saver, a stockholder, or a 
lender) through the mechanism of the law of 
supply and demand. If the price level is too 
low, the internally generated funds will be 
too little (since profits will be low) and the 
enterprise will soon reach a limitation on 
expenditures through inability to borrow or 
obtain equity. Prices must then rise to pro- 
vide more earnings so that the necessary ex- 
penditures can be made to satisfy the con- 
sumers’ needs at the higher price level. 

During an inflationary period such as we 
have experienced for the past few years, the 
process of capital formation becomes partic- 
ularly difficult, First of all, earnings become 
overstated, as in 1974, because of inventory 
profits and inadequate capital extinguish- 
ment charges, while taxation takes half these 
ephemeral earnings. But the inflationary 
pressures also cause a rapid rise in the cost 
of replacing earning assets, particularly in 
the petroleum industry where oil and gas re- 
serves are being found mainly in deeper, 
more remote and offshore areas, 

Thus, the non-cash charges become woe- 
fully inadequate to perpetuate and expand 
the energy industry, the largest and most 
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basic In the United States. To overcome this 
deficiency, real earnings must rise, after in- 
ventory profits and adequate capital extin- 
guishment charges, through a higher price 
level which will equate greater supply and 
lesser demand than was previously expected. 

The capital requirements within the petro- 
leum industry over the next ten years depend 
on the assumptions made regarding energy 
policy and the degree of implementation of 
Project Independence. In a recent paper, 
“Capital Requirements for the Natural Gas 
Industry,” before the AGA in Los Angeles, I 
outlined a scenario that included a phased 
out decontrol’of prices of oll over a five year 
period and of natural gas over a ten year 
period. 

I also estimated that capital expenditures 
for the United States petroleum industry 
during the period 1975-1985 should total 
about $200 billion in 1975 dollars. Of this 
amount, about 60 percent, or $120 billion, was 
for exploration and production, including 
small amounts for synthetic oll from shale 
and gas from coal. And a relatively sterile $40 
billion was expended for offshore lease acqui- 
sitions to obtain the dubious right to explore 
for oll and gas in such deep and hostile en- 
vironments as the Gulf of Alaska, and off the 
East Coast. The annual rate of expenditures 
in constant dollars should nearly double 
from an estimated $12 billion in 1975 to over 
$22 billion in 1985, while the drilling effort 
would have to double to a rate of at least 300 
million feet in 1985. These amounts are ex- 
clusive of requirements for working capital 
and debt amortization and, above all, do not 
inctude the effect of inflation on drilling and 
construction costs. If these additional 
amounts are taken into account, total outlays 
could reach about $300 billion and annual 
capital expenditures would need to rise above 
$30 billion in 1985. If both oil and gas prices 
are allowed to rise to free market levels, the 
industry would barely be able to finance this 
expansion through retained earnings and 
maximum reliance on borrowings. 

This immense expenditure of $300 billion 
during the next decade would be about 214 
times what the petroleum business spent in 
the previous ten year period, 1965-1974. But 
it will still not buy us any greater independ- 
ence from fmported oil than we now have. In 
my paper, I estimate that our Nquids pro- 
duction will only increase from 10.5 million 
b/d to 14 million b/d In 1985, principally be- 
cause of an additional 2 million b/d from 
Alaska. And natural gas production would 
remain about the same at about 22 trillion 
cubic feet a year, but only if 2 trillion cubic 
feet is brought in from Alaska. If demand 
grows at a modest rate relative to the recent 
past of s little less than 3 percent annually, 
then the estimated total consumption of 50 
million b/d of oil equivalent for energy in 
1985 would only be satisfied through imports 
of about 10 millfon b/d. This would be a 
two-thirds increase from about 6.0 million 
b/d in 1974 when demand was an estimated 
35.5 million b/d of ofl equivalent, and the 
percentage of imported crude utilized in the 
United States would rise slightly from 37 to 
40 percent. This would be far from satisfy- 
ing the objectives of Project Independence 
and would still leave us quite dependent on 
the whims of a few Arab OPEC countries 
and cause an even greater outflow of funds, 
probably amounting to as much as $40 bil- 
lion yearly by 1985. 

If, on the other hand, we would hope to 
become much less dependent on Middle 
Eastern imports and achieve the objectives 
of Project Independence, the petroleum in- 
dustry would need to spend substantially 
greater sums. And so would coal and nuclear 
energy. Petroleum itself might have to lay 
out over $400 Dillion, and the annual rate of 
expenditures would have to reach at least 
$50 billion by 1985, according to one recent 
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study.* But now that depletion has been 
lost to the industry (#2 billion in 1975 at 
current controlled prices for both oil and 
gas), the only hope for generating these 
enormous sums is through the market 
mechanism. This can only be accomplished 
by complete decontrol of both oll and gas 
prices (phased in over a short period of time 
if politically necessary) and the eventual 
equating of our prices with international 
levels. 

With high prices causing a substantial 
lessening of demand growth, this could occur 
by 1980 with a price range of $10—12 per bar- 
rel for all ofl produced and $1.50-2.00 per 
MCF for new gas. But if decontrol is phased 
in over a longer period of time, a price level 
at least 25 percent greater would be required 
by 1985. These much higher prices should 
bring into being some of the alternative 
sources of expensive hydrocarbons such as 
tar sands, shale oil, and deep offshore fields. 
This crash program could lead to a substan- 
tial lessening of our dependence on Middle 
Eastern imports through a lowering of energy 
demand to 45 million b/d in 1985, which 
would be coupled with substantially in- 
creased domestic supplies of energy from all 
environmentally acceptable sources. Hope- 
fully, our reliance on foreign imports would 
then decline to about 25 percent of our oil 
requirements. 

These enormous sums can only be financed 
through increased internal earnings that 
higher prices would bring about, together 
with all available equity and borrowed cap- 
ital from external sources. The report cited 
above indicates the return on equity must 
be at least 16 percent to generate the capi- 
tal and credit needed to increase the spend- 
ing to the required $50 billion by 1985, But 
the average has been only about a 12 per- 
cent return over the last ten years and to 
raise it to 16 percent would require cash 
earnings about one-third greater than ex- 
pected. In effect, the consumer would have 
to replace the $2 billion lost through the 
elimination of depletion by paying higher 
prices for all petroleum products. Failing 
this reliance on free market pricing for oil 
and gas, there is no possibility that Project 
Independence objectives can be realized and 
this nation will continue to be dependent 
on Middle Eastern imports, and our future 
would continue to be insecure, both politi- 
cally and economically. 


MESSAGE SWITCHING 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, on April 
14 I wrote to Attorney General Levi to 
express my dismay over the imminent 
circulation of a proposal for the FBI to 
assume “limited” message-switching ca- 
pabilities over the Nation's criminal jus- 
tice telecommunications system. My im- 
mediate reason for writing was a concern 
that the circulation of the plan con- 
stituted tacit Justice Department ap- 
proval of the plan itself and, therefore, 
was a violation of an agreement between 
Senator Ervin, my predecessor as chair- 
man of the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee, and the then Attorney Gen- 
eral William B. Saxbe. The agreement 
was reached May 6, 1974, when Mr. 
Saxbe wrote to Senator Ervin with as- 
surances that there would be “no decision 
regarding this proposal without first ad- 
vising the subcommittee.” 

Message switching is a highly technical 
issue. The efficient switching of both ad- 


*“Domestic Petroleum Industry Capital 
Needs and Availability, 1975-1985," The 
Standard Ofl Company (Ohio), Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 14, 1975. 
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ministrative and substantive criminal 
justice information between Federal, 
State, and local criminal justice units is 
seen by most experts as potentially a 
great aid in the struggle against crime. 
Its very helpfulness, however, means that 
the control over message-switching ca- 
pabilities conveys enormous power to the 
agency that exerts that control. With 
the Nation’s criminal justice system re- 
lying more and more on instantaneous, 
computerized telecommunications, the 
power inherent in the control of mes- 
sage-switching capabilities is bound to 
grow. 

Thus, I am still concerned that it is 
inappropriate and premature for the FBI 
to take such a major and unilateral step 
into the control of the flow of criminal 
justice information. The issue warrants 
close scrutiny from the Congress, for 
hidden within its opaque jargon are a 
number of highly significant policy ques- 
tions. Will the control over the criminal 
justice system's message switching by a 
single Federal agency unduly diminish 
State and local input into the Nation’s 
criminal justice system? Will Federal 
control further intrude upon, and per- 
haps effectively destroy, our traditional 
Separation of State and Federal police 
Powers? Does an enlarged FBI role in 
message switching undermine recent at- 
tempts to create a “new federalism“? 
What does an FBI assumption of these 
powers imply for the privacy rights of 
American citizens? Will it lead inevitably 
to the de facto creation of a national 
police force? 

These policy questions should be de- 
cided by the Congress. To address the 
merits of the specific proposal, I am to- 
day writing to the Comptroller General 
to request that the General Accounting 
Office provide assistance to the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights in as- 
sessing all of the implications of the 
FBI's recent moye. I am also instructing 
the subcommittee staff to meet next week 
with relevant GAO staff to discuss in de- 
tail the issues that I think the GAO 
study should address, among them: 

First. Do we need a Computerized 
Criminal History—CCH—file at the Fed- 
eral level located within the FBI's Na- 
tional Crime Information Center— 
NCIC? The evidence to date indicates 
that the traffic on the present system is 
dominated by the FBI headquarters and 
its field offices. Indeed, two of the orig- 
inal six States have dropped out of the 
system because CCH was not cost-effec- 
tive. If there were no Federal dole, would 
any State remain as a participant? 

Second. How long will the FBI's “lim- 
ited” message-switching capabilities re- 
main limited? Do the economics of such 
a role demand that the FBI build its tele- 
communications empire at the expense 
of alternative means of handling vital 
communications between law enforce- 
ment units? 

Third. The GAO should audit and list 
all existing NCIC computer programs in 
order to determine their purpose, costs, 
utilization and impact on State and local 
agencies. 

Fourth. The GAO should study and 
analyze the present system design and its 
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supporting telecommunications network 
to determine its technical efficiency. 

Fifth. GAO should provide a detailed 
cost analysis of the present NCIC system 
outlining those costs that benefit State 
and local missions and those costs that 
benefit Federal missions. 

Sixth. We should also receive an analy- 
sis of the relative merits of the FBI pro- 
posal, the work on national law enforce- 
ment telecommunications networks be- 
ing conducted for LEAA by the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory at a cost of $800,000, 
and the management models built into 
S. 1427 and S. 1428 and the Justice De- 
partment’s May 16 regulations for crim- 
inal justice information systems issued 
pursuant to the McClellan-Kennedy 
amendments of 1973. 

Seventh. GAO should also look into the 
issue of Federal as opposed to State 
management and operation of the NCIC 
system and determine and recommend 
the proper roles of Federal and State 
governments in a computerized criminal 
justice telecommunications system. 

Mr. President, a comprehensive GAO 
analysis will also help the Justice De- 
partment. According to a May 14 letter to 
me from the Deputy Attorney General, 
Harold R. Tyler, Jr., the Justice De- 
partment is circulating the FBI plan in 
hopes of obtaining “the best and broad- 
est advice regarding both the concept 
and details of the proposal.” I trust the 
Justice Department will wait for the re- 
sults of the GAO investigation before ap- 
proving the FBI plan, 

This issue and the concerns that grow 
out of it are being debated at all levels 
and in all branches of government. At 
this point, I would like to have printed 
in the Record the texts of my April 14 
letter, Mr. Tyler’s May 14 letter, today’s 
letter to the Comptroller General, the 
position of the White House Office of 
Telecommunications Policy and a very 
strong statement on this issue that was 
written on May 9 by Congressman Don 
Epwarps of California, who serves as 
chairman of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Ciyil and Constitutional 
Rights. As we move closer to July 15-16, 
when I will be holding hearings on the 
criminal justice information bills and 
discussing message switching in great 
detail, I will continue to insert divergent 
viewpoints in hopes of stimulating a 
wider debate on this significant issue. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D€., April 14, 1975. 
Hon. Enwarp H, LEVI, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: It has come 
to my attention that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is likely to release—at the 
April 15-17 meetings of the National Crime 
Information Center participants at the 
Washington Hilton—an implementation plan 
designed to facilitate the FBI's takeover of 
the National Law Enforcement Telecommu- 


piona System's message-switching capa- 
ility. 


As you may know, many highly-respected 
members of the law enforcement community 


believe that such an action by the FBI would 
be tantamount to an unconstitutional Intru- 
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sion upon state police powers and would be 
@ major stride toward the creation of a na- 
tional. policy agency, a development that 
many Americans, including the late J. Edgar 
Hoover, deplored on many occasions. 

The release of such a plan would violate 
the spirit of Attorney General Saxbe’s agree- 
ment with Senator Sam Ervin, my predeces- 
sor as Chairman of this Subcommittee, to 
refrain from such actions until this Subcom- 
mittee has conducted a careful review of 
their implications. On May 6, 1974, Mr. Saxbe 
wrote the following in a letter to Senator 
Ervin: “. .. I can assure you at this time, 
Iwill make no decision regarding this pro- 
posal without first advising the Subcom- 
mittee.” 

Even if the implementation plan is dis- 
seminated under seemingly innocuous labels 
like “draft” or “preliminary,” the natural 
assumption would be that the FBI is legiti- 
mately entitled to play a leading role in 
message-switching. In my opinion, that as- 
sumption is not yet warranted and certainly 
not legitimized. 

In the most recent communication on this 
Subject, Senators Ervin and Hruska wrote 
to Mr. Saxbe on October 30, 1974, and left 
no doubt about their sentiments: 

“Regarding the message-switching issue, 
it is respectfully requested that your De- 
partment refrain from making any de- 
cision as to any such assumption, limited 
or not, either tentative or permanent, prior 
to the consideration of this subject by the 
Judiciary Committee or the enactment by 
Congress of criminal justice data legislation. 
This issue involves broad, far-reaching policy 
considerations. As we indicated to you 
during hearings on the pending legislation 
and in previous correspondence, we think it 
is a proper subject for joint consideration 
and resolution by the Department of Justice 
and Congress. It is very likely that the 
criminal justice data legislation adopted by 
the subcommittee will address the extent of 
federal involvement in local law enforcement 
information activities. It may well be that 
any plan implemented by your department 
to assume any NLETS functions would be 
superseded by such legislation. If so, there 
would occur needless expenditure of funds 
and confusion in this highly important ac- 
tivity. 

Let me assure you that I share the senti- 
ments of Senators Ervin and Hruska and 
that I am introducing legislation today sim- 
Nar to that described in the October 30 let- 
ter. It would be highly inappropriate and 
premature, in my opinion, for the FBI to 
circulate, at this time, a plan that, in effect, 
calls for the FBI itself to assume control 
over criminal justice message switching. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN V. TUNNEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 
OFFICE or THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1975. 
Hon. JOHN V. TUNNEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR TUNNEY: The Attorney Gen- 
eral has asked me to respond to your letter 
regarding the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion proposal to engage in limited message 
switching. The purpose of that proposal is 
to decentralize the computerized criminal 
history program, a part of the National 
Crime Information Center. 

Your letter was received after the distri- 
bution of the FBI proposal. For that reason, 
we were unable to consider your suggestion 
that the proposal not be circulated. More- 
over, our hope in circulating the proposal 
was to obtain the best and broadest advice 
regarding both the concept and details of 
the proposal. This consultation goes beyond 
the Department’s prior assurance that no 
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decision regarding the proposal would “be 
made without advising the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. We will, of course, fully 
and carefully consider all of the advice we 
receive before reaching a decision. 

You may be assured that the proposal is 
not, as you suggest, designed to facilitate 
the FBI's take-over of the National Law 
Enforcement Telecommunication System's 
message-switching capability. The Depart- 
ment remains committed to the System's 
important role in state-to-state telecom- 
munications. 

I understand that a representative of the 
Department has already met with members 
of your staff to discuss this matter. We look 
forward to having the continuing benefit of 
your advice. 

Very truly yours, 
HaroLn R. TYLER, Jr, 
Deputy Attorney Genergl. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General oj the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mer. Staats: On March 1, 1974, you 
reported to the Subcommittee on certain 
issues related to the development of the 
FBI's Computerized Criminal History Sys- 
tem. In that report, you noted that the 
Subcommittee might want to discuss with 
the Attorney General certain FBI proposals 
to implement administrative message 
switching of certain Computerized Criminal 
History files. 

Subsequent to that report, the Subcom- 
mittee has had numerous discussions with 
the Department of Justice regarding this 
issue. On April 14, 1975, the FBI prepared 
& proposed plan to implement a limited mes- 
sage switching operation. Previously, the 
Subcommittee had requested the Department 
of Justice to delay consideration of such 
a plan until the Congress had fully con- 
sidered criminal justice data legislation. 

The FBI's plan has been distributed to 
various individuals and groups for comment 
and review. The plan proposes that the 
limited message switching operation become 
operational on September 15, 1975. 

The Subcommittee would like the General 
Accounting Office to review within 60 days 
certain issues related to the development of 
the proposal and to comment on certain Ain- 
formation contained in it. The specifics of 
what your work would involve can be de- 
termined after the Subcommittee and your 
office have had an opportunity to read the 
FBI's proposed plan and discuss it further. 

The Subcommittee appreciates the assist- 
ance your Office has provided previously and 
looks forward to a continuing and beneficial 
relationship. 

Sincerely, 
Joun V. TUNNEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 
May 12, 1975. 
Hon. Epwarp H. LEVI, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Me. ATTORNEY GENERAL: This is in 
response to the submission by the Deputy 
Attorney General, Harold R. Tyler, Jr., of the 
proposed implementation plan of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to engage in limited 
message switching as part of the operation 
of the computerized criminal history program 
of the National Crime Information Center. I 
appreciate your offering the opportunity to 
comment on this controversial maneuver by 
the Federal Bureau of Inves tion. 

Having reviewed the study carefully, I am 
immediately struck by the cavalier assump- 
tion that the only obstacle to the proposed 
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operation of this administrative message 
switching capability is the development of 
a technically feasible plan. The issues in this 
controversy do not center on technical ca- 
pability. Last year when the Deputy Attorney 
General Laurence H. Silberman issued a 
tentative decision to permit the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation to enlarge the commu- 
nication capacity of its National Crime In- 
formation Center, that decision was sharply 
criticized by Congressional and White House 
spokesmen. At that time, John M. Eger, act- 
ing director of the White House Office of 
Telecommunications Policy, said that the de- 
cision could “result in the adsorption of state 
and local criminal data systems into a po- 
tentially abusive, centralized, federally con- 
trolled communications and computer infor- 
mation system.” Douglas W. Metz, at that 
time acting director of the Domestic Council 
Committee on the Right of Privacy, expressed 
similar concern “about the potential impact 
of this decision on individual rights, particu- 
larly the right to privacy.” Senators Ervin 
and Hruska were particularly strenuous in 
their opposition to the position of the De- 
partment of Justice to allow the PBI to initi- 
ate an implementation plan to operate limit- 
ed message switching as part of the opera- 
tions of the National Crime Information Cen- 
ter. The Senators stressed that there were 
broad and far-reaching policy considerations 
that should be addressed before any thought 
could be given to the actual technical opera- 
tion of any message switching operation. 

The proposed implementation plan of the 
FBI does not begin to address the policy con- 
siderations and serious concerns that are 
prompted by this proposed action. The issues 
that have been posed over the past two years 
concerning the administrative control of any 
message switching operation can be sum- 
marized in three questions: (1) Does the 
FBI have legislative authority to expand its 
National Crime Information Center to in- 
clude message switching? (2) Would Federal 
control over message switching be contrary 
to the principle of state and local govern- 
ment self-sufficiency in the criminal justice 
telecommunication field? and (3) Would 
Federal control over message switching be 
inconsistent with security and privacy con- 
siderations at this time? Nowhere in the 
handling of this controversial issue has the 
Department of Justice confronted these 
problems and resolved them to the satisfac- 
tion of this Congress, particularly the Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

It is also interesting to note that when 
comments were offered by various compo- 
nents of the Department of Justice over the 
past two years, they have indicated not only 
weak support for the proposition of FBI con- 
trol over limited message switching, but in 
some cases, outright opposition to this prop- 
osition. In response to the first general ques- 
tion concerning the authority of the FBI to 
expand its National Crime Information Cen- 
ter to include message switching, in a mem- 
orandum dated August 6, 1973, Robert G. 
Dixon, Jr., Assistant Attorney General, Office 
of Legal Counsel, states: 

“Tt is arguable, even in the absence of ex- 
pressed statutory provision, that there is leg- 
islative authority to support the FBI's posi- 
tion that it is authorized to expand the ac- 
tivities to implement the switching of ad- 
ministrative messages in connection with 
its exchange of criminal history records.” 

He continues to point out that: 

“Limited support for this development of 
computer systems to improve law enforce- 
ment techniques can be drawn from 42 U.S.O. 
§ 3744(a)(2) which authorizes the Director 
of the FBI ‘to develop new or improved ap- 
proaches, techniques, systems, equipment, 
and devices to improve and strengthen law 
enforcement .. .' However, it should be noted 
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that this section emphasizes federal aid to 
and cooperation with state and local law en- 
forcement agencies to improve their capabili- 
ties and is primarily designed to expand and 
upgrade ‘the law enforcement training pro- 
gram that is already in progress under the 
Offices of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation.’ ” 

In response to the second question of 
Federal control versus state control, in Feb- 
ruary 1, 1974, memorandum from Donald E. 
Santarelli, then Administrator to the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
commented to the Attorney General. 

“For the FBI to pre-empt an important 
state and local government initiative would 
be contrary to the principles of new federal- 
ism, This area of criminal justice is one of 
the most important of the inherent police 
powers of the several states. The authority 
and scheme of assistance established by the 
LEAA legislation would indicate that Con- 
gress intended that these activities receive 
federal aid but not be federally controlled.” 

He then went on to say that: 

“LEAA has long recognized the need to 
prove the capabilities of state and local 
law enforcement telecommunication vital 
to effective operations of the criminal justice 
community. Message switching must cover 
the entire criminal justice area including 
police, courts, corrections, research and deyel- 
opment, statistics, narcotics, parole, juvenile 
delinquents, and the like. It is questionable 
whether all these elements of the criminal 
justice system would want to join an FBI 
controlled operation. Moreover, FBI preemp- 
tion over message switching at this time 
may well inhibit the development of useful 
technology in this vital area.” 

Mr. Santarelli’s conclusion was that: 

“For the reasons set forth herein LEAA 
requests that the FBI request be denied.” 

Of particular interest to this Subcommit- 
tee is the third question of the effect of 
this Federal control ovér message switching 
on the security and privacy considerations at 
this time. Donald Santarelli, in the same 
memorandum, stated: 

“Given the current climate in the Congress 
respecting security and privacy and current 
concerns with the privacy of automated rec- 
ords, pre-emption by the FBI of this area 
without State and local concurrence or a 
clear-cut Congressional mandate to the FBI 
can only raise in the minds of many the 
spectre of Federal Domination and control 
of a primarily State and local criminal jus- 
tice responsibility. LEAA believes that for 
the Attorney General to commit the De- 
partment to FBI pre-emption prior to con- 
gressional action as to the parameters of 
security and privacy legislation in the crimi- 
nal justice field would be inappropriate.” 

It is obvious that the questions and con- 
cerns presented by this FBI proposal have 
not been answered. Before the Subcommit- 
tee on Civil and Constitutional Rights of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary would 
consent to comment on the technical Opera- 
tional plan proposed by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, we would insist that a 
dialogue be initiated between the Executive 
and Congressional branches of government 
to agree on exactly what the overall Federal 
involvement should be in computerized jus- 
tice telecommunication systems, The arbi- 
trary action of the Department of Justice 
of avoiding the issues that have been pre- 
sented over the past two years and going 
directly to an implementation plan before 
soliciting Congressional comment is indic- 
ative of the potential abuse that we fear 
from a federally controlled telecommunica- 
tion system in the area of law enforcement. 
Centralizing control over the powerful law 
enforcement communication system in the 
hands of the FBI is of questionable pro- 
priety. 

For these reasons I decline to comment on 
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the implementation plan as submitted by 
the Department of Justice. I respectfully re- 
quest that the Attorney General revaluate 
the assumption that the FBI is legitimately 
entitled to play a leading role in message 
switching and begin to confront the major 
policy considerations and the far-reaching 
effect of this action. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dow EDWARDS, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on 


and Constitutional Rights. 


OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Pouicy, EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C.; May 12, 1975. 
Hon. HAROLD R. TYLER, Jr., 
Deputy Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. TYLER: I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to review and comment on the FBI's 
most recent request for authority from the 
Attorney General to engage in message 
switching as part of the National Crime In- 
formation Center (NCIC) program..As we 
have said before, we fear that granting this 
authority could result in the absorption of 
state and local criminal data systems into 
a potentially abusive, centralized, Federally 
controlled communications and computer 
information system. There are some very 
fundamental issues which must be addressed 
before any plau for a nationwide computer- 
ized criminal history (CCH) system can be 
prepared, and these issues have not been ad- 
dressed or resolved. 

One basic concern is the threat posed by a 
system which could be used by a Federal law 
enforcement agency to monitor in detail the 
day-to-day operations of state and local law 
enforcement authorities. Such monitoring 
would enable Federal authorities to exert 
pressures on how state and local agencies 
do their job, thus upsetting the delicate bal- 
ance between Federal and non-Federal 
functions, 

A monitoring capability would also permit 
Federal agencies to gather data about indi- 
viduals to which the Federal Government is 
not entitled, in contravention of the spirit, 
if not the letter, of Federal privacy legisla- 
tion. For example, monitoring by the use of 
“flags” as described in the plan would permit 
an enormous amount of surreptitious intel- 
ligence gathering by any agency controlling 
@ message switching capability. No system 
capable of central monitoring of state and 
local operations by procedures such as flag- 
ging should be authorized until adequate 
and enforceable safeguards are established. 

Other aspects of the plan similarly con- 
firm our earlier objection to proceeding with 
such.a plan in the absence of proper policy 
guidance, For example: 

The capability will exist for arrest data 
to be included in the index of single state 
offenders, which goes far beyond the concept 
of an index. 

The NCIC could continue to store single 
state records indefinitely on the ground that 
the states are not ready to assume this re- 
sponsibility, thus resulting in a comprehen- 
sive Federal file not relevant to legitimate 
Federal concerns, 

There are no safeguards for assuring the 
accuracy of the multi-state offender records, 
which would be stored in Washington but be 
based solely on information provided by the 
states; similarly, the responsibility for per- 
forming this function is not delineated. 

Proceeding to implement a message switch- 
ing capability in the face of these risks would 
be difficult to justify even if clear benefits 
were obtainable and there were no other 
course of action. As to the first, there is seri- 
ous question regarding the benefits to be 
derived, as witnessed by the fact, that, since 
1971,.only six states have ever contributed 
CCH records for automation, and two of 
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these states have discontinued participation 
in the program. In January 1973, the General 
Accounting Office issued a report question~ 
ing the value of the automated CCH pro- 
gram: This fundamental issue has never been 
addressed. 

But even if the program were deemed 
beneficial, there are alternatives to the ap- 
proach proposed in the plan which have not 
been adequately considered, including the 
original Project SEARCH concept of having 
only a centralized identification index under 
the management control of the states, 

The implementation timetable proposed 
for your consideration in the FBI plan does 
not provide for the assessment of the basic 
concerns that have been expressed by many 
who have considered this proposal. Because 
of the wide sweep of these issues, I believe 
that they should be addressed on a broad 
basis within the Executive Branch. One pos- 
sibility would be to organize a group com- 
posed of representatives of the Attorney 
General's Office, the Office of Management 
and Budget, the Domestie Council and OTP 
to undertake a comprehensive inquiry into 
these issues, including: 

Assessment of the overall cost of this pro- 
gram, including costs to state and local gov- 
ernments; 

Analysis of whether computerized crimi- 
nal histories are worth that cost; 

Evaluation of alternatives to the system 
concept proposed by the FBI; 

identification and implementation of ne- 
cessary privacy safeguards; and 

Evaluation of the proper Federal role in 
computerized criminal justice telecommuni- 
cation systems. 

In summary, it is our recommendation 
that approval of any action to implement 
a message switching capability should be 
withheld until such issues have been objec- 
tively evaluated and fully resolved. I hope 
these views are helpful and that you will 
not hesitate to contact us if we can be of 
any further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN EGER, 
Acting Director. 


PROGRESS REPORTED ON SMALL 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it was 
my pleasure this noon to attend a lunch- 
eon hosted by the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England; the Smaller 
Manufacturers Council, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
the Council of Smaller Enterprises, 
Cleyeland, Ohio; and the Independent 
Business Association of Wisconsin. Sen- 
ator McInryre addressed the group brief- 
ly following lunch on the particular 
problems confronting small business 
and the approaches to those problems 
which are being developed in the Select 
Committee on Small Business of which 
Senator McIntyre is a member. 

Senator McIntyre reported on early 
progress to revise the tax structure and 
review the paperwork of form require- 
ments as they affect small businessmen, 
and was joined by representatives of the 
Small Business Association of New Eng- 
land in reporting continued progress in 
making all levels of the Federal estab- 
lishment more aware of the special prob- 
lems confronting small businesses. I 
commend Senator McIntyre and Chair- 
man Netson for the success the Select 
Committee on Small Business has 
achieved. 

I believe the remarks of Senator Mc- 
IntTYRE merit the review of our colleagues 
who could not attend the luncheon this 
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noon and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS J. MCINTYRE 


Ladies and gentlemen: It is a pleasure to 
welcome the representatives of the country’s 
outstanding regional smali business organ- 
izations: the Smaller Business Association of 
New England, the Smaller Manufacturers 
Council of Pittsburgh, the Council on Small- 
er Enterprises of Cleveland, and the Inde- 
pendent Business Associaton of Wisconsin. 
The Toledo group is here again, and I am 
told you are being joined this year by the 
Cincinnati group. 

I bring you welcome from my good friend, 
Senator GAYLORD NELSON, Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, who had 
planned to be here with you. He has been 
called to the White House to represent the 
Senate in making the annual award to the 
Small Businessman of the Year. 

I wish all of your organizations well. Your 
presence here is the most effective kind of 
communication with your elected members 
of Congress. 

Over the years, the analysis of small busi- 
ness problems and proposed solutions fur- 
nished by these associations have proved 
invaluable. The Senate has obtained facts 
and figures which are often not available 
from other sources. The comments from these 
groups have been informed, and they have 
been timely. 

Several provisions of the emergency Tax 
Reduction Act of 1975 are on the statute 
books today as a direct result of the testi- 
mony and statistical information provided 
by association witnesses in the Small Busi- 
ness Committee’s hearings in February. 

I can understand how frustrating it Is 
when you attempt to explain to your local 
governmental units, your communities or 
your local newspaper that, altogether, the 
diverse firms which you represent, add up to 
a mighty force—13 million enterprises em- 
bracing 52 percent of all private employ- 
ment, and 43 percent of the business prod- 
uct, and more than one-third of the Gross 
National Product. 

We haye the same frustrations when we 
attempt to make the Congress and the 
national press understand the importance 
of small business in achieving economic sta- 
bility, promoting economic growth, and ex- 
panding employment. 

And I am certain that almost every per- 
son in this room would tell me that one of 
the greatest frustrations encountered by 
small businessmen today is the paperwork 
burden. I am speaking specifically of the 
cost and time consumed filling out govern- 
ment forms. 

Some of you know I've been deeply in- 
volved in the fight against the paperwork 
burden for nearly three years. Through the 
Small Business Committee, I've investigated 
the problem, reported its dimensions and 
proposed a number of remedies to ease the 
burden. 

In these investigations, I’ve learned that 
form requirements are costing small busi- 
ness some $18 billion a year. Seventy percent 
of that total cost is imposed upon small bus- 
iness by Federal form requirements, more 
than 26 percent by state form requirements, 
and 1.25 percent by city hall form require- 
ments. These are overall figures which vary 
from region to region. But, in general, the 
bigger the state, the more paperwork it re- 
quires of the small business within its bor- 
ders. 

Moreover, this is a burden which falls not 
only on the smali businessman himself, it 
also falls upon the consumer, for part of 
the cost is ultimately borne by the buying 
public, This results in price increases, there- 
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by contributing to inflation, and it makes 
small business less effective in competing 
with the giants of industry. 

So I have tried to come up with some 
sound recommendations as to how best ease 
that burden, and I can report that progress 
is being made. 

Last year three other Senators and I suc- 
ceeded in getting a bill passed to set up a 
Federal Commission on Paperwork. We in 
Congress have named our members, and I 
am privileged to be one of those named. As 
soon as the White House names five addi- 
tional members from the Nation’s business 
community the Commission can begin its 
work in making recommendations to lessen 
the paperwork burden. 

I am also planning to reintroduce legis- 
lation that would allow the Social Security 
Administration to change its quarterly wage 
reporting requirements to an annual require- 
ment. The Social Security Administration 
initially opposed this recommended change, 
but I can report to you today that it now 
supports my. legislation. I estimate this 
change alone can save small business about 
$250 million a year. 

And speaking of taxes, for the first time 
since the Small Business Committee was 
founded 25 years ago we now have a three- 
step corporate income tax. We have a dou- 
bling of the “surtax exemption,” the first in- 
crease since 1950. For this year and next 
year, businesses will enjoy a 10 percent in- 
yestment credit and small business can ap- 
ply the credit to $100,000 of used machinery 
instead of $50,000. For all future years, the 
Act increases permissible accumulated earn- 
ings from $100,000 to $150,000. 

I would hope we can preserve and extend 
these advances, 

Much work needs to be done in order to 
bring specific and convincing evidence of the 
merits of small business tax legislation be- 
fore the Congress, the press and the public. 
The organizations here today have already 
begun this effort. 

Our Small Business Committee will for- 
mally begin its In-depth study of the busi- 
ness tax system with public hearings on 
June 17, 18, and 19. We hope to lay down an 
official record that makes a sound case for 
tax equity for smaller and medium-sized in- 
dependent businesses and the logical and 
resulting strengthening of our free enterprise 
system. 

This is a task that will require even more 
of a cooperative effort than before, among 
your organizations and between the private 
sector, the Congress, and the Executive. For 
all of these reasons, we welcome you here 
and are looking forward to listening to your 
1975 “Washington Presentation" on small 
business tax reform. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1975 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to see that the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill includes $54.6 million to help 
fulfill the community development needs 
of “nonentitlement” communities within 
standard metropolitan statistical areas. 
However, I think it is also important that 
we realize the limited nature of the ap- 
propriation proposed and the problems 
underlying it. 

The need for this appropriation is ob- 
vious. In large part because about seyen 
times as many urban counties are ex- 
pected to participate in the program as 
anticipated, these other communities 
have been left without community de- 
velopment funds for this fiscal year, I 
understand that the demand for com- 
munity development funds from the 
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SMSA communities which have been left 
high and dry is at least several times the 
amount we are appropriating. Many of 
these communities were counting on 
community development funding to en- 
able them to carry on urgently needed 
community projects. 

The $54.6 million will help to fulfill 
these needs and it is the entire remain- 
ing unauthorized community develop- 
ment amount. However, it is obviously 
small relative to the demand for these 
funds. 

Furthermore, this appropriation does 
not help communities outside of stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas. Al- 
though these communities’ funding was 
not impacted under the law by the urban 
county situation, their demand for funds 
also far exceeds the supply available. I 
understand that the demands from those 
non-SMSA communities not entitled to 
“hold harmless” amounts is about $1.5 
billion, but the money available to ful- 
fill these demands is only about $200 mil- 
lion. 

These problems might be alleviated to 
some extent by increases in overall ap- 
propriations for the program. However, 
the problems are also ample evidence 
that provisions of the authorizing legis- 
lation which allocate money among dif- 
ferent types of communities and govern- 
mental entities should be reassessed. The 
needs of smaller communities through- 
out the Nation in particular and their 
place in this program and others, would 
seem to merit further attention. It ap- 
pears that these communities may have 
been much better off under the cate- 
gorical grant programs, and the water 
and sewer program in particular, than 
they are now under community develop- 
ment. 

I still strongly support the community 
development concept and program, but 
it appears that Congress may have to 
make changes so that the range of Fed- 
eral program works as well as possible 
for all types of communities. 


i 


“SELECTIVE DÉTENTE”—A CLOSER 
LOOK AT EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
recent exchanges with the Soviet Union 
have offered encouragement to many 
hoping for the liberalization of Soviet 
restrictions on human rights. Yet, Mr. F. 
Stephen Larrabee, of the research staff 
of Radio Liberty, in his well-researched 
and thoughtful article entitled, “Détente 
and Human Rights,” points to evidence 
that: 

The Soviet pursuit of détente on the in- 
ternational level has been accompanied by a 
harder line internally and increased restric- 
tions on human rights and personal freedom. 


While I join in the praise for improved 
political relations with the Soviet Union, 
I think we must, at the same time, en- 
courage attention to the need to liberal- 
ize the restrictions on basic human rights 
in that country. It is incumbent upon 
those who lead the execution of U.S. for- 
eign policy to respect the humanitarian 
objective of social liberalization, while 
pursuing the goal of political détente. 

In view of the timeliness and impor- 
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tance of this article, I would like to rec- 
ommend it to my colleagues and ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DÉTENTE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
(By F. Stephen Larrabee) 
SUMMARY 

Despite Soviet interest in international 
détente there has been a hardening of the 
internal line and further restriction of free- 
dom of speech and other human rights. This 
process is outlined here with its implications 
for détente—particularly the Western desire 
for more “free flow of people, information, 
and ideas” which formed the core of “Basket 
Three” at the European Security Conference 
in Geneva. 

The gradual emergence of an atmosphere 
of détente in the 1970s has served to focus 
increased attention on the question of hu- 
man rights and freedom of expression. This 
question, as Leo Labedz has rightly empha- 
sized, goes to the very heart of the question 
of détente, because since the Renaissance 
freedom of thought and expression have been 
the cornerstone of Western culture tradi- 
tions." Thus, what is inyolved is a funda- 
mental principle of the Western heritage— 
its very cultural identity. At the same time, 
the emergence of a new atmosphere of dé- 
tente has served to highlight the differences 
in view on the question of human rights and 
freedom of expression between the West, on 
the one hand, and the Soviet Union and its 
allies on the other. More than anything else, 
in fact, it has underscored the degree to 
which the European continent still remains 
divided despite the Important changes that 
have occurred in East-West relations over the 
last decade or so. 

When the process of détente first began to 
gather momentum in the mid-1960s, there 
were many in both the East and West who 
sincerely hoped and believed that it would 
lead to an eventual internal liberalization 
of the regimes in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe. Indeed, at that time this was 
one of the main rationales behind détente." 
And for a short while it seemed as if these 
goals might be realized, albeit slowly. There 
was @ certain degree of liberalization of life 
in the social and economic realm, particular- 
ly in Eastern Europe. The Soviet interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia however dashed initial 
hopes that the fledgling attempts by some 
of the East European regimes to develop a 
greater degree of internal autonomy might 
continue and even be expanded. The inva- 
sion demonstrated unmistakably that the 
Soviet Union had no intention of allowing 
détente on the international level to be com- 
bined with détente in domestic affairs, that 
is, with increased freedom of speech and a 
pluralization of domestic political forces 
which might threaten the monopoly of the 
party. 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia was 
an important watershed. While it did not end 
progress toward détente on the international 
level—i.e., between states regardless of their 
social system—it did have a significant effect 
on Soviet internal policy as well as Soviet 
policy toward Eastern Europe. In effect, as 
J. F. Brown has astutely pointed out, the 
invasion marked the official end of the Khru- 
shchev era, that is, an end to the penchant 
for experimentation and the relatively open 
atmosphere that had existed in some East 
European countries (and to a lesser degree 
in the Soviet Union itesif) during the latter 
years of Khrushchev's rule, and which in 
some countries like Czechoslovakia had con- 
tinued on even after Khrushchev's removal 
in 1964. What followed in the wake of the 
invasion was a broad ‘“counterrevolution” 
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(to use Brown’s term) aimed at imposing 
a new cohesion and orthodoxy both at home 
and abroad. 

This “counterrevolution” has been marked, 
above all, by a hardening of the internal line 
both in Eastern Europe as well as the Soviet 
Union.‘ Thus détente on the international 
level has been accompanied not by a loosen- 
ing of controls and greater freedom of ex- 
pression, as was initially hoped, but by the 
opposite—an internal tightening and greater 
restrictions on freedom of expression. A de- 
tailed analysis of this process which does 
justice to its full scope cannot be given here. 
However we can broadly summarize its main 
features within the Soviet Union as follows: 
(1) an increase in the power and authority of 
the secret police; (2) a harsher cultural 
policy; (3) a wateringdown of the economic 
reform; (4) an increased emphasis on patri- 
otism and Russian nationalism; (5) a greater 
stress on ideology and the sharpening of the 
ideological struggle; (6) a crackdown on dis- 
sent and nonconformist views. 

Of interest here are the latter two ele- 
ments. Since 1968 there has been a reasser- 
tion of ideology and a renewed emphasis on 
its importance both within the Soviet Union 
and the bloc as a whole. As one authority 
has put it: “A deliberate effort has been 
made to ‘depoliticize’ life by ‘reideologizing’ 
it.” = In his speech to the 24th Party Congress 
at the end of March 1971—a speech which 
Officially sanctified the policy of “Peaceful 
Coexistence” with the West—Brezhnev also 
called for an “ideological war” against “revi- 
sionism” and “bourgeois ideology”!* Brezh- 
nev’s speech to the Congress marked the 
beginning of a new campaign for ideological 
vigilance. It is important to note in this 
connection that “Peaceful Coexistence” is 
regarded as applying solely to the relations 
between states and is in no way seen to 
affect the ideological sphere. Rather than 
leading to a reduction in ideological differ- 
ences, in fact, détente is, seen as requiring a 
sharpening of the ideological struggle" Al- 
though the correlation of forces in the in- 
ternational arena is seen as having shifted in 
favor of the socialist camp, this has not ended 
the competition between the two systems. 
Rather, according to Soviet ideologists, it has 
made the West more desperate and devious 
in its attempt to subvert the socialist camp. 
The West is now seen as trying to achieve 
by “peaceful infiltration” what it failed to 
achieve by more “aggressive’ means in the 
past. As Michael Suslov, long-time member 
of the Politburo and the chief Soviet 
ideologue, noted: 

I must stress, comrades, that in all our 
ideological work we must permit no weak- 
ening of any sort in the struggle against 
reactionary bourgeois ideology. With the 
changes in the world situation in favor of 
socialism, the hopelessness of any attempts 
to bring military, economic, or political pres- 
sure to bear on the Soviet Union or the so- 
cialist commonwealth as a whole becomes 
more and more obyious. This being the case, 
the struggle becomes more and more acute 
in the area of ideology, an area in which 
there is not, and cannot be, peaceful coerist- 
ence between socialism and capitalism > 

The Soviet Union has stressed time and 
time again that “Peaceful Coexistence” is 
but one form of the class struggle.” This 
struggle has by no means ended. Rather, it 
has simply shifted to another area—to the 
ideological sphere—because in the nuclear 
age the continuation of the struggle by mili- 
tary means would risk the annihilation of 
all participants. 

As the movement toward improved East- 
West relations has intensified, therefore, the 
Soviet Union has initiated a stepped-up 
campaign against a “free flow of informa- 
tion and ideas,” a concept which has formed 
the core of the Western demands in the so- 
called “basket three” at the Security Con- 
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ference in Geneva, The Western concern for 
a freer flow of information has repeatedly 
been decried by Soviet ideologists and ap- 
paratchiks as a “cover for winning freedom 
for propaganda hostile to socialism" and is 
necused of being aimed at “weakening and 
undermining the Soviet state by injecting 
into our peoples’ minds the poisoned ideology 
of anti-Sovietism.” 

As one Soviet commentator recently 
charged: “The slogan of the free exchange 
of ideas, extensively proclaimed by certain 
Western circles, is in fact being used by 
them as a screen to cover their ideological 
intervention against the socialist and other 
sovereign states.” * 

The attempt to “compartmentalize" dé- 
tente and exclude the issue of human rights 
from it has been manifestly evident in the 
Soviet resistance to Western demands in re- 
gard to “basket three” at the Security Con- 
ference itself. While the Soviet Union has 
lately shown greater willingness to allow a 
slight increase in cultural contacts in an 
effort to see the Security Conference brought 
to a rapid conclusion, this has generally 
been in the area of official exchanges—that 
is, exchanges which could, and would, be 
government sponsored and controlled. The 
Soviet authorities, however, have continued 
to resist the Western demands for greater 
freedom of travel on an individual basis. 
Other areas where there still remains no 
basic agreement include the question of 
jamming, working conditions for journalists, 
especially the question of expulsion and 
what constitutes “improper” reporting, and 
the Western request for reading rooms in 
the USSR, a request which the Soviet gov- 
ernment has strongly resisted. 

Within the United Nations the Soviet 
Union has also continued to press for an 
accord which would limit the scope for the 
use of satellite television, arguing that any 
unrestricted “free flow” would be a violation 
of legitimate state interests.“ As with the 
question of emigration (which has under- 
gone a significant decline in the last year 
or so), the Soviet resistance to satellite 
television has rested on the argument that 
such unrestricted broadcasts would consti- 
tute a direct “interference” in the internal 
affairs of sovereign countries. In fact the 
Soviet proposal put before the UN to limit 
the scope of satellite television contains such 
vague formulations that they could be ap- 
plied to restrict almost any broadcast deemed 
undesirable by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet attempt to restrict the free 
flow of information has been particularly 
evident in the decision to sign the Universal 
Copyright Convention. While at first this 
was greeted by some in the West as an im- 
portant breakthrough for the advocates of 
inereased freedom of expression, it soon be- 
came evident that the opposite was the case. 
The revised copyright decree passed in Feb- 
ruary 1973 facilitates control over all works 
and means that an author who does not have 
official permission (which, of course, can 
be withheld if the work is found “unaccept- 
able” to Soviet officialdom) can now be pro- 
secuted under Soviet law. Thus the revised 
Soviet copyright statute contains the legal 
machinery to halt the foreign publication 
of authors who for ideological reasons are not 
published in the Soviet Union. As The New 
York Times rightly pointed out at the time, 
the Soviet decision was not a move toward 
increased liberalization but rather an at- 
tempt “to turn tight domestic censorship 
into effective international censorship." +6 

Such moves have been accompanied by an 
intensified crackdown on dissent within the 
Soviet Union.” The first signs of this crack- 
down began just a few months before the 
24th Party Congress with the trial of Vladi- 
mir Bukovsky, a young Soviet dissident. Bu- 
kovsky’s trial was followed by the suppres- 
sion of the journal. The Chronicle of Cur- 
rent Events, the arrest of a large number of 
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intellectuals in the Ukraine,“ and the forced 
expulsion of a number of leading Soviet dis- 
senters, the most prominent of whom was 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Even Andrei Sak- 
harov, the Soviet physicist and "father of 
the Soviet H-bomb,” who was long immune 
from attack, has lately been harassed. The 
most recent example of this crack-down on 
dissent has been the detention and arrest of 
several members of the worldwide human 
rights organization, Amnesty International, 
at the end of April 1975." To be sure, these 
moves have by no means eliminated dissent 
in the Soviet Union. They have, however, 
succeeded in neutralizing many of the lead- 
ing figures of the so-called “Democratic 
Movement” and intimidating many sym- 
pathizers who otherwise would have been 
bolder in expressing their sympathies. 

While the above survey is by no means 
extensive, it does indicate the degree to 
which the Soviet pursuit of détente on the 
international level has been accompanied by 
a harder line internally and increased re- 
strictions on human rights and personal free- 
dom. At first glance this may seem some- 
what paradoxical. For the Soviet leadership 
the pursuit of improved relations with the 
West has increased the danger that this 
may lead to a greater Influx of Western 
ideas and a lowering of ideological vigilance. 
The Soviet Union, therefore, nas attempted 
to contain tht- danger by combining a more 
flexible policy with a harder line domestic- 
ally. This policy of “selective détente” has fo- 
cused attention more than ever on the need 
for a genuine “free flow of people, informa- 
tion, and ideas,” for as one concerned ob- 
server of East-West relations has with some 
justification noted, “unless the West de- 
fends its own cultural values, such values 
may be lost not only ip the East but also 
in the West.” » 
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REFUGEES, BLOODBATH, AND 
DISTORTION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, some- 
times I despair over the misinterpreta- 
tion of one’s public position that is ex- 
ecuted through deliberate distortion by 
political enemies combined with careless 
or subservient interpretive reporting by 
the press. A case in point is my own 
publicly expressed conviction that most 
of the Vietnamese refugees who fled to 
this country in panic would be better 
off in their own country. 

I continue to believe that our official 
spokesmen did a great disservice to the 
refugees by terrifying them into flight 
after widespread warnings that there 
would be a massive slaughter of the ci- 
vilian population if the opposition forces 
won. 

This did not happen to Americans in 
the 1860’s after our own Civil War, al- 
though it was as bitterly fought as the 
Vietnamese civil war. Nor did it happen 
to those who fought successfully on the 
French side in Vietnam 20 years ago. 

But in panic over a final bloody battle 
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for Saigon that never materialized or in 
fear that Madame Binh and her associ- 
ates would slaughter their fellow Viet- 
namese after assuming power, thousands 
of people put out to sea. 

Of course we should receive them and 
make their reception here as decent as 
possible. But we should also recognize 
that just as God did not mandate us to 
kill the Vietnamese for 20 years in order 
to save them, neither did He mandate 
us to save them by scaring them out of 
their own land. 

All I have ever proposed is that we 
make a survey of the Vietnamese ref- 
ugees to learn how many wish to return, 
provided we arrange their transporta- 
ion and negotiate an acceptable basis 
for their return with the new govern- 
ment in Saigon. 

This commonsense proposal, which the 
Senate later approved unanimously, was 
first described by one Senator as a ‘“‘peo- 
ple killing measure.” And even a 
thoughtful, normally careful reporter, 
Bill Moyers, implied in Newsweek, 
May 19, that my statement was repre- 
sentative of the “hostility on the main- 
land to the coming of the refugees.” Al- 
though I had painstakingly stressed that 
not one single refugee should be sent 
back who did not so request it, Mr. Moy- 
ers wrote: 

Sen. George McGovern has urged that the 
refugees be sent back to Vietnam “where 
they would be better off.” 


If Mr. Moyers is the man of integrity 
I believe him to be, he will correct this 
misinterpretation in a subsequent issue 
of Newsweek. 

Meanwhile, I would like to suggest a 


good theme for a future column by Mr. 
Moyers or some other enterprising re- 
porter: 

Whatever happened to that long predicted 
bloodbath in Saigon? 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Moyers’ article be printed in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BECAUSE THEY'RE Down THERE 
(By Bill Moyers) 

Oanu, Hawar.—Like most crisis centers 
that I have seen, this one is hardly as 
dramatic as the events that created it. It is 
quiet. All the men who sit around the heavy 
rectangular table, or study the charts on 
the wall, or talk in low voices into black 
telephones to ships at sea thousands of 
miles away do not have about them an air 
of high moment, They are tired. 

There are no windows. If there were, they 
would let in the mid-May light of a brilliant 
Pacific sun. Instead, sixteen fluorescent 
panels in the low ceiling give the tan walls 
that sale and cheerless neutrality of a 
Holiday Inn conference room where travel- 
ing salesmen meet to discuss quotas. 

A conference room it is. PACOM LOGISTICS 
CONFERENCE ROOM reads the sign on the door, 
and usually the men who sit around the 
table are here to coordinate the delivery 
of materiel and personnel to military forces 
throughout the 94-million-square-mile area 
that is the theater of operations for the 
United States Pacific Command. Recently 
for these men, however, working in this 
small room in the headquarters of Camp 
Smith, on a hill above Pearl Harbor, has 
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been an unsettling experience. For they 
have been overseeing an evacuation under 
stress. 

THE LAST SHUTTLE 


Ever since Saigon collapsed they have 
been working around the clock to direct sup- 
port for Americans and Vietnamese fleeing 
the end of a war. Each day they plot the 
movement of some 40 ships and a hundred 
airplanes that make up this last shuttle 
of a lost cause, These military men served 
in Vietnam and it is not easy to see it end 
this way. They believed in the assignment. 
They were told they were saving a nation. 
Now it is over. It has come down, finally, 
not to saving a nation but to saving thou- 
ands of desperate people who bet the wrong 
way. It has come down to finding and air- 
lifting to refugee camps on Guam 50,994 
cots, 3,038 tents, 26,803 mess kits, 5,925 
water cans, 200,000 yards of mosquito net- 
ting, 2,500 short tons of rice, and twenty 
loudspeakers. And it is. not easy to take. 
“I was an adviser there,” one of the coloneis 
Says, pointing his finger at a small dot on 
a map of Vietnam. “A lot of my ARVN bud- 
dies got it right there. I just keep wonder- 
ing what they would think now.” 

Yet I sense no bitterness in the room. 
There is no time for it. Yesterday a “bubble,” 
as they call it, arrived in Subic Bay in the 
Phililppines—a flotilla of 20,000 Vietnamese 
on junks and other small craft, swarming 
toward the. American nayel base there. 
Within hours they were loaded onto Ameri- 
can ships heading for Guam, and the men 
at Pearl are busy planning for their onward 
movement to the United States. “We don’t 
want them to stay on Guam long,” Col. Irvin 
Hylton says. He is the duty officer today. 
Soon he will be going home to Virginia, to 
his daughter's marriage. First he wants to 
get the refugees to America. “The longer it 
takes,” he says, “the harder it will be to as- 
similate them when they arrive.” 

WE'D BETTER GET WITH IT 

The men in this room have become per- 
sonally involved in the fate of those people 
on the boats out in the Pacific. “There was 
some bickering and tempers flared as we 
tried to get organized in here,” Colonel 
Hylton says, “but then we realized those 
were human beings in trouble and we'd bet- 
ter get with it quick. The hardest thing to 
decide was whether to let the soldiers who 
were coming out maintain unit integrity. 
Those who ¢ame out with their buddies 
wanted to stay together, naturally. Combat 
does that. But we have to treat them as in- 
dividual refugees—what do you do with a 
unit back in the States? The decision was to 
break them up. What gets you is that this 
is exactly the opposite of what we tried to 
teach them for ten years. We kept saying— 
Stay together, stay together. Now we have to 
tell them they're on their own again.” 

Not altogether, One of the men at the 
table, Col. Richard van Ness, from upstate 
New York, has brought to his home in Hono- 
lulu the family of an ARVN officer who once 
saved his life. “We were friends. Drank to- 
gether. Went around together. And when I 
heard what was happening I got on the tele- 
phone from here and got his family out with 
him. I've signed the papers to be their spon- 
sor until they land on their feet. You just 
don't say, ‘Sorry, buddy, we lost,’ and then 
walk away.” 

Another officer, Comdr. Larry Lavely, from 
Cincinnati, has brought fifteen Vietnamese— 
seven children and eight adults, including a 
former province chief—to his home in Ha- 
wali. The commander wept when he saw them 
get off the plane. “My neighbors put some of 
them up at night and we all have meals to- 
gether in my place,” Lavely said. “I’m usu- 
ally on duty at night, so I have days to help 
out. Who pays for the food? My wife and I 
do, It’s the least we can do. The real prob- 
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lem is that some of them intend to go to 
Montreal and have to tackle yet another im- 
migration seryice. I'll work it out, though.” 
And I think to myself: he will. 

If there is no bitterness in the room, there 
is bewilderment toward reported hostility on 
the mainland to the coming of the refugees. 
Sen. George McGovern has urged that the 
refugees be sent back to Vietnam “where 
they would be better off." This riles a colonel, 
who says: “If they had thought so, they 
would have stayed there in the first place.” 
Another has heard of a speech George Meany 
made, urging Americans to open their arms 
to receive the Vietnamese. “That tough old 
sonuyebitch is a real man,” he-says, 

THE VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 

I point out that the skeptical comments 
reflect concern over unemployment and some 
feeling that many of the Vietnamese had 
bought their way out, but I also express the 
belief that only a minority of people will fail 
to welcome the refugees. “I hope so,” Colonel 
Hylton answers. “You just have to under- 
stand what the skipper of one of our ships 
out there does when he looks down from the 
bridge and sees all those oustretched hands 
reaching up toward him. He doesn’t ask 
whether the people were heroes or cowards, 
whether they were for or against us, He's 
only got one choice, actually.” 

What? 

“He has to take them.” 

Why? 

“Because—hbecause 
that’s why.” 


they're down there, 


THE EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1975 


Mr, BENTSEN. Mr. President, last 
Friday, the Senate agreed to the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 4481, the Emergency 
Employment Appropriations Act of 1975. 
The measure is comprehensive in scope, 
providing funding for a broad range of 
programs which will quickly generate 
employment across the land, and I 
strongly urge the President to sign it. 

In completing work on this legislation, 
the Congress worked under two con- 
straints. Both Houses were acutely 
aware that they were working under 
budget limitations required by the Budg- 
et Reform Act. Moneys now appro- 
priated must fall within the budget ceil- 
ing we recently approved, or we will soon 
find ourselves having to cut from other 
vitally important programs or going on 
record in favor of even larger deficits. 
During floor consideration of H.R. 4481, 
we were assured by members of the Budg- 
et Committee that the budget resolution 
had been drafted to include the funding 
appropriated in this measure, and re- 
straint was shown in making sure that 
the limits set in the budget resolution 
were not exceeded. 

Congress was also constrained in its 
deliberations by the threat of a Presi- 
dential veto. Several months ago, the 
President requested funding for public 
service jobs and summer youth employ- 
ment. We have essentially approved the 
President’s requests for those two pro- 
grams, but we have also concluded that 
much more can and must be done to help 
put this Nation back to work. 

H.R. 4481, provides $1.625 billion for 
approximately 310,000 public service jobs 
during the next fiscal year. Under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act, those jobs are far from make- 
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work projects. The funding will provide 
employment in education, law enforce- 
ment, health, and transportation serv- 
ices. 

All across the country, State and local 
governments are being squeezed between 
drastically falling revenues and a swel- 
ling demand for welfare and other social 
services. Governors and mayors are be- 
ing forced to cut back on those services, 
and in the process of trying to balance 
their budgets, are being forced to lay off 
tens of thousands of public employees. 

What is important to stress is that the 
funding for the public service employ- 
ment programs will not only put some 
310,000 Americans back to work. It will 
also help to insure the continuation of 
vital public services in a number of com- 
munities. 

H.R. 4481, also provides $458 million 
for summer youth employment. That 
should generate some 840,000 jobs in the 
coming months for America’s teenagers, 
and I believe that providing for those 
jobs is absolutely essential. 

The unemployment rate among disad- 
vantaged youth has already reached 40 
percent, and in many of our urban 
neighborhoods, the percentage is much 
higher. The figure will certainly mush- 
room when the school year ends next 
month, and I quite honestly fear the con- 
sequences of such widespread idleness. 
America’s young men and women want 
to work, want to gain employment ex- 
perience, and want to contribute to the 
welfare of their families. I want to see 
those goals achieved, and I believe the 
legislation we have sent tò the President 
will help to insure that they are attained 
for many. 

H.R. 4481 also provides $119.8 million 
for part-time employment under the 
college work-study grant program. The 
cost of a higher education has soared 
during the past half decade, and next 
year, many colleges and universities will 
raise their tuition and fees 10 percent 
and more. Such increases will undoubt- 
edly force many students to drop out of 
their college studies, and with costs like- 
ly to continue their rise, the likelihood of 
the students’ return will become dimmer 
each year. 

The dreams of countless parents and 
children will be shattered in the process. 
I do not believe that we as a society can 
revert to a system of higher education 
only for those whose families can afford 
it. The work-study program has enabled 
tens of thousands of young Americans to 
complete their education, and next year, 
more than ever, the jobs it funds will 
be absolutely essential. The appropria- 
tion for an expanded work-study pro- 
gram is a vital addition to H.R. 4481. 

I was also particularly pleased that 
the conference report contained $30 mil- 
lion for several key employment pro- 
grams for older Americans. With some 
$12 million remaining from a previous 
appropriation for this fiscal year, about 
12,700 jobs for low-income persons aged 
55 and over will be supported. 

That, of course, will provide for only 
a fraction of the needs of our older work- 
ers. They have borne the real brunt of 
this past year’s double-digit inflation 
and recession, and I am hopeful that 
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more can be done for them in the fiscal 
1976 appropriation. 

H.R. 4481 also contains funding to ac- 
celerate a wide variety of public con- 
struction projects. In many instances, 
these projects have already been ap- 
proved. The money provided will simply 
permit their construction and completion 
shead of schedule. 

The President has expressed sericus 
reservations about this accelerated fund- 
ing. I would, however, strongly emphasize 
that the projects in question are precisely 
those which can put tens of thousands of 
men and women back to work. 

Unemployment among construction 
workers nationwide is 24 percent, but it is 
even higher in many key cities. No less 
than 49 percent of Miami's construction 
workers are unemployed. In Phoenix, the 
figure is 40 percent; in Cincinnati, 32 per- 
cent; in Newark, 32 percent; in St. Paul, 
Minn., 30 percent; in St. Louis, 24 per- 
cent; in Milwaukee, 23 percent; and in 
Philadelphia, 20 percent. 

Might I remind the President that they 
are costing this Nation roughly $4,500 a 
year in unemployment compensation per 
man, and they are contributing nothing 
to public revenues. Their unemployment 
also translates into unpaid mortgages, 
unmet car payments, and mounting med- 
ical debts for illnesses to serious to be 
postponed. 

Those men and women want to work, 
and we as a nation have numerous proj- 
ects for them to undertake. Water treat- 
ment facilities, reclamation projects, 


building construction, and reforestation 
are all vitally needed in many parts of 
America. The funding we provide in this 
bill will hardly meet those needs or put 


every construction worker back on the 
job, but it is an essential start. 

I again urge the President to sign this 
vitally needed jobs bill. The Congress has 
indicated that it will not accept 8 million 
unemployed throughout the next fiscal 
year, and I do not believe the President 
should, either. 


SENATOR WILLIAM L. SCOTT'S 
NEWSLETTER 


Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, our office is mailing our regular 
newsletter to constituents this week, and 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy be 
printed in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Congress has under consideration the an- 
nual military procurement bill and, at the 
time of this writing, 21 printed amendments. 
The primary purpose is to authorize appro- 
priations for procurement, research and de- 
velopment, test and evaluation of military 
equipment and supplies; to authorize per- 
sonnel strengths for the military services; 
and to authorize military training for stu- 
dents and active and reserve components of 
the armed services. It is not intended, how- 
ever, that there will be any votes prior to 
the end of the Memorial Day recess or that 
a vote on final passage will occur for more 
than a week thereafter. This will give mem- 
bers of the Senate the opportunity to con- 
sider the 190-page report carefully before 
voting on the bill or its various amendments. 
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Of course, the measure came from our 
Armed Services Committee and I generally 
support the concept of providing the military 
services with all necessary weaponry and 
equipment. The need to be prepared at ail 
times was illustrated by the seizure of one 
of our merchant ships some days ago and the 
rescue of the American crew, as well as the 
ship. Of course, our concept of freedom of 
the high seas dates back to the Tripoli wars 
when Barbary pirates were plundering Amer- 
ican shipping during the tate 18th century. 
It is hoped that the recent action will tend 
to restore American prestige and be notice 
that our country is prepared to protect Amer- 
ican citizens’ rights during the post-Viet- 
namese period. There has been a conflict, 
however, for many years between govern- 
ment spending for defense and spending for 
social programs. Some feel that a strong na- 
tional defense is essential to the security 
of the country and to assure that citizens 
will be free within our Democratic society 
to discuss and advocate social programs they 
consider to be in the national interest. 

In my opinion, if we give priority to social 
programs we could be vulnerable to attack 
from outside the nation and lose the right of 
self-determination we all desire. I would 
hope, however, that we can encourage other 
freedom-loving nations to work with us in 
maintaining freedom from aggression rather 
than continue our effort to police the entire 
world as we haye endeavored to do over the 
past several decades. Attempting to provide 
assistance to nations throughout the world 
may have contributed to our present eco- 
nomic difficulties and even have discouraged 
nations able to care for themselves, or to 
assist smaller nations from assuming their 
reasonable share of responsibility. 

Within the defense budget there is also a 
conflict between the spending for necessary 
weaponry and spending for personnel related 
items. While some appear to believe that the 
cost of weapons and material have accounted 
for major increases in the defense budget in 
recent years, statistics indicate that over 
75% of the increase in the defense budget 
since 1964 has been due to increases in mili- 
tary active duty pay, retired pay and other 
personnel related benefits. Therefore, if any 
significant reductions are to be made in the 
defense budget, it apparently must be done 
through cuts in manpower costs rather than 
weaponry, or simply put, a reduction in the 
number of military or civilian personnel. The 
conflict between expenditures for weaponry 
and material and personne! related costs will 
undoubtedly play a part in the general debate 
on the procurement bill and amendments 
thereto. My own views on sharing global re- 
sponsibilities were indicated in a floor state- 
ment about 10 days ago, and a few days later 
on the conflict between spending for man- 
power and operation and maintenance versus 
spending for procurement and research and 
development, 

Our office will be glad to furnish a copy 
of either statement to anyone who requests 
it. While it is my present Intention to vote 
for the military procurement bill, I do want 
to consult with the committee staff and con- 
sider the report carefully with regard to 
individual items and amendments to the 
general bill. Your comments on this impor- 
tant bill will, of course, be welcome. 

Lorton TRANSFER 

A report was made in our last newsletter 
on a proposal to transfer the Lorton Penal 
Institutions from Fairfax County into the 
District of Columbia. Hearings are now 
scheduled on my bill for 10:00 a.m., June 
17 and June 24, in Room 6202 Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building. These will be open hear- 
ings and representatives of the State of Vir- 
ginia, Fairfax County, the District of Colum- 
bia and the Department of Justice have been 
invited to appear and testify, 
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You may, of course, share your thoughts 
on the proposal by writing directly to Mr. 
James G. Meeker, Staff Director, Subcom- 
mittee on National Penitentiaries, 6306 Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510, 
or by letting me know. 


MEMORIAL Day RECESS 


Congress will be in recess for the week 
following Memorial Day, which will permit 
me to visit around the state obtaining the 
views of constituents on matters of local 
concern and state and national fssues. If you 
care to share a concern while we are in your 
area, I hope you will do so. 

Plans contemplate meeting members of 
Chambers of Commerce and business leaders 
during the mornings and having open door 
sessions to talk with other constituents or 
groups during the afternoons. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Ingleside Inn, Staunton, May 27: 

9 a.m. News Conference, 

10 a.m. Conference with business leaders, 

1:30 to 5 p.m. Open door discussions with 
other constituents or groups. 

Holiday Inn South, Lynchburg, May 28: 

9 a.m. News Conference. 

10 a.m. Conference with business leaders, 

1:30 to 5 p.m. Open door discussions with 
other constituents or groups. 

Sheraton Motor Inn, Richmond, May 30: 

9 a.m. News Conference. 

10 a.m, Conference with business leaders. 

Federal Building, 400 North 8th St., Rich- 
mond, May 30: 

1:30 to 5 p.m. Open door discussions with 
other constituents or groups. 

Talks are also scheduled before the Mar- 
tinsville-Henry County Chamber of Com- 
merce at 12:15 p.m. on May 29 and at. the 
Hardin Reynolds Memorial School Alumni 
Association banquet, Patrick County, at 7 
p.m, on May 31. 


CONSUMER Apvocacy BILL 


The Senate passed a Consumer Advocacy 
bill a few days ago but the proposal has yet 
to be considered in the House of Representa- 
tives. It would create a new federal agency 
for the purpose of representing consumers 
before existing government departments, 
agencies, and the courts. As you know, sim- 
ilar proposals have been before the Congress 
for a mumber of years and proponents of the 
bill assert. that the various government de- 
partments and regulatory agencies are un- 
duly influenced by the business interests they 
are with regulating, or, in other 
words, that they are captives of the business 
community so that the consumer or. the 
point of vlew of the public is not considered. 
The Consumer Advocate under this proposal 
could appear before any unit of government, 
except those which regulate labor and agri- 
culture, present the viewpoint of the Ameri- 
can consumer; and if the agency did not 
adopt the point of view of the Consumer Ad- 
vocate, then the Advocate could appeal the 
agency decision on behalf of the consumer 
to the courts. 

This appears to be an unnnecessary new 
federal agency; one which would do more 
harm than good by stirring up strife and iit- 
igation. Most of these agencies were created 
to fulfill a specific need and persons were ap- 
pointed with expertise and knowledge in a 
specific field. They are quasi-judicial in na- 
ture and if, as suggested by the proponents, 
are not impartial and are not serving the 
public interest, then those tn control of the 
agencies should be changed to persons who 
will represent the public Interest rather than 
to create a new agency charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that existing agen- 
cies fulfill their functions. 

Of course it is impossible to know the 
consumer point of view when we consider 
that all of ws are consumers even though 
we may at a given time be a businessman 
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or woman, a government employee, a clergy- 
man or a member of any given group. 

The President has indicated that he will 
veto the bill if it should be enacted by the 
House of Representatives in its present form 
and most of the mail received in this office 
has also opposed it. 

One amendment I offered was to provide 
that the Attorney General, as the chief legal 
Officer of the federal government, would be 
in charge of litigation brought by this pro- 
posed agency in the courts as he is with 
regard to general litigation by other govern- 
ment agencies and departments. It seems 
wasteful and divisive to have the Attorney 
General represent the regulatory agency 
taken to court by the Consumer Advocate 
at taxpayers’ expense, and to have the Con- 
sumer Advocate represented by another office 
of government, again at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

There is no question that sometimes 
shoddy merchandise is manufactured and all 
of us have been disappointed at times with 
the action of a given department or agency 
of government. Yet there is no assurance that 
the new agency would represent our indi- 
dual points of view or that it would be 
operated any more efficiently than existing 
agencies. Copies of my remarks on the bill 
generally, or on the amendment are avall- 
able if you care to have them, 


PANAMA CANAL 


Our mail continues to reflect Virginians’ 
concern over the possible transfer of the 
Panama Canal to the government of the 
Republic of Panama. There appears to be 
opposition in the Congress to any change 
in our sovereignty over the Canal granted us 
by treaty in 1908. Some may forget that 
Panama owes its independence to the United 
States when the provisional government 
proclaimed its separation from Columbia in 
November 1903 with U.S. military forces 
standing by offshore. Shortly thereafter the 
new nation of Panama entered into a treaty 
with the United States granting us sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone in perpetuity. 
Economic benefits accruing to Panamanians 
from the Canal have helped give them the 
highest per capita income in Central Amer- 
ica and the fourth highest in Latin America. 
You may be interested in knowing that I have 
co-sponsored a Senate Resolution urging re- 
tention of United States sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone and am hopeful that the 
Executive Branch will not take any action 
to weaken our position in the Canal Zone. 


Votinc RIGHTS Acr 


Both Houses of Congress are presently con- 
sidering whether to extend and expand the 
Federal Voting Rights Act. As you know, 
Virginia and various other states are re- 
quired to submit every change in voting 
laws or in political subdivision boundaries 
to the Attorney General or the federal court 
in the District of Columbia for pre-clearance 
before the change is effective. This is a very 
frustrating and time consuming process, sub- 
jecting the actions of our state to review by 
the federal government of matters generally 
under control of the state. 

In a recent statement before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
considering the proposal, it was pointed out 
that Virginia encourages all citizens to vote 
and no yoting discrimination is practiced 
by the state govermment or any of its politi- 
cal subdivisions, In fact, it was argued that 
we would like to have as many citizens vote 
as possible and federal regulations some- 
times hamper our state Im its efforts to ob- 
tain greater participation. Should you like 
a copy of this statement, please let me know. 

It is expected the full Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary will give consideration to 
the extension of the Voting Rights Act within 
the next few months, I have a number of 
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amendments to offer, including one to change 
the date that determines whether a given 
state should be under the major provisions 
of the Act from the date of the presidential 
elections of 1964 or the presidential election 
of 1972. My amendment would substitute 
the later date. 


PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE 

Our office has a supply of Agricultural 
Bulletins and if you would like copies of any 
of those listed below, they will be furtiished 
upon request: 

Oalories and Weight, the USDA Pocket 
Guide. 

Family Fare: A Guide to Good Nutrition. 

More Wildlife Through Soil and Water 
Conservation. 

Growing Bonsai. 


A Guide to Budgeting for the Young 
Couple. 


SOMETHING TO PONDER 
“The great end of life is not knowledge, 
but action.’—Thomas Henry Huxley. 
WILLIAM L., Scott, 
US. Senate. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
the: Senate stand in recess until the 
hour of 2 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:42 p.m., recessed until 2 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GRIFFIN). 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President; I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will cali the roll. 

The second assistant. legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
wanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR—S. 920 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of S. 920, the military pro- 
curement authorization bill, Alan Chvot- 
kin and George Rucker, of the staff of 
Senator ABOUREZK, be given the privi- 
leges of the fioor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 144 and 145. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CERTAIN LAND OF THE UNITED 
STATES HELD IN TRUST BY THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE PUEBLO 
OF LAGUNA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 557) to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Pueblo of Laguna, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
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mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment. , ‘ 

On page 1, in line 9, strike out “less. 
and insert the following: 
less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 11, 
lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, containing 9.65 acres, 
more or less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 
12, lots 1 and 2, containing 3.68 acres, more 
or less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 14, 
lots 1 and 2, containing 4.72 acres, more or 
less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 
23, lots 1 and 2, containing 9.16 acres, more 
or less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 26, 
lots 1 and 2, containing 9.28 acres, more or 
less; and 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 
35, lots 1 and 2, containing 3.41 acres, more 
or less, 


So as to make the bill read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described land, and 
improvements thereon, are hereby declared 
to be held by the United States in trust for 
the pueblo of Laguna: 

New MEXICO PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 
30, northwest quarter and south half, con- 
taining 480 acres, more or less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 11, 
lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, containing 9.65 acres, 
more or less; 

Townsbip 9 north, range 3 west, section 12, 
lots 1 and 2, containing 3.68 acres, more or 
less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 
14, lots 1 and 2, containing 4.72 acres, more 
or less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 23, 
lots 1 and 2, containing 9.16 acres, more or 
less; 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 
26, lots 1 and 2, containing 9.28 acres, more 
or less; and 

Township 9 north, range 3 west, section 35, 
lots 1 and 2, containing 3.41 acres, more oF 
less, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONDEMNATION OF CERTAIN LANDS 
OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 217) to repeal the act of May 10, 
1926 (44 Stat. 498), relating to the con- 
demnation of certain lands of the Pueblo 
Indjans in the State of New Mexico, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments. 

On page 1, beginning with line 8, strike 
the following: 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be deemed to have taken 
effect as of July 15, 1974. 


On page 2, beginning with line 1, 
strike out the following: 

Sec. 2. All proceedings and actions pur- 
suant to such Act of May 10, 1926 (44 Stat. 
498), pending on July 15, 1974, or commenced 
on or after that date but prior to the date 
of the ensctment of this Act, shall be held 
and considered to have terminated as of 
July 15, 1974, and thereafter to be of no force 
and effect. 
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And insert in lieu thereof: 

Sec. 2. Immediately upon enactment of this 
Act, all proceedings and actions pursuant to 
the Act of May 10, 1926 (44 Stat. 498), pend- 
ing on or commenced on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall be held and considered 
to have terminated as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and thereafter to be of no 
force and effect: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein shall be interpreted as termi- 
nating or otherwise affecting any right of 
timely appeal (otherwise available but for 
the enactment of this Act) from any such 
proceeding or action in which a final decree 
or order has been entered before the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


So as to make the bill read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the con- 
demnation of the lands of the Pueblo In- 
dians in New Mexico for public purposes, and 
making the laws of the State of New Mexico 
applicable in such proceedings”, approved 
May 10, 1926 (44 Stat--498); is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 2. Immediately upon enactment of this 
Act, all proceedings and actions pursuant to 
the Act of May 10, 1926 (44 Stat. 498), pend- 
ing on or commenced on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall be held and considered 
to have terminated as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and thereafter to be of no 
force and effect: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein shall be interpreted as ter- 
minating or otherwise affecting any right of 
timely appeal (otherwise available but for the 
enactment of this Act) from any such pro- 
ceeding or action in which a final decree or 
order has been entered before the date of 
enactment of this Act:-~ 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE INDOCHINA MIGRATION AND 
REFUGEE ASSISTANCE. ACT OF 
1975—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on H.R. 6755,.and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DoLE). The report will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6755) to enable the United States to render 
assistance to, or in behalf of, certain mi- 
grants and refugees, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses this report, signed by all the con- 
ferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 20, 1975, at p. 
15471. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the printing re- 
quirements be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
conference report on the refugee assist- 
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ance authorization bill represents a fair 
and reasonable compromise of the dif- 
ferences with the House. Let me explain 
briefly what the conference did. 

There were four differences between 
the Senate and the House bills. These 
were on the amount of the authorization, 
the retrieval of foreign aid funds in the 
pipeline for Vietnam and Cambodia, spe- 
cific authority for payment of return 
transportation for the refugees, and in 
the reporting requirements. 

The Senate bill authorized the appro- 
priation of $405 million in 1975 fiscal 
year, the amount of the appropriation bill 
which has already been signed into law. 
The House authorized $507 million with- 
out fiscal year limitation. The conferees 
agreed to an authorization of $455 mil- 
lion, without tying the authorization to 
any fiscal year. This will permit the 
President to come back to Congress for 
a supplemental appropriation of up to 
$50 million without further authoriza- 
tion, if this becomes necessary. 

We had a difficult time with the House 
conferees on the Senate provision requir- 
ing the retrieval of foreign aid funds in 
the pipeline for South Vietnam and Laos. 
The House insisted that retention of that 
provision would have subjected the con- 
ference report to a point of order in 
the House since it was not germane to 
the bill as it passed the House. 

The House germaneness rule has be- 
come a significant handicap to the Sen- 
ate on bills handled by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, as I am sure has been 
the case with other committees. I would 
hope that the Senate leadership. will 
study this problem to see what might be 
done to protect the prerogatives of the 
Senate before the situation becomes more 
critical. 

In lieu of the Senate language the con- 
ferees agreed to include in the reports 
section a specific requirement that the 
President report periodically on progress 
made in retrieving foreign aid funds in 
the pipeline. The conferees fully expect 
that the President will make every effort 
to retrieve the maximum amount of these 
funds that is possible. 

There was much discussion about the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota, Senator McGovern, relative to 
return transportation for the refugees. 
The House was adamant in its opposi- 
tion to the provision. The Senate receded. 

The statement of managers, however, 
makes it clear that there is ample au- 
thority to pay for the return transporta- 
tion of refugees and that funds made 
available under this bill can be used for 
that purpose. Also, the periodic reports 
to Congress must contain information 
about the status of refugees who wish to 
return to their homeland. Under the 
circumstances, I believe that the confer- 
ence agreement will insure that refugees 
are both made aware of their rights and 
that funds are made available for the 
fares of those who choose to return home. 

Finally, the conferees agreed to a re- 
porting requirement which is a combina- 
tion of the Senate and House provisions. 
The Senate conferees believe that the 
requirement recommended will insure 
that Congress is kept fully and currently 
informed about the refugee program. 
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Mr. President, I hope that this confer- 
ence report will clear both the Senate and 
the House today. Although the appro- 
priation bill has been signed into law, 
due to a prohibition in last year’s State 
Department authorization act, funds 
cannot be spent by the Department of 
State for the refugee program until this 
authorization bill is signed by the Presi- 
dent. This is an urgent situation and I 
hope the Senate will approve the con- 
ference report promptly so that it can 
be sent on to the House. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, there was a 
very close negotiation between ourselves 
and the House of Representatives. The 
compromises that were arrived at I think 
were eminently fair, and a very com- 
mendable sensitivity was demonstrated 
toward the refugees. That was so as to 
give them the best possible feeling about 
the hospitality of this country and the 
understanding that we are all a nation of 
immigrants and that in this kind of a 
catastrophe they are indeed very welcome 
here so long as they conform, as the over- 
whelming majority I know will, to our 
standards of relationship to each other 
and in relationship to our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DoLE). The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR. ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stands in adjournment until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
42--PROVIDING FOR CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS FROM MAY 22, 1975, UNTIL 
JUNE 2, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Mansrie.p, I send to 
the desk a concurrent resolution, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the concurrent resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

5. Con. Res. 42 

Resolved by the Senate (the Howse of 
Representatives concurring), That when the 
two Houses adjourn on Thursday, May 22, 
1975, they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday, June 2, 1975, or until 12 
o'clock noon on the second day after their 
respective Members are notified to reassemble 
in accordance with section 2 of this resolu- 
tion, whichever event first occurs. 

Sec, 2. The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate shall notify the Members of 
the House and the Senate, respectively, to 
reassemble whenever in their opinion the 


public interest shall warrant it or whenever 
the majority leader of the House and the 
majority leader of the Senate, acting jointly, 
or the minority leader of the House and the 
minority leader of the Senate, acting jointly, 
file a written request with the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate that 


the Congress reassembie for the considera- 
tion of legislation. 
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Sec. 3. During the adjournment of both 
Houses of Congress as provided in section 1, 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House, respectively, be, and they hereby 
are, authorized to receive messages, including 
veto messages, from the President of the 
United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution, 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR H.R. 7136 TO BE HELD 
AT THE DESK UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R, 7136, an act to continue the spe- 
cial supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children through 
September 30, 1975, be held at the desk 
until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR STONE TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Morean) is recognized tomorrow under 
the order previously entered, the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Stone) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATO MEETING NEXT WEEK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
note for the interest of the Senate that 
there will be a major meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
heads of state next week. It will give us 
an opportunity in the post-Vietnam pe- 
riod to reaffirm our feeling in this coun- 
try pertaining to NATO. I think it was 
clear even throughout the Vietnam 
period that NATO was a paramount re- 
gional security organization to which the 
United States adheres. 

Our understanding is very clear that 
the peace of mankind, and most criti- 
cally its freedom, depends upon the in- 
tegrity and effectiveness of that orga- 
nization. 

In addition, the stakes are very great 
because an enormous part of the expen- 
diture which we have for defense ulti- 
mately ends up within the NATO con- 
text, both in our own forces and in what 
we contribute to the NATO defense, in 
addition to the continued presence on 
the border between East and West Eu- 
rope of important American forces. 

Mr. President, with our President in 
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Brussels for this meeting on the 29th and 
30th of May, which is a very close time 
from now, I think it is critically impor- 
tant to affirm the nature of the alli- 
ance, our understanding of it, our ad- 
herence to it, our support of it, and our 
solidarity with the President as he nego- 
tiates to make it more efficient and more 
effective. 

I have devoted a great part of my 
life to the implementation of the eco- 
nomic and social terms of so-called ar- 
ticle II of the NATO treaty, which has 
definitely lagged as an element of free 
world security. Yet it is a critically im- 
portant element, even if there is dé- 
tente, as is shown by the emphasis which 
has been placed on the negotiations be- 
tween ourselves and the U.S.S.R. and 
other Eastern European countries in 
respect to trade. 

So, I hope, Mr. President, that we may 
find a way of expressing the feeling of 
our country that the NATO alliance is 
recognized as paramount and critical to 
us in terms of security and in terms of 
freedom. I hope that we not only adhere 
to it in letter, but in complete spirit, and 
that we take advantage of the opportun- 
ities, now that we have gotten the bone 
of Vietnam out of our throats, for the 
implementation of that alliance in all 
of its implications, not only military, 
which is so critical, but social and eco- 
nomic as well. It is very close to our 
hearts, and we thoroughly support it. 

I call the attention of the Senators 
to the fact that I had the privilege of 
presiding as chairman over a committee 
of nine. We became rather popularly 
known as the “nine wise men.” That was 
with respect to a continuing review of 
NATO, The committee made its report, 
at the end of 1973, and was almost pre- 
science in its prediction, even of the oil 
crunch, of the measures which NATO 
had to take in order to perfect its ar- 
rangements for security and for economic 
and social cooperation. 

I make this note in the Recorp, be- 
cause the report is available. It is ex- 
tremely useful. The nine-member com- 
mittee was of a very high level, includ- 
ing the former head of the EEC, Dr. 
Hallstein, the former head of the Secre- 
tary General of NATO itself, Manlio 
Brosio, and other very distinguished men 
in the world of diplomacy and politics. 

If any Senator desires a copy of this 
report, it is available at my office, 

But more than anything else, Mr. 
President, I affirm the urgent need for 
an appropriate expression of support for 
our adherence to NATO, in letter and 
spirit, which is highly desirable, to sup- 
port the position of the President as he 
negotiates next week in Brussels. 


ELIGIBILITY OF FORMER POW’S 
FOR LAW SCHOOL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, S. 1767, 
introduced by me on behalf of our dis- 
tinguished senior colleague (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN) is pending before the Committee 
on Armed Services. It seeks to amend 
the law so as to change a provision of 
law that operates to the detriment of 
prisoners of war in this respect. 

There is an Air Force program that 
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allows the Air Force to send to law 
school 25 members of the Air Force every 
year, provided they have been in service 
not less than 2 years, nor more than 6 
years. 

Two former prisoners of war, one from 
my home State of Alabama, have con- 
tacted me, pointing out that, in one case, 
the man was a prisoner of war for more 
than 4 years and his service in the Air 
Force has been longer than 6 years. He 
is not eligible to apply for this further 
education in the Air Force. 

The purpose of this bill would be to 
remove his time of confinement as a pris- 
oner of war from this 6-year period so 
that it does not operate to the detriment 
of the former prisoner of war. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Service and the 
staff have considered the bill. Time is of 
the essence, because the Air Force makes 
its determination before the first of July. 
This does not give the appointment to 
anyone, but it merely removes the bar- 
rier that prevents prisoners of war, who 
have been such for a number of years, 
from even applying for this further edu- 
cation. 

Mr. President, with that explanation, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be discharged 
from further consideration of S. 1767 and 
that the Senate proceed to its immedate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to make a very brief 
statement. 

I agree that the Committee on Armed 
Services be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill and that it be made 
eligible for disposition by the Senate. 

This bill was introduced on May 19, 
which was Monday of this week. It came 
up for discussion on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday afternoon in connec- 
tion with another bill, and I had not 
known until the Senator from Alabama 
mentioned to me that the bill had been 
introduced. 

I have had it looked into by the chief 
counsel of our staff. As I understand, 
this proposal merely would amend exist- 
ing law to the extent that a former 
POW, in his application, so far as com- 
puting the 6 years as provided in the 
present law is concerned, would be en- 
titled to the benefits of the time he was 
a POW —of course, beyond his control 
or the Government’s control—and it 
would not be counted against him in his 
application. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is that the only pur- 
pose and the only extent of the change 
in the law? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is the only extent. 
It does not give the appointment to any- 
one. It merely makes him eligible to 
apply, and it does not put the Govern- 
ment in the anomolous position of oper- 
ating to the detriment of a prisoner of 
war by reason of his confinement as a 
prisoner of war. 

Mr. STENNIS. One other question: 
This would not be controlling, but is it 
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a fact that this does not add anything 
to the expense of this training, that the 
Government will not have to spend any 
more money? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not one bit more. It would 
merely make him eligible for nomination 
or appointment. 

Mr. STENNIS. To show that the mean- 
ing is in line with what the Senator from 
Alabama states, the chief counsel of our 
committee, Mr. T. E. Braswell, also 
thinks so; and he filed with me a written 
statement which contains this sentence: 

The provision would merely toll the period 
which an officer was in a missing status, for 
the purpose of computing the 6-year period. 


Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator agrees. 

As I understand, this change would 
apply to a man who actually was a pris- 
oner of war as well as one who was 
missing in action. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
no objection, and I will support the bill. 
I commend the Senator from Alabama 
for introducing the bill and for bringing 
it to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama for bringing this bill forth, and 
I certainly support it. 

I rose to ask whether the bill took care 
of someone in the status of a missing per- 
son as well as a known prisoner of war, 
and I understand that the Senator’s an- 
swer to that is in the affirmative. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. That is 
the way it is worded in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. In what connection is it 
necessary to compute the 6-year period? 
Does it have to do with the educational 
benefits? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Air Force can name 
25 of its officers every year to attend law 
school while still in the service. This is 
called the Goldwater bill. I might state 
that on the floor of the Senate yester- 
day, Senator GOLDWATER spoke in favor 
of this change. 

It is provided that to be eligible for as- 
signment, the person in the service has 
to have served at least 2 years, but he 
cannot have served more than 6 years. 
In the case of my constituent, he was a 
prisoner of war for 4 years; so the time 
that he served in the Armed Forces on 
active duty added to his prisoner-of-war 
period would go beyond 6 years, and he 
would not even be eligible to apply. The 
purpose of this bill merely is not to com- 
pute against him the time that he spent 
as a prisoner of war. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that this is a matter of justice to- 
ward those who had the misfortune of 
being prisoners of war or missing in 
action. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Alabama for presenting this matter. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator. I 
also thank the distinguished chairman 


of the Committee on Armed Services for 
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his fine cooperation and assistance in the 
speedy handling of this bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a fur- 
ther part of the legislative history, I 
suggest that it would be well to have the 
present law printed in the Recorp, and 
I ask unanimous consent for that 
purpose. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
$ 2004. Detail of commissioned officers of the 

military departments as students 
at law schools 

(a) The Secretary of each military depart- 
ment may, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secrteary of Defense, detail commis- 
sioned officers of the armed forces as students 
at accredited law schools, located in the 
United States, for a period of training lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of laws or juris 
doctor. No more than twenty-five officers 
from each military department may com- 
mence such training in any single fiscal year. 

(b) To be eligible for detail under subsec- 
tion (a), an officer must be a citizen of the 
United States and must— 

(1) have served on active duty for a period 
of not less than two years nor more than 
six years and be im the pay grade O-3 or 
below as of the time the training is to begin; 
and 

(2) sign an agreement that unless sooner 
separated he will 

(A) complete the educational course of 
legal training; 

(B) accept transfer or detail as a judge 
advocate or law specialist within the depart- 
ment concerned when his legal training is 
completed; and 

(C) agree to serve on active duty following 
completion or other termination of training 
for a period of two years for each year or 
part thereof of his legal training under 
subsection (a). 

(c) Officers detailed for legal training un- 
der subsection (a) shall be selected on a 
competitive basis by the Secretary of the 
military department concerned, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. Any service obligation incurred by an 
Officer under an agreement entered into 
under subsection (b) shall be in addition to 
any service obligation incurred by any such 
officer under any other provision of law or 
agreement, 

(dad) Expenses incident to the detall of 
officers under this section shall be paid from 
any funds appropriated for the military de- 
partment concerned. 

(e) An officer who, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense, is drop- 
ped from the program of legal training au- 
thorized by subsection (a) for deficiency in 
conduct or studies, or for other reasons, may 
be required to perform active duty in an 
appropriate military capacity in accordance 
with the active duty obligation imposed by 
regulations issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense, except that in no case shall any such 
member be required to serve on active duty 
for any period in excess of one year for each 
year or part thereof he participated in the 
program. 

(t) No agreement detailing any officer of 
the armed forces to an accredited law school 
may be enterd into during any period that 
the President is authorized by law to induct 
persons into the armed forces involuntarily. 
Nothing in this subsection shall affect any 
agreement entered into during any period 
when the President is not authorized by law 
to so induct persons into the armed forces. 
Added Pub. 93-155, Title VIOT, §817(a), 
Nov. 16, 1973, 87 Stat. 621. 

Legislative History. For legislative history 
and purpose of Pub.L. 93-155, see 1973 U.S. 
Code Cong. and Adm. News, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1767) to amend section 2004 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
in computing the six-year maximum active 
duty service of any member of the armed 
forces for purposes of qualifying for being 
detailed as a student to a law school, any 
period of time such member was a prisoner 
of war shall be disregarded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama that the Committee on 
Armed Services be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill and that 
the Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

The Chair hears no objection, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, on yester- 
day, in connection with the offering of 
this provision as an amendment, I in- 
serted certain documentation in the 
RECORD; and I ask unanimous consent 
that that documentation be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Henry P. FOWLER, Jr. 

Henry P. Fowler, Jr. was born on March 6, 
1939 in Washington, D.C. He is a graduate 
of Valley Forge Military Academy and The 
George Washington University, holding a 
B.A. in Sociology. 

He entered Officer Training School in the 
U.S. Air Force and graduated in February, 


1965 as a distinguished graduate. He received 
his commission as a second lieutenant and 
was subsequently given an Air Force regular 
commission by President Johnson. 

Henry Fowler attended and completed 


pilot training and then completed F-4 
fighter/bomber training where he graduated 
as the outstanding pilot. 

On December 20, 1966 he was assigned to 
Ubon Royal Thai Air Base, Thailand. On 
March 26, 1967 his P-4C aircraft was struck 
by two surface to air missiles over Hanoi, 
North Viet Nam, He was taken prisoner on 
this date and returned to the United States 
in February, 1973, six years later. He re- 
turned with numerous awards and decora- 
tions which include the Silver Star (the 
third highest medal given by this country), 
two Purple Hearts and three Air Medals. 

After being interned in the Travis Air 
Force Base Hospital he attended the C-141 
Aircraft Training School at Altus Air Force 
Base, Altus, Oklahoma. He graduated as the 
Honor Student of his class. 

On April 6, 1974 Henry Fowler was married 
to the former Patricia Gay Gwin, a United 
Airlines stewardess, 

He is presently flying the C-141 aircraft at 
Travis Air Force Base, California, He spends 
ninety percent of his time working in the 
Social Actions Office, serving as assistant 
Equal Opportunity and Treatment Officer 
(see attached letter). He is also attending 
Command and Staff School and is enrolled 
in classes with Chapman College leading to 
a Masters Degree in Psychology. 

He recently has been chosen by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the out- 
standing young men of America of 1974. 


FACTS AND SPECIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Since 15 Apr. 74, Captain Fowler has been 
assigned to the Social Actions Office under 
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the ADCAP Program. He has served as Assist- 
ant Equal Opportunity and Treatment Offi- 
cer and, when the EOT Officer has been on 
TDY for as long as nine weeks, he has filled 
that position. He spends ninety percent of 
his duty time in this office and performs his 
duties in an absolutely superior manner, He 
has directly participated in fourteen EOT 
cases and has been extremely successful in 
working with others. He has demonstrated 
an outstanding ability to deal with people of 
all races, nationalities and sexes, and has 
worked particularly diligently on cases in- 
volving equal opportunities for WAFs. 

He has written letters for the commander 
clarifying a supervisors position in WAF ad- 
ministration. He developed the 60 MAWg 
policy on Equal Opportunity and Treatment. 
He wrote the Wing Social Actions Plan. Capt. 
Fowler frequently briefs all incoming per- 
sonnel on the functions and many facets of 
the Social Actions Office at the biweekly 
newcomers orientation. He writes much of 
the material which eminates from this office 
including letters to and for the Commander. 
Capt. Fowler has represented our office and 
the 60 MAW as guest speaker at a variety of 
functions and establishments. Some of these 
included: Commencement Speaker at the 
California Highway Patrol Academy at 
Sacramento; The Lion's Clubs at both Fair- 
field and Rodeo, California; the NCO Dining 
Out at Travis AFB; Veteran's Day at the Na- 
tional Guard Armory at Richmond, Califor- 
nia; POW/MIA Memorial Dedication at 
Travis AFB; and American River College at 
Sacramento, California. 

All of his speeches have received the high- 
est praise. 

Strengths: Capt. Fowler continuously dis- 
plays an extreme interest in his work and 
always demonstrates outstanding initiative 
and acceptance of responsibility, Capt. Fowl- 
er's forte is, without doubt, his ability to ex- 
press himelf both orally and in writing. 

Suggested assignments: Capt, Fowler 
should be afforded the opportunity to attend 
law school at the earliest opportunity, His 
abilities can best be utilized in the social 
actions career field until he is selected for 
training in the legal field. 

Self improvement efforts: Capt. Fowler 
continuously attempts to improve himself 
by studying the English Language on his 
own and by attending formal classes. He is 
presently enrolled in the non-resident Com- 
mand and Staff School which he is attending 
by seminar at Travis AFB. He is enrolled at 
Chapman College pursuing a Master’s De- 
gree in Psychology. 

Other comments: Capt. Fowler's bearing 
and behavior are outstanding. He exemplifies 
top military standards. I believe that Capt. 
Fowler is a superior officer displaying out- 
Standing growth potential. Promotion well 
ahead of his contemporaries and in the sec- 
ondary zone is strongly warranted. 


ORINDA, Caurr., May 13, 1975. 
Hon. JAMES B, ALLEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: I am writing to you 
in regard to a matter of utmost personal im- 
portance concerning legislation allowing 
active duty officers to attend law school. I 
was a Prisoner of War in North Vietnam for 
nearly six years and find that I am not 
qualified to attend law school under 10 U.S.C. 
2004 because I have over six years active 
duty. 

I have made a request to Senator Gold- 
water that he sponsor private legislation 
which would enable me to attend law school 
under the proyisions of the aforementioned 
bill. A suggested draft bill is attached. 

I am a regular Air Force Officer having 
received a regular Air Force Commission as 
a result of being selected as a Distinguished 
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Graduate Officer of Officer Training School. I 
received the award as outstanding pilot of 
my F-4C class in November 1966 and was 
the honor graduate of the C-141 Flight Train- 
ing School after my return from North Viet- 
nam. I do now and always have intended to 
make the Air Force my career, Up until now, 
I have been a pilot; however, I am presently 
fiying with a waiver due to an injury sus- 
tained while in the hands of the North Viet- 
hamese, I am far behind my contemporaries 
in flying time and experience due to my six 
years of imprisonment. I earnestly desire to 
work in a field of endeayor which is of in- 
terest to me and of benefit to the Air Force. 
My extreme interest in attending law school 
stems from a personal desire not only to re- 
ceive a higher education, but to better serve 
the United States Air Force and the United 
States of America. However, to qualify for 
law school, I need Congressional action. 

I have been accepted for admission at the 
Cumberland School of Law (copy of accept- 
ance letter attached). Pian to buy a home 
in Birmingham and make Alabama my per- 
manent residence. I ultimately want to re- 
tire there. 

I have served my country well and have 
received numerous decorations. I respectfully 
request assistance in allowing me to attend 
law school while on active duty. Please help 
me enter this law school class, 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
Henry P. FOWLER, Jr., 
Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


CRIMINAL COURT OF 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 16, 1975. 
Re Capt. Henry P, Fowler 
Hon. JIM ALLEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: I am writing you 
in behalf of my son-in-law Captain Henry P. 
Fowler. During the past two weeks I have 
discussed the matters involving Captain 
Fowler with Miss Conrad! of your Birming- 
ham office, and I understand that she has 
discussed these matters with Mr. Mitchell of 
your Washington office. 

Captain Fowler was a prisoner of war in 
North Vietnam for approximately six years. 
He has served his country well and has re- 
ceived numerous decorations including a 
Silver star and two purple hearts. He has 
been accepted as a law student at the Cum- 
berland Law School for the school year start- 
ing in September, 1975. He has received very 
high recommendations from his command- 
ing officers at Travis Air Force Base, rec- 
ommending that the Air Force select him 
as one of those who would be sent to school 
under the provisions of 10 U.S.C. Number 
2004. He nor his superior officers were aware 
of the fact that his 10 years active duty, 
including 6 years as a prisoner of war would 
be such as to prevent his selection. Under 
the provisions of the above cited law, which 
is referred to in the Air Force as the “Gold- 
water Bill”, an applicant cannot be selected 
who has more than 6 years active duty. 

Captain Fowler and my daughter intend 
to make Alabama their permanent home 
Captain Fowler is an outstanding young 
man; has great ability as a public speaker, 
and has an exemplary record. His father was 
General Counsel for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington, D.c., prior 
to his death, 

I respectfully request ‘that you and Sen- 
ator Sparkman join in sponsoring special 
legisiation to allow Captain Fowler to at- 
tend law school while on active duty. It 
would certainly appear that it would be 
grossly unfair to bar him from the oppor- 
tunity of attending law school because of 
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the fact that he was a prisoner of war for 
six years. 

I am enclosing a Bill which was prepared 
by the authorities at Travis Air Force Base. 
I do not know whether or not it is in proper 
form, Your efforts in his behalf will be 
greatly appreciated, and we will all owe you 
a very deep debt of gratitude. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert W. GWIN, 
Judge. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the fol- 
lowing Senators be added as cosponsors 
of the bill: the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Stone), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) , and the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1767) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: 

S. 1767 
A bill to amend section 2004 of title 10, 

United States Code, to provide that in com- 
puting the six-year maximum active duty 
service of any member of the armed forces 
for purposes of qualifying for being de- 
tailed as a student to a law school, any 
period of time such member was a prisoner 
of war shall be disregarded 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United Stutes of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2004 of title 10 United States Code, 1s 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(g) In computing the six-year period re- 
ferred to in subsection (b)(1), any period 
during which any such officer was in a miss- 
ing status (as defined in section 551(2) of 
title 37) shall be disregarded... 
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AUTHORITY FOR INTRODUCTION 
OF MEASURES AND INSERTION 
OF STATEMENTS IN THE REC- 
ORD 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate may have until 4:30 
p.m., today to introduce bills and reso- 
lutions and to insert statements in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate meets at 10 a.m., tomorrow. 
After the two leaders are recognized un- 
der the standing order, Mr. MoRGaN will 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, followed by Mr. Strong, for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. There will then be a 
period for routine morning business, not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with a 5-minute 
limitation on statements therein. 

Most of tomorrow will be dedicated to 
the cleaning up of odds and ends, with 
the supplemental appropriations con- 
ference report being the major measure 
left uncompleted. Whether or not a roll- 
call vote will be requested on the adop- 
tion of that conference report, I cannot 
say. 


ADJOUR: NT UNTIL 10 A.M. 


‘OMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 2:29 
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p.m., the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row. May 22, 1975, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 21, 1975: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

John H. Holdridge, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Singapore. 

In THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps) graduates for permanent 
appointment to the grade of second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Allen, Rose A. Minnehan, Michael B. 
Cryan, William M. O'Neal, Michael C. 
Donovan, Martine A. Robertson, Jeffrey A. 
Drennan, William B. Spoons, Harrell D. 
Eddy, Gregory J. Winberry, Dennis A. 
Killsgaard, Sven K. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 21, 1975: 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1981: 


lph N. Austin, of Colorado. 
David C. Waldrop, of South Carolina. 
EQuAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


Lowell W. Perry, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring July 1, 1978. 

(The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitments 
to respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I will say of the Lord, He is my ref- 
uge and my fortress; my God; in Him 
will I trust—Psalms 91: 2. 

Eternal Father, strong to save, amid 
the shifting sands of our mortality, give 
us, we pray Thee, clear and clean eyes 
to see the shining light of Thy perpetual 
presence and the glorious truth of Thy 
lifegiving word. Grant unto these 
chosen Representatives of a free people 
the spirit to enter upon the tasks of this 
day with a sincere purpose and an un- 
derstanding mind that the decisions 
made and the work done may be for the 
highest good of our beloved Republic. 

In the midst of the differences and 
the divisions of our time, keep our minds 
humble, our hearts faithful, and our 
spirits courageous as we endeavor to open 
the doors to a better life for our people 
and a brighter peace in our world. 

In the spirit of the Master we pray. 
Amen. 


FHE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 


There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 4221. An act to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, relative 
to the reallocation of work-study funds, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 249) 


entitled “An act to amend the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution to 
express as a national policy that all citizens 
have the right to live and work in a barrier- 
free environment. 


THE NEED FOR AN AGRICULTURAL 
OPEC IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. WEAVER, asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been reports of Russian grain buyers in 
this country. Is it possible that we might 
have a repeat of the great grain swindle 
of 1972? 

We haye done nothing to protect our- 
selves or to protect the integrity of our 
grain exports. However, I have intro- 
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duced a bill that would remedy these 
wrongs, a bill to make the Commodity 
Credit Corporation the sole exporting 
agent for feed and food grains. This bill 
would get the best possible prices for 
farmers in the sale of their grains. 

Mr. Speaker, if Iran and other na- 
tions can raise oil prices at will, we must 
protect ourselves by forming our own 
OPEC, an agricultural OPEC, My bill 
does this. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
on account of the all-day meeting of the 
Committee on Rules on the energy bill, 
I missed the vote on H.R. 5247, which was 
the public works bill that was passed by 
a vote of 313 to 85. 

I ask that the permanent Recorp show 
that had I been able to be present I 
wouild have voted “aye” on that bill. 


TOWARD FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Mr. EDWARDS. of Alabama asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the House Adminis- 
tration Committee struck another blow 
to my hope for fiscal responsibility in 
the House of Representatives when it in- 
creased allowances for House Members 
by some $10 million a year. 

In these days when economic condi- 
tions are the worst in almost 30 years, 
and when we are asking the taxpayers of 
this country to tighten their financial 
belts, I just do not see how an expendi- 
ture of $10 million for additional allow- 
ances can be justified. 

I cannot argue that some of these al- 
lowances are not needed to better serve 
our constituents, but it just seems to me 
that this should come before the full 
House for an open vote by all the Mem- 
bers. 

The House approved legislation back 
in 1971 which relieved the full House of 
having to vote on such increases in office 
allowances. That legislation was ill-con- 
ceived; it had no place in a representa- 
tive form of government, and I will al- 
ways be proud that I voted against it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am cosponsor of House 
Resolution 99, introduced on January 27, 
which is designed to bring back some re- 
sponsibility in this regard. This legisla- 
tion would require that any proposal by 
the House Administration Committee to 
fix or adjust any allowance for Members 
of the House shall not take effect until 
such proposal is approved by the whole 
House. The people of this country have 
grave questions about the stewardship 
of the Congress in handling the taxpay- 
ers’ money, and actions such as that 
taken by the House Administration 
Committee only add to their concern. 
It is important now more than ever be- 
fore that we pass House Resolution 99 
immediately, and I earnestly solicit your 
good support. 
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PROVIDING FOR PRINTING OF A 
HOUSE DOCUMENT, “FEDERAL 
ELECTION CAMPAIGN LAW RE- 
LATING TO THE U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES” 


Mr. BRADEMAS, by direction of the 
Committee on House Administration, re- 
ported the following privileged concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 269, Rept. 
No. 94-233) which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

H. Con. Res, 269 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed, as a House document, “Federal 
Election Campaign Law Relating to the 
United States House of Representatives”, and 
that seven thousand five hundred copies be 
printed, of which two thousand shall be for 
the use of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House and the remaining five 
thousand five hundred for distribution to 
candidates for the House of Representatives 
and for political committees supporting 
them. 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 269). 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Con, Res. 269 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall 
be printed, as a House document, “Federal 
Election Campaign Law Relating to the 
United States House of Represgntatives”, and 
that seven thousand five hundred copies be 
printed, of which two thousand shall be 
for the use of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration of the House and the remaining 
five thousand five hundred for distribution 
to candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives and for political committees support- 
ing them. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SURFACE MINING CONTROL AND 
RECLAMATION ACT OF 1975—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
veto message of the President on the bill 
(H.R, 25) to provide for the cooperation 
between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the States with respect to the regu- 
lation of surface coal mining operations, 
and the acquisition and reclamation of 
abandoned mines, and for other pur- 
poses. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
further consideration of the veto mes- 
sage from the President on the bill H.R. 
s ae postponed until Tuesday, June 10, 
1975. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Arizona wish to be recognized on 
his motion ł 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I was going 
to move the previous question on the 
motion. 
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Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to be heard on the motion 
of the gentleman from Arizona, if I may. 

I was standing before the gentleman 
suggested moving the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that if the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Upatt) debates his motion before he 
moves the previous question the gentile- 
man has control of the time, and I am 
sure the gentleman will yield some of 
that time to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would seek 
recognition on the motion, and I will 
yield in just a moment to the gentleman 
from Arizona, 3 minutes, and I will take 
about the same amount of time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the vote to 
override the veto was scheduled for today. 
I have never seen in my years in the 
Congress a more misleading flood of 
propaganda than we have had on this 
veto, emanating in large part from the 
White House, and the coal industry and, 
regrettably, from the electric utility in- 
dustry in America. 

Because of this propaganda a great 
number of my colleagues are confused. 
There have been arguments that this 
legislation will cost jobs, and those argu- 
ments are false. 

There have been arguments that coal 
production would suffer because of this 
bill, and those arguments are false. 

There haye been arguments that the 
public utility rates would be increased all 
over America, and those arguments are 
false. 

We need additional time in order to get 
the truth out to the Members of the 
House, after which I am confident that 
the House will override this veto. That 
is the purpose of this delay. I regret it, 
but I see nothing else to do in light of the 
fact that two times in this Congress very 
large majorities have said they want 
this kind of sensible surface coal mining 
legislation. Two times in the last Con- 
gress this has been the judgment of the 
House, and the Senate has voted on four 
occasions in the last 6 months for legis- 
lation of this kind. Now we are faced with 
a barrage of propaganda, and we need 
time to answer it. Then we will be back 
on June 10 for a vote to override the 
veto. 

I now yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. I recognize the validity of what 
the gentleman from Arizona said: He 
does not have the votes to override the 
veto. 

It does seem to me, at least, a misrep- 
resentation to talk about the flood of 
distortions. that have emanated and re- 
sulted in this condition. 

Mr. Speaker, I think my friend, the 
gentleman from Arizona, does this House 
a grave disservice if he thinks they can 
be persuaded, or that over 40 Members 
can be persuaded to switch their vote, 
which is a difficult proposition, to be sure, 
based on distortion. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure you that if the 
gentleman from Arizona feels that his 
position has been distorted up until now, 
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then wait until the next 2 weeks are 
over, or until June 10, because every 
environmental group in the country are 
going to be inundating us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask for a 
rolicall vote on this motion. Let us either 
vote this thing up or down, as my friend 
has been wont to say in the past. He is 
doing the country a disservice. He, him- 
self, recognizes that the presence of this 
bill has caused a lack of production and 
has developed an uncertainty. We have 
an opportunity here to end that uncer- 
tainty by voting either up or down. I 
think he does the House a disservice. I 
know he has done the President a dis- 
service by his characterization of the 
President’s veto as an insult. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman has 
now insulted the entire House, and on 
the motion of the gentleman I am pre- 
pared to ask for a rollcall vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present at 
the appropriate time. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would only 
respond by saying this. With the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
my subcommittee will hold joint hearings 
the week of June 2. Mr. Zarb will be called 
before the joint subcommittees. We will 
have him there. We will see what justi- 
fication there is for the claimed loss of 
jobs that has frightened so many in- 
telligent and responsible Republican col- 
leagues, and we will be back here June 10 
to see who is distorting this fact. 

The country wants this bill; over two- 
thirds of the House and Senate want this 
bill; the country is being deprived of the 
bill by a small minority in this House 
and by the President who is getting bad 
advice and is unresponsive to the desires 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I have a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Arizona yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, if this mo- 
tion should be defeated, what will the 
parliamentary situation be on this ques- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. Then the pending 
quon will be on the overriding of the 
veto. 

Mr. KAZEN. It would be taken up 
today if this motion is defeated? 

The SPEAKER. It would be the pend- 
ing question, unless there is some other 
motion such as referring it back to the 
committee. 

Mr. KAZEN. Referring the President’s 
message back to the committee? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. KAZEN. I thank the Speaker. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 208, nays 195, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 29, as 
follows: 

fRoll No. 236] 


YEAS—208 


Ford, Tenn. 
Praser 


Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 

O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Patten, N.J. 
Patterson, Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y. 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 


Johnson, Colo. 
Jordan 
E: 


arth 
Kastenmeier 


Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 


Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waxman 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young, Ga. 
Zablocki 


NAYS—195 


Breaux 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Butler 


Andrews, N.C. 
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Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 


Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 

dela Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 


Holland 
Holt 

Horton 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Ketchum 


Downing 
Duncan, Tenn. 
du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 


Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 


Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

f. 


Zeferetti 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Roybal 
NOT VOTING—29 
Conyers 
Flood 
Florio 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Moliohan 
Murtha 
Patman, Tex. 
Peyser 
Pressler 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FORMER CONGRESSMAN CLARENCE 
E. KILBURN 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the House of the 
death yesterday in Malone, New York, 
of a former Member, the Honorable 
Clarence E. Kilburn. 

Clarence Kilburn retired from this 
body on January 1, 1965, having served 
in the House of Representatives for 25 
years. At the time of his retirement he 
was the ranking minority member on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
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and dean of the New York Republican 
delegation. He had a long and distin- 
guished career in this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that with the 
changing membership in this body over 
the past 10 years, many of his former 
colleagues have, through retirement or 
death, left this body, but I also know 
that there are those here today who did 
serve with Clarence Kilburn and remem- 
ber him well. They will, I know, share 
my feeling of loss on the passing of a 
good friend. 

Congressman Kilburn, whose wife, 
Anne, predeceased him on July 28, 1973, 
is survived by two sons, William B. Kil- 
burn of Malone, N.Y., and James C. Kil- 
burn of Boston, Mass., and a daughter, 
Mrs. John C. (Katherine) Ballard, New 
Bedford, Mass. There will be a memorial 
service at the Congregational Church, 
Malone, N.Y., at 2 p.m. this Friday. It 
has been requested that there be no 
flowers, but I am sure that messages of 
condolence to the family from those who 
knew, served with and loved Clarence 
Kilburn, will be appreciated. 


FAILURE OF THE MAJORITY PARTY 
IN CONGRESS 


(Mr. BAUMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the vote 
just taken on the strip mining bill, we 
have seen a confession of the utter 
failure of the majority party in this 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday the House 
Administration Committee voted a long 
list of additional prerequisites for House 
Members, which is being broadcast all 
over the Nation this morning as another 
example of the irresponsibility of Con- 
gress. That may or may not be true. 
Tomorrow we propose to go off on a 10- 
day vacation for a little trip back home 
or for some, a junket abroad. Behind 
us we leave the President’s request of 
more than a year’s standing to do some- 
thing about the energy problem. Yester- 
day the Rules Committee refused to do 
anything about it, denying the energy 
bill a rule. And now by our vote today 
we refused to take up the veto on the 
strip mining bill, which is an important 
part of the energy issue. 

Mr. Speaker, no wonder the Congress 
of the United States is held in such low 
repute by the people of this country, 
and I think they will know where to 
place the responsibility for this failure of 
the majority party. 


MAJORITY RULE IS NOT 
IRRESPONSIBLE 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, I appreciate the interest 
and the concern of the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman), but I have 
always lived under one simple rule: That 
where a body is governed by majority 
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rule and that majority votes one way or 
another, it is not irresponsible action. 
Nor do I feel that in a district where I 
have been elected for 43 years they do 
not have much regard for me. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that some of us 
haye peculiar ways of expressing our 
views, but I have always taken the posi- 
tion that every man I know is smarter 
than I am, and every person that I have 
ever met in my life I have respected, both 
for their faults, as I thought they were 
faulis, and much more, for what I 
thought were their virtues. 

I do not think that we ought to be 
chastising each other in this body. It is 
a difficult job, at best, to serve in a 
democracy, and especially one that is 
troubled so today, without going out and 
telling the public that we are not fit to 
serve for some reason or another. 

I resent it very much, and I want the 
gentleman to know that I consider my- 
self still well and fit to do my job. When I 
am not. I will retire. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I was ab- 
sent from this Chamber when the last 
vote was taken. 

I would like to indicate for the RECORD 
that had I been present, I would have 
voted “nay.” 


CONTINUING THE SPECIAL SUP- 
PLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 
FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, AND 
CHILDREN THROUGH SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1975 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7136) to continue 
the special supplemental food program 
for women, infants, and children through 
September 30, 1975, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, yesterday the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MILLER) 
was good enough to tell me that he 
planned to bring this matter up before 
the House today. He explained that to 
me, and I appreciate that. 

However, there was some confusion 
when I subsequently discussed it with 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Quie) as to the amount of money that 
will be authorized under this bill, and 
whether there are any new funds avail- 
able or whether this is for the use of 
existing funds. 

Perhaps the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia could explain that to the House. 

Mr. MILLER of California. If the 
gentleman will yield, I appreciate the 
question of the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. BAUMAN). 

The purpose of this piece of legislation 
is to carry over those funds that would 
ordinarily be turned back to the Federal 
Government by the States. This was 
caused by the fact that the Department 
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of Agriculture was very late in distribut- 
ing funds. As a result, there was, I under- 
Stand, testimony in the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Senate this morning 
that approximately $30 million to $35 
million of already-existing funds, funds 
which were authorized by this Congress 
last year and appropriated by this Con- 
gress, are available to meet the demands 
of these programs until such time as we 
continue the authorization of the new 
School Lunch Act. Therefore, this is not 
& request for new funds. This is not an 
appropriation of new funds, but rather. 
sort of a redistribution of funds already 
available. 

Mr. BAUMAN. This would give au- 
thority for only 90 days, before the end 
of which Congress would have to take 
some action? 

Mr. MILLER of California. At that 
point, September 30, if the Congress did 
not take any action, the program would 
lapse. It is hoped that by that time the 
Senate will have completed its deliber- 
ations on the school lunch program. 

Mr, BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7136 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotise of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (80 


Stat. 885, as amended; 42 U.S.C. 1786) is 
amended— 

(a) by inserting after “1975,” in the first 
sentence of subsection (a) the following: 
“and for the period July 1, 1975, through 
September 30, 1975,"; and 

(b) by inserting after “1975,” in the third 
sentence of subsection (b) the following: 
“and for the period July 1, 1975, through 
September 30, 1975,”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1976 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 6950) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976, and the period 
ending September 30, 1976, and for other 
purposes. 

Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate on the bill be limited to not to 
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exceed 1 hour, one-half of the time to 
be controlled by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CovcHiin) and one- 
half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. CASEY) . 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6950, with Mr. 
Murpuy of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Casey) will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. COUGHLIN) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. CASEY). 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today we are consid- 
ering the annual appropriations bill 
for the legislative branch for fiscal 
year 1976, along with the transition 
period. While I am presenting this 
legislation on behalf of the Committee 
on Appropriations, it reflects the com- 
bined efforts of all the members of the 
Legislative Branch Subcommittee, Mr. 
SHIPLEY, Mr. Gramo, Mr. McFart, Mr, 
Yates, Mr. Evans of Colorado, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, Mr. RousH, Mr. COUGHLIN, our new 
ranking minority member, who has been 
very helpful and cooperative, Mr. CEDER- 
BERG, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. REGULA. 

The bill contains funds for the opera- 
tion of the House of Representatives, 
joint House and Senate committees and 
activities, the Office of Technology As- 
sessment, the Library of Congress, the 
General Accounting Office, the Architect 
of the Capitol, the Botanic Garden, the 
Government Printing Office, and the 
Cost Accounting Standards Board. Con- 
forming to long practice, funds exclu- 
sively for operation and activities of the 
Senate are left for decision and inser- 
tion by that body. 


APPROPRIATIONS RECOMMENDED 


Appropriations totaling $698,076,800 
are recommended for fiscal year 1976, 
and $175,001,355 for the 3-month transi- 
tion period between the end of fiscal year 
1976, on June 30, 1976, and the beginning 
of ne fiseal year 1977 on October 1, 
1976. 

The report accompanying the bill sets 
out the various items in the bill recom- 
mended by the committee, and the de- 
tails of the requests are in the printed 
hearings. Copies of both are available 
here in the Chamber. 

There are no major construction proj- 
ects in this bill. Action has been deferred 
by this committee on the requests for 
funds for acquisition of property for an 
responsibility for decisions made by the 
I will explain in a little more detail Iater 
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on; and the Public Printer has with- 
drawn his request relating to the acqui- 
sition of a site and general plans for a 
new Government Printing Office plant. 


REDUCTIONS 


The total recommendations in the bill 
are $10,547,640 Iess than was requested 
by the various offices and departments. 
Basically, this reduction reflects cutbacks 
in the additional staffing requested by the 
Office of Technology Assessment, the Li- 
brary of Congress, including the Con- 
gressional Research Service, and the 
General Accounting Office. The commit- 
tee has been concerned with accelerated 
growth in the staff of these particular 
organizations which appears to far ex- 
ceed what was contemplated when legis- 
lation establishing and expanding the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of these agen- 
cies was under consideration. 

INCREASES 

The recommendations in the bill are 
$61,982,231 more than has been appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1975, including 
those in the Second Supplemental as 
passed by the House on April 15. This 
amount appears to be a large increase. 
However, most of the increases are due 
to legislation already enacted over which 
this committee has little or no control. 

Over 38 percent of the increase or 
$23,873,229 is for pay increases and re- 
lated costs provided for all Government 
employees. The sum of $19,339,280 or over 
31 percent is to cover increased costs due 
to inflation and increasing postage rates 
used in determining the amount of the 
reimbursement to be made to the Postal 
Service for franked mail. 

Last year the House, as the Members 
well recall, enacted the Committee Re- 
form Amendments of 1974. That was 
House Resolution 988. Our committee 
can identify an increase of $8,346,020 or 
about 1344 percent in this bill attribut- 
able to the passage of this resolution. 

Another increase over 1975 is $7,377,- 
794, about 11.9 percent, due to other leg- 
islation or orders of the Committee on 
House Administration increasing certain 
allowances, 

Additional district offices have been 
authorized for Members. Increases have 
been made in equipment, stationery, and 
postage stamp allowances. Funding reso- 
lutions for special and select committees 
have increased from $13,545,015 in 1974 
for the second session of the 93d Con- 
gress to $25,654,186 in 1975 for the first 
session of the 94th Congress. 

Legislation establishing the Budget 
Committee and eventually the creation 
of the Congressional Budget Office will 
have an impact on this bill. No funds 
are included for 1976. During the organi- 
zational period, funds are being provided 
out of the Senate contingency fund. 

HOUSE OF REPPRESENTATIVES 


A total of $206,407,485 is recommended 
for the operation of the House during 
the next fiscal year. This amount is an 
inerease of $20,861,040 above the 1975 
appropriation level, of which $5,009,482 
is to cover the cost of pay inereases for 
staffs; $8,146,020 is to carry out the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 988; and 
$7,312,205 is related to other legislation 
and increases in alHowances ordered by 
the Committee on House Administration. 
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A little over $1 million of the increase 
is attributable to increased workload 
requirements. 

JOINT ITEMS 

We have a total of $53,581,415 recom- 
mended for the various joint committees 
and activities of the Congress during the 
fiscal year 1976. Of that amount $46,101,- 
000 is for reimbursement to the Postal 
Service for the cost of franked mail. Al- 
most the entire increase of $7,792,091 
over the 1975 appropriation is to cover 
the increased postage rates used in com- 
puting the reimbursement which is on 
the equivalent postage concept applicable 
to all Government agencies. 

The second largest category in joint 
items is for the joint committees, and the 
recommendation totals $4,683,295. 

OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 


The committee recommends a total of 
$5.6 million for fiscal year 1976 for the 
Office of Technology Assessment. This is 
a decrease of $900,000 in the amount re- 
quested and $904,000 above the current 
year availability, including the 1974 
carryover of $655,000. The committee is 
concerned over the rapid growth of this 
new office and possible duplication of ef- 
fort and activities with other agencies of 
the Government as well as just within 
the legislative branch itself. 

The newly established House Commis- 
sion ọn Information and Facilities is 
charged with the function of conducting 
a thorough and complete study of House 
resources for information including the 
Congressional Research Service, the 
General Accounting Office, and the 
Office of Technology Assessment, and the 
organizational framework that makes 
them effective or meffective. Our com- 
mittee is anticipating that the report of 
the Commission will be of assistance to 
us in determining future needs of these 
agencies. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

We have in this bill a total appropria- 
tion of $32,671,800 for 1976 for the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, for the care and op- 
eration of the various buildings and 
grounds under his jurisdiction. Funds for 
the operation of the Senate Office Build- 
ings and the Senate garage have been 
left for decision and insertion by that 


body. 
MASTER PLAN—-CAPITOL GROUNDS 

We have placed in this bill the sum of 
$350,000 for the preparation of studies 
and the development of a long-range 
master plan for the future development 
within the U.S. Capitol Grounds and for 
the future enlargement of these grounds. 
For too long we have expanded on a 
piecemeal basis. As we all know, there has 
been considerable debate about whether 
or not the site of the new Madison Li- 
brary building should have been reserved 
for future House expansion. It is a little 
late for this committee to act on some 
of the errors of the past but we are going 
to endeavor to try to prevent errors in 
the future, and try to prevent needless 
expenditures in the future by having a 
master plan for Capitol Hill and the 
Capitol Grounds. 

This need for such a plan has been 


called to the attention of the committee 
several times. We think it is needed 
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by the House Office Building Commis- 
sion, in fact, by all the Building Com- 
missions on Capitol Hill, so that we will 
know where we are going and have a 
proper development. We do not want 
this master plan done in-house. The 
work should be contracted out to a com- 
petent nationally renowned firm or 
firms in order to utilize the services of 
the best talents available in the plan- 
ning fields. There is language in the 
bill providing authority for this. 

As I said earlier, we deferred action 
on the request for funds for the ac- 
quisition of any additional land or for 
the preparation of preliminary plans 
for a fourth House office building. The 
committee was concerned that there 
were too many unanswered questions. 
There are questions about what the size 
of the building should be. How much 
more space are we going to need. Before 
we start taking additional property we 
want to see what utilization can be made 
of the property we already have. That is 
the purpose of the delay on the acquisi- 
tion of any additional property at this 
time. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my appreciation for the chair- 
man and his leadership in this matter. 
There is a need for more space on 
Capitol Hill and we have grown like 
Topsy around here and without a mas- 
ter plan. I think this is very important 
not only for the purpose of meeting 
the present needs but also for the pur- 
pose of meeting future needs. I think 
also it is necessary that we might meet 
the esthetic needs that the Nation’s 
Capital should demand and that we de- 
velop this area so that it is attractive 
and practical and something that will 
serve the entire country and be some- 
thing beautiful to behold. 

I appreciate the leadership that our 
chairman has shown in this respect. He 
has been diligent and he has been very 
patient in dealing with some very difficult 
problems. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Rovusx), who is a member of our 
Legislative Subcommittee. He has made a 
valuable contribution in this field and 
served on the subcommittee several years 
ago and is now back. He has contributed 
immensely to this program. 

It is a little bit difficult to just refuse 
a request from the leadership to go out 
and buy additional land; but I think the 
House Office Building Commission under- 
stood our position when we pointed out 
that we had some unanswered questions 
and indicated that we thought it was a 
little abrupt to go out and take people’s 
homes without having the benefit of the 
information that can be secured through 
the development of a master plan. The 
contribution of the gentleman from In- 
diana has been most valuable in this re- 
spect. 

I must say to those people that have 
homes in the area under consideration, 
we do not know what the answer is going 
to be. Washington is the center of our 
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Government and Capitol Hill is the cen- 
ter of the legislative branch. It may be 
that the development of a master plan 
may show the need to acquire that addi- 
tional land; but until it does and until 
we haye concrete support for that posi- 
tion, we will delay going ahead. 

We have asked the new House Com- 
mission on Information and Facilities, 
that was created by House Resolution 
988, to make a space utilization study. 
We do not want someone just to say, 
“Well, we are going to need so many 
square feet per person.” We want that 
Commission to make a study, and they 
have assured us they will accelerate it, 
and we want their report as to how much 
space we should anticipate needing both 
now and in the future. 

It is our desire that the master plan- 
ner shall then say what we can do, as 
the gentleman from Indiana said, in a 
beautiful way. We do not want to just 
have something that will create a clut- 
tered up atmosphere. 

The needs of this Congress, I think, 
are superior to the needs of some other 
groups. They must bear this in mind to 
accommodate us if and when the need 
arises. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Mr. Chairman, we recommend a total 
of $115,134,800 for the operation of the 
Library of Congress. This amount in- 
cludes money for the Congressional Re- 
search Service. This appropriation is for 
the fiscal year 1976. 

The budget for the Library’s basic op- 
eration included a request for 140 new 
positions. The committee recommends 
only 46 of these new positions. 

The budget for the Congressional Re- 
search Service proposed an increase of 
157 new positions. Our bill recommends 
only 50 of these new positions, which 
will provide a total staff of 753. 

For the fiscal year 1970 the Service 
was authorized 323 employees. At the 
time the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1970 was enacted it was estimated 
that three times that number would be 
required over a 5-year period to carry 
out the responsibilities envisioned by the 
act. 

Now, our committee has not approved 
this total, because we want them to grow 
judiciously. They cannot walk out on the 
street and get the caliber of people they 
need. We are not just going to give them 
bodies. We want them to grow in a man- 
ner that will reflect ability on the part 
of those they choose. Also, we have the 
matter of housing. If Members have been 
in the present Library of Congress build- 
ings, they will see where the Congres- 
sional Research Service is now located. 
Space is at such a premium it has been 
necessary to put temporary partitions in 
some of the beautiful hallways, exhibit 
halls, and reading rooms to accommodate 
the people they already have, others are 
housed in the attic and converted store- 
rooms in the basement. I do not see how 
they could use all the additional help 
they want in a realistic or effective way 
under such conditions. 

The committee is also concerned that 
there will be an overlapping of responsi- 
bilities and effort by the three agencies 
that I mentioned before which are doing 
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research for the Congress. These are the 
General Accounting Office, the Office of 
Technology Assessment, and the Con- 
gressional Research Service. 

We sincerely hope that, the House 
Commission on Information and Facili- 
ties, created by House Resolution 988, 
which I mentioned earlier, will develop 
information that will assist us in making 
a determination of the future needs and 
what the duties of these three offices are 
and whether or not there is any in- 
efficiency or overlap in their activities. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The Government Printing Office has 
a total of $145,265,700 in this bill, of 
which $108,500,000 is for congressional 
printing and binding; and $36,765,700 is 
for the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

The cost of congressional printing and 
binding continues to grow. A lot of this 
is due to the increase in labor costs, ma- 
terials, and so forth. A total of $85,100,000 
is provided for fiscal year 1976, an in- 
crease of $11,100,000 over 1975, for the 
cost of congressional printing and bind- 
ing. The Public Printer advised that 43 
percent of this increase is a result of 
anticipated growth in the volume of 
work; 52 percent is due to higher labor 
rates, and the remaining 5 percent is 
due to increasing costs of material. 

It is estimated that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will increase by 5,000 pages. 
Hearings will increase by 40,000 pages, 
and the Federal Register will increase by 
23,000 pages, The per page cost of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is estimated for 
1976 at $286 a page, an increase of $26 
per page over 1975. A little under 50,000 
copies of the Recorp are printed daily. 

The bill includes three restrictions on 
binding and automatic distribution of 
documents. I want to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the committee, particularly 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
RovsH) and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CoucHLIN) in this regard, We 
started looking at the automatic distri- 
bution of documents which the Members 
receive in their offices. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill, committees will not be 
able to have binding of their printed 
hearings and other documents done for 
distribution to members of the commit- 
tees unless the Member specifically 
makes a request in writing. I know many 
Members have more books coming into 
their offices, and they wonder where 
they came from and why. Someone has 
put the requirements for the distribution 
of certain volumes on the books as a law 
over the years and it has been build- 
ing up. 

The number of bound eulogies has 
been limited to 300 copies. The third 
restriction or proviso eliminates the au- 
tomatic distribution of copies of the 
“U.S. Treaties and Other International 
Agreements,” and the “Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States.” The Mem- 
bers may not know it, but they auto- 
matically receive these. They are prob- 
ably never used except to fill book- 
shelves. 

The District of Columbia Code and 
supplements is another set of documents 
which is automatically distributed, but 
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how many Members actually need it? 
Unless a Member is associated with the 
District of Columbia. Committee he does 
not normally need it. If he does, he can 
make the request and of course 
they are readily available in our library. 
The Members have been automatically 
getting two sets of the bound set of the 
United States Code and supplements. 
They will only get one now, unless @ 
Member, in writing, specifically requests 
more. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

We have recommended that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office receive a total of 
$136,565,000 for its operation and activi- 
ties during fiscal year 1976. This allow- 
ance is $11,576,000 above the current lev- 
el, and includes authorization and fund- 
ing for a net increase of 96 staff years, 
The request was for an increase of 226 
staff years. As I mentioned earlier, the 
committee’s concern over the buildup of 
staffs in this agency, along with the other 
so-called research agencies such as the 
Office of Technology Assessment and 
Congressional Research Service, has 
caused us to be cautious in adding on to 
this agency. 

The committee recognizes the addi- 
tional duties and responsibilities given 
to these agencies through legislation 
such as the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act of 1974, 
and the Committee Reform Amendments 
of 1974, House Resolution 988, but ques- 
tions the size of the proposed staff attrib- 
uted to the enactment of these laws. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
At the request of the Committee on 


‘House Administration, the committee 
has included two provisions relating to 
the reporting of foreign travel expenses 
incurred by Members of Congress, con- 
gressional staffs and members and em- 
ployees of interparliamentary union 
groups or delegations. Currently there are 
varying reporting requirements, but the 
proposed language is designed to bring 
these requirements into conformity with 
House rules. All reporting for the House 
is to be made to the Committee on House 
Administration, and all reporting for the 
Senate will be made to the Secretary of 
the Senate, with the stipulation that the 
reports shall be open to public inspection. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the high- 
lights of the bill, and I do want to say 
this: The Members will see many stories 
saying, “Look at what the Congress 
spends on itself that is in this bill.” The 
bill includes much more than money for 
the Congress itself. The Members know 
that the Library of Congress is actually 
a national library. It is not just for Mem- 
bers of Congress. It is for the whole 
country. The General Accounting Office 
is concerned with the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment and is for the benefit of the 
whole country. 

We have endeavored to meet the de- 
mands of the Members, to fortify them 
and to give them the staff and the equip- 
ment they need to compete with the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members of 
the House will approve our bill. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. CASEY. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to first commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee for the work that he has 
done in bringing this bill to the floor. 
Although I may not agree with all of the 
particulars, the gentleman was courteous 
enough to hear my testimony opposing 
the additional House Office Building. I 
notice that that item has been deferred, 
and, in fact, the gentleman has gone 
along with my recommendations and 
that of many other witnesses that the 
House Office Building proposal await a 
full plan for future space requirements 
on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. CASEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I notice there is re- 
peated reference in the report to the 
problem the gentleman’s committee has 
in dealing with increased committee 
staffing and staffing in general, the fact 
that authority for creating these staff 
positions is found in the House rules, in 
one instance, the reform bill passed last 
fall, actions of the Committee om House 
Administration, and in some imstances 
the Committee on Rules, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations itself has au- 
thority to increase staffing. All of this, of 
course, increases a need to appropriate 
more money to support the staffs. 

Has the gentleman’s committee given 
any thought to a consolidated approach, 
bringing under one roof all of the staff 
increasing authority? 

Mr. CASEY. The fact of the matter is, 
the resolutions are approved by the 
Members of the House and have to do 
with their individual functions. Once 
they approve a resolution, we are hesi- 
tant to come back and say, “Now, this 
committee arbitrarily is going to limit 
you to the number of staff people you 
can put on since you just voted that you 
could do it.” Also, we are hesitant when 
the House Administration Committee 
has been given the authority to make 
certain changes in travel and other 
allowances, to try and limit those allow- 
ances. The authority was given to the 
House Committee on Administration by 
the House as a whole. And so we think 
the House has spoken. 

If the House wants to change that 
procedure, it should be done in the 
manner in which it was created. 

‘Mr. BAUMAN. I have another ques- 
tion. I have recently learned that the 
Committee on Rules apparently does 
have the authority under our present 
House rules, and is considering giving 
each one of the members of the Rules 
Committee a legislative assistant. That, 
to me, seems like a tremendous extrav- 
agance. Was this considered by the gen- 
tleman’s committee, the funding of 
added Rules Committee staff? In fact, 
there is a second instance, as I under- 
stand it, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions may grant each one of its members 
a legislative assistant as well. 

Mr. CASEY. No, it was not considered 
because the gentleman knows that action 
was taken after this bill was marked up. 
However, we estimate what is going to be 
needed because some Members do not 
use all their staff allowance. They can 
use all of it. We never fund the maximum 
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amount. If additional funds are re- 
quired the Clerk of the House requesis a 
supplemental. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Does the gentleman's 
committee have any figure on the cost of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
allowing itself legislative assistants, or 
does the committee have any figure as to 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CASEY. No, we do not have any 
figure for that. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. Chairman, with 
respect to the number of personnel, it is 
not mandatory that a Member use the 
personnel unless he has a need for them; 
is that correct? 

Mr. CASEY. That is correct. Many 
Members do not use all the staff. 

Mr. PASSMAN. In addition to that, 
the amount of money that is available 
may not be used; is that correct? 

Mr. CASEY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am turning back 
over $5,000 a month. 

I trust the Members. I do not question 
their integrity. If they need the clerks 
and they need the money, then they 
should have them to run their office. 

Mr. CASEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I think each Member has an obli- 
gation to determine the amount of work 
he has to do and he stands on his own 
two feet in that respect. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr, Chairman, I, too, 
would Like to join in the commendation 
of the gentleman in the well for deferring 
the House Office Building matter. I think 
it was a very wise decision on the gen- 
teman’s part and on the part of the 
committee. 

My question is this: Some of us have 
bigger districts and some smaller dis- 
tricts. For one reason or another, some 
use more of their office allowance and 
some use less. What happens when some 
Member does not use, say, $50,000 of his 
allowance for clerk-hiring funds? Does 
that go back to the Treasury? 

Mr. CASEY. No, it is never paid out. 
The Clerk’s estimates are based on ex- 
perience. If the Clerk underestimates, we 
have to make it up in the supplemental. 
If he overestimates, it is not spent. No 
one can withdraw it. No one can take it 
out in cash or anything of that nature. 

Mr. SYMMS. I understand that, but is 
it transferred over to some other fund 
where it is used by another committee or 
something? 

Mr. CASEY. No, no. 

Mr. SYMMS, If someone is not using 
the money, is he actually saving it? 

Mr. CASEY. The Clerk always under- 
estimates, I assure the gentleman. He 
never requests the maximum amount for 
clerk-hire. If he underestimates he then 
comes back and says, “I have used up 
all that was budgeted. The Members have 
used more of their clerk-hire allowances 
than I anticipated on past experience.” 
You never find him overestimating. 
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Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
subcommittee has very thoroughly ex- 
plained the bill before us. I might say 
that the chairman has done an out- 
standing job in his work on this bill 
and that the members of the sub- 
committee spent more time and energy 
and hours on this bill this year than ever 
before, within my knowledge. 

Really every single item in the bill was 
very, very thoroughly reviewed. We 
brought before us the chairmen of vari- 
ous commissions and committees to in- 
vestigate and to try to ascertain what 
was happening in those committees. 

The bill that comes before us has very 
significant cutbacks in the personnel re- 
quests of, first of all, the Library of Con- 
gress, where the request was cut back 
from 140 persons to 46 persons. The com- 
mittee cut back the request of the Con- 
gressional Research Service, for example, 
from 157 persons to 50 persons, and it 
cut back the request of the General Ac- 
counting Office from an increase of 226 
man-years to 96 man-years. 

These are significant cuts in the re- 
quests that were made. The committee 
granted only the positions that it felt 
were absolutely necessary for these in- 
stitutions to carry out their program. 

Several affirmative things, I think, are 
important. First, the committee does 
recommend a sum of $350,000 for a com- 
prehensive plan of the Capitol Hill area. 

We have had such requests in the bill 
before, and they have not been passed 
by the Congress. But to me nothing can 
be more important than to develop some 
plan for this historic area as we look 
ahead to the next 20, 50, or 100 years. 

We have seen just recently the ques- 
tions that are raised when we propose 
the development of future facilities for 
this great body. We have seen that these 
do not fit as a part of a comprehensive 
plan because there is no comprehensive 
plan. What part of our entire Nation 
should be more the subject of a compre- 
hensive plan for both its historic preser- 
vation and its future development than 
the very Capitol of the Nation? 

I hope the Members will join in ap- 
proving that appropriation. 

Second, the chairman has mentioned 
two major concerns of the subcommittee 
that are certainly also major concerns 
of the minority on the subcommittee. 
The first major concern is the explosive 
growth in committees, commissions, pa- 
perwork and personnel on the staff of 
the House of Representatives itself. 

Our concern is perhaps best expressed 
on page 9 of the committee report in 
which we state: 

The members of the committee have in- 
creasing concern over the increase in the 
number of Congressional committees, agen- 
cies, and commissions created in recent years, 


along with the additional resources that 
have been made available to existing activi- 


ties that are sources of Congressional in- 
formation. 

For example, the total authorized per- 
sonnel for standing committees will rise 
from 380 in 1974 to 608 in 1975, exclud- 
ing the Committees on Appropriations 
and the Budget, which have no ceilings, 
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Special and select committee staffs have 
ees from 485 in 1971 to 706 in 
1974. 

While we realize that many of these 
increases in personnel are the result of 
legislation passed by this body, I think 
it is important to also realize that we 
might be creating more paperwork and 
more confusion in the minds of the Mem- 
bers than we are creating solutions to 
problems, as well as creating the po- 
tential for overlapping jurisdictions in 
many areas. 

A second major concern that ties in 
with the first is the increase in the 
volume of materials that are automati- 
cally distributed to Members of the Con- 
gress. The Members have all seen the 
volumes that come into their own offices, 
some of them in beautifully bound ver- 
siohs. Some of the volumes you probably 
have very little use for, some you may 
never even have seen, such as bound 
copies of the District of Columbia Code. 
Consider, for example, the automatic 
distribution of bound copies of eulogies 
for Members. Also, for example, consider 
the automatic distribution of bound 
copies of committee hearings. 

We have language in this bill that 
would prohibit the automatic distribu- 
tion of bound copies of committee re- 
ports unless a Member requests it in 
writing. They are entitled to them if 
they so request, but let us not have 
them just come in automatically, even 
when you do not need them. 

We have done the same thing in the 
case of eulogies, and books will be pro- 
vided to the successor of each Member, 
but not to each Member who may not 
need them or want them. 

The same is true with the District of 
Columbia Code, U.S. treaties, and also 
extra copies of the United States Code. 

I think that we bring before the 
Members a good bill and a bill that is 
deserving of their support. I commend 
the chairman and the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUGHLIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for his interest and 
diligence in attending committee meet- 
ings and in working to bring about the 
bill that we have before the House today. 
As he stated our committee spent more 
time on this appropriation bill this year 
than it has ever spent before. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania knows that this 
kind of work does not help us back home, 
but it is work that has to be done. I 
want to say that the gentleman has 
certainly pulled more than his fair share 
of the load. I want to publicly express 
my appreciation for his assistance. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. I thank the Chair- 
man. I, of course, appreciate the work, 
time, and the patience that he has had 
in developing this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG). 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
am grateful to the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania for yielding this time to 
me. I want to commend my friend from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman and other 
members of the committee for the dili- 
gence and care with which they have 
developed this legislation. I mention this 
at the outset because I disagree with the 
conclusion my colleagues have reached. 

In the last two decades, congressional 
staffing has tripled. During the same pe- 
riod of time the cost of running Congress 
has increased approximately elevenfold. 
I, for one, would not object to this cost 
increase if it were justified either by im- 
proved quality of work or, more impor- 
tantly, by an increased ability of Con- 
gress to come to grips with the basic 
problems facing our country. I do not 
think this is the case. On the contrary, 
it seems to me Congress is becoming less 
and less able to cope with the situation, 
a sorry trend underscored by the failure 
of the House to enact energy legislation, 
control Federal deficits, detangle the red- 
tape that is strangling the Nation’s 
economy, and to face realistically many 
other urgent problems. 

What ails Congress, in my judgment, 
is not inadequate staff or facilities, 
cramped quarters or office space, but, 
frankly, a lack of stomach for making 
hard decisions. At the same time, how- 
ever, I do not want to be misunderstood. 
Iam not here to tell you today that staff 
and facilities are unnecessary. I am sim- 
ply saying there is no substitute for 
courage and wisdom, which it seems to 
me is so often lacking. 

I want also to commend the commit- 
tee, and particularly the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, for offering amendments 
to this bill which have substantially re- 
duced the cost of several programs. We 
have cut back on requests, which is the 
responsible thing to do. But the cuts are 
not deep enough. 

Unfortunately, this bill still contains 
a substantial appropriation for which no 
real justification was submitted nor con- 
sidered by the committee. I refer, of 
course, to the large amount of money 
which is simply, as the chairman has 
indicated, an estimate of how much will 
be spent under authorizations by the 
Committee on House Administration and 
by other committees. 

This puts the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations in a dilemma. We ought to 
come to the floor with a bill we can 
vouch for. But we have no way to vouch 
for these expenditures, and I think we 
ought to frankly say so, not in criticism 
of other Members, and certainly not in 
criticism of any Member who uses all or 
the major part of funds. made available 
to his office. That question is properly 
between each Member and his own con- 
stituents. But I want the House to real- 
ize the present procedures make it im- 
possible for members of the committee 
to do its job, no matter how diligently 
we may try. 

I believe that the spending of the 
Congress could and should be substan- 
tially reduced. If we were to attempt to 
do so we would not only save money, at 
a time when it is urgently needed to do 
so. But also we would set an example 
of prudence and self-restraint, instead 
of the example of self-indulgence, an ex- 
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ample which I think is well noted by the 
executive agencies. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. Evans). 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am pleased we are discussing 
something that should be discussed dur- 
ing the consideration of the legislative 
appropriation for the next fiscal year. 
I have not been here very long, but 1 
recall that 10 years ago when I first 
came here there was a feeling of utter 
helplessness. A feeling that we in the 
Congress, because of a lack of ability to 
discover and develop facts on our own, 
could not properly legislate. I remember 
listening to key chairmen, chairmen of 
full committees, expressing concern that 
they could not move since they had not 
received any message or word or report 
from the executive branch. 

So over the last 10 years there has 
been a strong feeling on the part of many 
of us that we ought to do something to 
get this Congress back on what we hoped 
would be a more coequal footing with 
the executive branch. The only way we 
can do that, as my distinguished col- 
league knows, is to equip ourselves with 
people, people with skills and who answer 
to our own requests, either in our own 
offices or in the committees or in the 
Congressional Research Service or in the 
General Accounting Office. 

We have done this. For this I do not 
apologize one bit. I think some staff may 
well be added in the future.. I think such 
may be a good thing too. ? 

But I would join the gentleman to this 
extent and that is that in the future we 
had. better plan ahead.. As- we add other 
staff the -consequences of our adding 
staff, as we have in the past, pushes us 
all too quickly into crash decisions of 
adding new buildings that are not 
planned for at all. So I would join the 
gentleman, at least an inch of the mile 
he has gone, that in the future as we 
increase our staffing it ought to be done 
more slowly and on the basis of. more 
information and on the basis of good 
advanced space planning. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the genile- 
man for his contribution. I appreciate 
the point of view expressed by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Colorado. 
While I think I am less sanguine about 
the total in this bill than he is, I none- 
theless understand and respect his point 
of view. 

I would now like to address the basic 
issue: the system under which spending 
proposals are authorized without coming 
before the House itself. As I pointed out 
in my views in the committee report, it 
is really an exercise in futility for us to 
raise or lower this appropriation because 
it is, as the chairman has said, merely an 
estimate of what will be spent under the 
mandates of other committees. Regret- 
tably the House has delegated to a com- 
mittee of this body the real decision- 
making and, in effect, the House evades 
responsibility for decisions made by the 
House Committee on Administration. 

Fortunately we will have an opportu- 
nity today, as a result of an amendment 
I will offer at the appropriate time, to 
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consider a decision made yesterday by 
the House Committee on Administration. 
It is my understanding that under com- 
mittee orders 19 and 20 and 21 and 22 
the Committee on House Administration 
has increased the staff, has increased the 
trips to district of staff, has increased the 
trips of Members from 36 to 52 in the 
biennium, increased the phone allow- 
ance, and created a new fund from which 
we will pay for newsletters. 

The basis for my objection is not really 
how much it will cost. I think the total 
is inflated. I think we are spending some 
hundreds of millions more than we need 
to do. But I object to the principle of 
Members hiding behind some committee. 

My amendment will say: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this Act shall be available for paying salaries 
or experises pursuant to Committee Orders 
Numbered 19, 20, 21 and 22 of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 20, 1975, 
page 15483. 


In this way we have an opportunity to 
pass judgment on the wisdom of these 
authorizations. I believe it will be the first 
time in recent history that the House it- 
self has considered the issue instead of 
simply delegating that responsibility to 
that Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. At this point I 
would be pleased to yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr, HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
wouid like to point out to the gentle- 
man that sometimes the House man- 
dates certain things and the Committee 
on House Administration does not have 
any choice. 

I think it is fair to point out that this 
Congress is supposed to have oversight 
of all the activities of the executive 
branch. I think the gentleman in the 
well would probably admit there are not 
enough hours in the day to do that, even 
with the staff we have and if we doubled 
or tripled the staff, which I do not advo- 
cate. 

I would like to point out one example. 
We were mandated to come up with a 
computer for the House of Representa- 
tives, and we did. I was told that it would 
require fewer bodies if we had a com- 
puter. I find out to my horror that it takes 
more bodies to operate a computer, be- 
cause a computer operates only on what 
is put in it. 

But the point I want to make, and 
nobody gets very excited about this, the 
press or anyone on the floor that I can 
find out, that we have one computer to 
do the work we have to do, as well as it 
can do and talk to the computers in the 
executive branch. I do not know how 
many they have today, but at last count 
a year ago they had 6,000. We have one. 

That is what has happened to the Con- 
gress of the United States. We have been 
overwhelmed. We are buried in paper. 

If we want to find out something in 
the executive branch, what they are do- 
ing about something, the only way we 
can do it is call up somebody and find 
out what they are doing about it. It is 
only in the last couple months that we 
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have been able to get one or two of the 
executive branch people to take a read- 
out on the computer. They have them. 
They have a number of them, but they 
will not let us look at them. They will 
read off and tell us only part of it. 

So I was interested in the gentle- 
man’s complaint that Congress is not 
doing its job It is not all the fault of 
Congress. It is because there are people 
impeding Congress from doing its job 
because they do not want Congress to 
know what they are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr, COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to respond to the gentleman 
from Ohio and then sum up. 

The points the gentleman has made 
are well taken. They support and ampli- 
fy what my colleague, the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Evans) has said. At 
the proper time I will ask for a special 
order to discuss the overall operations 
of Congress, a concern which deeply 
troubles me. 

I do not share the prevailing view of 
the oversight function of Congress. We 
are bogged down in minutia, inertia and 
trivia; but that is not the issue before us 
today. It is not more staff we need, but 
more courage. I think we need plain guts 
to deal with these issues; but neither is 
that the issue before us today. The issue 
proposed by my amendment is specifical- 
ly the spending for these four committee 
orders and whether we think these are 
wise expenditures or not really is not my 
main. concern. I intend to vote for the 
amendment, that is, to turn down the 
spending contained in these proposals; 
but the most important issue is that we 
will have reestablished the precedent of 
the House itself makes these decisions, 
rather than continuing to hide behind 
the Committee on House Administration. 

A number of Members of the House 
have submitted a bill which would re- 
quire the House to approve, or reject, 
proposed increases in pay and allow- 
ances; but the bill, of course, is referred 
to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion where the bill languishes and dies. 

Whether my amendment passes is not 
the ultimate concern. What concerns me 
the most is that we reestablish that it 
is the House, not a handful of Members 
of any one committee, that makes the 
decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield an additional 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I certainly support the 
gentleman in the well as to the tremen- 
dous growth of this House and its re- 
sponsibilities. As a new Member, of 
course, the amount of money we are 
spending is very great and is, of course, 
alarming; but what alarms me even 
more is the tremendous power I see in 
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the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

I was elected, like the gentleman in 
the well, to represent half a million peo- 
ple. I have to service those constituents, 
but I find in my dealings with the execu- 
tive branch and some of the agencies, 
that I get these little bureaucrats in 
there who were not elected. They do not 
represent anyone. They have more money 
to operate their agencies than I have 
to operate my office. It is very difficult 
to deal with them. 

What I have been faced with, and I 
am sure that most new Members have, 
is this tremendous power in the execu- 
tive branch. I am just wondering if the 
gentleman in the well will be offering 
any type of amendments or legislation in 
the future to reduce the executive 
branch of Government and cut down on 
some of their employees over there, and 
to bring them more in line with what the 
Congress has. I think that might be a 
better way to proceed. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman’s point is well taken. 
In direct answer to his question, yes, I 
shall offer such amendments. I think 
the executive branch is swollen beyond 
its proper size. 

However, I will say to the gentleman 
that in large part this arises from the 
failure of the Congress to make decisions. 
In fact, when it is confronted with a 
tough policy, it passes the buck. When 
we have an economic crisis, we do not 
say, “Here is what we do.” We pass a 
two-sentence amendment giving the 
President the power to set prices, wages, 
nationalize industries. We do not act ex- 
cept in a “dog in the manger,” negative 
sort of way. 

We say that we are not going to per- 
mit the President to do thus and so, but 
we do not come forth with an energy pol- 
icy of our own. 

Yes, I intend to act where it is possible 
to restrict the size and scope of the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CASEY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp and open 
to amendment and points of order at 
any point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Texas, before 
he makes that request, to explain to me 
one of the sections of the bill which I 
do not see mentioned in the report, sec- 
tion 103 on page 43. I read the report 
rather carefully as to any legislative 
changes, and this particular section 
dealing with the Legislative Pay Act of 
1929 and mentioning Members, officers, 
and committees of the Senate and House, 
and clerk hire for Senators and Mem- 
bers, does not seem to have any explana- 
tion in the report. 

Mr. CASEY. This is a provision that 
we have carried in the bill for many 
years to make sure that it specifically 
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establishes that the rate of compensa- 
tion of designated positions provided 
here shall be permanent law with re- 
spect thereto. It is just to avoid any 
conflict. We have had it in there for 
years, 

Mr. BAUMAN. So that this allows the 
appropriations bill as written to vary 
previous legislative authorizations such 
as line items and so forth, in certain in- 
stances? This permits this appropriation 
bill to vary previous legislative author- 
izations dealing with salaries and clerk 
hire and so forth? 

Mr. CASEY. It does not have to be 
authorized, if that is the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Quite frankly, the rea- 
son I was asking the question is to dis- 
cover what the section did, specifically. 
It appears to me to be subject to a point 
of order as legislation in an appropria- 
tion bill, and I was trying to satisfy my 
mind as to whether or not it should re- 
main in the bill. 

Mr. CASEY. It has been in every bill 
since I have been in Congress. The 
gentleman will have to make that de- 
cision himself. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any points 
of order against the bill? 

Are there any amendments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ARMSTRONG 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

(The portion of the bill to which the 
amendment relates is as follows:) 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

The provisions of House Resolution 10, 
Ninety-fourth Congress, relating to staff 
conferences; House Resolution 208, Ninety- 
fourth Congress, providing for additional 
parking facilities for the House of Repre- 
sentatives; House Resolution 360, Ninety- 
fourth Congress, establishing seventy-three 
additional positions on the Capitol Police 
Force for duty under the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and House Resolution 413, Nine- 
ty-fourth Congress, providing for additional 
staff assistance for the leadership of the 
House of Representatives, shall be the per- 
manent law with respect thereto. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
On page 10 after line 23, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be availabie for paying sal- 
aries or expenses pursuant to Committee 
Orders Numbered 19, 20, 21 and 22 of the 
Committee on House Administration pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record of May 
20, 1975, pages H4468 and H4469.” 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Eighty-five Members are present, not 
a quorum. 

The Chair announces that he will 
vacate proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by 
device. 


electronic 
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QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney), One hundred two Members 
have appeared. A quorum of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole is present. Pursuant 
to rule XXII, clause 2, further proceed- 
ings under the call shall be considered 
as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG). 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, for 
the benefit of Members who have just 
arrived, let me explain that the amend- 
ment which is pending provides that no 
part of any appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available for paying 
salaries or expenses pursuant to Com- 
mittee Orders numbered 19, 20, 21, and 
22 of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of May 20, 1975, page 15483. 

During general debate we had some 
discussion on whether or not Congress 
itself is fulfilling its proper role, whether 
it is decisive enough, whether we are 
really coming to grips with basic issues 
facing the Nation. On another occasion 
I hope we will be able to consider these 
matters at greater length. 

For the moment, however, the issue is, 
Should we increase staff and the allow- 
ance for travel, telephone expense, and 
creating a new newsletter? Do we want 
to approve spending for the specific four 
items authorized yesterday by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration? 

My prime interest, I stress, is not 
whether the amendment is adopted, al- 
though I think it certainly deserves to 
be. These expenditures are not war- 
ranted, in my opinion, but the main 
thing is reestablishing the principle that 
the House should make its decision 
openly. 

Iam aware, as I am sure every Mem- 
ber of this body must be, there are Mem- 
bers who speak publicly from this well 
and in their districts, saying, “Oh, it is 
terrible, the increasing costs of Congress 
and só on and so on and so on” but then 
say to the members of the Committee on 
House Administration, “Increase that, 
increase that, and so on and so on and so 
on.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if we be- 
lieve increases in these allowances and 
others as they come up are justified, then 
we ought to have the courage to vote for 
them. I want to make it plain that I do 
not fault anyone who feels that the in- 
creases are justified and who is prepared 
to defend that position. That is up to 
them and between them and their con- 
stituents, as to whether or not their con- 
stituents and the country are getting 
their money's worth. 

I leave to the Members’ conscience 
whether each of the increases are justi- 
fied. In my opinion, some are; others are 
not. But each and every item deserves a 
public vote. 

With these words of explanation, Mr. 
Chairman, I again urge my colleagues to 
support the amendment. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG). 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado who offered the amendment 
admitted in a private conversation that 
he really did not know what all these 
orders did, at least he did not know 
what one did, and maybe it ought to 
be separated out. 

I am not going to ask for that to be 
done, but let me tell the Members about 
the telephone amendment. 

The matter that the committee han- 
dled yesterday on telephones simply ne- 
gates the $600 a quarter that Members 
have been getting for their district office 
phones, and in lieu thereof substitutes an 
amount of units which was figured as 
nearly as possible to come out to that 
$600; then it has the bili sent to the 
Clerk, the same way your office telephone 
is. My judgment is that it will not cost 
the taxpayers any more money than it 
is now costing them. It will make it so 
that the Member does not have to fool 
with that every month, write his own 
check, and then get reimbursed at the 
end of the quarter. 

In addition to that, we added some 
fiexibility. The 25,000 units per year 
which we figured comes out to $2,400, is 
flexible. You can use it in your district 
office. If you do not use all of it there 
and want to use it in your office here, 
you can, or if you use more than 25,000 
units in your district and do not use all 
of the 100,000 units here—in other words, 
you have 125,000 units a year to use in 
your offices. What you have now is 100,- 
000 units a year, plus $2,400. 

Maybe some Members would prefer to 
have the $2,400, but I do not think that 
makes much sense, because the way the 
committee has written it you cannot get 
the $2,400 unless you spend it. In other 
words, you can be reimbursed for the 
amount of money you spend. 

So that as far as that particular com- 
mittee rule is concerned. I think it is 
beneficial. I think it is beneficial to the 
Members, and I think it is beneficial to 
the taxpayers. 

Also, there are a lot of people who are 
complaining about too many positions 
around here. 

Mrs, FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG). 

Mr. Chairman, I did not expect and 
I am sure that many people in this 
Chamber did not expect to be threat- 
ened or to hear threats on the floor 
when an amendment is offered in good 
faith in the hope that it will provide 
good government. I think we can say 
that we should vote on items that come 
before the House specifically. I think 
that is our duty. 

If we need more staff and more money, 
more and higher salaries, I think we 
should be prepared. to say so, and vote 
for them. I think that is what repre- 
sentative government is all about. 

But I certainly do not think that a 
minority, because it is indeed a small 
minority, should be threatened with loss 
of a proper proportion of the committee 
staffs as we have been by the gentleman 
in the well. As he said, he has the vote to 
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do it. I do not think that many people 
in this House, certainly the reform- 
minded Members, those who were elected 
on reform tickets, can be happy, if that 
is how the Government of the United 
States is going to be run. 

And may I speak to those Members 
of this House of the fine, old tradition, 
who have been here a great deal longer 
than I have. I am sure that is not what 
they expect to hear in this Chamber. I 
am new here, but I have been in the legis- 
lature. 

Iam not unaccustomed to the parlia- 
mentary process. I think we have heard 
here something today for which we are 
all going to be sorry and ashamed. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I serve on the sub- 
committee that generated this bill. I 
do not knew how many have served long 
enough over the years to recognize that 
there are those amongst us who would 
still want to be working for the $18,000 
a year that some started with. I have 
been unfortunate enough to be in the re- 
sponsible position where I have had to in- 
troduce every pay raise, pension bill, and 
every travel resolution of the State Sen- 
ate of Pennsylvania for about 22 years. 
I received all of the publicity against me, 
because I was raiding the till, yet no one 
who ever really examined the records ever 
found any unreasonable demands. 

This body is still working for $42,500, 
which it received in 1969. I happen to be 
one who has no profession. I have had 
a little luck with business. I have a fam- 
ily and have raised it to the best of my 
ability. There is not a person in this room, 
and particularly these younger fellows 
who have small children and those who 
have children in the colleges, who can live 
in Washington, and live at home, pay his 
bills for his-children, pay his share of the 
taxes—mine are over half or 65 percent 
of my Federal income—and still be able 
to run for office without going with a cup 
in his hand and begging somebody for 
something. We cannot allow ourselves to 
be ridiculed by newspapers or any other 
commentators, who have all accepted pay 
raises over the years that we were denied 
a pay raise by many who have no need 
for a salary from the Congress. 

A girl working for me when I received 
my pay raise, and she got hers, making 
$10,000 a year, because of the cost-of- 
living index increases is now receiving 
$15,000 a year. If it were not for the 
fact that there is a limit on my staff di- 
rector of $36,000 a year, he would be 
drawing more than I am—which is all 
right, if that is the way we want it. 

This country is one that bases a great 
deal of its consideration of individuals 
on the amount of money they have and 
the amount of income they make. So 
when the Secretaries of the Departments 
received the same money we did up until 
the last raise, when I had legislation be- 
fore me and invited a Secretary to come 
before the committee on hearings—prior 
to what has happened to us—we never 
had any Secretary of any Department 
refuse to appear and testify. But now 
that they are up to the $60,000 class be- 
cause they receive the cost-of-living in- 
ereases, we are lucky if we get a third- 
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rate or fourth-rate man down the line to 
testify for the Department. 

Congressmen only have es high a value 
as they think they have for themselves, 
and if we are going to have only million- 
aires, or, even worse persons that can get 
extra money for their expenses, then that 
is what we are intending to do. 

This House will soon be a rich persons 
club. 

What is this before us? We increased 
the Members’ travel. I never served ina 
body—and I have served for 43 years— 
that did not pay my fare back and forth 
to my district every week. So we give 
the Members 26 trips, 6 if they wish to 
give them to somebody on their staff, 
and then 6 that must go to their staff. 
This is for those who live so far away 
that they cannot go home—out to Ha- 
waii, out to Washington, out to Oregon— 
in order that they can represent their 
people. 

The best Represéntative is the lucky 
one who lives close enough to go home. 
That is why I do not have to spend 
$185,000 or $200,000. There are two per- 
sons in this reoom—they may not be here 
at this moment—who in their last cam- 
paigns spent together $600,000-and-some 
odd to get elected—hurting each other— 
to be elected to this office. That is more 
money than I have spent twice over in my 
43 years of running for office. My county 
would not stand for it, but they do ex- 
pect me to stand up for the prerogatives. 

Back when we had 6 trips a year, we 
paid out of our salaries, but who can pay 
for 30 or 40 trips, or 20 trips, out of their 
salaries? Then I could go home for $22.50 
round trip by plane, and now I have to 
pay $73 round trip by plane. 

Congress either just has to give it to 
me in my salary or make it available or 
I have to quit going home. I do not be- 
lieve I ought to subsidize to the tune of 
$13,000 a year being a Member of Con- 
gress, and that is exactly what I am 
doing. I do not believe the Members are 
going to listen to false propaganda. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I am a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Administration and I was present 
and voting yesterday during the con- 
sideration of the various increases which 
are being questioned today. So that the 
members of the committee will at least 
start with a common understanding of 
what in fact happened, let me review the 
proceedings on yesterday. 

The full committee was presented by 
the Thompson subcommittee with a 
package of four proposals to increase the 
emoluments available to Members of the 
House of Representatives. Prior to a con- 
sideration of those four matters there 
was a Democratic Caucus, apparently 
with respect to those matters and other 
matters before the full Committee on 
House Administration. 

When the House Administration Com- 
mittee was convened a motion was made 
to close the hearing. That was the right 
of the members of the committee, and it 
is a right which is available to all other 
members serving on all other committees 
of the House of Representatives. The vote 
to support the motion to close the hear- 
ing was unanimous on the side of the 
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majority and was unanimously rejected 
by the minority. Of course the majority 
prevailed. 

Then in closed session we undertook 
a consideration of these four proposals. 
In fairness to the chairman, the sub- 
committee chairmen and the Members 
of the House, let it be understood that 
I believe there is merit in some of the 
increases proposed and personally I op- 
pose others. It is accurate to say, how- 
ever, that the majority voted unani- 
mously for each of the increases and the 
most of the minority opposed them. Per- 
sonally, I supported the increase for trip 
allowance, believing it to be justified, and 
personally I supported the change with 
respect to the repayment for telephone 
expenses. I did not support the others 
and it is accurate to say that a clear ma- 
jority of the minority similarly opposed 
the other increases. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem is not the 
amount of any given increase. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from California has made 
a completely accurate statement. 

There is one thing I would like to 
add to it. That is, the committee did 
have four recommendations before it, 
but I think the gentleman will note 
and agree with me that those four 
were winnowed out of a great many that 
were proposed and they were finally cut 
down to those four. At one stage the 
subcommittee had considerably more 
than the four we dealt with yesterday. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I will accept the chair- 
man’s statement. I do not serve on the 
subcommittee and do not know all the 
various proposals which may have been 
before it. 

The problem, Mr. Chairman, is ac- 
tion previously taken by this House 
which yields to the House Committee 
on Administration the final judgment 
on these issues. I believe the Armstrong 
amendment probably sweeps too broad- 
ly a problem which ought to be handled 
more delicately. We ought to consider 
each proposed increase individually 
rather than as a unit. Nevertheless given 
the prior action of the House handing 
its authority to the House Committee on 
Administration, there is no other vehicle 
for Members of the House to stand up 
now and indicate their view with respect 
to these proposed increases. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that there will 
come a time when each Member will 
support legislation to deny to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration the 
sweeping authority which it now posses- 
ses, But now is not that time. We must, 
however, seize upon this opportunity af- 
forded by the Armstrong amendment to 
participate in an open, public debate 
on an issue otherwise hidden behind 
the closed doors of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. PHILLIP BUR- 
TON). 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. I would re- 
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mind the gentleman that the procedure 
this House follows was taken from that 
utilized by the California State Legisla- 
ture. A legislative body that just about 
every expert in the area of State govern- 
ment has stated is the finest State legis- 
lature in the country, because it has had 
the wisdom to equip itself with enough 
staff expertise and other wherewithal 
so that they might exercise most ef- 
fectively their functions as one of the 
coequal branches of government. 

As the gentleman in the well may re- 
call, although I do not know the exact 
time of his arrival in the House, in 
earlier times we used to have extended 
debate whether Members should be per- 
mitted another typewriter, using more 
costs in the way of printed material in 
the Recorp than the whole cost of such 
a typewriter would entail. 

Similarly, there was one occasion—— 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like the gentleman to conclude because 
the time has nearly expired. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not intend to abuse the gen- 
tleman’s courtesy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. PHILLIP Burton 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Wiccrns 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
3 minutes.) 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have always felt, as a Member 
of the House, that we should not have 
to vote on ministerial matters that could 
best be left to one of the committees of 
the House. 

I would make this one further obser- 
vation, if I may. There has been no 
criticism by any of the outside public 
interest groups as it relates to this area 
but for one. We have not given ourselves 
enough in the way of staff help. We have 
not done enough in the way of data re- 
trieval. We have not done enough to 
make it possible for us to have maximum 
access to our constituents; so if there 
has been any public interest criticism 
of this body in this area, it is not in the 
direction that we have been too extrava- 
gant, but in the direction that we have 
failed to measure up to our responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California for his 
comments. I do agree with much he says, 
but I cannot agree with this: that this 
House lacks the competence or the guts 
to make an intelligent decision on the 
record in public with respect to its own 
emoluments. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inform the gentleman who has 
mentioned the need to returning to the 
full House of Representatives the power 
to make these decisions, rather than 
just a few Members of a committee that 
I have an amendment that I will offer 
shortly to this legislative bill which will 
accomplish just that. Hopefully, the 
gentleman from California can support 
that amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WIGGINS. Yes, of course, I yield 
to the distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished Committee on House Admin- 
istration has a responsibility given it by 
this House to determine what the needs 
of the Members are. Of course, they are 
not all identical, but it seems to me, in 
view of the enormous increase that most 
of us have had in letters, calls and re- 
quests for help from constituents and 
the resultant demands for trips to our 
districts, that the Committee on House 
Administration has made a good de- 
cision which should be supported by the 
House. This is especially so since we 
have so many young Members, who, I 
am sure, are constanly being asked by 
their constituents to attend functions in 
their own districts, and I think that is 
part of our job. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
back up the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration at this time and defeat the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
point. I am sure that the Committee on 
House Administration did not just dream 
up these four propositions and four reg- 
ulations in the committee orders that 
they passed yesterday. Somebody re- 
quested them and those somebodies are 
the Members of this House who needed 
them. 

Now, I may not need all the trips that 
they have authorized and I will not take 
them, so in this instance it will not cost 
any more money. I may not need the 
additional staff funds that they have in 
one of the orders. As with other staff 
funds, some of the Members do not use 
all their staff allowances now. 

If I do not need it, I will not use it. 
On the matter of the telephone allow- 
ances, I believe everybody agrees that 
the committee did an excellent job in 
making that change. It reduces the com- 
plications in our telephone service. 

With respect to the order on 
newsletters, there are two newslet- 
ters. I do not think the Members are 
going to make too much hay with two 
newsletters when they are 11 by 17. The 
committee is going to restrict the cost 
on them. 

I want to reiterate, let. us not point 
to the House Administration Com- 
mittee as some cloak and dagger group 
which dreamed up these proposals, They 
have responded to requests from the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is making a point that needs 
to be made, that none of this is com- 
pulsory. I do not use all my clerk-hire 
funds now, and I do not expect to use the 
additional amount. I have never used alt 
my telephone funds, but some Members 
do. I have used all my travel allowance 
because I go home every week. 

I do not mind telling the Members 
that I sort of resent the condescending 
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attitude which has been taken by some 
about these allowances. Some people 
proudly publish their net worth. I saw 
one of $5 million. That person does not 
have to worry about trips home, but 
some of these younger Members do. 

I happen to be lucky enough that I do 
not have to worry about that either, if 
the Members want to know the facts, but 
some of these Members who are in debt, 
who have families, who have children in 
college, and who have to go home, do 
have to worry about it. 

All I can say to any Members who feel 
stror.gly that this is too much, they do 
not have to take it. I think they ought to 
be as candid, some Members, as H. R. 
Gross was the last time we had a salary 
increase. 

He made a big speech against it, and 
I simply asked him to yield—and he was 
always gracious about yielding. 

I said, 

The gentleman is against the salary in- 
crease. Is he going to take It? 


He, with a big grin said, 
I am going to take anything you ram 
down my throat. 


Nobody is trying to ram anything down 
anybody’s throat. We are saying that if 
a Member needs it, he has to make the 
determination. He has to answer to his 
constituents. If he does not need it, he 
should not take it. 

As for me, the only thing I am really 
interested in is the telephone, which I 
think will be a saving in the long run to 
the taxpayers, and the trips home, which 
I do need. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, again I 
want to say that I agree with what the 
chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration has said. I also want to 
point out that I do not care for the asper- 
sions cast on members of the Committee 
on House Administration that they were 
acting in the dark of night when they 
considered and adopted these orders. I 
am sure they* were responding to re- 
quests of Members of the House. 

Mr. KOCH, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not now serve on 
the House Administration. I did in the 
last Congress and I think it has per- 
formed well. I am opposed to the Arm- 
strong amendment. 

Let me tell the Members why. I know 
there are those who would like to vote 
for the amendment so they can go back 
to their districts and talk about how they 
saved money, but let me tell the Members 
why it is wrong to do this. 

I came to the House in 1969, and sub- 
sequently published my net worth state- 
ment for that year. Many Members do 
that. My net worth was $54,867, includ- 
ing the surrender value of my life insur- 
ance policies. I have republished it each 
year and on December 31, 1974, my net 
worth was $54,242, including the sur- 
render value of my life insurance policies, 

In the course of each year, I send my 
constituents three or four newsletters. 
They are reviewed by the Franking Com- 
mission which has jurisdiction over news- 
letter content and they contain no politi- 
cal material. The newsletters keep my 
constituents posted on activities in the 
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Congress. The reaction is overwhelmingly 
favorable and I receive thousands of let- 
ters following one of these mailings, as 
I think all Members do when they send 
them. 

Each of those newsletters costs me 
approximately $2,500, which I pay out 
of my salary, so that, depending on 
whether there are three or four annually, 
the amount I spend out of my salary ex- 
ceeds $6,000 per year. It used to be that 
the newsletter cost $1,500. Now each 
costs $2,500 and I am not reimbursed for 
the costs. I will continue sending out the 
newsletters whether or not we are re- 
imbursed, but I think it is wrong for me 
personally to bear the cost of perform- 
ing what I consider to be part of the job 
that I was sent down here for. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider the 
flight fare. It costs $30.37 each way to 
travel between my district and Wash- 
ington, and with the taxicab it costs me 
almost $80 for a round trip. I return 
every Thursday night when we are not 
in session on Friday. In terms of hours 
spent, I must tell you that I probably 
work harder in the district than here, 
because we conclude our work here gen- 
erally around 5:30, although sometimes 
later than that. In the district I do not 
fet to bed before 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing starting with Friday and over the 
weekend, simply because I am primarily 
using that time to see constituents and 
attend to my congressional responsi- 
bilities. 

I fly to New York and I fly back. Last 
year I paid over $1,500 out of my salary 
over and above the reimbursements I 
received from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

If one were to ask an employee in a 
corporation—not the president of that 
corporation, but an employee—to pay 
for his business trips out of his pocket, 
it would be asinine. One could not find 
people to work for such 4 corporation if 
it were company policy that they had 
to pay for regular business expenses out 
of their own salary and not be reim- 
bursed. 

Take the telephone. We get a telephone 
allowance. It is not adequate. For ex- 
ample, it does not cover the total costs 
for the FTS, the installation fees, or all 
of the monthly carrying charges. My 
recollection is that last year, out of my 
salary, I paid approximately $1,200 for 
the phone that is located in my office in 
the Federal Office Building in New York 
City. The calls that are made on that 
phone are made for casework and other 
congressional matters, not for personal 
use. Am I supposed to pay that $1,200, 
or should not this House pay every nickel 
of it? 

When I fly home, as I do, let us say, 
over 40 round trips a year, am I sup- 
posed to absorb that cost? Even with the 
increase from the 18 round trips to the 
26, I am still going to have to pay for 
the additional trips. Does that mean I 
should not take them? 

Let us assume, for a moment, that I 
did not take those trips. Am I helping 
my constituents? I am hurting my con- 
stituents because when I am there I am 
performing what I consider to be the job 
that they sent me to Congress for. 
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Let me just conclude by saying this: 
In the past 6 years, or so, that I have 
been in the House, there have been many 
Members who haye spoken on this floor 
and castigated salary increases. When 
one looks at their income, one generally 
finds that they have an independent in- 
come and financially are quite well off, 
some even millionaires. Of course, there 
are many others who do not fall within 
this category, who, out of principle as 
they see it, take a position different from 
mine. My argument is not with this lat- 
ter group. 

Upon my election in November of 1968 
to this House of Representatives I gave 
up my practice of law. I am a full-time 
Congressman. I do not expect to pay out 
of my salary the cost of a flight to and 
from my district when it is on official 
business. I do not expect to pay for the 
telephone calls that I make on behalf 
of constituents in support of their cases 
that I am working to solve. I do not ex- 
pect to pay for the newsletters that, I 
furnish them which inform them about 
what this House is doing. 

To do that, in my judgment, renders 
a disservice to this House and I urge the 
Members to oppose this amendment, 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of the Mem- 
bers of Congress that the more senior 
Members are talking about today. I find 
it is very expensive to try to represent 
my people in Congress, and I could not 
do it if my wife were not working. But 
I do not really believe that that is the 
issue, and I do not believe I have heard 
anyone indicate that we have a concern 
that these increases are not justified. I 
think they are justified. 

I think the problem is that there are 
many of us who hope the next time the 
rating comes out on the Congress of the 
United States that it will be 51 percent 
favorable rather than some of the 26, 
27, or 28 percent figures that we see. 

I think we can do that. I think we can 
do that by staying on the floor and doing 
our work, not going home on recesses 
until we have energy bills or until we 
have taken care of strip mining or what- 
ever it may be. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do that, I have no 
doubt in my mind that we can go back 
to the public and tell the public that we 
positively cannot do the job of serving 
them according to the way we are paid, 
according to the privileges that we have, 
and they will buy that. 

The problem I seem to have is going 
back to my district and saying that the 
committee—and I-am not faulting the 
committee and no one else has; they have 
done exactly what they were instructed 
to do—but in going back to my district 
and saying, “This all came about by a 
committee proposal rather than by my 
having to stand on my own two feet to 
be counted.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is the 
whole issue at the present time. I think 
we will gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple back home simply by doing our job 
and having the courage to stand up and 
be counted. If we do that we can sell the 
need. 

I have people day after day after day 
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saying, “I do not know how you can 
make ends meet. You are rearing a 
young family, You try to pay your mort- 
gage, and you are paying for one of those 
beautiful one-bedroom apartments in 
Washington at $350 a month.” 

Mr. Chairman, we can demonstrate or 
sell our need to the American public if 
we really do the job and if we stand up 
to be counted on every issue. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being 
charged with heresy, I must say that 
I think this is the time the Members 
of this body recognize that we are 
here as representatives of the people 
and not here to get what we can out of it 
by way of financial gain. 

I have heard these statements by fel- 
low Members saying that they cannot do 
this and they cannot do the other out of 
the salary. I say to any Member who says 

+, “You knew what the salary was 
when you came here. You knew what the 
allowances were when you came here.” 
I did. We asked the people to send us 
with an implied promise to him within 
the emoluments of the office. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been coming 
back here every year since 1952. Service 
in the House has not made me a wealthy 
man, but it has made me a man who rec- 
ognizes that the people at home are pay- 
ing heavier burdens for the cost of Gov- 
ernment than they have ever paid in 
their lives. 

Service here tells me that the social 
security trust fund is on the threshold of 
collapse. Our distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, walking through here 
@ moment ago, is now saying that we 
must add more taxes to the payroll tax, 
add more base to the payrolls, in order 
to take care of social security and retain 
actuarial soundness in social security 
trust fund. 

I will yield to the gentleman in a min- 
ute. However, that is not the end. Taxes, 
taxes, taxes, and taxes. We are running 
a budget deficit this year, acknowledged, 
voted upon, and supported by the leader- 
ship of the House, approaching $70 bil- 
lion. When one adds to that the off- 
budget outlays, there is going to be a defi- 
cit of a minimum of $85 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, how in good conscience 
can a Member of this House take more 
money during this term than he was re- 
ceiving when he ran for the job last 
year? 

I do not criticize the chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration. I 
do not criticize any Member of the com- 
mittee for the action that it took. I am 
here only to state what this Representa- 
tive of the people believes. I believe that 
we should commence here today a pro- 
gram of fiscal sanity which will ulti- 
mately provide relief to overburdened 
taxpayers. We can set an example. We 
can restore confidence in the people. And 
we can do this simply by cutting out all 
of the unnecessary spending the action 
of Home Administration Committee will 
invite. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, I 
just wanted to point out that the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from 
Georgia about what he got when he came 
here is exactly right, except——_ 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not make an inaccurate statement 
here if I knew it. 

Mr. HAYE of Ohio, Except that his 
telephone allowance at that time was not 
low, it was zilch. It was zero. When I 
came here we paid for our own phones, 
every dime of it, out of our pockets, out 
of that $12,500. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I do not deny that, 
but the point is that there is not a Mem- 
ber of this House but who gets sufficient 
money to operate his telephone, who gets 
sufficient money to operate his stationery 
account, who gets sufficient money to op- 
erate his clerical force, and to operate 
efficiently as a Representative of the 
people, if he would apply what he gets 
to do the work. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would not take the floor on 
this subject, God knows, but when the 
gentleman, my close personal friend, Mr. 
LANDRUM, who is recognized as one of the 
ablest members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, did mention my name I 
wanted to point out that what I did say 
yesisrday was that the administration 
wants to raise taxes on social security 
after the 1976 elections. 

I pointed out to them that if it is going 
to be raised that much after the 1976 
elections that we ought to raise them 
now and let the people know who is doing 
it. I think that is the most honest way of 
doing it. 

With reference to our discussion now 
going on, you know, I have been in legis- 
lative bodies for 27 years, and every time 
a pay raise comes up, or to reimburse 
for additional expenses, someone always 
comes along who opposes it. But who do 
you find down at the Sergeant-at-Arms 
office when that pay raise is granted, the 
first one in line? It is the fellow who 
shouted the loudest against it. 

Ihave asked the question down through 
the years: If an incréase were granted, 
would they take it? 

You know, there is nothing compulsory 
about this, because if you do not need 
the trips you do not have to take them. 
In fact, if you do not want to take the 
money you do not have to take it. Nobody 
is twisting arms around here. But I would 
like to look at the record a year from 
now and see those who spoke against. this 
today, whether or not they took the 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LANDRUM 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LANDRUM. Certainly, as my 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Burke), has said, we do not 
have to take a dime of this; not a copper 
of this proposed increase in financial 
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benefits do we have to take, we can leave 
it all untouched. But that is not the point. 
The point is simply that we are not fol- 
lowing the needs and the wishes of the 
people we said we were coming here to 
represent. We are. getting something 
through the back door that we have been 
unwilling to take through the front door. 
If we need a salary increase then we 
should stand up and be counted for it, 
and take it. 

Oi course, no salary increase is pro- 
posed here. But this is back-door spend- 
ing of the worst type, inviting the worst 
criticism. 

Members, again, as I said in my open- 
ing statement, at the risk of being 
charged with the highest degree of her- 
esy, I think it is terrible for us to try to 
take what the committee gave to us 
yesterday. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
participate in this particular debate to- 
day, but I just cannot sit still and let the 
words and comments of my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia, go 
unchallenged. 

I oppose this amendment. I will re- 
peat what has been said many times 
today, that we are not forced to take 
any of these additional benefits. We are 
not forced to fill all of our clerk hire. 
You are not forced to send out newslet- 
ters. We are not forced to take all of our 
trips home. If one wanted to go home 
more often but had to pay for it out of 
his pocket, he might think twice about 
going back to his district that extra time. 
But all of that is extraneous as far as I 
see it. 

I would like to get to what my friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia, speaks 
about when he says what our constitu- 
ents expect from us. I think that we each 
know what the constituents in our district 
expect from us, and if we do not know, 
we don’t keep coming back here. I think 
they. expect from us diligence. I think 
they expect from us integrity. And I 
think that they hope and pray and ex- 
pect that we may be able to do some- 
thing more than we have done to date, 
not in saving a few dollars here and there 
in the legislative budget, or making an 
additional trip home, or maybe writing 
that newsletter that I, for example, 
might not write if I had to pay for it. I 
think what they really want us to do is 
to look at that massive, huge, ever-grow- 
ing Federal budget which is well over 
$300 billion a year and see if we cannot 
effect some savings there. 

I submit to my colleagues that in order 
to do that, we haye to have help, we have 
to have staff, and we have to have com- 
munication with our constituents. Give 
me the tools; give me the additional 
tools; and I will find savings in the Fed- 
eral budget running into millions, if not 
billions of dollars, over what I could find 
if I had to work alone. 

There are those who are constantly 
preaching false fiscal sanity here. There 
are those who always try to refuse us 
additional staff and additional help. I 
will tell the Members what motivates 
much of it. It is the old game of keeping 
them in the dark in the Congress and 
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Congress will not be able to find out what 
goes on in so many of the agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to our distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut for yielding. 

I appreciate the fine speech that the 
gentleman is making. The legislative 
budget is only an infinitesimally small 
part of the Federal budget. But we are a 
coordinate branch of the Government, 
the branch closest to the people, the 
branch to which the people look most 
often, and I think the American people 
expect from us the best representation 
we can give them. If it means a differ- 
ence of a few dollars, if it gives them 
more and better representation, they will 
gladly give, for they expect us to do that 
and perform our duties under the Con- 
stitution as the legislative body of this 
Nation. It is our duty to give ourselves 
the tools to do the job. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the Speaker. 

If the Members give us the tools and 
the additional staff help that we need, 
we can find abuses, we can find unneces- 
sary spending totaling millions an4 mil- 
lions of dollars, and we will do a more 
effective job. 

Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Connecticut in the well because I 
agree with his point of view. 

I would also like to mention at this 
time, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Administration, I do not want 
to leave the impression that the action 
taken by the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration was a one-way street, on 
every issue. 

As an example, at least four Republi- 
cans voted for travel allowance. I think 
we had four or five voting on telephone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Gramo 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, on each one of these votes 
that was taken, I do not remember—and 
it might be possible—that the Republi- 
cans voted “no” in a body on one of the 
issues, but we did have agreement to the 
extent that there was a division in the 
vote, and the vote was made in the com- 
mittee. 

Where are we now this afternoon? 

I do not think this question should be 
debated any longer, to my mind, because 
we are all elected in our own districts 
and we all know what we are about to do. 
We are going to turn the clock back 4 
or 5 years, when if the House Committee 
on Administration passed a benefit and 
not really for the Members but for their 
constituencies that we are privileged to 
represent, we then came here hat in hand 
to the floor of this House. And what did 
we find on the floor of this House? We 
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found the gutless wonders of the world 
who would take the benefits but not 
voting we will be turning the clock back 
if we accept the proposal of the gentle- 
man from Colorado. The gentleman talks 
about a back door. He is coming in by 
the back door, through the appropriation 
process, and he is saying to everyone of 
us today that if we vote for his proposal 
we will cut out the services to our con- 
stituents, but if we do not vote for his 
proposal we are going to add services to 
our constituents. 

I understand there is another amend- 
ment and that this amendment is going 
to say: Let us strip the House Adminis- 
tration Committee. I agree with some of 
the remarks, that this is the House of the 
people where this issue should be dis- 
cussed pro and con, but we are so brave 
around here that we voted against the 
pay raise and I had to sponsor an amend- 
ment to the election reform bill which 
Set a stated amount of $15,000 on hon- 
orariums, so that Members of the Sen- 
ate, who are making $80,000 and $100,- 
000 in fees to come down to earth 
and vote for a pay raise we all know we 
need. 

So the issue is this, simply this: If we 
have the courage to support the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, that 
has supported us, we will vote “no,” and 
if we do not have the courage we will 
vote “aye.” 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this issue has been adequately discussed. 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto cease in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. SEIBERLING., I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto cease in 15 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. CASEY). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) . 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry that my good friend, the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs, FEN- 
Wick), is not here because I thought her 
indignation a few minutes ago over the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays) was really unfounded, 
even though I recognize her sincerity. I 
did not understand that the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Admin- 
istration Committee was making any 
threats but merely pointing out that if 
the grant of funds for minority staff is 
justifiable—and I certainly believe it is— 
then certainly the funds authorized by 
the committee to enable the Members 
to give better service to their constitu- 
ents are more than justified. 

I travel back to my district more fre- 
quently than every other week. I do it 
not for my personal benefit but to make 


myself available to the people of my 
district. Whenever possible, I travel tour- 
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ist class. Occasionally I meet constitu- 
ents who are traveling first class who ask 
me why I am traveling second class, My 
reply is: “Because there is not any third 
class.” 

I think we need to serve our constitu- 
ents with a minimum of expense, but I 
did not notice a great many of the peo- 
ple who are pleading for this minor 
economy today voting with us yesterday 
on our efforts to cut billions of dollars 
of unnecessary expenses out of the bill 
for military procurement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
WicciNs). 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended to make a series of motions to 
strike, so as to permit the House to work 
its will with respect to each emolument. 
I have now changed my mind since the 
debate has served the basic purposes I 
had sought to achieve. 

I only want to make one point for the 
benefit of the Members. There is not 1 
cent in this proposal for the personal 
benefit of any Member, not 1 penny. 
Funds are proposed solely to reimburse 
Members for expenses actually con- 
curred. I hope that in the rhetoric here- 
tofore and hereafter we will keep that 
clearly in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SCHEUER). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say a word for the freshmen in 
this House. We have a magnificent group 
of young people of both parties and they 
want to serve their constituents respon- 
sively and come back. I think they have 
invigorated this House. They have a 
mandate from the people, first, to make 
the system work better, to do a better job 
of oversight, to do a better job of cost 
benefit analysis and cost cutting; sec- 
ond, to make the House a more open 
body, to be willing to communicate more 
fully with the people. They need help 
with newsletters to communicate with 
their people. They need help to have 
more staff to do the job back in their 
districts and their job in Washington. If 
we want these promising freshmen from 
both parties to serve effectively and to 
survive, give them this help. 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. Dent, 
Mixva, ANNUNZIO, Forp of Tennessee, 
Hays of Ohio, and HaRKın yielded their 
time to Mr. MILLER of California.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to thank my colleagues for 
yielding their time to me. First, I want 
to say I feel it is a very high privilege to 
serve as a Member of this House. 

I ran for this office. I am very deeply 
in debt as a result of that. My family is 
still in California because we cannot af- 
ford to move out here. I am paying money 
out of my personal salary to pay for my 
congressional phone and office expenses. 

Iam very sick and tired of paying for 
the sins of others. Those who in the past 
have abused the high office of Congress- 
man. I think I ought to be able to sign 


for what I think is necessary to run my 
office and to serve my constituents and 
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make it open to the public and let the 
press discuss it, let them run it in my 
hometown paper, because I believe in 
what I am doing. I believe that. all ex- 
penses of the Congress should be a mat- 
ter of public record for inspection by all. 

We have many constituents. I think 
we were all elected to serve them and to 
do that when one comes from California, 
one has to go home and has to stand be- 
fore the constituents and tell them why 
we did not come up with an energy bill 
and tell them why we included a tax in- 
centive for the homebuilders and what 
we are going to do about off-shore drill- 
ing in California. We have to be there, 
because they cannot afford to come here. 

Now, I think all the talk about this 
lavish set of benefits we have is wrong. 
It is necessary to conduct ourselves as 
Congressmen. I think that it is about 
time that we consider ourselves profes- 
sionals and that we quit apologizing for 
our seats in this House. 

I think it is very important to the peo- 
ple who are here today as our guests and 
to the people in this country that they 
be able to confront us on a 1 to 1 basis 
in their own territory. 

I campaigned for recesses so we could 
go home and my people could confront 
me. If they do not like what I voted for, 
they can tell me that. 

I campaigned for our newsletters, be- 
cause I said any recorded votes should be 
open and my people could hold me re- 
sponsible for those votes. 

I need those trips. I think other west 
coast Members need those trips. 

We as Members of the freshman class 
have sought to make this a more ac- 
tivist body. We have sought to go home 
and say, “What do you want us to do? 
Where do you think we are wrong?” 

I think that is what this package that 
the House Administration Committee has 
allowed us to do. 

It is a very important part of this 
job. Do not forget that Members of Con- 
gress used to come and stay for 5 months 
and then go home. This is not the time 
for that. This country moves too fast. 
Public opinion changes too fast. We have 
a national media. I think we have got to 
be conscious of that. 

I want to be able to call anyone in my 
district regarding any problem. Why do 
I have to wait until 5 o’clock at night 
in order to do that? Why must I have 
to interrupt my constituents during their 
dinner hour or while they are getting 
ready for bed to talk about their run- 
around by IRS? I think that is wrong. If 
a Member is afraid to return home, he 
probably does not belong here because 
he has got to be able to confront his 
voters on these issues. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman has made a very 
good statement. On the telephone thing, 
I would just like to point out that the 
only people in Washington who have a 
limit placed on them—and the House 
Administration Committee placed that 
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limit—are the Members of the House of 
Representatives. Any lowest grade, what- 
ever it is in the State Department in one 
direction and the Civil Service in the 
other, any lowest grade civil servant in 
any bureau downtown can get on the 
phone and call long distance all day, and 
what legislator in what State has any 
limit? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his comment. 

As I say, I am a new Member. I thought 
that the second time I came to the well 
of this House would be on a loftier issue 
than this, but I must say that I think 
this is an important issue because I am 
privileged to be here. I cannot accept 
the remarks of those individuals who say, 
“You knew what the job paid. If you do 
not like it, get out.” 

I like it here. I want to be of service. 
I think the service can be greater, and I 
have embarked on programs to extend 
the services of my congressional office 
to all of my constituents but I cannot 
continue to pay for the expenses out of 
personal pocket. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
DEVINE). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. Chairman, re- 
gretfully, I do not support my colleague 
from Colorado. I think we should vote on 
these separately. I favor three of these 
items. I think they are correct, and would 
so vote. 

I am sorry that we are not voting on 
them separately for I could and would 
not support the funding for the newslet- 
ter funding. I believe that the trips to 
our districts are a requirement of the job. 
The job has changed substantially, as 
many of the Members have pointed out. 
The job has certainly changed since I 
was first elected, when at that time we 
had two trips a year. It is necessary to 
be in our districts more frequently under 
todays requirements, Additionally I be- 
lieve that the conversion of the telephone 
credit system of a $600 quarterly allow- 
ance to a unit allowance is a more cor- 
rect procedure and would support that. 

I regret that we are not voting on 
these four items individually because I 
would like to debate the issues on 
whether we should have printing funds 
for our newsletters. I think there are 
legal questions which should be discussed 
on that issue. 

I must oppose this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT). 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the question here is not one of how high- 
ly we evaluate ourselves. It is a question 
of how highly we evaluate the impor- 
tance of the job we have been elected to 
do. 

I believe the best definition of the Con- 
gress I eyer heard was given by the late 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana. He said: 

The Congress of the United States is a 
collection of ordinary men and women grap- 
pling with extraordinary responsibilities. 
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I do not apologize to anybody for try- 
ing to equip a Member of Congress with 
the wherewithal to do better the job of 
maintaining constant contact with his 
constituency, trying to serve them better, 
and trying better, and more continuously, 
to inform them of his views and inform 
himself as to their views, because it is a 
necessary and integral part of this end- 
lessly fascinating and frequently frus- 
trating job. 

To the extent that we hamper or need- 
lessly restrain our capacity to perform 
these essential functions, we do a dis- 
service, both to the institution of Con- 
gress and to the public it serves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN). 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am surprised to hear some Members take 
the well of the House today to argue that 
these funds are necessary to conduct 
open government so that they can let 
their constituents know what they are 
doing. Now we find that the wherewithal 
to conduct their brand of open Govern- 
ment is provided in a closed meeting, 
with the Members hiding behind the 
Committee on House Administration, in- 
stead of being willing to act on this open- 
ly and to vote to increase our allowances 
in public. 

Mr. Chairman, I was surprised at the 
partisan reaction of the gentleman from 
Ohio. Possibly the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SCHEUER) gives the reason. He 
said, 

Let us vote those funds to help those fresh- 
men come back. 


I suppose when you control the Con- 
gress by a 2-to-1 margin, you would like 
to see everyone come back so that you 
can maintain that margin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those freshmen Members who would 
like to speak for my constituents beyond 
the life of the 93d Congress. But that is 
not really relevant to what we are dis- 
cussing. 

What is relevant is what my constitu- 
ents expect of me and, I would hope, of 
each and every one of us. What they ex- 
pect is that we be effective in serving 
their interests. 

My constituents would not be partic- 
ularly impressed to learn that I cancelled 
a speaking engagement to explain my 
vote on a controversial issue because my 
travel allowance was exhausted. My dis- 
trict office would not get high marks for 
putting the pursuit of grant applications 
on hold lest we exceed the telephone 
stipend. 

I am not alone among new Members 
of this House who have already, in the 
fourth month of service, completely ex- 
hausted my travel allowance. 

But this does not mean that I intend to 
cut out trips back to the district. I in- 
tend to continue returning two, three and 
four times a week to escape the rarified 
air of Washington and exchange ideas 
and inform my constituency on why I 
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have adopted positions on issues of im- 
portance to them. 

Just this morning I returned from a 
Jobs Opportunity Conference in Atlan- 
tic City arranged by my office to acquaint 
businesses with the availability of fed- 
eral contracts. This is clearly a responsi- 
bility I owe as a condition of service in 
an area of the country—south New Jer- 
sey—where unemployment is as severe 
as anywhere in the country. 

I hear talk about how inexpensively 
some Members say they operated their 
offices 35 years ago. Costs are not the 
only items which have risen since the 
1940’s—-what people expect of their 
elected officials has also gone up. 

If anyone doubts this I suggest they 
spend a day in my Washington office 
where we log in 100 letters or more a 
day or in my three district offices where 
the phones are constantly ringing with 
calls from constituents with problems 
we can help solve. 

It seems ridiculous that we should be 
taking this time to debate whether a 
Congressman or Congresswoman should 
have sufficient funds to hire an adequate 
staff and maintain incidental services 
necessary to provide prompt response to 
constituents. 

I do not believe that the people who 
elected me expect to see me run their 
office out of my pocket. I suggest fur- 
ther that they would rather I not rely on 
private contributions to pay for legiti- 
mate office expenses. 

And in this regard I was more fortu- 
nate than many of my freshmen col- 
leagues. I had the several thousands of 
dollars necessary to get my district of- 
fices functioning in the first 3 months 
following my election. But these funds 
came out of my pocket te the point where 
my district staff became embarrased to 
call and ask for additional expense 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, all I am saying is that 
what we are talking about is not ex- 
travagance but necessity. I am a little 
chagrined to see that the same people 
who only yesterday voted down the line 
for every military appropriations request 
are the same individuals leading this 
charge to deny services that their con- 
stituents expect and deserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

I do not object to all of the things the 
Committee on House Administration has 
done, but I object to this technique of 
increasing the emoluments of office. 

Mr. Chairman, what is wrong with the 
old principle so frequently followed by 
legislative bodies that we will change 
emoluments and salaries effective after 
the next election? What is wrong with 
the old principle that, as representatives 
of the people, we decide issues of this 
sort ourselves in solemn conclave assem- 
bled, not behind closed doors? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Srupps). 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
as one who urged this action on the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) and mem- 
bers of the committee. I speak as one 
who spent $10,000 out of my own pocket 
last year on official expenses and who 
was deeply in debt from campaigns of 
prior years. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the quality we 
lack most in this chamber is courage, and 
I am absolutely astonished to see the 
frightening bipartisan process of self- 
emasculation that goes on here. When I 
am asked at home whether I think the 
most recent increase in allowances was 
an outrage, I say: Yes, I con- 
sider it an outrage, it should be more 
than twice that. The people we represent 
have so much more intelligence and de- 
cency than we give them credit for 
having. They will understand and sup- 
port what we do here if only we have 
the courage to explain to them clearly 
and honestly the necessity for it in the 
public interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I serve 
on the House Administration Committee. 
I voted for two of the four resolutions of 
that committee which are being debated 
today. 

The two I voted against carried great 
potential for abuse. The increase in staff 
trips, without limitation, or condition, 
poses real problems of campaign abuse. 
The resolution that forces the taxpayers 
to pay for congressional propaganda 
should be described as, at best, an in- 
cumbent protection device, or, at worst, 
a ripoff. 

But we are not debating the merits of 
resolutions. Nor are we debating the ex- 
cellence of the committee’s work. The 
committee was merely carrying out the 
mandate of this House. I, and others, 
voted the committee the power to estab- 
lish allowances without a vote of the 
House. That was an error which we 
should correct today. 

What is at stake here is the principal 
of open government. The question is 
whether we are gutty enough to do our 
committee work in the open and whether 
we are willing to stand up and be 
counted on this floor on our necessary 
expenses of office. 

I believe that the very least our con- 
stituents expect of each of us is that 
we conduct their business in the sun- 
light. I shall vote for the amendment so 
that we can have a chance to be recorded 
on this principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr, Mann). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Davis 
yielded his time to Mr. Mann). 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise, as 
did the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT) to talk about the dignity of 
representative government. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr, GODDLING) 
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said that if we want to improve our pub- 
lic popularity rating, say to 51 percent, 
we should reject these expense increases. 
I think there is an even surer way to im- 
prove our rating, and that is to reduce 
our salaries, But, Mr. Chairman, I fear 
that either course, while enhancing po- 
litical popularity, would in the long run 
deprive our constituencies of what they 
really want and deserve, and that is an 
effective Congress. To be effective that 
Congress must have the tools to do the 
job, the tools to exercise the power of 
the purse in an informed and responsible 
way, the tools to respond to the needs 
and demands of our constituents who are 
having difficulty with their Government, 
and the tools to formulate legislation 
that serves the interest of our country. 

Gentlemen, regardless of how we may 
rate as an institution, or as a group, each 
of us has the good fortune of lately en- 
joying the confidence of a majority of 
our respective constituencies. As for 
mine, I hope they understand the im- 
portance of having a Representative in 
this great legislative body. If they do, 
one can be certain that they want me 
to be as effective as possible, on their be- 
half and on behalf of the Nation. If they 
do not appreciate the importance of 
representative government, that is our 
fault, and the allowances which this 
amendment would disallow will assist in 
removing that fault, through improved 
communications. 

Mr. Chairman, let us have the courage 
to equip ourselves to do our jobs, with 
courage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FREY). 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, the word 
courage has been used a great deal today, 
I would be a lot more happy in going 
home if I could feel that this Congress 
did have the courage to deal with some 
of the key issues facing this country, 
such as the energy issue and the strip 
mining bill, and our tough economic 
problems. 

We have spent an hour and a half or 
2 hours debating this issue. There are 
a lot of areas that are vital to this coun- 
try, but we are not taking care of them 
Inaction is our motto. I just hope that 
some of this new-found courage we are 
talking about is put to proper use in 
enacting legislation for all the people of 
this country instead of taking care of 
our own little problems. I support the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, it is strange 
that not one word has ever been said 
before or not one objection raised by 
anyone here with respect to the action of 
the Committee on House Administration. 
No one has ever turned them down, and 
no one has ever said that the Commit- 
tee on House Administration was acting 
wrongly, for 10 years. 


will the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Burke). 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr, WRIGHT) who was about to 
quote the words of the great legislator, 
Edmund Burke. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
yielding. : 

His distinguished ancestor, writing in 
1774 to the electors of Bristol, said: 

It ought to be the happiness and glory of a 
representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constitu- 
ents. Their wishes ought to have great weight 
with him; their opinion high respect; their 
business unremitted attention. It is his duty 
to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his 
satisfaction, to theirs; and above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interests to 
his own. 

But his unbiased opinion, his mature judg- 
ment, his enlightened conscience, he ought 
not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any 
set of men living. These he does not derive 
from your pleasure. . . . They are a trust 
from Providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. 


What he was saying, I believe, includes 
the conviction that we owe an extraordi- 
nary measure of respect to the high call- 
ing of public service, that it can func- 
tion only upon a mutual assumption of 
honor, that we betray the public when we 
belittle the enormity of our task or the 
institution in which we serve, and that 
we never should apologize for doing 
whatever things are necessary to equip 
ourselves to perform that function as 
fully and as well as our individual capac- 
ities permit. If we do not respect our- 
selves and the integrity of Congress it- 
self, we can scarcely expect the respect 
of others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
COUGHLIN), 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are some portions of House administra- 
tion proposals that I agree with and 
some that I do not agree with, but the 
overall question, and the nub of the 
question which will cause me to support 
the amendment, was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. SCHEUER), when 
he cited the need for these additional 
congressional prerequisites to help re- 
elect freshmen Members. 

I might say, particularly as a Mem- 
ber of the minority in this body, that I 
do not think the taxpayers would want 
to finance reelection campaigns in this 
way—even reelection of the distin- 
guished freshman Democrats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Casey) to close the debate. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the Members of the House to fully un- 
derstand that if they vote down the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ArmstROoNG) that 
that is not going to put one penny in 
their pockets; their salary still remains 
at $42,500. All these additional allow- 
ances authorized in the Committee on 


House Administration orders are to re- 
imburse the Members for official ex- 
penses. If they do not have those ex- 
penses then they do not need to take the 
money. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
Republican Member of the House, and 
I am a member of the Committee on 
House Administration, and I voted for 
this recommendation by the committee, 
and I shall vote for it now, and I can 
assure the Members that if they vote for 
this amendment that it will not get them 
reelected, because this is a reform meas- 
ure to help us do our jobs properly with- 
out having to go back home with our hat 
in our hands, and try to get money there 
to help us do our job. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG. 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 148, noes 262, 
not voting 23, as follows: 


[Roll No. 237] 
AYES—148 


Pish 

Flynt 

Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 


Frey 
Goldwater 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heinz 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 

Holt 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jarman. 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Colo. 


Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 


Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Thone 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 


Lloyd, Tenn. 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Martin 


Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mosher 


Duncan, Tenn. 
du Pont 

Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Fenwick 


Young, Fia. 
Zablocki 
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Burton, John 
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Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kelly 
Ketchum 
Keys 


Burton, Phillip Koch 


Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins, Nl. 


Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lehman 
Lent 
Lloyd, Calif, 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden. 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Mazzo! 


Miller, Calif, 
Mills 
Mineta 
Minish 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 


cher 
Mollohan 
Murtha 
Patman, Tex. 


Thornton 

n 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 


Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wydiler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Zeferetti 


Young, Tex, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, just a few moments 
ago in the earlier debate, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) 
made the comment that the procedure 
allowing the House Administration 
Committee to increase certain. allow- 
ances for members was wrong, but that 
we were all to blame, that we were all 
responsible for making this procedure 
in order. 

In the last 10 years every time some- 
thing went wrong in the country some 
would charge that all of society is to 
blame. Some claimed that all of our so- 
ciety was to blame for the assassination 
of President Kennedy. We were all to 
blame for Vietnam: we were all to blame 
for Watergate. In fact, anything that 
goes wrong, someone says we are all to 
blame. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that we were not all to 
blame for the procedure we are operat- 
ing under toddy, because on July 21, 
1971, when the authorizing resolution 
was adopted, despite the fact the gentle- 
man did not join in, there were 167 
Members of this House who voted 
against that resolution, who knew that 
it was an improper procedure and cast 
their vote that way. They should not be 
saddled with the gentleman’s blame to- 
day. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr; Chairman, I would 
like to exempt the gentleman from my 
description and accept a good deal of the 
blame myself. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. M. Chairman, 
I appreciate the gentleman’s statement 
of enlightenment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BAUMAN 


Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The.Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bauman: On 
page 10, line 23, strike the period and insert 
the following: “: Provided, None of the funds 
contained in this Act shall be made avail- 
able for the purposes authorized by House 
Resolution 457, approved July 21, 1971 (Pub- 
lic Law 92-184) as a result of any order to 
be issued by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration pursuant to the provisions of 
House Resolution 457, 92d Congress, for of- 
ficial expenses and allowances for Members, 
officers, and standing committees of the 
House of Representatives.” 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point. of order. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has the effect of legislation 
by repealing for 1 year the action of 
House Resolution 457 of July 21, 1971. 
It is legislation, in my opinion, on an 
appropriation bill. It has reference to 
future actions under House Resolution 
457. 

Also, it would require that we would 
have to bring up a separate appropria- 
tion bill on any resolution the House Ad- 
ministration Committee might present 
in the future. Therefore, I make the point 


Chairman, will 
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of order that this is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland wish to comment on the 
point of order? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas misreads the effect of the inten- 
tion of the amendment. First of all, the 
amendment is to a section of the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill which, in and of 
itself, is already legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. There are ample prece- 
dents in the House to support an amend- 
ment to such a section even though it 
constitutes legislation. A point of order 
might have lain at the time the bill was 
open to amendment at any point, but it 
comes too late now, either against this 
section of by amendment. 

I suggest to the Chair paragraph 3823 
of Hinds’ Precedents, in which the gen- 
eral order is that legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill being permitted to re- 
main, it may be perfected by a germane 
amendment thereon. In fact, there are 
many, many precedents. This particular 
Hinds’ precedent was established in 1898, 
but I will quote briefly from that par- 
ticular precedent: 

No such point of order was made— 


That is, against the section in the bill. 
and the bill therefore was sent by the House 
to the Committee of the Whole for considera- 
tion just as it was reported and in its en- 
tirety. Under these circumstances, as has 
been heretofore several times ruled, no point 
of order could be made in the committee 
against the paragraph on the ground that it 
contained new legislation. The Committee, 
in other words, could not refuse to consider 
what the House had sent to it for considera- 
tion, But the right of consideration involves 
also the right of amendment; that is to say, 
the committee has the right to perfect as it 
may see fit the matter submitted to it. For 
these reasons the point of order is overruled. 


Later on, in 1898, again: 

If the Appropriations Committee should 
report an appropriation containing within it 
a provision not directly authorized by law, 
and if this should be considered—that is, no 
point of order made against it—amendments 
proposed to such provision should not be 
ruled out of order upon the point of order 
because the subject upon which they are 
predicated, having been virtually before the 
House, is a legitimate subject for amend- 
ment. 


I refer the Chair to Deschler’s Proce- 
dure, chapter 25, section 11.1, 

Mr. Chairman, in section 11.1: 

It is in order, by way of a limitation on an 
appropriation bill, to make an appropriation 
contingent upon a future event, such as 
Congressional action, so long as the contin- 
gency is germane to the appropriation and 
the restriction does not change existing law. 


This restriction does not change exist- 
ing law. It does not allow money in this 
bill to be spent during the coming year 
for the purposes of carrying out the reso- 
lution adopted by this House in 1971, but 
the alternative would still be available if 
the House Administration Committee 
would come to the House each time it 
wished to act on one of these matters. 

Therefore, I submit that the amend- 
ment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule, 
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A careful study of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maryland 
indicates that it is simply a negative re- 
striction on the use of funds in the bill, 
and no additional legislative action is 
directly required by the language of the 
amendment. 

Therefore, the Chair 
point of order. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, it was 
on July 21, 1971, that the House con- 
sidered and adopted House Resolution 
457. That particular resolution trans- 
ferred to the Committee on the House 
Administration the power of final action 
in various described matters, such as 
clerk-hire, travel allowances and other 
matters which pertain to Members of the 
House of Representatives. Prior to that 
time the entire House had retained for 
itself the right to decide these matters, 
as I believe it should have. 

I might add, for the edification of 
some of the Members, the vote was 233 in 
fayor and 167 against the resolution. 
Since that time, I think, quite frankly, 
that the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration has acquitted itself well. The 
chairman and committee members have 
properly carried out the intention of the 
resolution. There has never been any 
question of scandal or wrongdoing, Al- 
though we may have disagreed, in some 
instances, with the decisions which the 
committee made, as we just saw in the 
debate a few moments ago, there has 
never been a question about their pro- 
cedure. Except for one very fundamental 
question, and that question is why the 
entire House of Representatives should 
not consider these matters individually 
themselves and accept full responsibility, 
rather than permitting the committee, 
a limited number of members, to act 
upon such. The question is, why have wè 
avoided our constitutional -responsibili- 
ties? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote to 
the Members from the debate that oc- 
curred on that day in 1971. I quote from 
a gentleman who was destined to become 
President of the United States, at that 
time the leader of the Republican minor- 
ity, Gerald R. Ford. Here is what he 
said: 

Members are turning over to 25 Members 
the responsibility that 435 Members ought to 
have. 

I will stand up and be counted on any 
justifiable increase. I believe the record will 
indicate that I have. But I want the respon- 
sibility for making that decision on my 
shoulders, not transferred to 25 members of 
the Committee on House Administration. 

* s . s * 

I think the better way is to require these 
additional benefits be voted on in the House 
by each and every Member of the House. That 
is why I oppose this resolution. 


overrules the 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
House has shown, in the last hour and 
15 minutes, that we have the ability to 
debate these matters, that we have the 
ability to act upon them. All my amend- 
ment would do is, for the coming year, 
perhaps a test period, if you want to con- 
sider it that, is to return constitutional 
responsibilities to the Members of the 
House of Representatives. It requires us 
to act on these matters out in the sun- 
shine, out in the open. That is what the 
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American people expect of us and they 
have every right to expect nothing less. 
By our votes in favor of this amendment 
we can demonstrate our responsibility to 
our oaths of office and the people we have 
been sent here to represent. 

Mr. THONE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. THONE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support 
a record vote on these items. The ma- 
jority party is slipping its hands into 
taxpayers’ pockets and will use pub- 
lic funds in an attempt to reelect its 
freshmen Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

That is the real meaning behind the 
Tuesday action by the House Adminis- 
tration Committee to raise allowances 
for Members and staffs. 

A high percentage of first-term House 
Democrats are from normally Republi- 
can. districts. The House Democratic 
leadership has decided that by using tax 
dollars it can prevent the thinning of 
the ranks of the Democratic class of 1974 
that otherwise could be expected in 1976. 

This işs outrageous. The majority 
party’s gall is unbelievable. 

The most shocking aspect of the allow- 
ances for House Members is the sneaky, 
back-door way they are handled, I am 
violently opposed to any congressional 
actions that are not open, above board, 
and on the record. In 1971, I fought and 
voted against the measure that gave the 
House Administration Committee power 
to raise benefits for Members without 
any action by the full House. Both in 
the last session of Congress and again in 
January of this year, I introduced pro- 
posals providing that benefits for Mem- 
bers and their staffs could be increased 
only by recorded votes of the entire 
House. These resolutions were referred 
to the House Administration Commit- 
tee, which has refused even to hold hear- 
ings on the subject. 

When the proposal to give the House 
Administration Committee power to con- 
trol allowances was debated on July 21, 
1971, the then minority leader said: 

Once this authority is given to this com- 
mittee, 25 Members out of 435, it will never 
be retrieved by the House as a whole until 
and unless there is a scandal. I think the 
better way to avoid that scandal is to require 
these additional benefits be voted on in the 
House by each and every Member of the 
House. 


Mr. Chairman, President Gerald R. 
Ford’s warning is more applicable today 
than it was 4 years ago. Let us reassume 
our responsibility before we all are sorry. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
practically the same as the one that we 
have been debating for the last hour or 
so, with the exception that now the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN) 
wishes to preclude the Committee on 
House Administration from doing any- 
thing in the future, at least during the 
term of the appropriation bill which we 
have under consideration. I think this 
is the wrong way to do it. 

If the gentleman wants to repeal the 
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1971 action, there is another way to do 
it, rather than trying to do it by means 
of this bill. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I would be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, so 
far as I know, there is no contemplation 
on the part of the committee to do any- 
thing further at this time or, as far as 
I can see, in the next few months, about 
Members’ allowances, except that if the 
Post Office Department does what they 
say they are going to do and raises the 
cost of stamps, we would probably pro- 
pose to raise the Members’ allowance by 
exactly what they raise the cost. And 
there is also a proposal, which I want to 
tell the Members about, that if IBM and 
other vendors, under the leasing ar- 
rangement that the Members have in 
their offices, substantially raise the price 
of the machines they lease to the Mem- 
bers, the committee would probably con- 
sider raising the allowance by exactly 
the amount of the raise in cost to Mem- 
bers. 

In other words, if we did not do that, 
the Members would simply be taking a 
cut from what the Member is now get- 
ting, by the fact that these vendors are 
about, we understand, to raise their costs 
by 10 percent. 

Mr. CASEY. What the gentleman 
means is the Members will probably have 
to take some of the machines out of their 
offices. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is correct. 
The committee is trying to be respon- 


sible. I interpret the vote we just had as 

a yote of confidence in the committee. 
As the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 

Casey), the chairman of the committee 


says, the gentleman's amendment is 
really plowing the same ground, except 
that it goes a.little further. 

I would hope that we could vote on it 
without very much debate and defeat it 
as decisively, or more so, than we did 
the previous amendment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California yield to me 
briefly? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, I yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) and the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Casey) are 
totally misrepresenting what this 
amendment does, 

It is not going to take away our post- 
age, it is not going to take away our 
typewriters, or anything else. It is not 
going to prevent the Committee on House 
Administration from presenting resolu- 
tions on the floor that will give the Mem- 
bers whatever they legitimately need 
and then having the House vote on such 
resolutions. The Committee on House 
Administration will not be able to con- 
tinue as the final arbiter of these mat- 
ters, but the House will. There is no block 
in this amendment to any increase or de- 
crease of benefits during the next year. 
The amendment just says that the re- 
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sponsibility for these decisions are going 
to be right where it belongs, in the hands 
of all the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives instead of in the hands of 
this committee. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman). 

Mr. Chairman, I did not support the 
amendment of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Colorado, because I favor three 
of the items that the Committee on House 
Administration has decided upon, to en- 
large our various allowances. However, 
I have serious reservations about using 
Federal tax dollars to fund congressional 
newsletters, and I think this issue should 
have been debated. I would have pre- 
ferred that each of the adjustments be 
voted on separately. In my case; I think 
that it is unfortunate that we are not 
given an opportunity to thoroughly de- 
bate each of these issues. The proof that 
each of these issues needs thorough de- 
bate, I think, is the fact that we just had 
a discussion on these adjustments, a very 
substantial discussion, for better than 
an hour. 

The argument made that by present- 
ing these issues to the floor we will not 
be able to adequately discuss them, I 
think, is a mistake. I do not agree with 
my colleague, the gentleman from Tex- 
as (Mr. Casey), whom I normally agree 
with on many issues, that this somehow 
will take away from us the ability to have 
the various allowances and take them 
away by this vote. The amendment mere- 
ly says that if we are to discuss them, 
they are to be considered as part of an 
appropriation discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment is a very reasonable approach. Yes- 
terday we had a very complete discus- 
sion on weapons systems. I do not see why 
we should not discuss our allowances 
which, I think, will help dispel the claim 
by the news media that we are not will- 
ing to face these issues. I for one am will- 
ing to debate and vote on these adjust- 
ments in our congressional allowances, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be glad to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The reason this legislation was passed 
to give this committee the sole authority 
to act upon whatever changes might be 
made in the House services and so forth 
was because at one time there was a 
resolution—and at that time the House 
passed on all of these things—and in the 
resolution before the House was a $500 
increment in our stationery account. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman let me interrupt for one 
moment? 

I do not think those kinds of issues 
would be heavily debated. I think that 
when we talk about a whole new concept 
of funding newsletters, that is a new 
issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should dis- 
cuss it, and I believe the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland gives us 
that opportunity, and that is why I fayor 
it. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman in the well. It seems to me 
that regardless of how one voted on the 
last amendment, one can vote on this 
amendment, in favor of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well. I agree 
completely with the various provisions in 
this legislation which he supports, that 
is, additional travel to my district, in- 
creased district phone allowance, and 
provision, if necessary, for more office 
staff. I am opposed to the provision in 
the bill which would provide for two dis- 
trictwide mailings at Government ex- 
pense: This is a benefit to Members of 
Congress that could lead to widespread 
political abuse, and the effective use of 
office funds for election purposes. 

Further, these office allowances should 
be voted on by all the Members of the 
body, not just the members of the House 
Administration Committee. I voted on 
July 21, 1971 to require the Members of 
Congress to yote on any proposed in- 
ereases in personal emoluments or of- 
fice allowances; with all due regard to 
the work of this distinguished commit- 
tee, I see no reason to change my posi- 
tion today. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. RUPPE). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be glad to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, because I 
introduced an amendment to force every 
Member of the House to ask for that $500, 
some 60 Members did not ask for it until 
after it had quieted down. But before the 
end of the year, those who led the fight 
here on the floor went down and asked 
for their $500. So then they conceived 
the idea of letting the committee do it. 
I never cared which way they did it, be- 
cause if I did not think it was right then 
I would not vote for it in the committee. 
But, the weaklings were afraid to stand 
up and ask for the benefit. So I prepared 
a resolution saying that we will give all 
of those Members who voted “No” an 
opportunity to do the same. We will not 
force you to take the money, but if you 
ask for it we will see to it that you can 
get it. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, some of the 
gentlemen in that Congress did not do 
so. 

Mr. DENT. That is true, but they were 
given the right to do so by the resolution. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe this amendment provides for a 
reasonable discussion of appropriations 
for House Members’ allowances; I be- 
lieve that the amendment brings appro- 
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priate attention to the floor. I hope my 
colleagues will see this amendment in a 
favorable light, and vote for it. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the Members who were standing 
at the time the motion was agreed to for 
30 seconds each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. WAGGONNER). 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. Car- 
NEY, PassMAN, Jones of Oklahoma, 
Biovrn, and Harkin yielded their time to 
Mr. WAGGONNEER.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman and 
my colleagues of the House, I want to 
read to the Members a statement I made 
to the House on July 21, 1971, when this 
House in its wisdom voted to give this 
committee the authority it now has. 
That statement is just as true today as 
it was then, and I will not change a 
word: 

Mr. WaGGONNER. Mr. Speaker and members 
of the committee, this House of Representa- 
tives established the House Committee on 
Administration as the housekeeping commit- 
tee for the House of Representatives, and it 
is entirely appropriate that this House give 
to the committee they established authority 
commensurate with their responsibility. 

The truth is that the vast majority of the 
Members of this House want this committee 
to have this authority. The problem is the 
majority, or maybe too many at least, of the 
Members of this: House are unwilling to do 
something on the-record that might be in- 
terpreted as having done something for 
themselves. 

Let us face up to this thing like men. If 
any man who sits in this House was a mem- 
ber of that committee, 25 Members are at 
the present time, they would resent the im- 
plication that they would ever act except 
in the best. interests of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the taxpayers, I would if I still 
sat as a member of this committee, as I once 
did. 

The idea that turning over to this com- 
mittee will of itself automatically bring 
about inordinate Increases in some of the 
allowances ayailable to us is without merit, 
because 2 years.ago this House gave to the 
Committee on House Administration when I 
was chairman of one of its subcommittees 
the authority to establish your allowances for 
furniture and office equipment and gentle- 
men, those allowances have not been in- 
creased since that time because the need has 
not been: demonstrated. But let us think 
about it in a little bit different way. 

The situation is simply this, Why should 
we in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment give a blank check to the executive 
branch of the Government and to the judi- 
cial branch of the Government to establish 
their allowances in these same areas—for tel- 
ephone, for telegraph, for travel—for all 
these other things that they find absolutely 
necessary—and then put restraints on our- 
selves that do not allow us to do exactly the 
same thing? It is Just that simple. 

Anybody who does not want this money 


I object, Mr. 
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can turn it back, as in some instances I 
have been doing, and In some instances many 
of you probably have been doing. But every. 
one of these districts are different. Every man 
operates his office in a somewhat -diferent 
way. So what applies to one is not neces- 
sarily to be applied to the others. We have 
rural districts, we haye urban districts, we 
have inner-city districts, districts have 
grown in the last 10 years. This committee is 
responsible. They are the duly constituted 
housekeeping committee. They are responsi- 
ble people sent here by their voters. They 
will, as they have, act responsibly, and they 
will not act under the table. What they will 
do will be known. 

My friends, we will be making a terrible 
mistake If we do not let them have this 
authority. 


Mr. Chairman, I simply repeat those 
words and add, we will be making a 
worse mistake if we take it away now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN), 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is ironic so many of the Members 
here have talked in the past in their 
campaigns about open government, and 
yet they come here and give their proxies 
to a committee to vote extra emoluments 
of office. If they really mean to have open 
government, they would not conduct 
their meetings in secret in their caucus. 
They would not instruct the Members 
how to vote in committee, and they 
would be willing on this floor to yote for 
their own emoluments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. JOHN L. Burton). 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. 
Stupps and Mrx«va yielded their time to 
Mr, JoHN L. BURTON.) 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, the reason that I oppose this 
amendment. is, if there is something 
wrong with the process, then we ought 
to do it through the legislative way with 
a rule change. 

I was here one day when we spent 2 
hours talking about a $50,000 printing 
authorization for the Joint Economic 
Committee, during the last year, after 
my special election. Then we spent 45 
minutes on—I think it was—a $93 billion 
defense bill. This House of Representa- 
tives should have more to do than to 
spend an hour in debate on whether, if 
one so decides to get an extra typewriter 
or not. 

I would like to see some reforms. I 
would like to see the elimination of the 
stationery cash outlay. A lot of people 
say, “We do not want. emoluments, but 
do not touch that.” 

If we bring things to the floor, let us 
bring them to the floor in a very big re- 
form package, but let us do it through 
a resolution introduced that I will co- 
author that will do something. 

I think it is proper to have publicly 
paid constituent reports rather than us- 
ing a slush fund that people raise from 
corporations and special-interest groups. 
I think it is better to have trips going 
home and reporting to our people on 
what is going on than having special- 
interest forces picking up our transpor- 
tation bills, and I think it is the right 
thing to do. I can stand up and defend 
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it because it is a service to. the people I 
represent, and that is what we are talk- 
ing about. 

The Republican Party has a fund. 
Someone told me he sent six newsletters 
last year and he does not need this. I 
cannot go to some corporation or special 
interest to get the money, and I would 
not, I say this is the proper way to do it, 
openly and up front I urge a “no” vote 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY). 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
lightning speed with which the legis- 
lative schedule for today was totally 
altered works a hardship upon all Mem- 
bers of Congress, but consideration of the 
legislative branch appropriations 1 day 
after the House Administration Commit- 
tee—without approval of the full House— 
significantly increased various congres- 
sional emoluments and fringe benefits 
works a far greater hardship upon the 
American taxpayer. 

News reports of action taken yesterday 
by the House Administration Committee 
speak to the point of how an additional 
$10 million annually may be spent by 
Members as a result of quiet and back- 
door methods of authorizing such action. 

The key element none of us can ignore 
is not whether such funds are needed in 
each area, but the responsibility of each 
and every Member of Congress to account 
to his or her constituents on how tax 
dollars are spent for all purposes. This 
can only be accomplished by a recorded 
vote. 

Unfortunately, the provisions of House 
Resolution 457 as adopted by the House 
on July 21, 1971, delegate full authority 
to the House Administration Committee 
to singlehandedly adjust amounts of 
congressional allowances, thereby cir- 
cumyventing any requirements on the part 
of 435 Members of Congress to record 
their votes on such questions. I ask each 
one of you, how do you expect to look 
your constituents in the eye and tell 
them you do not believe in such back- 
door spending methods? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to remind 
my colleagues of remarks against such 
back-door spending made during the 
July 21, 1971, debate by the gentleman 
I succeeded from Iowa's Third District, 
the Honorable H. R. Gross: 

The real question, the gut issue here and 
now, is the turning over to a little handful 
of 13 Members the ability to fix all the allow- 
ances without any further approval or dis- 
approval by the House. 

I do not understand this sudden burst of 

tó make life more comfortable for all 
the Members of the House, 


Moreover, I would encourage my col- 
leagues to give their earnest attention to 
the message contained in remarks made 
by President Ford during debate on the 
measure: 

We must recognize that what happens in 
the committee room is not nearly as exposed 
to the press or to the public as what happens 
on the floor of the House. Is it not paradoxi- 
cal that we are demanding more public op- 
portunity to see what goes on in many, many 
areas, and on this we are in effect changing 
“the rules so there is less public exposure? 
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I would also like to point out to my 
colleagues that it was Congressman H. R. 
Gross that requested and received a re- 
corded vote on this ill-advised legisla- 
tive delegation of power authorized in 
1971. It received his vote against the 
measure as it would have received mine. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT yielded his time to Mr. Bauman.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
BAUMAN). 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to correct a misimpression that my 
good friend, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. JOHN L. BURTON), may have left. 
He said it is not legal to take corpo- 
rate funds and use them for this pur- 


pose. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, my friend, the gentleman from 
Maryland, is absolutely incorrect, as 
usual. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I do not know whether 
to take to heart the part about “my 
friend” or not, but nevertheless I think 
the gentleman can be shown the statute 
which forbids the use of corporate funds 
for political purposes. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, if my former friend will yield I 
would like to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. BAUMAN. If the gentleman will 
take off the “former” before the 
word “friend” I will yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, a congressional newsletter can be a 
recipient and it has been a recipient of 
corporate funds. 

Mr. BAUMAN. The gentleman can 
make his point on his own time. 

The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Wacconner) often is my leader in the 
House. I was glad to hear him repeat his 
remarks made in 1971. I know his sin- 
cerity in what he says. But the world has 
changed many times since 1971. We did 
not have then the Watergate difficulties 
and all the scandals that have arisen in 
Government. Questions about the pro- 
priety of things that those in public office 
do had not yet reached its present level. 
The world has changed immensely. We 
ought to have a rethinking on the issue 
of accountability since the day the 
House voted on this issue in 1971. We 
can and we should come out and in the 
full light of day and vote on these mat- 
ters in the House of Representatives in 
a fashion that allows our constituents 
to hold us responsible. Only by adopting 
this amendment can we accomplish that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG). 

Mr, ARMSTRONG. Mr: Chairman, I 
rise to compliment my friend, the gentle- 
man from Maryland, on his amendment. 

What my earlier amendment sought 
to do crudely his amendment does with 
great precision. 

I think many people may have been 
confused about the specifics to which 
my amendment was directed, who will 
now rise to support the principle of open 
decisionmaking in the House which his 
amendment embodies. 
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Of course I support the amendnient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
ARCHER). 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment which em- 
bodies the essence of legislation which 
I have introduced. 

A great deal has been said today about 
courage. We now have an opportunity 
to express our views and show our cour- 
age. If the emoluments are meritorious 
and if these emoluments are responsible 
legislation, we should have no problem 
in standing up and casting our votes for 
them. Unless we do, the only accounta- 
bility is on the shoulders of the members 
of the House Administration Committee. 
We should each be willing to accept the 
same accountability to our own constitu- 
ents. They expect and deserve it. I urge 
the passage of the Bauman amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. COUGHLIN). 

Mr, COUGHLIN. Mr, Chairman, as one 
of those who on July 21, 1971, voted 
against delegating the authority of this 
House, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Casey) for the purpose of closing the de- 
bate. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
matter has been thoroughly discussed 
and we are ready for the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. BAUMAN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 152, noes 259, 
not voting 22, as follows: 


[Roll No. 238] 
AYES—152 


Crane 

Daniel, R. W. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan, Tenn. 
du Pont 
Edwards, Ala, 
Emery 

English 


Abdnor Hastings 
Anderson, Il. Hechler, W, Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Holt 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 


Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Lloyd, Tenn. 
Lott 


McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McDade 


Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen 

Harkin 


Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Coughlin 
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Miller, Ohio 


Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calit. 


Bergland 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Bingham. 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif, 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 


Sebelius 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Studds 
Symms 


NOES—259 


Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Green 
Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Burton, Phillip Kazen 


Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collins, Tl, 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 


8: 
Edwards, Calif. 
Bilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Fiowers 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 


Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
Lloyd, Calif. 


Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Mineta 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
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Talcott 
‘Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Thone 
Traxler 


Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 


Passman 
Patten, N.J. 
Patterson, Calif, 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Randall 
Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 
Richmond 


Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 


Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 


NOT VOTING—22 
Lujan Shriver 
Melcher Stanton, 
Moliohan J. William 
Murtha Stephens 
Neal Sullivan 
Patman, Tex. Thompson 
Pressier Young, Tex. 
Johnson, Pa. Quie 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Murexuy of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 6950) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
and the period ending September 30, 
1976, and for other purposes, he reported 
the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. 
ARMSTRONG 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ArmstTRONG moyes to recommit H.R. 
6950 to the Committee on Appropriations. 


‘The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6755) entitled “An act to enable 
the United States to render assistance to, 
or in behalf of, certain migrants and 
refugees.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 42. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a conditional adjournment of the 
Congress from May 22, 1975, until June 2, 
1975. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
Mararras was appointed as a conferee on 
the bill (H.R. 5899) entitled “An act 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes.” 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 6755, 
INDOCHINA MIGRATION AND REF- 
UGEE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1975 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment of yesterday, I call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H.R. 6755) to 
enable the United States to render assist- 
ance to, or in behalf of, certain mi- 
grants and refugees, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of May 20, 
1975.) 

Mr. SARBANES (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report, to which all of the 
managers, both in the Senate and in the 
House, have agreed, is basically the 
House-passed bill with some additions 
and modifications which were added 
from the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill contained three pro- 
visions not found in the House bill, a 
provision directing the President to re- 
trieve all funds previously authorized 
and appropriated for assistance to South 
Vietnam and Cambodia; a provision di- 
recting a survey to identify those refu- 
gees who desire to return to their native 
country; and a detailed reporting re- 
quirement that differs in several substan- 
tial respects from the reporting require- 
ment in the House bill. 

In addition to those three provisions 


contained in the Senate bill, and not 
found in the House bill, the other major 


difference between the House and Sen- 
ate bills concerned the authorization 
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level. Fhe House bill provided a ceiling 
of $507 million, and the Senate bill es- 
tablished an authorization figure of $405 
million. The conferees agreed on a rea- 
sonable compromise figure of $455 mil- 
lion. 

With respect to the other differences I 
wish to note that the Senate was most 
generous in its willingness to compromise 
on a number of those provisions. The 
Senate receded from their amendments 
relating to the retrieval of foreign as- 
sistance funds and those provisions re- 
lating to the repatriation of refugees and 
instead provisions with respect to both 
of those matters were included in the 
reporting requirements in section 4 of the 
bill. 

The compromise reporting require- 
ment will now require the President to 
keep the Congress and certain commit- 
tees thereof currently and fully in- 
formed. It provides for a report within 
30 days which would set forth, in addi- 
tion to other matters concerning the 
status of the refugees, a plan for the re- 
settlement of those refugees remaining 
in receiving or staging areas; the num- 
ber of refugees who wish to return to 
their homes and a description of the 
plan for their return, including initia- 
tives made by the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees; and, thirdly, a full 
and complete description of the steps 
the President has taken to retrieve and 
deposit in the Treasury amounts previ- 
ously authorized and appropriated for 
use in South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

In addition, the conferees agreed to 
incorporate language directing the Pres- 
ident to transmit detailed supplementary 
reports every 90 days thereafter. 

I believe this is a good conference re- 
port. The conferees of the House strong- 
ly defended the position of the House, 
and there was every effort made to bring 
this report to the House in an expeditious 
manner. 

As my colleagues know, this is emer- 
gency legislation. Both the House and 
the Senate have moved as rapidly as 
possible in considering this bill. At the 
same time, I think it is fair to say that 
at no point in the legislative process was 
careful scrutiny or thoroughness in con- 
sideration of the provisions of the meas- 
ure sacrificed for the sake of speed. I 
think that the House and the Senate 
have acted both expeditiously and care- 
fully. 

The appropriation bill is, of course, 
already at the White House, having 
passed both Houses and been sent there, 
but there is some confusion as to whether 
funds appropriated therein can be ex- 
pended before this authorization bill is 
signed into law. 

This measure was introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary 2 weeks ago today and 
was approved by this House by a vote of 
381 to 31 last week. 

I believe the prompt response of the 
Congress to this difficult problem is to 
be commended, and is a clear indication 
that this country intends to preserve its 
long tradition of providing a haven for 
the homeless and for those who feel the 
threat of persecution. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
the conference report on H.R. 6755, 
the Indochina Migration and Ref- 
ugee Assistance Act of 1975. I am happy 
that the Congress has been able to act 
with speed in this emergency to autnor- 
ize assistance to the refugees of Vietnam 
and Cambodia. Both bodies have acted 
and at a conference, yesterday, our dif- 
ferences were reconciled and we are now 
able to bring this up for consideration— 
an authorization bill as agreed on by your 
conferees. 

The bill is quite similar to that passed 
last week by this House. One difference 
which I would like to emphasize, one 
I believe strengthens this bill and the 
opportunity for congressional oversight 
over this refugee program. The bill re- 
ported by your conferees requires the 
President to consult with and keep the 
appropriate committees of each body 
fully and currently informed of the use 
of funds and the exercise of functions 
authorized in this act. 

The President is also required to file 
a report within 30 days and subsequent 
reports within each 90 days thereafter 
setting forth: First, the plan for reset- 
tlement of the refugees remaining in 
various staging areas; second, the num- 
ber of refugees who seek to return to 
their homeland and the plans to imple- 
ment that return, including the efforts 
of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees; and third, steps taken by 
the President to retrieve moneys which 
were authorized for other assistance to 
South Vietnam. These moneys would be 
redeposited in the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Mr. Speaker, these additions to the 
original House reporting requirements 
represent those areas where the Senate 
receded from its position that the Presi- 
dent be required to take certain affirma- 
tive actions to provide for the return of 
refugees and for the retrieval of such aid 
money. I am sure that this reporting re- 
quirement, together with the oversight 
which we intend to conduct with respect 
to this refugee program will result in the 
executive branch complying with our 
wishes in these regards. 

I wish to point out that during the 
course of our hearings in this matter, the 
interagency task force members have 
been most cooperative in complying with 
the suggestions of the subcommittee with 
respect to this refugee program. I am 
sure with continued cooperation, together 
with this strengthened reporting require- 
ment, this program will be a successful 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and my fellow con- 
ferees for their cooperation and perse- 
verance to bring this matter to the House 
for final passage today. The original bili 
was introduced May 7. In only 14 days 
we have completed the legislative 
process. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SARBANES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Am I correct in my interpretation that 
the offshore area includes Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the 
Trust Territories, and Puerto Rico if they 
are confronted with the same circum- 
stances? Any part of the 50 States will 
be treated the same as the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SARBANES. That question was 
asked in the course of the committee 
hearings, and we were assured by a rep- 
resentative of the administration that 
the answer to that question is, “Yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
À: A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that. the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PAROLE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1975 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 468 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 468 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Conimittee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5727) to establish an independent and re- 
gionalized United States Parole Commission, 
to provide fair and equitable parole proce- 
dures, and for other purposes. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
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sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 468 
makes in order the consideration of H.R. 
5727, the Parole Reorganization Act of 
1975. House Resolution 468 provides for 
an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate. 

H.R. 5727 reconstitutes the U.S. Board 
of Parole as the U.S, Parole Commission, 
an independent agency within the De- 
partment of Justice, organized into five 
geographic regions. 

H.R. 5727 spells out the factors to be 
taken into account when considering 
parole and allows the inmate access to 
the information being used at his hear- 
ing. It establishes a hearing process with 
complete sixth amendment protections 
for the revocation or modification of 
parole and also makes the Administrative 
Procedure Act applicable to the Parole 
Commission, thus requiring the publica- 
tion of rules and regulations for the Com- 
mission, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 468 in order that we 
may discuss, debate, and pass H.R. 5727. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order what is entitled the 


Parole Reorganization Act of 1975, Mr, 
Speaker, in my humble opinion that is 
a misnomer. This legislation ought to 
be entitled, “Let the Prisoners Go Act 


of 1975.” 

I think that we ought to pay atten- 
tion to what goes on here this afternoon. 
Mr. Speaker, everybody knows that we 
have an increasing crime rate in the 
United States. We have passed in recent 
years a Safe Streets Act, trying to make 
our streets in America once again safe. 

But in fact we have not done too 
much towards making those streets safe. 
One of the reasons for it is that people 
who commit crimes are immediately 
back on the street, back faster than the 
law enforcement officials can apprehend 
them. Lo and behold, today we have be- 
fore us a piece of legislation dealing 
with the parole of convicted—and I 
stress that word “convicted’”—individ- 
uals which shifts the burden of estab- 
lishing whether or not these people 
ought to be released onto the Parole 
Commission. It will then be up to the 
Parole Commission to establish that these 
individuals should not be put back on the 
street to commit infamous crimes on 
men, women, and children in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we are out of 
our minds if we pass this type legisla- 
tion, Certainly as this matter is debated 
today this House will be scrutinizing 
this provision. How this measure ever 
came out of the illustrious Committee 
on the Judiciary with that provision in 
the bill is more than I can say, but cer- 
tainly this afternoon this House in the 
amendment stage of this legislation 
should delete that provision and make 
that burden lie exactly where it is to- 
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day, on the convict, the person who has 
been convicted of the crime. We must 
leave that burden with ‘him to establish 
to the satisfaction of the Commission 
that he is fit and ready to be put back 
into society. We should not put that 
burden on the Commission and have the 
convict filing case after case and appeal 
after appeal to show that the burden 
and the duty on the Commission has 
been fulfilled. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, and there is even 
a provision in this act which provides 
that the Commission is authorized to 
pay the legal expenses but not the fees 
for the prisoners. Being a member of the 
bar, I do not know how far we can 
stretch that matter of expenses until 
we get into the matter of legal fees. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA) for 
yielding. 

Is the gentleman aware of what group 
or what lobby or what do-gooders are 
promoting this piece of legislation or at 
least this clause in the legislation? 

Mr. LATTA. No, I am at a loss. I did 
not even know anything about it until 
the matter came before the Rules Com- 
mittee. I do not know who is pushing it. 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman if he can answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYES of Indiana. Are there any 
court cases that would possibly establish 
any of these rights that would be afforded 
by the provision the gentleman is refer- 
ring to? Are there any cases establishing 
the prisoners’ rights, cases that have gone 
to the courts? 

Mr. LATTA. Does the gentleman mean 
shifting the burden of proof that the man 
should be paroled? No, I do not know of 
any. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it seems to me 
this proposal of shifting the burden of 
proof does violence to our jurisprudence 
system. Being a former prosecuting at- 
torney, I am worried about what is the 
current posture of so many courts and 
judges across this country, that they are 
so preoccupied with the rights of the 
wrongdoers that they totally neglect the 
rights of the honest and law-abiding vic- 
tims. 

We have to keep this in mind. In order 
for a person to be incarcerated in an in- 
stitution and be up for parole, he has had 
to go the whole gamut of arrest and trial 
and being convicted. In a felony case, the 
case has had to be presented to the grand 
jury to determine if probable cause 
exists, and if the grand jury is satisfied 
probable cause does exist, the accused is 
then indicted, and he is given an oppor- 
tunity to have a jury trial, and he has 
counsel appointed for him if he cannot 
afford counsel, and the jury must find 
unanimously beyond any reasonable 
doubt that he has indeed committed the 
crime, and then in the opinion of the 
judge or the judgment of the court he 
may be sentenced, and if the judge feels 
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strongly enough the person is incar- 
cerated in accordance with the law. 

When he comes up for parole, I think 
it is up to the convict himself, the crim- 
inal that has been convicted, to estab- 
lish that he is now ready to return to 
society and be a useful citizen and not 
one that will go out and again prey on 
society or perhaps rob, commit murder, 
rape, or commit some other heinous 
crime. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
agree more with the gentleman. Cer- 
tainly the present system has not been 
working, or we would not have as many 
repeaters as we have. 

Now when we are proposing a law to 
shift the balance over on to the Com- 
mission, Lord help us to keep our streets 
safe. 

I do not know, Mr. Speaker, I think 
we need a little light on this type of 
legislation. Certainly we are going to get 
some heat from back home if this is 
passed. When the people back home find 
that this Congress is about to pass this 
type of legislation, with an increasing 
crime rate across this country, we are 
going to feel the heat and see the light. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, if we ap- 
prove the rule, we are confident the com- 
mittee will be able to demonstrate the 
light and dispel the heat and we will see 
from the propriety of this legislation 
that it is good legislation. I beg to differ 
with the observations of my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am sure we 
have differed before, but that does not 
make it right. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 5727) to establish 
an independent and regionalized U.S. 
Parole Commission, to provide fair and 
equitable parole procedures, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. KasTENMEIER) . 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 5727) with 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KAST- 
ENMEIER) Will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Rariseack) will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 
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The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 

man from Wisconsin. 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO). 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, first, I 
would like to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. KasTENMEIER) and the 
members of the subcommittee who for 
a long period of time have labored in- 
dustriously studying this question of 
penal reform. The judgment that they 
have arrived at has not been arrived at 
lightly or easily or hastily. It is the result 
of many years of hearings, and finally 
this result. 

I believe that the effort that was made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
is such that we have to commend him 
for an enlightened attitude toward this 
whole question of parole reform. The 
Parole Reform Act of 1975 represents a 
fundamental reform of our parole sys- 
tem. If we review it, we see that its 
practical function is greater than may 
appear on the surface. 

The bill includes and codifies many 
reforms which have been responsibly 
initiated and carried out in recent years 
by the Parole Board itself. It would in- 
troduce badly needed uniformity and ele- 
ments of due process into the procedure 
for making and reviewing parole determi- 
nations. It would further remove the 
impediment to progressive penology by 
establishing a definite parole date at one- 
third of a prisoner’s full term. 

It would allow the prisoner to look 
forward to a time of release and of being 
rehabilitated into society as long as he 
conforms to the rules of the institution. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this bill 
does contain adequate safeguards to pro- 
tect the community against the prema- 
ture release of dangerous recidivists, 
while at the same time it promotes the 
positive goal of rehabilitation. I think 
this is a great stride forward. Again, I 
wish to congratulate the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the committee mem- 
bers. I commend this legislation to the 
House, and urge its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, the Parole Reform Act 
of 1975 represents a fundamental statu- 
tory reform of our parole system; at the 
same time, its practical effect. is less 
sweeping than might appear on the sur- 
face. The bill codifies many reforms re- 
sponsibly initiated and carried out in re- 
cent years by the Parole Board itself. 

It is time that we streamlined and 
modernized our parole procedures in 
light of new and enlightened concepts 
of penology. The bill would introduce 
badly needed uniformity and elements 
of due process into the procedure for 
making and reviewing parole determina- 
tions. 


Studies demonstrate that prolonged 
and indefinite periods of incarceration 
work counter to the goal of rehabilita- 
tion. The bill would remove this impedi- 
ment to progressive penology by estab- 
lishing a definite parole date at one-third 
of a prisoner’s full term and by making 
parole at that date automatic in most 
instances. It would allow the prisoner to 
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look forward to a definite release date, 
so long as he conforms to the rules of 
the institution, unless there is evidence 
that his release would involve danger to 
persons in the community, would pre- 
sent a substantial likelihood of renewed 
criminal activity, or would undermine 
respect for the law in light of the seri- 
ousness of the crime of which he was 
convicted. 

The bill contains safeguards adequate 
to protect the community against the 
premature release of dangerous recidi- 
vists, while at the same time promoting 
the positive goal of rehabilitation. 

I commend it to the House. 

Mr. KASTENMETIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the com- 
ments of the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. Among the 
Members responsible for this are all those 
who have served for the past several 
years on the subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee which, since 1971, has 
dealt with the question of prisoners, Fed- 
eral penitentiaries and prison reform, 
and the general subject of corrections. 
In 1971, in response to a universally per- 
ceived need for the Congress to under- 
take again the question of corrections, 
our subcommittee, which is known today 
as the Subcommittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties and Administration of Justice, 
took upon itself to involve itself in the 
question of corrections. 

We visited a number of institutions, 
prisons, jails, State prisons and Federal 
institutions throughout the country. We 
had elaborate testimony, some 19 days of 
hearings and markup, altogether over a 
period of 4 years. 

One of the things the subcommittee 
learned was that the universal complaint, 
not only from inmates, prisoners, but 
those who were in charge of institu- 
tions such as wardens, superintendents, 
judges, was that the parole system had 
literally not kept up to date with modern 
penology. Mindful of the fact that the 
U.S. system of parole has not been sub- 
stantially revised since 1940, and before 
that since 1910, and in response to what 
we thought was the most compelling need 
in the corrections system for reform, we 
undertook to offer a substantial revi- 
sion of the U.S. parole system. This hap- 
pened Iate in 1971 and 1972. 

Since then, in working with the sister 
subcommittee in the Senate dealing with 
corrections, and in working coopera- 
tively with the present U.S. Board of 
Parole, we developed the bill before us 
today. In the meantime, responsive to 
the suggestions that we had made out 
of the subcommittee, the U.S. Board of 
Parole has undertaken to put in place 
a number of the procedural reforms and 
structural reforms we include in our bill. 

Our bill substantially does two things. 
It reconstitutes the U.S. Board of Parole 
as a U.S. Parole Commission, an inde- 
pendent agency within the Department 
of Justice. It organizes it into five geo- 
graphic regions, with definite statutory 
powers and obligations. 

Second, the bill provides for an infu- 
sion of due process into the Federal pa- 
role procedures. The parole system has 
long been recognized as perhaps the sin- 
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gle most antiquated, potentially capri- 
cious, and arbitrary corner of the crim- 
inal justice system. And since the sixth 
amendment criminal prosecution pro- 
tections do not apply to the initial parole 
procedures, the protections that have 
been gained through the courts have 
been hard fought and remain inadequate. 

Some of the provisions in the bill are 
as follows: 

Now there are definite time periods in 
which prisoners shall be eligible for pa- 
role, This eliminates the uncertainty and 
allows the inmate time for himself to 
prepare himself for his own hearing. 

It provides that if the record shows 
the inmate has observed the rules of 
the institution, he shall no longer he re- 
quired to prove that he is acceptable for 
release when the proper time arrives. 
Rather, the bill does shift the burden, as 
was complained about by the gentleman 
from Ohio, to the Commission to make 
a positive finding that an inmate is not 
acceptable for release when eligible. 

Yet I must point out, Mr. Chairman, to 
the committee that we do not weaken or 
change or liberalize the standards ap- 
plied by the Commission whether or not 
the individual is released. Frankly, a 
modern-day commission or board of pa- 
role has before it the reports, the coun- 
selors’ reports, the clinical reports, med- 
ical, all of the corrections reports, to 
make a finding. And it must make a find- 
ing, under the bill, and communicate it 
to the inmate. If there is a denial of pa- 
role, within 14 days with specificity it in- 
dicates to the prisoner why he was denied 
it and what he might well do to gain 
an affirmative finding in terms of a new 
application for parole a year hence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

So the Commission does discharge the 
positive obligation we have given it. The 
bill will not and is not intended to put 
out on the streets prisoners who would 
not otherwise be today. In that regard, 
this bill is neutral, It does infuse into the 
system respect for the law and the deci- 
sions of recent years providing prisoners 
due process in this regard, and it does 
give a sense of equity and understanding 
of certainty, at long last, to the inmate 
population of some 23,000-plus that pop- 
ulate our Federal prisons throughout this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
urge support for this bill. It marks, I 
think, a landmark in terms of correc- 
tions, and I think Congress will be ap- 
plauded for its action in years to come. 

Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
distinguished chairman for shepherding 
the penal reform measure to its present 
stage. 

In the spring of 1971, the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties 
and the Administration of Justice em- 
barked on a nationwide review of the 
problems confronting our correctional 
institutions. Since that time the sub- 
committee has conducted in excess of 30 
days of public hearings on penal reform 
both in Washington and elsewhere. In 
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the past 3 years, the subcommittee or 
subpanels thereof have visited prisons 
and jails around the country. In Califor- 
nia, San Quentin and Soledad, as well as 
Terminal Island; in Wisconsin, Waupun, 
Fox Lake, and the Milwaukee County 
Jail; in Ilinois, the Cook County Jail in 
Chicago, Stateville Penitentiary in Joliet, 
Saint Charles Training School for 
Boys, the State Prison in Vienna; in 
Massachusetts, Walpole and Norfolk; in 
Pennsylvania, Lewisburg and Allenwood; 
in Kansas, Leavenworth; in Missouri, 
Springfield; in Virginia, Lorton, just to 
mention a few. 

Without fail, every place we visited 
the inmates complained bitterly of exist- 
ing parole procedures. They complained 
of little or no counseling, no assistance 
in preparing for their appearance before 
the board. When they went before the 
board or an examiner they were given 
3 to 10 minutes to present their case. 
They were then excused and 30 or 60 
days later they would receive a note with 
a box checked saying merely “parole 
denied.” No reasons given for the deci- 
sion and in 98 percent of the cases no 
administrative review of the decision 
and hopefully they would get another 
review within 3 to 5 years. Their anguish 
over existing procedures was best stated 
by Jimmy Hoffa, in testimony before our 
subcommittee: 

Parole is“ the predominant thought in 
every person's mind who goes to prison. . .. 
You cannot diminish the desire of indi- 
viduals. for a parole or the anxiety brought 
prior to a parole hearing and the despair 
when he comes out of the parole board and 
is turned down the way people are turned 
down. You are on the right tract to alleviate 
tension, to. alleviate aggravation and alleviate 
hate... And it is hate, believe me. The people 
in that prison hate the words “parole boards,” 


This was the case in the Federal sys- 
tem prior to August 1973, and the Fed- 
eral system was considered by many to 
be better than most State parole sys- 
tems. In August 1973, with the subcom- 
mittee’s encouragement, the Attorney 
General approved a major reorganiza- 
tion of the U.S. Board of Parole. In- 
cluded in this reorganization are many 
of the ideas contained in H.R. 5727. For 
example, presently, the Board of Parole 
provides the opportunity for an inmate 
to have assistance at his parole deter- 
mination hearing, including an attorney 
if he so chooses. He receives written 
notice of the time and place of the hear- 
ing. Parole determination decisions are 
presently made within 15 working days 
of the framework of published guide- 
lines—reasons are now given when 
parole is denied—there exists a two- 
step administrative appeal process— 
from an examiner to a regional board 
member to the national board—there 
exist today five regions, each headed by 
a board member. 


The Board has nearly quadrupled its 
number of hearing examiners who are 
hearing and deciding cases in panels of 
two. These relatively new procedures 
comprise a major part of this legislation 
and, therefore, most importantly, H.R. 


5727 pretty 
practice. 


much reflects existing 
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The parole process, both State and 
Federal, has come to play an increasingly 
important part of the entire correctional 
process. Its purpose is to help individuals 
reintegrate into society as constructive 
individuals as soon as they are able. It 
also serves to alleviate the costs to society 
of keeping an individual in prison. It 
costs the taxpayer approximately $6,000 
per person per year to keep a person 
locked up, whereas supervision of that 
person within the community costs less 
than $500. 

Arbitrary and unchecked discretion 
permits and occasions irrational, selec- 
tive and discriminary decisionmaking. It 
is my opinion and I believe that it is 
shared by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee that fair treatment in parole deter- 
mination and revocation hearings will 
enhance the chance of rehabilitation by 
avoiding reactions to arbitrariness. When 
persons are treated fairly, society will be 
the ultimate benefactor. 

I urge colleagues to support the pas- 
sage of H.R. 5727. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Wisconsin for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the chairman of 
the full Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Ro- 
DINO), the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER), and the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr, Ramspack), who 
has just spoken. 

I shall-not go into the details of the 
bill because I think they have already 
been quite well covered, or I am sure 
they will be before the general debate is 
concluded. 

I should like to address myself to only 
a couple of points which I think are 
uniquely important here, and should be 
emphasized. 

As the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
RatLssackK) mentioned, the subject mat- 
ter of parole, the lack of a determinate 
sentence, and the uncertainty, which 
are features of our present prison sen- 
tences in our Federal institutions, are 
probably the greatest cause of the dis- 
satisfaction, the unrest, and the hatred 
demonstrated by those who are confined 
today in our prisons. 

I submit that these circumstances may 
result.in part from an effort of years ago 
to bring our prison policies up to date 
with what was thought to be enlightened 
practice, and so the people of America 
conceived and adopted the idea of an 
indeterminate sentence. People were sent 
to prison, and the final determination of 
how long they were going to serve was 
delegated to a so-called adult authority, 
or parole board, which was to have the 
decision of finally determining how 
much time a convict was going to serve. 

Parole boards were established for the 
purpose of investigating the records of 
those who were confined, and for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not they 
should be given some type of conditional 
release or parole. 
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The trouble was that this system dele- 
gated too much discrimination to too 
many people who were not really respon- 
sible, and who did not pay sufficient at- 
tention to the inmate’s record during 
confinement, or to whether further con- 
finement would serve a useful purpose. 

People sent to prison had no idea 
whether they were going to receive a 
parole hearing this year, or next year, or 
whenever. If parole hearings were held 
the inmates had no idea what factors 
were to be considered. They did not nec- 
essarily have the right to be represented. 
They did not necessarily know what ma- 
terial was going to be brought before the 
parole board. Sometimes the hearings 
were held and then an unconscionable 
length of time took place before a de- 
cision was rendered, and even then, the 
convict did not necessarily know what 
factors determined their decision. 

We have come a long way since then. 

There is a present tendency to feel that 
the indeterminate sentence, although it 
seemed to be a good idea, when adopted, 
is not a good idea after all. Perhaps it 
is a better idéa to have a time certain in 
sentencings. Perhaps it is better to rec- 
ognize that very few reform schools re- 
form, and that very few prisons rehabili- 
tate. Perhaps it is better to have a time 
certain to give the convicted person a 
taste of what it is like to be confined, to 
try to give them some guidance, if that 
is possible, and to help them realize that 
if they live within the rules of the insti- 
tution-in which they are confined, they 
are going to be released on parole ac- 
cording to a known formula. 

That is what we have under this bill. 
I think one of the most important fea- 
tures is the section which provides that 
after a prisoner has served a certain 
length of time, one-third of the sentence 
in the usual case, 10 years in the case of 
an exceptionally long sentence, he shall 
be given a parole hearing. That does not 
mean that he will necessarily be released. 
If in the determination of the parole 
board she should not be released, he will 
not be released, but unless there is some 
negative history in that convict’s be- 
havior which would call for longer con- 
finement, he should then be released. 
That is where this burden of proof comes 
in. There has to be some showing that he 
has not earned or he is not entitled to 
the parole he would otherwise get. Quite 
obviously, some people will not get their 
parole at the end of one-third of the 
time, but we have another provision, sec- 
tion 4205(b), that provides that anyone 
who has not received parole at an earlier 
date shall be released at the end of two- 
thirds of his sentence unless, again, there 
is some compelling reason why he should 
not be. 

Along with those two very salutary 
provisions we also have the provisions for 
appeal. There are two steps on the ap- 
peal, as has been mentioned in earlier 
argument. I think they are meritorious; 
they are forward-looking. I think that 
they serve to insure that the actions 
of the parole board will not be arbitrary 
or capricious; They are very valuable, I 
believe, in our parole system. 

I would like to point out that this bill 
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passed out of the subcommittee with a 
bipartisan vote. In fact, there were no 
negative votes that I recall. Before the 
full committee, again, there was a 
unanimous voice vote. It is the judgment 
of both the minority and the majority 
side of the responsible committee of this 
Congress that this bill should be passed, 
and I urge its adoption. 

I also wish to point out that, from a 
purely dollars and cents point of view, 
we should not keep people in our prisons 
any longer than is necessary, that is, we 
should not keep them confined, at tax- 
payers’ expense, when the confinement 
no longer serves a useful purpose. The 
reason is simply this: It costs too much. 

While working on the bill now before 
us I did some research as to what it costs 
the American taxpayer today to main- 
tain a prisoner in our prisons. The costs 
vary from institution to institution be- 
cause of the different types of facilities 
and the use to which they are put. 

These figures are based on fiscal year 
1975 and fiscal year 1976 appropriations 
to provide care of 24,000 prisoners, and 
for the maintenance and operation of 37 
penal institutions, community treatment 
centers in 14 metropolitan areas, and the 
central office. Employees number 7,682. 


fin thousands of doitars] 
1975 
estimate 


1, Custody, care, and treatment of 
isoners 


2. 

3. Maintenance and operation of 
4, Medical servica ——— 
5. Narcotic addict treatme: 


6. Technical assistance to State and 

governments. - 

7. General administration.________ 
Tatal operating costs 


10, 607 


188, 382 


The average cost per man per day for 
all types of penal institutions is as fol- 
lows: 

1974: $16.66, (actual); $6080.90 man/yr. 

1975: $16.86, (est.); $6153.90 man/yr. 

1976: $21.22 (est.); $7745.30 man/yr. 


The Bureau of Prisons categorizes its 
Federal institutions, and ranks them 
from most to least costly as follows: 

Medium security prisons: Prisoners in 
these institutions usually are sentences 
for under 10 years. They include women’s 
and juvenile institutions, and are most 
expensive to maintain since they require 
a maximum amount of education and 
rehabilitation programs: 

Low: La Tuna, Texas; $11.31 man/day; 
$4128.15 man /yr. 

High: Ft, Worth, Texas; $24.86 man/day; 
$9073.91 man /yr. 

Average cost: 
man/yr. 

Maximum security prisons: The costs 
here are attributed to costs of high se- 
curity: 

Low: Atlanta, Georgia; $9.78 man/day; 
$3569.70 man/yr. 

High: Marion, Minois; 
$8453.40 man/yr. 

Average cost: 
man /yr- 

Minimum security prisons: The com- 
paratively low cost of these prisons can 


$19.21 man/day; $7011.65 


$23.16 man/day; 


$1348 man/day: $4920.20 
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be attributed to the low number of pro- 
grams necessary for the “white-collar” 
criminals kept here. 


Average cost: $9.53 man/day; 
man/yr. 


Hospitals: Federal centers for Federal 
prisoners: 

Average cost: 
man/yr. 


The highest maintenance costs are 
spent in the medium security, cocorrec- 
tional—male and female—juvenile cor- 
rection center in Morgantown, W. Va. 
It also maintains the least intensive 
security. 

The lowest maintenance costs are spent 
in the minimum security prison camp, 

Location of institutions: 

Medium security: Fort Worth, Tex.,* 
Lexington, Ky.,* Danbury, Conn., La 
Tuna, Tex., Sandstone, Minn., Terminal 
Island, Calif.,« Texarkana, Tex. 

Maximum security: Lewisburg, Pa., 
McNeil Island, Wash., Marion, Ill., Terre 
Haute, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Medium-maximum security: El Reno, 
Okla., Milan, Mich., Petersburg, W. Va., 
Tallahasse, Fla., Lompoc, Calif., Oxford, 
Wise., Seagoville, Tex., Alderson, W. Va. 

Minimum security: Florence, Ariz., 
Safford, Ariz., Allenwood, Pa., Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla., Montgomery, Ala., El 
Paso, Tex. 

Youth and juvenile: Ashland, Ky., 
Englewood, Calif., Pleasanton, Calif.,* 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Youth complexes: Miami, Fla., San 
Diego, Calif.* 

Medical institutions: Springfield, Mo., 
Butner, N.C. (completion in 1976). 

Metropolitan correctional centers— 
halfway houses): Chicago, Dl; San 
Diego, Calif..* New York, N.Y. 

I do not imply that we should release 
inmates from our prisons on the basis 
of costs alone, but I submit that the cost 
factors are a valid and important con- 
sideration in those instances where 
further confinement will serve no useful 
purpose. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HUTCHINSON) . 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
there are some of us on the Committee 
on the Judiciary who are not in favor of 
this bill. The vote in the full committee, 
while it was a voice vote, was not unani- 
mous. There were some “noes.” I voted 
“no,” and I heard two or three others. I 
just want to set the record straight that 
the committee is not unanimously in 
support of this bill. 

My opposition to it is based upon what 
I think to be a very unwise change in 
public: policy to say that a convicted 
person serving a sentence in the Federal 
penitentiary shall be entitled to parole 
unless—and put the burden upon the 
Parole Board ‘to determine why the man 
should not be paroled at the end of one- 
third of his term. 

I have always understood that parole 
power is part of the Executive power to 


$3478.45 


$22.15 man/day; $8084.75 


*Denotes cocorrectional 
male) prisons. 


(male and fe- 
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pardon. It is an act of Executive clem- 
ency. It is an act of grace, not of right, 
and this bill, as I understand it, vests in 
the convicted person a qualified right 
to be paroled at the end of one-third of 
his sentence or as soon thereafter as the 
Parole Board is unable to demonstrate 
that he should be imprisoned longer, 

In the public mind at least part of the 
criminal problem in this country is that 
courts are thought to be too lenient, and 
convicted prisoners get out on the streets 
much sooner than they should for the 
safety of society. I understand that the 
Federal Parole Board has been recon- 
stituted during the last couple of years, 
and they have instituted some reforms 
which, in my opinion, should be per- 
mitted to function and to be tested at 
least for a time until we should write 
them into the concrete of statutory law. 

I just do not think that it is good 
public policy to start out on the proposi- 
tion that a prisoner should be entitled 
to parole unless— 

Now the proponents of this bill have 
sought to allay my concerns by saying 
that really this change is more symbolic 
than anything else, that as a practical 
matter in the treatment of every parole 
case, the parole board does weigh the 
matter of determining why the man 
should not go out on parole, and all this 
does is simply require them to tell him 
in writing why they will not let him go, 
but it is important to me that we retain 
some symbolisms in this country, and I 
think it is important to remember that 
parole is an extension of the power of 
Executive clemency, a matter of grace 
and not of right. 

The other thing that disturbs me 
about this bill, and there is not anything 
in this bill that would say there is any 
right of judicial review when a parole is 
denied, but once we write into the law 
even a qualified right of an individual 
for certain relief, I cannot see how we 
can ayoid giving a prisoner the oppor- 
tunity to test the denial of that relief in 
the courts, and I am very apprehensive 
that the U.S. district courts will begin 
to receive a great many petitions based 
upon the proposition that the Parole 
Board did not fulfill the requirements of 
the statute in denying the parole of the 
petitioner. 

For these reasons I do not favor this 
bill and I shall vote against it and I 
urge my colleagues to vote against it. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN). 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the chairman of this committee 
and also the ranking minority member. 

For the past 45 years the Congress 
has been silent in the area of parole re- 
form despite the clamor of the courts and 
the entire criminal justice community 
for legislative direction in the establish- 
ment of a rational parole policy. Prestig- 
ious groups such as the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice, the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and the 
Attorney General's Committee on Poy- 
erty and the Administration of Fed- 
eral Criminal Justice, among others, 
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have presented an overwhelming case for 
action by the Congress to dissipate the 
air of secrecy and arbitrariness which 
surrounds current parole practices. 

We have traveled to many prisons and 
we have talked to prisoners, corrections 
officers, and others. The message was al- 
ways the same—something must be done 
about parole. We should keep in mind 
that parole is an area of Government 
action which profoundly affects a seg- 
ment of the population who do not hzve 
ready access to the instruments of re- 
form or even to the sympathies of the 
public. 

We would like to believe that parole 
is an enlightened effort on the part of 
society to rehabilitate convicted crim- 
inals. Although few circumstances could 
better further that purpose than a belief 
on the part of such offenders in a fair 
and objective parole procedure, hardly 
anything could more seriously impede 
progress toward that important goal, 
than a belief on their part that the law's 
machinery is arbitrary, too busy, or im- 
pervious to facts. In such a climate the 
potential of the parole system remains 
unfulfilled. 

I want to speak about features of this 
bill that go to the essence of the re- 
marks the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HUTCHINSON) was speak- 
ing about just a moment ago. 

Ideally, the decisionmaking process 
operates with a full range of information 
related to the inmate. H.R. 5727 incor- 
porates the comprehensive information 
requirements that are suggested by the 
Model Penal Code; namely, the reports 
and recommendations of institutional 
staff official reports of prior criminal 
record, the presentence investigation re- 
port, recommendations of the sentencing 
judge, reports of physical, mental, and 
psychiatric examination and any rele- 
vant information which may be sub- 
mitted by the prisoner, his advocate, or 
another person. Most importantly this 
information which shall constitute the 
factors upon which a parole decision is 
based, is made available to the prisoner. 
The prisoner here has facts with which 
he can contend in the hearing process. 
Up to now he has had nothing. He went 
to a hearing not knowing what informa- 
tion the authorities had against him. Dis- 
closure of information which shall be 
used in making a determination goes to 
the essence of due process. 

I think it is really improper to say that 
the burden of proof has shifted. I think 
that the burden of persuasion has shifted 
to the examining officials. But the 
parole hearing is not an adversary pro- 
ceeding. Evidence is not used in the 
usual sense and I feel that it clouds the 
question to suggest that the burden of 
proof has shifted. Under the Parole 
Reorganization Act, it becomes the 
Parole Commission’s responsibility, in 
arriving at a denial decision, to provide 
a written statement of its reasons sup- 
ported by a summary of evidence show- 
ing with particularity: First, that the 
prisoner cannot be expected to remain 
at liberty without violating any criminal 
law, second, release would be incom- 
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patible with the welfare of society, or 
third, that release would depreciate the 
seriousness of the crime. 

Under the application of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act to the Parole 
Commission’s functions and the re- 
quirement that the examining panel take 
into consideration the factors established 
by the Commission within its rulemaking 
authority in arriving at a parole denial 
decision, the Parole Commission is obli- 
gated to publish and make available 
guidelines and related data which will 
provide a conceptual scheme for denial 
decisions. It will be necessary for the 
Parole Commission to make available 
information used in establishing criteria 
that, for example, provide a basis for 
judging the seriousness of an offense so 
as to promote an understanding of what 
it will mean to be denied parole based 
upon a finding that release would de- 
preciate the seriousness of the crime. 

I am especially pleased that H.R. 5727 
provides for disclosure of the presentence 
investigation report to the prisoner. The 
President’s Task Force on Corrections 
has indicated that the presentence in- 
vestigation report is a prime influence in 
parole decisions. In testimony before 
the committee, the concern was raised 
as to whether the Parole Commission 
would be able to disclose the presentence 
investigation report or other such re- 
ports that are not within their control. 
The Parole Reorganization Act pro- 
vides that authority. Information can 
only be withheld when it represents a 
diagnostic opinion, the disclosure of 
which might seriously disrupt a program 
of rehabilitation, reveals sources of 
information which have been obtained 
on a promise of confidentiality, or the 
disclosure of which would endanger the 
safety of a person. 

Under proposed amendments to rule 
32 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, presentence investigation reports 
will be made available to the individual 
unless such disclosure comes under 
one of the three categories referred to 
a moment ago. It is the intent of the 
committee that the Parole Commission 
make an independent determination on 
disclosure of the presentence investiga- 
tion and other such reports based upon 
the guidelines contained in this bill. The 
Parole Reorganization Act provides 
additional safeguards of the prisoners 
right to information used in making a 
denial determination by requiring that 
the substance of withheld information be 
presented as well as a statement with 
reasons for the withholding decision. 

The problems of arbitrariness and lack 
of a cohesive parole policy are further 
addressed in H.R. 5727 by the require- 
ment of a written notice of a denial de- 
cision which is to include a summary of 
the evidence and information specifically 
serving as a basis for such decision. The 
committee clearly expressed its objection 
to a checklist or prototype denial state- 
ment for meeting the Parole Commis- 
sion’s responsibility to explain and jus- 
tify its denial decisions. 

It is clear that administrative conveni- 
ence is not the priority of this legislation. 
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Moreover, one of the major aspects of 
the bill is the guarantee that the prisoner 
will be presented with substantive rea- 
sons in a denial decision. 

Is there a right to parole? Is this a 
qualified right? I would say no to both 
of those questions. It seems to me that 
the essence of this procedure is that the 
prisoner participates in the rehabilita- 
tive process. Because it is not an adver- 
sary proceeding it is not a situation 
where the prisoner and his Keepers are 
contending with the rules of evidence. It 
is improper therefore to say that this is 
a right or a privilege that the prisoner 
has to parole. It is neither. Parole is the 
implementation of a correctional] policy 
and if a prisoner abides by the rules of 
the prison, and that is the given condi- 
tion, then he has a right to due process. 

The rehabilitative process is further 
underscored in H.R. 5727 by the sugges- 
tion that when feasible, the Parole Com- 
mission should advise the prisoner of the 
actions he might take to enhance his 
prospects for parole. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
point out that the Parole Board controls 
approximately two-thirds of the time 
actually served under the fixed term 
Federal sentences and all of the time 
served under indeterminate sentences. 
Thus the actions of the Board have 
greater and more immediate impact on 
the average Federal prisoner than the 
action of the court which sentenced him. 
The exercise of such authority is a fear- 
some responsibility. The Parole Reorga- 
nization Act will lead to exercise which 
is rational, evenhanded, and consistent 
with our notions of procedural fairness. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Wiccrns). 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this legislation. I wish to associate 
myself with the previous remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK) , 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Danretson), and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. KASTENMETER) . 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss 
with the Members and particularly with 
my good friends and valued leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON) some of his objections to the bill. 

First of all, the objection has been 
made that this bill shifts the burden of 
proof from the applicant for parole to 
the Parole Board. Let me understand 
clearly what the bill, in fact, does. 

To those Members who have a copy of 
the bill, I direct their attention ‘to sec- 
tion 4205 of the bill. It says that a pris- 
oner shall be released on parole, but only 
if, first, his record shows that he has 
substantially observed the rules of the 
institution in which he is confined—a 
commonsense provision. The possession 
of those records is clearly within the 
custody of the institution and not the 
parole applicant. 

Second, it says that he shall not be 
released if there is a reasonably proba- 
bility that such prisoner will not live and 
remain at liberty without violating any 


criminal law. That is a commonsense 
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provision also. Who is best able to prove 
the truth of that commonsense require- 
ment? The answer is clearly, members of 
the Parole Board and their investigative 
staff, not the inmate himself. 

The second requirement is that the in- 
mate shall not be released if there is a 
reasonable probability that such release 
would be incompatible with the welfare 
of society. Again, the same observation 
ean be made. It is the parole authority 
that is best able to demonstrate that fact, 
rather than the inmate himself. 

Finally, the prisoner shall not be 
paroled if the prisoner's release would so 
deprecate the seriousness of his crime as 
to undermine respect for law. 

Each and every one these requirements 
is best proved by the institution or by the 
parole authority, rather than the in- 
mate. 

In making the determinations which 
I have just described, certain factors 
must be taken into consideration, which 
are enumerated in section 4206 of the 
bill. The first factor is “reports and 
recommendations” of the staff—and who 
has custody and possession of those re- 
ports? Obviously, not the inmate. 

The prior criminal record, the prior 
experience on parole and probation 
which are also factors are all records 
within the official custody of govern- 
ment and not the inmate. I can say the 
same with respect to presentence in- 
vestigation reports; recommendations 
of the judge at the time of sentencing; 
and reports concerning the physical, 


mental, or psychiatric condition of the 
offender. All of these, in my opinion, are 
appropriate for consideration, and they 


are material in the possession of the 
official government and not the inmate. 

So, members of the committee, in 
shifting the burden to government and 
away from the inmate, we are merely 
recognizing the pragmatic fact that an 
inmate in custody is ill suited to carry 
the burden. He can appear and say, “I 
am willing to live in society free from 
further error,” but after having said that, 
and perhaps presenting a letter or so 
from friends, he is all through, There is 
very little else he can do. So, we do recog- 
nize in this legislation that government 
itself is best able to disprove by evidence 
in its possession the rebuttable presump- 
tion in favor-of parole; and that an in- 
mate is ill equipped to carry the burden 
to prove his fitness or parole. 

Second, I wish to comment with 
respect to the question of judicial review. 
It is an issue which has troubled some 
Members. It is to be borne in mind that 
the bill is silent with respect to judicial 
review. Accordingly the bill adds nothing 
to current law, nor does it detract from 
current law. 

What, then, is the current right of a 
person in custody who feels that he has 
been treated arbitrarily, capriciously, 
without cause, or perhaps in violation of 
internal rules? Is he without a remedy? 
Of course he is not. The casebooks are 
full of such cases now. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
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Mr, DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman, especially for his 
comments on the question of shifting of 
the burden. But, do I understand from 
his fine comments that the burden does 
not shift because it was always actually 
on those who had custody of those par- 
ticular prisoners, and that the prisoner 
never had the burden because he does 
not have access to any of the documents, 
so that the burden does not really shift 
in this particular bill? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
what the bill does is to recognize in stat- 
utory language the reality of practice. It 
does say that the parole applicant shall 
be granted parole, which creates a re- 
buttable presumption in favor of parole, 
unless the parole authorities come for- 
ward with findings indicating that parole 
is inappropriate. 

Mr. DRINAN, Would the gentleman 
conclude that it is inappropriate and 
misleading to say that the burden of 
proof is shifted in this bill, contrary to 
traditional ways of giving parole? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Not contrary to tradi- 
tional ways. I think it simply conforms 
to traditional practice. 

Mr. DRINAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a few additional observa- 
tions with respect to judicial review. As I 
have indicated, the bill neither adds to 
nor subtracts from any judicial review 
rights presently enjoyed by an inmate 
in an institution. Some may feel that ex- 
isting judicial review is unwarranted. 
How could we tolerate for one moment 
in this country arbitrary governmental 
action? Clearly, it should not go un- 
challenged. Existing law, which this bill 
does not add to, permits challenges to 
a decision of a parole board where the 
claimed action of the parole board is 
arbitrary, capricious, or in violation of 
law. Retreat from this existing law 
would be wrong. 

It seems to me that it is consistent 
with the American system of fairness 
that if a parole applicant can demon- 
strate in a judicial proceeding that the 
parole authorities have violated their 
own rule, or that the parole authorities 
have acted arbitrarily, that man should 
not be denied a remedy. This bill does 
not create the remedy. That is already 
available to him under existing law. Ac- 
cordingly this argument about excessive 
judicial review, I think, is overdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Hlinois have further requests 
for time? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. COHEN). 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5727, the Parole Reor- 
ganization Act of 1975. Not only does this 
bill substantially improve the Federal 
parole process by statutorily establish- 
ing the U.S. Parole Commission as an in- 
dependent agency within the Department 
of Justice, but it also insures that due 
process will be the rule rather than the 
exception in parole procedures, Clearly, 
this bill alms at eliminating the inequi- 
ties in the system which have frustrated 
wardens, judges, and inmates for the last 
40 years. 
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The members of the Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Admin- 
istration of Justice, and especially 
Chairman KasTENMEIER, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
and Mr. WiccGIns are to be congratulated 
for their efforts on this bill and thanked 
for the many hours which they spent 
considering its provisions. 

It should be noted that we have not 
statutorily updated the Federal parole 
system since its creation in 1930. The bill 
being considered today substantially im- 
proves upon this 45-year-old system by 
making its guidelines more specific, and 
its procedures more equitable and ef- 
ficient. 

This is an extremely important bill 
which will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to improve our correctional system. 
I urge my colleagues to strongly sup- 
port its passage. 

Mr, RAILSBACK, Mr, Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. FISH, Mr, Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 5727. To begin, I want to 
join with those who are congratulating 
the subcommittee for their efforts in 
what has been a long and difficult task. 
I was a member of the subcommittee 
when it first began to consider penal re- 
form, During this period, many hours of 
hearings have been conducted with ex- 
pert witnesses. ranging from former At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark to labor 
leader, James R. Hoffa. In fact, the sub- 
committee began this important inquiry 
before the occurrence of the tragedies at 
San Quentin and Attica made this a 
fashionable subject for reformers. 

Also, during this period, the commit- 
tee members have traveled to visit nu- 
merous correctional institutions, Among 
those I have visited include: San Quen- 
tin, Walpole Prison, Mass., and Lewis- 
burg Federal Penitentiary, Pa. Through 
such onsite visits I. feel that we have 
come to. better understand the actual 
conditions and visit personally with the 
inmates. They were able to be most frank 
regarding their problems and grievances. 

Their list of reforms is long and most 
familiar to this body. They include: 
Treatment of minorities, visitation rights, 
inmate health and safety, censorship of 
mail and reading materials, drug treat- 
ment programs, sexual rights, religious 
freedom and, of course, the death penalty 
itself. One subject that was repeatedly 
raised as a necessary area for reform was 
existing parole procedures and the lack 
of prisoner rights under both Federal 
and State parole systems. 

The U.S. Board of Parole presently 
consists of an eight-man panel serving 
for overlapping terms of 6 years. H.R. 
5727 would expand the size of the Com- 
mission to nine at the recommendation 
of the Department of Justice. The Board 
functions both as a policymaking and 
administrative body. They have jurisdic- 
tion over all Federal prisons, and along 
with only 28 hearing examiners, are 
called to make approximately 26,000 de- 
cisions regarding parole applicants an- 
nually. In addition to considering appli- 
cations for parole, the Board administers 
parole for deportation, issues warrants 
for parole violators, conducts revocation 
hearings, promulgates rules and regula- 
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tions for the supervision, discharge from 
supervision, or recommitment of parole 
prisoners. 

Right now, a prisoner generally be- 
comes eligible for parole when he has 
served one-third of his sentence—or in 
the case of life sentence, 15 years—a con- 
dition which is fixed by law and the sen- 
tencing judge. This bill does not change 
the one-third eligibility rule (18 United 
States Code, section 4202). The remain- 
ing two-thirds of his time as a prisoner 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Pa- 
role Board. Thus, in terms of length of 
punishment, the Parole Board wields 
more power than the entire Federal ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 5727 has the dual aims of making 
the Parole Board more independent and 
insuring that prisoners are afforded due 
process rights in parole proceedings. At 
present, the Board is a component of the 
Department of Justice and has been se- 
verely criticized as being too susceptible 
to political whims and bureaucratic 
budgtary controls. Such political influ- 
ence charges became national news not 
too long ago in connection with the cases 
of Jimmy Hoffa and the Berrigan 
brothers. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
Parole Board would be taken out from 
under the control of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and made a semi-independent ad- 
ministrative agency. That is, it would still 
be within the Department of Justice for 
administrative purposes, but it would 
have its own separate budget. Further, 
the bill would prevent a return to the old 
system which existed prior to August 
1973 when the Board practiced notori- 
ously secretive and arbitrary procedures. 
Furthermore, the measure would require 
that all decisions of the Parole Board be 
put in writing. At this time the Parole 
Board is not required to list or explain 
any of its reasons for denying a prisoner 
parole. However, since their reorganiza- 
tion in 1973, and 1974, they now provide 
the inmate with the reasons for their 
decision, but they are not required to. 

With the proposed “Parole Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1975,” Congress has an im- 
portant opportunity to modernize a rigid 
and antiquated Federal parole system. At 
the same time, such legislation can pro- 
vide an incentive and blueprint for the 
States to undertake similar reforms of 
their own parole systems. Hopefully, 
these long overdue changes will also be 
just the beginning of a comprehensive 
legislative revision of existing correc- 
tional practices. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
passage of H.R. 5727. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Baprt1o), a member of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation, and I com- 
mend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(My. KASTENMEIER) and the members of 
the subcommittee for the work that they 
have done over many years in order to 
bring this legislation to the floor. 

Mr. C . as the Members may 
know, I was present at Attica, as one of 
the members of the Observers’ Commit- 
tee. I negotiated with Corrections Com- 
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missioner Oswald on the demands that 
prisoners made at that time, and three 
of the most important demands had to 
do with the question of parole. 

Since that time, I have received letters 
from prisoners throughout the country 
and I find that well over 50 percent of 
the letters received in my office have to 
do with the question of parole. Therefore, 
I think it is important that we in the 
Congress of the United States begin to 
set a standard which I hope will be fol- 
lowed by every State and every city 
throughout the Nation, that we begin to 
set a standard which will identify clearly 
what the procedures are when it comes 
to parole so that uncertainty may be 
removed. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to point out on 
the question of burden of proof that, 
from the prisoner’s point of view, there 
is no shift at all on the burden of proof 
in this legislation because this legisla- 
tion says that in order for the prisoner 
to be considered for parole, he must ob- 
serye the rules of the institution. 

If the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
HUTCHINSON) Can picture himself in the 
position of the prisoner, he will be able 
to appreciate that a person confined to 
an institution can only be expected to be 
judged on whether he has observed the 
rules. He has the burden of proof of 
observing those rules under this act. 
There is nothing else that he can do or 
be expected to do. The problem now is 
that prisoners who have observed the 
rules and who are not accused in any 
way of violating those rules may be de- 
nied parole, and they do not know what 
they did. Therefore, if it is something 
other than observing the rules, it is clear 
that the responsibility should be on the 
prison authorities to tell the prisoner 
what it is that is the basis for the denial 
of parole. 

From the prisoner’s point of view, how- 
ever, he retains under this bill the affirm- 
ative burden of observing the rules. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to bring out an- 
other topic which is pointed to in the 
committee report, because we did not 
just say that the prisoner should observe 
the rules. 

On page 6 of the report we say the 
following: 

It is the intent of the Committee that all 
available information on the efforts that the 
prisoner may have made to improve his edu- 
cation, skills, or personal attributes be con- 
sidered by the Commission. 


I want to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee to confirm whether it is 
not a fact that what we intended to mean 
by this paragraph is that in addition 
to merely observing the rules, the Parole 
Commission should take into account af- 
firmative efforts that are made by the 
prisoner to improve his education, to im- 
prove his skills, so that if he does get 
released on parole he may be a more 
useful citizen. 

I would appreciate the comment of 
the chairman. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. If the gentleman 
will yield, I am pleased to say that he 
is correct in that interpretation. I com- 
mend him for, as I recall, that suggestion 
with respect to the report made in our 
subcommittee markup. 
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As he might have observed, under sec- 
tion 4206 on Factors and Information 
Considered, certain material may other- 
wise be considered largely negative in 
terms of the prisoner, and what we have 
done is to try to balance that off to 
show some affirmative factors that should 
be considered in such a determination. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Iam sure the other Members see what 
we intend to do by this legislation, which 
is to put the burden on the prisoner, to 
put the burden on him to obey the rules 
of the institution, and further, to give 
him an incentive so that if he goes beyond 
merely observing the rules, if he takes 
advantage of courses that may be of- 
fered so that he can get a high school 
diploma or if he enrolls for training in 
@ particular skill, that shall be afirma- 
tively weighed. Under those circum- 
stances, if we add to that the certainty 
that there will be a definite decision in 
his: case at a fixed point in time and 
that if any other factor comes in, the 
prisoner shall know about it, we will have 
the kind of conditions that will make it 
possible for those who are in prison to 
know how they must behave and to know 
what they can reasonably expect and to 
that extent we will have improved the 
existing law. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. BIESTER). 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I served 
as a member of the relevant subcommit- 
tee when we first made our investiga- 
tions of conditions in American prisons. 

The most important element and the 
worst characteristic of all the prisons we 
visited lay not so much in the dank cells 
and the dark corridors, but in the de- 
pressed psychological atmosphere in 
American prisons, an atmosphere which 
seemed designed to and, in fact, far too 
often succeeds in reinforcing a sense of 
desperation and general demoralization 
on the part of the prospective releasee or 
parolee. 

And the result is recidivism at a rate 
of 70 to 80 percent out of America’s pri- 
sons. 

Make no mistake about it. These men 
and women in these prisons are going to 
be on the street, and the question that 
too many have focused on is when they 
are going to be on the street and instead 
of that the focal point should be: What 
will they be like when they reach the 
street? How will they see themselves and 
how will they see themselves in relation 
to the system of American justice. 

We should draw them to a feeling of 
self-worth and not depress those feel- 
ings. 

If the system of law does not display a 
continuing respect for them, how can 
we expect them to achieve a’ sense of 
respect for themselves unless it be ob- 
tained in antagonism to the system it- 
self, and the society that system rep- 
resents? And how shocked we all are 
when such antagonism explodes. 

There are those who believe that we 
can or should break a prisoner's will and 
self-respect, and always we seem to be 
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shocked to discover that we have only 
succeeded in banking cool ashes around 
the smouldering fires of his deepening 
resentment, True, he may give lip service 
to the collapse of his will, with obvious 
servility, but someday he will need to 
prove to himself, at least, that the es- 
sence of himself has not been destroyed, 
and that distorted effort may be crimi- 
nal and violent in nature. 

Mr. Chairman, what this bill offers is 
a set of procedural rights to a parolee 
which recognizes him as worthy of rights 
guaranteed by a system of law that meets 
him half way, and whose past need not 
be an ugly prologue to an even grimmer 
future. Thus he may find self-respect in 
the context of the system rather than 
outside it, He may find a store of worth- 
whileness in the system as well as in 
himself, and if he can find those ele- 
ments in himself and in the system then 
the likelihood of recidivism is, in my 
judgment, and in the judgment of the 
experts who have studied this matter, 
dramatically reduced. That produces a 
reduction in the number of crimes com- 
mitted because we have met these pris- 
oners half way. And that is the service 
and the result that we owe to all peace- 
ful, law-abiding American citizens. That 
reduction is, I believe, likely under this 
bill, and I therefore urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

Mr. Chairman, when we talk about the 
way we treat those who have been con- 
victed of crimes, we continue to speak to 
the old dichotomy of “us against them.” 
We all share the same society. Sooner or 
later we all inhabit the same cities, and 
the question is how we relate to each 
other and how we demonstrate and how 
our system of government demonstrates 
its continuing concern with the men and 
women whose lives have been broken be- 
cause of some aberrant social behavior. 
If we can bring those men and women 
back into society we do them a service, 
but we also serve the people who might 
have been the victims of their future 
crimes if those efforts at salvage have not 
been made. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
former member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary at the time when this matter 
was being investigated, and the initial 
legislation was being drafted. I rise in 
full endorsement of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BIESTER). 

Mr, Chairman, I am pleased to support 
H.R. 5727, the Parole Reorganization 
Act of 1975. The legislative history of 
this bill goes back several years to the 
92d Congress when I served on the 
Judiciary Subcommittee which initi- 
ated the study of parole reform that 
lead to the bill we are considering 
today. 

I recall vividly visiting penal institu- 
tions for onsight investigations of the 
parole system as it was functioning at 
the time as well as the numerous hear- 
ings we held during that period. What we 
found was a system of parole review 
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which is arbitrary and capricious. It is a 
system which does not work well for the 
individual inmate or for society. 

It is therefore with great satisfaction 
that I lend my support today to the prod- 
uct of years of intensive work by the Ju- 
diciary Committee which is embodied in 
H.R. 5727. In fact, I sponsored bills which 
were the forerunners of this proposal in 
this and previous Congresses and feel a 
sense of personal association with this 
legislation. 

It has long been recognized that the 
Federal parole system, which has not 
been changed since it was established in 
1930, is overworked and cumbersome. 
The fundamental reorganization of the 
U.S. Board of Parole into a U.S. Parole 
Commission as an independent agency 
within the Justice Department with five 
regional offices, additional hearing ex- 
aminers, and specific statutory authori- 
ties, including rulemaking and subpena 
powers, is overdue. 

While this structural reform would go 
far to modernize the parole system’s or- 
ganization framework, I am particularly 
pleased with the substantive changes 
which this legislation would make in the 
actual parole process affecting the poten- 
tial parolee, the conduct of the parole 
hearing itself, the conditions of parole, 
and the circumstances of parole revo- 
cation, These reforms constitute the 
heart of the bill as far as I am concerned, 

From my own involyement with the 
Judiciary Committee’s consideration of 
parole reform, based on lengthy hear- 
ings, tours of penal institutions, and dis- 
cussions with prison and judicial officers, 
I have concluded that the parole system 
as it presently operates is deficient in 
three principal respects which tend to 
undermine respect for law and justice. 
These include the uncertainty of the pa- 
role system to the potential parolee, the 
uneven application of parole criteria, 
and the inability of a prisoner to know 
on what evidence a parole panel is basing 
its decision affecting him. 

H.R. 5727 would go far toward remedy- 
ing these deficiencies. It would, for in- 
stance, remove much of the uncertainty 
an inmate experiences with regard to his 
possible parole by setting definite time 
periods for parole eligibility and would 
enable him to prepare for his hearing by 
requiring 14 days’ advance notice. The 
present uneven application of parole cri- 
teria would also be eliminated by estab- 
lishing parole eligibility guidelines which 
would be applicable nationwide. One of 
the most important reforms in this bill 
would insure that prisoners are no longer 
subjected to parole decisions based on in- 
formation to which they are denied ac- 
cess. H.R. 5727 would require that any 
files used in the parole proceedings must 
be made available to the inmate with 
few exceptions and that he must receive 
a speedy decision and explanation in 
writing within 14 days. These require- 
ments would do much to eliminate the 
resentment, mistrust, and frustration 
with which many inmates regard the pa- 
role system from the outset and which 
tend to undermine its purpose. 

Restoration of efficiency, fairness, and 
certainty to the parole process is essen- 
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tial and must be the goal of responsible 
legislators. H.R. 5727 is in line with this 
goal and I urge that it be passed. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, if I 
read the provisions of this bill correctly, 
the life sentence does not mean a life 
sentence, It could be 10 years, and you 
are eligible for parole, is that correct? 

a Mr. BIESTER. The gentleman will 
ind—— 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I am talking about eli- 
gibility. 

Mr. BIESTER. Yes, in terms of eligi- 
bility. The general experience in the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence in the United 
States is that a life sentence averages 
out for a period of about 14 to 16 years. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. This says 10 years, 
does it not? 

Mr. BIESTER. At a certain point in 
that life sentence it is appropriate for 
those who control the continuing length 
of that sentence to begin to make a 
judgment about how much longer it shall 
go on. All that this bill provides is that 
that prisoners’ circumstances must be 
studied, that they must be looked at, and 
that at least in that regard is the first 
initial step in determining whether, in 
fact, it would be reasonable to put him 
on parole. It does not require that the 
prisoner be placed on parole, and it does 
not require that his period of incarcera- 
tion terminate. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I understand that, but 
this says one-third of such term or after 
serving 10 years of a life sentence. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BIESTER). 

Mr. SKUBITZ. If the gentleman will 
yield further, No. 2, if he lives up to the 
rules of the prison. I presume that means 
going to bed at 9 o’clock, properly going 
to exercise and exercising correctly, and 
then he has met the rules of the prison 
and the burden then—or whatever one 
wants to call it—would shift to the com- 
mission itself. 

I asked about the case of Sirhan Sir- 
han who has now been in prison for 
about 7 years. Under this he would be 
eligible for parole in 10 years. If he has 
lived correctly and the board cannot find 
any reason to find otherwise, he will be 
out on the streets; am I correct? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

First, with respect to the Sirhan case, 
he was prosecuted in a State court, and 
this bill has nothing to do with Mr. Sir- 
han. He has to rely upon whatever rem- 
edies are provided by that State’s system. 

Mr. SKUBITZ, If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I ask one question? Let 
us forget it is a State case and say we 
have an identical case in Federal court. 
He would be eligible; would he not? 

Mr. WIGGINS. That is the question I 
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would like to answer for the gentleman. 
At the present time under existing law a 
sentence of life means that after 15 years 
the inmate becomes eligible for parole 
consideration. Under the committee bill 
the period is shortened to 10 years. 

Mr, SKUBITZ. I have always thought 
that.a man’s being sent to prison served 
one of two purposes: punishment and 
correction; but according to this defini- 
tion, as far as the crime itself is con- 
cerned, regardless of what he does, in 10 
years it meets the punishment; is that 
right? 

Mr. WIGGINS. No, that is not correct 
at all. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. If he lives under the 
rules, goes to bed at 9 o'clock, gets up, 
goes to meals properly, and meets all of 
the requirements of the institution, then 
he has met the requirements of this bill 
and he is eligible for parole? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Not at all. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I cannot read the Eng- 
lish language, then. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Parole eligibility oc- 
curs after 10 years of a life sentence is 
served. But parole is not granted unless 
the Parole Board is unable to make the 
determinations required under 4205 of 
the bill. In a serious case such as Sirhan, 
the Parole Board has the right and, in- 
deed, the duty to show that the serious- 
ness of the crime is such that granting 
parole after 10 years would depreciate 
respect for the law. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr, Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PATTISON). 

Mr. PATTISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
5727, the Parole Reorganization Act of 
1975. This bill represents a rational ap- 
proach to the problems involved in one 
area of the Federal Corrections System. 
It does not pretend to solve all the basic 
problems of crime, prisons, or the cor- 
rections system. Those problems involve 
deep-seated, philosophical, and cultural 
differences. They are of great concern 
to all of us, but they are not involved to 
a substantial degree in this debate. 

The major benefit that H.R. 5727 con- 
fers is that of order and a real measure 
of certainty, to prisoners, administra- 
tors, and sentencing judges. A prison is 
just another form of social organization. 
In that respect basic principles of so- 
cial organization, of good administra- 
tion, apply equally to the governments 
of prisons, schools, military units, and 
businesses. One of those principles is that 
to the extent possible members of a so- 
cial organization should know where 
they stand, what their obligations are, 
and what effect their actions will cause. 
Most social organizations to one degree 
or another operate on the principle of 
rewards and punishments. Both rewards 
for acceptable conduct and punishment, 
or the witholding of rewards, for unac- 
ceptable conduct should be as predict- 
able as humanly possible. To the extent 
that they are, the system will work well: 
to the extent that they are not, both the 
rewards and the punishments lose their 
effectiveness. 

The capricious conferring of either re- 
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wards or punishments has the effect of 
undermining any social system. Others 
have described the specific provisions of 
H.R. 5727. About those specific provi- 
sions, no doubt reasonable men might 
disagree. 

I would submit that those provisions 
are far less important than the fact that 
H.R. 5727 establishes a rather simple, 
easily understood set of procedures and a 
rational system for the implementation 
of those procedures. To the extent that 
the lack of such procedures has con- 
tributed to poor morale on the part of 
the administrators, judges, prisoners, 
and the public, with all the undesirable 
consequences of such poor morale, the 
bill H.R. 5727 will vastly improve our 
past and current practices in the grant- 
ing or denying of parole, and for that 
basic reason I urge its adoption. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. KINDNESS). 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that the 
subcommittee has done a great deal of 
work over a long period of time to bring 
this product before the House today, and 
they have gone out and talked to the 
prisoners and prison officials and prison 
personnel throughout the country to 
gather information, but I wonder 
whether they should have been talking 
to the American public on a broader 
basis, and to the man in my district who 
lies in the hospital today, beaten by a 
gang the other night, who broke every 
rib in his body and caused him contu- 
sions and concussion. There is a very 
good reason to believe that the ringlead- 
ers of the gang of 12 are out on parole. 

We are talking here about more than 
changing the words in the statutes about 
parole. It has been stated here today 
that the subcommittee intentionally 
avoided setting up an adversary proce- 
dure. There will be created a new right 
and an adversary procedure. There will 
be more litigation. There will be more 
access to the courts to determine whether 
the Parole Commission has appropriately 
acted in determining whether a prisoner 
is.entitled to a parole. The Parole Com- 
mission will have to show in court that 
it acted in accordance with the very spe- 
cific directions in section 4205 in deny- 
ing parole. That means the Commission 
must prove very subjective matters, in- 
cluding the state of mind of the convict. 
That one is impossible, of course. This 
bill would impose impossible standards. 
You cannot kid me or the American pub- 
lic about that. Certainly it is going to 
happen. We cannot create this new right 
of parole without either a lot of litiga- 
tion or, in the alternative, all prisoners 
being released automatically when one- 
third of the sentence has been served. We 
can kid ourselves here, perhaps, and 
softly say that it will never happen. But 
it will. We have seen that trend in this 
kind of legislation in other areas. 

There is this to be said about the bill. 
It is an attempt to improve a system that 
is not working well. We all realize that. 
And it is a legitimate and a sincere at- 
tempt. But I would submit to the Mem- 
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bers that it requires careful considera- 
tion when we talk about this not being 
an adversary proceeding and yet when we 
provide for each prisoner to be permitted 
an advocate in his hearing to speak for 
him and to aid in the preparation of his 
case and we provide for costs to be paid, 
not attorneys’ fees but costs, reasonable 
expenses. The taxpayers will be paying 
for legal counsel to be made available to 
convicts in parole hearings next thing 
you know. How else can they be assured 
of their right to an advocate, as provided 
in this bill. 

And get this. The bill provides that 
once released, the parolee has to be given 
credit against his sentence for the time 
that he serves as a law-abiding citizen 
on the street. That only means one thing. 
If he commits another crime and he is 
back in jail again for that crime, and his 
parole is. revoked, we have to give him 
credit for the time he was free and out 
of jail. The American people will never 
understand why you would want to 
change the law to reward the parole 
violator, I certainly do not understand 
this. 

I would suggest that this bill needs to 
be given more consideration and I would 
urge a “No” vote. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time be- 
cause of the allusion of our colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. KIND- 
nEss), to what is called the clean street 
time. It is true, there is a modification 
in this bill. For example, if an individual 
is sentenced for from 5 to 15 years and 
he is a model prisoner and there is no 
reason not to deny him a parole and 
he in fact is released at the end of 5 
years, and then 8 of the following 10 
years of his sentence he serves for ex- 
ample, to illustrate how it works, as a 
model citizen on parole under supervi- 
sion. If, at the end of 8 years he violates 
the parole he will not be sent back for 
10 additional years, as is the case under 
present law, but merely for the 2 years 
remaining. That is his liability. 

We think under all fairness and equity 
that it is enough. As the gentleman from 
Ohio suggested, if the parolee might have 
committed another offense, he stands 
liable for whatever sentence he might be 
subject to under that offense as well. We 
think that is justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) 
who served so well on the subcommittee, 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I, too, am 
a proud alumnus of this very distin- 
guished subcommittee. 

I wish to compliment the chairman 
and the members of the subcommittee 
for coming forth with a very important 
~~ of legislation in a very complicated 

eld. 

As I listened to my colleague, whom I 
formerly served with on the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the distinguished rank- 
ing Member from Michigan, I realized 
he is as concerned about the criminal 
justice system as I am. No one can be 
satisfied with a society where recidivism 
is more the order of the day than the 
exception. Therefore, no one can say that 
the status quo is a good idea. Everyone 
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agrees that it is not. The parole system 
is not working well. In my State the 
Governor has proposed a complete aboli- 
tion of the parole system, a very thought- 
ful and long-researched idea, which 
would wipe out the parole system alto- 
gether. It would say that a felon would 
get a flat sentence. He would get one 
good day for every day of good time he 
serves and at the end of that time he 
is out—unsupervised and uncontrolled. 
This is not because anybody thinks that 
the prison system itself will rehabilitate, 
but rather it is a recognition that as the 
system now malfunctions, we are kidding 
the American society. We are pretending 
there is something magic about the prog- 
nostications of a parole board. 

This bill tries to make some certainty, 
while we thrash about trying to make 
the whole system work. This bill recog- 
nizes that the rule-following capacity of 
people in prison is far lower than the rest 
of society. That is how they got there in 
the first place. If we are to teach them 
respect for law and order, we ought to 
give them examples of what rule-follow- 
ing is and not let their parole be deter- 
mined by whim and caprice. If this bill 
does nothing else but create certainty 
about the parole system, we will have 
gone a long way to make it work better. 
I do not know whether anybody can pre- 
dict what the behavior of somebody out 
on parole will be. At least we will stop 
pretending that there is something magic 
about the mumbo-jumbo of what the 
parole board goes through. 

I do not know whether this bill is hard 
on law and order or soft on law and 
order, but it is an honest attempt to 
try to make the system work rather than 
stand pat for the next 50 years. 

Mr, Chairman, I commend the com- 
mittee for their efforts. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
major concerns which I know of regard- 
ing the Parole Reorganization Act of 
1975 is the provision which calls for a 
positive statement by the board of parole 
as to why a prisoner should not be 
paroled. Some people feel that this will 
result in the release of far too many in- 
mates before they are truly ready for 
release. I differ with this opinion, for I 
feel that requiring the parole board to 
state reasons for denial of parole will 
result in far greater scrutiny and under- 
standing of each prisoner’s record, both 
before and during incarceration, than 
has been the case in the past. 

As the system currently operates, the 
vast majority of prisoners are released 
within the guidelines established by the 
board, indicating that most of the cases 
are considered pro forma. To require the 
boards to state their reasons for denial 
of parole will, of necessity, make the 
board consider the facts of each case in 
depth. In addition, the requirement for a 
total review and a statement of the rea- 
sons for denial will do much to aid the 
inmate understand why he has been de- 
nied parole and put him on notice that 
he must reform a particular trait, or 
traits, in order to be favorably considered 
the next time he becomes eligible for 
parole. 

By telling the inmate, in plain, straight 
language, why he will not be released, I 
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think that the parole system will be 
greatly improved, for such notice will do 
much to relieve the anxieties and ten- 
sions which a denial without reasons 
creates. 

It is important to note that the stand- 
ards which the board will be applying if 
this bill is enacted, will be identical to 
the standards which the board relies on 
now. They wiil look at a prospective 
parolee’s past history and behavior in 
the prison and determine: First. Has 
the inmate observed the rules of the 
institution? Second. Will he be able to 
remain at liberty without committing 
further criminal acts? Third. Will his re- 
lease deprecate the seriousness of the 
offense so as to undermine society’s re- 
spect for the law? Fourth. Will his re- 
lease be compatible with the welfare of 
society? If, in the opinion of the board, 
a prisoner can meet all of these criteria, 
he will be released. This is the way the 
system works now; but, as the system is 
currently administered, the parole board 
need not explain its actions to anyone, 
and thus, society and the inmate suffer. 

I firmly believe that the changes en- 
compassed in this bill will be a step in 
the right direction. 

I have reached this conclusion based, 
in part, on a particular case which re- 
cently came to my attention and which 
allowed me to become aware of the man- 
ner in which the parole system actually 
operators. I was greatly disturbed by 
what I learned. 

In this particular case, the individual 
pleaded guilty to a Federal offense, and 
became a witness for the prosecution. 
The individual, whom I will call Frank, 
gave his testimony freely, even after he 
had been sentenced, and even though 
he had received threats of death so 
serious that the U.S. Attorney arranged 
to have Frank receive 24-hour police 
protection. In passing sentence, the 
judge indicated that Frank would re- 
ceive a 0 to 6 year term, with a specific 
provision that he would be eligible for 
parole immediately. I assume that part of 
the judge’s decision on sentencing was 
based on the cooperative attitude which 
Frank displayed, the fact that Frank 
was a well-educated man with a good 
job and stable family, and that Frank 
was & first offender who exhibited con- 
siderable remorse for his actions. 

When the parole board met initially 
to consider Frank’s possibilities of pa- 
role, 4 months after Frank was jailed. 
He was given only a few minutes to ex- 
plain why he thought he should be pa- 
roled. The board had before it the rec- 
ommendation of the prison social workers 
recommending that Frank be released, 
the report of the prison authorities which 
stated Frank had adjusted well to prison 
life and was indeed a model prisoner. 
In addition, they had letters from the 
U.S. Attorney who had prosecuted the 
case, and the judge who tried the case 
and sentenced the individual indicating 
that they did not object to an immediate 
release. Finally, the board had before 
it letters from over 30 prominent citizens, 
business leaders, civic leaders, and em- 
ployers stating that they hoped the board 
would see fit to release Frank, for they 
still felt he was an asset to the commu- 
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nity and wanted to see him returned to 
normal life as quickly as possible. In 
spite of all of this positive information, 
the board “set back” his parole for 9 
months—that is, they denied parole and 
refused to hear his case for 9 more 
months. The board was required, for the 
first time in many years, to state the 
reasons for denial of parole. Frank was 
sent a notice 2 weeks after his hearing, 
indicating that his parole was denied 
because he had a “salient factor score of 
10,” and that his “Offense Behavior 
Rating was moderately severe.” In light 
of these two “scores,” Frank was told 
that he would not be eligible for parole 
for a minimum of 12 to 16 months. 

Because Frank was educated, he was 
able to find out what in the world a 
“salient factor score” and an “offense 
severity rating” were. A salient factor 
score is a mathematical equation which 
awards “points” for such items as fam- 
ily background, previous record, prior 
record on parole, nature of prior of- 
fenses, and the like. The higher the score, 
the better the individual’s chance of re- 
turning to society according to the parole 
board. The “offense severity rating” is 
another statistical fool used by the parole 
boards to establish an ayerage time for 
incarceration for various types of of- 
fenses. The listing of these two math- 
ematical scores was the complete ex- 
planation of why Frank would have to 
spend another 8 to 12 months in prison. 
Frank decided to fight the decision of 
the parole board, once he discovered the 
meaning of “salient factor score” and 
“offense severity rating,” for he learned 
that several errors had been made in the 
computation of these figures. Frank had 
to appeal the decision of the board, based 
on the fact that these errors were made, 
indicating that the board had not done 
a complete or thorough job of analyzing 
the facts of Frank’s case. I am confident 
that many other errors have been made, 
resulting in release of inmates who 
should remain in prison as well. 

For inmates to learn that the reason 
that they were denied parole was that 
their “salient factor score” was 7 or 8, 
or 9, makes these inmates bitter toward 
the system of justice in the country and 
toward society as well. The parole board 
should be required to inform inmates in 
plain, ordinary language, exactly why 
they must spend more time in prison, not 
that the “scores” are too low. With the 
board not now required to state its rea- 
sons clearly and in plain English, the 
prisoner is left in a situation in which he 
does not know what he must do to im- 
prove his chances of being paroled. If the 
board were to inform the individual that 
they did not feel he should be released 
because he had not abided by the prison 
rules, the prisoner would know that he 
must change his behavior if he wishes 
to get out. If the prisoner is told that, 
in the opinion of the board, his offense 
was so severe that they feel it would not 
be compatible with society to release him 
yet, he would understand that he is being 
punished for his offense, and that he has 
to pay a stiff price; that he would not 
get his hopes up too high for parole, but 
that he had better continue to abide by 
the prison rules. Everyone needs to know 
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where he stands and what his future may 
be. 

To deny an inmate this information 
merely increases the tensions, hostilities, 
and hatreds which develop both toward 
the prison system and toward society at 
large. By allowing the parole system to 
cause so much of this tension, we are 
hurting society far more than most of 
us like to believe. 

I saw these hostilities build in Frank 
during the course of his ordeal, and only 
because he was psychologically strong, 
had the support of his family and 
friends, and had a solid job and a loving 
home to return to, was he able to fight 
back his sense of complete outrage at the 
system. 

I firmly believe that the concepts em- 
bodied in H.R. 5727 will do much to aid 
the parole system, and society at large, 
by merely opening the channels of com- 
munication and telling people, straight 
out, what they must do to win favorable 
consideration, and thus, be returned to 
society for another chance at living a 
law abiding life. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

The . The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Parole Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1975". 
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“4222, Applicability of Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, 
“4223. Definitions. 
“$4201. United States Parole Commission; 
structure; membership; etc. 

“(a) There is created, as an independent 
establishment in the Department of Justice, 
a United States Parole Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the Commission), to con- 
sist of a national office and five regional of- 
fices. Except for administrative purposes, the 
Commission shall be independent of the De- 
partment of Justice, and for purposes of 
budgetary requests submitted to the Office 
of Management and Budget by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, requests of the Commission 
shall be separate from other requests of the 
Department and subject to the authority of 
the Commission as provided in section 4202 
(a) (3). 

“(b) Commissioners on the United States 
Parole Commission shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Commission shall be composed of 
nine Commissioners who shall be appointed 
for terms of six years. 

“(2) Any individual appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of such term. No individual may 
serve as a Commissioner for any period of 
time in excess of twelve years. For the pur- 
pose of this paragraph, service by an indi- 
vidual as a member of the United States 
Board of Parole shall not constitute service 
as a Commissioner. 

“(d) The President shall designate one of 
the Commissioners to serve as Chairman of 
the Commission. The term of office of the 
Chairman of the Commission shall be two 
years. No individual shall serve more than 
three such terms, 

“(e) The respective rates of pay for mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be equal to the 
maximum rate, as in effect from time to time, 
for.level V of the Executive Schedule of sec- 
tion 5316 of title 5. 

“(f) Each person holding office as a mem- 
ber of the United States Board of Parole on 
the day before the effective date of the Parole 
Reorganization Act of 1975 shall be a Com- 
missioner whose term as such shall expire on 
the date of the expiration of the term for 
which such person was appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Parole. 

“$4202. Powers and duties of Commission. 

“(a) The Commission shall have the power 
to— 

“(1) establish general policies, guidelines, 
rules, and regulations for the Commission, in- 
eluding rules with respect to the factors to 
be taken into account in determining 
whether or not a prisoner should be released 
on parole; 

*(2) conduct appellate review of determi- 
nations of the regional offices as provided in 
section 4216(b); 

“(8) deny, revise, or ratify any request for 
regular, supplemental, or deficiency appro- 
priations prior to any submission of such 
request to the Office of Management and 
Budget; 

“(4) procure for the Commission tem- 
porary and intermittent services to the 
same extent as is authorized by section 
3109(b) of title 5; 

“(5) utilize the services, equipment, per- 
sonnel, information, facilities, and instru- 
mentalities with or without reimbursement 
therefor of other Federal, States, ‘local, and 
private agencies with their consent; 

(6) without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (31 
U.S.C. 529), enter into and perform such 
contracts, leases, cooperative agreements, 
and other transactions as may be necessary 
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in the conduct of the functions of the Com- 
mission, with any public agency, or with any 
person, firm, association, corporation, edu- 
cational institution, or nonprofit organiza- 
tion; 

“(7) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (31 U.S.C. 665(b)); 

“(8) request such information, data, and 
reports from any Federal agency as the Com- 
mission may from time to time require and 
as may be produced consistent with other 
law; 

“(9) arrange with the head of any other 
Federal agency for the performance by such 
agency of any function of the Commission, 
with or without reimbursement; 

“(10) request probation officers and other 
individuals, organizations, and public or pri- 
vate agencies to perform such duties with 
respect to any parolee as the Commission 
deems necessary for maintaining proper su- 
pervision of and assistance to such parolees; 
and so as to assure that no probation offi- 
cers, individuals, organizations or agencies 
shall bear excessive caseloads; 

““(11) (A) issue subpenas requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of any evidence that relates to 
any matter with respect to which the Com- 
mission or any Commissioner or agent of 
the Commission is empowered to make a 
determination under this chapter; such at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production 
of evidence may be required from any place 
within the United States at any designated 
place of hearing within the United States; 

“(B) if a person to whom a subpena was 
issued under subparagraph (A) refuses to 
obey such subpena or is guilty of contumacy, 
any court of the United States within the 
judicial district within which the hearing 
is conducted or within the judicial district 
within which such person is found or re- 
sides or transacts business may (upon ap- 
plication by the Chairman) order such per- 
son to appear before the Commission or any 
Commissioner or agent thereof to produce 
evidence or to give testimony touching the 
matter under investigation; any failure to 
obey such order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof; 

“(C) the subpena of the Commission shall 
be served in the manner provided for sub- 
penas issued by a United States district court 
under the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
for the United States district courts; 

“(D) all process of any court to which ap- 
plication may be made under this section 
may be served in the judicial district where- 
in the person required to be served resides 
or may be found; 

“(EJ for purposes of sections 6002 and 
6004 of this title (relating to immunity of 
witnesses) the Commission shall be con- 
sidered an agency of the United States; and 

“(12)(A) collect systematically the data 
obtained from studies, research, and the 
empirical experience of public and private 
agencies concerning the parole process; 

“(B) disseminate pertinent data and 
studies to individuals, agencies, and orga- 
nizations concerned with the parole process; 

“(C) publish data concerning the parole 
process; 

“(D) carry out programs of research to 
develop. effective. classification systems 
through which to describe the various types 
of offenders who require different styles of 
supervision and the types of parole officers 
who can provide them, and to develop 
theories and practices which can be applied 
successfully to the different type of parolees; 

“(E) devise and conduct, in yarious geo- 
graphical locations, seminars and workshops 
providing contining studies for persons en- 
gaged in working directly with parolees; 

“(F) devise and conduct a training pro- 
gram of short-term instruction in the latest 
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proven effective methods of parole for parole 
personnel and other persons connected with 
the parole process; 

“(G) develop technical training programs 
to aid in the development of training pro- 
grams within the several States and with 
the State and local agencies and private and 
public organizations which work with pa- 
rolees; and 

“(H) authorize in its discretion the use 
of its funds for the reimbursement of ex- 
penses reasonably incurred by a prisoner's 
advocate attending the prisoner’s parole 
determination hearing, as provided in sec- 
tion 4208(c) (2). Such reimbursement shall 
not include payment of any fee for services 
rendered. 


The Commission shall have such other 
powers and duties and shall perform such 
other functions as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter or as 
may be provided under any other provision 
of law (including any provision of law which 
invests any powers or functions in the Com- 
mission or in the Board of Parole). 

“(b) The Commission may delegate to any 
Commissioner or hearing examiner such of 
its powers as may be appropriate other 
than— 

“(1) the power to appoint and fix the 
basic pay of hearing examiners, and 

“(2) the power to establish general policies, 
guidelines, rules, and factors, under sub- 
section (a) (1). 

“(c) Upon the request of the Commission, 
each Federal agency is authorized to make 
its services, equipment, personnel, facilities, 
and information available to the greatest 
practicable extent to the Commission in the 
performing of its functions. 

“(d) The Commission shall meet not less 
frequently than. quarterly to establish its 
general policies and rules. 

“(e) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
any action taken by the Commission shall 
be taken by a majority vote of all indi- 
viduals currently holding office as members 
of the Commission and it shall maintain and 
make available for public inspection a record 
of the final vote of each member on state- 
ments of policy and interpretations adopted 
by it. 

“§ 4203. Powers and duties of Chairman. 

“The Chairman shall— 

“(1) preside at meetings of the Commis- 
sion; 

“(2) determine the geographical juris- 
diction of each regional office, and assign 
duties among the régional offices, in order 
to assure efficient administration; 

“(3) direct (A) the preparation (for pur- 
poses of section 4202(a)(3)) of requests for 
appropriations for the Commission, and (B) 
the use of funds made available to the 
Commission; 

“(4) designate three Commissioners to 
serye with him in the national office, one to 
serve as Vice Chairman (who shall serve at 
the pleasure of the Chairman, and shall act 
as Chairman in the absence or disability 
of the Chairman or in the event of the 
vacancy of the Chairmanship), and designate 
one Commissioner to serye in each of the 
five regional offices; 

“(5) appoint and fix the basic pay of 
personnel of the Commission; and 

“(6) have such other administrative duties 
and responsibilities as may be necessary. 
“$4204. Time of eligibility for release on 

parole, 

“(a) Wherever confined and serving a def- 
inite term or terms of over one hundred and 
eighty days, a prisoner shall be eligible for 
release on parole after serving one-third of 
such term or terms or after serving ten years 
of a life sentence or of a sentence of over 
thirty years, 

“(b) (1) Any prisoner whose eligibility for 
release on parole is fixed under clause (1) 
of section 4217(a) at the time of sentencing 
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shall be eligible for release on parole on a 
date as provided in that clause. 

“(2) The regional office shall determine the 
date of eligibility of any prisoner sentenced 
under clause (2) of section 4217(a). Such 
date shall be not later than sixty days fol- 
lowing the date prescribed by section 4207 
(b) for the prisoner's initial parole deter- 
mination hearing. 

“(c) The regional office shall determine the 
date of eligibility of any prisoner released on 
parole and subsequently reimprisoned. Such 
date shall not be later than sixty days fol- 
lowing the date prescribed by section 4207 
(b) for the prisoner’s Initial parole deter- 
mination hearing. 

“§ 4205. Release on parole. 

“(a) A prisoner shall be released on parole 
if his record shows that he has substantially 
observed the rules of the institution in which 
he is confined on the date of his eligibility 
for parole, unless it is determined by an 
examining panel (as provided In section 4207 
(a)) that he should not be released on such 
date for one or more of the following reasons: 

“(1) there is a reasonable probability that 
such prisoner will not live and remain at lib- 
erty without violating any criminal law; 

“(2) there is a reasonable probability that 
such release would be incompatible with the 
welfare of society; or 

“(3) the prisoner’s release on such date 
would so deprecate the seriousness of his 
crime as to undermine respect for law. 

“(b) Any prisoner not earlier released un- 
der subsection (a), except a special offen- 
der as defined in section 3575(e) of this title, 
shall be released on parole after he has 
served two-thirds of his sentence, or after 
twenty years in the case of a sentence of 
thirty years or longer (including a life sen- 
tence), whichever is earlier, unless it is deter- 
mined that he should not be so released be- 
cause there is a high likelihood that he will 
engage in conduct violating any criminal law. 

“(c) When by reason of his training and 
response to the programs of the Bureau of 
Prisons, it appears that there is a reasonable 
probability that the prisoner will live and 
remain at liberty without violating any crim- 
inal law, that his immediate release is not 
incompatible with the welfare of society, and 
that his release would not so deprecate the 
seriousness of his crime as to undermine re- 
spect for law, but he is not yet eligible for 
release on parole under section 4204, the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons in his 
discretion may apply to the court imposing 
sentence for a modification of his sentence 
in order to make him so eligible. The court 
shall have jurisdiction to act upon the appli- 
cation at any time and no hearing shall be 
required. 


“$4206. Factors taken into account; infor- 
mation considered. 

“In making a determination under section 
4205 (a) or (b) (relating to release on parole) 
there shall be taken into account the factors 
established by the Commission under section 
4202(a)(1); and 

“(1) any reports and recommendations 
which the staff of the facility in which such 
prisoner is confirmed may make; 

“(2) any official report of the prisoner's 
prior criminal record, including a report or 
record of earlier probation and parole expe- 
riences; 

“({3) any presentence investigation report; 

“(4) any recommendation regarding the 
prisoner's parole made at the time of sen- 
tencing by the sentencing judge; and 

“(5) any reports of physical, mental, or 
psychiatric examination of the offender. 
There shall also be taken into consideration 
such additional relevant information con- 
cerning the prisoner (including information 
submitted by the prisoner) as may be rea- 
sonably available. 


“$ 4207. Parole determination hearing; time. 
“(a) In making a determination under 
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section 4205(a) or (b) (relating to 
release on parole) the regional office shall 
hold a hearing (referred to in this chapter 
as a ‘parole determination hearing’) unless 
it determines on the basis of the prisoner’s 
record that the prisoner will be released on 
parole. The hearing shall be conducted by 
an examining panel of two hearing examin- 
ers. In any case in which the two examiners 
do not concur, a third hearing examiner 
shall cast the deciding vote. 

“(b) In the case of any prisoner eligible 
for parole on a date provided by section 4204, 
an initial parole determination hearing shall 
be held at a time prescribed by the regional 
office. Whenever feasible, in the case of a 
prisoner eligible for parole on a date pro- 
vided by section 4204(a) or (b) (1), the time 
of such hearing shall be not later than sixty 
days before such date of his eligibility for 
parole (as provided by such section). When- 
ever feasible, in the case of a prisoner eligible 
for parole on a date provided by section 
4204(b) (2) or (c), the time of such hearing 
shall not be later than ninety days following 
such prisoner's imprisonment, or relmprison- 
ment, as the case may be. 

“(c) In any case in which release on parole 
is not granted within fourteen days after the 
date of the prisoner's parole determination 
hearing, subsequent parole determination 
hearings shall be held not less frequently 
than annually thereafter. 


“$4208. Procedure of parole determination 
hearing. 

“(a) At least thirty days prior to any pris- 
oneér’s parole determination hearing, the 
regional office shall (1) provide the prisoner 
with written notice of the time and place of 
the hearing, and (2) make available to the 
prisoner any file or report or other document 
to be used in making its determination. 

“(b) Clause (2) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any portion of any file, report, 
or other document which— 

“(1) is not relevant to the parole deter- 
mination hearing; 

“(2) is a diagnostic opinion the disclosure 
of which might seriously disrupt a program 
of rehabilitation; or 

“(3) reveals sources of information which 
may have been obtained on a promise of 
confidentiality. 


Whenever the regional Commissioner or an 
examining panel finds that this subsection 
applies to any portion of a file, report, or 
other document to be used in a parole deter- 
mination hearing, such finding (including 
the reasons therefor) shall be stated on the 
record and shall provide the prisoner, or any 
advocate of the prisoner referred to in sub- 
section (c)({2), with written notice of such 
finding and reasons. The regional Commis- 
sioner or examining panel shall make avail- 
able to the prisoner, or any advocate of the 
prisoner referred to in subsection (c) (2), the 
substance of any portion of any file, report, 
or other document not made available by 
reason of paragraph (2) or (3) of this sub- 
section, except when the disclosure of such 
substance would endanger, in the opinion of 
the regional Commissioner or examining 
panel (as the case may be), the safety of 
any person other than the prisoner or might 
seriously disrupt a program of rehabilitation. 

“(c)(1) At any time prior to the parole 
determination hearing, a prisoner. may con- 
sult with an advocate as referred to in para- 
graph 2, and as provided by the regional 
Commissioner, he may consult by mail or 
otherwise, with any person concerning such 
hearing. 

“(2) The prisoner shall, if he chooses, be 
represented at the parole determination hear- 
ing by an advocate who qualifies under 
reasonable rules prescribed by the Com- 
mission. Such rules shall not exclude attor- 
neys as a class. 

“(d) The prisoner shall be allowed to ap- 
pear and testify on his own behaif at the 
parole determination hearing. 
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“(e) A full and complete record of the 
parole determination hearing shall be kept, 
and not later than fourteen days after the 
date of the hearing, the examining panel 
shall (1) notify the prisoner in writing of its 
determination, and (2) unless he is released 
on parole, the panel shall furnish the pris- 
oner with a written notice stating with par- 
ticularity the grounds on which its deter- 
mination was based, including a summary 
of the evidence and information supporting 
the finding that the criteria provided in sec- 
tion 4205 were established as to the pris- 
oner. When feasible the examining panel 
shall advise the prisoner as to what steps, In 
its opinion, may be taken to correct the 
problems responsible for the denial of re- 
lease on parole, so as to enhance the chance 
of being released. 

“$§ 4209, Conditions of parole. 

“(a) There shall be imposed such condi- 
tions of parole as are deemed reasonably 
necessary to insure that the parolee will lead 
a law-abiding life or to assist him in doing 
so, In every case there shall be imposed as 
a condition of parole that the parolee not 
commit any criminal offense during his 
parole. 

“(b) There may be required as a condition 
of parole that the parolee reside in or par- 
ticipate in the program of a residential com- 
munity treatment center, or similar public 
or private facility, for all or part of the 
period of parole if the Attorney General (or 
director in the case of such similar facility) 
certifies that adequate treatment facilities, 
personnel, and programs are available. In 
the case of a parolee who is an addict within 
the meaning of section 4251(a) of this title, 
or a drug dependent person within the mean- 
ing of section 2(q) of the Public Health 
Service Act, there may be required as & con- 
dition of parole that the parolee participate 
in the community supervision pi ms au- 


thorized by section 4255 of this title for all 
or part of the period of parole. If the Attorney 


General (or director, as the case may be) 
determines that a parolee’s residence in a 
center, or participation in a program, should 
be terminated because the parolee can de- 
rive no further significant benefits from 
such residence or participation, or because 
his residence or participation adversely af- 
fects the rehabilitation of other residents 
or participants, the Attorney General (or 
director, as the case may be) shall so notify 
the appropriate regional office, which shall 
thereupon make such other provision with 
respect to the parolee as it deems appro- 
priate.. A parolee residing in a residential 
community treatment center may be required 
to pay such costs incident to residence as 
the regional office deems appropriate. 

“(c) In imposing conditions of parole there 
shall be a reasonable relationship between 
the conditions imposed and both the pris- 
oner’s previous conduct and his present cap- 
abilities, and all conditions shall be suffi- 
ciently specific to serve as a guide to super- 
vision and conduct. 

“(d) Upon release on parole, a prisoner 
shall be given a certificate setting forth the 
conditions of his parole. Special effort shall 
be made to make certain that the prisoner 
understands the conditions of his parole. 
“$4210. Jurisdiction of Commission 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the jurisdiction of the Commission 
over the parolee shall terminate no later 
than the date of the expiration of the maxi- 
mum term or terms for which he was sen- 
tenced, except that such jurisdiction shall 
terminate at an earlier date to the extent 
provided under section 4164 (relating to 
mandatory release). 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section no penalty or condition imposed pur- 
suant to an order of parole modification or 
reyocation shall extend beyond the date of 
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termination of the Commission’s jurisdiction 
over the parolee. 

“(c) The parole of any parolee shall run 
concurrently with a period of parole or pro- 
bation under any other Federal, State, or 
local sentence. 

“(d) In the case of any parolee found to 
have intentionally refused or failed to re- 
spond to any reasonable request, order, or 
warrant of the Commission or any member 
or agent thereof, the jurisdiction of the 
Commission may be extended for the period 
during which the parolee so refused or failed 
to respond, 

“(e) In the case of any parolee imprisoned 
under any other sentence, the jurisdiction 
of the Commission may be extended for & 
period equal to the period during which such 
parolee was so imprisoned. 

“(f) The parole of any prisoner sentenced 
before June 29, 1932, shall be for the re- 
mainder of the term or terms specified in 
his sentence, less good time allowances pro- 
vided by sections 4161 through 4165 of this 
title. 

“(g) Upon the termination of the juris- 
diction of the Commission over any parolee, 
the regional office shall issue a certificate of 
discharge to such parolee and to such other 
agencies as it may determine. 

“$4211, Early termination or release from 
conditions of parole. 

“(a) Upon his own motion or upon peti- 
tion of the parolee, the regional commis- 
sioner may terminate supervision over a 
parolee prior to the termination of jurisdic- 
tion under section 4210, or the regional com- 
missioner may release a parolee at any time 
from any condition of parole imposed under 
section 4209. 

“(b) Two years after each parolee’s release 
on parole, and at least annually thereafter, 
the regional commissioner shall review the 
status of the parolee to determine the need 
for continued supervision. In calculating 
such two-year period there shall not be in- 
cluded any period or release on parole prior 
to the most recent such release. 

“‘(¢) (1) Five years after each parolee’s re- 
lease on parole, the regional commissioner 
shall terminate supervision over such parolee 
unless it is determined, after a hearing con- 
ducted in accordance with the procedures 
prescribed in subsections (b) and (d) of sec- 
tion 4215, that such supervision should not 
be terminated because there Is a likelihood 
that the parolee will engage in conduet vio- 
lating any criminal law. 

(2) If supervision is not terminated under 
paragraph (1), the parolee may request a 
hearing annually thereafter, and a hearing, 
with procedures as provided in paragraph (1) 
shall be conducted with respect to such 
termination of supervision not less frequently 
than biennially. 

“(3) In calculating the five-year period 
referred to in paragraph (1), there shall not 
be included any period of release on parole 
prior to the most recent such release. 

“$ 4212. Aliens, 

“When an alien prisoner subject to de- 
portation becomes eligible for parole, the re- 
gional commissioner may authorize his re- 
lease on condition that he be deported and 
remain outside the United States. Such pris- 
oneér, when his parole becomes effective, shall 


. be delivered to the duly authorized immigra- 


tion official for deportation. 
“$4213. Parole modification or revocation. 

“(a) Subject to the requirements of sec- 
tions 4214 and 4215, the parole of any pa- 
rolee may be modified for good cause when 
there is sufficient change in circumstances 
to warrant such $ modification. 

“(b) Subject to the requirements of sec- 
tions 4214 and 4215, the parole of any parolee 
may be revoked for: 

“(1) a violation of a condition of parole, 
or 
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“(2) a termination of parolee'’s assignment 
to a center or similar facility or program 
under section 4209(b). 


“§ 4214. Order to appear or warrant for re- 
taking of parolee. 

“(a) If the regional commissioner believes 
that the parole of any parolee should be mod- 
ified or revoked, he may— 

“(1) order such parolee to appear at a 
hearing conducted pursuant to section 4215; 
or 

“(2) if the parolee falls to comply with said 
order or otherwise appears unlikely to com- 
ply, issue a warrant and retake the parolee 
as provided in this section. 


In the case of any parolee charged with a 
criminal offense, issuance of an order to ap- 
pear or the retaking of parolee may be sus- 
pended pending disposition of the charge. 

“(b) Any order or warrant issued pursuant 
to this section shall provide the parolee 
with written notice of— 

“(1) the specific reasons for the proposed 
modification of his parole as provided under 
section 4213(a); 

(2) the conditions of parole he is alleged 
to have ylolated as provided under section 
4213(b); 

“(3) the time, date, place, and circum- 
stances allegedly justifying modification or 
revocation; 

“(4) the time, date, and place of the sched- 
uled hearing; 

“(5) his rights under this chapter, and 

“(6) the possible action which may be 
taken by the Commission. 

“(c) Any order or warrant issued under 
this section shall be issued by the regional 
commissioner as soon as practicable. Im- 
prisonment in an institution shall not be 
deemed grounds for delay of such issuance. 

“(d) Any officer of any Federal penal or 
correctional institution, or any Federal offi- 
cer authorized to serve criminal process 
within the United States, to whom a warrant 
issued under this section is delivered, shall 
execute such warrant by taking such parolee 
and returning him to the custody of the 
regional commissioner, or to the custody of 
the Attorney General, if the regional com- 
missioner shall so direct. 


“$4215. Parole modification and reyocation 
procedures. 

“(a) A parolee retaken under section 4214 
may be returned to the custody of the At- 
torney General and imprisoned if the re- 
gional commissioner or the hearing examiner 
designated by him determines, after a pre- 
liminary hearing, that there is probable 
cause to believe that he has violated a condi- 
tion of his parole or probable cause to sup- 
port the termination of his assignment to 
@ center or similar facility or program pur- 
suant to section 4209(b), and probable cause 
to believe that the parolee either— 

“(1) will not appear for his hearing under 
subsection (b) when so ordered, or 

“(2) constitutes a danger to himself or 
to others. 


The preliminary hearing shall be held as 
soon as possible following the retaking of 
the parolee, and the parolee shall be advised 
of the charges against him and shall be 
allowed to testify at such hearing. 

“(b) When any parolee is ordered to ap- 
pear under section 4214 or is retaken by war- 
rant under section 4214, a hearing shall be 
held not later than thirty days after— 

“(1) issuance of the order, or 

“(2) the date of the retaking, 


whichever is later. In a case involving an 
alleged violation of parole or termination of 
assignment to a center or similar facility or 
program, the hearing shall be held reasonably 
near the location where the alleged viola- 
tion occurred. In a case involving an alleged 
need to modify parole under section 4214(a), 
the hearing shall be held reasonably near 
the residence of the parolee. Special effort 
shall be made to make certain that the pa- 
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rolee understands, prior to the date of the 
hearing, his rights and the procedures under 
this chapter. Hearings under this section 
shall be conducted by a hearing panel of two 
hearing examiners. In any case in which the 
two hearing examiners do not concur, a third 
hearing examiner shall cast the deciding 
vote. In the case of any parolee imprisoned 
in an institution to whom an order is issued, 
such hearing shall be conducted at such 
institution or other site specified by the 
regional commissioner and the parolee shall 
be allowed to participate in accordance with 
subsection (c). If the hearing panel finds by 
a preponderance of the evidence that the 
parolee has violated a condition of his parole; 
that his parole should be modified, or that 
his assignment to a center or similar facility 
or program should be terminated, the panel 
may modify or revoke his parole. 

“(¢) The hearing conducted pursuant to 
subsection (b) shall include the following 
procedures: 

“(1) representation by an attorney (re- 
tained by the parolee or appointed pursuant 
to section 3006a of chapter 201) or such other 
qualified person as the parolee shail retain, 
unless the parolee knowingly and intelli- 
gently waives such representation; 

“(2) proper and timely opportunity for the 
parolee to consult with his representative as 
provided in paragraph (1) and to examine 
any Information or evidence to be used at 
such hearing; 

“(3) opportunity for the parolee to ap- 
pear and testify on his own behalf; 

“(4) opportunity for the parolee to compel 
the appearance of witnesses and to confront 
and cross examine witnesses; and 

“(5) maintenance of a full and complete 
record of the hearing. 

“(d) No hearing shall be held under sub- 
seetion (b) in the case of any parolee who 
is ordered to appear under section 4214 or 
who is retaken by warrant under section 
4214 and who knowingly and intelligently 
waives his right to such hearing. 

“(e) Following the preliminary hearing 
conducted pursuant to subsection (a), the 
regional commissioner may impose such In- 
terim modification of parole as may be nec- 
essary, without regard to the provisions of 
section 4209. 

“(f£) Not more than fourteen days follow- 
ing the hearing under subsection (b), the 
parolee shall be informed in writing of the 
finding and disposition of the hearing panel, 
including with particularity the reasons 
therefor. 

“§ 4216. Appeals. 

“(a) Whenever— 

“(1) conditions of parole are imposed un- 
der section 4209, 

“(2) parole is modifed under section 4213 
(a), or 

“(3) a prisoner is denied release on parole 
under section 4204, or 

“(4) his parole is revoked. 
the prisoner or parolee may appeal such ac- 
tion to the regional commissioner not later 
than thirty days after recelvying written no- 
tice thereof. Such appeal shalt be decided by 
the regional commissioner within thirty days 
after receipt of the appellant's appeal papers 
and the regional commissioner shall inform 
the appellant in writing of his decision and 
reasons therefor. 

“(b) Within thirty days of any adverse de- 
cision of a regional commissioner a prisoner 
or parolee may appeal such decision to the 
National Appellate Commission which shall 
consist of the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
of the United States Parole Commission, 
atid one of the other Commissioners assigned 
to serve in the national office. The National 
Appellate Commission shall decide such ap- 
peal by a majority vote within sixty days 
after receipt of the appellant's appeal papers, 
and shall inform the appellant in writing of 
its decision and the reasons therefor. 
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"§ 4217. Fixing eligibility for parole at time 
of sentencing. 

“(a) Upon entering a judgment of con- 
viction, the court having jurisdiction to im- 
pose sentence, when in its opinion the ends 
of justice and best interests of the public re- 
quire that the defendant be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year, 
may (1) designate in the sentence of impris- 
onment imposed a minimum term at the ex- 
piration of which the prisoner shall become 
eligible for parole, which term may be less 
than, but shall not be more than, one-third 
of the maximum sentence imposed by the 
court, or (2) the court may fix the maximum 
sentence of imprisonment to be served in 
which event the court may specify that the 
prisoner may become eligible for parole at 
such time as the regional commissioner may 
determine. 

“(b) If the court desires more detailed in- 
formation as a basis for determining the sen- 
tence to be imposed, the court may commit 
the defendant to the custody of the Attor- 
ney General, which commitment shall be 
deemed to be for the maximum sentence of 
imprisonment prescribed by law, for a study 
as described in subsection (c) hereof. The 
resuits of such study, together with any rec- 
ommendations which the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons believes would be helpful 
in determining the disposition of the case, 
shail be furnished to the court within three 
months unless the court grants time, not to 
exceed an additional three months, for fur- 
ther study. After receiving such reports and 
recommendations, the court may in its dis- 
cretion: (1) place the prisoner on probation 
as authorized by section 3651 of this title: 
or (2) affirm the sentence of imprisonment 
Originally imposed, or reduced the sentence 
of imprisonment, and commit the offender 
under any applicable provision of law. The 
term of the sentence shall run from the date 
of original commitment under this section. 

“(c) Upon commitment of a prisoner sen- 
tenced to imprisonment under the provisions 
of subsection (a), the Director, under such 
regulations as the Attorney General may pre- 
scribe, shall cause a complete study to be 
made of the prisoner and shall furnish to the 
regional office of the Commission a summary 
report together with any recommendations 
which in his opinion would be helpful in de- 
termining the suitability of the prisoner for 
parole. This report may include but shall not 
be limited to data regarding the prisoner's 
previous delinquency or criminal experience, 
pertinent circumstances of his social back- 
ground, his capabilities, his mental and 
physical health, and such other factors as 
may be considered pertinent. The regional 
office may make such other investigation as 
it may deem necessary. It shall be the duty 
of the various probation officers and govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies to furnish the 
regional office information concerning the 
prisoner, and, whenever compatible with the 
public interest, their views and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the parole disposition 
of his case. 

“$ 4218. Young adult offenders. 

“In the case of a defendant who has at- 
tained his twenty-second birthday but has 
not attained his twenty-sixth birthday at the 
time of conviction, if, after taking into con- 
sideration the previous record of the de- 
fendant as to delinquency or criminal ex- 
perience, his social background, capabilities, 
mental and physical health, and such other 
factors as may be considered pertinent, the 
court finds that there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that the defendant will benefit 
from the treatment provided under the Fed- 
eral Youth Corrections Act (18 U.S.C., chap. 
402) sentence may be imposed pursuant to 
the provisions of such Act. 

“$4219. Warrants to retake Canal Zone pa- 
role violators. 

“An officer of a Federal penal or correc- 
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tional institution, or a Federal officer author- 
ized to serve criminal process within the 
United States, to whom a warrant issued by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone for the re- 
taking of a parole violator is delivered, shall 
execute the warrant by taking the prisoner 
and holding him for delivery to a representa- 
tive of the Governor of the Canal Zone for 
return to the Canal Zone. 


“$ 4220. Certain prisoners 
parole. 
“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to provide that any prisoner shall be 
eligible for release on parole if such pris- 
oner is ineligible for such release under any 
other provision of law. 
““§ 4221, Annual report, 
“The Commission shall report annually to 
each House of Congress on the activities of 
the Commission. 


“§ 4222. Applicability of Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 

“(a) For purposes of the provisions of 
chapter 5 of title 5, other than sections 552 
(a) (4), 554, 556, 556, and 557, the Commis- 
sion is an ‘agency’ as defined in such chapter, 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a) of this 
section, section 553(b)(3)(A) of title 5, re- 
lating to rulemaking, shall be deemed not 
to include the phrase ‘general statemerits of 
policy’. 

“§ 4223. Definitions. 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(a) The term ‘prisoner’ means a Federal 
prisoner other than a juvenile delinquent or 
a committed youth offender. 

“(b) The term ‘parolee’ means any pris- 
oner released on parole or deemed as if re- 
leased on parole under section 4164 (relating 
to mandatory release) .” 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 5108(c) (7) of title 5, re- 
lating to classification of positions at GS-16, 
17, and 18, is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) the Attorney General, without regard 
to any other provision of this section, may 
place a total of ten positions of warden in 
the Bureau of Prisons;”’. 5 

(b)(1) Section 3655 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to duties of proba- 


not eligible for 


-tion officers, is amended by striking out “At- 


torney General” in the last sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “United States Parole 
Commission”. 

(2) Section 5005 of such title, relating to 
the Youth Correction Division, is amended 
by striking out “Attorney General” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Chairman of the United States 
Parole Commission” and by striking out 
“Board of Parole” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “United States 
Parole Commission”. 

(3) The second sentence of section 5008 of 
such title, relating to duties of probation 
officers, is amended by striking out “Attorney 
General” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Chairman of the United 
States Parole Commission”, 

(c) Section 509(4) of title 28, United States 
Code, reiating to functions of the Attorney 
General, is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) United States Parole Commission". 

(d) Clause (B) of section 504(a) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 (29 U.S.C. 504(a) (B)), prohibit- 
ing certain persons from holding offices, is 
amended by striking out “Board of Parole” 
and Inserting in lieu thereof “United States 
Parole Commission”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect sixty days 

after the date of enactment. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Reconrp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. ABZUG 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. ApzuG: Page 
$1, line 11, after the word “sections”, strike 
“552 (a) (4)”. 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the legislation before us implements 
needed reforms in the parole system in 
Federal prisons and I support it. I just 
wanted to bring to the attention of the 
committee a needed amendment. The 
amendment I have offered addresses it- 
self to the provision in the legislation 
which seeks to exempt the Commission 
from having to make available for pub- 
lic inspection a record of the final votes 
of each member in every agency proceed- 
ing. 

This is an important section under the 
Freedom of Information Act which, as 
the Members know, recently was amend- 
ed and passed by the Congress over the 
veto of the President. 

The implementation of the Freedom 
of Information Act is of utmost impor- 
tance. I believe that provision of the bill 
I seek to delete would undercut the im- 
plementation of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. If there are any particular prob- 
lems which this committee may feel re- 
quires some special considerations, the 
way those problems would be handled 
would more effectively be through over- 
sight hearings before the committee I 
chair on Government information and 
included rights. The committee has a 
continuing responsibility for oversight to 
see how the implementation of the new 
amendments are going forward as well 
as legislative jurisdiction over freedom 
of information and privacy. 

To exempt the Commission from this 
section of Freedom of Information Act 
would undermine—although I know it is 
not the intent—but would undermine im- 
plementation of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. I would suggest that is not the 
proper process for seeking such relief. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman. yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who was the previous 
chairman of the Government Informa- 
tion and Individual Rights Subcommit- 
tee, which I now chair, and was very 
responsible for the passage of the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, first let me commend the gen- 
tlewoman, in her capacity as chairman 
of the subcommittee, for her alertness 
in protecting this legislation. I think the 
members of the legislative committee 
will be relieved to know that at my re- 
quest Mr. Norman G. Cornish, who the 
gentlewoman will remember was deputy 
staff director of the subcommittee when 
I was chairman, in a memorandum in- 
formed me as follows: 

Mr. Maurice Sigler, Chairman of the U.S. 
Board of Parole, informed me by telephone 
today that he had absolutely no objection 
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to the individual votes of the proposed U.S. 
Parole Commission being made a matter of 
public record. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding to me. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentlewoman from New York, has made 
her amendment available to me and to 
other members of the subcommittee. We 
have no objection to the amendment. 

If the gentlewoman would yield fur- 
ther, I would like to say that in the first 
instance the subcommittee did exempt 
the Parole Commission from the act by 
virtue of what we thought to be present 
practice. That is to say, that the votes 
on individual cases, inmates’ cases, have 
been and continue to be confidential. 
However, as a matter of practice, we 
think, and we would certainly agree with 
the cHairman of the Parole Board, that 
we have no objection to having, in the 
future, even informal votes on case by 
case available to the public. 

I commend the gentlewoman from 
New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill, and commend the 
gentlewoman from New York on her 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make one brief 
observation about this legislation. I am 
in full agreement with the objective of 
this legislation, namely to insure due 
process protections in the various levels 
of the Federal parole system. I feel the 
present system is rampant with abuses 
and injustices some which have worked 
to the severe detriment of certain classes 
of prisoners including Italo Americans. 

However I would hope that the Judi- 
ciary Committee will pursue with equal 
diligence legislation I have introduced, 
H.R. 2788, which seeks to extend new 
guarantees of due process to policemen 
and women involved in disciplinary or 
civil cases. My bill which is cosponsored 
by more than 85.of my colleagues would 
guarantee many of the same safeguards 
we are extending to prisoners seeking pa- 
role. These include being notified of ex- 
act dates for hearings, as well as right to 
counsel and a full detailed description 
of the individual rights under law. 

Policemen in this Nation have har- 
bored under a second class citizenry sta- 
tus for far too long. They are entitled to 
the same basic rights as the citizens they 
arrest. The House Judiciary Committee 
can contribute much to the police eman- 
cipation movement and I urge the chair- 
man as well as my distinguished col- 
league Mr. Conyers, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Crime Revision to give 
ELR. 2788 their immediate attention. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 
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Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask a question. I am certain 
I understand the gentiewoman’s pur- 
pose here, and I would concur with the 
purpose. I did not receive a copy of the 
amendment before, and I have just now 
been briefed on it. 

Is it the purpose of this amendment 
simply to make public the vote of the 
members of the hearing boards, how they 
voted on a particular application? 

Ms. ABZUG. The section of the Free- 
dom of Information Act that we are re- 
ferring to provides “that each agency 
having more than 1 member shall main- 
tain and make available for public in- 
spection a record of final votes of each 
member in every agency proceeding.” 

Mr. DANIELSON. In other words, it 
would not make public the record exam- 
ined by the Parole Board. The I would 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. ABZUG), 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
committee rises. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 5727) to estab- 
lish an independent and regionalized 
U.S. Parole Commission, to provide fair 
and equitable parole procedures, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 468, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken: and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 260, nays 137, 
not voting 36, as follows: 


[Roll No. 239] 


Abdnor Bingham 


N. Dak. 


Annunzio Biester 
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Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif, 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 

Carr 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, 1. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels, N.J, 
Danielson 
Dellums 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif, 
Ellberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn, 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Gude 

Hall 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Heinz 
Heistoski 
Hightower 
Hillis 


Hinshaw 
Holland 


Breckinridge 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Fia. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo, 
Butler 

Byron 

Carter 
Cederberg 


Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Johnson, Calif. 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Ketchum 
Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Litton 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, Ma. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, fl. 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 


Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten, NJ. 
Patterson, 
Calif. 
NAYS—137 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Collins, Tex, 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 
de la Garza 


Downin 
Duncan, Oreg. 


English 
Esch 

Evans, Ind. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fithian 
Flowers 
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Pattison, N.Y. 


ritchard 
Quie 
Railsback 


Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Simon 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Speliman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 


Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablockt 


Fiynt 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Ginn 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 


Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kasten 


Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lioyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDonald 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Martin 
Mathis 
Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Oalif, 
Motti 


Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Ind, 
Nichols 
Poage 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 


Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stuckey 


ymms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young, Pla. 
Zeferetti 


Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 

NOT VOTING—36 
Hannaford St Germain 
Hawkins Shriver 
Henderson Stanton, 
Johnson, Pa. J. William 
Landrum Stephens 
Lent Sullivan 
Lujan Teague 
Melcher Thompson 
Mollohan Udall 
Murtha Wilson, Bob 
Neal Young, Alaska 

Goodling Patman, Tex. 

Green Pressler 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Bergland 

Mrs, Boggs with Mr. Downey of New York, 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr, Teague with Mr, Mollohan. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr, Murtha. 

Mr. Green with Mr. William J. Stanton. 

Mr, Cotter with Mr, Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Udall with Mr, Lujan. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. du Pont 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Pressler. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Goldwater, 

Mr. Adams with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Hannaford with Mr, Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Young of Alaska. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Adams 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Boggs 
Casey 
Conable 
Cotter 
Downey 
du Pont 
Florio 
Goldwater 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tc 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT SATURDAY TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 5546 


Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight Saturday, 
May 24, 1975, to file the report on H.R. 
5546, the Health Manpower Act of 1975. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 
There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY COMPENSATION AND 
SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT AS- 
SISTANCE EXTENSION ACT OF 1975 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 489, Rept. No. 94- 
234), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res, 489 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, sec- 
tion 401(b)(1) of P.L. 93-344 to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 6900) to 
provide an additional thirteen weeks ot 
benefits under the emergency unemployment 
compensation program and the special un- 
employment assistance program, to extend 
the special unemployment assistance pro- 
gram for one year, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to ex- 
ceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule by titles in- 
stead of by sections. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 489 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House now consider House Resolution 
489? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
House agreed to consider House Resolu- 
tion 489. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Bor- 
LING). 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. QUILLEN) , pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as I know there is 
no controversy over this resolution. It 
does waive a point of order against the 
provisions of the Budget Act, but provi- 
sion has been made to take care of that. 
The Committee on Rules heard the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee in con- 
nection with this waiver. The chairman 
of the subcommittee handling the matter 
before the House has a committee 
amendment to correct the failure of the 
bill to comply with the provisions of the 
Budgét Act. It is in fact a questionable 
matter as to whether there is any pos- 
sibility of a provision of this bill failing 
to comply with the Budget Act under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

The rule is an open rule providing for 
1 hour of debate. 

I know of no opposition to the rule and 
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under the circumstances I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) has explained 
the provisions of the rule and also the 
waiver of the backdoor spending pro- 
vision of the budget act included in the 
rule. As the gentleman said, an amend- 
ment will be offered to eliminate the 
backdoor spending provision in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to 
the attention of the members of the 
various commitiees of the House the 
fact that the backdoor spending pro- 
vision should be eliminated before the 
committees come to the Rules Commit- 
tee for a rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill—H.R. 6900—to provide an 
additional 13 weeks of benefits under the 
emergency unemployment compensa- 
tion program and the special unemploy- 
ment assistance program, to extend the 
special unemployment assistance pro- 
gram for 1 year, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. CORMAN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6900) with 
Miss Jorpan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Cor- 
MAN) will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Madam Chairman, the 
purpose of H.R. 6900 is to extend unem- 
ployment benefits under the Federal Sup- 
plemental Benefits—FSB—and Special 
Unemployment Assistance—SUA—pro- 
grams. These extensions are necessary 
because of the critical unemployment 
situation. Over a million unemployed 
workers could exhaust unemployment 
benefits by the end of this year unless 
these extensions are enacted. 

Briefly, H.R. 6900 would: 

First. Continue through June 30, 1976, 
the 26 week maximum entitlement under 
FSB provided by the Tax Reduction Act 
of 1975; 

Second. Extend through 1976, with cer- 
tain amendments, the SUA program for 
workers not covered under the permanent 
unemployment insurance system, and in- 
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crease from 26 to 39 weeks the maximum 
entitlement payable through June 30, 
1976; and 

Third. Entitle the Virgin Islands to 
borrow money from Federal general reve- 
nues as is necessary to continue its un- 
employment insurance program. 
I. PERMANENT FEDERAL-STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


The unemployment compensation pro- 
gram is a Federal-State system designed 
to provide wage loss compensation to 
workers who are temporarily unemploy- 
ed. Funds accumulated from taxes on 
wages during periods of employment per- 
mit payment of benefits to covered work- 
ers during periods of unemployment. The 
State unemployment compensation pro- 
grams generally provide up to 26 weeks 
of benefits in a year for unemployed 
workers covered under the programs. 

The Federal-State extended benefit 
program is a permanent program estab- 
lished by Public Law 91-373 which pays 
extended benefits to workers during 
periods of high unemployment. The pro- 
gram is financed equally from Federal 
and State unemployment tax revenues 
and may become operative either in an 
individual State or in the entire country. 

Under the extended benefits program, 
States must pay extended benefits when 
the State’s average insured unemploy- 
ment rate—not seasonally adjusted—is 
4 percent for a 13-week period and at 
least 120 percent of the rate for the cor- 
responding period in the preceding 2 
years; or, when the national insured un- 
employment rate for 3 consecutive 
months is 4.5 percent—seasonally ad- 
justed. Extended benefits are payable 
until the State requirements are no 
longer met and the national insured un- 
employment rate for each of the 3 most 
recent months is less than 4.5 percent— 
seasonally adjusted. 

Under the permanent system, the 
claimant who has exhausted regular 
benefits during an extended compensa- 
tion period—that is, a period of high 
unemployment—treceives extended bene- 
fits equal to his weekly benefit amount 
under the State program for up to one 
half of the number of weeks of entitle- 
ment to regular benefits, but for not 
more than 13 weeks. There is an overall 
limitation of 39 weeks of regular and 
extended benefits combined. 

2. TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS: FED- 
ERAL SUPPLEMENTAL BENEFITS (FSB) AND 
SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE (SUA) 
In December 1974, Congress enacted 

two temporary programs providing bene- 
fits to unemployed workers. These pro- 
grams were in response to a sharp in- 
crease in the unemployment rate and the 
large number of workers who were ex- 
pected, during this period of high un- 
employment, to exhaust benefits under 
the permanent unemployment compen- 
sation programs before they could find 
suitable employment. 

The Emergency Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1974—Public Law 93- 
572, approved December 31, 1974—re- 
ported out of the Ways and Means 
Committee, established the Federal Sup- 
plemental Benefits—FSB—program, ef- 
fective through calendar year 1976. This 
temporary measure provides a maximum 
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of 13 additional weeks of benefits dur- 
ing periods of high unemployment to 
individuals who exhaust all entitlement 
to benefits under the FSB permanent 
programs, including entitlement to 
Federal-State Extended Unemployment 
Compensation. Public Law 94-12—the 
Tax Reduction Act of 1975—increased 
the number of weeks that payments may 
be made under the program from a max- 
imum of 13 to 26, effective until June 30, 
1975. The FSB program is financed 
through repayable advances from Fed- 
eral general revenues to the Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Account 
in the Federal Unemployment Trust 
Fund. 

Unemployment benefits under FSB are 
payable in a State whenever the ex- 
tended benefits are in effect. Public Law 
$3-572 permits the States to pay ex- 
tended benefits and FSB when the State 
insured unemployment rate is 4 percent, 
without regard to the 120 percent factor. 
Public Law 93-572 also permits States 
to pay both Federal-State extended 
benefits and FSB when the national in- 
sured unemployment rate is 4 percent, 
rather than 4.5 percent. 

Title II of the Emergency Jobs and 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974— 
Public Law 93-567, approved Decem- 
ber 31, 1974—reported out of the Edu- 
cation. and Labor Committee, established 
the program of Special Unemployment 
Assistance—SUA—effective through De- 
cember 1975. This legislation provides a 
maximum of 26 weeks of benefits for 
unemployed experienced workers who 
are not eligible for unemployment bene- 
fits under any other State or Federal 
law. 

SUA is payable when the total un- 
employment rate for the most recent 
3 consecutive calendar months for which 
data are ayailable is 6 percent—season- 
ally adjusted—at the national level, or 
6.5 percent—not seasonally adjusted—at 
the local level—prime sponsor areas un- 
der CETA. SUA is no longer payable if, 
for the most recent 3 consecutive calen- 
dar months for which data are available, 
both requirements are not satisfied. 

SUA is payable to an individual who 
lacks eligibility for compensation under 
any State or Federal unemployment 
compensation law, provided such indi- 
vidual meets the qualifying employment 
and wage requirements of the applicable 
State unemployment compensation law 
and is not subject to disqualification 
under such law. 

New protection, equivalent to that 
provided under State unemployment in- 
surance laws, became available for the 
first time under the SUA program for 
up to 12 million workers not now covered 
under State laws. The major groups 
coyered by this program include: 

Farmworkers.—_With minor excep- 
tions, workers in agriculture are gen- 
erally excluded from coverage under 
State unemployment insurance laws. 
SUA provides such coverage for over a 
million farmworkers. 

Domestic workers.—Only four State 
unemployment insurance laws now re- 
quire coverage of any household workers. 
More than a million additional house- 
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hold workers receive protection under 
SUA. 

State and local government—Twenty- 
nine States now cover under their own 
laws substantially all State government 
employment, for a nationwide total of 76 
percent, or 2.3 million jobs; and eight 
States now cover under their own laws 
substantially all local government em- 
ployment for a nationwide total of 22 
percent, or 1.8 million jobs. However, 
more than 8 million workers in State and 
local government, who are still outside 
the regular UI system, are included un- 
der SUA. 

3. PROVISIONS OF H.R. 6900 


The maximum entitlement of 26 bene- 
fit weeks under the Federal supplemen- 
tal benefits—FSB—program, initially 
increased from 13 weeks in the Tax Re- 
duction Act of 1975, is extended from 
June 30, 1975, to June 30, 1976. This 
provides a combined maximum entitle- 
ment of 65 weeks of regular, extended 
and Federal supplemental benefits until 
June 30, 1976. As of July 1, 1976, the 
maximum FSB entitlement reverts to 13 
weeks, and the combined maximum to 
52 weeks, as provided under the original 
Emergency Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1974. 

The special unemployment assistance— 
SUA—program is extended through De- 
cember 31, 1976. The maximum number 
of benefit weeks under SUA is increased 
from 26 to 39, payable through June 30, 
1976. As of July 1, 1976, the maximum 
reverts to the original 26 weeks. 

In addition to extending benefits, H.R. 
6900 contains other amendments to title 
II of the Emergency Jobs and Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act of 1974, the 
special unemployment assistance pro- 
gram: 

Payment of SUA benefits to teachers, 
researchers, and principal administrators 
employed by schools is prohibited during 
the period between academic years or 
terms if they have contracts with any 
school for both such years or terms. 

The amount of SUA entitlement is 
reduced by the total amount of regular 
State benefits, extended benefits and 
Federal supplemental benefits drawn 
within the same benefit year. 

Some noncovered work—as defined 
under the permanent State-Federal un- 
employment insurance program—is re- 
quired for SUA entitlement. 

The benefit year provisions contained 
in State unemployment compensation 
laws are applied to SUA. 

The definition of noncovered work 
under SUA is clarified. 

Authority and procedures pertaining 
to the treatment of fraud and erroneous 
payments under SUA are established. 

Title ITI of this bill provides that the 
Virgin Islands may borrow money from 
Federal general revenues as is neces- 
sary to continue payment of benefits 
under its unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, Under existing Federal law, the 
Virgin Islands is precluded from par- 
ticipating in the Federal-State unem- 
ployment insurance program. The Vir- 
gin Islands, however, has had its own 
unemployment insurance program for 
several years. Because it is not covered 
under the Federal-State system, the 
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Virgin Islands cannot receive repayable 
advances from the Federal unemploy- 
ment account that are available to States 
that have depleted their unemployment 
insurance funds. 

No advances may be made to the Vir- 
gin Islands under the authority of this 
bill after June 30, 1976 and the total 
amount of loans shall not exceed $5 
million. Advances that are made must 
be repaid—without interest—by January 
1, 1978. 

With unempoyment at almost 9 per- 
cent and over 8 million Americans un- 
employed, we are facing the worst eco- 
nomic crisis since the depression of the 
1930's. We should all realize that condi- 
tions would be much worse if we did not 
have the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem in place. 

The extensions of the unemployment 
benefits provided in H.R. 6900 are des- 
perately needed to assist the millions of 
unemployed workers who are having dif- 
ficulty finding work, and to maintain the 
important stabilizing effect this pro- 
gram has on the general economy dur- 
ing periods of economic recession. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL), a distinguished member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Madam Chairman, 
H.R. 6900 extends unemployment bene- 
fits under two special programs: First, 
Federal supplemental benefits: and sec- 
ond, special unemployment assistance. 
The programs will otherwise expire on 
June 30. 

Unemployment compensation is one 
form of recession fighting that most peo- 
ple agree on. The income support that 
will be paid this year under these pro- 
grams and the basic program will prob- 
ably amount to $20 billion. In my 
judgment, this is the first priority anti- 
recession expense and I strongly support 
the bill. 

This bill is well above the budget— 
perhaps as much as $2 million. It is 
probably just as much over the budget 
resolution recently passed here. I have 
conscientiously voted against every au- 
thorization and appropriation that ex- 
ceeded these limits, but I feel so strongly 
about the priority of these funds, that I 
support H.R. 6900, and am, in fact, a 
cosponsor. 

This bill is not perfect. The trigger 
mechanism is inadequate. But, because 
of the difficulty in reconciling conflict- 
ing opinions on the trigger, and because 
of the need to extend these programs be- 
fore they expire, the committee deter- 
mined to pass a relatively simple exten- 
sion now, and to deal with complicated 
structural reform later. 

I hope the bill will be promptly passed. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. KETCHUM), 
a new member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and our subcommittee. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Madam Chairman, I 
joined my colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee in cosponsoring this bill with con- 
siderable reluctance. I realize that the 
bleak unemployment rate shows little 
sign of improvement, and this bill merely 
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extends an existing program. These 
speak in favor of H.R. 6900. But I am 
deeply disturbed by the continued ex- 
tensions in unemployment compensation 
benefits that seem to have become a 
trend in the last few years, and wish to 
add a note of caution to our discussions 
here today. 

The principal question we must ask is 
whether we wish UI to remain an unem- 
ployment insurance program or whether 
it is to serve as the vehicle for an in- 
come-maintenance program. To my 
mind, the idea of UI is to provide ade- 
quate benefits to enable people to live for 
a period of time while searching for an- 
other job. It seems reasonable that this 
period should have definable limits— 
such as 39 weeks. This limited view of 
UI has worked very well in the last 40 
years, and has won acceptance from em- 
ployer and employee alike. 

When we move into continued exten- 
sions of the program, when we move into 
a year or more of UI eligibility, the basic 
concept must change. In the first place, 
I believe we would be hard put to assume 
any further employer responsibility after 
39 weeks. If the Congress wishes UI to 
continue for an indefinite period it is 
only fair and logical that the Federal 
Government pick up the tab for what be- 
comes, in effect, a social welfare pro- 
gram, rather than asking our Nation’s 
employers to foot the bill, 

I also wish to point out that these 
extensions are bankrupting both the 
State and Federal UI trust funds. Sooner 
or later, if we keep extending the bene- 
fits, the money to pay for them will come 
out of the General Treasury. 

It is at that point, to which I submit 
we are rapidly moving, that unemploy- 
ment insurance actually becomes an in- 
come-maintenance program, of extended 
duration and funded by every American’s 
tax dollars. I believe that we should at 
least have the guts to call it by that 
name, and admit what we have done. 

The Subcommittee on Unemployment 
Compensation, I am pleased to say, is 
very aware of the problems facing UI. We 
shall shortly begin considering major 
legislation to reform the entire program. 
This bill will allow us the time to com- 
plete that task, while providing benefits 
for the currently unemployed. I support 
its passage. 

Mr. KAZEN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHUM. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Madam Chairman, I just 
find it ironic that we are called upon to 
spend $7.8 billion today, in addition to 
all the other billions we are passing here 
today in the employment program, and 
yet yesterday the House refused to leaye 
5,000 people who are now employed sim- 
ply because they work for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I just do not know 
what in the world we are doing. 

Mr. KETCHUM. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment. 

Mr. CORMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Brop- 
HEAD). 

Mr, BRODHEAD. Madam Chairman, I 
am pleased to express my support for 
this much-needed piece of legislation. 
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Madam Chairman, I represent an 
area in the State of Michigan, the city 
of Detroit and environs, which is very 
hard hit by unemployment at the cur- 
rent moment, and this legislation, as I 
can testify from my own experience, is 
desperately needec by thousands of my 
constituents. It will be of great benefit 
to the people of my district and to many 
other people throughout the country. I 
urge the Members to give this bill a 
speedy favorable vote. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, the bill that the 
Committee on Ways and Means brings to 
the floor tonight is a bill that does need 
to be passed. There is a problem in get- 
ting it to the other body and in trying to 
make sure that we reconcile whatever 
differences may exist between the two 
bills generally between now and the 30th 
of June. 

Madam Chairman, this is not an in- 
expensive bill. It. is $5.9 billion. If the 
expectations hold up, that is the esti- 
mate of how much will. be expended in 
fiscal year 1976 and in calendar year 
1976. 

The bill is not the same as the one 
the administration asked for and that 
I introduced in their behalf, along with 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE) and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL). That bill tried to 
deal with the issue with which the sub- 
committee found itself unable to deal; 
that is, the triggering mechanism. The 
triggering concept is different than the 
FSB and the SUA. The subcommittee, 
the Members will find from reading the 
report, is determined to deal with those 
issues in subsequent legislation in 1975. 
But we are not agreed amongst and be- 
tween ourselves on how we ought to do it. 

So we passed on that and, as a result, 
we will come back to it and, I hope, bring 
a bill that will enable us to resolve the 
problem, to deal with the FSB and the 
SUA benefits. 

This bill contains a number of modi- 
fications in the supplemental assistance 
program which came out of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor last year 
and was passed late in December 1974. 

They are technical amendments de- 
signed to bring both the programs into 
consistency. 

In addition to that, Madam Chairman, 
there is a provision dealing with the Vir- 
gin Islands, which I am pleased the sub- 
committee was willing to deal with. That 
is the provision that will enable the Vir- 
gin Islands to borrow up to $5 million out 
of the general fund to finance their pro- 
gram which will shortly, sometime this 
summer, run out of funds. 

Thus, the bill is an agreed bill. It is a 
bill supported by the administration. It 
is a bill which I think this body needs 
to pass tonight, and I urge its adoption. 

Madam Chairman, I support H.R. 6900, 
which would extend two unemployment 
benefit programs. One is the Federal Sup- 
plemental Benefits—or FSB—program, 
which permits the payment of up to 26 
weeks of “emergency” benefits under the 
regular unemployment compensation 
system. The other is the Special Unem- 
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ployment Assistance—or SUA—program, 
which pays benefits to those not eligible 
for regular unemployment compensation. 

The FSB program provides a third 
tier of benefits under the regular unem- 
ployment compensation system, which 
covers all but approximately 12 million 
American workers. The first tier is the 
basic State program, providing up to 26 
weeks of benefits for covered unemployed 
individuals. It is paid for out of State 
taxes levied on employers. 

The second tier, the extended benefits 
program, which is financed equally from 
Federal and State unemployment tax 
revenue, provides up to 13 weeks of addi- 
tional benefits, and is “triggered” on and 
off according to levels of the insured 
unemployment rate. 

The triggering mechanism has been 
adjusted by the Congress several times in 
recent years. Extended benefits now may 
be paid if the insured unemployment rate 
for the State or the Nation reaches 4 per- 
cent, a level well below the current na- 
tional rate. 

The FSB program grew out of the Em- 
ergency Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1971. This legislation permitted 
the payment of 13. weeks of benefits, be- 
yond the 39 available under the basic 
and extended programs, to workers in 
states with extraordinarily high levels of 
unemployment. This was a temporary 
program, extended once, and its benefits 
ceased being payable in April, 1973. 

A new third tier, this time called the 
Federal Supplemental Benefits program, 
was enacted in December of 1974. It also 
provided 13 additional weeks of benefits 
during periods of unusually high unem- 
ployment. 

Earlier this year, through an amend- 
ment to the Tax Reduction Act of 1975, 
the FSB program was extended, and the 
duration of benefits was increased to a 
maximum of 26 weeks—bringing the 
total number of benefit weeks possible 
under the regular unemployment. com- 
pensation system to 65. 

H.R. .6900 would continue the maxi- 
mum FSB duration of 26 weeks through 
June 30,.1976. After the date, the maxi- 
mum would drop back to 13.weeks for 
the rest of the calendar year, when the 
program would expire. 

The Special Unemployment Assistance 
program was developed by the Education 
and Labor Committee and incorporated 
into the Emergency Jobs and Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act of 1974. SUA ben- 
fits are paid to those who have had an 
attachment to the labor force as em- 
ployees but who are not eligible for ben- 
efits under the regular system. The large 
sectors of employment covered under this 
program are government at State and 
local levels, agriculture and domestic 
services. SUA benefits are payable up to 
26 weeks in any of some 400 areas, which 
are designated by the Secretary of Labor, 
if, over a 3-month period, the area has 
a total unemployment rate of 6.5 percent 
or if the total national rate, seasonably 
adjusted, is 6 percent. 

H.R. 6900 would extend the SUA pro- 
gram through calendar 1976. It also 
would increase the maximum duration 
of benefits to 39 weeks through June 30, 
1976. The maximum would then revert to 
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26 weeks for the remainder of the year, 
when this program also would end. 

H.R. 6900 additionally would: 

First. Prohibit SUA payments to teach- 
ers, researchers and principal adminis- 
trators of schools during summer months 
if they have contracts for the current 
and ensuing school years or terms. 

Second. Make the “benefit year” provi- 
sions of State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws applicable to the SUA program, 
thus enabling persons to establish suc- 
cessive benefit years if they can meet 
their State’s wage, employment and other 
requirements. 

Third. Reduce the amount of anin- 
dividual’s SUA. entitlement by the 
amount of benefits received under, the 
regular UC system, thus preventing what 
has been termed a “double dip payment 
of SUA benefits to those already pro- 
tected by the unemployment insurance 
program. 

Fourth. Require a SUA applicant to 
have some work experience, which is not 
covered under the regular unemployment 
compensation system before becoming 
eligible for SUA benefits. 

Fifth. Permit the Virgin Islands to bor- 
row up to $5 million from Federal gen- 
eral revenues to enable it to continue 
paying benefits under its unemployment 
insurance program. 

Federal law prevents the -Virgin Is- 
lands from participating in the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation sys- 
tem, but the territory has had its own 
unemployment insurance program for 
several years. 

Because it is not covered under the 
Federal-State system, the territory can- 
not receive repayable advances from the 
Federal Unemployment Account, and 
because its own unemployment account 
is rapidly being depleted, it soon will run 
out of money to pay benefits. At that 
time, it is possible that unemployed: Vir- 
gin Islands workers could become eligible 
for, and receive, SUA benefits. Thus, 
permitting the territory to borrow 
enough to maintain its current program 
seems to make a great deal of sense. 

H.R. 6900 provides that no advances 
could be made to the territory after 
June 30, 1976, and any advances which 
are made would have to be repaid by 
January 1, 1978. If the Virgin Islands 
subsequently should be included in the 
Federal-State system, any outstanding 
advances made under the authority of 
this bill should be treated as if they had 
been made from the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Account in the unemployment 
trust fund. 

Madam Chairman, H.R. 6900 repre- 
sents estimated additional unemploy- 
ment compensation costs of $5.99 bil- 
lion, covering two calendar years. The 
extension of benefit weeks under the 
FSB program would account for about 
$850 million of the total, but it should 
be noted that although the additional 
benefits are financed initially out of gen- 
eral revenues, they are repayable ulti- 
mately from Federal unemployment tax 
collections. 

The bulk of additional costs, $5.14 bil- 
lion, is required for extension of the SUA 
program and the added benefit weeks 
under that program through June 30 of 
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next year. This amount is entirely fi- 
nanced out of general revenues. 

The Labor Department has estimated 
that title III of the bill, which would 
permit the Virgin Islands to borrow from 
Federal general revenues, could add 
about $3 million in costs. 

H.R. 6900 does not attempt to resolve 
the many complex substantative prob- 
lems associated with the various unem- 
ployment compensation programs. How- 
ever, the Unemployment Compensation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means will address itself to these 
issues in the very near future. During 
public hearings held by the subcommit- 
tee earlier this year, we already have re- 
ceived testimony touching upon a num- 
ber of these matters, and we intend to 
consider them in greater depth, with the 
aim of developing a comprehensive bill. 

We know, for example, that programs 
which pay benefits to insured workers up 
to 65 weeks and to uninsured workers up 
to 39 weeks are justifiable only during 
periods of unusually heavy unemploy- 
ment. They were not designed for periods 
of economic normalcy. 

The administration offered a solution 
to this particular problem in H.R. 6504, 
which I introduced and which was co- 
sponsored by several of my colleagues on 
the committee. This bill included pro- 
visions for phasing out emergency and 
special unemployment benefits, and for 
applying modified “triggering” mecha- 
nisms which would be more sensitive to 
economic conditions in local areas. 

Because of the complexity of these pro- 
posed changes, the subcommittee decided 
to examine them in greater detail. There 
simply was not enough time to do so, 
however, before the FSB program ex- 
tension expires at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. But the chairman of our 
subcommittee has given assurance that 
in our deliberation on the broader issues 
of unemployment compensation, the ad- 
ministration’s proposals, as well as others 
dealing with the “triggering” provisions 
and the areas to which they might be 
applied, will receive careful and thor- 
ough review. 

Against this background, Madam 
Chairman, I strongly endorse H.R. 6900, 
and urge my colleagues to approve it and 
send it to the other body, where I hope 
it also will be speedily and favorably 
considered. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Madam Chairman, the 
gentleman has indicated the cost of this 
bill, and I think it is fair, and I hope the 
gentleman will agree to indicate to this 
body that the cost of this bill will run in 
excess by a considerable amount of the 
budget resolution which we have recent- 
ly passed, I think perhaps by nearly $2 
billion. But, like the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, I feel this is high priority 
money and deserves to be spent. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it does 
exceed both of those budget limitations, 
I do support the bill, as does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Madam 
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Chairman, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

The point the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. FRENZEL) has made I happen 
to think is valid. 

There was some question when the 
chairman of the Budget Committee ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
this afternoon, during consideration of 
the rule, as to exactly how much, in fact, 
it is over or under the budget resolution 
adopted by the Congress. My judgment 
is that it is over that resolution, but we 
will come to that reconciliation, as I re- 
call, some time in September of 1975, at 
which time I hope we will have more 
data, more information, on which to 
make a judgment. 

Mr. CORMAN, Madam Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Madam Chairman, once 
again the House is dealing with the com- 
plex and confusing question of unem- 
ployment compensation, and once again, 
I am afraid, we are postponing some of 
the hard decisions which I really believe 
must be made now to insure that this 
worthy system ‘will survive. 

Tonight I shall offer an amendment 
to H.R. 6900 which will raise the trig- 
ger levels which affect the Federal sup- 
plemental benefits—FSB—program. The 
93d Congress enacted the FSB program 
last December, and added 13 additional 
weeks of payments for the unemployed 
to the already 39-week payment level 
provided for under the regular and ex- 
tended benefit systems. 

Under the current triggers, which this 
bill propose to retain, the additional 
weeks of payments are triggered when 
either the national insured unemploy- 
ment rate is 4 percent for 3 consecutive 
months, or the State insured jobless level 
is 4 percent and the State has the ex- 
tended benefit program in effect. It is 
my feeling that these trigger levels are 
unrealistically low. 

My amendment would change both of 
these levels to a more reasonable scale 
of 5.5 percent. If my amendment were 
adopted, and this bill became law to- 
morrow, no State would lose the pay- 
ments it is currently receiving under the 
FSB program. This is because the latest 
figures—April—show our national in- 
sured unemployment rate to be 7.83 per- 
cent. 

But hopefully, this rate will decrease 
in the foreseeable future. If the national 
rate fell to 5.5 percent, then those States 
which had a rate of insured employment 
at 5.5 percent, would receive payments 
only for 39 weeks. According to the latest 
available statistics, 12 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are below the 5.5 per- 
cent mark. My amendment is strictly an 
attempt to make the unemployment pro- 
gram less onerous to those employers 
who may feel that the extremely low 
triggers will cause them to continue their 
Federal tax payments ad infinitum. My 
own State of Texas will have payments 
to the jobless restricted to 39 weeks if my 
amendment takes effect, and the national 
rates descends to 5.5 percent. 

My real efforts in this amendment is to 
ask the Congress to bite the bullet—to 
draw the line. It seems that year after 
year we have continued to operate in a 
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piecemeal, patchwork fashion. During 
the creation of the FSB program last 
December the Congress waived a signifi- 
cant portion of the triggering mechanism 
for a 2-year period. I strongly disagreed 
with that action, as I did when the same 
procedure occurred in previous sessions. 
It called for States to pay extended bene- 
fits when the insured unemployment 
rates was 4 percent and the rate was 
rising 120 percent over a corresponding 
period in 2 previous years. The 120 per- 
cent portion was waived last December 
as it had been in previous Congresses. 

The unemployment compensation pro- 
gram has worked well over the years. 
It has helped those who are workers, and 
who were suffering the consequences, in 
the majority of cases, from circum- 
stances beyond their control. The pay- 
ments made to these recipients was used 
to pay rent, buy groceries, and provide 
the basic amenities. I really do not be- 
leve that anybody is getting rich off 
unemployment payments. But the pro- 
gram is now facing serious difficulties. In 
my opinion, it is very necessary to retain 
the fiscal balance of unemployment com- 
pensation in order to maintain its via- 
bility. I suggest that the first step toward 
this beneficial goal is’ enactment of 
higher trigger levels. 

I urge you not to make a postponement 
of this crucial issue but to vote now in 
favor of the long-term health of the un- 
employment system. 

Mr. FISHER. Madam Chairman; as a 
subcommittee member and cosponsor of 
the bill I should like to add a word of ap- 
preciation and commendation for the 
quality of committee leadership in both 
parties which has contributed substanti- 
ally to the development of this proposal. 

One of the few bright spots in the 
history of this current recession has been 
the performance of our Federal-State 
system of unemployment compensation 
as an instrument for shoring up a sag- 
ging economy. Even before our national 
leadership had concluded that we were 
faced by a bona fide recession, this pro- 
gram had gone into gear—first on a lim- 
ited scale and then mounting to a $20 
billion-a-year operation which distrib- 
uted urgently needed purchasing power 
throughout the Nation. We can be thank- 
ful indeed that we had this program in 
place—not only because it gave us an 
operational headstart, but also because 
it provided the legislative base to which 
emergency extensions and expansions 
could be added. H.R. 6900 is a further 
urgently needed extension. 

As the committee report on the bill 
points out, however, this program-exten- 
sion legislation must be followed soon 
with some more basic legislative amend- 
ments addressed to the many shortcom- 
ings of the present statutes. During the 
many years when unemployment prob- 
lems were in the shade of public atten- 
tion, it was difficult to muster the in- 
terest and support required for legisla- 
tive revision, for this is a complex field 
which does not lend itself to quick leg- 
islative repairs by a committee preoc- 
cupied with other matters. Now that un- 
employment is high on the list of national 
concerns, we must address ourselves to 
the legislative backlog in this area. 
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The gentleman from California who is 
chairing this newly established subcom- 
mittee has planned its schedule wisely 
so as to permit an incremental approach 
to our substantial workload. First we had 
several weeks of background hearings to 
acquaint us with an overview of the work 
ahead. Next, we addressed ourselves to 
those urgent extension matters that re- 
quired immediate attention and reached 
an agreement of all members on the pro- 
visions of H.R. 6900. In a few more weeks 
we will begin our consideration of more 
fundamental changes in the basic sta- 
tutes—with the expectation that a sig- 
nificant number of the needed changes 
can be brought to the floor of the House 
before the end of the session of the 
94th Congress. 

Madam Chairman, our subcommittee 
has the biggest pact of its task still ahead 
of it. I am gratified by the start we have 
made, however—both in the planning 
and conduct of our legislative work and 
in the cooperative relationship that has 
been developed between our majority 
and minority membership. This is not 
only a complex legislative area, but it 
also involves many controversial issues, 
and we cannot expect to report future 
bills with unanimous support. We can 
expect, however, that the good start we 
have made will benefit our future legis- 
lative deliberations. 

Mr. CORMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Madam 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the bill by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Compensation and Special Un- 
employment Assistance Extension Act of 
1975”. 

TITLE I—ADDITIONAL THIRTEEN WEEKS 
OF EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION 

ADDITIONAL THIRTEEN WEEKS 

Sec. 101. Paragraph (3) of section 102(e) 
of the Emergency Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1974 is amended by striking out 
“July 1, 1975” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1976”. 

MODIFICATION OF AGREEMENTS 

Sec, 102, The Secretary of Labor shall, at 
the earliest practicable date after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, propose to each 
State with which he has in effect an agree- 
ment under section 102 of the Emergency 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1974 a 
modification of such agreement designed to 
provide for the payment of the emergency 
compensation benefits allowable under such 
Act by reason of the amendment made by 
section 101. Notwithstanding any provision 
of the Emergency Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1974, if any State fails or refuses, 
within the three-week period beginning on 


the date of the enactment of this Act, to 
enter into a modification of such agreement, 


the Secretary of Labor shall terminate such 
agreement. 


Mr. CORMAN (during the reading). 
Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that title I be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PICKLE 

Mr. PICKLE. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Prcxie: Page 
2, line 7, after the period insert the follow- 
ing new sentence: “Subparagraph (B) of 
section 102(c)(3) of such Act is amended to 
read ag follows: 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
there is a State ‘emergency on’ indicator for 
a week if there is a State or National ‘on’ 
indicator for such week, and there is a State 
‘emergency off’ indicator for a week if there 
is both a State and a National ‘off’ indicator 
for such week, as determined under subsec- 
tions (d) and (e) of the Federal-States Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1970 with the following modifications— 

“(1) in applying paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of such subsection (d), ‘5.5 per centum’ shall 
be substituted for ‘4.5 per centum’ each place 


it appears, 

“(ii) the last sentence of such subsection 
(a) shall not apply, and 

“(ili) Im applying paragraph (1)(B) of 
such subsection (e), ‘5.5 per centum’ shall 
be substituted for “4 per centum’.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “designed to 
provide” and all that follows down through 
the period in line 16 and insert “which re- 
flects the amendments made by section 101.” 


Mr. PICKLE. Madam Chairman, my 
amendment applies. to the Federal sup- 
plemental benefit program, the emer- 
gency benefit program. 

In essence what it says is this: If the 
national insured unemployment rate is 
5.5 percent—unemployment is 5.5 per- 
cent—for 3 consecutive months; or if 
the State insured rate is 5.5 percent, and 
the State has the extended benefits in 
effect, then the 5.5 level would apply 
with regard to the trigger mechanism. 

There is nothing complicated about 
it. Under the present law we use the 
percentage of 4 percent, and if there is 
a national unemployment rate of in ex- 
cess of 4 percent, then all these States 
are triggered in for the benefit program. 
This is unrealistically low, The em- 
ployers of the United States pay now a 
tax of five-tenths of 1 percent to at- 
tempt to pay for these extended bene- 
fit programs. We have seen them grow 
from 26 weeks to 39 weeks, to 52 weeks, 
and now we are asking for 65 weeks. 

I ask the Members how long do we 
continue this type of proliferation, us- 
ing the same old 4 percent level? 

Originally, when we established the 
extended benefits program, and it is a 
good program, we used the percentage 
of 4 percent plus 120 percent, which 
would represent chronic types of unem- 
ployment for a certain period of time 
for a 2-year period. Under these three- 
level conditions that benefits would be 
paid. Now we have lowered it to 4 per- 
cent, so each State in the Union is trig- 
gered, or drawing the benefits, the em- 
ployer is paying the tax, and there is no 
money to pay it. 

At least half the States are having to 
borrow from our funds now. I think 
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many of them may go bankrupt if some- 
thing is not done, 

Madam Chairman, each year I have 
asked for consideration of this matter, 
and each year the then chairman of the 
committee, and our present chairman, 
and our distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee this year, said yes, we are 
going to do something about that. 

But we never got any action. 

I think clearly again tonight that we 
must do something about it. I think we 
have reached a time when we ought to 
do something about it now. 

If we put this percentage in this bill 
no State is going to be disqualified. I must 
say to the Members it looks like the 
chances of going below 5.5 percent in the 
next 12 months does not look good. So 
no State is going to get hurt. At least this 
would be an honest assurance that we 
are putting into it realistic trigger levels. 

I think we have reached a point where 
we ought to be honest with the employers 
of the country who sponsored this type 
of program originally, who believed in it, 
who are willing to keep it going. But they 
also ask that the program not go bank- 
rupt, so I am here asking the Members 
to take this amendment either on the 
basis if the National or State is in excess 
of 5.5, the trigger would go into effect 
on that basis and not the 4 percent, and 
I ask the Members to support my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CORMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

(Mr. CORMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CORMAN, Madam Chairman, I ask 
for a “no” vote on this amendment. The 
triggering device in the unemployment 
compensation program is extremely com- 
plex. Several years ago we adopted a 
trigger which we found we could not 
live with because it was so inequitable in 
its application. I agree with the gentle- 
man that we must review the matter. His 
present proposal, if it should become ef- 
fective, could have disastrous effects 
among the various States. However, it 
probably will have no effect next year be- 
cause there is little hope that the insured 
unemployment rate is going to drop to 
5% percent nationally. But if it should, 
then we could have some peculiar situa- 
tions. 

For instance, the State of Texas, which 
has an insured unemployment rate of 
only 3.02 percent, would be triggered out; 
and then the unemployed workers in the 
city of El Paso, which has a 10.9 percent 
unemployment rate, would not be en- 
titled to either extended or Federal sup- 
plemental benefits. 

Mr. PICKLE, Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I am not asking this because it would 
affect my State. I am saying if we set the 
5.5 level, my State and others would get 
39 weeks and not go up to the 65. 

Mr. CORMAN. The administration has 
asked us to look at whether or not we 
need to trigger-on or trigger-off by 
areas smaller than States. Some of the 
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States, such as Texas and California, are 
extremely large. We may have large 
pockets of heavy unemployment where 
the extended and Federal supplemental 
benefits are badly needed, even though 
there is a relatively low unemployment 
rate in the rest of the State. The Unem- 
ployment Compensation Subcommittee 
will review the various trigger proposals. 
We will bring back to the House some 
reasonable triggering device before this 
session is over. 

I urge my colleagues to vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. PICKLE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Is the gentleman recommending that 
we adopt an area trigger? 

Mr. CORMAN. I am not recommend- 
ing it at this point. I am saying we must 
examine it and other proposals and de- 
cide which one provides the most equi- 
table system. 

Mr. PICKLE. The example the gentle- 
man gives is one of area triggering, and 
I do not believe the gentleman wants 
that. I recognize he does not want any 
changes. I think we at least ought to 
change the trigger. 

Mr. CORMAN. My position is the gen- 
tleman’s proposal would not take into 
consideration high unemployment in lo- 
cal areas within a large state. The ad- 
ministration’s proposal is just the re- 
verse, but we have not yet had time to 
decide which of the two, or perhaps a 
combination, is more realistic. I would 
urge the House to vote down this amend- 
ment. We had a trigger that was totally 
unworkable, and consequently we had to 
suspend it 6 times. I do not want a trig- 
ger which we must come back and sus- 
pend each time it is about to take effect. 

Mr. PICKLE. At least do I understand 
from the chairman of the subcommittee 
that he is going to come back with a 
realistic trigger? 

Mr. CORMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman's yielding. 

I want to join with him in opposing 
the Pickle amendment. The Committee 
on Ways and Means is exceedingly for- 
tunate to have the services of the gen- 
tleman from Texas. He has been involved 
in this program. He is knowledgeable 
about it. And there is a degree of com- 
plexity when we get into this area. 

My own judgment is that to make 
what in effect, frankly, would be a cos- 
metic change of 5% percent does not 
solve the problem. The committee is going 
to have to go back and take a much 
more careful, much more thorough look. 
This amendment does not end all of our 
problems; it only begins them; and the 
committee and the subcommittee will at 
some time, I hope, this year be able to 
reach some agreement on how to deal 
with this problem. 

This amendment is not the way to do 
it; I hope it is voted down. 
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Mr, CORMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Madam Chairman, I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman from Texas for call- 
ing the attention of the House to a most 
important defect in our program in this 
bill. I do think we are fortunate in hav- 
ing him working on this problem. I do 
concur that the trigger is unrealistic and 
in many respects unworkable, but, hav- 
ing heaped that much praise on the gen- 
tleman’s head, I must say I am going to 
oppose his amendment, as has the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and particu- 
larly as the gentleman from Texas has 
received from the chairman of the sub- 
committee his assurance that we are 
going back and going to work on and 
work out and develop a realistic trigger. 
I want to assure the gentleman from 
Texas I will be working with him for 
the thing he is trying to achieve. 

Mr. PICKLE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. PICKLE. Madam Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. I nave been given some 
faint praise by the former chairman, 
who is in the hall today. I have talked 
to the present chairman, the gentleman 
from California, and he has given me his 
assurance. I have received about all the 
praise and all the assurances I can use, 
so I think it is time for us now to do 
something about it. If we put it into ef- 
fect tonight, no States would fail to re- 
ceive their present benefits for the next 
18 months, so I do not know why there 
should be so much hesitancy on some- 
thing on which there is so much agree- 
ment. That being so, I think the Mem- 
bers ought to accept my amendment, 

Mr. FRENZEL. Madam Chairman, I 
must say I appreciate the remarks of the 
gentleman, and I must say I agree with 
most of what he has said, but having 
said that I am going to vote against his 
amendment and I hope it is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PIcKLE) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments to title I, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS OF EMERGENCY 
JOBS AND SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 

EXTENSION OF SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 206 of the Emergency 

Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 


1974 is amended— 

(1) by striking out so much of the first 
sentence as precedes “Provided, That” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Ex- 
cept as provided by subsection (b), the max- 
imum amount of assistance under this title 
which an eligible individual shall be en- 
titled to receive during any special unem- 
ployment assistance benefit year shall be 150 
per centum of the maximum amount that 
would have been payable to such individual 
during such benefit year as computed under 
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the provisions of the applicable State un- 
employment compensation law, but not ex- 
ceeding 39 times the weekly benefit payable 
to the individual for a week of total unem- 
ployment as determined under subsection 
(a) of section 205;"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Effective with respect 
to assistance for weeks of unemployment 
ending after June 30, 1976, the preceding 
Sentence shall be applied by substituting 
‘the maximum amount of regular compen- 
sation’ for '150 per centum of the maximum 
amount of regular compensation’ and by 
substituting ‘26’ for ‘39’.”. 

(b) Section 208 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “March 31, 1976” and 
inserting in Meu thereof “March 31, 1977”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “December 31, 1975” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “December 31, 
1976". 
DENIAL OF SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 

IN CASE OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF EDUCA- 

TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 202. Section 203 of the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 
is amended by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 
203.” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) An individual who performs services 
in an instructional research, or principal 
administrative capacity for an educational 
institution or agency shall not be eligible 
to receive a payment of assistance or a wait- 
ing period credit with respect to any week 
commencing during the period between two 
successive academic years (or, when the con- 
tract provides instead for a similar period be- 
tween two regular but not successive terms, 
during such similar period) if— 

“(1) such individual performed. services 
in any such capacity for any educational 
institution or agency in the first of such 
academic years or terms; and 

“(2) such individual has a contract to 
perform services in any such capacity for 
any educational institution or agency for the 
later of such academic years or terms.”. 


TECHNICAL AND CLARIFYING AMENDMENTS 


Src. 203. (a) Section 210 of the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 
1974 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“(c) Employment and wages which are not 
covered by the State law may be treated, 
under sections 203(1), 205(a), and 206(a), as 
though they were covered only if the em- 
ployment— 

(1) is performed by an employee (as de- 
fined in section 3121(d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954), and 

“(2) constitutes employment as deter- 

mined under section 3306(c) of such Code 
without regard to paragraphs (1) through 
(9), (10) (B) (ii), (14), (15), and (17) of 
such section. 
For purposes of paragraph (2), section 3306 
(c) of such Code shall be applied as if 
the term ‘United States’ includes the Vir- 
gin Islands”. 

(b) (1) Section 205 of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out the last sentence of 
subsection (b); and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) If an individual knowingly has made, 
or caused to be made by another, a false 
statement or representation of a material 
fact, or knowingly has failed, or caused an- 
other to fail, to disclose a material fact, and 
as a result of such false statement or rep- 
resentation or of such nondisclosure such 
individual has received an amount of assist- 
ance under this title to which he was not 
entitled, such individual— 

(1) shall be ineligible for further assist- 
ance under this title in accordance with the 
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provisions of the applicable State unem- 
ployment compensation law relating to fraud 
in connection with a claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation; and 

“(2) shall be subject to prosecution under 
section 1001 of title 18, United States Code. 

“(d) Any individual who has received an 
amount of assistance under this title to 
which he was not entitled shall repay the 
amount of such assistance to the State 
agency except that the State agency may 
waive such repayment if it determines that— 

“(1) the payment of such assistance was 
without fault on the part of the individual, 
and 

“(2) such repayment would be contrary 
to equity and good conscience, 


Instead of requiring repayment under this 
subsection, the State agency may recover the 
amount to be repaid by deductions from any 
assistance payable under this title or from 
any unemployment compensation payable to 
the individual under any Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation law administered by the 
State agency or under any other Federal 
law administered by the State agency which 
provides for the payment of any assistance 
or allowance with respect to any week of un- 
employment, during the three-year period 
after the date the individual received the 
payment of the assistance to which he was 
not entitled. 

“(e) Any determination by a State agency 
under subsection (c) or (d) shall be subject 
to review in the same manner and to the 
same extent as determinations under the 
State unemployment compensation law, and 
only in that manner and to that extent.”. 

(2) Section 210(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (3), by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (4) and inserting in Heu 
thereof a semicolon and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(5) ‘State agency’ means the agency of 
the State which administers the program 


established by this title; and 


“(6) ‘special unemployment assistance 
benefit year’ means the benefit year as de- 
fined in the applicable State unemployment 
compensation law.”. 

(c) Section 206 of such Act is amended by 
inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 206,” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) In the case of any individual who files 
a claim for assistance under this title during 
a benefit year which such individual has 
established under any State unemployment 
compensation law, the maximum amount of 
assistance under this title which such indi- 
vidual shall be entitled to receive during the 
special employment assistance benefit 
year established pursuant to such claim (as 
determined under subsection (a) without 
regard to this subsection) shall be reduced 
by the amount of any unemployment com- 
pensation received during the benefit year 
established under the State unemployment 
compensation law.”. 

(d) Paragraph (1) of section 203 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “(A)” after 
“shall be excluded” and by striking out “; 
and” at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, (B) if such employment and 
wages constitute his sole qualifying employ- 
ment and wages; and”. 

(e) Paragraph (4) of section 203 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “subsection 
(b)” and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graph (2)", 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall, 
at the earliest practicable date after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, propose to each 
State with which he has in effect an agree- 
ment under section 202 of the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 
1974 a modification of such agreement de- 
Signed to provide for the payment of the 
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special unemployment assistance allowable 
under such Act by reason of the amendments 
made by section 201. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, if any State falls or 
refuses, within the three-week period begin- 
ning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, to enter into such a modification of any 
such agreement, the Secretary of Labor shall 
terminate such agreement. 

(b) No compensation shall be paid to any 
individual under an agreement entered into 
by a State under the Emergency Jobs and 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974, by 
reason of the amendments made by section 
201 of this Act, for any week beginning be- 
fore whichever of the following is the later: 

(1) the date on which the State agreed to 
a modification of such agreement under sub- 
section (a); or 

(2) the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) The amendments made by section 202 
and subsections (c) and (d) of section 203 
shall apply to weeks of unemployment begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(d) The amendment made by section 203 
(a) shall take effect on December 31, 1974. 

(e) The amendments made by subsections 
(b) and (e) of section 203 shall take effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. CORMAN (during the reading). 
Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that title II be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CORMAN 


Mr, CORMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CORMAN: Page 
9, line 23, strike out “later” and insert 
“latest”. 

Page 9, line 25, strike out “or”, 

Page 10, line 1, strike out the period and 
insert “; or”. 

Page 10, after line 1, insert: 

(83) July 1, 1975. 


Mr. CORMAN. Madam Chairman, this 
amendment to title II will preclude pay- 
ment before July 1, 1975, of the 13 addi- 
tional special unemployment assistance 
benefit weeks provided under H.R. 6900. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
bring the bill into conformity with the 
provisions of section 401(b)(1) of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, as put into effect by 
H.R. 94-25. 

Although it is unlikely that payment 
of the additional SUA benefits would 
occur prior to the fiscal year 1976, this 
amendment prevents such an occurrence, 

Madam Chairman, I yield at this time 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. ADAMS). 

Mr, ADAMS. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Madam Chairman, this bill provides 
another opportunity for the House Budg- 
et Committee, the Rules Committee, 
and the various other committees of the 
House to continue the process of control- 
ling backdoor spending. 

As I previously stated during consid- 
eration of H.R. 4222, the National School 
Lunch Act, on March 24, 1975, the Budg- 
et Committee has established a pro- 
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cedure with the various committees of 
the House for determining whether a 
bill has backdoor spending provisions, 
either by contracting, borrowing, or 
granting entitlements without Appro- 
priations Committee action. We have 
asked the committees involved to try to 
work with the Budget Committee to re- 
move any objectionable provisions so 
the bill on resolution will not be subject 
to a point of order. If for any reason the 
problem has not been resolved, the mat- 
ter is presented to the Rules Committee 
which in turn may grant a waiver of sec- 
tion 401 of the Budget Act. Otherwise, 
the bill is subject to a point of order, un- 
less amended. 

This procedure has worked very well, 
and I want to thank the chairman of the 
Rules Committee and of the various 
committees and subcommittees of the 
House who have cooperated in making 
certain that backdoor spending provi- 
sions in bills were changed to avoid any 
potential point of order against the en- 
tire bill. I hope in the future all bills will 
be corrected in committee. 

In this case, H.R. 6900 potentially 
would have violated section 401(b) (1), 
which provides that no entitlement bill 
that creates new spending authority 
shall become effective before the first day 
of the fiscal year which begins during 
the calendar year when such bill is re- 
ported. This bill also might violate sec- 
tion 401(b) (2), which prohibits the es- 
tablishment of any new entitlement bill 
which exceeds the appropriate allocation 
in the most recently agreed-to concur- 
rent resolution, in which case the bill 
would have been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House to 
report it with that committee’s recom- 
mendations within 15 days. 

In discussion before the Rules Com- 
mittee, any possibility that H.R. 6900 
would violate section 401(b) (1) was re- 
moved by the statement of Chairman 
Corman, manager of the bill, that a com- 
mittee amendment will be offered to 
make certain that no entitlement will be 
available until after the beginning of the 
fiscal year on July 1, 1975. This is the 
amendment we are now discussing. 

The second section 401(b) (2) is not 
applicable this year because the Budget 
Committee, after consultation with the 
Appropriations Committee and other 
committees of the House, agreed not to 
implement that section until next year. 
This is set forth on page 3 of the 
Implementing Report of the House Budg- 
et Committee—House Report 94-25— 
filed March 3, 1975. 

The projection comparing the possi- 
ble expenditures under this bill with the 
amount allocated in the current budget 
resolution shows the wisdom of not im- 
plementing this section until next year. 
The Congressional Budget Office, created 
by the act, has only now begun to func- 
tion and was not able to give the com- 
mittee a projection of the cost of this 
bill which could be compared to the 
amount allocated to this function in the 
report on the concurrent resolution. 

This resolution indicates of the diffi- 
culty in dealing with estimates on entitle- 
ment bills until we have the Congres- 
sional Budget Office in operation which 
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can, in cooperation with the administra- 
tion, give us independent projections on 
the cost of these programs. 

I have been asked how the costs of 
H.R. 6900, Emergency Compensation and 
Special Unemployment Assistance Ex- 
tension Act of 1975, compare with 
amounts included for this function in 
the budget totals in House Concurrent 
Resolution 218, the first concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal year 1976. 

In future years when the Congressional 
Budget Act is fully implemented, the 
committees will be able to rely on the 
Congressional Budget Office for congres- 
sional estimates of costs associated with 
legislative proposals. Entitlement legis- 
lation which exceeds levels targeted in 
the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget would be referred to the Appro- 
priations Committee for its review prior 
to floor action. Because we do not have 
an estimating capacity in the Congres- 
sional Budget Office at this time, the 
Budget Committee did not implement 
this provision for this year. However, the 
staff of the Budget Committee has re- 
viewed the program proposals and the 
administration’s cost estimates, and has 
concluded that the costs of the proposed 
legislation would not exceed the esti- 
mates for this area assumed in the budget 
resolution, 

The administration’s cost estimate for 
title I, extension of unemployment in- 
surance for an additional 13 weeks, 
bringing the maximum to 65 weeks, is 
approximately the same as that assumed 
for this new activity in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 218. The administra- 
tion’s cost estimate for title II, special 
unemployment assistance for the work- 
ers not covered by unemployment insur- 
ance, is $1.850 billion more than that 
estimated for this new activity under 
the concurrent resolution. 

Included in the House Budget Com- 
mittee’s estimates for function 600, in- 
come security, is $3.50 billion for special 
unemployment assistance. In contrast, 
the administration estimates $5.35 bil- 
lion. However, the administration esti- 
mate for the program extension fails to 
take into account the experience with 
this program in the past 4 months, 
which indicates that program costs will 
be only 20 percent of the projection for 
the fiscal year 1975. This means the costs 
would be in the range of $1.5 billion or 
approximately $700 million below the 
budget resolution report estimate for this 
expense, 

I believe the Members can see from 
this difference in projections why it was 
not possible this year to implement this 
parsan, of the backdoor spending limita- 
tion. 

I am hopeful that by next year we 
will be able to give the costs accurately 
for these entitlement programs, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE III—LOANS TO THE UNEMPLOY- 

MENT FUND OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Sec. 301, (a) The Secretary of Labor (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the 
“Secretary”) may make loans to the Virgin 
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Islands in such amounts as he determines 
to be necessary for the payment in any 
month of compensation under the unem- 
ployment compensation law of the Virgin 
Islands. A loan may be made under this sub- 
section for the payment of compensation 
in any month only if— 

(1) the Governor of the Virgin Islands 
submits an application therefor no earlier 
than the first day of the preceding month; 
and 

(2) such application contains an estimate 
of the amount of the loan which will be 
required by the Virgin Islands for the pay- 
ment of compensation in such month. 

(b) For purposes of this section— 

(1) an application for loan under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be made on such forms and 
shall contain such information and data 
(fiscal and otherwise) concerning the op- 
eration and administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation law of the Virgin Islands 
as the Secretary deems necessary or relevant 
to the performance of his duties under this 
section; 

(2). the amount required by the Virgin 
Islands for the payment of compensation 
in any month shall be determined with due 
allowance for contingencies and taking into 
account all other amounts that will be avail- 
able in the unemployment fund of the Virgin 
Islands for the payment of compensation 
in such month, and 

(3) the term “compensation” means cash 
benefits payable to individuals with respect 
to their unemployment, exclusive of expenses 
of administration. 

(c) Any loan made under subsection (a) 
shall be repayable (without interest) not 
later than January 1, 1978. 

(d) No loan may be made under subsection 
(a) for any month beginning after June 30, 
1976. The aggregate of the loans which may 
be made under subsection (a) shall not ex- 
ceed $5,000,000. 

(e) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this section. 


Mr. CORMAN (during the reading). 
Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that title III be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The C . Are there further 
amendments to title III? If not, under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Miss Jorpan, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6900) to provide an additional 13 
weeks of benefits under the emergency 
unemployment compensation program 
and the special unemployment assistance 
program, to extend the special unemploy- 
ment assistance program for 1 year, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken: and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 381, nays 8, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 43, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 240] 
YEAS—381 


Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baidus 
Baucus 


Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 


Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar Jenreite 
Edwards, Ala. Johnson, Calif. 
Edwards, Calif. Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 


Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanen 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Butler 

Byron 
Carney 

Carr 
Cederberg 


Gilman 
Ginn 
Gradison 
Grassley 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 

- Michel 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Tl. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Corneil 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 


Daniel, R. W. Henderson 
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Mineta 
Minish 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md, 


Stanton, 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Vilman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, C. Ħ. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Ga, 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettt 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Patten, NJ. Sebelius 
Patterson, Calif Seiberling 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
uie 


Q 

Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 


Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr 
Ss 


Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 


NAYS—38 


Flynt Poage 


Symms 


Burleson, Tex, 
Carter McDonald 
Collins, Tex. Mahon 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Gonzalez 
NOT VOTING—43 


Goldwater Patman, Tex. 
Pressler 
Rose 
Shriver 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stephens 
Sullivan 


Anderson, Ill, 
Barrett 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bergland 
Boggs 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Burton, Phillip Landrum 
Lent 
Lujan 
Madden 
Melcher 
Mollohan 
Murtha 
Fiorio Neal 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the 
pairs: 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Beard of Tennessee. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Goldwater 

Mrs. Boggs with Mr. Broomfield 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Anderson of Dlinois, 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Johnson of Penn- 
sylivania. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Bergiand 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. Hannaford. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Madden. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Conable, 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. Pressier. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Downey of New York with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Mollohan,. 

Mr. Murtha with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. William J. Stanton. 

Mr, Wolff with Mr. Bob Wilson 


Wolff 
Young, Alaska 


following 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table; 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. TO- 
MORROW, THURSDAY, MAY 22, 
1975 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet at 10 
a.m. tomorrow, Thursday, May 22, 1975. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR THURSDAY 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to announce the program 
for tomorrow. 

At 10 a.m. tomorrow we will meet, 
Mr. Speaker, and the conference report 
on the Stock Exchange Act will come up 
at that time. Apparently it is not too 
controversial, and we anticipate that this 
will be through before the hour of 11. 

At the hour of 11 the House will be 
in recess for a reception to receive the 
former members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The proceedings should take 
about an hour, and then at 12 o’clock 
the House will be called back into order, 
at which time we will have the confer- 
ence report on the supplementary budget. 
I am informed by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) that he anticipates 
that this will take a couple of hours. 
Therefore, if things proceed in a normal 
manner, the House should be adjourning 
some time shortly after 2 p.m. tomorrow. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the vote on final passage on H.R. 
6674, the defense authorization bill, I 
was unavoidably detained, and did not 
arrive on the floor in time to vote. I, of 
course, favor the legislation and would 
have voted “aye” on rolicall 235. 


COMPREHENSIVE LEGISLATION 
FOR HEALTH CARE OF NATION'S 
ELDERLY AND DISABLED 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be joining my two distin- 
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guished colleagues, CLAUDE PEPPER and 
Ep Kocs, today, in sponsoring compre- 
hensive legislation to assist in the health 
care of the Nation's elderly and disabled. 

The Senate Special Committee on Ag- 
ing has been conducting hearings since 
1969 on the problems encountered by 
older Americans in receiving the special 
health care they require. This legislative 
package has been developed in response 
to the obvious need to change the health 
care delivery system for the aged, the 
disabled, and the chronically ill, 

Under the present system, the empha- 
sis has been on short-term care for acute- 
ly ill patients; on building elaborately 
equipped ‘physical plants which concen- 
trate on curing the disease but care little 
for providing for those who need less 
glamorous long-term care; and on edu- 
cating medical personnel who. feel un- 
comfortable outside the doors of their 
hospitals. This has resulted in a costly 
health care system, yet one that does 
not primarily involve itself with direct 
service to the patient. The problem is 
especially acute for the elderly who do 
not necessarily need to spend time in a 
hospital, but who do require some kind 
of supportive service, ranging from long- 
term care in a nursing home to remain- 
ing independent with some home health 
care. 

In many ways, medicare has not been 
responsive to these needs. Some health 
services, such as preventive care and out- 
patient drugs, are not covered by the 
program. 

Despite the valuable protection pro- 
vided under medicare, it now covers only 
40 pereent of the average medical bill for 
aged persons. This can be an intolerable 
burden for those who live on fixed, 
limited incomes. The lack of compre- 
hensive coverage has meant that many 
feel they cannot afford health care and 
neglect to seek the help they need; it 
means that when they finally do seek 
help their health may be beyond repair. 

Every week, another investigation of 
nursing homes shows our elderly to be 
the victims of our health care system; in 
most areas of the country, it is impossible 
for them to receive quality long-term 
care. It is the most costly and least 
responsive system imaginable, and the 
passage of medicare seems to have 
resulted in higher costs and less service. 

This package seeks to correct these 
abuses. The emphasis is on providing a 
variety of care to enable the elderly to 
avoid unnecessary and costly hospitaliza- 
tion and in correcting some of the prob- 
lems in our long-term care facilities. It is 
hoped that this will reduce the cost of 
quality health care, require higher stand- 
ards in our nursing homes, and increase 
the access to home health care for those 
who need it. 

The evidence overwhelmingly supports 
the need of this package of legislation; 
in fact, any delay would be uncon- 
scionable. We simply cannot afford to 
continue to ignore the special health 
needs of our elderly, especially in light 
of the fact that our population balance 
is shifting—more and more of us are 
getting older and older, and with prop- 
er health care, more of those years 
could be spent being productive mem- 
bers of society. 
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STRIPPER WELL LEASE EXEMPTION 
REGULATION 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 19, an PEA amendment 
on stripper well lease exemption regula- 
tion was submitted to Congress. It is 
difficult in a short period of time to de- 
termine how much this exemption would 
profit the oil companies, but if it would 
permit additional domestic production 
in the amount of a little over 5 percent 
to go to the OPEC price, it would result 
in more than $1 billion a year additional 
revenue for the oil companies. FEA could 
have achieved the same amount of pro- 
duction at a much cheaper price if, for 
instance, it had simply provided by rule 
that production of a well up to 20 bar- 
rels per day should sell at $7.50 per bar- 
rel. The increased revenues to the oil 
companies would be only a third as great 
as under the deregulation process. 

There was no time to examine these 
questions in a committee of the House 
because of the short time frame permit- 
ted in the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act of 1973. That act provides in 
section 4(g) (2) that a 5-day period be- 
gins to run after submission of the 
amendment to Congress and that such 
amendment shall take effect if neither 
House disapproves the amendment. Af- 
ter 2 days of that period had already 
run, the amendment has not yet been 
printed and distributed to the Members 
of the House. 

The only way, under our rules, that 
disapproval could be had would be by 
direct action by the Rules Committee 
without consideration of the matter at 
all by the committee of primary jurisdic- 
tion, the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. This flaw would be 
corrected in H.R. 4035 presently out of 
the Rules Committee and available for 
action in the House. 

I merely want to point out to my col- 
leagues how the present structure of the 
law and the rules governing committees 
and House action permit a possible bil- 
lion dollars to be handed over to the oil 
companies by FEA fiat. It is shocking to 
say, but true, that a billion dollars is a 
small amount compared to what might 
be done through a total deregulation 
order. 

I earnestly urge the leadership and my 
colleagues to consider H.R. 4035 at the 
very earliest opportunity after the re- 
cess in order that the integrity of the 
proceedings of the House, its dignity and 
its respect, be protected. H.R. 4035 would 
allow a reasonable period of 15 days for 
consideration of such a giveaway amend- 
ment as the one now before us. 


FMHA AND RURAL HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 


(Mr. EVANS of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
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Agriculture and Related Agencies re- 
cently held hearings on the Farmers 
Home Administration budget request. 
Subsequently, the National Rural Hous- 
ing Coalition, represented by Mr. Lee P. 
Reno, submitted their analysis of that 
request and its implications for rural 

g programs. I would like to present 
Mr. Reno’s testimony for your considera- 
tion at this time: 


Six months ago, the National Rural Hous- 
ing Coalition was among the participants at 
President Ford's “summit conference” on 
economic problems. Then, as now, we were 
in the grip of both Inflation and depression, 
and we believe that some of the points we 
presented to that conference are an appro- 
priate backdrop to consideration of the spe- 
cific proposals and programs with which this 
committee must deal, 

Housing has been a major victim of both 
inflation and recession. Rising costs have 
priced a growing proportion of Americans— 
now the vast majority—out of the market 
for new housing. The median price of new 
housing rose by more than 50 percent (51.3%) 
between 1970 and 1974 and is now over 
$35,000. Only about 12 million of the 55 
million American families have enough in- 
come to purchase new housing, and this, 
as much as lack of financing, is the reason 
for the present huge Inventory of unsold new 
houses—few of which, however, are in rural 
areas. 

Most people now realize that there is a 
housing “crisis.” Emergency housing legis- 
lation is now nearing final passage. What 
this crisis really means is that urban and 
suburban parts of our nation are now feel- 
ing the same problems which rural areas 
have felt for generations: high costs in rela- 
tion to Income, lack of financing, and ab- 
sence of stagnation of delivery systems. The 
remedies before the Congress, however, do 
not seem to be addressed to dealing with the 
crisis of housing people who need help; 
rather—with the exception of foreclosure 
relief—they are addressed to a crisis in the 
housing industry. 

The appropriation bill which is now before 
you ts, in many ways, far more significant 
than the pending emergency legislation in 
its impact on rural people who need housing 
help. It is not, however, a response either 
to the current housing emergency or to long- 
standing housing needs. It is not even a 
stand-pat program. Rather, it represents fur- 
ther lessening of an effort that has alweys 
been far too small and inadequate. 

The Administration's budget . request, 
with few exceptions, is at or below last 
year’s level. It totally eliminates two critical 
programs for low income people: farm labor 
housing and self-help housing. It fails to 
provide for the new rent supplement pro- 
grams, necessary to bring 515 rental housing 
within reach of low income people, particu- 
larly the elderly (more than half of whom 
live in rural areas). It again does not pro- 
vide for 604 grants, to assist low income 
owners make repairs. It reduces the funds 
available for subsidized assistance through 
interest credits. 

The budget before you calls for a total of 
66,460 subsidized units during 1976, and 
40,925 unsubsidized units—a total of 107,- 
358 new, existing, or repaired units financed 
with the assistance of the Farmer’s Home 
Administration. Yet, the Rural Housing Al- 
Hance has estimated that there are 2.3 mil- 
Hon households in FmHA service areas need- 
ing better housing and with sufficient income 
to repay a FmHA loan. 

In 1949, Congress set the national goal of 
a decent home and a sultable living environ- 
ment for every American family. In 1968, 
Congress provided for meeting that goal 
within a decade through provison of 6 mil- 
lion subsidized new or rehabilitated units. 
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In 1974, Congress, as part of the Housing 
and Community Development Act, reiterated 
that 6 million unit goal. Today, with less 
than 3 years to go, we are at least 4 million 
units short of the goal. And FmHA’s pro- 
posed budget will not significantly advance 
us toward it. Nor will it significantly relieve 
critical unemployment im construction in 
rural areas. Indeed, since the budget pro- 
poses to assist 7,500 fewer new units through 
subsidized programs than are planned for 
this year, it seems clear that the budget 
proposal will contribute to unemployment— 
reducing by 15,000 the number of construc- 
tion and other jobs which would result if 
these units were provided. (Using the rule 
of thumb that each new unit creates directly 
or indirectly. about two workyears of em- 
ployment). 

The National Rural Housing Coalition is 
strongly supporting an effort to reach our 
housing goal of 6 million subsidized units 
during the 1968-78 decade by providing 3 
million additional units under subsidized 
programs of HUD and the Farmers Home 
Administration during the next three years. 

This p proposal is embodied in H.R. 
6240, introduced on April 22 by Hon. Parren 
Mitchell and 14 others. This legislation, if 
enacted, would provide, in addition to the 
numbers usually financed: 

Farm labor housing grants for 8,000 units; 

502 interest credits for 80,000 new homes; 
and 

515 interest credits for 25,000 units, with 
at least 5,000 of these receiving rent sup- 
plements. 

In other words, instead of the 33,800 sub- 
sidized new units proposed by the Adminis- 
tration, we propose 113,000 subsidized new 
units, and we urge that this committee in- 
crease the rural housing authorizations by 
enough to provide them. In this context, we 
would concur with the Administration effort 
to finance 23,000 existing dwelling with 502 
interest credits; with new construction re- 
ceiving heavy emphasis, the availability of 
interest credits for existing dwellings in- 
creases housing choices. But financing exist- 
ing housing should be regarded as an ad- 
jJunct to the provision of new units, not a 
substitute for new construction, This is par- 
ticularly true in a time of tight housing 
supply and growing population in most rural 
counties. 

The budget before you, as just pointed 
out, fails adequately to meet the needs of 
moderate Income people who can only obtain 
decent homes of their own through interest 
subsidies. But it at least keeps some momen- 
tum going, although at a slower pace than 
this year's. 

When it comes to the FmHA programs de- 
signed to serve the very poor—those who need 
housing help the most—FmHA is silent. It 
proposes the termination of the only two 
programs designed to provide additional 
housing for very low income people: the farm 
labor and self-help housing programs. We 
can only speculate as to why no mention was 
made of the termination of these programs 
in the FmHA budget statement. Our specu- 
lation is that both the omission of these 
critical programs from the budget, and 
FmHA's failure to mention this omission, 
stem from a basic insensitivity to the needs 
of low income people. Two years ago, FmHA 
itself estimated that there should be an ad- 
ditional 130,000 units of farm labor housing. 
Self-help housing is the only opportunity for 
many poor people to get homes of their own— 
and, it should be evident that the savings in 
interest subsidy over the life of the loan be- 
cause of the reduced mortgage amount more 
than pay for the technical assistance which 
is necessary and provided. 

We urge appropriation of the full amounts 
authorized for farm labor housing grants and 
for self-help technical assistance. 

The authorizations themselves fall far 
short of the level of program required to 
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meet these low income needs. But they would 
permit processing many new applications. 
This year, for example, we understand that 
FmHA has aiready received applications for 
more than $30 million for grants for farm 
labor housing. Only $5 million is available 
to meet this demand. Surely, therefore, ap- 
propriation of the remainder authorized— 
approximately $40 million—would permit 
development of further applications, create 
additional employment and, most important, 
provide decent shelter for farm workers 
whose present housing is deplorable and 
disgraceful. 

There are other housing programs which 
FmHA has not implemented nor asked for 
funds to do so. A provision of annual ap- 
propriations acts in the past has prohibited 
use of funds for administration of the 504 
grant program, thus effectively eliminating 
it. This provision should be dropped, so that 
504 grants can be made to low income peo- 
ple, particularly elderly home owners living 
on fixed social security, or other retirement 
incomes, or little or no incomes at all, so that 
they can make the repairs necessary to make 
their homes livable. There has recently been 
much discussion of ways to provide insula- 
tion and other measures to meet the energy 
crisis and help people cope with the rising 
costs of fuel. Section 504 grants combined 
with loans provide one obvious answer for 
very low income homeowners, and at least 
$10 million should be provided without fur- 
ther delay. 

We also note the needs for funding for Sec- 
tion 506 research and study programs for 
rural housing, and 525 technical and super- 
visory assistance programs. Such funds, for 
improved housing and delivery systems, 
could well prove cost-effective and more 
than pay for themselves, 

Finally, and of major importance, we note 
the needs for additional staff and administra- 
tive expense funds for FmHA. While FmHA 
Officials cite to Congressional committees and 
others their improvements in efficiency and 
personnel utilization, people in the field try- 
ing to deal with FmHA—and many FmHA 
field people themselves—constantly tell us 
how truely understaffed the agency is. Even 
had FmHA responsibilities not been increased 
during 1974, its staff should have been. Last 
year, we recommended $200 million for sal- 
aries and expenses; this year, with pay in- 
creases, higher costs, and new responsibili- 
ties, the need should clearly be far more. 

In 1962, FmHA had about $1.3 billion in 
loans outstanding. By 1974 this had risen to 
$13 billion. During the same period the man- 
years of employment in the agency rose from 
approximately 5,300 to 8,200. Loans made 
cia sig from $600 million a year to $3.5 bil- 

on. 

In conclusion, we urge this committee to 
act on these Farmers Home appropriations 
in the context of critical rural housing 
needs, and the opportunities and obligations 
which FmHA has to meet them. 

If the sums involved seem large, they are 
not compared to other housing subsidies. The 
major housing subsidies identified in the 
federal budget are the tax expenditures for 
home owners. The deduction of mortgage 
interest and property taxes by home owners 
will cost the federal government an esti- 
mated $11.3 billion during 1976, according 
to the OMB estimate. 

We ask, if these tax expenditures required 
- appropriation process, would this commit- 

ee: 


1. approve & $1.4 billion subsidy for home 
owners with incomes over $50,000? 

2. approve a $4.7 billion subsidy for home 
owners with incomes from $20,000-$50,0002 

8. provide that people with incomes suf- 
cient to itemize their tax returns (say, about 
$15,000) should be entitled to an $8.5 bil- 
lion subsidy program? 


That, members of this committee, is what 
the current tax laws provide. The tax sub- 
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sidies, we realize, are outside your jurisdic- 
tion; but you can and should provide more 
adequately in this bill for the housing needs 
of low and moderate income rural Americans, 
and the cost will be far less than tax expend- 
itures for people at the upper end of the in- 
come scale. In this time of economic and 
housing crisis, you can do no less. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO CONTROL 
AGENCIES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


(Mr. DEL CLAWSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
constitutional separation of powers is 
explicit. We will all agree that Congress 
is empowered to write the laws of the 
land. And yet, I believe all of us in this 
body have taken note of increasing in- 
stances of blurring the clear definition of 
these powers by actions of agencies in 
the executive branch. Only a few “horror 
stories” are required to persuade us that 
eternal vigilance is the price we must 
pay if we are not to relinquish the law- 
writing function to a swarm of eager 
bureaucrats. Under the guise of “imple- 
mentation” they can wreak changes, 
build empires, soar to heights of imagi- 
native mismanagement of the public 
weal undreamed of in the Halls of Con- 
gress when the original legislation was 
written and enacted. 

With increasing frequency we resort to 
legislation saying in effect “whoa” to 
prevent specific regulations from going 
into effect. The directives are promul- 
gated as a result of legislation approved 
in the Congress with no intent to au- 
thorize what emerges in the way of 
burdensome Federal redtape, disruption 
of the lives of individual citizens and 
entire communities or costly wasteful 
regulation by the executive branch. 

We are putting out bureaucratic brush 
fires when what we need is an efficient 
fire prevention system. I am introducing 
today a bill which is intended to provide 
such a system. The bill will establish a 
method whereby the Congress may pre- 
vent the adoption by the executive 
branch of rules and regulations which 
are contrary to law or inconsistent with 
congressional intent or which go beyond 
the mandate of the legislation which 
they are designed to implement. For the 
information of my colleagues the full 
text follows: 

A bill to establish a method whereby the 
Congress may prevent the adoption by the 
executive branch of rules or regulations 
which are contrary to law or inconsistent 
with congresisonal intent or which go be- 
yond the mandate of the legislation which 
they are designed to implement 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

whenever any officer or agency in the execu- 

tive branch of the Federal Government (in- 
cluding any independent establishment of 
the United States) proposes to prescribe or 
place in effect any rule ör regulation to be 
used in the administration or implementa- 
tion of any law of the United States or any 
program established by or under such a law, 
or proposes to make or place in effect any 
change in such a rule or regulation, such 


officer or agency shall submit the proposed 
rule, regulation, or change to cach House of 
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Congress together with a report containing 
a full explanation thereof. 

(b) Except as provided in section 2, any 
proposed rule, regulation, or change de- 
scribed in subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive 60 legislative days after the date of its 
submission to the Congress as provided in 
such subsection, or at such later time as may 
be provided in the rule, regulation, or change 
itself or in the report submitted therewith. 

Sec, 2. (a) No proposed rule, regulation, 
or change described in the first section of 
this Act shall be placed in effect if, within 
the 60-day period described in subsection 
(b) of such section, either House of Congress 
adopts a resolution in substance disapprov- 
ing such rule, regulation, or change because 
it contains provisions which are contrary 
to law or inconsistent with the intent of the 
Congress, or because it goes beyond the man- 
date of the legislation which it is designed 
to implement or in the administration of 
which it is designed to be used. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall prevent the 
Congress, at any time during the 60-day pe- 
riod described in subsection (b) of the first 
section of this Act, from adopting a concur- 
rent resolution specifically approving the 
rule, regulation, or change involved; and 
upon the adoption of any such concurrent 
resolution the rule, regulation, or change 
may become immediately effective. 

(c) The referral, reporting, and consider- 
ation under this section of any resolution 
with resepct to a proposed rule, regulation, 
or change in either House of Congress shall 
be governed by the Rules of that House 
which are applicable to other resolutions in 
similar circumstances. 

(d) As used in this Act, the term “legisla- 
tive days” does not include any calendar 
day on which both Houses of Congress are 
not in session. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall apply with respect 
to all proposed rules, regulations, and 
changes therein which (but for the provi- 
sions of this Act) would take effect on or 
after the first day of the first month which 
begins after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR, CARL C. BRUM- 
BACK, PUBLIC HEALTH DIRECTOR 
OF PALM BEACH COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. ROGERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, Thursday, 
July 3, 1975, Dr. Carl L. Brumback will 
be honored with a testimonial dinner by 
the community he has so faithfully 
served as the public health director of 
Palm Beach County for the past 25 years. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not unusual for a 
Member of Congress to give just due and 
recognition to a distinguished constitu- 
ent, but I believe that Dr. Carl Brum- 
back, who is affectionately known as the 
“Dean of Public Health,” should be 
given special honors. 

Dr. Brumback was born in Denver, 
Colo. He attended public schools in Kan- 
sas. He earned his AB and his MD degrees 
at the University of Kansas and his 
MPH degree at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

He served his country in the Army 
Medical Corps during World War II, as 
chief of medicine in Kassel, Germany. 
He retired from the U.S. Army Reserve 
as colonel. 

His public health career started in 1947 
as health officer in Laclede County, Mo. 
He then became Director of Public 
Health for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Since 1950 and 
until now he has been the public health 
director for Palm Beach County. 

He took over the department when it 
consisted of only a few employees and 
minimum equipment and built it to an 
institution of more than 300 employees 
in 15 health clinics and community 
centers. 

Despite his busy schedule he was 
awarded a diploma by the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine. He is a 
fellow of the American Public Health 
Association, the American College of Fre- 
ventive Medicine, and the Royal Society 
of Health. He is a member of Alpha Chi 
Sigma, Phi Sigma, Nu Sigma Nu, Delta 
Omega, the American School Health 
Association, the Pan American Medical 
Association, and the Florida Society for 
Preventive Medicine. 

Many deserved honors have come his 
way. He holds the Meritorious Service 
Award, 1968, of the Florida Public Health 
Association, the Certificate of Recogni- 
tion from Alpha Kappa, and is an honor- 
ary member of the Florida Nurses As- 
sociation. 

His comprehensive knowledge of pub- 
lic health has brought him teaching ap- 
pointments as adjunct professor of bio- 
logical sciences at the Florida Atlantic 
University, as clinical associate profes- 
sor at the University of Florida, and as 
field training preceptor at the University 
of North Carolina. 

Among his numerous publications and 
papers were Community Responsibility 
for Promotion of Positive Health among 
the Aging, the Development of Commu- 
nity Health Centers, the Agricultural Mi- 
grant, Hepatitis Epidemic-in the Young 
Drug-Oriented Society, and many more. 

In his 25 years of public health service, 
Dr. Brumback has already amassed a 
lifetime’s work of honors and accom- 
plishments. His advice and counsel is 
sought by the county, the State, and the 
Federal Government. He has the respect 
and admiration of his colleagues and 
the community. But more than his ac- 
complishments, his unflagging zeal and 
his sincere endeavor to help the poor and 
deprived make him a great human being. 

In his years of service to Palm Beach 
County he was offered higher posts and 
greater financial rewards, but he always 
felt it his duty to pursue his conviction 
that public health and the delivery of 
qualified health services was his mission. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to express the 
hope that Dr. Brumback will continue for 
many years in the service he so out- 
standingly represented in Palm Beach 
County and in the State of Florida. Our 
Nation can be proud to honor and pay 
tribute to one of its finest citizens. 


TWO NEW WILDERNESS AREAS 
NEEDED 

(Mr. TALCOTT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced two pieces of environ- 
mental legislation which are of vital im- 
portance to the area I represent, and 
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which would be of great benefit to all 
Americans. First, I have submitted a bill 
to establish a Lopez Canyon Wilderness 
in San Luis Obispo County and, second, 
I have introduced a bill to establish a 
Pinnacles Wilderness. 

Lopez Canyon is lecated within the 
Las Padres National Forest in San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., along the central coast of 
California. Lopez Canyon is an area of 
unsurpassed natural beauty, and is pri- 
marily a wild, rough, highland with out- 
croppings of picturesque rocks and—ex- 
cept for three flat, fern-covered Valleys— 
the area is covered mainly with pine, oak, 
and chaparral, 

Pinnacles National Monument, which 
covers parts of San Benito and Monterey 
County, is a wild rock wonderland of 
narrow canyons and spectaculor pano- 
ramas; it is a contrast of tree-shaded 
parklands and hot, dry chaparral covered 
mountainside. 

I want to particularly stress that I have 
revised the Lopez Canyon bill for last 
year’s version to include a substantial 
amount of additional acreage in the wil- 
derness area. There is also provision for 
the extension of the boundaries of the 
Pinnacles Monument and for the inclu- 
sion of this additional acreage in the 
wilderness area. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully support the wil- 
derness area concept; it is one of the 
most innovative and farsighted concepts 
of recent years. By designating Lopez 
Canyon and Pinnacles as wilderness 
areas, we can preserve the unspoiled nat- 
ural beauty of these areas and assure 
that future generations of Americans 
may be able to rediscover with awe and 
wonder the joys of living with nature. 


OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
RANDALL) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of our Committee on Aging, I have 
requested this time so that members of 
the new House Select Permanent Select 
Committee on Aging, as well as other 
House members, might have an oppor- 
tunity to commemorate Older Americans 
Month. In keeping with this purpose Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all members have 3 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp on this 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, Older Americans Month 
1975 was designated by President Ford’s 
Proclamation No. 4371 issued on May 1, 
1975. At this point in the Recorp, I will 
read the full text of this proclamation as 
published in the Federal Register: 
PROCLAMATION 4371—OLpDER AMERICANS 

MonrtH, 1975—sY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 

A PROCLAMATION 

There is Increasing awareness throughout 
America of the growing national resource 
represented by our older citizens. Their col- 
lective knowledge, experience, and energy 
can contribute significantly to raising the 
quality of life for all Americans. 

As we approach our national Bicentennial, 
it fs important to take special notice of older 
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Americans. They have made and are making 
significant contributions to our Nation. It is 
fitting that we not lose sight of the contin- 
uing contributions this generation can make 
nor of our commitment as a society to meet 
their needs. 

The First White House Conference on Ag- 
ing in 1961 produced a senior citizens char- 
ter of rights and obligations. The Second 
White House Conference on Aging, held in 
1971, broadened that recognition and deep- 
ened our commitment to providing oppor- 
tunities to our older citizens for maintenance 
of income and health and for self-realiza- 
tion and continuing usefulness. It is appro- 
priate to update the charter in light of grow- 
ing knowledge and recognition of the needs 
and abilities of our older citizens. People of 
all ages should join in the development of a 
declaration of rights and obligations of older 
persons so that it can be proclaimed as part 
of our Bicentennial celebration. 

Now, therefore, I, Gerald R. Ford, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate the month of May 1975 as Older: 
Americans Month. I urge everyone to pare 
ticipate in the efforts to achieve the goal of 
proclaiming a new declaration of rights and 
obligations for older persons, which can be- 
come a rallying point for our Nation during 
the Bicentennial year of 1976 and a guide to 
action during the years ahead. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this first day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-five, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred ninety-ninth. 

GeraLD R. Porn. 
(FR Doc. 75-11797 Filed 5/1/75; 12:45 pm) 


Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that this ofi- 
cial recognition be made of the contribu- 
tions and achievements of our more than 
21 million senior citizens in our modern 
industrial society, as well as also recog- 
nizing the many problems which are 
unique to older Americans. Older citi- 
zens haye been the driving force in our 
Nation. They are the generations which 
propelled our economy through the 
boom-years of the 1920’s, which per- 
sisted and survived the economic chaos 
of the depression of the 1930's, and which 
geared up the massive national produc- 
tivity during the 1940’s that helped 
achieve victory for the United States 
and our Allies during World War II. 

Through the diligence, loyalty, and 
plain hard work of those older Ameri- 
cans we honor this month, our Nation 
has grown into the most powerful, influ- 
ential, and affluent country in the history 
of the world. They have contributed im- 
measurably to our economy and our so- 
ciety during their own lifetimes by their 
productive efforts, their community en- 
deavors, service in our Armed Forces, in 
the raising of families, and in countless 
other ways. 

Unfortunately, these accomplishments 
and contributions of our senior citizens 
toward the realization of our modern af- 
fluent society have been largely taken 
for granted. In a society that increas- 
ingly concentrates on the needs and vir- 
tues of the young, advancing age is too 
often viewed in abstract negative terms. 
Older Americans are “grouped” as a 
class on too many occasions, rather than 
being considered as individuals, each 
with a particular set of skills, experience, 
knowledge, needs, and unique problems. 

There is also a tendency to put older 
citizens “on the shelf,” so to speak, 
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as if they had nothing more to contribute 
to our society. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I was therefore 
pleased that, in his proclamation, Presi- 
dent Ford recognized this fact by taking 
note of the future efforts of which older 
Americans are capable, he said: 

There is increasing awareness throughout 
America of the growing national resource 
represented by our older citizens. Their col- 
lective knowledge, experience, and energy 
ean contribute significantly to raising the 
quality of life for all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, today the rate of our 
aging population is growing more rapidly 
than the rate of population generally. 
We currently have slightly over 21 mil- 
lion persons in the United States aged 
65 and over—about 9.5 percent of our 
total population. But at the present rate 
of population growth, by the year 2000 
there will be some 28 million Americans 
aged 65 or over—between 12 and 16 per- 
cent of our estimated total population, 
75 years ago at the turn of the century, 
the average lifespan for a person in this 
country was only 49 years. Today, be- 
cause of the control of diseases from in- 
fancy to adulthood and other medical ad- 
vancements, life expectancy has risen to 
71 years. 

This makes it even more important 
that we take adequate steps now to deal 
with the needs of older citizens so that 
as the numbers grow even larger in the 
coming decades we are not too little, too 
late in catching up with escalating re- 
quirements. Congress has been diligent 
in facing up to the economic and medical 
needs of our senior citizens, although it 
is obvious to us all that much more needs 
to be done. 

Older Americans are not immune to 
the same types of economic hardships 
imposed on all citizens by the twin mon- 
sters of inflation and recession. It is a 
tragic fact that today in our land one 
out of every six persons aged 65 or over 
exists on a poverty-level income. Sky- 
rocketing medical costs now mean that 
only slightly more than 40 percent of the 
hospitalization costs of our. older cit- 
izens are covered by medicare. Millions 
of senor citizens live in dilapidated 
housing units. many of such units lack- 
ing even basic plumbing facilities. Prop- 
erty taxes are spiraling upward, impos- 
ing still other economic hardships on 
those elderly persons squeezed by in- 
flation. 

Transportation of older citizens for 
medical, recreational, or even shopping 
needs is too often not available, thus 
adding to the isolation and psychologi- 
cal hardships of many millions, The high 
cost of food and other basics has caused 
severe nutritional deficiencies for many 
millions more. Adequate diagnostic, hos- 
pitalization, medical, and nursing home 
care is lacking for many millions of our 
senior citizens. 

Another related problem that affects 
all citizens has been the subject of hear- 
ings by our select committee on aging’s 
retirement income and employment sub- 
committee during the past month. I refer 
to the short-range and long-range finan- 
ri problems of the social security sys- 

em., 
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Mr. Speaker, the various programs 
affecting the aged, the disabled, the sick, 
blind, and dependents administered by 
the Social Security administration affect 
the lives and the economic well-being 
of many millions of our citizens. Today, 
1 out of every 7 persons in this country 
receives a social security check each 
month. Some 100 million Americans will 
make a payment to the social security 
system this year, In addition to the mil- 
lions of older Americans who receive 
benefits, nearly 5 million children and 
2.5 million disabled individuals and their 
spouses are also beneficiaries of the pro- 
gram. Millions of other needy elderly, 
blind, and disabled Americans receive 
benefits under the supplemental secu- 
rity income—SSI—program. Many other 
millions receive benefits under the medi- 
care or medicaid programs. 

In previous remarks here on the House 
floor during the past several weeks, I 
have reported on the information pro- 
vided during our aging committee's 
hearings on social security financing. We 
have received testimony on this subject 
from outstanding national experts such 
as Social Security Commissioner James 
B. Cardwell, former Commissioner Rob- 
ert M. Ball, and Mr. Cyril F. Brickfield, 
counsel to the National Retired Teachers 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, and his col- 
leagues. Iam pleased to note that despite 
the hysterical articles predicting bank- 
ruptcy of the social security system, 
there are neither short- nor long-range 
problems of providing adequate financ- 
ing that cannot be dealt with by Con- 
gress to effectively relieve the current 
financing problems. Th: reserve funds 
are more than adequate to take care of 
the short-run annual deficits now oc- 
curring because of the recession and high 
number of unemployed workers. 

The longer range problems can be 
remedied by several alternative plans to 
compensate for the declining birth rate 
in recent years. All of the expert wit- 
nesses were in agreement on these basic 
points. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be noted here 
that Congress has kept the faith with 
the American people and with the con- 
cept of the social security system by pro- 
viding adequate revenue to the various 
trust funds, as was possible to estimate 
at the time, for each amendment to the 
Social Security Act that increased bene- 
fit levels or otherwise improved the sys- 
tem. The current short-run financial 
deficit in the system is, therefore, not 
the result of any congressional short- 
coming but can be directly attributed 
to the most severe economic recession in 
this country since the 1930's. 

It should also be noted that Congress, 
by amending the Social Security Act to 
provide for automatic increases in the 
benefit levels to reflect cost-of-living in- 
creases, has made it possible for the mil- 
lions of social security beneficiaries to 
maintain living standards despite in- 
flationary pressures. Counting the most 
recent 8 percent cost-of-living increase 
for social security beneficiaries, to be re- 
flected in checks received in July, 1975, 
Congress has approved benefit increases 
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that amount to 76.5 percent during the 
past 5 years. 

The Older Americans Act of 1965, pro- 
viding Federal funds to the States and 
local entities to develop and support a 
variety of programs to help meet the 
needs of older Americans in such areas 
as housing, health, transportation, recre- 
ation, nutrition, and employment, has 
been a positive driving force for our sen- 
ior citizens. 

The 1975 amendments to that act, 
passed by an overwhelming vote here in 
the House earlier this year, will further 
improve the present law in making addi- 
tional types of services available to our 
senior citizens. They include homemaker 
and other home services, residential re- 
pair and renovative programs, counsel- 
ing and legal assistance programs, and 
a prohibition against discrimination 
based on age in any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial support. We 
all hope that the other body will also 
act promptly on this far-reaching series 
of amendments as contained in H.R. 
3922 so they may be enacted into law 
this, year. | 

Mr. Speaker, our colleagues, the gen- 
man from Florida (Mr. PEPPER), chair- 
man of the Aging Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Long-Term Care, ' 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
KocH), are to be commended for their 
sponsorship of a series of 49 major bills 
that would make significant improve- 
ments in medical and nursing home care 
programs for the aged. They are also 
being sponsored by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss). I am 
also pleased to be listed as a cosponsor 
of these important measures and trust 
that they will be considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee this year. 

In this commemoration of Older 
Americans Month 1975, Mr. Speaker, 
we, in Congress, are sending a clear mes- 
sage to all of our elderly citizens. That 
message is— 

Your Nation and all of your fellow Ameri- 
cans commend you on a job well done. Your 
contributions during your Hfetimes have 
helped make America great and have helped 
all of us enjoy the highest standard of living 
in the history of the world. Surely, we have 
problems—economic, social, global. But we 
will persevere and go on to even greater 
achievements as a country and as a people. 
We have kept faith with you in enacting 
programs to improve the quality of your 
lives and will strive in the years ahead to 
do an even better job to make certain that 
you fully enjoy in greater abundance the 
fruits of your labor, dedication, and 
sacrifices. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join Chairman RanpaLL and 
members of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Aging in commemorating the con- 
tributions and accomplishments of older 
Americans in our modern Society. Earlier 
this month, on May 8, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a “Tribute to 
Older Americans,” at page 13662, and 
I shall extend that tribute today by not- 
ing some of the progress the Congress 
has made in this last session of the 94th 
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Congress in the consideration of legisla- 
tion benefiting this most deserving group 
of Americans who have contributed so 
much toward making this Nation a land 
of hope and opportunity for all. 

The Older Americans Act Amendments 
of 1975 were passed in the House very 
early in this session on April’8 and this 
bill, H.R. 3922, is now in the Senate. 
The bill authorizes $2.6 billion through 
fiscal 1979 to extend and strengthen old- 
er Americans programs, and creates & 
new special service program for the eld- 
erly aimed at providing alternatives to 
institutional care for the elderly. I was 
honored to author title VII of the act, 
which provides for the nutrition pro- 
gram for the elderly. Alternatives to in- 
stitutional care will be a prime consid- 
eration of the Subcommittee on Health 
Maintenance and Long-Term Care, 
which I chair. I was honored to join Sen- 
ator Frank Moss, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Long-term Care in the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, in 
the introduction of 36 bills on April 29 of 
this year, which are part of a 48-bill 
nursing home reform package toward a 
national policy with respect to the in- 
firm elderly. The first 12 bills were intro- 
duced on March 12 in the Senate by 
Senator Moss and cosponsored in the 
House by Congressman Ep Kocnr. Today, 
Representative Kocu and Ihave reintro- 
duced the entire package, joined by 52 
of my colleagues on all the bills, and 110 
on the home health services bill which 
is part of the package. 

There are some provisions in the pro- 
posals which I would like to see amended 
and some may require refinments. I be- 
lieve my subcommittee wil respond to 
our very special challenge to see that we 
make constructive recommendations to 
the legislative committees here in the 
House regarding the priorities of consid- 
eration of this legislation during the 94th 
Congress. The home services, counseling 
assistance, residential repairs and trans- 
portation for the elderly which we have 
provided already in the Older Americans 
Act amendments must be strengthened 
and supported by the provisions in the 
package of bills toward a national policy 
with respect to the infirm elderly. 

Mr. Speaker, I was heartened recently 
to note that the Louis Harris survey of 
old age and public attitudes confirmed a 
belief that I have had for many years re- 
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grams to meet the social, recreational, 
nutritional, welfare and health needs of 
our Nation’s elder generation. In this 
largest survey ever made of atiitudes to- 
ward the elderly among the aged and the 
American public in general, Harris found 
that 71 percent believe the Government 
should use tax funds to heip support the 
elderly. He also found that the aged 
would like to keep working as long as 
they can and generally feel they are bet- 
ter off than the public imagines. The sur- 
vey indicated older Americans “are pret- 
ty alert ... They feel full of life.” 

Mr. Speaker, let us pay the greatest 
tribute our society may pay to older 
Americans of every race, creed and color. 
Let us consider Federal programs to sup- 
port older Americans efforts to preserve 
their health and their dignity and to en- 
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able them to continue to make a contri- 
bution to their families, their communi- 
ties and their country. I pledge I shall do 
everything I can to see that Federal leg- 
islation financed out of general revenues 
are enacted to help older Americans help 
themselves. 
The tribute referred to follows: 
TRIBUTE TO OLDER AMERICANS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, May 1975 has 
been designated by the President as “Older 
Americans Month.” 

In this period we are privileged to comply 
with the Great Commandment, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” for our older Amer- 
icans are, in fact, the fathers and mothers 
of our generation. 

Who more than they deserve our honor 
and our tribute? 

They have brought forth our generation. 
They have made for our generation a great 
and beautiful land with an inspiring history 
and tradition offering not only material but 
great spiritual blessings. 

They have provided great institutions, af- 
fording and protecting the freedom that we 
enjoy under our Constitution, and our 
American way of life. 

They haye kept our land free of aggres- 
sion and conquest so that we enjoy the rich 
heritage of liberty and personal dignity. 

These fathers and mothers—our elderly 
of today—not only brought us into this 
beautiful land of ours, but they cared for 
us in our infancy. They nurtured us to 
strength and maturity. 

They gave us education. They helped us to 
enjoy the blessings of a family and to find 
our place in the community and in our coun- 
try to become a part—a meaningful part— 
of our time and generation. 

They have in general provided the moral 
climate and the standards for our genera- 
tion; fixed our family and national objectives, 
aims and aspirations—set the standards, as 
it were, of our time. 

They have in general created the wealth 
which is our national inheritance and made 
possible the good life that we enjoy. 

While helping us to enjoy material bless- 
ings, they have also taught us, as Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said in a 
memorial address: 

“Life can still be lifted into poetry and 
lit with spiritual charm.” 

Is it not appropriate then that we keep 
the Commandment to honor our fathers and 
mothers who have done so much for us? 

Now that they have moved from the flood 
of life into its eddies, its quiet waters, surely 
we are not to forsake them or cease to give 
them the loving care which they may re- 
quire. Do we not owe them the tender duty 
to see that they receive the special care their 
long-burdened bodies may require and that 
they enjoy the friendship and comradeship 
and association with others which would 
dispel the pall of loneliness which may other- 
wise fall upon them? 

Are they not deserving of adequate nutri- 
tion to sustain their aging bodies? And can- 
not we make provision which will assure that 
they shall not want? 

Are they not entitled to live in some place 
they are proud to call home, be it a residence, 
apartment, or the house of another? 

These are some of the questions that a 
generation wishing to honor its elders—its 
fathers and mothers—should ask itself in 
this month of May which is dedicated to 
older Americans. 

Now the Earth is bursting with the beauty 
of spring. The lovely flowers in their beauty 
and glory are glowing everywhere, attesting 
that nature has again emerged from the 
cycle of winter into a new exhilaration of 
life. 

We cannot make the elderly young again 
if we would, but we can bring a sense of 
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spring to their hearts. We can freshen their 
spirits. We can inspire their minds at this 
season in May with a new sense of belong- 
ings—a new sense of importance, a new 
happiness. 

The most beautiful flower we could give 
to them would be the rose of love that costs 
nothing, And there are many such flowers 
in every heart which could be given in great 
profusion without impoverishing the giver. 

Let us then so enrich the lives and increase 
the happiness of our fathers and mothers— 
that they will truly be able to say with poet 
Browning: 

“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 
Our times are in his hand.” 


Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Select Committee on 
Aging, I rise today to join with my col- 
leagues in recognizing the month of May 
as Older Americans month. 

The senior citizens of this country are 
indeed one of the most valued yet ne- 
glected segments of our society. They 
have given freely and enthusiastically of 
themselves for the good of their families 
and the Nation. They have served this 
country well in its times of need and now 
in the autumn of their lives it is the duty 
of the U.S. Government to lend willingly 
the assistance they require to live out the 
remainder of their existence usefully, 
meaningfully, and with dignity. 

Older Americans month is a time dur- 
ing which each of us should ponder how 
we have responded to our responsibility 
to the elder citizens of America. It is a 
time when we should consider the steps 
we can and must take to provide the nec- 
essary help to these older people. 

The recession we are now experiencing 
is exacerbating the many problems that 
have long confronted the elderly. This, 
more than any other period, is a timely 
moment for us to assess the needs of 
these respected persons and meet them 
swiftly and appropriately. 

Mr. Speaker, I request the Members of 
this body to work seriously to relieve the 
deep suffering of the older people of this 
country—and Older Americans Month is 
the right time to begin. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, if we were 
to devise a motto to properly describe the 
task before the Select Committee on Ag- 
ing, I believe that phrase would read— 
vigilance and advocacy. 

It is the responsibility of this commit- 
tee to be the Federal watchdog on issues 
affecting the elderly; namely, hous- 
ing, consumer protection, employment, 
health and social services, economic well- 
being, and legal assistance. As a com- 
mittee, we are committed to hear the 
grievances, the concerns and frustrations 
facing older Americans. We are here to 
investigate problem areas, particularly 
those involving governmental neglect 
and omission, and to insure vigorous en- 
forcement of Federal laws and policies. 
We are here to recommend to Congress 
approaches that will strengthen our 
commitment to the elderly and end the 
stopgap and ineffectual solutions of the 
past. 

It is my hope that this committee will 
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become a vehicle for reform and national 
awareness—one which seeks elderly par- 
ticipation in forming legislative solu- 
tions affecting their lives. In this sense, 
the Committee on Aging acts as an om- 
budsman and advocate for the elderly 
within the Federal structure. 

As chairman of the Housing and Con- 
sumer Affairs Subcommittee, I intend to 
focus on five broad but related issues— 
the need for housing opportunities, tax 
reform and relief, legal assistance, con- 
sumer and credit protection, and eco- 
nomic and energy problems. These issues 
involve qunestions of equal opportunity 
and basic human justice. 

In the area of housing, the subcom- 
mittee will direct its attention to the 
lack of housing opportunities for the 
elderly, the need for adequate housing 
and mobile home standards, high prop- 
erty tax rates and tenant rights. Further, 
we will investigate the need for a total 
life approach in our elderly programs— 
one in which housing is linked to other 
vital social services, including health, 
transportation, education and employ- 
ment. 

In the area of consumer protection, 
the subcommittee will develop a strategy 
and enforcement program for protecting 
consumer rights of the elderly. That ef- 
fort must include what one senior orga- 
nization calls “the right to safety, the 
right to be informed, the right to be 
heard and the right to choose.” We need 
aggressive Federal action against decep- 
tive practices which prey on the elderly, 
particularly those involving the sale and 
dispensing of therapeutic devices such 
as hearing aids. We must establish Fed- 
eral safety and efficiency levels, includ- 
ing preclearance procedures, for poten- 
tially harmful medical and therapeutic 
devices. We must investigate the full 
range of consumer fraud and false rep- 
resentation, from land sales, lending and 
labeling practices, to price gouging. We 
must press for the establishment of a 
consumer protection agency and a net- 
work of consumer advisory boards 
throughout the country. 

In the area of legal assistance, the 
subcommittee will study the need for ex- 
panded legal services to the elderly, as 
well as probe into issues involving com- 
mitment to mental institutions, guard- 
ianship, age discrimination in credit, 
housing and insurance. 

On tax reform, the subcommittee will 
seek to establish a program of equitable 
tax relief for the elderly beyond the 
short-term results of the recent tax re- 
bate act. 

On food and energy practices, the sub- 
committee will examine the dilemma fac- 
ing many elderly persons—the choice be- 
tween either going cold or starving be- 
cause of soaring price increases. We must 
work for a fair and equitable energy pro- 
gram which will protect the elderly and 
financially strapped citizen. We must de- 
velop a national food plan which will 
assure adequate nutritional meals for all 
Americans. 

All of these issues demand our full 
attention. It is the role of this subcom- 
mittee to document the injustices and 
exploitation perpetrated against the el- 
derly, and seek solutions in partnership 
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with elderly groups and representatives. 
It is both a forum for the expression of 
grievances and a Federal advocate on 
their behalf. I welcome this opportunity 
and challenge as a member of the Select 
Committee and chairman of its Housing 
and Consumer Affairs unit to join in the 
struggle for equal opportunities and eco- 
nomic justice for older Americans. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join today with my colleagues 
in the House to pay special tribute to 
our Nation’s senior citizens. President 
Ford has proclaimed the month of May 
as Older Americans Month, and I would 
like to take the opportunity to thank 
the distinguished chairman of our Select 
Committee on Aging for scheduling this 
special order. 

The needs of the aged are widely varied 
and cut across the entire field of Govern- 
ment and legislative responsibility. As 
was pointed out during the House debate 
on the Committee Reform Act last fall, 
several standing committees of the House 
have had responsibility for legislation 
affecting the elderly, but there was no 
committee concerned with the relation- 
ship of these problems to each other. I 
feel the House made a wise decision in 
establishing a Select Committee on Aging 
and am honored to serve on this new 
body. 

The problems besetting our elderly cit- 
izens are myriad and complex—housing, 
income, transportation, health, and the 
maintenance of adequate income in the 
face of rampant infiation. Our mobile 
and fast-moving society has created difi- 
culties not so commonly encountered by 
previous generations of senior citizens. 
Many senior citizens have been faced 
with the specter of living out their de- 
clining years miles away from loved 
ones; they are fearful that they will not 
have the financial and physical resources 
to care for themselves. 

This should instead be the time to 
enjoy a deserved retirement after years 
of toil. We owe our Nation’s senior citi- 
zens a debt of thanks for a job well done 
and a promise that we will not forget 
them now. 

During the coming months, the Aging 
Committee will be looking into a variety 
of areas dealing with retirement income, 
health care, housing and consumer in- 
terests, and community services as they 
relate to the elderly. It is both a challenge 
and a privilege to be involved in this 
undertaking. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
tirely appropriate that President Ford 
has designated May as Older Americans 
Month and that we here in the House of 
Representatives should pause from our 
routine business and contemplate on the 
accomplishments, needs, and aspirations 
of our senior citizens. 

The Congress has made important 
progress in assisting older Americans to 
meet their needs in the areas of income 
maintenance, health care, housing, 
transportation, and social services, The 
recent amendments to the Older Ameri- 
cans Act will help to meet these needs; 
however, there is still very much work to 
be done. 


I am particularly pleased about title 
VIII of the Older Americans Act which 
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seeks to provide alternatives to institu- 
tional care. Under this provision of the 
legislation, State and local governments 
would be encouraged, and in some in- 
stances, mandated to provide the elderly 
with homemaker and health care serv- 
ices. There has previously been a serious 
lack of legislative proposals to provide 
alternatives to institutionalization. All 
legislation should be geared toward this 
vital goal of assisting older Americans 
in remaining active, productive members 
of society and allowing them to remain at 
home if at all possible among their fam- 
ily and friends. Providing homemaker 
and health care services to the elderly 
will also save the taxpayers millions of 
dollars because home health care is three 
times less expensive than hospitalization 
and four to five times less expensive than 
a nursing home. 

A recent book titled “Nobody Ever Died 
of Old Age” expresses so well the thought 
that many old people die from loneliness, 
neglect, and the refusal of society to let 
them continue to live the life to which 
they have become accustomed. 

The Congress must take the leadership 
in changing the national attitude which 
now tends to segregate old people from 
the mainstream of American life. I agree 
with the idea expressed by many others 
that older Americans are our most 
wasted national resource. 

Discrimination against people on the 
basis of their chronological age is known 
as agism and is a very destructiye voice 
in our society. 

We cannot afford to waste the talents 
and experience of our senior citizens by 
not encouraging them to work. A careful 
review should be made of the possibility 
of extending the protection against age 
discrimination past the age of 65. The 
retirement test of the social security sys- 
tem must be eliminated so that the el- 
derly can be encouraged to work instead 
of being penalized for working. The Fed- 
eral Government must set the example 
by allowing workers to remain employed 
longer. 

A particularly urgent problem is the 
difficulties faced by a 50-year-old worker, 
for example, who suddenly loses his job 
and is not yet old enough to retire or the 
50-year-old woman who suddenly loses 
her husband upon whom she has depend- 
ed for support. This age bracket of work- 
ers has serious problems in getting jobs 
because employers think they are too 
close to retirement age to make a con- 
tribution to a business. This is a prime 
example of agism which needs to be 
wiped out. 

Allow me to emphasize with several 
examples my main point which is that 
our objective should be to quit segregat- 
ing the elderly from the rest of society 
and treating them differently solely on 
the basis of age. This attitude kills the 
spirit of the elderly and leads to their 
gradual decline. 

A registered nurse with many valuable 
years of experience applied for part-time 
work at a local hospital to supplement 
her social security benefits. The hospital 
refused to hire her because they wanted 
someone to work full time. The woman 
would have been very happy to work full 
time, but the economics of the resulting 
reduction in her social security benefits 
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and her being forced to continue paying 
social security taxes on her earnings just 
did not make the job worthwhile. So- 
ciety was deprived of her valuable sery- 
ices. 

Another example of how we try to 
change the lifestyles of older people and 
remove them from their familiar sur- 
roundings also comes to my mind. An 
89-year-old woman lived alone in a 
mountainous region in southwestern Vir- 
ginia. She had lived in this house for al- 
most 50 years, and she had been there 
alone since her husband died 15 years 
earlier. Her children decided that she was 
too old to stay there alone any longer. 
They worried about the lack of indoor 
plumbing, the wood burning stove, and 
the lack of a telephone. Please under- 
stand that this woman was alert, happy, 
and in excellent health. Her children’s 
concern was just that she was too “old” 
to live alone. How you determine when 
someone is just too old to live alone is 
unclear to me. 

The woman was moved to town to live 
with her children. The elderly woman’s 
granddaughter noticed her grandmother 
becoming depressed and generally less 
alert. She appeared to have lost her will 
to live. 

The perceptive granddaughter had a 
phone installed in her grandmother's 
country house, hired a neighbor boy to 
chop her wood, and promptly moved her 
grandmother back home. The grand- 
mother’s mental health improved mark- 
edly, she planted a garden and continued 
to raise her chickens as she had done for 
many years. She lived a productive life 
to age 96 in the familiar surroundings of 
her own home. 

The point of these stories is that our 
attitudes and our laws do not reflect the 
reality that old people are no different 
from young people. They want to stay 
in their homes and continue to make pro- 
ductive contributions to society. We must 
stop discarding old people in nursing 
homes or sentencing them to a poverty 
stricken, boring existence. 

Let us spend this month praising the 
creativity, wisdom, and experience of the 
elderly. Let us be outraged at the neglect, 
discrimination, and loneliness to which 
they are subjected and dedicate ourselves 
anew to alleviating their problems and 
preserving their dignity. 

Mr. BEARD of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Speaker, it is an easy matter for me or 
any Member of the Congress to fashion 
tributes on any given occasion, from 
something like National Pickle Packers 
Week to the eventual destiny of the 
Washington Bullets. 

On the occasion of Older Americans 
Month, we cannot permit ourselves to 
deal in soaring rhetoric or mundane 
claptrap. The 22 million elderly of this 
Nation have been in the political spot- 
light for a dozen years now, wielding 
enormous influence, fighting to be free 
of their second-class status in so many 
areas and awakening the country to the 
remarkable potential that has been 
shunted aside by the so-called youth 
movement that has seized much of the 
business community of this country. 

Perhaps there is a tendency to think 

t of older Americans as a segment of so- 
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ciety confined to wheelchairs, nursing 
home beds or tiny apartments, supported 
solely by social security or inadequate 
pensions. What young Americans must 
learn and understand is that what we do 
in the next few years will directly affect 
them in the not too distant future. 
While efforts must be made to make life 
more bearable for the older American 
who cannot earn a living, I think busi- 
ness and industry must rethink its at- 
titude toward the man or woman who 
has reached middle years. Thousands of 
people in America continue to make sig- 
nificant contributions in every walk of 
life despite the fact that they may be 
in their sixties or seventies while other 
thousands with outstanding capabilities 
cannot be employed because of the age 
barriers which are being lowered per- 
ceptibly as the years go by. 

The examples of accomplishment by 
active senior citizens are everywhere, in 
business, science, social service, the law, 
medicine, education and government. 
The inspiration of these dedicated peo- 
ple has moved hundreds of thousands of 
older Americans to seek out opportuni- 
ties for learning and the record of en- 
roliment in adult education programs is 
loaded with people in their senior years. 
I point specifically and with considerable 
pride to the adult education program of 
the City of Providence School Depart- 
ment, headed by one of the most ener- 
getic and innovative persons in the field 
of adult education, Dr. Mary C. Mulvey. 

I salute the older American with the 
cherished hope that younger Americans 
will somehow reorder their thinking with 
respect to their seniors so that our so- 
ciety may come nearer to that cohesive- 
ness and cooperative spirit that were the 
hallmarks of the national purpose that 
founded this great country of ours. 

Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, depres- 
sion, discouragement, listlessness and 
senility are natural and progressive re- 
actions to growing old in America. That 
is certainly not to say that all senior 
citizens suffer the torment of isolation 
and “give up” on life. Seniors in Con- 
necticut’'s Fifth District are active in our 
communities, providing service to insti- 
tutions for the mentally retarded and 
the mentally disturbed, helping each 
other with housekeeping chores and 
house repairs, providing legal counsel- 
ing, transporting other seniors to cen- 
ters for recreation and hot meais—and 
the list of accomplishments is endless. 
We are just now beginning to recognize 
that we have ignored this very vital seg- 
ment of our population and with fore- 
sight and planning in the next few years 
we can help them help themselves. 

Seniors do not need to be cordoned off 
from our communities and closeted care- 
fully in homes or retreats, in fact we 
need their experience and expertise. 
What we can and must do is educate 
our population to the process of “learn- 
ing to grow old.” Eisdorfer and Lawton 
say in their book “The Psychology of 
Adult Development and Aging” that 
“you learn to be old just as you learn to 
do anything else in life.” Despite physio- 
logical changes and problems with 
which we can all learn to adapt, be- 
havioral changes occur when we have 
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not learned to grow old and retain a 
positive self-image. Our society offers 
far too little in the way of boosting the 
morale of our seniors and educating the 
rest of America to the fact that they can 
provide valuable human resources that 
we desperately need as we grapple with 
the economic and foreign policy dilem- 
mas before us. 

We can help seniors substantially by 
providing services to help them maintain 
their individuality and independence in 
their own homes or relocating them in a 
new and happy environment. We can 
provide income maintenance, quality 
health care, vocational education and 
facilitate employment to enable men and 
women over 60 years of age to help 
themselves. Our population growth has 
stabilized and our medical care has im- 
proved to increase the average lifespan. 
We all have to face the reality of age 
and I am pleased and proud to be a 
member of the newly established Select 
Committee on Aging that is designed to 
look into all facets of the aging process. 
We have the beginnings of a service net- 
work for senior citizens and we need to 
work on the coordination of facilities 
and programs, public education of the 
problems and untapped reserves of tal- 
ent in the older segment of our popula- 
tion, and a general awareness by na- 
tional, State, and local administrators 
and Government decisionmakers to the 
fact that we need to address ourselves 
to these questions. 

I look forward to working with the 
men and women who have made it their 
life work to see that seniors attain the 
recognition that is their due. Our Sub- 
committee on Federal, State, and Com- 
munity services just heard from Mr. 
William Prendergast on behalf of Mr. 
Michael Balzano, Director of ACTION, 
which administers the RSVP and foster 
grandparent programs and we have al- 
ready been briefed on several older 
American programs by Dr. Arthur Flem- 
ming, Commissioner of the Administra- 
tion on Aging. This provides an oppor- 
tunity for members of the subcommit- 
tee to question these individuals and en- 
gage in a healthy exchange of opinion. 
Our democratic process stresses the im- 
portance of the advocacy system and 
only in a push-pull process can we arrive 
at a workable system. Whether it be the 
delivery of hot meals to seniors who 
know little about nutrition or the 
solvency of the social security system, we 
can benefit by an exchange of thoughts 
and ideas. I look forward to meeting with 
seniors in my district, individually and 
in a forum setting to find out what is 
troubling them and in turn, their needs 
in order to help them help themselves 
and the American people. I hope to bring 
back to them the thoughts and reactions 
of the Select Committee and I can offer 
the varied ideas and natural talent that 
seniors in Connecticut can provide to the 
programs and facilities that we will con- 
sider as a select committee. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has designated the month of May as 
Older Americans Month in recognition 
of the unique accomplishments and con- 
tributions that the 21 million individuals 
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over the age of 65 have made and are 
continuing to make in our country. 

As a member of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Aging, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the President’s decision to call at- 
tention to the significant contributions 
which seniors make to society as a whole. 
The list of famous and accomplished 
senior citizens is long and varied, from 
Averell Harriman, Arthur Fielder, Clare 
Booth Luce, Anita Loos on down to the 
unheralded but productive workers in the 
green thumb program, the foster grand- 
parent program, and the thousands of 
other older adults who man. the com- 
munity centers, the dining halls, and 
all the various constructive projects and 
programs in existence throughout the 
country. 

My congressional district, the Second 
of New Jersey, has the second highest 
concentration of elderly residents in the 
country. Almost 75 percent of the mail 
received in my office is from senior citi- 
zens who represent all shades of the 
political and economic spectrum. The 
striking feature about these individuals is 
their willingness to help others without 
seeking personal gain. They are proud 
anc independent people who reiterate 
their desire to be self reliant and pro- 
ductive members of their communities. 
They are militantly determined to make 
their area a better place to live. 

The month of May, designated as Old- 
er Americans Month is for these non- 
famous residents of the small towns, the 
farms, and the big cities across the 
country. As a fitting tribute to these 
people, I would like to see Congress take 
the initiative in helping them to solve 
their problems with health care mat- 
ters, social security benefits, adequate 
housing, employment opportunities, and 
transportation needs. 

The 94th Congress has made a solid 
beginning by standing firm on the food 
stamp issue and the social security cost 
of living increase due this summer. Now, 
we the Members of the Aging Commit- 
tee in particular, must not let down on 
our efforts so that we may begin to re- 
pay, in a small way, the 21 million in- 
dividuals who continue to do so much 
for their communities and their country. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with the other Members 
of the House Select Committee on Aging 
in commemorating Older Americans 
Month. By doing so, we are honoring 
those who have helped make this coun- 
try what it is today. The accomplish- 
ments and continual contributions of 
each generation of America’s older citi- 
zens are widely recognized in all facets 
of life. Their knowledge and experience 
has made them a fountainhead of wis- 
dom, and the requirements of our in- 
creasingly complex society dictate that 
we make full use of this valuable re- 
source. 

The United States is richly endowed 
with this resource. Before the 1970 cen- 
sus, it was calculated that there would 
be 28 million Americans 65 or over in 
1980. Now it is expected that the popula- 
tion will contain approximately 40 mil- 
lion in this category. In my own State, 
senior citizens comprise 12 percent of 
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the population; and Maine ranks ninth 
in the Nation in terms of the increase 
in the percentage of the population who 
are elderly since the last census. During 
this time of growing awareness of the 
part, older Americans play in our lives, 
let us also continue our efforts to pro- 
vide an environment for senior citizens 
that assures them the respect and recog- 
nition they have earned. 

My experience in public office has 
taught me that the elderly, particularly 
those in Maine, are independent. They 
do not want to be cared for, but cared 
about. A recent article in the Washing- 
ton Post quoted an elderly person as 
saying: 

Our greatest need is not met. It is one 
that we never outgrow: It is the need to 
feel cherished by someone—to know that 
there is 4 place where we “belong.” 


On the eve of our Nation’s Bicenten- 
nial, therefore, it is most fitting that we 
give consideration to filling this need. 
The quality of life in later years depends 
upon action taken today. As we move 
forward in considering legislation during 
the 94th Congress and in years to come, 
let us realize that senior citizens are a di- 
verse group with varied needs and inter- 
ests; no simple generalization can accu- 
rately describe them. At the same time, 
we must recognize that many have com- 
mon problems which can be resolved 
through effective Government programs. 
Our national health programs, housing 
programs, income maintenance pro- 
grams and community service programs 
have a great impact on the lives of senior 
citizens. For many elderly individuals 
these programs often mean the difference 
between living independently and becom- 
ing dependent on others around them. 

As full-time members of American so- 
ciety, the elderly should be able to live 
with purpose and dignity throughout 
their entire life span. To meet the needs 
of older persons more adequately, and to 
give them a greater opportunity to con- 
tribute to society, we must expand their 
range of choices. We must not lose sight 
of the efforts that today’s elderly have 
made, and we must continue opening 
doors which enable senior citizens to ex- 
ercise their skills and further this coun- 
try’s development. After all, each of us 
is an initiate in the society of the aged. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is appropriate, I think, that 
we take this time to recognize the role 
that our Nation’s older citizens have in 
our socicty. On this 21st day of Senior 
Citizens Month we should be especially 
aware of not only the reverence we owe 
to the seniors, but we should also be 
aware of the particular problems they 
face as a class. 

There is little chance that my col- 
leagues and I will remain uninformed of 
their problems. The seniors have united 
and formed very effective organizations 
throughout the country. They have 
quickly become one of the most potent 
and influential lobbying groups around. 

And it is no wonder. 

One hundred years ago, only 2.9 per- 
cent of our population was 65 years of 
age or older. Today fully 21.1 percent of 
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us are in that group, and it is the fastest 
growing of all age groups. 

In this century our social structure has 
been altered dramatically with regard to 
senior citizens. As life expectancy in- 
creased, as families became more mobile 
and urban, and as a variety of other fac- 
tors changed, the older family members 
became, by and large, a separate group. 
As mandatory retirement requirements 
became standard in many lines of work, 
this separation often meant isolation. 
Now that the current economic downturn 
has dealt a cruel blow to retired persons’ 
usually fixed incomes, they are facing 
destitution as well. 

Their reaction to their plight has been 
to appeal to the country for which they 
have worked long and hard, paying taxes 
all of their working lives. The Congress 
has responded to the needs of seniors 
over the years, meeting them as they 
arose. 

However, given the rapidly growing 
number of older Americans, and the se- 
verity of the economic straits they find 
themselves in, the Congress has right- 
fully decided on a more comprehensive 
aNd orderly procedure for responding to 
their special needs—the creation of the 
House Select Committee on the Aging. I 
am proud to be a member of this com- 
mittee. 

As it begins its work, the select com- 
mittee faces an opportunity to serve as 
the informed advocate for our Nation’s 
older citizens. Through its own research 
and that of others, it can dispel many of 
the myths of aging that exist among 
younger persons and even among the 
elderly themselves. 

As a committee, we should use our re- 
sources to educate our colleagues in this 
body of existing legislation and its effec- 
tiveness in aiding the seniors. We should 
point out the gaps that exist in such 
fields as health care, retirement income, 
housing, transportation, and nutrition. 
Then we should proceed to suggest 
remedies. 

Assiduous use of our oversight func- 
tion is imperative if we are to do the job 
we have been asked to perform. There is 
evidence, for example, that senior citi- 
zens as a group are routinely denied less 
than their fair share of Federal moneys 
under many programs. I think this com- 
mittee would provide a great service to 
the elderly if it insisted to the agency 
directors downtown that no longer will 
this passive form of age discrimination 
be permitted. We should insist on a re- 
view of all programs designed for the 
elderly, to see if they are being adminis- 
tered as the Congress intended, 

Essentially, the Select Committee on 
the Aging can focus the debate on ques- 
tions involving older Americans. We can 
do much to advance their cause in the 
Congress. We have a clear mandate 
from our colleagues to do so. We have 
the resources and the talent to do a 
thorough job. 

As a member of this new committee I 
am certain we can contribute significant- 
ly to solving many of the problems fac- 
ing our older citizens, It is my hope that 
by Senior Citizens Month 1976, we will 
be a long way toward that goal. 
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Mr, GRASSLEY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Ford recently proclaimed May to 
be Older Americans Month. While the 
Nation’s senior citizens are well-deserv- 
ing of this honor, I believe our society 
owes them a great deal more. Their wis- 
dom and knowledge gained through liy- 
ing in one of the most rapidly changing 
and exciting periods in history have 
served as a foundation for the growth 
and improvement of America from one 
generation to the next. 

Unfortunately, many have come to 
think of the typical older person as a 
lonely individual, detached from his 
family and his community. Of the over 
20 million Americans who are officially 
defined as being senior citizens, 97 per- 
cent still live in the community. About 
3 million of these are actively employed 
and their total income from salaries and 
wages amounts to nearly $22 billion. The 
tax revenues paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment alone from this working popula- 
tion amounts to a hefty $2 billion. 

I am proud to state that I represent 
60,000 senior citizens in the Third Dis- 
trict of Iowa. Judging from my experi- 
ence back home, I can honestly say that 
older persons throughout the United 
States have a great deal to offer our so- 
ciety which they are not now contribut- 
ing. A primary obstacle to their con- 
tributory potential has been well-mean- 
ing but now outdated government action. 
For instance, the initial version of the 
Social Security Act dictated that indi- 
viduals could collect benefits once they 
reached the age of 65. This program was 
established in 1935 primarily to encour- 
age elderly workers to retire so that 
younger people might find jobs. But to- 
day, too many of our citizens interpret 
the age of 65 as the point at which senior 
citizens are unable to participate in an 
active, meaningful life: Even some pri- 
vate companies are now setting the age 
of 60 as a mandatory retirement age. But 
many forget that due to medical ad- 
vances, the elderly live a longer and 
healthier life than they did 40 years ago. 
And many fail to realize that the elderly 
reject the idea that they must live under 
restrictions established at a time when 
the Nation’s economy was far weaker 
than it is today. 

Government action such as that which 
led to the creation of the social security 
system has played a major role in estab- 
lishing popular but unfounded myths 
about the abilities and the dreams of 
older people. Indeed, in recent years we 
have witnessed the creation of new pro- 
grams and even a Federal agency—the 
Administration on Aging—to counter 
the negative effects of such action. And 
Congress today has numerous legislative 
proposals before it designed to overcome 
some of the stigmas people have about 
dealing with the elderly. These pro- 
posals cover the gamut from assuring 
senior citizens fair treatment when they 
go to apply for credit, to making sure 
that they get a fair share of the Nation’s 
expenditures on housing. 

Any actions the Congress takes in the 
future in regard to the elderly must open 
doors. The Congress must assist in ex- 
panding their productive opportunities 
and in bringing their lifetime goals with- 
in reach. Such assistance should attempt 
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to insure the independence of the indi- 
vidual. By insuring this independence, 
the individual can develop, maintain, 
and perpetuate a sense of pride, and can 
thus hold his head high among his fam- 
ily and his peers. Such a sense of pride 
commands the respect of others, and 
thus enables the proud individual to 
serve as an example, and thus as a 
teacher. It is this sort of atmosphere 
which is conducive to passing ideas and 
institutions from one generation to the 
next, and it is this passage that will 
guarantee America a strong and produc- 
tive future. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 3 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


TALCOTT INTRODUCES LEGISLA- 
TION TO ENABLE EMPLOYERS 
TO DEAL EFFECTIVELY WITH THE 
ILLEGAL ALIEN PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. TALCOTT) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now widespread agreement that some- 
thing needs to be done soon about the 
illegal alien problem; the only real issue 
is what must be done. Aside from the 
steps that I suggested in an earlier 
speech, there seems to be widespread 
agreement that the most effective way 
to deal with the illegal alien problem is 
to penalize employers who hire illegal 
aliens. In other words, let us shift the 
responsibility for enforcement of our 
alien laws to the employer. The em- 
ployer is in actuality the enforcer of 
many other Federal programs. 

The reasoning behind this approach is 
that heavy penalties will force prospec- 
tive employers to be especially careful to 
screen out illegal aliens and deny them 
employment; and that, by thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of jobs, the illegals 
will return home—thereby greatly alle- 
viating the attendant problems related 
to the presence of illegal aliens in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I support such legisla- 
tion; I think it is necessary in order to 
deal effectively with the illegal alien 
problem. At the same time, I believe that 
such legislation, as presently drafted, 
would be ineffective, unenforceable, and 
would place an unfair burden on the 
prospective employer. 

As the bill stands, the burden would 
be on the employer to ascertain and de- 
termine the legal right to work of any 
prospective employee. I question the 
wisdom and realism of this approach un- 
less it is combined with additional legis- 
lation which would provide the employer 
with a foolproof method of determining 
eligibility for employment. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two major ob- 
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jectives to placing the burden on em- 
ployers without giving them a means to 
determine who may legally work. First, 
it is unfair to employers; second, it may 
well cause employers to discriminate 
against Mexican Americans and foreign- 
surnamed or foreign-appearing job 
applicants. 

If we place the burden solely on the 
employer to determine who may legally 
work, we are making the employer solely 
responsible for dealing with an interna- 
tional governmental problem of long 
duration. Most employers are simply not 
equipped to handle such a responsibility 
under present circumstances. 

Although the vast majority of em- 
ployers in my congressional district are 
now in conformity with the intent of the 
proposed law, and all of them would, I 
am sure, attempt to comply with such a 
law, I believe that making an employer 
responsible for enforcement of employ- 
ment barriers will raise serious problems 
for employers who were seeking in good 
faith to comply with the new law. 

This bill will require an extraordinary 
volume of litigation. What is the legal 
interpretation of “knowingly”? Most em- 
ployers delegate employment to person- 
nel managers, foremen, or recruiters. 
They admonish and expect their agents 
to comply with the law. 

I am also concerned, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I believe that making the employer 
solely responsible for this problem 
could result in discrimination against 
many individuals who are legally entitled 
to work. Because the proposed law pro- 
vides no way for an employer to clearly 
ascertain that a prospective employee is 
legally entitled to work, employers may 
discriminate against foreign-surnamed 
of foreign-appearing individuals because 
of their fear that such individuals could 
be illegal aliens. 

The potential for discrimination was 
clearly spelled out by Manuel D. Fierro, 
president of the National Congress of 
Hispanic American Citizens in his testi- 
mony before the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration. He testified 
as follows: 

Under the proposed legislation, employers 
will be able to require prospective employees 
to sign papers indicating that they are either 
American citizens or aliens permitted to work 
in the United States. The forms will be pro- 
vided by the Attorney General and will con- 
stitute “Prima Facile” proof of the employ- 
ers’ good faith efforts to comply with the 
statute, It is easy to see however, that unless 
the INS keeps a closer surveillance of em- 
ployers than it has in the past, such a pro- 
cedure could degenerate into a mere for- 
mality. The employers could simply require 
their employees to sign these papers before 
they start to work—the way most employees 
have to sign withholding statements or give 
their social security numbers—without ex- 
plaining the significance of the forms, or 
without making any effort to determine 


whether their employees are being truth- 
ful when they sign. The illegals, often jl- 
literate in both English and Spanish and 
badly in need of work, would probably sign 
the forms anyway, even if they knew what 
they meant, Unless the employers are forced 
to look behind the signature and determine 
whether or not the employee is being truth- 
ful, the signed statement might simply be- 
come a way for the employer to evade the 
impact of the law. On the other hand, to 
require the employers to obtain some kind 
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of proof of citizenship or permission to work 
in the United States would undoubtedly work 
a hardship on citizens, particularly people 
who do not have driver's licenses, passports, 
or birth certificates, 


I particularly emphasize the following 
portion of Mr. Fierro’s testimony: 

If an employer weren't sure that a pro- 
spective employee was telling the truth, he 
might not hire that person for fear of prose- 
cution, This would have a detrimental, ad- 
verse effect on the employment of Mexican 
Americans as well as those labeled as foreign 
born. H.R. 982 in its present form abets 
discrimination against Mexican Americans 
and foreign born persons and will encourage 
employers to deny Mexican Americans an 
equal employment opportunity on the basis 
of national origin. Mr, Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I cannot overempha- 
size the seriousness of this fact, particularly 
in light of the long and well-documented 
history of job discrimination and other 
forms of exclusion experienced by Mexican 
Americans, and other Spanish speaking 
groups in this country. 


Because of the above problems, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that if we are going 
to imprison an employer for “knowingly” 
employing an illegal alien, which I be- 
lieve we should do, then we should pro- 
vide a document upon which the em- 
ployer can “knowingly” rely. Anything 
less would be unfair, and would result 
in endless consternation, confusion, liti- 
gation, demeaning discrimination, un- 
necessary embarrassment, and adminis- 
trative problems. This matter requires 
simplification, not confusion and litiga- 
tion. 

The simplest solution known to me is 
adapting the social security card as an 
employee identification card. Social se- 
curity directly relates to employment and 
nothing else. The card need only show 
a photograph, name, numbers, and date 
and place of birth. This would discour- 
age duplicate social security cards which 
now defraud and burden the social se- 
curity system. The public accepts similar 
data on automobile operators licenses 
and other cards. 

After the initial issuance, the costs 
would be minimal and probably more 
than recouped by improvement in social 
security administration. Of course the 
card would have to be reissued periodi- 
cally, such as every 5 years and after 
name changes. 

I am advised by Kodak Co. and Xerox 
that systems for issuing such cards can 
be devised and implemented economi- 
cally and efficiently. I reiterate that the 
total costs would be more than repaid 
by providing a better management tool 
for the social security system, without 
even considering the enormous saving of 
having a noncounterfeitable, nonforge- 
able, simple employee identification card. 

Of course the card would be used sole- 
ly for employment purposes and the law 
would so state. The personal data would 
be limited strictly to information that 
all employers require of potential em- 
ployees. There would be no invasion of 
personal privacy. 

If H.R. 982 works, over a million jobs— 
many of them highly skilled, and all of 
them sorely needed—can be opened for 
U.S. citizens and legal immigrants. 

If this bill is enacted without some fair 
means for easily knowing whether the 
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prospective employee is employable or 
not, the law will not only be unfair to 
employers, especially the innocent ones, 
but it will increase litigation and never 
solve the problem. 

At this point, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial in the Washington 
Post which concludes that “putting the 
burden on private employers is a poor 
answer” to the illegal alien problem, and 
also urges that the use of the social 
security card as an employee identifica- 
tion card should be seriously explored. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
legislation to establish an “employee 
identification card.” I believe such a sys- 
tem is fair, workable, and would make 
a significant contribution to solving the 
illegal alien problem; it would not— 
let me emphasize—-would not be an “in- 
ternal passport”; it could not be de- 
manded or required as identification by 
any Federal official or employer other 
than for the use already authorized for 
the present social security card. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this proposal will 
be given full and thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

ILLEGAL ALIENS: THE Goop FAITH SOLUTION 

An enduring dilemma for the United 
States Government is what to do about the 
illegal alien. This country still welcomes 
many from foreign lands, but in addition, 
as Many as a million “illegals” are slipping 
across its borders each year. There are the 
visitors who try to avoid going home, and 
there are those who come from Mexico and 
other places, first to work in the fields of 
Texas and California, who eventually wind 
up in the urban centers across the country. 
A number of labor unions and agencies of 
government are concerned about the situa- 
tion because illegal aliens may absorb as 
much as $1 billion from the economy in 
wages. 

The House Judiciary Committee is moving 
forward with legislation intended to deal 
with one aspect of this problem—those em- 
ployers who chronically and knowingly em- 
ploy “illegals” at wages well below the labor 
market. Mostly these employers are farmers 
who hire dozens of workers at harvest time, 
but they could even be housewives looking 
for a cheap solution to the domestic labor 
problem. The Judiciary bill would seek to 
curb the behavior of these employers by 
placing on them the obligation to make a 
“good faith” effort to determine before hiring 
an employee that the employee is a legally 
present alien or an American citizen. Such 
an effort could consist merely of putting 
the question verbally or asking that the 
prospective employee sign a declaration of 
his legal status. 

This bill is aimed squarely at the whole- 
Sale importation of farm labor into the 
border states of the Southwest and the West. 
But we are not certain it will hit its target, 
and it is possible that in trying to do so it 
could on occasion do harm to unwitting 
citizens. More important, it places the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the immigration 
laws on employers—and enforcement is a 
govern ment function and government obliga- 
tion. 

Asking the people who deal in the whole- 
sale employment of illegal alien labor to 
make a “good faith” effort to ascertain that 
their employees are legal residents is likely 
to turn out to be a waste of time in most 
cases. The probability of willful evasion is 
greater than the probability of general com- 
pliance. Meanwhile, the housewife who is 
unfamiliar with the provisions of the law 
could easily be caught in its net. A third 
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violation of the provisions of the act would 
be a felony. 

Whether such a measure would work fairly 
or even work at all is, of course, a matter of 
debate. That it would place the obligation 
for law enforcement in the wrong place, 
however, is clear. For some time, various 
efforts have been made to encourage the 
Social Security Administration to code its 
cards in such a way as to identify those 
aliens who may use their Social Security 
cards for the purposes of work. There have 
been many objections to this approach, 
among them that the Social Security card 
would then be the equivalent of a work 
permit and that there are many ways to 
evade its requirements (indeed many people 
are walking around with more than one such 
card as matters now stand). But there is 
still no good reason that this approach 
should not be explored more seriously than 
it has been in the past. 

The Social Security system is, after all, 
the one jursidiction under which every po- 
tential worker in this country comes. There 
is no reason its standards cannot be sharp- 
ened in such a way as to keep track of at 
least a large portion of the people who come 
to this country to work. Admittedly, working 
out a system that would be immune from 
abuse is impossible, but if the problem were 
dealt with by a government agency, it would 
be in the appropriate hands. Putting the 
burden on private employers is a poor answer 
to this new enforcement problem and that 
fact should be faced by the government. 


JOBS CREATION ACT OF 1975 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, together 
with nearly 50 of my colleagues, I have 
today introduced the Jobs Creation Act 
of 1975. 

This legislation is designed to acceler- 
ate the formation of the investment 
capital required to expand both job op- 
portunities and productivity in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy. And, it is 
done without additional reliance on gov- 
ernment and through the removal and 
lessening of present disincentives to in- 
vestment and savings found in our tax 
laws. 

I am joined in the bipartisan and na- 
tionwide cosponsorship of this important 
legislation by Mr. ARCHER, of Texas; Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, of Colorado; Mr. ASHBROOK, 
of Ohio; Mr. Bauman, of Maryland; Mr 
BEARD of Tennessee; Mr. Brown of 
Ohio; Mr. Burcener, of California; Mr. 
Crancy, of Ohio; Mr. Contan, of Ari- 
zona; Mr. CRANE, of Illinois; Mr. ROBERT 
W. DANIEL, Jr., of Virginia; Mr. Derwin- 
sii, of Illinois; Mr. DEVINE, of Ohio; Mr. 
DICKINSON, of Alabama; Mr. Duncan of 
Tennessee; Mr. EscH, of Michigan; Mr. 
ESHLEMAN, of Pennsylvania; Mr. FRENZEL, 
of Minnesota; Mr, Frey, of Florida; Mr. 
GOLDWATER, of California; Mr. GOODLING, 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Guyer, of Ohio; 
Mr. HAGEDORN, of Minnesota; Mr. HAST- 
Incs, of New York; Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Hout, of Maryland; 
Mr. Kasten, of Wisconsin; Mr. KETCHUM, 
of California; Mr. KINDNESS, of Ohio: 
Mr, Lor, of Mississippi; Mr. MARTIN, of 
North Carolina; Mr. McCtory, of Tili- 
nois; Mr. MCCOLLISTER, of Nebraska; Mr, 
Mrtrorp, of Texas; Mr. Moors, of Loui- 
siana; Mr. Presster, of South Dakota; 
Mr. Quiz, of Minnesota; Mr. QuILLEN, of 
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Tennessee; Mr. RoBINsoN, of Virginia; 
Mr. ROUSSELOT, of California; Mr. SEBEL- 
Ius, of Kansas; Mr. SHUSTER, of Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. SPENCE, of South Carolina; 
Mr. Syms, of Idaho; Mr. THONE, of Ne- 
braska; Mr. Treen, of Louisiana; and 
Mr. WAGGONNER, of Louisiana. 

The Jobs Creation Act would help sub- 
stantially and dramatically to create jobs 
in the private sector of the economy. It 
would encourage additional savings and 
investments by individuals, stimulate 
home construction and plant expansion, 
cause major new equipment purchases, 
assure an increase in real purchasing 
power by the work force, and help assure 
the continuity of family businesses and 
farming operations. It would, conse- 
quently, begin a major nationwide shift 
from tax-consuming jobs to tax-generat- 
ing jobs and would reduce unemployment 
compensation and similar aid through a 
reduced need for them—and all without 
dependency on new or expanded Federal 
grants or loan programs. 

The proposed act consists of the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

First, it allows an exclusion from gross 
income of qualified additional savings 
and investments made during a tax 
year—an exclusion up to $1,000 or $2,000 
for a married couple filing a joint 
return. 

Second, it eliminates the present sys- 
tem of double taxation of common divi- 
dends by excluding dividends paid by 
domestic corporations from gross income. 

Third, it grants a $1,000 exclusion from 
capital gains for each capital transaction 
qualifying. 

Fourth, it grants an extension of time 
for payment of estate taxes where the 


estate consists largely of small business 
interests. 
Fifth, it increases the estate tax ex- 


emption for family 
$200,000. 

Sixth, it amends the corporate normal 
tax rate and increases the corporate sur- 
tax exemption, including provisions for 
reduced taxes for small business, to give 
an effective corporate income tax reduc- 
tion in the range of 6-percent. 

Seventh, it increases the investment 
tax credit to 15-percent and makes it 
permanent. 

Eighth, it allows taxable year price- 
level adjustments in property and allows 
increases in class life variances for pur- 
poses of depreciation—the latter in- 
creasing the asset depreciation range— 
ADR—from 20 to 40. 

Ninth, it provides for a complete write- 
off in 1 year of required but nonproduc- 
tive pollution control facilities and 
equipment. 

Tenth, it provides for employee stock 
ownership plan financing, giving our 
work force a bigger stake in the produc- 
tivity and profits of corporations. 

Surely, this bill alone will not accom- 
plish all that must be done to assure an 
adequate investment of. job-creating 
capital over the next decade, but it is an 
important first step. 

To avoid frustration of this bill's pur- 
poses we must also start concentrating 
on means to reduce Government deficit 
spending—because the borrowing that 
deficit spending necessitates pre-empts 
private capital needs out of the available 


operations to 
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money markets; we need to require more 
stable and less inflationary monetary 
policies; we must reduce the massive de- 
gree of Government regulation which 
requires businesses to turn otherwise 
productive uses of capital into nonpro- 
ductive uses and prevents competition; 
and, to stimulate personal savings. 

While some Members may not individ- 
ually endorse every single provision we 
all agree that we must begin these steps 
of capital formation if we wish to help 
aeei our free and prosperous way of 
life, 

During the 1960's the United States 
had the worst record of capital invest- 
ment among the major industrialized 
nations of the free world. Correspond- 
ingly, our records of productivity growth 
and overall economic growth during this 
period were also among the lowest of the 
major industrialized nations. As other 
nations have channeled relatively more 
of their resources into capital invest- 
ment and have acquired more modern 
plants and equipment, they have eroded 
our competitive edge in world markets. 
The logical consequence of such patterns 
has occurred: The loss of jobs in the 
American work force. That the present 
recession—including the high level of 
unemployment—is a direct consequence 
of our Government's economic policies 
and tax-and-spend-and-tax programs of 
the past years is an inescapable conclu- 
sion. 

It is time this Nation—and this Con- 
gress—be more fully concerned with the 
relationship between capital investment 
and prosperity. History shows that true 
prosperity, measured in real and con- 
stant terms, is a direct consequence of 
increases in capital investment per cap- 
ita. Yet in terms of constant 1958 dollars, 
the gross nonresidential fixed investment 
per person added to the civilian work 
force in our country has declined by an 
appreciable 17 percent in the past 18 
years, down from $49,500 to $41,000. 

America is losing its prosperity. It is 
losing the spirit essential to encourage a 
full economic recovery. It is forfeiting 
reliance on the forces of a free economy 
and the marketplace as the surest means 
of recovery, substituting for it a false 
belief that Government deficits can do it 
for us, There is no basis for that belief in 
recorded history. 

On February 5 of this year, I had the 
honor of leading a colloquy on the House 
floor, through which 30 Members pre- 
sented a statement on alternative eco- 
nomic policies, a statement which we all 
signed. For us, we drew the line beyond 
which we would not go in seeing the con- 
tinuing erosion of individual economic 
freedom in this country—an erosion of 
freedom occasioned by once-gradual, 
now-accelerating intervention by Gov- 
ernment in the economic affairs of the 
people. That statement read, in part: 

We believe that solutions to our dual eco- 
nomic problems of inflation and recession le 
in returning decision-making to the people 
through the forces of the marketplace—let- 
ting the people decide what to produce, sell, 
and buy, and at what price levels. The pricing 
mechanism of the marketplace, derived from 
the interaction of supply and demand, is a 
more efficient, productive and stable regula- 
tor of the economy than government can 
ever be, No government agency or official is 
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as capable of making such decisions as are 
the people through the voluntary exchange 
of goods and services, To believe otherwise is 
to deny the basic tenets of democracy and 
liberty. 

We also believe increased productivity— 
not compulsory rationing, allocations or 
regulations and controls—is the basic answer 
to our problems. We believe prosperity to be 
related directly to the amount of capital in- 
vested In increased production. We believe 
over-concentration on consumption, fostered 
by government policy, has led to inadequate 
attention to the production which results In 
improved efficiency, more jobs at higher pay, 
and more goods at less cost. 

Finally, we believe our economic ills—from 
heavy inflation to rising unemployment, from 
high interest rates to inadequate capital 
formation, from exorbitant fuel costs to anti- 
competitive regulatory practices—have one 
root cause: Policies of government, princi- 
pally those of the Federal government which 
cause or contribute to inflation. 

We, therefore, propose the following: 

Controlling the run-away growth of gov- 
ernment and the soaring Increases in Federal 
expenditures and deficits, in an effort to bet- 
ter balance the budget. This would reduce 
the need for government borrowing from the 
capital markets and would put a brake on the 
inflationary expansion of the money supply. 

The enactment of job-creating, accelerated 
capital formation techniques, sufficient to 
insure the full productive capacity of this 
country and the millions of jobs which would 
flow from such full capacity. 


It is in furtherance of that statement 
that we here today offer for the consid- 
eration of this Congress—and the people 
it represents—the Jobs Creation Act. 

An increase in private investment is 
the key to avoiding dependency on Goy- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, that de- 
pendency deprives our economy of the 
means of assuring such private invest- 
ment growth, There can be no rise in the 
absolute standard of living without in- 
creases in private investment in plant 
and machinery, and there can be no in- 
crease in that private investment when 
Government continues to take massive 
percentages of the peoples’ livelihood in 
the form of direct taxes and indirect in- 
flation. 

Real economic benefits flow from ade- 
quate capital investment—increased 
wages, growth in additional investment, 
higher return to investors, improved pro- 
duction efficiency and the lowering of 
costs stemming from such efficiency, and 
an increase in goods and services. 

Yet, as I indicated a few moments ago, 
America is falling behind in its invest- 
ment rate. The amount of money added 
to our industrial plant for each person 
added to the labor force in the 1970’s is 
22 percent below what was invested be- 
tween 1956 and 1965, as an example. As 
another example—one drawing a foreign 
parallel—while we have been drifting, 
France and Germany have doubled their 
industrial capacity and Japan has tripled 
its. 

If this rate continues, there will be a 
capital shortfall of $1,500,000,000,000— 
$1.5 trillion—over the next 10 years in 
what it will take to just stay even at the 
standard of living we now enjoy. This 
shortfall means we will be underinvest- 
ing $400 million each and every day for 
a full decade. If we could find the capital 
to make up for that loss, we could reduce 
poverty by 10 million people, create 20 
million new jobs, 30 million new homes 
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and a 75 percent increase in the stand- 
ard of living. 

A study released this week by the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research of Washington, D.C., and 
authored by Alan Fechter, a senior re- 
search economist at the Urban Institute, 
shows convincingly why reliance on the 
tools of Government—public service em- 
ployment programs and publie works 
programs—are no answer. For every full 
$1 billion in such program money spent, 
no more than 50,000 jobs are created, and 
even they are not permanent. If this Con- 
gress went out and spent $8 billion—as 
some have proposed—in additional public 
service employment this year, it would 
reduce unemployment by only 400,000 or 
a total reduction of only about one-half 
of 1 percent in the unemployment rate. 

There has to be a better way. There is 
a better way: Reliance on our massive 
$1.4 trillion per year economy to recreate 
these jobs, which it can do if the choking, 
strangling hands of Government policy 
and control are taken off that economy. 

I haye already enumerated the provi- 
sions of the Jobs Creation Act, and its 
projected impact on the economy. As I in- 
dicated, it will not do the job alone, but 
it is a crucial first step. Most of those 
cosponsoring the measure have also co- 
sponsored other bills to carry into effect 
the other components of an economic re- 
covery program—lessening expenditures 
and reducing the deficit, stabilizing 
monetary policy, reducing regulatory 
controls, et cetera. 

The Jobs Creation Act will help to ac- 
complish these objectives by reducing 
Government’s tax demands on individ- 
uals and business. It could, by operation 
of its provisions, result in a projected loss 
of revenue to the Treasury of between 
$27.5 and $32.5 billion in revenue. But I 
hasten to add that much of that loss will 
be recovered through increases in the 
productivity of business and the earn- 
ings of more wage earners employed at 
higher real wages. 

We have an excellent recent corporate 
tax cut parallel from which to make this 
judgment. 

Several years ago the Canadian Gov- 
ernment cut its corporate taxes drastical- 
ly. The effective rate of taxation was re- 
duced from 49 percent to 40 percent, 
amid cries that it would bring about a 
substantial decline in revenue to the 
treasury. Yet, because of the substantial 
increase in productivity and jobs gen- 
moval of disincentives to investment— 
there were no losses in revenue, Instead 
of the $450 million net loss projected at 
erated by the tax cut—through the re- 
the time of its enactment, a $250 million 
surplus was generated. 

We know what this bill will do. It will 
create jobs, cause additional home con- 
struction and plant expansion, cause ma- 
jor new equipment purchases, and so 
forth. All of this will automatically gen- 
erate additional revenue for the Treasury 
in the form of corporate taxes paid on 
increased business activity. This will 
happen because of the expanded volume 
of business activity——-not because of the 
continuance of too high an effective tax 
rate—and because people who were on 
unemployment and other forms of relief 
go back to work. 
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We have today requested the Econom- 
ics Division of the Library of Congress to 
put the provisions of the bill we intro- 
duced today onto the economic model 
now at their disposal to determine the 
additional revenue which will be gen- 
erated by this bill. To the-degree this 
revenue offsets projected losses, the 
Government will not finance expendi- 
tures through inflation-creating borrow- 
ing. Of course, we believe that total 
spending should be reduced anyway. 

We, the cosponsors of this measure, 
intend to pursue its enactment actively. 
We intend to obtain additional cospon- 
sors. We intend to seek public hearings 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee 
on Finance on the measure. 

In order that all Members, as well as 
the public, know specifically what the 
provisions of the two identical bills, H.R. 
7240 and H.R. 7241 will do, I am at this 
point including the full texts of those 
bills: 

H.R. 7240 anD H.R. 7241 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Jobs Creation Act 
of 1975”. 


Sec. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


Sec. 1. Short title. 
Sec. 2. Table of contents. 


TITLE I—INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


Sec. 101. Tax credits for qualified savings 
and investments. 

Sec, 102. Exclusion from gross income of 
amounts received by an individ- 
ual as dividends from domestic 

rations. 

. Limited exclusion of certain capi- 
tal gains. 

. Extensions of time for payment of 
estate tax where estate consists 
largely of interest in closely held 
business. 

Sec. 105. Interests in family farming oper- 
ations, 


TITLE II—CORPORATION TAXES 


Sec, 201. Adjustments of corporate normal 
tax rates. 

Increase in investment credit. 

Increase in corporate surtax exemp- 
tion. 

Taxable year price level adjust- 
ments in property. 

Increase in class life variance for 
purpose of depreciation. 

Alternative amortization for pollu- 
tion control facilities. 


Itl—EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNER- 
SHIP PLAN FINANCING 


Sec. 301. Employee stock ownership plan 
financing. 


TITLE I—INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


TAX CREDITS FOR QUALIFIED SAVINGS AND 
INVESTMENTS 


Sec. 101. (a) IN Genrrat.—tThere shal] be 
allowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount equal to 10 percent of 
the amount of qualified savings deposits and 
investments such individual makes during 
such year. 

(b) Limrratrion.—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) for a taxable year shall not 
exceed $1,000 ($2,000 in the case of a joint 
return under section 6013). 

(c) Deriririons.—For the purposes of this 
section-— 


Sec. 202. 
Sec. 203. 


Sec. 204. 
Sec. 205. 
Sec. 206. 


TITLE 
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(1) QUALIFIED SAVINGS DEPOSITS AND INVEST- 
MENTS.—The term “qualified savings deposits 
and investments” means— 

(A) amounts deposited in a savings de- 
posit or withdrawable savings account in a 
financial institution; 

(B) amounts used to purchase common or 
preferred stock in a domestic corporation; 
and 

(C) amounts used to purchase a bond or 
other debt instrument issued by a domestic 
corporation. 

(2) FINANCIAL INSTITUTION —The term “‘fi- 
nancial institution” means— 

(A) a commercial or mutual savings bank 
whose deposits and accounts are insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
or otherwise insured under State law; 

(B) a savings and loan, building and loan, 
or similar association the deposits and ac- 
counts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation or 
otherwise insured under State law; or 

(C) a credit union the deposits and ac- 
counts of which are insured by the National 
Credit Union Administration Share Insur- 
ance Fund or otherwise insured under State 
law. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such subpart A is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 43. Increased savings and investments 

by individuals,”’. 

(c) Eprrective Date.—The amendments 
made by this section apply to qualified sav- 
ings deposits and investments made after 
the date of enactment of this section. 
EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME OF AMOUNTS 

RECEIVED BY AN INDIVIDUAL AS DIVIDENDS 

FROM DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 102. (a)(1) Subsection (a) of section 
116 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to partial exclusion of dividends re- 
ceived by individuals) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) ExcLUSION From Gross INCOME — 
Gross income does not include amounts re- 
ceived by an individual as dividends from 
domestic corporations.” 

(2) The section heading of such section 
116 is amended by striking out “Partial Ex- 
clusion” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Exclusion”. : 

(3) The table of sections for part III of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 116 and inserting in Meu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec, 116, Exclusion of dividends received 
by individuals.” 

(4) Section 643(a)(7) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “partial exclusion” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “exclusion”. 

(b) The amendments made by the first 
subsection of this section shall apply to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1974. 

LIMITED EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN CAPITAL 

GAINS 

Sec. 103. (a) In General. Part III of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal Reye- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to items specifi- 
cally excluded from gross income) is 
amended by— 

(1) redesignating section 124 as section 
125, and 

(2) inserting immediately after section 
123 the following new section: 

“Sec. 124. LIMITED EXCLUSION oF CERTAIN 
CAPITAL GAINS. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation, gross income 
for the taxable year does not include an 
amount equal to the net section 1201 gain 
resulting solely from the sale or exchange of 
securities, to the extent that such amount 
does not exceed $1,000. 

“(b) Excezption.—Subsection (a) does not 


apply to a taxpayer who is subject to the tax 
imposed under section 1201(b). 
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“(c) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(1) NET SECTION 1201 GAIN.—The term 
‘net section 1201 gain’ has the same defini- 
tion it has under section 1222(11). 

“(2) Srcurrries.—The term ‘securities’ has 
the same meaning it has under section 165 
(g) (2).". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1202 of such Code (relating to 
deductions for capital gains) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “No amount of such excess shall 
be allowed as a deduction under this section 
to the extent such amount is excluded from 
gross Income unuder section 124.”, 

(2) The table of sections for part III of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 124 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

"Sec. 124. Limited exclusion of certain cap- 

ital gains. 

“Sec, 125. Cross reference to other Acts,”. 
(c) EFFECTIVE DatreE—The amendments 

made by this section apply to sales or ex- 

changes of securities occurring after Decem- 

ber 31, 1974. 

EXTENSIONS OF TIME FOR PAYMENT OF ESTATE 
TAX WHERE ESTATE CONSISTS LARGELY OF 
INTEREST IN CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS 
Sec. 104. (a) ELIMINATION OF REQUIREMENT 

or Unpvt Harpsuip.—Section 6161(a) (2) 

(relating to extension of time for paying 

estate tax) is amended by striking out “un- 

due” before “hardship”. 

(b) Errecrive Date—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only 
with respect to estates of decedents dying 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

INTERESTS IN FAMILY FARMING OPERATIONS 


Sec. 105. (a) Part IV of chapter 11B of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
deductions from the gross estate) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“Src, 2057. INTERESTS IN FAMILY FARMING 
OPERATIONS. 


“(a) GENERAL RULE—For purposes of the 
tax Imposed by section 2001, the value of the 
taxable estate shall be determined by deduct- 
ing from the value of the gross estate the 
lesser of (1) $200,000, and (2) the value of 
the decedent's interest in a family farming 
operation continually owned by him or his 
spouse during the 5 years prior to the date 
of his death and which passes or has passed 
to an individual or individuals related to 
him or his spouse. 

“(b) SUBSEQUENT DISQUALIFICATION RE- 
SULTS IN Dericrency.—The difference between 
the tax actually paid under this chapter on 
the transfer of the estate and the tax which 
would have been paid on that transfer had 
the interest in a family f operation 
not given rise to the deduction allowed by 
paragraph (a) shall be a deficiency in the 
payment of the tax assessed under this chap- 
ter on that estate unless, for at least 5 years 
after the decedent's death— 

“(1) the interest which gave rise to the 
deduction is retained by the individual or 
individuals to whom such interest passed, 
and 

“(2) the individual or any of the indi- 
viduals to whom the interest passed resides 
on such farm, and 

(3) such farm continues to qualify as a 
family farming operation. 

“(c) DEATH or SUBSEQUENT HOLDER —IN the 
case of the subsequent death of an indi- 
vidual to whom the interest in a family 
farming operation has passed, his successor 
shall be considered in his place for purposes 
of paragraph (b). 

“(d) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(1) FAMILY PARMING OPERATION.—A ‘family 
operation’ is a farm— 

“(A) actively engaged in raising agricul- 
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tural crops or livestock ‘for profit’, within the 
meaning of section 183, and 

*(B) over which the owner or one of the 
owners exercises substantial personal con- 
trol and supervision. 

“(2) RELATIONS.—An individual is ‘related’ 
to the decedent or his spouse if he is that 
person's father, mother, son, daughter, grand- 
son, granddaughter, brother, sister, uncle, 
aunt, first cousin, nephew, niece, husband, 
wife, father-in-law, mother-in-law, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, brother-in-law, sister- 
in-law, stepfather, stepmother, stepson, step- 
daughter, stepbrother, stepsister, half broth- 


“If the taxable income is; 
Not over $1,000,000 2 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $10,000,000____ 


Over $10,000,000 but not over $100,000,000__ 
Over $100,000,000 but not over $1,000,000,000 


Over $1,000,000,000__.._....-.-~---- 


For purposes of applying the percentages 
and amounts of tax set forth in the preceding 
table in the case of a corporation which is a 
component member of a controlled group of 
corporations (within the meaning of section 
1563), the taxable income of the other com- 
ponent members of such group shall, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, be taken into account.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1974. 


INCREASE IN INVESTMENT CREDIT 


Sec. 202. (a) INCREASE or INVESTMENT 
CREDIT To 15 Percent.—Paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 46(a) (determing the amount of the in- 
vestment credit) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.— 

“(A) FIFTEEN-PERCENT CREDIT.—Except as 
provided in subparagraph (B), the amount of 
the credit allowed by section 38 for the tax- 
able year shall be equal to 15 percent of the 
qualified investment (as defined in subsec- 
tion (c)). 

“(B) TWELVE-PERCENT CREDIT.—-In the case 
of property— 

“(i) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is completed by the tax- 
payer before July 1, 1975, or 

“(il) which is acquired by the taxpayer 
before July 1, 1975, 
the amount of the credit allowed by section 
38 for the taxable year shall be equal to 12 
percent of the qualified investment (as de- 
fined in subsection (c)). 

“(C) TRANSITIONAL RULE.—In the case of 
property— 

“(i) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is begun by the taxpayer 
before July 1, 1975, and 

“(il) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is completed by the tax- 
payer after June 30, 1975, 
subparagraph (B) shall apply to the prop- 
erty to the extent of that portion of the 
basis which is properly attributable to con- 
struction, reconstruction, or erection before 
July 1, 1975, and subparagraph (A) shall 
apply to such property to the extent of that 
portion of the basis which is properly at- 
tributable to construction, reconstruction, or 
erection after June 30, 1975.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE vaTe—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1974, 
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er, half sister, or in the absence of any of 
the above his next of kin.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to taxes im- 
posed by section 2001 after December 31, 1974. 

TITLE II—CORPORATION TAXES 
ADJUSTMENTS OF CORPORATE NORMAL TAX RATE 

Src. 201. (a) Section 11(b) (relating to 
corporate normal tax) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Normat Tax.—The normal tax is the 
amount determined in accordance with the 
following table: 


The normal tax is: 

20% of the taxable income. 

$200,000, plus 20.25% of excess over $1,000,- 
000. 

$2,000,000, plus 20.5% 
000,000. 

$20,000,000, plus 20.75% 
$100,000,000. 

$200,000, plus 21% 
000,000. 


of excess over $10,- 
of excess over 


of excess over $1,000,- 


INCREASE IN CORPORATE SURTAX EXEMPTION 


Sec. 203. (a) GENERAL RuLe—Section 11 
(a) (relating to surtax exemption) is 
amended by striking out “$25,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof $100,000”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 1561(a) {as 
in effect for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1974) (relating to limitations 
on certain multiple tax benefits in the case 
of certain controlled corporations) is 
amended by striking out “$25,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

(2) Paragraph (7) of section 12 (relating 
to cross references for tax on corporations) 
is amended by striking out “$25,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

(3) Section 962(c) (relating to surtax 
exemption for individuals electing to be sub- 
ject to tax at corporate rates) is amended 
by striking out “$25,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.— The amendments 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1974. 

TAXABLE YEAR PRICE LEVEL ADJUSTMENTS IN 
PROPERTY 

Sec. 204. Section 1016(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to adjust- 
ments to basis) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (22) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(23) in respect to any period after De- 
cember 31, 1974, before making any other 
adjustments of basis under this subsection, 
for an amount which is equal to the differ- 
ence between— 

“(A) the basis of the property, as deter- 
mined under section 1011, before adjust- 
ment under this section, multiplied by the 
ratio which the price index (average over a 
taxable year of the Consumer Price Index 
(all items—United States city average) pub- 
lished monthly by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics) for the taxable year in which the 
property is sold or otherwise disposed bears 
to the price index for the taxable year in 
which the property was acquired, or for the 
calendar year 1974, whichever is later, and 

“(B) the basis of the property as deter- 
mined under section 1011 before adjustment 
under this section.”. 
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INCREASE IN CLASS LIFE VARIANCE FOR PURPOSES 
OF DEPRECIATION 

Sec. 205. (a) In Generat.—Section 167 
(m) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to class lives for purposes of de- 
preciation) is amended by striking out “20” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “40”. 

(b) Errecrrve Date—The amendment made 
by this section applies to property acquired 
or the construction of which is begun after 
December 31, 1974. 

ALTERNATIVE AMORTIZATION PERIOD FOR 
POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITIES 


Sec. 206. (a) In Generat.—Section 169 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to amortization of pollution control fa- 
cilities) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “60 months” in subsec- 
tion (a) and inserting in Meu thereof “60 
months or 12 months", 

(2) striking out “60-month period” in 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“60-month or 12-month period”, and 

(3) striking out “60-month period” in 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“60-month or 12-month period”, 

(b) Errecrive Date—The amendments 
made by this section apply to any new iden- 
tiflable treatment facility (as defined in 
section 169(d)(4) of such Code) acquired 
or the construction, reconstruction, or erec- 
tion of which is begun after December 31, 
1974. 


TITLE UI—EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNER- 


SHIP PLAN FINANCING 


EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP PLAN FINANCING 
Sec. 301. (a) The Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding the following 
new section 416 at the end of subpart B of 
part I of subchapter D of chapter 1: 
“Sec. 416. EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP PLAN 
FINANCING, 

“(a) DEFINITIONS — 

“(1) ‘Employee stock ownership plan’ 
means a technique of corporate finance de- 
scribed in section 4975(e)(7) that utilizes 
stock bonus plans, or stock bonus plans 
coupled with money purchase pension plans, 
which satisfy the requirements of section 
401(a) and are designed— 

“(A) to invest primarily in qualifying em- 
ployer securities; 

“(B) to meet general financing require- 
ments of a corporation, including capital 
growth and transfers in the ownership of 
corporate stock; 

“(C) to build into employees beneficial 
ownership of qualifying employer securities; 

“(D) to receive loans or other extensions 
of credit to acquire qualifying employer secu- 
rities, with such loans and credit secured 
primarily by a commitment by the employer 
to make future payments to the plan in 
amounts sufficient to enable such loans and 
interest thereon to be repaid; and 

“(E) to limit the liability of the plan for 
repayment of any such loan to payments 
received from the employer and to qualifying 
employer securities, and dividends thereon, 
acquired with the proceeds of such loan, to 
the extent such loan is not yet repaid. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘employer securities’ means securities 
issued by the employer corporation, or by 
an affiliate of such employer. 

“(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘qualifying employer securities’ means com- 
mon stock, or securities convertible Into 
common stock, issued by the employer cor- 
poration, or by an afiliate of such employer. 

“(b) SPECIAL DepuctTions.— 

“(1) In addition to the deductions pro- 
vided under section 404(a), there shall be 
allowed as a deduction to an employer the 
amount of any dividend paid by such em- 
ployer during the taxable year with respect 
to employer securities, provided— 
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“(A) such employer securities were held 
on the record date for such dividend by an 
employee stock ownership plan; and 

“(B) the dividend received by such plan is 
distributed, not later than 60 days after the 
close of the plan year in which it Is received, 
to the employees participating in the plan, 
in accordance with the plan provisions; or 

“(C) the dividend received by such plan 
is applied, not later than 60 days after the 
close of the taxable year, to the payment of 
acquisition indebtedness (including inter- 
est) incurred by the plan for the purchase 
of qualifying employer securities. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the limitations of 
section 404(a), there shall be allowed asa de- 
duction to an employer the amount of any 
contributions paid on account of a taxable 
year (as described in section 404(a)(6)) to 
an employee stock ownership plan, provided 
such contributions are applied to the pay- 
ment of acquisition indebtedness (including 
interest) imcurred by the plan for the pur- 
chase of qualifying employer securities. 

“(3) For purposes of sections 170(b) (1), 
642(c), 2055(a) and 2522, a contribution, be- 
quest or similar transfer of employer secu- 
rities or other property to an employee stock 
ownership plan shall be deemed a charitable 
contribution to an organization described in 
section 170(b) (1) (A) (iv), provided— 

“(A) such contribution, bequest or trans- 
fer is allocated, pursuant to the terms of 
such plan, to the employees participating un- 
der the plan in a manner consistent with 
section 401 (a) (4); 

“(B) no part of such contribution, be- 
quest or transfer is allocated under the plan 
for the benefit of the taxpayer (or decedent), 
or any person related to the taxpayer (or 
decedent) under the provisions of section 
267(b), or any other person who owns more 
than 25 percent in value of any class of out- 
standing employer securities under the pro- 
visions of section 318(a); and 

“(C) such contribution, bequest or trans- 
fer is made only with the express approval of 
such employee stock ownership plan. 

“(c) TREATMENT OF PARTICIPANTS.— 

“(1) Qualifying employer securities 
acquired by an employee stock ownership 
plan through acquisition indebtedness in- 
curred by the plan in connection with the fi- 
nancing of capital requirements of the em- 
ployer corporation or its affiliates must be al- 
located to the accounts of the participating 
employees to the extent that contributions 
and dividends received by the plan are ap- 
plied to the payment of such acquisition in- 
debtedness (including interest), in accord- 
ance with the terms of the plan and in a 
manner consistent with section 401(a) (4). 

“(2) Upon retirement, death or other sep- 
aration from service, an employee participat- 
ing under an employee stock ownership 
plan (or his beneficiary, in the event of 
death) will be entitled to a distribution of 
his nonforfeitable interest under the plan in 
employer securities of other investments al- 
located to his account, in accordance with 
the provisions of such plan. If the plan so 
provides, the employee (or beneficiary) may 
elect to receive all or a portion of the dis- 
tribution from the plan in— 

“(A) employer securities, other than quali- 
fying employer securities; 

"(B) cash; 

“(C) a diversified ‘portfolio of securities: 

“(D) a nontransferable annuity contracts; 
or 

“(E) any combination of the above, 

“(3) An employee stock ownership plan 
may provide for the required repurchase of 
qualifying employer securities from an in- 
dividual receiving a distribution thereof if 
all other such outstanding employer secu- 
rities, whether or not acquired through the 
plan, are subject to repurchase from nonem- 
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ployee shareholders under similar circum- 
stances. 

“(4) Upon receipt of a lump sum distri- 
bution, as described In section 402(¢) (4) (A). 
from an employee stock ownership plan, an 
individual may exclude from gross income 
that part of the distribution which consists 
ef employer securities or other assets if in- 
come producing, held or reinvested within 60 
days in income-producing assets of equiva- 
lent value, for the purpose of providing that 
individual with dividends or other forms of 
realized current income from such assets. 
Upon subsequent sale or disposition of any 
employer securities or other assets distrib- 
uted by an employee stock ownership plan, 
to the extent that proceeds realized from 
such sale or disposition are not reinvested 
within 60 days in income producing assets, 
the total amount of such proceeds (or the 
fair market value of any such securities or 
assets that are transferred without adequate 
consideration) shall be treated as ordinary 
income to the individual. 

“(5) An employee receiving a distribution 
under paragraph (b)(1i)(B) of this section 
shall be subject to taxation under section 
402(a) (1), and the provisions of section 116 
shall not apply to such distribution. 

“(6) A contribution by an employer which 
is deductible under paragraph (b) (2) of this 
section, or a contribution described in para- 
graph (b) (3) of this section, shal! not be in- 
cluded in the meaning of annual addition 
under section 415(c) (2). 

“(7) No contribution to an employee stock 
ownership plan may be allocated for the ben- 
efit of any participant if the value of the 
total accumulation of employer securities 
and other investments under the plan for 
the benefit of that participant equals or ex- 
ceeds $500,000, less the amount of any such 
accumulation for that participant under any 
other employee stock ownership plans. 

“(d) Spectral Provisions.— 

“(1) The acquisition or holding of qualify- 
ing employer securities and the incurring 
of acquisition indebtedness by an employee 
stock ownership plan shall be deemed to 
satisfy the requirements of section 404(a) (1) 
of the Employee Retirement Income Se- 
curity Act of 1974 provided that— 

“(A) the requirements of sections 408(b) 
(3) and 408(e) of such Act are satisfied; 
and 

“(B) the same standards of prudence and 
fiduciary responsibility that corporate man- 
agement must exercise with respect to its 
shareholders are satisfied. 

“(2) Upon application by an employee 
stock ownership plan, the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate shall issue an ad- 
vance opinion as to whether a proposed 
transaction involving that employee stock 
ownership plan will satisfy all the require- 
ments described in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, and any such opinion shall be 
binding upon the Secretary.”. 

(b) Payments by an employer to an em- 
ployee stock ownership plan as defined in 
section 416(a)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, of the purpose of enabling 
such plan to pay acquisition indebtedness 
incurred for the purchase of qualifying em- 
ployer securities or other contributions to 
such plan shall not be treated as compensa- 
tion, fringe benefits, or deferred compensa- 
tion payments for the purposes of any laws, 
Executive orders, or regulations designed to 
control, establish guidelines, or otherwise 
stabilize employee compensation or benefits, 
but shall be treated as the equivalent of debi 
service payments made in the normal course 
of financing the capital requirements of that 
employer. 


Mr. Speaker, if we are to preserve 
economic freedom in our society—and 
there cannot long exist any type of free- 
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dom without economic freedom—then we 
must begin now to reduce the overwhelm- 
ing burden of taxes placed on our Na- 
tion’s productive capacity. This bill is 
the crucial first major step in that di- 
rection. If we truly cherish individual 
freedom of choice in the economic lives 
of the people, we will enact this bill and 
do So very soon. 


AMERICA MUST BE MILITARILY 
SUPERIOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
only sane defense policy for the United 
States to follow is one of military su- 
periority. On February 1, 1972, I made 
a speech entitled “How the United States 
Lost Military Superiority.” I haye not 
had to retract one statement that I 
made at that time. 

As I stated then and repeat now: “The 
road to peace has never been through ap- 
peasement, unilateral disarmament, or 
negotiation from weakness. Among the 
great nations only the strong survive.” 

While we are still considered a strong 
nation—and may I say as an aside the 
actions of President Ford in the Cam- 
bodian seizure of an American ship were 
the right and just actions of a strong 
nation—the Soviet Union is quickly 
building up its power. The facts are plain 
to anyone who will look. 

I have never changed my views. I am 
a hawk. I believe in military superiority. 
I do not speak of potential enemies as 
many do. We have real enemies in the 
Communist world. 

Soviet strategic forces have been grow- 
ing at a rapid rate for more than the past 
10 years and this has continued since 
the SALT I agreements of May 1972. The 
United States has accepted numerical 
inferiority in ICBM’s and SLBM’s. 

The Soviets in the last 242 years have 
been developing four new missile systems 
and constantly have been testing new 
multiple warheads and MIRV’s. The 
Soviet missiles that can be equipped with 
MIRV’s have three to six times the pay- 
load of American missiles that can be 
similarly equipped. 

If the Soviets replace their older mis- 
siles with the new missiles that they are 
developing and which is allowed under 
the SALT agreement, they will increase 
their new largest missiles to threaten our 
estimates that it would only take 300 of 
their new largest missile to threaten our 
total ICBM force of 1,054, The Soviets 
would have left more than 1,300 ICBM’s 
with more than 5,000 warheads to use 
against other American targets. 

Taking a look at submarines which can 
launch nuclear missiles, the picture is no 
better. Under the Interim SALT Agree- 
ment we once again find the United 
States accepting inferiority in the num- 
ber of such submarines and missiles. The 
Soviets were permitted 62 submarines 
with 950 missiles while we were permitted 
only 44 with 710 missiles, 

The rationale for this American in- 
feriority was that the Soviets had short- 
er-range missiles and thus needed more 
than we did to maintain equality. The 
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only problem with that is the Soviets 
have tested versions of two new subma- 
rine missiles. One has a range of more 
than 4,500 miles which is far greater 
than the range of our existing Poseidon 
submarine launched missiles. The 4,500- 
mile range missile is in the class of our 
future Trident I missile which is still far 
from flight testing. 

Turning to another area of strategic 
forces—bombers—the case is once 
again of Soviet expansion. The Soviets 
have started production of a new bomb- 
er—the Backfire. There is no limit un- 
der SALT in regard to bombers. 

The United States presently has the 
aging B-52 bomber fleet. Bombers are 
an important part of any strategic force. 
They have versatility that missiles do 
not. They can be used both strategically 
and conventionally, 

The United States must continue and 
speed up its work on the B-1 bomber. 
As I pointed out in 1972, we should have 
placed the B-1 in production at that 
time. The B-52 will have been flying 30 
years before the B-1 will be able to be 
produced in quantity. In those 30 years 
the Soviets have increased the sophistica- 
tion and amount of their defenses against 
the B-52. 

The B-1 is an important and neces- 
sary addition to our strategic forces. It 
is a much more sophisticated plane than 
the B-52. It is more than three times as 
fast as the B-52, carries more than twice 
the bomb load, and has much greater 
survivability in a modern military en- 
vironment. The B-1 is a needed replace- 
ment in our strategic forces. 

From numerous reports, the Soviets 
are building new missile silos in excess 
of the number allowed in the SALT 
agreement. Also, they are testing a new 
radar system of a type used in ABM 
systems which is prohibited in the 1972 
ABM Treaty. The Soviets are concealing 
missiles, which is also prohibited in the 
1972 agreements and are continuing the 
development of mobile ICBM’s—the de- 
velopment of which the United States 
considers a violation of the spirit of the 
interim SALT agreement. 

It is becoming more and more obvious 
that the Soviet Union is not fulfilling the 
terms of the SALT agreement while the 
United States is following its dictates. 
The Soviets are continuing to expand 
their strategic forces at a great rate 
while, at best, the United States is stand- 
ing still. 

Before turning to a discussion of con- 
ventional forces, I think it is important 
to demolish one myth that has gained 
wide currency thanks to the liberal 
media. The myth is that we already have 
the forces to destroy the Soviet Union x 
number of times and the Soviets can 
destroy us x number of times; therefore, 
there is no need to keep increasing our 
strategic forces. 

The truth of the matter is something 
else. This myth relies on several ele- 
ments. One is that technology remains 
constant. The second one is that the 
major scenario for this myth is that the 
Soviets launch an all-out attack on us 
and we retaliate. The result is total 
destruction. Nobody gains, everybody 
loses. 

The only problem with that scenario 
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is that the Soviets from their buildup 
of forces and their expanding develop- 
ment and production of missiles, 
bombers, and ships are developing quite 
another scenario. That scenario, some- 
what simplified, is the following: The 
Soviets build up a large superiority over 
the United States in strategic forces. 
They can then threaten the United 
States with a first-strike or commit a 
first-strike against the United States. 
The Soviets having such strategic su- 
periority can wipe out a large portion of 
the U.S. strategic forces on the first- 
strike. Then they let the United States 
know that if any second strike is 
launched by this country they still have 
a huge number of missiles that can be 
targeted against American population 
centers, The threat of such action by the 
Soviets may be enough without any first 
strike being launched. In other words, 
the Soviets could use nuclear blackmail 
against the United States to gain their 
goal of world domination. 

Turning to conventional forces, the 
picture is just as gloomy. Between 1962 
and 1972 the Soviet Union built 911 naval 
vessels while the United States built 263. 

While the United States has approxi- 
mately 2.2 million men in military uni- 
form, the Soviet Union has 3.4 million 
men. The figure for the Soviet Union 
does not include the millions of men in 
paramilitary units. Nor does it take into 
account the high ratio of support to com- 
bat troops in the U.S. military compared 
to the Soviet military. 

The Soviets are estimated to have four 
times the number of tanks that we do 
and five times the annual production 
rate. The Soviets have about three times 
as many artillery pieces and twice as 
many mortars. 

In tactical aircraft the Soviets have 
about 40 percent more than the United 
Fs and are producing those twice as 

ast. 

In these few minutes I have attempted 
to give a picture of how far the United 
States has fallen behind the Soviet Un- 
ion and why we must return to a policy 
of military superiority. 

In conclusion I would like to very 
briefly discuss some of the economics of 
this situation. In the United States 56 
percent of our defense budget goes to 
meet payroll—personnel costs. The fig- 
ure for the Soviets is 25 percent. The So- 
viet Union now outspends the United 
States by 20 percent in general purpose 
forces and by 60 percent in strategic 
nuclear offensive forces. By 1970, the 
Soviets were spending more on defense 
in terms of absolute purchasing power 
than the United States. Soviet defense 
expenditures have been rising at a steady 
rate. 

I do not know how much longer we as 
a nation can afford to allow this country 
to slip further behind the Soviet Union. 
We need a stronger defense to protect 
our very liberty. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF MECK- 
LENBURG, N.C., DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from North Carolina (Mr. MARTIN) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
May 20, 1975, was the 200th anniversary 
of the daring and bold act of the adop- 
tion of the Mecklenburg, N.C., Declara- 
tion of Independence 13 months before 
the July 4, 1776, adoption of the National 
Declaration of Independence. An en- 
thusiastic crowd estimated at 75,000 to 
100,000 came to Freedom Park in 
Charlotte yesterday to hear an address 
by President Ford on the growth and 
dynamic character of the South. 

Last evening, it was my honor to give 
an address upon the occasion of the 
bicentennial anniversary of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence, of 
May 20, 1775. 

This was presented before the Meck- 

lenburg Historical Association at Sugaw 
Creek Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 
N.C. 
So that this historical analysis, for 
which I take personal responsibility, may 
be studied by all those who wish to ex- 
amine the nature of a fascinating page 
of history, I have taken this special order 
today. 

The address follows: 

THE ESSENCE OF INDEPENDENCE 
(By James G. MARTIN) 

The story that I will relate this evening 
is one that has been told many times and 
in conflicting ways, It is a tale of patriotism 
that we commemorate with pride. It is a nar- 
rative of bold triumph and of bald tragedy, 
of defiance and of despair, of pride and of 
prejudice, of documented fact and of dis- 
puted legend. 

It is, moreover, a singular case of historic 
controversy, as to which at least two United 
States Presidents, Andrew Johnson and 
Thomas Jefferson, took firmly opposing views 
(both for personal reasons), and in which 
a third, John Adams, managed to get him- 
self embarrassingly entwined (also for the 
personal reason of being over-anxious to 
shame Jefferson). Two Presidents in the early 
part of this century, cowered by the con- 
troversy, made little reference thereto while 
addressing the May 20th celebrations of 1909 
and 1916, referring to William Howard Taft 
and Woodrow Wilson, respectively. More re- 
cently, both President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
on May 18, 1954, and President Gerald Ford 
this afternoon, have shown somewhat greater 
boldness by appropriately including a tribute 
to the Revolutionary patriotism of this 
County and cautiously alluding to the tradi- 
tional meaning of this day, yet without em- 
broiling themselves unnecessarily in this con- 
troversy that neither could resolve. 

To begin with, let us analyze the problem 
as to what is disputed and what is accepted. 
The issue in dispute is a crucial one: whether 
the 27 members of a Committee of Mecklen- 
burg did in fact adopt and sign in May 20, 
1775, a clear, unprecedented and uncompro- 
mised Declaration of Independence, re- 
nouncing all allegiance to the Crown. May 20, 
1775: surely, for ail its controversy, there 
is no more celebrated date in the history 
of the State of North Carolina than this, the 
acclaimed date of the signing of this reyo- 
lutionary document, 

This event and the April 12, 1776, Halifax 
Resolves (instructing North Carolina’s dele- 
gation to the Continental Congress to vote for 
independence in advance of all other prov- 
inces) secure for our State the proud claim 
to be “First in Freedom”. This distinction is 
duly commemorated “on your flag and on 
your automobile tag”. 

The only objection today is to the May 20 
date and the authenticity of the Declaration 
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recorded by the Secretary of the delegation, 
John McKnitt Alexander. His original manu- 
scripts of 1775 had perished in a fire In 1800. 
Before continuing the analysis of this com- 
ponent, let me turn to a summary of what 
is not in dispute, of what has been accepted 
generally by historians. 

First: There were a series of meetings in 
late May 1775.in Charlotte Town, North Caro- 
lina, of a convention of delegates which 
formed itself into a Mecklenburg Committee 
of Public Safety, 

Second: These meetings began on the day 
of, and just prior to, the arrival of a mes- 
senger with the shocking news of the Battle 
of Lexington. Many eyewitnesses recalled this 
singular arrival and fixed it in late May. John 
McKnitt Alexander fixed the date from his 
records and notes as May 19. Recent con- 
firmation on the probability of this date is 
the research of Dr. Archibald Henderson, 
published in 1916, that the news of the Bat- 
tle of Lexington actually reached Salem, 
North Carolina on the day of May 17, 1775, 
as found in the diary of Traugott Bagge, of 
that Moravian community. 

Third: These meetings continued through 
May 31, 1775, at which time a set of 20 
Resolves were adopted, proclaiming the sus- 
pension of the laws of Great Britain and the 
Royal Constitutions of all the Colonies, es- 
tablishing the local authority for militia “in- 
dependent of Great Britain” and Courts of 
Law, and providing that anyone receiving 
and exercising a royal commission or in dis- 
obedience of these Resolves would be subject 
to arrest and trial. The 18th Resolve, re- 
garded by some as an admission of equivo- 
cation that Colonial authority was only tem- 
porarily suspended, reads in full as follows: 

“18. That these Resolves be in full Force 
and Virtue, until Instructions from the Gen- 
eral Congress of this Province, regulating the 
Jurisprudence of this Province, shall provide 
otherwise, or the Legislative Body of Great 
Britain resign its unjust and arbitrary Pre- 
tensions with Respect to Americe.” (One 
printed text adds the three words: “and no 
longer."’) 

While some point out that this allowed for 
the contingency of restoring British author- 
ity, others, eg., Governor William Graham 
who addressed the Centennial celebration in 
1875, felt that this was adopted out of a 
political necessity to appease those who gen- 
uinely would regret any irreversible separa- 
tion. Three present day historians, V. V. Mc- 
Nitt, LeGette Blythe and Chalmers Davidson, 
have cited the phrasing of John McKnitt 
Alexander to the effect that the Committee 
meetings had continued to this point “after 
cooling” and that an earlier action was al- 
lowed “to be a rash Act.” 

In any case, the 18th Resolve, while hold- 
ing out a prospect of reconciliation, even so 
holds out a very defiant and offensive one, 
“until... the Legislative Body of Great 
Britain resign its unjust and arbitrary Pre- 
tensions with Respect to America”, 

Fourth: As the 4th accepted fact, after 
these May 31 Resolves were agreed to, and 
Signed only by Ephraim Brevard (who by 
then may have succeeded John McKnitt 
Alexander as clerk or secretary of the Com- 
mittee, and who headed a subcommittee to 
Graft these twenty Resolves of May 31) the 
Committee then dispatched Captain James 
Jack by horse to the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia with a packet of some of the 
proceedings of the Mecklenburg Committee. 
Captain Jack shared his news along the way 
at Salisbury and proceeded to Philadelphia 
where in late June (on or before the 23rd) 
he presented his messages to North Caro- 
lina’s delegates Richard Caswell and William 
Hooper, He was politely but cautiously re- 
ceived by a Congress that was then prepar- 
ing to send to Great Britain a petition for 
reformation of abuses and redress of griev- 
ances, disclaiming any design on independ- 
ence. In order to avoid contradicting this 
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disclaimer, Congress took no official notice 
of Captain Jack and sent him home. He re- 
turned to tell John McKnitt Alexander that 
the Mecklenburg Committee was regarded as 
premature. On the way, he stopped at Salem 
and relayed the same, which Bagge recorded 
in his diary, with the observation that “free 
and independent”, Mecklenburg was deemed 
“premature.” 

Fifth: There was no doubt that the Com- 
mittee had voted independence in the minds 
of Alexander, Captain Jack, John Davidson 
(a delegate), or any of eleven others who de- 
posed in 1819-1830 that they had been there 
and heard the announcements. Some re- 
called particulars of the May 31 Resolves 
only, while other recalled features of the dis- 
puted May 20 Declaration. None doubted 
they had asserted independence. 

Sixth: The May 31 Resolves were contem- 
poraneously published in the newspapers of 
the day: 

(a) The first publication was in the 
June 13, 1775 Charleston South Carolina 
Gazette and Country Journal which Geor- 
gia’s Royal Governor James Wright dis- 
patched to the Earl of Dartmouth (the Co- 
lonial Secretary) on June 20. 

(b) Its first printing in North Carolina 
was in the June 16, 1775 New Bern North 
Carolina Gazette. This was found in the pa- 
pers of Samuel Johnston of Edenton, along 
with a letter from Richard Cogdell, the 
Chairman of the Craven County Committee, 
sending a copy of the paper to Caswell and 
observing that “the Mecklenburg Resolves 
exceeds all other Committees or the Congress 
itself.’ 

(c) Then it next appeared in the June 23, 
1775 Cape Fear Mercury, which Royal Gov- 
ernor Josiah Martin of North Carolina had 
sent to Lord Dartmouth to alert him to this 
infamous document surpassing “all the hor- 
rid and treasonable publications that the in- 
flammatory spirits of this continent have 
yet produced”. 

(d) These Carolina papers were copied else- 
where, notably in part in the July 12, 1775 
Massachusetts Spy and American Oracle of 
Liberty, which’ when discovered by Peter 
Force in 1838 afforded the first public knowl- 
edge of the existence of the May 31 Resolves 
since the 18th Century! It was this discovery 
that raised the suggestion that John Mc- 
Knitt Alexander had composed the May 20 
Declaration frommemory, confusing the May 
31 Resolves with phrases in the National 
Declaration of July 4, 1976. 

Seventh and finally: Historian George Ban- 
croft, who rejected the May 20 Declaration, 
yet concluded that, even on the basis of the 
May 31 Resolves alone, Mecklenburg County 
had “separated itself from the British Em- 
pire” over thirteen months before the Con- 
tinental Congress. This view is readily de- 
fensible and advocates for Mecklenburg a 
historical niche as the “cradle of independ- 
ence", 

What then, of the May 20 Declaration? 
What historical fate is accorded this contro- 
versy? And what is the nature of the dis- 
pute? 

Again let me attempt to reduce the issue 
to its essentials, beginning with the case 
against it. 

lst: In 1819 Thomas Jefferson took of- 
fense at a suggestion in a letter from John 
Adams that Mecklenburg County had led the 
way to independence. Adams had sent Jef- 
ferson a copy of the June 5, 1819 Essex Regis- 
ter which had copied first known publication 
in the April 30, 1819 Raleigh Register of the 
narative account of the May 20 Declaration. 
That version had been prepared by Dr. Joseph 
McKnitt Alexander from his father’s few 
papers that escaped the fire. Jefferson de- 
nounced the article as an imposture and 
“spurious”, and denied that any such move- 
ment toward independence had ever oc- 
curred. He knew nothing about the May 20 
Declaration, but neither did he know about 
the May 31 Resolves, which had never been 
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published in the Philadelphia papers, per- 
haps as an accommodation to the anxiety of 
the Continental Congress regarding a recon- 
cillation, Jefferson, Adams and early histo- 
rians generally did not, for that matter 
acknowledge even the important Halifax Re- 
solves of the North Carolina Provincial Con- 
gress of April 12, 1776, which had preceded 
all other colonies in directing its Congres- 
sional delegation to vote for independence. 
In fact it was William Wirt’s claim of primo- 
genitur for Virginia in his biography of Pat- 
rick Henry in 1817 that stirred the Congres- 
sional debates that Mecklenburg Congress- 
man William Davidson interrupted with the 
news of Mecklenburg’s origins of independ- 
ence. The fact that the May 31 Resolves and 
the subsequent Halifax Resolves escaped the 
notice of busy men in Philadelphia hardly 
qualifies them as expert witnesses to other 
events in North Carolina. Jefferson had ar- 
rived in Philadelphia but a very few weeks 
before Captain Jack. 

Jefferson did not live to see the afirma- 
tive reply with affidayits from the North 
Carolina legislature in 1831, defending the 
May 20 date and the mission of Captain Jack. 
Both he and John Adams had died on July 
4, 1826, fifty years to the day after the adop- 
tion of his own immortal Declaration of In- 
pendence. Whether he had heard of the 
first Mecklenburg celebration, its Semicen- 
tennial in 1825, we do not know. His cor- 
respondence with Adams was not made pub- 
lic until 1829, in response to which the afore- 
mentioned legislative inquiry had its origin. 

2nd: The next assault on Mecklenburg's 
Declaration came in 1838 with the discovery 
and publication by Peter Force of the until 
then unrecollected May 31 Resolves in part 
in the Massachusetts Spy as already men- 
tioned. The full text of twenty Resolves was 
found in 1847 In the South Carolina Gazette 
of June 13, 1775. In retrospect, it is clear that 
all this finding really proved was that the 
Mecklenburg Committee had on May 31 
adopted twenty significant resolutions assert- 
ing the suspension of British rule, however 
contingent that may appear, and organizing 
the local government accordingly. It’s publi- 
cation alone in 1775 does not prove either 
side of the argument whether this set of Re- 
solves was supplemental to a May 20 Declara- 
tion or whether it stands alone as the only 
act of the Mecklenburg Committee. Force 
himself concluded that since the firmly es- 
tablished May 31 Resolves had not been men- 
tioned before, McKnitt Alexander must have 
been confused about the date, and in his old 
age just reconstructed five nonexistent reso- 
lutions comprising a mythical declaration of 
independence. This spawned a tradition of 
disbelief among professional historians, 
which flourished to the point that the act of 
disbelief became the test of faith in some 
circles of that learned order. 

3rd: The most zealous assault upon the 
two Alexanders’ integrity and veracity, spill- 
ing guilt by association on all who had 
sought to corroborate them, came in May of 
1853 in the accusations made by Dr. Charles 
Phillips. Upon examination of the narrative 
and copy of the May 20 Declaration obtained 
from the estate of General Davie, Phillips 
found that although for the most part it 
tracked precisely with the document found 
among McKnitt Alexander’s papers by his 
son Dr, Joseph McKnitt Alexander, there 
were important additions. One of these so 
impressed Phillips that he published it as 
proof that John McKnitt Alexander himself 
never really intended this Davie copy to be 
taken as more than a product of his memory. 
This of course was the celebrated finding of 
a notation following Alexander’s descriptions 
of both the May 19-20 proceedings and of the 
subsequent Courts of Enquiry. 

Let me read that notation to you as it 
now appears in the handwriting of John Mc- 
Knitt Alexander: 

“It may be worthy of notice here, that the 
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foregoing statement, tho’ fundamentally cor- 
rect; yet may not literally correspond w'th 
the original records of the transactions of 
said Court of Enquiry; as all those records 
and papers were burnt (with the house) on 
April 6, 1800:” 

In that text, after the 28th word quoted 
and just before the words “Court of En- 
quiry” appear two words scratched out in 
the manner employed by John McKnitt Alex- 
ander and in an ink appearing to various 
examiners to be his. These words are “dele- 
gation and” (actually using the ampersand 
symbol). Now in Phillips rendering the two 
scratched out words are reported as though 
they were there all along. If Phillips simply 
restored them he never footnoted the dis- 
tinction, Thereby Phillips established a his- 
torical meaning that Alexander (if indeed it 
were he that marked out the erroneous two 
words) never intended. To have left them in 
would have qualified that the entire state- 
ment “tho' fundamentally correct; yet may 
not literally correspond with the original rec- 
ords of the transactions of said delegation 
and Court of Enquiry; as all those papers 
were burnt . . .” The body which Alexander 
recorded as having adopted and signed the 
May 20 Declaration was generally character- 
ized as the “delegation”. 

4th: The Phillips version has been the 
pivoted fulcrum of every discreditation of the 
May 20 Declaration since 1853. The authori- 
tative work of William Henry Hoyt in 1907 
hinges its disproof fundamentally on Phil- 
lips’ rendering with the two words innocently 
in place. Hoyt was unable to examine the 
Davie copy himself though he sought it as- 
siduously. It had been safeguarded by Gov- 
ernor David Swain, a believer in the May 20 
Declaration, until his death in 1868, when 
it disappeared, lost from view until 1917 
when it was found in the papers of the de- 
ceased Dr. Kemp Battle, former Custodian of 
the North Carolina Historical Society, and 
incidentally a nephew of Dr. Phillips. Mean- 
while, a parade of historians had accepted 
Phillips’ version as disproving the authen- 
ticity of May 20: including Henry Randall in 
his 1858 biography of Thomas Jefferson, 
James Welling in 1874, Lyman Draper in 
1876, the aforementioned George Bancroft 
in 1858, and Alexander Samuel Salley, Jr. in 
1907. Draper, in fact, left an accumulation 
of 12 letters from Dr. Phillips averaging over 
1,200 words each. Some of these were strident 
ad hominem attacks on Alexander's son, Dr. 
Joseph McKnitt Alexander, his religion, his 
personal thrift and his veracity in a style 
sharply contrasting with Phillips’ more lofty 
published essays. 

The Centennial celebration here one hun- 
dred years ago was tarnished by disparaging 
editorials in the New York Herald and the 
New York World. Also, during that period 
of absence of the Davie copy, two Presidents 
of the United States attended May 20 cele- 
brations in Charlotte, Taft in 1909 and Wil- 
son in 1916, and both deemed it prudent to 
avoid more than an oblique reference to the 
events of 1775, the commemoration of which 
had brought them to Charlotte! 

Oddly, it was not until 1939 that the Phil- 
lips version was challenged. Dr. Archibald 
Henderson discovered the two words ‘‘delega- 
tion and” to be marked over in the same ink 
with which they were written down, and sug- 
gested the possibility that Phillips had re- 
stored them on his own authority. Further- 
more, Dr. Henderson noticed one other en- 
tire sentence, in John McKnitt Alexander's 
handwriting that Phillips had not even men- 
tioned. At the end of the section of the nar- 
rative of the delegation proceedings and Just 
before the first paragraph on the subject of 
the Court of Enquiry which he admittedly 
had to reconstruct from memory, the old 
patriot had written: “Thus far from the 
Journals and records of said Committee”. 

A significant chronology must be noted 
here: 
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(a) The Davie copy was obtained from 
his heirs in 1830 by Samuel Henderson, It 
then consisted of two sheets, back and front, 
with the upper half of the first torn off at 
the fold and missing. Henderson recognized 
the handwriting of John McKnitt Alexander, 
13 years then deceased, and duly gave it 
to the son, Dr. Joseph McKnitt Alexander. 

(b) Dr. Joseph McKnitt Alexander died 
in 1841, before Phillips’ attack of 1853. 

(c) The Davie copy had come into Gover- 
ner Swain’s possession around 1851 and, after 
Phillips “use” of it in 1853 and Swain’s death 
In 1868, it was lost until 1917. 

The two Alexanders thus could not have 
adulterated the Davie copy after Phillips’ 
devastating “contribution”! 

Now let it be acknowledged that at least 
one abuse of history was perpetrated by an 
advocate of the Mecklenburg Declaration. In 
1905, in a deception intended to verify the 
May 20 claim, S. Millington Miller published 
in Collier's magazine a facsimile falsely pur- 
porting to be the long lost Cape Fear Mer- 
cury of June 3, 1775, showing the text of 
the May 20 Declaration of Independence. 
This affront fortunately was rejected by de- 
fenders and doubters alike before any real 
harm resulted, 

The foregoing is the essential nature of 
the case against the authenticity of the May 
20 Declaration of Independence, The essen- 
tial case for it is equally simple, ommiting 
many theories and speculations that with 
ingenuity can accommodate all other facts 
to either position. Consider: 

lst. The original minute book of 1775 was 
lost in the Alexandriana holocaust in 1800. 

2nd. John McKnitt Alexander had sent a 
copy to the former Congressman, Dr. Wil- 
liamson, in 1793 for the latter’s use in com- 
piling a history of North Carolina. That copy 
was also lost in another fire, probably un- 
known to Alexander, but not before Gover- 
nor Montfort Stokes had seen it in 1793, in 
Fayetteville. 

8rd. After the Alexandriana fire, Dr. Joseph 
McKnitt Alexander found two vital docu- 
ments in his father’s collection. One was 
a narrative and copy of the May 20 Declara- 
tion, in a handwriting that may have been 
that of Colonel William Polk, and similar to 
the Davie copy, except that it lacked the 
notations about which parts were “from the 
Journals and records”, and which “may not 
literally correspond,” etc., and was complete 
where the Dayie copy had a half sheet torn 
off. This was the working copy that Dr, Alex- 
ander had used for the publication in the 
Raleigh Register in 1819. 

The second was a ragged sheet of notes 
whose appearance and style suggest it to be 
his father’s copy of the rough draft of out- 
line notes for the minutes of the May 20 
meetings. Many sentences are incomplete and 
written as if in haste to record key phrases. 
One notation indicates: “foregoing extracted 
from the old minutes, etc.” 

4th. This latter set of notes includes five 
resolutions in outline form, The first four 
parallel in order numbers 2 through 5 of the 
published May 20 Declaration, but lack the 
reference to Lexington found on number 2 
in the published set, The last such outline 
resolution proposes “many laws and ordi- 
nances”, thus perhaps suggesting the May 
31 Resolves. Nothing in the outline resolu- 
tions relates to the first resolution of May 
20, which defined as an enemy “Whosoever 
abetted or countenanced the British inva- 
sion of our rights.” Even so, the sequence of 
the outline is otherwise strikingly relevant 
to the May 20 series. The first outline resolu- 
tion declares: “We (the County) by a Solemn 
and awfull vote, Dissolved (abjured) our al- 
legiance to King George and the British na- 
tion.” The next is similarly bold: “Declared 
ourselves a free and independent people, 
having a right and capable to govern our- 
selves (as a part of North Carolina)”. 

5th. The Davie copy notations, according 
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to Dr. Henderson’s version, are evidence of 
proof for authenticity, not against it. 

6th. Many of the Revolutionary veterans 
who submitted their recollections in 1819 
through 1830 were convinced of the May 20th 
date and resolutions. At the 1825 and 1835 
anniversary events none of those patriots 
who had been in attendance in 1775 ob- 
jected to the notion that Mecklenburg had 
cast the first votes for independence on May 
20, 1775. That they had cheered the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1775 was just as real 
to them as the confidence of having been 
shot at seered the memories of the boys at 
Lexington, 

Tth, On September 1, 1775 a paper was 
written to Mecklenburg’s delegation to the 
Provincial Congress, stating: “You are in- 
structed to vote that the late Province of 
North Carolina is, and of right ought to be, 
a free and independent State... .” That may 
not have been adopted, but from September 
1, 1775 these words are strikingly reminiscent 
of the phrasing of the third resolution of 
the May 20 Declaration. 

On these seven foundations rest the case 
that the May 20 Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence is genuine. You may believe it 
or not. 

If you wish to believe this, as I do, you 
must reconcile the pattern of testimony and 
memory of fourteen eye-witnhesses and par- 
ticipants. You must also be willing to repose 
confidence in a respected man who tried to 
keep records from a period when few rec- 
ords were kept in North Carolina and who 
died two years before his character was at- 
tacked by a President he had never met, but 
probably admired, and against whose doubt 
his only defense had to come posthumously. 
To be a believer, your own faith must be 
tested by the lack of an original relic, 

On the other hand, you may choose the 
opinion of the skeptic. To do so, you need 
cite no pattern of evidence nor defend any 
countervailing hypothesis. The skeptic may 
just suggest knowingly at strategic moments 
the words “myth”, “fraud”, “hoax" and “dis- 
credited”, but not even this is required. In 
this option, your principal hazard is in re- 
solving whether to take the same skepticism 
you display regarding the motives, mistakes 
and memory of the Secretary of two hundred 
years ago and his corroborating peers, and 
apply that same skepticism as well to mo- 
tives, mistakes and methods of certain his- 
torlans and curators of roughly 70 to 120 
years ago. 

The distinction is aptly characterized in an 
analogy proposed by Governor Graham in his 
address of a hundred years ago. If you wish 
to develop a conception of what an extinct 
creature looked like, would you rely entirely 
upon the descriptions of learned naturalists 
who had only a few bones from which to de- 
rive their notions, while skeptically disre- 
garding the eyewitness accounts of men 
whose lives had to contend personally with 
the creature? Their nearness to the situa- 
tion, their hearts surging in its presence and 
at the recollection thereof, may have caused 
them to exaggerate its appearance, but they 
knew what it was and never doubted its 
awesome existence. 

Then there is a third option. Rather than 
be a believer or a skeptic, you may enter 
combat as a disbelieving rejector. To assert 
this position you must establish a case that 
John McKnitt Alexander was either senile or 
cunning, and that he fabricated fraudulent 
copies of a never-existent record and palmed 
them off on Colonel William Polk, Dr. Wil- 
Mamson and General Davie in order to gen- 
erate a false legend for purposes of self- 
aggrandizement. You must deface with the 
same tar brush the gravestones of all those 
collaborators who would have had to have 
been duped by him. You would have to ei- 
ther confer daring foresight to his maneuver 
of risking a copy to Williamson in 1793, seven 
years before the fire, or else you must find 
yourself denying the claim of Governor 
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Stokes that he saw it with his own eyes in 
Williamson's possession in that very year. 
Otherwise, you may be forced to propose & 
daring accusation that Alexander burned his 
own house down as a sacrifice in order to 
account for the absence of original minute 
books and documents. 

Or you can try to avoid this by accepting 
Phillips’ version of the Davie copy with the 
two scratched out words incriminatingly re- 
stored, but that leaves you two problems. You 
have to hypothesize (first) that someone with 
a motive forged the scratching and the pre- 
ceding sentence that Phillips didn't mention, 
and (second) that he did so after Phillips’ 
critical article in 1853. It could not have been 
Dr. Joseph Alexander, dead since “841, and 
probably was not Dr. Battle the curator, for 
he was Phillips’ nephew. If you point that 
finger at all, it must point pretty close to the 
memory of Governor Swain, which would be 
a monumental reputation to assault! 

You may go back to the stance of being a 
skeptic. Or you may become a believer. Nei- 
ther position is without its problems. 

The current of controversy began 156 ~>ars 
ago and swelled to a destructive fiood tide of 
acrimony for the better part of a century. It 
has more recently receded to a gentler dis- 
pute, but it will not be stemmed until a dike 
of evidence can be thrown up. For this rea- 
son, it is highly desirable that the argument 
be kept alive, since that debate can generate 
a search for new evidence, especially among 
the unpublished oid letters in the possession 
of the numerous descendants of the Alexand- 
ers, Avery, Balch, Barry, Brevard, Davidson, 
Downs, Flennigen, Foard, Graham, the Har- 
rises, Irwin, Kennon, McClure, Morrison, Pat- 
ton, Phifer, Polk, Queary, Reese and Wilson 
(the 27 signatories) and Capt. Jack, Reverend 
Hunter, General Davie and Williamson, plus 
Cummins, Simeson, Clark, Johnston et al. 
(who were so close to the treasure) and espe- 
cially of Governor Swain. It is to these old 
musty relics of correspondence that the 
search must be re-directed if the controversy 
is to have a constructive purpose. 

Meanwhile, I commend to you all, true-be- 
lievers and skeptics alike, the nurture and 
suitable commemoration of the May 31 Re- 
solves. Of undisputed authenticity, this rec- 
ord alone is a grander claim to the first move- 
ment to independence than any other County 
or State can present. We must never let our 
zeal regarding May 20 distract us from a 
proper and respectful appreciation for the 
bold deeds of May 31. It was no small ven- 
ture to form a local government upon its own 
authority with officers independent of Great 
Britain. Indeed this was the first precursor to 
the subsequent advice of the Continental 
Congress to some of the colonies in late 1775 
to form temporary local governments inde- 
pendent of royal authority “during the con- 
tinuance of the present dispute between 
Great Britain and the colonies.” Perhaps 
someone in Philadelphia was heeding part of 
Mecklenburg’s protest. Even this concept, 
subdued as it was by the standards of May 
20, was fearfully regarded as tantamount to 
treasonous independence by the Provincial 
Congresses in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire and South Carolina. Even Vir- 
ginia hesitated in December of 1775. So even 
were May 31 to stand alone, its Bicentennial 
should abundantly honor Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty eleven days from now. 

Yet there is reason to believe that it did 
not stand alone, but was the moderated se- 
quel to an earlier “rash act” of two hundred 
years ago this morning. That faith must 
stimulate an urgent search for new discover- 
ies. Until that unfolds, let us never again 
relegate these once-forgotten twenty Resolves 
to another “long night of obscurity” whence 
they came. It is a splendid heritage all its 
own, presenting primary proof of the Meck- 
lenburg Committee of May, 1775, and should 
not be neglected. It is an important lantern 
in the past and we must not avert our gaze. 
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On April 6, 1800, a fire swept the house at 
Alexandriana and its contents, destroying 
nearly all the existing records of the Inde- 
pendence Movement in colonial Mecklen- 
burg. Ever since that day, another fire of 
doubt has alternately smouldered and flared 
up, unrelentingly seeking to consume the 
remnant that had passed through the fire 
at Alexandriana. Let us reflect the light of 
that second fire, using it to illumine new 
pages of revelation of that “Solemn and 
awfull vote” on May 20, 1775. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I ask that you 
stand in honor of the reading of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence, by Miss 
Mary Louise Davidson, President of the Meck- 
lenburg Historical Society, and lineal de- 
scendant of John Davidson the last surviv- 
ing member of said delegation. 


THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE, CHARLOTTE Town, N.C., May 20, 
1775 


(AUTHOR'S Nore: This is the literal version 
of the so-called “working copy in an unknown 
hand” found in the papers of John McKnitt 
Alexander by his son Joseph.) 

After a free and full discussion of the vari- 
ous objects for which the delegation had 
been convened it was unanimously ordained 

1. That whosoever directly or indirectly 
abetted or in any way, form or manner coun- 
tenanced the unchartered and dangerous in- 
vasion of our rights as claimed by G. Britain 
is an enemy to this County—to America & 
to the inherent & inaliable rights of man. 

2. We the Citizens of Mecklenburg County 
do hereby desolve the political bands which 
have connected us to the Mother Country & 
hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance 
to the British crown & abjure all political 
connection, contract, or association with that 
nation who have wantonly trampled on our 
rights & liberties & inhumanly shed the in- 
nocent blood of American patriots at Lex- 
ington. 

3. We do hereby declare ourselves a free & 
independent people—are & of right ought 
to be a sovereign & self-governing association, 
under the controul of no power other than 
that of our God & the general government 
of the congress, to the maintainence of which 
independence civil & religious we solemnly 
pledge to each other our mutual cooperation, 
our lives, our fortunes, & our most sacred 
honor. 

4. As we now acknowledge the existence & 
controul of no law or legal officers, civil or 
military, within this County, we do hereby 
ordain & adopt as a rule of life, all, each & 
every of our former laws—wherein neverthe- 
less the crown of great britain never can be 
considered as holding rights, privileges, im- 
munities, or authority therein. 

5. It is also further decreed that all, each, 
& every military officer in this County is 
hereby reinstated in his former command & 
authority, he acting conformably to these 
regulations. And that every member present 
of this delegation shall henceforth be a civil 
officer, viz. a Justice of the peace in the char- 
acter of a ‘Committee-man’ to issue process, 
hear & determine all matters of controversy 
according to said adopted laws—to preserve 
peace, union & harmony in said County & 
to use every exertion to spread the love of 
country & fire of freedom throughout Amer- 
ica untill a more general & organized govern- 
ment be established in this province. A se- 
lection from the members present shall con- 
stitute a Committee of public safety for said 
County. 


FEDERAL GUN CONTROL IS NOT 
THE ANSWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are concerned about the constantly in- 
creasing incidence of crime in the United 
States. Congress would be derelict in its 
responsibilities if it did not investigate 
a wide variety of proposals and sugges- 
tions for curbing crime. One of the most 
important duties of government is to 
protect the lives and well-being of its 
citizens. 

It is difficult for me to understand, 
however, the single-minded devotion with 
which certain Members of Congress and 
the news media promote more restrictive 
controls on firearms as the cure-all for 
crime. One seldom hears such people 
talking about restrictions on criminals 
who use guns, or developing a criminal 
justice system in which the punishment 
for crime is swift and sure. No, indeed, 
these keepers of the public wisdom pro- 
pose many measures, ranging from reg- 
istration of all long guns and handguns, 
to banning of cheap “Saturday night 
specials,” to outright confiscation of all 


Such reliance on control of inanimate 
objects rather than concern with the per- 
son who pulls the trigger, can only be 
classified as blind faith. Unless you as- 
sume that the advocates of gun control 
are more interested in controlling guns 
than controlling crime, you can only con- 
clude that advocates of restrictive gun 
controls must have “reasons that reason 
knows not of.” Certainly such advocacy 
goes beyond reason. 

Consider the results of previous gun 
control efforts. 

New York City for many years has 
had the most stringent gun control laws 
in the country. It is estimated that there 
are a million guns in the city, most of 
them in clear defiance of the law. The 
New York crime rate shows few signs of 
going down. 

Since the passage of the Firearms Con- 
trol Act of 1968, homicide in this country 
has gone up 300 percent. The number of 
crimes committed with guns has also 
increased. 

The city of Baltimore last year ini- 
tiated a program of purchasing firearms 
to get the guns off the streets. After 
a few weeks of intensive publicity about 
this creative and innovative approach, 
we have not heard much about it lately. 

. Wonder why? During the life of the pro- 
gram, the number of gun-related mur- 
ders actually rose by 50 percent. And this 
was several years after the State of 
Maryland had also adopted a handgun 
control law. 

5- The record goes on and on. The advo- 
cates of gun control have a ready an- 
swer, of course. Previous efforts have not 
been restrictive enough and have not 
been applied on a national, uniform basis. 
Apparently there is no limit to their 
faith in restrictions on decent, law- 
abiding citizens as the answer to every 
problem. 

A moment’s reflection will tell you why 
Baltimore’s program failed, and why any 
gun control program will fail to reduce 
crime. A program to get guns out of the 
hands of law-abiding citizens will only 
make the streets safer for criminals. If 
you are contemplating using a gun in 
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a crime, you are not going to sell your 
gun to the city fathers, and you are not 
going to register it. A gun control pro- 
gram will make it more likely that your 
intended victims will not have a gun 
available for protection or self-defense. 
A registration program could give you a 
list of the houses in which there are 
guns. Whether you use that as a shop- 
ping list or a list of places to avoid will 
be a matter of personal preference or 
your estimate of your skills as a criminal. 
Is it any wonder that crime rises in the 
wake of gun control laws? 

Those are some practical reasons to 
oppose restrictive gun controls. The over- 
whelming preponderance of the evidence 
is that gun controls do not work and will 
not work to reduce crime. 

Perhaps more important are the philo- 
sophical, civil liberties and constitutional 
questions which restrictive gun controls 
raise. 

Restrictive gun controls constitute a 
clear case of punishing the innocent for 
the crimes and sins of the guilty. Ninety- 
seven percent of the firearms in the 
United States have never been used in 
the commission of a crime. The over- 
whelming majority of gun owners have 
purchased their guns for perfectly legiti- 
mate purposes including sporting, recrea- 
tion, or self-defense and protection. The 
vast majority of gun owners have taken 
the time and trouble to learn about gun 
safety and responsible use of firearms. 
Restrictive gun controls would make 
these otherwise law-abiding citizens sub- 
ject to harassment, cumbersome proce- 
dures, or outright confiscation. 

If there is a cardinal tenet of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, it is that a citizen is 
considered innocent until proven guilty. 
Gun control proposals turn this princi- 
ple on its head, mandating the treatment 
of patently innocent citizens as criminals 
or criminal suspects, where not the 
slightest shred of evidence exists that 
they have done anything wrong or even 
remotely contemplated any wrongdoing. 
This sounds more like a police state than 
the Home of the Free. 

What kind of a country would seriously 
propose to make the vast majority of in- 
nocent citizens pay for the crimes of a 
tiny minority by subjecting them to har- 
assment and inconvenience and confis- 
cation of their property? 

Few proponents of gun control want to 
talk about the cost of a national gun 
control program. Some authorities have 
estimated the initial cost of a handgun 
registration program at between $4 and 
$5 billion. The cost would, of course, de- 
pend on the nature of the program 
adopted, but there can be little doubt 
that national gun control would require 
& massive increase in manpower for local 
police departments, and divert resources 
from the investigation and prevention of 
crimes against people and property. 
Either the cost of law enforcement would 
rise dramatically, or criminals would 
learn that the police are too busy in- 
vestigating law-abiding citizens who 
happen to own guns to pay much at- 
tention to serious crimes. 

Finally there is the constitutional 
problem. I am well aware that it is more 
characteristic of American politics to de- 
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vote energy and creativity to devising 
methods to circumvent the Constitution 
than to trying to understand and abide 
by it. Nevertheless the second amend- 
ment is remarkably clear. “the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms, shall 
not be infringed.” This language, in my 
view, is so clear that a constitutional 
amendment would clearly be required 
before any gun control law as restrictive 
as most of the current proposals would 
come even close to being constitutional. 

The second amendment does mention 
that “A well regulated Militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State,” 
provides one reason for protecting the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms. Some advocates of gun control 
have gone so far in twisting this lan- 
guage as to suggest that only members of 
the armed forces and police forces be 
allowed to keep firearms. This argument 
ignores two salient facts. The idea of the 
right of the people is clearly conceptu- 
ally prior to the necessity of a militia, 
and any study of the ideas of the Found- 
ing Fathers will bear this out. In addi- 
tion, the tranditional idea of a militia in 
a free State is that it consists of every 
able-bodied citizen. This idea of a militia 
is clear not only in tradition but in law. 
Title 10, section 311 of the United States 
Code states that: 

The militia of the United States consists 
of all able-bodied males at least 17 years of 
age and... under 45 years of age who are 
or who have a declaration of intent to be- 
come citizens of the United States. 


I have little doubt that modern inter- 
pretations of the law against discrim- 
ination based on sex or age would result 
in widening that definition. 

Clearly, gun control is the wrong way 
to approach the problem of crime and 
the related problem of crimes in which a 
firearm is used. I have cosponsored leg- 
islation which would provide mandatory 
sentences for those found guilty of using 
a firearm in the commission of a crime. 
This approach clearly addresses the il- 
legal use of a firearm rather than the 
innocent ownership of a firearm. 

The real answer to crime involves deal- 
ing directly with those who commit 
crime. Our justice system should deal 
swiftly, justly and surely with those who 
commit crimes, Lenient sentencing prac- 
tices and unnecessary hampering of law 
enforcement agencies, combined with a 
more solicitous concern for the criminal 
than for the victims of crime are much 
more important as contributory factors 
to a rising crime rate than the avail- 
ability of firearms. Indeed, the wide- 
spread conviction on the part of millions 
of decent, law-abiding citizens that our 
criminal justice system is not protecting 
them effectively from criminals is one 
reason that many citizens are purchas- 
ing guns for defense and protection. 

The almost monomaniacal urge by 
certain politicians to push for gun con- 
trol as the answer to crime is clearly the 
wrong way to deal with the problem. It 
not only penalizes the innocent and in- 
fringes on the rights of law-abiding citi- 
zens, but there is no evidence that it 
would be effective. It is literally incred- 
ible to me that such proposals could be 
taken seriously by reasonable people. 
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UNJUSTIFIED INCREASES IN MEM- 
BERS’ ALLOWANCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND), is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
long-time member of the Committee on 
House Administration, I am becoming 
tired of being blamed for the overly gen- 
erous increases which the committee au- 
thorizes in Members’ allowances. 

Yesterday’s action, which was duly re- 
ported by our distinguished chairman 
and is described on page 15483 of to- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and which 
I opposed, is an illustration of this fact. 

Under the authority of Public Law 92- 
184, the committee approved committee 
orders Nos. 19, 20, and 21, which, re- 
spectively, increases the travel allowance 
for Members and staff, increases the 
clerk-hire allowance for Members, and 
creates a brand-new constituent com- 
munication allowance. 

Behind the imnocent-sounding lan- 
guage of these orders, however, some sig- 
nificant effects can be discerned. On the 
basis of reasonably conservative calcu- 
lations, the net effect of these orders— 
assuming Members take full advantage 
of them—will be to: 

First, increase the amount of money 
Members can withdraw in cash in order 
to supplement their incomes by up to 
$7,000 a year; 

Second, cost taxpayers approximately 
$15 million a year—without convincing 
justification, and at a time when the 
House ought to be exercising some fiscal 
restraints; and 

Third, stimulate further public doubt 
about congressional tendencies to look 
out for its own interests at public ex- 


pense. 

As I indicated, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
these estimates are conservative. With 
regard to cash withdrawals, as our col- 
leagues know, Members may now take a 
lump sum travel allowance of $2,250 per 
Congress in lieu of reimbursement for 
actual travel expenses. By increasing this 
allowance to $2,250 per session, Commit- 
tee Order No. 19 increases the “cash-out” 
privilege by a net amount of $1,125 per 
year. In addition, Committee Order No. 
21 establishes a constituent communica- 
tions fund equivalent to the cost of pro- 
ducing and printing two district-wide 
mailings each year. The best estimate of 
the present cost of such mailings is be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000 per mailing, or a 
total of $5,000 to $6,000 a year. Since 
most Members now pay for these mail- 
ings from their stationery allowances, 
from which cash withdrawals may be 
made, the net effect of the new fund is 
to be free an approximately equal 
amount of stationery funds which may, 
at Members’ discretion, be withdrawn in 
cash, 

In determining the total cost of tax- 
payers of the allowances increased by the 
Committee on House Administration, I 
have used the following estimates. Based 
on actual funds expended during the 93d 
Congress for Member and -staff travel, 
the committee increases would add ap- 
proximately $533,000 for Member travel 
and $218,000 for staff travel. The in- 
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creased clerk-hire allowance of $22,500, 
multipled by 439 Members and Dele- 
gates, totals $9,877,500 although not all 
Members spend their full allowance. In 
addition, the proportionate cost of Gov- 
ernment contributions for the fringe 
benefits to which the employees covered 
by the increased clerk-hire allowance 
would be entitled comes to $1,000,000 a 
year, based on actual costs reported by 
the Clerk of the House for fiscal year 
1974 and his estimates for fiscal 1976. 
Similarly, using the minimum figure of 
$5,000 as the cost of two district-wide 
mailings a year, and assuming the addi- 
tional allowance will be fully utilized, the 
total cost amounts to $2,634,000 a year. 

For these reasons, therefore, I am de- 
lighted that the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ArmsTrRonc) and the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) have 
forced these issues into the open. I ap- 
plaud them for their courage and integ- 
rity. By forcing the House to go on 
record today, they have made the House 
accountable. They have made it possible 
to debate the issues. They have equipped 
the people we represent with facts on 
which to make informed judgments. 

While I disagree with the actions of 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tions and of the full House in approving 
unjustified increases in allowances—and 
so voted both in committee and on the 
floor—perhaps we have made it possible 
for the people to inform their represen- 
atives in Congress that they, too, dis- 
like paying taxes to support reelection 
prospects of Congressmen. 


RESOLUTION TO OPPOSE INCREAS- 
ING COST OF LOANS TO SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BADILLO), is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a resolution to disap- 
prove the action of the Small Business 
Administration in proposing regulations 
which would have the effect of increas- 
ing the cost of loans to the small busi- 
nessman, 

This resolution is cosponsored by the 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Evins) , the ranking minority Mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, CONTE), as well as the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL), the gen~ 
tleman from New York (Mr. AppABBO), 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Hun- 
GATE). The gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. St GERMAIN), the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr: Carney), the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. RICHMOND), and 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
Fenwick), who is here, and the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL). 

Mr. Speaker, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration published proposed regula- 
tions in April of this year stating that 
it planned to increase fees to small busi- 
nessmen on guaranteed loans by a basic 
flat fee of $200 for every application 
and then an additional, negotiable fee 
of between 2 and 4 percent, depending 
upon the maturity date of the loan, Al- 
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though it is called a fee, what the Small 
Business Administration is doing is really 
to increase the interest rate in the cost 
of loans to the small businessman and 
they are increasing the interest rate 
from the present ceiling of 10.25 per- 
cent to 20 percent. 

We think that this is an outrageous 
increase in rates. We think that at this 
time in our history we should be pro- 
viding the small businessman with an 
opportunity to borrow money at a low 
rate, so that he may be able to carry 
himself during this dangerous period of 
recession and so that he may remain in 
business. 

We are concerned that the regula- 
tions may go into effect and think that 
there should be affirmative action taken 
by this Congress to notify the Small 
Business Administration of the fact that 
we disapprove of its policy. 

In times of economic stress, this 
Nation’s small businessman finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain necessary fi- 
nancing on reasonable terms. The small 
businessman is hit first, hardest, and 
longest when our economy is in an eco- 
nomic downturn. 

As a member of the Small Business 
Committee, I have been concerned with 
the effects on the part of the adminis- 
tration to attempt to overturn the long- 
standing principle of loans to small busi- 
nessmen at reasonable rates. The Small 
Business Administration was established 
as a vehicle to provide the Nation’s small 
businessman an opportunity to obtain 
loans at reasonable rates if they were 
not otherwise available from other 
sources. 

Some 10 years ago, 95 percent of all 
loans made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration were on a direct basis and 
only 5 percent with lending institution 
participation. In the current year, the 
SBA program originally provided for $2 
billion in loans made by financial institu- 
tions and guaranteed by SBA, with only 
$40 million of such loans to be made di- 
rectly by the Government. When it is 
noted that at the time the program was 
contemplated the guaranteed loan per- 
centage was 11 percent and the direct 
loan rate was 634 percent, it becomes 
obvious what the impact on the small 
businessman would be, 

For fiscal year 1976, SBA has proposed 
a program of bank loans guaranteed by 
SBA of $1.2 billion with no direct loan 
money available, except the administra- 
tion indicates that it will submit a pro- 
gram for $100 million worth of direct 
loans in the event the Congress passes 
legislation which would have the effect 
of raising the direct loan rate from 634 
to 9% percent. 

It is obvious from the statement of 
these facts that the administration is 
attempting to drive the small business- 
man into the financial institution’s hands 
to obtain loans at higher rates which at 
the present time are about 50 percent 
higher than the prime rate. When it is 
considered that 90 percent of such loans 
are guaranteed by the Government, it 
does not take an expert to see what the 
results will be from the small business- 
man’s standpoint. 

Now, the SBA and the administration, 
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not satisfied with what is happening to 
the small businessman, propose to insti- 
tute additional fees—2, 3, and 4 percent 
to be charged as a maturity fee for loans 
made by banking institutions guaranteed 
by SBA for periods of 5 to 7, 7 to 9, and 
over 9 years. 

At a presentation made by the Honor- 
able Thomas S. Kleppe, Administrator 
of SBA, at a recent meeting, it was 
pointed out that the return to the lend- 
ers under such a program would approx- 
imate 20 percent. 

A majority of the committee members 
present at the hearing seemed to feel 
that the proposed regulation was unnec- 
essary, harmful to the small business- 
man, and against the policy of Congress 
to “aid, counsel, assist and protect” small 
businesses. 

The resolution I am introducing will 
express the sense of the House that it 
does not favor the proposed amendments 
and will preclude their adoption and im- 
plementation. I hope that my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle will give it their 
support. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BADILLO. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
resolution. We heard testimony the other 
day as to the necessity to stop the publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. It has al- 
ready been published. We must stop 
these regulations from going into effect. 
The small businessman particularly 
needs the long-term loan which will re- 
ceive the highest extra fee of 4 percent. 

Precisely in that field, as a small busi- 
nessman association this morning told 
us, precisely there they need the most 
help. They are in difficult times. It is 
hard for them to get loans. I honestly 
hope that the House would vote favor- 
ably on this resolution. 

Mr. BADILLO. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BADILLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

In testimony before our committee, the 
Small Business Administrator said that 
under present loan programs, small busi- 
ness pays interest of about 1914 percent. 
He said that this was true because these 
are amortized loans. I left the committee 
at the time, called two banks with whom 
I have done considerable business. Both 
confirmed the fact that general loans 
made to small businesses are not amor- 
tized loans. The only time they would be, 
would be maybe for certain parts and 
equipment. Indeed, these in Iowa, they 
even have these on computer so that 
these are simple interest loans. Thank 
God that information was incorrect, for 
indeed, if small businesses are having 
to pay 19% percent for the money that 
they borrow, and if big business can bor- 
row money for less than half of what 
small businesses are paying, it is just 
more reason why it becomes more and 
more and more difficult just to main- 
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tain small businesses in this country of 
ours where we see big business taking 
over more and more and more of our 
business economy, together with the tax 
advantages which they have, which are 
similar. 

During these periods of increasing un- 
employment, it is inconceivable to me 
that we could talk about the possible 
doubling of interest to small businesses. 
Research by the Small Business Com- 
mittee has indicated that for every 
$7,000 in loans to small busineses, we cre- 
ate one job. Those loans cost about 6 
percent to the Government, if we include 
in their cost the administrative cost, in- 
terest subsidies and so forth. 

If this Congress, by spending $420 per 
job, could help bring us out of this re- 
cession, I claim it would be the best 
money we could possibly spend. 

I called on the Small Business Admin- 
istration in my home State and talked 
to them about small business loans. They 
tell me that it is not that the banks want 
greater interest for the money. Banks are 
participating in these loans because of 
their interest in trying for community 
development, to help promote these small 
business interests. What they want above 
all else is to make it possible for these 
companies to have interest rates which 
will enable them to be healthy, and to 
grow and to maintain their success. 

In my opinion, if we are going to main- 
tain an America wherein small business 
can compete; if we are going to stop the 
movement toward bigness all across our 
society, I think it is important that some 
of us stand up and be counted and say, 
“We demand that small business gets a 
fair shake when it tries to compete with 
big business in our country.” 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa. I must say 
that there can be no justification for in- 
creased interest rates to 20 percent, es- 
pecially on loans that are guaranteed by 
the Small Business Administration. The 
theory, as I understood it in economics 
in college, is that interest rates were 
supposed to compensate the banks for 
the risks that they took, but in this case 
the Federal Government guarantees the 
loans. 

Therefore, the risk is minimized. Cer- 
tainly, under those circumstances there 
is no justification for an increase in the 
rate to 20 percent interest. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I talked with 
the small business people in my State. 
They also tell me that what they really 
need is increased appropriations for 
present programs, so we should expand 
our present programs. 

Mr. BADILLO. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Iowa. Of course, the Small 
Business Committee has only this year 
become a legislative committee, and Iam 
delighted that we are both on it, as well 
as the gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

I think we can begin to work in that 
committee to see to it that the small busi- 
ness program is improved, but let us not 
start off by yielding our authority to the 
Small Business Administration and let- 
ting them, in effect, increase the interest 
rates at this time. I think, for that rea- 
son, we have to show that we intend to 
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be an active committee, that we intend 
to take our legislative responsibility se- 
riously and to pass this legislation affir- 
matively so that we can begin to inquire 
into why the program has not been more 
successful; and to approve such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to insure that 
the program works more effectively in 
the future. Mr. Speaker, for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues, I include the full 
text of my resolution which reads as 
follows: 
H. Res. 491 
Resolution expressing it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives that it does not 
favor certain proposed amendments to the 
Rules and Regulations of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration pertaining to the im- 
position of maturity fees and other fees 
and changes for application prepration 


Whereas, the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA) is considering amending its Busi- 
ness Loan Policy Regulations as presently 
stated in Title 13 Code of Federal Regula- 
tions Part 120, Section 120.3(b)(5) and as 
published in the April 4, 1975 issue of the 
Federal Register, pages 15098-15099; and 

Whereas, the SBA proposes that “maturity 
fees" be charged a borrower notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (b)(5) of Sec- 
tion 120.3 C.F.R. Thus, a lender may charge 
a borrower a fee on any loan made by lender 
which has a maturity of five years or more. 
Such fee may be charged in addition to in- 
terest charged and other fees authorized. The 
fee shall be negotiable between lender and 
borrower but shall not exceed the percent- 
ages set forth in the following table: 


Term of loan and permitted fee 
Percent 
5 years or more, but less than 7 years... 2 
7 years or more, but less than 9 years... 3 
9 years or more 


The amount of the maturity fee to be based 
on the actual amount of the loan to be 
disbursed to the borrower after reduction 
for all other fees and insurance charges. The 
maturity fee is a one time fee only and is 
to be charged at the time of actual loan 
disbursement(s) and may be deducted from 
the amount to be disbursed to the borrower; 
and 

Whereas, in addition, the SBA also pro- 
poses to authorize a lender to charge a small 
business concern applying for a loan to be 
made in participation with the SBA a fee 
for the expense incurred in processing the 
loan application; and 

Whereas, according to the latest revised 
statistics of the SBA, there has been a 
recent substantial increase in the loans guar- 
anteed by that agency, thus negating the al- 
leged need to add further “incentives” for 
banks and financial institutions to increase 
the number and amount of such loans; and 

Whereas, according to reports the prime in- 
terest rate charged by banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions has in fact decreased 
from 12 percent per annum to 744 percent 
per annum, it thus appears incongruous to 
raise the total cost charged to small busi- 
ness concerns for needed financial assistance, 
especially in the light of the present adverse 
economic climate; and 

Whereas, that although some efforts are 
being made by the Government to attempt 
to curb inflation, the proposed escalation of 
the total costs for loans to be charged small 
entrepreneurs would be in direct opposition 
to such a goal and would tend to further 
elevate the level of inflation of the economy; 
and 

Whereas, the proposed changes would in 
fact be contrary to the “declared policy of 
the Congress that the Government should 
aid, counsel, assist, and protect, Insofar as 
is possible, the interests of small business 
concerns; now, therefore it is 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States that it does not favor the 
hereinabove. mentioned proposed amend- 
ments to the Rules and Regulations of the 
Small Business Administration and that it 
expresses its disapproval thereof. 


NATIONAL CAN CORP. INITIATES 
DRIVE TO INSURE AGAINST HIR- 
ING ILLEGAL ALIENS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Fait). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANNuNzIO), is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to cali to the attention of my col- 
leagues action that has been initiated by 
the National Can Corp. in Chicago to in- 
sure against hiring of illegal aliens. 

We have all heard so much about il- 
legal aliens who are now in the United 
States and are taking jobs away from 
Americans, but National Can is doing 
something constructive to alleviate the 
problem. 

I want to commend the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Can Corp. for 
taking affirmative action to determine 
whether an individual has the legal right 
to be in the United States before making 
a decision to hire that individual. 

Especially now, when America finds it- 
self in one of the highest unemployment 
cycles in our history, it is important that 
we put as many Americans to work in 
productive jobs as possible. With an un- 
employment rate approaching 9 percent, 
every job counts. 

According to officials at the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, if all of 
business would adopt voluntary programs 
aimed at eliminating employment of il- 
legal aliens, more than one million jobs 
for unemployed Americans would be 
opened up in a matter of months; and in 
3 or 4 years, this could easily add up to 
an additional 2 million or more jobs for 
Americans. 

I would like to include at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter and 
news release I have received from Na- 
tional Can Corp. outlining this new pro- 
gram. The letter and news release fol- 
low: 

NATIONAL Can CORP., 
Chicago, Til., May 12, 1975. 
Hon. Frank ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANNUNZIO; At our 
annual shareholders meeting on April 11, 
1975, I made the announcement that the 
National Can Corporation was adopting a 
policy to insure against the hiring of Mliegal 
aliens. Furthermore, that the corporation, 
and I personally, would be spearheading a 
drive to recruit other businesses to do the 
same. 

General Leonard Chapman, Commissioner 
of the United States Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, has assured me that if 
all of business would adopt a similar policy, 
more than one million jobs could be opened 
up for U.S. workers within a matter of 
months; an additional two million jobs could 
be opened up over a period of three to four 
years. 

I know how deeply concerned you person- 
ally are about the unemployment in the 
United States today, therefore, I hope that I 
can count on your support in this program. 

We would welcome any comments or sug- 
gestions you have concerning this program. 
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A press release summarizing my remarks at 
our annual meeting is enclosed for your 
information. 

I look forward-to hearing from you soon. 

Sincerely, 
F., W. CONSIDINE. 
NATIONAL CAN Enacts MEASURES TO INSURE 

AGAINST HmmīNG ILLEGAL ALIENS—HEADS 

Detve To RECRUIT OTHER BusineSS To Do 

THE SAME 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, April 11—With unem- 
ployment at an all-time high since the de- 
pression, National Can Corporation an- 
nounced today that it is enacting measures 
to insure against the hiring of illegal aliens. 

According to the United States Immigra- 
tion Service, it is the first major U.S. cor- 
poration to publicly adopt such a policy. 

Frank W. Considine, president and chief 
executive officer of National Can, In making 
the announcement at the corporation's an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, said that in addi- 
tion to its own policy, National Can would 
spearhead a drive in cooperation with the 
US. Immigration Service to get other com- 
panies to adopt similar measures. Considine 
personally will head up the drive. 

General Leonard F. Chapman, commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Immigration Service, said 
that a concerted effort by all of business not 
to employ illegal allens would help to open 
up more than one million jobs for unem- 
ployed US. workers within a matter of 
months; it could make available over a period 
oĉ, three to four years an additional two 
million or more jobs. 

“The time when our nation could absorb 
the world’s unemployment is long past,” 
Considine said in making his announcement, 
“I don't see how we can any longer justify 
taking lightly the hiring of people who en- 
ter the country illegally, violating our laws, 
when so many of our own people are beg- 
ging for jobs.” 

Considine stated that government statistics 
show that illegal aliens don't just occupy the 
low paying, unwanted jobs. 

“Quite to the contrary,” he said. “Diegal 
aliens hold jobs throughout our entire em- 
ployment stream. 

“It is estimated that more than one mil- 
lion illegal aliens are in New York; more 
than half a million in Chicago,” Considine 
continued. “You can be sure that the peo- 
ple employed in these areas aren't barvest- 
ing crops.” 

According to the Immigration Service, 
more than two and one-half million illegal 
allens come into the United States each year. 
They arrive from nearly every country in the 
world. 

As unemployment in Europe continues to 
grow, the number of illegal aliens migrating 
to this country is expected to rise. 

According to General Chapman, the 
surest way of shutting them out fs to turn 
off the magnet that attracts them here . 
jobs. 

“This is what we are trying to encourage 
major corporations to do," General Chapman 
said. “This is why National Can’s public 
policy and leadership role in this vital issue 
is so important to our solution to the illegal 
alien problem.” 

National Can is listing on all of its em- 
ployment forms, both temporary and per- 
manent, salaried and hourly, the question: 
“Do you have the legal right to be in this 
country?” 

It is posting signs in each of its plants, 
informing workers of the company’s policy on 
the employment of illegal aliens. It is inform- 
ing each of its employees that it is cooperat- 
ing fully with the U.S. Immigration Service 
and that plants will be open for regular 
immigration inspection, 

“This puts the illegal alien on notice that 
National Can is one company to avoid,” Gen- 
eral Chapman said. 

“If more corporations would adopt this 
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policy it would eventually transmit to the 
egal alien that there are no jobs for them 
here. It would discourage them from coming 
to America on an Illegal basis.” 

The General said that illegal aliens who 
were employed at company plants posting 
this information would most likely leave. 

“They know that sooner or later with our 
regular inspections that they would be de- 
tected,” he said. 

Considine stated that this is of course Na- 
tional Can's goal .. . to open up more jobs 
for legal residents. 

“If we can do something to help ease the 
unemployment problem in the U.S.” Con- 
sidine said, “then we feel that we will haye 
truly accomplished something. 

“Our goal is to put the U.S. worker back 
to work, as quickly as possible. We feel that 
this program with the US. Immigration 
Service is an important step in the right 
direction.” 

National Can Corporation has 62 plants 
across the U.S. It employs over 14,000 people. 
In addition to its U.S. plants, the company 
has 12 plants overseas. Its 1974 annual sales 
were $710 million. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND REASON- 
ABLE INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to maintain small business as the back- 
bone of the American economy and a 
meaningful expression for individual 
initiative, it is imperative that we con- 
tinue to provide the small businessman 
with reasonabie interest rates which will 
allow him the chance to compete and 
grow. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, it is with great con- 
cern that I view the recent proposal by 
the Small Business Administration to 
increase the loan rates for longer term 
loans by the addition of a “maturity fee” 
to be paid to private lenders. 

In the Federal Register of April 4, 
pages 15098-15099, the SBA announced 
it is considering institution of the new 
program which would require that these 
maturity fees of 2, 3, and 4 percent be 
charged to loans made by banking in- 
stitutions for periods of 5 to 7, 7 to 9, and 
over 9 years. 

In testimony before the Small Busi- 
ness Committee last week, SBA Adminis- 
trator Thomas Kleppe said that under 
his program, lending institutions could 
expect a return of 1914 percent should 
it sell its loan to an investor. 

I understand these maturity fees are 
designed to make a new program of capi- 
tal financing through semipublic “small 
business lending companies” feasible. By 
guaranteeing @ rate of return approach- 
ing 20 percent on loans to small busi- 
nessmen these SBLC’s would be able to 
serve as & new source of capital for our 
Nation's smail businessmen. 

Under the SBA’s proposal, private 
lending institutions would be allowed to 
charge up to 2 percent in maturity fees 
for loans from 5 to 7 years, up to 3 per- 
cent for loans from 7 to 9 years, and up 
to 4 percent for loans over 9 years in 
duration. 

I do not believe it is the role of the 
Government to guarantee these high 
rates of return to private lending insti- 
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tutions. It seems to me that the SBA is 
placing the cart before the horse in its 
efforts to make more long-term financ- 
ing available to the small business com- 
munity by providing for an overly profit- 
able climate for lending institutions at 
the expense of our smali businessmen. 

At a time when the prime rate has 
dropped from 12 to 742 percent, I do not 
believe it is necessary that we sweeten 
the pot for private lenders at the ex- 
pense of small businesses which cannot 
afford it. 

While I commend the SBA in its ef- 
forts to secure new sources of long- 
term financing for small business, I am 
concerned that the addition of these 
maturity fees, and the addition of an 
extra layer of profit to the agency’s 
guaranteed loan program, will work to 
the detriment of small businessmen. 

SBA has budgeted $1.2 billion in guar- 
anteed loans for 1976 and estimates that 
this will grow to $3.75 billion by 1979. 
Assuming a 3-percent increment due to 
the maturity fees, the cost to small busi- 
ness will be $36 million in 1976 and over 
$110 million in 1979. 

The development of these SBLC’s ap- 
pears to me to represent further govern- 
mental expansion into the area of pri- 
vate enterprise which should be done 
with great care and only with the ex- 
pressed consent of Congress. If indeed 
the cash available to long term borrow- 
ers is not currently adequate, I believe 
it would better serve the interests of 
small businessmen to thoroughly review 
our entire loan guarantee program be- 
fore such a drastic step is taken. 

It makes more sense to me that we 


make more money available through the 
SBA’s current loan programs rather than 
bring out new proposals for which the 
small businessman would end up paying 
in the long run. 

Because of my concerns, I am today 
joining with my colleague and fellow 


committee member, Mr. BADILLO, in 
sponsoring a sense of Congress resolu- 
tion expressing opposition to the intro- 
duction of the maturity fees. 

I urge those who are likewise con- 
cerned about the future of our small 
businesses to join me in this effort. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ELIZABETH HOLTZ- 
MAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. HOLTZMAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve deeply that elected officials must 
observe the highest standards of honesty. 

One of the best ways of insuring in- 
tegrity in Government is to provide the 
voters with the facts regarding each 
Representative’s financial dealings—so 
that the voters can prevent dishonesty 
and conflict of interest when they go to 
the polls. 

For this reason, I am making the fol- 
lowing financial disclosure which I be- 
lieve will enable the voters of my district 
to judge how I have discharged my pub- 
lic trust. 

I made a similar disclosure last year. 
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I also wish to add that I resigned from 
my law practice before I took my seat 
in Congress. I have not resumed law 
practice since that time and will not do 
so while I am a Representative. 

FINANCIAL STATUS 
NONCONGRESSIONAL INCOME 


In 1974, my income from noncongres- 
sional sources was as follows: 

Lecture fees, $10,844.00: 

University of Idaho. 

Jewish Welfare Board Lecture Bureau. 

Brookings Institution. 

Villanova Womens Law Student Associa- 
tion. 

University of Vermont Student Association. 

John Jay College Student Activities As- 
sociation, Inc. 

Brooklyn College Department of Student 
Services. 

Student Government Assn. State U., New 
Paltz. 

Princeton University. 

Case Western Reserve University. 

State University at Stony Brook. 

New York Library Association. 

UNSECURED LOANS 


I had no unsecured debts in 1974. 
NONCONGRESSIONAL REIMBURSEMENTS 


Reimbursements to me for expendi- 
tures other than from the U.S. Govern- 
ment in 1974 totaled $740.64. These re- 
imbursements were all for out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred in connection with 
speaking engagements. The sources of 
these reimbursements are: 

University of Idaho. 

Jewish Federation of Palm Beach County, 
Inc. 

Case Western Reserve University. 

Princeton University. 

SECURITIES 


I own no stocks and bonds with a value 

of more than $25. 
INCOME TAXES 

The personal income taxes I paid for 
1974—contained in my tax returns as 
filed on April 15, 1975—totaled $14,270 
and are as follows: U.S. Government, 
$10,217; New York State, $3,271; New 
York City, $782. 

BUSINESS AFFILIATES 


I do not serve as a director, officer, or 
partner—or adviser or manager—of any 
business entity, foundation or profes- 
sional organization—of a noneleemosyn- 
ary nature. 


PANAMA CANAL: ANTI-U.S. PROPA- 
GANDA IN NEW YORK TIMES EX- 
POSED AND CLARIFIED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in his “Essay 
on Criticism,” Alexander Pope made the 
perceptive statement that “A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” The truth of 
this saying is now being frequently illu- 
strated by many writers on the inter- 
oceanic canal problem. A glaring exam- 
ple is an article by Theodore C. Soren- 
son in the May 16, 1975, issue of the 
New York Times under the title, “About 
That Piece of the Good Old U.S. of A. in 
Panama.” 

Significant for what it fails to state 
as well as for what it says, the article 
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gives full support to the State Depart- 
ment’s pusillanimous program for sur- 
render of U.S. sovereign control over the 
canal zone and, eventually, of the Pan- 
ama Canal itself. This program was 
outlined in the notorious eight-point 
agreement on principles signed at Pan- 
ama in the midst of an orgy of support- 
ing propaganda on February 7, 1974, by 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry A, Kis- 
singer, and Panamanian Foreign Minis- 
ter Juan A, Tack. The article accepts 
Panamian attempts to blackmail the 
United States, quoting Panama’s dicta- 
tor, Omar Torrijos, as stating that un- 
less a new treaty is approved by the 
United States it “may be impossible to 
avoid guerilla warfare.” It then expressed 
the author’s view that any conflict block- 
ing the canal would be viewed as a “pro- 
duct of our intransigence.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would 
stress that the Congress, for valid 
reasons, has repeatedly opposed the State 
Department’s canal policies; and my 
belief is that it will continue to do so. 
Should there be another 1964 type of 
mob assault on the Canal Zone so feared 
by our diplomats, it will be because of 
their own failures to protect the just 
rights of the United States and not be- 
cause of the Congress. Certainly, the 
Congress will not rescue these fumblers 
from their own self-created difficulties 
at Panama. The sooner the Secretary of 
State realizes this fact the better. 

The agitations that we now read in the 
press for us to surrender at Panama has 
the same flavor as the agitations in the 
late 1950's proclaiming that Fidel Castro 
was not a Communist. but would be a 
staunch friend of the United States. We 
must bear in mind his immediate con- 
fiscation of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in American-owned property in 
Cuba, his prompt alliance with the 
Soviets and his importation of Soviet 
weaponry. Also we recall the New York 
Times’ earlier support for the pretense 
that the Chinesé revolutionist, Mao Tse- 
tung, was in no sense a Communist, but 
a gentle agrarian reformer. 

Persons who know China well were 
shouted down when they warned that 
Mao was closely affiliated with the Soviet 
and a prime leader of the U.S.S.R. fac- 
tion in China for more than 20 years 
before being established by the Wash- 
ington government at the cost of displac- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek, who was a tested 
friend of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, examine carefully the current 
propaganda and you may recognize the 
present pretensions regarding surrender 
at Panama as substantially the same 
pattern as those preceding the installa- 
tion of Mao in China and Castro in Cuba, 

Historically, the article is strikingly 
inaccurate, reflecting little knowledge of 
Canal history or problems. The United 
States does not pay a “rental” for the 
Canal Zone that it owns as stated in the 
article but an annuity. This annuity, 
originally $250,000, but now $2,328,000, 
is the gratuitously augmented obligation 
of the Panama Railroad previously paid 
by its owners to Colombia. That obliga- 
tion was assumed by the United States 
in the 1903 treaty in connection with ac- 
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quiring the railroad for canal construc- 
tion. As previously stated the annuity is 
not a rental. 

The article also quotes out of context 
part of a personal letter by Secretary of 
State John Hay to Senator Spooner, the 
author of the 1902 Spooner Act under 
which the Canal Zone was acquired and 
the canal constructed, but fails to men- 
tion Secretary Hay’s careful analysis on 
October 24, 1904, of the position of the 
United States. On that occasion, Hay 
stressed that the completion of the Canal 
“will confer inestimable benefit on the 
people of the Isthmus and the nations 
of the world,” and dismissed the claim of 
Panama to “titular sovereignty” over the 
Canal Zone as a “barren scepter.” (Ho. 
Doc. No. 474, 89th Congress, pp. 26-27.) 
Nor does the article mention that when 
the 1903 treaty was being formulated 
there was strong opposition to it in the 
U.S. Senate with the risk of extended de- 
bate over what attributes of sovereignty 
were to be secured. To eliminate that 
danger to the treaty, the Panamanian 
Minister in Washington approved a con- 
cession of “sovereignty en bloc.” (Earl 
Harding, “The Untold Story of Panama,” 
New York: Athens Press, 1959, p. 39.) 

The article mentions the “long-needed 
enlargement and modernization—of the 
canal—by adopting a new treaty in ac- 
cordance with the Kissinger-Tack prin- 
ciples.” This statement ignores the fact 
that under current treaty provisions the 
United States is authorized. to increase 
transit capacity of the canal by “expan- 
sion and new construction” and hence is 
misleading. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 
24, 1939, p. 9834). Such project was au- 
thorized later in 1939 but stopped in 1942 
after expending more than $76 million 
on it. Such facts invite the query as to 
why should new authority for enlarge- 
ment of the existing canal be sought 
when it is already possessed and major 
modernization was actually started un- 
der it. 

Moreover, the article naively accepts 
the Panamanian claim that “her loca- 
tion” is her “principal natural asset” and 
that failure to surrender the Canal Zone 
to Panama will “alienate all of Latin 
America” and “risk the future of the 
canal and hemispheric peace.” Such ex- 
pressions reflect an abysmal ignorance of 
the subject, and a disastrous misjudg- 
ment of realities. 

In opposing the views expressed in the 
article, I shall give some crucial his- 
torical facts that are essential for proper 
understanding: 

First. Under the 1903 Treaty the 
United States secured the grant in per- 
petuity of full sovereign control over the 
Canal Zone for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation and pro- 
tection of the canal—Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rilla Treaty of 1903. 

Second. On May 25, 1904, Panama rec- 
ognized that its jurisdiction over the 
Canal Zone ceased to exist on exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty, which was 
February 26, 1904. (H. Doc. No. 474, 89th 
Cong., p. 26.) 

Third. Later, the United States secured 
title to all privately owned land and 
property in the zone from individual 
owners at a cost estimated on June 30, 
1974, to total $166,372,173, which makes 
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the Canal Zone by far our most expen- 
sive territorial acquisition. (CoNGcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, Jan. 17, 1975, p. 619). 

Fourth. The total net investment of 
the U.S. taxpayers in the canal enter- 
prise, including its defense, 1904-74, was 
$6,880,370,000. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Dec. 5, 1974, p. 38294). 

Fifth. Colombia, the sovereign of the 
Isthmus prior to November 3, 1903, has 
recognized the title to the Panama Canal 
and Railroad as vested “entirely and ab- 
solutely” in the United States. (Thom- 
son-Urrutia Treaty of 1914-22.) 

Sixth. The validity of the U.S. title has 
been confirmed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court (Wilson v. Shaw, 204 U.S. 24 at 
33-35). 

Seventh. The United States has met 
its treaty obligations in the management 
of the canal for the benefit of all nations 
on terms of equality, including those of 
Latin America. 

Eighth. Panama has been the greatest 
single beneficiary of the canal, which 
has given it the highest per capita in- 
come of all of Central America with 
benefits to Panama from Canal Zone 
sources in 1973 totaling $187,490,000— 
Panama Canal Spillway, June 7, 1974. 

Ninth. The U.S. Constitution vests the 
power to dispose of territory and other 
poverty of the United States only in the 
Congress, which includes the House as 
well as the Senate—article IV, section 3, 
clause 2, U.S. Constitution. 

Tenth. The Kissinger-Tack “agree- 
ment on principles” was not authorized 
by the Congress and hence is not valid. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 15, 1975, 
page 14558. 

Eleventh. A total of 37 Senators and 
129 Representatives have introduced 
identical resolutions opposing any dilu- 
tion of U.S. sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. 

Twelfth. Members of the Congress have 
received thousands of letters from all 
of the 50 States as well as from leading 
canal employees, strongly opposing any 
surrender at Panama. 

Thirteenth. Major national organiza- 
tions such as the American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the DAR, and 
SAR, and U.S. Industrial Council as 
well as certain State legislatures, have 
likewise opposed any weakening of our 
sovereign control over the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, as shown by the experi- 
ence of the Suez Canal, the Panama 
Canal requires the sovereign control of 
a great power with adequate forces to 
protect it. In view of the war clouds now 
on the horizon in various parts of the 
world, instead of weakening our posi- 
tion on the isthmus, U.S. defenses there 
should be strengthened. Rather than 
reducing the size of the Canal Zone its 
area should be extended to include the 
entire watershed of the Chagres River. 

In view of the importance of the 
Canal Zone for the future efficient opera- 
tion and protection of the canal, the 
present leaders in the State Department 
certainly have no right to prejudice 
future U.S. generations in regard to 
American sovereign control over what 
is the jugular vein of hemispheric de- 
fense. There is only one flag that should 
fly over it and that is the flag of the 
United States. 
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As a consequence of what has been 
transpiring in regard to the Canal Zone, 
informed citizens of the United States 
have become gravely concerned. They 
have written the President and the Sec- 
retary of State as well as to Members 
of the Congress expressing their opposi- 
tion to the projected giveaway. What do 
they receive from executive agencies in 
reply? Letters that seem to have 
emanated from one source asserting the 
belief that it will be possible to nego- 
tiate a new treaty that will protect U.S. 
interests and at the same time meet 
Panamanian aspirations, but without 
defining either. The Panamanian objec- 
tive has nowhere been more succinctly 
stated than by former Minister of 
Finance of Panama, Gilberto Arias: 

In the future, with God’s help, we will 
achieve our objective: that the Panama Canal 
be the property of Panamanians, under full 
and absolute jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama, maintained by Panamanians, 
operated by Panamanians, sanitated by 
Panamanians, and protected by Panaman- 
ians: (Ho. Doc. No. 474, 89th Congress, p. 
203). 


Moreover, Chief of Government 
Torrijos has made repeated threats of 
violence in event of inability to secure 
the desired new treaty. 

As I have stated on numerous occa- 
sions, a long-range aim of the U.S.S.R. 
is the control of strategic waterways. In 
the Caribbean, it has Cuba with missile 
bases, Soviet submarines prowl in nearby 
waters, and Soviet agents have infiltrated 
the Panamanian Government. Thus the 
issue with respect to the Panama Canal 
is not U.S. control over the Canal Zone 
versus Panamanian, but continued U.S. 
sovereignty versus Soviet domination. 
We certainly do not wish a Vietnam type 
of retreat at what is the strategic center 
of the Americas that forms a part of the 
coastline of the United States and is an 
essential element in American sea power. 
The very idea of its cession to Panama 
or any other body is unthinkable. 

The action that should be promptly 
taken by the Congress is authorization 
for resumption of work on the suspended 
third locks project for the major mod- 
ernization of the existing Panama Canal 
as provided in measures now before the 
Congress. Certainly the Congress will not 
approve the necessarily large expendi- 
tures for such a major project except in 
an area over which the United States has 
sovereign control. 

For more than 10 years the State De- 
partment has been advocating a policy of 
surrender of the Canal Zone without the 
authorization of the Congress. Its offi- 
cials have never publicly refuted the 
exaggerated claims of Panamanian ex- 
tremists and other agitators. Instead, 
they have made many pronouncements 
that have only created false hopes among 
Panamanian politicians and radicals. 

In the case of the ship Mayaguez in 
Southeast Asia our Government took a 
strong stand, and has won almost uni- 
versal support among our people. The 
stake at Panama is far greater in the 
current struggle for world power. The 
time has come to take a like stand to 
protect the security of transit at Panama. 
I now call upon the President to term- 
inate the present diplomatic negotiations 
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for disposal of the Canal Zone and canal, 
which the Congress has never authorized 
and never will. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the Con- 
gress and the Nation at large may eval- 
uate the indicated Sorensen article in 
the light of the above enumerated reali- 
ties, I quote it as part of my remarks and 
urge prompt action by the Congress on 
the pending Canal Zone sovereignty and 
major canal modernization measures. 

The indicated article follows along 
with a perceptive editorial by the late 
Maj. Gen. Thomas A, Lane, one of our 
Nation's leading strategists: 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1975] 


Asout THAT PIECE OF THE Goop OLD U.S. OF 
A. IN PANAMA 
(By Theodore C. Sorensen) 

No gulf separating the Congress and the 
Organization of American States general as- 
sembly, now winding up in Washington, is 
greater than the ten-mile-wide Panama 
Canal Zone. That strip through the heart 
of a poor but proud nation, is, under a 1903 
treaty, still subject forever to the United 
States’ sovereign control. 

Last year, Secretary of State Kissinger and 
the Panamania Foreign Minister, Juan A. 
Tack, adopted a statement of principles for a 
wholly new treaty with a fixed termination 
date respecting the territorial sovereignty of 
Panama, 

But Strom Thurmond, Republican of 
South Carolina, backed by more than the nec- 
essary number of Senators, says he will 
block any such treaty. In that event, the 
Panamanian Chief of Government, Gen. 
Omar Torrijos Herrera, told me last month 
without rancor or bluster, it may be impos- 
sible to avoid guerrilla warfare. 

Our side would have a vastly superior mili- 
tary force—as we used to say in Vietnam. 
But the other side would once again have 
the banner of nationalism, generations of re- 
sentment, a strong and determined leader, 
and the sympathy of most of the world. 

If war closed the Canal the Panamanians 
would have more to lose than we would— 
as we used to say about the Arabs’ embargo- 
ing oll. But the Panamanians’ need for the 
absurdly low rentals and other income now 
received from the Canal, already reduced by 
the development of minerals and other 
sources of revenues, is more than offset by 
their need for a greater sense of national 
dignity. 

Today, by crossing a street in the midst 
of their own country, Panamanians become 
strangers in a strange land, subject to for- 
eign laws, foreign policemen and foreign 
courts in a language they cannot read or 
speak. 

Today, on enormous military installations 
wholly unrelated to Canal defense, the train- 
ing of Latin-American counterinsurgency 
forces—hbitterly criticized by many of Pana- 
ma’s friends in the hemisphere—takes place 
in their very midst without their consent. 

The 1903 treaty grants us the sovereign 
rights associated with colonial rule “in per- 
petuity.” The treaty, accepted sight unseen 
under duress and in haste by the infant Pan- 
amanian Government, refiected Theodore 
Roosevelt's concern that our country might 
otherwise never achieve a two-ocean Navy 
or direct commercial transportation links be- 
tween our two coasts. 

“You and I know very well,” Secretary of 
State John Hay wrote Senator John C. 
Spooner at the time, “how many points are 
in the treaty to which many patriotic Pan- 
amanians would object.” They still object, 
and their patience fs nearing its end. 

The threat seems as foolish and distant 
today as it did in Vietnam a generation ago. 
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But it could be equally disastrous to this 
country’s global position. Any conflict that 
blocked the Canal would be viewed abroad 
as a product of our intransigence. 

We can and must keep the Canal open, and 
obtain its long-needed enlargement and mod- 
ernization, by adopting a new treaty in ac- 
cordance with the Kissinger-Tack principles. 
The Panamanians have not irresponsibly de- 
manded a treaty requiring our immediate 
abandonment of the Canal, its operation, its 
defense, or the large number of United States 
families who have lived there for generations. 
But neither will Panama's feelings be as- 
Suaged this time by increased financial pay- 
ments alone. Justice and independence do not 
bear a price tag. 

A new treaty should respect Panama’s de- 
sire to judge her own people, govern her 
own territory and participate in administer- 
ing the exploitation of her principal natural 
asset—her location. If our imperial past and 
Pentagon pressures cause the Senate to re- 
ject such a treaty, then we will not only 
alienate all of Latin America but also risk 
the future of the canal and hemispheric 
peace. 


[From the Strategic Review, Winter 1974] 
THE PROBLEM IN PANAMA 


Elisworth Bunker, so-recently our esteemed 
Ambassador to the Republic of Vietnam, and 
presently in charge of negotiating an ad- 
justment of treaty arrangements with the 
Republic of Panama, has announced the 
conclusion of a broad negotiating agreement 
committing the United States to surrender 
its sovereign rights in the Canal Zone. The 
change would be made through the negotia- 
tion of new treaties for operation and de- 
fense of the Canal. 

The announcement was accompanied by 
sympathetic propaganda in the press, affect- 
ing to reassure our people that Canal Zone 
sovereignty is a relic of the colonial era 
which affronts our neighbor, Panama, and 
must be relinquished to restore good rela- 
tions. We think such treatment is a serious 
disservice to an important question of policy. 

When the United States became interested 
in building a canal at Panama the isthmus 
was a disease-ridden jungle area in which a 
French company, in twenty years of effort 
and at a cost of 20,000 lives, had failed ut- 
terly to overcome the problems of sanitation 
and engineering. In a decade of great invest- 
ment of money, energy and both medical and 
engineering skills, the United States trans- 
formed the country of Panama, as well as 
the Zone, and in 1914 opened the waterway. 

To protect this investment, which was to 
be for the ages, the United States, under the 
terms of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 
1903 with Panama, had taken full rights of 
sovereignty in perpetuity to a zone ten miles 
wide embracing the Canal route. It had also 
undertaken, in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
1901 with Great Britain, to operate the Canal 
for world commerce with no special privileges 
for U.S. shippers. 

It is estimated that the net cost of the 
Canal to the United States to date, includ- 
ing defense and not including interest on 
investment, has been about $6 billion. 

Until the riots in Panama in January, 
1964, the United States had made conces- 
sions to Panama on various aspects of the 
1903 Treaty but had firmly resisted claims 
for relinquishment of sovereignty. It is this 
apparent change of position on the perpetu- 
ity of U.S. sovereignty which raises important 
new questions of policy. 

Under the 1903 Treaty, the authority and 
jurisdiction of the United States in the 
Canal Zone are legally unchallengeable. The 
Canal, the U.S. investment in it, and the 
interests of world commerce are secure. 

Under the proposed retrocession of sov- 
ereign powers to Panama, that Republic 
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would acquire sovereign rights and authority 
over the operation and defense of the Canal; 
and the United States would then hold any 
such rights only by virtue of its treaty with 
Panama, Against eviction by a hostile gov- 
ernment in Panama, the United States would 
have no more legal standing than Britain had 
against Egypt in its base at Suez in 1951. 

The population of Panama is about the 
same as that of Detroit, about 1.5 million. 
The proposition before us is that Panama 
holds some inherent right of sovereignty 
which entitles it to take over this high Amer- 
ican investment and operate it for its own 
benefit, It is perfectly clear that Panama has 
no such right today, and that It will not have 
such authority over this critical waterway 
unless the United States now cedes this au- 
thority to Panama. 

We suggest that to enter such negotiations 
today is a serious abandonment of U.S. au- 
thority and responsibility, To confide this 
crucial waterway to the nominal control of a 
small country which is ill-qualified to ad- 
minister or defend it is an act of Great Pow- 
er irresponsibility. If Great Britain had in 
1951, asserted the world interest in Suez and 
committed military forces to defend that in- 
terest, the Canal would not haye been closed 
but would today be a lively artery of com- 
merce bringing great tributory benefit to the 
people of Egypt. 

The belief of some officials that U.S. opera- 
tion and defense of the Canal under treaty 
provisions, instead of under sovereign au- 
thority, would eliminate the friction of re- 
cent years is a calamitous misjudgment of 
the present scene. Marxist-Leninist subver- 
sion would be intensified by such a retreat. 
Friction would mount and the U.S, position 
would become intolerable. The United States 
would be compelled to use force against the 
Republic of Panama, or to withdraw and al- 
low the Canal to be operated and defended 
by another lessee. That is a prospect which 
no President should impose on his successors. 

If US. sovereignty is to be surrendered in 
two decades or five decades, that decision 
should be made by Americans who will be in 
charge of national policy at that time. The 
only proper consideration for our leaders 
today is whether the United States should 
surrender sovereignty here and now, If they 
will not act affirmatively now, they should 
not prejudice the right of another generation 
to act in its time. 


RABBINIC MISSION TO 
WASHINGTON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszuc) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Board of Rabbis, led by Rabbi Sol 
Roth, president, Rabbi Jacob Goldberg, 
chairman of the Israel Committee, and 
Rabbi Harold H. Gordon, executive vice 
president, held a Rabbinic Mission to 
Washington. Rabbis from many areas 
appeared on the west steps of the Capi- 
tol in deep prayer for the support of Is- 
rael. The following is a statement read 
by Rabbi Roth during that prayer 
mission: 

STATEMENT OF SUPPORT FoR ISRAEL AT THE 
RABBINIC MISSION TO WASHINGTON, MAr 21, 
1975 
The New York Board of Rabbis is deeply 

concerned over the mounting pressures di- 

rected by our Government at the State of 

Israel. The recent public declaration an- 

nouncing a need for reassessment; the grant- 

ing of arms to an Arab country during this 
period, even while Israel is denied the op- 
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portunity for discussions relative to new arms 
shipments; the labeling of Israel as intransi- 
gent and the simultaneous characterization 
of Egypt as moderate, though it was Egypt 
that refused any meaningful political con- 
cessions in return for the enormous conces- 
sions that Israel offered, are the basis for 
these concerns. 

Our country is about to embark upon the 
celebration of its Bicentennial, and a re- 
assessment during this period is indeed ap- 
propriate. We must reassess the obligations 
that freedom imposes upon us; we must re- 
assess the character of our commitment to 
the preservation of liberty around the world. 
An honest and objective reassessment will 
make it abundantly clear that our Govern- 
ment must maintain its historic commit- 
ment to support the democratic State of 
Israel. We believe that the American people 
have been and continue to be sympathetic 
to Israel, because it is a fortress of freedom 
in the Middle East, and we believe that our 
Government should reflect this sentiment 
of the American people. 

The New York Board of Rabbis, therefore, 
urges our Government: 

(1) to make a public declaration, in clear 
and unambiguous terms, that it is committed 
to the preservation of the security of the 
State of Israel; 

(2) to grant military and economic as- 
sistance to Israel in the quantity that will 
enable it to achieve its goal of security; 

(3) to refrain from exerting pressure on 
Israel to make concessions inimical to its 
security. 

Our dedication to the State of Israel and 
our attachment to the land of Israel have 
deep historic and religious roots. Inspired as 
we are by our own religious commitments 
and aware of the importance to Israel of 
our country’s continued friendship, we have 
gathered on this day in the Capitol City to 
urge the leaders of our country to remain 
true to the American heritage of support 
for freedom around the world. 


CONGRESSMAN DRINAN RAISES 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS WHICH RE- 
MAIN UNANSWERED IN THE WAKE 
OF THE “MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, the list of 
tragedies and mistakes that occurred in 
the Mayaguez incident multiply every 
day. 

As I speak today we know that 15 U.S. 
military men are dead, 2 are missing, 
and 50 are wounded. 

In the first hours after the Mayaguez 
operation, the administration suggested 
the glory of a John Wayne movie. We 
were told that the Marines shot up the 
bad guys and rescued the American ship. 
But more and more each day, Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people ask whether the 
action taken unilaterally by the Presi- 
dent came from a determination to res- 
cue the hijacked ship and the kidnapped 
crew or rather from the desire of the 
administration to be able to proclaim, 
as Dr. Kissinger did, that the Mayaguez 
episode demonstrates that the United 
States will not be pushed around. 
APPLICABILITY OF THE WAR POWERS RESOLUTION 

Since the administration has deliber- 
ately told us virtually nothing about the 


essential facts surrounding the Maya- 
guez episode, it is not possible to speak 
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categorically that the war powers resolu- 
tion, passed over the veto of President 
Nixon on November 7, 1973, was in fact 
violated. All of the developing facts sug- 
gest, however, that the President cer- 
tainly acted in a way that was almost 
totally unmindful of the mandate of the 
war powers resolution. That law was 
enacted by the Congress: 

To fulfill the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States and insure 
that the collective judgment of both the 
Congress and the President will apply to the 
introduction of United States Armed Forces 
into hostilities. 


One can wonder whether the President 
observed this fundamental purpose set 
forth in the war powers resolution in 
view of the fact that he held at least four 
separate meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil before making his decision to commit 
U.S. forces. He did not, however, even 
inform congressional leaders until after 
the decision had been made and was in 
the process of being implemented. Such 
unilateral action can hardly be described 
to be totally consistent vith at least the 
spirit of section 1541 of the war powers 
resolution. 

It can be questioned also whether the 
President complied with section 1542 of 
the war powers resolution which stipu- 
lates that he must “in every possible in- 
stance consult with Congress before in- 
troducing U.S. Armed Forces into hos- 
tilities.”’ 

The only possible justification for the 
President's unilateral action comes from 
the provision of the War Powers Act 
which permits the President to introduce 
U.S. Armed Forces into hostilities when 
there is “a national emergency created 
by an attack upon the United States, its 
territories or possessions, or its Armed 
Forces.” The seizure of an American ship 
in foreign waters is a very common hap- 
pening in international life; it cannot be 
elevated by Presidential fiat to the status 
of a “national emergency created by at- 
tack upon the United States.” 

It seems fair to say that the only pro- 
vision of the war powers resolution with 
which the President did comply was its 
requirement to report, in the absence of 
a declaration of war, about any case in 
which the U.S. Armed Forces have been 
introduced into hostilities. Although the 
President submitted a message to Con- 
gress within 48 hours of his original uni- 
lateral decision to use military force, it 
can be questioned whether or not the 
President actually fulfilled the. require- 
ments of the reporting section of the war 
powers resolution. Did the President ac- 
tually set forth, as required by the law, 
“the circumstances necessitating the in- 
troduction of U.S. Armed Forces?” The 
President seeks to justify his action by 
resolving all of the disputed facts 
in his favor. He alleges that the 
Mayaguez was traveling in international 
waters. He asserts that the action by 
Cambodian naval patrol boats was ille- 
gal and dangerous. The Cambodians as- 
sert that the Mayaguez was within the 
12-mile limit and was, consequently, 
traveling in territorial waters. This is of 
course precisely the contention made by 
U.S. officials when they seized the Polish 
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trawler, Kalmar, on May 12, 1975, off the 
coast of San Francisco. 

The President in his statements to the 
Congress, left unanswered many addi- 
tional questions, among which is the is- 
sue of whether the crew of the Mayaguez 
knew of the unfriendly interference by 
Cambodians with other vessels which had 
been reported in the same vicinity within 
the immediately preceding days. 

The President, furthermore, does not 
seem to have satisfied a second reporting 
requirement of the War Powers Act 
which stipulates that the President shall 
set forth “the constitutional, legislative 
authority under which such introduction 
took place.” The President almost totally 
evades this very specific requirement 
when he states in the last paragraph of 
his letter of May 15, 1975, that— 

This operation was ordered and conducted 
pursuant to the President's constitutional 
executive power in his authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Armed 
Forces. 


He seems to concede, at least by si- 
lence, that he had no “legislative au- 
thority” and, in addition, made no spe- 
cific reference to justify the exercise of 
what he calls his “constitutional execu- 
tive power’’—a phrase which has no legal 
or constitutional meaning. 

CONGRESS RIGHT TO KNOW 


The war powers resolution imposes a 
duty upon the International Relations 
Committee of the House and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate to take appropriate action after they 
have received the report of the President. 
This particular section of the War Pow- 
ers Act does not limit the duty of taking 
appropriate action to the situation where 
U.S. military forces continue to operate 
in a particular foreign nation. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
above named committees will as soon as 
feasible seek to assist the Congress and 
the country in the implementation of an- 
other mandate of the war powers resolu- 
tion which states: 

The President shall provide such other in- 
formation as the Congress may request in 
the fulfillment of its constitutional respon- 
sibilities with respect to committing the na- 
tion to war and to the use of U.S. Armed 
Services abroad. 


Although the matter is not free from 
doubt, it can be hoped that the War 
Powers Act, by requiring specifically that 
the President “shall” provide the infor- 
mation which Congress requests, has re- 
moved from the President any executive 
privilege which he may claim or any con- 
fidentiality which he may assert with re- 
spect to revealing the attempts by the 
administration to resolve*the Mayaguez 
situation by diplomatic means. 

If the War Powers Act means any- 
thing, it means that the Congress and 
the country have a right to know all of 
the mistakes and miscalculations which 
the persons in charge made following 
their overreaction to the seizure of the 
Mayaguez. 

LINGERING QUESTIONS 
Among the many questions which 


simply must be answered if the President 
and the Pentagon desire any credibility 
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with the American people are the 
following: 

First. Why was the United Nations by- 
passed until the entire affair had been 
virtually concluded? The U.N. was set up 
as a peace-keeping agency. By ignoring 
this particular mechanism in favor of 
demonstrating military might, the United 
States lost a supreme opportunity to 
bring the entire international community 
into the resolution of not merely this 
seizure of an American ship, but all acts 
of violence against ocean-going vessels. 

Second. Was it necessary to launch 
the Marine assault from Thailand in de- 
finance of that nation’s expressed 
opposition? 

Third. The President reported that 
three Cambodian patrol boats were sunk, 
four others were damaged and immo- 
bilized, while one other, suspected of hav- 
ing some U.S. captives aboard, was al- 
lowed safe passage. For what compelling 
reasons and with what loss of life were 
seven boats sunk or immobilized? 

Fourth. How can Secretary Schlesinger 
state that there was no mistake in the 
deployment of Marines on an island 
where none of the crew from the Maya- 
guez was being maintained? In addition, 
who was responsible for the apparent 
failure of intelligence in sending Marines 
to an island where they would be con- 
fronted with unusual and unanticipated 
armed assault? 

Fifth. For what reason did the Penta- 
gon withhold information about casual- 
ties until finally, on May 20, 1975, the 
Pentagon announced that 15 U.S. mili- 
tary men had been killed, and 50 wound- 
ed? Can mere confusion cause the 
casualty list to fluctuate from 1 dead to 
5 and the wounded to go from 21 to 70 
and then back to 50? 

It is not a pleasant task, Mr. Speaker, 
to feel obliged to criticize the President 
who undoubtedly sought to follow his 
best judgment in a situation where the 
safety of the 39 crew members of the 
Mayaguez could have been in jeopardy. 
But his actions must be scrutinized in the 
light of the War Powers Act, which is 
grounded on the fundamental premise 
that U.S. Armed Forces may be intro- 
duced only pursuant to the “collective 
judgment of both the Congress and the 
President.” 


CONCERTED SERVICES IN TRAIN- 
ING AND EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr, ALEXANDER) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today which is 
directed at amending the Rural Devel- 
opment Act of 1972 to authorize, by law, 
the Concerted Services in Training and 
Education Task Force. A companion bill 
will be introduced by Senator CLARK 
tomorrow. 

This is a program that was created by 
a 1964 Executive order in an attempt to 
deal with the unique problems of coun- 
tryside America. 

Despite its demonstrated capability to 
provide services to rural people in a 
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unique, innovative and imaginative 
manner, however, this program is pro- 
posed for abolition June 30, along with 
the other programs of the Rural Man- 
power Service of the Department of 
Labor. 

This action is proposed by the Presi- 
dent, in his budget, and by the Depart- 
ment of Labor despite the fact that the 
Congress certainly intended that pro- 
grams such as those developed by the 
Concerted Services in Training and Ed- 
ucation Task Force be continued under 
the Concentrated Employment and 
Training Act. It is disappointingly clear 
that CETA is not dealing effectively with 
the unemployment problems of our Na- 
tion’s countryside citizens. 

I believe that there is general agree- 
ment that most of rural America is in 
dire need of all basic Government sery- 
ices if we are to live up to the commit- 
ment the Congress made in 1970 to re- 
vitalizing the countryside and in 1972 to 
balanced national development, 

Half of our Nation’s poor live in rural 
America. Sixty percent of the sub- 
standard housing in the Nation is in the 
countryside. The supportive services and 
facilities, such as health, education, 
transportation, which are usually taken 
for granted in urban areas, are either 
of poorer quality and quantity, unavail- 
able or inaccessible for citizens of the 
countryside. 

Recognition of these truths were the 
stimulus for Executive Order 10847 
which established the Concerted Services 
in Training and Education Task Force. 

The CSTE projects were conceived as 
a pilot effort to demonstrate that educa- 
tion and occupational training combined 
with other community and economic de- 
velopment activities can expand job op- 
portunities in countryside communities. 
They were meant to illustrate that a 
mixture of educational and occupational 
training programs and local involvement 
develops local leadership, individual 
dignity and initiative in community 
awareness. 

CSTE projects pull together resources 
from Federal, State, and local organiza- 
tions and individuals to respond to the 
manpower needs of citizens of small 
communities, towns, and cities of the 
countryside. 

The key to the outstanding results be- 
ing achieved by these efforts has been 
cooperation among and between local, 
State, and Federal leaders. 

The members of the interdepart- 
mental CSTE Task Force, which governs 
this program are drawn from Federal 
agencies which administer programs 
that can respond to needs of rural citi- 
zens. 

Two primary and valuable services 
have been performed by the task force. 
It has supplied local CSTE coordinators 
with a package of Federal services which 
can be employed to solve local problems, 
as opposed to the usual, uncoordinated 
process of chasing the available Federal 
dollars wherever they may be found and 
for whatever purpose they are available. 

‘The task force also acts to encourage 
all Federal agencies to work together to 
meet the needs of countryside areas. 
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This action is wholly consistent with sec- 
tion 603(b) of the Rural Development 
Act which mandates coordination among 
Federal agencies with programs which 
affect rural areas. Success of the CSTE 
program in bringing about a measure of 
cooperation between various Federal de- 
partments and agencies belies the widely 
circulated theory that such cooperation 
is an impossible dream. 

Though the legislation which I am 
proposing ties the CSTE program to the 
Department of Agriculture for budget 
purposes the focal point of program deliv- 
ery will remain the task force. It is es- 
sential to the free-form nature of this 
program that all relevant Federal agen- 
cies remain in the act. 

USDA's Rural Development Service is 
already carrying on a modest program 
of coordinating Federal activities for 
rural development. My proposal will 
strengthen this capability. But, it is clear 
that USDA alone cannot and should not 
be expected to do the job alone. There 
are approximately 500 Federal programs 
which can be used to benefit citizens of 
the countryside. They are lodged in 
nearly every Federal agency. 

It is with the intent of matching local 
needs at the proper time with the neces- 
sary mix of Federal assistance that this 
proposal is introduced today. 

Early in its work the CSTE Task Force 
recognized that countryside people have 
urgent needs for educating and training. 
Of special concern was the approxi- 
mately 3 million rural residents who had 
less than 5 years of schooling; the 19 
million who had not completed high 
school; and the fact that only half as 
many eligible rural young people, as com- 
pared with urban youths, were obtaining 
vocational or occupational education of 
attending college. 

Thus far no Federal funds have been 
specifically requested by any Federal 
agency for the CSTE program. Its re- 
sources have come from the allocation of 
regularly appropriated funds which the 
Federal agencies had the power to allot 
to such efforts. 

This has made the strength of the 
program, its multi-agency approach, its 
weakness at the same time. That is be- 
cause, at present, CSTE does not belong 
to anybody. 

States obtain CSTE programs by sub- 
mitting applications in a variety of ways. 
The task force considers these on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 

When funding appears feasible in a 
particular State, the Governor of the 
State is invited to appoint an ad hoc 
committee to recommend the area where 
the project ought to be situated. 

I do not feel, nor do I think that the 
creators of the CSTE programs believed, 
that these projects should be spread by 
the Federal Government like a carpet 
across the face of countryside America. 
I do support the establishment of at 
least one CSTE project in every State. At 
present the program involves 49 counties 
in 14 States. 

It seems to me that this is needed so 
that the accomplishments of the CSTE 
projects can be used by Governors of the 
various States to determine the most 
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effective ways of using such resources as 
block grant programs for manpower in 
rural areas. Such success should per- 
suade Governors and State legislators to 
be willing to finance needed, additional 
CSTE-type projects. 

CSTE coordinators must be able to be 
innovators in every sense of the word. 
They must be able to take hold of funds 
and knowledge from existing sources and 
combine that with a generous mix of 
courage, boldness, imagination, and un- 
derstanding to make Federal, State, and 
local programs work in the special ways 
necessary to benefit rural people. 

They must continue to search out and 
employ hidden community resources for 
the improvement of the quality of rural 
life. This ability of the CSTE coordina- 
tor is enhanced by the fact that they are, 
in effect, “home town boys.” 

In identifying local needs and estab- 
lishing priorities, in training and educa- 
tion, the coordinator makes use of 
existing overall economie development 
plans—OEDP’s—or other locally devel- 
oped plans. Where multipurpose regional 
planning and development commissions 
exist, the coordinator must complement 
their work, But, if there is no local plan- 
ning, the coordinator works with local 
people to bring it into being. 

In pilot areas a manpower inventory 
is normally conducted by the State em- 
ployment service. Data are gathered on 
training interests, needs, and job oppor- 
tunities to provide a factual basis for 
full development of the CSTE program. 

Training projects responding to the 
most obvious needs of each area may be 
established before the survey is com- 
pleted. 

More than twice as many participants 
from countryside areas are involved in 
new training and education programs in 
CSTE project areas than was the case 
in the past or is the case in adjacent 
rural counties not in the CSTE area. 

In 1969 the Center for Occupational 
Education at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity was commissioned to do a thor- 
ough evaluation of the CSTE program. 
At this point in the Recorp, I would like 
to submit a portion of the conclusions of 
that study: 

The costs of the projects have been low, 
averaging $31,677.00 in each state per year 
(based upon current budgets). Total coordi- 
nation costs at the Washington level are esti- 
mated at an additional $14,000 per year. The 
local coordinator is provided a salary, travel 
expense, office space, secretarial assistance, 
and in two states, an assistant coordinator. 

“In view of this evidence, the evaluators 
conclude that the continued existence of 
Concerted Services is justified. Further, these 
data support a program that includes: (1) 
a deliberate phase-in of additional units, 
(2) an enlargement of the Washington liaison 
office, (3) and a program of internal and 
external evaluation. 

“The question can legitimately be asked 
whether a cooperative approach such as 
Concerted Services is a feasible way to help 
needy rural people, or if it represents a 
“sell-out™ to the power structure. These al- 
ternatives are posed in the Report of the 
President's National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty: 

“Some groups make every effort to work 
through existing organizations, public and 
private. Others avoid working with local 
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authorities entirely. The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service and the Community Action Pro- 
gram have largely taken opposite routes in 
this respect. While the Extension Service en- 
deavors to work through the ‘establishment’ 
whenever possible, CAP tends to avoid join- 
ing forces with the established power struc- 
ture, especially in rural areas. A more flexi- 
ble approach would seem to be in order. Local 
and State authorities can and should be used 
more effectively than they have been to date. 
On the other hand, indifference to the plight 
of those in poverty by the same authorities 
should not be allowed to serve as a deterrent.” 

“It would appear that the CSTE pilot proj- 
ects provide a somewhat fortuitous test of 
the “more fiexible approach” recommended 
by the Commission. Evidence the evaluation 
team has collected indicates that it is also 
a feasible one. Several facts lead to this con- 
clusion. 

“First, the coordinators have job security. 
They thus are protected against pressures 
from interest groups motivated by parochial 
views. By contrast, a local government agency 
employee who has limited access to top level 
administrators could be forced to transfer 
to another geographical region or might oth- 
erwise be pressured if his views and programs 
ran counter to those favored by local leaders. 
The coordinators cannot be subjected to the 
same kind of pressures. 

“Second, a complete explanation does not 
lie in terms of job security and power ar- 
rangements alone. The difference is a broader 
perspective and a new reference group. The 
coordinators in their contacts with state, 
region and national representatives are en- 
abled to acquire new information and a larger 
perspective for local problems, Their activi- 
ties are designed to gain the approval not 
only of local people but of a national task 
force. Findings from the social sciences indi- 
cate that a new reference group isa powerful 
force in changing the direction of action. 

Third, a coordinator who is already known 
in the area served by the program does not 
need to sell himself before he sells an idea. 
The fact that he is generally accepted by 
local people means that new ideas and in- 
formation stand a good chance of being heard 
and accepted. 

One further observation seems appropriate. 
Area development typically benefits those 
who are already well off. It is probably un- 
realistic to think that it could be .other- 
wise, If prosperity comes to a given town, 
those who already own large parcels of prop- 
erty stand to benefit from the improvement. 
If a town with an exemplary vocational 
training program attracts new industry, the 
local banker stands to gain as well as the 
new employees. In short, those who are al- 
ready rich or powerful have experience in 
taking advantage of situations and have re- 
sources such as contacts and capital that 
enable them to maximize the situation. 

So, it may be that there is no such thing 
as a program which assists only the disad- 
vantaged. The solution, then, would appear 
to lie in developing programs which are de- 
signed to help the disadvantaged as well as 
the advantaged rather than those that bene- 
fit only the advantaged. At this stage of de- 
velopment, it is clear that both groups are 
now being assisted by Concerted Services, 


This evaluation indicates quite clearly 
that CSTE is a common sense program. 
It works. It is inexpensive. It does not 
establish a huge bureaucracy to get its 
job done. 

These factors make CSTE unique with- 
in the Federal establishment. 

Since this is true, what possible rea- 
sons can be the basis of a rational, just 
decision to deprive rural people of this 
job creating program in a time of such 
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great need as we now experience. We in 
this Congress, and in ‘the last, have con- 
sidered and approved a number of pro- 
posals, with price tags in the billions, to 
put the jobless to work. The CSTE pro- 
gram has never cost more than a million 
bucks. It has gone quietly, maybe too 
quietly, about the business of doing its 
job. Now it is slated for oblivion despite 
its success and despite the strong and 
continuing need for it. 

I intend to push for passage of this 
legislation. I realize that can not come 
about before the June 30 “D-Day,” Dis- 
mantling Day, for CSTE. Therefore, I 
most strongly urge the Secretaries of La- 
bor; Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Agriculture to practice equity and under- 
standing on behalf of rural people. I urge 
them to invest wisely in the future of 
America. I urge them, and particularly 
the Secretary of Labor, to see that a por- 
tion of the discretionary funds that are 
available to them are used to keep CSTE 
operating. The Secretary of Labor, es- 
pecially, has an opportunity to do this 
through use of the discretionary funds 
available to him in the Concentrated 
Employment and Training Act. 


CAN CONGRESS MAKE HARD 
CHOICES ON ENERGY? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
tressed by the decision to postpone 
House consideration of H.R. 6860, the 
Energy Conservation and Conversion 
Act. 

The energy crisis has been our most 
highly publicized problem for 2 years. 
Since the Arab oil boycott, Congress and 
the Nation have been acutely aware of 
the urgent need for an energy program 
that cuts waste and spurs new produc- 
tion. The people have waited patiently 
while we met in our committees and task 
forces; they have listened sympatheti- 
cally while we—quite properly—de- 
nounced the President’s program as eco- 
nomically destructive and ecologically 
dangerous. 

Now the time has come to act, to put 
up or shut up, we are going home. Al- 
though we may not intend it as such, the 
country is—unmistakably—reading our 
departure as a sign of the inability of 
Congress to deal with the most impor- 
tant problem that faces the Nation 
today. 

“Bashful Bully,” read vyesterday’s 
headline in the Wall Street Journal; 
“Despite Tough Talk, Congress Backs 
Off On Spending, Energy . . . Realistic, 
Devious, or Inert?” 

The answer we are giving the country 
to this question is: Inert. 

It is not as if our year-and-a-half of 
discussion had left us in a chaos of mere 
verbiage, without anything like a pro- 
gram. for action. We have a program. 
H.R. 6860 may not be an ideal bill—in 
fact, it has already been weakened far 
too much—but it is a solid basis for 
House action. It responds directly to the 
program outlines provided by the Wright 
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and Pastore task forces. The gasoline 
tax it proposes will cut back the most 
obscenely wasteful item in America’s 
bloated energy diet, as will the tax on in- 
efficient automobiles. The import quotas 
in the bill are unquestionably a less econ- 
omically disruptive step toward self- 
sufficiency than President Ford’s $3 per 
barrel import duty. And the energy con- 
servation and conversion trust fund is a 
potentially useful way to spur develop- 
ment of environmentally safe, new 
energy technologies. 

We must either act now on H.R. 6860, 
or else face the consequences: Citizens 
realizing that Congress has backed off 
from making hard, though necessary, 
choices; the President acting according- 
ly, by implementing his own program; 
and our own subsequent inability to make 
our inevitable criticism of the President’s 
actions come across as something more 
than mechanical noise. 

Today’s headline about a $2 per barrel 
rise in the price of OPEC oil this fall 
makes it clearer than ever that hard 
choices about energy policy must be 
made, and must be made soon. Congress 
was elected to make these choices. If we 
mean to do so, now is the time. If we do 
not mean to make these choices, we 
should go home on Friday, and rest. 
While doing so, we might occasionally 
take off a quiet half hour to watch the 
7 o'clock news, and discover what de- 
cisions the President has already made. 

Let’s cancel the recess and go to work. 


FAILURE OF OUR GRAIN INSPEC- 
TION AND SUPERVISION SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Mezvinsky) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MEZVINSKY. Mr. Speaker, over 
the. past 2 weeks, the public has been 
learning the appalling details of corrup- 
tion and bribery of privately employed 
but federally licensed grain inspectors. 
These inspectors are responsible for see- 
ing that our grain exports which are 
expected in this fiscal year to bring in 
over $11 billion from overseas to help 
our balance of payments, are graded 
properly and meet Federal sanitary 
standards. 

The failure of our grain inspection 
and supervision system has resulted in 
an alarming amount of substandard or 
insect-infested grain being shipped over- 
seas to our best agricultural customers as 
well as to nations receiving humanitar- 
ian grain aid. 

Last week I inserted in the RECORD a 
fine series of articles by Jim Risser of 
the Des Moines Register on the corrup- 
tion in grain inspection. Today, I would 
like to add two other important articles 
on this subject, one by William Robbins 
of the New York Times and the other 
by Dan Morgan of the Washington Post. 
[From the New York Times, May 20, 1975] 
U.S. Acents Pusan a Broap Inqumy INTO 

GRAIN Trape—Guimty PLEAS sy Five IN- 

SPECTORS IN NEw ORLEANS INDICATE InREGU- 

LARITIES IN HANDLING 

(By William Robbins) 

New ORLEANS, May 19.—Federal agents, 

eonducting a sweeping investigation here 
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and in other ports, are piecing together a 
picture of corruption in the handling, grad- 
ing and weighing of grain that raises ques- 
tions about the integrity of United States 
standards and the quality of grain shipments 
to foreign buyers. 

Seven privately employed grain inspectors 
who are licensed by the Department of Agri- 
culture here have been indicted thus far in 
an investigation that began with charges of 
bribery for certification of ships for fitness 
to receive grain. 

Five of the inspectors pleaded guilty to 
accepting bribes, 

ALLEGATIONS CITED 


Agents conducting a continuing investi- 
gation have been taking secret testimony 
alleging misconduct on another matter—the 
grading and weighing of grain. Local officials 
of some of the largest international grain 
companies have been questioned, some before 
a grand jury. 

The reports to the investigators composed 
an account of allegedly deliberate loading 
of misgraded and sometimes wet and sour 
corn, inspectors who shirked grading respon- 
sibilities, fraudulent switching of grain sam- 
ples and a subtle system of pressures, re- 
wards and favors for inspectors. 

The reports include also allegations of 
intimidation of Federal supervisors who spot- 
check the work of private inspectors and who 
are said to work at times in fear of their 
personal safety. On and near the premises 
of one grain elevator near here, some have 
had their automobile tires slashed and some 
have reported being “jostled” while riding 
“a man lift,” a cage that rides on cables to 
the high reaches of the grain elevator. 


OTHER INQUIRIES UNDER WAY 


Investigators are known to feel that po- 
tentially far more explosive are possible find- 
ings in their inquiry into weighing of grain, 
although little information has been ob- 
tainable thus far on findings in that new 
phase of the investigation. 

Similar investigations, but said to be less 
advanced, are under way in Houston, an- 
other major grain shipping port, and at 
other shipping points. 

The inquiry has serious international im- 
plications. Grain makes up most of the $22- 
billion-a-year earned by this country’s agri- 
cultural exports—a total of $11.87-billion is 
projected for this fiscal year—which repre- 
sents and important tool of foreign policy. 
About one-third’of all grain exports, includ- 
ing much of the corn from the Middle West 
moves through the port of New Orleans. 

Complaints from foreign buyers about the 
quality of some United States grain exports 
go back many years, Washington agricul- 
tural officials say, but they were heard most 
recently when a United States delegation 
went to Moscow earlier this year in response 
to Russian protests about foreign matter 
found in the corn they received and about 
its quality. 

Washington officials say they have received 
similar complaints from European buyers, 
who are asking for an American delegation 
to handle their problems, Some officials ex- 
pressed fear of contract cancellations, which 
would have trade and economic reverbera- 
tions reaching back to the farm. 

“COULD HURT EVERYBODY” 

“This could hurt everybody, but especially 
the farmers, one Agriculture Department of- 
ficial said. “If there are cancellations, those 
farmers are going to be mad as hell and they 
have a right to be.” 

The investigation is headed by the United 
States Attorney here, Gerald J. Gallinghouse, 
and Assistant United States Attorney Cor- 
nelius R. Heusel, aided by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Office of investigations and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, with the cooperation 
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of local officials of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’'s Grain Division. 

Those leading the investigation have re- 
fused to discuss their findings but an ac- 
count can be pieced together from a variety 
of sources, including witnesses, their at- 
torneys and others close to the case. 

At the core of the cases being developed 
in the investigation and allegations of a sys- 
tem of interest and close relationships be- 
tween the inspectors, the agencies they work 
for and the companies whose handling of 
grain comes under their jurisdiction. 

The private but Federally licensed inspec- 
tors work for private organizations whose 
income, based on tonnages moved, is gov- 
erned by how expeditiously the grain com- 
panies can load ships. Each inspector is 
continuously assigned to one grain elevator. 

SEVEN MAJOR ELEVATORS 


There are five private agencies here as- 
Signed to inspect for seven major elevators, 
including those owned or operated by such 
international grain operations as the Bunge 
Corporation, Continental Grain, Cook In- 
dustries, Inc., and Mississippl Rive: Grain 
Elevator, Inc., which is owned by Serafino 
Ferruzzi, an Italian who is a major factor in 
world trading and processing of soybeans. 

The wide-ranging investigation here re- 
portedly resulted from a complaint by a 
former ship captain, who telephoned the 
F.B.I. expressing shock after overhearing an 
offer of a $2,500 bribe to an inspector by 
the master of a vessel seeking certification 
for cleanliness and fitmess to receive grain 
and a demand by the inspector for a higher 
payment. 

In the investigation that followed indict- 
ments were brought against seyen inspectors 
for accepting bribes to certify ships, a ship- 
clearing concern and its president for bribery 
and a grain sampler for perjury. 

FIVE PLACED ON PROBATION 


Only one of the inspectors has gone to 
trial. The five who pleaded guilty were placed 
on probation with light fines. The inspector 
who went to trial, William E. Fleetwood 3d, 
was convicted but has appealed. Another, 
James Timonet, who was accused of per- 
jury as well as bribery, is awaiting trial. 

Testimony at the Fleetwood trial pictured 
a pattern of bribery going back at least 
several years to a time when $250 to $300 
was the “going rate,” according to a ship- 
ping agency official, for buying certification 
of a ship, But inflation set in until Mr, 
Fleetwood was reportedly offered $2,500 and 
demanded $5,000 for his signature on a cer- 
tificate of fitness for the ship. 

There appeared to be competition for the 
bribes. Once the ship had been rejected by 
Mr. Fleetwood, after her operators refused 
to meet his price, according to the testimony, 
another inspector Offered to accept $2,500 
and signed a certificate even before boarding 
the ship. 

The second inspector, Clearence P. Baker, 
who pleaded guilty and appeared as a Gov- 
ernment witness at the Fleewood trial, testi- 
fled that he had to go through with the In- 
spection because he was accompanied by an 
apprentice. He said he found the ship clean. 

GO-BETWEENS USED 

There was also testimony indicating the 
practice was encouraged by go-betweens for 
personal gain. 

A boarding agent who said he regularly 
carried bribes from one shipping agency tes- 
tified that he always expected to get “some- 
thing for myself.” He succeeded. He con- 


fessed to keeping up to $2,500 of the bribes 
offered. 


One of the men indicted said in an inter- 
view he accepted bribe money “just because 
it was there.” In the case to which he plead- 
ed guilty he said of the ship “she was clean. 

“I was going to approve her anyway,” he 
said. 
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But there was also testimony indicating 
that it was often more economical for ship- 
ping operators to pay bribes than to spend 
the time and money to have the ship prop- 
erly cleaned. The boarding agent testified 
that “the woman who represented the com- 
pany that ran the ship authorized us to pay 
off every time.” 

He sald that the cleaning job was particu- 
larly difficult because of the large size of the 
ship. 

‘Pwo large checks used in payoffs were 
shown at the trial, one for $1,000 and one 
for $5,000. One carried a notation indicating 
the name of the ship for which a payoff was 
made, M.V. Virginia, and the stub of the oth- 
er check carried both the name of the—ship, 
the Lotus Flower, and the notation, “Gratul- 
ties for grain surveyor.” 

SHIPPING OFFICIALS NAMED 


Some high ranking officials of shipping 
companies were named at the trial as having 
authorized payments but they have not been 
indicted. 

Two principal clues apparently led investi- 
gators from the ship certification cases to 
the grain-grading and weighing phases of the 
investigation. 

One was the fact that some of the ship 
inspectors were also licensed to inspect grain. 

But more important, apparently, was the 
discovery by a Federal supervisor of a ship 
being loaded with sour corn, 

“The odor was so high you could smell it 
all the way to the elevator,” one Federal su- 
pervisory official said. 

A witness in the Fleetwood trial gave this 
account of the episode to a reporter. While 
the ship was being loaded, the inspector in 
charge quit work early but the loading con- 
tinued unwatched, A federally licensed grain 
sampler, with no one to check his samples, 
stopped his own operations. 

Sometime later, with the loading continu- 
ing at full speed, two Federal supervisors 
arrived, an alert was sounded and the sam- 
pler ordered operations to a halt. 

IT WAS TOO LATE 


It was too late, Detecting the odor of 
sour grain one of the Federal supervisors 
telephoned the director of the local field 
office of the Agriculture Department’s Grain 
Division. The director, Harlan L. Ryan, dis- 
patched an agent to make deep probes into 
the holds of the ship. 

During the current investigation, the 
sampler was indicted for perjury for falsely 
attesting that he had been properly perform- 
ing his duties. He pleaded guilty and was 
given a fine and a suspended sentence. 

For the sampler, Laurence Berthelot, who 
was found by a reporter working as a laborer, 
his hands deep in debris that he was clean- 
ing up behind a gasoline station, his life has 
been drastically changed. Many of those in- 
volved in the case have had difficulty finding 
any kind of employment. 

Paraphrasing a blues song, Mr. Berthelot 
said: “If I didn’t have bad luck, I'd have no 
luck at all.” 

The supervisor who discovered the sour 
grain on the ship, Robert Johnson, left the 
Grain Division after hearing rumors that a 
“contract” was out to break both his knee 
caps, though there is no evidence of a link 
between the discovery and the rumors. Mr. 
Johnson has avoided talking to reporters. 

EMPLOYEES OF PRIVATE UNITS 

The inspectors indicted were employes of 
several private agencies, one of which is the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., an orga- 
nization whose main function is to promote 
trade and commerce, Its members and di- 
rectors include officials of grain and shipping 
companies, Its inspectors grade grain at ele- 
vators of Continental Grain and at Public 
Grain Elevator of New Orelans, Inc. 

Other agencies with indicted inspectors, 
include Delta Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
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reau, Inc., whose inspectors operate at Mis- 
sissippi River Grain Elevator, Inc., and the 
Destrehan Board of Trade, Inc., whose in- 
spectors work at Bayside Elevator, which is 
operated by Kirk Industries, and at the local 
elevator of the Bunge Corporation. 

Delta Weighing and Inspection is headed by 
Sidney W. Provensal Jr. an attorney who is 
said to be a powerful political figure in Pla- 
quemines Parish (County) and is an asso- 
ciate of Leandor H. Perez Jr., president of the 
parish. Destrehan Board of Trade is headed 
by Bryan J. Lehmann Jr., a former state rep- 
resentative of St. Charles Parish. 

Much of the work of the investigators has 
reportedly focused on operations of at least 
some of the inspectors or former inspectors 
working for Delta and Destrehan. 

HEAVY PRESSURE REPORTED 


At Destrehan, one witness reported receiv- 
told by witnesses, heayy pressures were ap- 
plied on inspectors to give favorable grading 
decisions, to expedite the loading of ships and 
not to hold up costly operations for cleaning 
foreign matter from grain or because of 
batches in which weevils were found. 

The inspectors work long hours for the 
modest pay of $900 a month or less but ap- 
proximately double their earnings with week- 
end and other overtime, Their rewards also 
reportedly include large bonuses. 

At Destrehan, one witiness reported receiv- 
ing pay for five hours 2 week of unearned 
overtime, quarterly bonuses of $400 and a 
Christmas bonus of $1,000. 

“And of course we all got turkeys at Christ- 
mas,” one former inspector said. He also told 
of inspectors entertained by elevator person- 
nel with expense account lunches. 

But more important, he said, were strong 
friendships developed as inspectors worked 
continuously at the same elevators, 

IT’S A FAMILY DEAL 


“We were all friends—it’s a family deal,” 
he said. 

“It’s incestuous,” a Federal grain official 
commented. 

Investigators have been told of wet grain 
loaded directly from barges to ships without 
drying to prevent spoilage. In some cases, ac- 
cording to one former inspector, “the corn 
would be so wet and hot it smoked when you 
lifted the cover.” 

The principal victims of the most serious 
misgrading and any weighing discrepancies, 
agriculture officials believe, have been less de- 
veloped countries receiving food aid ship- 
ments. Such countries generally lack ade- 
quate weighing or inspection systems. 

Discrepancies found by other countries are 
often settled by negotiation and price ad- 
jJustments, officials say, with only the most 
serious cases reported in complaints to agri- 
cultural attaches at United States Embassies. 

According to former inspectors, some eleva- 
tors have a system to alert personnel when 
Federal supervisors approach the premises. 
The system misfired at one elevator in a 
case that amuses officials here. One supervisor 
had somehow reached his grain inspection 
laboratory unnoticed when another ap- 
proached the elevator. 

A guard, dialing a wrong number, reached 
the Federal laboratory and hissed a warn- 
ing—to the Federal supervisor—that a fed- 
eral supervisor was coming. 

Federal officials have noticed that in some 
instances ship loading proceeds much faster 
when no supervisors are on the scene. In one 
case cited, at Mississippi River Grain Eleva- 
tor, 40,000 bushels of corn were loaded in 
each of two eight-hour shifts with supervisors 
present, but 350,000 bushels were loaded in 
the third shift with no Federal supervisor on 
duty. 

CONSTANT SUPERVISION 
Mr. Ryan, head of the supervisory office, 


has ordered round-the-clock supervision at 
the eleyator, 
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The constant surveillance resulted in a 
suit, subsequently dropped, seeking an in- 
junction against “unreasonable and non- 
justifiable surveillance, regulation and con- 
trol.” 

Asked about the sult in an interview, Ben- 
jamin C. Toledano, the company’s attorney, 
said he had been merely seeking a declara- 
tion as to whether discrimination against 
Mississippi River Grain was involved and 
whether similar surveillance was being con- 
ducted at other elevators. 

He asserted that the slower pace of load- 
ing during surveillance was “an example of 
the way they impede our work.” 

“We're dealing with tremendous amounts 
of money,” he said. He said he could prove 
that surveillance, including unloading and 
reloading of ships, had cost the company 
more than $1-million. Sometimes low-quality 
grain, because of fast-moving conveyors, gets 
aboard before inspectors or supervisors can 
alert the loaders. 

“How could that be?” Mr. Ryan responded 
when asked for a comment. “We don’t load 
the grain, we don't tell them to unload. We 
just give them the best grade the grain quali- 
fies for.” 

In some cases, he said, grading necessitates 
cleaning of impurities from grain, a process 
that slows ship loading. 

Mr. Toledano asserted that the elevator 
had “set a world record,” loading 201 ships 
in 1973 “with not one complaint from a 
buyer.” 

Asked about reports of intimidation of 
supervisors on the Mississippi River Grain 
premises, the lawyer responded: “The water- 
front is not the Bolshoi Ballet, you know. 
These are tough guys, and they don’t like 
those creeps from the Department of Agri- 
culture always looking over their shoulders.” 

Asserting that some countries adjust grad- 
ing practices in poor crop years, such as 1974, 
he said: “These bureaucrats act as if every 
crop year is a good crop year.” 

Federal regulations are written with pre- 
cise requirements as to the amount of for- 
eign matter, kernel damage and moisture 
that can be permitted for each grade of 
grain. 

Mr. Toledano acknowledged that the exec- 
utive vice president of Mississippi River 
Grain had been among witnesses called be- 
fore a grand jury. The executive, Giovanni 
Rametta, was asked whether he had advised 
an officer of another company to pay off grain 
inspectors and had denied giving such advice, 
the lawyer said. 

“We've never made a gift of anything,” he 
said. “Maybe a couple of Christmas turkeys, 
but we don’t feel we've done anything 
wrong.” 

Mr. Lehmann, who heads Destrehan, ac- 
knowledged that he had been questioned be- 
fore a grand jury and said he had been asked 
about inspectors’ bonuses and unearned over- 
time payments. He said the payment of bo- 
nuses was a general practice among the in- 
spection organizations and that extra over- 
time had been paid to bring Destrehan 
inspectors’ wages into line with others but 
that the system has since been changed. 

NEWS TO ME 


Mr. Lehmann said he knew of no pressures 
on the inspectors to misgrade grain. 

“We stand as an impartial Judge between 
the buyer and the sellers and always have,” 
Mr. Lehmann asserted. 

Mr. Provensal, who heads the Delta agency, 
said “that’s all news to me” when asked 
about possible pressures on his employes to 
misgrade grain. He said he knew of one wit- 
ness who had testified to giving payments 
of $1,500 and $5,000 to a Delta executive but 
asserted: 

“That's a damn lie and I know it—I'm con- 
fident none of my people have been involved. 
I give them e bonus. They don't get money 
from anybody else.” 
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Mr. Provensal asserted that he had never 
heard a complaint about grading or weighing 
of grain by his employes from any customer. 

A vice president of Cook Industries, Wil- 
lard Sparks, said that the ship found loaded 
with sour grain at Bayside Elevators had 
been completely unloaded to avoid any pos- 
sible problem. He said the Cook employe do- 
ing the loading had been operating auto- 
matic equipment from a control room. 

“The guy doing the loading doesn't go out 
and smell the grain,” Mr. Sparks said. 

The executive said all Cook employes 
“know it’s company policy” not to try to put 
pressures on inspectors. 

The director of Continental Grains’ New 
Orleans division, David Borchert, said he 
knew of no problems for his company in 
connection with the investigation and that 
none of its officers or employes had been be- 
fore a grand jury. 

“None of our people are in any way in- 
volved,” Mr. Borchert said. 

The director of the Bunge Corporation's 
New Orleans division could not be reached 
for comment on the port situation here. 

Federal officials and others here say they 
believe that only by conversion to Govern- 
ment grading can the problems found in 
the Port of New Orleans be resolved. One 
company, Cargill, has requested constant 
Federal supervision and is paying a fee to 
obtain the service. 


[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1975] 


FOREIGN BUYERS COMPLAIN OF POOR QUALITY 
U.S. GRAIN 
(By Dan Morgan) 

Numerous foreign buyers of American 
grain have filed complaints with the gov- 
ernment that they have received substand- 
ard, misgraded or disease-ridden corn and 
wheat since 1973 it was learned yesterday. 

The countries include many of the United 
States’ best agricultural customers, such as 
the Soviet Union, Britain, Italy, West Ger- 
many and India. 

The dissatisfaction expressed in the com- 
plaints has included warnings that the cus- 
tomers will switch to non-American sup- 
pliers unless the situation improves. 

In confirming an increase in complaints, 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
also expressed fear that the poor quality of 
corn shipped abroad from the 1974 crop has 
already cost the United States some markets. 

Leading Italian grain traders met in Milan 
last week to establish a strategy for dealing 
with what they said was a pattern of deliv- 
eries of substandard American corn unfit 
for use in average animal feeds. A spokesman 
for the group said the aim was to “beat 
unsatisfactory American behavior.” 

At the same time, a senior Soviet trade 
official, Evgeny Bannikoy, arrived in this 
country to study American inspection and 
grading methods, following Soviet allega- 
tions that recent corn shipments contained 
an unacceptable number of broken kernels. 

It was also learned that the State De- 
partment is looking into charges by grain 
Nandlers in the African Sahelian region and 
in Ethiopia that food sent as drought and 
famine relief in 1974 contained misgraded 
or even diseased material. Sources at the 
State Department said this Investigation was 
not yet complete. 

The widening international concern over 
the quality of American grain shipped 
abroad comes as federal investigators are 
conducting à& far-reaching inquiry into cock- 
side corruption in Houston and New Orleans 
involving federally licensed grain inspectors. 

Several of the foreign complaints on file 
at the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
Department of Agriculture questions the 
“correctness” of the grain-grading system. 

However, federal officials said yesterday it 
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is still unclear if the problems occurring 
abroad relate to Irregularities in the inspec- 
tion process or to a poor quality corn crop 
in 1974. 

The investigation in the major Gulf ports 
was triggered by a report to the FBI of bribes 
of up to $2,500 to federally licensed inspec- 
tors who clear ships as grain carriers. 

Nine persons and a private company were 
indicted last August by a federal grand jury 
in New Orleans for bribery in connection 
with certifying ships as ready to receive 
cargo. The company and seven inspectors 
pleaded guilty, one inspector was tried and 
convicted, and another is awaiting trial, 

Rep. Edward Mezyinsky (D-Iowa) last 
week demanded an investigation of the in- 
spection system. Sen. Dick Clark (D-Iowa) 
has warned that “corrupt practices” in the 
inspection of agricultural commodities could 
undermine the country’s trade in farm goods. 

The present inspection system is riven 
with built-in conflicts of interest, congres- 
sional critics say. 

Responsibility for grading the commodities 
at the ports and certifying the ships that 
carry the grain is delegated to private agen- 
cies by the Agriculture Department. Some 
of these agencies are boards of trade or busi- 
ness organizations whose members include 
grain companies and others involved in ex- 
port operations. 

Inspectors’ fees are pegged to the total 
tonnage inspected. Critics say this practice 
gives inspectors an incentive to clear ships 
with dirty holds and to move cargo with as 
few holdups as possible for poor quality 
grain. 

The Des Moines Register revealed earlier 
this month that U.S. grain inspectors at 
New Orleans misgraded a 427,000-bushel 
corn shipment to Nicaragua in 1972 so that 
the Nicaraguans got damaged kernels and 
excess dirt. 

Complaints on file in the Agriculture De- 
partment indicate that in late 1973, the 
United States sent India 72,000 tons of worm- 
eaten corn and the Food Corp. of India had to 
fumigate much of it. 

A Parma, Italy, firm told the U.S. govern- 
ment in April that one lot in a durum wheat 
shipment from Philadelphia contained up 
to 80 percent of other wheat varieties. A 
British firm claimed that samples from an 
American wheat shipment contained “a large 
amount of soya beans.” 

A British fiour mill, complaining of a pro- 
tein deficiency in wheat shipments, said: 
“One feels on occasion one is buying a com- 
modity with a false description.” 

One of the principal Irish feed-grain im- 
porters complained to the Agriculture De- 
partment that it appeared that “an official 
grain inspection certificate was issued [for 
800 tons of grain sorghum shipped from 
Galveston] which bears no relation to the 
cargo.” 

In many of the cases, the department's In- 
spection Division noted that breakage, over- 
heating and many other factors can change 
grain following shipment. 

A complaint filed last October by a Ham- 
burg, Germany, import firm at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Bonn typifies foreign reaction. 

Citing alleged deficiencies in the protein 
content of wheat shipped to Hamburg the 
firm said: 

“We suspect the substantial wheat sales to 
the Soviet Union are the reason the good 
quality standard of U.S. wheat could no 
longer be maintained for the quantities re- 
quired by the world.” 

The firm said that mills in Germany pay 
30 to 50 percent more for U.S. wheat. Many 
now fee! it is inferior to their domestic va- 
rieties. As a result, it “cannot be excluded” 
that the mills will shift to other grain- 
producing nations when other supplies are 
available, the report wrote. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
when the bill respecting International 
Women’s Year, which I helped to report 
out of the Rules Committee and for 
which I voted on final passage, was up 
for consideration, I was detained in an 
important meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee and was not able to be on the floor 
to participate in the debate. Had I been 
present I would have offered in the de- 
bate a statement submitted to the Hu- 
man Rights Committee of the recent 62d 
Interparliamentary Union Conference, 
held at Colombo, Sri Lanka, on behalf of 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
THOMAS J. McIntyre and myself, calling 
upon the committee to adopt a resolu- 
tion endorsing the observance of Inter- 
national Women’s Year. I am pleased to 
say that our proposal was substantially 
adopted thereafter by the Human Rights 
Committee and appears in the final draft 
resolution adopted by the Human Rights 
Committee. Mr. Speaker; I include the 
statement I would have offered in full in 
the body of the Record following my in- 
troductory statement: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE CLAUDE PEPPER 
AND SENATOR THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, FOR 
THE DELEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA TO THE HUMAN RIGHTS 
COMMITTEE ON BEHALF OF INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S YEAR 


Mr. Chairman, Dear Colleagues: The 
United States Delegation endorses and com- 
mends the eloquent statements which have 
been made by the various distinguished dele- 
gates in furtherance of women’s rights and 
the resolutions which have been tabled. 

The United States, by Constitutional 
amendment, in 1920, gave women in the 
United States the vote. In 1963, the Congress 
enacted legislation providing equal pay for 
equal work for women. Subsequently, we 
adopted additional legislation prohibiting 
discrimination against women in opportuni- 
ties for employment in education and in 
various other aspects of women’s lives. But in 
1972, the Congress, unhappy at the progress 
that we had made in guaranteeing equal 
rights to the women of our land, however 
conscientious our efforts theretofore had 
been, approved a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of our country. That Constitu- 
tional amendment provides: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” 

Today, thirty-four of the American States 
have ratified this proposed Constitutional 
amendment. Only four more need ratify it 
for it to become the supreme law of our land, 
thereby removing the last vestige of dis- 
crimination against the women of our coun- 
try in any part of their lives. 

The United States is helping enthusiasti- 
cally to celebrate the United Nations desig- 
nation of 1975 as International Women’s 
Year. 

In a proclamation in January 1974, Presi- 
gent Nixon called on Congress and the public 
te provide for national observance of Inter- 
national Women’s Year with practical and 
constructive measures for the advancement 
of women in the United States, 

To this end, President Ford, in January 
1975, established a National Commission on 
the observance of. International Women’s 
Year 1975. The Commission is composed of 
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up to thirty-five public members charged 
with encouraging appropriate and relevant 
cooperative activity in the field of women’s 
rights and responsibilities, 

The United States Government has also 
made a special contribution of $100,000 to 
the United Nations to help pay for the inter- 
governmental International Women’s Year 
Conference at Mexico City June 23 to July 4, 
1975. 

Mr. Chairman, in furtherance of this high 
aim that we entertain, to further the equal 
rights of women in the world, the United 
States Delegation respectfully suggests that 
a resolution in the area of Women’s Rights 
adopted by this Congress shall include the 
language of the resolution approved in the 
final act of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference on Europe at Belgrade earlier this 
year, Many of you will recall that that resolu- 
tion adopted at Belgrade provides as follows: 

“Endorse the observance of International 
Women's Year 1975 with the hope that 
there should be expanded contacts between 
women of the various nations of the world 
in the promotion of the legal and constitu- 
tional rights of women and urge the respec- 
tive parliaments to take appropriate action 
to assure the equal rights and prerogatives 
to which women are entitled.” 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, not only the 
women of the world but all who believe in 
justice between men and women will heart- 
ily applaud a strong declaration by this great 
organization calling for the fullest measure 
of equality and justice for women. Women 
who have been the mothers of mankind, 
women who have so long borne so many of 
the burdens of the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Further, Mr. Speaker, Senator Mc- 
InTyrRE and I were pleased, as members 
of the Human Rights Committee of the 
Interparliamentary Union Conference 
held March 31-April 5, that the Human 
Rights Committee adopted an excellent 
draft resolution calling in strong lan- 
guage for the fair and effective protec- 
tion of women’s rights by the parliamen- 
tary bodies of the world. We were 
pleased to see the strong statement call- 
ing for the fullest protection of women’s 
rights unanimously adopted by the rep- 
resentatives of 56 parliamentary bodies 
of the world. It shows that the sentiment 
for the protection of women’s rights, 
while not equally observed in every 
country, is worldwide in its scope. 

I think this draft resolution, to which 
I have referred, would be of interest to 
my colleagues in the Congress and to the 
people of our country and I include it in 
the body of the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

THe ROLE OF PARLIAMENT IN ACHIEVING 
EFFECTIVE EQUALITY OF RIGHTS AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 

DRAFT RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON PARLIAMENTARY, JUDI- 
CIAL AND HUMAN RIGHTS QUESTIONS 
Rapporteur: “fr. T. Larue (France). 

The 62nd Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

Associating itself with the resolution 
adopted by the UN General Assembly with 
regard to the study and development of ways 
of ensuring equal rights for men and women, 
and endorsing the central theme of “Equal- 
ity, Development, Peace”, 

Endorsing the observance of International 
Women’s Year (1975) with the hope that 
there should be expanded contacts between 
women of the various nations of the world 
in the promotion of their rights, 


that the principle of equal rights 
is contained in different constitutions and 
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that many civil and social laws have been 
passed to that effect, i 

Bearing in mind that the full emancipa- 
tion of women is a precondition for the 
democratic, social, economic and political 
development of all countries and the inter- 
national community as a whole, 

Noting that, despite the significant efforts 
made by many Parliaments and Govern- 
ments, women continue to be the object of 
considerable discrimination, and observing 
that, in applying such discrimination, man- 
kind is yoluntarily depriving itself of the 
invaluable abilities of half of its members, 

Noting the important contribution made 
to the study of this subject by the report 
which the International Labour Office pre- 
pared for the 60th session of the Internation- 
al Labour Conference, 

Declaring its willingness to encourage all 
measures aimed at ensuring the full devel- 
opment of woman’s personalities and quali- 
ties, 

Expressing the conviction that equality of 
rights and responsibilities between men and 
women is individually linked in all coun- 
tries to economic, political, social and cul- 
tural development, 

Convinced that this equality between men 
and women in all countries of the world 
would contribute to strengthening vigor- 
ously the international movement for peace 
and the international women’s movement as 
well as co-operation among peoples, 

Convinced furthermore that such equality 
would contribute to the full development of 
freedom and to the pursuit of happiness, 

1, Recommends all Parliaments and Gov- 
ernments to examine the condition of wom- 
en in the context of global socio-economic 
development and to adopt, if this has not 
already been done, laws enabling women to 
be fully integrated in society at all levels 
and in all fields so as to ensure effectively 
their complete equality of all planes; in par- 
ticular, to see to it that: 

(a) The education and vocational training 
of women are improved and developed 
through the extension of mixed education in 
such a way that they may benefit without ex- 
ception—from the same study courses and 
options as men; 

(b) The social and cultural development of 
each country guarantee to women the right 
to work without restriction, to receive, for 
work of equal value, pay equal to that of 
men and, like men, benefit fully from all 
provisions of a social nature and that these 
provisions for equality are included in col- 
lective agreements; 

(c) Women, when they have become 
mothers, are able—in the case of prolonged 
absence—to re-establish themselves in work- 
ing life by means of retraining and, if pos- 
sible, priority treatment with regard to re- 
cruitment; 

(d) Flexible work arrangements, including 
those relating to part-time work, do not 
harm the advancement of women, and that 
women home-workers are protected; 

(e) Working mothers benefit from all 
measures appropriate to their condition dur- 
ing pregnancy and that constant attention 
be given to their social and medical safety; 

(1) The number and variety of State- 
controlled nurseries, day nurseries and pro- 
fessional day-care services be increased; 

(g) Both women and men be guaranteed 
possibilities for sharing duties more equally 
at home and in paid work; 

(h) Provisions of a social nature and es- 
pecially those relating to the granting of 
old-age pensions be arranged in such a way 
that parents and particularly women, hav- 
ing regard to their present condition, are 
not penalized for the time spent in bring- 
ing up their children: 

(i) the right to pensions be made equal 
for men and for women; 
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(j) All necessary provisions be made to 
ensure that legal separation or divorce 
should not, for the woman, lead to dispro- 
portionate burdens to her resources, nor-en- 
tail other disadvantages of a social nature; 

(k) The diffusion of information on con- 
traceptives be at last facilitated by means 
of social and medical services and appropri- 
ate sexual education so that women, men 
and couples may plan for wanted births in 
full liberty and responsibility in order that 
termination of pregnancy be resorted to only 
in very exceptional cases and only in medical 
institutions; 

(1) Equal rights and responsibilities in the 
education of children be granted both men 
and women; 

(m) Women be promoted without discrim- 
ination within decision-making bodies of all 
kinds; 

2. Calls upon States where women do not 
enjoy legitimate human rights, te change 
their policies and implement the provisions 
of the UN Charter and of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and grant women 
all civil and political rights on an equal foot- 
ing with men in all fields. 


EQUITY FOR THE DIVORCED 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation, H.R. 7158, which 
would reduce from 20 years to 10 years 
the length of time a divorced woman’s 
marriage to an insured individual must 
have lasted in order for her to qualify 
for wife’s or widow’s benefits on his so- 
cial security wage record. 

At the present time, a woman whose 
marriage lasted less than 20 years is not 
eligible for these benefits. I believe that 
many women who were married for 10, 
12, 15, or 18 years too should be eligible 
for wife’s or widow's benefits on their 
husband's account. It seems to me dis- 
criminatory that there is at present an 
arbitrary cutoff date of 20 years to be 
eligible for benefits when there exists 
@ significant number of women married 
more than 10 years but less than 20 years 
with whom we should be concerned. 

There are those persons who support 
this legislation, as well as some who op- 
pose it. Some of the objections are 
raised because of a misunderstanding of 
what the bill does and the fear that 
providing these benefits to a first wife 
Will lessen the benefits to be provided 
to the second wife. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

This legislation in no way affects the 
social security benefits to which a sec- 
ond wife and family are now legally en- 
titled under the law. And, if a divorced 
wife remarries, she would not be eligi- 
ble for these benefits. 

The projected cost estimate of the 
legislation indicates that it is not pro- 
hibitively expensive. The estimated cost 
of this bill is $70 million. The bill would 
affect 20,000 to 30,000 persons during the 
first year it would take effect. The ap- 
proximate number of women eligible in 
subsequent years would be 5,000 each 
year. The reason for the decreasing num- 
ber of persons eligible in each succeed- 
ing year is explained by the fact that 
most women eligible for the program are 
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older women. Younger women, whose 
marriage lasted 10 years or more, if they 
do not remarry, generally do work and 
upon retirement become eligible for ben- 
efits on thelr own account. 

Iam hopeful that our colleagues, in the 
interest of reducing discriminatory laws 
against divorced women, will be sup- 
portive of this legislation. 


SUPPORT GROWS FOR NURSING 
HOME REFORMS, AND 111 MEM- 
BERS COSPONSOR HOME HEALTH 
CARE ACT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers of my State and those of many 
other Members have been filled in re- 
cent months with grim stories of human 
exploitation and brutality directed 
against the elderly in our nursing homes. 
Reports. of corruption have mounted, 
many recently explored by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Long Term Care, 
chaired by Senator FRANK Moss. 

My distinguished colleague, Repre- 
sentative CLAUDE PEPPER of Florida, 
chairman of the new House Select Com- 
mittee on Aging’s Subcommittee on 
Health Maintenance and Long Term 
Care, and I are today reintroducing, with 
cosponsors, a package of 48 bills de- 
signed to strengthen and tighten the 
regulation of our Nation’s nursing homes 
so that we finally end these abuses. 

Mr. Speaker, my National . Home 
Health Care Act, H.R. 4772 and HR. 
4774, providing home health services 
under medicare and medicaid as an al- 
ternative to nursing homes for those who 
do not require the full range of institu- 
tional services, is a part of this package. 
Iam pleased to report that this bill now 
has 111 House cosponsors, and Iam hope- 
ful that there will be prompt congres- 
sional action on this legislation. Many 
of these Members are cosponsoring the 
entire 48-bill package as well. 

The package we are reintroducing 
today has six major goals: 

First, to make long-term care more 
readily available to all older Americans; 

Second, to establish higher minimum 
Federal standards for nursing homes 
participating in medicare or medicaid; 

Third, to improve nursing home in- 
spection, enforcement, and auditing pro- 
cedures; 

Fourth, to require public accountabil- 
ity by nursing homes; 

Fifth, to provide financial incentives 
for good patient care and to encourage 
the development and rehabilitation of 
high standard nursing home facilities by 
loans and interest subsidies; and 

Sixth, to provide training in geriatrics 
and training for physicians, nurses, aides, 
and orderlies in the special needs of 
nursing home patients. 

I am gratified that the House-Senate 
package includes a bill which I drafted 
in response to many of the very serious 
nursing home problems in New York but 
which are national problems as well. The 
legislation would do the following: 
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First, provide Federal oversight of the 
closing down of medicare and medicaid 
nursing homes; 

Second, require nursing homes to have 
transfer agreements with hospitals for 
specific services deemed unsatisfactory 
after inspection, in addition to the only 
currently available options of shutting 
down the entire nursing home or leaving 
it open and continuing the inadequacies; 

Third, allow State agencies to cut off 
funds for medicaid facilities pending 
court review, instead of after. This is al- 
ready allowed for medicare facilities, but 
not yet medicaid; 

Fourth, require the auditing of Fed- 
eral reimbursement for nursing homes, 
with further reimbursement to be based 
on what a prudent buyer would spend 
on the audited products and services: 

Fifth, require public ownership disclo- 
Sure of any nursing home interest in- 
cluding real estate and operating inter- 
ests; 

Sixth, require the disclosure of nurs- 
ing home suppliers; 

Seventh, prohibit profit reimbursement 
for a supply or service if the nursing 
home operator has more than a 10-per- 
cent interest in the supply or service 
company; and 

Eighth, provide for psychological and 
social, as well as medical, assessment of 
medicare and medicaid long-term care 
patients, so that patients can obtain the 
proper level and form of care—skilled 
nursing care, intermediate nursing care, 
home health care, and so forth—without 
being overclassified into a costly, unnec- 
essary level. 

I believe that a national commitment 
is needed to control nursing home abuses 
and provide decent care for our elderly. 
There is a crisis in the health of our 
elderly and disabled, demonstrated in 
the many Federal, State, and local in- 
vestigations of nursing homes. 

The package of legislation which Rep- 
resentative PEPPER and I are reintroduc- 
ing today, and which Senator Moss has 
introduced in the Senate, responds to this 
crisis. 

The cosponsorship of this package by 
Representative Peprer and Senator Moss, 
respective chairmen of the House and 
Senate subcommittees concerned with 
long-term care of the elderly, and the 
substantial number of House and Senate 
Members who have joined in this effort, 
enhances the chances of passage in this 
session of Congress. 


WIGGINS SUBSTITUTE (H.R. 6985) 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


(Mr. WIGGINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, section 
2 extends the special coverage provisions 
of the act, sections 4, 5, 6, and 8, until 
February 5, 1977, by amending the 10- 
year period currently in section 4 to read 
“eleven-year-180-day period.” This com- 
pares with a 10-year extension of the 
special provisions until August 6, 1985, 
as accomplished by section 101 of H.R. 
6219. 
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The reason that section 2 of the sub- 
stitute has a short extension is that a 
complete revision of the section 4 trigger 
is made in section 3(a) of the bill based 
upon data from the 1976 Presidential 
election. Until such data becomes ayail- 
able, an extension of the current cover- 
age seems appropriate. 

Section 3: This section is the heart of 
the bill. In two separate divisions, sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
are revamped to produce bold, new, and 
rational legislation. 

Division A amends section 4 of the act 
effective February 6, 1977. After that 
time the following basic changes will 
occur: 

A new trigger will become operative 
covering States and political subdivisions 
based upon minority voting turnout in 
the most recent general Federal election. 
Whenever a jurisdiction has separately 
at least 5 percent black or Spanish citi- 
zens and less than 50 percent of such 
persons voted in the most recent general 
Federal election, then the special cover- 
age provisions of the act will apply. 

However, coverage will only be de- 
pendent upon the most recent general 
Federal election so that if a jurisdiction 
is able to raise its minority voter turn- 
out above 50 percent, then coverage will 
cease until such time as the minority 
voter turnout falls below 50 percent. 

To prevent the trigger from being un- 
constitutionally overbroad a jurisdic- 
tion may file an action in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
to “bail out” if it can prove that no law 
or practice has or is likely to have the 
effect of denying or abridging the voting 
rights of any citizen on account of race, 
color, or national origin. To prevent a 
jurisdiction from repealing its laws, ob- 
taining a declaratory judgment, and 
then reenacting the discriminatory laws, 
& precaution is provided: The court re- 
tains jurisdiction after a successful bail- 
out until after the next general Federal 
election during which time the Attorney 
General can reopen the action to recover 
the jurisdiction. 

This mechanism is fair yet practical. 
The trigger encourages States to turn out 
the minority vote and to improve elec- 
tion laws and practices, if early bailout 
is desired. While it is true that a juris- 
diction is automatically bailed out once 
it meets the 50 percent test in a sub- 
sequent election, special coverage will be 
imposed if at any future time the minor- 
ity vote falls below 50 percent. Also, as 
will be developed, bolstering the remedies 
available in sections 3 and 5 of the act 
will provide an effective alternative for 
coping with any discriminatory voting 
laws passed while a jurisdiction is not 
covered by the trigger. 

Under the present act the trigger in 
section 4(b) encompasses all jurisdic- 
tions in which less than 50 percent of 
all persons of voting age voted in the 
1964 and 1968 Presidential elections and 
in which a “test or device” was employed. 
Section 4(a) of the current act provides 
a bailout which is more apparent than 
real with respect to many of the covered 
jurisdictions. To effectively bail out of the 
special coverage provisions of the act, a 
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jurisdiction must show that for the past 
10 years—20 years as extended by H.R. 
6219—it has not used a test or device 
with the purpose or effect of denying 
or abridging the right to vote on account 
of race or color—or in contravention of 
the guarantees set forth in section 4(i) 
(2) as added by H.R. 6219. However, 
recent Supreme Court cases have made 
this bailout almost per se impossible for 
States which had inferior schools for 
minorities and used a literacy test in the 
early 1960’s by concluding that the ef- 
fect of such literacy tests when coupled 
with the educational disparity auto- 
matically results in discriminatory ap- 
plication of such tests. 

This trigger mechanism is anachro- 
nistie and possibly unconstitutional in 
that it is not rationally related to the 
actual denial of minority voting rights; 
by focusing on literacy tests in existence 
prior to 1965 without taking account of 
present discrimination the current act 
has given the covered jurisdictions no in- 
centive to improve their voting laws. 

The trigger suggested in section 3 of 
this substitute remedies the deficiencies 
of the trigger in the present act by en- 
couraging States to improve their voting 
laws so that they may bail out via a de- 
claratory judgment and to encourage a 
high minority voter turnout in subse- 
quent elections. In this manner current 
problems are addressed and affirmative 
solutions are encouraged. 

(B) This division amends section 5 of 
the Voting Rights Act effective Febru- 
ary 6, 1977, to produce the following 
changes: 

The power of the Attorney General 
under section 5 to preclear State voting 
laws is expanded to require preclearance 
of all existing voting laws of the juris- 
diction regardless of the time they were 
placed on the books. Under the current 
act as extended by H.R. 6219, the Attor- 
ney General is restricted to reviewing 
only those voting laws that are different 
from laws on the books when the juris- 
diction was covered. This deficiency in 
the current act has encouraged States 
not to change their voting laws and has 
created a problem of entrenched dis- 
crimination whereby discriminatory laws 
of coverage of a jurisdiction are invul- 
nerable to attack by the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the Voting Rights Act. Section 
3(b) of the substitute remedies this 
problem, as noted above, by allowing the 
Attorney General to review all laws; thus, 
if a discriminatory reapportionment plan 
were implemented while a jurisdiction 
was not covered, the Attorney General 
could invalidate that reapportionment 
plan at a later date if the jurisdiction 
becomes subject to the special coverage 
provisions of the act. 

When a voting practice is submitted 
for preclearance to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Attorney General is mandated 
to examine both the present and prob- 
able future effect that such law will have. 
Under the current act the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to examine only the 
present purpose and effect of the law. 
Section 3(b) of the substitute thus has 
the advantage of eliminating laws which 
are likely to have a discriminatory im- 
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pact although the immediate impact of 
such laws has not yet been felt. 

Section 3(b) of the substitute man- 
dates the Attorney General to examine 
voting laws to'see if they deny or abridge 
the right to vote on the basis of race or 
color or national origin. The current act 
as extended by H.R. 6219 will only permit 
examination for discrimination on the 
basis of race or color or in contravention 
of the guarantees set forth in section 
4(f) (2) of H.R. 6219. The coverage 
afforded by section 3(b) of the substi- 
tute is more progressive and equitable 
insofar as it prohibits discrimination 
against any ethnic or national origin 
group. Unfortunately, H.R. 6219 does not 
protect the voting rights of ethnic groups 
who are not American Indian, Alaskan 
Native, Asian American or persons of 
Spanish heritage. While the trigger of 
the act must be geared to cover racial 
minorities which have been discrimi- 
nated against, the relief afforded by the 
act can be and should be extended wher- 
ever discrimination in fact surfaces. The 
substitute accomplishes this laudable 
objective. 

Section 4: This section amends section 
3 of the Voting Rights Act in 10 separate 
ways, all of which are effective immedi- 
ately except for paragraph (9) which is 
effective February 6, 1977. The thrust of 
these amendments is to immediately ex- 
pand the relief available under section 3 
of the Voting Rights Act by incorporat- 
ing provisions made in sections 203, 205, 
and 401 of H.R. 6219. These provisions 
extend the coverage of section 3 to allow 
an aggrieved person to receive the special 
coverage remedies of the Voting Rights 
Act as relief in a suit commenced pur- 
suant to the 14th or 15th amendments to 
redress the denial or abridgment of vot- 
ing rights on the basis of race or color or 
in contravention of the guarantees set 
forth in section 4(f) (2). Under the cur- 
rent act only the Attorney General may 
invoke the relief of section 3 to redress a 
denial or abridgment of the right to vote 
on account of race or color in violation 
of the 15th amendment. Section 4 of the 
substitute improves upon these provi- 
sions in H.R, 6219 by allowing an ag- 
grieved person to invoke these special 
remedies if the right to vote is denied or 
abridged on account of race or color or 
national origin in violation of the 14th or 
15th amendments. Furthermore, the 
court is authorized to suspend and retain 
jurisdiction of all voting qualifications, 
prerequistes to voting, standards, prac- 
tices, or procedures with respect to voting 
to the extent they have denied or 
abridged the right to vote on account of 
race or color or national origin. This pol- 
icy is in contradistinction to H.R. 6219 
which denies this relief to certain dis- 
creet ethnic minorities that are not of a 
specific national origin group. To re- 
iterate, while the trigger must be nar- 
rowly drawn to accommodate evidence 
of discrimination, once a voting prac- 
tice is under review, if discrimination 
is detected in any form it should be 
obliterated. 

Effective February 6, 1977, the cover- 
age of section 3 is expanded consistent 
with the expansion of the section 4 trig- 
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ger, effectuated by section 3(a) of the 
substitute, to allow the court to strike 
down and/or retain jurisdiction of any 
voting law rgardless of when it was en- 
acted. As previously noted, the present 
act as extended by H.R. 6219 fails to deal 
with this problem of entrenched 
discrimination. 

Finally, to remain consistent with the 
period of retention of jurisdiction in a 
bailout suit under section 4(a) of the new 
trigger as effectuated by section 3(a) of 
this substitute, the court is permitted to 
retain jurisdiction in section 3. of the act 
only until determinations are made after 
the next general Federal election. 

Section 5; Section 5 is an exact replica- 
tion of section 102 of H.R. 6219. This 
section permanently bans: all tests and 
devices as defined in sction 201 of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Section 6: Section 6 is an exact replica- 
tion of section 402 of H.R. 6219 and pro- 
vides that a reasonable attorney’s fee 
may be awarded to the prevailing party 
in a suit under this act. 

Section 7: Section 7 amends title II of 
the Voting Rights Act to mandate the 
Director of the Census to conduct sur- 
veys to elicit the citizenship, race or 
color, and national origin of each person 
of voting age in the Nation and the ex- 
tent to which such persons were regis- 
tered to vote and in fact voted in the 
election surveyed. While it is mandatory 
for a person to supply such informa- 
tion, a precaution is provided to pro- 
tect the person’s right of privacy with 
respect to other matters: Every person 
is fully advised of his right to fail or 
refuse to furnish information concern- 
ing his political party affiliation, or how 
he voted or the reasons therefore, and 
specific exemption from the penalty pro- 
visions normally imposed by statute is 
provided. However, the normal criminal 
penalties that are pertinent to other of- 
ficial surveys in order to insure accurate 
statistics are incorporated with respect 
to the relevant information elicited in 
this‘survey. 

Section 403 of H.R. 6219 has a simi- 
lar survey procedure. However the sur- 
vey procedure in section 403 applies only 
in covered jurisdictions, fails to elicit 
citizenship, and does not make responses 
mandatory. In light of the reliance of 
the new trigger in H.R. 6219 and the 
substitute upon ascertaining the citizen- 
ship of certain language minorities, it is 
imperative that any survey gather data 
to ascertain this factor. 

Moreover, since the new trigger set 
forth in section 3(a) of this substitute is 
applicable to more than one election, it is 
necessary to survey all States rather than 
only the covered jurisdictions. Lastly, it 
has been convincingly demonstrated in 
ether official surveys that unless re- 
sponses are made mandatory subject to 
the sanction of mild penalty, the data re- 
ceived may be statistically insignificant. 
The case law is clear that in order to es- 
tablish information necessary to guaran- 
tee voting rights that any imposition 
such a survey may have on the right of 
privacy must give way to an overriding 
governmental interest. 

Section 8: Section 8 is a replication of 
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section 404 of H.R. 6219 and merely ex- 
tends the anti-fraud provisions of sec- 
tion 11(¢c) of the Voting Rights Act to 
apply to the election of delegates from 
Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

Section 9: Section 9 is a replication of 
section 405 of H.R. 6219 and codifies a 
regulation enabling the Attorney General 
to give affirmative approval to a voting 
change submitted to him under section 5. 

Section 10: Section 10 is a replication 
of section 406 of H.R. 6219 and corrects 
an erroneous statutory reference incor- 
porated into the act in 1970. 

Section 11: Section 11 is a replication 
of section 407 of H.R. 6219 and represents 
an amendment to recognize the existence 
of the 26th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion as it relates to the 18-year-old vote. 

Section 12: Section 12 is a replication 
of section 408 of H.R. 6219 and recognizes 
case law and the 24th amendment as it 
relates to the poll tax. 

Section 13: Section 13 incorporates an 
expansion of section 6 of the act to em- 
brace the 14th amendment. A similar sec- 
tion is set forth in section 205 of H.R. 
6219. 

Section 14: Section 14 tracks the lan- 
guage of section 206 of H.R. 6219 in ex- 
tending the protection of the act to cover 
ethnic minorities. Consistent with the 
other provisions of this substitute, such 
protection is extended to cover all na- 
tional origin groups rather than the four 
groups singled out in H.R. 6219. 


INTRODUCTION OF NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE WILDERNESS PROPOS- 
ALS 


(Mr, SEBELIUS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Recre- 
ation of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I am today introducing 
40 bills—H.R. 7167 through H.R. 7206— 
which propose the designation of wilder- 
ness in various units of the national park 
system. 

These bills all represent proposals of 
the administration which have resulted 
from studies required by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964 to be conducted and submit- 
ted to the Congress for its further con- 
sideration. 

I want to make it perfectly clear at 
this time that in introducing these bills 
I take no particular position with regard 
to them. However, in order for the com- 
mittee and the House to have an oppor- 
tunity to review and consider the results 
of these studies mandated by the Con- 
gress, it is only appropriate that these 
administration proposals be introduced. 
I am fully aware that as these proposals 
may receive committee consideration in 
the future, there will be alternative pro- 
posals advanced on some of them by 
members and interested parties. 

A great amount of time, effort and 
money has been expended by the Nation- 
al Park Service and interested citizens 
across the country over the past decade 
in the development of these and alternate 
wilderness proposals for these national 
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park system areas. In view of this, and 
in consideration of the fact that all of 
this effort has occurred at the direction 
of the Congress through enactment of 
the Wilderness Act, I would hope that 
the Congress will move to conclude what 
it initiated a decade ago, with the prompt 
consideration of the proposals embraced 
by the bills I am introducing today, 
along with alternative proposals as they 
may develop, 


A KEY SOLUTION TO CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


(Mr. MILFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr, MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, day after 
day we all have people trail through our 
office, writing and telephoning their re- 
quests for what the Federal Government 
can do for them. 

Therefore, when out of the blue, a 
constituent drops a workable idea on us 
we are flabbergasted. Particularly when 
it is one which does not cost the U.S. 
Treasury one red cent, nor asks us to do 
anything. 

Mr. Speaker, fellow colleagues, that is 
what happened to me just the other day. 
And I am so flabbergasted, I want to pass 
along the idea, and include a report 
written by Mr. Walter Browning who has 
the Browning Co. in my district. 

Mr. Browning was in Washington for 
the National Home Builders Association 
meeting. 

But he stopped by my office just to 
shoot the breeze. On his way out, he 
casually dropped a two page document 
on my desk and said, “Why do you not 
take a look at this when you have time.” 

Last night I did just that. 

And, my friends, this man may well 
have the “better mousetrap"” to breathe 
life into the deflated housing industry 
which is plaguing both housing and em- 
ployment problems in this Nation from 
coast to coast. 

Mr. Browning says of his own indus- 
try: 

We have failed because we are not ful- 
filling our purpose. We are not building 
houses which 80 percent of our people can 
afford to buy. 


But he insists that the housing indus- 
try can meet the needs of the people and 
appeal to a new and overlooked market 
by “thinking small.” 

The bulk of this market, according to 
Mr. Browning’s research, are the young 
people under 30 who are in the $100 to 
$150 a week salary category in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Instead of subsidizing houses—a plan 
we have seen is almost impossible to 
manage, maintain and accomplish the 
objective— permit the building of small, 
800 square feet—two bedroom, one bath— 
brick duplexes on a plot of land the size 
of a single dwelling. 

He says further that any small builder 
could build such housing with minimum 
costs, and many of our low income young 
people could afford to buy one side of 
the duplex—without a Federal subsidy. 
I do not know about all of you but I can 
tell you that Ispen*t many a happy day in 
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a house no larger than that. The Con- 
gress found, through the abuses and mis- 
management in the 235 and 236 pro- 
grams, that Federal subsidizing of home 
ownership just did not work. 

So we suspended those programs. 

But there is the majority of people 
in all our districts—those with young 
people, retirees, unskilled workers, wid- 
ows, et cetera—who need housing and 
housing they can afford. 

Mr, Browning’s idea is an original idea. 
Unlike many original ideas, it neither 
costs anything, nor asks anything of the 
Federal Government, but merely our as- 
surances that the Government is not go- 
ing to get back into the subsidized hous- 
ing business. 

I hope we in Congress have learned 
our lesson on that score, and will leave 
the housing business to those who know 
both what the people need and how to 
provide it. 

I woul urge my colleagues in this 
Congress to listen and to read what Mr. 
Browning has written, and pass it on to 
the municipalities and builders in your 
districts. 

My friends, this is a fine example of 
the good old American traditions, inde- 
pendence, ingenuity, and sound business 
thinking. These are the only qualities 
that are going to bring our country out 
of recession. And ideas such as this will 
put us well on the road to economic and 
employment recovery. 

Thank you for listening, and I am go- 
ing to put Mr. Browning's full statement 
in the Recorp for your further perusal. 

SINGLE FAMILY ASSISTED HOUSING 
(By Walter Browning) 
We can't afford subsidized housing. 

But we must provide housing for our low- 
income people—that they can afford—and 
without a subsidy. 

Many of us home builders have said “We 
can’t provide this housing without a sub- 
sidy" citing as three big reasons: 

1. High land cost 

2. High construction cost 

3. High cost of interim 

I'd like to add number four—zoning. 

But, instead of saying we can’t, let's say 
we can, and start figuring how. 

First we decide who our low income people 
are (In Fort Worth, $100-$150 is low) 

1. Old age-retirees 

2. Unskilled workers 

3. Widows, etc. 

4. But young people under 30 probably 
make up over 80% of our low income groups. 

Now let's define what adequate housing 
would be affordable by the $100-$150 week 
person. 

I believe a 2 bedroom, 1 bath unit would 
probably meet most of the needs of these 
young people. 

Most of us started in early marriage with 
& 2 bedroom frame of approximately 800 
square feet. 

That's right, but where could we build an 
800’ 2 bedroom, 1 bath frame today? This 
is where high land, construction and fi- 
mancing costs and zoning says we can't. 

But let's keep thinking small and keep 
thinking how. 

How about a fourplex? We could cut land 
costs and construction costs if we could 
build 800’ units. But we all know that, don’t 
we? Besides, we would have to get the cities 
to change zoning laws and we'd have to sell 
the fourplex idea to the young. 

I pursued this idea about two years trying 
to figure a way to provide affordable housing 
for the $100 a week person and got the city 
of Fort Worth to agree to write special zon- 
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ing if I'd build fourplexes in the city, but 
along came 235’s and goodbye to my idea. 
Because of its possible reinstatement, that 
idea has to wait until us tax payers get tired 
of paying for subsidized housing. However, 
I have since decided that perhaps four- 
plexes would be too much like apartments 
and might present too much sales resistance 
at this time, so how about a duplex? If we 
would build it on a 7000 sq. ft. single family 
lot, with 2 bedrooms and 1 bath (800’), and 
eliminate garages, we could build a 2 bed- 
room brick at.a price the $150 a week person 
could buy without a subsidy in Fort Worth, 
Texas. And that would be providing housing 
for many of our low income young people 
and any small builder could build a duplex 
with minimum interim costs. 

I'm building in a satellite city that has 
agreed to provide zoning to permit an 800’ 
(each side) duplex to be built on a single 
family lot and I intend to start as soon as 
I know subsidized housing is not going to be 
revived. 

This under 30 market is probably the 
greatest housing market that has ever ex- 
isted—because they do not now have the op- 
tion to buy adequate housing—as you and 
I did when we started. 

The greatest tragedy is that over 95% of 
us are building for less than 20% of the 
potential market. No wonder so many of us 
are suffering financially. My idea would open 
the door to these other people, too: 

. Small investor 

. Empty nester 

. Retirees 

. Father helping kids 

. Owner-renter and possibly others 

We must provide adequate housing for the 
young, low income and old people, or we 
have failed as builders. The cities and the 
federal government have failed by not call- 
ing upon this industry to provide adequate 
housing so sorely needed for so long AND 
without a subsidy. 

The NAHB should initiate the ideas for 
the industry and government BECAUSE we 
are the experts in housing and we can pro- 
vide housing for our low income people if 
we put our ideas together and go to work. 

Thats my idea, where's yours? 


“MAYAGUEZ" INCIDENT CAN USHER 
IN NEW ERA OF MUTUAL TRUST 
AND CONFIDENCE 


(Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
a week ago the Mayaguez incident was 
headline news. At that time, I prepared 
a statement and released it in Oregon. 
It inadvertently failed to find its way 
into the Recorp. 

Although the incident is already rele- 
gated to the back pages of the press, 
I think it is a significant event and I 
want my comments on the record so that 
the executive branch of Government, as 
well as my constituents, will know that 
I believe and believed that the Presi- 
dent’s action can usher in a new era of 
mutual. trust and confidence. 

Evidence thereof is to be found, I be- 
lieve, in the high level of debate 
achieved by the House on the defense 
authorization bill. Deep philosophical 
disagreements still existed between the 
Members on a number of issues involved 
in that bill, yet the debate was charac- 
terized by courtesy and respect rather 
than the vituperation and almost hys- 
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teria that we have seen on other occa- 
sions. Such is the atmosphere we require 
if the critical decisions which we must 
make in the days to come on the role of 
the United States in world affairs are to 
be made wisely. Such is the atmosphere 
we need if we are to develop a consensus 
which a substantial majority of the 
American people can support and with- 
out whick no American policy be it for- 
eign or domestic can succeed. My re- 
marks of May 15, 1975, follow: 
REMARKS OF ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


The Mayaguez incident is over as rapidly 
as it arose. Diplomacy was tried, as it should 
have been. But the President could not and 
did not permit the situation to deteriorate 
as it would have had the ship and crew been 
taken to the mainland. 

The President’s action has broad support 
because it was quick, sure, and above all, 
successful, I wonder what would now be said 
had it turned out differently. Even so, some 
commentators rush to print with rhetorical 
questions which suggest without alleging 
criticism. 

I hope that this is the first step back from 
the tragedy of our failure in Southeast Asia. 
I hope the President’s action and his close 
cooperation with the Congress during these 
tense hours restores a feeling of mutual 
confidence between ‘those two institutions 
and between the people and their govern- 
ment, F 

And I hope that the skilled valiant efforts 
of our armed forces restore to them the 
dignity and respect they deserve as the pro- 
tectors of a free society. 

Others will test us again and again in the 
days to come. Courage combined with wis- 
dom; restraint combined with decisiveness 
much characterize our action. President Ford 
has emerged from the shadow of his predeces- 
sor and merits our thanks and our support 
for this contribution to an orderly world. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.R. 5899 


Mr. MAHON submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 5899) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes: 
CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 94-239) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5899) “making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
i se numbered 33, 41, 57, 64, 94, 122, and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13,14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 34, 37, 38, 39, 50, 52, 
54, 55, 65, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 99, 101, 
102, 109, 110, 112, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
118, 119, 120, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 
160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169 
and 170, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert $5,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
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recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,800,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert $3,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “83,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 
“and part B of the Headstart-Follow Through 
Act, $6,500,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$215,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: “$74,900,000, of which 
$7,500,000 for veterans’ cost-of-instruction 
payments shall remain available until June 
30, 1975, and ”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘‘$473,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$492,400,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$717,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 


“For an additional amount for ‘Constriuc- 
tion, General’, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $1,160,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named by said amend- 
ment insert “$72,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
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amendment insert “$955,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named by said 
amendment insert “$2,400,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named by said 
amendment insert $500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert: $250,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 143, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert: “$263,493,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 144: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 144, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert: “$155,750,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 3, 19, 
20, 23, 24, 27, 29, 30, 32, 35, 36, 40, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 49, 53, 56, 59, 60, 63, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 83, 88, 90, 95, 96, 
98, 100, 108, 104, 106, 107, 108, 117, 121, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 141, and 171. 

GEORGE MAHON, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

Jor L. Evins, 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

DANIEL J, FLOOD, 

Tom STEED, 

JoHN M. SLACK, 

JOHN J. MCFALL, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 

BOB CASEY, 

ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 

ROBERT H. MICHEL 
(except 82 and 83), 

Sirvio O. CONTE 
(except 82, 83, and 107), 

Josera M. MCDADE, 

JOHN T. MYERS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 

JOHN O. PASTORE, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

JosEePH M, MONTOYA, 

Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 

LAWTON CHILES, 

Birch BAYH, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

ROMAN L. Hruska, 

CLIFFORD P. OASE, 

Hmam L, FONG, 

EDWARD W, BROOKE, 

TED STEVENS, 

CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5899) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

TITLE I 
CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Farmers home administration 
Agricultural Credit Insurance Fund 

Amendment No. 1—Provides an additional 
$100,000,000 in loan authorizations for farm 
operating loans under the Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund as proposed by the Senate. 

Food and nutrition service 
Child Nutrition Programs 

Amendment No. 2—Appropriates an addi- 
tional $176,856,000 for the Child Nutrition 
Program as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $24,623,000 as proposed by the House. 
These funds would provide an additional 
$124,856,000 for increased participation in 
the school lunch program and for higher 
costs of meals served. The increase of $100,- 
233,000 over the House amount was contained 
in an amended supplemental budget request 
(Senate Document 94-49) dated May 6, 1975, 
and was not considered by the House. 

Also included, is $52,000,000 for operation 
of the summer program of the Special Food 
Program as authorized by PL. 94-20 ap- 
proved May 2, 1975. 

Amendment No. 3—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer an amendment to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate. 

The amendment specifies that the addi- 
tional $176,856,000 for Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams includes $52,000,000 for the Special 
Food Program. The amendment also specifies 
how the funds are to be apportioned to the 
States and gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority to redistribute funds that any State 
cannot utilize. This language provides a con- 
tinuation of the method under which funds 
had been distributed last summer. 

The conferees expect the Secretary to re- 
distribute funds if necessary, but not prior 
to September 1, 1975. 

Food Stamp Program 

Amendment No. 4—Appropriates an addi- 
tional $884,815,000 for the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram as proposed by the Senate. This amount 
was contained in a supplemental budget 
request (Senate Document 94-49) dated 
May 6, 1975, and was not considered by the 
House. 

Special Milk Program 


Amendment No. 5—Appropriates an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 for the Special Milk Pro- 
gram. as proposed by the Senate. This amount 
was contained in a supplemental budget re- 
quest (Senate Document 94-49) dated May 6, 
1975, and was not considered by the House. 

CHAPTER III 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Federal Funds 

Amendment No. 6—Inserts chapter num- 
ber and heading as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $5,000,000 for “Federal payment 
to the District of Columbia”, instead of 
$8,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

District of Columbia Funds 


Amendment No. 8—Inserts heading as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 9—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $1,021,000 for “General operat- 
ing expenses” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $2,284,600 for “Public safety” 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 11—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $1,792,800 for “Education” as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $1,733,500 for “Human re- 
sources” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $605,000 for “Highways and 
traffic’, of which $305,000 shall be payable 
from the highway fund, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 14—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $1,200,000 for “Environmental 
services", of which $600,000 shall be payable 
from the water fund, and $500,000 from the 
sanitary sewage works fund, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15—Inserts heading and 
appropriates $166,300 for “Settlement of 
claims and suits”, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16—Insert usual “Division 
of expenses" language carried in all bills 
providing District of Columbia appropria- 
tions, as proposed by the Senate. 

CHAPTER IV 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Amendment No. 17—Changes 

number as proposed by the Senate. 
Veterans Administration 

Amendment No, 18—Appropriates $256,- 
400,000 for compensation and pensions as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $146,400,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 19—Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
appropriate $425,000,000 for readjustment 
benefits. 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Amendment No. 20—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment to appropriate $4,000,000 for 
a safe water demonstration grant, instead of 
$7,500,000 for such grants as proposed by the 
Senate. These funds are to fund a demon- 
stration grant to remove asbestos fibers from 
the drinking water at Duluth, Minnesota. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

CHAPTER V 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Amendment No. 21—Changes 

number, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Amendment No. 22—Appropriates $7,492,- 
000 for land and water conservation fund as 
proposed by the Senate. 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service 

Amendment No. 23—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that the appropriation for 
construction and anadromous fish remain 
available until expended. 

National Park Service 

Amendment No. 24—Reported in technical 

disagreement. The managers on the part of 


the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 


which appropriates $2,300,000 for planning 
and construction. The funds appropriated 
are to be available to assist in constructing 
@ sewage system and treatment plant in co- 


chapter 


chapter 
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operation with the towns of Harpers Ferry 
and Bolivar, West Virginia. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Amendment No. 25—Appropriates $6,800,- 
000 for operation of Indian programs 
of $6,600,000 as proposed by the House and 
48,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
$200,000 aboye the amount provided by the 
House includes $100,000 for repair and main- 
tenance of roads on the Fort Totten and 
Turtle Mountain Indian reservations, North 
Dakota, and $100,000 for repair and main- 
tenance of roads on the Navajo Indian reser- 
vation. 

Amendment No. 26—Provides that $200,000 
of the amount appropriated for operation of 
Indian programs shall remain available until 
October 1, 1975, instead of $2,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that, with the exception of 
$28,352,000 for assistance to public schools, 
all other appropriations for fiscal year 1975 
for operation of Indian pr shall not 
remain available beyond June 30, 1975, unless 
specified otherwise in appropriation acts. 

Amendment No. 28—Appropriates $3,000,- 
000 for construction instead of $10,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the House and the Senate are in 
agreement that the funds shall be used only 
for the highest priority public school con- 
struction projects in Montana and New 
Mexico. 

Office of Territorial Affairs 


Amendment No. 29—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that the appropriation for 
administration of territories shall remain 
available until expended. 

Amendment No. 30—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which appropriates $8,050,000 for Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. The managers on 
the part of the House and the Senate are in 
agreement that the funds shall be used only 
for the purposes identified in the Senate re- 
port unless formal reprogramming approval 
is secured from the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
Federal Energy Administration 

Amendment No. 31—Appropriates $3,000,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $1,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $8,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The amount provided 
above the House allowance includes $1,000,- 
000 for public information and education on 
voluntary energy conservation p: and 
$1,000,000 for studies related to insulation of 
homes and buildings. 

Amendment No. 32—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides an indefinite appropriation of 
receipts for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands for oll import fees collected by the 
Federal Energy Administration in those ter- 
ritories between May 1, 1973 and January 31, 
1975. 

Smithsonian Institution 

Amendment No, 33—Appropriates $390,000 
for salaries and expenses and $90,000 for 
salaries and expenses, National Gallery of 
Art as proposed by the House. 

CHAPTER VI 


Amendment No, $4—Changes chapter 
number, 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower Administration 


Amendment No. 35—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which changes the language prohibiting the 
use of appropriated funds for special un- 
employment assistance payments during the 
summer months to teachers who have con- 
tracts for the next academic year to make 
it applicable to funds appropriated by any 
other Act, as well as this Act. The language 
in the House bill applied only to the funds 
in this Act. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
Health Services Administration 


Amendment No. 36—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
makes $5,000,000 appropriated for “Health 
services” by Public Law 93-517 availabie 
through June 30, 1976 for the National 
Health Service Corps, in addition to funds 
provided to the National Health Service 
Corps by Public Law 93-324, as amended. 

National Institutes of Health 

Amendment No. 37—Appropriates $300,000 
for “National Institute of Arthritis, Metab- 
olism, and Digestive Diseases” to carry out 
the National Arthritis Act of 1974 with re- 
spect to the National Commission on Arthri- 
tis and Related Musculoskeletal Diseases, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 

Administration 


Amendments Nos. 38 and 39—Appropriate 
$1,192,000 for “Saint Elizabeths Hospital”, as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $134,000 
as proposed by the House, of which $1,058,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation for “Health resources”, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Health Resources Administration 


Amendment No. 40—Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment which will appropriate $118,- 
900,000 for “Health resources” instead of 
$127,600,000 as proposed by the House and 
$126,475,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
will earmark $10,000,000 for carrying out 
section 3 of the National Health 
and Resources Development Act of 1974, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $18,700,- 
000 as proposed by the House, The funds for 
carrying out section 3 shall remain available 
until December 31, 1975, as proposed by the 
House. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41—Earmarks $22,000,- 
000 of the appropriation for “Health re- 
sources” for carrying out section 305(b) (3) 
of the Public Health Service Act, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $29,575,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Office of Education 


Amendment No. 42—Appropriates $6,- 
500,000 for “Elementary and secondary 
education” instead of $4,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $9,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The increase over the amount 
proposed by the House is for Part B of the 
Headstart-Follow Through Act. 

The intent of the conferees is that, with 
respect to the entering class, per child costs 
and enroliment levels in all ongoing Follow 
Through projects be maintained at levels 
provided in previous years. 

Amendments Nos. 43 through 47—Reported 
in technical disagreement, The managers on 
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the part of the House will offer motions to 
recede and concur in the amendments of the 
Senate with amendments which will earmark 
$185,588,000 for section 705 instead of 
$204,131,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
$11,309,000 for section 708(a) instead of 
$12,447,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
89,052,000 for section 1708(c) instead of 
$9,958,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
$6,794,000 for section 711 instead of $7,468,000 
as proposed by the Senate, and $2,257,000 for 
section 713 instead of $2,489,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to recede and concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48—Appropriates $215,- 
000,000 for “Emergency school aid” in- 
stead of $125,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $236,493,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 49—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment extending the availability of 
funds in the bill for “Emergency school aid” 
until September 30, 1975, instead of Au- 
gust 15, 1975, as proposed by the Senate. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50—Appropriates $250,000 
for “Education for the handicapped” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 51—Appropriates $74,- 
900,000 for “Higher education” instead of 
$82,400,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
earmarks $7,500,000 for veterans’ cost-of- 
instruction payments instead of $15,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 52—Inserts wording as 
proposed by the Senate relating to insured 
loans. 

Amendment No. 53—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding that $250,000 appropriated in the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1974 
(Public Law 93-305) shall be available for 
carrying out section 705(a) of the Higher 
Education Act without regard to other pro- 
visions of the Higher Education Act, and such 
sum shall remain available through June 30, 
1975. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 


Amendment No. 54—Inserts legal citation 
referring to section 301 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 55—Appropriates $2,300,- 
000 for “Rehabilitation services” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $500,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No, 56—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating $25,000 to remain available until 
expended for carrying out Title III of 
H.R. 14225 (93rd Congress), Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1974. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 57—Deletes $20,242,000 for 
“Payments to social security trust funds” 
as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that the pro- 
posed general fund appropriations for the 
Social Security Administration and the Rail- 
road Retirement Board for payments to the 
Federal Buildings Fund raises complicated 
technical and policy issues which should not 
be pected in a supplemental appropriation 
Assistant Secretary for Human Development 


Amendment No. 58—Appropriates $473,- 
006,00C for “Human development” instead of 
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$462,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$484,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees intend that, of the increase 
over the amount proposed by the House, $4,- 
000,000 shall be for increased operating costs 
of Headstart projects and $7,000,000 shall be 
for support of special services for handi- 
capped children. 

Amendment No. 59—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment providing that $7,000,000 of 
the amount appropriated for “Human de- 
velopment” shall remain available through 
October 31, 1975, instead of $12,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

RELATED AGENCIES 


Community Services Administration 

Amendment No. 60—Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate extending the availability of the 
amount contained in the bill for “Com- 
munity services program” until September 
30, 1975. 

Amendment No. 61—Appropriates’ $492,- 
400,000 for “Community services program” 
instead of $455,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $515,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are agreed that the 
increase over the amount proposed by the 
House provides $22,400,000 for the emer- 
gency food and medical services program, 
$7,500,000 for community economic develop- 
ment, and $7,500,000 for the emergency en- 
ergy conservation services program, 

In administering the emergency energy 
conservation services program, the Director 
of the Community Services Administration 
shall coordinate with services of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration. 

The conferees are agreed that the Vet- 
erans Education and Training Services pro- 
gram will be considered in connection with 
the fiscal year 1976 appropriation bill. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Amendment No. 62—Authorizes $717,000 
for “Limitation on salaries and expenses" to 
be derived from the railroad retirement ac- 
counts, instead of $200,000 as proposed by 
the House and $1,840,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 63—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment which deletes earmarking of 
$1,123,000 for payment of standard level user 
charges, and changes the language so as to 
permit the payment of such charges based 
on actual costs of occupying space within 
the additional funds limitation provided in 
the bill and the limitation established in the 
Labor-HEW Appropriation Act for 1975 (Pub- 
lic Law 93-517). 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 64—Deletes appropriation 
of $360,000 for “Space and facilities” as pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to payment of 
standard level user charges. 

CHAPTER VII 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 

Amendment No. 65—Changes chapter num- 
ber. 

Amendments Nos. 67 through 78—Re- 
ported in technical disagreement. Inasmuch 
as these amendments relate solely to the 
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Senate and in accord with long practice, 
under which each body determines its own 
housekeeping requirements, and the other 
concurs without intervention, the managers 
on the part of the House will offer motions 
to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 66 through 78. 
CHAPTER VII 


Amendment No. 
Number. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY, CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
Amendment Nos. 80 and 81—Adds agency 

name and appropriates $1,160,000, for Con- 

struction, general for preconstruction plan- 
ning of the Burlington Dam, North Dakota 
fiood control project, instead of $3,660,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Boone County, Kentucky 


The managers agree that, within available 
funds, the Corps should proceed with emer- 
gency road repairs as proposed in the Senate 
report. 

Cook Inlet Navigation Improvements, Alaska 


The conferees are agreed that the Congress 
finds that the removal of the shoal, as pro- 
posed by the Senate amendment, is neces- 
sary to complete the construction of the 
trans-Alaska pipeline, and the Corps of En- 
gineers shall proceed, within available funds, 
pursuant to section 203 of Public Law 93-153, 
with immediate removal of the shoal. 
Remedial Action, McMechen, West Virginia 


The conferees urge that the Corps of En- 
gineers provide full technical assistance and 
such other assistance and cooperation as 
authorized to the community of McMechen, 
West Virginia, in connection with the land- 
slide/mudslide threatening that community. 

Amendment No, 82—-Adds “Administrative 
Provision.” 


Locks and Dam 26, Mississippi River, Illinois 
and Missouri 

Amendment No. 83—Reported in technical 
disagreement. 

The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to recede and concur in 
the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment to change the language proposed 
by the Senate as follows: 


Locks and Dam 26, Mississippi River, Illinois 
and Missouri 


Appropriations having been heretofore ap- 
proved by Congress in Public Laws 91-144, 
91-439, 92-134, 92-405, 93-97, and 93-393, to 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, for the replacement 
and modification of Locks and Dam 26, 
Mississippi River, Illinois and Missouri, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plans ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Army on 
July 14, 1969, the consent of Congress for 
the construction of said Locks and Dam 26, 
by the Secretary of the Army gens thereby 
is hereby reaffirmed: Provided, That nothing 
contained herein shall be construed as au- 
thorizing a twelve-foot channel aboye Locks 
and Dam 26. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Operation and Maintenance 

Amendment No. 84—Appropriates $35,- 
000,000 for Operation and maintenance, gen- 
eral as proposed by the Senate. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
Salaries and Expenses 

The managers are agreed that funds are 
provided for a total of 2,006 permanent posi- 
tions for the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
for the current fiscal year. 


79—Changes 


Chapter 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Operation and Maintenance 

Amendment No. 85—Appropriates $3,- 
800,000 for Operation and maintenance as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $6,725,000 
as proposed by the House. 

CHAPTER IX 

Amendment No. 86—Changes chapter num- 
ber. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 87—Appropriates $9,- 
227,000 as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees are agreed that the Department may 
proceed to hire up to 95 additional positions 
for its security force for the protection of 
foreign officials. These positions are to be 
funded during the current fiscal year with- 
in existing resources. 


Acquisition, Operation, and Maintenance of 
Buildings Abroad 
(Special Foreign Currency Program) 

Amendment No. 88—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating $7,000,000, to be available only 
upon the enactment of authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

International Organizations and Conferences 
Missions to International Organizations 
Amendment No. 89—Appropriates $300,000 

gs proposed by the Senate. 

Contributions for International Peacekeep- 

ing Activities 

Amendment No. 90—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating $28,837,000 to be available only 
upon the enactment of authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Legal Activities and General Administration 


Salaries and Expenses, General 
Administration 
(Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 91—Provides $72,000 in- 
stead of $129,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Salaries and Expenses, Antitrust Division 

(Transfer of Funds) 
Amendment No. 92—Provides $955,000 in- 
stead of $983,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
Support of United States Prisoners 
(Transfer of Funds) 

Amendment No. 93-——Provides $2,400,000 in- 
stead of $2,900,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

Amendment No. 94—Appropriates $15,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $25,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 95—Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding that this appropriation remain avail- 
able until August 31, 1975. 

Amendment No. 96—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding that $10,000,000 of funds previously 
appropriated to the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration shall remain available 
until December 31, 1975 to carry out title II 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act. The conferees are agreed that 
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the full $10,000,000 shall be made available 
for this purpose and that that amount shall 
be derived from Part C (block grant) funds 
which have been de-obligated. These funds 
will enable the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration to employ at least 51 persons 
in order to administer the program. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Domestic and International Business 
Administration 
Operations and Administration 
Amendment No. §7—Appropriates $1,600,- 
000 instead of $1,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,720,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, Of the total amount provided the con- 
ferees are agreed that $1,100,000 is for carry- 
ing out the Department's responsibilities un- 
der the Foreign Investment Study Act of 1974 
and for performing its industrial defense 
mobilization functions; $300,000 is for an ex- 
panded energy conservation program; and 
$200,000 is for establishing an industry con- 
sultations program pursuant to the Trade 
Act of 1974. 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 
Amendment No. 98—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating $1,910,000 for the Fishermen's 
Guaranty Fund and $220,000 for the Offshore 
Shrimp Fisheries Fund, 
RELATED AGENCIES 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
Salaries and Expenses 
Amendment No. $9—Appropriates $929,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$800,000, as proposed by the House, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Bureau of Accounts 
Fishermen's Protective Fund 


Amendment No. 100—Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
appropriating $3,000,000 for the Fishermen’s 
Protective Fund. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 101—Appropriates $1,529,- 

000 as proposed by the Senate. 
CHAPTER X 

Amendment No, 102—Changes chapter 
number. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Aviation Administration 

Amendment No. 103—Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate to provide 850,000, to be derived by 
transfer, for Operation and maintenance, Na- 
tional Capital Airports, 

Federal Highway Administration 

Amendment No. 104—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
make the funds appropriated for Rallroad- 
highway crossings demonstration projects 
available until expended. 

Amendment No. 105—Appropriates $500,000 
for the Overseas highway instead of $1,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Federal Railroad Administration 

Amendment No. 106—Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment to appropriate $76,225,000 for 
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Grants to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation instead of $74,726,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $77,725,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The managers on the.part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 107—Reported in dis- 
agreement. The managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to insist on their 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 107 which would provide 
$700,000,000 for rail transportation improve- 
ment and employment. 

Urban Mass Transportation Administration 

Amendment No. 108—Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate with an amendment to appropriate 
$1,500,000 for research, development and 
demonstrations and university research and 
training instead of $5,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


RELATED AGENCIES 


United States Railway Association 
Amendment No. 1098—Appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for administrative expenses as proposed 
by the Senate. 
CHAPTER XI 
Amendment No. 110—Changes 
number as proposed by the Senate. 
BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
Amendment No. 111—Inserts new center 
head “Bureau of Accounts” as proposed by 
the Senate. 
BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
Salaries and Expenses 
Amendment No. 112—Appropriates $13,- 
621,000 to Salaries and Expenses. Bureau of 
Accounts as proposed by the Senate. 
Special Payment to Recipients of Certain 
Retirement and Survivor Benefits 
Amendment No. 113—Appropriates $1,750,- 
000,000 for Special Payment to Recipients of 
Certain Retirement and Survivor Benefits as 
proposed by the Senate. 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
Salaries and Expenses 
Amendment No. 114—Deletes appropria- 
tion proposed by the House of $229,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 
Accounts, Collection and Taxpayer Service 
Amendment No. 115—Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for Accounts, Collection and Taxpayer 
Service as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,937,000 as proposed by the House. 
Compliance 
Amendment No. 116—Appropriates $2,000,- 
000 for Compliance as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $4,483,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 
The Conferees concur in the relocation of 
the consolidated Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center from Beltsville, Maryland, to 
the former Glynco Naval Air Station, Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. Funds appropriated in prior 
years for construction of the Center total 
$47,713,000. Of this amount, the Conferees 
epprove not to exceed $30,000,000 for conver- 
sion of the Glynco facility, including neces- 
sary transition expenses. The modification 
of the facility and operations of the Center 
will be observed closely to assure that judi- 
cious and efficient use is made of the funds 
provided. 
The present training facilities at Belts- 
ville were originally constructed to meet the 
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specialized needs of the U.S. Secret Service. 
Upon establishment of the Consolidated 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, 
these facilities were included under its juris- 
diction, As a practical matter, the facilities 
were never used by the Consolidated Training 
Center except for firearms training, which 
historically has always been provided by the 
Secret Service for other Treasury law en- 
forcement personnel and which was extended 
to all Federal agencies in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area that participated in the 
Consolidated Center, 

Inasmuch as the Beitsyille facilities are not 
suitable for in-service training by any of the 
participating agencies, the managers direct 
that these facilities revert to the control of 
the U.S. Secret Service for its specialized 
training needs. However, the firing ranges 
at Beltsville will continue to be made avail- 
able by the Secret Service on a reimbursable 
basis to Federal law enforcement personnel 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Special Assistance to the President 


Amendment No. 117—Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate in- 
creasing the limitation on travel for the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Vice President from $30,- 
000 to $40,000. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Payment to Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund 

Amendment No. 118—Appropriates $371.- 
070,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$363,100,000 as proposed by the House. 

Intergovernmental Personnel Assistance 

Amendment No. 119—Authorizes funds ap- 
propriated in the Treasury, Postal Service 
and General Government Appropriation Act 
FY-1975 to remain available until September 
30, 1976, as proposed by the Senate instead 
of “to remain available until expended” as 
proposed by the House. 

COMMISSION ON FEDERAL PAPERWORK 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 120—Appropriates $50,- 
000 for Salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Purchase Contract Limitation 

Amendment No. 121—Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The Managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
increasing the limitation on purchase con- 
tract authority by $96,106,000. The increase 
in the limitation is necessary to provide 
funding for a Social Security building to be 
constructed by GSA in Baltimore, Maryland. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY ACTIVITIES 
General Supply Fund 

Amendment No. 122—Deletes appropria- 

tion of $65,000,000 proposed by the Senate. 
FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 123: Deletes appropria- 
tion of $500,000 proposed by the House, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

TEMPORARY STUDY COMMISSIONS 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SUPPLIES AND 
SHORTAGES 
Salaries and Expenses 
Amendment No. 124: Permits funds appro- 
priated for this Commission to be made 
available until December 31, 1975, as pro- 

posed by the Senate. 
CHAPTER XII 


Amendment No. 125—Changes chapter 
number. 
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Claims and Judgments 

Amendment No. 126—Adds “and Senate 
Document Numbered 40.” 

Amendment No. 127—Appropriates $94,- 
037,225 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$59,699,187 as proposed by the House, 

TITLE II 
INCREASED PAY COSTS 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

Senate 


Amendments Nos. 128 through 134—Re- 
ported in technical disagreement. The man- 
agers on the part of the House will offer a 
motion to recede and concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos, 128 through 134 in- 
serting a center heading and appropriating 
$23,550 for “Office of the Legislative Counsel 
of the Senate", $30,160 for “Senate policy 
committees”, $575,625 for “Inquiries and in- 
vestigations”, $3,400 for “Folding docu- 
ments”, and $3,100 for “Miscellaneous items”. 
These amendments relate solely to Senate 
housekeeping items, 

Joint Items 

Amendment No. 135—Appropriates $21,220 
for “Joint Economic Committee" as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $31,460 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 136—Appropriates $12,685 
for “Joint Committee on Atomic Energy” as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $18,665 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 137—Appropriates $12,010 
for “Capitol Guide Service” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $14,910 as proposed by 
the House. 

Architect of the Capitol 

Amendment No. 138—Appropriates $451,- 
200 for “Senate Office Buildings” as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 139—Appropriates $16,900 
for “Senate Garage” as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, 

Library of Congress 

Amendment No, 140—Appropriates $1,365,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” as pro 
by the Senate instead of $1,565,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 141—Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The Managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate which provides that $200,000 of the 
amount allocated for rental of space under 
the head “Salaries and expenses”, fiscal year 
1975, may be used for Increased pay costs. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 142—Appropriates $250,000 
for Salaries and expenses instead of $500,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
Military Personnel, Army 

Amendment No. 143—Appropriates $263,- 
493,000 instead of $260,635,000 as proposed by 
the House and $266,350,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Military Personnel, Navy 

Amendment No. 144—Appropriates $155,- 
750,000 instead of $156,900,000 as proposed 
by the House and $154,600,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Operation and Maintenance, Army 

Amendment No. 145—Appropriates $233,- 
135,000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$225,635,000 as proposed by the House. 


Operation and Maintenance, Air National 
Guard 


Amendment No. 146—Appropriates $6,100,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$12,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

TITLE TI DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE-CIVIL DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY, CORPS OF ENGINEERS- 
CIVIL 
Amendment No. 147—Appropriates $13,- 

000,000 for Operation and maintenance, gen- 

eral as proposed by the Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Center for Disease Control 


Amendment No. 148—Provides $2,802,000 
for “Preventive health services”, to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation for 
“Health resources”, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

National Institutes of Health 


Amendments Nos. 149 through 155—Pro- 
vide $500,000 for “National Heart and Lung 
Institute”, $169,000 for “National Institute 
of Dental Research”, $93,000 for “National 
Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism and Di- 
gestive Diseases”, $469,000 for “National In- 
stitute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment”, $222,000 for “National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences” and $400,000 
for “National Library of Medicine”, to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation for 
“Health resources”, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration 


Amendment No. 156—Provides $1,547,000 
for “Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration”, to be derived by transfer 
from the appropriation for “Health re- 
sources”, as proposed by the Senate. 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
(Out of District of Columbia Funds) 


Amendment No. 157—Inserts heading as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 158—Appropriates $1,383,- 
500, for “General operating expenses”, 
of which $21,500 shall be payable from the 
highway fund (including $5,300 from the 
motor vehicle parking account), $3,600 from 
the water fund, and $1,400 from the sani- 
tary sewage works fund, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 159—Appropriates $20,- 
246,900 for “Public safety", of which $979,- 
200 shall be payable from the highway fund, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 160—Appropriates §11,- 
919,000 for “Education” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 161—Appropriates $496,- 
700 for “Recreation” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 162—Appropriates $3,980,- 
800 for “Human resources” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 163—Appropriates $801,- 
400 for “Highways and traffic’, of which 
$609,900 shall be payable from the highway 
fund (including $14,700 from the motor vehi- 
cle parking account), as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 164—Appropriates $3,577,- 
000 for “Environmental services”, of which 
$851,700 shall be payable from the water 
fund, $1,176,600 from the sanitary sewage 
works fund, and $30,500 from the metropoli- 
tan area sanitary sewage works fund, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 165—Inserts the usual “Di- 
vision of expenses” language carried in all 
bills providing District of Columbia appro- 
priations, as proposed by the Senate. 

Title Itl—General Provisions 

Amendments Nos. 166 through 170—Strike 
out Sections 304, 305, and 306 proposed by 
the House relating to forced busing, abolish- 
ment of schools, and assignment or transpor- 
tation of students and substitute sections 
304 and 305 (a) and (b) proposed by the 
Senate, relating to the same subjects. 

Amendment No. 171—Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment specifying the amounts 
which are to be made available for the pay- 
ment of postal services which were fur- 
nished during fiscal years 1973 and 1974 and 
currently remain unpaid. The amendment 
reads as follows: 
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Section 306, Unobligated balances of opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense—Military, 
in an amount not to exceed $18,050,000 in FY 
1973 and $23,891,000 in FY 1974, shall be 
available to reimburse the United States Pos- 
tal Service for services rendered to the De- 
partment of Defense during those fiscal 
years. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 172—Deletes language 
proposed by the Senate providing that the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment may not obligate the funds made avail- 
able in Title II of this Act unless all budget 
authority provided by law to carry out provi- 
sions of section 235 of the National Housing 
Act has been made available for obligation. 

The committee of conference has deleted 
the Senate language without prejudice. The 
committee agrees that the section 235 pro- 
gram should be used to meet the nation’s 
urgent housing needs, 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 

The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority included in the bill recommended by 
the Committee of Conference, with compari- 
sons to the budget estimates, the House and 
Senate bills follows: 


Budget estimates considered 
$11, 540, 647, 646 
11, 397, 042, 586 


14, 956, 698, 548 
15, 964, 662, 998 
* 15, 066, 595, 998 


Senate passed bill 

Conference agreement. 

Conference agreement with: 
Budget estimates. 
House bill 


+109, 897, 450 
+3, 669, 553, 412 
— 898, 067, 000 


t Conference agreement excludes transfers 
($206,407,375), increases in limitations 
($274,306,000), Liquidation of Contract Au- 
thority ($53,714,000), District of Columbia 
funds ($51,208,500), and insured loans 
($100,000,000) . In addition, conference agree- 
ment excludes $700,000,000 for railroad im- 
provement which is reported in disagree- 
ment. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to: 

Mr. Youna of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. Ruopes), for Thursday, May 22, 
1975, on account of official business. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopves), after 5:30 p.m., today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Det Crawson (at the request of 
Mr. Ruopes), for Thursday, May 22, 
1975, on account of official business. 

Mr. pu Pont (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopes), after 4:30 p.m., today, through 
June 4, 1975, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Ratssack (at the request of Mr. 
Ruoves), from 5:30 p.m, May 20, 1975, 
until 1:30 p.m., today, for medical 
therapy. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHULZE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tatcort, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr, Martin, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bauman, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, Sarasin, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Taucotr, for 15 minutes, 
Thursday, May 22, 1975. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hotrtanp) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. BADILLO, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BEDELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. HoLTZMAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzaez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dopp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lioyp of California, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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FLOOD, for 15 minutes, today. 
FISHER, for 5 minutes, today. 
ABZUG, for 10 minutes, today. 
Dices, for 10 minutes, today. 
DRINAN, for 10 minutes, today. 
ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 
Avams, for 15 minutes, today. 
BINGHAM, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mezyinsky, for 15 minutes, today. 
Vanix, for 5 minutes, today. 
Kocu, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Kemp, and notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $695. 

Mr. Happen, to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gupe, his remarks prior to the 
rolicall on H.R, 5727 today. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHULZE) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. Crane in five instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. HaMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. Kemp, in two instances. 

Mr, McCtory in two instances. 

Mr. EMERY. 

Mr, LAGOMARSINO, 

Mr. COHEN. 

Mr. FRENZEL in two instances. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Syms in three instances. 

Mr, DU PONT. 

Mr. PEYSER. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in four instances. 

Mr. Myers of Indiana. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. Quite in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HoLLAaND) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. Lioyp of California. 

Mr. McDonatp of Georgia in five M- 
stances. 

Mr, STUCKEY- 

Mr. BOLLING, 

Mr, FITHIAN. 

Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 

Mr. Anverson of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. BERGLAND. 

Mr. FISHER in two instances. 

Mr, Upatt in three instances. 

Mr. Evtns of Tennessee. 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. LEHMAN. 

Mr. James V. Stanton in two instances, 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Downey of New York in five in- 
stances. 

. Bearn of Rhode Island. 

. ROBERTS. 

. ANNUNZIO. 

. MOTTL. 

. RANGEL in two instances. 
. Dopp. 

. STARK, 

. FAUNTROY. 

. McKay. 

. PREYER. 

. VANIK in three instances. 

Mr, HÉBERT. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee. 

Mr. MINETA. 

Mr. KOCH. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6755. An act to enable the United 
States to render assistance to, or in behalf 
of, certain migrants and refugees. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
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sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following title: 

HR. 4481. An act making emergency em- 
ployment appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5357. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
promotion of tourist travel. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, May 22, 1975, at 
10 o'clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1081. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting budget amend- 
ments for fiscal year 1976 for ‘the legislative 
branch (H. Doc. No. 94-163); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1082. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting seven reports of viola- 
tion of the Anti-Deficiency Act, pursuant to 
section 3679(i)(2) of the Revised Statutes 
[31 U.S.C. 665]; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1083. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting the fiscal year 
1976 Federal plan for meteorological serv- 
ices and supporting research, pursuant to 
section 304 of Public Law 87-843; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1084. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
study of the feasibility and desirability of 
designating the Old Cattle Trails of the 
Southwest (Western, Chisholm, and Shaw- 
nee) as segments of the National Scenic 
Trails System, pursuant to section 5(b) of 
Public Law 90-543 (H. Doc. No. 94-164); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 

1085. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting the final 
determination of the Commission in docket 
No. 204, the Seminole Nation, plaintiff, v. 
the United States of America, defendant, 
pursuant to 60 Stat. 1055 [25 U.S.C. 70t]: 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1086. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on the quantities and actual 
value of major items of excess military 
equipment programed during the month of 
March for delivery on a grant basis, pursu- 
ant to section 8(d) of the Foreign Military 
Sales Act Amendments of 1971, as amended 
[22 U.S.C. 2321b(da)]; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

1087, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a determination by the Secretary of 
State that it is in the national interest to 
continue assistance to Argentina under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
without regard to the provisions of section 
620(a) (3) of the act, pursuant to section 
664 of the act (22 U.S.C. 2424); to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 

1088. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, transmitting notice of 
his determination that assistance to Syria 
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is in the national interest notwithstanding 
the fact that Syria is in default, during a 
period in excess of 6 months, in repayment 
of a loan made under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, pursuant to section 620(q) of 
the act; to the Committee on International 
Relations, 

1089, A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, 

1090. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the final report on 
U.S. participation in Expo '74 in Spokane, 
Wash., pursuant to section 5 of Public Law 
92-598; to the Committee on International 
Relations. 

1091. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Emergency Medical Serv- 
ice Systems, pursuant to section 1210 of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended (87 
Stat. 603); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1092. A letter from the Vice President for 
Government and Public Affairs, National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, transmitting 
a report for the months of March and April 
1975, on the average number of passengers 
per day on board each train operated, and 
the ontime performances at the final destina- 
tion of each train operated, by route and by 
railroad, pursuant to section 308(a)(2) of 
the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1093. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the definition and punishment 
of certain crimes in accordance with the 
Federal laws in force within the special 
maritime and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States when said crimés are com- 
mitted by an Indian in order to insure equal 
treatment for Indian and non-Indlan of- 
fenders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1094. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of p 
legislation to amend section 304 of the 
Marine Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972 to extend the appropriation au- 
thorization for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 in 
order to carry out the provisions of title III 
relating to marine sanctuaries; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

1095. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a list 
of reports issued or released by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office during April 1975, pur- 
suant to section 234 of Public Law 91-510; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

1096, A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a re- 
port assessing Project Head Start; jointly, 
to the Committees on Government Opera- 
tions, and Education and Labor. 

1097. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the need for regulating the food 
salvage industry to prevent sales of un- 
wholesome and misbranded foods to the 
public; jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
269. Concurrent resolution providing for the 
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printing of a House document, “Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Laws Relating to the US. 
House of Representatives” (Rept. No. 94- 
223). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 504. A bill to amend sub- 
chapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for mandatory re- 
tirement of employees upon attainment of 
70 years of age and completion of 5 years of 
service, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
94-234). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING; Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 489. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 6900. A bill to provide 
an additional 13 weeks of benefits under the 
emergency unemployment compensation pro- 
gram and the special unemployment assist- 
ance program, to extend the special unem- 
ployment assistance program for 1 year, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 94-235). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PATTISON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1607. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to make parallel the 
exemption from lottery prohibitions granted 
to newspapers and to radio and television; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 94-236). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R, 4152. A bill to amend 
title 28 of the United States Code as to the 
title of the commissioners of the U.S. Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 94-237). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FLOWERS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3884. A bill to terminate certain 
authorities with respect to national emer- 
gencies still in effect, and to provide for 
orderly implementation and termination of 
future national emergencies; with amend- 
ment (Rept. 94-238). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 5899 (Rept. No. 
94-239) . Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R, 7158. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 20 to 
10 years the length of time a divorced 
woman's marriage to an insured individual 
must have lasted in order for her to qualify 
for wife’s or widow's benefits on his wage 
record; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 7159. A bill to amend the Rural De- 
velopment Act of 1972; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 7160. A bill to require that estimates 
of the average cost for each taxpaying family 
be included in all bills and resolutions of 
@ public character introduced and reported 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 7161. A bill to deny special unemploy- 
ment assistance in the case of certain em- 
ployees of educational institutions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr, 
LEHMAN and Mr. PEPPER): 

H.R. 7162. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to enable 
certain aliens to obtain coverage under the 
supplemental medical insurance program 
established by part B of such title; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland (for 
himself, Mr. Barrerr, Mr. JOHN L. 
Burton, Mr. RicHMonp and Mr. 


TAIMO) : 

H.R. 7163. A bill relating to collective bar- 
gaining representation of postal employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland (for 
himself, Mr. Murpry of New York, 
Mr. STARK, Ms. BURKE of California, 
and Mr. HAWKINS) : 

H.R. 7164. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to impose a moratorium on the re- 
payment of principal and interest on cer- 
tain loans made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration for a period of 2 years or until 
such time as the President determines that 
the United States is no longer in a period of 
economic recession; to the Committee on 
Small Business. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 7165. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to establish 
certain limitations respecting the authority 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to regulate vitamins and minerals 
under that act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.R. 7166. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to increase the penalties 
imposed for certain firearms violations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS: 

H.R. 7167, A bill to designate certain lantis 
in the Chincoteague National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, and Assateague Island National Sea- 
shore, Accomack County, Va., and Worchester 
County, Md., as wilderness; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7168. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Badlands National Monument, S.D., 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7169. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Bandelier National Monument, 
N. Mex., as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7170. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Big Bend National Park, Tex., as wil- 
derness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7171. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Black Canyon of the Gunnison Na- 
tional Monument, Colo., as wilderness; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. T7172. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7173. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Carlsbad Cavern National Park 
N. Mex., as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7174. A bill to designate as wilderness 
certain lands within Cedar Breaks National 
Monument in the State of Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7175. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Chiricahua National Monument, Ariz., 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7176. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Colorado National Monument, Colo., 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

H.R. 7177. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

ELR. T178. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park, Tenn., Va., and Ky., as wilderness; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R, 7179. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Death Valley National Monument, 
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Calif, and Nev., as wilderness; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR. 7180, A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Dinosaur National Monument, Utah 
and Colo., as wilderness; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7181. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Everglades National Park, Fia., as wil- 
derness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7182. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Glacier National Park, Mont., as wil- 
derness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7183. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Grand Teton National Park, Wyo., as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7184. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Great Sand Dunes National Mon- 
ument, Colo., as wilderness; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7185. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Tenn., and N.C., as wilderness; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7186. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Guadalupe Mountains National Park, 
Tex., as wilderness; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7187. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Haleakala National Park, Hawaii, as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7188. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Hawaii. Volcanoes National Park, 
Hawaii, as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7189. A bill to designate as wilderness 
certain lands within Isle Royale National 
Park, in the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7190. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Joshua Tree National Monument, 
Calif., as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7191. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Katmai National Monument, Alaska, 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7192. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the idesa Verde National Park, Colo., as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7193, A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Mount Rainer National Park, Wash., 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7194. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the North Cascades National Park and in 
the Ross Lake and Lake Chelan National 
Recreation Areas, Wash., as wilderness; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

H.R. 7195. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Olympic National Park, Wash., as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7196. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Organ Pipe Cactus National Monu- 
ment, Ariz., as wilderness; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7197. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument, Calif. 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7198. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Point Reyes National Seashore, Calif., 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7199. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo., 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7200. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Saguaro National Monument, Ariz., 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7201. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Shenandoah National Park, Va., as 
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wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7202. A bill to designate as wilderness 
certain lands within Sequoia and Kings Can- 
yon National Parks, in the State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

ELR. 7203. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, N. Dak., as wilderness; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7204. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Yellowstone National Park, Idaho, 
Wyo., and Mont., as wilderness; to the Com- 
mitteo on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7205. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Yosemite National Park, Calif., as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7206. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Zion National Park as wilderness; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

HR. 7207. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
define the term “navigable waters” as it ap- 
plies to Corps of Engineers responsibility and 
authority to regulate the discharge of dredged 
or fill material; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 7208. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase from 
7 years to 11 years from date of separation 
from service the period in which multiple 
sclerosis is presumed to have been incurred 
during service; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 7209. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument, Calif. 
as wilderness, to revise the boundaries of 
such monument, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7210. A bill to designate certain lands 
in San Louis Obispo County, Calif., as the 
“Lopez Canyon Wilderness,” and to estab- 
lish Lopez Canyon Scenic Area; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7211. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for the issuance of 
new employee identification cards to re- 
place the social security cards presently in 
use, with such new cards being issued only 
to citizens and to aliens legally entitled to 
work in the United States, and to prohibit 
the employment within the United States of 
any individual not holding such a card; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 7212. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit members 
of the Reserves and the National Guard to 
receive retired pay at age 55 for nonregular 
service under chapter 67 of that title; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

HR. 7213. A bill to Incorporate the Inter- 
national Ae: Hall of Fame; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7214. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the Postal Service 
from requiring the delivery of mail to cer- 
tain residences through the use of cluster 
mailboxes or curbside mailboxes unless the 
local government involved approves the use 
of such mailboxes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. 
EARLY, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. Nowax, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. How- 
ARD, Mr. Warsa, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. PATTEN, Mr. DOMINICK V. DAN- 
TELS, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Vicorrro, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. BEvILL, Mr. Han- 
NAFORD, and Mr, HARRIS) : 

H.R. 7215. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to require as a condition of assistance under 
such act that law enforcement agencies have 
in effect a binding law enforcement officers’ 
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bill of rights; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself and 
Mr. BELL) : 

H.R. 7216. A bill to amend and:extend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, to provide for the im- 
provement of museum services, and to pro- 
vide iIndemnities for exhibitions of artistic 
and humanistic endeavors, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. Perkins, Mr. QUIE, Ms. 
Mink, Mr. Peyser, Mr, MEeps, Mr. 
Jerrorps, Ms. CHISHOLM, Mr. PRESS- 
LER, Mr, LEHMAN, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. ZEFER- 
ETTI, Mr. MLLER of California, Mr. 
Harit, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. Braco, Mr. O'Hara, Mr.. ANDREWS 
of North Carolina, Mr. RIsENHOOVER, 
and Mr, SIMON) : 

ELR. 7217. A bill to amend the Education of 
the Handicapped Act to provide educational 
assistance to all handicapped children, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 7218. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize payment 
under the supplementary medical insurance 
program for services furnished by physician 
extenders and clinical staff of community 
mental health centers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEL CLAWSON: 

H.R, 7219. A bill to establish a method 
whereby the Congress may prevent the adop- 
tion by the executive branch of rules or 
regulations which are contrary to law or 
inconsistent with congressional intent or 
which go beyond the mandate of the leg- 
islation which they are designed to impie- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(for himself, Mr. 


O'’Nert, and Mr. Srupps) : 

H.R. 7220. A bill to amend section 501 (c) 
(5) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 7221. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to eliminate the time period in 
which a veteran has to use his educational 
benefits; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DOMINICEK V. DANIELS (for 
himself, Mr; UpaLL, Mr. WETTE, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. Harris, Mr. MINETA, 
and Mr. JENRETTE) : 

H.R. 7222. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government to the costs 
of employees’ group life insurance; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIGGS (for himself, Ms. Anzuc, 
Mr. Beard of Rhode Island, Mr. BE- 
DELL, Mr. BonkKer, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mrs, BURKE of California, 
Mr. CARR, Mr. Conyers, Mr, DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Driwan, Mr. 
Encar, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr, EILBERG, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAaAwEKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Jerrorps, Ms. JORDAN, Mr. 
Kress, Mr. LAFALCE, and Mr. Lone of 
Maryland) : 

HR. 7223. A bill to prohibit the transfer 
of nuclear materials to countries which have 
not ratified the Treaty on Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons; Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. DIGGS (for himself, Mr. MET- 
CALFE, Mrs. MEYNER, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. MOTTL, 
Mr. PATTISON of New York, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. STOKES, Mr, Srvupps, Mr. 
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VANDER Veen, Mr, Wmrn, Mr. Younc 
of Georgia, Mr. GUDE, and Mr. HAN- 
NAFORD) : 

H.R. 7224. A bill to prohibit the transfer 
of nuclear materials to countries which have 
not ratified the Treaty on Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons; Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Ms. AB- 
zuG, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Carr, Ms. Cousins of Illinois, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Ep- 
GAR, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr, 
HannNarorp, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. LaFauce, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Ryan, Ms. SCHROEDER, and Mr. 
SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 7225. A bill to repeal the Military Se- 
lective Service Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. So- 
LARZ, and Mr. STARK) : 

H.R. 7226. A bill to repeal the Military Se- 
lective Service Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. Ert- 
BERG, Mr, Fraser, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
McDonatv of Georgia, Mrs. MEYNER, 
Mr. Mrrenett of Maryland, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. STARK, Mr. Syms, and 
Mr. Won Par): 

H.R. 7227. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to recognize and 
confirm the applicability of and to strength- 
en and further the objectives of the first 
amendment to radio and television broad- 
casting stations; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7228. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the author- 
ization of means other than stamps on con- 
tainers of distilled spirits as evidence of tax 
payment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT: 

H.R, 7229. A bill to regulate commerce 
and protect human health and the environ- 
ment by requiring testing and necessary use 
restrictions on certain chemical substances, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7230. A bill to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act to provide penalties for per- 
sons who obtain or attempt to obtain nar- 
cotics or other controlled substances from a 
retail pharmacy by force and violence, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EMERY: 

H.R. 7231. A bill to amend the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974 for the purpose of authorizing re- 
search, development, and demonstration in 
the field of ground propulsion systems; to the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 7232. A bill to provide for the dis- 
closure by depository institutions of mort- 
gage loans and deposit sources by zip code, 
county, or State, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: 

HR. 7233. A bill to assist the States to 
provide additional facilities for research in 
agriculture and forestry at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, land grant col- 
leges, and cooperating forestry research in- 
stitutions funded under Public Law 87-788; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. COBEN, Mrs. 
Cottins of Illinois, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. Downey of New 
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York, Mr. Esc, Mr, HaNNAForpD, Mr, 
HEINZ, Mr. KELLY, Mr. MCCORMACK, 
Mr. Mezvinsky, Mr. Mīkva, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr, O’Brien, Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

H.R. 7234. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional right of privacy of individuals con- 
cerning whom identifiable information is re- 
corded by enacting principles of information 
practices in furtherance of articles I, III, 
IV, V, IX, X, and XIV of amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiclary. 

By Mr. GUYER: 

H.R. 7235. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of gold commemorative coins bearing the 
seal or symbol of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 7236. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to liberalize the rate 
at which benefits are withheld thereunder 
by reason of outside earnings, and to provide 
that the amount of any social security taxes 
paid by an individual shall be subtracted 
from his or her outside earnings before de- 
termining the amount of the benefits to be 
withheld by reason of such earnings; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

HR. 7237. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. ADÐDABBO, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
Peyser, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
Mr. THONE, and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7238. A bil to require candidates for 
Federal office, Members of the Congress, and 
officers and employees of the United States 
to file statements with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral with respect to their income and finan- 
cial transactions; Jointly to the Committees 
on the Judiciary and Standards of Official 
Conduct. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 7239. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional SkI Patrol System, Incorporated; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. ARCH- 
ER, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. ASHBROOK, 
Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. BEARD of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. Bur- 
GENER, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. CoNLAN, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. Ronert W., DANIEL, Jr. 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Myr. DEVINE, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. DUNCAN of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Escu, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr, Guyer, Mr. HAGEDORN, Mr, 
Hastines, and Mrs. HECKLER of Mas- 
sachusetts) : 

H.R. 7240. A bill to accelerate the forma- 
tion of the investment capital required to 
expand both job opportunities and pro- 
ductivity in the private sector of the econ- 
omy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mrs. HOLT, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. KETCHUM, Mr, 
EKINDNESS, Mr. Lorr, Mr. MOCLORY, 
Mr. MCCOLLISTER, Mr. MARTIN of 
North Carolina, Mr, MILFORD, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Presster, Mr, QUIE, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. ROUS- 
SELOT, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. SEBELIUS, 
Mr. SPENCE, Mr, Symms, Mr. THONE, 
Mr, TREEN, and Mr. WAGGONNER): 

HR. 7241, A bill to accelerate the forma- 
tion of the investment capital required to 
expand both job opportunities and produc- 
tivity in the private sector of the economy; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Kemp, 
and Mr. MCKINNEY) : 

H.R. 7242. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
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filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
equities for married persons where both are 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr 
BADILLO, Mr. FASCELL, and Mr. Har- 
RIS): 

H.R. 7243. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to prohibit Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Insurance of blanket mortgages 
on condominium projects, and Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association purchases of 
conventional condomium mortgages, where 
the developer retains or will retain a lease- 
hold interest in the common areas and fa- 
cilities of the project involved; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency, and Housing. 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. FAsCELL, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Preyer, and Mr. SARBANES) : 

H.R. 7244. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income taxation for cooperative 
housing corporations and condominium 
housing associations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, MCKINNEY: 

H.R. 7245. A bill to amend the Interhal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the in- 
vestment credit to 12 precent and to provide 
an additional credit for machinery or equip- 
ment used in the manufacture of passenger 
automobiles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7246, A bill to establish a célling on 
certain fuel imports, to provide for manda- 
tory allocation of petroleum, to equalize 
petroleum prices, and for other purposes; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MADIGAN (for himself, Mr 
Brown of California, Mr. MATHIS, 
and Mr. JENRETTE). 

H.R. 7247. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MEZVINSKY (for himself, Mr. 
AnprEws of North Dakota, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. Bourn, Mr 
Downey of New York, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr, Harrtncron, Mr. HAwKINS, Mr 
Hicks, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Howe, 
Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. Kress, Mr. LEC- 
GETT, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mriva, Mr. 
Mrrcuett of Maryland, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD Of Pennsylvania, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. Peyser, Mr.  PRESSLER, Mr. 
RIEecLe, Mr. Rose, and Mr. ROYBAL) : 

H.R. 7248. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall offer encourage- 
ment, advice, expertise, and other assistance 
for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining farmers’ markets designed to lower 
the cost of food for consumers and increase 
the income of small farmers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, MEZVINSKY (for himself, Mr 
SARBANES, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. Tsongas, Mr 
WEAVER, Mr. WHITE, and Mr, Won 
Pat): 

H.R. 7249. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall offer encourage- 
ment, advice, expertise, and other assistance 
for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining farmers’ markets designed to lower 
the cost of food for consumers and in- 
crease the income of small farmers; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7250. A bill to increase the amount to 
be appropriated for the development of the 
Arkansas Post National Memorial, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. MOAKLEY (for himself, Ms. 
Apzuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mrs, BURKE of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Carney, Mrs, CHISHOLM, 
Ms, Corns of Illinois, Mr. Dow- 
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NEY of New York, Mr. Forp of Ten- 


Mr. Parrison of New "York, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. 
STUDDS) : 

H.R. 7251. A bill to improve public under- 
standing of the role of financial institutions 
in home and commercial real property finan- 
cing; to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocs, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. Braccr, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BrapEemMas, Mr. 
BropHeap, Mr. Carney, Mrs, Omis- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Dominick 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr, DIGGS, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

ER. 7252..A bili to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize the pro- 
vision of intermediate care services under 
medicare, and for other purposes; jointly 
to the Committees on Ways and Means, 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howagp, Mrs, Luoyp of 
Tennessee, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr, MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
Nr, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. ‘PATTERSON 
of California, Mr, RANDALL, and Mr. 
REES) : 

ELR. 7253. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize the pro- 
vision of intermediate care services under 
medicare, and for other purposes; jointly 
to the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocs, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Rrnaupo, Mr. Roprvo, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. RoncaLio, Mr. RosENTHAL, Mr. 
Sonarz, Mr. STARK, Mr, UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr, 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7254. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize the pro- 
vision of intermediate care services under 
medicare, and for other purposes; jointly to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Koc, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BrycHaM, Mr, Brapemas, Mr. 
Bropseap, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. Cowen, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. DOMINICK 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, 
Mr. Downer of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr, 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7255. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to certain nursing home expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himrcif, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. Hawsins, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSEKI, Mr. HICKS, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs. Lioyp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. MAZZoLI, Mr. 
Mourpuy of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES): 

H.R. 7256. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to certain nursing home expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocs, Mr. RICHMONÐ, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr, Ruovatpo, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Roe, 
Mr, RoncaLro, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Souarz, Mr. Starx, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFE- 
RETTI) : 

H.R. 7257. A bill to amend section 213 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
certain nursing home expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr, BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
COHEN, Mrs. CoLLINS of Minois, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Mr. Detitums, Mr. Drees, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. DUNCAN 
of Tennessee, Mr. Epcar, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, and Mr. 
PASCELL) : 

H.R, 7258. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the medicare reimbursement for- 
mula to allow small hospitals in rural areas 
with low occupancy to provide long-term 
care but only in those areas where there are 
no appropriate nursing home beds available; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Mr. Fiorito, Mr. Foro of Tennessee, 
Mr. Gruman, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Hetsrosxr, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howakrp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macurre, Mr, Mazzorr, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES): 

H.R. 7259. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the medicare reimbursement for- 
mula to allow small hosiptals in rural areas 
with low occupancy to provide long-term 
care but only in these areas where there are 
no appropriate nursing home beds available; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RIN- 
ALDO, Mr. RODINO, Mr. Rot, Mr. RON- 
CALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SOLARzZ, 
Mr. STARKE, Mr. Upart, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

E.R. 7260. A bill to provide for the modil- 
fication of the medicare reimbursement for- 
mula to allow small hospitals in rural areas 
with low occupancy to provide long-term 
care but only in those areas where there are 
no appropriate nursing home beds available; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. Bapitto, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Bracct, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. COHEN, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. Dominick V. 
DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dices, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Epcar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr, FAs- 


CELL): 

HER. 7261. A bill to allow the States to 
use supplemetary security income payments 
plus a State supplement of not less than 
$100 per resident per month to provide care 
for residents in nonmedical shelter care fa- 


cilities; 
Means. 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr, Kocu, 

Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 

Mr. Gruman, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 

ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKT, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. Lioyp of Tennessee, 

Mr. MAGURE, Mr, MAZZOLI, Mr. 
Murruy of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 

fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES): 

ELR. 7262. A bill to allow the States to use 
supplementary security income payments 


to the Committee on Ways and 
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plus a State supplement of not less than 
$100 per resident per month to provide care 
for residents in nonmedical shelter care 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr, Kocx, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr, RIN- 
ALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Ror, Mr. RON- 
CALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SoLarz, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. Weaver, and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7263. A bill to allow the State to use 
supplementary security income payments, 
plus a State supplement of not less than $100 
per resident per month to provide care for 
residents In nonmedical shelter care facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Comen, Mrs. CoLLINS of Minois, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dices, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. Duncan of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7264. A bill to require physician visits 
to patients in skilled nursing facilities at 
least once évery 30 days; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koc, 
Mr. Fiorio, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAwxtns, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howakrp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macume, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. Rees) : 

H.R. 7265. A bill to require physician visits 
to patients in skilled nursing facilities at 
least once ever 30 days; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KocH, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RIN- 
ALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Roz, Mr. RON- 
calito, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Sonarz, 
Mr. Srarx, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Waxman, 
Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7266. A bill to require physician visits 
to patients in skilled nursing facilities at 
least once every 30 days; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
COHEN, Mrs. CoLLINsS of Illinois, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. Dominick V, DANIELS, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. Duncan of Ten- 
nessee, Mr, Encar, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7267. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require skilled 
nursing facilities to employ at least one reg- 
istered professional nurse 24 hours per day, 7 
days a week; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Piorro, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Harercron, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. Lioyp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macumme, Mr, Mazzour, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nr, Mr. Or- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7268. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require skilled 
nursing facilities to employ at least one reg- 
istered professional nurse 24 hours per day, 
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7 days a week; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RISGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
SoLrarz, Mr. SraRK, Mr. UpaLr, Mr. 
WAxMaN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7269. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require skilled 
nursing facilities to employ at least one reg- 
istered professional nurse 24 hours per day, 
7 days a week; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. Anzuc, Mr. Baprm.o, Mr. 
Brarp of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. Brveuam, Mr. BrapemMas, Mr, 
BropHeap, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dominick 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr, EpcGarn, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. Fas- 
CELL): 

ILR. 7270. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Soclal Security Act to require that 
only licensed personnel may set up or dis- 
tribute medication in skilled nursing facili- 
ties; jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. Fiorro, Mr, Forn of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr, HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr, Howard, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr, MAGUIRE, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. Murray of New York, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of 
California, Mr, RANDALL, and Mr. 
REES) : 

H.R. 7271. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Sociai Security Act to require that 
only licensed personnel may set up or dis- 
tribute medications in skilled nursing fa- 
cilities; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr, 
Sorarz, Mr. STARK, Mr, UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Weaver, and Mr, 
ZEPERETTI) : 

H.R. 7272. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require that 
only licensed personnel may set up or dis- 
tribute medications in skilled nursing fa- 
cilities; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. 
BEARD of Rhode Island, Mr. Braco, 
Mr. BrycHam, Mr, Bravemas, Mr. 
Bropueap, Mr, Carney, Mrs, CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dominick 
V. Danrets, Mr, DELLUMS, Mr. Dracs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Evcar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. FAs- 
CELL): 

HLR. 7278. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for placing respon- 
sibility for medical care provided by skilled 
nursing facilities under titles XVIII and XIX 
in a medical director; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. Frorro, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr, HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West 
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Virginia, Mr, Henstoskr, Mr. HICKS, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs, LLOYD of Tennes- 
see, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
Mourpuy of New York, Mr. Nix, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REEs) : 

H.R. 7274, A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for placing responsibility 
for medical care provided by skilled nurs- 
ing facilities under title XVIII and XIX in a 
medical director; jointly to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, and Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kock, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr, Roprno, Mr. Roe, 
Mr, RONcALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Soiarz, Mr, Stank, Mr. UparL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7275. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for placing respon- 
sibility for medical care provided by skilled 
nursing facilities under titles XVIII and XIX 
in a medical director; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BapILLO, Mr. 
Bearn. of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr, BrapemMas, Mr. 
BRODHEAD, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COBEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
ILLINOIS, Mr, Corman, Mr. DOMI- 
NICK V. DANIELS, Mr, DELLUMS, Mr. 
Diccs, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
Encar, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7276. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require mini- 
mum ratios for nursing home personnel to 
patients and for supervisory nurses to total 
nurses; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Harrinc- 
TON, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of 
‘Tennessee, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. MAZZOLI, 
Mr, Murray of New York, Mr. Nix, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) ; 

H.R. 7277. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require mini- 
mum ratios for nursing home personnel to 
patients and for supervisory nurses to total 
nurses; Jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr, RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINaLpo, Mr. Roprvo, Mr. Ros, 
Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
SòrLarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UpaLL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr, 
ZEFERETTTI) ; 

H.R, 7278. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require mini- 
mum ratios for nursing home personnel to 
patients and for supervisory nurses to total 
nurses; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. Aszvuc, Mr. Bapruto, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. Bracor, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr, 
Bropueap, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Tilinols, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Dominick 
V. DANIELS, Mr, DELLUMS, Mr. Dracs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. Dun- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Epcar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7279. A bill to amend title 18 and 
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title 19 of the Social Security Act to require 
skilled nursing facilities to provide medically 
related social services; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Frorro, Mr. Ford of Ten- 
nessee, Mr, GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HecHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. Hetsrosx1, Mr. Hicxs, 
Mr. Howargp, Mrs. Luorp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. MAGURE, Mr. Mazzonr, Mr. 
MurPHY of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. Parrerson of Califor- 
nia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7280. A bill to amend title 18 and 
title 19 of the Social Security Act to require 
skilled nursing facilities to provide medically 
related social services; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Mr. RicHMonp, Mr. Riecie, Mr 
RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Rop, Mr. 
RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sonarz, Mr. Srark, Mr. Upar, Mr 
WaxMan, Mr. Weaver and Mr 
ZEFERETTI) ; 

H.R. 7281. A bill to amend title 18 and 
title 19 of the Social Security Act to require 
skilled nursing facilities to provide medically 
related social services; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koc, 
Ms, Aszuc, Mr. Bapw10, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BrapemMas, Mr, Bron- 
HEAD, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Coen, Mrs. CorLLINs of Illinois, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. Dominick V 
DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dicas. 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. Dun- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Encan, Mr 
Eowarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7282. A bill to require admissions con- 
tracts between nursing homes participating 
in Federal programs and the patients they 
serve; jointly to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Gruman, Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr, Hicks, Mr 
Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, Mr. 
MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. PATTERSON of California, Mr. 
RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7283. A bill to require admissions con- 
tracts between nursing homes participating 
in Federal programs and the patients they 
serve; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Rrapo, Mr. Roprvo, Mr. Ror, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
So.arz, Mr, STARK, Mr, UDALL, Mr 
Waxman, Mr, Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEFERETT!) : 

H.R. 7284. A bill to require admissions con- 
tracts between nursing: homes participating 
in Federal programs and the patients they 
serve; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. Anzuc, Mr. Bapriito, Mr. 
BEARD of Rhode Island, Mr, Bracer, 
Mr. BrycHaM, Mr. Bravamas, Mr, 
BropHeaD, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs, COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dominick 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Drccs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
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Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7285. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the updating of safety 
provisions in skilled nursing facilities; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West’ Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. Murrey of New York, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of 
California, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. 
REES) : 

H.R. 7286. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the updating of safety 
provisions in skilled nursing facilities; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Rrnatpo, Mr. Ropino, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. Roncaiio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sotarz, Mr. Starx, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7287. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the updating of safety 
provisions in skilled nursing facilities; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. Bapru.o, Mr. 
BEARD of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
BRopHEAD, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Dlinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. DOMINICK 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dregs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7288. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require nursing 
homes to post their current license, medi- 
care/medicaid certification, a list of owners 
of the facility, the names of staff, a patient’s 
bill of rights as well as a description of serv- 
ices offered by the facility and the facility's 
charges therefor; jointly to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, and Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs. Luoyp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
MourpHy of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Califor- 
nia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr, REES): 

H.R. 7289. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require nurs- 
ing homes to post their current license, medi- 
care/medicaid certification, a list of owners 
of the facility, the names of staff, a patient’s 
bill of rights as well as a description of 
services offered by the facility and the facili- 
ty’s charges therefor; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr, RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Ropino, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. Stars, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. WEAvER, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7290. A bill to amend title 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require nursing 
homes to post their current license, medi- 
care/medicaid certification, a list of owners 
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of the facility, the names of staff, a patient's 
bill of rights as well as a description of serv- 
ices offered by the facility and the facility’s 
charges therefor; jointly to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, and Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. AszuG, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
BEARD of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BrapeMas, Mr. 
BrRopHEAD, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. DoMINICK 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dices, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. Fas- 
CELL): 

H.R. 7291. A bill to require the immediate 
reporting of epidemic diseases or accidents in 
nursing homes participating in Federal pro- 
grams; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. Hetstoskt, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennes- 
see, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. 
MurPHY of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
Ortincer, Mr. PATTERSON of Califor- 
nia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7292. A bill to require the immediate 
reporting of epidemic diseases or accidents 
in nursing homes participating in Federal 
programs; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEcLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Ropino, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UpALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7293. A bill to require the immediate 
reporting of epidemic diseases or accidents 
in nursing homes participating in Federal 
programs; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. PEPPER 


(for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. Apzuc, Mr. Bapinto, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BrapEMAS, Mr. 
BropHeap, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dominick 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dic6s, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
Epowarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7294. A bill to require that State plans 
under title 19 are ratified by both the State’s 
legislative and executive branch before be- 
ing presented to the Secretary for his ap- 
proval; to require that such plans be posted 
and available to the public; to require the 
Secretary to annually review a State's com- 
pliance with such plan and to publish per- 
formance ratings for the States and creating 
a cause of action allowing title 19 recipients 
individually or as a class to bring suit 
against a State for specific performance 
when a State fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of its plan; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr, HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennes- 
see, Mr. MAGURE, Mr. MAazzoLI, Mr. 
Murpny of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OTTiIncER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7295. A bill to require that State plans 
under title 19 are ratified by both the State’s 
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legislative and executive branch before being 
presented to the Secretary for his approval; 
to require that such plans be posted and 
available to the public; to require the Sec- 
retary to annually review a State’s compli- 
ance with such plan and to publish 
performance ratings for the States and cre- 
ating a eause of action allowing title 19 
recipients individually or as a class to bring 
suit against a State for specific performance 
when a State fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of its plan; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Ruvatpo, Mr. Ropino, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Souarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEFERETT!) : 

H.R. 7296. A bill to require that State plans 
under title 19 are ratified by both the State's 
legislative and executive branch before being 
presented to the Secretary for his approval; 
to require that such plans be posted and 
available to the public; to require the Sec- 
retary to annually review a State’s compli- 
ance with such plan and to publish per- 
formance ratings for the States and creating 
a@ cause of action allowing title 19 recipients 
individually or as a class to bring suit 
against a State for specific performance when 
a State fails to comply with the provisions 
of its plan; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Poreigu Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr, BADILLO, Mr, BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracci, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BrapemMas, Mr. BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
COHEN, Mrs. CoLLins of Illinois, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. DoMINICK V. DANIELS, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. DUNCAN of Ten- 
nessee, Mr, Epncar, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7297. A bill to require the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish a rating system for nursing homes par- 
ticipating in Federal programs as a guide 
to consumers; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. Luoyp of Tennessee, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7298. A bill to require the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish a rating system for nursing homes par- 
ticipating in Federal programs as a guide to 
consumers; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RI- 
NALDO, Mr. Ropino, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
RoncaLIo, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Souarzg, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEFERETII) : 

H.R. 7299. A bill to require the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish a rating system for nursing homes parti- 
cipating in Federal programs as a guide to 
consumers; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koc, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Bracoer, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BrapEemas, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. COHEN, Mrs. Cottins of Illinois, 
Mr, CORMAN, Mr. Dominick V. Dan- 
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ILS, Mr. DeLLUMS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. DUNCAN 
of Tennessee, Mr. Epcar, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, and Mr. Fas- 
CELL): 

H.R. 7300. A bill to amend title 19 of the 
Social Security Act to require States to es- 
tablish ombudsman programs to investigate 
nursing home complaints and represent con- 
sumer interests; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocn, 
Mr. Frorio, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Guan, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. 
LLOYD of Tennessee, Mr. MAGYIRE, 
Mr. Mazzorr, Mr. MurrHy of New 
York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON Of California, Mr. RAN- 
DALL, and Mr. REEs): 

H.R. 7301. A bill to amend title 19 of the 
Social Security Act to require States to estab- 
lish ombudsman programs to investigate 
nursing home complaints and represent con- 
sumer interests; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Mr. RicuHmMonpv, Mr. Rrecte, Mr. 
RINALvo, Mr, Roprno, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
RoONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WAX- 
MAN, Mr. WEAVER and ZEPFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7302. A bill to amend title 19 of the 
Social Security Act to require States to estab- 
lish ombudsman programs to investigate 
nursing home complaints and represent con- 
sumer interests; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. Apuzs, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
BEARD of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BrycHamM, Mr. Brapgemas, Mr, 
BropHeap, Mr, Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr, Dominick 
V. Danrets, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dias, 
Mr. Downer of New York, Mr. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Eocar, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7303. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the establishment of 
an Inspector General for health administra- 
tion; jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. PEPPER, (for himself Mr. KOCH, 
Mr, FLORIO, Mr, Forp of Tennessee 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr, HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howard, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. MAGURE, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
Murrar of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
Ortincer, Mr. PATTERSON of Califor- 
nia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7304. A bill to amend the Social Secur- 
ity Act to provide for the establishment of 
an Inspector General for health administra- 
tion; jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Koca, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Roptno, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Souanz, Mr, STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEPERETTI) : 

H.R. 7305. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the establishment of 
an Inspector General for health administra- 
tion; jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocs, Ms, Aszuc, Mr. BanIiLLo, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BrycHam, Mr. Brapvemas, Mr. 
Bropueap, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 


HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dom- 
INICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Drees, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Epwaros of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R., 7306. A bill to amend titles XVII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act making un- 
lawful the offer or receipt of consideration for 
the referral of patients, clients, or customers; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr, HAWKINS, Mr. Hecuter of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr, Howargp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennes- 
see, Mr, Macume, Mr. Mazzou1, Mr. 
Murpuy of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr, RANDALL, and Mr, REES) : 

H.R, 7307. A bill to amend titles XVII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act making un- 
lawful the offer or receipt of consideration 
for the referral of patients, clients, or cus- 
tomers; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr, RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Roprvo, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. Roncaro, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
SoLaRZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. Uparn, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7308. A bill to amend titles XVII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act making un- 
lawful the offer or receipt of consideration 
for the referral of patients, clients, or cus- 
tomers; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BapILLO, Mr. 
Beard of Rhode Island, Mr. Braccr, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
Bropweap, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr, Dom- 
INICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Diccs, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Enpwarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7309. A bill to amend titles 18 and 
19 of the Social Security Act to require strict 
controls for the handling of patients’ ac- 
counts, personal expense moneys, and valu- 
ables; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Ford of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. Hawxrns, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howard, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzotr, 
Mr, Murpxuy of New York, Mr. Nrx, 
Mr. Orrrncer, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7310, A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require strict 
controls for the handling of patients’ ac- 
counts, personal expense moneys, and val- 
uables; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Koch, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
Rrmvatpo, Mr. Robino, Mr. Ror, Mr. 
RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr, STARK, Mr. Upatn, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 
ZEPERETTT) : 

H.R. 7311. A bill to amend titles 18 and 19 
of the Social Security Act to require strict 
controls for the handling of patients’ ac- 
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counts, personal expense moneys, and val- 
uables; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Interstate and Foreign 


and Means, 
Commerce. 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocn, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Isiand, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BrapEMas, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. COHEN, Mrs. Coutins of Illinois, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. Dominick V, 
DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dıccs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
CAN of Tennessee, Mr, EDGAR, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7312. A bill to make unlawful the 
solicitation or acceptance of any gift, money, 
or consideration over and above the rates 
established by the States and to make un- 
lawful the solicitation or acceptance of any 
gift, money, or donation as a precondition 
of admitting a patient to a long-term care 
facility; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koc, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Heusrosxr, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs, LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7313. A bill to make unlawful the 
solicitation or acceptance of any gift, money, 
or consideration over and above the rates 
established by the States and to make un- 
lawful the solicitation or acceptance of any 
gift, money, or donation as a precondition of 
admitting a patient to a long-term care 
facility; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocs, 
Mr. RIcHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Ror, Mr. 
RoncaLtio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UpALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7314. A bill to make unlawful the 
solicitation or acceptance of any gift, money, 
or consideration over and above the rates 
established by the States and to make unlaw- 
ful the solicitation or acceptance of any 
gift, money, or donation as a precondition of 
admitting a patient to a long-term care fa- 
cility; to the Committee on Interstate ahd 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koc, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr, Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. BropHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Conen, Mrs. Cotttns of Mlinois, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. DomINick V, 
Danrets, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, 
Mr, Downey of New York, Mr. Dun- 
caw of Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7315, A bill to amend title 19 of the 
Social Security Act to make certain re- 
quirements with respect to long-term care 
facility personnel compensated with Federal 
funds who are responsible for determining 
whether such institutions comply with 
health and safety standards required under 
such Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginla, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLoYD of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Macurre, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
Mourpuy of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr, 
OTTINGER, Mr. Patrerson of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 
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H.R. 7316. A bill to amend title 19 of the 
Social Security Act to make certain require- 
ments with respect to long-term care facility 
personnel compensated with Federal funds 
who are responsible for determining whether 
such institutions comply with health and 
safety standards required under such Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocx, 
Mr. RicHMonp, Mr. Rrecie, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
RoONcALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Souarz, Mr. Srarw, Mr. UpALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 
ZEFERETT!) : 

H.R. 7317. A bill to amend title 19 of the 
Social Security Act to make certain require- 
ments with respect to long-term care facility 
personnel compensated with Federal funds 
who are responsible for determining whether 
such institutions comply with health and 
safety standards required under such Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr, BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
CoHEN, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
CorMAN, Mr. DomMInick V. DANIELS, 
Mr. DeLLUMS, Mr. Dices, Mr. Dow- 
NEY of New York, Mr. Duncan of 
Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7318. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to require that payment forms 
submitted from nursing homes contain warn- 
ings with regard to penalties imposed under 
sections 1877 and 1909; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr, FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN,- Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7319. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to require that payment forms 
submitted from nursing homes contain 
warnings with regard to penalties imposed 
under sections 1877 and 1909; jointly to the 
Committees on Ways and Means, and Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koc, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. REGLE, Mr. 
RrINaALvo, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Ror, Mr. 
RoncaLio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Wax- 
MAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFE- 
RETTI) : 

H.R. 7320. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to require that payment forms 
submitted from nursing homes contain warn- 
ings with regard to penalties imposed under 
sections 1877 and 1909; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER, (for himself, Mr. Kocx, 
Ms. Apzuc, Mr. BADĐDILLO, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Bracor, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BrapeMas, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. COHEN, Mrs, CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. Corman, Mr, Dominick V. DAN- 
TELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dicos, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. Duncan 
of Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, and Mr. Fas- 
CELL): 

H.R. 7321. A bill to continue 100 per cen- 
tum Federal financing of the State costs in 
inspecting nursing homes and to assist the 
States, new enforcement tools such as a cita- 
tion system and protective custodianship 
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and other alternatives to license revocation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRING- 
Ton, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HecHter of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzout, 
Mr. Murpuy of New York, Mr. Nix, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7322. A bill to continue 100 per centum 
Federal financing of the State costs in in- 
specting nursing homes and to assist the 
States new enforcement tools such as a cita- 
tion system and protective custodianship and 
other alternatives to license revocation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Ricumonp, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
Rrnatpo, Mr, Ropryo, Mr. Ror, Mr. 
Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 


ZEFERETT!) : 

H.R. 7323. A bill to continue 100 per centum 
Federal financing of the State costs in in- 
specting nursing homes and to assist the 
States new enforcement tools such as a cita- 
tion system and protective custodianship and 
other alternatives to license revocation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Ms. Apzuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracs, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Couen, Mrs. CoLLINSsS of Illinois, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr, Diccs, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. DUNCAN of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRING- 
California, and Mr. FASCEEL) : 

H.R. 7324. A bill to provide 100 per centum 
Federal funding of financial audits of facili- 
ties participating in medicare and medicaid 
conducted by State personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Mr. Friorro, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. Lrorp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macurre, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
Mourpny of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Califor- 
nia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. Ress) : 

H.R. 7325. A bill to provide 100 per centum 
Federal funding of financial audits of facili- 
ties participating in medicare and medicaid 
conducted by State personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koc, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Rreciy, Mr. RI- 
NALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Ror, Mr. 
Roncalio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. So- 
LARZ; Mr.. STARK, Mr. UpALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr, Weaver, and Mr. ZEFE- 
RETTI) : 

H.R. 7326. A bill to provide 100 per centum 
Federal funding of financial audits of facili- 
ties participating in medicare and medicaid 
conducted by State personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BapīLLo, Mr. 
BEARD of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BrapeMas. Mr. 
BropHeaD, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. DOMINICK 
V. Dantets, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Drccs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
CAN of Tennessee, Mr. Epaar, Mr. 
Epwarkps of California, and Mr. Fas- 
CELL): 
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H.R. 7327. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for a system of inspec- 
tions of State inspection and enforcement 
mechanisms with regard to facilities receiv- 
ing payments under titles XVIII and XIX; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himseif, Mr. 
Koc, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs. Lioyp of Tennes- 
see, Mr, Macume, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
MurpHy of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr, PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7328. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for a system of inspec- 
tions of State inspection and enforcement 
mechanisms with regard to facilities receiv- 
ing payments under titles XVIII and XIX; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocs, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Rrvatpo, Mr. RODINO, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. RoncaLio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. SrarK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFE- 


RETTI) : 

H.R. 7329. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for a system of inspec- 
tions of State inspection and enforcement 
mechanisms with regard to facilities receiv- 
ing payments under titles XVIII and XIX; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr, BRADEMAS, Mr. 
BropHeap, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Tilinois, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. DOMINICK 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr, Dices, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
CAN of Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. ED- 
warps of California, and Mr. FAs- 
CELL) : 

H.R. 7330. A bill to authorize medicare or 
medicaid patients individually or as a class to 
bring suit for specific performance in Federal 
district court against a long-term care facil- 
ity which is in violation of its provider 
agreement; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Koc, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Harrinc- 
TON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. Hetstoskr, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs, LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. MAGURE, Mr. Maz- 
zZOLI, Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. Orrincer, Mr. PATTERSON 
of California, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. 
REES) : 

H.R. 7331. A bill to authorize medicare or 
medicaid patients individually or as a class to 
bring suit for specific performance in Federal 
district court against a long-term care facil- 
ity which is in violation of its provider 
agreement; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RopINo, Mr. Rog, 
Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI) : 

E.R. 7332. A bill to authorize medicare or 
medicaid patients individually or as a class to 
bring suit for specific performance in Federal 
district court against a long-term care facil- 
ity which is in violation of its provider 
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agreement; jointly to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Ms. ApzuGc, Mr. Baprt1o, Mr. 
Brarp of Rhode Island, Mr. Bracat, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. 
BRODHEAD, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. Cottins of 
Illinois, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. DomMINIcK 
V. DANIELS, Mr, DELLUMS, Mr. DIGGS, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. DUN- 
CAN of Tennessee, Mr. Epcar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr. FAs- 
CELL): 

H.R. 7333. A bill to authorize the States to 
incorporate financial incentives for good care 
within the context of their cost-related re- 
imbursement formulas effective July 1, 1976; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Fiorio, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Gruman, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS, Mr. 
Howard, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macumr, Mr. MazzoLīt, Mr, 
Murpny of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7334. A bill to authorize the States to 
incorporate financial incentives for good care 
within the context of their cost-related re- 
imbursement formulas effective July 1, 1976; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 


Mr. Rrnatpo, Mr. Roprno, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sonarz, Mr. STARK, Mr, UDALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr, ZEFE- 

RETTI) : 
H.R. 7335. A bill to authorize the States to 
incorporate financial incentives for good care 


within the context of their cost-related re- 
imbursement formulas effective July 1, 1976; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Koc, Ms. Aszuc, Mr, Bapru.o, Mr. 
BeEarp of Rhode Island, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
BropHeap, Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. CoLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Domrnick 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Droas, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. Dun- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr, FAs- 
CELL): 

E.R. 7336. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of direct loans for the construction 
and rehabilitation of nursing homes owned 
and operated by churches and other nonprofit 
organizations; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocn, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Foro of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. Hawktns, Mr, HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS, 
Mr. Howard, Mrs. Luoyp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. MaGurre, Mr. Mazzoxt, Mr. 
Mourpuy of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
Orrrncer, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. 
REES) : 

H.R. 7337. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of direct loans for the construction 
and rehabilitation of nursing homes owned 
and operated by churches and other nonprofit 
organizations; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocx, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Rrecre, Mr, Ri- 
Watpo, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Ror, Mr. 
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Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SoL- 
ARZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. UpALL, Mr. Wax- 
MAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFER- 
ETTI) : 

H.R. 7338. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of direct loans for the construction 
and rehabilitation of nursing homes owned 
and operated by churches and other non- 
profit organizations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocs, 
Ms, Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr, Brapemas, Mr. BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Cagney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
CouHeEN, Mrs. CoLLINs of Illinois, Mr. 
CorMAN, Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr, Diccs, Mr. Down- 
EY of New York, Mr. Duncan of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. Epwarps of 
California, and Mr, FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7339. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to provide 
grants, for the planning, development, con- 
struction, and rehabilitation of nursing 
homes in black and minority communities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr, KOCH, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forn of ‘Tennessee, 
Mr. Gruman, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkers, Mr. HEcCHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr, Hevsrosxr, Mr, Hrexs, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macuire, Mr. Mazzoui, Mr, MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr, PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 7340. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
provide grants, for the planning, develop- 
ment, construction, and rehabilitation of 
nursing homes in black and minority com- 
munities; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocn, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. REGLE, Mr. RI- 
NALDO, Mr. Roprvo, Mr. Ror, Mr. RON- 
carro, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL; Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr, WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7341. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
provide grants, for the planning, develop- 
ment, construction, and rehabilitation of 
nursing homes in black and minority com- 
munities; to the’ Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr, PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Ms. Apzuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. BropHEap, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Conen, Mrs, CoLLINS of Minois, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. Duncan of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Encar, Mr. Epwarops of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr, FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7342. A bill to authorize interest sub- 
sidy payments to assist nursing homes in re- 
pair and renovation in order to comply with 
Federal standards; jointly to the Committees 
on Banking, Currency and Housing, and In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr, Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Gruman, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HEcHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Hetstosxr, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howard, Mrs. Luorp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macurke, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. Mur- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr, Or- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES): 

H.R. 7343. A bill to authorize interest sub- 
sidy payments to assist nursing homes in 
repair and renovation in order to comply 
with Federal standards; jointly to the Com- 
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mittees on Banking, Currency and Housing, 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Ri- 
NALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Roncaro, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sovarz, Mr. STARK, Mr, Upart, Mr 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 
ZEPERETTI) : 

H.R. 7344. A bill to authorize Interest sub- 
sidy payments to assist nursing homes in 
repair and renovation in order to comply 
with Federal standards; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Banking, Currency and Housing, 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Ms. ABZUG, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr, BRADEMAS, Mr. BropHEAD 
Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
ConeN, Mrs. CoLLINs of Illinois, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS; 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr, Dicas, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. Duncaw of Tennes- 
see, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. EDWARDS of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7345. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to appropriate colleges and 
universities to assist them in establishing 
graduate programs for nurses in geriatrics 
and gerontology; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Koon, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Ford of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. MUR- 
PHy of New York, Mr. Nrx, Mr. Or- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R, 7346. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to appropriate colleges and 
universities to assist them in establishing 
graduate programs for nurses in geriatrics 
and gerontology; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocn, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEcLE, Mr. Rī- 
NALDO, Mr. Roptno, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Roncaiio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr, Wax- 
MAN, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. ZEFE- 
RETTT) : 

H.R. 7347. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to appropriate colleges and 
universities to assist them in establishing 
graduate programs for nurses in gerlatrics 
and gerontology; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr, BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BrRADEMAS, Mr. BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Carney, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mrs. 
Coxtins of Illinois, Mr. Corgan, Mr. 
Dominick V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Diecs, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. Ep- 
car, Mr, Epwarps of California, and 
Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7348. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to make it an unfair 
labor practice to discharge an employee be- 
cause he testifies before any committee of 
the Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzouz, Mr, MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nrx. Mr. Or- 
TINGE, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr, Rees): 
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ELR. 7349. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to make it an unfair 
labor practice to discharge an employee be- 
eause he testifies before any committee of 
the Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr, 
Kocu, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RrnaLpo, Mr. Robino, Mr. Rog, 
Mr. RoNncALIo, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Soriarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEHAvER, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

HR. 7350. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to make it an unfair 
labor practice to discharge an employee be- 
cause he testifies before any committee of 
the Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RICHMOND (for himself, Mr. 
Srarx, Mr. Bearn of Rhode Island, 
Mr. Parrison of New York, Mr. Nrx, 
Mr. Sorarz, Mr. Diecs, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, and Mr. MrrcHext of Mary- 
land): 

HR. 7351. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, to 
provide additional funds for youth summer 
employment programs pursuant to the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. Emery, Mr. Quiz, Mr. Lacomar- 
sno, Mr. EncuisH, Mr. Nrcnows, Mr. 
AvuCorn, Mr. Bepett, Mr. BURLISON of 
Missouri, Mr. StarK, and Mr. Carr): 

HER. 7352. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act for 
the purpose of increasing the amount of 
loans available under subtitle B of the act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, (for himself, Mr. 
MosHER, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. EscH, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. EMERY, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Luoyp of 
California, Mr. Dopp, Mr. HALL, Mr. 
KRUEGER, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. WRTH, and Mr. McCiory): 

ER. 7353. A bill to declare a national pol- 
icy of converting to the metric systsm in the 
United States, and to establish a U.S. Metric 
Board to coordinate the voluntary conversion 
to the metric system; to the Committee on 
Science and Technology. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 7354. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for the pay- 
ment of supplemental tuition allowances for 
certain veterans pursuing educational pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7355. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide counseling for certain 
veterans; to permit acceleration of monthly 
educational assistance payments to veter- 
ans; to revise the criteria for approval of 
nonaccredited courses; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself anc Mr. 
Koc): 

H.R. 7356. A bill to amend chapters 34 and 
$5 of title 38 of the United States Code in 
order to entitle veterans and widows and 
surviving children of veterans to a maxi- 
mum of 45 months of educational assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Ba- 
DILLO, Mr. Brarp of Rhode Island, 
Mr. Bracct, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
BRADEMAS, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. CAR- 
NEY, Ms. CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. Dominick V, DANIELS, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr, Dregs, Mr. DOWNEY of 
New York, Mr. DUNCAN Of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Epcar, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Forn of Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, and Mr, 
HECHLER of West Virginia): 
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H.R. 7357. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to broaden 
the coverage of home health services under 
the supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram and remove the 100-visit limitation 
presently applicable thereto, to amend part A 
of such title to liberalize the coverage of 
posthospital home health services there- 
under, to amend title XIX of such act to 
require the inclusion of home health services 
in a State's medicaid program and to permit 
payments of housing costs under such a pro- 
gram for elderly persons who would other- 
wise require nursing home care, to require 
contributions by adult children toward their 
parents’ nursing and home health care ex- 
penses under the medicaid program, to pro- 
vide expanded Federal funding for congre- 
gate housing for the displaced and the 
elderly, and for other purposes; jointly to 
the Committees on Ways and Means, and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. HEL- 
sTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howakrp, Ms, 
Luioyp of Tennessee, Mr. Mazzoxt, Mr. 
Murpny of New York, Mr. Neat, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. Orrincer, Mr. PATTERSON 
of California, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. REEs, 
Mr. RicHMoND, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
Ropino, Mr. Roe, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WAXMAN, 
and Mr. ZEFERETTT) : 

H.R. 7358. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to broaden 
the coverage of home health services under 
the supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram and remoye the 100-visit limitation 
presently applicable thereto, to amend part 
A of such title to liberalize the coverage of 
posthospital home health services there- 
under, to amend title XIX of such act to 
require the inclusion of home health serv- 
ices in a State’s medicaid program and to 
permit payments of housing costs under such 
& program for elderly persons who would 
otherwise require nursing home care, to re- 
quire contributions by adult children toward 
their parents’ nursing and home health 
care expenses under the medicaid program, 
to provide expanded Federal funding for 
congregate housing for the displaced and 
the elderly, and for other purposes; jointly 
to the Committees on Ways and Means, and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. BAaDILLO, Mr. BEARD of Rhode 
Island, Mr. BELL, Mr. Buraccr, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr, CaRNEY, 
Mrs. Cotzins of Illinois, Mr. Domi- 
NICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Dices, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Howarp, and 
Mr. Lone of Maryland): 

HR. 7359. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to broaden 
the coverage of home health services under 
the supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram and remove the 100-visit limitation 
presently applicable thereto, to amend part A 
of such title to liberalize the coverage of 
posthospital home health services there- 
under, to amend title XIX of such act to 
require the inclusion of home health services 
in a State's medicaid program and to permit 
payments of housing costs under such a pro- 
gram and to permit payments of housing 
costs under such a program for elderly per- 
sons who would otherwise require nursing 
home care, to provide expanded Federal fund- 
ing for congregate housing for the displaced 
and the elderly, and for other purposes; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Macume, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
MerEps, Ms. MINK, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. NEAL, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
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PATTERSON of California, Mr. RAN- 
DALL, Mr. Rees, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
Riecie, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sovarz, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Waxman, Mr. 
WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFERETTT) : 

H.R. 7360. A bill to amend Part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to broaden 
the coverage of home health services under 
the supplementary medical Insurance pro- 
gram and remove the 100-yisit limitation 
presently applicable thereto, to amend part A 
of such title to liberalize the coverage of 
posthospital home health services thereun- 
der, to amend title XIX of such act to re- 
quire the inclusion of home health services 
in a State's medicaid program and to permit 
payments of housing costs under such & 
program for elderly persons who would other- 
wise require nursing home care, to provide 
expanded Federal funding for congregate 
housing for the displaced and the elderly, 
and for other purposes; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Ms. AnzuG, Mr. BADĐILLO, Mr, BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, Mr. BIacct, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
BropHeAD, Mr. Carney, Mr. CARR, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr, COHEN, Mrs. 
CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. CORMAN, Mr, 
Dominick V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMs, 
Mr. Dices, and Mr. Downey of New 
York) : 

H.R. 7361. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for in-service 
training of nursing home personnel; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. FAS- 
CELL, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs, Lioyp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. 
MAGUIRE, Mr. Mazzort, Mr. MEEDS, 
and Ms. Minx): 

H.R. 7362. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for in-service 
training of nursing home personnel; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Murpuy of New York, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr, PATTER- 
son of California, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
REES, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
RrvaALpo, Mr, Roptno, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. Sorarz, Mr. Starx, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. ZEFE- 
RETTI) : 

H.R. 7363. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for in-service 
training of nursing home personnel; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADĐDILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
BRODHEAD, Mr. CaRNEY, Mr. CARR, Ms. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS, 
of Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dom- 
INICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DeLiums, Mr. 
Diccs, and Mr. DOWNEY) : 

H.R, 7364. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to schools of medicine to 
assist them in the establishment and opera- 
tion of departments of geriatrics; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr, Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Pasceit, Mr. FLORIO, Mr, Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HAR- 
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RINGTON, Mr. HawktNs; Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. Heusrosx1, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. Luoyp of 
Tennessee, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, 
Mr, Macuire, Mr. Mazzou1, Mr. 
MEEDS, and Ms. Munk)! 

H.R. 7365, A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to schools of medicine to 
assist them in the establishment and opera- 
tion of departments of geriatrics; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr, MacGuine, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
Nrx, Mr. Orrincer, Mr. PATTER- 
son of California, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
REES, Mr, RICHMOND, Mr, RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALpo, Mr. Roprno, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
RYAN, Mr. SoLaRrz, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
Upatt, Mr. Waxman, Mr. WEAVER, 
and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7365.A bill to amend title VII of the 
Publie Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to schools of medicine to 
assist them in the establishment and opera- 
tion of departments of geriatrics; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Ms. Apzuc, Mr. BanrLLo, Mr. Brarp 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Bett, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. BropHeap, Mr. Carney, Mr, 
CARR, Ms. CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, 
Mrs. CoLLINs of Illinois, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Dices, and Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York): 

H.R. 7367. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to schools of medicine to 
assist them In the establishment and opera- 
tion of continuing education programs in 
geriatrics for physicians; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr, PEPPER, 
Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr, Epwarps of California, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. Frorro, Mr. Ford of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Gruman, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. Hecuuer of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr, Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr, Lone of Maryland, 
Mr. Macue, Mr. Mazzo, Mr. 
MeEEps, and Ms. Minx): 

H.R. 7368. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to schools of medicine to 
assist them in the establishment and opera- 
tion of continuing education programs in 
geriatrics for physicians: to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Mureny of New York, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. Nrx, Mr. Orrrncer, Mr. 
PATTERSON of California, Mr. RAN- 
DALL, Mr. Rees, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. Ror, Mr. Roncanio, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Soragz, Mr. 
Srark, Mr. Upatn, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
WEAVER, and Mr. Zererertt) : 

H.R, 7369. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to schools of medicine to 
assist them in the establishment and opera- 
tion of continuing education programs in 
geriatrics for physicians; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee, Mr. 
EpGar, Mr. Eowarps of California, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr, 


Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Ms. Lioyp of 
Tennessee, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
Mr. MAGURE, Mr. Mazzorz, Mr. 
Weaver, and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R, 7370. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for 
the making of grants to appropriate colleges 
and universities to assist them in the estab- 
lishment and operation of programs for the 
training of nurse practitioners to provide 
primary health care in nursing homes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr, Nix, Mr, Orrincer, Mr, 
PATTERSON of California, Mr. RAN- 
DALL, Mr, REES, Mr, RICHMOND, Mr. 
REGLE,- Mr. RINALDO, Mr, RODINO, 
Mr, Ror, Mr. RoNcALIO, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr, WAXMAN, Mr. 
WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFERETTIY) : 

H.R. 7371. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to appropriate. colleges and 
universities to assist them in the establish- 
ment and operation of programs for the 
training of nurse practitioners to provide 
primary health care in nursing homes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. 
Pepper, Ms, Aszuc, Mr, BanILLO, Mr. 
Besrp of Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. Brace, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. BropHEAD, Mr. Carney, 
Mr. Carr, Ms. CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, 
Mrs. Coutins of Illinois, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. Dominick V. Dantets, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr, Diacs, and Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York): 

H.R. 7372. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to train certain 
veterans, with appropriate experience as 
paramedical personnel, to serve as medical 
assistants in long-term health care facilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. Eowarns of California, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr, Gruman, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Ms. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. Loxe of Maryland, 
Mr. Macutre, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
MEEDS, and Ms. Mink): 

H.R. 7373. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to train certain 
veterans, with appropriate experience as 
paramedical personnel, to serve as medical 
assistants in long-term health care facilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr, Nix, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
Patresson of California, Mr. RAN- 
DALL, Mr. Rees, Mr, RICHMOND, Mr, 
RIEGLE, Mr. Rrunatpo, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. Roncayto, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. Stark, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr, WAXMAN, Mr. Weaver, and 
Mr, ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 7374. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to train certain 
veterans, with appropriate experience as 
paramedical personnel, to serve as medical 
assistants in long-term health care facilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Prr- 
PER, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bearn of Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
Braccr, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. BropHeap, Mr, Carney, Mr. CARR, 
Ms, CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COL- 
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Lins of Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. 
DOMINICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Dices, and Mr. Downey of New 
York): 

H.R. 7375. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to appropriate colleges and 
universities to assist them in the establish- 
ment and operation of programs for the 
training. of physicians’ assistants; to -the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr, 
EnoGar, Mr. Epwarns of California, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr, FLORIO, Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Harrinc- 
TON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr, Hexsroskr, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr, Howagp, Ms, LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr, Mazzout, Mr, Meeps, 
and Ms. MINK): 

H.R. 7376. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to appropriate colleges and 
universities to assist them in the establish- 
ment and operation of programs for the 
training of physicians’ assistance; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Murpuy of New York; Mr, Neat, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTER- 
son of California, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr, RIEGLE, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Ros, Mr, 
RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. Souarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr, WAXMAN, Mr. WEAvER, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) ; 

H.R. 7377. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for 
the making of grants to appropriate colleges 
and universities to assist them in the es- 
tablishment and operation of programs for 
the training of physicians’ assistants; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Prp- 
PER, Ms. Aszuc, Mr, Bapr.no, Mr. 
Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. Bracct, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brav- 
EMAS, Mr. BropHEAp, Mr. OARNEY, 
Mr. Carr, Ms. CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, 
Mrs, COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. Corman, 
Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Diccs, and Mr. DOWNEY of 
New York): 

H.R. 7378. A bill to authorize an experi- 
mental program to provide for care for el- 
derly individuals in their own homes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
Epacar, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FORD of 
Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howagp, Ms. LLOYD 
of Tennessee, Mr, Lone of Maryland, 
Mr. MaGuire, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
Merens, and Ms. MINK) : 

H.R. 7379. A bill to authorize an experi- 
mental program to provide for care for eld- 
erly individuals in their own homes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. Nix, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON of California, Mr. RAN- 
DALI, Mr. Rees, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
REGLE, Mr, RINALDO, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr, Rog, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. Sorarz, Mr, 
STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
WEAVER, and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 
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H.R. 7380. A bill to authorize an experl- 
mental program to provide for care for eld- 
erly individuals in their own homes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, Mr. Brace, 
Mr. BrycHam, Mr. BrapemMas, Mr. 
BropHeap, Mr. Carney, Mr. Cane, Ms. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dom- 
INICK V, DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Dices, and Mr. Downey of New York: 

H.R. 7381. A bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to expand the defi- 
nition of “provider of service” to include 
“elderly day care center”; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr, PEPPER, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. Ep- 
car, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Fascett, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Harrinc- 
TON, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. Hetsrosxr, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs, LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
Mr. MaGcume, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. Meeps, 
and Ms. MINEK): 

H.R. 7382. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to expand the defi- 
nition of “provider of service” to include 
“elderly day care center”; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Mourpxy of New York, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr, PATTERSON 
of California, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. REES, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RIN- 
ALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Roz, Mr. RON- 
CALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr, 
Sonarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UpaLL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI) : 

H.R. 7383. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to expand the defi- 
nition of “provider of service” to include 
“elderly day care center”; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
BropHeap, Mr. Carney, Mr. Carr, Ms, 
CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Tllinols, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dom- 
INICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Diccs, and Mr, Downey of New 
York): 

H.R. 7384. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act to provide for 
the making of grants to appropriate colleges 
and universities to assist them in the estab- 
lishment and operation of programs for the 
training of nurse practitioners to provide 
primary health care in nursing homes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Ms. AxBzuG, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Brarp of Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. Braccr, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. Carney, Mr. 
Carr, Ms, CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, 
Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. Corman, 
Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Digcs, and Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York): 

H.R. 7385. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to en- 
courage and assist in the development on a 
demonstration basis of several carefully 
planned projects to meet the special health 
care and related needs of elderly persons in a 
campus-type setting; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr, 
Evcarn, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
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Mr. Fascett, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Forp 
of Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr, HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECH- 
LER of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD 
of Tennessee, Mr, Lonc of Maryland, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. MAzzoLI, Mr. MEEDS, 
and Mrs. MINK); 

H.R. 7386. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
encourage and assist in the development on 
a demonstration basis of several carefully 
planned projects to meet the special health 
care and related needs of elderly persons in a 
campus-type setting; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PAT- 
Terson of California, Mr. RANDALL, 
Mr. Rees, Mr, RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RODINO, Mr. Roe, 
Mr, RoncaLio, Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. Srark, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. Waxman, Mr. WEAVER, 
and Mr. ZEFERETTI)., 

H.R. 7387. A bill to authorize the Secre« 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
encourage and assist in the development on 
a demonstration basis of several carefully 
planned projects to meet the special health 
care and related needs of elderly persons in 
a campus-type setting; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PzP- 
PER, Ms. ApzuG, Mr. Bapi.10, Mr, 
Bearn of Rhode Island, Mr. Bell, Mr, 
Bracci, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. CARNEY, Mr. CARR, 
Ms, CHISHOLM, Mr. COHEN, Mrs. CoL- 
tins of Ilinois, Mr. Corman, Mr. 
DoMINIcE V. DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Dices, and Mr. Downer of New 
York): 

HR. 7388. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to require any nurs- 
ing home, which provides services under 
State plans approved under such title, fully 
to disclose to the State licensing agency the 
identity of each person who has any owner- 
ship interest in such home or is the owner 
(in whole or in part) of any mortgage, deed 
of trust, note, or other obligation secured (in 
whole or in part) by such home; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, 
Mr, Epcar, Mr, Epwarps of California, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr, Frorio, Mr. FORD 
of Tennessee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr, HAR- 
RINGTON; Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. Hetsrosx1, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. LLOYD 
of Tennessee, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, 
Mr. Macurre, Mr. Magzzorr, Mr. 
Merps, and Ms. MINK) : 

H.R. 7389. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to require any nurs- 
ing home, which provides services under 
State plans approved under such title, fully 
to disclose to the State licensing agency the 
identity of each person who has any owner- 
ship interest in such home or is the owner 
(in whole or in part) of any mortgage, deed 
of trust, note, or other obligation secured 
(in whole or in part) by such home; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Murpuy of New York, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr, Nix, Mr, Orrincer, Mr. PATTER- 
son of California, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
REES, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. REGLE, 
Mr, RINALDO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
RYAN, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. STARE, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, 
and Mr. ZEFERETTI): 

H.R. 7390. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to require ariy nurs- 
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ing home, which provides services under State 

plans approved under such title, fully to 

disclose to the State licensing agency the 

identity of each person who has any owner- 

ship interest in such home or is the owner 

(in whole or in part) of any mortgage, deed 

of trust, note, or other obligation secured 

(in whole or in part) by such home; to the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEF- 

PER, Ms. AszuG, Mr. Bapm10, Mr. 

Bearp of Rhode Island, Mr, BELL, 

Mr, Braccr, Mr, BINGHAM, Mr, BRADE- 

mas, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. Carney, Mr. 

Carr, Ms. CHISHOLM, Mr, COHEN, 

Mrs. CoLLINs of Illinois, Mr, CORMAN, 

Mr, Dominick V. DANIELS, Mr. DEL- 

LUMS, Mr. Diecs, and Mr, DOWNEY) : 

H.R. 7391. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to improve the survey and certi- 
fication process, ratesetting and fiscal audit 
methods, and general regulation of nursing 
homes and intermediate care facilities under 
the medicaid program, and to provide for 
medical, pyschological, and social assess- 
ment of long-term care patients under both 
the medicare and medicaid programs; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Per- 
PER, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
Encar, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Fuorro, Mr. Foro of Tennessee, 
Mr, GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Hetsrosx:r, Mr. HICKS, Mr. 
Howarp, Mrs, LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. MAGUIRE, 
Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MEEDS, and Ms. 
Minx): 

H.R. 7392, A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to improve the survey and certi- 
fication process, ratesetting and fiscal audit 
methods, and general regulation of nursing 
homes and intermediate care facilities under 
the medicaid program, and to provide for 
medical, psychological, and social assessment 
of long-term care patients under both the 
medicare and medicaid programs; jointly to 
the Committees on Ways and Means, and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr, Murpuy of New York, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTER- 
son of California, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Rrecte, Mr. 
RivaLpo, Mr. Ropino, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
RONcALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr: RYAN, 
Mr, Sotarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

E.R, 7393. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to improve the survey and cer- 
tification process, rate setting and fiscal audit 
methods, and general regulation of nursing 
homes and intermediate care facilities under 
the medicaid program, and to provide for 
medical, psychological, and social assessment 
of long-term care patients under both the 
medicare and medicaid programs; jointly to 
the Committees on Ways and Means; and In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, RANGEL: 

HJ. Res, 469. Joint resolution designating 
the second Sunday in June of each year as 
Children’s Day; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.J. Res. 470. Joint resolution designating 
the month of June of each year as Combat 
Huntington’s Disease Month; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. FENWICE: 

H. Con. Res. 289. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the commitment of the United 
States to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization; to the Committee on International 
Relations. 
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By Mr. MOTTL (for himself, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. KetcHum, and Mr, Mez- 
VINSKY) : 

H. Con. Res. 290. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the complexity of Federal income tax 
forms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, AuCOIN (for himself and Mr. 
Duncan of Oregon): 

H. Res. 490. Resolution disapproving the de- 
ferral of budget authority relating to emer- 
gency school aid (deferral No. D75-160) which 
was proposed by the President in his special 
message of April 18, 1975, transmitted to the 
Congress under section 1013 of the Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BADILLO (for himself, Mr. 
Evins of Tennessee, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
Appasno, Mr. Carney, Mr. RICHMOND, 
Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr, 
HunNGatTE, and Mr. CONTE) : 

H. Res. 491. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that it does 
not favor certain proposed amendments to 
the rules and regulations of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration pertaining to the impo- 
sition of maturity fees and other fees and 
charges for application preparation; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. BADILLO (for himself, Mr. 
Evins of Tennessee, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Appasgo, Mr. CARNEY, 
Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. 
BEDELL, and Mr. RICHMOND) : 

H. Res. 492. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatiyes that it does 
not favor certain proposed amendments to 
the rules and regulations of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration pertaining to the im- 
position of maturity fees and other fees and 
charges for application preparation; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. BELL, Mr. Bracor, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BropHeap, Ms, CHISHOLM; Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. Corman, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Drees, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. FaScCELL, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FORD of 
Tennessee, Mr. Hawktns, Mr. HECH- 
LER of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSEKI, 
Mr. Hicks, and Mr. HOWARD) : 

H. Res. 493. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
President should submit an action plan to 
correct abuses in nursing homes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, Mr. 
Macuire, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. NEAL, Mr, 
OTTINGER, Mr. Parrerson of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Rees, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
RINALvo, Mr. Roprno, Mr. RONCALIO, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Starx, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Wraver, and Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI) : 

H. Res. 494. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should submit an action plan 
to correct abuses in nursing homes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himseif, Mr. Frey, 
My. FRENZEL, Mr. Baucus, Ms. ABZUG, 
Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
Jerrorps, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, 
Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Macume, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
and Mr. WIRTH) : 

H. Res. 495. Resolution to amend rule 
XXVIII of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to require that all House-Senate 
conferences shall be open to the public; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself, 
Mr. Morcan, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. MiL- 
FORD, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
ConaBLE, Mr. BELL, Mr. CONLAN, Mr. 
FisHer, Mr. Dent, Mr. Hanris, Mr. 
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Wricnt, Mr, HEFNER, Mr. PATTERSON 
of California, Mr. Passman, Mr, 
PREYER, and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE) : 

H. Res, 496. Resolution establishing a select 
committee to study the problem of U.S. serv- 
icemen missing in action in Southeast Asia; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr, STARE (for himself, Mr. Ba- 
DILLO, Mr, ECKHARDT, Mr. Foiey, Mr. 
Orrtincer, Mr. Strokes, and Mr. 
WERTH) : 

H. Res. 497. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional staff members for certain Members of 
the House of Representatives, whose duties 
shall relate to certain legislative responsibili- 
ties of such Members, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 7394. A bill for the relief of Chung Ho 
Chen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7395. A bill for the rellef of C. F. 
Cheung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.. 7396. A bill for the relief of Tung 
Cheung; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 7397. A bill for the relief of Yip Chow; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7398. A bill for the relief of Chow 
Chang Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7399. A bill for the relief of Yek Ren 
Plong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7400. A bill for the relief of Cheng Fei 
Wah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 

H.R. 7401. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bes- 
sie E. Baldwin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 7402. A bill for the relief of Chief 
M.Sgt. Bernard V. Krall, U.S. Air Force; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 7403, A bill for the relief of Napoleon 
Sampson Kobla Sedziafa and wife, Margaret; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIKE: 

H.R. 7404. A bill for the relief of Christine 

Donnelly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, proposed 
amendments were submitted as follows: 
HR. 6219 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Page 2, immediately after line 6, insert 
the following: 

Src. 103. Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this section, a State or political subdivision 
with respect to which the prohibitions set 
forth in section 4(a) of this title are in ef- 
fect may institute an action in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia for a declaratory judgment against 
the United States that such State or political 
subdivision is exempted from complying with 
the requirements of this section with respect 
to all existing and prospective voting quali- 
fications, prerequisites to voting, and stand- 
ards, practices, or procedures with respect to 
voting. Such declaratory judgment shall be 
entered by the court upon proof by the State 
or political subdivision of the following cir- 
cumstances: 

“(1) The Director of the Census has de- 
termined that no less than sixty per centum 
of the eligible citizens of voting age of mi- 
nority race or color or national origin (which 
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terms include language minorities) residing 
therein on the date of the most recent gen- 
eral election for President or Members of 
Congress were registered to vote and no less 
than sixty per centum of such citizens voted 
in said election; 

“(2)(A) At all times during the 2 years 
preceding the filing of the action for a de- 
claratory judgment, there were no objections 
interposed by the Attorney General (which 
were not overridden by the granting of a de- 
claratory judgment) or the denial of a de- 
claratory judgment by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
pursuant to this section, against such State 
or political subdivision; and 

(B) At all times during the 5 years pre- 
ceding the filing of such action for declara- 
tory judgment there has been 

“(a) no final judgment of a Federal court 
that such State or political subdivision has 
denied or abridged the right to vote on ac- 
count of race, color, or in contravention of 
the guarantees of section 4(f)(2) in viola- 
tion of the 14th or 15th amendment, or any 
legislation implementing such amendments; 

“(b) no change in any voting qualification 
or prerequisite to voting, or standard, prac- 
tice, or procedure with respect to voting in 
such State or political subdivision put into 
force or effect without timely filing of a 
declaratory judgment action In the District 
Court for the District of Columbia or timely 
submission to the Attorney General pursuant 
to this Section; 

“(c) repealed any test or device as defined 
by subsection (c) of section 4 of this title 
and section 4(f)(3) and that all changes in 
any voting qualification or prerequisite to 
voting, or standard, practice, or procedure 
with respect to voting to which the Attorney 
General interposed an objection, or the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia de- 
nied an action for declaratory judgment 
pursuant to this section, in such State or 
political subdivision, have been repealed; 

“(d) no Federal voting examiner sent to 
such political subdivision or to any political 
subdivision of such State pursuant to section 
6 of this title; and 

“(e) no incident of voting discrimination 
that has denied or abridged the right to vote 
on account of race or color or in contraven- 
tion of the guarantees set forth in section 
4(f)(2) in violation of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth amendments or any legislation im- 
plementing such amendments; or if there are 
any such incidents: 

“(1) the incidents have been few in num- 
ber and have been promptly and effectively 
corrected by State or local action; 

“(2) the continuing effect of such inci- 
dents has been eliminated; and 

“(3) there is no reasonable probability of 
their recurrence in the future. 

“(3) The laws of the State or a political 
subdivision with respect to which a deter- 
mination has been made pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(b) of this title as a separate unit pro- 
vide and have been implemented to effecuate. 

“(a) An opportunity for every eligible 
citizen of yoting age residing therein to 
register to vote including the opportunity to 
register during evening hours on a reason- 
able number of days each month and on a 
reasonable number of Saturdays and Sun- 
days of each month; 

“(b) reasonable public notice of the op- 
portunity to register; 

“(c) places of registration and places for 
voting at locations with access to and not an 
unreasonable distance from the place of resi- 
dence of all eligible citizens of voting age 
residing within said State or political sub- 
division; 

“(d) reasonable provision for minority rep- 
resentation among election officials at polling 
places where minorities are registered to 
vote; 

“(e) 


apportionment plans which assure 
equal voter representation; 
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“(f) apportionment plans which avoid sub- 
mergence of cognizable racial or minority 
groups; 

“(g) removal of all unreasonable financial 
or other barriers to minority candidates; and 

“(h) adequate opportunity for minority 
representation in all local governing bodies 
where eligible citizens of voting age of a mi- 
nority race or color or national origin (which 
term includes language minorities) exceed 
twenty-five per centum of the eligible citi- 
zens of voting age residing within such po- 
litical subdivision. 

“If the Attorney General determines that 
the State or political subdivision has com- 
plied with each of the above requirements, 
then he shall consent to the entry of such 
judgment and the Attorney General shall, 
upon request, advise in advance of litigation 
whether in his opinion the above circum- 
stances exist. The court shall retain jurisdic- 
tion of any action pursuant to this para- 
graph for ten years after judgment and shall 
reopen the action upon motion of the At- 
torney General alleging that a voting quali- 
fication, prerequisite, standard, procedure or 
practice has been used with the purpose or 
effect of denying or abridging the right to 
vote on account of race or color or in con- 
travention of the guarantees set forth in sec- 
tion 4(f) (2). 

“The Director of the Census shall make 
determinations appropriate to this section 
upon request of such State or political sub- 
division and such determination shall not be 
reviewable in any court and shall be effec- 
tive upon publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister.” 

Strike out “Asian American,” where it ap- 
pears on page 7, line 8, and on page 9, line 
22. 


Strike out “American Indian,” where it 
appears on page 7, line 8, and on page 9, 
line 22. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

Page 2, immediately after line 6, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 103. Effective one day after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, section 5 of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 is repealed.” 

By Mr. KINDNESS: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “twenty” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “five”, and strike out 
the period at the end of line 6 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “, and by 
adding at the end of the first paragraph of 
such section 4(a) the following: ‘Prior to 
August 6, 1980, no such State nor subdivi- 
sion may petition the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia for such 
declaratory judgment.’ ” 

Page 10, strike out line 12 through 15 and 
redesignate succeeding sections of title IV 
accordingly. 

Page 14, immediately after line 19, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 409. Section 11 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“ *(e) (1) Whoever votes more than once in 
an election referred to in paragraph (2) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“*(2) The prohibition of this subsection 
applies with respect to any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any can- 
didate for the office of President, Vice Pres- 
ident, presidential elector, Member of the 
United States Senate, Member of the United 
States House of Representatives, Delegate 
from the District of Columbia, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands, or Resident Commissioner of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“*(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
“votes more than once” does not include the 
casting of an additional ballot if all prior 
ballots of that voter were invalidated, nor 
does it include the voting in two jurisdic- 
tions under section 202 of this Act, to the 
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extent two ballots are not cast for an elec- 
tion to the same candidacy or office.’ ” 

Page 14, immediately after line 19, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 409. (a) Section 4(a) of the Voting 
Rights Act is amended by striking out ‘the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘a United States district court’. 

“(b) Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
is amended by striking out ‘the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘an appropriate United States district court’. 

“(c) Section 13 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking out ‘District 
Court for the District of Columbia’ each 
time it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘appropriate United States dis- 
trict court’. 

“(d) Section 14 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended— 

“(1) in subsection (b), by striking out ‘the 
District Court for the District of Columbia’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘a United States 
district court’; 

“(2) in subsection (d), by striking out ‘the 
District Court for the District of Columbia’ 
the first time it appears and inserting in Heu 
thereof ‘a United States district court’; 

“(3) in subsection (d), by striking out 
‘District of Columbia’ the second time it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘district 
of a district court’; and 

“(4) in subsection (d), by striking out 
‘District Court for the District of Columbia’ 
the second time it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘district court’.” 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “twenty” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “fifteen”. 

Page 2, strike out lines 1 and 2 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) striking out ‘1975’ and inserting ‘1980’ 
in lieu thereof; and”, 

Page 2, beginning with line 7, strike out 
all down through line 15 on page 7, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 103. Sections 3 and 6 of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 are each amended by 
striking out ‘fifteenth amendment’ each time 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘four- 
teenth or fifteenth amendment’. 

“Sec. 104. Section 3 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after ‘on account of race or color’ each 
time it appears the following: ‘or national 
origin’.” 

And redesignate titles INI and IV as IT and 
II, respectively; redesignate sections 301 
through 304 as 201 through 204, respectively, 
and redesignate sections 401 through 408 as 
301 through 308, respectively. 

Strike out “Alaskan Natives” where it ap- 
pears on page 7, line 9, and on page 9, line 
22, and strike out the comma following it 
on page 9, line 22. 

Page 7, beginning with line 16, strike out 
all down through line 10 on page 10, and re- 
designate title IV as title III, and sections 401 
through 408 as 301 through 308 respectively. 

On page 11, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through the end of line 24 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 207. (a) Congress hereby directs the 
Director of the Census forthwith to conduct 
a survey to compile registration and voting 
statistics; (i) in every State or political sub- 
division with respect to which the prohibi- 
tions of section 4(a) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 are in effect, for every statewide 
general election for Members of the United 
States House of Representatives after Jan- 
uary 1, 1974; and (ii) in every State or 
political subdivision for any election desig- 
nated by the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights. Such surveys shall elicit the 
race, color, and national origin of each per- 
son of yoting age and the extent to which 
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such persons are registered to vote and have 
yoted in the elections surveyed. 

“(b) In any survey under subsection (a) 
of this section no person shall be compelled 
to disclose his political party affiliation, or 
how he voted (or the reasons therefor), nor 
shall any penalty be imposed for his failure 
or refusal to make such disclosures. Every 
person interrogated orally, by written sur- 
vey or questionnaire, or by any other means 
with respect to such information shall be 
fully advised of his right to fail or refuse 
to furnish such information except with 
regard to information required by subsec- 
tion (a), with regard to which every such 
person shall be informed that such infor- 
mation is required solely to enforce nondis- 
crimination in voting. 

On page 11, line 13, strike out “and na- 
tional origin,” and insert in lieu thereof “na- 
tional origin, and citizenship,”. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

Strike out “Alaskan Natives” where it ap- 
pears on page 7, line 9, and on page 9, line 
22, and strike out the comma following it on 
page 9, line 22. 

H.R. 6860 
By Mr. DODD: 

Page 90, immediately after line 17, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 333. RESIDENTIAL HEATING-UNIT ADJUST- 
MENTS. 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—Subpart A of chapter 
IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating 
to credits allowable) is amended by insert- 
ing immediately before section 45 the follow- 
ing new section. 

“Sec. 44E. RESIDENTIAL HEeEATING-UNIT AD- 
JUSTMENTS. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—IN the case of an in- 
dividual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
qualified heating-unit adjustment expendi- 
tures paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year with respect to any residence oc- 
cupied by the taxpayer during such year to 
the extent that such expenditures do not ex- 
ceed $50. 

“(b) Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) QUALIFIED HEATING-UNIT ADJUSTMENT 
EXPENDITURES.—The term ‘qualified heating- 
unit adjustment expenditures’ means the 
amounts paid or incurred by the taxpayer to 
adjust a residential heating unit to increase 
the fuel efficiency of such unit. 

“(2) RESIDENTIAL HEATING-UNIT.—The term 
‘residential heating-unit’ means any fur- 
mace or other heating unit which burns 
petroleum or a petroleum product (in- 
cluding natural gas) as a fuel for purposes 
of providing heating for a dwelling unit. 

“(c) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year reduced by 
the sum of the credits allowable under— 

“(1) section 33 (relating to foreign tax 
credit), 

“{2) section 37 
income), 

“(3) section 38 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property and purchases 
of certain recyclable waste), 

“(4) section 40 (relating to expenses of 
work incentive programs), 

“(5) section 41 (relating to contributions 
to candidates for public office), 

“(6) section 42 (relating to credit for per- 
sonal exemptions), 

(7) section 14 (relating to purchase of new 
principal residence) , 

“(8) section 44C (relating to insulation of 
principal residence), and 

“(9) section 44D (relating to residential 
solar energy equipment). 

“(d) Trusts AND Estates.—The provisions 
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of this section shail not apply to a trust or 
estate.” 

(b) Technical and Conforming Amend- 
ments.— 

(1) The tabie of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by inserting before the item 
relating to section 45 the following: 


“Sec, 44E. Residential heating-unit adjust- 
ments.” 

(2) Section 56(a)(2) (relating to imposi- 
tion of minimum tax) is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of clause (viii), by 
striking out "; and” at the end of clause 
(ix) and inserting In lieu thereof ", and”, 
and by inserting after clause (ix) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(x) section 44E (relating to residential 
heating-unit adjustments); and ”. 

(3) Section 56(c)(1) (relating to tax 
carryovers) is amended by striking out “and” 
at the end of subparagraph (H), by striking 
out “exceed” at the end of subparagraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and”, and by 
inserting after subparagraph (I) the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(J) section 44E (relating to residential 
heating-unit adjustments), exceed”. 

(4) Section 6096(b) (relating to designa- 
tion of income tax payment to Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund) is amended by 
striking out “and 44D” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “44D, and 44E", 
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(c) Evrective Dare—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to amounts 
paid after March 17, 1975, in taxable years 
ending after such date. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

Strike out title II (relating to energy con- 
servation taxes), beginning on line 1 of page 
29, and ending on line 24 of page 57. 

(Technical and conforming amendments.) 

Page 78, line 9, strike out “SEC. 44C.” and 
insert in lieu therof “SEC. 44A.”". 

Page 83, immediately after line 4, strike 
out “Sec. 44C." and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 44A.". 

Page 83, line 10, strike out “section 440” 
and insert in Meu thereof “section 44A”, 

Page 83, line 18, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A”, 

Page 84, line 1, strike out “section 44C(a)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A(da)". 

Page 84, line 3, strike out “section 44C" 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A", 

Page 84, line 7, strike out “and 44C" and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 44A”. 

Page 84, line 16, strike out “SEC. 44D.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 44B.”. 

Page 86, line 1, strike out “section 44C” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44A", 

Page 89, immediately after line 10, strike 
out “Sec. 44D." and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec, 44B.” 

Page 89, line 16, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”, 
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Page 90, line 1, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lleu thereof “section 44B”, 

Page 90, line 8, strike out “section 44D(d)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B(d)”. 

Page 90, line 10, strike out “section 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 44B”. 

Page 90, line 13, strike out “and 44C” and 
insert in eu thereof “and 44A". 

Page 90, line 14, strike out “44C, and 44D” 
and insert in lieu thereof “44A, and 44B”. 

Page 91, strike out line 12 and all that 
follows down through line 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(i) section 4064 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to automobile fuel 
efficiency tax), and 

“(il) section 4991 of such Code (relating 
to tax on certain business uses of petroleum 
and petroleum products),’’. 

Page 124, beginning on line 21, strike out 
“section 44C(c)(2)" and insert in lieu 
thereof “section 44A(c) (2). 

Page 124, line 25, strike out “section 
44D(c)(2)” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 44B(c) (2)”. 

By Mr. FRENZEL: 

Page 38, strike out lines 11 and 12 and in- 
sert “(1) has attained the agë of 16, and 
“(2) resides in the United States, and “(3) is 
licensed under the laws of a State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to operate a passenger 
automobile on the public highways of such 
State or District.” 


— eee ee 
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BUFFALO HONORS DOORKEEPER 
MOLLOY 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, James T. 
Molloy is nearing completion of his first 
5 months as Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives. As a native of the city 
of Buffalo, he constantly fortifies its 
claim on the title of “City of Good Neigh- 
bors.” For, first and foremost, Jim Mol- 
loy is a good neighbor. 

Following the pattern he set during his 
tenure as chief finance officer of the 
House, however, Mr. Molloy in his cur- 
rent post has continued to buttress his 
personal reputation for prompt, indus- 
trious and energetic service with a smile. 

As a close personal friend, I can read- 
ily attest to his competence and cordial- 
ity. That opinion is widely shared in the 
Buffalo area, where Mr. Molloy was hon- 
ored last weekend as the “Man of the 
Year” by the Southside Democratic 
Club. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the description of that tribute as 
reported May 17 in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express: 

HOUSE DOORKEEPER HONORED 

James T. Molloy, a native of Buffalo who is 
doorkeeper of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, was named “Man of the Year” Friday 
night by the South Side Democratic Club. 

Molloy was honored during the 19th an- 
nual installation dinner of the club, held at 
the Club Como, 1779 S. Park Ave. 

“I miss Buffalo,” said Molloy, who grad- 
uated from Bishop Timon High School, 
Canisius College and St, John’s Law School. 
But, he added, “I enjoy my job, and its not 
just a job, it’s a way of life. Unfortunately, 
though, I don’t get to Buffalo often enough.” 


300 ON HIS STAFF 


As doorkeeper, Molloy has a staff of 300 
under his direction, including the House 
Pages and other personnel needed to run 
the legislative body. The yearly payroll of 
the doorkeeping staff exceeds $3 million. The 
salary of doorkeeper is $40,000 annually, $2,- 
500 less than Senators and Representatives 
receive. 

Molloy was presented a plaque by James 
Doherty, who was installed during the din- 
ner to his second term as president of the 
South Side Democratic Men's Club, and 
Joseph Crangle, Erie County Democratic 
chairman. 

“This award,” said Crangle, “symbolizes 
a lot of work and dedicated effort by South 
Side Democrats to help people get into 
elected positions in politics.” 

DEMOCRATIC STALWART 

Doherty said the plaque is presented an- 
nually to the “man who we feel has done the 
most to foster the beliefs of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Molloy was elected house doorkeeper last 
December, unseating William “Fish Bait” 
Miller, who had held the position for 27 years. 
Prior to his election, Molloy has been chief 
finance officer of the House for five years. 

Molloy said recent night sessions at the 
House have been a “drain” in light of events 
which led to the Cambodian selzure—and 
subsequent recapture by U.S. Marines—of 
the freighter Mayaguez, as well as sessions 
dealing with the economy. 

UNEASY TENSION 


“There an uneasy tension hanging over the 
House,” he told the 280 persons at the din- 
ner. “Normally jovial congressmen with 
smiles don’t have the smiles anymore,” 
added Molloy in reference to the Mayaguez 
incident. 

Aside from Doherty, the following club 
officers were installed by Buffalo Corp. Coun- 
sel Leslie G. Foschio: 

Ed Schroer, John Shea and Ed Mahoney 
(Erie County Democratic Elections Commis- 
sioner), vice president; James Morgan, sec- 
retary, and Richard D. Keane (chairman of 
the Erie County Legislature), treasurer, 


Also, Robert McAleese, sergeant-at-arms; 
George Minnes, steward, and John Murphy, 
chairman of the board. 


AGE DISCRIMINATION AND MAN- 
DATORY RETIREMENT 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1965 made it illegal 
for an employer to discriminate against 
any individual because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. The law also 
prohibits sex discrimination in hiring. 
In 1967, the Federal Government made it 
unlawful for an employer to discriminate 
against persons below the age of 65. 

Conspicuously excluded from protec- 
tion against discrimination are those 65 
or older. Yet, according to a recent opin- 
ion poll, nearly 90 percent of the Nation’s 
employers in business, Government, and 
organized labor discriminate against sen- 
ior citizens in one way or another. More 
than 444 million of today’s seniors have 
been retired against their wishes. Ninety 
percent of these older Americans say 
they would return to work if given the 
chance. 

I have introduced legislation to end 
mandatory retirement and all other 
forms of age discrimination. My legisla- 
tion would leave to seniors themselves 
the decision as to whether or not they 
wish to work by making it unlawful for 
Government or private employers to 
terminate an employee solely on the basis 
of age. 

America’s retired senior citizens face 
crippling increases in the cost of basic 
necessities. Pensions and retirement in- 
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surance benefits have failed to keep pace 
with rising prices. Unless we outlaw all 
employment discrimination on the basis 
of age, many of our elderly will remain 
defenseless in their fight to remain self- 
reliant and independent. 

Many over-65 citizens are completely 
capable of continuing to work. Manda- 
tory retirement tells all Americans that 
at 65 their country no longer needs them. 
It offends the basic American principle 
that each person should be judged on his 
individual merits. Mandatory retirement 
denies to American enterprise the serv- 
ices of our most experienced workers. 
Discrimination on the basis of age can- 
not be defended on any ground, whether 
economic, social, or political. It is time 
to end this tragic and deplorable prac- 
tice. 


SERIOUS QUESTIONS ABOUT NSF 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


HON. JOHN B. CONLAN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. CONLAN. Mr. Speaker, very 
serious questions concerning the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s curriculum 
activities have surfaced since I first 
raised the issue of Federal funding for 
the controversial social studies course for 
10-year-olds called “Man: A Course of 
Study”—MACOS. 

Those questions were succinctly out- 
lined in an excellent article by Robert W. 
Merry in the current issue of the Na- 
tional Observer: 

Why is NSF using taxpayers’ money to 
promote and market value-oriented so- 
cial studies courses for use in schools 
nationwide? 

Why does NSF “prop up” certain cur- 
riculum materials that should be made to 
stand up on their own without Federal 
subsidies in competition with other com- 
mercially available school materials? 

Have Federal agencies like NSF be- 
come financial pork barrels dominated 
by small cliques of like-minded academ- 
ics with preferred access to choice 
grants? 

Is the so-called peer review system 
used by NSF to disburse millions of dol- 
lars for academic projects suffering from 
“cronyism”’? Are NSF bureaucrats se- 
lectively picking university reviewers to 
evaluate each others grant proposals, and 
are reviews themselves being misrepre- 
sented to push through funding of cur- 
riculum programs of questionable merit? 

Mr. Speaker, the story written by Mr. 
Merry presents a broad and well-bal- 
anced picture of the issues involved in 
NSF's curriculum activities. I would like 
to include it at this point in the RECORD: 
[From The National Observer, May 24, 1975] 
TEMPEST IN AN IGLOO: FIFTH-GRADE STUDY or 

ESKIMO CULTURE RAISES IRE OF PARENTS, 

CONGRESSMEN 

(By Robert W. Merry) 

Up around Canada’s Pelly Bay, where the 
landscape is forbidding and the climate sa- 
distic, there’s none stronger, none braver, 


none more skilled with the tools of survival 
than the legendary hunter called Kiviok, 
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who lives perpetually in the songs and segas 
of the simple but hearty Netsilik Eskimos. 
He’s a powerful man with a robust zest for 
killing caribou and finding new wives, and 
up on the ice floes he’s the subject of great 
awe. 

But here in the United States he's the 
cause of growing anger. The reason is that 
Kiviok and his people are the subject of a 
controversial fifth-grade social-studies course 
now being taught in public schools through- 
out the country. Called “Man: A Course of 
Study” (MACOS), the course is designed to 
teach youngsters the fundamental difer- 
ences between man and the rest of the ani- 
mal kingdom—various animals are studied 
too—and introduce them to a “pre-Western 
culture.” The idea, say course designers, is to 
“reduce ethnocentrism.” 

But critics allege that the “cultural rela- 
tivism” inherent in the course breeds a phi- 
losophy of situation ethics and thus under- 
mines traditional American values. Ten year 
olds, they insist, are too young to assimi- 
late such Netsilik activities as adultery, wife- 
swapping, cannibalism, female infanticide, 
and senilicide in the kind of moral vacuum 
they say the course fosters. And some are 
repelled by vivid films of Netsilik at the 
hunt, killing caribou and seals, then drink- 
ing their blood and eating their eyeballs. 

The questions surrounding MACOS aren't 
new to the world of public instruction, which 
has been increasingly buffeted in recent years 
by irate parents who don't like what their 
children are taught. In some ways, the cur- 
rent debate is a sequel to last fall's emo- 
tional ‘confrontation in Charleston, W. Va., 
where parents accused the schools of using 
“filthy,” “anti-American,” and “anti-Chris- 
tian” literature in teaching. But this time 
there’s a difference. 

The difference is that MACOS was designed 
and promoted under the sponsorship of the 
National Science Foundation (NSF), a Fed- 
eral agency that has spent nearly $7 mil- 
lion to deyelop MACOS and help get it into 
1,700 schools in 470 school districts nation- 
wide. And some critics, among them Rep. 
Olin E. Teague of Texas, are asking why the 
Government should spend so much tax 
money on a school program destined to an- 
ger many taxpayers. 

But the controversy goes deeper still, The 
issue has placed- the NSF under the micro- 
scope of official scrutiny. And those doing 
the looking see enough curious microbes to 
warrant further inquiry—in fact, several 
inquiries. 

The controversy first flared on a national 
scale in the House Science and Technology 
Committee, which Teague heads. He has ini- 
tiated an independent citizens’ review of 
NSF's policy of disseminating school cur- 
ricular. Meanwhile, NSF director H. Guyford 
Stever, responding to questions raised in 
Teague’s committee, has initiated his own in- 
ternal review. Teague also has requested a 
separate investigation by the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Federal watchdog 
agency. 

These investigations in turn have uncov- 
ered what Teague calls “possible tax and fi- 
nancial irregularities” involving recipients 
of NSF funds who developed and helped dis- 
tribute the course. Those matters, sources 
say, have been sent to the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

The controversy surrounding MACOS rep- 
resents an apparent new awareness of a long- 
time trend: increasing Federal influence over 
what the nation’s school children are taught. 
Among the questions raised: 

What is the authority for NSF involye- 
ment in curriculum “implementation,” that 
is, marketing and promoting course offerings? 
Its officials say NSF received that authority 
at its birth and has been encouraged by Con- 
gress to use it. Critics dispute that. 

Does NSF promotion of school curricula 
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constitute an unfair incursion into the 
marketplace of private textbook publishers? 
MACOS' critics contend that courses de- 
veloped at Government expense should have 
to stand the test of the marketplace. NSF 
officials reply that Government assistance is 
necessary when the marketplace doesn’t pro- 
duce needed curriculum innovations. 

Have Federal agencies such as NSF be- 
come financial pork barrels dominated by 
small cliques of like-minded academics with 
preferred access to choice grants? Critics of 
MACOS, pointing to the network of grants 
issued to disseminate the course, suspect the 
answer is yes. NSF officials insist clique dom- 
inance of grants is prevented by the agency’s 
peer-review system, which solicits independ- 
ent evaluations of grant proposals from out- 
side academics. 

But is the peer-review system ever abused? 
NSF officials say the system is working fine, 
But critics, including some inside NSF, say 
the system suffers from cronyism, that bu- 
reaucrats handling the grants know what 
kinds of reviews they will get from which re- 
viewers and that they act accordingly. 

TWO INTERRELATED ISSUES 

In addition, there are allegations that if 
the bureaucrats don’t like the reviews they 
simply edit out the objectionable portions 
in summaries prepared for further NSF scru- 
tiny. According to Government sources, evi- 
dence of one such incident—involying de- 
velopment of a high-school science 
curriculum—was reported to NSF planning 
director Joel Snow. But that information al- 
legedly was omitted from a draft report for- 
warded to NSF’s Science Education Advisory 
Committee. Snow denies the allegation, say- 
ing the official who reported the matter to 
him had misread the file, but the matter was 
cleared up before the draft report went to 
the advisory committee. 

While the questions hovering over NSF 
may seem far removed from the primitive 
folk of Pelly Bay, it was the MACOS con- 
troversy in local school districts dotting the 
land that first generated congressional inter- 
est in the issue. But it is NSF’s involvement 
in MACOS that sustains that interest. So 
there are actually two interrelated issues. 

First there’s the issue of the course itself. 

MACOS, says Frances Link, an associate of 
Curriculum Development Associates, Inc. 
(CDA), which distributes the course, is 
based on the “notion of cross-cultural under- 
standing.” Mrs. Link says she appreciates 
why some people get upset when schools 
concentrate on different cultures. But 
there’s a difference, she says, between in- 
doctrination and understanding. 

APPRECIATION——OR PREOCCUPATION? 

“Because you study a different culture, 
does that mean you are giving it credence?” 
she asks. “Are you necessarily trying to get 
children to take on the beliefs of the other 
group? That's not what this course tries 
to do.” 

Instead, she says, the course tries to high- 
light the characteristics that intersect ail 
cultures and link all humankind. The idea 
is to foster an appreciation of alien customs 
and reduce the tendency to draw value judg- 
ments about them. “We believe that when 
children study a different culture they begin 
to understand their own culture better and 
that they love their own equally well.” 

But according to Dr. Rhoda Lorand of Long 
Island University, a child psychologist, the 
course does more than familiarize young- 
sters with a foreign culture. It causes a pre- 
occupation with infanticide, senilicide, and 
the gory details of animal slaughter, she 
says, addings that it also aims to make such 
practices seem acceptable. 

NO CULTURAL COUNTERWEIGHTS 


“The children,” she writes, “are forced to 
identify with the customs through role- 
playing....In the enactment of one myth, 
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a child was required to play the role of the 
elderly grandmother who clings to a boat 
[that] is about to leave her behind to die. 
Another child was assigned the role of her 
offspring, who chops off the grandmother's 
fingers. ...”” 

Some critics are convinced MACOS reduces 
not only “ethnocentrism” but also a young- 
ster’s commitment to his own heritage of 
morals and beliefs, The course threatens 
Western values, these people contend, simply 
by refusing to recognize their sanctity. 

The controversy narrows down to the con- 
cept, fundamental to MACOS, that beliefs, 
values, and social systems are the product of 
external circumstances such as climate and 
geography rather than natural law, religious 
truths, or characteristics inherent in a peo- 
ple. Thus, say the critics, when MACOS 
teaches 10 year olds that Netsilik Eskimos 
allow their female babies to die because they 
can’t provide food when they grow up, or that 
Eskimo “song partners” are such close friends 
that they borrow each others’ wives, the 
course offers no cultural counterweight in 
behalf of the students’ own Western ideals. 

Critics also complain that after learning 
about Netsilik culture, MACOS students are 
sent out to observe their friends and familles 
with the same kind of detachment anthropol- 
ogists applied to the Eskimos. This, they say, 
corrodes student respect for their social cus- 
toms. 

Says Susan Marshner of the Heritage Foun- 
dation, a conservative research organization 
in Washington, D.C.; “Just as they are taught 
that Netsilik customs such as adultery, in- 
fanticide, casual attitude toward murder, 
and senilicide are merely the product of the 
Eskimos’ austere surroundings, the students 
are led to believe their own customs also are 
environmentally determined.” 


THE ‘ATTITUDE CHART’ 


And that, she says, leads to an attitude of 
“situation ethics.” An example, she says, is 
the MACOS “attitude chart,” on which stu- 
dents write down their feelings toward cer- 
tain topics. One topic is “stealing,” Students 
are asked to relate their feelings toward steal- 
ing, then reveal what would change those 
feelings. Other topics on the attitude chart 
are Russia, guns, boys and girls, urges, and 
cigarettes. 

Such things as the MACOS attitude chart 
and clinical discussions of values have 
ignited anger in hundreds of school dis- 
tricts, according to letters and news clip- 
pings received by Rep. John Conlan, the 
Arizona Republican who spearheaded the 
anti-MACOS drive in Congress. Conlan says 
the Federal Government shouldn't be pro- 
moting such controversial fare, whatever its 
merits. Conlan’s efforts, therefore, are con- 
centrated on the second issue, NSF’s role in 
promoting the course. 

Conlan objects to what he considers a 
cozy alliance between cash-dispensing bu- 
reaucrats and social engineers whose influ- 
ence in education is wielded without regard 
to public attitudes and feelings. The history 
of MACOS, he says, reflects his characteriza- 
tion. 

That history begins in 1963, when the 
original MACOS grant was awarded to Edu- 
cation Development Center (EDC), of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 8 nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to innovation in education. Four years 
later, after receiving $4.8 million in NSF 
grants, EDC had a curriculum ready to mar- 
ket. But the nation’s textbook publishers 
weren’t interested. It was too expensive, they 
said, and too controversial. Some concluded 
it wasn't a good program. More than 50 
turned it down. 

So EDC asked for more NSF funds to pro- 
duce an inventory of curriculum sets and es- 
tablish a “dissemination network” to pub- 
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licize MACOS. NSF financed a five-week EDC 
workshop in Boston to familiarize academics, 
teachers, and school administrators with the 
curriculum. 

Many of these persons then became part of 
a dissemination network, applying for their 
own NSF grants for local MACOS workshops. 
Explains Peter B. Dow, EDO senior associ- 
ate: “We were trying to develop a prototype 
of what might become a professional dissem- 
ination system—no salesmen but profes- 
sionals to supply information and training 
directly to schcols.” 

Dow says EDC was interested only in the 
prototype; it was implicit that the Federal 
Government wouldn’t finance dissemination 
of the course indefinitely. But he concedes 
that MACOS never would haye made it with- 
out that prototype. 

NSF AID CONTINUED 


As it turned out, though, NSF didn't stop 
financing dissemination after CDA contract- 
ed to publish the materials in 1970, shortly 
after CDA was formed. In fact, NSF has fun- 
neled an average of $220,000 a year into 
MACOS workshops and seminars since 1971. 

That support is equal to what CDA itself 
spends for dissemination, But the CDA fig- 
ure includes all indirect overhead costs at- 
tributable to promotion; CDA’s direct dis- 
semination expenditures are much less than 
the Government's. And critics say CDA re- 
ceived another incentive at Government ex- 
pense because the contract between CDA and 
EDC, subject to NSP approval, provided for 
only a 3 per cent royalty to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That’s about half the normal rate 
for elementary school courses, according to 
textbook-industry officials, who don't look 
kindly on the NSF's relationship with EDC 
and CDA. 

Willard Wirtz, CDA chairman and former 
Secretary of Labor, emphasizes that no NSF 
funds went directly to CDA. He also says the 
old dissemination network established by 
EDC at Government expense has been largely 
incorporated into CDA’s own dissemination 
machinery. 

EDC's Dow adds that although an EDC- 
CDA contract requires EDC to maintain the 
old network of “regional centers” established 
before the contract was signed, that hasn't 
been done, and those now applying for NSF 
grants for MACOS workshops are doing it on 
their own. (This year’s grants total $210,000, 
but many of those workshops will dissemi- 
nate information abouf other courses be- 
sides MACOS.) 


ANOTHER COURSE PLANNED 


But Representative Conlan remains skep- 
tical, especially since EDC currently is in- 
volved in creating another disseminaton pro- 
totype, this one for a MACOS sequel called 
“Exploring Human Nature.” The NSF grant 
for the prototype also authorizes further dis- 
semination of MACOS; in fact, the an- 
nounced two-year goal of the network is to 
implement EDC curricula—including MA- 
COS—in a minimum of 1,900 additional 
classrooms nationwide. 

“They have the thing set up,” says a Con- 
lan aide. “All they have to do now is crank 
whatever they want into it.” 

Dow retorts that those connected with 
MACOS never foisted the course on any 
school district. Local freedom of choice has 
prevailed, he says, but that freedom will be 
diminished if Conlan and his congressional 
allies succeed in curtailing Federal support 
for courses such as MACOS. 

Meanwhile, as the debate continues, 
Teague's citizens’ panel and the GAO con- 
tinue their inquiries, And Kiviok, the Net- 
silik answer to Beowulf, continues to dance 
in the minds of Eskimo and Westerner alike, 
unmindful of all the trouble he has caused. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MARJORIE HOLT: 
“ARE WOMEN MORE HONEST 
THAN MEN? 


HON. ROBERT E. BAUMAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, achieving 
honesty in Government is a problem as 
old as the Republic. The subject has 
been treated with vigor in all of the 
media recently, and it is interesting to 
note that the focus almost invariably 
turns to women in politics. 

One of the most thoughtful articles I 
have read on the subject appeared in the 
May issue of Today’s Health magazine, 
entitled “Are Women More Honest Than 
Men?” It is based on the views of one of 
our most distinguished colleagues, 
Representative MARJORIE HOLT, and re- 
flects very well the ability, drive, and 
forthright honesty with which she has 
impressed us here. I commend this ar- 
ticle to your careful attention, and insert 
it in the Recorp at this point: 

ARE WOMEN MORE Honest THAN MEN?—Not 
NECESSARILY, SAYS CONGRESSWOMAN MAR- 
JORIE HOLT, WHO Has EARNED A REPUTATION 
ON CAPITOL HILL AS A CHAMPION OF INTEG- 
RITY 

(By Ellen Sullivan) 

It has been many months since the tawdry 
business of Watergate shook the nation’s 
soul with all its shocking revelations of dis- 
honesty at the highest level of federal gov- 
ernment. As the scandal unfolded, public 
indignation mounted to an unprecedented 
high. The nation was jolted into demanding 
that its elected officials be honest citizens, 
Today, Watergate has all but faded from the 
headlines—but not from people's memories. 
Perhaps more firmly than ever before, na- 
tional scrutiny now fastens on our public 
officials and principally on those who guard 
the people's trust—our elected representa- 
tives in the new, 94th Congress. 

More particularly, in this era of female 
liberation, the spotlight glares on the 18 
women who sit today in the U.S. House of 
Representatives (there are no women in the 
Senate at this time), for in assessing Water- 
gate, one fact leaps from the list of collab- 
orators: No woman was involved in plan- 
ning the Watergate break-in, or the per- 
fidious cover-up. But as the number of 
women in Congress increases and their power 
grows, one might well speculate whether 
they, too, may succumb to the blandish- 
ments of corruption. Could they, in fact, 
come to resemble some male politicians— 
knee-deep in the mire of political scandal? 

In the words of one female representative 
who has earned a reputation as a champion 
of integrity: “All of us—both men and 
women—are people. The fact that one is a 
woman cannot, in itself, guarantee her im- 
munity from involvement in political cor- 
ruption. Today, we have only a few women 
in Congress. And when there are greater 
numbers of women here, we'll see more 
varied kinds of women. But certainly the in- 
creased numbers won't turn an honest 
woman into a dishonest woman.” 

Veteran government-watchers are talking 
about this representative, Marjorie Sewell 
Holt [R-Md.|, now in her second term from 
Maryland's fourth district. They say she is a 
powerful “comer” on Capitol Hill, where her 
gadfly stings are probing deeply into the 
Washington conscience. 
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Holt is a likely subject to ask about hon- 
esty: It was the foundation on which she 
built her burgeoning political career. A 
graduate cum laude, from the University of 
Florida Law School, in Gainesville, in 1950, 
she married electronics engineer Duncan Holt 
and spent the next 10 years rearing their 
three children. Then, in 1960, when her 
youngest entered grammar school, she be- 
gan to practice law, and a childhood dream 
was revived. 

“Ever since I had been in junior high school 
it was my ambition to be in the U.S. House 
of Representatives," explains Congress- 
woman Holt, whose Sewell ancestors have 
been prominent Maryland citizens since the 
1670s. “But when I started practicing as an 
attorney, it was terribly difficult for a woman 
to win a legislative post.” 

Marjorie Holt saw her opening wedge in 
1966 and announced that she would run for 
election as clerk of the county’s state circuit 
court, an office then held by a former state 
senator and long-time political boss of the 
county. She campaigned four-square to 
clean up the court system and told every 
voter she met that honesty was her watch- 
word. She won a stunning upset victory and 
repeated her performance four years later, 
winning over another tough opponent. Under 
her tenure—as a lawyer in the county courts 
sees it—“Holt pushed the courts here into 
the twentieth century,” completely eliminat- 
ing the backlog of cases. 

In 1972, she decided to run for Congress 
against formidable odds: Maryland had 
never sent a woman to Congress in any gen- 
eral election, and the political party affilia- 
tion of her district was three-to-one against 
her. But Holt went in swinging, campaigned 
for honesty and efficiency in government, 
and promised her constituents an open- 
door policy. On election day, she swept close 
to two-thirds of the total votes. Again in 
last November’s congressional race, almost 
66 percent of the voters cast their ballots 
for the incumbent, Marporie Sewell Holt. 

If the lady lawmaker from suburban Balti- 
more is the tiger her congressional reputa- 
tion implies, appearances are certainly de- 
ceiving. After an arduous day in the 
House, voting on complicated legislation and 
questioning witnesses in tension-filled com- 
mittee hearings, Marjorie Holt was as fresh 
as the proverbial daisy when we visited her 
one warm sp: afternoon. Poised and se- 
rene in.a bright blue silk dress, she listened 
attentively to our questions and replied in 
a soft, Maryland voice. 

“I don't think that women are inherently 
more honest than men,” she began after 
some reflection. “First of all, I know many 
honorable men in public life who refuse 
to involve themselves in any impropriety. 
And I know many women who do. But I 
wonder if there is something in our customs, 
our mores,” she asks, “that has pushed some 
men off the straight and narrow? 

“In other words, have the roles which men 
and women traditionally play caused some 
women to put too much pressure on men— 
pressure that has made some of them dis- 
honest? For example, traditionally men have 
had to provide for their families,” she points 
out, “Have some women, consciously or un- 
consciously, demanded too much success, too 
many trappings of prosperity? I'm not ignor- 
ing the fact that some men are overly ambi- 
tious and corruption prone on their own. But 
I'm posing this as a question, so that both 
men and women might meditate a bit about 
the root causes of such startling political 
malevolence as Watergate.” 

But hasn't the post-Watergate demand for 
greater integrity in elected officials placed 
an especially heavy burden on the female 
minority of Capitol Hill? 
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“Overall, what has emerged from the whole 
Watergate spectacle is that our system of 
government is working,” the congresswoman 
notes with satisfaction. “The system has 
purged itself of wrongdoers, and this is forc- 
ing both men and women in public office to 
place prime value on honesty. 

“Now, as far as women in Congress are 
concerned, we are keenly aware of the voters’ 
demand that we, as lawmakers, conduct our- 
selves with integrity. I certainly believe that 
we are all striving to be more honest. In fact, 
we are doing everything to assure that we act 
as honorably as possible. Oh, yes,” she con- 
cedes good-naturedly, “we know that we are 
being watched.” 

Marjorie Holt is one woman who has noth- 
ing to hide from her constituents, She prom- 
ised them honesty, ...It was not an empty 
promise. On the floor of the House, the pe- 
tite, dark-haired representative has openly 
charged her colleagues with “perpetrating a 
fraud on the American people. Your reckless 
overspending programs are pouring billions 
of worthless paper doliars into our economy. 
It is this inflated money that is making 
prices spiral. It is dishonest, a practice fit for 
scoundrels . . . bamboozling the public with 
the same old deceit.” 

On roll-call votes, Congresswoman Holt 
casts a resounding no against “the irrespon- 
sible big spenders who call for more federal 
snoopers into the privacy of our income-tax 
returns, and more arrogant bureaucrats with 
a police-state mentality who want to dictate 
everyone’s job, everyone’s neighborhood, and 
the upbringing of all our children.” 

Such candor has regularly scorched the 
members of the House Administration Com- 
mittee, which regulates all congressional ex- 
pense accounts. Marjorie Holt is the com- 
mittee’s only female member. “Under the 
new ‘reform’ rules adopted by the House,” 
she says scornfully, “the Administration 
Committee can increase the expense and 
travel allowances of Congress members with- 
out any roll call by the full House. The losers 
will surely be the taxpayers. The new rules 
have also restored proxy voting... . This is 
encouraging widespread absenteeism, and 
it is giving some chairmen almost total power 
in their important bailiwicks. This ‘reform’ 
talk is nothing but hypocrisy.” 

Congressional mores are not her only con- 
cern, Holt is waging a tough campaign 
against the rising tide of violent crime; she 
recently sponsored a bill that mandates a 
five-year prison sentence for anyone who 
commits a serious crime with a firearm. She 
hopes that it will help to ‘stop the courts 
and parole systems from using prisons as 
revolving doors for criminals.” Another of 
her bills is the “medicredit” program of the 
American Medical Association, designed to 
give all Americans under the age of 65 com- 
plete hospital and physican care through 
private insurance coverage. In addition, 
Marjorie Holt is the first and only woman 
member of the very complex, joint Senate- 
House Technology Assessment Board, which 
determines the nation’s present and future 
technological needs. 

She also finds time to be one of Capitol 
Hill’s most effective lawmakers for women’s 
rights. She cosponsored the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act, recently voted into law, 
which prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of sex or marital status in granting financial 
credit. She has sponsored similar legislation, 
not yet passed, on obtaining insurance. 
Marjorie Holts name is in a bill to examine, 
dispassionately, the Supreme Court decision 
on abortion, to ascertain if different legisla- 
tion might-be needed; the Rape Prevention 
and Control Act to examine the effectiveness 
of rape laws and methods of treating rape 
victims; and a bill to study the problems of 
women prisoners. Moreover, as a member of 
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the House Armed Services Committee and 
two of its subcommittees. Holt has helped 
halt many military regulations that dis- 
criminate against women in recruiting and 
on duty. 

Altogether a big job for anyone. But is 
honesty a stumbling block to more women 
being elected to such infiuential offices? “On 
the contrary,” she says: “As I succeed in 
something, I find that honesty is the passkey 
to other women’s winning election to office. 
For instance, many men have told me, ‘I 
voted for you. You're doing a good job, and 
you are honest. Therefore, I would vote for 
another women.’ As a result, since I was 
elected to Congress many other women have 
run for office, and they tell me that my suc- 
cess inspired them to run,” 

For women contemplating a career, Mar- 
jorie Holt sees an excellent chance for suc- 
cess, but offers a word of advice. “The big 
danger we women face today,” she cau- 
tions, “Is in getting paranoid about being 
women. If we just face up to the responsi- 
sibilities that we are assuming, I think we 
will be eyen more successful. If one just acts 
like a person, one will be treated like a 
person.” 

Finally, for women of integrity who aspire 
to public life, Congresswoman Holt predicts 
a bright future indeed: “As the childbearers 
of society, we women have developed an 
attitude of service. This is very satisfying and 
very good. It will stand us in good stead of 
be—not self-serving politicians—but honest 
public servants.” 


DEDICATION OF THE SITE OF THE 
GARDEN OF PEACE, THE ADMIRAL 
NIMITZ CENTER 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to my colleagues’ at- 
tention the remarks of Representative 
ROBERT KRUEGER at the dedication of the 
site of the Garden of Peace, the Admiral 
Nimitz Center in Fredericksburg, Tex. 
In attendance at the dedication was Dr. 
Manfred Abelein, a member of the Ger- 
man Bundestag, whom I recently had the 
privilege of hosting through the Franco- 
German-American parliamentary ex- 
change program. 

The article follows: 

Admiral Fukuchi, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: I’m pleased to be here 
today at the Admiral Nimitz Center, in the 
town which is the birthplace of Fleet Acmiral 
Chester Nimitz, to Join Admiral Fukuchi in 
dedicating the Garden of Peace on this site. 
I’d like to introduce to you Dr. Manfred 
Abelein, a friend of Fredericksburg, and a 
friend of the United States. In the German 
Bundestag he is the spokesman for foreign 
affairs for his Party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, which is the Party of Dr. Ade- 
nauer and Dr. Erhard, both of whom have 
been here before. I hope that on this auspi- 
clous occasion, Fredericksburg, a city which 
has enjoyed visits from two German Chan- 
cellors before, might be having a third with 
us. 

It is fitting that three of the nations which 
fought in World War II should be repre- 
sented here today in the common interest 
of peace, In walking through the museum 
garden this afternoon, one of the striking 
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things was that we see this museum as a 
museum of what should be—with its instru- 
ments of war all broken. We all look forward 
to the day when we will be able to turn our 
swords into plowshares. This garden reminds 
us that we have the capacity to live in friend- 
ship and look together to the bonds which 
unite rather than those which diyide. Our 
Creator may have created rivers and con- 
tinents, but it was mankind that created 
differences between nations, If there is any 
task before us in the time ahead, it will be 
to see if the people of the three great na- 
tions represented here, the United States, 
Japan and Germany, marshal their forces 
together for the benefit of growing democra- 
cies and a free world. 


NEEDLESS NEW BUREAUCRACY 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, we are already overrun and 
eaten alive by Government agencies, so 
I believe the last thing we need is another 
one—in this case, one which will fight 
other agencies for the privilege of regu- 
lating noise. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has been fighting that other 
oppressive bureaucracy, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, for 
jurisdiction over noise. Both of these 
agencies are given to making unreason- 
able and expensive demands upon em- 
ployers which cause high prices, busi- 
ness failures, and loss of jobs. Both oper- 
ate in a high handed manner which used 
to be alien to the United States, but 
which, alas, is taking root and spreading. 

The noted author Dan Smoot has done 
a careful job of documenting the EPA’s 
origin, some of its irrational blunders, 
and the sky’s-the-limit “empire” called 
the environment which is claimed as 
the EPA's domain. His article appeared 
in The Review of the News on April 30, 
1975. 

The article follows: 

Tse DAN Smoot REPORT: WE MUST ABOLISH 
THE E.P.A. 

Anyone who has ever heard the rolling of 
big newspaper presses knows that press rooms 
are noisy places. People who work in them 
can wear ear plugs or shields, but some would 
rather endure the consequence of too much 
noise than the nuisance of wearing protec- 
tive devices. To the extent that technology 
and economics render it feasible, industry 
abates noise by proper engineering design 
and installation. Yet, whatever is done, in- 
eluctable reality remains: Press rooms are 
noisy places, 

But reality is not always acceptable to bu- 
reaucracy. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Adminitsration (O.8.H.A.) has pro- 
mulgated noise-abatement regulations 
which would cost the American newspaper 
industry untold millions, (The estimate is 


$13.5 billion for American industry as a 
whole.) That is bad, But one can go from 
bad to worse, especially if caught in a cross- 
fire between two federal regulatory agencies 
competing with each other for dominion 
over the lives and properties of the people. 
The Environmental Protection Agency claims 
jurisdiction over noise under the Noise Con- 
trol Act of 1971. Condemning O.5.H.A.’s 
noise-abatement regulations as too lenient, 
E.P.A, has now issued its own—which would 
cost the newspaper industry many millions 
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more. (The estimate is $31.5 billion for 
American industry as a whole.) 

When federal regulatory agencies get in- 
volved in a struggle for power, they nearly 
always win. So, it is possible that both 
O.S.H.A. and E.P.A. will win this one—that 
each will be allowed to issue whatever regu- 
lations it pleases and that industry will be 
obliged to satisfy both. 

Both O.S.H.A, and E.P.A. are illicit, in the 
sense that there is no constitutional author- 
ization for either to exist. In contemplating 
what to do about them, we must necessarily 
be extremist. We must resolve either to kill 
them or to let them kill us. No middle ground 
is possible. An illicit federal regulatory 
agency can be abolished, but it cannot be 
tamed. 

Legislation to abolish O.8.H.A. is pending. 
Congress should enact it immediately, and 
should also abolish E.P.A. before the harm 
it does becomes irreparable. 

HOW THE E.P.A. GOT US 


Getting rid of E.P.A. will be different from 
getting rid of O.S.H.A. The E.P.A. was not 
created forthrightly by a law of Congress en- 
acted in compliance with constitutionality 
prescribed legislative process. President Nixon 
created E.P.A. by an Executive Order called a 
Reorganization Plan. It was deemed to have 
become law not because Congress legislated 
it (as required by the Constitution) but be- 
cause Congress had done nothing about it. 

This unlawful way of making federal law 
has been practiced since 1949, when Presi- 
dent Truman proposed, and Congress en- 
acted, the Reorganization Act of 1949. As 
enacted, later amended, and several times 
extended by Congress, this law authorized 
the President to reorganize the Executive 
branch of government, abolishing or com- 
bining old agencies, and creating new ones, 
pretty much as he pleases, except that he 
cannot abolish or create a Cabinet-level De- 
partment. The President then submits his 
reorganization plan to Congress. Either 
chamber can kill the plan, at any time 
within sixty days, by a majority vote of a 
quorum of its Members. If neither House 
takes such action within sixty days, the Presi- 
dential reorganization plan automatically 
becomes law. 

That is how we got the Environmental 
Protection Agency. On July 9, 1970, President 
Nixon submitted a reorganization plan to 
create E.P.A. as the general regulatory agency 
in the feld of environmental protection. 
Congress having taken no action, the plan 
became law in September. President Nixon 
created the E.P.A, on December 2, 1970, giving 
it certain responsibilities formerly exercised 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Interior, the Na- 
tional Alr Pollution Control Administration, 
and so on. 

Such Presidential reorganization plans are 
usually justified with the argument that 
they will achieve efficiency and savings by 
eliminating overlapping activities of federal 
agencies, That claim was perfunctorily made 
for the Environmental Protection Agency in 
1970, and little has been said since about 
savings and efficiency. In the first two and 
one-half years of its existence, Congress ap- 
propriated $5.8 billion for E.P.A.; but there 
were no corresponding reductions in the 
budgets of agencies which had given up reg- 
ulatory activities to EP.A. Not that there 
was much pretense in 1970 that E.P.A. was 
being created for economy in government op- 
erations. Creation of the agency was essen- 
tially (almost openly) a political appeal to 
the small but militant and well-financed 
environmentalist lobby. The appeal was made 
simultaneously, and for identical reasons, 
by a power-corrupted man in the White House 
already jockeying for political advantage in 
the 1972 Presidential elections, and by his 
power-hungry political rivals in Congress. 
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The environmental lobby was accusing the 
Atomic Energy Commission of being so -in- 
terested in its responsibility for energy de- 
velopment that it was neglecting its duty to 
protect the environment. The Agriculture 
Department was accused of being so inter- 
ested in allowing private business and agri- 
cultural interests to profit from pest control 
that it was neglecting its duty to protect 
the environment against harmful pesticides. 
And so on. The E.P.A., however, would have 
singleness of purpose, with no mission except 
to protect the environment. That is the 
promise made in 1970 to win political sup- 
port from the environmentalist lobby: E.P.A. 
would ignore the reality of energy problems, 
of economies, of raging inflation, of stagnat- 
ing productivity, of crippling taxation—and 
would demand instant environmenal purity. 

In actual operations, the Environmental 
Protection Agency does not appear to have 
been that bad. The E.P.A. and the militant 
environmental groups have often appeared 
to be on opposite sides of the environmental 
controversies. But appearances can be de- 
ceiving. 

THE GREAT DDT BAN 

The E.P.A, had hardly come into existence 
before it was the target of a lawsuit filed by 
the Environmental Defense Fund and the 
Sierra Club, regarding the use of DDT. Un- 
der political and litigation pressures from 
these environmental groups, the government 
had been restricting the use of DDT, and 
Mr. Nixon had been promising to “phase 
out” its use entirely. But the environmen- 
talists sued to make the new environmental 
agency prohibit immediately all remaining 
DDT usage. In January, 1971, a federal dis- 
trict court in Washington, D.C., held for the 
plaintiffs, ordering the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to cancel all uses of DDT un- 
til a “fresh determination” about DDT was 
made. The Environmental Protection Agency 
appealed, and started Hearings which lasted 
several months. To its credit, E.P.A. took 
testimony from many qualified people whose 
evaluation of DDT agreed with that of Dr, 
J. L. Steinfeld, Surgean General of the U.B. 
Public Health Service. Pleading for con- 
tinued, widespread use of DDT, Dr. Steinfeld 
characterized the pesticide as the greatest of 
man-made boons to human health, saying: 

“Its use in the eradication and control of 
disease has meant the difference between 
hunger, despair, and poverty, and good 
health, hope and the promise of a better life 
to billions of people .... DDT has been 
responsible for returning to man the use of 
agriculturally rich lands, thereby making 
possible improvements in nutrition, pro- 
viding in turn the energy and strength for 
social and economic development .. . 

On April 25, 1972, Edmund M. Sweeney, 
the E.P.A. official who had conducted the 
DDT Hearings, declared that the proceedings 
had not proved that DDT causes severe en- 
vironmental damage. He said DDT’s essential 
uses should be continued. Yet, on June 14, 
1972, E.P.A. cancelled federal registration 
of DDT, thus banning it from interstate 
commerce. On June 10, 1973, E.P.A. required 
federal registration of all DDT products pro- 
duced and used without ever crossing state 
lines, saying it would determine later wheth- 
er to ban such intrastate commerce in DDT, 

By the fall of 1973, the House Agricultural 
Subcommittee had received sworn testimony 
that more than a million acres of trees in 
Pennsylvania and about 650,000 acres of 
trees in the Northwest had been killed, and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of trees in 
New England had been damaged, by moths; 
that the corn ear worm had reduced the let- 
tuce crop in New Jersey by more than two 
thirds; and so on—all because DDT was not 
available. 

Surely, E.P.A. went beyond the intent of 
the January, 1971, court decision concerning 
DDT. At any rate, the agency could reason- 
ably have been expected to seek, in the na- 
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tional interest, a modification of the court 
order. It did not. 
THE CLEAN AIR FRAUD 

The Clean Air Act of 1970 has also been 
the basis of several environmentalist law 
suits against E.P.A. The law set May 31, 1975, 
as the date for the nation to acquire specified 
“primary quality standards,” but gave E.P.A. 
discretionary authority to extend that dead- 
line to 1977. The law allowed states to pre- 
scribe procedures for achieving the specified 
clean-air standards, provided their proce- 
dures met with E.P.A. approval. Any state 
failing to present plans acceptable to E.P.A. 
would lose federal funds for air-pollution 
control activities; and E.P.A. would directly 
take command of all such activities in that 
state. 

On May 31, 1972, E.P.A. notified all states 
that it was giving them until 1977 to clean 
up the air, but specified that their plans for 
doing so must be submitted by February of 
1973. The tax-free Natural Resource Defense 
Council (N.R.D.C.) sued E.P.A., contending 
it had no authority to give such blanket ex- 
tension, but must give extensions (if any) 
on a case by case basis after review. Federal 
courts held for N.R.D.C. 

The fact is that more than 80 percent of 
the nation has cleaner air than the 1970 
Clean Air Act requires. At the outset, E.P.A. 
indicated primary concern with those areas 
where air pollution exceeded federal allow- 
ables. But the Clean Air Act says the govern- 
ment must “protect and enhance” air quality 
everywhere. The Sierra Club and other en- 
vironmentalist groups sued E.P.A., contend- 
ing that the agency must aggressively “pro- 
tect and enhance” air quality in areas al- 
ready above federal standards. Lower federal 
courts upheld this contention. On June 11, 
1973, the Supreme Court had a tie vote on 
the case (4 to 4), thus letting lower court 
decisions stand, 

Traditionally and legally, no organization 
or person has standing in federal court to 
sue unless he alleges specific damage to him- 
self by some action of the defendant. The 
Clean Air Act of 1970, however, gave revolu- 
tionary lawyers and litigation groups like 
N.R.D.C. special standing to bring suit in 
federal courts, without alleging direct dam- 
age to themselves, as if they were official 
overseers to review enforcement of the Act. 
This (one of the most damaging provisions 
of the Clean Air Act and of other major en- 
vironmental laws) has enabled irresponsible 
revolutionary lawyers to use the federal 
courts for harassing business and government 
agencies. 

Many government agencies seem to wel- 
come the lawsuits, because they bring court 
decisions ordering actions which agency of- 
ficilals wanted, but avoided for fear of un- 
favorable public opinion. This certainly ap- 
pears to be the case with regard to E.P.A. In 
fact, there are strong indications that the 
National Resource Defense Council does 
much of the major decision-making for 
E.P.A.—either because E.P.A. officials agree 
with the N.R.D.C. viewpoint, or are afraid 
of being sued. 

BOWING TO THE COURTS 

The E.P.A. officials used the “clean air” 
court decisions as an excuse to impose con- 
trols over major economic activities in the 
nation, The acting E.P.A. administrator at 
the time said the Supreme Court decision of 
June 11, 1973, together with related court 
decisions involving enforcement of the Clean 
Air Act, would compel the E.P.A. to exercise 
“specific and concrete control on where 
growth will be.” 

The E.P.A. explains that it cannot enforce 
the Clean Air Act of 1970, as interpreted by 
federal courts, unless it controls all sources 
of air pollution—direct and indirect. A di- 
rect source of pollution is an automobile or 
a factory which makes undesirable emissions 
into the air. An indirect source is a highway, 
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street, airport, shopping center, sports arena, 
medical center, recreational facility, or any 
other building complex which does not dl- 
rectly pollute the atmosphere but attracts 
people and vehicles which do pollute. 

In the 80 percent of the nation where 
air quality is above federal standards, how 
can E.P.A. prevent deterioration (as Man- 
dated in 1973 by federal court interpreta- 
tions of the 1970 Clean Air Act), unless it 
controls all economic activity in those areas? 
The top E-P.A. official at the time suggested 
the necessity of nationwide land zoning. Each 
state (under tight E.P.A. control) could then 
zone itself into growth and no-growth areas. 
This would prohibit any building of any kind 
except when, where, how, and if permitted 
by zoning officials. 

This E.P.A. land-zoning suggestion coin- 
cided neatly with a contemporaneous push 
for a national land-use planning law, a law 
which narrowly failed of enactment one year 
later (1974). 

In the 20 percent of the nation where air 
pollution is said to exceed federal allowables, 
how can E.P.A. reduce pollution as required 
by the Clean Air Act, within time limits 
allowed by federal courts, unless it forces 
people to abandon, or drastically alter, the 
way of life which produced the pollution? 

SEEKING TOTAL CONTROLS 


Immediately after the June 11, 1973, Su- 
preme Court clean-air decision, the E.P.A., 
assuming authority to do what it claimed 
it was being forced to do, announced new 
proposed regulations. An E-.P.A.-proposed 
regulation is eventually enforced as law un- 
less the courts or Congress intervene, or un- 
less E.P.A. officials themselves delay or re- 
scind the proposals (as they have done a 
few times). On June 15, 1973, E.P.A. issued 
orders to 22 of the nation’s urban areas, 
proposing such measures as restricting motor 
vehicle travel, rationing gasoline, eliminating 
or restricting parking facilities, requiring 
pre-1968 cars either to be equipped with 
emission-control systems or to be outlawed. 

The E.P.A. proposals created a furor. In 
Indianapolis, one of the areas directly af- 
fected, the Star commented: “EPA’s claim 
that it is issuing the regulations under the 
gun of a court order cannot be accepted at 
face value. Whether the court (a Washing- 
ton, D.C., appeals court) would require action 
where no pollution problem exists is ques- 
tionable.” 

By way of showing that there was “no pol- 
lution problem” to justify the E.P.A. orders 
for Indianapolis, the Star said: “This move 
by EPA ts . . . not taken on the basis of data 
indicating it will reduce air pollution by any 
specified amount. EPA has proposed these 
rules because it does not accept data gath- 
ered by the state in 1972 which showed 
Indianapolis to be within pollution limits 
established by law. The state insists that no 
violation exists, but EPA, having presented 
its side of the case to itself, has ruled in its 
own favor and appears determined to pro- 
mulgate the rules over near-universal local 
opposition.” 

In Houston, one of the areas most pain- 
fully affected by the June 15, 1973, E.P.A. 
proposals, some citizens expressed their re- 
sentment to their man in Congress. Repre- 
sentative Bob Casey, who represents the 
Houston District in the House, got up on the 
floor of Congress and said: “EPA’s power grab 
could easily spread to other activities: pop- 
ulation control, complete regulation of all 
business activities, designation of public 
housing sites, and, yes, even movement of 
vast segments of our population from one 
end of our country to another.” Likening the 
E.P.A. to “a wild animal that is about to de- 
stroy us,” Congressman Casey suggested that. 
“If Congress, in its haste to clean up the 
environment, created a monster, it is up to 
Congress to trim its claws and to reduce It 
to the helpful watchdog which we intended.” 
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There was such widespread opposition to 
the June, 1973, proposals that Congress 
seemed almost disposed to do something. For 
example, on November 26, 1973, the House 
Appropriations Committee recommended a 
special $10.5 million supplemental appropria- 
tion for E.P.A., but told E.P.A. it ought to 
start considering the cost of some of its pro- 
posals. The Committee Report said: “Had the 
public been informed in advance of the 
potential economic consequences of many of 
EPA’s rules and regulations, many of these 
actions would have been considered unwise 
and too costly in relation to the benefits to be 
received.” 

That mild rebuke and a few speeches like 
Congressman Casey's represent all that Con- 
gress did about E.P.A.’s far-reaching pro- 
posals of June 1973. But E.P.A. (possibly to 
allay public anger and forestall congres- 
sional action) did suspend the proposals 
until 1975. Congressman Casey's fear that 
“EPA’s power grab” would spread into other 
areas was justified, however. 

On January 1, 1975, authorized by its own 
edicts, based on its own interpretation of 
federal court interpretations of the Clean 
Air Act of 1970, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency moved to take control of prac- 
tically all major construction in the United 
States. Briefly alarmed by congressional con- 
cern, it decided to delay institution of its 
control until June 30, 1975. But thereafter, 
unless Congress does something, no street or 
highway of major consequence may be built 
or improved without E.P.A. permission. No 
large facility of any kind (airport, sports 
arena, medical center, educational institu- 
tion, industrial plant, shopping complex, 
apartment development) may be constructed 
or significantly expanded without E.P.A. ap- 
proval. 

And all of this represents only one part 
of E.P.A.’s jurisdiction under one law: the 
Clean Air Act. Under this clean air law, 
E.P.A. has harassed the oil and automobile 
industries with anti-pollution regulations 
that have cost the consuming public many 
billions of dollars and have caused the 
waste of many millions of barrels of fuel 
oil. It is possible that the environmental con- 
sequences of the regulations may be more 
harmful than the pollution against which 
E.P.A, was regulating. Under the Clean Air 
Act, E.P.A. has forced the utilities indus- 
tries and other operators of big industrial 
plants into crash programs to eliminate un- 
desirable emissions from smokestacks—pro- 
grams which have been exceedingly expen- 
sive but which may produce as many pol- 
lution problems as they solve. Under the 
Clean Air Act, E.P.A. has also asserted au- 
thority to meddle in such critical contro- 
yersies as strip mining for coal and leasing 
offshore acreage for oil exploration. 

In addition to the power it claims under 
the Clean Air Act, E.P.A. has equally broad 
enforcement powers under the Clean Water 
Act of 1972, the Federal Environmental 
Pesticide Control Act of 1972, the Nolse 
Control Act of 1972, the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972—to 
name some of the environmental laws en- 
acted not really to clean up the environ- 
ment, but to enhance the political prospects 
of Presidential hopefuls in 1972. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Congress should abolish O.S.H.A. and most 
other federal regulatory agencies by repealing 
the specific laws that created them; but, 
as we have pointed out, E.P.A. was not cre- 
ated by a specific law of Congress. Repre- 
sentative Bob Casey has spoken of trimming 
the claws of this “wild animal that is about 
to destroy us,” but all he has proposed ts 
FLR. 15858, which would amend the Clean 
Air Act to prohibit E.P.A. from controlling 
“indirect sources” of air pollution. This 
Casey bill would give considerable relief to 
municipalities and state highway depart- 
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ments, and to construction and related in- 
dustries, but that is not nearly enough. 

Since it cannot abolish E.P.A, by repealing 
a law, Congress should enact a law afirma- 
tively legislating it out of existence, pro- 
hibiting any further appropriations for it. 
That would leave a welter of environmental 
laws in which E.P.A. is designated as the en- 
forcement agency. That fact would create 
confusion in the bureaucracy as to who had 
jurisdiction over laws once in the domain 
of E.P.A. This confusion might slow down 
the environmental juggernaut long enough 
to save the consuming public billions of 
dollars, give industry a breathing spell to 
recover from some of the past harassment, 
and allow the people time to persuade Con- 
gress that it must repeal all the environ- 
mental laws which have done nothing for 
the environment, but have created another 
layer of oppressive bureaucracy. 


GUN CONTROL: SEEKING PEACE ON 
THE DOMESTIC FRONT 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mrs.. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, the 
United. States is presently in the midst 
of an ever-increasing domestic arms 
buildup. Our peace-loving, gun-toting 
society is one that can be described as 
cautious to the point of being paranoid. 
The population that deplores violence in 
Southeast Asia has at least one firearm 
placed in every other household from sea 
to shining sea. Our citizenry has formed 
its own unorganized militia which they 
consider justified by the “right to bear 
arms” clause of the second amendment. 
The domestic arms race is being run 
every year at a rate of 2.5 million new 
guns that have contributed to bringing 
murder, assault, and robbery rates to 
heights unprecedented in our history— 
heights that can only be lowered with the 
enactment and enforcement of strict, ef- 
fective gun control legislation. 

The cold, hard, often unmoving statis- 
tics have been recorded for posterity in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
Uniform Crime Reports. In 1973 there 
were 19,510 murders committed in the 
United States. Of that number, 67 per- 
cent were committed with firearms, 53 
percent with handguns. The amount of 
gun-related murders for 1973 is a figure 
consistent with the rising murder rates 
that have plagued us for years. In 1971 
the percentage of murders committed 
with a firearm was 65.1 percent. Two 
years later, that figure rose to 67 percent, 
so that firearms accounted for over two- 
thirds of all murders. There were also 
416,270 aggravated assaults committed 
in 1973. More than one-fourth of these 
assaults, 25.7 percent, involved firearms, 
a 63-percent increase of the number of 
firearms used in aggravated assaults in 
1968. This is in comparison to an increase 
of only 16 percent in the number of knife 
assaults—the second most commonly 
used weapon next to a firearm—and a 37- 
percent increase in the number of as- 
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saults committed with personal weap- 
ons—hands, feet, et cetera. Finally, 
more than 65 percent of the robberies en- 
acted in 1973 were accompanied by the 
use of a gun. Now, have these statistics 
really been recorded merely for posterity 
or to prod the Congress into enacting 
legislation that would cause these tragic 
numbers and percentages to diminish in 
future years? 

It would appear that the Congress is 
long overdue in passing a law aimed at 
preventing the misuse of firearms in view 
of both the exceedingly high crime rate 
associated with guns and the public 
opinion polls that, since 1938, have shown 
that a sizable majority of the American 
people desire adequate gun control. 
Presently, 71 percent of the American 
people favor some sort of gun control 
legislation. If the 94th Congress is truly 
representative of the people that elected 
it, there should be no reason why the 
House and Senate should fail to create 
laws that make it both difficult and un- 
wise to misuse a firearm. 

Gun control opponents have argued 
that a person who would kill with a gun 
would kill with some other weapon if he 
were prevented access to a firearm. The 
National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence concluded that 
this argument is invalid because most 
persons who commit homicide are not 
determined, relentless killers. Often the 
person behind the trigger is one suffering 
from deep depression or anger and, in a 
moment of rage, impulsively uses his gun 
to vent his feelings. But even if another 
weapon were sought, found, and used, 
none is as lethal as the bullet shot from 
a firearm. When a gun is used, death is 
virtually inevitable. The chances of re- 
covering from a wound inflicted from a 
weapon other than a firearm are far 
greater than the chances of recovering 
from a bullet wound. 

More than two-thirds of the people 
possessing a firearm in this country list 
self-defense as a reason for ownership. 
Gun control opponents arguing the self- 
defense issue feel that controls would 
take guns out of the hands of honest, 
law-abiding citizens while criminals 
could virtually rape and pillage the 
countryside with their illegally possessed 
firearms. “If guns are outlawed, only 
outlaws will have guns,” say the oppo- 
nents. 

Evidentally, those who keep a gun in 
the house for reasons of self-defense are 
obvious to the fact that they place the 
lives of both themselves and their fam- 
ilies in greater danger than they would 
if they were to confront a burglar un- 
armed. There are several arguments that 
back up this contention. First, the num- 
ber of killings that are committed in the 
home by burglars is minute compared to 
the total number of homicides that occur 
each year. This is because the burglar 
would prefer to avoid contact with the 
homeowner than shoot him with his gun. 
Second, it is not likely that a homeowner 
will be able to defend himself with his 
gun because he is seldomly forewarned 
of the burglar’s presence. If he were to 
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be confronted by the burglar, he would 
have little or no chance to arm himself 
with a gun. Third, at least four people are 
killed by handguns in accidents and 
quarrels that have absolutely nothing to 
do with protecting the home from an 
armed intruder for every burglar that is 
killed by a homeowner. Thus, a person 
who purchases a gun for reasons of self- 
defense seriously risks the lives of those 
who are closest to him, especially since 
three-fourths of the people wounded by 
handguns owned by private citizens are 
friends, relatives, or acquaintances of the 
owner. It would seem that if a gun is kept 
in the home, an accident or an argument 
resulting in tragedy is likely to occur. 
Still guns proliferate in the name of self- 
defense. More and more people buy guns 
out of fear. And the thing they fear most, 
death or injury from an unfriendly gun, 
results from their own possession, Peo- 
ple who buy firearms for self-defense 
purposes must view increased violence 
as the cure for increased violence. If they 
did not, they would not own a gun. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 is so rid- 
den with loopholes that its intended re- 
sult of substantially reducing the number 
of firearms in circulation has not been 
realized. Yes; mail-order sale of most 
guns is prohibited by that law, but even 
though one cannot buy a mail-order gun, 
his local gun dealer can certainly sell him 
one. Yes; the law restricts the importa- 
tion of cheap foreign weapons, but the 
importation of cheap foreign gun parts 
that are assembled into so-called Satur- 
day-night specials in this country, has 
not been outlawed. And yes, purchasers 
of guns and ammunition are now re- 
quired to supply identification when they 
make their purchase, but what felon 
would hesitate to show identification 
when the gun dealer takes only a cur- 
sory glance at it? Surely the time has 
come for the Congress to take a defini- 
tive step toward mending the flaws in 
existing gun control legislation. 

In order to pass adequate gun control 
laws, Senators and Congressmen will 
have to put aside political ideologies. The 
lives of thousands of Americans are at 
stake each year while their Representa- 
tives cling to their political philosophies. 
Many gun control opponents feel that 
any strict gun control law enacted by the 
Congress would be unconstitutional, 
arguing that the private citizen’s right to 
bear arms is guaranteed by the second 
amendment to the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court has consistently disagreed 
with this interpretation of the amend- 
ment in deciding that the right to bear 
arms refers to the right of the States to 
maintain a militia to protect the sover- 
eignty of the States. The second amend- 
ment applies to the right of the collec- 
tive body of a militia to bear arms, not 
to the right of individual private citizens 
to do so. At the time when the second 
amendment was added to the Constitu- 
tion, the weapons of the militia were, for 
the most part, private arms. Today this 
is no longer true. Two hundred years ago 
private arms were used to protect the 
sovereignty of the States. Today it is 
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doubtful that many who feel the right to 
bear arms is guaranteed by the second 
amendment have any conception of what 
State sovereignty is. Of the more than 
13,000 people who were killed by firearms 
in 1973, how many died as violators of 
the sovereignty of any State? Undoubt- 
edly few, if any. 

There are several aspects of gun con- 
trol legislation that must be passed by 
the 94th Congress. If no action is taken 
by the House and Senate, thousands of 
people will be the victims of untimely 
deaths. First, a law requiring the regis- 
tration of firearms would provide a record 
of all those who own firearms as well as 
a record of the firearms they own. Reg- 
istered firearms would enable law en- 
forcement officials to trace misused fire- 
arms. Knowing that his gun could be 
traced, a registered owner would have 
good reason for refraining from criminal 
use or illegal transfer of his gun. It has 
been argued that registration would 
cause a great inconvenience to those who 
do not misuse their firearms and that the 
cost of such an undertaking is not worth 
it. Every carowner must register his auto- 
mobile whether he misuses it or not, but 
how many think of automobile registra- 
tion as an inconvenience? And yes, the 
cost of registering firearms may be high, 
but it could never approach the cost in 
lives that the lack of gun control has 
charged us for in years past. 

A restrictive licensing provision re- 
quiring all persons seeking a particular 
handgun to demonstrate a need for own- 
ership would substantially reduce the 
number of handguns in circulation. Few 
people really need a gun, and those who 
feel they have a need do not realize that 
they would be safer without one. The 
major function of a handgun is to kill 
people. One is seldomly used for sporting 
purposes. It is now estimated that there 
are 40 million handguns in the United 
States, almost 1 for every 5 persons. Of 
the 19,510 people slain in 1973, 10,340, 
more than half, were done in by hand- 
guns. Every 48 minutes a handgun is 
used to kill someone. Reducing the num- 
ber of handguns in circulation will cer- 
tainly reduce murder, assault, and rob- 
bery rates that continue to oppress us. 

Any licensing provision enacted by the 
Congress should provide minimum stand- 
ards in order to provide both uniformity 
and adequate protection. These minimum 
standards would make it illegal for crim- 
inals, juveniles, alcoholics, addicts, and 
mentally deficient individuals to possess 
firearms so that it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for such poor 
risks to acquire firearms from legitimate 
sources. 

To further reduce the number of hand- 
guns in circulation, the importation of 
foreign gun parts used to make “Satur- 
day-night special” handguns must be 
prohibited to make it more difficult to 
obtain a cheap, dangerous handgun 
whose sole purpose is to kill. 

Finally, increased penalties for those 
who use guns in criminal activities 
would serve as a deterrent for those who 
may use their gun as a means to a crim- 
inal end. 
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It is a fact that in the last 75 years 
more people have been killed by fire- 
arms in the United States than have been 
killed at the hands of all our enemies in 
all the wars that this country has been 
engaged in. For many years Americans 
have been crying out for peace in South- 
east Asia. Slowly our involvement there 
is being brought to an end. Now is the 
time to seek peace within our own 
borders. Unless provisions like those out- 
lined above are enacted, we may die at 
our own hands, for, without gun control, 
we are our own worst enemy. 


EVERY 17 MINUTES 
HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, every 
17 minutes, somewhere in the world, a 
whale is killed. To some this might not 
seem important, but to many others this 
little fact is the source of great con- 
sternation. With the International 
Whaling Commission scheduled to con- 
vene next month in London the plight 
of the whale has been receiving well- 
deserved attention. The Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation end 
the Environment of which I am a mem- 
ber has been holding timely, related 
hearings. My colleague, Representative 
ALPHONZO BELL of California, has pre- 
sented us with a bill calling for an im- 
mediate embargo on the products of all 
foreign enterprises engaged in commer- 
cial whaling. While I do not feel that 
this novel approach is the complete an- 
swer, I applaud and support Mr. BELL’S 
efforts. 

The history of whaling is part of our 
country’s tradition with many of our 
seaports having made their livelihood 
from the huge mammals. For the United 
States, however, this is indeed part of 
our past because we now recognize eight 
species of whales as endangered and pro- 
tect them under the Marine Mammals 
Protection Act and the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act. The problem is that a few other 
countries have yet to follow suit. 

The International Whaling Commis- 
sion has succeeded in putting five species 
of whales on a prohibited list which has 
been accepted by its membership. The 
United Nations Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment voted 53 to 0 for a 
10-year moratorium on whale killing and 
conservation groups throughout the 
world haye called for an end to the 
slaughter. The Soviet Union and Japan, 
however, still persist in hunting whales, 
between them accounting for 85 percent 
of the whales killed. Today, whales are 
used in such things as the manufacturing 
of cosmetics, margarine, transmission oil, 
and pet food—ingredients for which 
there are all substitutes. This continued 
Russian and Japanese action thus seems 
to me highly irresponsible and unrespon- 
sive. 
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In this country private citizens have 
imposed an economic embargo on Rus- 
sian and Japanese products and it is 
reported that this self-embargo has 
made an impact overseas. The recent 
outrage in this country over a Japanese 
proposal to hunt the California gray 
whale certainly should have made the 
message clear. People do care. 

Our knowledge of the whale is really 
in its infancy and there is so much that 
we could learn. What part the whale 
plays in the ocean’s ecosystem is still 
not understood and what it might teach 
us about adapting to sea life is yet to 
be discovered, Whales, for instance, are 
able to dive to great depths and it could 
be important for us to know how they 
are able to achieve this feat. How tragic 
to eliminate a species which could aid 
our still inadequate understanding of the 
sea. 

Last year I attended the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Tokyo and, more re- 
cently, the Law of the Sea Conference 
in Geneva, giving me the opportunity 
personally to discuss the whaling prob- 
lem with Japanese officials. I found that 
there was a general lack of concern. The 
interest, however, was immediate upon 
discussing the 200-mile fishing limit and 
this is where I feel we will be able to 
progress with effective negotiations. Once 
Congress passes the 200-mile fishing 
limit, we will have the necessary lever- 
age, hopefully leading to the real protec- 
tion of the whales before it is too late. 
Herman Melville was a great author but 
I would prefer that he not turn out to 
be a great prophet as well with his 
words: 

The moot point is, whether Leviathan can 
long endure so wide a chase and so remorse- 
less a havoc; whether he must not at last 
be exterminated from the waters, and the 
last. whale, like the last man, smoke his last 
pipe, and then himself evaporate in the final 
puff. 


THE 73D ANNIVERSARY OF CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, today marks 
the 73d anniversary of Cuban independ- 
ence from Spain. It was more than seven 
decades ago that the Cuban people 
fought and won their independence, yet 
it was just one decade ago that many 
thousands of Cubans left their homeland 
in search of that same independence. 

These men and women, descendents of 
the Cubans who fought in 1902, could not 
live under Fidel Castro’s brutality and 
fled to our country. So, to them there is 
a kind of irony in celebrating Cuban In- 
dependence Day for they do not consider 
their homeland to be free and independ- 
ent. 

We in Florida are particularly aware 
of the Cubans’ plight as many thousands 
have settled in the Miami area of our 
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State and contributed much to our com- 
munity. Yet, these Cuban Americans 
long for the day when Cuba will be truly 
independent. 

So, while we pay respect on this Cuban 
Independence Day, we must and can not 
forget the situation which exists in Cuba 
today. We must join in supporting those 
Cubans who are committed to the ideas 
and beliefs of Jose Marti. Marti believes 
in human rights and freedom and the 
worth of each person. This philosophy 
does not exist in Cuba today, but one day 
freedom will triumph. 


Ener; 


-—Do you favor: 
SREY Federal control of oil peices; RESA wea on, exports and 


ports.. 
2. Gasoline rationing? $ 
3. A gasoline tax with rebates to low- and middle-income people ‘and husi- 


nesses? 
Restriction of auto sales of low gas consumption cars? 
A tax on high gas consumption cars? 


Man 
. Mandatory recycling of newspapers, bottles, etc? 
. Increased sid to mass transit? me 
coon 0S you favor: 

age and bies controls? 
A Profit controls?____ 
3. Strengthening antitrust jaws and enforcement? `. 
4. Tax relief for low- and middie-income familias? __ 


EE ae 


ere 


5. Cost-of-living increases to senior citizens under SSI social security program? _ 


6, Elimination of waste in the Defense budget? 
7. Strict controls over oil companies? 


8. Do you believe the state of the economy will improve this year?. 


pga gy bonis ou favor: 
Expanded Federal funding of municipal jobs? 


Py Creation of a Reconstruction Finance Corporation to extend credit to jeop- 


ardized small businesses? 


3. Increased funds for subsidized jow- and moderate-income ‘housing?. 


Incentive for exchange of old gas-eaters for new gas-saver car mddels?. 
. National insulation standards for home, offices and factories? ._ A 


tory solar heating for homes, offices, and factories? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NATIONAL ISSUES QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. FREDERICK W. RICHMOND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I sent out a questionnaire to 
the constituents of the 14th Congres- 
sional District of New York. This ques- 
tionnaire dealt with a number of topical 
problems and situations which currently 
face this country. 


NATIONAL ISSUES QUESTIONNAIRE 


{ln percent} 


No 
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Although the response to the question- 
naire was strictly from my own district, 
it expresses, quite accurately, the feelings 
which American citizens wish to make 
known. This is most helpful to me as a 
Member of the United States Congress 
and also beneficial to all Representatives 
who share this historical Chamber. 

Therefore, I insert this questionnaire 
and tabulated results into the RECORD, I 
also thank those citizens who have con- 
tributed to this most valuable source of 
information. 

The article follows: 


4. Tax credit for first $500 of interest on savings? 


able for loans? 


5. Roquiring all banks to invest in mortgages a percent of their money avail- 


otherwise require restoration? : ks 
4. Class actions to enforce environmental jaws? 


5. Reducing auto emission standards to meet energy goals? 


a Do you favor: 
2. Expande 


Miscellaneous—Do you favor: 
1 


. President For 


. Aid Sioa school children? 
d aid for day care center construction and operations? _ 
3 Community control of day care centers? y 


. Nationa! health insurance? 
{a) Operated by Social Security System? _ _- 
(b) Operated by private insurance companies? z 
Creation of a Federa! Consumer Protection Agency with eth to appear 
before Government agencies? _ - 
4 Anay for eon draft and service-related crimes? 


. Future military aid to Vietnam and Cambodia? 
i's actions in domestic policy?_ _ 
. Henry Kissinger’s actions in foreign policy? 


3 1 have tried to cover the principal issues expected to come before Congress and to plirase the questions as impartially as possible. 2 answering spaces are provided for households with more than 1 
person wishing to respond. Answers will be tabulated and the results published. | will send you another questionnaire about local issues 


SERVICE TO MANKIND AWARD 


HON. TENNYSON GUYER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, the Noon 
Sertoma Club of Lima, Ohio, has re- 
cently honored Joe Bowers most highly 
with their Service to Mankind Award. 
Joe, a longtime outstanding citizen of 
the Lima area, is a health and physical 
education teacher at Lima Senior High 
School. Also, he has coached the high 
school baseball team from 1956 to the 
present. He has spent his summers work- 
ing for the Lima Recreation Depart- 
ment—9 years as playground supervisor, 
and 28 years as baseball supervisor. He 
has also supervised the knothole base- 
ball program for 20 years. 

Recognition is being given to Joe Bow- 
ers for the outstanding service he has 
given in molding the character of youth 
through his teaching, coaching, and 
many other related activities. 

Joe Bowers began his teaching career 
in the Lima schools in 1932. From 1933 
to 1936, he taught a special class at 
Whittier Elementary School, He taught 
academic subjects, crafts, and sports, as 
well as taking his class on many field 
trips. 


From 1936 to 1955, he taught science, 
history, math, health, and physical edu- 
cation at South High School. Also, dur- 
ing this time, he assisted with coaching 
football, basketball, and baseball. He was 
varsity baseball coach for 10 years of 
this time, during which his teams were 
the Greater Ohio League Regional Play 
winner several times. 

Since 1955, he has taught at Lima 
Senior High School and coached the 
baseball team from 1956 to the present. 
This team played in the State tourna- 
ment for 5 consecutive years and won the 
State tournament in 1964 with an 18 to 0 
record. 

During the span of his teaching career, 
Joe Bowers has been recognized by many 
organizations and has been the recipient 
of many awards. In June 1970, he was 
presented the National High School 
Coach of the Year Award for Region 2— 
seven States—in Chicago, Ill. In January 
1971, he was presented a similar award 
from the National College Association in 
Houston, Tex. Also, his fellow coaches in 
District 2 elected him Top Coach of the 
Year in recognition of his outstanding 
ability and achievement. 

In honor of being named National Re- 
gional Coach of the Year, the Lima City 
Council sent him a resolution congratu- 
lating him and extending appreciation 
for his long period of service to the com- 
munity. The Lima City Board of Educa- 


tion has issued resolutions extending spe- 
cial recognition to him and he has been 
selected on two different occasions as 
Lima’s nominee for the Ohio Teacher of 
the Year Award. The Lima Senior High 
students honored him by dedicating the 
Spartan Echo—the school yearbook—to 
him in 1971. All of these honors are evi- 
dence of the high esteem and affection 
those who know Joe Bowers have for 
him. 

In addition to the time spent in teach- 
ing and coaching, Joe Bowers has served 
his community in many other ways. He 
has taught an adult citizenship class for 
3 years. He has talked several times a 
year at church groups, service clubs, 
PTA meetings, and youth groups. He 
managed freshman basketball tourna- 
ments for Lima and surrounding areas 
for 27 years. He has officiated football 
and basketball for 40 years and always 
Officiates the basketball game for the 
Heart Fund Drive. 

Further, he has coached American 
Legion baseball and been recognized by 
the American Legion for outstanding 
service to the community. Also, he has 
been a member of the City Softball 
Commission. In addition to these, he is 
a member of the YMCA, the Mental 
Health Association, and the West Elm 
Street United Church of Christ. 

Joe Bowers was born in Italy. When he 
was 6 months old, his mother brought 
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him with her to join his father in Penn- 
sylvania. Two years later, the family 
moved to Lima, Ohio. Joe was the oldest 
of seven living children and was taught 
to work at an early age. Because he grew 
up during the depression, the family had 
few luxuries and the children were 
taught valuable lessons of good living— 
such as hard work, honesty, respect, 
pride, and a sense of right and wrong. 

From the age of 14, he had summer 
jobs and saved his money toward an edu- 
cation. In September 1928, he enrolled 
at Defiance College where he met his fu- 
ture wife, Margaret McCague. While in 
college he turned down many opportuni- 
ties to try out for major league baseball, 
because he did not want to lose his 
chance for an education. Joe and Mar- 
garet Bowers have four children—two of 
them are teachers, one is an attorney, 
and one lives at home. 

To Joe Bowers teaching is his life. He 
feels a teacher is hired to help children 
learn and develop skills but this is really 
a byproduct of what it is all about. He 
feels compelled to pass on to others those 
principles and standards which others 
worked hard to give to him. When a 
young man is in his class, he is concerned 
about what he believes, what he stands 
for, and what his goals are. The lives of 
many young people have been directly 
touched and influenced by him during 
the course of his teaching and coaching 
career. 


INSIDE THE MIDDLE EAST—I 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee K-Thorpe, community leaders and 
members of a prominent family in Ey- 
anston, Ill., recently returned from the 
Second Editorial Conference on the Mid- 
dle East. The K-Thorpes are highly re- 
garded observers and writers and their 
chronical of their trip is both incisive 
and illuminating. Because I believe that 
an understanding of the Middle East 
situation is crucial to the Congress in 
determining its policies on this situation, 
I would like to insert into the Recorp 
for my colleagues’ attention, the series 
of articles written by the K-Thorpes 
about their findings: 

INSIDE THE MIDDLE EAST 

(By Jane K-Thorpe and Lee K-Thorpe) 

The Middle East situation is the result 
of an extraordinary drama beginning with 
Abraham 4,000 years ago, in ancient Meso- 
potamia. Within this complex area—the 
crossroads of countless civilizations—the 
world again faces a major crisis that affects 
the lives of millions in that area and perhaps 
the survival of world civilization. 

The Arabs and the Israelis, with or with- 
out major power help, should haye the 
capacity to resolve the problem of mutual 
existence without more of the wars that have 
brought terrible suffering to Jew and Arab, 
child and adult. Peace is urgently needed for 
the internal growth of each nation. To better 
understand the complex problems of the area, 
Jane and I recently joined the Mid-East Edi- 
torial Conference and visited Lebanon, Egypt, 
Syria; Jordan and Israel, where we were able 
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to visit with top officials of each country as 
well as average citizens. 

History has shown that the Jews formed 
the main population of Palestine almost 3,000 
years ago, but the last independent Jewish 
state in the area before 1948 was destroyed 
by the Romans in the year 70 of the Common 
Era. 

While most Jews were dispersed through- 
out the world, a small Jewish population 
continued to survive and grow in Palestine, 
together with a large Arab population, 
through centuries of rule by different peo- 
ples. The Arabs were an ancient Middle East- 
ern people whose language was related to the 
Hebrew of the Jews, and these peoples were 
also related racially and ethnically. 

In the early centuries after the Roman 
conquest, the Arabs lived on the Arabian 
peninsula. In the Seventh Century they were 
united politically and religiously by their 
prophet Muhammed, who was the founder 
of Islam. The Arabs conquered most 
of the Middle East including Palestine, which 
they ruled between 637 and 1099 C.E. Most 
of the people of the Middle East became 
Moslems under their rule, although the Arabs 
generally tolerated the Jewish and Christian 
minorities. In 1099 CE. Jews and Arabs 
joined in the unsuccessful attempt to defend 
Jerusalem against the Crusaders. From 1099 
to 1291 the Christian Crusaders dominated 
Palestine, persecuting and slaughtering the 
Jews. 

‘The Mameluks (Muslims) ousted the Cru- 
saders in 1291 and ruled until 1516. Many 
Jews came to Palestine in this period to 
escape from Christian persecution in Europe. 
Rabbis such as the great Ramban (Nach- 
manides) emigrated from Europe, and Jeru- 
salem was re-established as a center of 
Jewish learning. Between 1517 and 1917 
Palestine was ruled by the Ottoman Turks. 
Despite occasional ill-treatment by the 
Turks, Jews continued to emigrate from Eu- 
rope as a result of expulsion and persecu- 
tion. Between 1880 and 1914 over 60,000 
Jews entered Palestine, mostly from Eastern 
Europe. 

The rise of political anti-Semitism in 
Europe in the Ilate Nineteenth Century was 
a major reason for the movement to create 
a Jewish State. Although other locations 
were considered, such as Uganda, the Jews 
preferred Palestine because of its deep sig- 
nificance as their ancient homeland and the 
fact that Jews were already there. The fact 
that Palestine was a province of the Otto- 
man Empire, occupied by Arabs as well as 
Jews, was not considered an important 
obstacle, largely because the European atti- 
tude about colonization in the early 1900s 
assumed that the benefits to the natives 
would be greater than the disadvantage of 
being subject to the colonizing power, In 
fact, European colonization efforts generally 
met with little opposition. The circumstances 
in Palestine were different, however, mainly 
because Arab nationalism was becoming a 
powerful movement at the same time that 
Jewish nationalism was taking hold. The 
Jewish settlement of Palestine was clearly 
intended as the beginning of a Jewish State, 
and the Arab majority therefore opposed it. 
Arab leaders requested that the Turkish 
rulers puț an end to both Jewish immigra- 
tion and land purchase. By 1914, Arabs had 
established anti-Zionist societies In Jeru- 
salem, Jaffa, Haifa, Cairo, Belrut and Istan- 
bul. 

That same year the British government de- 
clared war on Turkey, and defeated it in 1918. 
In an effort to win Arab support, Britain en- 
couraged the Arab nationalist movement and 
in 1915 informed Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, 
that Britain supported Arab independence. 
In the next few years Zionist groups, politi- 
cal considerations and world opinion led the 
British to support the founding of a na- 
tional homeland for the Jews, in its Balfour 
Declaration of November, 1917. It was un- 
clear whether these two pledges were con- 
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tradictory or not, since no specific territory 
was promised to either the Arabs or the Jews, 
But Britain’s promise to support Arab inde- 
pendence was directly contradicted by the 
secret Sykes-Picot Agreement made with 
France, which was revealed in 1917. This 
agreement called for the setting up of two 
new Arab states to replace the Turkish Em- 
pire, to be governed as British and French 
protectorates. Palestine was to remain under 
British, French and international control. It 
was not until the mid-1920s that treaties of 
independence were signed with Lebanon, 
Traq and Transjordan, and the mid-1930s be- 
fore Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia gained 
their independence. Meanwhile the British 
Mandate over Palestine permitted increased 
Jewish immigration and the setting up of 
limited Jewish self-government. The Arabs 
in Palestine, hoping for independence, 
strongly opposed the Zionist project, and 
attacked the Jewish settlements frequently. 
in 1920 the Jews decided to set up their own 
defense force, the Hagana, to defend them- 
selves against Arab attack. In the same year 
the Jews established the General Federation 
of Labor, the Histadrut, in order to encourage 
immigration and economic development, and 
over 8,000 Jewish immigrants entered Pales- 
tine in 1921. The new economic growth in 
Palestine also brought about an influx of 
Arab immigrants. 

The British understood the conflict to 
some extent, and tried to appease the Arabs 
by backing down from the Balfour Declara- 
tion. The Churchill Memorandum of 1922 ex- 
plained that the British only hoped to de- 
velop a Jewish community, and that immi- 
gration would be limited to the Iand’s eco- 
nomic capacity. The Arab population would 
not be subordinated, and neither would its 
language or culture. 

ATTACKS INCREASE 

In 1928 there were about 59,000 Arabs and 
150,000 Jews in Palestine. Over half of the 
Jews had entered the country in the ten 
years since 1918. Arab unease at the growing 
number of Jews was intensified by the fear 
that the influx would change the balance of 
the two populations. The Arabs resumed 
their attacks against the Jews in 1929, and 
these attacks spread quickly throughout Pal- 
estine. The British authorities refused to al- 
low the Jews to set up armed units to pro- 
tect Jewish settlements, The Arabs concen- 
trated their attacks on new, isolated settle- 
ments and exposed sections of the roads. As 
the Arab riots continued, the British began 
to take more active measures, resulting in the 
deaths of many Arabs, as in the Arab cam- 
paign of 1936. In July, 1936, the Arab Su- 
preme Council again demanded a total halt 
to Jewish immigration. Arab attacks on Jews 
increased, and the British army was engaged 
in continuous battles with Arabs, killing 
many and being killed themselves. 

Following strong debates among the Jews, 
the Jewish Defense Force, the Hagana, de- 
clared a policy of restraint and non-retalia- 
tion. This policy was strictly imposed by the 
Hagana throughout the early years, and both 
this and the lack of Jewish arms caused the 
Jews to offer little resistance, 

In 1936, following repeated attacks against 
Jews, the British government appointed the 
Peel Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Mandate. The Commission felt that a 
unified state would be impossible at this 
point, and recommended the. partition of 
Palestine into two separate states, one Jewish 
and one Arab, with a British controlled cor- 
ridor from Jaffa to Jerusalem. The British 
later decided that this plan was unworkable. 

As a protest against Britain for allowing 
Jewish immigration, the Arabs in 1938 and 
1939 continued s campaign aimed against 
Jewish settlements. At. this time groups of 
Jewish extremists, such as the Stern gang, 
began to commit terrorist acts in spite of 
the Jewish National Council condemning 
such reprisals. 
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The British commissioned another study in 
1938 in a new attempt to bring peace to the 
area. Separate Jewish and Arab states were 
again s , the Jewish one to include 
about 300,000 Jews and the Arab one con- 
taining about 188,000 Arabs. The Jerusalem 
area was to remain under British Mandate. 
In response to the British plan, the Jewish 
Agency suggested its own partition plan in 
1938. It also proposed separate Jewish and 
Arab states, the Arab one to include both 
the West bank of the Jordan and the Gaza- 
Be'ersheba area. It suggested the division of 
Jerusalem between the Jewish state and the 
British Mandate. The British discussions of 
the partition plans broke down in deadlock 
in 1939. 

In Europe, from 1937 to 1941, Jews were 
being sent to concentration camps after the 
independent countries of Europe fell under 
German control. Early in 1939 Germany was 
still allowing Jewish refugees to leave, but 
there were few places for them to go. Many 
countries refused to accept Jewish refugees 
at all, while others restricted Jewish immi- 
gration through quota systems. The United 
States allowed about 240,000 Jewish refugees 
to enter but tightened its quota system in 
1941 and refused to accept 20,000 German 
Jewish children over the quota. Great Britain 
also enforced a quota system and allowed 
about 70,000 Jews to enter. The USSR ac- 
cepted 250,000 refugees, and smaller numbers 
were taken in by other countries, such as 
China, Australia, Canada, South Africa and 
some South American countries. 

The Arabs leaders protested the new influx 
of Jewish immigrants into Palestine, and 
following the Arab campaign of 1936 the Bri- 
tish authorities imposed a strict limit on 
Jewish immigration to Palestine. As a result 
of Arab pressure the British publishéd in 
1939 their Palestine White Paper, further 
limiting Jewish Immigration. Thus in 1940 
only 10,500 Jews were allowed into Paletine; 
in 1941, 4,500; and in 1942, 4,200 Jewish re- 
fugees, at a time when the German persecu- 
tion of Jews in Europe made the need for a 
place of refuge a desperate one. 

In 1946 the Jewish Agency presented a new 
partition plan for establishing separate Jew- 
ish and Arab states, giving the Arab state 
more territory than before and asking that 
Jerusalem be put under international con- 
trol. 

In the meantime, an Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry studied the area (in 1945- 
46) in order to find a solution both to the 
conflict over Jewish immigration and the 
problem of the survivors of the Nazi geno- 
cide. The committee recommended that the 
area not be divided into separate states 
but instead be governed as a bi-national 
single state under British control. The com- 
mittee also called for an immediate resump- 
tion of Jewish immigration to Palestine and 
an end to restrictions on Jewish land pur- 
chase that the British had established in 
1940. 

The United Nations Partition Plan of 1947 
did not incorporate this committee's sugges- 
tion, however, and instead fixed boundaries 
for separate, independent Arab and Jewish 
states. Each state was to be divided into 
three separate segments in such a way that 
their borders intersected in two places. The 
area around Jerusalem was to remain an in- 
ternational zone. The plan's intersecting bor- 
ders required that an economic union be 
established between the new Arab and Jew- 
ish states, without which the plan would 
have been unworkable. The Jews accepted 
this offer of statehood but the Arabs rejected 
it, thus also rejecting an Arab-Jewish eco- 
nomic union. 

In November, 1947, the UN approved the 
partition plan. It was supported by 33 na- 
tions, including the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Thirteen nations, mostly those of the Arab 
League, opposed it. Eleven nations, includ- 
ing Great Britain, abstained. 
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The U.N. made no provision for enforcing 
its plan, however. In April, 1948, Arab mili- 
tary units from Syria, Iraq and Egypt in- 
creased their attacks, and the Jews fought 
to establish control as the British withdrew 
from the area. From mid-April of 1948 the 
Palestinian Arabs began to leave their vil- 
lages in large numbers, encouraged to flee by 
their leaders. Twenty thousand Arabs crossed 
into Lebanon and Syria. In May, 1948, 65,000 
Arabs left Haifa and over 50,000 left Jaffa. 
During the same period Jews in large num- 
bers fled to Israel from Morocco, Iraq, Tu- 
nisia, Yemen, Egypt, Libya, Syria and other 
countries. In the same month six Arab 
armies, those of Egypt, Syria, Transjordan, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Iraq, invaded Is- 
rael. The Israelis resisted and ten days later 
counterattacked. After more fighting, a truce 
was signed on June 11, 1948, with the Israelis 
now in effective control of more territory 
than the UN partition plan had given them. 

People and nations must learn to live in 
the present and future, rather than be em- 
bittered and blinded by the past. The history 
of the area might have been different had 
Britain and the United Nations taken s& 
more responsible role by encouraging and 
working with both the Arabs and the Jews 
in achieving peaceful co-existence. In our 
next article we'll discuss the period between 
1949 and the war of 1973, and then continue 
with our observations of the countries we 
visited. 

Special thanks are due to my daughter, 
Lisa Zolot, for helping edit this article. 


CURE WORSE THAN DISEASE 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, too few people realize the diffi- 
culties which are caused for us by gov- 
ernmental efforts to cure supposed na- 
tional ills. The sad fate of the American 
auto industry owes a great deal to Fed- 
eral meddling. Rebellious citizens are re- 
fusing to buy cars which—following 
Federal regulations—nag them about 
seat belts and ignition keys, and which 
“guzzle” gas and perform poorly because 
of emission control devices, which turn 
out to pollute the air with sulfuric acid. 

The tale of bureaucratic arrogance 
and blunder which has been so costly to 
the auto industry and the consumer is 
well told by Dan Smoot, in the Review 
of the News for May 7, 1975: 

Tse Dan SmMoor REPORT: REGULATION BREEDS 
REGULATION 

Federal bureaucrats and politicians spend 
billions of dollars to solve a problem, but in 
doing so they often create even worse prob- 
lems, They then assail the new problems as 
having been caused by someone else (usually 
by “selfish business interests”), and demand 
more power and money to provide solutions. 
Their solutions In turn produce more and 
worse problems, which they again elect to 


blame on selfish business interests. ... Out 
of the thousands of true tales that could 
be told to illustrate this technique by which 
officialdom capitalizes on its own errors, I 
have selected one involving cars and clean 
air. 


PASSING THE BUCKS 
In the 1950s the federal government set out 
to build a national grid of superhighways. 
That rather soon stopped major state road 
building, some of which was being done on 
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the toll-road premise that roads should be 
paid for by those who use them and not by 
a tax on the total population. 

The interstates are fine roads; and many 
a motorist in a hurry is favorably impressed 
that he can drive from Dallas to New York 
City without stopping for a traffic light. But 
we might have an even better system if the 
people in each state had put their money 
into building their own roads in their own 
way. We cannot prove that, of course; but 
we can prove that the federal government's 
highway program created problems worse 
than the one it solved when it eliminated 
the necessity of stopping for traffic lights be- 
tween Dallas and New York City. 

The federal government's heavy invest- 
ment of our tax money in the interstate 
highway system and in related city and re- 
gional freeways so committed the nation to 
automobile transport that new, alternate 
modes of transportation were never devel- 
oped, and existing modes were hurt or elim- 
inated. Before the interstates, there was 
hardly a village in the U.S. that was not 
served by a busiine or railroad or both. To- 
day, there are many small towns where the 
private automobile Is the only available 
means of travel. 

The federally financed road system also 
spurred the proliferation and sprawl of out- 
lying shopping centers, industrial parks, 
apartment complexes, and recreational de- 
velopments which people can reach only by 
automobile, and which environmentalists are 
now damning as primary “indirect sources” 
of pollution because they attract automo- 
biles, Federal environmentalists, through 
land-use regulations and otherwise, are as a 
result now trying to control private building 
of homes and businesses which encourage 
automobile use and disturb the natural 
beauty of the land. But who most encour- 
ages car use and despoils natural beauty? 
The federal road builders! Stanley Hatha- 
way, Governor of Wyoming, has said: “We 
can mine 50 million tons of coal a year in 
Wyoming and disturb tess land than was 
disturbed in building interstate highway 80 
across Wyoming.” 

PAYING THE PIPER 


Federal highway and freeway building en- 
couraged, if not ordained, almost universal 
use of the private automobile in large cities 
(to the discouragement, if not elimination, 
of mass transport systems). Now, federal 
officials are trying ‘to restrict the use of pri- 
vate automobiles; and they are stesling the 
peoples’ highway funds to build govern- 
ment mass-transport systems. Stealing is the 
correct word. Federal funds for the highway 
system were raised by a direct sales tax on 
gasoline, imposed with the legal proviso that 
the money must be put in a “trust fund” and 
used only for highway building. 

Before they started stealing highway funds 
for environmental reasons, federal officials 
were misusing them for political reasons. 
Money in the highway “trust fund” was sup- 
posed to be distributed tn the states impar- 
tially, in accordance with a formula specified 
in the law, with no other consideration in- 
volved. But highway funds have been with- 
held from states (at huge expense to those 
which already had matching funds raised 
and construction In progress) because the 
President asserted that a temporary reduc- 
tion in highway building was a proper way to 
“cool off” the economy, The highway funds 
have also been used as a club to force the will 
of Washington officlaldom upon state gov- 
ments, forcing them, for example, to adopt 
Lady Bird Johnson's highway beautification 
and Richard Nixon’s speed limit, 

ACCELERATING AND CHOKING 


But talk about stealing and misusing our 
highway funds is a digression. This tale is 
about cars and clean air. Cars were the main 
reason for enactment of the Clean Air Act 
which President Nixon signed on Decem- 
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ber 31, 1970, The law prescribed anti-pollu- 
tion regulations for “new stationary sources 
of pollution” (factories, etc.); for aircraft 
and their fuels; and, for cars and their 
fuels. 

The car regulations required that 1975- 
year models emit 90 percent less carbon 
monoxide and 90 percent less hydrocarbons 
than emitted by 1970-year models; and that 
1976-year models emit 90 percent less of ni- 
trogen oxides (NOX) than emitted by 1971- 
year models. The Environmental Protection 
Agency (E.P.A.) was given discretionary au- 
thority to grant one-year extensions of these 
prescribed deadlines. 

Arguments for the Clean Alr Act's pro- 
visos against cars were based on environmen- 
talist allegations that pollution from car ex- 
hausts is depleting the oxygen in Earth's at- 
mosphere, thus endangering all life; that 
the presence in the air of huge amounts of 
carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, and nitro- 
gen oxides (NOX) is an immediate hazard to 
health; and, that cars are responsible for 
putting 60 percent of these contaminants in 
the alr. 

Yet it is a known fact, verified by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, that most of all 
these substances found in the air were put 
there by natural, and not man-made, proc- 
esses. In fact, there is a considerable body of 
evidence that the crusade against automo- 
bile exhausts was based on false allegations. 
Note the following points made by Dr. John 
J. McKetta, chemical engineering professor at 
the University of Texas: 

Oxygen in the atmosphere ts not being de- 
pleted. Indeed, if all organic matter on earth 
were oxidized, atmospheric concentration of 
oxygen would not be reduced by one percent. 

Carbon Monoxide concentration in the at- 
mosphere is not increasing. Actually, car- 
bon monoxide in the air is a useful aspect of 
natural arrangement. Ninety-three percent of 
the carbon monoxide is produced by green 
plants; and organisms in soil use carbon 


monoxide in their metabolism. 


Oxides of Nitrogen tn the atmosphere— 
more than 99 percent of them—are pro- 
duced by nature. Hence, if all man-caused 
emissions of oxides of nitrogen were elimi- 
nated, the concentration in our atmosphere 
would not be reduced by one percent. 

GETTING THE LEAD OUT 


Environmentalists also required that lead 
be removed from car exhausts, Alleging that 
airborne lead fs harmful to health, but cit- 
ing not one shred of evidence to prove its 
assertion, the E.P.A. issued orders to get lead 
out of gasoline—orders which have already 
cost the nation billions of dollars and have 
wasted millions of barrels of crude oll, and 
will cost and waste more in the future. There 
was, for instance, the cost to oil companies 
(passed on to all consumers) of tooling and 
equipment refineries to produce urleaded 
gasoline, plus the higher cost of the refining 
process after the plants were made ready 
to do the job. 

Lead was put into gasoline because that 
was the cheapest way to get high octane 
ratings. In ordering oil companies to get 
lead out, E.P.A. also ordered them to keep 
octane ratings up. This requires a more ex- 
pensive refining process, and produces fewer 
gallons of gasoline per barrel of crude oil. 
Dr. McKetta of the University of Texas says 
that producing high-octane gasoline without 
lead increases crude-oil consumption by 20 
percent. He also says that aromatic com- 
pounds used to replace tetraethyl lead (in 
order to keep octane ratings high, as the 
Environmental Protection Agency requires) 
are carcinogenic—that is, cancer causing. 

Then there was the cost to car manu- 
facturers (passed on to consumers) of re- 
designing motors to burn—and fuel tank 
inlets to accept—only unleaded gasoline, be- 
ginning with 1974-year models. And there 
was the cost (which has already been im- 
posed on 121,000 filling stations, and within 
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three years will be imposed on 100,000 more 
filling stations) of installing tanks and 
pumps equipped with special-sized delivery 
nozzles for dispensing unleaded gasoline. 

While ordering half of the nation’s major 
service stations to start selling unleaded gas- 
oline by July 1, 1974, E.P.A. ordered oil com- 
panies, by the same date, to start diluting 
the lead content in all gasoline and to con- 
tinue dilutions until January, 1978, when no 
leaded gasoline will be allowed on the mar- 
ket. Who can calculate the cost, then, to all 
owners of cars which were built (before 
1975) to burn only leaded gasoline? 

Yet, long before the critical E.P.A. anti-lead 
order went into effect on July 1, 1974, E.P.A. 
Officials knew and (in a reluctant, oblique 
way) were acknowledging that airborne lead 
was not really a known health hazard. But 
the E.P.A. had decided to force catalytic 
converters upon the automobile industry; 
and E.P.A. said the converters had to have 
unleaded gasoline. Dr. Maxwell Teague, chief 
consultant for Chrysler Corporation, revealed 
that the converters would work just as well 
with leaded as with unleaded gasoline, but 
E.P.A. was already committed—not only to 
catalytic converters but to the dictum that 
leaded gasoline would ruin them. 

Behold then the naked, if confusing, truth: 
The E.P.A.’s published rationale for getting 
lead out of gasoline (at a cost of billions of 
dollars and millions of barrels of crude oll) 
was to protect public health; but its real rea- 
son was to protect catalytic converters, al- 
though impressive authority asserted that 
the converters did not need the protection. 

THE CONVERTER OUTRAGE 

However much industry may have disliked 
complying with E.P.A.’s costly but needless 
anti-lead program, it did have the means 
to comply—it could produce unleaded gaso- 
line and cars to use it. So, it complied. 
Industry did not, however, have the means 
(the technology) to meet E.P.A. timetables 
for getting carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, 
and Nox out of car emissions. 

With a year after the Clean Alr Act was 
passed, the car industry (as costs running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars) had 
developed several expensive gas-guzzling 
gadgets. But a gadget to decrease one kind 
of emission would increase another kind, thus 
requiring another gadget which in turn 
required another, One complicated device 
developed in the process was the aforemen- 
tioned catalytic converter. Some engineers 
thought that adding this device to all the 
others might enable car manufacturers to 
meet E.P.A. deadlines but others were un- 
certain about the converter and feared it 
might do more harm than good. Car manu- 
facturers requested E.P.A. to extend the 
deadlines beyond 1975-year models, as the 
Clean Air Act authorized it to do. 

On May 12, 1972, William D. Ruckelshaus 
(then E.P.A. director) announced that after 
thirteen days of E.P.A. public Hearings 
which had produced nearly 3,000 pages of 
testimony, he had concluded that catalytic 
converters “are both safe and highly effec- 
tive in reducing emissions,” and that they 
could clean up exhaust emissions enough 
to meet 1975 standards as specified in the 
law, He denied industry's request, acknowl- 
edging that his decision was tantamount to 
ordering installation of catalytic converters 
on 1975-year models. 

Car manufacturers appealed. On April 11, 
1973, E.P.A. gave industry a partial exten- 
sion. The agency ruled that catalytic con- 
verters must be installed on all 1975-model 
cars sold in California, but not on all cars 
Sold elsewhere. 

Ford and Chrysler continued to oppose 
the converters and beg for more time, still 
contending that reliance upon them without 
further testing could be a bad mistake. Gen- 
eral Motors, however, withdrew from the 
controversy, accepting the April ruling, and 
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deciding to put the converters on all its 
1975 models, thereby eliminating some of 
the other anti-pollution devices. 

The E.P.A. committed the nation to cata- 
lytic converters because they were effective 
not only in reducing emissions of carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbons, but also in re- 
ducing emissions of NOx. Other devices were 
effective in reducing emissions of carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbons; but, in doing 
so, increased emissions of NOx. Hence, the 
upshot and essence of the April 11, 1973, 
E.P.A. announcement were that most 1975- 
model cars are equipped with catalytic con- 
verters, for the primary purpose of reducing 
emissions of NOx. Yet, when making that 
announcement, E.P.A. officials said they had 
concluded that NOx pollution is not a na- 
tionwide problem. They said they had dis- 
covered that Chicago and Los Angeles were 
the only two places where airborne NO, is 
serious, 

Six days later (April 17, 1973), when testi- 
fying before a Senate Subcommittee, Wil- 
liam D. Ruckelshaus, E.P.A. Administrator, 
said the Clean Air Act's standards for NOx 
control were unnecessary because E.P.A. had 
concluded that nitrogen oxides “may not be 
the problem we and this committee once 
thought they were.” He suggested that Con- 
gress change the law to give the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency flexible authority 
to set such standards as the agency might 
consider proper after further research. Sen- 
ator Edmurd Muskie, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee, did not deny that the stringent 
standard was unnecessary, but replied that 
relaxing the standard might encourage the 
automobile industry to settle Into a “tech- 
nological rut.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL BOONDOGGLE 


When making the April, 1973, announce- 
ment which had the effect of forcing indus- 
try to put catalytic converters on a majority 
of 1975-model cars, E.P.A. not only knew that 
they were unnecessary but also that they 
were potentially dangerous. Preliminary 
E.P.A. studies had indicated that catalytic 
converters might emit surface mists more 
hazardous to health than were eliminated 
emissions. In March, 1974, John B. Moran, 
director of the fuel and additives program at 
E.P.A.’s research center in North Carolina, 
affirmed that the converters might thus do 
more harm than good. He said reassuringly, 
however, that it will take at least two years 
before the converters produce dangerous pol- 
lution levels—and that will allow enough 
time to abolish the devices before they do 
much harm. 

Not long after 1975-model cars went on 
sale, those equipped with catalytic convert- 
ers were being banned from some petrochem- 
ical complexes; and the National Forest 
Service was planning tests to see whether 
cars with catalytic converters may cause 
brush fires. These actions followed a warn- 
ing by a division of Gulf Oll Company that 
converters generate high heat which could 
cause fires. 

In March, 1975, Russell E, Train, current 
E.P.A. Administrator, announced that cata- 
lytic converters were polluting the air with 
sulfuric acid mist. An E-P.A. study had re- 
vealed this to be “a very real health hazard 
that would come about over a period of 
time.” Mr. Train then announced a one-year 
delay of standards scheduled to be set for 
1977-model cars—because of the need for 
time “to find a solution to the problem of 
sulfuric acid emissions from catalysts.” He 
said he would ask Congress to change the law 
and make 1982, Instead of 1977, the deadline 
year for the maximum degree of emissions 
cleanup. 

In that same announcement, Mr. Train 
said he would ask Congress to set strict con- 
trols on emissions of nitrogen oxides for 
1977-model cars (although, two years before, 
E.P.A. had asked Congress to ease the NOx 
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standard); and he said he would ask Con- 
gress for sulfate-emission controls for 1979- 
model cars (although he had just granted a 
one-year extension because he did not know 
what to do about sulfate emissions). 

The kindest thing we can say about all 
this is that environmentalist bureaucrats 
and politicians do not know what they are 
doing. Without looking any deeper into their 
motivation, we the people ought to conclude 
without further ado that the anti-pollution 
bureaucrats, anti-pollution laws, and anti- 
pollution politicians in Washington must go. 


CECIL WHIG SUPPORTS AID TO 
VIETNAM REFUGEES 


HON. ROBERT E. BAUMAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
we have heard some complaints about 
the admission of refugees from South 
Vietnam to the United States, I believe 
most Americans are willing to help these 
people who have no other source of 
assistance. 

Typical of the comment that I have 
seen in a number of newspapers is an 
editorial in the Cecil Whig of May 14. 
This newspaper, which is published in 
Elkton, Md., deserves commendation for 
its sensible attitude toward this problem. 

The editorial follows: 

Grve Me Your TMED— YOUR HUDDLED 
Masses 


We hope one of the sorriest episodes in our 
national experience is passing as more Ameri- 
cans revise their attitudes toward the admis- 
sion of South Vietnamese refugees to our 
country. 

“Disappointed and yery upset” by the op- 
position of some Americans in accepting refu- 
gees from Indochina, President Ford at his 
news conference last week said he was upset 
“because the United States has had a long 
tradition of opening its doors to immigrants 
from all countries ... and we've slways been 
a humanitarian nation.” 

In what can only be described as some kind 
of a traumatic reaction, many Americans op- 
pose the absorption of refugees because they 
would take jobs away, they have a “different 
culture” (which is somehow suspect), and 
they are Orientals of the “yellow race,” the 
last apparently having revived ancient fears 
of “The Yellow Peril.” 

In a day when equality of opportunity is 
afforded members of our society without re- 
gard to race, religion or national origin, fear 
of a comparative handful of Vietnamese set- 
tiing among us approaches the ridiculous. 

The majority of the Vietnamese refugees 
are people of intelligence who helped the 
United States authorities and military dur- 
ing the long war years. This activity surely 
marked them for death at the hands of the 
invading communist hordes. 

Many of the refugees are sophisticated and 
well educated, some having graduated from 
their own universities or from those of 
France, a country with which they have had 
long association. 

President Ford argues that the absorption 
of 120,000 refugees would not be a serious 
economic burden. Sixty percent of the ref- 
ugees are children, and only 35,000 are heads 
of families needing Jobs. 


“Despite our economic the 


problems,” 
President said, “I'm convinced that the vast 
majority of Americans today want these peo- 
ple to have another opportunity to escape 
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the probability of death and therefore I ap- 
plaud those who feel that way.” 

It seems almost un-American and out of 
keeping with our traditions that so many 
citizens of this country and members of Con- 
gress have voiced opposition to the Vietnam- 
ese refugees. 

We heard no complaints when the U.S. ad- 
mitted some half million Cubans who fied the 
Castro revolution on their island; nor were 
there objections to welcoming 40,000 Hun- 
garians who escaped communist tyranny 
after the uprising in their country. 

Where are those elements of our society 
who paraded, protested and professed such 
great love for humanity during the Vietnam 
war years? They cried out for an end to the 
fighting. 

Now that the fighting is over and the ref- 
ugees have arrived on our shores, the bleed- 
ing hearts are no longer visibie. Are they 
awaiting some signal from their leaders? (In- 
cidentally, whatever happened to Jane 
Fonda?) 

Now that important and powerful groups 
such as the AFL-CIO and a number of state 
governors are going on record supporting an 
open-door policy for the refugees, perhaps 
their enlightened leadership will influence a 
more compassionate approach towards these 
uprooted, homeless and frightened Vietnam- 
ese people now in the United States. 

“Send these, the homeless tempest-tossed 
to me. I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!”"—From the famous poem by Emma 
Lazarus which is graven on a tablet within 
the pedestal on which the Statue of Liberty 
stands in New York Harbor. 


FINAL PROTEST TO A WAR 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted “present” on H.R. 6755, the Viet- 
namese Resettlement Act, as a final pro- 
test to a war I have opposed since 1963. 

My final protest was necessary because 
this bill forced Congress into the dilemma 
of either treating Vietnamese refugees 
better than we treat many of our own 
needy citizens or being accused of a lack 
of compassion. 

It was an intolerable situation created 
by an intolerable war. 

I object to the fact that under the bill 
Congress was forced to vote an authoriza- 
tion of over a half billion dollars and an 
appropriation of over $400 million for an 
open ended resettlement program, when 
at the same time we cannot finance 
needed domestic programs for our own 
people. 

Had the Riegle amendment, which 
would have given Americans in similar 
straits equal treatment to that provided 
for the refugees, been adopted, I could 
have supported the refugee bill. Without 
the Riegle amendment, the refugees will 
receive higher levels of benefits than 
many of our needy citizens, and Ameri- 
can taxpayers will continue to pay for 
the results of a discredited war policy 
which for years fed them misleading in- 
formation and often outright falsehoods. 

The defeat of the Riegle amendment 
made a “yes” vote on the refugee bill un- 
acceptable to me, while a “no” vote, 
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since it could be interpreted as indiffer- 
ence toward some decent people in need, 
also was unacceptable to one who has 
consistently fought for a more humane 
society. 

I welcome opening our national doors 
to people who, through no fault of their 
own, would face political or religious 
persecution had they remained in their 
homeland. To do otherwise would be con- 
trary to our national heritage. But the 
emergency waiving of all immigration 
laws for the Vietnamese makes it diffi- 
cult to separate this type of refugee from 
the black marketeers and the war 
criminals. 

Additionally, the refugee situation is 
blurred by Ambassador Graham Martin’s 
ill advised policy of keeping Americans 
in Saigon until the last minute while 
promoting the panic evacuation of thou- 
sands of Vietnamese, most of whom 
would haye suffered no reprisal had they 
stayed at home, and many of whom are 
now homesick and disheartened. 

Because of Martin’s policy, American 
taxpayers now are forced to foot the 
transportation biil not only for the legiti- 
mate refugees, but also for the likes of 
Lon Nol, President Thieu, and former 
Premier Ky, all of whom personally prof- 
itted from the war—also at the expense 
of the American taxpayer. 

If John Foster Dulles had not sabo- 
taged the Geneva Accords in 1954, which 
ended the French-Indochina War, and 
if the elections promised under those ac- 
cords had been held, the results would 
have been the same as they are today— 
supporters of Ho Chi Minh would govern 
& united Vietnam and we would not have 
been faced with this problem in 1976. 

More importantly, we would not have 
been involved in a long, costly, bloody, 
immoral and senseless war in Indochina, 
which left 55,000 young Americans dead, 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
wounded and disabled, tens of thousands 
of young men exiled in other countries, 
and a large Federal deficit that exists 
because we wasted $165 billion on the 
war. 

After much consideration, I therefore 
concluded that a vote of “present” had 
to be my final protest. As sad and diffi- 
cult a thing as it was to do, in good con- 
science I could not have done otherwise. 


TESTIMONY OF SILVIO O. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. GIATMO. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
for years has been a leader in the fight 
against the Dickey-Lincoln School 
hydroelectric project, I commend to you 
the well thought out, persuasive state- 
ment of our colleague, SILVIO CONTE of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Conte and I have opposed this 
project for years because it is a classic 
example of Federal pork barrel legisla- 
tion, and the present energy squeeze 
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makes the Dickey-Lincoln project no 

less objectionable. 

All Members should read Congressman 
Conte's statement before the Public 
Works Appropriations Subcommittee, 
and I am inserting it for their informa- 
tion: 

TESTIMONY OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE SILVIO 
O. CONTE (MASSACHUSETTS) BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this 

opportunity to submit my views on funding 

for the Dickey-Lincoln School Project. 

On both environmental and economic 
grounds, I am strongly opposed to this proj- 
ect, I urge the Subcommittee to eliminate 
all funds for it, and then to forget it. 

For almost a decade, Dickey-Lincoln has 
provoked an annual controversy in Con- 
gress. In every one of these years, I have 
opposed funding it because it is an environ- 
mental catastrophe, an Impediment of res- 
olution of New England’s urgent energy 
problem, and a waste of the taxpayers” 
money. 

Now the Dickey-Lincoln debate has taken 
om new meaning and importance, The 
squabble over funds for Dickey-Lincoln is 
now raising even more grave questions. They 
deserve the close consideration of this Sub- 
committee. 

Can we discipline ourselves to devise long- 
term solutions to the tangle of problems 
created by our over-consumption of energy, 
our over-dependence on foreign pil sup- 
plies, and an exceeding complex web of eco- 
nomic forces? Or will we continue to grab 
for the ready-made solution and the easy 
answer? 

Can we turn to the future, mobilizing our 
intellectual and technological resources for 
developing new sources of energy, new modes 
of transportation, and new building tech- 
nologies? Or will we continue to apply yester- 
day’s solutions to tomorrow's problems? 

Can we preserve and provide for those who 
need and seek the solace and solitude of the 
wilderness? Or must we continue to pave, 
wire, and amplify everywhere to create an 
extension of our hyperactive, urban life- 
style? 

Can we satisfy today’s needs and still leave 
options for tomorrow? Or must we destroy 
what can never be replaced and leave for the 
future few resources and few choices? 

Dickey-Lincoln has been proclaimed by 
proponents to be a project for all purposes. 
It has been touted as the answer to New 
England’s energy deficit, the urgent need for 
flood control at Fort Kent, expanding recre- 
ational areas in northern Maine, and Maine's 
unemployment problem. 

Dickey-Lincoln was conceived for none of 
these purposes. It can accomplish none of 
them. 

Look closely at Dickey-Lincolnm—at what 
it is, at where it is, at what it promises, at 
what it will cost, and at what it will destroy. 

As conceived, Dickey-Lincoln was designed 
to provide a supplemental source of power 
to the tidal power project at Passamaquoddy 
Bay, But when the tidal project was aban- 
doned in 1965 as economically unfeasible, the 
Dickey-Lincoln plan curiously survived. It 
has already received $2 million in appropria- 
tions, and several millions more will be re- 
quired before construction can begin, 

The Dickey-Lincoln project would place 
two conventional hydroelectric dams on the 
Upper St. John, a free-flowing river, in the 
heart of the Great Maine Woods. This is the 
last major wilderness area in the Northeast 
and one of the last in the eastern part of the 
country. 

I have fished and canoed along the St. 
John. I plan to go back there later this 
month, I know its beauty and what it offers: 
some of the nation’s best brook trout fishing 
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and canoeing, duck breeding habitats, win- 
ter feeding areas for white-tailed deer, and 
extensive timberlands that are being com- 
mercially , harvested and renewed. 
The area remains devoid of even public roads. 

The proposed dam at Dickey would be the 
eleventh largest in the world, bigger than 
the Aswan Dam, and the sixth largest in the 
United States. Dikes, quarrying, construction 
roads, and transmission line slashes would 
foster a massive environmental intrusion. 
The unique character of the area would be 
forever lost. 

Almost 89,000 acres would be flooded, and 
the construction project all totaled would 
require about 110,000 acres excluding trans- 
mission lines. The Dickey reservoir would 
extend almost 60 miles up the main stream 
of the St. John and its level would fluctuate 
almost 40 feet, leaving 30,000 acres of muddy 
“ring” at some times of the year. Miles of 
tributary streams would be inundated. Sev- 
enty million cubic yards of earth and rock 
for the dams and dikes would be dug or 
quarried, defacing some of the most beauti- 
ful country in the world. The amount of fuel 
consumed in building this project could heat 
over a quarter million New England homes 
for a year. 

Canoeing and duck breeding habitats 
would be destroyed. Brook trout fishing and 
winter feeding yards for deer could only be 
partially “replaced” at great cost. 

In addition to the timber lost on the 
flooded 89,000 acres, another 200,000 acres 
of commercial woodlands would become in- 
accessible from Maine without prohibitively 
expensive bridging. The former Attorney 
General of Maine, Jon Lund, estimates the 
total economic loss to the State as high as 
$30 million a year and the total investment 
loss in forest products as close to $150 mil- 
lion, For this reason alone, I note that the 
Governor of Maine has recently sent a letter 
to this Subcommittee stating his firm op- 
position to the Dickey-Lincoln project. 

Replacing the permanent loss of jobs in 
timbering and the paper industry would be a 
brief surge in temporary employment. The 
best estimates I have seen show only about 
one-fourth of the man-hours needed for 
construction coming from the local labor 
pool, mostly for unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs. But even this expansion of jobs would 
start slowly and would not peak until 1981. 
Dickey-Lincoln is no answer to Maine’s pres- 
ent unemployment problem. It would only 
substitute a brief “boom” for what, with 
proper forestry practices, can be a stable, 
permanent base for local employment. 

Flooding last spring on the St. John trig- 
gered enthusiasm for Dickey-Lincoln as a 
flood control solution. But drastic timber- 
cutting in anticipation of construction may 
pose the threat of more and worse flooding 
in the immediate future. 

Moreover, preoccupation with Dickey-Lin- 
coln has delayed more realistic flood control 
measures. The Corps of Engineers has plans 
for flood control dikes that could be built in 
about 20 months for between one and two 
million dollars. These dikes, along with bet- 
ter timbering practices and perhaps reloca- 
tion of the fifty houses that would remain 
threatened at Fort Kent, would be far more 
effective, appropriate and cheaper than 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

For present wilderness recreation, increas- 
ingly unavailable elsewhere and low energy- 
intensive, the project would substitute flat 
water lake recreation which is widely avail- 
able in the Northeast, is not fully utilized 
at far more accessible locations in Maine, 
and is highy energy-intensive. We need 
neither more lakes nor motorboats in the 
Maine woods. 

For all of this, Dickey-Lincoln would pro- 
duce one percent or less of New England's 
power needs at completion and less with 
time. Because of the small water flow in the 
St. John, the major part of the project’s 
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generating capacity would be usable for peak 
periods only. So the big dam at Dickey would 
operate only two and half hours a day. Re- 
design might increase this to four hours, but 
summer peak power utilization runs six to 
eight hours a day. 

Moreover, peak power facilities are grossly 
inefficient. Instead of building more of them, 
we should be reducing peak power by dif- 
ferential pricing and meeting any essential 
demand by developing new storage systems. 

By law, Dickey-Lincoln power must go first 
to preference customers, rural electric coop- 
eratives and public utilities, and cost consid- 
erations will enter into distribution. The 
Interior Department, which is legally respon- 
sible for marketing the power, refuses to de- 
velop final marketing plans until construc- 
tion is underway. We really don’t know where 
Dickey-Lincoln power, such as it is, will go. 

Trying to find out what Dickey-Lincoln 
will cost the taxpayers is like playing “Catch 
me, catch me, if you can.” Proponents have 
been citing power rates and savings based on 
long-outdated cost estimates. The Corps of 
Engineers’ latest estimate was over $500 mil- 
lion, but that was based on a phony three 
and one-quarter percent borrowing rate and 
complete disregard for cost escalation during 
construction. Now even the Corps will admit 
that a more realistic cost figure is $840 mil- 
lion. But the Corps is renowned for its ability 
to under-price public works projects. A Con- 
gressional study of the Corps’ hydroelectric 
projects between 1961 and 1967 showed costs 
exceeded estimates for ninety percent of the 
projects. 

For Dickey-Lincoln, the Corps now says it 
will have to completely reprice the project. 
But by that the Corps means that it will first 
reprice the 1967 design—and then it will re- 
design the project, which will require an- 
other repricing. So when critical decisions 
have to be made about Dickey-Lincoln, 
neither the public nor the Congress will have 
the clear and reliable cost estimates they 
need. 

What is clear ts that the price tag for 
Dickey-Lincoln is going to be a billion dollars 
or more. 

Another misleading figure tacked onto 
Dickey-Lincoln by the Corps is the cost- 
benefit ratio of 2.6. This is incredibly inflated. 
For instance, how can a body of water sur- 
rounded by a 25-foot “ring” of mudflats re- 
ceive a high recreational value? Moreover, 
how can any cost-benefit ratio be considered 
reliable when there are so many contingen- 
cies remaining that could affect the fate of 
Dickey-Lincoln, such as the Environmental 
Impact Statement, treaty negotiations with 
Canada, and the Interlor Department mar- 
keting studies to name Just a few. 

Dickey-Lincoln represents an outdated and 
inappropriate approach to New England’s 
needs and problems. It is wasteful of rare 
natural resources and of public funds. It 
diverts us from the efforts we have to make 
to change our energy consumption patterns 
and develop incentives and technology for 
new power sources. 

Dickey-Lincoln should have been stopped 
years ago. At the very least, it should be 
stopped now. I ask the Subcommittee to 
eliminate all funds for the Dickey-Lincoln 
project. 


WASTING THE TAXPAYERS’ 
MONEY 


HON. KENNETH L. HOLLAND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, I voted to delete funds for the B-1 
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bomber from the defense authorization 
bill. I feel this was a vote for responsible 
Federal spending. 

The subject of our national security is 
not only controversial, but complex. Our 
security in the United States is depend- 
ent not only on the amount of tax dol- 
lars we channel into the defense budget, 
but on how effectively these dollars are 
used. For years the Congress has passed 
defense bills with little investigation. The 
defense budget had, until recently, been 
untouchable, and those who questioned 
its size were considered unpatriotic. This 
year the defense budget has topped the 
$100 billion mark, and it is no longer 
enough for the Congress to appropriate a 
block of money to the Defense Depart- 
ment without question. We must care- 
fully evaluate the defense programs to 
insure that they are worth the money. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress is called 
upon to cut back on Federal spending 
and hold down the 1975 budget deficit. 
Yesterday this House, without my sup- 
port or the support of 163 other Mem- 
bers, authorized what will amount to 
more than $20 billion over the next 6 or 
7 years, to build a fleet of strategic air- 
craft which is already antiquated. In my 
judgment, we do not have the money to 
spend on useless weapons, 

Most experts now admit that the age 
of the strategic bomber is nearly past. 
Airborne missile systems like the B-52 
and the B-1 are rapidly being replaced 
by land-based and submarine-based sys- 
tems. The proposed B-1 would require 8 
hours to travel the 5,000 miles from U.S. 
bases to Soviet targets. Land-based in- 
tercontinental missiles need only 30 min- 
utes from launch point to target and 
sea-based missiles require only 15 min- 
utes to hit the same Soviet targets, and 
are less vulnerable to enemy attack. 

Supporters of the B-1 counter these 
admitted weaknesses by saying that the 
B-1 has the unique capability to fly over 
enemy territory at low range and under 
present radar fields. However, the United 
States has just developed the airborne 
warning and control system— 
AWACS—program which is a down- 
ward-looking radar carried by a plane 
designed to sight low-flying objects such 
as the B-1. Assuming that the U.S.S.R. 
is developing or has already developed 
a similar system, the B~1 loses its major 
reason for being. 

Mr. Speaker, supporters of this plane 
and additional U.S. defense installations 
contend they are aimed at “guaranteeing 
America’s victory” in the next world 
war. In my judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of the many constituents from 
which I have received communications 
regarding this program, additional nu- 
clear warheads are not necessary and are, 
in fact, a tremendous waste of American 
tax dollars. Their use on a large scale in 
any war would not guarantee American 
military victory, but rather, the defeat of 
the world’s population. Without the B-1 
bomber, we have enough nuclear war- 
heads in existence to kill the world’s 
population 16 times. Mr. Speaker, a hu- 
man being can only die once. 

Additionally, the B-1 is a congres- 
sional boondoggle. Plants in more than 
40 States will be enlisted to manufacture 
various parts of the bomber, a fact which 
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encouraged many Congressmen to vote 
in favor of the plane. If this Congress is 
to enact public works programs and pro- 
grams to increase employment, there are 
other much-needed, permanent projects 
on which we can invest our dollars 
locally. 

In conclusion, I would note that the 
B-1 is a long way from being a part of 
this country’s, defense arsenal. While 
original estimates set the cost of the 
planes at $84 million apiece, cost over- 
runs and inflation have increased the 
figure to a still-expanding $100 million 
each. Tremendous costs notwithstand- 
ing, by the time this system is completed, 
it will be more antiquated and already in 
need of replacement by a new and more 
costly system. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all the weapons 
we need to destroy the world. It is not 
more useful today to spend these pre- 
cious dollars on more sophisticated de- 
livery systems which would deter attacks 
on the United States? 


AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, American 
involvement in Southeast Asia has al- 
ways produced an array of reactions 
from our so-called friends and enemies 
abroad. These reactions have been 
characterized generally by a lack of con- 
cern, sympathy, charity, or gratitude. 

While the Communists were moving 
rapidly to conquer Cambodia and Viet- 
nam, India’s Foreign Minister made a 
public statement to the effect that our 
setbacks in those two Asian countries 
were a “gratifying vindication” of India’s 
foreign policy. 

He referred to Communist successes 
there as “the inevitable victor of the 
forces of nationalism” over outside in- 
teryention”—meaning the United States. 

I addressed myself to this matter more 
fully in my weekly news column, released 
on May 16, and I would like to share For- 
eign Minister Chavan’'s remarks and my 
thoughts on them with my colleagues at 
this time: 

CONGRESSMAN HARSHA’S WASHINGTON REPORT 

The case for America’s foreign aid program 
has never been made to my satisfaction, and 
the recent anti-American verbal blast from 
a top official in the Government of India 
merely demonstrates further the failure of 
this program. 

As the Communists were overrunning Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam, Indian Foreign 
Minister Y. B. Chavan stated that the Amer- 
ican reverses in those countries were a “‘grati- 
fying vindication” of India’s foreign policy. 

The Communist victories, according to Mrs. 
Ghandi’s minister “represent the inevitable 
victory of the forces of nationalism over at- 
tempts to undermine such forces through 
outside intervention, and constitute a grati- 
fying vindication of the consistent policy 
maintained by India on the question over the 
years.” 

He characterized the fall of Cambodia and 
Vietnam as the culmination of a “heroic 
struggle” waged by the people in Indochina 
to assert their independence and sovereignty. 
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Without this outside intervention—mean- 
ing the United States—the two Asian na- 
tions could shape their own destiny, accord- 
ing to Chavan, 

It would be difficult to determine whether 
the Indian Foreign Minister spoke out of 
gullibility or stupidity—or a combination of 
both. 

On their merits, his remarks were aimed 
in the wrong direction. Labeling as “outside 
intervention" our sacrifices in liyes, arms, 
and money to heip preserve freedom in 
Southeast Asia is bad enough. Ignoring the 
decisive role played by the Soviet Union and 
Red China in building and maintaining the 
war machines of the North Vietnamese, Viet 
Cong, and Khmer Rouge is absolutely unfor- 
giveahble. 

It seems incredible that India & beggar 
nation of the first order, would have so little 
sympathy for her chief benefactor, the 
United States. Since 1951, we have given 
India about $8 billion in aid, 

Yet, after 28 years of independence India 
is still a nation of disease, poverty, and de- 
spair. That does not speak well for those who 
lead this nation—and who time and again 
criticize America, 

A substantial part of the $12 billion spent 
on the “Food for Peace” program has gone 
to India, although her government has actu- 
ally reduced the agricultural portion of its 
national budget. 

Despite her staggering domestic problems, 
India last year spent $173 million to test- 
fire her first atomic explosion, The Ghandi 
Government expects to spend billions more 
on nuclear development in the next four 
years. Even now, she is preparing to detonate 
another nuclear device. 

Since she broke from Britain after World 
War Ii, India has looked to the United States 
for substantial assistance. She has found us 
to be more than generous in providing her 
with billions of dollars and tons of grain. 

However, our generosity has not won us 
India’s respect, Our State Department still 
believes that the United States can buy 
friendship abroad—and I regret that a ma- 
jority in Congress continue to support for- 
eign give-away programs which net us little 
more than the ingratitude and frequent 
hostility of the recipients. 

India is by no means the only nation to 
have taken American dollars and repaid us 
with criticism and accusations, not to men- 
tion refusal to help us in emergency situa- 
tions. 

We found ourselves virtually going it alone 
in Vietnam and Korea, Our partners in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization provided 
little or no help. 

However, it is one thing to default on one’s 
obligations to an ally—even one as generous 
as the United States—and quite another 
thing to practically cheer that ally’s setback. 

The intemperate remarks of the Indian 
minister represent a new low in U.S,-India 
relations. With friends like India, who needs 
enemies! 


ROLL OF HONOR—LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS KILLED IN THE 
LINE OF DUTY FROM MAY 15, 
1974 TO MAY 15, 1975 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on May 15, 
this Nation marked the official observ- 
ance of Peace Officers Memorial Day. It 
is a day of special significance for our 
Nation for we honor the brave men and 
women of law enforcement who have 
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given up their lives to protect their fel- 
low Americans. 

Rev. R. Joseph Dooley, the distin- 
guished president of the Conference of 
Police Chaplains, maintains a current list 
of all law enforcement personnel killed 
in the line of duty. His most recent list 
covers the period from May 15, 1974, to 
May 15, 1975, during which a startling 
117 law enforcement officers were killed; 
the most recent death occurring on May 
11, 1975. 

These deaths point up the urgent need 
for Congress to enact several important 
pieces of legislation to benefit law en- 
forcement. These include the public 
safety officers death benefits bill, which 
provides widows and survivors of public 
safety officers killed in duty with a $50.- 
000 death benefit payment. Also, a bill I 
introduced to restore the death penalty 
for the killing of law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Finally another bill I introduced 
to construct a law enforcement officers 
memorial in Washington, D.C. I hope 
that Congress will take positive action 
on all these bills this year thus demon- 
strating our support for all law enforce- 
ment personnel in our Nation. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to insert the honor roll of slain law 
enforcement officers: 

ROLL or Honor: Law ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 

KILLED, May 15, 1974, ro May 15, 1975 

Sergeant Harrison Crenshaw, Dade County 
Public Safety Dept., Miami, Florida, May 18, 
1974. 

Patrolman William R. Templin, Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad, Chicago, Ilinois, May 19, 1974, 

Patrolman Simmons Arrington, Dade 
County Public Safety Dept., Miami, Florida, 
May 21, 1974. 

Patrolman George Rogers, Canton, North 
Carolina, May 21, 1974. 

Patrolman Donald A. Brown, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, May 24, 1974. 

Officer Brent L. Stevens, Detroit, Michigan, 
May 25, 1974. 

Patrolman Leonard J. Anderson, Wayne, 
Michigan, May 25, 1974. 

Trooper Darryl M. Rantanen, 
State Police, May 27, 1974. 

Patrolman Ben W. Strickiand, South Caro- 
lina Highway Patrol, May 31, 1974. 

Patrolman L. C. Williamson, Perry, South 
Carolina, June 2, 1974. 

Officer Paul A. Nields, Omaha, Nebraska, 
June 6, 1974. 

Patrolman Robert J. 
Tilinois, June 16, 1974. 

Patrolman Hector M. 
Puerto Rico, June 16, 1974. 

Patrolman Atilano G. Mendez, 
Puerto Rico, June 19, 1974. 

Lieutenant Henry O. Schmiemann, New 
York City, New York, June 20, 1974. 

Sheriff Frank E. Lott, Polk County, Geor- 
gia, June 23, 1974. 

Detective Bernard L. Christopher, Mount 
Vernon, New York, June 24, 1974. 

Captain Danny L. Gray, Orange, Texas, 
June 28, 1974. 

Patrolman Rory W. Key, Hernando, Mis- 
sissippi, June 28, 1974. 

Trooper Raymond C. Dodge, New York 
State Police, July 2, 1974, 

Patrolman Patrick J. Wallace, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, July 3, 1974, 

Deputy Sheriff A, H. Koerper, 
County, Mississippi, July 6, 1974. 

Patrolman Robert Riley, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, July 10, 1974. 

Patrolman Thomas G. Matulis, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, July 10, 1974. 

Deputy Sheriff Edward M. Shrader, River- 
side County, California, July 11, 1974. 


Michigan 


Strugala, Chicago, 
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Detective W. C. Simmons, Texas City, Texas 
(shot October 28, 1967), July 13, 1974. 

Patrolman Gregory R. White, Atlanta, 
Georgia, July 15, 1974. 

Patrolman David L. Cole, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
July 17, 1974. 

Patrolman Demitrie W. Ilyankoff, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, July 21, 1974. 

Deputy Sheriff James M. Lewis, Mohave 
County, Arizona, July 22, 1974. 

Agent Fidel A. Rijos Gomez, 
Puerto Rico, July 22, 1974. 

Lieutenant Philip G. Schiatterer, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, July 25, 1974. 

City Marshal Thomas “Adkins, 
Oklahoma, July 25, 1974. 

Deputy Sheriff Burton L. Brewer, Okmulgee 
County, Oklahoma, July 25, 1974. 

City Marshal Melvin D. Stiles, Oronogo, 
Missouri, July 26, 1974. 

Sergeant Frank W. Grunder, Jr., Baltimore, 
Maryland, August 1, 1974. 

Lieutenant Louis A. Hinkel, 
Michigan, August 2, 1974. 

Detective Doyle Popovich, Sacramento, 
California, August 3, 1974, 

Deputy Sheriff Elmer - Willis, 
County, Georgia, August 5, 1974. 

Sergeant Otha M. LeMons, Chicago, Ilinois, 
August 5, 1974. 

Patrolman Dennis A. Darden, 
Oregon, August 9, 1974. 

Patrolman John D. Kennedy, 
Beach, Florida, August 10, 1974. 

Officer Milton Spell, Baltimore, Maryland, 
August 15, 1974. 

Patrolman Thomas W. Pegeus, New York 
City, New York, August 19, 1974. 

Lieutenant Russell M. Baldwin, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, August 27, 1974. 

Chief of Police William M. Cann, 
Gity, California, August 29, 1974. 

Chief of Police Rudolph M. Dandurand, 
St. Anne, INinois, August 30, 1974. 

Deputy Sheriff Dennis R. Herring, Camden 
County, Georgia, August 30, 1974. 

Patrolman David J. Scime, Buffalo, New 
York, September 5, 1974. 

Patrolman Anibal L. Soto, Police of Puerto 
Rico, September 12, 1974. 

Trooper Hollie L. Tull, Téxas Department 
of Public Safety, September 14, 1974. 

Policewoman Gail A. Cobb, Washington, 
D.C., September 20, 1974. 

Patrolman Harold L. Woods, Yonkers, New 
York, September 22, 1974. 

Patrolman Travis E. Williams, Mesquite, 
Texas, September 23, 1974. 

Game Warden Charles L. McNeill, South 
Carolina Wildlife & Marine Resources Dept., 
October 3, 1974. 

Patrolman James R. Boyce, Jr., Gary, 
Indiana, October 5, 1974. 

Sergeant William D. Arledge, North Caro- 
lina Highway Patrol, October 5, 1974. 

Trooper Lawrence Canipe, Jr., North Caro- 
lina Highway Patrol, October 5, 1974. 

Special Agent Richard J. Saba, Illinois 
Central Gulf Railro:-d, East St. Louis Divi- 
sion, October 11, 1974. 

Officer David A. Jack, California State 
Police, October 21, 1974. 

Patrolman Robert E. Schachte, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, October 22, 1974. 

Agent Patrik A. Randel, Texas Department 
of Public Safety, October 23, 1974. 

Trooper Emerson J. Dillon, New York State 
Police, October 24, 1974. 

Detective Barry W. Headricks, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, October 28, 1974. 

Detective Roy V. Johnson, 
County, Kansas, October 31, 1974. 

Detective Nicholas Guirado, Union City, 
New Jersey, November 4, 1974. 

Patrolman Eugene W. Barge, College Park, 
Georgia, November 11, 1974. 

Patrolman Michael N. Carter, 
Pennsylvania, November 8, 1974. 

Patrolman Larry E. Walters, Riverside, Cal- 
ifornia, November 13, 1974. 
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Corporal Thomas J. DeRue, Sound Bend, 
Indiana, November 14, 1974. 

Patrolman William T. Cribb, Charleston 
County, South Carolina, November, 15, 1974. 

Patrolman Otis L. Robison, Lincoln, Ala- 
bama, November 16, 1974. 

Patrolman Allen L. Harmon, Lincoln, Ala- 
bama, November 16, 1974. 

Trooper Charles E. Campbell, Florida High- 
way Patrol, November 16, 1974. 

Trooper Thomas L. Hendrickson, Washing- 
ton State Patrol, November 17, 1974. 

Deputy Sheriff Donald L. Brown, Yuba 
County, California, November 21, 1974. 

Patrolman Ray P. Gallimore, Chesapeake, 
Virginia, November 30, 1974. 

Patrolman Matthew C. 
Texas, December 1, 1974. 

Trooper Larry L. Forreider, Michigan State 
Police, December 5, 1974. 

Officer John J. Jordan, Port of New Or- 
leans Harbor, Louisiana, December 6, 1974. 

Sheriff Jay V. Chastain, Towns County, 
Georgia, December 8, 1974. 

Sergeant Charles F. Handorf, Cincinnatti, 
Ohio, December 8, 1974. 

Trooper William J. Antoniewicz, Decem- 
ber 8, 1974. 

Officer Martin J. Greiner, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, December 10, 1974. 

Patrolman Ronald H. Manley, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, December 12, 1974. 

Patrolman Herman R. Gloe, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, December 12, 1974. 

Patrolman Robert J. Hogue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, December 20, 1974. 

Patrolman Joe L. Jushaway, 
Mississippi, December 21, 1974. 

Patrolman Harl G. Meister, Chicago, INi- 
nois, December 23, 1974. 

Patrolman Kenneth A. Mahon, New York 
City, New York, December 28, 1974. 

1975 


Deputy Sheriff Darden Hollis, Los An- 
geles County, California, January 1, 1975. 

Officer Russell D. Mestdagh, Kansas City, 
Missouri, January 2, 1975. 

Patrolman Michael McConnon, New York 
City, New York, January 3, 1975. 

Detective Samuel M. Guy, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, January 7, 1975. 

Deputy Sheriff Ronald A. Parker, St. John's 
County, Florida, January 12, 1975. 

Patrolman Joseph R. Garcia, New 
City, New York, January 20, 1975. 

Patrolman William E. Smith, Denver, Col- 
orado, January 23, 1975. 

Patrolman John P. Scala, New York City, 
New York, January 24, 1975. 

Chief Deputy Sheriff Allen K. O'Neal, Craw- 
ford County, Georgia, January 25, 1975. 

Patrolman Wayne W. Olson, Town of Sum- 
mit, Wisconsin, January 26, 1975. 

Patrolman Robert Atkins; Jr, Town of 
Summit, Wisconsin, January 26, 1975. 

Patrolman John T. Bamsch, Houston, 
Texas, January 30, 1975. 

Patrolman Billy W. Blackwell, Lewisburg, 
Tennessee, February 1, 1975. 

Lieutenant Rufus R. Looper, III, Green- 
ville County, South Carolina, February 1, 
1975. 

Patrolman Frank Bugdin, New York City, 
New York, February 2, 1975. 

Patrolman William E. Sheehan, Westwood, 
Massachusetts, February 11, 1975. 

Patrolman Clyde A. Walters, Elko, Nevada, 
February 20, 1975. 

Deputy Sheriff Jessie J. Blevins, Jr., Mon- 
roe County, West Virginia, February 21, 1975. 

Officer C. L. Starling, Attalla, Alabama, 
February 22, 1975. 

Officer Richard P. Burns, 
Jersey, February 23, 1975. 

Trooper William R. Brooks, III, Arkansas 
State Police, February 27, 1975. 

Detective Joseph R. Tardif, Jr., New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, February 28, 1975. 

Special Agent James M. Bostick, Illinois 
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Central Gulf Railroad, Gulfport, Mississippi, 
February 2, 1975. 

Patrolman James Lonchiadis, Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts, March 5, 1975. 

Deputy Sheriff William D. Simmons, San- 
gamon County, Dlinois, March 8, 1975. 

Officer James Watts, Detroit, Michigan, 
(shot April 16, 1974), March 15, 1975. 

Patrolman George W. MeGaughey, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, March 15, 1975. 

Patrolman Hugh E. Eubanks, Bolivar, Ten- 
nessee, March 17, 1975. 

Chief of Police Robert G. Sparks, Gienol- 
den, Pennsylvania, March 25, 1975. 

Patrolman Donald Aleshire, Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, March 28, 1975. 

Patrolman William C. Wurst, Hainesport, 
New Jersey, March 28, 1975. 

Patrolman Philip N. Lopez, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Judicial Protection Service, Ute 
Mountain, Colorado, April 1, 1975. 

Town Marshal Carter L. Curry, Doddsviile, 
Mississippi, April 2, 1975. 

Patrolman Warren D. Jones, 
Plorida, April 5, 1975. 

Deputy Sheriff Roy H. Dirks, Lane County, 
Oregon, April 12, 1975. 

Officer James Armstrong, Bensalem Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania, April 15, 1975, 

Deputy Sheriff Albert E. Cooke, Waller 
County, Texas, April 17, 1975. 

Agent Wilmer F. Villanueva, Police of 
Puerto Rico, April 25, 1975. 

Patrolman Michael D. Stewart, Sheriff’s 
Office, Jacksonville, Florida, April 27, 1975. 

Trooper James D. Young, Georgia State 
Police, May 4, 1975. 

Officer Willis R. Horalson, Cordele, Geor- 
gia, May 4, 1975. 

Sergeant David L. Lilly, Beckley, West Vir- 
ginia, May 12, 1975. 

Deputy Harvey Middleton, Berkely County, 
South Carolina, May 11, 1975. 


Sarasota, 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT RECOV- 
ERY ACT 


HON. EDWARD P. BEARD 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. BEARD of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing in the Con- 
gress today, a bill designed to make a 
concerted attack on the serious problem 
of unemployment in our country. Most of 
the efforts I have seen up to now have 
concentrated on the area of public serv- 
ice jobs but I have taken as a model the 
Works Progress Administration of the 
1930's, an employment program that 
holds great lessons for us all. 

It was found in the 1930’s that the 
creation of construction jobs generated 
many other jobs in private industry to 
support the activity of the WPA employ- 
ment. That is where my bill differs es- 
sentially from any other. The Economic 
Development Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce finds that in the 
construction field today, from 142 to 232 
jobs can be. created through the em- 
ployment of one person under a Federal 
employment program dealing with con- 
struction. 

Such a program, funded under the 
National Employment Recovery Act 
could channel some $55 million into my 
State of Rhode Island, creating about 
3,300 jobs. However, the impact on job 
generation could mean a total of nearly 
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10,000 gainfully employed persons in the 

State. 

The unemployment rate in the United 
States has reached 8.9 percent. That 
means nearly 9 million people are out of 
work. Some $20 billion in unemployment 
compensation is going out with nothing 
coming back. Subsistence does not gen- 
erate jobs. A day's honest work does. 
The public would derive the benefits of 
the National Employment Recovery Act 
just as it did in the 1930’s under WPA. 

The national unemployment rate 
hardiy shows the true story. There are 
many areas where the rate is much 
higher, such as nearly 17 percent in my 
ewn State of Rhode Island. In some 
other States, such as California, Minois, 
Michigan, and New Jersey, some cities 
have unemployment rates as high as 20 
percent. This is the situation my bill is 
intended to alleviate and it can be done 
with dignity and meaningful purpose 
for the unemployed person who wants 
to work. 

The bill follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to provide useful work to unemployed 
individuals in activities which promote 
the public welfare 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Economic Development Administration un- 
der the Secretary of Commerce (hereafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Secretary") 
shall carry out, with funds appropriated un- 
der section 3 and in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, a program of providing 
useful work to unemployed individuals in 
activities on projects which promote the pub- 
lic welfare, including— 


(1) jobs providing needed public services 
in accordance with title II and title VI of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 on projects in which not more 
than 20 per centum of the funds expended 


may be used for non-labor costs, 

(2) the construction, alteration, mainte- 
nance, or repair of 

(A) roads, highways, bridges, railroad 
tracks and roadbeds, airports, canals, wharves 
and other transportation facilities, 

(B) schools, libraries, museums, and other 
educational and cultural institutions, 

(C) hospitals, nursing homes and other 
facilities for the care of the sick or disabled, 

(D) public housing, 

(E) water and waste disposal facilities, 
and 

(F) any other type of facility or structure 
which inures to the benefit of the public or 
a significant segment thereof, 

(3) any work promoting the conservation 
of natural resources or recreational facilities, 

(4) prevention of pollution or flooding and 
other improvements of rivers and harbors, 

{5) projects to provide educational, health 
or other social services, including child care, 
home visits to the housebound and disabled, 
and service of meals and other nutritional 
assistance for those in need of them, and 

(6) projects in the performing or other 
arts or which otherwise contribute to the 
recreational or cultural facilities and oppor- 
tunities of the community. 

(b) (1) In carrying out the program under 
this section, the Secretary shall utilize such 
regional offices as the Secretary determines to 
be necessary. Projects undertaken by the 
Secretary should be acceptable and com- 
patible with the desires of the communities 
involved. 

(2) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, the Secretary or his 
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Gesignate is authorized to make such grants 
to, and enter into such contracts or agree- 
ments with, States and political subdivisions 
thereof including provisions for utilization 
of existing State administrative agencies. 

(3) Not more than 25 per centum of the 
funds appropriated under Section 5 which 
are expended for any project under this Act 
may be expended for necessary non-labor 
costs relating to such project. 

Sec. 2. (a) Projects under this Act may be 
developed and submitted for approval te the 
Secretary or his designate by any agency of 
a State or a political subdivision of a State. 

(b) Projects approved by the Secretary or 
his designate under this section may be ad- 
ministered by a.State or a political sub- 
division of a State. 

tc} A project may not be approved under 
this section unless such project 

(1) meets a genuine local need; 

(2) provides for the employment of un- 
employed individuals. 

(3) pays the prevailing wage for individuals 
employed in similar occupations by the same 
employer under the provisons of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

(4) requires no employment 
than 30 hours per week. 

(5) employs a work force that would be 
at least 50% union. 

(d) The Secretary or his designate shali, 
in approving projects under this section, (1) 
give preferred consideration, within any cate- 
gory of projects described in subsection (a) 
of the first section of this Act, to those proj- 
ecis having the lowest per centum of non- 
labor costs, and (2) provide unemployed 
individuals from various industries and oc- 
cupations with job opportunities reasonably 
proportional to the representation of such 
individuals among all unemployed individ- 
uals in the locality to be served by the 
project. 

Sec. 3. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for purposes of this Act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, $8,500,- 
000,000 to remain available until expended. 

Sec. 4. (a) Fifty per centum of the sums 
appropriated or made available under section 
3 shall be allocated by the Secretary among 
the States in proportion to the relative num- 
ber of unemployed individuals who reside 
within each State as compared to the num- 
ber of such individuals who reside in all the 
States. 

(b) Fifty per centum of the sums appro- 
priated or made available under section 3 
shall be allocated by the Secretary among 
the States in proportion to the relative ex- 
cess number of unemployed individuals who 
reside within each State as compared to the 
total excess number of unemployed individ- 
uals who reside in all the States. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term “excess 
number” means the number which repre- 
sents unemployed individuals in excess of 
4% per centum of the labor force of the 
State or political subdivision In which such 
individuals reside. 

(c) No funds shall be obligated for new 
projects under this Act in any county in 
which the rate of unemployment falls below 
6 per centum for three consecutive months, 
as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. (a) Fifty per centum of the sums 
allocated to a State under section 4 shall be 
allocated by the Secretary among localities 
within that State in proportion to the rela- 
tive number of unemployed individuals who 
reside in each such locality as compared to 
the total number of such individuals who 
reside in ail such localities. 

Sec. 6. For purposes of this Act the term 
“State” means any one of the several States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacifie Islands. 


for more 
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SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3 I held a day-long 
hearing in my district on senior citizens 
and the economy. I heard testimony from 
more than two dozen witnesses, including 
agency directors, and some very out- 
spoken individuals representing them- 
selves. The hearing room was filled with 
interested older Americans anxious to be 
heard by their Congressman as well as 
by the various public officials who were 
also in attendance. 

At the hearing was Mr. Simon Phillips, 
representing the National Council of 
Senior Citizens on Long Island. He dis- 
cussed the difficulties which are created 
by the bureaucratic system within 
Washington, while also raising questions 
pertaining to specific national issues. 
Mr. Phillips also spoke of the need for 
expansion of the senior aid service, the 
senior aid program of the National 
Council, and the Foster Grandparents 
program. I include his testimony in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My name is Cy Phillips, and 
I represent the National Council of Senior 
Citizens out ħere on Long Island, 

First of all, I'll be as brief as possible. 
Maybe, I won't say a lot of things I was 
going to say, but I'l try to get to all of it 
in as small a way as I can. 

Unfortunately, we of the elderly and poor 
community are faced with an administra- 
tion, at least at the executive level, that is 
completely insensitive to the needs of the 
elderly and the poor and the disabled. 

I get a little angry when I hear such 
things as “Bite the Bullet”, and “WIN’— 
which we have lost—and things like that. 
Unfortunately, when you are asked to bite 
the bullet, it’s all right to ask, but I think 
everybody should bite the bullet. That goes 
from the administration on down. Not just 
the poor. Not just the weak, Not just the 
inhibited or isolated. From the top on down. 

So we are faced with a bureaucracy. We 
are faced with biting bullets, and, I think, 
biting the bullet should start at the top. 

I went to see a congressman—not you— 
some time ago, and, when I walked in, there 
was & very nice young lady who took my hat 
and coat and sat me down in a chair. Another 
nice young lady—the truth; I’m not kidding 
you—came over and asked me if I wanted a 
cup of coffee, and I did. A gentleman came 
over to me and asked whom I was there to see 
having gotten word from the young lady. 
Then I was introduced to the Administrative 
Assistant to get to the Congressman. I went 
through four people. I have to question 
whether this is essential, Mr. Congressman. 

I have wondered sometimes if the tax- 
payers’ money is being properly spent in the 
Congress and the Congressional offices, and 
I’m wondering if you can have a look at some 
of these things to see if we can't save some 
money there to be applied to social programs 
which I think are much more important than 
guys like me being greeted by four different 
people in a congressman’s office. I can do with 
one very easily. 

I’ve heard some talk about energy, and 
some of these acts are pretty hard to follow 
like my friend Art Gregory. 
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I took an editorial out of Newsday, and it 
says. “Oil To Burn And Nowhere To Store It.” 

There was also a facsimile of a ad, “Arab 
Crude Oil For Sale. Principals Only Respond 
On Your Letterhead Stating Your Needs On 
A Daily Basis. Minimum One Year Contract 
Required, We Supply Directly From Our Own 
Fields. Reply To: Box K-503, Wall Street 
Journal.” 

Oil to burn, ships standing at anchor in the 
Persian Gulf and the bays in New York Har- 
bor and the Hudson River. No place to store 
it, and we are ripped off 

And I might even say shafted, if you please. 
I mean the elderly community, the poor and 
the general public. And now we are told that 
Congress is proposing or hopes to propose 
some sort of program regarding a five cent 
tax that would go to a research committee 
or something like that. I don't clearly under- 
stand these things. All that will, again, look 
into the development of fuel alternatives. 

I was of the opinion, as I think many peo- 
ple were, that the fuel companies were sup- 
posed to be doing this with their depletion 
allowances and with their rebates on tax 
money all along. If they haven't been doing 
it and they have been getting these allow- 
ances, I think we ought to take the con- 
sumers’ point of view. When you go to buy 
something and you pay for it, and, if the 
service isn't rendered, you are entitled to 
get your money back. I think the oil cartels 
owe us a hell of a lot of money for services 
they have not performed and services they 
have not delivered, and I certainly think we 
should get our money back. 

I would suggest that, in the future, tax 
rebates, if any—and, of course, I have to 
compliment this new Congress of “Young 
Turks”; they are a beautiful bunch of guys 
and ladies, believe me—not be made until 
after they have performed the services they 
have promised because they are supposed 
to do the research. They are supposed to ex- 
pand their refining facilities, and they are 
supposed to deliver more services to the peo- 
ple which they don't do. They should not get 
any tax allowances of any kind until these 
services are performed. 

I might say that a lot of this—and I have 
to speak to the people in the audience— 
is up to Mr. Downey, Mr. Worth and the new 
Congressmen. They cannot do this job by 
themselves. They need the support of the 
people here in the street and the community. 

You have to let them know what you 
want. They are subject to enormous pres- 
sures every. single day of their legislative 
lives in Washington, and probably at home, 
because there are all sorts of lobbies there 
that have all kinds of money, and, unless 
you let them know what you want and what 
you need, they are not going to respond be- 
cause they don't know and they can’t guess 
at everything. So it's up to you to keep them 
informed of things you think should be 
happening down in the nation’s capitol, and 
I certainly expect that you will do that. 

So much for the energy “Crisis”. A lot of 
people don’t think there is one. A lot of 
people think we are being ripped off. A lot 
of people think this is an elaborate price 
fixing scheme. We are looking for alterna- 
tives and, if we do get a price raise, there is 
no way in the world that I can ever see 
that the prices of energy are going back 
down again unless we have an active Con- 
gress such as, hopefully, we have now to 
fight the battle for us. But you better let 
them know. 

We also have to have an interest in things 
that are happening in Cambodia. 

I think it was Aristotle, if I'm not mis- 
taken, who said—I'm not much of a 
philosopher—or whatever, but, I believe, he 
once stated, “The nations of the world 
should be led by the elders with the help of 
the young.” 
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This may not be entirely true in today’s 
society, but, yet, we have so much to con- 
tribute and we don’t. 

Now, we have a Cambodian situation, and 
I wonder how many of us have taken the 
trouble to address our views to the ad- 
ministration. Dz 

Is the administration now looking to 
stimulate industry by creating, again, a war 
economy which we are virtually in because 
of defense budgets and to deviously get us 
involved and, perhaps, reduce the work 
force by taking, maybe, two or three mil- 
lion of our young men out of the country 
and sending them to foreign shores and 
putting them under arms. Is that what they 
are thinking? Don’t think it couldn’t hap- 
pen, my dear friends, because it did hap- 
pen, and it may be happening again. 

Congressman, where do we stand, or where 
do you stand on national health security? 
The National Council of Senior Citizens sup- 
ports, as you know, S. 3-H.R. 21. 

Austria, Britain, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, Sweden and West Germany, across 
the board, have said yes to such things as 
physicians’ bills, hospital and surgical fees, 
convalescence and nursing home care, pre- 
scribed drugs and medicines, eyeglasses and 
other medical appliances, dental bills and 
dental plates and bridges. 

The United States, the richest nation in 
the world, which spends more money for 
health care than any other country in the 
world; 

First column, “Only poor and aged.” 

Second column, “Only poor and aged.” 

Third column, “Only poor and aged.” 

Fourth column, “Poor only.” 

Fifth column, “Poor only.” 

Sixth column, “Poor only.” 

Seventh column, flat “No.” 

My friends, there is going to be a bill be- 
fore the Congress, and it’s going to come up, 
I hope, fairly soon. Maybe, the Congressman 
can tell us more about S. 3-H.R, 21. The Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens and the la- 
bor movement of the nation have no less 
than George Meany and Leonard Woodcock 
of the United Automobile Workers say if we 
don’t get the bill, we don't want any half- 
way measures because, if we do get the half- 
way measures, we will never get out of the 
swamp or the bog that will engulf us. 

Now, one thing more, and I think I'll sit 
down or stand up or whatever the case may 
be. 
Suddenly, a lot of countries of the world, 
particularly the Arab cartels, dictate to us 
whom we should do business with. You have 
heard about the boycott, and the President 
said something to the effect that if he finds 
these allegations to be true, he will take 
proper action. I don't know what the heck 
more proof he wants that these people are 
boycotting only whom they please, 

I think we have lost a lot of our American 
pride. We no longer feel the inspiration we 
used to. I don’t know why. We should feel 
it. We have every right to be proud of our 
country, and I'll tell you, my friends, if you 
were down to Washington with us in this 
weekend just past, and, if you saw these 
“Young Turks'’—if I may use the term— 
and heard them and spoke to them for even 
afew minutes, you would be very proud. And, 
believe me, America may be in trouble, but, 
with people like them, we are going to come 
out. Make no mistake about it. We are still 
in business. 

All the things that we haye said and done 
in the past like “Love thy neighbor,” “Our 
country, may she always be in the right,” 
“Our country, right or wrong,” “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” “Proud we are.” 
Maybe, they don’t have a real place in today’s 
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society. I don't know about that, but when 
they have been replaced with “Me,” it’s very 
unfortunate. 

We have become so materialistic that in- 
stead of love we have a great big dollar sign, 
and now we say how much can you get, how 
soon can you get some more and how can I 
get it. We are in a land of greed unfortu- 
nately. 

Before I go, I’d like to say just two things. 

First of all, with respect to these empiloy- 
ment programs, the Senior Aid Service, the 
Senior Aid Program of the National Council 
and the Foster Grandparents, they should be 
expanded. However, certainly they must not 
be permitted to be reduced in any way. I had 
the honor, if you please, of having brought 
both of these programs into the Counties of 
Nassau and Suffolk. It was, believe me, a 
great privilege for me as an employee cf the 
Economic Opportunity Commission to have 
been instrumental in bringing these pro- 
grams to us. They are doing a marvelous job. 

I would expect that you would do every- 
thing within your power to see that these 
programs are perpetuated, that they are fair- 
ly administered and, if anything, that they 
be increased and the stipend also be in- 
creased because they are deserving of being 
inereased. 

I know every time I go back there to 
visit—and I do on occasion—I get goose 
bumps from seeing the response of these 
children. 

I'll never forget one little girl—and I must 
tell you this—who we were particularly at- 
tentive to because the therapist told us this 
little girl would not respond. She was as- 
signed to a certain foster grandparent. We 
got there one day, and she was sitting in 
the far corner of the room and just. kind of 
pivoting around on a sort of axis, not doing 
anything really constructive, not even try- 
ing to do anything for herself. Her eyes 
weren't able to focus very well. 

And she seemed to be the kind of young- 
ster that most people just say, “Oh, well, 
she’s a vegetable. She's not going to be able 
to do anything. She won't respond at all.” 

Well, she was assigned to @ foster grand- 
parent, and I didn't get back until two weeks 
later. 

Just two short weeks later Miss Wall said, 
“Come over here. I'd like to show you some- 
thing.” 

I went over to the doorway of the room 
with the foster grandparent who was as- 
signed to her, and this little girl was told 
that her foster grandmother was at the door. 
Literally—I don’t mean figuratively—she 
dragged herself across the floor and held on- 
to her foster grandparent’s skirt and pulled 
herself upright to show that she responded 
to her. I still get goose bumps when I think 
of it. 

This is the kind of program that the ad- 
ministration in Washington—that the ex- 
ecutive branch in Washington—would have 
us believe can be phased down, cut down or 
phased out. 

Then we have the 8.7% or the 9% increase 
in Social Security which we are entitled to, 
which was voted by the Congress and which 
we are not going to be cheated of. But the 
President ts playing a Mttle footsie, the old 
army game. Perhaps, he feels that by trying 
to cut us down to five percent and telling us 
that he will—he can't do it under the law, I 
don’t believe—we will not ask for more. We 
are entitled to at least 12.7%. Maybe, the 
President feels if he says I will give you only 
five, we will take 8.7 and be happy with it. 
Ill tell you, my friends, we'll take it. We 
won't take less. That’s for sure. We are not 
going to be too happy with it because the 
cost of living has gone up somewhat more. 

Agaim, I te you im closing, please help 
your Congressmen. Don’t let them do the job 
alone. Support them. Let them know what 
you feel. Let them know what you think. Let 
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them know what you think you need. You 
may be as wrong as a three-dollar bill, but 
ask anyway. Tell them what’s in your hearts, 
and, believe me, they will respond because 
they are s great bunch. 


AN APPEAL TO THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES FROM THE VET- 
ERANS OF SOUTHERN NEVADA 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this message is to focus my 
colleagues’ attention upon a critical need 
of 70,000 veterans in southern Nevada to 
receive hospital care and treatment when 
that crisis arises. 

The veteran population of southern 
Nevada represents approximately two- 
thirds of the total veteran population 
in the State. They are presently being 
serviced by an outpatient clinic. When- 
ever it is necessary that one of these 
veterans receive hospital care, it is nec- 
essary for them to travel approximately 
250 miles to southern California. My 
colleagues, you can well recognize the in- 
herent hardship and inequity in such 
a travel burden. Within the State, the 
closest veteran hospital is 450 miles away 
in Reno, Nev. It is an excellent facility; 
but because of the size of our State, it 
is not. readily accessible. 

Recently, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, in recognition of this plea for help, 
sent investigators to the southern Nevada 
area. Houefully, this investigation rep- 
resents a constructive first step in the 
implementation of some specific solutions 
to the existing crisis. Part of that solu- 
tion, I believe, is contained in my bill, 
H.R. 2546, which will establish a veteran 
hospital in southern Nevada. In essence, 
what these men and women, who gave 
so much for their country, are asking 
is that their problem be recognized, that 
they be given an opportunity to be heard 
and that, hopefully, meaningful solutions 
will be adopted. 

The plea of the southern Nevada Vet- 
erans is eloquently summarized in the 
following letter, which was directed to 
ail Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and which graphically sets forth 
their plight. Please consider the merits 
of its message: 

Deak Mg. Sanrrr: For years the Veterans 
of Southern Nevada have petitioned for a 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 

Again in this Congress we have introduced 
two bills through our Senators (S. 420) and, 
our Congressman (H.R. 2546) to establish a 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

We have seen the studies and reports of 
the Veterans Administration. We have also 
received the numerous form letters explain- 
ing why the Veterans Administration won’t 
build a hospital here. We urge you to care- 
fully study our problems with weather, loca- 
tion and {isolation from existing Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals, to ignore the coyer 
up by the Veterans Administration, and to 
get the real facts concerning the approxi- 
mate 70,000 Veterans in this area, plus our 
daily influx of transient Veterans (many 
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from your own districts) who need the serv- 
ices of an on the spot Veterans Hospital. 

I could mention the families of Veterans 
who must be separated for days, weeks and 
months from their loved one who is at a 
hospital too far away for even a visit; or the 
deaths incurred by the necessity of travel 
from here to California, Arizona and Reno. 

Please look at Las Vegas on the map of 
Nevada, [(those of you who have had oc- 
casion to visit here or who might), I ask you 
to look out the plane window and see the ter- 
ritory which must be covered by the iil Vet- 
eran, put yourself in the Veteran’s place and 
ask yourself, would I like to be here and be- 
come fl?] You members of the House and 
Senate Veterans Affairs Committees are more 
than welcome to come to Las Vegas and 
meet with the members of the Committee 
and receive a first hand view of the condi- 
tions here, which the Veterans Administra- 
tion has chosen to ignore. If you cannot 
come, I will be happy to come to Washing- 
ton and meet with the Committee to plead 
our case. 

We, the Committee, urge you to bring these 
bills out of Committee, put them on the floor 
and give them a favorable vote, as this is the 
only way we can overcome the handicap of 
the Veterans Administration. 

The Committee will answer any of your 
questions and would appreciate an answer 
from you on the way you intend to vote on 
these bitis. 

Thank you for your anticipated coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE R. WELSH, 
Chairman, Political Action Committee, 
Veterans’ Hospital, Las Vegas, Nev. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE POR 
FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced an amendment to the Social 
Security Act in this Congress which I 
feel deserves proper and immediate at- 
tention. H.R. 2124 would grant all Fed- 
eral civil service employees the elective 
right to participate in the social security 
system in addition to their entitlement 
to participation in the civil service re- 
tirement system. 

Individuals who devote part of their 
working years to Federal publie service 
and subsequently become employed in a 
position covered by the social security 
system often come out on the short end 
with respect to pension benefits. 

This lack of protection falls most se- 
verely on younger workers who are more 
likely to be changing jobs than older, 
established workers. They—more partic- 
ularly their young families—are com- 
pletely unprotected should they become 


is estimated that 68 percent of all em- 
ployees who become covered under the 
civil service retirement system withdraw 
from the system without aecruing any 
benefits. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
social security program—and one of the 
main reasons why Federal employees 
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should be able to participate in it—is 
that it goes with the worker whenever he 
changes employment. The Federal worker 
finds himself in a different situation 
when he changes jobs. A Federal civil 
service employee must wait 5 years be- 
fore he receives the protection of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. When an 
employee leaves the Federal Government 
he often withdraws his civil service re- 
tirement contributions, thus leaving him- 
self and his family unprotected before 
becoming eligible for even minimal so- 
cial security protection. I feel the social 
security system would be far more equi- 
table if those civil service employees who 
so desire could accrue credit under the 
system while they are working in Federal 
employment. 

Civil service employees are the only 
major group currently denied coverage 
under social security. Social security cov- 
erage has been granted on a voluntary 
basis since 1954 to State, county, and 
city employees who in addition have their 
own pension system. Most employees in 
the private sector covered by social se- 
curity also are covered by their com- 
panies’ own private pension plans. With 
the enactment of the private pension re- 
form law last year, even more individ- 
uals will rely on private pensions in addi- 
tion to their social security benefits for 
family security and an adequate retire- 
ment income. 

Congress designed retirement systems 
to help provide workers protection when 
death or illness disrupts their employ- 
ment, and against undue economic hard- 
ships in retirement years. Over time, 
these systems have been modified to 
adapt to changing circumstances and to 
iron out all the inequities in the law. Now 
we must move to close one large gap still 
evident in the law. Federal civil service 
employees must be provided the oppor- 
tunity to earn credit under the social 
security system. 


BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of the fact that May is “Better 
Hearing and Speech Month,” I would like 
to share the following letter with my 
colleagues: 

CENTRAL GEORGIA 
SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER, 
Macon, Ga., April 28, 1975. 
Congressman W. S. STUCKEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stucker: The month of May is 
Better Hearing and Speech Month and an 
appropriate time to emphasize the needs of 
speech, and h handicapped 
of the area and the services ayallable in this 
district. 

More than twenty million Americans have 
speech, language or hearing problems that 
severely restrict their functioning in our 
verbal world. Although clinies and school 
systems provide services to these individuals, 
one of the problems with our present health 
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delivery system is that many do not know 
how to avail themselves of the services or 
are not aware of them. Speech pathologists 
and audiologists work with the speech, lan- 
guage and hearing handicapped attempting 
to restore or improve their communication 
abilities. Awareness of the problems and 
services available are very important. 
Your help in helping us help the com- 
municatively handicapped is appreciated. 
Repectfully yours, 
FRANK RHODES, 
Director. 


MARY LOU REED—SUPER CITIZEN 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, partici- 
pation in the political process is com- 
monplace in my home State of Idaho. 
The people of Idaho are persistently first 
or second in the Nation in voter turn- 
out. They have a passion for public 
service. They serve their causes, their 
churches and their political parties in 
unusual numbers for an era in which 
community complacency is supposed to 
be the national rule. 

Consequently, a community activist 
who stands out in Idaho is a very super 
citizen indeed. Such a person is Mary 
Lou Reed of Coeur d’Alene. Many State 
and local causes feel the intelligent touch 
of her concern. 

Mr. President, the Coeur d’Alene Press 
of Idaho recently detailed the devotion of 
this good citizen. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REED EXCITED, INVOLVED DOER 


(By Jack Eddy) 

Mary Lou Reed is a political animal, yet 
she holds no elected office. 

She pops up at local meetings of various 
descriptions. She sits on statewide boards 
and chairs local interest groups. 

More than just occasionally she is in the 
arena of controversy. To many she is a Lib- 
eral Democrat, a women’s liberationist, a pro- 
environmentalist and a regional government 
backer. 

“I'm already labeled if I open my mouth,” 
she said when she attends some meetings. 
“I've been typed and because of that I lose 
some effectiveness, I lose some freedom.” 

A hassle? 

“Only if you think about it,” she said, 
“Stereotypes come when you support an is- 
sue. Since all issues are emotional, they gen- 


~ erate hostility. But it is essential to listen 


to the other point of view and it’s not easy.” 
Involvement in community affairs produces 
personal stands on Issues, the chairman of 
the Kootenai Environmental Alliance said, 
“In a small town, you live together and 
come to grips with the issue,” she said. “At 
times you may Join opposite camps.” 
Although she is on the boards of the Pan- 
handle Health District, the Association for 
Humanities in Idaho, Idaho's Tomorrow and 
League of Women Voters, the environment is 
one of her chief concerns, she said. 
“The environment is worth saving,” she 
said. “The environment is more satisfying 


than other civic projects. If it wasn’t there, 
perhaps I would use my time differently.” 
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Mrs. Reed said she believes the environ- 
mental backlash which became a force in 
1972 has died down. 

“There was a lot of hard feelings,” she 
said. “People saw us as being very threaten- 
ing. Perhaps, everyone is mow concerned 
of water quality. 

“The long range view of environmental- 
ists and economic business people are simul- 
taneous. Each needs a timber base, clean air 
and water. The short range view is what is 
in conflict. There is less disagreement on en- 
vironmental concerns than is seen.” 

To whose credit? 

“Not the recognized environmentalists,” 
she said. “Everyone is an environmentalist 
in his backyard.” 

To her, signs of cooperation are readable. 

“The drive to save Tubbs Hill is fun,” she 
said. “Everyone, almost everyone, is for it. 
It’s an opportunity to give the community 
@ chance to heal its wounds.” 

Although a member of the Idaho Demo- 
cratic Committee, Mrs. Reed said her stands 
on Panhandle Health District issues are non- 
partisan. 

“My decisions are made objectively,” she 
said. “When you deal with the health and the 
environment, you should not have partisan 
decisions.” 

At times she questions if she has overex- 
tended herself with her various interests, 
Mrs. Reed said. 

“I can come up with so many do-goody 
explanations,” she said of why she is in- 
volved on the boards and special interest 
groups. “It’s interesting, exciting to think 
that that there is a possible influence on the 
future, on the way, the direction a thing is 
going to go. It's positive action. I do it for 
myself and my family. You get back what 
you invest. 

“If everyone sits at home and thinks about 
an issue, the hostility just grows bigger and 
bigger. I feel kind of obligated.” 


MY VOTE AGAINST H.R. 5247 
HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) da PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, on May 20, 
1975, I voted against H.R. 5247, the Local 
Public Works Capital Development and 
Investment Act. I would like to take this 
opportunity to state my objections to 
this legislation. 

On March 12, the House passed H.R. 
4881, the Emergency Employment Ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1975. This 
measure, which I supported, appropri- 
ated $5.9 billion for emergency employ- 
ment measures. Of this amount, $2.3 bil- 
lion is provided for direct employment 
programs. The remaining $3.67 billion is 
intended to accelerate Federal construc- 
tion and purchasing programs. 

Then, on April 10, I supported H.R. 
3786, the Federal Share of Highway Proj- 
ects legislation which increases the Fed- 
eral matching share for Federal-aid 
highway. projects—including approved 
mass transit construction—to as high as 
100 percent. 

This legislation was designed to stimu- 
late employment and ease the burdens 
on the States of coping with our eco- 
nomic problems. 

After casting these votes, however, two 
factors have caused me to view H.R. 5247 
most critically. First, at the time of these 
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two votes I had no indication that the 
House would be approving a minimum 
Federal deficit of $73.2 billion. This is an 
unacceptable target level for Federal in- 
debtedness, as I state in yoting against 
the budget bill. Secondly, it is clear that 
the effect of programs that increase pub- 
lic services depends on the extent to 
which Federal funds displace State and 
local funds. A review of the bill suggests 
that in the long run 60 to 90 percent of 
the funds would merely displace State 
and local funds—the net gain is minimal! 
in comparison to the outlay. 

Given these factors, I could not in 
good conscience support an additional $5 
billion authorization in grants to State 
and local governments for public works 
projects. The taxpayers have the right 
to expect their representatives to trans- 
late into action their concerns over ever- 
increasing Federal spending. I have done 
so by opposing H.R. 5247, and I shall 
continue to urge fiscal responsibility in 
the 94th Congress. 


A BATTLE WON FOR WOMEN 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr, PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House approved the Stratton amend- 
ment, which would make women eligible 
for entrance into our service academies, 
I want to compliment Congressman 
STRATTON for introducing this amend- 
ment. 

It would be inconceivable to me that 
we who support the equal rights 
amendments to the Constitution would 
consider voting against the Stratton 
amendment. How can we expect the nec- 
essary number of States to ratify this 
amendment if a simple issue such as the 
Stratton amendment were to be turned 
down. It seems to me that we are either 
for equal rights for women 100 percent 
or we are not in favor of them at all. 

Much progress has been made during 
the past several years to insure equal 
rights for women. However, as the de- 
bate on the Stratton amendment indi- 
cates, the battle for equal rights for 
women has yet to be won. For instance, 
in my own church, the Episcopal Church, 
there is a trial now underway attempting 
to condemn a priest who allowed an or- 
dained woman priest to serve commun- 
ion. I think that this is an absolutely 
ridiculous stand for the church to take. 

Inequities exist in other areas. All too 
often, equal job opportunities with equal 
pay for women is more lip service than 
reality. And despite Federal legislation 


to the contrary, credit discrimination 
against women still exists. Moreover, in 
& majority of States today, women are 
still discriminated against in cases in- 
volving rape. 

Where progress has been made, 
though, the beneficial effects have been 
felt by the community as a whole. In the 
field of higher education, I can person- 
ally attest, as a trustee of Colgate Uni- 
versity, that the presence of women on 
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an equal footing in our classrooms and 
on the campus has made a major con- 
tribution to the continued growth and 
strength of this institution. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I again want 
to congratulate Congressman STRATTON 
and the Members of the House who have 
endorsed and passed this most important 
amendment. It is my hope that the Sen- 
ate will now follow the lead of the House 
and adopt this amendment, 


NEW TECHNIQUE DEVELOPED FOR 
IMPLANTATION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, there has recently been a ma- 
jor breakthrough in the field of medicine 
and dentistry with a new technique for 
the implantation of artificial teeth. I am 
proud that the research team responsible 
for this breakthrough is headed by my 
constituent Dr. David P. Malkin of Say- 
ville along with Dr. Frederic M. Weiss of 
New York. They both deserve the recog- 
nition and thanks of all Americans. 

The Suffolk County News recently car- 
ried a story about these two doctors 
which I would like to share with my 
colleagues: 

SAYVILLE DENTIST INVOLVED IN NEW DENTAL 
BREAKTHROUGH 


Area residents may be among the first in 
the country to benefit from a recent major 
breakthrough In medicine and dentistry. Re- 
sults of studies conducted by a (research 
team headed by Sayville dentist Dr. David 
P. Malkin and New York dentist Dr. Frederic 
M. Weiss) have produced a new technique 
for the implantation of artificial teeth. Their 
experiments with artificial teeth implanta- 
tion have led Drs. Malkin and Weiss to spec- 
ulate that in the near future dentures and 
other removable dental devices will be 
obsolete. 

In an interview, Dr. Malkin said that his 
research had been primarily aimed at per- 
fecting the faults in earlier experiments with 
implantation by other doctors. Experiments 
with artificial tooth implantation, called 
“endosteal implanits” began a decade ago but 
until now have been largely unsuccessful. 

Medically, endosteal implants are the den- 
tal equivalent of a pacemaker operation for 
the heart. When performing an endosteal 
implant the dentist is Introducing a non- 
organic, foreign substance into the human 
body. Like the famous pacemaker operation, 
tooth Implants are beset with similar prob- 
lems of body tolerance, infection and cor- 
rosion. 

The design of the implant, according to 
Malkin, has been the chief source of failure 
in earlier dental research. Although endo- 
steal implantation has met with moderate 
success in the past decade, long term results 
have been disappointing. The chief problem 
is the implant’s tendency to work loose in 
the mouth over a period of months or years. 
Other problems are breakage, infection and 
pain. 

Malkin’s research team has addressed it- 
self primarily to perfecting an implant de- 
sign that will not be subject to the problems 
plaguing previous experiments. Experimental 
research conducted on steer jaws using 
standard dental surgical techniques has 
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shown that the new Malkin-Weiss design 
encourages bone and fibrous tissue to ad- 
here to the implant and hold securely in the 
mouth, 

Besides correcting the implant’s tendency 
to work loose, the new design has an im- 
pressive resistance to breakage. Malkin’s im- 
plant will withstand pressure up to 1500 
pounds per square inch. The biting pressure 
of the average human is 150-300 pounds per 
square inch and, Malkin points out, “the 
average patients with full dentures can 
only exert about 40 pounds of pressure 
Implants will obviously improve chewing 
efficiency in these cases.” 

On April 27, a manuscript outlining the 
research done by Drs. Malkin and Weiss in 
conjunction with Dr. Charles Weiss and Dr. 
James Pugh was presented at a scientific 
conference at Clemson University sponsored 
by a joint committee of physicians, dentists 
and engineers studying biochemical mate- 
rials. Within the year, Malkin’s research team 
will be ready to introduce their implant 
design to patients with severe dental prob- 
lems, So far, laboratory testing of the new 
implant technique has shown a great deal of 
promise and may soon prove a major step 
forward in dentistry. 


AN OUTSTANDING CITY FATHER 


HON. JIM LLOYD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just received the very good 
news that one of my special friends and 
an outstanding “city father” within our 
35th Congressional District, Councilman 
Benjamin G. Ochoa of Pomona, was re- 
cently presented the 1974 General Tele- 
phone Co, Good Citizenship Award for 
his “significant voluntary contributions 
toward improving the quality of govern- 
ment and life in his community.” 

At special ceremonies in Santa Monica, 
President R. Parker Sullivan presented 
this coveted award to Ben, chosen from 
a field of 40 nominees. 

Ben, traffic methods supervisor, has 
been actively involved in his city’s func- 
tions since 1963 when he was appointed 
to the Pomona Human Relations Com- 
mittee. Four years later he was appointed 
to the Pomona Parks and Recreation 
Committee, and in 1972 he was elected to 
the Pomona City Council for a 4-year 
term. 

Currently serving on the board of di- 
rectors of LeRoy Boys Home in La Verne, 
Ben is a past president of the Pomona 
American Little League, Connie Mack 
baseball, and Garey High School Boost- 
ers Club. 

As if all the above is not enough, he 
is also chairman of the board of the 
Grove Street Bible Church, an advisory 
board member of the Tri-City—La Verne, 
Claremont, and Pomona—Mental Health 
Association, and a member of the board 
of directors of Council No. 1—Greater 
Los Angeles Community Action Agency. 

In 1971 Ben was the recipient of the 
layman’s award for contribution to the 
city of Pomona, especially in the field of 
recreation, presented by the California 
Park and Recreation Society District II 
and the Inland Valley Association of 
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Southern California Municipal Athletic 
Federation board of directors. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal 
of pride that I join Councilman Ben 
Ochoa’s many good friends and admirers 
in saying, “Congratulations on this very 
worthy honor, and a hearty “Well Done’ 
to one of our area’s truly fine leaders.” 


TRIBUTE TO CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Hungarian people lost a 
great national hero with the recent 
death of Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Here was a man who, all his life, served 
his God, his church, and his people, and 
who, in consequence, was imprisoned by 
both the Nazis and the Communists. De- 
spite his amazing demonstrations of 
courage and faith, he found himself 
silenced and brushed aside by both the 
Vatican and the U.S. Government, in 
the name of peaceful coexistence with 
the eruel conqueror of Hungary. 

As a tribute to a man who would not 
compromise with evil, I would like to in- 
sert into the Recorp excerpts from 
“Mindszenty: The True Story of His 
Courage,” by Alan Stang, writing in 
American Opinion for February 1975. 

THe RED AND THE BLACK 

For years, many have wondered about the 
true story of Mindszenty. Now, at last, we 
get it from the Cardinal himself (Memoirs, 
New York, Macmillan, 1974). In his preface 
he tellis us this; “. . . In a dark period of 
my life I sat in wretchedness, like Job dur- 
ing his tribulations. Therefore I shall not 
be able to speak merely of edifying and Joy- 
ful things. I must tell about life as it is, 
filed with suffering and grace. In short, I 
must speak of reality. * * * 

“Fhe reader is entitled to ask whether 
I am telling everything. My answer is: I 
mean to tel everything and shall preserve 
silence only when it is required by decency, 
by manly and priestly honor. But I am not 
speaking out now to harvest the fruit of my 
sufferings and wounds, I am publishing all 
this only so that the world may see what 
fate communism has In store for mankind. 
I want to show that communism does not 
respect the dignity of man; I shall describe 
my cross only in order to direct the world’s 
eyes to Hungary's cross and that of her 
Church.” 

The future Cardinal was born in Mind- 
zent, In Hungary, on March 29, 1892, where 
his family owned a small farm. On June 12, 
1915, he was ordained a priest. And so great 
has been his influence since, that every gang 
in control of Hungary has found it neces- 
sary to imprison him. In 1919, in the wake 
of World I and the Socialist coup in Russia, 
& conspiracy of Communists headed by Bela 
Kun seized power in Hungary. Father Jozsef 
was imprisoned because he was a priest, and 
because he had worked effectively against 
Socialism. His description of the prelude to 
that Communist takeover is interesting: 

“Meanwhile, we had entered the fifth year 
of the war. Everywhere signs of uncertainty 
and exhaustion could be be seen in the pop- 
ulation and the machinery of government. 
A small liberal group consisting chiefly of 
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intellectuals spread the slogan of “Peace and 
Revolution” in the capital. 

Im 1983, Socialist dictator Adolf Hitler 
seized power in Germany. Nazi influence in 
Hungary bégan to rise. The Nazis lanuched a 
campaign to persuade Hungarians of Ger- 
man descent to discard their Hungarian 
names and to take Germanic names instead. 
Father Jozsef was of German descent, and 
already had such a name: Pehm. His father 
was Janos Pehm. So Father Jozsef Pehm 
characteristically changed his name from 
German to Hungarian. Thus did he become 
Mindszenty. Indeed, in June, 1944, the Nazi 
puppet Government of Hungary ordered the 
Jews to be confined in ghettos, not the phony 
“ghettos” whimpered about by American 
“Liberals,” but the real thing. Mindszenty 
and his fellow bishops protested vigorously 
in a pastoral letter. He ordered that Church 
buildings under his jurisdiction be used to 
hide as many Jews as possible, although the 
penalty for doing so was death. His Eminence 
writes as follows of the incident: 

“The Jews of Budapest owe to this inter- 
vention the fact that the majority of them 
were saved from death in the gas chambers. 
After the bishops had unequivocally an- 
nounced their opposition, church institu- 
tions and many courageous individual Chris- 
tians did their utmost to save baptized and 
unbaptized Jews alike from persecution. 

THE ORDEAL 

In the spring of 1945, the Soviet Army oc- 
eupied Hungary. There is no better way to de- 
scribe that occupation than in the words of 
Father Jozsef himself. Here, for instance, is 
what happened to bishop Janos Mikes, who 
had ordained him a priest: “ ... After the 
Russian troops reached the village where he 
lived, drunken soldiers tried to rape the 
women and girls. The bishop heard their 
walls and screams and came out of bis house 
to help the hardpressed women. At that 
moment his hand flew to his left side and he 
fell lifeless on the steps. His body was placed 
on a bier in the dining room. That evening 
the ‘liberators’ entered the house, fetched 
sacramental wine from the cellar dragged in 
girls, and drank and danced there all through 
the night. 

This of course is standard Soviet procedure. 
Indeed, in some areas menaced by invading 
Soviet women’s detachments, wives and 
mothers had to hide their men. 

Mindszenty also tells us this: “During the 
following days I watched through a window 
the looting in the neighborhood. The soldiers 
stood the men up against the wall, dragged 
women out of hiding, and made off with 
wine, food, family mementos, and peoples’ 
valuables. The army commanders scemed dis- 
inclined to intervene, apparently because 
they wanted to humiliate the H 
nation, which had been compelled to fight 
against the murder Nazi pressure. .. . 

“The city was in an indescribable condi- 
tion. The cathedral had been visited by a 
troop of women soldiers and totally stripped. 
They had cut up vestments and altar cloths 
for their own uses. Like the houses of the 
citizenry, the church buildings and the 
episcopal palace had been thoroughly ran- 
sacked and plundered. We even found 
hacked-off parts of human bodies lying 
about. ... 

“. .. In Iszkaz the Russians had broken 
into the church, dressed up in ecclesiastical 
vestments, and mounted horses to hold a 
comic parade. The young priest from-another 
village protested, and was shot. A notary’s 
wife who had first been raped by seventeen 
soldiers was shot together with her son, who 
began to scream at the sight of these atroci- 
ous crimes. The husband, who had tried to 
protect his wife, was carried off as a ‘war 
criminal’ because he had offered resistance 
tothe Red Army. .. .” 

Tt is important to remember that the peo- 
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ple responsible for all this are the same 
people with whom Henry Kissinger is now 
sipping champagne and making agreements. 

The Primate became a symbol of Hun- 
gerian liberty. The Communists decided to 
destroy that symbol by humiliating the Car- 
dinal in a Communist “show trial.” On De- 
cember 26, 1948, the day after Christmas, the 
Reds arrested Cardinal Mindszenty. 

In Leningrad, the most feared address for 
years was Number Two Gorkhavaya, head- 
quarters of the Soviet secret police. In Mos- 
cow, they used the former offices of the 
largest insurance company in Russia. In 
Budapest, the address was Number Sixty 
Andrassy Street, the headquarters of the 
A.V.O,, the Hungarian secret police, where 
the Cardinal was taken, The. Communists 
immediately began preparing him for trial. 

In short, the man of God was incompre- 
hensibly in Hell. His torturers revealed them- 
selves not as human beings, but as beasts— 
beasts In human form who should be shot 
down. on sight, with silver bullets. 

The Communist goal was to force the Cardi- 
Dal to sign a statement, not necessarily be- 
cause they needed his signature—it and 
nmruch else in the “documents” they later 
issued was forged—but because they hoped 
his signature would mentally unman him. 

The Cardinal was being subjected to ex- 
actly the same techniques that would be in- 
fiicted on American P.O.Ws in Korea only 
a few years later, after which journalist Ed- 
ward Hunter would coin the term “brain- 
washing” to descirbe them: “Seventy-two 
hours without sleep had passed when I was 
taken to the fourth nocturnal interrogation, 
The scene and the participanis were. the 
same, Once more I was charged with con- 
spiracy and espionage. The idea was to 
pound the charges into the prisoner's mind, 
so that he gradually became convinced he 
actually had fomented a plot, that he really 
had had nothing in mind but the planning of 
an uprising, that he had lived and acted 
solely for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Republic. Unknown names were mentioned, 
dates and places cited that the prisoner 
Scarcely knew, until he began to feel like 
a marionette with the police pulling now one 
string and now another. .. . Ultimately the 
prisoner became so confused that he him- 
self helped to spin the yarn, to elaborate 
the scenes, to confess the wildest crimes, 
which he would never have dreamed of 
committing.” 

The trial began February 3, 1949, and 
lasted only three days. No defense witnesses 
were allowed. The “judge,” a Communist, 
had been one of Hungary’s foremost Nazis 
during the recent war. Mindszenty’s attorney, 
appointed by the “court,” was Kalman Kicz- 
ko, who had been a Communist for thirty 
years. His “defense” consisted of fulsome 
Claims that the trial was fair. Foreign cor- 
respondent Gabriel Pressman, who was 
there, wrote as follows in the New York 
World Telegram on February 4, 1950: 

“The defendants vied constantly to con- 
fess. Once it was even too much for the court. 
The Cardinal tried to read a repudiation of 
his prearrest warning against any future 
‘confession,’ but Olti silenced him: ‘you 
don't want to read that now.’ So the Cardi- 
nal sat down and read it when directed. * > + 

On February 8, 1949, Jozsef Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, the Primate of Hungary, was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for “espionage, 
conspiracy and currency speculation.” 

THE AFTERMATH 

His Eminence spent the next eight years 
in solitary: “The convict in solitary confine- 
ment never sees God’s green fields, woods, 
flowery meadows, acres of ripening grain 
Scattered with poppies; he never sees the 
bubbling spring, let alone the mighty Dan- 
ube, or the retting of hemp, or the sea, silvery 
moonlight, the Milky Way, the stars, the 
graves of his loved ones, seminarians in their 
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surplices, the host of the faithful before 
the countenance of the Lord, the glow of the 
Eternal Light, the altar, the pulpit and con- 
fessional, the baptismal font, the processions, 
a Christian family, or the Innocent eyes of 
children, which our Lord Jesus so dearly 
loved. He never sees first communicants; 
he neyer sees his bride again, whether she 
is a girl, a church, or a cathedral. The sole 
portion of his beloved native land that he 
is able to see is the one accursed little spot 
within it. He cannot see any of those things 
that people think they could not possibly 
live without.” 

On October 23, 1956, the Hungarian peo- 
ple rose against the Communists. Teenaged 
girls led their little brothers in attacks on 
Russian tanks. The Soviets invited Hun- 
garian military leaders to a meeting, to nego- 
tiate the complete withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Hungary. The Hungarians went 
to the meeting, were arrested and shot. Thou- 
sands of Russians soldiers fought against 
their own Army. On November 4, 1956, the 
Soviets invaded, with Mongolian troops who 
had been told they were at the Suez Canal. 
Cardinal Mindszenty, after only a few days 
of freedom, escaped to the American Em- 
bassy, where he spent the next fifteen years. 
So altogether he has spent almost a quarter 
century in captivity. 

In the spring of 1974, Mindszenty visited 
the United States. The San Jose Mercury of 
June 7, 1974, reports that at a press con- 
ference in San Francisco he accused the 
late President Dwight Eisenhower of caus- 
ing the defeat of the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters in 1956: “Mindszenty said Eisenhow- 
er had sent a letter through Yugoslavia’s Tito 
to Moscow after the uprising. He claimed the 
letter resulted in the Russian invasion of 
Hungary and the defeat of the Freedom 
Fighters.” 

The Cardinal is of course correct. The 
letter told the Soviet dictators that the 
United States Government looked with favor 
on their desire to be surrounded by obedient 
states. It thereby gave the green light to the 
Soviet invasion. Cardinal Mindszenty there- 
fore corroborates what the patriotic John 
Birch Society has been saying for years. And 
the Wanderer of December 19, 1974, reports 
that Mindszenty recently warned in Aus- 
tralia that the West must stop compromising 
with Communism. In fact, his Memoirs are 
filled with invaluable advice for Americans. 
Including the following: “. . . Probably the 
leading Hungarian politicians had not 
studied the works of Lenin and Stalin sufi- 
ciently and had paid too little attention to 
the practices of bolshevism. I had always 
noted the lack of public education on this 
score—even under the Horthy regime. Once, 
when a campaign to remedy this situation 
was rather inadequately undertaken, it was 
quickly discontinued out of consideration for 
the trade agreements with the Soviet Union 
then being broached by Count Bethien.” Ex- 
actly the same suppression of the truth is 
now being attempted here 

In a pastoral letter on April 12, 1947, 
Mindszenty said this: “We confront another 
threat to our freedom. The government has 
assumed complete control of the publication 
of textbooks to be used in our schools. Thus 
the ruling political party in this land will 
now have the power to indoctrinate our 
youth.” The same thing is now being done 
in America. The Hungarian Communists also 
created a generation gap: “.. . Inexperienced 
boys and girls were taught in school that 
their parents were backward, were prisoners 
of old superstitions, and were altogether re- 
actionary. A deep gulf was artificially pro- 
duced between parents and children, and 
fatal wounds were infilcted upon parental 
authority. All the youth organizations 
worked in this same direction; so did the 
Communist party press and books for young 
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people ...In August there followed a coun- 
trywide campaign dealing with the great his- 
torical personages of our nation. Their 
achievements for the country were reevalu- 
ated from the communist standpoint. The 
campaign was launched by the minister for 
public welfare, who published in the com- 
munist youth newspaper an article denounc- 
ing St. Stephen. Teachers were required to 
make Marxism the basis for their educational 
work instead of ‘the outmoded Christian 
ideology.’ Catholic youth houses were turned 
over to the Marxist youth organizations. They 
were refurbished with government money, 
and their entire purpose was turned topsy- 
turvy. Henceforth they were to help divert 
boys and girls from Christian ideals .. .” 

Today, government money in American 
schools is used to ridicule George Washing- 
ton and our Founding Fathers, while our 
children are also denied the right to pray. 

As in America, the Communists sought 
control of the clergy: “The Communists also 
broke the resistance of the pastors by re- 
cruiting through coercion and fraud a dis- 
sident group of priests whom they could use 
for their own purposes. These were the ‘peace 
priests’ I have mentioned; the people called 
them that because they chiefly appeared in 
public at peace meetings. Their role con- 
sisted largely in undermining the unity and 
strength of the Church from within by fol- 
lowing the directives of the Communists, 
...” Eventually the peace priests took over 
completely, under the supervision of of- 
ficials of the bureau for church affairs. Mind- 
szenty writes that the people called these 
government supervisors “the bearded bish- 
ops.” 

Once again we see proof that what is hap- 
pening now in our own country is not new, 
but simply the latest implementation of 
standard Communist tactics. And along 
these lines, His Eminence also says this: 
“... But among them were even party mem- 
bers and higher-ranking party functionaries 
who had been graduated from a party school 
or academy, Some were also AVO officers. Of 
course all such matters were kept stringently 
secret, but they came to light during the 
revolution. The training of these men for 
special tasks was also conducted in secret. 
And F.B.I. counterspy Herbert Philbrick 
revealed long ago that, in the deepest under- 
ground of the Communist Party in New 
England, he found a cell composed entirely 
of so-called clergymen. 

No doubt all this explains why, as I write, 
the New York Times “can’t find anybody” to 
review Cardinal Mindszenty’s book. 

ABOUT THE EXILE 


The Cardinal’s Memoirs also explain the 
long awaited and incredible story of Mind- 
szenty'’s departure from Hungary. In June, 
1971, an envoy from Rome told him that the 
Pope wanted him to leave the U.S. Embassy 
and the country. In the Papal proposal, 
Cardinal Mindszenty would remain the 
Hungarian Primate; would make no state- 
ments that “might disturb the relations be- 
tween the Holy See and the Hungarian gov- 
ernment or might be offensive to the Hun- 
garian government or the People’s Repub- 
lic”; and that he would keep his memoirs 
secret and unpublished. 

His Eminence indignantly refused. 

“After Zagon departed I wrote a letter to 
President Nixon informing him of my situ- 
ation and asking whether it would not be 
possible for me to remain in the American 
Embassy. His reply arrived with unexpected 
speediness. He recommended that I bow to 
my fate. Despite the courtesy of the tone I 
realized from the president’s reply that from 
now on I would actually be an unwanted 
guest in the embassy... .” 

Mindszenty realized he would have to leave, 
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and did so on September 29, 1971. Along with 
the papal nuncio and others, he was driven 
across the border to Vienna and flown to 
Rome. There he found the latest edition of 
the semi-official Vatican newspaper Osserva- 
tore Romano, which “actually portrayed my 
departure from Hungary as though this had 
removed an obstacle hampering good rela- 
tionships between Church and state. For me 
that was my first bitter experience, for I 
realized that the Vatican was not paying any 
attention to the specific terms I had formu- 
lated in Budapest. I experienced my second 
disappointment when I learned that the Holy 
See had lifted the ban on the excommuni- 
cated peace priests two weeks after my 
departure... .” 

Soon after he left Hungary, Mindszenty 
issued a pastoral letter for Advent, in which 
he referred to his prison experience and to 
the Iron Curtain surrounding his country. 
Predictably, the Hungarian dictatorship at- 
tacked him. “, . . But during this press cam- 
paign, which was obviously without the 
slightest basis, not a single official ecclesiasti- 
cal organ came to my aid. On the contrary, I 
was informed from Rome that henceforth I 
must submit every one of my statements, 
even my sermons, to a Roman adviser, who 
would be assigned to me, for his approval. I 
could not accept such a reprimand. After 
negotiations and several letters I declared 
myself willing to submit my statements to 
the Holy Father in person, but only to him 
alone when he explicitly requested me to do 
so,” 

Remember that Mindszenty is of course not 
an aspiring student of theology in a semi- 
nary, but a Cardinal, a prince of the Church. 
So he continued to speak about the sufferings 
of his people. And the Communists sent 
agents to Rome to demand that he be re- 
duced to total silence. “These protests were 
received in the Vatican, and on October 19, 
1972—in the thirteenth month of my exile— 
I was informed by the papal nuncio in Vienna 
that the Holy See in the summer of 1971 had 
given the Hungarian Communist government 
a pledge that while I was abroad I would not 
do or say anything that could possibly dis- 
please that government. I replied that in the 
negotiations conducted from June 25 to 
June 28, 1971, between the Holy Father's per- 
sonal emissary and myself there had been no 
mention of any such pledge. Had I known 
about any guarantee of this sort, I declarec, 
I would have been so shocked that I would 
have asked the Holy Father to rescind all the 
arrangements that had been made in con- 
junction with my departure from Hun- 


” 


gary... 

And, finally, you will remember that in 
the original negotiations, the papal envoy 
assured Mindszenty that with his departure 
from Hungary he would nevertheless remain 


Primate. But on February 5, 1974—the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his phony trial— 
the Vatican publicly announced his removal, 
again giving the Communists exactly what 
they wanted. 

Standing against all this is one small, old 
man. He is alone, in exile, a wanderer, be- 
trayed by those supposed to be his friends. 
He controls no wealth. He commands no 
armies. But he nevertheless inspires fear in 
the enemies of God and man, enemies who 
are doing everything they can to silence him. 
They know that he, too, is a symbol of Hun- 
garian liberty, and a living hope that his 
country will again be free. 

Indeed, he is more. He is proof that one 
can take the worst the Communists can do 
and overcome it; that one can be beaten to 
his Knees and still get up. He is proof for 
all men, Roman Catholic and otherwise, that 
the desire for freedom cannot be destroyed— 
and that the Conspiracy shall be, 

The spirit of Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty 
must not die! 
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THERE IS NO FREE LUNCH IN 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, those who 
call for a system of socialized medicine 
for the United States argue that such a 
system would be less expensive for 
Americans than our current system of 
private practice. 

One advocate of a comprehensive na- 
tional health insurance plan, Leonard 
Woodcock, president of the United Auto 
Workers, recently said that— 

If the bill is enacted no American ever 
again would. have to pay a doctor's bill or a 
hospital bill. 


Mr. Woodcock may be partially cor- 
rect. Americans will not be billed by their 
doctors or hospitals for the care they 
receive. Instead, they will be billed by 
Government bureaucrats in the form of 
higher taxes. In the end, they will pay 
far more than they do today. In Sweden, 
one of the pioneers in socialized medi- 
cine, the Swedish citizen pays 20 percent 
of his taxes for health. 

Not only does socialized medicine cost 
more, but the services it provides rapidly 
deteriorate. In his book, “The Case for 
American Medicine,” New York Times 
correspondent Harry Schwartz writes the 
following: 

Don’t get sick in Sweden. You have never 
seen such impersonal care and such long 


waits in your life. Every time you go to the 
clinic, you see a different doctor. And if 
you're hospitalized and are seen by a phy- 
sician three times in one day, it will almost 
certainly be three different doctors. 


Discussing the experience in Great 
Britain, Milton Friedman points out that 
patients have been far from happy: 

Two million British citizens are not only 
paying compulsory medical levies, but also 
subscribe to private medical insurance, and 
the number is growing rapidly. Government 
hospitals are old, overcrowded and under- 
staffed—more than two thirds of the hos- 
pitals now in use were built in the nine- 
teenth century. The delay for a tonsillectomy 
averages 22 weeks and much longer delays 
are common for serious but postponable 
operations. 


Mr, Friedman declares that— 

This is the kind of system that well- 
meaning people like Mr. Woodcock are lead- 
ing us to. Is there no way we can induce them 
to check their rhetoric against reality? 


I wish to share with my colleagues the 
column, “Leonard Woodcock’s Free 
Lunch,” by Milton Friedman, as it ap- 
peared in Newsweek magazine of April 21, 
1975, and insert it into the Recorp at 
this time: 

LEONARD Woopcock’'s Free LUNCH 

In a statement on national health insur- 
ance, Leonard Woodcock, president of the 
United Auto Workers, is reported to have 
said that “if the bill is enacted no American 
ever again would have to pay a doctor’s bill 
or a hospital bill.” 

Who does Mr. Woodcock think would pay 
the bill? The Arab sheiks? He surely knows 
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better. He knows that laundering the money 
we pay through Washington is simply a dif- 
ferent—and more expensive—way to pay our 
hospital or doctors’ bills than paying them 
directly. 

A minor puzzle is how an intelligent man 
like Mr. Woodcock can talk such nonsense. 
It is truly a remarkable tribute to our abil- 
ity to become prisoners of cur own rhetoric. 

The major puzzle is how an intelligent man 
like Mr. Woodcock can support a measure 
that is against the interest of U.S. citizens 
in general, of members of his own union, 
and eyen of the officials of that union. 

WHY ALL WOULD LOSE 


Consider union members first, The UAW 
is a strong union and its members are among 
the highest-paid industrial workers. If they 
wish to receive part of their pay in the form 
of medical care, they can afford, and hence 
can get, a larger amount than the average 
citizen. But in a government program, they 
are simply average citizens. In addition, a 
union or company plan would be far more 
responsive to their demands and needs than 
@ universal national plan, so that they would 
get more per dollar spent. 

As to union officials, if they established a 
union plan, or negotiated a company plan, 
they would get the credit. They might also 
get. credit for the enactment of a national 
plan, but, once enacted, they would have 
nothing special to do with it, and they would 
haye to look for other ways to justify their 
well-paid existence. 

For the nation, national health insurance 
would be an expensive disaster that would 
reduce the quality of medical care and would 
hurt especially the poor. This proposition is 
supported by our own experience and by the 
experience of other countries, 

In 1960, before medicare and Medicaid, 
total spending in the U.S. on health care 
amounted to 5 per cent of the gross national 
product. Today, it amounts to 8 per cent. 
Spending by government accounted for 25 
per cent of the 5 per cent, but for 40 per 
cent of the 8 per cent, so we are already 
nearly halfway to totally socialized medicine. 
To judge from the continuing complaints, 
the quality of medical care has shown no 
comparable rise. Higher government spend- 
ing has mostly gone to raise the incomes of 
physicians and other health-care personnel, 
pay for the duplication of expensive equip- 
ment and support other forms of waste. In- 
deed, much pressure for national health in- 
surance reflects the perceived failure of medi- 
care and Medicaid, and the mistaken belief 
that this failure can be remedied by buying 
these programs in a still larger program. 

When medicine appears to the user to be 
& “free” good, there is no limit to the amount 
demanded. Yet there is a limit to the amount 
available. Inevitably, people who are well 
connected, hypochondriacs with time on their 
hands, and the simply persistent get an un- 
due share. Inevitably, a physician, however 
conscientious, who is harried by patients 
with no incentive to restrain their demands, 
is forced to dilute the quality of medical 
care, Inevitably, governmental guidelines re- 
place his judgment in deciding who gets 
medical care and who goes to the end of the 
queue, 

A CAUTIONARY TALE 


Britain’s experience with its National 
Health Service is a premonition of what 
would happen here. British physicians have 
clearly been unhapy with the system: since 
1966, the number emigrating each year has 
equaled a third of the annual output of 
Britain’s medical schools, But, patients too 
have been unhappy: 2 million British citi- 
zens are not only paying compulsory medical 
levies, but also subscribe to private medical 
insurance, and the number is growing rapid- 
ly. Government hospitals are old, overcrowded 
and understaffed—more than two-thirds of 
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the hospitals, now in use were built in the 
nineteenth century! The delay for a tonsil- 
lectomy averages 22 weeks and much longer 
delays are common for serious but postpon- 
able operations. As a result, private hospitals 
or their equivalent have been burgeoning. 

This is the kind of system that well-mean- 
ing people like Mr. Woodcock are leading us 
to. Is there no way we can induce them to 
check their rhetoric against reality? 


REACTION TO EVENTS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Gilbert J. Leonard, a constituent and 
friend of mine who is director of the 
Vigo County Office of Civil Defense and 
Emergency Preparedness in Indiana and 
former president of the U.S. Civil De- 
fense Council, has written an open let- 
ter in which he expresses his reaction to 
the Communist victories in Southeast 
Asia and attitudes at home with regard 
to the defense of our Nation. I share his 
thoughts with you because I believe they 
deserve the attention of those of us 
charged with providing for the common 
defense of our people. 

The article follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER FROM GILBERT J. LEONARD 


Our longest war in history has ended, We 
lost the war and we stand before the world 
naked and unadorned. The sacrifices of the 
many and the tears and the anguish of the 
bereaved seem to have been wasted before 
the American dream of liberty and freedom 
for all. 

I do not know much of what has been 
going on behind the scenes in Asia, but all of 
us are keenly aware of what has happened 
in Vietnam and Indo-China during the last 
several years. We do know that our venture 
there has culminated in the shameful fig- 
ure we are now represented to be to the rest 
of the world. 

We ran, literally ran, from a weaker foe. 
We are cursed and shunned by many of our 
former Asian associates. Some, who once 
were proud to welcome us as friends, now 
arrogantly tell us to leave. Those who once 
came for fayors, with cap in hand, now scorn 
even an unproffered offer. 

Our traditional European allies are 
strangely silent, The Arabs attempt to ruin 
our economy, with oil as the weapon, while 
Israel, which could not have been born nor 
continued to live without us, now begins to 
reassess our support. 

South America is in disarray and Canada 
reduces our oil imports and repels our capi- 
tal and labor force. The third world of tiny 
African countries outvote us in the United 
Nations, insult us to our face, and then 
laugh. What in heavens name has happened, 
and more to the point, what shall we do 
about it? 

I believe the time has come now that we 
cannot continue to ignore what has hap- 
pened to us during the last thirty years. In 
my opinion, it all began with Roosevelt’s de- 
cision to stop at the Elbe river the most 
powerful military force eyer assembled and it 
continued with Harry Truman listening to 
and agreeing to a political settlement of the 
Korean affair. We stood up well in the two 
Berlin crises but then we let the East Ber- 
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lin communists build the infamous Berlin 
wall without interference. 

Russian satellites were crushed and we ut- 
tered not one word of protest for the crime. 
We performed well in the Dominican Repub- 
lic but the Bay of Pigs was a disgrace. Since 
Israel was attacked on Yom Kippur and half 
won and half lost a war, we have conducted 
our affairs with her in a most peculiar man- 
ner. Many other instances of kicking the 
shins of the amiable giant could be cited. 

It seems to me, though, that one of our 
worst problems is that the leaders of this 
nation have for many years been in love with 
love. They seem to want the whole world to 
love America. I believe they confuse respect 
with love and think they are synonymous, 
Of course, they are not. I think you will 
agree with me that we shouldn't care nor 
be concerned if any other nation loves us 
but we should require respect. 

Our leaders seem to be fearful of offending 
anyone and consequently everyone offends 
us. We are so naive that we believe interna- 
tional agreements, detentes and treaties are 
guarantees of behavior. They are not and it 
ought to be apparent to anyone that Russia 
behaves well when she must and misbehaves 
when she can. We do know that hardly any- 
one loves Russia but they surely respect her 
and that seems to be enough for them. 

Let’s you and I go back a hundred years in 
our history and think for a moment about 
what makes America tick. In the gentle and 
victorian days, late in the 19th century, we 
grew and prospered and became a first class 
nation. In the teens of the 20th century we 
turned boisterous and loud and we became 
strong. We roared into World War I, won the 
war and we became a world power. In the 
twenty’s, the brashest, the brawlingest years 
of our history, we felt and we knew that we 
were the greatest. 

Then the depression came with its un- 
employment, bread lines, families moving 
together, the youth riding the rails back and 
forth across the nation, hunger, union riots, 
martial law. And finally came Roosevelt, 
3.2% beer, WPA and NRA, Hitler took over 
Germany, the Ruhr and Czechoslovakia. He 
attacked Poland, and World War II began. 

War production began to pull this country 
back into prosperity and then came the day 
Franklin Roosevelt called, “the day that will 
live in infamy”, the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
At the end of World War II and during the 
days when Harry Truman rescued Europe 
with the Marshall Plan and saved Greece and 
when Eisenhower stopped the communists 
cold in Lebanon, we were living, indeed, our 
finest hours. 

And then, I ask again, what happened to 
us? How did we become so weak that a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States 
could say publicly that he would go on his 
hands and knees to little North Vietnam and 
beg for peace and the return of our pris- 
oners? 

Some have said that we have lost our 
manhood. Some say we have overindulged 
and coddled our young too long. Some say 
that we have protected the weak and the 
timid for generations and now they have 
become a dominating force in our national 
character. Perhaps. I do know that some- 
where along the line we seem to have lost 
the wisdom to know the way or perhaps we 
have lost the courage to follow it. 

It is time now to stand before the en- 
tire world, friend and enemy alike, and to 
say to them that this is as far as we will 
retreat. We will not go backwards anymore. 
If we cannot go forward, we will at least 
stand here. We will not impose our will upon 
any other nation but we will no longer 
allow them to show disrespect to us. 

We are a proud nation. We want every- 
one, inside and outside this country, to know 
it well and to respect it. We will continue 
to help the sick and the old and the help- 
less when we can because we have always 
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eared. But never again shall any nation ex- 
pect it from us as their right. And they 
must never again attack our flag, curse our 
People or abuse our friends. 

The American people will have no more 
of this and from this day forward everyone 
must recognize us as we are, a compassionate 
people but brave, a merciful people but 
strong. From this time forward we will as- 
Sume once more our rightful place in the 
world and let every nation take notice of 
it. If you agree with me, tell your friends, 
tell those who represent you in Congress, and 
tell the President. They need to know that 
most of our citizens are angry about what 
the world thinks we are and that we want it 
changed. It’s a job that needs doing. It’s a 
Job worth doing. Together we can get it done. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, middle- 
class Americans are having a tough time 
these days. 

They are squeezed by inflation, reces- 
sion, and high taxes. They feel that they 
are the forgotten persons of American 
politics. They point to the broad range 
of subsidies available to low-income fam- 
ilies which are unavailable to them but 
are paid for in large measure by their 
taxes, They earn too much to benefit 
from Federal programs and too little to 
pay for what they need, They also know 
that the well-to-do often benefit from 
inflation and receive all kinds of tax 
breaks. 

They watch apprehensively as their fi- 
nancial position slowly erodes, and they 
are wondering just how much longer they 
can continue to pay their bills. One 
symptom of the growing squeeze is that 
a number of middle-class citizens have 
been applying for food stamps, even 
though they may be uncomfortable in 
doing so. More than half of all food 
stamp recipients hold part-time or full- 
time jobs and receive no other public 
assistance. The financial security of mid- 
dle-income Americans has dropped dra- 
matically in recent years, with net assets 
at the end of 1974 only 64 percent of what 
they were at the end of 1972. 

One characteristic of middle-class 
Americans has always been their expecta- 
tion for a better standard of living, but 
they are losing their traditional opti- 
mism and are beginning to question 
whether things really will be getting 
better for them. Their hopes for a better 
future have been deflated, and they won- 
der what can happen to them next. 

Middle-class people constitute the larg- 
est and most important group in our 
society. More than half of the Nation’s 
55 million families are in the middle- 
class, with much of the increase over 
the last two decades a result of signifi- 
cantly higher family incomes. Their in- 
come levels run from $10,000 to as high as 
$35,000 in high cost-of-living areas. Most 
people tend to consider themselves a part 
of the middle class, or act as if they were, 
and membership has been expanded to 
include blue-collar as well as white- 
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collar workers. The economic impact of 
middle-class Americans is tremendous 
since they buy 80 percent of all cars and 
roughly three-fourths of most major 
appliances. 

Home ownership is slipping beyond 
their grasp. Owning a home base tradi- 
tionally been one of their most impor- 
tant goals, but rising home costs, high 
interest rates, and soaring utility bills 
have combined to price many middle- 
income families out of the single-family 
housing market. The median cost of 
new homes in 1974 was a staggering 
$41,300. A family must have an income 
of about $23,000 a year to make the nec- 
essary payments on a new home, but the 
U.S. median family income is only about 
$12,051. 

The promise of a better education is 
fading for many middle-class people. 
Higher education costs, which cut deeply 
into family savings, are approaching 
$6,000 per year in some cases, and even 
the least expensive college education, at 
a 2-year public college for a student who 
lives at home, will cost more than $2,000 
a year by next September. Only limited 
financial assistance is available to mid- 
die-class students and their parents, who 
are wondering if they can stand the ex- 
pense. At today’s rates, the cost of a col- 
lege education can place a heavy burden 
on savings and retirement money. 

To make the squeeze even worse, mid- 
dle-class Americans bear a heavy tax 
load, and inflation has substantially in- 
creased the burden. Inflation reduces the 
real value of the personal exemption and 
standard deduction and pushes low-and 
middle-income taxpayers into higher tax 
brackets, which are narrower than those 
at higher income levels. So the middle 
class is seeing a greater proportion of its 
income go for taxes. Last year payroll 
and income taxes for families with aver- 
age incomes rose from 17.8 percent to 
19.5 percent of their family budgets, with 
the higher tax payments representing the 
single biggest family expenditure. From 
1973 to 1974, for a family with an income 
of $14,466, personal income taxes rose by 
26 percent, even though its standard of 
living stayed the same. That same 
family’s social security taxes rose 21.6 
percent. 

The significance of the financial 
squeeze on middle-income Americans 
cannot be exaggerated. The squeeze is 
bound to influence their thoughts and ac- 
tions and test their mettle, perhaps as 
much as they have ever been tested be- 
fore. Already changes in their views are 
emerging. They are more cost-conscious 
and conservation-minded. As consumers, 
they are shopping hard for product 
quality. Their political sensitivities are 
sharpening, and their suspicions of goy- 
ernment are growing. They question more 
intensely than they once did whether 
politicians are really doing anything for 
them. No longer do they unquestioningly 
accept the promise of constant progress, 
and their values, moral standards, and 
dedication to work are undergoing 
changes. 

For those of us in government there is a 
clear lesson, We must remember that it 
was the stability of Americans, largely 
middle-class Americans, which enabled 
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the Nation to endure the shocks of Viet- 
nam and Watergate, and it is vital to the 
health of the Nation that their good 
sense and tempered optimism about the 
future continue. We must never ignore 
the central importance of middle Amer- 
icans to the welfare of the Nation. It is 
they who sustain it and give it strength, 
and our policies and our statements must 
be sensitive and responsive to their needs. 
Among other things this means we had 
better begin to give special light to the 
impact of our actions on middle-class 
Americans. 


TRIBUTE TO MAYOR EDWIN W. 
WADE 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr, ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 29, the people of the 
city of Long Beach, Calif., will honor the 
retirement of a man who is the embodi- 
ment of the true spirit of our Nation; the 
Honorable Edwin W. Wade. 

Mayor Wade will leave public life after 
& career of long and distinguished serv- 
ice to his community. It is most appro- 
priate to have a brief history of Mayor 
Wade's life in the Recor, for a study of 
his life is also a study of our time. The 
ideals fused in our society today were 
traits exhibited by those of strong char- 
acter and dedication to purpose in years 
past. Mayor Edwin Wade, as it was said 
of Andrew Jackson so many years ago, is 
truly è “symbol for an age.” 

Born in North Dakota in 1903, Edwin 
Wade and his family moved to National 
City, Calif., in 1908. Upon receiving his 
early education in the National City 
grammar and high schools, he continued 
special courses in electrical engineering 
in southern California: 

Mayor Wade moved from San Diego to 
Long Beach in 1933 and accepted em- 
ployment as the Navy representative for 
an engineering company located in Wil- 
mington, Calif. This particular company 
was engaged in the sale and service of 
engineering equipment. While in San 
Diego, Mayor Wade was deeply concerned 
in the affairs of the U.S. Navy, which 
naturally became greatly multiplied in 
his new capacity. This new position af- 
forded him the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the engineering and sup- 
ply departments of all active naval ships 
in the Pacific Fleet, as well as all Navy 
shipyards on the Pacific coast. 

In 1935, together with his late brother 
Thomas C. Wade, he organized the Ma- 
rine Specialty Co., and opened a small 
office in Long Beach making carbon 
packing rings for steam turbine engines. 
In 1943, the company was reorganized 
and became a corporation, thus enabling 
him more time to pursue his own inter- 
ests. It was at that time that Mayor 
Wade became interested in civic organi- 
zations and local government. 

In_1950, with the closing of the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard and the loss of the 
Long Beach Naval Hospital, it was 
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deemed advisable to form a strong, civic- 
minded organization to impress upon the 
Federal Government the interest of the 
people of Long Beach in maintaining, in 
that city, a strong and permanent U.S. 
Navy installation. It was also in 1950 that 
Mayor Wade founded the Independent 
Businessmen’s Association, serving as its 
president for four terms. 

Mayor Wade’s firm belief in a strong 
national defense served his city well as 
he was a member of the Long Beach City 
Armed Services Commission from 1954 to 
1960. 

Mayor Wade is completing his fifth 
term as councilman of Long Beach’s 
fifth district. Each term his colleagues 
from the Long Beach City Council have 
elected him mayor. 

Mr. Speaker, one could go on and on 
about the achievements of this man. The 
fact that his colleagues and friends saw a 
true spirit in him, naturally led them to 
bestow their honor and admiration upon 
him. 

Just for the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to list a few more of Mayor 
Wade's accomplishments: 

From 1961 through 1966 he was chair- 
man of the Committee of Mayors of Los 
Angeles County. In 1966 he was the re- 
cipient of the U.S. Navy’s highest civilian 
award—the Meritorious Public Service 
Award. In 1967 he was elected president 
of the Los Angeles County Division of the 
League of California Cities, Since 1963 
Mayor Wade has been on the board of 
directors of the League of California 
Cities. 

Mayor Wade’s active participation in 
goodwill missions to Europe, the Far East, 
and South America are further testimony 
of his compassion and concern for his 
fellow human beings. 

Mr. Speaker, Mayor Edwin Wade's rise 
from the small town of Jamestown, 
N. Dak., to mayor of Long Beach, Calif., 
gives substance to the idea that one is 
master of one’s fate. Dedication and hard 
work paved his road to success. 

I want to congratulate Mayor Wade on 
the conclusion of a brilliant career. Iam 
sure his wife, Mary, and his daughter 
Betty Jo, are as proud of himas the many 
other people who admire him. 

Writing of Napoleon in the 19th cen- 
tury, Ralph Waldo Emerson stated: 

The reason why this or that mam is fortu- 
nate is not to be told. It lies in the man; that 
is all anybody can tell you about it. See him 
and you will know easily why he succeeds. 


One only need look at Edwin Wade's 
life to see that he did succeed, and it can 
be said that the fortunate ones are those 
whose lives have been touched by this 
fine man. 


TWO WORTHY SCHOOL PROJECTS 


HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 
Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
full House to join with me in paying 


tribute to two school classes in Greater 
Cleveland which I feel deserve special 
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mention because they portray our coun- 
try’s fine educational techniques and 
ideas. 

The sixth-grade class of Richard Hole 
at Ellenwood Elementary School in Bed- 
ford has just completed a unique, in- 
formal student exchange program with 
pupils from Fort Yukon, Alaska, 3,900 
miles away. 

Students in the ninth-grade earth sci- 
ence class of R. Alan Falquet in North 
Olmstead 2 weeks ago spent a day ex- 
cavating for the remains of an ancient 
mastodon in Willard Marsh, some 50 
miles west of Cleveland. 

I think Mr. Hole and Mr. Falquet and 
their classes should be commended for 
undertaking these novel endeavors. The 
projects are tributes to our ever-expand- 
ing educational system and our highly- 
competent educators. 

The pupils of both classes will long 
remember and cherish their experiences 
from the projects which they were a part 
of in the spring of 1975. 


BUSINESS AND “THE NEW CLASS” 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, we politi- 
cians have been described as people who 
deal with the art of the possible. Each 
of us is committed already to a basic in- 
terest in assuring individual liberty for 
all Americans, but we have to work 
harder to discover what is possible to do 
about it, 

The following article from the “Wall 
Street Journal” of May 19, 1975, is an 
interesting approach to something that 
might be possible—at this time and in 
this country: 

BUSINESS AND “THE New Crass” 
(By Irving Kristol) 

Everyone wants to be loved, and it al- 
ways comes as a shock to discover that there 
are people who dislike you for what you 
really are-rather than for what they mis- 
takenly think you are. Indeed, most of us 
desperately resist such a conclusion. We 
keep insisting, to ourselves and others, that 
those people out there who are saying nasty 
things about us are merely ill-informed, or 
misguided, or have been seduced by mis- 
chievous propaganda on the part of a hand- 
ful of irredeemably perverse spirits. And 
we remain confident, in our heart of hearts, 
that if they only understood us better, they 
would certainly dislike us less. 

In this respect businessmen are as hu- 
man—and are as capable of self-deception 
—as anyone else. On any single day, all over 
the country, there are gatherings of cor- 
porate executives in which bewilderment 
and vexation is expressed at the climate of 
hostility toward business to be found in 
Washington, or in the media, or in acade- 
mia—or even, incredibly, among their own 
children. And, quickly enough, the idea is 
born that something ought to be done to 
create a better understanding (and, of 
course, appreciation) of “‘the free enterprise 
system.” A television series on economics and 
business for the high schools? Space adver- 
tising in the print media? Face-to-face en- 
counters between businessman and college 
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students? Long and serlous luncheons with 
the editors of major newspapers and news- 
magazine? In the end, many of these ideas 
come to fruition, at substantial costs in 
money and time—but with depressingly 
small effect. 

Now, I do not wish to seem to be under- 
estimating the degree of ignorance about 
business and economics which does in fact 
exist in the United States today. It is indeed 
amazing that, in a society in which business 
plays so crucial a role, so many people come 
to understand so little about it—and, at 
the same time, to know so much about it 
which isn’t so. We have, for instance, man- 
aged to produce a generation of young people 
which, for all the education lavished on it, 
knows less about the world of work—even 
the world of their fathers’ work—than any 
previous generation in American history. 
They fantasize easily, disregard common 
observation, appear to be radically deficient 
in that faculty we call common sense. 

A PREFERENCE POR FANTASY 


Nor, it must be said, are their teachers in 
a much better condition. The average college 
professor of history, sociology, literature, 
political sclence, sometimes even economics, 
is just as inclined to prefer fantasy over real- 
ity. On every college campus one can hear it 
said casually by faculty members that the 
drug companies are busy suppressing cures 
for cancer or arthritis or whatever; or that 
multinational corporations “really” make or 
unmake American foreign policy; or that 
“big business” actually welcomes a depres- 
sion because it creates a “reserve army of the 
unemployed” from which it can recruit more 
docile workers. 

So there is certainly room for all kinds of 
educational endeavors on the part of the 
business community, and I do not wish to 
be interpreted as in any way discouraging 
them. The fact that they seem so relatively 
ineffectual is mot necessarily an argument 
against them, Education is at best a slow 
and tedious process, and that kind of educa- 
tion which tries to counteract a massive, 
original miseducation is even slower and 
more tedious. Too many businessmen con- 
fuse education with advertising, and almost 
unconsciously impose the short time-horizon 
of the latter on the former. The unit of time 
appropriate to the process of education is 
not a year but s generation. 

Having sald this, however, I should like to 
pursue the truly interesting question of why 
so many intelligent people manage to enter- 
tain so many absurd ideas about economics 
in general and business in particular. In 
truth, one can properly put that question in 
a much stronger form: Why do so many in- 
telligent people seem determined to hold 
those ideas and to resist any correction of 
them? Such determination there must be, 
because mere error and ignorance are not of 
themselves so obdurate. When they are, it is 
usually because they also are an integral 
part of an ideology which services some 
deeper passion or interest. 

And the more attentively one studies the 
problem, the clearer it becomes that what is 
commonly called a “bias” or an “animus” 
against business is really a by-product of a 
larger purposiveness. There are people “out 
there” who find it convenient to believe the 
worst about business because they have cer- 
tain adverse intentions toward the business 
community to begin with. They dislike busl- 
ness for what it is, not for what they mis- 
takenly think it is. These people constitute 
what one may simply call, for lack of a bet- 
ter name, “the new class.” 

This “new class” is not easily defined but 
may be vaguely described. It consists of a 
goodly proportion of those college-educated 
people who skills and vocations proliferate in 
a “post-industrial society” (to use Daniel 
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Bell's convenient term). We are talking 
about scientists, teachers and educational 
administrators, journalists and others in the 
communications industries, psychologists, 
social workers, those lawyers and doctors 
who make their careers in the expanding 
public sector, city planners, the staffs of the 
larger foundations, the upper levels of the 
government bureaucracy, etc., etc. It is, by 
now, a quite numerous class; it is an indis- 
pensable class for our kind of society; it is a 
disproportionately powerful class; it is alse 
an ambitious and frustrated class. 

Kevin Phillips calls this class “the me- 
diacracy,” in his new book of that title. 
Though the book has many shrewd observa- 
tions, the term he chooses seems to me to be 
unfortunate. It helps prolong what might be 
called the “Agnew illusion”—1i.e., that much 
of our troubles derive from the fact that a 
small and self-selected group, whose opinions 
are unrepresentative of the American peo- 
ple, have usurped control of our media and 
use their strategic positions to launch an as- 
sault on our traditions and institutions. 
Such a populist perspective is misleading 
and ultimately self-defeating. Members of 
the new class do not “control” the media, 
they are the media—just as they are our 
educational system, our public health and 
welfare systems, and much else. Even if the 
president of CBS or the publisher of Time 
were to decide tomorrow that George Wallace 
would be the ideal President, it would have 
practically no effect on what is broadcast or 
published. These executives have as much 
control over “their” bureaucracies as the 
Secretary of HEW has over his, or as the 
average college president has over his faculty. 

What does this “new class" want and why 
should it be so hostile to the business com- 
munity? Well, one should understand that 
the members of this class are “idealistic,” in 
the 1960s sense of that term—i.e., they are 
not much interested in money, but are 
keenly interested in power. Power for what? 
Well, the power to shape our civilization—a 
power which, in a capitalist system, is sup- 
posed to reside in the free market. The 
“new class” wants to see much of this power 
redistributed to government, where they will 
then have a major say in how it is exercised. 

From the very beginnings of capitalism, 
there has always existed a small group of men 
and women who disapproved of the pervasive 
influence of the free market on the civiliza- 
tion in which we live. One used to call this 
group “the intellectuals,” and they are the 
ancestors of our own “new class,” very few 
of whom are intellectuals but all of whom 
inherit the attitudes toward capitalism that 
have flourished among intellectuals for more 
than a century-and-a-half. This attitude 
may accurately ke called “elitist’—though 
people who are convinced they incarnate 
“the public interest,” as distinct from all 
the private interests of a free society, are 
not likely to think of themselves in such a 
way. It is basically suspicious of, and hostile 
to, the market precisely because the market 
is so vulgarly democratic—one dollar, one 
vote. A civilization shaped by market trans- 
actions is a civilization responsive to the 
common appetities, preferences, and aspira- 
tions of common people. The “new class”— 
intelligent, educated, energetic—has little 
respect for such a commonplace civilization. 
It wishes to see its “ideals” more effectual 
than the market is likely to permit them to 
be. And so it tries always to supersede eco- 
nomics by politics—an activity in which it is 
most competent, since it has the talents and 
the implicit authority to shape public opin- 
ion on all larger issues. 


ITS OWN GRAVEDIGGER? 


So there is a sense in which capitalism 
may yet turn out to be its own gravedigger, 
since It is capitalism that creates this “new 
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class’’—through economic growth, affluence, 
mass higher education, the proliferation of 
new technologies of communication, and in 
a hundred other ways. Moreover, it must be 
said that the “idealism” of this “new class,” 
though in all respects self-serving, is not for 
that reason insincere, 

It really is true that a civilization shaped 
predominantly by a free market—by the 
preferences and appetites of ordinary men 
and women—has a “quality of life” that is 
likely to be regarded as less than wholly 
admirable by the better-educated classes. To 
be sure, these classes could try to improve 
things by elevating and refining the pref- 
erences of all those ordinary people: That, 
supposedly, is the liberal and democratic 
way. But it is so much easier to mobilize 
the active layers of public opinion behind 
such issues as environmentalism, ecology, 
consumer protection, and economic planning, 
to give the governmental bureaucracy the 
power to regulate and coerce, and eventually 
to “politicize” the economic decision-making 
process. And this is, of course, exactly what 
has been happening. 

There can be little doubt that if these 
new imperialistic impulses on the part of 
“the public sector” (i.e., the political sector) 
are unrestrained, we shall move toward some 
version of state capitalism in which the citi- 
zen’s individual liberty would be rendered 
ever more insecure, But it is important not 
to have any illusions about how much can 
be done to cope with this situation. The 
“new class” is here, it is firmly established 
in its own societal sectors and it is not going 
to go away. It is idle, therefore, to talk about 
returning to a “free enterprise” system in 
which government will play the modest role 
it used to. The idea of such a counter- 
reformation is utopian. Ronald Reagan was 
a two-term governor of California, and what- 
ever his accomplishments, the restoration of 
“free enterprise” was not one of them. Were 
he to become a two-term President, he (and 
we) would find that, after the ideological 
smoke had cleared, not all that much had 
changed. 

NOT HOPELESS, BUT... 

Not that the situation is hopeless—it's 
just that one has to recognize the limited 
range of the possible. It is possible, I think, 
at least to preserve a substantial and vig- 
orous private sector—not only a business 
sector, but also a non-governmental not- 
for-profit sector—in the United States. This 
can happen, not because of the self-evident 
virtues of business, but because of the pro- 
found appeal of individual liberty to all 
Americans, and because of the equally 
profound distrust of big government by sil 
Americans. In this appeal and this distrust 
even members of the “new class” share, 
to one degree or another. It is our good for- 
tune that they are not doctrinaire social- 
ists, as in Britain, even if they sometimes 
look and sound like it. They have long 
wanted their “place in the sun,” they are 
in the process of seizing and consolidating 
it—and now they have to be assimilated 
into the system (even as the system will 
have to change to assimilate them). It will 
be a slow and painful business, but need not 
end in calamity, 

A good part of this process of assimila- 
tion will be the education of this “new 
class” in the actualities of business and 
economics—not their conversion to “free 
enterprise’—so that they can exercise 
their power responsibly. It will be an im- 
mense educational task, in which the busi- 
ness community certainly can play an im- 
portant role. But before it can play this 
role, business has first to understand the 
new sociological and political reality with- 
in which it is now operating. That, too, is 
an educational task of mo small propor- 
tions, 
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LUCILE KINNE NAMED NEW YORE 
STATE SENIOR CITIZEN FOR THE 
YEAR 1975 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it is my great 
pleasure and privilege to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues here today 
a very special person, and a very special 
event. 

This person is Lucile Kinne, of Am- 
herst, N.Y. This event is the adoption 
of a resolution in the New York State 
Legislature designating Lucile “The New 
York State Senior Citizen for the Year 
1975.” 

I cannot think of any individual more 
deserving of this honor. In the years 
of our friendship, Lucile has consistent- 
ly impressed me—as she has impressed 
western New Yorkers and indeed all New 
Yorkers with her capable grasp of the 
problems affecting our retired citizens 
and her dedication to resolving these 
problems on behalf of all. 

Lucile has totally given of herself to 
make sure that senior citizens of New 
York State and senior citizens across 
the country are responsibly represented 
when their concerns are at stake. Such 
groups as the Amherst Senior Citizen 
Center, the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, and the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging have benefited from Lu- 
cile’s membership and expert leadership. 
I personally am indebted to Lucile for 
her counsel on the wide variety of legis- 
lative proposals before Congress which 
have bearing upon the interests of our 
Nation’s elderly. 

In her more than 20 years of work 
with senior citizens, Lucile has brought 
State and national recognition to the 
town of Amherst as a community truly 
sane to the needs of its retired mem- 

rs. 

In recognition of Lucile’s work within 
the community, the Town Board of Am- 
herst has recently followed the New 
York State Legislature in memoralizing 
Lucile Kinne. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
for the Recorp a copy of the resolutions 
passed by both the New York State As- 
sembly, and the Amherst Town Board. 

The resolution follows: 

{The Legistature, State of New York, Albany, 
Apr. 30, 1975] 
Joint RESOLUTION No. 79 
(Joint resolution of the Senate and Assembly 
designating Lucile Kinne “The New York 

State Senior Citizen for the Year 1975”) 

Whereas, In anticipation of the celebration 
of the month of May as “Senior Citizen 
Month”, the Select Committee on Problems 
of the Aging has solicited and received 
twenty-three nominations for Senior Citizen 
of the Year from the various areas of the 
State; and 

Whereas, After careful consideration, the 
members of the Select Committee, from 
among the many nominees, chose the one 
senior citizen whom they felt had made the 
finest contribution toward improving the 
lives of our senior citizens; and 


Whereas, the Select Committee determined 
that Lucile Kinne of Amherst, New York, 
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best fit that qualification by her leadership 
and total involvement with such groups as 
the Amherst Senior Center, National Council 
of Senior Citizens, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, as well as her membership 
and activities with many other senior citizen 
organizations; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Lucile Kinne in recogni- 
tion of her outstanding contributions on be- 
half of all the senior citizens of the state be 
and is hereby designated “The New York 
State Senior Citizen for the Year 1975"; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
suitably engrossed and transmitted to Lucile 
Kinne as an appropriate memorial of this 
honor. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY TOWN BOARD 
OF AMHERST 


Whereas, Lucile M. Kinne began working 
on May 19, 1950 for 9 years with the Salva- 
tion Army as a caseworker—a companion of 
the aged, on whose behalf she had perpetu- 
ated, instilled and awakened a job of life; 
and 

Whereas, for two years in the City of Buf- 
falo, Lucile M. Kinne had been involved in 
all phases of Senior Citizens Activities, and 
befriended minorities, migrant workers and 
the economically distressed, bringing honor 
upon herself and her community; and 

Whereas, Lucile M..Kinne had been ap- 
pointed by Governor Harriman in 1955 to 
help write the State Charter for the Aging, 
and was appointed by Governor Rockefeller 
to serve as a delegate to the White House 
Conference on Aging in 1961 and again in 
1971, and has been serving on Governor 
Carey’s Task Force on the Aging in 1975; and 

Whereas, in 1963 146,000 retirees voted 
Lucile M. Kinne the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Senior Citizens of America, and for being on 
the committee which met to organize the 
National Institute of Senior Centers; and 

Whereas, In 1971, Lucile M. Kinne was hon- 
ored for organizing the New York State Con- 
ference on Aging, the first organization in 
New York State for professionals in the field 
of aging. She is a much sought advisor to 
local, state, national and service organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas, Lucile M. Kinne has been named 
the New York State Senior Citizen for the 
Year 1975 by the Joint Select Committee on 
the Problems of the Aging, chaired by Sena- 
tor John Flynn; and 

Whereas, Lucile M. Kinne has brought 
State and National recognition to the Town 
of Amherst as a community concerned about 
its elder citizens. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Supervisor and members of the Town Board 
of Amherst focus the spotlight on Lucile M. 
Kinne, for her commitment to her commu- 
nity; her superlative achievements, leader- 
ship and inspiration. 


CLEVELAND SALUTES CHESTER J, 
KOCH 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a pleasure for me to join in the 
tribute to one of the most dedicated and 
conscientious public servants who ever 
labored in behalf of the city of Cleve- 
land, Chester J. Koch. Ever since the 
post was created by Cleveland City Coun- 


cil in 1941, Chester has served as the 
veteran counselor and patriotic coordi- 
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nator of the city, and in fact, he is the 
only person ever to have held that post. 

Through days of war, and days of re- 
building after war, Chester has offered 
a helping hand to servicemen and vet- 
erans, and thousands of greater Cleve- 
landers remain in his debt for the job 
he has done. In addition, as a veteran of 
World War I himself, Chester has always 
strived to ensure that our community 
will never forget the sacrifices of those 
who served in the armed forces in time 
of war, and that these men and women 
will be accorded the high honor they 
deserve. 

Because of these efforts, Chester has 
come to be recognized as an authority 
in planning and carrying out parades 
and other special events, and his ex- 
pertise is often sought for events like 
the Christmas, Columbus Day, and St. 
Patrick’s Day Parades. He is always glad 
to help, and this attitude is consistent 
with his participation in numerous civic 
organizations, such as the Early Settlers 
Association of the Western Reserve, the 
Mayor’s Committee for the Handicapped, 
and the Bicentennial Committee. 

The banquet to be held for him on 
June 1 is only the latest in a long series 
of honors. I join with the rest of Cleve- 
land in saluting Chester Koch, and I 
wish him what I am certain is his great- 
est desire: many more years of service 
to our community. 


ASK CONGRESS: AN OPEN LINE OF 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
PEOPLE AND THEIR REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important ingredients of our de- 
mocracy lies in an open line of commu- 
nication between the people and their 
representatives in Government. The peo- 
ple have a right to know the views of their 
elected representatives, just as we have 
an obligation to ascertain the feelings 
of our constituents on the important is- 
sues of the day. 

Several years ago, one of our col- 
leagues created a vehicle designed to 
enhance a smooth flow of communica- 
tions between the people and their rep- 
resentatives, and I would like to take 
this opportunity today to commend him 
and the successful program he has built 
up over the years. I refer to the non- 
profit, public affairs television show 
called, Ask Congress, which was created 
by my distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. Wotrr). Ask Congress is a 
nonpartisan program which was devel- 
oped solely for the purpose of fostering 
greater understanding throughout the 
country about the workings of Congress. 
I have had the pleasure of appearing on 
Ask Congress, as has our President, our 
distinguished minority leader, commit- 
tee and subcommittee chairmen and 
their ranking minority members and 
members with special areas of expertise. 
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Ask Congress is designed strictly as a 
nonprofit program—as videotapes are 
made available to interested stations on 
a cost basis. The show serves no special 
or individual interest, but rather the in- 
terest of the American people by con- 
tributing to their understanding of the 
Congress at work. It is a public affairs 
program which is truly a public service, 
and I hope that it will continue to have 
the success it has enjoyed over the years. 


AUDIE L. MURPHY STATUE 
DEDICATION 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, cere- 
monies honoring a great citizen soldier, 
the late Audie L. Murphy, were con- 
ducted Saturday, May 17, in San An- 
tonio, Tex. It was most fitting that the 
new Veterans’ Administration hospital 
there was named after the young Texan 
who was the most decorated hero of 
World War II. 

The Audie L. Murphy Memorial Foun- 
dation provided a most striking statue, 
sculpted by Miss Jimilu Mason, and a 
new memorial room, displaying the 


medals and memorabilia of the career of 
a young Texan who survived the fiercest 
of combat only to die in an airplane 
crash. He left a lovely wife and two sons 
who participated in the statue unveiling 


with us. 

Evidence that Audie Murphy’s great 
contribution lives on came when the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, MELVIN Prices, of Illinois, 
was the principal speaker at a luncheon 
following the ceremony. He was intro- 
duced by our Texas colleague, Represent- 
ative ABRAHAM (CHICK) KAZEN, JR, & 
new member of Chairman Price's 
committee. 

I am pleased to share with my col- 
leagues the remarks made by Congress- 
man Kazen and the statement of Chair- 
man PRICE: 

REMARES OF Mr. KAZEN 

Mr. KAzEN. Mrs. Murphy, distinguished 
winners of the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Mr. Administrator of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, my colleagues in the Congress, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

I am pleased to sit at the head table to- 
day with a distinguished group, facing an 
equally distinguished group in the sudi- 
ence. When I was asked to help arrange this 
program, I thought of San Antonio’s inter- 
ests—the concern for our military strength 
and the recognition that research and devel- 
opment must help us maintain that 
strength, the interest you have shown in the 
men and women you elect to public office, 
your continuing recognition of that message 
engraved in stone at the national archives 
building in Weshington, that says “eternal 
vigilance Is tlre price of liberty.” 

I speak seriously, rather than in jest, when 
I change those famous words slightly to say, 
“eternal vigilance is Mel Price of Iilinois.” 

Our speaker today was a newspaperman 
before he came to Washington. In fact, he 
was a public official, too—he was elected to 
thé county board in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
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when he was 24, and two years later moved 
to Washington as secretary to his congress- 
man. After 10 years, he joined the army and 
he was still in uniform when he was elected 
to Congress himself. 

I'm not quite sure what the unniform of 
the day was, because Corporal Mel Price was 
on K-P duty at Camp Lee, Virginia, late one 
November night—in fact, he was helping un- 
load a truckload of apples—when word came 
that he'd been elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Being a dutiful soldier, he ac- 
cepted a promotion to sergeant before he put 
his uniform aside and reported to his new 
duty station in the Capitol. 

A wise and famous Texan, Sam Rayburn, 
was Speaker of the House, and he knew this 
new Member had more experience than the 
army had given him, Congressman Price, in 
his ten years on the Hill, had helped Con- 
gressman Edward Schaefer’s service on the 
Military Affairs Committee, as our body was 
then known. It was natural for Mel Price to 
be named to the committee and he's been a 
vigilant member ever since. 

Many of you know and respect his prede- 
cessor, Eddie Hébert of Louisiana, who 
joined the committee in 1941. This year, 
when some new Members launched a drive 
to—a term they use, though I don’t accept— 
“clean house,” Eddie Hébert was one of their 
targets. He didn’t like it either. but if he had 
to go, he was pleased that Mel Price would 
carry on—and that’s what our present chair- 
man is doing. 

I want to say a bit more about his contri- 
butions through the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, but I should also cite two other im- 
portant areas of effort. He’s been outstanding 
on the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. In fact, he was a pioneer in 
warning that the Soviet Sputnik challenge 
had to be met, but he pushed hard for peace- 
ful as well as military use of the atom. His 
high personal standards were recognized 
when the House chose him as the first 
chairman when a committee on ethics and 
standards of official conduct was formed. 
Again, the recognition that “eternal vigi- 
lance is Price of Illinois.” 

In his work on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, as in his other efforts, he has con- 
stantly argued for Government policies and 
programs which combine a minimum of 
waste and a maximum of efficiency. He has 
persistently stressed the need for research in 
developing our defense capabilities, though 
I think it’s a long way from unloading ap- 
ples to pushing the C-5A aircraft, the nu- 
clear submarines and carriers, the best bat- 
tlefield weapons and all the rest. 

A closing word: Mel Price has always re- 
membered that our armed services represent 
the massed strength of individual American 
citizens, and he has never forgotten the hu- 
man factor. He has contributed much to re- 
form of the military code of justice, the 
health care and educational benefits for uni- 
formed personnel and their dependents, and 
the development of our reserve forces. 

Since some of you helped persuade me to 
ask for the assignment to the Committee on 
Armed Services and I was given that oppor- 
tunity, I can offer personal testimony that 
he is a strong and determined leader, I am 
honored and pleased, therefore, to present 
to my friends here the distinguished sym- 
bol of eternal vigilance, my chairman and 
friend, Melvin Price of Minois. 
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Chairman Prices, It is an honor to join this 
distinguished audience in celebrating the 
dedication of a new memorial to one of 


America’s great war heroes—Audie Murphy. 

Real heroes like Audie Murphy seldom 
seek this recognition. Their acts of bravery 
usually have taken place under circum- 
stances which permit no thoughts of medals 
or special awards—only survival. This cer- 
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tainly was the case of Audie Murphy, who 
throughout his life preferred to remain the 
shy, serious, self-effacing tenderfoot rather 
than a Titan among G.I. heroes. He was a 
man who rather than count his medals gave 
many of them away to children. 

To me, Audie Murphy epitomizes the 
patriotic fiber that streams through our 
American ethic. It is this patriotism that 
American fighting men and women through- 
out our history have drawn on to help them 
persevere the perils of war. 

Undoubtedly there have been thousands 
of acts of supreme bravery that haye gone 
unrecognized and unrewarded in these wars. 
But it is equally certain that to most of 
these unsung heroes, courage, like virtue, it 
its own reward. 

Be it in battle or peacetime, our armed 
forces are called upon constantly to make 
tremendous sacrifices. You and I who count 
on them for our defense should never for- 
get this, and particularly today as we com- 
memorate Armed Forces Day across the land 

There is a biblical quotation that says, 
“When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace.” Today, more 
than ever before, we should be heeding that 
advice. Despite detente and its opportunities 
the need for a strong military is no less 
today than it was a decade or more ago. We 
are living in a turbulent world. The Sino- 
Soviet border confrontation continues. The 
Middle East remains volatile. The conflict 
over Cyprus is still unresolved. Oil economics 
and politics have disorganized many of the 
large energy consuming nations. Any one 
of these situations could produce conflict 
that can quickly evaporate the mood of de- 
tente and we must be prepared for that 
strong possibility. In other words, chal- 
lenges may arise even though the great pow- 
ers like the United States and the Soviet 
Union do not wish to initiate them. So, lets 
not become delirious over detente. 

Détente is meaningful only if we can 
maintain a credible deterrent, which means 
a strong defense in manpower and weaponry. 
Détente is no substitute for deterrence as 
the guarantor of peace in this nuclear age. 
Indeed, détente could even be dangerous to 
our national security, if it is used by the 
Soviets to cloak their maneuvering for ad- 
vantage or if it induces us to weaken our de- 
fenses. Genuine détente spring from goodwill 
and an equilibrium of power, not from the 
strength of one and the weakness of another. 

A relatively closed society like the Soviet 
Union has no difficulty in pursuing détente 
and at the same time strengthening its miil- 
tary forces. So long as the Soviets choose the 
road of competitive expansion, we have no 
alternative but to insure that we will not be 
left behind. 

There can be no argument about the 
Soviet momentum in building its war 
machine. The Soviets now devote more re- 
sources than the United States to most of 
the significant categories of defense. The 
House Armed Services Committee was ad- 
vised recently by the Secretary of Defense in 
his defense posture statement that, meas- 
ured in our dollars, the Soviet Union ott- 
spends us in overall research and develop- 
ment by 20 percent; in general purpose 
forces by 20 percent and in strategic nuclear 
offensive forces by 60 percent. 

Under such circumstances, the United 
States should be under no illusions about 
the effort and cost required to maintain a 
military balance. 

This means we must have a broad range 
of weapon capabilities and not become de- 
pendent on a single type of nuclear or non- 
nuciear weaponry. A diversity of weapons en- 
ables us to be prepared for a wide range of 
contingencies, to respond appropriately to 
challenges and to insure that neither tech- 
nological breakthroughs by potential ene- 
mies nor surprise attack will overwhelm our 
ability to respond. 

To maintain this capability, we must be 
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prepared to replace weapons systems which 
should be retired because of age or obsoles- 
cénce. For this reason, we are obliged to re- 
place the aging force of B-52 bombers with 
the B-i bomber. Similarly, the Trident, as a 
newer, faster, quieter submarine, carrying 
larger payloads, will in time be replacing 
the Poseidon and’ Polaris submarines. New 
surface ships are also being built to mod- 
ernize our aging Naval fleet which today has 
fewer ships than before World War Ii—this 
in the face of the Soviet Union which has 
steadily expanded its fleet to become a world- 
wide maritime power. None of our major sys- 
tems are being retired solely because there is 
more advanced technology available. They 
are not replaced until they wear out. 

Replacing old weapons with new ones is 
an expensive proposition. As weapons become 
miore sophisticated, they inevitably cost more, 
due not only to inflation but to increasing 
complexity „in technology. It has been esti- 
mated that major weapon systems grow in 
cost at an average of 5.5 percent a year com- 
pounded, So the cold, hard facts are that the 
weapons we need for an effective deterrence 
are going to be expensive today and even 
more costly tomorrow. I maintain that if 
we are to remain strong we should not go 
shopping bargain basements for our defense 
items. 

Frequently you have heard echoed in Con- 
gress & popular assumption that the Defense 
establishment is so wasteful, inefficiently 
managed and layered with fat that its budget 
can be cut by billions of dollars without 
weakening our defenses. I assure you that 
the House Armed Services Committee does 
not condone waste, inefficiency or the devel- 
cpment and procurement of weapons systems 
that are simply nice to have but not abso- 
lutely necessary. In fact, our committee has 
often been instrumental in weeding out these 
dollar-draining items in the Defense Depart- 
ment, 

But our national security will be put in 
jeopardy if Members of Congress and the 
public continue to look upon the defense 
budget as a virtually endless source of funds 
for siphoning into social-economic porgrams. 
The thought of beating swords into plow- 
shares sounds good but it just isn’t realistic 
in today’s troubled world. 

The fact is that the share of the federal 
budget for defense is decreasing while spend- 
ing in civilian agencies is mounting. In this 
year’s proposed budget, 26.6 percent of it 
is earmarked for defense compared with 27.1 
percent for fiscal year 1975. It should also be 
pointed out more than half—or $49 bil- 
lion—of the proposed defense outlays for 
Fiscal Year 76 will go for the pay of active 
duty military personnel, civil service em- 
ployees and retired military persons. 

Drastic cuts of the size advocated by 
some of our colleagues in Congress would 
carve deeply into the muscle of our defense. 
Further they could worsen the fears of some 
allied nations around the world who worry 
that defeat for our side in Vietnam means 
that the United States may not live up to 
its defense pacts with foreign partners. We 
must allay those fears. Whatever lessons are 
to be drawn from the sad, bitter experiences 
of Vietnam, it would be a fatal mistake for 
the United States to withdraw from its re- 
sponsibilities in the contemporary world. 

For various reasons, our state of defense 
readiness already leaves much to be desired. 
Replacement. of Israeli losses have drawn 
down some of our equipment reserves. Train- 
ing exercises have been drastically curtailed 
to conserve precious fuel. Inflation plus in- 
creased military pay have eaten into funds 
for operating and maintaining our military 
bases at home and abroad. Officers from your 
own military installations in this area, I 
am sure, can attest to the importance of 
improving our readiness. Our forces must be 
ready to respond, with units fully manned, 
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war reserves in place and equipment and 
facilities maintained in top operating 
condition. 
If indeed we sre to maintain a military 
second to none there is no substi- 
tute for the hard, costly and unremitting 
effort required to keep up our national de- 
fense. Our strength can preserve the peace. 
Weakness only invites war. We can deter 
war only if we have the perseverance ex- 
hibited by the man we honor today. This 
lesson in dedication is the great legacy he 
left to us. 


DETENTE DRAINING U.S. TECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. . Mr. 
Speaker, it was interesting to me to note 
the other day that Mr. Jack Anderson, 
the columnist has joined growing chorus 
of those who suspect that the East-West 
trade policies of our government are 
working to our detriment. 

The advantage is all on the Soviet side 
as Mr. Anderson pointed out in his col- 
umn which appeared in the Washington 
Post on May 6, 1975. The article follows: 

DÉTENTE DRAINING US. TECHNOLOGY 


(By Jack Anderson and Les Whitten) 


The diplomatic cables have brought reas- 
surances from Moscow that detente is not 
dead. 

The Politburo has dropped hard-liner 
Alexander Shelepin and has reaffirmed its 


support of party chairman Leonid Brezhnev’s 
accommodation with the West in deferrence 
to detente, the Kremiin has even refrained 
from crowing ovér the U.S. setback in South- 
east Asia. 

But while detente has brought a welcome 
relaxation of tensions, the United States has 
paid a price that the American people haven't 
been told about. Detente.also has produced a 
technology drain from the United States to 
the Soviet Union that has cost the United 
States millions of dollars, thousands of jobs 
and some valuable scientific secrets. 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) has be- 
come so concerned about the economic con- 
sequences and potential danger to national 
security that he has ordered a Senate in- 
vestigation: 

Here are the details: 

The Soviet-American scientific cooperation 
has been largely one-way. Soviet technology 

years behind our in most important 
fields, including agriculture, deep-sea ex- 
ploration, computers, aircraft development, 
and space science. 

The Russians have little to offer and much 
to gain, therefore, from the technological 
exchange. With the active encouragement of 
the State and Commerce departments, Amer- 
ican firms have exported, or are planning to 
export, millions of dollars worth of tech- 
nological information and products. 

This has upset U.S. intelligence analysts 
who believe the Soviets are trying to exploit 
American technology primarily for military 
purposes. 

Finished products are sold to the Soviets, 
who often put them to military use. Several 
American firms are bargaining to sell ad- 
vanced computers and airplanes to the So- 
viet Union. These models are far more so- 
phisticated than anything the Soviets have 
produced. 

U.S. firms also sell licenses that permit the 
Soviets to build the products. In such fin- 
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stances, the Soviets buy everything, includ- 
ing blueprints. 

Valuable information fs released even be- 
fore contracts are signed. The Soviets dangle 
lucrative contracts in front of U.S. com- 
panies, and while negotiations are in prog- 
ress, the Soviets seek detailed technical in- 
formation and send engineering teams to in- 
spect U.S. plants. By the time they leave, one 
source 5311, “They have stolen the candy 
store.” 

U.S. companies also have offered to build 
and operate plants for the Soviets. Several 
proposais are under consideration to build 
huge, sophisticated airplane manufacturing 
complexes in the Soviet Union. 

Scientists, students and technicians also 
are exchanged. Under one recent program, 
38 Russian students came to the United 
States to study science, engineering, busi- 
ness, and computers. In exchange, 38 Ameri- 
can students went to the Soviet Union and 
studied history, political science, Sociology, 
and literature. 

Experts estimate that at least half the 
Russians who come to the United States un- 
der the exchange programs report back to the 
KGB, the Soviet security police. The FBI has 
asked for additional agents to watch them 
while they are in the United States. 

On the other hand, virtually every Ameri- 
can male who goes to Moscow for more than 
two weeks finds himself with a Russian 
girl friend who wants to “practice her Eng- 
lish,” intelligence sources told us. Most of 
the girls are believed to be KGB agents, 
who are fluent in English. 

âs an illustration of the technology drain, 
the Soviets are taking advantage of detente 
to catch up with the United States in com- 
puter. science, the key to America's overall 
technological superiority. 

The Soviets are at least 10 years behind 
in computer development. They have pro- 
duced one computer of significant capacity, 
and it would take about 32 of them to equal 
ene top-line US. computer. 

The Soviets would be further behind if the 
West had not sold them some advanced com- 
puters. One U.S. firm, Control Data Corp., 
has signed preliminary agreements to help 
the Soviets build plants to manufacture 
computers and peripheral equipment. 

The Soviets have made sure they will re- 
ceive considerable technology in the bargain. 
One agreement, signed Oct. 19, 1973, calls for 
the “exchange of scientific and technical 
information; organization of lectures, sym- 
postum and demonstrations of the produc- 
tion samples; (and) joint research, develop- 
ment and testing, exchange of research re- 
sults and experience.” 

The Soviets also are eager to catch the 
United States in production of wide-bodied 
jets. They have one on the drawing board 
that will come off the production line in 1980. 
Eyen then, it will be inferior to current U.S. 
models. 

Holding out possible contracts, the So- 
viets have obtained detailed plans for wide- 
bodied jets from Boeing, Lockheed and Mc- 
Donnell Douglas. A team of about 40 Soviet 
specialists has visited plants of each com- 
pany. 

Detente may well be Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger’s crowning achievement, 
but it has been a headache for the FBI and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 


PATRIOTISM 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, Adlai 
Stevenson, when speaking of patriotism, 
once said: 
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Patriotism is not a short, frenzied out- 
burst of emotion, but rather the steady 
dedication of a lifetime. 


Indeed, dedicated, active participa- 
tion on community affairs symbolizes 
the very spirit by which this country 
was built. 

On December 30, 1974, a man who 
exemplifies this spirit retired from the 
bench of the eastern Pennsylvania U.S. 
District Court, after 33 years of faithful 
service not only to his profession, but to 
his community as well. 

Judge Hiller began his career as a 
U.S. attorney in Philadelphia, where he 
served from September 1942, to June 
1943. At that time, he received a mili- 
tary leave and became a captain on the 
Judge Advocate’s staff in Washington 
from June 1943, to June 1946. 

He returned to his post in Philadel- 
phia and continued in his work as an 
assistant U.S. attorney from June 1946, 
to December 1947. In December of 1947, 
he first became a referee in bankruptcy 
for the eastern Pennsylvania U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, and later a judge in bank- 
ruptcy. He continued in this position 
until December of 1974, when he retired 
after so many years of distinguished 
service. . 

Mr, Speaker, I believe that Russell 
Hiller represents the best of American 
dedication to service, hard work, and 
perception of high goals and achieve- 
ment. His energetic activities and lead- 
ership are reminiscent of those who 
molded our Nation; those who had a 
vigorous and vibrant attitude toward 
working for community betterment. 

It is my privilege to join with many 


others who will be honoring Judge Rus- 
sell Hiller on June 6, in congratulating 
him for this outstanding career and for 
the service he has given his fellow Amer- 
icans. 


SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr, DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3, I held a day-long 
public hearing in my district on senior 
citizens and the economy. I heard testi- 
mony from more than 2 dozen wit- 
nesses, including heads of senior citi- 
zen organizations, agency directors, and 
some very outspoken individuals repre- 
senting themselves. The hearing room 
was packed with interested older Ameri- 
cans anxious to be heard by the Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Curtis Lee, a district manager of 
the Social Security Administration, was 
a witness at the hearing. He presented an 
excellent summary of his office’s opera- 
tions. The material in his testimony was 
very helpful to me in making judgments 
about the scope and nature of problems 
facing senior citizens in my district. I in- 
clude his testimony in the Record as an 
example of the value of this sort of in- 
formation to Members of Congress. 

The testimony follows: 
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The CHarmrmMan. Our next witness will be 
Mr. Ourtis Lee, the District Manager of the 
Social Security Administration. 

Mr. LEE. My name is Curtis Lee. I am Dis- 
trict Manager of the Social Security Admin- 
istration with headquarters at 75 Oak Street, 
Patchogue, New York. My assigned area or 
jurisdiction is all of Suffolk County except 
for the Towns of Babylon and Huntington 
and a small portion of the Town of Smith- 
town, which are a part of the Huntington 
district. 

Mr. Martin R. Bowe is the Manager of the 
Huntington district and he has his head- 
quarters in Huntington Station. 

Since my service area contains some two- 
thirds of the beneficiary population in Suf- 
folk County and this meeting is being held 
within my assigned area, I am representing 
both the Huntington and Patchogue districts 
by agreement with Mr. Bowe and with the 
approval of our higher headquarters. 

There are presently four Social Security 
offices serving residents of Suffolk County. 
They are located in Babylon, Huntington, 
Riverhead and Patchogue. 

The Babylon and Riverhead offices, while 
within the overall service areas and under 
the jurisdiction of the Huntington and Pat- 
chogue district managers respectively, are 
each assigned a specific service area within 
the district, are under the immediate direc- 
tion and control of an on-site manager and 
are staffed and equipped to provide the same 
full-time, full service to residents of their 
assigned areas as exists at the parent offices. 

In his letter of invitation, Congressman 
Downey indicated a particular interest in 
Social Security benefit levels for recipients 
in Suffolk County, our experience with the 
Medicare and Supplemental Security In- 
come provisions of the law and of any rec- 
ommendations we may have for changes in 
the Social Security Act. 

To assure that we are all speaking the same 
language, I would like to point out that the 
term Social Security benefits refers to the 
old age survivors and disability payments 
made under the earnings related employee- 
employer contributions program generally re- 
ferred to as Social Security. While the term 
Supplemental Security Income represents 
those payments paid out of general revenues 
to those of limited income and resources who 
are sixty-five and over or blind or disabled 
as defined in the law. 

I. Social Security Benefits. 

As of August, 1974, the date of the latest 
official estimates, there were 136,680 indi- 
viduals in Suffolk County receiving Social 
Security benefits. These benefits totalled $23,- 
430,520 per month. The average benefit was 
$171.60, 

101,123, seventy-four per cent of all bene- 
ficiaries, were aged sixty and over. While 
those sixty-five and over comprised sixty- 
four per cent, 84,475 of the total. 

I regret that due to limitations in the 
statistical framework and scope, it is not 
possible to establish an average benefit 
amount for the entire age sixty plus bene- 
ficiary population. However, some specifics 
can be cited for various parts of that group. 

For example, in Suffolk County, the aver- 
age payment to a retired worker at this time 
is approximately $200 a month. The average 
payment to a wife of a retired worker who 
receives benefits as a wife, she being aged 
sixty-two, is $100 a month, The average pay- 
ment to a retired husband and wife benefit 
family is $300 a month at this time. The 
average payment to widows aged sixty and 
over is presently approximately $189 a month. 

There are a number of individuals be- 
tween ages sixty and sixty-five such as dis- 
abled workers and wives with minor chil- 
dren in their care, for whom it is impossible 
to establish any average, but the average 
benefit in this group would be somewhat 
higher than that in the case of the retired 
worker or wife we spoke about a moment 
ago. 
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At this point, I find myself a little bit em- 
barrassed in that my notes were stolen by 
Bill Bartach, and I’m afraid he did a much 
more comprehensive job. I know. I was pres- 
ent today, but, if you will bear with me, I'll 
read what I have on Supplemental Security 
Income payments. 

I. Under the Supplemental Security in- 
come Program, an eligible individual is as- 
sured of a monthly income which is based 
on his living arrangement. For example, a 
single individual living alone is eligible for 
$206.85 a month. If he is living in a house- 
hold with others, it’s $154.18 a month, If he is 
in an adult home, it's $375 a month. In the 
case of an eligible couple, the total payable 
is somewhat less than double the amount 
payable to a single individual except when 
both are in an adult home. 

Over and above these amounts, the eligible 
individuals may have an additional twenty 
dolars per month in unearned income such 
as Social Security benefits and pensions from 
employers, Those who are gainfully employed 
may have a still higher total income and still 
be eligible for some SSI payments. The Sup- 
plemental Security Income payments in Suf- 
folk County are made up of federal, county 
and state funds as I think you have heard 
before. 

In January, 1974, the SSI Program replaced 
the former Old Age Assistance, Aid to the 
Blind and Aid to the Disabled Programs that 
had been administered by the states. In our 
case, Suffolk County. 

At that time, there were some 9,300 indi- 
yiduals in Suffolk who were receiving as- 
sistance under those programs. Of the total, 
thirty-eight per cent were age sixty-five and 
over. By December, 1974, total recipients 
under Supplemental Security Income had 
increased to 14,500, of which more than fifty 
per cent or 7,400 were age sixty-five and over. 

At the present time, there are no benefit 
figures available on a county basis. However, 
statewide, the average assistance payment in 
these categories increased from $131 per 
month in December, 1973, to $156 in Decem- 
ber, 1974, under the Supplemental Security 
Income Program. It should be noted that this 
increase includes ten dollars per month to 
replace the value of food stamps formerly 
received by many recipients but not included 
in the December, 1973 figure. 

I believe it is a reasonable assumption that 
residents of Suffolk County received at least 
the average increase, and, based on the higher 
average payment than made to residents in 
1973, the average payment here would be 
somewhat higher than that which pertains 
throughout the state. 

In terms of service in the Supplemental 
Security Income area, our operational capa- 
bilities and performance have improved tre- 
mendously over the past year. 

Let me stop at this point. I was somewhat 
taken back by several statements. It’s not 
my point to argue with them that it took us 
three and as many as six months to process a 
SSI claim. Naturally, that isn't so. It may be 
true from the disability area. I address my- 
self, if I may, to the senior- citizen. 

We are now processing sixty-five per cent 
of the aged Supplemental Security Income 
claims in fewer than twenty days and con- 
stantly strive to improve that figure. Simi- 
larly, with the improvement in our data proc- 
essing systems along with the greater tech- 
nical knowledge and experience at the local 
level, we can now effect necessary post-eligi- 
bility transactions. For example, changes in 
address, changes in income and payee changes 
much more efficiently and expeditiously than 
in the early days of the program. 

The Supplemental Security Income Pro- 
gram has also had an impact in the Medicaid 
area. Under an agreement with the State of 
New York, we are now making determinations 
of Medicaid eligibility as part of the Supple- 
mental Security Income process. By this 
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means, duplication of effort by the county 
and applicant is avoided, less shuffling of 
claimants between our two agencies is ac- 
complished and, with the increase in the 
beneficiary population, Medicaid assistance 
is made available to more of the aged. 

Ill. MEDICARE 


The Medicare Program, which is designed to 
provide hospital and medical insurance cov- 
erage for all individuals age sixty-five and 
over and to certain individuals receiving dis- 
ability insurance benefits under SSA, has 
been in operation since January, 1966. 

It is my impression that the hospital in- 
surance coverage which pays all hospital 
costs for sixty days subject to a current de- 
ductible of ninety-three dollars has, for the 
most part, served those senior citizens ad- 
mirably since the average hospital stay is 
far below sixty days. 

On the other hand, I would haye to assume 
that the Medical Insurance Benefit Program 
which primarily involves. doctors’ fees, 
prostheses, medicines et cetera as distin- 
guished from hospital charges has been less 
effective in meeting the needs of senior citi- 
gens. This is because of the formula for re- 
imbursement in the law, ever increasing 
fees for medical services and the restrictive 
nature of the coverage provisions and for- 
mula for reimbursement for medicines and 
other medical expenses. 

By and large, at this time, I believe the 
overall administration of the Medicare Pro- 
gram to be efficient and effective in terms 
of the individual within the limitations pre- 
viously described. 

At this point, there remains the question 
of how well those several programs are re- 
sponding to the needs of senior citizens In 
Suffolk County. 

While I have tried to respond in terms of 
statistics and service, I have consciously re- 
frained from commenting in terms of fi- 
nancial adequacy in the belief that there 
are others in attendance who are better qual- 
ified, either professionally or by virtue of 
firsthand experience and knowledge, to com- 
ment and report on this aspect of the ques- 
tion. 

I would like to add parenthetically that 
this is borne out, and I wish Bill Bartsch 
had followed rather than preceded me. 

Similarly, I cannot offer any recommenda- 
tions for changes in the Social Security Act. 
This is entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This is not to say that 
we at the local level must remain mute and 
play no role in such recommendations. Our 
input in these matters takes the form of 
monthly reports which includes reaction, 
sentiment and expression as to the existing 
laws and recommendations for change which 
we encounter in our day-to-day contacts 
with the public and groups in our assigned 
areas. 

For present purposes, I assure you that the 
proceedings of this meeting, including the 
sentiments expressed and” conclusions 
reached, will be the subject of a special 
report for study and consideration at the 
highest levels of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. To that end, Mr. Downey, I would 
appreciate that transcript you spoke about. 

In closing, Ít is my hope that this presenta- 
tion has been informative, responsive to the 
theme of the meeting and helpful to those 
in attendance. 

I will be most happy te answer any ques- 
tions in my field throughout the rest of the 
day. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you for your. ex- 
cellent presentation. 

I have some questions, but I'll trust them 
to you in written interrogatories some other 
time. There are many other witnesses whom 
I would like to get to, sir. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LEGISLATION DEALING WITH THE 
ENERGY PROBLEM 


HON. DAVID F. EMERY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. EMERY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to deal with the 
energy problem created, in part, by the 
large number of motor vehicles presently 
on our Nation’s highways. We as a nation 
have not dealt effectively with the energy 
requirements of the transportation sec- 
tor. There is a great need to develop a 
total effective and efficient ground trans- 
portation system, particularly with re- 
gard to the automobile. What is the back- 
ground of our present transportation 
system, and why is there such a high 
priority need to take action in this area? 

There is no doubt that the energy 
crisis continues. We who live in the 
Northeast are acutely aware of the prob- 
lems associated with energy, both from 
our dependence on imported oil and the 
possible future oil production off the 
east coast. Energy production and use is 
not just a problem for the Eastern States, 
but a problem which is relevant to the 
entire Nation. 

I sincerely believe that this country 
must reduce its energy consumption. One 
way of accomplishing this objective is 
by dealing with the transportation sec- 
tor of our economy. Transportation ac- 
counts for 25 percent of the total U.S. 
energy consumed, and motor vehicles ac- 
count for over 75 percent of the trans- 
portation energy. Automobiles account 
for 4.7 million barrels of fuel per day, 
an increase of 50 percent in fuel con- 
sumption since 1950. 

The automobile is now found in 8 to 
every 10 households and 1 of every 
3 has 2 or more. It should be real- 
ized that these automobiles which are 
on the road today have decreased 10 
percent in fuel economy since 1950, while 
the use of such automobiles have in- 
creased 170 percent. We are increasing 
our use of the automobile, yet we are 
driving a model which is less efficient and 
consumes more energy than those that 
were on the road in 1950. 

Legislation has been introduced in both 
the House and Senate to deal with the 
motor vehicle problem. The bill that I am 
introducing today deals with many of the 
same problems and solutions which have 
been addressed by others. However, my 
bill is organized to consolidate research 
and development efforts within a single 
division, under the Administrator of 
ERDA. This will pool the dollars and 
personnel required to do the most effec- 
tive job in improving ground transpor- 
tation. We should look at what is taking 
place today in ground transportation 
studies, and review these programs to 
determine if they should be consolidated 
within one governmental agency. 

ERDA presently has the alternative 
automotive power systems—AAPS—pro- 
gram which was inherited from EPA 
with a budget of $6 million for 1975. 
NASA has performed supportive work for 
EPA in developing an automotive turbine 
program for $2.5 million in 1975. The 
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NSF has performed work on advanced 
battery systems for $1.7 million during 
fiscal 1974. The Department of Trans- 
portation is working with $3 million to 
improve automobile efficiency. The De- 
partment of Defense will spend $4.2 mil- 
lion during fiscal year 1975 to conduct 
research and development on military 
engines. 

This is a total of $17 million spread 
across five different agencies, and it 
should be noted that the Department of 
Defense $4.2 million is not for civilian 
use and requirements. The Atomic 
Energy Commission recommended $53 
million in fiscal year 1975 and a total of 
$300 million for fiscal years 1975 through 
1979 for research and development for 
advanced automobile propulsion systems. 
The $17 million which is available does 
not come close to the recommended $53 
million, and the money which is available 
is scattered across five different agencies. 

A consolidated system effectively pro- 
gramed should have the ability to per- 
form with ERDA what was accomplished 
with NASA and our space program, Pri- 
vate industry and Government can work 
together effectively to develop the most 
efficient and economical transportation 
system possible. There is considerable 
research and development being con- 
ducted by private industry. The new 
division which I propose will have no 
regulatory powers, but will be adequately 
funded to review the various develop- 
ments dealing with motor vehicles. This 
will make available a central body of 
technical expertise from which all sec- 
tors of our society can draw. 

There have been many past proposals 
which may offer some improvement to 
future motor vehicle designs. The U.S. 
Patent Office has 19,902 patents which 
apply only to carburetors, and this is 
just an example of patents dealing with 
only one part of a motor vehicle. There 
are many other patents that should be 
reviewed in order to insure that we are 
utilizing the best available expertise. I 
do not expect a miracle to be brought 
forth as part of a patent review, but 
there are many small changes which 
may be gained. Under my proposal the 
new division in ERDA will review all 
patents dealing with motor vehicles, 
those which have been previously sub- 
mitted, plus annually reviewing any new 
patents. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that all 
sectors of our economy, both public and 
private would enter into support for this 
bill. Changes to the automobile are tak- 
ing place today in terms of both the de- 
sign of the engine and body, however, 
the changes which are being made are 
taking place in a very pragmatic se- 
quence. One of the reasons for this is the 
need for the industry to meet the goals 
which have been established for emis- 
sion control by the Federal Government. 

The facts are that sufficient funds are 
not being spent in research and develop- 
ment for alternative propulsion systems. 
If money is to be spent the amount must 
be adequate to gain the desired results. 
The initial funding that I propose would 
be low to allow for stable growth of the 
program. I propose to authorize $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1976, $40 million for 
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fiscal year 1977, $100 million for fiscal 
year 1978, $100 million for fiscal year 
1979, and $100 million for fiscal year 
1980. 

The bill which I propose is relatively 
simple, yet it can have a large positive 
impact on this Nation’s energy program 
and the future of the motor vehicle in- 
dustry as well as all forms of ground 
transportation in this country. 


AFTER VIETNAM—APPEASEMENT IS 
OUR GREATEST ENEMY 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, after the loss 
of Vietnam to Communist aggression the 
world is much less safe. Those who seek 
world domination will only wonder 
whether or not the United States will, in 
fact, stand by its commitments. Our al- 
lies will not be certain whether or not the 
United States can be counted upon to 
come to their defense in the event of an 
attack. Recently, a former Belgian cab- 
inet minister was quoted as stating that— 

After the first betrayal of a lover, the 
second is much easier, I've experienced that. 


Our potential enemies will surely seek 
to test our own resolve and willingness to 
meet our responsibilities. That test may 
come in Thailand, in Korea, in the Mid- 
dle East, or in Europe. If we fail that 
test, after failing the test of Vietnam, 
the world will be plunged ever closer to 
anarchy and war. Our lack of resolve in 
South Vietnam makes the entire world 
less secure and the future of freedom 
more tenuous. 

Speaking after the Vietnam defeat, 
Anthony Eden, Earl of Avon, reflected 
upon the appeasement of Hitler which 
preceded World War II and our current 
acquiescence in the victory of Communist 
aggression. He warned against appease- 
ment of today’s Communist leaders and 
said, “Above all, no appeasement—which 
means no yielding to obtain a little pres- 
ent ease at the cost of the future.” 

Mr. Eden, who was Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary before and during World War 
II and was Prime Minister from 1955 to 
1957, noted that the United States and 
Western Europe have a special relation- 
ship. He stated in a recent interview 
that— 

Its basis is neither sentiment nor tradition, 
or even much common ancestry. It is stern 
political reality. If Western Europe were ever 
to be lost to the free world, the balance of 
resources and manufacturing capacity and 
therefore political power would be danger- 
ously tilted against the American con- 
tinent. . . . This must not be allowed to 
happen. NATO therefore has the strongest of 
all cement—mutual survival, 


In an era when the American role in 
the world seems uncertain and hesitant, 
we should carefully consider the wise 
counsel of old friends such as Anthony 
Eden. 

I wish to share with my colleagues an 
interview with Anthony Eden which ap- 
peared in the London Daily Telegraph 
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and insert it into the Record at this 
time: 


[From the London Daily Telegraph, Apr. 30, 
1975) 


ANTHONY EDEN, EARL OF Avon, LAST OF THE 
War LEADERS, WARNS THE WEST: STILL OUR 
GREATEST ENEMY: APPEASEMENT 


Thirty years after the end of the second 
world war, the Earl of Avon sees freedom 
again endangered and says the watchword 
must still be: “no appeasement.” 

Appeasement of Hitler’s Germany was the 
issue on which, as Anthony Eden, he resigned 
as Britain's Foreign Secretary in 1938. He 
returned as Foreign Secretary with Winston 
Churchill and is the only survivor of the 
Western leaders who won victory in Europe. 

Now, speaking amid a succession of Com- 
munist victories in South East Asia, he 
warned against appeasement of Stalin’s suc- 
cessors. 

“Above all,” he said, “no appeasement, 
which means no yielding to obtain a little 
present ease at the cost of the future.” 

Lord Avon was interviewed at the 17th 
century manor house where in retirement he 
farms and until recently bred pedigree cattle. 

He is 77 and has long had to be careful of 
his health and energy, but the voice and 
grasp were aš vigorous as ever, 

He conducted the two-hour interview in 
the style that Churchill conducted much of 
his wartime work, propped in bed and sur- 
rounded by newspapers, British and Amer- 
ican. 

The room looks out on the rolling greenery 
of the Wiltshire countryside. The Countess of 
Avon, who is Churchill’s niece, was on hand 
throughout, dealing with a stream of tele- 
phone calls, 

Lord Avon remarked on an Associated 
Press picture of casualties among South 
Vietnamese troops defending the road to 
Saigon. 

“Tragedy,” he said. “They look little more 
than children.” 

This led into his theme of the central im- 
portance of the North Atlantic Treaty in 
the defence of freedom. 

He stressed his view that President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Washington’s leaders in the immediate post- 
war years, were the strongest team in foreign 
affairs that the United States has known 
since the war. 

“They were a thousand times right,” Lord 
Avon sald, “to. build Nato with Britain and 
France, Just as we were right in 1954 to ex- 
pand it by bringing in Germany and Italy. 
The Brussels Treaty, originally aimed against 
Germany and Italy, was transformed into a 
mutual assistance pact. 

“These were landmarks in statesmanship. 
Today, Nato is more than ever important. It 
is indispensable for security or for any future 
negotiations across the iron curtain.” 

No appeasement does not mean an end 
to East-West negotiations, or even an end to 
concessions, he explained, so long as any con- 
cession by the West is matched with a full 
and fair counterpart. 

He gave an example: “Suppose Russia 
were to offer to withdraw three divisions back 
into her territories. This would be no suf- 
ficient Justification for a similar withdrawal 
of three United States divisions across the 
Atlantic to America. 

“Geographically the two things are not 
comparable. Nor are they comparable when 
Soviet armed forces are so greatly superior 
in numerical strength and grow daily in the 
power of their equipment.” 

The United States and Western Europe 
indeed have a special relationship but must 
be clear Just what it means. 

“Its basis is neither sentiment nor tradi- 
tion, or even much common ancestry. It is 
stern political reality. 

“If Western Europe were ever lost to the 
free world, the balance of resources and 
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manufacturing capacity and therefore polit- 
ical power would be dangerously tilted 
against the American continent and the 
remaining free countries of the Pacific. 

“That must not be allowed to happen. 
Nato therefore has the strongest of all 
cement—mutual survival.” 

In this context Lord Avon urged Greece 
and Turkey, both Nato members, to settle 
their differences over Cyprus, either with or 
without the help of friendly powers. 

“Fundamentally,” he said, “the two coun- 
tries’ interests are the same and they both 
recognised this when they applied for mem- 
bership of Nato. 

“It should not be impossible for Ankara 
and Athens to negotiate their Cyprus dif- 
ferences into an acceptable settlement. The 
essential for both the Greek and Turkish 
peoples is that they should continue their 
work together in Nato, as they so wisely per- 
ceived many years ago. 

“We have to work for international unity 
and pay for it if we mean to preserve the 
freedoms which really count—freedom of 
speech, of thought, of Press, of movements. 

“We have to guard those freedoms by fair 
contributions to their defence. The free 
nations must get together and stay together, 
They must plan together and act together 

“It will not be easy, but there is no other 
way if government by free peoples is to sur- 
vive any where on this threatened planet.” 

Turning to the Middle East, and the pros- 
pects for peace there, Lord Avon drew on 
his experience of the now largely forgotten 
Trieste crisis of the early 1950s, a cold war 
row that was defused by wunspectacular 
diplomacy. 

He first expressed “convinced support” 
for President Nixon's initiative during the 
Arab-Israeli war of October 1973, when a 
United States airlift of equipment helped 
restore the balance against sophisticated 
weaponry supplied by the Soviets for sur- 
prise attack on Israel. 


ALLIES DOUBT US? WHAT ALLIES? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a rising clamor from foreign 
countries that the United States cannot 
be depended on to maintain its foreign 
commitments. Many of these same na- 
tions seem to forget what the United 
States has done for them and other na- 
tions throughout the world. 

Since 1946 the American taxpayer has 
given more than $164 billion in foreign 
aid. Much of this was a sheer waste but 
the intention was to help these so-called 
allies. As this money had to be borrowed 
before it could be given away, the total 
including interest comes to more than 
$269 billion. 

Perhaps then, we in this country 
should be asking now much we can de- 
pend on some of those countries which 
we consider our allies. Maybe they are 
not really allies in some cases but only 
friends for as long as we can do some- 
thing for them. 

To depend on Italy would be open to 
serious question. In the last 30 years 
Italy has had 37 governments. Last fall 
the Christian Democrats, Social Demo- 
crats, Socialists, and Republicans took 2 
months to form a government on the 
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understanding that it would resign after 
6 months. 

In that country mail not only goes un- 
delivered for weeks, but is also destroyed 
by the ton. Garbage piles up, kidnap- 
pings increase, works of art are stolen 
from museums and churches, terrorist 
bombings are on the increase, and the 
list goes on. 

Economically the country is a disaster. 
The government apparatus takes almost 
half the national income. The country’s 
deficit has doubled in the past year. In- 
fiation is around 28 percent a year. Fifty 
thousand small businesses have folded. 
And these are only a few examples of the 
financial mess. 

On top of all this, there is growing con- 
sideration of a so-called Grand Coalition 
between the Christian Democrats and 
the Communists. The Communist Party 
already has more than 1,600,000 dues- 
paying members and polled more than 27 
percent of the last national vote. It has a 
large publishing complex and a huge or- 
ganizational network. 

The present condition of Italy does not 
make it either a great or trustworthy 
ally. Unfortunately, other countries are 
not much more dependable. 

Since the days of World War II when 
the United States provided men and 
money to first defeat the Germans and 
then rebuild France, the attitude of 
France toward the United States has 
changed. In the 1960’s France withdrew 
from most of NATO’s activities. Both 
Presidents De Gaulle and Pompidou 
spent little effort in trying to maintain 
good relations with our country. Who can 
forget De Gaulle’s efforts to accumulate 
our gold reserves despite our financial 
support of France? 

When Jobert was French Foreign Min- 
ister, he seemed to take particular de- 
light in driving wedges between the 
United States and Europe. He made such 
charges as the United States was “bru- 
tally brushing aside” Europe. 

While President Giscard of France 
seems to be changing some of the more 
anti-American positions of De Gaulle 
and Pompidou, he still is not acting like 
an ally. He recently has announced that 
he will not take part in a NATO summit 
that President Ford and other NATO 
leaders are planning to attend. 

But then I suppose it is: too much to 
ask to expect good reaction. Especially 
since fiscal year 1946 we have given 
France an estimated $7,246 mil- 
lion in foreign assistance. Most of this 
was from the Marshall Plan which pro- 
vided the money to rebuild France after 
World War II. They never have repaid 
their legitimate debts to us. 

Looking at other NATO countries the 
picture is just as dismal. Greece, a re- 
cipient of more than $4 billion in U.S. 
assistance, and Turkey, a recipient of 
more than $6 billion in U.S. assistance, 
are at each other’s throats. With the 
change in regimes in Greece anti-Amer- 
icanism seems to have grown by a quan- 
tum leap. 

Portugal, one of the only two of the 
NATO countries that would allow us to 
use our bases for supply of Israel during 
the last war, is-going further and fur- 
ther left. It already has stated that no 
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such usage of bases in the Azores or else- 
where would be allowed again. 

While the Communists came in third 
in recent elections in that country, the 
leadership of Portugal seems determined 
to push the country in that direction. 
Nationalization of business and indus- 
tries has taken place. 

Businessmen have been put in jail for 
lending money to “social reactionaries” 
and for unknown forms of “economic 
sabotage.” Businessmen are faced with 
both a freeze on prices and quickly es- 
calating labor costs. 

The Communists are gaining control 
of the labor unions and are also in charge 
of trade union committees to which 
newspapers and others must apply for 
credit. 

For those who want to escape from 
Portugal that is not too easy either. It 
seems that only journalists, foreign 
tourists, and Portuguese migrant work- 
ers have the right to get in and out of 
the country. It is interesting to note the 
silence from those in this country who 
would be so quick to jump on any such 
transgression from democratic norms if 
it were a Chile or Korea doing it and not 
a leftist Portugal. 

The Christian Democratic Party has 
been banned. The Social Democratic 
group has had its headquarters com- 
pletely burned out. 

It is difficult to describe Portugal as a 
serious NATO ally—a country with a 
controlled press, a more and more na- 
tionalized industry, arrests in the mid- 
die of the night, and growing Commu- 
nist control. As an aside, we have given 
Portugal more than $486 million in for- 
eign assistance since 1946. 

Great Britain has been pulling back 
from its foreign commitments through- 
out the world. The British Empire has 
changed from on which the sun never 
set to one on which the sun is always 
set. Economically, Britain is quickly 
gaining a reputation as the “sick man” 
of Europe. The same Socialist labor 
leaders who seem bent on grinding that 
country’s once great system to dust have 
the gall to doubt us. Who can forget 
that the British traded with North 
Korea and North Vietnam while our 
men were dying there. 

Another perspective on NATO shows 
that the United States is also expected 
to bear the brunt of the cost of defend- 
ing Europe. A listing of NATO countries 
with the percentage of their GNP used 
for defense expenditures in the year 1972 
shows a range from 0.8 percent for 
Luxembourg to 5.6 percent for Portugal. 
If Portugal is excluded, which under 
present considerations is warranted, 
Britain is the highest with 4.6 percent. 
Most of the other countries fall into the 
2 to 3.5 percent range. For the same pe- 
riod the United States was spending 7.2 
percent of its GNP on defense. 

There is little wonder that some in 
this country are questioning the relia- 
bility of our NATO allies and wonder- 
ing how those countries can question us 
after we have put so much into their 
countries and continue to put so many 
resources into their defenses. 

Australia has critized past American 
policy in Vietnam. It has talked of new 
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directions. Its Prime Minister has said 
it is not a “satellite” of anyone. He has 
also stated: 

For twenty years I have been appalled at 
the damage we of the West have done to our- 
selves and to other peoples by our Western 
ideological preoccupations. 


I myself am amazed that the Prime 
Minister blames the West for “ideo- 
logical preoccupations” when it has been 
the Communists who through their 
“ideological preoccupations” have seen 
the necessity for making war in Indo- 
china, and for giving support to numer- 
ous terrorist groups throughout the 
world. 

All the while we were involved in Viet- 
nam numerous allies of ours were trad- 
ing with North Vietnam. But then I 
guess you cannot expect much different 
when this country was and still is en- 
gaged in competitive bidding with those 
same countries to sell advanced tech- 
nology and goods to the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

Under a policy of détente and a grow- 
ing military inferiority the United States 
is gaining a position where ally and ene- 
my alike can castigate and kick around 
Uncle Sam. In Vietnam our Government 
maintained it was fighting for liberty 
against the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists while rushing to give credits and 
technology to the two Communist giants. 

We have given foreign aid to countless 
nations throughout the world—friend 
and foe alike. The aid has made our sup- 
posed allies ready to kick us when we are 
down and our foes to continue kicking 
us all the time. 

Under a foreign policy with no clear 
goals, American military power has been 
eroded through onslaught by enemies at 
home and by administrations which can 
neither explain nor justify needed de- 
fense expenditures. 

Enemies are assiduously cultivated 
while a friend of our country—the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan—is made 
to wonder if the United States will con- 
tinue to even diplomatically recognize it. 

The American people are told that we 
must increase our defenses in order that 
we can give them up at a later stage of 
various arms negotiations. The truth 
of the matter is that we need more de- 
fense to face the new missiles being de- 
veloped by the Soviets, the new naval 
ships being launched by the Soviets, and 
the step-up of pressure on the West 
throughout the world. 

But one thing we must learn is that 
giving away millions and billions of dol- 
lars neither buys friends nor buys the 
will of countries to resist. I continually 
hear my liberal friends say that our al- 
lies are reviewing their policies and con- 
sidering whether they can depend on us. 
Turn that around. Let us review our poli- 
cies to see if we can depend on them or, 
further, whether they deserve our sup- 
port on the basis of their policies. 

Where have our-so-called: allies been 
while world Communism has been on 
the march? In too many cases doing busi- 
ness with them. Do they defend them- 
selves or do they rely almost solely on our 
military might. The dollar held many of 
them up for two decades. Now that the 
Gollar is in trouble—partly due to the 
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United States being too generous to our 
allies—where are they? The French de- 
liberately withdrew gold from this coun- 
try. With the exception of West Ger- 
many, few examples of reciprocity were 
evidenced by allies. Indeed it is a time 
for a review of policies—ours. 


EXCHANGE OF TOASTS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
the evening of May 8, 1975, I had the 
pleasure of attending the state dinner 
given by the President and Mrs. Ford 
honoring the Prime Minister of Singa- 
pore, Lee Kuan Yew. During the course 
of the evening there was an exchange 
of toast between President Ford and 
Prime Minister Yew, which I found to 
be most interesting in view of the de- 
velopments in Southeast Asia in recent 
weeks. With the thought that these re- 
marks might be of interest to my col- 
leagues, I would like to insert them in 
the Recorp at this point: 

EXCHANGE OF TOASTS BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT 
AND LEE KUAN YEW, PRIME MINISTER OF 
SINGAPORE, THE STATE DINING ROOM, THE 
Wurre House, May 8, 1975. 


The PRESIDENT. We are here this evening to 
welcome to Washington the very distin- 
guished Prime Minister and Mrs. Lee of 
Singapore, and we are delighted to have 
both of you here, Mr. Prime Minister, and 
Mrs. Lee. 

Regrettably, I have not yet had the op- 
portunity, Mr. Prime Minister, to visit Singa- 
pore and, unfortunately, until this morn- 
ing, I had never had the opportunity to 
get acquainted with you and to exchange 
views with you. But obviously, because of 
your reputation and your country’s reputa- 
tion, I have known both of you. 

I must say that the reputation of both the 
country and yourself is carried very far 
throughout the world. In its brief existence, 
Mr. Prime Minister, a decade of independ- 
ence, Singapore has compiled a tremendous 
reputation and record of accomplishment. 

Asian traditions have blended in this case 
very successfully with modern technology to 
produce a prosperous and a very progressive 
society without sacrificing a distinctive cul- 
tural heritage. 

Singapore has built for itself a position of 
great respect and influence in Southeast Asia 
and throughout the rest of the world, and I 
have noticed that in my many contacts with 
other leaders in the Commonwealth, as well 
as elsewhere, 

As the principal architect of this success, 
the Prime Minister has become widely 
known, not only for what Singapore has ac- 
complished under his leadership, but also for 
his very broad grasp of international rela- 
tionships. 

Over the last decade, he has achieved a 
very special status among world leaders for 
his very thoughtful and his articulate inter- 
pretations of world events. He is a man of 
vision whose views are very relevant to 
World issues and whose advice is widely 
sought. 

When the Prime Minister speaks, we all 
listen most carefully, for good and sufficient 
reasons, and we come away from those ex- 
periences far wiser. 

I am especially pleased that we have an 
opportunity to exchange views with the 
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Prime Minister at this time. We have had 
a tragedy in Indochina. It is affecting all of 
the countries in Southeast Asia, as well as 
all of us who are deeply concerned for the 
future of Southeast Asia and for the cause 
of freedom. 

It has made the problems of Southeast 
Asia more difficult, but let me say without 
reservation, we are determined to deal affirm- 
atively with those problems, and we will 
deal with them. 

The Prime Minister's visit gives us the 
benefit of his experience and his wisdom in 
assessing the current situation in that part 
of the world. It also gives me the opportunity 
to assure him that our commitments in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere, if I might 
add, are honored and will be honored, and 
that. our concern for the security and for 
the welfare of free nations in Southeast 
Asia is undiminished. 

Mr. Prime Minister, and Mrs. Lee, it is a 
great pleasure for Mrs. Ford and myself to 
have you here with us this evening and at 
last to have an opportunity to have an ac- 
quaintanceship and a fine evening with you. 

Both Mrs. Ford and I have looked forward 
to this for some time. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you now to 
raise your glasses and join with me in offer- 
ing a toast to the Prime Minister of Singa- 
pore and to Mrs. Lee. 

PRIME MINISTER LEE. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Ford, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is two years since I was here as a guest 
on a similar occasion—a guest of your prede- 
cessor. For America, our friends and allies, 
the world has been somewhat diminished 
since then. 

In the first years after the end of World 
War II, the great events were the Cold War, 
the Marshall Plan, the Berlin blockade, the 
Korean War. In each one of these trials of 
will and strength, America and her allies in 
Western Europe, and later Japan, came out 
strong and united. 

But the dramatic turn of events of the last 
two years—the war in the Middle East in Oc- 
tober, 1973 followed by an ofl embargo, a four- 
fold increase in oil prices, the partitioning of 
Cyprus in June, 1974, and more recently, the 
loss of Cambodia to the Khmer Rouge and 
the capture of South Vietnam by the North 
Vietnamese army—have weakened America 
and her allies. 

Economic recession and increased unem- 
ployment, on top of the crisis of confidence 
of a Watergate and other related issues, be- 
queathed a host of problems on your great 
office. They have become the more difficult 
to resolve because of bitterness and animosi- 
ties within America and between America and 
her allies over past policies and worse, over 
suspected future courses of action. 

Then, as the United States was near dis- 
traction as a result of these problems, the 
North Vietnamese who had been well-sup- 
plied in the meantime by arms from her 
allies, struck with suddenness and boldness 
and brought off a great political coup rout- 
ing the South Vietnamese army. 

They had judged the mood of America cor- 
rectly. They got away with it. These events 
have grave implications for the-rest of Asia, 
and I make bold to suggest subsequently for 
the rest of the world. 

I hope you would not think it tnappro- 
priate of me to express more than just sym- 
pathy or even sorrow that so many Ameri- 
cans were killed and maimed and so much 
resources expended by successive Democratic 
and Republican administrations to reach this 
result. It was an unmitigated disaster. It was 
not inevitable that this should have been so, 
especially im this catastrophic manner, nor 


that the problems would now end just with 
the Communist control of Cambodia, South 
Vietnam and Laos, and of their allegiance ta 
competing Communist centers of power. 
Now, much will depend upon your Ad- 
ministration getting problems back into per- 
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spective, An economically weakened America, 
with recession dampening the economies of 
Western Europe and Japan leading to falling 
commodity prices for the developing world— 
other than the oil producers—was threaten- 
ing to further weaken other non-Communist 
governments the world over. 

Now, it looks as if the worst may be over. 
It may take some time and no little effort 
to sort out the complex problems of the 
Middle East, to remove the threat of a sud- 
den cut in supplies, in oil, at reasonable 
prices. 

Next comes the restoration of confidence 
in the capacity of the United States to act 
in unison in a crisis. No better service can 
be done to non-Communist governments the 
world over than to restore confidence that 
the American Government can and will act 
swiftly and in tandem between the Admin- 
istration and Congress in any case of open 
aggression, and where you have a treaty ob- 
ligation, to do so. 

If the President and Congress can speak 
in one voice on basic issues of foreign policy, 
and in clear and unmistakable terms, then 
friends and allies will know where they 
stand, and others will not be able to pretend 
to misunderstand when crossing the line 
from insurgency into open aggression. Then, 
the world will see less adventurism. 

When confusion reigns, it is more often 
because men’s minds are confused rather 
than that the situation is confused. I found 
considerable clarity of exposition on future 
policies, both here and in our discussions 
this morning, and in most of my discus- 
sions on Capitol Hill. 

There was no congruence of attitudes and 
policies. But, I believe there is or should 
be enough common ground on major issues. 
If this common ground can form the foun- 
dation of a coherent, consistent policy be- 
tween now and the next Presidential elec- 
tions, there would be great relief around 
the world. 

Like the rest of the world, we in Asia 
have to get our people reconciled to slower 
rates of growth now that the cost of energy 
has nearly quintupled. But growth, however 
slow, compared to what it used to be, would 
be immense help in keeping the world peace- 
ful and stable. 

Only then will great matters be accorded 
the priorities they deserve and mens’ minds 
will be less confused. One such confusion 
is that since Vietnam and Cambodia were 
not America’s to lose in the first place, then 
nothing has been lost. 

It is this apologetic explaining away of 
a grave setback that worries many of Ameri- 
ca’s friends. Since we do not belong to you, 
then you have lost nothing anyway, if we 
are lost. 

I am happy to tell you, Mr. President, that 
my immediate neighbors and I have not been 
lost. (Laughter) 

Indeed, we have every intention to coordi- 
nate our actions and policies to insure that 
we will never be lost. It is a euphemism for 
a takeover, often by force. It will help if 
Americans, particularly those in the mass 
media, do not find this strange. 

Mr. President, I have expounded this last 
week in Jamaica, as a consequence of which 
my friend, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Jim Callaghan said it made him melancholy, 
and I went back and quoted a Chinese meta- 
phor, saying in 4000 years of varigated living, 
sometimes in prosperous—often in less pros- 
perous—circumstances, and the same lan- 
guage, polished and repolished over some 
$000-plus years, one can usually find some- 
thing apt. 

It runs thus: Salwung Chima—Salwung 
is a name of a man who lived in the Sung 
Dynasty—he had many horses. One day he 
lost one. Who knows what tragedy he felt. 
The great chairman may not. 

I don’t know whether this is ideologically 
purist in its approach, but it has a philo- 
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sophical explanation for fortune and mis- 
fortune, The horse was a loss, a great loss. 
The horse came back and brought another 
horse—Profit. (Laughter) 

His son rode the horse and was thrown 
off and broke his leg. Great pity. War came 
and the young men were conscripted, but his 
son, having broke his leg, missed the con- 
scription. (Laughter) Unlike his many other 
contemporaries, he survived, but with a 
broken leg, mended. (Laughter) 

It is as much to console my friend Jim 
Callaghan as it is to give me that degree 
of solace and sometimes objectivity. Who 
knows, two years ago it was a different world. 
Two years from hence could be better, could 
be worse, but I do not believe in Marxist, 
Leninist predetermination. 

I have been able to spend a delightful 
evening beside your wife, Mr. President. I 
read of you, and it was as I found it, that 
you were open, direct, easy to get along with, 
but with decided views. 

I did not know, however, that you had a 
gracious wife who made me feel completely 
at home, and I enjoyed my evening. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, if you would 
join me in wishing the President and Mrs. 
Ford good health, good fortune, long life. 


AMERICA’S HOPE 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few men in America who have spoken 
out for the principles of freedom, liberty, 
and a strong America as consistently as 


Ezra Taft Benson, A few months ago 
Mr. Benson addressed the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club. His speech was entitled 
“America’s Hope.” I am pleased, Mr. 
Speaker, to commend the text of Mr. 
Benson's speech to my colleagues in the 
Congress as it contains a message that 
many people would say has been for- 
gotten in the Halls of Congress. 
The article follows: 
America’s HOPE 


Today I feel impressed to say something 
about our government, our citizenship re- 
sponsibility, the problems which face us as 
free men in this choice land. I'd like to say 
something about the threat to our God-given 
freedom; the threat to our Constitution, 
which was established by men whom the 
God of heaven raised up to that very purpose, 
I talk about America, the United States, a 
land choice above all other lands; a nation 
with a prophetic history, with a spiritual 
foundation. 

I have traveled into every state in the 
Union and I have traveled abroad as a rep- 
resentative of agriculture and of this nation. 
I have attended international conferences, 
I have visited some sixty nations and have 
spoken scores of times to national audiences 
on radio and TV. I know pretty well the 
feeling shared today by people everywhere 

their anxieties, thelr concerns, their 
hopes. 

There seems to be a growing Spirit of doubt 
and cynicism in our beloved country. No 
doubt there is reason for much of this. You 
hear people say, “Whom can we trust?” 
They refer to leaders in government in 
unfavorable terms, 

We face an important election this No- 
vember and, with this cynicism and criti- 
cism ruling America, I fear that the voting 
public will likely treat the campaign and the 
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election with an indifferent spirit. This will 
not be good for our country. In fact, it would 
be dangerous. 

I quote from the October 14, 1974, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report, “So-called 
middle Americans now find themselves dis- 
illusioned and enmeshed in anxieties of 
many kinds. 

“An economic surge that brought un- 
paralleled advances in means and status 
during the 1960s has turned sour on them 
as inflation erodes their savings, their plans 
for educating their children, and their own 
security in old age. 

“Within the ranks of the middle class it- 
self, uncertainties are growing. 

“Staff members of ‘U.S. News & World Re- 
port,’ touring the nation to find how voters 
are leaning, report huge numbers of people 
angered and disillusioned by Government— 
the most cynical attitude in years, and 
spreading fast.” 

We have a serious citizenship responsi- 
bility. The Prophet Joseph Smith declared; 
“It is our duty to concentrate all our influ- 
ence to make popular that which is sound 
and good, and unpopular that which is un- 
sound.” (HC, 5:286.) 

America is a very special land . . 
I love with all-my heart. 

God has told us that the United States 
Constitution was divinely inspired for the 
specific purpose of eliminating bondage and 
the violation of the rights and protection 
which belong to “all flesh.” (D&C 101:77-80.) 

If we believe in God and His works, it is 
up to each one of us to uphold and defend 
our Constitution, which guarantees our 
precious freedoms. For God states unequivo- 
cally: “Let not that which I have appointed 
be polluted by mine enemies, by the consent 
of those who call themselves after my name. 

“For this is a very sore and grievous sin 
against me, and against my people In conse- 
quence of those things which I have decreed 
and which are soon to befall the nations.” 
(D&C 101:97, 98.) 

Hear again the words of the late President 
David O. McKay. He declared: “No greater 
immediate responsibility rests upon mem- 
bers of the Church, upon all citizens of this 
Republic and of neighboring Republics than 
to protect the freedom yvouch-safed by the 
Constitution of the United States.” (Quoted 
in Prophets, Principles and National Sur- 
vival, p. 157.) 

Americans have marched a long way down 
the soul-destroying road to atheism and 
totalitarianism, 

It is the price we pay when we turn away 
from God and turn to government to do 
everything for us. 

It is the formula by which nations be- 
come enslaved by their own leaders. 

As England's Lord Acton so succinctly put 
it, “Power tends to corrupt—but absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” (Essays on 
Freedom and Power, p. 364.) 

Increasing numbers of Americans today 
are subscribing to the myth that you can get 
something for nothing—as long as the gov- 
ernment is footing the bill. In fact, they be- 
lieve it is the duty of government to take 
care of them, from the cradle to the grave. 

There is no such thing as a free lunch. 
Everything we get from the government— 
everything—we pay for in debilitating taxes. 
Everything the government gives to the 
people, it must first take from the people. 
This is something few Americans appear to 
understand. 

We tend to forget how America became 
the greatest, most prosperous and powerful 
nation in the world, blessed with an abun- 
genre of everything needed for the good 
ife. 

It didn’t just happen. It wasn't an acci- 
dent. It was all an integral part of the di- 
vine plan for America. In the early frontier 
days of this country, a special breed of men 
and women came from all over the world, 
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seeking not only opportunity, but Freedom. 
They were strong, proud, and fiercely inde- 
pendent, They believed that the surest help- 
ing hand was at the end of their own sleeves. 
They shared one thing in common—an un- 
shakable faith in God, and in themselves. 
And that, without doubt, is the secret of 
success as viable today as it was yesterday. 

With little but raw courage and indomita- 
ble purpose, those intrepid pioneers set forth 
into the unknown by covered wagon, on 
horseback, and sometimes on foot. 

The land demanded iron men with steel 
in their backbones. Nature did the weeding 
out. But they didn’t whine or bleat because 
things were tough. They asked no favors 
from any man. They knew what they were 
up against, and they accepted the challenge. 
All they wanted was to be left alone to do 
what had to be done. They were wrenching 
a civilization out of the wilderness. 

America soon blossomed into a rich, fer- 
tile, productive nation. Individual initia- 
tive—free enterprise—paid off, and Ameri- 
can ingenuity flourished in a climate of free- 
dom. Very soon, our technology, our inven- 
tiveness, and our business know-how became 
the envy of the world. America had reached 
maturity ...a giant among nations, a glow- 
ing example of free enterprise in action, and 
a perfect demonstration of what free men 
can do when they are left alone to do it. 

But, as those affluent years slipped by, 
voices were heard in the land . . . singing 
the siren songs of socialism. And many Amer- 
icans tapped their feet to the beat of the 
music. Politicians were already promising 
something for nothing .. . that elusive free 
lunch. Thus, gradually, the people let the 
government infringe upon their precious 
freedoms ... and the preliminary signs of 
decay began to appear in our young Re- 
public. 

Today, as government becomes increasingly 
dominant in our affairs, we are becoming 
more and more like ancient Rome before 
it crumpled and collapsed. We are choosing 
bread and circuses instead of facing the 
challenges that always test a free people. 
We are no longer the proud leader of the 
world. We have lost the respect of almost 
every country . . . through our policies of 
equivocation, and our politics of ex- 
pediency and appeasement. We think we are 
buying world peace. This is not diplomacy, 
it is national suicide. No wonder we have 
earned the contempt of our enemies, who are 
only too happy to take our money, our food, 
our industrial equipment, and our technical 
expertise. 

We are in this position because we have 
lost our national pride, our sense of inde- 
pendence. When we want something done, 
we go crawling to the government instead 
of doing it ourselves. We have exchanged 
those God-inspired principles upon which 
this once mighty nation was bullt, for a mess 
of shoddy values. No wonder our structures 
of freedom are cracking. 

Our economic situation, I believe, is ex- 
tremely serious. The facts are harsh and cold. 
This is a grim topic. But how can one soften 
the truth? Inflation, like an insidious dis- 
ease, is weakening us. 

Many voices in government today are blam- 
ing businessmen—the unions—and even the 
buying public for not practicing thrift and 
economy in their shopping habits. 

The blame for inflation must be laid di- 
rectly at the door of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. Inflation is an increase in the 
nation’s money supply—an increase, to be 
more exact, in the supply of money and 
credit. 

Inflation is not caused by rising prices and 
wages. To the contrary, rising prices and 
wages, as any solid economist knows, are the 
direct result of inflation. It stands to reason 
that when the money supply is increased all 
money, automatically, becomes less valuable. 
This includes, of course, our savings. 


So ... when our dollars shrink in value, 
businessmen naturally raise their price tags, 
and then their employees demand higher 
wages. You can see how it all becomes a 
vicious circle. 

In a free society, such as ours, only the 
Federal Government can cause inflation, And 
the reason it pu’: more money into circula- 
tion is to finance its disastrous policies of 
deficit spending. 

As the Federal Government promotes more 
and more costly and unnecessary programs, 
it spends far more than it receives. So... to 
keep in business, the government has to bor- 
row. To do this it offers bonds, which are pur- 
chased mainly by private banks. Many of 
these bonds are resold to the Federal Reserve. 
The Federal Reserve then issues newly 
printed paper money—or issues credit to pay 
for the bonds. Thus, new money is created... 
the money supply is increased . . . and the 
value of all money is reduced. 

It is well to remember that continued gov- 
ernment deficits cause inflation; inflation ts 
used as an excuse for ineffective price con- 
trols; price controls lead to shortages; arti- 
ficial shortages inevitably are used as an ex- 
cuse to implement rationing. When will we 
learn these basic economic principles? 

The Prophet Isaiah wrote: 

“Therefore my people are gone into cap- 
tivity, because they have no knowledge.” 
(Isaiah 5:13.) 

It is quite obvious that a lack of knowledge 
and understanding on the part of Ameri- 
cans regarding the causes of inflation, which 
threaten our economic survival, could well 
lead us into captivity. 

Despite -zhat many say and think, the cold 
war continues today and inflation is the main 
weapon, in the cold war arsenal of our 
enemies. 


John Maynard Keynes, the notorious 


homosexual Fabian Socialist, who sold Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt on the damnable 
deficit spending theory, 


had this to say 
about inflation: 

“Lenin is said to have declared that the 
best way to destroy the Capitalist System 
was to debauch the currency. By a continu- 
ing process of inflation, governments can 
confiscate, secretly and unobserved, an im- 
portant part of the wealth of their citi- 
zens ... Lenin was certainly right. There 
is no subtler, no surer means of overturning 
the existing basis of society than to debauch 
the currency, The process engages all the 
hidden forces of economic law on the side of 
destruction, and does it in a manner which 
not one man in a million is able to diagnose.” 
(Economic Consequences of the Peace, pp. 
235, 236, [1920]) 

It is interesting to note that Vladimir 
Lenin praised Keynes before the Second Con- 
gress of the Communist International as 
being “more striking and more instructive” 
than any of his homegrown communist 
revolutionaries. 

Last year, you'll remember, the govern- 
ment imposed controls on food prices. 
Housewives were buying food at the con- 
trolled prices, But costs to farmers and 
growers were still rising due to inflation. 
They just could not continue to provide food 
at the frozen prices. So what happened? 
There was a shortage of those products in 
the markets. We can see, then, that controls 
which purportedly set out to neutralize infia- 
tion only end up by discouraging production. 
Consequently, there is less of the product 
available in the markets. 

Americans could halt inflation today by 
demanding that their government stop in- 
creasing the supply of money. It is not that 
the government does not know how to do 
it... itdoesn't want to do it. Their excuse is 
that if they stop printing money, they will 
plunge the nation into a recession ... or 
worse, ... a depression, precipitating an un- 
acceptable percentage of unemployment. 
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Unfortunately, the  ayerage American 
knows very little about the complexities of 
economics. He leaves that to the “expertise” 
of those in government. But the tragedy is 
that the political. spendthrifts in govern- 
ment are the ones who are wrecking our 
economy. They are spending billions of dol- 
lars on useless domestic programs, and 
squandering billions more in support of com- 
munist governments that are getting “most 
favored nation” treatment, 

The Congress has failed us abysmally in 
its historic role as watchdog over our na- 
tional interests, They could and should put 
the clamps on irresponsible government 
spending. Unhappily, when a government 
embarks on a course of inflation, it must ac- 
celerate that inflation in order to perpetuate 
the false stimulating effect. 

If the government were genuinely con- 
cerned about full employment and real 
prosperity, it could do much in bringing it 
about. It could support the proven and suc- 
cessful free market system ... the law of sup- 
ply and demand ... where the buying public 
and not the government, is the deciding fac- 
tor in what shall be produced and marketed. 
The bureaucrats ignore the lessons of Ameri- 
can history that freedom works . , . and that 
the ability of individuals to come to mu- 
tually beneficial agreements is the very es- 
sence of a free society. 

There is no problem at all about how to 
stop inflation. The problem is not economic, 
it’s political. 

Our original monetary system as estab- 
lished by the founding fathers, and the only 
one authorized by the Constitution is bime- 
tallic—gold and silver—not merely gold. The 
Constitution makes this imperative by the 
following clause: “No state shall ... make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.” (Art. I, Sec. 10.) 

The government is manipulating our 
monetary system. And unless we return to 
fiscal responsibility, we can look forward to 
a highly dangerous economic crisis. One step 
in the right direction, as I wrote last summer, 
would be a return to the gold and silver 
standard, 

When gold is freely owned and traded... 
it acts as a brake on the inflation of other 
currency, the value of which is computed in 
terms of gold. One big advantage in using 
gold as a medium of exchange is that the 
people cannot be fooled as regards devalua- 
tion. But paper money can always be 
manipulated. 

The very fact that we have not’ been per- 
mitted to own gold is one of the most arbi- 
trary and indefensible restrictions on our 
liberty ever imposed on a free people. If we 
are to beat inflation effectively, there are four 
vital steps to be taken: 

1, Abolish wage and price 
permanently. 

2. Stop all spending in excess of tax receipts 
and make annual payments on the debt. 

3. Abrogate all extravagant and unneces- 
sary government programs. 

4. Re-establish the gold 
standard. 

The Congress has the power and the re- 
sponsibility to accomplish these measures. 
If our representatives and senators persist 
in shirking their duties in this regard, then 
we'll continue on the same course to eco- 
nomic disaster. And we'll end up with a con- 
trolled economy under a totalitarian form 
of government. 

Our spiraling national debt is but one of 
the danger signs, and is indicative of the 
culpable negligence of those in the highest 
echelons of government. 

Thomas Jefferson counseled: “To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our rules 
load us with perpetual debt. We must take 
our choice between economy and liberty, 
or profusion and servitude.” 
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Indeed, paying our debts, or living within 
our means, was always one of the sterling 
characteristics of Americans, We looked up- 
on it as a duty to ourselves as individuals, 
and as children of God. 

Never was a nation so blessed with produc- 
tivity. Whence comes this astounding ca- 
pacity to produce? I am deeply convinced 
that it lies in the blessings of our Heavenly 
Father and in the untrammeled initiative, 
enterprise, and freedom of our people ... 
in the fact that success or failure of our 
nation rests primarily with the people. 

But, in the past half century, there has 
been a tremendous shift from individual to 
governmental responsibility in too many 
phases of economic and social life. 

And there is a continuing and ominous 
transfer of responsibility from the states to 
the federal government. Today, we look to 
Washington as the provider of whatever is 
needful .. . at no cost to ourselyes. If this 
trend continues, the states may be left hol- 
low shells, operating primarily as field dis- 
tricts of impersonal federal departments. 

In government, as in all organizations, it 
is a firm principle that the smallest or low- 
est level that can possibly undertake the 
task is the one that should do so, First the 
community or city. If the city cannot handle 
it, then the county. Next, the state; and only 
if no smaller unit can possibly do the job 
should the federal government be considered. 

The smaller the unit and the closer it is 
to the people, the easier it is to guide it, to 
correct it, to keep it solvent and to keep our 
freedom. 

It is well to remember that the states of 
this Republic created the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government did not cre- 
ate the states. 

Today, we find government engaged in ac- 
tivities which are NOT within the author- 
ized and proper role of government. These 
activities pose a grave danger to our con- 
tinued freedom. No one has the authority to 
grant such powers as welfare programs, 
schemes for re-distributing the wealth, and 
activities which coerce people into acting in 
accordance with a prescribed code of social 
planning. We shouldn't forget the wise words 
of President Grover Cleveland that “. ; 
thought the people support the Government, 
the Government should not support the 
people.” (PPNS, p. 345.) 

We should also remember, as Frederic 
Bastiat reminded us, that “Nothing can enter 
the public treasury for the benefit of one 
citizen or one class unless other citizens and 
other classes have been forced to send it in.” 
(The Law, p. 30, PPNS, p, 350.) 

Students of history know that no govern- 
ment in the history of mankind has ever 
created any wealth. People who work created 
wealth. 

According to Marxist doctrine, a human 
being is primarily an economic creature. In 
other words, his material well-being is all 
important; his privacy and his freedom are 
strictly secondary. The Soviet constitution 
reflects this philosophy in its emphasis on 
security: food, clothing, housing, medical 
care—the same things that might be con- 
sidered in a jail: The basic concept is that 
the government has full responsibility for 
the welfare of the people and, in order to dis- 
charge that responsibility, must assume con- 
trol of all their activities. It is significant 
that in actuality the Russian people have few 
of the rights supposedly “guaranteed” to 
them in their constitution, while the Amer- 
ican people have them in abundance even 
though they are not guaranteed. The rea- 
son, of course, is that material gain and 
economic. security simply cannot be guar- 
anteed by any government. They are the 
result and reward of hard work and industri- 
ous production. Unless the people bake one 
loaf of bread for each citizen, the govern- 
ment cannot guarantee that each will have 
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one loaf to eat. Constitutions can be written, 
laws can be passed and imperial decrees can 
be issued, but unless the bread is produced, 
it can never be distributed. 

Why, then, do Americans bake more bread, 
manufacture more shoes, and assemble more 
TV sets than Russians do? They do so pre- 
cisely because our government does NOT 
guarantee these things, If it did, there would 
be so many accompanying taxes, controls, 
regulations, and political manipulations that 
the productive genius that is America’s 
would soon be reduced to the floundering 
level of waste and inefficiency now found 
behind the Iron Curtain, 

The principle behind this American philos- 
ophy can be reduced to a rather simple 
formula: 

1. Economic security for all is impossible 
without widespread abundance, 

2. Abundance is impossible without indus- 
trious and efficient production. 

3. Such production is impossible without 
energetic, willing, and eager labor, 

4. This is not possible without incentive. 

5. Of all forms of incentive—the freedom 
to attain a reward for one’s labors is the 
most sustaining for most people. Sometimes 
called the profit motive, it is simply the right 
to plan and to earn and to enjoy the fruits 
of your labor. 

6. This profit motive diminishes as gov- 
ernment controls, regulations, and taxes in~ 
crease to deny the fruits of success to those 
who produce. 

7. Therefore, any attempt through Govern- 
ment intervention to redistribute the mate- 
rial rewards of labor can only result in the 
eventual destruction of the productive base 
of society, without which reababundance and 
security for more than the ruling elite is 
quite impossible. 

Some say the free enterprise system is 
heartless and insensitive to the needs of 
those less fortunate individuals who are 
found in any society, no matter how affluent. 
What about the lame, the sick, and the desti- 
tute? Most other countries in the world have 
attempted to use the power of government to 
meet this need. Yet, in every case, forced 
charity through government bureaucracies 
has resulted in the long run in creating more 
misery, more poverty, and certainly less free- 
dom than when government first stepped 
in. Charity can be charity only when it is 
voluntary—and it will be effective only 
when it is voluntary. As Henry Grady Weaver 
wrote, in his excellent book, The Mainspring 
of Human Progress: “Most of the major ills 
of the world have been caused by well-mean- 
ing people who ignored the principle of in- 
dividual freedom, except as applied to them- 
selves, and who were obsessed with fanatical 
zeal to improve the lot of mankind-in-the- 
mass through some pet formula of their 
own. .. The harm done by ordinary crimi- 
nals, murderers, gangsters, and thieves is 
negligible in comparison with the agony 
inflicted upon human beings by the profes- 
sional ‘do-gooders, who attempt to set 
themselves up as gods on earth and who 
would ruthlessly force their views on all 
others—with the abiding assurance that the 
end justifies the means.” (p 40-1, PPNS, 
p. 313) 

By comparison, America traditionally has 
relied on individual action and voluntary 
charity. The result is that the United States 
has fewer cases of genuine hardship per 
capita than any other country in the entire 
world or throughout all history. Even dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930s, Americans 
ate and lived better than most people in 
other countries do today. 

As a fitting summary to this discussion, I 
present a declaration of principles to which 
I wholeheartedly subscribe. 

As an Independent American for constitu- 
tional government, I declare that: 

1. I believe that no people can maintain 
freedom unless their political institutions 
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are founded upon faith in God and belief 
in the existence of moral law. 

2. I believe that God has endowed men 
with certain unalienable rights as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and that 
no legislature and no majority, however, 
great, may morally limit or destroy these; 
that the sole function of government is to 
protect life, liberty, and property and any- 
thing more than this is usurpation and op- 
pression. 

3. I believe that the Constitution of the 
United States was prepared and adopted by 
men acting under inspiration from Almighty 
God; that it is a solemn compact between 
the peoples of the States of this nation which 
all officers of government are under duty to 
obey; that the eternal moral laws expressed 
therein must be adhered to or individual 
liberty will perish. 

4. I believe if a violation of the Constitu- 
tion for government to deprive the individual 
of either life, liberty, or property except for 
these purposes: 

a. Punish crime and provide for the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

b. Protect the right and control of pri- 
vate property. 

c. Wage defensive war and provide for 
the nation’s defense. 

d. Compel each one who enjoys the pro- 
tection of government to bear his fair share 
of the burden of performing the above 
functions. 

5. I hold that the Constitution denies gov- 
ernment the power to take from the in- 
dividual either his life, liberty, or property 
except in accordance with moral law; that 
the same moral law which governs the ac- 
tions of men when acting alone is also ap- 
plicable when they act in concert with others; 
that no citizen or group of citizens has any 
right to direct their agent, the government, 
to perform any act which would be evil or 
offensive to the conscience if that citizen 
were performing the act himself outside the 
framework of government. 

6. I am hereby resolved that under no 
circumstances shall the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights be infringed. In 
particular I am opposed to any attempt on 
the part of the Federal Government to deny 
the people their right to bear arms, to wor- 
ship and pray when and where they choose, 
or to own and control private property. 

7. I consider ourselves at war with in- 
ternational Communism which ts committed 
to the destruction of our government, our 
right of property, and our freedom; that it 
is treason as defined by the Constitution to 
give aid and comfort to this implacable 
enemy. 

8. I am unalterably opposed to Socialism, 
either in whole or in part, and regard it as an 
unconstitutional usurpation of power and a 
denial of the right of private property for 
government to own or operate the means 
of producing and distributing goods and 
services in competition with private enter- 
prise, or to regiment owners in the legitimate 
use of private property. 

9. I maintain that every person who en- 
joys the protection of his life, liberty, and 
property should bear his fair share of the 
cost of government in providing that pro- 
tection; that the elementary principles of 
justice set forth in the Constitution demand 
that all taxes imposed be uniform and that 
each person's property or Income be taxed at 
the same rate. 

10. I believe in honest money, the gold and 
silver coinage of the Constitution, and a 
circulating medium convertible into such 
money without loss. I regard it as a flagrant 
violation of the explicit provisions of the 
Constitution for the Federal Government to 
make it a criminal offense to use gold or 
silver coin as legal tender or to issue irre- 
deemable paper money. 

11. I believe that each State is sovereign in 
pe~forming those functions reserved to it by 
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the Constitution and it is destructive of our 
federal system and the right of self-govern- 
ment guaranteed under the Constitution for 
the Federal Government to regulate or con- 
trol the States in performing their functions 
or to engage in performing such functions 
itself. 

12. I consider it a violation of the Con- 
stitution for the Federal Government to levy 
taxes for the support of state or local gov- 
ernment; that no state or local government 
can accept funds from the Federal and re- 
main independent in performing its func- 
tions, nor can the citizens exercise their 
rights of self-government under such con- 
ditions. 

13. I deem it a violation of the right of 
private property guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution for the Federal Government to 
forcibly deprive the citizens of this nation 
of their property through taxation or other- 
wise, and make a gift thereof to foreign gov- 
ernments or their citizens, 

14. I believe that no treaty or agreement 
with other countries should deprive our 
citizens of rights guaranteed them by the 
Constitution. 

15. I consider it a direct violation of the 
obligation imposed upon it by the Con- 
stitution for the Federal Government to 
dismantle or weaken our military estab- 
lishment below that point required for the 
protection of the States against invasion, or 
to surrender or commit our men, arms, or 
money to the control of foreign or world 
organizations of governments. 

These things I believe to be the proper 
role of government. We have strayed far 
afield. We must return to basic concepts and 
principles—to eternal verities. 

There is no other way. The storm signals 
are up. They are clear and ominous. 

As Americans—citizens of the greatest na- 
tion under heaven—we face difficult days. 
Never since the days of the Civil War—100 
years ago—has this choice nation faced 
such a crisis. 

Throughout history, great civilizations 
have disappeared. In every case the pattern 
bears a grim similarity. First comes a de- 
cline in spiritual values, then a repudiation 
of economic and moral principles of in- 
tegrity and responsibility, followed by the 
Inevitable loss of freedom. 

There’s an inflexible law of economics. If 
you overspend, you go into debt. If you con- 
tinue to be fiscally irresponsible, you be- 
come bankrupt. This not only applies to in- 
dividuals, but to government as well. And 
as our government plunges the nation deep- 
er and deeper into debt every year, we can 
look forward to a harsh day of reckoning. We 
are spending ourselves into oblivion. 

You might ask yourselves why our govern- 
ment is going all out to build up the com- 
munist conspiracy by advancing billions of 
dollars, when the need is so great at home. 

While we are supposedly facing a serious 
energy shortage, one would expect that U.S. 
technical equipment would be used to de- 
velop new oil and gas resources here at 
home. Instead, it will be used to develop the 
Soviet economy. The truth is that America 
is being systematically looted of her most 
precious assets ... food . . . strategic ma- 
terials . . . industrial plants and equip- 
ment ... and money. The purpose is to 
strengthen the communist world. And 
regardless of what the politicians tell us... 
the communists are still America’s mortal 
enemies. 

If we are to survive as an independent, 
sovereign nation, we must, as free Amer- 
icans, follow sound economic and political 
policies, uphold and protect our hallowed 
Constitution, and live to the letter the vir- 
tues of integrity, loyalty, and morality. 
Today, more than ever before, we need God's 
influence and guidance in every area of 
our lives. 
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America has a spiritual foundation. Her 
wellsprings are religious, Our crisis is a crisis 
of faith; our need is for greater spiritualty 
» + » & return to the basic concepts upon 
which this nation was established, 

How much this country needs men with 
a mandate higher than the ballot box! 

How much this country needs men in 
government who acknowledge their debt to 
the ty, men whose lives are a daily 
witness to the truth of the American motto, 
in God we trust! 

The days ahead are sobering and chal- 
lenging, and will require the faith, prayers, 
and loyalty of every American citizen. 

Our challenge is to keep America strong 
and free ... strong socially .. . strong eco- 
nomically ... and above all, strong spiritual- 
ly ... if our way of life is to endure. 

Indeed, it is America’s only hope for life 
.. . liberty . . . and the pursuit of hap- 
piness! 

God grant we may realize this hope, I 
pray in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


MINNESOTA POLL SHOWS STRONG 
CONCERN OVER BIG DEFICIT 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
“Minnesota poll” taken by the Minneap- 
olis Tribune reveals a positive trend in 
the public’s awareness of the dangers in 
excessive Government spending. 

Most people in the street who get asked 
about big deficits do not know many de- 
tails about how Congress spends money. 
But they do understand huge numbers in 
red ink. And there are signs that many 
Americans are beginning to understand 
the risky situation that Congress is plac- 
ing us in. 

No poll is ever accurate, and this one 
need not be construed as proof of any 
dominant public viewpoint. But if the 
Congress keeps up its excessive spending, 
I will bet that if the Tribune conducts the 
same poll 6 months from now, the results 
will be even more in favor of restraint in 
spending. The poll results and analysis 
follows. 

Most CONCERNED ABOUT U.S, Dest 

Half a trillion dollars of debt make Min- 
nesotans uneasy. 

In a statewide survey by the Minneapolis 
Tribune’s Minnesota Poll, more than seven 
out of 10 state residents surveyed (73 per- 
cent) said they are concerned that the U.S. 
national debt stands at $500 billion. 

Twenty-five percent of those interviewed 
are not concerned about the federal debt and 
two percent are undecided. 

The survey involved personal interviews in 
March with 600 men and women living 
throughout the state. 

When the questionnaire was developed, the 
national debt was a little under $500 billion. 
As of March 31, it stood at $509.7 billion. 

The current debt ceiling of $531 billion ob- 
viously must be raised as Congress and the 
administration look forward to a deficit in 
the $60-to-$70 billion dollar range for the 
next fiscal year, which begins July 1. 

The question put to Minnesotans in the 
survey was: 

“A nation incurs a national debt when its 
government spends more than its income. 
The U.S. national debt is now about $500 bil- 
lion. Are you concerned about the size of the 
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national debt or not? Concerned a great deal 
or only some?” 
The replies: 
Percent 
Concerned a great deal 
Concerned only some or not sure how 
much 


Concern about the national debt increases 
with age. Republicans are more concerned 
about the federal debt limit than Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Laborites, but the difference 
is not large. Liberals are more at ease with 
the size of the national debt than are other 
Minnesotans, but more than six out of 10 
liberals are concerned. 

There are experts who urge Americans to 
put the national debt in proper perspective. 
J. Paul Getty, often referred to as one of the 
richest men in the world, has written that 
“deficits do not mean disaster for a nation 
that possesses gargantuan tangible and 
intangible resources and assets .. .” 

Minnesotans take little comfort in such 
advice, at least as contained in this survey 
question: 

“Some leaders say that, since our national 
debt is only a fraction of the gross national 
product and it helps to keep the economy 
healthy, the $500 billion debt is not a serious 
concern. Do you agree or disagree with that 
line of thought? 

The response: 

Percent 
I agree, debt not a serious concern 
I disagree 


All types of Minnesotans checked in the 
survey disagree with the dynamic-debt 
approach. 

Here is a summary of how different Min- 
nesotans regard the national debt: 


[in percent] 


Concerned Concerned Not 
a great only concerned 
dı some and not sure 


All adults... 


Republicans.. 
Independents. 
Liberals. .......- = 
Moderates... z 
Conservatives. _.___. 


IN HONOR OF UNITED NEGRO COL- 
LEGE FUND MONTH 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 
IN THE aban gh rsa ATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, Hugh L. 
Carey, Governor of the State of New 
York, has proclaimed the month of May 
1975, as United Negro College Fund 
Month. 

An educated society is a responsible 
society and eventually one that will be 
prosperous. Equal opportunity in educa- 
tion has been denied a large segment 
of our society because of socioeconomic 
factors, that is, race and poverty. The 
United Negro College Fund has for 30 
years, enhanced the opportunity of these 
stigmatized persons and has proven that 
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given the chance, these individuals are 
certainly productive in making advances 
in human knowledge. Without their im- 
pact, many of our children would have 
been denied their innate creativity and 
intellectual development which is cer- 
tainly a disastrous phenomenon in a 
country which proclaims themselves as 
the land of equality. 

In his remarks, Governor Carey ob- 
served that— 

The United Negro College Fund institu- 
tions haye contributed a major share of the 
black leadership, talent and skills to all 
areas of national and local government. Be- 
ginning with an original membership of 
27 historically black colleges and universi- 
ties serving 16,000 students in 1944, the 
United College Fund receives contributions 
from corporations, foundations, and nation- 
al organizations, so that the present 41 pri- 
vate member schools can train and educate 
48,000 students for the responsibilities and 
challenges of a democratic society. 


In this context, let us hail the great 
achievements of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund and give them the duly recog- 
nition that they deserve. 


REINTRODUCTION OF CONDOMIN- 
IUM LEGISLATION 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Florida stands in the forefront in con- 
dominium development throughout the 
country. Recently, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development held 
hearings in south Florida on the abuses, 
potential abuses, and many other aspects 
surrounding condominium living. These 
hearings were most productive, and 
served to confirm my belief that the fu- 
ture trend of housing lies in condo- 
miniums. More than 300,000 residential 
units have been built in Florida. In my 
district, there are more than 100 con- 
dominium developments housing up- 
wards of 80,000 people. 

During the last Congress more than 20 
condominium-related bills were intro- 
duced to protect the unsuspecting buyer 
from unscrupulous developers. Today, I 
am reintroducing with several cosponsors 
two bills that I first introduced in the 
93d Congress relating to the problems 
confronting many condominium own- 
ers throughout this country. 

One common factor in condominium 
housing developments is that the unit 
owners assess themselves through their 
associations or corporations for all of 
the expenses necessary to operate, ad- 
minister, manage, and maintain the area 
or facilities which are common to all of 
the residential units. The assessments 
also include reserves for depreciation, ob- 
solescence, and replacement of facilities 
which are used in common. Thus, the 
unit owners are really contributing to a 
common fund which is then dispensed by 
the owners themselves for the common 
good as they see fit. Since the moneys 
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contributed to the associations are dis- 
tributed solely by the unit owners them- 
selves and are not for any services ren- 
dered, these moneys should not be con- 
sidered as taxable income. Also, the In- 
ternal Revenue Ruling 70-604—26 CFR 
161-l—as amended by Revenue Ruling 
71-11, implied that any excess assess- 
ment money must either be returned to 
the unit owners or applied to the follow- 
ing year’s assessment. This means it 
would be virtually impossible for an as- 
sociation to build up its cash reserves for 
the maintenance expenses as well as for 
the replacement of obsolete equipment 
without having the funds taxed. The 
Senate version of the Tax Reduction Act 
of 1975 included an amendment which 
provided this tax-exempt status for own- 
ers’ associations. Unfortunately, this 
amendment was deleted in conference. 
Thus, I am again introducing legislation 
which would accomplish my objective to 
provide a tax-exempt status for coopera- 
tive housing corporations and condomin- 
ium housing associations, 

The other bill addresses the practice of 
placing long-term leaseholds upon the 
land on which a condominium is built 
or the facilities which serve the condo- 
minium. This is an insidious technique 
which can ultimately nullify the poten- 
tial benefits of purchasing this type of 
housing. 

Since these leases are tied in with the 
sale of the condominium, they negate 
the idea of homeownership and instead 
make the owner subservient to a land- 
lord, usually for a “sweetheart” period 
of 99 years. Consequenily, this legislation 


which I am introducing would amend 
section 234 of the National Housing Act 
such that insurance of blanket mortgages 
will be withheld if these housing projects 
are subject to a leasehold. The bill also 
provides that the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association be prohibited from pur- 


chasing conventional condominium 
mortgages if the developer retains a 
leasehold interest in the common areas 
or facilities of the housing involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe these two bills 
are essential if condominiums are to re- 
main as a viable means of reasonably 
priced housing for our young families 
and senior citizens both now and in the 
future. The text of the two bills follow: 

H.R. 7244 
A bill to amend the Internal Reyenue Code 
of 1954 to provide an exemption from 
income taxation for cooperative housing 
corporations and condominium housing 
associations 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
501(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to list of exempt organizations) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(20)(A) Cooperative housing corpora- 
tions (as defined in section 216(b)(1)). 

“(B) Any organi...tion formed for the pur- 
pose of managing, operating, and maintain- 
ing the property within a condominium 
housing project which is owned in common 
by the owners of units within such condo- 
minium housing projects, if— 

“(i) membership in such organization is 
limited to the owners of units within such 
condominium housing project, 

(il) mo member of such organization 1s 
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entitled (either conditionally or uncondi- 
tionally) to receive any distribution from 
such organization except on a complete or 
partial liquidation of the organization; and 

“(iil) 80 per centum or more of the gross 
income of such organization consists solely of 
amounts received from the owners of units 
within such condominium housing project. 

“(C) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘condominium housing project’ means 
any condominium project substantially all 
the units to which are used by individuals 
as residences.”’. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1974. 


H.R. 7243 

A bill to amend the National Housing Act to 

prohibit Federal Housing Administration 

insurance of blanket mortgages on con- 

dominium projects, and Federal National 

Mortgage Association purchases of con- 

ventional condominium mortgages, where 

the developer retains or will retain a lease- 

hold interest in the common areas and 

facilities of the project involved 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
234(d) of the National Housing Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (2) as par- 
agraph (3); and 


CHINA'S CHIANG WILL BE MISSED 


—_— 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, as the dominoes continue to fall 
and other dominoes tremble, the lack of 
leadership becomes more noticeable in 
the free world. Sorely missed is former 
President Chiang Kai-shek of China. 
Father R. J. de Jaegher, an expert of 
some note on Asia, wrote a particularly 
forceful article on his leadership quali- 
ties in the National Catholic Register of 
April 20, 1975, and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Cuina’s CHIANG Wut Br Missep: FAMED 
LEADER DIED In TIME OF ASIAN CRISIS 
(By Fr. R. J. de Jaegher) 

The death of President Chiang came at a 
moment of great world crisis. In Asia the 
“policy of détente” of the U.S.A. divided the 
Asian countries once solidly united under 
the leadership of the United States. 

We see troubles today in South Korea— 
indecisions, in Japan—South Vietnam fight- 
ing for survival—and Cambodia making a 
great and last effort for freedom. 

For ail the Asian countries President Chi- 
ang represented the flag of freedom, a foe 
of compromise with world Communism. 
Many times he had tried to understand the 
need of unity of all Chinese in the face of 
Japanese aggression and the necessity of a 
united front against the powerful army of 
Japan. He soon recognized the futility of his 
efforts because a compromise to Communism 
would be a gain for them and a great loss 
for the Free World. 

He had a firm faith in the survival of a 
Free China and did not compromise with 
the enemy. The Japanese were ready to com- 
promise with President Chiang. He always re- 
fused with a proverbial stubbornness, This 
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was his greatest contribution to the U.S.A. 
and the Free World at a time when U.S, mili- 
tary and naval strength were very weak and 
the Japanese were at their peak. Pearl Har- 
bor and the Japanese conquest of Southeast 
Asia could haye been achieved if Generalis- 
simo Chiang would have compromised and 
freed the huge Japanese forces of China to 
fight in other Asian theaters of war. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang remained always a faith- 
ful ally of the U.S.A. during the great crucial 
periods for America. 

After the loss of Mainland China President 
Chiang concentrated all his strength and en- 
ergy in building the Republic of China on 
Taiwan. He had made little Taiwan the sec- 
ond most prosperous country of the Far 
East, after Japan. His great dream, of course, 
was to bring back freedom in the mainland 
of China. He passed away before the realiza- 
tion of his dream. 

Few people will remember the magnificent 
address given to the Chinese people at the 
Japanese surrender in 1945. The Chinese peo- 
ple lost at least 20 million people during 
these long years of war (1931-1945). They 
were ready to take revenge against the mil- 
lions of Japanese soldiers and civilians based 
in China at the time of the Japanese sur- 
render. Not only did President Chiang refuse 
to retaliate against the Japanese, but in a 
memorable address to the Chinese people, he 
forgave the Japanese people. The Generalis- 
simo did put all the blame for the war on 
the Japanese militarists, not on the Japanese 
people themselves. 

He was great in victory as he had been 
great during the long years of war. Not only 
did Generalissimo Chiang forgive the Jap- 
anese the harm done to China, he did not 
request reparations for all the damage done. 
Many of the Asian Countries who suffered 
from the Japanese during the war requested 
reparations, but China was the only country 
giving such a great example of forgiveness. 

As a Christian, he meditated daily. In a 
little private oratory he kept a statue of the 
Sacred Heart given to him by the late Car- 
dinal Thomas Pien, the first Chinese Cardi- 
nal. His great admiration and affection went 
to Cardinal Paul Yu Pin. For nearly 40 years 
a very deep friendship developed between the 
great political leader of China and the great 
Chinese Church leader. Cardinal Yu Pin was 
never a member of the Nationalist Party, but 
a great patriot who was always more than 
happy to help his country. 

Father Vincent Lebbe, who was my great 
master, told me at the Chinese front lines in 
the Spring of 1940, a few months before he 
died: “I have seen many great men in my 
life, but I can say that Cardinal Mercier and 
Chiang Kai-shek were the two greatest men 
I’ve met in my lifetime—and I felt like a 
little child when I was with those two men.” 

On the Mainland, I met the President in 
Peking three times and also in Nanking and 
many times in Taiwan. I was always im- 
pressed by his quick assessment of the world 
situation and admired his determination in 
making decisions, showing great qualities of 
leadership. 

When the Marshall Mission came to China 
after the Second World War, President 
Chiang told me in Peking: “During the war 
we had a foreign enemy. We could see clearly 
tle action of the enemy. Now we have a new 
‘obstacle,’ and this ‘obstacle’ will be much 
more difficult to master, because this ‘ob- 
stacle’ is from within.” Without naming 
Communism he knew after that war that the 
victory was not yet achieved and the great 
obstacle was trying to take control of China. 

In President Chiang, we lose a great hero 
of the Second World War—a great friend of 
America, a great symbol of freedom, and a 
great builder of the Republic of China on 
Taiwan. 

His Christian example and his great 
patriotism made him understand better than 
any other person the danger Communism 
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held for the world. He kept alive the hope 
ef freedom for the enslaved people of the 
Mainland. The torch of freedom will be car- 
ried now by President C. K. Yen and Chiang’s 
fon Premier Chiang Ching Kuo. 


SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3, I held a day-long 
public hearing in my district on senior 
citizens and the economy. I heard testi- 
mony from more than 2 dozen wit- 
nesses, including heads of senior citizen 
organizations, agency directors, and some 
very outspoken individuals representing 
themselves. The hearing room was 
packed with interested older Americans 
anxious to be heard by their Congress- 
man, as well as by the various public 
officials who were also in attendance. 

Ms. Scalice, a retired member of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, was at the hearings. She spoke of 
a needed increase of social security bene- 
fits and the dental, health, and transpor- 
tation problems senior citizens are forced 
to live with. 

Mrs. Catherine Leonetti, also a retired 
member of the ILGWU, was at the hear- 
ing. She spoke of specific problems which 
she encounters as a disabled senior 
citizen. 

I insert their testimony in the Recorp 
for the benefit of my colleagues: 
TESTIMONY OF Ms. SCALICE AND Mrs. LEONETTI 

The 1.L.G.W.U. senior citizen retirees, are 
they here today? 

Ms. Scarice, Honorable Mr, Downey. 

Well, I'll introduce myself to begin with. 
My name is Mary Scalice. I live at 201 Oakland 
Avenue, Deer Park, New York. 

Me and a couple—and a handful of women 
here represent the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

Of course, we were increased recently which 
we are very, very grateful for, but, again, I 
say my personal income isn't enough. I mean 
Social Security. After I get through with 
paying my bills, I'm left with one dollar till 
the next check comes in. So, therefore, I'm 
speaking for all of us hére who really can't 
make ends meet. 

There was one thing I would like to empha- 
size, also. A lot of us retired people from 
time to time, we suffer from one illness or 
another due to our poor teeth. 

That was one thing I think that should 
be looked into. We can’t afford a dentist 
which goes into really a lot of money, But 
that was one thing to be put into considera- 
tion. 

Last, but not least, which is very impor- 
tant to me like to many, many of us here, 
is that we need transportation. We are not 
lucky enough to have a car, We never took 
up driving. So that makes us stay home all 


the more and look at the walls that never 
change and never answer us. If we have this 


transportation taken care of, I guess we could 
live a little happier to mingle with other 
people like ourselves. 

That’s about that. 

The CHARMAN. In the context that you 
haye dealt with either Social Security or 
with other governmental personnel, have 
you been treated fairly and with respect? 
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Ms. Scatice. Well, as much as possible. 
The CHAMMAN, You mentioned income. 
You are earning a pension from the Inter- 
National Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union? 

Ms. SCALICE. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Are you all right? 

(Whereupon, the witness was taken ill.) 

The CHAIRMAN, Ms, Scalice was taken to 
the hospital, and we will advise you later 
in the day of her condition. 

Mrs. LEONETTI. I am Catherine Leonetti. 
I live at 443 Outlook Avenue, North Babylon. 
i am a disabled person. I live alone. I repre- 
sent the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

I have been going through the process of 
talking to Senator Johnson about the tax 
increases on our property. From last year to 
this year, my taxes have gone up from $1,100 
to $1,300. 

T live alone. I get my disability check, and, 
my husband’s, they will not give me eighty 
per cent of because there was a certain law 
in Washington that can be remedied and 
give these widows eighty per cent of what's 
coming to them. I have worked all my life, 
and I raised two children. Now, my first 
husband's was too low so they gave me the 
second. Do you know what they sent me for 
& check? $46.50. Can you live on that and 
$197 50 a month? 

I'm not the only one in this predicament. 

I have gone to the club, and here is the 
letter that Senator Johnson sent me which 
I would like you to see. 

I have been going all around, and I'm get- 
ting a little tired. 

The CHAIRMAN, Please relax. 

Mrs. LEONETTI. I go all over. This is what 
sent me to the hospital. 

I got a petition signed by many, many 
senior citizens, but I’m talking for the dis- 
ability persons, now. 

If you have a little bit more money than 
what they say, you can't get this thing. This 
is wrong because you saved this money. I 
could have squandered everything if I wanted 
to, but I'm the type that likes to save for 
a rainy day. Because of this, a lot of these 
people cannot get this. You can't get food 
stamps. We can’t get anything. I don’t want 
to bother my children. They have families of 
their own. I'm independent like ‘a lot of 
people, and I think something should be 
done about it, Especially my husband's dis- 
ability. Why shouldn’t I get his Social Se- 
curity? He died at fifty-nine years old. Why 
can’t I have it like any other person because 
I worked? I worked. That’s mine. I’m en- 
titled to that. I think that everybody should 
be entitled to their husband’s. If they are 
alive, they get half, right? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mrs. Leonerrt. If they are deceased, they 
get eighty per cent. I want that. 

This is the letter from Johnson if you 
want to take a look at it. That was why I 
landed in the hospital going around trying 
to help everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will make copies of 
that. 

Mrs, LEONETTI. I would like copies of. that 
for myself, 

The CHARMAN. There are a number of 
provisions within the Social Security law 
that have to be changed with regard to 
survivors’ benefits, 

Mrs. LEONETTI., I am a disabled person. I 
am not sixty-five. We need that help, too. 

The CHARMAN. We will be happy to help 
you with your individual case. There is legis- 
lation proposed. As you mentioned before 
three are income cutoffs. 

Mrs. LEONETTI, I can’t work or they will 
take my check away. People that are retired 
can make $2,000. We can't do that. They take 
your check away, Why should we be subject 
to that after paying taxes all my life? 

The senior people here, every one of them, 
have been paying taxes, and that was why 
Suffolk County has grown. When I moved 
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out here, you couldn't get a car through the 
block. Why should I pay so much taxes? 

The CHAIRMAN, You are raising a number 
of issues. 

Mrs, LEONETTI. Yes: 

The Cuamman, The tax issue we discussed 
briefly before. 

Mrs, LEONETTI. Yes. 

The CHamman. The tax issue is where you 
pay property taxes unless you have lived at 
your address for five years—I believe the 
state will require—and make a certain level 
of income. 

Mrs. LEONETTI. If you make a certain level 
of income, you can't possibly live, and, if 
you make more, you don't qualify for tax 
purposes. I’m talking about disability people. 
I'm not sixty-five. 

The Cuamman, 

Mrs. 
ability. 

The CHamman. That is what it is. 

Mrs. LEONETTI. Yes. 

rhe CHAMMAN. There are provisions in the 
law which I mentioned before. Congress- 
woman Holtzman has introduced a law that 
will provide supplemental benefits to you in 
terms of rent money and help with your 
property taxes. 

I think in terms of aiding you in particu- 
lar, this law will be very helpful because it 
will provide additional benefits. 

Mrs. LEONETTI. Excuse me, 

The CHammMan. Sure. 

Mrs. LEONETTI. Now, I paid for my house 
in full, but still I have to put $105 away 
just for taxes. That is not including gas, 
electric and heating. It's out of this world. 
Then you have the water to pay. You have to 
eat. You have to go out once in a while, You 
can't die In your own home. 

The CHAIRMAN. One of the problems with 
the disability payment you are receiving is 
that New York State is in the unique posi- 
tion where it doesn’t have to pass on, as oth- 
er states do, a cost-of-living increase that 
takes into consideration that very fact that 
you have substantial property taxes to pay 
UI come back to that again. 

The SSI reforms amendment that has 
been offered that I have co-sponsored would 
address itself quite specifically to the pay- 
ment of additional money to handle taxes. 

In the long run, the state and federal gov- 
ernments are going to have to get together 
with senior citizens. 

Mrs. LEONETTI. Even Senator Johnson— 
they have a S42. going upstate and I have 
been working with another person who was 
on disability. And that was how I landed 
in the hospital. He sent me that letter, and 
I want it back. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mrs. Leonetti. 


You are on SST? 
LEONETIT, What is SSI? I’m on dis- 


CONGRESSMAN KARTH SPOT- 


LIGHTS ENFORCEMENT OF AGE 
LAW 


HON. BOB BERGLAND 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 

Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Congress learned as the result of 
a year-and-a-half study by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office—a study that 
Congress itself requested—that the Fed- 
eral Government’s enforcement of its 
own anti-discrimination orders to gov- 
ernment contractors has been “almost 
non-existent.” 

The GAO study, we are informed, re- 
ported a finding of compliance with anti- 
discrimination rules was made in only 30 
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percent of contracts of $1 million or 
more even though such a finding is re- 
quired in all such contracts. In 10 years 
only one company has been barred from 
bidding on jobs for failure to comply with 
the order. Government agencies are ap- 
proving contractors who do not comply 
with government guidelines for nondis- 
crimination. 

It appears that in the areas covered by 
this GAO  study—discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, sex, creed or na- 
tional origin—that the will and purpose 
of Congress have been defeated. 

The bankruptcy of enforcement in 
those areas adds considerable weight to 
the complaints that many Congressmen 
have heard in recent years about en- 
forcement failure. I refer to the prohibi- 
tion on grounds of age enacted by Con- 
gress 8 years ago and known as the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967. 

Recently my colleague, Congressman 
KartH of Minnesota's Fourth District, 
performed an important service by re- 
minding us not only of the existence of 
this extremely important law but also 
that there have been mounting doubts 
about the extent and vigor with which 
it has been enforced. 

Congressman Kartu focused on these 
and other questions affecting elderly 
Americans in a recent speech to a city- 
wide rally of the St. Paul senior Citizens 
coalition. 

I wish to submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp those sections of Congressman 
Kartu’s speech dealing with enforcement 
of the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967: 

NATIONAL ISSUES AFFECTING SENIORS 
(By Representative JOSEPH E. KARTH) 

Let me turn now to a subject that the 
public has heard very little about; one that 
the media has paid almost no attention to. 

Some years back I and other Members of 
Congress became increasingly concerned 
about discrimination in employment on 
grounds of age. Complaints reached me and 
others in Washington that some employers 
were discriminating against Americans 40 to 
65 years of age in hirings, firings and 
promotions. 

As the evidence accumulated we came to 
the conclusion that age discrimination was 
becoming a question so large and so pressing 
that it deserved strong legislation of its own. 
In other words, we decided it was too im- 
portant to be incorporated into any other 
legislation prohibiting discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, sex or national origin. 

Therefore, eight years ago we enacted a 
law entitled Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967. 

The law was badly needed, and it has 
worked. But maybe ‘t has not worked well 
enough. Maybe it has not been enforced 
vigorously enough. Maybe the law needs 
strengthening. 

Because, as I say, the law receives prac- 
tically no public attention let me tell you a 
bit about it. 

As originally enacted the law protected 
Americans 40 to 65 years of age who work 
for employers of more than 20 persons. The 
protections—with penalties for violators— 
apply to hiring, firing and promotions. The 
law also covers employment agencies, pro- 
hibiting them from discriminating against 
any person on grounds of age or referring 
anyone for employment on grounds of age. 


Last year the law was extended to cover 
14 million additional jobs in Federal, state 
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and local governments, and also 3 million 
more jobs in private business and industry. 

A total of 1 million businesses and indus- 
tries employing about 60 million men and 
women now fall within the law’s jurisdiction. 
And in the total American labor force of 
91,400,000 persons today, there are 36,700,000 
men and women between 40 and 65. 

That gives you a glimpse of how huge a 
responsibility rests on the U.S. Labor De- 
partment to enforce the statute. 

Let me repeat: today there are 36,700,000 
working Americans who are between the ages 
of 40 and 65. 

We have no way of knowing at the present 
time how many of those 36,700,000 face dis- 
crimination in hiring, firing or promotions. 
But I do know that only a tiny fraction of 
those 1 million businesses and industries 
have had occasion to be checked by the Labor 
Department. 

Last year, for example, there were only 
7,535 businesses and industries investigated 
for violations. In 277 of these establishments 
monetary violations were found affecting 
1,648 employees. In 110 of these businesses, 
plants and shops, income amounting to $2,- 
500,000 was restored to 637 employees. 

That $2,500,000 won for employees who had 
been discriminated against on grounds of 
age was nearly four times the amount for 
the previvus year. The number of complaints 
received in 1974 was 300 per cent higher than 
in 1969. There were 832 more age discrimi- 
nation complaints last year than the year 
before. 

From the reports I have received—from 
some of the largest and most respected sen- 
ior citizen organizations in the country and 
from organized labor—I have become con- 
vinced that the age discrimination law has 
never been given a chance to fulfill its 
promise. 

“The law has never really gotten off the 
ground,” one expert on the statute told me, 
“because the Administration never asked for 
the staff or the funds to really enforce it. 
And then enforcement has also been limited 
by the impoundment battle.” 

The law was a social and economic neces- 
Sity but it has never realized its full poten- 
tials. It has never been given the opportunity 
of serving and protecting, as it should, those 
36,700,000 working Americans between the 
ages of 40 and 65. 

I fully intend to find out why. 


PLIGHT OF SOVIET JEWS 


HON. ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral months I have been concerned about 
the plight of Yuri Vudka, a Soviet Jew 
who has been imprisoned for the last 544 
years in a Soviet prison camp, because 
he wants to emigrate to Israel. I wrote to 
Mr. Brezhney and Mr. Dobrynin last 
December to inquire about Mr. Vudka’s 
situation, and I have yet to receive a 
response. 

I am becoming increasingly concerned 
over the plight of Yuri Vudka because 
of his deteriorating health. I bring this 
case to the attention of my colleagues 
in the hope that we might eventually 
penetrate this wall of silence and obtain 
Mr. Vudka’s release. 

The text of my letter to Leonid Brezh- 
nev follows: 
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DECEMBER 23, 1974, 

His EXCELLENCY LEONID I. BREZHNEV, 
General Secretary oj the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

DEAR SECRETARY BREZHNEV: In view of the 
fact that legislation to facilitate increased 
trade between the Soviet Union and the 
United States was approved by the American 
Congress in the hope that it would be ac- 
companied by an easing of emigration re- 
strictions and by improved treatment of 
“prisoners of conscience” in the Soviet Union, 
I wish to express to you my particular con- 
cern about one such prisoner. 

Yuri Vudka is a Soviet Jew who has been 
imprisoned for the last five and one half 
years in Vladimir Prison Camp. I have 
“adopted” Yuri Vudka as part of a program 
organized by prominent Americans concerned 
with the plight of Soviet Jews. I was, there- 
fore, deeply disturbed to receive a report 
that he has been severely beaten by fellow 
prisoners, and that he has not been allowed 
to see his wife. I understand that his family 
and friends now fear for his life. 

I would welcome any information you can 
provide showing improyed treatment for 
Yuri Vudka, and I am hopeful that, in ac- 
cordance with the understanding given to us 
in the Congress about your nation’s inten- 
tions with regard to such prisoners, he will 
be granted his freedom at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

Respectfully, 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


SANTA MONICA CENTENNIAL 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, today I wish 
to pay tribute to the fact that this year, 
1975, marks the centennial of the found- 
ing of California's beautiful seaside city 
of Santa Monica. 

When Santa Monica was founded in 
1875, it had a population of 500 people 
with 100 buildings. The area was first 
observed and noted in 1542 by the Span- 
ish explorer, Capt. Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, when he was sailing along the 
California coast. He described it as “a 
good port, and the country is good with 
many valleys and plains and trees.” His 
men gave the name, “Bay of Smokes,” 
to their anchorage because of the many 
Indian fires on shore which they could 
see from their ship. The Indians re- 
mained in possession of the site of the 
future city until August 4, 1769, when a 
party of explorers headed by Gaspar de 
Portola traveling north stopped to rest 
beside a spring of clear water. Father 
Juan Crespi, a member of the exploring 
party recorded in his diary a name for 
the spring, El Berrendo. But according 
to legend, Father Crespi was said to have 
been reminded by the bubbling spring of 
tears which Santa Monica shed for her 
wayward son, and named the spring for 
her. The spring is today part of the 
University High School campus. 

The name Santa Monica was first of- 
ficially mentioned in 1827 when Xavier 
Alvarado and Antonio Machado were 
granted “the place called Santa Monica.” 
Ysidro Reyes built the first house in 
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Santa Monica. He was a ranchero who 
raised cattle and sheep. The life of the 
ranchero was quiet and uneventful until 
the late 1860s when Maj. Henry Han- 
cock began to ship asphalt—brea—from 
his ranch by way of the small “Shoo Fly 
Landing” wharf which stood on the site 
of the present Santa Monica pier. The 
asphalt shipment was the first com- 
mercial enterprise of this community. 

Around that same period, the people 
of Los Angeles were discovering the 
beaches and picnic sites in Santa Monica 
Canyon. In the summer of 1870, the first 
regular stage line from Los Angeles was 
established. Its route paralleled present- 
day Washington Boulevard, the first 
road between Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica. 

In 1872, a Yankee, Col. Robert S. 
Baker, purchased the territory now 
Santa Monica, west Los Angeles, and 
Brentwood. He started a sheep ranch 
on it but soon began thinking of estab- 
lishing a town. He was joined in this 
venture by another Yankee, Senator 
John P. Jones, a wealthy man from the 
silver mines of Nevada. In 1875 they laid 
out a modest subdivision, which they 
called Town of Santa Monica, on about 
1% square miles of what had been part 
of the great Rancho San Vicente y Santa 
Monica. 

Today, as Santa Monica observes its 
centennial year just 1 year prior to our 
Nation’s Bicentennial, that small sub- 
division has grown into a progressive 
city of nearly 95,000 people and more 
than 8 square miles of area. 

Santa Monica has become a balanced 
community; one in which citizens may 
live, enjoy recreational facilities, and, 
most importantly, earn a living. An al- 
most barren plain when the founders 
bought the land, Santa Monica now is a 
city of homes, apartment buildings, com- 
mercial and industrial developments; a 
city known far and wide for trees and for 
the same natural advantages which at- 
tracted the attention of Jones and Baker. 

These natural advantages were ex- 
tolled by the Honorable Tom Fitch, with 
the following words: 

On Wednesday afternoon at one o'clock we 
will sell at public outcry to the highest bid- 
der, the Pacific Ocean, draped with a west- 
ern sky of skarlet and gold; we will sell a bay 
filled with white winged ships. . .. We will 
sell a frostless, bracing, yet unlanguid air, 
braided in and out with sunshine and odored 
with the breath of flowers. 


After all, there was not much more to 
sell, streets not having been paved, curbs 
not yet installed, sewer systems nonex- 
istent. Even so, buyers recognized the 
potential of the community, and growth 
has been steady for a century, although 
Santa Monicans have seen their city ina 
variety of roles during that time. 

For a short time at the turn of the 
century, for example, Santa Monica was 
the port of Los Angeles, and tall ships 
loaded and unloaded passengers and 
freight at the Long Wharf, located at 
what is now Will Rogers State Beach. 
While the wharf, almost a mile long, was 
not within the corporate limits of Santa 
Monica, there was no other city in the 
area, and the trains which ran out to the 
end of the wharf also served the city. 

After a very few years and some heated 
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political campaigning, San Pedro became 
the port, the Long Wharf fell into disre- 
pair and was removed, and Santa Monica 
became a recreation center and bedroom 
community. During the days of a rate 
war between the Santa Fe and Southern 
Pacific Railroads, many people came to 
visit and stay because of the inexpensive 
travel costs. The influx of people 
launched a real estate boom. 

Tennis became one of Santa Monica's 
chief attractions when the first tennis 
club was formed in April 1887. The first 
bank opened its doors on Third Street 
that same year. And Senator Jones built 
his beautiful summer home, the original 
Miramar, at the corner of Wilshire and 
Ocean Avenue. The character of the 
town was shaped by home-owners rather 
than by businessmen or industrialists. It 
became a quiet, conservative residential 
community, very non-commercial and 
culturally oriented. Shortly after the end 
of World War I, however, there occurred 
a development which led to far-reach- 
ing changes, social, political and eco- 
nomic, in Santa Monica. 

A young aeronautical engineer, Donald 
W. Douglas, decided to strike out on his 
own. After obtaining financial backing 
from some leading southern California 
businessmen, he moved into an aban- 
doned motion picture studio in Santa 
Monica. With a small but dedicated 
group of employees, he built the Cloud- 
ster, an airplane which made history by 
a nonstop transcontinental flight which 
attracted much attention and encour- 
aged him to expand his operation from 
a loft in Los Angeles to the Santa Monica 
location. 

His judgment proved correct, for the 
success of the Cloudster led the US. 
Army to contract with him for the con- 
struction of airplanes which made the 
first round the world flight in 1924. The 
airplanes returned to Clover Field, now 
the Santa Monica Municipal Airport, to 
which they had been transported by 
truck from the Wilshire Boulevard fac- 
tory for take-off months earlier. 

The flight put Santa Monica, and of 
course Douglas, on the map, and orders 
for airplanes came from Army, Navy and 
from foreign countries, and commercial 
airlines. The Douglas DC-3, in fact, be- 
came almost synonomous with commer- 
cial aviation for many years. So great 
was the demand for Douglas products 
that during World War IT, a total of 
36,000 persons were employed building 
aircraft for the war effort. 

With the growth of the Douglas Co., 
and the town, a new civic spirit emerged 
which resulted in improved streets, new 
parks, charter membership in the Met- 
ropolitan Water District and the pur- 
chase of Clover Field and an adjoining 
golf course for the city airport. 

Today, Santa Monica is the home of 
a variety of smoke-free industries, com- 
mercial developments, and research or- 
ganizations such as the Rand Corp. The 
first hundred years have been marked 
by vast social and economic changes, but 
the natural advantages extolled by Tom 
Fitch in 1875 remain as Santa Monica’s 
great and permanent attraction. 

So it is with great pride and pleasure, 
Mr. Speaker, that I call attention to 
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Santa Monica’s sucessful story of a cen- 
tury of progress. Santa Monica is a city 
with beauty, values and traditions ex- 
pees ees the best of the American way 
of life. 


NEW DRUG PROSECUTOR FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, Sterling 
Johnson, Jr., has been appointed the new 
special narcotics prosecutor for New York 
City. A New Yorker with experience as 
an assistant U.S. attorney, New York 
City police detective, and official of the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, he 
will bring to the post a deep understand- 
ing of the national and international 
roots of the drug problem. He is aware 
of the fact that law enforcement alone 
eannot solve the narcotics crisis, and he 
knows that drug abuse will not magical- 
ly disappear. I welcome Sterling John- 
son to a challenging and frustrating po- 
sition which affects the safety and well- 
being of every citizen of America’s great- 
est city. 

An item from the May 10, 1975, New 
York Post follows: 

MAN IN THE News: STERLING JOHNSON, JR— 
Crry DRUG PROSECUTOR 
(By Joseph Mancini) 

The last time it happened, ghetto 12-year- 
olds were dying of overdoses and suburban 
parents were discovering hypodermics and 
syringes under the crew-necks in their teen- 
agers’ chests of drawers. Sterling Johnson, 
Jr., the city’s new special narcotics prosecu- 
tor, thinks it will happen again: a heroin epi- 
demic. 

“I'm afraid we'll have a situation that will 
rival the epidemic of the late 1960s,” he said 
the other day. “And, once more, it will not be 
confined to the inner cities—to the Harlems, 
the Bed-Stuys, the South Bronx. It’s going 
to be in the more affluent neighborhoods in 
New York City.” 

Johnson, who will succeed Prank Rogers on 
May 19 as the drug DA, was sitting in the 
Washington office of his last job, that of 
laison officer for the Federal Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, taking time out from 
clearing up last-minute business to talk 
about his new assignment. And about the 
menace of a heroin epidemic: 

“I'd like for somebody to say to me two 
or three years from now, “You said the epi- 
demic was coming back and it never did. 
You're an alarmist.’ I'd like somebody to 
say that to me, but I don’t think they'll get 
the chance.” 

He rattled off a couple of facts: "Heroin is 
coming in through the Caribbean from the 
poppy fields in Mexico. And, as you know, 
the Turks have resumed planting the poppy.” 
The Turkish situation seemed to anger John- 


son. 

He continued: “The Turks have 50,000 
acres—that they'll admit to—which'll give 
you something like 200, maybe 300 tons of 
opium. Most of this will be converted into 
heroin via the French laboratories—and you 
still have the chemists available and ready— 
and at least 50 per cent of that Is going to 
be diverted into the legal market, and 50 per 
eent of that is gonna hit the streets of New 
York.” 
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He concluded: “That means a rise in crime, 
and it means a rise in violent crime.” 

Johnson—an ex-Marine who was unani- 
mously appointed to his new job by the five 
district attorneys, thinks that—from the 
ganja fields near Kingston, where he fought 
the problems of marijuana smuggling, to the 
streets of Bed-Stuy, where he saw the rav- 
ages of heroin addiction—he has picked up 
just the right kind of experience. 

“My qualifications are unique,” he sald. 

It would certainly appear that Johnson 
has been long rehearsing for this role. After 
a boyhood in the ’40s and ‘50s when “heroin 
was just coming into the ghetto,” the years 
went like this: the Marine Corps after high 
school for a three-year stint, the New York 
City police force, a tour as a detective in 
ghetto precincts, a night-school college đe- 
gree, law school, a job with the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s Office as assistant chief in the narcotics 
section, the executive directorship of the 
N.Y.P.D.’s Civilian Complaint Review Board, 
the federal drug liaison post and now this. 

“It seems that everything I have done has 
been leading up to this particular job,” he 
said. 

He was quick to point out that, as far as he 
knows, he is the nation’s only black chief 
prosecutor in a major metropolitan area and 
hastened to credit his ghetto background for 
providing many of the qualities which helped 
get him there. 

“If you act like a sissy,” he said, “they're 
gonna treat you like a sissy. They're gonna 
walk all over you—dope peddlers, defense 
counselors, everybody. 

“I don’t act like a sissy.” 

He'll get a chance to prove it when he as- 
sumes the $42,000-a-year prosecutor's post. 
He will be responsible for enforcing one of 
the strictest drug laws in the nation, result- 
ing from legislation sponsored by Goy. Rock- 
efeller. Johnson said he was unable to eval- 
uate the Rockefeller law: 

“There’s not enough data yet to determine 
whether it's good or bad.” 

“Harsh penalties in and of themselves are 
not going to deter junkies or people who 
want to make a fast dollar,” he said. “But 
my personal philosophy is for vigorous law 
enforcement, vigorous prosecution and ade- 
quate penalties. 

“Im sworn to uphold the law and I'm 
gonna do it.” 

Johnson’s latest assignment with the fed- 
eral task force involved Operation Buccaneer, 
the government’s public-relations title for 
its joint-effort with Jamaican authorities to 
curtall the traffic in ganja (the Jamaican 
term marijuana), heroin and cocaine which 
has been coming to the U.S. through that 
West Indian island and other Caribbean 
ports. 

Johnson called the area “the soft under- 
belly of this country” as far as the drug trade 
was concerned. 

“If you can get things into the Carib- 
bean,” he explained, “you know, just take 
a boat out into the middle of the sea, have 
s shrimp trawler meet it, you sometimes can 
go right into Miami and nobody's the wiser.” 

Johnson said the Jamaican government re- 
quested U.S. assistance after the crime prob- 
lem became acute on the island. 

“Money and guns were being fed back into 
Jamaica by American organized crime ele- 
ments based in Miami,” he said, “in partial 
exchange for the drugs. And there was a cor- 
responding rise in crime. Not only were the 
arms being used for robberies and other 
violent crimes but they were also used in 
warfare between competing factions.” 

Johnson said that the cooperative effort 
he helped launch has done a lot to help 
“eradicate the ganja fields” through increased 
manpower, more helicopters and other sur- 
veillance vehicles and craft and better aware- 
ness of the problem. 

(An FDEA promotional booklet claims 
these results for Operation Buccaneer last 
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year: Seized were 730,000 tons of ganja, 8083 
tons of ganja seeds, 65 tons of hashish, 20 
tons of cocaine, 11 weapons, 10 aircraft, 17 
vessels and over $143,000 in cash. There were 
98 arrests and more than 500 acres of ganja 
were destroyed, the booklet says.) 

Sterling Johnson Jr. was born 41 years ago 
in the Brooklyn ghetto where his father, 
Sterling Sr., a retired Transit Authority mo- 
torman, and his mother, the former Ruth 
Howard, who used to work as a domestic, 
still live, He was the second of five children. 

He now lives in Laurelton, Queens with 
his wife, the former Barbara Jackson (“my 
childhood sweatheart”), and three chil- 
dren—Sterling 3d, 18, a college student; 
Alicia, 14, and Jennifer, 6. 

One of his main concerns these days is 
getting higher pay for assistant district at- 
torneys to encourage the development of 
career prosecutors. “It’s something that 
must be done,” he said, “If you want to keep 
the good ones.” 

He said that his major ambition right 
now was to “follow in Frank Rogers’ foot- 
steps—he ran a very good shop” but added 
that he might have to go into private prac- 
tice sometime in the future “to make some 
money for the family you know.” 

But Johnson, with similar candor, says he 
has fulfilled all his ambitions in life: “I'd 
always wanted to be three things—a Marine, 
a policeman and a lawyer—and I've been all 
three. 

“It all depends on the individual,” he 
remarked. “Some people buckle under the 
pressure of living in the ghetto. Others just 
know they’ve got to be tough to survive in 
this world.” 

Inevitably, the conversation returned to 
the subject of heroin. “Many of my friends 
became slayes to that drug.” 

He remembered one incident in particular, 
when he was working as a detective back 
in the old neghborhood about eight years 
after he left to join the Marines. 

“We picked up this fella on a homicide 
charge,” he said. “It was a case of two 
Junkies arguing over a bag. We brought 
him in and I had to fill out the fingerprint 
card. I asked him his name. 

“He looked at me and started crying. 

“ ‘Sterling,’ he said, ‘you really don't know 
who Iam?’ 

“He had been my best friend throughout 
public school and high school. I just didn’t 
recognize him, he looked so bad.” 

Sterling Johnson said that he still visits 
the old neighborhood, to visit his parents, 
and sometimes he gets to play the asphalt 
brand of basketball he likes to say helped 
make ‘him tough. 

“I'm a husky 5-11,” he said, “and I can 
still clear those boards.” 

But when he does go back, Johnson's 
eyes are not confined to the action around 
the hoop. As he talked about it, his face 
wore the same look it did when he dis- 
cussed the poppy fields in Turkey. 

“I'm afraid,” he said, “ of what the future 
holds, not only for the ghetto but all over 
our town.” 


THE HAYES AMENDMENT 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
I did not get a chance yesterday to 
commend the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Purtir Hayes) for his amendment 
to exempt all industrially funded DOD 
activities from civilian manpower ceil- 
ings under the Department of Defense. 

Passage of this amendment, as part 
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of the military procurement authoriza- 
tion bill, is probably the best thing that 
has happened to the Department of De- 
fense in a good while. I have questioned 
and been critical of a certain number of 
DOD activities—but this amendment, 
which I strongly supported and yoted 
for, is a measure which will provide for 
efficient management within DOD and 
aid civilian employees. 

In the district I represent, for instance, 
exists the Alameda Naval Rework Fa- 
cility. This is an industrially funded DOD 
activity—there is no reason that it 
should be subject to civilian manpower 
ceilings and have to contract out work— 
or pay overtime rates—when the work is 
there end needs to be done. 

I believe that the amount of work— 
not an arbitrary ceiling—should dictate 
the amount of people needed to do that 
work. 

I commend the gentleman from Indi- 
ana for a job well done and for a much 
needed and most sensible proposal. 


D.C. RESIDENT AND BUREAU OF 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AC- 
COUNTING OFFICER NAMED IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT'S WOMAN 
OF THE MONTH 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my delightful duties as the Representa- 
tive of the District of Columbia is the 
opportunity to be able to publicly recog- 
nize and acknowledge the achievements 
of my constituents on the floor of this 
House. 

One of these persons is Opal A. Shel- 
ton, accounting officer for the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, and Deputy Chief 
of the Division of Budget and Finance, 
who has been named the Interior De- 
partment’s Woman of the Month for 
May as part of the International 
Women’s Year celebration. 

Ms. Shelton was chosen Woman of the 
Month because of her outstanding ac- 
complishments in planning and coor- 
dinating the Bureau's fiscal management 
program. She accepted her award at a 
10:30 a.m. ceremony on May 16, 1975, 
in the Interior Department auditorium. 

An accountant by profession, Ms. Shel- 
ton was instrumental in converting the 
Bureau from a manual accounting sys- 
tem to automatic data processing opera- 
tions. Her work enables smooth financial 
management in the Bureau’s Washing- 
ton headquarters and seven regional 
offices. 

A native of Missouri, Shelton has been 
with the Interior Department 28 years, 
and has received a number of special 
commendations for her services. In 1974 
she was awarded the Department's Mer- 
itorious Service Award by Interior Sec- 
retary Rogers C. B. Morton. “Perhaps 
the most satisfying accomplishment in 
what I feel has been a successful career,” 
she says, “is climbing up the ladder the 
hard way, without a college education.” 
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The Woman of the Month Award is 
one of several activities sponsored by the 
Interior Department’s Federal women’s 
program coordinators in celebration of 
International Women’s Year—IWY— 
1975. The award is given to an out- 
standing female employee of each In- 
terior agency monthly during 1975. IWY 
was proclaimed by the United Nations, 
and is being observed by many countries 
around the world, including the United 
States. 


LAND GRANT UNIVERSITIES AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH, AND THE 
NEEDS OF AMERICA 


HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,-May 21, 1975 


Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to discuss 
the problems of agricultural research 
and the needs of America. 

I recently received an excellent letter 
from Dr. H. H. Kramer, associate dean 
of the School of Agriculture, director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Purdue University. 

Professor Kramer argues that the time 
has come to upgrade the experiment sta- 
tions at land grant universities where 
many USDA scientists are located. 
Rather than create and fund isolated 
USDA laboratories across the Nation, 
it would make sense, both from an eco- 
nomical as well as a research basis, to 
utilize the existing facilities at the land 
grant universities and provide the neces- 
sary funding to allow them to update 
their facilities. 

It is with great pleasure that I re- 
print Dean Kramer's excellent letter: 

: PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
West Lafayette, Ind., May 15, 1975. 

Dear Fioyp: We surely appreciate your 
phone call to Dean R. L. Kohls regarding an 
item in his recent letter to Congressman 
Fithian about our need to consider ways to 
improve our physical facilities, since this has 
become a limiting factor in our ability to 
tackle some of the urgent problems that 
need to be solved, if agricultural productiv- 
ity is to be maintained. 

A recent study by the Agricultural Re- 
search Policy Advisory Committee (ARPAC), 
a joint committee of the USDA and Land 
Grant Colleges revealed recently that: 

(1) All State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions (SAES) reported inadequacies in lab- 
oratory facilities; many in need of modern- 
ization and renovation. 

(2) There is space in many of the 181 Agri- 
cultural.Research Service (ARS, USDA) loca- 
tions that is underutilized or unused. Such 
space could accommodate about 690 scien- 
tists, but would involve some renovation 
costs. 

(3) Correlation between ARS excesses and 
SAES deficiencies are poor when compared 
within states, and seems to be even poorer 
when specific facility requirements are com- 
pared. 

The answer seems to He, not in more iso- 
lated USDA laboratories, but in upgrading 
SAES space at Land Grant Colleges, where 
many USDA scientists are located. 

The amendment to the “Facilities Bil” 
PL 88-74 introduced recently In the Senate 
by Senator Cannon of Missouri as SB 1656 
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would seem to provide a vehicle by which 
this can be accomplished. This bill provides 
for funds for facilities improvement to be 
allocated to states in direct proportion to 
funds allocated for research under the Hatch 
(Agriculture) and McIntire-Stennis (For- 
estry) research acts. 

In Indiana, for example, we are sadly lack- 
ing in Food Science facilities, and in the 
kinds of facilities required to tackle the prob- 
lems of environmental impact of produc- 
tion practices. In fact, we have reached the 
point where it appears counterproductive to 
even attempt to enlist staff without being 
able to provide facilities support in these 
areas. 

If, indeed, agricultural research is to play 
a key role in ameliorating the food situation, 
both here and abroad, the limiting factor of 
research facilities will need to be dealt with. 
We are most gratified that you have recog- 
nized this vital point in Dean Kohls letter 
of 22 April. 

Very truly yours, 
H. H. KRAMER, 
Director. 


THE CONDITION OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr, LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following summary of 
“The Condition of Health Insurance in 
the United States, 1974” prepared by my 
constituent, Mr. Peter Fisher. 

Also, I am enclosing the proposed 
budget for the “National Voluntary 
Medical and Hospital Services Insurance 
Act: H.R. 3252” introduced by myself 
and my colleague, BILL KETCHUM: 

A STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF HEALTH 

INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1974 

This is the system that the Administration, 
the American Medical Association and Health 
Insurance Association of America want to 
“preserve” and “build on” for any National 
Health Insurance program. (Data sources: 
HEW/SSA Bulletin 2/75; AMA census of 
physicians, 1973; HIAA testimony to Con- 
gress, 1974; IRS statistics extracts, 1972.) 

1. Estimated population with some public 
or private health insurance coverage, 
190,000,000. 

2. Estimated total public & private personal 
health care expenditures (civilian), $90.3 
billion. 

3. Total govt. (Fed./state/local) health ex- 
penditures (Medicare, etc.) , $34 billion. 

4. Health benefits paid by Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, $11 billion. 

5. Health benefits paid by commercial in- 
surance companies (HIAA), $10 billion. 

6. Health benefits paid by non-profit union, 
fraternal & community plans, $2 billion. 

7. Total health expenses paid by all public 
& private insurance, $57 billion. 

8. Total health expenses paid “out of 
pocket” privately by patients, $33.3 billion. 

9. Estimated total employees in HEW Medi- 
care & Medicaid administration, 25,000. 

10. Estimated total employees in State & 
local Medicaid program administration, 
125,000. 

11. Estimated total employees in Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans (BC-BS figures), 
70,000. 

12. Estimated total employees in commer- 
celal health companies (HIAA figures), 
500,000. 
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13. Estimated total employees in non-profit 
union, fraternal & community plans, 5,000. 

14. Estimated total employees in Medicare/ 
Medicaid “fiscal intermediaries” 25,000. 

15. Estimated total employees in all public 
& private insurance administration, 750,000. 

16. Estimated total cost of all health in- 
surance administration on basis of salary, 
expense & capitalization at $25,000/year/em- 
ployee (750,000) , $19 billion. 

17. Total administrative cost as percentage 
of benefits ($57 billion) paid, 33.3 percent. 

18. Total physicians in office-based prac- 
tice (AMA census, 1973), 200,000. 

19. Total hospital-based Resident and Staff 
physicians (AMA census, 1973), 62,000. 

20. Total physician in direct patient care, 
262,000. 

21. Estimated total gross fees of office- 
based MDs at $60,000 average (200,000), $12 
billion. 

22. Estimated total salaries of hospital- 
based MDs at $35,000 average (62,000), $2 
billion. 

23. Ratio of insurance employees to phy- 
sicians (750,000: 262,000) =3: 1. 

24. Ratio of insurance employes to insured 
persons ('750,000:100,000,000) —1 :253. 

Comment: The above figures show that 
THREE persons are employed in public and 
private health insurance administration for 
EACH physician who is partially paid by 
health insurance; and that the total cost of 
administering health insurance is $5 billion 
MORE than the gross income of all physicians 
in direct patient care in the United States. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 
HEALTH INSURANCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canapa, 1974 
1. Total population covered by Hospital & 

Medical insurance Plans, 2,500,000. 

2. Total hospital service plan budget (in- 
cluding administration), $277,000,000. 

3. Total medical services plan budget (in- 
cluding administration), $180,000,000. 

4. Combined Hospital & Medical budget 
(95%-+ of ALL hospital/medical costs), 
$457,000,000. 

5. Combined Hospital and Medical Plan 
administrative costs (actual), $10,404,794. 

6. Combined admin. costs as percent. of 
combined Hospital/Medical budget, 2.2 per- 
cent. 

7. Total admin. employees in Hospital 
& Medical services Plans, 950. 

8. Total office & hospital-based physicians 
in direct patient care, 4,100. 

9. Ratio of Insurance employees to physi- 
cians (950 : 4,100) equals .1 : 4.3. 

10. Ratio of insurance employees to insured 
population (950 : 2,500,000) equals 1 : 2,620. 

Note.—The Ketchum-Lagomarsino Na- 
tional Voluntary Medical and Hospital Sery- 
ices Insurance Act of 1975 (H.R. 3252) is 
based on the principles of the British Co- 
lumbia medical insurance plan, with volun- 
tary enrollment and subscription, 50/50 cost 
sharing between Federal general funds and 
subscribers’ premiums, supervision by the 
medical profession with minimum paperwork 
and a legal limit on administrative costs of 


"3%. Subscribers’ premiums would range from 


$3 per month for adults and $1.50 for chil- 
dren to a maximum of $15 per month for 
adults and $7.50 for children, depending on 
family income. It would pay 100% of all nec- 
essary medical and hospital costs, with no 
limits or exclusions. 


NATIONAL VOLUNTARY MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL 
Services INSURANCE Acr: H.R. 3252 
PROPOSED BUDGET 

1, Budgeting based on ultimate voluntary 
enroliment in Plan of 200,000,000 residents 
of United States and territories, with volun- 
tary participation by 200,000 office-based 
fee-for-service physicians and 65,000 salarfed 
Resident and Staff physicians in approx, 5,- 
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000 hospitals. (Physicians to patients equal 
1 : 625) 

2. Initial enrollment would be primarily 
ab^- :t 40,000,000 persons now covered by Međ- 
icare and Medicaid programs (which would be 
eliminated) and perhaps an equal number of 
other persons with inadequate or no pri- 
vate health insurance, during the first year. 
Full enrollment would not likely be reached 
in less than three to four years. 

3. Elimination of Medicare and Medicaid 
programs would result in an immediate re- 
duction in Federal, state and local govern- 
ment expenditures of $25 billion. 

4. Expenditures for hospital services would 
be based on an average of 1.1 in-patient days 
plus .8 out-patient visits per capita per year, 
at an average combined cost of $150 per cap- 
ita ver year, or a total of $30 billion per 
year for 200,000,000 enrollees. (These costs 
and expenditures would include the sal- 
aries of 65,000 Resident and Staff physicians 
in the hospitals.) 

5. Expenditures for medical service fees 
would be based on an assumed average an- 
nual gross income of all office-based fee-for- 
service physicians of $60,000, or a total of $12 
billion for 200,000 physicians. ($60/year or 
$5/month per capita) 

6. Total hospital and medical expenses for 
200,000,000 enrollees would be $42 billion ($30 
billion plus 12 billion) or $210 per capita, per 
year. 

7. Administrative expenses would be legally 
limited to 3% of expenditures, or $6.30 per 
capita per year, raising total cost per capita 
to $216.30 per year. 

8. If total per capita costs of $216.30 per 
year were shared equally between subscribers’ 
premiums and Federal treasury general 
funds, the .ost would be $108.15 per year, or 
an average o” $9.01 per month to each sub- 
scriber, 

9. Low-income families could not afford 
$9.01 per month premiums for each mem- 
ber so premiums would be adjusted according 
to income from a minimum of $3 per month 
for adults and $1.50 per month for children 
under 16 to a maximum of $15 per month 
for adults and $7.50 per month for children, 
to produce an average premium income of 
$9.01 per month. 

10. If 100,000,000 persons enrolled in the 
Plan during the first and second years, the 
cost to the Federal Treasury would be $10,- 
815,000,000. When maximum enrollment of 
200,000,000 persons was attained in subse- 
quent years, the cost to the Federal Treasury 
would be $21,630,000,000 (several billion dol- 
lars less than present Medicare and Med- 
icaid expenditures which would be elimi- 
nated and which presently pay only part of 
the health costs for about 40,000,000 people). 

11, The foregoing hospital and medical 
service expenditure figures provide for 100% 
hospital and medical care for all enrollees, 
without copayments, deductibles, limits or 
exclusions of any kind. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY, N.C. 


HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, Alamance 
County, N.C., has been in the news in our 
State recently because of its high unem- 
ployment rate. That is the bad news. 
However, there is good news as well. The 
county has rallied to help its citizens who 
have been suffering most from what is a 
truly national situation. It has done this 
without waiting around for State and 
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Federal guidance and it has done so with 
results that prove just how resilient and 
how generous Americans are when diffi- 
cult times come along. The Burlington- 
Alamance Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently reported on this effort and I am 
pleased to share that report with my col- 
leagues as an example of the kind of 
spirit to be found in my district: 
ALAMANCE County, N.C. 


An elderly woman approached the civic 
club volunteer working in the countywide re- 
lief operation. She held out a wrinkled five 
dollar bill clutched in her aged hands. 

The volunteer, knowing the woman's only 
income came from social security, accepted 
the donation, but asked, “Are you sure you 
can spare this money?” 

“T can barely make ends meet each month,” 
she replied, “but I know some of these peo- 
ple are worse off than I am, and I have to 
share what little I have.” 

This story of one unselfish person is typi- 
cal of the individual incidents which molded 
together to form an incredibly successful 
community response to stifling economic 
problems and crushing unemployment in 
Alamance County, North Carolina. 

Alamance County and Burlington, where 
the economic life and breath are dominated 
by textile and hosiery mills, could have al- 
most perished in the economic tribulations 
of recent months. In addition to soaring in- 
flation and the economic and energy prob- 
lems which have plagued the entire nation, 
Alamance County was faced with a drastic 
Slump in the textile industry which sent its 
unemployment figures to heights seven to 
ten times beyond figures in recent history. 
Weekly unerhployment claims and monthly 
averages, normally well below the national 
average, surpassed the national reading and 
raced out ahead of the state's other 99 coun- 
ties. 

The economic storm is far from over, but 
at this point Alamance County is weather- 
ing it well. While some communities sat back 
and waited on relief to come from the Pres- 
ident, the Congress, state politicians and 
bureaucrats, the industrialists and the social 
agencies, Alamance County residents joined 
forces to make a coordinated, countywide ef- 
fort to overcome some of the economic tur- 
moil around them, to make life a little 
easier for those who were suff à 

This community relief effort involved 
thousands of residents in major drives and 
individual sharing experiences over a period 
of months. Full records l ave not been kept 
of every portion of the relief operation, but 
safe estimates would indicate that more than 
half the families in the County made some 
contribution, large or small, to help those 
neightors and co-workers. in need, 

In the first three months of the relief op- 
eration more than 620 families, representing 
more than 2,300 people, were provided with 
services ranging from food, clothing, fuel, 
furniture and utilities to budget counselling 
and referrals to social agencies. In limited 
incidents, ent assistance was also provided. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RISES 

Unemployment figures began to make a no- 
ticeable rise in the fall of 1974, Annual aver- 
ages in the previous 10 years had ranged 
between 1.0 and 2.5 percent with one slump 
period in 1970-71 when yearly averages were 
2.9 and 3.1 percent. Monthly figures in 1974- 
75 rose to 4 and & percent in September, Oc- 
tober and November, zoomed *o 10 percent in 
December and topped 14 percent in Jan- 
uary. Ar fall turned into winter, it became 
apparent that Alamance County was in fora 
long cold spell. 

In response to the economic problems 
which were obvious and multiplying, the 
Burlington-Alamance County Chamber of 
Commerce called a meeting with govern- 
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mental representatives from the county and 
local municipalities. The group led by Cham- 
ber President J. Norman Young discussed 
the economic situation and the high unem- 
ployment and recognized the need for im- 
mediate attention. Special funding and gov- 
ernmental assistance were analyzed as pos- 
sible relief, but time delays were an ob- 
vious problem. Also there was a definite feel- 
ing among the people at the meeting that 
county residents would be supportive of ef- 
forts to overcome the community's problems 
locally. 

The Chamber and governmental represent- 
atives joined with representatives of the Em- 
ployment Security Commission, the Salvation 
Army, the Alamanace County Community 
Action Program and the area civic clubs to 
give birth to a steering committee to get a 
coordinated county relief effort moving. 

The steering committee began by pulling 
together relief efforts already being under- 
taken by local groups. The Salvation Army 
was selected to coordinate activities, and all 
local agencies placed thelr support (finan- 
cial and human) into the joint effort. The 
first problem involved staffing problems at 
the Salvation Army, but service club and 
church volunteers and staff members from 
various agencies helped out until public 
service funds allowed the hiring of addi- 
tional workers. 

EARLY STEPS 


Early steps in the relief operation in- 
cluded contacts witu the County's financial 
institutions to request that these companies 
would work in every way possible to assure 
that no one lost his home or car because he 
was laid off from work. Response was unani- 
mous, and each banking institution has re- 
financed loans or tolerated partial or late 
Payments where necessary to ease the bur- 
dens on unemployed workers. 

Another early step involved a redirection 
for the Chamber of Commerce in setting up 
as number one priority the securing of qual- 
ity industry to diversify the county’s econ- 
omy. This long range objective has under- 
gone months of planning, and the Cham- 
ber is currently trying to secure funding for 
a full-time director of economic develop- 
ment. 

Initial efforts by several local agencies had 
made apprrent the need for financial support 
of the relief operation. Local governmental 
bodies were asked and agreed to donate 
funds to carry the drive while community 
campaigns were being planned. 

Meeting weekly, the steering committee 
planned and implemented two major cam- 
paigns for assistance to the unemployed and 
economically troubled, 

The first countywide appeal for assistance 
was known as “Operation Relief.” Twenty- 
six civil clubs in the County joined in an 
unprecedented cooperative drive to secure 
clothing, furniture, household goods and 
money for the relief operation, On Saturday, 
March 1, hundreds of civic club volunteers 
manned 24 collection stations throughout 
the County at shopping centers, volunteer 
fire departments and other community 
gathering spots. The stations were connected 
by telephone hook-ups, and radio contact 
was established with trucks which picked 
up large items donated to the cause, 

Captain Ray Grider of the Salvation Army 
reported that “Operation Relief” collected 
more than $3,000 in cash, household items 
and furniture to fulfill relief requests for 
three weeks, and enough clothing to last 
indefinitely. So many clothes were donated, 
in fact, that storage became a problem, In 
some instances, the local Salvation Army 
was able to exchange excess clothing with 
other Salvation Army units for other needed 
items. 

SHARING SATURDAY 

The next major focus was on collection 

of food items. With sufficient food and 
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clothing donations, it was reasoned, the 
financial resources could be used for fuel, 
utilities, medical bills and such. 

In April the community participated in 
“Sharing Saturday,” which actually encom- 
passed Friday and Saturday. Both local school 
systems and private schools in the area pro- 
vided an opportunity for school children to 
bring canned goods for the drive on Friday, 
April 18. School collections were picked up 
by employees of the City of Burlington and 
the Alamance County Recreation Depart- 
ment. 

On the next day, food collection stations 
were set up in 22 major food outlets in the 
County. Local Boy Scouts and 4-H Club 
members manned these stations requesting 
grocery shoppers to purchase an extra item 
or two for the County's unemployed. These 
donations were then picked up by volun- 
teers from local Explorer Posts. 

Again community cooperation was excel- 
lent, Captain Grider estimates that the food 
supply will last throughout the summer if 
the demand drops somewhat. Summer de- 
mand is expected to fall off slightly for two 
reasons—some people are being called back 
to work, and many are planting gardens to 
meet some of the food needs, 

SIGNIFICANT ACTIVITIES 


Before, during and after these two major 
projects, a number of other significant activ- 
ities were taking place. 

The newspapers in the County cooperated 
in running a pledge card which allowed local 
residents to make a one-time or continuous 
pledge for financial support to the relief 
effort. Funds are still trickling in from this 
project, 

The local restaurant association offered a 
guarantee that no family would go without 
food, but to date it has not been necessary 
to take the restaurant operators up on their 
ofer to provide meals. 

The Ministerial Association of Alamance 
County joined in the relief efforts with 
weekly food and money collections in the 
area churches, and the civil clubs followed up 
om “Operation Relief’ with individual club 
drives and collections. 

The overall relief effort represents a rare 
community response to widespread need, but 
the stories of individual sharing tell per- 
haps the most dramatic tale. In addition to 
the hundreds and thousands who gener- 
ously took part in the relief operations, there 
were numerous individuals who made per- 
sonal sacrifices, great and small, for the 
cause. More than a few people gave dona- 
tions when they were facing severe economic 
problems themselves, School children in the 
local parochial school gave up some enjoy- 
able expenditure during the Lent season and 
donated the saved funds to the relief drive. 
And one local grocer provided grocery items 
with a wholesale value in excess of $20,000. 

THE FUTURE 


What does the future hold for Alamance 
County? Has the community weathered the 
economic crisis? No one knows. 

The unemployment problems continued at 
peak level through the winter and into the 
spring. In early May things began to look a 
little better. Everett McNeilly of the local 
Employment Security Office reports that em- 
ployers are “cautiously optimistic.” Unem- 
ployment claims have dropped off somewhat. 
A few mills have reopened, and a few others 
haye gone from shorttime to a full work 
week. 

Relief contributions are stockpiled to 
cover requests through the summer if things 
don't get any worse, And then—who knows. 
Tho steering committee has ceased its weekly 
meetings, but members stand ready to re- 
convene and to rally the community again 
and again if necessary. Alamance County 
residents refuse to be whipped by economic 
turmoil. 
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MEXICO OWES JUSTICE TO 
FOREIGN PRISONERS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Bill Waters 
of the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, has 
traveled extensively in Mexico and other 
South American countries and won rec- 
ognition from tne Overseas Press Club 
recently for his reporting on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. 

On May 4, he turned his talents to the 
sensitive issue of treatment of American 
prisoners held in Mexico. Some of us 
have become personally involved on be- 
half of constituents who have been or are 
now in Mexican prisons. One is Con- 
gressman Pere STARK who has taken a 
vigorous role in getting needed airing of 
this issue through the institution of con- 
gressional hearings. 

The Subcommittee on International 
Political and Military Affairs of the 
House International Relations Commit- 
tee has recently held hearings on the 
question of denied rights in Mexico. 
Chairman DANTE FAscELL has shown con- 
cern and initiative in this question. He 
and Congressman STARK are working to- 
gether to investigate the allegations and 
improve the conditions of the 515 Amer- 
ican prisoners in jail south of our border. 

The article follows: 

Mexico OWES JUSTICE TO FOREIGN PRISONERS 

“Prohibited are penalties of mutilation 
and of infamous character, marking, whip- 
ping, use of sticks and torture of any 
kind. . ,"—-From Chapter 1, Article 22, Mex- 
ican Constitution. 

(By Bill Waters) 

Sunny Mexico, where the climates of the 
tropics warm the clear water as it rushes 
toward palm-lined beaches... 

Sunny Mexico, where you'll find charming, 
hospitable, friendly people . . . 

Sunny Mexico, where the cultures of the 
Old and New Worlds have joined to make a 
modern, dynamic nation ... 

Sunny Mexico, where your civil liberties 
aren’t worth a peso. Perhaps they might carry 
a black-market value of as much as five fig- 
ures’ worth of dollars, however... 

Some 3 million Americans visit Mexico 
each year. For the vast majority of them, 
the trips are full of wonderful memories. For 
some, however, fear, horror and unspeakable 
atrocities turn their tours into nightmares 
that destroy their lives, their careers, or, at 
the very least, their good feelings toward 
their fellow man. 

Incommunicado jailings, confiscation of 
property and torture—cattle-prodding, fin- 
ger-breaking, injuries to the sex organs and 
severe beatings are the most common—have 
been suffered by many norteamericanos in 
recent years. 

One lawmaker knows of more than 150 
such cases. Many more than that sit in con- 
sular files, Others may not have been re- 
ported, save for a call to the first newspaper 
office encountered on the return to the U.S. 

Still others have escaped such treatment, 
or at least have mitigated it, by paying out- 
rageous fines or by being extorted by law- 
yers who find it profitable to prey upon the 
turistas. 

Few of the victims are innocent. The ter- 
ror tactics are applied mainly to dope- 
smugglers and to tourists who have failed to 
comply with Mexican law or who have been 
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so foolish as to drive there without Mexican 
insurance coverage. 

Mexico's constitution carries an equal- 
protection clause as well as some prohibition 
of abuse of defendants. It carries other 
clauses that may appear barbaric to U.S. 
citizens—72 hours of confinement without 
notification to family, one year without is- 
suing formal sentence—but which are, none- 
theless, the law of the land. 

Is torture the treatment given all defend- 
ants, Mexican or otherwise? Yes and no. Mex- 
icans know enough about their graft-ridden 
justice system to buy their way out of 
trouble, Also they know what's happening to 
them. U.S. defendants, who don’t get inter- 
preters and court-appointed attorneys pro- 
vided to Mexican defendants this side of the 
border, wind up signing coerced confessions 
that keep them behind bars indeterminately. 

There is more than Mexico’s constitution 
at issue in the treatment of the gringos. As a 
signatory of the Vienna Convention and of 
bilateral U.S.-Mexico consular treaties and 
as a member of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which adopted the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, Mexico owes jus- 
tice to foreigners accused of crimes. 

The job of making sure that U.S. citizens’ 
rights are respected falls to our consulates. 
Federal law puts that duty upon them. Even 
by the accounts of many vice-consuls, they’re 
not doing the job. 

“The majority of cases,” said one diplo- 
mat at the vice-consular level, “are the kind 
that could be resolved within 24 hours. It 
rarely works out that way, however; the situ- 
ation deteriorates into a quest for bribe 
money and, if that fails, the gringo winds up 
with an over-long stay in jail.” 

When that sort of thing happens, say many 
of our diplomats, they complain to the police 
officials who may have failed to tell the con- 
sulate that they have a norteamericano in 
custody. There is no chance to determine 
whether torture tactics have been used. 

Said one young diplomat, “Most of the time 
we don't even get a réply—from customs or 
immigration officers or from the police. 

“I don't think they take us that seriously," 
was his analysis of the situation. 

After watching his fellow citizens run the 
gamut of abuse over the past few years, he 
has become very bitter. “If Mexican officials 
choose to violate their own constitution,” he 
says, “there’s nothing we can do about it.” 

Maybe so, at his level. The consulates, 
which U.S. taxpayers spend $2.4 million a 
year to maintain in Mexico, time and again 
have shown their impotence in the face of 
judicial abuse. 

If they cannot protect the rights of visit- 
ing countrymen, then why are they even 
open? 

“We're here mostly as a convenience to the 
Mexicans,” was the way one young foreign 
service officer saw his post’s visa-issuing role. 

Consulates provide other services—indus- 
trial and commercial consultation, back- 
home bureaucratic care for U.S. residents 
overseas and help for out-of-cash country- 
men, among others—but in Mexico, it seems, 
the U.S. has lost sight of a major function. 

If the failure to perform that function 
springs from a lack of legal or financial sup- 
port, the responsibility lies with Congress. 

If the performance of that function is be- 
ing hindered by Mexican officials, well, our 
nation has a history of heavy-handed treat- 
ment of our southern neighbors, any part of 
which may be put to present use. 

The idea of leaning on Mexico prompts 
shudders among diplomats. 

“Surely things aren't that drastic,” was 
the response from John Dreyfus, the U.S. 
State Department's country director for Mex- 
ico, and Joseph Livornese, who is in charge 
of special consular services at State. 

To that I could only ask, during a recent 
visit to Dreyfus’ office In Washington, how 
many cases of the kind so common in the 
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Arizona-Sonora borderlands does it take to 
make things that drastic? 

The gentlemen of the State Department 
had no answer. 

California Democratic Congressman Fort- 
ney “Pete” Stark did. 

Stark’s staff has amassed more than a 
gross of complaints during nine months of 
looking into U.S. defendants’ problems in 
Mexico. 

“One-half to two-thirds of those cases,” he 
sald during an interview at his office, “raised 
sufficient questions of violation of rights un- 
der the Mexican constitution to warrant a 
full investigation.” 

Stark submitted a resolution of inquiry 
seeking what information the State Depart- 
ment has on the situation. First hearings, 
by the Political and Military Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the House International Relations 
Committee, took place April 29. 

David Julyan, a Stark aid, sid he and 
other staffers have collected information 
from defendants’ families in many parts of 
the U.S. 

“It’s been an incredible educational proc- 
ess,” said Julyan. “There's been such incred- 
ible extortion involved.” The families turn 
quickly to the embassy. Instead of guidance, 
they get dumped on.” 

A hint of the State Department's indiffer- 
ence to the plight of the gringo defendants 
came from a young veteran of the depart- 
ment, who has served overseas and is now in 
Washington. 

“Most of those defendants,” he said, “are 
involved in dope-traflicking charges, Guilty 
or innocent, they’re mostly long-haired hip- 
pie types, and during recent administrations, 
that kind of person is strictly low-pricrity. 
State’s not about to be bothered with their 
civil rights.” 

One of his colleagues noted the irony that 
Operation Intercept, and the U.S. aid that 
went Into dope-busting during the subse- 
quent Operation Cooperation, have given 
Mexican officials the idea that our Drug En- 
forcement Agency wants them to commit 
atrocities upon suspected contrabandistas; 
that the crazy gringos will pay them to beat 
confessions out of their compadres. 

State, in Stark’s view, had better be 
bothered about those rights. For support, he 
and his staff cite two sections of the U.S. 
Code. 

One says that the U.S. will provide ade- 
quate attention to its citizens in foreign 
countries, The other says that if an Amer- 
ican in a foreign country is being held un- 
justly, and the fact is called to the atten- 
tion of our President—who happens to be the 
secretary of state’s boss—he must investi- 
gate. If it is shown that the person is being 
held in violation of the constitution or laws 
of that country or in violation of his rights 
as a U.S. citizen, “the President shall use such 
means, not amounting to acts of war, as he 
may think necessary and proper to effectuate 
the release; and all the facts and proceed- 
ings relative thereto shall as soon as prac- 
ticable be communicated by the President 
to Congress.” 

The law derives from an 1868 act, and is 
an odious leftover from gunboat-diplomacy 
days. 

Nonetheless, Julyan notes, it has not re- 
mained dormant. In the 1964 case of Zemel v. 
Rusk, it was dusted off as an argument that 
a person should not be allowed to travel to a 
nation in which consular protection and 
negotiation could not be guaranteed. 

The country in question was Cuba, but you 
have to wonder if any better protection is 
offered to our citizens who travel in 
Mexico. 

Is the idea, then, to require passports for 
Mexican travel, and to prohibit American 
visits there until defendants’ rights are 
guaranteed? 

Not even Stark’s proposals would go that 
far. 
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“What we must do,” Julyan figures, “is 
give consular officers authority, support and 
stronger policy if they need it. It’s incum- 
bent on consular officers to represent the 
best interest of US. citizens.” 

Julyan noted that our armed forces pro- 
vide “all kinds” of legal defense for per- 
sonnel in trouble overseas—attorneys at 
Department of Defense expense and observers 
of the proceedings in which servicemen are 
involved. 

There has to be a balance, he suggests, 
between what Defense does and what State 
does not do. 

In the area of court observers, he may 
have hit upon the solution. An official operat- 
ing under the watchful eye of a foreign 
diplomat is more likely to do his job than 
one doing the same with complete autonomy. 

Meanwhile, said Julyan, the cases involv- 
ing the more than 500 U.S. defendants now 
being held in Mexico has radicalized them, 
their families and most others who have 
heard of their plight. 

It’s not the kind of news calculated to 
boost Mexico's tourism industry. 

In fact, said one member of our consular 
corps in Mexico, perhaps that should be the 
target—the Department of Tourism, which 
just this year was elevated to cabinet level. 

“Tourism,” said that young diplomat, “is 
bigger than they'll admit. If they were to 
get the idea that Americans are reluctant to 
visit, perhaps the people who stand to profit 
from it might lobby for some action.” 

That’s one of the things Stark has in 
mind 

Asked if it might serve our interest to in- 
stitute a boycott of Mexico, the Congressman 
said, “Not only ts it a good idea, but if we 
get no action, I intend to organize it. 

“In this case, where the State Department 
is so indifferent, so haughty, there is reason 
to use a secondary boycott. They (the Mexi- 
cans) understand power and authority, and 
they have no tolerance for weakness; that’s 
how we’ve gotten in the position we're in.” 

Tourism Secretary Julio Hirschfeld Al- 
maldo confirmed, to some extent, Stark’s 
view of the State Department last night in 
Hemosio. 

Hirschfeld said his department has re- 
ceived nothing concrete from the U.S. by 
way of complaints. He urged that such com- 
plaints be sent his way. 

In Hermosillo more than 300 travel-indus- 
try executives gathered last week for a 
tourism-boosting convention. 

Many of them said that they have felt a 
certain let-up in what until recently had 
been a booming business. They attributed it 
more to the economic strain being felt by 
would-be travelers, gringo and Mexican 
alike, but were mostly in agreement that 
one thing they don’t need is a rash of 
roughing-up the tourists—hippie, fat-cat or 
otherwise. 

None, however, showed much sympathy for 
the foreign residents of Mexican jails. Legal 
problems, went the running theme among 
those interviewed, fall into the province of 
police, prosecutors and prosecuted. 

What Stark first wants to know is: 

What can be done to help? 

What can be done to change consular 
policy? 

He is well aware that our diplomats in 
Mexico carry a heavy workload, and he insists 
that he just wants to lighten that burden. 

“They're so paranoid, it seems,” said Stark, 
“but we're not out to get the State Depart- 
ment; we want to work with them. Do they 
need more money? Could they use some 
statutory changes?” 

State, says Stark, has insisted that the 
problem isn’t all that great. He doesn’t buy 
that. 

“I was told that the consulates were too 
busy when there were only 200 U.S. citizen 
in custody there. Now they've got 500.” 

Julyan added, “What we're trying to say 
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is, it’s not you (State) against us, nor is it 
us against them (Mexico). But we have to 
ask, are gringos being deprived of their 
rights under Mexican law? If so, we've got 
to correct that.” 

Are gringos indeed being deprived of those 
rights? 

“We observe,” said Stark, “that there is 
sufficient documentation of the allegations 
to warrant a thorough investigation. If they 
have, our government should look into it. 

“This should not be just a whitewash.” 

Stark’s involvement in the problem sprung 
from just two constituent complaints. Nine 
months of investigation produced 150 sim- 
ilar cases, 

“If one congressman’s Office, with all its 
other duties—and without lots of help from 
the State Department—can find out what 
we've found out,” asks Julyan, “what could 
a team of professionals provide by way of 
evidence?” 

He quickly pointed out that, “We're not 
going to open the prison doors and put ’em 
on planes,” but declared that the situation 
demands a thorough study. 

“Isn't it a principle of American law to 
see—even at great expense—that the in- 
nocent don't suffer?” Julyan concluded. 

Most of the innocent certainly don't suf- 
fer. By the millions, U.S. tourists travel the 
length and breadth of Mexico with only 
pleasure in their path. 

The occasional innocent—or guilty—who 
winds up in the Mexican criminal justice 
system, however, deserves better treatment 
from his fellow humans. 


BETTER SPEECH AND HEARING 
MONTH 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
the month of May is being observed as 
Better Speech and Hearing Month, an 
appropriate occasion to pause and reflect 
on these aspects of the vast subject we 
term communication. 

It is dismaying to note that some 20 
million Americans have a speech lan- 
guage or hearing impairment, sufficiently 
severe to affect their ability to function 
in their daily activities. 

The impact of this fact can be grasped 
when we consider that those 20 million 
of our citizens represent 10 percent of all 
children and adults in the United States. 
We can understand the magnitude of the 
situation in those terms. These are not 
mere statistics; these are human beings, 
held back and, in some cases, imprisoned 
by the restrictions of their impairment. 

Such impairments often prevent them 
from achieving their full potential, be- 
cause there are sociological barriers or 
obstacles placed in their way due to these 
impairments of hearing and speech. 
Their horizons could likely be greatly 
expanded if these barriers were elimi- 
nated. 

In my congressional district alone, the 
Third District of Arkansas, national sta- 
tistics indicate that there are some 40,000 
communicatively impaired individuals. 
These citizens are served by community 
speech and hearing clinics, the speech 
and hearing center in the Northwest 
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Arkansas Counseling and Guidance Cen- 
ter, Fort Smith, and the University of 
Arkansas-Fayetteville Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic. There is obviously a crying 
need to expand these services. 

The incalculable contributions of pro- 
fessional speech pathologists and audiol- 
ogists must be recognized. Their efforts 
serve as a bridge for those who suffer 
from communicative impairments, and 
they deserve our heartiest commenda- 
tion and recognition. 

The dedication and competency of 
speech pathologists and audiologists are, 
in most cases, the only hope for restor- 
ing or improving one’s ability to assume 
a meaningful and productive place in 
society. 

It is critically important to be aware 
of communicative problems and of the 
wide range of professional services avail- 
able for individuals with these difficul- 
ties. 

Think about it for a moment. Imagine 
how much more restrictive and limited 
our capabilities, goals, and aspirations 
would be if we experienced speech, lan- 
guage or hearing impairments. All too 
often, we take for granted the posses- 
sion of these abilities, but if they were 
suddenly withdrawn from us, we can 
readily imagine what the impact would 
be on our lives. 

Thus, we can better appreciate what 
it means in human terms when statis- 
tics tell us that some 10 percent of our 
people suffer from communicative im- 
pairments. 

Mr. Speaker, I hasten to voice my own 
keen interest in Better Speech and Hear- 


ing Month, and I urge our colleagues to 
devote some thought to the subject. 
Speech: the spoken word. Hearing: a 
bridge to the world. Two enormously vital 
forms of communication, without which 
our lives would not be nearly so enriched. 


TRIBUTE TO FLUSHING HIGH 
SCHOOL—100 YEARS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCELLENCE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on May 29, 
I will have the distinct honor and priv- 
ilege to attend a banquet to honor the 
centennial celebration of Flushing High 
School in Queens, N.Y. I would like 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
the school and its 100 years of providing 
quality education to students in Queens. 

Perhaps the most important part in 
Flushing High School’s history is the 
fact that they were the first public school 
in New York City to be chartered by the 
State of New York. The New York City 
school system is now one of the largest 
in the Nation and includes 96 high 
schools. In 1873 the site for the first 
Flushing High School was selected and 
within a period of just over 1 year a new 
school was constructed for the mmuscule 
sum of $61,000. The school officially 
opened on May 15, 1875, with a total 
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student enrollment of seven. Their first 
graduating class was in 1878 and in- 
cluded six graduates. 

In the succeeding decades the commu- 
nity of Flushing grew rapidly and so did 
the population of Flushing High School. 
It became apparent that by the turn 
of the 20th century a new school was 
needed to meet the growing educational 
needs of the Flushing community. The 
new facility was completed in the mid- 
1910’s and is bascially the same building 
which houses Flushing High School 
today. 

In its 100-year history, Flushing High 
School has amassed: an impressive aca- 
demic and athletic record. The 1919 
Flushing High School football team be- 
came the top high school football team 
in the entire Nation, winning the cham- 
pionship game in New York City. Since 
that time their various athletic teams 
have won numerous city and State 
championships and many of their ath- 
letes have moved on to achieve excel- 
lence in the amateur and professional 
sports world. 

Flushing High School today is one of 
the finest high schools in the city of New 
York. It has a student body of 3,500, 
many of whom are destined to join their 
predecessors at Flushing High in success- 
ful careers, Flushing High School is 
proud of their many alumni who have 
distinguished themselves in the profes- 
sions, entertainment, and politics. Some 
of these include the renowned actor and 
comedian Godfrey Cambridge, ex- 
Queens Borough President Sidney Leviss, 
and Judge Charles Coddey, the founder 
of Queens College. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join with 
my many friends in Queens in partici- 
pating in this momentous centennial 
celebration of Flushing High School. 
This Nation has grown strong on the 
hands of its providing quality education 
for its youth. Flushing High School 
blends a rich history with a bright future 
and is now one of the preeminent high 
schools in the Nation. I wish to pay a spe- 
cial tribute to Flushing High School’s 
distinguished principal, Martin B. Kaye, 
I extend to the students, faculty, and 
administration of Flushing High School 
my warmest congratulations and best 
wishes for another 100 years of educa- 
tional success. 


REALITY AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of World War II, representatives of 
many nations met to map out what they 
fervently hoped would be a framework 
for a new world order. The League of 
Nations had been discredited long before 
the war. Yet, that which the League 
symbolized, the concept of an interna- 
tional forum which would reduce world 
tensions and take meaningful steps to 
prevent future errors in diplomacy, was 
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to be recreated in the United Nations. 
Regrettably, however, these dreams and 
hopes of the founders of the United Na- 
tions have yet to be even partially real- 
ized. 

The difficulties within the U.N. seem to 
lie in the disappearance of the great co- 
lonial powers and the emergence of third 
world nations whose alliance with the 
Communist bloc has resulted in increas- 
ing antagonism toward America and her 
policies. Other power blocs have 
emerged, such as the one led by the Arab 
States. In each situation, there has been 
open hatred and denigration of the 
United States despite the fact that it is 
the United States, specifically the Ameri- 
can taxpayer who incurs a major portion 
of the sums necessary to successfully run 
the international peace forums’ of the 
United Nations. 

In sum, the United Nations has made a 
mockery of its own ideals and rules by 
allowing terrorist groups to parade on its 
podium in the name of world peace. It 
has made a mockery of the ideals of free- 
dom and peace by allowing anti-Ameri- 
can power plays to become the norm. 
This is certainly not what the founders 
of the U.N. had in mind when the or- 
ganization was created. 

The United Nations can no longer con- 
sider itself an objective body which fos- 
ters world peace; it has become a po- 
litical tool for short-term gain on the 
part of those nation-groupings seeking 
to manipulate blocs of power. For ex- 
ample, Israel has been eliminated from 
UNESCO membership and South Africa 
has been suspended from the member- 
ship of the General Assembly. In addi- 
tion, the PLO has been granted observer 
status and whose influence can be felt in 
meetings of the U.N. These new policies 
are all being upheld and supported by the 
sheer fact that the United States is pay- 
ing to run those forums. 

I believe that the time has come for 
the United States to carefully reappraise 
its role as financial angel to this strug- 
gling world organization whose role is 
ostensibly to foster world peace. 

Since 1945, the United States has given 
more than $5.1 billion to the United Na- 
tions. Our payments have always been 
made ahead of time. In 1973, for example 
the United States contributed $409.1 mil- 
lion to help support the U.N., or 31.4 per- 
cent of that organization’s total budget. 
Yet, the United States represents only 
5.6 percent of the total population of its 
member nations. We, therefore, pay al- 
most twice as much as does the Soviet 
Union while that country continues to 
run up enormous debts to the organiza- 
tion; the Soviet Union has yet to pay the 
$108.7 million it owes the United Nations. 
Another $2 million is owed by Arab na- 
tions who can well afford to pay. 

It is time that we ask each nation to 
pay for the U.N.’s support in proportion 
to their population. Three years ago, 
Congress took a small step in this di- 
rection by limiting the U.S. contribution 
to 25 percent of the regular U.N. budget 
as of 1974. To complete the job of limit- 
ing our total contribution, I have joined 
in sponsorship of a bill in Congress which 
would limit the contribution of the 
United States to a percentage of the 
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total U.N. budget, a contribution more 
proportionate to the percentage our pop- 
ulation represented in comparison to the 
total U.N. population figures. 

As long as we continue to pour money 
into the pockets of an organization which 
holds our Nation in open contempt and 
hostility, we invite more of the same, 
Cutting our contribution can only bring 
home our arguments for a more balanced 
view of world affairs to that body. We 
have been willing to turn our backs on 
the U.N.’s lack of performance for too 
long. And we have continued to foot the 
bills. It is time that we begin to cut the 
pursestrings in the name of international 
peace and world order, 


PROUD SRI LANKA MARKS THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY AS A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL REPUBLIC 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to participate in honoring the 
nation of Sri Lanka—Ceylon—which will 
celebrate the third anniversary of the 
adoption of its constitution and the in- 
auguration of Sri Lanka as a new repub- 
lic tomorrow, May 22, 1975. 

But while the new constitution is of 
relatively recent origin, the traditions of 
Sri Lanka as a free and democratic so- 
ciety are well-grounded. Indeed, the par- 
liamentary system of Sri Lanka ante- 
dates by many years the independence 
which the nation achieved in 1948. 

Mr. Speaker, I had occasion recently 
to visit Sri Lanka as a U.S. delegate to 
the Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence which took place in Colombo be- 
tween March 31 and April 5, 1975. Dur- 
ing this period, I was privileged to meet 
and visit with the nation’s Prime Minis- 
ter, Madame Sirimavo Bandaranaike, a 
very able public leader who is struggling 
with the problems of this fast-develop- 
ing nation. While I would not agree with 
all of the policies which appear to be 
followed by Madame Bandaranaike and 
her administration, I am confident that 
she, as well as her parliamentary col- 
leagues, including representatives of the 
opposition, are mindful of the difficult 
problems of their nation and the paths 
which lie ahead for development and 
progress. In this respect, Mr. Speaker, 
I am certain that the Sri Lanka Parlia- 
ment will be mindful of the experiences 
of the past as they face the challenges 
of the future. 

The nation is rich in natural resources, 
It has a climate which provides oppor- 
tunities for maximum production of food 
and fiber. It also has the potential for 
great mineral wealth, including pre- 
cious stones. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to ob- 
serve that the people of Sri Lanka ap- 
pear to be very friendly and cooperative 
with the people of our Nation. I feel that 
we can be of mutual assistance, one to 
the other. The relatively quiet, philo- 
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sophical approach of the people of Sri 
Lanka to great national and interna- 
tional problems, a strong tendency to 
ward moderation and reconciliation are 
qualities from which we can benefit. In 
addition, I feel that important elements 
of our great private enterprise system can 
contribute to a better life for the people 
of Sri Lanka if opportunities of this type 
are provided. In short, there is a great 
opportunity for sharing, for cooperation 
and for the development of increased 
mutual respect in the days ahead. These 
thoughts are worth recalling and pon- 
dering on this important anniversary of 
the nation of Sri Lanka. 

Mr. Speaker, let me add a word of 
praise and commendation for the Sri 
Lanka Ambassador, Mr. Neville Kana- 
karatne. This bright and highly moti- 
vated representative of the people of Sri 
Lanka is an example of the best which 
this nation has produced. He combines 
the strong and deep Oriental traditions 
of his native land with an eloquence and 
independence which are characteristic of 
the British parliamentary system. I am 
privileged to have spent a few brief mo- 
ments in his company, and I take this 
occasion to salute the proud and vigorous 
nation of Sri Lanka on the third anniver- 
sary of the adoption of its constitution 
and to congratulate Ambassador Kana- 
karatne in the name of the people of his 
nation whom he represents in our capital. 


DATA ON ENERGY CRISIS ARE 
INCOMPLETE 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to call to the attention 
of the Congress one of the fine points, 
one of the small problems that prevents 
us from getting a true and total picture 
of our energy problem. This one aspect 
of the total problem, if resolved, could 
help us to get accurate information on 
the pricing methods by the oil industry 
of this very valuable resource. 

The problem that I speak of is the 
validity and accuracy of reported infor- 
mation. With accurate information our 
international economists and petroleum 
experts in Government agencies could 
more efficiently evaluate the problem. 

In trying to answer different questions 
on the energy crisis, I have spoken with 
a variety of people. One of the most con- 
sistent difficulties facing energy and oil 
analysts is that they are forced to deal 
with many known inaccurate or incom- 
plete data without recourse. 

In doing so these specialists cannot 
serve Congress’ need for information. I 
think it is important for these people to 
have access to accurate information. 

As it stands now the information that 
everyone is working with are the statis- 
tics available through FEA. 

In the realm of pricing information, 
specifically, the main problem rests with 
the fact that FEA’s only source of price 
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information comes from the oil compa- 
nies. It is the opinion of many experts 
that this reported information could be 
more accurate. 

Let me be specific and cite an exam- 
ple. FEA gets their price information 
from the oil companies. The oil compa- 
nies in reporting the cost of their oil are 
not required to verify their figures to any 
great extent. They are required to report 
to U.S, Bureau of Customs the value of 
the crude at the foreign port of loading, 
its type and its quantity. From these fig- 
ures FEA generally derives the assumed 
cost of the oil. But these figures are 
easily inflated. 

When oil is produced, its actual cost 
of production is minimal all around the 
world. Before oil enters the international 
markets, the producing companies must 
pay royalties and taxes to the govern- 
ments in the producing countries. The 
financial aspects of these transactions 
are generally known by now. What hap- 
pens after the oil is cleared for export 
is another matter. An oil company may 
have its own tankers or it may hold 
tankers under long-term contract. Either 
way the transportation of petroleum in 
those vessels is currently an unknown 
factor in determining the actual cost of 
oil imported from foreign sources. 

Oil companies reporting to the FEA 
usually ignore “their costs” and report 
the value of their oil as if it had been 
purchased at the price of a third party 
sale. These third party sales comprise 
mostly small quantities, purchased in the 
spot market which tends to be high 
priced and where the transportation is 
also obtained at the spot freight rates 
calculated according to the AFRA— 
average freight rate assessment. Here we 
have at least two clear examples of in- 
flated prices which do not represent ac- 
tual facts. When our FEA officials and 
economists of other agencies are trying 
to arrive at a true cost of oil from which 
to begin their base calculations, they 
have only the figures that are reported 
to them by the oil companies irrespective 
of how representative they may be of the 
actual world oil market prices. 

I believe that it would be a simple 
matter to tighten up FEA regulations 
that require oil companies to report this 
information to our Government. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS ORGA- 
NIZATIONS IN ANNUAL PRESEN- 
TATION—CALLS FOR INCREASED 
SURTAX EXEMPTION AND OTHER 
REFORM TO ASSIST AMERI- 
CAN SMALL BUSINESS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Small Business Association of New 
England and other small business orga- 
nizations today delivered their annual 
presentation to Members of the House 
Small Business Committee and other 
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members of their legislative proposals 
for 1975. 

The call for action by these organiza- 
tions in 1975 is for further tax reform. 
Joining with SBANE in the presentation 
were the Independent Business Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin, the Smaller Manu- 
facturers Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Council of Smaller Enterprises of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Commending the Congress for passage 
of tax legislation which increased the 
surtax exemption to $50,000, the orga- 
nizations advocated a further increase 
to $100,000 on a continuing basis to pro- 
vide small businesses with more retained 
earnings to provide incentive for growth. 

Other recommendations included: 

Establishing uniform jurisdictional 
standards for interstate taxation to 
eliminate double taxation. 

A more flexible depreciation system to 
permit small businessmen to gear their 
depreciation allowance to business in- 
come. 

A reduction of capital gains tax rates 
to encourage long-term investment in 
small enterprises. 

Retention of Domestic International 
Sales Corps. to encourage greater par- 
ticipation by small business in the export 
market. 

Changes in estate tax laws to encour- 
age American small businesses to remain 
in business. 

Certainly these are timely and worth- 
while proposals which will be considered 
by our Small Business Committee, as well 
as by the other appropriate legislative 
committees of the House. 

I commend and congratulate the lead- 
ers, Officials and members of SBANE and 
its affiliated organizations in its Wash- 
ington program for another outstanding 
presentation and for their fine work on 
behalf of small businessmen throughout 
the Nation. 


SAFETY AND TREATMENT OF THE 
CHOGYAL OF SIKKIM 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, you 
will recall my expressions of concern for 
the safety and proper treatment of the 
Chogyal of Sikkim, whose reign was in- 
terrupted last month by the arrival of 
Indian troops. At that time I expressed 
on behalf of his American wife who is 
in this country with their two children 
the hope that the takeover would be ac- 
complished with a minimum of hardship 
and danger to those in the royal family 
remaining in Sikkim. Yesterday a Nepa- 
lese report picked up by the New York 
Times indicates the Chogyal to be ill. 
Such a report is always distressing in 
and of itself to those concerned for him, 
and who have no way of verifying or 
learning the nature or extent of illness. 
In view of recent developments, however, 
such a report carries an ominous ring be- 
yond the plain meaning of the words. I 
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would hope that appropriate reassur- 
ances might be given in the premises. 
And I have asked the State Department 
to lodge appropriate inquiries. 


MISLEADING TV ADVERTISING 


HON. GUNN McKAY 


OP UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
concerned for some time about the im- 
pact of youth-directed advertising on 
television, particularly the advertising of 
some food products. Dr. Elliott Landau, 
professor of child development at the 
University of Utah, has studied the ef- 
fect of television on children, and re- 
cently wrote an article I wish to share 
with my colleagues. His article concerns 
the possible adverse effect of some tele- 
vised food commercials on children. Dr. 
Landau feels that certain advertisements 
deceive the public by promoting prod- 
ucts with little or no nutritional value, 
and I agree with his views. His article 
deserves careful consideration by all of 
my colleagues, and I encourage them to 
examine, “False Advertising Is a Threat 
to Children.” 

The article follows: 

FALSE ADVERTISING Is A THREAT TO 
CHILDREN 
(By Dr. Eliott Landat) 

“If a child watches Just three hours of 
television on Saturday morning, two hours 
of Sunday TV shows and one hour each week- 
day of Capt. Kangaroo, he will see more than 
5,000 messages a year trying to sell him some- 
thing to eat.” 

Sc wrote Norman Clark of the Chicago 
Daily News some while ago. 

Television has become the nation’s edu- 
cator about edibles. The greatest number of 
advertisements on children’s TV shows con- 
cern foods which are the least nutritive. 

Indeed, most of the ads try to sell children, 
who are unable to distinguish truth from 
fancy, foods which are of either dubious or 
little food value. 

They are, for the most part, sugar-coated, 
chocolate-flavored cereals which are more 
like candy than food. 

The bald truth of the matter is that with- 
out advertising (to which I do not object) 
there could be no commercial TV. And it 
would indeed be foolhardy to throw the baby 
out with the water. There is too much on 
TV which is exemplary and educative. 

it is sad that manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts do not recognize a greater responsibility 
towards children. 

Again, I think that children who cannot 
detect misleading or subtle innuendo need 
to be protected, not by big government, but 
by the Intelligent and compassionate re- 
straint of those in the private sector who rec- 
ognize their responsibility towards youth. 

Lest we forget, children are great per- 
suaders, After all, one of the objects of pa- 
rental guidance is to provide the greatest 
measure of happiness possible for their 
children. 

It is almost impossible for the average 


parent to resist the persistent pleadings of 
their young for products which will make 


them “happy.” 
Thus the brilliant advertising techniques 
used to convince youngsters that they should 
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eat a particular product Hterally force them 
to apply pressures upon their parents, which 
are difficult not to heed, 

In the realm of toys and other products 
which are not ingested I have a less rabid 
antipathy. What a child eats, however, is 
what he becomes, 

What he eats affects his posterity. What 
he eats affects his functioning as a human 
being. 

What he eats makes him either a gocd or 
poor learner. 

If the last statement startles you, recollect 
that there is a direct relationship between 
protein intake and the development of brain 
cells. 


Malnourished children, either before birth 
or after, develop into humans with a lesser 
capacity to comprehend that which is taught 
them. 

It is one of the sacred trusts of both par- 
ents and community not to deceive children 
about so. vital a matter as their nutrition. 

Nutritionists today acknowledge that the 
battle is nearly lost. No longer do mothers 
have control over what their youngsters eat. 

It appears doubtful that education either 
at home cr in school can overcome the mis- 
education of TV advertising. 

One school of thought suggests that the 
government force the foods advertised on 
TV to be beefed up nutritionally so that no 
matter what children buy they can’t be led 
down any primrose path. 

My vote goes for advertisers to pledge to 
the public that they will not advertise either 
falsely or by utilizing gimmitks that deceive 
children. 


HANDICAPPED EDUCATION ACT 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, today I joined 
my colleagues in introducing a bill that 
was reported unanimously by the Select 
Subcommittee on Education and will be 
considered by the full Committee on 
Education and Labor after we return 
from the Memorial Day recess. This bill 
will go a long way toward bringing equal 
educational rights to the handicapped 
and I strongly support it with one major 
exception. 

This bill recognizes that there are 
millions of handicapped children 
throughout the United States who are 
in need of special educational and re- 
lated services but are not receiving 
them. This bill amends the existing Ed- 
ucation of the Handicapped Act by mak- 
ing it a permanent authority and con- 
tinues the commitment that we, in the 
Federal Government, have made to help- 
ing the handicapped. 

A feature of the bill which I feel is 
significant and will go a long way to- 
ward- making sure that money appro- 
priated under this legislation will go di- 
rectly to serve handicapped children 
and will not be comingled in general ed- 
ucation budgets, is the requirement that 


moneys derived from this act must be 
spent after a school district computes 


and determines the average expenditure 
for each student in that school district 
and spends that amount of money on 
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each handicapped child before these 
Federal dollars are spent. Through this 
requirement it is our intent that because 
it is so much more expensive to serve 
handicapped children than those who 
are “normal,” this money should be used 
to provide those services which are over 
and above those which any student in a 
particular school system would receive. 

The bill also includes a requirement 
for the development of individualized 
education programs for each handi- 
eapped child. This would be an educa- 
tional plan which is developed jointly by 
the local education agencies, a teacher 
involved with the specific education of 
the handicapped child, and his parents or 
guardian. The plan would include a 
statement of the child's present level of 
educational performance, a statement of 
the goals to be achieved, a statement of 
the specific services which will have to 
be provided, a projected date for initia- 
tion and duration of the services, and 
criteria and evaluation procedures for 
determining whether the objectives are 
being met. Because handicapped chil- 
dren are unique, setting up plans for each 
one makes good sense and by involving 
the parents in the development of such 
plans, the benefits begun in school hope- 
fully would be continued at home. It is 
important to point out that it is an edu- 
cational plan developed jointly, but it is 
not intended as a binding contract by 
the schools, children, and parents. 

The subcommittee took a long overdue 
step by including children with “specific 
learning disabilities” in the Federal defi- 
nition of those who are handicapped. 
States in recent years have begun to serve 
these children who are handicapped in 
every sense of the word but have always 
been classified as “other.” This change 
of belief will go a long way toward guar- 
anteeing that they will receive equal 
consideration with all others who are 
handicapped. 

The bill also includes a provision which 
specifies that the first priority for serv- 
ices under this act will go to handicapped 
children who are not now receiving an 
education or necessary special services. 
The second priority will be to handi- 
capped children who have the most se- 
vere handicaps and who are not receiv- 
ing adequate special education or related 
services. The second priority to the most 
severely handicapped means the most se- 
verely handicapped within each particu- 
lar disability category and not a judg- 
ment as to whether one type of handicap 
is more severe than another. 

Finally, the bill includes a provision 
which covers all education legislation 
and not just legislation for the handi- 
capped. As you know, the Education 
Amendments of 1974 grant Congress the 
authority to review regulations promul- 
gated by HEW for a period of 45 days 
after their publication in the Federal 
Register. Congress during this time may 
choose to issue a resolution of disap- 
proval pointing out those portions of the 
regulations which are inconsistent with 
the act or take no action. It is easily ar- 
guable that in the event Congress takes 
no action, it is implicitly consenting to 
and approving of the subject regulations. 
This provision will prevent HEW from 
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arguing that Congress inaction consti- 
tutes implied approval or consent to such 
regulations. Thus, Congress will not be 
stopped from claiming at a later date 
that the regulations are, in fact, incon- 
sistent. 

Having pointed out all of the outstand- 
ing features of the bill, in all fairness to 
my colleagues I think it is important for 
me to point out one major flaw which I 
feel must be corrected in the bill; it is 
the formula for distributing funds. While 
the bill extends the so-called Mathias 
formula for 2 more years—which author- 
izes funding at $680 million per year by 
multiplying children 3 to 21 by $8.75, in 
the third year and all of the years there- 
after, the bill contains a formula dis- 
tributing appropriated funds on the basis 
of the number of handicapped children 
in LEA who are enrolled in programs, 
and 50 percent of the national average 
for student expenditures in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Presently 3.8 million children are be- 
ing served and 50 percent of the national 
average per pupil expenditure is $625, 
totaling $2.38 billion. The net effect of 
this formula will be to give money to 
those States and school districts which 
are presently serving handicapped chil- 
dren. The more handicapped children 
are served, the more a State and LEA 
will be eligible to receive. If sufficient 
funds are not available to fully fund all 
of the eligible children, then funding for 
each State will be ratably reduced as in 
the existing law. 

Although we have set up an incentive 
for the States to serve more children, we 
tried to reduce chances of the formula 
being used as an incentive for a State to 
mislabel a child as handicapped, as we 
have set a limit on no more than 12 per- 
cent of the handicapped children as com- 
pared with all children ages 5 to 17 
within every State who may be claimed. 
At $625 per child, this would bring the 
total to $3.9 billion. 

I think the idea of establishing this 
bill as permanent authority and having 
absolutely no specific authorization fig- 
ures makes great sense, but I do have 
problems with the fact that the entitle- 
ment or the target established by the 
formula forces us to play the numbers 
game even though the bill contains a 
ratable reduction provision. I recognize 
that figures vary, but whatever estimate 
we use, we are going to have to project 
several billion dollars in authorizations. 
To me, even talking about those figures 
as a goal at this time is disastrous and 
could jeopardize the entire bill. 

I believe that the concept of distribut- 
ing money to encourage States to serve 
more handicapped children is a very pos- 
itive one. Therefore, I suggest that we use 
the idea of no specific authorization lev- 
els and distribute the money on an 
“equal” basis of those handicapped chil- 
dren served. 

The net effect of this language would 
be to meet all of the bill’s objectives, 
guarantee that no State receives less 
money than it presently does because of 
the hold-harmless language, and at the 
same time allow the Congress to rec- 
ognize that there is a need to serve more 
handicapped children, and recognize that 
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it is more expensive to serve most handi- 
capped children than normal children. 

I think it is clear that the committee 
will be unable to agree on a firm figure 
as to how much should be spent, such 
as $200 million, $680 million, $2.4 billion, 
$3.9 billion and therefore, I believe that 
the judgment will and should be ulti- 
mately made each year by the Congress 
through its normal Appropriation and 
Budget Committee process. 

I take this time to point out the merits 
of this bill as well as the problems be- 
cause I am sure that the bill will be 
coming to the floor shortly after we re- 
turn from the recess, and I think it is 
important that Members know what we 
are considering. I must stress that this 
bill is bipartisan and that all members 
of the subcommittee and particularly 
the chairman, Mr. Brapemas, have been 
thoroughly cooperative in developing the 
bill we are introducing today. I am sure 
that because of all of the positive fea- 
tures contained in the bill, we will be able 
to continue this same cooperation in de- 
veloping dollar projection levels which 
are realistic. 


STANLEY K. HATHAWAY 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Senate Interior Committee is 
voting today on the President's nomina- 
tion of former Wyoming Governor, Stan- 
ley K. Hathaway as Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. Hathaway's record as Governor 
has caused me great concern since it ap- 
pears to be in direct conflict with the 
primary interests of the Department of 
the Interior; namely, the conservation of 
our natural resources and preservation of 
wildlife. Therefore, I was recently joined 
by eight of my Democratic colleagues 
from the California delegation, GEORGE 
Brown, GEORGE DANIELSON, Ron DEL- 
LUMS, DON EDWARDS, JOHN KREBS, JOHN 
Moss, JERRY PATTERSON, and PETE STARK, 
in sending & letter to Senator HENRY M. 
Jackson, chairman of the Interior Com- 
mittee, expressing our opposition to Mr. 
Hathaway’s confirmation. I enclose for 
the Recorp, a copy of this letter and call 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1875. 
Hon, Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: We, the undersigned 
Democratic members of the California Dele- 
gation, wish to relay our concerns to you re- 
garding the President's nomination of former 
Wyoming Governor Stanley K. Hathaway to 
be Secretary of Interior. 

It is our feeling that Mr. Hathaway's rec- 
ord as Governor indicates that environmen- 
tal interests, which are key to the existence 


of the Department of Interior, would not be 
best served by his appointment. 

We would like to ilhustrate our reasoning 
on this matter. While Governor, Mr. Hatha- 


way leased every available acre of state land 
Mkely to be underlain by coal, for strip min- 
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ing, He supported the building of a jetport 
in Grand Teton National Park and advocated 
development of Yellowstone Park, while op- 
posing the establishment of any additional 
wilderness areas in the state. Mr. Hathaway 
also encouraged the U.S. Forest Service to in- 
crease the allowable timber cut in Wyoming 
and endorsed the timber industry's practice 
of clearcutting entire forests. During his 
term as Governor, Mr. Hathaway even per- 
mitted the killing of golden eagles, an en- 
dangered species. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that it is ex- 
tremely important that Cabinet officials be 
Sympathetic and responsive to the concerns 
and needs of those they serve. Mr. Hatha- 
way’s record as a vigorous proponent of un- 
controlled development does not lend itself 
to the interests which the Secretary of In- 
terior should be dedicated to safeguard. 
‘Therefore, we urge you not to confirm Stan- 
ley K. Hathaway as Secretary of Interior. 


CAPT. JOHN WILLIAM KENNEDY 
AND CAPT, GEORGE BARRY LOCK- 
HART STILL MISSING IN VIETNAM 


HON. JOSEPH L. FISHER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I am join- 
ing as a cosponsor of House Resolution 
335, a resolution establishing a select 
committee to study the problem of U.S. 
servicemen still identified as missing in 
action in Southeast Asia and the need 
for additional international inspection 
teams to determine whether there are 
servicemen still held as prisoners of war. 

In northern Virginia, as well as in 


communities throughout the country, 
there are families which still have not 
received a full accounting of their sons 
who are listed as missing in action. 


Capt. John William Kennedy and 
Capt. George Barry Lockhart are two 
servicemen from Virginia who are miss- 
ing in action. The following are brief 
biographies of these two young men. 
CAPTAIN JOHN WILLIAM “Jack” KENNEDY 


United States Air Force, EZZ ZZE. 

Born: 1 May 1947, 3804 South 13th Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 22204. 

Missing in Action—16 August 1971, South 
Vietnam/Laos. 

Captain Kennedy was flying an O-2A air- 
craft, solo, on a visual reconnaissance mission 
over Quang Tin Province, South Vietnam, on 
16 August 1971 when radio contact was lost. 
Captain Kennedy was a Forward Air Con- 
troller (FAC) Pilot, 20th Tactical Air Sup- 
port Squadron (PACAF) based in Chu Lai 
(USAF/ALO JAKE, HHC 23 Inf Div). The area 
in which he was flying was rugged mountain- 
ous terrain covered by thick jungle and a 
known location of enemy ground forces. 
There was no crash scene, no known eye 
witnesses nor any radio contact with Captain 
Kennedy. Army Intelligence reported that 
the 31st North Vietnamese Regiment was in 
the area and had an American prisoner. Be- 
cause Captain Kennedy was the only Ameri- 
can reported missing in that area that day, 
there exists the possibility he was taken 
prisoner, 

John William Kennedy, single. 

Wakefield High School, Arlington, Virginia 
1962-1965. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia 1965-1969, Civil Engineering, AF, Lt, 
Who’s Who in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 1969 Southern Conference Wrestling 
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Champion 160 lb Co-Captain Varsity Wrest- 
ling, Co-Captain Varsity Soccer, Honor Court, 
Monogram Club President, Athletic Council, 
Northern Virginia Club. Accepted into Kappa 
Alpha (W-L Un) upon graduation. 

U.S. Air Force—Active Duty, 6 October 1969, 
Undergraduate Pilot Training Program, Craig 
AF Base Selma, Alabama, received wings— 
16 October 1970.* O-2A Pilot Tng (Hurlburt) 
Eglin AF Base, Florida (Class 71-5B). * Re- 
ceived UPT Officer Training Award. 

Parents—Daniel Edward & Sally Chewning 
Kennedy, 3804 Street, Arlington, 
Virginia 520) i 

Brother—Captain Daniel Edward Kennedy, 
Jr., U.S. Air Force Pilot, Eglin AF Base, Flor- 
ida 35242 (VMI Class 1966). Wife—Kathleen 
Ann, 2 sons—Sean & Patrick. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE Barry LOCKHART 
(“Barry”) 

Born; 17 February 1947, Davis-Monthan 
Air Force Base, Tucson, Arizona. 

Missing in Action—21 December 
Hanoi, NVN. 

Captain Lockhart's B-52 aifcraft was lost 
over Hanoi on 21 December 1972 after being 
struck by a number of surface-to-air missiles. 
One member of the six-man crew was cap- 
tured after bailing out and was repatriated 
to the U.S. in March 1973. 

Captain Lockhart attended Hammond High 
School, Alexandria, Virginia, graduating in 
June 1965. At Hammond he served as a 
Forum Representative, Big Brother, and 
member of the Youth Leadership Council; 
was selected “Most Personable” student; 
lettered in Basketball, Football, and Tennis; 
and in successive years was elected Class 
Treasurer, Vice President, and President. 
Received Washington Gas Light Company 
Award as “Outstanding Junior Student.” 

Graduated United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, June 1969. While a cadet, was named to 
the Commandant’s List, the Dean's List, and 
the Superintendent’s List. Selected as Co- 
Captain of Tennis Team and won Colorado 
State Inter-Collegiate Tennis Championship 
in 1968. Commissioned 2nd Lt. U.S. Air Force, 
June 1969. 

Completed Pilot Training at Columbus 
AFB, Mississippi, in August 1970, and was 
married to Kathryn Hutchison the same 
month, After completing B-52 training at 
Castle AFB, California, was assigned to 
Blytheville, AFB, Arkansas. One combat tour 
in Southeast Asia was completed flying from 
a Thailand air base. He was near the end of 
a second tour and based at Guam when his 
aircraft was destroyed over Hanoi. 

Wife: Kathryn Hutchison Lockhart. 

Parents: George M. Lockhart, Colonel 
USAF, Retired and Margaret M. Lockhart, 
3703 Cameron Mills Road, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, 22305. Telephone: (703) 836-1408. 

Brother: Robert M. Lockhart, Alexandria, 
Virginia, 


1972, 


REFORMING THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
RETIREMENT 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker I am 
today introducing legislation that would 
reform the social security retirement test. 
Earlier this year, I joined with 39 of my 
colleagues in cosponsoring H.R. 4165, in- 
troduced by Congressman HOLLAND, 
which would increase to $3,600 the 
amount of outside earnings permitted an 
individual without any reduction in 
social security benefits. 
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Today, I am introducing another meas- 
ure to aid the 3 million people who suffer 
reduced benefits under the current 
retirement test. 

The bill is composed of two parts: A 
liberalization of the present withhold- 
ing rate, and a new provision which al- 
lows individuals to deduct social security 
taxes from their gross earnings before 
their benefit reduction is determined. 

The first of these modifications would 
decrease the rate at which benefits are 
withheld by establishing three levels of 
earnings that would be subject to differ- 
ent reductions in benefits, Under present 
law, if a beneficiary under age 72 earns 
more than the annual exempt amount— 
$2,520 in 1975—there is a corresponding 
reduction in their benefits at the rate of 
$1 in benefits for each $2 in earnings 
above that amount. 

The new, three-tier system would be 
implemented as follows: 

The first tier would include all earn- 
ings up to the annual exempt amount. 
There would, as under the present law, 
be no reduction in benefits from these 
earnings, 

The second tier would include earn- 
ings between the annual exempt amount 
and twice this amount. For example, this 
tier would include all earnings between 
$2,520 and $5,040 in 1975, The withhold- 
ing rate for this level of earnings would 
be $1 in benefits for every $3 in earnings, 
as opposed to the 1-to-2 ratio currently 
employed. 

The third tier would include all earn- 
ings above the second tier—twice the 
exempt amount. These earnings would 
be subject to the present withholding 
rate. 

It should be mentioned here that the 
automatic adjustment of the exempt 
amount would also increase the limits of 
the three tiers, in order to keep the earn- 
ings levels consistent with general wage 
rates. 

The second revision in the present 
test, as mentioned earlier, allows indi- 
viduals to deduct their social security 
taxes from their gross earnings before 
their benefit reduction is cetermined. 

Currently, social security recipients 
with earnings above the exempt amount 
are subject to Federal income, social se- 
curity, State, and local taxation. The 
greatest inequity occurs in the payment 
of social security taxes, when an indi- 
vidual’s payments into the social security 
trust fund are included in the “gross 
earnings” method of determination and 
actually result in a reduction of social 
security benefits. The second reform I 
have proposed will eliminate this injus- 
tice. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
present retirement test actually discour- 
ages work by industrious people who 
wish to supplement their social security 
benefits. When the effects of Federal in- 
come, social security, State and local 
taxes, as well as benefit withholding, are 
taken into account, it is clear that the 
honest work of these people yields little 
additional net income. 

In addition, it seems to me that low- 
income individuals are the most adverse- 
ly affected by the present law. In most 
cases, these people have no private in- 
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surance, pensions, or large savings ac- 
counts to supplement their social secu- 
rity benefits. I believe that the withhold- 
ing rate liberalization, coupled with the 
social security tax deduction, will pro- 
vide the 3 million people affected by the 
retirement test with some degree of fi- 
nancial relief. 

The cost of these modifications is not 
high. Actuaries of the Social Security 
Administration estimate the cost of the 
three-tier system at $0.6 billion for the 
first calendar year. The implementation 
of the second reform would require sub- 
stantially less. When weighed against 
the potential benefits these do not ap- 
pear to be unreasonable sums. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the finan- 
cial security of millions of Americans is 
often dependent upon their ability to 
supplement their social security benefits. 
We must not discourage retired, dis- 
abled, or other recipients from seeking 
gainful employment in order to main- 
tain a respectable standard of living. 

It is my belief that we in the Congress 
have an overriding responsibility to pro- 
tect these Americans from the specter 
of financial disaster. I believe that the 
legislation I have introduced today will 
significantly aid in the achievement of 
that goal. 


EDITORIALS FAVOR STRIP MINE 
OVERRIDE 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
White House briefing on Monday in 
which the veto of H.R. 25 was an- 
nounced, Members of Congress have been 
subjected to substantial pressure to sus- 
tain the veto. Much of the information 
put forth in the past few days in sup- 
port of the veto is misleading and inac- 
curate. A number of fine newspapers 
across the country have not swallowed 
the administration arguments and I am, 
therefore, inserting these editorials 
which appeared today, in the RECORD: 
[From the New York Times, May 21, 1975] 

Srrr MINE VETO 

In again vetoing a bill to regulate the strip 
mine industry, President Ford demonstrates 
a remarkable indifference to the harm that 
such mining inflicts upon the nation’s land 
and water. Mountain streams choked with 
sit, underground water tables poisoned by 
acid runoff, trees and grass uprooted and 
bulldozed aside, whole hillsides of topsoil 
and vegetation turned into slag heaps and 
sent sliding into the adjoining valley—these 
are some of the deadly scars that uncon- 
trolled strip mining has already made upon 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and southern Ohio. 

The bill that Mr. Ford has now vetoed— 
like a similar measure he rejected in a pocket 
veto in December—would impose but mini- 
mal safeguards; but we strongly believe that 
it is far better than no law at all. 

The alarmist projections in President 
Ford's veto message about increased oil im- 
ports, higher utility rates, and loss of jobs 
have no dependable factual base. The mes- 
sage almost reads as if it were written by a 
utilities lobbyist. 

Much of the coal land in the West that ts 
to be strip-mined is owned by energy con- 
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glìomerates that already have oll and gas 
holdings. Since the Arab oil boycott of No- 
vember, 1973, some of these companies be- 
lieve that they can get their way on every 
issue involving the rapid exploitation of re- 
sources by raising the cry "energy crisis,” 
In echoing their propaganda in behalf of 
strip mining, President Ford runs counter to 
the opinion of the public and of Congress. 
The House should respond today by moving 
to override the veto and to enact into law 
protection against strip mines that is essen- 
tial and long overdue. 


[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1975} 
ỌVERRDING THE STRIP Ming VETO 

In vetoing the strip mine bill yesterday, 
the President did more than side with an 
industry that has shown a consistent disre- 
gard for the land. Mr. Pord also showed that 
he had little appreciation for the fairminded 
efforts that Congress made in putting White 
House-requested compromises into the bill. 
It isn’t as though the legislation that was ve- 
toed last December was unusually harsh. It 
wasn't. And it isn't as though Congress came 
back this time with a tougher bill. Instead, 
more than half the changes recommended 
by the White House since the last veto were 
made. 

In vetoing the weakened legislation, Mr. 
Ford has chosen to gamble that he can sus- 
tain an override by Congress. A vote is sched- 
uled today in the House. All indications sug- 
gest that the vote will be close; on the mer- 
its of the arguments in favor of the bill, we 
support an override. Mr. Ford did not come 
forward with a persuasive case in his veto 
message. He said, for example, that jobs will 
be lost by the bill, but this contradicts what 
the former Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
Morton testified last February—that the land 
reclamation provisions will lead to a net gain 
in employment. It also goes against the ex- 
perience in many states that have strip mine 
laws. It is ironic that the President discusses 
job losses, when over the years large num- 
bers of workers in the coalfields have lost 
their employement as the industry turned 
increasingly from deep mining to strip min- 
ing. Mr. Ford predicts that consumers will be 
paying higher electric bills, but as Rep. Mor- 
ris Udall (D-Ariz.) points out, “increased 
utility bills are a product of the price of oil 
and coal which have been artificially inflated. 
If anything, coal companies are concerned 
that reclamation methods may cut into their 
excessive profits.” The President believes that 
coal production will be unnecessarily re- 
duced; again, experience In such places as 
Pennsylvania suggests a different outcome. 

In sum, the President has made no argu- 
ments in his veto message that have not 
been thoroughly debated in the past five years 
in Congress. If any element In the debate 
has been missing, it has been an awareness 
among some of those who have been against 
strip mining that conservation legislation 
means more than merely stopping the ex- 
cesses of a given industry. It also means get- 
ting the message to the consumers of such 
fuels as coal that the old ways of thought- 
less energy consumption are over and no one 
will be exempt from paying the new costs. 
In the case of strip mining, the excesses of 
the industry have been large and it would 
be less than honest to pretend that the rem- 
edy will not be expensive. But these costs 
are a necessary investment in the repair and 
preservation of the American countryside. 
They need not impede coal production. On 
the contrary, the purpose of this legislation is 
to make expanded production compatible 
with the values of conservation. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 21, 1975} 
Goop VETO To OVERRIDE 


The strip-mine reclamation bill already 
Was in the words of environmentalists a 
“lowest common denominator,” even before 
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President Ford vetoed it yesterday. So the 
hope of presidential approval of a substitute 
measure that might provide even minimal 
protection against the ravages of strip min- 
ing are nil. The last hope to protect Ameri- 
ca’s coal regions seems to be to override, 
the veto. The Senate seems all but certain 
to override, and the chances in the House 
seem reasonably good, the original House 
vote having been 293 to 115—21 more votes 
than needed to override. But opponents of 
the bill can be expected to mobilize in force, 
and it is certainly no time for sponsors to 
be complacent. 

The vetoed bill is a modest measure which 
would prohibit strip mining only where land 
clearly is shown to be non-reclaimable. It 
would, as well impose a tax on coal produc- 
tion to produce revenue for reclamation of 
areas already stripped, and would establish 
minimum reclamation standards for new 
strip mines. It would place federal respon- 
sibility with the Interior Department instead 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
clearly a concession to the energy companies, 
which have always found Interior more 
manipulable than EPA. In his veto message, 
President Ford listed what he said was the 
bill’s high cost to consumers, the need for 
new energy sources and the bill's potential 
for causing a loss of 36,000 coal-mining jobs 
as his reasons for disapproval. These same 
reasons were given last year when the Presi- 
dent pocket-vetoed a similar measure, but 
they don’t stand up. Before last year’s bill 
passed Congress, the then Federal Energy 
Administrator, John T. Sawhill, made this 
clear in testimony which showed the coal 
industry data backing these allegations was 
shaky at best. 

There is no doubt, of course, that some 
of the costs of reclamation would be passed 
along to consumers. Why shouldn't they be? 
The real costs of strip mining are now well 
documented; they include mountainsides 
sliding into valleys, agricultural land taken 
permanently out of production and large 
areas blighted by the “spoil banks” that are 
the left-overs of strip mining. There is no 
excuse for letting this destruction continue, 
and energy producers and users should be 
willing to pay what it costs to prevent it. 
The costs prescribed by the conference bill 
would be relatively modest, in line with the 
modest aims of the bill. Passage of the bill 
over the President's veto seems to offer the 
nation a small way to assert some balance 
betwen environmental protection and the 
quest for new energy sources. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 21, 1975] 
Srare MINING: THE Evmence Is THERE 


President Ford's arguments, in vetoing the 
strip-mining bill, were clearly and simply 
put: The legislation would decrease coal pro- 
duction (anywhere from 40 million to 162 
million tons a year); reduce the number of 
mining jobs (36,000 to 40,000); boost utility 
prices (up to 18%), and increase oil imports, 
making the nation more dependent on for- 
eign oil. Ford said, “when we already are 
epay dependent and dangerously vulner- 
able.” 

Supporters of the bill discount each of 
these arguments. They argue: Coal produc- 
tion, which already exceeds the market de- 
mand by 10%, would not lag because the 
government already has leased rights to 15.5 
billions tons of coal; jobs would actually in- 
crease because of reclamation provisions of 
the bill; production costs would increase 
no more than 10%, if that, and coal price 
increases have been following, not preceding, 
oil price increases. They concede that some 
coal in the vast coal reserve areas of the 
West would be locked up, but not enough 
to harm the nation’s efforts to become energy 
self-sufficient. 

Ford vetoed a similar strip-mining measure 
last December, and the House and Senate, 
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which passed the present bill by wide mar- 
gins, made a number of concessions to the 
Administration. 

One key compromise was to permit mining 
in the croplands and alluvial valleys of the 
West with the provision that these fragile 
areas should be protected to the maximum 
extent possible. Principally, the bill wouid 
require coal operators to restore mined land 
to productive use. It also would levy a tax 
of up to 35 cents a ton on coal to pay for 
the restoration of abandoned strip-mining 
excavations, most of them in Appalachia. 

The weight of the arguments over strip- 
mining regulation clearly favors supporters 
of the bill, and the evidence that is most 
convincing is the history of unregulated 
strip mining in Appalachia. The devastation 
wreaked on the land there is beyond argu- 
ment, and is the main impetus behind the 
five-year congressional fight to safeguard the 
West from the same fate. 

Our energy needs demand the use of our 
natural resources, but their destruction can 
no longer be tolerated. Congress should over- 
ride Ford's veto. 


IMPACT OF THE HOUSING 
TAX CREDIT 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, an article 
from Sunday’s Minneapolis Tribune dis- 
cussed the impact of the housing tax 
credit on the Minneapolis area. The gen- 
eral conclusion of the article is that while 
there are isolated situations were the 
credit is a spur to housing sales, in gen- 
eral the credit is not having a significant 
impact. The indication is that there is 
not a large unsold housing inventory in 
the area to be effected by the credit. 
Problem areas seem to be defining “under 
construction” and “lowest price.” Build- 
ers want a change in the law requiring 
that the lowest price provision be limited 
to lowest price since January 1, 1975, or 
some comparable date. 

One significant fact not discussed by 
the article is the construction given “low- 
est price” by the IRS. They are constru- 
ing this provision very strictly. The cri- 
teria they are using is that is the house 
in question could have been purchased on 
the lot in question at any earlier time at 
a lower price, the credit does not obtain. 
This means that large subdivisions with 
several models where buyers select a lot 
and the model to be built on the lot will 
generally not be eligible for the credit. 

The article follows: 

Hovstnc Tax CREDIT, WHILE CONFUSING, Is 
A Boom To SOME 
(By Robert J. Hagen) 

The $2,000 housing-tax credit signed into 
law about two months ago has been a boom 
to some builders in the Twin Cities, but it 
also has created a lot of confusion and some 
hard feelings. The credit, a part of the $23- 
billion tax-cut bill passed in March, was de- 
signed to spur purchases from a backlog ot 
unsold, new housing units. 

A spot survey of builders in the Twin 
Cities, where the new homes inventory is 
very small campared with other parts of the 
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country, indicates that the credit is accom- 
plishing that objective. 

At Pemtom, Inc., for example, about 16 or 
25 sales in the last three weeks are believed 
to be a result of the housing tax credit. 

“It’s given us a pretty good spurt,” said 
Joe Johnson, Pemtom’s marketing manager, 
“but it’s not as good as we thought it would 
be. There seems to be an awful lot of mis- 
understanding in the consumer’s mind about 
this.” 

Basically, the law says that a buyer of a 
home that has never before been occupied 
must buy it between March 13 and Jan. 1, 
1976, in order to deduct 5 percent—up to 
$2,000—of the purchase price from his 1975 
taxes. 

The home must serve as the buyers’ prin- 
cipal residence, rather than his vacation 
home or a rental property. 

Prospective home buyers aren’t the only 
ones perplexed by the housing credit provi- 
sion. Builders find several obscurities in the 
law’s language. 

Gene Holderness compares the law to a 
contest in which the referee throws the ball 
onto the field and then goes home, leaving 
the players to wonder about the rules of the 
game. 

“And when you call the ref—the Internal 
Revenue Service—at home to ask about some 
gray area in the rules,” said Holderness, vice 
president and general manager of The Drey- 
fus Interstate Development Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Lennar Corp., Miami, “he 
says, ‘I don't know what to tell you, but I'll 
ask Washington.’ Well, who knows when 
you'll get an answer from Washington?” 

Depending on the complexity of the ques- 
tion, it could take a good while. 

A spokesman for the district IRS office in 
St. Paul, which didn’t get any additional 
staff to handle the added responsibility of 
the housing credit, said, “If a person calls 
with a question on a real gray area, maybe 
we can clear it up, but sometimes about all 
we can do ts tell him that’s the law.” 

“If he writes us for an Interpretation, it 
could take up to two months for him to get 
an answer. If he decides to write Washing- 
ton for a ruling, it could take six months to 
a year.” 

Two parts of the law that have caused 
builders the most exasperation are those 
that say construction on a home must have 
begun before March 26, 1975, for it to quali- 
fy for the credit, and that the builder must 
certify he sold it for the lowest price at 
which it ever was offered for sale. 

The IRS appears to have cleared up many 
of the questions about what qualifies as 
“construction”, by saying on April 9 that 
meeting that requirement demands more 
than drilling to determine soil conditions, 
preparation of architect’s sketches, obtain- 
ing a building permit or grading the land. 

Physical work of “a significant amount”, 
like digging footings, excavation of the site 
or similar work, must have been done prior 
to March 26 for the home to qualify, the 
IRS said. 

The IRS is still working on final regula- 
tions, and uncertainties will remain until 
they are complete. Meanwhile, the IRS has 
tried to shed some light on the law’s dark 
areas by issuing a “technical information re- 
lease” in April and by expressing a willing- 
ness to take questions by telephone. 

Builders, however, are still bedeviled by 
the phrase, “lowest price ever offered.” Oh, 
they know what it means; they just don’t 
like it. 

“This causes us trouble,” said Ted Glas- 
rud, president of Ted Glasrud & Associates, 
Inc., which is primarily a builder of condo- 
miniums and townhouses in St. Paul, “on a 
unit that we've had standing vacant for, 
say, & year. 

“Over those months, we've had to carry 
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the taxes, insurance and financing on it, so 
it’s likely that we've had to raise the price 
on it once or twice to keep up with those 
costs. 

“Now, in order to qualify it for the tax 
credit, we have to roll the price back. We're 
taking a loss on it if we want it to qualify.” 

Although the “lowest price” provision 
means that some builders may lose mony if 
they want certain homes to qualify, violating 
the provision could cost them eyen more 
dearly. 

The law says that a false certification en- 
titles the buyer to collect from the seller three 
times the difference between what he paid for 
a home and the excess price he was charged, 
plus attorney’s fees. 

In addition to the civil action for damages, 
the seller would be liable to criminal pros- 
ecution. 

As a result of the penalty, builders say they 
are being extremely cautious. 

“We don’t want any legal difficulties or ad- 
verse publicity,” said Glasrud. “We've got 
enough trouble now, with the housing mar- 
ket the way it is.” 

Instead of the “lowest price” provision, 
builders suggest that a more reasonable ap- 
proach would be to require the home to be 
sold for the price it carried on a specific date, 
as January 1. They hope Congress will amend 
the law to that effect. 

The housing credit has been a source of 
irritation to some buyers, too, particularly 
those who bought homes before March 13, 
Some who are closing deals now that were 
made earlier are dismayed at losing the 
credit. A few argue, usually unsuccessfully, 
for a price rollback. 

A spokesman for the builder said, however, 
that he agreed to let three buyers switch 
their purchases from sites that didn’t qualify 
for the credit to sites that do. 

Some buyers may find that the tax credii 
they qualify for is smaller than the one they 
expected. 

A spokesman for the IRS points out that 
the small print in the housing credit law 
requires that the capital gain an owner real- 
izes on the sale of his present house must 
be subtracted from the purchase price of 
his new house before computing the tax 
credit. 

Thus, a person who paid $20,000 for his 
home a few years ago and who sells it today 
for $40,000 has a $20,000 capital gain. If he 
buys a new home for $40,000, he must de- 
duct his capital gain from the purchase price, 
leaving him with a tax basis of $20,000. 

In such a case, the IRS says, the 5 percent- 
tax credit is only $1,000. 

Home buyers who can afford to buy more 
expensive homes are likely to get the full 
tax credit. 

Although the effect of the housing credit 
may be significant for selected builders in the 
Twin Cities, it appears to be of lesser impor- 
tance to the area’s new housing market as 
a whole. 

“Builders in this area got burned a few 
years ago by building on spec,” said a spokes- 
man for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) in St. Paul. “Now, 
instead of putting up homes and speculating 
that there'll be someone willing and able 
to buy them, most builders here sell them 
first and then build them.” 

The available statistics, which are of the 
roughest kind, indicate that although few 
Twin Cities builders have single-family 
homes in inventory, some have condomin- 
iums and townhouses available, but appar- 
ently not a burdensome number. 

“We've had a dozen sales out of about 25 
that we can trace to the tax credit,” said 
Glasrud, “and we have about 125 condomin- 
iums and about 50 townhouses in inventory. 
They're not hurting us, but moving them 
at least makes our bank happy.” 
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TRIBUTE TO ALPHONSE D'AN- 
DREA—LEADER AND FRIEND OF 
THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN COM- 
MUNITY 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on June 8, 
my dear friend and close associate Al- 
phonse d’Andrea will be awarded the 
1975 Man of the Year Award by the 
National Council of Columbia Associa- 
tions. It will be my distinct honor and 
privilege as president of this organiza- 
tion which represents over 125,000 Ital- 
ian-Americans in civil service, to present 
Al with this award. 

Al D'Andrea and the National Council 
of Columbians have almost become one 
in the same. Al has served with high dis- 
tinction as executive secretary of the 
association for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, and during these years has amassed 
an enormous number of friends and asso- 
ciates many of whom will join with me 
in honoring him on June 8. 

Alphonse D'Andrea has dedicated most 
of his life to civil service. He entered 
municipal service in 1939 and was a ca- 
reer employee of the New York Depart- 
ment of Social Service for the next 31 
years. Throughout his years in civil serv- 
ice Al worked tirelessly to improve the 
quality of life for all Italian American 
civil servants. In his tenure in the Na- 
tional Council of Columbia Associations 
Al has served as my primary administra- 
tive associate maintaining close liaison 
with our branches across the Nation. His 
success in the association is owed a great 
deal to his dependable, thorough, and ef- 
ficient work which has resulted in his 
initiation of many projects of enormous 
benefit to all of us in the association. 
His educational training which includes 
both a law and business degree have 
served him well during his many years 
of service. 

Al’s exemplary work on behalf of the 
Italian American community have gar- 
nered him numerous awards. He has 
served as president of the Department of 
Welfare Columbia Association: He was 
honored with the prestigious Star of Sol- 
idarity Award presented by the Italian 
Government. He was also the recipient of 
the man of the year award from the 
Housing Police Columbia Association and 
the first merit award from the Flushing, 
N.Y. Post Office Columbia Association. 

Yet this award Al will receive on June 
8 is perhaps the one he will covet the 
most for it is the all Columbia Associa- 
tion which are presenting Al their highest 
award for.1975. There is no one. more 
willing to receive this award than Al and 
as one who has worked closely with him 
over the past quarter century, it will give 
me an immense amount of pleasure to 
present Al with this award. 

Al D’Andrea is a man of great warmth 
and affection totally dedicated to work- 
ing on behalf of Italian Americans. He 
has close friends across the Nation and 
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around the world. He is a man of enor- 
mous talent and endless energy. He is a 
man worthy the highest praise and re- 
spect from all of us who have benefitted 
from both his work and his person. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a rare honor to be 
able to pay tribute to a man of the cali- 
ber of Al D’Andrea. I am proud to count 
him among my closest friends and I cher- 
ish long our friendship and close associa- 
tion in the national council. I extend to 
him my heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes for continued good health 
and I hope that we in the National Coun- 
cil of Columbia Association will have the 
benefit of Al’s wisdom and dedications 
for years to come. 


CLAUDE PEPPER’S TAPESTRY OF 
HISTORY 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years our colleague CLAUDE PEPPER has 
served the people of Florida as Senator, 
private citizen, and Representative. First 
elected to the Senate in 1936, CLAUDE was 
a distinguished advocate of progressive 
legislation during the administrations of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. His 
expertise in both international matters 
and domestic affairs was visible during 
his terms in the Senate as a member 
of the Foreign Relations, Labor, and 
Commerce Committees, among others. 

In 1963, after 12 years as an author 
and attorney, CLAUDE PEPPER returned to 
the Congress as a representative from 
south Florida. Reelected to every Con- 
gress since then—he has proven himself 
worthy of the people’s support through 
his work on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and, more recently, the 
Rules Committee of the House. During 
the 91st, 92d, and 93d Congresses, CLAUDE 
was chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Crime. 

All this is said as introduction to a 
fine article written by Bob Wiedrich of 
the Chicago Tribune which appeared in 
the Miami Herald on May 17. It is, in- 
deed, fortunate for Floridians that 
CLAUDE PEPPER continues to represent 
them in the House of Representatives. 
I am. pleased to share Mr. Wiedrick’s 
article with our colleagues: 

CLAUDE PEPPER'S TAPESTRY OF HISTORY 

(By Bob Wiedrich) 

He sits in an office surrounded by the 
memorabilia of 27 years on Capitol Hill and 
brings to life historic moments with power- 
ful men who left their indelible mark on 
mankind. 

Claude Pepper, 73, was a member of the 
United States Senate for 14 years during 
some of its most tumultuous moments and 
has been a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the last 13 years. 

A Florida Democrat, ex-Alabama farm boy, 
Harvard Law School graduate, expert on 
foreign relations, innoyator of lend-lease in 
World War II, and a man whose memory 
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has been neither dimmed by time nor politi- 
cal defeat and whose recollections are as 
vivid as the tapestry of history against which 
they are displayed: 

A God-defying Josef Stalin quoting the 
words of Jesus Christ in a perhaps unwit- 
ting prophecy of the Cold War in 1945. 

An arrogant Adolf Hitler glaring his irri- 
tation at an imagined social snub in a Mu- 
nich beer hall in 1938. 

Orville Wright, the unassuming aviation- 
pioneer, humbly seeking congressional sup- 
port to link National Aviation Day to his 
birthday in the hope of giving a boost to 
the industry. 

And intimate moments with men like 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. John- 
son, and Richard Nixon—other names that 
have heavily influenced the twists and turns 
of history in the lifetime of this man's 
public service. 

We spent a quiet evening with Rep. Pepper 
among a roomful of equally prominent Wash- 
ington diners not far from the legislative 
halls where this most eloquent of Roosevelt's 
New Deal defenders has spent his political 
life. 

We had learned of his cameo tale involving 
Indochina’s Ho Chi Minh futilely seeking 
American support against the French at a 
time when United States policy toward 
Southeast Asia was being casually assembled 
because of more pressing demands of inter- 
national diplomacy immediately after World 
War II. We wanted to hear more. 

The incident with Soviet Premier Josef 
Stalin occurred in the Kremlin in 1945. 
George F. Kennan, the American minister 
to Moscow, and Andrei Vishinsky, deputy 
commissar for foreign affairs, also were 
present. 

Pepper inquired of the Soviet dictator why 
their countries could not work in harmony 
for peace as they had for victory during the 
war. Stalin, a cold-blooded political killer 
who had once studied for the Georgian Or- 
thodox priesthood, grimly replied in what 
proved to be a prophecy of the Cold War: 

“During the war, we were tied by a com- 
mon enemy. Now, that tie no longer exists. 
Christ said, ‘Seek and ye shall find.’” 

What sacrilegious blasphemy from the ty- 
rant who had been expelled from the monas- 
tery at Tiflis as a young man for his Com- 
munist leanings. 

It was in 1938 that then Sen. Pepper, a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, yisited Nazi Germany while a 
delegate to an Interparliamentary Union 
meeting at the Hague. And it was then, after 
watching Hitler, Hermann Goering, and Ru- 
dolf Hess march at the head of 22,000 Brown 
Shirts, that he incurred the Fuehrer’s ire. 

Obviously, Hitler knew that was a United 
States senator and his wife seated at a 
nearby table in Munich. And also obviously 
the Nazi leader made no effort to disguise his 
anger when the Peppers departed before Hit- 
ler himself elected to leave, an unwitting vio- 
lation of an unspoken rule. 

But across the room, their eyes met and 
Pepper recalls giving the German dictator a 
courtly bow. That didn’t soothe Hitler's ruf- 
fled feelings. But it made Pepper feel tri- 
umphant. 

It was a rewarding evening with Rep. 
Claude Pepper of Miami, who works in an 
office whose high-ceilinged walls are covered 
with a spell-binding montage of events in 
his career. 

History stalks those walls through the 
framed letters and personal messages of fam- 
ous personages and the photographs of world 
leaders in their prime. But it really comes 
alive when Claude Pepper starts to speak. 
And we recommend it as a great way to spend 
an evening. 


PROPOSAL 


HON. JOSEPH L. FISHER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
proposal for a candidate U.S. aid policy 
for Vietnam and Cambodia at the re- 
quest of Marshal Jamison, Ph. D., con- 
sultant, educational technologies and 
systems, 

This proposal does not necessarily re- 
fiect my point of view, but I did want to 
bring it to the attention of my colleagues. 
Dr. Jamison offers his analysis for dis- 
cussion purposes to the Members of 
Congress and their staffs. Dr. Jamison 
has been associated with the RAND 
Corp. and the Mitre Corp., and spent 20 
years with the U.S. Air Force. 

The proposal follows: 

Nore on A CANDIDATE U.S. Aro POLICY FOR 
VIETNAM AND CAMBODIA 
(By Marshall Jamison) 

Historically the United States has aided 
defeated nations. There is, however, no prec- 
edent for reconstruction aid in a situation 
like the current one in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, despite the need. Our Secretary of 
State has properly pointed out the respon- 
sibilities of the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to furnish aid to 
Vietnam; however, there is likely to be a 
major disparity between the humanitarian 
need and the resources furnished by the So- 
viet Union and People’s Republic of China. 

The analysis that follows looks at the prop- 
osition that the United States, irrespective 
of the actions of other nations, provide sub- 
stantial aid to the new Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodian governments. The analysis includes 
a rationale for making this reconstruction 
investment. Although such action would be 
unconventional and probably unexpected, 
there is some basis for believing that the 
investment would be as much an opportunity 
as an obligation. 

The analysis makes no attempt to assess 
rightness or wrongness of the past policies 
and actions of the U.S., Soviet Union, Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China or the several key 
entities in Vietnam. It is clear that divergent 
views have been held strongly and sincerely. 
The matter of responsibilities assessment 
must surely be a complex one; fortunately, 
its resolution does not seem to be essential 
for determining whether or not the U.S. 
should participate in the humanitarian re- 
construction of Vietnam. 

Throughout this “analysis note” the word, 
“Yietnam,” means the future government 
or governments of all of Vietnam, and the 
analysis and recommendations apply, gen- 
erally, to Cambodia as well. 

A, FEATURES OF A CANDIDATE U.S. POLICY 
TOWARD VIETNAM 

1. The U.S. would recognize the govern- 
ments of Vietnam and Cambodia in the near 
future and establish full diplomatic ties as 
quickly as this can be agreed upon. This 
would furnish one mechanism for monitor- 
ing the application of U.S. reconstruction aid 
(others are mentioned later). 

2. The U.S, would provide a substantial 
sum (perhaps on the order of $0.5 billion to 
$1.0 billion per year for about a three year 
period; or perhaps an amount approximately 
equal to that which we allocate for the care 
and adjustment of the refugees from Viet- 
nam) for Vietnamese reconstruction. Aid 
areas of emphasis would include health, 
with special attention to physical rehabili- 
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tation, agricultural development, reforesta- 
tion and general economic development, 

Although the provision of substantial sums 
would be consistent with the basic need and 
the probable shortfall of resources from 
other nations, an alternative, lower cost pro- 
gram could be instiuted with relatively lower 
sums, Such a program would also have many 
of the desirable effects noted in Section B. 
later on. 

3. The reconstruction aid would be “no- 
strings-attached” except that resources 
would be stipulated for use only for the 
general human and economic development 
objectives noted above. 

We would be willing to channel the re- 
sources through other nations and/or 
through international agencies, allowing 
Vietnam freedom to procure human and de- 
velopment aid wherever desired. We would, 
however, invite Vietnam to prepare a “shop- 
ping list” of materials and services desired 
from the United States. 

4. A feature worth exploring would be a 
joint U.S.-Soviet Union-People’s Republic of 
China “Reconstruction Aid for Vietnam” 
program. Such a joint program would con- 
comitantly promote reconciliation and good 
will among the donor nations, nations that 
had supported Vietnamese sides during the 
period of conflict. While difficult to institute, 
the ends served might not be too different 
from those expected from the forthcoming 
U.S.-Soviet Union space link-up, past and 
present gift and cultural exchanges between 
the U.S. and the People’s Republic of China, 
etc. 

5. The reconstruction and development re- 
sources would be allocated in periodic (short 
period) installments, Thus, although Viet- 
nam would have freedom to use the resources 
as desired within a broad area of non-mili- 
tary human and reconstruction areas, the 
U.S. would retain the option of withholding 
allocations in case (1) the resources are gross- 
ly misdirected, or (il) it becomes apparent for 
whatever reason that it is not in the U.S. in- 
terest to continue the reconstruction aid. 


B. RATIONALE AND PREDICTED EFFECTS OF A POL- 
ICY OF AID AND RECOGNITION 

1, Possible Negative Effects— 

(a) It is clear that providing human and 
economic resources will strengthen Vietnam 
generally, including militarily. It also seems 
probable that Vietnam will continue to sup- 
port actions that aim toward governments in 
Laos and Thatland that would be strongly 
favorable toward Vietnam. However, relative 
to other resources available in any event to 
Vietnam (military hardware, personnel, non- 
U.S.-related economic resources, physical 
proximity to Laos and Thailand, etc.) the 
U.S. humanitarian, economic and reconstruc- 
tion aid would not likely make the difference 
between success and non-success of possible 
Vietnam military and political ambitions in 
southeastern Asia. The risk that we would be 
taking in this area is likely to be more than 
offset by probable positive effects cited later. 

As noted earlier, in the case of gross mis- 
direction of U.S.-furnished resources we 
could exercise our continuing option of with- 
holding further allocations. Related to this 
point we should note, realistically, that there 
will be numerous areas of disagreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Vietnam in the years 
ahead and our policy in respect of aid should 
be to avoid using its withholding as an open 
or veiled threat in the resolution of those 
differences. The option to withhold would be 
reserved for gross misdirection of the aid 
or other extremely serious circumstance. 

(b) It seems nearly certain that a number 
of Americans would not be pleased at aiding 
a recent enemy, and particularly one that 
we did not succeed in defeating. This num- 
ber of displeased Americans can be reduced 
to a minimum, I believe, if the recognition 
and reconstruction policy decisions are joint- 
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ly made and supported by Congress and the 
Administration; and if the policies are pre- 
sented fully and candidly (and a number of 
times) to the U.S. public. 

(c) At all times, but particularly during 
the present period of economic difficulty most 
Americans will not be enthusiastic toward 
additional foreign aid. However, in the case 
of reconstruction aid for Vietnam many per- 
sons may sense and welcome an opportu- 
nity for reconciliation. As noted at A.2, the 
American people might accept as reasonable 
aid to Vietnamese in Vietnam at a dollar lev- 
el that would be approximately equal to the 
aid for Vietnamese who have left Vietnam. 
It seems likely that the aid would reach 
more of the disabled than were able to leave 
as refugees; it is possible that financial re- 
sources will go further, dollar for dollar, in 
the Vietnamese economic environment; and 
while there would be the one-time financial 
outlay, there would not be the continuing 
effect of employment and total population 
in the U.S. 

2. Probable Positive Effects— 

(a) The primary positive effect would be 
humanitarian relief for millions of the 40-4- 
million Vietnamese population, physical re- 
construction, reforestation and economic 
development. Some Americans probably be- 
lieve that we have an obligation to assist in 
reconstruction; others, while sincerely be- 
lieving that the U.S. has no obligation to 
Vietnam, would agree that there are serious 
human and development needs that the U.S. 
in its best tradition, might properly help 
with. 

(b) Aid to Vietnam would promote wound- 
healing of several kinds: between Vietnam- 
ese and the U.S., among our allies, between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and domestically in 
the U.S. among Americans who hold diyer- 
gent views about the Vietnam war. 

(c) With the demonstrated U.S. good will 
and “no-strings-attached” resources will 
come at least some degree of influence. The 
probability would seem to be high that our 
influence and relations with Vietnam will be 
stronger if we are participating in recon- 
struction there, even if only through the 
furnishing of resources through third parties. 

(d) One of the influences that we would 
like to have is to cause moderation in the 
treatment of several hundred thousand 
Vietnamese citizens that could not be evac- 
uated, and whom the U.S. Government con- 
sidered to be seriously threatened. If an im- 
portant part of U.S. aid were to be channeled 
through other nation(s), mutually accept- 
able to the U.S. and Vietnam and selected 
from among those nations known by us to 
generally share our view with respect to 
moderation about reprisal against political 
opponents, then even with no strings at- 
tached to the aid we could expect some added 
influence through the intermediary nations. 

(e) Related to selection of an “other na- 
tion” as an aid channel, our list of accept- 
able candidates could include only those that 
also would be opposed to future Vietnamese 
Government interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of other southeastern Asia nations 
(though perhaps, realistically, we must ac- 
cept as fait accompli the Pathet Lao domi- 
nance of Laos). 

(f) A policy of immediate recognition and 
financial support would be & policy of non- 
coyness, logic and courage. We have less area 
of potential conflict with the future Viet- 
nam than we have with the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China, and it 
would not seem logical to delay recognition 
as we did for two decades with the People’s 
Republic of China. Such a policy would af- 
firm our self-confidence, security-wise: that 
is, our actions of aid to a non-vanquished 
former enemy, and one with a differing ideol- 
ogy. would in effect be stating that our basic 
security is not impaired by an economically 
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healthy Vietnam, that the US. is large and 
strong enough that it can rise above the 
pique and recrimination that normally and 
understandably would occur in the some- 
what humiliating circumstances in which 
we now find ourselves. Although we might 
expect some criticism, both domestically and 
abroad, the audacity of immediate recogni- 
tion and aid, under the circumstances, would 
likely be found refreshing and unexpected 
among most friendly and other nations 
around the world. 

(g) A policy of immediate recognition 
would result in the earliest establishment of 
an embassy and staff, and with that the 
opportunity for direct communication and 
influence, especially if the U.S, staff are 
carefully chosen. 

(h) A policy of immediate recognition and 
no-strings-attached aid would establish 
diplomatic initiative for the U.S. If the rec- 
ognition and/or aid were ref used there would 
likely be, nevertheless, widespread approval 
of the U.S. initiative. Although some devel- 
oping nations might resent the aid to Viet- 
nam, the actions would likely be a positive 
factor in gaining goodwill among most 
nations. 

(1) If we consider the Vietnam experience 
objectively, the U.S, must concede at least 
a certain probability that the U.S. made 
mistakes in initiating and continuing its in- 
tervention in Vietnam. If we did make & 
mistake, with the concomitant injuries to 
Vietnam and Vietnamese, then acts of imme- 
diate recognition and substantial reconstruc- 
tion aid would be doing what is possible at 
this point in time to compensate for that 
mistake. However, recogniton and aid can be 
based on and associated with the genuine 
human and economic problems, within the 
U.S. tradition of help, as in the Marshall 
Plan, and on the simple logic of recognizing 
the government that de facto controls Viet- 
nam—whether or not we favor the actions 
and philosophies of that government. 

(j) We would be participating—albeit only 
financially and in a relatively small way— 
in an “experiment” of government of over 
40 million people. Although the kind of 
government and kind of experiment are not 
ones that we would choose, they are the 
genre that we tolerate In the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, in the Soviet Union and else- 
where. The Vietnam form of government, as 
it materializes, may be more (or less) desir- 
able (in our value judgment) than those of 
the Soviet Union and People’s Republic of 
China. It will, in any event, be instructive 
and useful to us to observe what takes place 
in terms of human freedoms and material 
wellbeing. 

(k) Immediate recognition and reconstruc- 
tion aid to Vietnam might help heal the 
wounds of divisiveness within the American 
populace. There are two bases for this pre- 
diction: First, U.S. government would be 
graphically foregoing recriminations against 
a former enemy and its allies and thus set- 
ting example for the foregoing recriminations 
domestically. Second, human and reconstruc- 
tion aid should form a common ground of 
support for Americans who have held diver- 
gent policy views about the Vietnam war. 
This Is not to say that it will be easy to 
get widespread support of the American peo- 
ple for additional foreign aid; however, once 
support is gained, I believe that most Ameri- 
cans would look with satisfaction on assist- 
ing in the resettling and rehabilitation of 
Vietnamese individuals and in general eco- 
nomic development. 

(1) Finally, with the passage of time and 
sooner than it otherwise would have occurred, 
there is at least an outside possibility that 
our timely aid and recognition would help 
cause the emergence of genuinely friendly 
and mutuaily beneficial ties between the U.S. 
and Vietnam. We would have done our part 
to establish the base for that. 
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C. A “SUPPOSE WE ARE WRONG” ANALYSIS 


1. Suppose We Recognize and Aid Viet- 
nam and this Proves “Wrong”— 

(a) If we allocate some hundreds of mil- 
lions or a few billions of dollars of aid to be 
parcelled to Vietnam over the next three to 
five years and if after a substantial sum, say 
$0.5 billion, had been spent it were deter- 
mined that the resources were misdirected 
or that there were other undesirable effects, 
what would be the damages? Principally 
there would have been the direct financial 
loss, even though this loss would have been 
contained by exercising the option to cut off 
the flow of funds. By catching misapplica- 
tion of resources promptly, the amount of 
waste, or damage to U.S. interests, would not 
likely be critical in terms of military events 
in southeastern Asia and there would be an 
insignificant financial effect on the US. 
economy. We would haye lost on this “risk” 
of an additional 80.5 billion; however, both 
the risk and the loss would have been low 
relative to our total risks and losses in U.S. 
investments in Vietnam and relative to 
the possible benefits. 

(b) It might be that despite predictions 
to the contrary, the provision of aid to Viet- 
nam might provoke sustained and deep re- 
sentment within the American populace and 
in other countries. While initial objections 
are to be expected, sustained and serious 
objections could be appraised continuously 
and, if warranted, action taken to decrease 
or stop the fiow of aid. In this event there 
would have been limited and not seriously 
damaging financial losses; there would also 
be the incurred resentments, 

(c) Other. I do not foresee other serious, 
non-correctable consequences of “erroneous” 
recognition and provision of humanitarian 
aid for a one-time period of three to five 
years. However, this deserves additional at- 
tention by others. 

2. Suppose We Decide Not To Recognize 
And Aid Vietnam and This Decision Proves 
“Wrong”"’— 

First, on the positive side, we have con- 
served financial resources equivalent to the 
aid that might have been provided. 

However: (a) We may have foregone the 
opportunity to assist millions of distressed 
Vietnamese, many of these In the south of 
Vietnam and precisely the ones for which 
we have professed our concern in the expen- 
diture of resources and sacrifice of lives for 
more than a decade. We cannot rule out the 
possibility that. we have an obligation to all 
Vietnamese if the U.S. erred, basically, in 
its initial and continuing intervention. 

But, regardless of obligation, there is a 
base on which the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans might be able to unite: the humani- 
tarian opportunity that is unique in time 
and unique to the U.S., an opportunity that 
will be foregone if we do not provide aid 
to Vietnam. 

(b) We may have foregone the opportunity 
to ameliorate the treatment of hundreds of 
thousands (Administration estimates) of 
persons who may be subject to harsh treat- 
ment. Through intermediary aid channels 
and through our option to discontinue aid 
we could have at least some influence even 
with “no-strings-attached” aid. 

(c) In addition to the two areas of influ- 
ence noted above, a decision not to provide 
aid would likely be to forego or postpone 
the opportunity to be a positive infiuence, 
generally, with the new Vietnamese govern- 
ment(s). We might even have foregone the 
opportunity to create warm relations with 
Vietnam and the greater opportunity, with 
them, for influence. 

(a) We would have foregone an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate before the world an ex- 
ampie of mature, realistic and generous for- 
eign policy, with a touch of love in it. We 
would have lost the chance to show our 
capability to make a speedy decision in this 
complex matter. With the pace of events 
today (spread of nuclear capability, hunger, 
population and environmental problems, 
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etc.), it may be inappropriate to wait for 
years before deciding to recognize a former 
enemy. Not to recognize and to help Viet- 
nam would forego an unusual opportunity 
to set an example of speed in the resolution 
of complex international differences. 

(e) We might have foregone actions that 
would help bridge divisiveness within the 
American populace, through all Americans 
watching the healing of human and physical 
wounds in Vietnam, partly through our help. 

(f) Serendipity. The furnishing of aid, rec- 
ognition and the opening of broad contacts 
with Vietnam would present a variety of op- 
portunities that are presently not foresee- 
able. Failure to recognize and help Vietnam 
would foreclose taking advantage of these 
opportunities, 

D. TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

This analysis indicates that the U5. 
should seriously consider and probably adopt 
policies of near-future recognition and sub- 
stantial aid to Vietmam. The analysis indi- 
cates that there will be risk in doing this, but 
probably less risk than in not doing it. 

It can be expected that a coordinated Con- 
gressional-Executive Branch effort would be 
required in order to gain the initial financial 
support from the American people. This 
might be accomplished by representatives of 
both branches laying out the alternatives 
before the American public and inviting de- 
bate on them. 


FLAWS IN RFK-SIRHAN CASE CRY 
FOR FRESH LOOK 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, an article by 
former Representative Allard K. Lowen- 
stein recently appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star which I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. Lowenstein has spent a great deal 
of time researching into the assassina- 
tions of President John F. Kennedy and 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy and on May 
13 he addressed the freshmen delegation 
about his research. I feel his article 
points out a number of discrepancies in 
the investigation into the assassination 
of Robert Kennedy. 

It is for this reason that I have joined 
with Congressman GONZALEZ and 32 of 
my colleagues in cosponsoring a resolu- 
tion that would create in the House a 
select committee of seven members for 
the purpose of studying the circum- 
stances surrounding the deaths of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, U.S. Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, Dr. Martin Luther 
King, and the attempted assassination of 
Gov. George Wallace. This resolution 
which is currently pending before the 
Rules Committee calls for immediate ac- 
tion so that the truth about the assassi- 
nations and the near assassinaion of 
George Wallace can be discovered and so 
that we may know how to prevent future 
assassinations from taking place. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to include the text of the article in the 
RECORD: 

FLAWS IN RFK-SRHAN CASE ORY FOR 
FRESH LOOK 
(By Allard K. Lowenstein) 

Almost nobody has noticed, but the oficial 
theory of the assassination of Sen. Robert 
F. Kennedy has fallen apart. 
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These are the most troublesome problems 
raised by the evidence now available: 

1. The autopsy establishes that Kennedy 
was shot three times at point-blank range. 
The bullets entered back to front. The fatal 
bullet entered Kennedy's head behind his 
right ear from a distance of 1 to 11% Inches. 

These facts are not in dispute, yet no credi- 
bie witness places the gun of Sirhan Sirhan— 
the man convicted as Kenedy’s killer—in a 
position to have fired these bullets. The 
consensus of eyewitness testimony places Sir- 
han’s gun 2 to 3 feet in front of Kennedy. 
Pete Hamill (the writer), Frank Burns (a 
Los Angeles attorney) and others who saw 
the shooting at close range are unequivocal 
on this point: That Sirhan’s gun was never 
close to the place from which the bullets 
were fired that inflicted the wounds de- 
scribed in the autopsy. 

Karl Uecker and Richard Lubic were two 
of the people closest to the actual shooting. 
(Uecker was assistant maitre á’ at the hotel 
where the Shooting occurred; Lubic is an 
independent television producer.) This is 
what they saw: 

Uecker, “There was a distance of at least 
14% feet between the muzzle of Sirhan’s gun 
and Kennedy’s head ... There is no way the 
shots described in the autopsy could haye 
come from Sirhan’s gun.” 

Lubic. “The muzzle of Sirhan's gun was 2 
to 3 feet away from Kennedy's head, It is 
nonsense to say that he fired bullets into 
Kennedy from a distance of 1 to 2 inches, 
since his gun was never anywhere that near 
to Kennedy.” 

These witnesses told these facts to the 
authorities at the time of the original inves- 
tigation into the assassination, 

2. Leading ballistics experts have examined 
the relatively undamaged bullets (or tech- 
nically proficient photographs of these bul- 
lets) that were removed from Kennedy’s neck 
and William Weisel’s stomach, These experts 
report that it is very unlikely that these two 
bullets could have been fired from the same 
gun. William Harper, a leading California 
criminalist whose findings raised the first 
serious questions about the ballistics eyi- 
dence in the case, concluded: 

“Two guns were being fired concurrently 
in the kitchen pantry of the Ambassador 
Hotel at the time of the shooting. .. . It is 
extremely unlikely that any of the bullets 
fired by the Sirhan gun ever struck the body 
of Kennedy.” 

A panel of experts analyzed the ballistic 
evidence at the convention of the American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences in Chicago in 
February. The experts agreed that this evi- 
dence required a reopening of the investiga- 
tion, and that reliable scientific measures 
could be taken that would help clear up at 
least some of the confusion. 

One member of the panel, Prof. Herbert 
MacDonell, a world-renowned authority in 
forensic pathology, stated flatly, “The bullet 
removed from Kennedy’s neck could not have 
come from Sirhan Sirhan’s revolver.” 

MacDonell based this conclusion on a study 
of the cannelures on the bullets recovered 
from Kennedy’s neck and Weilsel’s stomach. 
“Cannelures” are concentric rings formed in a 
bullet’s surface and running around its cir- 
cumference. MacDonell reports that the Ken- 
nedy bullet, a .22-caliber long-rifle minimag, 
has one cannelure, while the Weisel bullet 
has two. The eight empty cartridge cases 
taken from Sirhan’s Iver-Johnson revolver 
were made by the Cascade Manufacturing Co. 
of Lewiston, Idaho, which has informed Mac- 
Donell that it has never manufactured any 
22-caliber long-rifle bullets with one 
cannelure. 

3. Bullets from a gun test fired by the Los 
Angeles Police Department criminalist, De- 
Wayne Wolfer, were entered into evidence at 
Sirhan’s trial as Exhibit 55. Wolfer testified 
that these bullets matched the bullet that 
was recovered from Kennedy’s neck, and that 
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therefore the bullets that hit Kennedy could 
only have been fired by the gun he had test 
fired. The serial number of that gun, in- 
scribed in Wolfer’s handwriting on Exhibit 
55, is H18602. The serial number of Sirhan's 
gun is H53725. 

Wolter says this discrepancy Is the result of 
a ‘clerical error." Requests to test fire (or re- 
fire) H18602 brought the information that 
that gun had been destroyed by the LAPD. 
Requests to test fire (or refre) H53725 have 
been refused. 

Thus, at this time, it Is Impossible to dis- 
cover whether Sirhan’s gun, H53725, has ever 
been test fired. But the sworn testimony of 
Wolfer is that the bullets that killed Ken- 
nedy were fired by a different gun, H18602, 
and no other gun in the world. 

4. Sirhan’s gun could and did fire eight 
bullets. One bullet was recovered from each 
of the five bystanders who were shot in the 
pantry. Two bullets were recovered from 
Kennedy—one shattered, from his head (the 
fatal bullet), and the other, discussed above, 
from his neck. Thus, seven of the eight bul- 
lets that Sirhan could have fired have been 
recovered. An eighth bullet is officially de- 
scribed as “lost in the ceiling interspace.” 

Another bullet exited Kennedy’s chest, and 
still another passed through the right 
shoulder pad of his jacket. The LAPD re- 
moved three panels from the sound-paneling 
below the ceiling and booked them as evi- 
dence because they contained bullet holes. 

The official explanations of how eight bul- 
lets caused all this damage are varied and 
confusing. But no matter how many theories 
are advanced, one fact is inescapable: if only 
eight bullets were fired, one bullet had to 
enter one of the ceiling panels, bounce off the 
floor above exit through another ceiling 
panel and end finally in one of the bystand- 
ers. 

The official position is that the bullet re- 
moved from the head of a bystander, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Evans, did this. Mrs. Evans had 
lost her shoe, and was stooped over to re- 
trieve it when she was hit in the forehead 
by a bullet from the ceiling that then pro- 
gressed into her scalp. This bullet weighed 
39 grains when fired. Thirty-one grains were 
removed from Mrs. Evans’ head, and an 
additional fragment is still in her scalp. 

It should be added that at the time of 
the assassination at least one more bullet 
was reliably reported to have been found in 
the pantry. An AP wirephoto taken on 
June 5, 1968, shows two policemen examin- 
ing what the AP caption describes as a “Bul- 
let Found Near Kennedy Shooting Scene.” 
It is located in a door frame that was booked 
into evidence by the authorities. The LAPD 
and the office of the district attorney now say 
this report was inaccurate. 

5. The local authorities have tried to re- 
inforce their version of events by continually 
repeating two statements they know are 
false: 

A. “No one saw any other weapon,” as 
Joseph Busch, now the Los Angeles district 
attorney, has put It to Stern magazine and 
others. In fact, Busch knows there was at 
least one other gun in the pantry, that it 
was drawn, and that it was located in the 
area from which the bullets that hit Ken- 
nedy were fired. 

Richard Lubic is among those who saw 
that gun: “. .. I saw a man in a guard's 
uniform standing a couple of feet to my 
left behind Kennedy. He had a gun in his 
hand and was pointing it downward.” 

The man that Lubic saw “in a guard’s 
uniform” was a part-time security guard 
who had been hired by the Ace Guard Service 
of Van Nuys, Calif. The guard has subse- 
quently acknowledged that he was standing 
just behind Kennedy, that he was carrying 
a gun, and that he drew it “to protect Ken- 
nedy.” He denies having fired this gun, 

B. Busch has repeated on national TV and 
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elsewhere the odd statement that every wit- 
ness saw Sirhan kill Kennedy—a statement 
that should be compared with the testimony 
of eyewitnesses summarized in item 1 above. 

Perhaps even more reyealing than these 
general misstatements about the eyewitness 
testimony is Busch’s reply when asked to 
name one such eyewitness. “Karl Uecker,” he 
said on NBC's Tomorrow show. He told Stern 
magazine, “We have a witness who saw that 
Strhan’s weapon was right at Kennedy’s 
head ... Karl Uecker. He's our man.” 

I have included an excerpt from Uecker’s 
statement with the general summary of eye- 
witness testimony. But in view of Busch’s 
description of Uecker as “our man,” it may 
be useful to quote Uecker’s statement in full: 

“I have told the police and testified dur- 
ing the trial that theré was a distance of at 
least 14% feet between the muzzle of Sirhan's 
gun and Kennedy’s head. The revolver was 
directly in front of my nose. After Sirhan’s 
second shot, I pushed his hand that held the 
reyolver down, and pushed him onto the 
steam table. There is no way that the shots 
described in the autopsy could have come 
from Sirhan’s gun. When I told this to the 
authorities, they told me that I was wrong. 
But I repeat now what I told them then: 
Sirhan never got close enough for a point- 
blank shot, never.” 

It is worth noting that Uecker has raised 
still another problem. At least four bullets 
hit Kennedy or his clothing. If Sirhan was 
“pushed onto the steam table” after firing 
two shots, it is difficult to see how he could 
have fired four shots that hit Kennedy. The 
six other bullets Sirhan fired would have 
had to hit other targets, since he could hard- 
ly have shot Kennedy from behind at potnt- 
blank range while he was struggling on the 
steam table. 

Ir 


If the Los Angeles authorities want their 
theory to regain any credibility with people 
who know the facts, they will have to deal 
with this eyewitness and ballistics evidence, 
which to date they have ignored, concealed 
or distorted. They seem to believe that re- 
peating misstatements will make them come 
true, or that awkward questions can be 
made to go away by impugning the ques- 
tioners. 

Like many others, I tried for a long time 
afterward to avoid anything connected with 
the assassination of Kennedy. The loss was 
too staggering, and it was hard enough to 
move ahead without making matters even 
more difficult by picking at a scar too close 
to the heart. Furthermore, the facts seemed 
obvious, and in the context of those times 
there seemed no reason to question the 
obvious. 

During my term in Congress, I continued 
to refuse to listen to questions about any 
of the assassinations. I believe we all are 
indebted to those people who researched 
these questions and kept them alive during 
that long period before revelations about 
other matters finally made some of us realize 
how closed-minded we had been about the 
assassinations. 

Even when I finally began to look into the 
evidence, I found myself hoping that the 
local authorities would proyide satisfactory 
explanations for the troublesome problems 
that arose. 

And I was reluctant to get into a public 
discussion that I knew would cause more 
pain for the Kennedy family, which, God 
knows, had suffered enough. 

For these reasons, I met privately with the 
authorities over the course of a year before 
I was willing to accept the fact that such 
private efforts were futile. 

It was at that point that I joined with 
Paul Schrade to raise questions publicly. 
Schrade, a United Auto Workers official who 
was working in the Kennedy campaign, al- 
most lost his life during the shooting in the 
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hotel pantry. He is a man of rare quality 
and spirit. We believed that the force of our 
questions would arouse enough public con- 
cern to encourage official cooperation In a 
quest for adequate answers. 

It is now apparent, however, that no mat- 
ter how grave the questions, and no matter 
who asks them, the officials most directly 
concerned are determined to stonewall as 
long as they can. Their misstatements grow 
more strident, and they are dug in to resist 
any effort to explore the problems posed by 
the evidence. They will continue to say that 
the case is closed because Sirhan was con- 
victed and there is no “new” evidence, as if 
old evidence becomes irrelevant if one sim- 
ply suppresses or ignores it until it has aged. 

Of course, stonewalling involves the risk 
that failure compounds one’s difficulties. But, 
by definition, stonewalling does not fail if it 
succeeds—that is, if aggressively trumpeted 
falsehoods dissuade further investigation, 
the falsehoods go generally undetected and 
no one realizes there has been any stone- 
walling. So the present policy of the Los An- 
geles authorities is a gamble, but it is a gam- 
ble at reasonable odds. For there will be no 
outcry for a new investigation if people do 
not know the facts that warrant an outcry— 
and they cannot know these facts if there 
isn't adequate media coverage. If there is no 
public outcry, few people in positions of 
infiuence will risk their reputations to press 
for reopening the case. (My wife says I am 
now in transit from “former congressman” to 
“current kook”). 

Which takes us full circle: How can we get 
a fresh, independent investigation if the 
facts that demand such an investigation are 
stonewalled into nonexistence? 

The reason most frequently given for the 
absence of coverage is a variation on the ofi- 
cial excuse for inaction: facts about this 


case, however significant, are not “new.” 
Sometimes this seems to mean that if a 
newsboy’s insomniac grandmother once heard 


something on a late-night talk show in 
Dubuque, the rest of the public cannot find 
out about it unless they happen to know 
her. 

But even this reasoning cannot explain 
why developments that merit front-page 
treatment in Europe go virtually unreported 
in the United States. Few Americans have 
heard, for example, about the conclusions of 
the panel of ballistics experts cited above, or 
know about the plea of four of the bystand- 
ers who were shot, or have seen the state- 
ments of the witnesses closest to the scene 
of the murder. 

Recently, several Stern magazine report- 
ers conducted an extended investigation. 
Their findings were detailed in a cover story 
entitled, “The Real Murderer (of Robert 
Kennedy) Is Still Free.” Those findings were 
not reported in the United States. 

Given these experiences, it’s hard to think 
of anything that will get much media atten- 
tion, short of someone confessing on the Cap- 
itol steps. And meanwhile, the American 
public has no way to discover that a crime 
that changed the course of our history is 
unsolved, with all the potentially enormous 
significance that fact may hold for the future 
of the nation. 

If the stonewalling succeeds, we will be 
compounding the tragedy of Robert Ken- 
nedy’s murder. For what commands the re- 
opening of this case is not curiosity, nor devo- 
tion to abstract concepts of justice, nor sen- 
timentalism about Kennedy. What commands 
the reopening of this case is the grisly ques- 
tion of whether disasters may loom ahead 
that could be averted if we found out more 
about disasters already past. 
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THE MESS IN PORTUGAL 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of my colleagues, I was greatly 
encouraged by the outcome of the recent 
elections in Portugal, where more than 
90 percent of the eligible voters took 
advantage of their first opportunity in 
half a century to cast their ballots in an 
open political contest. The results showed 
conclusively that the vast majority of 
Portuguese citizens favor neither right- 
wing nor leftwing dictatorship, but 
moderate-to-liberal policies of gradual 
social change through the democratic 
process, 

Thus it is distressing indeed to see the 
recent actions of the reigning armed 
forces movement and of certain leftwing 
splinter groups in that country who are 
bent on rule through force and intimida- 
tion. As you know, I have been one of 
the most outspoken critics of our State 
Department’s handling of the new situa- 
tion in Portugal, but I hasten to add that 
the military rulers’ policies and the acts 
of terror and vandalism committed by 
Maoist radicals in recent days in Lisbon 
are repugnant to decent people every- 
where and particularly alarming to mem- 
kers of the Atlantic community. 

I call upon my colleagues today to join 
me in a strong expression of protest to 
the Portuguese government for the mob 
attack on the U.S. Embassy in Lisbon 
last Sunday, and let us also express our 
concern for the clear failure of the armed 
forces movement to reflect the will of the 
people in its day-to-day practices and 
policies. 

For those of my colleagues who have 
not kept up with the reports to which I 
refer, I am inserting in the Record the 
following two articles from Monday’s 
New York Times and yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post: 

[From the New York Times, May 19, 1975] 

PORTUGUESE PROTEST AT THE U.S. EMBASSY 

Lisson, May 18.—Demonstrators waving 
red flags and shouting anti-American slogans 
gathered outside the United States Embassy 
here Sunday vandalized diplomatic vehicles 
and splashed the walls with red paint. 

The outbreak occurred as Portugal's left- 
ist military leaders prepared to meet and dis- 
cuss creating a Cuban-style people’s move- 
ment and a revolutionary tribunal to try sol- 
diers and civilians accused of political 
crimes. 

About 50 demonstrators gathered ouiside 
the American embassy building, vandalized 
the parked cars and pasted posters on the 
walls as the police watched. 

One teen-ager was raised on the shoulders 
of another to paint a red swastika on the 
United States emblem above the main en- 
trance. 

“The police are just standing around 
watching them,” a British bystander said. 
“They aren't doing anything.” 

AMERICAN PROTECTED 

Military forces at first stood by, but later 
several jeeploads of soldiers protected an 
American, Wayne Combs of the embassy 
staff, who had been caught in the crowd. 
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Posters in the capital had called for the 
demonstration and for protests at two mili- 
tary bases commanded by moderate officers. 
The posters were signed by an outlawed Mao- 
ist group. 

A military spokesman said that about 50 
youths had tried to demonstrate outside the 
commando base at Amadora but had been 
dispersed. 

The 240 members of the assembly of the 
ruling Armed Forces Movement were gather- 
ing in Lisbon for a meeting at a nearby naval 
base tomorrow. 

If they approve the proposals for a people's 
movement and a special tribunal, military 
sources said, some moderate officers might 
be forced to resign. 

SOCIALISTS MEET 

The Socialist party held a closed-door 
meeting of its executive council today to dis- 
cuss the political situation. The Socialists 
were the winners in nationwide elections last 
month for a constituent assembly while the 
communists came in a poor third. 

The Communisi-influenced military rulers 
have said that the elections would have little 
impact on their policies. 


[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1975] 
LISBON WEAKENED BY DISORDERS, FEUDS 
(By Patrick Chapman) 

Lisson, May 19.—Portugal’s feuding polit- 
ical parties and the ruling armed forces &p- 
peared to be losing their grip on the country 
tonight. Communist leader Alvaro Cunhal, 
up to now a strong ally of the military, made 
statements highly critical of their role today 
and an extreme left-wing group claimed it 
has discovered a new plot against the govern- 

ment. 

Portugal’s main morning newspaper asked 
this morning on its front page who was run- 
ning the country. 

Cunhal, in a speech published today, at- 
tacked the armed forces’ attitude toward the 
political parties. “We believe the general 
condemnation of the political parties by the 
military is a grave error,” he said, adding that 
it could lead only to a split between the rul- 
ing armed forces and the people. 

Ths Communists and the military have 
worked closely until now to exclude or dimin- 
ish the role of groups to the Communist 
Party’s left and the Communists have made 
life difficult for the Socialists, to the right. In 
his speech, Cunhal made a strong appeal to 
the Socialists for cooperation. 

Tonight, the full 250 member assembly of 
the Armed Forces Movement was still in ses- 
sion after more than 10 hours. 

Socialist Party leader Mario Soares and 
the minister of justice, also a Socialist, went 
to the assembly meeting this evening in hopes 
of seeing members of the Supreme Council. 

The assembly reportedly was discussing its 
future role with heavy emphasis on what it 
sees as bickering between the political parties 
since elections last month. 

Despite precautions taken by the military 
in getting the parties to sign an agreement 
limiting their power for the next three to 
five years, there is growing unrest in the 
country over the power of the Communists 
and the inability of the Socialists to become 
an effective counterweight. 

Meanwhile, tension rose in the capital to- 
night as 2,000 Socialists demonstrated against 
the takeover by Communists of their evening 
newspaper, Republica, one of the few papers 
that had not been under Communist control. 

The demonstrators chanted: "Cunhal 
wants to become the new Salazar,” a refer- 
ence to the former rightist dictator. They 
burned copies of today’s edition of the paper, 
in which the name of its Socialist editor had 
been withdrawn. 

The government today offered a verbal 
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&pology to U.S. Ambassador Frank Carlucci, 
following yesterday’s violent demonstrations 
outside the U.S. embassy. The embassy was 
daubed with slogans against the CIA and the 
embassy security chief, Wayne Combs, had 
to be protected from the violent crowd by 
government security forces. 

These developments followed the reported 
discovery of a new piot, which threatened 
to split the armed forces, and thrust into the 
limelight a group of left-wing militants who 
were banned from the recent elections. 

The Movement for the Reorganization of 
the Proletariat said it had uncovered a plot 
on May 15, but instead of going to COPCON, 
the government’s security force, it disclosed 
the alleged conspiracy to troops at an artil- 
lery barracks on the outskirts of Lisbon who 
have a reputation for extreme left-wing mili- 
tancy. 

The left-wing militant movement is the 
Communist Party's bitterest enemy, and it 
has been no friend of the Armed Forces 
Movement. 

Along with units from the artillery bar- 
Facks, the militants made some 50 arrests 
among what it called “a vast network of 
counterinsurgents”, who they said were plan- 
ning “bloody repression." 

During the night, the militants tried to 
prevent security forces from transferring 
those held at the barracks to a regular prison. 
Soldiers used nightsticks and tear gas and 
there were seven arrests. 

In radio broadcasts today, Brig. Otelo Sar- 
aiva de Carvalho, head of COPCON, said the 
extreme left-wing group had discovered the 
plot. 

That a left-wing movement could be capa- 
ble of uncovering a major conspiracy is an 
embarrassment for the Communists, and the 
role played by troops at the artillery bar- 
racks is a setback for COPCON, which has 
been regarded as a leading revolutionary 
force. 

Military sources in Lisbon admitted that 
soldiers at the artillery barracks had protest- 
ed the transfer of prisoners by COPCON 
forces, underlining the split between the 
militant soldiers—who were the main target 
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in the coup attempt of March 11—and the 
regular units chosen to handle arrests and 
interrogation. 


A FAMINE OF RESOURCES OF MATE- 
RIALS AND ENERGY 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, for the first time in the 200-year his- 
tory of our Nation, we are threatened 
with a famine of resources of materials 
and energy that are the very substance of 
our advanced society. Unless we find ways 
to provide adequate supplies of these re- 
sources to support our future economy, 
our Nation will suffer a social decline 
more devastating than a military defeat. 
We in Congress are painfully aware of 
this problem, and are wrestling daily to 
find some workable solution that will 
provide new quantities of these resources 
we so desperately need. 

Over the years, there have been thou- 
sands of hours of testimony before doz- 
ens of committees in attempts to deal 
effectively with the depletion of our vital 
resources. Yet, today, we still do not have 
an effective, comprehensive plan that 
will rally both public and private inter- 
ests to a common standard to deal with 
this threat. We should encourage the 
genius of our citizens to apply itself to 
our Nation’s needs and to share their 
findings with the Congress so that their 
expertise can be effectively included in 
the consideration of comprehensive leg- 
islation to deal with problems concern- 
ing the depletion of our resources. 

I am proud to say that in my district 
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there is a group of people who for nearly 
30 years have elected to spend their own 
money, and use their own time to study 
the problems of resources and resources 
management. I hope that my colleagues 
will give detailed consideration to their 
work which is titled, “National Resources 
Management Plan, Direction for Sur- 
vival.” The group I speak of is an incor- 
porated association of dedicated engi- 
neers, scientists, educators, attorneys, 
and laymen who have grown in number 
as their research and knowledge has in- 
creased. They have generously shared 
the results of their research with a num- 
ber of Members of Congress. Many of 
you have received a copy of their study 
in recent weeks. I suggest that you 
examine their legislative plan and invite 
the principals of the Wright Systems 
group to appear before the proper com- 
mittees to answer any questions you 
may have. 

I commend this work to you as an out- 
standing example of what Americans 
can do, and have done, to insure the con- 
tinued greatness of this land we so dearly 
love. I believe the Congress should pur- 
sue the ideas included in the carefully 
researched national resources manage- 
ment plan. 

May I quote from the last paragraph 
of the foreword in this document: 

No concept, however strong, can provide 
the final solution to such a massive problem. 
As time elapses, new knowledge will provide 
change, and modification will surely occur, 
But any new venture into the unknown must 
require the fullest possible knowledge of 
conditions that may be expected to occur, 
and provide the best possible equipment to 
deal with them. This has been our purpose 
in designing the concept of the National Re- 
sources Management Plan—to provide a 
strong place for embarkation into the future. 


eee 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Thursday, May 22, 1975 


The House met at 10 o'clock a.m. 

Father Charles P. Sarelis, St. Nicholas 
Greek Orthodox Church, Wyckoff, N.J., 
offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

O Lord, our God, who in Thine ineffa- 
ble mercy and love of all men bestows, 
upon all who seek it of Thee, Thy bless- 
ings in abundance; who didst guide the 
Founding Fathers and through them es- 
tablished and blessed these United States 
as a haven of the weary and oppressed 
peoples of the world; we bless Thy name 
and beseech Thee, look down upon and 
give guidance to these Thy servants. Be 
mindful of our President, the Members 
of this House and all civil authorities in 
our land. 

Grant to us all Thy spiritual peace, 
so that through brotherly love, harmony, 
and justice we might continue to grow 
in wisdom and stature in Thy presence, 
and that we might continue to be instru- 
ments of Thy justice in our homes, our 
communities, our Nation, and the world, 
especially on the war-torn island of Cy- 
prus. 

Strengthen the moral fiber and resolve 
of our peoples so that we might regain 
the lofty national values and precepts of 


our Founding Fathers as we enter into 
our Bicentennial celebration to the ful- 
fillment of the promise and the mission 
that is America, and to the greater glory 
of Thy holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


A WELCOME TO REV. CHARLES P, 
SARELIS 


(Mr. MAGUIRE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to welcome the Reverend 
Charles P. Sarelis, Presbyter of St. 
Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church in 
Wyckoff, N.J., whose prayer opened this 
day’s activity for the House—a most ap- 
propriate way to begin the Nation’s busi- 
ness in these troubled times. 

In addition to his responsibilities as 


pastor of St. Nicholas, Reverend Sarelis 
also serves as permanent representative 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America to the Council 
of Churches of the city of New York, and 
as chaplain of the Greek Orthodox Shrine 
at John F. Kennedy International Air- 
port. He also engages in compassionate 
service as a part-time chaplain of North- 
port Veterans Hospital on Long Island. 

His enthusiasm and love for people has 
also been expressed in service to his com- 
munity. A strong advocate of Scouting, 
Father Sarelis is national coordinator for 
Scouting of the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocese of North and South America, a 
member of his church’s National Com- 
mission on Scouting, and has been se- 
lected as one of the chaplains to accom- 
pany the Boy Scouts of America 
contingent to the 14th World Scouting 
Jamboree to be held in Norway this com- 
ing July. Moreover, he is an active com- 
mittee member of Scout Pack 309 in 
Wyckoff, as well as a participant in 
Wyckoff’s Juvenile Conference Commis- 
sion. 

I consider it a privilege to have this 
good man with us today, and on behalf of 
my colleagues, extend our gratitude and 
a warm welcome. 
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Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to attest to Father Sarelis’ great 
Gedication and service on behalf of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

It has been my good fortune to work 
closely with him over a period of sev- 
eral years, and he is indeed not only a 
great leader of his church, but of his 
church in the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I thank the gentleman. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ENVIRONMENT AND ATMOS- 
PHERE TO SIT THIS MORNING, 
MAY 22, 1975, WHILE HOUSE IS 
IN SESSION 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on the Environment 
and the Atmosphere of the Committee 
on Science and Technology may sit this 
morning, Thursday, May 22, 1975, while 
the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

‘There was no objection. 


THE USELESS KILLING OF TWO 
AMERICAN AIR FORCE OFFICERS 
IN IRAN 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr, Speaker, I 
am sure I speak for most Americans 
when I say we are concerned about the 
useless killing of two American Air Force 
officers in Tehran, Iran. Let these radi- 
cal groups know, whether Americans are 
in Iran, Laos, Thailand, or other coun- 
tries, that we do care, and justice must 
be done, and protection must be given 
Americans, 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my condolences 
to the families and loved ones of the two 
Air Force officers killed in Iran, and also 
the families of those Americans killed in 
the Cambodian operation. 


PERMISSION FOR MANAGERS TO 
FILE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.R. 4485 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 4485) to 
provide for greater homeownership op- 
portunities for middle-income families, 
and to encourage more efficient use of 
land and energy resources. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin what the 
status of this conference report is. 

Mr. REUSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the status is that it has been agreed 
to by a majority of the conferees on both 
sides, following an extensive series of 


conferences, and they are asking that it 
be filed. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. As of what time was 
it agreed to? I do not recall much con- 
sultation on it. 

The gentleman says there was agree- 
ment on this side of the aisle. With whom 
did the gentleman confer? 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia was shown the conference report, 
I am informed, by our staff, and, for rea- 
sons which are absolutely understand- 
able, declined to sign it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes, because of sev- 
eral nongermane amendments the Sen- 
ate tacked onto it. 

Mr. REUSS. That is right. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. My question relates 
to the fact that the gentleman states 
there is some agreement. My under- 
standing is that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHLtEY) and several others 
in the conference have substantial con- 
cerns about the conference report. Is 
the gentleman planning to go to the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr. REUSS. No. We are going to use 
the regular procedure, and Members, for 
example, who oppose housing for the 
Indians, who oppose rehabilitation, who 
oppose public housing, will be given a 
full and fair opportunity to vote, and if 
the will of the House is that those items 
be excised, that of course will be done. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, does 
the gentleman intend to bring the con- 
ference report to the floor today? 

Mr. REUSS. To bring it up for con- 
sideration today? 

Mr, ROUSSELOT. Yes. That is my 
question, Will you bring it up today? 

Mr. REUSS. No. We are simply ask- 
ing unanimous consent to file it tonight, 
and then our intentions are, subject of 
course to the approval of the leadership, 
that it be brought up the week after we 
get back, specifically, on Wednesday, 
June 4, 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s explanation, 
and I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 94-246) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4485) to provide for greater homeownership 
opportunities for middle-income families 
and to encourage more efficient use of land 
and energy resources, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be Inserted by the Senate amendment Insert 
the following: 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Housing Act of 1975”. 
TITLE I—EMERGENCY MIDDLE-INCOME 

HOUSING 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 


“Emergency Middle-Income Housing Act 
of 1975". 
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FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) many families of middle income can- 
not afford to purchase homes at current 
prices and high interest rates; 

(2) the decline in the home purchasing 
power of middle-income families has con- 
tributed to the severe economic recession 
of the building industry and those Indus- 
tries dependent upon the building industry; 

(3) the sharp decline in housing starts 
jeopardizes the attainment of an ade- 
quate housing stock in the years ahead; and 

(4) the accessibility of homeownership to 
middle-income persons is further aggravated 
by the high costs of land and fuel asso- 
ciated with low-density development. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to re- 
duce high mortgage interest costs to middle- 
income families, to stimulate employment 
in the homebuilding industry during the 
current emergency period, and to encourage 
land and energy conservation, where appro- 
priate, to reduce further the costs of home- 
ownership. 

TEMPORARY HOMEOWNERSHIP ASSISTANCE 

AUTHORITY 

Sec, 103. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”) is authorized to pro- 
vide financial assistance with regard to 
home mortgages for middle-income fam- 
ilies— 

(1) by making, and contracting to make, 
periodic interest reduction payments, as 
described in section 104; 

(2) by purchasing, and commiting to pur- 
chase, below-market-interest-rate mort- 
gages, through the facilities of the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Association”) 
as described in section 105; and 

(3) by making, and contracting to make, 
home purchase incentive payments, as de- 
scribed in section 106. 

INTEREST REDUCTION PAYMENTS 

Sec. 104. (a) Interest reduction payments 
made on behalf of middle-income families 
shall equal the difference between the 
amount of principal, interest, and any mor- 
gage insurance premium due under a home 
mortgage, and the amiount of principal and 
interest which would be due if the home 
mortgage were to bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per centum per annum. Interest re- 
duction payments may be made only with 
respect to home mortgages bearing interest 
rates and yields approved by the Secretary 
as being reasonable. 

(b) Interest reduction payments may be 
made with respect to any dwelling unit only 
for such period as the family on whose be- 
half the payments are made occupies the 
dwelling unit, Such payments shall be made 
in the full amount provided for in subsec- 
tion (a) for the first 3 years during which a 
family occupies a dwelling unit, 75 per cen- 
tum of such amount in the fourth year, 50 
per centum of such amount in the fifth year, 
and 25 per centum of such amount in the 
sixth year. No interest reduction payments 
shall be made after such sixth year. 

(c) Interest reduction payments on be- 
half of an occupant of a cooperative hous- 
ing project shall be in amounts computed on 
the basis of the formula set forth in sub- 
section (a) applying the cooperative mem- 
ber's proportionate share of the obligations 
under the project mortgage to the items 
specified in the formula, 

(a) For purposes of chapter I of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, the payments 
described in this section shall be deemed to 
be an obligation of, and paid by, the Secre- 
tary and to be applied in their entirety to- 
ward the payment of the interest due under 
& mortgage. 

PURCHASE OF MORTGAGES 

Sec. 105. (a) The Association shall pur- 

chase, or commit to purchase, a home mort- 
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gage pursuant to this title at a price equal 
to par. The interest rate on such a mortgage 
shall not exceed 7 per centum per annum. 
The Association is authorized to service, sell, 
or otherwise deal in mortgages purchased 
pursuant to this title. 

(b) A home mortgage which is not insured 
under the National Housing Act or insured 
or guaranteed under chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code, shall not be purchased 
by the Association unless either (1) the out- 
Standing principal balance of the mortgage 
does not exceed 80 per centum of the value 
of the property securing the mortgage, or (2) 
the mortgage is insured by a qualified in- 
surer as determined by the Association. 

(c) The Association may issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury its obligations in an 
amount outstanding at any one time 
sufficient to enable the Association to carry 
out its functions under this section. Each 
such obligation shall mature at such time 
and be redeemable at the option of the As- 
sociation in such manner as may be deter- 
mined by the Association, and shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
the current average yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of the obligation of 
the Association. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to purchase 
any obligations of the Association issued un- 
der this section, and for such purposes the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
use as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or 
hereafter in force, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter 
in force, are extended to include any pur- 
chase of the Association’s obligations here- 
under. 

(a)(1) The Association is authorized to 
guarantee securities based on pools or trusts 
of the mortgages which the Association pur- 
chases or commits to purchase under this 
title as provided in section 306(g) of the 
National Housing Act with respect to fed- 
erally insured or guaranteed mortgages and 
to act as issuer of such guaranteed secu- 
rities. The Association shall possess with 
respect to securities under this section 
all the powers it possesses with respect to se- 
curities guaranteed under such section 306 
(g), and the provisions of such section shall 
apply to guarantees pursuant to this section, 

(2) The Association may offer and sell any 
securities guaranteed pursuant to this sec- 
tion to the Federal Financing Bank, and 
such Bank is authorized to purchase any 
securities so offered. The Association may 
also offer and sell any such guaranteed secu- 
rities to any Federal Reserve bank. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of such securities when 
issued by the Association shall be treated in 
the accounts in the same manner as if such 
proceeds were from the sale of the under- 
lying mortgages, 

HOME PURCHASE INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 

Serc. 106. (a) The amount of a home pur- 
chase incentive payment shall be $1,000. 

(b) The Secretary’s obligation to make a 
home purchase incentive payment shall be 
evidenced by a certificate containing the 
name of the purchaser, a description of the 
property, and such other Information as 
the Secretary by regulation may prescribe. 
The face amount of the certificate shall be 
applied to the downpayment made in con- 
nection with the purchase. Any person who 
acquires a certificate issued pursuant to this 
title may present such certificate to the 
Secretary who shall pay in full the face 
amount indicated on the certificate. 

(c) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, a home purchase incentive 
payment may be made only in connection 
with the purchase of a single-family or two- 
family unit or a unit in a cooperative hous- 
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ing project, the construction of which began 
on or after March 26, 1975. 

(2) A home purchase incentive payment 
may not be made with respect to (A) a mort- 
gage purchased or otherwise assisted, or to 
be purchased or otherwise assisted, under 
section 313 of the National Housing Act, or 
(B) any mortgage which is assisted or pur- 
chased under section 104 or 105. 

DEFINITIONS 


Src. 107. As used in this title— 

(1) The term “middle-income families” 
means those families (including single indi- 
viduals) whose incomes do not exceed 120 
per centum of the median income for the 
area, as determined by the Secretary, with 
adjustments for smaller or larger families, 
except that the Secretary may establish in- 
come cellings higher or lower than 120 per 
centum of the median for the area on the 
basis of his findings that such variations are 
necessary because of prevailing levels of con- 
struction costs, unusually high or low family 
incomes, or other factors. 

(2) The term “home mortgage” means a 
mortgage (A) which is executed to finance 
the acquisition of a single family unit (in- 
cluding a unit in a condominium project) 
which will be the principal residence of the 
mortgagor, or a two-family unit where one 
of the units will be the principal residence 
of the mortgagor, or which covers a coopera- 
tive housing project where all of the units 
will be the principal residences of its mem- 
bers; and (B) which covers housing where 
the appraised value of the unit (or the aver- 
age appraised value per unit in the case of a 
cooperative housing project) does not exceed 
$38,000, or $42,000 in high cost areas as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, or $48,000 in Alaska, 
Hawali, and Guam. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 108. (a) The aggregate amount of 
mortgages assisted under this title shall not 
exceed amounts approved in appropriation 
Acts, and in no event shall such amount 
exceed $12,000,000,000. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding such sums as may be necessary to 
make the interest reduction payments and 
the home purchase incentive payments under 
contracts entered into under this title. 

(c) The aggregate amount of contracts to 
make interest reduction payments under sec- 
tion 104 shall not exceed amounts approved 
in appropriation Acts, and payments pur- 
suant to such contracts shall not exceed 
$300,000,000 per annum. 

(a) The aggregate amount of mortgages 
purchased by the Association under section 
105 shall not exceed amounts approved in 
appropriation Acts, and the aggregate 
amount of such mortgages shall not exceed 
$12,000,000,000. 

(e) The aggregate amount of contracts to 
make home purchase incentive payments 
under section 106 shall not exceed amounts 
approved in appropriation Acts, and pay- 
ments pursuant to such contracts shall not 
exceed $400,000,000. 

(f) The Association shail not issue obliga- 
tions pursuant to section 105(c) or securi- 
ties pursuant to section 105(da) except as 
approved in appropriation Acts. 


ALLOCATION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 109. (a) The Secretary shall allocate 
to applicant lenders aggregate amounts of 
mortgages to be assisted. The Secretary shall 
take appropriate steps to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable to assure that assistance 
under this title is made available on an 
equitable basis geographically. 

(b) In carrying out his functions under 
this title and in making the allocations 
under subsection (a), the Secretary shall 
afford families eligible for assistance under 
this title a choice, to the maximum extent 
practicable, among the programs described 
in sections 104, 105, and 106. 
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(c) Not more than 20 per centum of the 
aggregate mortgage amounts approved in 
appropriation Acts may be allocated for use 
with respect to existing units (other than 
substantially rehabilitated units) and with 
respect to new, unsold dwelling units the 
construction of which commenced prior to 
March 26, 1975. 

(ad) Not more than 15 per centum of the 
aggregate mortgage amounts approved in 
appropriation Acts may be allocated with 
respect to dwelling units with appraised 
values in excess of $38,000. 

LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 110, (a) If a family assisted under 
section 104 or 106 sells the property 
for which assistance was granted within 
4 years from the date of execution of 
the mortgage on such property, there shall 
become due and payable to the Secretary, 
by the family assisted, at a time set 
by the Secretary, an amount equal to the 
lesser of (1) the full amount of the 
assistance received under section 104 or 
106, as the case may be; or (2) the amount 
of the gain realized on the sale after adding 
the cost of any improvements provided by 
the mortgagor to the original sales price and 
deducting any selling expenses. If such prop- 
erty is sold more than 4 years but less than 
5 years from the date of execution of the 
mortgage, 75 per centum of the amount pay- 
able in accordance with the first sentence of 
this subsection shall be repayable. If such 
property is sold more than 5 years but less 
than 6 years from the date of execution of 
the mortgage, 50 per centum of the amount 
payable in accordance with the first sentence 
of this subsection shall be repayable. If such 
property is sold more than 6 years but less 
than 7 years from the date of execution of 
the mortgage, 25 per centum of the amount 
payable in accordance with the first sen- 
tence of this subsection shall be repayable. 
There shall be no repayment if the property 
is sold by the family after 7 years, or if the 
family purchases or constructs a new prin- 
cipal residence within the applicable time 
period prescribed in section 1034 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, 

(b) A mortgagor is not eligible both for a 
credit against income tax for the purchase of 
a home under section 44 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 and for assistance under 
this title. 

(c) A commitment to purchase a mortgage 
issued by the Association pursuant to the 
provisions of any other law shall not be ex- 
changed or credited in any way to the pur- 
chase of a commitment pursuant to this 
title. 

(a) A mortgage purchased under section 
105 may not be assumed except by a middle- 
income family. 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Sec. 111, In making financial assistance 
available under the title, the Secretary shall 
take appropriate steps to encourage the con- 
struction or sale of dwelling units which he 
determines will contribute to the conserva- 
tion of land and energy resources because of 
their design or their location in clusters or 
projects or otherwise. 

EXPIRATION DATE 

Sec. 112. After June 30, 1976, no interest 
reduction payments, mortgage purchases, or 
home purchase incentive payments shall be 
made under this title except pursuant to 
contracts or commitments entered into on 
or before such date. 

TITLE IT—EMERGENCY MORTGAGE 
RELIEF PAYMENTS 
HOMEOWNERS RELIEF 

Sxc. 201, (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) is authorized to make re- 
payable emergency mortgage relief payments 
on behalf of homeowners who are delinquent 
in their mortgage payments. 
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(b) Emergency mortgage relief payments 
shall not be approved with respect to any 
mortgage unless— 

(1) the holder of the mortgage has indi- 
cated to the mortgagor its intention to 
foreclose; 

(2) the mortgagor and holder of the mort- 
gage have indicated in writing to the Secre- 
tary and to any agency or department of the 
Federal Government responsible for the reg- 
ulation of the holder that circumstances 
(such as the volume of delinquent loans in 
its portfolio) make it probable that there 
will be a foreclosure and that the mortgagor 
is in need of emergency mortgage relief au- 
thorized by this title, except that such state- 
ment by the holder of the mortgage may be 
waived by the Secretary if in his judgment 
such waiver would further the purposes of 
this title; 

(3) payments under the mortgage have 
been delinquent for at least 2 months; 

(4) the mortgagor has incurred a substan- 
tial reduction in income as a result of in- 
voluntary unemployment or underemploy- 
ment due to adverse economic conditions 
and is financially unable to make the full 
mortgage payments; 

(5) there is a reasonable prospect that the 
mortgagor will be able to make the adjust- 
ments necessary for a full resumption of 
mortgage payments; and 

(6) the mortgaged property is the principal 
residence of the mortgagor. 

As used in this title, the term “mortgaged 
property” includes, but is not limited to, 
property owned in fee simple, condominium 
units, mobile homes, or multiunit dwellings. 

(c) Mortgage relief payments on behalf of 
a homeowner may be in an amount up to 
the amount of the principal, interest, taxes, 
ground rents, hazard insurance, and mort- 
gage insurance premiums due under the 
mortgage, but such payments shall not ex- 
ceed the lesser of $250 per month or the 
amount determined to be reasonably neces- 
sary to supplement such amount as the 
homeowner is capable of contributing toward 
such mortgage payment. 

(ad) Mortgage relief payments may be 
made by the Secretary for up to 12 months, 
and may be extended once for up to 12 addi- 
tional months. The Secretary shall require 
the mortgagor to report any increase in in- 
come which will permit a reduction or 
termination of mortgage relief payments 
during this period. 

(e) Mortgage relief payments made under 
this title shall be repayable by the home- 
owner upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, except that 
interest on such payments shall not exceed 8 
per centum per annum. Interest shall not 
begin to accrue until after the last payment 
made by the Secretary in behalf of the home- 
owner. The Secretary may defer repayment 
of the mortgage relief payments until the 
disposition of the property or the completion 
of the period of amortization for the mort- 
gage. The Secrétary shall require such secur- 
ity for the repayment of mortgage relief pay- 
ments as he deems appropriate and may se- 
cure such repayment by a lien on the mort- 
gaged property. The Secretary may make 
such delegations and accept such certifica- 
tions with respect to the processing of mort- 
gage relief payments as he deems appropri- 
ate to facilitate the prompt and efficient 
implementation of the assistance program 
authorized by this title. 

NOTIFICATION 


Sec. 202. Until 2 years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, each Federal super- 


visory agency, with respect to financial 
institutions subject to its Jurisdiction, and 


the Secretary, with respect to other ap- 
proved mortgagees, shall (1) take appropriate 


action, not inconsistent with laws relating 
to the safety or soundness of such institu- 


tions or mortgagees, as the case may be, to 
waive or relax limitations pertaining to the 
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operations of such institutions or mortgagees 
with respect to mortgage delinquencies in 
order to cause or encourage forbearance in 
residential mortgage loan foreclosures, and 
(2) request each such institution or mort- 
gagee to notify that Federal supervisory 
agency, the Secretary, and the mortgagor, at 
least 30 days prior to instituting foreclosure 
proceedings in connection with any mort- 
gage loan. As used in this section the term 
“Federal supervisory agency” means the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Coropration, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration. 


AUTHORIZATION AND EXPIRATION DATE 


Stc. 203. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for purposes of this title not 
to exceed $500,000,000. Any amounts so ap- 
propriated shall remain available until 
expended. 

(b) Mortgage relief payments shall not be 
made after July 1, 1976, except with respect 
to mortgagors receiving the benefits of pay- 
ments on such date. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 204. Within 60 days after enactment 
of this title and within each 60-day period 
thereafter prior to July 1, 1976, the Secre- 
tary shall make a report to the Congress on 
(1) the current rate of delinquencies and 
foreclosures in the housing market areas of 
the country which should be of immediate 
concern if the purpose of this title is to be 
achieved; (2) the extent of, and prospect 
for continuance of, voluntary forbearance 
by mortgagees in such housing market 
areas; (3) actions being taken by govern- 
mental agencies to encourage forbearance 
by mortgagees in such housing market areas; 
(4) actions taken and actions likely to be 
taken with respect to making assistance 
under this title available to alleviate hard- 
ships resulting from any serious rates of 
delinquencies and foreclosures; and (5) the 
current default status and projected default 
trends with respect to mortgages covering 
multifamily properties with special atten- 
tion to mortgages insured under the various 
provisions of the National Housing Act and 
with recommendations on how such defaults 
and prospective defaults may be cured or 
avoided in a manner which, while giving 
weight to the financial interests of the 
United States, takes into full consideration 
the urgent needs of the many low- and 
moderate-income families that currently 
occupy such multifamily properties. 


TITLE OI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 312(h) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964 is amended by striking out 
“one-year” and inserting in Neu thereof 
“three-year”. 

(b) Section 312(d) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “ending prior to July 1, 1975, 
and not to exceed $35,000,000 for each fiscal 
year beginning on or after July 1, 1975, and 
ending prior to October 1, 1977,” after “each 
fiscal year”. 

Sec, 302. The second sentence of section 
5(c) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 is amended by striking out “$150,- 
000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“*$300,000,000”. 

Sec. 303. Section 235(m) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking “1976” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1977”. 

Sec. 304. The fourth sentence of section 
5(c) of the United States Housing Act of 1937 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “expect that"; 
and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a comma and the following: 
“and (2) after the date of enactment of the 
Emergency Housing Act of 1975, none of the 


funds made available under this sentence 
shall be used to fulfill any outstanding com- 
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mitments entered into prior to such date 
under any memoranda of understanding 
among the Departments of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, Interior, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare”. 

Sec. 305. Section 518(b)(1) of the Na- 
ttional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “one year” the second time it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “nineteen months”. 

Sec. 306. Section 236 of the National 
Housing Act is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 

“(q) With respect to mortgages financed 
under State or local programs which are not 
insured under this section but which are re- 
ceiving the benefits of this section as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) hereof, and whenever 
the Secretary determines that such action is 
necessary to assist in maintaining the finan- 
cial viability of a State or local agency pro- 
viding such financing, the rental charge and 
percentage of income payable by the tenant 
as specified in subsection (i) (2), shall not 
be applicable, and the maximum income limi- 
tations, percentage of income, and rental to 
be paid by the tenant shall be fixed by the 
State or local agency thereof providing the 
mortgage assistance, in such amounts and 
percentages as are found necessary by such 
State or local agency to achieve the purposes 
of this section: Provided, That assistance 
payments under this section may be ap- 
plied only with respect to tenants whose in- 
comes do not exceed the median family 
income for the area, as determined by the 
State or local agency with adjustments for 
smaller and larger families. The tenants shall 
pay no less than the basic rental charge or 
such greater amount as the State or local 
agency determines is necessary for the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the project, not exceed- 
ing the fair market rental charge, and no less 
than 20 per centum of the tenant's income. 
Any tenants occupying such units prior to 
any modification in the rental charge ap- 
proved by the State or local agency as au- 
thorized herein, shall not be made Hable for 
rental increases except pursuant to the same 
criteria as would haye been applicable under 
the provisions of this Act prior to the effec- 
tive date of this subsection. The State or lo- 
cal agency shall report to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development the rental 
charges, income limitations and percentage 
of income payable by the tenant and shall 
certify that the charges and income limita- 
tions are the minimum amounts which can 
be fixed and still maintain the economic 
feasibility of the projects and shall supply 
the Secretary with documentations support- 
ing such certification.”. 

Sec. 307. Section 202(b) of the Flood Dis- 
aster Protection Act of 1973 is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
& comma and the following: “except that 
the prohibition contained in this sentence 
shall not apply to any loan made prior to 
January 1, 1976, to finance the acquisition of 
a previously occupied residential dwelling”. 

Sec. 308. Section 313 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(h) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b), the Association may make 
commitments to purchase and purchase, and 
may service, sell (with or without recourse), 
or otherwise deal in, a mortgage which cov- 
ers more than four-family residences (in- 
cluding cooperative or condominium proj- 
ects), or a single-family unit in a condomin- 
ium, and which is not insured undcr the 
National Housing Act or guaranteed under 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code, 
if— 

“(1). in the case of a project mortgage, 
the principal obligation of the mortgage does 
not exceed, for that part of the property at- 
tributable to dwelling use,. the lesser of 
(A) the per unit amount specified in sub- 
section (b)(B), or (B) the per unit limita- 
tions specified in section 207 of this Act in 
the case of a rental project, or section 213 
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of this Act in a case of a cooperative project, 
or section 234 in the case of a condominium 
project; 

“(2) in the case of a mortgage covering 
a housing project, the outstanding principal 
balance of the mortgage does not exceed 75 
per centum of the value of the property se- 
curing such mortgage or is insured by a qual- 
ified private insurer or public benefit cor- 
poration created by the State which acts as 
an insurer as determined by the Association; 

“(3) im the case of a mortgage covering an 
individual condominium unit, the mortgage 
is insured by a qualified private insurer or 
public benefit corporation created by the 
State which acts as an insurer as determined 
by the Association or has an outstanding 
principal balance which does not exceed 80 
per centum of the value of the property se- 
curing the mortgage; 

“(4) the mortgage is not being used to 
finance the conversion of an existing rental 
housing project into a condominium project 
or to finance the purchase of an individual 
unit in a condominium project in connection 
with the conversion of such project from 
rental to condominium form of ownership; 
and 

“(5) the mortgage meets the requirements 
of subsection (b) except as modified by this 
subsection and any additional requirements 
the Secretary may prescribe to protect the 
interest of the United States or to protect 
consumers.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

HENRY REUSS, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, 
PARREN MITCHELL, 
Les AvuCor, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 

THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 

ALAN CRANSTON, 

Epwarp W. Brooke, 

Bos Packwoop, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4485) to provide for greater homeownership 
opportunities for middle-income families and 
to encourage more efficlent use of land and 
energy resources, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes made 
necessary by agreements reached by the con- 
ferees, and minor drafting and clarifying 
changes. 

ZI—AMENDMENTS TO THE EMERGENCY HOME 
PURCHASE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 
Triggering Procedure for Activating and De- 
activating Special Housing Assistance 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill providing for an 
automatic triggering procedure to activate 
and deactivate a housing assistance program 
Gesigned to provide mortgage credit at rea- 
sonable interest rates through the use of 
Federal credit facilities during periods of low 
construction activity. The Senate amend- 
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ment provided for the activation of this 
program whenever housing starts fell below 
an average annual rate of 1.6 million units 
over a period of 4 consecutive months and 
for deactivation of the program whenever 
housing starts exceeded 1.6 million units for 
4 consecutive months, The conference report 
does not contain this Senate provision. The 
conferees agreed that a counter-cyclical hous- 
ing program is worthy of further considera- 
tion by the Congress as a séparate legislative 
measure. 


Interest Rate on Assisted Mortgages 


The Senate amendment contained a proyi- 
sion not in the House bill establishing the 
maximum interest rate on mortgages assisted 
at the lower of 8 percent or the maximum 
interest rate prescribed for FHA-insured 
mortgages. The conference report does not 
contain this Senate provision. 

Limitation on Points 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill prohibiting 
mortgages from charging any points, dis- 
counts, or similar fees other than a loan 
origination fee not in excess of 1 percent 
of the mortgage amount in connection with 
mortgages assisted under the Emergency 
Home Purchase Assistance Act of 1974. The 
conference report does not contain this Sen- 
ate provision. 

Fees Charged by GNMA 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill limiting the fees 
which could be charged by GNMA in con- 
nection with the purchase of mortgages or 
the guarantee of mortgage-backed securities 
to 1 percent of the amount of mortgage or 
the amount of the securities. The confer- 
ence report does not contain this Senate 
provision. 


GNMA Authority to Guarantee Mortgage- 
Backed Securities 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing 
GNMA to guarantee securities backed by 
Mortgages eligible for purchase by GNMA 
under the provisions of the Emergency Home 
Purchase Assistance Act of 1974, but which 
were not purchased by GNMA. The confer- 
ence report does not contain this Senate 
provision. 


Sale of GNMA Guaranteed Securities to 
Federal Financing Bank 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing and 
directing the Federal Financing Bank to 
purchase mortgage-backed securities guar- 
anteed by GNMA at a price equal to par. 
The conference report does not contain this 
Senate provision. 


Multifamily Housing 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill extending cov- 
erage of the Emergency Home Purchase As- 
sistance Act to conventionally financed mul- 
tifamily housing (rental, condominium, and 
cooperative housing) where the mortgage 
amount did not exceed 75 percent of the 
value of the property or the mortgage was 
insured. The conference report contains this 
Senate provision. 


Authorization 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing ap- 
propriations to reimburse the Federal Finan- 
cing Bank for any losses incurred by reason 
of the Bank's purchase of guaranteed mort- 
gage-backed securities. The conference: re- 
port does not contain this Senate provision. 

Expiration Date 

The Senate amendment contains a provi- 
sion not in the House bill repealing the ex- 
piration date (October 18, 1975) of the Emer- 
gency Home Purchase Assistance Act of 1974. 
The conference report does not contain this 
Senate provision. 
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iI. EMERGENCY MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING 
Findings and purpose 

The House bill contained the findings that 
the high cost of land and fuel associated with 
low density developments aggravated the ac- 
cessibility of homeownership to middle-in- 
come persons. The House bill also contained 
a finding that a large inventory of unsold new 
homes existed and was discouraging new con- 
struction. The Senate amendment contained 
neither finding. The conference report con- 
tains the House finding dealing with the high 
cost of land and fuel. 


Types of subsidy 
Interest Reduction Payments 


The House bill provided that interest re- 
duction payments equal the difference be- 
tween the amount of principal, interest and 
any mortgage insurance premium due under 
the mortgage and the amount of principal 
and interest due on a 6 percent mortgage. 
The Senate amendment provided that the 
interest reduction payments were not to 
exceed the difference between the amount 
of principal and interest due under the mort- 
gage and the amount of principal and in- 
terest due under a 6 percent mortgage. The 
conference report contains the House provi- 
sion. 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing the 
Secretary of HUD to prescribe the maximum 
interest rate on a mortgage with respect to 
which interest reduction payments were 
made. The conference report contains the 
Senate provision with an amendment which 
requires the Secretary to approve the inter- 
est rate and yleld on a mortgage eligible for 
interest reduction payments, but does not re- 
quire the Secretary to prescribe maximum 
interest rates in advance. The conferees ex- 
pect that the Secretary, in determining 
whether the approved mortgage interest rate 
or yield is reasonable, will look to the current 
range of interest rates and yields on com- 
Parable mortgages in the area, 

Home Purchase Incentive Payments 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing the 
Secretary to make home purchase incentive 
payments in the amount of $1000 to eligible 
home buyers to assist them in meeting down- 
payment or closing cost requirements. The 
conference report contains the Senate pro- 
vision with amendments limiting the use of 
such certificates to meeting downpayments, 
making such payments applicable only to 
newly constructed homes and prohibiting 
the making of incentive payments to home 
buyers receiving the benefits of below- 
market-interest-rate mortgages assisted 
under the Emergency Home Purchase Assist- 
ance Act of 1974. 

Interest Rate Differential Payments 


The House bill contained a provision not 
in the Senate amendment authorizing the 
Secretary to make single payments to lenders 
which originated 7 percent mortgage loans 
on behalf of middle-income families in order 
to bring the yields on these mortgages up to 
a market yield. The conference report does 
not contain this House provision. 

Purchase of Mortgages 


The House bill contained a provision not 
in the Senate amendment authorizing the 
Secretary to purchase 7 percent mortgage 
loans and to issue and guarantee mortgage- 
backed securities based on these mortgages, 
The conference report contains the House 
provision. 

Eligible properties 
Types of Units 

The House bill limited subsidies to home 
buyers of one- to two-family homes, condo- 
minium units, and units in a cooperative the 
construction and rehabilitation of which was 
started after enactment, but provided that 
up to 30 percent of the amount of assisted 
mortgages could be made ayailable by the 
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Secretary for use with respect to existing 
nonrehabilitated units and new, unsold units 
the construction of which started prior to 
enactment. The Senate amendment provided 
that assistance could be made available with 
respect to the same kind of dwelling units 
if their construction was completed 12 
months or less prior to the sale under the 
program, with an exception that not less 
than 10 percent nor more than 30 percent 
of the units must be constructed more than 
12 months prior to their purchase under the 
program (including substantially rehabili- 
tated units). 

The conference report contains the House 
provision with 2 amendments changing 30 
percent to 20 percent and making units 
whose construction was started after March 
26, rather than the date of enactment, ell- 
gible for assistance without restriction. 


Limits on Appraised Value of Units 


The House bill limited the appraised value 
of eligible units to $42,000 in high cost areas 
and $48 000 in Alaska, Hawali, and Guam and 
further limited homes with values in excess 
of the basic $38,000 limit to 10 percent of 
assisted mortgage amounts. The Senate 
amendment limited the appraised value of 
eligible units to $48,000 in high cost areas 
and $56,000 in Alaska, Hawali, and Guam. 
The conference report contains the House 
provision with an amendment raising 10 
percent to 15 percent. 


Selection of type of subsidy 


The House bill gave to lending institutions 
the choice as to the type of subsidy that 
would be made available to home buyers. 
The House bill also provided that subsidies 
would be allocated to lending institutions 
who would apply to HUD for these subsidies. 
The Senate amendment gave to eligible home 
buyers the choice as to which of the sub- 
sidy approaches he would receive. The con- 
ference report provides that the Secretary 
take appropriate steps to give to the eligible 
home buyers the choice to the maximum 
extent practicable as to the.type of subsidy 
the home buyer will receive. 


Recapture oj subsidy 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill exempting the 
obligation of the homeowner to repay the 
amount of the subsidy if the home were sold 
within 7 years or if the homeowner pur- 
chased another home within 18 months. The 
conference report contains this Senate pro- 
vision. 

Expiration date 


The House bill contained a provision pro- 
viding that no new commitments or con- 
tracts for assistance could be entered into 
after June 30, 1976. The Senate amendment 
also contained a June 30, 1976, expiration 
date but required the program to be termi- 
nated; sooner if private housing starts aver- 
aged at least 1,400,000 units for 3 consecu- 
tive months. The conference report contains 
the House provision. 

IlI—BUILDING ENERGY CONSERVATION 
STANDARDS 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing the 
Secretary of HUD to develop component per- 
formance standards and performance stand- 
ards with respect to the thermal efficiency 
of newly-constructed residential and com- 
mercial buildings. These standards would be 
incorporated in State or local building codes 
and would be enforced by State or local 
agencies. In order to insure incorporation of 
these standards into State or local building 
codes, the Senate provided grants to States 
and also provided sanctions, including the 
withholding of Federal assistance and Fed- 
erally-related mortgage credit. The confer- 
ence report does not contain the Senate pro- 
vision in order to permit the House to act on 
energy conservation measures now pending 
in Committee. 
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IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
Rehabilitation Loan Program 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion not in the House bill authorizing the 
extension of the section 312 rehabilitation 
loan program from August 22, 1975, until 
September 30, 1978, and authorizing $150 mil- 
lion a year, with certain provisions relative 
to Treasury financing and interest rates. The 
conference report contains the Senate provi- 
sion with amendments extending the pro- 
gram two years (until August 22, 1977), re- 
ducing the authorization from $150 million 
a year to $35 million for each of the two years, 
and deleting the provisions relating to Treas- 
ury financing and interest rates. 

Public Housing Authorization 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion not in the House bill increasing the set- 
aside of contract authority for projects to be 
owned by public housing agencies from $150 
million to $450 million. The conference re- 
port contains the Senate amendment with 
an amendment reducing the set-aside from 
$450 million to $300 million. The conferees 
expect that funds for the increased set-aside 
will not, be transferred from allocations al- 
ready made to State agencies. 

Homeownership Assistance 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill extending the 
section 235 homeownership assistance pro- 
gtam for one year, until July 1, 1977, and 
extending the period during which im- 
pounded funds (approximately $270 million) 
could be used from August 22, 1975, until 
July 1, 1977. The conference report contains 
the one-year extension of the program to 
July 1, 1977, the same date for other FHA 
programs, but does not include the provision 
extending the period during which the im- 
pounded funds could be used. The conferees 
did not include an extension of the period 
for utilizing the impounded funds because of 
uncertainties about the effect this extension 
would have on the Congressional budget 
process. 

Public Housing and Elderly Housing 
Processing 


The Senate amendment contained provi- 
sions not in the House bill requiring HUD to 
process all public housing and all section 202 
housing for the elderly project applications 
during distinct periods not exceeding 75 days. 
The conference report does not contain these 
Senate provisions. The conferees believe that 
this rigid processing requirement could do 
more harm to the efficient implementation 
of the programs than good, but strongly urge 
the Secretary of HUD to. take all steps to 
minimize the time for processing housing as- 
sistance applications. 

Indian housing 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill providing that 
none of the public housing funds set aside 
for Indian housing in the 1974 Housing and 
Community Development Act could be used 
by the HUD Secretary for prior commitments 
to financing public housing for the Indians, 
The conference report contains this Senate 
provision. 

Subsidized supplemental loans 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing HUD 
to make interest reduction payments with 
respect to certain supplemental project im- 
provement loans made pursuant to section 
241 of the National Housing Act. The con- 
ference report does not contain this Senate 
provision. 

Defects in FHA-Insured Housing 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill extending by 
seven months the period during which own- 
ers of FHA-insured houses which have serious 
structural defects could request assistance 
from the HUD Secretary to repair such de- 
fects under authority of section 518(b) of the 
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National Housing Act. The conference report 
contains this Senate provision, 
State-Financed Housing Projects 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing HUD 
to permit certain State housing agencies to 
raise the income limits for eligibility for ad- 
mission to non-FHA ‘insured, State-assisted 
236 projects and to vary rent-to-income 
ratios to not less than 20 percent of the 
tenant's income. The conference report con- 
tains the Senate provision with minor modi- 
fications in language. The conferees intend 
to limit the use of this provision to situa- 
tions such as that which currently exists in 
the State of New York. 

Flood Insurance 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion not in the House bill extending from 
July 1, 1975, until January 1, 1976, the date 
on which Federal financial assistance would 
be denied to flood-prone areas unless the 
community were participating in the Nation- 
al Flood Insurance Program. The conference 
report retains the prohibition in existing law 
but authorizes a 6-month extension until 
January 1, 1976, of the prohibition against 
the making of loans by Federally-supervised 
lending institutions to finance the acquisi- 
tion of a previously occupied residential 
dwelling. 

V-EMERGENCY MORTGAGE RELIEF PAYMENTS 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill authorizing the 
Secretary of HUD to make repayable mort- 
gage relief payments to homeowners whose 
incomes have been substantially reduced be- 
cause of involuntary unemployment or un- 
deremployment due to current adverse eco- 
nomic conditions, and who therefore cannot 
make full mortgage payments. The. confer- 
ence report contains these Senate provisions 
with the following amendments; 

Amount of Payments 

The Senate amendment limited the 
amount cf the monthly mortgage relief pay- 
ment on behalf of any homeowner to $300. 
The conference report limits this payment to 
$250 a month. 

Length of Payments 

The Senate amendment authorized the 
Secretary to make payments up to 18 
months, with one extension for up to another 
18 months, The conference report reduces the 
maximum period during which. payments 
can be made to 12 months, with one exten- 
sion for another 12 months. 

Authorization of Appropriations 

The Senate amendment authorized appro- 
priation of $750 million to finance the pro- 
gram. The conference report contains an au- 
thorization of $500 million. 

Eligible Property 

The Senate amendment authorized relief 
payments to be made to owners of house- 
boats. The conference report does not contain 
this Senate provision. 

Notification to Mortgagor 

The Senate amendment required the Sec- 
retary of HUD to notify mortgagors threat- 
ened with foreclosure of the availability of 
assistance under this program. The confer- 
ence report does not contain this Senate 
provision. 

Henry REUSS, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, 
PARREN MITCHELL, 
LES AUCOIN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Epwarp W. BROOEE, 
Bos PACkWOOD, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
FEDERAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2(a) (8), Public Law 
93-133, the Chair appoints as a member 
of the Federal Council on the Arts and 
the Humanities the gentleman from 
California (Mr. STARK). 


SECURITIES ACTS AMENDMENTS 
OF 1975 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the Senate 
bill (S. 249) to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of May 
19, 1975.) 

Mr. STAGGERS (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further reading of the 
statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report represents the culmi- 
nation of 4 years of effort. It is the prod- 
uct of a most searching and comprehen- 
sive analysis of our securities markets 
which began following the operational 
breakdown which occurred in the late 
1960's. 

As my colleagues will recall, in the 
years 1968 through 1970 a veritable ex- 
plosion in trading volume overwhelmed 
the then-existing mechanisms for con- 
trol and delivery of securities, brokerage 
firms lost control of their records and 
many were forced into liquidation or 
were saved only through heroic measures. 
The Congress was required to step in to 
provide a means for safeguarding in- 
yestors from loss in the event of broker- 
age-house failures. When I brought that 
legislation to the floor in 1970 I pledged 
to my colleagues that our committee 
would take all steps necessary to insure 
that this crisis would not be repeated 
and pledged to you that the committee 
would conduct a close and continuing 
scrutiny of the securities industry. 

Now after many years of effort I am 
indeed proud to bring before you com- 
prehensive legislation in fulfillment of 
that prior pledge. It represents the labors 
of many but principally, I think, the 
work of former subcommittee Chairman 
Joun Moss and his colleagues on the 
committee's Subcomittee on Commerce 
and Finance who worked so diligently on 
this matter through the 92d and 93d 
Congress. 

It is also a pleasure to bring legislation 
to the floor upon which so many are 
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agreed. From the beginning the commit- 
tee has worked closely with the admin- 
istration and the SEC on this endeavor. 
The final product has their full support 
and has even garnered support from the 
regulated industry. That is not to sug- 
gest that this undertaking has been free 
of controversy. Most certainly it has not. 
But I am confident that all major diffi- 
culties have been resolved satisfactorily. 

This bill is broad ranging; it addresses 
a number of issues which are of vital im- 
portance to this Nation’s financial fu- 
ture. Briefly stated this bill represents a 
modernization of the regulatory pattern 
applicable to our securities markets. Its 
basic goal is to assure that in the ever- 
changing economic circumstances of to- 
day our markets will be able to prove 
themselves sufficiently resilient and flex- 
ible to meet investors’ demands and pro- 
vide that constant flow of debt and 
equity instruments available for public 
investment which is so fundamental to 
the economic health of this Nation. 

Over the past 40 years, economic 
forces have placed considerable stress on 
securities market mechanisms. Yet, the 
organized markets continue to operate 
by ‘and large as they did when the Se- 
curties Exchange Act was adopted in 
1934. The evolutionary process has too 
frequently been stunted and distorted by 
various rules and practices which have 
erected barriers to competition and 
created gross economic inefficienies. A 
major underlying theme of the legisla- 
tion is to restore the competitive prin- 
ciple in this industry. Too frequently 
competition has been unnecessarily sub- 
ordinated by the regulatory process. Pre- 
dictably the industry becomes inflexible 
when this occurs and insensitive to new 
techniques and opportunities for prog- 
ress. The operational breakdown which 
this Nation witnessed in 1970 was visible 
evidence of an overly protected industry 
which had failed to grow to meet the 
challenge and the realities of today’s 
market demands. While the committee 
would agree that there is no clear means 
of safeguarding against these dangers in 
the future, we believe that the commit- 
ment to competition which is ingrained 
in the regulatory fabric of this legisla- 
tion—if conscientiously applied—will 
strengthen our securities markets and 
assure their continued primacy in the 
international financial community. 

Mr. Speaker, our differences with the 
Senate were not many. We have incor- 
porated in this legislation provisions 
from the Senate bill which would pro- 
vide for a regulatory system applicable 
to transactions in municipal securities. 
With that exception the House and Sen- 
ate bills differed primarily in the means 
by which the goals common to both bills 
would be accomplished. The differences 
are, of course, discussed in some detail 
in the joint statement of managers. I 
will not repeat that detail here. I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
one matter, however. 

Since I have been chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, we have followed a practice 
of writing into the substantive legislation 
reported from our committee, statutory 
limitations on the amounts which are 
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authorized to be appropriated to a par- 
ticular agency or for a specific program. 
We believe that this mechanism imposes 
a discipline on the committee to oversee 
the administration of the substantive 
law to assure that it comports with the 
views and will of the Congress. We have 
found that the agencies of Government 
are more responsive when tethered by 
this means and we have found that the 
committees of Congress themselves be 
come more alert and receptive to the need 
to change substantive law to correct er- 
ror or to respond to changing circum- 
stances. 

For this reason, this legislation for 
the first time imposed authorization lim- 
its on the amounts to be appropriated to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in the administration of the Federal 
Securities Laws. These amounts were 
changed in the conference. 

The Senate conferees endorsed the 
concept. However, because the Senate 
felt less sure of the amounts specified, 
they requested and your conferees agreed 
to reduce the figures in the House bill 
from $54 million to $51 million in the 
first fiscal year and to $55 million from 
$62.6 million in the second fiscal year. 
The third fiscal year authorization was 
eliminated. 

Your conferees agreed to these lesser 
amounts and to the more limited author- 
ization term on the basis that both the 
House and the Senate jurisdictional com- 
mittees were committed to conducting 
deailed review of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission's administration of 
this new act within the next 2 years. 
Should the authorized ceilings prove in- 
adequate to the SEC to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities, we will, of course, promptly 
bring appropriate legislation to the floor 
to increase the authorized levels. It has 
been the consistent position of our com- 
mittee that appropriations for the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission have 
not Kept pace with the tremendously in- 
creasing workload which that agency has 
absorbed over the years. By agreeing to 
reduce authorization levels in the confer- 
ence report, our committee does not 
abandon its commitment to obtain in- 
creased and adequate funds for the im- 
portant work of this agency. On the 
whole, this committee is much pleased 
with the work of the Commission. They 
have done a professional, competent and 
dedicated job throughout their history. 
Much has been achieved and much re- 
mains to be done. The committee looks 
forward with a sense of hopeful antici- 
pation that this legislation will give the 
SEC the necessary tools to assist in—and 
give focus to—the modernization of our 
markets. 

I respectfully urged adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the conference report 
on S. 249, the Securities Act’s Amend- 
ments of 1975. 

I believe that the overwhelming vote 
the House bill received when it was on 
the floor last month indicates a broad- 
based support for this legislation. The 
conference report, in my judgment, 
deserves similar support. Its provisions 
reflect careful compromises of the major 
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issues dealt with in the House and Senate 
bills. 

When the House version was on the 
floor there were a few matters of par- 
ticular interest to Members on this side 
of the aisle, and I would like to address 
myself to the conference report's resolu- 
tion of those issues. 

With respect to the matter of Com- 
mission rates, the conference report re- 
tains the flexibility found in the House 
bill allowing the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to reimpose fixed rates 
should that become necessary. The con- 
ference report follows the two-step 
approach of the House bill, which would 
allow the SEC to act quickly, by rule, to 
reimpose fixed rates on or before Novem- 
ber 1, 1976, and which would allow the 
Commission to take this action after that 
date after a more formal procedure. 

With respect to New York Stock Ex- 
change Rule 394, a rule which requires 
members to take orders to the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and then 
establishes a cumbersome procedure for 
members to go elsewhere should there be 
a better market, the conference report 
requires the SEC to review that rule and 
to institute appropriate administrative 
action to amend the rule if it appears to 
the Commission that the rule imposes 
burdens on competition not necessary or 
appropriate in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the Securities Exchange Act. 

I think that there is general agreement 
that rule 394, as currently drafted, is 
inappropriate. There are some who feel 
that the rule should be repealed. There 
are others who believe that the rule can 
be modified to maintain its beneficial 
aspects while eliminating those which 
are anticompetitive. The resolution of 
this matter proposed in the conference 
report will allow the SEC to consider 
that rule in connection with the continu- 
ing evolution of the national market 
system. This, to me, is the desirable 
approach. 

Some concern was expressed with re- 
spect to the House version of the elimi- 
nation of stock exchange memberships, 
or seats, The conference report allows 
exchanges to continue to limit the num- 
ber of memberships, or seats, they main- 
tain, but in no event may the number 
be less than existed on May 1, 1975. To 
insure that all qualified brokers and 
dealers may purchase such seats, how- 
ever, the bill sets forth specific eligibil- 
ity criteria for stock exchange member- 
ship, and states that any broker or dealer 
registered with the SEC who meets such 
specified criteria must be allowed to 
purchase a seat. 

I have also been questioned about 
language that I added on the floor to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) concerning 
the consolidation of SEC enforcement 
actions with private law suits arising 
out of the same factual situation. After 
the phrase “enforcement action” I added 
the words “for equitable relief.” It was 
not my intention, however, to limit the 
Eckhardt amendment to those situations 
where the Commission was seeking an 
injunction only. 

Rather, the amendment should apply 
where the Commission is seeking equit- 
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able relief in addition to an injunction, 
such as rescission, disgorgement of prof- 
its, the appointment of a receiver, or 
other similar relief that a court may 
grant under its general equity powers. 

Mr. Speaker, in the days since the 
conference report was filed, the subcom- 
mittee has received communications 
from members of the brokerage com- 
munity, the banking community, the 
insurance industry, the mutual fund in- 
dustry and from interested federal agen- 
cies, all of whom have expressed satis- 
faction with the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend the prompt 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOLLISTER, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report to accompany S. 249, 
Securities Acts Amendments of 1975. The 
committee has worked on this legislation 
for over 4 years. The bill as amended by 
the conference report should be support- 
ed by the House. 

In the main, the bill follows that which 
passed the House. In my judgment, in 
those areas where we made accommoda- 
tion with the Senate, we strengthened 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic purposes of this 
bill are to: 

First. Provide a greater measure of 
investor protection for funds and securi- 
ties left in custody of brokers. This will 
be accomplished by expanded authority 
for the Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s surveillance of broker-dealer cap- 
ital requirements, and procedures used 
to provide for the safekeeping of securi- 
ties. It is my feeling that these changes 
are necessary in order to insure some 
measure of investor confidence. There is 
nothing that we can do to protect in- 
vestors from price swings in the market- 
place, but we can provide the regulatory 
mechanism to assure that those securi- 
ties that are kept in custody are kept 
safely and make sure that broker-dealers 
have adequate capital to protect inves- 
tors’ funds as long as they are in the 
custody of broker-dealers. 

Second. This bill also facilitates the 
development of a central market system. 
Over the years, the capital markets have 
developed in a fragmented way. It is my 
strong feeling that tying these markets 
together through modern communica- 
tions methods will enable investors to 
have access to the total market. The Na- 
tional Securities Market System will be 
a system of electronic communications 
linking all markets together, governed 
by uniform rules to the extent necessary, 
and supplemented by a national system 
for clearing and settlement. The securi- 
ties to be traded will be those listed on 
the major exchanges and other listed 
securities for which a national market 
is feasible. 

Third. The bill makes certain changes 
that would mean that securities can be 
traded at the most economical cost to 
the investor. One of the key features of 
the bill, in fact one of the most con- 
troversial, was the mandating of com- 
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petitive commission rates. Because of 
concern by many that the system of com- 
petitive commission rates would do un- 
due harm to a fair and orderly market, 
I sponsored an amendment to the bill, 
when it was in the House, that would 
give authority to the Commission to re- 
impose a system of fixed commission 
rates after November 11, 1975. The Com- 
mission would have to make findings 
that the rates were reasonable and would 
be required to accomplish the purposes of 
the act. My concern with the language 
as it came from the House was that a 
formal rulemaking procedure was re- 
quired. It was my concern that if the 
Commission, in its wisdom, felt that fixed 
commission rates were necessary, this 
burdensome procedure would hinder the 
Commission from taking action. The 
conference committee has amended this 
procedure to provide for a less formal 
rulemaking procedure similar to that 
found in the amendments to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act which was 
passed last year. 

In addition, the conference committee 
adopted language that would protect 
money managers against a claim that 
they have breached their fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities solely because they have 
caused a managed account to pay more 
than the lowest available price for execu- 
tion and research services. The provision 
provides that a money manager may pay 
a broker or dealer an amount of commis- 
sion, for that broker or dealer’s executing 
a transaction, if the money manager de- 
termines that the services it receives from 
that broker or dealer justify the payment. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to vote for passage of 
this conference report. 

Mr. STAGGERS., Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Moss). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I also urge 
the adoption of this conference report. I 
would like to observe that in the proc- 
ess—and it has been a lengthy process— 
of dealing with highly technical legisla- 
tion, in this Member’s experience I have 
never seen a higher degree of coopera- 
tion on both sides of the aisle to achieve 
a very constructive and worthwhile re- 
sult. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on S. 249, the Securi- 
ties Acts Amendments of 1975. 

I will not go into a long discussion of 
this conference report. I believe that the 
report represents a blending of the House 
and Senate bills, in which the best of 
both bills were melded into a statute 
which I believe will be good for the in- 
vesting public, the securities industry 
and our Nation’s capital markets. There 
are a number of matters referred to in 
the joint statement of managers, how- 
ever, upon which I would like to com- 
ment briefly. 

The House bill would have eliminated 
New York Stock Exchange rule 394 on 
September 1 of this year, unless the New 
York Stock Exchange submitted the rule, 
or a modification thereof, to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and ob- 
tained affirmative SEC approval. The 
conference substitute directs the SEC to 
review this rule and to institute appro- 
priate administrative procedures to abro- 
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gate, add to, or delete from the rule if it 
appears to the Commission that the rule 
imposes burdens upon competition 
neither necessary nor appropriate in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. As the chairman 
of the Oversight Subcommittee, I in- 
tend to follow the Commission’s progress 
in administering this provision with the 
greatest of interest. 

The House bill also insured that all 
qualified brokers and dealers could join 
any registered stock exchange. Stock ex- 
changes have traditionally limited their 
membership in two ways. First, they have 
limited membership eligibility to organi- 
zations who are engaged in a general se- 
curities business and, through various 
machinations and devices, these eligibil- 
ity criteria have been used as a means of 
preventing competitors of stock exchange 
member firms from acquiring the advan- 
tages of exchange membership. Second, 
exchanges have limited the number of 
memberships, or “seats” on the exchange. 

The House bill, and the conference sub- 
stitute, take away an exchange’s ability 
to manipulate membership eligibility 
criteria as a competitive device. Any 
broker or dealer registered with the SEC 
who meets applicable capital and com- 
petency requirements, as specified in the 
bill, may join any registered stock ex- 
change. In order to do so, however, such 
broker or dealer must purchase an exist- 
ing membership, or “seat.” There has 
rarely been a time when there were not 
sufficient seats for sale to meet demand. 
To insure that this situation continues 
exchanges are prohibited from lowering 
the number of memberships below that 
which existed on May 1 of this year. In 
addition, the SEC is authorized, by rule, 
to increase this number or to remove ali 
limitations on the number of member- 
ships if the Commission finds that such 
limitation imposes a burden upon com- 
petition not necessary or appropriate in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act. 

The conference substitute also clarifies 
the authority of the SEC to prescribe 
the form and content of financial state- 
ments filed pursuant to the Securities 
Exchange Act and the accounting prin- 
ciples and accounting standards used in 
their preparation. The SEC and the ac- 
counting profession haye had a long- 
standing working relationship, and the 
conference substitute does not mandate 
a change in that relationship. 

Question has been raised whether the 
provisions in the conference report deal- 
ing with the sale of an investment ad- 
viser prohibits an affiliate of the new ad- 
viser from engaging in any brokerage 
transactions for the investment company 
or companies in question. 

This matter was discussed in the hear- 
ings, at which Commissioner Loomis of 
the SEC said: 

The bill might be interpreted to provide 
that no affiliate of the new adviser could re- 
ceive any brokerage from the fund. I don’t 
think that is a necessary construction, and I 
would ... be willing to... make it clear, if 
it needs to be made clear, that there is no 
absolute prohibition against a new advisers 
affiliate getting brokerage except if a deal is 
made to give him that brokerage as part of 
the transaction by which the investment 
management relationship is transferred. 
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I believe that this interpretation by 
Mr, Loomis acurately refiects the provi- 
sions in the conference report. Thus, if 
there is an arrangement, either express 
or implied, that an affiliate of the new 
adviser will obtain brokerage from the 
investment company involved, the “un- 
fair burden” provisions contained in the 
conference report are violated, and the 
protections afforded by the bill do not 
attach. 

On the other hand, if the investment 
management relationship is transferred, 
and subsequently the board of directors 
of the investment company determines 
for legitimate business reasons that some 
brokerage should be given to an affiliate 
of the new adviser, the “unfair burden” 
provisions would not be triggered. 

Of course, under the amendment to 
section 11(a) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 contained in the conference 
report, all brokerage for affiliated per- 
sons executed on an exchange is statu- 
pg nA prohibited by no later than May 

, 1978. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be 4 years next 
month that the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance began the study of 
the securities industry that led to the 
bill that is now before the House. I would 
be remiss if I did not acknowledge the 
outstanding job done by the members of 
that subcommittee who, for the last 4 
years, have strived to produce what I 
consider to be a major piece of consumer 
protection legislation, To Mr. Stuckey 
and to Mr. EcxnHarpt, and to my good 
friends on the other side of the aisle; Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. MCCOLLISTER, I pay my 
compliments. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this bill to 
the House and urge the prompt approval 
of the conference report. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Van DEERLIN). 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman immediately preceding me 
may have been handicapped somewhat 
by modesty in fully describing the course 
of this legislation, and his own role in it, 
over the last 4 years. 

During the entire period, Mr. Moss 
chaired the subcommittee with jurisdic- 
tion in the securities field. It was under 
his leadership that a massive study point- 
ed up the need for reform. He presided 
over exhaustive hearings going into every 
facet of market operations. Painstakingly 
resolving strong independent viewpoints 
within the subcommittee, Mr. Moss 
fashioned a strong bill. That first bill 
never reached the House floor in the 93d 
Congress, but was made a first order of 
business in the 94th. On final passage, 
there were only 13 votes against it. 

The gentleman’s final contribution was 
as a member of the conference commit- 
tee which resolved important differences 
with the Senate bill. 

Throughout, Mr. Moss demonstrated 
the qualities so familiar to his longtime 
colleagues: a sharp mind, unusual pa- 
tience and dogged determination. 

As new chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Protection and Finance, 
I have no difficulties in supporting this 
conference report. It provides for the 
most substantial reform of the Federal 
securities laws since those laws were en- 
acted some 40 years ago. 
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The underlying theme of the legislation 
is that competitive forces should be al- 
lowed to work in the marketplace, and 
that regulation should be utilized only in 
those situations where competition alone 
is not effective. 

This theme, which I think underlies 
the economic philosophy of our country, 
should bring benefits to our Nation’s cap- 
ital markets, the members of the securi- 
ties industry and those they serve. 

I urge prompt adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on 
S. 249. I commend the committee of 
conference on their inclusion of what I 
consider to be the best provisions of both 
the House and Senate versions. 

I am particularly pleased to see that 
the conference bill allows exchanges to 
maintain a limit on membership. I was 
very concerned that the House version 
eliminated the concept of limited mem- 
bership without providing any answers 
to the complex problems which would 
inevitably arise under the new concept of 
unlimited membership on an exchange. 
For instance, if memberships or “seats” 
as they now exist were suddenly elim- 
inated, they would obviously no longer 
have any economic value other than the 
residual value of the exchange’s physical 
plant. So the very substantial financial 
investment made by present members of 
the exchanges would be destroyed. The 
House version provided for no means of 
just and adequate compensation for this 
loss. Without including a provision for 
compensation, we would have, in effect, 
been enacting authority to expropriate 
property. Additionally, the tax problems, 
the various State incorporation laws, the 
problem of equity interest—all these 
questions were left in the air. The con- 
ference report fairly resolves the issue 
by allowing exchanges to maintain a 
limit on membership and, at the same 
time, giving the SEC the authority it 
needs to insure that there will be no 
burden on competition as a result. 

I think that this bill will allow us to 
moye toward a national market system 
for securities in a fashion that will not 
upset the vital capital markets. As we 
move toward economic recovery it will 
be essential that our financial institu- 
tions have the ability to finance indus- 
trial expansion through the capital mar- 
ket. I believe this bill will allow this to 
happen, while at the same time, it will 
encourage and assist meaningful re- 
form of the securities markets. 

The passage of this legislation should 
also clear up the questions that have 
been posed by the SEC action to elim- 
inate the fixed commission rate. 

Finally, I would like to commend our 
subcommittee chairman, the gentleman 
from California, for moving this bill so 
quickly through the Congress and, also, 
the ranking member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Nebraska, for their 
fine work on this bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PROVIDING FUNDS FOR EXPENSES 
OF INVESTIGATION AND STUDY 
OF WELFARE AND PENSION 
PLANS TO BE CONDUCTED BY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
257 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 257 

Resolved, That the expenses of a special 
investigation and study of welfare and pen- 
sion plans to be conducted by the Committee 
on Education and Labor, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $298,000, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of investigators, attorneys, individual con- 
sultants or organizations thereof, and cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. Not to exceed $40,000 
of the total amount provided by this resolu- 
tion may be used to procure the temporary or 
intermittent services of individual consult- 
ants or organizations thereof pursuant to 
section 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 72a(i)); but this 
monetary limitation on the procurement of 
such services shall not prevent the use of 
such funds for any other authorized purpose. 

Such $298,000 shall be available and allo- 
cated to the Subcommittee on Labor Stand- 
ards in connection with its ongoing study 
and investigation of the impact and effect 
of the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act of 1974 on private pension and wel- 
fare plans and public employee pension and 
welfare plans pursuant to sections 3021 and 
3031 of that Act, and related bills. Particular 
need has been demonstrated to continue a 
professional study of vesting, funding, porta- 
bility, benefit insurance, fiduciary responsi- 
bility, adequate disclosure, and other as- 
pects related to the expansion and full 
effectuation of private and public pension 
and welfare plans as a meaningful supple- 
ment to the social security system. 

The Subcommittee on Labor Standards, 
through the Committee on Education and 
Labor, shall report to the House as soon as 
practical during the present Congress the re- 
sults of its investigation and study with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

Sec, 2. Except as provided by section 3031 
of the Employee Retirement Income Se- 
eurity Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 1231), no part 
of the funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be available for expenditure in con- 
nection with the study of any subject which 
is being investigated for the same purpose 
by any other committee of the House; and 
the chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor shall furnish the Committee 
on House Administration information with 
rspect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 

Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration in accordance with existing 
law. 


Mr. THOMPSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the resolu- 
tion be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I know my 
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good colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey, is very conscientious about the 
taxpayers’ money. What is the total 
amount previously authorized for the 
Committee on Education and Labor? 

Mr. THOMPSON. For the last Con- 
gress this Pension Task Force was au- 
thorized $220,000. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No; 
whole committee this year. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Approximately $1,- 
200,000. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. $1,200,000? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Approximately. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I realize that there 
are new staff members to fund as a re- 
sult of the Hansen legislation, but why 
this additional $290,000 on top of $1,- 
200,000? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I might say to the 
gentleman that in the last Congress, the 
Pension Task Force was separately 
funded. It is being similarly treated in 
this Congress, and is not included in the 
overall budget of Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Further reserving 
the right to object, could the gentleman 
defer to our colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, to explain to us why 
we need an extra $220,000? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would prefer to do 
that after the gentleman agrees to the 
unanimous-consent request that the res- 
olution be considered as read, and printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The reason I am 
doing this is that our colleagues from 
this side of the aisle are not here and 
I thought we might use this opportunity 
to receive an explanation. It does not cost 
any more to do it this way; that is, to 
have the explanation. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from California will yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, I am sure he will be glad to 
respond. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I would be more 
than happy to yield to the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Why do we need this 
extra $220,000? 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will note, 
almost every appropriation coming 
through has been kicked up to enormous 
figures. The problem we have is very 
serious. When we worked on the pension 
reform we worked for about 8 years. We 
had done most of the work in my sub- 
committee. However, when we got to 
where we were dealing with facts and 
figures that were beyond the knowledge 
of anybody on our committee, we had to 
get some experts. 

We are in a messy situation. Two 
amendments put in by the Senate have 
been interpreted by the Department of 
Labor in such a manner that the bill 
that passed here almost unanimously, 
with, I think, one or two votes against 
it, and passed the Senate unanimously, 
would be repealed by the same vote if 
we had to bring the bill up today. 

Our situation is that we have an un- 
known quantity in the cost of putting 
through the second phase of the pension 
reform and that is the portability of 
pensions, which provides that a person 
may move from one employment to an- 
other and not lose his pension. 

So we had to have a study made at 
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Temple University. We were fortunate 
enough in the first instance that they 
made a study they did it for $12,000. I 
do not know what has happened to the 
price since then, but they are talking 
about $60,000 to $65,000. We have not 
given them the contract and we are look- 
ing for other places to have the study 
done. But that takes care of two-thirds 
of the increase we have asked for. The 
rest would go into salary increases and 
things like that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Further reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman is tell- 
ing us that roughly two-thirds of the 
extra $220,000 add-on cost is primarily 
for a potentially contracted research 
study to be done by Temple University? 

Mr. DENT. That is what we anticipate, 
However, we are also getting some help, 
or we may get some help in developing 
our own study if we can get the com- 
puters here and feed in some of the in- 
formation we are getting. The purpose 
really is to study the portability more 
than any other feature of the new bill. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. And the necessity 
for this study was caused by the Senate 
tacking on two amendments to the pen- 
sion bill? 

Mr. DENT. The necessity was really 
the study that was ordered to be done, 
the Congress ordered it. But the Senate 
has put us in a position and if the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Ertensorn) were 
here—I see he is here—I believe he would 
agree that while we are asking now for 
only $220,000 more, to be honest with 
the gentleman I do not know if it will be 
enough if we have to tinker with the 
whole bill on this. I think it will be 
enough, but I do not know, and I will be 
honest. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So the increase is 
primarily to conduct an oversight study 
of the deficiencies of the law and they 
were not foreseeable? 

Mr. DENT. The difficulty is in the in- 
terpretation of the law. We differ with 
the people downtown. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN) , 8 member of the Labor and 
Education Committee. 

Mr. ERLENBORN., Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know, because I came in after the 
colloquy began on the floor here this 
afternoon, whether the Members have 
discussed the purposes of the task force 
in beginning a study which is mandated 
by the law on public pension plans. This 
will also be a very important study by 
our Pension Task Force. 

Let me say if we did not have the pen- 
sion task force for the last several years 
I do not believe we could have success- 
fully passed the pension reform bill as 
we did last year. 

Particularly the House committee was 
well served by this task force and I 
think we stood head and shoulders above 
the personnel in the other body in this 
area. 

The bill we passed last year mandated 
a study of the public debt and I wanted 
to have them covered by the same bill 
that covered private pensions; but there 
are unique—there are differences and we 
did not know all the differences; so the 
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bill mandated a study of the public area, 
as well as oversight of the implementa- 
tion of the private pension bill passed 
last year. These oversight hearings have 
already been started and I think they 
have been very fruitful. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Dent) and I, I think, have been 
successful in calling to the attention 
of the Department of Labor some short- 
comings in the implementation of this 
law, some provisions of the private ad- 
ministrator that were unnecessary and 
could have been harmful. 

I am convinced that the continuation 
of the task force with the expertise they 
have developed will help us see that the 
private pension law is properly imple- 
mented and also give us the background 
for the legislative activity that is very 
necessary in the private pension field. 

I think the amount called for in this 
resolution is a barebone amount for the 
kind of effort we must put forth. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I just want to 
state that we spent around $310,000 or 
$320,000 in the entire 3 years. The Sen- 
ate spent $1,600,000 plus dollars. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Did they learn any- 
thing? 

Mr. DENT. They contributed less than 
2 percent. We would have been a lot bet- 
ter off if they had not contributed any- 
thing. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, how 
much of the $1,600,000 did the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee get at the begin- 
ning of the year? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
subcommittee has been separately fund- 
ed for several years. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I understand that, 
but—— 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman 
would grant the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, I would be glad to explain it. 

I had asked unanimous consent that 
the resolution be considered as read and 
printed in the Record at this point. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I understand the 
unanimous-consent request, but could 
the gentleman explain what the add-on 
is? 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is no add-on, 
This is a separate funding resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
enlightening colloquy, during the reser- 
vation of objection of the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Rovssetot), the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Dent) and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, ERLENBORN) explained the need for 
the continuation of these investigations 
and studies of pension plans. There is 
an unbelievable number of such pension 
plans involving in excess, I understand, 
of $300 billion. 

This is a very modest request. The ac- 
tivities of the Pension Task Force have 
justified its expenditures in the past. 
For example, the task force has pro- 
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duced a very constructive and com- 
plicated pension bill, which became law 
last year. And it is mandated to con- 
tinue its work further. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
č x motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR INVESTIGA- 
TION AND STUDY OF OUTER CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
k and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 427 


Resolved, That the expenses of a special 
investigation and study of the exploration 
and exploitation of the Outer Continental 
Shelf to be conducted by the ad hoc Select 
Committee on the Outer Continental Shelf, 
not to exceed $353,000, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of investigators, 
attorneys, individual consultants or organ- 
izations thereof, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers authorized by such committee, signed by 
the chairman of such committee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Not to exceed $30,000 of the total 
amount provided by this resolution may be 
used to procure the temporary or inter- 
mittent services of individual consultants 
or organizations thereof pursuant to section 
202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 72a(i)); but this monetary 
limitation on the procurement of such serv- 
ices shall not prevent the use of such funds 
for any other authorized purpose. 

Sec. 2, No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study of 
any subject which is being investigated 
for the same purpose by any other commit- 
tee of the House; and the chairman of the 
ad hoc Select Committee on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf shall furnish the Committee 
on House Administration information with 
respect to any study or investigation in- 
tended to be financed from such funds. 

Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion are for the purposes of carrying out 
House Resolution Numbered 412, and shall 
be expended, pursuant to regulations estab- 
lished by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration in accordance with existing law, and 


pursuant to House Resolution Numbered 
412. 


Mr. THOMPSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the resolu- 
tion be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 1, strike the 
words “special investigation". 

Page 1, line 2, strike the words “and study 
of the exploration and exploitation of the 
Outer”. 

Page 1, line 3, strike the words “Contin- 
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ental Shelf" and insert in lieu thereof “study 
of H.R. 6218, a bill to establish a policy for 
the management of oil and natural gas in 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. and 
marine and coastal environment, to amend 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, and 
for other purposes.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike “$353,000,” and insert 
in lieu thereof ““$150,000,”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. à 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
genesis of this funding resolution was 
in the creation of the important ad hoc 
Select Committee on the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf under House Resolution 412, 
submitted by the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. O'NEILL) on April 22, 1975. 
The subject matter of House Resolution 
412 is not only of national interest, but 
of very special interest to the coastal 
States of the United States, and to the 
possessions of the United States. There 
is a desperate need to study and to legis- 
late with respect to the Outer Contin- 
ental Shelf and the oil, gas and other 
resources contained therein, as well as 
to. protect our marine and coastal en- 
vironment. There is currently an Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act. 

The original amount requested by the 
select committee was approximately 60 
percent more than this amended resolu- 
tion represents. Two standing commit- 
tees are assisting by furnishing staff, so 
the amount of the original request was 
reduced. 

It was agreed in the Committee on 
House Administration, by a vote of 21 
to 3, to favorably refer this resolution, 
which calls for an amount of $150,000. I 
think the amount is thoroughly and ab- 
solutely justifiable. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the mission of this Ad Hoc Se- 
lect Committee on the Outer Continental 
Shelf will be to expedite legislation that 
would ordinarily have been sent to sev- 
eral committees. Our challenge is to im- 
prove offshore oil and gas operations and 
at the same time protect the marine en- 
vironment. The legislation to be con- 
sidered by the committee will amend the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of 
1953, to provide more participation by 
the States in activities directly affecting 
their shores. 

I plan that we will report out legisla- 
tion to be considered by the full House 
this fall. 

Without oversimplifying the issues, I 
would point out to the Members that the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 is 
just completing its first year of funding: 
that the coastal States have made strong 
efforts to develop a program for the man- 
agement of their coasts; that for the 
most part these programs are still 1 to 2 
years away; and that the States need to 
know what kind of resources are on the 
Outer Continental Shelf so that they can 
adequately plan for the onshore im- 
pacts, such as pipelines and refineries, 
brought about by the recovery of these 
resources. 

From hearing before my Oceanography 
Subcommittee I can tell you that the 
coastal States want a greater participa- 
tion in the decisionmaking about the 
manner in which these resources will be 
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recovered, which in turn will affect the 
type of development that will take place 
in their coastal regions. 

There is a clear need for new energy 
supplies in these United States, We are 
paying inflated prices for oil and over 
the long haul, this Nation cannot tolerate 
current balance of payments deficits. 
Furthermore, our national security is 
threatened should the Middle East again 
decide to impose an embargo. 

You all know these facts, and are ac- 
quainted with these issues, And I know 
that we will move forward as rapidly as 
possible to analyze the issues, and report 
out to the House as soon as possible our 
findings and recommendations. And I am 
convinced, as I know you are, that we 
must do what is in the best interests of 
the Nation and its people. I look forward 
to drafting the legislation to be consid- 
ered by the Congress to help this country 
move in producing domestic energy from 
the Outer Continental Shelf in an enyi- 
ronmentally sound manner. 

As you know I have introduced a@ bill, 
along with Mr. Roprno and Mrs. SULLI- 
van, H.R. 6218 to be taken up by this 
special ad hoc committee. The purpose 
of this bill—which I consider a vehicle 
to be subjected to close scrutiny and 
intelligent alteration—is to put forward 
the major reforms that are needed in 
the management of our Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf oil and gas resources. AS we 
plan to expand this country’s OCS oper- 
ations, the time has come for a thorough 
look at how we manage this resource, 
That is what this measure is all about 
and that is what this ad hoc select com- 
mittee is to provide the Congress. 

We have to remember that the situa- 
tion today is vastly different than when 
the basic Outer Continental Lands Act 
was passed in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in 1953. Since then we have be- 
come aware of the importance of the 
marine and coastal environments, as wit- 
ness the passage of the ocean dumping 
and coastal zone management programs. 
Whereas the purpose of the OCS act was 
singular—get the oil and gas to shore— 
today’s climate requires a more sophis- 
ticated approach. That too is what this 
legislation is all about. 

We must avoid damage to the coastal 
regions while drilling offshore. These 
areas, after all, are major national assets 
themselves and serve as the principal rec- 
reation area for scores of our citizens. 
In the year 2000, 80 percent of the popu- 
lation will be living on our coasts includ- 
ing the great lakes. 

This legislation will help bring about 
a balance between our need to proceed 
with offshore oil and gas exploration and 
the demands of coastal State citizens 
that their needs and problems be taken 
into account. 

We want to provide safeguards against 
pollution accidents and we need to see 
that the States are involved in the Fed- 
eral decisionmaking process that leads to 
an offshore lease sale. 

We want to make sure that the coastal 
States working on their coastal zone 
management programs do not wake up 
one day to to find that a major operation 
such as offshore oil and gas has been 
planned in an unsuitable location. 
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Mr. Speaker, the legislation we finally 
decide on will hopefully bring about the 
kinds of needed reforms of our OCS poli- 
cies and procedures. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased that the House 
Committee on Administration has made 
it clear through changes in House Res- 
olution 427 that the jurisdiction of the 
select committee is limited to consider- 
ing and reporting on the single bill, H.R. 
6218, and on any related matters con- 
cerning the Outer Continental Shelf 
which are within the jurisdiction of the 
House Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Judiciary, and Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

I note that H.R. 6218 does not contain 
any research and development provi- 
sions, and the three committees that I 
have mentioned do not, under the House 
rules, have energy research and develop- 
ment jurisdiction. All such jurisdiction, 
except nuclear R. & D. is vested in the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
under House rule X(r) (11). It is the in- 
tention of the Subcommittee on Energy, 
Research, Development, and Demonstra- 
tion—fossil fuels—which I chair to hold 
hearings next month on energy research 
and development concerning the Outer 
Continental Shelf and related matters. 
Based on such hearings, I feel certain we 
will offer appropriate legislation on this 
subject for the consideration of the full 
House. 

Chairman Teacve of the Committee on 
Science and Technology has advised the 
chairman of the select committee of our 
plans, and expressed the hope that our 
two committees, together with the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, can 
work toward an effective OCS program. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question ‘on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

, A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the resolution just agreed to, especially 
including the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. HECHLER). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL INACTION ON 
ENERGY DEPLORED 


(Mr. ROUSSELOT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is significant that the President 
has made every effort to encourage this 
Congress to act on the subject of the 
energy situation which faces this coun- 
try. I think it is unfortunate that the 
Congress has not responded with any 
alternative legislative proposal, even 
though, as a total body, we may disagree. 
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Second, I think it was most unfortu- 
nate that we refused yesterday to act on 
the veto message relating to the surface 
mining bill. 

I think the least we could have done 
was to have acted on the issue, since the 
President was most responsive in send- 
ing a total critical analysis with his 
veto message to explain the substantive 
reasons why he vetoed the bill, 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that our Con- 
gress has failed in these two instances 
to respond to critical issues that face our 
Nation. I regret very much that, although 
we as Republicans are in the minority, 
we were not able to encourage our col- 
leagues in the Democratic Party to prop- 
erly respond. 


AMERICAN DEAD AND MISSING IN 
ACTION 


(Mrs. FENWICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak again this morning, just for 
a moment, on the question of our dead 
and missing in Indochina. 

I understand that those who were de- 
clared missing are now said to be presum- 
ed dead. But I think we must have a con- 
tinuing concern that the bodies of these 
men should be returned to this country 
and their families, and I think we must 
try to establish a method of reporting. 
We must somehow urge the United Na- 
tions to make it incumbent upon every 
nation to report those missing in action, 
regardless of the nature of their mission. 

We cannot let families be without word 
for 6 or 7 years, trying to find out what 
happened to their husbands or their fath- 
ers or their sons. This is an intolerable 
situation and, in my opinion, it should 
be faced as an international question 
though the United Nations and through 
every effort of concerned people in the 
i of an orderly and civilized so- 
ciety. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield 

Mrs. FENWICK. Yes, indeed, I will 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to be associated with the gen- 
tlewoman’s remarks. This is a serious 
matter. We have been involved in a war 
in Southeast Asia. It seems no one will 
help us to bring our dead home and get 
an accounting of our missing in action. 
We know that probably 1,100 American 
bodies are still in Southeast Asia, and 
probably half of these bodies could be 
recovered. 

Also, we haye well over 900 Americans 
still classified as missing in action and 
37 Americans classified as POW’s. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentlewoman 
knows, we have introduced a resolution 
that would set up a select committee that 
would create more interest and so we 
could move ahead and try to find out 
what happened to these Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
woman for going into the well and point- 
ing out this vital subject to the American 
people. 
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Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
could anyone tell us what the status is 
of that legislation that has been intro- 
duced? Has there been any action by 
the committee to get the bill to the ficor? 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been no action by the Commit- 
tee on Rules. The Committee on Rules 
did give me, as one of the authors of the 
bill, the opportunity to come up and 
testify. But, in answer to the question of 
the gentleman from Indiana, I am con- 
cerned that this legislation has been be- 
fore the Committee on Rules for well 
over a month. 

Give us some action, either up or down. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s bringing this up. There are well 
over 200 Members who have signed this 
resolution. Some action should be taken. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. If the gentle- 
woman will yield further, it seems to me 
that this Nation now is in compliance 
with the requirements that were evi- 
dently asked by the Viet Cong, that we 
withdraw from that part of the world. 
Our troops are entirely out now. We have 
complied with every request they have 
made. It seems to me that the time is 
right and the next logical move is to 
enact this legislation and appoint a com- 
mittee, a select committee to make an 
investigation; and let us get on with the 
action to answer those questions about 
our MIA’s. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I agree. 
I think we must move to get this out of 
the Committee on Rules, and I think we 
must move forthrightly and publicly to 
urge the nations of the world to take 
note of this situation. We must get inter- 
national cooperation on this very hu- 
manitarian matter. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentlewoman for bring- 
ing to the House this very important 
subject. 

Although I support whatever ways and 
means are at our command to get a full 
accounting of our missing in action ney- 
ertheless, I do want to point out that 
the National Security Subcommittee of 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the House, has a continuing in- 
terest and, will pursue this matter. 

As I advised the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey, the subcommittee which it 
is my privilege to chair—known up until 
this Congress as the Subcommittee on 
National Security Policy and Scientific 
Developments—has held virtually con- 
tinuous hearings on the POW/MIA is- 
sue. In fact, I recently reviewed that 
record of activity and am pleased to share 
it now with my colleagues. I do so, how- 
ever, only as a means of reflecting the 
ongoing concern and interest it demon- 
strates on the part of the Congress. 

Beginning with the Ist session of the 
91st Congress in November 1969, the sub- 
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committee has been exhaustive in its ef- 
forts. For example, over that period the 
subcommittee has considered more than 
131 different resolutions and bills aimed 
at bringing about a full and accurate ac- 
counting of our POW’s and MIA’s. Over 
a total of 22 days of hearings we heard 
the testimony of approximately 81 con- 
gressional, Government, and private wit- 
nesses—including numerous returned 
prisoners as well as the families and 
loved ones of POW’s and MIA’s. 

In addition, the subcommittee met in 
hearing and markup sessions for a total 
of more than 46 hours and produced 10 
different volumes of hearings and reports 
totaling more than 1,553 pages. 

Finally, legislation reported by the 
subcommittee has been passed on the 
floor of the House in the 91st, $2d, and 
93d Congresses. 

As I said at the outset, I commend the 
gentlewoman for bringing this trouble- 
some and complex issue to the attention 
of Congress once again. Against the 
background of the subcommittee’s ac- 
tivity record which I have just outlined, 
however, I wish to assure her and all my 
colleagues that the matter has received 
constant and serious attention. In con- 
clusion, I would simply wish to reassure 
her of our continuing interest and would 
welcome her support. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I think it would be wise if we were to 
ask the Department of State to instruct 
our Ambassador to the United Nations 
to bring this matter up at the earliest 
opportunity. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFALL.. Mr, Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 241] 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Esch 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, Til, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Fascell 
Fithian 
Florio 
Flowers Mezvinsky 
Flynt Mollohan 
Foley 


Brown, Calif, 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
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Stanton, 
J. William 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Sullivan Vander Jagt 
Symington Vanik 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 327 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
cedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Young, Fla. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the au- 
thority granted the. Speaker Monday, 
May 2, the Chair declares a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair, to receive 
the former Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The receiving will begin about 11 
o’clock and the Chair admonishes all 
his colleagues to be present to greet our 
former colleagues. 

The House stands in recess until 12 
o'clock noon. 

Accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 53 min- 
utes a.m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


RECEPTION OF FORMER MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER of the House presided. 

The SPEAKER. My colleagues from 
the Congress, it is again my distinct 
pleasure on behalf of the Chair and all 
sitting colleagues to welcome back to the 
Capitol former Members of the House of 
Representatives with whom many of us 
have served. We are glad so many were 
able to be present. 

This, of course, is a completely non- 
partisan affair. The Chair is going to 
recognize the leaders of both parties 
now active in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

The Chàir takes pleasure in present- 
ing first the majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. O’NEILL). 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure and a high privilege for 
me to welcome former Members of the 
House of Representatives. As I look over 
the Chamber, I see many old friends, 
some who served here for many years 
and others who served here for only a 
term. 

This is a very special day in which 
the House of Representatives, the Con- 
gress of the United States, pauses in its 
legislative business so that we may honor 
you and that you may come back to 
your old place of business where you 
accomplished so much good for the Na- 
tion itself. 

I love the old remark, which I have 
read so many times, made by Winston 
Churchill, who said that he was a child 
of the House of Commons. Once a Mem- 
ber of Congress, always a Member of 
the Congress. The privileges are still 
yours. Those of you who come here today, 
you come out of concern; you come out 
of dedication; you come out of the love 
that you always have had and always 
will have for this great body of which 
you once were a Member, the love and 
devotion of this institution. 
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You have not come here because the 
constituents who once elected you require 
you to come. You do not come because 
the leadership asks you to be present. 
You do not come because the President 
of the United States is demanding your 
attention because he is going to make a 
state of the Union message. You come 
as private citizens, because in your 
hearts and in your minds you love this 
institution and you love the occasion to 
bring back the memories that once were 
yours. It is a bit of nostalgia, and you 
meet old friends. 

Former Members, we applaud your 
presence, we welcome you, we salute you. 
We honor you and we are privileged 
that you have come from the various 
sections of this country to be with us 
today. 

God bless all of you. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is now 
pleased to recognize the distinguished 
minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RHODES). 5 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, it is a priv- 
iege, and certainly an honor, to join 
with the Speaker and the majority lead- 
er in welcoming to the Chamber so many 
dear friends. There is something about 
the institution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate that is very 
unique in the qualities which they have 
in engendering great personal regard for 
fellow Members of either body; great per- 
sonal regard which transcends the mid- 
dle aisle, and always has; which causes 
us to remember our associations and to 
value those friendships, wherever we may 
be. 

I must say, looking around this room, 
that many of you look a lot younger than 
you did when you left this place. That 
certainly seems to be some indication as 
to what being relieved of some of the 
burdens of active service in the House 
and Senate can do for you. 

I am pleased about that because, cer- 
tainly, we all of us wish you well in what- 
ever you may be doing. We also hope that 
you will never forget us, that you will 
never forget this institution we all revere 
so much. 

We also hope very fervently that in 
these days of trial of our country—and 
we are in days of trial—that the great 
talents which you have displayed so 
courageously and so well as Members 
of this body will continue to keep you 
involved in public affairs, that you will 
never forget your duty as citizens, and 
I know you will not. 

That duty lasts from the first breath 
that a person takes on this planet to the 
last one. That is what a republic is all 
about. A republic cannot survive with- 
out the devotion and the active partici- 
pation of all its citizens, and particu- 
larly of those who have shown the talent, 
who have the capability, that those of 
you who are here in this Chamber today 
have displayed through the years in such 
great measure. 

So it is a real privilege and honor for 
me, Mr. Speaker, to once again say “How 
do you do” to many of our friends, and I 


hope it will not be another year before I 


see you again, 
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I wish you the best of everything in 
your life, and Godspeed. 

Thank you. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now 
call the roll of former Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing former Members answered to their 
names: 

Adair, E. Ross, Indiana. 

Alexander, Hugh, North Carolina. 

Alford, T. Dale, Arkansas. 

Arends, Leslie C., Illinois. 

Armstrong, O. K., Missouri. 

Ashmore, Robert T., South Carolina. 

Ayres, William H., Ohio. 

Barry, Robert R., New York. 

Bass, Ross, Tennessee. 

Battle, Laurie, Alabama. 

Boggs, J. Caleb, Delaware. 

Bolton, Frances P., Ohio. 

Bray, William, Indiana. 

Bricker, John W., Ohio. 

Brownson, Charles, Indiana. 

Brumbaugh, D. Emmert, Pennsylvania. 

Carrigg, Joseph L., Pennsylvania. 

Chenoweth, Edgar, Colorado. 

Christgau, Victor, Minnesota. 

Citron, William, Connecticut. 

Cohelan, Jeffery, California. 

Cole, Albert M., Kansas. 

Cole, W. Sterling, New York. 

Cronin, Paul W., Massachusetts. 

Curtin, Willard S., Pennsylvania. 

Darden, Colgate, W., Jr., Virginia. 

Davis, Glenn, Wisconsin. 

Dellay, Vincent J., New Jersey. 

Dorn, William Jennings, Bryan, South 
Carolina. 

Dorn, Francis E., New York. 

Ellis, Clyde T., Arkansas. 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pennsylvania. 

Ferguson, Homer, Michigan, 

Fino, Paul A., New York. 

Foote, Ellsworth Bishop, Connecticut. 

Foreman, Ed, Texas. 

Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Delaware. 

Galifianakis, Nick, North Carolina. 

Grant, George McI., Alabama. 

Grant, Robert A., Indiana. 

Hale, Robert, Maine. 

Hanrahan, Robert P., Illinois. 

Harden, Cecil, Indiana. 

Harding, Ralph R., Idaho. 

Hardy, Porter, Jr., Virginia. 

Harvey, Ralph, Indiana. 

Haskell, Harry G., Jr., Delaware. 

Hays, Brooks, Arkansas. 

Hayworth, Don, Michigan. 

Helborn, Semour, New York. 

Hillings, Patrick J., California. 

Hogan, Earl, Indianapolis. 

Holifield, Chet, California. 

Howell, Evan, Illinois. 

Hunt, John E., New Jersey. 

Jenison, Edward H., Illinois. 

Jennings, W. Pat, Virginia. 

Johansen, August E., Michigan. 

Johnson, Jed, Jr., Oklahoma. 

Johnson, Thomas F., Maryland. 

Jonas, Charles R., North Carolina. 

Judd, Walter H., Minnesota. 

Karsten, Frank M., Missouri. 

King, David, Utah. 

Kleppe, Tom, North Dakota. 

Kornegay, Horace H., North Carolina. 

Kuykendal, Dan H., Tennessee. 

Lennon, Alton A., North Carolina. 

Lodge, John Davis, Connecticut. 
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McGuire, John A., Connecticut. 

McVey, Walter L., Kansas, 

Mailliard Wm. S., California. 

Meader, George, Michigan. 

Miller, George P., California. 

Moeller, Walter H., Ohio. 

Monagan, John, Connecticut. 

Moulder, Morgan, Maryland. 

Multer, Abraham J., New York. 

Nimtz, F. Jay, Indiana. 

O'Neal, Maston E., Jr., Georgia. 

Osmers, Frank C., New Jersey. 

Outland, George E., California. 

Parris, Stanford E., Virginia. 

Pirnie, Alexander, New York. 

Pollock, Howard W., Alaska. 

Potts, David M., New York. 

Prokop, Stanley A., Pennsylvania. 

Purcell, Graham B., Jr., Texas. 

Quigley, James Michael, Pennsylvania. 

Reifel, Ben, South Dakota. 

Robsion, John M., Jr., Kentucky. 

Rogers, Byron G., Colorado. 

Ryan, Harold M., Michigan. 

Schwengel, Fred D., Iowa. 

Scoblick, James Paul, Pennsylvania. 

Scott, Byron N., California. 

Sheehan, Timothy P., Illinois. 

Sickles, Carlton R., Maryland. 

Sieminski, Alfred D., New Jersey. 

Smith, Henry P. HI, New York. 

Springer, William L., Illinois. 

Stalbaum, Lynn, Wisconsin. 

Stalker, Gale Hamilton, New York. 

St. George, Katharine, New York. 

Thompson, Clark W., Texas. 

Tuck, William N., Virginia. 

Vanzandt, James E., Pennsylvania. 

Wallhauser, George M., New Jersey. 

Ward, Don H., III, Pennsylvania. 

Whalley, J. Irving, Pennsylvania. 

Widnall, William, New Jersey. 

Whitener, Basil L., North Carolina. 

Wilson, Earl, Indiana. 

Yarborough, Ralph W., Texas. 

Zion, Roger H., Indiana. 

Mr. ED FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the rolicall was called up yonder I re- 
sponded to the name of Ed Foreman, of 
Texas. I am also Ed Foreman, of New 
Mexico, having had the great opportu- 
nity of representing both of these won- 
derful States. I would like to have the 
Recorp reflect this great and rewarding 
experience accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The Recorp will reflect 
the gentleman’s statement. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The Chair announces that 116 former 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have responded to their names. 

The Chair lays before the House the 
list of former Members who have passed 
away since the last meeting. The Clerk 
will read the list. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Former Members of Congress who are De- 
ceased since the May 21, 1974 Meeting: 

Senator Ernest Gruening, Alaska, deceased 
June 1974. 

Senator George L. Radcliffe, Maryland, de- 
ceased July 1974. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota, de- 
ceased August 1974. 


Clifford G. McIntire, Marine, deceased 
October 1974. 


John R. Hansen, Iowa, deceased September 
1974. 
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Frank Kowalski, Connecticut, 
October 1974. 

Eugene Worley, Texas, deceased December 
1974. 

William J. Crow, Pennsylvania, deceased 
October 1974. 

Elizabeth Kee, West Virginia, deceased 
February 1975. 

John Burns, Hawaii, deceased April 1975, 

Kenneth B. Keating, New York, deceased 
May 1975. 

Albert L. Vreeland, New Jersey, deceased 
May 1975. 

John H. Ray, New York, deceased May 1975. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair now recog- 
nizes the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, first let 
me express appreciation on behalf of the 
members of our organization for the 
courtesy and hospitality shown us by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the majority and minority leaders, 
not only for our presence here today, but 
for the four previous occasions on which 
the House has received us. 

Let me also express my appreciation 
to the Arrangements Committee con- 
sisting of the Honorable Carlton R. 
Sickles and the Honorable Fred D. 
Schwengel for the preparations made for 
our annual meeting and the ceremonies 
connected therewith. 

My part in these proceedings will be 
brief. It is my function to submit the 
report of the activities of Former Mem- 
bers of Congress in the past year and to 
introduce our speaker. 

At our annual meeting this morning, 
we received reports of committees, the 
financial statement, and elected officers 
and directors for the coming year. 

The new officers are: Jeffrey Cohelan, 
president, and J. Caleb Boggs, vice presi- 
dent. 

The new directors are: Charles B. 
Brownson, George Meader, Frank Kar- 
sten, and Carlton Sickles for the term 
expiring in 1978. 

Former Members of Congress was in- 
corporated as a not-for-profit corpora- 
tion of the District of Columbia June 18, 
1970. 

Its membership is limited to those duly 
sworn in as Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and who are no longer active Mem- 
bers. 

Its purpose is to promote the cause of 
good government at the national level by 
strengthening and improving the U.S. 
Congress as an institution. 

The initiation fee is $25; annual dues 
$25; and life membership $200. 

A total of 506 former Senators and 
Representatives have joined. Of these 62 
have died, 4 have been reelected to Con- 
gress, 8 dropped out, 7 resigned, 99 have 
not yet paid their 1975 dues. We have 362 
paid up members, of whom 66 are life 
members. 

As of today a total of 10,651 persons 
have served in the U.S. Congress, 8,954 
in the House of Representatives only, 
1,140 in the Senate only and 557 in both 
Houses. 

Last year the Lilly Endowment made 
us a grant of $80,000 over a period of 2 
years, to be matched by funds from other 
sources on the basis of $1 of our funds 


deceased 
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to $2 of the Lilly grant. Our treasurer’s 
report by the Honorable Horace R. 
Kornegay, submitted at the annual meet- 
ing this morning shows a balance of 
funds at our disposal in the amount of 
$63,032.66 as of April 30, 1975. 

Our fall meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia, October 25-26, 1974, on the 200th 
anniversary of the adjournment of the 
First Continental Congress. 

The candlelight reception in Inde- 
pendence Hall, our business meeting in 
Carpenter’s Hall—where the First Con- 
tinental Congress held its sessions Sep- 
tember 5 to October 26, 1774—and the 
formal ceremony in Congress Hall— 
where the U.S. Congress met in 1790- 
1800—will be long remembered and 
cherished by members, spouses, and wid- 
ows who attended. 

The proceedings, in which five Sena- 
tors and six Representatives and the 
Philadelphia All Boys’ Choir and Men's 
Chorus participated were videotaped and 
we hope will become a documentary 
available in connection with our Bicen- 
tennial activities. 

At Philadelphia our board approved 
four new projects in addition to the on- 
going oral history project as follows: 

First. Law course on Congress; 

Second. History of the Congress; 

Third, Preservation of records; and 

Fourth. Speakers bureau. 

At our board meeting April 22, 1975, a 
Committee on the Bicentennial was au- 
thorized. 

Committees on the Law Course and 
History have been appointed. These and 
other committees as well as the officers 
and directors for the past year and the 
coming year are set forth in an appendix. 

I might mention parenthetically that 
20 of our members have sent in to our 
organization cassette taped interviews of 
their experiences and their careers in 
the U.S. House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate. We believe this is a very 
worthwhile project and we intend to im- 
prove and expand it in the future. 

Questions have been raised about the 
reasons for an organization of congres- 
sional alumni. Some have wondered 
whether we seek to tell sitting Members 
how to run their business. Others have 
suggested that we have organized to ob- 
tain benefits for ourselves. 

If the statement of purpose in our ar- 
ticles and the announcement of the pro- 
grams we are undertaking have not set 
these doubts at rest, I call attention to 
the following provision of our bylaws, as 
amended July 23, 1974: 

Sec. 6. Political Activities-——The corpora- 
tion shall not engage in partisan or political 
activities. It shall not contribute to, or other- 
wise support or assist any political party or 
candidate, nor shall it advocate, sponsor or 
promote legislation in the Congress of the 
United States or any State legislature, nor 
shall it engage in any activities rendering 


it ineligible for exemptions under tax laws 
and no officer, director, member, staf member 


of the corporation, nor any other person, shall 
have authority to represent otherwise. 

We are simply a citizens’ organization 
dedicated to the promotion of the insti- 


tution, which, for so much of our ca- 
reers claimed our devotion and affection. 
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We believe our experience and our in- 
terest is a valuable resource to be en- 
listed in the cause of self-government. 
In the words of Daniel Webster in- 
scribed high on the wall of this House— 
Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 


may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


It is now my privilege to present one 
of our members who earned an out- 
standing record of service and states- 
manship in his State and in the Nation. 

Colgate Whitehead Darden, lawyer, 
Marine lieutenant, Virginia legislator, 
represented the Norfolk district in the 
House of Representatives, 1933-37 and 
1939-41; was Governor of Virginia 1942- 
46; president of the University of Vir- 
ginia 1947-59; and a delegate to the As- 
sembly of the United Nations, 1955. 

I include the following: 

APPENDIX: OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS (1974-75) 

George Meader, President. 

Jeffery Cohelan, Vice President. 

J. Caleb Boggs, Secretary. 

Horace R. Kornegay, Treasurer. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

1975: Joseph W. Barr, John Sherman 
Cooper, J. Allen Frear, Jr., Jed Johnson, Jr., 
George Meader, Fred Schwengel. 

1976: J. Caleb Boggs, John W. Byrnes, Jef- 
fery Cohelan, Walter H, Moeller. 

1977: William R. Anderson, Horace R. 
Kornegay, Melvin R. Laird, Charlotte T. Reid. 

Honorary, without term—Brooks Hays, 
Waiter H. Judd. 

COMMITTEES 
Oral History Committee 

Basil L, Whitener, North Carolina, Chair- 
man; Robert R. Barry, New York; William C. 
Cramer, Florida; Donald E. Lukens, Ohio; 
O. K. Armstrong, Missouri; John Sherman 
Cooper, Kentucky; G. Elliott Hagan, Georgia; 
Fred Schwengel, Iowa. 

Committee on Bylaws 

George Meader, Michigan, Chairman; Jef- 
fery Cohelan, California; Walter H. Judd, 
Minnesota; Dean W. Determan, FMC Staff 
Counsel, 

Plans and Projects Committee 

George Meader, Michigan, Chairman; Por- 
ter Hardy, Jr., Virginia; J. Allen Frear, Jr., 
Delaware; Charlies B. Brownson, Indiana; 
John W. Byrnes, Wisconsin. 

Headquarters Committee 

Walter H. Moeller, Ohio, Chairman; Evan 

Howell, Ilinois; Clark W. Thompson, Texas. 
Membership Committee 

William R. Anderson, Tennessee, Co-chair- 
man; William H. Ayres, Ohio, Co-chairman; 
Charlotte T. Reid, Illinois; Iris F, Blitch, 
Georgia; George Smathers, Florida. 

Committee on Law Course on Congress 

Thomas B. Curtis, Missourl, Chairman; 
Frank N. Ikard, Texas; Walter E. Rogers, 
Texas; John W. Byrnes, Wisconsin; Shepard 
J. Crumpacker, Indians, 

Nominating Committee 

Walter H. Moeller, Ohio, Chairman; Melvin 
R. Laird, ; William H. Ayres, Ohio; 
Ben Reifel, South Dakota; Laurie C. Battle, 
Alabama; David S. King, Utah; George 
Meader, Michigan. 

Annual Reunion Committee 


Cariton R. Sickles, Maryland; Fred D, 
Schwengel, Iowa. 
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Committee on History of the United States 
Congress 
Charles R. Jonas, North Carolina, Chair- 
man; Ed Gossett, Texas; Neil Staebler, Michi- 
gan; Walter L. McVey, Jr., Kansas; Katherine 
St. George, New York. 


Mr. JOHANSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that the former Mem- 
bers are not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of the gen- 
tleman is well taken. The House will be 
in order. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
DARDEN). 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker and fellow 
Members, we are all indebted to you for 
your many kindnesses to our organiza- 
tion. It was around the first of the month 
that I received a call from our friend, 
Brooks Hays. After talking for a while 
about old friends he told me that I had 
been unanimously chosen by the pro- 
gram committee to make a short talk at 
this meeting. I was greatly pleased by 
the partiality of the committee and I was 
especially touched by Brooks’ statement 
that the action had been unanimous. 
Knowing Brooks as I do, and as you do, 
I realized, of course, that he was acting 
as the committee and that without his 
yote not only would the action have 
fallen short of unanimity but I would not 
have been invited at all. 

I accepted in part because I have been 
remiss as a Member, as Hays has re- 
minded me from time to time. I did make 
it to our first meeting when we met under 
happier circumstances than those which 
obtain today, but for one reason or an- 
other I have not been able to get back to 
other gatherings. The truth is, like many 
of us, old age has overtaken me and I 
do not get around as much as I once did. 
Then too Washington has become such 
a formidable city, quite unlike the place 
I came to know following election to the 
House in 1932. In fact it overwhelms me. 

I was not in the House for very long. 
I left just before the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War. My stay for this period 
was not without interruption. In 1936, 
for reasons which seemed to me quite in- 
sufficient, in fact quite arbitrary, my con- 
stituents dispensed with my services. 
Happily, for me at least, they changed 
their minds 2 years later, as constituents 
not infrequently do, and returned me to 
my old haunts and duties. With the help 
of friends I regained my place on the 
Naval Affairs Committee and settled 
down quite comfortably under the benign 
yet firm overlordship of Carl Vinson, who 
presided for so many years so effectively 
over that group. Long after my time 
naval affairs was absorbed by the Armed 
Forces Committee. Carl, after Joe Mar- 
tin’s speakership, succeeded “Ham” An- 
drews, a much loved Member of the 
House, and he held the chairmanship 
until voluntarily he gave up his place in 
the Congress. 

This organization provides, in truth, a 
journey into nostalgia for all of us. Mer- 
cifully we are not burdened with the 
awesome responsibilities that press down 
upon the Congress. Yet by a kind of os- 
mosis we feel ourselves a part of this 
powerful engine that occupies such a key 
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place in American political life. And it 
affords us an opportunity to keep alive 
the warm friendships which we made 
here many years ago. Fortunately we 
are not cast in the role of advisors. I sup- 
pose well wishers would best describe us, 
and that I hope will be the limit of our 
ambition. 

For my part, looking back over the 43 
years since I was elected to the Congress, 
I would have but one suggestion, were 
I called upon for one. And here, to use 
the words of an old Marine Corps in- 
structor to us many, many years ago, “I 
am talking as an older soldier not a bet- 
ter one.” My suggestion would be not to 
the Congress, nor to our organization, 
but to our fellow citizens. It is that it 
is important for us to exercise greater 
restraint in the management of our af- 
fairs—both at home and abroad. 

Representative Government, such as 
that being attempted by us depends al- 
most entirely, as all of you know, upon 
the capacity of the electorate to exer- 
cise restraint in the demands which they 
make. The President and the Congress 
can exert a very beneficial influence to 
this end, but only the people themselves 
can set the limits which can be relied 
upon to contain the drives likely to prove 
beyond the capacity of the country. 

There have been very competent stu- 
dents of our system of Government, not 
the least of whom was Lord Macaulay, 
who held the opinion that this restraint 
could not be achieved and that failure 
was likely if not inevitable. One of our 
most stalwart friends, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, who visited us in 1830s and who 
later recorded his views in that remark- 
able study, “Democracy in America” en- 
tertained grave doubts as to our capacity 
to make the plan work, although he was 
an enthusiastic supporter of our efforts. 

The most significant development of 
my lifetime, aside from the devastating 
wars that have engulfed us, has been the 
assumption of responsibility for the in- 
dividual citizen by the Government. This, 
springing in part at least from a desire 
to improve the lot of all of our people, 
has reached a point where unless re- 
straint is shown the productive capacity 
of the country will not be able to sus- 
tain the burdens being placed upon it. 
Nor will we be able to administer the 
vast concerns of the Government with 
the cumbersome centralization which 
has accompanied this effort, while the 
States have declined. 

I believe we are arriving at a real test- 
ing time. The debacle in Vietnam has 
been humiliating and costly both in mon- 
ey and prestige. Neither foreign policy 
nor world leadership is undergirded by 
what happened to us there. While his- 
tory will record that we were prompted 
not by greed or desire for empire, but 
by a widely held wish to help a people 
establish themselves as an independent 
country, it will also record that failure 
came from a terrible miscalculation as 
to the means employed, and a dismay- 
ing incapacity to use the vast resources 
at our command. We shall in good time 
overcome this setback, however, if we 
are able to set things in order here at 
home. But unless this is done the years 
ahead will be bleak indeed. 
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The need to do this is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent to thoughtful peo- 
ple and I might add it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to accomplish al- 
though certainly it is by no means be- 
yond our capacity. The traumatic events 
of the past 2 years, which have caused 
such disappointment and pain here at 
home, will march into oblivion along 
with the tragic venture in Asia if we will 
deal with an older disorder which is at 
once more subtle and more dangerous. 

I have in mind our financial affairs. 
The subject was brought to the front 
again a few weeks back by the remarks 
of a Member of the House, whom we 
all respect and admire, GEORGE MAHON, 
chairman of Appropriations, In his re- 
marks commenting upon the budget 
message which came up in February, the 
chairman points out that when he en- 
tered the Congress in 1935 the total Fed- 
eral spending amounted to $6 billion for 
the year in contrast to the budget be- 
ing submitted which provides for this 
purpose $349 billion. He went on to say 
that he expected the actual spending to 
be much above that. Later in his talk he 
makes this significant observation— 

In the early 1960s Federal budget deficits 
started becoming an accepted way of life. It 
is as if we firmly resolve not to balance the 
budget. From 1965 through 1974—ten years, 
we accumulated an additional public debt of 
173 billion. This was over one half of what 
the entire public debt had been in 1965, 
a debt that had taken 189 years to bulld. 


While the chairman did not say as 
much such a resolution means a commit- 
ment to printed money with the diffi- 
culties that have attended such maneu- 
vers throughout history. I do not be- 
lieve that the American people want to 
travel that road which is sure to end, 
if history is any guide, in a destruction 
of our currency and finally the destruc- 
tion of our political institutions. But they 
will travel it unless we can stem the tor- 
rential tide of printed money now pour- 
ing from the presses. 

While the problems as to the energy 
are formidable they are by no means 
beyond our capacity to deal with them, 
The vast agricultural resources of the 
United States are such as to give us se- 
cure footing in the matter of foreign 
exchange. And our technical capacity 
is sufficient to enable us to utilize ef- 
ficiently our vast coal reserves. This 
will give us ample time to bring to bear 
the almost limitless possibilities of 
atomic power and ultimately the con- 
trolled fusion of hydrogen. In short we 
have the resources and if we marshall 
our assets with prudence we haye at 
hand the means to create a standard of 
living for all which will be ample. 

However, while this is being done we 
must be equipped and prepared to de- 
fend the vital interests of our country 
against any power that elects to chal- 
lenge them. The case was admirably 
stated by the President of the United 
States in his address at the commission- 
ing of our newest carrier, the Nimitz, at 
Norfolk a few days ago when he said: 

Fleet Admiral Nimitz and this fine ship 
both tell us that controlled strength is the 
sure guarantor of peace by. controlled 
strength. 
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I take it he meant that not only must 
we have the weapons needed to win, 
but also we must have the will to win. 
Among the bitter lessons learned in 
Asia, none is more important, it seems 
to me, that our troops must never again 
be committed to battle without a fierce 
determination on the part of our people 
to see them through to victory. But, if 
we are not willing, behind this protec- 
tive barrier of armed strength, to move 
resolutely toward putting our internal 
affairs in order I believe the deep ap- 
prehension, expressed a few years ago 
by Mr. Arthur Krock, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, and 
one of the most knowledgeable men ever 
to labor in these precincts, will prove 
well mounded. Mr. Krock concludes his 
memoirs, published shortly after his re- 
tirement, with these words: 

I have contracted a visceral fear. It is that 
the tenure of the United States as the first 
power in the world may be one of the brief- 
est in history. 


Of course this need not happen, but if 
it is not to occur we must be prepared 
to counter much more effectively the ef- 
forts of highly organized pressure groups 
that have created the present imbalance 
in our economy. And the only way I know 
to do this is to instruct our people much 
more thoroughly, than is now the case, 
in the obligations as well as the benefits 
that attend self government. Members of 
the Congress endeavor to the best of 
their ability to reflect the wishes of their 
constituents, or at least those constitu- 
ents that turn out to vote. This is the 
way our system works, and it is naive to 
believe that a Representative can do 
otherwise and survive. Therefore the 
solution of our difficulties lies finally 
with the voters themselves—a category 
that embraces us all. The time has come 
I believe for us to examine with greater 
care than we have been wont to do in 
the past the long-range effects of many 
of our present policies. 

The next few years, I believe, will tell 
the story. If we do meet the test, as cer- 
tainly we can and should, then our Mem- 
bers in after years gathering in this his- 
toric chamber will look back on these 
frightening days, grim though they be, 
as but a temporary halt—a pause for 
rest and renewal—in the long pilgrimage 
of our people. Let us hope that this will 
prove to be so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. MEADER, is recognized. 

Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank you again for your hospitality in 
receiving us. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appreciates 
the statement of the gentleman. 

The Chair wishes again to thank the 
former Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate for their 
presence here today. The Chair again 
wishes to state that this kind of recep- 
tion will continue to be an annual affair. 
Tt is something that will always give 
present Members a chance to visit with 
old friends and to make new friends. 

As previously stated, the meeting is 
adjourned and the House will reconvene 
at 12 noon. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
12 o’clock noon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1236) entitled “An act to extend and 
amend the Emergency Livestock Credit 
Act of 1974, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 3130. An act to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act to 1969 in order 
to clarify the procedures therein with re- 
spect to the preparation of enyironmental 
impact statements; and 

H.R. 3786.—An act to authorize the in- 
crease of the Federal share of certain projects 
under title 23, United States Code. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 217. An act to repeal the act of May 10, 
1926 (44 Stat. 498), relating to the condemna- 
tion of certain lands of the Pueblo Indians 
in the State of New Mexico; 

S. 268. An act to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 so as 
to authorize the development of indoor rec- 
reation facilities in certain areas; 

S. 557. An act to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the pueblo of Laguna; 

S. 1123. An act to provide for a study of 
the Indian Nations Trail; and 

S. 1767. An act to amend section 2004 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
in computing the six-year maximum active 
duty service of any member of the Armed 
Forces for purposes of qualifying for being 
detailed as a student to a law school, any 
period of time such member was a prisoner 
of war shall be disregarded. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING RECESS 


Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the proceedings had 
during the recess be printed in the 
Recorp and that all Members and former 
Members who spoke during the recess 
have the privilege of revising their re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 5899, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the order of the House on Tuesday, May 
20, 1975, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 5899) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
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the statement of the managers be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. MAHON (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement of 
the managers be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of May 21, 
1975.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it was refreshing to have 
an opportunity during the previous hour 
to mingle with some of our former col- 
leagues and to listen to their remarks. 
I observed a former Member, the former 
Governor of Virginia, Colgate Whitehead 
Darden make reference to the fiscal situ- 
ation confronting the American people. 
It seerned that his remarks were espe- 
cially pertinent in view of the fact that 
we are now at this moment, just follow- 
ing our meeting with the former Mem- 
bers, taking up a very important piece of 
legislation impacting on the fiscal situ- 
ation confronting the Nation. 

I think it would be fair to say that if 
spending money will solve our problems, 
Utopia should be just around the corner. 
Today we send to the President a $15 
billion supplemental appropriation bill. 
Yesterday we passed through the House 
a legislative appropriation bill totaling 
about $700 million. The day before yes- 
terday we passed a $5 billion public 
works authorization bill. Last week we 
cleared through Congress and sent to 
the President a $5.3 billion emergency 
jobs bill. 

Some might say that we are piling up 
Pelion on Ossa, 

On April 16 we passed an education 
appropriation bill totalling $7.8 billion 
and we are scheduled to consider the 
present budget for Health, Education, 
and Welfare, before too many weeks. The 
budget estimate associated with this bill 
is $36.2 billion. It will be considered in 
the same time frame as other appropria- 
tion bills providing billions and billions 
of dollars. 

Then dealing further with fiscal mat- 
ters, on March 29 the President signed 
into law a $23 billion tax cut bill, and 
on and on the story goes. 

So I say, it is certainly pertinent that 
at this moment we give some thought and 
consideration to the fiscal problems 
which are confronting our country. 


Now, big programs are necessary for 
the operation of a big country, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that the citizen, 
whether he be an official or a private 
citizen, is getting more and more appre- 
hensive over the state of the economy 
and the fiscal situation and is wonder- 
ing just what the future holds. This ap- 
prehension, as I see it now, permeates 
the entire country. People are concerned 
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and that is one of the hopeful signs on 
the horizon. It is encouraging that there 
is concern about the situation that con- 
fronts us. I think we must face the fact 
that in the legislative branch and in 
the executive branch we do not have the 
precise answers to the problems, but un- 
less we wrestle with these problems with 
some degree of success, fiscal collapse is 
inevitable. 

Now, before I proceed to discuss what 
is in the conference report, let us look 
at the Treasury figures, as I did a few 
days ago. The national debt had gone 
to $521.7 billion. It will go up during the 
forthcoming fiscal year probably by $100 
billion, going to over $600 billion. 

The interest on the national debt for 
the next year—the interest, I say, on 
the national debt for next year is esti- 
mated to be $3 billion a month; so this 
all accentuates the seriousness of the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

It is in that atmosphere that we con- 
sider whether or not we should go out 
and borrow $15 billion for financing the 
bill that is before us today, that is, the 
conference report on the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, we bring before the House 
today the conference report on the sec- 
ond general supplemental appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1975. This bill, which 
touches almost every Federal depart- 
ment and agency, will be the last major 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1975. 

The conference agreement being pre- 
sented today represents a compromise 
total of $15,066,595,998 in budget au- 
thority. This is $109,897,450 over the 
budget, $898,067,000 below the Senate, 
and $3,669,553,412 over the bill passed 
by the House on April 15. The Senate 
considered budget requests of $3,- 
416,050,902 which were not considered 
by the House. 

BILL HIGHLIGHTS 

Major items include: $1,772, 895,895 

for increased pay costs for military and 
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civilian personnel; $5,000,000,000 for ad- 
vances to the unemployment trust fund. 
This is in addition to the $10.2 billion 
expected to be spent this fiscal year from 
the unemployment trust funds. The 
agreement also provides $1,729,748,000 
for public assistance payments, and $1,- 
750,000,000 for a one-time payment of 
$50 to recipients of certain retirement 
and survivor benefits. In addition, it will 
cost the Government $13,000,000 to pre- 
pare and mail the checks. 

The sum of $583,970,000 for retired pay 
costs for Federal, Foreign Service, and 
military personnel; $473,000,000 for the 
Head Start preschool education program 
and the Native Americans program; 
$492,400,000 for the Community Services 
Administration, the successor agency to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The sum of $379,250.000 for education 
programs, including $4,000,000 for drug 
abuse education; $215,000,000 for aid to 
schools with special needs related to 
school desegregation; $67,400,000 for in- 
terest payments on student loans; and 
$82,600,000 for payments in connection 
with defaults on guaranteed student 
loans; $2,500,000 for the Head Start Fol- 
low Through program; and $7,500,000 
for veterans cost of instruction. 

The amount of $717,639,000 is included 
for the Veterans’ Administration for com- 
pensation and pensions and medical care 
in addition to the $7.2 billion now avail- 
able; $124,950,000 for firefighting costs 
on Federal lands; $83,102,000 to pay in- 
creased supplemental security income 
benefits. 

The sum of $80,844,000 for “black lung” 
benefit payments to disabled coal min- 
ers; $44,085,000 for payment to the Post- 
al Service fund; $176,856,000 for the Na- 
tional School Lunch and Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966; $884,815,000 for the Food 
Stamp program in addition to the $3.9 
billion already appropriated; $94,- 
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037,225 for claims and judgments ren- 
dered against the United States; and 
$136,559,000 for various transportation 
programs, including Amtrak and the 
Deepwater Port Act. Eighty-six percent 
of the total amount is more or less arith- 
metic in that it is mandated payments, 
which must be made under existing law. 

The other body added $700 million for 
the rail transportation improvement and 
employment program. That is amend- 
ment No. 107. The program is not au- 
thorized, and the House conferees 
adamantly insisted that we not put $700 
million in this conference report for a 
big major program which has not been 
authorized in the regular order. We were 
unable to convince the other body to 
yield, but we did promise to bring the 
matter back again in disagreement and 
ask for a vote. Accordingly I shall ask 
for a rolicall vote on the $700 million for 
an unauthorized railroad program. 

As the Members may remember, when 
we voted on this issue a short time ago, 
the vote was 253 to sustain the commit- 
tee in opposition to this unauthorized 
amount and 141 for. 

So, Mr. Speaker, that generally covers 
the major points in the bill. I would say 
that most of the subcommittees of the 
Appropriations Committee drafted the 
original versions of this bill, and they 
were represented in the conference. The 
subcommittee chairmen and ranking 
minority Members and others on the 
committee are interested and concerned 
about the bill before us and are able to 
respond to questions which may be pro- 
pounded. 

At this point in the Recorp, I offer a 
summary table by title and chapters 
showing the conference agreement com- 
pared with the budget estimates and the 
action on the bill by the House and 
Senate: 


SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE ACTION ON H.R. 5899—20 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 1975 


TITLE }—GENERAL SUPPLEMENTALS 


. Agriculture: New Budget (obligational) authority.. 
(insured loans). 
Tl. Defense: New budget (obligational) authority 


Amounts recommended in— 
Budget 


Dera (H o eier wo conference report 
mpared 


estimate, : ‘House Senate 
1975 bill bill 


Conference 


4 „e House ~ Senate 
report Sa, 1975 bill bilt 


1, 066,671,000 -+52,000,000 -}1, 00, 000, oho DES 


100; 000, 000) 
256, 374, 000 


. District of Columbia: Federal funds: New budget _—- nal) 


authority 


pilan rity 
2 Housing and Urban Development—independent agencies; New 


budget (obligational) authority 


8, 000, 000 
(8, 803, 200) 


274, 172, 000 816, 672, 000 


. Interior and related agencies: New budget (obligational) 


authority 
Vi. Labor, and Health, pe: 
Cobiigational) authority... 
(By transfer) 
(Trust fun transfer). _ 


. Legislative brancn: New budget (obligati 
. Public Works: Nehw budget (obtigational) authority 


. State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary: 
New budget (obligational) authorify: 


Total 
(By transfer). . 


134, 280, 000 


72, 000 954, 
(7,811,000) (21, 746, 009) 


(100, 000, 000) (-+100, 000, 000) 
(256, 374,000 | —25, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
(8, 803, 200) 
813, 172, 009 
161, 774, 000 
8, 387, 142, 000 
58, 000) 


—3, 800, 000 
(—100, 000) 
-+-58, 625, 000 
-H14, 584, 000 
-+- 282, 573, 000 


+5, 000, 000 

(+8, 803, 200)¢ 
-+-539, 000, 000 

+27, 494, 000 
ie ue 000 


—3, 500, 000 
—13, 220, 000 
—93, 270, mm. 


929, 000 
86, 905, 000 
87,834,000 -}13, 428, 000 
«11; 161, 000) 


+ 
+52, 533 000 


+52, 662, 000 
(+3, 350, 000) 


—10, 120, 000° 


—10, 120, 000 
(16, 585, 000 


+13, 428, 000 


(+547, 000) 
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SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE ACTION ON H.R. 5899—2D SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 1975—Con. 


Amounts recommended in— 
Budget - — 
estimate House 
1975 bill 


X. Transportation: 
iia: sean cotentene HIE, 


1976.. 


Total 
(By transfer). 
(Liquidation of contract authorization) 
XI. Treasury, Postal Service, and general government: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
(increase in limitation). 


XII. Claims and judgments: New budget (obligational) authority. 


Total, title |—General supplementats: 
act raga k oe eg my: 


otal 
(By transfer) 
(increase in limitation) _ 
(Liquidation of contract authorization 
(District of Columbia funds). 
(insured loans) 


TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


New budget (obligational) authority... _- 
(By transfer) 
Hicriaatie in limitation)... 
Liquidation of contract authority). 


(District of Columbia funds). se pa sor E 


GRAND TOTAL—TITLES 1 AND II 
New saoer ere) Lana 
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(Liquidation of contract authority). 
(District of Columbia funds)__ 
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Conference 
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2 conference report 
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House Senate 
bill bill 
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report 


114, 384, 000 
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17, 145, 000 
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824, 914, 000 
17, 145, 000 


119, 414, 000 
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059, 000 
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, 000) 
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190, 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who had a very important chapter in the 
bill, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop) . 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, chapter VI 
of H.R. 5899, the second supplemental 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1975, 
as agreed upon by the conferees, provides 
total supplemental appropriations of 
$8,387,142,000 for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies. This compares 
with $8,104,569,000 contained in the 
budget request, $8,245,067,000 provided 
in the bill as it passed the House on 
April 15, and $8,480,412,000 contained 
in the bill as it passed the Senate on 
May 20. 

Chapter VI includes appropriations 
for many different programs in which 
there has been considerable interest on 
the part of Members. I shall insert in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks 
a detailed table showing the amounts in 
the budget request, the House and Senate 
bills, and the conference agreement for 
each of these programs. 

At this point, I would like to comment 
briefly on the major differences between 
the House and Senate bills, and how 
these differences were resolved in the 
conferénce. 


Speaker, will the 


The largest single item in the chapter 
is $5 billion for “advances to the un- 
employment trust funds and other 
funds.” Both the Senate and House bills 
appropriate $5 billion for this account 
as requested in the budget. 

The House bill contained language 
prohibiting the use of funds in the act 
to pay unemployment compensation to 
school teachers during the summer 
months if they have a contract for the 
fall. The Senate added additional lan- 
guage, requested by the Labor Depart- 
ment, providing that no funds in this 
act or any other act may be used for 
that purpose. 

The Senate language would apply the 
prohibition to funds appropriated last 
December for unemployment compensa- 
tion and which will still be available for 
use this summer. The conferees agreed 
to the Senate language. 

Under “health services,” the Senate 
included bill language requested by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare which: First, authorizes the re- 
programing of $5,000,000 appropriated 
for health maintenance organization to 
the National Health Service Corps for the 
purpose of assigning 146 health profes- 
sionals to approximately 100 medically 
underserved communities; and second, 
extends the availability of the repro- 
gramed funds through June 30, 1976. The 
conferees agreed to the Senate language. 


For the National Institute of Arthritis, 
Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases, the 
Senate provided $300,000 to fund the ac- 
tivities of the National Commission on 
Arthritis and Related Musculoskeletal 
Diseases. This Commission was estab- 
lished under the National Arthritis Act 
of 1974. The Commission is charged with 
formulating a long-range arthritis plan, 
with recommendations for the use and 
organization of national resources to 
combat arthritis. The conferees agreed 
to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate included language request- 
ed in Senate Document 94-57 and not 
considered in the House, authorizing the 
transfer of $1,058,080 from “health re- 
sources” to St. Elizabeths Hospital. The 
transfer of funds will cover the increased 
cost of fuel, utilities, and medical sup- 
plies due to inflation. In addition, the 
transferred funds will pay the increased 
cost of overtime due to a change in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The conferees 
agreed to the Senate amendment. 

For “health resources,” the Senate 
provided $10,000,000, a reduction of $8,- 
700,000 from the budget request and the 
amount in the House bill for the initia- 
tion of the new health planning pro- 
grams authorized by the National Health 
Planning and Resources Development 
Act of 1974—-Public Law 93-641—and de- 
leted House language which would have 
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made the funds available through De- 
cember 31, 1975. The conferees agreed 
to the amount in the Senate bill, but 
restored the House language providing 
extended availability. These funds will 
be used to support new State agencies 
for health planning and local health 
systems agencies, and for other purposes 
associated with the implementation of 
the new act. 

The Senate added $7,575,000 for com- 
pletion of facilities currently under con- 
struction for the Georgetown University 
Hospital and Children’s Hospital in the 
District of Columbia. The House bill pro- 
vided $22,000,000 for these facilities, and 
the Senate bill provided $29,575,000. The 
conferees agreed to delete the additional 
funds provided by the Senate. 

The Senate added $5,000,000 for the 
Follow Through program for which there 
was no budget request and nothing in- 
cluded in the House bill. The regular 
HEW appropriation bill for 1975 includes 
$54,000,000, the same amount as appro- 
priated for 1974. The Senate report indi- 
cated that this amount is not sufficient 
to continue all projects at the previous 
year’s program level. The conferees 
agreed upon $2,500,000, with the under- 
standing that, with respect to the enter- 
ing class, per-child costs, and enrollment 
levels in all ongoing Follow Through 
projects should be maintained at levels 
provided in previous years. 

For “emergency school aid” the Sen- 
ate provided $236,493,000, to restore the 
program to the 1974 funding level. The 
1975 appropriation for this program had 
been deferred because the administration 
was proposing new legislation, for which 
$75 million was budgeted. Congress has 
taken no action on legislative amend- 
ments. The House bill provides $125 mil- 
lion based on the provisions of existing 
law. The conferees agreed to an appro- 
priation of $215,000,000, with language 
making the funds available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1975. 

For “education for the handicapped,” 
the conferees agreed to the Senate 
amendment which added $250,000 for 
recording for the blind, a nonprofit or- 
ganization which provides free taped 
educational materials to blind students 
throughout the United States. 

Under “higher education,” the Senate 
added $15 million for the veterans cost- 
of-instruction program. There is no 
budget request and no funds are included 
in the House bill for this purposes. The 
regular HEW appropriation bill for 1975 
includes $23,750,000, the same amount 


House bill 


Budget 
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as appropriated for 1974, The conferees 
agreed to $7,500,000 of the Senate in- 
crease. The conferees also agreed to Sen- 
ate bill language clarifying the availabil- 
ity of $250,000 appropriated In the second 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1974 
relating to demonstration centers for ex- 
tension and continuing education. 

For “rehabilitation services” the House 
conferees agreed to Senate increases of 
$1,800,000 for renovation and moderniza- 
tion of a comprehensive rehabilitation 
facility in west Florida, and $25,000 for 
startup costs associated with a proposed 
White House Conference on Handi- 
capped Individuals. 

For “payments to Social Security 
Trust Funds,” the Senate restored the 
$20,242,000 requested to pay GSA for 
standard level user charges. The House 
denied the request on the grounds that 
the social security program should not 
make payments to the Federal Buildings 
Fund in excess of the actual cost of the 
space occupied by the Social Security 
Administration. The House position pre- 
vailed in conference. The conferees 
agreed that this isue is too complicated 
to be resolved in connection with a 
supplemental appropriation bill. My own 
view is that the social security and rail- 
road retirement programs should pay 
their fair share of legitimate costs for 
rental and maintenance of space and 
provision of new facilities to house these 
programs. They should not be charged 
for costs unrelated to the programs for 
which the trust funds were established. 
On the other hand, I do not believe 
that the general funds of the Treasury 
should be charged for expenses which are 
properly chargeable to the trust funds. 
I hope the administration can come up 
with a solution which meets these 
criteria. 

The Senate added $22 million for the 
Head Start program. The House bill pro- 
vided $430,000,000 for this program, an 
increase of $15,700,000 over the budget 
request. The conferees have agreed to 
$11,000,000 of the Senate increase, of 
which $7 million is to be used for services 
to handicapped children. 

For the new Community Services Ad- 
ministration, which is the successor to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
budget requested $420,800,000, the House 
bill provided $455,000,000, and the Senate 
provided $515,000,000. This agency has 
been funded up to now in fiscal year 1975 
by the continuing resolution, because the 
authorizing legislation was not enacted 
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until very late in the second session of 
the 93d Congress. 

The conferees dropped the $5 million 
added by the Senate for the expansion 
of the veterans’ education and training 
service program. They agreed to $22,400,- 
000 of the $30,000,000 added by the Sen- 
ate for the emergency food and medical 
services program, for which no funds 
were included in the House bill or the 
budget. They also agreed to $7.5 million 
of the $10 million added’ by the Senate 
for the emergency energy conservation 
services program, to provide a total of 
$16.5 million for this program, for which 
there was no budget request. As indi- 
cated in the statement of the managers, 
it is the intent of the conferees that the 
Community Services Administration 
should coordinate with the Federal En- 
ergy Administration to the fullest extent 
possible in the administration of this 
program. We believe that the Federal 
Energy Administration has a great deal 
of expertise which should be drawn upon 
in carrying out this program. 

The conferees also agreed to $7.5 mil- 
lion of the $15 million added by the 
Senate for community economic devel- 
opment under title VII of the Commu- 
nity Services Act. 

For the Railroad Retirement Board, 
the conferees agreed with the $517,000 
added by the Senate to support 90 addi- 
tional positions. We did not agree with 
the Senate increase of $1,483,000 for pay- 
ment of standard level user charges to 
the General Services Administration, 
$360,000 of which would have come from 
the general funds of the Treasury. We 
have provided bill language to permit the 
Railroad Retirement Board to make 
standard level user charge payments 
which are not in excess of the actual 
cost of space occupied by the Board. Our 
information indicates that funds pres- 
ently available to the Board are sufficient 
to pay reasonable charges. 

In title II of the bill, the Senate struck 
out general provisions sections 304, 305, 
and 306 relating to forced busing of stu- 
dents, abolishment of schools, transfer 
or assignment of students, and trans- 
portation of students or teachers. They 
substituted sections 304 and 305 (a) and 
(b) relating to the same subjects, which 
are identical with the so-called anti- 
busing provisions in the 1975 Labor- 
HEW Appropriation Act. There was no 
prospect whatever that the Senate con- 
ferees would recede to the House on this 
issue, and we have therefore concurred 
in the Senate amendments. 

The table follows: 


Conference 


Budget House bill Senate bill agreement 


(35, 000, 000) @® ($5,000,000) (55, 000, 000) 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
HEALTH 


National Institute of Health 


National Institute of Arthritis, * 
Metabolism, and Digestive 
Diseases: 

a. National Commission 
on Arthritis 


Alcohol, Drug Abuse, end 
me Health Administra- 
n 


Saint Elizabeth's Hospital... 
(By transfer)-....--..--- 


Health Resources 
Administration 


Health resources: 
a Pees. resources plan- 


$134, 000 
© 


18, 700, 000 
(8, 500, 000) 


29, 400, 000 
50, 000, 600 

800, 000 
1, 200, 000 


22, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 


* District 
medical fecllities 
g. Program management.. 


Subtotal, health 
sources 
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CHAPTER VI 


Supplemental security In- 
income program 
Limitation on salaries and 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Gallaudet College____ 
Howard University... 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR HUMAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


Human development: 


134, 000 
a. Head Start 


(1, 058, 000) 
OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 
Departmental management: 


a. Policy research. 
b. Employees’ health 
benefits 


Total, Department of 
HEW. 


RELATED AGENCIES 


Community Services 
Administration 


Community services pro- 
a iesean and demon- 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Element: and seconda 
‘education: ie 


Su emergency 
schoo! 


(75,000,000) (125, 000, 000) (236, 493,000) (215, 000, 000) 


services 

e National summer youth 
S| rogram 

A Emori 5 food 


services. 
£ Emergency energy con- 
services. 


h. Commu 


poea for 

Higher e education: 

a. Guaranteed 
terest subsidies. 

b. Veterans’ cost of in- 


the handi- 


strugtion.s< 8 it Pes 
Student loan insurance fund.. 

SOCIAL AND 
REHABILITATION SERVICE 
Public assistance. 
Rehabilitation services 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


sy i a 44 $ var» <9 


Special banonte f for aieabled 
coal miners.........---- 


20, 242, 000 


80, 844, 000 80, 844, 000 


$ Not considered, 


Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require, 
and I will require very little. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
has described the conference report in 
great detail. We hear a lot of lectures— 
we got a lecture from a former member 
this morning—and we hear a lot of ad- 
monitions about the fiscal situation in 
this country, but the Congress pays no 
attention. So, as far as I am concerned, 
this conference report, although it is 
around $15 billion, is about $109 million 
over the budget estimate, which is really 
not that bad when we consider that we 
are usually much in excess of that. 

In addition, many of the programs that 


1,729, 748,000 1,729, Le hoe 1, 729, 748, 000 


250, 000 Subtotal, Community 
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Conference 


Budget Mouse bill Senate bill agreement 


333, 102, 000 
(78, 668, 000) 


383, 102, 000 
(78, 668, 000) 


$83, 102,000 $83, 102, 000 
(78, 688,000). (78, 668, 000) 


20, 810, 000 
87, 000 


16, 500, 000 
87, 000 


2, 002900 009" 2, 789, 617, 000 2, 964, 602, 000 


Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service 


Salaries and expenses. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD 


2, 325, 000 geome on salaries and 


Total, Related Agencies. 
20 242, E SRE 


80, 844, 000 


gre increased here are those that are 
mandated by the basic law, and there is 
very little we can do about them, We just 
have to pay the bill. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the bill we 
have before us is the result of many long 
hours of consideration by the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations in both the House 
and Senate. The conferees worked dili- 
gently to present a bill that would be ac- 
ceptable to both the House and Senate. 
With two exceptions, I am satisfied that 
the conferees have presented such a bill. 

I am pleased to note that this bill will 


421, 150, 000 
Grand total, Chapter Vi 8, 104, 104, 569, 0 000 8, , 245, 067, , 245, 067, 000 _ 8, 480, 412,000 8,387, 142, 000 


(200,000) (1,840, 000) (717, 000) 
300, 000 


455, 300, 000 


515, 660, 000 492, 700, 000 


(14, 558, 000) 


M4, 558, GE AER , 000) Go 558, 13) 385, 0008 


80, 868, 000 8, 868,000) (80, 508, 


enable our schools to maintain their Fol- 
low Through and Head Start programs 
at their existing levels. In addition, the 
funding in this bill will enable handi- 
capped children to take full advantage of 
these programs. We have provided fund- 
ing to assure the continued success of the 
veterans cost of instruction program 
which has proven to be extremely suc- 
cessful. 

We have also provided a degree of 
funding for the Recording for the Blind, 


Inc. I am pleased to note that this non- 
profit entity provides recordings of any 
text to all the blind and handicapped 
across the Nation free of charge. 

For health resources, we have pro- 
vided funding for the implementation of 
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the National Health Planning and Re- 
sources Development Act. 

In order to be effective, health plan- 
ning must be adequately financed. In this 
bill we have provided for a level of fund- 
ing which will permit another transi- 
tion from existing health planning agen- 
cies at the State and local levels to the 
new system of comprehensive health 
planning. 

For the Community Services Admin- 
istration, which used to be the old Office 
of Economic Opportunity, we are pro- 
viding funds for the continuation of the 
valuable community action and service 
programs administered by this agency. 

These include the senior opportunities 
and services program, the national sum- 
mer youth sports program, and the fund- 
ing for State economic opportunity 
offices. 

This bill provides $1.2 million for new 
nursing research projects. These funds 
will support projects dealing with all 
aspects of patient care and expanded 
roles for nurse pratitioners, so vital as 
we prepare our health care delivery sys- 
tem for the eventual impact of national 
health insurance. 

Without the funding in this bill, the 
program I have mentioned and the nu- 
merous others provided for would be 
forces to reduce various activities and 
services to all Americans which are so 
badly needed in these financially trouble- 
some times, 

Earlier I alluded to the fact that I dis- 
agree with two aspects of the bill: First, 
the language which was placed in the 
bill on lock and dam 26 facilities near 
St. Louis, Il.; and second, failure of the 
joint conferees to accept Senate amend- 
ment No. 107 which provides for $700 
million to create jobs on construction 
crews rehabilitating our rail right-of- 
ways. 

I object to the language provided on 
lock and dam 26 because it is obviously 
intended to obviate a U.S. district court 
opinion. The facilities called lock and 
dam 26 in St. Louis, Ill., are in dire need 
of repair. The Corps of Engineers utilizes 
the provisions of the 1909 River and Har- 
bor Act for their authorization mecha- 
nism. The act provides only for mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation of existing 
facilities. 

The cost of such rehabilitation project 
is approximately $90 million. The Corps 
of Engineers intends to proceed with a 
new and more expansive facility in 
Alton, Mo., which will cost almost half 
a billion dollars. The court found that 
such a project required specific authoriz- 
ing legislation and could not utilize the 
1909 River and Harbor Act. 

The environmental impact on the 
areas fish and wildlife would be devas- 
tating. Further, this new facility would, 
in turn, necessitate the revamping of all 
the preceding 25 lock and dam facili- 
ties at an estimate of between $6 to $10 
billion. The Secretary of Transportation 
is presently conducting a study on the 
effects on the intermodal transportation 
system in the area. Passage of this lan- 
guage would render the Department of 
Transportation study virtually useless 
and more importantly give the anti- 
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quated 1909 River and Harbor Act a dis- 
torted interpretation. This precedent 
could virtually give the Corps of Engi- 
neers a green light on any such project 
contemplated under the 1909 act. 

My second point of contention with the 
bill is the failure of the conferees to ac- 
cept Senate amendment No. 107 which 
would provide $700 million to create jobs 
in railroad right-of-way rehabilitation 
projects. The funding would enable every 
unemployed railroad worker—31,045 as 
of May 1, 1975—to return to work on 
these projects for a minimum of 15 
months. The dissent among my col- 
leagues in the conference was not against 
the substantive matter of the amend- 
ment, but because of the fact that there 
was no existing authorization. 

This objection was made even though 
the amendment provides that the funds 
“shall only be available only upon enact- 
ment of authorizing legislation.” Re- 
cently in the Emergency Employment 
Appropriations Act of 1975—H.R. 
4481—I attempted a $200 million com- 
promise. The objection was the same. 
Now I find that the House will recede on 
amendments numbered 88 and 90. Notice 
that the appropriations are each quali- 
fied so that funds will be available only 
upon enactment of authorizing legisla- 
tion. What is the purpose of this incon- 
sistency? Why should we relax our con- 
viction on requiring preceding author- 
ization on two amendments which con- 
tain substantial funding and then take 
an about-face and pass up the oppor- 
tunity to put every unemployed railroad 
worker back on the job and off the wel- 
fare rolls. 

Fellow Members—this inconsistently 
and arbitrarily flys in the face of re- 
sponsible legislation. Based upon latest 
information supplied by the Railroad 
Administration, this amendment could 
serve two vital purposes in these finan- 
cially hard times—create jobs and im- 
proved badly needed rail rights of way. 
This amendment passed the Senate with- 
out one dissenting vote. Why do we drag 
our feet and hide behind the mask of in- 
consistent procedure arguments when 
we have the opportunity and means to 
enact timely, prudent, and responsible 
legislation? I strongly urge my colleagues 
to realize the obvious ramifications in 
Senate amendment Nos. 82 and 83 re- 
garding Lock and Dam 26 and delete all 
the language. Further, I urge my col- 
leagues to rise in support of Senate 
amendment No. 107 to create jobs 
through the rehabilitation of rail rights- 
of-way. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
there is one other thing that ought to 
be called to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. That is that there is involved here 
$500 million in the unemployment trust 
fund. Many of the States will be running 
out of money, and they will be running 
out in the next week or 10 days and, 
therefore, I believe it is essential that this 
conference report be passed, which I am 
sure it. will be, before we leave for the 
recess, because without that, it would 
probably place some States in very seri- 
ous jeopardy so far as being able to pay 
the unemployment compensation checks. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. HASTINGS). 

Mr. HASTINGS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Health (Mr. Frioop) if I 
may. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr, HASTINGS. I would like to. refer 
to the question of the RMP money which 
we discussed previously, regional, medi- 
cal programs. 

Mr. FLOOD. The RMP? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes, sir. In our con- 
tinuing resolution, as I recall, we had a 
figure of $75 million, and in the confer- 
ence report here, as I understand it, 
there is a figure of $50 million. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct, 

Mr. HASTINGS. And am I to under- 
stand that the $50 million replaces the 
$75 million that we included in the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
somewhat interested in the report, on 
page 10, amendment No. 40, 

Mr. FLOOD. Is the gentleman talk- 
ing about the conference report, the 
health planning section? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The first paragraph. 
“The funds for carrying out section 3 
shall remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1975.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman 
tell me what section 3 refers to? 

Mr. FLOOD. I believe that is the one 
which authorizes the new health plan- 
ning activities. Is that what the gentle- 
man has in mind? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Section 3. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. That is primarily for 
the new State planning agencies. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS, And I am wondering 
whether that section 3 was meant to 
refer to the transitional funds. 

Mr. FLOOD. No, it has nothing to do 
with that. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The entire amend- 
ment relates to the entire amount? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then on my question 
on RMP, this $50 million is in fact taking 
the place of the $75 million? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is right. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That was approved 
in the continuing resolution? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. We have 
said that time and time again in discus- 
sion. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees agreed to a total of $8,387,142,000 
with regard to chapter VI, the Labor- 
HEW section, an increase of $142,075,000 
over the House bill and a decrease of 
$93,270,000 from the Senate version. It 
is readily evident, then, that what we 
have here is another so-called compro- 
mise that is heavily weighted in favor 
of the Senate. To say that I am disap- 
pointed in the performance of our side 
in the conference on this chapter is, 
needless to say, an understatement. 
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Perhaps most significantly, chapter 6 
is $282,573,000 over the budget. So we 
continue to show a lack of restraint in 
holding down spending and tack on an- 
other substantial sum to an already soar- 
ing deficit. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Let me, at this point, run through the 
specifications of dispute in chapter VI 
settled in conference. 

Unemployment compensation for 
teachers: This was the only item of con- 
tention in the Labor section, with the 
Senate having expanded our language 
prohibiting unemployment compensation 
for teachers over the summer to cover 
all the Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. We had limited the coverage 
to funds under the Special Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act because of joint of 
order problems. I am pleased that the 
conferees decided to accept the Senate 
language in this regard, because it will 
help to insure against any loopholes in 
the administration of the law. 

This language is being reported back 
in technical disagreement, and I hope we 
will accept the Senate version in this re- 
gard. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Health services: The conferees went 
along with the Senate action in repro- 
graming $5 million to the National 
Health Service Corps from the Health 
Maintenance organization, as requested 
by HEW. 

National Institute of Arthritis, Metab- 
olism, and Digestive Diseases: Our con- 
ferees accepted the Senate’s allocation 
of $300,000 to fund the activities of the 
National Commission on Arthritis and 
related Musculoskeletal Diseases. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital: We accepted 
the Senate’s transfer of $1,058,000 from 
“health resources” to St. Elizabeths to 
cover increased costs, 

Health resources: The House bill pro- 
vided $127,600,000 and the Senate $126,- 
475,000. The conference report provides 
for $118,900,000. This was accomplished 
by accepting the Senate reduction from 
the House version of $8.7 million for the 
new State health planning agencies, and 
by knocking out the Senate increase of 
$7,575,000 for the Georgetown and Chil- 
dren’s Hospitals. The latter was under- 
taken because this is the third time that 
representatives from these hospitals have 
stated they will not be coming back for 
additional funds, only to do so anyway. 
We have decided that enough is enough, 
and limited the increase to the original 
$22 million. 

Follow through program: The Senate 
added $5 million for the program, and 
the conferees agreed on $2.5 million. Iam 
disappointed with the addition, because 
the program was originally established 
as an experimental program, and the 
administration feels that the experiment 
has run its course and can now be phased 
out. It is evident, however, that this is 
another one of those programs which 
has developed its own lobby, and whether 
or not it is any longer needed, it is ap- 
parently going to be impossible to dis- 
continue. 

Emergency school aid: The perform- 
ance of our side on this item was per- 
haps most disappointing of all. We had 
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provided $125 million in our bill, a sub- 
stantial $50 million over the Budget. The 
Senate upped the figure to $236,493,000, 
and the conferees report provides $215 
million. This is $90 million over the 
House figure, and only $21 million under 
the Senate amount. Instead of a 50-50 
split, we went about 80 percent in the 
direction of the Senate. 

I have previously presented before this 
body the statistics as to the declining 
number of court desegregation orders, et 
cetera, which indicates that the needs 
are no longer what they once were and 
that the program ought therefore to be 
phased down. It is evident, however, 
that the schools have begun to crank this 
money into their budgets, so that they 
are now demanding it as a matter of 
right rather than due to any emergency 
situation. Congress is apparently choos- 
ing to bow to the school administrators 
in this regard. 

Education for the handicapped: The 
conferees accepted the Senate alloca- 
tion of $250,000 for the “Recording for 
the Blind” organization, to enable it to 
continue its current level of service. 

Veterans cost of instruction: The Sen- 
ate added $15 million for this program, 
and the conferees settled on $7.5 mil- 
lion. This program is largely duplicative 
of the VA’s veterans representative pro- 
gram and other office of Education pro- 
grams which give priority assistance to 
veterans, and on this basis the adminis- 
tration has requested its discontinuation. 
Instead of that, however, we move in 
the other direction and add new money 
to the program. This is apparently an- 
other “temporary” program where the 
schools are cranking the money into the 
budget and are now expecting it as a 
matter of right. Proponents of the in- 
crease justify it on the basis of a pro- 
jected 40 percent increase in the number 
of veterans attending school in the fall, 
but I am advised by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that they have made no 
such projection and consider talk of a 
40 percent increase way out of line. 

Rehabilitation services: The conferees 
accepted the Senate allocation of $2,- 
325,000 rather than the House figure of 
$500,000. The Senate added $1.8 million 
for a rehabilitation facility in Florida, 
and $25,000 for a White House Confer- 
ence on Handicapped Individuals, 

Social Security Administration: The 
Senate added $20,242,000 to pay GSA for 
standard level user charges, an amount 
requested in the budget, but dropped by 
the House. The conferees accepted the 
House position. 

Head start: The Senate added $22 mil- 
lion to the House figures, which in itself 
was $15,700,000 over the budget and $38 
million over the current level of spending 
under the continuing resolution. The 
conferees split the difference and settled 
on a figure of $11 million over the House 
bill. Of this, $7 million is earmarked for 
handicapped children. It should be noted 
that the administration has requested an 
additional $20 million for the handi- 
capped in the 1976 budget, and that the 
increase in this bill will be spent in fiscal 
year 1976, as sort of an advance on the 
1976 funds in order to make them avail- 
able at an earlier date. I hope this action 
will be kept in mind as we consider fiscal 
year 1976 funding. 
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The conference report provides $492.4 
million, an increase of $37.4 over the 
House bill, $71.6 million over the budget, 
and a decrease of $22.6 million under the 
Senate bill. Here is another instance 
where the conferees substantially gave in 
to the Senate. 

The Senate addition of $5 million for 
veterans education and training was 
dropped, but $22.4 million of the $30 
million added by the Senate for the emer- 
gency food and medical services pro- 
gram was accepted. This program, CSA 
Officials have admitted to us, is used 
largely for recruiting people for the food 
stamp program, for which we are allocat- 
ing an additional $884 million elsewhere 
in this bill. 

$7.5 million of the $10 million added by 
the Senate for the emergency energy 
conservation program was accepted, but 
we had assurances that this program 
would be moved to the Federal Energy 
Administration. $7.5 million was also 
added to the House figure for community 
economic development, one half of what 
the Senate added. 

Mr. Chairman, I remain deeply con- 
cerned that we seem to give in too easily 
during our efforts in conferences on ap- 
propriation bills. We are consistently 
adding ever higher sums to the already 
bloated Federal budget. 

I have on several occasions been criti- 
cal of the record of the House on fiscal 
responsibility, but I must say that com- 
pared to our colleagues on the other side 
of the Hill, we are positively frugal. I 
believe that we should be striving to re- 
ject the inflationary increases. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today the taxpayer is being asked to 
cough up millions of dollars as a result 
of a hastily considered, ill-conceived, 
self-imposed “emergency.” While Mem- 
bers waited anxiously to escape Wash- 
ington for the Easter recess, House con- 
ferees accepted a dubious Senate concept 
which ultimately became section 702 of 
the Tax Reduction Act of 1975. This sec- 
tion provides that every recipient of 
social security, railroad retirement, and 
supplemental security income benefits 
will receive a special $50 payment with- 
out regard to income, need, tax rebate or 
anything else; if you simply were on the 
rolls in March, you get a check. In fact, 
one man in Utah with 40 children will 
pull down a tidy $2,000. 

While everyone recognizes the eco- 
nomic pressures on many of our senior 
citizens, in “one fell swoop” the confer- 
ence not only managed to provide in- 
adequate help to needy social security 
and railroad beneficiaries, but also pre- 
sented large numbers of wealthy persons 
a $50 bonus, squandered precious Fed- 
eral financial resources, and blurred the 
distinction between trust fund benefits 
and a one-time payment from general 
revenues. To the best of my knowledge, 
Officials of affected agencies were not 
consulted nor were alternatives seriously 
explored whereby these major defi- 
ciencies of section 702 would have been 
eliminated. 

I hear persistent legitimate complaints 
from middle-income tapayers who feel 
they are being asked to subsidize rich and 
poor. Section 702 is a blatant example of 
their concern. The provision forces 
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middle-income taxpayers to directly sub- 
sidize an unspecified number of wealthy 
senior citizens to whom the $50 payment 
means nothing. But to the middle-income 
taxpayer who must provide that money, 
it is a week’s groceries. This is an intoler- 
able situation and one that should never 
have been allowed to develop. 

The Social Security Administration 
regrettably maintains no statistics on the 
aggregate income of its beneficiaries, so 
estimates of non-needy social security 
and railroad retirement beneficiaries 
must be extrapolated from other sourecs. 
Though the data is rough, a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of families 
and unrelated individuals who have an 
ageregate income of $10,000 or more is 
10 percent of those who are directly 
benefited by section 702. 

It is estimated then that $175 million 
will be paid in lump sums of $50 each 
to that 10 percent of social security and 
railroad retirement beneficiaries who are 
far from needy. Even if the number of 
non-needy is assumed to be only 5 percent 
of the total population receiving payment 
under section 702, the absolute waste of 
taxpayers’ money will reach $87.5 mil- 
lion. These are significant sums, par- 
ticularly considering the state of the 
Federal deficit this year. 

Social security and railroad retire- 
ment are not handouts like the $50 pay- 
ment. Rather they are programs where 
the individual contributes toward his re- 
tirement and disability insurance. The 
conference did recognize this important 
distinction and wanted to insure that 
the $50 payment beneficiaries did as well. 
But by failing to use any criterion other 
than the social security and railroad re- 
tirement rolls, the conference inadvert- 
ently destroyed the principle they wished 
to maintain. 

I spent considerable time and con- 
ferred wtih numerous officials attempt- 
ing to develop a technologically feasible 
method of separating the more wealthy 
from the more needy social security and 
railroad retirement beneficiaries. If a 
method could be found, my intent was to 
have an amendment offered to retrench 
expenditures and eliminate the worst de- 
ficiencies of the provision. Ultimately, 
the entire project proved unfeasible due 
to complex differences in the effective 
numbering systems of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, and the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Despite this inability to develop any 
corrective measures, the fact must not 
be lost that millions of dollars are being 
thrown away for absolutely no purpose. 
Section 702 was not well thought out. 
The consequences were not carefully ex- 
amined. And now the taxpayer is left 
holding the bag. Undoubtedly, this 
should serve as an example of what hap- 
pens to “emergency” legislation, partic- 
ularly “emergency” legislation passed in 
the wish to recess. The Congress has a 
responsibility to be more careful. 

Mr. MOORE. My. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the conference report for 
two reasons. First of all, the $15.1 billion 
in the report is excessive Government 
spending. Second, the conferees acs 
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cepted a completely watered-down ver- 
sion of my antibusing amendment. 

‘When are we going to get a handle on 
Government spending? This conference 
report weighs in at $3.7 billion over the 
house bill—which was bad enough and 
which I opposed—and $110 million over 
budget. It represents nearly $75 of ad- 
ditional taxes which will have to be col- 
lected for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. The place to stop 
this nonsense is here and now, and send 
this report back to conference so that it 
can come up with a more reasonable fig- 
ure. This $15.1 billion of deficit spending 
can be better used by the private sector 
to invest in additional and more modern 
productive capacity. That would help 
pull us out of the recession and create 
more permanent job opportunities for 
Americans. 

I also reject the conference report be- 
cause it continues so-called antibusing 
language from prior years which leaves 
a hole big enough to drive a school bus 
through. My amendment, which the 
House in its wisdom accepted, would 
have made it clear beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that funds were not to be used to 
force busing and pupil assignment on the 
basis of race. There are other ways to 
achieve compliance with the law and the 
Constitution without making the chil- 
dren suffer and without destroying local 
participation in school affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge this House to 
soundly reject the conference report. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to seek a clarifi- 
cation from my colleagues from Michi- 
gan and Texas. 

At the bottom of page 23 of the report, 
the joint statement notes the proper de- 
letion of the grossly inappropriate pro- 
vision proposed by the Senate but adds 
a sentence regarding use of the section 
235 housing program. 

I understand, and wish to have it un- 
derstood by my colleagues, that this sen- 
tence in the joint statement is not in- 
tended to suggest any change in the 
present status of that program. 

Am I not correct in my understanding? 

Am I not correct in that statement? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his conclusion. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the gentleman 
will yield, I also concur that the gentle- 
man from Michigan is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question.on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 
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The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 317, nays 34, 
not voting 82, as follows: 


{Roll No. 242} 
YEAS—317 


Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Montgomery 


Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind, 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 

Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 

Howe 


de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 


Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan, Tenn. 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


Symingto: 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 


Thornton 
Traxier 
Tsongas 
Van Deerliu 


Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Milis 
Mineta 
Minish 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
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Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 


Archer 


Devine 
Dickinson 
Goldwater 


McCollister 
McDonald 
Martin 


NOT VOTING 


Adams 
Anderson, Ili. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
AuCoin 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Burke, Calif, 
Burton, Phillip 
Casey 


Fuqua 
Hannaford 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hays, Ohio 
Heinz 
Hinshaw 
Howard 
Johnson, Ps, 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
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Zeferetti 


Miller, Ohio 
Moore 

Poage 
Rousselot 
Satterfield 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Symms 
Treen 


82 
Patten, NJ. 
Peyser 
Pressler 
Rees 
Richmond 
Rogers 
Rose 


Ruppe 
Schneebeli 
Shriver 
Sisk 

Slack 
Stanton, 


J. William 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague 
Thompson 
Udall 
Ullman 


Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Dingell 
Duncan, Oreg. 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Fascell 
Florio 
Flynt 
Frey Patman, Tex, 


So the conference report was agreed 


Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. Anderson of 
Tllinois. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr, Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. AuCoin with Mr. Harsha. 

Mrs. Boggs with Mr, Ketchum, 

Mr, Cotter with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Lagomarsino 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Conable. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Heinz. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Lent. 

Mr, Brooks with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. Hinshaw, 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Murtha with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr, Udall with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr, Sisk with Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Del Clawson, 

Mr. Adams with Mr. Landrum, 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Frey, 

Mr. Bingham with Mr, McCloskey, 

Mr. Rogers with Mr. Lujan. 

Mrs. Burke of California with Mr, Michel. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Patman. 

Mr, Dingell with Mr. Mosher, 

Mr. Fascell with Mr, Coughlin. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Moliohan. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr, Melcher with Mr, Ruppe. 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Hannaford with Mr. Pressier. 

Mr. n with Mr, Schneebell. 

Mr, Rees with Mr. J. William Stanton. 


Mr, Ullman with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Talcott. 
Mr. Richmond with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Young of Florida. 
Mr. Young of Alaska with Mr, Bob Wilson. 


The result of the yote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 3: Page 2, line 17, 
insert: including $52,000,000 for the summer 
operations of the Special Food Program, 
from which sum the Secretary shall appor- 
tion to each State an amount of”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. MaHOoN moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 3 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 19: Page 6, line 9, 
insert: 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

For an additional amount for “Read just- 
ment benefits”, $425,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY ME. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 19 and concur therein. 


The motior was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 7, line 5, 
insert: 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

To carry out the provisions of section 1444 
of the Safe Drinking Water Act, $7,500,000 
to remain available until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 20 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert: 

“ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

ABATEMENT AND CONTROL 

To carry out the provisions of section 1444 
of the Safe Drinking Water Act, $4,000,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended.” 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report we are now considering 
contains $4 million “to fund a demon- 
stration plant to remove asbestos fibers 
from the drinking water at Duluth, 
Minn.” 

These funds were authorized in the 
Safe Drinking Water Act of 1974, Pub- 
lic Law 93-523, which in section 1444 
sets “priority for grants—where there 
are known or potential public health haz- 
ards which require advanced technology 
for the removal of particles which are 
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too small to be removed by ordinary 
treatment technology.” 

The committee report cites as an ex- 
ample of the type of situation intended 
for priority funding, “removal of sub- 
microscopic asbestos particles from the 
drinking water supply of Lake Superior.” 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that amend- 
ment No. 20 appears in the conference 
report now before us is due to the com- 
bined efforts and contributions of many 
people. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on HUD-Indepen- 
dent Agencies, the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts (Mr. BoLAND) , for his patience 
in reviewing the very considerable 
amount of information I have literally 
beseiged the committee with; for his 
openmindedness in being understanding 
of the problem that is entirely new and 
recent in medical history: The potential 
health hazards of asbestos in drinking 
water supplies. 

I am grateful to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers), chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee on Health and the En- 
vironment, for his understanding of the 
problem when we first brought the need 
for asbestos filtration to his attention, 
and for his strong and determined fol- 
lowthrough on the appropriation. 

I also want to thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY), a member 
of the full Appropriations Committee, for 
his concern and understanding of the 
problem which borders on his district: 
and for his generous support of my ef- 
forts in this matter. 

In testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, I presented exten- 
sive documentation of the public health 
hazards of asbestos, and need not repeat 
that here. While the health effects of in- 
gested asbestos are as yet unknown, in- 
haled asbestos is highly toxic and a 
proven human carcinogen. 

And, as I pointed out in my testimony, 
EPA indicates that asbestos is a perva- 
sive contaminant of drinking water, 
found in groundwater, in runoff from 
asbestos-bearing rock, asbestos-cement 
pipe, as well as in industrial wastes, in 
open water contaminated by air pollu- 
tion. 

Studies by EPA, other units of Gov- 
ernment, and private laboratories show 
that measurable levels of asbestos fibers 
are found in drinking water supplies of 
virtually all the 75 communities tested 
to date, indicating that asbestos con- 
tamination is a problem national in 
scope. 

Any one of those 75 cities whose drink- 
ing water supplies have been shown to 
contain asbestos, including Seattle, San 
Francisco, Boston, Atlanta, and Chicago, 
would understandably like to have a 
project of this kind. 

However as the events unfolded fol- 
lowing the June 1973 announcement of 
the discovery of asbestos particles in 
Lake Superior, the Corps of Engineers 
and EPA combined funds and skills and 
the expertise of a private engineering 
firm in a $300,000 pilot plant study con- 
ducted in Duluth. That study resulted in 
a three-volume design and engineering 
report recommending construction of a 
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commercial-scale demonstration plant 
to determine whether success in the lab- 
oratory could be transferred to the com- 
munity-sized facility. 

This filtration demonstration plant 
thus is tailormade for Duluth and 
Duluth is tailormade for a national 
drinking water treatment laboratory, 
which logically could be located in only 
one city. Its drinking waters have the 
highest levels of asbestos found any- 
where in the United States, and it is of 
sufficient size to provide data for great 
metropolises as well as for smaller towns. 

The Duluth plant will, in effect, be a 
national laboratory. The techniques and 
equipment tested there will be applicable 
and immediately transferable to other 
areas of the United States, wherever 
asbestos is a problem. At this facility we 
can perfect equipment, technology, and 
human skills, and develop economies of 
scale for a community of any size. 

With the information developed 
through this national drinking water 
treatment laboratory, we can significant- 
ly advance the state of the art of remov- 
ing submicroscopic particles of all 
kinds—not only asbestos—and hopefully 
move toward a technology that will even 
remove viruses from drinking water as 
proposed by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in Public Law 
93-523. 

Myr. Speaker, a great many people have 
contributed to the effort to provide funds 
for this project, and I particularly want 
to commend, again, Chairman BOLAND, 
who indicated that he and other sub- 
committee members were persuaded by 
the merits of this case and were prepared 
to include funding in the regular EPA 
appropriations for fiscal year 1976, and 
then, mindful of the urgency of the situa- 
tion, generously agreed to accept in con- 
ference, with appropriate amendments, 
the amendment offered on the Senate 
floor by my distinguished and esteemed 
colleague, Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
of Minnesota. 

I recognize that this is not the usual 
procedure for funding an appropriations 
bill; however, Iam grateful that the sub- 
committee and House conferees led by 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon) 
have recognized the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances and have responded to a na- 
tional need, personified by this local 
example. 

I am confident that Duluth will now 
proceed speedily and with great care in 
construction of this facility, mindful of 
its importance to the entire Nation; and 
that by the fall of 1976, I will be able to 
report back to the appropriate commit- 
tees the information developed by this 
demonstration program. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
on the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 23: Page 8, line 4, 
insert: “to remain available until expended,” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its ment to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 23 and concur therein, 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
on the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 

Senate amendment No. 24; Page 8, line 
6, insert: 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for “Planning 
and construction”, $2,300,000: Provided, That 
these funds shall be available to assist in 
constructing a sewage system and treatment 
plant in cooperation with the towns of 
Harpers Ferry and Bolivar, West Virginia, to 
serve such towns and the Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Historical Park: Provided further, That 
this appropriation shall be rescinded if H.R. 
4481 is enacted into law and contains funds 
for this purpose. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 24 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 27: Page 8, line 21, 
insert: “: Provided, That with the exception 
of $28,352,000 for public school assistance, 
none of the funds appropriated under this 
head in this or any other appropriations Act 
for fiscal year 1975 shall remain available 
beyond June 30, 1975, unless specifically pro- 
vided otherwise in such Acts.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Maron moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 27 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment is disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 29: Page 9, line 8, 
insert; “to remain available until expended.” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 29 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 9, line 9, 
insert: 

TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

For additional amount for “Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands”, $8,050,000 to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
none of these funds shall be available until 
the enactment of authorizing legislation. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 30 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 32: Page 10, line 1, 
insert: 

PAYMENTS TO THE U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS AND 

PUERTO RICO 
(Indefinite Appropriation of Receipts) 

There shall be appropriated from the 
Treasury and transferred and paid into the 
treasuries of Puerto Rico and of the United 
States Virgin Islands the amount, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Administration, of all import license 
fees collected by the Administrator pursuant 
to Presidential Proclamation Numbered 3279, 
as amended, between May 1, 1973, and Janu- 
ary 31, 1975, exclusive of refunds and reduc- 
tions, for imports of crude oil, unfinished 
oills, and finished products, into Puerto Rico 
(other than imports from the United States 
Virgin Islands) and into the Customs Terri- 
tory of the United States from the United 
States Virgin Islands. Such sums so trans- 
ferred and paid over shall be used and ex- 
pended by the Governments of Puerto Rico 
and the United States Virgin Islands for 
public purposes as authorized by law. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 32 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 35: Page 11, line 
21, insert: “or any other Act.” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 35 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 36: Page 12, line 
21, insert: 

HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH SERVICES 

Of the funds appropriated for Health 
Services by Public Law 93-517, $5,000,000 
shall remain available through June 30, 1976 
for the National Health Service Corps, in ad- 
dition to funds provided to the National 
Health Service Corps by Public Law 93-324, 
as amended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 36 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: Page 13, line 25, 
strike out $127,600,000, of which $18,700,000 
shall remain available until December 31, 
1975, for carrying out section 3 of the Na- 
tional Health Planning and Resources De- 
velopment Act of 1974" and insert “$126,- 
475,000, of which $10,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for carrying out section 3 of the National 
acho ian and Resources Development 

cto: te 
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MOTION OFFERED BY M&. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 40 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken and inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$118,900,000, of 
which $10,000,000 shall be available until De- 
cember 31, 1975 for carrying out section 3 of 
the National Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act of 1974". 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 43: Page 14, line 20, 
insert: “section 705 ($204,131,000),”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 43 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, Insert: 
($185,588,000) ". 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 44: Page 14, line 
21, insert: “section 708(a) ($12,447,000),”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert: 
“($11,309,000)”. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 45: Page 14, line 
21, insert: “section 708(c) ($9,958,000),”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 45 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“($9,052,000)”. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 46: Page 14, line 
22, insert: “section 711 ($7,468,000) ,"’. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In Heu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert: 
“($6,794,000)”, 
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The motion was agreed to. 
The . The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 47: Page 14, line 
22, insert: “and section 713 ($2,489,000) of”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 47 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert: 
“($2,257,000)”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 49: Page 15, line 2, 
insert: “to remain available until August 15, 
1975.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moyes that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 49 and concur therein 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: “, to remain available until 
September 30, 1975". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 53: Page 15, line 13, 
insert; Provided, That title I, chapter VII of 
Public Law 93-305 (Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1974) is amended by strik- 
ing out the paragraph following “Higher Edu- 
cation” and substituting therefor: “For car- 
rying out section 705(a) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, without regard to other provisions 
of said Act, $250,000 to be used in connection 
with construction projects for extension and 
continuing education programs: Provided, 
That such sums shall remain available for 
obligation through June 30, 1975". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 53 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 56: Page 16, line 14, 
insert: “, and for carrying out title III of H.R. 
14225 (93d Congress), $25,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 56 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 59: Page 18, line 1, 


insert: “, of which $12,000,000 shall remain 
available through October 31, 1975.” 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moyes that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 59 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 


the sum named in said amendment, Insert: 
“$7,000,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER., The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 60: Page 18, line 
13, strike out: "for the fiscal year 1975,” and 
inseré,“to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1975,”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 60 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 63: Page 19, line 6, 
insert: “of which $1,123,000 shall be for the 
payment of standard level user charges, to- 
gether with funds available in Public Law 
93-517 for this purpose,”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. My. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 63 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert the following: “: Provided, That the 
amount herein, together with funds avail- 
able in Public Law 93-517, shall be available 
for the payment of standard level user 
charges,’’. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as amendments Nos. 66 through 78 re- 
late solely to housekeeping operations of 
the other body in which, by practice, the 
House concurs without intervention, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate 
amendments Nos. 66 through 78 be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and that they be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, is there any- 
thing unusual about these proposals by 
the Senate? 

Mr. MAHON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Further reserving 
the right to object, there is no special 
per diem, or anything like that? 

Mr. MAHON. They are just amend- 
ments that relate solely to housekeeping 
operations of the other body. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. 


Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend: 
ments as follows: 
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Senate Amendmenis Nos. 66 through 78 
inclusive, page 19, line 17, insert: 


SENATE 
(67) SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
(68) COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


For an additional amount for “Committee 
Employees”, $75,050. 
(69) ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 

TO SENATORS 

For an additional amount for “Administra- 
tive and Clerical Assistants to Senators”, 
$26,274: Provided, That effective January 1, 
1975, the clerk hire allowance of each Sena- 
tor from the State of Texas shall be increased 
to that allowed Senators from States having 
a population of more than twelve million, 
the population of said State having exceeded 
twelve million inhabitants. 

(70) CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

(71) MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


For an additional amount for ‘“Miscellane- 
ous Items”, $165,000: Provided, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Sergeant at Arms, subject to the approval of 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
is hereafter authorized to enter into multi- 
year leases for automatic data processing 
equipment, 

(72) STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


For an additional amount for “Stationery 
(Revolving Fund)”, $225: Provided, That ef- 
fective April 1, 1975, and each fiscal year 
thereafter, the annual allowance for sta- 
tionery for the President of the Senate shall 
be $4,500. 

(73) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


(74)1. The wnexpended balances of any 
of the appropriations granted under the 
heading “Salaries, Officers and Employees” 
for the current fiscal year shall be available 
to the Secretary of the Senate to pay the 
increases in the compensation of officers and 
employees notwithstanding the limitations 
contained therein. 

(75) 2. Subject to the provisions of section 
201(f) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, during such period that the expenses 
of the Congressional Budget Office are paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
the provisions of the paragraph relating to 
advances for expenses of Senate committees 
under the heading “SENATE” in the Act of 
March 3, 1879 (2 U.S.C. 69), shall apply to 
the Congressional Budget Office in the same 
manner as it applies to committees of the 
Senate, and for such purpose the Director 
of such Office shall be treated as the chair- 
man of a committee of the Senate. 

(76)3. Subject to the provisions of section 
7 of the resolution entitled a “Joint Resolu- 
tion to provide for the establishment of the 
American Indian Policy Review Commission”, 
approved January 2, 1975 (88 Stat. 1910), 
during such period as the expenses of the 
American Indian Policy Review Commission 
are paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, the provisions of the paragraph re- 
lating to advances for expenses of Senate 
committees under the heading “SENATE” in 
the Act of March 3, 1879 (2 U.S.C. 69), shall 
apply to the American Indian Policy Review 
Commission in the same manner as it ap- 
plies to committees of the Senate, and for 
such purpose the Chairman of such Com- 
mission shall be treated as the chairman of 
a committee of the Senate. 

(77)4. Section 3 under the heading “Ad- 
ministrative Provisions” in the appropriation 
for the Senate in the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriation Act, 1975 (Public Law 93-371), 
is amended by redesignating subsection (f) 
as subsection (g) and by inserting after sub- 
section (e) the following new subsection: 

“(£) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), and (5), a Senator may 
lease one mobile office for use only in the 
State he represents and shall be reimbursed 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate for 
the rental payments made under such lease 
together with the actual nonpersonnel cost 
of operating such mobile office. The term of 
any such lease shall not exceed one year. 
A copy of each such lease shall be furnished 
to the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 

“(2) The maximum aggregate annual 
rental payments and operating costs (except 
furniture, equipment, and furnishings) that 
may be reimbursed to a Senator under para- 
graph (1) shall not at any time exceed an 
amount determined by multiplying (A) the 
highest applicable rate per square foot 
charged Federal agencies by the Administra- 
tor of General Services in the State which 
that Senator represents, based upon a 100 
percent building quality rating, by (B) the 
maximum aggregate square feet of office 
space to which that Senator is entitled under 
subsection (b) reduced by the number of 
square feet contained in offices secured for 
that Senator under subsection (a2) and used 
by that Senator and his employees to per- 
form their duties. 

“(3) No reimbursement shall be made 
under paragraph (1) for rental payments 
and operating costs of a mobile office of a 
Senator unless the following provisions are 
included in its lease: 

“(A) Liability insurance in the amount of 
$1,000,000 shall be provided with respect to 
the operation and use of such mobile office. 

“(B) The following inscription shall be 
Clearly visible on three sides of such mobile 
office in letters not less than four inches 
high: 

“ «Mobile Office of Senator (name of Senator) 

“FOR OFFICIAL OFFICE USE ONLY’. 


“(4) No reimbursement shall be made 
under paragraph (1) for rental payments 
and operating costs of a mobile office of a 
Senator which are attributable to or incurred 
during the 60-day period ending with the 
date of any primary or general election 
(whether regular, special, or runoff) in which 
that Senator is a candidate for public office, 
uniess his candidacy in such. election is 
uncontested. 

“(5) Reimbursements under paragraph (1) 
shall be made on a quarterly basis and shall 
be paid upon vouchers approved by the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate.” 

(78)5. Notwithstanding paragraph (3) of 
section 105(e) of the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations Act, 1968, as amended, two em- 
ployees of the Senate Select Committee to 
Study Governmental Operations with Re- 
spect to Intelligence Activities may be paid 
at the highest gross rate provided in sub- 
paragraph (A) of such paragraph, and 11 
employees of such Committee may be paid 
at the next highest gross rate provided in 
such subparagraph. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 66 through 78 inclusive 
and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 83: Page 28, line 6, 
insert: 
LOCKS AND DAM 26, MISSISSIPPI RIVER, ILLINOIS 

AND MISSOURI 

Appropriations having been heretofore ap- 
proved by Congress in Public Laws 91-144, 
91-439, 92-134, 92-405, 93-97, and 93-393, to 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers, for the replacement and 
modification of Locks and Dam 26, Missis- 
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sippi River, Illinois and Missouri, substan- 
tially in accordance with the plans approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on July 14, 1969, 
the consent and approval of Congress for the 
construction of said Locks and Dam 26 by 
the Secretary of the Army having been grant- 
ed thereby is hereby reaffirmed: Provided, 
That nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued as authorizing a twelve-foot channel 
above Locks and Dam 26. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In Heu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert: 

“LOCKS AND DAM 26, MISSISSIPPI RIVER, ILLINOIS 
AND MISSOURI 

“Appropriations having been heretofore ap- 
proved by Congress in Public Laws 91-144, 
91-439, 92-134, 92-405, 93-97, and 93-393, to 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, for the replacement 
and modification of Locks and Dam 26, Mis- 
sissippi River, Illinois and Missouri, substan- 
tially in accordance with the plans approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on July 14, 
1969, the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of said Locks and Dam 26 by the 
Secretary of the Army granted thereby is 
hereby reaffirmed: Provided, That nothing 
contained herein shall be construed as au- 
thorizing a twelve-foot channel above Locks 
and Dam 26.” 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire recognition? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, Mr. Speaker. I ask 
for recognition on this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
the chairman if he will yield 5 minutes 
to me for the purpose of debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a number of compelling reasons why this 
body ought to reject Senate amendment 
83 dealing with the construction of 
locks and dam 26 on the Mississippi 
River at Alton, Ill. 

Perhaps the most important, however, 
is the substantial information that this 
project will result in severe environ- 
mental damage to the Upper Mississippi 
River. 

At a time when energy and economic 
policies are forcing us to find appropri- 
ate trade-offs with our environmental 
goals, it strikes me as particularly im- 
portant to give great weight to environ- 
mental concerns in those cases where no 
overriding energy or economic benefit 
is proved. 

That is clearly the case with this 
project. 

I must remind my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, that this House has never held 
hearings on the question of giving con- 
sent to locks and dam 26. We have 
heard no testimony regarding the eco- 
nomic wisdom, the environmental con- 
sequences, or the budgetary impact of 
this project. 

If we permit this language to remain 
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in the supplemental appropriation bill, 
we are making a snap judgment on the 
basis of highly incomplete information, 
and we may have to live with the con- 
sequences for many years to come. 

Locks and dam 26 is not a discreet, 
isolated project. There are estimates that 
it will cost upward of $400 million, ac- 
commodating, conceivably, a 12-foot 
channel, although in the motion here the 
chairman has provided that nothing con- 
tained herein shall be construed as au- 
thorizing a 12-foot channel above locks 
and dam 26. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a concession, but 
once in place, the pressure will be, as 
we very well know, to deepen the chan- 
nel and then go on. 

Also, there have been estimates that 
improving and expanding locks up the 
Mississippi can cost on the order of $3.2 
billion. 

As to the Illinois River, a tributary of 
the Mississippi, my predecessor, the late 
Everett Dirksen, authorized new locks 
along the Illinois. That might have been 
in vogue in those days, but not today. 

Some say that maybe we can legislate 
user fees against the barge lines to pay 
for their normal free use of the inland 
waterways, but I think it is inconceivable 
that we can exact the kind of user fees 
that will ever pay off the kind of budget 
indebtedness that is involved in locks of 
this kind. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would en- 
courage my colleagues to reject amend- 
ment 83 and to defer action on this issue 
until the revised environmental impact 
statement and other pending steps are 
completed and we can act responsibly on 
the basis of adequate’ knowledge, full 
public hearings, and established proce- 
dures. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yielding. 
When the Corps of Engineers proposes 
a new navigation project it is making 
national transportation policy. Public 
money cannot be spent to provide barge 
facilities without having an effect on 
the railroads which must compete with 
the barges for bulk traffic. Without bulk 
traffic the railroads cannot survive. Yet 
this is the very traffic which the corps 
estimates will move by barge rather than 
by rail if lock and dam 26 is built. 

No step should be taken by this House 
from which it could be argued that lock 
and dam 26 has been authorized without 
hearing. We cannot let the corps decide 
what form of transportation will best 
meet the needs of the Nation. We cannot 
let the Corps determine a policy which 
could endanger the survival of the rail- 
roads. Congress should review any pro- 
posal to expand barge navigation to make 
sure it is not creating a situation which 
will aggravate the problems of the rail- 
roads. Senate amendment 83 should not 
be included in the conference committee 
report. No action should be taken on 
locks and dam 26 without full hearing. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, may I have 
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5 additional minutes? Would the chair- 
man yield me 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. MAHON, Yes, I will yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to Senate amendment 83. 
This amendment, added to the adminis- 
trative provisions of the bill, includes 
language purportedly authorizing the 
construction of a controversial locks and 
dam project at Alton, Ill. As such, it has 
no place in an appropriations bill and 
should be defeated. 

Amendment 83 was added to this bill 
to satisfy the order of Federal District 
Court Judge Charles Richey who ruled 
on September 6, 1974 that specific au- 
thorization from Congress was needed 
before the Corps of Engineers could pro- 
ceed with construction of Locks and Dam 
26. By including in the amendment lan- 
guage which purports to be a recitation 
of facts and a disclaimer, Senate amend- 
ment 83 is a clever attempt to gain con- 
gressional reaffirmation of action that 
has not been taken—to create the im- 
pression that Congress has spoken when, 
in fact, Congress has not. Clearly, this 
is not the type of congressional authori- 
zation Judge Richey contemplated. 

Locks and Dam 26 is a controversial 
project. The suit which lead to Judge 
Richey’s decision was joined by the State 
of Wisconsin, The Minnesota Pollution 
Control Board has petitioned Congress 
to give the project full consideration and 
hearing. It is a project which will have 
an immediate cost of nearly one-half 
billion dollars and may ultimately cost 
the taxpayers several billion dollars. 

A separate authorization bill has been 
introduced in the House and referred to 
the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation, where it will follow 
the traditional procedures, including a 
public hearing. I understand that sev- 
eral studies designed to aid the Public 
Works Committee in its deliberations 
are underway. The Corps of Engineers is 
preparing a new environmental impact 
statement on the effects of Locks and 
Dam 26. The corps is also completing an 
economic analysis which will provide 
information on the project’s impact on 
other modes of regional transportation, 
including the financially troubled Rock 
Island Railroad. And at the request of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, the 
Department of Transportation is review- 
ing Locks and Dam 26 and the trans- 
portation questions associated with the 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is not 
whether the project is a worthy one or 
whether the locks and dam are needed. 
The question facing us is whether this 
controversial project will receive a full 
public hearing—a public airing of the is- 
sues involved so that a decision can be 
made with all the facts in front of us. I 
believe a project as large and as contro- 
versial as this deserves full congressional 
consideration, and I urge my colleagues 
to defeat Senate amendment 83. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MICHEL. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman referred only to locks and 
dam 26. He did not read all of the lan- 
guage, which goes on to read: “Provided, 
That nothing contained herein shall be 
construed as authorizing a 12-foot chan- 
nel above locks and dam 26.” 

Mr. MIKVA. I did read that. Let me 
say that this has to be the next step, 
because this project is not feasible until 
you go aboye lock 26. So it is the old 
story, give me one bite of the apple, and 
then another little bite, and then, piece 
by piece we will have the whole project. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
let me say further, there are no funds 
contained in this bill for lock and dam 
No. 26. It merely represents a reaffirma- 
tion of what the Congress has previously 
done on six separate occasions: On six 
different occasions the Committee on 
Appropriations has provided funds for 
this project. They have provided over $32 
million which has been expended on the 
project. This is the replacement of a 40- 
year-old lock that is outmoded. Congress 
on six separate occasions has previously 
provided the funds for replacing lock 
and dam No. 26. We are merely reaffirm- 
ing our previous action. 

The court asks for the consent of Con- 
gress on this matter. The distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, Senator 
Stennis, a member of the conference, 
spoke strongly in favor of this amend- 
ment. I repeat, we are not providing 
funds in this bill for lock and dam No. 
26. The action proposed by the con- 
ferees merely reaffirms what Congress 
has done on six separate occasions over 
the past years. 

Mr. MIKVA. My colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Evrys) has 
gone far above lock No. 26, and has used 
most of my time. 

One of the reasons that was pointed 
out concerns the Ilinois railroads that 
are in severe financial trouble, such as 
the Rock Island Railroad; Congress 
comes along and proposes construction in 
order to build a waterway so as to carry 
bulk goods normally carried by the rail- 
roads, and at the same time appropriates 
public funds to try to save the railroads. 
I do not think that we ought to be using 
public funds to then submerge the rail- 
road through a new waterway freight 
system. 

There are, additionally, environmental 
objections. The Sierra Club is opposed 
to this. The Izaak Walton League is op- 
posed to this. 

There are many reasons why people 
in other parts of the country want to 
see this built, but it seems to me that the 
very best reason that this motion should 
be defeated, Mr. Speaker, is because 
there is pending in the House, before the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, a separate authoriza- 
tion bill on this lock and dam; the ques- 
tion will be resolved by the traditional 
procedures, and my colleagues from 
southern Illinois and Missouri can come 
before the committee and urge its au- 
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thorization, and some of the rest of us 
can come before the committee and urge 
that it not be authorized. But I do not 
think that this should go through with- 
out that traditional authorization hear- 
ing. Therefore, it should be defeated. 

Also the Corps of Engineers are pre- 
paring to file an environmental impact 
statement on the effect of lock and dam 
No. 26. Maybe they will be able to per- 
suade all of the environmentalists that 
no harm will be done to the Mississippi 
River, and any of its adjoining water- 
ways, if this is built. I would like nothing 
better than to be able to join my col- 
leagues from southern Illinois and Mis- 
souri in supporting this, but until that 
environmental impact statement is filed, 
I cannot. Until public hearings are held 
I believe it would be the height of folly 
for this House to approve an appropria- 
tion of several hundred million dollars, 
and then later on down the pike to pro- 
ceed with the project with several bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. CRANE, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague for yielding. 

The gentleman has touched upon one 
of the questions I wanted to ask. My un- 
derstanding was that there was an en- 
vironmental impact statement that was 
to be ready next month, and it is esti- 
mated that this project will take some 
10 years. Therefore, it would seem feas- 
ible to me to delay this project for that 
length of time, if it is so important. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. I want to point out that there 
is nothing contained in the language in 
the conference report which would delay 
or inhibit the environmental impact 
statement that is needed. We want it 
completed, and the Corps of Engineers 
is proceeding on this matter. 

This, as I said earlier, Mr. Speaker, is 
merely a reaffirmation of what Congress 
has done on six separate occasions. 

The gentleman from Mlinois, I believe 
it was Mr. MicHeEt, said there had been 
no hearings on this matter. We have had 
annual hearings for the past several 
years in the appropriation process on this 
matter. We have annual hearings on all 
Corps of Engineers projects. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MIKVA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Has there ever been an authorization 
before an authorizing committee for this 
lock and dam? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Yes, there 
has been an authorization in the 1909 
act which gave the Secretary of the 
Army authority to replace lock and dams. 
There have been 16 rehabilitations or re- 
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placements under this program. There 
is statutory authority; there is an au- 
thorization for it. 

Mr. MIKVA. If the gentleman will 
yield further, would my colleague agree 
that maybe there have been some 
changes in what we know about the en- 
vironment in the last 70 years? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. We are aware 
of the environment. We know there is 
great concern about the environment. 
We also are concerned about environ- 
mental considerations. The Corps of En- 
gineers is also concerned about it. 

Mr. MIKVA. I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
this is language added by the Senate. It 
has been well considered and it should 
be approved. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to the language 
provided in these amendments because 
they are obviously intended to obviate 
a decision of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia. 

No one can deny that the specific fa- 
cility at St. Louis, Ill., is in desperate 
need of repair. The Corps of Engineers 
intends to replace this facility with a 
$400 million plus facility in Alton, Mo. 
This is more than four times the amount 
needed to rehabilitate the existing fa- 
cility. The new facility will be consider- 
ably more expansive and will, in turn, 
require a renovation and replacement 
project on all the 25 lock and dam facili- 
ties upstream. This could result in ex- 
penditures of between $6 and $10 billion. 

The Corps of Engineers is utilizing the 
provisions of the 1909 River and Harbor 
Act as the authorizing mechanism. How- 
ever, the act only provides for mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation. The contem- 
plated project is obviously beyond the 
scope of the act. This is basically what 
the court’s opinions held. The need for 
separate authorization of such a project 
is obvious. This language would give the 
Corps of Engineers a green light on this 
project and create a dangerous prece- 
dent for all future projects. The need for 
hearings on the matter is also clear. 
This project will have a devastating effect 
on the life cycle of many sport and com- 
mercial fish as well as obstructing the 
floodway of the river and destroying na- 
tural vegetation. 

The Secretary of Transportation is 
presently in the midst of a study on the 
environmental impact of the proposed 
expanded project and further an indepth 
study of the effect the expanded facility 
will have on the intermodal transporta- 
tion situation in the area. The informa- 
tion being compiled is essential in con- 
sidering the feasibility of this project. 
Should this language remain, the project 
will render the Department of Transpor- 
tation study. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I trust that 
the language in the report will be 
accepted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
motion to recede and concur in the 
amendment of the Senate, amendment 
No. 83, to the conference report on H.R. 
5899, the second supplemental appro- 
priations act for fiscal year 1976. 

This action, in effect, reaffirms previ- 
ous congressional consent to the locks 
and dam 26 project on the Mississippi 
River. The amendment in question 
states: 

The consent of Congress for the construc- 
tion of said Locks and Dam 26, by the Sec- 
retary of the Army granted thereby Is hereby 
reaffirmed. 


Simply stated, this amendment is nec- 
essary because of current litigation in 
the Federal district court in Washing- 
ton, D.C., wherein the judge has held 
that the project is not duly authorized. 
This determination is based upon judi- 
cial interpretation of both the House 
rules and the 1909 Rivers and Harbors 
Act which vests in the Corps of Engi- 
neers the general authority to replace 
existing navigation structures. 

Therefore, this amendment clarifies 
previous congressional action, which in- 
volves six separate appropriation acts 
totaling $28,700,000 for the project pur- 
suant to the action taken by the Secre- 
tary of the Army on July 14, 1969, under 
the 1909 act. It is not a new authoriza- 
tion; rather, it represents, it you will, 
confirmation of the previous authoriza- 
tion thereby clarifying congressional in- 
tent in the matter. 

One additional point needs to be made. 
This amendment does not affect the 
other issue in the litigation; namely, the 
adequacy of the environmental impact 
statement. The Corps of Engineers is 
still required to submit their revised en- 
vironmental impact statement to the 
court for review. The action we take 
here today does not negate that require- 
ment. 

In conjunction with the environ- 
mental concerns, I want my colleagues 
to understand that the amendment does 
not authorize a 12-foot navigation chan- 
nel on the Mississippi River as some indi- 
viduals would contend. Quite the con- 
trary, the amendment states: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued as authorizing a 12-foot channel above 
Locks and Dam No. 26. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, it should be 
noted that there is no question of the 
need for the project, which is already 
5 years behind schedule. Locks and dam 
26 is a key navigation structure of our 
inland waterway transportation system. 
All traffic from the upper Mississippi 
River and Illinois River to the Missouri 
River, Ohio River, and lower Mississippi 
River must go through the structure. The 
present structure is 40 years old and is 
deteriorating. The replacement is essen- 
tial to our navigation program. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MIKVA, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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I am reluctant, of course, to disagree 
with my friend and dean, but I just want 
to say that this is not a controversy that 
was just generated today. The Sierra 
Club, the Isaak Walton League, the 
American Rivers Conservation Coun- 
cil 

Mr. PRICE. This does not involve any 
action we are taking here today. The 
action we are taking here today does 
not interfere with that at all. That is 
still a requirement of the program, and 
the environmental impact statement has 
to be reviewed by the court, so that is 
not involved at all. 

Mr. MIKVA. I will say to my colleague 
they are all opposed to this amendment 
as well. 

Mr. PRICE. They may be opposed to 
this amendment, but they have no cause 
to be opposed to this amendment, be- 
cause they are not being shut out. The 
court can still act on the environmental 
impact statement, and it is still in the 
hands of the court, regardless of what 
action we take here today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman talked about clarifying 
the intent of Congress. The court in its 
opinion called for the Congress to act 
and clarify the matter, and what we are 
doing here is clarifying the intent of 
Congress. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is correct. 
We are not doing anything at all to im- 
pair the necessity of a court action or the 
requirement for court action on the en- 
vironmental report. That is not even in- 
volved in the case. 

Mr. MAHON, I yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the chair- 
man for yielding and I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee for giving us the proper historical 
perspective on the matter before us to- 
day. Just as the river links north and 
south, so it was Robert E. Lee who was 
one of the first engineers along the Mis- 
sissippi, and Abe Lincoln who said: 

The father of waters rolls unvexed to 
the sea. 


Both knew the importance of the great 
Mississippi to American trade and com- 
merce. 

Mr. Speaker, we want to get America 
moving again along all its great natural 
arteries. We want to get traffic moving 
or. this river so we can transport our 
agricultural and other bulk commodities 
at competitive prices, food at the Ameri- 
can table, and more competitive sales 
abroad. That is what this is all about. 
There is plenty of traffic for the rail- 
roads to handle. The trains and barges 
are a team in harness, They should pull 
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together not separately. The country 
needs a healthy, cooperative team, not a 
bickering one. In the meantime, both 
must live within the environmental con- 
straints imposed by law and common- 
sense. 

So I hope the motion will be approved 
and the amendment preserved. 

Mr. MAHON. I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DIN- 
GELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a letter which I think gives some 
pretty good comments to the House. It 
is signed by the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee and I will read it 
for the Members: 

May 6, 1975. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: I am writing you with regard to 
the Locks and Dam No. 26 project on the 
Mississippi River at Alton, Illinois. 

This project is one which concerns each of 
us and our Committees to a great extent. It 
has been the subject of much discussion 
since it has been stopped by court action 
and much effort has been made to find a 
suitable means of continuing the project. 
While a preliminary injunction against 
construction of the project has been issued 
by the court, the trial on the merits has 
been postponed while the Department of the 
Army seeks clarification from the Congress 
of its authority to construct the project. In 
this connection the Secretary of the Army 
has written our Committee that he intends 
to submit to us a report on the project this 
fall for the purpose of obtaining this clari- 
fication. Although legislation has been intro- 
duced and referred to us which would con- 
firm the Army’s authority to construct the 
project, it is our intention to wait until we 
receive the report of the Secretary and then 
to hold hearings on the project in connec- 
tion with the Water Resources Development 
Act which we expect to have under con- 
sideration at that time. 

At the same time, there has been consid- 
erable discussion concerning the possibility 
of confirming the authorization of the proj- 
ect in the upcoming Public Works Appro- 
priations bill. I have given this suggestion 
much careful thought, and I must say that 
I am concerned that such a procedure would 
not only be unproductive, it could well be 
counterproductive. It would be unproduc- 
tive for the reason that the court has halted 
construction on the project essentially for 
two reasons: (1) That the 1909 River and 
Harbor Act (35 Stat. 818; 33 U.S.C. 5) au- 
thorizing replacement of deteriorated struc- 
tures does not apply here because what is 
involved is much more than a simple re- 
placement, and (2) the Environmental Im- 
pact Statement is inadequate. 

Even if the Congress were to act immedi- 
ately to specifically authorize this project, 
the problem of the Environmental Impact 
Statement would still be before the court and 
could not be expected to be resolved until 
the new statement is completed later this 
fall. In this connection I might point out 
that if we wait until the Secretary of the 
Army’s report is submitted to the Congress 
together with the Environmental Impact 
Statement and assuming the report justifies 
authorization of the project, any congres- 
sional action which then occurs will be done 
in the light of this final impact statement 
and will, therefore, be much less subject to a 
court challenge. I am not aware of any proj- 
ects which have been halted by legal action 
where those projects had been authorized by 
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the Congress after consideration of a final 
Environmental Impact Statement. 

i fear that authorization through the ap- 
propriations process could also be counter- 
productive in the sense that it would appear, 
and it would be alleged by critics of the 
water resources program, that in a difficult 
Situation the Corps of Engineers and the 
Congress were taking the easy way out and 
using a “back-door” method of project au- 
thorization. This would adversely affect the 
entire water resources program. 

I would note also that while many speak 
in terms of the consent of Congress to this 
project being the central issue, this is not, 
Strictly speaking, the case. More accurately, 
the basic legal question involved is whether 
the Secretary of the Army and the Corps of 
Engineers have complied with the provisions 
of the 1909 Act or whether the proposed 
Locks and Dam 26 project requires the spe- 
cific authorization of the Congress. I feel 
that the court is correct in its conclusion 
that the 1909 Act does not provide sufficient 
authority to build this project, although I 
might well differ with some of the court’s 
reasoning in arriving at that conclusion. 

In view of all of these matters I would 
request that you give serious consideration 
to the points I have made. I wish to express 
my deep appreciation for the consideration 
you have shown our Committee in the past 
in matters involving project authorizations. 
I feel that the relationship between our 
Committee and your Subcommittee has been 
and will continue to be a most beneficial one. 
I am hopeful that in this case the attempt 
to authorize this project through the appro- 
priations procedure will not be made and 
that consideration of the project for author- 
ization can proceed in the traditional 
manner. 

My kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


May 22, 


Mr. Speaker, we have before us sey- 
eral statements which show that the en- 
vironmentalists are concerned and op- 
posed and which show the railroad peo- 
ple are concerned and opposed. 

The Public Works Committee have 
given serious warnings to the proponents 
of these projects. 

But the Senate as is their usual cus- 
tom, has calmly added a large amount 
of money to the proposals, which have 
not been dealt with by the House. 

I think this should be rejected until 
there has been careful consideration by 
the House. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
subsequently to the letter which the 
gentleman from Michigan has referred 
to, the project has had careful consid- 
eration by the Public Works Commit- 
tee legal staff. After review of the acts 
of 1905 and 1909 and subsequent acts, 
we have found the language contained 
in the original act would be contrary to 
the conclusions that were in the letter. 

Not at the time of the preparation 
of that letter did we realize that it 
would be necessary for a statement or 
clearance for the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to be obtained, thinking 
at the time that the only requirement 
‘would be the prohibitions that were 
placed in the bill as to the legal con- 
sequence of the initial authorization. 
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Now that the language contained in the 
appropriation bill goes to the original 
authorization and is not contrary to the 
decision that was reached by the legal 
staff of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we had the reconsideration. 

That was reached by the staff of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. We 
had to reconsider. 

Now, the question has been raised as 
to whether or not it would be put off by 
the chairman. I see no necessity for any 
restrictions on the 12-foot channel from 
the Monongahela to the Mississippi. The 
authorized project is 9 feet. 

To build a 12-foot channel would re- 
quire a new authorization. It is not con- 
templated in the appropriations bill that 
there would be a 12-foot channel and to 
dissuade those who have the apprehen- 
sion or the notion that there would be 
a 12-foot channel, the committee has 
written in the language to make it per- 
fectly clear and understandable that 
there would not be a trespass upon the 
existing law. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HUNGATE) . 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, if some- 
one would like to see the gentleman who 
has the dam in this district, look here. 
I am disappointed. The gentleman from 
Illinois said some feel strongly about 
this. I do not feel strongly about this. 
Some feel strongly about this. I think it 
is a good idea, and necessary. I am dis- 
appointed that my colleague from Illi- 
nois would oppose a dam in my district. I 
would be willing to cam his district at 
any time. 

The logic of his argument disappoints 
me that this is the first step. He asserts 
the 12-foot channel is next. It says noth- 
ing in here about having a 12-foot chan- 
nel. If the gentleman from Cook County 
accepts that logic, he can go on to say 
that if you outlaw Saturday Night Spe- 
cials, next you will outlaw all handguns, 
then outlaw all long guns and require 
that all guns be registered, next con- 
fiscate all guns. Register Communists— 


> . Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I have two more jokes, 

My friends, this is a wedding between 
the railroads and the environmentalists. 
I am not opposed to mixed marriages, 
but this is unusual and I want everybody 
to know that. 

While talking about that 12-foot 
channel and the dam—you know that 
while you always find a dam by a mill- 
site—you do not always find a mill by a 
damn sight. We must repair this lock— 
built in 1938. The traffic going north 
from St. Louis to St. Paul uses this dam 
annually for 50 million tons of cargo, 
including 40 percent energy producing 
fuels going up there. If the lock goes out 
the Illinois River traffic entering the 
Mississippi just north of the lock will be 
blocked. If this collapses and we do not 
build it, we will have trouble. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Illinois, from Chi- 
cago, is quite concerned. One of the chief 
beneficiaries of the settlement of this 
locks and dam 26 will be the shippers 
that go up the Illinois Waterway to Chi- 
cago to transport their heavy goods and 
ware. 

Mr, MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Missouri yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MIKVA. The gentleman from 
Tennessee does not know my district and 
sometimes I do not know my district; 
but since the gentleman from Missouri 
offered to dam my district, would the 
gentleman dam whatever district I have? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY). 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, this lock 
and dam involve not only the district of 
my witty colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Huncatre), but also my 
own district. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support the 
compromise language in the conference 
report. The discussion here, I think, has 
left some confusion. Environmental con- 
siderations are not a part of this issue 
whatever. The court held on two points, 
one was the question of whether or not 
the Congress had given consent to con- 
struction; and secondly, whether en- 
vironmental requirements had been met. 
The Congress has already spoken on 
environmental considerations. This lock 
and dam cannot be built until the en- 
vironmental impact requirements are 
fully met. 

There is also a question about hear- 
ings. Each of the last 6 years the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has taken up requests for 
money for this project. I am impressed 
with the diligence of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am sure that each one 
of these six times hearings occurred 
where any witness could have been heard 
in regard to the lock and dam. 

The need for this conference report 
language is set forth very clearly in a 
statement of Judge Ritchie of the Federal 
Court and I would like to read his words, 
so that all will understand why we have 
this before us. 

The judge said: 

I now believe that my best course of action 
will be to seek from the Congress a reafirma- 
tion—a reaffirmation—or clarification of the 
authority of the Secretary of the Army prior 
to proceeding with construction of locks and 
dam 26. Accordingly, the Corps of Engineers 
will not conduct or undertake any construc- 
tion activity in connection with locks and 
dam 26 until the matter has been presented 
to Congress for reaffirmation or clarification 
of the authority of the Secretary of the 
Army to proceed with the project. 


That is all that is involved here. The 
12-foot channel is not involved. The 
question of user fees is not involved. 
The question of cost is, however. Even 
though no money is in this conference 
report, there is no question but what a 
further delay in the construction of the 
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lock and dam will increase the cost 15 
percent, 20 percent, 25 percent. 

If the Members want a bargain, ap- 
prove the language which is in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Speaker, today, at long last, the 
controversy over Alton Lock and Dam 26 
hopefully will be laid to rest. The con- 
ference report on the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations bill contains language sim- 
ilar to my bill, H.R. 3842, specifically au- 
thorizing construction of this important 
project. For months past, construction on 
the project has been at a standstill be- 
cause a Federal judge in Washington 
feels that Congress has not acted prop- 
erly to authorize the project. Regardless 
of the merits of the judge’s argument, 
today’s action erases any doubt of Con- 
gressional support and authorization for 
Alton Lock and Dam 26. 

This new facility is tremendously im- 
portant to transportation on the largest 
water transportation system in the world. 
Alton, IL, lies just below the confluence 
of the Mississippi and Illinois River. It 
is a vital link in the transportation sys- 
tem which brings oil and coal up to the 
Northern States and takes grain and 
other farm products down to Gulf ports 
for shipment abroad. Today it is a bot- 
tleneck, due to the small, inadequate 
lock. The new Lock and Dam 26 will elim- 
inate the bottleneck and insure the free 
fiow of energy and food to America’s 
Midwest and the world. 

To the people of Alton, Ill., and the 
surrounding area, this project has spe- 
cial significance. Unemployment is high 
in this area. Families desperately need 
jobs if they are to meet expenses. The 
more than $20 million in construction 
funds which has been held up by the 
court order can now be made available to 
begin construction as soon as the envi- 
ronmental impact statement has been 
filed. This money will create jobs and 
hopefully be a boon to the people of 
Alton. In a recent meeting with local 
union members in Alton, support for the 
immediate construction of this project 
was virtually unanimous. 

I commend the committee members 
for including this supportive language in 
the supplemental. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a vote of 
aye on this motion is a vote to sustain 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
subcommittee headed by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evrns). 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken.by electronic de- 
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vice, and there were— yeas 168, nays 179, 


not voting 86, as follows: 


Abdhor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
Ashbrook 
Baldus 
Besrd, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn, 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Boland 
Bolting 
Bresux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo, 
Carney. 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins, Tex. 
Corman 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R, W. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Delaney 
Downing 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
English 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Findley 
Fithian 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford, Tenn, 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 


Abzug 
Anderson, 
Calit. 
Annunzio 

Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aucoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Bedell 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bonker 
Brademas 


{Roll No. 243] 


YEAS—168 


Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hébert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hilis 
Holland 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okia, 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kindness 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Leggett 
Litton 
Long, La. 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mazzoli 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Ind. 


NAYS—179 


Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif, 
Emery 
Esch 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 
Fish 

Fisher 
Ford, Mich, 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Gilman 
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Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Quie 
Randall 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Skubitz 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
winn 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zeferetti 


Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif, 
Lioyd, Tenn. 
McOollister 


Mottl 
Murphy, fl. 
Myers, Pa, 
Nedzi 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Patterson, 
Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Pettis 
Pike 
Quitien 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roe 
Roncalio 


Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Smith, Nebr, 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 


Studds 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo 
Thompson 
Thone 
Tsongas 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Wirth 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—86 


Adams 
Anderson, M. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, Phillip 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Conable 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Duncan, Oreg, 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Fascell 
Florio 
Flynt 


Frey 

Pulton 
Fuqua 
Hannaford 
Harrington 
Hays, Ohio 
Hinshaw 
Johnson, Pa. 
Ketchum 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Lent 

Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McCloskey 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mollohan 
Mosher 
Murtha 

Neal 

Nolan 
Patman, Tex, 
Patten, N.J. 


Peyser 
Pressier 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Richmond 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Rose 
Ruppe 

St Germain 
Schneebeli 
Shriver 
Sisk 

Slack 
Stanton, 

J, William 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague 
Udall 
Uliman 
Wilson, Bob 
Willson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wolff 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


So the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Mollohan for, with Mr. Michel against. 
Mrs. Boggs for, with Mr. Baucus against. 
Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Casey for, with Mr. Mitchell of Mary- 


land against. 


Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Rangel against. 


Mr. 
against. 


Fulton 


for, with 


Mr. 


Richmond 


Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Clay against. 
Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Conyers against. 
Mr. Cotter for, with Mr. Phillip Burton 


against. 


Mr, Bowen for, with Mrs. Burke of Califor- 


nia against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Florio with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Adams with Mr. Anderson of Illinois, 
Mr. Fascell with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Frey. 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Udall with Mr. Hinshaw, 


Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burton, John 
Butler 

Byron 

Carr 
Cederberg 


Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Green 
Gude 

Hall 
Hamilton 


McDonald 
McHugh 
Macdonald 
Maguire 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 


Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, 

Calir. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 


Mr, Flynt with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota, 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Rogers with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Hannaford with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Lagomarsino. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr, Harrington with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Peyser. 
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Mr.. Charles H, Wilson of California with 
Mr. Ketchum, 

Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Railsback 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Neal with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Pressler. 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Pritehard 

Mr. Patten with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas with 
Young of Alaska. 

Mr. Young of Florida with Mr. Bob Wilson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House insist on 


its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 83. 


May 


Mr. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 88: On page 29, 
line 19, insert: 

ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE 

OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 
(SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 

For an additional amount for “Acquisition, 
operation, and maintenance of buildings 
abroad (special foreign currency program)”, 
$7,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available only upon the enactment 
into law of H.R. 4510 or equivalent legisla- 
tion, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion and, pending the reading of that 
motion, I ask for recognition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreeemnt to the amendment 


of the Senate numbered 88 and concur there- 
in. 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I have a 
motion pending. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr, MAHON). 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 90: Page 31, line 3, 
insert: 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE- 

KEEPING ACTIVITIES 

For payments, not otherwise provided for, 
by the United States to meet expenses of 
the United Nations Emergency Force and 
the United Nations Disengagement and Ob- 
server Force in the Middle East, $28,837,000, 
notwithstanding the limitation in Public 
Law 92-544 (86 Stat. 1110): Provided, That 
this appropriation shall be available only 
upon enactment into law of authorizing leg- 
tslation. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MaHOon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 90 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 95: Page 33, line 
19, insert: “, to remain available until Au- 
gust 31, 1975”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 95 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 96: Page 33, line 19, 
insert: “: Provided, That an additional $10,- 
000,000 previously appropriated for “salaries 
and expenses, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration” shall remain available until 
December 31, 1975, to carry out title IL of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act and to be used only for adminis- 
trative expenses, including personnel State 
planning costs and special emphasis and 
treatment programs.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to. the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 96 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 98: Page 35, line 
1, insert: 
FISHERMEN’S GUARANTY FUND 
For an additional amount for the ‘Fisher- 
men’s Guaranty Fund’, $1,910,000 to remain 
available until expended. 
OFFSHORE SHRIMP FISHERIES FUND 
For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Offshore Shrimp Fisheries 
Act of 1973, $230,000 to remain available 
until expended. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 98 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 100: Page 37, line 8, 
insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE FUND 

For payment to the “Fishermen's Pro- 
tective Fund”, in accordance with section 5 
of Public Law 92-569 approved October 26, 
1972, $3,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 100 and concur therein. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 103: Page 38, line 4, 
insert: 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL AIRPORTS 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
and maintenance, national capital airports”, 
$850,000 to be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation for “Civil supersonic aircraft 
development”, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreemen* to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 103 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. , 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 104: Page 38, line 
14, insert: “, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 104 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 106: Page 39, line 


11, strike out: insert 
“$77.725,000,”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 106 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum inserted by said amendment insert: 
“$76,225,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 107: Page 39, line 
15, insert: 

RAIL TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENT AND 

EMPLOYMENT 

For payment of financial assistance to 
assist railroads by providing funds for re- 
pairing, rehabilitating, and improving rail- 
road roadbeds and facilities, $700,000,000 of 
which not to exceed 67,000,000 shall be 
available for administrative expenses of the 
Secretary to remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1976: Provided, however, That these 
funds shall be available only upon enact- 
ment of authorizing legislation. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House insist 


on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 107. 


“$74,725,000" and 
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PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Contre moves that the House recede 
from disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 107 and recede and concur therein. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, we come now to the fol- 
lowing amendment which was added in 
the Senate, which was opposed by the 
House, and which was brought back in 
disagreement. The amendment in the 
Senate is as follows: 

RAIL TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENT 

EMPLOY MENT 

For payment of financial assistance to 
assist railroads by providing funds for re- 
pairing, rehabilitating, and improving rail- 
road roadbeds and facilities, $700,000,000 of 
which not to exceed $70,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses of the Sec- 
retary to remain available until December 31, 
1976: Provided, however, That these funds 
shall be available only upon enactment of 
authorizing legislation. 


This is the identical amendment that 
was added to the Emergency Employ- 
ment Appropriation bill. The amendment 
was brought back in disagreement, I will 
say to my colleagues. We had extensive 
debate on the amendment of the Senate, 
and the House voted against including 
funds for rehabilitation of _ railroads 
where there had been no authorization 
for such program, no safeguards had 
been established, and no hearings had 
been held by the proper committee of 
the House. The matter was argued ex- 
tensively, and I do not see any reason for 
great additional argument about this 
matter at this time because we voted 
upon the matter so recently. The motion 
which I made at that time to strike the 
money was carried by the House by a 
vote of 253 to 141. I would assume that 
Members will vote today as they voted 
before and vote down the motion to ap- 
propriate $700 million which has not been 
authorized for a program for which we 
do not know what the characteristics 
and conditions might be for rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads. It is admitted the 
railroads are in difficulty and action must 
be taken to do something about it, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who is handling the au- 
thorization on this subject. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman for yielding. 

I certainly share the gentleman’s con- 
cern about actually protecting the tax- 
payers as far as this House granting this 
appropriation. As I said last week on the 
floor of this House, I am going to hold 
hearings on this very specific subject be- 
ginning on June 23 and continuing on 
June 24 and 25. 

Last week we were talking about $200 
million, and now we are talking about 
$700 million. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, this will not 
even begin to solve the problems of the 
railroads in the Northeast Corridor of 
this country. Certainly all of us are con- 
cerned about having a viable railroad 
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system in this country. But at the same 
time we would like to make sure where 
our taxpayers’ dollars are going. We 
want to put people back to work but we 
do not want to put $700 million into the 
railroads which are making a profit when 
it is needed in such places as the bank- 
rupt railroads, in the Northeast and the 
Rock Island. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as I said 
earlier today, this was one of the most 
controversial issues in the conference. 
We fought it very hard. I have never seen 
the senior Senator from Arkansas (Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN) so upset, and he prom- 
ised me that today he will make a speech 
over his concern about the obstinate way 
that the House acted on this legislation. 

First of all let me tell the Members 
there were some misconceptions here 
when I tried to get this scaled down to 
$200 million last week. The misconcep- 
tion was that this was for the Northeast 
railroads. 

Now, let me make it absolutely clear, 
this is for all railroads who are in trouble 
all over the United States. 

Senator MCCLELLAN is worried about 
the Rock Island Railroad. Senator BIRCH 
Bays fought very hard in the committee 
for this. He is from Indiana, 

Now, this is going to help all the rail- 
roads that are in serious trouble. 

This will take care of 31,045 laid-off 
railroad workers for 15 months. Do not 
let them tell us about raking leaves. 

We have hard evidence—hard evidence 
by Mr. Asaph Hall, the Acting Director 
of the Federal Railroad Administration, 
that this will put back to work 31,045 
laid-off railroad workers for 15 months. 

Now, they talk about that we are going 
to give this to rich railroads to pay divi- 
dends. They are going to use every red 
herring they can. Nothing is going to be 
done—nothing, until the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania passes out authorizing leg- 
islation. Do not let anyone mislead you. 

Finally, let me say that the dissent 
among my colleagues in the conference 
was not against the substantive matter 
of this amendment, but the fact that 
there was no existing authorization. 

The objection was made even though 
the amendment provides that the funds 
“shall be available only upon enactment 
of authorizing legislation.” Recently, in 
the Emergency Employment Appropria- 
tions Act of 1975 (H.R. 4481), I attempted 
a $200 million compromise, The objection 
was the same. Now I find that the House 
has receded on amendments numbered 
88 and 90 in this bill. Notice that the ap- 
propriations in each amendment are 
qualified so that funds will be available 
only upon enactment of authorizing leg- 
islation. What is the purpose of this in- 
consistency? Why should we relax our 
conviction on requiring preceding au- 
thorization on two amendments, which 
contain substantial funding, and then 
take an about face in the same bill and 
pass up the opportunity to put every un- 
employed railroad worker back on the 
job and off the welfare rolls in another 
amendment? 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman is concerned about authoriza- 
tion, we are going to get authorization. 
We are going to come out with a bill. 
Why is the gentleman putting the cart 
before the horse? Why is the gentleman 
appropriating? I do not like to say this 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
but this gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has no desire to run for the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man knows what I am talking about. 
There are some jealousies in his commit- 
tee among ambitious people. I am sorry 
that poor unemployed railroad workers 
are suffering because of that, 

The gentleman asks why am I doing 
this? I will be glad to tell the gentleman. 
The gentleman is not going to hold hear- 
ings until June 23, 24 or 25, and lo and 
behold, we are off for another vacation 
over the 4th of July for 10 days and 
then we come back and we go into con- 
ference with the Senate. Then we get a 
month’s vacation in August; so we may 
not get any real legislation until Septem- 
ber. Then we are going to have appro- 
priations hearings in the House. We are 
going to have appropriation hearings in 
the Senate and then have a conference; 
so what we are doing is delaying this by 
& whole year. That means one whole year 
that 31,045 workers are going to be out 
of work. 

All I am trying to do is help the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, not take any- 
thing away from him; no glory or any- 
thing else. He has the bill and the min- 
ute he passes the bill the money will be 
right there, the initial funding will be 
there to start hiring these people. 

This is very logical. It is very simple. 
I do not know why it was not passed 
before. I just want to put these people 
back to work. 

The gentleman from 
wishes recognition. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, as I did the other night on this 
legislation. 

I think the point is that we need to 
put people to work. For those who say 
that this legislation enriches the share- 
holders and stockholders, I would trust 
that the Transportation Subcommittee 
would adopt legislation, such as H.R. 
4622, which prevents that kind of profit- 
eering by requiring that in the event of 
sale, lease or transfer of an asset, that 
the Federal Government recover its in- 
vestment, 

I would add only that this kind of 
legislation is endorsed by the AFL-CIO, 
not somebody who goes around bailing 
out shareholders; by the Association of 
American Railroads, perhaps they have 
an interest; the United Transportation 
Union, who cares about their employees 
first; the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica, who as I think the gentleman knows 
are not going to benefit one dime from 
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this, and of all people, the American 
Federation of State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employees. 

So to those who say that this is a 
giveaway, I say they have not thought 
through the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts on his amend- 
ment and certainly urge its adoption. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHU- 
STER). 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out that 
although there have not been hearings 
held on this specific issue, there have 
been extensive studies and hearings held 
on the overall railroad question. Indeed, 
we have in our possession the prelimi- 
nary system plan from USRA and no- 
body—nobody in this Congress or nobody 
in the administration that I am aware of 
has disputed the fact, the hard fact, that 
there are 43,000 miles of railroad track- 
age in this country which need rehabili- 
tating, and that the cost is going to be 
over $2.1 billion. 

For us to take one small step in the 
right direction to begin this job with 
$700 million is not going to upset any 
overall, long term plan which has been 
developed and is being reviewed by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Rather, this is a step in the right 
direction. 

Just how important is it that we re- 
habilitate the railroad tracks? Let me 
share with the Members a few of the ex- 
amples given by the U.S. Railroad Asso- 
ciation as to what it means in this coun- 
try for us to have the poor trackage 
which we have today. They have pointed 
out that the result of the poor trackage 
is increased cost resulting from derail- 
ments; increased day to day basic main- 
tenance costs; increased train and en- 
gine construction costs; increased per 
diem payments and lost revenue to the 
railroads. 

Until we begin to refurbish the railroad 
tracks, we are going to have continuing 
deterioration in America’s railroad sys- 
tem. If there is any way we should spend 
our money—and it was this body that 
voted to spend $500 million on Vietnam- 
ese refugees just a few days ago—if there 
is any way we should spend our money, 
it is to refurbish America’s railroads and 
create real American jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support of this 
action. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to take the needle to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I understand he is inter- 
ested in getting people work, yet the 
other day he voted against an amend- 
ment trying to preserve some jobs for 
people who are already working and 
knocking them out of work, when we of- 
fered our amendment for civilian per- 
sonnel in the defense bill. 
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Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
one question. Last week, when the 
amendment dealt with $200 million, the 
figure of 30,000 people being employed 
was represented to us. I believe today the 
figure represented is 31,000 people em- 
ployed for the 15 month period and the 
$700 million figure. Could the gentleman 
reconcile those figures? 

Mr. CONTE. This was the 31,045 jobs 
as of May 1, 1975, to return to work on 
these projects for a minimum of 15 
months. Those were the figures Mr. 
Asaph Hall, Acting Administrator of the 
Federal Railroad Administration, gave. 

What we are trying to do is two things: 
One, we are trying to create jobs, trying 
to get the unemployed back to work. 
Second, what we are trying to do is to 
repair our dilapidated, worn out railroad 
beds in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, with regard to the gentle- 
man who handled this bill, I voted 
against the amendment. If he had put in 
his amendment provision for 30,000 more 
employees for the railroads, I would have 
voted for it. 

Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, if this is a program to do some 
improvement, is it not too narrowly tar- 
geted to one industry, or is it the thought 
behind it that people other than those 
who are already employed by railroads 
will be involved in this program? 

Mr. CONTE. We have passed some 
other programs, as the gentleman knows. 
We have already passed billions of dol- 
lars for public service jobs. That was one 
of my arguments. That is like pouring 
corn down a rathole. 

When this thing is all over with and 
we have spent billions and billions of 
dollars for public service jobs—and the 
gentleman should keep in mind that 
there have been all kinds of abuses about 
where mayors have hired their brothers, 
their sisters, their relatives and have 
committed all kinds of nepotism. 

When this is all over with and the re- 
cession is all over, what have we got 
as a result of public service jobs? We 
have nothing. Here, at least, we have 
done something good. We have repaired 
the railroad beds which are needed by 
this country. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I join in the 
colloquy conducted by my good friend 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER). 

To further answer the gentleman’s 
question, the legislation we are talking 
about provides money, I believe, only for 
employment. 

The money we are talking about pro- 
vides money, I believe, only for employ- 
ment. Employment only. It does not pro- 
vide money for the purchase of equip- 
ment, for the purchase of rolling stock, 
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for the purchase of rails. Grants for em- 
ployment only require that the railroads, 
in order to utilize money under any sen- 
sible legislation, must purchase steel 
rails, ties; rocks. They must purchase 
machinery because track-laying in many 
instances is automated. And, in fact, the 
estimates that I have seen indicate that 
railroads must necessarily spend of their 
own money for the purchase of materiel 
$2 for every $1 they would receive under 
employment money such as this. 

The result is that that puts people to 
work in the gentieman’s own district. 
Sharon Steel, and the like, will produce 
steel, and foundries throughout this 
Nation, producing the equipment, ma- 
chinery, and materiel needed. 

Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. CONTE. I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to say that I do 
not disagree with what was said either 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania or 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
particularly the comparison between this 
type of project and public service. 

If the Members look at the record of 
my votes, I did not vote for those public 
service jobs. My concern is this: Part of 
that attitude that has been communi- 
cated in the discussion about this bill is 
that-it will relieve unemployment across 
the board. The only thing I am trying 
to get at is this: Are we not talking about 
reemploying persons who are already em- 
ployees of the railroad companies? The 
gentleman is not proposing that this 
legislation will mandate the railroad 
companies picking up other persons; is 
that correct? 

Mr. CONTE. If I were writing legisla- 
tion—the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Rooney) will be writing legislation, 
and they will set down the guidelines—I 
would first of all reemploy all of the rail- 
road workers. The railroads, as the Mem- 
bers know, have networks all over the 
United States and in every city and 
town. I would put them back to work. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, are 
these funds restricted to any geo- 
graphical area or will they be available 
anywhere in the United States? 

Mr. CONTE. Definitely. There are hun- 
dreds of them here, all over the United 
States, yes. 

Senator McCLELLAN, in committee, 
was interested in the Rock Island. That 
is why he fought so hard for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. If the gentleman 
will yield further, virtually 50 percent of 
the passenger service in the Eighth Dis- 
trict of Minnesota has been discontinued. 
If those funds are made available for 
that, then I will be glad to support it. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I hope to 
move the previous question in a few mo- 
ments on the pending motion. 

This is an effort to provide a handout 
of $700 million to the railroads. A hand- 
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out properly supervised might be the 
thing to do. It is unthinkable that we 
would vote for a $700 million handout to 
railroads when we do not know under 
what conditions the money would be 
made available to the railroads, because 
the committee of jurisdiction has not 
had a hearing, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives has not considered or passed 
a bill authorizing a railroad program. 

So to just blindfold the Congress and 
provide $700 million in this kind of a 
handout would, to me, just be unthink- 
able. It would appear to be irresponsible. 
We voted on this same issue about a week 
ago, and we expressed our interest in 
transportation, in a viable railroad sys- 
tem, but we voted 253 to 141 against the 
Conte amendment for $200 million. 

If we were against the $200 million by 
a vote of 253 to 141, we are certainly 
against providing this $700 million pot 
of Federal money which we would have 
to borrow for programs when we do not 
know the nature of what we would have. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge that 
the Members vote against the motion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Conte). I urge that we vote no at this 
time. Then, when we have an authoriza- 
tion bill, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will recommend whatever funds 
seem to be required under the legisla- 
tion approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a “no” vote on the 
Conte motion and that we omit this $700 
million from the spending program of 
the Government for the present time, 
especially in view of the fact that there 
is no authorization for it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
assure the gentleman that on June 23, 
24, and 25 we will hold hearings and will 
come back with an authorization that is 
going to protect the American taxpayer's 
dollars. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman very much, That is the only 
way to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the preferential motion. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, no one 
questions that additional moneys are 
needed to upgrade our railroads. Some- 
times I think the Northeast feel that the 
railroad problem is uniquely their pain 
and pleasure. 

The Southwest has been belatedly 
abused in the operation of the Amtrak 
system. The Inter-Mexican run that con- 
nects Mexico with the United States has 
been given poor equipment, poor sery- 
ice, poor scheduling, and poor speed. The 
route snakes through Texas, so much 
so, that we have usually not made con- 
nections with the Mexican train. Peo- 
ple are becoming disgusted, and I do 
not blame them. 

Last fall I asked the special subcom- 
mittee of the House Commerce Commit- 
tee to look into the operation of the In- 
ter-Mexican run. That staff report has 
been made available, and it is a scathing 
indictment of the inconsiderate manner 
that Amtrak has operated. I am asking 
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that this staff report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Recently several Congressmen affected 
by the Inter-Mexican run met with the 
new Amtrak president, Mr. Paul Reistrup 
and informed him of these problems 
again and asked that he give undivided 
attention to this train. He has promised 
to do so, and to try within a few weeks to 
correct many of these defects. 

This staff report is as follows: 

Starr REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN RUN, 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Following is a report on a review of the 
operations of the Amtrak train “The Inter- 
American,” The purpose of this review was 
to evaluate numerous criticisms of the 
train’s operations expressed by a number of 
Congressmen and several other interested 
parties and organizations. 

The Inter-American was inaugurated in 
compliance with a Congressional mandate 
on January 27, 1973 between Fort Worth and 
Laredo. The route was extended from Fort 
Worth to St. Louis on March 13, 1974, when 
preylously impounded funds became ayail- 
able, 

The review disclosed that Amtrak violated 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Congres- 
sional intent by diverting funds earmarked 
in the appropriation for this train to other 
purposes, Congress appropriated $4.5 million 
for this train but a total of only $2.5 was 
used for start-up and capital costs and will 
be needed to cover the expected first year's 
operational loss, The remaining $2 million 
should be expended by improve the service 
of this train rather than for other purposes. 

The primary purposes of initiating the 
Inter-American are not being fulfilled. The 
service between intermediate points on the 
route is inadequate. Also, the southbound 
train falls to connect with the Mexican train 
and the northbound train fails to connect 
with the westbound Amtrak train at St. 
Louis, 

The principle cause for these deficiencies 
is the train’s failure to travel at reasonably 
high speeds. Unfortunately, unduly restric- 
tive speed limits have been imposed for most 
of the route. These speed limits are less than 
those in effect immediately prior to when 
Amtrak commenced operations. They are 
also less than permitted by the Federal Rall- 
road Administration for these tracks. 

There are no legal, technical or practical 
reasons for the Inter-American to travel at 
reduced speeds, Although Amtrak is aware 
that the speeds presently permitted are lower 
than necessary under present track condi- 
tions and is aware of the need for acceler- 
ated speeds, it has taken no action to have 
the speed limits increased. The Act includes 
a provision whereby Amtrak may request the 
Secretary of Transportation to order accel- 
erated speeds for trains in those instances 
where a railroad refuses to permit such 
accelerated speeds. To date, however, over 
one year since enactment, Amtrak has not 
attempted to implement this provision. 

By increasing the speed of the train to 
that permitted by the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration and that previously permitted 
passenger trains immediately prior to Am- 
trak, the running time could be reduced by 
almost 5 hours—from 28 hours 55 minutes to 
24 hours. This increased average speed is 
easily attainable under present track con- 
ditions. On the other hand, if, in addition 
to increasing the speed, certain track im- 
provements are made in order to eliminate 
40 unnecessary miles from the present route 
and reduce the station time at Fort Worth, 
the running time could be reduced so as to 
save 6 hours compared to the present 
schedule. 

These increased speeds and track improve- 
ments would make the train more attractive 
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to persons desiring to travel between inter- 
mediate points on the route and enable the 
southbound train to arrive in Laredo and 
the northbound train to arrive in St. Louis 
in time to connect with other trains, 

Contrary to the Congressional intent in 
mandating this train that international rail 
passenger service be provided to Mexico, the 
present schedule provides a truncated do- 
mestic service which terminates at the Mex- 
ican border. Moreover, an overnight layover 
is required in order to transfer to the Mex- 
ican train. 

In addition to the necessity for satisfying 
the Congressional mandate, a connection be- 
tween the two trains is essential to the eco- 
nomic yiability of the Inter-American. The 
inability to transfer between trains has seri- 
ously affected the ridership of this train as 
shown by the fact that the number of pas- 
sengers detraining at Laredo is currently less 
than the number who transferred to the 
Mexican train when the connection could 
be made. 

The increased speed and track improve- 
ments mentioned above aside, Amtrak could 
readily provide an international service and 
still satisfy the priorities of other objectives 
of the route, if it would adopt any of a num- 
ber of available alternative measures for 
changing the present operation. Amtrak, 
however, has steadfastly refused to make any 
changes in its operations which would result 
in providing an international service. 

A large segment of the Inter-American's 
route in Texas is very circuitous. The most 
direct route for this segment is 315 miles. 
One alternate route is 362 miles, another is 
382 miles. Amtrak, however, chose the long- 
est possible route—454 miles. Not using the 
most direct routing seems reasonable because 
it would bypass large metropolitan areas 
(Dallas and Fort Worth). It is not under- 
standable, however, why other circuitous 
routing is used which ironically also by- 
passes areas with large populations (Hills- 
boro and Waco) which would generate a con- 
siderable amount of revenue. 

Amtrak justifies the present routing on the 
basis that it required less capital expendi- 
tures than the alternate routes and avoided 
any delays in initiating the train. However, 
as stated, ample funds were appropriated 
for these capital expenditures and there 1s 
no evidence to indicate that the initiation 
of the train would have been delayed by 
using alternate routings, The review dis- 
closed that the route selection was based on 
inadequate analyses which apparently were 
prepared to substantiate a predetermined de- 
cision, 

Amtrak has a choice of two alternative 
routings between Texarkana and Dallas, Al- 
though the total population of the two route 
areas is approximately equal, Amtrak chose 
the route which is 29 miles longer than the 
alternative route, Amtrak did not adequately 
review the two alternatives for this route 
segment before it made its selection. Also, 
it underestimated the revenue potential of 
the route not selected. 

Amtrak also has a choice of two alterna- 
tive routes between Fort Worth and Tem- 
ple. A routing via Hillsboro and Waco would 
serve a much larger population than served 
by the route chosen. The selected route will 
generate only one-fifth as much revenue as 
the alternate route whereas Amtrak errone- 
ously indicated it would generate half as 
much revenue. In addition, the selected rout- 
ing requires 45 minutes longer running time 
and is five miles longer than the alternate 
routing. Amtrak objects to the route via 
Hillsboro and Waco because it would require 
capital expenditures for track improvements 
and necessitate trackage fees. Amtrak’s ob- 
jectives are not valid, however, because if it 
had originally selected this route, the capital 
expenditures would not have been necessary 
(they would have been offset against future 
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trackage fees) and the trackage fees would 
have been considerably less than presently 
indicated. 

Amtrak has a further choice of two alter- 
native routings between Temple and Taylor. 
There are no intermediate stations on either 
of the routings so revenue potential is not 
a factor. Amtrak, however, chose a route 
which is 40 miles (100 percent) longer than 
the alternative route. Amtrak estimates that 
the mileage sayings of the alternative route 
would reduce the present running time by 
50 minutes and, even considering the addi- 
tional expense of trackage fees, would result 
in a small reduction in the net annual oper- 
ating expense. In addition, the time savings 
should make the train more attractive in 
comparison with competitive means of trans- 
portation, and thereby tend to increase 
ridership. Also, as in the case above, if 
Amtrak had originally selected the alternate 
routing most of the capital expenditures 
would not have been necessary and the 
trackage fees would have been considerably 
less than presently indicated. 

The Subcommittee believes Amtrak should 
reconsider the routing of this train. 

The equipment assigned to the Inter-Amer- 
ican was plagued with operational difficulties 
during the first six months of operations. 
The air conditioning and electrical systems 
failed on several occasions. Sometimes the 
failure affected one or two cars and on & 
few occasions all of the cars were affected. 
These failures severely inconvenienced pas- 
sengers. Also, Amtrak was obliged to incur 
large expenditures to provide alternative 
transportation and/or meals and hotel ac- 
commodation for passengers. Amtrak as- 
signed different equipment to the train and 
standardized the electrical systems. Also, 
however, although Amtrak has made reason- 
able efforts, albeit belated, to correct the 
temperature control problems which occurred 
frequently during the hot summer months, 
the problems still persist. There is certainly 
no assurance that the problems will be com- 
pletely corrected by next summer, especially 
considering the age of the equipment and 
the difficulty in obtaining spare parts. Nev- 
ertheless, considering the degree of effort 
Amtrak is placing on the problems, it appears 
that there should be considerably less diffi- 
culty than in the past. 

Although improvements were noted as com- 
pared to a previous review, train crews are 
still not reporting all defects observed en 
route and uncorrected defects as required by 
Amtrak procedures. Consequently, a number 
of cars are departing with defects. Also, 
maintenance personnel are either not per- 
forming all of the required periodic main- 
tenance or are not recording the work per- 
formed on the cards as required by Amtrak 
procedures. Thus, there is no assurance that 
the proper periodic maintenance was per- 
formed, and conceivably, if it was not per- 
formed, could have been the cause for some 
of the breakdowns experienced. 

Amtrak has authorized capital expendi- 
tures in excess of $1 million to improve 
stations and facilities associated with the 
inter-American. Nevertheless, additional 
capital expenditures are needed to overcome 
a number of unsatisfactory conditions. Am- 
trak, however, has been extremely reluctant 
to spend the necessary funds to provide a 
proper service, Also, more expeditious prog- 
ress should be made in contracting for the 
work already approved. 

The train is unduly delayed at the Fort 
Worth station by a reversing action neces- 
sitated because Amtrak refuses to spend a 
relatively small amount to satisfy certain 
requirements imposed by the raflroad. Am- 
trak did not even ascertain accurate cost esti- 
mates for a program which would eliminate 
much of the delay before deciding to embark 
on a costly program that will not alleviate 
the problem, 
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Despite ICC regulations specifying the op- 
erating conditions for stations, Amtrak has 
made no plans to correct the completely un- 
satisfactory conditions at San Antonio. Pas- 
sengers are bused to and from the station 
used for Amtraks other train to a platform 
where the Inter-American stops. This plat- 
form has none of the required amenities. 
Although a number of proposals have been 
made whereby the Inter-American could be 
rerouted to the existing station, Amtrak has 
objected for various reasons to each of the 
proposals. Again, Amtraks principal objection 
is that each proposal involves capital expen- 
ditures. At the same time, Amtrak has made 
no plans to alleviate the problem. 

Similarly, the station at San Marcos has 
not been reopened. As in the case of San An- 
tonio, this condition severely inconveniences 
passengers and consequently reduces rider- 
ship, Also, despite ICC regulations, Amtrak 
has no intention of spending the necessary 
funds to open and operate the station. 

It was also observed that the Austin sta- 
tion is too small for passenger needs on many 
occasions and the platform is too small for 
the normal train consist causing a hazard to 
passengers. Again, although similar improve- 
ments have been authorized for other stations 
and flag stops on this route, Amtrak has not 
made the necessary improvements to this 
station. 

The on-time performance record for the 
Inter-American is poor. It has the fourth 
worst record of Amtraks 19 long distance 
trains. During the first eight months of 
operations 83 percent of the trains were late 
an average of 75 minutes per trip. 

Also, the delays are significantly greater 
for the Fort Worth to Laredo segment of the 
route than during the previous year when 
this segment of the route was the only seg- 
ment in operation, The poor on-time per- 
formance has not only tended to reduce 
revenues through a loss of ridership, but 
has also accounted for additional operating 
expenses. Amtrak has incurred expenses for 
transportation, meals and accommodations 
for passengers who missed connections or 
otherwise had their travel plans disrupted 
due to a train arriving late. Also, late arriv- 
als resulted in additional operating costs for 
extra wages to train, station, maintenance 
and servicing personnel. 

The primary causes of delays were (1) 
servicing trains at intermediate stations, (2) 
derailments and other uncontrollable acts, 
(3) track conditions requiring speeds slower 
than normal, and (4) freight train inter- 
ference. The delays due to freight train 
interference should not have occurred. The 
Amtrak Improvement Act of 1973 includes a 
provision whereby, except in an emergency, 
Amtrak trains are to be accorded preference 
over freight trains. Amtrak, however, has 
made no attempt to implement this provi- 
sion of the Act. When questioned as to why 
no action had been taken, Amtrak stated 
that it intended to take this matter up dur- 
ing contract negotiations. Contract nego- 
tiations, however, are not expected to be 
undertaken in the near future. Consequently, 
these delays can be expected to continue. 

Amtrak was unable to explain why the 
on-time performance for this route was so 
poor in relation to the other routes or why 
the record is worse in comparison with last 
year. As most delays are the responsibility 
of the railroads, and freight train interfer- 
ences are prohibited by the Act, Amtrak 
should investigate the reasons and initiate 
corrective action. The fact that Amtrak is 
unknowledgeable as to the reasons for these 
delays and has not attempted to take correc- 
tive action indicates that it is not aware 
and/or concerned about the serious effect 
poor on-time performance has on ridership 
and the economic viability of the train. 

The ridership and the financial results of 
the Inter-American have been better than 


expected despite innumerable adversities 
such as the triweekly service limitation, slow 
running time, circuitous routing, failure to 
make connections with other trains, inade- 
quate stations and facilities, frequent 
equipment failure, and poor on-time per- 
formance. 

During the first eight months of operation 
there was an average of 213 passengers per 
train. Before the train was initiated, Amtrak 
projected that the first year’s operations 
would result in a loss amounting to $1.6 
million. Based on the actual results for the 
first six months of operations, it is estimated 
that the first year's loss will amount to only 
$1.3 million. Revenue is more and expenses 
are less than anticipated, The good opera- 
tional results are indicative that there is 
sufficient traffic in the areas served to war- 
rant the continuation of the train. The over- 
all success of the train is also indicative that 
Congress was correct in directing that the 
service be inaugurated. 

Amtrak believes the Inter-American should 
become profitable by fiscal year 1978. It also 
believes it is the only new train route under 
Section 403 of the Act that will make a 
profit In the next five years. It informed the 
Subcommittee that the Inter-American was 
exceeding marketing projections, and that 
daily service would be feasible in either 1978 
or 1979. The major consideration for daily 
service will be the availability of equipment. 


Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to support the amendment which the 
Senate has adopted providing $700 mil- 
lion for the reconstruction of many of 
our Nation’s railroad beds. This Congress 
in the past weeks authorized the spend- 
ing of $11 billion for public works and 
jobs programs as well as extending un- 
employment benefits of another $6 bil- 
lion. Few of these taxpayers dollars will 
be used for positive productive and long 
lasting value which this Nation’s tax- 
payers will benefit from. 

This program will certainly provide 
part of a solution to the serious plight 
of our Nation's railroads and total trans- 
portation in general. 

Mr. MAHON. I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
preferential motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 136, nays 215, 
not voting 82, as follows: 


[Roll No. 244] 
YEAS—136 


Blouin 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 


Chisholm 
Cohen 
Collins, Tl. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
D’Amours 
Daniels, N.J. 


Blanchard 
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Drinan 
Early 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Ind. 


Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Heckler, Mass. 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Cochran 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cornell 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R, W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Fithian 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Guyer 


Holtzman 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Calif. 
Karth 
Koch 
Leggett 
Lloyd, Calif. 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Perkins 
Pike 
Price 
Rees 
NAYS—215 


Haley 
Hamilton 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holt 

Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 
Kindness 


Lloyd, Tenn, 
Long, La. 
McClory 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 


M 

Miller, Calif. 

Miller, Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Morgan 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Russo 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spence 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Vander Veen 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Yatron 
Zeferetti 


Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
Myers, Ind. 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patterson, 
Calif. 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
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White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 


Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 


NOT VOTING—82 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Pe 


Zablockl 


Adams 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 


Frey 

Fulton 
Puqua 
Hannaford 
Barrett Harrington 
Baucus Hays, Ohio 
Boggs Hinshaw 
Brooks Ichord 
Broomñeld Johnson, Pa. 
Brown, Calif Ketchum 
Burke, Calif. Krueger 
Burton, Phillip Lagomarsino 


Schneebeli 
Shriver 
Slack 
Stanton, 

J. Wiliam 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague 
Udall 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wolfr 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex, 


Clay 
Cleveland 


McCloskey 
Madigan 
Melcher 
Michel 
Milford 
. Mollohan 
Murtha 
Neal 
Nolan 
O'Hara 
Flowers Patman, Tex. 
Flynt Patten, N.J. 


So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Baucus against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mrs. Boggs against. 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Brooks against. 

Mr. Phillip Burton for, with Mr. Casey 
against. 

Mr. Florio for, with Mr. Flowers against. 

Mr. Harrington for, with Mr. Flynt against. 

Mr. Murtha for, with Mr. Pulton against. 

Mr. Moliohan for, with Mr. Fuqua against. 

Mr. O'Hara for, with Mr. Hannaford against. 

Mr, Patten for, with Mr. Rogers against. 

Mr. Rangel for, with Mr. Rose against. 

Mr. Richmond for, with Mr. Slack against. 

Mr. St Germain for, with Mrs. Sullivan 
against. 

Mr. Wolff for, with Mr. Charles H. Wilson 
of California against. 

Mr. Young of Georgia for, with Mr. Charles 
Wilson of Texas against. 

Mr. Adams for, with Mr, Landrum against. 

Mr. Cotter for, with Mr. Melcher against. 

Mr. Nolan for, with Mr. Long of Maryland 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mrs. Burke of California with Mr. Anderson 
of Illinois, 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Lagomarsino. 

Mr. Hayes of Ohio with Mr, du Pont. 

Mr. McCloskey with Mr. Ketchum. 

Mr, Michel with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Frey. 

Mr. Milford with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Pattison of New York with Mr. John- 
son of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Railsback with Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Peyser with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Shriver with Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. J. Willlam Stanton with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Pressler with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Talcott with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr, Schneebeli with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Young of Alaska. 

Mr, Young of Florida with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Cleveland. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 108: Page 40, line 
17, insert: 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

For an additional amount for “Research, 
Development and Demonstrations”, $5,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended, Pro- 
vided: That the amount shall be available 
for the purpose of title IT, Public Law 93-503 
(National Mass Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1974). 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 108 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
"$1,500,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 117: Page 43, line 
8, insert: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE PRESIDENT 
Of the amount provided under this head in 

the “Treasury, Postal Service, and General 

Government Appropriation Act, 1975”, 

$40,000 shall be available for expenses of 

travel, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 501 of the Act. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 


the Senate numbered 117 and concur there- 
in, 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 121: Page 44, line 
20, insert: 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
The limitation on the aggregate amount of 
purchase contracts pursuant to section 5 of 
the Public Buildings Amendments of 1972 
(Public Law 92-313) contained in section 507 
of title V, Public Law 93-381, is increased to 
$396,106,000. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 121 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as amendments Nos. 128 through 134 re- 
late solely to housekeeping operations of 
the other body in which, by practice, the 
House concurs without intervention, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate 
amendments 128 through 134 be con- 
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sidered as read, printed in the Recorp, 
and that they be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, a few mo- 
ments ago I raised the question in the 
previous items whether there were any 
unusual or new expenditure items in the 
housekeeping provisions of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Would the gentleman from Texas 
comment on that? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, as I understand, 
the other body will now have the same 
privilege to have mobile offices as is ac- 
corded in the House. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mobile offices such 
as the Members of the House now have 
an option to maintain? 

Mr. MAHON. I am sorry to say that 
I do not have the complete answer, but 
that is my understanding. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I have a question 
about that. I realize we have an agree- 
ment where we do not disagree with the 
housekeeping items of the Senate. 

The difference is that in my judgment 
Members of the other body are allowed 
a lease cost of these vehicles and since 
their term is for 6 years it concerns me 
as to the provisions of the lease contract 
on the subject of potential equity owner- 
ship. Who owns the vehicles when the 
lease is paid for? 

Mr. MAHON. I regret to say that I 
may not be able to answer the question 
completely, but I could read from page 
22 of the biil. 

It says: 

“(f) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), and (5), a Senator may 
lease one mobile office for use only in the 
State he represents and shall be reimbursed 
from the contingent fund of the Senate for 
the rental payments made under such lease 
together with the actual nonpersonnel cost 
of operating such mobile office. The term of 
any such lease shall not exceed one year. 
A copy of each such lease shall be furnished 
to the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 

“(2) The maximum aggregate annual 
rental payments and operating costs (except 
furniture, equipment, and furnishings) that 
may be reimbursed to a Senator under para- 
graph (1) shall not at any time exceed an 
amount determined by multiplying (A) the 
highest applicable rate per square foot 
charged Federal agencies by the Administra- 
tor of General Services in the State which 
that Senator represents, based upon a 100 
percent building quality rating, by (B) the 
maximum aggregate square feet of office 
space to which that Senator is entitled under 
subsection (b) reduced by the number of 
square feet contained in offices secured for 
that Senator under subsection (a) and used 
by that Senator and his employees to per- 
form their duties, 

“(3) No reimbursement shall be made 
under paragraph (1) for rental payments 
and operating costs of a mobile office of a 
Senator unless the following provisions are 
included in its lease: 

“(A) Liability insurance in the amount of 
$1,000,000 shall be provided with respect to 
the operation and use of such mobile office. 

“(B) The following inscription shall be 
clearly visible on three sides of such mobile 
office in letters not less than four inches 
high: 

% ‘Mobile Office of Senator (name of Sena- 
tor) 

““FOR OFFICIAL OFFICE USE ONLY’. 
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“(4) No reimbursement shall be made un- 
der paragraph (1) for rental payments and 
operating costs of a mobile office of a Sen- 
ator which are attributable to or incurred 
during the 60-day period ending with the 
date of any primary or general election 
(whether regular, special, or runoff) In which 
that Senator is a candidate for public office, 
unless his candidacy in such election is un- 
contested. 

“(5) Reimbursements under paragraph (1) 
shall be made on a quarterly basis and shall 
be paid upon vouchers approved by the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate.” 


But as I say, the House does not inter- 
fere in the decisions of the Senate with 
respect to this matter. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I do 
understand we do not make a practice 
of intervening in the housekeeping mat- 
ters of the Senate and Members of the 
House enjoy the same consideration. My 
concern is that under the tenure of a 
Senator, they have a 6-year term; it 
could conceivably be that the lease cost 
accrued over a 6-year period, less 60 
days, a Member of the other body would 
have enough funding in the payments 
to actually have the benefit of full own- 
ership or be able to purchase the mobile 
van at a very reduced cost. My question 
is, who ends up owning the vehicle if, 
in fact, that does occur? 

Mr. MAHON. I am not familiar with 
the procedures on that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is unfortunate that we were not able 
to go into this item in greater detail. 
The Members of the House obviously 
could not accrue enough lease cost dur- 
ing 2 years, time to achieve ownership 
of the vehicle and our rules prohibit 
such an arrangement. I am sorry we were 
not able to go into this item in greater 
detail. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
if they lease a mobile unit, it will con- 
tinue to remain the property of the ven- 
dor with whom the lease is made. 

Mr, ROUSSELOT. It could eventually 
be an individual Senator; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MAHON. I would think not. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I think I have made 
my point. I still disagree with this po- 
tential abuse. Usually there is a pro- 
vision in such lease arrangements that 
they can accrue ownership. 

My judgment is that over a 6-year pe- 
riod the Senator, because of his longer 
term of office, might be able to manipu- 
late the ownership of the vehicle. That 
is all. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. STEELMAN). 

Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to Members of the House having 
mobile leases, I had talked to the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays) 2 years ago and 
the agreement we worked out is that no 
equity can be acquired, at least, on the 
part of a House Member. 

At least, it is correct on the part of a 
House Member that the title of the ve- 
hicle remains with the lessor, but in my 
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case it is an automobile dealer in my dis- 
trict. I pay him on a monthly basis. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I understand that 
and agree with that prohibition as far 
as House Members are concerned. Our 
term is only 2 years, but in the case of a 
Senator, it can potentially accrue for al- 
most 6 years; 6 years less the 60 days, 
which is a provision where a Senator 
cannot lease it during a campaign. But, 
what does the conference provision say 
about that Senate contract as to the po- 
tential ability to purchase that vehicle 
by the individual? 

Mr. STEELMAN. The agreement prac- 
ticed on the House side and approved by 
the House Administration Committee 
says that—and I am in the 3d year of my 
contract—no equity can be acquired as 
long as I lease from this automobile 
dealer. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. How much will they 
sell it to a Member for at the end of, say, 
4 years? 

Mr. STEELMAN. It is prohibited by 
the agreement. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. To buy that ve- 
hicle? 

Mr. STEELMAN. On the House side. 
That does not apply to the Senate side. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, That was my con- 
cern, because the term is longer and they 
are able to accumulate potential owner- 
ship over a longer time. My concern is, 
do they end up owning it at the end of 
the time? I appreciate the gentleman’s 
comment. 

I know on the House side we have a 
provision that we can not acquire owner- 
ship. I was merely asking if it was dis- 
cussed in conference at all as to what 
the potential accumulation toward own- 
ership might be in the Senate. The gen- 
tleman from Texas tells us it was not 
discussed. Perhaps the newspapers can 
help us discuss it further. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendments in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendments Nos. 128 to 134, im- 
clusive, insert: 

(128) SENATE 

(129) “Office of the Legislative Counsel of 
the Senate”, $23,550; 

(130) CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

(181) “Senate policy committees”, $30,160; 
(132) “Inquiries and investigations”, $575,- 
625; 

(133) “Folding documents”, $3,400; 

(134) “Miscellaneous items”, $3,100; 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 128 through 134 in- 
clusive and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to: 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Senate amendment No. 141: Page 48, line 
24, insert: “: Provided, That $200,000 of the 
amount allocated for rental of space under 
this head, fiscal year 1975, may be used for 
increased pay costs;" 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 141 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the final amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 171: Page 78, line 
3, insert: “Sec. 306. Unobligated balances of 
appropriations available to the Department 
of Defense during fiscal years 1973 and 1974 
for operation and maintenance shall be 
available to reimburse the United States 
Postal Service for services rendered to the 
Department of Defense during those fiscal 
years.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 171 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed, insert: 

“Sec. 306. Unobligated balances of opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense—Mili- 
tary, in an amount not to exceed $18,950,000 
in fiscal year 1973 and $23,891,000 in fiscal 
year 1974, shall be available to reimburse the 
United States Postal Service for service 
rendered to the Department of Defense dur- 
ing those fiscal years.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the con- 
ference report just agreed to and all 
amendments in disagreement, and that 
I may include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Marks, one of his secretaries. 


TO AUTHORIZE INCREASE OF FED- 
ERAL SHARE OF CERTAIN PROJ- 
ECTS UNDER TITLE 23, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3786) to 
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authorize the increase of the Federal 
share of certain projects under title 23, 
United States Code, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Federal share of any proj- 
ect approved by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation under section 106(a), and of any 
project for which the United States be- 
comes obligated to pay under section 117, 
of title 23, United States Code, during the 
period beginning February 12, 1975, and 
ending September 30, 1975 (both dates in- 
clusive), shall be such percentage of the 
construction cost as the State highway de- 
partment requests, up to and including 100 
per centum. 

Sec. 2. The total amount of such Increases 
in the Federal share as are made pursuant to 
the first section of this Act for any State 
shall be repaid to the United States by such 
State before January 1, 1977. Such repay- 
ments shall be deposited in the Highway 
Trust Fund. No project shall be approved 
under section 106 or section 117 of title 23, 
United States Code, for any project in any 
State which has failed to make its repay- 
ment in accordance with this section until 
such repayment has been made. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other mrovi- 
sion of law, any money apportioned under 
section 104(b) of title 23, United States 
Code, for any one Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem in a State (other than the Interstate 
System) may be used during the period be- 
ginning February 12, 1975, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1975 (both dates inclusive), for 
any project in that State on any Federal-aid 
highway system (other than the Interstate 
System). The Secretary shall deduct from 
moneys apportioned to a State under sec- 
tion 104(b) of title 23, United States Code, 
after the date of enactment of this section 
for a Federal-aid highway system on which 
money has been use.. under authority of the 
preceding sentence, an amount equal to the 
money so used, and the deducted amount 
shall be repaid and credited to the last ap- 
portionment made for the system for which 
the money so used was originally appor- 
tioned. Each deduction made under the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be at least 50 per 
centum of the annual apportionment to 
which the deduction applies until full re- 
payment has been made. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from New Jersey explain this? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on April 
21, of this year, the House passed the 
bill H.R. 3786, which is a bill which had 
the intent of helping the President on 
February 12 to release the additional 
Federal highway funds which could be 
used for the balance of this fiscal year 
for any projects which could be ap- 
proved by June 30 which would be able 
to put people to work or help fight the 
unemployment situation. 

H.R. 3786 became. necessary because 
we found there were several States 
which had difficulty in meeting match- 
ing requirements, having been unaware 
before February 12 that this money 
would be available. 
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H.R. 3786, Mr. Speaker, does basically 
two things: For the remainder of this 
year, the Federal Government, through 
the highway trust fund, would advance 
the 10 percent for interstate, with the 30 
percent for other funds, money to the 
States. This money would be paid back 
into the trust fund so that we could 
have that balance back again before 
January 1, 1977. The other purpose of 
the bill, Mr. Speaker, had to do with 
flexibility. Other than the interstate 
system of categories, they receive funds, 
were permitted to interchange funds, if 
this would help to get projects going and 
get people to work sooner. 

This money will also be paid back at 
not less than 50 percent of entitlement 
from the borrowing category each year. 
The only amendment the Senate in- 
cluded merely takes the date for the 
utilization of this money for the ap- 
proval of contracts and applications 
from June 30, 1975, until September 30, 
1975. Since the money was released 
February 12, and it is approximatey now 
3 months later that we are appearing 
with this bill, it seems reasonable to ad- 
vance that date 3 months, from June 30, 
1975, until September 30, 1975, because 
we still do have the same provision for 
the payback that was in the original bill, 
and the trust fund will be back where it 
belongs before January 1, 1977. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I note that 
section 2 of H.R. 3786 requires that ad- 
vances made under the act to any State 
shall be repaid by that State before 
January 1, 1977, with repayments de- 
posited in the highway trust fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman 
what will be the eligible purposes for 
which these funds repaid to the trust 
fund may be used? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
respond to the gentleman and state that 
it is the intent of this section that the 
funds redeposited in the trust fund be 
credited to the last apportionment to the 
State of the same classification of funds 
from which the advance was made. 
Thus, the funds will be restored and 
such funds will be available to that 
State for immediate obligation for other 
projects qualifying for assistance from 
such apportionment. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Then if I understand 
correctly, this legislation is exactly the 
same legislation which this House ap- 
proved overwhelmingly. 

Mr. HOWARD. By voice vote. 

Mr. SHUSTER. With the simple ex- 
ception of adding 90 days to the eligi- 
bility? 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I therefore support 
this legislation, Mr. Speaker, and I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR A CONDITIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES FROM MAY 22, 1975, UN- 
TIL JUNE 2, 1975 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 42) providing for a conditional ad- 
journment of the two Houses from May 
22, 1975, until June 2, 1975. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. RES. 42 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That when the two 
Houses adjourn on Thursday, May 22, 1975, 
they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock noon 
on Monday, June 2, 1975, or until 12 o’clock 
noon on the second day after their respec- 
tive Members are notified to reassemble in 
accordance with section 2 of this resolution, 
whichever event first occurs. 

SEC. 2. The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate shall notify the Members of 
the House and the Senate, respectively, to 
reassemble whenever in their opinion the 
public interest shall warrant it, or whenever 
the majority leader of the House and the 
majority leader of the Senate, acting jointly, 
or the minority leader of the House and the 
minority leader of the Senate, acting jointly, 
file a written request with the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate that 
the Congress reassemble for the considera- 
tion of legislation. 

Sec. 3. During the adjournment of both 
Houses of Congress as provided in section 1, 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House, respectively, be, and they here- 
by are, authorized to receive messages, in- 
cluding veto messages, from the President 
of the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Prior to putting the 
question on the concurrent resolution, 
the Chair wishes to advise all Members 
that the House will remain in session 
until the Senate completes action on the 
conference report with respect to H.R. 
5899, making supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975. 

Without objection, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered on the Senate concur- 
rent resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 233, nays 99, 
not voting 101, as follows: 


[Roll No. 245] 
YEAS—233 

Anderson, 
Calif. 


Annunzio 
Archer 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 


Aspin 
Badillo 
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Baldus 
Bedell 
Bell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biouin 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Brown, Calif. 
Burgener 
Burke, Pla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 

Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Cochran 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conian 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniels, N.J. 
Dantelson 


ga 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
English 
Evans, Colo. 
Findley 
Fish 

Fisher 
Flood 

Foley 

Ford, Mich, 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hanley 
Harris 
Harsha 


Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Bennett 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 


Carr 
Chappell 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel, R. W. 
de la Garza 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 


Hawkins 
Hayes, Ind. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Lloyd, Calif, 
Lioyd, Tenn, 


Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 

Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Jeffords 
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Nichols 


Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Simon 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Stanton, 
James V. 


Santini 
Sarasin 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shuster 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Wampler 
Winn 

Wylie 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—1i101 


Adams 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard, Tenn. 
Boggs 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 


Burton, Phillip Lagomarsino 
Landrum 


Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Duncan, Oreg. 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Pascell 

Florio 
Fiowers 

Flynt 


Montgomery 
Mottl 
Murtha 

Neal 

Nolan 
O'Hara 
Patman, Tex. 
Patten, N.J. 


Peyser 
Pressler 
Price 
Quillien 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Richmond 


St Germain 
Schneebeli 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague 
Udall 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 


Frey Pattison, N.Y. 


So the Senate concurrent resolution 
was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN 
BOB SIKES ON NEW YORK TIMES 
ARTICLE ON CBS DEVELOPMENT 
CORP. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
point of personal privilege to speak to 
allegations containec in the New York 
Times on today attacking my integrity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the newspaper article sent to the 
desk by the gentleman from Florida. The 
Chair is also of the opinion that the 
gentleman has stated his point of per- 
sonal privilege and under rule IX the 
gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times has accused me of a conflict 
of interest because I was a stockholder 
in CBS Development Corp., which held a 
lease from the Okaloosa Island Author- 
ity on county-owned property in Florida. 
There is no conflict of interest. The 
charges are false, The story appearing 
on page 28 of this morning’s New York 
Times is long, involved, and complex. It 
relates to events which commenced about 
14 years ago, involves voluminous docu- 
ments, committee reports, and testimony 
of many witnesses. Other publications 
have tried for years to find a conflict of 
interest in this situation and each de- 
cided there was none. No such charge has 
been made in all the years which have 
elapsed. 

The company was not affected by and 
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did not benefit by the legislation re- 
ferred to. It was introduced in Congress 
at the request of the Okaloosa Island Au- 
thority. I did not expect and did not re- 
ceive any benefit of any kind from the 
introduction or the passage of this bill. 

The New York Times and those who 
follow in its footsteps are not concerned 
with truth, only in sensationalism. I re- 
peat, the charges are false. The true facts 
in the case were provided to the Times 
by my attorneys in Washington. 

My attorneys have long been in con- 
tact with Mr. James T. Wooten, the au- 
thor of the Times’ article, and it appears 
that Mr. Wooten has spent so much time 
attempting to make a story out of this 
long-forgotten land situation that he 
was determined that the story be pub- 
lished whether he was able to make a 
case against me or not. In fact, my at- 
torneys requested Mr. Woote1. to arrange 
a meeting with the attorneys for the 
Times for the purpose of discussing the 
legal issues involved. Mr. Wooten refused 
this request and there has been no op- 
portunity to discuss the matter with the 
attorneys for the Times. 

I will rely on the statement which my 
attorneys delivered in writing to the New 
York Times which I submit for the 
RECORD. 

Law OFFICES, 
TRAMMELL, RAND, NATHAN 
& LINCOLN, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975. 
DELIVERED IN HAND 

Mr. James T. WOOTEN, 

National Correspondent, 

The New York Times, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. WooTen: We feel it appropriate 
to summarize our conversation of yesterday 
with respect to your interest in certain leg- 
islation (P.L. 885, 80th Congress, 1948 and 
P.L. 860, 87th Congress, 1962), the activities 
of two companies referred to as “Gulf 
Tracts” and “CBS”, and the participation, if 
any, in these matters by Congressman Rob- 
ert L. F. Sikes, a member of the House of 
Representatives for the First District of 
Piorida. 

At your request, we furnished you xerox 
copies of documents which contained the 
following: 

1. Public Law 885 of the 80th Congress 
(enacted on July 2, 1948), pursuant to which 
the Secretary of the Army was authorized to 
sell and convey to Okaloosa County, State of 
Florida, a portion of Santa Rosa Island, Flor- 
ida, for recreational purposes. This Act pro- 
vided for reversion of the property to the 
United States at such time as the property 
was no longer used for such purposes. 

2. The official transcript of the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices’ consideration of House Bill 7932, which 
became Public Law 87-60 (heard on Au- 
gust 22, 1961), including an expression of the 
pews of Congressman Sikes. (pp. 2610, et 
seq.). 

3. The Senate’s Committee on Armed 
Services report on House Bill 7932, which be- 
came Public Law 87-60 (published August 9, 
1962). 

4. Public Law 87-860, of the 87th Congress 
(enacted on October 23, 1962), which re- 
peasled restrictions in Public Law 885 “in and 
to a portion of Santa Rosa Island, Florida”, 
and authorized the Secretary of the Army 
to effect the release of this restriction upon 
payment to the U.S. of the fair market value 
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thereof, as the Secretary of the Army would 
determine. 

We also informed you that in the course of 
an investigation into this matter in 1970, 
when representatives, both reporters and at- 
torneys for the Associated Press had shown 
interest in the same matter, we had ascer- 
tained the following: 

1. Congressman Sikes purchased an inter- 
est in “Gulf Tracts” in 1961. “Gulf Tracts” 
acquired a leasehold interest on Santa Rosa 
Island, This interest comprised part of the 
875 acres referred to in H.R. 7932. 

2. Congressman Sikes sold his interest in 
“Gulf Tracts” in July of 1962. This was prior 
to the enactment of Public Law 87-860 which 
provided for the lifting of the reversion 
clause applicable to the three mile—875 acre 
portion of Santa Rosa Island where “Gulf 
Tracts” had obtained a leasehold interest a 
year before. 

3. Congressman Sikes made only a nominal 
profit in this transaction, 

We also provided you with the following 
information concerning “CBS” company: 

1. Congressman Sikes owned an interest in 
“CBS” which purchased a leasehold on Santa 
Rosa Island of approximately 60 acres in 1958 
from the original lessee, who, in turn, had 
obtained the lease from the Okaloosa Island 
Authority in 1953. 

2. The propery leased by “CBS” was leased 
subject to the provision that all improve- 
ments had to be made by “CBS”, at its 
expense, 

3. The 60 acres leased by “CBS” was not 
related to, or contiguous with the 875 acres 
leased by “Gulf Tracts”, The “Gulf Tracts” 
land was on the other side of the channel 
dividing Santa Rosa Island, Florida and the 
“CBS” acreage was located on a small island 
on the other side of this channel or pass. 

4. Except for Congressman Sikes, the 
parties involved in the two companies, “Gulf 
Tracts” and “CBS” were not identical or 
related. 

5. “CBS” sold its interest in its lease to 
unrelated third parties in 1972. The stock- 
holders of “CBS” made a reasonable profit on 
their investment of fourteen years earlier. 

6. No improvements by any public author- 
ity nor any Federal financing were obtained 
for the “CBS” leasehold. 

After providing you with the above in- 
formation, we advised you that we thought 
that with a little time we could provide you 
with copies of documentary evidence sup- 
porting our statements. You requested only 
the copies of the printed Congressional ma- 
terial. 

We further advised you that after what we 
considered to be a thorough investigation 
in 1970, the Associated Press “shelved” its 
story with regard to the foregoing. 

Before you left our offices, you requested 
that we arrange a meeting with Congress- 
man Sikes for you, and that we provide you 
with a figure as to the profit, if any, the 
Congressman made in the sale of his “CBS” 
interest. We called you today and offered to 
have Congressman Sikes meet with you on 


2 According to the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Army to the Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, House of Representa- 
tives on August 19, 1961, “The real property 
involved in these bills [H.R. 7932, which be- 


came P.L. 87-860] comprises 875 acres of 
land, more or less, on Santa Rosa Island in 
Okaloosa County, which were conveyed to 
Okaloosa County by deed executed by the 
Secretary of the Army on May 22, 1950, pur- 
suant to the above-cited Act of July 2, 1948 
as amended by the Act of October 26, 1949 
(63 Stat. 921). In his statements before the 
same Committee on August 22, 1961, Con- 
gressman Sikes reiterated that the bill in- 
volved “This is a three-mile strip involving 
875 acres”. (p. 2617). 
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Tuesday morning, May 20, at 10:00 a.m. in 
company with former counsel for “CBS,” 
who would have to come here from Pensa- 
cola, with his files, Tuesday was the earli- 
est date which we could arrange for the at- 
tendance of “CBS” counsel, who is away from 
his office at this time because of the gradu- 
ation of his daughter at the University of 
Notre Dame, in South Bend, Indiana. Since 
this attorney has the basic information and 
documentation on “CBS”, we agree that an 
interview with Congressman Sikes would not 
be completely fair unless this attorney and 
the “CBS” files were ayailable to assist the 
Congressman’s recollection of matters, some 
of which occurred seventeen years ago, 

We further stated to you that a decision 
would be made prior to the time of this in- 
terview as to the availability of financial 
information. 

You have informed us that it will not be 
satisfactory for you to see Congressman Sikes 
later than today and we have so advised him, 
as well as of your request that he phone you. 
He has rejected both requests. 

We therefore advise you that the Con- 
gressman in no way consents to your publi- 
cation of any material with respect to these 
transactions, most of which occurred many 
years past, and reserves all his rights in the 
premises. 

As we mentioned to you during our meet- 
ing, both Mr, Nathan and I are currently 
engaged in the preparation for a lengthy trial 
beginning almost immediately. Accordingly, 
we have, at the request of Congressman 
Sikes, turned over our file to John L, Ingolds- 
by, Esq., 918—16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. (Telephone: RE 7-4448), who will 
henceforth handle this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRAMMELL, RAND, NATHAN. & 
LINCOLN, 
By Bert B. RAND. 


LEGISLATION PROGRAM 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inquire of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader if he is in a position to tell 
the Members of the House what the pro- 
gram might be for the balance of the 
week and for the week after we return 
from the recess. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the only business pending 
for the remainder of today is to await 
the result of the conference report from 
the Senate on the second supplemental 
appropriation that we just acted on here. 
We anticipate no further business, but 
we do have to await the result of that. 

Mr. Speaker, the program for the 
House of Representatives for the week 
of June 2, 1975, will be as follows: 

On Monday, we will call the Consent 
Calendar and there wil be no suspension 
bills on Monday. 

We will have general debate only on 
H.R. 6219, Voting Rights Act amend- 
ments which has a 1-hour rule with 3 
hours of debate. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week there will be the call of the Private 
Calendar. There will be three bills under 
suspensions and yotes on the suspensions 
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will be postponed until the end of all 
suspensions. We will consider the follow- 
ing bills under suspension: 

H.R. 6516, Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act amendments; 

S. 441, Forest Pest Control Act amend- 
ments; and, 

H.R. 5774, Postal Reorganizational Act 
amendments. 

Then we will go into amendments on 
H.R. 6219, Voting Rights Act amend- 
ments, and the final votes. 

Next we will consider H.R. 4925, health 
revenue sharing under an open rule with 
1 hour of debate. 

Then we will take up S, 818, U.N. 
Peacekeeping Forces, subject to a rule 
being granted. 

Finally, we will then take up H.R. 
6799, Rules of Criminal Procedure 
amendments, subject to a rule being 
granted, with general debate only. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. T yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to make the inquiry, there was some dis- 
cussion earlier that we should keep in 
mind that during the month of June 
there was a likelihood of Friday sessions. 
In order that we may arrange our home 
district schedules, is that still the case as 
far as the month of June? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, if one 
would look at the program, I would sus- 
pect that he would have no sessions on 
Fridays; but in view of the fact that 
there are those that feel the Voting 
Rights Act is highly controversial, I can- 
not truly announce that there will not 
be a program on Friday, the week after 
the return from the recess. I regret to 
say that, but if we can conclude the pro- 
gram by Thursday night, then we will be 
through. As I understand, the Voting 
Rights Act is highly controversial. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Arizona yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be the hope of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary that if we can get a rule on the 
criminal procedure amendments bill, 
that it may very well be possible the de- 
bate on that could be taken up on Fri- 
day, assuming the Voting Rights Act 
will take the early part of the week, be- 
cause that would be general debate only. 

That would be general debate only, so 
that we would anticipate that there 
would be no votes on that, but we would 
want to use that Friday, perhaps. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there is some 
suggestion that appropriation bills may 
be scheduled before late June. Is it antic- 
ipated that there will be Friday sessions 
the last two Fridays in June? 

Mr. O'NEILL. We have been informed 
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by the gentleman from Texas (Mr, Ma- 
HoN) that there will be five appropria- 
tions bills on the floor the week of June 
23. We hope that we will be able to com- 
plete the five bills by the end of that 
week, How rapidly we will move during 
the week depends upon the length of the 
debate. 

Mr. DEVINE. I thank the gentleman. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 
AND THE SPEAKER TO SIGN EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr, O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
any adjournment of the House from to- 
day to June 2, 1975, the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Senate 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
sign any enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS, APPOINT COM- 
MISSIONS, BOARDS, AND COMMIT- 
TEES AUTHORIZED BY LAW OR BY 
THE HOUSE NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding the 


adjournment of the House until June 2, 
1975, the Speaker be authorized to ac- 
cept resignations and to appoint Com- 
missions, Boards, and Committees au- 
thorized by law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON S. 1236, EMERGENCY 
LIVESTOCK CREDIT ACT OF 
1974 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may have until midnight to- 
night to file a conference report on the 
Senate bill (S. 1236) to extend and 
amend the Emergency Livestock Credit 
Act of 1974, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No, 94-244) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1236) to extend and amend the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
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ter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

That the Emergency Livestock Credit Act 
of 1974 (88 Stat. 391) is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 2 is amended— 

(1) By striking “for the purpose of” in 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “and 
who haye substantial operations in”. 

(2) By striking the period at the end of 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “including dairy cattle raised 
and maintained for the primary purpose of 
marketing dairy products.”. 

(3) By striking everything following the 
word “Provided,” in subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu ‘thereof the following: “That 
the term ‘legally organized lending agency’ 
shall be deemed to include the Federal 
Financing Bank only to the extent that such 
Bank may hold the guaranteed portion of 
such loans.”’. 

(4) By striking all of subsection (c) after 
the word “Secretary” and inserting the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof: “to guarantee more 
than 90 per centum of the principal and 
interest on such loan.”. 

(5) By changing subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

“(f) Loans guaranteed under this Act shall 
be for the period reasonably required by the 
needs of the borrower, taking into considera- 
tion the security the borrower has available, 
but not exceeding an original term of seven 
years. Loans may be renewed for not more 
than three additional years,”. 

(b) Section 3 is amended by striking all 
of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) after the 
words “Provided, That” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the total principal 
balance outstanding at any one time on 
loans guaranteed under this Act. for any bor- 
rower shall not exceed $350,000;”’. 

(c) Section 4 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 4. Loans guaranteed under this Act 
shall be secured by collateral adequate to 
protect the Government's interests, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary: Provided, That the 
Secretary may accept collateral which has de- 
preciated in value owing to temporary eco- 
nomic conditions and which, in the opinion 
of the lender, together with his confidence 
in the repayment ability of the borrower, is 
adequate security for the loan.”. 

(d) Section 5 is amended by striking 
“$2,000,000,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$1,500,000,000", and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentences: “Such 
fund may also be utilized to pay administra- 
tive expenses of the Secretary necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, The 
Secretary in his discretion is authorized to 
use the funds from the Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund to purchase, on stich terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
the guaranteed portion of any loan made 
pursuant to this Act and to pay such ex- 
penses and fees incident to such purchases.”, 

(e) Section 8 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective upon enactment, and the 
authority to make new guaranteés shall ter- 
minate on December 31, 1976.”. 

(1) Section 10 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Insofar as practicable, the Secretary shall 
complete action on each loan application 
within thirty days after its receipt.”. 

(g) The Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section 11: 

“Sec. 11, The Secretary shall report to the 
Committee on Agriculture, United States 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, United 
States Senate, on or within one year of the 
date of the enactment of this section, and 
annually thereafter, with respect to the effec- 
tiveness of this Act; The Secretary shall be 
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required, but not limited, to include in such 
report the number of loan applications sub- 
mitted, the number and amount of loans 
approved, the financial situation facing cat- 
tlemen at the time of the report, the effect 
of this Act on the retail marketing of beef 
and on the farm-retail price spread of beef, 
and any recommendations he may have as 
to actions which can be taken to further 
decrease the price spread and to increase the 
consumption of beef."’. 

Src. 2, Section 344 of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act (86 Stat. 
667) is amended by changing the last sen- 
tence thereof to read as follows: “No contract 
guaranteeing any such loan by such other 
lender shall require the Secretary to guar- 
antee more than 90 per centum of the prin- 
cipal and interest on such loan.”, 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Bos BERGLAND, 
W. R. Poace, 
E DE LA GARZA, 
ALVIN J. BALDUS, 
GLENN ENGLISH, 
Jack E. HIGHTOWER, 
BILL WAMPLER, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 

GEORGE MCGOVERN, 

JAMES B. ALLEN, 

H. H. HUMPHREY, 

ROBERT DOLE, 

CARL T. CURTIS, 

HENRY BELLMON, 
Managers on the Part ef the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1236) 
to extend and amend the Emergency Live- 
stock Credit of 1974, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following joint statement 
to the House and the Senate in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
managers and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report. The differences 
between the Senate bill and the House 
amendment and the substitute agreed to in 
conference are noted in the following out- 
line, except for conforming, clarifying, and 
technical changes: 

(1) Eligibility of dairy producers. 

The House amendment provides that the 
term “livestock” shall include dairy cattle 
“raised and maintained for the primary pur- 
pose of marketing dairy products”. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The Conference 
House provision. 

This amendment is clarifying in nature 
in that the Secretary under existing law has 
authority to guarantee loans with respect to 
producers of milk, eggs, and other livestock 
products such as wool and mohair. This is 
made clear by the following exchange of 
correspondence between the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Department of Agriculture: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1974, 
Hon. Ear L. BUTZ, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The regulations issued 
by the Department of Agriculture imple- 
menting the provisions of the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974, specifically par- 


substitute adopts the 
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agraph 1845.12(e), seemingly exclude the egg 
and milk producers of this Nation. 

This ambiguity needs clarification imme- 
diately and must be resolved, without a 
doubt, so that the producers of these two 
very important commodities are explicitly in- 
cluded under the regulations, just as they 
are covered by the Act. 

While the House of Representatives 
amended Sec. 2 of the Senate bill (S. 3679) 
to delete the phrase, “or the products. there- 
of" from the definition of the term “live- 
stock", this is of no consequence, for the Act 
specifically includes “dairy cattle and chick- 
ens” among the commodities covered, and 
surely the prime function of many chickens 
is to produce eggs, just as the function of 
dairy cattle is to produce milk. 

Although I have no personal knowledge, I 
am informed that when the term “or the 
products thereof” was deleted during the 
course of House Committee consideration of 
the bill, the reason giyen for such action 
was to assure that packers and milk manu- 
facturers were excluded. 

Furthermore, when the House-passed bill 
was considered in the Senate the Senator 
from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern, the floor 
manager of the bill, on page 12761 of the 
Congressional Record of July 17, 1974, said: 

“The House amendment deletes any ref- 
erence to the products of livestock. However, 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment define livestock as Including dairy cat- 
tle and chickens. Therefore, producers of 
eggs and milk are eligible for assistance 
under the bill.” 

Obviously, the complete history of this 
measure is such as to cover all elements of 
the livestock sector of our agricultural econ- 
omy. I know that the members of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry felt 
this way. 

There is no rational reason to exclude 
milk producers. Nor is there any substantive 
reason to exclude egg producers. Therefore, I 
would appreciate very much if the regula- 
tions were amended to assure needed credit 
to the producers of these two very important 
agricultural commodities. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
Herman E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1974. 
Hon, Herman E. TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: This is in reply 
to your letter of August 2, 1974, with respect 
to the regulations issued by this Depart- 
ment covering the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act of 1974. 

We appreciate your bringing to our at- 
tention the matter of clarification in regard 
to the financing of milk and egg producers 
under this new legislation. The Department 
has issued s revision of the rules and regu- 
lations to include producers of both milk 
and eggs, as well as other livestock products, 
such as wool and mohair and delete Para- 
graph 1845.12 (e) of the regulations. The 
Federal Register dated August 16, 1974, 
beginning on page 29581, sets forth these 
changes. 


Your comments relative to the legislative 
history and intent of this new Act are very 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM Erwin, 
Assistent Secretary. 

(2) Eligibility criteria of producers. 

The Senate bill directs the extension of 
financial assistance to bona fide farmers and 
ranchers “who have substantial operations 
in” breeding, raising, fattening, or marketing 
livestock. 
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The House amendment 
parable provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. The Conferees intend that a 
bona fide farmer or rancher shall be deemed 
as having “substantial operations’ in the 
breeding, raising, fattening, or marketing of 
livestock if (1) he devotes not less than 25 
percent of his time to his livestock operation; 
(2) not less than 25 percent of his farm in- 
come is derived from his livestock operation; 
or (3) not less than 25 percent of his capita) 
investment is attributable to his livestock 
operation, Only persons actually e in 
livestock production would be eligibile for 
assistance under the Act, 

(3) Eligibility of secondary financing by 
Federal Pinancing Bank. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment permits secondary financing of the 
guaranteed portion of livestock loans through 
the Federal Financing Bank. 

The House amendment provides specifically 
that the Federal Pinancing Bank may hold 
only the guaranteed portion of loans guar- 
anteed under the Act. 

The Conference substitute 
House provision. 

(4) Term of loans and renewals. 

The Senate bill permits loans for the period 
reasonably required by the needs of the 
borrower, taking into consideration the se- 
curity he has available, but not exceeding an 
original term of seven years. Loans could be 
renewed for not more than three years. 

The House amendment permits loans over 
such period of time as determined by the 
Secretary, but not to exceed seven years. 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 

(5) Maximum Ioan level. 

The Senate bill authorizes the guarantee 
of a line of credit up to $500,000. 

The House amendment reduces the maxi- 
mum line of credit to $250,000, 

Under the Conference substitute, the line 
of credit could not exceed $350,000. 

(6) Limitation of total outstanding loan 
guarantees. 

The House amendment reduces the amount 
of loan guarantees under existing law which 
may be outstanding at any one time from 
$2 billion to $1 billion. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

Under the Conference substitute, the 
amount of loan guarantees which may be 
outstanding at any one time is reduced to 
$1.5 billion. 

(7) Utilization of the Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund. 

The Senate bill authorizes the use of the 
Agricultural Credit Insurance Fung to pay 
administrative expenses. 

The House amendment also authorizes the 
use of the fund to pay administrative ex- 
penses and further authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use this fund, on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
to purchase the guaranteed portion of any 
loans “made pursuant to amendments to this 
Act”. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision with an amendment delet- 
ing the words “to amendments”. 

(8) Time limitation on loan application 


contains no eom- 


adopts the 


p! > 
The Senate bill provides that, insofar as 
practicable, the Secretary shall complete ac- 
tion on each loan application within 30 days 
after receipt. 

The House amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

‘The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 

(9} Security and collateral for guaranteed 
loans. 

The House amendment provides that guar- 
anteed loans must be secured by collateral 
adequate to protect the Government's inter- 
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est but permits the Secretary to accept col- 
lateral which has depreciated in value owing 
to temporary economic conditions. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

(10) Annual reports. 

The House amendment requires annwal re- 
ports from the Secretary on the effectiveness 
of the Act and the activity thereunder, in- 
cluding any recommendations the Secretary 
may have as to actions which can be taken 
to decrease the farm-retail price spread and 
increase the consumption of beef. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 


The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 
(11) Loan guarantees under the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act. 
The Senate bill amends the Consolida 
Farm and Rural Development Act to pro- 
vide that contracts of guarantee under that 
Act shall not require the Secretary to guaran- 
tee more than 90 percent of the principal and 
interest on such loans. Under existing law, 
the Secretary may guarantee no more than 
90 percent of the loss sustained on any loan. 
The House amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 
The Conference substitute adopts the 
Senate provision. 
(12) Consolidation of farm operating loans. 
The House amendment amends the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
to permit the Secretary to consolidate and 
amortize subsequent repayment of farm 
operating loans over a period of not to exceed 
10 years from the date of consolidation. 
The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 
The Conference substitute deletes the 
House provision. 
Bos BERGLAND, 
W. R. POAGE, 
E DE LA GARZA, 
Atvin J. Barus, 
GLENN ENGLISH, 
Jack HIGHTOWER, 
Bur WAMPLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ROBERT DOLE, 

CARL T. CURTIS, 

HENRY BELLMON, 
Menagers on the Part of the Senate. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule be 
dispensed with on Wednesday, June 4, 
1975. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
JUDICIARY TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT THURSDAY, MAY 29, TO 
FILE REPORT ON H.R. 6799 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary have until midnight 
Thursday, May 29, 1975, to file a repart 
on the bill HER, 6799, the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure Act. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON DEVELOP- 
MENT COORDINATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
International Relations: 


T'o the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit to the Congress the 
First Annual Report on Development 
Coordination, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 640B (d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended. 

This is an appropriate time for the 
first report on the policies and actions 
of the United States affecting the devel- 
opment of the low-income countries. 
Over the past decade, the economies of 
the developing countries have grown at 
an encouraging rate. This was partially 
because of American assistance. Con- 
sequently, many nations no longer need 
assistance on the concessional terms 
we once extended. 

Unfortunately, there remain a num- 
ber of very poor nations suffering from 
malnutrition and disease, poor educa- 
tional opportunities, and very low in- 
comes. Our policies must continue to re- 
flect our belief that American well-being 
is intimately related to a secure and 
prosperous international environment 
and humanitarian and economic con- 
cerns that have for so long motivated 
our assistance programs, The increase 
in petroleum prices and the food crop 
shortfalls of the past several years—as 
well as world recession and inflation— 
have hit the poorest countries with par- 
ticular severity. 

In 1974, the United States worked 
with other industrialized nations and 
with various international agencies to 
adjust our assistance and trade policies 
toward the less-developed countries to 
meet the new situation and to ensure a 
coordinated and constructive response 
from the international community. 

We have: 

—adapted our bilateral development 
aid program to give more assistance 
to the poor majority in the devel- 
oping countries. 

—supported multilateral institutions 
as a means for worldwide coopera- 
tion to promote economic and social 
development. 

—responded to the world food prob- 
lem by increasing food aid to the 
needy countries by increasing our 
assistance to help them grow more 
of their own food and by working 
with other nations to get a fully 
multinational response to food is- 
sues in accordance with the recent 
World Food Conference. 

—signed into law a new Trade Act 
which will help enable poor coun- 
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tries to increase their trade with us, 
both by preferential treatment for 
their exports and by general lessen- 
ing of barriers to world trade. 

Much remains to be done. We must: 

—work with other high income coun- 
tries to help meet the continuing 
needs of the poorest countries in the 
present world economic situation. 

—continue our efforts to meet the 
long-run problems of food scarcities 
through a coordinated program of 
increased food production in the 
poor countries, improved nutrition, 
increased food stocks and food aid, 
and research and development to 
boost food output everywhere. 

—continue to provide opportunities for 
the developing countries to expand 
their trade with the United States 
and other industrialized nations. 

—build on the results of the World 
Population Conference, fostering 
the maximum international cooper- 
ation in dealing with world popula- 
tion problems. 

—find new techniques for working with 
those rapidly advancing countries 
that no longer require our conces- 
sional assistance, but are anxious to 
benefit from American skills and re- 
sources in their development pro- 
grams. 

The Development Coordination Com- 
mittee was created to assist in ensuring 
that our policies and actions with re- 
spect to the developing countries are 
coordinated to reflect our interest in 
their welfare and improved quality of 
life, and to advise me on how our actions 
are affecting these poor countries and 
our own economy. 

In recent years, there has been disil- 
lusionment with our ability to help 
others in this world. Our efforts have 
slackened. We have looked too much at 
our failures and not enough at our suc- 
cesses. While our economic problems at 
home are serious, we remain one of the 
most productive countries in the world. 
We have much to contribute and we 
have much to gain from economic co- 
operation with developing countries and 
from their economic progress. Our own 
prosperity will be enhanced if we remain 
true to our long tradition of assisting 
those in need. 

If we help them to help themselves, we 
can work towards a stronger and more 
just international economy for the 
future, lessen human suffering, and in- 
crease our own security in a rapidly 
changing world. 

GERALD R. Forp. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 22, 1975. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT PRE- 
PARED BY SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE DEALING WITH FIRST 
YEAR OF ACTUAL OPERATION UN- 
DER COASTAL ZONE MANAGE- 
MENT ACT OF 1972—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
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read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the second 
annual report prepared by the Secretary 
of Commerce dealing with the first year 
of actual operation under the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972. The re- 
port covers Fiscal Year 1974 during 
which time the initial funding for the 
program became available. 

With the critical need to increase our 
domestic supplies of energy and other 
resources from the areas off our coasts, 
a high priority is attached to the neces- 
sity of carrying out these activities in 
a safe and orderly manner. For many 
States and localities, the existence of the 
coastal zone management program pro- 
vides a means of assessing and preparing 
for the effects of new or increased devel- 
opmental activity in their coastal areas. 

This program also seeks to establish a 
partnership between the States and the 
Federal government in managing our 
coastal resources in a way that balances 
development and environmental con- 
cerns. 

GERALD R. Forp. 

Tue WHITE House, May 22, 1975. 


PERMISSION FOR SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker be 
authorized at any time today to declare 
a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

—o—SSES——— 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER, The Chair would like 
to state that contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, the Chair is going to take the special 
orders at this time. Generally we do not 
consider legislative business after we 
haye taken special orders, but we are 
waiting to see what the Senate is going 
to do on the conference report. 


LEGISLATION PROVIDING INCOME 
TAX CREDIT FOR TUITION EX- 
PENSES 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which will al- 
low an income tax credit for tuition ex- 
penses of a taxpayer or a taxpayer's 
spouse or dependent at an institution of 
higher education. 

The issue of greatest concern to the 
American public today is our critical eco- 
nomic situation. According to the Con- 
sumer Price Index, the annual rate of in- 
flation has increased from 1.2 to 12.2 
percent in the last 10 years. Inflation is 
a hidden means of taxation and serious- 
ly reduces the purchasing power of the 
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dollar. This brings me to the subject of 
my bill. 

There are two very difficult periods in 
the financial lives of an average married 
couple. First, when they are just starting 
out and working to establish themselves 
and perhaps buy a home and, second, 
when their children grow up and enter 
college. With the ever-increasing rate of 
inflation, the costs of education are ris- 
ing while the purchasing power of the 
dollar is diminishing. 

It is estimated that the cost of going 
to college will rise about 7 percent on the 
average from this year to next. Even 
the least expensive college education, at 
a 2-year public college, for a student who 
lives at home, will cost more than $2,000 
@ year by next September. This is $260 
more than this year. These figures come 
from the annual survey by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. My bill is 
designed to help our overburdened 
American taxpayer in the battle to secure 
an education for himself or his children. 
With an increasing emphasis on the need 
for a higher education, I believe it is ap- 
propriate that those who have provided 
the tax revenues through which literally 
thousands of programs are financed 
should themselves receive some relief 
from the increasing educational expenses 
with which they are confronted. 

The bill I am introducing will allow a 
tax credit of up to $1,500 for tuition ex- 
penses incurred in obtaining a college 
education. The credit. will apply to tui- 
tion expenses, and will not include the 
additional costs of housing and educa- 
tional materials. Furthermore, the bill 
will apply to students attending a duly 
accredited institution of higher educa- 
tion on a full-time basis for 5 or more 
months of the taxable year. 

My bill contains a rather unique fea- 
ture, and that is the “carryback” and 
“carryforward” of unused credits. The 
carryover provision allows application for 
an unused credit to each of the 3 taxable 
years preceding the current year and to 
each of the 7 taxable years following it. 

Surely, this legislation will reduce our 
tax revenues. I believe that it is high 
time, however, that those who have been 
carrying the burden of our overwhelm- 
ing Federal expenditures be provided an 
opportunity to recapture at least a part 
of the cost involved in educating them- 
selves and their families. My colleagues 
in the House of Representatives are 
urged to help me in this effort. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE: A WELFARE 
STATE AND A POLICE STATE FOR 
DOCTORS AND PATIENTS 


(Mr. McDONALD of Georgia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, those promoting socialized med- 
icine are often projected to the general 
public as humanitarians, people who 
really care about other people. Both his- 
tory and logic, however, show that such 
socialist activities are against individ- 
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ual welfare. In the final analysis, social- 
ized medical programs are not only anti- 
humanitarian but are a giant step toward 
total government. 

A person should certainly ask: “Well, 
yes, but is socialized medicine effective?” 

The answer depends upon your point 
of reference. Tt is effective in growth of 
power in the hands of Washington poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats. It is not effec- 
tive in giving a better health system to 
the individual. In fact, it steadily re- 
moves any freedom of choice by the pa- 
tient until you have total government 
medicine. Government medicine is bad 
medicine and is dangerous to your health. 

Americans should remember that 
under a free enterprise system—or free- 
dom of choice system—without vast 
Government controls, we have developed 
the best health care system in the world. 
It is the best care at the lowest possible 
price. Also the major advancements in 
medicine have American origin in most 
instances in recent decades. 

Why should freedom-loving Americans 
scrap the world’s best system and re- 
place it with a system of proven failure? 
It is a logical question and the answer 
is a simple one. We have in this coun- 
try a well-organized group of people who 
want a socialized America. Certain of 
their number promote television pro- 
grams saying there is a “health crisis.” 
Others in their ranks speak as politicians 
and demand that government do some- 
thing. That something, of course, calls 
for more government, more taxes—direct 
or indirect—and more controls with the 
loss of individual freedom. The road of 
more and more government will finally 
take you to the land of total government. 

Lenin, the father of the total govern- 
ment concept in Russia said, “Socialized 
medicine is the keystone to the Socialist 
arch.” He was correct. Advocates of total 
government know that if they can con- 
trol your health care, then they can con- 
trol you. Any other area of human activ- 
ity is easy to bring under government 
control once medicine is socialized. 

What does history teach us about gov- 
ernment or socialized medicine? When 
the government pays the bill, then the 
government has to decide who is quali- 
fied to receive its payment—how much 
a particular service is worth—under 
what conditions it is wasting govern- 
ment money—whether a controversial 
surgical technique, or controversial drug, 
or controversial method of treatment, is a 
failure which should not be supported or 
a@ success which deserves the taxpayer's 
money. Make no mistake about it: Gov- 
ernment financing means government 
control. 

If anyone has any doubt about, he 
need only look at the legislation passed 
in 1972 establishing professional stand- 
ards review organizations. PSRO’s are 
to be Government-subsidized, Govern- 
ment-regulated, Government-enforced 
groups with the authority to review the 
medical decision of, and the fees charged 
by, doctors. Such groups will have the 
power to impose penalties on doctors if 
the doctor’s decisions and fees are 
deemed unsatisfactory according to a 
series of “flexible,” vague, and sweeping 
criteria. 
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The PSRO legislation makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the police power of the 
state will be applied to doctors. For the 
medical profession, national health in- 
surance means the transition from the 
welfare state to the police state. 

It also means that the final decision 
on diagnosis and treatment of a medical 
patient lies with the Government, not 
the doctor and the patient. This is a vio- 
lation of a doctor’s right to the inde- 
pendent practice of his profession, and 
a patient’s right to freely choose a doc- 
tor and follow his or her medical advice. 

Personally, I am convinced that a per- 
son’s local doctor knows more about what 
is best for him than does some Wash- 
ington bureaucrat who has never even 
seen him. 

Gradually Government medicine leads 
to a disastrous decline in the quality of 
medical care. Over a decade ago, author 
Leonard Peikoff detailed this decline as 
follows: 

What will happen to the caliber of medical 
practice in this country, if the socialists 
take over? Consider the reports coming out 
of England, Holland, Hungary, and all the 
rest of the countries which have embraced 
socialized or semi-socialized medicine. The 
degrees and details vary; the essence of the 
pattern remains the same: First, the govern- 
ment announces free medical care for every- 
one—then there is a sudden, insatiable, end- 
less stampede, as malingerers, neurotics and 
the authentically sick all clamor, in one 
howling mass, for medical attention—then 
the doctors, crushed by impossible overloads, 
abandon, in despair, the attempt to treat 
each patient’s problem thoroughly and con- 
scientiously; Increasingly, doctors turn into 
traffic directors, routing people out of their 
offices in three to five minute appointments 
per patient, making instantaneous diagnoses, 
dispensing routine prescriptions, and then 
calling for the next man; meawhile the bu- 
reaucrats, dismayed by the endless flow of 
money pouring into the bottomless pit of 
patients, begin to clamp down more and 
more severely—the doctors who use expen- 
sive new techniques, or exceed their quota 
of drugs, are fined for wasting the “people's 
resources”—the restrictions and the forms in 
triplicate multiply—the doctors become part- 
time clerks—the bureaucrats and their 
friends multiply—the doctors begin to check 
a patient's political contacts before they pre- 
scribe—and, in the end, the patients who 
have no contacts but really need medical 
attention start running to non-soclalized 
countries, if they can find any. 


What about the cost? Government pro- 
grams always cost more than do private 
programs for the same services. Does 
anyone know of any Federal program 
that is cheaper than if the same service 
were performed by private sources. A 
stated price tag of $100 billion for a so- 
cialized medicine program will be closer 
to double that amount for the same 
promises, 

A price tag of $100 to $200 billion on 
top of a near $100 billion deficit in the 
Federal budget is pure madness. This 
type of monetary policy will cause a run- 
away inflation that would destroy the 
purchasing power of savings, social se- 
curity checks, Insurance payments, and 
so forth. 

Socialized medicine is presented as 
humanitarian, but in reality the effects 
will crush those on fixed incomes against 
the jaws of total poverty. This is another 
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part of the true nature or antihumani- 
tarian quality of such schemes. 

Finally, if Government medicine were 
so good, then why not Government pay- 
ment and control of legal services, house 
painters, bricklayers, and so forth. The 
10th amendment to our Constitution pro- 
hibits such activity but since 1936 we 
have neglected the restraints of the Con- 
stitution in these areas. 

In summary, it is not only that social- 
ized medicine is so bad, but that a free 
enterprise approach is so much better 
and without the dangerous side effects. 


TALCOTT CALLS FOR END TO 
ATTACKS ON SCIENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. TALCOTT) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, we will 
soon be given the opportunity to debate 
the conference report on the National 
Science Foundation authorizing legisla- 
tion. The bill is particularly important 
this year because it contained the Bau- 
man amendment. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which considers the an- 
nual NSF budget I have tried to become 
as familiar with the programs and prob- 
lems of the Foundation as anyone in the 
Congress. I am also as interested in re- 
ducing wasteful spending and foolish 
spending, as any of my colleagues. I, too, 
have received stacks of letters generated 
by news reports of the so-called “foolish” 
title grants, and I am well aware of the 
various pressures on Members of this 
Congress to control the problem. 

However, I do not think that dema- 
goging the issue will solve it. I do not 
think that Congress is ready, or able, to 
pass on the fitness of the thousands of 
grants made annually by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Many of the members of our subcom- 
mittee expressed grave concern to Dr. 
Stever, the Director of the NSF, during 
his appearance before us this year. We 
attempted to let him know that the entire 
question of Federal grants for basic re- 
search was on the receiving end of much 
unfavorable publicity because of a few 
grants with “funny” titles. While he was 
sympathetic, I, and some other members 
of the subcommittee, did not believe that 
he realized exactly how deep the feel- 
ings ran on this issue. For that reason I 
voted in favor of the Bauman amend- 
ment when it was on the floor. I felt that 
some expression of the deep and urgent 
concern of the Congress was necessary to 
convince the scientific community that 
we are willing to continue support for 
necessary basic research, but under no 
circumstances can we support weak or 
frivolous prospects. 

I believe that the lesson has been well 
taken. Dr. Stever and I have had several 
conversations on this topic since that 
vote, and I am convinced that he intends 
to take steps to see that titles will be 
more indicative of the true purpose of the 
many grants made daily, and that the 
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peer review system will continue to filter 
out all but the best and most promis- 
ing projects. 

I have here a copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the National 
Science Board on May 16. I would like 
to read it for my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION 


The National Science Board opposes H.R. 
5796 and Section 7 of H.R. 4723, as passed, 
that would require proposed grants to be 
available for 30 days of Congressional review 
prior to final award. 

The proposed legislation has the potential 
for producing serious weakening of science 
which has been made strong over the last 
25 years by National Science Foundation 
(NSF) sponsorship of the highest quality and 
priority research projects. Review of scientific 
proposals with a goal that the best be se- 
lected requires utilization of highly quali- 
fied and technical experts able to understand 
the proposed experiments, the achievability 
of goals, and the competence of researchers 
to undertake the proposed investigations. 
The evaluation and selection process in- 
volves an examination of more than 24,000 
proposals involving some 1,000,000 pages of 
technical material each year. The identifica- 
tion of the proposals to be supported has 
been performed effectively by a competitive 
system which includes peer review and in- 
volves several thousand distinguished ex- 
perts in the country combined with the stud- 
ied Judgment of the NSF professional staff. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of grants 
awarded by the NSF over the years, only 
a small fraction has been questioned by 
Members of the Congress and others. 

The National Science Board in its role as 
a policy-making body welcomes the con- 
tinued oversight of Foundation programs by 
the Congress. On ‘ts part the National Sci- 
ence Board will continue to ensure that the 
management practices of the Foundation op- 
erate to identify and support the best and 
highest priority research in the country. 

The National Science Board strongly urges 
the Congress to reject H.R. 5796 and Section 
7 of H.R. 4723, as passed, in its further con- 
sideration of the Foundation’s fiscal year 1976 
authorization. It is our opinion that the two 
bills propose to extend Congressional control 
in too great a detail to be either effective or 
efficient. 


The resolution raises several important 
points. The first is that it takes a high 
degree of technical competence to judge, 
or even understand, the vast majority of 
the proposals. Very few of us in the Con- 
gress can claim that scientific excellence 
to hold ourselves out as qualified to pass 
or fail a scientific proposal. The second 
is that such review is not even really 
necessary. The resolution points out that 
only a small fraction of the literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of NSF grants over 
the years have ever been questioned by 
the Congress. The fact is that most of the 
grants which have been brought to my 
attention by outraged citizens have been 
made by other Federal agencies. The 
Smithsonian, HEW, the Department of 
Defense and a number of others have all 
contributed to the problem, while, in gen- 
eral, the National Science Foundation 
peer review system has done an excep- 
tionally effective job of screening more 
than 24,000 scientific proposals made 
each year. 

It is my belief that the extension of 
direct congressional control to the dis- 
bursement of individual grants is too 
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much control, and would add a substan- 
tial need for additional congressional 
staff capacity which we really do not 
require. I believe that the peer review 
system is sufficient safeguard, particu- 
larly when we have fully alerted Dr. 
Stever and his staff to the concerns of 
both the Congress and the people. 

For these reasons I am withdrawing 
my preyious support of the Bauman 
amendment, and I urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. Let us not inject the Con- 
gress into areas where we have neither 
the expertise nor the need to be. Let us 
rather remind the leadership of the sci- 
entific community that they have a re- 
sponsibility to the people of this country 
who support basic scientific research 
through their tax dollars. The people 
have let us know that they are tired of 
foolishness, no matter what the reason. 
The proper course for the Congress is 
to remind the scientific leadership that 
they too are stewards of public funds, and 
that there must be an annual account- 
ing. The rewards for good stewardship 
should be continued support, and the 
punishment for bad stewardship will in- 
evitably be a loss of support. 


COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF AS- 
SATEAGUE NATIONAL SEASHORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which will in- 
sure the preservation of Assateague Is- 
land National Seashore as an area of nat- 
ural beauty and as a sanctuary for the 
many species of waterfowl and other 
wildlife which are protected by this great 
refuge. As those who have visited this 
beautiful area know, Assateague is also a 
place for many types of recreation for the 
thousands of visitors who come each year 
to camp, fish or hike along the shore. 

This legislation refiects the. changed 
conditions since the seashore was created 
by the Congress in 1965. The bill repeals 
provisions of existing Federal law which 
require the construction of a north-south 
road the length of Assateague and per- 
mits commercial development on the 
northern part of the island. I think there 
is general agreement that these provi- 
sions should be eliminated and similar 
legislation has been introduced in the 
other body by Senators Bratt and 
MATHIAS, 

My proposal also requires the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study for the future use of Assa- 
teague. Such a study is long overdue and 
should reflect the information gathered 
during Assateague’s 10-year history. The 
plan would also take into account the re- 
cent recommendation that approximate- 
ly 1,740 acres on the island be designated 
as wilderness area. 

While I am not opposed to the future 
designation of a wilderness area on As- 
sateague, I strongly believe that this 
must be deferred until the completion of 
a comprehensive plan for the future use 
and management of the island. Until now 
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such a study has been deferred by the In- 
terior Department because of sections 7 
and 9 of the original act which created 
uncertainties regarding the extent of fur- 
ther development on the island. The De- 
partment also was nandated by the Wil- 
derness Act to complete a study of the 
area for possible inclusion in the wilder- 
ness system within a specified time pe- 
riod and this has now been accomplished. 

My preposal requires the Secretary, 
notwithstanding any previous recom- 
mendation made pursuant to the Wil- 
derness Act, to undertake, in coopera- 
tion with other interested Federal, State, 
local and private agencies and individ- 
uals, a comprehensive study of the pres- 
ent and proposed uses of the Assateague 
Island National Seashore and of the land 
and waters adjacent to the seashore. 
Pending the completion of this study, 
which should take about 2 years, no part 
of the seashore could be cesignated as 
wilderness. 

I am informed that this approach does 
have the support of the administration 
since it does not permanently defer the 
consideration of wilderness status but 
merely postpones it. This approach, I be- 
lieve, would also have the support of most 
of the residents of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia who use the area for sport fishing 
and other recreational interests. 

The planning process would also guar- 
antee them a voice in deciding the fu- 
ture use of the Island. While there may 
be a difference of opinion regarding the 
designation of a specific wilderness site, 
all who want to preserve this beautiful 
Island are in agreement that there must 
be a comprehensive study and the de- 
velopment of a master plan for Assa- 
teague. 

This legislation also requires the Sec- 
retary to include in his study the con- 
sideration of possible compensation for 
Worcester County, Md., for damages or 
other losses, including lost tax revenues, 
resulting from the repeal of sections 7 
and 9 of the original act. The question 
of compensation for Worcester County 
is a matter which is directly related to 
any future Federal action regarding the 
seashore, and I believe that this subject 
should be properly addressed in the con- 
text of the comprehensive study. There 
was much local opposition to the origi- 
nal creation of the seashore 10 years ago, 
and much of it focused on the question 
of revenues which the county would have 
received from the commercial develop- 
ment of the area. Part of the compro- 
mise was based on the limited develop- 
ment permitted by sections 7 and 9 of 
the original law, repeal of which is now 
proposed. I am aware of the difficulties 
presented by the compensation issue. The 
legislative history of Assateague requires 
that this issue must be addressed, and I 
think it can be done as part of the Fed- 
eral study my bill authorizes. 

Mr. Speaker, in summary, this legisla- 
tion establishes a proper framework for 
the orderly future use and management 
of Assateague by the Department of In- 
terior in concert with State and local offi- 
cials. I am confident that this bill will 
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receive the support of the administra- 
tion, my colleagues in the Maryland 
delegation, and State officials. 
I insert at this point a copy of the 
legislation. 
H.R. 7407 


A bill to repeal certain provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Assateague Island National 
Seashore in the States of Maryland and 
Virginia, and to provide for a comprehen- 
sive study of the National Seashore and its 
environs prior to any recommendations for 
designation of parts of the seashore for 
wilderness, and for other purposes. 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 7 and 9 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the establishment of the Assa- 
teague Island National Seashore in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, and for 
other purposes”, approved September 21, 
1965 (79 Stat. 824) are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) That notwithstanding any pre- 
vious review or recommendations which the 
Secretary of the Interior has made under the 
provisions of subsections 3(c) and 3(d) of 
the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 892), with re- 
spect to Assateague Island National Sea- 
shore, the Secretary shall undertake, in 
cooperation with other interested Federal, 
State, local, and private agencies and inter- 
ests, @ comprehensive study of all factors 
affecting the national seashore, including 
but not limited to (1) the present and pro- 
posed uses of the national seashore, includ- 
ing recreational use, and of the lands and 
waters adjacent or related to the seashore, 
the use of which could reasonably be ex- 
pected to influence the administration, use, 
and environmental quality of the national 
seashore and (2) the consideration of com- 
pensation for Worcester County, Maryland 
for damages or other losses including lost tax 
revenues, resulting from the repeal of sec- 
tions 7 and 9 of the Act of September 21, 
1965, (79 Stat. 824). 

“(b) Pending completion of the study, re- 
quired under subsection (a) the Congress 
shall make no designation of parts of the 
seashore as wilderness. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall submit a report 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate on the study required 
pursuant to section 2(a) of this Act together 
with such comments and recommendations 
as he may deem necessary, not later than 
two years following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


THE REFUGEES ON PHU QUOC 
ISLAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 6 I inserted extensive remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp concerning 
the history of Communist bloodbaths 
dating back to Lenin’s time and extend- 
ing to the present tragedies in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. Included were 
the observations of Lowell Thomas, the 
world traveler, author and newsman de- 
scribing the brutalities by the Red Chi- 
nese against the Tibetan people; the late 
Dr. Tom Dooley who publicized the in- 
human treatment of the North Viet- 
namese Communists against their own 
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people who wanted to go to South Viet- 
nam in 1954. The findings of congres- 
sional committees, individual knowl- 
edgeable authors, newspaper and maga- 
zine articles contributed to the bloody 
and revolting chronicle of Communist 
brutalities down through the years. 
Of immediate concern is the fate of 
approximately 40,000 refugees on the is- 
land of Phu Quoc which lies off the coast 
of both Vietnam and Cambodia. As I 
understand the situation, many of these 
refugees are the very people described 
by Dr. Tom Dooley in his book, “Deliver 
Us From Evil,” who chose to flee to 
South Vietnam rather than live under 
the North Vietnamese Communists. In 
a dispatch appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post of today, May 23, 1975, entitled 
“U.S. Won't Remove 40,000 From Is- 
land” one U.S. official is quoted as saying: 
All we know is that it isa composite group, 


a lot of ex-soldiers, civilians and some re- 
ligious types. 


In contrast to the position of the 
United States as stated in the Post ar- 
ticle, the National Confederation of 
American Ethnic Groups, many of whose 
members also fied from Communist tyr- 
anny, has written to President Ford, Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger, and Immigra- 
tion Commissioner Chapman asking for 
assistance for the refugees. I am writing 
to President Ford along with a number 
of my colleagues in the House to sup- 
port the position of assisting these peo- 
ple however we can. 

I insert at this point the letters from 
the National Confederation of American 
Ethnic Groups, signed by its executive 
vice president, Paul M. Deac, to Presi- 
dent Ford, along with the chapter from 
Dr. Dooley’s book mentioned above en- 
titled “Communist Re-education.” It is 
ironic that some of the very same people 
who Dr. Dooley helped escape from Com- 
munist terror in 1954 will, 20 years later, 
fall into Communist hands through the 
pathetic inaction of the present U.S. 
Government leaders. 

The items follow: 

NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1975. 

President GERALD FORD, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT Forp: Americans of ethnic 
extraction are, like you, concerned over the 
fate of refugees from Communism in South- 
east Asia. The purpose of this letter is to 
alert you to the plight of nearly 50,000 refu- 
gees from Communism whose fate is in the 
hands of the American ally they trusted. 

Specifically, on Phu Quoc Island, 42,091 
Vietnamese are assembled with only seven 
days food supply as of the 12th of May. By 
the time you receive this letter they will have 
less than three days food supply. Two-thirds 
of these political refugees are said to be 
Catholic. They are mostly teachers and most- 
ly of North Vietnamese origin. That is to say, 


they have been refugees for the second time 
in their lives. 

I know from your public statements that 
you care about the plight of these refugees 
and so do all decent Americans, especially 
Americans of ethnic extraction who em- 
pathize deeply with victims of totalitarian 
oppression. 

For this reason we are especially concerned 
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by reports of NSC meetings in which Secre~ 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger, himself a 
refugee from a totalitarian despotism, is re- 
puted to have said, “We are not going to 
do anything about the refugees on Phu Quoc 
Island.” 

Mr. President, this island is only 30 miles 
from Cambodia and 50 miles from South 
Vietnam itself. In view of the hostile nature 
of both regimes illustrated by the seizure 
of our shipping, it is clear that their very 
lives are in imminent danger. Several U.S. 
aireraft carriers are in the vicinity. 

May I urge you to take every necessary 
action to insure that these refugees, like 
your forebearers and the forebearers of all of 
ours, have the right to flee their oppressors 
and preserve their liberty. I feel the United 
States owes these refugees from Communism 
at least that much, 

I should further appreciate any informa- 
tion you can provide on the statement at- 
tributed to Mr. Kissinger along the lines 
that America had no intention of helping 
these helpless victims of his very own policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau M. DEAC, 
Executive Vice President. 


COMMUNIST RE-EDUCATION 


The children of Viet Nam become old very 
young. They are mature and grave while still 
in early adolescence, and they are often very 
brave, 

A number of them worked for us in the 
camps, staying on for months. They did 
adult work, accepted adult responsibilities; 
when they could bum cigarettes, they even 
smoked like adults. Yet they were only eight, 
or ten or twelve years old. 

Each of my corpsmen had six or seven such 
young assistants. The badge of honor was a 
white sailor hat. A retinue of them followed 
me around day and night, sometimes to my 
embarrassment. They might come to me and 
lead me to a feeble old woman who could 
not leave her tent, or take me to see a man 
who was crippled. They would run errands 
for me, fetch things I wanted, boil water for 
the sick-call tent. Sometimes they did 
my laundry, but on such occasions they were 
apt to wash the clothes in a rice paddy, and 
the wrong paddy at that, so I discouraged 
this, and sometimes they would ride my truck 
just for the fun of it, as children should. 

During the months when I was living in 
Haiphong hotels, they would sleep ouside 
my door. They were often the go-between 
when newly arrived escapees needed help 
immediately. 

Whenever Mr. Ham or any other Viet- 
namese officials wanted to see me, he would 
spot one of these kids with the sailor hats, or 
one of the shoeshine boys, and tell him to 
“find the Bac Sy My.” 

When one of my assistants would leave for 
the south we would hold a little ceremony. 
Various ships’ officers had given me their En- 
signs’ bars, So, on the official day, the Quan 
Hi, or Lieutenant, would commission his as- 
sistant a Quan Mot or Ensign in the US, 
Navy. A bar was pinned on him and his 
sense Of self-importance increased so you 
could notice it. I hope the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the Navy will be understanding 
when it hears about my unusual recruiting 
service. 

The Viet Minh directed much of their 
propaganda at the children and adolescents 
of the nation, and they went to unbelievable 
lengths to drive the propaganda home. The 
first time I ever saw the results of a Com- 
munist “re-education” class was during the 
month of December. What had been done to 
these children one December after was the 
most heinous thing I had ever heard of. 

Having set up their controls in the village 
of Haiduong, Communists visited the village 
schoolhouse and took seven children out of 
class and into the courtyard. All were or- 
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dered to sit on the ground, and their hands 
and arms were tied behind their backs. Then 
they brought out one of the young teachers, 
with hands also tied. Now the new class 
began, 

In a voice loud enough for the other chil- 
dren still in the classroom to hear, the Viet 
Minh accused these children of treason. A 
“patriot” had informed the police that this 
teacher was holding classes secretly, at 
night, and that the subject of these classes 
was religion. They had even been reading 
the catechism. 

The Viet Minh accused the seven of ‘“‘con- 
spiring” because they had listened to the 
teachings of this instructor. As a punish- 
ment they were to be deprived of their hear- 
ing. Never again would they be able to listen 
to the teachings of evil men. 

Now two Viet Minh guards went to each 
child and one of them firmly grasped the 
head between his hands. The other then 
rammed a wooden chopped chopstick into 
each ear. He jammed it in with all his force. 
The stick split the ear canal wide and tore 
the ear drum. The shrieking of the children 
was heard all over the village. 

Both ears were stabbed in this fashion. 
The children screamed and wrestled and suf- 
fered horribly. Since their hands were tied 
behind them, they could not pull the wood 
out of their ears. They shook their heads and 
squirmed about, trying to make the sticks 
fall out. Finally they were able to dislodge 
them by scraping their heads against the 
ground. 

As for the teacher, he must be prevented 
from teaching again. Having been forced to 
witness the atrocity performed on his pupils, 
he endured a more horrible one himself. One 
soldier held his head while another grasped 
the victim’s tongue with a crude pair of 
pliers and pulled it far out. A third guard cut 
off the tip of the teacher's tongue with his 
bayonet. Blood spurted into the man’s 
mouth and gushed from his nostrils onto the 
ground. He could not scream; blood ran into 
his throat. When the soldiers let him loose 
he fell to the ground vomiting blood; the 
scent of blood was all over the courtyard. 

Yet neither the teacher nor any of the 
pupils died. 

When news of this atrocity came across the 
Bamboo Curtain, arrangements were made 
for escape, and soon teacher and pupils were 
in Tent 130 at Camp de la Pagode. 

We treated the victims as well as we could, 
though this was not very well. I was able to 
pull the superior and inferior surfaces of the 
tongue together and close over the raw por- 
tions, The victim had lost a great deal of 
blood and, as we had no transfusion setup, 
all I could do was to give him fluids by 
mouth. He could not eat anything solid, not 
even rice. For the children, prevention of in- 
fection was the important thing. Penicillin 
took care of this, but nothing could give 
them back thelr hearing, 

The purpose of this book is not to sicken 
anyone or to dwell upon the horror of Orien- 
tal tortures, which we recall from World War 
It and from Korea. But I do want to show 
what has come upon these people of the 
Delta. And justice demands that some of 
the atrocities we learned of in Haiphong be 
put on record. 

One midnight, shortly before Christmas, I 
was awakened by knocking on my hotel door. 
Two young boys asked if Bac Sy My would 
please go with them right away. I thought 
they were from the camp, and that there 
was something there that needed my atten- 
tion. So I quickly dressed and went out to 
the truck. As we were heading out the road, 
the children motioned for me to turn off 
onto a path running between two rice pad- 
dies. I didn’t understand, but they were so 
earnest that I followed their directions. We 
turned and drove several hundred yards to 
a straw paillote, or round hut-like building. 
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I bent, entered the low door, and then 
noticed first how dark it was and secondly 
how unexpectedly large it was inside. There 
was a kerosene lamp burning in one part of 
the hut and near it were several kneeling 
figures—an old man, an old woman, several 
boys—chanting prayers in a quiet monotone. 

They greeted me with “Chao ong, Bac Sy 
My,” clasping their hands before them and 
bowing their heads, in the Oriental fashion. 
Then I saw that there was a man lying on a 
straw mattress which in turn was atop eight 
or nine long pieces of bamboo, making a 
crude stretcher. His face was twisted in agony 
and his lips moved silently as though he were 
praying, as indeed he was. 

When I pulled back the dirty blanket that 
was over him. I found that his body was a 
mass of blackened fiesh from the shoulders 
to the knees. The belly was hard and dis- 
tended and the scrotum swollen to the size 
of a football. The thighs were monstrously 
distorted. It was one of the most grisly sights 
I had ever seen. The idea of merely touching 
this man was repugnant. 

I felt queasy, knew I was going to be sick 
and rushed outside. Inside that hut I had 
just seen a masterpiece of systematic torture. 
Under the sky, I retched and vomited my 
insides out. I was grateful that no one fol- 
lowed me; they understood and were patient. 

I am not sure how long it took for me to 
get hold of myself, but I finally regained 
enough nerve and stability to go back and 
care for this human nightmare. But what 
could I do? For his pain I could give him 
morphine. For the belly I could do little, as 
the skin was not broken in more than four 
or five spots. All the bleeding was subcutane- 
ous, in bruises which were turning a purple- 
yellow. I put a large needle into the scrotum 
in an attempt to drain out some of the fluid. 
Later I would insert a catheter into the 
bladder so that the patient could urinate. 
What else could I do? 

I asked the old woman what on God’s 
earth had happened to this poor human 
being. She told me. 

He was her brother, a priest, from the 
parish of Vinh Bao, just on the other side of 
the Bamboo Curtain. Vinh Bao was not more 
than ten kilometers away from Haiphong. 

The area had been in Viet Minh hands for 
only about seven months and the Viets had 
not yet completely changed the pattern of 
village life. The priest was permitted to con- 
tinue celebrating Mass, but only between six 
and seven o’clock in the morning. This was 
the time when most of the peasants were 
just ready to start the morning’s work and, 
under Communist rule, this was the hour 
when people had to gather in the village 
square for a daily lecture on the glories of 
the “new life.” 

This meant that they were unable to at- 
tend the parish priest’s Mass either daily or 
on Sunday. So, for the few who dared to risk 
his services, the valiant 57-year-old priest 
held them in the evening. The Communists 
decided that he needed re-education. 

Late the night before, Communist soldiers 
had called at the priest's chapel, accused him 
of holding secret meetings and ordered him 
to stop. Defiantly he replied that nothing 
could stop him from preaching the word of 
God. And so this is what they did: they 
hung him by his feet from one of the crude 
wooden beams under the ceiling. His head 
was so close to the ground that he later said, 
“Frequently I would place my hands on the 
ground to try to take the pressure off my 
feet.” 

With short, stout bamboo rods they pro- 
ceeded to beat the “evil” out of him. They 
went on for hours; he did not know just 
how long. They concentrated on the most 
sensitive parts of the anatomy. “The pain 
was great,” the priest said. It must have been 
very great indeed. 

He was left hanging in the church and 
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early the next morning his altar boys found 
him there and managed to cut him down. 
They were only eight to ten years old, and 
they ran to their parents, attending com- 
pulsory classes in the square, and sobbed out 
the news. 

The parents told them what to do and 
then said good-bye to them, knowing that 
it might be good-bye forever. The children 
lashed together an arrangement of bamboo 
poles that could be carried as a litter and 
floated as a raft. They put the priest on this 
and carried him down the back lanes of the 
village. They hid him near the bank of the 
river, which formed one of the boundaries 
of the free zone. After dark, they lowered 
the raft gently to the water and, with three 
on each side, paddled to the middie of the 
river where they were swept into the down- 
river current. The coolness of the water 
probably did more for the priest than most 
of my medicines. They managed to get him 
across the river to the free zone without 
being seen. Arriving late at night, they car- 
ried the man to the hut of his sister. Then 
they came to find me. 

I made daily visits to him thereafter and 
gave him antibiotics and more morphine. 
Miraculously, he survived; his own strong 
constitution and no doubt his faith brought 
about a cure, 

Sooner than I would have considered likely 
he was sufficiently recovered to be taken to 
Camp de la Pagode. Although he was still 
crippled, he was soon saying daily Mass and 
teaching the children their Catechism; in 
fact, for a time he served as the camp’s more 
or less regular chaplain. 

Perhaps I should have let him do it when 
he insisted that he must return to the vil- 
lage. Perhaps the world needs martyrs, al- 
though Tonkin, I thought, had an over- 
supply already. Next time the Communists 
would have killed him for sure. 

I know that it is not just to judge a whole 
system from the conduct of a few. However, 
this was Communism to me. This was the 
ghoulish thing which had conquered most 
of the Orient and with it nearly half of man- 
kind, From December until the last day, 
there were two or three atrocities a week that 
came within my orbit. My night calls took 
me to one horror after another. 

Early in my Haiphong stay I was puzzled 
not by the growing number but by the char- 
acter of Communist atrocities. So many 
seemed to have religious significance. More 
and more, I was learning that these punish- 
ments were linked to man’s belief in God. 

Priests were by far the most common ob- 
jects of Communist terror. It seemed that the 
priests never learned their “Hoc-Tap Dan- 
Chu,” their “Democratic Studies and Exer- 
cises,” as well as they were expected to. This 
meant that they had to be “re-educated” 
more severely than others. It is difficult to 
take men whose lives had been dedicated to 
belief in God and straighten them out so 
that they no longer believe in God. In fact, 
most of them proved unconquerable. 

Catholics have many pious ejaculations 
which they utter frequently—"Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph,” for example, and “Lord have 
mercy on us.” The Communists ordered the 
priests to substitute new slogans for them, 
for example. “Tang gai san u xuat” (In- 
creased Production), and “Chien tranh 
nhan (The People’s War). Perhaps the ex- 
pression most often heard in the conquered 
north was “Com Thu” (Hatred). 

The Communists have perfected the tech- 
niques of torture, inflicting in one moment 
pain on the body and the next pain on the 
mind. When Tonkin spring came and the 
monsoon ended, I thought perhaps nature 
might bring a change in the tenor of things. 
I was wrong. On the first Sunday of March, 
I was asked by Father Lopez of the Philip- 
pine Catholic Mission to come and visit a 
“sick man,” & priest who had just escaped 
from the Viet Minh. 
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We walked across the huge sprawling 
courtyard to the living quarters. In a back 
room there was an old man lying on straw 
on the floor. His head was matted with pus 
and there were eight large pus-filled swellings 
around his temples and forehead. 

Even before I asked what had happened, 
I knew the answer. This particular priest had 
also been punished for teaching “treason.” 
His sentence was a Communist version of the 
Crown of Thorns, once forced on the Saviour 
of Whom he preached. 

Eight nalis had been driven into his head, 
three across the forehead, two in the back 
of the skull and three across the dome. The 
nails were large enough to embed themselves 
in the skull bone. When the unbelievable act 
was completea, the priest was left alone. He 
walked from his church to a neighboring hut, 
where a family jerked the nails from his head. 
Then he was brought to Haiphong for medi- 
cal help. By the time of his arrival, two days 
later, secondary infection had set in. 

I washed the scalp, dislodged the clots, 
and opened the pockets to let the pus escape. 
I gave the priest massive doses of penicillin 
and tetanus oxide and went back to the 
mission every day. The old man pulled 
through. One day when I went to treat him, 
he had disappeared. Father Lopez told me 
that he had gone back to that world of 
silence behind the Bamboo Curtain. This 
meant that he had gone back to his torturers. 
I wonder what they have done to him by 
now. 

Priests were not the only victims of bru- 
tality. One day an old woman came to sick- 
call in the camp. She was wearing a cloth 
bound tightly around her shoulders in a 
figure-of-eight. We removed the cloth and 
found that both the collar bones had been 
fractured. En route to the camp, she told 
us, she had been stopped by a Viet Minh 
guard who, for the crime of attempting to 
“leave her land,” had struck her across the 
shoulders with the butt of his rifie, order- 
ing her to go back home. This fractured the 
bones, making her shoulders slump forward 
and causing excruciating pain. Nevertheless, 
she managed to escape. In time, with medical 
care and a regimen of vitamins, she healed. 

Always there was the painful thought: “My 
God! For every one of these who come here, 
there must be hundreds or even thousands 
who could not escape.” 

One day a young man came to sick-call 
with a marked discoloration of the thumbs. 
They were black from the first joint to the 
tips. He was suffering from gangrene, of the 
dry type, called mummification. There was 
no great pain, no blood, just raw necrosis of 
tissue. 

He said he had been hung by his thumbs 
to “reeducate” him. This had happened about 
a week earlier, and since then his thumbs 
had been getting a little darker every day. 
Now they were beginning to smell. 

During the course of the examination, 
while I was manipulating the left thumb, a 
piece of it actually broke off. There was no 
bleeding, no pain; there was just a chunk 
of his thumb that stayed in my hand. This 
dried piece of flesh, like that of a mummy, 
had crumbled away with the slightest pres- 
sure. The circulation had been cut off for so 
long—he said he had been left hanging for 
days—that permanent damage had been 
done, and all the cells and tissue had died 
distal to the point where his thumbs had 
been tied with cord. 

“But remember, my friend,” one of the 
elders said to me, “these people might never 
have left the north if the Communists had 
not done these cruel deeds against those who 
preached and practiced their religion.” 

I feel sure he was right. There were many 
Buddhists among the refugees, but when I 
thought of the attendance at daily Mass I 
had no doubt that 75 or 80 per cent of them 
were Catholics. Of the 2,000,000 Catholics in 
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Viet Nam, about 1,750,000 lived in the north. 
Then came the Communists and inevitable 
disillusionment with the proposed reforms. 
Perhaps they could have borne up under 
the oppressive taxes, the crop quotas, the 
forced labor and the loss of freedom. But 
when the right to worship God was taken 
from them—often by the most brutal 
means—they knew it was time to go. 

“What fools they are, these Viet Minh,” 
the elder said. “They coax the people to stay, 
tell them lies, and even try to stop them 
at the perimeter. Then they do the very 
things that will drive the people into exile! 
Perhaps it is the will of God!” 

To say that the Communists tried to stop 
the refugees at the perimeter was to put it 
mildly. Though under the Geneva agreement 
anyone had a right to leave the north who 
wanted to, the Communists began to violate 
the agreement on this point from the day 
it was signed. 

As I have indicated earlier, they employed 
trickery, threats, violence and eyen murder 
to stop the southward rush of their subjects. 
“It is my duty,” said Premier Diem in Sai- 
gon on January 22, 1955, “to denounce be- 
fore the free world and before Christendom 
the inhuman acts of repression and coercion 
taken by the Viet Minh against the popu- 
lations wanting to leave the Communist 
zone, acts which are flagrant violations of 
the Geneva agreement.” 

The Premier later estimated that a quarter 
of a million more would have left if there 
had been no harassments. My own belief is 
that this figure is not half large enough. 
The unbroken flow of the luckier, and of the 
wounded and mangled who made it to the 
American camps, was a clue to how many 
failed to make it. Besides, it is reasonable 
to assume that thousands who thirsted for 
freedom lacked the courage or the vitality 
to take the risks. 

Many and various were the Communist de- 
vices to keep the people in the north. They 
made it illegal for more than one member of 
a family to travel on a bus or train in the 
affected area at the same time; or for more 
than two persons to go on foot together on 
the roads pointing to the evacuation zone. 
They made it difficult for would-be refugees, 
whose families were large and held by pow- 
erful bonds of unity, to break away. 

Nevertheless, desperate parents often sent 
their children ahead, two today, two tomor- 
row, with instructions to get to the Ameri- 
can camp. By the dozens and the hundreds 
I saw youngsters, alone, exhausted and sor- 
rowful, arrive and settle down on the fringes 
of my camp to wait for their elders. Many a 
time they waited in vain. 

In many parts of the Tonkin the Com- 
munists ruled that special passports would 
be required—not to leave the country; that 
would have flouted Geneva too ¢rudely—but 
to cross from one canton into another. Ob- 
taining the passports involved steep fees 
and fantastic red tape. But only with such 
documents were the refugees permitted to 
travel as family groups. 

Having at long last received its passport, 
a family might set out on foot on the long 
road to Haiphong. Fifteen or sixteen days 
later, their food almost gone, sore and per- 
haps sick, they would reach a canton line. 
They would run into that old dodge of the 
expired passport. 

The Communist guard would examine 
their hard-won document and laugh. “Com- 
rades, this passport is good for only fourteen 
days. Didn’t you know that? Oh, you can’t 
read? Well, anyhow, go back and get a new 
one.” 

As a leftover of the war, many roads were 
sown with mines and booby traps. The vic- 
torious Communists dug them up. But often 
they did not detonate them. Instead they 
tossed them with designed casualness into 
rice paddies, swamps, and bushes close to 
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the perimeter of our evacuation area, If citi- 
zens trying to crawl to freedom at night were 
blown to bits, it only served them right. 

Yet here are the terms of the agreement: 
“Any civilians residing in a district controlled 
by one party who wish to go and live in the 
zone assigned to the other party shall be 
permitted and helped to do so by the 
authorities in that district.” Those italics, of 
course, are mine. 


THE VIETNAM VET NEEDS A BREAK 
NOW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Wotrr) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Vietnam 
era has drawn to a close. The American 
people, understandably, wish to leave be- 
hind this tragic page from our history 
and move toward the future. This, I be- 
lieve, we must do; but, in our eagerness 
to leave Vietnam behind, to build a bet- 
ter future, let us not forget the casual- 
ties of this long and costly conflict. I do 
not speak now of the Vietnamese. people, 
for Congress has indicated that it will 
come to the aid of these refugees. The 
House has, in fact, already appropriated 
$405 million to take care of some 115,000 
Vietnamese refugees. I speak rather of 
our own people, the young Americans 
who found and made endless sacrifices 
during the course of our long involve- 
ment in Vietnam, but who returned home 
to a, not ungrateful, but decidedly weary 
and less than enthusiastic people. In a 
special report on the problems of the 
Vietnam veteran, the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education ex- 
pressed most clearly the country’s mood 
toward the young veteran; the Council 
wrote: 

Once again the yeterans return from war. 
The situation is not novel in our history, yet 
somehow these veterans seem different. They 
do not return to triumphant parades as in 
the past ... They do not fit the image of re- 
turning heroes .. . The unpopularity of the 
war places an additional burden upon the 
returning veteran. The young veteran finds 
himself referred to in print and in conversa- 
tion as a dope addict or trained killer. Often 
his own peer group tells him what a fool he 
was to go to Vietnam in the first piace. In 
his absence they have moved ahead in their 
life pursuits ... while the veteran . . . must 
start from the beginning as though his mili- 
tary service made no difference: 


In addition to the normal readjust- 
ment problems that face every veteran 
after every war upon his return to civil- 
ian life, the Vietnam veteran has had to 
contend as well with the ambivalent at- 
titude of society, which has contributed 
to unique and, in many cases, profound 
psychological and social readjustment 
problems for the veteran. In addition, he 
was thrown back into an economy that 
was on a sharp decline, with unemploy- 
ment stretching toward double digit fig- 
ures and a cost of living that was trans- 
forming necessities into luxuries. 

Congress has taken some important 
steps on behalf of the Vietnam veteran, 
but there is still much to do if we are to 
remove him from the “casualty list” and 
restore to him his rightful and a pro- 
ductive place in American society. The 
debt we owe to the Vietnam veteran is 
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distinct and separate from whatever 
feelings we have toward the Vietnam 
war. It was we the American people who 
thrust upon him the reponsibility for 
fighting in Vietnam, and it is we who 
must now repay him for his service to 
the country during a time of great 
trouble and need. 

The George Washington University’s 
Center for Manpower Policy Studies, in 
a special report on the Vietnam veteran, 
cited as the two most important prob- 
lems facing today’s young vet, that of 
“locating jobs and embarking on renew- 
ing a program of education.” Their re- 
port went on to explain: 

Many (veterans) were too young to ac- 
quire a skill or profession before entering 
the service and were trained for combat duty 
in the service. Since 1969, they have had 
to compete for jobs in a recession or high- 
unemployment economy, and the high price 
of education did not always make the return 
to school an attractive choice. 


I might add to this that the Vietnam 
era GI bill has done little to enhance 
the attractiveness of their returning to 
school. 

The present GI bill provides veterans 
with a monthly subsistence allowance; 
for a single veteran with no dependents, 
the allowance is $270 a month. Although 
it is called a subsistence allowance, it is, 
in fact, his entire education benefit, and 
it must help to coyer not only the cost 
of living but the cost of tuition, books, 
fees and supplies as well. As a means of 
comparison, the World War II GI bill 
paid for tuition costs up to $500 a school 
year and it provided a monthly subsist- 
ence allowance of $75. Seventy-five dol- 
lars might not sound like a lot if you 
are living in 1975; but in 1948, $75 a 
month was only $8 less than a veteran 
would have earned if he worked a 48- 
hour week at the minimum wage; $75 a 
month was equal to 35.4 percent of aver- 
age U.S. monthly earnings as deter- 
mined by the Department of Labor. In 
addition to the $75 a month, the vet- 
eran in 1948 received up to $500. to cover 
tuition costs. Five hundred dollars in 
1948 was enough to cover tuition costs 
at all public schools in the country and 
at 89 percent of all private colleges. The 
World War II veteran also had addi- 
tional advantages, like special low-cost 
housing, and an abundance of full- and 
part-time jobs. 

The Veterans’ Administration claims 
that the Vietnam veteran, on the average 
is better off than his World War II 
counterpart, that the Vietnam vet actu- 
ally has more education dollars. This 
claim, however, is flatly contradicted by 
last year’s Educational Testing Service 
report prepared for the VA. It is also 
contradicted by a report prepared by the 
National League of Cities/U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, which points out that 
the VA bases its computations on the 
Consumer Price Index, “which clearly 
understates the value of 1948 (GI Bill) 
dollars.” This report goes on to illus- 
trate that if we in the Congress had used 
the Consumer Price Index to determine 
today’s minimum wage, we would have 
taken 1948's 40 cents an hour and raised 
it to 84 cents an hour. In reality, recog- 
nizing the actual cost of things today 
and the 200-percent rise in the cost of 
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living since 1948, Congress raised the 
minimum wage to $2.30 an hour. Other 
reports contend that even using the VA’s 
figures, it is clear that the Vietnam vet- 
eran has $1,500 less than his World War 
II counterpart received. 

If the problems with the current GI 
bill were simply a matter of benefits that 
were too low, Congress could solve the 
problem by simply continuing to enact 
increases in the monthly subsistence al- 
lowance. But the problem is not merely 
one of inadequate benefits; the GI bill 
contains inherent, major inequities that 
discriminate against educationally disad- 
vantaged veterans and veterans who live 
in high-cost tuition States. 

The Educational Testing Service re- 
port, cited earlier, concluded that the 
single most important factor determin- 
ing whether a vet uses his GI benefits is 
the State in which he resides. There are 
hundreds of thousands of veterans liv- 
ing in States where public education 
wears a high price tag who simply can- 
not afford to take advantage of the GI 
bill because their monthly subsistence al- 
lowance does not begin to cover initial 
tuition costs. The ETS report and studies 
conducted by the National League of Cit- 
ies/U.S. Conference of Mayors and the 
American Association of .Junior and 
Community Colleges agree that the pres- 
ent GI bill does not provide equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all veterans. 
The National League of Cities’ report 
commented: 

While the draft ignored state lines, for 
many veterans the GI Bill stops at theirs 
. . . Because of a factor over which the 
veteran lacks control—the tuition structure 
of his state—some will in practical effect 
have no GI Bill. 


All of these reports pointed out the 
discrepancy in tuition charges at public 
institutions in such States as California 
and Texas, compared to States like New 
York and Pennsylvania which dictates 
whether a veteran will be able to use his 
GI benefits. The league’s report il- 
lustrated: 

A veteran can attend San Francisco State 
and spend only 19.2% of his GI Bill for edu- 
cation. He’s left with $1600 for subsistence or 
$178 per month. A veteran from the same 
company may have returned to Buffalo, New 
York, where he will have to spend $1116 for 
education leaving him with $96 per month 
for subsistence. As a result, 41.4% of Cali- 
fornia’s veterans have used the GI Bill to 
attend college or junior college, and only 
22.3% of New York's vets have done so. 


All reports indicate that the GI bill 
is most accessible to veterans living in 
low cost tuition States who seek a col- 
lege education. Those who seem to bene- 
fit least from the GI bill are, unfortu- 
nately, educationally disadvantaged vet- 
erans who stand most in need of educa- 
tional assistance. The majority of Viet- 
nam veterans had a high school or less 
than high school education. With the 
skills these veterans learned in service, 
many of them were ideal candidates to 
pursue a vocational or technical training 
upon their return to civilian life. In ad- 
dition, America’s job outlook was much 
brighter in the vocational and technical 
fields, with about 60 percent of this coun- 
try’s employment opportunities being in 
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pation rates indicate that these veterans 
are not taking advantage of their GI 
benefits, and reports seem to confirm 
that the problem lies with the GI bill it- 
self, The George Washington University’s 
report asserted: 

The lower participation rates of the de- 
ficiently educated ... in the GI Bill may 
. «. reflect a bias inherent in the legislation. 

The law fayors those attending college as 


compared with those participating in tech- 
nical or vocational training. 


This report and others pointed to the 
discrepancy in the fact that a veteran 
attending college can receive full-time 
benefits—$270 a month—with as little 
as a 12 to 14 hour course load, while a 
veteran pursuing vocational training 
generally must attend courses 25 to 30 
hours a week to qualify for the same 
amount of benefits. Thus, the veteran in 
the vocational training program has con- 
siderably less time to augment his GI 
benefits with part-time work. This 
obstacle to having sufficient funds to go 
to school is compounded by the shortage 
of low cost, quality vocational and tech- 
nical training programs. In fact, 50 per- 
cent of the veterans pursuing vocational 
training enrolled in correspondence 
courses which too often have become 
synonymous with a “ripoff” of the vet- 
eran. Over half of the vets who enroll 
in correspondence courses never finish 
the course largely because the course in 
reality does not live up to the expecta- 
tions created by those promoting it. 

There are many problems with the GI 
bill that cannot be corrected simply by 
increasing the level of benefits. For in- 
stance, the GI education program does 
not provide adequate vocational and 
educational counseling to veterans, a 
problem which is supported by the fact 
that half of all veterans in school feel 
they are in the wrong education pro- 
gram, Of all those veterans who failed 
to complete correspondence courses, over 
half said that they would have chosen 
a different program of education had 
they been aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in a correspondence program. 
Another problem, which was recently 
pointed out in a Jack Anderson column, 
is that there are some veterans who 
literally take advantage of the GI bill, 
by using it as supplemental income, not 
as readjustment assistance, while there 
are many more vets who stand in great 
need of education assistance, yet cannot 
afford to use the GI bill. This does not 
only apply to educationally disadvan- 
taged veterans, but as well, to married 
vets who find it virtually impossible to 
finish their education and at the same 
time support a family. 

Mr. Speaker, virtually all of the re- 
ports that have been done on the GI bill 
indicate that new legislative approaches 
are needed to make more effective use 
of the GI bill. Simply authorizing more 
money by increasing subsistence levels is 
not the answer because that does not 
respond to the biases and disparities in- 
herent in the law. I am, therefore, intro- 
ducing today three pieces of legislation 
that are designed to upgrade the GI bill, 
to make it possible for more veterans 
to make productive use of the GI bill in 
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@ fiscally responsible fashion. These 
measures do not represent new spending 
programs, but rather reforms of an ex- 
isting program to make it more effective 
and to insure more efficient use of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

The first measure I am introducing 
will provide a tuition supplement to vet- 
erans for a part of tuition costs that ex- 
ceed the national average. This bill is a 
revised, and I feel improved, version of 
legislation that I introduced last year 
with 70 House cosponsors and of a meas- 
ure that was sponsored in the Senate by 
40 Senators. This measure, like its pred- 
ecessors, is designed to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for veterans, regard- 
less of the State in which they reside by 
closing the gap in the “buying power” 
of GI dollars in States with high tuition 
costs. My bill allows the VA to determine 
the national public school tuition aver- 
age, which is presently, according to the 
VA, $482. All veterans would pay up to 
this average. The first $700 above the 
average would be picked up by the VA; 
40 percent of the next $1,000 would be 
paid by the VA, for a total VA contribu- 
tion of no more than $1,100. A total VA 
contribution of $1,100 is, I feel, realistic 
when one considers that the $500 tuition 
supplement provided to the World War 
II vet is equivalent in today’s dollars to 
$2,517—according to the VA—over twice 
the amount I am proposing. To guard 
against abuse by the veteran, my bill 
requires that the tuition supplement be 
made in the form of an education 
voucher, which the veteran must turn 
in to his school to be applied against his 
tuition charge. To guard against abuse 
by the school, the bill mandates that no 
veteran can be charged a different tui- 
tion than a nonveteran student for the 
same courses. The sliding scale I have 
instituted in the bill gives some incentive 
to the veteran who is willing and able 
to commit more of his own resources in 
order to attend a higher priced private 
institution; for the most part, however, 
this bill is geared toward the veteran 
attending public colleges and universi- 
ties. In the recent days of testimony 
which the Veterans Affairs Committee 
heard from national veterans organiza- 
tions, virtually every one brought up and 
supported the need for a tuition supple- 
ment. 

The second measure I am introducing 
would provide educational and voca- 
tional counseling to veterans seeking as- 
sistance under the GI bill; it would allow 
for acceleration of monthly educational 
assistance payments to veterans who 
need this type of approach, and it up- 
grades and tightens the criteria for ap- 
proval of nonaccredited courses, includ- 
ing particularly correspondence courses, 
so that neither the veteran nor the tax- 
payer will be taken advantage of by “rip- 
off” entrepreneurs. 

Accelerated entitlement would enable 
a veteran in a full-time program of in- 
struction to receive a greater monthly 
subsistence allowance while reducing his 
total entitlement at æ proportional rate. 
This does not represent a new spending 
program, but rather a more effective 
utilization of an existing entitlement. In 
fact, veterans of WW II were entitled to 
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a total of 48 months of educational as- 
sistance which could be accelerated to 
cover educational costs in excess of $500 
a year. Acceleration of entitlement would 
enable many veterans who are now un- 
able to afford a 2-year vocational or tech- 
nical education to obtain this type of 
training; it would also enable vets whose 
educations were interrupted by military 
service to finish course requirements, and 
thus it would be particularly helpful to 
married vets, who ia the majority of 
cases fall into this category. 

Perhaps the most attractive and im- 
portant aspect of accelerated entitle- 
ment is the contribution it could make 
toward improving the employment pic- 
ture for Vietnam vets. The veterans who 
have been hardest hit by our economic 
crisis have been “blue collar” vets; un- 
employment among young, educationally 
disadvantaged veterans now hover at 
close to 23 percent, according to the most 
recent Department of Labor figures. This 
means that about one-fourth of all Viet- 
nam veterans between the ages of 20 to 
24 are now unemployed. By enabling 
these veterans to afford vocational or 
technical training, which accelerated 
entitlement would do, we are providing 
them with the skills needed to find em- 
ployment; and I mention again that the 
majority of America’s jobs lie in the vo- 
cational and technical fields. 

I have included safeguards to accom- 
pany the accelerated entitlement provi- 
sion to insure that it will benefit those 
veterans who are most in need of the ad- 
ditional assistance which this provision 
would provide. The bill stipulates as well 
that a veteran must be able to attain a 
recognized and predetermined educa- 
tional, vocational or professional objec- 
tive within the time period that benefits 
are accelerated, so that there will not be 
abuse of the provision. By toughening the 
criteria for approval of nonaccredited 
courses, the bill guards against abuse by 
those who in the past have taken advan- 
tage of the veteran and his GI dollars. 
Finally, the bill mandates counseling and 
career guidance for the veteran so that 
we can guard against situations, as in the 
past, where veterans found themselves in 
the wrong education program and thus 
spent their GI benefits unwisely and in- 
effectively, to both their own and the 
taxpayer’s detriment. 

Finally, I am reintroducing my bill to 
end the inequity in last year’s GI bill 
whereby the 9-month extension of en- 
titlement was restricted to undergrad- 
uate work only. Joining me in introduc- 
ing this measure is my distinguished col- 
league from New York (Mr. Kocn) with 
whom I introduced last year’s bill as well. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank him for his untiring support for 
ending this inequity. Our bill would ex- 
tend the maximum entitlement to edu- 
cational assistance to 45 months, remoy- 
ing the restriction on undergraduate 
work only; our bill would enable vets to 
pursue graduate work if they so desire. 
The undergraduate restriction imposed 
last year is recognized by all veterans’ 
organization, educators and a bipartisan 
bloc of Congress as simply unrealistic in 
terms of the education needed in today’s 
job market. It makes no sense to try to 
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save money in the short run, as was the 
intent of last year’s restriction, when an 
unrestricted extension of entitlement 
would significantly increase the earnings 
capabilities and productivity of the Viet- 
nam vet, and thus meaningfully increase 
economic growth in the long term. 

Mr.. Speaker, I stress my belief that 
these measures will not only aid the Viet- 
nam veteran, but as well, aid in this Na- 
tion’s economic recovery. The unemploy- 
ment rate for Vietnam vets consistently 
novers well above the national unem- 
ployment figure. An effective GI bill is 
a very real means of providing millions 
of men and women with the skills, train- 
ing and education needed to obtain em- 
ployment and contribute to the growth 
of our economy. For example, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service estimates that 
the $14 billion that we invested in the 
World War II GI bill was returned six 
times over in increased tax revenues. 
That kind of input into the economy is 
what we need today, and with an effec- 
tive GI bill, I think we can realize that 
goal. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to remind my colleagues that next week 
this Nation will observe Memorial Day, a 
day on which we pay tribute to the men 
and women who died serving the coun- 
try. Some 56,000 men died in Vietnam; 
what greater tribute can be paid to their 
memory than by recognizing and repay- 
ing the debt we have to those who fought 
by their side? 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE ALAMO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ), is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, each 
year in April we have a fiesta in San An- 
tonio in celebration of Texas independ- 
ence. 

One of the traditional events which 
occurs during Fiesta Week in San An- 
tonio is the annual pilgrimage to the 
Alamo. 

This year Lt. Gen. Allen M. Burdett, 
Jr, commander, U.S. 5th Army, gave a 
speech at the Alamo which I would like 
to share w*th you and other Members of 
this body. The speech by General Bur- 
dett is, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. ALLEN M., BURDETT, JE; 
COMMANDER, 5TH U.S, ARMY, AT THE PIL- 
GRIMAGE TO THE ALAMO 
Thank you, Mr. Gorman, Mrs. Aniol—Dis- 

tinguished Guests—Daughters of the Repub- 

lic of Texas—Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On> cannot stand here, at this most hal- 
lowed spot in Texas, wthout sensing and feel- 
ing the purpose of commitment and the 
meaning of sacrifice. Here 186 men stood, 
fought, and died—that others, as yet unborn, 
might live, free of tyranny. 

Those defenders of the Alamo began their 
heroic stand one hundred and thirty-nine 
years ago. They were not here because of 
bravado—nor did they stay because it was 
their job to fight and die. They were here 
because they believed that man should haye 
the right to choose his own destiny—and 
they stayed because of their commitment to 
that ideal. 

Those heroes came from all over the globe 
to make history here—they represented at 
least nineteen states and six foreign coun- 
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tries—they vividly demonstrated that the 
loye of freedorm knows no bounds. 

Interestingly enough, history tells us that 
most of those who died here had been in 
Texas for less than a year. They were the 
epitome of that long line of militiamen and 
citizen-soldiers who have always come from 
far and wide to rise to America’s defense in 
time of need. 

Some of them were professional soldiers, 
such as Colonel William B. Travis .. . Ser- 
geant Major Hiram Williamson . . . Lieuten- 
ant James B. Bonham .. . Sergeant John 
MacGregor . . . and Private Purdy Reyn- 
olds. Others were already renowned even be- 
fore they came here—such as Jim Bowie and 
Davy Crockett. But many of them were just 
plain, common men... men with wives 
and children ...men with farms and ranches 
that needed tending , . . men weary of war, 
but not of the quest for liberty... . 

Men like Isaac Millsaps, with seven chil- 
dren and a blind wife... young men like six- 
teen-year-old Johnny Kellog . .. or the three 
Taylor brothers—George, Edward, and 
Jabes—-who were just eighteen, twenty, and 
twenty-two. 

Yes, they were here by choice—and by 
choice they stayed and gave their lives. Leg- 
end has it that Colonel Travis drew a line on 
the ground with his sword, and they all 
stepped over it indicating their determina- 
tion to remain and fight. We can't swear to 
the accuracy of that legend, but we do know 
that each of those Alamo defenders had 
“crossed a line” in his own heart. 

Throughout history men have had to cross 
such lines, and we pray that God will hasten 
the day when so painful a choice will never 
again be required: But at the same time, I 
know you join me in thanking God that, 
so long as we must, we have men like the 
men of the Alamo to answer the call. 

We honor those defenders not just for their 
heroic stand, but also for the fruits of their 
sacrifice. Because we remember the Alamo, 
we can also remember San Jacinto, So, be- 
cause of their brave stand, because it led to 
Texas freedom, and because their saga repre- 
sents one of the most glorious pages of 
American history, we deem it a privilege to 
salute those magnificent sons of liberty 
whose deeds will always be recalled as long 
as men love freedom, . . . Remember the 
Alamo! 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT IMPLE- 
MENTATION ACT OF 1975 AND 
THE FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
introduced the First Amendment Imple- 
mentation Act of 1975, H.R. 7227 a bill 
which would strengthen the objectives of 
the first amendment insofar as. radio 
and television broadcasting. Under its 
provisions, the fairness doctrine would 
be repealed so that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would no 
longer have control over the content of 
media broadcasting. In addition, the 
equal time regulations of the FCC 
would be eliminated. 

Iam pleased to announce, Mr. Speaker, 
that 10 cosponsors have joined me in 
filing the First Amendment Implementa- 
tion Act. They include Mr. EILBERG of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Fraser of Minnesota, 
Mr. Hicks of Washington, Mr. McDONALD 
of Georgia, Mrs. Meyner of New Jersey, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MOSHER 
of Ohio, Mr. Stark of California, Mr. 
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Syms of Idaho, and Mr. Won Pat of 
Guam, 

In recent years, this country’s first 
amendment rights have been seriously 
abridged by what is known as the fair- 
ness doctrine, a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission regulation calling for 
the balanced presentation of issues in 
television and radio broadcasting. De- 
spite the doctrine’s praiseworthy ration- 
ale, however, the fairness doctrine can- 
not be justified under the dictates of the 
first amendment. It is repealed in my 
bill because it represents an unconstitu- 
tional incursion into the rights of the 
press. 

The fairness doctrine was not form- 
ally enunciated by the FCC until 1949. 
At that time it was adopted as part of an 
FCC report upholding the right of broad- 
cast licensees to editorialize. The new 
policy was not designed to repress the 
expression of differing views, but to stim- 
ulate the multiplicity of opinions. In 
1959, the doctrine was further expanded 
statutorily when Congress amended the 
1934 Communications Act. The amend- 
ment required broadcast licensees “to 
afford reasonable opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of conflicting views on issues of 
public importance.” The reasoning be- 
hind the legislation was that the air is 
public, and the public should have access 
to broadcast facilities using its airways. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is significant 
to note that Senator ProxMIRE was one 
of the leading proponents of the amend- 
ment which statutorily enacted the fair- 
ness doctrine. He, like many others, sin- 
cerely believed that the public was in 
need of such protection. Yet Senator 
PROXMIRE is now one of the prime spon- 
sors in the Senate of legislation to repeal 
the doctrine. The Senator understands 
the danger of tampering with the first 
amendment, as this sort of action can 
only serve to lead to a dimunition of an 
individual's personal liberties. 

THE FAIRNESS DOCTRINE AND THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT 

Over the years this country has wit- 
nessed the fragility of our first amend- 
ment traditions. In the Constitution 
there is no question as to the meaning 
and intent of the first amendment. It 
rings out clearly, directing that the Con- 
gress “make no law—abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” 

The enactment of the fairness doc- 
trine is an excellent example of the sub- 
tle abridgement process which all too 
often takes place. Our governmental 
leaders often come to believe that the 
interests of Government and those of the 
first amendment are in conflict. From 
the standpoint of the fairness doctrine, 
there is a feeling that the broadcast me- 
dia may be too powerful, too irresponsi- 
ble, or too controlled by special interests 
to exercise first amendment rights. 

The fairness and balance rationale of 
the doctrine has such great appeal on 
the surface that even the Supreme Court 
has upheld its existence. In its Red Lion 
decision, the Court proclaimed that— 

The licensee has no constitutional right 
. . . to monopolize a radio frequency of his 
fellow citizens. 


Red Lion has become the enabling act 
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of the fairness doctrine, transforming 
an ethic of fairness into a rigid law sup- 
ported by the Judiciary. 

The Red Lion decision is in distinct 
contrast with a later decision by the Su- 
preme Court in the Miami Herald case. 
There, the Supreme Court ruled in 1974 
that a Florida statute enforcing a right 
of reply to newspaper articles critical of 
public persons or policies was unconsti- 
tutional. Chief Justice Burger held that 
Government regulation in this area was 
irreconcilable with the guarantees of a 
free press. Consequently, Mr. Speaker, 
what we have is a situation in which the 
newspapers need grant no right of reply 
to editorial policies, while the broadcast 
media must provide such a forum. 

The fiction of distinguishing the news- 
paper press and the broadcast media is 
now recognized by the courts. But even 
the Supreme Court in Red Lion recog- 
nized that the distinction might be a 
false one. The Court stated in Red Lion: 

If experience with the administration of 
these doctrines indicates that they have the 
net effect of reducing rather than enhanc- 
ing the volume and quality of coverage, there 
will be time enough to reconsider the con- 
stitutional implications. 


I submit that that time has now come. 
In his concurring opinion in CBS against 
the Democratic National Committee, Jus- 
tice William Douglas clearly indicated 
that no distinction is permissible be- 
tween newspapers and the media. Justice 
Douglas wrote: 

My conclusion is that the TV and radio 
stand in the same protected position under 
the first amendment as do newspapers and 
magazines. The philosophy of the Pirst 
Amendment requires that result, for the fear 
that Madison and Jefferson had of govern- 
ment intrusion is perhaps even more relevant 
to TV and radio than it is to newspapers 
and other like publications. 


Justice Douglas went on to say that the 
fairness doctrine has no place in our 
first amendment law. 

What kind of First Amendment would best 
serve our needs as we approach the 21st 
century may be an open question. But the 
old fashion First Amendment that we have 
is the Court's only guideline; and one hard 
and fast principle which it announces is 
that government shall keep its. hands off the 
press, That principle has served us through 
days of calm and eras of strife and I would 
abide by it until a new first amendment is 
adopted. That means, as I view it, that TV 
and radio, as well as the more conventional 
methods for disseminating news, are all in- 
cluded in the concept of “press” as used in 
the First Amendment and therefore are en- 
titled to live under the laissez faire regime 
which the First Amendment sanctions. 


As Justice Douglas has indicated, there 
is no justifiable basis for distinguishing 
the newspapers from the media insofar 
as the application of the first amendment 
is concerned, While technical arguments 
have been made over the years to justify 
the distinction, they can no longer jus- 
tify this serious abridgement of first 
amendment rights. 

THE PERVASIVE CHILLING EFFECT OF THE 
DOCTRINE 

The application of the fairness doc- 
trine to the broadcast media does not 
raise mere academic questions or discus- 
sion. The effect of the doctrine has a 
peryasiye chilling effect which is felt 
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nalism, hindering the true exercise of 
first amendment rights. Because of 
throughout radio and television jour- 
their prior experience with the fairness 
doctrine, the media is often unwilling to 
take risks in airing a program or docu- 
mentary which might bring the fairness 
doctrine into play. 

Unfortunately, this means that not 
only are broadcasters hindered, but the 
American public is prevented from be- 
ing exposed to a true diversity of view- 
points. Rather than guaranteeing fair- 
ness, the doctrine is most often respon- 
sible for guaranteeing blandness to the 
viewers or listeners in their exposure to 
radio and television. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the most famous 
example of the fairness doctrine in ac- 
tion is found in the FCC's refusal to re- 
new the license of radio station 
WXUR in Media, Pa. This station 
was under the control of the Rev. Carl 
McIntire, a fundamentalist preacher 
who insisted on devoting a substantial 
amount of time to the teaching of his 
religious beliefs. The FCC claimed that 
WXUR failed to adhere to the fairness 
doctrine in its fundamentalist orienta- 
tion, and therefore revoked its license to 
operate. Although I may not be a fol- 
lower of Reverend MciIntire’s, I strongly 
support his right to operate WXUR and 
the programing which he wants to of- 
fer. To hold otherwise represents a seri- 
ous incursion into the area of thoughts 
and ideas where the Government may 
not inject itself. 

The revocation of WXUR'’s license is 
an egregious case, but many other ex- 
amples can be pointed to in indicating 
a need for the Doctrine’s repeal. A tele- 
vision station in Spokane, Wash., KREM, 
was accused of violating the fairness 
doctrine by failing to provide sufficient 
air time to Spokane citizens who pro- 
posed a local bond issue. The complaint 
was eventually decided in KREM’s favor, 
but in the meantime, the station had 
to spend some 480 work hours of execu- 
tive and supervisory time satisfying the 
FCC that it had indeed been fair on the 
bond issue. The legal bill of $20,000 pre- 
sented a heavy burden to the station. 

The NEC television network was also 
involved in a protracted legal struggle 
with the FCC after the airing of its docu- 
mentary “Pensions: The Broken Prom- 
ise.” The documentary won four awards, 
ineluding the prestigious Peabody Award 
for Public Service in Television and a 
certificate of merit presented by the 
American Bar Association. The FCC, 
however, cited the program for its lack 
of a balanced presentation, and the en- 
suing legal struggle required two years 
of manpower and expense culminating in 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There, NBC finally 
won its case, and the Commission’s de- 
cision was overturned. 

One final example which I would like 
to cite involved a CBS series entitled 
“The Loyal Opposition.” The program 
was contemplated as a periodic series 
featuring leaders of the party out of 
power presenting views contrasting with 
those of the President. After the first 
broadcast, however, featuring Demo- 
cratic National Committee Chairman 
Larry O’Brien, the Republican National 
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Committee filed a fairness ‘complaint. 
The FCC upheld the complaint and or- 
dered CBS to provide free time to the 
Republicans. CBS appealed, and the re- 
sult was 14 months and tens of thousands 
of dollars in legal expenses expended be- 
fore the Court of Appeals finally reversed 
the FCC and vindicated the network. In 
view of the difficulties which resulted, 
however, CBS abandoned “The Loyal 
Opposition” program. 

The chilling effect which these exam- 
ples present, Mr. Speaker, represents a 
basic threat to network broadcasting. As 
one official at WCBS-TV in New York 
has said, “There are enough pressures 
in the business; who needs troubles from 
the FCC?” The profit motive still un- 
derlies the operations of media broad- 
casting, and network executives can be 
easily led to feel, “Let's skip this one, let’s 
not make waves, let’s stay out of trou- 
ble.” An NBC reporter summed up the 
current situation quite well: 

Even if we win, you can be sure that the 
next time someone comes up with an idea 
for a tough expose, the brass is going to 
think quite a while before it gives us the 
go-ahead, and then they'll probably impose 
their own “Fairness Doctrine” on us. 


Even if the broadcast executives de- 
cide to throw caution to the winds and 
to proceed with a controversial program, 
the chilling effect also extends down to 
the reporters who are involyed in the 
particular piece. Richard Salant, presi- 
dent of CBS News, described— 

A constant fear that somebody down the 
line—reporters or producers or somebody— 
will think “Gee, we've caused such head- 
aches to management, or to ourselves, in 
having to dig out all this stuff, when the 
lawyers come around, I'll play it easy.” 


Salant has even sent a memorandum 
to his news staff telling them that he 
considered self-censorship a “high 
crime.” But even aside from the threat 
which the fairness doctrine imposes, 
Salant also indicated that it serves as a 
shield for some broadcasters who want 
to duck hard investigative reporting. “I 
am persuaded, but obviously cannot yet 
prove that the brooding on the presence 
of the fairness doctrine does indeed af- 
fect the state of mind of some reporters, 
some editors, some news executive,” be- 
cause they realize that their stories, no 
matter how truthful or valid, may bring 
on FCC complaints. For reporters as well 
as broadcasting executives, the chilling 
effect is omnipresent. 

Serious disclosures within recent 
months with regard to White House in- 
volvement in the FCC’s operations give 
pause for further worries and strengthen 
my feeling that the fairness doctrine 
must be abolished. In a taped statement 
of President Nixon speaking to H. R. 
Haldeman and John Dean, dated Sep- 
tember 15, 1970, Nixon said: 

The main, main thing is the Post is going 
to have damnable, damnable problems out of 
this one. They have a television station . . . 
and they're going to have to get it renewed. 

The use of White House pressure in 
the Federal Communication Commis- 
sion’s operations was not unique to the 
Nixon Presidency. It has just been re- 
vealed that both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson used the fairness 
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doctrine as well in attempting to bring 
about certain ends. President Kennedy 
used the fairness doctrine to require 
equal time for his side of the story on 
the ratification of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty with the Soviet Union. It was felt 
by Kennedy that the treaty was being 
jeopardized by right-wing commenta- 
tors who denounced it and argued 
against its ratification. Kennedy and 
the Democratic National Committee also 
used the fairness doctrine to counter 
right-wing critics who were backing the 
candidacy of Barry Gotpwater for 
President. As one Kennedy lieutenant 
disclosed: 

Our massive strategy was to use the Fair- 
ness Doctrine to challenge and harass the 
right-wing broadcasters and hope that the 
challenges would be so costly to them that 
they would be inhibited, and decide it was 
tod expensive to continue. 


Political involvement in the fairness 
doctrine cannot be ignored when we 
consider the chilling effect and the pos- 
sible dangers involved in the fairness 
doctrine. The Government influence 
should not present so as to encourage or 
discourage broadcasters from the prob- 
ing, hard-hitting journalism which is in 
the public interest, but possibly conflicts 
with the doctrine. In view of the many 
hair-splitting decisions which must be 
made to implement the regulations, 
there is no alternative other than simply 
eliminating the doctrine. 


THE FALLACY OF THE SCARCITY THEORY 


The most widely accepted justification 
today for the fairness doctrine is the 
scarcity of telecommunications outlets, 
and therefore, the scarcity of frequency 
bands available to the citizenry. The key 
to the scarcity theory is that with the 
limited number of frequencies the Gov- 
ernment must carefully regulate those 
broadcasters who are granted licenses. 
Today, however, there is serious doubt as 
to whether the scarcity of broadcast fre- 
quencies exists. The emergence of cable 
TV, the perfection of UHF technology, 
and the more efficient usage of the VHF 
broadcast spectrum promise an end to 
the scarcity of broadcast. frequencies. 

When one considers the actual facts 
insofar as the number of radio and TV 
stations as opposed to newspapers, the 
fallacy of the scarcity theory is clearly 
revealed. The FCC speaks in terms of 
scarcity, and yet there are far more 
broadcasting stations than newspapers, 
although newspapers are not regulated 
in the least. As of December 31, 1974, 
there were 7,785 radio stations on the air 
and 952 TV stations, serving nearly every 
part of the country. Yet as of January 1, 
1971, daily newspapers totaled only 
1,749. To this fact must be added our 
current technological capability which 
allows eyen more stations to be added 
to the broadcast spectrum. 

In the future, we can look forward to 
fewer rather than more daily newspapers. 
On the other hand, just speaking in 
terms of the television market, it is pre- 
dicted that in perhaps 10 years it will be 
possible to provide to the television 
viewer 400 channels. With the possibili- 
ties for cable television, the scarcity 
theory surely must fall. 

Under the scarcity rationale, the Gov- 
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ernment argues that the broadcast media 
must be regulated to encourage a diver- 
sity of ideas to counteract the scarcity of 
frequencies. But from the above statis- 
tics and our own common knowledge, it 
can readily be seen that there is no evi- 
dence of a deficiency of diversity in the 
media—uniless we consider the deficien- 
cies which the fairness doctrine creates. 
Radio and television stations are much 
more competitive than newspapers in 
terms of numbers and accessibility inso- 
far as ownership. It is markedly easier to 
start a radio or television station than a 
newspaper. In view of these quantitative 
and qualitative differences, the scarcity 
theory can no longer be upheld. 

CONCLUSION: THE FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 

BE ABOLISHED 

The fairness doctrine is inappropri- 
ately named. Its regulations do not maxi- 
mize fairness, but rather, the abridg- 
ment of the first amendment. As Judge 
David L. Bazelon has stated, the exer- 
cise of power over speech has led the 
Government knee-deep into the regula- 
tion of expression. And that, we have al- 
ways assumed, is forbidden by the first 
amendment. The Supreme Court has so 
held, time and time again. 

At present, the fairness doctrine is 
leading to a diminution of the press’s 
role as an information provider. The free 
flow of information is absolutely essential 
to self government and to a democracy 
as a whole. A government which can 
dictate what is fair reporting can largely 
control information to the public in a 
manner which subverts this self-govern- 
ment, As we have learned, in order to 
keep our Government alive and vibrant, 
the press must be available to criticize 
the Government, to make its views freely 
known, and to publish its opinions in a 
forthright manner. The fairness doc- 
trine is a hindrance to all of these pur- 
suits. It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have filed the First Amendment 
Implementation Act of 1975. I feel that 
this legislation is needed to correct an 
artificial distinction which has been pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and erroneously en- 
dorsed by the Congress. 

It is true that the repeal of the Doc- 
trine could result in some abuses. But 
then again, such abuses can be tolerated 
when we are defending the principles of 
an axiom as important as the first 
amendment. Chief Justice Warren Bur- 
ger has conceded that both newspaper 
and broadcast editors can and do abuse 
the powers which are accorded to them 
through the Constitution, yet he argues 
that this is no reason to deny this dis- 
cretion. As Burger says: 

Calculated risks of abuse are taken in 
order to preserve higher values. 


Here we clearly do have a case of high- 
er values, and it is for this reason that 
I so strongly urge the Congress to take 
action to repeal the fairness doctrine. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, I would now like to insert the 
actual text of the First Amendment Im- 
plementation Act of 1975: 

ELR. 7227 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

SECTION 1, (a) This Act may be cited as 
the “First Amendment Implementation Act 
of 1975". 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to recog- 
nize and confirm the applicability of and 
to strengthen and further the objectives of 
the first amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States by removing statutory and 
regulatory restrictions on broadcasters oper- 
ating under the Communications Act of 1934. 
DEFINITION OF PUBLIC INTEREST, CONVENIENCE, 

AND NECESSITY 

Sec. 2, Section 309 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this part, effective on and after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection for the 
purposes of this part, the term ‘public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity’ shall not 
be construed to give the commission juris- 
diction to require the proyision of broadcast 
time to any person or persons or for the 
expression of any viewpoint or viewpoints 
or otherwise to exercise any power, super- 
vision, control, influence, comment, or re- 
view, elther directly or indirectly, over the 
content or schedule of any program or any 
other material broadcast by licensees, except 
where the broadcast of such material is 
otherwise prohibited by law.”’. 

REPEAL OF LICENSE OR CONSTRUCTION PERMIT 
REVOCATION POWER RELATING TO FACILITIES 
FOR CANDIDATES FOR FEDERAL PUBLIC OFFICE 
Sec. 3. Section 312(a) of the Communica- 

tions Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 

“or” at the end of clause (5), striking out 

the semicolon and “or” at the end of clause 

(6) and inserting in lieu thereof a period, 

and striking out clause (7). 

REPEAL OF SECTION 315 RELATING TO FACILITIES 

FOR CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 

Sec. 4. Section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is repealed. 

RECOGNITION OF APPLICATION OF RIGHT OF FREE 

PRESS 

Sec. 5. Section 326 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is amended by inserting after 
“speech” the following: “or the right of free 
press” and by striking the period after“com- 
munication” and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma and “including the right of a radio 
station to determine the schedule of its 
programs and the content of its programs. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
require the provision of broadcasting time 
to any person or persons.”. 

REPEAL OF PROHIBITION OF POLITICAL EDITORIALS 
Sec. 6. Section 399 of the Communications 

Act of 1934 is repealed. 


THE CORPORATE CITIZENSHIP AND 
COMPETITION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr, JAMES V. STANTON) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, in an attempt to alleviate the severe 
economic distress that plagues us in 
1975, I propose for the consideration of 
Congress a new piece of legislation—the 
Corporate Citizenship and Competition 
Act. The bill I introduce goes to the heart 
of what is wrong with the great indus- 
tries on which our Nation thrives, or 
should be thriving. The legislation is 
aimed at providing: 

A new start for the American econ- 
omy, giving it a push in the direction 
ire free enterprise ought to be taking 


A new start to end the stalemate in 
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our war against monopolies, through a 
law arming us with rapid-firing legal 
weapons. 

A new start in the campaign against 
high prices and inflation, based on the 
simple law of supply and demand, 

A new start for honest. competition, 
ending the “sweetheart” rivalry of in- 
dustrial giants who offer us products 
virtually identical in price and quality. 

A new start for the corporate system, 
making the grant of “personhood” to 
mammoth companies contingent on ac- 
countability to the people. 

A new start toward assuring full em- 
ployment in a healthy economy—an 
economy made strong by a new genera- 
tion of corporate entities who succeed 
not by swallowing the competition, 
growing fat and incredibly bureaucratic 
in the process, but rather because they 
are lean and enterprising and capable 
of adapting quickly to the challenges of 
1975. 

The Corporate Citizenship and Compe- 
tition Act would achieve these goals by 
mandating change and reform in four 
major areas. First, it would require cer- 
tain corporations—the 100 or so larg- 
est—to obtain Federal charters in addi- 
tion to the State charters they now pos- 
sess. Second, the bill would make a di- 
rect assault on monopoly power by re- 
structuring industries—such as autos, 
oil, and steel—in which real competi- 
tion has been lacking. The restructuring 
would occur as giant corporations spin- 
off subsidiaries and other appendages, 
giving birth to rival companies in an en- 
vironment where the interests of labor, 
stockholders, dealers, consumers, and 
other interested parties are protected. 
Third, the bill would make it necessary 
for federally chartered corporations to 
be less secretive about their operations, 
in areas where the public has a legitimate 
interest, and to provide information nec- 
essary for the enforcement of this act. 
Fourth, the bill would strengthen exist- 
ing laws against interlocking director- 
ates. 

We need this broad program because 
our antitrust laws are outmoded and in- 
efficient. Nearly everyone in politics and 
the scholarly community agrees with this 
proposition. Fortunately, the White 
House and the Justice Department have 
started to emphasize strong antitrust en- 
forcement as a weapon against inflation. 
This bill will strengthen the hand of the 
administration. 

Iam proposing, Mr. Speaker, that Con- 
gress take these actions in keeping with 
the mandate of the Constitution that 
vests in the legislative branch the re- 
sponsibility to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce. Adoption of this bill 
would serve notice that our elected Con- 
gress, representing the people, is taking 
yet another step in these troubled times 
to carry out its obligations, leading the 


way for the executive and judicial 
branches. 

Small business has everything to 
gain—and nothing to fear—from this 
legislation, Mr. Speaker. Even medium- 
size corporations and a majority of the 
very large companies are not targets. 
Rather, attention is focused, primarily, 
on oligopolists in the three industries al- 
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ready named and, secondarily, on those 
supercorporations whose annual sales 
exceed $2 billion, if at least half of these 
sales are derived from manufacturing or 
mining. According to the May 1975 issue 
of Fortune magazine, about 100 indus- 
trial giants could be expected to meet 
this test. I ask that this list be placed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Because of the length and detail of 
this presentation, Mr. Speaker, I include 
an outline of what is to follow in the 
Recorp at this point, to provide a frame- 
work for the supporting material. The 
outline follows: 

I. Federal Charters: 
Citizenship 

A. Corporations as a Rival of Free Govern- 
ment 

B. Foundations of Corporate Powers 

1. “Personhood” 

2. State Chartering 

3. Oligopoly 

Il. The Need 
dustries 

A. Dimensions of Economic Concentration 

B. Economic Concentration and Inflation 

C. Economic Concentration and Ineffi- 
ciency 

D. Failure of Existing Antitrust Laws 

1. Lack of Consistent Enforcement 

2. Inadequacy of the Laws 

3. Need for New Legal Weaponry 

II. Dissolving the Joint Monopolies 

A. Congress as the Jury 

B. The Federal Corporate Chartering Com- 
mission 

C. Deadlines for Action 

IV. Target for Deconcentration 

. The Automobile Industry 
. The Oil Industry 
C: The Steel Industry 
. Other Industries 
Tire: 


A New Corporate 


to Restructure Basic In- 


. D>-+kfas* cereals 
. Electric Lamps 
5. Telephones 
. Sundry Other Industries 
. Obligations of Federally Chartered Cor- 
porations 
A. Disclosure 
1. Product Line Reporting 
2. Intercorporate Stock Ownership 
3. Corporate Income Tax returns 
4. Affirmative Action Program on Public 
Information 
B. Interlocking Directorates 
VI. Penalties and Enforcement 
VIL. Continuing Studies 
I. FEDERAL CHARTERS: A NEW CORPORATE 
CITIZENSHIP 
A. CORPORATIONS AS A RIVAL OF FREE 
GOVERNMENT 
Mr. Speaker, some two decades back 
this Congress was told that the General 
Motors Corp. was sort of an alter ego of 
the United States of America. Anything 
that is good for the company was said to 
be, ipso facto, good for the whole coun- 
try. This wisdom was imparted to us by 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, who headed GM 
at the time.’ “Engine Charlie,” as he has 
known, was accustomed to thinking big. 
He could see only two entities that 
counted for anything, one being the 
Government and the other his corpo- 
ration. It appeared to him that cus- 
tomers of GM, its competitors, its 
workers, the dealers who sold the cars 
and other products—even the people of 


B 
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the United States—had no interests of 
their own that could possibly come into 
conflict with those of GM. 

Now Mr. Wilson was by all accounts a 
sincere and honest man. But some people 
regarded his testimony as a bad joke; we 
keep hearing it tossed around. Yet he 
was not being entirely illogical. While it 
is true that our country spans a con- 
tinent and is involyed in operations 
around the world, the same may be said 
of GM. In fact, this heavyweight 
champion of American corporations is 
more than a match for most govern- 
ments, if not our own. Its sales have 
exceeded the revenues of any foreign 
nation, except the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain And dollar for dollar in 
1968, it took in more than any of the 
States in our Union. GM was No. 4, 
followed by Exxon, Ford, and General 
Electric. In fifth place, grossing only one- 
third as much as GM, was the great State 
of California. As for my own State of 
Ohio, it is no pygmy, of course. Yet it 
weighed in at No. 40, behind General 
Dynamics, on Ralph Nader's list of 
America’s 110 leading public and private 
entities, ranked according to income, 

The incongruity of all this was ap- 
parent even in the time of the distin- 
guished Justice Brandeis of our Supreme 
Court. Writing during the depression, he 
found he had to lay down his law books 
to search for an appropriate figure of 
speech. He described corporate giants as 
“the Frankenstein monster which States 
have created by their corporation laws.” 

I do not believe that this eminent ju- 
rist was stretching the point. A monster 
such as GM is not only capable of turn- 
ing on its master, but in addition, has a 
grant of autonomy from the master that 
enables it to prey on other citizens, as 
well as small companies. Corporate be- 
havior in areas such as pricing, manipu- 
lation of employment, emission of pollut- 
ants, and growth through cannibalistic 
feeding on competitors, in what is euphe- 
mistically called the merger process, are 
in accord with the Frankenstein anology. 
But, Mr. Speaker, if it is unfair or un- 
realistic to swallow the figure of speech 
whole, then it is rather naive as well to 
accept uncritically the romanticism of 
the Wilson doctrine, which merges the 
public interest with the corporate inter- 
est, transforming them into one entity, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 

I say this although I know it is true 
that most corporations are perfectly 
good citizens. Most of us like them be- 
cause they do manufacture products that 
we want to buy. They do create jobs for 
our people; they are sometimes charita- 
ble and public-spirited. And, of course, 
there definitely is a linkage, to a con- 
siderable extent, between their welfare 
as individuals and that of the Nation as 
a whole. It is a fact that our economy 
could not get along without them. But 
none of this, of course, supports the Wil- 
son notion that a corporation, no matter 
how big and. benevolent, can grow to be 
coterminous with the United States. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, instead of an 
identity of interests between our Federal 
Government and the supercorporations, 
we have rivalry between the two, the 
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dynamics of which were described a few 
decades ago in the work, “The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property”: 

The (modern corporation) involves a con- 
centration of power in the economic field 
comparable to the concentration of religious 
power in the medieval church or of political 
power in the national state... . The rise of 
the modern corporation has brought a con- 
centration of economic power which can 
compete on equal terms with the modern 
state—economic power versus political power, 
each strong in its own field * 


At first glance, the proposition that 
private corporations might be in the 
same league as the Federal Government 
appears untenable. The Government 
would seem to be stronger because its 
popular constituency is so broad—em- 
bracing, as it must in a democratic so- 
ciety, the entire population. By contrast, 
the supercorporations have a “popular” 
base that really is reducible to a relative- 
ly small community of stockholders, in 
which effective voting power is not widely 
shared. In fact, even this base narrows as 
stockholders yield control to manage- 
ment—a tight knot of individuals who 
often have incestuous ties with their bus- 
iness cousins on other corporate boards. 

B. FOUNDATIONS OF CORPORATE POWER 


Yet the crowding of big government, 
representing the many, by big business, 
accountable only to the few, does take 
place in the United States. It is remark- 
able that the Government grows because, 
essentially, it has become popular—and 
that the corporations keep pace even 
though they are not popular and not 
trusted. But they do not need approba- 
tion. They thrive without it for three 
basic reasons. First, they get nourish- 
ment from the legal theory that classifies 
them as “persons.” Second, from the mo- 
ment of birth supercorporations are 
richer and stronger than their parent 
because they are chartered not by the 
Federal Government, with whom they 
compare in size, but usually by a dwarf- 
like and impecunious State government. 
Third, the corporate giants enhance their 
individual strength by combining into 
cliques that take over entire industries, 
each one of which is vital to the economy 
of our Nation and the livelihood of our 
people. 

1. “PERSONHOOD” 

The theory of legal personhood has 
translated itself into a public policy. The 
policy has been to treat corporations, 
which in truth are bloodless robots, as 
though they really have an immortal soul 
of their own. Being “people” like us in a 
democratic society, they are vested with 
sovereignty vis-a-vis the government. 
They are entitled to privacy; they are en- 
ee to life; they are entitled to prop- 
erty. 

They cannot be deprived of any of 
these without due process of law. Con- 
fronted with a threat from the Govern- 
ment, which acts as an agent of the peo- 
ple, corporations insist on their “due 
process” rights. Teams of well-paid law- 
yers come to their rescue—more talent 
than the rest of us mere persons can af- 
ford when the Government turns against 


us. 
In the meantime, these artificial per- 
Footnotes at end of article. 
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sons have come into the world by out- 
right buying of their birth certificates— 
the certificates being State charters in 
which the corporate years are not num- 
bered—a grant of immortality. If their 
foothold in the market becomes secure, 
and if they escape being cannibalized in 
the merger process, they survive whole 
generations of real people—including the 
political regimes that sired and protected 
them. Yet, insofar as legal theory is con- 
cerned, these corporate demigods are 
“just folks.” 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that now is a 
time to recall that there has always been 
another school of thought. Justice Bran- 
deis was one of its exponents. In his 
famous dissent in the Liggett Co. against 
Lee case, he observed: 

The difference in power between corpora- 
tions and natural persons is ample basis for 
placing them in different classes. 


He continued: 

Whether the corporation privilege shall be 
granted or withheld is always a matter of 
state policy. If granted, the privilege is con- 
ferred in order to achieve an end which the 
State deems desirable. . . . The reason for 
granting it may be to promote more generally 
the public welfare by providing an instru- 
mentality of business which will facilitate 
the establishment and conduct of new and 
large enterprises deemed of public benefit.‘ 


In other words, Justice Brandeis saw 
corporations, like the Government itself, 
as being permitted to exist for an under- 
lying purpose. This purpose must be not 
merely to serve their own interests. Cor- 
porate operations must also confer some 
advantage on the people. This was a 
principle of cardinal importance which, 
the Justice feared, was being forgotten 
in his time. He continued in his lengthy 
but pungent dissent: 

The prevalence of the corporation in 
America has led men of this generation to 
act, at times, as if the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in corporate form were inherent in the 
citizen. . . . Throughout the greater part of 
our history a different view prevailed. 

Although the value of this instrumentality 
in commerce and industry was fully recog- 
nized, incorporation for business was com- 
monly denied long after it had been freely 
granted for religious, educational and chari- 
table purposes. It was denied because of fear. 
Fear of encroachment upon the liberties and 
opportunities of the individual. Fear of the 
subjection of labor to capital. Fear of mo- 
nopoly. Fear that the absorption of capital 
by corporations, and their perpetual life, 
might bring evils similar to those which 
attended mortmain. ... 

Permission to incorporate for “any lawful 
purpose” was not common until 1875; and 
until that time the duration of corporate 
franchises was generally limited to a period 
of 20, 30, or 50 years. . . . 

The powers which the corporation might 
exercise in out its purposes were 
sparingly conferred and strictly construed. . . 

Size alone gives to giant corporations a 
social significance not attached ordinarily to 
smaller units of private enterprise. Through 
size, corporations ... have become an in- 
stitution which has brought such concentra- 
tion of economic power that so-called private 
corporations are sometimes able to dominate 
the State. ... 

There is a widespread belief that the exist- 
ing unemployment is the result, in large 
part, of the gross inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and income which giant cor- 

tions have fostered; that by the control 


pora 
which the few have exerted through giant 
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rations, individual initiative and effort 
are being paralyzed, creative power impaired 
and human happiness lessened; that the true 
prosperity of our past came not from big 
business, but through the courage, the energy 
and the resourcefulness of small men; that 
only by releasing from corporate control the 
faculties of the unknown many, only by re- 
opening to them the opportunities for lead- 
ership, can confidence in our future be re- 
stored and the existing misery be overcome; 
and that only through participation by the 
many in the responsibilities and determi- 
nations of business, can Americans secure 
the moral and intellectual development 
which is essential to the maintenance of 
liberty. 


And as the Supreme Court observed at 
another time—though the lesson of this 
utterance seems, like the admonition of 
Justice Brandeis, to have gone unheeded: 

The corporation, insofar as it is a legal 
entity, is a creation of the state. It is pre- 
sumed to be incorporated for the benefit of 
the public. .. . Its rights to act as a corpora- 
tion are fully preserved to it so long as it 
obeys the laws of its creation.” 

2. STATE CHARTERING 

The second major reason, Mr. Speaker, 
as I have said, that accounts for the awe- 
some power of supercorporations is the 
manner of their birth. They cause them- 
selves to be born with a silver spoon large 
enough to feed their parent—the parent 
in nearly every case being a State gov- 
ernment hungry for revenue, This hun- 
ger is abated when the incorporators 
buy a charter from the State, that is to 
say a license to do business. 

Now one would think that a company 
operating in all 50 States, possibly even 
involving our country in entangelments 
abroad, would be chartered by the United 
States itself. But not so. The odds are 
close to even that it owes its “person- 
hood” to the State of Delaware. We 
know, of course, with all due respect to 
this tiny, distinguished member of our 
Union, that it specializes in corporate 
pregnancies. But if not Delaware, then 
the odds are fairly good that our busi- 
ness behemoth has been incorporated by 
the equally distinguished, somewhat 
larger State of New Jersey. And if not 
Delaware or New Jersey, then by one of 
their eminent sister States. But not— 
and this is for sure—by the United 
States. 

What is in it for Delaware? The an- 
swer, again with all due respect, Mr. 

, is money. The State derives 
about one-fourth of its income from 
corporation fees and franchise taxes." 
To attract this business—that is to say, 
to assure itself that an incipient corpo- 
ration would not elect another State as 
its parent—Delaware has enacted an 
elaborate code of laws. Reflected in them 
is a permissive parent. In exchange for 
being supported by its progeny, Dela- 
ware will allow corporations, for ex- 
ample, to dispense with shareholders’ 
meetings.® A liberal policy also has been 
adopted with respect to payment of cor- 
porate dividends, restrictions on sales of 
assets, and indemnification of officers 
and directors. The solicitude of the legis- 
lative branch in the State is matched by 
that of its courts: 


Judicial decisions in Delaware illustrate 
that the courts have undertaken to carry out 
the “public policy” of the state and create 
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& “favorable climate” for management. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, fiduciary standards 
and the standards of fairness generally have 
been relaxed, In general, the judicial deci- 
sion can best be reconciled on the basis of a 
desire to foster incorporation in Delaware.” 


Now these corporations have virtually 
no physical assets in Delaware other than 
a set of legal papers, Mr. Speaker. The 
fact is that they would be reduced to 
pyemies, if not ashes, if they were to 
confine their operations to that single 
State. So we might well ask whether it 
is seemly or sensible to have one State 
set standards that, absurdly, become con- 
trolling for the United States as a whole. 
William L. Cary, professor of law at 
Columbia University has observed: 

Delaware decisions have a profound impact 
upon the development of corporation law. 
Furthermore, similar to its influence on 
statutory modernization Delaware's case law 
is cited constantly and relied upon in other 
jurisdictions. Every corporation law casebook 
for students is filled with Delaware decisions 
because it is the state where great companies 
are organized and where there is the most 
corporate experience to draw upon." 


Mr. Speaker, the proposition that the 
Federal Government, not the State gov- 
ernments, ought to charter the com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce 
is not a novel idea. Scholars have traced 
this concept to the Founding Fathers.” 
James Madison, for example, was an 
early proponent. But most delegates at 
the Constitutional Convention backed 
away, fearing the Frankenstein effect of 
a nationally chartered business entity 
and concluding, evidently, that supervi- 
sion by the States would keep corpora- 
tions pared down to size. 

Yet the Federal chartering concept 
kept surfacing at other times in Ameri- 
can history. It had its heyday during the 
Progressive era. As reported in the vol- 
ume, “Corporate Power in America”: 

Between 1903 and 1914, Presidents Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson all voiced support for a 
federal incorporation or licensing scheme in 
their annual messages to Congress; Presi- 
dent Taft had his attorney general, George 
Wichersham, draft a federal licensing bill 
and propose it to Congress in 1911, Mark 
Hanna, William Jennings Bryan, and the U.S 
Industrial Commission fayored it. 

Industrialists Judge Gary, James Dill and 
John D. Rockefeller all fayored versions of 
the idea (to avoid conflicting state laws); 
the Wall Street Journal and National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers both supported it 
in 1908. It was endorsed by the 1904 Demo- 
cratic Platform, the 1908 Republican Plat- 
form, and the 1912 Democratic Platform. 
Twenty different bills were introduced in 
one or both Houses of Congress between 1903 
and 1914. Scholars and politicians favored 
it as a logical way of promoting the public 
interest.“ 


But the chartering proposals were 
sidetracked when the Clayton Antitrust 
and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
were adopted as alternatives in 1914. The 
next and, unfortunately, the last time 
that the proposition received serious con- 
sideration was toward the end of the 
Depression, when Senator Joseph 
O'Mahoney and his Temporary National 
Economic Committee held extensive 
hearings on it. But then World War II 
intervened. 
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By introducing today the Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act, Mr. 
Speaker, I hope to furnish Congress with 
@ new vehicle for reassessment of the 
need for Federal chartering, in the light 
of modern conditions. This bill differs 
markedly from some of the earlier ver- 
sions. 

It does not substitute Federal for State 
charters. Rather, the Federal incorpora- 
tion papers would supplement those is- 
sued by the States. For the most part, we 
would not concern ourselves with what 
any given State requires or does not re- 
quire of its corporate citizens. And there 
would be no attempt to reconcile or 
standardize the varying State criteria. 
We would have another purpose in mind. 
That purpose would be to restore com- 
petition in the marketplace. 

This bill, then, Mr. Speaker, through 
the stratagem of Federal chartering, 
would zero in on those industries where 
there is a concentration of power in too 
few corporations, or where there is 
otherwise a lack of real business rivalry. 
The Federal charter would narrow the 
operational scope of certain supercor- 
porations, causing them to shed some of 
their subsidiaries and sever connections 
that give them a stranglehold in their 
sector of the economy, or on the econ- 
omy as a whole. The result would be to 
make room for the entry of new firms in- 
to the market. 

We must remember we are dealing, 
after all, Mr. Speaker, not with real 
“persons” but with automatons—created 
not by God but by some State. Their 
“lives” are not as precious as ours. It. is 
not murder to dismember them. 

We would take apart the robots for an 
excellent reason— to rearrange the inor- 
ganic building blocks of our economy. 
After all, the corporations are inanimate 
and would feel no pain, In any event, 
we should not concern ourselves with 
artificial persons at a time of real hu- 
man suffering. We cannot afford to pre- 
tend that corporate “persons” are as in- 
violable as we are. It is we, the people, 
who are injured when we keep alive this 
fiction, 

3. OLIGOPOLY 

I turn now, Mr. Speaker, to the third 
reason why supercorporations are able 
to rise to a position from which they 
sometimes tower over government. I re- 
fer to the power that results from their 
chumminess. 

Il, THE NEED TO RESTRUCTURE BASIC INDUSTRIES 
A. DIMENSIONS OF ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION 


Mr. Speaker, despite the antitrust 
laws, there has been a growing concen- 
tration of economic power in this coun- 
try. I venture to say we are aware only 
vaguely of the dimensions of this prob- 
lem. And over the years, we have been 
insensitive to the implications it has for 
a democratic society. A recent estimate is 
that— 


Between one-quarter and one-third of 
American manufacturing occurs in indus- 
tries where four firms control 50% or more 


of domestic output.” 1 


A few years ago Dr. Willard Mueller, 
former chief economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, reported to a con- 
gressional committee: 
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You may recall that I testified in 1965 that 
should postwar trends in aggregate concen- 
tration continue; by 1975 the 200 largest 
manufacturing corporations would control 
% of all the manufacturing assets. Unhap- 
pily, we have reached this level ahead of 
schedule. Today the top 200 already control 
about 234 of all assets held by corporations 
engaged primarily in manufacturing.“ 


Much of this growth has been unna- 
tural—in fact cancerous, if one views 
the American economy as a living or- 
ganism. Tumors are generated by a proc- 
ess called merger, which kills off healthy 
cells in the economy. Between 1962 and 
1968, 110 of Fortune’s top 500 corpora- 
tions were strangled by mergers.” In 1969 
alone, 4,500 companies met this fate. 
Malignancies still are sprouting inside 
the economy—as Caspar W. Weinberger 
observed in congressional testimony 
when he was FTC chairman: Mr. Wein- 
berger warned us: 

A significant trend has developed in the 
quality of firms which are being acquired: 
the substantial proportion of the middie 
range of corporations are disappearing. .. . 
Overwhelmingly these acquired companies 
have been well established, healthy firms 
making good profits. These are precisely the 
kinds of companies—the viable middle tier- 
which we would expect to grow in the normai 
way and thereafter present a real competitive 
challenge to the top corporations. The dis- 
appearance of healthy, medium, middle- 
sized competition but for social and political 
institutions." 


The term that some economists use to 
describe the malignancies is “communi- 
ties of interest.” John M. Blair has 
written: 

Through such communities, revolving 
around powerful family and financial groups, 
clusters of great corporations are said to be 
related by interlocking directorates, inter- 
corporate stock holdings, historical relation- 
ships, and other means. The effect of such 
communities, it is contended, is to bring 
about greater cohesiveness and unity of ac- 
tion than would otherwise be the case. Con- 
trol is sufficient to prevent any member of 
a community from undertaking a course of 
action which, though beneficial to itself, 
would be harmful to other members of the 
community. The inevitable result is a lessen- 
ing of the potential for independent, com- 
petitive behavior.* 


The disease is probably worse than is 
presently discernible because the statis- 
tics that. the public sees are deficient. 
They are gleaned from reports that the 
corporations make to the FTC, the Cen- 
sus Bureau and other Government agen- 
cies, Unimpressed with them, Blair says: 
“(While) there are no known sources of 
overstatement in these figures .. . there 
are several possible sources of under- 
statement.” ™ And he proceeds to a cri- 
tique of the statistics, citing holes. in 
them and pointing out other inade- 
quacies. 

B. ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION AND INFLATION 


Because the true dimensions of mo- 
nopoly power in the United States are 
not really known, our economic fore- 
casters appear of late to have been re- 
duced to the status of court astrologers. 
causing the White House to be led into 
grievous error, And the old law of supply 
and demand has been rendered inopera- 
tive, leaving us uncertain of what to steer 
by. 

If the marketplace were truly competi- 
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tive, Mr. Speaker, the policy that Presi- 
dent Nixon instituted on taking office 
would have worked. His strategy was to 
tackle inflation by drying up the money 
supply. This in turn was supposed to have 
reduced demand, and the anticipated 
consequence was that prices would come 
down. 

But the President did not reckon on 
the concentrated industries, which have 
enough power to resist supply-and-de- 
mand pressures. They are relatively free 
to set prices themselves—at levels they 
decide will be beneficial at least to them, 
whatever their effect on the rest of the 
economy. One of their classic responses 
to a recession is to reduce production to 
protect the price. This, of course, causes 
unemployment, so between 1969 and 1971 
2 million American workers were laid 
off.” 

Finally, in August 1971, Mr. Nixon 
gave up and imposed wage and price con- 
trols, substituting governmental decree 
for economic dictatorship by the super 
corporations. Either way, as the Ameri- 
can people came to learn, they were no 
longer dealing in a free marketplace—if, 
in fact, they ever had been in their life- 
times. As Federal Reserve Chairman 
Arthur F. Burns remarked in 1971: 

Prices no longer behave as they used to.** 
Following is a summary of what happened to 
prices in some industries early in the Nixon 
administration: 

In the concentrated industries: Energy, up 
11%; transportation equipment, up 9%; 
metals and metal products, up 8%; machin- 
ery and equipment, up 7%; nonmetallic 
minerals, up 6%; and rubber and plastic 
products, up 5%... . Meanwhile, in the less 
concentrated industries, such as processed 
foods, skins, leathers, and hides, and textile 
products and apparel, price changes were be- 
low average, at about 2%... . So the medi- 
cine that was supposed to cure inflation ap- 
parently went down smoothly for the con- 
centrated industries. But the non-concen- 
trated ones took their lumps without a sig- 
nificant payout in lowering of inflation.“ 


Although President Nixon and his ad- 
visers appear to have discounted the 
cease-and-effect relationship between in- 
flation and the freeze in competition, 
there was ample evidence of the connec- 
tion beforehand. After examining various 
data, a White House task force on anti- 
trust policy reported in 1968: 

Efficiencies belonging to or achieved by a 
firm with some degree of monopoly power 
may be reflected only in higher profits rather 
than lower prices... . 

In the years since the Sherman Act was 
adopted there has been growing recognition 
that monopoly is a matter of degree. A firm 
with less than 100% of the output of an 
industry may nevertheless have significant 
control over supply, and thus be in a position 
to impose on the economy the losses asso- 
ciated with mompoly: lower output, higher 
prices, artificial restraints on the movement 
of resources In the economy and reduced 
pressure toward cost reduction and innova- 
tion. Likewise, a small number of firms dom- 
inating an industry may take a similar 
toi. te 


The history of the relationship be- 
tween pricing and economic concentra- 
tion in the United States has been re- 
viewed by Blair: 

After World War II ...a new and signifi- 
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cant form of price behavior began to mani- 
fest itself; no longer were prices of concen- 
trated industries merely remaining relatively 
rigid in the face of declining demand; they 
were actually tending to rise. Although at- 
tention was called to this “perverse fiexibil- 
ity” when it appeared in the 1957-58 reces- 
sion and again in the 1970-71 recession, it 
received little attention by economists or 
policy makers. Yet it constitutes the root 
cause of the inabiilty of fiscal and monetary 
restraints to arrest, or even retard, the in- 
flation of prices.“ 


Blair noted that the “general tendency 
ef prices to move downward during the 
19th century was certainly in keeping 
with the increasingly competitive char- 
acter of the times.”* But by the turn 
of the century, when concentration was 
beginning to take hold, price behavior 
began to change. During the depression, 
as a study of the pricing of 122 items 
later showed, prices in the oligopolistic 
industries held up, while in others they 
plunged downward.” Another study dur- 
ing the period, by Means, concluded that 
price rigidity “is due principally to con- 
centration in the market.” =“ He found, 
too, that prices were sustained at high 
levels as oligopolists cut production—ac- 
tions which in turn increased unemploy- 
ment.” 

Continuing his review into the postwar 
period, Blair reported on a study of the 
prices of certain pairs of products, one 
member of the pair being produced in 
a competitive industrial environment 
and the second against a background of 
industrial concentration. Prices of each 
pair were compared, first, during the 
1953-54 recession and, second, during the 
1957-58 downturn. The finding was a 
“general pattern—of price increases in 
the concentrated products and of de- 
creases in their unconcentrated counter- 
parts.” ” 

If the mammoth corporations are able 
actually to dictate prices, independently 
of demand, how high do they aim? Blair 
reported on the experience of corporate 
giants in five different industries, which 
he found had set targets for themselves. 
In the 16 years between 1953 and 1968 
“the success of the five leaders in meet- 
ing their profit objectives was little short 
of remarkable,” he wrote. GM had set a 
target rate of return of 20 percent— 
and had realized 20.2 percent for the pe- 
riod. The corresponding figures for the 
four other behemoths were Alcoa, 10 
percent and 9.5 percent; Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, 12 percent and 12.6 per- 
cent; Dupont, 20 percent and 22 per- 
cent; United States Steel, 8 percent 
and 8.4 percent.” Blair concluded: 

Whatever the reason, the evidence seems 
clear that profit rates tend to be higher— 
and substantially higher—in concentrated 
than in unconcentrated industries." 


After examining more recent data, the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
concluded in its December, 1974, report: 

Typically, the dominant firms in concen- 
trated industries have been able to use their 
market power to insulate their price levels 
from fluctuations in demand. When demand 
is high the tendency is to increase prices, 
sometimes at a lesser rate than in the more 
competitive industries. However, when de- 
mand declines prices tend to remain fixed 


at high levels or rise further in the concer- 
trated industries. The long-term trend in 
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the concentrated industries has been steadily 
rising prices. 

The months since controls were removed 
last spring have been marked by an explosion 
of prices in the concentrated industries. 
Many economists conclude that the huge 
price hikes in the past year in such industries 
as auto, chemicals, fuels, metals, machinery, 
paper and transportation equipment, have 
been brought about through abuses of mar- 
ket power and despite the fact that demand 
began to sag in the latter half of the year. 
For this reason, the current inflation has 
been referred to in part as an “administered” 
inflation, arising from the power of the con- 
centrated industries to administer or impose 
price increases on the public regardless of 
market forces.= 


C. ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION AND INEFFICIENCY 


Apologists for the giant corporations, 
Mr. Speaker, have a way of consoling us. 
They might acknowledge that the mam- 
moths are bloated with profits, but often 
they will add that we are fortunate to 
have an opportunity to overpay. Why? 
Because then the extra money is plowed 
back by the corporation into research 
and development, and we end up having 
on the market new items that we had al- 
ways dreamed of but had never thought 
possible. Inventions in this day and age 
require organization and resources, and 
it takes the huge scientific arsenal of the 
big corporation to deliver them to us, the 
argument runs. 

But the evidence cited by Blair is that 
large companies spend less than smaller 
enterprises on research and develop- 
ment.” And the supercorporations turn 
out to have a record for inventiveness 
than can best be described as embarass- 
ing. This record was compiled in 1958, 
and was later updated, by a team of 
analysts headed by John Jewkes. They 
compiled a box score that cited 61 impor- 
tant inventions of the 20th century, two- 
thirds of them appearing on the scene 
after 1930. Of the 61, only 16 were “at- 
tributed directly to organized research by 
large corporations—and—even some of 
these contributions were built upon the 
prior work of independent scientists and 
inventors.” “ Some of the inventions that 
we do not owe to the supercorporations 
are the jet engine, radio, air condition- 
ing, helicopter, xerography, cellophane, 
the safety razor, the zip fastener and the 
self-winding wristwatch, to cite a few 
In fact, a member of the Jewkes team 
told a Senate committee a few years 
back: 

Clearly our economy would suffer if all 
industries were reduced to a few large firms. 
For missing would be those smaller firms 
willing to gamble on innovations such as 
xerography, magnetic recording and the 
helicopter which large firms in the past 
chose to ignore; those smaller firms with 
an eye to rapid growth whose ingenuity and 
flexibility equipped them to break into new 
fields such as transistor technology and in- 
secticides. There may be less tendency for 
firms to rest on their laurels if the way re- 
mains open for aggressive small firms to in- 
novate. The value of competition in stimu- 
ane innovation should not be underesti- 
mated, 


Another witness at a congressional 
hearing, T. K. Quinn, who formerly was 
an executive of General Electric, testi- 
fied: 


I know of no original product invention, 
not even electric shavers or hearing aids, 
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made by any of the giant laboratories or cor- 
porations, with the possible exception of the 
household garbage grinder, developed not by 
the research laboratory but by the engineer- 
ing department of General Electric. But the 
basic idea of this machine came from a 
smaller concern producing commercial 
grinders. ... The record of the giants is one 
of moving in, buying out, and absorbing the 
smaller concerns.” 

Quinn cited as an example the electric 
toaster, which had been developed by a 
relatively small firm, the McGraw Co. 
Quinn related: 

For many years none of the giant com- 
panies were able to come near matching Mc- 
Graw’s toaster. The result was in order to 
break into the market successfully General 
Electric used its economic power to buy up 
the McGraw company.= 


Still more examples, Mr. Speaker, are 
found in the steel industry, where the 
mammoths have an interest in protecting 
a huge investment in an old technology. 
As a result, not a single one of 13 major 
inventions in that industry between 1940 
and 1955 were made in the United States. 
The 13 included the oxygen steelmaking 
process, which was invented by a small 
Austrian company, later to be adopted in 
the United States first by McLouth Steel, 
a small American company. It took 10 
years for United States Steel and Bethle- 
hem Steel to follow the Austrian-Mc- 
Louth lead, and the mammoths still have 
quite a way to go before they complete 
their conversion to oxygen.” Economist 
Walter Adams summed it up for the steel 
industry when he observed: 

The dominant firms are neither big because 
they are efficient, nor efficient because they 
are big.” @ 

D. FAILURE OF EXISTING ANTITRUST LAWS 


If what I have said so far, Mr. 
Speaker—that much of our economy has 
been captured by the supercorporations, 
that this imposes costs on the people in 
terms of high prices and unemploy- 
ment—then why do we not turn to our 
trusty antitrust arsenal, deploy those 
big legal guns that we have, and just 
blast away at the supercorporations? 

The fact is we have been cannonading 
since 1890, according to communiques 
issued by politicians of both parties, 
starting with the passage that year of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. But it has been 
a no-win war. Some politicians have won 
glory in the fighting as “trustbusters”; 
lawyers have profiteered from it; some 
corporations claim to have been mar- 
tyred. But there has been no real blood 
on the floor, no oozing of corporate finan- 
cial substance except what was recover- 
able, to be reconstituted elsewhere. In 
fact, every time the smoke clears, we find 
the corporate robots largely intact, with 
the people contemplating the larger hole 
that has been blasted in their pockets. 
What accounts for this? Two facts, Mr. 
Speaker—poor performance by the trust- 
busters and obsolete legal weapons that 
are almost inoperable. 

1. LACK OF CONSISTENT ENFORCEMENT 

Enforcement of the Sherman law and 
subsequent statutes has, of course, been 
the responsibility of the executive 
branch. But the White House and Justice 
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Department got off to a slow, lackadaisi- 
cal start in 1890, initiating a few minor 
skirmishes. Then, in 1896, because of in- 
eptitude, they lost a key battle in the 
Supreme Court against what was known 
as the sugar trust. This was too much 
for the trustbusters to take. They re- 
treated and stood by, just watching, while 
a merger wave swept over the economy, 
creating and leaving in its wake some of 
the giants that survive to this day, in- 
cluding United States Steel and General 
Electric.“ A few years later Teddy Roose- 
velt thundered onto the scene and, from 
that time on, we have at least been get- 
ting rhetoric, if not results. 

In our own time, there was an initial 
flurry of activity by Richard McLaren, 
the Nixon administration’s first trust- 
buster. But we also have, of course, the 
record of the Nixon Justice Department 
in the ITT case. Little has happened, 
then, since 1890 to make us confident 
about the dedication, willingness, or abil- 
ity of the executive branch to enforce the 
antitrust laws. Moreover, changes of ad- 
ministration at election times, and in the 
Justice Department between elections, 
have produced shifts in strategy and pol- 
icy. For 85 years, there has been no con- 
sistency. 

Yet how can we be sure that the pres- 
ent administration does not mean busi- 
ness? Perhaps, at last, we do have in 
power at the White House and at Justice 
men and women who are determined to 
give us that “new start,” Mr. Speaker, 
that I am urging in this presentation. 
After all, President Ford in his first mes- 
sage to us did make the connection be- 
tween inflation and antitrust enforce- 
ment. This was followed up in stronger 
language by one of Ohio’s distinguished 
citizens, the Honorable William B. Saxbe, 
who was Attorney General until recently. 
And in his budget proposal for fiscal year 
1976, President Ford does ask for more 
money to strengthen enforcement by the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, as well as by the Federal Trade 
Commission. I certainly have no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of our President, 
Mr. Speaker. Still, I must be candid. I am 
not impressed. I foresee no great victories 
ahead, at least not within a reasonable 
time, because the laws that the President 
must work with are, as I have pointed 
out, defective. 

2. INADEQUACY OF THE STATUTES 


First, they lack firepower when they 
are arrayed against the monopolistic 
structure of an entire industry, which 
is the goal of the proposed Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act. Too 
often, the existing laws are useful, to a 
degree, only when it can be proved that a 
corporation actually intended to monop- 
olize the market, to illegally restrain 
trade, to engage in predatory practices 
or to commit other proscribed acts. Such 
proof is not easy to come by. If corporate 
Officials are meeting in a hotel room to 
fix prices, we would have to stoop, in 
most cases, to Watergate methods to 
secure that intelligence. But chances 
are, anyway, that meetings of this sort 
no longer really occur frequently. “To- 
day, businessmen bend over backwards 
when they go to trade association meet- 
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ings to avoid even the appearance of 
talking prices or markets with their com- 
petitors,” reported Dun’s Review in its 
February, 1975, issue.“ And, as the Senate 
Commerce Committee was told not long 
ago by Keith Clearwaters, second-in- 
command of the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division: 

We are not justified in instituting anti- 
trust cases upon mere suspicion.... While 
some of these investigations are still con- 
tinuing, we have found it difficult to assem- 
ble specific evidence. ... Many of those 
who would seem to have some basis for com- 
plaint about the operation of oil-company 
owned pipelines have been reluctant to come 
forward, perhaps because of the feeling of 
dependence upon the good will of the major 


oil companies in other phases of their opera- 
tion.” 


Second, the existing laws often turn 
out to be ineffectual even when they pro- 
duce a clear-cut victory for the Govern- 
ment, or a partial victory in the form of 
a settlement. Since 1960 the Justice De- 
partment has brought at least 20 actions 
against the steel companies, alleging 
price fixing and other forms of collusion; 
in some the companies offered no de- 
fense, and in others there were settle- 
ments; but not much has been accom- 
plished in terms of causing the industry 
to change its ways. Donald Baker of the 
Justice Department complained in a 1972 
speech that enforcing the Sherman Act 
is “hard, slow, expensive work,” yielding 
only a company-by-company remedy 
with “a very low payoff beyond the four 
corners of each case.” “ Mark Green has 
cited a large number of cases where liti- 
gation has dragged on long after the 
courts had ordered certain remedies.” In 
addition, Green has observed that— 

The three great merger waves of the past 
80 years have each followed the passage of 


antitrust legislation aimed at slowing them 
down." 


And, as the 1968 White House Task 
Force on Antitrust Policy observed: 

A gap in the law remains. While section 7 
of the Clayton Act provides Strong protec- 
tion against the growth of new concentra- 
tions of market power in most instances, 
existing law is inadequate to cope with old 
ones. . . . The antitrust laws and economic 
forces have not brought about significant 
erosion of existing concentration.“ 


Third, the time it takes to adjudicate 
cases under existing law is exasperating 
and inexcusable. We ought to be able to 
give the people a better law, Mr. Speak- 
er—one that will serve the public rather 
than the lawyers. They thrive on delay, 
and are paid for it. 

Six years ago, the Justice Department 
filed an antitrust lawsuit against IBM. 
The trial which, of cours, is only one 
phase of the process, and which itself 
is expected to last no less than a year, 
began only last May 19. In mid-1973 the 
Federal Trade Commission brought 
charges against Exxon and seven other 
giant oil companies. 

The proceedings are not expected to 
reach the trial stage at least until 1978.” 
The 1945 Alcoa case took 20 years to 
move from start to finish; a 1953 oil car- 
tel case was in the lawyers’ laps for 13 
years.” 

The Hartford-Empire Glass Co. case 
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began with a Justice Department inves- 
tigation in 1939 and then reached these 
milestones: 

(a) March, 1941, trial begins; (b) January, 
1942, concluded; (c) August, 1942, Judge is- 
sues his opinion; (d) November, 1943, case 
argued in Supreme Court; (e) October, 1944, 
a rehearing; (f) January, 1945, case returned 
to lower court; (g) November, 1946, new pro- 
ceedings begin before a special master; (h) 
May, 1947, opposing lawyers reach a settle- 
ment." 


As the Joint Economic Committee ob- 
served in its Decembex 1974, report: 

It is not rare for an antitrust case to take 
10 years to complete. It has been estimated 
that it might take that long for the deposi- 
tions to be completed in a major case involv- 
ing the oil industry, filed a year ago by the 
Federal Trade Commission. This approach 
does not appear to offer the prospect of re- 
storing competition in areas of industrial 
concentration within a reasonable time. 


3. NEED FOR NEW LEGAL WEAPONRY 


Is there a new approach, then, that 
we might take, Mr. Speaker? I submit 
that there is. In fact, the Justice Depart- 
ment appears to agree—because Mr. 
Clearwaters, after detailing the difficul- 
ties of obtaining evidence, told the Sen- 
ate committee: 

These circumstances contribute to our 
present belief that a general legislative solu- 
tion to the question of oll-company con- 
trol of pipelines may be appropriate.“ 


You will note that he called for a “leg- 
islative solution.” In other words, he was 
saying the Department was doing what 
it could in court with what it had, but 
the people must look to Congress to au- 
thorize new weaponry. It is no secret 
where the thrust of that armament must 
be directed. The White House Task Force 
spotted the target for us in 1968. It is 
not individual corporations as such but 
rather the market environment. The task 
force said: 

Market structure is an important concern 
of antitrust laws for two reasons. First, the 
more competitive a market structure... . 
the greater the difficulty of maintaining col- 
lusive behavior and the more easily such be- 
havior can be detected. Second, in markets 
with a very few firms effects equivalent to 
those of collusion may occur even in the 
absence of collusion. ... 

In an oligopolistic market—one in which 
there is a small number of dominant sellers, 
each with a large market share—each must 
consider the effect of his output on the 
total market and the probable reactions of 
the other sellers to his decisions; the results 
of their combined decisions may approximate 
the profit-maximizing decisions of a monop- 
olist. Not only does the small number of 
sellers facilitate agreement; but agreement 
in the ordinary sense may be unnecessary. 
Thus, phrases such as “price leadership” and 
“administered pricing” often do no more 
than describe behavior which is the inevi- 
table result of structure. Under such condi- 
tions, it does not suffice for antitrust law 
to attempt to reach anticompetitive be- 
havior; it cannot order the several firms to 
ignore each other’s existence. The alterna- 
tives, other than accepting the undesirable 
economic consequences, are either regulation 
of price (and other decisions) or improving 
the competitive structure of the market." 


This is the strategy, Mr. Speaker, that 


is adopted by the proposed Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act. It does 
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not seek to repeal or to put on the shelf 
the existing statutes against anticom- 
petitive behavior. Instead, it adds a new 
dimension to the antitrust laws. The bill 
says in effect that an anticompetitive 
market structure in certain industries is 
illegal per se, however it came to be. 
Thus the Government, proceeding under 
this bill, would zero in on the effect 
rather than the cause. The cause, after 
all, is incidental; it is the effect that the 
American people must cope with—effects 
such as inflation and unemployment. To 
have to adduce evidence as to causes 
pulls us into the legal quicksand. There, 
we are weighted with the burden of pro- 
viding facts that might be historically 
interesting but which bring us no im- 
mediate relief. By contrast, the attack 
on structure is launched on firm ground, 
where we can maneuver, from a legal 
standpoint, adroitly and quickly. 

While my voting record in the House, 
Mr. Speaker, is seen by most persons as 
moderate and by a few as liberal, I do 
not see myself as espousing a particular 
political ideology in the bill that I offer. 
Even strict conservatives do not believe 
that corporations have a right to attain 
monopoly power. In fact, quite the op- 
posite. More than 30 years ago, henry 
Simons wrote in his tract, “A Positive 
Program for Laissez-Faire": 

Even if the much-advertised economies of 
gigantic financial combinations were real, 
sound policy would wisely sacrifice these 
economies to preservation of more economic 
freedom and equality... . Few of our gi- 
gantic corporations can be defended on the 
ground that their present size is necessary. 

- Their existence is to be explained in 
terms of opportunities for promoter profits, 
personal ambitions of industrial and finan- 
cial “Napoleons,” and advantages of mo- 
nopoly power. We should look toward a situa- 
tion in which the size of ownership units in 
every industry is limited by the minimum 
size of operating plant requisite to efficient, 
but highly specialized, production—and even 
more limited, if ever necessary to the main- 
tenance of freedom of enterprise.“ 

Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns, whose conservative credentials are 
impeccable, told the Joint Economic 
Committee in February 1973, that, in ad- 
dition to other inflation medicines, 
“structural reforms are also needed—be- 
cause—not a few of our corporations and 
trade unions now have the power to exact 
rewards that exceed what could be 
achieved under conditions of active com- 
petition.” And he added in March of that 
year: 

We urgently need to revitalize competition 
in our economy through structural reform.” 


If this is where we must turn our at- 
tention, Mr. Speaker, as I believe it is, 
then we ought to do it with the urgency 
that Mr. Burns recommends, framing 
legislation that will accomplish the ob- 
jective as soon as possible. The people of 
the United States should not have to 
wait. Of course the corporate giants will 
fight back. But it is we, not they, whom 
the Constitution empowers to write the 
fight rules. Once the action begins, we 
ought to restrict the time for each round, 
and also limit the number of rounds. 

If. DISSOLVING THE JOINT MONOPOLIES 

Mr. Speaker, the Corporate Citizen- 

ship and Competition Act launches an 
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attack on monopoly power in three 
stages, each rapidly triggering the other. 
First, the legislation itself identifies tar- 
gets, rather than leaving this adjudica- 
tion to be made by another branch of the 
Government. Three targets are named 
initially—the automobile, oil and steel 
industries. Second, the bill sets up a spe- 
cial agency, operating essentially as an 
arm of Congress, to restore competition 
where corporations appear to be in bed 
with each other. The agency would be 
known as the Federal Corporate Charter- 
ing Commission. Third, the legislation 
outlines step-by-step procedures that 
must be followed to dissolved oligopo- 
lies—and it imposes a strict timetable. 

Compared with other proposals of this 
sort, I think it is fair to say that this bill 
is conservative in that it pinpoints its 
targets, rather than attacking concen- 
tration in the economy along a broad 
front, firing everywhere at once. But the 
bill is hard-hitting in terms of its de- 
mands for a remedy. The deadlines are 
designed to set off legal chain reactions, 
precluding delay and stalemates. I will 
come presently, Mr. Speaker, to the evi- 
dence that demands this assault on in- 
dustry structure in autos, oil, and steel— 
as well as, perhaps, certain other jointly- 
held monopolies. Before I detail the facts, 
however, I would like to outline the proc- 
ess through which deconcentration would 
be achieved, explaining the rationale for 
each step. 

A. CONGRESS AS THE JURY 


The first step in reconstituting the 
basic industries of this country, clear- 
ing the way for a restoration of real 
competition, would be taken by Congress 
while this bill is enroute to enactment. 
That is to say, by the time this legisla- 
tion were to reach the President’s desk 
for his signature, much of the work will 
already have been accomplished. We 
would be at the point where the anti- 
trust verdict is in: the time for correc- 
tive action would be at hand. Sitting as 
a jury, as it were, Congress would have 
made the finding that there is an un- 
healthy concentration of corporate power 
in autos, oil, and steel, or that there is 
otherwise a substantial lack of competi- 
tion in these industries. Supercorpora- 
tions engaged in these lines of commerce 
will have been put on notice that they 
must be reorganized as they would have 
to be if the traditional—but ineffectual 
and time-consuming—antitrust proce- 
dures had been followed. In other words, 
the big corporations in effect will have 
had their day in court. The trial would 
be over. 

Mind you, Mr. Speaker, the Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act does 
not contemplate star-chamber proceed- 
ings. It could not be considered a bill of 
attainder. And anyone who is familiar 
with political realities and with the legis- 
lative process knows that a hurry-up 
lynching of a corporation on Capitol Hill 
is virtually impossible. There would be 
ample opportunity for a full and fair 
trial—in fact two such trials, one in the 
House and the second in the Senate. 

The corporations would have ample 
opportunity to defend themselves, to try 
to justify their continuing to exist as in- 
dividual “persons” in the configuration 
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we now find them in, their subsidiaries 
and appendages jutting out in all direc- 
tions, their merged parts functioning 
more or less in unison as putative vital 
organs. And, of course, there would be 
witnesses—for the prosecution, if you 
will, and for the defense. All interested 
parties would be eligible to give testi- 
mony, and in fact, would be invited to do 
so in keeping with the traditions and rules 
of procedure of congressional commit- 
tees. Such parties, obviously, would in- 
clude organized labor, stockholders, con- 
sumers, dealers, wholesalers, retailers, 
scholars, public officials representing 
Federal, State, and local government 
agencies—and, it goes without saying, 
lobbyists appearing for all sorts of clients. 

The hearings would be public, and they 
would be reported in the press. Since 
there could be no sequestering of Con- 
gressmen, political justice would be guar- 
anteed. The lawmakers would be accessi- 
ble to everyone, subject to all influences, 
open to all suggestions, hospitable to 
many amendments, by the time the vote 
is taken on the legislation. While there 
would be no pretense that this is a court 
proceeding, the analogies with that proc- 
ess are clear: Introduction of this bill 
constitutes the complaint; favorable con- 
sideration by the appropriate commit- 
tees in both Chambers, sitting in effect 
as grand juries, would shape the indict- 
ment; floor debate would be tantamount 
to a trial jury’s deliberations; rollcalls 
would register the verdict. 

On what evidence would the verdict 
be rendered? The answer, Mr. Speaker, 
is on any evidence adduced at committee 
hearings and in the debates that Con- 
gress considers important and relevant, 
exculpatory, or incriminating, persuasive 
and conclusive. The twin juries totaling 
535 Members would have full discretion 
to make findings of fact—on whatever 
basis each of the jurors decides is per- 
tinent for him or for her, not exclud- 
ing commonsense. While it would be 
difficult, but also unnecessary and im- 
material, to trace the thought processes 
of each Congressman, except as he might 
reveal them in the Record of the debates, 
the legislative history of the Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act, as it 
develops and unfolds in the House and 
Senate, would be replete with indications 
of the kind of evidence that had had no- 
ticeable impact. 

Such evidenee would include, 
would not be limited to: 

First. The number of corporations 
predominating in a given industry; 

Second. Whether they appear to be 
acting in concert in setting prices, or in 
bidding for Government business; 

Third. Whether their structure or tie- 
ins with other corporations serve to 
throttle competition; 

Fourth. How large a corporation must 
be in terms of capital investment to op- 
erate efficiently and be viable in the in- 
dustry; 

Fifth. Profitability of the corporations 
over a period of time; 

Sixth. Whether their responses to mar- 
ket stimuli have been natural or un- 
natural, that is to say, whether they have 
increased production and lowered prices 


but 
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during times of high demand or whether 
their behavior was the opposite; 

Seventh. Their record for antitrust 
violations; 

Eighth. Their share of sales in the 
market, and how stable this has been: 

Ninth. Their vitality in improving 
their products and trying out new ones; 

Tenth. Their performance as going 
concerns prior to any mergers that may 
have taken place; and 

Eleventh. Any conflicts of interest that 
may exist between their component parts 
or among their directors, stemming from 
mergers or other acquisitions. 

Admittedly, Mr. Speaker, these ques- 
tions and considerations are technical 
and complex. Is Congress competent to 
deal with them? Our answer, of course, 
must be yes. Hardly any major bill acted 
on here is simple; we are in the same 
posture as jurors everywhere, who must 
make judgments in areas where they 
have no professional expertise. In a 
democracy, the people and their repre- 
sentatives find themselves in continuous 
confrontation with the arcane; it must 
be mastered, reduced to the everyday 
frame of reference of the ordinary citi- 
zen, because the alternative is unaccept- 
able. That alternative is Government by 
an elite that gets bigheaded, and begins 
to regard the rest of us as incapable of 
making the decisions that control our 
destiny. 

I happen to believe that among us here 
are many persons with specialized knowl- 
edge in a number of fields, who can lend 
wisdom to the enterprise we would be en- 
gaged in while considering the Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act. But I 
would like to advance another opinion, 
that of Phil Caldwell Neal, dean and pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Chicago. 
At a conference of economists here last 
year on the problem of industrial concen- 
tration, Professor Neal asserted: 

In considering policy alternatives as to de- 
concentration we move inescapably from eco- 
nomic analysis to political Judgment. De- 
scribing the problem as political does not 
mean abandoning reasoned analysis or ab- 
dicating to the prejudices of voters or Con- 
gressmen. I merely mean that, as in most 
problems of policy, a choice must be made in 
the face of uncertainty about outcomes and 
on the basis of highly subjective estimates 
of possible gains and costs. 

In this state of uncertainty a policy judg- 
ment may well turn importantly on factors 
other than the economie calculus. One such 
factor might be the possibility of increasing 
public confidence In the competitive charac- 
ter of the economy and willingness to rely on 
competition as an alternative to regulation. 
Widely held beliefs are realities with which 
public policy must be concerned, and there 
is a widespread view that much of American 
industry is dominated by a few giant con- 
cerns which are not held in close check by 
competitive forces, 

It is tempting to say... that we should not 
tamper until convinced beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the benefits will exceed possible 
costs. But there are costs in inaction too, and 


to demand too much certainty could paralyze 
policy on many fronts. 


Earlier, the 1968 White House task 
force, which Neal headed, reported: 
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Public policy must often be made on the 
basis of imperfect knowledge, and the failure 
to adopt remedial measures is in itself the 
acceptance of a policy. The judgment of most 
of the members of the Task Force is that 
enough is known about the probable con- 
sequences of high concentration to warrant 
affirmative government action in the extreme 
instances of concentration.™ 


Should Congress be timid about order- 
ing dismemberment of the supercorpora- 
tions, to create smaller, competing com- 
panies in their place? Is there a danger 
that the corporations might be destroyed 
in the process? Neal saw no ground for 
such fears. He said at the conference: 

As George Hale has pointed out, the ex- 
perience with dissolutions carried out in 
earlier major cases—such as those against 
the Standard Oil, American Tobacco, harves- 
ter, powder, and photographic equipment 
trusts—suggests that “commercial triumphs 
among the successor units are almost uni- 
versal.” As Hale also notes, “whatever doubts 
may be entertained as to the efficacy of dis- 
solutions of the past, it seems clear that the 
mechanics of separating monopolistic com- 
binations . .. has not presented insuper- 
able problems.’ ” % 


It is not enough to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that. Congress is fully capable of han- 
dling this problem. The question remains 
whether there is some advantage in giv- 
ing the assignment to Congress rather 
than to another branch, or agency, of 
the Government. I would suggest, re- 
spectfully, that there are two principal 
advantages. First, Congress can do the 
job more quickly. Second, what it does 
would be less vulnerable to a court chal- 
lenge, and, therefore, we could look for- 
ward to virtually certain implementa- 
tion of the decision, to be accomplished 
expeditiously because most avenues of 
appeal would be foreclosed. 

It seems contradictory to assume, on 
the one hand, two lengthy “trials” in the 
House and Senate and, on the other 
hand, a prompt verdict. But the fact is 
that, if Congress were persuaded of the 
need for acting in this area, it could do 
so with no less celerity than it has ex- 
hibited on other occasions when it swift- 
ly disposed of complicated matters that 
it considered important, creating new 
laws in the process. I will not presume 
to anticipate the mood of Congress on 
this issue, Mr. Speaker. Still it seems 
to me that if Congress were ever going 
to be receptive to a proposal such as the 
Corporate Citizenship and Competition 
Act, we are living in that time today— 
a time of the worst inflation and high- 
est unemployment of our generation, 
with no prospect for amelioration soon— 
unless, as I contend, new institutional 
arrangements are made. So, on the as- 
sumption that Congress will choose to 
act, I submit that it is the governmental 
organ best equipped to do so speedily, in 
view of the frustration and failure of 
our courts. 

Other proposals to break up oligopolies 
speedily assign the task of identifying 
targets to special courts or commissions 
that would come into being. In other 
words, the “trial” would be held off 
Capitol Hill. But these agencies, being 
governed necessarily by strict court rules 
or the codified—and exasperating—ad- 
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ministrative procedures, would have to 
proceed at foot-soldier pace, hacking 
their way through a forest. of legalistic 
obstructions, fending off objections, mo- 
tions for continuances and threats of an 
appeal, all of which combine to thwart 
er turn back each forward step. 

I need not tell my colleagues here, Mr. 
Speaker, that Congress, in contrast to 
the agencies, has a limited patience for 
this sort of thing; we are in control of 
our own procedures. Moreover, the bill 
that I submit here has been drafted with 
an eye toward maximizing our flexibility 
and freedom of action. Other proposals 
in Congress would set up objective tests 
which, if met by a corporation, would 
brand it as possibly being in possession 
of monopoly power. But only possibly. 
The company could rebut this presump- 
tion—at great length—in a special court. 
The prima facie tests would be a certain 
level of profits or a specified share of the 
market. The Corporate Citizenship and 
Competition Act refrains from mandat- 
ing these arbitrary standards. It merely 
calls on Congress, as I have pointed out, 
to use its own good judgment in singling 
out those oligopolies whose existence is 
in conflict with the public interest. 

We could expect the determination by 
Congress to stand up in court because it 
is the legislative branch that is specifi- 
cally charged in the Constitution with 
authority to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce. This bill has Congress 
acting directly to exercise its preroga- 
tive and responsibility; there would be 
no delegation of authority to agencies 
such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or Federal Trade Commission, 
or to the executive branch, or to the 
courts, or to a new agency. Therefore, 
it is hardly likely that any court would 
attempt to second-guess Congress as to 
the correctness of its findings of fact. 
The court could not arrogate to itself, 
Mr. Speaker, that power of judgment 
which is explicitly reserved to Congress 
in the Constitution. And the judiciary 
branch is not likely to regard as capri- 
cious action which the legislative branch 
took, well within its authority, after 
careful deliberation. 

B. THE FEDERAL CORPORATE CHARTERING 

COMMISSION 

With the “trial” concluded, Mr. 
Speaker, we would then be at the 
threshold of what we might call, if you 
will, the correctional process. The de- 
tails of this phase would be handled by 
the new Federal Corporate Chartering 
Commission, with Congress looking on. 
This is not incompatible, I submit, with 
what I have been saying about Congress 
performing the job itself. The agency 
would be analogous in this aspect of its 
operations to congressional staff, since 
what it does it would do for the legisla- 
tive branch, reporting back to it and giv- 
ing Congress an opportunity to approve, 
to change or to repudiate what had been 
done. In other words, we would continue 
to be involved with industrial deconcen- 
tration in areas where we had man- 
dated it. Our participation in this second 
and final phase of the process, even 
though limited, would be substantive. 
And this in turn would cloak the agency 
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with the mantle of congressional author- 
ity, shielding its determinations from 
shotgun-like legal attacks. 

The Federal Corporate Chartering 
Commission would be headed by a bi- 
partisan board of seven members, ap- 
pointed by the President after consulta- 
tion with the political leadership of both 
houses of Congress, and with Senate 
confirmation required. Two members 
would have to be selected from the in- 
dustrial and financial community, two 
from the ranks of organized labor, one 
as a representative of consumer groups 
and one from the academic world. The 
President would select the seventh mem- 
ber at large, and the seven would elect 
their own chairman. They would serve 
2-year terms, each term coextensive with 
that of each new Congress. 

This brief, but renewable, tenure would 
accomplish several] purposes: 

First, it would encourage almost con- 
tinuous review of the Agency’s work by 
Congress, since confirmation hearings 
would be necessary at least biennially, 
as each incumbent is reappointed or a 
new member nominated. 

Second, this process being tantamount 
to a vote of confidence in how the board 
member had performed, we may assume 
that the member, in turn, would tend to 
be sensitive to the will of Congress as he 
makes major decisions. 

Third, this symbiotic relationship be- 
tween Congress and the Board would 
keep much of the responsibility centered 
in Congress—that is to say, in an instru- 
mentality of the government close to the 
people, and responsive to them. The 
board, thus lacking remoteness, would 


not be as subject as so many other agen- 
cies are to capture by special interests. 


Its decisions, like those of Congress, 
would be frankly political; there would 
be no pretense about it. It is the essence 
of the Corporate Citizenship and Com- 
petition Act that, in the determinations 
that are made under it, politics should be 
controlling—there being no infallible 
test of what would produce a better 
result. 

Fourth, the involvement of Congress 
with the board would loom later in the 
courtroom as additional evidence that 
the agency, rather than acting arbi- 
trarily, had carried out the will of the 
legislative branch. 

To assure a measure of stability to the 
board, most of whose members could ex- 
pect to be reappointed every 2 years in 
the ordinary course of events, each 
member would continue to serve until his 
successor is qualified. Stability in terms 
of competence and continuity, with re- 
spect to the workload, would also be 
achieved by arming the board with a 
professional civil service staff headed by 
an executive director and a general 
counsel. 

C. DEADLINES FOR ACTION 

In its industrial reorganization pro- 
ceedings, the Federal Corporate Char- 
tering Commission would be required 
by the legislation to embark on a pro- 
gram geared to the following sequence 
of events, with strict adherence to a 


timetable that would be built into the 
Corporate Citizenship and Competition 
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Act. My bill suggests certain deadlines, 
Mr. Speaker, and I give a rationale for 
them here. However, I want it under- 
stood that I do not insist on the time 
periods shown; it may well be that ex- 
pert testimony will indicate a need for 
revising some of them. My purpose is 
merely to construct a framework for ac- 
tion, and a proposed schedule for it, 
weighted in favor of quick relief. These 
deadlines are: 

Within 60 days after Senate confirma- 
tion of its members, the Commission 
would promulgate such rules as may be 
necessary to. initiate industrial decon- 
centration proceedings—and it would 
give notice to the corporations that are 
to become targets. These corporations 
would be asked forthwith to submit cer- 
tain materials. One submission would 
be an updating of data presented at the 
congressional hearings, thus giving cor- 
porations an opportunity, if they were 
so minded, to argue that they should be 
exempted from the proceedings because 
of changed conditions. 

A second submission could be a memo- 
randum asserting how it might be in 
the public interest to postpone reor- 
ganization of a particular industry until 
it had been accomplished in one of the 
others. The third submission would be 
each corporation’s own proposed plan 
for reorganizing itself, and the industry 
of which it is a part. Corporations would 
be forbidden to consult with one another 
in preparation of these plans. We could 
expect them to be forthcoming in the 
data they present to the agency: 
it would be in the interest of each com- 
pany to make its own best case, as the 
Agency would be acting soon, in any 
event, on the basis of the best material 
available to it. 

There would be no need for an exer- 
cise of subpena power at this stage; in 
fact, to do so could prove counterpro- 
ductive, since the subpenas would be 
subject to challenge in the courts, where 
the proceedings might then be stayed. 
In addition to the corporations affected, 
all interested parties could submit plans 
and suggestions for reorganization at 
this stage. Such parties would include 
the labor unions, other Government 
agencies, consumer groups, retailers, and 
so forth. All the submissions, by everyone 
concerned, would have to be made within 
90 days after notification by the agency. 
The time allowed is more than ample. 

We should keep in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
that no one will have been taken by sur- 
prise. There will have been the hearings 
in the House and Senate, at which the 
same parties would already have pre- 
sented evidence and arguments. And 
there will have been the floor debates; 
the final rollcalls naming the industries 
and putting them on notice; the action 
required of the President, including his 
signature on the legislation and his ap- 
pointment of the Board members; the 
confirmation hearings; and the adop- 
tion of rules by the agency. By the time 
all this is completed, we could expect 
the interested parties to have developed 
some pretty definite ideas about what 
they would like to say in this first stage. 

The Agency would allow itself no more 
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than 120 days to review the plans and 
other materials submitted to it. As this 
period draws to a close, it will be neces- 
sary for the board to make two key deci- 
sions. First, exercising the discretion per- 
mitted it under the law, it might decide 
to start deconcentration proceedings 
simultaneously against all three indus- 
tries named in the legislation—or it 
might exempt, for the time being, one 
or two of the industries from the process. 
Focusing its attention initially on a sin- 
gle industry, obviously, would be the least 
radical approach; this course of action 
would: give the agency an opportunity to 
establish a pattern for actions that would 
be taken later against the other two; 
also, there would be less confusion; and 
what is occurring could be followed more 
closely by the public. On the other hand, 
economic conditions in the country might 
be such as to seem to require remedial 
action at the earliest date possible in all 
three industries. 

Second, after the Agency selects its 
target or targets, it would synthesize the 
information that had been presented to 
it and draft its own proposal for reor- 
ganization of the industry or industries 
concerned. This plan would be published 
at the conclusion of the 120 days. 

Within 45 days after publication of 
the proposal, a public hearing would be 
held by the Agency. All parties would 
have an opportunity to comment, in writ- 
ing and orally, on the Agency’s plan, 
urging its rejection or modification or the 
substitution of some other scheme. The 
hearing would be limited to no more than 
30 working days—or a maximum of 6 
work weeks. All papers would have to be 
submitted within an additional 30 days 
after the close of the hearings. 

The Agency then would give itself a 
maximum of 120 days to consider the ob- 
jections and suggested alternatives. This 
period would close with publication of the 
Agency’s final plan. The plan would in- 
clude a charter for each corporation, in- 
cluding each new one that might be cre- 
ated in the process, defining and limiting 
its scope of operations. 

The next step would be forwarding of 
the plan to Congress. Unless the House 
and Senate rejected it or agreed on 
amendments to it within 60 more days, 
the charters would be issued and the plan 
would go into effect immediately. 

Any appeal protesting the action of 
Congress or the Agency would go to a 
three-judge Federal court and then, if 
necessary, directly to the Supreme Court. 
The legislation requires that such ap- 
peals be handled “expeditiously.” Cor- 
porations affected might be ordered to 
divest themselves of certain component 
units. A subsidiary or division, say. would 
have to be cast off, to be reconstituted 
as a separate company. After surgery, 
the supercorporation would likely remain 
much larger than the average company, 
but it would no longer be alone with 
just a few others at the summit of the 
industry. And its new competitors would 
not be friendly—that is to say. not in a 
business way. The new companies would 
not be able to look to “sweethearts” to 
help them survive in the industry. They 
would have to start relying instead on 
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the confidence and loyalty of their cus- 
tomers. This the companies would have 
to earn—or else, having no inalienable 
right to exist forever, they would pass 
from the scene, On the other hand, cor- 
porations that make a go of it under 
these conditions would be entitled to 
whatever profits and natural growth 
they could attain in the market. So long 
as the industry remains truly competi- 
tive, there would be no further interfer- 
ence from the Government. Once reor- 
ganizations are completed as called for, 
the legal requirements would be satis- 
fied. It would take, then, a subsequent 
act of Congress to renew proceedings 
against the industry, 
IV. TARGETS FOR DECONCENTRATION 


Mr. Speaker, the auto, oil and steel 
corporations are not the only ones who 
exercise monopoly power—power to dis- 
rupt free market forces and to distort 
the economy of the United States. How- 
ever, in the context of antitrust viola- 
tions, freely interpreted. these industries 
appear to be on everyone's list of Ameri- 
ca’s leading public enemies—and I say 
this on the basis of extended research 
by me and my staff, including interviews 
with scholars outside the Government, 
with officials of the Justice Department 
and Federal Trade Commission, and with 
experts who have been retained by Con- 
gress, principally in the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly. Be- 
cause of this broad consensus, it is these 
three industries that are named as tar- 
gets for priority action in the Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act. How- 
ever, there is evidence to support a 
longer list, and the House committee 
that holds hearings on this bill. might 
so find. Moreover, it is understood that, 
if this bill is enacted, Congress might 


‘later add targets to the list, or delete 


some, through subsequent. amendments 
to the legislation as economic conditions 
at that time might require. Congress 
would receive recommendations for this 
purpose from the Federal Corporate 
Chartering Commission. 

A. THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Speaker, just a few statistical 
glimpses of the automobile industry will 
give us some insights into how pervasive 
it is, and how badly structural reform is 
needed. In 1972 America’s consumers 
spent $93.3 billion—nearly 13 percent of 
all the money they spent—either to buy, 
repair, fuel, or insure automobiles, or to 
otherwise make use of them.” One-sixth 
of all jobs in the United States, in 1973, 
were related to automobiles." In my own 
northern Ohio area, even during the 
1974 slump—‘calendar 1974 was still 
one of the best sales years in GM his- 
tory,” a General Motors official bragged 
in a letter to me last January 6—Gen- 
eral Motors reported adding “more than 
$1.1 billion to the economy from pay- 
rolis and local purchases at its 14 pro- 
duction facilities in 9 cities.”™ 

Nationally, this massive economic ac- 
tivity is generated by merely four com- 
panies—GM, Ford, Chrysler, and Amer- 
ican Motors, who rank No. 2, No. 3, No. 
11, and No. 93 among the 100 largest 
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corporations in the Nation.“ This is how 
they split up the domestic sales market 
in 1973—GM 52.4 percent, Ford 27.6 per- 
cent, Chrysler 15.8 percent, and AMC 4.1 
percent." These ratios generally stable 
over a period of years are perhaps the 
most striking indication of the oligopo- 
listic structure of the industry—that is to 
say its lack of real competition. In 1921, 
there were 88 auto companies,” each try- 
ing to gain a solid foothold in the mar- 
ket. Since that time as we know, the 
number of firms has declined—but not 
only through absorption of one compet- 
ing company by another. The fact is that 
the survival of smaller companies be- 
came impossible as the larger ones cast 
out tentacles in every direction, seizing 
control of parts manufacturers here and 
an entire ore field or a rubber plantation 
there.“ Yet the four octupuses who dom- 
inate the industry today would find it 
difficult to justify their hegemony on 
claims of high efficiency, or assertions 
of giving their customers a superior 
product. 

Prof. Lawrence J. White, of Princeton 
University, an expert on the industry, 
testifying before a Senate committee in 
1974, recounted how the big four cor- 
porations, in pursuit of what they per- 
ceived to be their own interest, had 
adopted a policy of giving the public 
styling changes each year, rather than 
product improvements: 

The industry collectively has decided to 
avoid the risks of fundamental change, and 
there has been little competitive pressure for 
them to do otherwise. As a consequence, the 
basic product technology in the industry has 
not changed much since World War II. The 
major features of today’s automobiles—V-8 
engines, automatic transmissions, power 
steering and power brakes—are all pre-war 
innovations. . . . The suspension, ignition, 
carburetion, and exhaust systems are funda- 
mentally the same. Only the pressure of fed- 
eral legislation on air pollution has effected 
any change in these last three systems.” 


On this same subject, I was advised in 
& memorandum prepared for my office: 

While Detroit has made some product im- 
provement over the years (such as automatic 
transmissions and power steering) there has 
been nothing in recent years that one could 
describe as a radical innovation. The diver- 
sity one sees in foreign auto design has 
largely been lacking in the American product. 
One does not see cars such as the front-wheel 
drive two-cycled engine Saab, the diesel Mer- 
cedes, the Citroen with adjustable suspen- 
sion, . . . Some of the foreign innovations 
such as disc brakes have been adapted by 
Detroit, but usually only after long periods 
of time, and as a response to rising imports 
There has been relatively little innoyation in 
the area of safety except to the extent that 
it has been forced by government regulation 
or the threat of such regulation.” 


Not only are the corporate auto giants 
selling us an inferior product, Mr. Speak- 
er. They insult us also by overpricing it, 
and by their record of haying racked up 
abnormally high profits over many years. 
The average rate of return in the auto- 
mobile industry between 1946 and 1969— 
that is to say, net profits after taxes, 
divided by net worth—was 16.4 percent. 
Carried through 1973, the figure is 16 
percent. By contrast, the corresponding 
figure through 1969 for all corporations 
in the United States—later comparable 
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figures were not available for citation— 
was a 7.7-percent rate of return.” FTC 
figures for the years 1950 through 1972 
show General Motors with a 19.7-percent 
average rate of return, compared with 
11 percent for all manufacturing corpo- 
rations.” 

As to overpricing, Mr. Speaker; we 
have an FTC staff study, reported in 
1972, which computes a figure for the 
automobile industry exceeding 9 per- 
cent.” This was a conservative estimate 
of how much the price structure of the 
industry is inflated because of a lack of 
competition. Since that time, as we 
know, prices have skyrocketed. Between 
the end of the 1973 model year and the 
beginning, in 1975, of temporary rebates, 
the price of the average car went up 
$1,000 in a series of escalations.* 

With the end of most of the rebates 
came modest price reductions, but gen- 
erally only to the extent that certain 
pieces of standard equipment on auto- 
mobiles were made optional. Neither dur- 
ing the price increase phase, not during 
the rebate period, nor at present, did 
the Big Four exhibit keen competitive 
behavior. The price changes were uni- 
form, following each other so promptly 
that the companies appeared to be har- 
monizing like a barbershop quartet. If 
you will permit me another figure of 
speech, Mr. Speaker, the Big Four are 
not real competitors; they are Siamese 
quadruplets. 

In the current recession, as we are 
all aware, sales and profits have declined 
sharply. But GM Chairman Thomas A. 
Murphy does not appear to be overly 
disturbed. He predicted last February 21 
that industry sales will be back up to 9.5 
million cars by the end of the year "— 
the level attained in 1973, when the all- 
time sales high was reached.” But wheth- 
er Mr. Murphy is overly optimistic or 
omniscient, we can be virtually certain, 
I submit, that prices will remain rigid. 
In fact, if there is any real improvement 
in prices, it will be upward. As reported 
in the Washington Post on May 3, Chrys- 
ler Corp. Chairman Lynn Townsend is 
already sounding the alarm that price 
hikes on 1976 models are “inevitable.” 

In a competitive industry, we could 
not expect a situation such as this to 
prevail for as long as it has in the auto- 
mobile industry. At the present time, a 
lot of its energy apparently is being ex- 
pended on protecting the price level. The 
temporary rebates, which were granted 
to us in lieu of a straightforward, genuine 
price decrease, reflected this kind of 

in the executive board rooms. 
Now that inventories in the dealer show- 
rooms have been somewhat thinned by 
the rebates, we are again headed upward 
on the price escalator. 

In the meantime, production is cut to 
prevent the prices from being bid down- 
ward, and additional thousands of work- 
ers are laid off. All this contributes to 
a deepening of the recession, which in 
turn delays recovery for the industry. 
Yet the corporations, if not their em- 
ployees, can retreat behind their price 
defense and ride out the recession in 
pretty good shape, if it turns out that 
Mr. Murphy was wrong. Even though 
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profits were down, GM did earn $950 
million in 1974,” and Ford netted $361 
million.” Chrysler is in trouble, as we 
know. But during the depths of the de- 
pression in the 1930’s it was Ford who 
lagged behind, surviving in the end. GM 
breezed through the depression with 
average annual earnings of 35.5 percent 
between 1927 and 1937, and Chrysler 
mède it through at a 27.3-percent pace.” 
Not bad. They did not suffer during the 
depression, as their unemployed workers 
did, or as the general public had to. 

Is it necessary for a company to be as 
large as GM, Ford, and Chrysler to sur- 
vive in the industry? Mr, George Rom- 
ney, the distinguished public servant 
who formerly headed American Motors, 
was saying no during his heyday as an 
automaker. He told a Senate committee 
in 1958: 

A company that can build between 180,000 
and 220,000 cars a year on a one-shift basis 
can make a very good profit and not take 
a back seat to anyone in the industry in pro- 
duction efficiency. On a two-shift basis, an- 
nual production of 360,000 to 440,000 cars 
will achieve additional small economies, but 
beyond that volume only theoretical and 
insignificant reductions in manufacturing 
costs are possible. It is possible to be one of 
the best without being the biggest ... My 
point is that when you get to 180,000 to 
200,000 cars a year, the cost reduction fiat- 
tens out, from a manufacturing cost stand- 
point, and from 360,000 to 400,000 on up it 
is a negligible thing.™ 


More recently, proposals for restruc- 
turing the industry to induce competi- 
tion have been submitted to the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee. Professor White suggested that a 
company would have to produce at least 
800,000 units annually to remain viable. 
This would mean nine corporations in- 
stead of the present four, with the 
largest of the nine probably commanding 
no more than 16 percent of the market, 
compared with GM’s approximate 50 
percent dominance over the last several 
years.” On the other hand, Prof. Stan- 
ley E. Boyle, another expert on the in- 
dustry, observed to the subcommittee 
that GM, Ford, and Chrysler operated a 
total of 44 assembly plants in 1972, each 
of them self-contained units. He con- 
cluded that— 

The basic component of any reorganiza- 
tion plan for the industry must contain a 
provision that all plants of the Big Three 
should be spun off as separate companies.” 


It is not my purpose here, Mr. Speaker, 
to weigh the merits of these varying pro- 
posals—a task that would be undertaken, 
through the mechanism of the Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act, by the 
projected Federal Corporate Chartering 
Commission. But I do want to make the 
point that such proposals do emanate 
from responsible quarters. Everyone con- 
sulted by me and my staff, for example, 
agreed that a more open industry would 
produce better cars for the people at 
lower prices, and that this would stabi- 
lize employment in the industry. 

Now I would not expect Mr. Murphy of 
General Motors to agree with this prop- 
osition. I do not suppose that he would 
enjoy presiding over the liquidation of 
his empire. But in the abstract he does 
believe in a free economy. He was quoted 
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in a company news release last Febru- 
ary 21 as saying: 

The need now is for leadership from gov- 
ernment to free American industry of the 
handicaps of excessive regulation and con- 
trol so that, by workings of the free mar- 
ket, we can restore people to their jobs and 
vigor to the economy." 


With due respect to Mr. Murphy, I sub- 
mit that we cannot have an open market 
unless it is free from the domination of 
all big bureaucracies, whether they be 
corporate or Government. Personally, I 
see no difference between the Govern- 
ment setting prices for the industry or 
GM doing it. 

Over the years, there have been a num- 
ber of assaults on GM under existing 
antitrust laws. The Government has won 
some of these cases and lost others. But 
neither the Justice Department nor the 
Federal Trade Commission has yet 
brought a lawsuit attacking the industry 
as a whole on structural grounds. This is 
so despite the fact that many Govern- 
ment antitrust lawyers believe such an 
action could eventually prevail in the 
courts. 

In the Johnson administration, a draft 
complaint was prepared in the Justice 
Department which demanded that GM 
“be required to divest itself of said ac- 
quired companies and to reconstitute it- 
self into a sufficiently large number of 
companies to accomplish a restoration of 
competitive conditions.” = But when the 
proposed lawsuit reached the higher 
echelons of the Department it was 
knocked down. 

Still later, Richard McLaren, the Nixon 
administration’s first antitrust chief, was 
advised in a memorandum: 

If our actions resulted in cutting their 
profit rates to the average for all manufac- 
turing (about 11%), we would save GM's 
customers $1.3 billion and Ford and Chrys- 
ler’s $150 million. . . . I doubt there is any 
other unregulated industry where increased 
competition would produce nearly so large a 
payoffs 

But this advice, too, went unheeded. 
The hangups that the executive branch 
has about tackling GM and its Siamese 
siblings make it all the more incumbent 
on Congress itself, Mr. Speaker, to take 
action. 

Through the Corporate Citizenship 
and Competition Act, Congress would be 
able to proceed against the industry on 
a broad front, rather than at case-by- 
case tempo. This is necessary because the 
Big Four create distortions in the econ- 
omy not only in their role as automobile 
manufacturers. Concurrently, they are 
in other businesses as well. They produce 
tractors, large home appliances, air-con- 
ditioning and heating equipment, marine 
engines and boats, as well as a host of 
other items. One of their ancillary op- 
erations is a cause for special concern in 
these times. The Honorable EDWARD KEN- 
NEDY, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, addressed himself to this 
problem last October 11 on the Senate 
floor. He asserted: 

GM dominates the production not only of 
cars and trucks, but also of buses and Joco- 
motives. Last year, GM manufactured 


roughly half of the nation's cars and trucks, 
most of its city buses, and 90% of all bus 
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engines. In addition, it produced 6 out of 
every 10 rail locomotives. 

GM’s interlocking control of these com- 
peting methods of travel constitutes a seri- 
ous conflict of interest. By virtue of its 
unique monopoly, GM is able to orchestrate 
our transport indusiries to promote the sale 
of cars and trucks. The economics are ob- 
vious: 1 bus can eliminate 35 automobiles; 
1 streetcar, subway, or rail transit vehicle can 
supplant 50 passenger cars; 1 train can dis- 
place 1,000 cars or a fleet of 150 cargo- 
laden trucks. Due to the volume of the units 
displaced, GM’s gross revenues are 10 times 
greater if it selis cars rather than buses, and 
25 to 35 times greater if it sells cars and 
trucks rather than train locomotives. The 
result has been inevitable: A drive by GM 
to maximize motor vehicle profits at the 
expense of mass transit. 


Bradford C. Snell, another witness who 
appeared last year before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, the Honorable PHILIP A. 
Hart, putit this way: 

Now we are running out of gas. And there 
are no public alternatives. No high-speed 
trains. No rapid rail transit. No decent, fume- 
free buses. Nothing but 100 million gas- 
guzzling cars, As a result, we are confronted 
today with a petroleum shortage which is 
paralyzing travel, shutting down industries 
and throwing hundreds of thousands of 
people out of work. I contend that the time 
has come to dismantle the auto trust. 


In short, Mr. Speaker, the case against 
the Big Four is summed up in the afore- 
mentioned memorandum that was pre- 
pared for my office. It described the auto 
industry as “large, highly concentrated, 
with above-normal profits, a mediocre 
record of innovation and product variety, 
and virtually no hope for—improved 
competitive performance in the future.” 

B. THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Speaker, if the usual statistics are 
taken at face value, oil does not appear 
to be an oligopolistic industry. It lacks 
a GM or a Big Three or Four. Instead, 
we find a situation, as in 1970, where the 
20 largest companies owned 84 percent of 
the Nation’s oil reserves, and controlled 
87 percent of domestic refining capacity 
and 79 percent of the gasoline sales mar- 
ket.” These corporations are massive in 
size but plentiful in number. In 1972 the 
eight largest were Exxon, with assets ex- 
ceeding $21.5 billion; Texaco $12 billion: 
Gulf $9.3 billion; Mobil $9.2 billion; 
Standard of California $8 billion; Stand- 
ard of Indiana $6.1 billion; Shell $5.1 
billion; and Atlantic Richfield $3.3 bil- 
lion. These assets made them, respec- 
tively, at that time, the Ist, 3d, 6th, 7th, 
9th, 12th, 14th, and 16th largest of all 
the corporations in the United States.~ 

However, it is generally agreed that 
such figures understate the true degree 
of concentration in the industry. Oli- 
gopoly results, principally, from the long 
and diverse limbs of the major com- 
panies, which embrace one another. They 
have a relationship that is marked more 
by fraternization than competition. Each 
of the so-called majors derives competi- 
tive advantages from its presence in all 
four phases of oil entrepreneurship— 
production, transmission by pipeline and 
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tanker, refining and sales. In fact, the 
majors are so intertwined with one 
another in joint ventures and joint en- 
terprises that we find them entering fre- 
quently from stage right and stage left 
as composite figures. It becomes difficult 
to tell them apart or to identify one in- 
tact individual. 

In addition, the majors have branched 
out into many other areas—fertilizers, 
plastics, chemicals, crushed stone, sand, 
paper, refrigeration machinery, brooms 
and brushes, to cite some examples. 
Closer to their home base, they have ac- 
quired tire and battery companies.” But 
what seems really ominous is their 
reaching out for control of competing 
sources of energy. The linkage with nat- 
ural gas is a familiar one, since much 
of the gas and oil are produced from the 
same wells: More recently, however, the 
oil majors have been moving into coal, 
oil shale, tar sands, geothermal energy, 
solar energy, and uranium. 

By 1970, they were already in control 
of 50 percent of the uranium reserves 
and 30 percent of the coal reserves.” The 
House Subcommittee on Special Small 
Business Problems warned in 1971: 

If such a trend toward concentration by 
the oil companies in acquiring competing 
fuel resources is not reversed, this subcom- 
mittee believes that a very dangerous monop- 
oly fuel supply situation could eyentuate.” 


The extraordinary profits of the indus- 
try in 1974 still seem unpardonable to 
many Americans. For example, Exxon 
profits increased 29 percent to $3.14 bil- 
lion.” The Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, taking a sighting last Decem- 
ber, reported that “higher energy prices, 
including their effect on the cost of non- 
fuel commodities, contributed about one- 
fourth to one-third of the 12 percent in- 
crease of consumer prices in 1974." 

But infamous as they are, the reasons 
for much of these profits and what exact- 
ly accounts for them remain obscure. For 
example, we don’t know what portion 
was netted from refining operations be- 
cause these figures are not made public 
by the corporations.” Moreover, the com- 
panies do not seem to be plowing back 
all of their enormous profits into increas- 
ing the oil supply. Domestic crude oil 
production is running 5 percent less than 
a year ago, and there has been no great 
expansion of refinery capacity. If fact, 
Mobil poured $800 million into acquiring 
the Marcor Co., a conglomerate which 
includes Montgomery Ward and which 
seems to have scant connection with the 
cil industry.” 

Senator Hart was puzzled when he 
opened hearings last January 21 on ver- 
tical integration by the corporations— 
that is to say, their control of separate 
companies stretching from the oil well 
to the gasoline pump. He noted that, 
while crude oil prices have more than 
doubled in the last year, nationwide 
production has dropped 10 percent. He 
asked, too, for an explanation of the fact 
that gasoline prices in 1973 and 1974 
went up as much in this country, if not 
more, than in some European countries— 
even though those foreign nations must 
import virtually all their oil whereas we 
are about 70 percent self-sufficient. He 
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asked: “Just how competitive is this in- 
dustry?” The answer, of course, is that 
it is not. One study has found: 


As to the joint ventures, another study 
determined that they allow— 

Each stage of the industry, crude produc- 
tion, transportation, refining, and marketing 
involves tremendous investments, There does 
not seem, however, to be any great efficiency 
in vertical integration. . . . Since there do not 
appear to be great economies, it seems likely 
that the industry would be more competitive 
and perform better without the existing in- 
tegration.™ 

A common place in which the supposedly 
competitive firms may legally meet. It makes 
the development of common patterns of ac- 
tion a simple matter because they have “legi- 
timate” reasons for consulting one another. 
It is inconceivable that firms engaged co- 
operatively in one industrial area would not 
act the same way in others. There obviously 
exists the possibility that the partners them- 
selves would be less likely to compete with 
each other because of their joint undertak- 
ing. The marriage introduces the possibility 
of harmony rather than competition between 
the parents. As a practical matter, there is 
no way of divorcing the management of the 
joint subsidiary from friendliness between 
the parents. 

A joint venture has behind it the economic 
power of not just one but two or more com- 
panies, Therefore it allows firms to pool their 
financial resources and the resulting venture 
obtains an advantage over other firms in the 
industry. When the involved firms are giants 
in their respective areas, it undoubtedly leads 
to a greater concentration of economic power. 

Joint ventures have little justification if 
the financial resources of one or both of the 
companies are sufficient to undertake the en- 
terprise signly. Recognizing the enormous 
size of the joint ventures in the oil industry, 
it is hard to appreciate the. share-the-risk 
concept against the social losses that could 
accrue to society from anticompetitive be- 
havior.” 


This study, prepared for the Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial. Association by 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg and Associates, 
Inc., continued on the subject of joint 
bidding: 

In terms of numbers alone, joining bid- 
ding on off-shore oil and gas exploitation 
rank as the most numerous type of joint 
venture by far. Between 1954 and 1972, there 
was a total of 6,285 bids for rights mainly 
in Texas, Louisiana and California. By ac- 
tual count, 52% of the 1972 bids were joint 
participations. . . . The average number of 
bidders. per joint bid, again on a sampling 
basis, averaged 3.3 companies.” 


Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 1973, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission instituted anti- 
trust proceedings against the eight larg- 
est oil corporations. On February 22, 
1974, FTC attorneys filed a prediscovery 
statement which paints an oligopolistic 
portrait of the industry. I would like to 
quote at length from that statement be- 
cause it divulges the kind of evidence we 
would hear in Congress if we were to 
move ahead with the bill I am introduc- 
ing. The excerpts follow: 

One of the most significant aspects of the 
domestic petroleum industry is the intricate 
web of interrelationships which bind re- 
spondents. Respondents are interdependent 
to such an extent that, in virtually every 
facet of their operation, they have common 
rather than competitive interests: .. . 

Joint ventures in crude off] production are 
so widespread that respondents are, in ef- 
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fect, on a partnership basis in their explora- 
tion and development activities. ... Rather 
than competing in the production of crude 
oil, respondents have chosen to become part- 
ners in order to share risks and insure 
monopoly profits. ... 

Respondents have joined together to own 
and operate the major crude oil and product 
pipelines serving the relevant geographic 
market. ... 

Even refinery operations have aspects of 
joint ventures by virtue of cooperation 
among respondents at other levels of the 
industry. ... 

A second point is that these joint activi- 
ties make each of the respondents the others’ 
confidant. . . . Joint endeavors make it easy, 
in fact unavoidable, for each respondent to 
be constantly aware of each other's inten- 
tions and capabilities. .. . 

To some extent, respondents are common- 
ly rather than independently owned. .. . 
Chase Manhattan Bank, through various 
nominees, is both the largest shareholder 
in Atlantic Richfield and the second largest 
shareholder of Mobil. Clearly it is not in 
Chase Manhattan’s interest to promote vig- 
orous competition between them... . 

At the marketing level respondents have 
limited one source of competition to their 
retail outlets by their concerted refusal to 
sell motor gasoline to independent market- 
ers. Independent markets are the primary 
source of price competition in the retail 
market for gasoline and represent a threat 
both to respondents’ style of marketing, 
which avoids price competition, and to the 
stability of respondents’ market shares. It 
is, of course, primarily at the marketing level 
that the public feels the pinch of respond- 
ents’ market power. Here that power is trans- 
lated into additional profits for respondents 
and higher prices for consumers... . 

In order to maintain and reinforce their 
refining monopoly, respondents have acted 
to minimize the profits attainable by com- 
peting refiners through their control over 
the price of crude oil, the primary input into 
refining. ... 

By keeping crude prices artificially high, 
respondents have shifted profitably away 
from the refining level of the industry. For 
respondents, who are integrated companies, 
the high crude prices are merely bookkeep- 
ing transfers between their internal divi- 
sions rather than out of pocket costs that 
respondents actually incur in obtaining 
crude, for their refineries. But non-integrated 
refiners, who must purchase oil at prices 
set by respondents, incur them as real ex- 
penses.... 

To integrated companies, such as the re- 
spondents, it is a matter of relative indiffer- 
ence where profits are taken. However, to 
non-integrated refiners and potential en- 
trants, who must pay the price for crude oil 
established by respondents, this profit shift 
has a disastrous effect. ... 

Respondents own outright approximately 
half of the crude oil production in the rele- 
vant market. Moreover they produce a sub- 
stantial part of this oil in various combina- 
tions with each other. In particular, the prime 
leases on the Outer Continental Shelf have 
been developed by such joint ventures. 

But ownership of production does not give 
a true picture of respondents’ control over 
the supply of oil. This control is substantially 
augmented by their ownership—iargely joint 
ownership—of the system by which crude 
oil is transported from the producing field 
to the refining areas. Control of this system 
is tantamount to control over the crude pro- 
duction itself. Potential purchasers who do 
not possess pipeline systems simply cannot 
successfully compete for the purchase of 
crude oil even from leases operated by in- 
dependent producers. ... 

The ties between the banks and respond- 
ents are so strong that, in a real sense, the 
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banks and the major oil companies enjoy an 
identity of interest. Mobil is typical in that 
the corporation’s three largest shareholders 
are major New York City banks. Financing 
a competitor’s refinery, for example, would 
then jeopardize the bank’s own investments. 
Consequently, any party who seeks financing 
for the purpose of better competing with re- 
spondents may well threaten the interest of 
the very institution from which funds are 
sought. ... 

Effects . . . prices for refined petroleum 
products are higher and the level of refinery 
capacity lower than that which would pre- 
vail in a competitive environment... .” 


Relief sought by the FTC includes a 
court order that the corporations divest 
themselves of some of their refinery ca- 
pacity, creating 10 to 13 new firms in the 
process. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this 
relief would be achieved more quickly 
through the Corporate Citizenship and 
Competition Act than through the in- 
terminable litigation that has already 
resulted from the FTC lawsuit. And, of 
course, there is no guarantee that the 
FTC will prevail in the end. A more re- 
cent study by the Ruttenberg organiza- 
tion, commenting on this proceeding, 
made the same point about the fear of 
witnesses coming forward that had been 
made by Mr. Clearwaters of the Justice 
Department, whom I quoted earlier. The 
Ruttenberg finding was that— 

The record does not contain many com- 
plaints of smaller companies who have voiced 
public grievances against the joint venture 
pipelines. Moreover, it is unlikely that a sig- 
nificant number of complainants would ever 
come forward to testify against pipeline own- 
ers. In fact there is reason to believe that 
firms which have, for example, received in- 
vitations from the Government investigatory 
groups to air their complaints have informed 
the very companies who are discriminating 
against them as a means of currying their 
favor. The reason for such fear is to be 
found in the sheer economic power repre- 
sented by a combination of multi-billion 
dollar companies. ... 

Nearly all such potential complaints are 
either potential suppliers, customers or com- 
petitors of the pipeline owners. The inde- 
pendent tankers are reluctant to come for- 
ward because they look to pipeline owners 
for orders to build tankers. The barge com- 
panies look to pipeline owners for cargo. 
Nonowner shippers frequently purchase crude 
from one or more pipeline owners. The small- 
er oil companies are fearful for their ac- 
cess rights. Independent refiners and middle 
men are only too anxious to avoid being 
singled out for retaliation by so formidable 
& group... 3” 


Clearly, Mr. Speaker, Congress has a 
responsibility to assert itself in a situa- 
tion such as this. Our purpose would, of 
course, not be punitive. It would be sur- 
gical—an attempt to sever the connec- 
tive tissue that binds all sectors of the oil 
industry to major corporations, and the 
majors to each other, with the effect that 
free market forces are frustrated. 

C. THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Speaker, the cast of characters in 
the steel oligopoly includes a giant—the 
United States Steel Corp.—that sets the 
pace for the industry, much in the same 
way that General Motors does in the 
automobile sector. Founded in 1901, it 
initially controlled two-thirds of the Na- 
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tion’s steel capacity, but it successfully 
evaded trustbusting action as it yielded 
market shares—though not influence— 
and embarked on a policy of courtship 
and romance with its rivals, in lieu of 
destroying them.™ This forbearance has 
shaped a supporting cast for United 
States Steel in which Bethlehem, Na- 
tional, Republic, Armco, Inland, Jones 
& Laughlin and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube play major roles. In 1973 the mar- 
ket share of the leader was 23.25 percent, 
followed by Bethlehem with 15.75 per- 
cent, National and Republic with about 
7.5 percent each and with the rest trail- 
ing. Together, the eight corporations 
controlled more than three-fourths of 
the market.** As Prof. Leonard W. Weiss, 
a student of the industry, has pointed 
out in a memorandum to me, this pattern 
of concentration has changed very little 
“over the whole postwar period,” except 
for modest declines in the market share 
of United States Steel, which were quick- 
ly gobbled up by the next three largest 
companies.” 

But, as in the oil industry, these fig- 
ures do not tell the whole story. Walter 
Adams, another widely quoted author- 
ity, has written: 

These percentages, however, understate 
the degree of concentration in particular 
product lines and particular market areas 
because not every steel company produces 
every steel product or sells in every section 
of the country. Thus, the four largest pro- 
ducers account for 54% of the raw-steel 
output, but in some product lines—like skelp, 
tube rounds, steel piling, electrical sheets 
and strip, axles, joint bars, and so on—they 
contribute close to 90% of the domestic pro- 
duction. Regional concentration in some 
cases is also higher. .. 2 

The concentrated ownership of iron ore 
reserves has also tended to fortify the oligop- 
oly control of the integrated producers.... 
Of the nine major steel companies, only 
United States Steel has more than enough 
ore to support its steel making operations. 
Its competitors—including such companies 
as Bethlehem, Republic, Armco and Inland— 
lack adequate iron ore reserves and depend 
on the corporation for a portion of their 
supplies. 

The four major ore merchants offer the 
small ore users and semi-integrated steel 
companies little hope of an assured iron ore 
supply. Nor are they likely to provide an 
open market in competition with the inte- 
grated majors. The fact is that, by 1948, the 
ore merchants had virtually become satellites 
of the major steel companies to whom they 
were tied by partnership arrangements. . . 195 


Vertical integration by the giants ex- 
tends into steel fabrication, a fact which 
ties up “an increasing portion of the 
semifinished steel that formerly was 
available on the open market,” Adams 
has observed. He added that— 

As a result, nonintegrated steel users, de- 
pendent on the open market for their sup- 
plies, may be deprived of essential raw mate- 
rials and find it increasingly difficult to stay 
in business. 


This pattern of integration by the 
majors causes a price squeeze on the 
small companies, threatening their exist- 
ence—all of which was decried as far 
back as 1948 by one of the Nation’s most 
eminent Senators, the late Hon. Robert 
A. Taft, my distinguished fellow 
Ohioan.”” For example, one businessman 
complained to the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
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sion in 1963 that United States Steel was 
selling a finished product for less than 
the price at which it was selling him 
wire rod to produce the same product. 

This economic concentration has con- 
ferred monopoly power on the steel 
giants. It expresses itself in a power to 
fix prices, pegging them at artificially 
high levels. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion study already referred to, which 
charges that oligopoly has inflated auto- 
mobile prices by 9.11 percent, asserts also 
that steel prices are at least 6.4 percent 
higher than they would be if there were 
free competition in the industry.” 

United States Steel generally sets a 
model price, and the other companies 
adopt it, or something close to it. Adams 
has observed that— 

Steel producers shipping from different lo- 
cations will quote delivered prices identical 
to the thousandth of a cent per pound% 


The movement of prices has been in- 
exorably upward, in good times and bad, 
and even during periods when demand 
and costs have declined.” Weiss points 
out that the steel giants have managed, 
too, to raise prices while mills were op- 
erating at less than capacity, as was the 
case in 1974." Prices continued to go 
up, too, in the face of the threat from 
low-cost foreign steel, which bit deeply 
into the domestic market. And they went 
up despite vigorous and successful com- 
petition from domestically produced 
steel substitutes—aluminum, cement, 


plastics and glass, which industries, in- 
cidentally, spend five to six times as much 
on research and development to improve 
their products than do the muscle- 
bound steel giants.’* So far as Adams is 


concerned: 

Tt is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the American steel industry during the last 
20 years has tended to price itself out of 
the market and that, as a consequence, it has 
suffered incursions into its domestic market 
from imports and substitutes and from a sig- 
nificant loss of exports.“* 


John M. Blair, the renowned economist 
who has served as a consultant for the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, contends that this price behavior 
by the giants has hurt the steel industry 
itself as well as the Nation’s economy as 
a whole, contributing significantly to in- 
flation: 

Price Increases in steel serve to delimit the 
ability of consuming industries . . . to lower 
their prices. To the producers of finished 
goods, the constantly rising prices for steel 
exert an upward pressure on costs that may 
make it difficult for them to reduce prices, 
even if they are so inclined. It is conceivable 
that were they able to reduce their prices, 
their sales might increase to such an extent 
as to generate a significant increase in the 
demand for steel. But whether this might in 
fact prove to be the reality is something that 
is not likely to be known as long as the price 
of the basic material rarely declines. ... 

The long-range effect of a continuing 
upward trend in its price is to spur its users 
into finding ways of using cheaper, alterna- 
tive materials. Each increase in the price of 
steel gives a further impetus to the demand 
for plastics, fiberglass, prestressed concrete, 
cement, and other substitute materials. ... 
The prices of substitutes have been declin- 
ing while the price of steel has been moving 
upward... 2 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Another observer of the industry has 
remarked: 

If steel prices in the United States had 
uniformly been at the lower world market 
levels, many important American industries 
using steel (the automobile or the machin- 
ery industries, to name only a few) could 
have reduced their prices. This would have 
entailed a rise of exports in these industries 
and a fall of competing imports, further 
improving the U.S. trade balance." 


But the steel giants are too comfort- 
able to see any need for changing their 
ways, even though their profits generally 
have been below those realized by other 
manufacturing enterprises in the United 
States. Their experience last year is 
likely to make them even more set in 
their habits. They boosted prices about 
44 percent over the course of the year, 
and this was reflected in higher-than- 
usual profits. United States Steel earn- 
ings shot up 92 percent for the year," 
and Bethlehem’s net income soared up- 
ward 65.5 percent. Their 1974 earnings 
on net worth were conservatively esti- 
mated last January at 13.5 percent for 
United States Steel and 11.5 percent for 
Bethlehem.” 

It’s obvious, Mr. Speaker, that there 
will be no abatement of the problem 
unless Congress intervenes. Adams has 
summed up the need for this: 

Voluntary restraint and the corporate soul 
are not likely to solve the basic problem... . . 
The problem goes deeper. It is inherent in 
the structure of the industry. It is the prob- 
lem of “size,” and any attack on oligopoly 
pricing without an attack on oligopoly 
structure will be no more effective than the 
treatment of a symptom instead of the dis- 
ease itself. In other words, public policy 
toward this industry must concern itself 
with the basic problem of structure and how 
it can be changed. This, in turn, raises ques- 
tions about the relation between the size of 
firms and technological efficiency—in short, 
the feasibility of increasing the number of 
competitors. If it is possible to increase the 
number of firms and thus create a more 
competitive industry structure, this would 
enhance the prospects for more competitive 
behavior and the likelihood of nonconform- 
ity in pricing and other aspects of business 
policy.” 

D. OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Speaker, in the opinion of a num- 
ber of persons consulted as the Corporate 
Citizenship and Competition Act was be- 
ing drafted, many other industries loom 
logically as candidates for deconcentra- 
tion proceedings, and therefore could 
have been included in this bill—or should 
be added to it in amendments over the 
next few years. I cite some of these in- 
dustries as examples, giving a synopsis 
in each instance of the case that could 
be made against them. The fact is, how- 
ever, that additional examples, equally 
or more flagrant, could be found. 

i. TIRES 


Described by the Justice Department 
as “highly and unduly concentrated,” 
this manufacturing industry is domi- 
nated by five major producers—Good- 
year, Firestone, Goodrich, Uniroyal and 
General, who together control more than 
95 percent of the new-car market for 
tires, and in excess of the 80 percent of 
the so-called replacement market.’ 
These corporations are among the largest 
in the United States, with Goodyear and 
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Firestone ranking among the top 35 in 
1971. And the industry as a whole, of 
course, has high financial visibility. A 
1973 estimate was that the market for 
new-car and replacement tires totaled 
more than $3 billion. According to an 
antitrust suit brought by Justice on Au- 
gust 9, 1973, the tire oligopolists clawed 
their way to the top by disposing of rivals 
through a_ series of mergers. Price 
squeezes killed off other competitors. The 
big five have become so large that it is 
now virtually impossible for smaller com- 
panies to enter the industry and com-~ 
pete with them successfully, the Govern- 
ment charges. As a result, effective price 
competition has been eliminated. A mem- 
orandum prepared for my office indi- 
cates that the big five are larger than 
they have to be in terms of achieving 
operating economies—and they are too 
large, also, to be searching for new ways 
to win customers by offering a better 
product. The memo points out that “ra- 
dial tires were initially developed in 
Europe and adopted rather late by 
United States manufacturers.” It adds 
that— 

It is hard to conclude from this that our 
manufacturers have been very innovative. 


A tire company that produces just 10,- 
000 tires a day is conducting an efficient 
operation, the memo continues. The big 
five operate on a much larger scale. If 
the oligopoly were dissolved, new com- 
panies could be created. This would im- 
provise the industry’s performance and 
make prices more competitive. 

2. WHOLESALE BREAD 


Mr. Speaker, even the commodity that 
is commonly referred to as the staff of 
life is baked in a setting characterized 
by monopoly power. Wholesale bread is a 
$3 billion industry, in terms of 1972 dol- 
lars. Concentration in this line of com- 
merce is on the upswing; in 1963 the top 
four wholesale bakers of bread and 
specialty breads accounted for 31 per- 
cent of total sales in the Nation, 7 years 
later this figure had increased to 37 per- 
cent. The number of bakery plants de- 
clined by 45 percent between 1958 and 
1972—and in the 18 months following, 
an additional 43 wholesale baking firms 
and 80 wholesale bakery plants shut 
down. 

But, as is so often the case with figures 
of this sort, they are not so yeasty as 
they should be, Mr. Speaker, if you will 
permit me the expression. They fail to 
rise to a level indicating the true extent 
of oligopoly; this is so because concen- 
tration is significantly higher in local 
and regional bread markets, in many of 
which the four-firm concentration ratios 
substantially exceed 50 percent. I cull 
this information, Mr. Speaker, from an 
antitrust complaint filed last December 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the ITT Continental Baking Co., 
Inc. As the largest bread baker in the 
world, this corporate giant had sales 
totaling $475 million in 1973, nearly 50 
percent more than those of the next 
largest wholesale baker, the Campbell- 
Taggart Baking Co. ITT Continental 
has 48 bakeries in 30 States, and its prod- 
uct is distributed in 46 States, reaching 
about 70 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
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lation. In four regional markets, the 
mammoth company sells more than 75 
percent of the bread; it accounts for 60 
percent of the sales in eight other re- 
gions; 50 percent in 17 others, and 40 
percent in 37 other areas, It is only one 
of a few such firms in the business oper- 
ating on so wide a scale. One factor ac- 
counting for its growth, the FTC says, 
is that it has absorbed three independ- 
ent bakery firms since 1962—in violation 
of agency orders forbidding the acqui- 
sitions. Its dominant position in so many 
markets has not only proved fatal to in- 
dependent operators; it has severely re- 
stricted competition and boosted prices. 
The agency is demanding that ITT 
Continental Baking spin off some of its 
plants, which would then commence 
operating as separate companies. 

3. BREAKFAST CEREALS 


In the corporate world, Mr. Speaker, 
the breakfast of a few industrial 
champions is the profit they make from 
puffed-up prices on cereals. It is a hearty 
meal for the corporate giants who subsist 
on this diet, and it has caused them to 
become big and strong. In 1970 more than 
1 billion pounds of ready-to-eat cereal 
were produced, with just a handful of 
companies grossing $650 million from 
sales of the commodity. These figures are 
cited in an antitrust complaint filed in 
1972 by the Federal Trade Commission." 
This industrial bowl of fortune consists 
of Kellogg, whose share of the ready-to- 
eat market that year was 45 percent; 
General Mills, 21 percent; General Foods, 
16 percent; and Quaker Oats, 9 percent. 
Reliable profit figures are difficult to 
come by, since the cereal champions do 
not report them for separate products in 
their public statements. But an educated 
guess is possible. For example, Kellogg’s 
1973 rate of return on stockholders’ 
equity was more than 20 percent after 
taxes—and 86 percent of that company’s 
sales are of cold cereals.” With that kind 
of nourishment, the corporation ob- 
viously has acquired considerable weight 
that it can throw around. It uses it to 
maintain, with its confederates, “a 
highly concentrated, noncompetitive 
market,” featuring “artificially inflated 
prices,” according to the Government 
complaint. The fact is that these com- 
panies did not get fat merely by eating 
their own cereals; they gobbled up most 
of their close competitors on their way to 
forming the oligopoly that exists today. 
In terms of providing a worthwhile prod- 
uct, the performance of this industry, if I 
may be allowed to say so, Mr. Speaker, 
has been soggy. Also sugary, as any 
dentist would tell us. I conclude by say- 
ing the obvious—reorganizing the indus- 
try would assure us of, for want of a 
better phrase, crisp competition. 

4. ELECTRIC LAMPS 


The corporate scene in the United 
States includes an ironically dim area 
that lacks illumination from the electric 
lamp industry. In this line of commerce, 
the companies assign only a faint glow to 
their profits, and they prefer a blackout 
with respect to their respective shares of 
the market. But the semidarkness does 
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contain a few shadows that are sugges- 
tive. For example, we do know that four 
supercorporations have cornered 92 per- 
cent of the electric lamp market.” But 
we do not know officially which four 
firms they are. We get our scanty infor- 
mation from the Census Bureau, which 
obtains material from the corporations 
to publish aggregate concentration fig- 
ures, on the understanding that it will 
not identify companies contributing the 
data. 

And even if we knew, formally, the 
names of the companies, it would not 
help much because these supercorpora- 
tions boast a large number of product 
lines; present law places them under no 
obligation to disclose their profits or 
losses on each item. So, of course, there 
is no disclosure. The latest official data we 
have is a 1950 Government survey of an- 
other sort which showed General Elec- 
tric to have 49.4 percent of the market 
and Westinghouse 24.1 percent.” Mem- 
orandum prepared for my office specu- 
lates that Sylvania probably accounts 
for the largest share of the remaining 
26.5 percent. As late as 1966, the market 
structure evidently had not changed very 
much, if we are to place credence in an 
unofficial estimate, coming from outside 
the Government, which had the three 
companies accounting for 75 percent of 
the sales.* Another company guesses 
that GE has been generating a 27 per- 
cent profit wattage on its lamp business, 
before taxes.” Duro-test Corp., whose 
product line is mostly light bulbs, is 
known to have earned 13.5 percent after 
taxes in 1972. But no one can say 
whether Duro-test is typical of the in- 


dustry, or how accurate any of the fore- 
going estimates are. We do know, of 
course, obviously, that GE, Westinghouse 
and Sylvania continue to manufacture 
bulbs, so we can assume that there is 


considerable brightness, behind closed 

doors, for someone somewhere. And we 

know, too, from squinting in the dark at 

this oligopoly, that the time has come for 

the American public to have a law strong 

enough to relieve us of all this eyestrain. 
5. TELEPHONES 


Mr. Speaker, last November 20, the 
Justice Department filed the largest anti- 
trust suit in history against the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co.; the 
Western Electric Co., which manufac- 
tures most of the equipment used by 
A.T. & T.; and Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. The three defendants are linked 
financially, and together they dominate 
the telephone industry in the United 
States. Although there are some 1,700 in- 
dependent telephone companies in the 
Nation, they operate necessarily as sat- 
ellites of A.T. & T. As one expert on the 
industry has pointed out: 

While the provision of basic exchange tele- 
phone service is a “natural” monopoly, the 
control of several telephone companies by 
one holding company is not. There is no 
fundamental reason why each operating tele- 
phone company should not be an independ- 
ent entity. ... Nor is there any fundamental 
reasons why a telephone company need pur- 
chase the bulk of its equipment from one 
manufacturer. . . . The Bell System (has 
become) vulnerable to charges that it uses 
its great size and market dominance of 
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monopoly services to stifle competing firms in 
the market areas where competition is 
allowed. 


Justice acted because of complaints 
and evidence brought to it by a number 
of relatively new companies who are 
trying to compete with AT&T by pro- 
viding customers with modern aiterna- 
tives to voice communications.” They 
have charged in a number of antitrust 
lawsuits filed by their own lawyers that 
AT&T is using its muscle to keep them 
from developing to their full potential. 
The Government action charges AT&T 
with anticompetitive practices in other 
areas as well. Its goal is to break up the 
triumvirate of defendants, creating 
some new companies in the process, Like 
other industrial combines, this one is 
not particular efficient. One critic has 
written that one of the reasons “for- 
eign-made PBX’s and key systems have 
captured such a large percentage of the 
interconnect market is that these sys- 
tems are generally more modern and 
provide more features that business 
users want than the systems being man- 
ufactured in this country.” It’s doubt- 
ful, Mr. Speaker, that the Government 
cen prevail against the triumvirate. 
Under existing laws, Justice’s record is 
hardly promising. It filed similar anti- 
trust actions against A.T, & T. early in 
the century, and again in 1949. Both 
actions ended in settlements. The sec- 
ond settlement was so accommodating to 
the company that it accomplished 
nothing, as it turned out. What is being 
alleged today sounds like a playback of 
the earlier charges. There is no doubt 
that congressional action would prove 
much more expeditious and effective. 

6. SUNDRY OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Economist Walter Adams has said 
that “the unit of technological ef- 
ficiency is the plant, not the firm.” ™ 
In other words, a good assumption to 
start with is that a company need neces- 
sarily be no larger that a single plant, 
if the plant operates as a self-contained 
unit. If we accept this premise as a 
theoretical propositions, then we are 
prompted to ask: In those cases where 
an industrial enterprise can be viable if 
it is centered in just one plant, who be- 
sides the company benefits from there 
being additional plants, which might be 
superfluous from a fair profit point of 
view? I realize, Mr. Speaker, that in 
any given situation a number of other 
factors must be considered. But I do 
think that, in attempting to assess 
where oligopolies might exist, we might 
at least begin by examining the num- 
ber of firms dominant in a given ia- 
dustry and the number of manufactur- 
ing plants existing in that same indus- 
try. I would suggest that, where the 
four-firm concentration ratio is high, 
and where the number of plants is also 
high, it is valid for us to at least sus- 
pect that we could reconstitute some 
plants as separate companies, to in- 
crease competition. Hence, I offer for 
the consideration of those interested, 
the following data prepared by a Gnv- 
ernment economist at my request. The 
first figure, to the right of the industry 
name, designates the combined share of 
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the market controlled by the four 
largest firms in that industry, according 
to 1967 census data. The second column 
shows the number of plants that were 
being operated by those top four firms 
in 1963. Here is the data: 

Flat 20 
Aluminum 20 
Electronic computers_....._.._- 90 19 
Gypsum products__........._ a 80 56 
Industrial 67 285 
Detergents and soaps_._....._- 1 70 25 


So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
these figures betray a capacity for profit 
overkill on the part of too many super- 
corporations. I am not contending, 
though, that we ought to mount a trust- 
busting campaign on the basis of such 
skimpy information. Rather, we ought 
now to turn to the problem of how to go 
about securing more facts as a reliable 
guide for public policy. 

V. OBLIGATION OF FEDERALLY CHARTERED 

CORPORATIONS 
A. DISCLOSURE 


Mr, Speaker, the Corporate Citizenship 
and Competition Act launches an imme- 
diate attack against aggregations of 
monopoly power that have high visibility. 
This is the first thrust. But, for the long 
term, it sets up machinery that would 
enable the Federal Corporate Chartering 
Commission to pinpoint future targets. 
Thus, the 100 or so largest corporations 
would not be mere spectators while reor- 
ganization proceedings are in motion 
against the auto, oil, and/or steel indus- 
tries. They would be busy themselves, 
complying forthwith with provisions of 
the new law that apply also to them. 

Their initial obligation would be to ap- 
ply for a Federal charter, which would 
become a sine qua non for lawfully doing 
business in interstate commerce. Merely 
obtaining the charter would be no prob- 
lem. For this purpose, the company need 
furnish only such basic information as 
the agency may direct—hardly anything 
more complicated than the applicant’s 
name and address, the identities and ad- 
dresses of its principal officers and a copy 
of the state charter it already holds. 
Thereupon, the charter would be issued, 
no questions asked. 

But in the meantime, the agency would 
be drafting regulations under which the 
supercorporations would be required to 
submit more substantive data. Just as the 
time has come for Government to be more 
open; to be more forthcoming about dis- 
closing its operations to the public, as well 
as more accomodating in making avail- 
able personal financial data relating to 
high public officials—and we have come 
quite a distance in these areas, Mr. 
Speaker, in just the last few years—so 
the time is also at hand for corporations, 
the creatures of government, to be less 
squeamish about letting the public ex- 
amine some of the cards in the deck they 
hold, which heretofore, they have been 
free to stack. 

We must keep in mind what Theodore 
Roosevelt said in his first message to 
Congress in 1901, namely that: 

Great corporations exist only because they 
are created and safeguards by our institu- 
tions; and it is our right and our duty to see 
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that they work in harmony with these in- 
stitutions.» 


At another time, the first of the Na- 
tion’s trustbusters asserted: 

Publicity is the one sure and adequate 
remedy ... The first requisite is knowledge, 
full and complete." 

1, PRODUCT LINE REPORTING 


Mr. Speaker, as has been evident from 
material advanced earlier in this pres- 
entation, one of the widest gaps in our 
knowledge about corporate giants is how 
large a business they do in individual 
product lines—and how much profit they 
make on each of these products. The 
Federal Government ought not to inquire 
about these things if its object is simply 
to be nosy, or to spread business gossip. 
As it happens, though, this information 
is needed to keep the marketplace open 
to anyone who wants to buy or sell in it, 
including new companies who might want 
to bring in a product line of their own. 
Such companies would be encouraged to 
enter if they could learn, for example, 
that a particular product is genuinely 
profitable to make, and that demand for 
it is strong. Having entered the market, 
they would then be entitled to protection 
against unfair competiton. 

If corporations had to report their ex- 
perience with each product, it would be- 
come quickly apparent whether monop- 
oly profits gained in one line were being 
used to underwrite below-cost selling in 
another line, merely to drive out the com- 
petition—perhaps a relatively small com- 
petitor producing a superior product at 
lower prices. Moreover, quantitative data 
about sales would indicate how much of 
the market had been cornered by indi- 
vidual corporations, thus exposing mo- 
nopoly power where it might have been 
suspected but was otherwise difficult to 
prove. In such instances, the agency 
would recommend to Congress that the 
Corporate Citizenship and Competition 
Act be amended to authorize deconcen- 
tration proceedings against additional 
industries, as needed. 

Currently, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Trade Commission is compiling such data 
under its new “Line of Business Report- 
ing Program.” It has sent questionnaires 
to some 345 of the Nation’s largest cor- 
porations, requesting information on 
each product line that accounts for $10 
million or more annually in sales. But 
at least a dozen corporations have balked, 
They are seeking court injunctions bar- 
ring the FTC from pursuing the inquiry, 
on the ground that, as “persons,” their 
right to privacy is being violated, and 
that they have been assailed by Govern- 
ment without due process of law.™ 

By providing a congressional mandate 
for a continuing survey of this kind, at 
least of “principal industrial corpora- 
tions” as defined in my bill, the Corpo- 
rate Citizenship and Competition Act 
would, if enacted, tend to dispose of le- 
galistic challenges to the FTC program. 
The bill I introduce would direct the Fed- 
eral Corporate Chartering Agency to co- 
ordinate its fact-gathering operations 
with those of existing agencies such as 
the FTC which have ongoing programs of 
this kind, The act also calis for disclosure 
not merely to the Government but to 
the public as well. The burden would be 
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on the corporation to show that public 
dissemination of certain data concerning 
it would be unfair and injurious to the 
company, and therefore, should be held 
in confidence by the agencies—in the 
Same way the Census Bureau and the 
Internal Revenue Service effectively as- 
sure confidentiality. 
2. INTERCORPORATE STOCKOWNERSHIP 


The legislation I propose would require 
also, for similar reasons and under simi- 
lar ground rules, that intercorporate 
stock ownership be reported. Where com- 
petition is throttled because one entity 
has holdings in another, this should be 
made known. If such disclosures break 
up a business romance, I can only say, 
Mr. Speaker, that this is the kind of 
divorce that public policy should encour- 
age. The full extent of these sweetheart 
relationships, unfortunately, is not part 
of the large body of knowledge that our 
economists have constructed. In this 
area, too, we have a current ongoing pro- 
gram that is just now getting under way, 
being set in motion by a Federal inter- 
agency entity known as the Steering 
Committee on Uniform Corporate Re- 
porting.“ Here, too, the Corporate Citi- 
zenship and Competition Act would 
strengthen the program by according it 
a congressional mandate. The need for 
this was pointed up by a 1968 report of 
the Housé Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee which said in part: 

To take an important example the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, the Nation's 
largest bank trust operation, with $16.8 bil- 
lion in trust assets, holds 7.5 percent of the 
common stock of American Airlines and has 
a director interlock with the airline. At the 
same time, Morgan holds 8.2 percent of the 
common stock of United Airlines and 7.4 per- 
cent of the common stock of Trans World 
Airlines. . . . No one can question that these 
major domestic air carriers are in direct com- 
petition and yet each has as its largest stock- 
holder a single banking institution.” 


Reviewing this report, Blair observed 
and commented: 

Other examples cited were the ownership 
by Morgan Guaranty of common stock in 4 
competing cosmetic manufacturers and of 
11.9 percent and 16.5 percent, respectively, 
of the common stock of the Trane Company 
and the Carrier Corporation, 2 major com- 
petitors in central air conditioning. The 
Cleveland Trust Company was shown to have 
significant share holdings in leading manu- 
facturers of machine tools, as well as in 3 
large, competing iron ore corporations. Com- 
mercial banks may not actually have used 
their stock ownership in rival firms to sup- 
press competition, but the opportunity and 
temptation to do so will certainly become 
greater as commercial banks increase their 
stock holdings in industrial corporations 

3, CORPORATE INCOME TAX RETURNS 


Still another of the terms of the Fed- 
eral charter, Mr. Speaker, would be one 
that causes supercorporations to make 
public their Federal income tax returns. 
My distinguished colleague from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Honorable CHARLES A. 
Vanik, has already introduced legislation 
on this subject. Painstaking studies by 
him revealed that in 1973 at least 10 
companies with profits totaling nearly 
$1 billion avoided paying even a penny 
in corporate income taxes. In that same 
year, 20 additional corporations that 
netted more than $5 billion paid taxes at 
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a rate between 1 and 10 percent" As we 
know, the statutory corporate tax rate 
is 48 percent. I venture to say that pub- 
lic disclosure of inadequate tax payments 
and the mechanics by which taxes are 
avoided would tend to inhibit corpora- 
tions from trying to squezee through 
each loophole they find. If they want to 
be treated as “persons,” they ought to be 
good citizens like the rest of us, paying 
taxes at rates that command our respect. 
4, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAM ON PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 

In all these areas where Federal 
charters require the corporate “persons” 
to make information available to the 
rest of us, the Federal Corporate Char- 
tering Commission would have an af- 
firmative obligation to see to it that the 
facts are disseminated to the public. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, our citizens 
across the Nation should not have to 
come to Washington to ask for a file 
folder or to peer into filing cabinets. 
What the agency learns about the super- 
corporations should regularly be given 
wide currency through press releases, or 
other appropriate formats. 

B. INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Entangling alliances between corpora- 
tions in the form of interlocking direc- 
torates are still another impediment to 
free competition. Virtually all. of us 
know, Mr. Speaker, that the Clayton Act 
of 1914 makes it illegal for any person 
to serve simultaneously on the boards of 
two competing companies. But we also 
know that, aside from the fact that this 
statute has not been rigorously enforced, 
it is rather narrow. It does not prohibit 
the directors of competing companies 
from coming together on the board of 
a third corporation, nor does it prevent 
the board of this supposedly neutral 
third corporation from causing one of 
its directors to take a seat in the board 
room of competing company A and a 
second of its directors from doing like- 
wise with respect to competing com- 
pany B. 

The Federal Trade Commission warned 
us in 1969 that— 

Interlocks between our great corporations 
are especially inimical to competition be- 
cause the economy has become increasingly 
concentrated among a few hundred cor- 
porations,'* 


In fact, according to a study by Peter 
C. Dooley, the larger the corporation, the 
more likely it is to be interlocked with 
another. He found that in 1965 “nearly 
one in every eight interlocks involves 
companies which are competitors,” an 
arrangement that was especially preva- 
lent where manufacturers, banks, and 
life insurance companies are involved. 
Dooley concluded that the institution of 
interlocks was “extensive and enduring,” 
and that “most of the larger corpora- 
tions have been interlocked with other 
large corporations for many decades.” ™ 
In the 1950's according to Blair: 

The Federal Trade Commission found that 
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directors of U.S. Steel met together with 
directors of two other major steel companies 
on the board of major financial institutions. 
U.S. Steel was interlocked with Armco 
through the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and with Inland through the Northern 
Trust Company. In addition, U.S. Steel’s 
directors came together with directors of 
other steel companies on the boards of two 
important customers, both, like U.S. Steel 
itself, creations of J. P. Morgan. Thus, it was 
interlocked with Jones & Laughlin and Cru- 
cible Steel through New York Central and 
with Youngstown Sheet and Tube and Su- 
perior Steel through General Electric.“ 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the buddy 
system has no place in a supposedly com- 
petitive industrial environment. The Cor- 
porate Citizenship and Competition Act 
would deal with this problem by making 
it illegal for anyone who is an officer or 
director of a federally chartered cor- 
poration to serve simultaneously as an 
officer or director of any other such cor- 
poration, or of any financial institution. 

VI. PENALTIES AND ENFORCEMENT 


The Federal Corporate Chartering 
Commission would itself enforce the pro- 
visions of this bill. For this purpose, it 
would be empowered to impose fine—up 
to $1,000 a day on corporate officials and 
$10,000 a day on the corporations them- 
selves. As I have said, Mr. Speaker, the 
officials would be personally liable; the 
corporation would be prohibited from 
paying fines for them, or from reim- 
bursing them in any way for fines they 
had paid. The extreme penalty, which I 
would expect to be invoked seldom, if 
ever, would be revocation of the corpora- 
tion’s charter. Short of this would be 
other forms of relief spelled out in the 
bill. 

VII. CONTINUING STUDIES 

The Federal Corporate Chartering 
Commission would report at least bien- 
nially to the President and to Congress, 
making recommendations as to possible 
amendments to the Corporate Citizen- 
ship and Competition Act, or advancing 
proposals for other legislation as needed. 
The agency would also develop informa- 
tion for the purpose of achieving more 
effective enforcement and implementa- 
tion of the act. For example, it could 
initiate a study concerned with the feasi- 
bility of establishing uniform accounting 
standards for federally chartered cor- 
porations, 

Mr. Speaker, this concludes my presen- 
tation at this time. I would hope to hear 
discussions of this proposal, whether 
formally or informally, in the months to 
come. As new material is brought to my 
attention, I intend to insert it in the 
Record. But I submit respectfully that, if 
the recession persists, our freedom to just 
talk will be curtailed by our need to act. 

At this point, if there is no objection, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to place in the 
Recorp three appendixes. Appendix A is 
the text of the proposed Corporate Citi- 
zenship and Competition Act, as intro- 
duced today. Appendix B is a list of the 
top 100 corporations, taken from the 
May 1975 issue of Fortune. Appendix C is 
a list of citations underpinning this pres- 
entation, The appendixes follow: 
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APPENDIX A 
H.R. 7481 

A bill to establish a Federal Corporate 
Chartering Commission for the granting 
of Federal charters to certain large cor- 
porations, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Corporate Citizen- 
ship and Competition Act of 1975”. 

TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FED- 
ERAL CORPORATE CHARTERING COM- 
MISSION 
Sec. 101. There is established a commis- 

sion to be known as the “Federal Corporate 
Chartering Commission” (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Commission"’). The 
Commission shall be composed of seven 
members, each of whom shall be appointed 
by the President, within sixty days of the 
date of enactment of this Act, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate for a 
two-year term to correspond with the terms 
of the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Prior to making such appointment the 
President shall consult with the leadership 
of both Houses of Congress with regard to 
the persons under consideration for appoint- 
ment. At no time shall more than four 
members of the Commission belong to the 
same political party. 

Sec. 102, (a) The members of the Com- 
mission appointed first shall serve for the 
remainder of the then current term of the 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
for the following such term. The seven mem- 
bers shall be as follows: 

(1) two members representing industry; 

(2) two members representing labor; 

(3) one member representing consumers; 

(4) one member selected from the aca- 
demic community; and 

(5) one member selected at large, but not 
representing industry or labor. 

(b) Commission members shall receive 
compensation at the rate provided for level 
IX of the Executive Schedule in section 5314 
of title 5, United States Code. Any vacancy 
in the Commission shall not affect its power, 
but shall be filled in the manner in which 
the original appointment was made; any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the remainder of such 
term. Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, a member whose term 
has expired may serve until his successor has 
qualified. 

(c) The Chairman of the Commission shall 
be designated by the members of the Com- 
mission, The Commission shall meet at the 
call of the Chairman or of a majority of its 
members, Four members shall constitute a 
quorum and may exercise the powers of the 
Commission by approval of a majority of 
those present and voting. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Commission shall have a 
Director who shall be appointed by, and 
serve at the pleasure of, the Commission, 
and who shall receive compensation at the 
rate provided for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule in section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code. With the approval of the Com- 
mission, the director may select, appoint, 
employ, and fix the compensation of such 
specialists and other experts as may be 
necessary to the functions and duties of the 
Commission; may select, appoint, and em- 
ploy, subject to the provisions of title 5 
governing appointments in the competi- 
tive service, such other officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary for carrying out 
such functions and duties; and may obtain 
services as authorized by section 3109 of such 
title, but at rates not to exceed $100 per 
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diem for individuals unless otherwise pro- 
vided in an appropriation Act. The Director 
shall be responsible for the administrative 
operations of the Commission, and shall 
perform such other duties and functions as 
may be assigned or delegated to him by rule 
or order of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall also appoint a 
General Counsel, who shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Commission and who shall 
act as chief legal officer of the Commission 
and receive compensation at the rate pro- 
vided for level IV of the Executive Schedule 
in section 5315 of title 5, United States Code. 

Sec. 104. The Commission may secure 
directly from any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States such 
information as may be necessary to enable 
it to carry out the purposes of this Act. The 
Commission shall have the power to take 
evidence, administer oaths, and except with 
regard to proceedings under title III, to issue 
subpenas requiring the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of 
any evidence that relates to any matter 
under Investigation by the Commission. If a 
person issued a subpena uncer this 
subsection refuses to obey such subpena or 
is guilty of contumacy, any court of the 
United States within the judicial district 
within which the hearing is conducted, or 
within the judicial district within which 
such person is found or resides or transacts 
business, may (upon application by the 
board), order such person to appear before 
the board to produce evidence or to give 
testimony touching the matter under 
investigation. Any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court 
as a contempt thereof. The subpenas of the 
Commission shall be served in the manner 
provided for subpenas issued by the United 
States district court. All process of any court 
to which application may be made under this 
subsection may be served in the judicial 
district wherein the person required to be 
served resides or may be found. 

Sec. 105. Not later than ten days after 
the Senate confirmation of the first seven 
members of the Commission, the Commission 
shall publish in the Federal Register a notice 
which shall contain— 

(1) the names of the Commission mem- 
bers; 

(2) the address to which corporate charter 
applications shall be sent; and 

(3) the requirements of section 201 of this 
Act, 

TITLE II—FEDERAL CHARTER AND RE- 
PORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR PRIN- 
CIPAL INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 
ENGAGED IN INTERSTATE OR FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
Sec. 201. Not later than fifteen days after 

the publication of the notice required by 

section 105, each principal industrial cor- 
poration engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, shall file an application with the 

Commission for a Federal Corporate Charter. 

Such application shall contain— 

(1) the name of the corporation; 

(2) the location of the principal place of 
business of such corporation; 

(3) the names and addresses of the mem- 
bers of such corporation’s board of directors 
and of the principal executive officers of such 
corporation; and 

(4) a copy of the State charter or charters 
or articles of incorporation of such corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 202. Within sixty days of the receipt 
of a completed charter application submitted 
pursuant to subsection (a), the Commission 
shall either issue a charter to the applicant, 
or the Commission shall notify the applicant 
that a charter is not required. Such charter 
shall be supplementary to any charters re- 
quired by State or local law, and obtaining 
such charter shall not immunize nor excuse 
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any corporation from any other provision of 
State or local law. Such charters shall be 
revocable pursuant to the provisions of title 
III or of section 403 as contained herein or 
as hereafter amended, and shall not be 
deemed to create any entitlement or prop- 
erty interest, but shall be held to be a ter- 
minable license or privilege. 

Sec. 203. (a) Each corporation required to 
obtain a charter under this title shall, within 
sixty days after the date of promulgation of 
regulations by the Commission pursuant to 
section 204(1), and at twelve-month inter- 
vals thereafter, transmit to the Commission 
the following: 

(1) the names and duties. of the principal 
executive officers and of the board of directors 
of the corporation; 

(2) product line reports; 

(3) voting stock ownership reports; 

(4) debt structure reports; 

(5) Federal income tax payment reports. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), all data and reports supplied in compli- 
ance with subsection (a) shall, pursuant to 
such regulations as the Commission shall 
promuigate, be made fully and completely 
available to the public, any other provision 
of law to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
Commission shall have the obligation to take 
affirmative action to establish a comprehen- 
sive system for the dissemination of the in- 
formation so acquired, such system to in- 
clude such press releases, bulletins, statistical 
analyses, summaries, or conclusions as may 
serve to enable the public to more fully un- 
derstand such information. 

(2) A corporation, by showing that dis- 
closure (pursuant to subsection (b)(1) of 
information supplied to the Commission in 
compliance with subsection (a) would be 
extraordinarily injurious to that corpora- 
tion’s ongoing operations, may request that 
the Commission keep such information con- 
fidential, and the Commission shall do so, if 
it determines that such a showing has been 
sufficient, and shall promulgate such regula- 
tions as may be required to keep such infor- 
mation confidential. The Commission shall, 
in accordance with the procedures set forth 
in section 402(b), refer to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for prosecution any case wherein it be- 
lieves a violation of such regulations has 
occurred, 

Sec, 204. The Commission is authorized— 

(1) to promulgate, after consultation with 
other appropriate Federal agencies for the 
purpose of avoiding redundancy and needless 
variation or complexity, such regulations as 
may be necessary to define the nature and 
extent of the data required and the proce- 
dures to be followed in the submission of the 
reports specified in section 203(a), para- 
graphs (2) through (5); 

(2) to promulgate such regulations as may 
be necessary to prevent the disclosure of 
information required to be kept confidential 
pursuant to subsection (b) of section 203; 
and 

(3) to promulgate such regulations gov- 
erning its internal procedures, including the 
dissemination of information to the public, 
as may be necessary. 

Sec. 205. No person who serves on the board 
of directors or as an officer of any corpora- 
tion required to be chartered pursuant to 
sections 201 and 202 of this Act shall serve 
at the same time on the board of directors 
or as an -oficer of any other corporation 
which is required to be chartered pursuant 
to sections 201 and 202 of this Act or of any 
financial institution. 

TITLE IIL—REORGANIZATION OF 
CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 

Sec. 301. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that there is a substantial and 
harmful lack of competition which has not 
been remedied by the antitrust laws in the 
following named industries: 

(1) the motor vehicle industry; 
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(2) the petroleum industry; and 

(3) the steel industry. 

(b) In consequence, Congress hereby de- 
clares that the above-named industries shall 
be recognized according to the procedures set 
forth in this title. 

Seo, 302. Within sixty days after the Sen- 
ate confirmation of the first seven members 
of the Commission, the Commission shall— 

(1) promulgate such rules as may be nec- 
essary to initiate the proceedings described 
in section 304(c); and 

(2) publish in the Federal Register a list 
of the principal industrial corporations 
which comprise the industries specified in 
section 301. 

Sec. 303. (a) On the date of publication 
of the list specified in section 302, the Com- 
mission shall transmit to each corporation 
named in such list notice thereof, and an 
invitation to such corporation to supply to 
the Commission within ninety days any of 
the following: 

(1) such current data, statistical analysis, 
testimony, or argument as the corporation 
believes should be considered in the reorgani- 
zation of the industry of which it is a part; 

(2) a request by the corporation for, and 
a written argument in support of, a deferral 
of the recognition of either the corporation, 
or of the industry of which it is a part, until 
after completion of the reorganization of the 
other corporations in that industry, or of the 
other industries required to be recognized 
under this title; and 

(3) a plan of reorganization (for the cor- 
poration and ‘the industry of which the cor- 
poration is a part) in conformity with the 
purposes set forth in section 304(b). 

(b) Within the ninety-day period specified 
in subsection (a), any interested party, in- 
cluding any department or agency of the 
United States Government, may submit to 
the Commission such party’s views regard- 
ing the reorganization of any industry speci- 
fied in section 301, or of any corporation 
specified in the list required by section 302 
(2). 

Sec. 304. (a) The Commission shall, at the 
conclusion of a period of one hundred and 
twenty days commencing at the end of the 
ninety-day period specified in section 303(a), 
and after due consideration of the materials 
submitted to it pursuant to such section— 

(1) propose a plan of reorganization for 
the industry or industries which it has 
determined to reorganize first; 

(2) publish in the Federal Register a copy 
of such plan, together with such supporting 
documents or materials as it deems useful to 
the justification and explanation of such 
plan. 

(b) It shall be the purpose of each plan 
of reorganization published in accordance 
with subsection (a) to alter the structure 
of the industries specified in section 301 by 
specifying, in a corporate charter the limits 
or scope of operations within which the 
United States will permit such corporations 
to continue to engage in interstate or foreign 
commerce. In formulating its proposed plan 
for the reorganization of an industry, the 
Commission shall strive to the extent pos- 
sible and feasible— 

(1) to maximize the number of competi- 
tors at each level of activity or production, 
but without substantial impairment of 
significant economies of scale; 

(2) to minimize the degree and extent of 
vertical integration to the extent compatible 
with such economies; 

(3) to maximize the potential for the entry 
of new corporations into the industry at each 
level of production; 

(4) to protect employee pension, health, 
and other benefit plans, and shareholder 
interests. 

(c) Each organization plan proposed by 
the Commission shall contain, but need not 
be limited to, the following: 
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(1) the number of corporations Into which 
the industry shall be organized; 

(2) the lines along which currently exist- 
ing corporations are to be divided to produce 
that number; 

(3) the means by which the shareholders’ 
and employees’ interests are to be protected, 
including mechanisms for the exchange of 
stock, maintenance of pension funds, trans- 
fer of rights, privileges, and benefits; 

(4) the schedule by which existing charters 
shall be revoked and new charters issued to 
reorganized corporations; 

(5), provisions to assure the timely and 
uninterrupted payment of pension benefits to 
participants and beneficiaries pursuant to 
Title IV of the Employee Retirement In- 
come Security Act (P.L. 93-406). In formu- 
lating these provisions, the Commission shall 
consult the Pension Benefit Guaranty Çor- 
poration. 

(6) the terms of such new charters, in- 
cluding (A) permissible scope of operations 
by product line, (B) limits on contractual 
and distributional relationships, and on the 
holding and granting of licenses and patents 
and the payment of royalties, (C) limits on 
the holding of assets (including tangible as- 
sets, cash, stock, or securities), obligations, 
and accounts, whether or not used in fur- 
therance of functions within an industry 
specified in section 301, and (D) such other 
terms or requirements as may be necessary 
to insure that reorganized corporations will 
perform in a competitive and productive 
manner, and 

(7) such other provisions as may be neces- 
sary to insure the prompt and effective tran- 
sition to the Industrial structure sought by 
such reorganization, and to insure that any 
disruption incidental to such transition is 
not unreasonable. 

Sec. 305. (a) Within forty-five days after 
publication of a proposed plan of reorgani- 
zation pursuant to subsection (d) the Com- 
mission shall commence public hearings 
thereon, which hearings shall not, as to any 
plan for the reorganization of an industry 
specified in sect.on 301, exceed thirty days 
in length. Any interested party may, within 
thirty days after completion of such a hear- 
ing, submit additional written materials for 
the consideration of the Commission. Not 
more than one Lundred and twenty days 
after the completion of such a hearing, the 
Commission shall submit to-each corporation 
in the industry to be reorganized, shall pub- 
lish in the Federal Register, and shall sub- 
mit to the Congress, the Commission's reor- 
ganization plan and the charters which the 
Commission to issue thereunder. 

(b) A reorganization plan submitted to 
Congress pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
take effect at the end of the first period of 
sixty calendar days of continuous session of 
Congress (such days of continuous session to 
be calculated in the manner provided in sec- 
tion 906 of title 5, United States Code) 
unless— 

(1) within such period the Congress 
adopts a concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that it disapproves of any of the 
provisions of such plan; 

(2) within such period the Congress 
adopts a concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that it approves of such plan as 
submitted; or 

(3) within such period the Congress 
adopts a concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that it approves the plan with 
such amendments as may be contained in 
such concurrent resolution. 

Any plan approved pursuant to paragraphs 
(2) or (3) shall take effect as of the date of 
passage of the concurrent resolution approv- 
ing or amending such plan. If a plan is re- 
jected pursuant to paragraph (1), the Com- 
mission shall, within ninety days of the date 
of passage of the concurrent resolution re- 
jecting the plan, submit to the Congress an 
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amended plan of reorganization, which plan 
shall be subject to the same procedures con- 
tained in this subsection as apply to, the 
Commission’s original submissions. If such 
an amended plan is also rejected pursuant 
to paragraph (1), the Commission shall sub- 
mit no further plans with regard to the in- 
dustry which is the subject of such plan 
unless the Congress shall by concurrent res- 
olution direct the Commission to submit 
further plans under the provisions of this 
subsection. 

Src. 306. Upon taking effect pursuant to 
section 304(b), a reorganization plan shail be 
implemented according to its terms by the 
Commission. Any challenge to such imple- 
mentation or to the plan itself shall be heard 
as expeditiously as is practicable in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia by a court of three judges in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
2284 of title 28, and any appeal from the de- 
cision of such court shall be to the Supreme 
Court. 

Sec. 307. Upon the completion of the re- 
organization of one or more of the industries 
specified im section 301, the Commission 
shall commence proceedings with regard to 
the industry specified in such section it de- 
termines to next reorganize. 

Sec. 308. (a) If the Commission fails to 
commence proceedings for the reorganiza- 
tion of at least one of the industries specified 
in section 301 within the time periods spe- 
cified in sections 302, 303, and 304, or fails to 
commence any other proceeding within the 
time periods as specified in this Act, any 
interested person may commence a civil ac- 
tion in the United States district court to 
compel the Commission to initiate such pro- 
ceedings. If the Commission cannot demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the court by a 
preponderance of the evidence that there are 
legitimate and unavoidable reasons for the 
delay in initiating such proceedings, the 
court shall order the Commission to do 50 
immediately and without further delay. 

(b) The remedies under this section shall 
be in addition to, and not in lieu of, other 
remedies provided by law. An action. pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall be heard by the 
judge to whom It is assigned at the earliest 
practicable date. 

TITLE IV—ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 401. The Commission shall undertake 
such investigations as may be necessary— 

(1) to determine whether any of the con- 
ditions, restrictions, or requirements of a 
Federal corporate charter have been violated; 

(2) to determine whether any corporation 
which is required by this Act to obtain a 
charter is engaging in interstate or foreign 
commerce without such a charter; 

(3) to determine whether any person has 
violated section 206 of this Act; 

(4) to determine whether any person or 
corporation has violated any regulation is- 
sued by the Commission pursuant to section 
204(1); 

(5) to determine whether any person or 
corporation has violated the provisions of 
any duly adopted reogranization plan; and 

(6) to determine whether any person has 
violated regulations issued by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 204(2). 

Sec. 402. (a) If after investigation the 
Commission believes that a violation speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) through (5) of sec- 
tion 401 has occurred, the Commission shall 
conduct a hearing at which the alleged 
violator or violators shall be provided the 
opportunlity to produce testimony and evi- 
dence to deny or rebut allegations of such 
violation or of their responsibility for such 
violation. If after hearing the Commission 
shall find that a person or corporation is in 
violation, the Commission shall assess pen- 
alties according to the following schedule: 

(1) for violation of any of the provisions 
of section 201 or 205 of this Act, or of any 
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regulation promulgated pursuant to section 
204(1) of this Act, a civil penalty of not less 
than $10,000 for each day of violation com-~- 
mencing with the day after the day upon 
which the Commission finds that a violation 
has occurred; 

(2) for violation.of any provision, restric- 
tion, condition, or requirement of any char- 
ter, or of any of-the terms of any duly adopted 
reorganization plan, ® civil penaity of not 
less than $10,000 for each day of violation 
commencing with the day after the day upon 
which the Commission finds that a violation 
has occurred; and 

(3) for any person found to have been 
principally responsible for the violation or 
violations of a corporation, or found to have 
individually violated section 206 or any other 
provision of this Act or of regulations issued 
hereunder, a civil penalty of not less than 
$1.000 for each day of-violation commencing 
with the day after the day upon which the 
Commission that such a violation has oc- 
curred; and no person shall receive indemnui- 
fication for any such penalty from the cor- 
poration with which he is associated. 

(b) If after investigation the Commission 
believes that a violation of regulations prom- 
ulgated pursuant to section 204(2) has oc- 
curred, the Commission shall refer the mat- 
ter to the Attorney General for prosecution. 
Any person found to have knowingly com- 
mitted a violation of any such regulation 
may be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

Sec. 403. If after proceeding in accordance 
with sections 401 and 402(a) it appears to 
the Commission that a corporation is en- 
gaged in a continuing and unabated viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this Act, 
or of regulations issued hereunder, the Com- 
mission may, upon ninety days notice to 
such corporation to abate such violation, 
reyoke the charter of such corporation, if it 
is chartered, and may seek an injunction in 
any district court of the United States where- 
in the corporation is engaged in business 
to enjoin such corporation from engaging in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and may 
seek such other relief as may be necessary 
to secure complianc® with this Act or with 
regulations issued thereunder. 
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Sec. 501. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “corporate charter applica- 
tion” or “charter application” means an ap- 
plication by a corporation for a Federal cor- 
porate charter in compliance with the pro- 
visions of section 201. 

(2) The term “principal industrial cor- 
poration” means a corporation which as to 
any group of three successive corporate fiscal 
years, commencing with the three such years 
immediately preceding the year of enactment 
of this Act, has total average sales (including 
the sales of all industrial subsidiaries) of 
more than $2 billion in each year, half or 
more of which is derived from manufactur- 
ing and/or mining. 

(3) The term “product line reports" means 
such data and calculations as the Commis- 
sion may require by regulation setting forth 
the various goods, commodities, and other 
tangible items or merchandise which a cor- 
poration constructs. manufactures, or pro- 
duces, the relative and absolute quantities 
of such goods, commodities, and items or 
merchandise, sales data relating to such 
goods, commodities and items or merchan- 
dise, and such other information as the 
Commission may deem necessary to enable 
it to effectively evaluate the relative propor- 
tions of a given market controlled or served 
by a given corporation. 

(4) The term “voting stock ownership 
reports” means such data and calculations 
as the Commission may require by regulation 
to enable it to determine the identity of, and 
the relationship between, the persons or cor- 
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porations having control over the direction 
and management of principal industrial 
corporations. 

(5) The term “debt structure reports” 
means such data and calculations as the 
Commission may require by regulation to 
identify the holders of secured or unsecured 
debt obligations of principal industrial cor- 
portations under paragraph (2) of this 
extent of debt financing of such corporations 
holdings and operations, and to project the 
probable claims of such debt upon the future 
earnings of such corporations. 

(6) The term “tax payment reports” means 
such data and calculations as the Commission 
may require by regulation to evaluate the 
relative tax burdens of principal industrial 
corporations, the impact of such burdens 
upon expansion and growth, and upon tech- 
nological advancement, to assess the nature 
and extent of interstate and foreign com- 
merce engaged in by such corporations, and 
to verify the calculations made to determine 
the value of all property held by such cor- 
fporations under paragraph (2) of this 
section. 

(7). The term “motor vehicle industry” 
means those principal industrial corporations 
that are engaged in the production and final 
assembly of automobiles. 

(8) The term “petroleum industry” means 
those principal industrial corporations that 
are engaged in the exploration for, extrac- 
tion, refinement, transportation and distri- 
bution of crude oil. 

(9) The term “steel industry” means those 
principal industrial corporations that are 
engaged in the mining of fron ore, and the 
production, at multiple locations, of pig iron 
and steel. 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Src. 601. The Commission, at least once 
every other year, shall report to the Congress 
and to the President on the progress made 
in achieving the policies and purposes of this 
Act. Such reports may be used on such 
studies as the Commission may conduct or 
have conducted of its operations and of the 
impact of such operations on the activities 
of the Nation's principal industrial corpora- 
tions, and may contain such recommenda- 
tions for legislative or executive action as the 
Commission deems necessary or advisable 
(including the addition of other industries 
to those specified in section 301, or the modi- 
fication or amendment of charters issued 
pursuant to this Act) to promote the policies 
and purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 602. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid or is temporarily 
or permanently enjoined, the remainder of 
this Act, and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 
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THe 100 LARGEST INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS IN 
1974 (RANKED BY SALES) 


RANK, COMPANY AND SALES 
(In thousands of dollars) 


1. Exxon (New York), $42,061,336. 

2. General Motors (Detroit), $31,549,546. 

8. Ford Motor (Dearborn, Mich.), $23,- 
620,600. 

4. Texaco (New York), $23,255,497. 

5. Mobil Oil (New York), $18,929,033. 

6. Standard Oil of California (San Fran- 
cisco), $17,191,186. 

7. Guif Oil (Pittsburgh), $16,458,000. 

8. General Electric (Fairfield, Conn.), 
$13,413,100. 

9. International Business Machines (Arm- 
onk, N.Y.) , $12,675,292. 

10. International Tel. & Tel. (New York), 
$11,154,401. 

11. Chrysler (Highland Park, Mich.), $10,- 
971,416, 

12. U.S. Steel (New York) , $9,186,403. 
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13. Standard Oil (Ind.) (Chicago), $9,- 
085,415. 

14. Shell Oil (Houston), $7,633,455. 

15. Western Electric (New York), $7,381,- 
728. 

16. Continental Oil 
$7,041,423, 

17. EI. du Pont de Nemours (Wilmington, 
Del.), $6,910,100. 

18. Atlantic Richfield (Los Angeles), $6,- 
739,682, 

19. Westinghouse Electric 
$6,466,112. 

20. Occidental Petroleum (Los Angeles), 
$5,719,369, 

21. Bethlehem Steel 
$5,380,963. 

22. Union Carbide (New York), $5,320,123. 

23. Goodyear Tire & Rubber (Akron, 
Ohio) , $5,256,247, 

24. Tenneco (Houston), $5,001,474. 

25, Phillips Petroleum (Bartlesville, 
Okla.), $4,980,704. 

26. International 
$4,965,916. 

27. Dow Chemiical (Midland, Mich.), $4,- 
938,483. 

28. Procter & Gamble (Cincinnati), $4,- 
912,279. 

29. LTV (Dallas), $4,768,010. 

30. Esmark (Chicago), $4,615,715. 

31. RCA (New York) ; $4,594,300. 

32. Eastman Kodak (Rochester, N.Y.), $4,- 
583,629. 

33. Kraftco (Glenview, ILL), $4,471,427. 

34. Union Oil of California (Los Angeles), 
$4,419,049, 

35. Rockwell -International 
$4,408,500. 

36. Caterpillar Tractor (Peoria, Ill.), $4,- 
082,127. 

37. Sun Of] (St. Davids, Pa.) , $3,799,581. 

38. Amerada Hess (New York), $3,744,521. 

39. Boeing (Seattle), $3,730,667. 

40. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Ohio), $3,674,890. 

41, Xerox (Stamford, Conn.), $3,576,442. 

42. Beatrice Foods (Chicago), $3,541,216. 

43. Monsanto (St. Louis), $3,497,900. 

44. W. R. Grace (New York), $3,472,291. 

45. Greyhound (Phoenix), $3,458,336. 

46. United Aircraft (East Hartford, Conn.), 
$3,321,106. 

47, Borden (New York) , $3,264,502. 

48. R.J. Reynolds Industries (Winston- 
Salem, N.C.) , $3,229,668. 

49. Lockheed Aircraft (Burbank, Calif.), 
$3,222,000. 

50. Ashland Oil (Russell, Ky.) , $3,215,667. 

51. Armco Steel (Middletown, Ohio), $3,- 
190,084. 
aoe Continental Can (New York), $3,087,- 

53. Litton Industries (Beverly Hills), $3,- 
081,978. 

54. McDonnell Douglas (St. Louis), $3,- 
075,036. 

55. Ralston Purina (St. Louis), $3,073,210. 

56. International Paper (New York), $3,- 
042,235. 

57. Philip Morris (New York), $3,042,004. 

58. General Foods (White Plains, N.Y.), 
$2,986,692. 

59. Minnesota’ Mining & Manufacturing 
(St. Paul), $2,936,959. 

60. Marathon Oll (Findlay, Ohio), $2,882,- 
174. 

61. Cities Service (Tulsa, Okla.), $2,806,- 
300. 

62. Getty Oll (Los Angeles) , 82,742,269. 

63. Republic Steel (Cleveland), $2,741,370. 

64, National Steel (Pittsburgh) , $2,727,774. 

65. Aluminum Co. of America (Pitts- 
burgh) , $2,727,290. 

66. Singer (New York), $2,661,700. 

67. American Can (Greenwich, Conn.), 
$2,657,948. 

68. Honeywell (Minneapolis) , $2,625,683. 

69. Colgate-Palmolive (New York), $2,- 
615,448. 
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70. Sperry Rand (New York), $2,613,486. 
7i. CPC International (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.), $2,570,273. 
72. Champion International (New York), 
$2,532,269. 
73. Weyerhaeuser (Tacoma, Wash.), $2,- 
. Coca-Cola (Atlanta), $2,522,150. 
. Deere (Moline, Ill), $2,495,086. 
. TRW (Cleveland), $2,486,022. 
. Bendix (Southfield, Mich.), $2,480,900. 
. Inland Steel (Chicago), $2,450,289. 
. Georgia-Pacific (Portland, Ore.), $2,- 
432,350. 
80. Consolidated Foods (Chicago), $2,379,- 
862. 
81. Burlington 
N.C.) , $2,329,971. 
82. Uniroyal (New York), $2,300,533. 
83. Gulf & Western Industries 
York), $2,295,519. 
84. United Brands (New York), $2,230,106. 
85. Allied Chemical (Morristown, N.J.), 
$2,215,946. 
85. American Brands (New York), $2,210,- 
352. 
87, Standard Oil (Ohio) (Cleveland), $2,- 
166,177. 
88. Owens-Illinois (Toledo), $2,116,436. 
89. Textron (Providence), $2,113,754. 
90. PepsiCo (Purchase, N.Y.), $2,080,759, 
91. FMC (Chicago), $2,074,070, 
92.-American Home Products (New York), 
$2,048,741. 
93. American Motors (Detroit), $2,000,200. 
94. General Mills (Minneapolis), $2,000,- 
103. 
95. Reynolds 
$1,993,189. 
96. B. F. Goodrich (Akron, Ohio), $1,979,- 
764. 
97. NCR (Dayton, Ohio), $1,979,003. 
98. General Dynamics (St. Louis), $1,988,- 
416. 
99. Johnson & Johnson (New Brunswick, 
N.J.), $1,937,211. 
100. Raytheon (Lexington, Mass.), $1,928,- 
855. 
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1975—A YEAR OF CONCERN FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to join the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) in saluting older 
Americans during this, Older Americans 
Month 1975. 

We live in a youth-oriented society, 
Mr. Speaker. When a soft drink manu- 
facturer declares this to be the Pepsi 
generation, the television screen is filled 
with smiling faces on the smooth- 
cheeked side of 20. Increasingly the ex- 
tended family structure in America has 
become more nuclear; it is not that 
young people want their parents and 
grandparents and aunts and uncles to 
disappear, but they do find it inconven- 
ient at times to have their older rela- 
tives around. 

Ironically, this is happening at a time 
when the number of elderly Americans 
is growing dramatically. Since the turn 
of the century our country’s population 
has almost tripled; but the segment of 
our population aged 65 or older has in- 
creased sevenfold, from about 3 million 
in 1900 to some 21 million today—10 
percent of the total. 

This has caused us to be more acutely 
aware of the problems of our elderly citi- 
zens. Although comprising just one-tenth 
of our population, the elderly account for 
about 28 percent of the private health 
expenditures in the country. They num- 
ber within their ranks about 28 percent 
of the Nation’s poor, 

Because of these and other similar 
facts, many people have tended to view 
older Americans themselves as a mas- 
šive, rapidly growing problem. 

I prefer, Mr. Speaker, to view older 
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Americans as a rapidly growing, virtually 
untapped resource for our society. Yes, 
Congress should be addressing itself to 
improving the lot of the elderly. Yes, in 
many ways, thousands and thousands of 
Americans over 66 are in need of as- 
sistance. But many, many more elderly 
Americans—including many of those in 
need of some specific assistance—can 
contribute to our society, want to con- 
tribute, but find the path strewn with 
obstacles. 

A recent extensive survey commis- 
sioned by the National Council on Aging 
pointed out this unrecognized. potential 
very well. It showed that Americans of 
all ages, including older Americans, think 
of older people as being sickly, bored, 
lacking in mental quickness, and dis- 
satisfied with life generally. But the older 
persons surveyed almost always saw 
themselves as the exception to that rule. 
As individuals they did not feel par- 
ticularly put upon. What this reflects, 
Mr. Speaker, is thai Americans of all 
ages have bought the stereotype of the 
older person which we have allowed to 
develop. 

But there is a 104-year-old woman in 
California who works as a college volun- 
teer each day, then comes home to fix the 
evening meal for her rather large family. 
Konrad Adenauer led West Germany well 
into his 80’s. Former HEW Secretary 
Arthur Flemming, must at 70, take time 
off from his duties as Commissioner of 
the Administration on Aging every few 
days to chair a meeting across town of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the 21 million 
Americans over 65 can, in the words of 
President Ford’s Proclamation of Older 
Americans Month, through “[tiheir col- 
lective knowledge, experience and en- 
ergy .. . contribute significantly to rais- 
ing the quality of life for all American.” 

I know that is the goal of the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL), who 
chairs the new House Select Committee 
on Aging on which I am privileged to 
serve. It will certainly be the goal of the 
Subcommittee on Government Services, 
which I chair, in its oversight of the pro- 
grams within its area of responsibility. 
The Older Americans Act, which the 
House recently extended and improved, 
provides a unique and ideal device for 
focusing on this potential. 

I hope also to look at how transporta- 
tion for the elderly can be improved, so 
that we can end isolation of those unable 
to retain personal mobility. Only this 
afternoon the subcommittee heard from 
the ACTION agency, which provides op- 
portunities for thousands of older 
Americans in programs like RSVP, Fos- 
ter Grandparents and Senior Com- 
panions. 

There is nothing magical about a per- 
son’s 60th birthday. If a person is foolish 
the night before, he will be foolish after 
that day. By the same token, an account- 
ant or lathe operator or a salesperson 
who performed capably for 30 years is 
not transformed at age 65 into a senile 
incompetent. 

In considering legislation dealing with 
older Americans, Mr. Speaker, Congress 
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should keep in mind the advice to the 
elderly given by the poet Dylan Thomas: 
Do not go gentle into that good night. 


THE REPUBLIC OF SRI LANKA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the third anniversary of the day 
on which Sri Lanka was declared a 
Republic. 

I had the honor of visiting Sri Lanka 
recently as a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to Inter-Parliamentary Union meet- 
ings held in that small Asian democracy 
in eariy April. 

During my enjoyable visit, I had a 
chance to meet and talk with several 
leaders of Sri Lanka. They welcomed us 
and expressed warmth for continued good 
relations between their country and the 
United States. 

Sri Lanka is a vibrant democracy of 
nearly 14 million people situated to the 
south and east of India. The state con- 
tinues to thrive on a well developed party 
system despite enormous economic and 
social challenges. Where other states in 
Asie are becoming more authoritarian, 
Sri Lanka has been able to maintain a 
greater degree of freedom. Where other 
states continue to be forced to use scarce 
and valuable resources on sophisticated 
arms, internal political upheavals and 
regional rivalries, Sri Lanka lives in peace 
with its neighbors and is able to put a 
constant high priority on dealing with 
its many pressing economic problems. 

Today, Sri Lanka seeks to try to cope 
effectively with its development needs. 
This commitment and the friendship be- 
tween the United States and Sri Lanka 
are the bases for the modest amounts of 
bilateral economic aid we give to Sri 
Lanka. This aid, mainly in the agricul- 
tural sector, is helping others help them- 
selves. Because Sri Lanka wants our help 
and seeks our support for its develop- 
ment, we should try to help that state to 
the extent we can. 

On the third anniversary of the adop- 
tion of a new constitution and the inau- 
guration of the Republic of Sri Lanka, 
we in Congress should salute one of our 
Asian friends and wish it every success 
in its continuing efforts to bring economic 
development and social justice to all its 
people. 


ACTION ON ENERGY CONSERVA- 
TION BY OIL-CONSUMING NA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, early next 
month the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to act on legislation to implement 
a comprehensive energy conservation 
program. Our energy problems at the 
moment have been described as invisible, 
but they will not long remain so in the 
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absence of effective action. The bill re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, H.R. 6860, includes taxes on gaso- 
line, on auto efficiency, and on industrial 
use of gas and oil, as well as capital in- 
centives for conversion from oil and gas 
to coal. The bill before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, H.R. 
7014, mandates energy conservation 
standards along with pricing decontrol. 

The Energy Commissioner of the Eu- 
ropean Community, Henri Simonet, in 
an address to the National Press Club 
last week, expressed misgivings about 
common conservation efforts by the 18- 
member International Energy Agency 
(TEA), an organization of oil-consuming 
states which includes Western Europe, 
Canada, Japan, Turkey, New Zealand, 
and the United States. M. Simonet 
pointed cut that unless the United States 
takes effective steps to curb its cwn en- 
ergy use, other oil-consuming nations 
may be reluctant to pursue conservation 
policies. 

It is clear from a chart supplied by 
the Department of State to subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on International 
Relations that there are grounds for 
these misgivings. This chart shows that 
since the October 1973 embargo, most of 
the member countries of the TEA have 
taken initial steps te cut consumption 
and to reduce dependence on foreign oil 
supplies. Mandatory conservation meas- 
ures have been adopted, irchiding new 
clean-furnace and insulation standards. 
More importantly, member countries 
have established tax and investment in- 
centives, as well as programs to dereg- 
ulate certain energy prices. All of these 
are effective means to promote efficient 
use of energy. 

The United Kingdom, Sweden, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, for example, 
have increased gasoline taxes. It is well 
to note that before the embargo, gas- 
oline taxes in the European Community 
were high, ranging from 53.32 percent 
of the market price of gasoline in Den- 
mark, to 78.42 percent in Belgium. 

In the field of deregulation, the United 
Kingdom has eliminated subsidies in its 
nationalized coal and natural gas indus- 
tries while Switzerland has removed en- 
ergy price controls. Germany has in- 
creased taxes on fuel oil and has intro- 
duced a prior-licensing requirement for 
construction of new oil- and gas-fired 
powerplants. 

In order for the United States to have 
an effective long-range conservation pro- 
gram, we need to institute a variety of 
measures, administrative as well as fiscal, 
including tax and capital incentives as 
well as new conservation standards. 

As the following chart shows, a num- 
ber of our partners are much farther 
along the road toward development of 
an integrated approach to energy con- 
servation than is the United States. Since 
the United States is the largest energy 
consumer within the IEA, failure on our 
part to adopt effective long-term con- 
servation measures could have a major 
negative impact on future international 
cooperation in this field. I inelude in 
the Record at this point a comparative 
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chart of recent actions taken by IEA 
member nations with respect to energy 
conservation: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1975 

Hon. DONALD M., Fraser, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Resources, Food, and Energy, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. CHAIRMAN: During the subcom- 
mittee hearings on the IEA which you chaired 
on March 26, you requested a description of 
actions taken by various member nations of 
the IEA since the oil embargo with respect 
to conservation. The information set forth 
in the attached charts is the latest compila- 
tion prepared by the IEA. It summarizes the 
types of measures that are being applied in 
various consumer countries to promote 
energy conservation, Some IEA members did 
not respond in time to the survey taken un- 
der the system of “constructive confronta- 
tion” that has been developed to evaluate 
country programs. As a result there are some 
gaps in the data. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS O. ENDERS, 
Assistant Secretary for Economie 
anà Business Affairs 


CONSERVATION MEASURES 
(1) TAX CHANGES AND SURCHARGES 

Austria: None. 

Belgium: Increased HP tax for autos. Pref- 
erential tax rate which favors diesel engines 
established. 

Canada; Progressive tax (up to $500.) on 
heavy autos and motorcycles. Elimination of 
sales tax on certain transport equipment. 
Sales tax reduction on insulating materials. 

Denmark: Special electricity tax to be ap- 
plied to households and small consumers. 

Germany: Tax increases (U.S. $)/gallon 
from 10/73 to 9/74. Regular Gasoline 3¢ in- 
crease to $.75. Premium Gasoline 2¢ increase 
to $.76. Diesel Fuel 2¢ increase to $.71. DM 
15/ton tax on fuel oil. 3.2% tax increase on 
electricity. 

Treland: Tax raised retail price of gasoline 
by 30%. 

Italy: Gasoline and diesel fuel taxes in- 
creased by 50% Current gasoline taxes $1.16- 
120/g. Domestic heating oil tax remains at 
8.03/gallon. Progressive electricity tax ap- 
plied to residential/commercial sector. 

Japan: Gasoline taxes increased (10/73 to 
9/74 by $.08 to $.46/gallon; Diesel fuel taxes 
held at $.20/galion.). 

Luxenbourg: None. 

Netherlands: None. 

New Zealand: None. 

Norway: None. 

Spain: Petroleum product prices increased 
by 50% after 3/74. Electric rates increased by 
15%. 

Switzerland: 10% increase in tax on gaso- 
line to 60% of retail price. 7% increase in 
tax on fuel oil. 

Sweden: Total taxes on fuel oii and gaso- 
line increased by 50% over past 18 months. 
10% electricity tax is proposed, 

Turkey: Progressive taxation 
ears. Surcharge on gasoline, 

United Kingdom: Value added tax in- 
creased by 26% on gasoline. Total tax in- 
crease is 40% for gasoline. Tax on gasoline 
and diesel fuel was $.53/gallon during 9/74. 

United States: Import fees on oll entering 
the U.S. 


(2) DEREGULATION OF CONTROLLED ENERGY 
PRICES AND ELIMINATION OF SUBSIDIES 
Austria: None. 
Belgium: None. 
Canada: Gradual décontrol of off and 
natural gas prices has been proposed. Move 
to flat rate structure for electricity. 
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Denmark: None. 

Germany: None. 

Ireland: None. 

Italy: None. 

Japan: None. 

Luxembourg; None. 

Netherlands: None. 

New Zealand: None 

Norway: None. 

Spain: None. 

Switzerland: Price controls abolished and 
energy demand subject to market forces. 

Sweden: None. 

Turkey: None. 

United Kingdom: Subsidies for the na- 
tionalized coal and natural gas industries 
have been removed. Peak load pricing has 
been introduced for electricity. 

United States: None. 

(4) MANDATORY GOVERNMENT STANDARDS AND 
FUEL CONVERSION REQUIREMENTS 

Austria: Reduced speed limits. Mandatory 
building insulation standards. 

Belgium: Reduced speed limits. 
sory cleaning of urban furnaces. 
cor trol standards adopted. 

Canada: Insulation standards 
homes increased, 

Denmark: Reduced speed limits. 

Germany: Reduce speed limits. Insulation 
standards for new buildings increased, Spe- 
cial licenses required to build oil or natural 
gas fired power plants. 

Ireland: Reduced 
thermal standards, 

Italy: None. 

Japan: None. 

Luxembourg: None. 

Netherlands: Reduced speed limit. 

New Zealand: None. 

Norway: None. 

Spain: Reduced speed limits. Mandatory 
cuts in public lighting. Reduced TV broad- 
casting. 

Switzerland: Reduced speed limit. Local 
governments strengthening thermal stand- 
ards. 

Sweden: Building standards strengthened. 

Turkey. Better speed limit enforcement. 

United Kingdom: Reduced speed limits. 
Standards for advertising lighting. New in- 
sulation standards. 

United States: Reduced speed limits. 
Higher insulation standards for federally 
financed homes. Required conversion of cer- 
tain generating plants from oil to coal. 

(4) GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES, CREDITS, LOANS 
AND INCENTIVES 

Austria: None. 

Belgium: 25% government assistance for 
cost of improving insulation in existing 
buildings. 

Canada: Waste recycling heating promoted. 

Denmark: Funds created to improve in- 
sulation and promote heat conserving sys- 
tems in agriculture. 

Germany: Low cost loans and tax credits 
for insulation improvement in existing build- 
ings. 7.5-15% investment grant for non-oil 
burning power plants and related conserva- 
tion equipment. 15% investment tax credit 
for district heating and solid waste plants. 

Treland: Grants to industry for energy 
planning to improve efficiency. 

Italy: Program to control, monitor and 
improve combustion in industry. 

Japan: Faster depreciation for energy sav- 
ing. investments with a related loan program 
at below commercial rates. 

Luxembourg: None. 

Netherlands: Funds to improve insulation. 

New Zealand: None. 

Norway: None. 

Spain: Government loans for energy sav- 
ings in industry. 

Switzerland: None, 

Sweden: Fund to improve insulation es- 
tablished. 

Turkey: None. 
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United Kingdom: 100% tax allowance on 
insulation. Fuel saving loan program estab- 
lished for industry. 

United States: None. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL IN- 
STITUTIONS SUPERVISION, REG- 
ULATION AND INSURANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. St GER- 
MAIN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 16, I introduced the Credit Union 
Financial Institutions Act Amendments 
or 1975—H.R. 6074—at the request of 
the Credit Union National Association, 
a major spokesman for this Nation’s 
more than 23,000 nonprofit cooperatives. 
By so doing, I am restating my deter- 
mination that in the consideration of 
any legislation affecting financial in- 
stitutions both the present needs and 
predictable future requirements of the 
credit union movement be given the full- 
est possible consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

It was indeed a pleasure and a privi- 
lege for me to sponsor this legislation 
believing, as I do, so strongly that credit 
unions represent a unique portion of the 
Nation's economic strength. My interest 
in credit unions predates my election to 
Congress 15 years ago when as a young 
man I realized that for many years it 
was the credit union alone which rec- 
ognized the need and provided the op- 
portunity for the average working man 
to obtain consumer credit on reasonable 
terms. 

Since my first election to Congress in 
1960, I have been privileged to work 
closely with our Dean, WricHtT Patan, 
who so richly deserves the title of the 
“Father of American Credit Unionism.” 
The foresight and faith he has stead- 
fastly displayed is indeed truly remark- 
able and I am delighted to inform my 
colleagues that Chairman Parman is still 
manning the barricades for the credit 
union movement by his introduction, on 
May 15, of H.R. 7020, identical to H.R. 
6074. By our introduction of identical 
bills, we have once again stated our faith 
in the credit union movement and ex- 
pressed our determintion to continue to 
work together closely, as we have 
through the years, both in the considera- 
tion of legislation and during the course 
of the recently announced study of our 
financial institutions and the national 
economy now underway within the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions Su- 
pervision, Regulation and Insurance, 
which I haye the honor of chairing. 

To enable my colleagues on the com- 
mittee to join with us in expressing their 
eontinued support for credit unionism, 
I am today reintroducing H.R. 6074 with 
34 cosponsors. The bill is a good bill and 
virtually all are in agreement with its 
central thrust and that is to enable credit 
unionism to survive, to flourish and to 
grow in an increasingly competitive eco- 
nomic environment. It should be strong- 
ly emphasized, however, that many of us 
do have reservations concerning certain 
aspects of the bill in relationship to the 
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powers and responsibilties of other types 
of financial institutions, both thrift and 
commercial. Final decisions must of nec- 
essity await the results of hearings now 
underway in the Senate on the Financial 
Institutions Acts of 1975 and S. 1475, a 
companion bill to H.R. 6074, our own 
comprehensive legislative hearings, and 
of utmost importance, the deliberations 
flowing from the study of our financial 
institutions and the national economy. 
Component one of that study which is 
now receiving priority attention, deals 
with the crucial question of “‘Relation- 
ship Between Banks and Thrift Institu- 
tions.” We seek parity for credit unions 
and not unfair advantage, given the 
unique relationship of share depositors 
utilizing a nonprofit cooperative struc- 
ture. 

I would be remiss, indeed, if I did not 
compliment those who were so instru- 
mental in developing the bill which I in- 
troduced today. It is the product of long 
hours of discussion between CUNA and 
the National Association of Federal 
Credit Unions, in concert with the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration. The 
unity and cooperative spirit reflected in 
this action speaks precisely to the rea- 
son why last year I sought to have equal 
representation by the credit unions in 
the consumer home mortgage legisla- 
tion, which ultimately became Title VII 
of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974. Virtually every local 
credit union, both State and federally 
chartered participated in the delibera- 
tions involving a significant percentage 
of the actual membership. This process 
merely underscores the great strength of 
the volunteer credit union movement, 
that of the common bond and full par- 
ticipation by the membership in man- 
agerial decisions. This is increasingly sig- 
nificant today as we not only review re- 
lationships between institutions, but as 
we seek to transform all financial in- 
stitutions in a manner designed to serve 
today’s unmet public needs. The whole 
concept of “mutuality,” the primary 
basis for the savings and loan industry 
and the mutual savings banks industry, 
is showing increasing signs of erosion to 
be dealt with by the Fine study. 

The administration is also to be com- 
mended for seeking the counsel of credit 
unions in the drafting of FIA 1975. This, 
unfortunately, was not done in the prep- 
aration of FIA 1973 and as such, repre- 
sents growing recognition by all of the 
increased importance of credit unions in 
fulfilling the consumer credit needs of 
the average American. 

To enable credit unions to undertake 
greater responsibilities, and in the proc- 
ess become the coequals of other finan- 
cial institutions, they simply must be 
provided both from a short-range and 
long-range point of view, the tools of 
growth as provided by this legislation. 
The key features of the bill provide 
broadened powers, a restructured regu- 
latory agency patterned after our other 
financial regulatory agencies, and the es- 
tablishment of a central liquidity facil- 
ity. Early consideration of this bill, both 
in legislative hearings and as a major 
component of the Fine study will be a 
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significant first step in insuring the con- 
tinued vitality of our Nation’s more than 
23,000 credit unions. 


U.S. MILITARY POWER PROJECTION 
1990: COMMENTARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most highly respected periodicals of our 
Armed Forces is the Military Review, the 
monthly professional journal of the U.S. 
Army, published by the Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth. 

The leading article in its May 1975 is- 
sue by Lt. Col. William M. Stokes III, U.S. 
Army, et al. is based on a research proj- 
ect by members of the class of 1974 at the 
Army War College, Carlisle, Pa., and pre- 
sents a U.S. military power projection in 
1990. In view of the currently unfolding 
of the world geopolitical situation the 
article is timely and should be helpful. 

Among thoughtful readers, including 
students of seapower and the U.S.S.R. 
strategy for securing control over stra- 
tegic waterways such as the Panama 
Canal, the article has raised a number 
of questions. It was, therefore, with more 
than casual interest that I have read in 
the form of a letter to the editor a per- 
ceptive commentary on the article: by 
Jon P. Speller, editor of Fast Europe 
and author of the important book, “Pan- 
ama Canal: Heart of America’s Secu- 
rity.” The short terms, STRATPAC and 
TACPAC, used in the letter stand for 
strategic package and tactical package, 
respectively, that are defined in the 
article. 

In considering the question of hemis- 
pheric security in respect to the Panama 
Canal, I have often stressed that it is 
the jugular vein of the Americas and 
as such a vital element of seapower as 
well as interoceanic commerce. The issue 
involved in the current negotiations over 
its status are not sovereign control of the 
Canal Zone but continued undiluted 
U.S. sovereignty versus U.S.S.R. domi- 
nation. 

Because the indicated commentary 
raises important points, I quote it is part 
of my remarks: 

May 5, 1975. 

Col. JOHN H. CHITTY, Jr. 

Editor in Chief, Military Review, U.S. Army 
Command and General Staf College, Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

DEAR COLONEL Currry: It is not too difi- 
cult to fault the projected US STRATPAC 
and TACPAC requirements for 1990 outlined 
by Lt. Col. Stokes et al in “Power Projection 
1990" (Military Review, May 1975). One of 
the grounds for criticism is inadequate con- 
sideration of the role of seapower. On this 
point the recent relatively efficient global 
exercise of the Soviet Navy speaks for itself. 

The premise of polar powers is also worthy 
of close examination. Such power polarity 
would seem to demand internal stability and 
cohesion in the centers of polarity from 
which power is extended. At the least, it 
should be taken into consideration that the 
USSR’s domain is multinational in an era 
of surging nationalism. This factor, along 
with a diminution of Soviet revolutionary 
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elan, does not sugur well for the Soviets by 
the year 1990. As far as the US is concerned, 
the events of the last five years speak for 
themselves. As an example, the statement in 
the article the “US interests in Asia will 
increase” invites the riposte, “But will Asian 
interest in US interests in Asia increase?” 

Another statement seems to be eminently 
debatable, “Forces will be required to sup- 
port US and Soviet condominion efforts to 
create and maintain reasonable stability in 
the world.” The concept of enlisting the fox 
to help guard the chickens has never been 
historically workable in the long run. One 
may only cite the barbarians co-opted as 
guardians by the Roman Empire in its declin- 
ing period. 

As the author of the Panama Canal: Heart 
of America's Security, I have been in posi- 
tion to clesely monitor the debate on the 
future of a vital US strategic waterway. One 
can reflect on the futility of adequate de- 
fense planning when an important geo-politi- 
eal constant such as the Panama Canal could 
become a variable. 

In a recent lecture on Capitol Hill, Dr. 
Fritz Kraemer, Plans Officer, US Army Chief 
of Staff, commented on the lack of enthu- 
Siasm in the West. He remarked that “in plus 
theos is the rcot of the word enthusiasm,” 
that intangible but often decisive, factor. 
Fortunately, on the Panama Canal issue in- 
formed enthusiasm has not been lacking. 
On other issues and erosion of will is quite 
evident within our national body politic. 
The weakened state of our national elan, 
unless reversed, will inevitably affect US 
STRATPAC and TACPAC requirements long 
before the year 19990 is reached. 

Yours very truly, 
JON P. SPELLER, 
Editor, East Europe magazine. 


INTRODUCTION OF FARMER-TO- 
CONSUMER DIRECT MARKETING 
ACT OF 1975 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Vicortro) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today, with cosponsors, a 
bill to encourage the direct marketing 
of agricultural commodities from farm- 
ers to consumers. 

The basic idea behind the legislation 
is that both farmers and consumers 
stand to gain from direct marketing of 
fresh produce and other food commod- 
ities wherever possible without the in- 
tervention of middlemen in the market- 
ing process. Direct marketing can lower 
the cost or increase the quality of food 
to consumers while providing increased 
financial returns to farmers. 

For various reasons, there has been an 
enhanced interest in recent years in 
roadside stands, city markets, pick-your- 
own arrangements, house-to-house mar- 
keting, and other such direct marketing 
methods. This bill will build upon that 
experience and interest, and encourage 
the further use of direct food marketing 
wherever it is feasible. 

Specifically, the bill does essentially 
four things: 

First, it provides for the Economic Re- 
search Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to conduct a survey of 
direct marketing arrangements across 
the United States. 

Second, it provides for the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture, in cooperation with State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and certain other 
institutions of Government, to provide 
technical and other assistance for estab- 
lishment and operation of direct mar- 
keting arrangements within the respec- 
tive States. At least one State extension 
marketing specialist in each State would 
be designated as reponsible for activi- 
ties designed to promote direct market- 
ing. 

Third, it provides for the Farmer Co- 
operative Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with con- 
sumer organizations and agencies, to fos- 
ter “innovative” arrangements whereby 
farmers and consumers might jointly 
develop and operate direct food market- 
ing facilities. The Farmer Cooperative 
Service is specifically directed either it- 
self or through public or nonprofit pri- 
vate contractors to develop at least five 
distinct direct marketing arrangements 
over a period of 3 years. 

Fourth, it provides for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to report annually to the 
Congress on progress made in facilitat- 
ing farmer-to-consumer marketing ar- 
rangements. 

The authorization for appropriations 
in this bill is very modest: Essentially 
$2.5 million per year for 3 years. 

Mr, Speaker, I am convinced that this 
legislation is realistic and is soundly 
conceived and drafted. I am pleased to 
introduce it, along with cosponsors, to- 
day: 


CosPONSORS 
Mr. Vigorito (for himself, Mr. Bergland, 
Mr. Brown of Callfornia, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. 
English, Mr. Fithian, Mr. Jeffords, Mr. Jen- 
rette, Mr. Peyser Mr. Richmond, Mr. Rose, 


and Mr. Weaver). 


H.R. 7488 


A bill to encourage the direct marketing 
of agricultural commodities from farmers 
to consumers 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembdied, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Farmer-to-Consumer Direct Marketing 
Act of 1975”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) direct sales from farmers to consumers 
of fresh or processed farm produce and com- 
modities can improve the markets of and 
financial returns to farmers, assist small- 
scale farmers in becoming economically 
viable, and improve the quality and reduce 
the cost of foods to consumers; 

(2) because of increased transportation 
and fuel costs, consumer preferences for fresh 
or natural foods, increased prices of food 
marketed through ‘conventional retailing 
channels, and other reasons, there is an en- 
hanced interest among farmers and con- 
sumers for direct farmer-to-consumer 
marketing channels; 

(3) there is a need to provide information, 
technical assistance, and other assistance to 
individuals and groups undertaking the 
establishment and operation of traditional 
methods of direct marketing from farmers to 
consumers; and 

(4) there is a need for planning, incen- 
tives, and other assistance to develop innova- 
tive commercial arrangements that can fa- 
cilitate, on a continuing basis, the interface 
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of farmers as sellers and consumers as buyers 
for their mutual benefit. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to foster 
and promote, through appropriate means and 
on an economically-sustainable basis, the 
development and expansion of both tradi- 
tional and innovative approaches to direct 
marketing of agricultural commodities from 
farmers to consumers. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, the Secretary of Agriculture (here- 
imafter referred to as the “Secretary”) shall 
initiate and coordinate a program, which 
includes the activities described in sections 
4 through 7, designed to facilitate direct 
marketing from farmers to consumers for the 
mutual benefit of consumers and farmers. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“direct marketing from farmers to consum- 
ers” shall mean the marketing of agricultural 
commodities at any marketplace (including, 
but not limited to, roadside stands, city 
markets, and vehicles used for house-to- 
house marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties) established and maintained for the 
purpose of enabling farmers to sell (either 
individually or through a farmers’ organiza- 
tion directly representing the farmers who 
produced the commodities being sold) their 
agricultural commodities directly to individ- 
ual consumers, or organizations representing 
consumers, In a manner calculated to lower 
the cost or increase the quality of food to 
such consumers while providing increased 
financial returns to the farmers. 


SURVEY 


Sec. 4. The Secretary shall provide, through 
the Economic Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, or what- 
ever agency or agencies the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate, a continuing survey of 
existing methods of direct marketing from 
farmers to consumers in each State. The ini- 
tial survey, which shall be completed no later 
than 2 years following the date of enactment 
of this Act, shall include the number and 
types of such marketing methods in exist- 
ence, the volume of business conducted 
through each such marketing method, and 
the impact of such marketing methods upon 
financial returns to farmers (including their 
impact upon improving the economic via- 
bility of smaller farmers) and food costs to 
consumers. This survey shall be updated 
every 5 years. 

TRADITIONAL METHODS OF DIRECT MARKETING 
FROM FARMERS TO CONSUMERS 


Sec. 5, In order to foster and promote the 
establishment and operation of traditional 
methods of direct marketing from farmers to 
consumers, the Secretary shall provide that 
the Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture conduct and fa- 
cilitate activities designed to foster direct 
marketing from farmers to consumers, in- 
cluding— 

(1) the designation of a State Extension 
Marketing Specialist in each State as respon- 
sible, on a continuing basis, for the purpose 
of initiating, encouraging, or coordinating 
activities related to methods of direct mar- 
keting from farmers to consumers or to the 
development of such methods within the 
State: 

{2) the sponsorship of regional and state- 
wide conferences within each State which are 
designed to facilitate the sharing of informa- 
tion (among farm producers, consumers, and 
other interested persons or groups) concern- 
ing the establishment and operation of direct 
marketing from farmers to consumers; 

(3) cooperation and coordination with the 
State department of agriculture, the land 
grant college or university, and the County 
Agricultural Agents of each State for the 
purposes of conducting studies of direct mar- 
keting from farmers to consumers within the 
State, compiling the relevant laws and regu- 
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lations relevant to the conduct of the various 
methods of such direct marketing within the 
State, formulating drafts of enabling legis- 
lation needed to facilitate such direct mar- 
keting, determining feasible locations for 
additional facilities for such direct market- 
ing, and preparing and disseminating 
through appropriate means (including mass 
communication media and conferences as de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) of this section) 
practical information on the establishment 
and operation of such direct marketing; and 

(t) the providing of technical assistance 
(by State Extension Specialists, County Agri- 
cultural Agents, or others) for the purpose of 
assisting interested Individuals or groups in 
the establishment of arrangements for direct 
marketing from farmers to consumers. 

INNOVATIVE METHODS OF DIRECT MARKETING 
FROM FARMERS TO CONSUMERS 

Sec. 6. (a) The purpose of this section is 
to foster the development of innovative 
farmer-to-consumer marketing arrangements 
and networks designed to encourage the in- 
terface of farmers and consumers, including 
organized farmers and consumers, on a sus- 
tainable basis, for the purpose of facilitating 
direct marketing from farmers to consumers. 

(b) To achieve the purpose of this section, 
the Secretary shall foster activities includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the establishment 
of— 

(1) bena fide cooperative enterprises, for 
the benefit of farmers and consumers, which 
are designed to enhance a sense of Identifica- 
tion, participation, and an economic stake 
in the enterprise on the part of individual 
farmers and consumers; 

(2) arrangements for organizations of 
farmers and consumers, acting jointly or 
otherwise, to contract with processors fer 
the preparation of farm commodities which 
require processing prior to their sale directly 
from farmers to consumers; 

(3) methods and procedures to facilitate 
the interface of organized farmers and con- 
sumers (including food buying organiza- 
tions), on an economically stable and routine 
basis, for the purpose of providing for the 
direct sale of farm commodities to consumers; 
such methods and procedures may include 
the following: joint planning between farm- 
ers, labor unions, and other consumer groups; 
contractual arrangements between farmer 
and consumer groups; point ownership of 
physical facilities used in the direct market- 
ing from farmers to consumers; and single 
corporate organizations with joint represen- 
tation of farmers and consumers on the pol- 
icymaking bodies of such organizations; and 

(4) methods of cooperation among farmers 
involved in direct marketing of agricultural 
commodities to consumers within a State or 
across State boundaries, including the de- 
velopment of— 

(A) facilities at which farmers may pool 
their agricultural commodities for the pur- 
pose of having them sold directly to con- 
sumers; 

(B) methods for moving agricultural com- 
modities from one marketing area to an- 
other for the purpose of affording greater 
baiance of supply and demand; and 

(C) methods whereby marketplaces en- 
gaged in direct marketing from farmers to 
consumers may legally associate with one 
another for the purpose of developing a com- 
mon label by which they can market their 
produce, and for other purposes. 

(c) Within 3 years of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish and maintain, under the auspices of the 
Farmer Cooperative Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at least 
5 distinctively different projects involving 
the formation of innovative methods of di- 
rect marketing from farmers to consumers. 
These projects shall be established in difer- 
ent regions of the United States and shall 
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be concerned with different economic and 
social situations. In carrying out such proj- 
ects, the Administrator of the Farmer Co- 
operative Service— 

(1) shall consult and cooperate with the 
Bank for Cooperatives, the Extension Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, State departments of agriculture, the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and any Federal agency 
hereafter established which is charged with 
the promotion for consumer interests within 
the Government; and 

(2) is authorized, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering projects developed under this 
section, to enter into contracts with, and 
make grants to, public or private nonprofit 
agencies or organizations, agencies of a State 
government or a political subdivision of a 
State, or a combination of such political sub- 
divisions; the Administrator is authorized 
to prescribe and amend regulations which 
are necessary to administer effectively such 
contracts and grants. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall periodically 
review the activities carried out under sec- 
tions 4, 5, and 6 of this Act and shall report 
to the Committee on Agriculture, United 
States House of Representatives, and the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, within 1 year of the 
date of enactment of this Act, and annually 
thereafter, with respect to the effectiveness 
of this Act. The Secretary shall include In 
such report at least a State-by-State sum- 
mary of the results of the survey conducted 
under section 4 of this Act, a summary of the 
activities and accomplishments of the Ex- 
tension Service in the development of direct 
marketing from farmers to consumers dur- 
ing the previous year, and a description of 
activities carried out by the Secretary dur- 
ing the previous year to develop innovative 
farmer-to-consumer cooperative marketing 
arrangements (including the status of proj- 
ects under contract with the Farmer Co- 
operative Service) . 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) For purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of sections 4 and 7, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as are necessary. 

(b) For purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 5, there is authorized to 
be appropriated $1,500,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1976, Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, and September 30, 1978. 

(c) For purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 6, there is authorized to 
be appropriated $1,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1976, Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, and September 30, 1978. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH TEAM ANALYZES THE 
NEED FOR HOME HEALTH CARE 
SERVICES IN NEW YORE CITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kocu) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, since the in- 
troduction of my home health care legis- 
lation—H.R. 4772 and H.R. 4774—over 
200 organizations representing home care 
professionals, patients, home health 
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care agencies et cetera, have written to 
me to comment on my proposal. While 
the responses generally have been very 
favorable, what has interested me most 
about the comments is the near universal 
recognition of the need for a national 
program of home health care as an alter- 
native to institutional care in either 
nursing home, or hospitals. 

Many writers point to numerous 
studies by government agencies, private 
researchers and health professionals in- 
dicating that a significant portion of the 
patient population in nursing homes does 
not require institutional care, as well as 
to studies which indicate that a sizable 
segment of our elderly and disabled, es- 
pecially in urban settings, are not re- 
ceiving the medical care or supportive 
services they need. 

Recently, my interest in trying to ob- 
tain a better understanding of the aggre- 
gate need for specific home health care 
services led me to request graduate stu- 
dents in the Department of Urban Affairs 
and Policy Analysis at the New School 
for Social Research to analyze the need 
for home health care in the five boroughs 
of New York City. The graduate stu- 
dent team, composed of Bob Davis, Beth 
Berman, Joyce Manson, Laura Ober- 
beck, Ken Weiner, Shirley Wilcher and 
Alfretta Wilkey, worked under the di- 
rection of Prof. Serre Murphy and the 
chairman of the Department, Dr. Jacob 
Ukeles. Their analysis, which follows, of- 
fers important new insights into the na- 
ture of the specialized home health care 
services requir-d by elderly and disabled 
New Yorkers, I am most appreciative of 
their contribution to a better under- 
Standing of the need for home health 
care. 


While the New School team’s analysis 
targets New York City specifically, the 
findings clearly point to a national need 
for home health care legislation. 

The analysis follows: 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE NEED ror HOME HEALTH 
Care SERVICES IN New York Crry 
(Prepared for: Representative Epwarp I. 

Kocu, by graduate students in the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Policy Analy- 
sis, the New School for Social Research, 

New York City) 


INTRODUCTION 

The goal of this study is to disaggregate 
those non-institutionalized people in New 
York City who are in need of home health 
care. We have broken this population into 
target groups and identified group's range 
of home health care needs. The study in- 
cludes an extensive survey of existing home 
health care services presently being provided 
by the private and the public sectors in New 
York City. The services have been defined 
and the approximate number of recipients 
estimated. The study is presented in four 
sections: Conclusions; Definition of the Tar- 
get Population; Rent Subsidy Need Group; 
and Current Home Health Care Services in 
New York City. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. New York City has a large population 

with home health care needs. Table A shows 
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a minimum need population of approxi- 
mately 245,718 people (or 3% of the total 
New York City population). Table A: 


Percent of 
total NYC 
population 


Number of 
people 


Target group 


. Under 85: 
With limitations 
(Living alone). 
- Over 65: 
With limitations 
(Living alone)... 
. All ages: With limitati 
total l and 2.. ee 
. Over 65: with no limitations 
living alone r 
. Maximum need group, total 
Sand 4.. if 


77, 454 
(34, 303) 


168, 260 
(48, 973) 


245,718 
218, 910 
464, 628 


Members of this group have limitations 
of mobility due to one or more chronic con- 
ditions. (A chronic condition is defined as 
& long-term disease or condition.) Add to 
this figure another 218,910 elderly who are 
living alone but who are not hampered by 
a mobility limitation and you have a maxi- 
mum potential need group of 464,628. These 
218,910 elderly have potential needs associ- 
ated with the aging process that will demand 
non-medical home care services. Of the total 
maximum need population only approxi- 
mately 80,000 (1% of the total New York 
City population) are presently receiving 
some kind of home health care service. This 
leaves a potential 380,000 unserved. 

2. The only category we have discovered 
as being indicated by identified client need 
but which is apparently not being met by 
any formal health related program is that of 
home repairs. 

3. The total population needing home care 
and housing assistance is 100,235 to 329,791 
households of elderly and non-elderly, These 
figures represent 4-14% of the entire num- 
ber of households (2,410,353) in New York 
City. 

4. The Koch bill will basically expand the 
current home health care clients, delivery 
systems, agencies, and programs by creating 
a considerable potential demand for sery- 
ices. 

5. Of all home care services currently of- 
fered, the Koch bill covers all but compan- 
ionship, social transportation and recreation. 

6. The Koch bill will provide coverage that 
will allow the number eligible to receive home 
health care to increase from approximately 
80,000 or 1% of the population to about 245,- 
000 or 3% of the population. 

7. The legislation will provide home health 
service that will allow 30 to 50% of those 
25,000 New Yorkers estimated to be living in 
nursing homes to return to their own homes. 
Yet there is a potential target group of ap- 
proximately 12,000 persons over 65 years of 
age who are confined to their homes who 
could be more appropriately cared for in a 
nursing home environment. 


DEFINITION OF THE TARGET POPULATION 


The target population was defined on the 
basis of age, sex, living arrangement, and 
living arrangement, and limitations to ac- 
tivity and mobility due to chronic conditions. 
Percentages from the 1972 National Health 
Survey were applied to the 1970 New York 
City Census figures. The result was the fol- 
lowing breakdown in Table B. 


99 


wm, 


May 


1975 


TABLE B 


Total 


With no 
limitation of 
mobility 


Has trouble 
getting 
around alone 


Needs help 
~ ing 
alone 


Confined to. 


in 
aroun the house 
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With 
limitation in 
amount or 
kind 


With 

i limitation but 
limitation of- not in major 
activity activity 


Unable to 
carry on 
major activity 


With no 


oa a eee 
Percent. ..... 
All goed cg one 225, os tee 


Under 65 living alone... 
Percent. 

Over 65.. -- 
Percent 

Over 65 living alone 


7,644, 954 79, 437 
96.8 -9 


947, 878 
267, 616 


Source: National Healfh Survey (percent). New York City census 1s (census totals). 


The population was then disaggregated 
into: 12 particular target groups. The critical 
variable in defining client groups was living 
status, i.e., alone. As seen in Table C, we 
then determined the maximum number of 
home health services each of these 12 groups 
would need, 


Number 


Rank 


Description of category 


Living with someone, under 65 has trouble 
getting around. ~ asters 
Living w th someon 
getting around. - 
Living with someone, under 65, needs help 
getting around. _ 
Living with someone, over 65, need: 
getting around.. 
r- aa with someone, under 65, is confined 
@ house. _ 
Living with someone, over 65, is confined 
e house, 


LB... - 
3..... 


RENT SUBSIDY NEED GROUP 
A. Explanation of Methodology 


Rep. Koch’s Home Health Care bill (H.R. 
4772 and 4774) also provides for rent pay- 
ments for the elderly and handicapped under 
the medicaid program where without such 
assistance, a person might otherwise require 
institutlonalization. We have been asked to 
estimate the aggregate need for such assist- 
ance. On the basis of our needs analysis, we 
estimate that from 100,200 to 330,000 house- 
holds in New York City who would be eli- 
gible for home health care services might also 
require housing assistance. This range con- 
stitutes from between 4 to 14% of the total 
number of households in the City. 

Our analysis of the demand for housing 
assistance among the potential home care 
population of 245,000 to 465,000 individuals 
was determined by considering the follow- 
ing. 

1. The demand for housing assistance 
among the entire New York City population, 
as calculated by the City Planning Commis- 
sion. (The City Record—Draft Proposed 
Community Development Program Block 
Grant Funds, March 14, 1975.) 

The criteria established by the City Plan- 
ning Commission, for estimating the need 
Tor assistance were based on H.U.D.’s require- 
ments that: (a) needs for housing assistance 
be measured according to number of heads 
of households with incomes below 80% of 
the median income for the S.M.S.A. In New 
York City, this level was approximately 
$7400 (1970); (b) the number of persons 
(heads of households) paying more than 
25% of their income for rent would also be 
included in the calculation. 744,000 New 
York City households are included in this 
category. This number includes the welfare 
population and the 285,000 elderly house- 
holds, 82% of which receive less than $5,000 
per year. 


LIST OF RELATED HOME HEALTH CARE SERVICES 
First: 
. Professional medical. 
. Medical equipment. 
. Medical attendant. 
. Medical transportation. 
. Housekeeper. 
. Personal services. 


6, 394, = 244, 252 526, 919 
3. 6.6 


7. Meal preparation. 

Second: 

8. Comprehensive home management. 
9. Professional social work. 

10. Social transportation. 

11. Companionship. 

Third: 

12. Recreation: 


Percent Number ot | 
of services 


population needed Rank 


Living atone, under 65, has trouble getting 


1.4 
15.9 


around, 


Living alone, over 65, has trouble getting 


around. 


Description of category 


TABLE C.—CLIENT GROUPS RANKED BY NUMBER OF SERVICES NEEDED 


Number of 
services 
needed 


Number Percent 
in of 
category population 


15, 
15, 


Living alone, under 65, needs help getting 


2.3 | around. 


Living alone, over 65, needs help getting 


17.5 Sround. 


Living alone, under 65, is confined to the 


3.9 
15.1 


house. 


house. 


2. The statistics provided by the National 
Health Survey, which estimates the per- 
centage distribution of the national popula- 
tion which evidences limitations of mobility 
and activity, were also used. By applying the 
health percentages to the households that 
require housing assistance we obtained an 
estimate of the number.of households which 
require home health care as well as housing 
assistance, 


B. Explanation of Range—100,200 to 
330,000 households 

The minimum estimate of 100,200 house- 
holds ‘requiring home health care and hous- 
ing assistance includes only the percentage 
distribution of households with a member or 
members who exhibit: 

1. have trouble getting around alone 

2. need help in getting around alone 

3. are confined to the house 

This number comprises the entire non- 
elderly and elderly low income renter house- 
holds needing assistance. Household compo- 
sitions (number of members) range from one 
to six persons. 

The minimum figure does not take into 
account elderly households (229,800) who 
have no limitation of mobility. The exclu- 
sion of this population was based on the 
premise that persons in this category would 
not require home health care. The maximum 
figure includes the elderly population cited 
above. The assumption made here is that an 
incalculable number of this population 
would require home health care and housing 
assistance because of social and psychological 
difficulties related to the aging process. 


C. Additional Considerations 


1, The elderly severe hardships with re- 
spect to housing because of their fixed in- 
come status. The rent/income ratio of the 
elderly is clearly a function of relatively 
static incomes and rapidly rising rental 


Living alone, over 65, is confined to the 


costs—subject to Tent control and vacancy 
decontrol laws. According to the McKinsey 
study entitled, “A Housing Agenda for New 
York City”, the median rent for a family 
earning is reported to be the following: 


Rent 


Annual income controlled Decontrolled 


Less than $3,000... 
$3,000 to $4,000.. SA 
$4,000 to $5,000.. 2... 


$75 
82 
85 


$107 
113 
123 
Obviously, rent/income ratios are higher 
for those living in decontrolled apartments. 
Presently 50% (312,000) of all elderly house- 
holds in New York City are living in rent con- 
trolled apartments, 15% reside in de-con- 
trolled apartments. Yet the percentage of 
low-rent apartments is declining rapidly. 

Projections of the future demand of low- 
rent households in New York City which el- 
derly and non-elderly will require home 
health care and housing assistance must con- 
sider the rate of rapidly rising rental in- 
creases 

2. We were able to determine from the City 
Planning Commission's application for ACD 
funds that 76% of the elderly are renters, 
and 24%, are home owners. If we accept that 
82% of the elderly are known to spend over 
25% of their income for housing (the average 
is 31% of monthly income) then it may be 
assumed that a substantial portion of the 
elderly home owners are experiencing hard- 
ships and may require housing assistance in 
order to maintain their home. Sharply rising 
housing maintenance and operating costs 
support this conclusion. It is our conclusion 
that the percentage of the New York City 
household population which requires housing 
assistance and home health care constitutes 
s substantial portion of the entire New York 
Citr household population. 
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CURRENT HOME HEALTH CARE SERVICES IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

There are presently 45 government licensed 
home health care agencies operating in the 
five boroughs of the City of New York. 
Thirteen (13) of these are operated by the 
New York City Health and Hospitals Corp. 
and the remainder are run by private sector 
institutions or voluntary non-profit orga- 
nizations such as the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion (VNA) and the Visiting Nurse Service 
(VNS). 

There are four proprietary agencies which 
are not certified as home health agencies but 
provide supportive services such as home- 
makers and housekeepers. These agencies, 
Staff Builders Inc., Quality Care Inc., Upjohn 
Inc., and Medical Personnel Pool Inc., act as 
registries for the hiring of home health sup- 
port personnel. 

We have estimated the number of persons 
now being serviced by any type of home 
health agency to be almost 80,000. We sus- 
pect that this is a conservative estimate. 
Exact data is difficult to obtain for two rea- 
sons: 1) the reluctance of private sector 
providers to supply information, 2) the high 
probability of overlapping of services or in- 
termixing clients among agencies; for in- 
stance, the home health care census at a 
municipal institution may be 150, but 14 of 
the patients could also be seen by V.N.A. 
making duplication likely. 

The Home care programs of the Health and 
Hospitals Corp. operate on a fairly uniform 
basis in that the services are provided for 
five days a week, eight hours a day. Patients 
are instructed to call or have someone call 
“911” in an emergency during the hours 
the department is closed. 

A doctor is assighed (usually fulltime) to 
the home care department and makes initial 
home visits with the home care nurse and 
medical social worker. ‘The doctor may then 
prescribe treatment to be administered by 
one or more of the other team disciplines 
such as physical therapy, occupational thera- 
py, nursing and/or dietary service. The doc- 
tor may also consult other physicians for 
evaluations or recommendations. 

Home health care aides who are trained 
by skilled, professional nursing personnel, 
are necessary to meet those personal needs of 
the patient. that does not require expert 
professional judgement. 

Ambulance technicians are trained to prop- 
erly handle and transport patients to and 
from clinics. 

The home health care programs in the 
private sector are similar to those just de- 
scribed except that the doctor is not a home 
health care staff member. In this case, the 
patient is seen and treated by his or her 
private physician. 

In both these types of programs, the V.N.A. 
or V.N.S. personnel gre often called in to 
assist in coordinating nursing efforts. 

Obviously, there are many gaps in the 
above programs, not only in terms of a lack 
of continuity in care, but also in terms of 
specific patient need which are unmet. In 
recognition of the need for supplemental 
services, the Human Resources Administra- 
tion has made provisions for meal prepara- 
tion, complete home management and per- 
sonal services to be rendered. However, the 
total number of clients reached by these 
services is only slightly more than 13,000. 


FOSTER GRANDPARENTS 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Forp) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity 
during our celebration of Older Ameri- 
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cans Month to comment on a program 
which I feel is deserving of praise. The 
program is the foster grandparents pro- 
gram, a volunteer program under the 
auspices of ACTION. 

The foster grandparents program of- 
fers assistance to low income men and 
women, age 60 and over, in good health, 
to provide love and attention to physi- 
cally, emotionally, and mentally handi- 
capped children in institutions and pri- 
vate settings. Foster grandparents work 
4 hours a day during the 5-day week, 
devoting 2 hours each day to each of two 
children in their care. Tasks may vary 
from feeding and dressing the child, 
playing games and reading stories, to 
helping with speech and physical ther- 
apy. Volunteers receive 40 hours of orien- 
tation training, are supervised by child- 
care teams in their assigned agencies, 
and attend inservice training sessions. 
They receive a stipend of $32 per week, 
a transportation allowance, hot meals 
while in service, accident insurance and 
annual physical examinations. 

As of September 30, 1974, there were 
12,543 foster grandparents serving in 156 
projects in the 50 States, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Under the Domestic Volunteer Services 
Act of 1973, the foster grandparents pro- 
gram’s existence has been guaranteed 
through fiscal year 1976. However, many 
of my constituents, who have been per- 
sonally involved in this invaluable proj- 
ect, have expressed their concern over 
the President’s proposed cut of nearly $3 
million from this worthy program. I 
urge my colleagues on the Appropriations 
Committee to restore the foster grand- 
parents program to its full funding, and 
reject the President’s proposed budget 
cut. 


JEAN MONNET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
joined today by Congressman PAUL 
Finpitey of Illinois and Congressman 
DONALD M. Fraser, of Minnesota in in- 
troducing House concurrent resolution— 
honoring Jean Monnet, one of the 
founders of European integration. 

Jean Monnet retires this month at the 
age of 86 as chairman of the Action Com- 
mittee for a United States of Europe. It 
is characteristic of Mr. Monnet that, 
after a distinguished career as a senior 
French civil servant he undertook a 
second carreer as promoter of European 
unity, first as President of the European 
Coal and Steel Community and later as 
founder and chairman of the Action 
Committee. Now, upon retirement, when 
Jean Monnet wants time “to think and 
to write,” we can look forward to a third 
phase in a remarkable life. 

It is appropriate for Americans, as 
well as Europeans, to recall why Jean 
Monnet, and those he inspired, have 
worked so long for European unity. 
Monnet saw Europe threatened at the 
end of World War II not primarily by 
economic hazards but by political antag- 
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onisms which had already caused two 
European civil wars in a half a century. 
Europe must unite, he believed, to save 
itself but the form of salvation—a united 
Europe—would make Europe a new face 
in the world. 

He made this clear again recently in 
these words he wrote for the magazine, 
European Community: 

The experiences of two world wars and my 
50 years of public life have convinced me 
that peace can only be safeguarded and the 
solutions to our present problems can only 
be found if states are prepared to submit to 
the same set of rules and to institutions 
which administer them: 

it is on this process that civilization is 
based. The rules do not change nature her- 
self. But when men submit to the same 
rules, their attitude and behavior toward 
each other change. If states are prepared to 
apply this method, then great progress can 
be achieved in the sectors of energy, cur- 
rency, and politics. 


In the views of the sponsors of this 
resolution, the American interest in a 
united Europe is as strong today as it 
was 30 years ago. A strong Europe will 
always be a close friend of the United 
States for ours is a European country by 
origin, culture and history. But a weak 
and divided Europe can cause immense 
problems for our common interests and 
goals. This twofold reason for American 
support of European unity—one nega- 
tive and one positive reason—should be 
on our minds as our country reassesses 
our international interests today. 

The sponsors of this resolution look 
forward to its early adoption by the 
Committee on International Relations, to 
which we belong, and by the House and 
Senate also. This resolution honors Jean 
Monnet but, as he would readily agree, 
it honors even more the idea of European 
unity which deserves reexamination and 


reaffirmation today on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEDICARE 
OVERSIGHT HEARINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Vanik) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, Chairman 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI of the Health Sub- 
committee of Ways and Means and I 
have been deeply concerned about prob- 
lems in the administration of the medi- 
care program. After consultations, it has 
been decided that the Oversight Sub- 
committee of Ways and Means will begin 
a series of hearings designed to provide 
information to the Health Subcommittee 
and the full committee on problems in 
medicare and lessons to be learned from 
the medicare experience. 

While the medicare program is 
plagued by a number of day-to-day 
problems, we are interested in some of 
the more fundamental questions. For ex- 
ample, we are concerned about such 
questions as: 

First. The issuing of regulations to 
implement Public Law 92-603, the Social 
Security Amendments Act of 1972; 

Second. Questions of the means of 
reimbursement and to the success or 
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failure of cost control mechanisms such 
as assignment; 

Third. The lessons to be learned from 
the medicare coverage of renal disease as 
a potential precedent for the coverage 
of catastrophic illness expenses in any 
national health insurance program; and 

Fourth. Medicare paperwork burdens 
on providers and beneficiaries. 

In addition, the subcommittee will 
want to hear from beneficiaries about 
the problems they encounter in the day- 
to-day operation of the program—prob- 
lems such as delays in reimbursement, 
gaps in coverage of service, outpatient 
services at central city hospitals. and so 
forth. 

During the coming months, we will 
provide detailed announcements of the 
schedule of these broad-based examina- 
tions of the medicare program. I would 
like to take this opportunity to notify 
interested individuals and groups of the 
subcommittee’s intention to proceed with 
a major review of the medicare program. 

Interested parties are advised that the 
first inquiries will deal with the renal 
disease program and hearings on the 
implementation of the renal disease pro- 
gram will be scheduled for late June. 

Among the specific questions of con- 
cern to the subcommittees are: 

First. What is the status of its regula- 
tions, and the relation of the regulations 
to congressional intent? How is the pro- 
gram being administered? 

Second. What are estimated costs 
versus actual realized costs? 

Third. What is the range of charges 
and costs for similar renal services and 
the basis for “reasonable charges” to be 
paid to physicians for dialysis and treat- 
ment? 

Fourth. What are the findings of an 
ongoing GAO study of various forms of 
renal disease treatment? 

Fifth. What is the adequacy of the 
program from the viewpoint of benefici- 
aries? 

Comments or suggestions of specific 
problem areas which might be considered 
by the subcommittee should be addressed 
to John M. Martin, Jr., Chief Counsel, 
Committee on Ways and Means, room 
1102, Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515, and marked 
attention: Oversight Subcommittee. 


REFORMING GRAIN INSPECTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Mezvinsky) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MEZVINSKY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days I have called the attention of 
the House to shocking reports of corrup- 
tion in our Nation’s grain grading and 
ship inspection system and of angry com- 
plaints from overseas purchasers about 
the quality and cleanliness of American 
grain exports. 

Quite obviously, our grain exports are 
seriously jeopardized by falsified certifi- 
cation of grain quality, contaminated 
shipments, and export of unclean grain. 
Our farmers have worked hard and sac- 
rificed much to produce quality corn and 
wheat for the world market. We cannot 
allow our grain exports to be imperiled 
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by corruption, and I am convinced that 
we must act promptly in order to rees- 
tablish the integrity of our grain inspec- 
tion system in order to maintain foreign 
grain customers. 

Obviously, there is no way we can wave 
a legislative wand and magically elimi- 
nate bribery and corruption. The best 
of laws cannot insure that weak or vul- 
nerable men will not succumb to greed 
or pressure of unscrupulous forces with 
the will and the means to circumvent the 
law. But we can enact legislation that 
removes obvious conflicts of interest and 
provide more stringent penalties for 
those who violate the law. I am hopeful 
that the amendments to the Grain 
Standards Act that I am introducing to- 
day can give us that kind of legislation. 

The law as it now stands perpetuates 
an inherent conflict of interest. Under 
the Grain Standards Act, State and pri- 
vate inspection agencies bear the respon- 
sibility for grading and inspecting grain 
exports to conform with Federal stand- 
ards. In New Orleans and Houston— 
where indictments for bribery against in- 
spectors have been handed down by 
Federal grand juries—the inspectors are 
hired by the New Orleans Board of Trade 
and the Houston Merchants Exchange, 
the members of which include officials of 
grain and shipping companies. Needless 
to say, it is such businesses that stand 
to gain thousands of dollars if an in- 
spector falsely upgrades a shipment of 
grain or allows grain to be loaded under 
unsanitary conditions. 

To remove this potential conflict of 
interest, Iam proposing that all grain in- 
spectors be Federal employees licensed 
by, trained by, and responsible to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The advantages of having a Federal 
inspection system are many and obvious. 
On the most practical level, it would 
mean that inspectors would be paid a 
good salary and would be less subject to 
financial pressures. Inspectors could be 
rotated frequently as a guard against 
cozy arrangements that can develop 
when an inspector spends his career in 
the same city and develops close rela- 
tionships with those whose business is 
effected by his inspection. Under the 
legislation I am introducing, ship and 
grain inspectors would be trained and 
supervised by USDA and as public em- 
ployees their allegiance would be to serv- 
ing the public interest. 

Beyond these practical reasons, I think 
the overwhelming argument for having 
a Federal grain inspection system is that 
it will reflect our Government’s commit- 
ment to the quality of grain exports. In 
1916 when the Grain Standards Act was 
written, perhaps Congress could see no 
justification for upsetting the status quo 
of private and state inspection agencies. 
In 1975, however, the United States is 
not only the primary world exporter of 
grain, but heavily dependent on grain ex- 
ports for obtaining a favorable balance of 
payments. Grain sales make up more 
than half of the $22 billion a year earned 
by this country’s agricultural exports. 
Our farmers depend on our export trade. 
These exports are increasingly becoming 
an important tool of our foreign policy. 

Despite world demand for grain, we 
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know that maintaining markets takes 
work and care. When a London grain 
firm has to complain angrily that recent 
corn shipments have been “nothing short 
of rubbish,” I think this Congress has 
to take action and demand that the 

USDA be totally responsible for grain in- 

spection. The London firm, I might add, 

issued only one of many complaints from 
our best customers and valuable foreign 
allies. 

There are two other provisions of the 
legislation I am introducing today that 
I would like to call to your attention. 

Section 14(a) of the Grain Standards 
Act would be amended to provide stiffer 
penalties for taking or offering bribes, 
altering or falsifying grain samples, in- 
timidating grain inspectors or other vio- 
lations of the Grain Standards Act, In- 
stead of implying that these are minor 
offenses—misdemeanors that can carry 
no more than 6 months imprisonmment 
or a fine of $3,000—the amendment 
would change these offenses to felonies 
and carry a sentence of up to 2 years in 
jail and a fine of up to $6,000. For a sec- 
ond conviction, imprisonment could be 
for up to 4 years and the fine would rise 
to as much as $10,000. 

The system of Federal grain inspectors 
that I am proposing would be self-sup- 
porting, with the company or country re- 
questing the service paying a USDA fee. 

To assist the House in considering this 
important legislation, I have asked the 
General Accounting Office to conduct an 
investigation of our present grain grad- 
ing and ship investigation system. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O. May 22, 1975. 

Hon. ELMER STAATS, 

Comptroller General of thé United States, 
U.S. General Accounting Office, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Me. Staats: Recent news articles in 
the Des Moines Register, the New York Times 
and the Washington Post have disclosed 
widespread corruption in the grading of and 
ship inspection for U.S. export grain. Feder- 
ally licensed inspectors have been convicted 
or pleaded guilty to charges of accepting 
bribes to fraudulently certify ship cleanli- 
ness. Justice Department agents are also in- 
vestigating allegations of bribery in connec- 
tion with perjured grain grading reports. The 
news articles also discuss the increasing 
number of complaints from foreign countries 
about misgraded, contaminated and insect- 
infested grain received from the United 
States. 

Iam gravely concerned that this disgrace- 
ful situation could severely damage our agri- 
cultural economy, our balance of payments 
position, and our reputation as a reliable 
grain supplier. I am especially troubled be- 
cause it seems that the corruption uncovered 
in Gulf ports is invited by the conflict of 
interest climate created because grain in- 
spectors are often employed by private agen- 
cies largely controlled by grain and shipping 
interests, 

Under the Grain Standards Act of 1916 as 
amended, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has the statutory responsibility to license 
grain inspectors and designate private or 
state agencies to employ inspectors and ad- 
minister the inspection process. The USDA is 
also charged with supervising the inspection 
and the work of the individual inspectors, 
and processing complaints and appeals. 

There is strong evidence that the USDA 
has exercised inadequate and incomplete sur- 
veillance and has not responded adequately 
to evidence of corruption. 
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In. view of the seriousness of these prob- 
lems, I request that you immediately initiate 
an examination of the ship and grain in- 
spection processes inyolved in the export of 
grain in order to determine if the statutory 
standards and USDA’s administrative regula- 
tions and performance are adequate to insure 
the integrity of U.S. grain exports. I ask that 
your agency investigate reports of unclean 
and misgraded American export grain to as- 
certain if such reports are valid and if so if 
this condition results from improperly ap- 
plied standards, improper or inadequate li- 
censing or supervisory procedures, and/or 
inferior administration of the ship and grain 
inspection program. 

Specifically, I request information regard- 
ing the following: 

1) licensing, including: a) criteria, exam- 
inations, or screening procedures involved in 
the inspector licensing process, and b) meth- 
ods and criteria for license review and revo- 
cation; 

2) designation of private and state agen- 
cies to administer the inspection program, 
including: a) criteria and procedures uti- 
lized for designating specific agencies, and 
b) methods for review of the agencies’ per- 
formance; ? 

3) supervision, including the thorough- 
ness and adequacy of the supervisory proce- 
dures; and 

4) complaints and appeals, including meth- 
ods, criteria and procedures for adjudicating 
complaints by domestic shippers and pro- 
ducers and by recipients of the grain. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD MEZVINSKY, 
Member of Congress. 


NARROW THE JURISDICTION FOR 
THE DUMPING OF DREDGED OR 
FILL MATERIAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
T am today introducing legislation that 
would narrow the jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility of the Corps of Engineers to 
issue permits for the disposal of dredged 
or fill material into waters of the United 
States. 

Since 1899 the Corps of Engineers has 
had responsibility for issuing permits for 
the disposal of dredged and fill material 
into “navigable waters” of the United 
States. Traditionally, the corps has in- 
terpreted this to mean those waterways 
generally used for transporting goods and 
services in interstate commerce, and 
their jurisdiction was so limited. 

A recent court decision, pursuant to 
section 404 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1972, held that for 
the purpose of issuing these permits 
“navigable waters” is defined as “all 
waters of the United States, including 
the territorial seas.” What this means is 
that the corps will have to issue permits 
to anyone that wants to put dirt in water, 
whether it is a farmer who wants to 
deepen or fill up an irrigation ditch or 
someone who wants to build a small pri- 
vate pier on a recreational lake. 

The corps anticipates that the cost of 
administering this expanded program 
will be staggering. The Department of 
Agriculture has advised the Office of 
Management and Budget that this ex- 
panded jurisdiction will require USDA to 
obtain an additional 543,000 permits a 
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year at a cost of $63 million and with 
undue delays in USDA-administered 
programs. One unofficial estimate that 
I have heard is that private citizens will 
be required to obtain an additional 1.2 
million permits a year because of this 
court ruling. 

The enormity of policing such broad 
jurisdiction could well result in a collapse 
of both the programs of the Corps of En- 
gineers and the environmental protec- 
tion programs of the EPA. This step 
backward in environmental protection, 
commerce, and navigation needs to be 
corrected. 

My bill would correct this by limiting 
the jurisdiction of the corps only to 
those parts of the waters of the United 
States that are now used, or will be used 
in the future, for the purpose of inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that this bill 
should be given prompt attention by 
Congress since the present court-man- 
dated situation will cause undue costs, 
delays in time, and hardships for private 
citizens and our State and Federal 
agencies. A copy of my bill follows: 

H.R. 7441 
A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution 

Control Act relating to permits for the dis- 

charge of dredged and fill material, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (a) of section 404 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1344) 
is amended by inserting “channels of” im- 
mediately after “Into”. 

(b) Section 404 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘channel’ means any natural or man-made 
part of any body of navigable water, includ- 
ing any body of water which is subject to the 
ebb and flow of the tide shoreward to its 
mean high water mark (mean higher high 
water mark on the Pacific Coast), which is 
used or may in the future be used to trans- 
port interstate or forelgn commerce.”. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding sections 9 and 10 
of the Act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1151) 
and the first section of the Act of June 13, 
1902 (32 Stat. 371), the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Engineers shall have 
no authority over the discharge of dredged or 
fill material into the navigable waters of the 
United States other than the authority of 
the Secretary, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers, under section 404 of the Federal 
Waiter Pollution Control Act. 


HEARINGS NEXT MONTH ON RE- 
NEGOTIATION ACT AND RENEGO- 
TIATION BOARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. MINISH) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
announce 4 days of hearings next month 
on the Renegotiation Act and the Re- 
negotiation Board. 

Renegotiation is the process under 
which the Federal Government recap- 
tures excessive profits from defense and 
other Government contractors. 

The hearing will be conducted on 
June 5, 10, 11, and 12 before the General 
Oversight and Renegotiation Subcom- 
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mittee of the House Banking, Currency 
and Housing Committee. They will take 
place in room 2128 Rayburn Building, 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. each day. 

These hearings are intended to give 
the subcommittee a thorough background 
in and overview of, the entire renegotia- 
tion process. We also will examine the 
operation of the Renegotiation Board 
which is charged. with administering the 
law. Many questions raised in recent 
years regarding the efficiency of the 
Board and deficiencies in the act itself 
The subcommittee will explore all these 
issues. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT OF 1974 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. STOKES) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a situation 
which has developed concerning the 
proper implementation of one of the ma- 
jor laws passed by the 93d Congress. 
This situation threatens to thwart the 
intent. of Congress when we passed the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, by the improper, politically- 
motivated manipulation of Federal funds. 

The events that have precipitated the 
current situation begin with the grow- 
ing inability of the administration of 
the city of Cleveland to provide either 
an adequate level of public services or a 
fiscally sound budget. In light of this 
the mayor attempted to apply for law 
enforcement assistance administration 
funds, which are designed to provide 
Federal assistance to local police depart- 
ments. However, having been prepared 
with characteristic incompetence, the 
Mayor's application was completely re- 
jected by LEAA. 

Since the mayor had now worked him- 
self into a serious budget crisis and was 
proclaiming that he would be forced to 
lay off between 190 and 445 policemen, 
he decided to see if there was not some 
other Federal source of funds available 
to bail him out. 

Although such a purpose was never in- 
tended by us in passing this law, the 
mayor seemed little concerned with the 
requirements of the law. He thus pro- 
posed a preposterous use of funds which 
had been authorized and appropriated 
by this Congress so that they could be 
used to meet one of this Nation’s great- 
est needs: The need for decent housing 
and for community development. This 
disrespect for the law is only equaled by 
the mayor’s unconscionable diversion of 
these vital funds from the poor and dis- 
advantaged to help ease his budget prob- 
lems. 

Both in the abuse of the law with re- 
gard to citizen participation, and with 
regard to the ineligible nature of the 
proposal, the mayor has pursued a course 
of action which, if tolerated, threatens 
the basic effectiveness of this law. The 
mayor's letter to Mr. Lydens, of April 24, 
1975, describes in detail the nature of 
the police plan, which was later officially 
submitted in abbreviated form. This 
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document reveals the true intent of the 
mayor, and is extremely significant in 
determining the eligibility of the reword- 
ed program. It also shows that the pro- 
posal was fully developed even prior to 
any announcement of public hearings. 
The city decided, mechanically and in a 
perfunctory manner, to hold two public 
hearings on the same day with less than 
36 hours public notice. Rather than really 
listening to the opinions of the citizens, 
the comments of the public were merely 
tolerated. If the mayor had listened, he 
would have heard the thunderous opposi- 
tion to his proposal which was expressed 
at the hearings. But the mayor and his 
administration did not even stop to re- 
consider their plan. They just contin- 
ued ramroding through the change they 
had developed earlier. 

From all the evidence it would appear 
that these public hearings did not meet 
the law’s requirement for “an adequate 
opportunity to participate in the devel- 
opment of the application.’ It was not 
the intent of Congress that cities be al- 
lowed to substitute pro forma citizen pro- 
test for meaningful citizen participation 
in the development of such proposals. 

The eligibility claim of the city is like- 
wise spurious. The law we passed in- 
tends that Federal assistance will be used 
to increase social services, not to allow 
the city to decrease its level of support 
for such services. Any use of community 
development funds must be concentrated 
and targeted so as to support true com- 
munity development activities. In a let- 
ter which I sent to HUD Secretary Hills 
protesting the illegal use of community 
development funds to pay for police sal- 
aries, a copy of which I will insert for 
the Recorp, I detailed the total illegal- 
ity of the mayor's police proposal, An 
examination of the entire record of this 
matter clearly shows that the police pro- 
posal fails to conform with more than 
one provision of the law. In fact, it is 
not even in the ballpark. It is as if the 
mayor either was unable to fully com- 
prehend the English language, or else he 
just blatently disregarded the law. 

Much to their credit, appropriate of- 
ficials at HUD recognized the absurdity 
and illegality of what the city was pro- 
posing with regard to the police subsidy 
and so informed the mayor. 

Amazingly, instead of owning up to the 
fact that he had again been caught with 
his hand in the cookie jar of the poor 
and black citizens of Cleveland, the 
mayor arrogantly, or ignorantly, main- 
tained that HUD had made the mistake. 
As one who helped pass this law, I can 
unequivocally state that the Congress 
passed LEAA and general revenue shar- 
ing legislation in order to provide as- 
sistance for a city such as Cleveland in 
such circumstances, but we never intend- 
ed for community development ftinds to 
be so used. 

The law is not that hard to understand 
for a reasonably intelligent, perceptive 
and honest official who is trying to cor- 
rectly understand it. And yet, the mayor 
does not get the message. The HUD Co- 
lumbus Area Director, Mr. Paul Lydens, 
and other HUD officials, have had to re- 
peatedly inform the city that it is in 
violation of the law, and that the city 
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must amend its plan or risk losing such 

funds. 

I would like to submit for the RECORD 
at this point several letters, articles, and 
statements which trace and describe 
these recent relevant developments: 

APRIL 24, 1975. 

Mr. PAuL G, LYDENS, 

Area Director, Columbus Area Office, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Columbus, Ohio 

DEAR Mr. Lypens: The enclosed program 
description is for a concentrated crime patrol 
program essential to the City’s Community 
Development Program. 

Throughout the recent planning period 
for Block Grants, the neighborhoods indi- 
cated the need for visible crime prevention 
and protection; however, it was anticipated 
that this program would continue to be 
funded from other sources and therefore it 
was not included in our original application. 

The funds for this project will be made 
available by. transferring $2,250,000 to this 
crime prevention program by making the 
following reductions in the Community De- 
velopment application received by your office 
on March 26: 


1. Construction of two (2) new 
$1, 050, 000 
1, 000, 000 

100, 000 


100, 000 


fire stations... bl ae 
. Public works.......- 
. Relocation: .......-. 
. Environmental review. 


Total .....- ---~-~-~ 2,250, 000 


Thank you in advance for what I hope will 
be a swift review of this amendment. 
Sincerely, 
RALPH J. PERK, 
Mayor, City of Cleveland. 


One of the most significant causative fac- 
tors contributing to the decay and deteriora- 
tion of neighborhoods and communities is 
crime. This has been well documented across 
the nation in major urban cities and more 
locally in Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland 
IMPACT Master Plan discusses crime as a 
major factor in businesses migrating out of 
the neighborhoods; citizens leaving areas 
which they have taken pride in and pre- 
served for many years, This has resulted in 
neglected, blighted and underdeveloped 
neighborhoods which continue to breed more 
crime. 

The City of Cleveland has identified the 
fifty highest crime census tracts in the City. 
Unsurprisingly, the census tracts, for the 
most part, coincide with the “target areas” 
of the Community Development Act. That 
is, areas which are blighted, deteriorated, 
underdeveloped and inconsistant with com- 
munity development and growth. 

To reverse this trend and enable rehabili- 
tation, restoration and preservation of com- 
munities, the crime problem needs to be 
addressed. 

The regular, uniformed police manpower 
has been unable to effectively deal with the 
crime problem in the target areas. Therefore, 
the City of Cleveland in conjunction with 
the intent and purposes of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, plans 
to deploy specially trained police units in 
and around the target areas of the City of 
Cleveland. The deployment of 188 ex- 
perienced uniform police into the target 
areas will enhance police.visibility, improve 
the deterrence, detection and apprehension 
of criminal activity and improve community 
relations. The impact and benefits of this 
type of approach will allow for the restora- 
tion and preservation of neighborhoods 
which are vital to the general welfare and 
growth of a major urban city. The specific 
objectives of the Concentrated Crime Patrol 
(CCU) will be to: 

Decrease major crimes against persons and 
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property by increased attention and response 
to these crimes: 

Increase apprehension; 

Increase clearances; 

Decrease response time; 

Increase investigative efficiency; 

Improve community relations. 

To achieve the objectives of this project 
and yield the greatest impact, the Concen- 
trated Crime Patrol’s number one priority 
will be intensified patrol and response to 
serious crimes committed within the target 
areas. The CCU will also be comprised of 
Specialized investigative units operating 
within the target areas, again focusing on 
serious crimes. Serious crimes are those which 
are perpetrated upon persons or property 
and include homicide, rape, robbery, assault 
and burglary. By prioritizing functions, these 
squads will be free to respond immediately, 
yielding greater risk to the criminal, increas- 
ing greater chance of apprehension, and en- 
suring the preservation of evidence. The 
squads will work with the centralized inves- 
tigative units by collecting and preserving 
evidence and by giving assistance in the 
follow-up Investigation which is vitally nec- 
essary for prosecution and the clearing of 
crimes. 

In the area of community relations, the 
Concentrated Crime Patrol will work with 
the Police Outreach Centers operating with- 
in the target areas. The Outreach Centers 
are an effective vehicle in bringing the Police 
Department to the neighborhoods. It enables 
the police to better understand the com- 
munities’ problems and provides an oppor- 
tunity for the police to work directly with 
the communities in solving them. 

The CCU will operate within the Cleve- 
land Police Department's organized struc- 
ture in order to preserve the coordination 
and exchange of information but will be 
specifically deployed and assigned to the 
community development target areas as des- 
ignated on Map A. The specialized squads, 
by concentrating their patrol activities in 
these target areas, will re-establish within 
the areas a sense of security while eradicat- 
ing the serious crime problem. 

[From the Plain Dealer, Apr. 26, 1975] 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK Grant, AN- 

NOUNCEMENT OF PUBLIC HEARING, CITY OF 

CLEVELAND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DE- 

PARTMENT, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1975, 2 P.M. 

AND 7 P.M., Orry COUNCIL CHAMBERS, Crry 

HALL, CITY OF CLEVELAND 


To the Citizens of Cleveland: 

The City of Cleveland's Community De- 
velopment Application has been sent to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) for review, and we expect it to 
be approved within the next few weeks. It 
has already passed through eleven public 
hearings and been approved by City Coun- 
cil and the required A-95 Areawide Plan- 
ning Agencies, 

We now have a problem which was not evi- 
dent a few weeks ago. Due to lack of funds 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act (LEAA) 
has had to turn down our request for funds 
to retain 190 Impact Cities policemen on our 
payroll. 

It is clear that crime prevention is an eli- 
gible activity under the Community Develop- 
ment Act. After conferring with HUD and 
LEAA and learning that there are not other 
funding sources possible, the City is now 
recommending an amendment to its Com- 
munity Development Application. 

If we do not do this, 190 policemen—(and 
possibly up to more than 445 policemen) — 
will have to be laid off. 

The main thrust of the Community De- 
velopment Program is the redevelopment and 
improvement of neighborhoods. It would be 
absurd to pursue demolition and redevelop- 
ment programs without being able to provide 
basic police protection to the very nelighbor- 
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hoods we are trying to redevelop and pre- 
serve. 

Therefore, I am asking for a re-program- 
ming of a portion of the Block Grant under 
the Community Development Act to retain 
the 190 policemen who would otherwise have 
to be laid off. 

RALPH J. PERK, 
Mayor, City oj Cleveland. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT 
PROPOSED RE-PROGRAMMING 
Tn order to avoid the immediate layoff of 
up to 445 policemen, the City of Cleveland is 
proposing to re-program its Community De- 
velopment Block Grant by adding a Crime 
Prevention element in the amount of $2,250,- 
000, to be made available by eliminating 
from the Block Grant the following: 


Construction of two (2) fire 

StOUDDS |<. nnnpsenp=6—ab see = $1, 050, 000 
Public Works. 
Relocation 


Pursuant to the terms of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, the 
services to be carried out under the Crime 
Prevention Program will be targeted for areas 
of concentrated community development ac- 
tivity. This locational strategy not only en- 
sures conformance with federal legislation, 
it also provides the security services so crit- 
ical to the support of the physical programs 
that will be undertaken to preserve Cleve- 
land's neighborhoods. 


All interested citizens are invited to at- 


tend the public hearings to be held this Sat- 
urday, at 2:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. in Coun- 
cil Chambers at City Hall. 
Patrick J. HENRY, 
Director, Department of Community 
Development, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DO., May 8, 1975. 

Hon, CARLA A. HILLS, 

Secretary, Department oj Housing and Urban 
Development, HUD Building, Room 
20410, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY Hiits: The City of Cleve- 
land has proposed to change its Community 
Block Grant application. Notice of its inten- 
tion to do so and a description of the plan 
was submitted to the HUD Columbus Area 
Office on May 1. 

I have reviewed the requirements of the 
law in connection with this proposed change 
and I have’a number of serious reservations 
which I wish to bring to your attention. 
The preliminary objection is with regard to 
the way in which the City has failed to ful- 
fill the clear intent of the law with regard to 
citizen participation. My second concern re- 
lates to the substance of the proposal itself 
and its attempt to divert new community 
development block grants funds to pay what 
are essentially a portion of the regular oper- 
ational costs of the Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment. 

With regard to the citizen participation re- 
quirements, I would particularly like to point 
out that in a letter addressed to Mr. Lydens 
of the Columbus Area Office dated April 24th, 
signed by Mayor Perk of Cleveland, there is a 
description of the proposed plan similar to 
that which has most recently been submitted. 
I have enclosed a copy of this significant doc- 
ument which both reveals the clear intent of 
the City’s proposal as conceived by the May- 
or, which I believe fs extremely important in 
determining eligibility of the reworded pro- 
gram, and also reveals the fact that this pro- 
posal was fully ready to be submitted on the 
date of the letter April 24th, which is several 
days prior to any announcement of public 
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After having fully developed its plan, with- 
out any citizen participation involvement 
whatsoever the City took out an advertise- 
ment in Cleveland newspapers announcing 
that there would be two public hearings on 
the Community Development Block Grant, 
both of which were held on the same day. It 
is clear to me that the convening of public 
hearings on this matter was intended to be 
perfunctary and was an attempt to mechan- 
ically meet what was perceived to be the min- 
imum requirement in the law. 

However, it is clear from both the intent 
and the language of the Housing Community 
Development Act of 1974 that perfunctary 
pro forma citizen participation was not the 
intended goal and was not to be tolerated in 
lieu of meaningful involvement, In particu- 
lar, I refer to P.L: 93-383, Section 104, (a) (6). 
The brief announcement in the newspaper, 
& copy of which is also enclosed, does not, I 
believe, provide the citizens with adequate 
information concerning the way in which 
these funds were to be used, Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to imagine that the 
views of the citizens were ever intended to 
be taken seriously. The law requires that 
citizens have “an adequate opportunity to 
participate in the development of the appli- 
cation.” I see no reasonable grounds for as- 
suming such an opportunity in light of what 
transpired in this particular instance, and 
certainly no evidence of such participation. 
There are, I believe, serious questions in a 
similar vein which can be raised concerning 
the entire Community Development Block 
Grant application, about which I have com- 
municated with you before; however, this 
particular change demonstrates the extreme 
type of situation which the Congress was 
clearly attempting to prevent by including 
citizen participation provisions. 

I am also deeply concerned as to whether 
this proposed funding of police activities is 
an eligible activity pursuant to Section 105 
(a) (8). 

While the law recognizes the need for the 
improvement of public services as part of 
what is necessary in the community develop- 
ment process, the Congress, in passing the 
Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974 was particularly concerned that com- 
munity development plans not over rely on 
the public service component, It is clear that 
the use of community development funds 
for public services were intended to be for 
the limited purpose of augmenting a closely 
knit community development package, and 
not for reasons primarily extraneous to the 
direct needs of community development, 
such as to prevent layoffs caused by budget 
difficulties. An examination of the record of 
the development of this proposed change and 
its content fully convinces me that it is an 
ineligible request. 

Section 101(c) of P.L. 93-383 states “it is 
the intent of Congress that the Federal as- 
sistance made available under this title not 
be utilized to reduce substantially the 
amount of local financial support for com- 
munity development activities below the 
level of such support prior to the availability 
of such assistance.” The City is not planning 
to continue its provision of police services at 
a current level; in fact, it is attempting to 
prevent a major cutback in such police sery- 
ice by asking HUD to, in effect, underwrite a 
percentage of the police operational budget. 

I have reviewed pertinent sections of this 
application and Section 105{a)(8) of the 
law, and find that the only interpretation of 
that Section under which Cleveland is èll- 
gible would make almost everything an ell- 
gible activity. This section actually requires 
that to be eligible public services must be 
“not otherwise available”. The police pro- 
posed to be paid are already hired and are 
doing substantially that which it is proposed 
they do under the proposed Community De- 
velopment Plan change. 
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Section 105(a)(8) also requires that such 
services can only be provided to areas where 
community development activities are being 
carried out in a “concentrated manner”. In 
the LEAA application for federal funds for 
police support, the denial of which is relied 
on by the City as the basis for this request, 
there is repeated emphasis placed on the way 
in which the plan has increased police capa- 
bility “city wide”. The overboard rationale 
used by the City apparently must be that 
there is perfect symmetry between all bigh 
crime areas and the location of the City’s 
community development efforts. 

Further, eligible public services must be 
necessary or appropriate to support other 
community development services. To under- 
stand this requirement the legislative his- 
tory of this law is helpful and a review of it 
clearly indicates that the potential unlim- 
ited drain of public service dollars away from 
other community development areas was a 
major concern of the Congress, and that the 
underwriting of major portions of the budg- 
ets of public service departments of a City 
Was never intended. 

Another requirement in Section 105(a) 
(8) indicates that public service requests for 
support had to have been preceded by a re- 
jected or late application for federal support 
for the same service. In this case the City 
relies on its application to LEAA which, 
while technically a new application, in fact 
was a request to continue previous federal 
funding for a large number of police. 

An eligible activity must be directed to- 
ward “improving the community's public 
services concerned with ... crime preven- 
tion” and as indicated above, this proposal 
is a substitution of funds for existing serv- 
ices. I also suggest that “crime prevention” 
is significantly different from general police 
efforts and particularly those efforts aimed 
primarily at apprehension, preservation of 
evidence, etc., I consider efforts aimed at the 
root causes of crime, and perhaps facility 
changes such as improved street lighting to 
better describe the concept of crime preven- 
tion as envisaged by this law. 

A final requirement is that the provision 
of the requested public services are directed 
toward “coordinating public and private de- 
velopment programs.” I do not understand 
how the City attempts to meet this require~ 
ment in any meaningful way. 

As evidenced both by Section 10i(c), by 
the language of Section 105 (a) (8), and by 
the legislative history I am convinced that 
paying a portion of the Cleveland Police De- 
partment’s budget, in order to prevent exist- 
ing police from being laid off, for the activi- 
ties contemplated by the City, is not a prop- 
er or intended use of community develop- 
ment funds and that this plan change 
should be declared ineligible. 

While there are some unique facts In the 
Cleveland situation I believe that a bad prec- 
edent and a potentially huge loophole will 
be created if any such requests as this are 
considered eligible. General Revenue Shar- 
ing properly highlight law enforcement as a 
priority area for funding, but P.L. 93-383 
does not and community development 
funds should not be used as a replacement 
for the type of general support envisioned 
under General Revenue Sharing. 

My office has been in repeated contact with 
Assistant Secretary Meeker and the Colum- 
bus Area Office on this matter. For all of 
the reasons set forth herein I urge you to 
personally intervene in this matter and to 
reject this application until the City of 
Cleveland has complied with federal law. 

Sincerely, 
Louis STORES, 
Member of Congress. 


I would like to urge all my colleagues 
to appraise themselves of this. situation, 
as it represents a clear example of how 
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the laws we pass can be subverted and 
misused unless they are carefully admin- 
istered and monitored. 


HOW DO YOU TURN OFF THE 
SPIGOT? 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. HECHLER) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to report to the 
House today on my long and tortuous 
efforts undertaken to abolish a Federal 
board which has done absolutely nothing 
in the 4 years of its existence. The Fed- 
eral Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety 
Board of Review, which has been, theo- 
retically, operating since 1971, has heard 
absolutely no cases, and has spent over 
a quarter of a million dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money for no use whatsoever. 

It has been very difficult to get the 
attention of either the President or the 
Congress concerning the inactivity of 
this Board, its continued expenditure of 
tax money, and the need to abolish the 
Board. 

On February 3, 1975, President Ford 
submitted his budget for fiscal 1976 to 
the Congress, and on page 887 of the 
budget appendix there is included the 
following request for necessary expenses 
of the Board of Review, $60,000, and 
$15,000 for the transition period. 

The Board of Review has been de- 
scribed in the President's budget as: 

An established appeals board to which 
mine operators may make application for 
annulment or revision of orders issued under 
the provisions of the Federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act (Public Law 89- 
577). 


Mr. Speaker, these mine operators 
have another route of appeal, which they 
have utilized, through the Secretary of 
the Interior, and this Board of Review 
has heard absolutely no appeals during 
its 4-year existence. 

It includes an executive secretary with 
a salary of $19,693 a year, and the'secre- 
tary to the executive secretary is paid 
$14,125 a year. 

They hold an annual meeting at which 
five members of the Board get. together 
to discuss what they have not done dur- 
ing the past year. Their last meeting was 
appropriately held in Las Vegas, Nev., at 
a cost to the taxpayers of $1,885. 

The cost of the plush offices alone run 
to $4,087 a year. 

A week ago Friday I went to visit these 
offices, on the seventh fioor of the Uni- 
versal Building, right next to the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel, at 1875 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., room 707. The door was 
open, the telephone was off the hook, to 
indicate a busy signal if anyone called. 
There was a stack of Beethoven records 
and a stereo on the desk, and a very 
elaborate coffee machine was there. Yet 
after waiting 20 minutes no one appeared. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey. 
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Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most interested in the statement the gen- 
tleman has just made, and in the ar- 
rangements the gentleman has just de- 
scribed, and I wonder how we may pro- 
ceed to lay this bare and to bring to an 
end this waste of the taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I ap- 
preciate the question of the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey. I have testified before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
urging that zero funds be appropriated 
for this Board. I have introduced a bill to 
abolish the Board. I would welcome the 
support of the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey, and that of all Members of the 
House, on legislation to abolish this 
Board, because I think it is outrageous 
that we waste one more day—— 

Mrs. FENWICK. I do, too. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia ‘con- 
tinuing). Spending the taxpayers’ money 
on this useless Board. The Congress can 
act quickly. We have passed legislation 
quickly. I will give the Members an ex- 
ample. 

In 1973 when we amended the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to allow the tele- 
vising of professional football games for 
the fans living in the vicinity of the home 
team, the bill was reported on September 
11; the House passed it on September 13; 
and the President signed it on September 
14 in plenty of time to allow the fans to 
see that Sunday’s football games. 

Yet it seems to me that when the 
spigot is turned on here, nobody seems 
to have the know-how to get the proper 
wrench to turn this particular spigot off. 

On January 16, 1975, the President 
submitted to the Senate the name of Mr. 
Charles E. Schwab, president of the 
Golden Cycle Gold Corp, in Colorado, 
for reappointment as a member on this 
Board. In each of its annual reports the 
executive secretary of the board has sub- 
mitted a report to the Congress in less 
than one page, which summarizes total 
activities amounting to “none whatso- 
ever.” 

Yet the President has asked the Con- 
gress to fund this Board for $60,000 a 
year. 

I have introduced H.R. 3471 to abolish 
this Board. I introduced this legislation 
once again this year on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, but nothing has been done on this 
bill despite letters to the appropriate 
committee, discussions with the commit- 
tee, and discussions with the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
should not wait another day before 
abolishing this Board. The new fiscal 
year is fast approaching. Very soon we 
will be considering a continuing resolu- 
tion to authorize funding for all agencies. 
It seems to me when this continuing res- 
olution comes to the floor that we ought 
to add the necessary amendment to stop 
the funding of this Board and not even 
wait for the Interior Appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1976. 

I certainly welcome the support of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
FENWICK) and all other Members, and I 
hope that positive action will be taken to 
abolish this Board and to cut off further 
funding of this Board. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 
the gentieman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to my good friend, the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding. 

I agree wholeheartedly with my col- 
league, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, and the comments that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey has made. Too 
many times we establish boards and 
commissions and give them really little 
oversight, and when they have long out- 
lived their usefulness, we just kind of let 
them go into a status of going on with- 
out really checking as to what their value 
might be. I have no idea what the value 
of this Board might be. I am sure my col- 
league, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, having much more of a concern in 
his district than I, would have had a 
chance to look at it very carefully. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
for bringing it to our attention, and I 
hope that more of us will now go to the 
Committee on Appropriations and if we 
find that this Board is not performing 
any useful function or service that we 
join him in his effort to give it zero 
funding. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
we create all kinds of boards and com- 
missions and then let them go and give 
them no supervision or oversight. I will 
certainly join the gentleman, if I find 
that his suggestions are correct that it 
has outlived its usefulness, 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
point out to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from California, that this Board of 
Review does not deal with coal cases; it 
deals with noncoal, metal, and nonmetal- 
lic mine safety appeals. The Executive 
Director of the Board, Jubal Hale, when 
confronted with the evidence of my visit 
and finding no activity in the office at 
all, told a reporter, and I quote: 

We have been extremely candid with Con- 
gress. Our annual reports are clear and con- 
cise. We have had no cases. 


Mr, Hale is an attorney who says he 
spends his days doing whatever admin- 
istrative jobs are necessary, but he added 
this quotation: 

There is nothing whatever to inhibit me 
from stening to Beethoven records. 


He also added. that Congressman 
HEcHiLER “should stop making diatribes 
against us” and in effect put up‘or shut 
up. That is exactly what I am suggesting 
that Congress do, put up or shut up. 

It seems to me even though the Wash- 
ington Post in an editorial says: 

We hope he finds a slot elsewhere in the 


Government. For his candor alone, he de- 
serves consideration. 


I personally would not like to hire an 
individual who delights in spending 4 
years doing nothing. With all due respect 
to Mr. Hale and his candor, which I ad- 
mire, I do not believe I personally would 
like to hire him for any additional activi- 
ties, or inactivity, as the case. may be, in 
the Government. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Based:on what the 
gentieman has said, I think he is to’ be 
complimented on his search and his ef- 
forts to make sure that this agency is ac- 
tually performing nothing. Maybe it will 
catch the attention of the Congress if 
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the gentleman will put in a bill to abolish 
the agency. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I have 
done that. The bill is No. H.R, 3431. I 
welcome the gentleman’s cosponsorship 
of H.R. 3431, and also his efforts before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr, Speaker, under permission granted 
me, I include with my remarks the vari- 
ous articles and editorials that underline 
the fact that this board or agency in- 
deed has done nothing, that its Executive 
Secretary admits it has done nothing, in- 
dicating some of the difficulties in abol- 
ishing an agency which does nothing: 
[From the Washington Star, May 13, 1975] 

Tuts BUREAUCRAT WOULD ABOLISH His 

Do-NorHıNG Jos 


Jubal Hale admits he’s a bureaucrat with 
little to do. So he spends his working hours 
reading and listening to Beethoven records 
at his office, 

Hale says it’s not that he doesn’t try to 
earn his $19,693-a-year salary as executive 
secretary of the Federal Metal and Non-Me- 
tallic Safety Board of Review. It’s just that 
the board has never had anything to review in 
its four years, Hale said in an interview. 

“We have been expecting to be abolished 
for over two years,” Hale said. “Bills have 
been introduced in Congress to abolish us. 
But nothing happened,” 

And nothing is what occupies most of his 
days on the job, once the routine paperwork 
of maintaining the office is taken care of, 
Hale concedes, 

Apparently, neither Congress nor the Ford 
administration has taken the hint. In fact, 
the administration is asking. for $60,000 in 
annual upkeep for the office in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1976. 

Hale was contacted after Rep, Ken Hechler, 
D-W. Va., charged in a House Appropriations 
subcommittee meeting yesterday that the 
board was “a totaily useless, toothiess and 
do-less government agency which has never 
earned its pay.” 

Hechler called for the board to be abol- 
ished, And Hale said that he doubted any 
objections would come from his office if Con- 
gress did just that. 

“We have been extremely candid with Con- 
gress,” Hale said. “Our annual reports are 
clear and concise. We have had no cases, 

The five-member board was set up to hear 
appeals from non-coal mine operators ordered 
to shut down by the Mining Enforcement 
and Safety Administration as unsafe. A 
MESA spokesman expressed surprise that the 
board was still in operation. “I thought it 
had been abolished some time ago,” he said. 

There were 1,998 closure orders last year 
but not one was appealed to Hale’s board. 
Hechler said that mine operators have an- 
other avenue of appeal through the Interior 
Department. 

He described 4 trip to the board's offices last 
week. 

“The door was open, the telephone was 
off the hook, and nobody was around,” said 
the congressman. “The coffee-making equip- 
ment was elaborate. A large stereo set was in 
the office of the executive secretary with 
Beethoven records stacked high.” 

Hale said he was visiting the Interior De- 
partment and his secretary was home sick 
when Hechler visited, so no one was manning 
the office. But he did not dispute Hechler's 
description, 

Hale, 46, is an attorney who says he spends 
his days “doing whatever administrative jobs 

“there's nothing whatever 
to inhibit me from listening to Beethoven 
records,” 

Hale said his board can only be abolished by 
congressional action and that he thinks 
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Hechler and other congressmen “should stop 

making diatribes against us” and, in effect, 

put up or shut up. 

[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1975] 
IN DEFENSE OF A BUREAUCRAT 

The sport of putting down bureaucrats is 
an old one, whether played with bow and 
arrow—shooting the apple of idleness off 
an assistant deputy assistant’s head—or 
playing basketball by crumpling useless 
memos and banking them into in-baskets. A 
sure Washington laugh-getter is any story 
detailing either a bureaucrat’s laziness or 
thick headedness; the higher the grade, the 
louder the laughs. Occasionally, though, 
someone actually goes and talks with a live 
human being who works among the bureaus, 
and returns to tell a tale far beyond the 
limits of the stereotype. 

We are thinking of Associated Press re- 
porter Tom Raum who dropped in the other 
day on Jubal Hale, executive director of the 
Federal Metal and Non-Metallic Safety Board 
of Review, Mr. Hale had recently been lifted 
out of bureaucratic quietude when Rep. Ken. 
Hechler (D-W. Va.) called the board “a to- 
tally useless, toothless and do-less govern- 
ment agency which has never earned its pay.” 
A classic confrontation appeared to be in 
the making: Mr. Hale would set up barri- 
cades of upper drawer files around his review 
board, seal off the water cooler and swear 
on a dozen commission reports that he was 
as necessary to the Western world as the sun- 
rise. 

But it didn’t happen. Instead, Mr. Hale 
told the AP that he agreed with Mr. Hech- 
ler’s job description. The review board did 
indeed review nothing in four years. Mr. 
Hale conceded that most of his days were 
idle. An annual report had to be put out, 
but little time is needed for that because 
“we have had no cases.” What is perhaps 
unique in Mr. Hale’s non-defense is his com- 
ment that even though he has been doing 
nothing these past years, Congress has gone 
one better: “Bills have been introduced in 
Congress to abolish us. But nothing hap- 
pened.” 

In striking back In this manner, Mr. Hale 
(his salary is $19,693 and the board is down 
for $60,000 in the '76 budget) supplies the 
least predictable response of all: making 
little ado about nothing. Should Mr. Hale’s 
job be abolished, we hope he finds a slot else- 
where in the government. For his candor 
alone, he deserves consideration. Whatever 
other talents he may have will be a bonus. 


[From the Tennessean] 
Have A Goop Day, Mr. HALE 


When Rep. Ken Hechler, (D-W. Va.) 
charged that he had discovered a government 
board that was “a totally useless, toothless 
and do-less agency which has never earned 
its pay,” it was no surprise to Mr. Jubal Hale, 
who admits it. 

Mr. Hale is a $19,693-a-year bureaucrat 
who is executive secretary of the Federal 
Metal and Non-Metallic Safety Board of Re- 
view. Since he has never had anything to 
review, he spends the working day listen- 
ing to Beethoven, reading and, since she has 
nothing much to do either, chatting with 
his secretary. 

He admitted that bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to abolish his office, but 
that nothing happened. And if fact, the Ford 
administration is for $60,000 in an- 
nual upkeep for the office for fiscal 1976. 

Mr, Hale told a reporter that he has been 
candid with the Congress. “Our annual re- 
ports are clear and concise. We have had 
no cases.” 

The incident of the bureaucrat-at-leisure 
being publicized might be humorous if the 
taxpayers weren't footing the bill, and if the 
suspicion didn't hang heavily over the re- 
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port that Mr. Hale may not be the only 
government official in an agency that does 
nothing. 

Washington is a vast hive of government 
offices, and one does not need to look far 
in order to find some impressive but strange- 
sounding agencies or boards which don't 
seem to be very busy. 

And there are probably those which don’t 
do very much except to Stay out of public 
notice and hope that nobody discovers a 
budget item that will lead to them. 

The Congress ought to set up an inyesti- 
gatory team to look into all its creations 
down through the years and see what they 
are doing. The results might be shocking 
enough to bring about changes—and some 
savings for the taxpayers. 

It probably won't do that, for as Mr. Hale 
noted, bills to abolish his office have not 
passed, He can probably go on listening to 
Beethoven and reading the Sage of Balti- 
more—who once said that nothing is more 
permanent than a temporary tax or an in- 
terim government board. 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald Dis- 
patch, May 13, 1975] 
“DO-NOTHING” APPEAL Board May BE Done 
Away WITH 
(By Carol R. Richards) 

WA4SHINGTON.—When Rep. Ken Hechler, 
D-W. Va, decided to see for himself what 
goes on in the offices of a federal mine safety 
appeals board, he found the answer: Nothing. 

Testifying before the House Interior Ap- 
propriations subcommittee yesterday the 
West Virginia Democrat told this tale about 
his visit to the office of the Federal Metal 
and Non-Metallic Mine Saféty Board of 
Review: 

“I went up to room 707 in the phish Uni- 
versal Building about midmorning on Fri- 
day,” Hechler said. The door was open, the 
telephone was off the hook and nobody 
was around, but anybody phoning in would 
get a busy signal, 

“A large stereo set was in the office of the 
executive secretary,” he said. “with Beetho- 
ven records stacked high. A comfortable 
couch in the boss’ office greets the visitor, 
and the morning paper was strewn on the 
floor.” 

Hechler said neither the $19,693-a-year 
executive secretary of the board nor his 
$14,125 secretary was anywhere to be found, 
“even though I waited fruitlessly for 20 
minutes for either of them to show up.” 

Hechler asked the committee to abolish the 
board by refusing to appropriate the $60,000 
sought in the President's budget to keep it 
going. He said it was set up to hear appeals 
from non-coal mine operators but has never 
heard an appeal. 

Jubel Hale, the executive secretary, an- 
swered his own phone yesterday after Hech- 
ler’s testimony. “It’s true we haven't had any 
appeals,” Hale said. 

Since the board was created in 1971. Hale 
said, there have been thousands of mines 
closed for violating the mine safety act, but 
none of the operators ever appealed to the 
five-member board. 

“Of course I get bored,” he said. He wrote 
& memo to Congress two years ago pointing 
out that the board had nothing to do, Hale 
said. “But all we get is the same old tired 
bills and the same old tired rhetoric from 
Hechler.” 

There are several bills in the legislative 
hopper to revise the mine safety act and do 
away with the safety board of review. “I feel 
bad that we haven't had any cases,” Hale 
said. “I wish we would, but I don’t know if 
we'll have any before we're abolished.’ 

Hale, a Utah attorney, said the board spent 
most of its time at its last annual meeting in 
Las Vegas trying to decide whether to ask 
Congress to do away with it, Opinion was 
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divided, so no recommendation was made, 
he said, 

As for Hechler’s visit. Hale said his secre- 
tary was home with a foot ailment that day 
and he was at the Interior Department re- 
viewing some regulations. He left the phone 
off the hook because “it was the only thing I 
could do.” 

Hechler said the Las Vegas annual meeting 
cost the taxpayers $1,855.99 and office rental 
costs $4,087 a year. He termed the board a 
“totally useless, toothless and do-less govern- 
ment agency which has never earned its pay.” 

No appeals go to the board, Hechler said, 
because mine operators use an alternative 
avenue of appeal through the secretary of 
the Interior. 


DEFENSE OFFICER PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ACT 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing, in cooperation with the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. O'BRIEN), 
the ranking minority member of 
the Military Compensation Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee, a 
bill known as the Defense Officer Person- 
nel Management Act, DOPMA. DOPMA 
is complex legislation, over 150 pages 
long, that revises the method of appoint- 
ment, selection, promotion and separa- 
tion of officers in the Armed Forces. The 
legislation incorporates proposals de- 
veloped by the Department of Defense. 

The bill, with some technical correc- 
tions, is essentially the same as H.R. 
12405 of the 93d Congress which received 
preliminary hearings by the subcommit- 
tee last year. We are tentatively planning 
to commence new hearings on this leg- 
islation June 10. It should be understood, 
therefore, that we are introducing the 
legislation simply as a vehicle for con- 
sideration of this very important question 
of grade distribution of the officer corps. 
We are not wedded to the text of the 
bill we have introduced. 


AMERICA TO OBSERVE 
MEMORIAL DAY 


(Mr. BROYHILL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
prepare to recess, I hope all Members of 
Congress will take time to reflect on the 
full significance of Memorial Day. Ever 
since 1868 when Gen. John A. Logan 
first declared May 30 as Memorial Day, 
this Nation has annually honored those 
American soldiers who have fallen in 
combat. As Abraham Lincoln said to 
the crowd assembled to honor those slain 
at Gettysburg: 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 


In observing Memorial Day, we honor 
those approximately 1,200,000 Americans 
who paid the ultimate price in the quest 
for freedom. As 2 result of their sacrifice, 
this Nation can celebrate this Memorial 
Day in a spirit of thankfulness that the 
United States is at peace and free. I 
believe Americans are a peace-loving 
people, that war or the use of force is 
repugnant to our people, that as a people, 
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our goal is to live peacefully with other 
nations. However, history has proven 
that from time to time there will be those 
individuals or nations who will threaten 
our peace and freedom. 

Just 10 days ago, with the seizure of 
the Mayaguez and its crew, we saw re- 
newed evidence of the fact that peace 
and freedom are fragile and can be 
threatened at any time. However, just 
as the peace and freedom which we 
strive for so earnestly were threatened, 
so once again there were those who were 
willing to risk and indeed give their lives 
to insure that their fellow Americans 
could enjoy the peace and security that 
for nearly 200 years has been our na- 
tional purpose. 

On Monday when our Nation’s people 
are enjoying a holiday from work, when 
they are enjoying the special pleasure of 
leisure activity with family, friends, and 
relatives, I devoutly hope that they will 
take a moment to remember America’s 
fighting men and women who have borne 
the battle for all of us. I hope they will 
realize the very special debt we owe not 
only to those who died, but to the moth- 
ers, fathers, wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren who lost a loved one in battle. In 
ail honesty, we know that as a people, we 
cannot repay the debt, but we can pay 
those who died and their families the 
honor of not forgetting. That is what 
Memorial Day is all about. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE AGENCY 
LAW 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation that I am introducing today will 
establish the mutual responsibilities, ob- 
ligations, and rights of salesmen and 
their principals. 

This legislation was developed under 
the auspices of the National Council of 
Salesmen’s Organizations, Inc. This or- 
ganization represents 60,000 salesmen in 
over 100 industries. 

The intent of the legislation is to cre- 
ate a more equitable relationship be- 
tween sales representatives and their 
employers. 

I am introducing this legislation as an 
accommodation to the council recogniz- 
ing that protection of the rights of sales- 
men is badly needed, but that the legis- 
lation drafted needs further examination 
and consideration. As written it goes 
rather far in establishing the details of 
week ordinarily is a contractual relation- 
ship. 

The text of the legislation is set forth 
below for the benefit of the Members: 

H.R. 7455 

A Bill to establish between certain busi- 
ness Organizations and their sales Repre- 
sentatives mutual responsibilities, obli- 
gations, and rights in connection with 
contract termination, commissions, and 
territorial assignments, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Sales Representatives Agency Law”. 
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FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the activities of sales representatives 
and the business organizations which they 
serve involves the transportation of goods 
in commerce among the States; 

(2) reasonable stability in the relationship 
between such sales representatives and busi- 
ness organizations is in the public interest 
and is vital to the economy and general wel- 
fare of the United States; and 

(3) it is necessary and proper to regulate 
certain aspects of such relationship in order 
to avoid the abuse of practices which re- 
sult in unfair treatment of sales representa- 
tives. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “sales representative’ means 
any person— 

(A) who is engaged in the business of sell- 
ing goods, wares, merchandise, or other prod- 
ucts as a representative of a business 
organization; 

(B) who conducts such sales activities in 
one or more assigned geographical territories 
away from the principal place of business of 
the business organization; 

(C) whose earnings are based, in whole 
or in part, on commissions paid by a busi- 
ness organization; and 

(D) who is a member of the National 
Council of Salesmen’s Organizations, In- 
corporated, or any similar organization; 

(2) the term “principal” means any busi- 
ness organization which— 

(A) employs sales representatives to sell 
the products of such business organization 
in an assigned geographical territory; and 

(B) compensates such sales representatives, 
in whole or in part, by payment of a stipu- 
lated rate of commission; 

(3) the term “contract" means a written 
agreement between a principal and a sales 
representative which specifies the territory 
assigned to such sales representative, the 
rate of commission, and the mutual obliga- 
tions of the parties; 

(4) the term “just cause” means— 

(A) the failure of either party to the con- 
tract to perform any of the essential obliga- 
tions of such contract; or 

(B) any acts or omissions of either party 
pursuant to the contract amounting to dis- 
honesty, fraud, or criminal conduct; 

(5) the term “commission” means com- 
pensation which is paid to a sales represen- 
tative by a principal, based upon a gross per- 
centage of the sales price of the product sold; 

(6) the term “new customer” means any 
customer— 

(A) who purchases the products of the 
principal for the first time; 

(B) with whom a sales representative sub- 
stantially increases the sales connection; or 

(C) to whom a sales representative sells 
during a period of more than two years. 

REQUIREMENT OF WRITTEN CONTRACT 


Sec. 4. Either the sales representative or 
the principal may require that the parties 
enter into a written contract setting forth 
the mutual obligations of the parties and 
other aspects of their relationship. 

OBLIGATIONS OF SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Sec. 5. Any sales representative who has 
entered into a contract with a principal 
shall— 

(1) put forth a good faith effort to sell 
the products of the principal; 

(2) return all literature, samples, or other 
materials entrusted to such sales representa- 
tive if the contract is terminated; and 

(3) respond promptly to all inquiries from 
the principal and the customers and report 
to such principal any general information 
requested with respect to potential sales 
transactions. 

OBLIGATIONS OF PRINCIPAL 

Sec. 6. Any principal which has entered 
into n contract with a sales representative 
shall— 
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(1) provide the sales representative with 
the necessary samples, literature, and other 
materials required to sell the products in- 
volved; 

(2)-inform the sales representative within 
four weeks after receipt of an order whether 
such order is accepted or rejected; 

(3) furnish the sales representative, within 
two weeks after billing has been completed, 
with copies of any invoices or credit mem- 
oranda issued with respect to sales transac- 
tions which occur in the assigned territory of 
such sales representative; and 

(4) furnish monthly statements of any 
commissions due the sales representative. 

RIGHTS OF SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 7. Any sales representative who has 
entered into a contract with a principal 
may— 

(1) require an accounting from the prin- 
cipal showing all sales transactions which 
occur in the assigned territory of such sales 
representative; 

(2) require information from the princi- 
pal with respect to all matters which are 
essential to any claim of such sales repre- 
sentative for a commission, Including infor- 
mation concerning the calculation and ma- 
turity of such commission; and 

(3) have access to the records of the prin- 
cipal for purposes of verification of any in- 
formation supplied. 

COMMISSIONS 


Sec, 8. (a) A sales representative is en- 
titled to be paid a commission by the prin- 
cipal on all sales made by such sales repre- 
sentative in the assigned territory of such 
sales representative. Such commission shail 
be payable in full whether or not the sales 
transaction is completed by the principal, 
except that the principal may reject any 
order from such sales represeniative without 
incurring any obligation to pay any com- 
mission if such rejection is in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 6. : 

(b) Any claim of a sales representative 
for a commission shall be due and payable 
by the principal on the last day of the cal- 
endar month following the month of ship- 
ment of the product which is the basis of 
such commission, unless a. different date is 
established by the mutual agreement of the 
parties. 

TERMINATION OF CONTRACT 

Src. 9. (a) The sales representative or the 
principal may, during the first three years of 
the contract, terminate such contract by 
giving notice of not less than six weeks. After 
three years, either party may terminate the 
contract by giving notice of not less than 
three months. Any contract terminated pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be terminated 
so as to end at a quarter of the year. 

(b) ‘The parties may vary the period of 
notice required under subsection (a) by mu- 
tual agreement, except that— 

(1) the period of notice agreed upon must 
be equal with respect to each party; 

(2) such period of notice may not be less 
than one month; and 

(3) notice may only be given at the end 
of a month. 

(c) Prior notice is not required if the con- 
tract is terminated by either party for just 
cause. 

POST-TERMINATION COMPENSATION 


Sec. 10. (a) Upon the termination of a 
contract, a sales representative shall be en- 
titled to post-termination compensation from 
the principal, in an amount determined pur- 
suant to subsection (b), if— 

(1) such sales representative was em- 
ployed by the principal for not less than two 
years; 

(2) the contract is terminated— 

(A) by the principal for other than just 
cause; or 
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(B) by the resignation of the sales repre- 
sentative for just cause; 

(3) the principal is benefited by a sales 
connection with new customers attributable 
to the efforts of such sales representative; 

(4) such sales representative experiences 
commission losses with respect to sales 
transactions settled or substantially com- 
pleted at the time of the termination of the 
contract; and 

(5) the payment of post-termination com- 
pensation with regard to all circumstances 
is reasonable and appropriate. 

(b) Post-termination compensation to 
which a sales representative is entitied under 
subsection (a) shall be in an amount equal 
to one-twelfth of the average yearly income 
of such sales representative from sales of 
the products of the principal multiplied by 
the number of years (including fractions 
of years) such sales representative was em- 
ployed by the principal. The average yearly 
income of the sales representative shall be 
based upon the five-year period Immediately 
preceding the termination of the contract, or 
the period of the contract, whichever is less. 

fc) Post-termination compensation to 
which a sales representative is entitled 
under subsection (a) shall be paid by the 
principal not later than three months after 
the date of the termination of the contract. 


PROHIBITION OF WAIVER 


Sec. 11. Except as provided in sections 
8(b) and 9(b), the obligations imposed and 
rights granted by this Act may not be waived 
by any agreement of the parties. 

PREEMPTION OF STATE LAW 


Sec. 12. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to indicate an intent on the part 
of the Congress to occupy the field in which 
the provisions of this Act operate to the ex- 
clusion of the law of any State on the same 
subject matter. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect any 
rights or remedies available to any sales rep- 
resentative under any State law. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 13. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, and shall apply with respect to any 
contract which, after such date, is entered 
into, renewed, or left standing after its ter- 
mination date through lack of notice of ter- 
mination, 


EMERGENCY COAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1975 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
for the information of the Members a 
copy of a bill that I have introduced: 

H.R. 7456 
A bill to increase the production, transpor- 
tation, and utilization of coal as a source 
of energy 

Whereas the production of energy is vital 
to the economic strength of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the United States is facing an 
acute shortage of fuel necessary to the pro- 
duction of energy; and 

Whereas bituminous, anthracite, and lig- 
nite coal is a proven source of energy, either 
in its natural state or in a converted form 
of petroleum or oil and gas or gasoline; and 

Whereas it is estimated that the United 
States has more than 60 percent of the coal 
reserves of the free world; and 

Whereas it is essential to the health, wel- 
fare, and interest of the people of the United 
States that we increase the availability of 
additional sources of energy as rapidly as 
possible; and 
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Whereas it is essential to the health, wel- 
fare and interest of the people of the United 
States and to the security of the United 
States that we increase the availability of 
energy from domestic sources; and 

Whereas to produce a continuing increase 
in the availability of coal.as an energy re- 
source for the Nation, it is necessary that 
there be a single agency with adequate au- 
thority to coordinate all elements necessary 
for the desired increase in the production 
and utilization of coal in the Nation: 

Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That this Act may be cited 
as the “Emergency Coal Administration Act 
of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established within 
the Federal Energy Administration an 
Emergency Coal Administration; The Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration shall be the Administrator of the 
Emergency Coal Administration, hereafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Administra- 
tor". The Administrator is authorized to 
appoint all personnel necéssary to carry out 
this Act and to fix the compensation thereof. 

Sec. 3. The Administrator is authorized to 
take such action as provided in Section 4 as 
may be necessary to insure the maximum 
utilization of coal so long as an energy crisis 
exists; and the Administrator shall exercise 
such emergency powers as provided herein. 

Sec. 4, To carry out the ‘purposes of this 
Act, the Administrator is hereby authorizeda— 

(1) To establish goals for the production 
and conversion of coal into the several forms 
of usable energy. 

(2) To encourage, assist, and take such 
steps as shall provide for increased pro- 
duction, transportation, and utilization of 
coal as energy. 

(3) (A) To enter into contracts with coal 
producers for the production of coal for 
such terms of years and at such price as 
will afford reasonable and fair incentives 
for increasing the production of coal in the 
United States. The Administrator is author- 
ized to provide for such contracts on Dehalf 
of purchasers of coal or on behalf of the 
United States. 


for the purposes of stockpiling coal and its 
derivatives. The Administrator is authorized 
to sell such coal and derivatives as may be 
acquired on behalf of the United States upon 
such terms and at such price as shall be in 
the public interest and contribute to the 
production and use of coal and the deriva- 
tives thereof as both a source of energy and 
a source of derivative product. 

(B) Pursuant to subsection (3) (A) of this 
section the Administrator shall publish in 
the Federal Register monthly reports con- 
cerning the status of coal and derivatives 
containing: 

(i) market price information, 

(il) supply and demand relationships, 

(ili) inventory and stockpile status, and 

{iv) such transactions made pursuant to 
subsection (3) (A) of this section. 

(C) Pursuant to section 4(3) aboye, the 
Administrator shall publish for public review 
and comment such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary, including but not lim- 
ited to: 

(i) limits of contracting authority, 

(ii) disposition of moneys derived therein, 
and 

(iii) for whom and to whom such coal may 
be dispositioned. 

(4) To issue orders which shall constitute 
a prior claim upon producers of materials 
and supplies essential to the increased pro- 
duction, transportation, and utilization of 
coal. 

(5) To direct the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration to provide for the allocation or 
otherwise assure the availability of such 
fuels as are determined necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 
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(6) (A) To establish a program for under- 
writing such financial aid as he deems nec- 
essary to assure the continuance of a viable 
production, transportation, conversion and 
utilization segment of the coal industry. The 
Administrator is authorized to provide finan- 
cial assistance, to the limit of authorized 
budget, to such persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions as he deems advisable after consulting 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration. 

(B) The Administrator shall promulgate 
such rules and regulations, with concurrence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to further 
the purposes of this paragraph. 

(7) (A) To provide financial aid to the rail- 
road, barge line, and pipeline industries for 
the purposes of installing or improving (i) 
the railbeds, waterways, or rights of way to 
provide improved sustained load-carrying ca- 
pacity; and (ii) the bulk density, such as 
cars, barges, and motive power, capacity of 
coal transport. 

(B) The Administrator shall promulgate 
such rules ane regulations which, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, will further the purposes of this Act. 

(C) The Administrator shall submit a re- 
port to the President and the Congress no 
later than six months from the date of en- 
actment of this Act. Such report shall in- 
clude but not be limited to: 

(i) A survey of the state of the railbeds, 
waterways, and pipelines in the United States 
including: identification of all lines used for 
transporting coal; the economic strength of 
enterprises engaged in the transportation 
of coal; the tonnage capability of lines; the 
availability of coal-carrying cars, barges and 
motive power; the projected needs for new 
or rebuilt railbeds; and other related mate- 
rial. 

(ii) Legislative recommendations to fur- 
ther the purposes of this paragraph. 

(iii) Budgetary estimates to enable com- 
pliance with this subpart. 

(8) To afford necessary, reasonable and 
proper financial assistance to persons, firms 
or corporation converting to the use of coal 
as a source of energy. 

(9) (A) To minimize, consistent with the 
provisions of this subsection, the pollution 
of the air incident to the burning of coal 
and to minimize other environmental dam- 
age by rendering all necessary, reasonable, 
and proper financial assistance to those pro- 
ducing, transporting, or using coal to enable 
them to obtain and use the best available 
methods and equipment approved by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency for minimiz- 
ing pollution and enyironmental damage. 

(B) The Administrator of the Emergency 
Coal Administration, on behalf of any per- 
son, firm, or corporation engaged im-or pro- 
posing to engage in the production, trans- 
portation, or conversion of coal as a source of 
energy, may make application to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency with regard to any undertaking to 
increase the production, transportation, or 
conversion of coal as a source of energy for 
a certificate of compliance with the require- 
ments of the Clean Air Act, the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act, and any other 
applicable laws and regulations administered 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Upon receipt of such application, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency shall approve or disapprove such ap- 
plication as expeditiously as possible but in 
no case later than 60 days after the date of 
its receipt. 

(C) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency may approve Such 
application under such terms and conditions 
as he determines appropriate to insure con- 
tinued compliance with the Clean Alr Act, 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
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and any other applicable laws and regula- 
tions administered by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

(D) If the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency disapproves such 
application he shall advise the Administrator 
of the Emergency Coal Administration within 
10 days after such disapproval and shall 
specifically indicate how the proposed under- 
taking fails to meet the requirements of the 
Clean Air Act, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, or any other applicable laws or 
regulations administered by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 

(E) The Administrator of the Emergency 
Coal Administration shall make any cer- 
tificate of compliance approved by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, including all terms and conditions 
of its issuance, a condition of any financial 
assistance, loan, contract, aid, order, pro- 
gram, or any other authority he exercises un- 
der this Act in the accomplishment of its 
purposes. 

(F) Any such certificate of compliance is- 
sued by the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency may be modified 
or cancelled by him at any time if there is 
2 failure to continue to maintain compliance 
with the Clean Air Act, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, or other applicable 
laws and regulations administered by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, or if there 
is a failure to maintain compliance with the 
terms and conditions of the issuance of the 
certificate. 

(10) To apply for a waiver of any order, 
certificate, license, rule or regulation of Fed- 
eral, State, or local authorities which, in the 
Administrator's judgment, would prevent the 
accomplishment of the purposes of this Act, 
except that this paragraph shall not impair 
any laws, rules, or regulations for the protec- 
tion of the safety of employees engaged in 
the production, transportation, or conversion 
of coal and particularly the provisions of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, or any provision, rule, regulation, order, 
or other authority exercised under the Clean 
Air Act, the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, or any other applicable laws or regula- 
tions administered by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

(11) To acquire by purchase, donation, or 
condemnation proceedings, according to law, 
any property essential to increased produc- 
tion, transportation, conversion, and utiliza- 
tion of coal. 

Sec. 5. In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Administrator is authorized to en- 
ter into agreements or contracts pursuant to 
section 7 of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion Act of 1974. 

Sec. 6. Pursuant to section 7 of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration Act of 1974, the 
Administrator is authorized, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Labor, to provide 
assistance, including financial aid, upon 
such terms as he deems reasonable and 
proper, to labor organizations engaged in 
the: production, transportation, or conversion 
of coal to recruit, train, or retrain all nec- 
essary personnel to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The Administrator is authorized 
to engage in research and development, in- 
cluding but not limited to pilot plants and 
projects, relating to the production, trans- 
portation, conversion, and utilization of coal 
as a source of energy. 

Sec. 8. The Administrator is authorized 
to prohibit or limit, as he deems it necessary, 
the export of coal, or the derivatives thereof, 
essential to the production of energy. 

Sec. 9. The Administrator is authorized to 
require all persons, firms, or corporations èn- 
gaged in the production, transportation, 
conversion, or utilization of coal to reveal 
to him such information as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this Act 
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in accordance with section 1905 of title 18, 
United States Code, and other applicable 
laws. 

Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term “energy crisis” means that period dur- 
ing which the President determines the as- 
sured energy supply of the United States is 
insufficient to meet the energy needs of this 
country. 


EMBARGO OF CUBA 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
critical questions facing our country to- 
day is whether we shall lift the embargo 
which we previously imposed upon Cuba 
as long as it is dominated by the com- 
munistie regime of Fidel Castro. I have 
long opposed our lifting this embargo 
and entering into normal relations with 
Castro’s communistic regime unless and 
until the Government of Cuba shows a 
decent respect for the rights of person 
and property of those who live in Cuba 
and those who have been forced to leave 
Cuba on account of Communist threats 
of persecution. 

If and when the Government of Cuba 
exhibits a decent respect for the rights 
of people, assures that the courts will be 
open to the redress of wrongs perpetrated 
upon the people by their Government or 
others, protects the right of freedom and 
petititon against grievances, and allows 
freedom of religious expression and ac- 
cords decent respect for the rights of per- 
son and property, then would be time for 
our country to consider normal relations 
with Cuba. But Castro's record of mur- 
der, robbery, plunder, imprisonment, and 
persecution of the people of Cuba for no 
offense except that they differed politi- 
cally from Castro and communism and 
wanted to enjoy freedom and human dig- 
nity is not such as to make his regime 
one with which we should enter into 
normal relations. 

Before the distinguished Committee of 
International Relations and the Subcom- 
mittee on International. Trade, an emi- 
nent member of the Cuban-American 
community, Dr. Jorge Mas Canosa, made 
a very excellent statement opposing the 
lifting of the embargo against Cuba and 
our entering into normal relations with 
Castro’s communistie regime. I ask that 
a condensation of this excellent and elo- 
quent statement of Dr. Mas appear in the 
Record following my remarks and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues and fellow 
countrymen: 

EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT MADE BY 
JORGE Mas CANOSA 

It is a privilege and an honor for me to 
testify before this Committee in behalf of 
my fellow citizens and the cause of free 
Cuba. 

I was notified only last Thursday of this 
appearance before this Committee. In spite 
of this short notice, I would try to bring 
to your attention proving facts, principles 
and specific examples that will support the 
position taken by the Cuban people in exile, 
contrary to the resumption of trade and 
diplomatic relations with the communist 
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tyranny of Cuba. In this testimony I have 
tried, and I think I have succeeded, to set 
aside all emotional involvement or trau- 
matic experiences that, as a Cuban refugee, I 
have suffered during the last sixteen years. 
Therefore, my objections to such trade 
and diplomatic- relations are based on cold 
facts that I would try to prove in this 
testimony. 
TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA 


Early and throughout 1960, the Fidel 
Castro regime illegally confiscated, accord- 
ing to. the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, more than 18 billion dollars from 
United States citizens without any compen- 
sation. 

Furthermore, over 2.5 billion dollars were 
illegally confiscated from Cuban nationals 
who up to 1960 owned business enterprises, 
As a result of this policy, Cuba, which was 
one of the most prosperous and richest na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, became 
one of the poorest nations. For more than 
fourteen years, and up to now, every Cuban 
citizen is forced to live under a very strict 
Yationing that, in the opinion of many ex- 
perts, is even worse than the one that was 
in effect last century when Cuba was still 
a colony of Spain. 

To resume any commercial trade with the 
Castro regime will, in effect, legitimate the 
ilegal confiscation of U.S. properties that 
has put such heavy burden on the United 
States tax payers. It will also encourage 
other nations throughout the world to take 
American properties without paying due 
compensation. It will also show to those na- 
tions that a waiting period of sixteen years 
or more—after confiscating illegally such 
property—is enough to claim and obtain free 
and clear title to those properties. 
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The dependency of Cuban economy to the 
USSR is so deep that it would be senseless 
to assume that because of the resumption of 
U.S. commercial trade with Castro, the Cuban 
regime will be able to obtain any grade of 
independence from the Soviet Union in the 
future. $ 

Any economic aid that the United States 
government might give to the Cuban regime 
is a waste of time and money. The failure of 
the economy in Cuba is due to the nature of 
the system itself. Under very strict ration- 
ing of goods and without any incentive to 
produce, the Cuban people refuse, by all 
means, to cooperate in working diligently in 
behalf of such a system. The following facts 
will prove such a statement: Sugar is the 
basic industry of Cuba. All sugar production 
before Castro was restricted, due to interna- 
tional agreements. The last ten sugar crops 
before Castro, with a duration of approxi- 
mately 120 days grinding season, produced an 
average of 5.8 million tons of sugar. After 
Castro, without the above restriction, and 
despite the fact that lately all efforts of the 
Cuban government have been aimed to in- 
crease the capacity of the sugar mills, the 
fact is that the average crop of sugar has 
decreased to 5.3 million tons, This is even 
worse if you take into consideration that the 
lower production required an average of more 
than six months of grinding season. What is 
the reason behind that fact? One and only 
one. The lack of cooperation of the Cuban 
people. 

. . * . * 
UNITED STATES DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
COMMUNIST CUBA 

After Castro came to power in Cuba, the 
United States started to encourage Cuban 
nationals to leave their country and seek 
refuge in American soil. 

A chain of events concluded in the inter- 
ruption of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and communist Cuba. A year 
later, freedom loving Cubans, with the sup- 
port of the United States, invaded the Island, 
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in an effort to liberate their country. That 

tragic episode in the United States military 

history is better known as the “Bay of Pigs 

fiasco”. 

EXPULSION OF CUBA FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES—OAS 


In January, 1962, in a méeting of the For- 
eign Relations Ministers, held at Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, the Castro regime was expelled 
from the Organization of American States, 
because of the “Incompatibility of its regime 
with the principles of the Charter of the 
OAS”, 

We would like to emphasize that the U.S. 
is bound by that resolution and we also want 
to call your attention that the nature of the 
Castro regime has not changed and still 
maintains those same principles that were 
the reason for its expulsion. 

BREAKING OF DIPLOMATIC AND COMMERCIAL RE- 
LATIONS WITH CUBA 


On July, 1964, at the Ninth Conference of 
Foreign Relations Ministers held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., convened under the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, a 
resolution was passed calling on ali Member 
nations to break diplomatic and commercial 
relations with the Castro regime because of 
its interference with the internal affairs of 
other nations of the Hemisphere. 

The circumstances which prevailed at that 
time are still in effect today. Even after the 
above resolution was passed by the O.A5S., 
the Castro regime persisted in carrying out 
its subversive activities. “Che” Guevara, one 
of the most important leaders of the Cuban 
revolution, together with a number of Majors 
and Captains of Castro’s Army, was killed 
by the Bolivian Army while trying to take 
over that country and establish a communist 
regime similar to Cuba’s. 

Furthermore, other Members of the Cuban 
Armed Forces were imprisoned or killed while 
trying to subvert or overthrow the govern- 
ment of such countries as: Panama, Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, Argentina and Brazil. 

As recently as November of 1974, “Back- 
ground Notes” on Cuba, distributed by the 
U.S. State Department to the Latin Ameri- 
can Embassies stated that: “Castro and other 
top Cuban leaders have continued publicly 
to reaffirm their commitment to support 
revolution abroad.” 

. = . . es 
A LAW OF THE LAND: US. PUBLIC LAW 87-723 


There is presently in force in the United 
States a law concerning the Marxist-Lennin- 
ist regime in Cuba. 

It is Public Law 87-733 of October 3, 1962, 
which is well known to all Members of this 
Committee, and whose repeal has been re- 
quested. 

This Law must be maintained by all means, 
if the United States is to preserve its leader- 
ship among the democratic nations of the 
world and also because of the following 
reasons: 

First. In order to have legal basis to pre- 
vent the aggressive and subversive activities 
of Castro in the Western Hemisphere, Asia 
and Africa. 

Second. In order to prevent a potential 
danger to the security of the United States 
in view of the Soviet Union encroachment 
throughout the world, as demonstrated by its 
Naval Maneuvers mentioned in an informa- 
tion from The Miami Herald in its Thursday, 
May, 1, 1975, edition dealing with a mock 
nuclear attack against the United States and 
which reveals the largest world wide Naval 
exercises in the history of the Soviet Union 
and how significantly Cuba was utilized as a 
very important base of operations. (See Ad- 
dendum B.) 

There always remain, Mr. Chairman, the 
question of the Port of Cienfuegos being used 
as à Soviet Nuclear Submarine base. 
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Thus, Public Law 87-733 of 1962 is a ready 
legal instrument to cope with the situations 
quoted above, and therefore should be main- 
tained as a safeguard for the security of this 
country. 

We shall never forget that on several occa- 
sions the U.S. Department of Defence has 
declared that Cuba is—after the United 
States—the strongest military power in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Third. The repeal of Public Law 87-733 
of 1962, will be the final crushing blow to 
the already cool relations between the Cu- 
bans in Exile and the United States gov- 
ernment, 

The Cubans were abandoned at the Bay 
of Pigs invasión—all promises of support and 
aid broken—and finally our people have 
seen, that what was a patriotic deed in the 
early 60's is today a felony deserving per- 
secution and imprisonment by the same. in- 
stitutions which used to give us aid and 
support in our struggle for freedom and iri- 
dependence. 
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This situation and these facts have been 
repeatedly denounced by international or- 
ganizations as the Inter-American Human 
Rights Commission of the Organization of 
American States. 

Other International organizations as the 
International Commission of Jurists, the In- 
ter-American Press Association, the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, the Interna- 
tional League for the Rights of Men and 
Amnesty International have demonstrated 
their concern over the human rights situa- 
tion in Cuba, but neither one of them have 
been able to succeed in stopping the Fidel 
Castro regime from the inhuman and cruel 
treatment to their political prisoners. 

I wonder, Mr..Chairman, that in light of 
recent trips to Cuba of distinguished mem- 
bers of the Senate, including a sympathizer 
of Fidel Castro, the honorable Senator George 
McGovern, if any of those visitors have re- 
quested from Fidel Castro to visit any of 
the 150 jalls or concentration camps spread 
throughout the Island. 

è + s > s$ 
CONCLUSION 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman and dis- 
tinguished Members of this Committee, we 
do object to the resumption of diplomatic 
and commercial relations with the Castro 
regime based on three fundamental reasons: 

(1) It will be a violation of treaties and res- 
olutions approved by the tion of 
American States as well as of Public Law 
87-733 of 1962. 

(2) It will be a decisive blow to the cause 
of Democracy in the Western Hemisphere, as 
United States surrentiers to the Castro Re- 
gime the traditional principles on which 
this nation was founded. 

(3) It will be a violation of all moral 
principles by resuming relations with a re- 
gime labeled properly by the International 
Commission of Jurists as the most “cruel, 
inhumane and degrading known to America”. 
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TOXIC SUBSTANCES CONTROL ACT 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor» and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced legislation designed to 
supplement existing Federal laws by au- 
thorizing the Environmental Protection 
Agency to develop a comprehensive and 
systematic approach to the task of pro- 
tecting health and environment from 
hazardous chemical substances. The 
Toxic Substances Control Act would give 
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the Environmental Protection Agency 
authority over the broad range of activ- 
ity by which chemical substances enter 
our environment—from production to 
consumer use to disposal. Presently, reg- 
ulation against hazardous chemical sub- 
stances is done in only a piecemeal man- 
ner, with protective action occurring only 
after serious injury has been done to 
human health and the environment. The 
Toxic Substances Control Act is designed 
to provide a means of testing, and in cer- 
tain cases, screening of chemical sub- 
stances to determine their adverse capa- 
bilities prior to their introduction into 
commerce so we can prevent the adverse 
effects rather than merely react to them. 
We are already having to grapple with 
the problems caused by the release of 
hazardous chemical substances into the 
human environment, and these problems 
promise to increase rather than decrease. 
I think this is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation to be considered by 
the 94th Congress. The Consumer Pro- 
tection and Finance Subcommittee, 
chaired by Congressman LIONEL VAN 
DEERLIN, has scheduled hearings on the 
Toxic Substances Control Act for the 
week of June 9. Because of the strong 
interest in this legislation and the pend- 
ing hearings, I want to call my colleagues 
attention to the provisions of the bill. The 
text of H.R. 7229, the Toxic Substances 
Control Act, follows: 
H.R. 7229 
A bill to regulate commerce and protect hu- 
man health and the environment by re- 
quiring testing and necessary use restric- 
tions on certain chemical substances, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SHORT TITLE 
SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Toxic Substances Control Act”, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
1 Short title 
. 2 Findings and policy 
. 3 Definitions 
4 Criteria for data development 
5 Notification and premarket screen- 
ing of chemical substances 
6 Regulations applicable to a hazardous 
chemical substance 
. 7 Imminent hazard 
. 8 Reports 
. 9 Exemptions and relationship to other 
Federal laws 
. 10 Research, collection, dissemination, 
and utilization of data 
. 11 Administrative Inspections and war- 
rants 
12 Exports 
. 13 Entry into customs territory of the 
United States 
. 14 Confidentiality 
15 Prohibited acts 
. 16 Penalties 
. 17 Specific enforcement 
18 Cooperation of Federal agencies 
. 19 State regulation 
. 20 Judicial review 
. 21 Citizen’s civil action 
. 22 Citizens’ petitions 
23 National defense waiver 
. 24 Employee protection 
. 25 Study 
. 26 Authorization for appropriations 
FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) Frnpines.—The Congress finds 
that— 
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(1) man and the environment are being 
exposed to a large number of chemical sub- 
stances each year; 

(2) among the many chemical substances 
constantly being developed and produced are 
some whose manufacture, distribution, use, 
or disposal may pose an unreasonable risk 
to health or the environment; and 

(3) the effective regulation of interstate 
commerce in such chemical substances ne- 
cessitates the regulation of such chemical 
substances in intrastate commerce as well. 

(b) Po.icy.—It is the policy of the United 
States that— 

(1) hazardous and potentially hazardous 
chemical substances should be adequately 
tested with respect to their effect on health 
and the environment and that such testing 
should be the responsibility of those who 
manufacture, import, or process such chem- 
ical substances; 

(2) adequate authority should exist to 
regulate the distribution and use of chemical 
substances found to pose an unreasonable 
risk to health or the environment, and to 
take action with respect to chemical sub- 
stances which are imminent hazards; and 

(3) authority over chemical substances 
should be exercised in such a manner as not 
to unduly impede technological innoyation 
while fulfilling the primary purpose of this 
Act to assure that such innovation and com- 
merce in such chemical substances do not 
pose an unreasonable risk to health or the 
environment, 

(Cc) CONGRESSIONAL INTENT.—It is the in- 
tent of Congress that the Administrator 
should carry out this Act in a reasonable 
and prudent manner, and that he should 
consider the environmental, health, economic 
and social impact of any action he proposes 
to take under this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2) The term “category of chemical sub- 
stances” means a group of chemical sub- 
stances the members of which are similar 
in molecular structure, in physical or chem- 
ical properties, in use, or in mode of en- 
trance into the human body or into the 
environment, or the members of which are 
in some other way suitable for classification 
as such for purposes of this Act, except that 
the term does not mean all new chemical 
substances. 

(3) The term “chemical substance” means 
(A) any organic or inorganic substance of 
& particular molecular identity including a 
combination of such substances occurring as 
@ result of a chemical reaction, (B) any 
uncombined radical or element, or (C) any 
mixture. 

(4) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, transportation, or exchange (A) be- 
tween & place in a State and any place out- 
side of such State, or (B) which affects such 
trade, traffic, transportation, or exchange. 

(5) The term “criterla for data develop- 
ment” meaus a prescription of (A) the man- 
ner in which data are to be developed with 
respect to the human health or environ- 
mental effects of a chemical substance, (B) 
any analysis that is to be performed on such 
data, and (C) any requirements to be met in 
the design of any test or study to insure the 
reliability of the data. 

(6) The term “distribute in commerce” or 
“distribution in commerce” means to sell in 
commerce, to introduce or deliver for intro- 
duction into commerce, or to hold for sale 
or distribution after introduction into com- 
merce, including use and disposal thereafter, 
importation, and reimportation. 

(7) The term “environment” includes 
man and the human environment, water, air, 
land, all living things therein, and the inter- 
ream i i which exist among and between 
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(8) The term “health and safety data” 
means any data that relates to the effect of 
a chemical substance on human health or 
the environment, including data developed 
pursuant to health and safety studies; such 
data shall include consumer or other indi- 
vidual correspondence regarding alleged ad- 
verse effects of a chemical substance on hu- 
man health or the environment, reports of 
worker illness or injury allegedly related to 
exposure to a chemical substance, and com- 
plaints or other notices with respect to ju- 
dicial or administrative proceedings initiated 
by local, State, or Federal authorities or 
other persons or account of any injury to 
human health or the environment that is 
alleged to have been caused by a chemical 
substance, 

(9) The term “health and safety studies” 
means any study of any effects of a chemical 
substance on human health or the environ- 
ment; such studies shall include epidemio- 
logical studies, studies of occupational ex- 
posure to a chemical substance, toxicological 
Studies, clinical studies, ecological studies, 
and all tests performed pursuant to this 
Act. 

(10) The term “import” means to cause a 
chemical substance to be transported from a 
place outside the United States to a place 
within the United States. 

(11) The term “importer” means any per- 
son who imports a chemical substance for 
distribution in commerce for commercial 
purpose. 

(12) The term “manufacture” means to 
produce or manufacture. 

(13) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person who manufactures a chemical sub- 
stance. 

(14) The term “mixture” means any com- 
bination of two or more chemical substances 
that (A) occurs naturally, or (B) is pro- 
duced by deliberate mixing, according to 
plan but without intent to cauce a chemical 
reaction. 

(15) The term “new chemical substance" 
means any chemical substance not included 
in the inventory compiled and published un- 
der section 8(b). 

(16) The term “process” means the prepa- 
ration of a chemical substance for distribu- 
tion in commerce (A) in the same or in a 
different form, (B) in the same or in a differ- 
ent physical state, or (C) as part of another 
product, 

(17) The term “processor” means any per- 
son who processes a chemical substance. 

(18) The term “State” means any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, the Canal Zone, or American 
Samoa. 

(19) The term “test protocol” means a 
specific method or procedure to be followed 
in a test or tests to determine the effects on 
human health or the environment of the 
manufacture, processing, or distribution in 
commerce of a chemical substance. 

(20) The term “United States”, when used 
in the geographic sense, means all the 
States. 

CRITERIA FOR DATA DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 4. (a) Genrrau.—(1) If the Adminis- 
trator determines that a chemical substance 
presents an unreasonable risk to health or 
the environment, he shall, by rule, prescribe 
criteria for data development of such sub- 
stance. If the Administrator determines that 
there is insufficient data upon which to con- 
clude that an unreasonable risk to health or 
the environment does not exist, he may, by 
rule, prescribe criteria for data development 
for such substance. In making such a deter- 
mination respecting a chemical substance 
the amount of such substance manufactured 
or processed or the extent of its distribution 
in commerce may be determinative as to 
whether criteria for data development should 
be prescribed. The criteria for data deyelop- 
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ment for any such substance shall include 
(i) the prescription of the human health or 
environmental effects for which data are re- 
quired to be developed; (ii) such other re- 
quirements as are necessary to assure that 
the data so developed are reliable and ade- 
quate, including requiring the specification 
of any test protocol or methodology to be 
employed in such data development; and 
(iit) a requirement that data be developed 
and submitted by each person who is or will 
be a manufacturer, a processor, or an im- 
porter of such substance. 

(2) The Administrator shali require, pur- 
suant to each rule issued under paragraph 
(1) that data be developed with respect to 
those human health and environmental 
effects which the Administrator specifies to 
be relevant with respect to the substance af- 
fected by such rule. In prescribing the hu- 
man health or environmental effects for 
which data development are required, the 
Administrator shall consider— 

(A) the actual, or estimated, magnitude 
and duration of human exposure to such 
substance, and the possible consequences 
thereof with respect to human health; and 

{B) the actual, or estimated, magnitude 

and duration of environmental exposure to 
such substance and the possible conse- 
quences thereof with respect to the environ- 
ment. 
Human health or environmental effects for 
which criteria for data development may be 
prescribed include carcinogenesis, muta- 
genesis, teratogenesis, behavioral disorders, 
acute toxicity, subacute toxicity, chronic 
toxicity, cumulative or synergistic effects, 
ecological effects, and any other effects that 
may cause unreasonable risk to human 
health or the environment. The method- 
ologies that may be prescribed in criteria for 
data development include epidemiology, 
serial, or hierarchical tests; in vitro tests; 
and whole animal tests. 

(3) From time to time, but not less than 
once each 12 months, the Administrator shall 
review the adequacy of the criteria for data 
development established under this subsec- 
tion and shall promulgate appropriate revi- 
sions thereof. 

(b) CHemican SUBSTANCES List.—(1) 
Within one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Administrator shall estab- 
lish, and shall thereafter continually main- 
tain, a list of not less than 300 chemical 
substances which are, in the Administrator's 
discretion, the highest priority candidates 
for the establishment of criteria for data 
development pursuant to subsection (a). 
From time to time thereafter, but not less 
than once every two years, the Administrator 
shall review and revise such list. Whenever 
the Administrator promulgates or deter- 
mines not to promulgate a-final rule pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), with respect to any 
chemical substance so listed, the Adminis- 
trator shall delete such substance from such 
list and shall make any necessary additions 
to maintain the size of such list. Such list, 
and any revisions thereof, shall be published 
in the Federal Register together with the 
following information with respect to each 
chemical substance listed, to the extent 
that such information can be reasonably 
ascertained: 

(A) The volume of production and use 
thereof. 

(B) Categories of use thereof. 

(C) The magnitude, means, and duration 
of to human beings and the en- 
vironment that are associated with such 
substance. 

{D) The extent to which such substance 
is physically or chemically similar to chem- 
ical substances with known adverse effects 
on human health or the environment. 

{E) Any other property, or possible prop- 
erty, of such substance that may form a 
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reasonable basis for placing such substance 
on such list. 

(2) Within one year after the initial pub- 
lication of the list under paragraph (1), the 
Administrator shall promulgate initial cri- 
teria for data development, pursuant to sub- 
section (a), with respect to chemical sub- 
stances which appear on such list. The Ad- 
ministrator may promulgate criteria for 
data development for any other chemical 
substance in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(c) DEVELOPMENT or Dara.—({1) The Ad- 
ministrator may permit two or more persons 
who are required to develop data in accord- 
ance with subsection (a) to designate one 
such person, or a qualified and independent 
third party, to develop such data pursuant 
to a cost-sharing arrangement. If such an 
arrangement is made the Administrator shall 
be notified and the remaining such persons 
shall be exempted from requirements to de- 
velop such data. 

(2) Whenever a person is exempted from 
the obligation to develop data, if such ex- 
emption takes effect during the reimburse- 
ment period for such data, the Adminis- 
trator shall order such exempt person to 
provide reimbursement in the same manner 
as if ‘an exemption had been granted under 
section 5(k) (unless the parties agree on 
the amount and method or reimbursement). 

(3) In any case in which a person pro- 
vides contribution or reimbursement in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1) or (2) or with 
section 5(k), section 14 shall not be con- 
strued to prevent such person from having 
access to any data submitted as a result of 
the data development with respect to which 
such contribution or reimbursement was 
provided. 

(d) Norirce.—Upon the receipt of any data 
under this section, and subject to section 14, 
the Administrator shall promptly publish a 
notice of such receipt in the Federal Register. 
Each such notice shall (1) identify the chem- 
ical substance for which data have been 
received; (2) list the use or intended uses 
of such substance, and other information re- 
quired by the applicable criteria; and (3) 
describe the nature of that data developed. 
Such data shall be made available by the 
Administrator for examination by any per- 
son, except as otherwise provided in section 
14. 


(e) Procepvre—Rules issued under this 


section (and any amendments thereto or 
repeals thereof) shall be promulgated pur- 
suant to section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, except that in promulgating, amend- 
ing, or repealing any rule prescribing criteria 
for data development or any other rule un- 
Ger this section (1) the Administrator shall 
give interested persons an opportunity for 
the oral presentation of data, views, or argu- 
ments, in addition to an opportunity to make 
written submissions; and (2) a transcript 
shall be made of any oral presentation, 
NOTIFICATION AND PREMARKET SCREENING 
OF CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES 


Sec. 5. (a) CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES List— 
{1) Within 12 months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and from time to time 
thereafter, the Administrator shall, by rule, 
compile a list of chemical substances the 
manufacture, processing, distribution in 
commerce, use, or disposal of which the Ad- 
ministrator has reason to believe poses or 
may pose an unreasonable risk to health or 
the environment. 

(2) The Administrator shall, in prescribing 
a rule under this subsection which lists 
any chemical substance, identify those uses, 
if any, which the Administrator determines 
would constitute a significant new use of 
such substances. The last sentence of section 
20{c) shall not apply to any provision of a 
rule under this section which provision is 
prescribed pursuant to the paragraph. 

(b) ConsrprratTions—(1) In making the 
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finding required under subsection {a)(1), 
the Administrator shall consider all relevant 
factors Including— 

(A) the effects of the chemical substance 
on health and the magnitude of human ex- 
posure; and 

(B) the effects of the chemical substance 
on the environment and the magnitude of 
environmental exposure, 

(2) In determining whether (A) one or 
more mixtures, or (B) chemical substances 
which are components of such mixtures, 
should be listed under subsection (a), the 
Administrator shall consider whether the risk 
to health or the environment is associated 
with such mixtures or components or both, 
and whether such risk can be more reason- 
ably evaluated by testing the mixtures or by 
testing one or more components of such mix- 
tures. 

(C) PROHIBITION ON MANUFACTURING AND 
ImpPorTATION.—(1)(A) A chemical substance 
which is listed under subsection (a) of this 
section may not be manufactured or imported 
for a use identified by the Administrator in 
the rule as constituting a significant new 
use of such listed chemical substance, unless 
at least 90 days prior to such manufacture or 
importation, the person intending to manu- 
facture or import such substance for such 
significant mew use submits notice to the 
Administrator of his intention to manufac- 
ture or import such substance for such use. 

(B) Any manufacturer or importer who 
proposes to distribute in commerce a listed 
chemical substance for which notice may be 
required under subparagraph (A) shall at- 
tempt to ascertain from the person to whom 
he distributes such substance (hereafter in 
this subparagraph referred to as “distrib- 
utee™). whether such distributee proposes 
to distribute such substance for a use which 
would be a significant new use. If the dis- 
tributee refuses or is unable to inform the 
manufacturer or importer whether the pro- 
posed use would be a significant new use, 
the manufacturer or importer shall so in- 
form the Administrator, and shall inform 
the distributee that such substance is listed 
under subsection (a). Such distributee shall 
thereafter be treated for purposes of this 
section (including this subparagraph) as the 
manufacturer of such substance. 

(2) A chemical substance— 

(A) which is listed under subsection (a) 
of this section, and 

(B) which was not included in the chemical 
substances inventory compiled under section 
8(b) at the time of publication of the 
earliest proposed rule under subsection (a) 
of this section under which such substance 
was proposed to be listed, 
may not be manufactured or imported, un- 
less, at least 90 days prior to such manufac- 
ture or importation, the person intending to 
manufacture or Import such substance sub- 
mits notice to the Administrator of his in- 
tention to manufacture or import such sub- 
stance. 

(da) 90-Day Deray—(1) A person may not 
manufacture or import a chemical sub- 
stance— 

(A) for a significant new use with respect 
to which notice is required to be given by 
such person to the Administrator under sub- 
section (c)(1) of this section, and 

(B) for which criteria for data develop- 
ment applicable to such use have been pre- 
scribed under section 4 of this Act prior to 
the giving of such notice, 
prior to the expiration of the 90-day period 
which begins on the date on which test data 
developed in accordance with such criteria 
are submitted to the Administrator by such 
person. 

(2) A person may not manufacture or im- 
port a chemical substance— 

(A) for which notice is required to be 
given by such person to the Administrator 
under subsection (c) (2) of this section, and 
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(B) for which criteria for data development 
have been prescribed under section 4 of this 
Act prior to the giving of such notice, 


prior to the expiration of the 90-day period 
which begins on the date on which test 
data developed in accordance with such cri- 
teria are submitted to the Administrator by 
such person. 

(e) Requmep Dara.—Notice under para- 
graph (1) and (2) of subsection (c) of this 
section respecting a chemical substance shall 
inclhude— 

(1) the name of such chemical substance; 

(2) the chemical identity and molecular 
structure of such substance, insofar as such 
are reasonably ascertainable; 

(3) the categories of use of such substance, 
insofar as such are reasonably ascertainable; 

(4) @ reasonable estimate of the amount 
of such substance to be manufactured or 
imported for each category of use; 

(5) a description of the byproducts, if any, 
resulting from the manufacture, processing, 
use, or disposal of such substance, Insofar 
as such are reasonably ascertainable; and 

(6) any test data in the possession or con- 
trol of the person giving such notice which 
are related to the effect on health or the 
environment of any manufacture, distribu- 
tion in commerce, use, or disposal of the 
substance or any article containing such 
substance. 

(f) REQUEST ror STANDARDS.—A person in- 
tending to manufacture or import a chemical 
substance which is listed under subsection 
(a) and for which no criteria for data de- 
velopment have been prescribed under sec- 
tion 4 may petition the Administrator to 
develop and prescribe such criteria for such 
substance or for the significant new use of 
such substance. The Administrator shall 


either grent or deny any such petition within 
60 days of its receipt. If the petition is 
granted, the Administrator shall diligently 
proceed to develop and prescribe such cri- 
teria for such substance. If the petition is 
denied, the Administrator shall publish in 


the Federal Register the reasons for such 
denial. 

(g) Exrensron.—The Administrator may 
for good cause shown extend the 90-day pe- 
riod under paragraph (1) or (2) of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section for an additional 
period not to exceed 90 days. Subject to sec- 
tion 14 of this Act (relating to the confi- 
dentiality of certain information), notice of 
such extension and the reasons therefor shall 
be published in the Federal Register and 
shall constitute a final agency action sub- 
ject to judicial review. 

(h) PUBLICATION In FEDERAL R&GISTER.— 
Subject to section 14 of this Act, upon re- 
celpt of notice under paragraph (1) or (2) 
of subsection (c) or data under subsection 
(d) the Administrator shall promptly publish 
in the Federal Register notice which identifies 
the chemical substance for which notice or 
data has been received; lists the uses or in- 
tended uses of such substances; and describes 
the nature of the tests performed and the 
data which were developed, if any. The infor- 
mation described in such notice shall be made 
available, subject to section 14, for examina- 
tion by interested persons. Notice under this 
subsection shall identify the chemical sub- 
stance by generic class unless the Admin- 
istrator determines that more specific iden- 
tification is required in the public interest. 

(1) RULE UNDER SECTION 6, If— 

(1) the Administrator determines, with 
respect to a chemical substance listed under 
subsection (a) for which notice is required 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (c) 
of this section, (A) that information avall- 
able to him is insufficient to permit a rea- 
soned evaluation of the effects on health or 
the environment of the proposed manu- 
facture or importation, or the resulting dis- 
tribution in commerce, use, or disposal of the 
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chemical substance, and (B) that, in the ab- 
sence of such information, the manufacture 
or distribution in commerce of such sub- 
stance may pose an unreasonable risk to 
health or the environment, or 

(2) the Administrator determines on the 
basis of information available to him that 
the immediate exercise of authority under 
section 6 with respect to a listed chemical 
substance is necessary to protect against an 
unreasonable risk to health or the environ- 
ment, the Administrator may propose and 
make immediately effective a rule under 
section 6 of this Act with respect to such 
substance or any article containing such 
substance. 

(j) Procepure—Any rule under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, and any amend- 
ment or repeal of such a rule, shall be pro- 
mulgated pursuant to the procedures speci- 
fied in section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, except that the Administrator shall 
give interested persons an opportunity for 
the oral presentation of data, views, or argu- 
ments, in addition to an opportunity to make 
written submissions and a transcript shall be 
kept of any oral presentation. 

(k) Exemprions.—The Administrator may, 
upon application of any person, exempt such 
person from the requirements of subsections 
(c) and (d) of this section, for the purpose 
of permitting such person to manufacture 
or import a listed chemical substance for 
test marketing purposes (1) upon a show- 
ing by such person that the manufacture, 
distribution in commerce, use, or disposal of 
such substance for those purposes would not 
pose an unreasonable risk to health or the 
environment, and (2) under such restric- 
tions as the Administrator considers appro- 
priate. 

(2) The Administrator may exempt any 
person from the obligation to submit— 

(A) test data under paragraph (1) or (2) 
of subsection (c) of this section if he deter- 
mines that the submission of test data by 
such person would be duplicative of data 
previously submitted by such person in ac- 
cordance with such paragraph, or 

(B) test data under subsection (d) if he 
determines that the submission of test data 
by such person would be duplicative of data 
previously submittec by any person in ac- 
cordance with such subsection, but no ex- 
emption under this subparagraph may take 
effect before the data of termination of the 
premarket screening for which the test data 
on which the exemption is based were sub- 
mitted. 

(3) If the Administrator, under paragraph 
(2) (B), exempts any person from submitting 
data under subsection (d) of this section 
because of the existence of previously sub- 
mitted test data and if such exemption takes 
effect during the reimbursement period for 
such data (as defined in paragraph (4)), 
then (unless the parties agree on the amount 
and method of reimbursement) the Admin- 
istrator shall order the person granted the 
exemption to provide fair and equitable re- 
imbursement (in an amount determined 
under rules of the Administrator)— 

(A) to the person who previously submit- 
ted test data on which the exemption was 
based, for a portion of the costs incurred 
by him in complying with the requirement 
under this section to submit such data, and 

(B) to any other person who has been re- 
quired under this paragraph to contribute 
with respect to such data. 

An order under this paragraph shall be con- 
sidered final agency action, for purposes of 
judicial review. 

(4) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The reimbursement period for any 
previously submitted test data is a period— 

(i) beginning on the date of termination 
of the premarket screening for which such 
data were submitted, and 
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(ii) ending 5 years after such date of ter- 
mination (or, if later, at the expiration of a 
period after such date equal in length to 
the period which the Administrator deter- 
mines was necessary to develop the pre- 
viously submitted data). 

(B) The termination of the premarket 
screening for which data were submitted is 
the earliest date (after submission of such 
data) on which the person who submitted 
such data is no longer prohibited (by reason 
of (i) this section, (ii) a proposed rule made 
immediately effective under subsection (i) or 
(iil) any court order under section (7) from 
proceeding with the manufacture or distri- 
bution in commerce with respect to which 
the data were submitted. 

(1) For purposes of this section, the terms 
“manufacture” and “import” mean manu- 
facture or import for commercial purposes. 
REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO A HAZARDOUS 

CHEMICAL SUBSTANCE 

Sec. 6, (a) REQuIREMENT—If the Admin- 
istrator finds that the manufacture, distribu- 
tion in commerce, or disposal of a chemical 
substance poses or is likely to pose an un- 
reasonable risk to health or the environment, 
he may prescribe a rule consisting of one or 
more of any of the following types of 
requirements: 

(1) Requirements (A) prohibiting the 
manufacture or distribution in commerce of 
such chemical substance or (B) limiting the 
amount of such chemical substance which 
may be manufactured or distributed in 
ecommerce. 

(2) Requirements (A) prohibiting the 
manufacture or distribution in commerce of 
such chemical substance for a particular 
use, (B) limiting the amount of such chemi- 
cal substance which may be manufactured 
or distributed in commerce for such use, or 
(C) regulating the manner or method of 
disposal of such substance. 

(3) Requirements that such chemical sub- 
stance or article containing such substance 
be marked with or accompanied by clear and 
adequate warnings and instructions with re- 
spect to its use or disposal, in such form 
and bearing such content as the Adminis- 
trator determines to be appropriate. 

(4) Requirements (A) that persons to 
whom requirements under paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of this subsection apply keep 
records necessary to ascertain their compli- 
ance with such requirements, (B) that man- 
ufacturers and processors of a chemical sub- 
stance make and retain records of the proc- 
esses used to manufacture or process such 
substance, and (C) that manufacturers and 
processors conduct tests necessary to deter- 
mine whether chemical substances manufac- 
tured or processed by them are adulterated 
(within the meaning of subsection (e) (2)), 
and retain records of such tests. Any records 
or data required under this paragraph shall 
not be considered research data or process 
technology for purposes of section 11(a) (3). 

(b) Rutes—(1) Rules under this section 
may be limited in application to specified 
geographic areas. 

(2) (A) The authority of the Administrator 
to prescribe a rule under subsection (a) (2) 
prohibiting the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in commerce of a chemical substance 
for a particular use shall include authority 
to prescribe a rule prohibiting the distribu- 
tion in commerce of a chemical substance for 
á particular use in a concentration In excess 
of a level specified in such rule. 

(B) No rule may be prescribed under sub- 
section (a) (1) (8B) of this section which lim- 
its the amount of a chemical substance 
which may be manufactured or distributed 
in commerce unless the Administrator finds 
that the risk to health or environment asso- 
ciated with such chemical substance cannot 
be prevented or reduced to a sufficient ex- 
tent by means of a rule prescribed under 
subsection (2)(2) prohibiting the manu- 
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facture or distribution in commerce of such 
substance for particular use or by means of 
a rule prescribed under subsection (a) (3). 

(C) No rule may be prescribed under sub- 
section (a) (2) (B) which limits the quantity 
of a chemical substance which may be 
manufactured or distributed for a particular 
use unless the Administrator finds that the 
risk to health or environment associated 
with such substance cannot be prevented or 
reduced to a sufficient extent by means of a 
rule prescribed under subsection (a) (3), or 
by means of a rule under subsection (a) (2) 
(A) prohibiting the distribution in com- 
merce of a chemical substance for a particu- 
lar use in a concentration in excess of a level 
specified in such rule, 

(3) (A) Rules described in subsection (a) 
(1) of this section which limit the amount 
of a chemical substance which may be manu- 
factured or distributed in commerce, and 
rules described in subsection (a) (2) which 
limit the quantity which may be manufac- 
tured or distributed for a particular use, 
shall include provision for assigning produc- 
tion or distribution quotas to persons who 
apply to manufacture the chemical sub- 
stance or to engage in the distribution in 
commerce of the substance. The permissible 
quota for each such person shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with criteria prescribed 
under subparagraph (B). 

(B) The Administrator shall, by rule, pre- 
scribe criteria which shall take into account 
all relevant factors, including 

(i) effects on competition, 

(li) the market shares, productive capac- 
ity, and product and raw material inventor- 
ies of persons applying for quotas, 

(iil) emergency conditions, such as fires 
or strikes, and 

(iv) effects on technological innovation. 
The last sentence of section 20(c) shall not 
apply to rules under this subparagraph. 

(c) CONSERATIONS.—In issuing such rules 
under subsection (a) the Administrator shall 
consider all relevant factors including— 

(1) the effects of the substance on health 
and the magnitude of human exposure; 

(2) the effects of the substance on the en- 
vironment and the magnitude of environ- 
mental exposure; and 

(3) the benefits of the substance for vari- 
ous uses and the availability of less hazard- 
ous substances, 

(d) Errecrive DAtr.—The Administrator 
shall specify in any rule under subsection 
(a) the date on which it shall take effect, 
which shall be as soon as feasible. Where the 
Administrator determines that the manufac- 
ture, processing, distribution in commerce, 
use, or disposal of a chemical substance is 
likely to result in harm to health or the 
environment prior to the completion of a 
rulemaking proceeding under subsection (a) 
respecting such substance and where the 
Administrator determines that such action 
is necessary in the public interest, he may 
declare a proposed rule under subsection (a) 
immediately effective pending completion of 
the rulemaking proceeding. 

(e€) ADULTERATED SUBSTANCES ——(1) If the 
Administrator has good cause to believe that 
a particular manufacturer or processor is 
manufacturing or processing a chemical sub- 
stance in a Manner which permits or causes 
the adulteration . of such chemical sub- 
stance— 

{A) he may require such manufacturer or 
processor to submit a description of the rele- 
vant quality control procedures followed in 
the manufacturing or processing of such 
chemical substance; and 

(B) if he thereafter determines on the 
record, after opportunity for hearing pur- 
suant to section 554 of title 5, United States 
Code, that such quality control procedures 
are inadequate to prevent the adulteration 
of the chemical substance, the Administra- 
tor may order the manufacturer to revise 
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such quality control procedures to the ex- 
tent necessary to remedy such inadequacy. 

(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
a chemical substance shall be deemed to be 
adulterated if it bears or contains any added 
substance or contaminant which itself, or 
in combination with the chemical substance, 
poses or is likely to pose an unreasonable 
risk to health or the environment. 

(f) Procepurre.—(1) Rules under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be promulgated pursuant to 
section 553 of title 5 of the United States 
Code; except that in promulgating any such 
rule, (A) the Administrator shall give in- 
terested persons an opportunity for the oral 
presentation of data, views, or arguments, 
in addition to an opportunity to make writ- 
ten submissions; (B) a transcript shall be 
kept of any oral presentation; and (C) dur- 
ing any such oral presentation, the Admin- 
istrator shall include an opportunity for 
cross-examination as provided in paragraph 
(2). 

(2)(A) Except as provided in paragraph 
(B), during any such oral presentation, the 
Administrator shall include an opportunity 
for cross-examination to such extent and in 
such manner as the Administrator considers 
necessary and appropriate in view of the 
need for expediency, the nature of the is- 
sue involved and the number of the partici- 
pants and the nature of their interests. 

(B) If only a single interested person 
seeks to avail himself of an opportunity for 
cross-examination in a proceeding to pro- 
mulgate a rule under subsection (a), or if 
the Administrator determines that all per- 
sons who seek to avail themselves of such 
an opportunity are members of a single class 
sharing an identity of interest, the Admin- 
istrator shall afford such single interested 
person or representative of such class (as 
designated by the participants of such class) 
an opportunity to conduct cross-examina- 
tion to the same extent that cross-examin- 
ation is permitted under section 556 of title 
5, United States Code. 


IMMINENT HAZARD 


Sec. 7. An imminent hazard shall be con- 
sidered to exist when the evidence is suffi- 
cient to show that the manufacture, pro- 
cessing, or distribution in commerce of a 
chemical substance or product containing 
such substance will result in any unreason- 
able threat to human health or the environ- 
ment, prior to the completion of an admin- 
istrative hearing or other formal proceeding 
held pursuant to this Act. If the Administra- 
tor has reason to believe that an imminent 
hazard exists, he shall petition an appro- 
priate district court of the United States, 
or he shall request the United States attor- 
ney for such district to do so, to restrict 
the manufacture, processing, or distribution 
in commerce of the chemical substance or 
product responsible for the hazard, or to 
take such other action as is appropriate. 
The Administrator shall simultaneously, if 
he has not done so, propose any regulation 
which may be warranted under section 6 of 
this Act, 

REPORTS 


Sec. 8. (a) GeneraL.—(1) The Adminis- 
trator may, by rule, require any manufac- 
turer, importer, or processor of any chemical 
substance to maintain such records, and to 
submit such reports to him annually, and 
at such more frequent time as he may. rea- 
sonably require. Reports which the Adminis- 
trator by rule requires may include the fol- 
lowing information: 

(A) The common or trade name, the chem- 
ical identity, and the molecular structure of 
each chemical substance for which such re- 
port is required, insofar as known to the per- 
son making the report or insofar as reason- 
ably ascertainable. 

(B) The categories or proposed categories 
of use of each such substance, insofar as 
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known to the person making the report, or 
insofar as such are reasonably ascertainable, 

(C) Reasonable estimates of the amounts 
of each substance manufactured, imported, 
or processed for each such use. 

(D) A description of any byproducts re- 
sulting from the manufacture, processing, 
distribution in commerce of each such sub- 
stance, insofar as known to the person mak- 
ing the report or insofar as reasonably as- 
certainable. 

(E) All existing data concerning the ad- 
verse environmental and health effects of 
such substance, insofar as known to the per- 
son making the report. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “byproduct” means a chemical sub- 
stance which is produced or results as a 
consequence of the manufacture, importa- 
tion, processing, or distribution in commerce 
of some other chemical substance. 

(b) InvenNrory.—The Administrator shall 
compile and publish a listing of each chemi- 
cal substance which any manufacturer, pro- 
cessor or imported reports (under this sec- 
tion) is manufactured, processed or im- 
ported into the United States. A chemical 
substance shal! be included in such listing as 
of the earliest date (as determined by the 
Administrator) on which such substance was 
manufactured in or imported into the United 
States. 

(c) Supmissiony.—Any test data or other 
information required to be developed pur- 
suant to this Act shall be submitted to the 
Administrator promptly. The Administrator 
may require the submission of preliminary 
and other reports during the course of a iy 
monitoring or testing. 

(d) Recorps.—Any person who manufac- 
tures, processes, or distributes in commerce 
any chemical substance shall maintain res- 
ords of adverse reactions to human health or 
the environment alleged to have been 
caused by the chemical substance. Such rec- 
ords may consist of, but not be limited to, 
consumer allegations of personal injury or 
harm to health, reports of occupational dis- 
ease or injury, and reports or complaints of 
injury to the environment submitted to the 
manufacturer, processor, or distributor in 
commerce by individuals or governmental 
agencies, 

(e) HEALTH AND SAFETY STUDIES, —Any per- 
son who manufactures, processes, or dis- 
tributes in commerce any chemical substance 
shall report to the Administrator— 

(1) all health and safety studies in prog- 
ress on or initiated after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, conducted by or for the 
person; and 

(2) a list of all health and safety studios 
conducted by or for stich person 40 years 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act, 


The list required by paragraph (2) ‘shall be 
submitted to the Administrator within 180 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 
The Administrator, on the basis of the lists 
submitted, may request submission of any 
study appearing on such list. 

(f) CommeEentTs.—Whenever the Adminis- 
trator determines that such action would be 
necessary to assist him to carry out his re- 
sponsibilities and authorities under this Act, 
he may, by publishing a notice in the Fed- 
eral Register, invite and afford all interested 
persons an opportunity to provide informa- 
tion and comment in writing respecting the 
health or environmental effects of a chemical 
substance. Such an invitation and opportu- 
nity shall not be deemed a proceeding for 
purposes of section 14(a) (2) of this Act, 

(g) Dermyirions—For purposes of this 
section: 

(1) The terms “manufacture” and “im- 
port” mean manufacture or Import for com- 
mercial purpose. 

(2) The terms “manufacturer” and “im- 
porter” include a person who proposes to 
manufacture or import a chemical sub- 
stance. 
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FEDERAL LAWS 
EXEMPTIONS AND RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER 
Sec. 9. (a) Exemprions.—This Act shall 

not apply to— 

(1) any pesticide (as defined in the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act) when manufactured or distributed in 
commerce for use as a pesticide; or 

(2) drugs (as such term is defined in sec- 
tion 201(g) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act) and food (as defined in sec- 
tion 201(f) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, including poultry and poultry 
products (as defined in section 4 (ë) and (f) 
of the Poultry Products Inspection Act), 
meat and meat food products (as defined in 
section 1(j) of the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act) and egg and egg products (as defined 
in section 4 of the Egg Products Inspection 
Act)). 

(b) ABSENCE or AuTHorrry.—(1) The Ad- 
ministrator shall have no authority under 
section 6 and 7 of this Act to take action ta 
prevent or reduce an unreasonable risk to 
health or the environment associated with 
the manufacture, processing, or distribution 
in commerce of a chemical substance or an 
article containing such substance— 

(A) if the entirety of risk to human health 
and the environment associated with such 
substance or article is designed to be pro- 
tected against under other Federal ilaw not 
administered in whole or in part, by the 
Administrator; and 

(B). if the entirety of such risk could be 
prevented or reduced to.a sufficient extent 
by action taken under such other Federal 
law as determined by the Administrator. 

(2) The Administrator shall coordinate 
actions taken under this Act with actions 
taken under other Federal law administered 
in whole or in part by the Administrator. 
He shall use the authorities contained In 
such Federal law to regulate chemical sub- 
stances, unless he determines that a risk 
associated with a chemical substance would 
be more appropriately regulated under this 
Act. 

(c) Norice—If it appears to the Adminis- 
trator that any chemical substance may pose 
an unreasonable risk to human health or 
the environment which could be prevented 
or reduced to a sufficient extent by ac- 
tions taken under other Federal laws, he 
shall transmit, and give public notice there- 
of, any data received from manufacturers, 
importers, or processors, or data otherwise 
in his possession which is relevant to such 
risk to the Federal executive department 
or agency, independent regulatory agency 
or other authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment with authority to take legal action. 

(d) CoorprnaTion.—In administering this 
Act, the Administrator shall consult and 
coordinate with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the heads of 
any appropriate instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government for the purpose of achiev- 
ing the maximum enforcement of this Act 
while imposing the least burdens of dupli- 
cation on those subject to the Act and for 
other purposes. The Administrator shall re- 
port annually to the Congress on actions 
taken to coordinate with such other Federal 
agencies, and on actions taken to coordinate 
the authority under this Act with the au- 
thority granted under other Acts referred 
to in subsection (b) of this section. 
RESEARCH, COLLECTION, DISSEMINATION, 

UTILIZATION OF DATA 

Sec. 10. (a) AurHorrry—The Administra- 
tor shall, in consultation and cooperation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and other agency or agencies, con- 
duct such research and monitoring as is 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. Responsibility for conduct of research 
shall be assigned to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, agencies of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, or such 
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other agencies as would be appropriate, as 
determined by the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Administrator, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, is authorized to make contracts and 
grants for research and monitoring as neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE.—(1) The 
Administrator shall establish and be respon- 
sible for the continuing activities of an 
interagency committee which will . design 
and coordinate an efficient and effective sys- 
tem, within the Environmental Protection 
Agency, for the collection, dissemination to 
other Federal agencies, and utilization of 
data submitted to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency under the terms of this Act. 

(2) The Administrator shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and -other appropriate 
agencies, design and coordinate an efficient 
and effective system for the retrieval of toxi- 
cological and other scientific data which 
could be useful to the Administrator in 
carrying out the purpose of this Act. Sys- 
tematized retrieval shall be developed for 
use by all Federal and other agencies with 
responsibilities in the area of regulation or 
study of toxic substances, including chemi- 
cals, on the health of human beings or the 
environment. 

(3) The Administrator, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is authorized to make grants and 
enter into contracts for the development of 
a data retrieval system described in para- 
graph (2). 

ADMINISTRATIVE INSPECTIONS ANP WARRANTS 

Sec. 11. (a) GENERAL.—(1) For the purpose 
of inspecting, copying, and verifying the 
correctness of records, reports, or other docu- 
ments required to be kept or made under 
this Act or for the purpose of otherwise 
facilitating the carrying out of his functions 
under this Act, the Administrator is au- 
thorized, in accordance with this section, to 
enter any factory, warehouse, or other 
premises in which chemical substances are 
manufactured, processed, stored, held, or 
maintained, including retail establishments, 
and to conduct administrative inspections 
thereof. 

(2) Such entries and imspections shall be 
carried out through officers or employees 
(hereafter in this section referred to as “in- 
spectors”) designated by the Administra- 
tor. Any such inspector, upon stating his 
purpose and presenting to the owner, opera- 
tor, or agent in charge of such premises (A) 
appropriate credentials and (B) his admin- 
istrative inspection warrant or a written 
notice of his other inspection authority, shall 
have the right to enter such premises and 
conduct such inspection at reasonable times. 

(3) Except when the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge of such premises so con- 
sents in writing, no inspection authorized by 
this section shall extend to— 

(A) financial data; 

(B) sales data other than shipments data; 

(C) pricing data; 

(D) personnel data; 

(E) research data (other than 
quired by this Act); or 

(F) process technology other than that 
related to chemical composition or the in- 
dustrial use of a chemical substance. 

(b) Warranr—aA warrant under this sec- 
tion shall not be required for entries and 
administrative inspections (including sel- 
zures of chemical substances or products 
containing chemical substances manufac- 
tured in violation of rules issued under this 
Act)— 

(1) conducted with the consent of the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge of such 
premises; or 

(2) in any situation where a warrant is not 
constitutionally required. 
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(c) PROCEDURES For ISSUANCE AND EXECU- 
TION OF WARRANTS.—Issuance and execution 
of administrative inspection warrants shall 
be as follows: 

{1) Any judge of the United States or of 
a State court of record, or any United States 
magistrate, may, within his territorial juris- 
diction, and upon proper oath or affirma- 
tion showing probable cause, issue warrants 
for the purpose of conducting administra- 
tive inspections authorized by this section, 
and seizures of property appropriate to such 
inspections. For the purposes of this sub- 
section the term “probable cause” means a 
valid public interest in the effective enforce- 
ment of this Act or rules thereunder suffi- 
cient to justify administrative inspections of 
the area, premises, building, or contends 
thereof, in the circumstances specified in the 
application for the warrant. 

(2) A warrant shall issue only upon an 
affidavit of an officer or employee having 
knowledge of the facts alleged, sworn to be- 
fore the judge or magistrate, and establish- 
ing the grounds for issuing the warrant. If 
the judge or magistrate is satisfied that 
grounds for the application exist or that 
there is probable cause to believe they exist, 
he shall issue a warrant identifying the area, 
premises, or building to be inspected, the 
purpose of such inspection, and, where ap- 
propriate, the type of property to be in- 
spected, if any. The warrant shall identify 
the items or types of property to be seized if 
any. The warrant shall be directed to a per- 
son authorized under subsection (a)(2) of 
this section to execute it. The warrant shall 
state the grounds for its issuance and the 
name of the person or persons whose afi- 
davit has been taken in support thereof. It 
shall command the person to whom it is di- 
rected to inspect the area, premises, or bulld- 
ing, identified for the purpose specified, and, 
where appropriate, shall direct the seizure of 
the property specified. The warrant shall di- 
rect that It be served during normal business 
hours. It shall designate the judge or mag- 
istrate to whom it shall be returned. 

(3) A warrant issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion must be executed and returned within 
ten days of its date, unless, upon a showing 
by the United States of a need therefor, the 
judge or magistrate allows additional time 
in the warrant, If property is seized pur- 
suant to a warrant, the person executing the 
warrant shall give to the person from whom 
or from whose premises the property was 
taken a copy of the warrant and a receipt 
for the property taken or shall leave the 
copy and receipt at the place from which the 
property was taken. The return of the war- 
rant shall be made promptly and shall be 
accompanied by a written inventory of any 
property taken. The inventory shall be made 
in the presence of the person executing the 
warrant and of the person from whose pos- 
session or premises the property was taken, 
if they are present, or in the presence of 
at least one credible person other than the 
person making such inventory, and shall be 
verified by the person executing the war- 
rant. The judge or magistrate, upon request, 
shall deliver a copy of the inventory to the 
person from whom or from whose premises 
the property was taken and to the applicant 
for the warrant. 

(4) The judge or magistrate who has is- 
sued a warrant under this section shall at- 
tach to the warrant a copy of the return and 
all papers filed in connection therewith and 
shall file them with the clerk of the district 
court of the United States for the judicial 
district in which the inspection was made. 

EXPORTS 


Sec. 12. (a) GENERAL.—(1) This Act shall 
not apply to any chemical substance or ar- 
ticle containing such substance if— 

(A) it can be shown that such substance 
or article is manufactured, processed, sold, 
or held for sale for export from the United 
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States (or that such chemical substance was 
imported for export), unless such chemical 
substance or article is, in fact, manufac- 
tured, processed, or distributed in commerce 
for use in the United States, and 

(B) such chemical substance or article 
containing such substance when distributed 
in commerce, or any container in which it is 
enclosed when s0 distributed, bears a stamp 
or label stating that such chemical sub- 
stance or article is intended for export. 

(2) Any manufacturer, processor, or ex- 
porter of such chemical substance who but 
for paragraph (1) would be subject to sec- 
tion 8 shall be subject to the reporting re- 
quirements of section 8 of this Act. Para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to any chemical 
substance or article containing such sub- 
stance if the Administrator finds that the 
chemical substance or article will, directly or 
indirectly, pose an unreasonable risk to 
health within the United States or to the en- 
vironment of the United States. The Ad- 
ministrator may require testing under sec- 
tion 4 of a substance or article exempted 
from this Act by paragraph (1) to deter- 
mine the risk to health within the United 
States or to the environment of the United 
States, 

(b) Novice.—If submission of test data is 
required for a chemical substance under sec- 
tion 4 or 5 of this Act, or rules applicable 
to.such substance or article containing such 
substance have been prescribed or proposed 
under section 5 or 6 of this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator, subject to section 14 of this 
Act, may furnish to the governments of the 
foreign nations to which such chemical sub- 
stance is exported, or is intended to be ex- 
ported, notice of the availability of the 
data submitted to the Administrator under 
section 4 or 5 concerning such chemical sub- 
stance; and may make available to such gov- 
ernment notice of any rule applicable to 
such substance or article containing such 
substance which has been prescribed or pro- 
posed by the Administrator under section 
5 or 6 of this Act. 


ENTRY INTO CUSTOMS TERRITORY 
UNITED STATES 


Sec. 13. (a) Generat.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall refuse entry into the cus- 
toms territory of the United States (as de- 
fined in general headnote 2 to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States) of any 
chemical substance or article containing 
such substance offered for entry if it fails 
to conform with rules in effect under this 
Act, or if it is otherwise prohibited pursu- 
ant to this Act from being distributed in 
commerce. If a chemical substance or article 
is refused entry, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall refuse delivery to the consignee and 
shell cause the disposal or storage of any 
substance or article refused delivery which 
has not been exported by the consignee with- 
in 8 months from the date of receipt of no- 
tice of such refusal under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe, except that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may deliver to the consignee such sub- 
stance or article pending examination and 
decision in the matter on execution of bond 
for the amount of the full invoice value of 
such substance or article, together with the 
duty thereon, and on refusal to return such 
substance or article for any cause to the 
custody of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when demanded, for the purpose of exclud- 
ing them from the country, or for any other 
purpose, such consignee shall forfeit the full 
amount of such bond. All charges for stor- 
age, cartage, and labor on substances or ar- 
ticles which are refused admission or deliv- 
ery under this section shall be paid by the 
owner or consignee, and in default of such 
payment shall constitute a lien against any 
future entry made by such owner or con- 
signee. 
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(b) RecuLations—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator, shall issue regulations for the 
enforcement of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

SEC. 14. (a) GENERAL —All information re- 
ported to or otherwise obtained by the Ad- 
ministrator or his representative under this 
Act, which information contains or relates 
to a trade secret or other matter referred to in 
section 1906 of title 18, United States Code, 
shall be considered confidential and shall not 
be disclosed, except that such information 
may be disclosed— 

(1) to officers or employees of the United 
States, where necessary in the performance 
of their official duties, or 

(2) when relevant in any proceeding under 
this Act, except that disclosure in such a 
proceeding shall preserve the confidentiality 
to the extent practicable without impairing 
the proceeding. 

(bh) INFORMATION FOR ConGrREsS.—-Notwith- 
Standing any limitation contained in subsec- 
tion (a) or any other provision of law, all in- 
formation reported to or otherwise obtained 
by the Administrator or his representative 
shall be made available upon request of any 
duly authorized committee of the Congress. 

PROHIBITED ACTS 

Sec. 15. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to 

(1) fail or refuse to comply with section 
4, 5, or 6 of this Act or any rule or order pre- 
scribed under those sections. 

(2) fail or refuse to comply with section 8 
or any rule or order thereunder; 

(3) fail or refuse to permit access to or 
copying of records, or fail or refuse to permit 
entry or inspection or take any other action 
as required under section 11 of this Act; 

(4) fail or refuse to comply with instruc- 
tions with respect to the use or disposal of 
a chemical substance where such instruc- 
tions are required by rule prescribed under 
section 6(a) (3); or 

(5) distribute in commerce or use for com- 
mercial purpose a chemical substance which 
such person knew or had reason to know 
was manufactured or distributed in com- 
merce in violation of section 5 or 6. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 16. (a) Crvm..—Any person who vio- 
lates a provision of section 15 of this Act 
shall be Hable to the United States for a 
civil penalty. Each day of a continuing viola- 
tion is a separate violation for purposes of 
this subsection. The amount of such civil 
penalty shall be assessed by the Administra- 
tor by written notice. In determining the 
amount of such penalty, the Administrator 
shall take into account the nature, circum- 
stances, extent, and gravity of the violation 
or violations and, with respect to the vio- 
lator, ability to pay, effect on ability to con- 
tinue to do business, any history of prior 
such violations, the degree of culpability, and 
such other matters as justice may require. 
The amount of each penalty shall not ex- 
ceed $25,000 for each such violation. 

(2) Any person who is aggrieved by the 
assessment of a civil penalty under this sub- 
section may appeal such decision of the 
Administrator by bringing a civil action 
against the Administrator, for rescission or 
modification of such penalty, in the district 
court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia or for any judicial district in which 
he resides or transacts business, within 30 
days from the date on which he is notified 
of such decision by certified mail. In any such 
judicial proceeding, the factual findings of 
the Administrator shall be sustained if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole. 

(3) The Administrator may, in his dis- 
cretion, compromise, modify, or remit, with 
or without conditions, any civil penalty im- 
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posed or subject to imposition under this 
subsection. The amount of such penalty, 
when finally determined, or the amount 
agreed upon in compromise, may be deducted 
from any sums owing by the United States 
to the person charged. 

(4) If any person fails to pay an assess- 
ment of a civil penalty after it has become a 
final and unappealable order, or after the 
appropriate court has entered final Judgment 
in favor of the Administrator, the Attorney 
General shall recover the amount assessed 
(plus interest at currently prevailing rates 
from such date) in any appropriate district 
court of the United States. In such action, 
the validity, amount, and appropriateness of 
such penalty shall not be subject to review. 

(b) CrrminaL.—Any person who knowingly 
or willfully violates any provision of section 
15 shall, in addition to or in lieu of a civil 
penalty imposed under subsection (a) of this 
section, be liable, upon conviction, to a fine 
of not more than $25,000 for each day of 
violation, or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

(c) Derinirion.—The term “knowingly” 
means (1) having actual knowledge, or (2) 
the presumed knowledge based upon knowl- 
edge a reasohable man would have in the 
circumstances, including knowledge obtain- 
able upon the exercise of due care to ascertain 
the truth of representations. 

SPECIFIC ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 17. (a) INJUNCTIONS.—Upon applica- 
tion by the Administrator or the Attorney 
General, the district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to restrain any 
act prohibited under section 15 of this Act 
or to compel the taking of any action re- 
quired by this Act or any rule issued there- 
under. In any action under this subsection, 
process may be served on a defendant in any 
other judicial district in which the defendant 
resides or may be found, and subpenas for 
witnesses may run into any other district. 

(b) RELEF AutHonizep.—The district court 
in which an action under subsection (a) of 
this section, or under section 7 of this Act, 
is filed may grant such temporary or per- 
manent relief as may be necessary to protect 
health or the environment from an unreason- 
able risk associated with the substance or 
article involved in such action. Such relief 
may require (in the case of an action involy- 
ing a substance which was distributed in 
commerce in violation of this Act) a manda- 
tory order requiring (A) notification of such 
risk to those purchasers of such substance 
or article who are known to the defendant; 
(B) public notice; (C) recall; and (D) the 
replacement or refund of such substance or 
article, An order issued under this subsection 
may require any person who is a manufac- 
turer, processor, or distributor in commerce 
of such substance or article to reimburse any 
other person for such other person’s expenses 
in connection with carrying out the order, 
if the court determines such reimbursement 
to be in the public interest. 

(2) An action under subsection (a) of this 
section, or under section 7 of this Act may 
be brought in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia or in the 
district court of the United States for any 
judicial district in which any of the defend- 
ants is found, resides, or transacts business. 
In any such action, process may be served 
on a defendant in any other district in which 
such defendant resides or may be found. 
Subpenas requiring attendance of witnesses 
in such an action may run into any other 
judicial district. 

(c) Serzurr—Any chemical substance or 
article containing such substance which was 
manufactured or distributed in commerce 
in violation of this Act, or which is the 
subject of an action under section 7 of this 
Act, shall be liable to be proceeded against, 
by process of libel for the seizure and con- 
demnation of such substance or such article 
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in any United States district court within 
the jurisdiction of which such substance 
or article is found. Such proceedings shall 
conform as nearly as possible to proceedings 
in rem in admiralty. 

COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 18. Upon request by the Administra- 
tor, each Federal agency is authorized— 

(1) to make its services, personnel, and 
facilities available (with or without reim- 
bursement) to the Administrator to assist 
him in the performance of his function; and 

(2) to furnish to the Administrator such 
information, data, estimates, and statistics, 
and to allow the Administrator access to all 
information in its possession as the Admin- 
istrator may reasonably determine to be nec- 
essary for the performance of his functions 
as provided by this Act. 

STATE REGULATION 

Sec. 19. (a) Errecr on Strate LAw.—Noth- 
ing in this Act shall affect the authority 
of any State or local government to regulate 
any chemical substance, or to establish and 
enforce standards for test protocols for chem- 
ical substances to protect health or the 
environment, except that— 

(1) if the Administrator prescribes a rule 
under section 6 of this Act applicable to a 
ehemical substance, a State or local govern- 
ment may not, after the effective date of such 
rule, establish or continue to enforce any 
different restriction of its own on the mantu- 
facture, processing, or distribution in com- 
merce of stich substance for purposes similar 
to those set forth in such rule, other than 
a total prohibition on the use or distribu- 
tion of such substance within the territorial 
jurisdiction of such government; and 

(2) if the Administrator prescribes a rule 
under section 4 of this Act applicable to a 
chemical substance, a State or local govern- 
ment may not, after the effective date of such 
rule impose requirements of its own appli- 
cable to such substance for purposes similar 
to those set forth in a rule under section 
4 of this Act. 

(b) Exemprion.—The Administrator may, 
by rule, upon the petition of any State or 
local. government or upon his own initiative, 
exempt any State or local government from 
a prohibition in subsection (a) of this section 
with respect to a chemical substance, if such 
exemption will not, through difficulties in 
marketing, distribution, or other factors, 
result in placing an unreasonable burden 
upon commerce or lessen the protection ac- 
corded human health and the environment. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 20. (a) GENERAL.—Not later than 60 
days following the promulgation of a rule 
under section 4, 5, or 6 of this Act, any person 
adversely affected by such rule, may file a 
petition for judicial review of such rule with 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, or for the circuit in 
which such person resides or has his prin- 
cipal place of business. Copies of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of susk court to the Administrator and to 
the Attexney General, The Administrator 
shall transmit to the Attorney General, who 
shall file in the court, the record of the 
proceedings on which the Administrator 
based his rule as provided in section 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code, and shall include 
the transcript of any oral presentation of 
data, views, or arguments required under 
the applicable provision of this Act. For pur- 
poses of this section, the term “record” 
means such rule; any transcript required of 
any oral presentation; any written submis- 
sion of interested parties; and any other in- 
formation which the Administrator considers 
relevant to such rule. 

(b) ADDITIONAL Data,—If the petitioner ap- 
plies to the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional data, views, or arguments, and shows 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
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additional data, views, or arguments are 
material and that there are reasonable 
grounds for the petitioner's failure to adduce 
such data, views, or arguments in the pro- 
ceeding before the Administrator, the court 
may order the Administrator to provide addi- 
tional opportunity for oral presentation of 
data, views, or arguments and for written 
submissions. The Administrator may modify 
his findings, or make new findings by reason 
of the additional data, views, or arguments 
so taken and shall file such modied or new 
findings, and his recommendation, if any, 
for the modification or setting aside of his 
originai rule, with the return of such addi- 
tional data, views, or arguments. 

(c) AUTHORITY AND REVIEW STANDARD.— 
(1) Upon the filing of a petition under sub- 
section (a), the court shell have jurisdiction 
(i) to review the rule involved, in accordance 
with chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code, 
and (ii) to grant appropriate relief, inciud- 
ing interim relief, as provided in such chap- 
ter. Any rule promulgated by the Administra- 
tor under section 4, 5, or 6 of this Act and 
reviewed under this section shall be affirmed, 
unless the findings required to be made un- 
der the applicable section are not supported 
by substantial evidence on the record as re- 
quired to be developed in this Act. 

(2) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any rule 
reviewed in accordance with this section shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification, as provided in section 1254 
of title 28, the United States Code. 

(d) Orner ReMepies.—The remedies pro- 
vided in this section shall be in addition to 
and not in Heu of any other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

CITIZEN'S CIVIL ACTION 

Sec. 21. (a) GeNnERAL.— Except as provided 
in subsection (b), any interested person may 
commence a civil action for injunctive relief 
on his own behalf— 

{1) against any person (including (A) the 
United States, and (B) any other govern- 
mental instrumentality or agency to the ex- 
tent permitted by the eleventh amendment 
to the Constitution) who is alleged to be in 
violation of any rule, order, or restriction pre- 
scribed under section 4, 5, or 6 of this Act, or 

(2) against the Administrator where there 
is alleged a failure of the Administrator to 
perform any act or duty under this Act 
which is not discretionary and a likelihood 
as determined by the-court that such salle- 
gation can be supported by a preponderance 
oz the evidence in the judicial proceeding. 


Any action under paragraph (1). shall be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the alleged 
violation occurred. Any action brought un- 
der paragraph (2) shall be brought in such 
district court for the District of Columbia, 
or in such district court for the judicial dis- 
trict in which the plaintiff is domiciled. The 
district courts shall have jursdiction over 
suits brought under this section, without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy or the 
citizenship of the parties. 

(b) Lrmrration.—No civil action may be 
commenced— 

(1) under subsection (a) (1)— 

(A) prior to 60 days after the plaintiff has 
given notice of the violation (i) to the Ad- 
ministrator, and (ii) to any alleged violator 
of the rule, or 

(B) if the Administrator (or Attorney 
General on his behalf) has commenced and 
is diligently prosecuting a civil action in a 
court of the United States to require compli- 
ance with the rule, but if such action. is 
commenced after the giving of notice any 
such person giving such notice may inter- 
vene as a matter of right in such action; or 

(2) under subsection (a)(2) prior to 60 
days after the plaintiff has given notice of 
such action to the Administrator, except that 
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such action may be brought 10 days after 
such notification in the case of an action 
under this section for the failure of the 
Administrator to act under section 7 of this 
Act. 

Notice under this subsection shall be given 
in such manner as the Administrator shall 
prescribe by rule. 

(c) Generat—(1) In any action under 
this section, the Administrator, if not a 
party, may intervene as a matter of right. 

(2) The court, in issuing any final order 
tn any action brought pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a), may award reasonable fees for at- 
torneys and expert witneses, whenever the 
court determines that such an award, is ap- 
propriate. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall restrict 
any right which any person (or class of 
persons) may have under any statute or 
commen law to seek enforcement of any rule 
or order or to seek any other relief. 

(4) For purposes of this section, the term 
“person” means an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, State, municipality, 
or political subdivision of a State. 

(d) CoNSOLIMATION.— When actions brought 
under subsection (a)(1) involving the same 
defendant and the same issues or violations 
are pending in two or more jurisdictions, 
such pending proceedings, upon application 
of the defendant reasonably made to the 
court of one such jurisdiction, may, if the 
court In its discretion so decides, be consoli- 
Gated for trial by order of such court, and 
tried in {1) any district selected by the 
defendant where one of such proceedings is 
pending; or (2) a district agreed upon by 
stipulation between the parties. If no order 
for consolidation is so made within a reason- 
able time, the defendant may apply to the 
court of one such jurisdiction, and such 
court (after giving all parties reasonable 
notice and opportunity to be heard) may by 
order, unless gocd cause to the contrary is 
shown, specify a district of reasonable 
proximity to the applicant's principal place 
of business, In which all such pending pro- 
ceedings shall be consolidated for trial and 
tried. Such order of consolidation shall not 
apply so as to require the removal of any 
case the date for trial of which has been 
fixed. The court granting such order shall 
give prompt notification thereof to the other 
courts having jurisdiction of the cases 
covered thereby. 


CITIZENS’ PETITIONS 


Sec. 22. (a) GENERAL.—Any interested per- 
son may petition the Administrator to issue 
a rule under section 4 prescribing criteria 
for data development or under section 5 
requiring premarket notification for a chemi- 
cal substance. 

(b) Procepures.—(1) Such petition shall 
be filed in the principal office of the Ad- 
ministrator and shall set»forth facts which 
it is claimed establish that a rule under 
section 4 or 5 is necessary. 

(2) The Administrator may hold a public 
hearing or may conduct such investigation 
or proceeding’ as he deems appropriate in 
order to determine whether or not such 
petition should be granted. 

(3) Within 120 days after filing of a peti- 
tion described in paragraph (1) the Adminis- 
trator shall either grant or deny the petition. 
If the Administrator grants such petition, 
he shall promptly commence an appropriate 
proceeding under section 4 or 5. If the Ad- 
ministrator denies such petition, he shall 
publish in the Federal Register his reasons 
for such denial. 

(4) (A) If the Administrator denies a peti- 
tion filed under this section (of if he fails to 
grant or deny such petition within the 120- 
day period), the petitioner may commence a 
civil action in a United States district court 
to compel the Administrator to initiate a 
rulemaking proceeding to take the action 
requested. Any such action shall be filed 
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within 60 days after the Administrator's 
denial of the petition or (if the Administra- 
tor fails to grant or deny the petition within 
120-days after filing the petition) within 
60 days after the expiration of the 120-day 
period. 

(B) If the petitioner can demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the court, by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence in a de novo proceeding 
before such court, that the chemical sub- 
stance presents an ‘unreasonable risk to 
health or the environment, the court shall 
order the Commission to initiate the action 
requested by the petitioner. 

(5) The remedies under this section shall 
be in addition to, and not in lieu of, other 
remedies provided by law. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE WAIVER 

Sec. 23. The Administrator shall waive 
compliance with any provision of this Act 
upon request of the Secretary of Defense, 
and upon a determination by the President 
that the requested waiver is necessary In the 
interest of national defense. The Adminis- 
trator shall maintain a written record of 
the basis upon which such waiver was grant- 
ed and make such record available for in 
camera examination when relevant in a ju- 
dicial proceeding under this Act. Upon the 
issuance of such a waiver, the Administrator 
shall publish in the Federal Register a notice 
that the waiver was granted for national de- 
fense purposes, unless, upon the request of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Administra- 
tor détermines to omit such publication be- 
cause the publication itself would be con- 
trary to the interests of national defense, in 
which event the Administrator shall submit 
notice thereof to the Armed Services Com- 
mittées of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 

Sec. 24. (a) GENERAL:—No employer may 
discharge any employee or otherwise dis- 
criminate against any employee with respect 
to his compensation, terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment because the, em- 
ployee (or any person acting pursuant to a 
request of the employee) has— 

(1) commenced, caused to be commenced, 
or is about to commence or cause to be com- 
menced a proceeding under this Act; 

(2) testified or is about to testify in any 
such proceeding; or 

(3) assisted or participated or is about to 
assist or participate in any manner in such 
a proceeding or in any other action to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Remepr—(1) Any employee who be- 
lieves that he has been discharged or other- 
wise discriminated against by any person in 
violation of subsection (a) of this section 
may, within 30 days after such alleged vio- 
lation occurs, file (or have any person file on 
his behalf) a complaint with the Secretary 
of Labor (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “Secretary’’) alleging such dis- 
charge or discrimination. Upon receipt of 
such a complaint, the Secretary shall notify 
the person named in the complaint of the 
filing of the complaint. 

(2) (A) Upon receipt of a complaint filed 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall 
conduct an investigation of the violation al- 
leged in the complaint. Within 30 days of the 
receipt of such complaint, the Secretary 
shall complete such investigation and shall 
notify in writing the complaintant (and any 
person acting in his behalf) and the person 
alleged to have committed such violation of 
the results of the investigation «conducted 
pursuant to this paragraph. Within 90 days 
of the receipt of such comiplaint the Secre- 
tary shall, unless the proceeding on the 
complaint is terminated by the Secretary on 
the basis of a settlement entered into by the 
Secretary and the person alleged to have 
committed such violation, issue an order 
either providing the rellef prescribed by sub- 
paragraph (B) or denying the complaint. An 
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order of the Secretary shall be made on the 
record after notice and opportunity for 
agency hearing, The Secretary may not enter 
into a settlement terminating a proceeding 
on a complaint without the participation 
and consent of the complainant. 

(B) If in response to a complaint filed 
under paragraph (1) the Secretary deter- 
mines that a violation of subsection (a) of 
this section has occurred, the Secretary shall 
order (i) the person who committed such 
violation to take affirmative action to abate 
the violation, (il) such person to reinstate 
the complainant to his former position to- 
gether with the compensation (including 
back pay), terms, conditions, and privileges 
of his employment, (ili) compensatory dam- 
ages, and (iv) where appropriate, exemplary 
damages, If such an order is issued, the Sec- 
retary, at the request of the complainant, 
Shall assess against the person against whom 
the order is issued a sum equal to the ag- 
gregate amount of all costs and expenses 
(including attorney's fees) reasonably in- 
curred, as determined by the Secretary, by 
the complainant for, or in connection with, 
the bringing of the complaint upon which 
the order was issued. 

(c) Revrew.—(1) Any person adversely af- 
fected or aggrieved by an order issued under 
subsection (b) may obtain review of the 
order in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the circuit in which the violation, with 
respect to which the order was issued, al- 
legedly occurred. The petition for review must 
be filed within 60 days from the issuance of 
the Secretary's order. Review shall conform 
to chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

(2) An order of the Secretary, with respect 
to which review could have been obtained 
under paragraph (1), shall not be subject to 
judicial review in any criminal or other civil 
proceeding. 

(d) EnrorceMENT.—(1) Whenever a per- 
son has failed to comply with an order is- 
sued under subsection (b)(2), the Secre- 
tary shall file a civil action in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the violation was found to occur to enforce 
such order. In actions brought under this 
subsection, the district courts shall have 
jurisdiction to grant all appropriate relief 
including, but not limited to, injunctive re- 
lief, compensatory, and exemplary damages. 
Civil actions filed under this subsection shall 
be heard and decided expeditiously. 

(2) Any nondiscretionary duty imposed by 
this section is enforceable in mandamus pro- 
ceeding brought under section 1361 of title 
28, United States Code. 

(e) Exctuston.—Subsection (a) of this 
section shall not apply with respect to any 
employee who, acting without direction from 
his employer (or the employer’s agent), de- 
liberately causes a violation of any require- 
ment of this Act. 

STUDY 

Sec. 25. The General Accounting Office 
shall conduct a study of all Federal laws ad- 
ministered by the Environmental Protection 
Agency for the purpose of determining 
whether and under what conditions, if any, 
indemnification should be accorded any per- 
son as a result of any action taken by the 
Administrator under any law administered 
by such agency. The study shall— 

(1) include an estimate of the probable 
cost of any indemnification programs which 
may be recommended; 

(2) include an examination of all viable 
means of financing the cost of any recom- 
mended indemnification; and 

(3) be completed no less than two years 
from the date of enactment of this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 26. (a) Generat.—There is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Administrator, for 
purposes of carrying out this Act, not to ex- 
ceed $11,100,000 for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1976, not to exceed $2,600,000 for 
the transitional quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1976, and not to exceed $10,100,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1977. 
No part of the funds so authorized to be 
appropriated shall be used to construct any 
research laboratories, 

(b) Fess.—The Administrator may, by 
rule, require the payment of a reasonable fee 
from any person required to submit test data 
under sections 4 and 5 of this Act to defray 
the cost of administering this Act. Such rules 
shall not provide for any fee in excess of 
$2,500. In setting such a fee, the Adminis- 
trator shall take into account the ability to 
pay of the person required to submit the 
data and the cost of the Administrator of 
reviewing such data. Such rules may provide 
for sharing such a fee, in any case in which 
the expenses of testing are shared under 
section 4(c) of this Act. 

(c) BUDGET Requests —Whenever the Ad- 
ministrator submits, in connection with this 
Act, any budget requests, supplementa! 
budget estimates, legislative recommenda- 
tions, prepared testimony for congressional 
hearings, or comments on legislation to the 
President or to the Office of Management and 
Budget, he shall. concurrently transmit a 
copy thereof to the Congress. No officer or 
agency of the United States shall have any 
authority to require the Administrator. to 
submit budget requests or estimates, legis- 
lative recommendations, prepared testimony 
for congressional hearings, or comments on 
legislation relating to this Act to any officer 
or agency of the United States for approval, 
comments, or review, prior to the submission 
of such recommendations, testimony, or 
comments to the Congress, 


BOWING TO THE SHAH 


(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Joseph Kraft 
in an article entitled, “Bowing to the 
Shah,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on May 20, 1975, pointed out 
the apparent lack of meaningful effort 
on the part of our leaders to discourage 
the accelerated gouging of the American 
consumers of petroleum by OPEC mem- 
ber nations. 

I commend it to my colleagues for 
their consideration. The article follows: 
BOWING TO THE SHAH 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

“Strong, cautious, tolerant but firm” is the 
way President Ford characterized American 
policy in the Mayaguez affair. But even as 
the rescue was unfolding, the administra- 
tion was showing in a far more important 
test of foreign policy, that it can also be 
weak, imprudent, prejudiced and jittery. 

The test was the visit of the Shah of Iran. 
At stake was the price of oll—an issue cen- 
tral to the whole range of economic ques- 
tions that increasingly dominate interna- 
tional affairs, 

To understand what happened, It is neces- 
Sary to think back to last fall and winter 
when the oil-producing countries grouped in 
the OPEC cartel announced their latest price 
rises. At that time the administration 
seethed with righteous indignation. 

President Ford suggested that food exports 
would be manipulated in retallation. Secre- 
tary Kissinger deliberately left open the pos- 
sibility the U.S. would resort to force. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury William Simon said 
that when it came to the price of oll, the 
Shah was a “nut.” 

Last week, when the Shah came to Wash- 
ington, t was payoff time for all the 
rhetoric. Since he dominates all policy de- 
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cisions in his own country, the Shah is one of 
the very few individuals who can do some- 
thing about the price of oil. 

He is a strategic figure in OPEC, for Iran 
is the second-largest oil exporter in the 
world. Officials in Saudi Arabia, which is the 
biggest exporter, have repeatedly indicated 
they would go along with any price break 
the Shah accepted. 

Most important of all, the Shah is now ex- 
tremely sensitive to American pressures. He 
has embarked Iran on a vast program of eco- 
nomic and military expansion that is heavily 
dependent on American products, American 
expertise and American money, which he will 
soon have to be borrowing again. 

But you never would have known it judg- 
ing by what happened here last week. The 
Shah was feted in a well-nigh shameless way 
by the President, the Vice President and the 
Secretary of State. 

I asked the Shah during a brief chat 
whether the price of oil had keen mentioned 
in his official discussions. “Only casually,’’ he 
said. I then asked whether he believed that 
the United States was prepared to live with 
the present price. “Not only live with the 
price,” he said, “but accept further in- 
creases.” 

The message that the Shah received from 
the bowing-down of American officials is the 
message the whole world will get. Japanese 
and European suspicions that Washington is 
not serious in its talk of breaking the price of 
oil are now confirmed. These allies will be 
much less ready to cooperate with Washing- 
ton on joint schemes for aligning the oil 
consumers against the oll producers. 

The producers, having gotten away with 
the last set of price hikes, can hardly resist 
another increase when the present freeze ends 
in September. Presumably there will be an 
early reconvening of the Paris meeting of oil 
consuming and producing nations which 
broke up in confusion last month, But the 
dramatic show of American weakness last 
week is going to tempt all the other produc- 
ers—of copper, coffee, tin, sugar, bauxite, 
etc.—to follow the OPEC lead. The oil pro- 
ducers are apt to back them. 

The lesson of all this is not that the United 
States is all wrong now. There was never a 
strong chance to break the oil price by public 
pressure, so negotiations within the context 
of a producer-consumer meeting always 
seemed the right way to proceed. It is good 
that the United States has finally accepted 
these facts and come off the harsh rhetoric. 

But the United States and its allies need to 
stick together in a relatively strong position 
at the consumer-producer conference. They 
need to split the more moderate producers, 
notably Saudi Arabia, off from those who 
want to tilt the whole economic system to- 
ward the so-called third world, That possi- 
bility has been gravely compromised by the 
climb-down of last week from the exaggerated 
rhetoric of last fall. 

What the up and downs suggest is that the 
United States has no foreign economie policy. 
Positions are taken as a result of haggling 
among the White House, the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury. The result is an ap- 
pearance of jitteriness which will continue 
as long as the President depends so heayily 
on a Secretary of State whose basic feeling 
about economic problems is that they should 
go away. 


THE TOASTING AND THE 
BOASTING 


(Mr. MOSS asked ‘and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a column appearing in the Washington 
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Star on May 20, 1975, by the Pulitzer 
Prize winning columnist, Mary McGrory. 
The article, in my opinion, deserves the 
closest attention of my colleagues in the 
House. It is a carefully thought out dis- 
cussion of the recent Mayaguez incident, 
and in my judgment, goes to the heart 
of the problems it represented and the 
problems continuing to exist in the atti- 
tude of this Nation’s top leadership in 
the executive departments of Govern- 
ment, 

The article, “The Toasting and the 
Boasting,” follows: 

THE TOASTING AND THE BOASTING 
(By Mary McGrory) 

Before any more champagne is uncorked, 
it might be well to stop and consider that 
we are celebrating in the rescue of the Maya- 
guez, a notion as false as the first casualty 
reports to come out of the affair. 

The toasting and the boasting is over the 
ludicrous assumption that the United States 
is for the first time, finally and at last, 
resorting to force in its dealings with Cam- 
bodia. 

Actually, from 1969, we have communi- 
cated with that wretched country solely 
through high explosives dropped from the 
sky. We have shown them nothing but mus- 
cle. The seizure of the Mayaguez presented 
what appears to have been a welcome op- 
portunity to show it again. 

Richard Nixon, whose spirit still dominates 
the foreign-policy thinking at the White 
House, began his vigorous search for “a gen- 
eration of peace” by instituting a secret 
bombing campaign against Cambodia, When 
the falsified reports were finally translated 
in Congress, it turned out that B52s had car- 
ried out 3,650 bombing raids over Cambodia 
while Richard Nixon was protesting his re- 
spect for Cambodia’s neutrality. 

In 1971, of course, still bent on peaceful 
solutions, we invaded Cambodia. Between 
1969 and 1973, when Congress passed a resolu- 
tion stopping all such activity, we had 
dropped 250,000 tons of bombs on Cambodia. 

With that history, when the Mayaguez was 
captured, no one in this government had rea- 
son to believe that the Cambodians would 
treat the ship's crew kindly. As a matter of 
fact, they did, but we did not learn this until 
we had sent in the Marines—to the wrong is- 
land, as it happened—and until after, for 
good measure, we had dropped a superbomb 
on the mainiand—to prevent a counter at- 
tack that seemed likely only in the lurid 
imaginations of the crisis-managers. 

The Cambodians have been dealing harshly 
with their own people, They have taken vic- 
tory badly. But giddy and furious as they 
were, they were hardly ready to go to war with 
the United States over a ship sailing in con- 
tested waters. 

Still, little effort was made to find out what 
they had in mind. Diplomacy was given a 
perfunctory run-through before the usual ac- 
tion for that part of the world—hasty, 
stealthy and violent—was decided on. 

They may have been goaded by their own 
recent rhetoric in which they had compared 
the defeat in Vietnam almost to the fall of 
Rome. They may have seen a chance to smash 
the Cambodians and dazzle the right-wing 
in one “surgical” stroke, They accomplished 
both, at a cost still not known. The casualty 
list has fluctuated from one killed to five 
dead; from 22 wounded to 70 to 49. 

The affair was supposed to restore Ameri- 
can “credibility” in the world. It may return 
it to its old tarnished state in the country. 
Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger, when 
confronted with the discrepancies, spoke of 
the “reassessment” of the casualties. Usually, 
they are simply counted. Inevitably the 
question arises whether an accurate count 
was withheld lest it cloud the victory celebra- 
tion, 
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Were the tense councils—carefully snapped 
by the White House photographers at all 
great moments—moved by memories of the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, those 13 days In Octo- 
ber 1962, which added many cubits to John 
Kennedy's stature with the public? 

If so, there is one striking difference. On 
the llth day, the White House received a 
conciliatory message from Krushchey; on 
the 12th, a bellicose one. Robert Kennedy 
decided to answer the first, ignore the sec- 
ond. 

But Henry Kissinger, it is reliably report- 
ed, had a message handed to him through 
a shower curtain at the White House on 
Wednesday night announcing the Cambo- 
dians would give up the ship. 

Instead of seizing on this good news, he 
was quick to note that the Cambodians had 
not mentioned the crew. The marine assault 
had in any case begun and could not be 
called off. Apparently, the idea of cancelling 
the punitive, post-rescue bombing raid on 
the mainland neyer crossed anybody's mind. 

For suggesting that “we did not eyen both- 
er to give the negotiation process a fair 
trial,” Sen. Gaylord Nelson, D-Wis., one of 
the few who declined to raise a glass to the 
affair, was berated by his constituency. ‘Yel- 
low-bellied” and “idiotic” were among the 
gentler epithets hurled at him for suggesting 
we might have learned something from a 
brutal decade of futile forcé. 

The one novel aspect of the whole situa- 
tion is that unnumbered Americans were 
killed or wounded over an episode that is 
common in international life—the seizure of 
an American ship in foreign waters. 

Ecuador, for instance, last March, seized a 
U.S. fishing vessel, looted it and beat up the 
crew members. Yet we did not bomb Quito. 
The Ecuadorians had never resisted our ef- 
forts to “help” them. We never invaded them, 
and they never drove us out and gave us 
the indelible picture of an American capital 
with the Stars and Stripes wrapped in plastic 
under his arm. 

The most depressing aspect to the non- 
celebrants is the realization that what the 
Ford administration learned from Vietnam 
can be summed up in three words: Do it 
again, 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Under an order previ- 
ously given the Chair, the Chair declares 
a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 37 min- 
utes p.m.) , the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
5 o'clock and 25 minutes p.m. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN (at the request of 
Mr. Rxuopes), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Derwinsxr (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopes), for June 2, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Corman, for today, after 5 p.m., on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 
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Mr. HeEcHier of West Virginia, for 
15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHULZE), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CLEVELAND, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bauman, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WHALEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OTTINGER) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. Wotrr, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzaez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drunan, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. James V. Stanton, for 60 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HAMILTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fraser, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. St GERMAIN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ftoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vicoriro, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kocs, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. For of Tennessee, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vani, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr, Mezyinsky, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. MinisH, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Stoxes, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr, ECKHARDT to include copy of sub- 
stitute introduced yesterday, notwith- 
standing the fact that it exceeds two 
pages of the Recorp and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $2,016. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan to revise and 
extend his remarks immediately preced- 
ing the vote on the conference report. 

Mr. Oserstar, to revise and extend his 
remarks immediately following amend- 
ment No. 20. 

Mr. HAGEDORN, his remarks prior to 
vote on amendment No. 107. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, his remarks prior 
to vote on conference report on 5899. 

Mr. ZaBLockt in three instances. 

Mr. James V. Stanton and to include 
extraneous matter notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $834. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHULZE), and to include 
extraneous matier:) 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. Sarasin in two instances. 

Mr. WHITEHURST, 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. Symms in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in four instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr, GILMAN. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. 

Mrs. Hout. 

Mr. HANSEN. 

Mr. MICHEL, 

Mr. McCrory. 

Mr. CoHEN in two instances. 
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Mr. Crane in two instances. 

Mr. FRENZEL in three instances. 

Mr. WaMPLER in two instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL. 

Mr. CONABLE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. Kasten in two instances. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OTTINGER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances. 

Mr. DELLUMs in seven instances. 

Mr. WIRTH in three instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr, McDownaxp of Georgia in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Corman in two instances. 

Mr, MINISH in five instances. 

Mr. Waxman in three instances. 

Mr. FrrHIAN in two instances. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. CARNEY. 

Mr. REEs in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. FRASER in two instances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Harris in two instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Stupps. 

Mr, Dent in two instances. 

Mr. BIAGGI. 

Mr. Dopp in two instances. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. 

Mr. Nrx in two instances. 

Mr. MIKVA. 

Mr, DINGELL in three instances, 

Mr. Drees in four instances. 

Mr. HANNAFORD. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. EARLY. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in 10 instances. 

Mr. Gaypos in five instances. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Brapemas in six instances. 

Mr. KOCH. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 217. An act to repeal the Act of May 
10, 1926 (44 Stat, 498), relating to the con- 
demnation of certain lands of the Pueblo 
Indians in the State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

5. 288. An act to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 so as 
to authorize the development of indoor rec- 
reation facilities in certain areas; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 522. An act to implement the Federal 
responsibility for the care and education of 
the Indian people by improving the services 
and facilities of Federal Indian health pro- 
grams and encouraging maximum participa- 
tion of Indians in such programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 557. An act to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
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States in trust for the pueblo of Laguna; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1123. An act to provide for a study of 
the Indian Nations Trail; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1767. An act to amend section 2004 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
in computing the six-year maximum active 
duty service of any member of the armed 
forces for purposes of qualifying for being 
detailed as a student to a law school, any 
period of time such member was a prisoner 
of war shall be disregarded; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 6755. An act to enable the United 
States to render assistance to, or in behalf 
of, certain migrants and refugees, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 246] 


Abdnor Cleveland 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Til. 
Daniels, NJ. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Ind. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fasceil 
Fenwick 
Fish 


Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 


Hinshaw 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hyde 

Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla, 
Karth 
Ketchum 
Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 


Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif, Frey 
Burlison, Mo. Fulton 
Burton, Phillip Fuqua 
Byron Gaydos 
Carney Goldwater 
Casey Gradison 
Chappell Hagedorn 
Chisholm Hanley 
Clancy Hannaford 
Clausen, Harkin 
Don H. Harrington 
Clawson, Del Harsha 
Clay Hawkins 


Ford, Tenn, 
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Richmond Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Tatcott 
Teague 
‘Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Waggonner 
Waish 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C, H. 
Wirth 
Wolf 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla, 
Young, Ga. 
Zeferettt 


Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 

Mink 
Molohan 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

O'Hara 
Patman, Tex. 
Patten, N.J. 
Pattison, N.Y, 


St Germain 
Santini 


Sarasin 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Nebr. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 202 
Members have answered to their names, 
not a quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o'clock and 5.minutes p.m.), pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Senate 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
42), 94th Congress, 1st session, the 
House adjourned until Monday, June 2, 
1975, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1098. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend section 602 
of the Agricultural Act of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

1099. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing), transmitting notice of the location, 
nature, and estimated ‘cost of various con- 
struction projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Air National Guard, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1100. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
an interim report on the activities of the 
Corporation during 1974; o the Committee 
on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

1101. A letter from the Executive Secretary 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, transmitting proposed regulations 
relating to the eligibility of part-time stu- 
dents and other administrative matters under 
the basic educational opportunity grant pro- 
gram, pursuant to section 431(d)(1) of the 
General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

1102. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to designate the Alpine Lakes 
Wilderness, Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie and 
Wenatchee National Forests, in the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1103. A letter from the Director, U.S. Water 
Resources Council, transmitting a report on 
the comprehensive basin study ofthe water 
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and related land resources of the Big Black 
River; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1104. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on the programing and ob- 
ligation of international narcotics control 
funds during the quarter ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 481 of the Foreign 
Assistance» Act of 1961 [22 U.S.C. 2291(b) 
(1) ]: to the. Committe on International 
Relations, 

1105. A letter from the President, Naticnal 
Safety Council, transmitting a report on the 
audit of the financial transactions of the 
Council for 1974, pursuant to section 3 of 
Public Law 88-594; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1106. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on NASA's plans 
to dispose of certain land at the Ames Re- 
search Center, Moffett Field, Calif., pursuant 
to section 207 of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958, as amended [42 U.S.C. 
2476a]; to the Committee om Science and 
Technology. 

1107. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Treasury to in- 
vest for cash management purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

1108. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting his 
review of the proposed rescission and defer- 
ral of budget authority and the supplemen- 
tary report revising & previously reported de- 
ferral contained im the message from the 
President dated May 8, 1975. H. Doc. No. 94- 
139), pursuant to subsections 1014(b) and 
(c) of Public Law 93-344 (H. Doc, No. 94- 
165); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1109. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the justification and role of the mili- 
tary commissary store in today’s military 
environment; jointly to the Committees on 
Government Operations, and Armed Services. 

1110. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on efforts by the Energy Research and 
Development Administration and the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission to control the 
radiation hazard from uranium mill tailings; 
jointly, to the Committee on Government 
Operations, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

1111. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the cost and schedule estimates for 
the Nation's first liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor demonstration powerplant; jointly, 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5358. A bill to 
amend the Federal Railroad Safety Act of 
1970 and the Hazardous Materials Trans- 
portation Act to authorize additional appro- 
priations, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 94-240). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. H.R, 508, A bill to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to au- 
thorize civilians employed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to administer oaths while 
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conducting official investigations (Rept. No. 
94-241). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union: 

Mr, CLAY: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 4415. A bill to amend the 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970 to 
provide for effective means to improve per- 
sonnel administration in State and local 
governments; to correct certain inequities 
in the law; and to extend coverage under the 
law to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands; with amendment (Rept. No. 94-242). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Howse on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HANLEY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 5774. A bill to amend 
section 1006- of title 39, United States Code, 
relating to the eligibility of U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice employees for transfer to other positions 
in the executive branch, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 94-243). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BERGLAND: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 1236 (Rept. No. 94- 
244). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. REUSS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 4485 (Rept. No. 94— 
246). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTED BILLS SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and re- 
ports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 

Mr, STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Committee. H.R. 6461. A bill to 
amend certain provisions of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide long-term financ- 
ing for the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment; referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations for a period ending not later than 
July 22, 1975 for consideration of such pro- 
visions of the bill as fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee under rule X, clause 
1(b), and ordered to be printed (Rept. No. 
94-245, Pt. I). 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO. (for himself, and 
Mr. Hays of Ohio): 

H.R. 7405. A bill to amend section 3620 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to certain 
disbursements to be made by banks, savings 
banks, savings and Joan associations, and 
credit unions; to the Committee on Banking, 
Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ARCHER’. (for himself, Mr. 
BAUMAN, Mr. BEARD of Tennessee, 
Mr. BURLESON of Texas, Mr. COCH- 
RAN, Mr. CONLAN, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
LUJAN, Mr. MARTIN of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Moormeap of California, Mr. 
Rovusse.or, Mr, Treen, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, and Mr, WINN): 

H.R. 7406. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 for the purpose of transferring 
the food stamp program to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, for the 
purpose of excluding certain households from 
eligibility for food stamps if a member of 
such a household is on ‘strike, and for the 
purpose of excluding certain individuals 
from eligibility for food stamps if such in- 
dividual receives at least one-half of his in- 
come from a member of another household 
which is ineligible for food stamps; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BAUMAN: 

THR. 7407. A bill to repeal certain provi- 

sions of the act entitled “An Act to provide 
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for the establishment of the Assateague Is- 
land National Seashore in the States of 
Maryland and Virginia, and to provide for a 
comprehensive study of the National Sea- 
shore and its environs prior to any recom- 
mendations for designation of parts of the 
seashore for wilderness, and for other pur- 
poses;” to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr, PATTISON of New York, 
Mr. Wotrr, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. ZEFER- 
ETTI, Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas, 
Mr. Appasso, Mr. YaTron, Mr. La- 
Face, Mrs. BURKE of California, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Lent, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. 
ST GERMAIN, Mr. ICHORD, Mr. MiL- 
FORD, Mr, HANNAFORD, Mr. DOMINICK 
V. DANIELS, Mr. DENT, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. PEYSER, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON 
of California, and Mr. Davis): 

H.R. 7408. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide penalties for 
certain persons who employ, or who refer for 
employment, aliens who are in the United 
States illegally, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr, BROOMFIELD, 
Mrs. Hout, Mr. McKinney, Mr. DIN- 
GELL; Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. Sarasin, Mr. 
Long of Maryland, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. DELANEY, Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Ilinois, Mr. Forn of Michigan, Mr. 
JENRETTE, Mr. GILMAN, and Mr. VAN- 
DER JAGT) : 

H.R. 7409. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide penalties for 
certain persons who employ, or who refer 
for employment, aliens who are in the United 
States legally, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWEN (for himself and Mr. 
WHITTEN): 

HLR. 7410. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the continua- 
tion of family farms, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE (for himself 
and Mr. Ross): 

H.R. 7411, A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide for an improved method of selec- 
tion of the State planning agency, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7412. A bill to suspend for a 3-year 
period the duty on oil skimming devices; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

FLR. 7413. A bill to establish a utility serv- 
ices stamp program to assist low-income and 
fixed income households to meet the rising 
cost of utilities; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mrs. 
Burke of California, Mr. HUGHES, 
and Mr. KELLY): 

H.R. 7414. A bill to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to require the compila- 
tion of current data on total population be- 
tween censtises and to require the use of 
such current data in the administration of 
Federal laws in which population is a factor; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mr. 
Barats, Mr. BEARD of Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Burke of California, Mr. Davis 
of South Carolina, Mr. FASCELL, and 
Mr. Mourpuy of New York: 

H.R. 7415. A bill to provide for continual 
application of current basic pay scales to 
Federal civil service annuities; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself and 
Mr. Brown of Michigan) : 

H.R. 7416. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
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dividual may qualify for disability insur- 
ance benefits and the disability freeze if he 
has 40 quarters of coverage, regardless of 
when such quarters were earned; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7417. A bill to amend the Trade Act of 
1974 in order to provide for Federal reim- 
bursement to States for unemployment in- 
surance benefits paid to workers who are 
eligible for adjustment assistance benefits 
under such act, and to repeal the provisions 
of law which reduce certain tax credits for 
employers in any State which does not enter 
into, or fulfill its commitments under, a 
Federal-State agreement regarding the ad- 
ministration of worker adjustment assist- 
ance benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND (for himself, Mr. 
WricHt, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, 
Mr. BoLAND, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. COHEN, Mr. COLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. Davis, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Frey, Mr. Grarmo, Mr. Graptson, Mr, 
Heinz, Mr. Hicks, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. 
ICHORD, Mr. MCCORMACK, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. Myers of Indiana, Mr. O'HARA, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. ROBINSON, and Mr. 
SEBELIUS) : 

H.R, 7418. A bill to amend title II of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to pro- 
vide for State certification; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. COCHRAN (for himself, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr, Breaux, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr, CEDERBERG, Mr. CoL- 
Lins of Texas, Mr. ROBERT W. DAN- 
IEL, Jr., Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. 
FITHIAN, Mr. GINN, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. Hansen, Mr. HuncGatr, Mr. 
Hastines, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
Lotr, Mr. MOCOLLISTER, Mr. McDon- 
ALD of Georgia, Mr. MILFORD, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. Moore, Mrs. PET- 
TIS, Mr. PREYER, and Mr. QUIE) : 

H.R. 7419. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
to define the term “navigable waters” as it 
applies to Corps of Engineers responsibility 
and authority to regulate the discharge of 
dredged or fill material; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. COCHRAN (for himself, Mrs. 
SMITH of Nebraska, Mr. SHRIVER, 
Mr. TREEN, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. 
WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 7420. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
to define the term “navigable waters” as it 
applies to Corps of Engineers responsibility 
and authority to regulate the discharge of 
dredged or fill material; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself and Mr. 
BARRETT) : 

H.R. 7421. A bill to create a national sys- 
tem of health security; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY (for himself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. Braccr, Mr. BINGHAM, Ms. Cuis- 
HOLM, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HANLEY, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. Kocu, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. MUR- 
PHY Of New York, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
ScuHEver, Mr. Sorarz, and Mr. 
ZEPERETTI) : 

HR. 7422. A bill to authorize emergency 
loan guarantees to units of Government; to 
the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

By Mr. DIGGS (for himself and Mr. 
CEDERBERG) : 

H.R. 7423. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to designate the home 
of a State legislator for income tax purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr, RICHMOND, and Mr. 
SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 7424. A bill to repeal the Military 
Selective Service Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 7425. A bill to provide that the.U.S. 
Canel Zone shall be represented by a Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 7426. A bill to provide that compensi- 
tion be allowed under chapter 81 of title 
5, United States Code, for certain work in- 
juries which occurred before September 7, 
1974; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. GILMAN 
and Mr. EMERY) : 

H.R. 7427. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to require the Postal Service 
to consult with agencies of State and local 
governments with respect to the construction 
of certain Postal Service facilities, to estab- 
lish hearing procedures with respect to pro- 
posals for such construction, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. OTTINGER, and Mr. 
RICHMOND) > 

H.R. 7428. A bill to amend the Internal 
Reyenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
to amortize over a 60-month period, solar 
heating and cooling equipment which is 
placed in service for nonresidential struc- 
tures, or in lieu of such amortization, to 
take an investment tax credit for such 
equipment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 7429. A bill to amend title XX of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no State 
shall be required to apply a means test, or 
limits benefits on the basis of federally pre- 
scribed income levels, in determining the 
individuals for whom education, transporta- 
tion, recreation, socialization, or associated 
services may be provided thereunder, if such 
services are provided in a manner consistent 
with certain specified State programs; to 
the Committee-on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HANNAFORD (for him- 
self, Mr. Aspnor, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. CARTER, Mr. DUNCAN 
of Tennessee, Mr. ENGLIsH, Mr. 
Gayrpos, Mr, HUBBARD, Mr. JENRETTE, 
Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mr, MOLLOHAN, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. Nowak, Mr. PaT- 
MAN, Mr. Perper, Mr. RANGEL, Mr- 
RICHMOND, Mr, RIEGLE, Mr, SARBANES, 
Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
and Mr. Won Pat): 

H.R. 7430. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to require the con- 
tinued application of the nursing salary cost 
differential which is presently allowed in de- 
termining the reasonable cost of inpatient 
nursing care for purposes of reimbursement 
to providers under the medicare program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNAFORD (for himself, Mr. 
Burcener, Mr, CHAPPELL, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. McCormack, Ms. 
Aszusc, Mrs. BURKE of California, Mr. 
Anprews of North Dakota, Mr, JOEN 
L. Burton, Mr. EARLY, Mr. RUNNELS, 
Mr. Sisk, and Mr, YATES); 

H.R. 7431, A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to require the con- 
tinued application of the nursing salary cost 
differential which is presently allowed in de- 
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termining the reasonable cost of inpatient 
nursing care for purposes of reimbursement 
to providers under the medicare program; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARKIN: 

H.R, 7432. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to carry out certain dredging 
and related activities on the Missouri River 
Oxbow Lakes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Ms. ABZUG,- Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr, Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. Pattison of New York, 
and Mr. WAXMAN) : 

H.R. 7433, A bill to provide for accelerated 
research and development in the care and 
treatment of autistic children, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. GUDE, and Mr. PATTERSON of Cal- 
ifornia): 

H.R. 7434. A bill to insure that recipients 
of veterans’ pension and compensation will 
not have the amount of such pension or 
compensation reduced, or entitlement there- 
to discontinued, because of increases in 
monthly social security benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 7435. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a basic 
$5,000 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWE: 

ELR. 7436. A bill to authorize the Energy 
Research and Development Administration 
to enter into a cooperative agreement with 
the State of Utah to remove and dispose of 
uranium mill tailings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama (for him- 
self, Mr. Roz, and Mr. BEOOMFIELD) : 

H.R. 7437. A bill to authorize a local public 
works capital development and investment 
program; uo the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. KINDNESS (for himself, Mr. 
DEVINE, Mr. Baras, Mr. KETCHUM, 
and Mr. MCDONALD of Georgia) : 

H.R, 7438. A bill to replace the program 
established under the Food Stamp Act of 
1964 with a 5-year federally financed program 
established by the States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 7439. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to improve the survey and certifica- 
tion process, ratesetting and fiscal cudit 
methods, and general regulation of nursing 
homes and intermediate care facilities under 
the medicaid program, and to provide for 
r edical, psychological, and social assessment 
of long-term care patients under both the 
medicare and medicaid programs; jointly 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LITTON (for himself, Mr. CARR, 
Mr. DERWINSEI, Mr. Downey of New 
York, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. Frruzan, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. KASTENMETER, Mr. NEAL, 
and Mr. STEELMAN) : 

E.R. 7440. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the continuation 
of family farms, and to provide that farm- 
land, woodland, or open land which com- 
prises part of an estate may be valued, for 
estate tax purposes, as such rather than at 
its fair market value, and to provide that 
real property which is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places may be valued, 
for estate tax purposes, at Its value for its 
existing use, and to provide for the revoca- 
tion of such lower eyaluation and recapture 
of unpaid taxes with interest In appropriate 
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circumstances; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for himself, 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
Ginn, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Jounsow of California, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. Rost, Mr. Lotr, Mr. Sisk, Mr, 
Bexcitanp, Mr. Younes of Texas, Mr. 
McKay, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. McFatt, Mr. 
THORNTON, Mrs. Luoyp of Tennessee, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
ENGLISH, and Mr. ALEXANDER) : 

ELR. 7441. A bill to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution. Control Act relating to per- 
mits for the discharge of dredged and fill 
material, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr, MEZVINSEY: 

H.R. 7442. A bill to amend the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act for the purpose of requiring 
the inspections made under such act be made 
by Federal employees, and for the purpose 
of strengthening the criminal penalties im- 
posed by such act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILFORD: 

H.R. 7443. A bill to direct the Administra- 
tor of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration to implement and operate on 
a test basis an imminent disaster warning 
system, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 7444. A bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr. BADIL- 
Lo, Mr. Bearn of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. McC.oskey, Mr, Orrin- 
GER, Mr. RICHMOND, and Mr. STARE) : 

H.R. 7445. A bill to provide Federal pro- 
grams of educational, employment, and oth- 
er assistance to areas with heavy concentra- 
tions of foreign-born persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY (for himself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mrs. BURKE of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mrs. Corlıns of Illinois, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. FORD of 
‘Tennessee, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. MINETTA, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Murruy of Illinois, Mr. OTTIN- 
GER, Mr, Patrison of New York, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SOLABRZ, 
Mr. Stark, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STUDDS, 
and Mr. Younc of Georgia): 

H.R. 7446. A bill to improve public under- 
standing of the role of financial institutions 
in home and commercial real property financ- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. 

By Mr. MOORE (for himself, Mr. 
HAGEDORN, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. COLLINS 
of Texas, Mr. Hicxs, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. Lotr, Mr. RISENHOOVER, 
Mr. Treen, and Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H.R, 7447. A bill to amend titles XVIII, 
XIX, and V of the Social Security Act to 
eliminate altogether any. requirement that 
an institution haye in effect a utilization 
review plan in order to qualify for partici- 
pation in the medicare, medicaid, or ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services program; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania 
(for himself, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Mrcxva, Mr. 
Minera, Mr. Mrrcnet. of Maryland, 
Mr. Morrett, Mr. Mureny of New 
York, Mr. Murray of Illinois, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr, Orrincer, Mr. Pattison 
of New York, Mr, Preyer, Mr. PRICE, 
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Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Roprso, Mr, 
Roonsy, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. Sovarz, Mr. STARE, 
Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. Tsoncas, and 
Mr. ZEFERETTI) ` 

H.R. 7448. A bill to coordinate State and 
local government budget-related actions 
with Federal Government efforts to stimu- 
late economic recovery by establishing a sys- 
tem of emergency support grants to State 
and local governments; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylyania 
(for himself, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Ms, ABZUG, Mr. Appapso, Mr. BALDUS, 
Mr: Brarp of Rhode Island, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mrs. BURKE of 
California, Mrs. Cottins of Illinois, 
Mr. CoNYERS, Mr. CORNELL, Mr, 
Dominick V. DANTELS, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. Ep- 
Warps of California, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
Horton, Mr, Hucurs, Mr. Kocn, and 
Mr, McHUGH); 

H.R. 7449, A bill to coordinate State and 
local government budget-related actions 
with Federal Government efforts to stimu- 
Yate economic recovery by establishing a sys- 
tem of emergency support grants to State 
and local governments: to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 7450. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. SARASTN, Mr: RIEGLE, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Perris, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Ms. ApzucG, and Mr. Tsoncas) : 

H.R. 7451. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit certain franked 
mailings by Members of the Congress and 
certain officers of the United States, other 
than mailings related to the closing of their 
official business, after such Members or offi- 
cers have left office; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NIX (for himself, Mr. Barats, 
Mr. Bearn of Rhode Island, Mr. FITH- 
IAN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Hawks, Mr. 
Hecuire of West Virginia, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. Orrincer, Mr, 
PaTMAN, Mr. PRICE, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
ROBINSON, Mr. Rog, Mr. ScHever, Mr, 
WHITEHURST, Mr. CHARLES H. WiL- 
SON Of California, Mr. WoLrFrF, and 
Mr. Won Par): 

H.R. 7452. A bill to provide a penalty for 
the robbery of any controlied substance from 
any pharmacy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 7453. A bill to create a national sys- 
tem of health security; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL (for himself and Mr. 
MINETA): 

H.R. 7454. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the disposal 
of surplus real property to States and their 
political subdivisions, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities for economic development pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 7455. A bill to establish between cer- 
tain business organizations and their sales 
representatives mutual responsibilities, obli- 
gations, and rights in connection with con- 
tract termination, commissions, and terri- 
torlal assignments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

TLR. 7456. A bill to Increase the produc- 

tion, transportation, conversion, and utiliza- 
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tion of coal as a source of energy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
Bos Witson) (by request) : 

H.R. 7457. A bill to eliminate or modify 
certain statutory reports to Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7458. A bill to amend section 2107 of 
title 10, United States Code, to remove the 
limitation on the number of cadets or mid- 
shipmen who may be appointed from the 
2-year Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
course; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7459. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to eliminate the requirement 
for quadrennial physical examinations for 
members of the Fleet Reserve and Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

H.R. 7460. A bill to amend chapter 39 of 
title 10, United States Code, to enable the 
President to authorize the involuntary or- 
der to active duty of Selected Reservists, for 
a limited period, whether or not a declara- 
tion of war or national emergency has been 
declared; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 7461. A bill to amend section 269(e) 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that a member of the Ready Reserve may 
not be transferred to the Standby Reserve 
under that subsection unless he has served 
on active duty (other than for training) for 
at least 91 days and has requested that 
transfer 180 days in advance; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr, Bearn of Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. BEvILL, Mr. Casey, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr, FRENZEL, Mr. HinsHaw, Mrs. 
Hott, Mr. Horron, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
IcHorp, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 


and Mr. Jones of Oklahoma) : 
H.R. 7462. A bill to incorporate United 


States Service Organizations, Inc; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself, Mr. La- 
Farce, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. Lent, Mrs. 
Lioyp of Tennessee, Mr. METCALFE, 
Mr. Mreva, Mr. MILFORD, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of New York, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
MURPHY of New York, Mr. NICHOLS, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTISON of New 
York, Mrs. Perris, Mr. RANDALL, Mr, 
ROBINSON, Mr, RUNNELS, and Mr. 
RUPPE) : 

H.R. 7463. A bill to incorporate United 
States Service Organizations, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PRICE (for himself, Mr. SIKES, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Tancorr, Mr. 
TREEN, Mr. WHITE, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. Bos WILSON, Mr, CHARLES H. 
Wuson of California, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
WETH, Mr. Wow Pat, Mr. WOLFF, 
and Mr. ZEFERETT!) : 

H.R. 7464. A bill to incorporate United 
Service Organizations, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAILSBACKE (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. RIEGLE, 
and Mr. TALCOTT) : 

H.R. 7465. A bill relating to the employ- 
ment and training of criminal offenders and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK (for himself, Mr. 
KASTENMETIER, Mr. WAXMAN, and Mr. 
JENRETTE) : 

E.R. 7466. A bill to regulate lobbying and 
related activities; jointly to the Committees 
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on the Judiciary and Standards of Official 
Conduct. 
By Mr. RISENHOOVER: 

H.R. 7467. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
define the term “navigable waters” as it ap- 
plies to Corps of Engineers responsibility 
and authority to regulate the discharge of 
dredged or fill material; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. RUSSO: 

H.R. 7468. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation for disabled veterans and 
to increase the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7469. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disa- 
bility compensation for disabled veterans, 
and the rates of dependency and indemnity 
compensation for their survivors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7470. A bill to amend section 1661 of 
title 38 of the United States Code in order 
to entitle veterans to 244 months of educa- 
tional assistance for each month of service 
on active duty and to extend the maximum 
entitlement to such assistance to 45 months; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7471. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to establish the per annum full- 
pay scale for certain personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; to make a career in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery more 
attractive, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7472. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician's pre- 
scription or certification and approved by 4 
Formulary Committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insur- 
ance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7473. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $4,000 the 
amount of outside earnings permitted each 
year without deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. AUCOIN, 
Mr. BARRETT, Mr. Bearp of Rhode 
Island, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mrs. Boccs, 
Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. CONLAN, 
Mr. Derrick, Mr Evans of Indiana, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. GRADISON, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HANLEy, Mr. HAN- 
NAFORD, Mr. Hayes of Indiana, Mr. 
Hussard, Mr. Hype, Mr. KELLY, Mr. 
LaPatce, and Mr. MICHEL) (by 
request) : 

H.R, 7474. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act in order ‘to improve the 
efficiency and flexibility of the financial sys- 
tem of the United States by permitting Fed- 
eral credit unions to operate more efficiently 
and to better serve the family financial needs 
of their members; by reorganizing the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration; by 
establishing a Central Liquidity Facility for 
Federal and State credit unions; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN (for himself, Mr. 
MIntsH, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. PATTERSON of California, 
Mr. REES, Mr. SCHULZE, Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN, Mr. STEPHENS, and Mr. Tson- 
Gas) (by request): 

H.R. 7475. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act in order to improve the 
efficiency and flexibility of the financial sys- 
tem of the United States by permitting Fed- 
eral credit unions to operate more efficiently 
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and to better serve the family financial needs 

of their members; by reorganizing the Na- 

tional Credit Union Administration; by es- 

tablishing a central liquidity facility for 

Federal and State credit unions; and for 

other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Currency and Housing. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself, Mr. 

Brown of California, Mr. Conyers, 

Mr. MrrcHetn of Maryland, Mr. 

Srupps, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Ms. ABZUG, 

Mr. Stark, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. SEI- 

BERLING, Mr. Younc of Georgia, Mr. 

Fraser, Mr. Moakuey, Mr. BADILŁO, 

Mr. Weaver, and Mr. HARRINGTON) : 

H.R. 7476. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1976, and the 
period beginning July 1, 1976, and ending 
September 30, 1976, for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, and 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength for each active 
duty component and of the Selected Reserve 
of each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces and of civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense, and to authorize the 
military training student loads, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself and 
Mr. SEISERLING) : 

H.R. 7477. A bill to establish an Office of 
Food Administration for a temporary period 
in order to develop coordinated national 
policies on domestic and foreign food as- 
sistance programs; jointly to the Committees 
on Agriculture, and International Relations. 

By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.R. 7478. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax credit for tuition expenses of the tax- 
payer or the taxpayer’s spouse or dependent 
at an institution of higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

ELR. 7479. A bill to eliminate annual active 
duty training requirements for persons in- 
ducted in an armed force prior to July 1, 
1973; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. DEVINE) : 

H.R. 7480. A bill to extend appropriations 
authorizations for emergency medical serv- 
ices systems, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JAMES V. STANTON: 

H.R. 7481. A bill to establish a Federal 
Corporate Chartering Commission for the 
granting of Federal charters to certain large 
corporations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STARK (for himself, Mr. Au- 
Corn, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr, ADDABRO, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. 
Kemp, Mrs. Burke of California, Mr. 
CaRNEY, Mr. CONLAN, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Gay- 
pos, Mr. Grarmo, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. Hype, Mr. Harris, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, Mrs. Keys, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
Mrkva, and Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia): 

H.R. 7482. A bill to govern the disclosure 
of certain financial information by financial 
institutions to governmental agencies, to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of citizens of 
the United States, and to prevent unwar- 
ranted invasions of privacy by prescribing 
procedures and standards governing disclo- 
sure of such information, and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. 

By Mr. STARE (for himself, Mr. Jones 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Oney, Mr. PREYER, 
Mr.. RICHMOND, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. 
STEELMAN, Mr. BSEIMBERLING, Mr, 
SCHEVER, Mr. Stupps, Mr. CHARLES 
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Witson of Texas, Mr, Weaver, and 
Mr. Ford of Michigan) : 

HLR. 7483. A bill to govern the disclosure 
of certain financial information by financial 
institutions to governmental agencies, to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of citizens of 
the United States, and to preyent unwar- 
ranted invasions of privacy by prescribing 
procedures and standards governing disclo- 
sure of such information, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. 

By Mr, STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr, OBERSTAR, 
Mr, Jerrorps, Mr, PRESSLER, Mr. SE- 
BELIUS, Mrs. Keys, Mr. WETH, Mr. 
McEwen and Mr. PATTISON of New 
York): 

H.R. 7484, A bill to provide for the duty- 
free entry of binder twine and baler twine 
made of manmade fibers; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STOKES (for himself, Ms. AB- 
zuc, Mr. Bearn of Rhode Island, Mrs. 
BURKE of California, Mrs, CHISHOLM, 
Mr. CLAY, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. Faunrroy, Mr, Forp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Hawkins, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MoaKLey, 
Mr, RANGEL, Mr. RICHMOND, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SOLARZ, Mr, CHARLES 
H. WusoN of California, and Mr. 
Youne of Georgia): 

H.R. 7485. A bill to establish a program 
providing financial assistance to low- and 
moderate-income households with regard to 
utility costs incurred by such households; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STRATTON (for himself and 
Mr. O'BRIEN) : 

H.R. 7486. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, relating to the ap- 
pointment, promotion, separation, and re- 
tirement of members of the armed forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. STUDDS: 

H.R. 7487, A bill to improve the reliability, 
safety, and energy efficiency of transporta- 
tion and to reduce unemployment by pro- 
viding funds for work in repairing, rehabili- 
tating, and improving essential railroad road- 
beds and facilities; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VIGORITO (for himself, Mr. 
BERGLAND, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. D’Amours, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
FITHIAN, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. JENRETTE, 
Mr. Peyser, Mr. RicHmonp, Mr. Rose, 
and Mr. WEAVER) : 

H.R. 7488. A bill to encourage the direct 
marketing of agricultural commodities from 
farmers to consumers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALSH (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. Zererertr, and Mr, 
HASTINGS) : 

H.R. 7489. A bill to permit signs and notices 
for motorists to get information about travel- 
oriented services and facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 7490. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965, as amended; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MICHEL 


(for himself, Mr, 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. BADILLO, 


Mr. Barauts, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
BREAUX, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
CARTER, Mr, CEDERBERG, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee, Mr, 
Epoar, Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. Guyer, Mr. HAGEDORN, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr, Hunaarr, Mr, KELLY, 
and Mr, KINDNESS) ; 
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H.R. 7491. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974 for the purpose of assuring that a cer- 
taln percentage of the funds allocated under 
section 106 of such act is distributed to units 
of general local government, other than 
metropolitan cities and urban counties, and 
to States for use in metropolitan areas; to 
the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr, La- 
Face, Mr. Latra, Mr. Leviras, Mr. 
Lott, Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. MITCHELL of 
New York, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
PATMAN, Mr. QUIE, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. RoE, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. Wac- 
GONNER, and Mr. Moore): 

H.R. 7492. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974 for the purpose of assuring that a cer- 
tain percentage of the funds allocated under 
section 106 of such act is distributed to units 
of general local government, other than 
metropolitan cities and urban counties, and 
to States for use in metropolitan areas; to the 
Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

By Mr. BAFALIS (for himself, Mr. 
DEVINE, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HAGEDORN, 
Mr. HarsHa, Mr. JOHNSON of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. Mc- 
Donato of Georgia, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. SNYDER, 
and Mr. WINN): 

HJ. Res. 471. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that appropriations 
made by the United States shall not exceed 
its revenues, except In time of war or na- 
tional emergency; and to provide for the sys- 
tematic paying back of the national debt; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Ms. ApzuG, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. En- 
GAR, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. PATTISON of New York, 
and Mr. WAXMAN) : 

H.J. Res, 472. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last week in 
June of each year as National Autistic Chil- 
dren's Week; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.J. Res. 473. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Ms. Apzuc, Mr, Bapituo, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. Brop- 
HEAD, Mr. CaRNEY, Mrs, CHISHOLM, 
Mr. COBEN, Mrs, CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Dominick V. 
DANIELS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, 
Mr. Downey of New York, Mr, DUN- 
CAN of Tennessee, Mr. Encar, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, and Mr, 
FASCELL) : 

H.J. Res. 474. Joint resolution to provide 
that it be the sense of Congress that a White 
House Conference on Long-Term Care be 
called by the President of the United States 
in 1976, to be planned and conducted by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Frorro, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nesee, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr, Hecuter of West 
Virginia, Mr. Hetsrosxr, Mr. HICKS, 
Mr. Howarp, Mrs, Luoyp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. 
Macurires, Mr. Mazzonur, Mr. Murpry 
of New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. Orrrncer, 
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Mr, Patrerson of California, Mr. 
RANDALL, and Mr, REES): 

H.J. Res. 475. Joint resolution to provide 
that it be the sense of Congress that a White 
House Conference on Long-Term Care be 
called by the President of the United States 
in 1976, to be planned and conducted by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr, RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr, Ropino, Mr, ROE, 
Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Sonarz, Mr. STARK, Mr, UDALL, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAvEeR, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTY) : 

H.J. Res. 476, Joint resolution to provide 
that it be the sense of Congress that a White 
House Conference on Long-Term Care be 
called by the President of the United States 
in 1976, to be planned and conducted by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
FıNpLEY, and Mr. Fraser): 

H. Con. Res, 291. Concurrent resolution to 
congratulate Jean Monnet for his efforts dur- 
ing the past quarter century in furtherance 
of European unity; to the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations. 

By Mr. DOWNING of Virginia (for 
himself, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. HAR- 
nis, Mr. Encar, Mr. WINN, Mr. Wax- 
MAN, Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
McCiosKey, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. BUCH- 
ANAN, and Mr. FLOWERS) : 

H. Res. 498. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the circumstances surrounding the 
death of John F. Kennedy; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H. Res. 499. Resolution concerning the 
safety and freedom of Valentyn Moroz, 
Ukrainian historian; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H. Res. 500. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to establish 
the Committee on Internal Security, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 501. Resolution establishing a se- 
lect committee to study the problem of U.S. 
servicemen missing in action in Southeast 
Asia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SYMMS: 

H. Res. 502. Resolution to review, evaluate 
and further amend the Wagner-Peyser Act; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

147. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Connecticut, rel- 
ative to South Vietnamese refugees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

148. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to the use 
of ad valorem taxes as a source of revenue for 
waste water treatment facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

149, Also, memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Texas, relative to 
the importation of beef and beef products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

HR. 7483. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Amelia Bonsukan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R., 7494. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Santaniello; to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. McDADE: 
TLR. 7495. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Wilkinson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

132. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Michael 
E. Kubista, Owatonna, Minn., relative to 
unclaimed Federal grants; to the Committee 
on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

183. Also, petition of the chamber of com- 
merce, Saipan, Mariana Islands, Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, relative to a 
decision in the Saipan/Tokyo air route case; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

184. Also, petition of the county legisla- 
ture, Suffolk County, N.Y., relative to the 
disposal of dredge material in Long Island 

; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

135. Also, petition of the board of super- 
visors, Los Angeles County, Calif., relative 
to exemption from taxes of the first $7,500 
of income received by a retired person over 
age 65; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, proposed 
amendments were submitted as follows: 
HR. 49 

By Mr. DINGELL: 
On page 7, after line 15, add the fellowing 
new section: 
“NATIONAL STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 
SPECIAL FUND 


“Sec. 4(a) There is established on the 
books of the Treasury a new account to be 
designated as the National Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve Special Fund (hereinafter In 
this section referred to as the ‘Special Fund’). 

“(b) Except during any period in which 
there fs an excess balance in the Special 
Fund, there shall be credited to such Special 
Fund— 

“(1) proceeds realized under this Act from 
the disposition of the United States share of 
crude oil and natural gas produced from the 
national petrolenm reserves in the contigu- 
ous forty-elght States established pursuant 
to this Act; and 

“(2) the net proceeds, if any, realized 
from sales or exchanges within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of crude oil or refined 
petroleum products accruing to the benefit 
of any component of the Department of the 
Interior as a result of any such sales or 
exchanges. 

“(c) The Special Fund shall be available 
in such amounts as may be specified in ap- 
propriations Acts for the purchase of crude 
oil, refined. petroleum products and residual 
fuel of] for storage in such national strategic 
petroleum reserve as may be authorized by 
law. 
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“(d) For purposes of subsection (b), there 
is an excess balance In the Special Fund if 
the balance in the Special Fund exceeds the 
sum of the products of 

“(1) the prevailing world market prices for 
crude oil, refined petroleum products, and 
residual fuel ofl multiplied by 

“«{2) the respective volumes of such crude 
oil, refined petroleum products, and residual 
fuel oil as may authorized by law to be 
stored in a national strategic petroleum 
reserve less the respective volumes of such 
crude oil, refined petroleum products, and 
residual fuel oll actually stored in a national 
strategic petroleum reserve.” 

By Mr. FRASER: 

On page 7, after line 15, add the following 
new section: 

“NATIONAL STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 

SPECIAL FUND 


“Sec. 4(a) There is established on the 
books of the Treasury a new account to be 
designated as the National Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve Special Fund (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘Special Fund’). 

“(b) Except during any period in which 
there is an excess balance in the Special 
Fund, there shall be credited to such Spe- 
cial Fornd— 

“{1) proceeds realized under this Act from 
the disposition of the United States share 
of crude oll and natural gas produced from 
the national petroleum reserves in the con- 
tiguous forty-eight states established pur- 
suant to this Act; and 

“(2) the net proceeds, if any, realized from 
sales or exchanges within the Department of 
the Interior of crude oil or refined petroleum 
products accruing to the benefit of any com- 
ponent of the Department of the Interior 
as a result of any such sales or exchanges. 

“(c) The Special Fund shall be available in 
such amounts as may be specified in appro- 
priations Acts for the purchase of crude oil, 
refined petroleum products and residual fuel 
oil for storage In such national strategic pe- 
troleum reserve as may be authorized by law. 

“(d) For purposes of subsection (b), there 
is an excess balance in the Special Fund if 
the balance in the Special Fund exceeds the 
sum of the products of 

“(1) the prevailing world market prices 
for crude oil, refined petroleum products, and 
residual fuel ofl multiplied by 

“(2) the respective volumes of such crude 
oil, refined petroleum products, and residual 
fuel off as may be authorized by law to be 
stored in a national strategic petroleum re- 
serve less the respective volumes of such 
crude oil, refined petroleum products, and 
residual fuel oll actually stered ina national 
strategic petroleum reserve.” 

HR. 5919 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

On page 7, line 1, strike “all”. 

On page 7, line 1, after “proceeds” insert: 
“, In excess of the amount credited to the 
National Strategic Petroleum Reserve Spe- 
cial Fund,”. 

On page 7, line 5, after “any,” insert: “in 
excess of the amount credited to the Na- 
tional Strategic Petroleum Reserve Special 
Pund,”. 

On page 10, after line 4, add the following 
new section: 

“NATIONAL STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 

SPECIAL FUND 

“Sec. 3(a) There is established on the 
books of the Treasury a new account to be 
designated as the National Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve Special Fund (hereinafter 
im this section referred to as the ‘Special 
Fund’). 

“(b) Except during any period in which 
there is an excess balance fm the Special 
Fund, there shall be credited to such Special 
Fund— 
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“{1) proceeds realized under this Act from 
the dispcsition of the United States share 
of petroleum or refined products, oil and gas 

, including royalty products; and 

“(2) the net proceeds, if any, realized from 
sales or exchanges within the Department of 
Defense of petroleum or refined petroleum 
products accruing to the benefit of amy com- 
ponent of that Department as a result of 
amy such sales or ex š 

“{c) The Special Fund shall be availabie 
in such amounts as may be specified in an- 
nual congressional appropriations acts for 
the purchase of crude oll, refined petroleum 
products and residual fuel off for storage in 
such national strategic petroleum reserve as 
may be authorized by law. 

“(d) For purposes of subsection (b), there 
is an excess balance in the Special Fund if 
the balance in the Special Fund exceeds the 
sum of the products of 

“(1) the prevailing world market prices for 
crude oil, refined petroleum products and re- 
sical fuel oil multiplied by 

“(2) the respective volumes of such crude 
on, refined petroleum products and residual 
fuel oil as may be authorized by taw to be 
stored in a national strategic petroleum re- 
serve less the respective volumes of such 
crude oil, refined petroleum products and 
residual fuel oil actually stored in a national 
strategic petroleum reserve.” 

By Mr. FRASER: 

On page 7, line 1, strike “all”. 

On page 7, Tine 1, after “proceeds” insert: 
“, In excess of the amount credited to the 
National Strategic Petroleum Reserve Spe- 
cial Fund,”, 

On page 7, Une 5, after “any,” insert: “in 
excess of the amount credited to the National 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve Special Fund,"’. 

On page 10, after line 4, add the follow- 
ing new section: 

“NATIONAL STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 

SPECIAL FUND 


“Sec. 3(a) There is established on the 
books of the Treasury a new account to be 
designated as the National Strategic Petro- 
ieum Reserve Special Fund (heremafter in 
this section referred to as the “Special 
Fund’). 

“(b) Except during any period in which 
there is an excess balance In the Special 
Fund, there shall be credited to such Spe- 
cial Fund— 

“(1) proceeds realized under this Act from 
the disposition of the United States share 
of petroleum or refined products, ofl and gas 
products, including royalty products; and 

“(2) the net proceeds, if any, realized from 
sales or exchanges within the Department of 
Defense of petroleum or refined petroleum 
products accruing to the benefit of any cam- 
ponent of that Department as a result of any 
such sales or exchanges. 

“(c) The Special Fund shall be available 
in such amounts as may be specified in an- 
nual congressional appropriations acts for 
the purchase of crude oil, refined petroleum 
products and residual fuel oil for storage in 
such national strategic petroleum reserve 
as may be authorized by law. 

“(d) For purposes of subsection (b}, there 
is an excess balance in the Special Fund if 
the balance in the Special Fund exceeds the 
sum of the products of 

“(1) the prevailing world market prices for 
erude oil, refined petroleum products and 
residual fuel ofl multiplied by 

“(2) the respective volumes of such crude 
oll, refined petroleum products and residual 
fuel of] as may be authorized by law to be 
stored In a national strategic petroleum re- 
serve less the respective volumes of such 
erude ofl, refined petroleum products and 
residual fuel ofl actually stored in a national 
strategic petroleum reserve.” 
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SENATE—Thursday, May 22, 1975 


The Senate met at 10 am. and was 
called to order by Hon. Gary W. HART, a 
Senator from the State of Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The Reverend Seth R. Brooks, D.D., 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washngton, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou in whom we live, move and 
have our being and of whom we have 
been told that Thou art not far from any 
one of us. We pause to turn our hearts 
toward Thee. 

Unto Thee we give thanks for the gift 
of life. As we face its wonder, mystery, 
and surprises we would face with high 
resolye our responsibilities and duties. 

We thank Thee for this great country 
of which we call ourselves a part. We 
remember Founding Fathers. We are 
aware of ideals from the very beginning. 
We remember those who have laid down 
their lives for our country and would 
ever hold their sacrifice as a sacred offer- 
ing upon the altar of our Nation. 

We ask Thy blessing to be upon the 
President of the United States and all 
others who are in places of authority 
that they may so rule in Thy fear and 
love that we Thy people may lead quiet 
and peaceable lives. 

We ask that Thou wilt bless the Mem- 
bers of this historic body which meets 
within these hallowed Halls. Wilt Thou 
be unto them.a light in darkness, courage 
in times of dread, guidance in moments 
of uncertainty, and the Eternal Spirit of 
life and power. Bless the work of this 
body and make its Members know that 
the people of this Nation lock to them 
for leadership and. tender care of the 
commonweal. 

Be Thou our refuge and strength, our 
help in times of trouble. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1975. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon, Gary W. 
Hart, a Senator from the State of Colorado, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

James O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. GARY W. HART thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
FILE REPORTS UNTIL 5 P.M. TO- 
DAY AND ON THURSDAY, MAY 29, 
1975 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to file reports until 5 p.m. 
today and between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. on 
Thursday, May 29, 1975. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
ITEMS ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendars Nos. 
146 and 147. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPORTIONMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 952) to provide States unable to 
meet the matching requirements for 
Federal-aid highway funds with moneys 
to cover Federal Highway Administra- 
tion apportionments, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Works with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 
That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Federal share of any project ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Transportation 
under section 106(a), and of any project for 
which the United States becomes obligated 
to pay under section 117, of title 23, United 
States Code, during the period beginning 
February 12, 1975, and ending September 30, 
1975 (both dates inclusive), shall be such 
percentage of the construction cost as the 
State highway department requests, up to 
and including 100 per centum. 

Sec. 2. The total amount of such increases 
in the Federal share as are made pursuant to 
the first section of this Act for any State 
shall be repaid to the United States by such 
State before January 1, 1977. Such repay- 
ments shall be deposited in the Highway 
Trust Fund. No project shall be approved 
under section 106 or section 117 of title 23, 
United States Code, for any project in any 
State which has failed to make its repay- 
ment in accordance with this section until 
such repayment has been made. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any money apportioned under 
section 104(b) of title 23, United States Code, 
for any one Federal-aid highway system in 


a State (other than the Interstate System) 
may be used during the period beginning 
February 12, 1975, and ending September 30, 
1975 (both dates inclusive), for any project 
in that State on any Federal-aid highway 
system (other than the Interstate System). 
The Secretary shall deduct from moneys ap- 
portioned to a State under section 104(b) 
of title 23, United States Code, after the date 
of enactment of this section for a Federal- 
aid highway system on which money has 
been used under authority of the preceding 
sentence, an amount equal to the money so 
used, and the deducted amount shall be re- 
paid and credited to the last apportionment 
made for the system for which the money so 
used was originally apportioned. Each deduc- 
tion made under the preceding sentence shall 
be at least 50 per centum of the annual ap- 
portionment to which the deduction applies 
until full repayment has been made. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
need for the legislation under considera- 
tion, S. 952, was stimulated by the Presi- 
dent's release of $2 billion of impounded 
highway funds. This action took place 
on February 12. The President said at 
that time he intended these additional 
funds be utilized for quick-start highway 
projects that would provide employment 
and thus ease the effects of the recession. 

Prior to the release the Federal-aid 
highway program had been established 
at a level of $4.6 billion for fiscal year 
1975. Shortly after the release several 
States indicated that they may be unable 
to take advantage of the additional 
funds. The release had not been expected 
and States, therefore, had not provided 
State matching funds for an expanded 
Federal-aid program. 

Since that time, however, a number 
of States apparently have made internal 
fiscal arrangements that permit them 
to utilize additional Federal-aid funds. 
As of last week, more than half of the 
$2 billion released had been obligated 
by the States. 

A few States, however, apparently still 
do not have the resources to match ad- 
ditional Federal highway funds. This bill 
is intended to ease the problems of those 
States. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that this 
measure does not constitute a gift to 
the States nor is it a waiver of the 
matching requirement. While it provides 
that Federal-aid funds can pay 100 per- 
cent of a project cost the amount of this 
cost normally provided by the States 
must be repaid, in cash, to the Federal 
Government. This provision applies only 
to projects started between February 12 
and September 30 of this year. 

The second major provision of S. 952 
gives the States additional flexibility in 
the obligation of non-Interstate highway 
funds. It provides that apportionments 
can be shifted on a temporary basis 
among the primary, secondary, urban 
and urban extension categories. This 
will permit States to move ahead in those 
cases where they may have exhausted 
their apportionments in one category 
but have unused apportionments in other 
categories. 

Mr. President, this is a temporary 
measure intended only to facilitate the 
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utilization of released highway funds. In 
examining this situation the Committee 
on Public Works became aware of a more 
serious problem. This is the long-range 
ability of States to finance highway pro- 
grams in a period of inflation and declin- 
ing revenues. Later this year the commit- 
tee will develop a new general authori- 
zation. bill for the Federal-aid program. 
It is our intention at that time to thor- 
oughly examine all fiscal questions re- 
lating to the program, including the abil- 
ity of the States to participate. 

I further hope that a situation simi- 
lar to that which resulted in S. 952 will 
not recur. Passage of Senate Resolution 
69 on April 24 freed the remaining im- 
pounded funds. If we can establish real- 
istic program levels at the beginning of 
each fiscal year we can perhaps avoid 
the impoundment issues and the uncer- 
tainty they bring. If States know from 
the outset the amount of Federal-aid 
money that will be available to them 
they can plan properly for the allocation 
of State matching funds. 

Mr. President, I commend the able 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. MON- 
TOYA) for his leadership in introducing 
S. 952. His concern with this problem 
has been valuable in helping us develop 
this response to the matching problem. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to say that I am supporting this bill, 
S. 952, because I think its objectives—to 
accelerate employment in the construc- 
tion industry and to take advantage of 
recently released funds for highway con- 
struction—are sound. 

But I would also like to point out the 
potential for danger by the loan provi- 
sions of this bill. On occasion in the past, 
Congress has enacted similar legislation. 
The experience under that legislation 
was that the Congress later forgave loans 
made to States which could not repay 
them. I hope the emphasis provided in 
the committee report on this measure 
will eliminate the danger that similar 
forgiveness will occur in January 1977, 
when repayment must be made for loans 
granted now to States which are unable 
to provide matching funds for highway 
construction. But I am not certain that 
the report’s language alone is adequate. 
Therefore, I take this opportunity to em- 
phasize that it is the intention of this 
body that those States which avail them- 
selves of this bill’s loan provision should 
not be forgiven the obligation to repay 
their debts. 

The reason for my emphasis is two- 
fold: First, the States incurring obliga- 
tions under the provisions of this bill 
should not delude themselves through 
unfounded hopes. To do so would be to 
place themselves in an even more pre- 
carious financial situation when the loans 
become due. To accept funds which can- 
not be repaid, but which must be repaid, 
would be irresponsible, reflective of a 
handout mentality which depends on 
ever-increasing Federal interference in 
State affairs and an ever-increasing Fed- 
eral budget. ) 

The second reason for emphasizing the 
need for responsible planning, by thase 
States which plan to avail themselves of 
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this bill’s loan provisions, is that most 
States, including the State of Texas, do 
not need the loan provision. ‘These States 
have been fortunate to have adequate re- 
sources of matching funds, and, more 
importantly, adequate foresight to plan 
their highway construction programs in 
such a way that they can stand on their 
own feet. If a future Congress were to 
forgive the obligations incurred by a 
small minority of States under this bill, 
it would be doing a grave disservice to 
those States which do not need loans 
now but which are nevertheless prepared 
to support this proposal for the good of 
the Nation. It would be the responsible 
States which would suffer; it would be 
the incentive to adequately plan for the 
future which would be destroyed. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Presicent, in April, 
the Nation’s unemployment rate stood 
at 8.9 percent, with more than 8 million 
Americans out of work, This represents 
the highest level of unemployment in 34 
years. 

Unemployment in the construction 
trades, which stood at 11.3 percent last 
August, now hovers at 19.3 percent. Few 
industries have been so severely affected 
by the current recession. 

On February 12, in an effort to accel- 
erate employment in construction, the 
President ordered the release of $2 bil- 
lion in impounded Federal-aid highway 
funds, bringing the funding level for the 
highway program to $6.6 billion in fiscal 
1975. As of May 15, the Federal Highway 
Administration reported that $1.085 bil- 
lion of these additional funds had been 
obligated with nearly a billion dollars re- 
maining to be obligated before the 
June 30 deadline. 

For the time being, States are being 
allowed to obligate funds on a first-come 
first-served basis, subject only to their 
overall apportionment limitations and to 
the limitations on apportionments in the 
individual categories of Federal funds. 

Shortly after the President released 
the additional funds, a panel of Gov- 
ernors from the National Governors Con- 
ference met with the Public Works Com- 
mittee and informed its members that 
some States might have difficulty raising 
matching funds to take advantage of the 
recently released Federal funds. Gaso- 
line consumption has either decreased in 
these States or increased very little, 
causing reduced revenues. This, along 
with the financial burdens placed on 
States by the recession, and the high rate 
of inflation in highway construction, has 
created severe financial strains at the 
State level. 

The national conference of State leg- 
islatures meeting in Washington on 
February 28, adopted a policy position 
calling for a suspension of matching re- 
quirements for matching funds “to 
quickly implement highway projects as 
a means to put people to work as well 
as provide better transportation, to save 
energy, and protect the safety of our 
people.” 

In the Senate, Senator MONTOYA on 
March 5, introduced S. 952, which at- 
tempted to resolve the States’ matching 
problems. It would have permitted the 
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States to receive up to 90 percent Fed- 
eral funding for any Federal-aid high- 
way project for which money has been 
apportioned to the States by the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration but not ob- 
ligated by the State prior to June 30, 
1975: States would pay back the increased 
Federal share by deducting the amounts 
expended in two equal payments from 
their 1977 and 1978 fiscal year appor- 
tionments. 

On April 12, the House of Representa- 
tives passed H.R. 3786, which would 
permit the States to receive 100 per- 
cent Federal funding for ali Federal-aid 
highway -projects—other than inter- 
state—started between February 12 and 
June 30, 1975. In addition, the measure 
permitted the States to transfer funds 
for the same period among four major 
categories of Federal-aid highways in 
that State. 

Again, the interstate was excepted 
from this provision. The States would 
have to repay, in State funds, the 
amounts borrowed by the temporary 
increase in Federal funds, before Janu- 
ary 1, 1977. Furthermore, the House 
bili provides that amounts transferred 
from one category to another must be 
repaid to the categories from which 
they were originally transferred by de- 
ducting at least 50 percent of each fu- 
ture annual apportionment from the re- 
cipient categories and transferring 
these amounts annually until full re- 
payment has been made to the categories 
from which the funds were originally 
transferred. 

On April 30, the Subcommittee on 
Transportation received testimony from 
six witmesses on the House bill, the 
Montoya bill, and S. 681 introduced by 
Senator Moss. 

Governors Rampton of Utah, Blanton 
of Tennessee, Evans of Washington, and 
Mandel of Maryland all indicated that 
their States would have some difficulty 
in raising funds to match the Federal 
share of highway construction. The Gov- 
ernors noted that shortfalls in gas tax 
revenue, coupled with the inflationary 
spiral of construction costs have created 
the need for a waiver of matching funds. 

The American Association of Staite 
Highway and Transportation officials 
indicated that at least 31 States be- 
lieve that a temporary waiver of the 
Federal match is in order. 

The final bill reported by the full eom- 
mittee is identical to the House bill ex- 
cept that it extends the date from June 
30, 1975, to September 30, 1975, for the 
waiver of match and the transferability 
of funds. 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS AMONG MAJOR HIGHWAY 
CATEGORIES 

Section 3 of the reported bill allows 
the States to transfer funds among the 
four major categories of highway funds, 
other than the interstate, as long as they 
do not exceed the total State apportion- 
ment, This means that the primary, sec- 
ondary, urban, and urban extension 
funds are subject to the transfer pro- 


vision. 
To be of maximum effectiveness in 
fighting unemployment, highway funds 
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must be channeled into projects which 
are ready to proceed, regardless of the 
limitations on apportionments in indi- 
vidual categories. Since each State’s 
problems in obligating additional funds 
are unique, nearly every State will bene- 
fit from some short-term flexibility to 
pull billions of dollar's of previously im- 
pounded Federal aid highway revenues 
to work. For many States, this means 
emphasis on widening, resurfacing, and 
bridge replacement. For other States, it 
may mean new construction. Either way, 
the States should have the ability to 
accelerate work in areas where, unem- 
ployment is greatest and where projects 
are ready to be put under contract. 

Yet the apportionment limitations 
currently in effect often result in a 
State having more apportionment in a 
given category than it can spend and 
less in another category than. it could 
put to work immediately. The flexibility 
afforded by this measure will give the 
States the authority until September 30, 
1975, to move their funds freely to their 
areas of greatest need. 

It is our intention that funds trans- 
ferred from one category to another 
during this period shall be repaid to the 
category from which the money was bor- 
rowed. This will be accomplished by de- 
ducting at least 50 percent from each 
future annual apportionment from the 
recipient categories and transferring 
these funds until full repayment has 
been made to the original category. 

WAIVER OF THE FEDERAL MATCHING 
REQUIREMENT 

S. 952, as amended, offers a prudent 
and temporary solution to the problem 
some States have in matching Federal 
aid highway funds. The purpose of the 
President’s release of the. $2 billion in 
highway funds and the Senate's later 
action in passing Senate Resolution 69 
was to allow the States to proceed with 
needed construction projects and to put 
people back to work. Each $1 billion of 
highway funds is said to create approxi- 
mately 126,000 jobs, in and out of the 
construction industry. 

If some States cannot take advantage 
of the released funds as quickly as they 
would like, the purpose for releasing the 
funds would be vitiated. Some. States 
have made the effort to economize and 
to streamline their activities in response 
to financial difficulties. State highway 
and transportation departments have 
reduced their personnel by an estimated 
6,700 people. However, at: the same time, 
gasoline consumption decreased 3.2 per- 
cent in 1974 compared to 1973, and the 
costs of road construction have gone up 
35.1 percent. These twin burdens on the 
States should be repaired by stopgap 
legislation; that is what this measure 
purports to do. 

The measure reported requires a re- 
payment, in State funds, prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1977. States availing themselves 
of the temporary 100 percent Federal 
share should be on notice that we have 
no intention of adjusting the repayment 
date or of altering this measure prior to 
that time. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a pru- 
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dent and realistic measure to meet an 
immediate need. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Senate passed H.R. 3786 today, legisla- 
tion which I introduced in the Senate 
to provide States with loans to meet 
matching fund requirements under the 
Federal Aid Highway Act and to permit 
transfer of funds between Federal-aid 
highway systems. 

I appreciate the cooperation of Sen- 
ator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, chairman of 
the Public Works Committee and Sen- 
ator Lioyp BENTSEN, chairman. of the 
Subcommittee on Transportation, .and 
my colleagues in handling this legislation 
in a timely manner to meet the present 
emergency. 

IT am pleased that the loan provision of 
this legislation is not needed in my home 
State, New Mexico. Thanks to the thrift 
and sacrifices of the people of New Mex- 
ico, there is still enough money in the 
Treasury to meet the rising State costs. 
However, not all States can now meet 
their matching fund requirements, and 
this legislation will permit those States 
to maintain road construction as an im- 
mediate antirecession measure to provide 
badly needed jobs. 

The flexibility provision of this leg- 
islation has two important benefits. 
First, it continues to -protect the in- 
tegrity of the Interstate System. The 
vital national network of transcontin- 
ental arteries must be completed for de- 
fense mobility and to simplfy our do- 
mestic travel. Its completion has often 
been- delayed and must be protected 
against further delay. The act will also 
permit each State to transfer funds be- 
tween Federal-aid highway programs. 
This will benefit metropolitan areas, in- 
cluding Western cities such as Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., to place more emphasis 
on urban transportation planning. 

Mr. President, it is important that we 
continue to emphasize the emerging crit- 
ical need for improved mass transit. Oil 
imports aggravate- our international 
balance of payments, extend our de- 
pendence on uncertain Middle East oil, 
and continue the drain on each con- 
sumer. Mass transit is an excellent ap- 
proach to reducing the need for oil im- 
ports in the near future. Those who live 
in urban areas will benefit for the im- 
mediate reason that less costly fuel is 
used in a bus than in the many automo- 
biles that it replaces on the road. In ad- 
dition, people who live outside cities will 
find more gasoline available to them be- 
cause less will be used in the cities. 

The long-term problems which are be- 
coming evident in the Federal-aid high- 
way program cannot be treated fully in 
this emergency legislation. An increas- 
ing imbalance is developing between the 
reduced State road use tax revenues and 
the increased road program costs. We 
must adjust the State revenues upward 
or adjust the State obligations down- 
ward. States are increasingly obligated 
to sacrifice important programs in favor 
of road construction to avoid the loss of 
Federal apportionments. I expect that 
the Congress will explore this issue in 
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depth and develop a long-term policy to 
meet public needs. 
THE ULTIMATE INSANITY: NO MATCHING FUNDS 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr’ President, I want 
to go on record opposing S. 952 dealing 
with highway fund matching require- 
ments. 

Touted as a’ “recession fighter,” this 
legislation allows States to borrow from 
their Federal aid apportionment funds 
required as the State matching share for 
Federal aid highway projects. Yet high- 
way construction is the least efficient, 
most expensive way of creating jobs. It 
costs far too much per job. And with the 
energy problem looming so large, it is 
bad public policy for this Nation to con- 
tinue on the automobile binge. 

The purpose of S. 952 is to allow those 
States with immediate cash flow prob- 
lems to take advantage of the nearly $1 
billion unobligated funds remaining from 
highway construction money released by 
President Ford in February. I share the 
thoughts of those- Senators on the Public 
Works Committee who filed additional 
views to the report on this bill, arguing 
that it is neither useful nor necessary. 
Their arguments merit review at this 
time. 

There are two reasons why the biil is 
not needed now. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the States are capable of meet- 
ing Federal matching fund requirements 
in the short run. Only five States have 
any. immediate problems in this area. 

Second, the Public Works Committee 
will be taking up comprehensive highway 
legislation later this year and the prob- 
lems of those States having immediate 
difficulties can be considered in view of 
the overall structure of Federal financ- 
ing of highways. This would be far bet- 
boas than the piecemeal approach of S. 

This measure also fails to make a use- 
ful contribution to the financial prob- 
lems of the affected States. Representa- 
tives from the National Governors Con- 
ference who met with the Public Works 
Committee all stated that matching 
problems will probably get worse in the 
next 2 years. Due to decreasing gasoline 
and automobile sales, State revenues for 
highway programs will be going down 
while highway construction and mainte- 
nance costs continue to rise. The States 
will then be faced with paying back the 
loan authorized by this bill at a time 
when they may well be less able to do so 
than now without further cutting back 
on their highway projects. 

Mr. President, Senators STAFFORD, 
MCCLURE, BUCKLEY, Baker, and DOME- 
nicr have made a good case against this 
measure in the committee report. I share 
their concerns and oppose the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works be discharged from the 
further consideration of H.R. 3786, and 
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that the Senate proceed immediately to 
the consideration of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8786) to authorize the in- 
crease of the Federal share of certain projects 
under title XXIII, United States Code. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate will preceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to strike all after the enacting 
clause of H.R. 3786 and to susbtitute 
therefor the text of S. 952, as reported 
and as amended, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
of the amendment and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 3786) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


move to postpone S. 952 indefinitely. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PREPARATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT STATEMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3130) to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 in 
order to clarify the procedures therein 
with respect to the preparation of en- 
vironmental impact statements, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 

That section 102(2)(C) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 
852) is amended by striking the semicolon 
at the end thereof and inserting a period 
and the following new paragraph: 

“Any detailed statement prepared after 
January 1, 1970, on a major Federal action 
funded under a program of grants to States 
shall not be deemed to be legally insufficient 
solely by reason of having been prepared by 
a State agency or official which or who has 
statewide jurisdiction and has the principal 
planning and decisionmaking responsibility 
for such. action if the responsible Federal 
official furnishes guidance and participates 
in such preparation and independently eval- 
uates such statement prior to its approval 
and adoption: Provided, That, in any state- 
ment on any such action prepared after 
June 1, 1975, the responsible Federal official 
shall prepare independently the analysis of 
any impacts of and alternatives to the action 
which are of major interstate significance: 
Provided further, That the procedures set 
forth ín this paragraph shall not relieve the 
Federal official of his responsibilities for the 
scope, objectivity, and content of the entire 
statement or of any other responsibilities 
under this Act;”. 
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Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the bill, H.R. 3130 as reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, although I hope my colleagues 
will work carefully with the House Mem- 
bers in conference to eliminate any am- 
biguity that may exist in the language. 

I called hearings on H.R. 3130 last 
May 5. The Transportation Subcommit- 
tee, which I chair, conducted hearings 
jointly with the Interior Committee. 

We listened to opinions from all ends 
of the spectrum—from construction 
workers, environmental groups, the ad- 
ministration, and the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. I came away from 
the hearings convinced that this measure 
was not a question of creating jobs on 
the one hand and protecting the environ- 
ment on the other. Unfortunately, that 
has too often seemed the case in news 
accounts and in the statements of in- 
terested parties. 

The Second Circuit Court’s decision 
which ran counter to the decisions in 
several other Federal courts, ruled that 
the Federal Government, not the States, 
had to prepare environmental impact 
statements. This overturned a long-term 
process utilized by Federal agencies and 
endorsed by the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality, in which State officials pre- 
pared the statements with the final su- 
pervision and approval of the Federal 
Government. 

The impact of the court’s decision was 
to stall temporarily highway projects in 
New York, Connecticut, and Vermont. 
Although construction has been resumed, 
it is only on a very limited basis, and it 
is necessary for Congress to act to clear 
up the ambiguity. Administrative reme- 
dies were tried, but the language in the 
Second Circuit's decision appeared to ře- 
quire legislation. 

With thousands of jobs at stake and 
with the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity agreeing that “neither H.R. 3130 nor 
H.R. 3787 would reduce the’ responsibil- 
ity for completeness, objectivity, and ac- 
curacy of environmental impact state- 
ments placed by NEPA on the appropri- 
ate Federal official,” I believe it is nec- 
essary that we resolve the controversy. 

The construction industry has been 
very hard hit during the recession; cur- 
rent figures places its unemployment 
rate at 19.3 percent. If we can clarify 
the implementation of our environmen- 
tal laws—without weakening them—and 
protect employment at the same time, 
this measure will have served a dual pur- 
pose. 

I urge support for H.R. 3130. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar begin- 
ning with new report. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The nominations will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Laird Stabler, Jr., of Dela- 
ware, to be U.S, attorney for the district 
of Delaware. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT Pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is Considered and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Norman R. Augustine, of Virginia, 
to be Under Secretary of the Army. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air 
Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that those nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. I am 
quite certain that Maj. Gen. James R. 
Allen is not the distinguished James B. 
ALLEN who is a Member of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 


U.S. ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Sidney Bryan Berry, 
Army of the United States, to be lieu- 
tenant general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, in 
the Army, in the Navy, and in the Ma- 
rine Corps, placed on the Secretary's 
desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified 
of the confirmation of these nomina- 
tions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so oredered. 

(All nominations confirmed today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK CREDIT 
ACT AMENDMENTS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Isub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on S. 1236, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro têm- 
pore. The report will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1236) to amend and extend the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by a majority of the 
conferees. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The conference report is as follows: 

CONFERENCE Report (S. REPT. 94-151) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (5. 1236) 
to extend and amend the Emergency Live- 
stock Credit Act of 1974, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: That the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 391) is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 2 is amended— 

(1) By striking “for the purpose of” in 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and in- 
serting in Meu thereof the following: “and 
who have substantial operations in”, 

(2) By striking the period at the end of 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “including dairy cattle raised 
and maintained for the primary purpose of 
marketing dairy products.”. 

(3) By striking everything following the 
word “Provided,” in subsection (b) and in- 
serting in Heu thereof the following: “That 
the term ‘legally organized lending agency’ 
shall be deemed to include the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank only to the extent that such 
Bank may hold ‘the guaranteed portion of 
such loans.”. 

(4) By striking all of subsection (c) after 
the word “Secretary” and inserting the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof: “to tee more 
than 90 per centum of the principal and in- 
terest on such loan.”. 

(5) By changing subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

“(f) Loans guaranteed under this Act 
shall be for the period reasonably required 
by the needs of the borrower, taking into 
consideration the security the borrower has 
available, but not exceeding an original term 
of seven years. Loans may be renewed for 
not more than three additional years.”’. 

(b) Section 3 is amended by striking all of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (s) after the 
words “Provided, That” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the total principal 
balance outstanding at any one time on loans 
guaranteed under this Act for any borrower 
shall not exceed $350,000;"". 
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(c) Section 4 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. Loans guaranteed under this Act 
shall be secured by collateral adequate to 
protect the Government's interests, as de- 
termined by the Secretary: Provided, That 
the Secretary may accept collateral which has 
depreciated in value owing to temporary eco- 
nomic conditions and which, in the opinion 
of the lender, together with his confidence 
in the repayment ability of the borrower, is 
adequate security for the loan.”. 

(d) Section 5 is amended by striking “$2,- 
000,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,500,000,000", and by adding at the end 
thereot the folowing new sentences: “Such 
fund may also be utilized to pay adminis- 
trative expenses of the Secretary necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. The 
Secretary in his discretion is authorized to 
use the funds from the Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund to purchase, on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem appropriate, 
the guaranteed portion of any loan made 
pursuant to this Act and to pay such ex- 
penses and fees incident to such purchases.”. 

(ey Section 8 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective upon enactment, and the 
authority to make new guarantees shall ter- 
minate on December 31, 1976.”. 

(f) Section 10 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “In- 
sofar as practicable, the Secretary shall com- 
plete action on each loan application within 
thirty days after its receipt.”. 

(g) The Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section 11: 

“Sec. 11. The Secretary shall report to the 
Committee on Agriculture, United States 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, United 
States Senate, on or within one year of the 
date of the enactment of this section, and 
annually thereafter, with respect to the ef- 
fectiveness of this’Act. The Secretary shall be 
required, but not limited, to include in such 
report the number of loan applications sub- 
mitted, the number and amount of loans 
approved, the financial situation facing 
cattlemen at the time of the report, the effect 
of this Act on the retail marketing of beef 
and on the farm-retall price spread of beef, 
and any recommendations he may have as 
to actions which can be taken to further 
decrease the price spread and to increase the 
consumption of beef.”. 

Src. 2. Section 344 of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act (86 Stat. 
667) is amended by changing the last sen- 
tence thereof to read as follows: “No con- 
tract guaranteeing any such loan by such 
other lender shall require the Secretary to 
guarantee more than 90 per centum of the 
principal and interest on such loan.”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
James O. EASTLAND, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
JAMES B. ALLEN, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
ROBERT DOLE, 
CARL T. CURTIS, 
HENRY BELLMON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Bos BERGLAND, 
W. R. POAGE, 
E DE LA GARZA, 
Arvin J. BALDUS, 
GLENN ENGLISH, 
JACK HIGHTOWER, 
WILLIAM WAMPLER, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (5. 
1236) to extend and amend the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974, and for other 
purposes, submit the following joint state- 
ment to the House and the Senate in expla- 
nation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report. The dif- 
ferences between the Senate bill and the 
House amendment and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted im the following 
outline, except for conforming, clarifying, 
and technical changes: 

(1) Eligibility of dairy producers. 

The House amendment provides that the 
term “livestock” shall include dairy cattle 
“raised and maintained for the primary pur- 
pose of marketing dairy products”. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The Conjerence 
House provision. 

This amendment is clarifying in nature in 
that the Secretary under existing law has 
authority to guarantee loans with respect to 
producers of milk, eggs, and other livestock 
products such as wool and mohair. This is 
made clear by the following exchange of 
correspondence between the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the Department of Agriculture: 

U.S. SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1974. 
Hon. Earn L. BUTZ, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The regulations ís- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture im- 
plementing the provisions of the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974, specifically para- 
graph 1845.12(e), seemingly exclude the egg 
and milk producers of this Nation. 

This ambiguity needs clarification immedi- 
ately and must be resolved, without a doubt, 
so that the producers of these two very im- 
portant commodities are explicitly includ- 
ed under the regulations, just as they are 
covered by the Act. 

While the House of Representatives 
amended Sec. 2 of the Senate bill (S. 3679) 
to delete the phrase, “or the products there- 
of” from the definition of the term “live- 
stock”, this is of no consequence, for the Act 
specifically includes “dairy cattle and chick- 
ens” among the commodities covered, and 
surely the prime function of many chickens 
is to produce eggs, just as the function of 
dairy cattle is to produce milk. 

Although I have no personal knowledge, I 
am informed that when the term “or the 
products thereof” was deleted during the 
course of House Committee consideration of 
the bill, the reason given for such action was 
to assure that packers and milk manufac- 
turers were excluded. 

Furthermore, when the House-passed. bill 
was considered In the Senate the Senator 
from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern, the floor 
manager of the bill, on page 12761 of the 
Congressional Record of July 17, 1974, said: 

“The House amendment deletes any refer- 
ence to the products of livestock. However, 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment define livestock as including dairy cat- 
tle and chickens. Therefore, producers of 
eggs and milk are eligible for assistance un- 
der the bill.” 

Obviously, the complete history of this 
measure is such as to cover all elements of 
the livestock sector of our agricultural econ- 
omy. I know that the members of the Senate 


substitute adopts the 
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Committee on Agriculture and Forestry felt 
this way. 

There is no rational reason to exclude milk 
producers. Nor is there any substantive rea- 
son to exclude egg producers. Therefore, I 
would appreciate very much if the regula- 
tions were amended to assure needed credit 
to the producers of these two very important 
agricultural commodities. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1974. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: This is in reply 
to your letter of August 2, 1974, with respect 
to the regulations issued by this Depart- 
ment covering the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act of 1974. 

We appreciate your bringing to our atten- 
tion the matter of clarification in regard to 
the financing of milk and egg producers un- 
der this new legislation. The Department has 
issued a revision of the rules and regulations 
to include producers of both milk and eggs, 
as well as other livestock products, such as 
wool and mohair and delete Paragraph 
1845.12 (e) of the regulations. The Federal 
Register dated August 16, 1974, beginning 
on page 29581, sets forth these changes. 

Your comments relative to the legislative 
history and intent of this new Act are very 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM ERWIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 

(2) Eligibility criteria of producers. 

The Senate bill directs the extension of 
financial assistance to bona fide farmers 
and ranchers “who have substantial opera- 
tions in” breeding, raising, fattening, or 
marketing livestock. 

The House amendment contains no com- 
parable provision, 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. The Conjferees intend that a 
bona fide farmer or rancher shall be deemed 
as having “substantial operations” in the 
breeding, raising, fattening, or marketing 
of livestock if (1) he devotes not less than 
25 percent of his time to his livestock op- 
eration; (2) not less than 25 percent of his 
farm income is derived from his livestock 
operation; or (3) not less than 25 percent 
of his capital investment is attributable to 
his livestock operation. Only persons actually 
engaged in livestock production would be 
eligible for assistance under the Act. 

(3) Eligibility of secondary financing by 
Federal Financing Bank. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment permit secondary financing of 
the guaranteed portion of livestock loans 
through the Federal Financing Bank. 

The House amendment provides specific- 
ally that the Federal Financing Bank may 
hold only the guaranteed portion of loans 
guaranteed under the Act. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

(4) Term of loans and renewals. 

The Senate bill permits loans for the peri- 
od reasonably required by the needs of the 
borrower, taking into consideration the secu- 
rity he has available, but not exceeding an 
original term of seven years. Loans could be 
Ttenewed for not more than three years. 

The House amendment permits loans over 
such period of time as determined by the 
Secretary, but not to exceed seven years. 

The Conference substitute adopts 
Senate provision. 

(5) Maximum loan level, 


the 
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The Senate bill authorizes the guarantee 
of a line of credit up to $500,000. 

The House amendment reduces the maxi- 
mum line of credit to $250,000. 

Under the Conference substitute, the line 
of credit could not exceed $350,000. 

(6) Limitation of total outstanding loan 
guarantees. 

The House amendment reduces the amount 
of loan guarantees under existing law which 
may be outstanding at any one time from 
$2 billion to $1 billion. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

Under the Conference substitute, the 
amount of loan guarantees which may be 
outstanding at any one time is reduced to 
$1.5 billion. 

(T) Utilization of the Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund. 

The Senate bill authorizes the use of the 
Agricultural Credit Insurance Fund to pay 
administrative expenses. 

The House amendment also authorizes the 
use of the fund to pay administrative ex- 
penses and further authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use this fund, on such 
terms and conditions as he may deem ap- 
propriate, to purchase the guaranteed por- 
tion of any loans “made pursuant to 
amendments to this Act”. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision with an amendment 
deleting the words “to amendments”. 

(8) Time limitation on loan application 
processing. 

The Senate bill provides that, insofar as 
practicable, the Secretary shall complete ac- 
tion on each loan application within 30 days 
after receipt. 

The House amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The Conjerence substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 

(9) Security and collateral jor guaranteed 
loans. 

The House amendment provides that guar- 
anteed loans must be secured by collateral 
adequate to protect the Government’s inter- 
est but permits the Secretary to accept col- 
lateral which has depreciated in value owing 
to temporary economic conditions. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision, 

(10) Annual reports. 

The House amendment requires annual re- 
ports from the Secretary on the effective- 
ness of the Act and the activity thereunder, 
including any recommendations the Secre- 
tary may have as to actions which can be 
taken to decrease the farm-retail price spread 
and increase the consumption of beef. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

(11) Loan guarantees under the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act. 

The Senate bill amends the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act to pro- 
vide that contracts of guarantee under that 
Act shall not require the Secretary to guar- 
antee more than 90 percent of the principal 
and interest on such loans. Under existing 
law, the Secretary may guarantee no more 
than 90 percent of the loss sustained on any 
loan, 

The House amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 

(12) Consolidation of farm operating 
loans. 

The House amendment amends the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
to permit the Secretary to consolidate and 
amortize subsequent repayment of farm op- 
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erating loans over a period of not to exceed 
10 years from the date of consolidation. 
The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 
The Conference substitute deletes the 

House provision. 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
JAMES B. ALLEN, 
H. H. HUMPHREY, 
ROBERT DOLE, 
Cart T: CURTIS, 
HENRY BELLMON, 

Managers. on the Part of the Senate. 
BOB BERGLAND, 
W. R, POAGE, 
E DE LA GARZA, 
ALVIN J. BALDUS, 
GLENN ENGLISH, 
JACK HIGHTOWER, 
BILL WAMPLER, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the present proposal be laid aside 
temporarily, pending the arrival of the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DOLE). 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I was 
not aware that the Senator from Kansas 
wished to be on the floor and I have been 
so advised, so we shall bring this up after 
his arrival. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Does the acting minority leader seek 
recognition? 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair, no. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


SENATOR MORGAN DEFENDS 
HIS RECORD 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, this 
week I received a letter from Mr. Paul 
Jennings, president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, concerning action taken by the 
Senate on April 30, 1975. On that day, 
by a vote of 64 nays to 29 ayes, an 
amendment introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator MONDALE, and 
which would have increased the Federal 
deficit by $6.5 billion was defeated. I 
voted with the majority in rejecting that 
amendment. 

Apparently my vote did not find favor 
with Mr. Jennings. I received the fol- 
lowing letter, which I should like to read 
to the Senate and for the Record to in- 
dicate the tone of the letter and the feel- 
ing of Mr. Jennings. It is dated May 9, 
1975, and reads as follows: 

Dear SENATOR MORGAN: On April 30, 1975, 
you were one of the 64 Senators (63 Demo- 
erats and 28 Republicans) who voted against 
putting America back to work. I am appalled 
that you aligned yourself with those who 


focused on the dollar deficit and ignored the 
real cause of this deficit. 

In voting as you did, you chose to ignore 
the human needs of millions of Americans 
desperately seeking help. In a very real sense 
the action demonstrates most clearly that 
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priorities were replaced by politics and that 
vou are indifferent to the plea of people who 
are out of work, but who are able to work 
and who want to work. 

As George Bernard Shaw said in the Devil's 
Disciple, “The worst sin towards our fellow 
creatures is not to hate them, but to be in- 
different to them: that’s the essence of 
inhumanity.” 


Mr. Jennings’ letter continues: 

This indifference was not apparent when 
they went to the polls and you asked for 
their votes and their support. At that time 
they were VIPs who were courted and cajoled. 

Perhaps the pangs of hunger and the de- 
moralizing and demeaning conditions 
wrought by unemployment will sharpen their 
memories and when they next go to the polls 
and recognize the name of a candidate who 
voted against them they will say: “This is 
the guy who reached the point of no concern 
when I needed him the most.” 

In demonstrating that you had indeed 
reached the point of no concern, you chose 
to ignore two fundamental economic facts 
of life: 

During periods of severe economic reces- 
sion and depression federal revenue drops 
drastically. A deficit can be avoided either 
by providing the stimulus necessary to re- 
vitalize the economy or by slashing vital 
human programs. 

For every one percent drop in unemploy- 
ment, the Treasury gains $16 billion in tax 
revenues and reduced social costs. When Mr. 
Nixon became president, unemployment was 
below 4 percent. If joblessness was at the 
same rate today, America would be enjoying 
a budget surplus. 

By failing to recognize these facts, you 
helped impair the life of the basic unit of 
the human community: the family. While 
the Congress continues to pander to the 
wealthy with tax-breaks, unemployed and 
under-employed American families receive 
yet another set-back and look forward to a 
future which is about as stable as an ice cube 
in Death Valley. 

It is my hope that the Congress will quick- 
ly reorder its priorities before the main 
qualifications to live in America will be a 
small appetite. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL JENNINGS, 
President, 


The letter is written on the letterhead 
of the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers. 

Apparently, Mr. President, Mr. Jen- 
nings favored the amendment and be- 
lieved that its passage would have helped 
stimulate the economy and relieve unem- 
ployment. Certainly I respect his opinion 
and his right to correspond with me and 
the other 63 Senators who voted nay in 
order to express his disappointment with 
the vote. However, I take strong excep- 
tion to the tone of his communication. 

Obviously, there are no clear-cut 
answers to the economic problems which 
face us today. If there were, we would 
all race to make them law and then move 
on to other business. There are honest 
differences of opinion among us and in 
this case some 64 members of this body 
felt that the amendment proposed should 
not be adopted. 

For this reason I am astonished that 
Mr, Jennings, purporting to represent 
the thinking of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers, would write to 64 members of the 
U.S. Senate a letter which I can interpret 
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only as rude and abusive and could only 
accomplish the purpose of alienating 
those to whom he addressed his remarks. 

Mr. Jennings stated that we “reached 
the point of no concern,” that “priorities 
were replaced by politics,” and that those 
of us who voted in the majority—“are in- 
different to the plea of those who are out 
of work.” 

He states, “I am appalled.” 

Well, I am appalled also. 

Iam appalled that Mr. Jennings would 
write me and my colleagues and accuse 
us of a callous disregard for the plight 
of unemployed and struggling working 
people when we have devoted more time 
to conscientious efforts to solve our eco- 
nomic problems than to any other single 
matter during this session. 

Mr. Jennings states that we were moti- 
vated by politics. Well, in my opinion 
there would be no better “politics” at this 
time than stopping spiralling inflation 
and putting people back to work. And 
that is exactly what we have been try- 
ing to do since coming to Washington 
in January. 

If we are able to find solutions to the 
problems which face us, as I am sure we 
will be, it will be because all of us— 
elected officials, labor unions, business 
executives, economists, and the voters 
of this Nation—worked together with 
reason and respect for each other. 

It is certain we will never find those 
solutions by resorting to threats and 
demagoguery. 

Like many of my colleagues, I was 
elected to the U.S. Senate with the sup- 
port of much of organized labor in my 
State. I received their support, for which 
I am grateful, I would like to believe, 
because of the concern I showed for the 
problems of the working people of North 
Carolina during my tenure as a State 
senator and as attorney general. Over 
the years I have worked closely with 
labor leaders in my State to provide 
greater opportunities for all our people 
and on occasion have even been labeled 
a “populist” by those who insist on labels. 

As attorney general of North Carolina 
T created my State’s first consumer pro- 
tection agency. We fought for fair con- 
sumer credit laws and helped secure their 
passage. I have supported minimum wage 
legislation, and I have staked my whole 
political career on improving the quality 
of education in my State, making edu- 
cational opportunities and vocational 
training available to all our people, and 
trying to make it possible for every man, 
woman, and child to receive adequate 
health care. 

Fifteen years ago I fought to establish 
more nurse training facilities, and for a 
period of 12 years I have been engaged 
in fighting to bring about more training 
opportunities for those wishing to enter 
the medical field. 

Time after time I have had the priv- 
ilege of working with the very capable 
leaders of organized labor in North Caro- 
lina, who have helped me bring into be- 
ing many of these programs—people like 
Millard Barbee, former state president 
of the AFL-CIO; Wilbur Hobby, now 
president of the AFL-CIO; Bill Holder, 
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eastern North Carolina director of the 
Communications Workers of America; 
Roger Bauguss, secretary-treasurer of 
the North Carolina AFL-CIO and my 
friend and neighbor with whom I was 
reared, Lloyd Byrd, of the Textile Union 
Workers of America. And I could name 
many, many more in North Carolina. 

We have not always agreed with each 
other, but we have always respected one 
another and certainly never dealt in 
harsh and groundless accusations, The 
laboring people of North Carolina are my 
friends and I value that friendship. 

My point is this: I resent very deeply 
correspondence such as that I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Jennings. It makes no 
friends. It opens no doors. It does not 
serve the best interests of members of the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers and, frankly, I 
believe that if the individual members 
knew of the letter they would object to 
it also, 

Working together, I am confident that 
we can repair the damage already done 
to our economy and once again have 
adequate jobs for our people. In the 
meantime, I think it behooves us all to 
be respectful of varying viewpoints and 
certainly temperate in our comments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter to which I have just referred, 
dated May 9, 1975, and signed by Mr. 
Paul Jennings, president, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRI- 
CAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORK- 
ERS, 

Washington, D.C., May 9, 1975. 

DEAR SENATOR MorGan: On April 30, 1975, 
you were one of the 64 Senators (36 Demo- 
crats and 28 Republicans) who voted against 
putting America back to work. I am appalled 
that you aligned yourself with those who 
focused on the dollar deficit and ignored the 
real cause of this deficit. 

In voting as you did, you chose to ignore 
the human needs of millions of Americans 
desperately seeking help. In a very real sense 
the action demonstrates most clearly that 
priorities were replaced by politics and that 
you are indifferent to the plea of people who 
are out of work, but who are able to work 
and who want to work. 

As George Bernard Shaw said in the Devil's 
Disciple, “The worst sin towards our fellow 
creatures is not to hate them, but to be 
indifferent to them; that’s the essence of in- 
humanity.” 

This indifference was not apparent when 
they went to the polls and you asked for 
their votes and their support. At that time 
they were VIPs who were courted and cajoled. 

Perhaps the pangs of hunger and the de- 
moralizing and demeaning conditions 
wrought by unemployment will sharpen 
their memories and when they next go to 
the polis and recognize the name of a can- 
didate who yoted against them they will say: 
“This is the guy who reached the point of 
no concern when I needed him the most.” 

In demonstrating that you had indeed 
reached the point of no concern, you chose 
to ignore two fundamental economic facts 
of life: 

During periods of severe economic reces- 
sion and depression federal revenue drops 
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drastically. A deficit can be avoided either by 
providing the stimulus necessary to revital- 
ize the economy or by slashing vital human 
programs. 

For every one percent drop in unemploy- 
ment, the Treasury gains $16 billion in tax 
revenues and reduced social costs. When 
Mr. Nixon became president, unemployment 
wes below 4 percent. If joblessness was at the 
same rate today, America would be enjoy- 
ing a budget surplus, 

By failing. to recognize these facts, you 
helped impair the life of the basic unit of 
the human community: the family. While 
the Congress continues to pander to the 
wealthy with tax-breaks, unemployed and 
under-employed American families receive 
yet another set-back and look forward to a 
future which is about as stable as an ice 
cube in Death Valley. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
quickly reorder its priorities before the main 
qualifications to live in America will be a 
small appetite. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL JENNINGS, 
President. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for his tem- 
perate reply. As we all know, all our ac- 
tions back here are subject to the will 
and the whims of the people of the States 
we have the honor and the privilege to 
represent. 

I want to state that as far as the dis- 
tinguished Senator is concerned, he has 
been one of the foremost advocates in 
behalf of the consumer. I think he has 
applied himself diligently and well and 
with integrity to the position to which 
he was duly elected by a majority of the 
people of his State. 

Again I want to commend him on the 
temperateness of his reply. 

Mr, MORGAN. I thank the’ distin- 
guished majority leader. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent at this time, pending 
the arrival of the Senator from Florida, 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota be recognized in connec- 
tion with a conference report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK CREDIT 
ACT AMENDMENTS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1236) to amend 
and extend the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act of 1974, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, we 
checked with the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Dore), and he has advised that we 
move ahead on the matter that I brought 
up a while ago, so I now repeat the unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference 
report on S, 1236. 

Mr. President, this conference report, 
which amends the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act of 1974 represents a reason- 
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able compromise between the House and 
the Senate in an effort to iron out some 
of the problems which developed in the 
administration of the Emergency Live- 
stock Credit Act of last year. 

It is my belief that the amended law 
wiil be far more helpful to those livestock 
producers who are threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, to the American economy, and to 
the entire agricultural and food chain 
which provides a stable supply of meat to 
the American consumer at reasonable 
prices. 

I would like to take a moment to. de- 
scribe the changes which S. 1236 would 
make in the present law. 

First, it modifies the criteria for eligi- 
bility to make it clear that diversified 
farmers—those who produce wheat Jr 
cotton or feed grains, in addition to a 
modest livestock operation—are eligible 
for loan guarantees. Under the more re- 
strictive definition of the present law, 
many of these equally hard-hit producers 
of small and medium size were not 
eligible. 

Second, it provides that the Federal 
Financing Bank may purchase from 
local lenders the guaranteed portion of 
loans made under this act. One of the 
critical problems in rural America today 
is the shortage of adequate credit. To 
permit resale of loans to the Federal 
Financing Bank will make more capital 
available to local agricultural lenders. 

Third, the bill increases from the pres- 
ent 80 to 90 percent the amount of the 
producer’s loan which can be guaranteed 
by the Government. This increase in the 
percentage which would be guaranteed 
is necessary to interest more lenders in 
making loans to producers. 

Fourth, present law calls for repay- 
ment of loans in 3 years, with a possi- 
ble extension of 2 additional years. For 
many of the hardest-hit cattle producers, 
there is no way that a loan can be repaid 
in this short a time. The bill would in- 
crease the maximum repayment term to 
7 years, with a possible 3-year extension. 
I should point out that, if the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines that a bor- 
rower is in a position to repay a loan in 
less time, he may prescribe a shorter 
term. 

Fifth, we propose to increase the maxi- 
mum amount of credit available to a pro- 
ducer from $250,000 to $350,000. This in- 
crease represents a compromise between 
the Senate bill, which proposed an in- 
crease to $500,000, and the House amend- 
ment, which left the maximum at the 
present $250,000. The conferees selected 
$350,000 because that is the maximum 
amount permitted under loans guaran- 
teed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Sixth, the conference version places a 
limit of $1.5 billion on the amount of loan 
guarantees which may be outstanding at 
any one time. This is a reduction from 
the present $2 billion ceiling, and rep- 
resents a compromise between the Sen- 
ate, which made no change in the 
present ceiling, and the House, which had 
provided a $1 billion ceiling. 

Seventh, the bill extends availability 
of loans through December 31, 1976, 
whereas the present act would expire on 
July 25 of this year. 
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Eighth, we would require, under this 
bill that the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion process all loan applications within 
30 days after receipt. It is our intention 
that the process be speeded up so that a 
producer has a yes or no answer quickly, 
and can make his plans accordingly. 

Ninth, the bill also amends Section 344 
of the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act to make the same pro- 
vision for a 90 percent guarantee of 
principal and interest that is available 
under the livestock credit program, avail- 
able to FmHA farm operating and farm 
real estate programs as well. This will 
facilitate secondary financing for such 
programs. 

Tenth, the conferees adopted a House 
provision which permits the Govern- 
ment to accept as security for emergency 
livestock loans any collateral which may 
have depreciated in value owing to tem- 
porary economic conditions. 

Mr. President, the inventory value of 
the U.S. cattle herd has depreciated from 
$41 billion to $21 billion in the space of a 
year. Such a collapse has left many pro- 
ducers—particularly young farmers and 
ranchers with heavy debt load on land 
and property—unable to produce col- 
lateral. It is our intention that this 
amendment will do much to alleviate that 
problem. 

Eleventh, and finally, the amendments 
would require that the Secretary of 
Agriculture report annually to the 


Senate and House agriculture committees 
on the effectiveness of this program. 

In summary, the purpose of S. 1236 is 
to streamline and improve a program 
which has been of limited but significant 


help to one of the first sectors of our 
economy to feel the real weight of a 
depression. 

it is a program which will be extremely 
helpful to maintain an important link 
in our food production chain at little if 
any significant cost to the taxpayer. 

The act will continue to provide that 
he borrower demonstrate a real ability 
to repay his loans. Indeed, the livestock 
producers of this Nation have always 
wanted to repay their debts, and they 
have done so. I anticipate that condition 
will remain. 

Mr. President, I call for the adoption 
of the conference report on S. 1236. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to recommend to my colleagues the 
adoption of the conference committee 
report on S. 1236, the Emergency Live- 
stock Credit Act Amendments. 

As is usual with conference committee 
reports, this report does not contain all 
of the provisions I would like but is a 
reasonable compromise between the Sen- 
ate and House versions. 

I noted when this bill originally passed 
the Senate on March 20 that after nearly 
9 months of operation only $17 million 
in loans have been guaranteed in my 
State of Kansas, one of the leading beef 
producing States in the Nation. A ma- 
jor obstacle has been the $250,000 lend- 
ing limit per borrower. The Senate ver- 
sion provided for an increase to $500,000 
The conferees agreed upon a $350,000 
line of credit which will hopefully allow 
more livestock producers to remain in 
business, 
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I was particularly disturbed by the 
provision in the House bill reducing to- 
tal guarantee commitments authorized 
under the act from $2 billion to $1 bil- 
lion. The conferees compromised at $1.5 
billion, but I believe there was general 
agreement that this figure would be in- 
creased later if there proved to be a need. 
I will not hesitate to offer legislation to 
restore the original $2 billion amount if 
a substantial number of new loans are 
made as a result of these amendments 
to the Emergency Livestock Credit Act. 

Another significant provision of this 
bill is language which will allow private 
lenders who make either emergency live- 
stock loans or loans under other Farmers 
Home Administration authorities to 
more easily sell the guaranteed portion 
of those loans to secondary lenders. 

Mr, President, livestock prices have 
improved somewhat in recent weeks. 
However, recovery from the tremendous 
financial losses suffered by many farm- 
ers, ranchers, and feeders during the past 
2 years will be a long, slow process for 
many and impossible for others. It is my 
hope that the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act, with these amendments con- 
tained in S. 1326, will aid those who do 
have some resources left to continue to 
provide American consumers with ade- 
quate supplies of meat, poultry, eggs, and 
milk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, would 
it be in order for me to ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes on another matter? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would have to object, most respectfully 
and regretfully, but if the distinguished 
Senator from Florida desires to yield 5 
minutes of his time to the the Senator 
from South Dakota at this time, x would 
see to it that the time was made up later. 

Mr, STONE. With pleasure. I yield. 


THE REASSESSMENT OF MIDDLE 
EAST POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader and the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, I have signed a letter, 
along with three-fourths of my Senate 
colleagues, urging continued U.S. sup- 
port for Israel. As chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
the Near East and South Asia, I want to 
make clear what my signature means 
and what it does not mean. 

It means that I believe continued U.S. 
support for Israel is in both our interest 
and Israel’s. 

But it does not mean that I accept as 
either defensible or justifiable the pres- 
ent occupation of Arab territories held by 
Israel since 1967. 

Israel’s right to exist as a permanent 
independent state must be recognized by 
both the Arabian governments and by 
the PLO or whichever group ultimately 
speaks for the Palestinians. 
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But in return for that agreement of 
recognition, Israel must agree to return 
the occupied territories and must accept 
Palestinian self-determination, includ- 
ing the right to a political entity of their 
own. 

It would be folly for Israel to assume 
that American support means approval 
of the existing boundaries in the Middle 
East. The present bouncaries are not de- 
fensible; they are a virtual assurance of 
continued conflict. And the nonrecogni- 
tion of Palestinian rights by Israel would 
be as dangerous to peace as Palestinian 
nonrecognition of Israel. 

So let us support Israel's right to secu- 
rity and independence. But let us recog- 
nize that present arrangements in the 
Middle East mean more war and that 
only a reasonable compromise on both 
sides can produce the peace settlement 
that is in the vital interest of Israel, 
Arabian, and American interests. 

The true friends of Israel will offer her 
the continuing hand of friendship and 
support. But they will also make clear 
that Israel cannot survive and flourish in 
a world of 100 million Arabs, including 
3 million Palestinians unless the issues 
of recognition, boundaries, and Palestin- 
ian rights are quickly resolved. The 
step-by-step approach to Middle East 
peace failed because the various parties 
had not agreed on the basic outline of a 
final settlement toward which they could 
proceed step by step. 

Geneva may be the last opportunity 
for peace before the dogs of war go mad. 
If either side should launch a new war 
in the name of “prevention,” the United 
States should repudiate that action with 
appropriate force. 

It is in our interest to back Israel’s 
independence and continued freedom; it 
is not in our interest nor in Israel's to 
back an occupation which if continued 
will spell doom for Israel and possibly 
for millions of others. 

I have recently returned from a 3-week 
study tour of the Middle East. In a few 
days, a carefully prepared report of my 
findings and recommendations on the 
Middle East will be issued by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I am very hopeful that that report, 
which involves a considerable amount of 
study, thought, and investigation, will be 
carefully read both by Members of Con- 
gress and by our policymakers in the 
executive branch, 

Mr. President, I thank the majority 
leader and the Senator from Florida for 
making this time available. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator have a copy of that letter? 
I think it ought to go into the Recorp be- 
cause all I see are references to it in the 
press. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, that 
is a good idea, I would ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the letter to 
which I referred be printed in the Rec- 
ord, along with the statement I have 
just made. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dear Mr. Prestpenr: You will recall that 
last December a substantial majority of the 
Senate wrote you urging a reiteration of our 
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nation’s long-standing commitment to 
Israel's security “by a policy of continued 
military supplies and diplomatic and eco- 
nomic support". 

Since 1967, it has been American policy 
that the Arab-Israel conflict should be 
settled on the basis of secure and recognized 
boundaries that are defensible, and direct 
negotiations between the nations involved. 
We believe that this approach continues to 
offer the best hope for a just and lasting 
peace. 

While the suspension of the second-stage 
negotiations is regrettable, the history of the 
Arab-Israel conflict demonstrates that any 
Israeli withdrawal must be accompanied by 
meaningful steps toward peace by its Arab 
neighbors, 

Recent events underscore America's need 
for reliable allies and the desirability of 
greater participation by the Congress in the 
formulation of American foreign policy. Co- 
operation between the Congress and the 
President is essential for America's effective- 
ness in the world. During this time of un- 
certainty over the future direction of our 
policy, we support you in strengthening our 
ties with nations which share our democratic 
traditions and help to safeguard our national 
interests. We believe that the special rela- 
tionship between our country and Israel does 
not prejudice improved relations with other 
nations in the region. 

We believe that a strong Israel constitutes 
a most reliable barrier to domination of the 
area by outside parties. Given the recent 
heavy flow of Soviet weaponry to Arab states, 
it is imperative that we not permit the mili- 
tary balance to shift against Israel. 

We believe that preserving the peace re- 
quires that Israel obtain a level of military 
and economic support adequate to deter a 
renewal of war by Israel's neighbors, With- 
holding military equipment from Israel 
would be dangerous, discouraging accom- 
modation by Israel's neighbors and encour- 
aging a resort to force. 

Within the next several weeks, the Con- 
gress expects to receive your foreign aid re- 
quests for fiscal year 1976. We trust that your 
recommendations will be responsive to 
Israel's urgent military and economic needs. 
We urge you to make it clear, as we do, that 
the United States acting in its own national 
interests stands firmly with Israel in the 
search for peace in future negotiations, and 
that this premise is the basis of the current 
reassessment of U.S. policy in the Middle 
East. 

Respectfully yours, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With no time to be 
taken out. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would like to seek 
recognition after the time of the Senator 
from Florida has expired, and at that 
time give my 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida so that he 
can talk further. 
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‘ Mr. STONE. I thank the distinguished 
eader. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Florida may pro- 
ceed. 


OPEC PRICE INCREASE 


Mr. STONE, Mr. President, on the front 
page of yesterday’s Washington Post Mr. 
Thomas O'Toole reported the likely 
OPEC price increase by the oil produc- 
ing-exporting countries—OPEC—of $2 
per barrel or up to $2 per barrel toward 
the end: of the summer. Stating that it 
was a move “which could deepen the 
worldwide recession and would add up 
to 8 cents to the galion price of gasoline 
in the United States,” Mr. O’Toole fur- 
ther reported, and I quote: 

Some economists have long felt that the 
recession was triggered by the huge in- 
crease in the world oil prices last year at 
the end of the Arab oil embargo so that any 
new price rise can only mean more trouble 
for the world’s economy. 

Mr, President, Mr. O'Toole is correct, 
in the opinion of the junior Senator from 
Florida. Mr. President, our economy is 
still declining and the recession deepen- 
ing. After a temporary lull, inflation is 
rekindling. Pollyannas who predict recov- 
ery, or at least a substantial upturn this 
summer, are wrong. Neither our econ- 
omy nor that of the rest of the free world 
or even the third world will recover at 
these oil prices, much less the OPEC 
price increase forecast by the Washing- 
ton Post and the Associated Press in 
yesterday's reports. 

On the same front page of yesterday's 
Post, there are two other articles. The 
lead line of one states, and I quote: 

“Economy dips at 11.3 percent rate, 
worse than estimated.” 

The other is headed, “Ford Cites Prob- 
lems on Energy,” and it commences: 

“President Ford, declaring that Amer- 
ica’s energy situation is continuing to 
deteriorate, said yesterday that we are to- 
day more yulnerable to a Mideast oil em- 
bargo than ever before.” 

It does not require schooling in logic 
to perceive the connection nor does it 
take a logical genius to see the stupidity 
of any action on our part which further 
raises taxes on imported oil, as the Presi- 
dent now proposes to do, in fighting as 
opposed to deterring OPEC’s further 
price increases, without confronting the 
central causation of this total problem, 
and the central causation of the infia- 
tion, of the recession, which is the se- 
cretly set, artificially high prohibitively 
draining, recession-causing and deepen- 
ing, foreign policy balance-shrinking, 
job-reducing OPEC price of oil. 

Mr. President, this Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and just about every economist, 
take the position that with one level or 
another of deficit spending and the cur- 
rent reductions in the level of use of oil 
in this country and current reductions in 
product inventories overhanging ability 
to sell in this country, with those things 
our economy will turn the corner this 
summer and start upward. Some few will 
argue that the recovery will be later and 
slower, but Mr. President, I take the po- 
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sition that at these prices of oil and at 
the now-anticipated further increase by 
OPEC in its price of oil, we will not re- 
cover. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Florida hopes he is wrong, but thinks he 
is right. 

If he is right, all the imposed conser- 
vation of the use of oil will not do the 
job, and it will, by reducing the use of 
energy, worsen unemployment. If the 
Senator is right, neither the present im- 
port tax, nor the proposed added im- 
port tax, nor the proposed phased-in tax 
on gasoline at the pump proposed by 
House Ways and Means, nor a 55-mile- 
an-hour speed limit imposed, or enforced, 
will do more than paw the ground. In 
fact, how much ground does a race horse 
cover pawing the ground while still 
locked into the starting gate? 

While our heavy dependency on OPEC 
oil, and it is at least 40 percent at this 
time, and with our absolute short run 
physical inability to substitute sufficient 
oil and energy from other sources, con- 
servation-to-the-hilt will not reduce the 
cost-drain of OPEC oil sufficiently for 
our economy to recover. 

Mr. President, our President, Congress 
and economists cry recovery, but there 
is none. It will take a confrontation with 
OPEC by the United States, as the larg- 
est single consumer of oil in the world, 
and nothing less. If we have not got the 
guts to face OPEC and its leaders, we 
will die economically without a boycott, 
merely by paying a tribute that our econ- 
omy cannot afford to pay. 

In the Washington Post, and nation- 
ally, on Tuesday, May 20, 1975, Joseph 
Kraft wrote a column headed, “Bowing 
to the Shah,” in which he reported that 
on the Shah’s visit, no official request for 
a price reduction was mace. When I in- 
quired why, of some who I think call 
themselves “senior official sources,” that 
was the case, in the midst of all the 
careful and skilled arrangements for 
hospitality, we did not in the midst of 
these expressions of friendship ask for 
some price relief to get our economy 
going again, the response was that “we 
always ask and he never accedes, so why 
keep asking.” 

In the article, Mr. Kraft reports that: 

The Shah is a strategic figure in OPEC, 
for Iran is the second-largest oil exporter 
in the world. Officials in Saudi Arabia, which 
is the biggest exporter, have repeatedly indi- 
cated they would go along with any price 
break the Shah accepted. Most important of 
all, the Shah is now extremely sensitive to 
American pressures. He has embarked Iran 
on a vast program of economic and military 
expansion that is heavily dependent on 
American products, American expertise and 
American money, which he will soon have to 
be borrowing again. 


Mr. Kraft asked the Shah whether the 
price of oil had been mentioned in his 
official discussion. “Only casually,” he 
said. Mr. Kraft then asked whether the 
Shah believed the United States was pre- 
pared to live with the present price. “Not 
only live with the price,” the Shah re- 
plied, “but accept further increases.” 

Columnist Charles Bartlett, writing in 
yesterday’s Washington Star, said: 

The Shah wants to keep up with inflation, 
but the present price of ofl is nearly seven 
times higher than the $1.50 he was paid in 
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1973. Nothing has matched that rise, par- 
ticularly his two chief agricultural purchases 
from the United States, wheat and rice. 
Wheat is up 51 per cent and rice 22 per 
cent since 1873. And if the shah is serious 
about indexing, wheat has dropped 22 per 
cent and rice 31 per cent from their 1974 
highs. This country has reacted to agricul- 
tural scarcities by pressing its productive po- 
tential to the fullest. The cartel has the op- 
posite strategy of pinching back production 
to keep lis price firm. 

And if inflation is the key concern, OPEC 
has no cause to feed the fire, Experts like 
Timothy Stanley credit the OPEC price rises 
with responsibility for at least 26 per cent 
of this country’s 1974 price infiation, con- 
siderably more than in Japan and Europe. 
The only comforting feature was their one- 
time impact upon the economy. The shah 
wants to make the damage recurrent. 


Mr. President, if we accept further in- 
creases, we are undone. On February 17, 
1975, the Senator from Florida intro- 
duced Senate bill 680, which provides 
that Congress would initially set a $9.50 
a barrel ceiling on both imported and 
domestic oil, deregulating the balance of 
domestic oil to maximize domestic sup- 
ply thereafter. It is my firm belief that 
we cannot afford to pay the exorbitant 
prices now imposed on us by the OPEC 
nations. 

The response to this bill and my ef- 
forts to convince colleagues to support it 
has been uniform. The first and only 
question asked by my colleagues and staff 
members is: “But what if they boycott 
us?” My answer is that we are now being 
boycotted. If the only price at which 
we can obtain imported oil is a price 
which maintains and deepens our reces- 
sion and induces a forthcoming bank- 
ruptcy, we are being boycotted. This slow 
boycott is forcing us deeper into reces- 
sion and, strangely enough, is causing 
great financial damage to OPEC. 

The Shah talks of the reduction in 
their oil sale receipts, and he refers not 
only to the continuing inflation in the 
developed countries, slowed as it now is 
somewhat by the recession, but he also 
refers to the fact that their demand and 
the total dollars they receive is greatly 
reduced. Why? It is because we cannot 
afford to pay. 

Why is it that inflation has continued 
though at a smaller rate in the midst of 
a deep recession? Because the energy 
cost holds up the price and cost of every- 
thing that uses energy, and that is every- 
thing. That is the difference between this 
recession and past recessions. 

By now, if there were no oil OPEC 
cartel price, prices would have been re- 
duced with the reduction of demand. The 
cost of using energy would have been re- 
duced, generalized product prices would 
have come down, and the items bought 
by OPEC would have come down. They 
would have been cheaper. But, since sup- 
ply and demand effectively has been 
blocked by the cartel price of energy, 
generalized world inflation continues in 
the midst of deepening recession. 

Pollyannas, pollyannas, I say to the 
Senators, take the view that inflation is 
increasing at a decreasing rate, that un- 
employment is increasing at a decreasing 
rate, and that various indexes of pros- 
perity are worsening at a lessening rate. 

Normally, conventionally, this would 
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allow economists and Government lead- 
ers properly to forecast the end of infia- 
tion and the end of the recession, and 
that is what they are doing. But it is not 
possible with an artificially high and pro- 
hibitively high cartel price. 

What is the answer? The answer is 
not to bow to the Shah. The answer is 
to stand up to the Shah. The answer is 
not to bow to OPEC. The answer is to 
stand up to OPEC and demand a lower 
price of oil, so that the world economy 
can increase production, thereby increas- 
ing supply of products, and thereby ef- 
fectively combating price inflation, as 
well as eliminating this debilitating re- 
cession. My bill would do that. 

Were S. 680 to pass and become law, 
it would say to all oil producers through- 
out the world—here in the United States, 
as well as foreign, OPEC, as well as non- 
OPEC—that the selling price set by law 
and thereafter set by executive action 
from time to time is the price above 
which we would go broke if we had to 
pay it. 

In such a price, there is a built-in 
premium for all oil producers. This bill 
does not try to set the selling price at 
the true market price or at the equilib- 
rium price, which many witnesses be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs this year indicated might 
be in the range, were it to float free, of 
about $7 to $8. 

Instead, we say to those, many of whom 
confiscated the foreign oil investments 
in their country, which were mainly 
American, but, in all fairness, in whose 
sovereign ground the oil exists, that what 
we are willing to pay is what we are able 
to pay. It is greater than what a market 
subject to no artificial controls would 
yield for them. It is a price substantially 
greater than before the embargo, but not 
so much greater that we go broke. 

If the Senator from Florida is wrong, 
then the present $12 a barrel price of oil 
is affordable, and we will recover. If the 
Senator from Florida is wrong, then the 
soon-to-be $14 or $15 a barrel of oil, se- 
eretly and artificially set, is affordable 
and can be purchased, and we would re- 
cover. 

If so, the Senator from Florida will be 
happy to return to the Chamber and ad- 
mit he was wrong. But if one person's 
voice can timely be heard to encourage 
our Nation to the risk that would avoid 
certain depression and even the possible 
military conflicts that that would pro- 
voke, then this position is worth taking. 

The Senator from Florida believes we 
are not recovering. The Senator from 
Florida believes that if we do not con- 
front. OPEC and take this risk to lower 
the price of oil, we will not recover, not 
this summer, not this fall, not this 
Christmas, not next year. 

In conclusion, from time to time, the 
Senator from Florida expects to return 
to the Chamber, or before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, or appro- 
priate committees, to remind his col- 
leagues that yet and still our American 
economic recovery is still prevented by 
an OPEC price, which can only be re- 
duced by confrontation of the even- 
handed type proposed by Senate bill 680, 
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and that in the absence of it, we will still 
in vain deficit spend. 

The Senator from Florida said to his 
colleagues when this bill was introduced 
that he did not expect the bill to ad- 
vance if the economy grew legs, but our 
economy is sil receding. This economy 
cannot afford to finance substitute boiler 
fuels or even substantial conservation 
of the use of oil unless we recover. We 
cannot recover if we do not get the OPEC 
price of oil down. We can get that 
OPEC price down in either of two ways: 
a planned confrontation or a major, 
deepening, economic world depression. 
Let us stend up and live on our feet. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVICE BY 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY HOW- 
ARD H. CALLAWAY 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, in recent 
years some segments of the national 
press seemingly have declared open sea- 
son on public officials and, in the process, 
have helped contribute to the sad de- 
cline in public confidence in Government. 
Too often has the press failed to de- 
lineate between those few officials whose 
actions may, indeed, be substandard and 
the many other men and women who 
devote themselves to public service with 
distinction and honor and, in many cases, 
with personal sacrifices. 

Mr. President, on May 10, 1973—just 
2 years ago—the U.S. Senate approved 
the nomination of Howard H. “Bo” 
Callaway of LaGrange, Ga., as Secretary 
of the Army. He took the oath of office 
on May 15, 1973. He has exemplified 
and he continues to exemplify the best in 
American public service. 

Looking back now, it is difficult to re- 
call that when Secretary Callaway took 
office, Army esteem and credibility were 
at a low point. Only 4 of the Army’s 13 
divisions were rated combat ready, and 
discipline and morale in the Service were 
being questioned. In addition, the Army 
was being asked to bear the brunt of a 
sweeping new social experiment in our 
modern defense establishment, the Vol- 
unteer Army Concept. Under circum- 
stances as they were at that time, the 
public, the press, Congress, and even 
the Army itself were doubtful whether 
an Army could be recruited and main- 
tained without the draft. 

But from the beginning, Secretary 
Callaway put aside these reservations, 
making up his.mind that the Volunteer 
Army concept would work and work 
well. He approached the challenge with 
a contagious enthusiasm soon felt 
throughout the Army. Winning over- 
whelming support of the Army’s military 
leaders, he instituted a series of actions 
that gave a sharp lift to personnel man- 
agement, recruiting and retention, equity 
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toward minority groups, and the morale 
and welfare of the individual soldier. 
These measures were not attained by 
coddling the troops or by relaxing stand- 
ards. On the contrary, they were created 
by tightening standards and establishing 
greater individual challenges. 

The resuits have been truly impressive. 
In 1974 the Army recruited over 219,000 
young men and women—a number ex- 
ceeding the population of Greater Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, or of Greater Colum- 
bus, Georgia—and a 33-percent increase 
over recruiting in 1973. The Army met its 
congressionally mandated strength of 
785,000 soldiers at the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, 1974, before the surge 
of unemployment which has accom- 
panied the economic recession. The 
Army is confident that it will meet its 
recruiting objectives for fiscal year 1976 
without difficult. 

Secretary Callaway took advantage of 
this recruiting success to uprade the 
quality of volunteers entering the serv- 
ice. Higher preenlistment standards 
and education goals were established. 
and I am told that by June 1976, the 
Army anticipates that 10 percent of its 
enlisted men and women will have col- 
lege experience and that about 80 per- 
cent will be high school graduates. By 
way of comparison, only about 37 percent 
of our enlisted forces were high school 
graduates during World War II. 

These factors are having a dynamic 
positive effect within the Army. Morale 
is up. Disciplinary infractions are down. 
Confidence and pride in units are up. 
Training and readiness are much im- 
proved, with all 13 of the Army's divi- 
sions now rated as combat ready by the 
stringent standards of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Secretary Callaway also has had a ma- 
jor hand in restructuring the Army’s in- 
ternal workings to attain better combat 
posture. Marginally needed support and 
headquarters elements have been re- 
duced at nearly every Army installa- 
tion—both at home and abroad—and the 
resulting manpower and dollar savings 
have been converted into new combat 
units. Forty eight new combat battalions 
and 3 new active divisions are being cre- 
ated without adding a single man or 
woman to the Army’s authorization, This 
streamlining of Army resources has 
helped strengthen our defense posture 
and has provided a clear signal that the 
United States does not intend to have its 
vital national interests jeopardized by 
any potential enemy. 

Mr. President, Secretary of the Army 
Callaway has brought a new spirit of co- 
operation into the relationship between 
the Army and Congress. He has gone out 
of his way to stress that we are all part- 
ners in national security. He is a shining 
example of candor, openness, and in- 
tegrity. Secretary Callaway runs an open 
organization, and this has made the 
Army’s relationship with Congress a 
model for some of the other agencies 
in the executive branch. 

Mr. President, our country is fortunate 
that dedicated public servants like 
Howard Callaway are willing to come for- 
ward and accept the exacting demands 
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of Government service. While he is no 
stranger to responsibility, Secretary Cal- 
laway 2 years ago took on a great new 
challenge as Secretary of the Army, He 
mastered it and has infused those who 
have observed his actions and his dedica- 
tion with a new faith in the integrity and 
competence of American leadership. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Srone). Without objection, it 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
is so 


SENATE RESOLUTION 166—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
RELATING TO THE LEGAL IS- 
SUES OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ELECTION CONTEST 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I report 
the following resolution setting forth 
the legal issues to be resolved by the 
Senate relative to the New Hampshire 
Senate election contest: 

S. Res. 166 

Resolved, That the Senate shall vote sepa- 
rately on each of the following issues with 
respect to which tie votes were cast by the 
members of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration in its consideration of the 
contested election for a seat in the United 
States Senate from the State of New Hamp- 
shire: 

(1) Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
committee should conduct a recount as re- 
quested by Mr. Wyman of the following pre- 
cincts to determine the accuracy of the re- 
count of the Secretary of State of New Hamp- 
shire: Gorham, Bedford, Somersworth Ward 
i, Claremont Ward 2, Concord Ward 1, Han- 
over, New Market, Pelham, Salem and 
Gilford? 

(2) Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
Committee should conduct a recount of the 
following precincts because of alleged inac- 
curacies in the tally sheets of the Secretary 
of State of New Hampshire: Merrimack, Mer- 
edith, and Lancaster? 

(8) Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
committee should conduct an investigation 
into the allegations of missing ballots in 
Dover Ward 3 and Troy; and, if any ballots 
are found to be missing in either precinct, 
that a retally of that precinct be conducted? 

(4) Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
Committee should investigate circumstances 
surrounding the casting of the ballot by Mrs. 
Ella Doyle for her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
McCarren? 

(5) Is it the sense of the Senate that, with 
respect to all ballots on which the Commit- 
tee vote is tied, the ruling of the highest 
authority of the State of New Hampshire 
shall remain in effect? 

(6) Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
Committee should retrieve, separate, and re- 
view all of the ballots in its custody of a 
“skip-candidate” type? 

(T) (a) The committee having voted to 
retrieve from the ballots of a skip-candi- 
date type a number of “skip Durkin” yotes 
equal to the number of “skip Wyman" votes 
before the Committee and a motion to re- 
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consider such vote haying resulted in a 4 to 4 
vote, is it the sense of the Senate that such 
original vote of the Committee to retrieve 
such “skip Durkin” votes shall stand as the 
vote of the Committee? 

(b) If the Senate shall have voted in the 
negative on part (a) is it the sense of the 
Senate that the Committee should retrieve 
from the ballots of a skip-candidate type a 
number of “skip Durkin” votes equal to 
the number of “skip Wyman” votes before 
the Committee? 

(8) Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
Committee shall accept the vote as reported 
to it on the 12 Manchester voting machines 
which have been tested for the accuracy of 
the candidate counters? 

Src. 2. The Senate shall vote separately 
with respect to the following ballots, as de- 
signed by the vote numbers given to them 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion in its consideration of the contested 
election for a seat in the United States Senate 
from the State of New Hampshire, to de- 
termine the candidate, if any, for which each 
such ballot should be counted with the 
result of each vote to be Inserted in the 
respective blank space: 

Eleven—Miscellanecus ballots 


(i) Vote No, 22, to be counted for - aed. = 
(2) Vote No. 88, to be counted for __-_____. 
Vote No. 120, to be counted 


Vote No. 127, to be counted for 
Vote No. 128, to be counted for —.--_.. 
Vote No. 205, to be counted for 
Vote No, 244, to be counted for 
Vote No. 245, to be counted for 
(9) Vote No, 288, to be counted for 
(10) Vote No. 308, to be counted for ~____. 
(11) Vote No. 342, to be counted for _____. 
BRight—Single Square Skip-Wyman ballots 
(12) Vote No. 251, to be counted for 
(13) Vote No. 267, to be counted for 
{14) Vote No, 280, to be counted for 
(15) Vote No, 281, to be counted for 
(16) Vote No. 285, to be counted for 
(17) Vote No. 310, to be counted for 
(18) Vote No, 311, to be counted for 
(19) Vote No. 324, to be counted for 
Four—More than Single Square Skip-Wyman 
ballots 
256, to be counted for 
279, to be counted for .-- 
Vote No. 305, to be counted for ___--., 
Vote No. 314, to be counted for -_.__. 
One—Skip-Durkin ballot 
Vote No, 322, to be counted for 
Three—Masked ballots 
Vote No. 58 (masked), to be counted 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 


(23) 


Vote No. 
Vote No. 


Vote No. 406 (masked), to be counted 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION TO 
FILE REPORT ON SENATE RESO- 
LUTION 166 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to file during the 
Memorial Day recess the report of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
on Senate Resolution 166, referring to 
the legal issues and ballots relative to 
the New Hampshire senatorial election 
on which the committee votes resulted 
in ties which the Senate is being asked 
to resolve, and that the printing of the 
report be delayed until the committee 
hearings are available. 

I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for filing to be midnight Tuesday next. 


May 22, 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. Gary W. 
Hart) laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON DEVELOPMENT COOR- 
DINATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. Hart) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States transmitting the first 
annual report on development coordina- 
tion, in accordance with section 640B(d) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The message is as 
follows’ 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit to the Congress the 
First Annual Report on Development 
Coordination, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 640B(d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended. 

This is an appropriate time for the 
first report on the policies and actions 
of the United States affecting the devel- 
opment of the low-income countries. 
Over the past decade, the economies of 
the developing countries have grown at 
an encouraging rate. This was partially 
because of American assistance. Conse- 
quently, many nations no longer need 
assistance on the concessional terms we 
once extended. 

Unfortunately, there remain a number 
of very poor nations suffering from mal- 
nutrition and disease, poor educational 
opportunities, and very low incomes. Our 
policies must continue to reflect our 
belief that American well-being is inti- 
mately related to a secure and prosperous 
international environment and humani- 
tarian and economic concerns that have 
for so long motivated our assistance pro- 
grams. The increase in petroleum prices 
and the food crop shortfalls of the past 
several years—as well as world recession 
and inflation—have hit the poorest coun- 
tries with particular severity. 

In 1974, the United States worked with 
other industrialized nations and with 
various international agencies to adjust 
our assistance and trade policies toward 
the less-developed countries to meet the 
new situation and to ensure a coordi- 
nated and constructive response from 
the international community. 
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We have: 

—adapted our bilateral development 
aid program to give more assistance 
to the poor majority in the develop- 
ing countries. 

—supported multilateral institutions 
as a means for worldwide coopera- 
tion to promote economic and so- 
cial development. 

—responded to the world food problem 
by increasing food aid to the needy 
countries by increasing our assist- 
ance to help them grow more of their 
own food and by working with other 
nations to get a fully multinational 
response to food issues in accordance 
with the recent World Food Con- 
ference. 

—signed into law a new Trade Act 
which will help enable poor countries 
to increase their trade with us, both 
by preferential treatment for their 
exports and by general lessening of 
barriers to world trade. 

Much remains to be done. We must: 

—work with other high income coun- 
tries to help meet the continuing 
needs of the poorest countries in the 
present world economic situation. 

—continue our efforts to meet the 
long-run problems of food scarcities 
through a coordinated program of 
increased food production in the poor 
countries, improved nutrition, in- 
creased food stocks and food aid, and 
research and development to boost 
food output everywhere. 

—continue to provide opportunities for 
the developing countries to expand 
their trade with the United States 
and other industrialized nations. 

—build on the results of the World 
Population Conference, fostering the 
maximum international cooperation 
in dealing with world population 
problems. 

—find new techniques for working with 
those rapidly advancing countries 
that no longer require our conces- 
sional assistance, but are anxious 
to benefit from American skills and 
resources in their development pro- 
grams. 

The Development Coordination Com- 
mittee was created to assist in ensuring 
that our policies and actions with re- 
spect to the developing countries are co- 
ordinated to reflect our interest in their 
weifare and improved quality of life, and 
to advise me on how our actions are 
affecting these poor countries and our 
own economy. 

In recent years, there has been dis- 
illusionment with our ability to help 
others in this world. Our efforts have 
slackened. We have looked too much at 
our failures and not enough at our suc- 
cesses. While our economic problems at 
home are serious, we remain one of the 
most productive countries in the world. 
We have much to contribute and we 
have much to gain from economic co- 
operation with developing countries and 
from their economic progress. Our own 
prosperity will be enhanced if we remain 
true to our long tradition of assisting 
those in need. 

If we help them to help themselves, 
we can work toward a stronger and more 
just international economy for the fu- 
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ture, lessen human suffering, and in- 
crease our own security in a rapidly 
changing world. 
GERALD R. FORD. 
Tue Warre House, May 22, 1975. 


REPORT ON THE COASTAL ZONE 
MANAGEMENT ACT OF 1972—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. Harr) laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States transmitting the 
second annual report prepared by the 
Secretary of Commerce dealing with the 
first year of actual operation under the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. The message is as follows: 


o the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the sec- 
ond annual report prepared by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce dealing with the first 
year of actual operation under the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972. 
The report covers Fiscal Year 1974 dur- 
ing which time the initial funding for the 
program became available. 

With the critical need to increase our 
domestic supplies of energy and other 
resources from the areas off our coasts, a 
high priority is attached to the necessity 
of carrying out these activities in a safe 
and orderly manner. For many States 
and localities, the existence of the coastal 
zone management program provides a 
means for assessing and preparing for 
the effects of new or increased develop- 
mental activity in their coastal areas. 

This program also seeks to establish 
a partnership between the States and 
the Federal government in managing our 
coastal resources in a way that bal- 
ances development and environmental 
concerns. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

Tue Wuar House, May 22, 1975. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 10:40 am., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Hackney, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 6755) to enable the 
United States to render assistance to, or 
in behalf of, certain migrants and refu- 
gees. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 249) 
to amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bills 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 5727. An act to establish an independ- 
ent and regionalized U.S. Parole Commission, 
to provide fair and equitable poroke proce- 
dures, and for other p 

HR. 6674. An act tọ authori ze appropri- 
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ations during the fiscal year 1976, and the 
period of July 1, 1978, through September 30, 
1976, for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, tor- 
pedoes, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and. evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength for each active duty com- 
ponent and the Selected Reserve of each Re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces and of 
ciyillan personne! of the Department of De- 
fense, and to authorize the military training 
student loans, and for other purposes. 

ELR. 6900. An act to provide en additional 
thirteen weeks of benefits under the emer- 
gency unemployment compensation program 
and the special unemployment assistance 
program, to extend the special unemploy- 
ment assistance program for one year, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 6950. An act making appropriations 
for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and the period end- 
ing September 30, 1976, and for other 
purposes; 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 269) providing for 
the printing of a House document, “Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Laws Relating 
to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives,” in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 2 
(a) (8) of Public Law 93-133, the Speaker 
has appointed as a member of the Fed- 
eral Council on the Arts and the Human- 
ities the gentleman from California (Mr. 
STARK). 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the enrolled bill 
(H.R. 6755) to enable the United States 
to render assistance to, or in behalf of, 
certain migrants and refugees. 

The enrolled bili was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. Harr). 


At 11:50 a.m, a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Hackney announced that the House 
has passed the bill (H.R. 7136) to con- 
tinue the special supplemental food pro- 
gram for women, infants, and children 
through September 30, 1975, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate. 


At 3:26 pm., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to, 
without amendment, the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 42) providing 
for a conditional adjournment of the 
Congress from May 22, 1975, until June 
2, 1975 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3786) to author- 
ize the increase of the Federal share 
of certain projects under title 23, United 
States Code. 

The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5899) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1975, and for other purposes; 
that the House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3, 19, 23, 24, 27, 29, 30, 32, 35, 
36, 53, 56, 60, 66-78, inclusive, and con- 
curs therein; that the House recedes 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 20, 40, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 59, 63, 106, 108, and 171, 
and concurs therein, each with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the Senate is requested; and that the 
House insists on its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 
83 and 107 to the bill. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker signed the enrolled bill (S. 249) 
to amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to remove barriers to competition, 
to foster the development of a national 
securities market system and a national 
clearance and settlement system to make 
uniform the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s authority over self-regula- 
tory organizations, to provide for the reg- 
ulation of brokers, dealers, and banks 
trading in municipal securities, to facili- 
tate the collection and public dissemina- 
tion of information concerning the hold- 
ings of and transactions in securities by 
institutional investment managers, and 
for other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. HART). 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. Harr) laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AUTHORIZE FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


A communication from the President of the 
United States transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize Foreign Assist- 
ance programs for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 
and for the transition period July 1, 1976 
through September 30, 1976 (with accom- 
panylng papers); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 


BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAY REDUCTIONS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, relative to deferrals and 
proposed rescissions which the President 
submitted to the Congress on May 8 in his 
eleventh special message pursuant to the 
impoundment Control Act of 1974 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on the 
Budget, the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the Committee on Commerce, 
jointly, pursuant to order of January 30, 
1975, and was ordered to be printed. 


RELEASE OF IMPOUNDED BUDGET AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, the release of $46.1 million in 
impounded budget authority required to be 
made available for obligation by section 1013 
(b) of the Impoundment Control Act of 1974; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on the Budget, the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Atomic Energy, and the Committee 

on Interior and Insular Affairs, jointly, pur- 

suant to the order of January 30, 1975, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PRELIMINARY EXECUTIVE SuMMARY—THE Eco- 
NOMIC IMPACT or NASA R&D SPENDING 
A letter from the Administrator, National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, 

transmitting an executive summary of a 

study of the “Economic Impact of NASA 

R&D Spending” carried out for NASA by 

Chase Econometric Associates, Inc. (with an 

accompanying document); to the Committee 

on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 
REPORTS OF VIOLATION OF THE 
ANTI-DEFICIENCY ACT 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 

Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 

ports of violation of the Anti-Deficiency Act 

(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations. 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE DEFENSE MANPOWER 

COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Defense Man- 
power Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an interim report of the Defense 
Manpower Commission (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO EXTEND THE EXPIRA- 
TION DATE OF CERTAIN AUTHORITIES UNDER 
THE FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT or 1950, 
AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Office of General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to extend the expiration date of 
certain authorities thereunder (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE BANK 
or Tokyo, LTD, 


A letter from the President and Chairman, 
Export-Import Bank of the United States, 
reporting on proposed financial assistance to 
The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. in purchasing from 
the United States $75,000,000 worth of raw 
cotton; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION To EXTEND THE EXPORT 

ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1969, as AMENDED 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969, as amended (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND AND Ex- 

TEND THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 

1950 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Service Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend and ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT OF 1934 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tions 203 and 204 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE MARINE 
PROTECTION, RESEARCH AND SANCTUARIES 
Act OF 1972 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 304 of the 
Marine Protection, Research and Sanctuar- 
ies Act of 1972 to extend the appropriation 
authorization for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 
in order to carry out the provisions of title 
III relating to marine sanctuaries (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Vice President, Gov- 
ernment and Public Affairs, National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the average 
number of passengers per day on board each 
train operated, and the on-time performance 
at the final destination of each train oper- 
ated, by route and by railroad (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

PROPOSED ATLANTIC TUNAS CONVENTION ACT 
oF 1975 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to give effect to the International 
Convention for the Conservation of Atlan- 
tic Tunas, signed at Rio de Janeiro May 14, 
1966, by the United States of America and 
other countries, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED HAZARDOUS MATERIALS TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “The Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Act Amendments of 1975” 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

VENDING REGULATIONS RELATING TO ICE CREAM 
VENDORS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an act adopted by the Council 
on April 22, 1975, and signed by the Mayor 
May 6, 1975, amending the Vending Regula- 
tions relating to ice cream vendors in the 
District of Columbia (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

REPORT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


A letter from the Director, National Legis- 
lative Commission, the American Legion, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the American Legion (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Finance. 
PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL TRADE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide an- 
thorization of appropriations for the U.S 
International Trade Commission (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

CHANGES IN ALLOCATIONS FoR THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL NARCOTICS PROGRAM 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, planned 
changes in allocations of fiscal year 1975 
funds authorized and appropriated for the 
International Narcotics Control Program 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE FEDERAL 
ENERGY ADMINISTRATION ACT 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 

Energy Administration, transmitting a draft 
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of proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Energy Administration Act of 1974 to pro- 
vide new budget authority for fiscal years 
1977 and 1978 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 
Report OF CONTRACTS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORTATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on contracts negotiated under 10 U.S.C. 2304 
(a)(11) during the period October 1, 1974, 
through March 31, 1975 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT ON WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Deputy Director, Office 
of Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Women in Govern- 
ment” (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED 

STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

A letter from the Deputy Director, Office 
of Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Board of Visitors, U.S. 
Military Academy (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

List or GAO REPORTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a monthly list of GAO reports released 
in April 1975 (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Project Head Start: Achieve- 
ments and Problems, Office of Human Devel- 
opment, Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on need for regulating the food 
salvage industry to prevent sales of unwhole- 
some and misbranded foods to the public, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Department of Agriculture (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the Military Commissary 
Store: Its Justification and Role in Today's 
Military Environment, Department of De- 
fense (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on controlling the radiation 
hazard from uranium mill tailings, Energy 
Reseatch and Development Administration, 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

REPORT ON THE OLD CATTLE TRAILS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the Old Cattle Trails of the South- 
west (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE APPRO- 

PRIATIONS FOR THE INDIAN CLAIMS COMMIS- 

SION 

A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, transmitting a draft of pro- 


posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for the Indian Claims Commission for fiscal 


year 1977 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS UNDER THE SMALL 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, appli- 
cations received for loans under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON NONBRANDED INDEPENDENT 
MARKETERS OF MOTOR GASOLINE 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Energy Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on nonbranded inde- 
pendent marketers of motor gasoline, 1972 
through 1974 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
REPORT ON RETAIL GASOLINE MARKET 
SHARES 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Energy Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on retail gasoline mar- 
ket shares, December 1974-January 1975 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
PROPOSED ALPINE LAKES WILDERNESS, Mr. 

BAKER-SNOQUALMIE AND WENATCHEE NA- 

TIONAL FORESTS, WASHINGTON 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, proposed legislation to desig- 
nate the Alpine Lakes Wilderness, Mt. Baker- 
Snoqualmie and Wenatchee National Forests, 
in the State of Washington (with accom- 
panying papers), to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
DEFINITION AND PUNISHMENT OF CERTAIN 
MAJOR Crimes COMMITTED BY INDIANS 
A letter from the Attorney General of the 

United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 

posed legislation to provide for the defini- 

tion and punishment of certain crimes in 
accordance with the Federal laws in force 
within the special maritime and territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States when said 
crimes are committed by an Indian in order 
to insure equal treatment for Indian and 
non-Indian offenders (with accompaning 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report oF THE SUMMER YOUTH JOBS 
PROGRAMS 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the 1975 Summer Youth Jobs Programs 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
REPORT OF FEDERAL SUPPORT TO UNIVERSITIES, 

COLLEGES, AND SELECTED NONPROFIT INSTI- 

TUTIONS 

A letter from the Director, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Federal support to universi- 
ties, colleges, and selected nonprofit institu- 
tions, fiscal year 1975 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE ELIGIBILITY OF 
PARTTIME STUDENTS AND OTHER ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE MATTERS UNDER THE Basic EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM 
A letter from the Executive Secretary to 

the Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, transmitting, pursuant to law, reg- 

ulations relating to the eligibility of part- 

time students and other administrative 
matters under the basic educational oppor- 
tunity grant program (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
REPORTS OF THE EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES 
SYSTEMS Act 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the Emergency Services 
Systems Act of 1973, Public Law 93-154, No- 
vember 16, 1973 through June 30, 1974 (with 
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an accompanying report); to the Commit- 

tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO EXTEND APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZATIONS FOR EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL SERVICES SYSTEMS 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to extend appropria- 
tions authorizations for emergency medical 
services systems, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE Hu- 
MANITIES 


A letter from the Chairman, National En- 
dowment for the Arts, and the Chairman, 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W, Harr): 

A resolution from the Virginia Synod of 
the Lutheran Church in America, regarding 
the tragedy in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Resolution No. 77 adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Guam; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION No. 77 


“Relative to approving the report and recom- 
mendations of the Executive-Legislative 
Ammunition Wharf Study Commission and 
extending the responsibilities of the Com- 
mission 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, the Executive-Legislative Am- 
munition Wharf Study Commission, consist- 
ing of Senators Frank Blas, Edward Char- 
fauros and G. Ricardo Salas and Executive 
Office members, Steve Hopson, Paul Souder 
and Joaquin Perez, have unanimously se- 
lected a site for the relocation of the am- 
munition wharf; and 

“Whereas, the Executive-Legislative Com- 
mission has submitted its report and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature 
for their approval as required by Resolution 
No. 32; and 

“Whereas, the report thoroughly reviewed 
all possible sites for the relocation of the 
ammunition wharf and determined that 
Orote Point is the most acceptable location; 
and 

“Whereas, the Orote Point Plan, as outlined 
in the Commission's report, utilizes available 
military property and maximizes safety to 
the public; and 

“Whereas, the Commission believes the 
Orote Point Plan provides Guam with the 
best chance to obtain blast zone waivers or 
other arrangements to permit economic de- 
velopment of Cabras Island, and that the 
incremental financing arrangements avail- 
able under the Orote Point proposal will be 
acceptable to the Department of Defense and 
the U.S. Congress; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the report and recommen- 
dations of the Executive-Legislative Ammuni- 
tion Wharf Study Commission are hereby ap- 
proved by the members of the Thirteenth 
Guam Legislature; and be it further 

“Resolved, that with the concurrence of the 
Governor, the authority of the Executive- 
Legislative Ammunition Wharf Study Com- 
mission is extended for the purpose of pur- 
suing Department of Defense and U.S. Con- 
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yressional approval of the Orote Point pro- 
posal; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Commission shall re- 
port its progress to the Legislature and the 
Governor on June 30, 1975 and every two 
(2) months thereafter until Department of 
Defense and U.S. Congressional approval has 


been received or until waivers or other ar-~ 


rangements have been granted to permit eco- 
nomic development of Cabras Island; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
President of the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the Chairman 
of the Senate and House Committees om De- 
fense, Appropriations and Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, to Guam’s Delegate to Congress 
and to the Governor of Guam.” 

Joint Resolution No. 78 adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION No. 78 


“Joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New York memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation to make loans available for small 
businesses suffering economic injuries as a 
result of disruption of operations and sery- 
ices of public utilities 


“Whereas, the House of Representatives 
has before it a bill numbered H.R. 4888 to 
amend the small business act to make loans 
available for small businesses suffering eco- 
nomic injuries as the result of the disrup- 
tion of operations and services of public util- 
ities; and 

“Whereas, As a result of a severe fire which 
ravaged the main telephone switching sta- 
tion for the lower east side in Manhattan 
causing a disruption of telephone service for 
s long period of time of upwards of ten thou- 
sand small business concerns whose business 
was severely and adversely affected thereby 
so as to cause many to go out of business; 
and 

“Whereas, To help these beleaguered busi- 
nesses it is essential that loans be author- 
ized to be made to them through the small 
business administration in the immediate 
future to prevent further economic disaster; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of New York does hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to take 
immediate action to pass H.R. 4888 to assist 
small business which may suffer economic 
loss and face disaster through the disruption 
of operations and services of public utilities 
and to do all in its power to assist in its 
enactment into law immediately; and it is 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each mem- 
ber of Congress of the United States from the 
State of New York.” 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 110 adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Washington; 
to the Committee on Commerce: 

“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 110, AS AMENDED 
BY THE HoUsE 

“To the Honorable Gerald R. Ford, Presl- 
dent of the United States, and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
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Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
EDEN represent and petition as fol- 
ows: 

“Whereas, Eleven million dollars have been 
provided annually by American sportsmen’s 
purchase of duck stamps to acquire wetlands 
in the United States; and 

“Whereas, Two and one half million dol- 
lars have been provided annually by Amer- 
ican sportsmen to Ducks Unlimited to lease 
migratory water fowl nesting grounds in 
Canada; and 

“Whereas, These programs furnished more 
than thirteen and one-half million dollars 
a year to conserve migratory water fowl, as 
well as more than one hitmdred and sixty 
species of animals that depend upon the wet- 
lands acquired and protected by the Depart- 
ment of Interior; and 

“Whereas, These programs have proyen to 
be eminently successful in increasing the 
migratory water fowl populations from the 
all-time low to which they had fallen in the 
1930's; and 

“Whereas, The present effort to demand 
an environmental impact study threatens to 
jeopardize both the funding programs named 
above by taking advantage of the National 
Environmental Policy Act to stop the legiti- 
mate sportsmen’s activities that generate the 
funding for the conservation and replenish- 
ment of migratory water fowl; 

“Now, therefore, Your memorialists re- 
spectfully pray that the administration and 
Congress recognize the importance of the 
necessity to encourage the continuation of 
these programs and enact legislation to ex- 
empt migratory waterfowl] hunting from the 
federal requirements of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act. 

“Be it resolved, That copies of this Me- 
morial be immediately transmitted by the 
Secretary of State to the Honorable Gerald 
R. Ford, President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
each member of Congress from the State of 
Washington.” 


Resolution frm the Rhode Island League 
of Cities and Towns, Providence, R.I., sup- 
porting reenactment of general revenue 
sharing; to the Committee on Finance. 

Resolution No, 438-75, adopted by the 
council of the city of Cleveland, memorial- 
izing the President of the United States and 
the Congress to take protective. measures 
against the seizure by Ecuador, of American 
fishing vessels on the high seas; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolution No. 15-75, from the city of 
Hubbard, Ohio, supporting the adoption of 
the deconcentration of energy bill (H.R. 
4013) by the Congress of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Joint Resolution No. 73, adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Tennessee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLTION No. 73 
“A resolution to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to redesignate Novem- 
ber 11 as Veterans Day 

“Whereas, after a titanic convulsion which 
embroiled the major powers of the Western 
World for four years, the German Empire 
agreed on November 11, 1918, to an Armistice 
preparatory to surrender; and 

“Whereas, that date was set aside as a 
national holiday in the United States as 
Armistice Day, and later, as Veterans Day, 
in honor of the heroic military men, of that 
great struggle and of subsequent conflict, 
who gave their lives in defense of individual 
freedom for citizens of this country and in 
the democratic nations which were our allies; 
and 

“Whereas, the date of November 11 is one 
which is hallowed in the memory of every 
American as holding special and emotional 
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significance evoked at the gravesides of hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers and comrades who 
fell in the defense of liberty; and 
“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States saw ft to decree that the fourth Mon- 
day in October be observed as Veterans Day 
to permit a long weekend for federal 
employees and residents of the District of 
Columbia, and was followed in that change 
by most of the fifty states, including Ten- 
nessee; and 
“Whereas, upon reflection upon the purpose 
of remembering the honored dead of this 
nation’s wars for which Veterans Day is set 
aside, Tennessee reestablished November 11, 
as the date for remembering our fallen heroes, 
with the concurrence of its citizenry who felt 
that the leisure hours of a long weekend 
should be secondary to the remé@mbrance 
surrounding a hallowed date; now, therefore, 
“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Eighty- 
ninth Genera! Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, That this Assembly urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to restore Novem- 
ber 11 as the official national observance of 
Veterans Day, to be observed by the closing 
of federal offices and the conducting cf 
eppropriate memorial services on that date. 
“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to each member of Ten- 
nessee’s Congressional delegation; to the 
Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Washington, D.C.; 
and to the Honorable Carl Albert, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Washington, 
D0” 


House Joint Resolution 419, adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of North Carolina; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare: 

“Hovse JOINT RESOLUTION 419 
“A joint resolution endorsing the national 
policy statement for s barrier-free environ- 
ment 

“Whereas, North Carolina is at the fore- 
front among those states that have inaugu- 
rated effective programs to assist the phys- 
ically handicapped in their efforts to live a 
normal life within a man-made environment 
geared to the physically fit; and 

“Whereas, among those steps taken by the 
State of North Carolina to improve the phys- 
ical environment of the handicapped, have 
been the implementation of building codes 
and construction standards that assist the 
physically disabied in their daily lives to 
provide an equality of opportunity for this 
large segment of our population; and 

“Whereas, it has come to the attention of 
the General Assembly that the Congress of 
the United States has introduced a formal 
resolution calling upon the public and private 
sectors of this country to initiate programs 
that will mobilize resources to. remove the 
natural barriers of our man-made environ- 
ment to the physically handicapped to allow 
their participation as equal partners in the 
mainstream of our day-to-day lives; Now, 
therefore, be it resolved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Senate concurring: 

“Section 1. That the General Assembly of 
North Carolina does hereby formally go on 
record as supporting the National Resolution 
of Intent passed by the Congress of the 
United States which favors the removal of 
man-made barriers to the progress of the 
physically handicapped. 

“Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, and each 
member of the North Carolina delegation to 
the United States Congress. 

“Sec. 3. This resolution shall become ef- 
fective upon ratification.” 

Resolution from the South Suburban 
Mayors” and Managers’ Association, relative 
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to recently adopted rules of the Postal De- 
partment relative to lot width and set back 
lines; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Resolution from the village of Hazel Crest, 
tll, relative to curb mail delivery; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Resolution from the village of Homewood, 
Di., relative to curb mail delivery; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Resolution from the village of Glenwood, 
Iu., relative to. curb mail delivery; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Resolution No. 115-75, adopted by the 
Legislature of Chautauqua County, Mayville, 
N.Y., to reaffirm support of completion of 
Southern Tier Expressway and Bridge Across 
Chautauqua Lake and H.R. 3968; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 322. A bill—the Hells Canyon National 
Recreation Area Act (Rept. No. 94-153). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 3109. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the saline water conversion pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1976 (Rept. No. 94-154). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1518. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act (15 U.S.C. 
1901 et seq.) to authorize additional appro- 
priations, to establish fuel efficiency demon- 
stration projects, to provide additional en- 
forcement authority for the odometer anti- 
tampering provisions, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 94-155). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. Res. 169. An original resolution author- 
izing additional expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs for 
routine purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 166. An original resolution relating 
to the determination of the contested elec- 
tion fora seat in the U.S. Senate from the 
State of New Hampshire (Rept. No. 94-156). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 1247. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 94-157). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and _ Forestry, without 
amendment: 

S. 1780. A bill to continue the special 
supplemental food program for women, in- 
fants, and. children through September 30, 
1975 (Rept. No. 94-158). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

E.R. 37. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to carry out the Standard Reference Data 
Act (Rept. No. 94-159). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments; 

S. 462. A bill to amend the Developmental 
Disabilities Services and Facilities Construc- 
tion Act to revise and extend the programs 
authorized by that Act (Rept. No. 94-160). 
EMERGENCY HOUSING Acr OF 1975—CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT (Rept. No. 94-161) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the committee 
of conference, submitted a report on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4485) to provide for greater homeownership 
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opportunities’ for middle-income families 
and to encourage more efficient use of land 
and energy resources, which was ordered 
to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON AGING 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for fil- 
ing the report of the Special Committee 
on Aging, “Developments in Aging: 1974 
and January-March 1975,” be extended 
from April 30 to June 13, 1975. This addi- 
tional time is requested to complete 
approval of minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE—H.R. 5541 


o Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
be discharged from further consideration 
of H.R. 5541, and that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
their titles and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 5727. An act to establish an inde- 
pendent and regionalized U.S. Parole Com- 
mission, to provide fair and equitable parole 
procedures, and for other purposes; to the 
committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6674. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1976, and the 
period of July 1, 1976, through September 
20, 1976, for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, tor- 
pedoes, and other weapons, and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the author- 
ized personnel strength for each active duty 
component and the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces and 
of civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense, and to authorize the military train- 
ing student loans, and for other purposes; 
placed on the Calendar. 

H.R. 6900. An act to provide an additional 
18 weeks of benefits under the emergency 
unemployment compensation program and 
the special unemployment assistance pro- 
gram, to extend the special unemployment 
assistance program for 1 year, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
jointly, by unanimous consent. 

H.R. 6950. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and the period end- 
ing September 30, 1976, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 6900, the 
so-called Emergency Compensation and 
Special Unemployment Assistance Ex- 
tension Act of 1975, be referred jointly 
to the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, last year the 
Congress passed two separate measures 
to pay benefits to unemployed workers. 
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The first established an emergency un- 
employment compensation program for 
unemployed persons whose former em- 
ployment was covered under the regular 
State unemployment program. This bill 
was handled by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The second bill provided a special un- 
employment assistance program for per- 
sons not covered under the regular State 
unemployment program. This bill was 
handled by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

H.R. 6900, which was passed by the 
House yesterday, provides additional 
benefits under both programs, In jointly 
referring the bill, the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare will be handling 
that part of the bill dealing with the 
special unemployment assistance pro- 
gram, while the Finance Committee will 
be handling the rest of the bill, includ- 
ing that part dealing with emergency 
unemployment compensation benefits. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 269) providing for the printing of a 
House document, “Federal Election Cam- 
paign Laws Relating to the U.S. House 
of Representatives,” was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 1804. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the amount of certain cancellations 
of indebtedness under student loan programs. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HANSEN (for himself, Mr. 
WILLIAM L, Scorr, Mr. MCCLURE, and 
Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 1805. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to set a termination date for 
veterans educational benefits under chapters 
34 and 36 of such title, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
JOHNSTON): 

S. 1806. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Governor for American Samoa. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1807. A bill to amend the Rural Devel- 
opment Act of 1972. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 1808. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
overtime to certain personnel employed in 
the Department of Agriculture, Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service. Referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr, 
PELL) : 

S. 1809. A bill—the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Amendments 
of 1975. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JAVITS (by request): 

S. 1810. A bill to amend the temporary 

unemployment benefits programs, and for 
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other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the Com- 
mittee on Finance, jointly, by unanimous 
consent. 

By Mr, BENTSEN: 

S. 1811, A bill for the relief of Ul Ok Hwang. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1812. A bill for the relief of Raul Alvarez 
Rodriquez. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judictary, 

S. 1813. A bill for the relief of Guadalupe 
Villegas-Cantu. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BARTLETT 
Mr. BELLMoN): 

S, 1814. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to issue permanent.easements for 
certain docks constructed on property under 
his jurisdiction in the State of Oklahoma. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

S. 1815. A bill to provide procedures for 
calling, constitutional conventions for pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, on application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States, pur- 
suant to article V of the Constitution. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

B. 1816. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 1817. A bill to prohibit the appropria- 
tion and expenditure of unvouchered funds 
unless specifically authorized by law, and to 
provide for reports on and audits of author- 
ized expenditures of unvouchered funds. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1818. A bill for the relief of Ester Noemi 
Cuellar. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. BENTSEN, and Mr. Tower): 

S. 1819. A bill to recognize benefits to the 
United States from the construction of the 
Toledo Bend Dam and Reservoir project and 
exempt Sabine River Authority, State of 
Louisiana, and Sabine River Authority of 
Texas, from charges for the use, occupancy, 
and enjoyment of certain lands of the United 
States within the Sabine National Forest, 
Texas. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 1820. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Glen Elder unit of the Pick- 
Sloan Missouri Basin program, Kansas, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1821. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Kanopolis unit of the Pick- 
Sloan Missourl Basin program, Kansas, and 
for other purposes, Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, MATHIAS. 

S. 1822. A bill to repeal that portion of 
section 1 of the act of September 1, 1916, 
authorizing the enforcement of traffic regu- 
lations for MacArthur Boulevard. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. BELLMON): 

S. 1823. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judgments 
in favor of the Sac and Fox Indians in Indian 
Claims Commission Dockets 219, 153, and 
135, and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 1824. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enroll certain Alaskan Na- 
tives for benefits under the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


(for himself and 
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By Mr. STEVENSON (for himself and 
Mr. Percy): 

S. 1825. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a lock and dam project on the 
Mississippi River near Alton, Ill, and Mo. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GRAVEL (for himself and Mr. 
ABOUREZK) : 

5. 1826. A bill to provide that no new 
licenses be granted for the construction of 
nuclear fission power reactor facilities, pend- 
ing a comprehensive study by the Office of 
Technology Assessment and subsequent ac- 
tion by the Congress. Referred to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 1827. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
to further define sponsors of public employ- 
ment programs under that act. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. WEICKER (for himself, Mr. 
Javirs, and Mr. RIBICOFF) : 

S. 1828. A bill relating to collective bar- 
gaining representation of postal employees. 
Referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 1829. A bill to incorporate the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, WILLIAMS: 

S. 1830. A bill to prohibit the use of leg- 
hold and steel-jaw traps on animals in the 
United States, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PACK WOOD (for himself, Mr. 
HATFIELD, and Mr. STEVENS) : 

S. 1831. A bill—the Presidential Regional 
Primaries Act. Referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

S. 1832. A bill to amend the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 with re- 
spect to amounts appropriated which are 
not paid to State and local governments 
before the end of the appropriation period. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, JAVITS (for himself, Mr. BUCK- 
LEY, Mr. WrmtraMs, and Mr. PHILIP 
A. Harr): 

5. 1833. A bill to authorize emergency loan 
guarantees to units of government. Referred 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S.J. Res. 87. A joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating June 23, 1975, as “Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Day.’ Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS 


By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 1804. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
gross income the amount of certain can- 
cellations of indebtedness under student 
loan programs. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill that will negate the ef- 
fect of an Internal Revenue Service reve- 
nue ruling which I feel is unfair to thou- 
sands of college and advance-degree stu- 
dents, inconsistent with defined commu- 
nity and social goals, and not in con- 
formity with congressional intent. The 
bill I introduce today was introduced 
during the second session of the last 
Congress by the distinguished Senator 
from California, Senator Tunney. The 
Tunney bill had 15 cosponsors. 
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On June 11, 1973, the IRS issued a rev- 
enue ruling that the canceled portion of 
an educational loan would henceforth 
and retroactively be considered taxable 
income. Subsequently, the IRS amended 
this ruling, deleting the retroactive pro- 
vision, making the ruling applicable cn!» 
to loans made after June 11, 1973. 

Mr. President, many State and Fed- 
eral student loan programs provide for 
cancellation of indebtedness. The pur- 
pose of these programs is to accomplish 
some community .or social purpose 
Among them are national defense stu- 
dent loans, national direct student loans. 
State teaching and medical educational 
loans, and law enforcement educational 
loans. Under these loan programs if a 
student agrees to perform certain serv- 
ices or perform services in a certain geo- 
graphical area all or a portion of the ed- 
ucational loan indebtedness may be 
waived. It is the intent of these loan 
waiver programs to encourage a recipient 
student, upon graduation to perform 
services which have been determined to 
be in the interest of our society. 

Specifically, Mr. President, we in Wy- 
oming, like a number of other States, 
have experienced difficulty in attracting 
medical doctors to our smaller commu- 
nities. To address. this problem many 
States, including Wyoming, have estab- 
lished programs under which the State 
loans a student the cost of tuition to at- 
tend medical school and provides that 
the loan payment will be waived if the 
young doctor practices medicine in the 
State or a certain geographic area. 

Under the IRS ruling if the young doc- 
tor agrees to practice medicine in the 
specified area the IRS sends him a tax 
bill based on the amount of the loan that 
was waived. Certainly this IRS ruling is 
at direct odds with the purpose of these 
tuition waiver programs. The IRS ruling 
is a clear and direct disincentive for the 
young doctor to comply with the defined 
community or social need to practice in 
the prescribed geographic area, for to do 
so would require him to pay an income 
tax bill based on the thousands of dol- 
lars that were expended on his education. 

Moreover this revenue ruling is incon- 
sistent with the intent of Congress. Sec- 
tion 117(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, on which this reyenue ruling is 
based, provides that as a general rule 
amounts received as scholarships or fel- 
lowships are not included in an individ- 
ual’s gross income for income tax pùr- 
poses. However, section 1.117-4(c) of the 
income tax regulations provides, in part, 
that any amount paid to an individual 
to enable him to pursue studies shall not 
be considered a tax exempt scholarship 
or fellowship grant if such studies are 
“primarily for the benefit of the grantor.” 

Based on this regulation the IRS has 
concluded that Government educational 
loan waiver programs are not tax exempt 
even where the purpose of the waiver 
was to accomplish some social or com- 
munity purpose. It is the position of the 
IRS that those conditional loan waivers 
are not tax exempt scholarships or fel- 
lowships under section 117(a) because 
under the language of regulation 1.117-—4 
(c) the waiver is “primarily for the ben- 
efit of the grantor.” 
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Mr. President, assuming that regula- 
tion 1.117-(4)(c) generally conforms 
with the congressional intent of section 
lij(a), clearly, the revenue ruling 
promulgated under this regulation is not 
in conformity with the intent of section 
117(a). 

When the grantor is a governmental 
entity attempting to accomplish a social 
or community goal by waiving an educa- 
tional loan repayment it is not reason- 
able to conclude that the waiver was 
“primarily for the benefit of the grant- 
or.” In these situations the benefit is for 
the larger society. Certainly, the IRS 
revenue ruling may be in conformity with 
the regulation when applied to a grantor 
who attempts to accomplish some self 
interest. However, when the regulation 
vis-a-vis the revenue ruling is applied to 
a governmental entity attempting to ac- 
complish some community or social pur- 
pose it is not reasonable to conclude that 
the waiver was “primarily for the benefit 
of the grantor.” 

Clearly, whenever a governmental en- 
tity initiates a scholarship or fellowship 
program, the program has overriding so- 
cial or community service goals. A gov- 
ernmental educational loan waiver pro- 
gram is no different than tax exempt 
scholarships or fellowships in this re- 
spect, and should not receive discrimina- 
tory income tax treatment. The legisla- 
tion I am offering, eliminates this dis- 
criminatory treatment. 

My bill makes it clear that an indiyid- 
ual who as part of a Government educa- 
tional loan program agrees to work “for 
a certain period of time in certain pro- 
fessions or certain geographical areas or 
for certain classes of employers” as a 
condition for the waiver of all or part of 
the loan is not to be taxed on the dollar 
value of the waiver. 

The problem this bill addresses was 
brought to my attention by the Honor- 
able Ed Herschler, Governor of Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1804 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
117 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to scholarship and fellowship 
grants) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) CANCELLATIONS OF STUDENT Loans,— 

“(1) IN GENSRAL.—In the case of an indi- 
vidual, no amount shall be included in gross 
income by reason of the discharge of all or 
part of the indebtedness of the individual 
under a student loan if such discharge was 
pursuant to a provision of such loan under 
which all or part of the indebtedness of the 
individual would be discharged if the in- 
dividual worked for a certain period of time 
in certain professions or certain geographical 
areas or for certain classes of employers. 

“(2) STUDENT LoAN.—For purposes of this 
subsection the term ‘student loan’ means any 
loan to an individual to assist the individual 
in attending an educational institution (as 
defined In Section 151 (e) (4) )— 

“(A) by the United States, or an instru- 
mentality or agency thereof, or a State, a 
territory, or a possession of the United States, 
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or any political subdivision thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, or 

“(B) by an educational institution (as 
defined in Section 151(e) (4) ) pursuant to an 
agreement with the United States, or an in- 
strumentality or agency thereof, cr a State, 
a territory, or a possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia under which the 
funds from which the loan was made were 
provided to such educational institution.”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section shall apply with respect to all tax- 
able years. 


By Mr. HANSEN (for himself, Mr. 
WILLIAM L. Scott, Mr. MCCLURE, 
and Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 1805. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to set a termination date for 
veterans educational benefits under 
chapters 34 and 36 of such title, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to terminate 
eligibility for the GI bill education pro- 
gram, Included as cosponsors are Mr. 
WILLiaM L. SCOTT, Mr. MCCLURE, and Mr. 
GOLDWATER. 

The Vietnam war is over. President 
Ford has issued a proclamation which 
has ended traditional wartime benefits 
for veterans. The benefits which were 
terminated by proclamation include: 
First, prisoner of war disease presump- 
tion; second, special consideration for 
service-connection; third, nonservice- 
connected disability pension; fourth, 
nonservice-connected death pension; 
fifth, psychosis presumption; sixth, pre- 
scription medicines; seventh, invalid lifts 
and other devices: eighth, Philippine 
non-service-connected hospital care; 
ninth, funeral and burial expenses; 
tenth, advisory committee: eleventh, em- 
ployment and training; and twelfth, 
health manpower training grants. 

The GI educational program is not 
affected by the Presidential proclama- 
tion. Therefore, legislation must be en- 
acted to provide a cutoff date for this 
program. 

Entrance into military service on or 
after July 1, 1975, would not under the 
proposed legislation be qualifying service 
for educational benefits. July 1, 1975, will 
be the cutoff date. 

The education program was not af- 
fected by Presidential proclamation. The 
education law is open ended and it re- 
quires legislation to establish a cut off 
date for this program. 

Mr. President, it should be noted that 
anyone who is presently serving on active 
duty will not be affected by legislation to 
terminate the GI bill education benefits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the May 7, 1975, statement by 
the President which included the issu- 
ance of the Presidential proclamation 
and the request for legislation, be in- 
cluded at this point in the Recor. I also 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
of transmittal together with a section- 
by-section analysis of the draft bill, and 
the text of the bill be included at the 
end of my remarks. 

In addition, Mr. President, because it 
addresses itself to the situation at hand 
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as it relates to the legislation being in- 
troduced, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial from the Washington Star 
of May 20, 1975, “Budgetary Discipline,” 
ke included at this point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Text or LETTERS FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


DEAR MR, SPEAKER: (DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: ) 
I am transmitting today a proposed bill “To 
amend title 38, United States Code, to set a 
termination date for veterans educational 
benefits under Chapter 34 and 36 of such 
title, and for other purposes.” 

The bill would terminate the eligibility pe- 
riod for GI Bill education and training bene- 
fits for persons who will be entering peace- 
time voluntary military service on or after 
July 1, 1975. 

I have today also issued a Proclamation 
which fixes the period of Vietnam service as 
beginning on August 5, 1964, and ending on 
May 7, 1975, for certain wartime benefits. 

The effect of these actions is similar to 
those terminating wartime veterans bene- 
fite~<olloring the cessation of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean War hostili- 
ties. 

The Proclamation and this legislation 
would make an equitable distinction be- 
tween those who have been required to per- 
form military service and those who in the 
future choose to serve in the All-Volunteer 
Armed Forces. The termination actions will 
not affect the eligibility of the millions of 
Vietnam veterans already discharged, or 
those presently serving in the Armed Forces, 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the draft bill. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


‘Two years have passed since the last 
American troops left Vietnam. Shortly after 
our withdrawai, draft inductions were ter- 
minated. We established an All-Volunteer 
Armed Force with the highest pay in his- 
tory. For the first time, the Nation’s youth 
could look to the military for jobs fully 
competitive with civilian job alternatives. 

America is no longer at war. But peace- 
time military volunteers have remained 
fully eligible for all the wartime veteran 
benefits designed to reward those who en- 
tered service during the period of actual 
hostilities in Vietnam. 

The time has now come to terminate war- 
time benefits which apply to the new peace- 
time volunteers. This is consistent with ac- 
tion taken by earlier Presidents in ending 
wartime veterans benefits after World War 
II and the Korean Conflict. 

Today, therefore, I have issued a Proc- 
lamation terminating on May 7, 1975, the 
eligibility period for those Vietnam war 
benefits that the President is empowered 
by law to end. At the same time, I am sub- 
mitting appropriate legislation to the Con- 
gress requesting the termination of the eli- 
gibility period for G.I. Bill education and 
training benefits—an action that is solely 
the prerogative of the Congress. 

These actions primarily concern future 
peacetime volunteers who are neither dis- 
abled nor die in service. I want to emphasize 
that the termination actions will in no 
manner impair the eligibility for full war- 
time benefits of the more than 7 million 
Vietnam-era veterans already discharged, or 
those presently serving in our Armed Forces. 

Future veterans disabled in service will 
continue to receive Veterans Administration 
compensation and other service-connected 
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benefits on an absolute par with present 
wartime benefits. Families of those who 
die in service will receive the same service- 
connected benefits available to families of 
veterans of wartime service, 

The period between the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the termination of eligibility 
for wartime veterans’ benefits has already 
extended longer in the case of Vietnam 
than for any prior war. For virtually all 
of our World War I military personnel, the 
benefit eligibility period ended with the 
November 11, 1918, Armistice. For World 
War II veterans, eligibility was terminated 
on most benefits December 31, 1946, some 
16 months after the surrender of Japan. A 
Proclamation by President Eisenhower 
established a January 31, 1955, termination 
date for most of the Korean Conflict bene- 
fits. The Proclamation followed the signing 
of the Korean Armistice by 18 months. 

I believe the actions I have taken today 
make an equitable distinction between those 
who serve in time of war and those who serve 
in time of peace. These actions also guard 
the Nation against unwarranted future ex- 
penditures and will result in cumulative 
savings of $1.5 billion over the next five 
years after termination. 


SkcTION-By-Section ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1 

This section would amend section 1652(a) 
(1) of title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide that, for the purposes of eligibility for 
educational benefits, a veteran is defined as 
an individual who served on active duty for a 
period of 181 days or more, any part of 
which occurred after January 31, 1955, and 
before July 1, 1975, and who was discharged 
or released under conditions other than dis- 
honorable, or who served during such period 
and was discharged or released because of 
a service-connected disability. The effect of 
the amendment to this section is to set a 
period of service on which eligibility for 
educational benefits may be based. Entrance 
into military service on or after July 1, 1975, 
would not be qualifying service for this 
benefit. 

SECTION 2 


Subsection (1) would amend section 1661 
(a) to establish June 30, 1975, as the end- 
ing date for that period of time in which 
an individual may commence service in the 
military and earn potential entitlement to- 
wards 36 months of educational assistance. 

Subsection (2) represents a savings pro- 
vision which would permit those persons en- 
tering military service prior to July 1, 1975, 
to accrue educational entitlement with the 
amount of such entitlement earned based 
upon the date of the individual's first dis- 
charge or release after June 30, 1975 

SECTION 3 

This section would amend section 1662(a) 
to set June 30, 1985, as the final termina- 
tion date for utilization of entitlement 
earned under the current GI Bill education 
program, The date set is 10 years following 
the cut-off date (July 1, 1975) and is in 
line with the 10-year period provided veter- 
ans of the Korean conflict. Under that 
program, individuals were required by law 
to utilize entitlement by January 31, 1965— 
ten years from the ending date of the Korean 
conflict (January 31, 1955) 

SECTION 4 

This section would amend section 1695(b) 
to set June 30, 1975, as the date beyond 
which individuals entering military service 
may not accrue entitlement to Predischarge 
Education (PPEP) benefits. This is consis- 
tent with the cut-off date for all other edu- 
cational programs for veterans 

SECTION 5 

This section would amend section 1818(a) 

to permit all veterans serving on active 
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duty after January 31, 1955, to continue to 
be eligible for loan guaranty benefits, Un- 
der the provisions of section 1818(a), eligi- 
bility for loan guaranty benefits is based 
upon the definition of a veteran as set forth 
in section 1652—the same as educational 
benefits. With the termination of the edu- 
cational benefit eligibility under the amend- 
ed provisions of section 1 of this bill, it is 
necessary to amend section 1818(a) to pre- 
serve continued loan guaranty eligibility. 


FIXING TERMINAL DATE RESPECTING SERVICE 
IN THE ARMED Forces ENTITLING PERSONS 
TO CERTAIN VETERANS BENEFITS 
(By the President of the United States 

of America) 
A PROCLAMATION 

The Congress has provided that entitle- 
ment to certain veterans benefits be limited 
to persons serving in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the period, beginning August 5, 1964, 
referred to as the Vietnam era. The President 
is authorized to determine the last day on 
which a person must have entered the active 
military, naval, or air service of the United 
States in order for such service to qualify 
as service during that period. 

The signing of the cease-fire agreements 
and implementing protocols on January 27, 
1973, between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Vietnam, on the one 
hand, and the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam and the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of South Vietnam 
on the other hand, has terminated active 
participation by the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the Vietnam conflict. 

Now, therefore, I, Gerald R. Ford, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by sec- 
tion 101(29) of Title 38 of the United States 
Code, do hereby proclaim, for the purposes 
of said Section 101(29), that May 7, 1975, is 
designated as the last day of the “Vietnam 
era.” 

In -witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of May in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-five, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred ninety-ninth. 

GERALD R. FORD. 


S. 1805 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1652(a)(1) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means 
any veteran who (A) served on active duty 
for a period of more than 180 days, any part 
of which occurred after January 31, 1955, 
and before July 1, 1975, and who was dis- 
charged or released therefrom under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable, or (B) was 
discharged or released from active duty, any 
part of which was performed during such 
period, because of a service-connected dis- 
ability.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1661(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by — 

(1) inserting “, and before July 1, 1975” 
immediately after “January 31, 1955” each 
time it appears; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “In the case of any person in the ac- 
tive military service in the Armed Forces 
on June 80, 1975, the ending date for com- 
puting such person’s entitlement shall be 
the date of such person's first discharge or 
release after June 30, 1975,” 

Sec. 3. Section 1662(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “In no event shall 
education or training be afforded a veteran 
under this chapter or chapter 36 of this title 
after June 30, 1985," 

Sec, 4. Section 1695(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
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“service” the following: “, any part of which 
occurred after January 31, 1955, and before 
July 1, 1975,". 

Sec, 5. Section 1818(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting “eligible 
veteran, as defined in paragraphs. (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a) of section 1652 of this 
title,” and imserting in lieu thereof: “per- 
son who served on active duty, any part of 
which occurred after January 31, 1955, and 
who: 

(1) served for a period of more than 180 
days and was discharged or released there- 
from under conditions other than dishon- 
crable; or 

(2) has served more than 180 days in an 
active duty status and continues on active 
duty without a break therein; or 

(3) was discharged or released from active 
duly afier each date for a seryice-connected 
disability”. 


[From the Washington Star, May 20, 1975] 
BUDGETARY DISCIPLINE 

Commendable as efforts are on Capitol Hill 
to establish budgetary discipline, it still is 
painfully apparent that members of Congress 
have a hard time getting through their heads 
that the money supply doesn’t come from a 
bottomless pit. 

A couple of recent examples: The criticism 
of President Ford's recommendation to end 
educational benefits under the GI Bill; and 
the refusal to put a “cap” on federal pay, 
retirement and Social Security cost-of-living 
increases. 

With the United States having withdrawn 
its forces from Vietnam two years ago and 
the war itself now ended, President Ford 
decided the time had come to cut off war- 
time benefits for servicemen. He was able 
to discontinue some special benefits simply 
by proclaiming an end to “the Vietnam 
era.” The enormously expensive educational 
benefits cannot be ended, however, without 
congressional action, and Ford asked Con- 
gress to do this effective at the end of the 
current fiscal year, June 30. 

It is eminently sensible to take the posi- 
tion that wartime benefits should end when 
a war is over. It was done after World War 
It and the Korean War. Yet the President 
is getting flak from Capitol Hill, particularly 
from Senator Vance Hartke, chairman of the 
Senate Veterans Affairs Committee, for sug- 
gesting that educational benefits under the 
GI Bill be terminated. 

Perhaps it would have some adverse effect 
on recruitment for the military services. And 
after those currently eligible use up their 
educational entitlement, some financial dis- 
tress may be experienced by colleges and 
trade schools that depend heavily on GI 
tuition payments, But the military should 
not expect this expensive program to be for- 
ever a prop for their all volunteer forces; and 
colleges and trade schools should not expect 
taxpayers to keep their institutions in busi- 
ness through special benefits to veterans. 

Even the Pentagon manpower chief, Wil- 
liam Brehm, acknowledged that the present 
GI Bill is “a very, very expensive way" to 
provide a recrulting incentive. The savings 
in terminating the program would be sub- 
tantial; the cost of the student veteran pro- 
gram during fiscal 1974 was $3.2 billion. 

Likewise, putting a cap on cost of living 
increases in federal civilian and military 
salaries, retirement pay and Social Security 
would result in a large saving. Without a 
lid, the increases are expected to exceed 8 
percent President Ford has recommended 
limiting the increases to 5 percent, which 
would mean a saving next year of $2.1 billion. 
But Congress apparently is in no mood to 
set an example for the nation by restraint: 
it has rejected the President's request for 
a ceiling. 

With staggering budget deficits in pros- 
pect, members of the House and Senate have 
been making brave sounds about keeping 
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federal spending within bounds through the 
adoption of budget guidelines. But when 
they get down to the nitty-gritty of cutting 
down on specific programs their resolve col- 
lapses like a mound of warm jello, 


By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1807. A bill to amend the Rural De- 
velopment Act of 1972. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

CONCERTED SERVICES IN TRAINING 
AND EDUCATION 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation that will 
amend the Rural Development Act of 
1972 to establish formally and maintain 
the concerted services in training and 
education task force in the law. 

Concerted services in training and edu- 
cation—CSTE—began in 1964 with Exec- 
utive Order 10847 to deal with the unique 
employment problems of rural America, 
but its scope has been broadened con- 
siderably since then. The program now 
serves 49 counties in 14 States around 
the country. 

CSTE has helped improve the quality 
of life in rural communities by allocating 
Federal resources to help local commu- 
nity officials—who often are unfamiliar 
with resources available to them through 
State and Federal programs—meet their 
development needs. For example, one of 
CSTE’s most important and successful 
activities has provided educational and 
occupational training to rural residents, 
which in turn, has increased employ- 
ment opportunities for them. Other ac- 
tivities have focused on providing health 
services to rural people, and together 
the programs have brought the collective 
resources of the various participating 
Federal agencies to bear on the problems 
of rural America 

Right now, CSTE is in trouble. On 
June 30, 1975, the Department of Labor 
plans to terminate CSTE along with the 
other job programs of the Rural Man- 
power Service. That is particularly un- 
fortunate, especially with CSTE’s ex- 
cellent record. The services provided 
under CSTE have been very effective, and 
the ‘success has come at a modest cost: 
Jess than a million dollars a year. The 
success has been due, in large part, to 
the way in which the program has been 
established and administered. 

As the program works now, an inter- 
departmental task force composed of 
Federal agencies that have programs 
serving rural residents governs all the 
activities of the CSTE program. First, 
it provides local CSTE coordinators with 
a complete agenda of Federal services 
that are available for their areas. Sec- 
ond, the task force encourages Federal 
agencies to work together—to combine 
their programs—to meet rural needs. All 
of this helps foster effective and coordi- 
nated programs, and it also helps avoid 
program duplicity and waste. Section 
603B of the Rural Development Act of 
1972 was written with this very goal in 
mind: to bring coordinated services to 
rural America. 

This legislation will establish a three- 
member task force within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for Rural Develop- 
ment, one member from the Department 


of Labor, and one member from the De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The task force will have a 
rotating chairmanship and an advisory 
committee composed of representatives 
from the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Department of Transporta- 
tion, and a member from the Community 
Services Administration. The purpose of 
both the task force and the advisory 
committee is to help bring services to 
rural America by using State, Federal, 
and local resources. 

This legislation ties the CSTE budget 
to the Department of Agriculture, but 
the focal point for program delivery will 
continue to be the Federal interagency 
task force. The task force will be espe- 
cially concerned with training and edu- 
cation for rural residents, getting them 
involved in Federal education and 
manpower programs. 

Right now, there are 3 million rural 
residents who have had less than 5 years 
of schooling, and there are approxi- 
mately 19 million more who haye not 
completed high school. While there are a 
number of Federal programs that could 
increase their basic skills, help is needed 
to get programs established in rural 
areas. That is why I am introducing this 
legislation today. It will help bring occu- 
pational education programs to rural 
areas which, in conjunction with other 
economic development activities, can 
lead to increased employment. opportu- 
nities for rural residents. 

CSTE is one Federal program that has 
received a great deal of support from 
local and State officials. During the life 
of this program, no funds have been 
specifically requested by any one Federal 
agency. Rather, support has been ob- 
tained through funds made available by 
various agencies to specified CSTE areas. 

This multiagency approach has been 
the source of the program’s success. But, 
it also has been one of its weaknesses. 
Because as long as the CSTE does not 
belong to any specific agency, the various 
projects will perish. This legislation will 
prevent that. 

CSTE local coordinators are the heart 
of the program. These coordinators are 
innovators, finding ways to make State 
and Federal programs work to serve the 
needs of rural people. Because of the 
unique character of rural areas—the 
long distances and the shortage of re- 
sources available in many other areas of 
the country—many programs that work 
in urban America simply cannot be used 
in the countryside. CSTE coordinators 
help apply Federal programs to rural 
areas. 

To identify local needs and establish 
priorities in training and education, the 
CSTE coordinator uses existing overall 
economic development plans or other 
local plans. In areas where multipurpose 
regional planning and development com- 
missions exist, the coordinator comple- 
ments their work. And, if there is no local 
planning, then it is the coordinator’s job 
to help the local community develop it. 

In the CSTE projects that have been 
developed over the years, there are twice 
as many participants from rural areas in 
new training and education programs as 
there were before the CSTE pilot effort. 
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In the three original pilot areas, for ex- 
ample, enrollments in special education 
and training programs are three times 
greater than the number in adjacent 
counties. 

In 1969, the Center for Occupational 
Education at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity was commissioned to do a thor- 
ough evaluation of the CSTE program, 
and I ask unanimous consent that a 
portion of the conclusions of that study 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From A STUDY 


The costs of the projects have been low, 
averaging $31,667.00 in each state per year 
(based upon current budgets). Total coor- 
dination costs at the Washington level are 
estimated at an additional $14,000 per year. 
The local coordinator is provided a salary, 
travel expense, office space, secretarial assist- 
ance, and in two states, an assistant coor- 
dinator. 

In view of this evidence, the evaluators 
conclude that the continued existence of 
Concerted Services is justified. Further, 
these data support a program that includes: 
(1) a deliberate phase-in of additional units, 
(2) an enlargement of the Washington liaison 
office, (3) and a program of internal and ex- 
ternal evaluation. 

The question can legitimately be asked 
whether a cooperative approach such as 
Concerted Services is a feasible way to help 
needy rural people, or if it represents a “‘sell- 
out” to the power structure. These alterna- 
tives are posed in the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty: 

“Some groups make every effort to work 
through existing organizations, public and 
private. Others avoid working with local au- 
thorities entirely. The Cooperative Extension 
Service and the Community Action Program 
have largely taken opposite routes in this 
respect. While the Extension Service en- 
deavors to work through the ‘establishment’ 
whenever possible, CAP tends to avoid join- 
ing forces with the established power struc- 
ture, especially in rural areas. A more flexible 
approach would seem to be in order. Local 
and State authorities can and should be 
used more effectively than they have been 
to date, On the other hand, indifference to 
the plight of those in poverty by the same 
authorities should not be allowed to serve 
as- deterrent.” 

It would appear that the CSTE pilot proj- 
ects provide a somewhat fortuitous test of 
the “more flexible approach” recommended 
by the Commission. Evidence the evaluation 
team has collected Indicates that it is also 
a feasible one. Seyeral facts lead to this con- 
clusion. 

First, the coordinators have job security. 
They thus are protected against pressures 
from interest groups motivated by the paro- 
chial views. By contrast, a local government 
agency employee who has limited access to 
top level administrators could be forced to 
transfer to another geographical region or 
might otherwise be pressured if his views 
and programs ran counter to those favored 
by local leaders. The coordinators, cannot 
be subjected to the same kind of pressures. 

Second, a complete explanation does not 
lie in terms of job security and power ar- 
rangements alone. The difference is a broader 
perspective and a new reference group, The 
coordinators in their contacts with state, 
region and national representatives are en- 
abled to acquire activities are designed to 
gain the approval not only of local people 
but of a national task force. Findings from 
the social sciences indicate that a new ref- 
erence group is a powerful force tn changing 
the direction of action. 
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Third, a coordinator who is already known 
in the area seryed by the program does not 
need to sell himself before he sells an idea. 
The fact that he is generally accepted by 
local people means that new ideas and in- 
formation stand a good chance of being 
heard and accepted. 

One further observation seems appropri- 
ate. Area development typically benefits 
those who are already well off. It is probably 
unrealistic to think that tt could be other- 
wise. If prosperity comes to a given town, 
those who already own large parcels of prop- 
erty stand to benefit from the improvement. 
If a town with an exemplary vocational 
training program attracts a new industry, 
the local banker stands to gain as well as 
the new employee. In short, those who are 
already rich or powerful have experience in 
taking advantage of situations and have 
resources such as contacts and capital that 
enable them to maximize the situation. 

So, it may be that there is no such thing 
as @ program which assists only the disad- 
vantaged. The solution, then, would appear 
to lie in developing programs which are 
designed to help the disadvantaged as well 
as the advantaged rather than those that 
benefit only the advantaged. At this stage 
of development, it is clear that both groups 
are now being assisted by Concerted Serv- 
ices. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the con- 
clusion of this detailed evaluation is 
clear: CSTE is a commonsense program. 
It works, it is inexpensive, and it does not 
establish a huge bureaucracy to accom- 
plish its goals. 

There is little sense in phasing out this 
program. CSTE creates jobs, and that is 
what we need during these difficult 
times. For the past few weeks, this Con- 
gress has reviewed a number of pro- 
posals to put unemployed people back 
to work. The cost of these programs has 
run into the billions. The cost of the 
CSTE program is a bargain in compari- 
son, and it is serving a portion of our 
population that has been neglected for 
too long. 

Mr. President, I will work for the 
passage of this legislation, but it can- 
not be enacted before June 30, when the 
CSTE program is scheduled to be phased 
out. So, I would respectfully ask that the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Labor use their 
discretionary funds to maintain the ex- 
isting CSTE projects until this legisla- 
tion can be fully discussed and resolved 
legislatively. The Secretary of Labor, in 
particular, has discretionary money in 
the Concerted Employment and Train- 
ing Act which could easily be used for 
this purpose. 

Mr. President, at this point in the 
Record, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill and two sheets which detail the 
aecomplishments of just two CSTE 
projects—one in Iowa and one in Min- 
nesota—be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

5. 1807 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Rural Development Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 674) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new title as follows: 
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“TITLE VII—CONCERTED SERVICES IN 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION TASK 
FORCE 

“FINDINGS 

“Sec. 701. The Congress finds— 

“(1) that various Federal programs and 
activities have a significant impact on the 
growth and economic development of many 
rural areas; 

“(2) that sound public policy requires an 
assessment of present and anticipated re- 
sources and requirements of the Nation, in- 
cluding direct and indirect impact of Fed- 
eral policies, programs, and activities and 
their inter-relationship with other sectors 
of the economy; 

“(3) that the economic development efforts 
of many rural areas are greatly handicapped 
because local community officials are often 
not familiar with resources available to them 
through various Federal and State programs, 
and that such communities urgently need 
persons with the ability to gather resources 
appropriate to local perceived rural develop- 
ment needs to ‘tailor make’ program to 
serve the residents of such communities, 
consistent with the provisions of section 603 
(b) of this Act; 

“(4) that an effective approach for meet- 
ing the need described in paragraph (4) has 
been provided by demonstration projects 
known as ‘Concerted Services in Training 
and Education’ which is in operation in 49 
counties in 14 States in collaboration with 
the Federal Interdepartmental Task Force 
(established administratively within the Ex- 
ecutive Branch in 1964) and under which 
a local resident coordinator, provided with 
appropriate training, assists local govern- 
mental leaders in identifying needs, and 
then develops proposals for obtaining the re- 
sources required to meet those needs; and 

“(5) that a higher level of coordination 
between all Federal departments and agen- 
cies is necessary to achieve the maximum 
beneficial impact on rural area development, 
and that such coordination can be more eas- 
ily achieved by the special Federal task force 
hereinafter established. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF TASK FORCE 


“Sec. 702. (a) There is established a task 
force within the Department of Agriculture 
to be known as the ‘Concerted Services in 
Training and Education Task Force (herein- 
after in this title referred to as the ‘Task 
Force’). 

“(b) The Task Force shall be composed 
of three members as follows: the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Rural Develop- 
ment or his designee, one member from the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, designated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and one member 
from the Department of Labor, designated 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

“(c) The chairmanship of the Task Force 
shall be filled on an annual rotating basis, 
in the order in which the members are named 
in subsection (c). 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

“Sec. 703. There is established a special 
advisory committee to consult with and ad- 
vise the Task Force with respect to all func- 
tions of the Task Force under this title. 
Such committee shall be composed of the 
following members: 

“(1) one member from the Department 
of Commerce designated by the Secretary 
of Commerce; 

“(2) one member from the Department of 
the Interior designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, 

“(3) one member from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development designated 
by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, 

“(4) one member from the Department of 
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Transportation designated by the Secretary 
of Transportation, and 
“(5) one member from the Community 
Services Administration designated by the 
Administrator of the Community Services 
Administration. 
“FUNCTIONS OF THE TASK FORCE 


“Sec. 704. (a) To assist the Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned with rural 
development, the Task Force shall (1) assess 
the problems of rural America relative to 
economic development of natural and human 
resources, and (2) conduct an assessment of 
present and anticipated resources and re- 
quirements of the Nation including the direct 
and indirect impact of Federal policies, pro- 
grams, and activities and their interrelation- 
ship with other sectors of the economy, and 
(3) participate in the establishment of rural 
development goals consistent with the pro- 
visions of section 603(b) of this Act. 

“(b) In carrying out such functions, the 
Task Force shall develop new, and continue 
existing, demonstration projects in coopera- 
tion with State and local government to: 

“(1) Develop general operational patterns 
for noncertainty the efforts of all of the 
available departments and agencies and all 
available resources on the alleviation and ul- 
timate solution of occupational education 
problems; and, as necessary, on the health, 
welfare, socio-economic, and related prob- 
lems of persons residing in rural America. 

“(2) Identify existing and potential em- 
ployment opportunities and occupational 
education programs available to youth and 
to adults who are unemployed or whose in- 
come is insufficient to maintain a respectable 
standard of living. 

“(3) Develop ways through which rural 
communities can provide education, voca- 
tional guidance, training, and other services 
needed to help the residents of such com- 
munities become employabie, including de- 
velopment of plans for: 

“(A) inereasing basic educational skills, 

“(B) improving general conditions of 
health, 

“(C) providing vocational counseling, and 

“(D) developing occupational competency. 

(4) Demonstrate that occupational edu- 
cation programs, in conjunction with other 
economic development activities, can signifi- 
cantly increase employment opportunities. 

“(5) Demonstrate that a cooperative oc- 
cupational education effort based on local in- 
volvement will develop indigenous leader- 
ship, individual dignity, initiative, and com- 
munity awareness resulting in continuing 
community development. 

“(6) Determine and improve the relation- 
ship of the traditional educational and oc- 
cupational patterns of people in the com- 
munities to their present and emerging 
needs, and as warranted, make recommenda- 
tions for necessary adjustments, 

“(c) It shall also be a function of the Task 
Force to (1) receive, evaluate, and approve 
applications for demonstration projects for 
local and State agencies, (2) monitor and 
evaluate the effectiveness of such projects 
and submit a report to the heads of par- 
ticipating departments and agencies for 
transmittal to the Congress, (3) serve as a 
clearing house for local problems and, in co- 
ordination with the appropriate Federal de- 
partment or agency, recommend solutions to 
such problems. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 705. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the provisions of 
this title $4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

“Sec. 706. In carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
provide (1) salary and administrative ex- 
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penses for the three permanent Task Force 
members and for clerical and administrative 
staff as needed; (2) funds for travel and other 
expenses of the Task Force; (3) office space 
and equipment as required; (4) funds for 
project coordinators, salaries, and neces- 
sary expenses.” 


Iowa C.S.T.E. PROJECTS AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS, APRIL 1, 1974 TO APRIL 1, 1975 


C.E.T.A.: Contact with O.P.P. in imple- 
mentation and information. Assisted team in 
interviewing and employer contacting. Ap- 
plied for one-half C.S.T.E. funding under 
balance of state. 

Employment Service, P.S.E.: Intake work, 
employer contacting, public relations. As- 
sisted new interviewer in getting set-up in 
area. Increased usage of office about 300% 
during the year. 

Ancillary Manpower Planning Board: As- 
sisted in preparing state C.E.T.A.. plan for 
area. 

Sanitary Landfill: Site has been selected. 
Bid let for preparation. Plans call for July 1, 
1975, opening. C.S.T.E. director has been 
very active in all parts of project. 

Sanitarian: Person hired April 3, 1975. To 
be Sanitarian, County Zoning Officer and 
Supervisor of landfill. 

Land Use. Engineering firm has been hired 
to prepare plan and make recommendations. 
County Commission now being formed. Co- 
ordinator assisting in collecting data, setting 
up Commission and promoting its possi- 
bilities, 

East Central Intergovernmental Associa- 
tion: Operational September 1, 1974. Very 
exciting things are now happening and four 
groups are now organized within its bound- 
aries. Coordinator spent considerable time 
on this project and has helped in all phases. 
Now official representative to State and Na- 
tional Associations. 

Ambulance Service: New unit acquired and 
in operation in Bellevue. Maquoketa service 
now restructured and operating out of hos- 
pital. Fire department has emergency unit 
and operations subsidized by Supervisors. 
County should now have best service ever 
Coordinator assisted getting funds. 

Home Health Care: Offered input at ini- 
tial planning meetings. New service for 
county. Now certified under Medicare, Sec- 
ond service offered is physical therapy. 

Jackson County Agency on Aging: Coor- 
dinator is Vice-Chairman of County com- 
mittee. Now a part of area agency being 
formed. Programs are now being planned 
for proposal. 

Developmental Disabilities: Chairman of 
board formed in Area VIII. State grant has 
been received for County Activity Center. 
Area Residential Care of Dubuque serves this 
area and they also have a grant to find the 
handicapped in rural areas. The outreach 
worker works out of our office part-time. 

Area VIII Drug Coordinator: Member of 
screening committee to interview and hire 
Coordinator. Worked closely with new Coor- 
dinator in preparing drug plan. 

Family Life Development: Advisory Board 
idea. Wrote proposal, solicited funding, asso- 
ciated with all phases such as planning, 
training, counseling, coordinating, and 
evaluating. 

“Sunshine” School: Enrollment increased 
to 125, Assisted in getting legislation for 
funding. Now planning for summer day care 
and extending services to satellites in rural 
areas. Coordinator is liaison officer on board. 

Bellevue Preschool: Assisted group in orga- 
nizing, making suggestions, and doing some 
paper work. 

Veterans Farm Cooperative Program: Still 
growing. About 140 young men being served 
by instructors operating from our office. 

Trades and Industry: New program being 
started at Maquoketa Community High 
School. Will be career education opportunity 
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for students. Coordinator has been asked to 

serve on Advisory Board. 

Industry: Wady. Pack River, Anamosa 
Farm Systems: Assisted new local industries 
in interviewing, screening and hiring em- 
ployees. 

Inter-Agency Meetings: Active in attend- 
ance. Assisted In acquiring speakers. 

Iowa 2000: Delegate to state meeting. 
Working with local committee to encourage 
awareness of future and planning for it. 

Directory of Community Services: Gath- 
ered information, typed, printed and put 
200 books together as public service. 

To: Dr. Marvin E. Konyha, Executive Secre- 
tary, C.S.T.E. Task Force; Mr. Claude H. 
Butler, Iowa Employment Security 
Comm. 

From: Donald R. Casteel, C.S.T.E. Coordin- 
ator. 

Subject: Quarterly Report For January, 
February, and March, 1975. 

I, PROGRAMS 
A. Area one agency on aging 

The Coordinator was elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the newly formed Jackson County 
Committee on Aging. The role of the county 
eommittee is to supply input to the Area 
Advisory Council (through its two represen- 
tatives on the Area Council) in the develop- 
ment and administration of the Area Plan; 
to act as a local clearinghouse and discussion 
center for programs and proposed programs 
within the counties. 

The State Committee has indicated that 
$260,000 Title III and VII funds have been 
earmarked for the eight county area which 
will form the Area One Agency on Aging. 

Some of the programs that have been sup- 
ported under the Title III and VII funds are 
nutrition programs like the congregate meal 
sites, transportation and information and re- 
ferral services. C.S.T.E. has been working to 
get aging funds into this area for the past 
two years, so we really appreciate this devel- 
opment. The Coordinator has been invited to 
participate in the Governor's Conference on 
Aging in Des Moines May 14. 

B. “Sunshine” school 

“Sunshine” Preschool Day Care has started 
taking applications for fall enrollment. 
Classes are already filling quickly. The staff 
is exploring possibilities of having a summer 
program. The school system did not receive 
funding for a summer recreation program 
this year. 

C. Family life development 


The project has had its planned six month 
evaluation and all groups supporting it seem 
well pleased and have recommended con- 
tinuation. Several area daily newspapers have 
had special articles featuring this project and 
now C.S.T.E. has been asked to put together 
pictures, facts and specifics for a brochure to 
be used statewide. The church is also featur- 
ing it at its state conference by displaying a 
pattern board. We hope this pilot project can 
withstand the trials of performance and be a 
stepping stone for other areas needing stim- 
ulation. 


D. Developmental disabilities 


The Area VIII Developmental Disabilities 
Council recently approved two grant applica- 
tions from the area for state funding. The 
Jackson County Developmental Activity Cen- 
ter will receive $7,500.00 while Skyline, Inc. 
from Clinton will receive $10,035.00. Each 
area was limited to two grants and allocated 
@ percentage of the state funds. The Coor- 
dinator attended a state meeting March 11 
to critique a new movie release, “The Others.” 
We also viewed a set of slides prepared to 
tell the Developmental Disabilities story. 

i. PLANNING TO MEET PEOPLE'S NEEDS 


A, Sanitary landfill 


The Jackson County Sanitary D: 
Agency (J.C.S.D.A.) has contracted for site 
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preparation to be completed by July 1, 1975. 
Bids are now being taken for the main- 
tenance building and will be opened April 
17. Bids will also soon be taken for the 
operation. If they are too high the agency 
could purchase equipment and operate it 
themselves. The C.S.T.E. Director is a mem- 
ber of the agency serving as Vice-President. 
Important decisions are now being made in- 
volving large sums of money as well as future 
service. 


B. Sanitarian 


Dan Kremer from Hopkinton, Iowa has 
been hired as County Sanitarian. Dan is a 
graduate of Kirkwood Community College as 
an environment health assistant. He will be 
working under a P.S.E. (Public Service Em- 
ployment) Contract and will work with the 
health board, land use commission and 
J.C.S.L.D.A. 

The C.S.T.E. Director did much coordinat- 
ing in getting the health board, employment 
service and applicants together. This seems 
to be a very good arrangement for meeting 
the people’s needs with a P.S.E. Contract. 
We hope it works out well. 


C. Land use 


The Jackson County Board of Supervisors 
have hired an engineering firm to make a 
survey and recommend a land use plan for 
the county. The Coordinator has a keen in- 
terest in this action and has assisted in col- 
lecting data for background, setting up com- 
mission and promoting its possibilities. 

E.C.1LA. staff has been developing a series 
of maps in establishing an area VIII land 
use plan. They have maps of transportation 
systems, natural resources, parks, topography, 
present use and location of all buildings and 
population maps showing percentage changes 
in number, age, sex, density and commuting 
patterns. They also have scales and graphs 
on future projections. They are very interest- 
ing. 

The E.C.1.A. of which the Coordinator is 
a member, unanimously adopted a land use 
policy statement to be forwarded to the state 
legislature. 

D. EIA. 


The East Central Intergovernmental Asso- 
ciation has formulated goals and objectives 
for our region using ideas that were ex- 
pressed at the regional input meetings. This 
goal setting process was a very meaningful 
one in that various concerns were structured 
into regional goals and objectives from which 
may be developed a policy statement or se- 
ries of statements. These policies will become 
the basis for plan development, Council work 
program development, and areawide program 
evaluation. Much time has been spent on 
regionalization but it looks like the divi- 
dends are going to be very large. The area 
aging council, is the fourth to be set up since 
formation last September. The C.S.T.E. Di- 
rector has been chosen Area VIII represent- 
ative to the state and nation associations. 


E. Community development block grants 

Much time was spent working with small 
city councils urging them to apply. The re- 
sponse was excellent with many, many appli- 
cations prepared, The sad, sad, sad news came 
when all the money went to the only two 
large cities in the area. This appears to be 
the biggest rip off in our present legislation. 
I had alerted Senator Clark that the best 
we could expect was crumbs but I didn’t 
plan on a completely barren decision. 


F. Ambulance service 

The ambulance service for the Maquoketa 
area will now be headquartered at the Jack- 
son County Public Hospital. The Fire De- 
partment will continue to offer emergency 
service with their rescue unit. The Board of 
Supervisors will assist with finances so it is 
a cooperative effort and should offer excel- 
lent service. 
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III. TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
A. Hilicrest’s program jor unwed mothers 


The Jackson County Board of Supervisors 
recently approved funding for a six-month 
trial plan to offer counseling to expectant 
single teenage girls. At the end of the six- 
month period, the program will be reevalu- 
ated to determine whether or not it should 
continue. Hillcrest Family Planning will be 
responsible for the program. 


B. Abnormal psychology in modern life 


Coordinator has been attending psychol- 
ogy classes conducted by Father Jim Barta 
from Loras College in Dubuque. He finds 
these classes to be most stimulating and eyen 
helpful in CS.T.E. work! The Coordinator 
helped set up the class that Is geared espe- 
cially for hospital personnel. 


C. Veterans farm cooperative program 


Because of the increased enroliment in 
the veterans farm cooperative program a 
fourth class for the Miles area has been ap- 
proved and an instructor is being sought. 
Enroliment now stands at about 140. The 
classes are preparing for spring break to be- 
gin planting crops. 


D. Kishwaukee student visits area 


Gary Ellis, former yet coop instructor in 
Jackson county and now with Kishwaukee 
College in Malta, Illinois, recently visited our 
area with one of his students trying to place 
him in one of our local beef cow operations. 
The Coordinator helped arrange interviews 
with some of our good operators. 

Note; Porter Martin. 

E. Extension seminars 


The Jackson County Extension Council 
sponsored several excellent seminars. One 
of these, “Critical Economic Issues—i1975” 
was designed for area business leaders and 
featured extension economists Gene A. 
Futrell and Marvin G. Julius, a member of 
C.S.T.E.’s state board. Another up-to-date 
informative session, “Parenting A Challenge” 


featured discussion groups including: work- 
ing parents; single parents as a family unit; 
traditional family with changes, alternate 
marriage forms, impact of genetics and medi- 
cal technology on families changing sexual 
patterns, impact of extreme changes to fami- 
lies and parenting for special children. 


IV. LABOR 
A, Employment service 


Coordinator has been working closely with 
the Employment Seryice in filling job open- 
ings under P.S.E. (Public Service Employ- 
ment) and C.E.T.A. contracts. We now have 
a full time Employment Service employee in 
our. county. A member of the area C.E.T.A, 
team also is in our office two days a week. 
The large amount of traffic was causing much 
confusion in our office. They have now moved 
to our third room, that was formerly oc- 
cupied by the vet coop instructors. The vet 
coop instructors have moved across the hall 
s0 we are still one big family but operating 
with much more efficiency. 


V. CONCERTED SERVICES IN TRAINING 
EDUCATION 
A, Funding 
After many weeks of uncertainty we final- 
ly have some good news. We now have a 
contract with the Office For Planning and 
Programming, the balance of state prime 
sponsor, for one-half of our funding from 
C.E.T.A. We think C.S:T.E. fits in perfectly 
with the pilot and special projects of their 
State plan and hope we can prove to be 
worthy. This should be a natural as we have 
been working with many projects under 
O.P.P. jurisdiction. 


B. Dr. McCauley 


We had mixed feelings about finding out 
that Dr. McCauley was retiring. C.S:T.E. will 
really miss his efforts in Washington for us, 


AND 


but we cannot expect to stand in his way 
for future plans. We understand he will still 
be active with us so “thanks so much” for 
your past assistance and good luck in your 
new directions. 
C. Seminar 

I am looking forward to the 1975 spring 
Concerted Services Workshop. As always, I 
find it a real thrill to visit our nation’s cap- 
itol and take part in a seminar that gires 
me an opportunity to learn about the latest 
developments at the Federal level. It is also 
& rewarding experience to meet with my 
fellow Coordinators to share problems and 
ideas. 

This session we will also be participating 
in the National Conference on Rural America 
and should be very busy and interesting. 


Just a Thought 


There are three types of people: Those 
who live of the Community, those who live 
in it and those who live for it. The first 
class are parasites, reaping where they do not 
sow. The second class lives in the community 
but has little to do with its growth. Those 
who live for it recognize their responsibilities 
and meet on a common ground for the gen- 
eral improvement of their community. 


MANPOWER PLANNING AND Economic DEVEL- 
OPMENT: AS EXPERIENCED IN CONCERTED 
Services AREA, MINNESOTA 


(By Sherman Mandt, Coordinator, Concerted 
Services; Wadena, Minn,) 


Based on experiences the past six years 
with the Concerted Services in Training and 
Education project at Minnesota, it is my 
observation that effective manpower plan- 
ning must play an important function as 
we attempt to develop more jobs to stimu- 
late the economic growth of rural America. 

I have worked very closely with the plan- 
ning process as & member of a 11-county 
CAMPS group. a participant in State CAMPS 
discussions, and more recently as a member 
of Governor Wendell Anderson’s ancillary 
planning board for Region 4 in Minnesota. 

These manpower planning activities are 
directly related to my work with local lead- 
ers in the Concerted Services area of Minne- 
sota, as we assist in a variety of approaches 
to economic development of our four rural 
counties of Todd, Wadena, Otter Tail and 
Hubbard. 

Concerted Services is a cooperative Federal, 
State and Local venture. As an inter-agency 
projet, it provides much flexibility for the 
coordinator in pursuing rural development 
through training and education. CSTE helps 
focus on the problems of the rural area and 
assists in bringing the resources of all levels 
of government to bear on solving these prob- 
lems. It has helped improve communication 
between agencies themselves, and between 
agencies and local groups. 

The Coordinator often serves as a catalyst 
in the development process. As local people 
terid to become discouraged easily when deal- 
ing with the complexity of meeting their 
needs, he assists in defining problems and 
studying the alternatives necessary to reach 
their goals. He offers positive encouragement 
and enthusiasm in stimulating local people 
to make the extra effort required to develop 
a better rural America. 

Concerted services helps local people in 
determining the extent of their needs by 
various types of surveys, personal interviews 
and informational meetings. As a result of 
this approach, many local manpower train- 
ing and community development efforts have 
been implemented im.recent years in our 
area. 

In working with program planning, we try 
to emphasize that rural communities must 
be opportunists in using manpower programs 
and other government and private aids in a 
total development program. Flexibility is im- 
portant fn this process. 
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Local people ask us how do you keep from 
being frustrated in dealing with government 
units. Our answer is that you must be in- 
volved in a variety of development projects 
in various stages of completion so that you 
can shift emphasis without becoming 
bogged down. At a more opportune time, you 
can return to the other project and pick up 
the tempo again. 

We realize that many projects take years to 
complete, and may never have a final stage 
of development. However, local groups can- 
not function effectively without the incen- 
tives provided through short and intermedi- 
ate plan accomplishments in addition to long 
range plans and goals. 

For example, if you are working with law 
enforcement training in a rural area, you 
begin with a small advisory committee which 
does some brainstorming on what Is the pres- 
ent need for upgrading knowledge and ex- 
pertise in this field. 

Often the committee will wish to gather 
opinions of village officials, police chiefs and 
sheriffs in the area to further define prob- 
lem areas. A mail survey in this case would 
be a short term accomplishment with results 
providing more insight into training needs. 

In the event that a group of 15 or 20 law 
enforcement officers in the area show need 
for more training on traffic control, search 
and seizure, drug information, ete., there are 
a variety of workshops or short courses that 
can be developed in the area vocational 
schools, Junior colleges, universities or state 
and regional agencies to focus on local needs. 
These would be examples of intermediate 
stages or goals. 

On the long run, the goal would be to 
upgrade the caliber of law enforcement in 
the rural area by planning for continuous 
training programs. It is important in this 
stage to build in both action and evaluation 
processes to keep local officials informed and 
motivated to build better law enforcement 
programs in the rural area. 

Regional crime commissions are assisting 
greatly in focusing on law enforcement needs 
in our area. 

Looking at jobs for rural America, I would 
like to comment on how Concerted Services 
has used a variety of government programs 
as tools for area development. 

Labor supply is always a big question when 
industry is interested in expanding or locat- 
ing a new plant and in the rural area. County 
manpower surveys conducted by local Iead- 
ers using the resources of the Smaller Com- 
munities Program of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Manpower Services have documented 
adequate labor. Published reports from the 
surveys in three of the four Concerted Serv- 
ices counties have been used extensively in 
helping sell industrial development of the 
area. 

In case where more specific labor informa- 
tion has been requested, we have found the 
Smaller Communities mobile team flexible 
enough to organize and complete a mail sur- 
vey within a two week period. This survey in 
mention identified 750 workers that would 
commute up to 40 miles one way to work 
at a turkey processing plant—if it was con- 
structed. The results helped Swift and Com- 
pany of Chicago decide to invest over $1.5 
million in our area and create some 150 new 
jobs. 

This example inyolved local Swift and 
Company manager at Detroit Lakes, the 
Otter Tatl Power Company, Smaller Com- 
munities personnel and Concerted Services. 
Representatives of the private sector were 
pleased with the speed and efficiency used 
in obtaining the needed survey results. This 
team approach has been used on other proj- 
ects also. 

In doing rural development work, we find 
you must be prepared to roll up your sleeves 
and pitch in with the Focal people. We do not 
encourage anyone to go after a program un- 
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less we intend to provide assistance or find 
technical assistance to do the parts of the 
effort that local people are not equipped to 
handle. 

We do not believe in chasing people down 
blind alleys. Local people have only so much 
time and energy they can afford to spend on 
community development, so it is important 
that this time be used fruitfully. 

Concerted Services has made numerous 
contacts to obtain information for communi- 
ties to work with. It has assisted with some 
application inputs including’ statistical and 
supporting statements, and traveled with 
local groups to work out agreements with 
agencies on various programs. 

For example, a privately owned sawmill at 
Menahga closed in 1965, It was reopened by 
a local cooperative in 1967 and operated on 
a part-time basis until 1970 producing only 
lath and snowfence material. Local leaders 
felt there was more job potential for the op- 
eration if financial assistance could be found. 
Concerted Services assisted with contacts on 
an E.D.A, proposal, including two trips with 
local committee members to the area E.D.A. 
office in justifying the need for money to 
build a new plant. Eventually, $213,000 in 
loans from E.D.A, and the State of Minnesota 
coupled with funds of the local Menahga 
Development Corporation, resulted in con- 
struction of a sawmill that employs from 25 
to 30 persons with a payroll of $125,000 and 
returns $200,000 annually to area timber 
growers. Current timber usage at the mill is 
5 million board feet each year, and produc- 
tion could double in the future. 

In the sawmill project, contacts were made 
to secure on-the-job training assistance, and 
the State Highway Department was con- 
tacted to make a review of road restrictions 
to assist in fuller utilization of the plant. 

In looking at economic development, you 
must also look at the services available to 
people in a rural area. 

As employment service offices were over 50 
miles from the center of the Concerted Serv- 
ices area, we worked with local people and 
the State Department of Manpower Services 
in starting a one-day a week service in our 
office using a staff member from the Little 
Falls office of Manpower Services. This has 
been beneficial to people of the area, 

For short periods of time we have helped 
other community services get started with 
temporary office space until they were fully 
accepted in the area, and moved into quar- 
ters of their own. This included several youth 
programs, an alcoholism counseling service, 
and a branch of the Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Health services was a high priority several 
years ago in our area. Concerted Services as- 
sisted local hospital and nursing home ad- 
ministrators in informational stages of form- 
ing a cooperative group that eventually 
raised money to hire a full time director for 
Project RAISE (Regional Approach to Im- 
proved Service through Education). We also 
were involved in special projects on drug 
education, heart disease and co-sponsored & 
diabetics clinic. 

More recéntly, we are involved with both 
the Region 4 and Region 5 planning com- 
missions for providing health services to the 
area. 

Local people were concerned that 30 per- 
cent of the farmers in the area were low in- 
come, Action was taken to assist these 
farmers with farmer general manpower pro- 
grams and special irrigation training classes 
using MDTA funds. The benefits from this 
approach have been very evident and highly 
successful in helping this group of farmers 
achieve a higher standard of living. 

For example, the irrigation class is in its 
fourth year at the Staples Area Vocational 
School using funds from the Rural Minne- 
sota CEP. To date, 59 farmers have com- 
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pleted the program with 45 actively irrigat- 
ing some 2,110. acres in the area, Twenty-six 
members of the first three classes have gone 
on to intensive farm management programs. 

Encouraged by the results of farm train- 
ing and economi¢ impact on these farms in 
the area, a working group called the Small 
Farm Advisory Committee was formed in 
1970, Farmers, agri-businessmen and local 
agencies meet once a month to spearhead ac- 
tivity. Sessions have been held with 40 area 
bankers, University of Minnesota special- 
ists, the state ASCS committee, and imple- 
ment dealers. to increase awareness of small 
farm problems and request that certain types 
of action be taken. Members of the com- 
mittee even raised money to send their chair- 
man to Washington, D.C., to testify at the 
REAP hearings in April, 1972. This com- 
mittee is long range in nature and dedicated 
to future strengthening of our area. 

We are fortunate to have one of the best 
Rural CEP programs in the United States. 
It has been very instrumental in providing 
training and finding jobs for area people at 
a relatively low cost of $2,872 per placement. 
Last year they placed 613 persons in jobs. 
Quality of job retention has been high with 
82 percent remaining employed after 60 days 
of work. A representative of the CEP unit 
does counseling at the Concerned Services 
office once a week, 

One -of the strong features of Concerted 
Services has been that we maintain an ex- 
tensive file on current government programs, 
and help local people realize the potential 
and limitations of these-programs. We do 
not step into anything that someone else 
is responsible for doing, The longer we work 
in the field on manpower training and job 
development, the more we appreciate the 
capabilities that each agency has for making 
a better rural area. 

In concluding, I would like to emphasize 
that there are still many voids in training 
and economic development to be filled in 
the rural area, but firmly believe that the 
basis being formed for effective manpower 
planning in rural Minnesota will lead to 
greater opportunities in the years ahead. 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM CONCERTED SERVICES IN 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION AREA IN MINNESOTA 
Education on drug abuse and dependence 

Concerted Services assisted with the first 
symposium on drug abuse and dependence in 
December 1970 for the Wadena area. The 
144 day session for professionals drew 181 
and 164 persons who would be coming in 
direct contact with drug problems now and 
in the future. A similar meeting for the 
general public will be held at Wadena in 
May, 1971. 

Law enforcement training 


Coordinators worked with area community 
representatives to survey and set up special 
training for law enforcement officers in the 
area to upgrade their skills, Two short cours- 
es (December and March-April) have been 
held at the Wadena Area Technical Institute 
and a 12-week course in criminology was 
provided through the funior college system 
at Wadena and Fergus Falls. 

Community and youth environment 
committees 

Emphasis has been put on working with 
community groups to analyze and take ac- 
tion on various community problems. Youth 
employment centers are now in operation at 
Wadena and Perham under support of the 
Community Action Agency. 

Adult basic education expands 


A new adult basic education program be- 
gan in the Pelican Rapids school in Janu- 
ary, 1971, with 20 persons enrolled. Long 
Prairie is surveying for a class. Wadena and 
Staples classes are doing well. Coordinates 
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have assisted area Community Action Agen- 

cies in preparing a proposal for using tele- 

vision teaching strips to reach others. 
Industrial development seminar 


Coordinators made arrangements for a 
four-county industrial development sem- 
inar attended by 45 community leaders on 
January 14, 1971, to discuss trends, the 
Small Business Administration programs’ and 
the new state municipal bond law. 

Agricultural related programs 


Concerted Services has promoted the use 
ot veterans agricultural programs by area 
school districts. The area now has three of 
the 13 on-going classes in the state. Coordi- 
nators have also assisted Rural Minnesota 
CEP in drafting a proposal for agri-business 
training, and are currently meeting with 
agencies to develop coordinated assistance to 
low income farmers, 

Housing workshop held at Wadena 


Coordinators assisted the Todd-Otter Tall- 
Wadena Rural Developnient Committee with 
a four-county housing workshop April 13, 
1971. Representatives of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Farmers Home Administration, 
State Planning Agency, and private enter- 
prise were present to meet with area con- 
tractors, housing authorities and bankers. 
Some 35 persons attended the six hour ses- 
sion dealing with both general and specific 
housing needs and proposals. 

Pollution control activity 


Concerted Seryices sponsored a public 
meeting on solid waste disposal systems for 
the rural area on April 20, 1971, at Wadena. 
Speakers outlined new regulations, soils 
problems, methods, training and costs. Co- 
ordinators have been working with com- 
mittees interested in studying lake pollution. 

Work in Hubbard County begins 

Concerted Services work in Hubbard 
County has started. The needs for EDA as- 
sistance are being studied. Plans for a veter- 


ans agricultural class are underway. Early 
discussion of the manpower survey and the 


new Emergency 
progress. 
Regional commission discussed 


CSTE has been involved with the Title I 
project at Moorhead State College in helping 
provide information to the area on the im- 
portance for forming a regional commission. 
A public meeting was held in October at 
Fergus Falls with 100 persons attending. 

Firemanship training studied 

Requests for regional type firemanship 
training have resulted in a survey that indi- 
cates a high demand for stationing an expert 
in the Concerted Services area to work with 
about 40 fire departments. Contacts are be- 
ing made to get approval for such training 
through the area vocational schools. A spe- 
cial meeting at Perham on June 6 was at- 
tended by 35 firemen from 16 area depart- 
ments. 

Small farmer advisory committee formed 


Concerted Services has assisted in the for- 
mation of a Small Farmer Advisory Commit- 
tee of agency people and concerned citizens. 
Several meetings were held during the sum- 
mer to identify the various groups of small 
farmers that need assistance, and to outline 
steps that should be taken to help each 
group. A specific plan of action is now being 
worked on, including the publication of a 
brochure. 

Road improvement funds discussed 


Preliminary discussion involving improve- 
ment of the road to the new facilities of the 
Minnesota Forest Products Cooperative at 
Menahga were held in quest of EDA funds 
for the project. Concerted Services has helped 
make contacts and coordinate information. 


Employment Act are in 
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Pollution control 


Concerted Services is helping survey the 
area to identify employment opportunities 
related to environmental control occupations. 
Plans call for establishing a resource library 
in the area, and helping organize groups to 
take action. Concerted Services has assisted 
area groups and schools in setting up meet- 
ings with agencies to discuss curriculum de- 
velopment and outdoor laboratories. 

Community improvement committee 

Concerted Services is continuing to meet 
with several villages in the area to organize 
local committees for community improve- 
ment. Topics for discussion and action in- 
clude: drug education for professionals, 
adults, parents, and youths; youth employ- 
ment; coordination with post secondary in- 
Stitutions; and alternative approaches for 
teen recreation. 

Special article prepared 

An article discussing the Concerted Serv- 
ices concept, and the CSTE activity in Min- 
nesota was prepared for the Federal Exten- 
sion Service, It appeared in a series on rural 
programs in action. 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 1808. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment 
of overtime to certain personnel em- 
ployed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service. Referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR APHIS EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the bill I 
am introducing today will correct an in- 
equitable condition that exists with re- 
gard to overtime payments for certain 
professional personnel employed in the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As conditions now exist, nonmanage- 
rial personnel in grades GS-14 and lower 
who perform inspectional or supervisory 
functions in the APHIS Divisions of 
Meat and Poultry, Plant Protection and 
Quarantine, and Veterinary Services, do 
not receive true  time-and-one-half 
salary for their overtime work. As “pro- 
fessionals” in their field, they were nec- 
essarily exempted from those provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act Amend- 
ments of 1974. Instead, when perform- 
ing overtime work under the provisions 
of title 5; United States Code; section 
5542, these employees are limited to only 
one-and-one-half times the minimum 
rate of basic pay for GS-10. This means 
that employees paid at GS-12 step 6 and 
higher actually receive less than their 
regular hourly rate. 

UNIQUE SITUATION OF APHIS EMPLOYEES 


It is my understanding that normally 
a Federal employee who earns less than 
his regular hourly rate when perform- 
ing overtime work is granted compensa- 
tory time off in lieu of monetary pay- 
ment. But in this case, the Inspection 
Service informs me, these particular 
programs are not staffed sufficiently to 
replace employees on extended leave, 
and compensatory time off is thereby 
impractical and seldom granted. 

Professional employees in this situa- 
tion have little control over their own 
overtime schedules, unlike those in some 
other fields. Federal veterinarians who 
must be present to supervise commercial 
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slaughtering processes are subject to the 
often lengthy schedules of the packing 
plants to which they are assigned. Dur- 
ing emergency disease epidemics, animal 
disease and plant protection and quar- 
antine personnel must participate in all- 
out efforts with long hours of duty to 
prevent the spread of a disease and to 
bring it under control. What this all 
means, in effect, is that the employees 
who are designated here have little con- 
trol over their overtime requirements, 
yet are expected to work at salary rates 
incomparable to, and often less than, 
that of the subordinates whom they 
supervise. The Inspection Service has 
advised me that “there are occasions 
when professionals and nonprofession- 
als are engaged in similar work in close 
proximity to each other and the profes- 
sional is paid at a lower rate due to his 
professional status.” The inequity of this 
situation is obvious. 
PRECEDENT EXISTS 


The remedial legislation which I set 
forth here has a precedent. In 1968, 
Public Law 90-556 established true time- 
and-one-half pay for overtime ordered 
and worked by air traffic controllers 
through GS-14. Like APHIS personnel, 
the air controllers were responsible for 
substantial overtime duties at reduced 
rates, yet were seldom given compensa- 
tory benefits. At that time, the legisla- 
tion was supported by the Department 
of Transportation and met no objections 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

The action we take to correct this in- 
equity will cost the Federal Government 
very little, if anything. In current prac- 
tice, most of the overtime services re- 
quired of APHIS professionals are re- 
imbursable from the meat or poultry 
packers, importers, or exporters request- 
ing the service. Fees are established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for each 
program and are uniform throughout the 
program. That fee covers the actual cost 
of reimbursement to the employee plus 
overhead charges necessary for providing 
the service. None of this would be 
changed under the provisions of my bill. 

It is my understanding that the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission is currently en- 
gaged in an examination of the whole 
area of premium pay for professional and 
administrative Federal personnel and 
may eventually make comprehensive leg- 
islative recommendations in this regard. 
This seems to indicate that the Commis- 
sion at least recognizes the existence of 
inequities, and I am glad to know of their 
attention. But the particular injustice 
now experienced by APHIS employees, 
and which compounds with every passing 
day, needs correction as soon as pos- 
sible, in my opinion. 

Let me emphasize that only nonman- 
agerial professionals are to be included 
in this measure—those whose duties are 
critical to Insure the wholesomeness of 
our food products, the humane treatment 
of animals, or the proper control of ani- 
mal and plant diseases. Furthermore, 
these time-and-one-half provisions apply 
in most instances to overtime work which 
is performed without cost to the Gov- 
ernment, and which is performed at a 
time not subject to control by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture or by the em- 
ployee himself. 

Mr. President, I hope that prompt con- 
sideration will be given to this measure 
which will establish equitable and just 
salary conditions for APHIS employees 
across the country. 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and 
Mr. PELL) : 

S. 1809. A bill—the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities 
Amendments of 1975. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
EXTENSION OF NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 

ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today, on behalf of myself and Sen- 
ator PELL, a bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965. This bill, which is 
proposed by the administration would 
authorize appropriations for the arts 
endowment and the humanities en- 
dowment for fiscal years 1977, 1978 and 
1979 at the level currently authorized 
for 1976. Yesterday, I joined with Sen- 
ator PELL, the chairman of the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Arts and Human- 
ities of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, of which I am ranking 
minority member, in sponsoring a bill, 
S. 1800 entitled “The Arts, Human- 
ities and Cultural Affairs Act of 1975.” 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Both bills. are similar in that they 
extend appropriation authority for the 
endowments. Neither bill requests au- 
thority to fund beyond the currently 
authorized level of $113.5 million plus 
$12.5 million available for matching of 
private gifts. The administration bill ts 
a 3-year, level funding extension, while 
S. 1800 is a 4-year extension with 2 years 
at the current level and “such sums” 
language for the latter 2 years, fiscal 
year 1979 and fiscal year 1980. I pre- 
fer this second approach because it gives 
the Congress an opportunity to reas- 
sess the funding level of the endow- 
ments based on the needs and resources 
at that time. It would also allow con- 
tinuation of the decade-long policy of 
gradually increased Federal support of 
the arts and humanities, based on the 
proven capability of the endowments to 
wisely distribute these funds. Like 
Senator PELL, I support continuation of 
this. gradual growth, and believe that 
we should carefully assess each increase. 

AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 


I would like to further comment on 
several other provisions of S. 1800, the 
Arts, Humanities and Cultural Affairs 
Act of 1975. The American Film Institute 
provision would automatically set aside 
& percentage of the arts endowment ap- 
propriation for their exclusive use. As 
Senator PELL points out in his introduc- 
tory remarks, legislation has been dis- 
cussed to create by statute an independ- 
ent Film Institute. In my introductory 
remarks yesterday as I cosponsored S. 
1800, I indicated my serious reservations 
about this provision. I should repeat 
these concerns so that the record is 
complete. Hearings were held on this 
matter last fall, and several alternatives 
have emerged. The percentage set aside 
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is one alternative, and does represent a 
middle ground between the current 
situation and an independent, free 
standing Film Institute; but I am con- 
cerned about this latter approach, be- 
cause I believe it could tend to begin a 
process of fragmentation of the endow- 
ment and could lead to lessening the en- 
dowment’s overall impact of advocacy for 
the arts. The Federal Government needs 
a strong and unified voice speaking for 
and supporting the arts. This is the hall- 
mark of every great civilization, and 
should be strengthened in America. I ask 
my colleagues to examine this situation 
carefully, so that the contemporary and 
vital media of films is assured its appro- 
priate level of Federal support and en- 
couragement and the endowment is not 
weakened in performing its mission. 
STATE HUMANITIES COUNCILS 

Current law mandates similar councils 
for the arts, and the good work of the 
humanities endowment has now raised 
the State participation in the humanities 
to a level where State councils for hu- 
manities should be again considered for 
statutory establishment. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 


Under title II, S. 1800 would create a 
Museums Institute and authorize grants 
on a matched basis to support museums 
and their services. Currently, American 
museums are simultaneously striving to 
expand their outreach to the public and 
survive stable or shrinking budgets in 
an inflationary economy. This combina- 
tion of factors merits reexamination of 
the current Federal role in assisting mu- 
seums, which are at the heart of the 
informal learning and cultural preser- 
vation activities in our Nation. 

This same title also creates an Indem- 
nity authority which will expand the op- 
portunities for foreign art and artifacts 
to be available to the general public. 
This modest proposal would avoid the 
costly insurance currently necessary for 
foreign exhibits. The only cost aside from 
minimal administrative processing would 
be when and if foreign materials are 
actually damaged in connection with an 
American exhibition. Thus, all of the 
scarce resources available for such inter- 
national cultural exchanges will be avail- 
able for noninsurance purposes. This is 
an excellent provision which will doubt- 
less serve to increase American under- 
standing of other cultures at very little 
Federal cost. 

In conclusion, these two bills would 
extend funding authority for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
and add several other provisions to ex- 
pand the availability of cultural activities 
to the American public. Several issues are 
raised for discussion, so that alternatives 
can be weighed and selected. The Arts 
and Humanities Subcommittee will be 
holding hearings beginning with the sub- 
ject of indemnities for foreign exhibi- 
tions in early June. 

I know my colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee look for advice of expert witnesses 
and affected parties to assist them in 
creating the strongest Federal support 
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for cultural activities in America as we 
enter its third century. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
I am introducing today be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1809 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities Amendments of 
1975". 

Subsection (a) of section 11 of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended, ts further 
amended by: 

(a) in the first sentence of paragraph (A) 
of clause (1) by striking out everything 
after “National Endowment for the Arts,” 
and by inserting in leu thereof the follow- 
ing: “$33,750,000 for the transition quarter 
ending September 30, 1976, and $113,500,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979." 

(b) striking the second sentence of para- 
graph (A) of clause (1). 

(c) in the third sentence of paragraph 
(A) of clause (1) by striking out everything 
after “first sentence of this paragraph” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the words “for 
the transition quarter ending September 30, 
1976, and for each of the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1977, September 30, 1978, and 
September 30, 1979, may be used only for the 
purpose of carrying out section 5(g).” 

(d) im paragraph (B) of clause (1) by 
striking out everything following “National 
Endowment for the Humanities” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “, $21,- 
375,000 for the transition quarter ending 
September 30, 1976, and $113,500,000 for each 
of the fiscal years ending September 30, 1977, 
September 30, 1978, and September 30, 1979." 

(e) amending clause (2) to read as fol- 
lows: “There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal period ending prior to 
September 30, 1979, to the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, an amount 
equal to the total amounts received by each 
Endowment under section 10(a) (2), except 
that the amount so appropriated for any fis- 
cal period shall not exceed the following 
limitations: 

“(A) For the transition quarter ending 
September 30, 1976, $1,000,000. 

“(B) For the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, $25,000,000. 

“(C) For the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1978, $25,000,000. 

“(D) For the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, $25,000,000.” 


By Mr. JAVITS (by request) : 

S. 1810. A bill to amend the temporary 
unemployment benefits programs, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
the Committee on Finance, jointly, by 
unanimous consent. s 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today, at the request of the 
ađministration, a bill to extend emer- 
gency unemployment benefits currently 
being provided under the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act 
and the Emergency Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. Although this bill, in some 
respects, is inconsistent with similar leg- 
islation I introduced earlier this year, 1 
believe that the issue of extended unem- 
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ployment benefits during this current 
unemployment crisis is so important that 
all reasonable proposals should receive 
full consideration by the appropriate 
committees. 

Under the Emergency Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1974, enacted last 
December with my sponsorship and that 
of many other Senators, unemployed 
workers became entitled to 13 weeks of 
emergency benefits following exhaustion 
of regular and extended benefits, for a 
total of up to 52 weeks of compensation. 
The special unemployment assistance 
program, created by the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance act of 
1974, provided those millions of workers 
previously excluded from the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system 
with a basic period of federally funded 
benefits of up to 26 weeks. 

The bills I introduced on February 20, 
1975, would provide an additional 13 
weeks of benefits under both programs 
(S. 766 and S. 767). These bills are ad- 
dressed to the critical income needs of 
approximately 2 million American work- 
ers who are expected to exhaust com- 
pletely their unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits under existing law. Through 
a temporary amendment I introduced as 
part of the tax reduction bill passed by 
the Senate in March 1975, the provisions 
to S. 767 extending Emergency Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act benefits for 
up to 65 weeks were enacted into law, but 
limited to the period ending June 30, 
1975. Thus, under both programs, work- 
ers will once again begin to face exhaus- 
tion of all benefits on July 1, 1975. 

Unemployment has increased to 8.9 
percent of the work force, the highest 
level since the Great Depression, and is 
apparently still rising. This amounts to 
8,176,000 workers unable to find jobs in 
April, and does not count the millions 
more who have become so discouraged 
that they haye given up their job search 
efforts, or who are working in part-time 
jobs, but desparately want and need full- 
time work, or who are working full-time, 
but cannot bring their income above 
poverty levels. These grim statistics mean 
that the Congress must give prompt con- 
sideration to the extension of unem- 
ployment assistance programs, and I 
pledge my best efforts so that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
which I serve will give high priority to 
extending the special unemployment 
assistance program which comes within 
its jurisdiction. I am pleased that the 
House yesterday passed H.R. 6900, a bill 
incorporating an extension of benefits 
under both programs, and I am hopeful 
that the Senate Finance Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over the Emer- 
gency Unemployment Compensation Act, 
along with the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, will act to report legislation 
to the Senate as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the administra- 
tion’s bill, prepared by the Department 
of Labor, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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SUMMARY: PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PRO- 
GRAMS 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE TEMPO- 
RARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ACT OF 1974 
Increased duration for Federal Supplemen- 

tal Benefits (emergency unemployment com- 

pensation) (FSB), making an individual's 

FSB duration 100 percent of the individual's 

entitlement to regular compensation, up to 

a maximum of 26 weeks, is made available 

for weeks of unemployment ending before 

December 31, 1975. 

Establishes new “on” and “off” triggers for 
basic and increased duration of Federal Sup- 
plemental Benefits, applicable to weeks of 
unemployment ending after December 31, 
1975. 

All trigger measurements are based on sea- 
sonally adjusted insured unemployment rates 
(IUR’s), computed in the same manner as 
for Federal-State Extended Benefits, The 
triggers used are a combination of the na- 
tional IUR for each of the last three calendar 
months and the area IUR for each of the last 
three calendar months. 

The triggers are in the conjunctive. Both 
the national and the area IUR’s must equal 
the required level for each of three consecu- 
tive months to trigger “on.” Triggering “oft” 
is attained when either the national or area 
IUR is not as high as the required level for 
each of three consecutive months. 

For weeks ending after December 31, 1975: 

Basic PSB duration (50 percent of the in- 
dividual’s entitlement to regular compensa- 
tion, up to a maximum of 13 weeks) is avail- 
able if the emergency benefit period is based 
upon a 5 percent “on” trigger (national and 
area). 

Increased FSB duration (100 percent of the 
individual's entitlement to regular compen- 
sation, up to a maximum of 26 weeks) is 
available if the emergency benefit period is 
based upon a 6 percent “on” trigger (national 
and area). 

Areas are defined to include (1) Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical. Areas of 250,000 
population or more, if any part of them are 
contained within the State and (2) the bal- 
ance of the State that is not included in such 
areas. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this meas- 
ure should, like the one which came over 
from the House this morning, be referred 
to both the Committees on Finance and 
Labor, and I ask unanimous consent that 
that be done. I am introducing the bill 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be so referred. 


By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself 
and Mr, BELLMON) : 

S. 1814. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to issue permanent ease- 
ments for certain docks constructed on 
property under his jurisdiction in the 
State of Oklahoma. Referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

LAKESHORE MANAGEMENT PLAN OF THE CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to require 
the Secretary of the Army to grant a 
permanent easement to persons who 
have constructed boat docks or other 
similar facilities at Corps of Engineers 
lakes in Oklahoma. 

This issue arose over a year ago when 
the Corps of Engineers issued their pro- 
posed “Lakeshore Management Plan.” 
Included in this plan was a proposal 
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which would require boat dock owners 
as designated by the Corps to move this 
facility to various enclaves around the 
lakes. 

Upon being. advised of this proposal, 
we immediately interceded with the 
Corps in behalf of the boat dock owners. 
We did this for several reasons. 

A study of the history of the growth 
around Corps lakes is most interesting 
and revealing. Contrary to the present 
burgeoning population around lakes, in 
the fifties and early sixties the develop- 
ment was quite slow. The Corps in an 
effort to spur development actively 
sought persons to build homes around 
the lakes and to build adjacent docks for 
swimming, boating, and fishing. The 
people responded with homes and docks 
ranging from the most meager facilities 
to huge investments. One of the attrac- 
tions was that a boat dock could be built 
closely accessible to the homes. Each boat 
dock owner was granted a 5-year license, 
but this was considered a mere formality 
and they were automatically renewed. 

Now, after 15 or 20 years, the Corps 
has decided that they should never have 
allowed the construction of many of 
these docks and by edict announced their 
intention to require their removal. 

After numerous discussions the Corps 
agreed that it might be unfair to make a 
licensee move his dock, so they prepared 
a grandfather clause to freeze in present 
licensees. 

Although this proposal was an im- 
provement, it still denied continuity of 
ownership to the spouse of a licensee and 
did not allow for sale or transfer of the 
license, and therefore was unacceptable. 

The corps again reconsidered their 
position and again improved it by allow- 
ing a spouse to qualify under the grand- 
father clause. 

However, there still exists an inequity 
in the lakeshore management plan, 
which evidently will only be corrected by 
legislation. 

In numerous meetings around the 
State, hundreds of Oklahomans have 
told the corps of the financial hardship 
which the present plan will impose if 
licensees are unable to transfer owner- 
ship in their own boat docks. Obviously 
one of the key assets in the ownership of 
a lake home is easy access to a nearby 
boat dock. Thus if a homeowner must 
sell his property, which in many cases 
represents a life savings, without also 
being able to sell the attendant boat 
dock, the value of the property will natu- 
rally decline. 

And the only justification which the 
corps voices for this proposal is that 
boat docks are not esthetic. 

I ask the corps why boat docks were 
esthetic 10 and 15 years ago when they 
were pleading with persons to construct 
them but all of a sudden they are not 
pleasing to the eye. 

Also, why is it fair to allow a corporate 
owner a virtual perpetual license to a 
boat dock yet deny such to the owner 
who perhaps did not have the resources 
to form a corporation. Obviously that: is 
unfair. 

The bill I have introduced applies only 
to corps facilities in Oklahoma. As pre- 
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viously indicated, the reason for singling 
out Oklahoma is the unique history of 
how the corps in Oklahoma went about 
promoting development of boat docks 
and other facilities on Oklahoma corps 
lakes. I am not aware that this occurred 
in other jurisdictions. 

The effect of the bill will be to insure 
present license holders the right to sell, 
devise, transfer, or retain existing boat 
dock facilities. This right would be sub- 
ject to rules and regulations promulgated 
by the corps to insure proper mainte- 
nance, safety, and upkeep. 

Additionally, I would hope the corps 
in the future will realize that “beauty 
is in the eye of the beholder.” While they 
may not like boat docks, there are many, 
many people who do; and it is the people 
who own our lakes, not the Corps of 
Engineers. 


By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

S. 1815. A bill to provide procedures 
for calling constitutional conventions for 
proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, on application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States, pursuant to article V of the Con- 
stitution. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
PROCEDURES ACT 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, to- 
day, I am introducing the Federal con- 
stitutional convention procedures bill. 
This measure is identical to bills intro- 
duced in past sessions of Congress by 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., my predeces- 
sor as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Separation of Powers of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Identical bills have ‘unanimously 
passed the Senate in past years, 84 to 0 
in the 92d Congress and by a voice vote 
with no opposition in the 93d Congress. 
Both measures, unfortunately, failed to 
be reported by the House Judiciary Com-- 
mittee. 

This bill, in essence, establishes proce- 
dures for congressional handling of State 
petitions calling for a constitutional con- 
vention, and sets forth the ground rules 
for the conduct of such a convention 
should the requisite 34 States petition for 
it. Although no such convention has 
ever been called to amend the Constitu- 
tion, recently we have come dangerously 
close with as many as 33 of the neces- 
sary 34 petitions submitted to the Con- 
gress on the reapportionment issues. 

Neither the Constitution nor any stat- 
ute now delineates procedures for con- 
ducting a convention. Therefore, the 
measure I am introducing today attempts 
to clarify the issue so that at some un- 
known time in the future we are not 
faced with a crisis situation. Amending 
the Constitution of the United States is 
not a matter to be undertaken lightly 
nor should it be approached in a reck- 
less manner. Many hundreds of applica- 
tions have been submitted by the States 
calling for a convention to propose 
amendments to the Constitution for one 
purpose or another. 

Although several hundred petitions 
have been filed, no one issue has com- 
manded the requisite two-thirds to con- 
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yene a convention. However, if the two- 
thirds requirement. is ever met, no Dro- 
cedures presently exist to determine how 
a convention would be conducted or what 
rules it will follow. How would the-con- 
vention be conducted? Where would it 
be held? Could it be-delayed, and, if so, 
how long? How would the delegates be 
selected? How long would the applica- 
tion be valid? Who would decide which 
applications are valid? Could a. State 
rescind its application? Who decides 
questions in controversy? By what meth- 
od would the States ratify a proposed 
amendment? And most importantly, 
would there be any restrictions on the 
subject of amendments or would the con- 
vention have a free hand to rewrite the 
Constitution? 

These questions are left unanswered by 
the Constitution and present law, and the 
list is by no means exhaustive. Many 
more questions remain. However, I pose 
these questions to demonstrate the po- 
tential procedural nightmare which 
could result in the absence of legislation 
such as I propose. 

S. 1815 attempts to provide reasoned 
answers. Let me emphasize that this bill 
is not inspired by any particular issue. 
Since 1967, the Subcommittee on Separa- 
tion of Powers has explored this murky 
legal area with the hope of filling a po- 
tential dangerous gap in our Constitu- 
tion. Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides that amendments may be proposed 
either by two-thirds of both Houses or 
upon application of the legislaturcs of 
two-thirds of the several States. 

Few constitutional. problems have 
arisen with regard to the congressional 
mode of proposing amendments. Thus 
far, all amendments to the Constitution 
have been initiated by Congress. Yet, if 
the latter method initiating a constitu- 
tional amendment is utilized, the possi- 
bility exists that, absent any rules and 
procedures to govern a convention, grave 
damage to the fabric of our Constitution 
and the delicate system of checks and 
balances provided by the Framers might 
result. 

To the extent that Congress can do 
so, every effort should be made to guard 
against a runaway convention. This leg- 
islation would provide the ground rules 
necessary for the conduct of any conven- 
tion held under article V. It establishes 
procedures for congressional handling of 
State petitions, for the calling of a con- 
vention and provides that a convention 
can consider only the subject or subjects 
mentioned in the State petitions. 

I urge the Members of the Senate to 
again support this measure, and I an- 
ticipate early passage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1815 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention Procedures Act”. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Src. 2. The legislature of a State, in mak- 
ing application to the Congress foras con- 
stitutional convention tinder article V of the 
Constitution of the United States on and 
after the enactment of this Act, shall adopt 
@ resolution pursuant to this Act stating, in 
substance, that the legislature requests the 
calling of a convention for the purpose of 
proposing one or more amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States and stat- 
ing the nature of the amendment or amend- 
ments to bè proposed. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of adopting or 
rescinding a resolution pursuant to section 
2 and section 5, the State legislature shall 
follow the rules.of procedure that govern 
the enactment of a statute by that legisla- 
ture, but without the need for approval of 
the legislature's action by the Governor of 
the State. 

(b) Questions concerning the adoption of 
a State resolution cognizable under this Act 
shall be determinable by the Congress of the 
United:States and its decisions thereon shall 
be binding on all others, including State and 
Federal courts, 

TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) Within thirty days after the 
adoption by the legislature of a State of a 
resolution to apply for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention; the secretary of state 
of the State, or if there be no such officer, 
the person who is charged by the State law 
with such function, shall transmit to the 
Congress of the United States two copies of 
the application, one addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and One to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

{b) Each copy of the application so made 
by any State shall contain— 

(1) the title of the resolution; 

(2) the exact text of the resolution signed 
by the. presiding officer of each house of the 
State legislature; and 

(3) the date on which the legislature 
adopted the resolution; and shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate of the secretary of 
state of the State, or such other person as is 
charged by the State law with such function, 
certifying that the application accurately 
sets forth the text of the resolution. 

(c) Within ten days after receipt of a 
copy of any such application, the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives shall report to the House of 
which. he is presiding officer, identifying the 
State making application, the subject of the 
application, and the number of States then 
having made application on such subject. 
The President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall jointly 
canse copies of such application to be sent to 
the presiding officer of each house of the leg- 
islature of every other State and to each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 

EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF APPLICATION 

Sec. 5. (a) An application submitted to the 
Congress by a State, unless sooner rescinded 
by the State legislature, shall remain effec- 
tive for seven calendar years after the date 
it is received by the Congress, except that 
whenever within a period of seven calendar 
years two-thirds or more of the several States 
have submitted application calling for acon- 
stitutional convention on the same subject 
all such applications shall remain in effect 
until the Congress has taken action on a 
concurrent resolution, pursuant to section 
6, calling for a constitutional convention. 

(b) A State may rescind its application 
calling for a constitutional convention by 
adopting and transmitting to the Congress 
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@ resolution of rescission-in conformity with 
the procedure) specified in sections 3 and 4, 
except that no such rescission shall be ef- 
fective as to any valid application made for 
a constitutional convention upon any subject 
after the date on which two-thirds or more 
of the State legislatures have valid applica- 
tions pending before the Congress seeking 
amendments on the same subject. 

{c} Questions concerning the rescission of 
a State's application shall be determined 
solely by the Congress of the United States 
and Its decisions shall be binding on all oth- 
ers, including State and Federal courts- 

CALLING OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Sec. 6 (a) Ipshall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to maintain a rec- 
erd of all applications recelyed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives from States for the call- 
ing of a-comstitutional convention upon each 
subject. Whenever applications made by two- 
thirds or more of the States with respect to 
the same subject. have been received, the 
Secretary and the Clerk shall so report in 
writing to the officer to whom those applica- 
tions were transmitted, and such officer there- 
upon shall announce on the floor of the House 
ef which he is an officer the substance of 
such report. It shall be the duty of such 
House to determine that there are in effect 
valid applications made by two-thirds of the 
States with respect to the same subject, If 
either House. of the Congress determines, 
upon a consideration of any such report or 
of a concurrent resolution agreed to by the 
other House of the Congress, that there are 
in effect valid applications made by, two- 
thirds or more of the States for the calling 
of a constitutional conyention upon the same 
subject, 1¢ shall be the @uty of that House 
to agree to a-concurrent resolution calling 
for the convening of a Federal constitutional 
convention upon that subject. Each such’con- 
current resolution shall (1) designate the 
place and time of meeting of the convention, 
and (2) set forth the nature of the amend- 
ment or amendments for the consideration of 
which the convention is called. A copy of 
each stich concurrent resolution agreed to by 
both Houses of the Congress shall be trans- 
mitted forthwith to the Governor and to the 
presiding officer of each house of the legisla- 
ture of each State. 

(b) The convention shall be convened not 
later than one year after adoption of the 
resolution, 

DELEGATES 

Sec. 7. (a) A convention called under this 
Act shall be composed of as many delegates 
from each State as it fs entitled to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. In each 
State two delegates shall be elected at large 
and one delegate shall be elected from each 
congressional district in the manner pro- 
vided by State law. Any vacancy occurring 
in a State delegation shall be filled by ap- 
pointment of the Governor of that State. 

(b). The secretary of state. of each State, 
or, if there be no such. officer, the. person 
charged by State law to perform such func- 
tion shall certify to the Vice President of the 
United States the name of each delegate 
elected or appointed by the Governor pur- 
suant to this section. 

(c) Delegates shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be priv- 
lleged from arrest during their attendance at 
a session of the convention, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any 
speech or debate In the convention they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

(d) Each delegate shall receive compen- 
sation for each day of service and shall be 
compensated for traveling and related ex- 
penses. Provision shall be made therefor in 
the concurrent resolution calling the con- 
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vention. The convention shall fix the com- 
pensation of employees of the convention. 


CONVENING THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States shall convene the constitutional 
convention. He shall administer the oath of 
office of the delegates to the convention and 
shall preside until the delegates elect a pre- 
siding officer who shall preside therefore. 
Before taking his seat each delegate shall 
subscribe to an oath by which he shall be 
committed during the conduct of the con- 
yention to refrain from proposing or cast- 
ing his vote in favor of any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to any subject which is not 
named or described in the concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress by which the conven- 
tion was called. Upon the election of perma- 
nent officers of the convention, the names of 
such officers shall be transmitted to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives by the elected 
presiding officer of the convention. Further 
proceedings of the convention shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with such rules, not 
inconsistent with this Act, as the conven- 
tion may adopt. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the payment of the expenses of the con- 
vention. 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide such facilities, and the Con- 
gress and each executive department and 
agency shall provide such information and 
assistance, as the convention may require, 
upon written request made by the elected 
presiding officer of the convention. 


PROCEDURES OF THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 9, (a) In voting on any question be- 
fore the convention, including the proposal 
of amendments, each delegate shall have one 
vote. 

(b) The convention shall keep a daily 
verbatim record of its proceedings and pub- 


lish-the same. The vote of the delegates on 
any question shall be entered on the record. 

(c) The convention shall terminate its 
proceedings within one year after the date 
of its first meeting unless the period is ex- 
tended by the Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution. 

(d) Within thirty days after the termina- 
tion of the proceedings of the convention, the 
presiding officer shall transmit to the Archi- 
vist of the United States all records of offi- 
cial proceedings of the convention. 

PROPOSAL OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, a convention called 
under this Act may propose amendments to 
the Constitution by a vote of two-thirds of 
the total number of delegates to the con- 
vention. 

(b) No convention called under this Act 
may propose any amendment or amendments 
of a nature different from that stated in 
the concurrent resolution calling the conven- 
tion. Questions arising uhder this subsec- 
tion shall be determined solely by the Con- 
gress of the United States and its decisions 
shall be binding on all others, including 
State and Federal courts. 

APPROVAL BY THE CONGRESS AND TRANSMIT- 
TAL TO THE STATES FOR RATIFICATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The presiding officer of the 
convention shall, within thirty days after the 
termination of its proceedings, submit to the 
Congress the exact text of any amendment or 
amendments agreed upon by the convention. 

(b) (1) Whenever a constitutional conven- 
tion called under this Act has transmitted 
to the Congress a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, acting jointly, shall transmit such 
amendment to the Administrator of General 
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Services upon the expiration of the first 
period of ninety days of continuous session 
of the Congress following the date of re- 
ceipt of such amendment unless within that 
period both Houses of the Congress have 
agreed to (A) a concurrent resolution di- 
recting the earlier transmission of such 
amendment to the Administrator of General 
Services and specifying in accordance with 
article V of the Constitution the manner in 
which such amendment shall be ratified, or 
(B) a concurrent resolution stating that the 
Congress disapproves the submission of such 
proposed amendment to the States because 
such proposed amendment relates to or in- 
cludes a subject which differs from or was 
not included among the subjects named or 
described in the concurrent resolution of 
the Congress by which the convention was 
called, or because the procedures followed 
by the convention in proposing the amend- 
ment were not in substantial conformity 
with provisions of this Act. No measure 
agreed to by the Congress which expresses 
disapproval of any such proposed amend- 
ment for any other reason, or without a 
statement of any reason, shall relieve the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them by the first sen- 
tence of this paragraph. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, (A) the continuity of a ses- 
sion of the Congress shall be broken only 
by an adjournment of the Congress sine die, 
and (B) the days on which either House is 
not. in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain 
shall be excluded in the computation of the 
period of ninety days. 

(c) Upon receipt of any such proposed 
amendment to the Commission, the Admin- 
istrator shall transmit forthwith to each of 
the several States a duly certified copy 
thereof, a copy of any concurrent resolution 
agreed to by both House of the Congress 
which prescribes the time within which and 
the manner in which such amendment shall 
be ratified, and a copy of this Act. 

RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 12. (a) Any amendment proposed by 
the convention and submitted to the States 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
shall be valid for all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution of the United 
States when duly ratified by three-fourths 
of the States in the manner and within the 
time specified. 

(b) Acts of ratification shall be by conyen- 
tion or by State legislative action as the 
Congress may direct or as specified in sub- 
section (c) of this section. For the purpose 
of ratifying proposed amendments trans- 
mitted to the States pursuant to this Act the 
State legislatures shall adopt their own rules 
of procedure. Any State action ratifying a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
shall be valid without the assent of the 
Governor of the State. 

(c) Except as otherwise prescribed by con- 
current resolution of the Congress, any pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution shall 
become valid when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of the submission 
thereof to the States, or within such other 
period of time as may be prescribed by such 
proposed amendment. 

(à) The secretary of state of the State, or 
if there be no such officer; the person who 
is charged by State law with such function, 
shall transmit a certified copy of the State 
action ratifying any proposed amendment to 
the Administrator of General Services. 

RESCISSION OF RATIFICATIONS 

Sec. 13. (a) Any State may rescind its 
ratification of a proposed amendment by the 
same process by which it ratified the pro- 
posed amendment, except that no State may 
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rescind when there are existing valid ratifica- 
tions of such amendment by three-fourths 
of the States. 

(b) Any State may ratify a proposed 
amendment even though it previously may 
have rejected the same proposal. 

(c) Questions concerning State ratification 
or rejection of amendments proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States shall be 
determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States, and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing on all others, including State and Federal 
courts. 

PROCLAMATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 14. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, When three-fourths of the several States 
have ratified a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, shall issue 
a proclamation that the amendment is a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 15. An amendment proposed by the 
Constitution of the Untied States shall be 
effective from the date specified therein 
or, if no date is specified, then on the date 
on which the last State necessary to consti- 
tute three-fourths of the States of the United 
States, as provided for in article V, has 
ratified the same. 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request) : 
S. 1816. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1975 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 

The bill has been requested by the 
President and I am introducing it in 
order that there may be a specific bill 
ta which Members of the Senate and the 
public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when it is considered by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a _ section-by-section analysis be 
printed in the Recor at this point, to- 
gether with the letter from the President 
to the President of the Senate dated 
May 15, 1975. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1816 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1975". 

DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 1 of part 1 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended as 
follows: 

(1) In section 103(a), relating to food and 
nutrition, immediately after “1975,” insert 
“$534,500,000 for the fiscal year 1976, and 
$635,000,000 for the fiscal year 1977,”. 


(2) In section 104, relating to population 
planning and health, immediately after 
“1975,” insert “$180,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1976, and $210,000,000 for the fiscal year 
toT". 

(3) In section 105, relating to education 
and human resources development, immedi- 
ately after “1975,” insert ‘$71,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1976, and $85,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1977,”. 
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(4) In section 106, relating to selected de- 
velopment accounts, immediately after 
“1975,” insert “and $45,300,000 for the fiscal 
year 1976, and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1977”. 

(5) In section 107, relating to selected 
countries and organizations, immediately 
after “1975,” insert “and $32,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1976, and $40,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1977". 

(b) Section 209(c) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is repeated. 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 


Sec. 3. Section 214 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to American schools 
and hospitals abroad, is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (c), immediately after 
“$19,000,000,” insert “and for the fiscal year 
1976, $9,800,000 and for the fiscal year 1977, 
$9,800,000". 

(2) In subsection (d), immediately after 
“$6,500,000,” insert “and for the fiscal year 
1976, $7,000,000 and for the fiscal year 1977, 
$7,000,000", 

HOUSING GUARANTIES 


Sec. 4, Title III of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Im section 221, relating to worldwide 
housing guaranties, strike out $355,000,000"" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$505,000,000”. 

(2) In section 222(c), relating to housing 
projects in Latin American countries, strike 
out $550,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
*$650,000,000”. 

(3) In section 223(1), relating to general 
provisions, strike out "June 30, 1976” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “September 30, 1978”. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Sec. 6;.Chapter 2 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof of the following 
new titles: 

“TITLE XII—INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 

RESEARCH 

Sec. 296. GENERAL AuTsoriry.—(a) The 
Congress recognizes that in a world of grow- 
mg population with growing expectations, 
increased food production and improved dis- 
tribution, storage and marketing in the de- 
veloping countries is necessary not only to 
prevent hunger but to lay the economic base 
for growth. Current levels of nutrition and 
food supply are not uow adequate; just to 
maintain them will require that current pro- 
duction be doubled by the end of the century. 
Moreover, in an interdependent world econ- 
omy, the increased availability of food, of 
higher nutritional quality, in any sector of 
the world, can benefit all. The greatest po- 
tential for increasing world supplies is in the 
developing countries in which the gap be- 
tween food demand and food supply is great- 
est, and current average yields are low. 

“(b) The Congress further recognizes that 
sustained agricultural research is necessary 
if the quantity, quality, and availability of 
food are to be increased, in both developed 
and developing countries. Key roles in this 
effort are played by international agricul- 
tural centers, universities and research in- 
stitutions, in the United States and else- 
where, through their agricultural research 
work and in the dissemination of increased 
agricultural knowledge to the farmer. 

“(c) It is the sense of the Congress that 
research bearing on agricultural production, 
distribution, storage, and marketing in the 
developing countries conducted in a growing 
network of internationally oriented agricul- 
tural research institutions must be expended 
substantially and rapidly if the steadily grow- 
ing demand for food is to be met. Such re- 
search should receive continued, increased, 
and where possible, longer-range support 
from national, international, and private 
sources. In adopting this titie, Congress ex- 
presses the commitment of the United States 
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to the expansion of such research in order ta 
hasten and encourage the long-term planning 
and institutional growth needed to secure 
the most beneficial research results. 


AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec, 297. To carry out the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in section 296, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to use any of the funds 
made available under section 103 of the Act 
to provide assistance on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may determine in support of 
programs of food research for the benefit of 
developing countries and areas. Such funds 
may be made available without regard to the 
provisions of section 110(b) and 211(d) of 
this Act.” 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 302 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), immediately after 
“$165,000,000” insert “and for the fiscal year 
1976, $189,500,000 and for the fiscal year 1977, 
$214,900,000.” 

(2) In subsection (b)(2), immediately 
after “$14,500,000” insert “and for use begin- 
ning in the fiscal year 1976, $27,000,000.” 

“(b) in section 54 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1974, strike out ‘part ITT’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘part T.” 

CONTINGENCY FUND 


Sec, 7. Chapter 5 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In the chapter heading, strike out 
“Disaster Relief” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Contingency Fund.” 

(2) Section 451(a) 
follows: 

“(a) In addition to amounts otherwise 
available for such purposes, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent from time to time such amounts as may 
be necessary to provide availabilities for obli- 
gations to provide assistance authorized by 
this part for any emergency purpose, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions applicable to 
the furnishing of such assistance: Provided, 
however, That availabilities of funds which 
have not been previously obligated shall at 
no time exceed $10,000,000. Amounts appro- 
priated hereunder shall remain available un- 
til expended.” 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 


Sec. 8. Section 482 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
“and $42,500,000 for the fiscal year 1976 and 
$42,500,000 for the fiscal year 1977” immedi- 
ately after “1975.” 

INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 9. Part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is further amended as follows: 

(1) Chapter 9 of Part I is retitled “Chapter 
9—International Disaster Assistance.” 

(2) Section 491 is renumbered “Section 
495.” 

(3) Immediately after the heading “Chap- 
ter 9—International Disaster Assistance” in- 
sert the following new sections: 

INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 491. (a) The Congress, recognizing 
that prompt United States assistance to al- 
leviate human suffering caused by natural 
and man-made disasters abroad is an im- 
portant expression of the humanitarian con- 
cern and tradition of the American people, 
affirms the willingness of the United States 
to provide assistance for the humanitarian 
relief and rehabilitation of peoples and coun- 
tries affected by such disasters. Such humani- 
tarian assistance both symbolizes the con- 
cern of the United States for the welfare of 
people in need throughout the world, and also 
constitutes an important element in the for- 
eign relations of the United States in its 
efforts to contribute to a stable international 
peace. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this or any other Act, the President is 


is amended to read as 
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authorized to furnish assistance to any for- 
eign country or international organization 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine, for disaster rellef and rehabilita- 
tion, including assistance relating to disaster 
preparedness, and to the prediction of a 
contingency planning for natural disasters 
abroad. 
AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec. 492. (a) In addition to amounts 
otherwise available for such purposes, there 
is authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent from time to time such amounts as may 
be necessary to provide availabilities for obli- 
gations for disaster relief and rehabilitation 
asSistance authorized by this section: Pro- 
vided, however, That availabilities of funds 
which have not been previously obligated 
shall at no time exceed $20,000,000. Amounts 
appropriated hereunder shall remain avall- 
able until expended. 

“(b) The President shall submit quarterly 
reports to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives on the programming and 
obligation of funds authorized by this sec- 
tion.” 

(4) Section 639 is repealed. 

(5) Sections 639A and 639B are renum- 
bered sections 493 and 494, respectively, and 
inserted after section 492. 

(6) Section 452 is renumbered section 
495A and inserted after section 495. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Sec, 10. Chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Section 504(a), relating to authoriza- 
tion, is amended by striking out $600,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1975” and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof “such amounts as may 
be necessary for the fiscal year 1976 and for 
the fiscal year 1977;" 

(2) Section 506(a), relating to special au- 
thority, is amended by striking out “the fis- 
cal year 1975” in each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 
1976” in each such place. 

(3) Section 514, relating to the stockpil- 
ing of defense articles for foreign countries, 
is amended to read as follows: 


STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


“Sec. 514. No defense article in the inven- 
tory of the Department of Defense which is 
set aside, reserved, or in any way earmarked 
or intended for future use by any foreign 
country may be made available to or for use 
by any foreign country unless such transfer 
is authorized under this Act or the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, or any subsequent cor- 
responding legislation, and such transfer is 
charged against funds authorized under such 
legislation or against the limitations specified 
in such legislation, as appropriate, for the 
fiscal period in which such defense article is 
transferred.” 

SECURITY SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 11. Section 532 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
immediately after “$660,000,000" a comma 
and “for the fiscal year 1976 and for the fis- 
cal year 1977, such amounts as may be 
necessary.” 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 

Sec. 12. (a) Part IT of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new chapter: 
CHAPTER 5—INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCA- 

TION AND TRAINING 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 

“Sec. 542. The President is authorized to 
provide education and training for military 
and related civilian personnel of foreign 


countries on such terms and conditions as 
he shall determine, including— 


EDUCATION AND 
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(1) attendance at military educational and 
training facilities in the United States (other 
than the Service Academies) and abroad; 

(2) attendance in special courses of in- 
struction at schools and institutions of learn- 
ing or research in the United States or 
abroad; and 

(3) observation and orientation visits to 
military facilities and related activities in 
the United States and abroad. 

AUTHORIZATION 


‘Sec, 543. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter such amounts as 
may be necessary for the fiscal year 1976 and 
for the fiscal year 1977. 

PURPOSES 

“Sec. 544. Education and training activities 
conducted under this chapter shali be de- 
signed: 

(1) to encourage effective and mutualiy 
beneficial relationships and increased under- 
standing between the United States and for- 
eign countries. in furtherance of the goals of 
international peace and security; and 

(2) to improve the ability of participating 
foreign countries to utilize their resources, 
including defense articles and defense serv- 
ices obtained by them from the United 
States, with maximum effectiveness, thereby 
contributing to greater self-reliance by such 
countries.” 

(b) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended as follows: 

(1), Section 502B(d), relating to human 
rights, is amended by inserting “or chapter 
5 (international military education and 
training)” immediately after “(supporting 
assistance)”. 

(2) Section 504(a) (1), relating to author- 
ization, is amended by striking out “(other 
than (1) training in the United States, or 
(2) for Western Hemishpere countries, train- 
ing in the United States or in the Canal 
Zone)”. 

(3) Section 510, relating to restrictions 
on training foreign military students, is re- 
pealed. 

(4) Section 622, relating to coordination 
with foreign policy, is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (b) Immediately after 
the phrase “(including civic action)” Insert 
the words “and military education and train- 
ing”. 

ÑB) Subsection (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of economic assistance, military 
assistance and military education and train- 
ing programs, including but not limited to 
determining whether there shall be a mili- 
tary assistance (including civic action) or @ 
military education and training program for 
a country and the value thereof, to the end 
that such programs are effectively integrated 
both at home and abroad and the foreign 
policy of the United States is best seryed 
thereby.” 

(5) Section 623, relating to the Secretary 
of Defense, is amended as follows: 

(B) In subsection (a)(6), immediately 
after the word “assistance”, insert a comma 
and the words “education and training”. 

(6) Section 632, relating to allocation and 
reimbursement among agencies, is amended 
as follows: 

(A) by inserting in subsections (a) and 
(e) immediately after the word “articles”, 
wherever it appears, a comma and the words 
“military education and training”; and 

(B) by striking out in subsection (b) the 
words “and defense articles” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the words “de- 
fense articles, or military education and 
training”. 

(7) Section 636, relating to provisions on 
uses of funds, is amended as follows: 
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(A) In subsection (g)(1), immediately 
after the word “articles”, insert a comma and 
the words “military education and training”. 

(B) In subsection (g)(2) and in subsec- 
tion (g) (3), strike out the word “personnel” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “and 
related civilian personnel”. 

(8) Section 644, relating to definitions, is 
amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (f) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(f) ‘Defense service’ includes any service, 
test, inspection, repair, publication, or tech- 
nical or other assistance or defense infor- 
mation used for the purposes of furnishing 
military assistance, but shall not include 
military educational and training activities 
under chapter 5 of Part IL” 

(B) There is added at the end thereof the 
folowing new subsection: 

“(n) “Military education and training’ 
includes formal or informal instruction of 
foreign students in the United States or 
overseas by officers or employees of the 
United States, contract technicians, contrac- 
tors (including instruction at civilian insti- 
tutions), or by correspondence courses, tech- 
nical, educational, or Information publica- 
tions and media of all kinds, training aids, 
orientation, and military advice to foreign 
military units and forces.” 

(c) Except as may be expressiy provided 
to the contrary in this Act, all determina- 
tions, authorizations, regulations, orders, 
contracts, agreements, and other actions is- 
sued, undertaken or entered into under au- 
thority of any provision of law amended or 
repealed by this section shall continue in 
full force and effect until modified by appro- 
priate authority. 

(d) Funds made available pursuant to 
other provisions of law for foreign military 
educational and training activities shall re- 
main available for obligation and expendi- 
ture for their original purposes in accordance 
with the provisions of law originally appli- 
cable thereto, or in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law currently applicable to those 
purposes. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Sec. 13. Part IIT of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“OPERATING EXPENSES 


“Sec. 665. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1976 $205,200,000, for the fiscal year 1977 
such amounts as may be necessary for oper- 
ating expenses of the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering part I. These 
amounts may be increased by transfer of 
other funds made available under this Act, 
but the total amount available to carry out 
this section shall-not be increased by more 
than 10 per centum of the amount initially 
made available.” 

REIMBURSABLE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 14. Section 661 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“in each of the fiscal years 1975 and 1976” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “in the fiscal 
year 1975, $2,000,000 in the fiscal year 1976, 
and $2,000,000 in the fiscal year 1977,”. 

INDOCHINA ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 15. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 and sections 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 
and 40 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1974 
are repealed. All determinations, authoriza- 
tions, regulations, orders, contracts, agree- 
ments and other actions issued, undertaken 
or entered into under authority of any pro- 
vision of law repealed by this section shall 
continue in full force and effect until modi- 
fied, revoked or superseded by appropriate 
authority. 


MIDDLE EAST SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FUND 


Sec. 16. Section 903(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by insert- 
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ing a comma and “for the fiscal year 1976 
and for the fiscal year 1977, such amounts 
as may be necessary” immediately following 
“$100,000,000”, 

FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 

Sec. 17. The Foreign Military Sales Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 31(a), relating to authoriza- 
tion, strike out “$405,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1975” and insert in lieu thereof “such 
amounts as may be necessary for the fiscal 
year 1976 and for the fiscal year 1977”. 

(2) Section 33, relating to regional cefling:, 
is repealed. 

TRANSITION PROVISIONS 

Sec. 18. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for the period July 1, 1976, 
through September 30, 1976, such sums as 
may be necessary to conduct programs and 
activities for which funding was authorized 
for fiscal year 1976 by this Act im accordance 
with the authorities applicable to such pro- 
grams and activities for such fiscal year. 

(b) Effective October 1, 1976— 

(1) Subsection 506(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 relating to special au- 
thority, is amended to read as follows: 

“The President may, if he determines it 
to be in the security interests of the United 
States, order defense articles from the stocks 
of the Department of Defense and defense 
seryices for the purposes of part II, in addi- 
tion to military assistance otherwise author- 
ized to be furnished under this chapter, 
only In such amounts as are provided in 
appropriations acts for military assistance. 
The value of such orders under this section 
in any fiscal year shall not” exceed 
$150,000,000."; 

(2) Subsection 506(b) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, is repealed, and.appro- 
priations to the President of such sums as 
may be necessary to reimburse the applicable 
appropriation, fund, or account for orders 
issued prior to October 1, 1976, under sub- 
section 506(a) of that Act are hereby 
authorized; and 

(3) Subsection 632(d) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, is amended by striking 
out the words “Except as otherwise provided 
in section 506,”’. 

SecTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE Pro- 

POSED FOREIGN ASSISTANCE Acr oF 1975 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The proposed Foreign Assistance Act of 
1975 (hereinafter referred to as “the Bill") is 
an amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 196i, as amended (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Act”). The Bill also amends 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, as amended 
(hereinafter referred to as “the FMSA"’),. The 
major purpose of the Bill is to provide au- 
thorization for appropriations for activities 
under the Act and the FMSA for fiscal year 
1976. In accordance with section 607 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1977 are also included. 

The fiscal year 1976 authorization levels 
requested for programs under part I of the 
Act are those set forth in the President's 
budget. Specific levels are not included for 
programs under part II of the Act or the 
FMSA because of ongoing reassessments 
within the Executive Branch with respect to 
the Middle East and Indochina, Information 
regarding the requested levels for these pro- 
grams will be submitted as soon as possible. 
The principal substantive amendments in 
part I of the Act are the creation of a new 
International Disaster Assistance chapter, 
and a new International Agricultural Re- 
search program; and in part II of the Act a 
new International Military Education and 
Training Chapter is established. 

Il. PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Section 2(a). Development Assistance Au- 
thorizations. 
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This subsection, consisting of five para- 
graphs, provides development assistance au- 
thorizations which will permit the Execu- 
tive Branch to conduct the overall bilateral 
development assistance programs at budget 
request levels. The specific authorizations 
provided are as follows: 

(1) This paragraph amends section 103(a) 
of the Act, which authorizes funds to allevi- 
ate starvation, hunger and malnutrition and 
to provide basic services to poor people by 
increasing their capacity for self-help, by 
extending the existing authorization through 
fiscal year 1976 at a level of $534,500,000 and 
through fiscal year 1977 at a level of $635,- 
000,000. The overall development assistance 
program reflects a continuation of the pol- 
icy to increase emphasis on the food and nu- 
trition sector which was initiated during 
fiscal year 1974 and has gained further im- 
petus in the aftermath of the World Food 
Conference. 

(2) This paragraph amends section 104 of 
the Act, which authorizes funds to reduce 
popwation growth, to increase family plan- 
ning, and to prevent and combat disease by 
extending the existing authorization through 
fiscal year 1976 at a level of $180,500,000 and 
through fiscal year 1977 at a level of 
$210,000,000. 

(3) This paragraph amends section 105 of 
the Act which authorizes funds to reduce il- 
literacy, to extend basic education and to in- 
crease Manpower training in skills related to 
development by extending the existing au- 
thorization through fiscal year 1976 at a level 
of $71,000,000 and through fiscal year 1977 
at a level of $85,000,000. 

(4) This paragraph amends section 106 of 
the Act which authorizes funds to help solve 
economic and soclal development problems 
in fields such as transportation, power, in- 
dustry, urban development and export de- 
velopment by extending the existing authori- 
zation through fiscal year 1976 at a level of 
$45,300,000 and through fiscal year 1977 at a 
level of $40,000,000, 

(5) This paragraph amends section 107 of 
the Act which authorizes funds to support 
the general economies of recipient countries 
or for development programs conducted by 
priyate or international organizations by ex- 
tending the existing authorization through 
fiscal year 1976 at a level of $32,000,000 and 
through fiscal year. 1977 at a level of $40,000,- 
000. 

Section 2(b). Repeal of Section 209(c). 

This subsection repeals section 209(c), 
which was added by the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1971. Section 209(c) states that the 
President should reduce bilateral loans under 
the Act, with the objective that the total 
amount of such loans not exceed $100,000,- 
000 not later than June 30, 1975. Amend- 
ments to the Act since 1971 and those pro- 
posed to the development assistance chapter 
establish authorization levels that project 
a loan program in excess of $100,000,000, as 
of June 30, 1975. 

Section 3. American Schools and Hospitals 
Abroad, 

This section, consisting of two paragraphs, 
amends section 214 of the Act, which au- 
thorizes assistance to institutions located 
outside the United States that are sponsored 
or founded by US. citizens. The eligible in- 
stitutions are schools and libraries, and hos- 
pital centers that conduct medical education 
and research programs. The amounts au- 
thorized will permit the Executive Branch 
to conduct this program at budget request 
levels, 

(1) This paragraph amends section 214(c) 
by extending the dollar authorizations 
through fiscal years 1976 and 1977 at annual 
levels of $9,800,000. 

(2) This paragraph amends section 214(d) 
by extending the foreign currency author- 
izations through fiscal years 1976 and 1977 
at annual levels of $7,000,000, 
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Section 4. Housing Guarantees. 

This section, consisting of three para- 
graphs, amends title III of chapter 2 of part 
I of the Act as follows: 

(1) This paragraph amends section 221 
to increase worldwide housing tnvestment 
guaranty ceiling from $355,000,000 to $505,- 
000,000 through fiscal year 1978. 

(2) This paragraph amends section 222(c) 
to Increase the Latin America housing in- 
vestment guaranty ceiling from $550,000,000 
to $650,000,000 through fiscal year 1978. 

(3) This paragraph amends section 223 (i) 
to extend the duration of the hovsing im- 
vestment guaranty program through the end 
of fiscal year 1978. 

Section 5. International Agricultural Re- 
search. 

This section creates a new title XII in 
chapter 2 of part I of the Act, the purpose of 
which is to authorize and fund an expanded 
and sustained international agricultural re- 
search program to meet the food needs of the 
world and to lay an economic base for 
growth. 

New section 296 recognizes the need for 
increased food production, distribution, stor- 
age and marketing in the developing coun- 
tries, both to prevent hunger and for growth, 
and the interdependence of the world food 
economy. It recognizes the great potential for 
increased production in developing coun- 
tries, 

Particularly, it emphasizes the need for 
sustained agricultural research and its dis- 
semination by international agricultural cen- 
ters, universities and research institutions in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

It states the sense of Congress that agri- 
cultural research bearing on developing 
country food production, distribution, stor- 
age and marketing, in the network of in- 
ternationally-oriented research institutions, 
must be substantially and rapidly expanded, 
on a continued and longer-range basis. It ex- 
presses the commitment of the U.S. to the 
expansion of such research, in order to pro- 
mote the necessary long-term planning and 
institutional growth. 

Section 297 authorizes the use of any funds 
authorized to be available for food and nu- 
trition assistance under section 103 of the 
Act to support programs of agricultural re- 
search benefitting developing countries. 
Funds used under this authority would not 
be subject to the limitation on research 
activities in section 211(d) of the Act. 

The agricultural research program would 
not be subject to the three-year restriction 
on project funding contained in section 110 
(b) of the Act, since in many cases a long- 
term commitment will be essential to the 
achievement of research goals. The section 
indicates that funds should be made avail- 
able on a long-term basis where to do so 
would help sustain and build such efforts, 
or encourage support by others. It is con- 
templated that in administering the pro- 
gram, AID will use fully its existing author- 
ities, such as section 635(h), permitting 
commitments of assistance for not more 
than five years, subject to any future action 
of the Congress. Where there may be a pres- 
ent need to obligate funds on a long-term 
basis, e.g., for up to five years, for research 
costs, it is contemplated that this may be 
done. / 

Section 6. International Organization and 
Programs. 

This section, consisting of two paragraphs, 
amends section 302 of the Act as follows: 

(1) This paragraph extends the authori- 
zation for International Organizations and 
Programs under section 302(a) through 
fiscal year 1976 at a level of $189,500,000 and 
through fiscal year 1977 at a level of $214,- 
900,000. This authorization will enable the 
Executive Branch to make its voluntary 
contributions to international organizations 
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whose programs are focused on the develop- 
ing world at budget request levels. 

(2) This paragraph extends the author- 
ization for the Indus Basin Development 
grants under section 302(b) at a level of 
$27,000,000 to enable the Executive Branch 
to make voluntary contributions to the In- 
dus Basin Development Fund at the budget 
request level for fiscal year 1976 and to make 
an additional contribution of $4,500,000 in 
the interim quarter or in fiscal year 1977, 

Section 7. Contingency Fund. 

This section, consisting of two paragraphs, 
amends chapter 5 of part I of the Act as 
follows: 

(1) This paragraph changes the chapter 
heading from “Disaster Relief” to “Con- 
tingency Fund.” This change will avoid con- 
fusion with chapter 9 of the Act as added 
by section 9 of the Bill. 

(2) This paragraph amends section 451 
(a) of the Act, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to provide assistance authorized by 
part I for any emergency purpose. This 
amendment would create a permanent au- 
thorization for this purpose. Appropriations, 
however, would be————— 

Appropriations, however, would be limited 
by proviso that at no time could availabilities 
of funds which had not previously been ob- 
ligated exceed $10,000,000. It is the intent 
of this section to make available suficient 
funds to meet emergency requirements other 
than those arising from disasters. By mak- 
ing the authorization a permanent one, the 
Executive Branch will have to seek appro- 
priations (but not new authorizing legisla- 
tion) to replenish the Contingency Fund as 
it is drawn down. 

Quarterly reporting requirements and the 
prohibition on gifts of existing law would 
be retained. This authorization is less than 
the President's budget request of $30,000,000 
but is consistent with it. The President’s 
budget request was finalized prior to the 
division of the Contingency Fund into the 
existing Contingency Fund and a separate 
Famine and Disaster Assistance Fund, 

Section 8. International Narcotics Con- 
trol, 

This section amends section 482 of the 
Act, which authorizes appropriations for as- 
sistance to control the illicit production and 
trafficking in dangerous drugs. The amend- 
ment extends the authorization thorugh fis- 
cal year 1976 at a level of $42,500,000 and 
through fiscal year 1977 at the same level. 
This authorization will enable the Execu- 
tive Branch to conduct its international nar- 
cotics control program at budget request 
levels. 

Section 
ance, 

This section consists of six paragraphs 
which consolidate existing disaster assistance 
authorities into a single chapter in the 
Act and authorize funds for disaster assist- 
ance purposes. 

(1) This paragraph retitles chapter 9 of 
part I to read “International Disaster As- 
sistance.” 

(2) This paragraph relocates within the 
chapter the existing authority for assistance 
to refugees in Bangladesh, 

(3) This paragraph adds sections 491 and 
492 to the Act, containing new authority for 
International Disaster Assistance. 

Section 491(a) is a statement of policy 
that reiterates the humanitarian and po- 
litical importance which the United States 
attaches to efforts aimed at alleviating hu- 
man suffering caused by natural and man- 
made disasters abroad. 

Section 491(b) authorizes the President 
to furnish assistance to any foreign coun- 
try or international organization for disaster 
relief and rehabilitation, which assistance 
is defined to include assistance relating to 
disaster preparedness and to the prediction 
of and contingency planning for natural 
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disasters. The subsection also provides that 
such assistance may be furnished without 
regard to the restrictions and prohibitions 
contained in other provisions of law. 

Section 492(a) is a permanent authoriza- 
tion for appropriations to provide assistance 
suthorized by section 491. The appropria- 
tions are limited by a proviso that imposes 
a ceiling of $20,000,000 on availabilities of 
funds which have not been obligated pre- 
viously. It is the intent of this section to 
permit AID to have sufficient funds ayail- 
able at all times to meet the relief and re- 
habilitation needs that may arise from dis- 
asters which cannot be foreseen. By making 
the authorization a permanent one, the Ex- 
ecutive Branch will have to seek appropria- 
tions (but not new authorizing legislation) 
to replenish the fund as it is drawn down. 
This new funding mechanism should assure 
that the U.S. Government will always have 
funds avallable to respond to disasters 
abroad. 

Section 492(b) retains the quarterly re- 
ports on uses of funds required by present 
law in the context of section 639. This re- 
quest is consistent with the President's 
budget request of $30 million for the Con- 
tingency Fund. As indicated previously, the 
budget request was prepared prior to the 
enactment of the famine and disaster au- 
thority of section 639, 

(4) This paragraph repeals section 639, 
‘which ts replaced by sections 491 and 492. 

(5) Fhis paragraph renumbers sections 
689A and 639B, which deal with assistance 
to the drought-stricken nations of Africa, 
and places them in the new International 
Disaster Assistance chapter. 

(6) This paragraph renumbers section 
452, which deals with assistance to Pakistan 
and Nicaragua and places it within the new 
International Disaster Assistance chapter. 

Section 10. Military Assistance. 

This section, consisting of three para- 


graphs, amends chapter 2 of part IE of the 
Act, which contains authority for military 


assistance. 

(1) This paragraph amends section 504(a) 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal years 
1976 and 1977 of such amounts as may be 
necessary for military assistance, 

(2) This paragraph extends for fiscal year 
1976 the President's special authority under 
section 506(a) of the Act to draw down De- 
partment of Defense stocks and services to 
meet unforeseen emergency needs for mili- 
tary assistance. 

(3) This paragraph amends section 514 of 
the Act by prohibiting the transfer to or for 
the use of any foreign country, whether by 
grant or sale or otherwise, of defense articles 
in the stocks of the Department of Defense 
which are set aside, reserved, or in any way 
earmarked or intended for future use by any 
foreign country, unless: (1) the transfer is 
authorized by and subject to all the restric- 
tions of the Act or the FMSA, and (2) the 
transfer is charged against MAP funds, sec- 
tion 506 drawdown limitations, FMS credit 
funds, FMS credit and guaranty program 
ceiling, or other appropriate statutory Hm- 
itations in effect at the time transferred. 

Under the funding restrictions of section 
514, as it now reads, the war reserve and the 
contingency requirements of our own armed 
forces and of our allies would have to be 
separately computed, financed by different 
appropriations, and would seemingly have to 
be earmarked for separate uses. Under an 
amended section 514, our armed forces would 
have full title and control of all such stocks 
and could utilize any part of such stocks 
for our own requirements, should circum- 
stances so require, even though acquired in 
whole or in part based on possible use by 
allies, Unless sọ amended, further MAP ma- 
teriel grants might have to be limited to new 
procurement, with the delays this often en- 
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falls, or by removing the equipment from 
the very hands of our own active armed 
forces. 

Sectlon 11. Security Supporting Assistance. 

This section amends section 532 of the 
Act which authorizes assistance to friendly 
countries and organizations to support or 
promote economic or political stability. The 
amendment authorizes the appropriation of 
such amounts as may be necessary for these 
purposes for fiscal years 1976 and 1977. 

Section 12(a). International Military Ed- 
ucation and Training. 

This subsection adds to part II of the Act 
& new chapter 5, establishing a program of 
international military education and train- 
ing. Under this new chapter, the education 
and training of foreign military and related 
personnel will be conducted in a program 
separate and distinct from the military as- 
sistance. Military assistance, as authorized 
by chapter 2 of part II of the Act will hence- 
forth be concentrated on materiel assistance. 
The new chapter consists of three sections, 
as described below: 

General Authority. Section 542 authorizes 
the President to provide military education 
on such terms and conditions as he shall de- 
termine and describes the kind of activities 
that can be engaged in under this chapter. 
These activities include attendance by for- 
eign military personnel and related civilians 
at U.S. and foreign military facilities for 
education or training purposes. 

This includes international military edu- 
cational facilities such as those under NATO 
auspices. Also permitted is attendance by 
such foreign personnel at pertinent courses 
of instruction at non-military public and 
private educational and résearch institu- 
tions. In addition, observation and orien- 
tation visits by foreign military and related 
civilian personnel would be provided under 
this chapter. 

Authorization. Section 543 authorizes the 
appropriation of funds to the President to 
carry out the purposes of the chapter. 

Purposes. Section 544 describes the pur- 
poses of the new chapter as encouraging mu- 
tually beneficial relationships and increased 
understanding, while improving the ability 
of participating foreign countries to manage 
their resources and thereby to increase their 
self-reliance. These specific purposes distin- 
guish the new education and training chap- 
ter from the more general military assistance 
program, 

Section 12(b): Conforming Amendments to 
the Foreign Assistance Act. 

This subsection amends the Act to elim- 
inate all references to traning from chapter 
2 of part II, which deals with military as- 
sistance, because military education and 
training programs will no longer be con- 
ducted as military assistance. Thus, statu- 
tory provisions applicable to “military as- 
sistance” woud not be applicable to mili- 
tary education and training program under 
chapter 5. The subsection also amends part 
It of the Act, containing general, adminis- 
trative, and miscellaneous- provisions, to 
clarify the application of those provisions to 
the new chapter on international military 
education and training. The specific amend- 
ments made by this subsection are: 

(1) This provision adds international mil- 
itary education to the definition of security 
assistance contained in section 6503B(d) 
of the Act, concerning human rights, 

(2) This provision deletes the exclusion of 
“training only” countries from the thirty- 
one country limitation on the number of 
countries that can receive military assistance 
contained in section 504(a) of the Act. 

(3) This provision repeals the restriction 
on the number of foreign military students 
to be trained in the United States. Accord- 
ing to section 510 of the Act, this number 
cannot exceed in any fiscal year the number 
of civilians brought to the United States 
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in the previous fiscal year under the Mu- 
tural Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961, 

(4) This provision makes clear that the 
roles of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission and of the Secretary of 
State with respect to international military 
education and training will be the same es 
they are for military materiel assistance pro- 
grams. This is achieved by inserting a refer- 
ence to military assistance in subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 622 of the Act. 

(5) This provision extends the supervisory 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense 
under section 623(a)(4) of the Act to mili- 
tary-related civilian personnel, consistent 
with the scope of the new chapter on inter- 
national military education and training. It 
also makes the supervisory responsibility of 
the Secretary of Defense over Department of 
Defense functions relating to military assist- 
ance expressly applicable to military educa- 
tion and training as well. 

(6) This provision makes the provisions of 
section 632 of the Act, concerning reimburse- 
ment among agencies, expressly applicable to 
military education and training in the same 
manner as that section applies to military 
materiel assistance. 

(7) This provision amends section 636(g) 
of the Act to ensure that part IT funds are 
available for administrative, extraordinary 
and operating expenses incurred in furnish- 
ing military education and training. It also 
makes part II funds available for reimburse- 
ment of certain expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with training and orientation visits of 
military-related civilian personnel, consist- 
ent with the scope of the new chapter on 
international military education and train- 
ing. 

(8) This provision modifies the definition 
of defense service in section 644(f) of the 
Act so as to exclude references to training. 
By this change, the authority to furnish 
training as military assistance under chapter 
2 of part II of the Act will be terminated. In 
addition, the definition of training is made 
a separate subsection, subsection 644(n), 
which will apply to the new chapter on in- 
ternational military education and training. 
The changes made by this provision are not 
intended to affect the sale of training as a 
defense service under the FMSA. 

Section 12(c). Preservation of Existing Ac- 
tions, 

This technical subsection makes clear that 
the amendments to the Act affected by this 
section will not call into question the con- 
tinuing validity of actions taken under au- 
thority of any provision amended or repealed 
by this section, such as regulations and con- 
tracts. 

Section 12({d), Interim Funding. 

This technical subsection authorizes funds 
heretofore made available for activities 
which will be funded in the future under 
the new international military education 
and training chapter to be obligated and 
expended either in accordance with the orig- 
inally applicable authority or under the 
new authority. 

Section 13. Operating Expenses. 

This section creates a new category of 
funding designed to cover all AID operating, 
administrative and personnel mses, An 
authorization is provided for fiscal year 1976 
at a level of $205,200,000 and for fiscal year 
1977 at whatever level may be necessary. Be- 
cause the Agency cannot project with abso- 
lute precision the travel requirements and 
operating costs connected with new pro- 
grams, some funding flexibility is required. 
This is provided by the authority to augment 
the new account by no more than 10% with 
other funds made available under the For- 
eign Assistance Act. 

Section 14. Reimbursable Development 
Programs. 

This section amends section 661 of the Act, 
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to authorize the use of up to $2,000,000 rather 
than $1,000,000 in funds made available un- 
der part I to facilitate access to raw mate- 
rials and stimulate reimbursable aid pro- 
grams, and to extend the authority through 
fiscal year 1977. 

Section 15. Indochina Assistance. 

This section repeals part V of the Act, 
which authorized funds for the relief and 
reconstruction of South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos, and also repeals sections 34 
through 40 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1974, which set forth certain policies and 
principles regarding aid to Indochina and 
authorized funds for Indochina during fiscal 
year 1975 subject to certain allocations and 
restrictions. These separate and detailed pro- 
visions are no longer necessary. The validity 
of actions taken under the authorities re- 
pealed by this section are preserved by a 
standard saving clause. 

Section 16. Middle East Special Require- 
ments Fund, 

This section authorizes the appropriation 
of such amounts as may be necessary for 
the Middle East Special Requirements Fund 
for fiscal years 1976 and 1977. 

Section 17. Foreign Military 
Amendments. 

This section, consisting of two paragraphs, 
amends the FMSA as follows: 

(1) This! paragraph amends section 31 of 
the FMSA to authorize such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out a program in 
fiscal years 1976 and 1977. An aggregate 
ceiling on credits and the principal amount 
of guaranteed loans for these fiscal years 
is not included, pending the completion of 
the pending reassessment within the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

(2) This paragraph repeals section 33 of 
the FMSA, which imposes an aggregate an- 
nual ceiling of $40,000,000 on military assist- 
ance, credits and guarantees to African coun- 
tries. Section 33 has not limited arms pur- 
chases by African countries, but has Inhib- 
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ited the United States’ ability to be respon- 
sive to reasonable requests for credit in con- 
nection with such purchases. In the absence 


of this limitation, arms’ sales to African 
countries would continue to be governed 
by the criteria which are generally applica- 
ble under the FMSA, including considerations 
of foreign policy, arms proliferation, degree 
of weapons sophistication, and human rights 
implications, 

Section 18. Transition Amendments. 

This section responds to requirements 
created by the enactment of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 (PL. 93-344). 
Title V of that Act changes the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year from July 1 to Oc- 
tober 1 beginning with FY 1977. The transi- 
tion period, July 1, 1976, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1976, is legally neither a fiscal year 
nor any fraction of a fiscal year. The section 
authorizes the appropriation of such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
grams and activities, for which other pro- 
visions of this Act authorize funding for fis- 
cal year 1976, during this transition period. 
The section also makes clear that the au- 
thorities that will be available to conduct 
these programs and activities during fiscal 
year 1976 will also be available during the 
interim months, including a limited grant 
program of overseas excess defense articles. 

Section 401 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 provides that proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize new spending authority 
shall not be in order after the adjournment 
of the first session of the 94th Congress for 
consideration by either House of Congress, 
unless such proposed legislation also provides 
that such new spending authority is to be ef- 
fective for any fiscal year only to such ex- 
tent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts. Consequently, subsection 
(b) of this section modifies the President's 
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special drawdown authority under section 
506 of the Act, effective with fiscal year 1977, 
to authorize military assistance appropria- 
tions to be made from time to time for pur- 
poses of reimbursing the military depart- 
ments for assistance they provide, in addi- 
tion to that otherwise authorized, when and 
if the President determines it to be in the 
security interests of the United States. This 
auhority is not to be used routinely to sup- 
plement MAP funds, but is necessary to meet 
unforeseen, emergency requirements for mili- 
tary assistance which might arise in the 
course of any fiscal year. 


THe WHIYE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1975 
Hon. Nzison A. ROCKEFELLER, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mer. Presipent: I am transmitting 
today a bill to authorize Foreign Assistance 
programs for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 and 
for the transition period July 1, 1976 through 
September 30, 1976. 

This proposal reflects both current reali- 
ties and continuing uncertainties. 

One reality is that we live in an mter- 
dependent world—a world in which the ac- 
tions or inactions of any one great nation 
can affect the interests of all. By its actions, 
this nation will play its proper role in infiu- 
enoing the course of world events to make 
a better world for all. Foreign assistance is 
an essential element in the U.S. commitment 
to this objective. 

A second reality, however, is that the re- 
cent events in Indochina have had a pro- 
found impact on the assumptions under- 
lying the assistance requirements in my 1976 
Budget, transmitted in February. There has 
not been sufficient time to fully assess the 
implications of these changes on foreign 
assistance requirements. What is abundantly 
clear, however, is the urgent need to assist 
those people who have been forced to fiee 
from Indoching. I have already requested 
Iegisiation to permit us to meet this need 
and I urge speedy congressional action. 

A third reality is the continuing tension 
in the Middie East—an area which has been 
wracked by war and even now knows only 
an uneasy peace. The United States has 
made every effort to assist in finding a solu- 
tion to the problems in this part of the 
world and is now undertaking a thorough 
reassessment of every aspect of our relations 
with the countries of the Middle East. 

These current realities are also the source 
of continuing uncertainties about the 1976 
foreign assistance program. 

In order to permit the fullest possible 
consideration of foreign aid requirements by 
the Congress, the legislation I am transmit- 
ting today contains specific funding pro- 
possls for development assistance and re- 
lated programs. However, because of the un- 
certainties caused by changing events, this 
request does not include specific amounts 
for grant military assistance, foreign mili- 
tary credit sales and some economic sup- 
porting assistance programs at this time. 
For these accounts, I am requesting an au- 
thorization for such sums as may be neces- 
sary and will return to the Congress with 
specific funding proposals as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The review of our policies in the Middle 
East, which I initiated last month, will not 
be completed until later this summer. I have, 
therefore, also omitted specific requests for 
assistance to the four major Middle Eastern 
aid recipients until this review is completed. 

With this bill, the Congress is now in a 
position to begin consideration of those ele- 
ments of our foreign aid programs on which 
I have made firm recommendations. The 
other specifics will be transmitted as scon 
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as our reviews permit. I urge that the Con- 
gress consider and enact this legislation. 
Sincerely, 
GeraLp R. Forp, 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 1817. A bill to prohibit the appro- 
priation and expenditure of unvouchered 
funds unless specifically authorized by 
law, and to provide for reports on and 
audits of authorized expenditures of 
unvouchered funds. Referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

CONTROL OF SECRET FUNDS 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, 
every year officials in our Government 
spend millions of dollars in secret 
funds—expenditures not accounted for 
by voucher, subject to audit, or otherwise 
open to either congressional or public 
scrutiny. These secret expenditures are 
justified solely by the signature of the 
official who spends them—without ex- 
planation. 

The Chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Council gets $2,500 a year; the 
Presidents of Federal City College and 
Washington Technical Institute gets 
$1,000 apiece—to spend as they see fit. 
The Superintendent of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy receives $2,500 annually 
in “discretionary funds,” and $2,100,000 
goes to the State Department for “emer- 
gencies in diplomatic and consular sery- 
ice.” For years, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission received $100,000 a year for “ob- 
jects of a confidential nature”; these 
funds were rarely spent, but AEC annual 
appropriations continued to include se- 
cret funds, even after AEC stopped re- 
questing them, and now secret fund au- 
thority is available both to ERDA and 
the NRC. 

Even excluding intelligence community 
spending, fiscal year 1975 appropriations 
included at least $20 million—and possi- 
bly as much as $70 million—in secret, 
unvouchered funds. No national security 
interest requires this secrecy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and there is no justification for 
Congress abdicating its fiscal responsi- 
bility in this fashion. 

The plain fact is we have taken mil- 
lions of dollars in taxpayers money, 
handed it to random Government offi- 
cials and in effect said: “Here it is, spend 
it, sign your name so we know you spent 
it, but do not tell us what you spent it 
for.” No other documentation is required, 
no explanation of who receives the 
money, or why, and no audit is possible, 

Today, I send to the desk legislation to 
control the use of unvouchered Federal 
funds, and to extend General Accounting 
Office auditing authority over these ex- 
penditures. My bill will provide, for the 
first time, a comprehensive approach to 
the problem of unvyouchered funds, and 
I predict it will ultimately save millions 
of dollars for the American taxpayer. I 
also send to the desk a table, prepared by 
Louis Fisher, specialist in American Na- 
tional Government at the Library of 
Congress, detailing the secret funds in 
the fiscal year 1975 budget, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

Tħere being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed-in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CONFIDENTIAL FUNDS, FISCAL 1975 


Appropriation act 


Account 


Authority 


May 22, 1975 


Amount Appropriation act 


Defense (Public Law 93-437): 
Contingencies, defense.. ie Sd) 
Operation and maintenance, Army.. 
Operation and maintenance, Navy- 
Operation and maintenance, Air For 
Operation and maintenance, defense agencies. 
Operation and maintenance, ve 

District of Columbia (Public Law 93-4 
General operating expenses a E a SS 
General operating expenses (chairman, District of 

Columbia Council) 

Public safety (Chief of Police)... 
Education (Superintendent of Schools)____- 
Edjcation (President, Federal City Coll ej.. 
Education (president, Washington Tec nical Insti- 


Education (president, District of Columbia Teachers 
College). 
Foreign assistance: * 
President's special authority. 
Confidential expenses... 
Inspector General, ogee assistance 
Peace Corps______. 


1 The 4 items for foreign assistance derive from the Foreign Pe Act of 1961, as amended, 


They do not require specific appropriations each year. 


2 As a result of reorganization (Public Law oF. 438), AEC is now parcelled out to the Energy 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Let me add, Mr. 
President, that my legislation today is in 
large measure a result of Mr. Fisher’s 
tireless and creative work in this field 
over a period of years. Congress has been 
vaguely aware of unvouchered funds, 
and in recent years has even challenged 
several of the most blatant examples, on 
an ad hoc basis. But the study Mr. Fisher 
has now completed, at my request, ad- 
dresses this problem comprehensively, 
for the first time, based on a systematic 
analysis of the entire Federal budget. 
This study clearly establishes Mr. Fisher 
as an expert in the intricate and complex 
area of Federal spending procedures, and 
it is an excellent example of the capa- 
bility, within the Library of Congress, to 
evaluate with precision the most difficult 
area of governmental policy. 

Mr. Fisher’s study discloses at least 
four variations on the unvouchered funds 
technique: First, some expenditures are 
actually authorized and appropriated as 
secret funds; second, others are never 
authorized at all, but simply appro- 
priated for confidential purposes; third, 
sometimes secret spending is authorized 
on a lump sum, long-term basis, without 
specific earmarked appropriations there- 
after, so it is impossible to discover how 
much is actually secretly spent; finally, 
some latent unvouchered fund authority 
exists that has never been included in 
appropriations. These variations greatly 
complicate the task of trying to deter- 
mine exactly how many taxpayer dollars 
are poured into unvouchered funds; the 
bewildering variety of these secret funds 
also dictates that reform be accom- 
plished on a comprehensive, across-the- 
board basis, as my legislation contem- 
plates. 

Let me emphasize, Mr, Président, there 
may well be areas in which confidential 
spending is necessary or desirable, par- 
ticularly in national security related 
areas. But funds can be justified by 
voucher, and subject to GAO audit un- 
der appropriate security procedures, 
without jeopardizing security needs. And 
if there are isolated cases where security 
requirements demand unvouchered 
funds, specific statutory authority 
should be required. After all, the over- 
whelming majority of our top secret mil- 


~ 31 USC 108- 
Public Law 93-140... 


- Public Law 93-140.. 

~ Public Law 93-140. __ 

- Public Law 93-140... 
Public Law 93-140... 


tute) Public Law 93-140 
Public Law 93-140_ 


Account 


Authority 


HUD, Space, Science (Public Law 93-414): National 


Public Law 93-316_____ 


Aeronautics and “ue Administration, research and 


program management. 


Public Works (Public Law 93-393): Atomic Energy 
Commission, operating expenses. 
State, Justice (Public Law 93-433): 

Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular 


services. 
Salaries and expenses, 
Qustic 
Federal 
expenses. 


and expenses. 


expenses. 


Drug Enforcement Administration, 


42 U.S.C. 2107(b)? 


general legal activities 
Èi 
ureau of Investigation, salaries and 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, salaries 


salaries and 


Maritime Administration, Operations and Training ... 


(Superintendent, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy). 


Treasury (Public Law 93-381): 
Treasury Department, 
salaries and expenses. 


Office of the 


Secretary, - 


Compensation of the President. … an 
White House Office, salaries and expenses... 


also to NRC. 


itary spending is accomplished without 
resort to unvouchered funds—expendi- 
tures are justified, vouchers submitted, 
and audits permitted, with full secrecy. 

My legislation simply adds the force 
of law to the fundamental proposition 
that every Government expenditure 
should be subject to oversight—and au- 
dit—by someone other than the official 
spending the money. Every successful 
business operates on this principle, and 
my bill will simply require the Federal 
Government to start justifying expendi- 
tures on a businesslike basis. 

I also send to the desk, for inclusion 
in the Recor, a letter which I have sent 
to the General Counsel of the Agency for 
International Development, asking the 
current status of the $50,000,000 confi- 
dential fund created by section 614(c) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U'S.C. 2364(c)). AID officials have indi- 
cated that some money remains unspent 
under this authority, and have agreed to 
supply my office with a precise, currrent 
accounting. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1975. 
CHARLES L. GLADSON; Esq., 
General Counsel, Agency jor International 
Development, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Grapson: As my Legislative 
Counsel, Dave Marston, indicated to you on 
the telepħone, I am preparing legislation to 
regulate the use of unvouchered, or confi- 
dential, funds. 

In this connection, I would appreciate your 
providing me with current background in- 
formation regarding the $50,000,000 unvouch- 
ered fund created by § 614(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2364(c)). 
Specifically, I would like to know the cur- 
rent balance of this fund, and the dates and 
amounts of all prior expenditures from this 
fund. I would also like to obtain copies of 
any disclosure material which has been sub- 
mitted to the Congressional officials specified 
in the 1966 amendment to this section. 

I appreciate your willingness to assist. 
Thank you for your attention to this 
request. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
U.S. Senator. 


Research and TTA Administration (ERDA) and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC). The authority for a confidential fund remains intact, available to ERDA and probably 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, my 
legislation has the following basic pro- 
visions: First, all Federal funds expended 
must be accompanied by a voucher, de- 
scribing the expenditure, unless the ex- 
penditure without voucher is specifically 
authorized by law. 

Second, a quarterly report to Congress 
of ali unvouchered expenditures by every 
agency is required, disclosing lump sums 
spent, statutory authority and a descrip- 
tion of the expenditures, unless specifi- 
cally provided otherwise by statute. 

Third, all unvouchered expenditures 
by the government are made subject to 
GAO audit, and GAO is required to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations which will 
protect the security status of any clas- 
sified information during audit. 

Finally, any future appropriations per- 
mitting unvouchered expenditures, with- 
out specific statutory authority, will be 
made subject to a point of order in both 
the House and Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that my bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1817 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on and 
after the effective date of this section, no 
moneys may be paid from the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to a certification of 
an officer or employee of the United States 
unless— 

(1) such certification is accompanied by, 
or is part of, a voucher or abstract which de- 
seribes the payee or payees and the items 
or services for which such payment is being 
made, or 

(2) the payment of funds pursuant to such 
certification, and without such a voucher or 
abstract, is specifically authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. (a) At the end of each calendar 
quarter ending after the effective date of this 
section, the head of each department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality of the Government 
which, or any officer or employee of which, 
is specifically authorized by law to expend 
funds pursuant to a certification, and with- 
out a voucher or abstract described in para- 
graph (1) of the first section, shall submit 
a report to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives setting forth the amounts ex- 
pended during such quarter pursuant to each 
such certification, the statutory authority for 
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such expenditures, and a description of the 
items or services for which such amounts 
were expended. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply with 
respect to any amount expended, ife report 
to Congress is required with respect there- 
to under any other provision of law. 

Sec. 3. (a) On and after the effective date 
of this section, all payments pursuant to cer- 
tifications, and without vouchers or abstracts 
described in paragraph (1) of the first sec- 
tion, shall be subject to audit by the General 
Aceounting Office. Except as provided in sub- 
Section (b), any such audit shall be con- 
ducted in ‘the same manner as, and subject 
to the same rules and regulations prescribed 
by thë Comptroller General of the United 
States as apply to, audits generally conducted 
pursuant to law by the General Accounting 
Office. 

(b) With the approval of the head of the 
department; agency, or instrumentality con- 
concerned, the Comptroller General shall 
prescribe rules and regulations for audits 
conducted under subsection (a) to preserve 
the status of all classified information and 
data. The Comptroller General shall árrange 
for security clearances of such officers and 
employees of the General Accounting Office 
as may be necessary for the expeditious 
conduct of audits under subsection (a). 

(c) The head of each department, agency, 
and instrumentality shall cooperate with the 
Comptroller General and the officers and em- 
ployees of the General Accounting Office 
assigned to conduct audits under subsection 
(a), and shall make and preserve such 
records as may be necessary for the conduct 
of such audits. 

Sec. 4. (a) The following subsection is en- 
acted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, and such rules shall supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to, change such 
rules (so far as relating to such House) at 
any time, in the same manner, and to the 
same extent as in the case of any other rule 
of such House. 

(b) On and after the effective date of this 
section, it shall not be in order in either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives to 
consider any appropriation if such appro- 
priation, or any part thereof, may be ex- 
pended pursuant to a certification, and with- 
out a voucher or abstract described in para- 
graph (1) of the first section, unless the 
expenditure of funds pursuant to such a 
certification is specially authorized by law. 

Sec. 5. The preceding sections of this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 60 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, except 
that the first section shall apply only with 
respect to funds obligated on or after such 
first day. 


By Mr. LONG (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. BENTSEN, and 
Mr. TOWER): 

S. 1819. A bill to recognize benefits 
to the United States from the construc- 
tion of the Toledo Bend Dam and Res- 
ervoir project and exempt Sabine River 
Authority, State of Louisiana, and Sa- 
bine River Authority of Texas, from 
charges for the use, occupancy, and en- 
joyment of certain lands of the United 
States within the Sabine National For- 
est, Tex. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I introduce 
for myself and for Senator JOHNSTON, 
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Senator BENTSEN, and Senator Tower 
legislation that éxempts both the Texas 
and Louisiana Sabine River Authorities 
from the payment of user charges on U.S. 
lands inundated by the Toledo Bend 
Dam and Reservoir project. 

Without any recognition whatsoever 
of related benefits that accrue to the 
United States from this dam and reser- 
voir project, fees that the Federal Gov- 
ernment proposes to levy would finan- 
cially penalize both the Texas and Louis- 
iana Sabine River Authorities. 

Although this is the kind of project in 
which the Federal Government often 
participates financially—water conser- 
vation, recreation, and hydroelectric 
power—not one dollar of Federal money 
was involved in either construction or 
operation of the project. Moreover, the 
benefits accruing to the United States are 
substantial in terms of decreased mainte- 
nance costs as á result of siltation con- 
trol. improved navigation, fish and wild- 
we conservation and recreational bene- 

ts. 

All revenues presently derived by the 
two nonprofit operating authorities, 
Texas and Louisiana, are used for debt 
servicing, operations, and upkeep. For 
the Federal Government to assess user 
charges between $350,000 and $500,000 
per year will do nothing but frustrate 
national policies aimed at conservation, 
recreation, and alternate sources of en- 
ergy. 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 1820. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Glen Elder Unit of the 
Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program, 
Kansas, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1821. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Kanopolis Unit of the 
Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program, 
Kansas, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

KANSAS IRRIGATION UNITS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today two bills to reauthorize 
specific irrigation projects in Kansas as 
part of the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
program. Feasibility studies on both the 
Glen Elder and Kanopolis irrigation 
units have been completed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and it is time that au- 
thorization be given to enable further 
planning and development of the proj- 
ects. Under the provisions of Public Law 
88-442, congressional reauthorization is 
required for all such projects initially 
authorized as integral parts of the Pick- 
Sloan program in 1944. 

The Kanopolis irrigation proposal is 
expected to provide an important water 
supply for some 20,000 acres of land im- 
mediately below the existing Kanopolis 
Reservoir, which was constructed in 1948. 
Currently, this valuable grain and cattle 
land is watered by undependable ground- 
water and river-flow sources, Indications 
are that the unit would also prove t^ be 
a significant source of municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply for surrounding 
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communities, and that it would have a 
favorable impact. on wildlife habitation 
in the area. 

I am aware of a good deal of concern 
among area residents that such develop- 
ment of irrigation facilities would affect 
the level of Kanopolis Reservior to such 
an extent that flood control and recrea- 
tional functions might be impaired. The 
Department of the Interior discounts 
such fears, however, pointing out that a 
portion of the flood control responsibility 
could be easily transferred to theexist- 
ing Cedar Bluff Reservior upstream on 
the Smoky Hill River. The Bureau also 
indicates that Kanopolis Reservoir 
should not be subject to drawdown con- 
ditions sufficient to harm recreational 
opportunities. Both of these factors 
should be watched carefully, I believe, 
as development of the unit proceeds. 

Similarly, the Glen Elder irrigation 
unit awaits reauthorization. Situated on 
the Solomon River, the existing reservior 
and the proposed irrigation project 
would provide needed water resources 
for approximately 30,000 acres in Mit- 
chell, Cloud, and Ottawa Counties. I am 
also aware of controversy surrounding 
this proposal and anticipate that the 
Bureau of Reclamation will give atten- 
tive consideration to these concerns as 
plans for the unit proceed. 

I would emphasize to my colleagues 
the important job-producing and food- 
producing impact of these reclamation 
projects. Situated in the heart of our Na- 
tion’s cattle and wheat country, farms 
in the area promise to provide important 
food supplies for the Nation in the years 
ahead. Preliminary studies indicate that 
these units have valuable potential as 
sources of water for these supplies, and 
I believe appropriate funding authoriza- 
tions should now be made to enable 
planning and development of the proj- 
ects to continue. 


By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1822. A bill to repeal that portion 
of section 1 of the act of September 1, 
1916, authorizing for the enforcement of 
traffic regulations for MacArthur Boule- 
vard. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to repeal that por- 
tion of section 1 of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1916 authorizing the enforcement 
of traffic regulations for MacArthur 
Boulevard, 

Pursuant to the acts of March 3, 1853, 
(10 Stat. 189, 206) and March 3, 1859 
(11 Stat. 435), as amended, 40 U.S.C. 45, 
the Chief of Engineers of the U.S. Army 
was charged with the duty and respon- 
sibility of providing and maintaining a 
water supply for the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As a result of those 
acts, the U.S. Government constructed 
and now operates the extensive water 
treatment plant which we all know as 
the Washington Aqueduct. The U.S. 
Government also owns certain land with- 
in Montgomery County upon which it 
now operates and maintains a subsur- 
face, gravity-flow, raw water conduit 
with ancillary facilities serving and 
forming a part of the Washington Aque- 
duct, together with a service road which 
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overlies the conduit, for the purpose of 
providing access to the facilities. 

On March 3, 1853, the Congress en- 
acted 10 Stat. 189, 206 which authorized 
and made appropriations for the pur- 
chase of the necessary land, providing 
that the Maryland Legislature give its 
assent prior to the acquisition of the 
land. On the same day, the Maryland 
Legislature by the act of May 3, 1853, 
chapter 179, laws of Maryland consented 
to the purchase of this land by the 
United States and to the exercise of 
concurrent jurisdiction over the same 
with the State of Maryland, as provided 
in article 1, section 8, clause 17 of the 
U.S. Constitution. 

In the years that have followed, this 
service road, commonly known as con- 
duit road was adopted as a thoroughfare, 
as a matter of public convenience, and 
it became an indespensible highway for 
the accommodation of traffic between 
the surrounding portions of Montgomery 
County and the District of Columbia. 

On March 4, 1942, c. 129, 56 Stat. 123, 
the service road was officially redesig- 
nated “MacArthur Boulevard,” and by 
act of September 1, 1916, c. 433, 1, 39 
Stat. 693, as amended, the U.S. Govern- 
ment assumed exclusive jurisdiction over 
the regulation of traffic on MacArthur 
Boulevard. 

Today, the U.S. Government is bur- 
dened with the expense of maintaining 
the roadway surface and with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining a police force 
for the purpose of regulating the conduct 
of motorists on MacArthur Boulevard. 

Both Montgomery County and the 
Corps of Engineers believe that all of 
these expenses constitute an unwarrant- 
ed charge on the funds available for the 
operation and maintenance of the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct. Moreover, MacArthur 
Boulevard in its present state is inade- 
quate for the needs of the citizens of 
Montgomery County who reside in the 
vicinity of the boulevard, as well as all 
others who must use it. 

The Corps of Engineers is eager to di- 
vest itself of the responsibility and ex- 
pense of maintaining and policing Mac- 
Arthur Boulevard and Montgomery 
County is willing to accept such respon- 
sibility and expense, under certain con- 
ditions. 

On May 16, 1974, the Corps of Engin- 
eers and Montgomery County executed 
an agreement for the reconstruction, 
maintenance, and control of MacArthur 
Boulevard, and now all that remains to 
complete the action is for the Congress to 
enact legislation that will divest the 
Government of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the regulation of traffic on MacAr- 
thur Boulevard. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to act 
quickly on this bill. 


By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself 
and Mr. BELLMON) : 

S. 1823. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay 
judgments in favor of the Sac and Fox 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
dockets Nos. 219, 153, and 135, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference legis- 
lation to provide for the disposition of 
funds appopriated to pay judgments in 
favor of the Sac and Fox Indians in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets Nos. 
219, 153, and 135, and for other purposes. 

Under normal circumstances a plan 
for the distribution of the funds in ques- 
tion would have been prepared by the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to 
Public Law 93-134..Such plan would 
have been transmitted to Congress and 
unless neither House passed a resolu- 
tion of disapproval within 60 days, the 
plan would have become operative at the 
end of that period of time. However, 
Public Law 93-134 provides that where 
circumstances do not permit the prepa- 
ration and submission of a distribution 
plan to Congress the Secretary is re- 
quired to transmit appropriate legisla- 
tion, which is the legislaticn I am intro- 
ducing, to provide for the distribution 
of the funds. 

The proposed legislation authorizes a 
method of allocating the approximately 
$12.4 million award to the Sac and Fox 
Tribes of Iowa, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, Because of the prolonged 
controversy over the division between 
and among the Sac and Fox Tribes of 
the judgment funds, I am convinced 
that the only equitable manner in which 
the dispute can be resolved is through 
the legislative process. As a member of 
the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs I 
shall encourage prompt. and thorough 
hearings on the. proposed legislation to 
obtain the views of the affected tribal 
groups and the Department of the In- 
terior. In this manner Congress can then 
make an informed judgment on the final 
disposition of these funds that are vital 
to the social and economic betterment 
of the several Sac and Fox tribal groups. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1823 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds appropriated by the Act of October 21, 
1968 (82 Stat. 1190, 1198), to pay a judg- 
ment to the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma 
and the Sac and Fox Tribe of the Mississippi 
in Iowa in Indian Claims Commission Dock- 
et 219, and the funds appropriated by the 
Acts of July 6, 1970 (84 Stat. 376), and March 
21, 1972 (86 Stat. 86), to pay judgments to 
the Sac and Fox Nation in Dockets 153 and 
135, respectively,- together with interest 
thereon, after payment of attorney fees and 
other litigation expenses, shall be distributed 
as provided herein. 

Sec. 2. (a). The funds in Docket 219 shall 
be divided between the Sac and Fox Tribe 
of Oklahoma and the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
the Mississippi in Iowa, and the funds in 
Dockets 153 and 135 shall be divided among 
the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma, the 
Sac and Fox Tribe of the Mississippi in Iowa, 
and the Sac and Fox Tribe of the Missouri in 
Kansas and Nebraska, on’ the basis of the 
relative numbers of members of each tribe 
who were enrolled on, or who were inadver- 
tently omitted from census rolls as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, ånd who are presently enrolled 
as members of their respective tribes, unless 
they are deceased. 
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(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 2(a) of this Act, each 
Sac and Fox Tribe shall have not to exceed 
90 days from the date of this Act in which 
to identify those persons, living or deceased, 
who were inadvertently omitted from the 
January 1, 1937, census roll of the tribe. 

(c) The provisions of section 2(a) of this 
Act shall apply only to the division of the 
judgment funds in Dockets 219, 153, and 135, 
between or among the respective Sac and 
Fox Tribes, as appropriate, and nothing in 
this section shall be construed as applicable 
to the payment per capita of any portion of 
the share of any Sac and Fac Tribe that may 
be so distributed. 

Sec. 3, After the judgment funds are di- 
vided as provided in section 2(a) of this Act, 
the sum of $5,000.00, together with appropri- 
ate interest thereon for not less than one 
day, shall be deducted from the share of the 
judgment funds that is due the Sac and Fox 
Tribe of Kansas and Nebraska from the judg- 
ment in Docket 153, and shall be divided be- 
tween the Sac and Fox Tribes of Iowa and of 
Oklahoma according to the formula for di- 
vision of the Judgment funds as provided in 
section 2(a). 

Sec. 4 (a). The funds as divided under the 
provisions of this Act may be utilized for any 
purposes that are authorized by the respec- 
tive tribal governing bodies and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior; Provided, 
That not less than twenty percent, together 
with accrued interest thereon, of the share 
of each Sac and Fox Tribe shall be used for 
programing purposes. 

(b) Any portion of the share of the judg- 
ment funds accruing to any Sac and Fox 
Tribe that may be distributed in individual 
shares shall be paid to persons whose names 
appear on the membership roll of said tribe 
compiled in accordance with the membership 
criteria of the tribe's constitution, made cur- 
rent as of the date of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Sums payable to enrollees or their 
heirs or legatees who are less than 18 years 
of age or who are under a legal disability 
shall be paid in accordance with such proce- 
dures, including the establishment of trusts, 
as the Secretary of the Interior determines 
appropriate to protect the best interests of 
such persons. 

Sec. 6. None of the funds distributed per 
capita or held in trust under the provisions 
of this Act shall be subject to Federal or 
State income taxes, and per capita payments 
shall not be considered as income or re- 
sources when determining the extent of eli- 
gibility for assistance under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 1824. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enroll certain 
Alaskan Natives for benefits under the 
Alaska Native ‘Claims Settlement Act, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill which encom- 
passes three previous bills dealing with 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
as well as several other issues regarding 
the act that came out of hearings held 
on these bills in the Senate and House 
last week. I feel that in order to once 
and for all settle the problems which 
were created by the passage of the 
ANCSA and clarify the intent of Con- 
gress in passing this act, it is necessary 
to have. an omnibus bill rather than at- 
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tempting to solve these problems on an 
individual basis with several pieces of 
separate legislation. 

The three bills that this measure 
takes in are: 

S. 131, a bill to extend the deadline 
for enrollment under the ANCSA. This 
move was necessary because approxi- 
mately 1,000 Native people who could 
be enrolled for benefits under the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act were not 
included in the final roll, because they 
missed the March 30, 1973, deadline. 
The Department of the Interior’s posi- 
tion was that it would be inequitable to 
those who met the enrollment, deadline 
to allow late filers to claim benefits. The 
total amount of land and money is not 
affected by the number of people claim- 
ing benefits, so the only impact on the 
Federal budget would be the costs of 
processing some additional applications. 
As to any inequity to those who filed on 
time, I cannot believe that there is one 
Alaskan Native who would deny benefits 
to another because a deadline was missed. 

I believe that the intent of the Con- 
gress in specifying a 2-year period for 
enrollment was to provide for expeditious 
conveyance of the benefits of the act, 
This is important, but it is equally im- 
portant that every Alaskan Native be 
entered in the Alaska Native roll. I also 
believe this was Congress intent. 

Besides extending the time frame in 
which otherwise qualified Natives could 
enroll under the ANCSA, this bill would 
also direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish an escrow fund for revenues 
received by the Department for activities 
on Federal lands subsequently patented 
to Natives; insure that payments under 
the Claims Act are disregarded when 
determining the eligibility of any house- 
hold to participate in the food stamp 
program; and exempt Native corpora- 
tions from the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 through December 31, 1991. 

In addition, I have added a provision 
which provides that no land entitlements 
are to be affected one way or the other 
by any residency determination and that 
no new “village” or “group” eligibility 
shall result therefrom. Provision is also 
made, as with the case of present sec- 
tion 1, that no previous revenue distribu- 
tion by any Native corporation are to be 
disturbed. 

Finally, provision is also made that 
distribution by the Secretary of funds 
from the Alaska Native Fund among the 
regional corporations shall not be af- 
fected. 

This addition was necessary because 
in seven village eligibility proceedings in 
the Koniag region, the Secretary of the 
Interior, through his approval of deci- 
sions of the Alaska Native Claims Ap- 
peal Board, determined that the place 
in question lacked the 25 Native resi- 
dents as of April 1, 1970, required for 
“village” status, notwithstanding that in 
preparing the official roll pursuant to 
section 5 of ANCSA, the Department of 
the Interior had, in each instance, en- 
rolled at least 25 Alaska Natives as resi- 
dents of that place as of April 1, 1970. 

Membership in Alaska Native corpo- 
rations is determined by the place of 
residence of a Native as shown on the 
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official roll. As a result, unless their places 
of residence are changed on the roll, 
some Alaska Natives will be carried as 
residents of places of which they are not 
residents, and thus, they will be denied 
the right to membership in the Native 
corporation to which their residence en- 
titles them. 

What is required in such cases is that 
the Secretary redetermine the places of 
residency, as of April 1, 1970, for enroll- 
ment purposes. In some cases, such rec- 
ommendations may well result in no 
change in the April 1, 1970, place of resi- 
dence as now shown on the roll. But it 
is obvious that there will be some 
changes, because if the Department en- 
rolls 25 or more Natives to a given place 
as residents thereof on April 1, 1970, and 
then concludes, in determining whether 
or not that place is a “village,” that less 
than 25 Natives were residents of the 
place on April 1, 1970, one or the other 
of these conclusions as to residency must 
be in error. 

If residency for enrollment purposes 
is not redetermined, genuine injustice 
will be done in those cases where the 
Natives in question are thereby denied 
their rights to membership in Native 
corporations which themselves qualify 
for benefits under ANCSA. 

I have also included a provision under 
this section which would allow the Fed- 
eral Government to pay interest on the 
Alaska Native Fund while moneys are 
being held each quarter. At times the 
amount of money is fairly substantial 
and I do not feel that it was the intent 
of Congress that this money should sit 
idle in the U.S. Treasury and. draw no 
interest. 

The second bill included within this 
measure is S. 1469, a bill to amend the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act to 
continue the authority of the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Land Use Planning Commis- 
sion for Alaska until June 30, 1979. 

Established by the ANCSA of 1971, the 
Commission has provided invaluable as- 
sistance to State and Federal officials, 
Members of Congress, Native corpora- 
tions, and private landowners in the 
State of Alaska. It has broad responsi- 
bilities in the area of the ownership, 
management, and use of Alaskan lands. 

The Commission’s accomplishments 
are too extensive to mention. 

Congress has until December 18, 1978, 
to act upon recommendations on the 
classification and use of lands covered 
by ANCSA. Subsequently, it will become 
necessary to detail regulations specific 
to these lands and many questions will 
remain to be studied. It is clear that the 
expertise of the Commission has become 
an invaluable resource in dealing with 
the problems involved in implementing 
ANCSA. It would be deplorable to let 
the Commission expire before a final de- 
cision is made on the D-2 lands and 
the other unresolved issues regarding 
ANCSA. 

The final bill which has been merged 
into this measure is S. 685, a bill which 
will authorize the merger or consolida- 
tion of village corporations formed 
within the same region of Alaska under 
the ANCSA. 

Since the enactment of the Settlement 
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Act, many of the village corporations es- 
tablished under the act have found that 
they are too small and inexperienced to 
effectively manage their own resources, 
and that they have little chance of ever 
becoming established business enter- 
prises. 

Sufficient funds are not available to al- 
low the corporations to operate without 
incurring losses. Management talent, of 
course, is also scarce; few Natives in these 
villages have ever managed corporations. 
In some regions, the problem is further 
compounded by the fact that many of 
the villages are in extremely remote lo- 
cations, with little if any communications 
facilities to the outside world, and only 
the airplane as transportation. For these 
reasons, some regions, until now, have 
been carrying their village corporations, 
assisting them with virtually all admin- 
istrative actions that are required. The 
corporations, therefore, have come to re- 
alize that the only permanent solution is 
to merge with each other, or with their 
regional corporation. The resulting 
larger corporation or corporations would 
then stand a much better chance of long- 
term survival. 

This merger can only be accomplished 
by legislation due to the provisions of 
the Settlement Act which prohibits, for 
a period of 20 years from the date of en- 
actment of the act, any sale, assignment, 
or other alienation of stock of any re- 
gional corporation by its shareholders. 
These restrictions also apply against ali- 
enation of the village corporation stock. 

Many of the stockholders of the village 
corporations have indicated that they 
would favor a merger and have asked 
that the proposal be pursued. This sup- 
port results in part from -the fact that 
the Natives in the various villages in the 
region historically share a strong com- 
mon heritage and bond. Regardless of 
what village in the region they may be 
from and which village corporation they 
may be stockholders in, they view them- 
selves as all being united as part of the 
region, and their main interest is in the 
survival of the region as a whole and 
of the regional corporations. 

Alaskan Natives desire to succeed in 
the endeavor begun under the Settle- 
ment Act. They want to become self- 
sufficient, but they realize that this can- 
not occur if they continue to operate as 
separate entities. Thus, the key to them 
realizing this goal lies within the merger 
of the village corporations into a strong 
and vital body capable of handling the 
many needs of the village corporations 
and their shareholders. 

3 I have also included an additional pro- 
vision in the merger section of this bill 
which would allow the issuance of stock 
in any merger or consolidation be exempt 
from the registration requirement of the 
ao Act of 1933 until December 31, 

This bill will also make a grant to $1 
million to four Native corporations— 
$250,000 each—to carry out responsibili- 
ties under ANCSA. This is necessary due 
to the fact that the Native corporations 
established in Kodiak, Kenai, Juneau, 
and Sitka receive no funds under the act. 
They are entitled only to the surface es- 
tate in up to 23,040 acres of land. 
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I have also provided an avenue for 
those villages which elected not to re- 
ceive the benefits of the ANCSA to con- 
duct another election within a year of 
the enactment of this bill to determine 
if they now wish to benefit from the pro- 
visions of this act. This was done in order 
to help some villagers who believe that 
at the time of the first election, that all 
the facts were not presented to them in 
order that they could make the best pos- 
sible decision. 

I would also like to bring to your at- 
tention the section of this bill which deals 
with the situation which exists in regard 
Sealaska. Very little good land is avail- 
able for selection in the Sealaska area, 
except for that in the Tongass National 
Forest or lands soon to be included in the 
Tongass National Forest. Thus, Sealaska 
would like to obtain 200,000 acres of land 
in the Tongass National Forest as part 
of their selection. 

I feel this is only right as these are the 
only lands available to Sealaska for se- 
lection. 

Mr. President, my omnibus bill also 
includes a. provision which would re- 
affirm congressional intent relative to the 
passage of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act in 1971. 

I am referring to the ruling of District 
Judge Oliver Gasch in the case of 
Edwardsen against Morton, still pending 
in the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia. The Edwardsen suit was 
brought shortly before the Settlement 
Act was passed, and was an effort by a 
group of North Slope Native residents to 
obtain title to the Slope and to recover 
money damages for non-Native activities 
on the Slope. Among the damages sought 
are the bonus payments of more than 
$900 mililon received by the State of 
Alaska on North Slope lease sales. 

After passage of the Settlement Act 
in December 1971, the defendants in 
Edwardsen—the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and other Federal officials—sought 
summary judgment in their favor on the 
grounds that the Settlement Act had re- 
solved the Native land claims—hboth di- 
rect title questions and claims. The court 
in April 1973 ruled that the Settlement 
Act effectively removed the cloud on ex- 
isting land rights that had been created 
by the Native claims. But the court went 
on to make a second ruling which poses 
a great danger to the State of Alaska and 
which is simply not sustainable under 
the Settlement Act. The court held that 
Congress did not intend the 1971 legis- 
lation to extinguish damage actions by 
the Natives for alleged trespasses occur- 
ring on lands claimed by them prior to 
the effective date of the act—-December 
18, 1971—and suggested that Congress 
lacked the power to extinguish such 
actions. In other words, the court con- 
cluded that the act resolved existing dis- 
putes about land title, but left to future 
litigation all pre-act trespass and related 
claims that are based on the extin- 
guished title. 

As a result of the decision in the 
Edwardsen suit, the Department of the 
Interior has agreed to prepare suits on 
behalf of the North Slope Natives against 
persons who had entered the Slope prior 
to December 1971. The Interior Depart- 
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ment, through their attorneys in the Jus- 
tice Department, have agreed to a stipu- 
lation, approved by the court in Edward- 
sen, to prepare and recommend to the 
Attorney General the institution of liti- 
gation for damages for any third-party 
entries to Native claimed lands in that 
area prior to the Settlement Act. 

Those of us who were active in passage 
of the Settlement Act know that the court 
decision in Edwardsen completely mis- 
interprets the intent of the 92d Congress. 
I believe that the statutory language it- 
self is clear enough; we provided in sec- 
tion 4 of the Settlement Act that it should 
extinguish not only Native land claims, 
but also any claims based on such 
claims. In the act’s policy statement, we 
stated that there was “an immediate 
need for a fair and just settlement of all 
claims by Natives and Native groups of 
Alaska, based on aboriginal land claims,” 
and that this settlement “should be ac- 
complished rapidly, with certainty— 
and—without litigation * * * .” A claim 
that someone trespassed on lands held 
under the doctrine of aboriginal title is a 
claim “based” on aboriginal title, and 
thus falls squarely within the language 
of the act. The awarded compensation to 
the Natives certainly covered and extin- 
guished such claims. 

The legislative history of the act also 
makes clear that we intended to effect a 
comprehensive and final settlement, 
leaving no aboriginal claims to future 
litigation. Some of the early legislative 
proposals would have given jurisdiction 
to the Court of Claims to hear damage 
suits. This approach was rejected after 
the Federal Field Committee and others 
pointed out that— 

{Tjhe years required for litigation would 
impose an intolerable public burden. Hear- 
ings on S. 2906 and Related Bills before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular af- 
fairs, 90th Congress, 2d Session 511 (1968) 
(report of the Federal Field Committee). 


Congress was, of course, aware of the 
possibility of trespass suits based on the 
Natives’ title claims to virtually all of 
Alaska. Indeed, during the hearings in 
the 9ist Congress, numerous Natives 
testified about incursions on their lands 
over the years. I raised this point with 
Justice Goldberg, attorney for the AFN, 
asking him whether the Natives were 
willing to accept a total and comprehen- 
sive settlement. His response was affirma- 
tive: 

The position that the Natives have taken is 
that they are prepared for an extinguishment 
of anything that is based upon aboriginal 
title. Hearings on S. 1830 before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
91st Congress, Ist Session 301 (1969). 


The same question was put to Mr. 
Goldberg on the House side by Congress- 
man Pollock. After consultation with 
Native leaders and all regional counsel, 
Mr. Goldberg reported that the Natives 
recognized and accepted the fact that 
they would not be able to assert damage 
claims against private parties under the 
anticipated legislation. ‘They would have 
the right to assert only claims “that have 
nothing to do with the aboriginal title.” 
Hearings on H.R. 13142 and H.R. 10193 
before the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs of the House Committee on 
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Interior and Insular Affairs, 9ist Con- 
gress, first session 267-68 (1969). 

Proceeding on this record, in 1970 the 
Senate passed S. 1830, which contained 
an extinguishment clause covering “any 
and all claims against the United States, 
the State, and all other persons which are 
based upon aboriginal right * * *.” S. 
1830, 91st Congress, second session, sec- 
tion 4(a) (1970). That language was 
clear enough to cover any trespass claims 
based on aboriginal title. The provision 
also extinguished various “land claims” 
but contained a proviso preserving such 
claims that were “based on grounds other 
than loss of original Indian title land.” 
That was meant to preserve claims for 
taking of reservation or fee lands, where 
title had been recognized. The commit- 
tee report on the bill stated that all 
claims based on aboriginal title were ex- 
tinguished, but not suits for tort or for 
violations of the fair and honorable deal- 
ings clause. Senate report No. 91-925, 
91st Congress, second session 114 (1970). 
Thus trespass claims based on aboriginal 
title would be extinguished, but we pre- 
served personal tort and other claims 
which, in Justice Goldberg’s words, had 
“nothing to do with the aboriginal title.” 

Since the House did not pass any set- 
tlement legislation in the 91st Congress, 
Senator JAckson reintroduced the Sen- 
ate bill in 1971 with the extinguishment 
provision unchanged. In September 1971, 
however, the House Interior Committee 
reported to the House a version of the 
settlement legislation which contained a 
somewhat broader extinguishment clause 
than ours; it was essentially the clause 
that was finally enacted. H.R. 10367, 92d 
Congress, first session, section 4—as re- 
ported, September 28, 1971. Then the 
Edwardsen suit was filed 2 weeks later, 
in early October. 

These two developments caused us in 
the Senate to reconsider the language 
of our extinguishment provision, and 
we concluded that it should be broad- 
ened so as to leave no doubt that the 
settlement would be total. The bill as 
reported to the Senate on October 21 
was modified to make clear that we were 
extinguishing all claims based on ab- 
original title, and we struck the proviso 
for claims based on other than loss of 
Indian title. 

The extinguishment provision as re- 
ported read as follows. The- italic 
words were added by the committee, and 
the bracketed words were omitted: 

The provisions of this Act shall constitute 
a full land final settlement and extinguish- 
ment of any and all claims against the 
United States, the State and all other per- 
sons which are based upon aboriginal right, 
title, use, or occupancy of land in Alaska 
(including submerged land underneath all 
water areas, both inland and offshore, and 
including any aboriginal hunting or fishing 
rights that may exist) by the Native, Native 
village, or Native group of claims arising 
under the Act of May 17, 1884 (23 Stat. 24), 
or the Act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), or 
any other statute or treaty of the United 
States relating to Native use or occupancy of 
land, including all [land] claims [(but not 
claims based on grounds other than loss of 
original Indian title land)} based upon ab- 
original right, title, use, or occupancy pend- 
ing before any court or the Indian Claims 
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Commission on the effective date of this 
Act. 


The reported version also added the 
following new sentence to the provision: 

All prior conveyances of public land and 
water areas in Alaska, or any interests there- 
in, pursuant to Federal law, including tenta- 
tive approvals pursuant to section 6(g) of 
the Alaska Statehood Act, shall be regarded 
as an extinguishment of any and all Native 
claims thereto. 


This change in the Senate bill and the 
reference to Edwardsen in our commit- 
tee report would seemingly be conclu- 
sive on our intent in the Senate to join 
with the House in achieving a compre- 
hensive settlement. But at this point, a 
minor error occurred. As some of the 
members of the Interior Committee will 
recall, we were all under great time pres- 
sures, and the massive committee re- 
ports had to be prepared on a hurried 
basis. The Senate report, unfortunately, 
failed to reflect the change in the ex- 
tinguishment provision. The 1970 lan- 
guage of the report on this point was 
carried forward unchanged, and thus it 
still referred to an exception to the pro- 
vision which no longer existed. Of course, 
even that exception dealt with recog- 
nized title claims, if any, and personal 
torts, but not with trespass claims based 
on aboriginal title. 

The other committee report, like the 
act itself, contained not the slightest 
ambiguity. The report of the House Com- 
mittee in 1971 described the extinguish- 
ment provision that was ultimately 
adopted as extinguishing “aboriginal 
title and claims based on aboriginal title” 
and— 


Is intended to he applied broadly, and to 
bar any further litigation based on such 
claims of title. The land and money grants 
contained in the bill are intended to be the 
total compensation for such extinguishment. 


House Report. No. 92-523, 92d Con- 
gress, Ist session, 8 (1971)—emphasis 
added. That conference réport was 
equally clear: 

It. is the clear and direct intent of the 
conference committee to extinguish all 
aboriginal claims and all aboriginal land 
titles, if any, of the Native people in Alaska 
and the language of settlement is to be 
broadly construed to eliminate such claims 
and titles as any basis for any form of 
direct or indirect challenge to land in 
Alaska, 


House Report No. 92-746, 92d Con- 
gress, ist session, 40 (1971). I would like 
to point out that the two “all”’s in this 
last passage were underscored in the 
conference report itself, to emphasize the 
scope of the settlement. 

Finally, there were numerous state- 
ments on the floor of the House and 
Senate indicating the desire of Congress 
to have a comprehensive and fully effec- 
tive settlement. Congressman Aspinall 
correctly described the bill as an=- 

Endeavor to take care of the claims of the 
Natives for the lands from which they have 
been dispossessed, either outright or in 
part, and we endeavor to lay to rest for all 
time any further claims that the Natives 


may have. 117 Congressional Record 46,781 
(1971) (emphasis added), 


Senator Jackson also described the 
bill as providing for “a just and final 
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legislative settlement” of the Native 
claims in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 117, page 38,433 (1971). These 
are just examples. 

The court’s decision in Edwardsen seri- 
ously misreads—or, more properly, fails 
to read—this legislative history. The 
court did not note the change in the 
Senate bill, misconstrued the Senate re- 
port, relied on a passage in that report 
that was a year outdated, and ignored 
the vast body of history directly on point. 
And the decision is, of course, also 
directly contrary to the statute’s clear 
language. We had anticipated the tres- 
pass problem, and had dealt with it in 
the act. It is significant that the court 
of claims and the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, two tribunals with more ex- 
perience in Indian claims and legisla- 
tion, have correctly construed the Set- 
tlement Act as extinguishing all claims, 
including trespass, based on aboriginal 
title. 

I would like to comment on the Ed- 
wardsen court’s expression of concern 
about the constitutionality of Congress 
extinguishing trespass claims without 
compensation. The court did not make a 
holding on that point, because it was 
concerned mainly with the statute’s in- 
tent. But I think the court’s concern is 
entirely unfounded, Under the Tee-Hit- 
Ton case and others, Congress has ple- 
nary power over aboriginal land claims, 
and other decisions make clear the 
power of Congress both to ratify retro- 
actively actions which it could properly 
have authorized in the first instance, 
and to extinguish causes of action 
founded upon interests that are them- 
selves extinguishable. The cases cited in 
Edwardsen have nothing to do with the 
issues here, because they involved inter- 
ference with contractual-type obliga- 
tions. 

But we must remember a further 
point. We carefully considered this con- 
stitutional issue in 1971, and concluded 
that we could properly extinguish tres- 
pass Claims. Part of the awarded com- 
pensation was for those claims, not be- 
cause it was constitutionally required but 
because Congress chose to award com- 
pensation. There is nothing in the Ed- 
wardsen decision which requires us to 
rethink a decision we made 4 years ago. 

Mr. President, it is essential that we 
examine carefully what type of actions 
we attempted to extinguish with the 
Claims Act and the exact type of third- 
party claims that could be disturbed if 
the Edwardsen decision was allowed to 
stand. 

Entries were made pursuant to Fed- 
eral laws regarding homesteading, Na- 
tive allotments, lands under the State- 
hood Act, grants of university land, 
townsite grants, grants under the min- 
ing laws, and others who took title from 
the Federal Government. It is my con- 
tention that in these instances no prop- 
erty rights were cut off and consequent- 
ly no fifth amendment issues would be 
raised by including language in this bill 
to do what we originally sought to do in 
the Claims Act. There would be no ex- 
tinguishment of rights in those cases 
where there was a disturbance of phys- 
ical possession by one acting without 
color of law. 
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If Edwardsen is allowed to stand I 
foresee a myriad litigation over these 
claims. Exactly what we tried to prevent 
with the passage of the Claims Act. 

Again, let me reiterate: All those who 
entered lands in Alaska pursuant to Fed- 
eral law prior to the Land Claims Act 
are, if I interpret Edwardsen correctly, 
now subject to civil action based upon 
trespass. Third parties who have paid 
the Federal Government or through 
their toil have earned the right to title 
derived from the Federal Government 
would be subject to suit for damages. 
This decision places every inch of land 
in non-Federal ownership or occupied 
under Federal leave or permit in jeop- 
ardy despite the fact that these actions 
would be based upon claims of title de- 
rived from aboriginal use and occu- 
pancy—the very claims we thought were 
extinguished by the Land Claims Act. 

What, then, should be done about the 
Edwardsen decision? One option, of 
course, is to await a ruling of a higher 
court which would presumably make a 
more adequate reading of the act and its 
legislative history. But that course could 
take years, and thus, I believe, the more 
responsible course is for Congress to re- 
solve the matter. The Edwardsen deci- 
sion is already causing serious problems 
for the State and its citizens, and is 
spawning divisive litigation of the sort 
we had intended to settle in 1971. 

Mr. President, I have included lan- 
guage in this omnibus bill which, I be- 
lieve, would result in a congressional so- 
lution to the very complex problem de- 
scribed above. As I haye indicated, this 
problem is very perplexing and my lan- 
guage should serve as a vehicle for dis- 
cussion of this problem. I am. looking 
forward to receiving departmental com- 
ments and suggestions on this matter. 

I urge the Senate move on this mat- 
ter promptly; the problem should not be 
deferred or delayed. Already massive 
lawsuits are in progress, and the re- 
sources of the State and its citizens are 
being diverted from more constructive 
activities.: We have a responsibility to 
correct this erroneous decision. 

I wish to make absolutely clear that 
neither the Settlement Act itself nor 
any amendment which I would support 
would affect in any way the rights of an 
Alaskan Native or any other citizen to 
recover for actual damages where he 
suffered a personal tort or his physical 
possession of a parcel of land was im- 
properly disturbed. Our ‘focus in 1971 
was, very properly, on claims that were 
based on alleged aboriginal title; any 
claims based on that title or the like 
were extinguished. But one need not 
have a claim of title to recover damages 
for personal injuries or for interference 
with any actual, substantial, and con- 
tinuous occupancy of land. If anyone 
destroyed a Native’s dwelling or farm- 
land, or was guilty of a personal tort, the 
claim of that Native is totally unaffected 
by the Settlement Act. No one would 
deny his right to recover his actual dam- 
ages, regardless of whether he was Native 
or not. 

But the Settlement Act was intended 
to resolve the massive group claims for 
damages based on aboriginal title. use, 
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and occupancy, and the other interests 
described in section 4 of the act. In 1971, 
we thought we had effectively resolved 
that problem, and had spared the State, 
its citizens, and the Federal court sys- 
tem from decades of frustrating, costly, 
and divisive litigation. I had thought 
our original act had succeeded in that 
goal, and I continue to believe so. But in 
light of the Edwardsen decision, I urge 
that we clarify our prior intent and bring 
to a final resolution the Native land 
claims in Alaska. 

Mr. President, the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act made history as 
the first legislated aboriginal claims set- 
tlement in the Nation. As such, I feel 
that the Congress has a clear responsi- 
bility to follow through with the imple- 
mentation of the act and take action to 
remedy potentially discriminatory or 
detrimental situations which cannot be 
resolved administratively. I urge that 
Congress take prompt action on this 
measure to insure fair and equitable im- 
plementation of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1824 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. (a) The Secretary of the In- 
terior (hereinafter referred to as the “Sec- 
retary”) is authorized to review those appli- 
cations submitted within one year from the 
date of enactment of this Act by applicants 
who failed to meet the March 30, 1973, dead- 
line for enrollment established by subsection 
(a) of section 5 of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act, 85 Stat. 688 (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Settlement Act”), and to 
enroll those Natives under the provisions 
of that Act who would have been qualified 
if the March 30, 1973, deadline had been 
met: Provided, That Natives enrolled under 
this Act shall be issued stock under the 
Settlement Act together with distributions 
from corporations adjusted so as to make 
distributions to such Natives equal to dis- 
tributions to Natives originally enroiled 
under the Settlement Act: Provided further, 
That land entitlement of any Native village, 
Native group, Village Corporation, Regional 
Corporation, or Corporation organized by 
Natives residing in Sitka, Kenai, Juneau, or 
Kodiak, all as defined in said Act, shall not 
be affected by any enrollment pursuant to 
this Act, and that no tribe, band, clan, 
group, village, community, or association not 
otherwise eligible for land or other benefits 
as a “Native village” as defined in said Act, 
shall become eligible for land or other bene- 
fits as a Native village because of any en- 
rollment pursuant to this Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That no tribe, band, clan, village, com- 
munity, or village association not otherwise 
eligible for land or other benefits as a 
“Native group” as defined in said Act, shall 
become eligible for land or other benefits 
as a Native group because of any enrollment 
pursuant to this Act: And, provided further, 
That any “Native group” as defined in said 
Act, shall not lose its status as a Native 
group because of any enrollment pursuant 
to this Act, 

(b) In those instances where, on the roll 
prepared under section 5 of the Settlement 
Act, there were enrolled as residents of & 
place on April 1, 1970, the minimum number 
of Natives required for a “Native village” 
or a “Native group”, as the case may be, 
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and it is subsequently and finally determined 
that such place is not eligible for land bene- 
fits under the Act on grounds which include 
a lack of sufficient number of residents, the 
Secretary shall, in accordance with the cri- 
teria for residence applied in the final de- 
termination of eligibility, redetermine the 
place of residence on April 1, 1970 of each 
Native enrolled to such place, and the place 
of residence as so redetermined shall be 
such Native’s place of residence on April 1, 
1970 for all purposes under the Settlement 
Act: Provided, That each Native whose place 
of residence on April 1, 1970 is changed by 
reason of this subsection shall be issued 
stock in the Native corporation or corpora- 
tions in which such redetermination entitles 
him to membership and all stock issued to 
such Native by any Native corporation in 
which he is no longer eligible for member- 
ship shall be deemed canceled: Provided fur- 
ther, That no distribution of funds made by 
any Native corporation on the basis of prior 
places of residence shall be affected: Provided 
jJurther, That land entitlements of any Native 
village, Native group, Village Corporation, 
Regional Corporation or Corporations orga- 
nized by Natives residing In Sitka, Kenai, 
Juneau, or Kodiak, ali as defined in said 
Act, shall not be affected by any redetermi- 
nation of residence made pursuant to this 
subsection, and no tribe, band, clan, group, 
village, community, or association not other- 
wise eligible for land or other benefits as a 
“Native village” as defined in said Act, shall 
become eligible for land or other benefits as 
a Native village because of any redetermina- 
tion of residence pursuant to this subsec- 
tion: Provided further, That no tribe, band, 
clan, village, community, or village associa- 
tion not otherwise eligible for land or other 
benefits as a “Native group” as defined in 
sald Act, shall become eligible for land or 
other benefits as a Native group because of 
any redetermination of residence pursuant 
to this subsection: And, provided further, 
That any distribution of funds from the 
Alaska Native Fund pursuant to subsection 
(c) of Section 6 of the Settlement Act made 
by the Secretary or his delegate prior to any 
redetermination of residency shal! not be af- 
fected by the provisions of this subsection. 
Each Native whose place of residence is sub- 
ject to redetermination as provided in this 
subsection shall be given notice and an op- 
portunity for hearing in connection with 
such reexamination as shall any Native cor- 
poration which it appears may gain or lose 
stockholders by reason of such redetermina- 
tion of residence. 

Sec. 2. (a) Any and all proceeds received 
by an agency or instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government derived from contracts, 
leases, permits, rights-of-way, or easements 
pertaining to lands or resources of lands 
withdrawn for Native selection pursuant to 
the Settlement Act on and after the date of 
its enactment shall be deposited in an escrow 
account which shall be held by the Secre- 
tary until land selected pursuant to that Act 
have been conveyed to the selecting corpora- 
tion or individual entitled to receive bene- 
fits under said Act. As such withdrawn or 
formerly reserved lands are conveyed, the 
Secretary shall pay from such account the 
proceeds which derive from contracts, leases, 
permits, rights-of-way, or easements, per- 
taining to the lands or resources of such 
lands, to the appropriate corporation or in- 
dividual entitled to receive benefits under 
the Settlement Act together with interest. 
The proceeds derived from contracts, leases, 
permits, rights-of-way, or easements, per- 
taining to lands withdrawn or reserved, but 
not selected or elected pursuant to said Act 
shall, upon the expiration of the selection or 
election rights of the corporations and in- 
dividuals for whose benefits such lands were 
withdrawn or reserved, be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States or paid as re- 
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quired by law were it not for the provisions 
of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States such 
escrow account proceeds referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section and the United 
States shall pay interest thereon semian- 
nually, from the date of deposit to bear sim- 
ple interest at the rate as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, however, That the Secretary in 
his discretion may withdraw from the United 
States Treasury such proceeds received by 
him under this Act and reinvest such pro- 
ceeds in the same manner provided for by 
section 1 of the Act of June 24, 1938 (25 
U.S.C. 162a): Provided further, That this 
section shall not be construed to create any 
trust relationship between the United States 
and any corporation or individual entitled 
to receive benefits under the Settlement Act. 

(c) The United States shall pay interest, 
on a quarterly basis, on all moneys in the 
Alaska Native Fund from and after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. Such 
moneys shall bear simple interest at such 
rate as may be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. Any and all proceeds from public 
easements reserved pursuant to paragraph 
(3) or subsection 17(b) of the Settlement 
Act shall be paid to the holder of the land 
with respect to which such conveyance is 
made in accordance with such holder's pro- 
portionate share. 

Sec. 4. Any and all income on all earnings 
from contracts, leases, permits, rights-of- 
way, or easements issued for the surface or 
minerals covered under a conveyance prior 
to the issuance of such conveyance under 
the Settlement Act, shall be paid to the 
grantee of such conveyance on that portion 
of the lands conveyed pro-rated from the 
date of enactment of the Settlement Act, or 
from the date of conveyance under the Set- 
tlement Act, whichever occurs first, 

Sec. 5. Any distribution of funds from the 
Alaska Native Fund pursuant to subsection 
(c) of section 6 of the Settlement Act made 
by the Secretary or his delegate prior to en- 
actment of this Act on the basis of the final 
roll certified on December 18, 1973, shall not 
be affected by the provisions of this Act. 
Immediately upon certification of the 
amended final roll pursuant to this Act, the 
Secretary shall make any necessary adjust- 
ments in future distributions of funds pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of section 6 of the 
Settlement Act to accommodate the changes 
in the final roll made by the amended final 
roll: Provided, That such adjustments shall 
not take effect until the next regularly sched- 
uled distribution period following certifica- 
tion of the amended final roll. 

Sec. 6. The Settlement Act is amended by 
adding a new section 28, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 28. Any corporation organized pur- 
suant to this Act shall through December 81, 
1991; be exempt from the provisions of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 
789), as amended. Nothing in this section 
shall, however, be construed to mean that any 
such corporation shall or shall not after such 
date be subject to the provisions of the In- 
yestment Company Act of 1940.” 

Sec. 7. The Settlement Act is further 
amended by adding a new section 29 to read 
as follows: j 

“Sec. 29. (a) -The payments and grants 
authorized. under this Act constitute com- 
pensation for the extinguishment of claims 
and interest described in Sec. 4 hereof, 
and shall not be deemed to substitute for 
any governmental programs otherwise avail- 
able to the Native people of Alaska as citizens 
of the United States and the State of Alaska. 

“(b) Notwithstanding subsection 5(2) and 
any other provision of the Food Stamp Act of 
1964 (78 Stat. 703), as amended, in deter- 
mining the eligibility of amy household to 
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participate in the food stamp program, any 
compensation, remuneration, revenue, or 
other benefit received by any member of such 
household under the Settlement Act, in con- 
nection with an aboriginal land claim of such 
person, shall be disregarded.” 

Sec. 8. Except as specifically provided in 
this Act, (1) the provisions of the Settlement 
Act are fully applicable to this Act, and (ii) 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
alter or amend any of such provisions. 

Sec. 9. (a) Notwithstanding any provision 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
(85 Stat. 688), any corporation created pur- 
suant to section 7(d) or 8(a) of such Act 
within any of the twelve regions of Alaska, 
as established by section 7(a) of such Act, 
may, at any time, merge or consolidate, pur- 
suant to the applicable provisions of the laws 
of the State of Alaska, with any other of 
such corporation or corporations created for 
the same region. 

(b) Any corporations resulting from said 
mergers or consolidations further may merge 
or consolidate with other such merged or 
consolidated corporations within the same 
region or with other of the corporations 
created in said region pursuant to section 
7(d) or 8(a) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act. Such mergers or consolida- 
tions shall be on such terms and conditions 
as are approved by vote of the shareholders 
of the corporations participating therein, 
and may take place pursuant to votes of 
shareholders held either before or after the 
enactment of this Act. Upon the effective- 
ness of any such mergers or consolidations 
the corporations resulting therefrom and the 
shareholders thereof shall succeed and be en- 
titled to all the rights, privileges, and bene- 
fits of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act, including but not limited to the receipt 
of lands and moneys and exemptions from 
various forms of Federal, State, and local 
taxation, and shall be subject to all the re- 
strictions and obligations of such Act, as are 
applicable to the corporations and share- 
holders which participated in said mergers 
or consolidations or as would have been ap- 
plicable if the mergers or consolidations and 
transfers of rights and titles thereto had not 
taken place. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 7(m) of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act, in any merger or consolidation 
in which the class of stockholders of a re- 
gional corporation who are not residents of 
any of the villages in the region are entitled 
under Alaska law to vote as a class, the 
terms of the merger or consolidation may 
provide for the elimination of the right of 
said class to receive dividends pursuant to 
said section 7(m). 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section or of any other law, no such 
corporation referred to in this section may 
so merge or consolidate unless that corpora- 
tion’s shareholders have approved such mer- 
ger or consolidation of that corporation with 
any other such corporation or corporations. 

(e) The issuance of stock-in any merger 
or consolidation. pursuant to this section 
shall be exempt from the registration re- 
quirement of the Securities Act of 1933 until 
December 31, 1991. 

Sec. 10. Section 17(a)(10) of the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act (85 Stat. 688, 
708) is amended to read as follows: 

“(10) The Planning Commission shall sub- 
mit, In accordance with this paragraph, com- 
prehensive reports to the President of the 
United States, the Congress, and the Gov- 
ernor and legislature of the State with re- 
spect to its planning and other activities 
under this Act, together with. its recom- 
mendations for programs or other actions 
which it determines should be taken or car- 
ried out by the United States and the State. 
A comprehensive report covering the above 
matter shall be so submitted on or before 
May 30, 1976. A final and comprehensive re- 
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port covering the above matter shall be so 
submitted on or before May 30, 1976, The 
Commission shall cease to exist effective 
June 30, 1979.". 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Interlor Is 
authorized and directed to pay, by grant, to 
each of the following village corporations 
$250,000 to enable such corporations to carry 
out their duties under the Settlement Act: 

(1) Kodiak; 

(2) Kenai; 

(3) Juneau; and 

(4) Sitka. 

Sec. 12. Section 16 (b) of the Settlement 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Such allocation as the Re- 
gional Corporation for the southeastern 
Alaska region shall receive under section 
14 (h) (8) shall be selected and conveyed 
from lands not selected by such village 
corporations that were withdrawn by sub- 
section (a) of this section: Provided, That, 
if such lands are not sufficlent to satisfy 
the entitlement of such corporation under 
section 14 (h)(8), it may select the de- 
ficiency from any other public lands.”. 

Sec. 13. Notwithstanding any provision of 
the Settlement Act, any village which elected 
not. to receive the benefits of such Act may 
conduct another election. Any such election 
shall be held within one year from the date 
of the enactment of this Act, shall be held 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as an original election under the 
Settlement Act, and a vote to receive the 
benefits of such Act shall have the same 
force and effect as an original election under 
such Act. 

Sec. 14.. The Secretary shall convey to Ko- 
niag, Inc. Regional Native Corporation, under 
sections 12 (a) (1) and 14 (f) of the Settle- 
ment Act such of the subsurface estate as 
is selected by said corporation from lands 
withdrawn by Public Land Order 5397 for 
identification for selection by it located in 
T35S, R52W; T37S Rs51-54W; T38S R54W; 
T39S R51-54W and T40S Rs 51-54W, Se- 
ward Meridian, Alaska, notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of such lands by Public Land 
Order 5179 as amended, pursuant to section 
17 (d) (2) of the Settlement Act: Provided, 
That notwithstanding the future inclusion 
in any national monument or other national 
land system referred to in section 17 (d) (2) 
(A) of the Settlement Act of the surface es- 
tate overlying any subsurface estate con- 
veyed as provided in this section, Koniag, 
Inc. may. use the surface estate, and shall 
have such right of access thereto, as is rea- 
sonably necessary to prospect for and to mine 
and remove minerals from said subsurface 
estate, subject to such reasonable regula- 
tions by the Secretary for the protection of 
surface values as is compatible with eco- 
nomically feasible utilization of such subsur- 
face estate. 

Sec. 15. (a) Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) the intent and purpose of the Settle- 
ment Act were to resolve and to avoid all 
disputes and litigation related to claims of 
aboriginal rights and to provide a compre- 
hensive, complete, and broad legislative set- 
tlement of Alaska Native claims; 

(2) the amendment of the Settlement Act 
effected by subsection (b) of this section 
represents the intent and meaning of section 
(c) of the Settlement Act as originally’ en- 
acted; and 

(3) if and to the extent that any of the 
extinguishments of claims effected by sec- 
tion 4 of the Settlement Act (including the 
extinguishments which are reaffirmed and 
clarified by this section) constituted takings 
of property for a public purpose within the 
meaning of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Constitution, then the grants, privileges, and 
benefits awarded to Alaskan Natives by that 
Act and by this Act (whether from the 
United States or from the State of Alaska) 
and by this Act were and are to be deemed 
compensation for any stich extinguishments. 
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(b) (1) Seetion 4(c) of the Act of Decem- 
ber 18, 1971, 85 Stat. 688, is amended by 
adding after the words “Indian Claims Com- 
mission,” the words “including claims ac- 
cruing before the enactment of this Act,”. 

(2) Section 4 of the Settlement Act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(d) The claims extinguished by subsec- 
tion (c) of this section include, but are 
not limited to, those arising from any tres- 
passaory conduct, but only to the extent 
that such claims are based on claims of ab- 
original right, title, use, or occupancy of land 
or water areas in Alaska, or are based on any 
statute or treaty of the United States relat- 
ing to Native use and occupancy, or are based 
on the laws of any other nation, including 
any such claims that are pending before any 
Federal or State court or the Indian Claims 
Commission.” 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any action now pending or hereafter 
brought in any district court other than the 
District Court for the District of Alaska 
shall be transferred to that Court immedi- 
ately upon a determination that the action 
involves the construction, application, or 
constitutionality of the amendment made by 
subsection (b) of this section, The District 
Court for the District of Alaska, and any 
reviewing court, shall have the duty to ex- 
pedite to the greatest extent possible the 
disposition of the issue of such construction, 
application, or constitutionality, and a de- 
cision of the District Court on that issue 
shall be deemed to be a final order for pur- 
poses of review. 

(d) If this section or any portion thereof 
or any particular application thereof is held 
invalid, the remainder of the Settlement Act 
and of this Act, and any application of this 
section not held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


By Mr. STEVENSON (for himself 
and Mr. Percy) : 

S. 1825. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a lock and dam project on 
the Mississippi River near Alton, Dilinois, 
and Missouri. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, 
Alton lock and dam No. 26 is one in a 
series of 29 locks and dams on the upper 
Mississippi River extending from Alton, 
I., to St. Paul, Minn. All of these locks 
and dams are used to facilitate commer- 
cial traffic on the river. The location of 
Alton lock and dam No. 26 is one in a 
key facility on the entire Mississippi- 
Iilinois River complex. All traffic from 
the upper Mississippi River and the Ili- 
nois Waterway must pass through Alton 
on its way west on the Missouri River, 
east on the Ohio River, and south on the 
lower Mississippi River. 

The existing lock and dam No. 26 was 
authorized in the 1930's and was opera- 
tional by 1938. At the present time ft fs In 
a state of disrepair and it has reached its 
capacity. Accordingly, the Corps of Engi- 
neers proposes to replace lock and dam 
No. 26. The existing structure has one 
commercial lock 600 feet long and 110 
feet wide, and one 360-foot auxiliary 
lock. The new facility, as proposed by the 
Corps of Engineers, would have two 
locks, each 1,200 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. Planned capacity for the new fa- 
tility is 172 million. tons per year—quad- 
ruple the. present capacity. Corrective 
measures must be taken to insure that 
Alton lock and dam 26 is a safe and 
structurally sound facility. 
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Mr. President, the Corps of Engineers 
cites a 1909 statute as its authority to 
proceed with this project. That law, 33 
U.S.C. 5, states that the corps can pay 
the expenses for operating, maintaining, 
and keeping existing works in repair. 
Further, the law provides that these 
works can be reconstructed, when in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Army the 
condition of any facility is such that its 
entire reconstruction is essential to its 
efficient and economical maintenance 
and operation—provided that the recon- 
struction includes such modifications in 
plan and location as are necessary to 
provide adequate facilities for existing 
navigation. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
the Congress intended to authorize the 
Corps of Engineers to perform operation 
and maintenance work on existing facili- 
ties. Moreover, the Congress made clear 
its intent that operation and mainten- 
ance can include the entire reconstruc- 
tion of a facility. 

There is, however, a dispute as to the 
limits of the corps’ authority to replace 
projects under the 1909 statute. A suit 
was filed in the Federal District Court 
for the District of Columbia by a coali- 
tion of 21 railroads and a number of en- 
vironmental groups alleging that the 
Corps of Engineers, in proceeding with 
the construction of locks and dam No. 
26, had acted without first obtaining the 
necessary congressional authorization. 

In an opinion granting a temporary 
injunction against construction, Judge 
Richey drew a distinction between a re- 
placement. and reconstruction project. 
He stated that specific congressional 
authorization would not be necessary in 
those cases where the proposed replace- 
ment did not represent a material change 
in the character and capacity of the ex- 
isting structure. In those instances, the 
corps could rely on the 1909 statute. The 
judge held that locks and dam No. 26, 
as proposed, does not fall into this cate- 
gory because the change in its capacity— 
from the present 46.2 million tons per 
year to 190 million tons, and the change 
in the size of the lock—constitute a ma- 
terlal change in the character and ca- 
pacity of the existing facility. Therefore, 
the judge ruled that locks and dam No, 
26, as currently proposed by the corps, 
is a reconstruction of the facility not a 
replacement. He held that this project 
does not fall within the purview of 33 
U.S.C. 5 and consequently that a spe- 
cific congressional authorization would 
be necessary. 

Mr. President, earlier this week the 
Senate approved language in H.R. 5899, 
the second supplemental appropriations 
bill, which is intended to reaffirm con- 
gressional approval for the project at 
lock and dam No. 26. That language 
states that: 

Appropriations having been heretofore ap- 
proved by the Congress in Public Laws 91- 
144, 91-439, 92-134, 92-405, 93-97 and 93- 
393, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Army and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, for the re- 
placement and modification of Lock and 
Dam 26, Mississippi River, Illinois and Mis- 
sourl, substantially in accordance with the 
plans approved by the Secretary of the Army 
on July 14, 1969, the consent and approval 
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of Congress for the construction of said 
Lock and Dam 26 having been granted there- 
by is hereby reaffirmed: Provided, That no- 
thing contained herein shall be construed 
as authorizing a twelve foot channel above 
Lock and Dam 26. 


The purpose of the language is clear 
from its reading. It is intended to reaffirm 
congressional approval for the lock and 
dam No. 26 project. When the language 
was discussed on the Senate floor earlier 
this week, I joined with several of my col- 
leagues in objecting to its inclusion in an 
appropriations bill—H.R. 5899. My objec- 
tion was procedural, and should not be 
construed as indicating opposition to the 
project. 

The Chair ruled that the language in 
H.R. 5899 is not legislation, but rather a 
recitation of facts and a disclaimer. The 
effect, then, of including this language 
would not be far reaching. And although 
the conference report on H.R. 5899 re- 
tained the Senate language, the House 
voted earlier today by a vote of 168 to 
179 not to accept the Senate provision. 

Because of the House vote we now have 
no clarification of congressional intent 
with respect to this project. Therefore, 
I am today introducing legislation that 
specifically authorizes a project at Alton 
locks and dam No. 26. I am joined by my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Ilinois. 

I am introducing this bill for two rea- 
sons, Specific legislation is necessary to 
assure that this is an authorized project. 
The present lock and dam structure is 
endangered by a large scour hole.a short 
distance downstream of the dam. In ad- 
dition, the lock walls have shifted and the 
floors of the locks have deteriorated. 
Periodically, the ice conditions are such 
that a gorge is formed upstream of the 
lock, thus endangering traffic and caus- 
ing local flooding. Given these conditions, 
there is a possibility that the dam could 
wash out. That would be disastrous. Leg- 
islation is needed—and quickly. 

My second reason for introducing this 
legislation is to insure that all concerned 
parties will be provided with a forum to 
express their views. The project, as pro- 
posed by the corps, has critics. It is the 
largest construction project in the his- 
tory of the Midwest. Much expense is in- 
volved—also environmental considera- 
tions and the welfare of competing modes 
of transportation. 

Replacement of locks and dam 26 
and the quadrupling of its capacity could 
have an adverse effect on the railroad in- 
dustry because traffic on the railroads 
would be diverted to water transporta- 
tion. Certain railroads already in a pre- 
carious position could be driven into 
bankruptcy, if they lose any more traffic. 
The cost of shipping goods could be in- 
creased for those who do not have access 
to the waterway. Environmental groups 
contend that quadrupling barge traffic 
on the Mississippi will have serious ad- 
verse effects on the entire upper Missis- 
sippi River system. 

Corrective measures must be taken at 
locks and dam 26. However, the questions 
raised about the project—its cost, envi- 
ronmental impact and the effect on com- 
peting modes of transportation are seri- 
ous. These questions should he examined 
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before the corps proceeds with the proj- 
ect. All concerned parties are entitled to 
make their views known to the Congress. 
Therefore, I haye requested that the 
Senate Committee on Public Works hold 
hearings on this bill and report out an 
authorization for a project. I believe that 
hearings before the committee will pro- 
vide ‘an opportunity for all sides to be 
heard, and will provide the Congress with 
sufficient information to make a determi- 
nation on the scope of work that is 
needed at locks and dam 26. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in the Recor. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1825 

Ee it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That the lock 
and dam project on the Mississippi River 
near Alton, Illinois and Missour!, is author- 
ized to be constructed by the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of Engi- 
neers, in accordance with the plans for such 
project approyed by the Secretary of the 
Army on July 14, 1969, and such modifica- 
tions as he deems appropriate: Provided, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed 


as authorizing a twelve-foot channel above 
Alton, Tilinois, 

Src, 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of the Army such 
Sums as are necessary to carry out this Act, 
and funds which have been allocated to the 
project authorized in the first section prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act shall be 
available for such project and shall remain 
available until expended, 


By Mr. GRAVEL (for himself and 
Mr. ABOUREZK) : 

S. 1826. A bill to provide that no new 
licenses be granted for the construction 
of nuclear fission power réactor facil- 
ities, pending a comprehensive study by 
the Office of Technology Assessment and 
subsequent action by the Congress. Re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

NUCLEAR POWER REAPPRAISAL ACT OF 1975 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Nuclear Power Re- 
appraisal Act of 1975. The purpose of 
this bill is to insure that the Congress 
and the people fully understand the 
hazards of our nuclear power program, 
and that they have the opportunity to 
express clearly their acceptance or re- 
jection of the nuclear fission option, 

This bill provides a mechanism by 
which the Congress can carry out a com- 
prehensive assessment of our growing 
commitment to nuclear power. It is 
meant to assure a well-informed judg- 
ment on this important subject before 
our reliance on fission power grows ir- 
reversibly large. 

Under the Reappraisal Act, no new 
licenses for nuclear plant construction 
would be issued for a period of 5 years. 
During that time, the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment would conduct a 
thorough study of the entire nuclear 
fuel cycle, emphasizing safety and en- 
vironmental issues, economics, energy 
demand, and alternatives: The OTA 
would report annually to the Congress 
and its hearings would be open to the 
public. 
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After 5 years, the OTA would deliver 
a final report, including its recommen- 
dations on the future of nuclear power. 
The Congress would then have 6 months 
to act, either to restore licensing, to re- 
store it on a limited basis, or to termi- 
nate our nuclear power program. 

During the period of the study, nu- 
clear plants already in operation or un- 
der construction would not be affected. 
But 6 months after the issuance of the 
final OTA report, unless Congress or- 
dered that licensing be resumed, a phase- 
out of nuclear plants would begin. Under 
this plan, the plants would be required 
to run at no more than 60 percent of 
licensed core power for 1 year. Then the 
power level would drop another 10 per- 
cent each year. 

Mr. President, the hazard that nuclear 
energy presents to life on our Earth can 
be stated concisely. My friend, Dr. 
Hannes Alfven, Nobel laureate in phys- 
ics, has put it most succinctly. He wrote: 

The fission reactor produces both energy 
and radioactive waste: we want to use the 
energy now and leave the radioactive waste 
for our children and grandchildren to take 
care of. 


It is not yet widely appreciated, Mr. 
President, just how dangerous this ra- 
dioactive legacy will be and how care- 
fully it will have to be guarded. In a 
single year, today’s power reactor pro- 
duces the radioactive fission poisons of 
more than 1,000 Hiroshima bombs. In a 
lifetime of 30 to 40 years, the same reac- 
tor will generate more fallout-type poi- 
sons than were released in all the atmos- 
pheric weapons testing of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. If we operate 250 large reac- 
tors, as President Ford has proposed, we 
will be producing every year as much 
radioactive poison as could be released 
in a full-scale nuclear war. That much, 
I repeat, every year. These poisons will 
remain dangerous for centuries, and 
that means we will have to keep them 
isolated from the environment that long. 

Do our citizens know of this danger? 
Do they know that radioactive poisons, 
if released to the environment, can enter 
the food chain to be distributed and 
concentrated uncontrollably? Do they 
believe we can achieve near-perfect con- 
tainment of the wastes for centuries? 
Do they know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of gallons of waste have already 
leaked at our weapons waste site? Do 
they know our Government has no pro- 
gram for the ultimate disposal of the 
wastes? Do they want to leave this 
radioactive legacy? 

Mr. President, the study I propose in 
the Reappraisal Act is essential to meas- 
ure the dimension of our risk in turning 
to nuclear power: 

The risk of release of radioactivity, 
whether through reactor accident, in 
transportation, at fuel reprocessing 
plants, or during the centuries of waste 
storage; 

The risk of speeding the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons by spreading nuclear 
technology and power reactors around 
the world; these reactors produce the 
very element that atomic bombs are 
made of, plutonium; 
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The risk of an unbalanced energy de- 
velopment program, in which, by put- 
ting all our eggs in the nuclear fission 
basket, we become too vulnerable to the 
economic, safety, or environmental fail- 
ure of this option; and in which we pass 
by the safe and renewable energy sources 
that are available to us. 

For too long, Mr. President, under the 
aegis of the now defunct Atomic Energy 
Commission, nuclear power was pro- 
moted in an atmosphere of privacy—in- 
deed, an atmosphere of secrecy. Today 
we are seeing the fruit of those long 
years of AEC custodianship. We are on 
the brink of a major commitment to a 
technology whose great dangers are not 
adequately understood by our citizens. 

Let us examine the whole question 
now—let us know the full risks—before 
our dependency on nuclear fission en- 
ergy becomes irreversible. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Nuclear 
Power Reappraisal Act of 1975 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1826 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Nuclear Power Reap- 
praisal Act of 1975." 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) Radioactive fission waste products 
threaten human health and the earth's en- 
vironment; 

(2) No program exists in the United States 
for the permanent disposal of the fission 
waste products; 

(3) Important nuclear reactor safety tests 
remain incomplete, and the reliability of re- 
actor safety equipment is disputed within 
the scientific community; 

(4) Problems involving security in the 
transportation and storage of special nu- 
clear materials remain unresolved; 

(5) National security may be compromised 
by the existence of surface nuclear facili- 
ties; 

(6) Plutonium, a product of the fission re- 
action process, can be used to construct 
atomic weapons; 

(7) National security and world peace are 
threatened by the proliferation of weapons- 
grade nuclear materials, especially plu- 
tonium; 

(8) The civil liberties of United States 
citizens might be jeopardized in the attempt 
to guard plutonium from diversion; 

(9) The economic viability and reliability 
of nuclear fission power remain in doubt; 
and 

(10) Citizen opinion regarding nuclear 
power is divided. 

(b) The Congress therefore declares that— 

(1) It is questionable whether further de- 
ployment of commercial nuclear fission power 
plants is consistent with national security 
and public safety, as required by section 
3(d) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 

(2) Problems of nuclear plant safety, waste 
management, environmental impact and se- 
curity must be resolved prior to further de- 
ployment of commercial nuclear fission power 
plants; and 

(3) The Office of Technology Assessment 
should undertake an independent and com- 
prehensive analysis of the potential conse- 
quences of proliferation of nuclear fission 
power plants in the United States and else- 
where, 
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CESSATION OF LICENSING 


Sec. 3 (a) The Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission is hereby directed to cease, beginning 
on the first day after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the granting of licenses or lim- 
ited work authorization for the construc- 
tion of nuclear fission power plants and 
the granting of licenses for the export of 
nuclear fission power plants. 

(b) The granting of nuclear power plant 
construction licenses shall be resumed only 
after the Congress shall have determined 
that— 

(1) Hazardous fission waste products can 
be stored or disposed of with no reasonable 
chance of release to the natural environ- 
ment and of subsequent injury to human 
beings; and a storage or disposal plan ac- 
ceptable to the Congress has been prepared; 

(2) The effectiveness of reactor and other 
nuclear facility safety equipment has been 
demonstrated in actual operation; 

(3) The security of special nuclear mate- 
rials from diversion is reasonably assured; 

(4) The discharge of radioactivity from 
nuclear facilities In normal operation pre- 
sents no unacceptable threat to public 
health; 

(5) Nuelear power facilities pose no 
extraordinary and unacceptable threat to 
public health and safety in the event of war, 
sabotage or natural disaster; and 

(6) Nuclear fission power is economically 
viable; and sufficient research and develop- 
ment of other energy sources have been or 
are being conducted. 

(c) The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
shall resume the granting of nuclear power 
plant construction licenses and export li- 
censes only after the Congress shall have 
provided by law for such resumption, in 
accordance with section 3(b), and only in 
accordance with such conditions and restric- 
tions as the Congress may require. 

(d) Beginning five years and 180 days from 
the date of enactment of this Act, unless the 
Congress has provided, under section 3(b), 
for the resumption of nuclear power plant 
licensing, each existing nuclear fission power 
plant and each such plant under construc- 
tion shall be operated, at any time, at no 
more than sixty per cent of the licensed core 
power level of such plant, and shall there- 
after be derated at a rate of ten per cent 
per year of the licensed core power level of 
such plant, and shall not be operated at any 
time in excess of such reduced core power 
level. 

(e) The restrictions described in section 
3(d) shall continue until the Congress has 
provided, under section 3(b), for the resump- 
tion of nuclear power plant licensing. 

(í) The provisions of sections 3(a) through 
(e) shall not apply to nuclear fission reactors 
used exclusively for medical or research 
purposes. 

OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT STUDY 


Sec. 4. (a) The Office of Technology As- 
sessment is directed to undertake a com- 
prehensive study of the nuclear fission fuel 
cycle, from mining through waste manage- 
ment, and of fission-generated power; and, 
as described in section 5, to report to the 
Congress the findings and recommendations 
of the study. 

(b) The Office of Technology Assessment 
shall conduct the study independently. The 
Office, in conducting the study, shall request, 
receive and consider the comments and 
opinions of independent scientists, engineers, 
consumers, and environmental representa- 
tives. The Office shall hold public hearings 
on each major area of inquiry to permit 
interested persons to present information 
orally, to conduct or have conducted cross 
examination of such persons as the Office 
determines appropriate for a full airing of 
the issues, and to present rebuttal argu- 
ments. A verbatim transcript of such oral 
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presentation and cross-examination shall be 
published by the Office. The Office shall have 
the power to enter into contracts with indi- 
viduals or corporations for the purposes 
of conducting the study, but shall not rely 
primarily on the expertise of any industry 
er company which provides materials, man- 
agement capahilities, research, or consultant 
services for nuclear fission power plants or 
which otherwise, in the judgment of the 
Office, might have an interest in perpetuating 
the nuclear industry. 

(c) All Government agencies shall cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the Office and 
shall provide access to their personnel and 
data. At the request of the Office, any Gov- 
ernment agency shall furnish any informa- 
tion which the Office deems appropriate for 
the purpose of conducting the study. The 
Office is further €¢mpowered to compel the 
delivery of any information in the possession 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, Na- 
tional Laboratories, or any person, corpo- 
ration, or association which the Office deems 
necessary for conducting the study. 

OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 
REPORTS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Office of Technology As- 
sessment, in conducting the study described 
in section 4, shall report annually to the 
Congress on the progress of the study, and 
the Office shall conduct annual public hear- 
ing concerning such progress. In each annual 
report, the Office shall inform the Congress 
of the actons it has taken to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Act; whether it has found 
evidence that any persons have violated the 
laws and regulations relating to safety in the 
development or use of nuclear power or of 
special nuclear materials; whether it has any 
evidence that the agencies of the Federal 
Government, present or past, which have the 
responsibility for insuring the safety of the 
nuclear fission power, have not faithfully 
or effectively exercised their responsibilities; 
the extent to which other Federal agencies 
have cooperated with the Office; whether all 
information requests by the Office under 
section 4(c) have been complied with; and 
whether, and to what extent, the Office has 
made provision to insure that all viewpoints 
have been adequately considered. The Office, 
in its annual report, shall also make avail- 
able to the Congress any information relat- 
ing to the safety of the nuclear fuel cycle 
which has heretofore not been public in- 
formation either because it was not publicly 
available, or it was not completed in an 
analytical form, or for other reasons. 

(b) Five years after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Office of Technology shall 
submit to the Congress a final report stating 
the findings of the study with regard to the 
safety and environmental impact of the nu- 
clear fuel cycle; the potential cost and re- 
lability of fission-generated power; and 
other aspects of fission-generated power and 
the nuclear fuel cycle, as deemed appropri- 
ate by the Office. The final report shall in- 
clude the recommendations of the Office with 
regard to further development of nuclear fis- 
sion power plants, considering especially 
their potential impact on the health and 
safety of humans and the cost and energy 
potential of nuclear fission power; and com- 
paring nuclear fission power in these regards 
with other energy sources. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Sec. 6. (a) The Office of Technology 
Assessment shall be subject to section 552 
of title 5, United States Code. The provi- 
sions of paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 
552 of title 5, United States Code, shall not 
be construed to apply to any records of the 
Office which relate to the development, op- 
eration, or efficacy of the safety systems 
throughout the entire nuclear fuel cycle, 
except that provisions of paragraph (4) of 
Such section may be construed to apply to 
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such records in any case where the Office, 
after notice and opportunity for an agency 
hearing on the record, determines that such 
disclosure would result in irreparable in- 
jury to the competitive position of the per- 
son from whom the information was ob- 
tained. Such determination shall be subject 
to judicial review pursuant to section 552 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(b) As used in subsection (a)— 

(1) the term “records of the Office’ in- 
cludes any application, document, study, re- 
port, correspondence, or other material or 
information er any part thereof received by 
or originated by the Office in connection 
with its duties under this Act; and 

(2) the term “Office” means the Office cf 
Technology Assessment, or any entity there- 
in, 


COMPENSATION FOR PUBLIC 

Sec. 7. The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment shall, pursuant to rules promulgated 
by it, provide compensation for travel costs, 
per diem expenses, and experts’ fees, and 
other costs in consulting with the Office, 
pursuant to the Office’s responsibility under 
section 3(b), to any person who— 

(1) has or represents an interest (A) 
which would not otherwise be adequately 
represented in such consultation, and (B) 
whose views are deemed by the Office to be 
necessary for a full assessment of the nu- 
clear fuel cycle or nuclear fission generated 
power or other energy sources, pursuant to 
this Act; and 

(2) who is unable to participate effectively 
in such assessment because such person 
cannot afford to pay the cost of travel, per 
diem expenses and expert witnesses. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 1827. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 to further define sponsors of public 
employment programs under that act: 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which would 
amend the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 to further de- 
fine sponsors of public employment pro- 
grams under that act. 

The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973—CETA—granted to 
native American groups the authority to 
operate Federal manpower programs and 
provide manpower services directly to 
their people. Without question, passage 
of CETA with this provision was signifi- 
cant in the recognition it gave to the 
concept of “Indian Self-determination” 
as a matter of Federal law and policy. I 
wholeheartedly support this policy, along 
with the Senate as a whole. 

Last December we extended the scope 
of the original CETA legislation with the 
passage of the Emergency Jobs and Un- 
employment Assistance Act of 1974. 
Again, we recognized the concept of “In- 
dian Self-determination” by authorizing 
native American groups to operate man- 
power programs under title VI of that 
legislation to the extent “eligible appli- 
cants” are defined in section 602 of title 
VI. Section 602 refers to “prime sponsors 
under title I and Indian tribes on Federal 
or State reservations.” It has since been 
called to my attention that we did not 
go far enough in defining “eligible ap- 
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plicants” for title VI funds, and in the 
process excluded many native American 
groups who are successfully providing 
manpower services under title ITI. With- 
out question, a significant number of na- 
tive Americans eligible for title VI serv- 
ices do not reside on reservations, 

For example, in Alaska only 1 of the 14 
organizations providing manpower sery- 
ices represents individuals who live on a 
reservation. On a broader scale, Lam ad- 
vised that of the 133 prime sponsors of 
Indian manpower programs nationally 
under title III of CETA, only 71 are eli- 
sible prime sponsors under title VI. J udg- 
ing from the success of title IIT prime 
sponsors, I would suggest “high unem- 
ployment” does not know the boundaries 
of American Indian reservations. 

I feel we can make an important con- 
tribution to the success of title VI pro- 
grams by amending section 602 of title VI 
to further refine the term “eligible ap- 
plicants” of CETA. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1827 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
602{e) of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973, is amended by 
striking out “Indian Tribes on Federal or 
State reservations” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “all Indian Tribes, bands or groups 
qualified under section 302 of this Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 603(a) of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 is amended by redesignating para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of such section as para- 
graphs (2) and (3), respectively and by in- 
serting immediately after “(a)” the follow- 
ing: “(1) The Secretary shall reserve an 
amount equal to not less than four per 
centum of the amounts appropriated under 
section 601 for any fiscal year for Indian 
Tribes, bands or groups qualified under sec- 
tion 302 of this Act to provide public serv- 
ice employment.” 

(b) Section 603(a)(2) of such Act, as re- 
designated by this Act, is amended by in- 
serting after “per centum” the following: 
“of the remainder”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to nppropri- 
ations made after May 15, 1975. 


By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 1829. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, at 
the suggestion of my friend and erst- 
while colleague, Sam J. Ervin, I am in- 
troducing a bill which would provide a 
national charter for the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. This is a meas- 
ure which Senator Ervin submitted in 
the 91st, 92d, and 93d Congress, and I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to 
continue the efforts to strengthen the 
place of music in our national life. I urge 
my colleagues to join in support of this 
tribute to the art that has soothed so 
many savage beasts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
as well as Senator Ervin’s floor state- 
ment of March 13, 1973, be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1829 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Represntatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds and declares that— 

(1) the influence of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs is felt throughout the 
United States and throughout the world; 

(2) the National Federation of Music Clubs 
has provided leadership in making the fine 
arts an important part of our national and 
international life; and 

(3) the National Federation of Music Clubs 
is devoted to encouraging excellence in all 
fields of music. 

Src. 2. Mrs. Maurice Honigman, Mrs, Frank 
A. Vought, Mrs. Jack C. Ward, Mrs. Hal H. 
McHaney, Mrs. Raymond H. Reece, Mrs. Ver- 
non L. Manuel, Mrs. Charles L. Wilson, Mrs, 
Robert E. L. Freeman, and Mr. J. Phillip 
Plank; and their successors, are hereby cre- 
ated and declared to be a body corporate by 
the name of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs (hereinafter referred to as the “cor- 
poration"), and by such name shall be known 
and have perpetual succession, and the pow- 
ers, limitations, and restrictions herein con- 
tained. 

Sec. 3. The persons named in section 2 of 
this Act shall be the incorporators of the 
corporation and a majority of such persons 
are authorized to complete the organization 
of the corporation by the selection of of- 
ficers and employees, the adoption of a con- 
stitution and bylaws, not inconsistent with 
this Act, and the doing of such other acts 
as may be necessary for such purpose, 

Sego; 4. This corporation is formed for fra- 
ternal, patriotic, historical, and educational 
purposes; to bring into working relations 
with one another, music club and other mu- 
sical organizations and individuals directly 
or indirectly associated: with musical activity 


for the purpose of developing and maintain- 
ing high musical standards; to aid and en- 
courage musical education; and to promote 


American music and American artists 
throughout the United States of America and 
other nations. 

Sec. 5. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend in any court of competent juris- 
diction; 

(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(3) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such officers, employees, Managers, and 
agents, as its business may require, and de- 
fine their authority and duties; 

(4) to adopt, amend, and alter bylaws and 
regulations not Inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States or any State, or the 
District of Columbia, in which such corpora- 
tion is to operate, for the management of its 
property and the regulation of its affairs; 

(5) to make and carry out contracts; 

(6) to charge and collect, membership dues, 
subscription fees, and receive contributions 
or grants of money to be devoted to the car- 
rying out of its purposes; 

(7) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest any property, 
real, personal, or mixed, necessary for attain- 
ing the objects and carrying into effect the 
purposes of the corporation, subject, how- 
ever, to applicable provisions of law of any 
State or the District of Columbia (A) govern- 
ing the amount or kind of real and personal 
property which may be held by or (B) other- 
wise limiting or controlling the ownership of 
real and personal property by, a corporation 
opeating in such State, or the District of 
Columbia; 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease; sublease, 
mortgage, encumber, and otherwise alienate 
real, personal, or mixed property; 
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(9) to borrow money for the puposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness therefor, and secure 
the same by mortgage, deed of trust, pledge, 
or otherwise, subject in every case to all 
applicable provisions of the Federal and 
State laws or of the laws of the District of 
Columbia; and 

(10) to do any and all lawful acts and 
things necessary and proper to carry out the 
objects and purposes of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be determined as the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation may provide. 

Sec. 7. (a) Upon the enactment of this 
Act and for not more than one year there- 
after, the membership of the initial board 
of directors of the corporation shall consist 
of those persons named in section 2 of this 
Act. 

(b) Thereafter, the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of such num- 
ber, shall be selected in such manner, and 
shall serve for such term as may be prescribed 
in the constitution and bylaws of the 
corporation. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation, and 
shall be responsible for the general policies 
and program of the corporation and for the 
control of all funds of the corporation. 

(d) The board of directors may establish 
an executive committee and other commit- 
tees to exercise such power as may be 
prescribed in the bylaws. 

Sec. 8. The officers of the corporation shall 
be those provided in its bylaws. Such officers 
shall be elected in such manner, for such 
term, and with such duties, as may be pre- 
seribed in such bylaws. 

Src. 9. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located at 600 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 60605, or in 
such other place as may later be determined 
by the board of directors, but the activities 
of the,corporation shall not be confined to 
that place but may be conducted throughout 
the United States and each territory, 
possession, and dependency of the United 
States. 

(b) The corporation shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a 
designated agent authorized to accept 
service of process for the corporation, and 
notice to or service upon such agent, or 
mailed to the business address of such agent, 
shall be deemed notice to, or service upon, 
the corporation. 

Sec. 10. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, employee or member of the 
board of directors, executive board, or com- 
mittees, or be distributable to any such per- 
son during the life of the corporation or upon 
its dissolution or final liquidation. Nothing 
in this subsection, however, shall be con- 
strued to prevent the payment of reasonable 
compensation to officers of the corporation 
or reimbursement for actual expenses in 
amounts approved by the corporation's board 
of directors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its members, officers, employees, or mem- 
bers of the board of directors, executive 
board, or committees. Any member of the 
board of directors who votes for or assents 
to the making of such loan, and any officer 
who participates in the making of a loan, 
Shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such a loan 
until the repayment thereof. 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable 
for the acts of its officers, agents, managers, 
and employees when acting within the scope 
of their authority or employment. 

Sec. 12. The corporation and its officers 
and members of the board of directors as 
such, shall not contribute to or otherwise 
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support or assist any political party or candi- 
date for office. 

Sec. 13. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock nor to 
declare or pay any dividends. 

Sec, 14. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account. 
It shall also keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its members and board of directors, and 
executive board and committees authorized 
by the board of directors. The corporation 
shall keep at its principal office a record of 
the names and addresses of its members en- 
titled to vote. All books and records of the 
corporation. may be inspected by any mem- 
ber, or his agent or attorney, for any proper 
purpose, at any reasonable time. 

Sec. 15. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation and in compliance 
with this Act, the bylaws of the corporation, 
and all other Federal and State laws and laws 
of the District of Columbia applicable 
thereto. 

Sec. 16, The corporation shall have the soie 
and exclusive right to use and allow or re- 
fuse to others the use of the name “Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs”, and to 
have and to use such distinctive insignia, 
emblems, seals, and badgés, descriptive or 
designating marks, and words or phrases, as 
may be required to carry out the purposes of 
the corporation, No powers or privileges 
hereby granted shall, however, interfere or 
conflict with established or vested rights. 

Sec. 17. The first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for audit of ac- 
counts of private corporations established 
under Federal law", approved August 30, 
1964 (78 Stat. 635; 36 U.S.C. 1101), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(49) National Federation of Music Clubs”. 

Sec, 18. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved to 
the Congress. 

FEDERAL CHARTER BILL FOR NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS 


Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, I introduce to- 
day a bill to provide a national charter for 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. In 
both the 9ist and 92d Congresses, I in- 
troduced similar legislation for the chart- 
ering of this meritorious organization. On 
November 12, 1971, a public hearing was held 
for the consideration of this and other 
charter bills. Unfortunately, no action was 
taken on the bill by the Subcommittee on 
Federal Charters, Holidays, and Celebrations 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. Since 
that time the National Federation of Music 
Clubs has continued its educational and 
altruistic promotion of music in our coun- 
try and plans to celebrate its 75th anni- 
versary at its national convention in April 
of this year. 

It has provided leadership in making the 
fine arts an important part of our national 
life. Actually, the infiuence of the na- 
tional federation is international in scope 
because it is the world’s largest philan- 
thropic music organization. 

I believe that. the passage of a bill to give 
a Federal charter to the National Federation 
of Music Clubs would be a most helpful 
contribution to the advancement of music 
in our country. It would mean governmental 
recognition for the work of the national 
federation, and thereby add to its prestige 
and strengthen the place of music in our na- 
tional life. A Federal charter for this fine 
organization will not mean any Federal con- 
trol over its activities. It will not result 
in any Government subsidy for the orga- 
nization’s work. Passage of this bill will sim- 
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ply give recognition to this outstanding 
music group, just as the National Music 
Council, the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, and the American Nations! Theater 
and Academy have been honored by Con- 
gress, 

It is my earnest hope that this Congress 
will haye the opportunity to act favorably 
on this bill in the very near future. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 1830. A bill to prohibit the use of 
leg-hold and steel+jaw traps on animals 
in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

WILDLIFE PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, more 
animals are trapped in the United States 
than in any other country in the world. 
Every year in this country, some 10 mil- 
lion animals are trapped for their fur. 
And this figure represents only about 
one-third of the animals killed or muti- 
lated in traps. The other two-thirds, 
which have no commercial value, often 
die in the traps, or are killed and @is- 
carded. This is hardly a record of which 
we can be proud. 

Most of these animals are captured 
in a deceptively simple instrument of 
torture—the common steel-law, leg-hold 
trap: 

The world famous trapper, Frank 
Conibear, has written extensively about 
his experiences along the traplines in 
Canada. On a typical day, he would find 
mink, fox, lynx, and marten, all highly 
prized for their fur. Some of the animals 
in the traps would be dead from exhaus- 
tion or frozen in the bitter Canadian 
winter. Often, they wotild leaye traces 
of their long and futile struggle for free- 
dom. Surrounding shrubbery would be 
marred by teeth and claw marks. Some 
animals would still be alive in the traps, 
waiting in terror for the approach of 
their captors. Sometimes, Mr.. Conibear 
would find only the claws, a foot or a leg 
of an animal chewed off in desperation 
and left as a grisly reminder of the ani- 
mals plight. 

The spring pole set used to prevent the 
victim from escaping or being attacked 
by predators, is probably the most pain- 
ful of all leg-hold traps. As Mr. Conibear 
describes it: 

This is a supple tree, bent over, and the 
top, to which a trap has been fastened, 
hooked down so that when an animal is 
caught, its struggles release the tree which 
draws the trap and the animal up into the 
air. The animal dangles, struggling, in the 
alr, the whole of its weight hanging from 
one foot. There is probably no greater agony 
than this. Its sufferings are quite beyond 
power to describe. 


After 32 years of trapping, Conibear 
stopped and wrote his “Testimony of a 
Trapper,” in which he declared: 

It is probable that no instrument was ever 
invented that caused as much suffering as 
the common steel trap. Its continued use is 
the greatest blot on civilization today... 
I think the annual sufferings of trapped 
snimals in North America alone are greater 
than those caused by any war to mankind tn 
Europe over an equal period of time. 


This was written in 1946. In 1975, these 
cruel traps continue to be used without 
restriction in all but three States. My 
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own State of New Jersey prohibited their 
use in urban counties in 1971. Twelve 
foreign nations: including most Western 
European nations prohibit leg-hold traps, 
and several others restrict their use. I be- 
lieve it is time the United States acted 
to eliminate these devices, not only be- 
cause they are inhumane but because 
we need to preserve our rapidly diminish- 
ing wildlife populations. 

I was pleased to sponsor the Endan- 
gered Species’ Conservation Act which 
became public law in the 93d Congress. 
This legislation represented a giant step 
in the protection of wildlife threatened 
with extinction. Unfortunately, however, 
as the market for furs of endangered 
animals has been forceably curtailed, the 
demand for other furs has soared. And 
inhumane traps are the primary instru- 
ments for supplying the new market for 
“fun furs.” 

An equally serious danger posed by 
these cruel devices is that they do not 
distinguish between the wild animals for 
which they were intended and any other 
unsuspecting victim. A steel trap could 
snare someone’s pet dog or cat, or even a 
child, as easily as it could a fox or a 
mink, 

For all of these reasons, Mr. President, 
I am introducing a bill which would vir- 
tually prohibit the use of leg-hold and 
steel-jaw traps. In the last Congress, I 
introduced a bill to prohibit the move- 
ment in commerce of any fur or by- 
products of animals trapped in a State 
or country where such traps are not pro- 
hibited. The bill I am introducing today 
would strengthen that measure, It would 
also forbid the movement in interstate or 
foreign commerce of the traps them- 
selves. A maximum fine of $2,000 would 
be levied against first offenders. Subse- 
quent offenses would be punished by a 
fine of up to $5,000 and imprisonment of 
up to 3 years. 

Banning the use of cruel trapping de- 
vices is one way in which we can alleviate 
the suffering of animals. Beyond that, I 
am convinced that society as a whole will 
benefit if these devices are eliminated. 
Someone once said: 

If modern civilized man had to kill the 
animals he eats, the number of vegetarians 
would rise astronomically. 


In the same way, if we were to witness 
the death of an animal in a steel trap, I 
would guess we would quickly lose our 
taste for fur coats. From his extensive 
studies of trapping, Cleveland Amory 
concluded that: 

Until the leg-hold trap is outlawed, any 
woman who wears a wild fur has onher back 
at least 150 hours of torture. 


There is no room in our civilization 
for the torture of living things. The hu- 
mane instincts in all of us must prevail 
over the motives of fashion and profit 
which allow inhumane trapping to con- 
tinue. It is my hope that the 94th Con- 
gress will act decisively in bringing an 
end to the use of steel jaw and leg-hold 
traps in this Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 1830 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress‘assembdled, 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Secrion 1. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the public policy of the United States to 
discourage the needless maiming and suf- 
fering inflicted upon wild animals by the use 
of leg-hold and steel jaw traps; and 

(b) In furtherance of this general policy, 
it shall also be the public policy of the 
United States to prohibit, among other 
things, the manufacture, sale, interstate 
shipment, and use of leg-hold and. steel jaw 
traps in the United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) No fur, leather, or other by- 
products, whether raw or Im finished ‘form, 
shall be shipped into interstate or foreign 
commerce if such fur, leather, or other by- 
products come from animals trapped in any 
State or foreign country which has not 
banned the manufacture, sale, ahd use of 
leg-hold and steel jaw traps. 

ib) The Secretary of State-shall ban all 
imports of fur, leather, or other by-products 
from animals from any and all foreign coun- 
tries which have not banned the manu- 
facture, sale, and use of such leg-hold and 
steel jaw traps, 

CURRENT LIST 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of State shall com- 
pile, publish, and keep current a list of 
foreign countries which have not banned 
the manufacture, sale, and tise of leg-hold 
and steel Jaw traps. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 4. Anyone shipping. or recelying fur, 
leather, or other by-products in contraven- 
tion of Section 2 of this Act shall, for the 
first offense, be fined not more than $2,000; 
for the second or subsequent offenses, he 
Shall be fined not more than $5,000 and im- 
prisoned for not more than three years. 

SHIPMENT OF TRAPS 


Sec. 5. Whoever delivers, carries, transports, 
or ships, by any means whatever, in inter- 
State or foreign commerce, any leg-hold, or 
steel Jaw trap or whoever receives, acquires, 
or purchases, knowingly, any such trap so de- 
livered, carried, transported or shipped, shall, 
for the first offense, be fined not more than 
$2,000; for the second or subsequent offenses, 
he shall be fined not more than $5,000 and 
imprisoned for not more than three years. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “State” includes each of the several 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States; and 

(2) “interstate or foreign commerce” 
shall have the same meaning as that pro- 
vided by Section 10 of Title 18, United States 
Code. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be- 


come effective one year after the date of its 
enactment. 


By Mr. PACKWOOD (for him- 
self, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. 
STEVENS) : 

S. 1831. A bill—the Presidential Re- 
gional Primaries Act. Referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL REGIONAL PRIMARIES ACT 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, Iam 
today reintroducing legislation to’reform 
our Presidential primary system. My 
proposal would establish five regional 
Presidential preference primaries. It 
would replace the present mishmash of 
primaries which force candidates to hop- 
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scotch across the country from March 
until midsummer. 

The problems with our present system 
are glaringly obvious. 

Presidential primaries haye become 
brutal, free-for-all endurance contests. 
Rather than testing qualities of states- 
manship, they only determine which 
candidates have the stamina to go the 
distance. 

The way we select our Presidential 
candidates now can be likened to a 
Barnum & Bailey traveling sideshow 
that is in New Hampshire one week, 
Florida the next, and does not end until 
the curtain has come down a total of 30 
times. These Presidential extravaganzas 
leave the candidates tired and broke, and 
the public bored or bewildered, and far 
too often—disgusted. 

We have reached the point in the ey- 
olution of Presidential primaries where 
the present system is worse than chaotic. 
State election laws are dizzying in their 
disparity. There is a lack of logic, co- 
herence, and uniformity in our current 
practice. 

Mr. President, while the need for re- 
form is clear, there is a good deal of dis- 
pute as to where we should go from here. 
Two excellent articles, one by Jules 
Whitcover and the other by Arlen J. 
Large outline the alternatives. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rsc- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1975] 
Revisinc Our POLITICAL PRIMARY SYSTEM 
(By Jules Witcover) 

One of the most disturbing statements by 
a politician in 1974 came not from anyone 
involved in the Watergate affair, but rather 
from Sen. Walter F. Mondale on the occasion 
of his withdrawal from 1976 Democratic 
presidential contention. 

“I don't think anyone should be President 
who is not willing to go through fire,” said 
the senior senator from Minnesota as he de- 
clared his unwillingness to face the ordeal 
imposed upon those who seek the presidency 
through major-party nomination. That or- 
deal will begin again in earnest a year from 
now with the New Hampshire presidential 
primary, the first of at least 27 trial heats 
in which candidates will compete for con- 
vention delegates and public credibility. 

Mondale’s decision raised an obvious ques- 
tion: If the primary system is so brutal that 
it discourages men of Mondale’s stature from 
seeking the presidency, isn’t it time the sys- 
tem were changed? The question still de- 
mands an answer and some action. 

That action can come from the new 94th 
Congress, which brings to Washington a 
large number of reform-minded members, It 
is probably too late to do much abont the 
1976 primary schedule. But it is not too late 
for Congress to begin to give serious con- 
sideration to alternate ways of selecting 
presidential nominees. 

There is ample evidence that the pri- 
mary system needs reform. The only guar- 
anteed result of next year's ordeal is that 
by mid-1976 the survivors of the primaries 
will go into their parties’ conventions ap- 
proaching a state of physical and mental ex- 
haustion. For those who win thelr party’s 
nominations, the arduous presidential cam- 
paign of the jet age will still lie ahead. 

Oddly, while deploring the ordeal, Amert- 
cans have generally agreed with Mondale 
that the individual who wins ought to be 
willing “to go through fire.” Richard Nixon 
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was such a candidate, and his extravagant 
desire to be President—only later seen as a 
fatal flaw—was regarded by many as a major 
recommendation for his election. 

The political experience of recent years, 
however, demonstrates the need for bringing 
at least a modicum of sense and manage- 
ability to the presidential primary system. 
Although they are far from the final an- 
swer, there have been two bills and a joint 
resolution languishing in Congress that offer 
& worthy starting point for discussion of re- 
form. 

Sen. Henry Bellmon (R-Okla.) has pro- 
posed a national primary, with a runoff be- 
tween the first two vote-getters in the event 
no candidate receives a majority. Sen. Bob 
Packwood (R-Ore.) has suggested a series of 
five regional primaries, one a month from 
March through July, with delegates chosen 
in each state apportioned to candidates ac- 
cording to their share of the state vote. 

Rep. Morris K., Udall (D-Ariz.), himself a 
presidential aspirant, has proposed the 
establishment of three primary dates on 
which state primaries would be clustered, not 
regionally but to provide a cross-section test 
of the national sentiment. A party would 
have to have received 10 per cent of the na- 
tional vote in the previous presidential elec- 
tion to place a candidate on the ballot, A 
candidate who won a majority of the vote 
in any state would get all of the state's dele- 
gates on the first convention ballot. If no 
candidate won a majority, the delegates 
would be apportioned for the first ballot 
among those with 10 per cent or more of the 
vote. 

Both the Packwood and Udall plans call 
for creation of a special committee or com- 
mission to determine who shall be placed on 
the ballot, and both have provisons for 
unwilling candidates to withdraw and for 
additional starters to be named if they can 
demonstrate sufficient support by petition. 

The Bellmon pian for a national primary 
has the virtue of being simple and straight- 
forward, but it has some obvious drav’backs. 
It amounts, Udall notes, to “one roll of the 
dice," and would require candidates to con- 
duct a national campaign. Those with little 
public recognition nationally or little money 
to develop it would be severely handicapped. 

The series of regional primaries proposed 
by Packwood would enable the candidates 
to concentrate their compaigning in one 
geographic area at a time, thus saving time 
and energy. But this approach could convey 
to the public false impressions of strength 
and weakness. Candidates might fare well 
in their home regions and poorly elsewhere. 

The clustered cross-section of state pri- 
maries proposed by Udall would give the 
public a more meaningful picture on each 
of the three election nights concerning the 
candidates’ real strength. Thus, by example, 
on the first primary date in April voters 
might go to the polls in New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Washington State, Tennessee 
and Michigan. A candidate who fared well 
in that mix could claim real national 
strength. New Hampshire would no longer 
be the incubator of one man’s hopes and the 
graveyard of another's, as so often in the 
past. 

The drawback in the Udall plan is that 
candidates probably would have to campaign 
just as frenetically to reach the electorate 
in each of the states where the primary was 
being held, paying the same high price in 
time, money and effort they have to expend 
under the current system. 

None of these proposals, obviously, is a 
cure for what ails the presidential selection 
process. But they do offer the bases from 
which a solutioin to the existing madness can 
be sought in Congress. In the meantime, the 
tiny state of New Hampshire remains the 
first battleground of 1976; In 1972, this was 
the state where a mere 89,000 Democratic 
voters started Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D- 
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Me.) on his slide by giving their New England 
neighbor only 46.4 per cent of their vote. 

Barring any change, New Hampshire will 
again have influence far beyond its im- 
portance as a test of national preferences. So 
the trek to Concord and Manchester and 
Nashua and Keene that already has begun 
will go on throughout this new year, whether 
we the people and they the candidates like 
it or not. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 1; 1975] 
SETTING Up THE HURDLES For 1976 
(By Arlen J. Large) 

WASHINGTON.—When Dwight Eisenhower 
ran for President in 1952 there were party 
nominating primaries in 17 states. Twenty 
years later contestants for the Democratic 
nomination had to thread their way through 
24 state primaries, Next year the number will 
grow to 28 and perhaps more. 

For the first time, presidential primaries 
of one sort or another will be held in more 
than half the states. Moreover, there’s a good 
chance the nomination may be contested in 
both parties. 

So, even though the presidential primary 
season is & year away, the grumbling can be 
predicted: The whole primary obstacle course 
is toc confusing, it lasts too long, it makes 
the candidates do silly things, it sours the 
voters on politics generally and thereby 
causes low turnouts. 

Pending in Congress are various plans to 
make the system more rational. Though dis- 
content isn’t at-its peak yet, maybe the time 
to act is now. 

It is, however, already too late. Candidates 
and voters are doomed to endure in 1976 the 
worst primary hazing yet, and nothing much 
can be done about it—at least on a national 
basis, The best that would-be reformers are 
hoping for is a more sensible set of primary 
rules for the presidential election -of 1980. 

“You have to give the states about three 
years’ lead time to change their laws,” says 
Rep. Morris Udall of Arizona, who has his 
own pian for rationalizing the primary sys- 
tem by 1980. Yet Mr. Udall, who himself 
faces the rigors of the Democratic presiden- 
tial primary trail next year, complains that 
the ups and downs of interest in the prob- 
lem always seem out of phase with a readi- 
ness to act. 

“A year from now everybody will say we've 
got to change this later,” he observes. “But 
when the primary season is over, the interest 
wanes. Later never comes.” 

The presidential nominating primary was 
first set up by Oregon in 1911 as the pro- 
gressive era's answer to rule by party bosses. 
The democratic idea of a party nominating 
its candidate by a vote of the rank-and-file 
membership spread slowly, however; most 
state parties continued to use conventions or 
the whims of bosses to pick delegates to the 
national nominating conventions every pres- 
idential year. 

The 1968 Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago set new rules for delegate selec- 
tion which several state parties decided could 
best, be met by a primary, and by 1972 the 
number of state presidential primaries had 
risen to 24, Since then primaries have been 
set up for next year by the legislatures of 
Kentucky, Nevada, Idaio; Montana and 
Georgia, and new primaries are being con- 
sidered in- Texas, Mississippi, Washington, 
Louisiana and Minnesota. 

NEW MEXICO’S STORY 

New Mexico, meanwhile, must be sub- 
tracted from the list. Both parties were un- 
happy with the 1972 primary outcome. It 
was, for one thing, held on the same day 
as the climatic, McGovern-vs.-Humphrey pri- 
mary in California, and nobody paid any at- 
tention to what happened in the precincts 
of Albuquerque. New, New Mexico’s estab- 
Ushiment Democrats are worried about an=- 
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other strong showing by Alabama Gov, 
George Wallace next year. Thus the legisla- 
ture has voted to revert to the old system of 
giving party conventions the main say in the 
nominating process. 

Pending in the North Carolina legislature 
is a similar proposal to do away with the 
presidential primary, again due in part to 
Wallace worries among Democratic regulars. 
Gov. Wallace’s impact on 1976 presidential 
politics is a separate subject; the point here 
is that politicians create or abolish primaries 
in an attempt to manipulate the presidential 
race itself. A citizen may or may not be pre- 
sented with a ballot-box choice according to 
the intrigues of the players. 

Specific political needs can also influence 
the kind of primary that voters are offered. 
The California legislature is expected to help 
the Democrats comply with the new na- 
tional party rule against the old system of 
awarding all the delegates to the primary 
candidate who places first statewide. But the 
legislature also may accommodate former 
Gov. Ronald Reagan’s wish to go to the GOP 
National Convention at the head of a full 
Slate of loyal delegates. This would mean 
keeping the old statewide winner-take-all 
system for the Republicans only; both par- 
ties would vote the same day, but under dif- 
ferent rules. 

Thus, for crass political reasons the pri- 
mary states have evolved their own individ- 
ualistic rules that amount to a national 
hodgepodge. And there are crass commercial 
motivations as well, such as New Hampshire's 
fixation on haying the earliest primary to 
attract free-spending outsiders and inordin- 
ate publicity for all that snow. 

In recent years there's been a more or less 
spontaneous trend toward reducing the state- 
by-state vagaries in one respect. You may be 
a true-blue booster of Senator Z for Presi- 
dent, but you're out of luck If you must vote 
in a state primary he chooses to forego for 
strategy reasons. So more legislatures have 
been adopting the Oregon approach of put- 
ting on the ballot everyone mentioned by the 
press as a presidential contender. Senator 
Z's fans thus will be able to vote for him In 
more states. 

But this free-for-all approach has Its draw- 
backs, and Florida’s freshman Democratic 
Sen, Richard Stone thinks the fad may re- 
cede. He was Florida’s secretary of state when 
the Oregon system was tried down there in 
1972, with a full field of 11 Democrats rang- 
ing from Gov. Wallace, who won, to former 
Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty, who finished 
last. “It was a perlod when there were a lot 
of unannounced but active candidates, and 
there was a widespread feeling that we should 
smoke them out,” recalls Sen. Stone. But 
the big field so confused and bored the vot- 
ers that “now we think we ought to cover 
them all back up,” he says. The Florida leg- 
islature, he believes, also will move back the 
primary date from March to May, “to let the 
race shape up more clearly before our people 
vote.” 

Next year’s primary hurdles looked so awful 
to Minnesota Sen. Walter Mondale that 
he decided not to be a Democratic contender. 
He, too, thinks a candidate should be able 
to pick which primaries to enter instead of 
being thrown on an Oregon-type ballot in- 
voluntarily, “That’s just Mickey Mouse,” he 
says. “It’s more designed to help the state’s 
tourist Industry than to nominate a Presi- 
dent.” 

Both Sens. Stone and Mondale favor the 
idea of a series of regional primaries that 
would cluster more conveniently the efforts 
of candidates and voters alike. (On their 
own, Idaho and Nevada have decided to hold 
primaries next year om the same day as 
Oregon and under Oregon's procedures; 
Washington state may join. The result wil! 
be a mational primary of sorts.) A much 
broader plan’ has been pushed by Oregon’s 
Republican Sen, Robert Packwood, who 
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would carve the nation Into five contiguous 
primary regions of roughly equal population. 
Democrrits and Republicans in the first re- 
gion, say the Northeast, would vote separately 
for their respective candidates on the second 
Tuesday in March. The Midwest would vote 
a month afterward, followed at monthly in- 
tervals by the other three regions. 
ADVANTAGES AND DRAWBACKS 


This would have the advantage of cutting 
down the number of primaries while retain- 
ing the present system’s virtue of forcing 
candidates through a test of political skill 
in both time and geography. Disgust with 
the current chaos often brings calls for a 
clean-cut national primary in which voters 
in both parties would pick their presidential 
nominees on the same day. But this would 
merely mean victory for the front-runners 
on the day the votes were cast, offering a 
single snapshot of the electorate’s mood that 
could change later on. A sequence of pri- 
maries, with no assurance that any one will 
be decisive, gives voters more time to judge 
the candidate’s performance in different set- 
tings. Sen, Packwood’s plan would package 
that sequence more rationally. 

But it, too, has drawbacks. The regional 
primary contestants would win pledged na- 
tional convention delegates exactly propor- 
tional to their popular vote. After the fifth re- 
gional primary, plain arithmetic would show 
whom the convention would nominate. The 
delegates would have little to do except write 
& platform and ratify the nominee’s vice 
presidential choice. State political parties 
would be precluded from sending uncom- 
mitted delegates to the national conventions 
for some unstructured political bargaining. 
The convention would no longer be a forum 
for party compromise. 

Rep. Udall’s plan seeks middle ground. 
The Arizonan would require no state to 
have a primary, and delegates picked at 
state conventions could still wheel and deal 
in Miami Beach. But those states holding 
primaries would haye to schedule them for 
one of three optional dates in April, May and 
June. The primary season would be short- 
ened, but would still offer a sequence of tests 
that could be exploited by a late-blooming 
candidate. A contender would have to run 
in all the states holding a primary on one 
of the three specified days, but he could skip 
the first cluster and get back on the ballots 
of the second. 

“Some will view this proposal as merely 
a partial reform,” said Rep. Udall when 
introducing his bill Iast month, “but I be- 
lieve it would be a reasonable, valuable step 
toward some order in our chaotic system of 
choosing presidential candidates.” 

No one expects Congress can act on any 
of these proposals in time to impose more 
order on next year’s primary profusion. (In- 
deed, some election experts think Congress 
may not have constitutional authority to 
act at all in regulating delegate selection by 
state political parties.) Meanwhile, some de- 
gree of rationalization may come from the 
new law governing primary campaign financ- 
ing by the candidates. Each will be limited 
to $10 million nationwide, with state sub- 
limits as low as $200,000 in New Hampshire. 
The rules will require contestants to budget 
more carefully and to be more selective in 
picking states for heavy campaigning. 

However, this is rationality as.seen from 
the viewpoint of the politicians, the produc- 
ers of the coming onslaught of primary in- 
coherence. To the consumers, the voters, the 
1976 primary season promises to make less 
sense than ever: 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, on 
the surface, a single national primary 
might appear to be the most attractive 
alternative. However, a national primary 
presents pitfalls which are overriding in 
their significance. The cost of campaign- 
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ing in a national primary would be enor- 
mous. An unknown candidate would be 
placed at a tremendous disadvantage. 
He could not contemplate participating 
unless he could raise enough money in 
advance to guarantee that his name 
would become a household word. Such a 
candidate would be rare indeed. 

A candidate could be in Los Angeles 
today, New York tomorrow, and Florida 
a day later. The Pendleton, Oregons, and 
the Keokuk, Iowas, would neyer see the 
candidate. 

In short, Mr. President, I believe a 
single national primary is inadequate. 
It would only build a bigger circus, with 
higher entrance fees. 

If you assume that our current pri- 
mary system needs reform, and that a 
national primary does not provide the 
answer, I believe the conclusion is in- 
escapable that a reform occupying some 
middle ground is necessary. My proposal 
for regional primaries succeeds in meet- 
ing that objective. 

A regional primary system would be 
an orderly way to cut down on the num- 
ber of primaries but would still force 
candidates through a test of political 
leadership in every section of the coun- 
try. As it is now, candidates are losing 
their credibility and the office is losing 
its dignity in the race across the coun- 
try. We must restore credibility to the 
candidates and order to the selection 
process before the “1976 American Presi- 
dential Primary Steeplechase” begins. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of my Dill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

My proposal establishes a system of five 
regional primaries throughout the Nation, 
Every State is included in one of the follow- 
ing five regions: 

(A) Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. 

(B) Ilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, and West Virginia, 

(C) Alabama, the Canal Zone, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and the Virgin Islands, 

(D) Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. 

(E) Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Guam; Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

The first regional primary would be held 
on the second Tuesday in March, with an- 
other primary to be held on the second 
Tuesday in each of the succeeding four 
months. 

The Federal Elections Commission would 
be directed to meet 70 days prior to the March 
primary and determine by lot the region in 
which the first primary would be held. This 
process would be repeated for each of the re- 
maining regions. In this way, the order of 
the primaries would not be known in ad- 
vance. 

Under the current system, some candi- 
dates begin their campaigns for nomination 
almost two years prior to the presidential 
election. They are able to do this because 
certain States have set primary dates and 
all of the candidate’s money, energy, and tal- 
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ent are focused on those particular States, 
A national primary would not change this. 
The date would still be known and candi- 
dates could still begin their campaigns far 
in advance. 

Under my proposal, however, candidates 
would not know where the first regional 
primary would be held until 70 days prior 
to it. All candidates would be forced to 
shepherd their limited financial resources 
until they knew which regional primary 
would be first. 

Practical politics would dictate that a 
candidate spend most of his available time 
in the region holding the next primary. In 
a national primary, by contrast, a candidate 
would be in Los Angeles today, New York 
tomorrow, and Florida a day later. The Boise, 
Idahos and the Keokuk, Iowas would never 
see the candidate. This whirl-wind ap- 
proach would fatigue the candidates, sour 
the voters, and badly erode confidence in 
government. 

In order to qualify for the ballot under 
my plan, a presidential aspirant must be 
“generally recognized in national media 
throughout the United States” as a candi- 
date. Whether a candidate were so “recog- 
nized” would be determined by a majority 
of the commission. If he were not so “recog- 
nized,” his name could still be added if he 
either (1) filed a petition signed by one per 
cent of the registered voters of the region 
or (2) paid a filing fee of $10,000 which 
would be refunded if he received five per 
cent of the vote in the region. A candidate 
could have his name remoyed from the bal- 
lot if he stated unequivocally in writing 
that he was not and did not intend to be- 
come a candidate for president. 

A further weakness of the present pri- 
mary system is the hit and mies method of 
selecting delegates to national conventions. 
About one-third of the States select dele- 
gates by direct election sometime between 
March and July. 

In the remainder of the States, delegates 
are selected through Internal party processes. 
There is no guarantee that delegates will 
represent the proportional strength of the 
various candidates in each State. An un- 
justifiable amount of time, talent, money 
and energy is spent by presidential aspirants 
in electing delegates, rather than discussing 
the issues. Organizers are sent to primary 
States months in advance. Delegates are in- 
terviewed and selected. Slates are formed. 
A principal campaign organizer for one of 
this year’s major democratic aspirants has 
sald, “the name of the game is delegates.” 
The name of the game should be issues and 
Philosophy. And all of this hocus-pocus dele- 
gate selection process is usually removed 
from and misunderstood by the people. 

My proposal would change that Delegates 
would not be elected to the national con- 
vention. Instead, any presidential candidate 
who received five per cent of the votes cast in 
& regional primary would be able to appoint 
delegates to the national convention accord- 
ing to the percentage of the vote which he 
received in each State. If a candidate re- 
ceived 40 per cent of the vote in a particular 
State, he would appoint 40 per cent of the 
State’s delegates to the national conven- 
tion. This would enable the candidate to 
concentrate on issues during the campaign 
and would insure that the delegates repre- 
sented the candidate’s proportional strength 
in that State, and were dedicated to the 
candidate’s ideals and philosophies. The 
delegates would be required by law to sup- 
port their candidate at the national conven- 
tion until: 

1. The candidate releases them; or 

2. The candidate receives less than 20 per- 
cent of the vote; or 

8. Two ballots have been taken. 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, three 
Northwestern States—Oregon, Idaho, 
and Nevada—have agreed to conduct a 
joint regional primary on May 25, 1976. 
Oregon, which has led the Nation in en- 
vironmental legislation, bottle bills, and 
gasoline conservation plans, is once 
again in the forefront. This Nation can 
benefit greatly from Oregon’s wisdom, 
and I urge the Senate to act affirmatively 
by enacting a system of regional pri- 
maries nationwide. 

Mr. President, I know the argument 
that will be made. “We are too close to 
the primaries. We cannot fool with the 
system now.” Reform of our Presidential 
primary system is a perfect example of 
the age-old adage that you cannot fix 
a hole in the roof when it is raining, but 
no one seems to care when the Sun is 
shining. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
act quickly and favorably on my pro- 
posal. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1831 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Presidential Re- 
gional Primaries Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the proliferation of elections held by 
States for the expression of a preference for 
the nomination of individuals for election 
to the office of President subjects candidates 
for nomination for election to such office to 
physical exhaustion, danger, and inordinate 
expense; 

(2) there is no uniformity among State 
laws with respect to the effect of such elec- 
tions on delegate to the nominating con- 
ventions held by political parties; 

(3) the confusion caused by this lack of 
uniformity in State laws gives rise to cyn- 
icism, frustration, and distrust of the nom- 
ination process; 

(4) the national nominating conventions 
held by political parties constitute an in- 
tegral part of the process by which the 
President is chosen by the people of the 
United States; and 

(5) in order to protect the integrity of the 
presidential election process and provide for 
the general welfare of the Nation, tt is nec- 
essary to regulate the part of the process 
relating to the nomination of candidates for 
election to the office of President. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL PRIMARIES 

Sec. 3. (a) No State shall conduct an etec- 
tion for expression of a preference for the 
nomination of individuals for election to the 
Office of President except in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Five regional primaries shall be held 
during each presidential election year. The 
first regional primary shall be held on the 
second Tuesday of March, and an additional 
regional primary shall be held on the second 
Tuesday of each of the 4 succeeding months, 
Seventy days before the date of the first re- 
gional primary, the Commission shall de- 
termine by lot the region in which that pri- 
mary is to be held. The Commission then 
shall determine by separate lot, conducted 
70 days before the date of each subsequent 
regional primary except the last, the region 
in which each subsequent regional primary 
is to be held. 
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{c)(1) At each such regional primary, 
there shall appear on the ballot, together 
with the name of the political party with 
which he is affiliated, the name of each in- 
dividual who is generally recognized in na- 
tional news media throughout the United 
States as a candidate for nomination by a 
national political party for election to such 
office, as determined by a majority of the 
members of the Commission. 

(2) An individual whose name is not 
placed on a regional primary ballot by the 
Commission under paragraph (1) may have 
his name and the name of the political party 
with which he is affiliated appear on the bal- 
lot, if he is eligible for election to the office 
of President, by notifying the Commission 
in writing that he is a candidate for nomi- 
nation by a political party (specifying which 
political party) for election to the office of 
President, and— 

(A) presenting the Commission with a pe- 
tition supporting his candidacy for such 
nomination, signed by 1 percent of the reg- 
istered voters in the region in which he 
wishes to appear on the primary ballot (not 
more than 25 percent of the signatures nec- 
essary shall come from any State within that 
region); or 

(B) paying a filing fee of $10,000 which 
shall be refunded if he receives 5 percent or 
more of the total number of votes cast by 
members of his political party in the regional 
primary. The notification and presentation 
or payment shall be made to the Commission 
by such date before the primary as the Com- 
mission may prescribe, but not earlier than 
45 days or later than 35 days prior to the 
date on which the primary is to be held in 
that region. 

(3) The Commission shall announce— 

(A) & tentative list of individuals for whom 
votes may be cast at a regional primary 70 
days before the date of that primary; and 

(B) a final list of individuals for whom 
votes may be cast at a regional primary 30 
days before the date of that primary. 

{d) The Commission shall not include on 
the ballot of any regional primary the name 
of any individual who executes and files with 
the Commission the following affidavit, exe- 
cuted under oath: 

I, , being duly first sworn, do depose 
and say that Iam not, and do not intend to 
become, a candidate for nomination for elec- 
tion, or for election, to the office of President 
of the United States. 


My commission éxpires 

íe) Subject to such guidelines as the Com- 
mission may promulgate, the regional pri- 
mary shall be conducted in each State by 
officials of that State charged with conduct- 
ing elections, Voters in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature. Each yoter shall be eligible to vote 
only for a candidate for nomination by the 
party of that voter's registered affiliation. 
If the law of any State makes no provision 
for the registration of voters by party affilia- 
tion, voters in that State shall register their 
party affiliation in accordance with proce- 
dures promulgated by the Commission. 

(f) The chief executive officer of each State 
shall certify the results of the regional pri- 
mary held in his State to the Commission 
within a period of time after such date, not 
exceeding 15 days, prescribed by the Com- 
mission, 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Sec. 4. (a) A candidate who receives 5 
percent or more of the votes cast by members 
of his political party in a regional primary 
shall appoint delegates from States within 
the region within which the primary was held 
to the national nominating convention held 
by the political party whose nomination he 
seeks, 

(b) The number of delegates which a can- 
didate shall appoint in any State within that 
region is a number which is a percentage 
of the total number of delegates from that 
State to his party’s national nominating 
convention equal to the percentage of the 
votes cast by members of his party in that 
State received by him in the primary. 

(c) If a candidate receives less than 5 per- 
cent of the yotes cast by members of his 
political party in a regional primary, he 
may not appoint a delegate from any State 
within that region. The percentage of the 
votes cast for such a candidate by members 
of his political party in any State within 
that region shall be (1) apportioned among 
the other candidates of the same political 
party who received votes in that State on the 
basis of the number of votes received by each 
of such other candidates and (2) added to 
the percentage of the votes received by each 
of such other candidates in that State for 
the purpose of determining the number of 
delegates they may each appoint under sub- 
section (b). 

(å) If a candidate fails or refuses to ap- 
poirit delegates to which he is entitled in any 
State within a reasonable time, as prescribed 
by the Commission, the Commission shall 
appoint delegates pledged to support such 
candidate at the national nominating con- 
vention held by his party. Such delegates 
shall be bound to support such candidate at 
the convention to the same extent as if they 
had been appointed by that candidate. 


CONVENTION BALLOTING 


Sec. 5. (a) A delegate to a convention held 
by a political party for the nomination of 
a candidate for election to the office of Presi- 
dent shall yote for the nomination of the 
candidate who appointed him or for whom 
he was appointed until— 

(1) 2 ballots have been taken; or 

(2) such candidate receives less than 20 
percent of the vote on a ballot; or 

(3) such candidate releases him. 

(b) If an individual receives a majority of 
the votes cast on a ballot, he shall be the 
nominee of that party for election to the of- 
fice of President. A subsequent ballot may be 
taken to reflect the support of the entire con- 
vention for such candidate, but the result of 
the subsequent ballot shall not, in such case, 
result in the nomination of a different Mm- 
dividual for election to such office. 

(c) The individual who will be the candi- 
date for a political party for election to the 
office of Vice President shall be selected by 
the convention held by that party in accord- 
ance with such procedures as it may adopt. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF STATES FOR COSTS 
OF PRIMARY 


Sec. 6. Upon application therefor, the Com- 
mission shall reimburse each State for the 
costs it incurs In conducting a regional pri- 
mary held in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. Such applications shall be sub- 
mitted at such times and in such form, and 
shall contain such information, as the Com- 
mission shall require. 


DUTIES OF THE PEDERAL ELECTIONS COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall meet 
prior to each regional primary and at such 
other times as it deems necessary, and 
shall— 

(1) publish tentative and final lists of the 
individuals for whom votes may be cast in 
each regional primary ballot and furnish a 
certified final list of such individuals to 
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the appropriate Officials of each State 30 days 
before a regional primary is to be held in 
that State; 

(2) determine the sufficiency of any peti- 
tion presented to the Commission under sec- 
tion 3(c); 

(3) prescribe the date, after the date of 
a regional primary, on which the chief execu- 
tive officer of each State shall certify the 
results of the regional primary held in his 
State to the Commission; 

(4) promulgate guidelines and procedures 
to be followed by the States in conducting 
regional primaries; 

(5) review applications for reimbursement 
submitted under section 6, prescribe the time 
of submission, form, and information con- 
tent of such applications, and determine and 
pay the amount to be reimbursed to each 
State under such section; 

(6) consult and cooperate with State of- 
cials in order to assist them in conducting 
regional primaries; 

(7) determine by lot in accordance with 
section 3(b) the order in which the regional 
primaries are to be held; 

(8) receive and hold any filing fee paid 
under section 3(c) (2) (b) and— 

(A) refund that fee to the candidate who 
paid it if he receives a number of votes in 
the regional primary with respect to which 
he paid it equal to 5 percent or more of the 
total number of votes cast by members of 
his political party in that primary; or 

(B) pay the fee into the general fund of 
the Treasury if it is not refundable under 
clause (A) of this paragraph; 

(9) appoint delegates when necessary un- 
der Section 5(d); and 

(10) take such other actions as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(6) The Commission shall report to the 
Congress and the President not later than 
180 days prior to the date of the first re- 
gional primary to be held under this Act on 
the steps it has taken to Implement the pro- 
visions of this Act, together with recommen- 
dations for additional legislation, if any, 
which may be necessary in order to carry out 
the regional primary system established un- 
der this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 8. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Commission” means the Federal Elec- 
tions Commission, 

(2) “region” means any of the following 
five regions: 

(A) Region 1 comprises Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. 

(B) Region 2 comprises Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

(C) Region 3 comprises the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Canal Zone. 

(D) Region 4 comprises North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Louisiana. 

(E) Region 5 comprises Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, California, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Hawaii, and Guam. 

(3) “regional primary” means an election 
held in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act for the expression of a preference for the 
nomination of individuals for election to the 
office of President; 

(4) “national political party” means a 
political party whose presidential electors 
received in excess of 35 percent of the total 
number of votes cast for all presidential elec- 
tors In the most recently held presidential 
election; 

(5) “candidate” means an individual who 
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is a candidate for nomination by a politi- 
cal party as its candidate for election to the 
office of President; 

(6) “national nominating convention" 
means a convention held by a political party 
for the nomination of candidates for elec- 
tion as President and Vice President; and 

(7) “State” means the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, the Canal Zone, and 
each of the United States. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. BROCK: 

S. 1832. A bill to amend the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 with 
respect to. amounts appropriated which 
are not paid to State and local govern- 
ments before the end of the appropria- 
tion period. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

CATEGORICAL GRANTS VERSUS REVENUE SHARIN 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, a recent 
Washington Post article claimed that 
there were billions of dollars of un- 
claimed grant money for State and local 
governments. Further investigation 
proved that although there were some 
millions unclaimed, the real problem was 
that the grant money was tied up in ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

At a time when State and local gov- 
ernments need funds so desperately, 1 
find this amazing. It is just one more ex- 
ample of why revenue sharing is a better 
procedure for many programs than cate- 
gorical grants. And, because of this, I 
am today introducing a bill that would 
take this unclaimed money and give it 
to the Office of Revenue Sharing for dis- 
tribution under their formula. 

It is most appropriate that I intro- 
duce this today since the Revenue Shar- 
ing Subcommittee is starting another 
round of hearings on revenue sharing. To 
better explain my position, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my opening state- 
ment before the subcommittee be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BILL Brock 
ON OPERATING EXPERIENCES UNDER- THE 
STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL ASSISTANCE ACT 
OP 1972 BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
REVENUE SHARING 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend 

you for holding this second set of hearings 
on General Revenue Sharing in 1975. I hope 
that scheduling all these hearings portents 
well for the passage of Revenue Sharing 
during the first session of Congress, 

Let me also commend you on the focus 
of this hearing and the specific questions 
that you have presented to each witness. Let 
me particularly commend the Finance Com- 
mittee staff-on drafting question number 
three, “How would you compare your ex- 
perience with general revenue sharing to 
other major Federal aid programs in which 
you participate?” 

Unless I am wrong, I believe that the 
witnesses will testify that G.R.S. funds are 
better because they quickly and regularly 
get funds to the State and Local Govern- 
ments as compared to categorical type grants. 


And they allow for local decisions on local 
priorities, not the priority of some Wash- 


ington bureaucrat. To better illustrate the 
problems of categorical grants, I would like 
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to draw attention to a recent Washington 
Post article that stated there are “Several 
billion dollars in federal grants—for pro- 
grams ranging from drug control to fiood 
prevention—have yet to be claimed by local 
governments.” 

Further investigation revealed that there 
were not billions of dollars unclaimed, rather 
millions of dollars tied up in administrative 
procedures. At a time when our State and 
Local governments are in desperate straits, 
I find this bureaucratic procedure alarming. 
And, although there are not “billions” of 
dollars unclaimed, there are still “millions” 
unclaimed. 

Because of this, and because our State 
and Local Governments do so desperately 
need. funds, I am today submitting a bill 
that would take all those unclaimed funds 
and switch them to the Office of Revenue 
Sharing and then let ORS swiftly distribute 
them under this formula. 

Also, to address the administrative prob- 
lems and depending upon how our witnesses 
answer question number three, I intend to 
reintroduce some of the old special revenue 
sharing bilis that would allow the State and 
Local governments more freedom. They 
should especially have more freedom and less 
paperwork on old categorical type programs 
that should have been moved in the special 
revenue sharing type programs. 

Mr. Chairman, let me again commend you 
on calling these hearings and I await the 
answers to question number three—although 
I believe I can safely predict their answers. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 1832 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
105(c) of the State and Local Fiscal Assist- 
ance Act of 1972 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) CARRYOVER OF UNUSED Fonps.— 

“(1) ENTITLEMENT PeRIopsS.—Any amount 
appropriated under subsection (b) for any 
period which is an entitlement perlod, and 
which is not paid to a State or a unit of local 
government for that entitlement period, shall 
remain in the Trust Fund and shall be added 
to the amount appropriated for the entitle- 
ment period which immediately succeeds the 
period for which such amount was appro- 
priated. For purposes of this paragraph, 
amounts repaid under section 104(b) shall 
be considered as not paid to the State or unit 
of local government making the repayment. 

“(2) Amounts appropriated under other 
Federal programs.—Any amount appropri- 
ated for a fiscal year under any law of the 
United States for the purpose of making 
payments to State or local governments 
which at the end of such fiscal year has not 
been transferred or obligated to such gov- 
ernments by the Federal agency conducting 
the program under which such payments 
are made shall be transferred to the Trust 
Fund and added to the amount appropriated 
for the entitiement period which immedi- 
ately succeeds the fiscal year for which such 
amount was appropriated. This paragraph 
does not apply to any amounts appropriated 
to remain available until expended. 

“(3) LAST ENTITLEMENT PERIOD.—Any 
amounts appropriated to the Trust Fund 
under subsection (b), or transferred to it 
under paragraph (2), remaining in the Trust 
Fund on the day after the close of the last 
entitlement period for which appropriations 
are made under subsection (b) shall be 
transferred to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury and covered into such fund as miscel- 
laneous receipts.”. 

(b) (1) Section 104 of such Act is amended 
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by striking out subsection (d) and by re- 
designating subsection (e) as (d). 

(2) Section 107(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (7). 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
apply to fiscal years and entitlement periods 
(as defined in section 141(b) of the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972) 
ending after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Bucktey, Mr. WILLIAMS, and 
Mr. PHILIP A. HART) : 

S. 1833. A bill to authorize emergency 
loan guarantees te units of government, 
Referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

EMERGENCY LOAN GUARANTEES TO UNITS OF 
GOVERN MENT 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in. con- 
formity with similar action by a large 
part of the New York delegation in the 
House of Representatives, my colleague 
from New York (Mr. Bucktgey), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
PHILIP A. Hart), and I are now intro- 
ducing a bill to provide loan guarantees 
to cities which are in a cash-fiow crisis 
because of the present recession. 

Under the bill, cities of 100,000 or more 
which find themselves unable to obtain 
any credit on reasonable terms can is- 
sue notes with the guarantee under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Secretary, for exam- 
ple, must be satisfied that money is not 
available elsewhere on reasonable terms. 
He must also obtain from the city being 
benefited a financial plan, outlining the 
course the city will take to reduce its de- 
pendence upon the guarantee. 

The bill sets up a Loan Guarantee 
Policy Board, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Chair- 
man as members, and with a chairman 
appointed by the President. The Board 
would set general policies for loan guar- 
antee applications, and the Treasury 
Secretary would act on individual re- 
quests for guarantees. 

Mr. President, the problems of New 
York City are all too well known. New 
York must find $1.5 billion before the end 
of June or else face the catastrophe of 
payless paydays and a shutdown of es- 
sential services, or both. Obviously, my 
hope is that this bill will also help New 
York out of its monumental problem. 
But while New York’s problems are said 
to stem in part from its unique position, 
the fact is that New York is only slightly 
worse off than a number of other cities. 
A recent speech by the President of 
Standard and Poors, for example, indi- 
cated that at least eight other cities than 
New York are approaching a cash flow 
crisis of such proportions that their 
credit ratings are being called into ques- 
tion. 

Let us face it, our cities are the social 
battleground of our age. Name a current 
issue—be it law and order, mass transit, 
air and water pollution, energy, wel- 
fare—and you will find that our major 
cities are up to their necks in it. Solving 
these issues costs money—lots of it—and 
in this recessionary period, these costs 
are beginning to catch up on our cities. 

In introducing this bill, we are asking 
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for no more than has been asked—and 
received—by other victims of the cur- 
rent inflation and recession. When our 
country’s cattle farmers made the case 
that they had suffered from collapsed 
beef prices, we came through with Goy- 
ernment loans, When the homebuilding 
industry argued that an inventory over- 
hang of new homes. was putting the in- 
dustry to rout, Washington responded 
with a tax credit for purchasing a new 
home. And, when it became. clear that 
many Americans were running out of 
unemployment benefits because of the 
length and severity of the recession, we 
passed extended Federal unemployment 
compensation. 

These are all legitimate functions of 
Government, But, it is equally legitimate 
to take another hard-hit sector and ask 
whether equity demands it be helped 
also, because of the severity of the eco- 
nomic downturn. They can not escape it. 
The sheer numbers of inhabitants mag- 
nify the issue and make it qualitatively 
different. A small town’s delinquent is 
New York’s or Detroit’s crime wave. 
Whereas many counties in the United 
States run one hospital, New York City 
alone runs 19, A rural schools’ problem 
student is Chicago or Philadelphia's spe- 
cial school for problem children. 

In the past decade our cities have re- 
flected the social problem of our age. 
Businesses and many taxpayer-residents 
have fied many cities, causing a drop in 
available jobs and tax revenues. Even the 
U.S. Postal Service has joined this subur- 
ban movement, and started to build gen- 
eral main facilities outside cities to re- 
place the functions—and the jobs—of 
the main post offices downtown. 

An adjunct of the suburban movement 
is the increase in the number of poorer 
residents in the inner cities. Taking care 
of this population means money—and 
money is what many cities do not have. 
New York, for example, will spend $1 bil- 
lion of fts own money, exclusive of Fed- 
eral and State aid, on welfare payments. 

The present inflation-unemployment 
recession only makes these dismal con- 
ditions worse. In a recent statement, for 
example, the city of New York estimated 
that the additional expenses for higher 
priced energy and for higher welfare 
and medical assistance, coupled with the 
decreased revenues due to a deteriorat- 
ing tax base and less activity in the stock 
market, ran to the hundreds of millions. 
As stated, these are direct costs. Indirect 
costs would include the wage increases 
resulting from inflation, real estate tax 
delinquencies which typically rise during 
recessionary periods, and the increased 
crime which could result from the social 
stress of high unemployment. 

Obviously, these trends are not con- 
fined to New York City alone. In recent 
testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Mayor Arthur J. Holland, of Trenton, 
N.J., noted that during the 1970 to 1974 
period Trenton lost approximately 500 
firms and 6,384 private sector jobs. This 
loss was matched by a substantial hike in 
the tax rate imposed on remaining busi- 
nesses and residences. At the same hear- 
ings, the mayor of Milwaukee pointed out 
that a property tax levy of $115,500,000 
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could well be necessary simply to main- 
tain the present level of city services 
which have soared because of inflation- 
ary pressures. 

In other words, America’s cities need 
disaster relief. This bill is designed to 
give this relief, at a modest level con- 
sidering the fact that this is a national 
problem, and under safeguards which 
will insure that the cities themselves 
must do their full part in pulling out of 
their difficulties. 

Mr. President, the problems of the 
smaller cities, when they get into the 
big cities, are magnified into crises; and 
that is the real basis for the situation 
which causes this bill to be introduced. 
It is important to note the criterion of 
the bill that it applies to cities of 100,000 
and over. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
an article entitled “Detroit Pays Steep 
Rate on a Debt Issue, Reflecting New 
York City’s Cash Crisis,” published in the 
Wall Street Journal, describing the 
crisis, and a list of the cities of 100,000 
or more in population, according to the 
1970 census, of which there are more 
than 150, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1833 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, 

PINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Secr1on 1. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) State and local governments suffer dur- 
ing recessionary periods from an extraor- 
dinary combination of rising costs, deterio- 
rating tax bases, and tight money; 

(2) in their duty to continue to provide 
needed services to the public, such units of 
government are forced to borrow Increased 
amounts of funds in the capital markets; 

(3) in extreme cases this situation impairs 
the ability of some units of government to 
enter the Nation’s capital markets and to 
finance needed services; 

(4) the deterioration of the financial ĉon- 
dition of State and local government reflects 
directly upon the economic condition of the 
country as a whole and the ability of this 
country to provide maximum production, 
employment and purehasing power; and 

(5) the existence of a loan guarantee au- 
thority in the Federal Government is neces- 
sary in the national interest to enable such 
units of government to maintain a sound 
fiscal structure during temporary, recession- 
ary periods. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide authority for emergency financial assist- 
ance in the form of loan guarantees to aid 
units of government to meet temporary 
and urgent financial requirements which, if 
not met, might seriously impair the ability 
of such governments to provide needed serv- 
ices to the public, and might seriously af- 
fect the economy of the nation or a region 
thereof. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “unit of government” means 
the government of a municipality, township, 
or other unit of government below the State 
or county level which is a unit of general 
government which has a population in excess 
of 100,000 (determined on the basis of the 
same principles as are used by the Bureau of 
the Census for general statistical purposes) ; 
and 
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(2) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


EMERGENCY LOAN GUARANTEE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 3. (a) In furtherance of the purpose 
of this Act, the Secretary is authorized upon 
terms and conditions prescribed by him, and 
after consulting with the chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
of the Senate and the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Currency and Housing of the House of 
Representatives to make commitments to 
guarantee and to guarantee any financing in- 
stitution against loss of principal or interest 
on any loan to a unit of government for the 
purpose of assisting that unit of government 
to meet temporary and urgent financial 
needs which if not met (1) could seriously 
impair the ability of the unit of government 
to provide services for the public, and (2) 
could adversely and seriously affect the econ- 
omy of the region surrounding the unit of 
government. 

(b) No guarantee of a loan shall be made 
under this section unless the Secretary finds 
and appropriately certifies that— 

(1) the loan is necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this Act; 

(2) the loan is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms and conditions from any 
source, public or private; 

(3) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(4) a fatlure to provide a guarantee of the 
loan under the authority of this section 
would seriously impair the ability to produce 
the goods and services of the enterprise in 
behalf of which the guarantee is to be made; 
and 

(5) the loan to be guaranteed wil. be ap- 
plied to productive purposes which are nec- 
essary to the economic health and welfare 
of the nation or a region thereof. 

(c) The Secretary shall require such secu- 
rity for guarantees and such agreements 
regarding management of the components of 
the unit of government to be assisted as he 
may deem appropriate. At a minimum, the 
Secretary shall require any unit of govern- 
ment receiving a guarantee under this Act 
to develop a program for achieving a balanced 
budget financed by recurring revenues, and a 
program of long-range planning sufficient to 
ensure the expectation of balanced budgets 
in the future. 

(d) The Secretary shall consult, as neces- 
sary, with any unit of government which has 
received a loan guaranteed under this section 
concerning any matter which may bear upon 
the ability of the unit of government to repay 
the loan within the time fixed therefor and 
reasonable protection to the United States. 

(e)(1) The maximum obligation of the 
Secretary under any loan or loans made by 
any one borrower within any one year which 
is guaranteed under this section shall not 
exceed $500,000,000 unless— 

(A) prior to making such guarantee the 
Secretary submits to the Congress a full and 
detailed report of the circumstances re- 
quiring the guarantee and the justification 
therefor in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act; and 

(B) a period of thirty calendar days of 
continuous session of the Congress follow- 
ing the date on which such report is sub- 
mitted to the Congress elapses, and during 
such period there is not passed by either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives a 
resolution stating in substance that the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representaitves, as the 
case may be, does not approve the proposed 
guarantee. 


For the purposes of paragraph (B), in the 
computation of the thirty-day period there 
shall be excluded the days on which either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives is 
not in session because of adjournment of 
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more than three days to a day certain or an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die. 

(2) The maximum obligation of the Sec- 
retary under all outstanding loans guaran- 
teed under this section shall not exceed at 
any time #5,000,000,000. 

(1) (1) Payments required to be made as a 
consequence of any guarantee under this 
section shall be made by the Secretary from 
the loan guarantee fund established pursuant 
to subsection (g). 

(2) In the event of any default on any 
loan guaranteed under this section and pay- 
ment in accordance with the guarantee is 
made by the Secretary, the Attorney General 
shall take such action as may be appropriate 
to recover the amount paid by the Secretary, 
with interest, from the defaulting borrower. 

(3) The Secretary shall prescribe and col- 
lect a guarantee fee in connection with each 
loan guaranteed under this Act. Sums real- 
ized from such fees shall be deposited in the 
loan guarantee fund established pursuant to 
subsection (g). 

(g)(1) There is established in the Treas- 
ury a loan guarantee fund to be administered 
by the Secretary. The fund shall be used 
only for the purpose of the guarantee pro- 
gram authorized by this section, including 
the payment of administrative expenses, All 
fees paid in connection with such program 
Shall be credited to the fund. Moneys in the 
fund not needed for current operations may 
be invested in bonds or other obligations of, 
or guaranteed by, the United States. 

(2) There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the loan guarantee fund such amounts as 
may be necessary to provide requisite capital. 
In the event there are insufficient moneys in 
the fund to meet obligations of the fund, the 
Secretary shall transfer to the fund such 
sums as may be necessary to fulfill such obli- 
gations. The Secretary may use, for the pur- 
pose of making any such transfer, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act as ex- 
tended to include such transfers to the fund. 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of the Treasury such sums as 
may be necessary to repay such transfers. 
Interest on sums so transferred shall be paid 
from time to time, at a rate determined by 
the Secretary, from fees credited to the fund. 

(h) There is created a Loan Guarantee 
Policy Board which shall consist of a chair- 
man appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Secretary of the Treasury as members, 
The Board shall establish general policies 
(particularly with respect to the national or 
regional economic interest involved in the 
granting or denial of applications for guar- 
antees under this section and with respect to 
the coordination of the functions of the Sec- 
retary under this section with other activities 
and policies of the Government) which shall 
govern the granting or denial of applications 
for guarantees under this section. 

(i) Any Federal Reserve Bank is authorized 
to act as fiscal agent of the Secretary in the 
making of contracts of guarantee under this 
section and in otherwise carrying out the 
purposes of this section. All funds necessary 
to enable any such fiscal agent to carry out 
any guarantee made by it on behalf of the 
Secretary shall be supplied and disbursed by 
or under authority from the Secretary. No 
such fiscal agent shall have any responsibility 
or accountability except as agent in taking 
any action pursuant to or under authority 
of the provisions of this section. Each such 
fiscal agent shall be reimbursed by the Secre- 
tary for all expenses and losses incurred by 
it in acting as agent on behalf of the Secre- 
tary, including (without being limited to) 
the expenses of litigation. 

(j)(1) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of this subsection, this section 
and all authority conferred thereunder shall 
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terminate upon the expiration of one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, or 
upon the establishment of an Emergency 
Loan Guarantee Corporation pursuant to 
section 4, whichever is the earlier. 

(2) If, upon the expiration of one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act ac- 
tion-on the Emergency Loan Guarantee Cor- 
poration is pending before the Congress, the 
authority conferred under this section shall 
continue until such action is completed or 
upon the establishment of the Corporation, 
whichever is the earlier. 

(3) The termination of this section and 
the authority conferred thereunder shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, guarantee, 
commitment, or other obligation entered into 
pursuant to this section prior to such ter- 
mination, or the taking of any action neces- 
sary to preserve or protect the interests of 
the United States in arly amounts advanced 
or paid out pursuant to this section. 
REPORT: ESTABLISHMENT OF EMERGENCY LOAN 
GUARANTEE CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. Not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a full and com- 
plete report of his operations under sec- 
tion 3, together with his recommendations 
with respect to the need for the establish- 
ment of an Emergency Loan Guarantee Cor- 
poration to provide for the continuation of 
a loan guarantee assistance program com- 
parable to that authorized under section 3. 
If the Secretary recommends the establish- 
ment of such Corporation, he shall, at the 
time of submitting such report or at any 
time thereafter but prior to the expiration 
of one year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, submit to the Congress a charter 
for the organization of such Corporation. 
Such charter shall take effect, and the Emer- 
gency Loan Guarantee Corporation shall be- 
come a body corporate with the powers 
stated in such charter, upon the expiration 
of the first period of sixty calendar days of 
continuous session of the Congress following 
the date on which the charter is transmitted 
to the Congress, if between the date of trans- 
mittal and the expiration of such sixty-day 
period there has not been passed by either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives a 
resolution stating in substance that it does 
not approve the proposed charter or the 
establishment of the proposed Corporation. 
For the purpose of the foregoing, there shall 
be excluded, in the computation of such 
sixty-day period, the days on which either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
is not in session because of adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain or an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die. 

PROCEDURE WITH RESPECT TO DISAPPROVAL 

RESOLUTIONS 

Sec. 5. The provisions of sections 910 
through 913 of title 5, United States Code, 
shall be applicable with respect to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the Senate and 
House of Representatives in the exercise of 
their respective responsibilities under sec- 
tions. 3(e) and 4 of this Act, except that 
references in such provisions to a. “resolu- 
tion with respect to a reorganization plan” 
shall be deemed for the purposes of this 
section to refer to a resolution of disapproval 
under sections 3(e) and 4. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
1975] 

DETROIT PAYS. STEEP RATE ON A DEBT Issur, 
REFLECTING NEW YoRK City’s CASH CRISIS 
(By Phil Hawkins) 

New York.—An investment stigma arising 
from New York City’s deepening cash crisis 
permeated the entire tax-exempt bond mar- 
ket, dealers said. 

That was refiected in an unusually steep 
interest cost of 8.86% incurred on $11 mil- 
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lion of new bonds auctioned by Detroit, an 
issuer. similar to New York. Only one under- 
writing group was even willing to bid for 
the obligations, which were included in the 
top four rating categories by both Moody's 
and Standard & Poor's. 

Detroit's bonds were reoffered to the pub- 
lic at prices yielding between 6% in 1976 
and 8.75% in 1990. An exempted 8.75% is 
the same as a taxable gain of about 12.15% 
to persons filing on income of about $16,000. 
Such obviously generous returns enabled 
all except about $1 million of the bonds to 
be retailed by late evening, the sponsoring 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. said. 

Adverse market effects from New York's 
predicament also were evident when most 
investors continued to ignore two major 
state offerings begun Tuesday. About $72 
million of bonds remained unsold from a 
$125 million Oregon issue and about $52 mil- 
lion from a $70 million Mississippi issue. 

Late yesterday, that stubborn buyer re- 
sistance prompted sponsoring underwriters 
to reduce prices on the remaining Oregon 
bonds that raised yields 0.05 percentage 
point. The price cut quickly produced re- 
tail orders totaling about $32 million, there- 
by trimming the unsold balance to about 
$37.5 million. 

“Nobody is inclined to trade until the cru- 
cial question concerning New York City’s 
solvency gets resolved one way or the other,” 
one tax-exempts specialist remarked. “Ac- 
tivity is almost at a stand-still, which. in 
& sense is worse than any price decline,” he 
added. 

Several dealers were sharply critical of 
Treasury Secretary William Simon’s recent 
assertion that a default by New York on 
its debt would have “negligible” impact on 
the nation’s economy. “The mere threat of 
bankruptcy by the city already has seriously 
jeopardized a market that each year raises 
$22 billion in new capital for local govern- 
ments across the nation—does he consider 
that a negligible function?” one market of- 
ficial commented: 

CrTres oF 100,000 anp More (1970 CENSUS) 

39 STATES PLUS THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
New York, New York 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Los Angeles, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Detroit, Michigan 
Houston, Texas 


-- 3,366, 957 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin... 
San Francisco,, California___ 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Seattle, Washington 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Denver, Colorado. 


Buffalo, New York_.-._ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nashyille-Davidson, Tennessee... 
(1970 metropolitan government 
of Nashville and Davidson Co.) 
(figures for previous years are 
for Nashville City) 
San Jose, California 445, 779 
434, 400 
393, 476 
383, 818 
382, 619 
382, 417 


Toledo, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon.. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Cklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Oakland, California, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Long Beach, California. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Miami, Florida.. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Honolulu, Hawalti-_-_ 

El Paso, Texas. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Rochester, New York 
Tampa, Florida 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Akron, Ohio 

Tueson, Arizona 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Sacramento, California 
Austin, Texas 


St. Petersburg, Florida.. 
Corpus Christi, Texas... 
Yonkers, New York... 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Grand Rapids, Michigan_ 
Syracuse, New York 
Flint, Michigan 

Mobile, Alabama 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Warren, Michigan 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Salt Lake City, Utah.__- 
Gary, Indiana 

Knoxville, Tennessee... 
Madison, Wisconsin-_—_-- 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Spokane, Washington_--- 
Kansas City, Kansas.. 
Anaheim, California_-_ 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Santa Ana, California... 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
‘Tacoma, Washington 
Columbus, Georgia 
Jackson, Mississippi--- 
Lincoln, Nebraska- 
Lubbock, Texas 

Rockford, Illinois 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Riverside, Calif 
Youngstown Ohio___- 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Evansville, Indiana 
Newport News, Virginia.. 
Huntsville, Alabama 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Torrance, Calif 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina.. 
Glendale, Calif. 

Little Rock, 

Lansing, Michigan 

Erie, Pennsylvania_ 
Amarillo Texas... 

Peoria, Tlinois 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

South Bend, Indiana___ 
Topeka, Kansas 

Garden. Grove, Calif..__ 
Macon, Georgia 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Hampton,. Virginia 
Springfield, Missouri-_._ 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Savannah, 


Huntington Beach, Calif 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Albany, New York 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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366, 481 
361, 561 
361, 472 
358, 633 
347, 328 
334, 859 
331, 638 
324, 871 
322, 261 
309, 980 
307, 951 
300, 910 
296, 233 
277, 767 
276, 554 
275, 425 
262, 932 
260, 545 
254, 413 
251, 808 
249, 621 
243, 751 
243, 601 
241, 178 
216, 232 
204, 525 
204, 297 
200, 587 
197, 649 
197, 208 
193,327 
190, 026 
182, 064 
179, 260 
179, 213 
177, 671 
176, 572 
175, 885 
175, 415 
174, 587 
173, 258 
172, 106 
170, 516 
168, 213 
166, 701 
165, 972 
165, 963 
163, 905 
158, 017 
156, 601 
156, 542 
154, 581 
154, 168 
153, 968 
149, 518 
149, 101 
147, 370 
144, 824 
144, 076 
140, 089 
139, 788 
139, 590 
138, 764 
138, 177 
137, 802 
137, 707 
135, 060 
134, 584 
133, 386 
132, 913 
132, 752 
132, 483 
131, 646 
129, 231 
127,010 
126, 963 
125, 787 
125, 580 
125, O11 
122, 524 
122,423 
121,577 
120, 779 
120, 096 
119, 082 
118, 349 
116, 716 
115, 960 
115, 919 
115, 781 
113, 542 
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Crrtes or 100,000 AND More (1970 CENSUS) 
$9 STATES PLUS DISTRICT or CoLumMBira—Con,; 

Pasadena, Calif 113, 327 

Elizabeth, New Jersey... 

Independence, Missouri 

Portsmouth, Virginia 

Alexandria, Virginia 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Livonia, Michigan 

a NE ee a SSSA 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Stamford, Connecticut 

Lexington, Kentucky. 

Waterbury, Connecticut 

Hammond, Indiana 

Stockton, Calif. 

Hollywood, Florida 

Trenton, New Jersey 

San Bernardino, Calif-_.._.-_____ 

Dearborn, Michigan 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Camden, New Jersey 

Hialeah, Florida 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
seek, because of the dire emergency situ- 
ation which we face, the earliest possible 
consideration of this matter in the com- 
mittee, or, if relief cannot come in time, 
on the floor of the Senate itself. 

Mr. President, 152 cities in 39 States, 
plus the District of Columbia, have popu- 
lations in excess of 100,000. Those cities 
are generally surrounded with metro- 
politan areas which, in most cases; dou- 
ble the actual city population involved. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator indicate what the cost of the 
bill will be? 

Mr, JAVITS. We hope that the cost 
will be nothing, except that the guaran- 
tee authority of the United States poses 
a contingent liability. We have found in 
other guarantees, if the proper care is 
taken—and I contemplate that in the 
bill—the guarantees have proved to be 
profitable to the United States. 

Now, the point I am making is that 
there is no question about the credit, the 
short-term credit, of these various mu- 
nicipalities. Even the reporting agencies 
say that. They just simply cannot get 
buyers for their securities, and when 
their own States are in trouble compar- 
able to the cities they are up against a 
blank wall. 

I am the first to say that discipline in 
respect to firings or contraction of serv- 
ice, and so forth, is absolutely in order, 
and the bill contemplates that—and 
quite properly. But I do say that it is 
inconceivable that a municipality should 
go bankrupt in terms of the rendering of 
absolutely essential services which it 
must provide to citizens of the United 
States, and that is what this bill is all 
about. I thank my colleague. 

By the way, I thank the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. BYRD) very much for en- 
abling me to elucidate this point. I think, 
as usual, he has put his finger on a very 
critical point. The burden of proof is on 
us to show that the bill is exactly tailored 
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to deal with a ‘unique crisis, and only 
that, and that is all we intend. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The trouble 
with the crisis, I might say to the Sena- 
tor from New York, is that the crisis 
continues. Once the: Federal Govern- 
went gets involved in these matters, once 
the Federal Government gets to bail 
localities out or companies out, the crisis 
then not only continues but it seems to 
accentuate. 

Mr. JAVITS, May I say to my colleague 
the experience of the RF'C—and this, for 
practical purposes, isan RFC to this par- 
ticular crunch—was to the contrary. The 
RFC did bail out and did pay out, and 
even showed a profit. 

Whether the Senator’s feeling is justi- 
fied or not will depend on how tightly 
we write a bill and how tightly it is ad- 
ministered, and there I am all with the 
Senator. 

Mr: HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As I recol- 
lect, the city of New York has been pay- 
ing as much as 9.5 percent on tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Mr, JAVITS. It. has because it simply 
cannot get the money on any other terms, 
and those terms are obviously suicidal. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Now it has 
not been able to get the money ‘even on 
more favorable terms. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say that. That is the 
reason for this bill. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. And it is 
because of a lack of, it seems to me, polit- 
ical discipline on the part of the people 
who have beén running the city of New 
York over a long period of years that 
New York finds itself in that condition. 

Mr. JAVITS. We will have the au- 
thority, if our bill should get anywhere, 
to enforce a discipline which is com- 
mensurate with our exposure, as they say 
in the financial business. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Ihope it is 
better than the discipline we enforce on 
ourselves here. [Laughter.1! 

Mr. JAVITS. It probably will be, I 
might say to my colleague. 

I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S.J. Res. 87. A joint resolution au- 
thorizing and requesting the President 
to issue a proclamation designating 
June 23, 1975, as International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union Day. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 

UNION DAY 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to designate June 23, 1975, as Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion Day. 

On that day, the ILGWU, one of the 
best known and most outstanding of la- 
bor unions, will be celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of its founding. While the 
ILGWU was founded on June 3, 1900, 
it received its charter from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on June 23 of 
that year, and the members of this great 
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union have chosen that date for its 
celebration, 

Mr. President, I believe it would be 
fitting and proper for the Nation to pay 
tribute to the ILGWU on that day. 

In its 75-year history, the ILGWU has 
won worldwide recognition as a pioneer 
and champion of wholesome working 
conditions for its members. Its success- 
ful crusade to bring safety, sanitation, 
and healthy conditions to an industry 
long plagued by the sweatshop is one 
of the brightest periods of labor history: 
Its industrial statesmanship and vision- 
ary approach to ‘employer-employee 
relations helped stabilize an industry 
once torn by constant conflict. 

But the contributions of the ILGWU 
have not been confined to-its members 
and its industry. In 1909, the union þe- 
gan its own, campaign for women’s 
rights in both the economic and po- 
litical worlds. It has come to the aid of 
the unfortunate everywhere, working 
for better medical care, housing, educa- 
tion, care of the aged, scholarships for 
the young, and recreational activities to 
enrich the lives of people of all ages. 
Their beneficiaries have been all of the 
victims of poverty, discrimination, tyr- 
anny, disease, warfare, and natural 
disasters. 

The ILGWU has won plaudits for its 
policy of open membership, welcoming 
into full participation peoples of all reli- 
gions, races, and nationalities. 

For these reasons and many others, 
Mr. President, I introduce this resolu- 
tion with the hope that it can be expedi- 
tiously enacted so that the Nation knows 
of its opportunity to share in the 75th 
anniversary celebration of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
on June 23, 1975. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 
5.6 

At the request of Mr. WILLIAMS, the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 6, a bill to 
provide assistance to States for improved 
education services for handicapped chil- 
dren. 

s. 80 

At the request of. Mr. Maruias, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) and 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN) were added as consponsors of S. 80, 
a bill to prevent the estate tax law from 
operating to encourage or to require the 
destruction of open lands and historic 
places, by amending the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that real 
property which is farmland, woodland, 
or open land and forms part of an estate 
may be valued, for estate tax purposes, 
at its value as farmland, woodland, or 
open land—rather than at its fair market 
value—and to provide that real property 
which is listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places may be valued, for es- 
tate tax purposes, at its value for its ex- 
isting use, and to provide for the revoca- 
tion of such lower valuation and 
recapture of unpaid taxes with interest 
in appropriate circumstances. 
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At the request of Mr. Matutas, the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Magnuson) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 93, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide that a married individual 
who files a separate return shall be taxed 
on his or her earned income at the same 
rate as an unmarried individual. 

5. 454 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 454, a 
bill to amend the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970. 


S. 462 


At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of S. 462, the Deyelop- 
mentally Disabled Assistance and Bill of 
Rights Act. 

Ss. 744 

At the request of Mr. Mansrietp, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Brock) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 744, the MHD Research, De- 
velopment, and Demonstration Act of 
1975. 

5. 1145 

At the request of Mr. Purp A. HART, 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr, HATFIELD) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1145, a 
bill to provide amnesty to persons who, 
because of their principled objection to 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, failed or refused to register for 
the draft or who refused induction or 
failed to be inducted into the Armed 
Forces or who were absent without offi- 
cial leave from the Armed Forces during 
the period from August 4, 1964, to March 
28, 1973, and for other purposes, 


S. 1268 


At the request of Mr. METCALF, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) and 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1268, a 
bill to establish congressional policy di- 
rection for the administration and man- 
agement of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System; to establish the “National Wild- 
life Refuge Service”; to provide author- 
ity for study, review, and establishment 
of additional units of the National Wild- 
life Refuge System. 

8S. 1285 


At the request of Mr. Humpurey, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1285, to provide for payments to com- 
pensate county governments for the tax 
immunity of Federal lands within their 
boundaries. 

S. 1293 


At the request of Mr. Metcarr, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) and 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1293, a 
bill to establish the Charles M. Russell 
National Wildlife Range; the Charles 
Sheldon National Wildlife Range; and 
the Kofa National Wildlife Refuge as 
part of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System; and for other purposes. 

8. 1385 


At the request of Mr. Humpnrey, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) was 
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added as a cosponsor of S. 1385, a bill to 
designate a national network of essential 
rail lines, and to acquire, rehabilitate, 
and maintain rail lines. 

S. 1492 


At the request of Mr. Lone, the Sena- 
tors from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON 
and Mr. Jackson) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1492, a bill to provide incen- 
tives to éncourage the utilization of 
home dialysis, and for other purposes. 

Ss. 1702 


At the request of Mr. Stone, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss) was added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1702) to au- 
thorize equalization of retired pay of cer- 
tain members and former members of 
the uniformed services. 

S. i719 


At the request of Mr, Curtis, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. NUNN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1719, a bill to 
amend title IV of the Social Security Act 
to improve and make more realistic vari- 
ous provisions relating to eligibility for 
aid to families with dependent children 
and the administration of the aid to 
families with dependent children pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. 

S. 1746 

At the request of Mr. BELLMON, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1746, a bill to provide additional 
credit facilities for farmers and other 
rural residents. 

S. 1761 

At the request of Mr. Mat KIAS, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1761, a 
bill to provide foreign assistance to 
Cyprus. 

8. 1795 

At the. request of Mr. Humpurey, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1795, to 
amend the Employment Act of 1946 by 
providing for the development and adop- 
tion of a balanced economic growth plan. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 20 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, a joint.resolution to:create 
the Tule Elk National Wildlife Refuge, 
in California. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 71 


At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 71, to proclaim American 
Youth Day. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 152 

At the request of Mr. Dotz, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Resolution 152, relating to present Fed- 
eral spending programs. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 168—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING THE PRINTING OF THE 
FIRST REPORT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
BOARD 
(Referred to the Committee on Rules 

and Administration.) 
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Mr. BROOKE submitted the following 

resolution: 
S. Res. 168 

Resolved, That the First Report to the 
Congress of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Board (pursuant to section 10(i) of 
Public Law 93-179, approved December 11, 
1973), together with resolutions adopted by 
the Board, be printed as a Senate document, 
and that there be printed one thousand 
five hundred additional copies of such docu- 
ment, of which one thousand copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary and five hundred copies shall 
be for the use of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 169—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr, JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 
the following resolution: 

S. Res. 169 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
ahd Insular Affairs is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Ninety-fourth Congress, $50,000 
in addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
43—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
A WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
FOREIGN POLICY 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, few peo- 
ple question the fact that we are moving 
into a new era in international affairs. 

For the past decade, our foreign rela- 
tions as well as our domestic tranquillity 
have been disrupted by our preoccupa- 
tion—our obsession—with Vietnam. 

I wish I could agree with the sanguine 
commentators who declare, “the Viet- 
nam chapter is over.” But I cannot 
agree. 

The Vietnam chapter is not over. 
Nothing is ever finished in the continuum 
of human events. 

Our obsession with Vietnam has come 
to an end. But now, in the cool light of 
retrospect, and in preparation for a new 
era in international affairs, we need to 
reassess our foreign policy. We need to 
take a thoroughgoing, objective look at 
our involvement in Indochina, with ra- 
tional, Constructive debate so that this 
Nation can make a solid determination 
of just what lessons we have learned 
from Vietnam. 

President Ford has said we ought to 
look ahead, and I agree. 

President Ford has warned against di- 
visive debate and recriminations. And I 
agree. 

But i cannot agree with the President 
when he says that the lessons of Vietnam 
have already been learned. 

What lessons have been learned? And 
by whom? 
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The American people have by no 
means reached a consensus on the mean- 
ing of Vietnam. 

Some people say we lost a war in Viet- 
nam because we did not use enough 
force, others say we used too much. 

Some Americans feel deeply that U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam was a tragedy 
from the beginning, others are convinced 
that the only tragedy came at the end. 

Did Vietnam have no bearing on our 
national security, as many people have 
suggested? 

And if it did not, how will we, in the 
future, determine what is in the interest 
of our national security and what is not? 

Which countries are vital to our na- 
tional interests and which are not? How 
far would we be willing to go to honor the 
mutual defense agreements now in effect? 
Where do we draw the line, if indeed, we 
are to draw one at all? 

These questions, and more, are waiting 
for answers. 

And I submit, Mr. President, that this 
country cannot expect to formulate a 
workable foreign policy without clearing 
the air of these lingering questions and 
doubts through a free and open debate. 

Now is the time, Mr. President, to re- 
evaluate a foreign policy that has be- 
come more and more obsolete and is re- 
ceiving less and less support from the 
average American. 

There is a burning need for a review of 
our foreign policy—the concepts on 
which it is premised, the goals it attempts 
to achieve, the tactics necessary to 
achieve those goals. 

And it is the responsibility of Congress, 
as a coequal branch of Government, to 
help bring our foreign policy in line with 
the realities of world politics and the 
intricacies of the global economy. 

With that in mind, I can think of noth- 
ing more yital in launching the post- 
Vietnam era than to hold a White House 
Conference on Foreign Policy, as early as 
possible. 

I am, therefore, submitting a resolu- 
tion to this body, calling for the conven- 
ing of such a conference on foreign policy, 
to be held at the White House with the 
full participation of the Congress, repre- 
sentatives of business and labor, leaders 
in the academic comunity, and other con- 
cerned segments of American society. 

Such a conference, I believe, would 
focus attention on changing international 
alinements; on the commitments we 
haye made to our allies and what those 
commitments demand of us; on our re- 
lations with our hemisphere neighbors 
and with the lesser developed countries; 
and on the impact of our foreign policy 
on the world economy. 

Mr. President, it is time to face the 
fact that we are living with an outmoded 
foreign policy based. on a concept of big 
powerism that is no longer valid or work- 
able. It is time to forge a new foreign 
policy that has the respect and support of 
a broad majority of the American peo- 
ple—a policy that reflects their beliefs 
and ideals. 

Such a policy cannot be developed in 
secret councils or summit meetings. Mr. 
President, I call for an open discussion 
of our foreign policy, free from rancor 
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and recrimination, in which all view- 
points can be heard and aired. 

I believe an open White House Con- 
ference on Foreign Policy with wide par- 
ticipation would be a healthy move to- 
ward developing a policy the American 
people will understand, accept, and sup- 
port. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the Recorp, and I urge my colleagues to 
give it favorable consideration. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res, 43 

Resolved by the Senate (the 
Representatives concurring), 

Whereas the understanding and support 
of the American people are essential to the 
effective conduct of our foreign policy; and 

Whereas recent events have demonstrated 
confusion and dissension among Americans 
concerning the basic premises on which our 
foreign policy is based, the goals wé are 
pursuing, and the tactics that are necessary 
to achieve these goals; and 

Whereas drastic changes in world politics 
and global economics have created a need 
for & new approach to foreign policy; and 

Whereas a foreign policy based on a bal- 
ance of power among the United States, 
China, and the U.S.S.R. is no longer suf- 
ficient to meet the challenges of a complex, 
changing world; and 

Whereas serious strains in our interna- 
tional relations have been created by neglect 
of our Atlantic and Pacific allies, our 
hemisphere neighbors, and the less deyelop- 
ed countries of the world; and 

Whereas there is urgént need for a reas- 
sessment of our foreign policy in light of 
current National and international realities, 
now therefore; 

Be it resolved that the President should 
convene a White House Conference on For- 
eign Policy at an early date, eliciting the 
full participation of the Congress, labor and 
business, the academic community, and other 
concerned segments of our society, for the 
purpose of developing a truly bipartisan for- 
eign policy based on a broad consensus and 
reflecting the ideals and concerns of the 
American people, whose support ls essential 
to a successful foreign policy. 


House of 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
44—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION PROVIDING 
FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR COMMEMORATION 
OF THE BICENTENNIAL 


(Referred jointly, by unanimous con- 
sent, to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration.) 

Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. Mon- 
TOYA, Mr. Hucu Scorr, and Mr. MANS- 
FIELD) submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution: 

5. Con, Ris. 44 

Whereas the Congress has represented the 
people of the United States since the First 
Gontinental Congress met in Carpenter's 
Hali in Philadelphia from September 5 to 
October 26, 1774; 

Whereas the actions of the First Conti- 
nental Congress united the Thirteen Colonies 
in seeking redress of the grievances against 
the Parliament and the King of England 
which led to the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence and guided the new nation through the 
American War for Independence; 

Whereas the Congress has continually since 
the First Continental Congress represented 
the sovereign rights of the people in exer- 
cising their responsibility of self govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the proper and appropriate com- 
memoration of the Nation's Bicentennial 
should include recognition of the historic 
role of the Congress and its participation 
in the commemoration: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
should play a significant and substantive 
role in honoring the nation’s 200th anni- 
versary and in assisting the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Administration. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Arrangements 
for the Commemoration of the Bicentennial 
of the United States of America (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Joint committee”). 

(b) The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of the Majority and Minority Leaders 
of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate and the Members of Congress who are 
members of the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Board. 

(c) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman from among its members. Five 
members of the joint committee shall con- 
Stitute a quorum. Any vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the joint committee shall not af- 
fect its authority and shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(d) For purposes of paragraph 6 of Rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
Service of a Senator as a member of the 
joint committee, or as chairman of the joint 
committee, shall not be taken into account. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee shall— 

(1) coordinate the planning and imple- 
mentation of Bicentennial activities and 
events of the Congress with the activities 
and events of other Governmental and non- 
governmental groups; 

(2) consult with the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate to provide for representation of the 
Congress at appropriate Bicentennial cere- 
monies and events; and 

(3) develop and implement programs to 
inform and emphasize to the Nation the 
role of the Congress, as the representative of 
the people, from its historic beginnings in 
pre-revolution days through 200 years of 
growth, challenge and change. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee may— 

{1) appoint such staff as may be neces- 
sary; 

(2) adopt rules respecting its organization 
and procedures; 

(3) sit and act at such times or places as 
it shall deem appropriate; 

(4) procure the temporary or intermit- 
tent services of individual consultants, or 
organizations thereof, in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate may procure 
such services under subsection (i) of section 
202 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946; 

(5) hold hearings; 

(6). procure printing and binding; and 

(7) with the prior consent of the agency 
concerned, use on a reimbursable basis the 
services of personnel, information, and fa- 
cHities of any such agency. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the joint committee. 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting, together, with Senators 
MONTOYA, MANSFIELD, and Hucu Scort, 
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a concurrent resolution authorizing the 
Senate and House to appoint a Joint 
Committee on Arrangements for the 
Nation’s Bicentennial Celebration. 

As chairman of the American Reyolu- 
tion Bicentennial Board, I believe that 
the Congress should play a significant 
and substantive role in honoring the Na- 
tion’s 200th birthday and assisting the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Ad- 
ministration by involving all of- our 
citizens in this Bicentennial celebration, 

The: recent Bicentennial events in 
Lexington and Concord, Mass., are har- 
bingers of the major commemorative 
activities which will be held throughout 
the country in the coming months. Be- 
cause of the rapidity with which these 
events will be arriving, I believe it is 
essential that a Committee on Arrange- 
ments be appointed as soon as possible 
so that we may be able to begin coordi- 
nating events by the Fourth of July 1975 
and continue through the historic period 
of the Fourth of July 1976. 

It is certainly important that Congress 
be represented at many of the ceremonial 
events. But it is also important that the 
Congress establish definite plans that 
will determine its contribution as an 
institution, to America’s 200th birthday 
and which will also mark appropriately 
the role of the Congress as the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

The proposed joint committee would 
include the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate. In addition, the four mem- 
bers of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Board would serve on the pro- 
posed joint committee because of their 
experience in dealing with all aspects of 
the Bicentennial. Current members of 
the ARBA Board, in addition to myself, 
include Senator JOSEPH Montoya, Repre- 
sentative LINDY Bocas, and Representa- 
tive M. CALDWELL BUTLER. 

The Joint Committee on Arrangements 
would have three specific functions. 

First. To develop, and implement pro- 
grams to inform and emphasize to. the 
Nation the important role of the Con- 
gress as the representative of the people 
from its historic beginnings, antedating 
the Revolution, through 200 years of 
growth, challenge, and change. 

Second. To coordinate such congres- 
sional programs with the activities and 
events planned and implemented by oth- 
er governmental and nongovernmental 
groups. 

Third. To consult with the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate to provide for 
representation of the Congress at ap- 
propriate Bicentennial ceremonies and 
events. 

In my judgment the Congress has a 
vital obligation to play an important part 
in the Nation’s Bicentennial. Its historic 
beginnings with the first meetings of the 
Continental Congress formed the founda- 
tion for the principles and practices of 
the current Congress. of the United 
States. That foundation has supported 
the Congress in trying national crises: 
the War Between the States, the Depres- 
sion of the 1930's, World War II, and the 
recent traumatic experience of a change 
in executive leadership. It is only fitting 
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and proper, therefore, that Congress role 
in these historic events be memorialized 
in the course of the Nation’s 200th an- 
niversary. 

In this day of growing public distrust 
of the Government and our other na- 
tional institutions, I think it essential 
that the story of the Congress of the 
United States as the representative of 
the people, be made known, especially to 
our young people. This story can be a fit- 
ting contribution to the Nation's 200th 
anniversary. 

Mr. President, because section 5 of the 
Concurrent Resolution provides that “the 
expenses of the joint committee shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate,” I believe that the resolution 
should also be referred to the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator BROOKE in spon- 
soring the concurrent resolution to ap- 
point a Joint Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the Commemoration of the 
Bicentennial of the United States. 

Ours is a representative democracy. 
Those of us who are elected members of 
the government are here as representa- 
tives of the people of our States and of 
the people of this Nation. 

That is as it should be, and as we want 
it to be. 

As we enter the Bicentennial period 
we have a further opportunity to repre- 
sent our constituency in honoring and 
celebrating our history and our form of 
government. No group of Americans 
should be more willing than we are to 
take part in the work of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administration. 
No group in the Nation should be more 
supportive of the efforts of constituents 
to make the Bicentennial a deep and 
meaningful experience. 

It is very popular to say that there is 
a crisis of confidence in government 
today. It is true that for many months 
now we have heard serious eriticisms of 
government, and doubts about the role 
of the various segments of government. 
However, I think it is important for all 
of us to remember that an ongoing analy- 
sis of the system is really the American 
way. We Americans have always been 
jealous of our ability to control govern- 
ment, and proud of our success in mak- 
ing representative government work. 
That is true today, and it was true in 
1776. Congress—from the time of the 
First Continental Congress right up to 
the time of this 94th Congress—has been 
the link between the citizen and his gov- 
ernment. 

I firmly believe the celebration of our 
Bicentennial is an opportunity for the 
Congress to once again renew and 
strengthen that link. The role we play 
in Bicentennial activities will be impor- 
tant to the future of this Nation. Our 
participation should include a report to 
the people on the history of the Congress 
itself, and on the future of representa- 
tive government as we understand it. 

The joint resolution we are submitting 
today will make it possible for the Con- 
gress to participate in Bicentennial ac- 
tivities to the fullest extent. It will fa- 
cilitate coordination of our participation 
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so that no part of the Nation is neglected 
and no segment of the population is ig- 
nored. It will give Members of Congress 
assistance in scheduling and coordinat- 
ing programs. I believe it will be an in- 
valuable part of our congressional work 
during this Bicentennial year. 

I urge the support of my colleagues for 
the establishment of this joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the concurrent resolution submitted 
earlier today by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) , for himself and 
other Senators, be referred jointly to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION. AUTHORIZATION ACT, 
1976—S. 920 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 481 AND 492 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. JACKSON submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 920) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1976, and the 
period of July 1, 1976, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1976, for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and 


evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 


prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty com- 
ponent and the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces 
and of civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and to authorize the 
military training student loans, and for 
other purposes. 
AMENDMENT NO. 494 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. McINTYRE (for himself and Mr. 
BROOKE) submitted an amendment to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 
920) supra. 

COUNTERFORCE AMENDMENT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to S. $20, the 
military procurement bill. 

This amendment is submitted on be- 
half of the distinguished ‘unior Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Brooke, and 
myself. 

Its purpose is to deny funding for a 
group of five programs currently in the 
research and development stage that 
would drastically and dangerously alter 
our traditional nuclear strategy. These 
so-called counterforce programs will put 
a “hair-trigger”’ on nuclear war, and may 
hinder our efforts to meet national se- 
curity requirements. 

Mr. President, there will be consider- 
able debate on this issue in the coming 
days, so I will say nothing further at this 
time. However, I did want my colleagues 
to have an opportunity to study this 
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amendment and, ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 494 


On page 71, line 24, strike out “$3,368,802- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,361,102,- 
On page 17, line 25, strike out “$3,707,840,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,605,840,- 
000”. 

On page 18, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sxc.'202. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act, including funds 
authorized to be appropriated under title 
VII, may be used to conduct any research, 
development, testing, or evaluation in ccn- 
nection with— 

“(1) improved guidance technology for the 
Minuteman ITI missile system; 

“(2) the Mark 12A Reentry Vehicle; 

“(3)  Maneuverable Reentry Vehicle 
(MARV) precision guidance technology in 
the Adyanced Ballistic Reentry System 
(ABRES); 

“(4)-the Large Advanced Ballistic Reentry 
Vehicle (LABRV) in the Advanced Ballistic 
Reentry System (ABRES); or 

“(5) improved accuracy for the Fleet Bal- 
listic Missile System.” 

On page 24, line 7 through 8, strike out 
“$851,363,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$849 ,463,000". 

On page 24, line 9, strike out ‘'$946,621,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$914,821,000". 


AMENDMENT NO. 496 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
CRANSTON) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 


the bill (S. 920), supra. 


FAIR MARKETING OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS ACT—S, 323 


AMENDMENT NO. 493 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, today I 
am submiting an amendment to S. 323, 
the proposed Fair Marketing of. Pe- 
troleum Products Act. 

Section 4(b) now reads as follows: 

A refiner or distributor shall not cancel, 
fail to renew, or otherwise terminate a pe- 
troleum products franchise unless the per- 
son whose franchise is terminated failed to 
comply substantially with any essential and 
reasonable requirement of such petroleum 
products franchise or failed to act in good 
faith in carrying out the terms of such pe- 
troleum products franchise, or unless such 
refiner or distributor withdraws entirely 
from the sale of refined petroleum products 
in commerce for sale other than reseal in the 
United States. (Emphasis supplied.) 


Under my amendment the words 
“essential and” would be deleted from 
this section, permitting the cancellation 
or termination of a franchise when there 
has not been substantial compliance by 
the franchisee with any reasonable re- 
quirement of the franchise. Cancellation 
would not require that an “essential” re- 
quirement of the franchise had not been 
met. 

In my view, this wording strikes a fair- 
er balance between the interests of the 
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franchisee and the distributor. If can- 
cellations are limited to those circum- 
stances in which “essential” require- 
ments of the franchise agreement have 
been violated, then large parts of any 
franchise agreement will be rendered 
meaningless. By limiting cancellation to 
those situations in which “reasonable” 
requirements have not been met, we will 
protect the retail dealer from termina- 
tion for trivial reasons, but without im- 
posing an undue burden on the distri- 
butor. Our goal should be fairness in 
dealings between retailers and distri- 
butors; we should not seek to give one 
the advantage over the other in their 
contractual arrangements. 


WATERGATE REORGANIZATION 
AND REFORM ACT —S. 495 
AMENDMENT NO. 495 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, with the 
cosponsorship of Senator Baker and 
after a year’s staff research and study, 
I am today submitting an amendment to 
S. 495, the Watergate Reorganization 
and Reform Act. 

Many of the crimes and abuses which 
fell beneath the umbrella label of 
“Watergate” were associated with the 
practice of electronic eavesdropping and 
wiretapping. The tapping of newsmen 
and executive employees by the “White 
House Plumbers,” the clandestine tape 
recording of White House conversations 
both in the Oval Office and over White 
House telephones, as well as the actual 
attempted bugging of the Democratic 
National Headquarters at the Watergate 
Hotel complex, are all prime examples 
of the sorts of invasions of privacy now 
rendered frighteningly simple by mod- 
ern technology. In this sense, the Water- 
gate scandals and so-called ‘White 
House horrors” were symptomatic of 
something more than the simple abuse of 
power. Rather, they must be viewed as 
part of a larger question facing Ameri- 
can society today, that of technology run 
rampant. 

It is the intent of the Watergate re- 
form bill to establish effective preventive 
measures to help insure that this Nation 
is not subjected to more than one Water- 
gate. This amendment would further ef- 
fectuate that goal by dealing with the 
problem of electronic eavesdropping and 
wiretapping which was at the very heart 
of the Watergate scandals. 

The amendment that I am submitting 
today attempts to deal with the problem 
of clandestine electronic snooping. The 
approach is essentially threefold: First, 
regulation of the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and possession of the devices them- 
selves; second, tightening of the appli- 
cable law so as to require notice to or 
consent of all parties to a conversation 
before it may legally be electronically or 
mechanically overheard or recorded, ex- 
cept in those cases where a judicial war- 
rant has been obtained; and third, facili- 
tation of the civil remedy in cases of 
illegal eavesdropping by insuring access 
by the potential plaintiff to the investi- 
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gatory resources of law enforcement and 
the telephone companies, By thus limit- 
ing the availability of electroriic eaves- 
dropping devices and further defining the 
rights of the victims of their abuse, it 
is my hope that this amendment will 
Significantly lessen the now prevalent 
fear that no conversation is ever truly 
private. 

Titles V through VIT of the amend- 
ment create a regulatory system requir- 
ing the obtaining of a license in order 
to manufacture, import, sell, transfer, 
or possess an electrical or mechanical 
eavesdropping device. An eavesdropping 
“device,” for the purpose of this section, 
is one of a narrowly defined type of de- 
vice which can by its nature be used to 
intercept a wire or oral communication 
without the knowledge of all parties, and, 
in addition, is not primarily or ordinar- 
ily used for anything else. Section 201(3). 
Only those products which are created 
for the sole and primary purpose of sur- 
reptitious eavesdropping would fall un- 
der the purview of regulation. Thus 
while a simple everyday tape recorder 
would not fall under the definition, a 
disguised tiny microphone specially de- 
signed to be able to pick up a conversa- 
tion while in hiding would most certain- 
ly be subject to regulation. 

The purpose of the regulation system 
is then a two-fold one of limiting the 
distribution of eavesdropping devices 
only to those who have a justifiable 
legal purpose for having them, and at the 
same time of creating a systematic means 
for keeping track of the device discovered 
in the course of an investigation, as well 
as that of its rightful owner. 

The information gathering system will 
operate on a simple “chain of title” basis. 
Every device produced, manufactured, or 
imported must be in effect baptised for 
life with a nonerasible identification 
number. This number will then be placed 
on the head of a file. Any further sales, 
transfers, or other dispositions of the de- 
vice will then be recorded in this same 
file. 

At present, one of the single greatest 
roadblocks to effective enforcement of 
the wiretap laws is the inability of in- 
vestigators to trace back a device which 
they have found to its actual owner. 
Under my legislation, if an investiga- 
tor does in fact come up with such a 
device, it will be but a simple matter to 
check the number on the device, look up 
the file under that number, and discover 
the name of the manufacturer, the 
record of all sales and transfers of the 
device, and the name of its most recent 
owner. 

For the purpose of limiting the actual 
distribution of the devices, of keeping 
them in the hands of responsible indivi- 
duals with valid purposes for their use, 
two types of licenses will be issued by 
the Secretary of Commerce under the 
regulatory scheme; “business licenses” 
for those who wish to engage in the 
manufacture, assembly, importation, 
transfer, or sale of the devices, and “pos- 
sessor licenses” for those who wish to 
own, possess, or actually use such devices. 
Both licenses will be limited to those 
who, upon application, can state a valid 
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and lawful purpose for their particular 
dealings in eavesdropping devices. For 
the business license, the applicant must 
state fully his present and forseeable 
activities in the area. For the possessor 
license, the applicant must state. just 
what he intends to do with the device 
once it is in his hands. In addition, if 
after a hearing it is found that either 
applicant has been convicted of, or is 
likely to be engaged in, an eaves- 
dropping-related offense, the Secretary 
will deny the license application. 

Through this regulatory mechanism 
we will hopefully be able to. separate 
responsible use from irresponsible, legiti- 
mate use from illegitimate, and based 
upon this knowledge, be able to limit the 
right to own or use such devices. 

One example where such a system has 
been successfully put into practice is that 
of the State of Maryland. Maryland law 
requires manufacturers and possessors 
of eavesdropping equipment to register 
their devices. It further requires reports 
on all sales and transfers of such devices. 
Thus far, 71 devices have been registered 
to 10 persons and corporations. Though 
on a smaller scale, certainly the success 
of the Maryland experiment in this field 
demonstrates the feasibility and advan- 
tageousness of the system I propose to- 
day. In discussing his experience with the 
operation of the Maryland system, 
Superintendent Smith of the Maryland 
State Police concluded: 

I would definitely favor the establishment 
of laws providing for the licensing of such 
(eavesdropping) equipment. * * * I would 
also favor the licensing of manufacturers of 
such devices, 


Mr. President, title IX of my amend- 
ment tightens the Federal wiretap law 
by eliminating some of its more crip- 
pling weaknesses. The present state of 
the law with regard to eavesdropping 
and electronic bugging is just about as 
solid as a doughnut. The big gaping hole 
in the center to which I draw your spe- 
cific attention is the “one party consent” 
exception. That is, the law specifically 
forbids the practice of warrantless inter- 
ception of wire and oral communications 
unless one of the parties to the conversa- 
tion has given his consent. This single 
party consenter, so the law goes, can in- 
deed be the eavesdropper himself. Such 
being the case, the rights of the other 
parties to a conversation against such 
eavesdropp:ng are rendered a nullity. 

The potentiality for abuse under this 
law is immense. Take, for example, the 
case of a Mr. Smith, who, after confiding 
to a friend one night over the telephone, 
woke up the next morning to find a ver- 
batim transcript of the juicier parts of 
his conversation in the morning news- 
paper. His supposed friend, it seems, had 
taken the trouble of recording the entire 
conversation, without providing our Mr. 
Smith with any forewarning as to his ac- 
tions or intentions. When Mr. Smith 
then sued his former friend and the 
newspaper, he lost. Because the conversa- 
tion had been recorded. by one of its 
participants, the tap was deemed per- 
fectly legal under the one-party consent 
exception. Unfortunately, this was an 
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actual case. Smith v. Cincinnati Post and 
Times Star, 353 F. Supp. 1126. 

A more recent example of abuse under 
this exception to the law is seen in the 
famous White House tapes. While out- 
rageous on its face, it was in fact per- 
fectly legal for the former President to 
secretly tape record conversations in his 
Oval Office as well as over his telephones 
without warning or notice to other un- 
aware parties to such conversations. The 
former President himself, in this case, 
was the single-party consenter. The fact 
that he knew about the presence of the 
taping system was in itself enough to 
guarantee legality as long as he was 
present, despite the fact that those whose 
words he recorded had no knowledge of 
the recording, nor had consented to it. 

Title IX of my amendment puts a 
plug in the doughnut hole by amending 
the present 18 United States Code, sec- 
tion 2511 to require “the consent of all 
parties” to an interception committed 
without a judicial warrant of any wire 
or oral communication. This provision 
would provide assurance that no private 
conversation can be electronically or 
mechanically overheard or taped with- 
out, either the consent of all parties to 
the conversation, or a judicial warrant 
authorizing such overhearing or taping. 

It is not the intent of this provision to 
interfere with the ability of the police 
to conduct their investigations into al- 
leged wrongdoing by means of electronic 
surveillance. Title 18 lays out in much 
detail a fair and effective mechanism for 
law enforcement officials to obtain war- 
rants for such surveillance when the 
requisite probable cause and other cri- 
teria exist. It is the intention of this pro- 
vision to prevent law enforcement from 
bypassing or circumventing the statu- 
tory safeguards through the use of the 
one-party consent exception, that is, to 
make the tapped telephone calls them- 
selves, or via a collaborator, record the 
conversation, and then use the record- 
ing as court admissible evidence, all 
without the use of a warrant, without 
probable cause—all technically legal now. 
At present, a law enforcement official re- 
cording such a conversation would be a 
party to the conversation and, therefore, 
could consent to its interception. See 
Commonwealth v. Murray, 423 Pa. 37. 

As a further attempt to tighten the 
reins against abuse of the wiretap and 
eavesdrop laws, my amendment. sets 
forth specific sanctions against those who 
knowingly break the rules. The recent 
case of United States v. Giordano, 416 
U.S. 505 (1974), which involved forged 
signatures of the Attorney General’s 
name upon previously prepared surveil- 
lance authorizations, flying directly in 
the face of a statutory requirement, is a 
case in point. The exclusionary rule, no 
matter how diligently applied by the 
courts, is simply ill-equipped to deal with 
such high level chicanery. Only a direct 
sanction against the offending officer 
himself can fulfill this function. This is 
what my amendment attempts to do. 

As an attempt to facilitate the ability 
of private individuals to bring their own 
civil actions in the event that they them- 
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selves are subject to an illegal eaves- 
drop, two specific steps are taken, First, 
as a means of lightening the burden of 
proof. a standard is set by which any 
conviction of a defendant in a criminal 
proceeding brought against him on a 
charge concerning a violation of the wire- 
tap laws will be regarded as conclusive 
in a civil proceeding brought against 
him regarding the same violation. 
Through this manner, the civil litigant 
will be able to benefit from the inves- 
tigative and organizational resources of 
law enforcement, to ride on the prosecu- 
tor’s coattails, so to speak. Second, an 
affirmative duty is placed on the tele- 
phone companies to aid their customers 
in investigating such offenses. Many of 
these companies do at the present fol- 
low a policy similar to that set down in 
my amendment. Some others, however, 
do not. The intention of this provision 
of my amendment is to make the prac- 
tice uniform and mandatory. 

This legislation would affect the 
phone company in a number of other 
ways as well. At present, there is no 
duty for a phone company to report a 
tap to the police which it has discovered 
on a customer’s line, Although almost 
all phone companies do report such 
taps at present, an exception is Illinois 
Beli: Telephone. This legislation would 
require phone companies to report the 
discovery of a tap to a law enforcement 
official. 

In addition, phone companies are now 
allowed to secretly tape conversation 
when they believe that a fraud is being 
committed against the phone company. 
They do not have to prove probable 
cause; they do not have to get anyone’s 
permission; they have a free hand in 
deciding whether a crime is being com- 
mitted and whether a conversation 
should be recorded. This unbridled dis- 
cretion is unparalleled. No other indus- 
try or private citizen has such discre- 
tion, and even the police have to obtain 
a court order before secretly recording 
conversations. This legislation would re- 
move this discretion from the phone 
companies and make them seek the help 
of the police and the approval of a court 
if they suspect a crime is being com- 
mitted. The police may seek a court order 
to intercept a conversation if the con- 
ditions for such a court order can be 
met. This will not hinder the phone 
companies since their technology is such 
that they can pretty well determine 
when a fraud is being committed, and 
thereby prove probable cause to a court. 
But, no longer would they be free to 
tape conversations whenever in their dis- 
cretion they felt it was warranted. 

The issues ‘with which the amendment 
deals are important to us both as legis- 
lators and as individuals, As legislators, 
we must attempt to deal with a social 
problem which has of its own momentum 
played a large role in one of the greatest 
national catastrophes of our day. As in- 
dividuals, we have at stake the quality of 
the environment in which we work, act, 
think, and communicate every day of our 
lives. Both of these responsibilities are 
weighty. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by Senator BAKER 
be printed in the Recorp and that the 
amendment be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BAKER 


I welcome the opportunity to join my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois (Mr. 
PERCY) in introducing this amendment to 
S. 495, the “Watergate Reorganization and 
Reform Act.” 

As I noted in my individual views for the 
Final Report of the Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, “I believe 
that Congress should carefully consider a 
prohibition of the electronic recording of 
conversations .. ., except with the prior con- 
sent of all the participants to the conversa- 
tion, or unless carefully supervised by a court 
of competent jurisdiction for specified statu- 
tory purposes.” I believe that S. 459, the 
Watergate Reorganization and Reform Act, 
provides a timely and appropriate vehicle for 
the Congress to consider such a prohibition 
of non-consensual electronic eavesdropping 
and wiretapping occurring without prior ju- 
dicial approval; and I commend Senator 
Percy for his leadership in this area. 

Certainly the single most notable eviden- 
tiary achievement of the Senate Watergate 
Committee was the revelation by Alexander 
Butterfield of the tape recording system uti- 
lized in both the Oval Office and the Presi- 
dential Suite in the Executive Office Build- 
ing. I am not sure that I understand why 
the tape-recording facilities were installed; 
but I find the practice of recording conver- 
sations without the consent of all parties 
thereto, in the absence of a warrant, objec- 
tionable and not in keeping with the gran- 
deur of the Fourth Amendment. 

I further believe that this amendment is 
reflective of the sentiment of what I con- 
sider to be one of the most important rec- 
ommendations of the Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee. That is, the Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities in its Pinal 
Report recommended “that the appropriate 
committees of Congress study and reconsider 
Title II of the Omnibus Crime and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the electronic surveil- 
lance provisions contained in that Act re- 
quire revision or amendment.” In United 
States v. U.S. District Court, 407 U.S. 297 
(1972), the Supreme Court pointedly Invited 
Congress to decide whether prior judicial 
approval is required for all law-enforcement 
and intelligence surveillance; and the Water- 
gate Committee so recommended. I 
that legitimate law-enforcement and intelli- 
gence rquirements often mandate such sur- 
veillance; but, in my opinion, when it is 
done within the United States, it Is prefer- 
able that a warrant be obtained prior to 
implementation. 

This amendment, of course, also would re- 
quire regulation of electronic eavesdropping 
devices and makes clear civil remedies in 
cases of illegal eavesdropping. If we allow 
the manufacture and distribution of eaves- 
dropping devices and wiretaps to continue 
unchecked. we may find that there may come 
a time at which no conversation, however 
private or personal, will be secure from the 
curious or the rampant opportunist. 

I believe that the amendment which Sen- 
ator Percy and I are introducing today re- 
fiects a serious attempt to eliminate what 
I consider to be perhaps the most objection- 
able abuse uncovered by the Select Commit- 
tee on Presidential Campaign Activities, and 
I think that it reflects the concern underly- 
ing one of the major recommendations of 
the Senate Watergate Committee. It cer- 
tainly is pertinent to the Watergate-prompt- 
ed reform effort, and I commend it to my 
colleagues. 
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AMENDMENT No. 495 

On page 37, line 15, add the following: 

TITLE V—LICENSING OF ELECTRONIC, 
MECHANICAL, OR OTHER DEVICE 

Sec. 501. As used in this title, the term— 

(1) “business license” means a certificate, 
paper, or other item issued by the Secretary 
to any applicant in the business of manu- 
facturing, importing, assemblying, transfer- 
ring, or selling of electronic, mechanical, or 
other devices; 

(2) “possessor license” means a certificate, 
paper, or other item issued by the Secretary 
to any applicant owning, possessing, or oth- 
erwise having in his custody any electronic, 
mechanical, or other device; 

(3) “electronic, mechanical, or other de- 
vice” shall have the same meaning as that 
provided for under section 2510(5) of title 
18, United States Code, except that, for pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary shall issue 
regulations excluding from such term any 
electronic, mechanical, or other deyice which 
the Secretary determines, on the basis of the 
design, size, and nature thereof, is primarily 
and ordinarily used for a purpose other than 
the overhearing of oral communications of 
others without their knowledge; 

(4) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Commerce; and 

(5) “person” means any individual, asso- 
ciation, partnership, institution, corpora- 
tion, or other entity, any officer, employ- 
ee, or agent of the United States or any 
territory or possession thereof, or of any 
State or political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 502. (a) On and after the expiration 
of the one hundred and twentieth day fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of this Act, 
no person shall engage in the business of 
manufacturing, assemblying, importing, 
transferring, or selling of any electronic, me- 
chanical, or other device, if such device or 
component thereof has been or will be sent 
through the mail or transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce, unless such person has 
a valid business license issued to him in ac- 
cordance with this titie. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, upon ap- 
plication to him by an applicant in accord- 
ance with this title, to issue to such appli- 
cant a business license, unless the Secretary 
determines, after a hearing, that such appli- 
cant has been convicted of a violation of 
chapter 119 of title 18, United States Code, 
that there is a substantial probability that 
such applicant is engaged, or is likely to en- 
gage, in conduct in violation of chapter 119 
of title 18, United States Code, or that such 
applicant has knowingly submitted false or 
misleading information in connection with 
his application for such license, or in con- 
nection with any other application, docu- 
ment, notice, or paper submitted pursuant 
to this Act. 

(c) Any business license issued pursuant 
to this title may, after a hearing, be revoked 
or otherwise suspended by the Secretary if 
he determines that the holder of such li- 
cense has been convicted of a violation of 
chapter 119 of title 18, United States Code, 
or has knowingly submitted false or mislead- 
ing information in connection with his ap- 
plication for such license, or in connection 
with any other application document, no- 
tice, or paper submitted pursuant to this 
Act. 

(d) Applications under this section shall 
be submitted to the Secretary on such form 
as the Secretary shall provide. Any such 
application shall contain, among other mat- 
ters, the following: 

(1) name and address of the applicant; 

(2) business or trade name of the appli- 
cant; 

(3) a complete description of the appli- 
cant's business or dealings insofar as such 
business or dealings involve electronic, me- 
chanical, or other devices; 

(4) the address of each location where 
the applicant conducts or will conduct busi- 
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ness or other dealings involving electronic, 
mechanical, or other devices; and 

(5) any other information or data which 
the Secretary may, by regulation, prescribe. 

(e) Any business license issued pursuant 
to this section shall, unless reyoked or sus- 
pended in accordance with this title, be valid 
for a period of twelve months. Each such li- 
cense issued under this section shall be iden- 
tified by a reference number issued by the 
Secretary. Any person holding a valid busi- 
ness license issued under this section shall 
notify the Secretary, in writing, of any 
changes in the information provided on the 
application for such license. Such notice 
shall be submitted prior to the expiration of 
the fourteen day period following such 
change. 

(f) Any person violating the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 503. (a) On and after the expiration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth day follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this Act, 
no person, other than a person having a 
valid business license issued to him under 
this title, shall own, possess, or otherwise 
have in his custody, any electronic, mechan- 
ical, or other device, if such device or com- 
ponent thereof has been or will be sent 
through the mail or transported in inter- 
State or foreign commerce, unless such per- 
son has a valid possessor license issued to 
him in accordance with this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, upon ap- 
plication to him by an applicant in accord- 
ance with this section, to issue to such 
applicant a possessor license, unless the Sec- 
retary determines, after a hearing, that such 
applicant has been convicted of a violation 
of chapter 119 of title 18, United States 
Code, that there is a substantial probability 
that the ownership, possession, or custody 
by such applicant of any electronic, me- 
chanical, or other device would be unlawful 
under the provisions of section 2512 of title 
18, United States Code, that there is a sub- 
stantial probability that such applicant is 
engaged, or is likely to e e, in conduct 
in violation of chapter 119 of title 18, United 
States Code, or that such applicant has 
knowingly submitted false or misleading in- 
formation in connection with his applica- 
tion for such license, or in connection with 
any other application, document, notice, or 
paper submitted pursuant to this Act. 

(c) Any possessor license issued pursuant 
to this section may, after a hearing, be re- 
voked or otherwise suspended by the Sec- 
retary if he determines that the holder of 
such license has been convicted of a viola- 
tion of chapter 119 of title 18, United States 
Code, or has knowingly submitted false or 
misleading information in connection with 
his application for such license, or in con- 
nection with any other application, docu- 
ment, notice, or paper submitted pursuant 
to this Act, 

(d) Applications under this section shall 
be submitted to the Secretary on such form 
as the Secretary shall provide. Any such 
application shall contain, among other mat- 
ters, the following: 

(1) name and address of the applicant; 

(2) business or trade name, if any, of the 
applicant; 

(3) @ complete description of the appli- 
cant’s business or dealings, if any, insofar 
as such business or dealings involve elec- 
tronic, mechanical, or other devices; 

(4) the address of each location, if any, 
where the applicant conducts or will con- 
duct business or other dealings involving 
electronic, mechanical, or other devices; 

(5) a statement of the purpose to which 
the applicant intends to put the electronic, 
mechanical, or other device for which sp- 
plication is made; 

(6) a statement as to whether the appli- 
cant has been denied a business license or 
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possessor license under this title, or had any 
such license suspended or revoked; 

(7) the number, description, and identifi- 
cation number of all electronic, mechanical, 
or other devices owned or possessed by the 
applicant, or in his custody at the time of 
such application and during the twelve 
month period preceding the date of such 
application, except that the requirement as 
to identification number shall not be applic- 
able, with respect to any such device so 
owned, possessed or in the custody of any 
such applicant for any period prior to the 
date of expiration of the one hundred and 
twenty day period following the date of the 
enactment of this Act; and 

(8) any other information or data which 
the Secretary may, by regulation, prescribe, 

(e) Any r license issued pursuant 
to this section shall, unless revoked or sus- 
pended in accordance with this ttile, be valid 
for a period of twelve months, Each such li- 
cense issued under this section shall be iden- 
tified by a reference number issued by the 
Secretary. Any person holding a valid pos- 
sessor license issued under this section shall 
notify the Secretary, in writing, of any ma- 
terial change in the information provided on 
the application for such license. Such notice 
shall be submitted prior to the expiration of 
the fourteen day period following such 
change. 

(f) In addition to information required 
under subsection (d) of this section, any 
law enforcement officer applying for a pos- 
sessor license under this section shall submit 
to the Secretary the following: 

(1) law enforcement agency by which the 
applicant is employed; 

(2) the name and address of his command- 
ing officer; 

(3) if the applicant is a Federal law en- 
forcement officer, such application shall con- 
tain assurances by the Attorney General or 
his designee to the effect that the appli- 
cant is of good standing and good character 
and whose assigned duties may inyolve the 
use of electronic, mechanical, or other de- 
vices; 

(4) if the applicant is a State or local law 
enforcement officer, such application shall 
contain assurances by the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the State or his designee to 
the effect that the applicant is of good stand- 
ing and good character and whose assigned 
duties may involve the use of electronic, me- 
chanical, or other devices. 

(g) In the event that a law enforcement 
officer holding a valid possessor license ceases 
to be a law enforcement officer, such license 
shall be deemed revoked and of no force and 
effect, and the commanding officer of such 
law enforcement officer shall so notify the 
Secretary to that effect. 

(h) Any person violating the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


TITLE VI—IDENTIFICATION; 
REGISTRATION 

Sec. 601. (a) On and after the expiration 
of the one hundred and twentieth day fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of this 
Act, no person engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, importing, or assembling 
electronic, mechanical, or other devices for 
which a license is required under this Act 
shall sell, transfer, distribute, or otherwise 
dispose of any such device so manufactured, 
imported, or assembled unless such device 
shall have affixed to it in such 4 manner that 
it cannot be readily removed, altered or ob- 
literated, an identification number issued by 
the Secretary in accordance with this title. 

(b) On and after the expiration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth day following the date 
of the enactment of this Act, no person shall 
own, possess, or otherwise haye in his cus- 
tody, transfer, or sell, any electronic, me- 
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chanical or other device unless such elec- 
tronic, mechanical, or other device has af- 
fixed to it in such a manner that it cannot 
be readily removed, altered, or obliterated 
an identification number issued by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with this title, 

(c) Upon approval by him of any applica- 
tion received from any person engaged in 
the business of manufacturing, assembling, 
importing, selling, or otherwise distributing 
electronic, mechanical, or other devices, or 
from any person owning, possessing, or 
otherwise having custody of any electronic, 
mechanical, or other device, for an identifi- 
cation number for purposes of this title, the 
Secretary is authorized to issue such number 
if he determines that such application con- 
tains such information as is required by, 
and is in compliance with, regulations is- 
sued by him for purposes of this title. 

(a) Any person who sells, transfers, dis- 
tributes, or disposes of any electronic, me- 
chanical, or other device in violation of sub- 
section (a) of this section or any person 
who owns, possesses, or otherwise has in his 
custody any electronic, mechanical, or other 
device in violation of subsection (b) of this 
section, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

Sec. 602. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to establish and carry out, and 
keep current, a program of registration of 
all electronic, mechanical, or other devices in 
the United States, Such program shall be 
established and carried out with a view to 
requiring each person (other than a person 
covered by subsection (b)), within sixty 
days following the date he acquires owner- 
ship, possession, or other custody of any 
electronic, mechanical, or other device, or 
within the one hundred and fifty day period 
following the date of the enactment of this 
Act, whichever last occurs, to register such 
electronic, mechanical, or other device with 
the Secretary. 

(b) On and after the expiration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth day following the date 
of the enactment of this Act, no person en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing, 
importing, or assembling of any electronic, 
mechanical, or other device for which a li- 
cense is required under this Act shall sell, 
transfer, distribute, or otherwise dispose of 
any such device unless such device has been 
registered in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(c) Such registration shall be carried out 
on forms made available by the Secretary 
and containing, among other matters, the 
following: 

(1) the identification number of the de- 
vice; 

(2) the name (including business or trade 
name, if any), address (including business 
address, if any) and number of the business 
license or the r license of the person 
so registering such device; and 

(3) a complete description of the elec- 
tronic, mechanical, or other device to be so 
registered. 

(d) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 


TITLE VII—SALE OR TRANSFER OF ELEC- 
TRONIC, MECHANICAL, OR OTHER 
DEVICE 


Sec. 701. (a) On and after the expiration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth day follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this Act, 
no person engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing, importing, or assembling of any 
electronic, mechanical, or other device for 
which a license is required by this Act, and 
no person owning, possessing, or otherwise 
having in his custody, any electronic, me- 
chanical, or other device for which a license 
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is required under this Act, shali sell, trans- 
fer, distribute, or otherwise dispose of any 
electronic, mechanical, or other device, un- 
less any such person has, not less than four- 
teen days prior thereto, notified the Secre- 
tary, In writing, concerning such intended 
sale, transfer, distribution, or other disposi- 
tion. Such notice shall include, among other 
matters, the following: 

(1) the name, address, and number of the 
business or possessor license issued under 
this Act of the person so selling, transferring, 
distributing, or otherwise disposing of such 
device; 

(2) the name, addrezs, and number of the 
business or possessor license issued under 
this Act of the person to whom such device 
is to be so sold, transferred, distributed or 
disposed of; 

(3) the identification number of such de- 
vice, obtained pursuant to this Act; 

(4) a statement of the purposes for which 
such device is to be so used; and 

(5) any other information which the 
Secretary may, by regulation, require. 

(b) The Secretary may, within the four- 
teen day period following the receipt by him 
of any such notice of intention to sell, trans- 
fer, distribute, or otherwise dispose of any 
electronic, mechanical, or other device, issue 
an order prohibiting the carrying out of such 
intended sale, transfer, distribution, or dis- 
position covered by such notice, if the Secre- 
tary determines that— 

(1) the person to whom such electronic, 
mechanical, or other device is to be sold, 
transferred, distributed, or disposed of does 
not have a valid business license or possessor 
license issued pursuant to this Act; 

(2) new information concerning such per- 
son referred to in paragraph (1) would be 
grounds for suspending, revoking, or not re- 
newing any valid business license or posses- 
sor license held by such person; 

(3) information in any such notice under 
subsection (a) of this section is false or in- 
complete; 

(4) there is a substantial probability that 
such device to be so sold, transferred, dis- 
tributed, or disposed of will be used for an 
unlawful purpose. 

(c) In any case in which no order is issued 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
with respect to any notice, the person sub- 
mitting such notice shall, following the ex- 
piration of the fourteen day period following 
the submission of such notice, be authorized 
to carry out such sale, transfer, distribution 
or disposition covered by such notice. 

(d) Any person who sells, transfers, dis- 
tributes, or disposes of any electronic, me- 
chanical, or other device in violation of the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
or in violation of any order pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of this section, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 


TITLE VIII—DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY; 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 801, The Secretary shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to assure that all 
information or other data obtained by him 
in connection with the issuance of business 
licenses, possessor licenses, the sale, transfer, 
distribution, or other disposition of elec- 
tronic, mechanical, or other devices, includ- 
ing the identification numbers thereof and 
the registration with respect thereto, is kept 
in a central place and in such a manner as 
to facilitate the retrieval or abstraction of 
the aforementioned information and data, 
except that all information and data con- 
cerning the issuance of a possessor license to 
a law enforcement officer may be kept con- 
fidential if requested by the commanding 
officer of the applicant. In any case involving 
such a request, such information or data may 
be made available to any appropriate court 
or law enforcement agency upon receipt of a 
proper request or order, but shall be so made 
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available under such condition or conditions 
as the Secretary may impose to assure the 
confidentiality of such information and data. 

Sec. 802. As soon as practicable following 
the date of the enactment of this Act, but 
in no event later than sixty days following 
such date, the Secretary shall issue such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 803. The Secretary shall, on not less 
than an annual basis, report to the Congress 
concerning the administration and opera- 
tion of this Act. Such report shall include, 
among other matters— 

(1) the number of applications for busi- 
ness and possessor licenses received by the 
Secretary during the calendar year preceding 
the calendar year In which such report is 
submitted; 

(2) the number of such licenses issued 
during such period covered by such report; 

(3) the number of possessor licenses is- 
sued to law enforcement officers during 
such period covered by such report; 

(4) the number of electronic, mechanical, 
or other devices manufactured, assembled, 
or imported to the United States, and the 
number of sales, transfers, distributions, or 
other dispositions thereof during such 
period; 

(5) the estimated number of electronic, 
mechanical, or other devices in the United 
States during such period; and 

(6) such other information or data as the 
Secretary may, by regulation, require. 

Sec. 804. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

TITLE IX—ALL PARTY CONSENT 

Sec. 901. (a) Paragraph (a) of section 
2511(1) of Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the semicolon at the end thereof a comma 
and the following: “without the consent of 
all the parties to such communication.” 

(b) Paragraph (b) of section 2511(1) of 
Title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately after the word “com- 
munication” a comma and the following: 
“without the consent of all the parties to 
such communication,”. 

(c) Section 2511(1) of chapter 119 of Title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after paragraph (d) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(e) willfully fails to report to a law en- 
forcement official within a reasonable time 
any violation of this chapter;’’. 

(a) Section 2510(4) of chapter 119 of Title 
18, United States Code, is amended by de- 
leting the period and inserting after the word 
“device” the following: “in any manner 
which allows someone not a party to such 
communication to hear or record the con- 
tents of such communication.” 

Sec. $02. Section 2511(2) of chapter 119 
of Title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out paragraphs (c) and (d) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) It shall not be unlawful under this 
chapter for any person to intercept and 
record conversation over his own telephone 
or upon his own premises and to which he is 
a party, if— 

“(i) notice is given to all other parties to 
such conversation that the conversation is 
being intercepted or recorded, or both; and 

“(4i) the contents of any such interception 
or recording is not divulged to any person 
not a party to such conversation without 
the consent of all other parties to the 
conversation. 

“(d) It shall not be unlawful under this 
chapter to record or otherwise tape any con- 
versation in & public place which is other- 
wise readily audible without the use of any 
electronic, mechanical, or other device, and 
which takes place under circumstances such 
as not to afford a reasonable expectation of 
privacy, 1f such conversation is not recorded 
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or taped for purposes either tortious or 
criminal.” 

Sec. 903. Section 2520 of Title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Any criminal conviction obtained under 
this chapter shall be conclusive in any such 
civil action.” 

Sec. 904. (a) Chapter 119 of Title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“Src. 2521. SANCTIONS 

“(a)(1) Any person who willfully violates 
the procedural provisions of this chapter; 

“(2) Any existing officer who willfully ex- 
ceeds the authority of his warrant; 

“(3) Any person who willfully divulges 
any information obtained by lawful inter- 
cept under this chapter to any unauthorized 
person or agency; or 

“(4) Any person who willfully violates any 
person’s constitutional or statutory rights 
under this chapter shall be deemed in con- 
tempt of court and subject to a fine of 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 

“(b) Any law enforcement officer who— 

“(1) willfully violates any of the proce- 
dural provisions of this chapter; 

“(2) willfully exceeds the authority of any 
warrant issued under this chapter in the 
course of executing such warrant; or 

“(3) willfully violates the constitutional or 
statutory rights of any person under this 
chapter shall be fined not more than $19,000 
or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both.”’. 

(b) The section analysis of chapter 119 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“2521. Sanctions.”. 

Sec. 905. The Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end 
of title II the following new section: 

“Src. 223. (a) Telephone and telegraph 
companies shall, upon the written request of 
& subscriber, furnish whatever service possi- 
ble for the purpoce of detecting any unlaw- 
ful interception of communication carried 
on through the facilities of such common 
carrier. All such requests by subscribers shall 
be subject to the provisions of chapter 119 
of title 18, United States Code. 

“(b) It shall be the affirmative duty of 
every telephone and telegraph company or 
officer or employee thereof to report to a law 
enforcement agency immediately upon dis- 
covery of any violation of the provisions of 
such chapter 119 discovered in the course of 
normal operations in response to a request 
of a subscribe. as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, or in any other manner. It 
shall further be the duty of any such tele- 
phone or telegraph company or officer or em- 
ployee thereof to make available to law en- 
forcement personnel any information rele- 
vant to such reports or discoveries as are 
needed for prosecutions under chapter 119 
of title 18, United States Code. 

“(c) Every telephone and telegraph com- 
pany shall keep records and make annual 
reports to the Secretary. Such reports shall 
include— 

“(1) the number of requests pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section that it re- 
ceives from subscribers; 

“(2) the number of times pursuant to 
such requests or by other independent ac- 
tion on the part of such telephone or tele- 
graph company— 

*“(A) an electronic, mechanical, or other 
device (as defined in section 2510 (5) of 
Title 18, United States Code), or evidence 
thereof, was discovered, 

“(B) any person was arrested for violation 
of chapter 119 of Title 18, United States Code, 
and the disposition of such cases, 

“(C) a cataloguing of the types of devices 
discovered; 
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“(D) the number of such electronic, me- 
chanical, or other devices discovered, and 

“(E) the cost incurred by the reporting 
company in carrying out the requirements of 
this section.” 

Sec. 906. (a) Section 2511 (2) (a) of Title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting the following: 

“; Provided further, That no operator of a 
switchboard, or an officer, employee, or agent 
of any communication common carrier, 
whose facilities are used in the transmission 
of wire communications, may intercept or 
mechanically or otherwise record any oral 
communication over such facilities for the 
purpose of protecting the rights or property 
of the carrier of such communication.” 

(b) Section 2516 (1) of Title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by redesignating 
subsection “(g)" as subsection “(h)”, and 
adding a new subsection “(g)” as follows: 

“(g) any offense involving fraud by wire 
under section 1343 of this Title.” 


NATIONAL STANDARDS NO-FAULT 
MOTOR VEHICLE INSURANCE 
ACT—S. 354 


AMENDMENT NO, €97 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce.) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 
I am submitting an amendment to the 
National Standards No-Fault Motor Ve- 
hicle Insurance Act (S. 354) which will 
help eliminate the fears that this legis- 
lation creates a Federal insurance regu- 
latory bureaucracy, and which also re- 
sponds to the views of those Senators on 
the Committee on the Judiciary who con- 
cluded last year that the bill’s enforce- 
ment mechanism—title I1I—is of doubt- 
ful constitutional validity. 

Mr. President, I have never been per- 
suaded that this legislation would be, or 
could be, used to establish Federal regu- 
lation of the business of insurance. But 
responsible and articulate spokesmen for 
distinguished organizations, including 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, have concluded other- 
wise. I do agree that whenever a Fed- 
eral Government agency is granted the 
power to reject a State plan, that agency 
may exert influence beyond the letter of 
the law. 

Therefore, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment provides for State certification that 
respective State no-fault plans are in 
accordance with the national standards 
established by S. 354, and I am also 
proposing that the duties of the Secre- 
tary of Transportation under S. 354 be 
discharged instead by an independent 
Review Board, a majority of whose 
members would be responsive to the in- 
terests and concerns of State govern- 
ments, rather than to any aggrandizing 
instinct on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The No-Fault Insurance Plan Review 
Board would consist of five members; it 
would be authorized to hire its own staff 
to examine State no-fault plans to be 
sure they are in accordance with the na- 
tional standards established by S. 354; 
and it would be independent, even 
though for housekeeping purposes it 
would be located within the Department 
of Transportation. Four of the five mem- 
bers would be recommendees of either 
the National Governors Conference or 
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the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. They would be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advise 
and consent of the Senate, from lists of 
qualified individuals submitted by these 
organizations. 

Since the purpose of this amendment 
is not to eliminate participation of the 
Department of Transportation, which 
has played a tremendous role under four 
Secretaries in the sponsorship, develop- 
ment, and evolution of no-fault auto in- 
surance, but rather to assure that it 
would not have any authority to regulate 
State insurance, the fifth member and 
the Chairman of this Review Board will 
be the Secretary of Transportation. 

Mr. President, I have similarly never 
been persuaded by the views expressed 
in the 1974 minority report on no-fault 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, Erwin N. Griswold, and other dis- 
tinguished constitutional law authorities, 
have convinced me that the title II 
mechanism in the bill is constitutional. 
Nevertheless, to eliminate any remain- 
ing arguments that this legislation is un- 
constitutional, I am proposing that an 
“option” be give to any State to which 
title III becomes applicable. 

If that State does not wish to and can- 
not administer the alternative title IIT 
no-fault plan, it may call upon the Fed- 
eral Government to administer tuese un- 
aceeptable responsibilities, and the Sec- 
retary of Transportation is directed to 
perform such functions until the State 
withdraws or repeals this decision and 
request, or until the State enacts its own 
no-fault plan in accordance with nation- 
al standards. With this amendment, no 
State could be compelled “to create agen- 
cies and to staff and fund them to ad- 
minister a Federal law,” and any Fed- 
eral involvement would only be at the 
request of a State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 497 

On page 45, beginning on line 7, strike out 
all through page 52, line 20, and insert in leu 
thereof the following: 

“CRITERIA AND REVIEW 

“Sec. 201. (a) Genrrat.—The provisions of 
title I, except sections 101, 102, 103, 112, 113, 
and 114, and the provisions of this title, ex- 
cept this section and section 202, are pro- 
visions of this Act solely for the purpose of 
establishing national standards for a State 
no-fault plan for motor vehicle insurance 
and.shall have force and effect only as part 
of such a plan, except to the extent that any 
such provision may apply to section 113 or be 
incorporated in title III. The provisions of 
title IIT are provisions of this Act solely for 
the purpose of setting forth the provisions of 
the alternative Federal no-fault plan for 
motor vehicle insurance and shall have force 
and effect only as part of such a plan and in 
accordance with this Act. 

“(b) Crirerta.—(1) A State no-fault plan 
for motor vehicle insurance is in accordance 


with national standards only if such a plan 
includes provisions which meet or exceed 


each of the national standards, pursuant to 


paragraph (2), and if such plan does not in- 
clude any provisions that are inconsistent, in 
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whole or in part, with the national stand- 
ards. 

**(2) As used in this Act, the term ‘national 
standards’ means all of the provisions of title 
I, exeept sections 101, 102, 112, and 113, and 
all of the provisions of this title, except this 
section and section 202. A provision in a State 
no-fault plan for motor vehicle insurance 
‘meets’ a national standard if its substance is 
the same as, or the equivalent of, the national 
standard which corresponds to it. A provision 
in such a State plan ‘exceeds’ a national 
standard if its substance is more favorable or 
beneficial, with respect to insureds, victims, 
or survivors of deceased victims, than the na- 
tional standard which corresponds to it, or if 
it is more restrictive of tort lability than the 
national standard established by section 206 
(à). 

“(c) Review Boarp.—(1) There is estab- 
lished, in accordance with the provisions of 
this subsection, an independent instrumen- 
tality within the Department of Transporta- 
tion, to be known as the No-Fault Insurance 
Plan Review Board (hereinafter referred to in 
this title as the ‘Review Board’). 

“(2) The Review Board shall consist of 
five members, as follows: 

“(A) the Secretary of Transportation, or 
his designee, who shall serve as Chairman 
of the Review Board; and 

“(B) four individuals, none of whom shall 
be employees or consultants of the Federal 
Government in any other capacity, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, on 
the following basis— 

“(i) two to be selected from a list of not 
less than six qualified individuals recom- 
mended by the National Governors Confer- 
ence; 

“<(ii) two to be selected from a list of not 
less than six qualified individuals recom- 
mended by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. 


A member, other than the Chairman, may 
receive $300 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of his duties plus reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of such duties. The terms of office of 
such members first taking office shall expire 
as designated by the President at the time of 
nomination—two at the end of the second 
year and two at the end of the fourth year. 
Successors to members of the Review Board 
shall be appointed in the same manner as 
the original members and shall have terms 
of office expiring four years from the date 
of expiration of the terms for which their 
predecessors were appointed. Any individual 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of any term of office shall be 
appointed for the remainder of that term. 

“(3) The Review Board may adopt, amend, 
and repeal such rules and regulations as are 
necessary to carry out the authority granted 
under this Act, and it may, for the purpose 
of carrying out such authority, hold such 
hearings as it deems advisable. The Chair- 
man, subject to the approval of the Review 
Board and without regard to the civil service 
and classification laws, may select, appoint, 
assign the duties, and fix the compensation 
of such employees and consultants as are 
necessary to carry out its powers and duties 
under this Act. Three members of the Re- 
view Board shall constitute a quorum, and 
decisions of such Board shall be by majority 
vote of the members present and voting. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Review Board for purposes of 
carrying out its functions under this Act 
such sums as are necessary, not to exceed 
$500,000, to remain available until expended, 
and moneys appropriated for the Review 
Board shali not be withheld or used by the 
Secretary for any purpose other than the 
use of the Review Board. 
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NO-FAULT PLAN IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
NATIONAL STANDARDS 

“See. 202. (A) Preemprion.—Any provision 
of ahy State law that would prevent the 
establishment in such a State of a no-fault 
plan for motor vehicle insurance in accord- 
auce with national standards is preempted. 

“(b) STATE NO-FAULT PLAN.—A State may, 
at any time, enact into law a no-fault plan 
for motor vehicle insurance in accordance 
with national standards. 

“{c)} CERTIFICATION EY CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
Orricer.—(1) If the chief executive officer 
of a State determines that such State has 
enacted a no-fault plan for motor vehicle 
insurance in accordance with national stand- 
ards, such chief executive officer may, at any 
time following such enactment, submit to the 
Review Board a certification that such State 
has established a no-fault plan for motor 
vehicle insurance in accordance with na- 
tional standards, together with a certified 
copy of such plan. 

(2) Such a certification, and any recerti- 
fication pursuant to subsection (d), shall be 
in the following form: ‘The State of 
has enacted into law a no-fault plan for 
motor vehicle insurance. I hereby certify, 
pursuant to section 202(c) (recertify, pur- 
suant to section 202(d)) of the National 
Standards No-Fault Motor Vehicle Insurance 
Act that this plan, a certified copy of which 
is attached, is (remains) in accordance with 
national standards.’. 

“(d) PERIODIC REPORT AND RECERTIFICA- 
vIoN.—The Review Board shall request, not 
more frequently than every two years nor 
less frequently than every four years, from 
the chief executive officer of a State for which 
certification under subsection (c) is on file 
with the Secretary— 

“(1) a report evaluating the success of 
such plan in terms of such State's contri- 
bution of the Congress, as set forth and 
declared in section 102(b), and in terms of— 

“(A) the cost to the purchasers of insur- 
ance resulting from the institution and con- 
tinuing operation of such plan; 

“(B) the impact of such plan on various 
sectors of society; 

“(C) the effect of such plan on congestion 
and delay resulting from backlogs in«the 
courts; and 

“(D) the impact of such plan on competi- 
tion within the motor vehicle insurance 
industry, particularly with respect to the 
competitive position of small insurance com- 
panies in such State; and 

“(2) a recertification, in the form pre- 
scribed under subsection (c), that such 
State’s plan remains in accordance with na- 
tional standards. 


The Review Board shall report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress simultaneously on 
March 1 of each year on the results of all 
such reports that it received during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, including any recom- 
mendations for legislation. 

“(e) Revrew Board Review.—(1) The Re- 
view Board shall meet to review all certifica- 
tions and recertifications within 90 days of 
their receipt by the Review Board. The Re- 
view Board shall treat a State's certification 
and recertification of its no-fault plan as 
prima facie evidence that such plan is in 
accordance with national standards, and 
having received such a certification or re- 
certification the Review Board shall make a 
determination that such a State’s no-fault 
plan is not in accordance with national 
standards only on the basis of substantial 
evidence. If the Review Board, under such 
circumstances, determines on the basis of 
substantial evidence that a State does not 
have a no-fault plan for motor vehicle in- 
surance that is in‘accordance with national 
standards, it shall issue a declaration of 


such finding, including the reasons therefor. 


Except as otherwise provided in this subsec- 
tion, such a declaration may only be made 
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by the Review Board within 90 days follow- 
ing the receipt by the Review Board of a 
State’s certification, pursuant to subsection 
c}, or recertification, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (d). Such a declaration shall be made 
if a recertification has not been received by 
the Review Board within 180 days after a 
request therefor has been made under sub- 
section (d). 

“(2) If the chief executive officer of a 
State has not certified, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c), that such State has enacted a no- 
fault plan for motor vehicle insurance in 
accordance with national standards, as of 
the second anniversary of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Review Board shall 
meet within 90 days of such second anniver- 
sary and issue a declaration that such State 
does not have a no-fault plan for motor ve- 
hicle insurance that is in accordance with 
national standards. If a State does not have 
in effect a no-fault plan for motor vehicle 
insurance, which was certified pursuant to 
subsection (c), as of the third anniversary 
of the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Review Board shall meet within 90 days of 
such third anniversary and issue a declara- 
tion that such State does not have a no- 
fault plan for motor vehicle insurance that 
is in accordance with national standards. 

“(f) ALTERNATIVE FEDERAL NO-FAULT 
PLaN.—The alternative Federal no-fault 
plan for motor vehicle insurance in accord- 
ance with title III shall become applicable 
in a State 90 days following the issuance 
of a declaration by the Review Board that 
such State does not have a no-fault plan for 
motor vehicle insurance that is in accord- 
ance with national standards: Provided, 
That in no event shall such alternative Fed- 
eral no-fault plan become applicable in any 
State prior to the second anniversary of the 
date of enactment of this Act. The alterna- 
tive Federal no-fault plan for motor vehicle 
insurance in accordance with title III shall 
go into effect in a State in which it is appli- 
cable on the first day of the ninth month 
after it becomes applicable. If the chief exec- 
utive officer of such a State, subsequent to a 
Review Board declaration that such State's 
no-fault plan is not in accordance with na- 
tional standards, submits to the Review 
Board a certification pursuant to subsection 
(c), and if the Review Board does not deter- 
mine, within 90 days after its receipt of such 
certification, that the plan involved is not 
in accordance with national standards, the 
alternative Federal no-fault plan for motor 
vehicle insurance shall cease to be appli- 
eable or in effect in such State and such 
State's no-fault plan in accordance with na- 
tional standards shall go into effect on the 
same date, as designated by the chief execu- 
tive officer of such State except that such 
date shall not be earlier than 90 days follow- 
ing the Review Board's receipt of the appli- 
cable certification. 

“(g) STATE Orrion.—A State, with respect 
to which the alternative Federal no-fault 
plan for motor vehicle insurance is applica- 
ble or in effect, shall have exclusive respon- 
sibility to implement, administer, operate, 
and maintain such alternative no-fault plan 
within such State, and the provisions of 
such plan shall constitute the rules of deci- 
sion for any court located in such State. In 
the event of a judicial determination that 
bars a State from implementing, administer- 
ing, operating, or maintaining such alterna- 
tive Federal no-fault plan or that allows such 
State the option of declining to implement, 
administer, operate, or maintain such alter- 
native Federal no-fault plan, such State may 
decline to perform any specific administra- 
tive function or responsibility that it is 
barred by judicial determination from per- 
forming or that it is by judicial determina- 
tion given the option of declining to per- 
form, upon notice in writing to the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall assume the performance 
of any such function or responsibility as 
soon after the receipt of such notice as is 
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practicable and necessary and shall continue 
such performance until such State with- 
draws or repeals its notice. There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Secretary 
such sums as are necessary to carry out any 
duties imposed on him under this subsection. 

“(h) Jupicia, Revrew.—(1) At the option 
of a State only, a declaration made by the 
Review Board that such State’s no-fault plan 
for motor vehicle insurance is not in accord- 
ance with national standards shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which is 
located such State or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit: Provided, That (A) any such 
review shall be instituted within 60 days 
from the date on which such declaration by 
the Review Board is issued; and (B) pending 
final determination by the court, the alter- 
native Federal no-fault plan shall become 
applicable and go into effect in such State, 
in accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (f). 

“(2) A determination of the Review Board 
that a State’s no-fault plan for motor ve- 
hicle insurance is in accordance with na- 
tional standards is subject to judicial review 
to the extent authorized by, and in accord- 
ance with, chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code, except that (A) section 705 thereof is 
not applicable; (B) the appropriate court 
shall only hold unlawful and set aside such 
a determination on a ground specified in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), or (D) of sec- 
tion 706(2) thereof; and (C) any such re- 
view shall be instituted within 30 days from 
the date on which such a determination is 
made public.”. 

On page 17, line 14, strike out “State”, 
the second time such term is used. 

On page 22, beginning on line 1, strike out 
all through line 7. 

On page 22, line 8, strike out “(6)” and 
Insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 36, line 15, strike out “The” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Notwithstanding any 
provision of this Act, the”. 

On page 37, beginning on line 3, strike out 
all through page 38, line 22, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) ACCOUNTABILITY AND AVAILABILITY.—A 
no-fault plan for motor vehicle insurance in 
accordance with national standards or in 
accordance with title III shall include a pro- 
gram for— 

“(1) evaluating and supervising (A) emer- 
gency medical services; and (B) medical and 
vocational rehabilitation services; that are 
supplied to or provided for victims in the 
State in which such plan is in effect and 
with respect to which reimbursement or pay- 
ment is sought from or made by a restora- 
tion obligator; 

“(2) assuring the accountability of sup- 
pliers and providers of such services for the 
quality thereof, and for the costs thereof, In 
accordance with applicable standards; and 

“(3) assuring that such services are avail- 
able.”. 

On page 40, line 3, on page 40, line 7, on 
page 40, line 11, and on page 69, line 20, 
strike out “State”. 

On page 70, line 6, strike out “STATE” 
and insert in lieu thereof “FEDERAL”. 

On page 70, line 9, on page 70, line 18, and 
on page 71, Hne 14, strike out “State” and 
insert in Heu thereof “Federal”. 

On page 70, line 10, strike out “State”. 

On page 70, line 12, strike out “subsection 
(e) of section 201” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 202(f)”. 

On page 70, line 14, strike out “201(d)" 
and insert in lieu thereof “202(d)”. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1975—S. 1279 


AMENDMENT NO. 498 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary.) 


May 22, 1975 


Mr. GRAVEL submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 345, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Tunney to the bill (S. 1279) 
to amend the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
to extend certain provisions for an addi- 
tional 10 years and to make permanent 
the ban against certain prerequisites to 
voting. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 25 


At the request of Mr. Mansrrexp, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BROCK) 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 25, intended to be 
proposed to the bill (S. 598), the ERDA 
authorization bill 

AMENDMENT NO. 429 


At the request of Mr. Dots, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
HATHAWAY), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Leany), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Rretcorr), the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOo.tincs) , the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Brooke), and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs) were added 
as cosponsors of amendment No. 429 to 
the bill (S. 1662) to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964. 


AMENDMENTS NO. 466 THROUGH NO. 474 


At the request of Mr. CLARK, the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. Curries), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuRMoND), and the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. BmEN) were added as cospon- 
sors to amendments Nos. 466, 467, 468, 
469, 470, 471, 472, 473, and 474, to the bili 
(5. 1426) to amend the Older Americans 
Act of 1965, to establish certain social 
services programs for older Americans 
and to extend the authorizations of ap- 
propriations contained in such act, to 
prohibit discrimination on the basis of 
age, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 486 

At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) was added as a cosponsor to 
amendment No. 486 to S. 1517 (Appro- 
priations for Administration of Foreign 
Affairs), to authorize reopening of the 
U.S. consulate in Gothenburg, Sweden. 


AMENDMENT NO. 488 


At the request of Mr. HATHAWAY, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THurmonpD), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) were added as co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 488, relating 
to the eligibility, appointment, and ad- 
mission to service academies of women, 
intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 
920) , the Defense Department authoriza- 
tion act. 

AMENDMENT NO. 492 


At the request of Mr. Jackson, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 


May 22, 1975 


L1ams) , and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. BUCKLEY) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 492, intended to be 
proposed to the bill (S. 920) , the Defense 
Department authorization act. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PROPOS- 
ALS TO ESTABLISH A UNIFORM 
LAW ON THE SUBJECT OF BANK- 
RUPTCIES 


Mr: ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick), I wish to an- 
nounce that open public hearings will 
continue for the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery on 
S. 235 and S. 236, two proposals to revise 
the bankruptcy laws of the United States. 
Hearings will be held on June 4, 5, 10, 
and 11, 1975, in room 6202, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, commencing at 10 
a.m. each day. 

Those who wish to testify or submit a 
statement for inclusion in the record 
should communicate as soon as possible 
with the Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery, 6306 Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, telephone 224-3618. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION PRO- 
GRAM—NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
unanimously reported H.R. 3109, a meas- 
ure to authorize appropriations for the 
Federal Goyernment’s saline water con~ 
version program for fiscal year 1976. 
However, I believe that I should point 
out to my colleagues that in my estima- 
tion, this measure is an interim endorse- 
ment by the committee of saline water 
conversion research and development. 

Obviously, in light of the administra- 
tion’s continuously diminishing requests 
for funding of water research activities— 
something is wrong with the program. It 
is my intent to examine the entire Fed- 
eral water resources research and tech- 
nology effort. I, therefore, have sched- 
uled hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Energy Research and Water Resources 
for July 10 and 11 here in Washington, 
D.C., to begin a full evaluation of the 
Federal role in water research, related 
technology, and planning. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF THE 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on African Affairs of the For- 
eign Relations Committee will be hold- 
ing a series of hearings over the summer 
to explore the current situation in sev- 
eral southern African countries and 
examine the policy options open to the 
United States. There will be 10 days of 
hearings in all; two for each of four 
southern African countries and two for 
a final overview. On the first day of each 
set the subcommittee will hear private 
witnesses, primarily from the academic 
community, and on the second day, rep- 
resentatives of the administration and 
others who might request to testify. 

This is a tentative schedule for these 
hearings: 
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June 11 and 13: Mozambique; 

June 25 and 26: Angola; 

July 9 and 10: Rhodesia; 

July 23 and 24: South Africa and 
Namibia; and 

July 28 and 29: Overview. 

Anyone interested in testifying should 
get in touch with the subcommittee. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. PHILIP A. HART. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly will hold additional open 
hearings on S. 1284, the Antitrust Im- 
provements Act of 1975, introduced ear- 
lier this year by Senator Hucu Scott 
and myself. 

The hearings will be held June 3-6, 
1975, beginning at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2228, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

All persons who wish to testify or sub- 
mit a statement for inclusion in the rec- 
ord should contact Pat Springer, room 
A517, Senate Office Building; telephone 
224-7489. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Wri.uiaMs), the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I announce for informa- 
tion of Senators and the public that the 
committee will continue its open hear- 
ings on nominations for membership on 
the Board of Directors of the Legal 
Services Corporation at 9 a.m., Monday, 
June 2, 1975, in room 4232, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE U.N. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has just 
completed a series of hearings on the 
United States and the U.N. Their 
timing .could not have been bet- 
ter. Neyer. has the United Nations 
come under more sustained or more 
significant attack in the Congress thanin 
recent months. But, at the same time, 
never has there been a greater need for 
a vital and active United Nations than 
there is today. 

Earlier this month, members of the 
bicameral, bipartisan group, Members of 
Congress for Peace through Law 
(MCPL), went to New York for a series 
of briefings by U.N. officials and U.S. dip- 
lomats, including our distinguished Am- 
bassador, John Scali, who, by even the 
standards of his harshest critics, has 
done an ouistanding job. I came away 
from those at the U.N., as I come away 
from the committee hearings, with a very 
deep concern that, in its 30th year, the 
United Nations will be confronted with 
issues so potentially divisive that they 
could put the U.N. in danger of extinc- 
tion. And if that happens—if the U.N. is 
allowed to disintegrate—it may well be 
due in part to American indecision and 
indifference. 

Everyone has heard the political adage 
“when you've got the votes, call the roll.” 
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For more than 20 years since the crea- 
tion of the U.N., this country had the 
votes. The United States emerged from 
World War II in a class by itself—a nu- 
clear power. While industrial Europe lay 
in ruin, the United States alone ac- 
counted for more than half of the world’s 
gross production. The U.N. quite nat- 
urally reflected that U.S. dominance; 
most of the original 51 members were 
U.S. allies and dependents. The United 
States had the votes, and we called the 
roll. 

Since then, the world has changed 
dramatically and the U.N. has changed 
with it. New economic powers, indeed, 
new economic systems, have risen to 
challenge American preeminence. In- 
stead of one nuclear power, there are 
six—with the immediate potential for 
many more. Scores of new nations have 
entered the world community. Member- 
ship in the General Assembly has nearly 
tripled in just 30 years. 

As a result; when the U.N. role is 
called today, the United States may find 
itseif on the short end—sometimes it 
may even find itself alone. As Senator 
McGee said last year: 

We have found that the world is not going 
to dance to a tune just because we snap 
our fingers. 


It is no longer the United States and 
its allies, but the world’s “nonalined” 
countries, that have the majority in the 
General Assembly. And this new minor- 
ity position for the United States in the 
U.N. has led an increasing number of 
Congressmen and Senators to begin 
turning away from the United Nations. 
It is becoming fashionable to be against 
the U.N, 

But it is not wise. 

In some respects; this country and its 
policies have been taking a beating at the 
U.N. lately—at times with justification, 
at times because of the pique or paro- 
chialism of other nations. The question 
now is: What will our reaction be? 

Are we to respond to these setbacks 
with a policy of increased confrontation 
with the nonalined bloc, as some have 
advocated? Will we continue to turn to 
the U.N. only in times of crisis, and 
only then as a matter of form after we 
already have taken unilateral action as 
was the case with the Mayaguez incident 
last week? Should U.S. reverses in the 
General Assembly lead us to curtail 
further our financial and diplomatic 
support for the U.N. and its many 
worthwhile programs? 

In my judgment, to follow such a 
course would amount to nothing less 
than the wholesale abandonment of ev- 
erything this Nation can and should 
stand for in world affairs. If this country 
has suffered a decline in international 
prestige from the withdrawal from Indo- 
china—and I doubt that we have—the 
blow to our world standing from a sub- 
stantial withdrawal of support from the 
United Nations would be immeasurably 
greater and more harmful to the pros- 
pects for world peace. 

That is why it is time for those who 
believe in the U.N. to talk about its ac- 
complishments, about its promise—and 
yes, its problems. Numerous witnesses 
of vast experience came before the com- 
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mittee over the past several weeks to 
outline the U.N.’s many achievements. 

Right now, United Nations forces are 
helping keep the peace on the Golan 
Heights and in the Sinai. In Cyprus, 
despite Secretary Kissinger’s efforts and 
those of the British, the only significant 
progress that has been made in the dif- 
ficult negotiations there has come 
through the good offices of U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Kurt Waldheim. 

These are but the most dramatic ex- 
amples. It would take hours to touch on 
the many contributions of the U.N. in 
the areas of disaster relief, world health, 
economic development, international 
monetary cooperation, communications, 
aviation, international iaw, the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, the exchange of 
educational, scientific, and cultural 
ideas: The list is long. It is not by acci- 
dent that the U.N. has become the focal 
point for action to combat hunger and 
malnutrition, overpopulation, environ- 
mental pollution, and income maldistri- 
bution. These are global problems, re- 
quiring global solutions. In seeking such 
solutions, as in the search for world 
peace, the United Nations remains, in 
the words of President Kennedy, “Our 
last, best hope.” 

But the longer the United States re- 
mains isolated and ineffective at the 
United Nations, the greater the danger 
of allowing this “last, best hope” to slip 
away. At. the U.N., this country should 
be firm, decisive, and innovative—play- 
ing a role that emphasizes leadership 
and cooperation. This country’s stand- 
ing at the U.N. will not be enhanced 
by a U.S. Ambassador with a policy 
of storming into the General As- 
sembly to “give ’em hell.” There are a 
number of steps Congress and the ad- 
ministration can take that would have 
far more positive impact. 

As a beginning, everyone must realize 
that the United States cannot speak 
with any real authority or persuasive- 
ness about violations of the U.N. Charter 
until we ourselves comply with the Char- 
ter. That requires repeal of the Byrd 
amendment. The U.N. economic sanc- 
‘tions against Rhodesia were adopted 
‘with U.S. support. It is time that we 
joined in their implementation. The 
House International Relations Commit- 
tee will soon be taking up repeal legisla- 
tion. The Senate passed it overwhelm- 
ingly last year, and we must do so again. 

Further, Congress should appropriate, 
at the very least, the full $169 million 
requested by the administration for U.S. 
voluntary contributions to the U.N. for 
the next fiscal year. This year, Congress 
cut more than $25 million from the ad- 
ministration’s request—our contribution 
was actually less than it had been the 
year before. U.S. support for the U.N. 
development program alone slipped more 
than $12 million in 1 year. 

Our contributions to the multilateral 
activities of the development program, 
the Children’s Fund, the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, and the Relief 
and Works Agency are of far more value 
to the recipient nations—and to U.S. 
foregin policy—than bilateral aid. In- 
creased financial support for these vital 
U.N. programs would be a modest price 
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to pay for increased U.S. stature and 
effectiveness in. the world community. 

In addition to financial support, the 
administration needs the active backing 
of the Congress in dealing with three 
major issues coming before the United 
Nations this fall, each of which threatens 
to further damage the already weakened 
position of the United States at the U.N. 

One is the threatened expulsion of 
Israel from the United Nations General 
Assembly, a proposal. which clearly is 
gaining momentum within the third 
world bloc. The U.N. must be open to 
every nation under the terms of its 
charter. If one country is excluded, the 
U.N. loses both its character as an inter- 
national forum and its integrity. 

We are late converts to the concept of 
universality in the U.N., but we must 
assert that concept now before it is too 
late—for the benefit of every nation. 

In confronting the problems of south- 
ern Africa, the United States can play a 
more positive role. U.S, efforts must con- 
tinue to be directed at convincing South 
Africa to grant independence and self- 
determination to the people of Namibia. 
Failing that, the United States must not 
hesitate to support and participate in 
vigorous sanctions against South Africa's 
continued violations of the U.N. Charter. 
If the United States fails to be active in 
the effort to change South Africa's pol- 
icies, we will certainly lose what little 
influence we have left in black Africa. 
Our position at the United Nations will 
have suffered still another irreparable 
blow. 

Finally, it is time to ask the adminis- 
tration to develop constructive, imagina- 
tive economic proposals to contribute at 
the upcoming seventh special session. 

In this regard, Senator McGee, and I, 
and a number of other Senators have 
written Secretary Kissinger expressing 
our concern over the status of U.S. prep- 
arations for this session. We ought to be 
capable of presenting reasonable alter- 
natives on such key issues as commodity 
price indexing and compensation for na- 
tionalized foreign investments, alterna- 
tives that would prevent us from having 
to play the essentially negative role that 
characterized the U.S. position during 
the drafting of the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties. 

Right now, the prospects for that kind 
of positive role are not very encouraging. 
One thing is certain: If we demonstrate 
to the Third World nations at the U.N. a 
disinterest in their most serious difficul- 
ties—falling world prices for their prod- 
ucts while the goods and services of the 
industrialized nations and the oil of 
OPEC continue to rise, crushing bur- 
dens of debt repayment and servicing, 
shortfalls in food and fertilizer produc- 
tion—then we can expect little coopera- 
tion from those same Third World na- 
tions on the pressing international eco- 
nomic, political, and legal issues we con- 
front. I think we can do a far better job 
of building relations with the Third 
World than we have done in the past. 

Mr, Chairman, the answers to the ques- 
tions about the U.N. raised at the Foreign 
Relations’ hearings and in publice debate 
strike at the very heart of our future role 
in world affairs. Are we so far from our 
own beginnings, are we such a “have” 
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country, that we can no longer identify 
with the hopes and aspirations of the 
“have nots”? 

I believe this Nation can still lead the 
effort for such causes in the world. 

And I believe the best forum for such 
action is the United Nations. There al- 
ways has been criticism of the U.N.— 
perhaps that is an indication of its 
strength and potential—and I remem- 
ber that Adlai Stevenson, the Governor 
and Ambassador, used to reply to U.N. 
critics with a story. He would cite Adam’s 
proposal of marriage to Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden. Stevenson would say: 

She hesitated for a moment, whereupon 
Adam asked, “Is there somebody else?” 


There was no one else then.»There is 
no one else now. 


BACK TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Washington Star recently carried an 
editorial about. the protracted debate on 
the New Hampshire senatorial election. 
I ask unanimous consent that the editor- 
ial be printed in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Back TO New HAMPSHIRE 


Probably the least lustrous achievement 
of the 94th Congress is the muddling around 
which has left New Hampshire with only one 
senator. Almost half of the first year of 
somebody's term in office now has expired, 
and the Senate Rules Committee still is plod- 
ing along, trying to settle the closest Sen- 
ate race in history. But the last official judg- 
ment at the state level, Republican Louis C. 
Wyman held a two-vote lead over Democrat 
John A, Durkin, and the latter, quite under- 
standably, entertained no thought of con- 
ceding a defeat that slender. 

Durkin is battling to overcome the mar- 
gin before the Senate itself, which is 
broadly empowered to determine the eligi- 
bility of its members. Needless to say, he has 
not lacked for friendly encouragement in a 
Senate so overwhelmingly Democratic, 
wherein some losses and gains for sitting 
senators are involved if another Republican 
comes in to alter the committee ratios. And 


the Rules Committee, mindful of its weighty 
prerogatives, has been loath to give up and 
say that this one simply is too close to call, 
which it should have done long ago. 

Still, one can understand that the panel 


wants to try, at least. It has been engaged 
in a mind-numbing recount of 935 ballots in 
recent weeks while dealing with a number 
of issues raised by the contestants, and there 
is no end in sight. There is, however, a great 
deal more difficulty in sight. The committee 
has tied 4-4 on the validity of 27 of the re- 
counted ballots and eight other issues, in- 
cluding appeals by Wyman for a much 
broader recount. As things stand now, all 
these unresolved specifics will go to the full 
Senate for disposition, one by one, on June 9. 
Then the committee will resume its weari- 
some labors, opening the sealed box of ballots 
it has recounted, and dealing with other as- 
pects that may consume a great deal of time. 

In fact, the full Senate could be oc- 
cupied quite a while, just trying to resolve 
those 35 tie votes of the committee. And the 
absurdity of getting itself-immersed in such 
a can of worms should be apparent, with all 
the national business that’s crying for at- 
tention. More important, though, is the ap- 
pearance of equity which the Senate needs to 
maintain in this sticky affair. These are close 
questions, obviously, upon which differing 
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constructions can be placed. The partisan 
makeup of the Senate will lend itself to the 
charge that, all things being about equal, 
party considerations tilted the balance. Al- 
ready the Rules Committee is criticized by 
the Wyman forces for partisanship—for lean- 
ing toward Durkin more often than Wyman 
on matters of procedure and investigation. 
What the country does not need right now is 
a reinforcement of public cynicism about 
government through the handling of this 
matter. 

Anyway, the Senate has been provided with 
a perfect escape from this dilemma, which 
it should hasten to use when the questions 
arise on June 9. It simply can declare the 
seat vacant, and send the issue back to New 
Hampshire for a new election. The state 
legislature already has made the necessary 
arrangements for this, through new legisla- 
tion. Voters there, and not the Democratic 
Senate, should settle this hairline dispute, 
even if the Senate committee’s limited re- 
count should reveal a slightly wider margin. 
Otherwise, an odor is likely to linger over 
the whole business, and the declared winner 
may be smudged with lasting uncertainty. 


ALTERNATIVES IN ABSENCE OF 
LAW OF THE SEA TREATY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a re- 
cent issue of the newsletter, “Ocean Sci- 
ence News,” published in Washington, 
D.c., quoted Prof. H. Gary Knight as 
saying: 

The fallure of the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference is upon us how. 


Professor Knight, of the Louisiana 
State University Law Center, was speak- 
ing at the Offshore Technology Confer- 
ence in Houston, Tex. An expert adviser 
to the U.S. delegation at the United Na- 
tions Law of the Sea Conference in 
Caracas last year, Professor Knight of- 
fered a set of alternatives the United 
States can now consider to achieve our 
national objectives in the absence of a 
Law of the Sea Treaty. 

According to Ocean Science News, 
Professor Knight said we can: 

Simply acquiesce to other couniries’ 
claims—actually a non-alternative. 

Use force; that is, exercise its right of 
self defense and the already existing rights 
of all nations on the high seas. Thus it may 
become necessary for the U.S. to “show the 
flag" to protect a U.S. seabed mining enter- 
prise against some developing country’s 
charge that the U.S. firm is stealing a piece 
of “the common heritage.” Or a “showing 
of the flag” might be deemed the proper 
Tesponse to interference with fishing ac- 
tivity on the high seas. Certainly, says 
Knight, there will be some tense moments 
ahead, but at least there will be no eyeball 
confrontation with the Soviet Union, that 
country agreeing with the U.S. LOS policy 
almost 100%. 

Make bilateral agreements. Examples which 
come easiest to mind would involve ‘the pas- 
sage of U.S, vessels through certain straits, 
or the access of U.S. fishermen to grounds 
within a claimed. territorial sea or economic 
zone. (An example of the latter is the U.s.- 
Brazil shrimp ‘agreement.) 

Make “limited” international agreements, 
For example, the nations engaged in deep 
sea-bed mining operations, or those with the 
technological capability to do so, might sign 
a treaty calling for mutual respect of each 
others’ mining claims. 

And last, but by no means least, pass 
domestic legislation designed to protect US. 
fisheries and fishermen, regulate U.S. ocean 
mining, companies, and establish a regime 
for deepwater ports beyond the 12-mile limit. 
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(The US. Congress produced a deepwater 
ports act last year.) 


The Ocean Science News article of 
May 9 continued: 

Knight would have the US. “stop 
apologizing for its own abilities,” and adopt 
a “mix of strategies” to protect its economic 
interests and its national security. His basic 
point is that treaties are not the only way 
to deal with law of the sea matters. He con- 
cludes: The U.S. will “do just fine” without 
an UNCLOS III treaty. 

“Third World” politics are at the root of 
the failure of the Geneva session to produce 
a treaty, believes Richard Greenwald of 
Deepsea Ventures Ine. The ocean mining 
company executive marveled at how some de- 
veloping nations continue to “slavishly” 
follow the lead of Chile and Zambia and 
others, whose policies are obviously dictated 
by their own selfish interests—in contrast 
to some “common heritage” principie. Green- 
wald made no final judgment of UNCLOS ITI, 
but he warned that the U.S. must be prepared 
“to go it alone” if it must. He stopped short 
of opting out of UNCLOS III but advised “a 
certain diffidence" about its future activities. 

Deepsea Ventures, the first and only com- 
pany in the world to file a claim to the deep 
ocean (OSN, 15 Nov 74), advised Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger last month (in a semi- 
annual supplement to the ‘Notice of Dis- 
covery and Claim of Exclusive Mining Rights 
and Request for Diplomatic Protection and 
Protection of Investment’) that its ship R/V 
Prospector is “working at the site of the 
claimed deposit." On 10 Mar, Deepsea 
advised the Defense Mapping Agency that it 
had emplaced a buoy at 14° 49.5'N, 124° 
35.4°W. 

The Prospector, for the next six months, 
will carry out “continuous wire line dredging, 
and survey with ship-mounted cable-con- 
hected seabed television systems . ~ . the 
Manganese nodules lying generally within a 
20-mile radius” of the buoy. Since 10 Mar 
the buoy has been moved several times, but 
no more than two degrees from the original 
site. Greenwald told Kissinger: “We will 
keep you advised on a regular basis of the 
progress of the work undertaken =.. any out- 
side interference with that work, and any 
instances where that work interferes with 
the lawful exercise of rights of others.” 

The intention of the Gloucester Point VA 
firm is to “create a mechanism whereby the 
domestic mining industry could, in the 
absence of security of tenure safeguarded 
by treaty or statute, reveal the location of a 
commercially interesting manganese nodule 
deposit to serve as the situs for scientific 
research, including scientific research by gov- 
ernment agencies having environmental 
responsibilities.” (NOAA's ship Oceanog- 
rapher is indeed on the site now, OSN, 2 
May.) Deepsea Ventures will not, Greenwald 
stated, “exclude or inhibit true scientific re- 
search activities by any person or nation 
at the site ... On the contrary . . . Deepsea 
will provide, at no cost, reasonable space for 
government representatives on its vessels 
working the deposit to facilitate domestic 
scienitfic research...” 

A bill to extend and increase appropria- 
tion authorization for NACOA was reported 
favorably to the House by the Merchant 
Marine & Fisheries Committee 7 May. H.R. 
5447 raises the maximum authorization for 
the Natl. Advisory Committee on Oceans & 
Atmosphere from $400,000 to $445,000 for 
each of fiscal years 1976, 1977 and 1978. The 
increase was requested by John W. Townsend 
Jr„ associate administrator of the Natl. 
Oceanic & Atmospheric Administration, and 
by NACOA Chairman William J. Hargis Jr.. 
to meet the committee's staff needs. (Of the 
$441,200 in the NACOA budget for FY76, 
$325,000 falis into the personal comperisation 
category.) 

NACOA's responsibility in arets considered 
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at the U.N. Law of the Sea Conference in 
Geneva was the subject of much of the ques- 
tioning by Oceanography Subcommittee 
Chairman John Murphy (D-NY). “In view of 
the lack of progress at the recent Law of the 
Sea Conference—to put it charitably— 
NACOA now has some of its greatest chal- 
lenges lying before it," Murphy said. Because 
of the “dismal failure that appears inevitable 
in Geneva,” he added, the federal govern- 
ment must begin work on programs to pro- 
tect U.S. interests. A 200-mile resource zone 
and deep seabed mining laws are top pri- 
orities for Congress, according to both Towns- 
end and Hargis. NACOA has had notable im- 
pact on the Administration's LOS positions, 
Hargis said, expressing the hope that the 
Merchant Marine Committee would recom- 
mend that Congress now undertake unilat- 
eral action on some of the LOS issues. 


Mr. President, I asked Professor 
Knight for a copy of his speech, entitled 
“Alternatives to a Law of the Sea 
Treaty.” Because it is of interest to those 
seriously concerned with the question of 
who owns, or is responsible for, two- 
thirds of Earth, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to.be printed in the Recerp, 
as follows: 

ALTERNATIVES TO A LAW OF THE SEA TREATY 
(By H. Gary Knight) * 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Since Ambassador Arvid Pardo first intro- 
duced the seabed question to the agenda of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 1987 
the community of nations has devoted a sub- 
stantial amount of time and effort in an at- 
tempt to reach a comprehensive and widely 
accepted agreement on & broad range of is- 
sues. Involving the use of the sea and the 
exploitation of ocean resources.’ In 1970 the 
General Assembly called for convocation of 
the Third United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea? and the first substantive 
session of that Conference was held in Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, from June 20—-August 29, 
1974. Although # substantial amount of pre- 
paratory work was accomplished at the Ca- 
racas’ session, there were no breakthroughs 
in the negotiations and, in fact, no signifi- 
cant progress was made toward the drafting 
of agreed treaty articles on any of the 25 
items, 61 sub-items, and 19 sub-sub-items on 
the agenda of the Conference. This result 
has led many observers, both within and 
without government, to view pessimistically 
the prospects for achieying a comprehensive 
and widely accepted law of the sea treaty at 
the scheduled Geneva session of the Confer- 
ence to be held March 17-May 10, 1975, or, 
indeed, at any subsequent session or sessions 
which might be held.“ 

Because there are many important ‘ssues 
relating to the physical and economic secur- 
ity of the United States involved in the law 
of the sea negot’stions, it is important toas- 
sess the implications of a failure of the Con- 
ference to reach the desired accords Some 
persons have suggested that if the Confer- 
ence falls, the world ocean will be thrown 
into anarchy and chaos, greatly limiting the 
possibilities for bereficial use of the marine 
environment end its vast quantity of needed 
resources: Others forsee a more modérate 
approach on the part of the nations of the 
world, with a new law of the sea emerging 
over time through the unilateral practice 
of states and interactions among them. 

It is my purpose in this paper to identify 
alternatives to a widely accepted and compre- 
hensive law of the sea treaty and, in view of 
United States policy objectives which will be 
identified, to assess the value of each of 
these alternatives. 


Footnotes at endi of article. 
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II, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


Before identifying alternatives to a law 
of the sea treaty, three preliminary ob- 
servations are in order. 

A. The Effect of the Negotiations. The law 
of the sea negotiations and the Conference, 
even though they fail to produce the desired 
agreement, will have a profound eff: :t on 
post-Conference thinking and state actions. 
Throughout the discussions in the United 
Nations Seabed Committee and the Con- 
ference, nations have determined their na- 
tional interests and have expressed those in- 
terests by taking positions—either generally 
or in terms of specific draft treaty articles— 
on a wide variety of issues. The proposals 
made and the reactions to them have gen- 
erated a dialogue which has greatly enlight- 
ened decision makers throughout the world 
about the nature of ocean space and its re- 
sources. Some nations have taken intrasi- 
gent positions on issues which have signifi- 
cant domestic political implications and 
from which regression is not to be expected 
in the post-Conference world, Still other 
nations have made clear their expectations 
about how others should behave in their 
use of ocean space and the exploitation of 
ocean resources, and the consequences of 
deviation from those expectations have in 
some cases been made explicit. Thus a Con- 
Terence failure will not mean totally wasted 
time and effort, but rather will provide the 
background from which future actions will 
emanate and, more importantly for the pres- 
ent, will give us some significant insights 
into what sorts of alternatives to a law of 
the sea treaty will be viable in the future. 

B. Forms of Nonagreement. As mentioned 
above, the desiderata of the diplomats nego- 
tiating law of th: sea issues at present is 
an agreement which is both (1) compre- 
hensive (i.e., encompassing all of the major 
agenda items), ai.d (2) widely accepted (Le., 
not unacceptable to any significant or key 
nation of group of nations). There are, of 
course, a variety of outcomes of the Con- 
ference which falls short of these objectives. 
These will be briefly identified since they 
have a bearing on the topic of alternatives 
to a law of the sea treaty. Among the possi- 
ble “failure” -cenarios are the following: 

1. Total Absence of Agreement. It is con- 
ceivable that the Conference could terminate 
without having produced any agreement on 
any agenda item. It is also conceivable that 
the Conference could continue as a discus- 
sion forum, without reaching agreement, 
gradually taking second place in importance 
to unilateral actions by states with respect 
to law of the sea issues. 

2. Agreement on Some But Not All Issues. 
It is possible that the Conference might 
reach agreement on some but not all agenda 
items, Obviously, those issues not reduced 
to written agreement would remain to be 
dealt with in some alternative to a law of 
the sea treaty. 

3. An Unacceptable Agreement, The Con- 
ference could produce agreement on some 
or all issues but in such a form as to be un- 
acceptable to one or more key nations or 
groups of nations, In that case, the minority 
would probably abstain from ratifying the 
agreement at all or would do so subject to 
reservations which would gut the agreement 
of its essential meaning. 

4. An Inadequate Agreement. The Confer- 
ence might also produce agreement on some 
or all issues in the form of an inarticulately 
written, lowest common denominator, or 
vague form such as some of the present pro- 
visions of the Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and the Contiguous Zone and the Con- 
vention on the Continental Shelf” 

5. Resolution or Declaration of Principles. 
Finially, the Conference might, having failed 
to produce a treaty, decide to adopt a reso- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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lution or declaration of principles embody- 
ing a general consensus about the basic 
outlines of agreement on some or all of the 
agenda items. 

Regardiess of which one or more of these 
options actually occurs—and some may oc- 
cur with respect to some issues but not 
others—there will be need for some alterna- 
tive method of developing law of the sea 
besides the treaty approach. 

C. Ocean Policy Goals. In order to prop- 
erly assess alternatives to a widely accepted 
and comprehensive law of the sea treaty 
it is necessary to understand what objec- 
tives are sought by the United States 
through the negotiations or alternatives 
thereto. There appear to be two basic ob- 
jJectives, viz., (1) enhancement of world 
order, and (2) protection of United States 
economic and security interests. 

The objective in world order is to secure 
a stable and predictable regime for the use 
of the ocean and the exploitation of ocean 
resources. Such a stable and predictable re- 
gime involves less cost and less potential 
for conflict than an unstable and unpre- 
dictable regime. It also allows for rational 
future planning since under stable condi- 
tions expectations about future contact are 
generally fulfilled. 

Of equal if not paramount importance is 
the protection of United States security and 
economic interests. Security interests re- 
late not only to physical security from ex- 
ternal attack but also protection of coastal 
and marine interests from impairment by, 
for example, pollution, Economic interests 
are primarily concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of living and non-living resources and 
other forms of energy from adjacent waters. 
However, both security and economic inter- 
ests also extend beyond the coastal waters 
of the United States (and any economic 
zone which it may have jurisdiction) to the 
protection of United States flag vessels 
(and other undertakings) wherever they 
may be on the world ocean and to the pres- 
ervation of naval mobility necessary to im- 
plementation of foreign policy, particularly 
with respect to nuclear deterrence. Thus it 
must be understood that protection of Na- 
tional economic and security interests has 
& global as well as a parochial component. 


Ill. ALTERNATIVES TO A LAW OF THE SEA TREATY 


It should be noted at the outset that the 
method of achieving the policy goals stated 
above through alternatives to a law of the 
sea treaty will probably vary from subject to 
subject. An alternative which is deemed opti- 
mal with respect to securing supplies of sea- 
bed mineral resources for example, may well 
be infeasible or too costly if applied to pro- 
tection of distant water fishing interests. 

The basic alternatives to a law of the sea 
treaty for the United States would appear 
to be practically limited to the following. 

A. Acquiesence in Other Nations Acts or 
Agreements, The United States could ac- 
quiesce in all unilateral, bilateral, and mul- 
tilateral regimes established by other na- 
tions or groups of nations, It seems relatively 
certain that nations will proceed, following 
@ Conference failure, to protect their own 
perceived economic and security interests by 
taking whatever unilateral, bilateral, or mul- 
tilateral actions they deem necessary. This 
may take the form of acts or it may take 
the form of written agreements. Although 
some of these types of unilateral actions are 
easily predictable, others are not so obvious. 
Among the types of jurisdictional claims 
which can be expected from certain nations 
in certain instances are the following: (1) 
extension of territorial waters to 12 nautical 
miles or, in extreme instances, to 200 nauti- 
cal miles; (2) extension of contiguous zone 
competence for health, fiscal, sanitary, and 
immigration matters beyond 12 miles from 
the coast (probably not beyond 50 miles, 
however); (3) extension of national juris- 
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diction over all liylIng and non-living re- 
sources to a distance of 200 nautical miles 
or more from the coast, including assertion 
of jurisdiction over the physical continental 
margin where it extends beyond the fixed 
distance claimed; (4) assertion of historic 
water claims to areas where other legal bases 
for jurisdiction appear inappropriate; (5) as- 
sertions by littoral states of authority to reg- 
ulate passage through straits used for inter- 
national navigation; (6) arbitrary establish- 
ment of straight baselines in order to gen- 
erate various types of competence over adja- 
cent ocean areas, including the delimitation 
of baselines by archipelagic nations utilizing 
the outermost points of their outermost 
islands; (7) establishment of zones of peace 
and security in which naval presence or 
manuevering would be prohibited; (8) estab- 
lishment of mandatory sealanes in areas of 
navigational congestion in order to reduce 
ship collisions and conflicts with other uses 
of the area; and (9) the initiation of mining 
of Geep seabed minerals by nations possessing 
the requisite technology and economic com- 
mitment, 

B. Use of Force, The United States could, 
in order to avoid the adverse effects of ac- 
quiescence, use military force to assert United 
States interests where the regimes estab- 
lished by another nation or group of nations 
conflicted with United States ocean policy 
objectives. 

C. Negotiation/Purchase. The United States 
could negotiate for or purchase from other 
nations or groups of nations authority to 
conduct certain activities where the regime 
established by others conflicted with United 
States policy objectives. This negotiation/ 
purchase could occur at either the govern- 
mental or private level. At the governmental 
level, the United States would itself be en- 
gaged in the acquisition of such rights while 
at the private level the affected industries 
would deal directly with foreign governments 
or their counterparts in those nations. 

D. Limited International Agreement. The 
United States could undertake to create bi- 
lateral and multilateral arrangements with 
affected or like minded nations to protect its 
security and economic interests. The objec- 
tives of entering into such arrangements 
would be to (1) solve immediate problems 
such as boundary or fishery conservation 
matters, and (2) to serve as models or cata- 
lysts for the development of new interna- 
tional law. 

E. Domestic Legislation. A final alterna- 
tive would be for the United States to enact 
domestic legislation designed to protect 
United States security and economic inter- 
ests and to proceed to enforce those rights 
against other nations which might challenge 
their validity. Domestic legislation of this 
type could take two forms. First, it could 
be essentially portectionist in nature, such 
as would be the case by establishing a 200 
mile exclusive fishing zone without provi- 
Sion for continuation of foreign fishing. Sec- 
ond, it could, though containing adequate 
protection for domestic interests, also be 
structured to serve as a model for develop- 
ment of international law through the cus- 
tomary process. 


IV. UNITED STATES INTERESTS INVOLVED IN THE 
LAW OF THE SEA 


If a proper assessment of the alternatives 
to a law of the sea treaty identified in the 
previous section is to be made, it is neces- 
sary to know specifically what interests the 
United States has in the ocean.‘ It can, of 
course, be fairly said that the United States 
has an interest in every one of the items 
and sub-items on the agenda for the Third 
Conference. However, only a few of these are 
of sufficient economic or security importance 
to warrant their consideration in an evalu- 
ation of alternatives. 

These major interests are: 


(1) fisheries, 
recognizing the disparate interests of coastal, 
distant water, and anadromous species fish- 
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ermen; (2) hydrocarbons, including both the 
development of petroleum and natural gas 
from the United States continental shelf 
and the activities of American companies en- 
gaged in similar operations off the coasts of 
other nations; (3) the mining of deep sea- 
bed minerals; (4) navigation, taking into 
account the different problems posed by navis 
gation on the high seas, in economic re- 
source zones, through territorial waters, and 
through and over straits used for interna- 
tional navigation; (5) military uses of the 
sea, including navigation and the deploy- 
ment of anti-submarine warfare tracking 
and detection devices; (6) scientific research 
off the coasts of other nations; and (7) pol- 
lution of the marine environment, including 
such issues as the establishment of mini- 
mum international standards for activities 
in economic resource zones and the regula- 
tion of vessel source pollution, 


V. ASSESSMENT OF ALTERNATIVES TO A LAW OP 
THE SEA TREATY 


This section contains an alternative-by- 
alternative discussion of the principal ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each option 
with respect to selected major United States 
interests in the law of the sea. 

A. Acquiescence in Other Nations’ Acts or 
Agreements. With respect to fisheries inter- 
ests, acquiscence in unilaterally established 
200-mile (or broader) economic resource 
zones would, first, tend to validate a similar 
assertion by the United States and would 
thus afford a more substantial legal basis 
for protecting and managing our own coastal 
fisheries through a broad exclusive fisheries 
zone. It would not, however, afford protection 
for anadromous species since there would pre- 
sumably exist an area of high seas beyond an 
economic zone in which the rule of freedom 
of fishing would still obtain. Acquiescence 
would thus presume acceptance of, for ex- 
ample, a Japanese assertion of a high seas 
fishing right with respect to Pacific salmon 
beyond a United States fishing zone. Dis- 
tant water fishing efforts, on the other hand, 
could be seriously impaired by acquiescence 
in 200-mile economic resource zones. Access 
to fishing grounds off the coasts of other 
nations could be denied in the discretion 
of the coastal state since there would be 
no agreement on a system obligating such 
states to admit foreign fisherman where al- 
lowable catch of a given species was not 
taken. Although such a possibility bodes ill 
for one of the Nation’s most economically 
viable industries—tuna—it seems more like- 
ly that access would be permitted upon com- 
pliance with rules and regulations imposed 
by the coastal state and upon payment of 
license or other fees appropriate to the ac- 
tivity. Thus, though distant water fishing 
may become more expensive, it probably 
would not be prohibited all together. 

There is little contention about coastal 
states’ exclusive Jurisdiction over the hydro- 
carbon resources of their continental shelves, 
so that acquiescence on this issue would 
simply constitute a continued validation of 
the continental shelf doctrine. The only neg- 
ative impact would appear to be the absence 
of a “security of investment” treaty pro- 
vision which might afford some measure of 
protection to American companies from il- 
legal or uncompensated expropriation with 
respect to their operations on other nations’ 
continental shelves. 

Should the United States acquiesce in an 
international agreement adopted by the 
“Group of 77”? seabed mining activities 
would probably be greatly restricted, with 
resulting loss of access to the area and loss 
of the resources and revenues derived there- 
from.’ If, however, there were no such “un- 
noceptable” agreement, and if the regime were 
simply left in its present res nullius status ~ 
pursuant to which any nation or individual 
is free to mine seabed minerais—then ac- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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quiescence would maximize United States in- 
terests in securing access to the resources 
since it is foremost among those possessing 
the requisite technology. 

The most serious impacts of acquiescence 
would probably occur in the realm of navi- 
gation. It seems likely that developing coastal 
states will (1) establish some regulatory sys- 
tem which would affect navigation in their 
200-mile economic zones, (2) apply the “in- 
nocent passage” standard,” or an eyen more 
restrictive test, to navigation in their nar- 
rower territorial waters, and (3) strictly reg- 
ulate passage through straits used for inter- 
national navigation. If this is in fact the case, 
and if the United States should acquiesce in 
these regimes, a substantial loss of naval 
mobility would occur, with the possibility of 
additional costs being imposed upon mer- 
chant shipping and fishing vessels. Of course, 
the degree of cost depends upon the degree 
of restriction imposed by the coastal state. 

Military interests would obviously be af- 
fected by restrictions on navigation in the 
economic zone, territorial sea, or straits. 
There would probably also be a cost associ- 
ated with non-access to the continental 
shelves of other nations for the implanation 
of ASW devices since United States acquies- 
cence in those continental shelf regimes 
would dictate acceptance of their demilitar- 
ized status for even passive listening devices. 

The impact on scientific research would be 
similar to that for navigation. Restrictions 
placed by coastal nations on oceanographic 
research activities could greatly limit the ac- 
cess of scientists to economic zone areas, 
even with respect to the atmosphere and 
water column at great distances from the 
coast. Thus, acquiescence would substantial- 
ly limit the acquisition of knowledge about 
the marine environment. 

Finally, acquiescence in extended, unilater- 
ally proclaimed coastal state jurisdictional 
areas would almost ensure the absence of any 
international minimum standards for the 
economic zone. Since developing countries 
will probably be quite lax in establishing en- 
vironmental regulations a threat could be 
posed to preservation of the quality of the 
ocean. In addition, regulations concerning 
pollution standards could be applied to ves- 
sels navigating in the economic zone, with 
attendant imposition of costs or limitations 
on mobility. 

Overall, given the likely unilateral and 
multilateral actions described in Section 
I.A, and given United States acquiescence 
in those regimes, the impacts would be quite 
adverse for United States interests in almost 
all cases, coastal fisheries and outer contin- 
ental shelf oil and gas development being 
the exceptions. It seems fairly clear, then, 
that acquiescence in unfavorable unilateral 
and multilateral regimes would not be an 
acceptable alternative to law of the seat 
treaty. 

B. Use of Force. With respect to virtually 
all of the issues involved, the use of force 
would be a method for securing United States 
security and economic objectives where those 
objectives conflicted with the unilaterally 
or multilaterally established regimes of coast- 
al developing nations, Force could, for in- 
stance, be used to secure access for distant 
water fishermen on the basis that waters be- 
yond 12 miles were subject to high seas free- 
dom of fishing; force could be used to pro- 
tect deep seabed mining operations being 
conducted contrary to a Group of 77 seabed 
treaty; or force could be used to protect mer- 
chant shipping in economic zones, territorial 
waters, or straits. Even if effective in secur- 
ing these objectives, the costs involved would 
be high. 

In the first place, the United States would 
be put in a position of violating the United 
Nations Charter proscription against the 
threat or use of force in the conduct of in- 
ternational relations. The resulting effects 
on bilateral and multilateral relations could 
be extremely severe. Second, to use military 
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force to protect all interests of the United 
States in the ocean would require a tre- 
mendous increase in military appropriations 
in order to produce the necessary hardware 
for enforcement. 

Thus, without going into detail on an is- 
sue by issue basis, it is clear that the use 
of force is an alternative to a law of the sea 
treaty which could achieve United States 
security and economic objectives but at a 
cost which would probably be prohibitive if 
applied across the board. However, on a lim- 
ited, ad hoc basis, and used in conjunction 
with other alternatives, it should be con- 
sidered as a useful and probably effective 
method of securing certain objectives, 16 
should be noted that the use of force would 
probably have the least attendant costs and 
adverse reactions if used to preserve existing 
rights rather than to assert new ones. Thus, 
to protect deep seabed mining operations 
against threats of physical violence, and to 
ensure free navigation beyond a 3 mile limit 
and innocent passage within a 3 mile limit, 
would seem to be the most appropriate areas 
for the threat or application of force. 

C. Negotiation/Purchase. The purpose of 
this alternative is to secure United States 
policy objectives by ad hoc negotiations or 
“purchase” arrangements. If any United 
States interests can be accommodated by 
negotiation without imposition of additional 
costs, this would seem to be an optimum 
method, short of a comprehensive and wide- 
ly accepted international agreement, for 
achieving desired National goals in the law of 
the sea. However, it must be borne in mind 
that ad hoc agreements depend upon the 
good will of the respective governments and 
that when governments or their attitudes 
change the relationships between the na- 
tions involved can change. Although the 
agreement might not be breached as such, 
understandings and treaty commitments 
have a way of dissolving into a status quo 
ante situation when new governments come 
to power. Obviously, where the rights are pur- 
chased (either with hard cash or for trade- 
offs external to law of the sea matters) the 
price will be stated in the bargain. As in 
the case of negotiation, changing govern- 
ments or changing attitudes within govern- 
ments can cause fluctuations in the price 
being paid for the particular access or right, 
and the situation can deteriorate to an un- 
stable or status quo ante situation following 
unsatisfied increased payment demands. 

Turning to specific interests, if the United 
States were to negotiate access rights for 
distant water fishing interests in other na- 
tions there would be concomitant pressure on 
the United States to permit other nations to 
fish within its economic zone on the same or 
similar conditions. Depending upon the par- 
ticular fisheries stock in question this could 
be more less desirable. Perhaps the best 
use of the negotiation/purchase alternative 
would be with respect to anadromous species 
where, for an appropriate trade off, the Japa- 
nese might be persuaded to abstain from 
high seas salmon fishery. Again, the cost 
would have to be examined to determine 
whether it was in the overall interest of the 
Nation to pursue such course of action. 

With respect to seabed mining, a revenue 
sharing provision might constitute a payoff 
or purchase fee which could ameliorate the 
concern of the Group of 77 over continued 
seabed mining by nationals of technologi- 
cally developed countries. So long as the 
United States was specifying the amount to 
be contributed and thus itself controlled any 
escalation, this would appear to be a viable 
method of purchasing a non-conflict en- 
vironment for deep seabed mining. 

Perhaps the most troublesome area would 
be with respect to navigation and military 
use of the sea. Here, even though rights were 
purchased, there would still exist a situa- 
tion of constraint as compared to high seas 
freedom of navigation. The purchase rights 
could turn out to be contingent on a friendly 
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government remaining in power or on main- 
tenance of particular attitudes within a 
friendly government. This uncertainty could 
impose costs in the nature of contingency 
preparations which would obviously be more 
burdensome than utilization of a pre-exist- 
ing high seas freedom of navigation. Similar 
comments would apply with respect to scien- 
tific research. 

In general, the negotiation and payment 
for achievement of United States security 
and economic objectives in the oceans ap- 
pears to afford some opportunities for suc- 
cess, though it would seem desirable wher- 
ever possible to control the costs to be paid 
in order to prevent their escalation in a 
situation which would be unfavorable for 
the United States or which would force a 
withdrawal of the agreement. 

D. Limited International Agreement. This 
alternative as noted above, envisions the 
United States entering into bilateral or lim- 
ited multilateral agreements, not so much 
with a view toward settling a specific prob- 
lem but more in terms of establishing a 
precedent for the development of interna- 
tional law. For example, limited bilateral 
agreements could be useful in coastal fish- 
erles Management on the same basis that 
the two year, ad hoc agreements with the 
Soviet Union, Poland, and other nations have 
been useful in the past. However, such agree- 
ments do not really establish viable interna- 
tional precedents except insofar as they are 
devices to permit management of high seas 
fisheries or access to exclusive fishing zones. 
More appropriate would be an agreement be- 
tween, for example, all the nations fishing 
in the North Atlantic Ocean, to the effect 
that they would mutually agree to grant 
access to other contracting parties in in- 
stances where the particular stock in ques- 
tion was not being fully utilized even though 
located entirely within one nation’s econom- 
je zone. This sort of generalized agreement 
could then be expanded by accession to in- 
clude other potentially interested nations 
and could be emulated in other regions 
of the world. Ultimately, of course, the 
United States policy objective of preferen- 
tial (as opposed to exclusive) rights for fish- 
ing in an economic zone could evolve as a 
rule of customary international law based on 
state practice and the proliferation of these 
types of limited agreements. 

This alternative has its greatest potential 
in the area of seabed mining. If all coun- 
tries presently possessing the requisite tech- 
nology for mining manganese nodules were 
able to agree on a single text treaty—perhaps 
as a counter to a treaty adopted by the 
Group of 77—the treaty would provide a 
basis from which mining practice could de- 
velop. If the treaty facilitated rational de- 
velopment of the resource, other nations 
might be persuaded to denounce the re- 
strictive treaty and become a party to the 
more functional treaty in order to partici- 
pate in the revenue sharing and other bene- 
fits accruing to parties. Thus a multi- 
lateral treaty originally negotiated by a 
handful of countries could grow over a period 
of time into a widely accepted system for 
seabed mining. 

As far as navigation, military issues, sci- 
entific research, and pollution are concerned, 
there would seem to be less potential for the 
limited multilateral agreement, though in 
particular situations it might be a useful 
method for developing an accommodation 
among several nations with common inter- 
ests in a particular use of the sea. 

In general, it seems extremely likely that 
many nations will fall back on regional or 
limited multilateral agreements to solve spe- 
cific problems as they arise. It does not seem 
likely that this type of arrangement would 
be viewed as international law creating effort, 
though to the extent it was it would appear 
to afford a very useful alternative to a com- 
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prehensive and widely accepted law of the 
sea treaty. 

E. Domestic Legisiation. As a final alterna- 
tive to a law of the sea treaty, the United 
States could seek to protect its interests in 
certain areas by enacting domestic legislation 
and taking appropriate unilateral action pur- 
suant thereto where required. Such legisla- 
tion might be cast in strictly protectionist 
terms. On the other hand, the legislation 
could be viewed as a catalyst for the initia- 
tion of new rules of customary international 
law much in the same way that the Truman 
Proclamation of 1945 was the catalyst for the 
doctrine of the continental shelf. 

I have in another paper spelled out in 
some detail suggestions about how United 
States aomestic legislation might be devel- 
oped in the areas of fisheries, seabed mining, 
deep water ports, and pollution, so as to have 
this law creating effect while still protecting 
basic United States economic and security 
interests.” Only a brief summary will be 
given here. 

Insofar as coastal fisheries are concerned, 
I would suggest that domestic legislation be 
preceeded by findings of the type specified 
by the International Court of Justice in its 
decision in the cases of the United Kingdom 
vs. Iceland and Federal Republic of Germany 
vs. Iceland for establishment of a coastal 
state’s preferential right to adjacent fisheries. 
The bill should also expressly provide for the 
maintenance of established fishing rights of 
other nations and should contain criteria 
similar to those set forth by the Court pro- 
viding a method by whick those established 
rights could be determined. The bill could 
also contain an obligation on the Depart- 
ment of State or other responsible agency 
to negotiate mutually acceptable catch levels 
where the unregulated exercise of preferen- 
tial and established rights would exceed the 
allowable catch. Finally, the bill could imple- 
ment a management program designed to 
elicit the optimum amount of biologic, eco- 
nomic, and other relevant data concerning 
fisheries off the United States coast with a 
view toward developing a rational manage- 
ment system through the negotiating process 
where established rights are involved and 
through domestic implementation where 
there is no foreign fishing. 

The idea in all of this would be to develop 
& bill which, if emulated by other coastal 
nations for their 200-mile economic zones, 
would adequately protect United States dis- 
tant water fishing interests. It is, of course, 
problematic whether such a farsighted fish- 
ing bill would be copied in the same manner 
as the Truman Proclamation. Nonetheless, 
there appears to be little to lose in taking 
such an approach and a great deal to gain 
as an alternative to a law of the sea treaty. 

Insofar as deep seabed mining is con- 
cerned, provision might be made in domes- 
tic legislation for recognition of seabed 
mining licenses issued by other nations pur- 
suant to identical or similar domestic legis- 
lation. This would avoid conflicts over access 
to mineral resources which might be claimed 
by two or more competing companies li- 
censed by different states and it would en- 
courage establishment of a concordant prac- 
tice on the part of the nations involved 
which could lead to the development of new 
customary international law rules on the 
subject. The legislation might also contain 
a provision for a registry or depository of 
claims made pursuant to domestic legis- 
lation in order to facilitate dispute settle- 
ment and avoid claim jumping and other 
conflict productive actions. The legislation 
could contain a voluntary revenue sharing 
provision in order that a specific percentage 
of revenues obtained from deep seabed min- 
ing be made available for international com- 
munity purposes. This might avoid a poten- 
tial conflict with General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 2749 which provides that “the explora- 
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tion of the area and the exploitation of its 
resources shall be carried out for the benefit 
of mankind as a whole, irrespective of the 
geographical location of states, whether 
landlocked or coastal, and taking into par- 
ticular consideration the interests and needs 
of developing countries.” Finally, provision 
could be made in the legislation for United 
States participation in a registry office or 
more sophisticated form of seabed authority 
which could arise out of the consultations 
of those nations actually involyed in deep 
seabed mining. 

In general, it would appear that domestic 
legislation designed to not only protect 
United States interests but also to serve as a 
catalyst for the development of new cus- 
tomary international law provides a very de- 
Sirable alternative to a law of the sea treaty, 
at least with respect to coastal fisheries and 
seabed mining, and perhaps with respect 
to other issues as well. 

VI. CONCLUSION 


There appear to be a number of alterna- 
tives to a law of the sea treaty which, used 
in concert and where most appropriate on a 
subject matter basis, could provide the 
framework for a reasonably stable regime in 
the ocean in the absence of a widely ac- 
cepted and comprehensive law of the sea 
treaty. In fact, it would appear that United 
States interests could be most adequately 
protected through a combination of domes- 
tic legislation, limited treaties, purchase of 
rights, and the occasional application of 
force. This being the case, a strong argument 
can be made for the United States to not sign 
or ratify any law of the sea treaty which falls 
short of optimizing all of its major policy 
interests. 
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NURSING HOME WEEK IN KANSAS 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, since this is 
the last day we will be in session until 
June 2, I would like to take personal 
notice of the fact that May has been 
recognized as Senior Citizens Month. 
Moreover, the llth through the 18th 
was also designated by the President as 
“National Nursing Home Week.” 

Corresponding with both these activi- 
ties, the Nursing Home Association in 
my State of Kansas just completed its 
celebration of “Kansas Nursing Home 
Week.” I was especially privileged to 
serve as honorary chairman of that ob- 
servance. 

In these times when facilities for the 
elderly in America are the target of so 
much criticism for many of their prob- 
lems and conditions, it is very refreshing 
that such is not typical of the institu- 
tions in Kansas, It has been my experi- 
ence, that is, that the vast. majority of 
homes throughout our State are excep- 
tional in the services they provide to the 
aged and infirm. 

I find it extremely significant, too, that 
the 385 licensed Kansas nursing home 
facilities are equipped to accommodate a 
total of 22,900 beds. For when those 
figures are compared to the 150 hospitals 
maintaining only between 13,000 to 
14,000 beds, the strong emphasis placed 
on long-term care in our State is quite 
apparent. 

This, of course, is a key “actor in the 
nationwide effort to reduce overall 
health-care costs while improving the 
standards and atmosphere under which 
the needs of our elderly are addressed— 
needs, I might add, which demand and 
deserve the compassion and concern of 
every American. I am both pleased and 
reassured that Kansas has been a true 
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leader in meeting these laudable objec- 
tives. 

So on this occasion in the Senate, I 
want to reaffirm my commitment to all 
senior citizens in my State, and partic- 
ularly to those who require the special 
attention afforded by nursing home care. 
It is my sincere hope and intention in 
the near future to visit many of these 
fine facilities where they reside, and to 
assist in resolving some of the unique 
difficulties which they face. 

As May comes to a close and we pay 
tribute to this important segment of our 
society, I commend the Kansas nursing 
home industry for its efforts at bringing 
renewed spirit into the lives of our 
elderly. Certainiy, Senior Citizens 
Month and Nursing Home Week have 
been occasions for all of us to extend our 
respect and encouragement to those 
older Americans whom they serve. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, understand- 
able concern continues among Americans 
of Cape Verdean origin in southern New 
England as to the fate of the Cape Verde 
Islands once they are cut loose from 
Portugal on July 5, 1975. On June 30, 
there will be elections for choosing a con- 
stituent assembly, which in turn will de- 
cide upon a form of government for the 
islands and what its association should 
be, if any, with any other foreign 
country. 

On paper, this schedule looks fine—a 
grant of full independence for the islands 
with no strings attached. But there is a 
possible catch. The islands are now under 
an interim regime appointed by the Por- 
tuguese Government and composed of 
Portuguese and PAIGC—Party for the 
Independence of Guinea-Bissau and the 
Cape Verde Islands—representatives who, 
among other things, are charged with 
setting up the elections. 

There is deep concern, on the part of 
many Cape Verdeans in the United 
States, that the arrangements for the 
elections may effectively limit the choice 
to candidates representing the PAIGC. 
According to reports received by Ameri- 
can Cape Verdans, other, smaller polit- 
ical parties have been effectively sup- 
pressed. With such a restricted choice of 
candidates, the elections would not nec- 
essarily reflect the wishes of all the Cape 
Verdean people. 

The official, Portuguese view of the 
election arrangements is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The newspaper O Secula in Lisbon 
on April 22 quoted the Portuguese Minis- 
ter of Inter-Territorial Affairs, Almeidas 
Santos, as stating that “there will be 
equal opportunity for all candidates” in 
the elections. The Minister predicted, 
however, a victory at the polls for the 
PAIGC as the predominant economic, 
social, and political organization on the 
islands. 

A majority of the Cape Verdeans in 
the United States are convinced that a 
victory for the PAIGC will mean the an- 
nexation of the islands with Guinea- 
Bissau, with the result that these United 
States-oriented islands will become in- 
stead part of the pro-Soviet bloc of na- 
tions. 
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Recent visitors to the islands—includ- 
ing a State Department representative— 
report a greater concern among the pop- 
ulation regarding their difficult economic 
situation than political developments. 

Whatever these developments may be, 
the question of elections or referenda in 
any country is one in which a foreign 
country cannot appropriately interfere. 
We have already reaped the bitter fruit 
of our efforts in this direction in other 
parts of the world; an example of which 
was the destabilization activities of the 
CIA in connection with elections in 
Chile. 

On the other hand, as a defender of 
human and civil rights, I consider it ap- 
propriate to appeal earnestly to all those 
authorities and political leaders, on the 
islands, in Portugal, in Guinea-Bissau, 
or wherever, that have any legitimate 
involvement in the elections to take 
every appropriate measure to assure that 
the Cape Verdeans are given a full and 
free choice in determining their destiny. 
If they have suffered from past Portu- 
guese neglect, it would not be fair that 
they be presented in effect with no alter- 
native but union with Guinea-Bissau. 

It has been suggested, and I endorse 
the idea, that neutral observer's, perhaps 
from the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, be present to determine 
whether the elections do permit the Cape 
Verdeans to exercise their right to genu- 
ine self-determination. I would hope, too, 
that the free world press would cover this 
election in force and would give it the 
same coverage as it does to other nations 
which seem on the precipice of slipping 
over the edge into an authoritarian 
regime. 

The economic culture of the islands I 
believe is a cause of special concern. The 
continuing drought has put an additional 
burden on the islands’ meager resources. 
The drought, I am told, will necessitate 
continuing outside assistance of up to $20 
million for the rest of 1975 after inde- 
pendence in July. The Portuguese are 
providing aid up to independence but 
with no commitment to extend it after 
that time. I hope that the Portuguese 
will recognize a responsibility at least to 
join with others in providing the islands 
with emergency funds until such time as 
normal rainfall resumes and the Cape 
Verdeans have had time to adjust to 
independence. 

The United States should participate 
in this effort along with the United Na- 
tions and other interested countries. I 
strongly supported, therefore, the appro- 
priation of at least $5 million for the 
Cape Verde Islands in the foreign assist- 
ance appropriations bill of 1975 recently 
passed by the Senate. In addition, the 
United States has already contributed 
$210,000 in foodstuffs to a world food pro- 
gram for emergency use in Cape Verde. A 
United States voluntary agency, Catholic 
Relief Services, is also looking into spon- 
sorship of a food-for-work project there 
under title II of Public Law 480. I hope 
they will do-so and commend their ini- 
tiative as a fine example for other volun- 
tary agencies to follow. 

If Guinea-Bissau has ambitions for a 
union with the islands, it should care- 
fully consider its ability to assist the 
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Cape Verdeans in alleviating their eco- 
nomic plight before taking on the re- 
sponsibilities that any union would 
entail. 

Mr. President, it behooves the United 
States to follow carefully the unfolding 
events on the Cape Verde Islands and to 
be alert to assist where possible this orig- 
inal homeland of so many Americans, in 
New England and throughout the United 
States, who are contributing to the 
strength and well-being of our country 
far out of proportion to their numbers, 


OPPOSITION TO INCREASE IN 
GENERAL AVIATION FEES 


Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, today I 
rise to strongly oppose the “Airport and 
Airway Revenue Act Amendments of 
1975.” The Department of Transporta- 
tion and the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration have claimed that a new user 
allocation plan is needed to more equi- 
tably redistribute the user taxes among 
the aviation public. Specifically, their 
proposal would require the general avia- 
tion public to pay a departure fee. 

These claims are both unwarranted 
and inaccurate because if general avia- 
tion were to be charged based on their 
actual use of FAA facilities and person- 
nel, the fees would be proportionately de- 
creased, not increased. 

I would hope that the sponsors of this 
legislation reexamine the economic im- 
pact that this proposal would have on 
the rural States and the business com- 
munity which relies on general aviation. 

I have talked with many of my con- 
stituents in New Mexico whose business 
relies on general aviation and I am con- 
vinced that to increase the user charges 
would be ill advised and counterproduc- 
tive to the economy of our rural States. 

Mr. President, I would hope that my 
Senate colleagues closely reexamine this 
legislation and oppose any increase in 
general aviation fees. 


GRAIN SHIPMENT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
our Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry meeting yesterday, it was 
agreed that the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Agriculture Policy would begin an 
examination of the grain shipping in- 
dustry. 

Staff members have begun to look into 
the problem, and we expect to hold hear- 
ings in the near future. 

I wish to point out three articles on 
this subject in the New York Times and 
the Washington Post. 

This is a very critical issue for our 
farmers and our economy. We need to 
take whatever steps are required to deal 
with this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in the 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
that my press release pertaining to the 
investigation of the grain shipping in- 
dustry be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. AGENTS PUSH A BROAD INQUIRY Intro 
GRAIN TRADE 


(By William Robbins) 


New OrLEAaNsS, May 19.—Federal agents, 
conducting a sweeping investigation here 
and in other ports, are piecing together a pic- 
ture of corruption in the handling, grading 
and weighing of grain that raises questions 
about the integrity of United States stand- 
ards and the quality of grain shipments to 
foreign buyers. 

Seven privately employed grain inspectors 
who are licensed by the Department of Agri- 
culture here have been Indicted thus far in 
an investigation that began with charges of 
bribery for certification of ships for fitness 
to receive grain. 

Five of the inspectors pleaded guilty to 
accepting bribes, 

ALLEGATIONS CITED 


Agents conducting a continuing investi- 
gation have been taking secret testimony 
alleging misconduct on another matter—the 
grading and weighing of grain, Local officials 
of some of the largest international grain 
companies have been questioned, some be- 
fore a grand jury. 

The reports to the investigators composed 
an account of allegedly deliberate loading of 
misgraded and sometimes wet and sour corn, 
inspectors who shirked grading responsibil- 
ities, fraudulent switching of grain samples 
and a subtle system of pressures, rewards 
and favor for inspectors. 

The reports include also allegations of 
intimidation of Federal supervisors who spot- 
check the work of private inspectors and who 
are said to work at times in fear of their 
personal safety. On and near the premises 
of one grain elevator near here, some have 
had their automobile tires slashed and some 
have reported being “jostled” while riding 
“a man lift,“ a cage that rides on cables to 
the high reaches of the grain elevators. 

OTHER INQUIRIES UNDER WAY 


Investigators are known to feel that poten- 
tially far more explosive are possible findings 
in their inquiry into weighing of grain, al- 
though little information has been obtain- 
able thus far on findings in that new phase 
of the investigation. 

Similar investigations, but said to be less 
advanced, are under way in Houston, another 
major grain shipping port, and at other 
shipping points. 

The inquiry has serious international im- 
plications. Grain makes up most of the $22- 
billion-a-year earned by this country’s agri- 
cultural exports—a total of $11.87-billion is 
projected for this fiscal year—which repre- 
sents an important tool of foreign policy. 
About one-third of all grain exports, includ- 
ing much of the corn from the Middle West 
moves through the port of New Orleans. 

Complaints from foreign buyers about the 
quality of some United States grain exports 
go back many years, Washington agricultural 
Officials say, but they were heard most re- 
cently when a United States delegation went 
to Moscow earlier this year in response to 
Russian protests about foreign matter found 
in the corn they received and about its 
quality. 

Washington officials say they have received 
similar complaints from European buyers, 
who are asking for an American delegation 
to handle their problems. Some officials ex- 
pressed fears of contract cancellations, which 
would have trade and economic reverbera- 
tions reaching back to the farm, 

COULD HURT EVERYBODY 

“This could hurt everybody, but especially 
the farmers," one Agriculture Department 
official said. “If there are cancellations, those 
farmers are going to be mad as hell, and they 
have a right to be.” 

The investigation is headed by the United 
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States Attorney here, Gerald J. Gallinghouse, 
and Assistant United States Attorney Cor- 
nelius R. Heusel, aided by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Agriculture 
Department's Office of Investigations and the 
Internal Revenue Service, with the coopera- 
tion of local officials of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s Grain Division. 

Those leading the investigation have re- 
fused to discuss their findings but an account 
can be pieced together from a variety of 
sources, including witnesses, their attorneys 
and others close to the case. 

At the core of the cases being developed 
in the investigation are allegations of a sys- 
tem of inspection with built-in conflicts of 
interest and close relationships between the 
inspectors, the agencies they work for and 
the companies whose handling of grain 
comes under their jurisdiction. 

The private but Federally licensed inspec- 
tors work for private organizations whose 
income, based on tonnages moved, is gov- 
erned by how expeditiously the grain com- 
panies can load ships. Each inspector is con- 
tinuously assigned to one grain elevator. 

SEVEN MAJOR ELEVATORS 


There are five private agencies here as- 
signed to inspect for seven major elevators, 
including those owned or operated by such 
international grain operations as the Bunge 
Corporation, Continental Grain, Cook In- 
dustries, Inc., and Mississippi River Grain 
Elevator, Inc., which is owned by Serafino 
Ferruzzi, an Italian who is a major factor 
in world trading and processing of soybeans. 

The wide-ranging investigation here re- 
portedly resulted from a complaint by a 
former ship captain, who telephoned the 
F.B.I. expressing shock after overhearing an 
offer of a $2,500 bribe to an inspector by the 
master of a vessel seeking certification for 
cleanliness and fitness to receive grain and 
a demand by the inspector for a higher 
payment. 

In the investigation that followed indict- 
ments were brought against seven inspectors 
for accepting bribes to certify ships, a ship- 
clearing concern and its president for 
bribery and a grain sampler for perjury. 

FIVE PLACED ON PROBATION 

Only one of the inspectors has gone to 
trial. The five who pleaded guilty were placed 
on probation with light fines. The Inspector 
who went to trial, William E. Fleetwood 3d, 
was convicted but has appealed. Another, 
James Timonet, who was accused of perjury 
as well as bribery, is awaiting trial. 

Testimony at the Fleetwood trial pictured 
& pattern of bribery going back at least sev- 
eral years to a time when $250 to $300 was 
the “going rate,” according to a shipping 
agency Official, for buying certification of a 
ship. But inflation set in until Mr. Fleet- 
wood was reportedly offered $2,500 and de- 
manded $5,000 for his signature on a certif- 
icate of fitness for the ship. 

There appeared to be competition for the 
bribes. Once the ship had been rejected by 
Mr. Fleetwood, after her operators refused 
to meet his price, according to the testimony, 
another inspector offered to accept $2,500 
and signed a certificate even before boarding 
the ship. 

The second inspector, Clarence P. Baker, 
who pleaded guilty and appeared as a Gov- 
ernment witness at the Fleetwood trial, tes- 
tified that he had to go through with the 
inspection because he was accompanied by 
an apprentice. He said he found the ship 
clean, 

GO-BETWEENS USED 

There was also testimony indicating the 
practice was encouraged by go-betweens for 
personal gain. 

A boarding agent who said he regularly 
carried bribes from one shipping agency 
testified that he always expected to get 
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“something for myself.” He succeeded. He 
confessed to keeping up to $2,500 of the 
bribes offered. 

One of the men indicted said in an in- 
terview he accepted bribe money “just be- 
cause it was there.” In the case to which he 
pleaded guilty he said of the ship “she was 
clean. 

“I was going to approve her anyway,” he 
said. 

But there was also testimony indicating 
that it was often more economical for ship- 
ping operators to pay bribes than to spend 
the time and money to have the ship prop- 
erly cleaned. The boarding agent testified 
that “the woman who represented the com- 
pany that ran the ship authorized us to pay 
off every time.” 

He said that the cleaning job was particu- 
larly difficult because of the large size of 
the ship. 

Two large checks used in payoffs were 
shown at the trial, one for $1,000 and one 
for $5,000. One carried a notation indicating 
the name of the ship for which a payoff 
was made, M.V. Virginia, and the stub of 
the other check carried both the name of 
the—ship, the Lotus Flower, and the nota- 
tion, “Gratuities for grain surveyor.” 

SHIPPING OFFICIALS NAMED 

Some high ranking officials of shipping 
companies were named at the trial as hav- 
ing authorized payments but they have not 
been indicted. 

Two principal clues apparently led in- 
vestigators from the ship certification cases 
to the grain-grading and weighing phases of 
the investigation. 

One was the fact that some of the ship 
inspectors were also licensed to inspect grain. 

But more important, apparently, was the 
discovery by a Federal supervisor of a ship 
being loaded with sour corn. 

“The odor was so high you could smell 
it all the way to the elevator,” one Federal 
supervisory official said. 

A witness in the Fleetwood trial gave this 
account of the episode to a reporter: While 
the ship was being loaded, the inspector in 
charge quit work early but the loading con- 
tinued unwatched. A federally licensed grain 
sampler, with no one to check his samples, 
stopped his own operations. 

Sometime later, with the loading continu- 
ing at full speed, two Federal supervisors ar- 
rived, an alert was sounded and the sampler 
ordered operations to a halt. 

Tr WAS TOO LATE 


It was too late. Detecting the odor of sour 
grain one of the Federal supervisors tele- 
phoned the director of the local field office 
of the Agriculture Department’s Grain Divi- 
sion. The director, Harlan L. Ryan, dispatched 
an agent to make deep probes into the holds 
of the ship. 

During the current investigation, the sam- 
pler was indicted for perjury for falsely at- 
testing that he had been properly perform- 
ing his duties. He pleaded guilty and was 
given a fine and a suspended sentence, 

For the sampler, Laurence Berthelot, who 
was found by a reporter working as a laborer, 
his hands deep in debris that he was clean- 
ing up behind a gasoline station, his life 
has been drastically changed. Many of those 
involyed in the case have had difficulty find- 
ing any kind of employment. 

Paraphrasing a blues song, Mr. Berthelot 
said: “If I didn’t have bad luck, I'd haye 
no luck at all.” 

The supervisor who discovered the sour 
grain on the ship, Robert Johnson, left the 
Grain Division after hearing rumors that a 
“contract” was out to break both his knee 
caps, though there is no evidence of a link 
between the discovery and the rumors. Mr. 
Johnson has avoided talking to reporters. 

EMPLOYES OF PRIVATE UNITS 


The inspectors indicted were employes of 
several private agencies, one of which is the 
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New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., an organi- 
zation whose main function is to promote 
trade and commerce. Its members and direc- 
tors include officials of grain and shipping 
companies. Its inspectors grade grain at ele- 
vators of Continental Grain and at Public 
Grain Elevator of New Orleans, Inc. 

Other agencies with indicted inspectors, 
include Delta Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau, Inc., whose inspectors operate at Mis- 
sissippi River Grain Elevator, Inc., and the 
Destrehan Board of Trade, Inc., whose in- 
spectors work at Bayside Elevator, which is 
operated by Kirk Industries, and at the local 
elevator of the Bunge Corporation. 

Delta Weighing and Inspection is headed 
by Sidney W. Provensal Jr. an attorney who 
is said to be a powerful political figure in 
Plaquemines Parish (County) and is an as- 
sociate of Leander H. Perez Jr., president of 
the parish. Destrehan Board of Trade is 
headed by Bryan J. Lehmann Jr., a former 
state representative of St. Charles Parish. 

Much of the work of the investigators has 
reportedly focused on operations of at least 
some of the inspectors or former inspectors 
working for Delta and Dastrehan. 

HEAVY PRESSURE REPORTED 


At both agencies, investigators have been 
told by witnesses, heayy pressures were ap- 
plied on Inspectors to give favorable grading 
decisions, to expedite the loading of ships 
and not to hold up costly operations for 
cleaning foreign matter from grain or be- 
cause of batches in which weevils were 
found. 

The inspectors work long hours for the 
modest pay of $900 a month or less but ap- 
proximately double their earnings with week- 
end and other overtime. Their rewards also 
reportedly include large bonuses. 

At Destrehan, one witness reported receiv- 
ing pay for five hours a week of unearned 
overtime, quarterly bonuses of $400 and a 
Christmas bonus of $1,000. 

“And of course we all got turkeys at Christ- 
mas,” one former inspector said. He also told 
of inspectors entertained by elevator per- 
sonnel with expense account lunches. 

But more important, he said, were strong 
friendships developed as inspectors worked 
continuously at the same elevators. 

TT’S A FAMILY DEAL 


“We were all friends—it's a family deal,” 
he said. 

“It’s incestuous,” a Federal grain official 
commented. 

Investigators have been told of wet grain 
loaded directly from barges to ships without 
drying to prevent spoilage. In some cases, 
according to one former inspector, “the corn 
would be so wet and hot it smoked when 
you lifted the cover.” 

The principal victims of the most serious 
misgrading and any weighing discrepancies, 
agriculture officials believe, have been less 
developed countries receiving food aid ship- 
ments. Such countries generally lack ade- 
quate weighing or inspection systems. 

Discrepancies found by other countries are 
often settled by negotiation and price ad- 
jJustments, officials say, with only the most 
serious cases reported in complaints to agri- 
cultural attaches at United States Embassies. 

According to former inspectors, some ele- 
vators have a system to alert personnel when 
Federal supervisors approach the premises. 
The system misfired at one elevator in a 
ease that amuses officials here. One super- 
visor had somehow reached his grain inspec- 
tion laboratory unnoticed when another ap- 
proached the elevator. 

A guard, dialing a wrong number, reached 
the Federal laboratory and hissed a warn- 
ing—to the Federal supervisor—that a fed- 
eral supervisor was coming. 

Federal officials have noticed that in some 
instances ship loading proceeds much faster 
when no supervisors are on the scene. In one 
case cited, at Mississippi River Grain Ele- 
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vator, 40,000 bushels of corn were loaded in 
each of two eight-hour shifts with super- 
visors present, but 350,000 bushels were 
loaded in the third shift with no Federal 
supervisor on duty. 

CONSTANT SUPERVISION 


Mr. Ryan, head of the supervisory oilice, 
has ordered round-the-clock supervision at 
the elevator. 

The constant surveillance’ resulted-in a 
suit, subsequently dropped, seeking an in- 
junction against “unreasonable and non- 
justifiable surveillance, regulation and con- 
trol.” 

Asked about the suit in an interview, Ben- 
jamin C. Toledano, the company's attorney, 
said he had been merely seeking a declara- 
tion as to whether discrimination against 
Mississippi River Grain was involved and 
whether similar surveillance was being con- 
ducted at other elevators. 

He asserted that the slower pace of load- 
ing during surveillance was “an example of 
the way they impede our work.” 

“We're dealing with tremendous amounts 
of money,” he said. He said he could prove 
that surveillance, including unloading and 
reloading of ships, had cost the company 
more than $1-million. Sometimes low-quality 
grain, because of fast-moving conveyors, 
gets aboard before inspectors or supervisors 
can alert the loaders. 

“How could that be?" Mr. Ryan responded 
when asked for a comment. “We don’t load 
the grain, we don’t tell them to unload. We 
just give them the best grade the grain 
qualifies for.” 

In some cases, he said, grading necessitates 
cleaning of impurities from grain, a process 
that slows ship loading. 

Mr. Toledano asserted that the elevator 
had “set a world record,” loading 201 ships 
in 1973 “with not one complaint from a 
buyer.” 

Asked about reports of intimidation of 
supervisors on the Mississippi Riyer Grain 
premises, the lawyer responded: “The water- 
front is not the Bolshoi Ballet, you know. 
These are tough guys, and they don’t like 
those creeps from the Department of Agri- 
culture always looking over their shoulders.” 

Asserting that some countries adjust grad- 
ing practices in poor crop years, such as 
1974, he said: “These bureaucrats act as if 
every crop year is a good crop year.” 

Federal regulation are written with precise 
requirements as to the amount of foreign 
matter, kernel damage and moisture that can 
be permitted for each grade of grain. 

Mr. Toledano acknowledged that the ex- 
ecutive vice president of Mississippi River 
Grain had been among witnesses called be- 
fore a grand jury. The executive, Giovanni 
Rametta, was asked whether he had advised 
an officer of another company to pay off 
grain inspectors and had denied giving such 
advice, the Inwyer said. 

“We've never made a gift of anything,” 
he said. “Maybe a couple of Christmas tur- 
keys, but we don't feel we've done anything 
wrong.” 

Mr. Lehmann, who heads Destrehan, ac- 
knowledged that he had been questioned be- 
fore a grand jury and said he had been asked 
about inspectors’ bonuses and unearned 
overtime payments. He said the payment of 
bonuses was a general practice among the in- 
spection organizations and that extra over- 
time had been paid to bring Destrehan in- 
spectors’ wages into line with others but 
that the sysem has since been changed. 

NEWS TO ME 


Mr. Lehmann said he knew of no pressures 
on the inspectors to misgrade grain. 

“We stand as an impartial judge between 
the buyer and the sellers and always have,” 
Mr. Lehmann asserted. 

Mr. Provensal, who heads the Delta agency, 
said “that’s all news to me” when asked 
about possible pressures on his employes to 
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misgrade grain. He said he knew of one wit- 
ness who had testified to giving payments of 
$1,500 and $5,000 to a Delta executive but as- 
serted: 

“That's a damn He and I know it—I’m 
confident none of my people have been in- 
volved, I give them a bonus. They don’t get 
money from anybody else.” 

Mr. Provensal asserted that he had never 
heard a complaint about grading or weight- 
ing of grain by his employes from any cus- 
tomer, 

A vice president of Cook Industries, Wil- 
lard Sparks, said that the ship found loaded 
with sour grain at Bayside Elevators had 
been completely unloaded to avoid any pos- 
sible problem. He said the Cook employe do- 
ing the loading had been operating auto- 
matic equipment from a control room, 

“The guy doing the loading doesn’t go out 
and smell the grain,” Mr. Sparks said. 

The executive said all Cook employes 
“know it’s company policy” not to try to put 
pressures on inspectors. 

The director of Continental Grains’ New 
Orleans division, David Borchert, said he 
knew of no problems for his company in con- 
nection with the investigation and that 
none of its officers or employes had been be- 
fore a grand jury. 

“None of our people are in any way in- 
volved,” Mr. Borchert said. 

The director of the Bunge Corporation's 
New Orleans division could not be reached 
for comment on the port situation here. 

Federal officials and others here say they 
believe that only by conversion to Govern- 
ment grading can the problems found in the 
Port of New Orleans be resolved. One com- 
pany, Cargill, has requested constant Federal 
supervision and is paying a fee to obtain the 
service. 


100 OTHERS LINKED TO GRAIN SCANDAL 
(By William Robbins) 


New ORLEANS, May 21.—As many as 100 
more persons—employes of grain elevators 
and others—are under investigation and face 
the threat of indictment in a continuing 
Federal inquiry into the handling, inspection 
and weighing of grain in the Port of New 
Orleans and elsewhere for shipment overseas, 
according to sources close to the case. 

Investigators are reportedly focusing now 
on allegations of short-weighting of grain 
shipments and profiteering in the grain with- 
held, after having largely completed their 
inquiry into two other phases—bribery of 
inspectors to certify ships as clean and fit 
to receive grain and charges of misgrading 
of grain. Nine persons have been indicted 
thus far. 

In the third phase of the inquiry, the 
hardest evidence is said to concern the theft 
of some of the grain by employe rings at sev- 
eral grain elevators. The investigators are 
also said by the sources to be looking for 
evidence higher in corporate structures. Some 
of the largest international grain corpora- 
tions operate elevators here. 

Federal agents are said to have recovered 
large sums to amount to more than $1-mil- 
lion, banked in the Bahamas by persons de- 
scribed as middle-management employes of 
the New Orleans division of one interna- 
tional grain dealer. 

“Because of the sheer volume, they can’t 
indict all of the people involved in every- 
thing,” one source at the port with knowl- 
edge of the case said. "The court just couldn't 
handle all of them.” 

“They wouldn't want to indict all of them,” 
another informer said. “Some deals are going 
to be made, They need witnesses.” 

Many indictments are expected to Involve 
the theft rings, but one source said that 
“they're going after bigger game than that— 
that’s peanuts beside what they are looking 
at now.” 

In the investigation thus far, seven inspec- 
tors have been indicted for accepting bribes 
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to certify ship holds as clean and fit for grain 
cargoes, a ship-cleaning company and its 
president were indicted for giving bribes, 
and a grain sampler was indicted for per- 
jury in falsely attesting that he was properly 
performing his responsibilities when a ship 
was loaded with sour corn. 
GUILTY PLEAS ENTERED 


One of the inspectors was tried and found 
guilty but has appealed, and another faces 
trial. Guilty pleas were entered in the other 
cases; they were disposed of with fines and 
suspended sentences. 

The grain inspectors and samplers are li- 
censed by the Department of Agriculture, 
but work for private agencies in a system 
in which many officials see built-in conflicts 
of interest. 

The private inspection agencies receive fees 
based on tonnages of grain loaded. The indi- 
vidual inspectors work continuously at sin- 
gle elevators; former inspectors say they 
often form close relationships with elevator 
personnel whose loading comes under their 
jurisdiction. 

At times of heavy volume, vessels are often 
lined up at the elevators. Delays in loading 
the ships cost the grain companies $4,000 a 
day and up in penalties known as demurrage. 
Any delays caused by inspections—such as 
those required for cleaning grain when it is 
found to contain excessive amounts of for- 
eign matter—is costly to the companies. 

Expeditious loading also speeds up receipts 
by the private inspection agencies and lowers 
thetr unit labor cost. 

The system has resulted in heavy pressure 
on grain... inspectors, who work long 
hours, and usually throughout the weekends, 
earning a high percentage of their pay in 
overtime as well as substantial bonuses. 

One grain company official has told a grand 
jury that he made two payments of $1,500 
and $5,000 to an inspection agency executive, 
ostensibly for distribution among the inspec- 
tors, according to the president of the agency. 
He added that the statement was not true. 

According to one lawyer, his client, the lo- 
cal executive vice president of a large inter- 
national company that operates Mississipp! 
River Grain Elevator Inc., was questioned 
before a grand jury on allegations that he 
had recommended such a payment. The offi- 
cial was said to have denied it. 

The ship inspection bribery scandal led 
Federal agents to the other phase of their 
investigation. Some of the same men who in- 
spect ships also inspect the grain. And some 
of the same agencies that employ the inspec- 
tors also have grain-weighing divisions, with 
weighers licensed by the Federal Government. 


UNDERMANNED STAFF 


The inspectors are subject to supervision 
by agents of the Agriculture Department's 
Grain Division on a spot basis, but its staff 
is said to be undermanned and “stretched 
thin,” partly because of budget cuts. 

The weighing of grain is under the juris- 
diction of the Agriculture Department’s 
Transportation and Warehouse Division, but 
the division is said by one source to give 
licenses to “anybody that applies if they 
work for an elevator or inspection and 
weighing agency.” No effort is made to su- 
pervise or spot-check the work of the li- 
censed weighing agents, it was said. 

Disputes over weights taken here go back 
many years, according to persons close to 
the current case. 

“The complaints are really starting to roll 
in now,” one of them said. “There are going 
to be suits based on this investigation that 
will have some of these people in court for 
years.” 

The investigation is headed by Gerald J. 
Gallinghouse, the United States Attorney 
here, and Cornelius R. Heusel, the Assistant 
United States Attorney. They are being aided 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Agriculture Department's Office of Investi- 
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gations and the Internal Revenue Service, 
with the cooperation of local officials of the 
Agriculture Department’s Grain Division. 

Leaders of the investigation refuse to dis- 
cuss their findings and declined to com- 
ment today on reports of theft rings and 
short-weighting of cargoes. 

But the reports began to circulate after 
leaders of the investigation took the grand 
jury into a more intensive phase of secret 
hearings, with a series of witnesses who re- 
portedly have been involved in the case. 

“They're coming out of the woodwork 
now,” one informer said. “They're stumbling 
all over themselves, they're in such a rush 
to cover” themselves. 

It is not known how soon the indictments 
may come, but one source close to the case 
said the Federal agents were under intense 
time pressures because some of the matters 
covered go back many years. 

“The statute of limitations is involved 
and time is running out on them,” the 
source said. 

GRAIN IS RESOLD 


It is not clear exactly how the theft rings 
operate, but sources close to the case said 
that one clue was that more grain was sight- 
ed in some elevators than could be accounted 
for, and Federal audits reportedly are now 
under way. 

According to accounts pieced together 
from several sources, at least some of the 
grain withheld from the ships is sold to 
a small local elevator company, which then 
resells it. Sometimes, according to reporis, 
the small company sells back to the large 
corporations some of their own grain. 

In some instances, the grain reportedly 
never moved out of the elevator when it 
was sold and sold back. 

“Sometimes it’s Just a paper transaction,” 
one source said. 

Some of the investigators’ best evidence 
reportedly is coming from high former 
Officials of grain companies. 

But an executive of Cook Industries, a 
large grain company, told a reporter he con- 
sidered his own company’s operations “‘vir- 
tually foolproof—if anything is foolproof.” 

“I just don’t see how anything like that 
could happen,” he said. 

The executive added that the weighing 
of grain was part of the automated process 
of loading vessels and that weights were 
automatically stamped on tickets. He also 
said that there was no way any grain could 
go out of the company’s Bayside Elevator 
here without being loaded on a ship or a 
barge. 

“If they put it on a barge, I think you'd 
catch that pretty fast,” he said. 

“There are ways,” another source asserted 
“Nothing is foolproof.” 


|From the Washington Post, 
May 21, 1975] 
FOREIGN BUYERS COMPLAIN OF Poor QUALITY 
U.S. GRAIN 
(By Dan Morgan) 


Numerous foreign buyers of American 
raih have filed complaints with the govern- 
ment that they have received substandard, 
misgraded or disease-ridden corn and wheat 
since 1973, it was learned yesterday. 

The countries include many of the United 
States’ best agricultural customers, such as 
the Soviet Union, Britain, Italy, West Ger- 
many and India. 

The dissatisfaction expressed in the com- 
plaints has included warnings that the cus- 
tomers will switch to non-American sup- 
pliers unless the situation improves. 

In confirming an increase in complaints, 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
also expressed fear that the poor quality of 
corn shipped abroad from the 1974 crop has 
already cost the United States some markets. 

Leading Italian grain traders met in Milan 
last week to establish a strategy for dealing 
with what they said was a pattern of deliv- 
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eries of substandard American corn unfit 
for use in average animal feeds. A spokesman 
for the group said the aim was to “beat un- 
satisfactory American behavior.” 

At the same time, a senior Soviet trade 
official, Evgeny Bannikov, arrived in this 
country to study American inspection and 
grading methods, following Soviet allega- 
tions that recent corn shipments contained 
an unacceptable number of broken kernels. 

It was also learned that the State Depart- 
ment ts looking into charges by grain han- 
diers in the African Sahelian region and in 
Ethiopia that food sent as drought and 
famine relief in 1974 contained misgraded or 
even diseased material. Sources at the State 
Department said this investigation was not 
yet complete. 

The widening international concern over 
the quality of American grain shipped 
abroad comes as federal investigators are 
conducting a far-reaching inquiry into dock- 
side corruption in Houston and New Orleans 
involving federally licensed grain inspectors. 

Several of the foreign complaints on file 
at the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
Department of Agriculture question the 
“correctness” of the grain-grading system. 

However, federal officials said yesterday it 
is still unclear if the problems occurring 
abroad relate to irregularities In the inspec- 
tion process or to a poor quality corn crop in 
1974. 

The investigation in the major Gulf ports 
was triggered by a report to the FBI of bribes 
of up to $2,500 to federally licensed inspec- 
tors who clear ships as grain carriers. 

Nine persons and a private company were 
Indicted last August by a federal grand jury 
in New Orleans for bribery in connection 
with certifying ships as ready to receive 
cargo. The company and seven inspectors 
pleaded guilty, one inspector was tried and 
conyicted, and another is awaiting trial. 

Rep. Edward Mezvinsky (D-Iowa) last 


week demanded an Investigation of the in- 
spection system. Sen. Dick Clark (D-Iowa) 


has warned that “corrupt practices” in the 
inspection of agricultural commodities 
could undermine the country’s trade in farm 
goods, 

The present inspection system is riven 
with built-in conflicts of interest, congres- 
sional critics say. 

Responsibility for grading the commodities 
at the ports and certifying the ships that 
carry the grain is delegated to private agen- 
cies by the Agriculture Department. Some of 
these agencies are boards of trade or business 
organizations whose members include grain 
companies and others involved in export 
operations. 

Inspectors’ fees are pegged to the total 
tonnage inspected. Critics say this practice 
gives inspectors an incentive to clear ships 
with dirty holds and to move cargo with as 
few holdups as possible for poor quality grain. 

The Des Moines Register revealed earlier 
this month that U.S. grain inspectors at New 
Orleans misgraded a 427,000-bushel corn 
shipment to Nicaragua in 1972 so that the 
Nicaraguans got damaged kernels and excess 
dirt. 

Complaints on file in the Agriculture De- 
partment. indicate that in late 1973, the 
United States sent India 72,000 tons of worm- 
eaten corn and the Food Corp. of India had 
to fumigate much of it. 

A Parma, Italy, firm told the U.S. govern- 
ment in April that one lot in a durum wheat 
shipment from Philadelphia contained up to 
80 per cent of other wheat varieties. A British 
firm claimed that samples from an American 
wheat shipment contained “a large amount 
of soy beans.” 

A British flour mill, complaining of a pro- 
tein deficiency in wheat shipments, said: 
“One feels on occasion one is buying & com- 
modity with a false description.” 
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One of the principal Irish feed-grain im- 
porters complained to the Agriculture De- 
partment that it appeared that “an official 
grain inspection certificate was issued [for 
800 tons of grain sorghum shipped from Gal- 
veston] which bears no relation to the cargo.” 

In many of the cases, the department's 
Inspection Division noted that breakage, 
overheating and many other factors can 
change grain following shipment. 

A complaint filed last October by a Ham- 
burg, Germany, import firm at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Bonn typifies foreign reaction. 

Citing alleged deficiencies in the protein 
content of wheat shipped to Hamburg, the 
firm said: 

“We suspect the substantial wheat sales 
to the Soviet Union are the reason the good 
quality standard of U.S. wheat could no 
longer be maintained for the quantities re- 
quired by the world.” 

The firm said that mills in Germany pay 
80 to 50 percent more for US. wheat. Many 
now feel it is inferior to their domestic varie- 
ties. As a result, it “cannot be excluded” that 
the mills will shift to other grain-producing 
nations when other supplies are available, 
the reporter wrote. 


HUMPEREY ANNOUNCES INVESTIGATION BY 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
Grarmn SHIPMENTS ABROAD 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 21—Senator Hu- 

bert- H. Humphrey, chairman of the Foreign 

Agricultural Policy Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to- 

day announced that the Subcommittee will 

conduct an investigation of the handling, 
grading, weighing and shipping practices 
with regard to U.S. grain shipments abroad. 

Senator Humphrey and Robert Dole (R- 
Kans.) received approval today from the full 
committee to proceed with the investigation. 

The Minnesota Senator indicated, in sa 
statement issued from his office, that the 
Foreign Agricultural Subcommittee will be- 
gin its preliminary examination immediately 
and that hearings will likely be scheduled 
early in June. 

The investigation is prompted by recent 
claims of contaminated shipments of grain 
exported from U.S. ports. 

“There have been repeated reports of such 
problems in the last few years,” Humphrey 
said, “but a recent shipment of corn to the 
Soviet Union brought the problem into the 
open.” 

“Allegations have been made concerning 
possibie bribery of shipment inspectors, and 
one inspector has already gone to trial.” 

Humphrey stated that the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee will be looking first 
of all at the basic problem regarding inspec- 
tions, as they are now carried out and the 
role which the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture plays in this operation, as well as pri- 
vate inspectors operating under licenses 
issued by USDA. 

Beyond the immediate question as to how 
these operations are now carried out, he also 
stated that the Subcommittee would be look- 
ing at whether any new safeguards are 
needed for the future. 

Humphrey pointed out that agricultural 
exports this year are expected to reach $22 
billion, and of this amount over $11 billion 
consists of grain. 

“Farmers have been urged to produce for 
an expanding export market,” he said, “and 
we must make every effort to insure that this 
market is not ruined by shoddy inspection 
practices which will cause foreign buyers to 
turn elsewhere.” 

“If the U.S. is to remain a major commer- 
clal exporter of grains, it must take all steps 
necessary to establish and maintain the in- 
tegrity of such shipments in the world 
market.” 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, because of 
the continuing widespread interest in 
the hearings by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on the Unitea Nations, I 
again ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorr the remainder of 
the prepared statements of the witnesses 
heard on May 21 and 22, and some that 
were inadvertently omitted from the 
Recorp of May 15. 

These witnesses are as follows: 

May 15: Buckminster Fuller, Archi- 
tect. Bruno Bitker, chairman, Wisconsin 
Governor's Commission or the United 
Nations. 

May 21: Seyom Brown, Brookings In- 
stitution. Norman Cousins, editor, Sat- 
urday Review. 

May 22: Ambassador John A. Scali, 
U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations. I highly commend their state- 
ments to my colleagues. 

There being no objecion, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREPARING FOR A SMALL ONE-TOWN WORLD 

(By R. Buckminster Fuller) 

Nore: Figures are not printed in RECORD. 

In my lifetime of 80 years I have seen a 
great deal of change. I grew up in an ers 
when 99% of humanity travelled only very 
locally on foot, horse, and bicycle and av- 
eraged 1100 miles per year of local linear 
motion plus 300 miles per year of riding 
on horses or in vehicles. 

The pre-airplane and radio world with 
88% of humanity consisting of Asia’s 
52%, Europe’s 26%, Africa’s 10%, all very 
remote from the Americas’ 12%. Seventy 
years ago, it took three months to get to 
India. My last trip to India, 1974, was quick- 
er than either my first trip from Boston 
to New York as a child, or my first trip after 
World War I from New York City to Chi- 
cago on the then blue ribbon New York Cen- 
tral Railway's “Twentieth Century Limited”. 
Now I reach India by telephone in a couple 
of minutes, I find present world affairs in- 
herently integrated despite the hindering 
persistence of the 150 national sovereignties 
as our conditioned reflex heritage from all 
of the previous milleniums of inherent 
separation of interests. In 1961, three jet 
planes out-performed the Queen Mary in 
one third the time for one half the price. 
The oceans became obsolete as a means of 
getting humans from here to there. The era 
of water surface travel stopped without peo- 
ple realizing what had happened. We have 
been hurled by evolution into a one small 
world town within which average humans 
are travelling 11,000 miles annually ... ten 
times their coverage of pre-World War I 
and many millions of worldians such as I 
cover 150,000 miles per year, and astronauts 
travel 3,000,000 miles per year. 

The standard Mercator projection was de- 
veloped for the world oriented to the ocean 
communication. All the transoceanic na- 
tions were connected only by ship. The 
“Roaring South Forties” latitudes Antarctic 
winds and waters’ west-to-east whirl- 
around, swiftly interconnecting the Pacific, 
Atlantic, and Indian oceans south of Good 
Hope, the Horn, and New Zealand’s South 
Island, and the ocean’s trade winds altogeth- 
er formed a pattern of most advantageous 
voyaging of which the world-around trading 
ships took advantage. The masters of the 
seas were those who controlled the Antarc- 
tic interocean whirl-around by maintaining 
naval bases at the Southern tips of Africa, 
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Australia, New Zealand, and South America, 
near to which bases all ships had to pass 
to get from ocean to ocean unseen and un- 
noticed to the 90% of humanity living in 
the Northern Hemisphere, The masters of 
those Antarctic Ocean integrated shipping 
lanes controlled the wealth making of our 
Earth. The Mercator projection was appro- 
priate enough when people sailed around 
Earth’s middle latitudes which it distorts 
the least, but it is obsolete in air-borne 
world traffic considerations. The Mercator 
ignores the poles and distorts the polar re- 
gions, showing Greenland three times big- 
ger than Australia. 

My Dymaxion map with the South Pole as 
its center presents an unfamiliar but most 
realistic picture of the British Empire's stra- 
tegic mastery of World One—the pre- 
airplane and radio Earth. It shows Australia 
as the continent it is, four times as big as 
Greenland. With the Dymaxion projection 
you can see the whole world at once, with 
no visible distortion of the relative shape or 
size of any of the parts. If you show 100% 
of any data against this background, it will 
read properly, for my map’s area and shape 
proportionality is uniform. 

If you rearrange the pieces of the Dy- 
maxion map with the North Pole at the cen- 
ter, you will see World Two, a one world 
island, That is the map of our present era. 
85% of all the land in the world is north of 
the equator. Less than 10% of humanity 
lives south of the equator. 90% of humanity 
can reach each other via the shortest great 
circle air routes over the Pole without going 
near the Atlantic, Pacific, or Indian Oceans, 
The old east/west, north/south separations, 
with each nation looking out for itself, are 
no longer valid, The fragmentation of the 
world into nations that was logical yester- 
day, when men were inherently divided by 
the time and space, is no longer valid nor 
soclo-economically tenable. 

We have utter intimacy of communication, 
and willy-nilly, we have complete integra- 
tion of the interests of all humanity. 

I no longer think of underdeveloped and 
small nations that need help, and big rich 
ones that must help them. I see all man- 
kind being integrated into one world pattern 
despite the still operative sovereign nation- 
alities which in fact are functionally extinct, 
and their continued presence is the world’s 
number one pollutant. Both the world’s po- 
litical powers and monetary powers have had 
to go supra-national. They leave only the 
individual humans passport control trapped 
in 150 national border controlled pens, sub- 
ject to conscription, taxation, and the social 
eancer of non-thinking bureaucracy. The 
mobile young are beginning to live all around 
the world, As a half century's visiting pro- 
fessor at 420 universities around the world, 
I find that the natural tendency of students 
is to regard themselves as world citizens, 
which is what they are and want to be recog- 
nized as. Students from New Guinea and 
from Africa who go to Europe and America 
for training, want naturally to go back to 
their villages to help their people, but they 
are beginning to find that the village and 
the family at home want to become part of 
the greater world too. No doubt there will 
be a very long period of transition, but there 
has to be complete accommodation of this 
new way in which humanity is beginning to 
think and to live. 

ECONOMIC REVOLUTIONS 

I was born in a society where 90° of the 
people had to live on farms to grow their 
own food. I was a grown man when we 
learned ways of getting the food into cans, 
and refrigerated transport to reach people 
anywhere, After World War I we learned to 
handle great farms mechanically, almost 
without human labor. But we have not 
ehanged our economic accounting systems 
which are all based on a seasonal agrarian 
economy, even though the year no longer has 
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anything to do with the industrial cycle. An 
industrial generation is 22 rears brought 
about the rate at which the average bulk 
of all metals are melted out of old uses to 
be formed into the new. Every time they are 
recycled the interim 22 year gain in tech- 
nological know-how has increased so greatly 
that on an average the same tons of metal 
serve four times as many humans with vastly 
improved performance. This brought about 
an incredible transition, all unexpected by 
humanity between 1900 and 1975 where 52% 
of humanity is now enjoying a standard of 
living superior to that of any monarch of 
1900 as their life expectancy also doubled 
within that time. The tasks to be done in 
our industrial economies may run into thirty, 
forty, or fifty year cycles. Both business 
leaders and politicians have to make either 
monetary or popularity “profits” within three 
years or they lose their jobs. People don't 
comprehend or tolerate undertaking of some- 
thing that is going to take forty or fifty 
years to develop. The kind of permanent 
buildings we have were logical if humans 
stayed put on the land, but they are not 
doing so. Most of the 90% of humanity ‘which 
before World War I was on the farm has 
come temporarily into the cities, hoping for 
employment and the good life. The cities 
were not designed to take care of them. 
Populations are continuing to shift only 
expediently from country to city, and city 
to mega-city with landlords reaping harvests 
of dollars at ever-escalating prices out of 
the entrapped population. 


CITIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Men came to cities in the past because 
there were harbors and warehouses, and that 
was the place to find jobs, but the jobs have 
deployed out from the cities, as far as physi- 
cal production and retail commerce goes. 
Big cities, instead of being warehouses and 
centers for the exchange of physical goods, 
are developing into metaphysical exchanges. 
For example, New York City’s ocean docks 
are empty as are the surrounding railroad 
freight yards, Obsolete except as a conven- 
tion and amusement city, New York is being 
taken over by the great universities, the 
United Nations, and the like, for the inter- 
change of ideas, or by wealth value exchanges 
like the banks and stock exchanges that deal 
in paper abstractions, bonds, stocks, money, 
and credit, The big cities are processing the 
metaphysical, and the physical is increasingly 
processed outside the cities. 


THE GREATEST REVOLUTION 


We are entered upon the greatest revolu- 
tion in the history of humanity: either it 
is going to be a bloody revolution of trying 
vindictively to pull the top down in which 
everybody loses or a technological design 
science—revolution in which all humanity 
is elevated to higher standards of living than 
any have ever heretofore experienced. 

It is not a matter of who is going to make 
the most money or political kudos, but how 
to make humanity a success. That is the 
challenge. There can be no compromise. We 
now know enough about how to make our 
world work to provide all humanity with the 
option of total sustainable physical success. 

If we are going to be able to take care of 
humanity, we must find out how most eco- 
nomically and satisfactorily to control our 
environment. 

The land building arts are 5000 years 
behind the ship building and aerospace ship 
design and production technology. What 
equipment do we need to do it? Humanity 
must achieve the success it was designed to 
be. But we are at the point where there could 
be a stillbirth. Nothing is so critical as birth, 
and whether the world survives birth into 
an entirely new world and universe rela- 
tionship depends on our individual integrity, 
not on that of political representatives. We 
have enough technological know-how at our 
disposal to give everyone a decent life, and 
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release humanity to do what it is supposed 
to be doing—that is, using our minds, ac- 
complishing extraordinary things, not just 
coping with surviyal. You and I are given 
hunger so that we will be sure to take on 
fuel and regenerate our bodies; we are given 
a drive to procreate so that mankind will be 
regenerated; we are given brains with which 
to apprehend and recallably store informa- 
tion. We are also given minds with which 
to discover metaphysical principles. The 
function of mankind is to think, to discover 
and use principles. We are here to serve as 
local universe information harvesters and as 
local universe problem solvers employing 
buman mind's unique access through science 
to some of the generalized principles gov- 
erning eternally regenerative universe. We 
are going to have to exercise this respon- 
sibility within decades or perish. 


STATEMENT OF Bruno V. BITKER 


I am delighted to be able to appear before 
this distinguished body during its considera- 
tion of the relationship between the United 
States and the United Nations. By way of 
identification, I am a practicing lawyer in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Aithough I appear in 
my individual capacity, I have long been ac- 
tive in organizations, both governmental and 
private, relating to the general subject mat- 
ter. I have also had the honor of testifying 
before this Committee on previous occasions, 
particularly concerning ratification of human 
rights treaties. 

Witnesses preceding me at these hearings 
and at other times have suggested specific 
steps in the form of amendments to the 
United Nations Charter as well as procedural 
changes by which the present structure could 
be made more effective in attaining the noble 
objectives of the world organization. I do noi 
intend to discuss at length these suggestions 
by which the United Nations could be 
strengthened or the means by which the 
United States could make its infiuence felt 
more positively within the United Nations. 

On one front this Committee has already 
taken a significant step toward improving 
the image of the United States in the world 
community. I refer to its action in urging 
the Senate to ratify the Genocide Convention 
which, after many years in the deep freeze, 
is now on the Senate calendar awaiting 
vote. I believe ratification of that treaty and 
others, especially the Convention Against 
Racial Discrimination and the two Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights, would 
go far to convince the rest of the world that 
not only do we proclaim our belief in the 
rights covered by these treaties but that we 
are willing to say so by signing on the 
dotted line. 

The matter of strengthening the United 
Nations through Charter review, through 
Charter revision, through changed proce- 
dures, has been before this Committee for 
many years. As long ago as 1950, a Subcom- 
mittee under Senator Elbert D. Thomas on 
Revision of the United Nations Charter held 
extensive hearings, subsequently published, 
which are still of great value. 

One of the series of resolutions relating to 
strengthening the United Nations then being 
considered by the Subcommittee was Sen- 
ate Resolution 133, 8ist Congress, Ist Session. 
Its sponsor was Senator John Sparkman, 
now the Chairman of this Committee, Much 
of what was said then could be repeated now 
with equal force. That resolution contem- 
plated the removal of the veto power under 
the Charter in defined matters of aggres- 
sion, the avoidance of the threat of atomic 
catastrophe, the reduction of the armament 
race, and establishing “an effective but 
tyranny proof international police force un- 
der a ‘workable’ Security Council and World 
Court.” (P. 171 of the Hearings) 

Despite excellent statements that have 
been made by our several Presidents since 
the formation of the United Nations in 1945, 
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as well as by Secretaries of State and by 
United States Ambassadors to the United 
Nations, the official position of the State 
Department has changed very little since it 
voiced its opposition to Senator Sparkman’s 
resolution of 1950. The Department then 
opposed his proposal as “a transformation of 
the United Nations into some form of world 
government.” (Testimony of John D. Hicker- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State, Hearings, 
». 458). 

i As recently as December, 1974, a very mild 
General Assembly Resolution (3349 | XXIX]) 
on the creation of an ad hoc committee of 
42 to consider suggestions regarding the 
review of the United Nations Charter, was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote, the United 
States (and the Soviet Union) voted in 
opposition. This is regrettable. That vote 
evidently prompted Congressman William 
L. Hungate (with the endorsement of numer- 
ous other congressmen) to introduce House 
Concurrent Resolution, 206 (April 8, 1975). 
This resolution asks the President “to direct 
the Department of State to formulate con- 
structive and forward-looking United States 
proposals for the more effective functioning 
of the United Nations, through (a) changes 
in the Charter of the United Nations, and/or 
(b) procedural changes that may not require 
Charter amendment, in order to promote a 
just and lasting Peace through the develop- 
ment of the rule of law, including protection 
of individual rights and liberties as well as 
the field of war prevention.” A report to this 
Committee and the House Committee is re- 
quested before June 30, 1975. It is hoped 
that this Committee will give its support to 
House Concurrent Resolution 206. 

This brings me to what I deem most im- 
portant for the consideration of this Com- 
mittee. There is almost unanimity of opin- 
ion that the United Nations must be 


strenghened. The opposition to any material 
change, expressed by some of the nations, 
including our own, can be summarized by 
such phrases as “it would be a world govern- 


ment”, or “it threatens our sovereignty”, or 
“the giant states will devour the small 
states”, or “the haves will haye more and 
the have nots will have less.” These are the 
same objections that were strenuously and 
sincerely advanced during the Era of the 
American Revolution by some of the 13 
independent, sovereign states (the colonies). 
Yet out of that conflict evolved a great federa- 
tion of states which we now know as the 
United States of America. What is here pro- 
posed is that the experience of the 13 colonies 
during the period from 1776 to 1789 be 
studied to determine whether the manner 
whereby the sharp conflicts that then existed 
between the sovereign states were resolved 
can serve as a possible pattern for resolving 
the problem now facing the international 
community. 

It may be fortuitous that these Senate 
hearings should be conducted on the eve of 
the Bicentennial Observance. The report 
which could come out of these hearings and 
the study which might be prepared by schol- 
ars for this Committee could not only serve 
as a meaningful celebration of what hap- 
pened 200 years ago, but also be a contribu- 
tion to the whole world In seeking peace 
under justice for all mankind during the 
next 200 years. 

Two hundred years ago this country con- 
sisted of 13 independent, sovereign states. At 
the time the notion that they could be uni- 
fied into one nation, under one law, appeared 
to many to be pure fantasy. But it was done. 
The late Catherine Drinker Bowen entitled 
her dramatic documentary work about the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, “Miracle 
at Philadelphia.” And miracle it was! The 
distinguished American historian, Carl Van 
Doren, called it “The Great Rehearsal.” Can 
the miracle of that time be repeated? Can 
the “rehearsal” become a world production? 

The 13 colonies were faced with dangers 
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from both within and from without. But no 
one at that time could have imagined the 
dangers which face mankind today. The 
sense of danger which impelled the 13 colo- 
nies to join together for common action is 
not yet deeply felt throughout the world. 
Yet it was this recognition of danger that 
enabled the Allies to win World War I and 
World War II. This sense of danger has pro- 
duced among the Western Europeans the 
Common Market, which places umnprece- 
dented restrictions on national sovereignty. 
For the moment we may not be so fearful 
of World War III being started by the super 
powers. But we cannot be unaware of what 
might come out of widespread hostilities 
between other smaller powers, some of which 
may already have developed an atomic bomb. 
Nor can we close our eyes to the danger from 
famine, industrial collapse, the breakdown 
of international trade, pollution and other 
disasters resulting from world imbalances of 
food, of population, of energy, of money. 
These dangers are obviously greater than 
the dangers of the Era of the Revolution. 
They demand international solutions, as the 
problems of 1776 required national solutions. 

It is easy to view the Revolutionary Era 
with the hindsight of 200 years and assert 
that what was accomplished then was merely 
the adjustment of differences between mem- 
bers of one family. But that simply was not 
true. The 13 states were not one big happy 
family, unified by language, by religion, by 
a community of interests. On the contrary, 
disunity prevailed throughout the war and 
for years afterward: harmony rarely existed. 

James Madison of Virginia, a chief archi- 
tect of the Constitution (and later to become 
the President of the United States), noted 
that: “Of the affairs of Georgia, I know as 
little as of Kamchatka”. And Pierce Butler, 
of South Carolina, another delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, concluded that 
“the manner and mood of thinking” of the 
several states, differed “nearly as much as 
in the different nations of Europe”. 

While there was no love lost between the 
colonies and the colonists, there were, of 
course, similarities between them, But it is 
interesting to recall that Dutch was the pre- 
ferred language in parts of New York, es- 
pecially in the commercial world. It is in- 
triguing to note that many influential per- 
sons thought German should be Pennsyl- 
vania’s official language. In certain of the 
colonies, French and Spanish were commonly 
used, 

On the economic front, the rivalry be- 
tween states was no different than what 
exists between some nations today. Customs 
laws were freely used by one state against 
another. New York took steps that produced 
a serious drain on Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey. Despite the provisions of the Articles 
of Confederation, New York entered into a 
separate treaty with the Indians. New Jer- 
sey viewed New York as a foreign state 
against which barriers must be erected to 
prevent its encroaching upon the Sovereign 
State of New Jersey. 

It is said that because the colonies were 
physically adjacent to one another, even- 
tual unity was easy to attain. This was a 
factor, of course. But it is necessary, when 
comparing now with then, to measure dis- 
tances not only in miles but in time. The 
fact is that it took many more hours, in 
some instances even more days, to travel 
from one city to another, than the hours 
required today to move from one side of the 
world to the other, Indeed it takes far less 
time today to circle the globe than it took 
most delegates to reach Philadelphia from 
various points of departure. 

It is a matter of wonder that the colonies 
won the War of Revolution. Certainly it was 
not due to any unity between the colonies. 
Although designated Commander-in-Chief, 
George Washington was in fact the com- 
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mander of thirteen allied armies and not of 
a unified Continental Army. Throughout the 
war his correspondence consisted of constant 
pleas for food, for clothing, for arms, Dur- 
ing the first part of the war, there was in 
fact no central government. The Continen- 
tal Congress conducted the national af- 
fairs—if they could so be designated—not 
by virtue of any charter but under a kind of 
gentlemen's agreement. 

Examples of the insistence upon the sepa- 
rate sovereignty and independence of the 
colonies appear not only during the post 
Revolutionary period, but even during the 
war itself. For instance when Washington 
urged New Jersey troops to swear allegiance 
to the United States, they refused, proclaim- 
ing that “New Jersey is one country.” One 
New Jersey delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress found the idea of swearing allegiance 
to a central government so unacceptable 
that he publicly criticized Washington for 
requesting the oath. Even John Adams later 
referred to Massachusetts as “our country” 
and to the Massachusetts representatives as 
“our embassy”. 

As time went on it became clear that 
achieving independence was difficult enough, 
but establishing a strong, central national 
government was even more difficult. Before 
the Constitutional Convention convened in 
1787, Washington concluded that: “We are 
either a united people under one head, and 
for federal purposes; or we are thirteen in- 
dependent sovereignties, eternally counter- 
acting each other.” Washington was deeply 
disturbed by the constant bickering and con- 
frontations between the states. Various states 
violated the peace treaty, particularly in 
respect to the honoring of prewar debts to 
British merchants, which the British used 
to justify their own refusal to evacuate 
frontier forts that had been surrendered to 
the United States. Washington was, there- 
fore, especially fearful of the military in- 
security of the United States against the 
British on the north, the Indians on the 
west and the Spanish on the south and west. 

Between 1783, the end of the war, and 
1789, when the Constitution came into force, 
citizens of all political beliefs and of no 
political beliefs, recognized the inadequacy 
of the Articles of Confederation. The lack 
of a central national authority caused Wash- 
inton to comment: “I do not conceive we can 
exist long as a nation without having lodged 
somewhere a power which will pervade the 
whole Union in an energetic manner as the 
authority of the state governments extends 
over the several states.” 

Problems confronting the 13 sovereign 
states of the Era of the Revolution loomed 
as large then as those which in 1976 con- 
front sovereign nations of the world. The 
eminent.Henry Steele Commager in his re- 
cent historical study, “Jefferson, Nationalism 
and the Enlightenment”, thus summarizes 
the comparable situations: “The problems 
which confronted the Revolutionary Genera- 
tion were quite as complex, as importunate, 
and as frightening as those which confront 
us now.” There then existed a nation of some 
three millions, “divided into thirteen inde- 
pendent states, scattered over an immense 
territory without any system of roads or of 
communications, with no common organs 
of government, no common centers of econ- 
omy, no common church, no common ruling 
class, and as yet no common loyalties .. .” 

After the end of the Revolutionary War, 
it did not take long for the ardor for in- 
dependence, which had held the colonies 
together even though so loosely, to diminish. 
But the need to bring the states together 
into a single nation became increasingly 
obvious. Accordingly, in February, 1787, the 
Continental Congress, called a convention of 
the States “for the sole and express purpose 
of revising the Articles of Confederation 
. »» to render the federal constitution ade- 
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quate to the exigencies of government and 
the preservation of the Union.” 

That convention, meeting in Philadelphia 
in the summer of 1787, came to be known as 
the Constitutional Convention. The result of 
that convention was not the revision of the 
Articles of Confederation but the adoption 
of the United States Constitution. This was 
not the stated purpose of that convention 
and the objections to so drastic a step were 
vigorously advanced. A principle objective 
to any change then was expressed in the same 
phrase now used against considering United 
Nations Charter review: “Let well enough 
alone.” 

A key and decisive issue before the Con- 
vention was on voting. The same problem 
existed then as now: should the vote of 
every state be equal? The one state-one 
vote rule had been followed during the Revy- 
clutionary War and continued under the 
Articles of Confederation. The large states 
favored representation on the basis of pop- 
ulation (and possibly other factors). If vot- 
ing was proportional, the small states feared 
being engulfed by the large states. The 
small states demanded equal voting power 
regardless of size, of wealth, or of population. 

The Great Compromise, one state-one vote 
in the Senate, proportional representation in 
the House, now appears so simple a way out, 
that it is not easy to realize that the Con- 
stitutional Convention might have fallen 
apart over this one state-one vote problem. 
In a sense, it is the same problem that faces 
the world organization today. Without at- 
tempting to resolve that question here, it is 
suggested, however, that a system of voting, 
certainly in the General Assembly, might re- 
tain the one nation-one vote formula in cer- 
tain types of decisions, while following a 
form of weighted or proportional voting, 
based on population, wealth or other rele- 
vant factors, In other types of decisions. 

On September 17, 1787, the 12 states repre- 
sented at the Constitutional Convention 
unanimously approved the final draft of the 
Constitution (Rhode Island, the 13th state, 
had boycotted the Convention). It was there- 
after submitted to separate constitutional 
conventions in each state for ratification by 
a minimum of nine states to bring it into 
force. It is significant that the Constitution 
begins, “We, the people of the United States,” 
instead of, “We, the States.” That phrase, 
“We, the people” is also the opening phrase 
of the United Nations Charter. 

While the state conventions were debating 
ratification, there appeared a flood of pam- 
phiets, pro and con. The opponents identified 
a central government with tyranny, feared 
that the voting compromise was not sufficient 
to protect the small states against the large 
states, urged that the country be divided 
into geographical regions (the usual pro- 
posal was for separate political entities for 
the Southern Colonies, the Middle Colonies 
and the New England Colonies). 

The final ratification of the Constitution 
was not speedily nor easily attained. It was 
not until,June 21, 1788, that the ninth state, 
New Hampshire, ratified. But as of that date, 
two key states, New York and Virginia, had 
not acted. Although the Constitution could 
have been considered in being without these 
two states, obviously the new nation would 
only limp into existence without them. It 
would be like haying a world organization 
without the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Fortunately, New York and Virginia rati- 
fled shortly after New Hampshire acted. It ts 
interesting to note that ratification carried 
by only 3 votes in New York, by mere 10 
vote margins im Virginia and New Hamp- 
shire. Rhode Island, which did not ratify 
until one year after the new government was 
established, did so by a slim 2 vote majority. 
The significance of these votes Iies in the 
fact that opposition to a meaningful, cen- 
tral government was as strong then, as op- 
position to strengthening the United Nations 
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might be today. But our own history has 
demonstrated the worth of a central govern- 
ment joining together separate and even 
antagonistic states. From that experience 
should we not be convinced of the value of 
considering the pattern for the world? Is 
it possible that by using this model, the 
international community can reorganize it- 
Self so as to be better able to solve global 
problems? 

In conclusion, I want again to express the 
hope that this Committee may produce a 
study in depth that would serve as a mean- 
ingful observance of the Bicentenntial of the 
American Revolution and also as a contribu- 
tion toward world peace with justice: If at- 
tempts to halt the killing conflicts in the 
world today through a strengthened United 
Nations appear visionary, it must be remem- 
bered that to many thoughtful and knowl- 
edgeable citizens of the 13 sovereign colonies, 
the idea of a strong, central government un- 
der a Constitution appeared wholly unreal- 
istic. Can the United States make any greater 
contribution in its observance of its own 
Bicentennial than to help the world to abol- 
ish war, mankind’s most fearful illness? It 
is true that America was blessed with an ex- 
traordinary galaxy of statesmen in the Era 
of the American Revolution. But the dangers 
of war, of famine, of general disaster are 
greater today and statesmen of equal capa- 
bility and courage are here today. May Amer- 
ica lead the way now as it did 200 years 
ago. 


STATEMENT BY SEYOM BROWN ON THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Just when the need for international co- 
operation is higher than ever and universally 
recognized, the United Nations system, the 
main hope for instituting international co- 
operation, is in its deepest trouble yet. Iron- 
ically, with its prestige at a low mark, the 
UN system is more centrally implicated in 
world politics and economics than at any 
time since its founding. If the UN were sim- 
ply dying a slow death from irrelevance and 
negelct, it might not warrant our intense 
concern. But it is precisely the contradiction 
between greater reliance on the UN simul- 
taneously with a severe loss of faith in its 
ability to perform its enlarged tasks that is 
alarming. and, I gather, is the reason why the 
Foreign Relations Committee is devoting 
special attention to the problem today. It is 
also, I assume, the reason why someone with 
the perspicacity of Ambassador Moynihan 
seems to have an itch to participate in the 
UN debates. 

Ii involvement is a measure of health, the 
UN system is alive and well: 

UN forces at this moment are. patrolling 
the cease-fire lines in the Sinai and the 
Golan Heights, with trepidation in all capi- 
tals that their mandate may not be renewed 
this summer. 

Under UN auspices the largest interna- 
tional negotiation in history is underway, 
with fits and starts and prophecies of col- 
lapse, in an effort to allocate the: biggest 
hunk of the world’s resources ever at- 
tempted—two thirds of the earth’s surface 
in and under the ocean, 

A parallel negotiation started in April to 
establish an elaborate UN-afliliated organiza- 
tion to run a space satellite system to handle 
much of the world’s maritime communica- 
tons. 

‘The international conference of signatories 
of the Nonproliferation Treaty now meeting 
is considering expansion of the international 
inspection functions of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to keep pace with 
the frightening spread of weapons-converti- 
ble nuclear technology. 

In the wake of the breakdown of the Bret- 
ten Woods system; the International Mone- 
tary Purid has had to assume major réspon- 
sibility for steering the relationships between 
the world's major currencies, lest pure uni- 
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lateralism in altering exchange rates be- 
comes a form of destructive protectionism 
and international economic coercion. 

The UN special session on the “new eco- 
nomic order” scheduled to meet in Septem- 
ber, will be tackling the most highly charged 

ternational political economy issues of the 
mid-1970s, including the international regu- 
lation of commodity pricing. The special ses- 
sion, an idea of the developing countries, is 
now, albeit belatedly being taken very seri- 
ously by the United States and other indus- 
trialized countries; meanwhile, serious con- 
sideration is being given in the U.S. policy 
community to setting up some kind of um- 
brella international trade organization 
within the UN system that. would absorb the 
functions of the GATT. 

A Martian looking down at all this un- 
precedented activity in the UN system might 
conclude that humankind was on the brink 
of a new era of international creativity at 
least as great as that which resulted in the 
establishment of the League of Nations and 
then the United Nations itself. So why all 
the pessimism? Why the despair over the 
future of the UN? 

The source of the despair of many in the 
United States policy community, even among 
some who are usually the staunchest sup- 
porters of the UN, can be summed up in a 
phrase, the new international populism: 
militant demands by the majority of coun- 
tries upon the privileged minority, mainly 
the non-communist industrialized countries, 
for an International redistribution of wealth 
and political power. Redistributive demands 
with no chance of being accepted by the still 
powerful minority are put forward in an 
uncompromising tone and injected asser- 
tively into all types of forums and negotia- 
tions as top priority agenda items, often with 
the threat of disruption of normal interna- 
tional processes if they are not granted top 
priority. 

Finding themselves in a potential voting 
majority in many international institutions 
whenever gross redistributive issues are be- 
ing discussed, the would-be leaders of the 
populist coalition, such as Algeria or China, 
somewhat demagogically will attempt to turn 
even more mundane deliberations into de- 
bates on the central populist themes; they 
also enjoy bringing such matters to a head 
in the form of votes on shrill resolutions 
which, while they may have no means of 
practical implementation, can reinforce the 
emotional bonds of the populist coalition, 
and spotlight the isolated position of the 
non-Communist industrialized countries, 
especially the United States. The fact that 
most Arab countries have identified them- 
selves with the populist coalition has allowed 
them to swing the coalition in back of their 
vendetta against Israel. 

China has tried to effect a similar mo- 
bilization of the populists to its side in its 
conflicts with the Soviet Union, but with less 
success, for the Soviet Union itself takes 
every opportunity it can to vote with the 
populist coalition. 

I am most concerned not with the fact 
of international populism, which is an his- 
torically inevitable reaction to the dis- 
mantling of the colonial empires, but rather 
with the despairing and wholly inadequate 
responses to it thus far by this country. 

Ambassador Moynihan thinks he has found 
an appropriate response, which he derives 
from locating the cause of today’s Third and 
Fourth World militancy in the Fabian. social- 
ist Ideology of the former British stbjects 
who are now leaders of some of the new 
states. He would do just as well to blame the 
militancy of the former French colonies on 
the French Jacobins, and of the radical Latin 
nationalists on Simon Bolivar. Woodrow 
Wilson also should be given some credit. 

Moynihan’s prescription (as presented in 
his Commentary article of March 1975); Stop 
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appeasing the Third and Fourth World ide- 
ologues. Go into open opposition. With what? 
Apparently with a pudding of Burkean polit- 
ical conservatism to counter the new Jacob- 
ins combined with economic liberalism, a la 
Adam Smith, to combat the egalitarian state 
socialism of the new Fabians, Additionally, 
we should expose the hypocrisies of develop- 
ing country leaders who keep political pris- 
oners in their own countries while preach- 
ing to the West about the rights of man. 
“It is time,” he says, “that the American 
spokesman came to be feared in interna- 
tional forums for the truths he might tell.” 

If only we could overcome the UN crisis 
by elegant and witty debate in the General 
Assembly. But the crisis has its sources in 
the structural upheavals of world society. 
Edmund Burke, for all his skill as essay- 
ist and orator, could not turn back the 
French Revolution. Nor could Winston 
Churchill arrest the independence movement 
in India by his insistence, “I have not be- 
come the. King’s First Minister to preside 
ever the liquidation of the British Empire.” 

This is not to underestimate the practical 
consequences of political rhetoric. It is at 
its best the carrier of the noble visions of & 
people. And there have been times when the 
visions of American statesmen inspired the 
world; but this has usually been when the 
visions and the rhetoric were forward look- 
ing and reflected the basically optimistic and 
innovative spirit of our society. 

Our domestic experience perhaps provides 
a guide for responding to the new interna- 
tional populism in a more constructive spirit 
than that recommended by Mr. Moynihan. 
The radicalization of the French Revolution 
was not imitated here. Instead of Jacobin- 
ism or monarchical restoration we produced 
Jeffersonianism, The bitter indigenous popu- 
lism of the late 19th Century that threatened 
to break the bonds of civil society was sup- 
planted by the progressivism of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. Again, the 
New Deal was a progressive response to the 
great world depression of the 1930s, which 
otherwise might have left the society polar- 
ized between the Marxist-Leninists and the 
Fascists. 

This society’s most progressive responses 
to militant domestic populism have been in 
the form of institutional adjustments di- 
rected toward (1) increased accountability 
of the privileged and powerful to wider pub- 
lic interests; and (2) greater participation by 
the otherwise alienated in the processes of 
politics and government, An equally progres- 
sive response to the new international popu- 
lism could build on this domestic experience. 
The hallmarks of such a U.S. response would 
be support for strengthened norms and proc- 
esses of international accountability and for 
greater participation by the developing coun- 
tries in important international negotiations 
and institutions. 

Such a posture of international progres- 
sivism would mean that the United States 
had committed itself internationally to the 
principle that those whose actions substan- 
tially affect others should accord the af- 
fected parties a role in the decision processes 
related to such actions, At a minimum this 
principle would obligate governments, inter- 
national institutions, and nongovernmental 
entities to consult with those whom they 
affect, A fuller implementation would accord 
the affected parties decisionmaking weight 
corresponding to the degree toward which 
they are affected. 

The first and yet most hasic step toward 
implementing the concept is provided by the 
Kantian categorical imperative: act in such 
a way in world affairs as you would have all 
countries act. Obviously this country has 
been violating that norm left and right. (In- 
deed we have heard the present Administra- 
tion on more than a few occasions justify 
its coercion international policies on the 
grounds that other countries are doing it). 
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To demand that the OPEC countries act in 
accord with principles of international ac- 
countability now that their oil pricing poli- 
cies substantially affect the U.S. economy is 
only to invite the outraged retort of the 
Venezuelan President: Where were you when 
we were screaming about the price of your 
industrial exports? 

To insist on free-and unimpeded passage 
for all ships through the Strait of Malacca, 
considering the care with which the United 
States has maintained its prerogatives in 
and around the Panama Canal, is to appear 
to be taking the stance: “What's mine is 
mine, what’s yours is international.” Our 
present ambassador to the United Nations 
fiails out against the “tyranny of the ma- 
jority." But have we in the past in the 
General Assembly (and do we now in other 
international institutions where we are part 
of the majority) refrained from imposing 
our will on strongly offended minorities? 

Our top foreign policy officials lament the 
loss of U.S. credibility in honoring our “se- 
curity” commitments, and apparently feel 
driven to shore it up by refurbishing our 
reputation for decisive, unsqueamish mili- 
tary action in response to provocations from 
tiny and confused countries. 

Surely another worry should be the credi- 
bility of U.S. commitments to international 
processes for dispute resolution and peaceful 
change. The threats to U.S. security posed 
by a general deterioration of international 
order, given the exponential growth in. the 
ability of countries to do each other great 
damage, are more real and loom larger in 
the years ahead than any fantasies of falling 
dominoes. The threat to the UN system is 
a part of this general crisis. It is being ex- 
ploited by the international populists be- 
cause of a vacuum in progressive leadership 
by countries like the United States. 

The proposed reorientation of U.S. policies 
in the direction of greater international ac- 
countability obviously has implications be- 
yond the way we conduct ourselves in UN 
debates, There are numerous practical ap- 
plications in a variety of fields. 

A few examples: 

1. Despite the sluggishness of the inter- 
national negotiations to revise the Law of 
the Sea, the United States should refrain 
from unilateral extensions of its coastal 
zones and from unilateral authorizations of 
its corporations to exploit seabed resources 
before the establishment of an international 
regime. The Congress must play a crucial 
role here in resisting the pressures of special 
interests urging such unilateralism. 

2. The United States should enter into 
serious negotiations to develop a compre- 
hensive international system for protecting 
commodity producers and consumers from 
damaging fluctuations in prices. 

3. The United States should take the lead 
in supporting obligatory international con- 
sultations by any country or corporations 
contemplating projects that might alter nat- 
ural environments used in common with 
other countries. 

4. The United States should revise its 
standing policy of opposing all international 
limitations on the capabilities of the ad- 
vanced space powers to broadcast via satel- 
lite into other countries. 

5. To balance its insistence on due process 
and just compensation by countries who 
take over U.S. multinational corporation 
subsidiaries, the United States should 
champion international regulation of the 
behavior of multinationals to assure they do 
not take unfair advantage of weak national 
governments and weak national labor 
movements. 

6. The United States should broaden the 
opportunity for developing countries to par- 
ticipate responsibly in the international fi- 
nancial system, through revising voting pro- 
cedures in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and open- 
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ing up the informal committee structure of 
the International Monetary Pund. 

The basic security and welfare of the 
United States, its international influence, 
and ultimately the self-respect of its people, 
require its full participation in the difficult 
task of constructing such networks of inter- 
national political accountability, and assur- 
ing that the resulting institutional struc- 
tures are congruent with the emerging 
realities of material interdependence, Other 
countries have no less an interest in the 
full participation of the United States. If 
the United States withdraws from this effort 
out of pique at not being able to dominate 
the p-ocess to the extent that it dominated 
the founding of the UN system, the necessary 
evolution oi world society will suffer a severe 
setback, 

An emotional! polarization of world society 
along North-South lines is inconsistent with 
the sense of basic community that is the pre- 
condition for the elaboration of the needed 
scope of international accountability. Thus, 
for the United States to fall into the trap 
of polarization set by demagogic populists, 
would be against the United States interest 
and against the world interest. This is my 
main argument against the current sulking 
tone of the U.S official response to the pop- 
Ulists as well as the suggestions that the 
United States should come out swinging 
against them. 

The effectiveness of the performance of 
the United States in the new international 
politics does partly depend on our style, the 
concepts we employ to explain our actions, 
and the words we use to symbolize our 
empathy and connection with others, or our 
opposition and alienation. But the words 
will ring hollow unless they are accompanied 
by concrete policies that are consistent with 
them. Whom we consult with; whom we in- 
vite into the forums of decision in interna- 
tional institutions with important operation- 
al responsibilities; our willingness to invest 
wide-membership international institutions 
with significant allocative and dispute reso- 
lution capabilities—more than the amount 
of foreign aid we give, more than our char- 
ity, these issues will test the credibility of 
our professed commitments to world com- 
munity. 

What about the support of the American 
people for such a progressive international 
sharing of decision-making power? Even the 
best public opinion polls give ‘us little guid- 
ance; for the most part, they are still asking 
the old questions—which allies should we 
support with military force if attacked by 
the communists? Would you accept a rise in 
taxes to finance development assistance to 
the Third World? ete.—to determine the de- 
gree of internationalism or isolationism in 
the country. 

However, some possible indications of la- 
tent popular suport for the kind of interna- 
tionalism I am urging can be gleaned from 
the recently published analysis of American 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 1975 by 
the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
and Louis Harris and Associates. Despite the 
journalistic reports of a wholesale turning 
inward by the public, the foreign policy goal 
of “fostering international cooperation to 
solve common problems, such as food, infla- 
tion, and energy” was rated “Very Impor- 
tant" by 67 percent of the respondents, 
“Somewhat Important!’ by 24 percent, and 
“Not Important At All” by only 3 percent. 
The goal of “strengthening the United Na- 
tions” did not rate as high, but still com- 
mands general support: “Very Important" 46 
percent, “Somewhat Important” 32 percent, 
and “Not Important At All” 14 percent. The 
survey also asked respondents to say which 
among a list of 18 goals they thought were 
“Most Important.” The largest number of re- 
spondents selected “keeping peace in the 
world,” and the next largest numbre selected 
“fostering international cooperation to solve 
common problems” as most important. 
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Such polls of course are an insufficient 
guide to policy. They inadequately probe for 
the tough trade-offs which are the essence 
of policymaking. Ask Americans whether 
they ‘are in favor of interdependence and 
international cooperation; they will answer 
yes. Ask them whether they are for preserv- 
ing U.S. independence; they will answer yes. 
The tough questions involve how much in- 
depence to give up in specific fields in order 
to respond to the needs of an interdependent 
world, for surely by agreeing to respect and 
enlarge international decision processes we 
are in some fields likely to limit our free- 
dom of action, just as an insistence on com- 
plete freedom of action will tend to limit our 
effectiveness in international forums. But to 
make such tradeoff is precisely the role of 
statesmanship, is it not? Legislative states- 
manship as well as executive, Public opinion 
is inert when it comes to generating the 
real policy options, it can only respond to 
the options generated by those who have 
thoroughly studied the issues. The public's 
responses will also reflect, however, the con- 
cepts and visions suggested by the states- 
man for evaluating the options. This mter- 
play is crucially important when it comes 
to the questions at issue here: the role of 
the United States in international organiza- 
tions. and the reform of International orga- 
nizations in the present context of growing 
international populism, To attempt to fol- 
low public opinion on these questions today 
is to attempt to take guidance from a public 
that has received little conceptual clarifi- 
cation from the Congressional debate so far 
and heavy Spengierian visions of the decline 
of the West from the Seventh Floor of the 
State Department. 

The main need today in U.S. foreign policy 
generally, not just in our UN policies, is for 
fresh concepts and analysis to Iuminate the 
optimal tradeoffs between independence and 
interdependence, and for a new vision of 
progessive internationalism, that resounds 
with the best in our domestic and interna- 
tional experience, to counter the cynicism 
of both the new populists and their consery- 
ative critics. 

STATEMENT BY NORMAN COUSINS 

The United States has gone through a 
long series of unworkable assumptions in its 
foreign policy since the end of the Second 
World War. 

The first assumption was that the United 
States would be a policeman for the world. 
We need look no further than Vietnam for 
a dramatic illustration of the fallacy of that 
theory. The attempt of the U.S. to be the 
world’s policeman has been carried out at an 
unacceptable cost to the American people. 

The second assumption was that the 
United States could achieve security by main- 
taining a world balance of power. The theory 
has had mixed success. It worked in West- 
ern Europe but has been a costly failure in 
Asia. The role of the United States, especially 
through the Marshall Plan, was critically im- 
portant in giving Europe a springboard for 
economic recovery after the Second World 
War. The historical and economic conditions 
in Europe were propitious for the attempt 
of most of the nations to seek not just a com- 
mon security but the basis for a European 
community. 

One of the most hopeful items, in fact, in 
an inventory of the factors that make for 
peace in the world is to be found in the 
growing economic inter-relationship of Eu- 
rope. Two world wars in this century found 
France and Germany as the prime antago- 
nists. Whatever the other threats to world 
peace, we can at least take some measure of 
comfort from the fact that the old recurrent 
danger of a major eruption from within Eu- 
rope itself has finally been laid to rest. The 
clear reason is that both countries have 
worked out an economic partnership that 
gives them a far higher stake in continuing 
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peaceful relations than in pressing for 
conquest, 

The lesson, of course, is that sound eco- 
nomic relations tend to create sound political 
relations as well. 

This is not to say that our policy in Europe 
has been a thorough-going success in every 
respect. But it has at least worked well 
enough in Europe to serve as a contrast with 
our policies in Asia. The attempt to fill the 
power vacuum of Indo China after the de- 
parture of the French in the mid-fifties has 
led in a straight line to the most serious dis- 
asters in the history of United States foreign 
policy. 

By and large, the theory of security 
through a balance of power, whatever its 
prominence in history going all the way kack 
to the ancient Greeks, has become obsolete 
in the modern world. The theory had its 
natural setting in constricted areas, but it 
tends to lose workability in direct ratio to 
the distance from the center. No nation has 
the capacity—and this applies as much to 
the Soviet Union as it does to the United 
States—to undertake and maintain eco- 
nomic, political, and military commitments 
on a world scale. 

The third assumption, closely related to 
the second, was that the United States 
could adyance its security by building twin 
regional anchors of military security through 
NATO and SEATO. Neither arrangement 
gave us what we were looking for. Whatever 
NATO may have done for the European na- 
tions themselves, it has had little to offer the 
United States at times of its own critical 
need. NATO did not spring into action on 
the side of the United States during the two 
major Berlin crises, nor did the U.S. receive 
physical or moral support from our NATO 
allies during the Cuban missile crisis. SEATO 
was not an operational fact of any benefit to 
the United States during the Vietnam War. 
The historical record with respect to NATO 
and SEATO would have to be that our ex- 
pectations were far higher than the pros- 
pects Warranted or that the course of events 
endorsed. 

The fourth assumption was that we could 
find security by staying ahead in the arms 
race. The United States and the Soviet 
Union ten years ago passed the point at 
which they could annihilate one another. 
The explosive power of our bombs and the 
versatility of the delivery system have 
reached their apex, but there has been no 
corresponding increase in security for either 
party. Indeed, there is less security for both 
parties in view of all the possibilities of acci- 
dent or miscalculation that could come into 
play in time of crisis. Retaliatory power as a 
deterrent to surprise attack works only when 
one is dealing with enemies who can be trust- 
ed not to panic in crisis situations. The very 
existence of saturation supplies of atomic 
weapons sets a stage for irrational action at 
times of extreme tension. 

In any event, security is no longer pro- 
portionate to power in the modern world. 
Stockpiling additional power is not likely to 
be more meaningful than filling the kitchen, 
the living room and all the bedrooms with 
cordwood after the woodshed and barn are 
overflowing in order to guard against running 
out of firewood. 

The attempt to justify the nuclear arms 
race in terms of safety through reciprocal 
terror has to contend with the rapid spread 
of fissionable materials throughout the 
world. Scientific and technological means 
for processing these fissionable materials for 
explosive purposes are no longer matters of 
great mystery. There is mow a real danger of 
nuclear blackmail by governments that fall 
into the hands of men who may confuse 
reckless use of power with the need to be 
decisive. 

From the beginning of the nuclear age, it 
was clear that true security for the United 
States, or for anyone else, depends on the 
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control of force rather than on the pursuit 
of force or the accumulation of force. But 
adequate controls have yet to be established. 
Most dangerous of all to the American ped- 
ple is the myth that atomic supremacy is 
somehow an assurance of security. 

Meanwhile, the connection between a 
widening arms race and the worsening of the 
American economy is becoming more pro- 
nounced. It is impossible to spend almost 
$300 billion in a decade for military expendi- 
tures—a substantial part of it outside the 
United States—without creating a powerful 
momentum for inflation. The shortages cre- 
ated by spending of this size, to say nothing 
of the outflow of dollars for maintaining 
military establishments in many parts of the 
world, contribute mightily to the erosion 
of the currency. Whatever other measures 
may be taken to combat inflation, it is doubt- 
ful that any fundamental change in the 
cheapening of the dollar will come about 
unless a genuine basis for national security 
is achieved that makes it unnecessary to 
spend in the order of $100 billion a year for 
military purposes, 

The fifth assumption that figured in our 
foreign policy strategy since the end of the 
Second World War was that we needed an 
undercover organization to compete with 
Soviet secret police on the level of plot-and- 
counterplot. The general theory was that 
covert activities were a cheap way of fighting 
a war. This theory, like so many of the 
others, has been demolished in Indo China. 
The American people have had to pay a very 
high price for the abortive coup against 
Souvanna Phouma in Laos in the winter of 
1959-60. They -have had to pay an even 
higher price for the overthrow of the Siha- 
nonk government in Cambodia in 1970. And 
the highest price of all we paid was in Viet- 
nam. The original decision to call off the 
nationwide elections for the purpose of uni- 
tying the country, as called for in the Geneva 
Treaty of 1954, gave way to: other costly 
decisions. The assassination of President 
Diem and the attempt to steer successive 
governments without adequate respect for 
the need of a popular consensus aré not un- 
related to the eventual loss of 56,000 Ameri- 
can lives, to say nothing of our final humilia- 
tion in the ultimate disaster. 

In any event, the activities of an American 
agency in subversive activities against other 
governments is probably unconstitutional. 
The traditional position of the United States 
has been to advance the principle of self- 
determination in the world. We subvert our 
own traditions and institutions when we act 
against that principle in the world, even 
when the form of government is not to our 
liking. 

Having gone through a great many un- 
workable assumptions on the quest for secu- 
rity—trying to be a policeman and a peace- 
maker to the world, maintaining a balance 
of power, building anchors of security 
through NATO and SEATO, staying ahead in 
the arms race, fighting undercover wars— 
perhaps the time has come for the United 
States to pursue the possibilities of peace 
through world order. 

The United Nations has never been á- seri- 
ous factor in the foreign policy of any of the 
major nations, the United States and Soviet 
Union included. There is a tendency to re- 
gard it as a necessary evil or to use it only 
when everything else has failed, as in the 
case of the Middle East crisis of 1973. But the 
notion of world order as the basic require- 
ment of world peace has yet to be defined as 


the central objective in the foreign policy 
of the great nations. 


Why world order? What other approach 
is likely to be effective at a time when the 
principal problems of the world are beyond 
the reach of any nation to solve by or for 
itself? The arms race, world environmental 
deterioration, overcrowding, famine, deple- 
tion of resources, the struggle for control 
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of the wealth of the seabed—all these are 
problems that call for a world response. 
Since the problems are interconnected, the 
world agencies that will have to deal with 
them will have to be part of an organic 
whole. This is the direction that world order 
will have to take. 

The obligations of individual nations will 
have to be carefully defined, with strict pro- 
vision for due process. In general, world or- 
der requires codification of standards, moni- 
toring facilities, an enforcement mechanism, 
and balance of powers. This sequence ap- 
plies equally to the common security func- 
tton, the environmental function, the fer- 
tilizer-and-food function, the resources 
function, the seabed function. 

The ability of the United Nations to carry 
out the principal function assigned to it 
in the Preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations—namely, preventing the scourge of 
war—is severely limited. At some point soon 
it is going to be necessary to reconsider the 
nature of the U.N. as well as the obligations 
of the individual nations to ft. 

When that reconsideration takes place, 
and it appears likely that such reconsidera- 
tion may not be far off, two main theories 
about the U.N. will be debated. 

One theory fs that the U.N. must be a 
reflection of the world as it is; that is, it 
can only represent a mirror to the existing 
realities. This theory is the one that has 
governed the affairs of the U.N. since it was 
tounded. 

The second theory ts that the U.N. has 
to transcend the Itmitations of its members; 
which is to say, It must have the effective 
means of responsible governance in those 
matters concerned with common dangers 
and common needs. 

It is this second theory that needs to be 
explored and developed—through the United 
Nations if possible, apart from the United 
Nations if necessary. 

In short, a new effort must be made in 
the direction of workable world order. The 
alm must be effective governance in the 
world arena. 

The essential parts are peace-making, 
peace-keeping, economic and social develop- 
ment, protection of the natural environment 
and of the earth’s resources. 

The full integration of the World Court 
Into the development of a law capability 
would appear to be an essential feature of 
a fully functioning world order. 

I have the honor to represent an organi- 
zation that sees relevance and advantage 
in the application of federalism to world 
order. Such federalism recognizes the right 
of a nation to minister to its own institu- 
tions and to maintain its sovereignty in do- 
mestic matters. It also recognizes the need 
for effective authority in those respects in 
which nations engage in traffic with one an- 
other, especially on the Tevel of competitive 
security. 

In the absence of an institutionalized 
peace, the prospect is world anarchy. We live 
at a time when national governments, in 
their dealings with one another, have to be 
governed themselves tn certain respects. The 
closer the United States, in its own foreign 
policy, can come to advancing this concept, 
the closer we ourselves will come to defining 
a genuine basis for our own security. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JOHN SCALI 


The Chinese word for crisis combines the 
characters for danger and opportunity. This 
is a good description of the current state of 
the United Nations, an organization in crisis, 
poised between imminent opportunity and 
eventual disaster. 

Over the past two years the United Nations 
has in assorted forums approved a series of 
thoroughly one-sided economic declarations, 
It has taken discriminatory action against 
Israel In UNESCO, invited Yasir Arafat to 
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speak in New York and illegally suspended 
South Africa. 


vened successful world conferences on two 
of the most critical issues of our time, those 
of food and population. In just the past few 
weeks it has moved swiftly to seek to bring 
relief to the war victims in Indochina 

Unpalatable and arbitrary as some recent 
United Nations decisions are, we must face 
the possibility that there may be worse in 
store. Unless we move with care and under- 
standing, our confrontation with the Third 
World will worsen. If we, as a government, 
stand immovable in a rapidly changing world, 
we may wind up standing alone. If, on the 
other hand, we choose to lead the way, we 
can still lead the United Nations into an era 
of historic achievement. 

No one can predict with any certainty 
which of these paths the United Nations 
will take. I do believe, however, that the de- 
cisive turning point will be reached sooner 
rather than later. I also believe that the 
United States can have a critical, perhaps a 
decisive, influence over this organization's 
future. 

It is not hard to pinpoint the present 
sources of tension at the United Nations. 
There are three—the Arab-Israeli dispute, the 
battle for racial justice in Southern Africa 
and the growing gap in living standards be- 
tween developed and developing nations. 
These three issues dominate all United Na- 
tions deliberations for a good reason: these 
are the problems that most of the world’s 
people feel most keenly. For most member 
mations a United Nations which cannot 
promote progress on these issues is now worth 
having. 

On December 6, I spoke to the General 
Assembly about the unfair, unrealistic, one- 
sided and even fllegal actions which the 
Third World majority was forcing on the 
United Nations in pursuing these goals. I 
warned of the these decisions were 
doing to the United Nations and to the real 
interests of all its members. 

These remarks set off one of the most com- 
prehensive and, in my opinion, most con- 
structive debates In the Assembly's recent 
history. Representative after representative 
frankly laid out his country’s policies, fears 
and hopes about the fundamental problems 
now faced by us all. This debate was helpful, 
but it did not resolve our differences. It did, 
however, create a more hopeful atmosphere 
and gave us a better idea of the deep-seated 
emotions that exist on both sides. 

We and the nations of the Third World are 
divided on issues of major importance. We 
differ on how to achieve peace in the Middle 
East, how to bring social justice to Southern 
Africa and how to ensure a more equitable 
sharing of the world’s wealth. We are not 
divided on goals, however, and we are not 
fundamentally divided on the role which the 
United Nations can play. 

There is no single surefire formula which 
ean reform the United Nations and reverse 
the trend toward confrontation there. The 
tone in which we conduct our dialogue can 
soothe, or it can inflame our current dif- 
ferences. Our language, our posture, can en- 
hance or set back the prospects of compro- 
mise. But only sincere negotiation on the 
problems of critical importance to the Third 
World ean halt the continued deterioration 
in our relations with these nations. 

If, because of choice or neglect, the world 
community fails to make the United Nations 
work, the alternative is not cooperation else- 
where in some other more promising forum, 
but inevitably a fundamental breakdown of 
the main path to international cooperation. 
The dream of an open and cooperative world 


erder to which mankind committed itself 
thirty years ago will wither and die. In its 
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place there certainly will arise a world divided 
into exclusive, selfish and rival camps, where 
each nation’s gain is another's loss. 

The record of our country as a champion 
of freedom, social Justice and economic op- 
portunity is one in which every American 
can take pride. No nation, however, can 
expect to be judged on its past. To the peo- 
ples of the Third World we can show that 
we are still the same nation which issued 
the Declaration of Independence, promul- 
gated the Emancipation Proclamation, ad- 
vanced the principle of self-determination 
of peoples, created the concept of inter- 
national development and pressured its clos- 
est allies to free their vast colonial empires. 
In Southern Africa we can do more than 
decry ractsm—we can disassociate ourselves 
from it entirely. In the Middle East we can 
commit ourselves unequivocably to the pur- 
suit of a just settlement which recognizes 
the rights and national aspiration of all the 
people of that area. In our relations with 
the developing nations, we can move once 
more into the forefront of those seeking 
to close the gap between rich and poor. 

If the United States follows this course 
steadfastly, I believe we can realistically re- 
quire that others meet their responsibilities 
to move with us on the course of coopera- 
tion. 

If we listen as well as lead, I am convinced 
that the current trend toward confrontstion 
will be reversed and that this will open & 
new era of achievement at the United Na- 
tions. 

I see a different future, however. I see a 
United Nations capable at last of fulilling 
the mandate of its founders. I see a United 
Nations serving as the international com- 
munity’s principal forum for peacemaking 
and peacekeeping. I see the United Nations 
being used by its members as the court of 
first resort to settle differences, rather than 
as the court of last resort for thelr con- 
filcts. I see a world in which 150 nations 
live at harmony and in peace—their secur- 
ity preserved collectively and their prosper- 
ity pursued cooperatively. I see a world in 
which nations frankly recognize that there 
may be deep differences on fundamenial is- 
sues but continue to work at narrowing 
these differences and at the same time move 
ahead in areas where they are able to agree. 
And there are such areas where patient di- 
plomacy can make the difference. 

This is no dream. It is a realistic alterna- 
tive. It requires only that we and other na- 
tions begin to use the United Nations to 
its capacity to help it fulfill its potential. In 
the Middle East and in Cyprus, the United 
Nations is showing that it can keep the peace. 
In crisis after crisis the United Nations is 
demonstrating that when called upon in 
time, it can respond effectively to the task 
at hand. At conference after conference, the 
United Nations is proving that 100 and more 
countries can be brought to meaningful 
agreement even on the most complex and 
controversial issues when they have the will 
to do so. The United Nations need not be 
the sole institution for negotiating and man- 
aging the complex problems of interdepend- 
ence. But it should have a central role in 
that process as the single universal orga- 
nization that expresses in broadest terms the 
collective hopes and needs of all who in- 
habit this planet. 

The fate of the United Nations rests with 
all of its members, but it rests most heavily 
with those in a position to help resolve the 
issues confronting it. The United States can- 
not singlehandedly bring peace to the Mid- 
dle East, majority rule to Southern Africa, 
or economic justice to the world. We can, 
however, continue to support these goals 
and we can seek to lead—not as the sole 
headquarters of fustice and wisdom, but as 
one who recognizes that new and exciting 
doors can be opened by many countries in 
an increasingly Interdependent world. 
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THE ALDO LEOPOLD WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate Interior Committee has completed 
hearings on one of the first bills I in- 
troduced upon arriving in the Senate. 
My measure would create a new wilder- 
hess area in my home State named after 
the famed pioneer conservationist of this 
Nation, Aldo Leopold. The new wilder- 
ness area would be located in the south- 
west region of New Mexico and com- 
prised of some 231,737 acres of primitive 
land. 

I am very pleased that Senator JACK- 
son and my other Senate colleagues of 
the Interior Committee have given me 
the opportunity to offer testimony on 
behalf of the introduced legislation. I 
also want to thank the committee for 
taking swift action allowing early hear- 
ings on the measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my testimony of May 20, 1975, to 
the Interior Committee on the Aldo 
Leopold Wilderness system be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR Pere V. DOMENICI 

ALDO LEOPOLD WILDERNESS 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the Committee for holding hearings on 
S. 226, a bill to establish the Aldo Leopold 
Wilderness area. I introduced this measure 
in response to requests by the New Mexico 
Wilderness Study Committee and other con- 
cerned environmental and conservation 
groups. 

The proposed Aldo Leopold Wilderness Hes 
in southwestern New Mexico between Silver 
City and Truth or Consequences. 

The area included in S. 226 comprises 231,- 
737 acres of some of the most rugged and 
wild portion of the Black Range mountains. 
Much of the 231,737 acres are included in the 
proposal submitted to the Congress by the 
Administration. As you know, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal calls for 188.095 acres of 
the Black Range primitive area to be made 
a part of the wilderness system 

I realize that there are those who oppose 
this measure and I am sure that the Commit- 
tee will hear from individuals who do not 
feel there is a need for additional wilder- 
ness In New Mexico. The Committee will also 
hear from those who feel that the 188,095 
acre Forest Service proposal should be 
adopted. And, still others will want to in- 
erease the amount of acreage from the areas 
included in S. 226. I shall look forward to 
reviewing the testimony presented today. 

I know the Committee will give all of the 
testimony careful consideration and in its 
wisdom send to the Senate a bill which in- 
cludes land which is suitable for designation 
as Wilderness. 

I would like to offer the Committee a little 
background of the proposed Wilderness area. 
The crest of the Black Range Mountains runs 
north and south through the approximate 
center of the proposed wilderness. The 
highest point is McKnight Mountain with an 
elevation of 10,165 feet. 

The proposed Aldo Leopold Wilderness is 
within a day’s drive of over three million peo- 
ple. Major population centers such as Phoe- 


nix and Tucson, Arizona; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; and Amarillo, Lubbock and El Paso, 


Texas, are within this distance and contain 
over half of the population of the circular 
area, 

As nearby population centers contintie to 
grow, social pressures increase, and people 
s€ek to escape these pressures, visits to the 
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proposed Wilderness will undoubtedly in- 
crease. Each year the number of visitors has 
increased as more people seek to make con- 
tact with wilderness. With the renewed and 
expanding desire of Americans to experience 
once again the rich heritage of the West as 
it was, this type of use will soon surpass all 
others. 

The proposed area has no developed recrea- 
tion sites or improvements and none are for- 
seen as necessary to meet future demands. In 
fact, the area proposed as Wilderness is not 
considered suitable now or in the future for 
large scale recreation development. The 
country is rugged and largely inaccessible 
and will always better lend itself to the in- 
dividual primitive-type use characteristic of 
wilderness. 

The area provides habitat for mule deer, 
white-tailed deer, elk, turkey, mountain lion, 
bear, bobcat and coyote. A great variety of 
smaller game, mammals and birds live with- 
in the area. Gila trout, and endangered spe- 
cies of fish, live in the headwaters of Dia- 
mond Creek at the northern end of the area. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter which was 
given to me by Mr. Corry McDonald, Chair- 
man, New Mexico Wilderness Study Commit- 
tee and I would ask that it be included in the 
hearing record. 

Again, thank you for considering this wil- 
derness proposal. 


SUBVERTING SOUTH KOREA WITH 
DOLLARS 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Multinational Corpo- 
rations of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been investigating the 
question of corporate bribery and politi- 
cal contributions outside the United 
States. 

These payments and contributions, in 
my judgment, raise fundamental ques- 
tions for U.S. foreign policy, and careful 
eonsideration must now be given to what 
controls should be placed on this kind 
of corporate activity. 

Last Friday, Mr. Dorsey, chairman of 
Gulf Oil Corp., told the subcommittee 
that his company had contributed $4 
million to Korean political campaigns. 
Since he testified, other firms have in- 
dicated that they too have made contri- 
butions in Korea aimed at pleasing the 
country’s President. 

Korea is a major aid-client of the 
United States and an important portion 
of its military and economic well being. 
We have supported the Government of 
Korea in an effort to build a representa- 
tive democracy and appropriate political 
institutions. The disclosure of contri- 
butions must lead one to wonder whether 
the effort had been worthwhile. Mr. 
President, Mr. Norman Pearlstine, the 

Yall Street Journal’s Far Eastern corre- 
spondent, has written an excellent, per- 
ceptive article on the subject which ap- 
peared in the paper’s Wednesday, May 
21 edition. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBVERTING SOUTH KOREA WITH DOLLARS 

(By Norman Pearlstine) 

SEOUL, Sours Korgra—Don’t expect any 
great waves, at least here in South Korea, 
from the admission last Friday by Gulf Oil 
Corp. Chairman Bob P. Dorsey that his com- 
pany had given $4 million to South Korean 
President Park Chung Hee’s ruling Demo- 
cratic Republican Party in violation of na- 
tional laws. 
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“The payments will soon be forgotten by 
everyone in Seoul,” comments an observer 
here. It's not likely that Gulf will ever be 
prosecuted here for its illegal payments and 
even more unlikely that anyone in the gov- 
ernment or the DRP will be subjected to 
court action. S. K. Kim, who was chairman 
of the DRP’s finance at the time Mr. Dorsey 
says Gulf made its payments, died earlier 
this year. According to a party spokesman, 
knowledge of the payments died with him. 

The South Korean government and the 
DRP have good reason to act so cavalierly,. 
There are only two forces in South Korea 
that can threaten President Park's control— 
the army and the university students. But 
the army, whose leaders have been well 
treated by President Park, remains loyal to 
him. And the students, who have traditional- 
ly led demonstrations against any govern- 
ment in power, haye been hobbled by Presi- 
dent Park’s authoritarian measures. Last 
week, only two days before Mr. Dorsey’s dis- 
closures, he banned almost all forms of pub- 
lic criticism of his regime. 

Moreover, corruption, graft and political 
payolls are so firmly ingrained in South 
Korea that businessmen here tend to take 
Such activity for granted. “Everyone pays 
off in Korea,” comments an American busi- 
nessman here. 

Many US. and Japanese businessmen 
in Seoul say they. add 5% to 10% to their 
estimates of operating costs to cover graft. 
Much of that graft represents payoffs to 
low-paid, low-level government officials to 
speed issuance of licenses and to obtain 
other government approvals. But in some 
cases larger payments go directly to high 
government Officials. One large American 
firm, for example, had a South Korean 
cabinet official on its payroll and paid him 
several hundred dollars a month for two 
years. The payments stopped when the of- 
ficial was removed from the cabinet after 
falling from favor with President Park. 

Other firms, while not making direct 
political contributions, gave gifts calculated 
to please President Park. Genéral Motors 
Corp. and other firms contributed to the 
South Korean National Defense Fund follow- 
ing appeals from the South Korean govern- 
ment. And sources in Seoul say that Gulf 
and several Japanese firms contributed 
heavily to help construct a technical high 
school in President Park’s home town. 

Most foreign firms operate in joint ven- 
tures with Korean firms, and in many 
cases the Korean firms were begun with 
extensive government support and continue 
to get much of their business from the goy- 
ernment. In addition, many of the more im- 
portant enterprises are headed by men who 
are close friends of President Park and who 
owe their positions to him. For example, 
Park Won-Suk, who headed Gulf’s Korea 
Oil Co. 50% subsidiary while Mr. Dorsey 
was making political payoffs, was a former 
deputy director of the Korean central intel- 
ligence agency and a former South Korean 
Air Force chief of staff. 

Many Korean businessmen say that S. K. 
Kim, who allegedly received Guli’s political 
payments, also owed his fortune to Presi- 
dent Park. Mr. Kim headed the Ssangyong 
group of companies, which included South 
Korea's largest cement manufacturer, a prof- 
itable trading company, and an influential 
news service, the Orient Press. In addition, he 
was head of the Korea Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. 

A few years ago Mr. Kim himself balked 
when asked to make an especially heavy 
contribution to one of Mr. Park's projects. 
One of the president's closest aides, it is 
said, took Mr. Kim to the top of Namsan 
Mountain, the peak which overlooks Seoul, 
and there, one by one, pulled every hair 
from the industrialist’s prized moustache. 

“That was Park's way of telling Kim and 
the rest of us that we owe our position to 
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him and that he can break us anytime he 
wants,” one of Mr. Kim’s Korean business 
friends says. 

While such actions might explain why 
Korean businessmen are unwilling to turn 
down reqeusts for payoffs, they don't nec- 
essarily explain Gulf’s decision to make such 
large payments to the DRP. Some Koreans 
and Americans in Seoul who are familiar 
with Guìf's South Korean operations ques- 
tion whether the payoffs were n or 
whether they did much good for the com- 

any. 

-s They admit that Gulf had received con- 
cessions from the Korean government in 
the 1960s which mo other company could 
get. There was some control on the prices 
Gulf could charge for petroleum products 
sold in South Korea, but they say it was 
able to make huge profits on the shipment 
of its own crude oil in fits own ships. 

An official in one of South Korea’s eco- 
nomic ministries says, “Gulf agreed to build 
its Korean refinery in 1963. But at that 
time we were desperate for a refinery and 
we were willing to give Guif anything it 
demanded. Our need for Gulf’s continued in- 
vestment remained great throughout the 
1960s.” He adds, “If Gulf paid $3 million in 
1970, I think it paid 10 times too much.” 

Mr. Dorsey insists that the political con- 
tributions were necessary to protect Gulf’s 
investments in South Korea. Yet since the 
payoffs were made, Gulf’s position there 
seems to have deteriorated. Korea Oil Co., 
which represents the largest part of Gulf’s 
$300 million investment in South Korea, 
Yost more than $6 million on its integrated 
petroleum operations in 1974, and Gulf fs 
now trying to dispose of Hts interest in a new 
and expensive naphtha cracking unit. 

So the company’s stockholders have some 
grounds for questioning whether their man- 
agement got value received for its money. 
More important is the fact that the U.S. 
has given South Korea more than $1.7 billion 
in aid during the past 26 years and more than 
30,000 Americans were killed during the 
Korean war to help create an atmosphere 
where South Korea might develop repre- 
sentative and democratic political imstitu- 
tions. And now it turns out that all along 
American corporations such as Gulf have 
been willing to subvert the democratic 
process in South Korea by making Illegal 
political contributions. 


WELCOMING HOME OUR OWN 
REFUGEES 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, one of 
the last cruel ironies of our involvement 
in the Vietnam war is that we are wel- 
coming to our shores refugees from 
South Vietnam, but we still adamantly 
refuse to welcome home with equal mag- 
nanimity those Americans who were 
made refugees by the war. These Ameri- 
cans, who evaded the draft or deserted 
the Armed Forces because of their oppo- 
sition to the war, remain in exile. 

Some have chosen to come home 
through the President’s clemency pro- 
gram, “earning” their way back through 
an arduous process of loyalty oaths, 
prosecutorial discretion, and alternate 
service. But many others are still barred 
from living openly in their own country. 

It is strange indeed that we would re- 
quire more of our own citizens in allow- 
ing them to return home than we do of 
the South Vietmamese refugees we are 
bringing into our country. While we are 
busily appropriating hundreds of millions 
of dollars to assist the South Vietnamese 
immigrants, we have not spent 1 cent to 
bring home our own sons and brothers. 
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I support the Vietnamese refugee as- 
sistance program. I believe it is a gesture 
expressive of America’s generous spirit, 
and is the least we can do for those who 
have endured so much pain. But I also 
believe we should be equally as generous 
with our own citizens who fled the terror 
of a war they could not believe in. 

Therefore, I am joining Senator PHILIP 
Hart of Michigan as a cosponsor of his 
legislation to grant a sweeping amnesty 
to those Americans who evaded the draft 
or deserted the Armed Forces because of 
their principled opposition to the war. 
And I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
port of this legislation. It is needed to 
accomplish the reconciliation among 
ourselves that will really end our war. 

I recognize that the prospects for early 
passage of this legislation are not bright. 
President Ford, however, can proclaim 
this amnesty without delay. I strongly 
urge him to do so. His administration has 
been characterized so far by a quiet com- 
passion which understands that . the 
American spirit is not mean or vindictive, 
but generous. I believe he is quite right 
in that understanding, and I sincerely 
hope he will turn it into action, and 
grant the amnesty we seek in this legis- 
lation. 

I ask that an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star endorsing unconditional am- 
nesty be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCONDITIONAL AMNESTY 

With the war in Vietnam ended and the 
United States opening its arms and offering 
opportunity for a new life to some 100,000 
refugees from that unhappy land, the time 
seems appropriate to take the final step in 
reclaiming the lives of a nearly equal num- 
ber of young Americans who, as an act of 
conscience, chose to evade the draft or desert 
the armed forces rather than serve in a war 
they felt strongly against. 

We have in the past opposed uncondi- 
tional amnesty and we still have some prob- 
lems with it; but we believe the arguments 
against it are overbalanced by the good that 
would flow from offering it now. Leaders can 
talk about putting the war behind us and 
binding up the nation’s wounds, but this 
never will be truly accomplished until this 
issue is resolved. 

The granting of unconditional amnesty 
would not mean an admission that those 
who refused to serve were right or that they 
acted honorably. Rather ft would be a com- 
passionate act by a nation that recognizes 
human susceptibility to error and the need 
for forgiveness when the circumstances war- 
rant. 

Who has been without mistake in this 
tragic and divisive episode in American his- 
tory? Nearly everyone now realizes that it 
Was a cause we either should not have be- 
come concerned with or one we should have 
handled differently once we became involved. 
Is it right now, when there is so much blame 
to be shared, that retribution should fall 
heaviest on a single segment of society? We 
think not. 

Some argue that granting unconditional 
amnesty would be unfair to those who fought 
and died and to those who refused to serve 
but stayed in this country ang accepted the 
legal consequences of their actions. Perhaps 
it is unfair. But nearly everything about the 
war was unfair, and one of the unfairest of 
all was the draft system itself, which allowed 
so many to escape military service legally in 
one way or another while others were re- 
quired to serve. 
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Certainly there will be uneven applications 
or miscarriages of justice in proclaiming an 
unconditional amnesty. There will be some 
evaders and deserters who will claim their 
actions flowed from moral opposition to the 
war when in truth they acted out of cow- 
ardice, or because they wanted to buck the 
system, or for other reasons umrelated to 
the rightness or wrongness of the war. But 
better to blanket in a few Hars than to 
commit to exile forever the thousands of 
others who believed, erroneously or not, that 
what they were doing was morally right. 

One of the ironies is that Americans who 
refused to fight in Vietnam are forced to re- 
main in exile while some Vietnamese who 
evaded service in their own military forces 
are reported among the refugees being 
brought to this country by the United States 
government. 

It is time, as President Ford has stated 
frequently, to end recrimination over Viet- 
nam and look to the future. What better 
time than now for the President or the Con- 
gress, or both, to extend to those huddled 
masses of American exiles living in Canada 
and elsewhere the right to breathe free in 
their native land? 


CONGRESS HISTORIC INACTION 
ON ENERGY POLICY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in a 
recent editorial from U.S. News & World 
Report, Mr. Howard Flieger comments on 
Congress’ historic inaction on energy 
policy. It seems a very creditable study 
was made in 1952 which predicted a high 
dependence on foreign oil by 1975 unless 
a program was initiated to increase oil 
exploration and production. Times haye 
not changed much—Congress still does 
nothing. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, May 5, 
1975] 
SLIPPING ON OIL 
(By Howard Flieger) 

You can't see it or feel it, but you'd better 
believe it: The energy crisis is still with us, 
explosive as ever. 

And nobody is really doing much of any- 
thing to make it go away. 

A multination conference in Paris, called 
to consider petroleum needs, production and 
prices, ended where it started—nowhere. 

In Congress there are almost as many ideas 
about energy legislation as there are mem- 
bers. A half dozen or so plans have been 
worked up by one committee or another, but 
agreement on an over-all, realistic policy is 
no closer now than it was in January, when 
this session was called to order, 

President Ford knows what he wants, but 
he is not getting it, and isn’t likely to. The 
public attitude seems to be “So what?” 

The odd thing about the present “fill’er up” 
euphoria is that the fuel situation is no 
nearer solution now than it was that winter 
when so many filling stations ran out of gas. 
As a matter of fact, it is worse, if you look 
ahead. 

Even with slightly reduced consumption, 
the US, remains dependent on Middle East 
oil—and the Arabs can cut it off at the well 
or price it sky high any fime they choose. 

So—what's next? 

If Washington's time-honored tradition 
were followed, the scenario would go this 
way: 

1. A special commission is created to study 
the problem and its portents. That gets the 
thing out of everybody's in-box. 
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2. The commission makes a long and genu- 
inely valuable examination of the outlook. 

3. Everybody praises the study as a sig- 
nificant blueprint for action—which most 
of them really are. The report prompts a few 
days of scare headlines and thoughtful edi- 
torials about a clear and present danger. 

4. The document—usually several vol- 
umes—is sent to Congress. 

5. That's the last of it. 

There are no indications President Ford 
has any thought of going the route outlined 
here. But it has been suggested, and there are 
precedents galore. Through the years, Wash- 
ington has had a penchant for compiling 
scholarly studies—and forgetting them. 

Does anybody remember the Paley Report? 
That was the popular name of the time— 
the summer of 1952—that was given to a five- 
volume report made by a Materials Policy 
Commission appointed by President Truman. 
It was named for its chairman, William S. 
Paley of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Using 1950 as a starting point, the Com- 
mission undertook a thorough analysis of the 
world’s resources and material needs for the 
next 25 years. 

It was instructed to examine existing and 
potential supplies and requirements. It was 
to make recommendations for ways to see 
that we got all the fuel and vital materials 
we would need in the foreseeable future. 

The Commission did just that. Almost a 
quarter of a century ago it warned: Domes- 
tic crude production is still far from the end 
of the road, but even under fairly optimistic 
assumptions it cannot keep pace with rising 
domestic needs up to 1975.” 

The study recommended that the U.S, start 
immediately on a program, encouraged by 
Government, to increase oil exploration and 
production, and get moving on developing 
petroleum substitutes and synthetics, coal 
and other energy sources, 

Otherwise, it said, we would be dangerously 
dependent on foreign oil by 1975, 

So here it is—1975—and we are now im- 
porting two of every five barrels of oil used 
in this country. 

If you're curious why we're in this situa- 
tion, and what thoughtful men said should 
have been done to prevent it, you'll find it 
all In the Paley Report of 1952—if you can 
locate a copy under all the dust. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
11—ELIMINATE BARRIERS TO 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
especially pleased that the Senate passed 
yesterday Senate Concurrent Resolution 
11 to express as national policy that all 
citizens have the right to live and work 
in a barrier-free environment. 

As the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging, I have had a longstand- 
ing interest in removing architectural, 
transportation, and other barriers for 
aged and handicapped Americans. 

In 1971 the committee conducted 
hearings on a “Barrier-Free Environ- 
ment for the Elderly and the Handi- 
capped.” 

Throughout these hearings a funda- 
mental question arose time and time 
again: Are we building a society which 
is becoming increasingly “off limits” to 
the growing number of aged and handi- 
capped Americans?” 

This question takes on added impor- 
tance now and in the future because we 
shall build another America within the 
next 25 years. It is quite likely that more 
buildings will be constructed in the lat- 
ter quarter of this century than during 
the past 2 centuries. 
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In responding to this growing demand, 
we must also assure that these facilities 
will be accessible to all Americans. With 
modest increases in costs and no loss in 
functional utility, these new structures 
can be made usable for the aged and 
handicapped. 

Transportation barriers are also wide- 
spread. At least 10 percent of our total 
population now has a permanent or 
temporary physical handicap which re- 
stricts mobility. These individuals en- 
counter numerous barriers in their daily 
lives. And, many now are obstructed in 
traveling, working, and conducting their 
personal affairs. 

A very substantial proportion of our 
transportation facilities and buildings 
are constructed with funds belonging to 
all the people. It is only fitting and proper 
that these facilities and structures should 
be designed and constructed to be usable 
by all the people. 

This is essential—especially for the 
severely handicapped—hbecause a system 
which is off limits can deny them an op- 
portunity to participate in society. In 
fact, structural or other barriers may 
force these individuals to withdraw from 
the mainstream of life. And the economic 
impact can be devastating. 

Today it is estimated that about 50 
percent of the homebound handicapped 
are unemployed because of inadequate 
transportation. Yet, if we continue to 
build public transportation facilities with 
barriers, their problems are likely to 
intensify. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that this 
resolution makes in national policy to 
mobilize the resources of both the public 
and private sectors to integrate handi- 
capped persons into their communities. 

For those reasons, I urge the House to 
act promptly and favorably on this 
measure. 


THE NATURAL GAS SHORTAGE AND 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, earlier this 
week, the Governor of Kansas, the Hon- 
orable Robert F. Bennett, submitted test- 
imony to the Federal Power Commission 
on the priority use of natural gas for 
irrigation. As Governor Bennett pointed 
out in his statement, the importance of 
uninterruptible supplies of natural gas 
to pump irrigation water for agricultural 
production cannot be overemphasized. 
Without continuous irrigation at various 
critical stages of growth, yield reduc- 
tions of as high as 50 percent in some 
crops may result. Such a diminution of 
agricultural output leads to inevitable 
reductions in economic growth in agri- 
culture-oriented areas of the Nation, 
which, in turn, decreases the volume of 
farm products available for export lead- 
ing to more dismal balance of trade 
deficits. 

Agriculture accounts-for a very small 
percentage of total energy consumption 
in the United States. Yet its importance 
to the overall economy is substantial. It 
is therefore evident that the relatively 
modest energy needs of American agri- 
culture merit high priority considera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in his FPC testimony 
Governor Bennett also addressed a sec- 
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ond, more fundamental issue—the need 
to encourage exploration and develop- 
ment of new sources of natural gas. In 
this connection, the Kansas Legislature, 
by passage of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No, 23, has memorialized the Con- 
gress to support deregulating wellhead 
prices of new natural gas. The legisla- 
ture has obviously recognized that the 
shortage of natural gas ‘s attributable to 
the disincentives to new development 
and exploration because of artificial 
price regulation under the Natural Gas 
Act. In addition, the legislature has rec- 
ognized the inequity in attempts to allo- 
cate natural gas supplies among various 
areas of the Nation. 

The Kansas Legislature and Governor 
Bennett have demonstrated their inter- 
est in and understanding of the natural 
gas shortage issue. The Governor’s Con- 
ference of Natural Gas held in Topeka 
on April 26, 1975, Governor Bennett’s 
testimony before the FPC, and the sen- 
ate concurrent resolution are evidence 
of this understanding. I am hopeful that 
the Federal Government—particularly 
the Congress—shows as much wisdom in 
formulating future natural gas policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Governor Ben- 
nett’s remarks before the FPC and 
Kansas Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 23 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HONORABLE ROBERT F. BENNETT, 
GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 

Judge Wagner, thank you for affording me 
the opportunity to present my views on the 
Federal Power Commission’s Opinion Num- 
ber 697-A, Docket Number RP72-6 of 19 De- 
cember 1974, which downgraded the priority 
of natural gas used to pump water for irri- 
gation, from Priority 2, to Priority 3. As the 
Governor of the State of Kansas, I wish to 
express my concern relative to the decision, 
and to respectfully request that you reverse 
that decision. I feel strongly that use of nat- 
ural gas to pump irrigation water for agri- 
cultural production should be given high 
priority, the highest priority practicable in 
these trying times of dwindling natural gas 
supplies, 

Mr. Chairman, I speak as Governor of an 
energy producing state, and a state in which 
agriculture is of great importance. In 1974, 
we in Kansas produced close to 900 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas, and consumed only 
600 billion cubic feet within our boundaries. 
Therefore, we provided approximately 300 
billion cubic feet of natural gas to other parts 
of this country, In addition, of the 600 bil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas consumed in 
Kansas, over 100 billion cubic feet was used 
to extract oil and gas from our oil and gas 
fields, and to move those fuels through pipe- 
lines leading to consumers throughout this 
great nation, Like you, I am greatly con- 
cerned to see the natural gas reseryes of our 
great Hugoton field being depleted. We have 
observed the pressures in the Hugoton pool 
gradually decline over the past decade, from 
303.4 psig in 1963, to 212.2 psig in 1974. We 
now estimate that the Hugoton pool has a 
life expectancy of less than 12 to 15 years. 
This Office is well aware of the seriousness 
of the natural gas situation, and fully ap- 
preciates the urgency to use our remaining 
natural gas supplies for only the most essen- 
tial needs. 

In addition to being an energy producing 
state, Kansas is also an important agricul- 
tural state. We export foodstuffs, some of 
which are grown on irrigated land. I trust 
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there is no need to amplify the importance 
of Kansas as an agricultural state; we rank 
No. 1 in wheat production, No. 2 in total 
cropland under cultivation, and No. 3 in total 
farm acreage in the United States. Last year, 
Kansas ranked fourth in the United States 
in total agricultural exports, with a total 
dollar value of over $1.6 billion. We in Kan- 
sas, exported over 67 percent of our wheat 
production, 50 percent of our soybean crop, 
and 25 percent of our grain sorghum and 
corn production. These exports are an impor- 
tant ingredient in this nation’s balance of 
payments. 

Approximately 4 percent of our wheat is 
produced on irrigated land, 10 percent of 
our grain sorghum is raised on irrigated 
land, and 80 percent of our corn is grown 
under irrigation. Thus, crops produced on 
irrigated land in Kansas play a significant 
role in the total food production in this 
country, the cod exports of this country, and 
the balance of payments for this nation. If 
it had not been for the extra exports of 
agricultural products in 1974, the dramatic 
decline in exports of non-agricultural prod- 
ucts would have resulted in a negative 
balance of payments for this country. In- 
stead, exports of agricultural products, many 
of which were grown on irrigated lands, 
more than offset the reduction in exports of 
non-agricultural products, giving the United 
States an overall trade surplus of $2.8 bil- 
lion. I believe the above facts must be given 
careful consideration as we decide priority 
uses of natural gas. 

In Kansas, approximately 10 percent of 
our cropland is irrigated. That irrigated 
land produces more than 25 percent of our 
annual crop yield. Of the 2.5 million acres 
of irrigated land, 77 percent is irrigated by 
surface methods and 23 percent by sprink- 
lers. There are an estimated 28,000 Irriga- 
tion pumping units in Kansas, 60. percent 
fueled by natural gas, 15 percent by pro- 
pane, 10 percent by diesel, 2 percent by gas- 
oline, while 15 percent are electric-powered. 
The 22.8 billion cubic feet of natural gas 
used annual to operate our irrigation pumps 
in Kansas, represents only 2.5 percent of 
the annual production of natural gas in 
Kansas. 

Interruptions of irrigation due to non- 
availability of fuels could result in dramatic 
reductions in agricultural production on 
irrigated lands in Kansas. The magnitude 
of the effect of interruptions of irrigation 
water depends on many factors: water storage 
capacity of the soil, amount of water stored 
in the soil at time of interruption, stage 
of crop development, duration of interrup- 
tion, and water requirements of the crop. 
The water-storage capacity of most irrigated 
lands in Kansas averages 1.0 inch per foot 
of soil. Most of the important agricultural 
crops grown in Kansas use approximately 
0.3 inch of water per day for normal growth, 
and the need for this amount is especially 
critical at tasseling and silking stages in 
corn, and the boot to heading time in grain 
sorghum. Yield reductions of 25 to 50 per- 
cent can be expected by lack of water for 
periods of as little as one to two days during 
the tasseling stage of corn. Under optimal 
conditions, one can exect significant reduc- 
tions in corn and sorghum yields if the 
soil is not completely recharged every 5 
to 6 days. Obviously, the amount of yield 
reduction will increase as the period of 
water denial is increased, leading to total 
crop failure in as little as 13 days. The 
importance of proper water management can 
be illustrated by comparing the following 
1972-74 production figures from irrigated 
and non-irrigated lands in western Kansas. 

Wheat, non-irrigated, 23.6 bu./a.; irrigated, 
48.3 bu./a. 

Sorghum, non-irrigated, 58.2 bu./a.; 
rigated, 84.3 bu./a. 

Corn, non-irrigated, 37.0 bu./a.; irrigated, 
101.7 bu./a. 

It is apparent, therefore, that proper, un- 
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interrupted irrigation is necessary to sustain 
the food production which is so important 
to this nation. As exemplified in the preced- 
ing material, use of natural gas for irriga- 
tion might be considered in the same light 
2s Priority 2 use of natural gas for industrial 
piant protection. 

Basically, it might be argued that natural 
gas use for agricultural irrigation could be 
considered “process gas”, and therefore, 
qualify for inclusion in Priority 2 as defined 
on page 18 of Opinion No. 697-H. The crit- 
ical part of that definition involves the 
non-availability of alternate fuels for the ir- 
rigation pumps. To be sure, alternate fuels 
are technically available for the 16,800 nat- 
ural gas fueled irrigation pumps in Kansas, 
however, since natural gas fueled pumps 
cannot be converted to diesel or electricity by 
merely installing a simple attachment, 16,800 
pumps would need to be replaced. 

Replacing 16,800 natural gas fueled irri- 
gation pumps with heavy duty industrial 
diesel engines in the 100 to 225 horsepower 
range is not possible in less than 8 to 10 
years. The total United States annual pro- 
duction of industrial diesel engines suitable 
for use to power irrigation pumps is approxi- 
mately 12,000, Even if Kansas irrigators 
would be fortunate enough to secure 20 per- 
cent of the total annual United States pro- 
duction of heavy duty diesel engines, they 
would need seven years to replace the 16,800 
natural gas fueled pumps. Such a strategy of 
course would not provide a supply of diesel 
engines to replace worn out diesel engines 
already in service in the irrigation fields of 
Kansas and other irrigated areas in the 
United States. Therefore, although it is theo- 
retically possible to replace our 16,800 nat- 
ural gas fueled irrigation pumps with diesel 
engines, it is not realistically feasible option 
at this time. The same type of reasoning 
applies to gasoline powered pumps, with even 
greater supply constraints. 

A second alternative would be to replace 
the present natural gas fueled irrigation 
pumps with electric powered units, In this 
case, both the supply of industrial electric 
motors and availability of electricity would 
be severe constraints, with electrical supplies 
being the most critical. In 1974, the state of 
Kansas had 3,971 MW of firm electrical gen- 
erating capacity, the peak demand during 
the irrigation season was 3,870 MW. The 100 
MW excess would not be sufficient to absorb 
even a small portion of the 600 to 800 MW 
requirement of irrigation now served by nat- 
ural gas fueled pumps. At the present time, 
irrigators in western Kansas are being refused 
hookups for irrigation needs. Significant ad- 
ditions to the electrical generating capacity 
in Kansas are not expected until 1978. There- 
fore, conversion of our natural gas fueled 
irrigation pumps to electricity will not be a 
technically feasible alternative until at least 
1978 when we expect some additions to our 
electric generating capacity. 

Judge Wagner, as you are aware, a signifi- 
cant part of our state must cope with the 
problems of insufficient rainfall. The south- 
western portion of our state, in particular, 
is often subjected to drought conditions, 
and the ability to produce agricultural com- 
modities is dependent upon irrigation. 
Therefore, based on the critical need for an 
uninterrupted supply of water for agricul- 
tural irrigation, and the unavailability of 
alternate fuel sources for irrigation pumps, 
I respectfully petition you to reverse the 
Federal Power Commission's decision to 
downgrade natural gas used for agricultural 
irrigation pumps from Priority 2 to Priority 
3 


As I stated in my opening remarks, I am 
well aware that this nation currently faces 
a serious natural gas shortage, a shortage 
which will become even more momentous 
within the next two or three years. 

In view of an increasing shortage of all 
forms of energy, Kansans have unselfishly 
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responded to the urgency of the situation 
through successful conservation efforts. The 
significant reduction in gasoline consump- 
tion from 1 billion 518 million gallons in 
1973 to 1 billion 431 million gallons in 1974 
(5.7 percent reduction) exemplifies the effec- 
tiveness of measures being undertaken. How- 
ever, this approach in itself is not adequate. 
We must proceed to increase our exploratory 
efforts in a favorable economic atmosphere. 
We cannot expect exploration to increase 
our supplies of natural gas unless we create 
economic incentives for exploration. I am 
of course referring to the need to deregu- 
late the wellhead price of new natural gas, 
and to provide some types of incentives so 
that high risk capital can become available 
for exploration, and for enhanced recovery 
of our known reserves. I am also advocating 
exploration and production on the outer 
continental shelf areas. We must accelerate 
our efforts to increase our energy reserves. 

While we are attempting to increase the 
amount of energy available for this nation, 
increased efforts must likewise be made to 
reduce energy waste. As you realize, agri- 
culture accounts for less than 3 percent of 
the total energy consumed annually in the 
United States, however, we in Kansas are 
conducting an aggressive program to re- 
duce energy waste in agriculture. Three 
major agricultural activities are relatively 
large consumers of energy in Kansas: irrlga- 
tion, fertilizer production, and grain dry- 
ing. Realizing the need for more efficient 
use of energy ahd water for irrigation pur- 
poses, the Kansas Legislature and the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station es- 
tablished the Evapotranspiration Labora- 
tory at Kansas State University in the late 
1960's. Basic and applied research of the 
Evaportranspiration Laboratory has resulted 
in the development of techniques which 
make possible higher crop yields, while at 
the same time using less fuel and water. As 
early as 1969, the Kansas Water Resources 
Board established procedures and policies 
which would result in a 25 percent decrease 
in the quantity of fuel and water needed 
per acre of irrigated land in Kansas. Active 
programs by our Cooperative Extension 
Service and the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station are making progress toward 
the realization of that goal. 

The relationship between nitrogen fertil- 
izer and crop production is well known. For 
several years now, agronomists in Kansas 
universities have been actively engaged in 
research to maximize crop production, yet 
minimize fertilizer usage. As you know, 
natural gas is the feedstock in the manufac- 
ture of nitrogen fertilizer, thus any reduc- 
tion in fertilizer usage is a reduction in 
natural gas consumption. In 1974-75, the Co- 
operative Extension Service at Kansas State 
University conducted training sessions for 
farmers and fertilizer dealers in each of our 
105 counties, stressing the efficient usage of 
fertilizers. Soil testing is an excellent meth- 
od to reduce fertilizer waste; Kansas is one 
of only a handful of states which offer this 
service to its producers. During the last year 
alone, the number of soil samples analyzed 
by our state laboratories increased by 30 per- 
cent, a direct result of our education pro- 
gram. 

Much grain produced on irrigated land 
must be dried before it can be stored in ele- 
vators, Most grain drying is done with natural 
gas or propane. Beginning in the 1960's, the 
Department of Agricultural Engineering at 
Kansas State University began studies on 
the use of solar energy for grain drying. That 
research effort was accelerated in 1973. It 
appears that within the next five years, grain 
drying utilizing solar energy, dryeration, and 
low heat will significantly reduce the amount 
of natural gas currently being used to. dry 
grain in Kansas. 

This should give you a good idea of some 
of our efforts to reduce consumption of 
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natural gas. But these efforts should not be 
negated by the imposition of a low priority 
for the utilization of natural gas for frriga- 
tion purposes. 

Gentlemen, I wish to again emphasize that 
uninterruptable supplies of natural gas and 
essential to irrigation agriculture, and that 
we in Kansas are making every effort to 
reduce waste of natural gas in agriculture. 
Thank you for your concern and attention, 
I trust you will give serious consideration to 
reversing your Opinion of 19 December 1974, 
and will reinstate use of natural gas for irri- 
gation pumping Into the Priority 2 category. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 23 
A Concurrent Resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to enact leg- 

islation deregulating the wellhead price of 

new natural gas and to defeat legislation 
proposed to allocate natural gas 


Whereas, The severe and increasing cur- 
tailment of natural gas deliveries resulting 
from the nationwide shortage and continu- 
ing decline of natural gas reserves has re- 
sulted in increased dependence on less effi- 
cient and much more expensive alternate 
fuels by Kansas industrial users of natural 
gas; and 

Whereas, The State of Kansas has hereto- 
fore experienced the closing of schools, a 
shortage in agricultural fertilizers, insuffi- 
cient gas supplies for drying grain, and 
severely increased costs of electric production 
and generation resulting directly from the 
shortage of natural gas; and 

Whereas, The shortage of natural gas prom- 
ises to become increasingly severe unless 
substantial new sources of natural gas are 
discovered and developed; and 

Whereas, The artificially low wellhead 
prices of natural gas resulting from regu- 
lation of such prices under the Natural Gas 
Act substantially removes the incentive for 
exploration and production and reduces the 
availability of risk capital meeded for ex- 
ploration and production. Such circum- 
stances have been major contributing causes 
of the natural gas shortage; and 

Whereas, Congressional legislative pro- 
posals now under consideration to extend 
such regulation to intrastate gas suppliers 
and to authorize the allocation of natural 
gas supplies between interstate pipeline com- 
panies serving the several geographic sec- 
tions of the United States reduces the in- 
centive for producers to explore and develop 
additional suppliers of natural gas; and 

Whereas, Natural gas suppliers who have 
exercised initiative and sound judgment in 
the past in acquiring better than average 
reserves would be forced to share their re- 
serves with less prudent companies: Now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Kansas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein: That the legislature of Kan- 
sas respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation deregulat- 
ing the well head price of new natural gas 
and strongly urges the defeat of legislative 
proposals designed to appropriate intrastate 
gas reserves and permit an inequitable allo- 
cation of natural gas supplies; and 

Be it further resolved: That the Secre- 
tary of State be directed to transmit en- 
rolled copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, the Speaker 
of the United: States House of Representa- 
tives, each member of the Senate of the 
United States and each member of the con- 
gressional delegation of this state. 


NATIONAL SHIFTS IN U.S. POPULA- 
TION: RURAL GAINS OVER URBAN 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
Sunday’s New York Times contained an 
article by Roy Reed, entitled “Rural 
Areas’ Population Gains Now Outpacing 
Urban Regions.” 
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As Mr. Reed’s article points out, new 
survey information published by the 
Census Bureau reflects new population 
migration trends now in the making here 
in the United States. Between the 1930’s 
and 1960's, the United States experienced 
what might be called a “demographic 
revolution,” During that period almost 30 
million people migrated from our Na- 
tion’s farms and open countryside to Na- 
tion’s urban areas. This was the largest 
movement of people ever to take place 
within a single nation in the history of 
mankind. During the 1960's, this rural- 
to-urban migration continued, but at a 
much lower rate. 

Now, according to these latest census 
survey figures, it appears that a reversal 
of this trend is in the making. Without 
going into all of the possible explana- 
tions as to the “why” behind this rever- 
sal of past migration trends, it is a devel- 
opment which all U.S. citizens should 
welcome. Also, I think this new trend is 
one which should be further encouraged 
and strongly supported as a matter of na- 
tional policy. 

Most Americans today live in our Na- 
tion’s metropolitan regions. And most of 
the future expansion of our Nation’s total 
population will occur in these already 
overpopulated regions, eyen assuming no 
further net in-migration into them. 

Future population settlement patterns 
in the United States should be a matter 
of great national concern. It obviously 
has not been so in the past. And our fail- 
ure in the past to make it of national con- 
cern created many major problems—both 
in the rural regions of our Nation and in 
urban regions. 

In fact, I believe many of the reasons 
for this new reversal of past population 
movements can, in large part, be ex- 
plained by some of the problems created 
within our urban regions due to these 
earlier rural-to-urban migrations: Over- 
crowding, pollution, trafic congestion, 
dislocation of essential social services, 
unplanned expansion of suburbs at the 
expense of central city regions, rising 
crime rates, sharp per capita tax rate 
increases, and lower quality of commu- 
nity services. 

Now; it seems to me, we need to ask 
ourselves as a Nation, are we again going 
to sit back and let new shifts in our Na- 
tion’s population take place without un- 
derstanding. the implications of such 
shifts—both for those regions losing 
popuiation and those gaining them? 

For those regions, or communities, now 
experiencing rapid population expan- 
sion—whether due to natural birth in- 
creases or due to increased in-migration 
—or both—we must do all we can to 
encourage and assist such communities 
in preparing for such expansions, We 
should, as a matter of national policy, 
do all we can to help such communities 
avoid repeating the mistakes of the 
Washingtons, the New Yorks, and the 
Los Angeles in developing on an “un- 
planned” basis. The costs of repeating 
such experiences are very high—not only 
in terms of Federal and State expendi- 
tures, but also in terms of providing and 
maintaining a decent human environ- 
ment for those citizens who will be liy- 
ing in the communities. 

For those communities or urban re- 
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gions that are losing population, we need 
to first understand the nature of such 
losses; that is, are such out-migrations 
resulting in net losses or merely losses of 
people that would have otherwise been 
added to their total populations? Are 
such losses, made up mostly of unmar- 
ried young adults or families involved in 
rearing young children? The answers to 
these questions carry with them im- 
portant, yet possibly different implica- 
tions, both for those regions losing pop- 
ulation and for those receiving them. 
They also carry with them implications 
for our Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and how funds are allocated for 
various programs designed to serve these 
particular population groups. They fur- 
ther carry with them implications for 
industry and the private sector regarding 
the locations of jobs, and the marketing 
of goods and services. 

These and many other related ques- 
tions must be addressed at all levels of 
Government, if we, as a Nation, are going 
to avoid the mistakes of the past. And 
it is for these reasons, among others, 
that I believe we must create the neces- 
sary policy planning processes and me- 
chanisms here at the national level—and 
continue to support the Establishment 
and expansion of similar processes at 
State and local levels—to deal with such 
ever changing national and regional 
forces of change. Should we fail in this 
task, our future and the future of our 
children, do not appear very promising. 
The decision to move in this direction is 
ours to make. If we choose to act posi- 
tively—and soon—we can create a new 
era of promise for future generations. On 
the other hand, if we choose to procrasti- 
nate, or turn our back on the forces of 
change all about us, we are destined, in 
my judgment, to decline and collapse 
both as a nation and as a society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RURAL Areas’ POPULATION Gains Now Ovr- 
PACING URBAN REGIONS 
(By Roy Reed) 

Census Bureau surveys since the 1970 
Census show a surprising shift in popula- 
tion movement in the United States. Non- 
metropolitan areas are growing faster than 
metropolitan areas, 

This is the first time that has happened 
in the 20th century and perhaps the first 
time in the history of the Republic. 

The new nonmetropolitan growth goes 
far beyond the mass exodus from the inner 
citles to the suburbs that has been going 
on for some time, 

Although much of it appears to be merely 
an extension of the suburbs farther into the 
countryside, a portion of it that demog- 
raphers consider significant is occurring 
in small towns and rural areas far away 
from any cities. 

This new rural growth seems to be due to 
several reasons, including the spread of man- 
ufacturing to remote areas and the migration 
of retired people to places once inhabited 
only by woodsmen and hardscrabble farmers. 

Census Bureau demographers are cautions 
in interpreting the new evidence, which 
turned up in surveys covering the first third 
of this decade. Although they say the evi- 
dence is unmistakable they hesitate to say 
that a new long-term trend has begun. 
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“Our minds are open as to whether this is 
the beginning of a new trend,” Richard L. 
Forstall, chief of Demographic Statistics for 
the Census Bureau's Population Division, 
said in an interview last week. 
SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT 


Calyin L. Beale, a demographer in the 
Economic Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who is regarded as an 
authority on rural population, goes further. 
He says the new trend has "created a pattern 
of population movement significantly difer- 
ent from what went before.” 

Mr. Beale said in a recent report: 

“The vast rural-to-urban migration of 
people that was the common pattern of 
United States population movement in the 
decades after World War II has been halted 
and, on balance, even reversed. In the eyes 
of many Americans, the appeal of major ur- 
ban areas has diminished and the attractive- 
ness of rural and smalltown communities 
has increased." 

The survey data show that the nation’s 
nonmetropolitan counties—those with no 
population center of at least 50,000 persons— 
gained 42 per cent population between 
April, 1970, and July, 1973. Metropolitan 
counties gained 2.9 per cent during the same 
period. 

A report by the Census Bureau made pub- 
lic last December said that from March, 1970, 
to March, 1974, an estimated 5.9 million per- 
sons moved out of metropolitan areas while 
41 million moved in, s net loss of 1.8 million. 

Mr. Forstall said that all the new metro- 
politan populations since 1970 could be ac- 
counted for by immigrants from other coun- 
tries. New Americans almost always settle 
in urban areas, he said. 


MAJOR SLOWDOWNS 


Mr. Beale noted in his report that all the 
largest metropolitan areas except Boston had 
seen “major slowdowns in growth.” 

The new rural growth has not been spec- 
tacular enough to suggest that “we are dis- 
mantling our system of cities,” Mr. Beale 
said. But it has been pronounced in Ozarks 
Plateau between St. Louis and Dallas, the 
Upper Great Lakes region, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the southern Appalachian coal 
fields. Most of those areas lost vast numbers 
of people during and after World War II. 

Mr. Beale attributes the national turn- 
around to several changes in American life, 
including a decentralization of manufactur- 
ing, the growth of recreation and retirement 
areas. beyond the traditional “sun belt,” 
earlier retirement with better pay for many 
people, growth stimulated by colleges and 
universities in nonmetropolitan places, a 
leveling off of the loss of farm population, an 
improved rural economy, the environmental 
movement, the youth revolution with its 
“somewhat antimaterialistic and antisubur- 
ban component” and a narrowing of the 
traditional gap in rural-urban lifestyles. 

Parts of rural America are still losing peo- 
ple, particularly in the Great Plains from 
North Dakota to Texas and in many of the 
predominantly black counties of the Deep 
South. 

Mr. Beale said that although nearly 600 
counties were still losing population during 
the 1970-73 period, that was less than half 
as many is the 1,300 counties that lost pop- 
ulation during the nineteen-sixties. 


GAINS CONTRASTED 


The nonmetropolitan counties of the na- 
tion gained an evarage of 353,000 persons a 
year from 1970 to 1973, compared with an an- 
nual loss of 300,000 during the sixties. Met- 
ropolitan areas gained 750,000 a year during 
the first three years of the seventies, com- 
pared with an annual gain of 600,000 during 
the sixties. 

Mr. Forstall said some of the cities’ pop- 
ulation loss might be due to a “greener 
pastures syndrome.” People who have never 
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toiled on a farm and have tired of the vicis- 
situdes of urban life might be saying, “It 
would be great to get back out there and 
breathe fresh gir,” he said. 

However, Mr. Forstall doubts that all that 
many people are leaving the cities to move 
to the country. Much of the new nonmetro- 
politan growth might be rural people stay- 
ing where they are instead of leaving for the 
city as in the past, he said. 

He noted that many rural people now had 
jobs in towns long distances from their 
homes, 2 style of living that was not pos- 
sible until recent improvements in trans- 
portation. 

Both Mr. Beale.and the Census Bureau say 
that much of the rural growth since 1970 
has been a spillover from metropolitan areas 
into expanding, more remote suburbs, Mr. 
Beale calculates that five-eighths of the new 
nonmetropolitan population growth has been 
in counties adjacent to metropolitan coun- 
ties. 

CERTAIN COUNTIES SHOW RISE 

However, he said, it is more significant that 
even the counties that are not adjacent to 
metropolitan areas have gained population 
faster than have the metropolitan areas, 3.7 
per cent compared with 2.9 per cent during 
the early seventies. 

All-rural counties (classified as having no 
town with a population as large as 2,500) 
gained 3 per cent from 1970 to 1973, com- 
pared with a loss of 4.5 per cent during the 
sixties. 

Mr. Beale said the great upsurge in rural- 
to-urban movement began about 1940, when 
the United States started building its defense 
industry and preparing for World War II. 
The migration continued until the mid-six- 
ties as farms consolidated and worker-short 
cities welcomed rural manpower. 

“From 1940 to 1960,” he said, “a net 
average of more than one million people left 
the farms annually (although not all moved 
to metro cities) and a majority of nonmetro 
counties declined in population despite high 
birth rates.” 

Signs of a reversal began during the six- 
ties. It could be seen, for example, in the 
southern highlands, 

“One area stretched in an oval shape from 
St. Louis to Dallas, encompassing the Ozarks, 
the lower Arkansas Valley, the Ouachita 
Mountains and northeast Texas,” he said. 
“The other, of somewhat less dramatic size 
and reversal, was bounded by Memphis, 
Louisville, Atlanta and Birmingham. 


RURAL TURNAROUND 


“Both areas were comprised heavily of dis- 
tricts with low previous income, low educa- 
tional attainment and low external prestige. 
Their reversal illustrated clearly the poten- 
tial for rural turnaround in almost any part 
of the Eastern half of the country once re- 
liance on agriculture had been minimized.” 

Light manufacturing had begun to move 
into those areas, attracted by low wages, as 
in the Ozarks, and cheap electric power, as in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority area. 

In addition, the Southern mountains had 
become attractive for recreation and retire- 
ment, especially around federally built re- 
servoirs such as Bullshoals Lake in northern 
Arkansas and southern Missouri. 

Mr. Beale believes that recreation and re- 
tirement have been more important than 
manufacturing in the rural population surge 
of the seventies. The rate of decentralization 
of manufacturing slowed down before 1970, 
he said, but retirement settlements have con- 
tinued to grow and now can be found in 
many areas of’ lakes and hills well beyond 
the traditional sun belts of Florida, Califor- 
nia and the Southwest. 

“Clusters of nonmetro retirement counties 
are found in the old cutover region of the 
Upper Great Lakes, (especially in Michigan), 
the Ozarks, the hill country of central Texas, 
the Sierra Nevada foothills in California and 
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the East Texas coastal plain,” he said. “In 
general, coasts, lakes, reservoirs and hills are 
favorite locations.” 

EARLIER RETIREMENT 


He noted that more people were retiring 
earlier and with more money than ever be- 
fore. Most Federal workers now can retire at 
55 years of age, he said. 

As increase in state-supported colleges and 
universities in nonmetro areas has not only 
made education more available to larger 
numbers, but also has prompted economic 
developments in those towns, Mr. Beale said. 

Although Mr. Beale and the Census Bu- 
reau did not elaborate on it, another phe- 
nomenon may account for at least a small 
part of the migration turnaround. A back- 
to-the-land movement has seen some young 
city people move to remote rural areas to try 
to subsist on gardens, small farms, handi- 
crafts and part-time jobs. Those migrants 
apparently number in the thousands. 

Among the rapidly growing rural regions, 
the Ozarks-Ouachita area of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma increased In popula- 
tion by 9.4 per cent from 1970 to 1973; the 
Upper Great Lakes area that includes Michi- 
gan's upper peninsula and the northern 
parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota increased 
8 per cent; the Rocky Mountain rural coun- 
ties of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 
and New Mexico increased 7,1 per cent, and 
the southern Appalachian coal field counties 
of West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky in- 
creased 6.3 per cent. 

Mr. Beale noted that the coal field coun- 
ties had lost 15 per cent during the sixties. 
The Great Lakes area had remained steady 
and the two other areas had begun to gain 
during the sixties. 

TRANSPORT COSTS A PACTOR 


He also noted that each of thore four 
areas is fairly remote from metropolitan cen- 
ters. Higher transportation costs brought on 
by the oil shortage of the seventies could 
slow the migration to rural areas, he said. 

Rural America has other problems that 
could be aggravated by a population increase. 
For example, the 1970 census showed that 
57 per cent of the nation’s substandard 
housing was in nonmetropolitan areas. The 
Rural Housing Alliance in Washington says 
that rural housing gets less than a fourth 
of the Federal Government's outlays and 
credit for housing. 

Senator James, Abourezk, Democrat of 
South Dakota, recently told the founding 
meeting of a new lobbying organization, 
Rural America, Inc., that 44 per cent of the 
nation’s poor live in rural and smalltown 
areas but that those areas get only 27 per 
cent of the Pederal money for income secu- 
rity, welfare and antipoverty work. 

Even the great open spaces are shrinking. 
Some sources say that rural America is los- 
ing 14% millon acres of land a year to sub- 
divisions, recreational land development, 
strip mining and soil erosion. 


WORLD TRADE WEEK 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, on 
April 5, President Ford proclaimed the 
week of May 18-24, World Trade Week. 
He asked the American business com- 
munity and the general public to care- 
fully examine the importance of world 
trade to the health of our national 
economy. 

In 1974, American industry recorded 
export sales of almost $98 billion. The 
income derived from these sales resulted 
in a more favorable balance of trade and 
helped to pay for the over $100 billion 
worth of goods, including oil, which our 
country imported. In addition, the De- 
partment of Commerce has reported each 
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billion dollars in export sales created or 
sustained approximately 60,000 jobs for 
American workers. 

I am particularly proud of the record 
which New York State has demonstrated. 
According to the 1972 census figures is- 
sued last November, New York was re- 
sponsible for export sales of $2,864 mil- 
lion; 62,900 jobs were directly created 
or sustained as a result. 

I commend the chambers of commerce 
and the industries in New York State 
and throughout the Nation, which have 
worked so diligently to provide the United 
States with the highest rate of export 
sales in our history. Furthermore, I 
would encourage other industries to focus 
their energies on exportation as a viable 
and highly successful tool in providing 
jobs for the many who desperately need 
them and a more sound economy for the 
benefit of all. “Exports make the dif- 
ference.” 


CORPORATE OWNERSHIP AND CON- 
TROL—COMMENTS DUE BY JUNE 
20 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 

January 27, I inserted in the RECORD 

pages $927-S930, the model reporting re- 

quirements that had been developed by 
the Steering Committee on Uniform Cor- 
porate Reporting. This steering com- 
mittee, consisting of staff members from 
seven independent regulatory commis- 
sions, the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, the Federal Reserve System, the 

General Accounting Office, and the Sub- 

committee on Reports, Accounting and 

Management, had recommendec uniform 

agency reporting requirements in four 

areas. They are: Stock »wnership, debt 
holdings, corporate structure, and affili- 
ations of officers and directors. 

The various regulatory agencies and 
their staffs have heen actively consider- 
ing adoption of the model regulations. If 
they do promulgate and enforce the 
model regulations, the Congress, commis- 
sions, and public will at long last have 
accurate and timely data in this impor- 
tant area. And the burden will be de- 
creased on companies which now have to 
file different ownership forms with sev- 
eral agencies or bureaus. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 3 became the first commission 
to act on the recommendaticns of the 
steering committee. Its formal rulemak- 
ing proposal follows the steering com- 
mittee’s suggestions. 

I have submitted comments in this ICC 
docket. I urge others who are interested 
in corporate disclosure to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to do likewise, 
inasmuch as the time for comment has 
been extended to June 20. _ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD my 
comments to the ICC, its notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking and accompanying 
press release, and the Federal Register 
notice of extension of time for comment. 

There being no objections, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
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May 2, 1975. 
Re No. 36141: Corporate Disclosure Regula- 
tions, 
Mr, ROBERT L, OSWALD, 
Secretary, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY OswaLo: I fully support 
the regulations which the commission here 
proposes regarding disclosure of informa- 
tion about corporate structure, stock own- 
ership, interlocking corporate relationships 
and debtholdings. 

These regulations, if adopted and en- 
forced, will constitute substantive regula- 
tory reform, They will enable the commis- 
sion to regulate—and the Congress to legis- 
late—upon the basis of needed data which 
has not been readily available. I commend 
the Members of the Commission and its 
staff for the initiative and leadership which 
they have displayed in this matter. 

Inasmuch as this Subcommittee published 
a study and conducted hearings, jointly with 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, regarding corporate disclosure, it 
may be useful to place the Commission's 
reguiations in the perspective of the Sub- 
committees’ findings. 

The study, “Disclosure of Corporate Own- 
ership” (Senate Document 93-62) and sub- 
sequent hearings showed that concentra- 
tion of economic power within relatively few 
large institutions is increasing. However, as 
the General Accounting Office report in- 
cluded in Senate Document 93-62 showed, 
reporting requirements by regulatory com- 
missions regarding corporate ownership and 
control vary widely. Certain basic data is not 
collected; some commission questions are 
vague. 

The GAO report also showed that responses 
of regulated firms sometimes provide mis- 
leading information regarding stockholdings. 
Holdings of a single institutional investor 
in a company have been listed in a half 
dozen or more nominee accounts. The inves- 
tor itself has not been identified, 

Our study showed that the Congressional 
Research Services was not able to obtain, 
from reports to commissions, standard refer- 
ences, or even from some large institutional 
investors, full information regarding inter- 
locking directorships. 

During our hearings, Members of the Sub- 
committee and witnesses emphasized the 
importance of obtaining information regard- 
ing debtholdings of major firms, because of 
various indenture restrictions. Yet the varl- 
ous reporting requirements regarding debt- 
holdings have been inadequate to provide 
commissions and the Congress with informa- 
tion they have sought with increasing fre- 
quency becaues of the concern over foreign 
control of American corporations. 

The importance of current and conven- 
jently available data regarding corporate 
structure was emphasized by ICC Chairman 
Stafford in his submission—included in our 
study—regarding the employment by carriers 
of the device of establishing a parent com- 
pany, thus escaping key ICC reporting re- 
quirements. 

Our hearihgs established the fact that 
Congress has provided the ICC and other in- 
dependent regulatory commissions sufficient 
authority to obtain on a regular basis the in- 
formation which the Commission now seeks. 
Several commission chairmen and agency 
heads testified that they were in the process 
of improving their reporting requirements 
regarding ownership and control. 

The General Accounting Office, pursuant 
to Subsection 409(b) of P.L. 93-153, is re- 
quired to review the collection of informa- 
tion by independent Federal regulatory agen- 
cies. The GAO ascertains that information is 
tabulated so as to maximize its usefulness 
to other Federal agencies and the public, 
that duplication is eliminated and that bur- 
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den on reporting firms, especially small busi- 
nesses, is minimized, At the initiative of As- 
sistant Comptroller General Phillip S. 
Hughes, who testified on 24 April, 1974, and 
with the full support of the Subcommittees, 
the Steering Committee on Uniform Corpo- 
rate Reporting was established last June. 
Comprised of senior staff from 10 commis- 
sions and agencies and this Committee, it 
developed modern corporate disclosure regu- 
lations which were formally transmitted to 
the Committee and thence to the commis- 
sions in January of this year. 

These model regulations in many instances 
are patterned on regulations already pro- 
mulgated, after comment. by interested 
parties, by one or more commissions. For ex- 
ample, the definition of “financing lease” is 
the one used by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, The $600 minimum regarding 
payments by respondents to officers and di- 
rectors for professional services and other 
business arrangements was implemented by 
the Federal Power Commission in 1969 (Order 
No. 378). The $600 cut-off conforms to exist- 
ing Internal Revenue Service requirements. 
Procedures for deleting nominees from own- 
ership reports and aggregating holdings of a 
Single investor now held in several accounts 
reflect methods already used or proposed by 
various commissions. Recommended proce- 
dures for obtaining information on voting 
rights to stock in which the holder has no 
voting rights follow the system initiated last 
year by the ICC with, as the Commission 
stated, highly successful results. 

I am especially pleased to note that the 
ICC has proposed adoption in toto of the 
carefully-considered minimum reporting rec- 
ommendations of the Steering Committee on 
Uniform Corporate Reporting. The two slight 
changes in the model suggested by the ICC 
go beyond the recommendations of the Steer- 
ing Committee. In one instance (IT-C) the 
dollar limit on disclosure of affiliated officers’ 
contracts was dropped from $1 million in the 
model to $50,000 in the ICC proposal, to 
conform with Section 10 of the Clayton Act. 
In the other instance (IV-A) the $1 million 
minimum on reports dealing with long-term 
debt was deleted to conform with present 
ICC reporting requirements. And I note that 
although the Steering Committee proposed 
definition of “annual reporting” as 31 De- 
cember of each calendar year the ICC pro- 
vides for either end of year reporting or an 
alternative accounting period of 13 four- 
week periods. In view of the fact that the 
IcC is the first commission to act on the 
recommendations of the Steering Committee, 
the other commissions may wish to consider 
adoption of these additional ttems. 

Promulgation of uniform reporting re- 
quirements by all Federal agencies which re- 
quire ownership and control reports will re- 
duce the burden on business, Some firms now 
have to respond to as many as three Federal 
bureaus, each with different requirements, 
regarding these matters. If uniform report- 
ing requirements and forms are promulgated, 
the same response can be provided by a com- 
pany to all agencies requiring the report. 

Uniform reports and forms will reduce 
costs and save time not only for agencies but 
also for the Congress and the public. Testi- 
mony before our subcommittees and our own 
staff research show that days of research at 
several locations are now required to obtain 
fragmentary data on the ownership and con- 
trol of a single firm. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize 
the point that your proposed regulations do 
not suggest any restrictions on ownership 
and control of regulated firms. The regula- 
tions will, however, if promulgated and en- 
forced provide an information base which in 
my opinion will vastly improve the ability of 
Commissions, the Congress and the executive 
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branch to ascertain needed factual data and 
carry out their responsibilities. 

Companies which would be subject to these 
regulations, and trade associations repre- 
senting them, have asked for extension of 
time in this docket, rather than filing com- 
ments, If an extension is granted I shall ap- 
preciate the opportunity to file further com- 
ments. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF. 


COMMISSION PROPOSES IMPROVED CORPORATE 
DISCLOSURE REGULATIONS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced proposed new regulations to re- 
quire increased public disclosure of who 
owns and controls corporations under its 
jurisdiction. The Commission proposes to 
revise annual reports for certain carriers to 
obtain information in four areas considered 
necessary to determine corporate control: 
corporate structure, stock ownership, inter- 
locking corporate relationships and debt 
holdings. The proposed reporting require- 
ments are expected to greatly improve the 
information reported to the Commission and 
help rectify reporting inadequacies in the 
area of corporate ownership and control. 

There has been considerable activity re- 
cently in the Congress to identify individuals 
and institutions who have the ability to 
control U.S. Corporations. In a recent study, 
chaired by Senator Metcalf (“Study on Dis- 
closure Corporate Ownership,” prepared by 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, and Budgeting, Management, and 
Expenditures of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, United States Senate) it 
was determined that information contained 
In the public files about the ownership of 
many regulated companies was inaccurate 
and misleading. In many instances the real 
owners—those who have the power to buy, 
vote, and sell stock, and influence public 
policy—are simply not known. This is mainly 
because in many cases the names are listed 
in “street names” or are not reported at all. 

Also, under present requirements, carriers 
do not report restrictive covenants in loan 
indentures. Major creditors are not only able 
to influence the policies and operations of 
corporations through representation on 
boards of directors like equity holders, but 
are also able to limit normal corporate activ- 
ities through contractual restrictions in loan 
indentures, 

Because many large corporations influence 
public policy and since relatively little is 
known about the real owners of these com- 
panies the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is proposing to revise its disclosure regula- 
tions on corporate ownership. The ICC regu- 
lates essentially all of the surface transpor- 
tation companies in the United States en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This includes 
railroad companies, motor carriers of gen- 
eral freight, pipeline companies, motor pas- 
senger carriers, and others. 

During 1974, the Commission contacted 
over 300 carriers of the varlous modes of 
transportation subject to its regulation to 
obtain additional corporate disclosure of 
stock ownership. The efforts of the Commis- 
sion were directed toward a determination 
of the individuals or organizations holding a 
majority of the voting rights of the respec- 
tive carriers’ capital stock, Initial results 
were highly successful, since more than 92% 
of the carriers contacted responded; and 
more than 85% of the responses furnished 
sufficient additional information. 

A majority of the favorable replies in- 
volved those items where the needed. infor- 
mation was readily available to the carriers, 
such as, identity of estate beneficiaries or 
trustees, The responses that did not furnish 
sufficient information related principally to 
stock listed in street names and over half of 
those responses involved publicly held com- 
panies. 
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The proposed reporting requirements will 
provide the Commission and the public with 
more complete and fuller disclosure In the 
following areas: 

(1) Information as to who really owns or 
“controls” the carrier and whom the carrier 
owns or “controls.” 

(2) The holders of significant blocks of 
stocks of outstanding voting stocks of car- 
riers identifying the holders of voting power 
behind the names. 

(3) The business activities of directors 
and also restrictive covenants in loan inden- 
tures. These items of information wil! point 
out areas of possible control over the inves- 
tors’ corporation. 

Increased disclosure of interlocking corpo- 
rate relationships will also benefit stockhold- 
ers by identifying another area of possible 
control in their corporations. A study done 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
“Institutional Investor Study,” concluded 
that some Institutions have personnel and 
business relationships which may tend to re- 
inforce any power already conferred through 
stock holdings, The study found these Inter- 
locks provide institutions, such as major 
banks, with levers of control throughout the 
industries in which they hold major blocks 
of stocks. The increased disclosure will help 
stockholders assess the total effect of all 
areas of control, 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULEMAKING AND ORDER 


(49 CFR 1241), (49 CFR 1249), (49 CFR 
1250), and (49 CPR 1251). 

At a general session of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, held at its office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the 2ist day of March 1975. 

[No. 36141} 
CORPORATE DISCLOSURE REGULATIONS 


This proceeding is being instituted on our 
own motion to consider adding or expanding 
certain disclosure requirements in the an- 
nual reports for certain carriers in all trans- 
portation modes under our jurisdiction. (Ap- 
pendix A), These revisions shall also apply 
to holding companies considered to be car- 
riers pursuant to provisions of Section 5(3) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The proposed revisions will affect dis- 
closure in four areas, all of which pertain 
to the ownership of and control over cor- 
porations: corporate structure, stock owner- 
ship, interlocking corporate relationships and 
debt-holdings. 

Corporate structure 


Basic to the ability to regulate a company 
is a clear understanding of tts corporate 
structure: who really owns or “controls” 
the carrier and whom the carrier owns or 
“controls.” The proposed revisions set forth 
requirements. which will give us the re- 
quired information of the corporate struc- 
ture. In this area we also propose to adopt 
the four-digit industry Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) codes and short titles 
to identify principal business activities. The 
use of these codes should provide uniformity 
in determining the category in which the 
company’s principal business activity falls, 

Stock ownership 


As a regulatory agency, we must also know 
who holds significant blocks of outstanding 
voting stock of carriers under our jurisdic- 
tion. It was demonstrated in a recent study t 
on corporate disclosure that the use of mul- 
tiple nominees obscures the true identity of 
stockholders. The study showed that of the 
top 30 security holders of a large class I raill- 
road, as reported to this Commission, 11 were 


3 Study on Disclosure of Corporate Owner- 
ship,” prepared by the Subcommittees on 
Intergovernmental Relations, and Budgeting, 
Management, and Expenditures, of the Com- 


mittee on Government Operations, United 
States Senate, December 27, 1973, p..5. 
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nominees representing four banks not even 
mentioned in the ownership report. The hold- 
ings of these four banks totaled almost 25 
percent of all shares voted at that company’s 
annual meeting. The proposed revisions will 
clarify the requirements of this Commission 
and yield the needed information, 
Interlocking corporate relationships 

Another level of control which can be 
exercised is through interlocking corporate 
relationships. A study done by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, “Institu- 
tional Investor Study,” concluded that some 
institutions have personnel and business re- 
lationships which may tend to reinforce any 
power already conferred through stock hold- 
ings. It was found these interlocks provide 
institutions, such as major banks, with 
levers of control throughout the industries 
in which they hold major blocks of stocks. 
We believe information concerning inter- 
locking corporate relationships is necessary 
to help assess the total effect of all areas of 
control. 

Also in the area of interlocking corporate 
relationships, we propose to require disclo~ 
sure of contracts (exceeding $50,000) between 
the respondent and any business or financial 
organization affiliated with its (the respond- 
ent's) officers and directors. This informa- 
tion will help the Commission enforce Section 
10 of the Clayton Antitrust Act which re- 
quires such contracts to be made with “the 
bidder whose bid is the most fayorable to 
such common carrier, to be ascertained by 
competitive bidding under regulations to be 
prescribed by rule or otherwise by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.” 

Debdtholdings 


The last area of possible control has been 
identified recently as debtholdings. Senator 
Lee Metcalf, whose stef has been actively 
studying corporate control, testified on Sep- 
tember 18, 1974, before the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee regarding a pro- 
posed Foreign Investment Review Act, that 
his staff’s hearings and studies have brought 
to light the importance of debtholdings as 
levers of control. Major corporate creditors 
and operations of a corporation through rep- 
resentation on the board of directors like 
equity holders, but are also able to limit nor- 
mal corporate activities through contractual 
restrictions in loan indentures. The proposed 
revisions will give us needed information 
concerning major creditors. 

The attached proposed disclosures (Ap- 
pendix B) contain the data we believe is 
needed in the four areas of corporate control. 
Some of the information in this rulemaking 
is already received by this Commission, How- 
ever, in order to consolidate all data rele- 
vant to corporate control, we have listed 
the requirements in this rulemaking. No 
duplicate information will be reported else- 
where in the annual reports. 

Upon consideration of the above described 
matters and good cause appearing therefor: 

it is ordered, That a proceeding be, and it 
is hereby, instituted under the authority of 
Sections 20, 204, 313 and 412 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and pursuant to Sections 553 
and 559 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
with a view to adopting the proposed regula- 
tions set forth in Appendix B of this Notice, 
and for the purpose of taking such other 
and further action as the facts and cir- 
cumstances may justify and require. 

it is further ordered, That all carriers listed 
in Appendix A be, and they are hereby, made 
respondents in this proceeding. 

it is further ordered, That no oral hearing 
be scheduled for the receiving of testimony 
in this proceeding unless a need therefor 
should later appear, but that respondents 
or any other interested parties may partici- 
pate in this proceeding by submitting for 
consideration written statements of fact, 
views, and arguments on the subjects men- 
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tioned above, or any other subjects pertain- 
ing to this proceeding. 

It is further ordered, That any interested 
persons wishing to submit written statements 
of fact, views, or arguments shall file an 
original (and, if possible, 15 copies) of such 
representations with the Secretary, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C. 
20423, by May 5, 1975, and that all such 
statements will be considered as evidence and 
part of the record in this proceeding. 

It is further ordered, That written mate- 
rial or suggestions submitted shall be made 
available for public inspection at the offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 12th 
and Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., during regular business hours. 

And it is further ordered, That service of 
this Notice shall be made on all affected 
carriers; and to the Governor of every state 
and to the Public Utilities Commissions or 
Boards of each State having jurisdiction 
over transportation; and that Notice of this 
proceeding shall be given to the general 
public by depositing a copy in the Office of 
the Secretary, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C., and by delivering a 
copy thereof to the Director, Division of the 
Federal Register, for publication in the Fed- 
eral Register as Notice to all interested per- 
sons. 

By the Commission. 

[Seal] ROBERT L. OSWALD, 

Secretary. 

(Nore.—This decision is not a major Fed- 
eral action significantly affecting the quality 
of the human environment within the mean- 
ing of the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969.) 


APPENDIX A 
No. 36141—Arrectep CARRIERS 


I. Annual, Special, or Periodic Reports— 
Carriers Subject to Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (49 CFR 1241). 

A. Class I Railroads. 

B. Electric Railways. 

C. Express Companies. 

D. Pipeline Companies. 

E. Refrigerator Car Lines. 

II. Reports of Motor Carriers (49 CFR 
1249). 

A. Class I Carriers of Property. 

B. Motor Carrier Holding Companies. 

C. Class I Carriers of Passengers. 

I. Reports of Water Carriers (49 CFR 
1250). 

A. Class A Inland and Coastal Waterways. 

B. Maritime Carriers. 

IV. Reports of Class A Freight Forwarders 
(49 CFR 1251). 


APPENDIX B 


36141— CORPORATE DISCLOSURE REGULA- 
TIONS 


DEFINITIONS 


Annual Reporting. The term “annual re- 
porting” means as of December 31 of each 
calendar year, or accounting year of thirteen 
four-week periods (as defined in Sections 
1240.4, 1240.5, and 1249.3 of Title 49 CFR). 

Control. The term “control” (including the 
terms “controlling,” “controlled by” and 
“under common control with”) means the 
possession, direct or indirect, of the power 
to direct or cause the direction of the man- 
agement or policies of a person, natural or 
artificial. Sources of power may include, but 
are not limited to: equity security owner- 
ship; debtholdings; sole or partial voting 
arrangements; common directors, officers, or 
stockholders; or lease, purchase, lines of 
credit, supply, distribution, or operating 
agreements. 

Financing Lease. The term “financing lease” 
shall refer to any lease which during the 
noncancelable lease period, either (1) covers 
75 percent or more of the economic life of 
the property or (2) has terms which assure 


No, 
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the lessor of a full recovery of the fair mar- 
ket value (which would normally be repre- 
sented by his investment) of the property 
at the inception of the lease plus a reason- 
able return on the use of the assets invested 
subject only to limited risk in the realiza- 
tion of the residual interest in the property 
and the credit risks generally associated 
with secured loans. 

Parent of Respondent, “Parent of respond- 
ent” shall refer to every firm, holding com- 
pany or other person or combination of per- 
sons who ultimately control the respond- 
ent, as well as any intermediary controlling 
entity. 

ANNUAL REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 
I. Corporate structure 

A. For each respondent, parent of respond- 
ent, subsidiaries (and/or organizations con- 
trolled) of the respondent, joint ventures in- 
volved in by the respondent, and subsidiaries 
(and/or organizations controlled) of joint 
ventures involved in by the respondent, the 
following information shall be submitted: 

1. Name and address. 

2. Basis of control. 

3. Principal business activities. 

(a) List and describe by four-digit SIC 
code and short title each industry in which 
the respondent’s activities generated 10 
percent of gross revenues or $5 million dol- 
lars (during the reporting year). Four-digit 
industry SIC codes and short titles are 
listed in the most recent “Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual" as published by 
the Executive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget. 

(b) Four-digit SIC codes and short titles 
should be listed in order of significance rela- 
tive to the total activities of respondent, 
based upon the percentage of gross revenues 
generated within each four-digit industry. 

4. Copy of the latest balance sheet and in- 
come statement and consolidated balance 
sheet and income statement, if available. 

5. A copy of any chart or other graphic 
material showing the relationship of the re- 
spondent to such parents, subsidiaries, and 
other organizations listed. 

B. In addition to subparagraph (A) above, 
list every corporation, partnership, or other 
business organization in which the respond- 
ent owns more than five percent of the 
outstanding voting securities or other own- 
ership interests and indicate the percentage 
50 owned. 

II, Voting stock ownership 


A, In descending order, the 30 largest hold- 
ers of voting shares (not to include any 
holder with less than one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the outstanding shares) in the re- 
spondent, identified as to— 

1. Name. 

2. Address. 

3. Type (bank, broker, holding company, 
individual or other specified category) . 

4. The number of yoting shares held (as 
of the end of the reporting period) and its 
percentage relationship to total outstanding 
shares. (If some shares—such as preferred 
issues—carry limited voting rights describe 
the limitation and the number of shares 
affected.) 

(In determining the number of shares 
held, all nominee and other accounts of 
each shareholder, including accounts held 
by depository trust companies, such as 
(CEDE & CO., SICOVAM, Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange Clearing Corp., Midwest Stock Ex- 
change Clearing Corp.) shall be aggregated 
and reported as one account in the name of 
the bank, broker, holding company, indi- 
vidual or other identified shareholder.) 

B. With respect to each of the 30 largest 
holders, the number of shares (and per- 
centage relationship to total outstanding 
voting shares) over which the holder has— 

1. Sole voting power. 

2. Shared voting power (if voting power 
is shared with any of the thirty largest 
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shareholders, identify the shareholder and 
the number of shares held). 

3. No voting power under any circum- 
stances. 

C. With respect to shares over which the 
stockholder has no voting power, the name 
and address of the person(s) empowered to 
vote the ten largest blocks of stock, the 
number of shares and the percentage of 
stock in relation to the total outstanding 
voting shares. 

D. With respect to the 30 largest holders 
of voting shares in any parent, holding com- 
pany or other organization or person con- 
trolling the respondent, provide the infor- 
mation required in subparagraphs (A), (B), 
and (C) above. 

II. Affiliations of officers and directors 

A. The name, address and social security 
number of each of the principal officers and 
each director, trustee, partner or person ex- 
ercising similar functions, of the respondent 
and parent together with his title and posi- 
tion with the respondent and with any par- 
ent, holding company, person, or combina- 
tion of persons, controlling the respondent, 
and with any subsidiary of the respondent 
and any other company, firm or organization 
which the respondent controls. 

B. For each of the officials named under 
subparagraph (A) above, list the principal 
occupation or business affillation if other 
than listed in subparagraph (A), and all 
affiliations with any other business or finan- 
cial organizations, firm or partnership. 

C. A list of each contract, agreement or 
other business arrangement exceeding an 
aggregate value of fifty thousand dollars en- 
tered into between the respondent and any 
business or financial organizations, firm or 
partnership named in subparagraph (B) 
above, identifying the parties, amounts, 
dates and product or service involved. 

D. A list of each contract, agreement or 
other business arrangement in excess of $600 
entered into during the reporting period 
(other than compensation related to posi- 
tion with respondent) between the respond- 
ent and each officer and director listed in 
subparagraph (A), identifying the parties, 
amounts, dates and product or service in- 
volved. In addition, provide the same infor- 
mation with respect to professional services 
for each firm, partnership or organization 
with which the officer or director is affiliated. 

IV. Debdtholdings 


A. A description of each long-term debt 
(debt due after one year) of the respondent, 
including the name and address of the credi- 
tor, the character of the debt, nature of the 
security, if any, the date of origin, the date 
of maturity, the total amount of the debt, 
the rate of interest, the total amount of 
interest to be paid, and a copy of any and 
all restrictive covenants attached to the in- 
debtedness (where such indebtedness is wide- 
ly held, such as bonds and debentures, pro- 
vide the name of the trustee in place of the 
creditor). 

1. With respect to each holder of more 
than five percent of each issue reported pro- 
vide the name, address and type of holder— 
bank, broker, holding company, individual 
or other specified category and amount of 
debt held. 

B. A description of each short-term debt 
(under one year) excluding accounts pay- 
able of the respondent, including the name 
and address of the creditor, nature and 
character of the liability, period of the debt, 
rate of interest, total amount of such short- 
term debt, nature of the security, and date 
when debt was paid, or date when such 
debt must be paid, and a copy of any and 
all restrictive covenants attached -to the 
indebtedness. 

C. A description of each financing lease 
arrangement, equipment trust, conditional 
sales contract, or major liability with respect 
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to the capital assets of the respondent and 
involving aggregate payments in excess of 
one million dollars and a copy of any and 
all restrictive covenants attached to the 
indebtedness. 
|Prom the Federal Register, May 13, 1975] 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
[No. 36141] 
CORPORATE DISCLOSURE REGULATIONS 
IN THE MATTER OF EXTENSION OF TIME TO 
PILE STATEMENTS 
May 5, 1975. 

Present: George M. Stafford, Chairman, 
to whom this matter has been assigned for 
action thereon. 

Upon consideration of the record in the 
above-entitled proceeding, and the numerous 
requests for extension of time in which to 
file statements; 

It is ordered, That the due date for the 
filing of initial comments or statements in 
this proceeding be, and it ts hereby, extended 
to and including June 20, 1975. 

Dated at Washington, D.C., this 2nd day of 
May 1975. 

By the Commission, Chairman Stafford. 

[SEAL] JOSEFS M., HARRINGTON, 

Acting Secretary. 


[FR Doc.75-12450 Filed 5-12-75;8:45 am] 


HARD CHOICES ON ENERGY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, today’s 
edition of the Washington Post contains 
an editorial which I believe offers a valu- 
able observation of what is termed “a 
dangerous mood of indecision” regarding 
the issues of energy and transportation. 
The title of the article is “Hard Choices 
on Energy,” and I ask unanimous con- 
sent the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1975] 
Harp CHOICES ON ENERGY 


A mood of dangerous indecision seems to 
have seized the country in everything that 
touches energy and transportation. The 
choices are too hard, and the common reac- 
tion is to try to push them away. They are 
too costly, too disruptive, too unfamiliar, too 
heavily freighted with ideological overtones. 
The country, in general, and Congress, in 
particular, are now merely procrastinating. 
There is a terrible temptation just to sit 
tight and hope that somehow those hard 
choices will evaporate and let us return to 
the happy days of two years ago when every- 
body thought that there was an unlimited 
supply of cheap gasoline. 

But the hard choices aren't going to go 
away. First on the list is the issue of oll im- 
ports, and our rising dependence on Mideast- 
ern sources. The House Ways and Means 
Committee has written a bill that would at- 
tempt to meet this threat by raising gasoline 
taxes—but mainly in 1977, after the next 
presidential election. The bill is a good one 
in principle, and the committee has shown a 
considerable degree of courage in reporting 
it. But the chairman, Rep. All Ullman (D- 
Ore.), was able to get it through his commit- 
tee only by heavily diluting his original in- 
tentions. The bill has only a modest chance 
of getting through the House and even less of 
passing the Senate, where a large majority of 
the membership clearly wants to do nothing 
at all. Cutting gasoline consumption is too 
hard. Cutting ofl imports is too hard, and the 
voters don’t like it, But the consequences of 
not cutting them are frightening, and no one 
is prepared to defend a rapid rise in Middle 
Eastern imports as an energy policy for the 
United States. The national posture is, for 
the present, procrastination. 
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Next on the list of hard choices comes 
the deregulation of natural gas prices. By 
keeping the price low, Congress has created 
an artificial shortage that is getting worse 
each winter. One solution is to go into an 
increasingly intricate and inefficient program 
of allocation, pushing the shortage around 
the country. Nobody much likes the idea. 
The other is to decontrol the price, and let 
it rise. Nobody seems to like that idea either. 
We have now had two successive warm 
winters. The Federal Energy Administration 
is currently setting up a task force to or- 
ganize emergency measures in the event 
of a cold winter this year. One expedient 
under consideration is to force utilities in the 
gas-producing states to convert to oil, to 
divert their gas supplies to the North and 
Northeast. But ts it fair to divert this cheap 
and clean fuel from states such as Texas 
end Oklahoma, which have paid the uncon- 
trolled intrastate price all along, in order 
to rescue other states from an emergency 
created by the unrealistically low interstate 
price? 

Another of the too-hard questions is the 
enyironmental standard for automobile 
emissions. The hearings are moving along at 
a leisurely pace in the Senate; any final 
decision is months away. The scientific as- 
pects of this legislation are extremely com- 
plex, but the industry is right on one basic 
point: It takes 18 months of lead time to get 
any major change into production.. The 
manufacturers need to know right now un- 
der what standards they must design, test 
and build the cars that will go on sale in 
the fall of 1976, But Congress is caught fast 
among competing warnings of public health 
hazards. 

Consider the hard choices presented by 
the vast network of bankrupt eastern rail- 
roads. After years of congressional consid- 
eration and preparation, the Conrail plan for 
public ownership of the roadbeds was pub- 
lished two months ago. Then the Justice 
Department, in an extreme example of tun- 
nel vision, attacked the idea as a threat to 
competition. The department’s idea of com- 
petition is, apparently, a plurality of poverty- 
stricken lines all sliding’ toward final col- 
lapse together, Conrail is already under 
heavy attack in Congress, on grounds that 
it closes too many branch lines that people 
are used to, and needs too many billions of 
federal dollars for purposes traditionally met 
by private investors. This week the adminis- 
tration brought forward a plan of its own, 
calling for billions of dollars in subsidized 
loans accompanied by reduced regulation. 
That means higher rates, and the predicta- 
ble outcry is already audible. The outlook is 
continued paralysis, with the bankrupt 
roads leaking public money heavily and, of 
course, deteriorating in service. 

Each of these dilemmas, you will note, 
affects all the others. Reduced oil prices make 
the gas shortage more onerous. Price controls 
on the gas increase our need for imported oil. 
The emissions standards set for new cars 
affects their gasoline mileage. The degrada- 
tion of rail service throws more freight onto 
the highways. It also interferes with ship- 
ment of coal to the plants being converted 
from imported oil. 

It has now been 18 month since the Arab 
oll embargo began, and this country has 
taken no significant steps to protect itself 
from a repetition. There is widespread talk of 
another increase in Mideast oil prices next 
fall, but the House has just postponed action 
on the Ways and Means Committee’s very 
limited conservation bill until next month. 
The democratic leadership evidently fears 
that it does not control enough Democratic 
votes to pass it. President Ford and his ad- 
ministration are entitled to a substantial 
measure of credit for their repeated attempts 
to force these decisions. But they are not, at 


present, making much progress. Most con- 
gresamen, like most other Americans, agree 
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in principle on the need for conservation and 
cutting back fuel consumption. But there 
is no agreement yet as to who must pay more 
and who must learn to do without. 


FEDERAL CHARTER TO THE NA- 
TIONAL SKI PATROL ASSOCI- 
ATION—S. 1736 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced S. 1736, a bill to grant 
a Federal charter to the National Ski 
Patroi Association. At that time the full 
text of this legislation was not printed 
in the RECORD, 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, in its entirety, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor». as 
follows: 

S. 1736 

Be_it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following persons: Harry G. Pollard, Junior, 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire; Charles C. 
Haskins, Sacramento, California; Ron Rick- 
etts, Fairbanks, Alaska; Jimmie R. Nunn, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Howard C. Bronsdon, 
Casper, Wyoming; Joseph E. Darby, Chicago, 
Illinois; James R. Williams, Bountiful, Utah; 
Marlen Guell, Spokane, Washington; Robert 
D. Hall, Old Forge, New York; Richard P. 
Starke, Middlesex, England; Ken Bradford, 
Littleton, Colorado; Keith Argow, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia; William Bozack, Moretown, 
Vermont; Donald C. Williams, Birmingham, 
Michigan; Robert S. Morley, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan; Tod Elston, Lombard, Illinois; Robert 
H. Beetle, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey; 
Harry Stern, New York, New. York; Tyler 
Davis, Uniontown; Pennsylvania: Dave 
Patterson, Danville, California; Orbell Apper- 
son, Mount Shasta, California; John Crim, 
Boise, Idaho; Lou Livingston, Boulder, Colo- 
rado; and their successors, are created and 
declared to be a body corporate by the name 
of the “National Ski Patrol System, Incorpo- 
rated” (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
the “corporation"’), and by such mame shall 
be known and have perpetual succession, 
and the powers, limitations, and restrictions 
herein contained. 

COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this Act are authorized 
to complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the selection of officers and employ- 
ees, the adoption of bylaws, not inconsistent 
with this Act, and the doing of such other 
acts as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be to promote, in any and all ways, 
public safety in skiing, including, without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, the 
dissemination of information with respect 
thereto and the formation of volunteer local 
patrols, consisting of competent skiers 
trained in the administration of first aid, for 
the purpose of preventing accidents and 
rendering speedy assistance to persons sus- 
taining accidents; to solicit contributions of 
money, services, and other property for, and 
generally to encourage and assist in carrying 
out, the foregoing purposes in every way. 

CORPORATE POWERS 

Sec. 4. (a) In furtherance of the corporate 
objects and purposes, the corporation shall 
have power— 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 


(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 
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(3) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such officers and employees as its business 
may require and define their authority and 
duties; 

(4) to adopt and amend bylaws, not incon- 
sistent with this Act or any other law of 
the United States or any State in which 
it is to operate, for the management of 
its property and the regulation of its affairs; 

(5) to make an. carry out contracts; 

(6) to charge and collect membership 
dues, subscription fees, and receive contribu- 
tions or grants of money or property to be 
devoted to the carrying out of its purposes; 

(7) to acquire by purchase, lease, or other- 
wise, such real or personal property, or any 
interest therein, wherever situated, neces- 
sary or appropriate for carrying out its ob- 
jects and purposes and subject to the pro- 
visions of law of the State in which such 
property is situated (A) governing the 
amount or kind of real or personal property 
which similar corporations chartered and 
operated in such State may hold, or (B) 
otherwise limiting or controlling the owner- 
ship of real or personal property by such 
corporations; 

(8) to transfer, lease, and convey real or 
personal property; 

(9) to borrow money for its corporate pur- 
poses, issue bonds therefor, and secure the 
same by mortgage, deed of trust, pledge, or 
otherwise, subject to ail applicable provi- 
sions of Federal or State law; and 

(10) to do any other acts necessary and 
proper to carry out its objects and purposes. 

(b) For the purpose of this section, the 
term “State” includes the District of Colum- 
bia. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 

Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Denver, Colorado, 
or in such other place as may later be de- 
termined by the board of directors, but the 
activities of the corporation shall not be 
confined to that place, but may be con- 
ducted throughout the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation. Service upon, 
or notice mailed to the business address of, 
such agent, shall be deemed notice to or 
service upon the corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 6. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be set forth in the bylaws of the cor- 
poration. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
BILITIES 

Sec. 7. (a) Upon the date of enactment 
of this Act the membership of the initial 
board of directors of the corporation shall 
consist of the following named persons: 
Harry G. Pollard, Junior, Rye Beach, New 
Hampshire; Charles C. Haskins, Sacramento, 
California; Ron Ricketts, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Jimmie R. Nunn, Phoenix, Arizona; Howard 
C. Brondson, Casper, Wyoming; Joseph E. 
Darby. Chicago, Illinois; James R. Williams, 
Bountiful, Utah; Marlen. Guell, Spokane, 
Washington; Robert D, Hall, Old Forge, New 
York; Richard P. Starke, Middiesex, England; 
Ken Bradford, Littleton, Colorado; Keith Ar- 
gow, Blacksburg, Virginia; William Bozack, 
Moretown, Vermont. 

(b) The initial board of directors shall 
hold office until the first election of a board 
of directors. The number, manner of selec- 
tion (including filling of vacancies), term 
of office, and powers and duties of the direc- 
tors shall be set forth in the bylaws of the 
corporation. The bylaws shall also provide 
for the selection of a chairman and his term 
of office. 


RESPONSI- 
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(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation, and a 
quorum hereof shall be responsible for the 
general policies and programs of the corpo- 
ration and for the control of all funds of the 
corporation. The board of directors may ap- 
point committees to exercise such powers 
as may be prescribed in the bylaws or by 
resolution of the board of directors. 

OFFICERS; ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Src. 8. The officers of the corporation shall 
be those provided in the bylaws. Such officers 
shall be elected in such manner, for such 
terms, and with such duties, as may be pre- 
scribed in the bylaws of the corporation. 
USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 

OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or as- 
sets of the corporation shall inure to any 
member, officer, or director or be distribut- 
able to any such person during the life of 
the corporation or upon its dissolution or 
final liquidation. Nothing in this subsection, 
however, shall be construed to prevent the 
payment of reasonable compensation to offi- 
cers of the corporation or reimbursement for 
actual necessary expenses in amounts ap- 
proved by the corporation's board of direc- 
tors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its members, officers, directors, or em- 
ployees. Any director who yotes for or as- 
sents to the making of such a loan, and any 
officer who participates in the making of 
such a loan, shall be jointly and severally 
Mable to the corporation for the amount of 
such a loan until the repayment thereof. 

NONFPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. The corporation and its officers and 
directors as such shall not contribute to, 
support, or otherwise participate in any po- 
litical activity or in any manner attempt to 
influence legislation. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND 
AGENTS 


Ssc. 11, The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 
PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 

PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall haye no 
power to issue any shares of stock nor to 
declare or pay any dividends. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having authority under the board of 
directors, and it shall also keep at its prin- 
cipal office a record of the names and ad- 
dresses of its members entitled to vote. All 
books and records of the corporation may be 
inspected. by any member entitled to vote, or 
his agent or attorney, for any proper purpose, 
at any reasonable time. 

AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 14. The first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for audit of ac- 
counts of private corporations established 
under Federal law”, approved August 30, 
1964 (36 U.S.C. 1101) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(49) National Ski Patrol System, Incor- 
porated”. 

USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 15. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accord- 
ance with the determination of the board of 
directors of the corporation and in compli- 
ance with this Act, the bylaws of the corpora- 
tion, and all other Federal and State laws 
applicable thereto, 
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EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME 
Sec. 16. The corporation shall have the 
sole and exclusive right to use the name “Na- 
tional Ski Patrol System, Incorporated". 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
interfere or conflict with established or vested 
rights. 
ANNUAL REPORT 
Sec. 17. The corporation shall report an- 
nually to the Congress concerning its pro- 
ceedings and activities for the preceding 
calendar year. The report shall not be printed 
as a public document. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR 
REPEAL CHARTER 
Sec. 18. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 


DEATH OF CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, Clar- 
ence E. Kilburn, of Franklin County, 
N.Y., former dean of the New York State 
Republican delegation in the House of 
Representatives, and for 25 years a Con- 
gressman representing Jefferson, Lewis, 
St. Lawrence, Franklin, and Oswego 
Counties, has died. I knew and respected 
Clarence Kilburn not only as a man who 
befriended me at the outset of my 
campaign for election to this body, 
but far more importantly, as a man dedi- 
cated to the principles upon which our 
Nation was founded. His retirement from 
the House of Representatives in 1965, 
after serving 12 consecutive terms, de- 
prived the Congress of his leadership; 
his death deprives the Nation of his 
wisdom, his dedication to freedom, and 
his unyielding devotion to our Nation. 


Even a brief examination of Clarence 
Kilburn’s career demonstrates the fact 
that he was one of those rare individuals 
who achieve excellence in many fields. 
In World War I he commanded a mortar 
platoon in France as a member of the 


26th Infantry, lst Division, the first 
American troops to serve in the front 
lines in that war. He returned to New 
York where he met success, first as a 
businessman, then as a banker and, fi- 
nally, as a superbly gifted and uniquely 
qualified U.S. Representative. 

As a Congressman, he cospensored 
successful legislation that led to U.S. 
participation in the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power projects. He was also active 
in many other areas of local concern, 
but his legislative interests were not con- 
fined to local issues alone. He served 
on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and on the Joint Congres- 
sional Economic Committee—among 
others—and, in the field of foreign af- 
fairs, was also a strong supporter of a 
strong national defense. 

Mr. President, I had the honor to know 
Clarence Kilburn and to benefit from his 
wisdom. I want to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to this extraordinary man, 
and to offer my condolences to his 
family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that material provided by the 
Watertown Daily Times outlining Clar- 
ence Kilburn’s outstanding career be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


Clarence E. Kilburn was the dean of the 
New York State Republican delegation in 
the House of Representatiyes when he re- 
tired from public life Jan. 1, 1965 upon 
the completion of 25 years of service as the 
Congressman representing the five counties 
in the 31st Congressional district—Jefferson, 
Lewis, St. Lawrence, Franklin and Oswego. 

He had announced on Feb. 5, 1964 that 
he would not run for re-election, after serv- 
ing 12 consecutive terms, because he felt 
that a younger man should take on the 
job. Robert C. McEwen of Ogdensburg suc- 
ceeded him. 

The Malone Republican—a staunch Con- 
servative in politics—had been the New York 
member of the powerful G.O.P. policy com- 
mittee of the House for years until January, 
1963, when he gave up that post and became 
chairman of the state's group of House Re- 
publicans in succession to Rep. John Taber 
of Auburn, who had just retired from poli- 
ties. 

The Franklin County Congressman had 
also been the ranking member of his party 
on the important House banking and cur- 
rency committee; was the only New Yorker 
to vote against the historic civil rights law 
of 1964; and was a member of the Joint 
Congressional Economic committee, a special 
committee responsible for reviewing the pres- 
ident’s economic policies. 

Upon being elected head of New York's 
Republican members of the House in 1963, 
he declined to be on the bi-partisan Con- 
gressional steering committee—the group 
that presses statewide issues on a non- 
political basis, both with executive agencies 
and on Capitol Hill. Mr. Taber had held that 
post too. 

One of his notable achievements while 
in Congress was winning House approval of 
his co-sponsored legislation authorizing, 
finally, United States participation in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and power projects. He 
later said it was the “greatest thrill” of his 
Congressional career. 

BRIDGE BILL 


In addition to the Seaway measure, his 
legislative efforts included approval of a 
bill authorizing construction of the Ogdens- 
burg-Prescott International Bridge, and his 
persistent support for the expanded use of 
Northern New York's largest military instal- 
lation—Camp Drum, 

During his first term in Congress, he sup- 
ported Lend-Lease, relief for the United Na- 
tions, in the critical months before Pearl 
Harbor and World War II, and thereafter 
took an international viewpoint concerning 
American foreign policy. 

In the early 1940's he served on three Con- 
gressional committees: Civil service, terri- 
tories, and public buildings and grounds. 

While the lineup of the counties in the 
Congressional district constituted for the 
most part the counties of Jefferson, Lewis, 
St.. Lawrence, Franklin and Oswego, at one 
time during Mr. Kilburn’s quarter of a cen- 
tury tenure in Washington Herkimer Coun- 
ty was included instead of Oswego. At an- 
other time Clinton and Essex Counties were 
part of his district. 

As the ranking Republican on the House 
banking and currency committee, Mr. Kil- 
burn served as Congressional advisor to the 
secretary of the treasury at international 
monetary conferences, including sessions 
in South America and Austria. 

President at the time of the People’s Trust 
Co. of Malone (now part of the Marine 
Midland group of banks) and earlier an ice 
cream manufacturer of that village, Mr. Kil- 
burn was a newcomer to politics when on 
Jan. 20, 1940 he was nominated by the Re- 
publicans of the 3ist Congressional district 
to succeed the late Wallace E. Pierce of 
Plattsburgh in Congress. 
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Mr, Pierce, who had died in Washington 
Jan. 3, 1940, represented a district which 
then comprised Clinton, Essex, Franklin and 
St. Lawrence Counties. At the special elec- 
tion held Feb. 13, 1940, Mr. Kilburn easily 
won the seat, defeating M. Henry McGillic, 
Democrat of Massena, and became Frankiin 
County’s first Congressman since William H. 
Flack of Malone died in office in 1906. 

Twelve times thereafter the Malone banker 
was re-elected to Congress. His only serious 
challenge after 1940 came in 1948 when Grant 
F. Daniels of Massena, former St. Lawrence 
County Assemblyman, entered the primary 
race, but the incumbent won comfortably, 
losing only Mr. Daniels’ home county, By 
that time his district had been changed to 
include Jefferson, Lewis and Herkimer Coun- 
ties, but not Essex and Clinton, and still 
later Oswego was substituted for Herkimer. 
The district had been changed from the 
original 31st to the 34th, later to the 33rd and 
then back to the 31st. 

BORN IN MALONE 

Clarence Evans Kilburn was born at Ma- 
lone April 13, 1893, a son of Frederick D. and 
Clara Barry Kilburn, His father was a former 
state senator and also a one-time state 
superintendent of banks. 

He was graduated from Franklin Academy 
of Malone in 1912 and in 1916 was graduated 
from Cornell University with his bachelor of 
arts degree, winning recognition for oratory 
in college. He was a member of Psi Upsilon 
fraternity in college. For a year afterward 
he was employed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Advertising Co., leaving that position 
in 1917 to join the Army for World War I 
duty. 

In August, 1917, after three months of 
R.O.1T.C. training at Madison Barracks, Sack- 
ets Harbor, he was commissioned a leu- 
tenant, and the same month he married 
Miss Anne Crooks, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Crooks of Malone. The wedding 
ceremony was performed at the Crooks 
family home on Aug. 16, 1917. Of the mar- 
riage three children were born: James O., 
Katherine (Mrs. John C. Bullard) and Wil- 
liam Barry. 

Soon after his marriage, Mr, Kilburn was 
sent overseas and in France he commanded 
a mortar platoon of the 26th Infantry, 
First Division, the first American troops to 
serve in the front lines in France. He was 
a captain when he left the army at the close 
of the -war as an instructor of Infantry 
troops at Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Returning to Malone after his military 
service, Mr. Kilburn became associated with 
the Kirk-Maher Ice Cream Co. and soon ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the firm, He 
started as sales manager and in 1919, at the 
age of 26, he became vice president and gen- 
eral manager, having charge of eight plants 
in Northern New York. 

Following the death Oct. 15, 1921 of the 
head of the company, F. Roy Kirk, Mr. Kil- 
burn was elected president. When the com- 
pany merged with the General Ice Cream 
Corp. in January, 1926, Mr. Kilburn, still 
president and a director of Kirk-Maher, be- 
came managing director of the Kirk-Maher 
division of the General Ice Cream Corp. and 
served in that capacity until 1930 when he 
left the ice cream business to enter the 
banking field. 

BANK PRESIDENT 

It was in 1930 that he was elected president 
of the People’s Trust Co. of Malone, the same 
position his father once held. He succeeded 
the late Monroe Marshall, a former senator. 
At 36, he was one of the youngest bank 
presidents in the state. 

Mr. Kilburn headed the Malone bank for 
ten years, retiring in 1940 upon being elected 
to Congress for the first time, but later again 
became president of the bank and still held 
the office when the Malone institution be- 
came an affiliate of the Northern New York 
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Trust Co. of Watertown—now the Marine 
Midland Trust Co, of Northern New York— 
in March, 1953. 

With the acquisition of the Malone bank 
by the Watertown bank in 1953, Mr, Kilburn 
became a vice president and a director of 
the Trust company and a member of the 
advisory board of the Malone branch. He was 
vice president until 1958, but continued on 
the board of the Marine Midland Trust Co., 
thereafter. 

In 1961 he was elected chairman of the 
advisory board of the Malone office. At his 
death he was still on that board as well as 
the board of the parent institution in Water- 
town. 

Among the honors which had been con- 
ferred upon Mr. Kilburn was an honorary 
doctor of laws degree awarded him by St. 
Lawrence University Aug. 15, 1958. The uni- 
versity had honored him in October, 1953, 
by awarding him a citation for distinguished 
public service. 

In addition to his responsibilities as a 
banker and legislator, Mr. Kilburn found time 
to devote himself to community service and 
other activities In his home town. 

At one time or another he served as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, the Golf 
Club and the Alice Hyde Memorial Hospital 
Assn., all of Malone, and also was a member 
for years of the academic board of Franklin 
Academy of Malone. 

CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

He had organized and directed activities in 
civic movements and campaigns. Among 
them was the drive which he headed as chair- 
man and which raised by public subscription 
more than $200,000 to erect the American 
Legion Memorial addition to the Alice Hyde 
hospital. 

He was a member of the Malone Methodist 
Church; the Masons, Elks, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Sons of Amer- 
ican Reyolution and the Rotary Ciub. In 
1932 he was named a director of the New York 
State Economic Council. 

For years he had been an ardent trout 
fisherman and fished and hunted deer and 
moose in the preserve of the Pontiac Club of 
Quebec, of which he was a member, At one 
time he was an enthusiastic horseman until 
his favorite mount fell, throwing him and 
fracturing his leg. He was active in the 
Malone Bit and Boot Club during the years 
it existed. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIA- 
TION: AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Planning Association’s Agricul- 
ture Committee, headed by Lauren Soth, 
editorial page editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, last month issued 
an excellent statement on U.S. food and 
agriculture policy. 

This concise and perceptive statement 
argues persuasively that the current 
world food crisis is not simply the result 
of two bad crop years. On the contrary, 
the coming decade is likely to find a con- 
tinuing upward trend in food prices, ac- 
companied by dramatic and unpredict- 
able short term price fluctuations. 

Mr. Soth and his colleagues point out 
that the United States should furnish 
leadership in developing a cooperative 
international agreement for holding 
grain reserves in the major exporting 
and importing countries. Regrettably, 
they note that the United States is not 
doing so. They also urge that this coun- 
try move ahead to establish its own grain 
reserve, even if an international agree- 
ment cannot be achieved promptly. 
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The authors of this statement urge 
this country to take the lead in continu- 
ing internationally-financed food aid 
programs for the less developed coun- 
tries and in devising long-term agricul- 
tural development programs for these 
countries. They also conclude that the 
United States should allocate more re- 
sources for agricultural research. It is 
sound advice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the National Planning Asso- 
ciation statement be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S, POLICY FOR THE WoRLD Foop Crisis 


(A Statement on Food and Agricultural 

Policy by the NPA Agriculture Committee) 

How should the United States adjust its 
food and agricultural policies in the light 
of the world food crisis of 1974 and 1975 
and the likelihood of continuing food prob- 
lems in years to come? 

We believe that if the United States is to 
maintain and strengthen its moral and po- 
litical leadership in the world, it cannot 
allow millions of people to starve in 1975. At 
the UN World Food Conference in Rome, 
November 1974, estimates were made that 
up to seven or eight million tons of grain 
in addition to the present flow of food aid 
from rich countries to poor would be re- 
quired to combat famine in 1975. 

We recommend that the U.S. government 
in consultation with governments of other 
countries continue and expand the famine 
relief program on a scale consistent with the 
gravity of the situation. The U.S. govern- 
ment should acquire the supplies in the 
open market and do what is necessary to 
deliver the food ald to the point of need. 

U.S. commitments and plans to ship grain 
to South Asia and other areas to relieve 
starvation this spring and summer have been 
delayed by bureaucratic procedure and foot- 
dragging. We urge maximum effort at once. 
Humanitarian purpose should take priority 
over the use of food aid for political or other 
purposes, especially at this time. 

This emergency program of course would 
draw U.S. grain away from commercial mar- 
kets, both domestic and export, and would 
limit accumulation of reserves during the 
emergency. 

Although this program is short-term, in 
view of the government responsibility to 
U.S. citizens who pay the cost, we urge that 
certain long-term understandings be made 
clear with respect to continued food aid. 
(See the section “International Food 
Policy.) 

A PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 

The world supply of food varies unpre- 
dictably in total and region by region, as this 
committee has emphasized in policy state- 
ments in 1973 and 1974. We reaffirm our rec- 
ommendations for domestic food and agricul- 
ture polices that take account of the world 
situation, including appropriate supply sta- 
bilization and reserve polices. We urge that 
food-agriculture planning and policy actions 
be taken in a context of flexibility and adapt- 
ability. We cannot foresee all developments 
even in the remaining years of this decade. 

From optimism to pessimism 

In looking to the future, it is advisable 
to look first at the recent past and the pres- 
ent situation. The prevailing view of the 
world food situation in the late 1960s was 
uncommonly optimistic. This was the period 
of the Green Revolution, aided by low en- 
ergy prices and a run of good crop years 
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around the world.. Between 1966 and 1971, 
agricultural production increased more rap- 
idly than population growth in both the de- 
veloped and the less-developed parts of the 
world. The quantity of food per capita in- 
creased significantly. The future looked 
bright in 1971. 

The picture changed quickly, however. 

In 1972, growing conditions were unfayor- 
able around the world, causing total agri- 
cultural production to fall 1 to 2 percent. 
World grain production dropped 3 percent 
and, on & per capita basis, grain production 
was 6 percent below that of 1971. 

These decreases would not appear to be so 
large as to create serious food supply prob- 
jems. But, given the severe inelasticity of 
the world demand for grain, they played 
havoc with International grain markets. In 
an effort to maintain per capita consumption 
of grains in the poor countries and to main- 
tain lHvestock production in the rich coun- 
tries, countries engaged in a wild scramble 
for scarce supplies of food and feed grains. 

Net trade in all grains more than doubled 
between the marketing years of 1971-72 and 
1972-73, stocks of grain held by the major 
exporting countries declined by almost one- 
half, and world grain prices doubied or 
tripled in one year. 

For producers of grain in the surplus-pro- 
ducing countries, 1972-73 was an exciting and 
profitable marketing year. For consumers 
in the developed world, it was an anxious, 
frustrating year. For most people in the less- 
developed countries, it was a year of belt 
tightening, hunger and despair. 

Growing conditions in most areas were 
good in 1973-74, and agricultural produc- 
tion rebounded. Production per capita in- 
creased about 3 percent. But one year of 
good crops is not sufficient to permit sig- 
nificant rebuilding of grain stocks, and the 
world grain markets remained tense. 

Weather conditions for crops in major pro- 
ducing countries deteriorated again in 1974— 
75, and agricultural production failed to in- 
crease above the 1973-74 level. Consequently, 
output per capita declined. Grain production 
worldwide declined between 4 and 5 per- 
cent. The grain production shortfalls were 
concentrated in the United States, Canada, 
the Soviet Union, and South Asia. Prices, 
which had declined moderately in the winter 
and spring of 1974, moyed up strongly once 
again in the summer. 

Then, in late 1974 and early 1975, grain 
prices turned downward again. Demand fell 
off in importing countries hit by recession 
and high oil prices, and Hvestock feeding 
was curtailed in the United States, the re- 
sults showing once again the unpredictabil- 
ity of grain prices. 

Complicating factors 

Two bad crop years in the last three cre- 
ated a world food crisis. But we believe that 
more is involved in the current difficult 
world food situation than two bad crop 
years. 

First, rising incomes over a period of years 
resulted in growing demand for meat in 
Japan, Europe and the Soviet Union. To 
meet the demand, these countries increased 
their imports of feed concentrates and tight- 
ened the international market for grain, 
Now, this long-term trend may be stibsiding 
because of the worldwide recession. 

Second, the sudden rise in the cost of en- 
ergy has raised prices of non-farm-produced 
inputs for agricultural producers everywhere, 
handicapping further expansion of output. 
The burden falls most heavily on less-de- 
veloped countries, for example, India. 

The Green Revolution calls for heavy ap- 
plications of nitrogen fertilizer for the new 
varieties of wheat and rice under irriga- 
tion. Not only does the fertilizer now cost 
more but, owing to the higher prices such 
countries as India must pay for imported 
petroleum, these countries are short of for- 
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eign exchange with which to buy fertilizer 
from outside sources. They likewise are han- 
dicapped in importing other nonfarm-pro- 
duced inputs. And in some countries, output 
expansion is limited by an absolute short- 
age of agricultural resources, 

Third, water for irrigation has ‘become 
scarcer in certain areas. 

Fourth, “new” lands for agricultural de- 
velopment are becoming scarcer—especially 
areas that lend themselves readily to ex- 
ploitation by modern technologies, 

Fifth, many of the undeveloped countries 
have failed to give high priority to invest- 
ment in agriculture and related infrastruc- 
ture for marketing, transportation, process- 
ing, research, technical assistance, equip- 
ment, and farm inputs. 

Sizth, some of the poorer countries are 
held back in development by trade restric- 
tions on their exports imposed by the indus- 
trialized nations, their potential customers. 

The next 10 years 

One view of thë current critical food situ- 
ation is that it came about almost entirely 
because of bad crop conditions in 1972 and 
1974. The implication in this view is that 
once better weather returns, we can expect 
to return to the optimistic trends of the late 
1960s. According to this appraisal, there are 
sufficient unused productive sources and suf- 
ficient flows of new technology and invest- 
ment capital Into agriculture to produce 
enough food to maintain lower and reason- 
ably stable prices. 

At the other extreme, some observers be- 
lieve that millions will starye in the less- 
developed countries in the next 10 years as 
population continues to race forward at 
2 to 3 percent per year while rates of in- 
crease in food production slow down or stag- 
nate. Such trends would drive the price of 
food upward as both rich and poor coun- 
tries struggled to secure food supplies re- 
quired by their populations. 

We find ourselves somewhere between 
these polarized views. 

Grain supplies would be ample during the 
next 10 years—and prices of food would re- 
main stable or decline in relation to prices 
of other goods and services—if various com- 
binations of the following conditions should 
exist: 

(1) a series of good crop years like those of 
the late 1960s, or better; 

(2) technological breakthroughs in crop 
production, resulting in higher yields and a 
faster rise in total output; 

(3) technological breakthroughs in energy 
production, increasing availability and low- 
ering costs of fertilizer and power for farm- 
ing; 

(4) a substantial increase in investment 
in the agricultural sector an related infra- 
structure in less-developed countries, includ- 
ing adaptation of improved technology for 
small farms; or 

(5) a worldwide economic downturn in the 
developed nations, reducing demand for im- 
ports of grain and other feed concentrates. 

We find it doubtful, for reasons given in 
the previous section, that a sufficiently strong 
combination of the first four factors or a 
major economic downturn will occur to bring 
about a reduction in the relative prices of 
raw food products In the next 10 years. We 
believe a more likely prospect is that food 
prices, after an initial adjustment, will trend 
upward over the next decade.* This judgment 
is based on the probability of some combi- 
nation of the following factors. 

(1) Energy prices will continue at their 
present high level, prices of nonfarm-pro- 
duced inputs will remain high, and many less- 
developed countries will experience increased 
difficulty in importing needed amounts of 
such inputs. 

(2) The demand of developed countries for 
grain and feed concentrates will continue to 
be substantial, although it will be affected by 
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exchange and financing problems and prob- 
ably will not grow as fast as in the past. 

(3) Food production in the less-developed 
countries will continue to lag behind popula- 
tion growth, and pressure will intensify for 
more food aid. 

(4) Weather conditions for crops, which 
were unusually favorable in the 1960s, will 
not be any better in the next 10 years and 
may be worse. 

However tenuous our foresight may be 
about these future trends, we can be certain 
about one kind of development: the world 
in general and the United States in particular 
will be confronted with dramatic and un- 
predictable year-to-year gyrations in grain 
prices about any long-run trend that may 
emerge. This will result in sharp and also 
unpredictable fluctuations in meat and otber 
food prices. This is certain for the following 
reasons: 

(1) weather, hence crop growing condi- 
tions, will vary from year to year in an un- 
predictable manner; 

(2) the world demand for grain is not very 
responsive to changes in prices; 

(3) countries which suffer shortfalls in food 
production will turn to the United States, 
the largest exported of grains. The United 
States is now fully integrated into the inter- 
national market. 

This short-run price instability in the 
grains (and, after a lag, In animal products) 
will be exacerbated in the immediate future 
by the low level of reserve grain stocks in 
the world. 

The intensified food shortage which would 
result from a poor harvest in 1975 could not 
be eased or moderated by drawing on stocks 
since the stocks do not exist. This is the 
reason why delegates to the UN World Food 
Conference in Rome failed to take significant 
action for dealing with the current crisis— 
the prospect of hunger and starvation in 
1975. The food conference recommended that 
a coherent international reserve stock pro- 
gram be established for the grains. 

The NPA Agriculture Committee published 
in 1974 a pamphlet, “Feast or Famine: The 
Uncertain World of Food and Agriculture 
and Its Policy Implications for the United 
States,” by Professor Willard W. Cochrane 
of the University of Minnesota, a member 
of the committee. In an accompanying. policy 
statement, the committee recommended the 
establishment of a grain reserve program in 
the United States for stabilizing markets. It 
said: “We recommend that the United States 
take the lead in working for international 
cooperation toward maintaining grain re- 
serves. But the United States should not delay 
action to build and manage adequate reserves 
of grain of its own while waiting for other 
countries to act.”—Willard W. Cochrane, 
Feast or Famine: The Uncertain World of 
Food and Agriculture and Its Policy Impli¢a- 
tions for the United States (Washington, 
D.C.: National Planning Association, 1974), 
p. viit, 

We reaffirm this recommendation. 

The United States, because of its preemi- 
nent positon in the world grain trade, should 
furnish leadership toward establishing inter- 
national cooperation in grain reserve stock 
programs, It is not doing so. 

U.S. FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR 1975 


In the immediate situation, as we have 
said, we believe the United States should 
take the lead in establishing a famine relief 
program. It must also take into account for- 
eign commercial trade in foodstuffs in setting 
production and price policies, 

For 1975, in view of the possibility of con- 
tinuing shortages of foodstuffs in another 
year, and knowing that the nation does not 
now have a food reserve, we favor increased 
production by U.S. farmers this year. 

Because of the inherent riskiness in farm- 
ing and the inflationary rise in prices of items 
farmers buy, we believe that commodity loan 
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and target price-support levels should be 
raised appreciably above the levels in force 
at the beginning of 1975. 

Prompt and decisive actions of this kind 
would provide assurances to farmers for step- 
ping up grain production this year. Policies 
for later years would depend on the world 
food situation as it unfolds. Any extra land 
brought into grain production in 1975 could 
be returned to grass and other extensive uses 
in later years, and should be held in grain 
production only to the extent that this can 
be done without permanent injury to soll 
resources, It would be shortsighted to plow 
up hillsides and leave land unprotected that 
is better suited for and more food-productive 
in grass as a long-term use. 

LONGER RUN FOGD AND AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Because of the uncertainities we have de- 
scribed, even a long-run food and agricultural 
policy of the United States must be highly 
flexible. We must have the capacity to cope 
with either food surpluses or shortages in 
the short run and either rises or falls in the 
real price of food over the long run. An effec- 
tive food and agricultural policy for the 
future cannot be written in stone. 

We agree with the basic concepts of the 
present agricultural commodity legislation, 
with loan rates for commodities, target 
prices and deficiency payments, These rates 
and prices Should be tailored to fit the un- 
certainties of the world food and agriculture 
situation. 

The loan rates and target prices should 
be announced at the beginning of each crop 
year.” Loan rates should be based upon a 
recent three-year period of market prices, 
with annual adjustment according to changes 
in prices of inputs. Target prices should be 
based on the same factors plus any special 
policy requirements for output goals and in- 
come support. 

It is especially important, under the agreed 
policy that the U.S., agricultural plant be 
for the international trade situation to be 
taken into account In setting loan rates, 

Target prices should be set each year 
to yield a parity income for efficient-sized 
family farm operators. This might mean that 
target prices for most crop producers in the 
United States would be only moderately 
higher than loan rates in 1975, 

We recommend that deficiency payments be 
iMmited In total amount for all crops to each 
producer and a continuation of the present 
level of payment under which a producer 
cannot receive more than $20,000 in one year 
in deficiency payments from.all crops. This 
means, in effect, that income protection above 
that afforded all producers through commod- 
ity loans and price stabilization would be 
provided for small to. medium farmers but 
not for the largest producers. 

In order to bring about greater stability 
of farm commodity prices, hence greater in< 
come stability for producers and consumers 
of food, we urge the U.S. government to join 
with leading food exporting and importing 
countries in a cooperative agreement for 
holding reserve stocks, country by country. 
This agreement should cover the grains most 
importantly and possibly certain other stor- 
able commodities. (We repeat, however, that 
the United States should not delay action 
on its own if international cooperation is 
not promptly achieved.) 

This recommendation is consistent with 
that made by the World Food Conference 
to which the United States was a party. 

The purpose of the international reserve 
stock program would be to even out the year- 
to-year flow of supplies onto the market and 
thereby stabilize prices within some target 
range. We suggest that the lower side of the 
range be related to recent past prices in 
international trading. 

The international agreement should be 
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constructed now, and the rules or conven- 
tions negotiated now, so that the stock 
accumulation process may begin whenever 
the grain supply situation begins to loosen 
and agricultural prices begin to slide. 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD POLICY 


In parallel with international action on a 
food reserve program, the United States 
should lead the way on a continuation of in- 
ternationally financed food aid programs for 
the less-developed countries. These programs 
should be carefully designed and managed 
to avoid limiting Incentives of recipient 
countries to develop their own food produc- 
tion capacities, as has been the case too often 
in the past.’ 

We recommend that food aid be extended 
to those countries which are willing to (1) 
give higher priority to agriculture (includ- 
ing related marketing and transportation 
services) in future economic development 
planning—in investment, research and edu- 
cation—especially efforts to increase produc- 
tivity of small family farms; and (2) com- 
mit themselves to realistic long-run pro- 
grams of population limitation. 

We believe it is essential that food pro- 
grams, be backed up by long-term agricul- 
tural development programs in the less- 
developed countries and by national and in- 
ternational food reserve policies to meet and 
ward off future world food crises. 

Solving the food problem in the long run 
will require large investments in land and 
other resource deyelopment in the less-devel- 
oped countries—especially water for irriga- 
tion. It will require investment in fertilizer 
plants and other factories for other farm 
inputs. Most importantly, it will require ex- 
panded research in agricultural production, 
processing and marketing to create new 
technologies. 

We believe the United States should allo- 
cate more resources for scientific research by 
government—but not necessarily in the same 
institutional and traditional distribution as 
at present. There could be a larger payoff in 
terms of world food supply, for example, by 
greater allocation to overseas research, for 
areas that are obviously now falling far below 
their possibilities in production. 

More research on methods of utilizing less 
grain in livestock production is another im- 
pelling need. 

A better division of labor between govern- 
ment and private industry research on farm 
production technology might be possible. We 
suggest a national study commission to con- 
sider the possibilities for more effective use 
of our agricultural research resources. 


U.S. FOOD POLICY 


A food and agriculture policy for the 
United States must always concern itself 
with the interests of the American food con- 
sumer, The American consumer has bene- 
fited handsomely from the productivity of 
U.S. agriculture—and from government pro- 
grams to improve technology and stabilize 
prices. These programs should continue to 
take account of the interests of consumers. 

Consumer food goals parallel the goals of 
farmers in many respects: abundant and re- 
Hable production; price stability; efficient, 
low-cost distribution and marketing; accu- 
rate nutritional information; and quality re- 
liability in the sale of processed foods. 

In addition, the nation’s food and agri- 
culture policy must consider, through educa- 
tion and other means, the nutritional welfare 
of all people, especially those who are wn- 
able to buy a good diet in the market. 

If, as we expect, the fundamental trend of 
real raw farm commodity prices is upward 
in the next decade, it is imperative that the 
United States continue and refine its pro- 
grams jor domestic food distribution and 
nutritional improvement. These include the 
Food Stamp Program and direct distribution 
programs such as the School Lunch Pro- 
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gram—See Food jor the Hungry: Direct Dis- 
tribution and Food Stamp Programs for Low- 
Income Families, by Dale M. Hoover and 
James G. Maddox (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1969), with an 
accompanying statement by the NPA Agri- 
culture Committee. We recommend that 
these programs be expanded, especially if 
the present industrial recession and unem- 
ployment should be prolonged. 

We endorse the current studies of retail 
food price spreads and recommend continued 
surveillance of the food marketing system 
to assure that antitrust laws are vigorously 
enforced in order that costs are kept to a 
minimum, 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 For a variety of reasons—to get rid of 
farm surpluses, cold war politics, and at least 
a modicum of compassion—the United 
States has given away large quantities of 
food since World War IT. But with increased 
problems of their own and a growing dis- 
enchantment with bilateral foreign aid of 
all kinds, there is a good chance that Ameri- 
can tax payers might leave our agriculture 
holding the bag with the increased produc- 
tion for world feeding called for in this state- 
ment.—A, C. Hoffman. 
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* This is out of date. The U.S. government 
recently announced a 2 million ton increase 
in food aid for the 1974-75 season. Mr. Boer- 
ma, Director General of FAO, recently said 
that the U.S. commitment brings food aid 
“within striking distance of the 10 million 
tons a year called for by the World Food Con- 
ference.”—Robert K. Buck 

* Our guess is that the ratio of prices re- 
ceived by U.S. farmers to prices paid by 
them will not exceed the 1973 peak in the next 
10 years.—George E. Brandow and Robert K. 
Buck 

‘I abstained from debate on this section 
of the paper since my organization does not 
participate in policy determination on agri- 
cultural commodity legislation.—Kenneth D. 
Naden. 

3 Target prices should give farmers income 
assurance and for this purpose should be set 
at moderate levels and projected three years 
ahead by tying them to change-in-produc- 
tion-cost escalators. The USDA could readily 
construct better escalators for individual 
commodities than the very unsatisfactory 
formula provided for 1976 and later in present 
law. Loan rates should be adjusted annually 
as export markets, stock positions, etc., re- 
quire and probably should not be set by rigid 
formulas. Producers’ acreage allotments 
should be modernized by shifting base periods 
to, say, 1974-75.—George E. Brandow and 
Robert K. Buck. 

“I believe that all farm support programs 
should be designed and operated in the total 
national interest, so as to provide this country 
and its citizens with the most absolute as- 
surance that we will at all times have an 
abundant supply of food and fiber. To ac- 
complish this, price support guarantees 
should assure that all efficient and prudent 
farmers, both large and small, can expect the 
opportunity to earn a fair return on their 
labor, management, capital resources, and 
off-farm inputs. Deficiency payments that are 
arbitrarily limited to $20,000, or to any spe- 
cific figure, will ultimately defeat the pur- 
pose of assuring adequate productive capacity 
at all times, and will in the public’s eye, 
eventually relegate and denigrate farm pro- 
grams to social programs of a welfare status 
that are designed to perpetuate the inefficient 
farmer (rather than benefit the consumer). 
Agriculture does not want this, and the 
country cannot afford it. Therefore, I op- 
pose all proposals that would tend to place 
the stigma of social welfare for producers on 
public policies whose real purpose is to pro- 
vide assurance to all the citizens of our 
country that they will at all times have an 
abundant supply of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices-—Edward F. Mauldin. 

* Barbara Ward’s suggestion a few years ago 
that all nations give 1 percent (or more) of 
their GNP to International Food Aid should 
be revived and refined.—William H. Yaw. 


ALASKA’S CHALLENGING 
TRANSITION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, Alaska 
is a State blessed with a great bounty of 
natural resources—resources which in 
the years to come may make the 49th 
State a focal point in the achievement 
of our national goal of energy and miner- 
al self-sufficiency. 

Sensible development of these re- 
sources in an efficient, expeditious, and 
environmentally sound fashion has be- 
come one of the goals of Alaska’s citi- 
zens. Indeed, the future economic viabil- 
ity of our State and the Nation is de- 
pendent upon our sensible, but aggressive 
use of these resources. 

Recently, an editorial in the Fair- 
banks Daily News-Miner highlighted 
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Alaska’s contributions to the Nation in 
the past and addressed itself to the prob- 
lems to be faced by the State in the 
future. The great natural resources 
wealth of Alaska has become increasing- 
ly important to the Nation and should 
be shared to the benefit of the entire 
country; however, Alaska must insist on 
the right to utilize a portion of these vast 
resources for the benefit of Alaskans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALASKA'S CHALLENGING TRANSITION 


“When God created the world, He leit 
Alaska to the last. With the main job done, 
He was in an exhuberant mood and lavishly 
bestowed an abundance of all natural won- 
ders to ‘Our Great Land’ at the top of the 
world.” * 

We are sure that those with a thorough 
knowledge of Alaska will agree with this 
eloguent descriptive comment by R. A. 
“Dutch” Derr two decades ago. Our Creator 
was more than generous to Alaska. Through- 
out our vast 586,412 square miles, from the 
tip of the continent’s highest mountain, 
McKinley, to shores lapped by two seas and 
the Pacific Ocean, God's munificence is evi- 
dent: Countless beautiful lakes, streams 
varying from mightly rivers to trickling 
crystal-clear creeks, vast stetches of Arctic 
tundra, lush valleys surrounded by majestic 
snow-capped mountains, salt water sounds 
and bays dotted with tree-covered islands 
with shores bounded by the fisheries-rich 
continental shelf. Our multitude of scenic 
and natural wonders, resources aboye and 
below ground and in our inland waters and 
offshore seas, far exceed nature’s endowment 
to any other state, or group of states, in our 
United States, 

Lying dormant for millions of years, 
Alaska’s riches and resources are only with 
this decade beginning to be recognized and 
developed to enrichen the life-style and 
economy of our country. 

True, Alaska has made some substantial 
contributions during past centuries to 
America. and the World. There has been 
comparatively minor resource develop- 
ment, coupled with some regrettable ex- 
ploitation, particularly since our United 
States acquired Alaska from Russia in 1867. 
Furs, hard minerals, petroleum, timber and 
fisheries have all been harvested, Tourist 
visitors have trekked through some areas en- 
Joying primeval scenic vistas, fishing and 
filming wildlife. But by and large Alaska has 
been little disturbed, with only a handful of 
fortunate residents sprinkled over our sprawl- 
ing state. 

Now in the mid 1970s a dramatic change 
is under way. Much of Alaska is in turmoil 
with influx of people and materials involved 
in a crash project to bring a portion of our 
oil and natural gas to markets in the smaller 
states. An energy-short America has sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that Alaska’s 
huge petroleum resources will substantially 
alleviate shortages in the more populous 
parts of our country. America’s northern Te- 
source storehouse is starting to be tapped, 
and our 49th state has entered an era of 
transition. While the foreseeable future will 
not bring population densities comparable to 
those enjoyed in the smaller states down 


*R. A. “Dutch” Derr is a prominent Alaska 
civic leader presently executive vice presi- 
dent of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce. 
His comments quoted here were made M a 
Fairbanks speech when he was manager of 
the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce.) 
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south, nonetheless Alaskans now will have 
less “elbow room” than in the past. 

Presently our United States has awakened 
to the fact that an energy shortage exists, 
highlighted by an inadequate supply of nat- 
ural gas and petroleum. Next will come an- 
other awareness of rapidly diminishing re- 
serves of hard minerals. It is inevitable 
Americans will again look north and become 
aware that of the 33 different metals and 
minerals on our country’s strategic list, 31 
are known to exist within Alaska in commer- 
cial quantities. 

When that time comes, and come it will 
and soon, what will be the situation? Will we 
be subjected to another “crash” development 
program to construct facilities to extract and 
transport our mineral resources south to 
other states? Or will our state leaders have 
the foresight, and exercise it by way of sound 
interim planning and necessary action, to 
ensure orderly resource development with 
emphasis on multiple use? (To us, “multiple 
use” means acknowledging that resource de- 
velopment is in the best interest of Alaskans 
and Americans, providing adequate safe- 
guards are planned and constructed to pro- 
tect our unspoiled land and accompanying 
unique “Alaskan lifestyle.”) 

We sincerely hope the latter proves to be 
the case: That Alaskans will face up to prob- 
lems arising in the near future, and state 
leaders will implement wise, sensible plan- 
ning now. A notable example facing Alaska 
presently is the question of whether or not 
to designate future surface transport cor- 
ridors through vast areas of federal, state 
and native lands now in the selection proc- 
ess, Are we going to do it now, or procrasti- 
nate and compound one present problem 
into a multitude of complex problems Jater? 

America’s and the world’s needs will surely 
force continuing, accelerating development 
of Alaska’s resources. Other than petroleum 
and minerals, a protein-hungry world wiil 
soon acutely need Increased development 
and harvesting of our fisheries; timber 
which we can supply upon a sustained yield 
basis; hydro-power ‘piped’ south to the 
smaller states (our presently undeveloped 
hydro-power potential is approximately 
equivalent to 80 per cent of all presently pro- 
duced in all the smaller states combined); 
eyen our generous endowment of fresh water 
will one day be sent south to parched 
smaller states. 

Alaska’s resources will be increasingly in 
national demand as increasing population 
continues simultaneously with diminishing 
depletable resources in the smaller states. 
Pressures upon Alaska and Alaskans will be 
great. Particularly so because of the obvious 
American proclivity to overlook problems 
until they develop into crises (t.e., present 
petroleum problem in U.S.) . It is going to be 
difficult, very difficult, for Alaskan leaders 
to stand up to political and private indus- 
try pressures to alleviate critical shortages 
in the smaller states by exploiting Alaskan 
resources. 

Alaskans are patriotic Americans and do 
not hesitate to make individually and col- 
lectively, full contribution to the best inter- 
ests of our country. At the same time we real- 
ize, too well at times in past experience, that 
our fellow Americans down south tend to 
confuse our development with Alaska ex- 
ploitation for interests wholly outside our 
state, 

We are willing to share, to share more 
than generously, our resource riches endow- 
ment with Americans residing in the smaller 
states. However, we must reserve the right, 
and fight for our right when necessary, to 
utilize a portion of our own resources here 
In Alaska before exporting. Utilization of 
natural gas within our state, for example, 
can reduce living costs substantially in our 
high price economy, and simultaneously im- 
prove life styles which in many aspects are 
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substantially harsher than exist in balmy 
southern states. 

Yes, we are willing to share, but we expect 
a ‘fair shake’ while doing so from fellow 
Americans not privileged to live in Alaska, 

Alaska is in a transition period. Never 
again will our uncrowded, relatively uncom- 
plicated way of life return as a part of the 
unique environment to which we had be- 
come accustomed, Alaskans are facing the 
challenge of retaining the most important 
worthwhile elements of ‘old Alaska’ while 
entering a new-era of a rapidly developing 
state. Can we retain the best of the old, 
recognize and accept the best of the new, 
while profiting from mistakes made in the 
smaller states? 

With God's help and guidance we.can, and 
we will, 


STATEMENT ON ANNIVERSARY OF 
SRI LANKA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, May 22 is 
the national day of Sri Lanka, marking 
the country’s third anniversary as a re- 
public and the inauguration of its unique 
constitution under which parliamentary 
democracy and the rule of law are stead- 
fastly maintained. 

I am sure my Senate colleagues will 
wish to join me in extending to Sri Lanka 
and the world’s first woman Prime Min- 
ister, Mrs, Bandaranaike, our warm fe- 
licitations on this special occasion in the 
national life of a people with whom we 
share a loyalty to the democratic proc- 
ess and individual freedoms. 

On the other side of the world from 
us, Sri Lanka is erecting its own symbolic 
Statue of Liberty. Long may it shine. 

Already Sri Lanka is also proving it- 
self a beacon to light the way for regional 
peace and social and economic progress 
in South Asia. 

It was Sri Lanka's initiative that led 
to the U.N. resolutions to create a zone 
of peace in the Indian Ocean. For this 
reason, Sri Lanka has been concerned 
about the possible expansion of our base 
facilities on Diego Garcia. It is feared 
that such a development will lead to su- 
perpower rivalries and the militariza- 
tion of what is now a largely pacific 
ocean. 

In the social and economic field, Sri 
Lanka is also å bellwether. Its system of 
free education from the elementary level 
through the university has resulted in a 
literacy rate of 85 percent, one of the 
highest in the world. The operation of its 
people’s committees are proving a suc- 
cessful experiment in grassroot democ- 
racy by facilitating the participation of 
the public in the administrative system 
throughout the country and acting as an 
ombudsman agency for remedying the 
grievances of the individual citizen. 

Last year Sri Lanka’s economy grew at 
a rate of 3.4 percent but in such a way 
as to support a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income. The lowest 40 percent of 
the population experienced the highest 
income growth rate of 8.3 percent, the 
next 40 percent experienced a growth 
rate of 6.2 percent, and highest 20 per- 
cent, a growth rate of 3.3 percent. The 
first phase of a land reform program has 
resulted in the distribution of 560,000 
acres in the interest of solving the prob- 
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lem of landlessness, rural unemployment, 
and higher agricultural production. New 
agricultural productivity committees 
have been formed to boost crop yields 
and additional lands are being brought 
under cultivation through an extensive 
irrigation program. 

In Sri Lanka there is confidence that 
a developing country can pursue inno- 
vative, economic development while 
maintaining a vigorous democracy, On 
this happy anniversary, we wish Sri 


Lanka continuing success in her nation- 
building endeavors and prosperity and 
happiness for her people. 


HEW VIEW ON S. 522, THE INDIAN 
HEALTH CARE IMPROVEMENT ACT 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter to 
me from Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Caspar Weinberger regard- 
ing S. 522, the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act, be printed in the RECORD. 
Although Secretary Weinberger had pre- 
pared this letter prior to passage of S. 
522 by the Senate on May 16, it did not 
reach me in time to be considered with 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF HEALTH; 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1975. 
Hon. Hues Scorr, 
Minority Leader, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Scorr: This letter reports 
our views on S. 522, a bill “To implement the 
Federal Responsibility for the care and edu- 
cation of the Indian people by. improving 
the services and facilities of Federal Indian 
health programs and encouraging maximum 
participation of Indians in such programs, 
and for other purposes.” The bill may also 
be cited as the ‘Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act,” 

Title I of the bill would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
acting through’ the Indian Health Service: 
to make grants to public or non-profit or 
tribal organizations for the recruitment of 
Indian persons having a potential for health 
professional careers; to make scholarship 
grants to Indian Individuals enrolled in 
health professional schools; to entitle those 
receiving professional scholarship grants to 
employment In the Indian Health Service 
during the non-academic period of the year 
without regard to employment ceilings; to 
make scholarship grants to train individuals 
in environmental health, health education 
and nutrition; and to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing educational allowances 
for health professional employees of the In- 
dian Health Service. 

Title II of the bill would authorize addi- 
tional appropriations totalling over $490 
million for health services over a seven-year 
period beginning in FY 1977. Title III would 
authorize additional appropriation authority 
of $528.6 million over the seven years for 
construction and renovation of Indian 
Health Service facilities and $378 million for 
sanitation facilities for Indian homes and 
communities. 

Title IV of the bill would authorize Medi- 
care and Medicaid eligible Indian persons 
served by Indian Health Service facilities to 
participate in those programs by having those 
programs reimburse the Indian Health Sery- 
ices for services it provides. 

Title V would establish a program of con- 
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tracts with Indian organizations in urban 
areas for the purpose of making health sery- 
ices more accessible to the Urban Indian 
Population. Title VI would require the Sec- 
retary to make an annual report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on progress made in 
effecting the purposes of the Act; would re- 
quire submission to the Congress of recom- 
mendations for additional assistance at the 
end of fiscal year 1979; would authorize a 
study by the National Indian Health Board 
of mental health, including alcoholism and 
related problems; would authorize regula- 
tions to implement the Act, and it would 
authorize the Secretary to enter into leases 
with Indian tribes for periods not to exceed 
twenty years. 

In signing Public Law 93-638, the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance 
Act, President Ford stated that its provisions 
would enable the Administration to work for 
the betterment of all Indian people by assist- 
ing them in meeting the goais they them- 
selves have set. Accordingly, the Administra- 
tion already has under way a comprehensive 
program of Indian self-determination, ex- 
panded efforts to train Indians for health 
careers, and a strengthened Federal effort 
to advance the health of these Americans. 

The Indian Health Service (IHS) within 
this Department has primary responsibility 
for providing health care services to Federal- 
ly recognized Indians and Alaska Natives. 
The IHS budget has grown from $113 mil- 
lion in FY 1969 to $311 million proposed for 
FY 1976, an increase of 175% in six years. 
This growth is enabling the program to make 
substantial improvements in the health care 
available to the Indian people. Based upon 
an estimated 500,000 beneficiaries, in 1976, 
IHS will spend over $640 per Indian and 
Alaska Native, or over $2,500 yearly per fam- 
ily of four for health care and health relat- 
ed activities. A staff of over 8,000 full-time 
dedicated Federal employees assures that the 
Indians’ health needs are met. These figures 
represent firm evidence that the Administra- 
tion has placed high priority on inyesting 
in health seryices for Indian people. 

S. 522 attempts to add $1.25 billion in 
spending over a seven-year period which we 
believe is unwarranted and highly inflation- 
ary. Moreover, S. 522 would specify over 20 
narrow categorical appropriation authoriza- 
tion activities—including full-time employ- 
ment position authorizations in seven of 
those categories—where none exists in cur- 
rent law. This would severely limit the man- 
agement flexibility that IHS now has to al- 
locate its resources according to priorities. 
8S. 522 would also create new Federal health 
services and outreach programs for urban 
Indians who, like any other American citi- 
zen in need, have available access to a variety 
of health services through Medicare, Medic- 
aid and other financing and service delivery 
mechanisms, The President has stated, with 
respect to new spending programs “I have 
. » » Concluded that no new spending pro- 
grams can be initiated this year, except those 
for energy.” 

The Department has made advances in 
improving the health status of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives over the years. 
Indians and Alaska Natives participate in 
health programs administered by the De- 
partment on the same basis as any other 
citizen; other health activities are con- 
tributing more than $11 million in 1975 for 
a broad range of services. 

The true measure of our Indian health 
efforts is found in the continuing improve- 
ment of the health status of the Indian 
people. The improvement has been both 
profound and enduring. It can be illustrated 
by the dramatic reduction of Indian death 
rates between 1955 and 1973. The infant 
death rate has declined 69 percent; the tu- 
berculosis death rate is down 89 percent; 
the gastritis and related diseases death rate 
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has dropped 86 percent; and the death rate 
for influenza and pneumonia is down 54 
percent. Moreover, in recent years, the over- 
all health status of Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives has come closer to that of the general 
United States population. 

These figures represent firm evidence that 
the Administration's decision to place high 
priority on investing in health services for 
Indian people has been a wise one, and that 
the methods it has employed to deliver serv- 
ices have been effective. We believe, on the 
other hand, that almost all of the program 
provisions of 5. 522 are programmatically 
unsound. Title I, for example, authorizes 
several different programs for subsidizing the 
training of Indians as health professionals. 
Sufficient authority and many programs al- 
ready exist to train Indians for health 
careers through the Department of Interior's 
scholarship program, DHEW’s National 
Health Service Scholarship _program—for 
which $22.5 million have been requested for 
1976, training programs within the Indian 
Health Service, and various other health 
manpower programs administered by this 
Department. Efforts continue to increase the 
number of Indian participants in all of 
these programs. There is no sound pro- 
grammatic basis for the establishment of a 
multiplicity of duplicative categorical pro- 
grams, particularly when these programs 
overlap existing authority of the Depart- 
ment. 

The unnecessary and unrealistic author- 
izations which are specified in Titles II and 
IIHI would create undue expectations and 
inflationary pressures during a time when 
the Federal government simply cannot afford 
expenditures which are above the increases 
already budgeted for these purposes. The 
authorizations in Title II are particularly 
objectionable in that they specifically ex- 
empt existing program levels and commit- 
ments from being credited toward the au- 
thorizations. 

Title IV of S. 522 contains a provision of 
the bill which we endorse, 1.e., authorizing 
Medicare and Medicaid reimbursements for 
services provided to eligible beneficiaries in 
THS facilities. The Department is firmly 
committed to the idea that third party re- 
imbursements remain available for use in 
Indian Health Service program activities. We 
oppose the provision contained in Title IV 
that would prohibit consideration of reim- 
bursements in determining appropriation 
levels because it would introduce an artificial 
and infeasible administrative step into IHS 
budget formulation. We also oppose the 
provision for 100% reimbursement for serv- 
ices provided to Indians under Medicaid be- 
cause no exceptions are made in the financing 
of public assistance programs by Federal- 
State matching contributions, and by parity 
of reasoning none should be for Medicaid. 
Our position is that Indians residing in a 
State should receive the same support as 
any other residents having similar resources. 

With respect to Title V, authority already 
exists for the Department to assist urban 
Indians in meeting their health needs. This 
authority is provided by the so-called 
“Snyder Act” (25 US.C. 13) and in the 
broader authorities of the Department to 
assist State and local units of government 
in meeting the health needs of their citizens. 
The Department already spends $500 million 
to assist Indians and other citizens in gain- 
ing access to available health services and 
resources, Indians and Alaska Natives are 
also eligible for Medicare and Medicaid on 
which the Federal government will spend 
$22 billion in FY 1976. These programs, we 
believe, recognize responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral government to Indians and those of 
State and local governments to Indians as 
citizens. We, therefore, strongly oppose the 
concept of a statutory categorical program 
solely for Indians residing in urban centers. 
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We believe that the reporting require- 
ments contained in Title VI of this bill are 
unnecessary. The oversight and appropria- 
tion hearings of the Congress during its 
deliberations on substantive legislation and 
appropriations are much more effective and 
informative than lengthy written reports. 

As to the study of mental health and re- 
lated problems, suthority for such an activity 
already exists. Accordingly, we would oppose 
section 601 of the bill as unnecessary. 

Section 603 authorizes the Secretary to 
enter into long-term leases with Indian 
tribes. General authority already exists for 
the Federal government to enter into long- 
term leases and, therefore, special statutory 
authority for the Indian Health Service is 
not needed at this time. 

In summary, we believe that the Depart- 
ment can accomplish the major objectives 
stated in this bill without the additional 
provisions proposed in S. 522. Moreover, we 
do not believe we can urge Presidential ap- 
provai of any bill presented for his con- 
sideration containing the objectionable fea- 
tures and inflationary authorization levels 
contained in S. 522. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this letter and that 
enactment of S. 522 would not be consistent 
with the objectives of the Administration. 

Sincerely, 
CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it was my 
pleasure to join yesterday with my col- 
league from Indiana, Senator HARTKE, 
in introducing an amendment to the 
Military Procurement Authorization bill, 
which would except employees of indus- 
trial fund installations from civilian per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

Industrial funds provide working cap- 
ital for many industrial and commercial 
type activities performed for the armed 
services. Installations performing these 
tasks are reimbursed from unrelated ap- 
propriations at the time costs are in- 
eurred. The difficulty in projecting 
appropriations for a multitude of pro- 
grams makes personnel forecasting in 
industrial funds extremely difficult. In- 
dustrial fund programs are, Mr. Presi- 
dent, quite different from the normal 
activities carried out by the Department 
of Defense. 

Our experience with personnel ceilings 
in industrial fund programs has not been 
good. Rather than promoting efficiency, 
ceilings have caused dislocations and in- 
efficiency. Military personnel are often 
used to perform duties which would nor- 
mally be performed at a lower cost by 
civilians. Frequently, ceilings result in 
large expenditures for overtime or the 
reduction in employment in one location 
to freë spaces for priority work in a dif- 
ferent location, Crane Naval Depot in 
Indiana is but one installation which has 
suffered from the uncertainty in man- 
power levels caused by existing personnel 
ceilings. 

I believe, Mr. President, that this pe- 
culiar area which we call industrial funds 
can be managed much more efficiently 
without personnel ceilings. It is impor- 
tant that the Department of Defense 
utilize the least costly form of manpower 
in fulfilling these commercial or indus- 
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trial-type services. This can best be done 
by allowing flexibility in use of personnel. 

Our amendment will not lead to in- 
creased costs, Mr. President. It will result 
in superior operations in industrial fund 
activities and, in all likelihood, consid- 
erable savings. I hope my colleagues will 
look upon it favorably. 


THE PROMISES MEN LIVE BY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, one 
of the finest men it has ever been my 
privilege to know, Maj. Gen. Herbert G. 
Sparrow, retired, recently sent a letter 
to the Armed Forces Journal which I be- 
lieve every Member of the Senate should 
read before he starts thinking about 
cutting the Defense Department budget. 

In effect General Sparrow addressed 
his letter to the men he had commanded 
over a 40-year span of service in the 
U.S. Army. And it was in the nature. of 
an apology for promises he had made 
to them in the best of faith, concerning 
what they could expect in the way of 
pay and fringe benefits for the future. 
One paragraph of his letter more or less 
sums up what he was attempting to get 
across. It said: 

As in the commercial world, so in the 
national defense business must there be 
such reliance, and not least upon assurances 
given by higher authority in matters af- 
fecting the personal lives of subordinates, 
This essential trust must not be wunder- 
mined, nor should the leaders now holding 
responsible positions in Congress and in 
the Administration permit that to happen. 


Because of its great importance to so 
many of our fighting personnel, I ask 


unanimous consent that General Spar- 
row’s letter be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE, Promises MEN Live By 


(By Herbert G. Sparrow, Major General, 
U.S.A., retired) 

An Open Letter to the younger officers 
and soldiers whom I urged, and may have 
influenced, to follow a military career. 

My commissioned service covered more 
than 40 years, spanning the transition from 
horse-drawn Field Artillery in the small, 
neglected Army of the 1930's to the great 
nuclear weapons and the forces ultimately 
deployed in defense of the Free World. It 
was an exciting career; I have few personal 
regrets, 

But I am troubled by recent events, and 
especially by the indications of disenchant- 
ment which today are evident not only 
among my retired colleagues but in the 
active ranks as well. Some of this unease 
concerns a very sensitive area: our pay, 
including the eroding and threatened 
“fringe benefits” about which we hear so 
much, Accordingly this letter is written 
because, as & commander at many levels 
I've been a party to your expectations re- 
garding the “benefits” part of a soldier's 
pay. The time has come, I think, to record 
what was my own understanding of those 
benefits, what promises I received, what 
promises I made to you. 

First, the nature of the promises. Various 
authorities today are expressing doubt 
whether promises Officially made, say, in re- 
eruiting, are to be regarded as legally bind- 
ing. Yet we know that such equivocation 
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is the very root of the problem of main- 
taining “credibility.” For myself, I can:say 
only that I accepted im good faith, relied 
on throughout my service, and repeated to 
thousands of -you—recrults and _ soldiers, 
noncommissioned Officers, cadets, young of- 
ficers and others considering the military 
service as a career—the general and accepted 
understanding of the unwritten contract 
between the Soldier and the Government. 

The words (so familiar!) went like this: 

“You'll never get rich in the service: you 
won't.live in luxury. If making money is 
your. object, then a military career is not 
for you. The successful businessman, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the architect, the engi- 
neer—all these may have financial expecta- 
tions well beyond what the Service has to 
offer, eyen though in terms of personal 
responsibility more may often be asked of 
you, than of them... 

“But the service in fact offers certain mate- 
rial compensations, which together provide 
an important measure of security for you 
and yours. Thus, though active duty pay 
and allowances seem low, you have the pros- 
pect (if you live) of very good. retired pay. 
... And whether active or retired, you and 
your family may count on medical and dental 
service, as well as commissary and exchange 
privileges. ... And finally if, on separation, 
you're found to have service-connected dis- 
ability, then you'll receive compensation for 
it, tax free, as long as the disability may 
last, 

Taken together, these benefits provide a 
guarantee of security for you and your de- 
pendents both now and later, when you re- 
tire.” 

How often I heard those words, and repeat- 
ed them, in 40 years! Evidence of their au- 
thenticity, if evidence were needed, may be 
found in the records of Congress and of 
DoD itself. In every pay study, such as the 
Cordiner Committee, the Bolte Group, the 
Hubbell Committee, painstaking efforts were 
made to identify and where possible to 
“cost” each benefit as a component part of 
military pay. Indeed, to insure that the 
Serviceman would be fully cognizant of all 
such benefits—such as the pay “imputed” for 
retirement—service-wide instruction was 
conducted. 

The benefits were also spelled out in Regu- 
lations and in information provided to per- 
sons retiring, thousands of whom based their 
retirement plans on the accessibility of this 
Support at military bases. 

SUSTAINED BY FAITH IN SENIORS 


The nature and validity of these commit- 
ments being thus established and widely rec- 
ognized, it seems inconceivable that they 
should now be abrogated out-of-hand, or 
without full compensation to the men and 
women, including surviving dependents, who 
trusted their government, served it, and serve 
it still. 

If what is just written sounds idealistic, 
perhaps it is. Throughout my service I have 
been sustained by a deep faith, not only in 
the integrity of my superiors, but by the 
conviction that “Management,” from the 
Secretary on down, was on my side. 

All my commissions, from Second Lieu- 
tenant on begin with the words, “Know ye, 
that reposing special trust and confidence 
...”" Hke you, I’m proud of those words and 
have done my best to live up to them. Con- 
versely, you and I placed our trust and con- 
fidence in our seniors. Whether in garrison 
or in combat, we felt no anxiety about our 
personal welfare or our families’ because we 
knew that “Management” would fight those 
battles for us. Paternalistic? Possibly. But 
remember: the Service people are the sons 
and daughters of America. 

As in the commercial world, so in the na- 
tional defense business must there be such 
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reliance, and not least upon assurances given 
by higher authority in matters affecting the 
personal lives Of subordinates. This essential 
trust must not be undermined, nor should 
the leaders now holding responsible positions 
in Congress and in the Administration per- 
mit that to happen. 
MUTUAL TRUST IS ESSENTIAL 

We know that confidence, Hke loyalty, is 
& two-way street. 

Mutual trust, extending from and to the 
Commander-in-Chief through his Secretary, 
and throughout the military structure, not 
excluding the retired members—this mutual 
trust is a pearl of great price for lack of 
which history has shown that mere num- 
bers of men, even with adyanced technology, 
are no sure defense. 

Not long ago a Service Secretary, speak- 
ing to a group of senior retirees, made the 
point that “We need your support!” He did 
not get an enthusiastic response. What has 
happened? 

Perhaps part of the answer lies in this 
“benefits” business. We know that some 
of the vaunted attractions have been lost 
without recompense, Such as. dental sup- 
port for dependents and retirees. 

Item: The retired element will point to 
the change of ground rules affecting retired 
payin 1958, asa “betrayal.” 

Item; Younger men and women in uni- 
form, whose children are still with them, 
are shocked by the decision to downgrade 
the Commissary benefits. 

Item: Disabled veterans are outraged by 
proposals to tax seryice-connected disability 
compensation and military retirement dis- 
ability pay. 

Item: In context of the Commissaries and 
of comparability, the “discovery” is an- 
nounced (now discredited, I believe) that 
our military are overpaid, anyway ,.. 

Well may we ask, “Who is fighting our 
battles now? Who is on our side?” 

The titie of this letter, “The Promises 
Men Live By,” is from a book on economics 
by Harry Scherman. Mr. Scherman makes 
the point that, despite occasional lapses, 
business operations in any soclety depend 
upon good faith and mutual confidence, 
including reliance on the spoken word. 

My purposes in writing this letter are 
three-fold; 

First, freely to acknowledge that officially, 
in the uniform of the United States Army, 
I made promises concerning benefits to you 
as they were made to me, with complete 
assurance the promises would be kept; 

Second, to emphasize the reliance which 
the men and women of our profession place 
upon those promises; and how widespread 
is that reliance; 

Third, to point to a peril far more serious 
than any loss of benefits: The undermining 
of that basic trust and confidence in au- 
thority which is fundamental to the effec- 
tiveness of our nation’s armed forces, 

Yo conclude on a more positive note; There 
are today in our government, as there have 
always been, men of intelligence, perception, 
human understanding and judgment, —men 
who believe in the integrity of the spoken 
word and who are concerned for the well 
being of those who serve and have served in 
uniform. By placing our trust in them, and 
by actively giving them our support, we 
may be sure that our country will not let us 
down, and we. may insure that these 
“threatened” benefits will either be kept 
substantially as they are now or else be 
replaced by fair and timely compensation 
to the men and women who earned them. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
Major General Sparrow was commissioned 


in Field Artillery upon graduation from the 
Military Academy in 1933. He commanded 
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troops at every level, from horse-drawn bat- 
teries in the Thirties to a guided missile 
brigade in the Sixties. He served in the 
Pacific during WWII, and with military 
assistance groups in Indochina and France 
in the postwar years. His total overseas serv- 
ice includes five years in Europe and six in 
the Far East. General Sparrow is an Army 
War College graduate, and has taken civilian 
graduate work at Columbia and George 
Washington Universities, as well as the 
Advanced Management Program at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business. He retired 
in 1970, and was concurrently recalled to 
active duty to head the Army Council of 
Review Boards. In 1972 and 1973 he led the 
Army's Personnel Support Systems Study, 
retiring for a second time on 31 July 1973. 


NOTICE OF PARTICIPATION IN 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the joint statement by the 
distinguished majority and minority 
leaders on July 16, 1974, I wish to pro- 
vide for the Recorp information about 
the participation of a member of my 
staff in an educational exchange pro- 
gram overseas. 

Dr. Charles Stevenson of my staff has 
been invited by the Swedish Government 
to visit Sweden during May 26-30 for 
discussions with Swedish officials on de- 
fense and foreign policy, with special 
emphasis on Sweden's national security 
policy and its role on Europe's northern 
flank. 

I have approved Dr. Stevenson’s ac- 
ceptance of this invitation, for I believe 
that his participation in such an educa- 
tional exchange program will enhance 


his capacity to perform his duties in the 
Senate. 


THE BUSINESSMAN AS A REVOLU- 
TIONARY FROM JAMESTOWN TO 
TRANQUILITY BASE 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I have had 
recommended to me a fine speech con- 
cerning the Nation’s Bicentennial. It 
would be a shame for me not to pass it 
on to my colleagues for their informa- 
tion. 

We will hear many speeches between 
now and July 4, 1976, on the birth of our 
Nation, but this speech is unique. It was 
delivered to the Harrisonburg-Rocking- 
ham Chamber of Commerce in observ- 
ance of “American Business Day,” by Mr. 
Jeffrey St. John, Bicentennial editor and 
correspondent for TVN Newservice and 
syndicated columnist for the Copley 
Newservice. 

The speech is entitled “The Business- 
man as a Revolutionary from Jamestown 
to Tranquility: Base,” and in it he re- 
minds us, in this time of constant attack 
upon the corporate structure and free 
enterprise system, that the American 
genius for innovation and daring, along 
with its desire for peace and prosperity, 
was forged from the ashes of a revolu- 
tion. That revolution, which caused the 
birth of history’s greatest experiment in 
freedom, was fueled by businessmen. 
Since that time, businessmen have con- 
tinued to work for the best interest of 
the American people. 
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Mr. St. John ably reminds us that the 
Bicentennial is a time for setting new 
goals and future projections as well as 
remembering who has had an influence 
on our success as a nation. Certainly the 
businessman heads the list of those who 
have led to our success. 

I recommend this outstanding speech 
to my colleagues as it was recommended 
to me and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BUSINESSMAN AS A REVOLUTIONARY 
FROM JAMESTOWN TO TRANQUILITY BASE 
(By Jeffrey St. John) 

“Houston: This is Tranquility Base—the 
Eagle has landed.” 

Apollo 11 astronaut Neil Armstrong spoke 
those words seconds after the first manned 
landing on the moon. The date: July 20, 1969. 
It took only a few seconds for Armstrong's 
words to inform and electrify the world with 
the news that a centuries-old dream had be- 
come an epic reality. 

It took, of course, much longer for the news 
to reach England that Captain John Smith 
had landed at Jamestown on May 13, 1607, 
with 105 of his brave followers. When the 
Jamestown residents saw the first full moon 
from the first permanent English settlement 
on this continent, it’s doubtful that they 
could have conceived that a man would some 
362 years later walk on its surface. It’s also 
doubtful that they realized fully what place 
in history they themselves would ultimately 
occupy. 

The historian, Richard B: Morris, in his 
work “The American Revolution Reconsid- 
ered,” contends that “One might well argue 
that the Revolution began when the first 
Englishman came to Jamestown and Plym- 
outh.”” 

What the landing at Jamestown in 1607 and 
the landing oh the moon in 1969 have in 
common is that they are anchor points in 
time; opposite ends of a historical yardstick 
by which to measure how far we have come 
as a nation. And, most important, why. It 
seems to me that we could use such a set of 
comparisons at this moment in our history. 
Only by knowing what happened between 
Jamestown and the landing on the Sea of 
Tranquility can we appreciate fully the great 
progress we have made as a nation. 

But we also need to know what principles 
played a critical part in making that progress 
possible, And it is important to know who 
were the principal players in this unprece- 
dented drama spanning three and a half cen- 
turies. 

I need not tell this audience that James- 
town was essentially a private enterprise un- 
dertaking. With historical hindsight we can 
now see that this undertaking was a kind of 
forecast of the future that awaited America 
for the new two centuries. Let me use our 
yardstick of history to illustrate. 

It was fundamentally the private enter- 
prise function that produced a prosperous 
13 colonies in the period from 1607 to the 
outbreak of the American War for Inde- 
pendence in 1775. In fact, what sparked our 
rebellion from England two centuries ago was 
not just a denial of political liberties, but a 
denial of economic freedom as well. American 
merchants and planters writhed under the 
economic handcuffs the British Crown sought 
to impose. 

Many of the active advocates of independ- 
ence, some of them “Reluctant Rebels,” were 
businessmen! A fact that is generally ignored 
or held up to scorn. 

The financing of the War for Independence 
came from businessmen, aithough the major 
credit for financial help to Washington's 
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army is often accorded France, and then 
reluctantly. It was true that France played 
a critical role, but so did American business- 
men. 

When independence was won, it was busi- 
nessmen who played a critical part in shaping 
the new nation, many serving in the first ad- 
ministrations of the infant Republic. 

After the adoption of the American Con- 
stitution in 1789, it was primarily business- 
men who built the great industries of the 
19th century and made America an industrial 
giant: all within the short span of a single 
century! 

But what were the principles that made 
that remarkable achievement possible? 

To answer that question we need to move 
our historical yardstick back to 1775 and 
Pinpoint two seminal developments that 
were the underpinnings of the American 
Revolution: one political and one economic. 

We all realize that next year we will cele- 
brate the Bicentennial of the Declaration 
of Independence. What is not generally 
known, however, is that we should also be 
celebrating the 200th birthday of the publi- 
cation of Adam Smith's “The Wealth of 
Nations.” It was no accident that Smith’s 
book and Jefferson’s document were both 
published in 1776. Each document spoke 
persuasively as a manifesto for freedom: one 
political, the other economic. The principles 
contained in each of these works were put 
into practical form by the Founding Fathers. 
The consequences were unprecedented and 
spectacular. 

First, the new government's guarantee of 
individual liberty and private initiative un- 
leashed a profusion of inventions never be- 
fore, or since, seen in the history of mankind. 
Businessmen risked great amounts of capital, 
translating the more practical inventions 
into tools for progress. In turn, labor, com- 
prised. of many individuals of the greatest 
human migration in history, .manned the 
industries that the partnership of the in- 
ventor and the businessman created. It was, 
and remains to this day, a non-coercive part- 
nership of industrial freedom. 

A second consequence of the fusion of the 
principles of economic and political freedoms 
was the rapid industrial progress in the 19th 
century which laid the foundation for fur- 
ther progress in our own century. For the 
foundation of our current technological age 
was laid in the 19th century. The practical 
application of the steam engine, for example, 
paved the way in fundamental principle for 
the practical application of the gasoline com- 
bustion engine of the 20th century. On this 
base was built powered flight, and from 
powered flight we began to think of flights 
beyond the earth’s gravity to the moon and 
beyond. 

When Neil Armstrong landed on the lunar 
surface, 362 years after Jamestown, that 
spectacular trip and safe landing were also 
the fundamental triumph of American 
business! 

Remarkably this record of achievement I 
have just recited, a journey from Jamestown 
to Tranquility Base, is dismissed or ignored. 
Something is seriously wrong with a nation 
that cannot recognize such a record. And 
something is downright deficient with busi- 
nessmen when they cannot offer these three 
and a half centuries of progress and plenty 
under freedom as the basis for justifying 
their existence! For this record is not only 
remarkable, it is revolutionary in the positive 
and constructive sense of the word, 

This is why I titled my talk, “The Business- 
man as a Revolutionary: From Jamestown to 
Tranquility Base.” For despite the negative 
images the word “revolution” invokes, the 
American businessman has been the agent of 
revolution. In fact, he has been the agent for 
three revolutions since Jamestown: -the 
American political revolution of the 18th 
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century; the Industrial of the 19th, and the 
Technological of the 20th. 

For these reasons and others, I find the 
idea of “American Business Day” long over- 
cue. 

I confess to you a certain sense of the 
ironic that this idea, simple but strong, 
should have its origins with one man and in 
one town the size of 16,000. One might ask: 
why was this idea not the product of the 
high-powered and high-priced public rela- 
tions and advertising cadres of the multi- 
billion-dollar corporations? But then again, 
that the idea should originate here, at Grass- 
roots America, is consistent with what has 
happened throughout our nation’s history. 
We tend to forget this fact, to our sorrow and 
loss, Bigness is supposed to generate large 
ideas. Well, that’s just so much balderdash— 
to use an appropriate 19th century term. 

One cannot help but observe that the lead- 
ership the Harrisonburg-Rockingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce has provided in a “National 
Business Day” is the continuation of a vigor- 
ous leadership in this State. 

I need not remind this audience of Vir- 
ginia's history at any length. Virginia was 
not only the first of the 13 original colonies 
with the Founding of Jamestown in 1607, It 
was the cradle from which came the major 
intellectual and military leaders of the 
American revolution. It was the crucible from 
which two of the great state papers of free- 
dom was forged: the Declaration and the 
U.S. Constitution, It has been the birthplace 
of a procession of Presidents. 

So tonight, I salute you for keeping faith 
with the past by exercising leadership for 
the future. 

The idea of a “National Business Day” 
comes on the eve of our Bicentennial. It 
seems to me that you here in Harrisonburg 
and Rockingham started something that 
could be of inspiration to the entire Ameri- 
can business community. It could conceiv- 
ably be the basis for a nationwide business 
Bicentennial program—with the goal of mak- 
ing “American Business Day” next May 13 
a national day of re-dedication to the private 
enterprise system, And this is made even 
more relevant by the fact that you have the 
good historical sense to the “National Busi- 
ness Day” to the building of Jamestown. 

Your efforts on behalf of a “National Busi- 
ness Day” come at a time when business has 
become the most maligned group in our so- 
ciety. Linked to a Bicentennial program for 
the next year, the goal of a “National Busi- 
ness Day” in 1976 could prove a constructive 
and affirmative response to the progressively 
eroding posture on the part of all American 
business in the arena of public opinion. All 
past efforts to improve the image of business 
have proven less than effective. Perhaps it’s 
time to-try a new approach. 

American businessmen, from the begin- 
ning of the nation until 1933, played a lead- 
ing and prominent role in the affairs of the 
nation. In the last four decades they have 
been progressively hampered, while corre- 
spondingly there has arisen an elite dedi- 
cated to running business. But this elite is 
comprised mainly of academics, intellectuals, 
journalists and professional bureaucrats who 
have no real hard-won experience in busi- 
ness. In recent times this elite has grown 
bolder and more totalitarian, Fundamentally, 
it has formulated what we might call “The 
Scapegoat Gambit.” Business, in the last fif- 
teen years, has been assailed as the cause of 
almost every social problem in our society. 
This scapegoat gambit by many political 
leaders and their supporters in the academic 
world and the mass media has now reached a 
new phase. We see the stern imposition of 
laws against businessmen for alleged illegal 
political campaign contributions. Yet these 
same laws are massively violated by labor 
unions, all of which goes unreported and the 
violators unpunished, 
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This double standard suggests something 
more than hypocrisy. It suggests that we are 
at a stage now when a concerted effort is 
underway to drive American business out of 
all political life. To make it impossible for 
businessmen to exercise their constitutional 
rights to political expression. I might point 
out, in this connection, that a curious corol- 
lary to this campaign took place in the wake 
of the Arab oil embargo. Oil companies, seek- 
ing to tell their side of the crisis, purchased 
advertising space. Immediately there arose 
in Congress a chorus of protest and moves to 
prevent businessmen by law from purchasing 
advertising space or broadcast time! 

The past fifteen years of the Scapegoat 
Gambit against business by political leaders, 
had it been carried on against any other 
minority, would have produced a chorus 
of protest. But remarkably, the Scapegoat 
Gambit has continued unabated and unchal- 
lenged by businessmen themselves, 

One might venture the view that business- 
men are in precisely the same position the 
Colonists were prior to the outbreak of the 
War for Independence: beset by a tyranny 
with tentacles that reach deep into the pri- 
vate enterprise system. But‘unlike the Ameri- 
cans of two centuries ago, there is neither 
rebellion nor protest—only silence. 

Your idea of a “National Business Day" is, 
hopefully, the beginning of something bigger 
and better for U.S. business. But may I point 
out to you that enactment of this great idea 
is even now stalled in Congress by an. ob- 
structionist Congresswoman, from Colorado. 
Has the hatred for business reached such 
black depths in Congress that business can- 
not even gain adoption of one day out of 
365 to honor the private enterprise system? 
But look at the composition of Congress. 
What do we find? Not men who have had 
experience in business, but mostly. lawyers. 
This should tell us something about the na- 
ture of the problem facing business. 

We are on the eye of celebrating the Bi- 
centennial of a Revolution for freedom and 
revolt against institutionalized tyranny. It 
was a revolution—unlike all other revolu- 
tions that followed it—that made good on 
its promise: the promise of freedom in all 
spheres of life . . . political, economic, and 
social. We don’t need to re-dedicate our lives, 
our fortunes and honor to that revolution; 
we need to finish what the Founders of the 
Republic began two centuries ago. And since 
businessmen played so prominent a role in 
that heroic undertaking, it is a standard 
and a cause that business should be able to 
rally to with dedication. 

The journey from Jamestown to Tran- 
quility Base has been one of the great accom- 
plishments that built a great nation. Surely 
this should give us confidence that the cause 
which we mutually embrace is one which 
has demonstrated its capacity for construc- 
tive accomplishments. 

I am confident that your presence here 
tonight with the idea of a “National Business 
Day” is a first shot, if not heard around 
the world, will be heard around the nation. 


WILL THEY CALL IT “McNAMARA’S 
WAR”? 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a clipping from an 
Atlantic City newspaper which reminded 
me that we seem to have done a grave 
injustice to one man who had a great 
deal to do with the war in Vietnam. 

My reference is to former Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara, now presi- 
dent of the World Bank. It was on 
McNamara’s recommendation that the 
whole Vietnam problem could be solved 
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with a few “military advisers” that Pres- 
ident Kennedy made the decision to take 
the first step in Indochina. When Presi- 
dent Johnson made the decision to esca- 
late the war in 1965, it also was on 
McNamara’s advice. 

When several Senators began calling 
the conflict “McNamara’s War,” the 
then-Defense Secretary said he was 
“proud” to have the struggle against 
communism in Southeast Asia named 
after him. 

Because, Mr. President, I would not 
want former-Secretary McNamara to 
feel slighted, I ask permission that this 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Atlantic City Press, May 15, 1975] 

Witt Tasy CALL Ir “McNAmanra’s Wak"? 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON,.—As the curtain came down 
on the tragic Vietnam war experience there 
was an amazing lack of comment on the man 
who had the greatest responsibility for get- 
ting the United States involved. 

Robert S. McNamara, now president of the 
World Bank, was secretary of Defense for 
nearly seven years and dominated military 
and related foreign policy decisions of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 

It was on McNamara’s recommendation 
that the whole Vietnam problem could be 
solved with a few “military advisers” that 
President Kennedy made the decision to take 
the first of several steps. When President 
Johnson made the major escalation decisions 
in early 1965, it was on the advice of Mc- 
Namara and with McNamara making the 
public justifications and rationalizations. 

The late Senators Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
and Ernest Gruening (D-Alaska) called the 
conflict “McNamara’s war.” 

The then: Defense secretary said he was 
“proud” to have the struggle against. com- 
munhism in Southeast Asia called “McNa- 
mara’s war,” and he forecast a great victory 
for democracy at a “cost effective” price that 
would ring through history. 

The Johnson-McNamara policies eventu- 
ally sent more than 535,000 U.S. military men 
into South Vietnam at a cost of more than 
$20 billion a year. Until Congress pried it 
out of him the heavy military expenditures 
in Vietnam were buried in Defense budget 
complexity with McNamara producing false 
and misleading statistics to demonstrate the 
low cost to the American taxpayers. 

McNamara disregarded the opinions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that if we became em- 
broiled in a land war in Asia it would take 
several hundred thousand American military 
men. He and a little band of men that in- 
cluded General Maxwell Taylor preached 
that a “limited engagement” was possible. 
McNamara sold the view to President Ken- 
nedy and Johnson in the face of substantial 
military opinion to the contrary. 

This was done by Secretary McNamara 
delivering his sales talks to the Presidents in 
person, with no more than one member of 
the Joint Chiefs present on most occasions. 
The Defense secretary vigorously stated his 
position, giving the impression that it was 
the unified position of the Joint Chiefs. 

If there was fault within the military it 
was for remaining silent while the aggressive 
Defense secretary sold his viewpoint. The 
Joint Chiefs only complained in private to 
the late Senator Richard Russell (D-Ga.), 
the late Rep. Mendel Rivers (D-S.C.) (chair- 
men of the Senate and House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees), and other senior military 
specialists in Congress, 

In the summer of 1965 McNamara set. off 
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on a five-day fact-finding mission that set 
the stage of escalation from 75,000 to 125,000. 
Before the year was out he announced the 
number of Americans would be boosted to 
between 350,000 and 400,000. 

The full duplicity of McNamara in regard 
to his reports to Congress did not emerge 
until the publication of the Pentagon Papers 
in 1971, but Senator J, William Fulbright 
(D-Ark,), then head of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, complained bitterly 
that the Defense Department had assumed a 
larger role in foreign policy than the State 
Department because of McNamara’s “great 
persuasive powers.” 

Fulbright also noted that the Defense 
Department controlled more than 50 per 
cent of the enormous government contracts 
with private U.S. industry, and had used 
this lever to help put its view across. 

No doubt, McNamara believed that what 
he was doing was in the best interests of the 
United States, even as he overruled the 
Joint Chiefs and underestimated the US. 
costs in the Vietnam war. But his reports 
were an important part of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy—Presidents Kennedy or Johnson would 
have been most reluctant to commit several 
hundred thousand U.S. servicemen to that 
war. 

McNamara was reported “out of the city” 
and “unavailable for comment” at the re- 
cent conclusion of the war in Vietnam. 

The most vocal critics are centering their 
fire on questionable actions by former Presi- 
dent Nixon and Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger. Many of these critics do not want 
to look back to when they bought Mc- 
Namara’s misjudgments, which are a vital 
part of the lesson on Vietnam. 


REFUGEES FROM INDOCHINA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have been 
very pleased by the prompt action the 
Senate has taken during the last week 
in passing an authorization and an ap- 
propriation bill to provide assistance for 
refugees from Vietnam and Cambodia. 
Funds which were previously available 
for this purpose were being rapidly ex- 
hausted and it was essential that Con- 
gress move quickly so these people could 
be processed and relocated without un- 
due delay. 

Mr. President, we are a nation of 
immigrants. The diversity of our peoples 
has given us strength. It has been one 
of our finest traditions to extend a wel- 
coming hand to millions of people who 
were oppressed and homeless, and it is 
very appropriate that as we begin the 
observation of our Bicentennial, we are 
once again following that tradition in 
aiding these most recent arrivals who 
have fied their native countries because 
of fear for their lives or an unwillingness 
to live under Communist rule. 

There has been a great deal of talk, 
Mr. President, that the fears of many of 
these refugees were unfounded and that 
they should be encouraged to return to 
their homes. This is a highly speculative 
argument which will be resolved only 
with time and then subjectively. While 
we should certainly help those who wish 
to return to Vietnam, we should do all we 
can to assist those who have made a firm 
decision to come to the United States. We 
cannot substitute our judgment, if in- 
deed we could reach a consensus on such 
an issue, for theirs. 

There have also been expressions of 
concern regarding the ability of the 
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United States to accept more people in 
a time of severe economic recessions. I 
appreciate the misgivings of Americans 
who have taken this point of view, but 
I believe that their fears should not be 
profound. Since the Second World War, 
over 1.3 million immigrants have come 
to America, among them 675,000 Cuban 
and 31,000 Hungarian refugees. Each 
year we admit about 400,000 immigrants. 
There has been no serious economic im- 
pact from this immigration, and it is un- 
likely that the influx of 120,000 refugees 
from Vietnam, of whom about 35,000 
will be seeking jobs, will have a signifi- 
cant impact now. When over 8 million 
people are unemployed, this Nation 
needs to adopt a sound economic policy, 
not severe restrictions on immigration. 

Mr. President, the legislation passed 
by Congress has considerable merit. It 
stresses the role of voluntary agencies 
and provides adequately but not lav- 
ishly for the care, relocation, and train- 
ing of refugees. I was pleased that reim- 
bursement will be provided to State and 
local governments for services performed 
in behalf of refugees as well by provi- 
sions that aid will be extended only to 
those “who are in urgent need of assist- 
ance for the essentials of life.” The few 
refugees who have considerable re- 
sources should certainly provide for 
themselves. 

Mr. President, I wish to compliment 
the members of the Foreign Relations 
and Appropriations Committee who took 
such prompt action on the refugee bills. 
Congress and the President have acted 
admirably in their bipartisan effort to 
fulfill our obligations to thousands who 
became closely associated with our Na- 
tion and our people during the tragic war 
in Indochina. 


WELCOME TO THE VIETNAMESE 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, an 
editorial which appeared in yesterday’s 
Philadelphia Inquirer sums up what 
should be the proper American response 
to the many Vietnamese refugees who 
are arriving in this country. One word 
says it all: Welcome. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELCOME TO THE VIETNAMESE 

“To be honest is to realize that the ulti- 
mate measure of a man is not where he 
stands in moments of convenience and mo- 
ments of comfort, but where he stands in 
moments of challenge, In moments of con- 
troversy.” 

It is now eight years since the Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr. spoke those words in behalf 
of putting an end to the Vietnamese war and 
to the suffering of the Vietnamese people. 
Now such a moment has arisen. The war has 
ended, at long last, and more than 125,000 of 
those people have fied to the U.S. 

Fortunately, the better instincts of the 
American people seem to have triumphed 
over the initial hostility, with its ugly under- 
tones of racial prejudice, to the Vietnamese. 
That could be seen in the 79-2 vote by the 
U.S. Senate for $405 million to aid resettle- 
ment of the refugees, the two dissenters be- 
ing conservative Republicans Jesse A. Helms 
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of North Carolina and William L. Scott of 
Virginia. Earlier, the House by a similarly 
overwhelming vote of 381-31 approved an au- 
thorization measure. 

Now, with the announcement that as many 
as 15,000 refugees will be processed at the 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvanians will have a chal- 
lenge of their own. 

The processing will be handled by federal 
personnel, but the Shapp Administration is 
gearing up to help coordinate private aid in 
uniting refugees with American sponsors. 
Most of the refugees will be dispersed around 
the northeastern states, but it may not be 
amiss to note, as did Lt. Gov. Ernest P, Kline 
in making the announcement, that quite a 
few Jobs will be created in renovating the 
federal military post and in taking care of 
the refugees. “I can only see from an eco- 
nomic standpoint positive things happen- 
ing,” he said. 

We trust we all will see positive things 
happening also from a moral standpoint. 
This commonwealth was founded by refugees, 
and immigrants—English, Irish, Germans, 
Italians, Poles, Swedes, people of all races 
and religions—have contributed to it. These 
refugees, however, are a special charge on 
us, for most of them would not have fied 
their country had it not been for our inter- 
vention there. We owe them a welcome, as we 
owe it to our conscience. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SEN- 
ATOR BAYH 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as the Mem- 
bers of this body know, I have long sup- 
ported the imposition of higher ethical 
standards on all of us who do the public’s 
business whether in the executive, legis- 
lative, or judicial branches. As one step 
I am today, as I have every year since 
1969, making public a detailed descrip- 
tion of my current assets and liabilities 
as well as my income for the calendar 
year 1974 and the State and local taxes 
paid last year. 

I ask unanimous consent that my fi- 
nancial statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the financial 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

PERSONAL FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE OF SENATOR 
AND Mrs. BRCH E. Baru, JR.* 
ASSETS OF MAY 20, 1975 

Cash in hand in savings and check- 


340-acre farm located in Vigo Coun- 
ty, Ind. (basis at acquisition) _-_- 


Residence, 2919 Garfield Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.: 
Acquisition Cost 


NeF 2. 


Securities place in blind trust in 
May, 1970 with Terre Haute First 
National Bank (based on May 14, 
1970, market value: present value 
unknown) 

394 shares Vigo County, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 


Farm Producers Marketing Associa- 
tion 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Cash value of life Insurance (ap- 
proximate) s% 
Automobiles (2): 
Book value. 
Less encumbrance. 


Net _.-- 


Total value of all assets..---- 188,775 
INCOME 1974, MARRIED COUPLE FILING JOINTLY 


Dividends (less $200 exclusion) —__- 
Interest income 

Honoraria and writing income (net) 
Net loss in capital assets___.....-- 
Royalties ..__ 

Farm income-_...--.....-.- 

State income tax refund 


Total income. .------- 
Federal taxes paid 4 
Indiana State taxes paid.-- 


* Does not include property which was 
purchased by Mrs. Bayh in her own name 
with the proceeds of her father’s estate. 


CROWDING OUT—HI 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Legislative Affairs Secretary 
for the Treasury, Mr. Frederick L. Web- 
ber, sent me an editorial from the 
May 12 issue of the Wall Street Journal 
which he said is an accurate portrayal 
of Treasury Secretary Simon’s attitude 
on the capital investment situation. 

The editorial, entitled “Crowding 
Out—-IIL” seemed to make the point that 
financiers had done too much cheering 
when the April tax returns to the Treas- 
ury Department were found to be $5 bil- 
lion more than had been expected. 

In effect the Journal’s editorial said 
the Government will be crowding out in- 
vestments for sometime to come. It 
pointed out that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will be required to borrow some $70 
billion of new money in the credit mar- 
kets this year. By comparison the largest 
previous deficit for any calendar year 
since World War IT was $21.9 billion. 

In addition, the Journal pointed to 
Secretary Simon’s ‘announcement that 
during 1976 the Treasury will need to 
borrow another $86 billion on top of the 
$70 billion for this year. Mr. President, 
as much as I hate to be a source of bad 
news I do believe it is important that the 
Members of Congress know how the 
Treasury Department regards these mat- 
ters. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 12, 1975] 
CrowpiInc OUT—III 

When it finished opening all the envelopes 
from the April tax returns, the Treasury 
found itself with $5 billion more than it had 
expected. Announcement of this pleasant 
discovery sparked a rally in the bond mar- 
kets, and by nightfall bond traders who had 
been cheering our “crowding out” editorials 
had switched their tune. 

One expects bond traders to have that 
kind of time horizon, but one hopes those 


thinking seriously about the economy will 
look further ahead. “Crowding Out” does not 


primarily concern chaos in the bond mar- 


kets; that can happen, but it ts merely a 
bizarre symptom, The disease itself centers 
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on two far more fundamental things, the 
rate of inflation, and the rate of capital in- 
vestment. Bond markets aside, these two 
fundamentals will shape the progress of the 
economy over the next several years. 

The crowding-out argument consists of a 
series of very simple statements: Govern- 
ment borrowing competes with private bor- 
rowing. Government borrowing finances gov- 
ernment deficits. Private borrowing finances 
capital investment. Capital investment is a 
central determinant of future economic 
growth. 

Borrowing is possible only to the extent 
savings are available to finance it. When 
borrowing demands exceed savings supply, 
interest rates rise. At this point the Federal 
Reserve System has two choices: 

The Fed can allow the rates to rise. This 
means that someone who would have bor- 
rowed at the lower rates must drop out of 
the market. The government will not drop 
out by reducing its deficit. So private bor- 
rowers must drop out by reducing capital 
investment. Thus the government crowds out 
investment. 

Or the Fed can create enough money to 
accommodate both government and private 
borrowers. If the Fed creates money too 
rapidly, it causes inflation. 

We are a bit startled, frankly, that this 
series of truisms should engender such 
controversy. There are of course differences 
over magnitudes, and these differences are 
important in assessing the likelihood of 
bond-market chaos and other crises. But the 
magnitudes are not so important in assess- 
ing the impact of government borrowing on 
capital formation. For whatever the interest 
rates are, and whether they are at a given 
moment headed up or down, they would be 
lower if the government demands were less. 
These lower rates would mean more private 
borrowing, and more capital formation, In 
this sense, the cancelation of planned bond 
issues over the last six weeks is simple proof 
that crowding out is now taking place. 

Now, to say that government deficits are 
never without costs is not to say the costs 
should never be borne. We have previously 
expressed our skepticism about the standard 
Keynesian view that deficits are in them- 
selves stimulative. We have trouble seeing 
how it helps for the government to give 
money to B that it took from A, whether it 
took from A by taxing or borrowing. The 
real reasons the truisms evoke such con- 
troversy is that while they are truisms, lining 
them up seriatim points to the Achilles heel 
of Keynesian doctrine. But the world works 
in mysterious ways, and just possibly there is 
some truth to the Keynesian prescription. 

In any event, up to some limits a deficit 
is not very damaging during a recession. Since 
private loan demand naturally falls, theré 
is room for additional government borrowing 
before intérest rates are dramatically affected. 
In any event, existing income-support pro- 
grams will drive up spending as more people 
collect unemployment payments and the 
like. Surely we want to support incomes, 
both for social purposes and economic ones. 
And the process reverses itself as recovery 
starts; the deficit shrinks to make room for 
rising private loan demand. 

There are limits to this natural adjust- 
ment process, however, and the current 
deficits are very large. To cover the deficit, 
the Treasury will borrow some $70 billion of 
new money in the credit markets this year. 
By comparison, the largest previous deficit 
for any calendar year since World War II 
was $21.9 billion, The strains of Treasury de- 
mands are already apparent. Bond issues are 
in fact being postponed, though since the 
beginning of the year the Federal Reserve 
has created money at an annual rate of 7% 
to 7.5%, already at the top of the range 
the Fed considers non-inflationary over the 
next year, 
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Now comes Secretary Simon’s announce- 
ment last week that during 1976 the Treas- 
ury will need to borrow another $86 billion 
on top of the $70 billion this year. We sil 
hope. of course, that 1976 will be a recovery 
year, when private borrowing needs start to 
climb. And Secretary Simon’s estimate is 
predicated on the assumption that Congress 
will stick to the spending ceilings set by the 
House Budget Committee. With this kind of 
borrowing, it’s hard for us to see how the Fed 
can avoid the choice of allowing a credit 
crunch to crowd out investment, or boosting 
the money supply in ways that will unleash 
a new round of inflation. In fact it will 
choose the second, and we will be on a new 
roller-coaster of boom and bust. 

Which brings us to the most annoying of 
all the various criticism of the crowding-out 
thesis, that it is fundamentally correct but 
“premature.” This warning comes from both 
the First National City Bank and Ronald A, 
Krieger of Goucher College, writing in The 
New York Times. The crowding-out crisis will 
not occur until 1976 or 1977, they argue, 
and to warn of it during 1975 is to cry wolf 
too early. 

Whether or not crowding out goes beyond 
an erosion of the potential capital stock and 
becomes a full-blown crisis depends on Con- 
gress’ spending and taxing decisions, in par- 
ticular on whether it tries to fight recession 
by putting into place spending programs that 
will persist into the recovery phase, In case 
Professor Krieger and Citibank haven’t no- 
ticed, Congress is making those decisions 
right now, every day. 


SEX DISCRIMINATION IN FEDER- 
ALLY ASSISTED PROGRAMS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in June of 
1972, the Congress enacted title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972-prohib- 
iting sex discrimination in all federally 
assisted programs. Final regulations to 
implement this landmark legislation are 
still awaiting Presidential approval. Once 
the regulations received the White House 
stamp of approval, they must come be- 
fore the Congress for a 45-day period 
during which either House may pass a 
resolution of disapproval. 

An element of controversy has arisen 
concerning the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to enforce these regulations. Questions 
have apparently been raised as to the 
power of HEW to cut off Federal funds 
on an institutional as opposed to a pro- 
gram by program basis. For those who 
have this concern, I would like to point 
out that the proposed title IX regula- 
tions go no further in extending the 
legitimate authority of HEW to cut off 
Federal aid that has been the case in 
the Department's enforcement of title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in- 
volving discrimination based on race. 
HEW’s authority in enforcing title VI 
has been consistently backed by the Su- 
preme Court. 

In order to fully document the legiti- 
macy of this approach to ending dis- 
crimination be it based on race or sex, I 
ask unanimous consent that a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress, a Texas Law Review article, as 
well as a document prepared by the As- 
sociation of American Colleges be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Wat CONSTITUTES AN “EDUCATION PROGRAM 
OR ACTIVITY” UNDER Trrie IX? 


Are programs that do not directly re- 
ceiye Federal funds, such as athletics, cov- 
ered? 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 + mandates that: 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any educa- 
tion program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance? (italics added) 

The statute itself does not define “pro- 
gram or activity.” Indeed, from a straight- 
forward examination of the statute, it is not 
clear whether “program or activity” encom- 
passes: 

(1) only those programs or activities di- 
rectly receiving federal monies; 

(2) all programs or activities (whether or 
not they directly receive any federal money) 
if any program or activity within the insti- 
tution receives federal money; or 

(3) something between these two ex- 
tremes—that is, all programs or activities di- 
rectly receiving federal money, as well as 
some programs or activities not directly re- 
ceiving federal money. 

HEW’s interpretation of the coverage of 
Title IX (as outlined in the proposed regu- 
lations issued in June 1974) falls between 
the first two extremes, although it leans to- 
wards the broader interpretation.“ This paper 
discusses some of the issues which could 
appropriately be considered in determining 
the proper coverage of Title IX. 

If “program or activity” is interpreted nar- 
rowly to include only those programs or ac- 
tivities directly funded by the federal gov- 
ernment, an institution would be legally 
free to discriminate in all programs or ac- 
tivities which did not directly receive fed- 
eral aid. Such an interpretation would se- 
verely limit the impact of Title IX, and would 
be contrary to the purpose of the statute as 
outlined in Title IX's legislative history. For 
example, under a narrow interpretation a 
department of economics (which did not 
directly receive federal funds) would be able 
to limit the admission of women, while the 
biol department in the same institution 
(whieh directly received federal monies) 
could not discriminate on the basis of sex. 

On the other hand, the broadest inter- 
pretation of Title IX (that is, covering ali 
Pp or activities if any programs or 
activities receive federal money) would al- 
low HEW to terminate all federal financial 
assistance to an institution if there were any 
sex discrimination in any activity. Thus, an 
institution which discriminated in one pro- 
gram could automatically be subject to the 
loss of all of its federal grants, contracts 
and loans. Such an interpretation would in 
effect treat the whole institution as one “pro- 
gram.” HEW is not proposing such a broad 
interpretation. 

There are no cases as yet under Title IX 
to aid in defining “program or activity.” 
However, the identical language in Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964* has been 
interpreted In Board of Public Instruction 
of Taylor County v. Finch The court held 
that Title VI does not intend wholesale cut- 
offs of federal aid: rather, it requires a 
case-by-case determination of those activi- 
ties which might be discriminatory. 

Some people who disagree with HEW’s in- 
terpretation of the coverage of Title LX (and 
Title VI) cite Taylor v. Finch as justification 
for limiting coverage only to those activities 
that receive direct federal assistance. How- 
ever, Taylor v. Finch dealt with the ques- 
tion of whether discrimination in one fed- 
erally assisted program could automatically 
result in termination of all federal funds, 
even when there was no finding of discrimi- 
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nation in other programs. The court clearly 
ruled that illegal discrimination in one part 
of the school system does not automatically 
“infect the whole,” and that “each program 
receives its own ‘day in court.’” At the same 
time, however, the court clearly supported 
the concept that discrimination in one part 
of the school system could indeed “infect 
the whole”: 

The administrative agency seeking to cut 
off funds must make findings of fact indl- 
cating either that a particular program is 
itself administered in a discriminatory man- 
ner, or is affected by discriminatory practices 
elsewhere in the school system that it there- 
by becomes discriminatory. (italic added) 

Thus, Taylor v. Finch specifically allows 
for the possibility that sanctions could be 
used to prevent discrimination in activities 
that do not directly receive federal aid: fed- 
erally assisted programs can be “infected by 
a discriminatory environment.” By requir- 
ing “separate consideration of the use or in- 
tended use of federal funds” and disallow- 
ing wholesale cutoffs of federal funds to all 
programs, the court made clear that its aim 
was to protect the “innocent beneficiaries of 
programs not tainted by discriminatory prac- 
tices.” There is no language in the decision 
that in any way condones discriminatory 
practices In non-federally assisted activities 
that affect students in programs aided by 
the federal government. 

Also, many institutions receive federal fi- 
nancial aid in non-programmatic ways (such 
as loans or other student assistance pro- 
grams). Such general funds, as well as direct 
pi tic assistance, often enable instil- 
tutions to support numerous other school ac- 
tivities, such as athletics and other extra- 
curricular activities. 

A narrow interpretation limiting applica- 
tion of Title IX (and Title VI) to programs 
directly funded by the government would 
undoubtedly lead to funneling general 
funds (such as student assistance) to spe- 
cific non-discriminatory programs while al- 
lowing blatant discriminatory practices to 
exist elsewhere in the institution—practices 
that the law was enacted to prohibit. Under 
such an interpretation, a school could con- 
ceivably maintain an extensive athletic pro- 
gram for males (but not for females), or 
deny or limit the admission of women to de- 
partments or divisions which receive no fed- 
eral funds (such as a school of music or art), 
or give preference to males when math or 
science classes are overcrowded, or limit ac- 
cess to a dining room on the basis of sex. 
Such an interpretation would not only be 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the law: 
it would also run counter to principles estab- 
lished in numerous constitutional cases in- 
volving race discrimination, in which courts 
have held that the education functions of a 
school district or college include any service, 
facility, activity or program it sponsors, in- 
cluding athletics and other extra-curricular 
activities.’ 

Since sex discrimination in these areas, 
when occurring in publicly supported insti- 
tutions, may well be prohibited under the 
constitution, tt would be both awkward and 
unusual for Title IX to allow what may be 
constitutionally prohibited." 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Education Amendments of 1972 § 901-907, 
20 U.S.C. §$ 1681-86 (1972). 

*Education Amendments of 1972, § 901(a), 
20 U.S.C. § 1681 (1972). Certain schools are 
exempt from all or part of the statute. For a 
discussion of these exemptions, as well as a 
summary analysis of Title IX, see Margaret 
O. Dunkle and Bernice Sandler, “Sex Dis- 
crimination Against Students: Implications 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972.” 18 Inequality in Education 12 (1974). 

*Subpart B, Section 86.11 of the proposed 
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regulations provides that, with certain ex- 

ceptions dictated by the statute,the nondis- 

criminatory requirements of Title IX apply 

“to every recipient and to each education 

program or activity operated by such recipi- 

ent which recelves or benefits from Federal 
financial assistance.” (italic added) 

* Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. § 20004 
(1). Title VI prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of race, color or national origin in all 
federally assisted programs, Title IX was pat- 
terned after Title VI; the legal sanctions for 
moncompliance are identical under both 
statutes. 

414 F.2d 1068 (5th Cir. 1969). 

* American Civil Liberties Union Women's 
Rights Project, “Sex Discrimination in Ath- 
letics and Physical Education,” January 1975, 
p. 9 of attachment 3. 

7 Private institutions also come under these 
constitutional prohibitions when there is 
“substantial” state involvement. 

CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1974. 
Hon. Bmcn Baya, 
Attention. Barbara Dixon. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Proposed Regulations of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to Enforce the Sex Discrimination 
Provisions of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 (Sections 901 et seq., P.L, 
92-318). 

Reference is made to your inquiry of No- 
vember 25, 1974, relative to the above. Spe- 
cifically, you ask whether the proposed 
HE.W. regulations under Title IX of the 
1972 Amendments—barring sex discrimina- 
tion by recipients of federal educational as- 
sistance—might be read as applying across 
the board to educational institutions covered 
by the Amendment thereby authorizing the 
agency to terminate all assistance to such 
institutions where discrimination is found to 
exist. See, 39 F.R. 22228-22240 (June 20, 
1974). Additionally, you ask our views con- 
cerning the legal validity of such an inter- 
pretation in light of programmatic limitation 
found is sections 901 and 902 of the Amend- 
ments. 

Section 901 of Title IX provides that “[n]o 
person in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any edu- 
cation program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance.” That section then goes 
on to carve out specific exceptions from the 
general prohibition with respect to “admis- 
sion to educational institutions.” Basically, 
admissions policies to all institutions are 
exempted except “institutions” of vocational 
education, professional education and grad- 
uate higher education, and “public insti- 
tutions” of undergraduate higher education. 

Section 902 contains two basic limitations 
on agency authority to terminate assistance 
for violation of the Act. The first of these 
is essentially geographical in nature, limiting 
the effect of any cut-off to “the particular 
political entity, or part thereof” where dis- 
crimination occurs, The section further pro- 
vides, however, that any termination is to be 
restricted to “the particular program, or part 
thereof, in which ... noncompliance .., 
has been so found.” 

As suggested by the foregoing, the statute 
appears to adopt, for the most part, a pro- 
gram oriented approach to sex discrimination 
essentially the same as that embodied in the 
parallel provisions of Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act (42 U.S.C. 2000d et seq.). 
That is, tle basic prohibition of section 901 
speaks in terms of discrimination under a 
“program or activity” receiving federal finan- 
cial assistance. Similarly, the termination 
sanction prescribed by section 902 is limited 
in its effect to the “particular program, or 
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part thereof” where discrimination is found 
to exist. Read together, these restrictions 
seem clearly to indicate that Congress in- 
tended that administrative authority to dis- 
continue assistance be circumscribed within 
some limits, but the precise scope of this 
limitation is undefined on the face of the 
statute and thus remains somewhat uncer- 
tain, This basic ambiguity is further com- 
pounded in the case of institutional recip- 
ients by the express prohibition in section 
901 of discrimination in admissions to cer- 
tain institutions of higher education. 

The proposed H.E.W. regulations under 
Title IX seem to employ a corollary distinc- 
tion between discrimination in admissions 
to covered institutions and other less perva- 
sive forms of discrimination limited in their 
effect to specific programs and activities con- 
ducted by a recipient. Subpart C of the regu- 
lations bars discrimination “by any recipient” 
in admissions and recruitment generally and 
section 86.34(b), which applies to local edu- 
cational agencies, likewise prohibits dis- 
criminatory admissions policies with respect 
to “any institution of vocational education” 
or “any other school or educational unit” 
operated by such agency. This institutional 
approach where admissions policies are in- 
volved is subject to the single express excep- 
tion contained In section 86.2(0). That sec- 
tion, which tracks a similar provision in sec- 
tion 901(c) of the Act, provides in effect that 
where an educational institution is composed 
of more than one school, department or col- 
lege, admission to which is independent of 
admission to any other component, each such 
school, department or college, is considered 
as a separate unit for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether its admissions are covered 
by the regulation. Thus, according to the ex- 
planatory matter accompanying the proposed 
regulations “if a private institution is com- 
posed of an undergraduate and graduate col- 
lege, admissions to the graduate college are 
exempt... but admissions to the graduate 
school are not." See, 29 F.R. 22228. 

Subpart D, on the other hand, is appar- 
ently concerned primarily with discrimina- 
tion in particular programs and activities 
operated by a recipient—whether a public 
or private agency, institution, or otherwise— 
other than overall admissions policies, Thus, 
section 86.31 et seg. would reach discrimina- 
tion under “any academic, extracurricular, 
research, occupational training, or other pro- 
gram or activity ... which receives or bene- 
fits from federal financial assistance.” In 
short, the proposed regulations arguably re- 
flect a position on the part of the agency 
that, for purposes of deter: compli- 
ance, the educational activities of institu- 
tional recipients may, where general admis- 
sions policies are concerned, be viewed as an 
indivisible entity. Where less pervasive forms 
of discrimination are involved, however, the 
regulations seem to contemplate a program 
by program approach to coverage. 

The basic provisions relating to procedures 
for effecting compliance with the Act are set 
forth in Subpart F of the regulations. Section 
86.48(c), which deals with the termination of 
funding, expressly incorporates the “pin- 
point” provision of section 902 of the Act and 
provides that “[a]ny action to suspend or 
terminate . . . Federal financial assistance 
shall be limited . . . to the particular ... 
recipient .. . and shall be limited in its 
effect to'the particular education program 
or activity or part thereof in which such non- 
compliance has been so found” Additional 
evidence of the agency’s view with respect to 
its authority to terminate assistance might 
be inferred, however, from its position that 
“an education program: or activity or part 
thereof operated by a recipient of Federal 
financial assistance administered by the De- 
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partment will be subject to the requirements 
of this regulation if it receives or benefits 
from such assistance.” (emphasis added) 29 
F.R. 22228. In support of this interpretation, 
HE.W. asserts reliance on the Appeals Court 
ruling in Board of Public Instruction v. 
Finch, 414 F. 2d 1068 (C.A. 5 1969) where it 
was held that, under the parallel provisions 
of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, fed- 
eral funds may be terminated on the basis 
that they “are administered in a discrimina- 
tory manner, or if they support a program 
which is infected by a discriminatory en- 
vironment.” 

The Finch case involved a determination 
by H.E.W. that a county school board was 
out of compliance with applicable school 
desegregation guidelines under Title VI of 
the 1964 Act. Specifically, the hearing exam- 
iner found that the school district's “prog- 
ress toward student desegregation was inade- 
quate,” that it “had not made adequate 
progress toward teacher desegregation” and 
that the district was “seeking to perpetuate 
the dual school system through its construc- 
tion program.” Based on these findings, an 
order was entered terminating “any classes 
of Federal financial assistance” to the district 
“arising under any act of Congress” adminis- 
tered by H.E.W., the National Science Foun- 
dation, and the Department of Interior until 
compliance was achieved. 

On appeal, the school board argued that 
HE.W.’s order terminating Taylor County's 
aid to education violated section 602 of the 
1964 Act which, like section 902, provides 
that the termination sanction “shall be Hm- 
ited in its effect to the particular program, 
or part thereof, in which such noncompliance 
has been so found... .” The Board con- 
tended that section 602, in effect, requires 
the federal government to make a finding of 
discrimination In the operation of each pro- 
gram funded by a particular grant statute. 
In other words, it was argued that if HEW. 
desired to terminate all assistance to the 
district, It must demonstrate not simply the 
basic dual nature of the school system, but 
that a particular program was being operated 
in a discriminatory fashion, H_E.W. argued, 
on the other hand, that the Board’s inter- 
pretation of section 602 was incorrect and 
that a general finding of discrimination in 
the operation of the school system Justified 
termination of all federal aid in the absence 
of a showing by the recipient that a particu- 
lar program was free of discrimination. 

The Fifth Circuit rejected H.E.W.’s position 
and adopted the Board’s interpretation of 
section 602. Reading the term “program” as 
used in that section to mean “particular 
grant statute,” the court held that a general 
departmental finding of discrimination in 
the operation of an elementary and secondary 
school system is insufficient for termination 
of all federal education aid to that system. 
In concluding that section 602 requires pro- 
gram oriented findings of fact, however, the 
court specifically stated that such a require- 
ment does not mean that each program must 
be considered in isolation. 

To say that a program in a school is free 
from discrimination because everyone in the 
school is at liberty to partake of its benefits 
may or may not be a tenable position. Clearly 
the racial composition of a school’s student 
body, or the racial composition of its faculty 
may have an effect upon the particular pro- 
gram in question. But this may not always 
be the case. In deference to that possibility, 
the administrative agency seeking to cut off 
federal funds must make findings of fact 
indicating either that a particular program is 
itself administered in a discriminatory man- 
ner, or is so affected by discriminatory prac- 
tices elsewhere in the school system that it 
toner becomes discriminatory. 414 F.2d 
1077-78. 
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The court did not, however, provide any 
guidance co: the kind of factfinding 
necessary to satisfy its interpretation of sec- 
tion 602. H.E.W. was provided with no express 
standards for determining what constitutes 
a sufficient showing of discrimination in the 
expenditure of federal funds under a par- 
ticular grant statute or for deciding when 
one program is “so affected by discrimina- 
tory practices elsewhere in the school system” 
as to justify termination of funds. 

The proposed Title IX regulations do not 
on their face appear inconsistent with the 
standards set out in Finch under Title VI. 
For while that decision requires the agency 
to make program by program findings to 
support a wholesale termination of assist- 
ance, the principle announced by that ruling 
is more in the nature of an evidentiary 
standard that a substantive limitation and, 
as such, would not preclude termination of 
all assistance to a covered institution pro- 
vided that the agency specifically finds that 
each funded program or activity is “so af- 
fected by discrimination elsewhere ... that 
it thereby becomes discriminatory.” As noted, 
the proposed regulations adopt the program- 
matic limitation of section 902 and do not 
purport to dispense with the fact finding 
burden imposed by the Finch ruling under 
the analogous provisions of Title VI. Indeed 
the agency's express reliance on that deci- 
sion might be read as indicating its intent 
to adhere to the principle established there- 
in. Thus, while H.E.W. might arguably be 
authorized under its Title IX regulations to 
terminate assistance across the board to in- 
stitutions which discriminate against women 
in admissions—at least where the policy is 
not limited to an “administratively separate 
unit”—or in other appropriate circumstances, 
this result would seem sustainable under the 
Finch doctrine so long as it is supported by 
the required administrative findings, i.e. that 
the offending practice is of a sufficiently per- 
vasive mature as to create a “discrimina- 
tory environment” which “infects” each as- 
sisted program or activity conducted by the 
recipient. 

Although the Congressional debates sur- 
rounding Title IX are somewhat sparse and 
inconclusive on the issue, certain portions 
of the legislative history lend arguable sup- 
port to H.E.W.’s interpretation of its author- 
ity to terminate assistance under Title IX. 
In the Senate, a somewhat different version 
of the sex discrimination provisions were 
originally proposed as an amendment to S. 
659 by Senator Bayh of August 6, 1971; 117 
Cong. Rec. 30399. The debate at that time 
eentered primarily on the types of educa- 
tional institutions proposed to be covered 
and certain other unrelated matters, but 
some discussion was directed to the effect of 
the fund termination sanction. During the 
course of that debate, Senator Bayh made 
the following observations in response to 
questions from Senator Dominick. 

Mr. Dominick. What type of aid the recip- 
fent might be getting would be cut off? Let 
us suppose, for example, that they have 
guaranteed loans for construction. Let us 
suppose that they have research grants under 
the NIH. Let us suppose that they are doing 
graduate work in some programs authorized 
by the Defense Department. Just what type 
of aid are we cutting off here? 

Mr. BarH. We are cutting off all aid that 
comes through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and as to the spe- 
cific ones, the Senator has mentioned, I think 
they would all be included with the excep- 
tion of research grants made through other 
PRESE such as the Department of De- 
ense. 


Mr., Dommvicx. The Senator is talking 
about every program under HEW? 
Mr, Baym, Let me suggest that I would 
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imagine that any person who was sitting 
at the head of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, administering this 
program, would be reasonable and would use 
only such leverage as was necessary against 
the institution. 

It is unquestionable, in my judgment, that 
this would not be directed at specific as- 
sistance that was being received by individ- 
val students, but would be directed at the 
institution, and the Secretary would be ex- 
pected to use good judgment as to how much 
leverage to apply, and where it could best 
be applied. 

The civil rights experience, as the Senator 
from Colorado knows, indicates that the very 
possibility of such a sanction has worked 
wonders. 117 Cong. Rec. 30408 (Aug. 6, 1971). 

As amended and passed by the House, 5, 
659—for which the House had substituted 
the modified language of H. 7248—prohib- 
ited discrimination on the basis of sex in any 
educational program receiving education fi- 
nancial assistance. During floor debate on 
the measure, Mr. Steiger engaged Mrs, Green, 
fioor manager of the bill, in colloquy relating 
to agency authority to terminate assistance. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Chairman, let me proceed along the 
line of the gentleman from Louisiana, and 
let me ask the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. Green) for clarification on what I 
thought I heard. 

In title X the gentleman from Louisiana 
asked relating to a program on activities 
receiving Federal financial assistance, and 
under the “program on activity" one could 
not discriminate. That is not to be read, 
am I correct, that it is limited in terms of 
its application, that is, title X, to only pro~- 
grams that are federally financed? For exam- 
ple, are we saying that if in the English 
department they receive no funds from the 
Federal Government that therefore that pro- 
gram is exempt? 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. If the gentleman 
will yield, the answer is in the affirmative. 
Enforcement is limited to each entity or 
institution and to each program and activity. 
Discrimination would cut off all program 
funds within an institution. 

Mr. Sreicer of Wisconsin. So that the 
effect of title X is to, in effect, go across the 
board in terms of the cutting off of funds 
to an institution that would discriminate, 
is that correct? 

Mrs. Green of Oregon. The purpose of title 
X is to end discrimination in all institutions 
ot higher education, yes, across the board, 
but we do have the three exemptions to 
which I referred. 

Mr. Sretcrr of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I 
must admit that I cannot have anything 
but mixed feelings about a debate on dis- 
crimination. The hearings before the com- 
mittee are full of testimony clearly indicat- 
ing discrimination by institutions of higher 
education in graduate enrollment, living 
practices and promotions. 

I have three comments on the whole ques- 
tion of the amendment now before us, One 
is that I find myself somewhat surprised 
that there is so much power granted to 
HEW under title X when in fact the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has been a most 
strong opponent of granting additional 
powers to HEW. Perhaps in this fleld she 
feels that there is some greater justification 
for granting this much power. 

Secondly, under the bill, under the titles 
which we have gone over before, we have 
in effect allowed the local financial assist- 
ance officers to have a rather broad sweep of 
powers in their right to pick and choose 
those who should receive ald which could 
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work against low-income students, but in 
this one we now are going to say that it 
is the Federal policy that you cannot dis- 
criminate: because of sex. This dichotomy 
confuses me on one hand we grant latitude 
and autonomy while on the other limiting 
autonomy. 

And thirdly, Mr. Chairman, may I say in 
all honesty that I fail to be moved by the 
argument that because it is public policy 
under the Constitution that you may not 
discriminate because of race, creed or na- 
tional origin that now suddenly we find 
ourselyes saying we will make this public 
policy that you may receive no Federal funds 
if you do not follow the open admissions 
policy advocated here by some, not as a right 
but under the law. 117 Cong. Rec. 39256-7 
(Nov. 4, 1974) 

In evaluating the validity of the proposed 
regulations, a final consideration should be 
kept in mind. It is a well established principle 
of administrative law that in construing the 
application of a statute the courts wili give 
ceference to official interpretations of the 
agency charged with its enforcement. See, e.g. 
Norwegian Nitrogen Co. v. United States, 288 
U.S. 294 (1933); Skidmore v. Swifi and Co., 
823 U.S. 134 (1944); KMLA Broadcasting 
Corp. v. Twentieth Century Cigarette Vend- 
ing Corp., 264 F. Supp. 35 (C.D. Cal. 1967). 
As stated by one court, “We are without au- 
thority to overturn an administrative inter- 
pretation of an act or regulation unless it 
can be said that the construction is ‘plainly 
erroneous or inconsistent with the regula- 
tion.’ (Citations omitted.) Even though our 
views with regard to the interpretation differ 
from those of the administrative agency we 
would not be authorized to substitute our 
views if it can be said that the administra- 
tive interpretation was a reasonable one.” 
McCall Coal Co. v. United States, 374 F. 2d 
689, 691 (1967). While this principle of judi- 
cial deference may apply with different force 
according to whether findings of fact or ques- 
tions of law are involved, it seems clear that 
the courts will customarily accord some 
weight to the contemporaneous construction 
by the appropriate federal agency where not 
in conflict with the legislative history or the 
clear meaning of the statute. 

In sum, therefore, the proposed Title IX 
regulations seem to authorize the termina- 
tion of all assistance administered by H.E.W. 
to a covered educational institution in cer- 
tain circumstances. Wholesale fund cutoffs of 
this nature are apparently limited by the 
regulations, however, to cases involving ad- 
missions policies or other pervasive practices 
affecting all assisted programs or activities 
conducted by the institution. This approach 
seems to accord with the result reached in 
Finch, provided that it is supported by the 
required evidentiary findings. Moreover, since 
the meaning of the term “program,” as used 
in section 902 is not altogether ascertainable 
from the face of the statute and the legisla- 
tive history is less than conclusive, it seems 
that the courts would, in all likelihood defer 
to H.E.W.’s interpretation and uphold the 
regulations. 

It is hoped that this will suffice to provide 
the Information you require. 

CHARLES V. DALE, 
Legislative Attorney. 
Trtum IX or THE 1972 EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS: PREVENTING SEX DISCRIMINATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(By James C. Todd) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


When a movement seeks to alter not only 
laws and policies but also deeply ingrained 
patterns of im mal relationships, the 
schools are inevitably a crucial battleground. 
In the educational process, social values and 
norms are internalized, roles are learned, pat- 
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terns of behavior in all facets of life are 
formed, and the skills necessary for success- 
ful economic competition—indeed, survi- 
val—are acquired, The school acts as a train- 
ing ground; it is a microcosm of the society 
at large. Aware of the critical importance of 
the schools, groups, leaders, and individuals 
concerned with women’s rights have recog- 
nized that failure to effect change in the 
educational system can frustrate efforts to 
bring about change elsewhere. If discrimina- 
tion is accomplished and reinforced at an 
early stage of development, it will not easily 
be exorcised later. Thus, it does little good to 
open new opportunities for fulfillment if 
social conditioning in the schools confines 
women's abilities and aspirations to a lim- 
ited sphere. 

This process manifests itself in many areas, 
of which scholastic achievement is only one. 
Throughout the early grades, girls generally 
perform better than boys. But somewhere 
in the secondary level, the tide turns. One 
study estimates that seventy-five to ninety 
percent of all well-qualified high school 
graduates who do not go to college are 
women.’ The fields of endeavor that are alter- 
natives to higher education are similarly 
blocked or restricted for women. From the 
earliest stages, the educational process con- 
spires to perpetuate this situation, discour- 
aging women from most pursuits and chan- 
neling them into a limited range of careers. 

Information is relayed, impressions are 
formed, and patterns are set in many and 
diverse manners. Not all of these are known, 
and few are fully understood, Yet undoubt- 
edly textbooks, library books, and other cur- 
riculum materials constitute a major source 
of the schoolchild’s worldview. This power to 
mold perceptions has made textual material 
a focal point in the effort to eliminate sex- 
ism in education, The picture painted in the 
textbooks gains added dimension by the 
reality of division of labor by sex in the 
school itself. Although principals are almost 
always chosen from among the teachers, a 
majority of whom are women,” most princi- 
pals are men.” On the other hand, men tend 
to be under-represented in supportive posi- 
tions. The structure of most curricula fur- 
ther reinforces the overall impression. Par- 
ticularly with regard to career-oriented 
subjects, courses tend to be sex-segregated 
along stereotyped lines.‘ Counseling stands 
as yet another obstacle to the girl's full 
development, Part of the problem lies in the 
attitudes and practices of the counselors 
themselves, and part in the system of which 
they are agents. Counselors can contribute 
to sex-segregation in courses through subtle 
discouragement and through failure to pre- 
sent alternatives. To the extent that voca- 
tional, aptitude, and qualification tests are 
sex-biased, they compound the problem. 
Finally, sports and physical education are 
guilty of glaring stereotyping and discrimi- 
nation.® These few examples should indicate 
the wide range of activities in which sex 
discrimination surfaces, The problems it 
creates are as complex as they are pervasive; 
the solutions must reflect a sensitive balanc- 
ing of a wide variety of factors. 

II. COVERAGE OF TITLE Ix 
A. Generally 

1. Statutory Provisions.—As a step toward 
arresting and reversing sex discrimination in 
education, women’s rights advocates sought 
a federal legislative remedy. Title IX of the 
1972 Education Amendments * represents the 
culmination of that search.’ The key provi- 
sion is a broad prohibition against discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex in any education 
program or activity receiving federal finan- 
cial assistance. Congress consciously mod- 
eled the Act on Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
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Rights Act, which prohibits discrimination 
on the basis of race, color, or national origin 
in any federally assisted program” Early 
versions of Title IX would have added the 
word “sex” to Title VI; the final product 
chose instead to place the prohibition in a 
separate law dealing particularly with edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, Title VI. precedent 
provides important guidelines for the appli- 
cation of Title IX, although the analogy is 
not perfect, since Title IX contains four im- 
portant exceptions absent in the Civil Rights 
Act, These are the exemptions for military 
schools,"* traditionally one-sex schools, one- 
sex religious schools,‘ and undergraduate 
admissions.“ Because the laws diverge at this 
point, the policies behind Title VI precedents 
must be weighed carefully so that only those 
principles that are truly analogous will be 
carried over from one area to the other. 

Those who drafted and passed Title IX 
were principally concerned with higher edu- 
cation.“ Nevertheless, the Act in its own 
words clearly aplies to primary and secondary 
schools ** despite the paucity of direct ref- 
erences in the legislative history to lower 
education.” Because of the devastating im- 
pact of discriminatory policies in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the maximum 
extension of Title IX in this area is crucial. 

2. Implementing regulations—On June 
20, 1974, nearly two years after Title IX 
authorized him to do so, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare issued his 
proposed rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of the Act.” These rules fall into 
six subparts. Subpart A defines terms and 
includes geneal matters such as the “assur- 
ances” that schools must give HEW, re- 
medial action for past discrimination, and 
dissemination of information.” Coverage of 
institutions and programs is the topic of 
subpart B.* Subpart C outlines the prohi- 
bitions with regard to admissions and re- 
cruiting,= while subpart D formulates the 
general rules concerning prohibited dis- 
crimination in educational programs and 
activities.“ Subpart E concerns employment 
in the education field. Finally, subpart F 
sets forth the administrative enforcement 
procedures. These regulations are reason- 
ably comprehensive, but they include some 
disappointing omissions, such as a refusal 
to cover texts and materials,” that Title IX 
plaintiffs will be forced to confront. 

3. Judicial interpretation—Title IX has 
not yet been thoroughly subjected to judicial 
scrutiny, but some spoors of the Act are 
detectable in occasional opinions. Of great- 
est importance is the court of appeals deci- 
sion in Brenden v. Independent School Dis- 
trict 742 In that case Peggy Brenden and 
Antoinett St. Pierre brought a section 1983 * 
civil rights action to enjoin the enforcement 
of a Minnesota State High School League 
rule, charging that it violated the fourteenth 
amendment’s equal protection clause. 
Brenden wanted to compete in inter- 
scholastic tennis, St. Pierre In cross-country 
skiing and running, but neither girl's 
school provided girls’ teams in those events, 
Although boys’ teams for those sports existed, 
the rule barred Peggy and Ton! from par- 
ticipating. The district court ordered that 
plaintiffs be declared eligible to participate 
on their schools’ teams and that the Min- 
nesota State High School League be en- 
joined from sanctioning the high schools for 
compliance,” the court of appeals affirmed.” 

Both opinions condemned the school dis- 
tricts for foreclosing the girls’ right to par- 
ticipate “solely on the basis of the fact of 
sex and sex alone,” language strongly remi- 
niscent of Title IX™ Even though neither 
court decided the case under Title IX, the 
court of appeals cited the statute as an il- 
lustration of the congressional policy against 
“discrimination based on ‘stereotyped char- 
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acterizations of the sexes.'” The court 
noted Congress's recognition of the import- 
ance of all aspects of education for women; * 
it equated discrimination in high school 
athletics with discrimination in education 
and again referred to the first section of Title 
IX.“ Brenden therefore refiected the new na- 
tional policy against sex discrimination in 
education. The court hinted that in the fu- 
ture all local boards would be expected to 
comply with the request of the Minnesota 
Department of Education to purge all sex- 
based requirements from its rules and regu- 
lations and to ensure equal access for all 
pupils to school facilities, programs, equip- 
ment, services, and financial resources.” 
Thus, Brenden may provide the foundation 
on which the first cases decided under Title 
IX will build. 
B. Limitations on Coverage 


1. Particular Program.—Like its Title VI 
counterpart,” an Important provision of Title 
IX requires that termination or refusal of 
funds be limited to the particular entity that 
violated the Act.” Additionally, the effect of 
the administrative action must be limited 
to the offending program.” This raises special 
questions in the context of elementary and 
secondary school systems. If interpreted nar- 
rowly, the provision could become a stum- 
bling block on the path to full implementa- 
tion of the policy underlying Title IX. 

The analogous section in Title VI has 
caused few difficulties since racial segrega- 
tion tends to operate systemwide. In con- 
trast, sex discrimination in primary and sec- 
ondary schools often occurs within a par- 
ticular program. The difficulty arises when 
federal funds flow Into the school system's 
general fisc but no federal money goes di- 
rectly to the challenged program. For ex- 
ample, no education statute provides fed- 
eral aid for high school football; thus the 
particular program section might prevent 
Title IX from reaching a discriminatory 
athletic or vocational program that does not 
receive direct federal funding. 

Some cases interpreting Title VI's equiva- 
lent provision would impose just this limita- 
tion on Title IX's grasp if they were extended 
to the new act. In McLeod y. College of Ar- 
tesia™ the court denied an injunction or- 
der under Title VI to black students claim- 
ing discrimination in their disciplinary sus- 
pension. It found that no relationship existed 
between the use of federal money and the 
alleged discriminatory practices; thus it 
lacked jurisdiction to award damages under 
section 1983. Plaintiffs were similarly unsuc- 
cessful in Gautreaux v. Ro ? @ suit 
to enjoin the funding of Chicago’s Model Cit- 
ies program on the ground that the Chicago 
Housing Authority (CHA) had deliberately 
perpetuated segregated housing patterns. The 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment had distributed funds to the CHA and 
to the Model Citles program. In denying the 
injunction, the court pointed out that no 
administrative connection existed between 
Model Cities and CHA, that only six of Mod- 
el Cities’ fifty programs were involved with 
housing, and that the evidence failed to 
show discrimination in Model Cities. Plain- 
tiffs had merely sought the cutoff of Model 
Cities funds as indirect leverage on the 
CHA.“ 

The Fifth Circuit discussed the character 
and reach of the limitations on Title VI and 
the congressional policy behind those Hmi- 
tations in Board of Education v. Finch,“ a 
challenge to HEW’s withholding of funds un- 
der Title VI. The opinion was cited in the 
proposed Title IX regulations as a guide for 
the application of the “particular program” 
provision.“ The court noted that three fed- 
eral aid programs were involved: “ aid for 
the education of children of low income fam- 
ities.“ grants for supplementary education 
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centers,“ and special grants for education 
of adults with no college degree.“ The court 
held that each grant statute set up a par- 
ticular program within the meaning of Title 
VI. Discrimination in a program would, un- 
der the statute, mandate termination of its 
funding. If another program remained in- 
sulated from the unlawful activities, how- 
ever, its funding would not be affected by 
the offending program, for Title VI was not 
intended to be a vindictive or punitive meas- 
ure. Yet the court did take pains to empha- 
size that the program could not be consid- 
ered in isolation from all the surrounding 
circumstances. To support its conclusion the 
court relied heavily on a statement in the 
legislative history indicating that the par- 
ticular program provision was meant to “‘pin- 
point . . . the situation where discrimi- 
natory practices prevail.” “ It also cited com- 
ments from the debate on the Senate floor 
suggesting that a strict case-by-case appli- 
cation of the principles was contemplated.“ 
Thus, according to the court, the program 
provision could not refer to the general cate- 
gory, “school program.” 

Superficially, these cases might appear to 
support the proposition that if a program is 
neither directly receiving federal money nor 
directly discriminating, it can escape the 
grasp of Title IX. But a closer examination 
reveals a broader potential range of coverage 
for the Act. The keys to understanding the 
application of the “particular program” pro- 
vision are the inter-relationship between 
programs and the interaction between federal 
funds and the challenged programs. In 
Grautrequx the Chicago Housing Authority 
and the Model Cities program were not part 
of the same system. The former was entirely 
a city agency, and the latter a joint federal- 
local effort. Their funding sources were dif- 
ferent; a decrease in Model Cities money 
would not affect the level of CHA funding, 
and their clientele with regard to housing 
was different.” By the same token, in Finch 
the adult education and supplementary edu- 
cation programs were separate from aid to 
low-income school children, The former two 
operated independent of the day-to-day 
education of most school children, serving 
different people and relying on a different 
statutory source of federal funds, 

Since Title IX applies to elementary and 
secondary education, it is d le 
from the Gautreaux and Finch situations. 
Unlike Model Cities and CHA, the same body, 
the school administration, budgets both for 
directly federally aided programs and pro- 
grams not directly aided.“ Furthermore, un- 
like adult education and aid to low-income 
school children, all programs serve the same 
people. In the case of public school programs 
subject to challenge under Title IX, the 
degree of interrelationship among the 
activities affects the interaction of federal 
funds with the programs. For example, al- 
though federal money does not go directly 
to the football program, federal aid to any 
of the school system's programs frees other 
money for use in athletics. Without federal 
aid a school would have to reduce program 
offerings or use it resources more efficiently. 
The Act speaks of federal financing assist- 
ance. If federal aid benefits a discriminatory 
program by freeing funds for the program, 
the aid assists it. The court in Finch equated 
“program” with grant statute, but it did not 
foreclose including within a program all the 
activities “benefited” by the grant statute 
through the freeing of funds.” 

Some Title VI cases support this interpre- 
tation by analogy. McGlotten v. Connally = 
held that granting tax exempt status to pri- 
vate fraternal orders and allowing tax de- 
ductions for contributions to them was sum- 
cient to bring those groups within the em- 
brace of Title VI. In Green v, Kennedy™ the 
court noted that a tax exemption for seg- 
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regated private schools might be considered 
financial support to the extent that it was 
instrumental in releasing money for dis- 
criminatory programs. Those two cases there- 
fore suggest that discrimination should not 
be tolerated in programs benefiting indirect- 
lv—by favorable tax treatment—tfrom federal 
financial assistance. Other cases have also 
spoken of tainted programs.” In Finch the 
court warned that even if a program is not 
itself discriminating, it can still be “so af- 
fected by discriminatory practices elsewhere 
in the school system that it thereby becomes 
discriminatory.” If otherwise interested 
girls are discouraged from seizing an oppor- 
tunity open to them, they have been denied 
the benefits of a program that is not dis- 
criminatory on its face. Similarly, a sex- 
segregated course structure might taint an 
ostensibly mnondiscriminatory program by 
failing to prepare an interested girl for the 
activity, so that in effect she is excluded 
from participation in the program.” 
“Tainting” is really just the obverse of 
“benefiting.” In either case a program not 
directly receiving federal aid can be brought 
within the ambit of Title IX by a crucial 
link to a directly aided program. The aided 
program could bring in a discriminatory in- 
dependent program that it benefits, or the 
discriminatory independent program might 
taint an otherwise unobjectionable aided 
program. In both cases Title IX is allowed to 
reach a program facially beyond its scope. 
The use of “tainting” and “benefiting” con- 
cepts would fulfill an important element of 
the purpose behind Title IX and would be 
consistent with legislative history indicat- 
ing Congress's desire that the federal gov- 
ernment withhold support, even indirect 
support, from discriminatory programs.” 
Keeping in mind the interrelationship of 
programs and funds, HEW and the courts 
may achieve this objective by applying the 
following rule: if two programs, one receiv- 
ing federal aid directly and one not, are both 
administered by the same local agency for 
the education of essentially the same group 
of students, and if the funding of the former 
facilitates the latter by freeing funds for 
its use, or if discrimination in the latter 
affects the former by inhibiting or prohibit- 
ing a student’s participation in that program, 
then both will be considered part of the 
same program for purposes of bringing the 
latter within the reach of Title IX. While 
case law has not firmly established this prop- 
osition, neither has it precluded it. The for- 
mula is not unreasonable, it is consistent 
with the tax exemption cases and not in- 
consistent with other Title VI precedents, 
and it would further congressional intent.” 
The proposed regulations take some hesi- 
tant steps toward applying the particular 
program provision in this way. The relevant 
section of the proposed rules“ merely re- 
peats the language of the Act. But the intro- 
ductory remarks record the Secretary's in- 
terpretation, which would subject a pro- 
gram or activity to the regulation’s require- 
ments if it receives or benefits from federal 
assistance.“ The passage then quotes part 
of the Finch decision holding that federal 
funds may be terminated under Title VI only 
upon a finding that they are administered 
in a discriminatory manner or that they 
support a program infected by a discrimina- 
tory environment.“ Although this indicates 
that tainted programs fall within the Secre- 
tary’s ban, his statement fails to clarify 
whether the freeing of funds constitutes suf- 
ficient benefit or support to invoke the Act. 
Significantly, the regulations do cover ath- 
letics,“ which are not directly federally 
funded, and programs assisted by the recipi- 
ent institution,™ Final resolution of this mat- 
ter must await the case in which a school 
system challenges a loss of federal funds 
because of discrimination in a particular pro- 
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gram not directly aided.“ Finally, whatever 
the difficulties the particular program pro- 
vision may pose for the withholding of funds, 
it does not affect an equitable suit for an 
injunction; it applies only to administrative 
action. 

2. Athletics: Separate and Unequal.—While 
the regulations leave unclear the full extent 
of Title IX's application they do purport to 
extend coverage to the indirectly federally 
funded area of athletics.” The proposed rules 
for this important field, however, fall far 
short of the recommendations of interested 
groups. Although many feminists have called 
for sexually integrated athletics,“ the pro- 
posed regulations allow school systems to 
“operate or sponsor separate teams for mem- 
bers of each sex where selection for such 
teams is based upon competitive skill.” ” 
Thus, the regulations bring into focus the 
difficult question whether the principle of 
“separate but equal” has continuing validity 
in a significant part of primary and second- 
ary education. 

Brown v. Board of Education ™ held that 
separate is inherently unequal with respect 
to race. But thus far, only two state courts 
have come to the same decision with regard 
to sex." Both courts explicitly ducked the 
issue in Brenden,” since the fact that no 
girls’ teams were available permitted them 
to do so.” 

In Kirstein v. Rector and Visitors*™ the 
court held that a refusal to admit women to 
the University of Virginia was a denial of 
equal protection since that school offeréd 
courses not found elsewhere in the state and 
a more prestigious degree. In a footnote the 
court, like others facing the issue, squirmed 
out of confronting sex segregation, on the 
ground that the facilities elsewhere were not 
equal with respect to those plaintiff's. Inter- 
estingly enough, the Kirstein decision reads 
very much like Sweatt v. Painter ™ and other 
cases 7 immediately preceding the landmark 
decision in Brown. 

Separate may also be Inherently unequal 
in certain areas of sex segregation. When 
girls as a class are put on separate teams, the 
implication is that girls are inherently in- 
ferior to boys. Tolerating forced segregation 
in any area of education defeats the intent 
of Title IX when the lack of confidence in- 
duced interferes with the development of 
skills. One of the purposes of the Act was 
to give women “an equal chance... to de- 
velop the skills they want, and to apply those 
skills .. .”"* To the extent that opportunity 
is obstructed, girls can be said to be “denied 
the benefits of” sex-integrated athletics, 

The legislative history of Title IX is not as 
clear as it might be on this issue. Some 
statements by Senator Bayh seem to indicate 
an intent to allow “separate but equal” 
athletic programs,” but the Senator was 
Speaking of college football, where the ability 
gap is greater for a wide variety of reasons. 
The Act was designed to allow discrimina- 
tion only in instances where personal privacy 
must be preserved.” For example, the privacy 
exception Hes behind the exemption from 
the Act of campus living facilities*' The 
proposed regulations preserve this excep- 
tion,” as well as permit “separate tollet, 
locker room, and shower facilities on the 
basis of sex.” = But privacy is not the basis 
upon which the regulations allow sex-segre- 
gated athletics. Rather, the proposed rules 
make “competitive skill” the ground for sex 
segregation. 

Present federal law recognizes two justi- 
fications for permitting segregation or dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex: “rational 
basis” under the equal protection clause of 
the fourteenth amendment,* and “bona 
fide occupational qualification’ (BFOQ) 
under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act.“ 
The HEW “competitive skill” criterion fits 
neither category. Title IX itself contains no 
“bona fide grounds” (BFG) clause; it spon- 
sors agreed, however, that HEW could in- 
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clude in its general rules and regulations a 
rule making sex a bona fide ground for dif- 
ferential treatment in any case.* The actual 
proposed regulations contain no BFG provi- 
sion of general applicability, but perhaps the 
Security intended the “competitive ski” 
clause. to perform the same function in the 
area of athletics. According to this reading, 
the rule would allow schools to consider sex 
a “bona fide ground” for excluding girls 
from boys’ competitive skill teams. But if it 
is to serve as a BFG exception, it as least 
should correspond to some degree to the ap- 
plication of the BFOQ concept in the Title 
VIL context.” 

Title VII's BFOQ contains an important 
qualifier: if sex ig to justify discrimination, 
it must be a BFOQ “reasonably necessary to 
the normal operation of that particular busi- 
ness or enterprise.” A similar qualification 
must be implicit in any exception to the far- 
reaching anti-discrimination policy promul- 
gated in Title IX. Otherwise, school systems 
could easily circumvent the Act by labeling 
sex a BFG in any situation in which boys 
and girls have been treated differently in the 
past.* The recipient school district ought to 
bear the burden of showing that sex-inte- 
gration would seriously threaten the opera- 
tion of the program itself.” 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission and the federal courts have agreed 
that BFOQ “should be interpreted nar- 
rowly.”’ ™ EECC regulations refuse to acknowl. 
edge as BFOQ exceptions for sex discrimina- 
tion “assumptions [about] the compara- 

+ . characteristics of women ih gen- 
." = “stereotyped characterizations of the 
* or “preferences of co-workers, the 
employer, clients or customers.” * In Diaz v. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. which 
found a Title VII yiolation in Pan Am’s 
policy of hiring only women stewardesses, 
the court ruled that evidence of better aver- 
age performance by women was not sufficient 
to invoke the BFOQ exception.™ It held that 
“before sex discrimination can be practiced, 
it must not only be shown that it is im- 
practicable to find the mèn that possess the 
abilities that most women possess, but that 
the abilities are necessary to the business, 
not merely tangential." * Again, in Weeks v. 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co.” 
the court held that the company’s refusal to 
hire a woman as a switchman solely. because 
of her sex could not meet the BFOQ test 
The employer has the burden of showing 
“reasonable cause to believe, that is, a fac- 
tual basis for believing, that all or sub- 
stantially all women would be unable to 
perform safely and efficiently the duties of 
the job involved.” “ That burden is not met 
simply by labeling a job “strenuous,” 
Brenden applied Title VIE BFOQ standards 
to high school athletics. It would not allow 
arguments about the physical characteristics 
of women in general to prevail over the 
clear qualifications of the particular female 
applicants.“ In this connection, the opinion 
referred to Title VII and quoted a Title VII 
case, Seidenberg v. McSorleys' Old Ale House, 
Inc.™ for the proposition that sex discrimi- 
nation cannot be justified by reliance on the 
stereotype “of women as peculiarly delicate 
and impressionable creatures in need of pro- 
tection from the rough and tumble of un- 
varnished humanity.” 1 Thus, experience 
under Title VII indicates that Secretary 
Weinberger’s exemption of sex-segregation in 
athletics would have trouble meeting a 
BFG test even approaching the stringency of 
the BFOQ requirement. A school system 
need not show that sex-integration will un- 
dermine the essence of the athletic program 
itself. In fact, because of stereotypes and 
assumptions about women and athletics, the 
proposed regulations require no showing or 
proof of the girls skill 

Thus, neither the congressional intent to 
allow sex-segregation in matters of personal 
privacy nor an implied BFG exception will 
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support the Secretary's exemption for ath- 
letics. The only ground remaining that might 
legitimize it is the “rational basis” test of 
the equal protection clause. If the test ap- 
plies, it would allow discrimination if the 
school district could show a reasonable re- 
lationship between the discriminatory policy 
and a valid objective. Passage of Title IX, 
however, may have rendered the rational 
basis test inapplicable in cases to which the 
Act applies.” If so, the school district must 
show compelling reasons to justify its classi- 
fication, a burden that it would find onerous. 
Even assuming that the rational basis cri- 
terion still controls, it is difficult to imagine 
a legitimate policy goal justifying sex-seg- 
regated athletics. The school might argue 
that its interest in maximizing opportunity 
for participation in sports warrants having 
a boys’ team and a girls’ team since two 
school teams would then be available instead 
of one. Furthermore, although individual 
girls might be good enough for a coed school 
team, the statistical reality is that a larger 
percentage of boys will qualify. Thus, girls’ 
chances would be diminished, not increased, 
by integration of the team by sex." This 
argument falters only because a less restric- 
tive alternative ** exists that can achieve the 
goal of maximum participation without pay- 
ing the price of segregation. Teams could be 
available to all students equally, at ability 
levels determined in tryouts. This policy 
would benefit average males as well as fe- 
males. 

The justification for. treating contact 
sports as a special category is weak, although 
at least one court has done so.** Logically, 
contact sports, like noncontact sports, should 
be subject to the principle of evaluating in- 
dividuals as individuals, not as members of 
a class, If a particular girl can survive con- 
tact sports competition with no more in- 
jury than is likely to befall a boy in that 
pursuit, what policy dictates that she be 
forbidden to compete? The decisions that 
have allowed exclusion of girls because of 
females’ overall statistical traits relied on 
the equal protection clause? They provide 
strong support for the HEW authorization 
of sex segregation in athletics, Title IX, how- 
ever, which played no part in the decisions, 
casts grave doubt on their continuing va- 
lidity. Furthermore; the regulations do not 
require equality between programs for males 
and females,“° a posture that defies even 
the old “separate but equal” doctrines. 

The major shortcoming of the proposed 
regulations, from which other errors flow, 
is their failure to distinguish between col- 
lege athletics and sports in the lower grades, 
By the time men and women reach the uni- 
versity level, the physical gap between them 
is wider, possibly in part because of past re- 
striction of women’s athletic activity. But 
they start in the early years from a position 
of relative parity. If the regulations accepted 
the fundamental notion of opportunity ac- 
cording to individual ability, the necessary 
sensitivity to age differences would be built 
in, and most other serious weaknesses would 
be corrected. 

3. Textbooks and the First Amendment.— 
Discriminatory textual materials can have 
a strong and important adverse impact on 
school children. Yet the Secretary of HEW 
deliberately exempted them from the coy- 
erage of the proposed regulations, fearing 
that specific provisions “would raise grave 
constitutional. problems concerning the 
right of free speech under the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution.” =! Assuming that 
recipients would deal with the problem 
through their control over curricula and 
course content, HEW promised only to “‘pro- 
vide research, assistance and guidance to 
local education agencies in eliminating sex 
ee on curricula and educational mate- 
rials.” 1 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The Secretary’s point has some merit. Reg- 
ulations prohibiting “sexist” material might 
infringe on teachers’ first amendment speech 
right to discuss and present topics freely in 
the classroom. Authors and publishers could 
be as sexist as they pleased, but they would 
have no market, practically speaking, if the 
school districts were forbidden to buy the 
sexist books. The first amendment does not, 
however, guarantee them a market. At the 
very least, HEW could have imposed on the 
school administrations as affirmative duty to 
balance sexist with nonsexist literature. Even 
this practice, however, opens the door of gov- 
ernmental intrusion and supervision of the 
intellectual content of academia, a Pandora’s 
Box better left untouched. Local political 
pressure and negotiations with the school 
systems may be a vehicle for change that 
in the long run is less threatening to funda- 
mental rights. In addition, sexist school lit- 
erature is still available as evidence of a 
school system’s bad faith in bringing its pol- 
icies into compliance with the Act; in this 
way Title IX may yet supply a degree of 
motivation to eschew objectionable texts and 
materials. 

I, REMEDIES 
A. Approaches available 


Title IX contains an administrative remedy 
identical to that found in Title VI,’ while 
the proposed regulations incorporate the 
same procedural steps..4 The purpose of 
these procedures is to Induce voluntary com- 
pliance through a lengthy series of negotia- 
tions, in the hope of avoiding the stiff 
remedy of funding suspension.“ Through- 
out these proceedings, the private party acts 
as merely a complainant, with HEW prose- 
cuting the action and conducting the settle- 
ment conferences. The Department's only 
weapon, although one that none of the par- 
ties wants to see employed, is the threat of 
a termination of federal funds. Since vir- 
tually no one benefits from the schools’ loss 
of aid money, the prospect of wholehearted 
HEW prosecution may be remote from the 
beginning. Moreover, in the informal negoti- 
ations, HEW, for the sake of harmony or of 
saving the expense of the hearing process, 
might settle for a plan that falls far short 
of what the complainants envisage. In the 
hearings, the Department might opt not to 
oppose ali the policies and practices that the 
complainants find objectionable. It might 
not pursue the attack with all the vigor that 
the complainants might wish. This ex- 
haustive procedure is thus likely to result 
only in an indirect blow to the discrimina- 
tion. In these circumstances, the complain- 
ant may well prefer to take more direct 
action. 

The individual could sue based on Title 
IX to enjoin the offending school district's 
discriminatory , conduct. ®™ Similar actions, 
such as suits enforcing the rights of min- 
orities to be free from discrimination regard- 
less of the availability of a funding sus- 
pension,“ have been successful under Title 
VI. Recently, in Lau v.. Nichols™ the Su- 
preme Court reaffirmed that the Title VI ad- 
ministrative remedy is not exclusive. The 
virtual identity of Titles VI and IX indicates 
the likelihood that a similar approach will 
be available to Title LX complainants dissat- 
isfied with HEW’s efforts to guarantee the 
schoolchild's right to be free from sex dis- 
crimination. 

The administrative procedures and private 
sults available under Title IX are the most 
obvious remedies for persons aggrieved by 
sex discrimination in education. Neverthe- 
less, other avenues of redress could supple- 
ment the statutory suit. For example, if the 
complaint centered on an HEW action, a 
sult under the Administrative Procedure 
Act would be appropriate, assuming all 
other prerequisites for suit were established. 
A civil rights action based on section 1983 
would be available to assert rights under 
Title IX and the federal Constitution. Fin- 
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ally, situations might arise in which declara- 
tory relief or mandamus would be use- 
ful. However, Title IX provides the best basis 
for a suit; other alternatives are important 
only where an exception to Title IX’s cover- 
age threatens to make it inapplicable. 

B. Standards applied 

1. Traditional Equal Protection.—The suc- 
cess of any Title IX suit will, to a large ex- 
tent, depend on the criteria a court uses to 
evaluate the challenged program. When 
dealing with discrimination, one criterion 
for evaluation that immediately presents 
itself is that of the fourteenth amendment’s 
equal protection clause. Since it is axiomatic, 
however, that no unconstitutional practice 
can be sanctioned statutorily, it follows that 
the equal protection clause establishes only 
the minimum scope of Titie IX’s protec- 
tion.** Thus, it is important to determine 
the extent to which the Act raises that 
minimum. 

Standard equal protection law offers the 
judge the now-familiar choice between 
“minimum scrutiny” of a challenged policy 
and “strict scrutiny.” Under “minimum” or 
“permissive” scrutiny, the policy will be up- 
held so long as it is relevant to the achieve- 
ment of a valid state object“ This test al- 
lows all but the most egregious inequalities 
to stand.™ “Strict” scrutiny, on the other 
hand, acts to invalidate a policy unless the 
defendants can show a “compelling state in- 
terest" for maintaining the discrimination“ 
Before a court will invoke the strict scrutiny 
test, the case must concern either a “suspect 
classification” or a “fundamental right." 

Traditionally, courts have declined to view 
Sex aS a suspect classification.” As a result, 
they have been lenient in approving sex- 
based discrimination.“ In the recent case of 
Reed v. Reed, however, the Supreme Court 
paradoxically Invalidated an Idaho statute 
that discriminated against women in the 
selection of administrators for intestate per- 
sons’ estates, admitted that the statutory 
objective found by the Idaho court had,some 
legitimacy, but never declared sex a suspect 
classification. Lower courts have divided al- 
most evenly on the question whether barring 
girls from all-male athletic teams consti- 
tutes a denial of equal protection.“ 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Court may have 
at last adopted the position that discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex merits strict scrutiny. 
In Frontiero v. Richardson ™ the Court ruled 
that a woman Army officer is entitled under 
the equal protection clause to the same pay- 
ments for support of a dependent spouse as 
a male officer of comparable rank and se- 
niority. Four members of the five-four major- 
ity held that sex is a suspect classification 
since “sex, like race and national origin, is 
an immutable characteristic determined sole- 
ly by the accident of birth” that “frequently 
bears no relation to ability to perform or 
contribute to society.” 

2. Title IX: What Does It Conitribute?— 
The plurality in Frontiero was impressed by 
congressional intent, as evidenced by pas- 
sage of measures like Title VII, to put sex 
on @ par with race." On the other hand, the 
district court in the earlier case of Bucha v. 
Illinois High School Association had not 
reached that conclusion, holding that Title 
VII was simply a special legislative exception 
to the otherwise controlling rational rela- 
tionship test. According to the Bucha court, 
until Congress determines that a similar ex- 
ception should be made in the area of inter- 
scholastic athletic competition, the rational 
basis standard must continue to govern 2” 
Nowhere mentioned in the case, the recently 
passed Title IX was probably overlooked by 
both litigants. Magill v. Avonworth Baseball 
Conjerence,“" decided after Frontiero, at- 
tempted to distinguish it on the ground that 
it involved only economic benefits.“ But this 
distinction seems untenable, especially in 
light of Title IX’s legislative history, which 
manifests congressional intent to give sex 
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the same protection as race.“ Thus, a strong 
case can be made that the standards for erad- 
icating sex discrimination im education un- 
der Title IX must be as far reaching as those 
applicable to racial discrimination under 
other civil rights statutes. 

3. Action Taken: Personnel, Quotas, and 
Affirmative Action.—Teachers now have an 
individual remedy against employment dis- 
crimination.“ Yet this. alone does not com- 
pel the school actively to recruit more women 
system-wide for all-male positions, nor does 
it require goals and timetables. One obstacle 
standing in the way. of such a requirement is 
section 901(b) 4a no-quota provision, pat- 
terned after section 703(j) of Title VII ™ 
Moreover, the proposed regulations make no 
mention of goals or timetables." This is not 
because the no-quota provision of Title IX 
would absolutely prohibit the device. In fact, 
in the Title VII context the Department of 
Labor chose to require goals and timetables, 
distinguishing them from impermissible 
quotas on the ground that the latter were 
rigid, inflexible mandates while the former 
were "targets reasonably attainable by means 
of applying every good faith effort... .”" 
In Contractors Association v. Secretary of 
Labor the court held that a similar pro- 
vision, in the “Philadelphia Plan” did not 
violate the no-quota clause of Title VII. A 
Title IX goal or timetable could not compel 
a school district to have a certain percentage 
of women principals, but it could require the 
district to commit itself to attaining a rela- 
tively high percentage by some year in the 
near future and to show good faith in trying 
to reach that goal. The district would be 
excused ff it did not quite reach the mark, 
so long as it could show geod cause for the 
failure and diligent efforts toward 
compliance. 

“Applying every good faith effort’ means 
that the school administration must assume 
more than a merely passive role. The con- 
cept of affirmative action requires not only 
refraining from discrimination, but taking 
steps to redress past imbalances. The Su- 
preme Court has firmly established that prin- 
ciple with regard to racial discrimination in 
public schools. Furthermore, the federal 
courts have specifically applied this require- 
ment to employment of school personnel 
The proposed regulations demand that a 
school system “make such affirmative at- 
tempts to recruit members of a sex which 
previously had limited employment partici- 
pation as are necessary to overcome the ef- 
fects of such Hmited participation.” ™ This 
should produce an increase In the propor- 
tion of females in previously all-male posi- 
tions. But progress in this type of situation 
must always contend with the inertia of 
the status quo—women in education condi- 
tioned to their status and not inclined to 
yenture upward. Publicized goals have the 
advantage of discouraging foot-dragging by 
demanding results, not excuses. 

Additionally, Title IX contains an im- 
portant proviso not found in section 703(j) 
of Title VII. It allows “the consideration in 
any hearing under this title of statistical 
evidence tending to show that... an im- 
balance exists” with regard to a sex’s percent- 
age participation in a program compared to 
its proportion in the community.“ Conse- 
quently, although school districts may not be 
obliged to fill quotas, their “good faith” can 
be tested against a statistical standard. 

Iv. CONCLUSION 

Title IX provides a valuable weapon for 
confronting and combating sex discrimina- 
tion in education. Its importance will con- 
tinue even in the wake of expanding equal 
protection law or the passage of the ERA 
because it is the type of specifically worded 
statute to which courts seem more willing to 
give full extension than they accord far- 
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reaching constitutional provisions. For the 
immediate future, “Title IX is more apt 
to achieve its purposes if the HEW. regula- 
tions reflect the intent behind the Act and 
give it maximum extension.” . Accordingly, 
these rules should do the following: (1) clar- 
ify coverage by expressly including all pro- 
grams in a school system that benefit from 
freeing of funds due to federal aid or that 
taint directly funded programs; (2) dis- 
tinguish between higher and lower educa- 
tion with regard to athletics by requiring 
sex-integrated sports at ability levels in pri- 
mary sand secondary schools; (3) require 
equal funding, equipment, and supervision 
for men’s and women's athletics, if and 
when the two remain separate; (4) make 
clear to all potential parties that a reviewing 
authority may take sexist school literature 
into account when evaluating a school sys- 
tem’s good faith efforts to comply with the 
Act; and (5) require goals and timetables 
for any affirmative action plan. Whatever 
the uncertainties, Title IX has arrived at an 
opportune moment, when public awareness 
and women’s consciousness are high. Thus, 
the stage may be set for the establishment 
of strong precedents for pressing the Act to 
its outer limits. 
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gram provision might be avoided if the school 
system receives “impacted area” aid under 
20 U.S.C. §§ 238-41 (1970). Funds under that 
program go to school districts in which the 
presence of federal installations puts a bur- 
den on the system by adding children to the 
schools while removing taxable property. 
This is the one type of federal aid that goes 
directly to the local school district's general 
funds, where it loses its identity and is 
distributed to all the district’s programs. 
Thus, all programs receive “federal financial 
assistance,” on which basis they may be at- 
tacked. Not all school districts receive im- 
pacted area money, however, and those that 
do might argue that the connection is too 
slight and remote. Cf. McLeod y, College of 
Artesia, 312 F. Supp. 498 (D.N.M. 1970). 

& Proposed HEW Regulations § 86.63(c), 39 
Fed. Reg. at 22,239. 

“ Proposed HEW Regulations, 39 Fed. Reg. 
at 22,228. 

@414 F.2d at 1078-79, quoted in Proposed 
HEW Regulations, 39 Fed. Reg. 22,228 
(1974). 

“ Proposed HEW Regulations § 86.38, 39 
Fed. Reg. 22,236 (1974). 

= Id. § 86.31(b) (7), 39 Fed. Reg. at 22,235. 

“In that case Title IX advocates may need 
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to distinguish a recent line of Supreme Court 
cases in which the Court expressly rejected 
the argument that state aid for any program 
of a religiously supported school violates 
the first amendment’s establishment clause 
by freeing funds for religious purposes. Com- 
mittee for Pub. Educ. & Religious Liberty 
v. Nyquist, 413 U.S. 756 (1973); Hunt v. 
McNair, 413 U.S. 734 (1973). But as the Court 
stated in Nyquist, the “primary evil” against 
which the establishment clause is aimed is 
the “sponsorship, financial support, and ac- 
tive involvement of the sovereign in religious 
activity.” 413 U.S. at 772, quoting Walz V. 
Tax Comm'r, 397 U.S. 664, 668 (1970). Title 
IX, on the other hand, seeks to prevent any 
federal support, direct or indirect, for sex 
discrimination in education. Also, these cases 
concerned the constitutionality of state 
statutes, while in the Title IX context the 
federal courts are interpreting a federal 
statute and traditionally have far more lee- 
way. 

© Proposed HEW Regulations § 86.38, 39 
Fed. Reg. at 22,236. 

E.g., Wisconsin Feminists Working on 
Athletic Guidelines, 1 Research Action Notes, 
Sept. 4, 1973, at 5-6. 

™ Proposed HEW Regulations § 86.38(a), 39 
Fed. Reg. at 22,236. 

™ 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

= Pittsburgh Press Co. v. Pittsburgh 
Comm'n on Human Relations, 4 Pa. Comm'n 
448, 287 A. 2d 165 (1972) (dictum), af’, 
413 U.S. 376 (1973); J.S.K. Enterprises, Inc. 
v. City of Lacey, 6 Wash. App. 43, 492 P. 2d 
600 (1971), dismissal of claim for damages 
aff'd, 6 Wash. App. 433, 493 P. 2d 1015 (1972); 
see Note, Sex Discrimination in High School 
Athletics, 57 Minn. L. Rev. 339, 367 (1972). 

= 342 F. Supp. at 1231; 477 F. 2d at 1295. 

In fact, in all high school athletic dis- 
crimination cases that plaintiffs have won, 
the courts have used this avenue of escape. 
See Note, supra note 71, at 366-67. 

™ 309 F. Supp. 184 (E.D. Va. 1970). 

Id. at 187 n. 1. 

7 339 U.S, 629 (1950). 

"E.g, McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Re- 
gents, 339 U.S. 637 (1950). 

=% 118 Cong. Rec. 5808 (1972) (remarks of 
Senator Bayh, Senate sponsor). 

* For example, he said: “We are not re- 
quiring that intercollegiate football be de- 
segregated, nor that the men’s locker room 
be desegregated.” 117 Cong. Rec. 30,407 
(1971). 

"118 Cong. Rec. 5807 (1972) (remarks of 
Senator Bayh); see Eisenstadt v. Baird, 405 
U.S. 438 (1972) (delineating a constitutional 
zone of privacy); Griswold v. Connecticut, 
381 U.S. 479 (1965); the issue of privacy ver- 
sus integration has attracted extensive at- 
tention from the commentators. See East- 
wood, The Double Standard of Justice: 
Women’s Rights Under the Constitution, 5 
Valparaiso U.L. Rev. 281, 315-17 (1971); Note, 
supra note 71, at 368. Some writers have con- 
cluded that “separate but equal” treatment 
should be applied only where bodily privacy 
is concerned. Developments in the Law—Sex 
Discrimination and Equal Protection: Do 
We Need a Constitutional Amendment? 84 
Harv. L. Rev. 1499, 1514 (1971). Even the 
Equal Rights Amendment would not inter- 
fere with the right of privacy. Brown, Emer- 
son, Falk & Freedman, The Equal Rights 
Amendment: A Constitutional Basis for 
Equal Rights for Women, 80 Yale L.J. 871, 
900 (1971). 

& 20 U.S.C. § 1686 (Supp. IT 1972). 

™=Proposed HEW Regulations § 86.32(b) 
(1), 39 Fed. Reg. at 22,235. 

S Id. § 86.33. 

™San Antonio Indep. School Dist. v. Rod- 
riquez, 411 US. 1, 40 (1973). 

"42 U.S.C. § 2000c—2(e) (1970). 

* 117 Cong. Rec. 30,407 (1971) (remarks of 
Senator Javits). 

^ The language of the proposed BFG clause 
So closely parallels that of Title VII’s BFOQ 
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provision that an intent to model the former 
on the latter is evident. At one point in the 
debates, Title IX was directly compared to 
Title VII. 117 Cong. Rec. 39,256 (1971) (re- 
marks of Representative Waggoner). 

s42 U.S.C. § 2000e-2(e) (1970). 

*In BFOQ cases the Fifth Circuit has re- 
fused to “permit the exception to swallow 
the rule.” Diaz v. Pan Am. World Airways, 
Inc., 442 F.2d 385, 387 (5th Cir.), cert. denied, 
404 U.S. 950 (1971); Weeks v. Southern Bell 
Tel. & Tel. Co., 408 F.2d 228, 235 (Sth Cir. 
1969). 

“C7. Diaz v. Pan Am. World Airways, Inc., 
442 F.2d 385, 388 (5th Cir.), cert. denied, 404 
U.S. 950 (1971). 

29 C.F.R. § 1604.2(a) (1973): Diaz v. Pan 
Am. World Airways, Inc., 442 F.2d 385 (5th 
Cir.), cert denied, 404 U.S. 950 (1970): Weeks 
v. Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., 408 F.2d 228 
(5th Cir. 1969). 

29 C.F.R. § 1604.2(a)(i) (1973). 

% Id. § 1604.2(a) (ii). 

Id. § 1604.2(a) (iii). 

442 F.2d 385 (5th Cir.), cert. denied, 404 
U.S. 950 (1971). 

“Id. at 388. 

s Id. at 388-89. 

% 408 F.2d 228 (5th Cir. 1969). 

Id. at 235. 

“Id. at 234. 

w 477 F.2d at 1299-1302. 

12317 F. Supp. 593 (S.D.N-Y. 1970). 

477 F.2d at 1296, quoting Seidenberg v., 
McSorley’s Old Ale House, 317 F. Supp. 593, 
606 (S.D.N.Y. 1970). 

1 In a recent case a Washington superior 
court upheld a ruling by the Washington 
Interscholastic Association forbidding a 
member high school to allow three girls to 
Play on the school’s football team, even 
though the school’s football coach had testi- 
fied that the girls were qualified to be on the 
team. 301 Civil Liberties 8 (1974). 

1 See Buek & Orleans, supra note 7, at 25. 

1% In Ritacco v. Norwin School Dist., 361 
FP. Supp. 930, 932 (W.D, Pa. 1973), the court 
accepted the argument that separate but 
equal athletics led to more opportunity for 
participation by girls and thus had a rational 
basis under the fourteenth amendment. 

27 “Less restrictive alternative,” or "least 
drastic means,” is a due process concept. Even 
though a governmental purpose is legitimate 
and substantial, it must be achieved in a 
manner that results In the least loss of liberty. 
Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479 (1960). 

1% Magill yv. Avonworth Baseball Confer- 
ence, 364 F. Supp. 1212, 1217 (W.D. Pa. 1973) 
(segregation in Little League baseball upheld 
in § 1983 challenge on ground of no state 
action and on alternative ground of rational 
basis for sex segregation). 

1% Id. Bucha v. Dlinois High School Ass'n, 
351 F. Supp. 69 (N.D. Ill. 1972). 

10 The regulation states that “nothing in 
this section shall be interpreted to require 
equal aggregate expenditures for athletics for 
members of each sex." Proposed HEW Regula- 
tions § 86.38(f), 39 Fed. Reg. at 22,236. 

ut Proposed HEW: Regulations, 39 Fed. Reg. 
at 22,230. 

ns Jd. 

us Compare 42 U.S.C. §§ 2000d—1, -2 (1970), 
with 20 U.S.C, §§ 1682-83 (Supp. II 1972). 

14 See Proposed HEW Regulations §§ 86.61- 
.66, 38 Fed. Reg. at 22,238-40. 

“Id. $$ 86.61(a), 86.62(b), 39 Fed. Reg. at 
22,238. 

46 Id. $86.64(c), 39 Fed. Reg. at 22,239. 

u See Note, Implying Civil Remedies from 
Federal Regulatory Statutes, 77 Harv. L. Rev. 
285 (1963). The Supreme Court first implied 
a cause of action from a federal regulatory 
statute in Texas & Pac. RR. v. Rigsby, 241 
US. 33 (1916). This implied right was ex- 
tended to include equitable relief in Steele v. 
Louisville & N. R.R., 323 U.S. 192 (1944). 

us See, eg., Alvarado v. El Paso Indep. 
School Dist., 445 F.2d 1011 (5th Cir. 1971) 
(class action by parents of Mexican-American 
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school children for relief against ethnie dis- 
crimination states a cause of action under 
Title VI); United States v. Jefferson County 
Bd. of Educ, 374 F.2d 836, 880 (Sth Cir. 
1966), cert. denied, 389 U.S. 840 (1967) 
(equitable powers of the court to remedy 
discrimination exist Independent of the Act); 
Bossier Parish School Bd. v. Lemon, 370 F.2d 
847, 852 (5th Cir.), cert. denied, 388 U.S, 911 
(1967) (school children as beneficiaries of 
the Civil Rights Act may assert Title VI 
rights). 
™414 U.S. 563 (1974). 

=) 5 U.S.C. § 702 (1970); ef. Adams v. Rich- 
ardson, 480 F.2d 1159, 1161-62 (D.C. Cir. 1973) 
(plaintiffs allowed declaratory and injunctive 
relief against Secretary of HEW in Title VI 
suit; enforcement of Title VI is not within 
agency discretion, so review available under 
the APA). 

142 U.S.C. 
supra. 

193 28 U.S.C. 2201 (1970). 

193 Jd. § 1361. 

™ Buek & Orleans, supra note 7, at 19. 

15 Reed vy. Reed, 404 U.S. 71 (1971); Dand- 
ridge v. Williams, 397 U.S. 471 (1970). 

+8 McGowan y. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 425- 
26 (1961). 

ut The governmental purpose for the policy 
must be compelling, and the discriminatory 
classification must be necessary to that pur- 
pose. Shapiro v. Thompson, 394 US. 618 
(1969). Applied to the Title VI/Title IX con- 
text, strict scrutiny would require the school 
system to show that it could not function 
unless it enforced its discriminatory rules. 

Loving v. Virginia, 388 U.S. 1 (1967) 
(race). 

i” Jd. (right to marry); Harper v. Virginia 
Bd. of Elections, 383 U.S. 663 (1966) (right 
to vote). 

® Eastwood, supra note 80, at 295-96. 

im Jd. at 281-82; Ginsburg, Sex and Unequal 
Protection: Men and Women as Victims, 11 
J. Family Law 347 (1971); Johnson & Knapp, 
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Sex v. Perspective, 46 N.¥.UL. Rev. 675 
(1971); Comment, The Constitutionality of 


Sex Separation in School Desegregation 
Plans, 37 U. Chi. L. Rev. 296, 313-14 (1970). 

1s 404 U.S. 71 (1971). 

™ Note, supra note 71, at 339. 

™ 411 U.S. 677 (1973). 

15 Jd. at 682. 

13% Id. at 686. 

17 Id. at 687-88. 

18 351 F. Supp. 69 (N.D. Ill. 1972). 

mid. at 75. 

364 F. Supp. 1212, 1217 (W.D. Pa. 1973). 

14 The law is far from settled on this point, 
A recent Supreme Court opinion may have 
weakened the impact of Frontiero. In Kahn 
v. Shevin, 94 S. Ct. 1734 (1974), Justice 
Douglas, writing for the majority, said noth- 
ing about suspect classification or strict 
scrutiny in upholding a statute that favored 
widows over widowers. 

12 See 117 Cong. Rec. 30,403, 30,412 (1971) 
(remarks of Senator Bayh); id. at 39,252 
(remarks of Represenative Mink); id at 
39,259 (remarks of Representative Green). 

13 Title IX rests on Congress's spending 
power. The Supreme Court has held that 
Congress is free to be as strict as it wishes 
in the conditions it attaches to federal aid, 
so long as it does not dictate unconstitu- 
tional practices, See, e.g., King y. Smith, 392 
US. 309 (1968); United States v. San Fran- 
cisco, 310 U.S. 16 (1940). In Bossier Parish 
School Bd. v. Lemon, 370 F.2d 847, 852 (5th 
Cir.), cert. denied, 388 U.S. 911 (1967), the 
court stated that 42 U.S.C. § 2000d (1970), a 
provision in Title VI, is “a reasonable con- 
dition that the United States may attach to 
any grant of financial assistance and may 
enforce by refusal or withdrawal of federal 
assistance.” Id. at 852. Thus, it is clear that 
Congress can insist that states go further in 
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effecting nondiscrimination than the mini- 
mum required by the equal protection clause. 

w 20 U.S.C. § 1685 (Supp. II 1972). 

us Id. § 1681(b). 

3 42 U.S.C. § 2000e-2(i) (1970). 

w Proposed HEW Regulations $§ 86.41-.51, 
39 Fed. Reg. at 22,236-38 (employment). 

641 OF .R. § 60-2.12(c) (1973). 

w 442 F.2d 159 (3d Cir.), cert. denied, 404 
U.S. 854 (1971). 

“ McDaniel v. Barresi, 402 U.S. 39 (1971): 
Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Bd. of 
Educ., 402 U.S. 1 (1971); Alexander v. Holmes 
County Bd. of Educ., 396 U.S. 19 (1969). 

™ United States v, Jefferson County Bd. of 
Educ., 372 F.2d 836, 862, 883 (5th Cir. 1966), 
cert. denied, 389 U.S. 840 (1967); Clark v. 
Board of Educ., 369 F.2d 661, 670 (8th Cir. 
1966); Lee v. Macon County Bd. of Educ., 267 
F. Supp. 468, 473 (M.D. Ala.), aff'd sub nom. 
Wallace v. United States, 389 U.S. 215 (1967). 

= Proposed HEW Regulations § 86.43(a), 39 
Fed. Reg. at 22,237. 

20 U.S.C. $1681(b) (Supp. It 1972). 


DETENTE AND THE DEFENSE OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will soon be in a debate concerning 
the defense of our country. Mr. Karl R. 
Bendetsen, one of our Nation’s stalwart 
citizens, made a statement on April 3, 
1975, which I believe merits our consid- 
eration. It was on the occasion of an 
award to him for distinguished service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Bendetsen’s remarks 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY KARL R. BENDETSEN 

President Markle, General Sibley, distin- 
guished members and gueSts, ladies and 
gentlemen. It is with humble gratitude that 
I accept the Distinguished Service Award of 
the New York Chapter of the Association of 
the United States Army. Those who have pre- 
ceded me on this dais and upon whom this 
outstanding award has been bestowed and 
for whom my admiration is unbounded, are 
men of such towering stature and achieve- 
ment that it is impossible for me to com- 
prehend the reality of what has fust oc- 
curred. This event shall ever be a treasured, 
moving memory. My enduring and heartfelt 
thanks are yours. 

Before I proceed with my remarks, may I 
share a story with you. There once was a hus- 
band out for the evening alone who overin- 
duiged. As he found his way home with dif- 
ficulties along the darkened streets, he faced 
what awaited him with foreboding. As he 
mounted the steps and entered the door, his 
worst fears were confirmed. There stood his 
unhappy wife, arms akimbo. He had thought 
some of what he might say and so he began. 
“My darling, this evening for some reason 
beyond me, I have overindulged,” where- 
upon he fell backward flat on his posterior 
and banged his head. As he opened his eyes 
and looked at his glaring wife, he said “My 
darling, this will conclude my prepared re- 
marks. I will now take questions from the 
floor.” 

The New York Chapter of the Association 
of the United States Army is a body of great 
importance in our national life. The contri- 
butions of its members to the nation are 
unique, significant and vast in their array, 
their depth and scope. Together these contri- 
butions constitute a moving chapter in our 
nation’s history, a chapter which covers 
chiefly the momentous years and events 
since 1938 to the present. 
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In composing my responsive remarks, I 
yearned to find contemporary words of gra- 
cious optimism and high confidence. Regret- 
tably In the national environment in which 
ht find ourselves, my quest has been fruit- 
ess. 

In preparation, I have reviewed anew the 
Streams of history whose confluence has 
formed the mighty river of time now swiftly 
carrying us and the nation we revere into an 
uncertain future whose coming events may 
now be casting their shadows before us. Can 
we discern them? Specifically, my subject is 
Detente. To set the background, may we 
briefly together glance at the somewhat re- 
mote past. 

While it is unnecessary to detail the tangle 
of episodes along the corridor of time, the 
train of events which led to the onset of 
World War II began their inexorable march 
long before. It would be difficult to fix their 
initial point in time. One could speak ap- 
propriately of the years between 1900 and 
1914 when the statesmen of old Europe knew 
full well what was afoot but chose, even as 
some statesmen of today, to ignore the facts 
and do nothing. But it would not do vio- 
lence to history to cite the guns of August 
in 1914 and the entry of the United States 
on April 6, 1917 into World War I. 

But no sooner said, one is forced to recall 
the fateful decision of the German Imperial 
General Staff in 1918 to relieve the pressure 
on the eastern front, It was they who 
launched the so-called Russian Revolution. 
No popular uprising at all—it was created 
and financed by the Germans with a million 
gold rubles and a secret train carrying a load 
of exiled and violent Russian revolutionaries, 
Lenin included, to St. Petersburg. The Ger- 
mans to their later great regret had carefully 
gathered them together for the purpose. But 
for this, there would not have been a U.S.S.R. 
today. 

There was the total disability of Woodrow 
Wilson not long after the peace conference 
in Paris. He exhausted himself on the League 
of Nations issue in a confrontation with the 
Senate of the United States. It struck him 
down for nearly the last 18 months of his 
second term. Had he retained all his facul- 
ties, some of the tragic mistakes of that pe- 
riod might have been avoided, but they were 
not. They accelerated and compounded. As 
they did, World War II became inevitable. 
As the fateful years of the 1920's and 1930's 
slipped into history, the momentum toward 
the abyss gained steadily. The formidable 
prospects we now face were even then being 
shaped. 

What of World War II itself? Did we learn 
from the past? Were the ostrich-like non- 
judgments of yesteryear avoided by our 
chosen leaders? And what we may say to 
ourselves about the present? More perti- 
nently, what do both the past and the pres- 
ent portend for the future? 

I first touch upon Yalta. In February, 
1945, when Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
met there, they created the temporal caul- 
dron of the postwar world. After the third 
plenary session, a communique was issued 
to the world announcing progress to date. It 
said there had been “complete agreement 
for joint military operations in the final 
phase of the war against Nazi Germany and 
that discussions of problems involving «s 
secure peace have also begun.” All the lib- 
erated nations of old Europe were to have 
representative governments freely elected. 

The communique sounded reassuring but 
a number of Americans among those present 
at Yalta who had dealt closely with the 
Russians were gravely concerned by what 
was actually taking place. One among these, 
our former Ambassador to Russia, Willam 
C. Bullitt, feared that President Roosevelt 
was being taken by Stalin. In his memoirs, 
Bullitt said Roosevelt once told him in pri- 
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vate that he would convert Stalin from So- 
yiet imperialism to democratic collaboration 
by giving him everything he needed to fight 
the Nazis. Stalin needed peace so badly, the 
President had said to Bullitt, that he, Stalin, 
would willingly pay for it by collaborating 
with the West. Bullitt predicted that Stalin 
would never keep his agreements, The Presi- 
dent repied, and I quote “Bill, I do not dis- 
pute your facts. They are accurate. I do not 
even dispute the logic of your reasoning. I 
just have a hunch that Stalin is not that 
kind of a man. Harry Hopkins says he is not 
and that he does not want anything but 
security for his country, and I think that if 
I give him everything I possibly can and ask 
nothing from him in return, noblesse oblige, 
he won't try to annex anything and he will 
work with me for a world of peace and democ- 
racy.” When Bullitt persisted, the Presi- 
dent replied, “Bill, this is my responsibility 
and not yours; I'm going to play my hunch.” 

The next month, in March of 1945, when 
the outlines of that which had been both 
settled and defaulted at Yalta began to be 
known, a rather remarkable statement was 
made and I quote: “If the German people 
surrender, the Soviets will occupy * * * the 
Baltic states, the whole east and southeast 
of Europe in addition to the larger part of 
Germany. In front of this enormous terri- 
tory, including the Soviet Union itself, an 
iron curtain will go down * * *” Now who 
do you suppose was the author of this state- 
ment—Churchill? Certainly not. It was Jo- 
seph Goebbels, Hitler’s propaganda minister, 
and it appeared in an article he then wrote 
entitled “The Year 2000” warning the West 
of the duplicity of the Soviets. But who 
could believe Goebbels, an enemy, particu- 
larly when he so freely mixed fact and fic- 
tion? 

The world soon learned following VE day 
in Europe that the Soviets could not be 
trusted; and would not honor their agree- 
ments, 

Save for Finland, an iron curtain did in- 


deed descend across the states bordering the 
Baltic seas and their hapless people were 


enslaved as they remain today. Within 
months, the same fate befell all eastern 
Europe, although following Yalta, Stalin and 
Churchill had privately agreed in a bilateral 
conference in Moscow in March of 1945 that 
the British would have the main say over 
Greece in the postwar era. It was not long 
before the Soviet-backed Guerrilla forces 
were attempting to subvert Greece, and it 
was only because of the intervention of the 
United States with military advisors and 
armaments under General Van Fleet that 
Greece was then saved from the fate which 
befell the other nations. 

On June 25, 1950, the armed forces of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of North 
Korea, armed, trained and directed by the 
then allied Communist powers of the USSR. 
and mainland China, launched an unpro- 
voked, well planned aggression against South 
Korea. The United States decided to act 
with determination that the aggression be 
repulsed and procured the adoption by the 
Security Council of the United Nations, af- 
ter the Soviet representatives stormed out 
of the meeting, of a resolution denominat- 
ing the forces employed as the United Na- 
tions forces, although the United States car- 
ried the main burden of arms, men and 
casualties, 

The aggression was repulsed to the point 
of its initiation following the brilliant ma- 
neuvers of General MacArthur culminating 
with the classic landing at Inchon. At great 
cost, the aggressors had been forced reeling 
back across the line of departure they had 
first violated. Then a fateful decision was 
made. The aggressors would be pursued. 
It was a decision of énormous significance— 
its validity destroyed by a stark, immutable 
fact In the face of which it could not have 
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been justified on any grounds, even though 
in some respects arguendo it had some 
validity in that the Soviets had agreed with 
her World War II allies and the United Na- 
tions had solemnly declared there would be 
free elections in all Korea. As a personal note, 
having been then on the scene, I opposed the 
decision to pursue the aggressors in every 
way I could. I still regard it as having been 
a cataclysmic mistake. What pervasive 
omission made this decision unsound? It 
was that the government of the United 
States was not prepared to succeed. We 
had not made a determination before em- 
barking upon a new adventure, having 
repulsed the aggressor, that we would bring 
to bear under all circumstances the full force 
of our military capabilities, Certainly our 
intelligence knew of the massed Chinese 
forces north of the Yalu River. 

Having gained face in Asia, in repulsing the 
aggression, our gain was eroded by the chill- 
ing consequences of that fateful decision. 
We failed. Each of you knows and vividly re- 
members the adverse impact on our national 
life of that failure and its aftermath. Would 
it not be reasonable to suppose that in the 
light of the profound difficulties we encoun- 
tered in extricating ourselves from a blunder 
of such calamitous magnitude that we 
would have learned an indelible lesson? 
Never launch a major undertaking of mile- 
stone significance without a well deliberated 
commitment to succeed! 

But this is not the end of the story. It 
had a tragic sequel of catastrophic propor- 
tions. We were not to learn from the bitter 
lessons of Korea. More importantly perhaps, 
we may find to our ultimate tragedy that we 
haye not learned from Roosevelt's fateful 
delusion at Yalta. What did the long plan- 
ned resolute duplicity of the Soviets in Korea 
and in their descending an iron curtain 
across eastern Europe and the Baltic states, 
first described by Goebbels and later claimed 
as his own classic description by Churchill 
at Fulton, Missouri, teach us, if anything? 
Let us inquire further. I shift to another 
chapter. 

On August 26, 1960, John F. Kennedy dur- 
ing his campaign for the presidency sald at 
Detroit and I quote: “I think the American 
people are willing to undergo whatever is 
necessary for the world’s best defense.” At 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania on September 15 
of that year, he said “Freedom and com- 
munism are locked in a deadly embrace. The 
goals of communism and its methods do not 
change one iota when Khrushchev talks of 
peace and of peaceful coexistence.” He added 
a few days later on the 20th of September 
in W: on, “This is no ordinary enemy 
and this is no ordinary struggle.” On the 
following day, he elaborated, “Mr. Ehru- 
shchev is not impressed by words, nor is Mr. 
Castro, nor are the satellite leaders. They're 
not impressed by speeches, they're not im- 
pressed by debates, they are impressed by 
power, they are impressed by strength. The 
communists are determined to destroy us.” 

In the October, 1960 issue of The Keystone 
Catholic Veteran, he said, “Let us make cer- 
tain that as long as the unbridled power 
of communism exists, we will have in fact, as 
well as word, a military establishment not 
only second to none but first.” And later 
at Miami, he said “Communism is struggling 
to subvert and to destroy the process of 
democratic development, to extend its rule 
over nations of this hemisphere. The tlead- 
ers of Cuba have made the people of Cuba 
victims of foreign imperialism.” 

Early in 1962, Robert Kennedy who was 
then Attorney General in his brother's ad- 
ministration, said in Hong Kong, “The solu- 
tion lies in winning the war in South Viet- 
nam. This is what the President intends to 
do.” And a few days later in Saigon, he de- 
clared “We are going to win it and we are 
going to stay here until we do.” 

I wish to make crystal clear to all that I 
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did not then and do not now defend the de- 
cision to Intervene in Vietnam. 

To the contrary, I opposed it from the 
very beginning. The point is, however, that 
we did intervene and it is the consequences 
of this with which we are dealing. 

A little more than four years after he sald 
“We are going to win it and we are going 
to stay here until we do,” the then Senator 
Robert Kennedy, seeking the Democratic 
nomination for President, reversed himself 
completely. He said at Kansas State Uni- 
versity on March 18, 1968, “If the South 
Vietnamese government feels that Khe Sanh 
is so important, then let them put South 
Vietnamese troops there and elsewhere and 
let’s take all the Americans out of South 
Vietnam now,” 

What had happened to the people of the 
United States? Our people were for interven- 
tion in the beginning just as they were for 
Truman's intervention in Korea. What may 
we say were the basic causes of the violent 
and traumatic experiences through which 
we went in the sixties? Had some vast geo- 
logical fault destroyed the foundations on 
which rational behavior and thought must 
rest? Countless others besides Robert Ken- 
nedy were disparaging the costly effort and 
burden in South Vietnam. Many were doing 
so with outrageous, intolerable violence— 
orchestrated violence. 

It is true that ugly, well planned, highly 
organized subversive efforts were being 
launched in the streets and on the campuses 
and against our very institutions. I do not 
believe these were the causes of what hap- 
pened to our nation. They were in my view 
the opportunistic consequences. I believe 
that these dark and sinister forces of sub- 
version, violence and terrorism had heen 
presented with an opportunity. That oppor- 
tunity was provided because the government 
of the United States once again was not 
prepared to succeed. The inevitable result 
was that vast numbers of the youth of the 
United States and countless numbers of their 
parents were shocked, horrified and aghast 
that these young men would be asked to 
expose themselves to the supreme sacrifice 
in a cause which they knew was not being 
pursued with all of the military capabilities 
at our Command. 

The lesson of Korea went unheeded. A dis- 
torted picture grossly unfair to the vast 
majority of our young people had been 
depicted and vast numbers of our adults were 
dismayed and discouraged and confused that 
our government would launch a major 
undertaking which put the lives of the flower 
of our youth at risk without being deter- 
mined to succeed. 

And now? South Vietnam has virtually 
fallen. Not only will the terrible sacrifices 
over the past years have been lost, so will 
American credibility have been lost. After a 
so-called peace with honor, in the face of 
their determination to defend their own free- 
doms with their own inen, it has been in- 
creasingly clear that we were in the process 
of abandoning them while the U.S.S.R. con- 
tinued fully to support the enemy in its 
gross violations of its agreements. What more 
effective relatively low-cost way for the So- 
viets to discredit the United States? We will 
have demonstrated to the watching world 
that the United States “does not have the 
willpower to resist." As Ho Chi Minh put it, 
“and the inevitable revolution will succeed 
because the people of the United States do 
not have the determination to persevere in 
the struggle in southeast Asia.” A certain 
leading US. Senator recently said, and I 
quote “I am sick and tired of the killing 
caused by U.S. supplied munitions.” Soviet 
weapons and ammunition, I gather, fire 
doves of détente. 

The Thais are inviting us to leave. Now 
that our declared determination to help the 
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peoples of their neighboring nations defend 
themselves is evaporating and has become 
meaningless in Asia, they know they will 
need to accommodate another power. The 
news accounts announce that the collapse 
of the armies of South Vietnam is because 
of President Thieu and his corrupt leader- 
ship. Apparently the flagrant violations by 
the enemy of the Paris agreement in the face 
of our own silence has nothing to do with it. 
Of course, they have collapsed. The men in 
the armies of old nations haye ways of know- 
ing what was happening to them. In such 
matters, the little people of ancient lands 
always sense the smell of defeat. A new and 
perhaps tragic era has well begun, Send not 
to know for whom the bell tolls in Vietnam. 
It tolls for thee and me, 

What about Castro and Cuba? The press, 
television and radio media eagerly assisted 
by certain members of Congress and others 
in our government are conducting a cam- 
paign to legitimize Fidel and in the O.A.S. 
to lift the embargo and bring about the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between 
Cuba and the United States. The Washington 
Star News on September 1, 1974 said, “One 
of the reasons for the imposition of sanc- 
tions in 1974 was Cuba's support of subver- 
sion in Latin America. Since the death of 
Ernesto Che Guevara in Bolivia in 1967, such 
activity has virtually ceased,” 

On October 22, 1973, Dan Rather pre- 
sented a CBS documentary entitled “Castro, 
Cuba and the U.S.A.” To prepare this doc- 
umentary he acquired from Frank Mankie- 
wicz and Kirby Jones a tape made of an 
interview with Fidel Castro. On that tape 
there were these passages and responses by 
Castro: “Do we sympathize with the revolu- 
tionaries? Yes, we do. Have we aided the 
revolutionaries as much as we have been able 
to? Yes, we have. It is of course essential that 
they be fighting. If they are not, then we do 
not, When they do fight, we back them, we 
train them, we help finance them and supply 
them.” During the hour-long documentary, 


Dan Rather chose to ignore all of this portion 


of the tape and attempted to show that 
Fidel now thought mostly about “conciliation 
and trade,” 

Surely, all of us know of the KGB and 
perhaps of its subsidiary, the GRU. KGB 
means in English the Committee for State 
Security. In Russian, it stands for the first 
letters of three words “Komitet Gosudar- 
stvennoy Bezopasnosti.” It fulfills a funda- 
mental and extraordinary role. It has no 
counterpart ahywhere in the western world, 
Parallel and subordinate agencies of the KGB 
aud its subsidiary, the GRU, exist within all 
of the Soviet satellites, including Cuba. The 
KGB is the gole means by which Soviet 
thought, speech, behavior are regulated, the 
arts, science, religion, education, the press, 
the police and the military are controlled. 
It is used to suppress ethnic minorities, to 
prevent the flight of Soviet citizens, to keep 
watch on all individuals, with unlimited 
powers of arrest. It is there to compel the 
whole population to subserve the interests 
and the whims and the orders of the So- 
viet rulers. Every visa application for entry 
into the Soviet Union is screened, rejected or 
approved by a department of the KGB. There 
is a dossier on every visitor who is admitted 
and each such visitor is programed, fol- 
lowed, watched, escorted and propagandized 
in a special way by agents of the KGB or the 
GRU. 

Every Soviet embassy throughout the world 
is heavily staffed by KGB and GRU officers. 
If the KGB and its subsidiary were to dis- 
appear, the stafis of Soviet embassies all over 
the world would shrink drastically and in 
some cases there would be no Soviet repre- 
sentatives left at all, If these agencies were 
to eease to exist, the Soviet Union would lose 
its capacity to rule at home, to commit 
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espionage abroad, to subvert public officials 
abroad, to conduct disinformation and char- 
acter assassinations in various countries of 
the world, as well as to plot and carry out 
both sabotage and assassinations, to foment 
demonstrations and riots, to nurture terror- 
ism and guerrilla warfare, clandestinely to 
pollute public discourse with disinformation 
and calumny. It would be unable to seek 
surreptitiously what it has been totally un- 
able to attain overtly. There is no evidence 
that the activities of the KGB around the 
world have diminished in detente, only in- 
creased. The evidence is substantial that its 
efforts have been intensified. Two years ago, 
the chairman of the KGB was accorded full 
membership in the politburo, the first such 
case since Beria In the days of Stalin. 

While since our withdrawal from Vietnam 
we have been reducing the size of our 
armed forces, the Soviet Union has steadily 
increased and strengthened theirs. In 1973, 
the Soviets spent $96 billion on their armed 
forces and we spent $82 billion om ours; 56% 
of what we spent were personnel costs but 
for the Soviets it was only 27%, so the 
Soviets spent $70 billion for new weapons 
and increased strength In 1973 and we spent 
less than $30 billion, most of it to replace 
our huge losses incurred in Vietnam. The 
Wall Street Journal stated that in con- 
stant dollars, our investment in strategic 
programs in 1961 was $29 billion, but in 
1974 it was only $6.8 billion and concluded 
“It is impossible to look at their deploy- 
ment without concluding that our effort 
has fallen as theirs has soared.” 

How else do we stand in strategic and de- 
fense posture? The Congress of the United 
States has alienated Turkey, for 1200 years 
the enemy of Russia. Soviet men-of-war now 
trayerse the Dardanelles and the Bosporous 
without advance permission—only a signal 
while passing through that they are. 

Our relations with Greece are precarious, 
and the KGB has fomented an anti-US. 
sentiment there. Our bases there are in 
jeopardy and may be lost. Italy hangs in the 
balance with communist power gaining daily. 
Portugal has. fallen and with it the Cape 
Verde Islands off the west coast of Africa 
which control the sealanes of the South 
Atlantic. Portugal is to become a Soviet 
ptippet. Will the Azores go? They are key 
to the North Atlantic. If Portugal stays in 
NATO, it will relieve the KGB and the GRU 
of some of its espionage responsibilities in 
Europe because the secrets of NATO will be 
freely delivered through the Portuguese goy- 
ernment. What of the Seychelle Islands in 
the Indian Ocean off the Horn of Africa, 
south of the Red Sea? They are coming 
under the domination of a KBG-developed 
and financed front which will take over 
the government shortly. 

The tip of South Africa is a highly strate- 
gic piece of real estate. Somehow the United 
States cannot seem to understand its own 
national interests. Because we object to the 
fact that the government of South Africa has 
racist problems, we deny ourselyes the pro- 
tection that the cape route around Africa 
would afford us, even though we have race 
problems too. We could have the Simonstown 
Naval Base if we chose. The fact that It is im- 
portant ought to be underscored by the fact 
that the Soviets are issuing through the 
KGB around the world a calumny and a 
chorus of hate because the British who are 
giving it up haye asked the South African 
government to give us access. 

Spain is perched on the edge of the abyss. 
When Franco dies, the KGB-developed un- 
derground will take over and there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of violent Spanish 
revolutionaries in the mountsins on the 
northern border of Spain who are harbored in 
France hear the town of Peperrone. 

On April 2, James Reston wrote “—Portu- 
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gal, Italy, Cyprus and Turkey are not going 
to determine the fate of the Atlantic alliance, 
or relations between Washington and Mos- 
cow.” He omitted Greece—he must have for- 
gotten. But if all this happens, the Medi- 
terranean Sea will be a Soviet lake. With the 
Seychelle Islands commanding the Indian 
Ocean and the exit from the Red Sea and 
the Gulfs of Aden and Oman, she will have 
encircled the Middle East and western Europe 
will be forced to her knees for oil on Soviet 
terms. The mission of the Soviet Navy is to 
deny the sea routes to her adversaries—ours 
is to keep them open. How can we without 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean! 

It is reported that the United States gov- 
ernment is in the culminating stages of nego- 
tiations with Panama to cede sovereignty 
over the Zone to Panama and jointly operate 
the Panama Canal. The government of Pana- 
ma is an illegal government. Above all else, 
it is a communist government. The members 
in power are puppets of the U.S.S.R., the 
citizens of Panama are gagged, the press is 
censored, There have been assassinations, 
terror in the night. It is argued somehow that 
if the United States does not make a change 
in Panama and agree to such a treaty, per- 
haps there would be guerrilla warfare in the 
Zone. Certainly there are guerrillas for this 
purpose of being trained by the Soviet gov- 
ernment in Cuba and North Vietnam. They 
are also at Soviet expense being trained in 
North Korea for violence elsewhere in the 
western hemisphere—close to us. Sadat an- 
nounced on April 1 that it is Egypt’s right to 
deny access to the Suez of any shipping ac- 
cess inimical to Egypt’s interest. Would not 
Panama do the same to us at her own or at 
Soviet instigation? 

What else has Detente given us? Well, there 
is the Apollo-Soyuz project. Soyuz is a Model 
T Ford and the Apollo is the apex of new 
technology. The Soviets have never developed 
inertial guidance. This joint project agreed 
to during the euphoria of detente hands the 
Soviets on a silver platter as a gift, tech- 
nologies they have never developed. Their 
space program is a military program; ours is 
not, But inertial guidance, structural tech- 
niques, propulsion systems, advanced aero- 
dynamics theory will make their ICBM’s and 
their submarine launch ballistic missiles sub- 
stantially more accurate than they are or 
could be now. The US. has incurred another 
deficit. We will lose much and gain nothing. 
And the lives of our astronauts are in danger. 
With the Soviets’ tremendous advantage in 
throw weight over our situation, the applica- 
tion of advanced technologies could probably 
make ours a noncompetitive strategic system. 

Finally, what do the Soviets say about 
Detente? For publication and consumption 
in the West, the Soviet survey for the year 
1974 published in Moscow stated “1974 was 
the year of Detente, the year of mutual 
understanding, the year during which the 
Brezhney doctrine of relaxation and inter- 
national understanding made considerable 
progress. As 1975 approaches, everyone can 
breathe more easily and the danger of se- 
rious conflict has receded.” 

I now quote from the official survey of 
1974, published within the U.S.S.R. for con- 
sumption there and for consumption in the 
Soviet satellites. Here are some highlights: 
“The world is shifting to the left and this 
shift will continue * = *. 1974 has un- 
doubtedly proved to be a bad year for NATO. 
There has been no success in stopping the 
progression of left-wing forces. The coming 
to power of left-wing governments in at least 
two western European countries remains a 
real possibility * * *. This is why events 
in Portugal and Greece are indeed of great 
significance. The alliance of communists, so- 
clalists and other leftists with the armed 
forces movement in Portugal is a sign indi- 
eating profound change on our continent, 
This has not happened before.” The survey 
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goes on, “There is the strengthening of the 
union of left-wing forces in France, Italy 
and Spain and the strengthening of the left 
wing of the British Labor Party.” With regard 
to the Middle East, the survey states “There 
is no need to emphasize that the forces of 
reaction gained nothing from the latest 
Arab-Israeli War * * *, In one way or 
another, imperialist reaction’s chances have 
not improved.” As to the western hemisphere 
which the survey called “the western con- 
tinent,” the survey goes on to say, “The 
southern part of the continent continues to 
seethe and it is there that considerable left- 
wing forces are already operating * * *. It 
is impossible to halt the revolutionary 
process in Latin America. Opportunities exist 
for a broad counteroffensive of the Demo- 
cratic Socialist forces. This will haye conse- 
quences not only for North America, Aus- 
tralia and Oceania but for the rest of the 
world.” 

In conclusion, the survey asks and answers 
an ominous question—‘Is the world shifting 
toward the left spontaneously by itself? Of 
course not, It is being moved forward by 
quite definite class and political forces. The 
shift we see is primarily the result of a 
conscious policy of the community of so- 
cilalist countries, of the consistent struggle 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
of its Leninist Central Committee of the 
Communist Workers’ parties. This is why 
progress is not fortuitous and temporary.” 
And the word “Detente”’? It is not even 
mentioned. 

The world knows that despite his devout 
belief in his own infallibility, President 
Roosevelt’s hunch was disastrously wrong. 
Are the rulers of the Soviet Empire In the 
Kremlin fooling us again? I would have to 
answer that question this time in the nega- 
tive. I do not believe they are. To the con- 
trary, we are fooling ourselves. Has active 
Marxist-Leninist imperialism abated? Is it 
not clear that the expansionistic, ambition- 
istic, insidious effort to subvert the major 
parts of the world continues intensively as 
before? Does anyone seriously consider that 
prior to Detente the Soviets were in fact 
plotting a surprise nuclear attack upon the 
United States? I would have to say that any- 
one who believes this takes his cues directly 
from Grimm's fairy tales. Of course, they are 
eager for Detente. It is a weapon, a one-way 
street used before. In 1921, Hoover brought 
famine relief to Lenin and thousands of U.S, 
engineers and executives helped Lenin to 
bring some semblance of order out of his 
chaos. In return, we have had ceaseless in- 
filtration and subversion—intensified since 
diplomatic relations were established by 
President Roosevelt. 

If Salt IT stands, she has a clear path to- 
ward an overwhelming advantage if she 
chooses to exploit it. There are many well- 
meaning, well-intentioned, good and not-so- 
good people in the United States and in the 
Congress who believe in Detente, who have 
concluded that we ate receiving a distinct 
advantage. There are also some people with 
thoroughly bad purpose—perhaps some few 
of those are also in the Congress of the 
United States who wish for Detente so as to 
erode our determination to defend the na- 
tional interest. 

The worldwide KGB has been described by 
an authority on communism, Mr. Robert 
Conquest, as “the storm troops of a system 
whose long-term aim Is to extirpate our 
own.” There are those who exploit Detente 
on Capitol Hill for the purpose of further 
reducing our defense appropriations. There 
are those on Capitol Hill who wish to go all 
the way in exposing our national security 
protective agencies such as the FBI and the 
CIA. If the CIA has exceeded its charter, 
then it should be reprimanded. But the FBI 
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and the CIA are our only defensive shield 
against the ceaseless offensives of the KGB. 
As long as the Soviets gather offensive mili- 
tary might and increase it beyond our own, 
while we relax in the euphoria of Detente, it 
becomes virtually certain that they will never 
use their nuclear power nor would they in- 
tend to; will not need to; would not accept 
the retaliation. They can gain all they seek 
without it. 

On the faculties of our universities, In the 
Congress, in the media, there are those who 
daily condone the atrocities of the left and 
condemn only the abuses of the right. They 
are consumed with invective against Chile 
and Brazil but have no breath of criticism 
for Cuba, Peru, Panama or the U.S.S.R. 

Can there be leadership of a people who 
seem to wish neither to be led nor any 
longer to sacrifice anything for their own 
defense and survival—iet alone to prevent 
the disaster of hyper-inflation which the ac- 
tions of Congress thus far make all but cer- 
tain? 

Vatican intelligence which has always been 
of the highest quality is reliably reported to 
have concluded that the Post-wWW II era has 
ended and the Pre-WW III era has begun. 

In detente, are we replaying the lofty but 
hapless hunch that led to the enslavement 
of the Baltic states and eastern Europe, and 
could now lead to our own? The hour is late 
but it is a certainty that there is still time. 
The task is arduous but if we will, we can 
remain free even unto our tricentennial. 
This is no time for recriminations—instead 
it is a time to ask—Are we now at long last 
prepared to succeed? 


APPLICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITE NO. 6 


Mr. MOSS. Mr, President, on May 30, 
1974, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration launched an ex- 
perimental communications satellite 
called applications technology satellite 
No. 6. It is more commonly referred to 
as ATS-—6. 

Mr. President, few technologies have 
developed as rapidly as the use of com- 
munications satellites, but the ATS-6 
plowed new ground. This satellite car- 
ries about 20 experiments, most of them 
very technical but a few devoted to pro- 
viding health and educational services 
on an experimental basis. Among these 
socially directed experiments were grad- 
uate courses given throughout the Ap- 
palachia area from the University of 
Kentucky, selected course materials 
broadcast to low cost ground stations at 
remotely located junior high schools in 
the Rocky Mountain area, medical serv- 
ices provided to remote areas in Alaska, 
and a communications network for med- 
ical conferences in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. These and similar social service 
experiments proved very successful. Un- 
fortunately, the ATS-—6 is scheduled to be 
moved from the Western Hemisphere to 
a position over East Africa this month 
for other experiments and as a commu- 
nications relay satellite for the upcom- 
ing United States-U.S.S.R. Apollo-Soyuz 
mission. 

However, the socially directed experi- 
ments using the ATS—6 proved so suc- 
cessful that the users and potential users 
have created a not-for-profit corpora- 
tion to aggregate the large number of 
relatively small users into a large mark- 
et. This nonprofit corporation—called 
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the “Public Service Satellite Consorti- 
um”—has been incorporated in the 
State of Delaware. Its creation has been 
encouraged by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Office of Telecommunications Pol- 
icy, and even the Office of Management 
and Budget. I believe that it can be an 
important organization in this country 
for bringing telecommunications serv- 
ices, particularly satellite services, to 
many users who are too small to other- 
wise participate in this new technology. 

Mr. President, in the May issue of the 
magazine, Astronautics and Aeronau- 
tics, a journal of the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Mr. 
Howard H. Hupe has an article which 
provides some background and other in- 
formation on this new corporation, on 
the problems it is trying to solve, and 
on the problems it faces. The use of 
satellite communications to provide edu- 
cational, health and other social serv- 
ices to all aspects of our society is an 
important consideration for the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am sure 
Mr. Hupe’s article will be of interest to 
other Members of the Congress. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Hupe’s article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STEPPING Ur TO A PUBLIC SERVICE SATELLITE 
CONSORTIUM 
(By Howard H. Hupe) 

The creation of a widely-based, user-con- 
trolled consortium of educators, medical and 
health practitioners, and other public-serv- 
ice providers who have potential satellite 
needs has been a HEW objective for the 
past year. Such a consortium is seen as an 
answer to the problem of aggregating a po- 
tentially large market for satellite delivery 
of audio-visual materials, services, digital 
data and programming, and similar informa- 
tion-based components of social services 
(see my article in the February 1975 A/A). 

At a February meeting, representatives 
from universities, state telecommunications 
offices, medical associations and schools, com- 
munity college consortia, public-service 
groups, and a wide variety of other enthu- 
silastic potential users voted to incorporate 
the Public Service Satellite Consortium in the 
immediate future. Some 37 institutions and 
sub-consortia to date have contributed or 
pledged their $500 membership fees, and 
a period of rapid growth in membership is 
expected now that the consortium is a 
reality and its laws and articles of incor- 
poration have been firmed up. 

Of particular interest to the telecom- 
munications industry is the preliminary 
estimate of a near-term need for several 
video-quality satellite channels for already 
identified users. The estimates were based 
on & questionnaire and study done by a 
traffic-model committee headed by Ken 
Lokey of the Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States (FRMS, headquartered in Denver, 
Colo—a major participant in the ATS-6 
Health and Education Telecommunciations 
Experiment; several members of the Fed- 
eration assisted the consortium steering 
committee in preparing substantive material 
for this conference). Presumably, users yet 
unidentified could expand the traffic and 
channel requirements still further. Ralph 
Christenson, director of the Mountain States 


Regional Medical Program, reporting the 
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results of a medical/health users subcom- 
mittee session, predicted that medical ap- 
plications alone would exceed the capacity 
of presently contemplated satellites within 
a very few years. 

TECHNICAL FORM ANALYZED 


The optimum technical system for the con- 
sortium’s near-term needs is expected to be 
based on 20-w satellite transponders and 
ground stations costing under $10,000 using 
inexpensive, uncooled paramps. Predicted 
costs for satellite video channels are on the 
order of $300-$500 per channel hour—a rate 
very attractive to potential users. These ten- 
tative conclusions reflecta major extensive 
study of presently available technology, costs, 
and economic tradeoffs (by Janky, Potter, 
et al. of PRMS; the authors have publishing 
pians for later this year but have expressed a 
willingness to respond to questions before 
then). Further analysis and critique of this 
study should lead to firm technical conclu- 
sions in the near future. 

It is the express purpose of the consortium 
not only to determine the optimum technical 
system based on the needs of its members, 
but also to arrange for financing, leasing 
and/or acquisition, and use sharing of all 
components of such a system. It is antici- 
pated that satellite capacity, possibly in the 
form of one or more dedicated satellites, 
would be leased from a carrier, although in- 
depedent purchase and operation options are 
being considered. Ground terminals costing 
$10,000 or less should be well within the 
range of routine capital expenditure of most 
institutions and will probably be so financed, 
although group purchasing in interests of 
standardization and economies of mass pro- 
duction and purchasing is expected. (It is a 
harbinger of a new era in satellite com- 
munications to talk soberly and realistically 
of the “mass production" of satellite ter- 
minals.) 


Frequency preferences lean toward 2.5-GHz 
downlink, as used in the ATS-6 program, and 
14-GHz uplink. An initial system of hun- 


dreds to thousands of receiye-only terminals 
and a smaller number of uplinks, including 
one or several mobile uplinks, is foreseen. It 
should be remembered, however, that other 
alternatives are under active consideration 
and that no decisions on system configura- 


tion, operating frequencies -or satellite 
ground-segment cost tradeoffs haye been 
made to date. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB), the Public Broadcasting System 
(PBS), and National Public Radio (NPR) are 
charter members of the consortium. They are 
analyzing the potential benefits of using the 
consortium satellite system (whatever that 
turns out to be) in cooperation with fellow 
members, but are also doing extensive studies 
on the feasibility and costs of using standard 
commercially available 4/6-GHz satellite 
transponders with 5 watts of transmitter 
power per video channel. The chief attrac- 
tions of the commercial satellite systems for 
public broadcasting are immediate availabil- 
ity and high system reliability due to the 
proliferation of 4/6-GHz satellites and chan- 
nel capacity. (Anik and Westar are in orbit 
serving the U.S.; additional Westar and RCA 
launches are scheduled for the near future.) 
Public broadcasting could end up using com- 
mercial capacity, consortium capacity, and/ 
or some combination of the two to provide 
both basic station interconnect and remote 
area outreach. 

Serious planning studies funded by CPB, 
PBS, and the Ford Foundation are continu- 
ing, and implementation of a multi-channel 
satellite system is expected in the near future 
if the studies show cost-effectiveness ad- 
vantages of a satellite network vs. a land- 
based interconnect system. Arnold and Porter 
have completed a preliminary study and are 
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now working on a Phase II continuation. 
Additional study leading up to actual im- 
plementation planning is contemplated. 

The formation of this consortium may be 
an historical event of far-reaching conse- 
quence. Extensive use of telecommunica- 
tions and resource sharing in the multibil- 
lion-dollar education, health, and social 
services markets can result in micro-eco- 
nomic benefits of improved services and low- 
ered costs. Macro-economic gains in service 
productivity would simultaneously fight in- 
fiation and lead to improved living stand- 
ards. It also represents a philosophical com- 
mitment by the Federal Government—at 
first as HEW strategy, but soon as adminis- 
trative policy—to user control over this sen- 
sitive major application of telecommunica- 
tions. This is an unambiguous step away 
from possible “big brother” implications of 
& federal or any other central control over 
the “social satellite service” or any other 
nationwide telecommunications system. 

Unfortunately, the great philosophical 
strength of this free-market approach to 
social service satellite development is marred 
by the practical problem of financing. Since 
control over & system inevitably tends to fol- 
low control over its funding, it is important 
that the system ultimately be user financed. 
Thus, the end users of social services will 
determine, via the market. mechanism, 
exactly what services, in what form, they 
want. 


FRONT-END MONEY THE PROBLEM 


While there is fairly general agreement 
that such a financing scheme in the long 
run should be feasible and that the system 
should be cost-effective, it is also recognized 
that considerable front-end money will be 
required for. satellite leasing, ground seg- 
ments, start-up costs, and the inevitable but 
temporary inefficiencies of early operations, 
The familiar problems of squeezing short- 
term funds out of already strained budgets, 
no matter how attractive the long-term bene- 
fits, may be the chief stumbling block to con- 
sortium success. It would seem proper for 
the Federal Government to aid the difficult 
Start-up period of such an innovative na- 
tionwide cooperative effort to achieve more 
and better social services at less cost; and 
yet, as we well know, even the “feds” have 
their money problems these days with budg- 
et cutbacks the rule and innovative pro- 
grams facing ‘hearly insurmountable strug- 

les. 

x Financing problems notwithstanding, en- 
thusiasm runs high among members and 
an Impressive cast of leaders is evolving, in- 
cluding among many others chairman of the 
Interim Board H. Rex Lee (former governor 
of Samoa and ex-FCC Commissioner), Donald 
Quayle, senior VP and director of broad- 
casting at CPB, and William Harley, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. Support for the consor- 
tium has been expressed by Caspar Wein- 
berger, Secretary of HEW, in a letter to H. 
Rex Lee and in his address to the AIAA on 
February 26 (see the April A/A. page 56), 
and by John Eger, acting director of the 
Office of Telecommunications Policy, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, who addressed 
the consortium meeting. The consortium and 
market building concept was endorsed by 
Roy Ash, former director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, in a letter for the 
President in answer to an inquiry from 
thirteen Senators concerned over follow-on 
plans to the ATS-6 experiments. And there 
is evidence of eyen more bipartisan congres- 
sional support for such follow-on plans. 

BILL TO CONGRESS 

Legislation to provide for demonstration 
funding for telecommunications innovation 
in public service, as well as to extend the 
Educational Broadcast Facilities Program, was 
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originated by HEW’s Office of Telecommuni- 
cations Policy and has been introduced to the 
current Congress as an Administration bill 
(HR 4564). 

One of the top priorities of the consortium 
is, quite realistically, the search for financ- 
ing means by which any federal assistance 
can be augmented, Once the satellite service 
is operating, it should be self-financing and, 
in fact, generate adequate revenues to finance 
general consortium activities. 

Additional problems faced by the consor- 
tium are the organizational, ‘sociological/psy- 
chological complexities of technological in- 
novation in fields not technology-oriented, 
for example, curriculum and materials shar- 
ing, cross-credentialling, open-learning ad- 
ministration, teacher resistance, materials 
development, educational methodology, etc. 
Fortunately, the existence of extensive au- 
dio-visual and computer-aided instruction 
experience, regional cooperative consortia, 
state-wide educational telecommunications 
Systems, telemedicine experiments, etc. have 
developed insights, methodologies, and prac- 
tical prototypes for dealing with these prob- 
lems. Only the scale—in most cases, nation- 
wide—is relatively new. 

TRIBUTE TO ARROSPACE ENGINEERING 

Consortium members generally recognize 
that the financial and organizational prob- 
lems are more severe than the technical ones. 
That this is such a familiar situation re- 
flects on the continuing excellence of sci- 
entific and engineering innovation and prob- 
lem-solving ability. As the difficult financ- 
ing and complex organizational questions are 
resolved, the public-service satellite con- 
sortium could prove one of the world’s major 
users of telecommunications, requiring two 
or more satellites and perhaps as many as 
100,000 ground terminals. 


WISTAR INSTITUTE 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, var- 
ious facilities in Pennsylvania and 
around the Nation are conducting re- 
search to ultimately improve the health 
of our citizens by discovering the cause 
and treatment of disease. These centers, 
some affiliated with medical schools and 
others operating independently, are con- 
ducting their research under the auspices 
and guidance of the National Institutes 
of Health. As a Pennsylvanian and a 
sponsor of the National Cancer Act of 
1971 and the Cancer Act Amendments 
of 1974, I am pleased to note the work of 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology, a basic unit of the NIH conquest 
of cancer plan, and the oldest independ- 
ent biomedical research institute in the 
United States. 

Just in the past few years, basic re- 
search conducted at the Wistar Institute 
has produced vaccines against the dread 
diseases of poliomyelitis, rabies, rubella— 
German measles—and cytomegalo virus. 
Today, intensive studies are being con- 
ducted to unravel the mysteries sur- 
rounding many diseases of the central 
nervous system such as multiple sclerosis. 
Another unit at Wistar is deeply involved 
in the study of infectious diseases and 
has recently developed some interesting 
facts which could lead to a vaccine 
against hepatitis. 

Under the U.S. Government’s conquest 
of cancer plan, $10 million was appro- 
priated several years ago for the con- 
struction of new laboratories throughout 
the Nation which would be devoted solely 
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to cancer research. The Wistar Institute 
was awarded just over $3 million of this 
appropriation. The new laboratories at 
Wistar are now nearing completion and 
the Wistar Institute is struggling to raise 
the matching funds needed to cover the 
cost of this construction. 

Mr. President, training of young scien- 
tific workers, American, European, and 
Asian, has long been a Wistar tradition. 
Japanese scientists have been coming to 
the Wistar Institute since 1911 to learn 
modern techniques applicable to basic 
research before returning to their native 
land to put these studies into practice. 
Today, scientists from Brazil, Poland, 
Japan, and Italy are working in Wistar 
laboratories. 

Wistar’s past accomplishments are im- 
pressive and have fulfilled a basic need 
for improved health, not only of Ameri- 
cans, but of people throughout the world. 


CORRUPTION IN THE GRAIN 
TRADE—III 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on May 12 
and again on May 21, I brought to the 
Senate’s attention the reports of corrup- 
tion in the inspection and grading of 
U.S. export grain. 

Since then the Subcommittee on Multi- 
national Corporations has begun a com- 
prehensive investigation of the grain 
trade. This investigation will not only 
cover the matter of inspection, but the 
impact that the multinational export- 
ers—who number one less than the 
seven sisters of world oil, but who other- 
wise appear to exhibit some remarkable 
similarities to them—have on U.S. trade 
and foreign policies. 

I am also encouraged by the an- 
nouncement of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee’s Foreign Agriculture Policy 
Subcommittee’s hearings on the inspec- 
tion system. I am a member of both 
subcommittees and intend to do all I 
can to see that the tide of corrupt prac- 
tices is washed away. Moreover, I look 
forward to congressional action which 
restores a system of competition and a 
standard of honesty in this country that 
we and other countries have every right 
to expect. 

Meanwhile the horror stories keep 
coming. Let me take just a moment to 
note the latest headlines: 

New York Times—“‘One hundred 
Others Linked to Grain Scandal.” 

Des Moines Register—‘Study Cites 
U.S. Greed in Programs”; “Threaten, 
Harass U.S. Grain Men at New Orleans”; 
“Investigators Eye Short-Weighting.” 

These stories amplify earlier reports 
about bribes in shipping inspection and 
grading. Now we learn of short-weight- 
ing which involves the actual theft of 
grain. The $200 to $5,000 bribes now ap- 
pear to have grown to a total of at least 
$1 million found by Federal agents in 
banks in Bahamas traced to middle man- 
agement employees of the New Orleans 
division. of one international grain 
dealer. The reports are grim and disil- 
lusioning and they force us to ask about 


the failings of a system some people have 
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found so satisfactory and successful in 
the past years. 

Mr. President, these articles need no 
further introduction. They speak for 
themselyes and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
|From the Des Moines Register, May 22, 197&] 

CONGRESS. WIDENS GRAIN PROBE 
(By James Risser) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, reacting to disclosures of 
corruption in the inspecting and grading of 
U.S, export grain, Wednesday ordered an “in- 
depth investigation” of the entire inspection 
system. 

Chairman Herman Talmadge (Dem. Ga.) 
said the foreign agricultural policy subcom- 
mittee will be authorized to issue subpoenas 
and to hold hearings to determine whether 
reform legislation is needed. 

The subcommittee’s eight members include 
Senator Dick Clark (Dem. Ia.), who previous- 
ly had announced that a foreign relations 
subcommittee on multinational corporations, 
on which he serves, also will look into the 
grain inspection scandal. 


ELEVATOR PROBE 


Meanwhile, the New York Times, in a 
copyrighted story, reported that as many as 
100 more persons—employes of grain ele- 
vators and others—are under investigation 
and face the threat of indictment in a con- 
tinuing federal grain inquiry. 

Quoting sources close to the case, the 
Times said investigators are focusing now on 
allegations of short-weighting of grain ship- 
ments and profiteering in the grain withheld. 

The Agriculture Committee hearings, to 
begin June 12, were requested by Senators 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., Minn.) and 
Robert Dole (Rep., Kan.), said Talmadge. 

BRIBERY CHARGES 

Noting that a dozen federally licensed grain 
inspectors have been indicted on bribery 
charges in New Orleans, La., and Houston, 
Tex., Talmadge said: 

“We intend to talk with federal law en- 
forcement officers, Department of Agricul- 
ture officials and others who can indi- 
cate whether such a system may exist at 
other major ports. We need to determine 
whether the system itself invites this sort 
of activity, and whether we need to 
strengthen existing laws to prevent a recur- 
rence.” 

THIRD PHASE 

In its story, the New York Times said 
federal investigators have largely completed 
their inquiry into bribery of inspectors to 
certify ships as clean and fit to receive grain, 
and into charges of misgrading of grain. 

In the third phase of the inquiry, the 
hardest evidence is said to concern the theft 
of some of the grain by employe rings at 
several grain elevators, the Times said. 

The investigators are also said by the 
sources to-be looking for evidence higher in 
corporate structures. Some of the largest in- 
ternational grain corporations operate ele- 
vators in New Orleans. 

The newspaper said federal agents are 
said to have recovered large sums, reported 
to amount to more than $1 million, banked 
in the Bahamas by persons described as mid- 
Gle-management employes of the New Or- 
leans division of one international grain 
dealer. 

SLICER VOLUME 

“Because of the sheer volume, they can't 
indict all of the people’ involved in every- 
thing.” One source at the port with knowl- 
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edge of the case told the Times, “The court 
just couldn't handle all of them.” 

“They wouldn't want to indict all of them,” 
another informer was quoted. “Some deals 
are going to be made, They need witnesses.” 

Many indictments are expected to involve 
the theft rings, but one source told the 
Times that “they're going after bigger game 
than that—that’s peanuts beside what they 
are looking at now.” 

Meanwhile, there were indications that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) may 
be willing to support legislation that would 
make all grain. inspectors federal employees. 


FEDERALLY LICENSED 


At present the inspectors, who examine 
both the grain and the ships that carry the 
grain for cleanliness and for grading pur- 
poses, are federally licensed but are em- 
ployees of boards of trade and other private 
organizations, some of which are controlled 
by grain and shipping interests. 

An investigation by The Register earlier 
this month revealed serious potential con- 
flict-of-interest problems under the current 
inspection system, and disclosed numerous 
complaints by foreign purchasers that they 
are receiving. substandard and contaminated 
U.S. grains. 

PUBLIC SYSTEM 

Ervin L. Peterson, administrator of the 
USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service, told 
United Press International Wednesday: 
“The more I look at this, the more I am 
inclined to the view that a public system 
ought to be publicly operated.” 

He later told The Register: “It is a terrible 
state of affairs when the federal government 
has to be dependent on other than federal 
employees for this kind of activity.” 

Peterson said his views do not necessarily 
represent Agriculture Department policy at 
this point. At the least, Peterson indicated, 
he wants legislation giving the department 
“emergency” powers to conduct the grain 
inspections at ports where the licensed in- 
spection agencies have been performing 
improperly. 

SEES OPPOSITION 

He predicted strong opposition to any 
change in the laws by the inspection agencies 
and by some segments of the grain trade. 

Agriculture Committee Chairman Tal- 
madge said, “It is essential to the main- 
tenance of America’s predominant position 
as a major grain exporter that we take every 
precaution to establish and insure the ab- 
solute integrity of our export transportation 
system, from U.S. farm to foreign port of 
entry.” 

It is important to U.S. farmers and to the 
over-all economy “that we can assure each 
and every foreign buyer that the grain he 
purchases in the United States will be de- 
livered to him in precisely the weight, quan- 
tity, grade and degree of cleanliness which 
he paid for,” Talmadge added. “Nothing less 
is acceptable.” 

The investigation will be directed by Sena- 
tor Humphrey, who chairs the foreign agri- 
cultural policy subcommittee. 

Humphrey said more than half of the $22 
billion in US. agricultural exports consists 
of grain. 

“Farmers have been. urged to produce for 
an expanding export market, and we must 
make every effort to insure that this market 
is not ruined by shoddy inspection practices 
that will cause foreign buyers to turn else- 
where,” he said. 

SERIOUS IMPLICATIONS 

Iowa's Senator Clark said on the Senate 
floor Wednesday that “the corruption has 
serious implications for U.S. trade and for- 
eign policy. 

He said Iowa corn farmers have “worked 
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hard". to make the state No. 1 in corn produc- 
tion, 

“Now, the quality of U.S.grain exports and 
the integrity of the government process that 
is supposed to guarantee that quality have 
been placed in jeopardy,” he said. 

He cited stories by The Register revealing 
that the Agriculture Department had warn- 
ings at least six years ago of corrupt prac- 
tices in the inspection system, but cut back 
on its surveillance of the private inspectors. 


[From the Des Moines Register, May 19, 1975] 
Srupy CITES U.S, “Green” IN PROGRAMS 
(By James Risser) 


WASHINGTON, D.C-—The US. Food for 
Peace program has been used to advance 
American political and agribusiness inter- 
ests, at the expense of devéloping countries 
receiving the food aid, according to a study 
being issued here today. 

The report by the Agribusiness Accounta- 
bility Project contends that “simple greed,” 
more than “generosity,” has motivated the 
administration of the food programs. 

Describing what amounts to a form of eco- 
nomic imperialism on the part of the U.S. 
Agriculture and State departments, in league 
with large grain and other agribusiness cor- 
porations, the study says food for peace has 
been used: 

“To dispose profitably of farm ‘surpluses, 
which otherwise might create serious domes- 
tic economic problems. 

“To create new, or to expand or protect 
existing markets for U.S.-owner interests. 

“To provide cheap capital for overseas in- 
vestment by U.S, enterprises. 

“To ‘launder,’ so to speak, military assist- 
ance, which might have been challenged if 
so identified.” 

One result has been to force changes in 
the eating habits of people in less developed 
countries and to stifle their own agricultural 
production by making them dependent on 
U.S. foodstuffs, the report argues, 

The agribusiness accountability project, a 
foundation-funded public interest organiza- 
tion frequently critical of large corporate 
agribusiness, questions the motives and re- 
sults of Food for Peace in a new study. en- 
titled, “The Fields have Turned Brown: Four 
Essays on World Hunger.” 


THE AUTHORS 


The primary authors of the study, Susan 
de Maroo and Susan Sacher, concluded that 
international efforts to end hunger cannot 
succeed without strong U.S. co-operation 
and a revision of U.S. aid programs. 

The “gift aspect” of food aid has been 
considerably less than is generally believed, 
the authors found. 

In Food for Peace (also known as “P.L. 480," 
after the number of the public law creating 
the program), 70 percent of all commodities 
shipped abroad have been government-fi- 
nanced sales to other countries in the form 
of loans that must be repaid. 

Under these so-called “Title I” sales, there 
is “no requirement that the commodities so 
sold be distributed to those most in need In 
the recipient countries,” says the report. 

Proceeds from the loans and sales have 
been used, the study says, to finance, at sub- 
sidized rates, investment in the * * * re- 
cipient countries by large food corporations. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Thus, for example, Korea-Cargill, Ltd. 
a subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., was permitted 
to use proceeds from the sale of livestock 
feed in South Korea to finance expansion of 
its feed milling operation and for poultry and 
livestock production and marketing facili- 
ties, the study notes. 

Also Purina Colombianis, a subsidiary of 
Ralston Purina Co., built a feed grain factory 
in Colombia and got an $83,000 loan from 
the U.S. government. 
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Citing a recent book by Consumer Union 
the report says Purina fostered development 
of a poultry industry, contracting with 
farmers to raise chickens owned and hatched 
by Purina and féd with Purina feed. 

But because of poverty in Colombia, only 
a few people there can afford to purchase 
chickens and eggs, the study says. “The re- 
sult of the Purina enterprises has been to 
actually shift agricultural land and produc- 
tion away from traditional sources of pro- 
tein such as dry beans which the poor can 
afford, to the needs of the poultry industry. 

“Because of this reduction in acreage 
planted in crops useable by the poor, the pro- 
tein deficiency in Colombia has actually in- 
creased," the report says. 

The study also points out that until pas- 
sage of recent legislation limiting use of P.L. 
480 for political purposes, more than half 
the food aid was going to South Vietnam and 
other political and military allies, rather 
than to nations where food needs are acute. 

Some nations aided by the U.S. have been, 
in part, converted from rice-eating to wheat- 
eating countries, says the report, with the 
result that local agricultural production suf- 
fers, and the nations use “precious foreign 
exchange” to obtain U.S. wheat. 

The US. use of food aid as “one of the 
chips in the poker game of international 
power politics” partly explains ‘our undigni- 
fied posture” at the World Food Conference 
in Rome, Italy, “where the official U.S. rep- 
resentatives proclaimed the urgent need for 
a workable food aid program, yet we found 
ourselves unable or unwilling to commit 
our share,” the authors say. 

“So long as the major portion of U.S. food 
aid is captive to overriding political and com- 
mercial concerns, it will do little to advance 
& goal of long-term food security for the 
hungry, and, more frequently, will even 
tend to disrupt that goal,” they argue. 

In addition to questioning the Food for 
Peace program, the study sys that American 
companies are becoming ever more promi- 
nent in lesser-developed countries in Latin 
America and elsewhere, making use of cheap 
labor and fayorable taxes to exploit those 
countries and make large profits in sugar, 
bananas, tomatoes, pineapple and other 
crops. 

“BIGNESS” AIDED 


Agriculture Department policies designed 
to reduce the government’s aid to U.S. farm- 
ers and to expand U.S. exports—particu- 
larly in grains—have had the effect of weak- 
ening family farmers and strengthening “big- 
ness and integration in agriculture,” the 
study finds. 

A few large grain firms are the primary 
beneficiaries of the U.S. policies and of the 
wildly fluctuating grain prices of the past 
few years, it says. 

The new emphasis on making the U.S. the 
grain producer for much of the world also is 
questionable because it makes a large portion 
of the world’s grain crop subject to loss in 
the case of bad weather or crop disease, says 
the study, 


[From the Des Moines Register, May 21, 1975] 


THREATEN, Harass U.S. GRAIN Men at NEW 
ORLEANS 


(By James Risser) 


WasHincton, D.C—US. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) employes, who oversee 
the inspection and grading of American ex- 
port grain, have been harassed and physically 
threatened at the New Orleans, La., port, 
department officials said Tuesday. 

“There is a measure of fear among our 
folks down there,” said Ervin L. Peterson, 
administrator of USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

The USDA personnel reportedly are work- 
ing in pairs much of the time in New Or- 
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leans, rather than singly as they did before, 
for purposes of added protection. 

US. export grain is inspected and graded 
by ‘employes of boards of trade and other 
private organizations, The role of the USDA 
employes is to supervise the work and to 
conduct “appeal inspections.” 

SOME INDICTED 


A number of the private inspectors and 
Samplers have been indicted in New Orleans 
and Houston for accepting bribes, and grand 
juries in both cities are continuing to in- 
vestigate. 

The New York Times reported Tuesday 
hat the USDA supervisors have had their 
automobile tires slashed and lave been jos- 
tled while riding man-lifts in grain eleva- 
tors. One USDA supervisor, who protested 
when one of the private samplers permitted 
fermented corn to be loaded on a ship, later 
was told a “contract” was out to break both 
his kneecaps. 

The Times story also confirmed stories ear- 
lier this month by The Des Moines Register, 
which first disclosed the extent of the fed- 
eral probe into grain inspection and uncoy- 
ered conflicts-of-interest in the entire in- 
spection process. 

“We're under a lot of duress,” said one 
USDA official who asked not to be quoted. 
“We keep getting the word that more things 
are going to happen to our people, and so 
we're taking precautions.” 

Lucius L. Pree, assistant director of USDA's 
Office of Investigation, declined to discuss 
any specific actions being taken by his office, 
but confirmed that “threats to USDA person- 
nel, attempts to intimidate them and pre- 
vent them from doing their jobs, are within 
our area of concern.” The Office of Investiga- 
tion has been co-operating with the Justice 
Department on the bribery investigations 
since last year. 

Some of the threats are said to have 
occurred alter USDA placed a 24-hour sur- 
veillance on one of the large export eleya- 
tors in New Orleans, the Mississippi River 
Grain Elevator. 


ELEVATOR SUIT 


The elevator filed suit against the Agri- 
culture Department in February, claiming 
“unreasonable and non-justifiable surveil- 
lance, regulation, and control” by the USDA 
supervisors. 

The petition said the round-the-clock sur- 
veillance had not been used against other 
elevators in the area and was causing “a 
complete disruption of the orderly conduct” 
of the elevator’s business. 

However, department officials said the extra 
surveillance was ordered after it was noticed 
that an unusual number of large grain ship- 
ments were being loaded at night at the ele- 
vator, when no federal supervisors were on 
hand to oversee the ship inspections and 
grain grading by the private inspectors from 
Delta Weighing and Inspection Bureau, Inc. 

The elevator since has dismissed the suit. 

Inspectors employed by the Delta agency 
were among those indicted in New Orleans 
for taking bribe payments to certify that 
ships were clean and acceptable for load- 
ing with grain. 


[From the New York Times, May 22, 1975] 


ONE HUNDRED OTHERS LINKED TO GRAIN 
SCANDAL 
(By William Robbins) 

New ORLEANS, May 21.—As many as 100 
more persons—employes of grain elevators 
and others—are under investigation and 
face the threat of indictment in a continu- 
ing Federal inquiry into the handling, in- 
spection and weighing of grain in the Port 


of New Orleans and elsewhere for shipment 
overseas, according to sources close to the 
case. 
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Investigators are reportedly focusing now 
on allegations of short-weighting of grain 
shipments and profiteering in the grain 
withheld, after having largely completed 
their inquiry into two other phases—bribery 
of inspectors to certify ships as clean and 
fit to receive grain and charges of misgrad- 
ing of grain. Nine persons have been in- 
dicted thus far, 

In the third phase of the inquiry, the 
hardest evidence is said to concern the theft 
of some of the grain by employe rings at 
several grain elevators, The investigators are 
also said by the sources to be looking for 
evidence higher in corporate structures. 
Some of the largest international grain cor- 
porations operate elevators here. 

Federal agents are reported to have re- 
coyered large sums, said to amount to more 
than $1-billion, banked in the Bahamas by 
persons described as middle-management 
employes of the New Orleans division of one 
international grain dealer. 

“Because of the sheer volume, they can't 
indict all of the people involved in every- 
thing,” one source at the port with knowl- 
edge of the case said. “The court just couldn't 
handle all of them.” 

“They wouldn’t want to indict all of 
them,” another informer said. “Some deals 
are going to be made. They need witnesses.” 

Many indictments are expected to involve 
the theft rings, but one source said that 
“they're going after bigger game than that— 
that’s peanuts beside what they are looking 
at now.” 

In the investigation thus far, seven in- 
spectors have been indicted for accepting 
bribes to certify ship holds as clean and fit 
for grain cargoes, a ship-cleaning company 
and its president were indicted for giving 
bribes, and a grain sampler was indicted for 
perjury in falsely attesting that he was 
properly performing his responsibilities when 
a ship was loaded with sour corn. 

GUILTY PLEAS ENTERED 


One of the inspectors was tried and found 
guilty but has appealed, and another faces 
trial. Guilty pleas were entered in the other 
cases; they were disposed of with fines and 
suspended sentences, 

The grain inspectors and samplers are 
licensed by the Department of Agriculture, 
but work for private agencies in a system in 
which many officials see built-in conflicts of 
interest. 

The private inspection agencies receive 
fees based on tonnages of grain loaded. The 
individual inspectors work continuously at 
single elevators; former inspectors say they 
often form close relationships with elevator 
personnel whose loading comes under their 
jurisdiction. 

At times of heavy volume, vessels are often 
lined up at the elevators. Delays in loading 
the ships cost the grain companies $4,000 a 
day and up in penalties known as demur- 
rage, Any delays caused by inspections—such 
as those required for cleaning grain when it 
is found to contain excessive amounts of 
foreign matter—is costly to the companies. 

Expeditious loading also speeds up receipts 
by the private inspection agencies and lowers 
their unit labor cost. 

The system has resulted in heavy pressure 
on grain inspectors, who work long hours, 
and usually throughout the weekends, earn- 
ing a high percentage of thelr pay in over- 
time as well as substantial bonuses. 

One grain company official has told a grand 
jury that he made two payments of $1,500 
and $5,000 to an inspection agency execu- 
tive, ostensibly for distribution among the 
inspectors, according to the president of the 
agency. He added that the statement was not 
true. 

According to one lawyer, his client, the 
local executive vice president of a large 
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international company that operates Missis- 
sippi River Grain Elevator Inc., was ques- 
tioned before a grand jury on allegations 
that he had recommended such a payment. 
The official was said to have denied it. 

The ship inspection bribery scandal led 
Federal agents to the other phase of their 
investigation. Some of the same men who 
inspect ships also inspect the grain. And 
some of the same agencies that employ the 
inspectors also have grain-weighing divi- 
sions, with weighers licensed by the Federal 
Government. 

UNDERMANNED STAFF 


The inspectors are subject to supervision 
by agents of the Agriculture Department’s 
Grain Division on a spot basis, but its staff 
is said to be undermanned and “stretched 
thin,” partly because of budget cuts. 

The weighing of grain is under the juris- 
diction of. the Agriculture Department's 
Transportation and Warehouse Division, but 
the division is said by one source to give 
licenses to “anybody that applies if they 
work for an elevator or inspection and weigh- 
ing agency.” No effort is made to supervise 
or spot-check the work of the licensed weigh- 
ing agents, it was said. 

Disputes over weights taken here go back 
many years, according to persons close to the 
current case. 

“The complaints are really starting to roll 
in now,” one of them said. “There are going 
to be suits based on this investigation that 
will have some of these people in court for 
years.” 

The investigation is headed by Gerald J. 
Gallinghouse, the United States Attorney 
here, and Cornelius R. Heusel, the Assistant 
United States Attorney. They are being aided 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Agriculture Department’s Office of Investi- 
gations and the Internal Revenue Service, 
with the cooperation of local officials of the 
Agriculture Department's Grain Division. 

Leaders of the investigation refuse to dis- 
cuss their findings and declined to comment 
today on reports of theft rings and short- 
weighting of cargoes. 

But the reports began to circulate after 
leaders of the investigation took the grand 
jury into a more intensive phase of secret 
hearings, with a series of witnesses who re- 
portedly have been involved in the case. 

“They're coming out of the woodwork 
now,” one informer said. “They're stumbling 
all over themselves, they're in such a rush to 
cover” themselves, 

It is not known how soon the indictments 
may come, but one source close to the case 
said the Federal agents were under intense 
time pressures because some of the matters 
covered go back many years. 

“The statute of limitations is involved and 
time is running out on them,” the source 
said. 

AUDITS UNDER WAY 

It is not clear exactly how the théft rings 
operated, but sources close to the case said 
that one clue was that more grain was 
sighted in some elevators than could be ac- 
counted for, and Federal audits reportedly 
are now under way. 

According to accounts pieced together, 
from several sources, at least some of the 
grain withheld from the ships is sold to a 
small local elevator company, which then 
resells it. Sometimes, according to reports, 
the small company sells back to the large 
corporations some of their own grain. 

In some instances, the grain reportedly 
never moved out of the elevator when it was 
sold and sold back. 

“Sometimes it's just a paper transaction,” 
one source said. 

Some of the investigators’ best evidence 
reportedly is coming from high former offi- 
cials of grain companies, 
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But an executive of Cook Industries, a 
large grain company, told a reporter he con- 
sidered his own company’s operations “vir- 
tually foolproof—if anything is foolproof.” 

“I just don’t see how anything like that 
could happen,” he said. 

The executive added that the weighing of 
grain was part of the. automated process of 
loading vessels and that weights were auto- 
matically stamped on tickets, He also said 
that there was no Way any grain could go out 
of the company’s Bayside Elevator here with- 
out being loaded on a ship or a barge. 

“If they put it on a barge, I think you'd 
catch that pretty fast,” he said. 

“There are ways,” another source asserted. 
“Nothing Is foolproof.” 


SENATE INQUIRY ORDERED 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee ordered an immediate in- 
vestigation today into charges of laxity and 
corruption involving Government-licensed 
export grain inspectors. 

Committee staff members were told to pre- 
pare for hearings next month before the 
committee’s Foreign Agricultural Policy Sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota. 

Michael McLeod, the committee’s staff di- 
rector, said hearings would start after the 
Senate returns from its Memorial Day recess 
on June 2. 

The order follows reports of complaints by 
foreign buyers that they had received mis- 
graded and diseased grain from the United 
States. 


FEDERAL CONTROL URGED 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—A Federal market- 
ing official said today that the Government 
should take control of the nation’s private 
grain inspection system. 

“The more I look at this,” said Ervin L. 
Peterson, administrator of the Department 
of Agriculture's Agricultural Marketing Sery- 
ice, “the more I am inclined to the view that 
a public system ought to be publicly oper- 
ated,” 

Mr. Peterson said in an interview that he 
was voicing a personal view and not an offi- 
cial position of the Agriculture Department. 


AFL-CIO PRESIDENT MEANY AND 


LABOR SECRETARY DUNLOP 
TESTIFY ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 
GROWTH POLICIES 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the 
American economy is currently expe- 
riencing its worst recession in more than 
30 years. Over 8.2 million Americans are 
unemployed—almost 9 percent of the 
labor force—while additional millions 
have either had to accept part-time work 
as the best to be had in a bad situation, 
or have become so discouraged that they 
have given up looking for work alto- 
gether. 

This is a national tragedy. For most of 
the 25 million Americans who will be 
unemployed at some time this year, and 
their families, it will be an intense per- 
sonal tragedy. It cannot be allowed to 
continue any longer. And it cannot be 
allowed to happen again. 

Congress has made a good start on 
bringing the economy out of. the reces- 
sion with a wide range of programs, often 
over the opposition of the President and 
many members of his administration— 
the $22.8 billion tax cut, emergency em- 
ployment appropriations, increased 
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spending on job-creating public works, 
and the much-needed stimulus contained 
in the fiscal 1976 budget approved by 
Congress earlier this month. We must 
continue to push forward with other 
programs needed to speed the recovery 
and reduce unemployment to a level con- 
sistent with the goals of the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

Not only must the economy be given 
sufficient overall fiscal and monetary 
support, we must at the same time pro- 
vide the manpower, educational, and 
investment policies needed to help us 
reach and sustain long-run full employ- 
ment without inflation. 

The Subcommittee on Economic 
Growth of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee has recently begun to hold hearings 
on the problem of achieving noninfla- 
tionary full employment growth. 

Our opening witness, on May 12, 1975, 
was AFL-CIO President George Meany. 
In his statement, President Meany made 
an eloquent plea to Congress for job- 
creating measures to bolster the economy 
and get us quickly back to full employ- 
ment. As President Meany said: 

There are few tragedies in a person's life 
that surpass the sudden involuntary loss of 
one’s job. “You are laid of” are words that 
burn themselves not only into a man’s 


pocketbook but also into his very soul. 


Losing a job means the loss of a steady 
income, it means that indebtedness be- 
comes an unmanageable burden, it 
means time spent unpreductively in lines 
for food stamps, job applications, and 
unemployment compensation. Beyond 
this, for the unemployed worker, it 
means loss of his or her self-esteem, with 
tensions created between husband and 
wife, between parents and children and 
often result in alcoholism, drug abuse, 
and crime. 

As President Meany continued: 

The tragedy of unemployment causes not 
only personal and- family upheavals but 
social and community upheavals as well. 

America certainly can't stand a prolonged 
period of such conditions, breeding troubles 
that can tear the fabric of this society. 

The time for job-creating measures to 
turn the economy around and move rapidly 
to full employment is now. 


I heartily agree. 

Our second witness was Labor Secre- 
tary John Dunlop, who appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Tuesday, May 13. 
In his statement, Secretary Dunlop 
warned that upcoming changes in the 
age, sex, and skill composition of the 
American labor force will have a major 
effect on future rates of unemployment, 
productivity, and inflation, and that we 
must begin to develop manpower poli- 
cies now to prevent these labor market 
changes from stalling our return to full 
employment growth. 

Most important, Secretary Dunlop 
emphasized that economic growth, par- 
ticularly at this time, depends heavily on 
adequate capital formation. Significant 
levels of new investment can increase the 
number of good jobs available, allow for 
more upward mobility, improve working 
conditions, and improve the environ- 
ment. Secretary Dunlop warned, how- 
ever, that capital formation can be sey- 
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erely hampered without attention to 
labor market policies to enhance train- 
ing and skills, to reduce frictional unem- 
ployment and the burden of job starch, 
and to eliminate discriminate against 
blacks, women, and youths. 

The statements by President Meany 
and Secretary Dunlop provide important 
directions for our thinking about how to 
get back and to sustain full employment, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OP GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The stibject of this hearing is full employ- 

ment. We are delighted that this committee 

is looking for programs to achieve and main- 
tain full employment—not just talk about it. 

In our opinion, it is high time that the Con- 

gress did this and abandoned the ivory 

tower approach. For action, not words, are 
what is needed now. 

The issue, Mr. Chairman, is jobs. It is the 
health of the American economy, the strength 
of American society. The issue is crucial to- 
day—and it is crucial for the future of this 
country. 

This economy, this society, is in deep trou- 
ble. The government’s recent report of 8.2 
million unemployed—8.9 percent of the labor 
force—constitutes human tragedy. And that 
Official report is a vast understatement of the 
reality of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in 1975. 

Over 1.1 million workers, who are willing 
and able to work, are so discouraged by the 
employment outicok that they have given 
up seeking jobs. 

A more accurate unemployment rate, there- 
fore, would be 10 percent, or 9.3 million job- 
less. In addition, 3.9 million workers were 
on part-time schedules because full-time 
work is not available. This adds up to 13.2 
million unemployed and underemployed 
workers in April. 

Such conditions must not be permitted to 
continue in a free society. That is particu- 
larly true of American society, where a job 
is much more than just the major source 
of family income. It is also a key measure of 
a person’s place in society—whether he or 
she is a full-fledged member or on the out- 
side looking in, 

The Administration forecasts at least five 
more years of high unemployment and the 
Budget Committees of the Congress are 
nearly as pessimistic. 

The Administration’s Budget Report of 
February 3 forecasts an 8.19 unemployment 
rate for 1975, which would move down only 
slightly to 7.9% in 1976. The report also 
projected unemployment rates of 7.5% in 
1977 and 6.7% in 1978. That would mean the 
highest unemployment rates since 1941, when 
the economy was coming out of the Great 
Depression. 

Unemployment thus far, in 1975, has bè- 

ome worse than that early forecast for this 

Seas predicted. However, even if we hold to 

they would mean 744 million unemployed in 

1975 and 1976, declining only to about 7.1 

mifiion in 1977 and 6.6 million in 1978. 

On the basis of present trends, the Admin- 
istration’s insistence on a $60 billion budget 
deficit in the coming year will mean an un- 
employment rate in the neighborhood of 8% 
by the end of 1976—7.6 million jobless. The 
Senate and House have approved reports of 
thelr new budget committees, with cellings 
on job-creating measures that are not much 
different from the Administration’s. The 
celling voted by the Senate would mean 7.1 
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million jobless by the end of next year and 
the House vote would mean 6.7 million job- 
less at that time. 

Four successive years of such levels of un- 
employment are what the Administration 
has predicted. That is the meanfng of the 
lid it is trying to impose on further measures 
to create jobs. And both Houses of the Con- 
gress have fallen in line by their votes in 
support of their budget committee recom- 
mendations. 

This is dangerous, foolish thinking. It is 
to say there is nothing that can be done. 

We resent and reject this defeatism. We 
know America cannot tolerate—and, most 
important—will not tolerate such high rates 
of unemployment that would tear at the fab- 
ric of this free society. In fact, we are con- 
vinced that this country and its free insti- 
tutions are endangered by this situation, 
which is pushing millions of people out of 
the economy’s mainstream. 

We need programs to put America back 
to work, now. We need far more than the 
tax cut. We need substantial job-creating 
measures—to quickly turn the economy 
around from the worst decline since the 
1930s. 

However, the Administration does not 
seem to understand this, neither do many 
members of both houses of the Congress. 
That to me is appalling. 

Thirty years ago, as World War II was 
ending, the Congress began hearings on the 
issue of full employment. A bipartisan ma- 
jority adopted the Employment Act of 1946 
and on February 20, 1946, President Tru- 
man signed that statute. It committed the 
US. government to a continuing policy of 
creating and maintaining “conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities, including self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing and seeking 
work, and to promote maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power.” 

In 1946, those were brave words, Let’s lock 
at what has happened since. There was.a 
general consensus that full employment in 
the American economy was an unemploy- 
ment rate no higher than 3 percent. 

During the past 30 years, the goal of full 
employment has been neglected more often 
than met by the Congress, as well as the 
Executive branch. In addition, there has 
been a slow, but rather steady erosion of the 
goal itself, especially in the past few years. 

Government officials and their academic 
supporters have been busy redefining the 
goal. It went from a 3 percent unemploy- 
ment rate to 4 percent, then to 444 percent 
and now to 5 percent or 514 percent. It’s an 
old game, if you can get away with it—if you 
don't make the grade, change the rules. To 
me that’s fakery, regardless of whether the 
trickster is a college professor or a govern- 
ment official. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, we are a 
long, long way from full employment. We are 
a long, long way from a goal of 5 percent 
or 514 percent. Moreover, even Administra- 
tion spokesmen admit that the 8.9 percent 
jobless rate of April is not the peak, that 
they expect it to go over 9 percent. And if 
they say that out loud, Mr. Chairman you 
can bet it is going to be worse. 

So this country is further away from the 
maximum employment goal of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 than ever. Even worse, both 
the Administration and the majority in the 
Congress are much further away from the 
government's commitment to full employ- 
ment than ever before. 

Unemployment rates represent people. 
They represent families. At present, every 
percentage increase in the unemployment 
rate is more than 920,000 additional jobless 
workers. Every one-tenth of a percent rise is 
over 92,000 more unemployed. 
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Yet, the Administration seems determined 
to achieve its intolerably high unemploy- 
ment projections. There's no other way to 
interpret the Administration’s all-out cam- 
paign to maintain a tight Hd on job-creating 
programs, 

The Administration has clearly opted for 
high unemployment—in the sacred name 
of holding down the budget deficit. 

Majorities of both houses of the Congress 
have also decided on a tight ceiling—not too 
much different from the Administration’s— 
that will curb needed government measures 
to create jobs and stimulate economic ex- 
pansion, If such a ceiling Is maintained, the 
number of unemployed will be between 6.7 
and 7.1 million at the end of 1976 and the 
budget dèficit will still remain large. Many 
members of the Congress, unfortunately, 
seem to have become hypnotized or sacred 
by the Administration’s concentrated drive 
on the budget issue. 

The focus on budget costs omits the bene- 
fits—increased jobs and Increased earnings, 
reduced unemployment benefits and welfare 
costs, increased sales for business, Increased 
sayings and investment, increased tax re- 
celpts—all the bench marks of an economy 
rapidly moving to full employment and 
prosperity. 

The basic deficit is not in the federal gov- 
ernment’s budget, but in Jobs and earnings. 
High unemployment in the coming years 
will mean continuing large budget deficits, 
continued hardship for workers and their 
families, continued recession. 

The accumulated budget deficit of the past 
six years from fiscal year 1970 through 1975— 
$101.6 billion, according to the Budget Re- 
port of February 3—is almost twice as great 
as the accumulated net deficit of the previ- 
ous 23 years, from 1947 through 1969. 

The primary reason is the two back-to- 
back Nixon-Burns recessions of 1969-1970 
and 1973 to the present. The cost of these 
recessions has been huge losses of potential 
federal revenue and increased unemployment 
and welfare benefits. The budget deficit for 
fiscal year 1976 will be due to the worst and 
most serious economic mess since the Great 
Depression. 

Back on February 3, the Budget Report 
candidly admitted; 

“Aside from the effects of the proposed tax 
reduction, the deficits anticipated for 1975 
and 1976 are largely the inevitable result of 
those aspects of the budget and the tax sys- 
tem that respond automatically to changes 
in the economy, such as budget receipts and 
unemployement benefit payments. . . If the 
economy were to be as fully employed in 
1976 as it was in 1974, we would have $40 
billion in additional tax receipts, assuming 
no change in tax rates, and $12.7 billion less 
in ald to the unemployed. These two factors 
mlone exceed the budget deficit for 1976." 

Of course, since then, the economic situa- 
tion has gotten worse and the need for meas- 
ures to create Jobs and stimulate economic 
expansion has grown. And the anticipated 
budget deficit has grown, too, as a result. 

The way to cut the deficit, quickly and 
substantially, is to put America back to 
work, The road the Administration and the 
Congress have taken means continuing defi- 
cits, continuing high unemployment, con- 
tinuing hardship, continuing recession. 

The single-minded focus on the deficit 
spells disaster. We should face up to the 
fact that this country is big enough to take 
a $100 billion deficit if necessary. 

Business goes out and borrows money to 
expand, Corporations like AT&T borrow $500 
million at a crack. They don’t sell their 
assets; they borrow the funds they need. 

Why shouldn't the U.S. government do the 
same thing? Why not borrow to invest In 
America, After all, the U.S. government is a 
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viable ‘entity—even more viable than the 
great corporations that borrow huge sums. 

If the leadership of this country had con- 
sidered only the budget deficit in the early 
1940s, Hitler would have won the war. This 
country would not have been able to supply 
the allies with urgently-meeded arms and 
America could not have rearmed itself. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the Congress had faith 
in America. So the U.S. performed a produc- 
tion miracle, and paid no attention to the 
huge budget deficit. They viewed it as an in- 
vestment in freedom. 

In fiscal year 1947, after the war was won, 
the federal publicly held debt was over $225 
billion. That was 103% of the gross national 
product of less than $220 billion. 

In 1960, the gross national product was 
$495 billion and federal debt was $237 bil- 
lion or 47 percent. In the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1974, the debt of $346 billion 
was only 25.7 percent of the gross national 
product, 

The production miracle of World War II 
did not bankrupt the country. And a mas- 
sive investment in America today of public 
funds would not bankrupt this nation, it 
would restore it to economic health. 

This country has vast resources. The idea 
that the federal government should impose 
a tight budget straight jacket on itself in 
the face of most serious unemployment Is 
ridiculous. 

Those who say otherwise—the President 
and the majority in the Congress—have no 
faith in America.. They ignore the basic 
health and potential vitality of the economy. 
They run scared—at a moment when Amer- 
ica needs bold, courageous leadership. 

We say: America’s economic house is on 
fire. Let's. do what all firefighters do—put out 
the flames and then mop up any excess wa- 
ter. Firefighters don’t do what the Adminis- 
tration preaches—ration the water, put out 
only a bit of the fire, because otherwise we 
might be using too much water. 

So the only sound way to quickly cut the 
budget deficit is to put America back to 
work, so that American workers and busi- 
nesses can increase their earnings and pay 
their taxes. Let us get the job-creating meas- 
ures, now, to put America back to work and 
raise the needed funds. 

The present state of affairs of the Ameri- 
can economy is one of vast amounts of idle 
plants, machinery and productive equipment, 
as well as idle manpower. Never, in the years 
since the end of World War II, has there 
been such a huge amount of unemployed and 
underemployed manpower and unusued and 
underused productive capacity. 

The homebuilding industry has been in a 
deep depression for many months, A housing 
shortage is developing, while much of the 
manpower, machinery and business firms in 
this industry are without work. 

This situation in homebuilding, com- 
bined with the sharp drop in consumer buy- 
ing power and retail sales, have resulted in 
the steepest recessionary decline of industrial 
production since the 1930's. And this, in 
turn, has resulted in.a sharp drop in indus- 
try’s operating rate. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
only 68.3 percent of the productive capacity 
of manufacturing industries was utilized in 
the first quarter of 1975, a decline of 18 
percent since the recession started. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has also reported a drop 
of 24 percent in the operating rate of the 
major materials industries in the same pe- 
riod—from 94.5 to 70.7 percent. 

Because of great amounts of idle plants and 
machines and high interest rates, business 
is cutting back Investment in new produc- 
tive capacity—hitting the machinery indus- 
tries and heavy construction, An 814 percent 
drop this year in the real volume of busi- 
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ness investment is expected by the Com- 
merce Department, and the actual decline 
may be much greater. 

In the face of such business conditions, 
talk of a large federal deficit “crowding out” 
business investment, at. any time in the 
near future, is simply scare-talk. Business 
investment is weak, because the economy is 
weak and there is so much idle productive 
capacity. Business investment. will improve 
only when sales and production rise enough 
to cut idle productive capacity. Then and 
only then will management be convinced 
that new plants and machines can be op- 
erated profitably. 

Such rising sales, production and employ- 
ment would generate increased savings, as 
well as increased tax revenue and would re- 
duce the need for unemployment and welfare 
bénefits. So the deficit would be low or non- 
existent and there would be plenty of avail- 
able funds for increased business investment. 

The number one need, therefore, is to get 
America back to work, now. The key issue 
is the need for Jobs. 

Depression-level, double-digit unemploy- 
ment continued to hit major groups of work- 
ers last month. Unemployment rates were 
20 percent among teenagers, 19.3 percent 
among construction workers, 17.2 percent 
among the unskilled, 14.9 percent among the 
semiskilled, 14.6 percent among blacks, 14.6 
percent among the 20-to-24 year olds, and 
12,2'percent among factory workers. The un- 
employment rate among black teenagers was 
40.2 percent. 

However, statistical reports on unemploy- 
ment in a specific month—or the monthly 
average during a year—do not deal with 
unemployment in human and social terms. 
The clearest picture of the human and so- 
cial aspects of unemployment is indicated 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistic’s reports on 
the annual work-experience of the popula- 
tion. The most recent of these reports is for 
the year 1973. 

In 1973, when the Labor Department re- 
ported an average 4.3 million unemployed 
in each month of the year, the impact on 
people was revealed by the following facts 
about the population’s work-experience: 

145 million people were unemployed at 
some time during the year; 

Over 8 million workers were jobless for 
five weeks or more during the course of 1973: 

4.5 million workers were unemployed for 
15 weeks or more during the year. 

These figures on the work-experlence of 
the population in 1973 present a grim picture 
of the probable unemployment realities for 
workers this year. 

On the basis of present trends, the average 
number of unemployed in each month of 
1975 will be about 8 million or more. In 
terms of the impact on people, that would 
mean: 

Approximately 25 million or more workers 
will be unemployed at some time during the 
course of this year; 

About 15°million workers or more workers 
will be jobless for five weeks or more during 
the year; 

8 million or more workers will be jobless 
for 15 weeks or more in 1975, 

So, Mr. Chairman, the problem of unem- 
ployment is far greater than the official statis- 
tics, grim as they are. Nearly & quarter of the 
work force is going to be unemployed some- 
time this year—and many, many more are 
going to live in fear of losing their Jobs, 

There are very few tragedies in a person's 
life that surpass the sudden involuntary loss 
of one’s job. 

“You are laid off” are words that burn 
themselves not only into a man’s pocketbook 
but also into his very soul. 

Several results are obvious to everyone. 
The first, of course, is the loss of steady 
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income. The fact that unemployment in the 
1970s is temporarily alleviated by unem- 
ployment compensation, public assistance 
and food stamps is no consolation to those 
who want steady work. The second is the 
burden of indebtedness. Most workers are in 
debt for their homes, cars, refrigerators, 
television sets and other appliances—and the 
fear of harassment, guilt of bills unpaid and 
the shame of possible bankruptcy haunt the 
unemployed. The third is unwanted idle 
time—not for creative use but just to stand 
in line for food stamps, for job applications, 
full of worry, bitterness and frustration. 

But prolonged involuntary unemployment 
causes a number of changes which are not 
always evident, The first of these is the loss 
of self-esteem. This is often accompanied by 
stresses and strains in family relationships. 
Tensions between husband and wife, caused 
by unemployment, are often resolved only by 
divorce courts, and tensions between parents 
and children often result in alcoholism, drug 
abuse and crime. 

The tragedy of unemployment causes not 
only personal and family upheavals but social 
and community upheavals as well. 

America certainly can’t stand a prolonged 
period of such conditions, breeding troubles 
that can tear the fabric of this society. 

The time for job-creating measures to turn 
the economy around and moye rapidly to 
full employment is now. 

It is time for the Congress and the Admin- 
istration to live up to the government's com- 
mitment under the terms of the Employ- 
ment Act—to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing power. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, we recommend: 

(1) Accelerated Public Works—to create 
jobs by providing $5 billion of federal grants 
to local governments for short-term public 
works construction and repairs that can start 
within two months, 

(2) An expanded public service employ- 
ment program—to create jobs for the unem- 
ployed in the states and local governments 
in meeting public needs for improved and 
expanded services. 

(3) Adoption by the Congress and govern- 
ment implementation of pending programs 
to lift home-building out of its depression. 

(4) Extended unemployment benefits for 
the long-term unemployed who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefit periods 
under existing law. 

(5) Aid to the many cities that are hard- 
pressed by high unemployment. 

(6) Federal funds for the restoration of 
railroad track and railbed. 

(7) Adoption by the Congress of a federal 
program to continue health insurance for 
the unemployed whose coverage by such in- 
surance will otherwise terminate. 

(8) Congressional enactment of legisla- 
tion to place a ceiling on interest rates and 
to require the banks and other financial 
institutions to allocate available credit for 
high-priority purposes as housing. 

(9) Enactment of legislation to close the 
major loopholes in the tax structure—to 
raise as much as $20 billion or more of ad- 
ditional revenue and achieve tax justice. 

(10) Adoption of effective government 
measures to stop the export of American jobs 
and to regulate the export of American tech- 
nology and capital. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by ex- 
pressing our appreciation to this committee 
for holding these hearings and giving us an 
opportunity to state our views. 

But I would be less than frank if I didn’t 
add these words: The time for talk is past. 
‘The time for action is now, 

For the Congress to delay, to demonstrate 
timidity, to sell America short would be sheer 
tragedy. We urge the Congress to move 
swiftly, courageously and with compassion 
and, above all else, to demonstrate confidence 
in America and her future. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF FEDERAL DEBT HELD BY THE PUBLIC 
TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


{Dollar amounts in billions} 


Debt held by 
public per- 
sent of GNP 


Gross 
national 
product 


Debt held 


Fiscal year by public 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics. U.S. Department of Treasury, Oflice of Debt Analysis” 
Office of Management and Budget. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN T, DUN- 
LOP, SECRETARY OF LABOR 
LABOR MARKET POLICIES TO RESTORE FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I have some considerable profes- 
sional difficulties—at the outset—with the 
title of these hearings on which brief pre- 
liminary comments are essential. 

In professional discourse “labor market 
policies” are ordinarily to be distinguished 
from general fiscal and monetary policies 
and refer to measures designed to enhance 
training and skills, to reduce frictional un- 
employment and enhance job’search, and to 
offset discrimination. They also include 
measures to deal with structural and area 
unemployment associated with long-term 
changes in employment patterns and char- 
acteristics of the labor force, indigenous or 
immigrant. This usage of “labor market poli- 
cies" Is often associated with developments 
that received greatest attention first in 
Sweden under the leadership tof Gésta Rehn 
and Rudolf Meidner. In this country the 
phrase “active” manpower or labor market 
policies has sometimes been used to dis- 
tinguish governmental manpower measures 
originating on a broad scale tn the 1960's 
from such policies as apprenticeship, voca- 
tional education, employment exchanges, 
and other long established activities which 
influence the labor market. 

To the best of my knowledge no advocate 
of an active manpower policy has regarded 
manpower measures as a distinctive or suffi- 
cient means to full employment apart from 
general fiscal and monetary measures. Labor 
market policies are ordinarily regarded as in- 
cremental tools to secure a somewhat higher 
level of employment, a better match of 
people and jobs, a less inflationary and more 
sustained expansion, with perhaps higher 
productivity and real income and product. 
Labor market policies alone are not power- 
ful enough to achieve or to sustain high 
employment. 

Then, I have some problems with the 
phrase “restore full employment.” I am not 
certain when we last had “full employment,” 
if ever, in the sense of providing “. . . useful 
employment opportunities including self- 
employment for those able, willing and seek- 
ing to work . . .” at prevailing compensation. 
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The level and structure of unemployment 
historically provide an indication of the 
extent to which we have fallen short of the 
objective set forth in the Employment Act 
of 1946 or have found other needs, obliga- 
tions or considerations to preclude this 
objective. 

A final comment on a matter generally 
associated with discussions of “full employ- 
ment:'' Full employment without “unreason- 
able” inflation is a worthy goal, but we have 
ample experience to know how difficult is 
this high aspiration. The most essential 
requisite for making headway is the adop- 
tion of longer term public policies, less re- 
sponsiye to immediate consideration, with a 
lesser imperative to meet the dates of No- 
vember or July or January on the political 
calendar. 

The objective now should be for a sustain- 
able expansion that leads to stable high 
employment and not a peak that explodes 
in more inflation and collapse. 

First, I would like to comment briefiy on 
expected characteristics of the labor market 
over the next decade. Changes in the demo- 
graphic and skill composition of the labor 
force have been important factors affecting 
the rates of unemployment, productivity, 
and the rate of inflation. In the past, we 
have failed adequately to anticipate or re- 
spond to those trends, perhaps, because we 
did not have the tools at our disposal to 
capitalize on those trends that we were able 
to estimate. 

Second, I would like to discuss the pro- 
grams under CETA and the role of this ap- 
proach in achieving high levels of employ- 
ment, higher real incomes and economic 
growth generally. 

Third, I will discuss an area of econemic 
policy that has significant labor market im- 
plications—capital formation. This third 
subject is, In my view, a prerequisite for 
providing the economic conditions in which 
specific labor market policy tools can be most 
effective in helping Americans find good jobs. 
Capital formation has received much atten- 
tion lately, Under the topic of “capital short- 
age.” Secretary Simon testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee on the subject 
on May 7. It is my view that economic growth, 
particularly at this time, depends heavily 
upon capital formation, but capital forma- 
tion can be severely hampered without at- 
tention to labor markets, and capital severely 
underutilized if long term labor policy con- 
siderations are not included in efforts to 
achieve sustainable economic growth. 


I. Labor market characteristics 


Over the coming decade the economy may 
be expected to undergo numerous changes 
in its structure. Many of these cannot be 
foreseen even approximately, but some will 
result from forces currently at work and, 
accordingly, are identifiable now. Three such 
forces affect labor market developments: (1) 
the age distribution of the population, (2) 
shifts in occupational and industrial dis- 
tribution of employment and population. 

Table 1 shows changes in the age distri- 
bution of the labor force since 1950 and 
projects these changes through 1990. These 
estimates are based on Census Bureau pro- 
jections of birth rates, current life expec- 
tancies, and the age structure of the popula- 
tion today. The relative increase in the youth 
population was & factor in such sociai phe- 
nomena as teenage unemployment, increased 
juvenile delinquency and the burgeoning of 
college education during the last decade, The 
growth in the population age 65 and over 
has led to a migration to warmer parts of 
the country and to growing interest in im- 
provements in Social Security benefits and 
in other post-employment benefits. Contin- 
ued growth in this age group will likely sus- 
tain interest in these areas. Also, more at- 
tention may be necessary to enable older 
citizens to make the transition from work to 
retirement. 
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The projected decline in the proportion of 
the population age 16-24 has important im- 
plications for education and training needs 
in the remainder of the 1970's and in the 
1980's, just as the relative growth of this 
group during the 1960's had a major impact. 
While we found ourselves short of teachers 
and educational plant in the 1960's, we now 
find ourselves with a surfeit of teachers and 
school buildings. This resulted as many of 
the youth who crowded our schools during 
the 60's were trained to teach a population 
wave that was creating with their graduation. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BY AGE (PERCENT) 


1980 


pro- 
Age group jected) 


25.4 
16.7 
27.8 
19.4 

7 


5 
2 
4 
3 
! 


Source: “Manpower Report of the President,’’ 1975. 


With respect to economic growth during 
the next decade, the most important demo- 
graphic change will be the relative rise in 
the group aged 25-44, which ts expected to 
rise from 24 percent of the total in 1970 to 
27 percent in 1980, This increase reflects. the 
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bulge in the birth rate that occurred after 
1945, which caused the growth in youth pop- 
ulation that we have just discussed. In the 
late 1970's and the 1980's the experience, ma- 
turity and energy of this group will provide 
the labor force with the potential to be un- 
usually productive. This contrasts sharply 
with the late 1960's when this group was at 
an historical low, proportionately, and jobs 
requiring their energy, experience and 
greater skills went begging or were filled 
with relatively less productive labor. 

Beyond these changes due to underlying 
trends in the relative sizes of the various 
population groups, additional changes will be 
caused by variations in labor force participa- 
tion rates. Predicting these changes is some- 
what more difficult than predicting popula- 
tion changes. Two phenomena do, though, 
seem very likely to occur: (1) Participation 
rates of women will continue to rise, espe- 
clally as opportunities for employment of 
women expand with the easing of sex dis- 
crimination, and (2) participation rates of 
those age 60 and over will continue to drop. 
Table 2 provides additional detail on these 
trends in participation rates. 

AŚ in the 1960's and early 1970,’s, profes- 
sional and technical employment is expected 
to increase slightly as a fraction of the total 
(see Table 3). Reciprocally, during this pe- 
riod, employment of semi-skilled and ur- 
skilled workers is expected to fall. This re- 
fiects the historical trend toward greater 
white-collar and skilled employment, which 
is related to increasingly complex technol- 
ogy, higher educational attainment and di- 
minishing interest in low-level jobs, or those 
jobs considered menial. 

Substantial changes in the structure of 
employment by industry are also likely. Em- 
ployment in the public sector may be ex- 
pected to continue to expand, though, much 
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less rapidly than in the 1960's. Retall trade, 
finance and services will continue their rela- 
tive expansion though, here too, the rates of 
change will not be so great as they were dur- 
ing the 1960's. Employment in the goods-pro- 
ducing sectors—manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and public utilities, mining and con- 
struction—may be expected to continue 
their relative decline. (See Table 4.) 

Education is also an important factor in 
determining the structure of the labor force, 
The more highly educated are interested in 
otbaining jobs with higher status, higher pay 
and more interesting content. Educational 
attainment is not expected to be changing as 
fast as in the last decade, but the average 
level of attainment and accompanying level 
of skills and expectations will remain at high 
levels. This makes the search for policies that 
will create better jobs an important national 
priority. 
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TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1972 AND PROJECTED 1980 AND 1985 REQUIREMENTS 


Occupation group 


Total employment’... ......_- 
Professional and technical workers 


Managers and administrators, except farm... 
Sales workers. 


Farmers and farm laborers. 


[Numbers in thousands} 


Projected 


Actual 1972 


1980 


Percent 


Number distribution 


Percent 
Number distribution 


100.0 


= 
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Source: Manpower Report of the President, 1975. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR UNDUSTRY SECTOR, 1960, 1972, AND PROJECTED 1980 AND 1985 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Actual Projected 


Percent distribution 


Industry sector 


Government 
Total private... 
Agriculture.. 
Nonagricultu 
Mining.. 
Contract construction. 


Communication... -.._- 
Public utilities 


1960 
68, 269 


1972 


85, 597 
13, 290 


2,985 


12, 152 


Source: "Manpower Report of the President’’, 1975, 


While changes in geographic dispersion are 
aiiicult to predict, we should note the in- 
pact on economic growth and investment of 
recent population shifts such as those to 


warmer climates.in the southwest, west and 
southeast; to suburbs and beyond and; to 
new cities and planned communities. No 
doubt existing population patterns and new 
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migration and settlement trends will have an 
important effect on the pattern of future 
economic growth and labor market adjust- 


monts. 
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II, CTA’s role as a labor market policy 
tool 


With this background on the changing na- 
ture of our labor markets, I should like to 
discuss with you, for a few moments, CETA’s 
important role as a labor market tool. Fifteen 
months have now elapsed since the passage 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA), which represents a 
desirable initiative toward the type of local 
cooperation and flexibility necessary for labor 
market policy. There have been operational 
problems because of recent economic condi- 
tions and, therefore, a diversion away from 
long term policies toward emergency meas- 
ures. The establishment of local governments 
in a lead role appears to be the proper long 
term approach in making manpower pro- 
grams responsive to local conditions, and 
there has been progress towards this during 
the year. 

There are three principles which have 
guided the Department's implementation of 
CETA. 

1. Training programs should produce par- 
ticipant skill levels which match available 
and anticipated jobs. This is particularly true 
for persons who have significant disadvan- 
tages in competing in the labor market. 

2. Skill training must be more responsive 
to the longer term needs of the labor market 
where shifting economic demands require in- 
creased or different levels of skill. 

3. Better labor market and occupational 
information is required for local decision 
makers developing program strategies and 
curricula. 

The key role in this conception is played 
by local elected officials and manpower di- 
rectors. The Federal government, therefore, 
must move more towards assistance to local 
sponsors to allow them to more effectively 
plan and manage their programs. Good local 
and area labor market information is critical 
to this role, and the Federal government 
must take the lead in improving our exist- 
ing information, collection and dissemination 
systems. 

At the national level, much more can be 
done toward effectively coordinating and 
rationalizing Federal social and labor-re- 
lated programs which influence the labor 
market, including CETA, Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, Vocational Education and Welfare 
and Social Services. The Department of La- 
bor and Health, Education and Welfare have 
taken the initial steps toward coordinated 
planning, and enhancement of the progress 
gained over the first year of CETA operations 
will be a priority in the future. Rural labor 
market areas require special attention. 

One of the most critical elements of an 
effective labor market policy that can be 
influenced somewhat at the Federal level is 
improved interaction of the key participants 
in a local labor market such as local officials, 
employers, representatives of organized labor 
and the client community. Formal and in- 
formal relationships between the Federal 
government and client groups can help form 
the base for an effective manpower system, 
but these relations with governments, 
schools, labor and industry must be nurtured 
at a local level if the program is to firmly 


TABLE 5.—CAPITAL INTENSITY, EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT 2-DIGIT SIC MANUFACTURING, 1971 


Capital/employee 
Per 
employee 


Industry Rank 
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establish itself as a long-term policy instru- 
ment. 

There are some important issues that can 
be resolved by this more cooperative local 
approach and by efficient delivery of data 
and technical assistance, employment and 
other services. For one example, as the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his speech last summer 
at Ohio State University, the incidence of 
youth unemployment can be reduced by 
local cooperation. Most particularly, the link 
between the educational establishment, 
training and work must be strengthened at 
the local level in order to attack this prob- 
lem, To digress slightly, the efforts of the 
military as a link between school and work— 
especially in more recent recruitment activ- 
ities—provide an example of the kinds of 
things that can be done to improve training 
opportunities for young people. 

The efforts of the past year in CETA rep- 
resent beginning steps in the establishment 
of a locally oriented manpower program as 
a component in a comprehensive labor mar- 
ket policy and as a component in a more 
comprehensive economic policy. As we per- 
fect our tools, we will be better able to 
adjust to changing conditions without having 
to react to instant emergencies, whose solu- 
tions may only have short term benefits. In 
part, because of its flexibility and its po- 
tential to act in a catalyst role, the CETA 
program becomes a critical part of long term 
market policy. It can adjust to changing 
conditions, including shifts in population or 
technology. 

III. Labor market policies for economic 
growth 

The American economy, we should remind 
ourselves, has shown great capacity to adjust 
to a changing labor force and to dynamic 
social and economic developments. In the 
25 year period 1949-1974 total civilian em- 
ployment increased from 57.6 to 85.9 million 
average jobs, an increase of 28.3 million jobs. 
In the last decade the increase was 16.6 mil- 
lion jobs. 

Although government employment in this 
quarter century increased from 5.9 to 143 
million—an increase of 8.4 million—private, 
nonagricultural employment increased from 
37.9 to 64.0 million, an increase of 26.1 mil- 
lion jobs, In this quarter century the em- 
ployment of women doubled from 16.7 to 
33.4 million while the employment of men 
increased 28.3 percent from 40.9 to 52.5 mil- 
lion. During this period, the participation 
rate of women in the labor force rose from 
33.2 percent to 45.7 percent. The employ- 
ment of youth, 16-19 years, also doubled, 
from 3.7 to 74 million, but the number of 
youth, especially those seeking work, grew 
even faster, as we discussed earlier. 

This overview of growth in employment 
should serve to demonstrate the dynamism 
of the American economy and the context in 
which we must view future growth. We have 
made good progress over the last 25 years, 
though not without problems and mistakes, 
and it is our task now to try and identify the 
requisites for our continued growth. It seems 
to me that this requires us to construe the 
term “labor market policy” in a rather broad 
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sense. In so doing, one comes to the conclu- 
sion that policies to promote stable, long 
term growth should be the cornerstone of 
labor market policy as well as economic pol- 
icy generally. 

Provision of “good” jobs 

More specifically, with respect to future 
labor market policy, the country has raised 
its sights and is interested not merely in 
the total number of jobs, but rather in the 
quality and character of these jobs. Some 
people are concerned that we have too many 
low-level jobs and not enough “good” jobs. 
The social and economic difficulties involved 
in the elimination or diminution of low- 
end jobs, or using them as a step to better 
jobs, is most complicated. 

I should like to briefly outline the char- 
acteristics of a “good” job: 

Good pay and benefits; 

Challenging and rewarding job content; 

Opportunities for advancement; 

Pleasant working conditions; and 

Safe working conditions. 

Although good jobs exist to one degree or 
another in all sectors, there are certain 
common characteristics of industries with 
such jobs that are worth noting as we seek 
policies to expand job opportunity. 

Although the data are somewhat ambigu- 
ous on such matters I think it is fair to say 
that capital intensive industries tend to have 
higher earnings, partly due to their generally 
higher productivity and partly due to the 
skill-salary correlations that typically exist. 

As an illustration, I have attached, in Table 
5, some approximations that tend to demon- 
strate the relationship between the amount 
of capital employed and the average hourly 
earnings per worker in some broad manufac- 
turing categories. You will notice that higher 
hourly wages tend to correspond to industries 
in which greater amounts of capital per 
worker prevail. While there are various ways 
to measure compensation and capital stock, 
I think the attached table illustrates an im- 
portant relationship in our economy. 

Furthermore, creation of jobs through in- 
vestment in capital broadens opportunities, 
thus allowing more upward mobility in salary 
and skills as people are promoted and new 
jobs created. 

In industries where new technology and 
capital exist, working conditions generally 
tend to be better than average. Even in older 
technologies, investment in occupational 
safety can help to improve working condi- 
tions. 

Even in the service industries, some of the 
same parallels hold. Highly skilled service 
jobs that require training—and which use 
educational capital—also pay well or have 
other characteristics of good jobs. Often- 
times, these services, such as medicine and 
law, utilize significant amounts of public 
capital in the form of schools, hospitals and 
court systems to perform their tasks. In other, 
lower paying service occupations we might 
note that the “white collar” orientation of 
such jobs often raises their status and that 
capital, albeit in lower proportions, often 
plays a role in improving the quality cf work- 
ing conditions, often in the form of buildings 
or offices, 
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While there are a variety of ways to ap- 
proach the problem of improving job qual- 
ity, including job enrichment and improye- 
ment in mobility and opportunity, the most 
basic and far reaching objective for na- 
tional policy in this context should be to 
encourage development of new technologies 
and the formation of new capital. The bene- 
fits of such policy extend to the economic 
life of all Americans in the broadest possible 
tashion, not the least of which is the direct 
creation of good jobs. Also, the increase in 
output and income implied by new capital 
formation means a higher level of living and 
income for all Americans, whether or not 
they are employed by industries involved 
with new capital formation and productiv- 
ity gain. 

Given the central role of capital formation 
in economic growth, it is sensible today, 
then, to draw directly the link between poli- 
cies that have traditionally been considered 
peculiar to the labor market and policies 
that relate to the broader issues of growth 
and capital formation. 


Research, technology and productivity 


One important component of capital for- 
mation is research into and development of 
new technologies of production. Many 
studies have shown that research and devel- 
opment expenditures are correlated with 
growth in capital stock, productivity and 
profitability. 

One of the important relationships defin- 
ing productivity per worker is the amount 
of capital employed per worker. Tradition- 
ally, the U.S. has had the highest capital-to- 
labor ratio in the world. However, other na- 
tions have narrowed the gap significantly in 
the past two decades, as the rate of invest- 
ment per worker added to the labor force has 
fallen off in the U.S. (See Table 6.) 

The development of better technology 
often spurs new investment, and public and 
private research and development has been 
lagging of late. Encouragement of research 
can have important dividends in increasing 
the opportunities for capital investment and 
can add to productivity, jobs and real eco- 
nomic growth. 

Taste 6—Gross nonresidential fixed invest- 
ment per person added to civilian labor 
force 

[In 1958 dollars} 
Amount 
..... $49, 500 
55, 300 


*Estimate based on incomplete data for 
1974, 


Source.—Statement of Paul W. McCracken 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
January 29, 1975. Basic data from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

While there is little dispute that research 
and technological development have a posi- 
tive impact on productivity and growth, the 
importance of simultaneous skill identifica- 
tion and training is often overlooked. In this 
area, cooperative effort between industry, 
labor and government, especially at the local 
level, can help to ameliorate potential prob- 
lems. Without adequate development of 
skilled manpower to operate infusions of 
technology, the potential benefits of capital 
improvement will go unrealized. 

THE DANGERS OF A CAPITAL SHORTAGE 


Many private economists, government of- 
ficials, businessmen and others are becoming 
increasingly concerned over the ability of 
the domestic economy to provide adequate 
capital for necessary growth during the next 
decade. In addition to the direct impact on 
employment opportunities, job quality and 
production, there are serious short and long 
term consequences to a capital-short econ- 
omy. 
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The U.S. economic experience of 1973 and 
1974, wherein high rates of inflation fol- 
lowed shortages in basic industries, is indic- 
ative of the kind of short-term disruptions 
that a capital shortage can cause. These 
shortages came as a direct result of inade- 
quate capacity to meet demand In these Im- 
portant areas. Industries such as paper, fer- 
tilizer and certain metal products simply 
could not produce enough to meet demand, 
given the amount of capacity available to 
them, 

While we should not be guided strictly by 
the various published measures of capacity 
that are available—for they often misstate 
the real utilization rates—it is clear, never- 
theless, that relatively little need for capac- 
ity addition was perceived in 1970, yet in 
1973 and 1974 we found ourselves severely 
capacity-short and this factor contributed 
to rapidly rising prices for these materials 
that were in short supply, There are indica- 
tions today similar to those of 1970-71 as 
measured by ratios of capacity to output 
and by the prevailing high rate of unemploy- 
ment along with low levels of industrial ac- 
tivity. We do not need statistics to tell us 
that the underutilization of the labor force 
and production base is pronounced at this 
point in 1975. But, one of my points today 
is that, because of the complexity and time 
involved in adding to capacity, it is not too 
soon to begin looking beyond the valley to- 
wards the next peak. 

The capacity shortage of 1973 and 1974 also 
illustrated a number of other important dan- 
gers that inadequate capital can produce 
such as an adverse trade balance. While a 
number of factors, such as the ongoing 
worldwide economic boom of 1973-74, were 
important determinants of our poor trade 
balance, our less modern capital stock in 
some industries no doubt continue to play 
an important role in weakening our com- 
petitive position. As domestic industries find 
themselyes at a competitive disadvantage, 
the prospect of fewer jobs over the longer 
term is raised. 

Domestic shortages in one product can 
have serious price, production and employ- 
ment effects on other sectors. Carried through 
to their logical conclusion, the implications 
for jobs during capital-short circumstances 
is that produciion interruptions may mean 
employment interruptions. It is important 
to point out that adequate capacity, even in 
peripherally related industries has impor- 
tant employment implications for each and 
every sector. 

AREAS WARRANTING PARTICULAR CONCERN 


Electric utilities are central to any analysis 
of capital formation, domestically and 
throughout the world, and thus are impor- 
tant to long-term labor market conditions. 
The reason for the importance of utilities 
comes from the simple fact that power is 
necessary for running industries. The lack 
of adequate power means less industrial ex- 
pansion and fewer Jobs in the long run. In 
the short run, interruption of power gen- 
eration can result in job loss. We can recall 
that the 1973-74 energy shortage created 
anticipations of massive power interrup- 
tions and related severe employment effects. 

A secondary reason for the importance of 
utilities to today’s topic is that utilities are 
highly capital intensive. Not only does the 
placement of utilities create jobs.in the in- 
dustries that provide the machinery, equip- 
ment and services for utilities, but new util- 
ities mean both construction jobs and new 
permanent jobs. Also, new utilities mean 
higher quality jobs and, in this context, we 
should note that the utility industry ranks 
among the top 10 industries in both average 
hourly earnings and in capital employed per 
worker. 

Basic industries are another area where 
capital formation is critical to long-term 
growth in the most fundamental sense: Basic 
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industries provide the building blocks for 
capital formation of any kind and, in this 
respect, represent a particularly critical link 
in the process of forming adequate produc- 
tive capacity. Machines cannot be built with- 
out basic metals, nor can plants be built 
without cement, 

With respect to the number and quality of 
jobs, we might point out that most basic 
industries, especially in the metals, are 
among the top ranking industries both in 
capital per worker and in average hourly 
earnings, as Table 5 points out. This is an 
indication of the impact on employment and 
job quality that investment in basic in- 
dustries can have. 

Financial considerations 

While the actual construction and opera- 
tion of new industrial capacity is the im- 
mediate link between jobs and the capital 
formation process, the availability of fnan- 
cial capital is also important. Without ade- 
quate financing, the capacity necessary and 
desirable for economic growth cannot be put 
in place. Secretary Simon, in his May 7 testi- 
mony before the Senate Finance Committee 
has suggested that substantially larger funds 
will have to be committed during the next 
decade, compared to the last, in order to pro- 
vide adequate financing for expected capital 
needs, 

Inflation and growth 

Because of widespread concern for growth 
without “unreasonable inflation,” as some 
have put it, I thought I should mention 
briefly my views on this. As you know, I 
have testified on numerous occasions þe- 
fore various subcommittees of the House 
and Senate on the matter, so I shall not 
burden you with an extensive discourse to- 
day. However, in connection with labor mar- 
kets, the most far reaching policies with re- 
spect to dampening inflation are those that 
augment productivity, improve the collec- 
tive bargaining structure and dispute settling 
machinery in each sector, and those that 
work to prevent product and skill shortages, 
Hence, policies to encourage capital forma- 
tion and concommitant labor force develop- 
ment at this time are the most appropriate 
vehicles both for providing jobs and for pro- 
moting price stability. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present 
my views on these important matters. I 
shall be pleased to answer any questions you 
may have. 


FRANK THOMAS RETIRES 


Mr, PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer my congratulations to Mr. 
Frank Thomas, retiring principal of 
Grants Pass High School in Grants Pass, 
Oreg. His 31 years of dedicated service to 
the students and community of Grants 
Pass is an outstanding accomplishment 
and one which deserves much recogni- 
tion. Mr. Thomas has unselfishly given of 
his time and talent to better the educa- 
tional opportunities of thousands of stu- 
dents, and I know it will be difficult to 
replace him. Certainly he will always 
hold a special place in the halls and 
hearts of Grants Pass High School and 
its students and faculty. As Mr. Thomas 
begins his retirement and accepts the 
thanks and farewells from his friends 
this evening at the high school, we 
should all remember and commend his 
accomplishments. 


SIKKIM 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, Sikkim is 
no more. It was finally put to death with 
the Indian Government’s appointment 
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last week of a provincial governor, reduc- 
ing that once sovereign Himalayan king- 
dom to the 22d and smallest province of 
India. A territorial morsel has thus cyni- 
cally been swallowed up by its enormous 
neighbor. 

In noting this obituary in the annals 
of international real politique, I would 
also like to express my concern over the 
welfare of Sikkim’s legitimate ruler, the 
Choygal. He has stayed on with his peo- 
ple under palace arrest which makes it 
difficult to receive direct news concern- 
ing him. He is reported, however, to be 
suffering from a health problem, per- 
haps induced by the traumatic events to 
which he has been subjected. 

The least that India can do is to assure 
the safety of the Choygal and his family. 
I have no reason to believe that such is 
not the case, but it would be the crowning 
tragedy of the sad saga of Sikkim were 
ill to befall the Choygal as the result of 
outside machinations and intrigue. 

In the face of a fait accompli, there is 
now little to do but commiserate with 
people of Sikkim and hope that at some 
future date, the lamps of liberty will 
again illuminate their national life. 


MILITARY AND ECONOMIC SUP- 
PORT FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, today, along 
with 74 of my colleagues, I signed a letter 
to the President calling for the continu- 
ation of a reasonable level of military 
and economic support to Israel. I did so 
because I sincerely feel that in Israel 
we have a solid ally, one which is willing 
to abide by its commitments to us as we 
keep our word to it. I further believe that 
strong support for Israel is consistent 
with a desire for peace and stability in 
the Mideast. I am aware of the depth 
of antagonism which exists between the 
Arab nations and the Israelis, but I 
believe that in this case, as in so many 
others, adequate military preparations 
and firmness of will are the best guaran- 
tors of peace. 

Having said that much in explanation 
of my signing the letter, Mr. President, 
fet me go on to say that I had some 
misgivings about signing it. Not because 
of doubts about Israel, or because of 
possible offense to our Arab friends. The 
cause of my hesitation, quite frankly, was 
the company I was keeping. Many of the 
other signers of the letter, Mr. President, 
are not those who are usually heard in 
the debates on military and defense 
policy calling for increased military sup- 
port for our allies, or, indeed, for our 
own forces. They are what we used to 
call “doves,” during the Vietnam war. 

Now, I realize that these “doves” have 
Jong considered Israel a special case. 
Indeed, it was the hawkish tones of these 
individuals during the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war which led National Review to sug- 
gest the formation of a movement to be 
known as “Doves for War.” To be blunt 
about it, most of these individuals have 
long been known as the most drastic of 
defense budget cutters except where aid 
to Israel is concerned. 

Iam not suggesting anything devious 
in this connection; quite the contrary. 
I submit, Mr. President, that these indi- 
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viduals are right to call for strong de- 
fense measures in the Mideast. Where 
I would differ with them is in their con- 
clusion that we can be strong in the Mid- 
east, and weak everywhere else. We are 
about to embark on an extended debate 
of the defense procurement authoriza- 
tion, and I hope that these Senators, and 
their supporters outside the Congress, 
will consider the contradiction inherent 
in their position, and will rally to the 
support of Israel with more than letters: 
ee votes on the bill will be needed as 
well, 

I am not the first to note this contra- 
diction, of course, but perhaps the best 
analysis of it was contained in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Commentary magazine, 
@ publication of the American Jewish 
Committee. Prof. Edward N. Luttwak, 
the author of the article, has neatly out- 
lined the two schools of thought among 
those still pressing for reductions in de- 
fense expenditures: First, those who 
would have us frankly renounce any pre- 
tentions to the defense of Europe or 
Israel; and second, those who argue that 
substantial cuts can be made in military 
expenditures without impairing our de- 
fense capability. The first group is call- 
ing for cuts of up to 90 percent in our 
defense budget, and will not be further 
considered here. The second group calls 
for cuts of 25 to 30 percent, to be accom- 
plished by squeezing the fat out of the 
present defense budget. And this in the 
face of the very real decline in real and 
relative military expenditures in recent 
years as shown by Barry Blechman, in 
& recent Brookings Institute study. Any 
way you measure defense expenditures, 
they have been declining: as a share of 
the total budget, relative to social pro- 
grams, as & percentage of GNP, in terms 
of per capita expenditure. 

The inability of American liberals to 
make the connection between adequate 
defense expenditures and the defense of 
Israel is seen on the general question of 
defense budgets, and on individual items. 
Thus, Professor Luttwak notes: 

It is entirely illegitimate to press for 
drastic cuts in the scale of the American 
military effort on the one hand, and then 
to try and squeeze what Israel needs out of 
what remains. And, “one of the primary in- 
struments of re-supply, the ultra-heavy C-5 
Galaxy transport, had long featured as ex- 
hibit ‘A’ of ‘Pentagon waste and inefficiency’ 
in countless speeches on the floor of the 
Senate, including a good many by those 
prominent in asking for the airlift.” 


Mr. President, one of the weapons sys- 
tems now under the heaviest attack is 
the B-1 bomber. While I support this 
system strongly, and urgently hope that 
efforts to cut it are defeated, if it is 
eliminated, I hope that in the future 
Israel's survival does not depend on our 
manned bomber capability. The breast- 
beating that would be heard under those 
circumstances would be unbearable. 

As we begin the defense debate, Mr. 
President, I hope that the total defense 
picture will be considered by every Sen- 
ator. To that end, the Luttwak article 
could be very useful, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recor, in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE DEFENSE BUDGET AND ISRAEL 
(By Edward N. Luttwak) 

Edward N. Luttwak is the author of “A 
Dictionary of Modern War,” “The U.S.-USSR 
Strategic Nuclear Balance,” and “The Politi- 
cal Uses of Sea Power.” His new book, “A 
Study of the Israeli Army” (written in col- 
laboration with Dan Horowitz), will be pub- 
lished later this year by Harper & Row. 
Among Mr. Luttwak’s previous contributions 
to Commentary are “Nuclear Strategy: The 
New Debate” (April 1974), “Farewell to Oil?” 
(May 1974), and (with Walter Laqueur) 
“Oil” (October 1973) and “Kissinger and the 
Yom Kippur War” (September 1974). 

There is a huge and increasingly notorious 
contradiction at the very core of mainstream 
American Jewish political attitudes. The 
vast majority of American Jews passionately 
support Israel's struggle for survival and 
are permanently concerned for its security. 
At the same time, most American Jews are 
liberals, and qua liberals, they are prominent 
in calling for the “reordering of national pri- 
orities"—a, slogan which in practice trans- 
lates into the attempt to make further cuts 
in the defense budget and further to reduce 
America’s general activism overseas. The 
great artillery battles of 1915 sufficed to per- 
suade even the most dashing and bird- 
brained of cavalry officers that modern war 
was not just a matter of guts and good breed- 
ing for man and horse; seeing a goodly share 
of the national product flying overhead in 
the shells of each artillery barrage, scarcely 
anyone could miss the essential connection 
between industrial capacity and military 
capability. By contrast, even in the aftermath 
of the Yom Kippur War—the display of 
American deterrence in action and the air- 
lift—many liberals—Jews and non-Jews 
alike—who are loud in their verbal support 
for Israel still act in the political arena as if 
there were no connection between Israel's 
security and the level of American military 
preparedness. Quite recently, in New York 
State, a good many liberals, among them 
many Jews, did their level best to send a man 
to the Senate whose platform placed equal 
stress on strong support for Israel and a 25 
per cent cut in the defense budget. Oddly 
enough, Ramsey Clark found himself in con- 
siderable difficulties with Jews of all stripes 
because of some insufficiently ambiguous 
language on the Palestinians and their 
claims. But while a wide variety of views on 
the Palestinians—including all the different 
positions imputed to Ramsey Clark—are per- 
fectly compatible with firm support for Is- 
rael’s security, such support is not at all con- 
sistent with any drastic cut in the defense 
budget, let alone Mr. Clark's 25 per cent. 

It is obvious that not every valet in navy 
service, and not every air-force band, is 
essential to insure an adequate American 
contribution to Israel’s security. But it 
should be equally obvious that it is entirely 
illegitimate to press for drastic cuts in the 
scale of the American military effort on the 
one hand, and then to try and squeeze what 
Israel needs out of what remains. For one 
thing, the spectrum of Israeli logistic needs 
does not exactly correspond with that of the 
United States. Hence the supply of arms 
and ammunition to Israel does not merely 
diminish pro rata the level of U.S. stocks but 
also threatens to distort the structure of 
defense acquisition, with American priori- 
ties displaced by “Israeli” ones: hardware 
rather than men, tactical weapons and not 
strategic, and equipment for today, rather 
than research for tomorrow. 

Confronted by the demands of liberal 
Senators and Jewish leaders for prompt and 
generous aid to Israel in the crisis of Octo- 
ber 1973, defense professionals in and out of 
uniform could take some quiet satisfaction 
in witnessing this abrupt reversal of atti- 
tudes toward all things military. There was 
particular satisfaction in air-force circles, 
since one of the primary instruments of re- 
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supply, the ultra-heavy C-5 Galaxy trans- 
port, had long featured as exhibit “A” of 
“Pentagon waste and inefficiency” in count- 
less speeches on the floor of the Senate, in- 
cluding a good many by those prominent in 
asking for the airlift. But the military were 
bitterly disappointed by the final outcome. 
It seems that by appropriations time the 
war and the airlift had been thoroughly for- 
gotten. As the military men see it, while the 
Pentagon delivered, the liberal supporters 
of Israel, and the Jewish liberals in partic- 
ular, have not: instead of showing greater 
understanding of the importance of adequate 
defenses, they are still pressing for cuts in 
the military budget. Yet the truth is that 
such cuts could seriously damage America’s 
capacity to deter Russian activism in the 
world at large, including the Middle East; 
they could even undermine America's ability 
to supply Israel with the weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and high technology it needs for its 
survival. 

At the height of the Indochina war, in 
fiscal year 1968, the total outlays of the 
Defense Department amounted to $78 bil- 
lion, In 1974, the last full fiscal year, out- 
lays amounted to $79.5 billion. In other 
words, as the Pentagon’s critics never tire of 
pointing out, the end of the Indochina war 
with all its very heavy additional costs has 
seemingly failed to bring about a reduction 
in U.S. defense outlays. But in this compari- 
son no account is taken of inflation. When 
account is taken of inflation a very different 
picture emerges. 

Thus in an assessment by Barry M. Blech- 
man et al. of the Brookings Institution*— 
not by any stretch of the imagination allies 
of the Pentagon—the planned outlays for 
fiscal year 1975 are estimated at $86.2 bil- 
lion, while those of 1968 are estimated to 


have been $127.6 billion in 1975 dollars. De- 
fense outlays for fiscal year 1964, the last 
“pre-Vietnam year,” are estimated at $95.7 
billion, also in 1975 dollars. In short, 1975 
defense outlays as planned would show a 


decrease of $414 billion between 1968 and 
1975 in current dollars, and a decrease of 
$9.5 billion even as compared to 1964. 

Still more revealing are comparisons of 
defense expenditure with other current 
money flows. For example, defense outlays 
for fiscal year 1974 amounted to 5.9 per cent 
of the Gross National Product, 27.9 per cent 
of all federal outlays, and 17.8 per cent of 
net public outlays, federal, state, and local. 
In fiscal year 1968, these percentages were 
very much higher: defense outlays amounted 
to 9.4 per cent of the GNP, 42.5 per cent 
of federal outlays, and 29.2 per cent of all 
net ‘public outlays. Nor is the above com- 
parison distorted by the fact that fiscal 1968 
was the peak year of the Indochina war ex- 
penditures; in fiscal year 1964, the last truly 
pre-war year, defense outlays amounted to 
8.3 per cent of the GNP (vs. 5.9 per cent in 
1974); 41.8 per cent of all federal outlays 
(vs. 27.9 per cent), and 28.1 per cent of total 
public outlays (vs. 17.8 per cent). 
*“Setting National Priorities, The 1975 
Budget,” by Barry M. Blechman, Edward M. 
Gramlich, and Robert W. Hartman, The 
Brookings Institution, 269 pp., $2.95 (paper). 
The defense budget can be looked at in 
three different ways, with the total obliga- 
tional authority divided either by the type 
of input—ie., military personnel, retired 
personnel, operation and maintenance pro- 
curement, and so on; by the type of activ- 
ity—i.e., strategic, general-purpose, intelli- 
gence and communications, and so on; or by 
department, 1.e., army, navy, air force, de- 
fense agencies, defensewide, civil defense, 
and military assistance. The Brookings In- 
stitution study allocates the entire budget 
to the ultimate deployed forces, with a three- 
way split of all outlays among general pur- 
pose, strategic-nuclear, and strategic mobil- 
ity (1e., airlift) forces. 
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As may be seen, American military ex- 
penditures have in fact declined quite dras- 
tically over the last decade except in terms 
of paper money. It is a curious reflection on 
the supposedly pervasive and skillful prop- 
aganda of the Pentagon that the vast ma- 
jority of the public continue to believe that 
military expenditures haye been steadily in- 
creasing, relative to everything. In particular, 
the myth that the defense budget accounts 
for three-quarters of the total federal budget 
and thus preempts all sorts of welfare pro- 
grams thows an astonishing persistence. 

Unlike liberals of all kinds, fiscal conserya- 
tives may object that the sharp decline in 
the proportion of defense expenditure to pub- 
lic outlays in general between 1964 and 1974 
proves absolutely nothing, since, in their view, 
the last decade has seen an uncontrolled and 
ruinous growth in federal, state, and local 
expenditures which have cut deeply into the 
personal income Ieft to the citizen. But if 
infiationary effects are eliminated, by meas- 
uring everything in constant 1958 prices, the 
per-capita figures show that defense expendi- 
ture has declined quite sharply from $245 in 
fiscal year 1961 to $202 planned for fiscal 
1975; by contrast, during this period total 
private outlays per capita increased from 
$1,896 ‘to $3,005. And fiscal year 1961 was of 
course both a pre-war year and the last year 
of the Eisenhower administration—te., be- 
fore the supposediy ruinous increase in taxa- 
tion and redistribution of the 1960's. 

As 2 matter of fact, even these figures un- 
derstate the real decline in the scale of the 
American military effort. The abolition of the 
draft has also imposed a sharp cut in the 
real resources devoted to defense. The com- 
pulsory service of hundreds of thousands of 
young men In the military represented a 
hidden tax of major proportions, and one 
which was strongly regressive, since the (able- 
bodied) poor were much more likely to be 
drafted than middle-class youth. The poor 
and their families were in effect forced to 
subsidize the defense budget by surrendering 
the prospect of higher earnings in the civilian 
economy for the nominal pay of compulsory 
military service. In the absence of the draft, 
the armed services have been forced to at- 
tract men who would previously have been 
compelied to serve, and the financial incen- 
tives to voluntary service have become s 
heavy burden on the defense budget: pay, 
allowances, and related costs have increased 
from 43.3 per cent of the total defense budget 
in fiscal year 1964 to 55.2 per cent in 1974. 
And of course this means that the real re- 
sources available to the defense establish- 
ment have declined proportionately by 11.9 
per cent. 

Many thoughtful observers are opposed to 
the very idea of an all-volunteer force. Some 
fear that it will make the military even more 
of a closed society, a body apart, increasingly 
remote from the values and ideas current in 
civil society, and perhaps eyen vulnerable to 
political exploitation. Others see the danger 
of a military coup in the United States as 
totally fanciful, but remain disturbed by 
the wider social implications of the all- 
volunteer foree, for its enactment by Con- 
gress reflects the belief of the legislators that 
young Americans, unlike young Russians, or 
for that matter young Israelis, are no longer 
willing to serve their country, and if need be, 
fight for its ideals—or interests. 

But whether or not one fayors an all-vol- 
unteer military establishment, one must 
recognize that its adoption has not entailed 
any increase in the cost of military man- 
power to society as a whole. The only dif- 
ference is that the cost is fully borne by the 
taxpayer instead of being divided—most un- 
fairly—-between the taxpayer and those 
young men who happened to be drafted, and 
their families. For all practical purposes, the 
increase in manpower costs represents an- 
other net reduction in the defense budget, 
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Among those who are still pressing for 
further reductions in defense expenditure— 
& group which includes the heirs of Mc- 
Govern in the Democratic party—there are 
two schools of thought. The first, more ex- 
treme but also more honest, advocates 
drastic reductions in the scale of American 
military power, eliminating the navy except 
for a force of small patrol boats to serve as 
an adjunct to the coast guard, reducing the 
army to two divisions with a corresponding 
tactical air force, and eliminating all stra- 
tegic-nuclear forces except for a “minimum 
deterrent” of ten or so Polaris submarines. 
As a result, the defense budget would be re- 
duced to a tenth or so of the present level, 
or even less. Those who support this policy 
are frank in recognizing its tmplications: 
they acknowledge that the United States 
would no longer be capable of guaranteeing 
or even contributing to the security of 
Europe or Japan, let alone Israel. If pressed, 
its advocates also admit that such a policy 
would. in effect abandon the world to a 
Russian hegemony, if not actual conquest. 

The second school of thought is altogether 
less honest. Its members call for drastic 
reductions in defense expenditure, typically 
of the order of 25-30 per cent, but they 
deny that this would entail any real reduc- 
tion in military capability. Instead, the 
money is to be saved by eliminating “waste 
and inefficiency” in the Pentagon as well as 
“unnecessary” weapons and “useless” forces, 
especially strategic weapons and strategic 
forces. 

No myth is seemingly more ineradicable 
than that of the strategic arms race. Hear- 
ing Henry Kissinger talk of his exploits in 
“capping the arms race” and “saving billions 
of dollars” on strategic-nuclear weapons, 
one would imagine that there has been such 
a “race,” and that it has caused “spiraling 
expenditures.” In fact, on the American side 
at any rate, the reverse has been true. Ac- 
cording to the Pentagon's computations, the 
planned. budget. for all strategic forces 
(long-range B-52 bombers, Polaris/Poseidon 
submarines, land-based ICBM’s, and six 
squadrons of air-defense fighters) would 
amount to $7.6 billion in fiscal year 1975; 
the figure for fiscal year 1964 was $8.5 bil- 
lion, in. much more valuable 1964 doliars, 
In other words, the strategic budget has de- 
clined very sharply in terms of real resources. 

Much more revealing is the authoritative 
comparison by Blechman and his Brookings 
colleagues, which includes a variety of sup- 
port and research costs in estimating the 
strategic slice of the budget: the figure for 
1975 will reach $18.3 billion, as opposed to 
$29.7 billion for fiscal year 1964 computed 
at 1975 prices, For all the talk of spiraling 
defense costs, it can be seen that even in 
current dollars the reduction in expendi- 
ture has been substantial, while discounted 
for inflation it has been downright phenom- 
enal—no less than $11.4 billion in 1975 
dollars. 

Indeed, there are some who argue that 
the decline in the strategic budget has been 
too great, and that it has allowed the 
Soviet Union to overtake the United States 
in the number of land-based strategic mis- 
siles (ICBM’s), and lately in the number of 
submarine-borne missiles (SLBM’s) also. In 
1964, the United States had net numerical 
superiorities in both classes of weapons, with 
834 ICBM’s vs. 200 Russian, and 416 SLBM’s 
vs. 120 Russian. As against this, while Amer- 
ican ICBM and SLBM forces have remained 
static at their planned levels of 1,054 and 
656 units (already reached in 1967) the 
Soviet Union now has more than 1,590 
ICBM’'s and 750 SLBM’s. Moreover, the Rus- 
sian missiles are much larger, so that while 
the overall payload of U.S. strategic mis- 
siles amounts to roughly three million 
pounds, that of the Russian missile forces 
is 300 per cent greater at nine million 
pounds—this being the “throw-weight im- 
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balance” of which so much has been said 
of late in conjunction with the SALT nego- 
tiations. (Senator Jackson, for example, has 
called for substantial reduction in the 
strategic forces of both sides, but a reduc- 
tion which would equalize overall missile 
payloads.) 

Many analysts, including the present 
writer, are disturbed by the medium-term 
implications of the growth in Russian 
strategic capabilities, which neither the 
SALT-1 accords nor the Vladivostok agree- 
ments have done anything to arrest. Detailed 
projections*® which avoid any sort of ‘“worst- 
case estimate” show that within five years 
or so the Soviet Union is not only likely to 
widen the throw-weight gap still further, to 
reach four times the level of the American, 
but will also undoubtedly utilize its missile 
payloads much more effectively, through the 
introduction of multiple warheads, Together 
with a modest increase in accuracies, this 
would create a real gap in strategic capabili- 
ties. Even the Brookings estimates show 
the Russian missile forces as three times 
more powerful than the American in actual 
destructive capacity, while other estimates 
are a good deal more pessimistic. 

Nevertheless, no serious analyst argues 
that the Russians have already achieved any 
kind of meaningful strategic superiority. 
For one thing, the Soviet Union has no real 
counterpart to the American strategic 
bomber force which, though much reduced 
(from 696 heavy B-52 bombers in 1964 to 
396 planned for 1975), is still far superior 
to the Russian (140 much inferior aircraft). 
While U.S. heavy bombers are of a very old 
design—the first B-52's were operational in 
1955—they have been repeatedly modernized, 
and are thought to be several times as effec- 
tive as their Russian counterparts. More- 
over, the American strategic missile force, 
though it has only one-third the overall 
payload of the Russian, remains much more 
effective at present, since almost two-thirds 
of U.S. missiles are equipped with very effi- 
cient multiple warheads, and they are also 
substantially more accurate. 

What all this means is that the United 
States has remained ahead while actually 
decreasing its expenditure on strategic 
forces. This hardly suggests that there has 
been all that much “waste and inefficiency” 
im the strategic budget: in fact, since 1964 
there has been a sharp increase in effective 
capabilities together with a decline in cost. 

None of this will impress those who argue 
that all strategic forces other than the few 
weapons needed for simple deterrence are 
ipso facto useless and wasteful. If driven 
into a corner, they may concede that the 
Pentagon has managed to increase strategic 
capabilities while continuing to cut costs, 
but they will argue that strategic superiority 
is a meaningless concept, and that once the 
ability to strike back at an enemy with some 
nuclear warheads is assured, all additional 
forces are quite useless. Recently these voices 
found a powerful ally in no less a person 
than the Secretary of State, who was quoted 
as asking, “What in the name of god is strate- 
gic superiority? What do you do with it?” 

According to this school of thought, the 
outcome of confrontations such as the Cuban 
missile crisis was solely due to the balance 
of naval power in the waters around Cuba, 
and had nothing to do with the strategic 
balance, which favored the United States by 
a very wide margin in those days. It was 
the military balance in place which made 
the difference, and not the fact that while 
the United States could have destroyed most 
of the Russian strategic force, the Soviet 


*See, for example, the present writer's 


“The U.S.-USSR Nuclear Weapons Balance," 


Sage, 1974. 
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Union could not have destroyed the Ameri- 
ean. The argument seems plausible, but 
those who explain the outcome of the Cuban 
missile crisis and all other confrontations 
in terms of local military power alone have 
so far failed to explain why the Russians did 
not then prevail in the repeated crises over 
Berlin, where Russian superiority on the 
ground was at least as great as American 
naval superiority around Cuba. 

In support of the contrary view, there is 
moreover the impressive testimony of Rus- 
sian actions: following the Cuban missile 
crisis, an accelerating increase in Russian 
strategic deployments could be observed, 
an increase that did not level off until the 
“meaningless” superiority of American mis- 
sile forces had been cancelled out. The Rus- 
sian investment in strategic forces since 
1964 has been enormous, certainly several 
times as great as that of the United States, 
and in the Soviet Union there is presumably 
no capitalist arms industry to foist “useless” 
weapons upon the military. 

To be sure, one can construct all sorts of 
theories to explain why bureaucratic pres- 
sures in the Soviet Union should have led 
to exactly the same results as ‘“military- 
industrial” pressures in the United 
States. But the wholesale denial of the util- 
ity of strategic power beyond that needed for 
simple deterrence is not convincing. The ad- 
yocates of “minimum deterrence” claim that 
ten invulnerable missiles would suffice to de- 
ter a nuclear attack upon the United States, 
and this may even be so. But then no sane 
Russian (or, for that matter, Chinese) lead- 
er is likely to launch such an irrational at- 
tack anyway. The real utility of strategic 
power must be found in its political value, 
in guaranteeing the ultimate security of 
NATO Europe and other allies, formal or in- 
formal, against nuclear coercion, and in de- 
terring a much wider range of hostile acts 
than a purposeless nuclear attack on Amer- 
ican cities. And the latter is the only threat— 
and a remote and fanciful one to boot—that 
a minimum deterrent could possibly deter. 
To do more, one needs greater and more 
flexible forces so as to have a much wider 
range of options than a single fire button. 
One also needs men on the ground, ships at 
sea, and tactical aircraft, all known as “gen- 
eral-purpose” forces in Pentagonese. 

In the official breakdown of the defense 
budget planned for fiscal year 1975 (since 
reduced by Congressional action), general- 
purpose forces accounted for $29.2 billion of 
the $92.6 billion total obligational authority, 
as opposed to only $7.6 billion for the stra- 
tegic forces. This is to pay for all full-time 
(“active”) fighting forces that are not both 
nuclear and ilong-range—specifically air 
force, navy, and marine fighter, light-bomb- 
er, and reconnaissance “wings,” army and 
marine divisions, and navy carrier task- 
forces, escort ships, attack submarines, and 
amphibious assault ships—together with all 
their direct logistic support, headquarters, 
and so on. 

Once again, a straight comparison which 
takes no account of inflation shows a 
startling trend: in spite of the end of direct 
American participation in the fighting in In- 
dochina, general-purpose expenditures have 
hardly decreased at all since the peak year 
1968. In the past year, the general-purpose 
budget amounted to $30.4 billion, es opposed 
to the planned level of $29.2 billion in 1975. 
But once again, the deflated figures reveal 
a quite different picture. In the Bookings 
estimate, the 1975 budget for the general- 
purpose forces is $63.4 billion, while that 
for fiscal year 1968 was $92.3 billion in 1975 
dollars, including, the cost of the war in In- 
dochina. This time, however, a net increase 
in expenditure has taken place, for without 
the incremental costs of the Indochina war, 
the general-purpose budget in 1975 dollars 
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is estimated at $61.1 billion for 1968, with 
$58.1 billion for 1964 as compared to $63.4 
billion in 1975. 

The explanation is simple. Strategic weap- 
ons, for all their faults, are either unmanned 
or controlled by small crews; even mainte- 
nance is largely computer-controlled and 
heavily automated. But it still takes a com- 
plete human body to fire a rifie or even to 
clean one, four men to operate a tank, and 
three or four thousand to man an aircraft 
carrier. It is thus the general-purpose slice 
of the budget that has borne the major part 
of the increase in manpower costs. 

In 1968, at the height of the Vietnam war, 
the army had 1,570,000 men on active duty; 
before the war, in 1964, it had 972,000; but 
the planned level for 1975 is only 785,000. 
As & standard of comparison, the Soviet 
Union has 1,800,000 men in its ground forces 
(excluding air-defense troops). Even more 
striking at first sight is the apparent differ- 
ence in actual combat capability: while the 
Soviet Union has no fewer than 167 divisions, 
the United States has only 1314 army divi- 
sions, and three separate b: es. 

Over the years, critics have talked of 
blosted headquarters staffs, luxurious logis- 
tic echelons, and a swollen army bureauc- 
racy, in contrast to the supposedly spartan 
Russian army, which can seemingly field al- 
most twelve times as many divisions as the 
U.S. army with not much more than twice 
its manpower. A less superficial comparison 
reveals a rather different picture. First, it 
turns out that of the 167 divisions in the 
Russian army, only 50-60 are manned in full 
strength, the rest being either half-strength 
or “paper” units, with one-third or less of 
their theoretical manpower on board. Second, 
even on paper, Russian divisions are much 
smaller, with an establishment of 12,000 for 
the mechanized divisions, 9,500 men for the 
tank divisions, and 7,000 men for the airborne 
divisions, as opposed to 16,300, 16,500, and 
13,000 men respectively in their American 
counterparts. Moreover, while only 213,000 of 
the men of the U.S. army serve in divisions, 
this does not mean that the remaining 
572,000 are all cooks, valets, typists, PX spec- 
ulators, or officers in air-conditioned 
headquarters. Above the level of the division, 
there are “corps” and “army” echelons, with 
fighting and logistic troops assigned to each. 
In fact, the division slice amounts to roughly 
40,000 men. 

For practical purposes, the army share of 
the budget, planned at $23.6 billion out of 
a defense-wide total of $29.6 billion for fiscal 
ze 1975, pays for 158 “maneuver” battalions 

{f mechanized, airborne, tank, armored cav- 
seias and finally helicopter-mounted air-cay- 
alry troops, supported by artillery forces, 
missile troops equipped with tactical nu- 
clear weapons, anti-aircraft units, 10,000 hel- 
icopters, and 1,000 fixed-wing aircraft, as 
well as a variety of logistic units, 

There is no doubt that many more men 
are used for supply and maintenance in the 
U.S. army than in the Russian. But this is 
not entirely due to the well-known proclivity 
of the U.S. army for hot food and iced beer 
in the field, as well as sauna baths and air- 
conditioned barracks. Part of the difference 
is due to the fact that while the Russian 
army is entirely deployed within the Soviet 
Union or in lands directly adjacent, the U.S. 
army must supply 190,000 men in Germany, 
another 4,400 men in a separate Berlin bri- 
gade, a small force in Italy, and 26,000 men 
half a world away, in South Korea, as well as 
two brigades in Hawaii. In spite of this, twelve 
additional battalions have recently been 
formed by thinning out logistic and support 
units. 

Moreover, 


American equipment is more 
complex than the Russian, and therefore re- 
quires more men for its maintenance. Some 
of the added complexity is due to the na- 
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tional passion for advanced technology (a 
passion which, however, now shows. distinct 
signs of waning‘even in the military), but 
the larger part is simply due to the fact that 
American equipment, being more advanced 
and more effective, is thus more difficult to 
maintain. The Russian army does not, for 
example, have anywhere near the 10,000 hel- 
icopters of the American, and except for the 
very latest stuff, much of its equipment re- 
mains rather crude, During the October war, 
the Russian supplied the Arabs with some 
of their best weaponry, and the Israelis cap- 
tured a great deal of it, including more than 
500,modern battle tanks (more than they 
lost and twice as many as the U.S. supplied 
during and just after the war). As always 
before, the Israelis found that Russian equip- 
ment was of “simple and rugged” design, 
cheap to build and easy to maintain. But 
they also found that it was often far too 
“rugged” for real effectiveness. Israeli tank 
crews who fought for days at a stretch in 
American M-60 tanks or British Centurions, 
discovered that the clumsy controls and 
cramped crew spaces of even the best Rus- 
sian armor were utterly exhausting after a 
few hours, and that much essential equip- 
ment was simply absent. In fact, Russian 
vehicles seemed to have been designed for 
very muscular dwarfs who could somehow 
Shoot accurately without proper range- 
finders. 

None of this is to say that there is no 
waste and inefficiency in the army budget. 
Far from it. The army, more than the other 
services perhaps, has historically been sub- 
ject to political pressures which among other 
things have forced it to maintain facilities 
at too many scattered locations, especially 
in the South and Southwest. A glance at a 
map of army posts would suggest, indeed, 
that it is still deployed to fight the Indians, 
rather than Russians et al. But every time 
attempts are made to close down obsolete 
arsenals or unnecesary bases dating from 
the Indian or Mexican wars, a coalition of 
local interests is Instantly formed, and in- 
stantly represented in Congress; these coal- 
itions have defeated the army reformers with 
great regularity, for their political clout al- 
ways counts for much more, than the feeble 
Congressional instinct for managerial effi- 
ciency. 

An altogether greater cause of structural 
inefficiency is the existence of a separate 
marine corps, which has 196,000 men in three 
divisions as compared to the 785,000 men of 
the army. Marine-corps divisions have their 
own headquarters, uniforms, doctrine, train- 
ing camps, equipment , and so on, and they 
come under the ultimate supervision of the 
navy, at least in theory. But though they do 
have special training, and some special 
equipment, for amphibious landings in the 
grand manner, the three marine divisions 
sre essentially ground forces. In fact, the 
marine corps is a not-so-miniature Indepen- 
dent military force with its own artillery, 
logistics, and even its own air force (com- 
prising 550 combat aircraft), The men and 
the money going to the marines could cer- 
tainly be used more efficiently, if they were 
distributed between the army and the air 
force respectively, adding substantially to 
both, and eliminating massive duplication 
built Into the system. There is an excellent 
argument for preserving the special esprit de 
corps of the marines, and also their special 
skills in amphibious warfare, but both of 
these things could be done with a much 
smaller all-amphibious force: at present the 
marine corps alone has more men than the 
entire British army, and more aircraft than 
the entire British air force. 

Bored defense analysts may amuse them- 
selves in drawing up plans to “rationalize” 
the ground forces by abolishing the marines, 
but for the time being any such reform re- 
mains A political impossibility. It would also 
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be illegal. Acts of Congress now force the 
Secretary of Defense to preserve an indepen- 
dent marine corps, and moreover specify 
that it is to have three active divisions. Al- 
ways fearful of being absorbed into the army, 
the marines, strongly supported by their re- 
tired veterans, have builf over the years a 
formidable political base in Congress, and 
also a legal wall around the corps, which 
guarantees its independent  survival—and 
which restricts very severely the freedom of 
action of its nominal civilian masters, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

How much real military power is there in 
the 1644. ground-force divisions? Of this 
total, 1% infantry, two marine, one armored 
cavalry, one air-borne, and one air-mobile 
divisions are held in the U.S. as a centrai 
reserve for worldwide use at short notice. 
The third marine division, in the Pacific, 
would also be available for ready interven- 
tion, but most of the remaining ground 
forces are either deployed in Europe or Korea, 
places where they are likely to be needed 
anyway in the event of major trouble, or 
else are kept in the US. but. committed for 
reinforcement to > 

The ground forces of the strategic reserve 
would be amply suficient to carry out an 
operation such as the Persian Gulf interyen- 
tion of which there has been so-much talk 
recently: two marine and the two air-de- 
liverable divisions would suffice to seize and 
hold securely every asset of value in the 
western side of the Persian Gulf. But in 
order to guarantee the area against an Iraqi 
(or a Russo-Iraqi) counterattack, armor 
would be needed, at least one armored divi- 
sion, and possibly more. This would exhaust 
the strategic reserve for all practical pur- 
poses, and any additional troops would then 
have to be taken away from the forces ear- 
marked to reinforce Germany: the thin mar- 
gin-thus creates a built-in incentive to the 
Soviet Union to start applying pressure in 
Europe in the event of any American de- 
ployment in the Middle East, whether in de- 
fense of Israel, or in the Persian Gulf. A 
fortiori, this same argument applies to any 
more serious commitment of forces. 

Chronic reports of drunkenness, drug ad- 
diction, insubordination, and racial violence 
among U.S. army and marine troops have 
raised serious doubts as to their morale and 
battle-readiness. There is no doubt that all 
these problems exist, as they do in civil 
society, but experience, even in Vietnam, 
suggests that once the bullets start flying, 
American are invariably willing to 
fight. With their superior equipment in vir- 
tually all classes of weapons, with their 
highly developed mechanical aptitudes, and 
essentially sound training, the GI's need 
only good leadership and some knowledge 
that their efforts are not entirely futile to 
fight hard and well. The problem is not qual- 
ity but quantity. The U.S: army is smal) and 
ought to be larger. It should not under any 
circumstances be reduced further, for other- 
wise even its qualitative edge will not suffice 
to equalize the balance. 

Since 1968 the share of the navy in the 
total defense budget has increased steadily: 
in fiscal year 1974 it amounted to $27.6 bil- 
lion, as opposed to $22.1 billion for the army, 
and $25.5 billion for the air force. Of late 
there has been a great deal of contradictory 
talk about the strength of the navy or the 
lack of it. Upon his retirement, the last Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Zumwalt, pro- 
claimed that the U.S. navy had become in- 
ferior to the Russian; his successor, Admiral 
Holloway, promptly went on record with an 


© Given time, 8 divisions and 24 separate 
brigades or regiments could be manned by 
620,000 combat echelon reservists 
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opposite view. Actually it all. depends on the 
time period one has in mind. 

The U.S. navy emerged from World War IT 
with a huge fleet and one that was very 
modern: in 1946 the average age of navy 
vessels was only five years. Aircraft have life- 
spans of ten years or so (though the B-52 
bombers are approaching twenty), but ships 
are a good deal more durable and less vul- 
nerable to obsolescence, for naval technology 
develops slowly. Thus, throughout the 50's 
and 60's, the navy remained with its wartime 
fleet, supplemented by some new aircraft 
carriers, nuclear submarines, and a few other 
modern ships. 

By the late 1960's, the average age of U.S. 
warships had increased to eighteen years, 
and the navy was facing block obsolescence, 
as the vessels built in between Pearl Harbor 
and VE-day became too old to be usefully 
modernized yet again. At the same time, the 
Russian navy, built around. anti-ship mis- 
siles instead of the American combination of 
aircraft carriers and guns, was presenting an 
increasingly serious threat. And while. old 
warships. were decreasingly efective,- their 
maintenance costs were rising steadily. 

In an uncharacteristically bold move, the 
decision was therefore made to scrap a great 
many ships, accept a drastic decline in the 
size of the fleet, and use the money thus 
saved to build as many new ships as possible 
so as to modernize the fleet in one forward 
leap. The result of this policy was that be- 
tween 1968 and the end of fiscal year 1975, 
the number of navy ships will have decreased 
abruptly, from 976 to 508. The latter, how- 
ever, will mostly be modern ships. In the 
meantime, the Russian navy has been grow- 
ing in size as well as quality and now in- 
cludes 221 “major” warships as opposed to 
177 for the United States, though the ton- 
nage and overall quality of American vessels 
are much higher. 

The Russian navy is now in the process of 
deploying two new classes of missile war- 
ships, the Kara cruiser and the Krivak de- 
stroyer. Modern analytical methods have not 
made much progress in the naval field, and 
these warships, very fast, of sleek design, and 
“bristling with weapons,” have received ex- 
travagant praise, not least from Admiral 
Zumwalt who described the Krivak as “ton 
per ton the most effective warship afloat.” 
But in reality it seems that Russian navy 
planners have made an error of catastrophic 
proportions, and given the ten-year lag be- 
tween design and construction, this is an 
error that will continue to perpetuate itself 
for another decade at least. Not that the 
Russians have been incompetent or back- 
ward. It is merely that the unpredictable 
evolution of military technology has played a 
cruel trick on the Russians, the pioneers in 
the design of missile warships. 

What happened is that the Russian war- 
ships reflect In their design the advanced 
technology of the anti-ship missile, but not 
the still more advanced and indeed revolu- 
tionary electronic warfare technology for 
missile defense. In essence, this technology, 
together with good training, allows ships 
which are attacked by surface missiles to 
dodge or intercept quite a few of them; a 
well-equipped ship with a well-trained crew 
can still be destroyed, but its electronic de- 
fenses and anti-missile weapons must first 
be saturated by multiple missile firings. Dur- 
ing the October war, the Israelis sank thir- 
teen Russian-built missile boats in Syrian 
and Egyptian hands without suffering a sin- 
gle loss of their own, The small Arab boats 
fired at least 50 Styx missiles at Israeli mis- 
sile boats; in November 1967 a pair of Styx 
missiles had sufficed to sink the Elath, one 
of the two largest warships in the Israeli 
navy. But in the 1973 sea battles, owing to 
good training, skillful maneuver, and various 
jamming devices, the Israelis did not suffer 
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a single hit. And when the Arab boats had 
fired all their missiles, the Israelis went over 
to the attack, sinking them with impunity 
with both guns and missiles. Now the mis- 
siles on board modern Russian warships are 
far superior to the old Styx missiles given to 
the Arabs, but the Kara, Krivak, and Kresta 
missile ships all have one thing in common 
with the small missile boats of the Arabs: 
they carry only a small number of missiles, 
five or ten per warship, and have absolutely 
no room for reloads. 

By contrast, the new Spruance-class de- 
stroyers of the U.S. Navy, of which thirty are 
to be built, can carry more than eighty mis- 
siles of all types, including any proportion of 
the new U.S.-made Harpoon anti-ship missile. 
What this means is that in the event of com- 
bat with the American navy, the Russians 
are apt to repeat the unhappy experience of 
the Arabs at the hands of the Israelis: for 
once the Russian warships fire off their five 
or ten missiles apiece, not enough to saturate 
the electronic, missile, and gun defenses of 
a comparable number of modern U.S. wår- 
ships, they would still be confronted with 
Spruance destroyers each capable of firing 
dozens of missiles at the rate of four every 
three or four seconds. No prudent Russian 
navy planner can envisage the future naval 
balance with any optimism, at least as far as 
surface warfare is concerned. 

Aside from the surface fleet, whose size is 
now reaching its low point, but whose quality 
will improve sharply in the near future—i 
there is reasonable funding (and the cuts 
made to the 1975 shipbuilding budget were 
quite drastic)—the navy maintains two 
types of forces which are so different in out- 
look and doctrine that they virtually con- 
stitute separate services. 

First, there is the large and still growing 
force of nuclear-powered attack submarines, 
61 of them at present and building toward 
90. The Soviet Union has 70 such submarines 
and it is likely to maintain or increaso its 
numerical edge in the future also. Moreover, 
the Russians, unlike the Americans, have not 
lost faith in diesel submarines and continue 
to build them: some 175 are in service, in- 
cluding 25 armed with anti-ship missiles. 

Quite aside from the dictatorship of Ad- 
miral Hyman Rickover and his total opposi- 
tion to anything afloat that is not nuclear- 
powered, there is logic in the different com- 
position of the two submarine fleets. The 
Russian submarine fleet is designed to be 
used against both warships and merchant 
ships, since in the (unlikely) event of a pro- 
longed struggle in Europe, the North Atlan- 
tic shipping lanes would be as essential in 
the future as they were in two world wars. As 
against this, the Soviet Union would remain 
unaffected by attacks on its merchant ship- 
ping, and so the only targets thas matter for 
the U.S. submarine fleet are enemy warships, 
and especially Russian submarines. And while 
diesel boats could still be very usefully em- 
ployed in sinking merchant ships and espe- 
cially oil tankers, their margin of survival in 
attacks against warships would be far too 
narrow. 

At present, it is planned to bulld five new 
attack submarines; all nuclear, every two 
years; soon the oldest types built in the 
1950's will begin to approach retirement age, 
and this is just about the minimum level of 
construction that can be tolerated if the 
strength of the submarine fleet is to be main- 
tained. It is possible, however, that a rather 
smaller and cheaper type of submarine could 
be built than the present Los Angeles class, 
which are very large (6,900 tons) and very 
fast, but which also cost more than $150 
million each. 

The centerpiece of the U.S. navy remains 
the carrier force; reduced from 24 ships in 
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1964 to 15 at present, the force will decline 
further, to 12 units by 1980, even if Congress 
funds all present programs. The carriers are 
all very large, and very expensive: the nuclear 
powered Nimitz, which is to join the fleet in 
1975, will have cost.-$1 billion. With 890-90 
aircraft on board each, the pair of aircraft 
carriers on station in the Mediterranean pro- 
vide the powerful and long-reaching arm of 
the Sixth Fleet. In the event of a major emer- 
gency, it is the aircraft of the Sixth Fleet, 
roughly equivalent to one-third of the Israeli 
air force, which would provide the most 
capable force of ready intervention. 

Three more carriers of the Seventh Fieet 
are available in the western Pacific at any 
one time, with the remaining ten carriers in 
maintenance, modernization, or training. Of 
these, however, at least five would normally 
be available at very short notice to reinforce 
the Sixth or Seventh Fleets. 

Once the carrier force declines to 12 units, 
however, normal deployments are liable to go 
down to two carriers in each forward fleet, 
with another four normally available at 
short notice. (Homeporting in Greece and 
Japan was intended to increase the ratio 
of forward-deployed carriers by cutting out 
the cruise periods.) 

The great problem of the aircraft carrier 
is vulnerability. Powerful though a live car- 
rier may be—a single carrier could destroy 
every enemy warship within a range of hun- 
dreds of miles in a matter of hours—there is 
no doubt that in the event of a nuclear war, 
where carriers could be attacked by nuclear 
missiles and torpedoes, they would have 
slim chances of survival. It is true that the 
whole purpose of the carrier task forces is to 
deter—and, if need be, fight—limited wars 
such as those that might be entailed by an 
intervention in the Middle East to break the 
oil cartel, or to bail out Israel. But serious 
analysts are beginning to question whether 
carriers could survive even non-nuclear at- 
tack by the Russian navy. 

In essence, the danger derives from the 
very effectiveness of the carriers. Knowing 
that none of their warships could survive for 
more than an hour or two within range of the 
carriers, Russian fleet commanders are likely 
to commit every available submarine, bomb- 
er, and missile ship to attacking them. More- 
over, they are likely to do everything in their 
power to obtain permission to launch a sur- 
prise attack, for given any warning at all, 
the strike aircraft of the carriers are liable to 
destroy the opposition first. 

It is primarily to meet the threat of missile 
attack that the very advanced and very ex- 
pensive F-14 fighters are being procured by 
the navy. On present plans, 16 squadrons 
are to be equipped with the F—14 for a total 
cost. of $8 billion; even this will not be 
enough to replace all the F-4 Phantom navy 
fighters now in service: 24 squadrons of F- 
14's for fleet defense (two per carrier in 
1980) would cost roughly $12 billion at 1975 
prices, including stocks of the extraordin- 
arily effective and expensive Phoenix mis- 
sile. 

The total air-force budget, which, like that 
of the navy, includes strategic weapons 
(heavy bombers and ICBM’s) as well as tac- 
tical ones, has declined sharply in real 
terms since fiscal year 1968, the peak Indo- 
china war year, In 1974, the budget stood at 
$25.5 billion as opposed to $22:1 billion for 
the army and $27.6 billion for the navy. For 
this money, the air force bought the services 
of 645,000 men, to operate roughly 5,000 
combat aircraft (excluding some 1,100 stra- 
tegic bombers and tankers as well as the 
home air-defense fighters). 

These men and these aircraft are more 
widely distributed than any other U.S. mili- 
tary force, with fighter and fighter-bomber 
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squadrons in Britain, Spain, West Germany, 
Japan,’ Korea, Okinawa, Philippines, and Tai- 
wan, as well as Alaska and ‘Iceland, all 
backed up by the Tactical Air Command in 
the continental United States which serves 
as the training base and general reserve. 

Owing to the undoubted futility of much 
bombing and strafing in Indochina, the value 
of tactical air power has been questioned by 
many. Apart from those whose position is 
simply uninformed or purely emotional, there 
are a good many cold-blooded analysts who 
point to the limitations of tactical air power 
in World War II, Korea, and lately in the 
Middle East, where the densest antiaircraft 
networks in the world undoubtedly under- 
mined the combat value of the Israeli air 
force. 

In particular, it is frequently argued that 
deep-penetration “interdiction” missions 
(for which the larger and more expensive 
fighter-bombers are built) have proved 
rather ineffectual in the past, unlike “close- 
support” missions, where fighter-bombers 
are called down by troops on the ground 
to attack the enemy directly in front of 
them. In fact, by 1969 this view had become 
the common wisdom. It was obviously a waste 
of time to try to “choke off” supply routes, 
into South Vietnam by bombing jungle 
trails, and by extension it has been argued 
that it would be equally futile to try to inter- 
dict a Russian attack on Europe by attack- 
ing the supply system, the railway network 
in Eastern Europe and the Western USSR. 
Railway lines are surprisingly hard to de- 
troy and destroyed tracks can be quickly 
repaired, or evaded by rerouting. 

But then a series of unrelated techno- 
logical breakthroughs upset the theories of 
these analysts. The introduction of laser- 
homing and television-guided bombs and 
missiles suddenly increased the accuracy of 
delivery by a spectacular 1000 per cent or 
more. As the last bout of post-election and 
pre-Christmas Vietnam bombing showed in 
1972, “interdiction” strikes. against bridges, 
power-stations, storage dumps, and indeed 
any target that was at all worth hitting had 
radically changed in nature. Instead of 
scattering bombs all over the place, missing 
the target much more often than not, and 
having to return many times to hit it again, 
exposing the aircraft to ground fire each 
time, fighter-bombers were suddenly per- 
forming as they had always done in the moy- 
ies; one mission flown, one or two bombs 
dropped, and the target destroyed with pin- 
point accuracy. 

In October 1973 the Israelis did not ini- 
tially have “smart bombs.” In essence, the 
first stages of the war featured a pre-Vietnam 
Israeli air force fighting it out against post- 
Vietnam Russian air defenses. Israeli losses 
to ground fire were not heavy (99 aircraft 
for 7,272 sorties), but the results were poor: 
pilots dodging a hail of shells and missiles 
could not fiy slow and easy as they did in 
1967 to make precision attacks. The situation 
changed dramatically when the smart bombs 
were finally released to the Israelis. Pilots 
with virtually no prior training and with 
improvised support gear scored phenomenal 
95 per-cent kills with the Walleye TV bomb, 
85 per-cent with the Maverick missile, and 
75 per-cent with laser-guided bombs. In fact, 
the Maverick emerged as an absolutely lethal 
tank killer; some Israelis complained that it 
was too effective: Arab tanks hit by these 
missiles could no longer be repaired for Israeli 
use. 

Not even the professionals, let alone the 
public or Congressional would-be experts, 
have yet come to terms with the revolution- 
ary change that these precision-guided weap- 
ons haye introduced. It is already quite clear, 
however, that there has been a neat reversal 
in the value of the two kinds of tactical 
strike missions: “interdiction,” where air- 
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craft are sent to bomb targets of value and 
can therefore use smart bombs (which are 
not cheap) has suddenly become a much 
more promising mission than close support, 
where scattered troops on the ground do not 
offer scope for pinpoint attacks. 

Incidentally, it is quite certain that the 
introduction of smart bombs has shifted 
the entire military balance in favor of Israel, 
for while Arab air defenses may improve 
further, it will take many years for Russian 
weapon designers and Arab anti-aircraft 
troops to catch up to the sudden leap in the 
effectiveness of strike aircraft. In Europe, 
where the USAF deploys some 400 F-4's and 
72 swing-wing F-111’'s, it is not yet clear 
what the effect of this technological change 
on the military balance might be. For un- 
like the Middle East—where Arab aircraft 
cannot survive in air combat long enough 
to use any type of bomb, whether smart or 
not—in Europe both sides will have preci- 
sion weapons sooner or later, and the new 
technology need not favor the defense. 

The air force is also responsible for the 
so-called mobility forces, with 79 C-5 and 275 
C-141 long-range aircraft (which featured 
in the 1973 airlift to Israel) and 325 C-130E 
shorter-range transports, Once the political 
hesitations were overcome, the U.S. airlift, 
masterminded by air-force_commander-in- 
chief General Brown, now Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and repentant amateur 
sociologist, was outstandingly efficient: 22,- 
$95 short tons of equipment were flown to 
Israel in 566 missions; as against this, the 
Russians flew 930 missions in their airlift but 
carried only 15,000 tons, even though the 
average distance they had to fiy was not 
much more than one-fourth of that flown 
by U.S. aircraft. 

Thè C-5’s made much of the difference: 
they flew more than 10,000 short tons in only 
145 sorties; the 79 aircraft in the force could 
have flown many more flights, had they been 
needed. 

During the October airlift, U.S. transports 
landed at the Azores airfield, leased from the 
Portuguese. But that was in the bad old days 
of the dictatorship, and now there is a much 
more progressive regime in Lisbon but one 
which is also more easily purchaseable by 
Arab oil money. In order to reduce the de- 
pendence on the goodwill of the Portuguese, 
and indeed of anybody else—for it seems that 
all can be bought or intimidated nowadays— 
the Defense Department plans to spend $450 
million (if Congress will allow it) to provide 
the C-141's with in-flight refueling gear, 
which the C-5's already have. 

In the “functional breakdown” of the de- 
fense budget (as opposed to the service-by- 
service breakdown), research and develop- 
ment accounted for just over $7 billion in 
fiscal year 1974 out of the total obligational 
authority figure of $87.1 billion for the de- 
fense budget as a whole. As we have seen, it 
is the technological edge, the product of the 
research and development of past years, that 
in so many different areas compensates for 
U.S. numerical inferiorities, and also for 
those of the Israelis (and other U.S.-supplied 
allies). And yet it is precisely against these $7 
billion ($8.4 billion was requested for 1975) 
that much of the permanent offensive of the 
liberal budget-cutters is directed. 

Their particular targets are the large, ex- 
pensive, and highly visible weapons programs 
such as the ABM and C-5 in the past, and 
now the B-1 bomber, Trident missile sub- 
marine, F-14 navy fighter, and F-15 USAF 
fighter. In fact, these are the programs that 
everyone seems to want-to cut in the various 
“alternative budgets” that feature in the 
“position papers” of the anti-defense lobby. 
A great deal can be said for and against these 
large-weapon programs, and this writer for 
one has seen very persuasive cases being made 
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by thoughtful analysts against the B-1 bom- 
ber and Trident submarine, both to be lead- 
ing strategic weapons in the 1980's and be- 
yond, Yet the alternatives, though cheaper, 
are not that much cheaper (perhaps 20 per 
cent). 

As for the F-14 and F-15, described as usual 
as “useless multi-billion-dollar programs,” 
these are supposed to take over the missions 
now being carried out by the Phantom, an 
excellent aircraft but one which was designed 
in the 1950's and is beginning to show it. 
During the October war Israeli pilots shot 
down at least 50 Arab aircraft for every loss 
of their own in air combat. Pilot quality had 
much to do with this result, but It also re- 
flected the mechanical superiority of U.S 
Phantoms (and Israeli-converted Mirages). 

Now that the Arabs are acquiring a new 
generation of Russian aircraft, including 
the MiG-23 which is faster than the Phan- 
tom, and no less maneuverable; the Israelis, 
like the USAF, need new and better aircraft 
to retain a qualitative edge. Both the F-14 
and F-15 aircraft are very expensive in- 
deed—partly because of small production 
runs—but one has yet to see realistic alter- 
natives peling presented. Instead the critics 
glibiy assert that the Phantom can be made 
to serve into the 1980's. Lighter and cheaper 
fighters, as well as older Phantoms, may use- 
fully supplement a core of modern and so- 
phisticated aircraft, but they cannot do the 
job alone. 

Observers of the guerilla warfare that 
goes on in and around Congress at appropria- 
tions time are familiar with the contradictory 
stances that the process imposes on both 
sides, a contradiction particularly acute when 
debate centers on the research-and-develop- 
ment slice of the budget. The armchair strat- 
egists who press for budget cuts insist be- 
fore one committee that the US. need not 
wurry about Russian (and Chinese and .. .) 
numerical superiorities since American forces 
retain a sharp qualitative edge, At the same 
time, the Pentagon’s spokesmen stress the 
numerical differences and discount the qual- 
itative edge in asking for money to maintain 
the strength of the baseline army, navy, and 
air force. Both then turn around and appear 
before the subcommittees on research and 
development, the budget-cutters to deny the 
need for more expenditure to retain the very 
qualitative edge that they cited to even the 
balance, and the Pentagon's spokesmen to 
argue the opposite case. 

The blatant dishonesty of both sides has 
long since made cynics of all participants, 
but there is no doubt who is ahead in the 
“balance of dishonesty” and there is no 
doubt who has been winning: In spite of the 
vast increase in Russian strategic-nuclear 
forces and military budgets, and in spite of 
the 1973 Middle East war, U.S. defense out- 
lays are now roughly 20 per cent below the 
figure of 1964, taking into account the hidden 
manpower deduction. And U.S. military man- 
power has declined by a fifth—from 2,685,000 
men in 1964 to 2,152,000 planned for in 1975. 
It may be argued that all this simply reflects 
the détente and so on, but it should be 
noted that over the same period, according 
to the most conservative calculations,* Rus- 
sian defense expenditure has increased by 
almost 40 per cent, while Russian military 
manpower has not been reduced, but rather 
increased by 125,000 men. 

If these trends continue much further, the 
ability of the United States to deter Russian 
activism overseas, to preserve the global po- 
litical balance, and thus incidentally give 
Israel a fighting chance, will undoubtedly 
come into question, The many worthy liberal 
intellectuals whose names decorate the per- 


*Military Balance 1973-74, International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, p. 80. Other 


estimates are as much as 80 për cent higher. 
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sonality.and staff lists of the Council for a 
Livable World, the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, the Coalition for New Priori- 
ties, the Arms Control Association, the Center 
of Defense Information, the Federation of 
American Scientists, and other anti-defense 
lobbies are all entitled to their views. It is 
perfectly legitimate for Jews and non-Jews 
alike to advocate further reductions in Amer- 
ican military power, and the general activism 
of the United States overseas, or indeed to 
call for an elimination of both. Others are 
perfectly entitled to hold the opposite view, 
But all must accept that any drastic reduc- 
tion in the American defense budget will 
weaken deterrence and will also make it in- 
creasingly difficult for the United States to 
supply Israel with the tools it needs for Its 
own defense. 


SRI LANKA CELEBRATES NATIONAL 
DAY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today the 
people of Sri Lanka are celebrating their 
national day. On May 22, 1972, the peo- 
ple of Sri Lanka adopted a new consti- 
tution and inaugurated the Republic of 
Sri Lanka. This year, Sri Lanka observes 
the third anniversary of its sovereign 
and independent republic. 

I had the high honor of traveling to 
Sri Lanka last year, and observed the 
serenity and beauty of this wonderful 
island country off the tip of India. It has 
maintained an enviable record among 
developing countries by retaining her 
democratic institutions intact. 

The success of the parliamentary dem- 
ocratic system arises largely from the 
political maturity of the people who have 
enjoyed adult universal franchise since 
1931, and who, as a result of a unique 
system of free education from primary 
through university level, have a literacy 
rate of approximately 85 percent—one of 
the highest in the world. 

I might point out, that the Prime Min- 
ister of Sri Lanka, Mrs. Sirimave Ban- 
daranaike, was the first woman prime 
minister of a country in modern times. 

Sri Lanka, until a few years ago, was 
called Ceylon, and produced some of the 
world’s most enviable tea. As a develop- 
ing country, the economic problems now 
facing Sri Lanka arise from the adverse 
trends in the terms of her trade and the 
acute foreign exchange situation. With 
heavy dependence on tea, rubber, and 
coconut exports to finance consumption 
imports and development needs, Sri 
Lanka has been classified by the United 
Nations as being one of the most seri- 
ously affected countries by the current 
commodity price inflation squeeze. 

In 1974, however, Sri Lanka’s economy 
grew at a rate of 3.4 percent in real 
terms, By the end of 1975, Sri Lanka looks 
forward to the completion of the first 
phase of a project diverting her longest 
river to perennial irrigation and bring- 
ing under production thousands of un- 
cultivated acres. Sri Lanka is also in- 
volved in extensive oil exploration. 

Relations between Sri Lanka and the 
United States have been cordial and 
friendly. Under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Bandaranaike, the friendship 
between the two countries has been 
strengthened. Assistant Secretary of 
State, Alfred Atherton, testified before 
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the Subcommittee on the Near East and 
South Asia that: 

We feel a special affinity to Sri Lanka in 
its efforts to achieve economic development 
while maintaining a vigorous democracy. We 
are heartened by our continuing friendly re- 
lations. 

Prime Minister Bandaranaike said in 
a statement in 1973 during the celebra- 
tion between the United States and Sri 
Lanka of 25 years of diplomatic relations: 

We have valued greatly the contributions 
made over the past years not only by the 
Government of the United States, but also 
the people of the United States through vari- 
ous agencies, towards our general economic 


development and the raising of our standards 
of living. 


Mr. President, on this most auspicious 
of occasions for this beautiful island 
country, I wanted to bring their social, 
political, and economic accomplishments 
to the attention of my colleagues and the 
American people. 


INDEPENDENT REGULATORY COM- 
MISSION BUDGET REDUCTION BY 
OMB 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, late last 

year the Senate Government Operations 

Committee approved S. 704, the Regula- 

tory Commissions’ Independence Act. I 

have reintroduced the bill, which is co- 

sponsored by the distinguished senior 

Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy). Our 

bill, S. 363, provides for concurrent sub- 


FISCAL 


CAB estimate 


Program Positions. Amount 


rds of operating au- 
Awards p g ; 242 


238 
204 196 


ships... ; 62 62 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1975. 

Senator LEE METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Budgeting, 
Management, and Expenditures, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Metcatr: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of January 27, 1975, 
requesting information on the differences 
between the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s budget request to the Office of 
Management and Budget and our budget 
request to the Congress. 

We have provided the information in 
tabular form in Attachment 1. However, a 
general explanation of the events surround- 
ing our budget requests should also be made. 

Our request to OMB anticipated that a 
supplemental of $1,280,000 would be ap- 
proved in FY-1975 to meet the costs as- 
sociated with the pay increase of October 
1974. Subsequent to the submission of our 
budget request to OMB, we received no- 
tification that, as part of President Ford's 


President’s budget 


Positions Amount 
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mission of the budget estimates and re- 
quests, and also legislative recommenda- 
tions, testimony and legislation, to both 
Congress and the Office of Management 
and Budget. The bill also authorizes the 
commissions to supervise and at their 
discretion conduct any civil litigation in 
their own name, and through their own 
attorneys. 

A basic and urgent aspect of regula- 
tory reform is to provide the Congress 
with full information on what the com- 
missions themselves say they need in the 
way of funds and personnel, rather than 
what the executive branch says they 
need. Under S. 363 the budget document 
would include the requests of the com- 
missions. However, OMB comments, if 
it wishes to make them, would also ap- 
pear in the budget document. 

The budget submitted by the President 
this year reduces the requests of the 
seven commissions covered by our legis- 
lation by more than $27 million. In the 
case of the Federal Power Commission, 
OMB reduced the budget by $11,330,000, 
or almost 24 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
summary table regarding these OMB cut- 
backs of independent commission re- 
quests, together with the letters I have 
received on this matter from each of the 
commissions. 

There being no objection, the material 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Disallowed 


Positions Amount 


Program 
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REGULATORY COMMISSION'S BUDGETS—FISCAL YEAR 1976 
[in thousands of dollars} 


OMB 

request 
to Amount 
Congress cut 


Agency 
request 
to 


51,577 
-- 282,517 


255,364 27,153 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1975. 

Hon. LEE METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Budgeting, 
Management, and Expenditures, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of January 27, 1975, relating to 
differences between the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s budget estimates and requests and 
those included in the President's budget. 

With regard to our appropriation for Sal- 
aries and Expenses, the Board’s request sub- 
mitted to the Office of Management and 
Budget was fo> 828 positions and $20,438,000 
for fiscal year 1976, The President's budget 
shows 758 positions and $19,400,000. The en- 
closed table shows a breakdown of these 
totals by our major budget activities. 

The Board's other appropriation is for 
“Payments to Air Carriers.” The President's 
budget includes $60,695,000, the same amount 
as requested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for fiscal 1976. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD J. O'MELIA, 
Acting Chairman. 


1976 SALARIES AND EXPENSES BUDGET ESTIMATES COMPARED WITH PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


CAB estimate President's budget Disallowed 


Positions 


Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 


Regulation of air carrier 
accounting and reporting. _ 

Enforcement and consumer 
advocacy 

Management support 


Total 


$6, 238 4 i 
5, 088 8 73 


1, 598 


Government-wide position reduction pro- 
gram, we were to eliminate forty-six (46) 
positions. This action had two effects: one, 
it reduced our FY-1975 position total from 
2066 to 2020; and two, the funds which 
were available to pay for these positions 
were then applied to meet the costs of the 
October 1974 pay raise. As a result of this 
and subsequent administrative actions on 
our part, we no longer had a need to request 
a supplemental appropriation in FY-1975. 

The net effect of these changes was to 
change the total positions and dollars in our 
“base year", FY-1975, between the time of 
our request to OMB and our subsequent 
request to the Congress. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to call. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. WILEY, 


Chairman. 
Attachment. 


91 $2,482 


110 2,649 
61 1,345 


758 19,400 


ATTACHMENT 1 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1976 BUDGET REQUESTS TO 
OMB AND CONGRESS 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Fiscal year— 


1975 1976 Difference 


OMB 
Appropriations 
Supplemental *____.__ 
Positions. nunnana 


CONGRESS 


$4, 985 
485 


eg 


t Originally estimated to meet cost of October 1974 pay raise. 
Subsequently withdrawn (See attached explanation), 
2 Reflects Presidential reduction of 46 positions. 


29 
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FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1975. 

Hon. LEE METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Management, and Expenditures, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MrrcaLr: I am pleased to 
furnish you with the information you re- 
quested for consideration of S. 363 intro- 
duced by Senator Percy and yourself with 
respect to that portion of the bill which 
provides for the simultaneous transmittal of 
budget requests and estimates to the Con- 


May 


Budgeting, 
US. 


Fiscal year 1974 


Fiscal year 1975 
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gress and the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The budget estimates for the Federal Mari~ 
time Commission for 1976 submitted to the 
Office of Management and Budget included a 
request for 37 additional permanent posi- 
tions which were disallowed. These positions 
would have increased our authorized staing 
from 319 to 356. 

In light of current economic conditions 
and the President’s desire to reduce Federal 
spending, it was determined not to appeal for 
restoration of these positions, Otherwise the 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATION SUMMARY (FISCAL YEARS 1974-76) 
{In thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1976 


Positions Amount Positions 


356 
—3? 


$6, 871 


FMC request to OMB. 
— 831 


Reductions by OMB-------- 
Increase for civilian pay 
raise (Executive Order 


Recommended to the 
Congress by the 


President........- 309 6, 040 319 


1 An increase of $293, 000 would be required for civilian pay increases to support the 356 author- 


Amount Positions Amount 


$7, 560 
—178 


356 
—3? 


$7, 983 
—345 | 


Action by the Congress 


Appropriation... 
| | Supplemental appropria- 
tions for civilian pay 


1277 
: increases 


appropriation. oe 
7, 382 319 7,915 justed).. > 
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Commission request was approved as sub- 
mitted. 

The attached table depicts the appropria- 
tions.approved for fiscal years 1974 and 1975, 
and includes a supplemental request for 
civilian pay increases in 1975. The fiscal year 
1976 budget estimates included in the 
budget document submitted by the President 
are also reflected in the table. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN DELICH BENTLEY, 
Chairman. 
Attachment. 


Fiscal year 1974 


Fiscal year 1975 


Fiscal year 1976 


Positions Amount 


Amount Positions 


Positions Amount 


—H0 - 


309 6, 000 
385 . 


309 


? Request for supplemental appropriation of $128,000 to cover civilian pay increases pursuant 


ized permanent positions requested from OMB for fiscal year 1976 (total OMB request would be to Executive Order 11811 pending action by the Congress. 


38,276,000 in lieu of $7,983,000), 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon, LEE METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Budgeting, 
Management, and Expenditures, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : This responds to your 
request of January 27, 1975, for information 
concerning any differences between the Fed- 


eral Power Commission's own estimates and 
requests and those included in the budget 
document submitted to the Congress by the 
President. 

The Commission submitted to the Office 
of Budget and Management a FY 1976 budget 
request for $47,240,000 and 1,693 positions. 
For the transition period of July through 
September of 1976 our request was for $10,- 
858,000. The President's Budget provides for 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


$35,910,000 and 1,398 positions for FY 1976 
and $8,558,000 for the transition period. 

Enclosed are the distribution of the funds 
by program activity and the distribution of 
positions by grades. These tables are updates 
of tables forwarded to you previously by 
my letter of April 8, 1974. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN N. NASSIKAS, 
Chairman. 
Enclosure. 


APPROPRIATION HISTORY BY PROGRAM ACTIVITY, FISCAL YEAR 1974-1976 (AND TRANSITION BUDGET) 


Program 


FISCAL YEAR 1974 


Hydroelectric power regulation. -~ 
sy power industry systems evalua- 
on 

Electric power utilities regulation... 
Natural gas pipeline reguiation........... 
Natural gas emer regulation... 
Natural gas industry systems evaluation - 
Services to other agencies and to the” 


pi 
Energy utilization. - . 
Administration_..........- 3 


Total, fiscal year 1974... 
Change in selected resources. 
Reimbursable funds unobligated 
Unobligated balance 


Total request or appropriations 
2, 812 
È Ei 


Original request... 
Program amendment 

Pay increase supplemental. .......- : 
Program supplemental... ..._ 


|” DEN 32, 162 


FISCAL YEAR 1975 


Hydroelectric power regulation. ..._.. .- 
Electric power industry systems evaluation. 
Electric power utilities regulation. 

Natural gas pipeline regu 
Natural gas ee f 

Natural gas industry systems evaluation. jà 
Services to other agencies and to tho 


Total, fiscal year1975........°. 36,310 


Request to President's 
OMB budget 


ai 163 


1,696 
kI. arr 


23,859 


5, 367 


32,393 


[In thousands of dollars) 


Distribution f 
of 
appropria- 
tions 


Amount 


obligated 4 | EEDE 


i S Original request_........ 
Pay increase amendment.. 
Pay increase supplemental. Aa 


Total requested 


Distribution 
_of 
appropria- 
tions 


President's 
budget 


Request to 
OMB 


Amount 
fossa i 


33, 390 233, 097 


FISCAL YEAR 1976 


Hydroelectric power regulation. 


5, 553 


Electric power industry systems evalua- 


Electric power utilities regulati 


3, 665 _ 
ion 


Natural gas pipeline regulation.___ 


28, 500 26, 623 
1,632 | Services to other agencies 

costa Oe a ATA 
Poes utilization . .....-. 
Administration 


Total request... 
TRANSITION BUDGET, JULY. 
1976 


Electric power utilities reguiat 


Natural gas producers regulation... 
Natural gas industry systems evaluation. 


and to the 


SEPTEMBER 


Hydroelectric power regulation... ._. 
Electric power industry systems evaluation 


jon._....- 


Natural gas pipeline regulation... 


Natural gas producers’ regulation... 
Natural gas industry systems evaluation... 


Services to other agencies and to the public. 
Energy utilization...............-....... 


Administration .....-. 


Total request 


2,510 ` 
3 33, 097 


) Amounts obligated are approximately equal to expenditures, which continue beyond the close = Includes $997,000 pay increase supstooieuted pending. 


of a fiscal year because of delayed billing and pay period sequence. 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION—SUMMARY OF POSITIONS REQUESTED, FISCAL YEAR 1974 TO FISCAL YEAR 1976 


Fiscal year 1974 
Distribution 
appropriation 


distribution 
Type of position June 30, 1974 


Fiscal year 1975 
Distribution 
following 
appropriation 


f ae 


President's distribu! 
bud June Soi i973 


fo DMB 


Executive level II. 
Executive level IV. 
GS-18 


tal plus. 
Supplemental plus. 
Additional OMB allowance.. 


3 17 positions withdrawn by OMB. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ANALYSIS BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


1976 


1975 
i MB 
allocation 


1976 
commission 
request 


Object classification Object classification 


1975 
appropria- 
tion 


1976 
commission 
request 


1976 
om 


B 
allocation 


Bs 


Personnel services 
Personnel benefits 
Travel and transportation of persons... 
Transportation of things. 
Rents and communications.. 


seue 


Repairs to equipment 
Stenographic reporting services. 
Tuition, fees and training 


ow 
Sg 
9, 


contractual services. 


= 


ant 
2 
o, 
os 
DO, 


p 
~ 
= 

re] 


REE: 
8322823323828 
t 


& 
5. 


BERSRZS 
| 2238382852888 


8 


Postage. 

Printing and reproduction 
r servi 

Building alterations.. 


$ 


600 
500 
300 
000 
200 
900 
300 
000 
000 
000 
000 
, 300 
» 700 


38 


E 


$50, 000 
413, 000 
100, 000 


2, 210, 600 


Program contracts, exhibits and testing, and other 


2 45, 648, 000 


1 Includes $1,100,000 for the October 1974 pay raise. 


2 Includes $1,542,000 for the October 1974 pay raise. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ANALYSIS OF RESOURCES BY MISSION 


1975 appropriation 


1976 Commission request 


1976 OMB allowance 


Mission Amount 


Permanent 
position ? 


Amount Amount 


Maintaining competition.........-- E Sou apeadesense acer R 


Consi 

Economic activities 

Executive direction and policy one 
Administration and management. 


617 $15, 531 
727 19, 878 
160 

72 
151 


1,727 #45, 649 


1 Excludes 44 part-time positions. 
2 Includes $1,100,000 for the October 1974 pay raise. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, SUMMARY OF POSITIONS 
REQUESTED FISCAL YEAR 1974 TO FISCAL YEAR 1976 


Fiscal year 1976 


Distri- 

bution 

. pret: following 
t nt’ ropri- 

to DME bubget om slion 


Executive level 
a FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1975. 

Hon. LEE METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Budgeting, 
Management and Expenditures, Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, US, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 


3 Includes $1,542,000 for the October 1974 pay raise. 


Dear Mr. Cuamman: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your January 27, 1975, inquiry con- 
cerning S. 363 and S. 704 as reported by the 
Committee on Government Operations in the 
93d Congress. Specifically, you requested the 
Commission to Inform you of any difference 
between the Commission's fiscal 1976 budget 
request to the Office of Management and 
Budget and the President's final budget. 

To that end, I am enclosing two tables 
that show the Commission’s fiscal 1975 = 
propriation and request to the Office 
Management and Budget for fiscal 1976. = 
addition, they show the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget allowance for new posi- 
tions and an analysis of the changes by ob- 
ject classification. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis A. ENGMAN, 
Chairman 


May 22, 1975 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1975. 

Hon, LEE METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Management, and Expenditures, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: The Commission 
requested 2,300 positions in the budget sent 
to OMB for Fiscal Year 1976. This request 
included $3,106,000 to fund 221 new positions 
for the regular Commission budget. 

The OMB granted the Commission 40 new 
positions allowing $618,000 to fund them, 
and allowed the Commission its full request 
of $1.1 million to fund the Rail Services 
Planning Office. 

Specific guidance was also provided by the 
OMB staff on the distribution of the new 
Fiscal Year 1976 positions, They suggested 
that the Commission should maximize the 
benefits of these additional resources by con- 
centrating them in the Formal Proceedings 
and Financial Oversight Programs. They also 
suggested that the Compliance Program be 
reduced by three positions and these posi- 
tions be assigned to the Financial Oversight 
Program. While we concurred with the as- 
sessment that these programs are high prior- 
ity areas, particularly in view of economic 
conditions, we did not agree to a reduction 
in our Compliance Program. After discussion 
with the OMB staff we made adjustments in 
the recommendations to continue our com- 
pliance efforts at the 1975 level. 

Enclosed is a copy of the Summary and 
Highlight Statement that was in our OMB 
request for Piscal Year 1976. I will be happy 
to provide any further information that you 
may require. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH H. TuGcLe, 
Acting Chairman. 


Budgeting, 
U.S. 


Enclosure. 


SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 

The Commission’s Fiscal Year 1976 budget 
request totals $49,635,000 and provides for 
2,300 positions. This is an increase of $6,258,- 
000 and 221 positions over the 1975 appro- 
priation adjusted to include pending and 
proposed supplemental budget requests. 

In formulating the 1976 request, the Com- 
mission was mindful of the President's goal 
to reduce Federal expenditures. At the same 
time, it also recognized its obligation to seek 
the resources it believes are necessary to 
carry out its responsibiilties under existing 
statutes, rules and regulations. In its at- 
tempt to balance the two, the Commission 
carefully weighed all proposed increases to 
be sure their benefite justified the additional 
costs, and that every effort had been made to 
improye productivity and adjust between 
programs whenever possible. 

For the most part, the increases are to ex- 
tend actions begun by the Commission in 
the past two fiscal years. These efforts in 
areas such as consumer assistance in our 
compliance and tariff examination programs; 
the development of an Early Warning Sys- 
tem to identify financially troubled rail- 
roads; and the use of rulemaking proceed- 
ings to consider broader transportation is- 
sues, have enabled the Commission to once 
again assume a leadership position in fos- 
tering improvements in the surface trans- 
portation industry. 

Although the Commission is justifiably 
proud of the progress made, it cannot afford 
to halt or defer its efforts—for much more 
remains to be done. This is especially true 
today because of the tremendous impact 
that surface transportation has on our econ- 
omy. 

The Fiscal Year 1976 request includes pro- 
posed increases that will enable the Com- 
mission to: 
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Maintain a manageable backlog of regular 
formal proceedings cases although increased 
filings are anticipated. 

Process the growing list of rulemaking 
proceedings that include the most note- 
worthy issues affecting the national trans- 
portation system both today and in the fu- 
ture. 

Continue efforts in the reorganization of 
the railroads in the Northeast under the 
provisions of the Regional Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1973. 

Develop the multi-disciplinary staff to 
draft and issue the environmental impact 
statements and threshold analyses required 
by recent court decisions, especially as it af- 
fects rail abandonment cases. 

Strengthen the program for compliance 
with the adequacy of rail passenger service 
regulations as a first step In developing a vi- 
able intercity rail passenger system. 

Alleviate the freight car shortage by in- 
creasing the ultilization of the existing car 
fleet. 

Continue our excellent progress in the area 
of consumer assistance by expanding our ca- 
pability to provide prompt and effective re- 
sponses to the increasing volume of consumer 
complaints and inquiries, and to expand our 
compliance efforts in the area of carrier op- 
erations as well. 

Extend our highly successful Early Warn- 
ing System to approximately 100 of the larg- 
est motor carriers. 

Increase the frequency of audit of the fi- 
nancial records of large carriers. 

Maintain an appropriate level of operation 
for our on-going program that provides an 
in-depth review of tariffs to protect the 
shipper from so-called “hidden charges.” 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1975. 
Mr. Vic REINEMER, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Budgeting, 
Management, and Expenditure, Old Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Retnemer: This is in reference 
to our conversation on February 28, 1975, re- 
garding the Commission’s 1976 budget re- 
quest to the Office of Management and Budg- 
et (OMB) and subsequent changes relating 
thereto. 

Our original submission to OMB requested 
$49,635,000 and 2,300 positions. However, on 
October 31, 1974, a revised request for $52,- 
135,000 was submitted reflecting the follow- 
ing projected increased costs: $2,170,000 for 
the pay raise effective October 13, 1974; $217,- 
000 for travel (S. 3341); and $113,000 for 
G.P.O. printing. 

The following depicts actions taken subse- 
quent to our OMB budget submission: 


Positions Amount 


1976 request to OMB... 2, 300 $52, 135, 000 
Rail services planning office 75 1 , 000 


Revised 1976 request to 
OMB. 53, 235, 000 
Congressional action taken on 
1975 Amtrak A aat eiae 
request.. 


Subtotal 
OMB mark 


1976 request to- the 


Congress 49, 970, 000 


Our position request to OMB represented 
an increase of 221 positions for the four 
Commission programs over the 1975 level: 
Formal Proceedings—77; Compliance—114; 
Financial Oversight—20; and Tariff Exam- 
inations—10. However, subsequent to the 
OMB mark, the number of positions repre- 
sented an increase of 40 positions: Formal 
Proceedings—29, and Financial Oversight— 
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11. This distribution was recommended by 
OMB. 

Should you desire any additional informa- 
tion regarding our 1976 budget request, 
please do not hesitate to call. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bernira A. JOYCE, 
Budget and Fiscal Officer, 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1975. 

Hon. Lee METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Budgeting, 
Management, and Expenditures, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, U.S, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: This is in response 
to your letter of January 27, 1973, relating 
to S. 363, in which you inquired whether 
there are any differences between the Com- 
mission’s budget request for fiscal 1976 which 
was submitted to the Office of Management 
and Budget (“OMB”) on October 16, 1974, 
and the budget request to be submitted to 
the Congress as contained in the budget doc- 
ument submitted by the President. 

As the enclosed tabulation indicates, the 
Commission’s budget request submitted to 
OMB was for 2,294 positions for fiscal 1976, an 
increase of 150 positions, reflecting a total 
budget of $51,577,000, an increase of $7,144,- 
000 over the amount available for this fis- 
cal year. Under the Presidential Allowance, 
we will be requesting a total of 2,018 posi- 
tions and an appropriation of $47,187,000— 
a decrease of $4,390,000 and a decrease of 276 
positions from the number of positions re- 
quested by the Committee of the OMB. 

Let us know if we can be of any further 
assistance to you in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
Ray GARRETT, Jr., 
Chairman. 
Enclosure. 


STATEMENT OF BUDGET REQUEST MADE OF THE OMB AND 
AMOUNT ALLOWED, FISCAL 1976 


Requested 
of OMB 


Amount 


Item allowed 


Difference 


Number of permanent 
positions 2,294 2, 018 (276) 
--$38, 143, a $35, 510, 000 $(2, 633, 900) 
3,192,500 3,000, 000 (192, 400) 


44,143 4, 200 57 
1,528,000 1 040,000 (485, 000) 


things 22, 700 22, 700 


Communications and 
5,276,976 4,895.600 (382, 376) 
242, 400 (37, 000) 
2,004,100 (384,641) 
407, 900 (15, 000; 
280, 740 20, 000 (260, 740) 


51, 577,000 47,197,000 (4, 390, C00) 


Salaries. 
Personnel benefits.. 
Benefits to former 


Office supplies- Ane 
Office equipment 


Total 


SENATOR HUDDLESTON—ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, it 
has been my policy since deciding to run 
for the Senate in 1972 to make an annual 
financial disclosure. Along with an au- 
dited statement of net worth, I have also 
established a policy of releasing the form 
1040 of my Federal tax returns. 

I ask unanimous consent that both be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WALTER D. AND JEAN P, HUDDLESTON 


May 22, 1975 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES (UNAUDITED), DEC. 31, 1974 


Source of estimated current value 


ASSETS 


Cash on deposit._.....-...___.__. 
Savings accounts 
Note receivable (note A)... 
Accrued interest receivable. 
Marketable securities: 

First Hardin National Bank 


wat 


S88 S82E82 8 32g 


Citizens Bank of Elizabethtown... 

Citizens Security Life Insurance Co.. 

Citizens Security National Corp. 

Fast Foods, Inc 

Kentucky Insurance Co... __ 
Other corporate investments (note B)... 


Partnership interests (note C). 
Cash value of life insurance.. 
Automobiles- -i-con 


8 


= 
anō 


See accompanying notes to statement of assets and liabilities. 


NASD quotations or 


Estimates of Mr. 


Do. 
Per policies. 
Estimate of Mr. 


Esti- 

mated 

current 
value Source of es-imated current value 


——[—— $$$ $$ 


Residence (note D)... 
Personal property... 


Total... _.-_ 


LIABILITIES 
tecent 
trades according to local 


brokerage firms. Accrued 


Notes payable (note E)___.__.__- 
interest on notes payable... 
Note payable, residence (note D)____- 


-- $103,000 $109,000 Purchased February 1973. 
3, 500 3,500 Estimate of MW. D. Hud- 
dieston. 


- 234,501 376,387 


51, 025 
635 
38, 341 


51, 025 
635 
38, 341 


Balance of income taxes payable on 1974 


W. D. Hud- 
dteston. Total.. 
Net assets 


dieston. 


i 
W. D. Hud- | 
! 


ncome__ 
Estimated income taxes payable on un- 
realized asset appreciation (note F)____ 


2, 693 


_-.. 92,694 124,232 
~ 441,807 252, 155 


WALTER D. AND JEAN P, HUDDLESTON, NOTES TO STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES (UNAUDITED) DEC, 31, 1974 


A. Note receivable: 10 percent note receivable from 1-65 Rentals, Inc. Payable upon demand—-$3,000. 


B. Other corporate investments: 


Mid-Ky Outdoor Advertising. - 
RROD, Ine_._- 
1-65 Rentals, Inc... 
“yen RAS 


Business 


Real estate investment 

-- Motel operation. _........._..___ 
- Real estate investment 
Manufacturing... 


t Represents total shareholders’ equity, per latest available unaudited financial statements. 


C. Partnership interests: 


Name 


iaee 


Lebanon-Springfield Broadcasting Co 
Village Shopping Center____._- 
Dee and Bob 


Total... 


Business 


Sharehotders’ 
equity i 


$17, 377 
22, 029 
187, 145 
33, 554 


Partnership Estimated 


current value 


= | MND COONS cima SE E 
ee tia stele: 
REETA -- de. 


$31, 600 
33, 000 
100, 000 


164, 600 


1 Represents all partners’ capital accounts, per latest available unaudited financial statements. 
D. Note payable—Residence: The note payable is collateralized by a mortgage on a residence in Arlington, Va. The note is payable in monthly installments of $260, including interest at 5°, percent. 


E. Notes payable: A 
9 percent note payable to First Hardin National Bank, due S 


tember 1975... 


8% percent demand note payable to Liberty National Bank of Louisville... -_____._ ----- eS es 
814 percent notes on automobile purchases, due May 11, 1975 ($4,700), and February Il, 1975 ($575)__ 


Total n EA ese 


- $20, 750 
Ses ale Sa . 25,000 
Spee ae a 


-. 51,025 


F. Estimated income taxes payable on unrealized asset appreciation: Unrealized appreciation in value of assets would, if realized, normally require payment of taxes with such income being reportable 
as capital gains. A liability has been reported in the statement of assets and liabilities for estimated income taxes applicable to unrealized appreciation at tax rates currently in effect. 
G. Contingent tiabitity: Mr. and Mrs. Huddieston are guarantors on a real estate mortgage of |-65 Rentals, Inc. The unpaid portion at Dec. 31, 1974 was $25,700. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
(Unaudited) 
WALTER D. AND JEAN P, HUDDLESTON—SUM- 
MARY OF INCOME FOR 1974 (Unaudited) 


Salaries $46, 054 
Director ‘fees. =. .+-....-- 
Interest and dividends 
Income from partnerships. 
Honorariums (less related expenses 
of $1,690) 


Gross income for 1974 


Less: 
Congressional living allowance- 
Dividend exclusion 


Adjusted gross income per 

1974 Federal tax return... 

Federal and Kentucky income taxes 
on above income to 


US INDIVIDUAL INCOME Tax RETURN 


Walter D. and Jean P. Huddleston, 

4139 North 27th, 

Arlington, Va. 22207. 

Social security number: 405-224-160. 

Married filing joint return (even if only one 
had income). 

First names of your dependent children 
who lived with you: See statement 1. 

Total exemptions claimed: 4. 

Do you wish to designate $1 of your taxes 
for this fund? Yes. 

If joint return, does your spouse wish to 
designate $1? Yes, 

9. Wages, salaries, tips, and other employee 
compensation: See statement 3: $46,054. 

10a, Dividends: $1,350. Less exclusion $100. 
Balance: $1,250. 

11. Interest income: $1,126. 

12. Income other than wages, dividends, 
and interest (from line 38): $18,052. 


13. Total 
$66,482. 

15. Subtract line 14 from line 13 (adjusted 
gross Income) : $66,482. 

16. Tax, check if from: Schedule G: $16,830. 

17. Total credits (from line 54) : $72. 

18. Income tax (subtract line 17 from line 
16) : $16,758. 

19. Other taxes (from line 61) : $1,033. 

20. Total (add lines 18 and 19) : $17,791. 

2ia. Total Federal income tax withheld 
(attach Forms W-2 or W-2P to front): 
$11,498. 

b. 1974 estimated tax payments (include 
amount allowed as credit from 1973 return): 
$4,800. 

22. Total 
$16,298. 

23. If line 20 is larger than line 22, enter 
balance due TRS: $1,493. 


(add lines 9, 10c, 11, and 12): 


(add lines 21a, b, C, and d): 


May 22, 1975 


INCOME OTHER THAN WAGES, DIVIDENDS, 
AND INTEREST 


28. Business income or (loss) 
Schedule C}: —$740. 

29. Net gain or (loss) from sale or exchange 
of capital assets (attach Schedule D) : $2,489. 

31. Pensions, annuities, rents, royalties, 
partnerships, estates or trusts, etc. (attach 
Schedule E) : $13,603. 

37. Other (state nature and source—see 
instructions on page 8): See statement 6: 
$2,700. 

38. Total (add lines 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, and 37). Enter here and on line 12: 
$18,052. 


(attach 


TAX COMPUTATION 


44. Adjusted gross income (from line 15): 
$66 482. 

45. (a) If you itemize deductions, check 
here and enter total from Schedule A, line 
41 and attach Schedule A: $13,077. 

46. Subtract line 45 from line 44: $53,405. 

47. Multiply total number of exemptions 
claimed on line 7, by $750: $3,000. 

48. Taxable income. Subtract line 47 from 
line 46: $50,405. 

CREDITS 

50. Investment credit (attach Form 3468) : 
$72. 

54. Total credits (add lines 49, 50, 51, 52, 
and 53). Enter here and on line 17: $72. 


OTHER TAXES 
55. Self-employment tax (attach Schedule 
SE) : $1,033. 
61. Total (add lines 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 
60). Enter here and on line 19: $1,633. 


BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH 
MONTH 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, as 


many of my colleagues may be aware, 
May has been designated Better Hearing 


and Speech Month. It is important that 
attention be focused to this designation, 
as the number of persons afflicted by dis- 
orders of speech, language, and hearing 
in our country is great. It is surprising to 
realize that 10 percent of our popula- 
tion—approximately 20 million people— 
have communication disabilities which 
affect their social, educational, voca- 
tional, and personal achievements. Com- 
munication disorders include disfunc- 
tions of articulation, voice, stuttering, 
reception or expression of language, and 
problems of decreased hearing acuity. 

Persons with speech, language, and 
hearing impairments can receive diag- 
nostic and therapeutic treatment in com- 
munity clinics, schools, hospitals, ex- 
tended care facilities, and from certified 
or licensed private practitioners. Speech 
pathologists, audiologists, and others 
who aid in the care of the speech and 
hearing handicapped are continually 
seeking to improve the treatment that 
they can extend through continuing edu- 
cation and training, leading to advanced 
degrees, licensure and/or certification. 
However, despite attempts by the pro- 
fession for early detection and quality 
care, it has been estimated that less than 
half of those persons suffering from dis- 
orders of speech and hearing receive nec- 
essary and appropriate services. 

Public awareness of the need for early 
identification of these impairments and 
of the fact that help is necessary and is 
available is vital. It should be agreed that 
the designation of May as Better Hear- 
ing and Speech Month will help to serve 
this purpose. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the proclamation cose z 
Governor Lamm proclaiming May 
Better Hearing and Speech Month in 
Colorado be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH MONTE 


Whereas, one of the hallmarks of a truly 
civilized nation is the efforts it makes on be- 
half of tts handicapped citizens; and 

Whereas, communication is the cohesive 
force in every human culture and a dominant 
infiuence in the personal life of every one of 
us; and more than ten percent of all children 
and adults in the United States have speech, 
language or hearing impairments so severe 
that their educational, vocational, personal, 
and social functioning are adversely affected; 
and 

Whereas, members of the speech pathology 
and auditology profession strive to restore 
or improve communicative competence 50 
that those with speech, language, or hearing 
disorders can regain and maintain a mean- 
ingful and productive place in our society; 
and 

Whereas, the State of Colorado is aware of 
and grateful for the high level of speech 
pathology and audiology services available to 
communicatively handicapped persons in 
schools, rehabilitation centers, hospitals, 
speech and hearing clinics, and private prac- 
tice offices; 

Now, therefore, I, Richard B. Lamm, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Colorado, do hereby 
proclaim May, 1975, as 


BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH MONTH 


in Colorado, and I commend and endorse 
the humanitarian and rehabilitative services 
rendered by speech pathologists and audiolo- 
gists throughout the State to our communi- 
catively Impaired citizens. 


OMAHA DISASTER 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I re- 
cently visited my home city of Omaha to 
inspect the area damaged by the tornado 
that hit there on May 6. The tornado 
was devastating. It hit residential and 
business areas, killed three persons, in- 
jured many more, and did approximately 
$200 million in damage. 

I was very much impressed by the 
spirit of cooperation that the citizens 
of Omaha have shown in their efforts to 
recover from this disaster. Federal, State, 
and local officials as well as many vol- 
untary organizations have provided out- 
standing leadership in coordinating the 
efforts to restore normalcy to the affected 
area. In addition, the timeliness of the 
warning of the oncoming tornado al- 
lowed most citizens ample opportunity 
to seek shelter. When one surveys the in- 
credible damage caused by the tornado, 
it is miraculous that only three lives 
were lost. 

As a result of my visit to Omaha, I 
have prepared a report which has been 
sent to the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, of which I am a 
member. The purpose of the report is 
to point out how appropriations recom- 
mended by that body helped pay for 
programs that meant so much to Oma- 
hans in their time of need—both before 
and after the tornado struck. 

Mr. President, so that the rest of my 
colleagues may have an opportunity to 
see this report, I ask unanimous consent 
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that my report to the Committee on 
Appropriations be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Report TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 

APPROPRIATIONS 
(By Senator Roman L. Hruska) 

My home city of Omaha recently suffered 
a major disaster that took lives, destroyed 
homes and businesses and disrupted the ac- 
tivities of many, many people. On May 6, a 
tornado struck residential and business sec- 
tions of Omaha just before the afternoon 
rush hour. The statistics reflect the devasta- 
tion that followed: 

Three persons dead. 

More than 200 persons injured. 

$200 millior in property damage. 

More than 100 businesses destroyed or 
heavily damaged. 

More than 500 single-family homes de- 
stroyed or suffering heavy damage. 

Nearly 500 apartment or townhouse units 
destroyed or suffering major damage. 

Several public buildings including 
churches, schools and hospitals either dam- 
aged or destroyed. 

Approximately 2,500 families reque ng 
assistance from the federal government, in- 
cluding more than 550 requests for housing; 
550 requests for Smali Business Administra- 
tion home loans and 40 for business loans; 
more than 300 applications for unemploy- 
ment assistance; 2,000 persons receiving ap- 
proval for foo. stamps and more than 800 
people given tax assistance advice by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

As eviden zed by those figures, the tornado’s 
effects were seriously felt by the city of 
Omaha, the state of Nebraska and the federal 
government. 

Shortly after the tornado hit Omaha, I was 
able to visit the devastated area and visit 
with local disaster relief officials. 

I have nothing but praise for the work 
that has been done on all levels to ease the 
suffering of the tornado victims and to help 
restore normalcy to the affected area. Every- 
one has cooperated to help make the recov- 
ery a fast and complete one. 

The appropriate federal agencies were on 
the scene immediately. “One-stop” disaster 
relief centers were established, massive clean 
up preparations were begun and all types of 
aid was extended to those in need. I am very 
proud of the way Omahans, other Nebraskans 
and the federal government have responded 
to this emergency situation. 

A newspaper article in the May 14 edition 
of the Omaha World-Herald—which, by the 
way, has done an outstanding job in covering 
the tornado and its aftermath—best de- 
scribes the activities that have occurred since 
the tornado hit Omaha. The article, entitled, 
“Disaster Official: Omahans Really Can Do,” 
Says in part: 

“The director of the Federal Disaster As- 
sistance effort in Omaha said Wednesday he 
has never seen anything like the Omaha re- 
sponse to the May 6 tornado. 

"The people here in Omaha have done a 
tremendous job,’ sald Francis X. Tobin, re- 
gional director of the Federal Disaster As- 
sistance Administration. 

“The work by volunteers is the best I've 
ever seen and I've been in the disaster busi- 
ness 20 years,’ he said. “You usually get volun- 
teers after a disaster, but not in these num- 
bers.” 

“Tobin said the victims who have come 
to the federal one-stop assistance centers 
also have displayed courage. 

“ Tve worked disasters all over the United 
States and I’ve been in this (Midwest) region 
for four years. The thing that impresses me 
is the self-reliance of the people in this part 
of the country.’ ” 

I would commend all of the federal, state 
and local officials who have provided excel- 
lent leadership in helping Omaha recover 
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from the tornado’s effects. In particular, I 
would like to mention the work of Francis 
X. Tobin, who has coordinated the entire dis- 
aster relief effort, Representative John Y. 
McCollister, who hurried from Washington, 
D.C. soon after learning of the tornado to 
help ensure the relief efforts ran smoothly, 
and the thousands of persons in Omaha and 
throughout the state who have given of 
their time and money to assist their fellow 
man in his time of need. 

Because of the volunteers who worked long 
hours under excellent supervision and coor- 
dination, the rubble and debris resulting 
from the tornado has been nearly cleared 
away. Efforts are now underway to rebuild 
the destroyed areas and persons who lost 
homes and businesses are being re-settled 
and re-established with the aid of programs 
whose funding was approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate. 

Another news article that appeared in the 
May 11 edition of the World-Herald graph- 
ically illustrates the assistance rendered by 
federally-funded programs to victims of the 
Omaha tornado. This article, entitled, 
“Abundance of Aid Stuns Omahan,” is at- 
tached to this report. 

It describes the fine efforts of agencies like 
the Federal Disaster Assistance Administra- 
tion, Internal Revenue Service, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Veterans Administration 
to help facilitate assistance to the citizens 
in Omaha who needed it. 

I believe it is remarkable that in all of 
the devastation that occurred, only three 
fatalities were recorded. 

I sincerely believe that the efforts of the 
National Weather Service, the Civil Defense 
organization and the Omaha news media 
helped keep the casualty figure to a mini- 
mum, 

An editorial in the May 6 edition of the 
Omaha World-Herald entitled “In the Fun- 
nels’ Tracks,” succinctly states the situation: 

“With the compassion all of us feel for our 
storm-ravaged neighbors and for the families 
of the injured and killed, we all can give 
thanks—in some wonderment—that death 
was not commensurate with destruction. 

“That it was not is attributable in large 
measure to the efficient working of the warn- 
ing system and to the prudence with which 
those in the funnel’s path reacted. 

“The Weather Service was on its toes as 
severe conditions developed. The civil de- 
fense sirens were sounded loudly and insist- 
ently. Broadcasters traced the storm as it 
formed and as its fury advanced on the city. 
Residents took shelter. Businesses kept em- 
ployes safely inside until danger had passed.” 

The complete text of the editorial is at- 
tached to this report. 

The warning system employed by the 
Weather Service which may have saved hun- 
dreds of lives was a result of appropriations 
approved by this committee. The federal re- 
lief efforts after the tornado resulted from 
programs whose appropriations were ap- 
proved by this committee. Mr, Chairman, the 
main purpose of this report to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is to graphically point 
out to you and the members of this commit- 
tee that too often when we consider the 
budget requests for governmental agencies 
and programs we sometimes think only in 
terms of statistics and numbers and dollars. 

I believe the experience in Omaha shows 
that these programs also must be evaluated 
in terms of people. Cold statistics do not tell 
the whole story. 

When this committee goes about its work 
this year and in the years to come, I hope 
that the Omaha experience will not be for- 
gotten. Here were people in need. First, they 
were in need of & warning of an approaching 
natural disaster—the tornado. This warning 
came, and lives were saved because of it. Sec- 
ond, they were in need of help to recover 
from the devastation of the tornado. 
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Through the efforts of the federal govern- 
ment—and plain, old American self-reli- 
ance—this assistance is being provided. 

I believe we can all learn from this experi- 
ence and I hope this report will help the 
members of this committee understand a 
little bit better the importance of their posi- 
tions and how the people of America—in 
Omaha and Nebraska and all over the coun- 
try—depend upon their good judgment. 
Sometimes, as can be seen by the Omaha 
experience, it is a matter of life or death. 


ABUNDANCE OF AID STUNS OMAHAN 
(By Edward Trandahl) 

Young Daniel Surdell was stunned Satur- 
day by assistance offered him through gov- 
ernment agencies, volunteer organizations 
and individuals. 

As he sought ways to replace his tornado- 
destroyed home, find food, shelter, clothing— 
an endless list—the 26-year-old lithographer 
struggled for ways to express his apprecia- 
tion. 

“If I could afford it," he said, “I'd like to 
take out a full-page newspaper ad and thank 
everyone. I Just don’t have words to explain 
it. 

He remembers the sirens which warned his 
wite to get their two small children safely to 
the basement. “Civil Defense people got my 
wife out, The clocks went off at 4:38 and I 
was home in two minutes and they were al- 
ready there.” 

After getting assurance from his insurance 
company that the $35,400 home policy would 
be paid, Surdell arranged for food stamps, 
clothing and temporary housing. 

FEDERAL HELP 


Then he went to the Federal Disaster As- 
sistance Administration center in Ralston 
High School Saturday, arriving even before 
the center opened for its first day of business 
at 9 a.m. 

Surdell wanted to know if he could get an 
income tax deduction on any of his loss. 

Internal Revenue Service agents, he said, 
told him to bring in lists of lost items, giving 
their fair market value. 

If the list exceeds insurance coverage and 
he does not agree to a lower settlement with 
the insurance company, Surdell said he was 
told a deduction could be claimed from either 
1974 or 1975 gross Income. 


COPIES 


Copies of income tax statements will be 
furnished to victims indicating they want to 
file a claim, said IRS agent Ron Meyer. Vic- 
tims will be notified when the statements 
arrive in the next few days, he added. 

If a person did not make out an itemized 
statement, but used the short form, he will 
have to fill out the long form to claim a de- 
duction, Meyer said. 

Surdell was among those with insurance, 
but Meyer said some renters, particularly, did 
not have insurance on personal belongings. 
In this case, they can deduct the entire 
amount, 

Some things, Surdell said, can’t be re- 
placed. “Pictures of kids, memories,” he 
mused, 

In case he needs more money to buy a 
comparable home because of higher building 
costs, Surdell next asked the Small Business 
Administration about getting the extra 
money. 

“They said they would grant a loan for re- 
placement between the insurance settlement 
and cost to rebuild,” Surdell said. The inter- 
est rate would be 5 per cent. 


HUD HELP 

At the table staffed by Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Officials, 
Surdell said HUD offered temporary housing 
for up to a year. HUD, he said would make 
up any difference between the housing al- 
liowance paid by his insurance company and 
the actual cost of housing In comparable 
facilities. 
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HUD also offered assistance in providing 
furnishings for the new residence, if needed, 
he said. 

James F. Gehring, whose home at 9252 
Berry Street was destroyed while his wife 
and three children huddled in the basement, 
also sought help at the disaster center. 

Center staffers were “very nice” in giving 
help and information, Gehring said. 

Gehring said he learned an important 
thing after talking to the IRS about listing 
values of property so he could claim a de- 
duction, “From now on, we will have a 
list complete with pictures. Especially on 
personal property, I don’t think we will ever 
recoup all the losses.” 

In most cases, Meyer said, it would be an 
advantage for victims to deduct losses from 
their 1974 income tax obligation because tax 
rates were higher that year than they will 
be in 1975, 

VA ADVICE 

Veterans Administration representatives 
assured Gehring that he would not have to 
pay higher interest on his VA loan for fi- 
nancing another home. 

Gehring, commercial staff supervisor at 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., said HUD 
told him they would send a representative 
to survey damage and establish need for 
housing and furnishings. If approved, he 
said, they indicated help might be availabie 
within two weeks. “I just think it’s great,” 
he said. 

The Red Cross told Gehring they would 
have a crew by Saturday to clean up his 
yard. He signed a waiver allowing the city 
to come on his property and remove debris 
free of charge. 

“You hear about all these agencles—this 
bureaucratic system—but you don’t really 
know what they do until something like this 
happens.” 

SBA LOAN 


Ronald Revers of 2820 South Second Street, 
who operated the Adam & Eve Hair Styling 
Studios at 7365 Pacific Street before the 
business was destroyed, began sorting out 
requirements to get an SBA loan. 

“They have a lot of questions that aren't 
answered yet,” Revers said. “Everybody has 
been real helpful, but we ran into a lot of 
snags.” 

Revers is trying to establish what equip- 
ment is left, estimating he suffered at least 
a $35,000 loss. His beauty operators are work- 
ing at one location temporarily and he at 
another, hoping to earn enough to pay over- 
head and keep the employes working. 

He has applied for unemployment compen- 
sation in hopes of getting at least a partial 
payment to supplement what now is a lim- 
ited income. 

VENDING LOSS 


SBA Attorney Gary Burton told of an- 
other businessman who lost about 120 vend- 
ing machines along Seventy-second Street, 

In one respect, this man was fortunate be- 
cause he had loans on some of the equip- 
ment, which makes it easy to establish the 
value lost, Burton said. 

However, the man had no insurance on 
the machines, he said. “Apparently, the in- 
surance rates on this type of equipment are 
almost prohibitive,” Burton said. 

The man can get an SBA loan at 5 per 
cent interest for either repair or replace- 
ment of the machines. When machines are 
purchased, a receipt must be given to SBA. 

“What we are attempting to do is put this 
guy back in business as soon as possible,” 
Burton said. Loans, depending on the situa- 
tion, can be for as much as 30 years. 

Many applicants could have the cash with- 
in a month or six weeks, he added. 

ESTIMATES 

One of the difficulties the SBA is experi- 
encing now is getting contractors to make 
estimates on home repairs, he said, adding 
that homeowners should deal with reputable 
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contractors because the SBA does not get 
involved in warranties on work. 

Mr. and Mrs, Jack Dillon, who lost their 
home at 7831 Nina Street, said one of many 
things which pleased them is help from the 
state in finding a job for their son this sum- 
mer se he can go to college in the fall. 

“They were very kind and helpful,” the 
Dillons said of everyone who assisted. “We 
had a million teenagers out,” said Dillon. 
“They cleaned up the yard, got glass out of 
it. There were neighbors there and people 
you didn’t know.” 

Federal officials estimated that about 500 
persons sought help at the disaster centers 
Saturday. The centers will remain open as 
long as there is a critical need for them, an 
official said. 


IN THE FUNNELS’ TRACKS 


We believe Ed Pischer’s cartoon today ex- 
presses succinctly the feeling that must pre- 
dominate in the minds and hearts of most 
of our citizens. 

With the compassion all of us feel for our 
storm-ravaged neighbors and for the fam- 
ilies of the injured and killed, we all can 
give thanks—in some wonderment—that 
death was not commensurate with destruc- 
tion. 

That it was not is attributable in large 
measure to the efficient working of the warn- 
ing system and to the prudence with which 
those in the funnels’ path reacted. 

The Weather Service was on its toes as 
severe conditions developed. The civil de- 
fense sirens were sounded loudly and insist- 
ently. Broadcasters traced the storm as it 
formed and as tts fury advanced on the city. 
Residents took shelter. Businesses kept em- 
ployees safely inside until danger had passed. 

There is not room here to recognize all 
who responded splendidly to the emergency. 
The list would have to include hundreds 
who performed individual acts of courage 
and cool-headedness, as well as all those in 
official capacities who worked and are still 
working to treat the injured, to shelter the 
homeless, to maintain order, to begin clean- 
ing up. 

In the funnels’ tracks is much more than 
wreckage and heartbreak. There is, for the 
thousands victimized in ways large and small, 
the sure knowledge that their community 
stands with them, ready to provide whatever 
help is needed in picking up the pieces and 
going on. 

It would be about the same in most com- 
munities, probably. But here, we believe, 
there has always been an extra measure of 
neighborliness, an extra degree of pride in 
the way the community can stand together 
in time of difficulty. 

Omahans already are responding, are 
helping, in more ways than can be counted. 
There amidst the ruin is something tall and 
strong. 


BERNARD H. RIDDER, SR. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it was 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
passing of Bernard H. Ridder, Sr., one 
of our Nation’s great newspaper publish- 
ers. 

His life spanned almost a century. 
Much of that lifetime was involved with 
the newspaper business—from his early 
days as a messenger boy to recent times 
when the Ridder and Knight publica- 
tions became one of the largest news- 
paper mergers in American history. 

His deep involvement in the publish- 
ing world significantly interwined with 
Minnesota’s development. His influence 
was extensive and his contributions to 
the betterment of our State of Minnesota 
impressive, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the New York 
Times and an editorial from the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, regarding Bernard Rid- 
der’s many achievements, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Beranagp H. Ripper Spr. 


Bernard H. Ridder lived a little less than 
half his long life in St. Paul, but few men 
have been so intimately identified with a 
city’s life and spirit as he was with St. Paul's. 
In this city the creed he lived by and the 
cultural and intellectual interests he pur- 
sued found ready acceptance. If he was a St. 
Paulite by transplant, he discovered the soil 
and climate here rich and receptive and he 
added to it his own gifts which for more 
than a generation have enriched the 
community. 

He was the inheritor of a family and ethnic 
tradition of ambition, hard work and respon- 
sibility and in this his personal life fit the 
pattern of the city he came to in 1938. His 
grandfather was an immigrant from West- 
phalia, in Germany; his father, who founded 
the Ridder newspaper enterprise, began his 
career in journalism as a messenger boy on 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. A good 
deal later, his father took over a floundering 
German-language daily, the New York 
Staats-Zeitung. It was on this soon four- 
ishing newspaper that Bernard Ridder and 
his brothers, Joseph and Victor, learned their 
profession. 

The ties with the European heritage re- 
mained close. Bernard Ridder for many years 
made annual trips to that continent as cor- 
respondent and as a skilled photographer. 
The files of these newspapers bulge with dis- 
patches which refiect the insights and in- 
valuable personal contacts he had developed 
all over western Europe; his first-hand ac- 
counts of the travail and resurgence of Ger- 
many after World War II are particularily 
valuable. He and his wife, Agnes Kennedy 
Ridder, also took thousands of pictures of 
Europe’s art and historical treasures, and 
these they generously and enthusiastically 
shared with Minnesotans who saw them at 
their clubs and churches and social groups. 

He shared, too, other enthusiasms: a talent 
for horticulture reflected in the colorful 
abundance of his home garden on Lincoln 
Avenue; a love of and an aptitude for creat- 
ing poetry; an appreciation of the deep re- 
ligious commitment of the community, which 
found expression in, among other things, 
sponsorship of an annual Christmas pageant 
which became a well-attended civic event. 
The St. Paul Women’s Institute, which for 
years brought speakers and musical artists 
of wide reputation to St. Paul, was a valued 
Ridder contribution to a richer cultural am- 
bience. 

Bernard H. Ridder Sr. long presided over a 
publishing enterprise which grew to be one 
of the nation’s largest and most influential. 
His home and his heart, however, were in St. 
Paul. Here he found values which comple- 
mented his own, and which his life and work 
here have enhanced. 

BERNARD Ripper, PUBLISHER, Deap 

West Patm BEACH, Fla., May 5.—Bernard 
EH. Ridder, chairman emeritus of Ridder Pub- 
lications, Inc., died today at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital here. He was 92 years old. 

Mr. Ridder’s organization owned or had a 
substantial interest early last year in 19 daily 
newspapers in 10 states. Late last year, Rid- 
der Publications merged with Knight News- 
papers, Inc., to form Knight-Ridder News- 
papers, Inc., a 35-newspaper group with pub- 
lications in 17 states. 

Mr. Ridder was the last of three surviving 
sons of Herman Ridder, founder of the New 
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York German-language newspaper Staats- 
Zeitung and Herold. He joined that paper in 
1905, after studies at Columbia University 
and in Germany. 

Mr. Ridder became president of the Staats- 
Herold Corporation in 1915 when he and his 
brothers, Joseph and Victor, inherited the 
paper. In 1927, the three purchased The New 
York Journal of Commerce and The St. Paul 

tch and The Pioneer Press. In 1938, he 
became publisher of The Dispatch and The 
Pioneer Press, serving until 1952, when he 
was named president. 

Mr. Ridder had also been chairman of 
Northwest Publications, Inc., a division of 
Ridder Publications. In 1973, he was named 
chairman emeritus of Ridder. 

Survivors include his widow, Agnes Ken- 
nedy Ridder; 3 sons, Bernard H. Jr., Joseph 
B. and Daniel; 11 grandchildren and 12 
great-grandchildren. 

Daniel Ridder is a vice-president of 
Knight-Ridder and publisher of The Long 
Beach (Calif.) Independent and The Press 
Telegram. Joseph Ridder is publisher of 
The San Jose (Calif.) Mercury and The 
News. Bernard Ridder, Jr. is president of 
Ridder Publications and vice chairman of 
the board of Enight-Ridder. 

CONFRONTED NAZI SPOKESMAN 


In 1933, a few months after the. Nazi 
regime came to power in Germany, one Heinz 
Spanknoebel appeared in The Staats-Herold 
office here and showed Victor Ridder letters 
from the German Labor Front and the chief 
of the foreign division of the Nazi party, 
which, he told Mr. Ridder, gave the new- 
comer “authority to assume power over the 
German-language press in the United 
States.” His first order, Mr. Ridder testified 
in a 1943 proceeding to void the citizenship 
of Nazis in this country, was to stop pub- 
lishing “your pro-Jewish articles.” 

As Mr. Ridder was explaining he would do 
no such thing, his brother Bernard walked 
in, was shown the letters and immediately 
said, “All I can tell you, Spanknoebel, is to 
get the hell out and stay out.” 

The Nazi representative caused turmoil 
among Americans of German descent and 
continued to attack the Ridders until he 
left the country a few months later. 


IN DEFENSE OF SECRETARY SIMON 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing letter is an example of a maneu- 
ver which often works. This time it did 
not. It concerns an attempt to discredit 
Secretary of the Treasury William Simon 
by columnist Hobart Rowen. Mr. Rowen 
went out on a limb in his column of 
April 13, when he said that— 

The only major banker who believes Simon 
is right is Walter Wriston of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


Perhaps we should be grateful to Mr. 
Rowen for his use of the categorical af- 
firmative. Logically it takes only one 
exception to disprove it. Mr. Willard C. 
Butcher, president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, provided that exception and cut 
Mr. Rowen off his limb. 

Conversations I have had with other 
bankers convince me that there is a great 
deal of respect for Mr. Simon and his 
policies as indeed there is here in Con- 
gress. I would like to add that I prefer 
to hear these matters debated factually 
than to read oversimplified statements 
which only perpetuate ignorance. It is 
an all too common practice these days 
for reporters and even Members of Con- 
gress to pick a statistic from midair and 
then use it to prove virtually every as- 
sumption under the sun. I am happy to 
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have the chance to show that it does not 
always work—particularly since it in- 
volves in this case an outstanding public 
servant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Butcher's letter to the edi- 
tor be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGREES Wire SECRETARY SIMON 

I wish to set the record straight with re- 
Hobart Rowen’s columns on April 13th: “An 
Exit Soon for Simon.” 

Mr. Rowen stated that “the only major 
banker who believes Simon is right is Walter 
Wriston of the First National City Bank of 
New York," I would not presume to speak for 
Mr. Wriston but I do want to say, un- 
equivocally, that I personally support the 
basic economic positions now being so effec- 
tively communicated by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. Further, I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that there are many others in the bank- 
ing community who generally endorse Mr. 
Simon’s viewpoints, 

Moreover, I cannot agree that the business 
community is “appalled” at his critiques of 
government and its bureaucracy. To the con- 
trary, there are many of us who share Mr. 
Simon’s conviction that a larger federal 
budget deficit will almost certainly bring on 
renewed inflation, which would be severely 
damaging to all Americans, 

We therefore applaud the Secretary's con- 
viction, as well as the constructive manner 
in which he continues to present his case to 
the American public. We would urge him to 
continue to do so, in the real hope that 
sound economic judgment will prevail, 

WILLARD C. BUTCHER, 
President. 
NEw YORK. 


THE PANAMA CANAL TREATY—A 
REALISTIC VIEW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
one who has long followed our relations 
with Latin America with great interest 
and sympathy, I would like to say a few 
words regarding a most timely subject, 
the future status of the Panama Canal. 
As you know, we are negotiating a new 
treaty with the Government of Panama. 
The purpose of these negotiations is to 
update the original treaty of 1903. 

I am convinced that the outcome of 
these negotiations will have an important 
effect, not only on our relations with 
Panama but with all of Latin America. 
It is imperative that we arrive at an 
agreement which will satisfy both the 
United States and Panama and protect 
the legitimate interests of both. I am 
confident that such is the administra- 
tion’s intention. A new treaty will, of 
course, require ratification by the Senate. 

Because I have been following this 
issue closely, however, I have been dis- 
turbed in recent weeks by statements 
of fellow Americans opposing an alleged 
“giveaway” of the Canal. Some of these 
statements reflect a highly emotional 
approach to the problem, with at least 
the implication that the United States 
would reveal itself to be weak and soft- 
headed if it agreed to a new treaty. I am 
certain this approach is contrary to the 
best interests of both the United States 
and the friendly people of Panama. I 
have also been disturbed by the amount 
of misinformation and misunderstanding 
included in some of these cries of alarm. 
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For these reasons I was greatly pleased 
and encouraged to read a speech de- 
livered at Howard Air Force Base on 
April 25 by the First Secretary of our 
Embassy in Panama, John Blacken. The 
speech set forth clearly the issues and 
problems involved in the current treaty 
negotiations. The speech is most timely 
and enlightening and I hope it will be 
studied with care by all who are con- 
cerned with this subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Blacken’s speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Oty Myrus, New REALITIES 
INTRODUCTION 


I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
speak to you concerning the Canal treaty 
negotiations. It gives me a chance to express 
my thoughts on why the United States Goy- 
ernment is negotiating a new Canal treaty 
with Panama—it also allows me to try to 
clear up some common misconceptions about 
the negotiations. 

I have read a circular letter now being 
distributed by members of a local civic coun- 
cil, and I have read a model of a letter Canal 
Zone residents are sending to congressmen 
and to friends and relatives in the United 
States. These letters express strong opposi- 
tion to the negotiations and are based in 
part on inaccurate information and miscon- 
ceptions. Before I proceed any further, I want 
to deal with some of them. 

First, the letter repeats the view that the 
Canal Zone is a United States territorial 
possession. While this is a commonly held 
belief, it is not accurate. Since 1904, the 
United States Government has consistently 
recognized that the Canal Zone is Pana- 
manian, not United States, territory. The 
truth is that the United States was granted 
use of this zone of Panamanian territory and 
rights to exercise authority “which the 
United States would possess and exercise if 
it were the sovereign.” The clear meaning of 
these words is that the United States is not 
the sovereign. Rather it has jurisdiction over 
& portion of territory which remains Pana- 
manian. Indeed, this was recognized by both 
governments in Article 3 of the 1936 Treaty 
where the Zone is described as “territory of 
the Republic of Panama under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America.” In 
sum, Panama has sovereignty while the 
United States has treaty rights to exercise 
almost complete jurisdiction over the Zone, 
To refuse to acknowledge that legally the 
Zone is Panamanian territory is to avoid 
reality. 

Secondly: Concern has been expressed that 
the treaty negotiators may sacrifice the legiti- 
mate interests of Canal employees. I assure 
you that the United States negotiators have 
the needs and concerns of Canal employees 
very much in mind. Their career interests— 
and their past service and loyal dedication— 
will be respected and protected. Later on I 
will say more concerning this important 
matter. 

Thirdly: Many of the fears expressed by 
US. opponents of the negotiations appear to 
be founded upon the conviction that Panama 
and the Panamanian people are enemies of 
the United States. The contrary is true. 
Panama is and has been a valued partner 
of the United States. She has provided es- 
sential elements of the Canal enterprise— 
her territory, geographic position and many 
employees. However, Panama is unhappy be- 
cause she feels she has not been treated 
fairly or with respect. 

Finally: I hear and read that the State 
Department is determined, and even eager, 
to sacrifice U.S. national interests by “giving 
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away” the Canal Zone and the Canal with- 
out reference to Constitutional processes, 
Congress or the will of the American people. 
I cannot resist saying a few words about that 
The State Department is trying to safeguard, 
not subvert, U.S. interests. The facts are: 

The U.S. position in the Canal treaty nego- 
tiations is a coordinated United States gov- 
ernment position which all interested agen- 
cies, and especially the Departments of Army 
and of Defense, have participated in shap- 
ing. The U.S. negotiators are carrying out 
the instructions of the President of the 
United States, 

The goal of the United States in the nego- 
tiations is to protect and promote U.S. na- 
tional interests in the Canal in Panama and 
in Latin America. It is abundantly clear that 
the 1903 treaty relationship creates problems 
in protecting those interests, 

Part of what I say today will not be liked 
by some people, They will say: “Why talk 
about negative things? You are ignoring the 
great achievements of the U.S. in construct- 
ing and operating the Canal.” Let me say 
I am proud of our accomplishments con- 
cerning the Canal, I could use the whole hour 
and more talking about them, but you are 
Americans and you already know these ac- 
complishments by heart. My purpose today 
is to help clarify a serious problem that 
exists concerning the Canal and the Cana! 
Zone. By looking at only the bright side of 
a problem and completely ignoring its un- 
pleasant aspects, we cannot understand or 
solve it. I want to explain why Panamanians 
feel as they do about the Canal Zone and 
our presence as it now exists. I also hope to 
make clear that a failure by both sides to 
solve this problem will result in serious dam- 
age to U.S, interests In the Canal, in Panama 
and in Latin America. 

THE 1903 TREATY 


Two reasons for Panama’s dissatisfaction 
with the 1903 Treaty go back to the condi- 
tions under which the treaty was negotiated 
and by whom it was negotiated. Panamanians 
point out that: 

The man who negotiated and signed the 
treaty was a Frenchman who stood to bene- 
fit considerably if the U.S. purchased the pri- 
vate French concession to build a Canal 
across Panama. The fact that he hurriedly 
signed the treaty on the day a Panamanian 
commission arrived in the U.S.—but before 
the commission arrived in Washington to 
take over responsibility for the negotiation— 
gives rise to questions about his motives. 

Secondly, Panamanians needed the U.S. 
to protect their new-found independence. 
Their choice was to ratify the treaty or be 
reabsorbed by Colombia, 

The result was that we got a treaty which 
Panama believed was too one-sided in favor 
of the U.S, That the treaty favored the Uni- 
ted States was also recognized by US. of- 
ficials at the time. John Hay, then Secre- 
tary of State, wrote to a Senator that: “We 
shall have a treaty very satisfactory, vastly 
advantageous to the United States, and I 
must confess ... not so advantageous to 
Panama.” Hay also recognized that the treaty 
contained many things to which a Panama- 
nian patriot would object. 

In the treaty Panama granted to the U.S., 
in perpetuity, the use of a ten-mile wide 
zone of Panamanian territory for the pur- 
poses of the “construction, maintenance, 
sanitation, operation and protection of a 
Canal, as well as all the rights, power and 
authority within that Zone which the U.S. 
would possess if it were the sovereign.” 

But what bothered Panamanians as much 
or more than the treaty itself has been the 
interpretation of the treaty by the U.S. over 
the years. They argued that both parties to 
a treaty—not just the more powerful one— 
must participate in the treaty’s interpreta- 
tion. Panamanian officials argue that the 
U.S. authority to act as if it were the sov- 
ereign pertained only to those functions out- 
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lined in the treaty and related to the Canal, 
whereas the U.S. has asserted that it had 
broad authority covering activities of all 
kinds. This disagreement has been a source 
of continuing friction. However, despite the 
differences as to the proper interpretation to 
be given the treaty, Panama has never of- 
ficially challenged the legal validity of the 
treaty and has carried out its obligation to 
comply with it. 
POINTS OF FRICTION 


Putting legal questions and treaty inter- 
pretations aside, let us examine some of the 
points of friction. 

Panamanians cite the following reasons 
for their dissatisfaction with the present 
treaty relationship. 

The United States occupies a ten-mile 
wide strip, which is called the Canal Zone, 
across the heartland of Panama’s territory, 
cutting the nation in two, curbing the nat- 
ural growth of its urban areas. 

The United States, by holding jurisdic- 
tional rights over the Canal Zone, has mo- 
nopolized the management and exploitation 
of Panama's principal natural resource—its 
geographic location and configuration. 

The United States rules as if sovereign 
over this piece of Panama's territory. It 
maintains a full-fledged government, police 
force, courts and jails to enforce United 
States laws, not only upon American but al- 
so upon Panamanian citizens. 

The United States Government operates 
virtually all commercial enterprises within 
the Zone, denying to Panama the jurisdic- 
tional rights which would enable its private 
enterprise to compete or its government to 
tax economic activities there. 

The United States carries on extensive 
military activities in the Canal Zone, some 
of which are not related to Canal defense 
and are, therefore, in violation of the 1903 
Treaty. 

The United States controls virtually all of 
the deep water port facilities serving Pan- 
ama. 

The United States holds, unused, large 
areas of land within the Zone. 

The United States pays Panama but $2.3 
million annually for the immensely valuable 
rights it enjoys on Panamanian territory, 


and 

The United States can do all these things, 
according to its Interpretation of the treaty, 
in perpetuity. 

These are things to which Panamanians 
object. They say that they deprive their 
country of dignity—of the ability to develop 
naturally—and, of full independence. 

Panamanians regard U.S. jurisdiction in 
perpetuity over the Canal Zone much as we 
might look upon continuing French juris- 
diction over a ten mile wide strip along the 
Mississippi from New Orleans to Canada. 

In addition to the national dignity as- 
pects, there are economic reasons for Pan- 
ama’s desire to extend her jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone, Panama's geographic posi- 
tion and configuration are her principal nat- 
ural resource. Panama’s role as a com- 
mercial and trading center began long before 
the Canal was built. But for 71 years the 
United States, by having control over the 
Canal and jurisdiction over the Canal Zone, 
in Panama's view, has held a near monop- 
oly over the management and exploitation 
of Panama’s geographic position. Panama 
argues that U.S. policy in managing and op- 
erating the waterway has failed to take ad- 
vantage of the potential for developing a 
service center for shipping and commerce. 
Panama asserts that U.S. jurisdictional con- 
trol over the Canal Zone has precluded Pan- 
ama from fully developing these activities. 
The economic benefits from the Canal, ac- 
cording to Panama, have been far too one- 
sided in favor of the United States. Pan- 
amanian economists have asserted that the 
United States has been repaid many times 
over for its investment in the Canal through 
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savings to its private firms and shipping 
companies whereas Panama has been inad- 
equately compensated for her contribution 
of her territory and the extensive rights the 
U.S. has enjoyed over that territory. 

Until 1936 the annuity paid by the U.S. 
was $250,000. This was the precise amount 
the Colombians had been receiving annu- 
ally from the owners of the old Panama rail- 
way during the last century, but we received 
vastly greater privileges than simple use 
rights for a railway. We increased the annu- 
ity in 1936 to $430,000 to cover a devalua- 
tion of the dollar and, in 1955, it was in- 
creased by $1,500,000 to $1,930,000. Since 
then, through devaluation of the dollar, it 
has reached $2,300,000. 

To be sure, the Panamanian economy has 
received indirect benefits from the sale of 
goods and services to the Canal Company 
and from the salaries paid to Panamanian 
workers. However, Panama would like to ex- 
ploit more fully its geographic position and 
the presence of the canal by developing & 
wide range of commercial and service activi- 
ties in the canal area and by deriving tax 
revenues from these activities—something 
Panama would do only if it exercised juris- 
diction over the area. She would develop cer- 
tain unused land areas, improve the At- 
lantic and Pacific ports by installing larger 
more efficient cranes for handling cargo, de- 
veloping greater container port facilities 
through expansion of the Colon Free Zone. 
Current plans call for construction of an 
oil pipeline which would reduce the cost of 
transporting petroleum across the Isthmus. 
I could go on, but I think this has been suf- 
ficient to illustrate why Panama feels she 
has not had compensation in keeping with 
the importance of her contribution to the 
Canal enterprise. 

She anticipates that the return of juris- 
dictional control to Panama over the Canal 
Zone, even though the U.S. still continues to 
operate the Canal, will mean greatly in- 
creased business activity and revenues for 
Panama. 

INTERNATIONAL ATTENTION 

Successive Panamanian governments 
pushed for revision of certain aspects of the 
1903 Treaty relationship. Although revisions 
were made in 1936 and 1955 providing for 
increases in economic benefits for Panama 
and removing certain outdated treaty provi- 
sions, those features of the treaty most ob- 
jectionable to Panama still remained. The 
riots of 1964 brought the world spotlight to 
the Canal issue, and that attention has since 
increased. Since 1964 Panama has been will- 
ing to settle for nothing less than the total 
abrogation of the 1903 treaty and its replace- 
ment by an entirely new treaty of limited 
duration. The present Panamanian govern- 
ment, in power since 1968, has energetically 
organized broad international support for her 
position and has brought the weight of in- 
ternational opinion to bear on the U.S. The 
most dramatic example of Panama’s success 
in this was the United Nations Security 
Council meeting in Panama in March 1973. 
Thirteen out of the 15 member nations 
voted for the Panamanian-supported reso- 
lution. Great Britain abstained and the U.S. 
vetoed the resolution. 

That Latin American nations are united in 
their support of Panama has been demon- 
strated repeatedly at Inter-American confer- 
ences and most recently by the Presidents 
of Colombia, Venezuela, and Costa Rica dur- 
ing their visit here. Latin Americans look 
upon the U.S. presence, as now constituted, 
as having the character of a colonial outpost. 
For them it is symbolic of the gunboat di- 
plomacy which was common 70 years ago but 
is no longer acceptable in the modern world. 
For the Latin American nations—and indeed 
for many nations elsewhere—the way the 
United States handles the canal problem is 
an important test of its intentions with re- 
spect to ail of Latin America. If we fail to 
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reach a mutually satisfactory settlement in 
Panama we can United States rela- 
tions and interests elsewhere in the hemi- 
sphere to suffer. 

PROTECTION OF U.S. INTERESTS 

Be with President Eisenhower, all 
successive United States Presidents have rec- 
ognized that the U.S.-Panamanian relation- 
ship needed to be modernized in order to 
protect the United States long-term interests 
in the canal. 

Successive Secretaries of State have meas- 
ured the Canal’s values—security, economic, 
political and psychological—and have tallied 
the costs of trying to maintain the status 
quo as compared to the price for reaching 
a satisfactory agreement with Panama, In- 
variably the answer has been that U.S. na- 
tional interests can best be protected in a 
new treaty relationship. This is because the 
viability of the present treaty depends to @ 
great extent on mutual consent and Panama's 
level of consent has declined. 

To minimize threats to the Canal we need 
a new treaty that will change the nature of 
our presence and thus promote a peaceful 
and friendly environment. This would in- 
clude Panama's participation in the Canal's 
operation and defense, greater economic ben- 
efits for Panama. With Panama having a 
larger stake in the Canal enterprise the 
maintenance of a friendly local environment 
would be facilitated. We would have a situ- 
ation in which an attack on the Canal would 
be considered as treason in Panama. 


THE CURRENT TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 


In the new phase of negotiations which 
began last year following the appointment 
of Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker as chief 
negotiator, United States and Panamanian 
negotiators have been using a new style of 
negotiation and have been proceeding in a 
spirit of accommodation. The U.S. position 
reflects the fact that the United States, hav- 
ing constructed and operated the Canal, has 
continuing economic and strategic interest 
in it. We also recognize the paramount im- 
portance of the Canal to Panama and its 
desire to exercise effective sovereignty over all 
its territory. 

United States objectives in the current 
treaty negotiations include: 

Continued U.S. control over operation and 
defense of the existing Canal for the lifetime 
of the treaty. 

A viable treaty arrangement which provides 
for an enduring, mutually acceptable rela- 
tionship with Panama. 

Greater security for the Canal. 

The eight points signed by Secretary 
Kissinger and Foreign Minister Tack on 
February 7, 1974 are serving as guidelines for 
the negotiators in working out a new treaty. 
According to these principles the U.S. will 
return jurisdiction over the Canal Zone to 
Panama, In return Panama will grant to the 
U.S, the necessary “treaty rights” to main- 
tain effective U.S. control and defense of the 
Canal. The principles provide for Pana- 
manian participation in the Canal’s opera- 
tion and defense. Panama shall assume total 
responsibility for the operation of the canal 
upon termination of the treaty. It will re- 
ceive significantly greater economic benefits, 
will participate in commercial activities in 
what is now the Canal Zone, and will get 
unneeded lands for development purposes. 
The principles also state that the two coun- 
tries will provide for any expansion of Canal 
capacity that eventually may be needed. And 
the new treaty will not contain a perpetuity 
clause but shall have a fixed term. We believe 
that such a treaty will provide the best guar- 
antee for keeping the Canal open, efficient 
and secure. 

Since the signing of the Agreement on 8 
Principles last year, the negotiators have 
made steady progress. They have been nego- 
tiating conceptual agreements around each 
of the major issues and are now about half- 
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way through this process, When the process 
is nearly completed, the negotiators will un- 
doubtedly have to review some of the earlier 
agreements and readjust them. Some 

issues remain ahead. Both countries have 
legitimate interests which still must be 
reconciled. Because of this, it is difficult to 
estimate when the negotiations wil be com- 
pleted, 

There is strong opposition to the negotia- 
tions In both countries. In Panama there 
are some who argue it is folly to make a 
single concession to the U.S, and that its 
presence should be eliminated forthwith. On 
the United States side, there are those who 
assert that U.S. power must reside in the 
Zone undiluted forever. We can acknowledge 
the patriotism of those views, but we must 
also realize that both are impractical and 
unrealistic. 

Some people say if we give up “sover- 
eignty”, i.e. Jurisdiction, we would jeopardize 
our control over the Canal and our ability 
to defend it. They also say: that only a con- 
tinuation of U.S. “sovereignty” protects em- 
ployee freedoms and liberties. I disagree with 
these statements. All we have now are furis- 
dictional rights based on a treaty with which 
Panama is extremely dissatisfied. These 
rights would offer little comfort or protection 
in a hostile environment. What the United 
States needs and will obtain in a new treaty 
are the essential rights to operate and defend 
the Canal and its employees. I might note 
that our military forces, for example, operate 
effectively by the agreement in many other 
parts of the world without “sovereign” rights. 
The U.S, will get rid of those rights not 
necessary for the accomplishment of its 
mission in Panama and keep those rights 
which are essential. And, it will obtain some- 
thing that it does not now have—Pana- 
manian acceptance of the U.S. presence. I re- 
peat: The Canal will have greater security 
under a new treaty than it has now. 

Some of the wild rumors circulating here 
and at home concerning U.S. plans are so 
incredible I hesitate to even discuss them. 
They do not refiect credit on those who start 
them. However, they haye become so wide- 
spread lately that it has become clear that 
they are being believed. Because they stimu- 
late fear among Canal employees, I will com- 
ment on a couple of them. 

One rumor is that the State Department 
is planning to rent the entire Canal Zone 
area to the Republic of Panama at the an- 
nual rate of $1 with the proviso that Panama 
would exercise all rights, power and au- 
thority within the Canal Zone “as if she 
were the sovereign.” This rumor feeds fears 
and is totally false, 

Another rumor is that following the sign- 
ing of a new treaty in June, the Canal Zone 
police and fire departments, postal system 
and other public services will be discontinued 
without reference to the treaty or congres- 
sional approval. This too is not true. Our 
government is negotiating a treaty that will 
protect and promote U.S, national interests 
and that will be submitted to the Senate for 
approyal. Without ratification of such 4 
treaty or legislation by Congress, no jurisdic- 
tional transfers could ^e made, The truth 
is that many of the details in the negotiations 
remain to be worked out. Many other mat- 
ters which could affect employees are a 
matter of U.S. government decision or legis- 
lation. The circulation of such rumors is 
irresponsible, unfair to Canal employees and 
the U.S. negotiators, and prejudicial to the 
best interests of our country. 

I have already said that protection of US. 
employee interests is one thing that the U.S. 
negotiators keep constantly in mind. It can 
be stated that the legitimate rights and in- 
terests of employees will be protected. 

‘Their future is a matter of important con- 
cern to Panama, as well as the U.S. govern- 
ment. Both governments wish to minimize 
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the hardships which may be encountered 
by persons affected. We recognize a moral 
obligation toward employees who will be 
adversely affected. Both governments work- 
ing together and individually will seek solu- 
tions for these problems. We:anticipate that 
legislation may be necessary in certain situa- 
tions. I am aware, however, as are the U.S. 
and Panamanian negotiators, that fear, even 
if unfounded, is very real to the persons 
who feel it, Therefore, all efforts will be made 
to provide special assurances and protection 
for Canal employees. 

I sense that some of the fears and uncer- 
tainties expressed by residents of the Canal 
Zone about living under Panamanian juri- 
diction are based on a lack of information 
or a distorted image of Panama. 

About six thousand Americans live in 
Panama under Panamanian jurisdiction. 
They run their businesses, live and play in 
Panama, Many are retired there, They live 
normal, untroubled Hyves. As far as violence 
on the streets is concerned, Panama City is 
safer than many cities in the United States. 
And as for that classic—and often repeated— 
story about garbage collection being poor in 
Panama, let me say that in residential areas 
the garbage is picked up seven days a week. 
What I am saying is that-I believe Canal 
employees will find that they can live very 
comfortably and safely in a Panamanian 
society. They will enjoy essentially the same 
rights and liberties that US. government 
employees have in countries around the 
world. Moreover, Panamanians are a friendly 
people. Even uncer the present unsatisfactory 
situation they do not dislike individual 
Americans. What they dislike is what they 
perceive to he a U.S. desire to perpetuate an 
unjust situation. 

CONCLUSION 


We must face the reality that much of 
the world looks upon our presence as now 
constituted in the Canal Zone as being out 
of date. The world has changed much since 
1903 when most major powers had extensive 
colonial holdings and the establishment of 
jurisdiction over a portion of territory in 
another country was not in conflict with in- 
ternational practice. Today, the colonial em- 
pires are gone and exercising sovereign pre- 
rogatives over someone else’s territory is no 
longer generally acceptable. The nature of 
our presence in the Canal Zone is contrary 
to our own political heritage and the anti- 
colonial trends which have characterized 
world relationships since World War II. 
Moreover, continued efficient operation of 
the Canal does not require perpetual U.S, 
control, but a relationship based on mutual 
respect and dignity. Insistence on perpetual 
control is likely to create the kind of hostile 
environment that will jeopardize our ability 
to operate the Canal efficiently and securely. 
We recognize that no agreement can endure 
unless the parties to it have a stake in 
maintaining it. Why not, therefore, agree 
upon a treaty in which the true interests 
of both countries are recognized and pro- 
tected? 

I have heard it said that with the reverses 
the U.S. has suffered in Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East and elsewhere, the American 
people will be in no mood to “retreat” in 
Panama. My answer to that is that a mutually 
satisfactory Canal treaty will be a foreign 
policy victory for the U.S., not only in pro- 
tecting our interests in the Canal and Pan- 
ama, but also 'in opening the way to im- 
proved relations with all of Latin America. 
Moreover, it would be completely in accord 
with our national heritage as it would rid 
us'of a situation that smacks of colonialism 
and is a carryover from the days of “gun- 
boat diplomacy”. Throughout history when 
great mations have failed to adjust old 
policies to new realities, they began their 
decline. We are confronted in Panama with 
a new reality. Let us recognize. it. 
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IMPORTANCE OF GENOCIDE CON- 
VENTION IN GLOBAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we are 
all familiar with the complex interrela- 
tionship of public policies in today’s ever- 
shrinking world. Daily our work in com- 
mittees and on the floor brings forth new 
questions and problems with which we 
must deal. As President Kennedy once 
said, we must be able and willing to sense 
the effects of our actions and reactions. 
World peace, at best, is a fragile, com- 
modity whose preservation requires an 
awesome degree of perception and sensi- 
tivity. 

We have shown a lack of sensitivity in 
our failure to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention. Mr. President, Senate ratifica- 
tion of the convention is a needed step 
forward, by a nation whose actions as-a 
world power must match its all too fre- 
quent rhetoric. We must demonstrate to 
the world our emphatic endorsement of 
this document and the policies it em- 
bodies; to fail to do so compounds the 
uncertainties among nations. Ratifica- 
tion of the Convention on Genocide 
would take us one step further in the 
quest for world peace through confidence 
in the integrity and sense of humanity 
of the United States. 


SOME LESSONS FROM OUR EXPE- 
RIENCE IN VIETNAM 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr, President, on 
May 18 of this year I delivered a short 
speech to the graduating class at Butler 
University in which I outlined a few of 
the lessons we certainly should have 
learned from our experience in Viet- 
nam. 

My remarks centered on the premise 
that the United States must never again 
become engaged in a war that it is not 
prepared to win. 

Because these remarks seem to have 
caused some interest I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Before embarking on a relatively short 
presentation this afternoon with you gradu- 
ates, I think I should warn you that it is 
not a typical graduation speech. The only 
advice I ever had on such speeches came 
from my older daughter when she graduated 
and I made the address. I asked her what 
she wanted, and she said just keep it short 
and funny, Dad. I'm going to keep this one 
rather short but it’s not going to be funny 
and some of you may even resent it—it may 
run opposite to the directions your thoughts 
are already taking relative to the United 
States’ position in the world. 

Being a conservative, I am constantly ob- 
serving that-man makes advances only by 
studying the lessons that he has learned 
from history. With that in mind and know- 
ing that many of you young people will be 
embarking. on careers, in politics or profes- 
sions related to politics, I'm going to talk 
about politics and its relation to the future 
of our country. It is a future that you will 
be participating in. I want therefore, to 
guide you briefly through the experiences 
that I have lived though since my early days 
and let you draw from them what you want 
to—even though at this time your minds 
may be turned in different directions, 
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Back in the annals of history those two 
famous orators, Pericles and Cicero spoke 
out repeatedly against the evils which were 
leading to the downfall of Athens and Rome. 
Needless to say they failed to change any 
government policies. But history, has more 
than verified their warnings. These were 
brilliant men with unusual powers of ob- 
servation and expression. They also had the 
courage to tell the Greeks and the Romans 
what they did not want to hear. I believe 
that right now is a proper time to sound 
similar warnings with the prayerful hope 
that the American people might listen and 
heed the warnings about just where our 
country is headed. 

Carl Sandburg, America’s famous _pcet, 
once called the past a bucket of ashes and 
advised us to forget it so that we would 
have more time to attend to the future. But 
uniess we sift through those ashes for mis- 
takes ‘we will condemn ourselves, in my 
opinion, to a future full of those costly, 
agonizing and heartbreaking errors. Our only 
guides to the future are the lessons we have 
learned from the past. There is simply no 
other way to learn except through studying 
the experiences we have been through and 
other men in like circumstances have been 
through before. 

Beginning with the firing of General Mac- 
Arthur. and ending with the fall of Saigon, 
America has made one gross and shattering 
mistake after another. It.is time for us to 
ask ourselves, why are we so frequently 
wrong? There must be some major underly- 
ing reason—some basic philosophy that is 
warping our thinking—some “X” factor that 
causes our conclusions on foreign affairs to 
turn out wrong for us and right for our 
enemies. 

One thing is certain. If we continue in 
this folly, America herself will end up on 
the ash heap of history. If we fail to analyze 
our mistakes and profit from them, then we 
will most certainly be miserably overcome 
by a society with more foresight—more reso- 
lution—more self confidence and conviction 
than our own. 

From then on we will slip downhill into 
the murky swamp of indecision, self doubt 
and guilt. We will continue to frighten our- 
selves with the specter of nuclear war— 
just as we did following World War Il—and 
we will be haunted by the thought of mega- 
deaths and a scorched earth that would glow 
with nuclear radiation for countless years 
thus ending civilization as well as mankind. 

I am sure there are people here today who 
remember those days when the expression 
“better red than dead” became a part of 
our national philosophy whether expressed 
or not. And this was because we came to be- 
lieve that should we use just one nuclear 
weapon, a war would escalate automatically 
into a. world holocaust of nuclear exchange. 

And of course with this reason we could 
never risk the danger of winning the war 
against communism. The big communist 
powers who are rapidly filling their own nu- 
clear arsenals might become provoked with 
us for winning a small war and escalate the 
conflict to an all-out nuclear level. 

Ironically, the only people that we can 
call on in this country as far as trained 
personnel go, are military people and yet, 
they are the very ones on whom some people 
are now heaping the blame for the recent 
failure in Southeast Asia. What the critics 
seem to forget is that the man in uniform 
does not declare war, he only does what the 
Commander-in-Chief tells him to do. 

So when, we started worrying about es- 
calation, we dreamed up the naive and en- 
tirely unrealistic strategy of limited war. We 
decided we could fight on in a limited way 
indefinitely until the other side got tired of 
it and threw in the towel. This was, we 
thought, a kind of immaculate war which 
would not get so dirty that it would risk 
the use of nuclear weapons. We failed to 
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anticipate, however, that such unequivocal 
war would drag on and on, taking a tragic 
toll of American blood and treasure and 
that an enemy dedicated to victory would 
fight harder and longer than we could in 
maintaining our half-hearted goal. 

And that is what happened in Vietnam. 
So they won, 

And now, we are looking for someone to 
blame. This is no time for the placing of 
blame hor is it time for personal reprisals 
or vendettas. 

But it is time for some reappraisals of our 
military strategy. I think our ideals and 
goals are as true as they have ever been. 
But they have been warped out of shape by 
the specter of the bomb. 

If we are to find our way out of this dismal 
swamp, we must make some hard decisions. 

First, we must never again engage in a 
war we are not prepared to win. If we ever 
again take up arms we must accept victory 
as the only alternative. 

Second, when.our national survival is at 
stake, we must be prepared to use any weapon 
and use it first. Only when our antagonists 
know that we are prepared to do this will a 
genuine detente be achieved. 

Third, if we are to pursue these two ob- 
jectives we must recover our nuclear and 
conventional superiority. If we become satis- 
fied with second best we are. doomed to a 
steady erosion of our character and our 
country. 

Actuaily, we are a young people dealing 
with some old nations—nations with ex- 
perience and who have learned what we have 
not—to deal a hard hand—play a hard hand 
or stay out of the pot. 

Their diplomats are people of background 
while ours generally have none. Their foreign 
policies are determined by hundreds of years 
of experience—ours are, in the main, deter- 
mined by people with no experience in the 
field—who have been elected or appointed to 
the position from which they operate. And 
too often partisan politics enter into the 
decisions. The academic approach in this 
country is as varied as our universities and 
colleges whose best approach is theoretical— 
taking no view of the hard practical fact 
that we are dealing with power. 

To bring all of this blueprint-for-chaos 
into a far worse condition, the diplomats, the 
elected and the academics maintain a quar- 
antined atmosphere amongst themselves. 
For example, would it not be proper for the 
Armed Services Committees of both Houses 
to meet occasionally with the committees 
on Foreign Relations and have them joined 
by representatives of the State Department, 
the Secretary of State and the military. This 
way we could know what the basic goals of 
our foreign policy are and what the commit- 
tees would have to do to help achieve them. 
Frankly, I think today we are sort of crawling 
around in the dark, each trying to do the 
best job we can, relying mostly on what we 
learned through the written word instead of 
having it come right from the mouths of 
those who make the basic decisions. 

I believe that in the future all Americans 
must be more vitally interested in what is 
taking place in their government—particu- 
larly as to the way our government's rela- 
tions influence others, and in the way the 
world’s relations bear upon us. The future is 
yours, and if you apply the wisdom that you 
have been taught by your family, your 
church and your school, and if you inject 
into this wisdom some common, ordinary 
horse sense, you are going to be a lot better 
citizens than those older people who have 
preceded you. Good luck. 


TOWARD A RESTRUCTURED VIEW 
OF MAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, John 
Cowles, Jr., chairman of the Minneapolis 
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Star and Tribune Co; is a man who has 
long been noted for his clarity and depth 
of insight into the forces at work in our 
society. These attributes were clearly 
demonstrated in a thoughtful address in 
April 1975, by Mr. Cowles to the gradu- 
ating class of Fort Lewis College in Col- 
orado: 

I think all of us will find Mr. Cowles’ 
comments on Western man’s restructur- 
ing of his view of himself and of his role 
in the universe of special interest and 
value. Mr. Cowles’ judgments on man’s 
changing perceptions of his place in the 
universe and on the role of education, 
science and art in the world of the future 
merit the attention of all who are con- 
cerned about how man will confront and 
deal with the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Cowles’ remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY JOHN COWLES, JR. 

I'm glad I'm here today, because I like 
celebrations. involving family and friends, I 
have a pretty good idea of how long and hard 
my sister Morley has worked to earn her de- 
gree today—no harder, surely, than most of 
today’s 424 graduates, but, on and off, longer 
than most of today’s seniors have been alive. 
The thought is relevant to the propositions 
I shall offer in the next few minutes. 

A decade from now I think there will be 
many middleaged and even elderly students 
at most vocational and technical schools as 
well as colleges and universities, Here in the 
United States we have just begun, I think, 
our transformation into a learning society; 
or, more precisely, we are just beginning to 
perceive ourselves as a society primarily of 
learners rather than makers or doers. 
Schools and colleges are only one form of 
environment we organize to facilitate learn- 
ing. Many people learn as much and as-rap- 
idly at their jobs or at play. More on this 
subject later. 

I also appreciate President Berndt’s invi- 
tation to. speak today because it put me 
through the hard but rewarding exercise 
of ordering, however momentarily, my 
thoughts, All of us have lots of ideas bounc- 
ing around in our heads. Only when. we have 
to communicate clearly and succinctly with 
others, I suspect, do most of us truly study 
what we think, assign priorities, build more- 
or-less logical connections, and perceive the 
many contradictions.or discontinuities mess- 
ing up our belief systems, I hope my remarks 
today seem brief, interesting and possibly 
useful. If not, please tune me out and re- 
filect instead on what you would have said in 
my place. 

I think the world has entered a brief pe- 
riod of perhaps thirty or forty years during 
which man's view—especially western man's 
view—of himself and his role in this universe 
is being fundamentally restructured. This 
restructuring of self-perception is without 
precedent in human history, I think, in both 
magnitude and speed. Lacking good exam- 
pies, I can only indicate what I mean by re- 
ferring to earlier developments such as the 
notions of individual liberty and equality 
which flowereu 200 years ago, or the Coperni- 
can reversal 500 years ago of the Ptolemaic 
belief that the Sun and stars circled the 
Earth. 

In short, I think we have only begun to be 
shocked by the future; and, as with all 
change, there will be much discomfort and 
sadness. I personally lean toward optimism, 
however, if only because, as a good friend 
pu’: it, pessimism makes his stomach hurt. 

This restructuring is not happening 
smoothly or simultaneously throughout the 
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world, but in saltatory steps. It is happening 
quite quickly because we now have virtually 
instantaneous world-wide communications— 
the global village—and easily understood 
biological imperatives. 

The first element in this restructured view 
is the realization that all men and all life 
on this planet in @ single system, a single 
biosphere of very great complexity but with 
definite tolerance limits for soclal as well as 
eryironmental disequilibriums. Until this 
century the human race was to trivial in its 
numbers and densities, so local in its impac% 
on the natural environment, and so slightly 
in communication within itself that pockets 
of very disparate cultures could evolve with 
seemingly little effect upon each other. In 
this century alone, however, the enormous 
world-wide growth of human population 
hand-in-hand with technology has changed 
all that, Henceforth, we all shall have to 
attend to the rain forests of Brazil, the 
famines of India or the air pollutions of the 
Ruhr as closely as to SALT talks in Geneva 
or unemployment in Detroit. We have in fact 
become “one world,” like it or not. 

A second element in this restructured view 
is an understanding and acceptance of Tan- 
Staafl: There Ain’t No Such Thing As A 
Free Lunch. Everything in the system has a 
cost, a trade-off, and those costs must be 
paid, sooner or later, whether you know it 
or not at the time. The illusion of getting 
something for nothing will be especially difi- 
cult for Americans to give up, because sev- 
eral generations of us by now have cherished 
the fantasy of an endlessly rising per capita 
level of tangible consumption without any 
clear and immediate payment therefor. But 
the indirect and deferred costs of our indus- 
trial economies are now becoming clear. 
Economically we haye been borrowing from 
the future recycling and renewal of this 
Earth's natural contents. Socially our exalta- 
tion of the machine and its seeming ef- 
ciencies of centrally-managed large scale or- 
ganization have led us to create institutions, 
governmental as well as business, which tend 
to treat both their employes and their cus- 
tomers pretty much as parts themselves o° a 
machine. 


A third element in this restructured view, 
therefore, is an emphasis upon labor-inten- 
sive and small-scale methods of production 
and distribution rather than large-scale and 
machine-intensive. In a world short of cap- 


ital, the non-industrial two-thirds will 
adapt to this change more easily than the 
industrial one-third; though even in indus- 
trial societies our romance with technology as 
an end in itself is already on the wane. 

A fourth element in this restructured view 
isa new notion of what we mean by progress. 
Earlier in this century the words “progress” 
and “growth” became almost inter-change- 
able. No longer. The new notion of progress 
attaches reduced or even negative value to 
many kinds of tangible growth. Zero-growth 
population policies, for example, will hecome 
widespread, although not without cultural 
trauma in some of the non-industrial socie- 
ties. Some of these societies will also for a 
while longer seek to raise their per-capita 
consumption of tangibles In the past manner 
of the industrial nations, while most Indus- 
trial nations, through a combination of vol- 
wntarily altered life styles and involuntary 
sharing with the non-industrial two-thirds 
of the world, will begin actually to reduce 
their per-capita consumption of tangibles. 

I stress “tangibles” because such s turn- 
around for industrial societies will be made 
tolerable by redefining progress in terms of 
largely intangible human development. In- 
stead of growth in material things, thie new 
notion of progress will assign its higher 
values to growth in knowledge, understand- 
ing, and care for oneself and others. Most 
schools, laboratories, clinics and playing fields 
need relatively little energy per capita and, 
except for energy, relatively little in the way 
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of natural resource consumption and re- 
cycling, 

A fifth—and for today, final—element in 
this restructured view is an appreciation of 
harmony within each individual person, the 
human race and our biosphere. This notion 
of harmony will supersede the illusion that 
man can dominate his fellow man or any 
other aspect of mature. Collaboration and 
community will tend to replace competition 
and the loneliness of industrial individual- 
ism, Fostering the internal serenity of each 
unique individual, however, will require 
greater tolerance of individual differences, 
even though such differences make for less 
efficiency in any system. 

We shall have to learn to live with un- 
certainty in this new age. Both the human 
mind and this Earth’s biosphere are enor- 
mously complex, and we shall have to accept 
a high level of ambiguity and paradox while 
we seek to understand. We shall have to ac- 
custom ourselves to relying on tentative, 
working hypotheses instead of permanent 
truths or seemingly immutable laws of na- 
ture. To help us comprehend the interactions 
and trade-offs of our sub-systems, our school- 
ing will put more emphasis on the life sci- 
ences and the earth sciences as well as math- 
ematical modeling, statistics and probabil- 
ity theory. For perspective, especially in time 
and space, our study of history will begin 
not with Columbus or 1066 or the Persians 
but with the creation of the universe, the 
geology of this planet and man’s oceanic 
and zoologic origins. In these perspectives, 
man’s religious or ideological quarrels of the 
last three thousand years seem less impor- 
tant. 

Especially, I think, will we study the arts 
and watch our artists. Much of the gloomi- 
ness so prevalent these days comes, I think, 
from a widespread public consciousness of 
impending change accompanied by an equal- 
ly widespread reluctance if not inability to 
imagine what some different futures might 
look like. Most of us simply fall to cultivate 
our imaginations. Artists, on the other hand, 
tend to live by their wits on the edges of 
change; and in a sense have become our 
unacknowledged futurists. 

I find this restructured view of man and 
his role in this universe neither dismaying 
nor joyous. It is, I think, simply the next 
chapter in a very long, though probably 
not endless, book of life. If we modern hu- 
mans have developed a taste for growth, a 
new equilibrium of tangibles will neverthe- 
less allow plenty of growth along the fron- 
tiers of the mind. This is in part what writ- 
ers like George Leonard mean by such phrases 
as “human potential” and “higher conscious- 
ness.” Leonard tells us that “a single ordi- 
nary-sized [human] gene can be arranged in 
some 10° different ways. (To get an idea of 
the magnitude of this number, . . . bear in 
mind that the entire universe contains only 
an estimated 10° atoms.)"” As Leonard says, 
“the best way of expressing the total creative 
capacity of the human central nervous sys- 
tem in layman’s language is that for all 
practical purposes it is infinite.” 

In such a setting, the question of free 
will becomes almost irrelevant. If we can’t 
get outside our own frame of reference, we 
can simply accept the likelihood of the un- 
knowable while relishing the process of trying 
to know and understand. And if this universe 
is slowly burning out, there still seems to 
me to be plenty of time and opportunity for 
man to explore all possible forms and varia- 
tions of life before final entropy. To para- 
phrase Werner Erhard, we are here and now— 
let us celebrate each moment. 


LTA? 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


during the past 2 years, there has been 
a revival of interest in lighter-than-air 
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aircraft. NASA has let feasibility studies 
to Goodyear Aerospace and to Boeing 
Vertol. 

In the military, both the Navy and the 
Army have shown some interest in 
lighter-than-air vehicles for a variety of 
missions, 

LTA is attractive to those who have 
no way to move heavy, out-sized pay- 
loads, Moreover, LTA holds the promise 
of reducing pollution and increasing fuel 
efficiency. 

On Monday and Tuesday of this week, 
the Washington Star ran a two-part 
series on the subject of blimps, dirigi- 
bles, and hybrids. The Star article gives 
& good insight into possible applications 
for LTA. Included are moving such 
things as lettuce, nuclear plants, and fire 
fighting equipment. I commend this 
series to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, May 19, 1975] 
FATHER-SON TEAM Hopes To SEE THE AIRSHIP 
Ris— ONCE More 
(By John Fialka) 

The bones of what might be a new era of 
transportation are being put together in an 
open field in arid farmland about 40 miles 
southeast of Phoenix, Ariz. 

To the laymen, it is a strange, cigar-shaped 
construction of welded, high-strength alumi- 
num tubing as high as a four-story build- 
ing. The precise, erector-set symmetry runs 
for 225 feet. Drivers on the nearby road often 
stop and gawk, for it looks very strange— 
like the skeleton of some huge mechanical 
whale that somehow chose that spot to die. 

C. W. Conrad and his son, Darwin, have 
learned not to be disturbed by onlookers as 
they work on the giant structure which has, 
for them, an almost mystical quality. 

They are determined to build and fly the 
first dirigible the world has seen in more 
than 40 years. The Conrads haye put over 
$40,000 of their own money into airship 
hardware. 

For the last few years, popular magazines, 
newspapers and even trade journals have 
been awash with articles about bringing back 
the technology of the airship—the dirigibies, 
balloons and blimps that were commonly 
used for a variety of transport and defense 
tasks during the first half of this century. 

There are probably more balloon enthusi- 
asts, or “helium heads,” as they sometimes 
call themselves, walking around today than 
there were during the heyday of the airship. 

But, despite all this paper interest and 
enthusiasm, the Conrads, father and son, 
are something else again. They are actually 
trying to put one, a big one, back into the 
air. 

As Darwin puts it, all the magazitie articles 
finally annoyed them enough to start con- 
struction. “Everybody's talking about bring- 
ing the airship back, and all these com- 
panies have been talking about feasibility 
studies and so on, but nobody does any- 
thing. So we decided to do it.” 

Perhaps the catalyst that has the Con- 
rads, who manage an electrical contracting 
firm, spending their spare time welding tub- 
ing. and the spark that has brought the 
nation’s other “helium heads” to such a 
pitch of fervor, is the energy crisis. 

Whatever’ the problems were—and there 
were many—the old airships had one thing 
in common: They used very little energy 
when compared to more conventional modes 
of transportation. 
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The most famous Zeppelin, the Hinden- 
burg, weighed 240 tons and was 800 feet 
long. It could carry 70 passengers, served by 
a crew of 50, and 13 tons of cargo across the 
Atlantic. Yet it was essentially weightless, 
literally a great ship riding on the buoyancy 
of the air. One man could push it. Passage 
across the Atlantic, reportedly, consumed 
only $500 worth of diesel fuel. 

Darwin Conrad says the ship he and his 
father are building has been extrapolated 
from the Zeppelin design, but it will make 
use of modern technology which, he says, will 
make ıt still more efficient and more air- 
worthy. 

The Conrad airship is designed to carry 
up to 40 passengers at a top speed of 80 
miles an hour, slightly less than the top speed 
of the old German Zeppelins. It will use 
laminated nylon to contain its lifting gas— 
helilum—and will get its propulsion from 
propellers powered by three large V8 auto- 
mobile engines, about 900 horsepower in all. 

Travel by Zeppelin was once a thing of 
luxury. Passengers on one of the Hinden- 
burg’s 37 ocean crossings could stroll on & 
promenade, listening to the waves because 
the windows were often kept open as the 
great craft, the largest airship in history, 
cruised the Atlantic at 1,000 feet. 

There was a lounge, a writing room and a 
bar, and dining rooms where tabies spread 
with white linen had freshly cut flowers in 
vases. There was almost no noise, very little 
vibration, and pollution was minimal. The 
Conrads would like to bring that all back. 

There was a major US. company—the 
Conrads won't name it—which took one look 
at the plans and pronounced that the thing 
could be built, but that it would cost $50 
million. 

Darwin Conrad says that not counting 
the thousands of hours that he, his father 
and occasional volunteers have put into the 
project, the costs have been $40,000 worth of 
materials so far. Another $200,000 would be 
enough to put it into the air, he says. 

After that, according to the Conrads’ 
theory, they will begin building and selling 
full-scale production models, ships slightly 
shorter than the Hindenburg that will carry 
as many as 1,000 passengers at 125 m.p.h. The 
ships can be made and sold, they believe, for 
$6 million. 

A thousand years from now, anthro- 
pologists who study the bones and debris 
of Americans might conclude that if we had 
a common religion, it was probably belief 
that most problems could be solved by tech- 
nology. Our saints are men like the Wright 
brothers who put their dreams into tinkering 
and were not afraid to break new ground or 
to be thought of as crazy men. 

Once an idea was demonstrated, the gov- 
ernment and the free market would quickly 
snap it up and use it to enhance the na- 
tion's quality of life and enrich its economic 
power, according to this mythology. 

The Conrads and many other technologi- 
cal pioneers can tell you, however, how 
mythic this story is. The field of airships, 
especially, is strewn with the bones of 
dreamers, and it has a peculiar aura of black 
despair. At the moment there is a kind of 
technological Mexican standoff in operation: 
‘There are lots of money-making ideas in- 
volving airships, but nearly all the potential 
risk-takers are intent on letting someone 
else make the first move. 

For the Conrads this has been a frustrat- 
ing problem. They have been trying to ped- 
dle their idea to men who might have & 
logical economic interest in such a craft. 
Consider their meeting, for instance, with 
John Norton HI, a Phoenix lettuce grower 
who would dearly love to have something 
like the Conrad airship to haul his com- 
pany’s yearly output of 3 million heads of 
lettuce to markets in the Midwest and East 
Coast. 

Several years ago, Norton could send & 
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carton of lettuce containing 24 heads to the 
East Coast by rail for $1.25. The trip took 
six days. Today, the same trip costs $2 a 
carton and the trip takes at least nine days. 
Because of the decrepitude of Northeastern 
railroads, Norton says, there are no guaran- 
tees of any certain schedule beyond Chicago. 

Norton says he has a choice between the 
nine-day trip, which results in a consider- 
able quantity of rotten lettuce, or a six-hour 
trip by jet freight which costs a “prohibitive” 
$5.50 a head. Since neither choice is a happy 
one, he has consulted major corporations 
across the country to find one that will tell 
him how much freight by dirigible might 
cost. 

Norton says he has found interest among 
other companies that sell perishable produce 
such as strawberries (which are currently 
jet freighted), artichokes, melons and celery. 

Products delivered to markets within 24 
hours could command a higher price, they 
believe, because they would taste much bet- 
ter. 

Despite his investigations, Norton has 
never been able to find anyone who was in- 
terested enough to put capital in the air- 
ship business. 

“Big companies make noises about this, 
but they haven't shown much interest in 
taking the risks of development. Everybody 
seems to be waiting for the government to 
underwrite them. That seems to be a trend 
nowadays, doesn't it?” 

But Norton, for the same reasons, had to 
turn down the Conrads, recently, when they 
asked him for backing. “I can’t fiddle 
around with an experimental ship. I don’t 
earn anything from that." 

So Norton and the Conrads coexist in the 
Phoenix area; the market and the dream 
pass, like two ships in the night. 

All of this, the sudden rush of interest 
in airships, the effort of men like the Con- 
rads and the plight of people like Norton is 
being carefully watched by the Goodyear 
Aerospace Corp. 

Goodyear has built hundreds of airships, 
many of them for the Navy. It keeps the 
world’s only scheduled fleet of blimps in the 
air as a public relations gesture. Sometimes 
they help television networks cover major 
sports events. Often they show public in- 
terest advertising. 

But Goodyear's four blimps are also up 
there to tell people that if there is anyone 
with a big wad of money who wants to go 
ahead with lighter-than-air technology, 
Goodyear is the company that can do it. 

“Yes sir,” says Fred R. Nebiker, “we've 
been watching the market. It’s a little early 
for us to tell you whether it’s a boy or a 
giri yet.” 

Another gauge of the despair in the bal- 
loon business is the amount of money the 
federal government has put into it. Recently 
one of Washington’s most powerful “helium 
heads,” Sen. Barry Goldwater, R-Ariz., a pilot 
and aviation expert, gave a speech in which 
he said, in part: 

“With modern materials, avionics and 
propulsion—unknown in the Zeppelin days— 
I believe a dirigible could be built that would 
be at least as safe as existing fixed-wing 
aircraft.” 

Airships, Goldwater suggested, “deserve & 
second look for the promise they hold in 
meeting real transportation needs.” 

So, inspired at least m part by Goldwater, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA) has sponsored two $125,000 
studies/study the feasibility of lighter-than- 
air aircraft. 

In Washington’s high-flown world of re- 
search and development, that kind of money 
is peanuts. Some military programs have 
probably spent that much on paper clips and 
multibillion dollar civilian research projects 
like the space program and the breeder reac- 
tor program devour considerably more money 
each month just sending out press releases. 
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But in the lighter-than-air world, any 
kind of money is a Mit. “Everyone is wait- 
ing by the phone with sandwiches to hear 
what the output of the NASA studies shows,” 
says Nebiker. 

Goodyear, he says, has offered to end the 
“hot air” in the balloon field by resurrect- 
ing the Navy's largest blimp, the ZPG-3W, 
an airship that is something Hke 714 times 
bigger than the current Goodyear blimps. 
The skeleton of the craft is still at Navy's 
former blimp base at Lakehurst, N.J. 

“At least it would put something up in 
the air that people could see,” says Nebiker, 
who believes the ZPG-3W would also make 
a good test vehicle. Goodyear, however, would 
like the government to pick up the bill for 
the project and, so far, has detected little 
enthusiasm. 

And the desperation in the balloon field is 
not just limited to money woes, it could 
have resource problems some day, as weil, 
as the result of a perverse government pro- 
gram that was once designed to conserve 
helium. 

For example, if you go to Bushton, Kansas, 
you will see a plant operated by the North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., which was built under 
the terms of the federal government's helium 
conservation program, as promulgated by 
Congress in 1960. 

The plant is designed to separate helium 
from natural gas. Under the terms of the 
federal program, the company had a long- 
term contract to sell the government helium. 
The government, in turn, would store it In 
order to conserve the nation’s supply for 
future needs, which are believed to be con- 
siderable, for helium will have a wide range 
of future industrial uses, apart from the air- 
ship field. 

On Nov. 12, 1973, the program fell apart, 
partly because the government and the com- 
panies could not agree on a proper price for 
helium. The Interior Department announced 
that the program’s goals “had been accom- 
plished” and refused to buy any more heli- 
um. The upshot is a notse like a jet plane 
taking off that can be heard miles away from 
Bushton. 

It is the sound of 1.5 million cubic feet 
of helium being vented into the air every 
day. That is enough to fill up 10 Goodyear 
blimps. 

The plant, explained, a company spokes- 
man, was designed to separate hellum as 
well as other valuable ingredients of natural 
gas, such as butane and propane. 

There is currently little market for belium, 
without the government program, but pro- 
pane and butane sell well. The plant was 
designed as an integrated process and parts 
of it cannot be shut off. So the helium must 
be vented because the company had never 
planned to store it itself. 

Another Kansas helium plant, owned by 
the Cities Service Co. at Ulysses, Kan., does 
the same thing. “To many people it (heli- 
um) is such a little-known resource you can’t 
get any interest in it,” explained a Cities 
Service spokesman. About the time it runs 
out there's going to be a very real need 
for it.” 

It was a very real need for U.S. helium 
that caused another facet of the despair that 
hangs over the balloon business. The Ger- 
mans wanted helium to lift the Hindenburg 
for its 38th ocean crossing, but. the U.S. 
government refused to deliver it because it 
was considered a war material. 

The result was the stupendous explosion 
and fire at Lakehurst, N.J., on May 6, 1937. 
The Germans used hydrogen as a lifting gas. 
The explosion is regarded as the one event 
that ended any further exploration in dirig- 
ible technology. 

The Navy continued to use blimps, or non- 
rigid airships, until 1960. The advent of the 
fast-moving nuclear submarine brought on 
the blimp’s demise. Up to that point blimps 
had been effective in antisubmarine warfare 
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because they could follow the subs, moving 
at a speed of about 50 m.p.h. By heading into 
the wind, however, nuclear submarines could 
quickly elude the blimps. 

Despite the lack of money, the non-in- 
terest of industry and the sometimes coun- 
terproductive activities of the government, 
visions of useful airships continue to creep 
into peoples’ heads. 

Arther F. Fairbanks, chief of the Tempe, 
Ariz., police department, was watching a 
Tootball game on television one Sunday when 
it hit him. “I saw them zoom in from that 
blimp with a telephoto lens and I said to 
myself, my God, that would be a perfect 
way to home in on criminal activities. 

“You could just sit up there, a half mile 
off and just watch them.” 

Fairbanks had an idea of a kind of mini- 
blimp” that would be able to stay in the air 
longer, with less energy use, than helicop- 
ters, which have given many police depart- 
ments problems. The blimps would be 
quieter, safer and, because they would re- 
quire less powerful, less complicated en- 
gines, Fairbanks reasoned, they would need 
less maintenance. 

Private dreamers may have problems 
with money, but police dreamers have some- 
thing called the federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA). Fair- 
banks obtained a $35,000 federal grant and 
gave it to Goodyear for a feasibility study. 

Goodyear came back with what Fairbanks 
regards as a fine plan for a prototype, a small 
airship that could do all of the things he 
thought it could. The problem was the price: 
$1.5 million for the first one. If Fairbanks 
wanted to buy 12, Goodyear added, he could 
have them for a half million apiece. (A 
Canadian company has since told Fairbanks 
it could build it for a third of that.) 

The Goodyear price shocked Fairbanks and 
sent tremors up through the hierarchy of 
LEAA, which quickly abandoned all inter- 
est in the idea. 

Now Fairbanks gets a lot of calls from 
helium heads, who think he’s one of them, 
He also gets calls from fellow chiefs, some 
of whom think he's crazy. 

“T'ye had a lot of people poke fun at that. 
I don't mind that. I've flown blimps and I 
know they're all right. But it’s the fact that 
it’s a prototype situation that bothers me. 
I don’t care who builds it, I'd just like to 
have one.” 

Fairbanks, the Conrads, Goodyear and 
Norton are all actors, looking for roles in a 
new American technological play without 
any visible success. 

But the Great Father of much American 
transportation technology, the military, is 
showing some signs of coming to their res- 
cue, Until then, Barry Goldwater has a word 
for those who may be inclined to poke fun 
at people like the Conrads: “Meanwhile, let's 
not kick the romantics around. The tremen- 
dous strides made in aviation is partly attrib- 
utable to their dreams—without their 
dreams it might never have happened.” 
[From the Washington Star, May 20, 1975] 
THe “AEROCRANE”; A BALLOON To GIVE 

CONSTRUCTION A Bic Lier 
(By John Fialka) 

About a year ago, Donald B. Doolittle, 56, 
constructed a large helium-filled balloon with 
four wings. On each wing, Doolittle mounted 
little electrically driven propellers. 

There are two kinds of people who fool 
around with lghter-than-air ships. Some of 
them are “helium heads,” dreamers, or as 
Doolittle puts it, “balloonatics,” and he is 
quick to tell you he is not one of those. 

No, Doolittle is an aeronautical engineer, 
the hard-nosed, dollars-and-cents variety of 
planner who designs things for money. Doo- 
littie’s company, All American Engineering 
Co., is Just one of a number of firms that are 
looking into the possibility of “hybrids”’— 
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balloons mated with helicopter rotors and 
other current technology to create devices 
that can lift tonnages that nothing flying 
today can lift. 

For there is considerable industrial and 
military interest in something that can at- 
tach a cable to something weighing 50 tons 
or more and drop it, gently, somewhere else. 
“Aerocrane,” is now fiying in the form of Doo- 
littie’s model, The device, with a cheery red 
and white gas bag, 15 feet in diameter, can 
be seen most days bouncing against the 


ceiling of an old shipyard assembly building 
on the Christina River just outside of Wil- 
Doolittle’s company 


mington, Del., which 
uses as a laboratory. 

The propellers, driven by the electric 
motors on its wings, make the device's gas 
bag and attached wings spin around slowly, 
about 10 revolutions per minute. This gives 
the aerocrane an additional lift or allows its 
operater to land it without the need for a 
ground crew to pull it down, according to 
Doolittle. 

Doolittle tells executives of interested com- 
panies that the device can probably be scaled 
up to lift something weighing a thousand 
tons, It will, he says, use between a fifth and 
a tenth of the fuel needed to operate a heli- 
copter. (The largest U.S. production hell- 
copters can lift 20 tons. The Russians are 
believed to have a helicopter that can lift 44 
tons.) 

During the first part of his presentation, 
Doolittle is resigned to watching people smirk 
and suppress laughter. It is a phenomenon 
that plagues nearly everybody who attempts 
to sell people on the value of airships. Doo- 
little calis it the “giggle factor.” 

“Then after about a half hour of this, they 
begin to think maybe this thing can do it,” 
he adds. 

One entity that has stopped giggling is 
the U.S. Navy. Robert H. Krida, director of 
advance concepts for the Naval Air System 
Command, says the Navy is in the second 
year of studies exploring the possible uses 
of the aerocrane, studies that are expected 
to consume over $400,000. 

Krida says an aerocrane designed to lift 
100 tons could be used to unload container 
ships in’ areas where there are no major port 
facilities. It could also be used to refuel 
Navy ships where there are no deep-drafi 
fueling facilities. Balloons might even be 
used to put battle tanks, heavy artillery and 
other items right on the beach during an 
amphibious landing. 

Wouldn't a balloon crane make an easy 
target for enemy gunners? Krida and other 
engineers who study the problem think not. 
Several experts who have studied Goodyear’s 
fleet of blimps told a reporter that the ships 
sometimes return to base with a variety of 
bullet holes put there by hunters and other 
people in this gun-ridden nation who could 
not resist the temptation to see whether 
they could bring down a blimp. 

(Goodyear refuses to talk about the prob- 
lem except to say that if there were any 
bullet holes in the blimp’s skin, very little 
hellum would escape because it is contained 
at a pressure of less than one-tenth of a 
pound per square inch.) 

“It’s amazing how difficult it would be to 
shoot this thing down with anything less 
than a major missile,” Krida says of the 
aerocrane. 

The Coast Guard is also looking at the 
aerocrane and other airship technology for 
something to use to police the nation’s wid- 
ening interest In offshore areas. 

As one Coast Guard expert pointed out, 
the United States may soon follow other 
nations in claiming sovereignty to the 12- 
mile limit. The offshore area will also be 
crowded with oil rigs, floating nuclear power 
plants, Russian trawlers and other actiyi- 
ties—all of which would have to be moni- 
tored. 

An airship could be a vast improvement 
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over other surveillance techniques, he added, 
because it could “give you tremendous abil- 
ity to stay on the scene” and to give pursuit 
to smugglers and other undesirables who 
may have the capability of fleeing in fast 
boats. 

The “giggle factor” and rivalry with al- 
ready vested transportation interests have 
forced airship fans within the military to 
go cautiously, however. “Frankly,” said one 
expert, “it would help if we could make these 
things look like boats. It would help even 
more if they were boats.” 

Among the nonmilitary federal agencies, 
it is the Forest Service that has shown the 
most enthusiasm for lighter-than-air craft. 
It has contributed $25,000 to the Navy's 
study of the aerocrane. 

“The thing we're shooting for should lift 
something in the neighborhood of a hundred 
tons. It could lift truckloads of logs out of 
remote areas and bring in large amounts of 
water to forest fires. It could cover large 
areas on a single pass on forest fertilization 
projects and could also ferry bridge-making 
materials and other large items to remote 
locations,” says Ed Kostak, a Forest Service 
researcher who has been working on the 
problem.” 

Kostak says there has been an interest 
in the use of balloons within the logging in- 
dustry for about a dozen years. Several com- 
panies, he said, already use tethered 
balloons—balloons that are anchored to the 
ground by cables—to lift logs out of difficult 
areas, 

Lawrence Greene, who monitors research 
and development projects for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, says interest has 
been expressed by other government agen- 
cies, including the former Atomic Energy 
Commission (which is looking for a way to 
lift heavy nuclear reactor components) and 
the Justice Department’s Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (which was look- 
ing at the possibility of using “mini-blimps” 
in place of police helicopters.) 

Greene says interest has been expressed 
also by the mining industry in the use of 
heavy-lift airships: to exploit mineral de- 
posits in remote areas. “One problem they 
all seem to see with helicopters is that the 
heavier the load gets, the less efficient heli- 
copters become. The heavier the helicopter, 
the less it can lift. This seems to work the 
other way with airships, though. The bigger 
the better.” 

M. T. Krasnican has been working on the 
problem for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which has been look- 
ing into the possibility of using airships to 
retrieve heavy rocket engines from the ocean 
for re-use. 

NASA is also conducting feasibility studies 
to see if one airship could be developed to 
meet the variety of needs that have been 
expressed. 

Many of the new ideas that have been ad- 
vanced, Krasnican says, are hybrids like the 
aerocrane, strange-looking devices that bear 
little or no resemblance to the dirigibles and 
blimps that once served a variety of uses 
both here and overseas. Some of them are, 
like the aerocrane, complex designs that look 
like they came from the pen of Rube Goid- 
berg. Others are massive, delta-wing air- 
craft that look like science-fiction drawings 
of “mother ships” from other planets. 

In view of increasingly tight government 
budgetary restraints, whatever evolves will 
have to make its own way in the market- 
place. “The future is open for progress or no 
progress here, depending upon how much 
development money it will take to under- 
write it. No one’s really going to put out a 
lot of dough when there are still a group of 
uncertainties,” Krasnican notes. 

Among the private companies that have 
looked at lighter-than-air possibilities, the 
Shell Oil Co, and Combustion Engineering 
Inc, are two that have shown signs that they 
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might be interested in pumping a lot of 
“dough” into the balloon business. 

Both companies, however, seem to be con- 
cerned about what the “giggle factor” might 
do to their corporate image. 

A Shell affiliate, Shell International Gas, 
has retained a British engineering firm, Aero- 
space Developments, to assess the possibility 
of using huge airships to transport natural 


gas. 

John E. R. Wood, director of Aerospace, ex- 
plained Shell's interest to experts assembled 
at a conference on airship possibilities that 
was held last summer in Monterey, Calif. 

Wood described a huge, 1,800-foot-long 

airship that would be over twice as big as the 
ill-fated German Zeppelin, the Hindenburg, 
which burned at its mooring in 1937 after 37 
ocean crossings. 
Shell's ship, according to Wood, would be 
inflated with natural gas, which, like helium 
and hydrogen, is lighter than air. He pointed 
out that international of] companies cur- 
rently must pay for enormously expensive 
facilities in gas-producing countries such as 
liquefaction plants that freeze the gas into 
a liquid so it can be shipped on new, heavily 
refrigerated tankers. 

A large liquefaction plant and related 
tankers would cost a company over $2 billion, 
Wood said, nothing that any company which 
put that much money into such gas-rich 
countries as Algeria or Libya would then live 
under the constant fear that their facilities 
might be nationalized. 

Not so with a huge airborne whale that 
would simply hover over the exporting coun- 
try, suck up a bagful of gas (unloading at the 
same the helium that it used for the trip 
over) and then simply cruise away, Wood 
said. 

How much money is Shell talking about? 
Wood, whose company has been working on 
the idea for three years, told the conference: 

“All being well, it is hoped to complete the 
constructon of a prototype craft by the 
beginning of 1979, and for a full-sized craft 
to be operational by 1984. This exercise is by 
no means a low-key area of financial activity. 
Precise costs are classified by Shell, and in- 
deed are as yet not finalized in many areas. 
But a unit cost of $60 million per ship may 
confidently be expected.” 

Asked about Wood’s statement, a spokes- 
man for Shell’s parent company said that 
although the airship-tanker was deemed to 
be “technically feasible,” the company's eval- 
uation has not been completed and “no de- 
cisions regarding construction have been 
made.” 

Combustion Engineering has made a num- 
ber of inquiries to serospace firms and to the 
federal government about a problem which is 
facing the nuclear power industry. 

The industry's drawing boards are filled 
with plans for new power plants. Most of the 
plant sites that are located on navigable 
streams have already been taken, thus new 
plants will have to be sited where the barges 
that are currently used to bring in heavy 
plant machinery cannot reach. 

“Heavy” in the nuclear power industry 
usually means pressure vessels and other 
items that can weigh between 600 and 900 
tons—items too big to be shipped by rail 
without permanently destroying the road- 
bed, At the same time, the machinery is 
often too complex to be constructed on site. 

Such & weight, according to experts, would 
require a monumental airship, one 10 times 
the size of the Hindenburg, nearly a quarter 
of a mile in length. 

Although sources outside Combustion En- 
gineering said that the firm has expressed 
considerable interest in such a ship, a com- 
pany spokesman downplayed the company’s 
efforts. “We're Just kicking the tires on the 
dirigible idea. I think we'll probably come 
up with something else to solve our 
dilemma,” he satd. 

A spokesman for the Grumman Aerospace 
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Corp., which has been retained by Combus- 
tion Engineering for a feasibility study, said 
he could not reveal any details of the agree- 
ment. “Plans and details are in a preliminary 
state right now.” 

One question that often settles the future 
of new technology, at least as far as the 
military is concerned, is, “Do the Russians 
have it?” 

According to NASA’s Erasnican, there was 
a debate in Russian technical literature sev- 
eral months abo about the pros and cons 
of airships, much lke the debate that is 
going on here today. Very little appears to 
be known about Russian intentions in this 
area. 

One small indication of their interest is a 
paper by two Russians, one of them being 
V. B. Moorychev, representing something 
called the “Tsiolkovsky Public Dirigible De- 
sign Office,” In Leningrad. The paper was 
mailed to the Monterey conference. 

It explains how a “transport-mounting 
dirigible,” designed by the Russians, would be 
capable of lifting prefabricated, modular 
components of an apartment building, and 
could erect a five-story building in 10 days 
with a team of a “half-dozen workers.” 

The airship described in the paper would be 
about the size of the Hindenburg, 789 feet 
long, and have the capability of Mfting 110 
tons. 

There are hundreds of ideas involving air- 
ships which have been kicked around in 
technical and not-so-technical literature. 
Some of them involve passenger and cargo 
carrying blimps that would be used to colo- 
nize and service areas in developing nations 
that do not have the resources to build 
roads. 

The Army has toyed with the idea of using 
an airship as an electronic surveillance ship, 
sort of a flying Pueblo that would cruise 
near the coast of other nations, close enough 
to sample their radar and communications 
systems. The Air Force is believed to have 
considered an airship for a platform in the 
sky that would support a laser gun that 
would, in turn fry incoming missiles in a 
beam of intense light. 

More benevolent souls have seriously con- 
sidered using an airship as a flying hospital 
that could be landed in developing nations 
as the flying equivalent of the good ship 
Hope. 

Preposterous? The world has some pretty 
preposterous problems and airship people are 
presenting some fairly direct answers. Con- 
sider the “Towering Inferno” problem for 
example. What do you do when a new “high 
rise” building is blazing, far beyond the reach 
of the hook and the ladder? 

Donald B. Doolittle has the answer: You 
just hook the hook and ladder truck into his 
aerocrane and it is lifted, firemen and all, 
to a convenient (and, hopefully reinforced) 
rooftop adjoining the blaze. 


EMERGENCY FARM BILL 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to register my concern and disap- 
pointment over the President's veto of 
the emergency farm bill, H.R. 4296, and 
the failure of the House of Representa- 
tives to override that veto. Had the 
Senate had the opportunity to consider 
the issue, I intended to vote to overturn 
the veto because I so firmly believe that 
the farm price stability offered by the 
legislation, even though temporary, is 
sorely needed by America’s farmers and 
consumers. 

Not long ago I received what I consider 
to be an unusually impressive account of 
the cost-price squeeze afflicting agricul- 
tural producers in Colorado and through- 
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out the Nation today. It was a speech 
written by Lanette Wenger of Brush, 
Colo., for delivery to her high school ac- 
counting class. Lanette is very familiar 
with the subject because her father is a 
dairy farmer and she has seen firsthand 
at home and in her community, the cost 
of soaring farm production prices 
coupled with falling farm income. 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
this very excellent statement with my 
colleagues and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Record, I regret 
that the President failed to heed such 
facts as it contains, and chose instead to 
follow what I consider to be the very 
unwise and mistaken advice of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY LANETTE WENGER 


What would you leave out of your life in 
1975 if your salary was cut in half from 
1974, and your expenses were doubled? 

Mr. Mitchell has asked me to give a report 
on the cost price squeeze for producing food 
for our nation. It is getting hard to provide 
enough food for our nation—let alone the 
other nations of the world, As the daughter 
of a dairy farmer and an employee of the 
Brush Livestock Commission Company, I 
have seen first hand the drastic changes in 
the prices paid to livestock producers. And 
how it has effected my family and other 
livestock producers throughout Morgan 
County. 

One of the largest hog operations in Mor- 
gan County is the Pork-O-Rama Research 
Knoll. This is a hog operation that can 
handle 2,500 hogs. These hogs are raised in 
total confinement and under strict sanitary 
conditions to keep them disease free. Eldon 
Griffith, president of this operation and own- 
er of the Royal-Lean Pork Association, gave 
me some interesting facts. There were 120 
members in this organization throughout 
Colorado and Nebraska and now many mem- 
bers have been forced out because they are 
receiving no profit. Reasons being, the high 
cost of production and the low market prices 
they receive from the packers. The members 
buy weaning age pigs and feed them for 
approximately four and a half months or 
until they reach the weight of 210 pounds, 
before selling them to a packer, such as Sig- 
mans. The pigs are fed two times a day and 
under normal marketing the feeders would 
hope to realize a $10.00 profit per pig when 
sold. Do you realize these farmers would 
have to raise twenty pigs for four and a half 
months, feed them twice a day seven days 
a week just to receive a $200.00 profit? Now 
he is only breaking even!! If your father 
makes $100.00 a week at his job would he 
want to work for two weeks and receive noth- 
ing for his work? Can you now see why these 
members are getting discouraged and are 
dropping their membership in a hog raising 
operation? 

I have been employed for one year at the 
Brush Livestock Commission Company and 
have seen the number of hogs that go 
through the ring each week, approximately 
500 to 600 a week and of these more than 
98% are going to packing plants. That leaves 
2% going back to the country to produce 
more pigs. Since only 2% are back in the 
country in two or three years pork will be 
s scarce item on our meat counters and what 
there is will be very expensive to the con- 
sumer. I'm sure your mother thinks pork 
prices are high now but what will the price 
be when the farmer refuses to raise pigs and 
we must depend on all imports? Last week 
in a local grocery store, pigs feet were selling 
at .79c a pound and the farmer received .35c 
a pound, Consider what a CHOICE piece of 
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pork will cost when the farmer can’t afford 
to raise pigs? 

Mr. Louis Schmidt, a brand inspector for 
the State of Colorado told me that prior to 
this year he would check cattle three to four 
times a fall or as often as they were sold. 
This fall he would only check these cattle 
once before they were sold to packing plants. 
I then asked Mr. Schmidt if there would be a 
shortage of meat this year. He replied, “No, 
not this year. But in four or five years, yes, 
if the present trend continues where the 
farmer, rancher is not realizing a fair return. 
These men will then be forced out of busi- 
ness.” At this time livestock producers are 
receiving .14c a pound for beef and yet your 
mother pays .69c a pound for hamburger! 

My father owns a dairy operation. We are 
also being caught in the price squeeze. We 
milk approximately 75 cows. These cows are 
milked twice a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks 
of the year. They do not recognize any holi- 
days! In the past five years our family has 
been away from home two times for thirty 
hours each time—and one of those times was 
for a death in the family. At the present time 
it takes 7-8 hours a day to milk these cows. 
It is a very time consuming operation be- 
cause of the strict sanitation rules set for us 
by the State and Federal Government. Every 
cow must be washed, dried and sanitized 
before the milkers are even put on them. 
Everything that the milk touches must be 
glass or stainless steel. The milk then has 
to go into a Bulk tank, where it must be 
cooled to 36 degrees within an hour of milk- 
ing. 

The milk is picked up every other day in 
an insulated stainless steel truck. Before 
the milk is loaded a sample of milk is taken 
by the truck driver and taken to the Denver 
laboratories to be checked for bacteria, sedi- 
ment, medicines, and if water has been 
added. These are only a few of the stand- 
ards set for us. Periodically a health inspec- 
tor comes unexpectedly to see if you are 
meeting the standards set, if he feels you are 
not he gives you 3 days to correct the items 
he has checked and then if he refuses to al- 
low your milk to be bought, your milk will 
then have to be dumped. Compare our strict 
sanitation rules against the lenient rules of 
foreign milk producers, Our government Is 
allowing millions of pounds of milk products 
to be imported at a lower price than Ameri- 
ca can produce it due to the sanitation 
standards we are forced to follow. Cleanliness 
should be very important to your family as 
consumers. Our bills for sanitation supplies 
alone runs from $75.00 to $90.00 a month. 
My Dad receives .65¢ a gallon for milk he 
sells. Yet your family pays $1.60 for a gallon 
of milk at the supermarket. Does that sound 
fair to the farmer or the consumer? 

Part of the dairyman’s income comes from 
the sale of 3 day old bull calves. Last year 
3 day old calves were bringing $65.00—today 
$3.00! Is it any wonder that men in the east 
and souta are killing baby calves? My Dad 
recently sold some calves we had fed and 
cared for, for over 5 months and sold them 
for $70.00. He would have been money ahead 
if he would have Killed the calves at birth. 
In January of 1974 there were 900 dairymen 
in Colorado and in October of 1974 there 
were less than 700 members, There will be 
many more go out of business unless there is 
an increase in milk prices and beef prices so 
dairyman can afford to pay all the expenses 
of the dairy and still have something left to 
support his family. 

Secretary of Agriculture Butz seems to 
feel his first duty is to protect the consum- 
ers of the United States rather than aid the 
farmers and ranchers to obtain a fair return 
on thelr money and labor. Congress passed a 
bill supporting a price increase for dairymen 
and to stop beef imports until our American 
farmers could realize a profit. But Secy. Butz 
recommended to President Ford that he veto 
the bill, because it would cost the consumer 
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06¢ a gallon more for their milk and that 
would be inflationary, 

Does Secy. Butz not realize that farmers 
are also consumers? One year ago my Dad 
paid $9.00 for a twelve foot steel fence panel— 
last week the same make of panel sold for 
$23.00. Compare gas prices now and two years 
ago. Think of the number of gallons of gas 
or diesel it takes to run the tractors to pre- 
pare the ground, plant the seed and harvest 
the crops. Also fertilizer prices are nearly 
doubled from one year ago—and like gasoline 
it is a necessary item if farmers are to pro- 
duce food for our country and the world. 

A small appliance repairman for a local 
utilities company takes home a check for 
$240.00 for each 5 day week. His total invest- 
ment is a $4.98 lunch pail! Now consider the 
15-18 hour day a farmer or dairyman works 
for 7 days a week. He has a minimum invest- 
ment of $51,000.00 for machinery to produce 
corn and alfalfa. Also consider the taxes he 
pays our government on this equipment plus 
the interest he pays on the money borrowed 
to buy the machinery and put his crops In. 
Does President Ford and Secy. Butz not real- 
ize that farmers and livestock producers are 
also hard hit by Inflation and they are also 
consumers? 

One of the owners of the Brush Livestock 
Commission said that due to the low cattle 
prices and high labor costs the Commission 
that the barn receives does not cover the 
monthly payroll. This is not only hurting the 
farmers but it will hurt local business firms 
and as time goes on it will effect the entire 
economy of Morgan county. Office manager 
at Brush Livestock, Mrs, Ann Rehkopp, said 
that her husband began farming 18 years 
ago, they had one more year to pay their 
farm loan off. Last fall they bought cattle 
and had hoped to realize a profit this spring, 
but because of the low cattle market they 
lost more than their farm cost 18 years ago! 
She also made the remark that imitations 
are fine to a degree but if the American peo- 
ple try to go to all imitation food, their 
health will suffer. 

The wife of a local rancher made this state- 
ment the day her husband was being forced 
to seli his cattle herd. “My husband has 
worked forty years to build the herd and in 
one year we have been wiped out.” 

Have you driven by any of the feedlots 
in Morgan County recently? Have you noticed 
they are empty? Our first thought might be 
a pleasant one. No odor, no dust, but let’s 
face facts. A great deal of the economy of 
Morgan county and the state of Colorado 
was derived from these feedlots. The reason 
they are closing is because of the high feed 
prices and the high production costs and the 
low, low cattle prices. This will effect the 
economy of nearly every resident of Morgan 
County in an indirect way. 

Let’s face it. Farmers make food America’s 
best buy!!! 


KENNETH B. KEATING 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
deeply saddened by the death of Ken- 
neth B. Keating. I wish to address my- 
self for just a few moments to the career 
of this truly dedicated public servant. 

His achievements are indeed remark- 
able. From his tenure in the House dur- 
ing the Truman administration to the 
U.S. Senate, Kenneth Keating distin- 
guished himself as a champion of civil 
rights, immigration, and congressional 
reform. He went on to gain even greater 
acclaim however, with his farsighted 
warning of the Soviet missile buildup in 
Cuba. 

As Ambassador to India, Mr. Keating’s 
open-hearted, open-minded manner 
quickly won the Indians’ affection. A 
high government official once remarked, 
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We consider him a friend beyond ques- 
tion ... the Americans couldn't have made 
a@ better choice, 


It was this same unique style that Ken 
Keating brought with him to the trou- 
bled Middle East. As an envoy to Israel, 
he adroitly maintained American diplo- 
macy with the compassion and grace for 
which he became renowned. 

I want to express my sense of loss at 
the passing of an American who served 
so well in his diversified public duties, 
and convey my most heartfelt condo- 
lences to his wife and daughter. 


JOZSEF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
death May 6 of Jozsef Cardinal Mind- 
szenty took from the world a man of 
unusual spirit and courage. His lifetime 
was one of dedication and inspiration. 
He knew the value of faith, and he was 
called upon to pay the full price. It was 
no accident that Cardinal Mindszenty 
should have chosen constancy as a qual- 
ity to be cultivated in the human char- 
acter. He, himself, was nothing if not 
constant. His loyalty to principle and his 
dedication to faith and to individual lib- 
erty are the strong twin columns on 
which his fame will endure. Jozsef Car- 
dinal Mindszenty was the constant car- 
dinal, unshaken and unshakable, an ex- 
ample for his own time and a monument 
for the ages. 

Mr. President, a ceremony in honor of 
the memory of Cardinal Mindszenty was 
held May 18 at the Mindszenty Memorial 
in the Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Washington. At that cere- 
mony, Mr. Istvan B. Gereben, of Rock- 
ville, Md., spoke on behalf of the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters Federation. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Gere- 
ben’s statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY ISTVAN B. GEREBEN 

“T came not to be praised. Someone who 
spent long years in a prison cell and others 
in painful but self-imposed solitude, looks at 
praise with somewhat different attitude than 
those who enjoyed freedom throughout their 
whole life. But the honor that your presence 
means to me is highly valued and I am 
thankful for each human heart touched by 
my being here.” 

Those are the words of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, spoken almost a year ago at a prayer 
breakfast honoring him here in Washington. 
Today we brought our hearts, touched by his 
life and grieved by his death, that with our 
presence we express our respect of the Cardi- 
nal, the Prinze Primate, the Freedom Fighter, 
the Hungarian. 

We came not to praise. That has been done 
eloquently, sincerely and justly by heads of 
state, churchmen, congressmen and colum- 
nists. We came to claim his rich legacy: the 
example of his soul, of his life, of his will, of 
his sacrifice, his steadfast constancy, of his 
martyrdom. He was the ultimate Hungarian. 
He was the ultimate Freedom Fighter. Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty fought not with arms. His 
most effective weapons were not his words. 
He conquered his enemies and gained his 
friends with the strength of truth and by 
setting an example unmatched in his time. 

We came to claim this inheritance: the 
example of a fighting priest, a gutsy peasant 
patriot, a simple straightforward man, a 
pious soul, the example of a Hungarian who 
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rebelled against tyranny standing for God, 
Church and Country. He reached for the 
promise of tomorrow instead of today’s ex- 
pediency of compromise. We came here today 
to claim our legacy: the life of Jozsef Mind- 
szenty, the life of “the constant Cardinal, 
unshaken and unshakable”, the life “which 
is an example for his own time and a monu- 
ment for the ages”. We came to swear that 
we will be faithful to this legacy. We came 
to declare that enriched by this inheritance 
it is our duty to ensure that his efforts were 
not in vain. We came to say farewell! Rest in 
peace! Isten veled lelki fejedelmtink. Lelked 
maradjon velünk’. 


HARD CHOICES ON ENERGY 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
commend to my colleagues’ attention the 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning. “Hard Choices 
on Energy” is exactly what Congress is 
facing, and exactly what Congress wants 
to avoid. But we can no longer play the 
ostrich, with our heads in the sand. The 
time is long overdue for Congress to 
tackle the energy problem head on, and 
make those hard choices, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Harp CHOICES on ENERGY 


A mood of dangerous indecision seems to 
have seized the country in everything that 
touches energy and transportation. The 
choices are too hard, and the common reac- 
tion is to try to push them away. They are 
too costly, too disruptive, too unfamiliar, 
too heavily freighted with ideological over- 
tones. The country, in general, and Congress, 
in particular, are now merely procrastinat- 
ing. There is a terrible temptation just to 
sit tight and hope that somehow those hard 
choices will evaporate and let us return to 
the happy days of two years ago when every- 
body thought that there was an unlimited 
supply of cheap gasoline, 

But the hard choices aren't going to go 
away. First on the list is the issue of oil 
imports, and our rising dependence on Mid- 
eastern sources. The House Ways and Means 
Committee has written a bill that would 
attempt to meet this threat by raising gaso- 
line taxes—but mainly in 1977, after the 
next presidential election. The bill is a good 
one in principle. and the committee has 
shown a considerable degree of courage in 
reporting it. But the chairman, Rep. Al 
Ullman (D-Ore.), was able to get it through 
his committee only by heavily diluting his 
original intentions, The bill has only a mod- 
est chance of getting through the House and 
even less of passing the Senate, where a large 
majority of the membership clearly wants 
to do nothing at all. Cutting gasoline con- 
sumption is too hard. Cutting oil imports 
is too hard, and the voters don't like it. But 
the consequences of not cutting them are 
frightening, and no one is prepared to defend 
@ rapid rise in Middle Eastern imports as an 
energy policy for the United States. The na- 
tional posture is, for the present, procras- 
tination. 

Next on the list of hard choices comes the 
deregulation of natural gas prices. By keep- 
ing the price low, Congress has created an 
artificial shortage that is getting worse each 
winter, One solution is to go into an increas- 
ingly intricate and inefficient program of al- 
location, pushing the shortage around the 
country. Nobody much likes the idea. The 
other is to decontrol the price, and let it rise. 
Nobody seems to like that idea either. We 
have now had two successive warm winters. 
The Federal Energy Administration is cur- 
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rently setting up a task force to organize 
emergency measures in the event of a cold 
winter this year. One expedient under con- 
sideration is to force utilities in the gas- 
producing states to convert to oil, to divert 
their gas supplies to the North and North- 
east. But is it fair to divert this cheap and 
clean fuel from states such as Texas and 
Oklahoma, which have paid the uncontrolled 
intrastate price all along, in order to rescue 
other states from an emergency created by 
the unrealistically low interstate price? 

Another of the too-hard questions is the 
environmental standard for automobile emis- 
sions. The hearings are moving along at a 
leisurely pace in the Senate; any final deci- 
sion is months away. The scientific aspects 
of this legislation are extremely complex, but 
the industry is right on one basic point: It 
takes 18 months of lead time to get any 
major change into production. The manu- 
facturers need to know right now under what 
standards they must design, test and build 
the cars that will go on sale in the fall of 
1976. But Congress is caught fast among 
competing warnings of public health 
hazards, 

Consider the hard choices presented by 
the vast network of bankrupt eastern rall- 
roads. After years of congressional considera- 
tion and preparation, the Conrail plan for 
public ownership of the roadbeds was pub- 
lished two months ago. Then the Justice De- 
partment, in an extreme example of tunnel 
vision, attacked the idea as a threat to com- 
petition. The department's idea of competi- 
tion is, apparently, a plurality of poverty- 
stricken lines all sliding toward final collapse 
together, Conrail is already under heavy at- 
tack in Congress, on grounds that it closes 
too many branch lines that people are used 
to, and needs too many billions of federal 
dollars for purposes traditionally met by pri- 
vate investors. This week the administration 
brought forward a plan of its own, calling for 
billions of dollars in subsidized loans accom- 
panied by reduced regulation, That means 
higher rates, and the predictable outcry is 
already audible, The outlook is continued 
paralysis, with the bankrupt roads leaking 
public money heavily and, of course, de- 
teriorating in service. 

Each of these dilemmas, you will note, af- 
fects all the others, Reduced oil prices make 
the gas shortage more onerous. Price con- 
trols on the gas increase our need for im- 
ported oil. The emissions standards set for 
new cars affects their gasoline mileage. The 
degradation of rail service throws more 
freight onto the highways. It also interferes 
with shipment of coal to the plants being 
converted from imported oil, 

It has now been 18 months since the Arab 
oil embargo began, and this country has 
taken no significant steps to protect itself 
from a repetition. There is widespread talk 
of another increase in Mideast oil prices 
next fall, but the House has just postponed 
action on the Ways and Means Committee’s 
very limited conservation bill until next 
month. The Democrat leadership evidently 
fears that it does not control enough Demo- 
cratic votes to pass it: President Ford and 
his administration are entitled to a substan- 
tial measure of credit for their repeated at- 
tempts to force these decisions, But they are 
not, at present, making much progress, Most 
congressmen, like most other Americans, 
agree in principle on the need for conserva- 
tion and cutting back fuel consumption. But 
there is no agreement yet as to who must 
pay more and who must learn to do without. 


THE FALL OF CAMBODIA 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, in the 
first few days and weeks following the 
fall of Cambodia to Communist forces, 
the public was told over and over that 
the new government was not so bad— 
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that the Cambodian people were in good 
hands—that the grave concern that there 
would be a bloodbath was just a myth— 
that indeed there would be “reforms.” 
We have since learned that the worst 
fears of those Americans who said there 
would be terrible recriminations and 
wide-scale repression were borne out. In 
Cambodia, there have been what the 
Khmer Rouge—or any other superzealot 
Communists—would call “reform,” but 
in the sense of repressing and reforming 
the hearts and minds of millions of Cam- 
bodian nationals. What about those who 
will not be reformed under the brutal 
blow of the Communists’ hammer, They 
break and are discarded. 

In Cambodia, the cold, calculated, and 
altogether grisly business of hammering 
out a “classless society” has involved the 
uprooting of 3 million residents of Phnom 
Penh by the Communists to create a 
“decreed rural society.” As William Safire 
pointed out in his New York Times col- 
umn: 

In all human history nothing has taken 
place quite like the emptying of Phnom 
Penh. 


Safire calls it “social engineering of a 
scale that would make a Stalin blush: 
creating a society of equals by making 
everybody a refugee.” What the Cam- 
bodians are doing is nothing less than 
insane. No less insane than what Hitler 
and his legions did. 

Yet there is a difference. We knew 
from long experience what would happen. 
And worse, there is a segment among us 
who are celebrating the grisly “victories” 
of the Khmer Rouge. 

George F. Will compared the Sheep 
Meadow gathering in Central Park where 
50,000 activists gathered to party over 
what they call “peace” in Indochina, And 
in his Washington Post piece, Will bit- 
terly admonishes them to sing a little 
louder: 

Your message has not been received by 
the victors in Cambodia who are adminis- 
tering the peace you craved. In Cambodia 


today life is less than an all-day hugging 
carnival. 


It is, as Will goes on to say, an atrocity 
almost without parallel. 

Mr. President, the American people 
have been told the conflict in Southeast 
Asia has ended. It has not. For the past 
several months, we have been witnessing 
the fall of the dominoes—something not 
particularly surprising—something cer- 
tainly not to be proud of. The domino 
theory is no longer theory. The simple 
fact is that the Communists in any part 
of the globe will not allow us the luxury 
of a new isolationism—they will continue 
an active assault on us and our allies. 

For most Americans, the reports of 
the fall to communism of free nations 
that we have defended or helped defend 
is nothing to celebrate. Yet the celebra- 
tions in this country like Sheep Meadow 
are something that makes most of us 
truly heartsick. 

For years, the public has been told 
over and over in the media about polit- 
ical repression in South Vietnam and in 
other nations involved in defending 
themselves against constant conflict and 
terror. But now, we are hearing little 
of the same kind of invective leveled at 
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the immense scale of repression and 
atrocities committed against millions of 
citizens of those now conquered nations— 
repression and atrocities committed by 
Communists in the name of creating a 
“new class” or a “new society.” Some- 
how little is said with the same indigna- 
tion about the outlawing of free speech, 
free press, free thought, free movement 
in those countries. It is 2 monstrous out- 
rage. Yet somehow we are expected to 
accept it as merely an internal “purifica- 
tion” or merely the “uprooting of cor- 
ruption.” What utter nonsense, 

Mr. President, I would ask unanimous 
consent that the two articles by Messrs. 
Safire and Will be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LESSON OF PHNOM PENH 
(By William Safire) 

What if every man, woman and child who 
lived on Manhattan Island were told: “Get 
out of town. Today, on pain of death. No ex- 
cuses, Start walking and don't stop until you 
get to farmland upstate or in Pennsylvania. 
When you get there, if you do, you're on your 
own.” 

Manhattan mothers would give their ba- 
bies to strangers who had some chance of 
escape or survival; Manhattan doctors, at 
gunpoint, would put down scalpels In mid- 
operation and begin the long march to no- 
where; occupants of nursing homes would 
push wheelchairs in the direction of Lincoln 
Tunnel; proud and law-abiding Manhattan- 
ites would learn to steal and beg to get the 
towers of the city far behind them. 

That is roughly what Is happening to the 3 
million people of Phnom Penh, capital of the 
newly Communist Cambodia. In all human 
history nothing has taken place quite like 
the emptying of Phnom Penh, 

Sennacherib destroyed Babylon, the Ro- 
mans sacked Carthage and Hitler’s bombers 
leveled Guernica, but in every case the at- 
tacker was destroying a particular city, not 
the idea of a city itself. 

The new rulers of Cambodia are doing 
something original. They have taken the 
“classless society” of Marx and put it to- 
gether with the “natural selection” of Dar- 
win. Cities breed civilization, they are saying: 
civilization differentiates between people, 
creating classes; therefore, we will drive the 
populace out of the corrupting cities, back to 
the purifying land, where only the fittest will 
survive. 

This is social engineering on a scale that 
would make a Stalin blush: creating a soci- 
ety of equals by making everybody a refugee. 

Since you can't make an omelette without 
breaking some eggs, the Cambodian leaders 
wish to conduct their experiment in private, 
which Is why foreign newsmen have been de- 
ported. In the United States, that leaves us 
to the fruitless debate about how many 
thousand executions make a bloodbath. 

There is a reality to the emptying of 
Phnom Penh that should cause us to agree 
on a fundamental: that the difference be- 
tween “freedom” and “slavery” fs not a relic 
of coid-war rhetoric. 

To the Khmer Rouge, the elimination of 
classes requires that tens of thousands, per- 
haps many more, die ‘by the wayside; this is 
no Cambodian aberration, but the path al- 
ways taken by new Communist parties as 
they take power. As they become sophisti- 
cated, later generations act more subtly, in 
civilized trappings from great cities, but the 
mental set of the ideology sees the indi- 
vidual soul as a building block and not a 
citadel. 
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People try to fight Communism, or to run 
away from it, because they do not want to be 
absolutely controlled by the most modern ty- 
rants. They fight or run not because democ- 
racy has won their “hearts and minds,” but 
because they sense that only Communism is 
capable of driving a population of millions 
out of their homes and into the country- 
side so as to indoctrinate those hearts and 
minds. 

A city is civilization; civilization is diver- 
sity and creativity, which needs personal 
freedom; Communism is by its nature anti- 
city, anti-civilization, anti-freedom. 

The Khmer Rouge understand this; too 
many Americans do not. If we are unwilling 
to help people fight for their freedom, if we 
pretend that the victories of Communism are 
Yocal options of little concern to us, then 
the order to “get out of town” may be re- 
peated. And someday it could cause quite a 
traffic Jam in the Lincoln Tunnel. 


VICTORY IN THE SHEEP MEADOW 
(By George F. Will) 

(“The peace activists’ message has not 
been received by the victors in Cambodia. 
In Cambodia today life is less than an all- 
day hugging carnival.) 

Last Sunday about 60,000 peace activists 
gathered for a last hurrah and hootenanny 
at the Sheep Meadow in Manhattan's Cen- 
tral Park, There, at the scene of so many 
peace rallies, they celebrated the peace that 
has come to Indochina. 

It was like the goold old days, with the 
folk singers and congressmen, and “the 
kids” who have kids now—kids clamoring for 
ice cream bars. Alas, one kid, that pest, little 
Peterkin, was not there to ask his question: 


“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why that I cannot tell,” said he 
“But ‘twas a famous victory.” 


"Twas a humdinger of a victory party but, 
according to the New York Times, it was 
tinged with melancholy: 

“It was a joyous all-day carnival of songs 
and speéches in the perfect sunshine, hug- 
ging reunions of people who had last met at 
one demonstration or another. For some, 
there was an undercurrent of sadness, as if 
something more than the war—youth, per- 
haps—had ended too.” 

Ah, sweet bird of youth, flying. away from 
the Sheep Meadow. But it was youth well 
spent, according to singer Peter Yarrow, who 
remembers singing during the moratorium in 
Washington in November 1969; 

“I remember the feeling then—that some- 
how by coming together we.could make a 
life in which people would not kill or hurt 
each other any more.” 

Sing a little louder, Yarrow. Your message 
has not been received by the victors In Cam- 
bodia who are administering the peace you 
craved. In Cambodia today life is less than 
an all-day, hugging carnival: 


With fire and sword the country ‘round 
Was wasted far and wide 

And many a childing mother there 

And newborn baby died. 

But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


In Cambodia, the Communists, running 
true to form, are concentrating their fury on 
the ultimate enemy of any Communist 
regime, the people. The Communists have 
emptied the cities, driving upwards of 4 
million people—young and old, childing 
mothers and newborn babies, the healthy, 
halt and lame—on a forced march to no- 
where, deep into the countryside where food 
is scarce and shelter is scarcer still. 

Even hospitals, have been emptied, opera- 
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tions interrupted at gunpoint, doctors and 
patients sent packing. The Communists call 
this the “purification” of Cambodia. 

This forced march will leave a trail of 
corpses, and many more at its destination, 
wherever that is. But this is, according to the 
Communists, not an atrocity, it is a stern 
“necessity.” 

The Detroit Free Press contained a droll (I 
hope it was meant to be droll) sub-headline 
on events in Cambodia: “Reds Decree Rural 
Society.” If one kind of society offends you, 
decree another. 

Communism, like its totalitarian sibling, 
fascism, is the culmination of a modern 
heresy; People are plastic, infinitely mal- 
leable under determined pounding. And so- 
ciety is a tinker toy, its shape being whatever 
the ruling class decrees. 

To create a New (Soviet, Chinese, German, 
Cambodian) Man—and what totalitarian 
would aim lower?—you must shatter the old 
man, ripping him, from the community that 
nourishes him. Send him on a forced march 
into a forbidding future. 

He may die. If he survives, he will be 
deracinated, demoralized, pliant. 

There is no atrocity so gross that American 
voices will not pipe up in defense of it. To- 
day they say: It is “cultural arrogance” for 
Americans to call this forced march an 
atrocity, when it is Just different people pur- 
suing their “vision.” 

This is the mock cosmopolitanism of the 
morally obtuse. Such people ‘say: “Only 
ideologically blinkered” Americans mistake 
stern idealism for an atrocity just because it 
involves the slaughter of innocents; Such 
people will never face the fact that most 
atrocities, and all the large ones, from the 
Thirty Years War through Biafra, have been 
acts of idealism. 

Of course, one must not discount sheer 
blood lust, and the joy of bullying. Totali- 
tarlan governments rest on dumb philosophy 
and are sustained by secret police, But they 
are a bully’s delight. 

Totalitarians have never been without 
apologists here, people who derive vicarious 
pleasure from watching—from a safe dis- 
tance, of course; from the Sheep Meadow, 
with ice cream bars, if possible—other people 
ground up by stern “necessities.” 

Apologists say that totalitarians only want 
totalitarianism for the sake of the revolu- 
tion. The apologists, being backward, have 
got things backward. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK AWARDS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as Small 
Business Week draws to a close I would 
like to take this opportunity again to 
recognize the importance of the small 
business sector of our economy. 

President Ford’s Small Business Week 
proclamation is historic. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Small Business Week 
proclamation and awards. for 1975 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation and awards were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS WEEK, 1975 
(By the President of the United States of 
America) 
A PROCLAMATION 

Small business has been a vital part of 
American life from the very beginning. The 
colonial traders, craftsmen and merchants of 
two centuries ago have been replaced by an 
enormous range of dealers in goods and 
services of all kinds, but the original oppor- 
tunity, and the determination to excel, re- 
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main, Small business in America is still the 
free enterprise system's gateway to opportu- 
nity—the means by which millions of Ameri- 
cans continue to bulid a better life for them- 
selves and their families. 

Out of the estimated 9.7 million businesses 
in America today, more than 9 million are 
small. They account for nearly half of the 
gross business product and more than half 
of the business labor force. Our American 
success story could never have been achieved, 
and would not continue, without this im- 
pressive contribution by small business. 

Now, <herefore, I Gerald R. Ford, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate the week beginning May 25, 1975, 
as Small Business Week. I ask all Americans 
to share with me during this week a solemn 
pride in the great achievements of our Na- 
tion’s small business men and women, and 
in the contributions they have made to our 
free way of life. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this fourteenth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-five, 
and in the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred ninety-ninth. 

GERALD R. FORD. 


SMALL BUSINESS OF THE YEAR 1975 AWARDED 
BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION TO THE 
S. & M. Toy CO., ALMA AND STEVEN MITCH- 
ELL, VIRGINIA AND DON STONE 


As exemplifying the expression of the en- 
trepreneurial, free enterprise spirit, through 
which the initiative, independence, integ- 
rity, and innovative capacities of American 
small business people are activated and be- 
come vital elements in achieving community 
and national goals. 

GERALD R. FORD, 
President. 
THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
SBA Administrator. 


Tue U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL Apvocacy Awarp FOR 1975 Is 
AWARDED TO PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
DIVISION OF UNITED TECHNOLOGIES 


For extraordinary services to the American 
small business community through its ef- 
forts to provide continuing encouragement 
and assistance to this valued segment of our 
economy which is the foundation of our 
free enterprise system and the basis for the 
economic well-being of the United States. 

GERALD R. FORD, 
President. 
THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
Administrator. 


THE U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS PRIME CONTRAC- 
TOR OF THE YEAR Is AWARDED TO HENRY 
Kuras, Kuras-ALTERMAN CORPORATION 


For outstanding performance in small 
business prime contracting. 

This award recognizes integrity, reliability, 
initiative, and capability in meeting signif- 
icant Government requirements and com- 
pliance with exact standards of Government 
prime contracting. 

THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
SBA Administrator. 


THE U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS SUBCONTRACTOR 
OF THE YEAR FOR 1975 Is AWARDED TO 
HARVEY STUMP, JR., SEMTECH CORP. 

For outstanding performance in small 
business subcontracting. 

This award recognizes integrity, reliability, 
initiative, capability in meeting important 

Government requirements and complying 
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with exact standards of Government subcron- 
tracting. 
THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
Administrator, SBA. 


THe U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS SUBCONTRACTOR 
OP THE YEAR FoR 1975 Is AWARDED TO R. V. 
Jack, OECO Corp. 


For outstanding performance 
business subcontracting. 

This award recognizes integrity, reliability, 
initiative, capability in meeting important 
Government requirements and complying 
with exact.standards of Government subcon- 
tracting. — 


in small 


THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
Administrator, SBA. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at noon 
yesterday, the President of the United 
States further recognized theimportance 
of small business by honoring members 
of the small business community whose 
recent performance exemplified the spirit 
and ability of millions of small business 
persons throughout the United States. 

Leading the list of award recipients 
were two Provo, Utah, couples who re- 
ceived the 1975 Small Businessman of 
the Year Award. 

They were honored for exemplifying 
the vital contributions small businessmen 
and women make to the Nation’s econ- 
omy and free enterprise system. Steven 
and Alma Mitchell and Don and 
Virginia Stone, husband-wife partners 
of S. & M. Toy Co. of Provo, Utah. The 
two men and their wives have built their 
firm in 5 years into one of the largest 
manufacturers of “bean bag” and minia- 
ture animal specialty toys in the Nation. 

Actually, the wives were the founders 
of the business which grew so rapidly 
that a year after their wives started it. 
the husbands left their jobs in manu- 
facturing electronics for the space pro- 
gram to devote fulltime to the new busi- 
ness. 

The toy company has grown from its 
original start in the homes of its found- 
ers to a 10,000 square foot building in 
the Provo Industrial Park. This move to 
better quarters was made possible when 
a $104,000 business loan was guaranteed 
by the Small Business Administration 
through the Central Bank and Trust Co. 
in Provo. The new building has permitted 
the company to consolidate operations, 
improve shipping and production serv- 
ices, and expand the sales operation. 

The SBA National Advocacy Award 
was presented to Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, a division of United Technologies. 
It is the first year SBA has conferred the 
Advocacy Award to a person or organi- 
zation that goes above and beyond nor- 
mal duties on behalf of small business. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, a developer 
and builder of aircraft engines for half 
a century, was cited for its special sub- 
contracting and other procurement pro- 
grams to small and minority businesses. 
Last year the company awarded more 
than $393 million in procurement to 
small business. Pratt & Whitney was one 
of the 25 original defense prime con- 
tractors to join the voluntary small busi- 


ness subcontracting program in 1963. 
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The company has received numerous 
awafds and recognition of its small/mi- 
nority business procurement efforts, and 
for its work in social and charitable ac- 
tivities at the community level. 

The National Prime Contractor of the 
Year Award went to Mr. Henry Kuras, 
president of the Kuras-Alterman Corp. 
of Fairfield, N.J. Kuras-Alterman was 
selected for the award from a group of 
the 10 winning regional prime contrac- 
tors of the year. 

When congratulating the winning cor- 
poration, Small Business Administration 
Administrator Thomas S. Kleppe said: 

Your firm's performance in the develop- 
ment and production of electronic collection 
and processing systems has been truly out- 
standing. We are especially impressed with 
your record of on-time deliveries and excep- 
tional quality of products completed under 
contract to the federal government. You have 
demonstrated that small firms can compete 
effectively in providing high quality, complex 
systems. 


Since it was founded in 1970, the Ku- 
ras-Alterman Corp. has demonstrated an 
exceptional ability to win contract 
awards in competition with very large, 
firmly established leaders in the elec- 
tronics industry. The firm has an un- 
blemished record of on-time deliveries, 
which is extremely rare. 

Two west coast companies, the Sem- 
tech Corp. of Newbury Park, Calif., and 
the OECO Corp. of Portland, Oreg., were 
named the National Small Business Sub- 
contractors of the year. Awards for the 
honor were presented to Harvey Stump, 
Jr., president and director of Semtech, 
and R. V. Jack, OECO’s president. 

Semtech and OECO share the nation- 
al honor this year because of their equal- 
ly outstanding qualifications. Subcon- 
tractors are nominated for the award by 
Federal procurement prime contractors 
and are judged on the basis of product 
quality and on-time delivery records. 

The Semtech Corp. was founded in 
1960 with private venture capital to man- 
ufacture silicon rectifiers and related 
devices in the power electronics field. 
The founders, Joseph S. O'Flaherty, 
Harvey Stump, Jr., Gustay H. D. Franzen 
and William B. Krause, are still the cor- 
poration’s top management people, 

Semtech’s first major breakthrough 
was Metoxilite, a proprietory encapsulat- 
ing material developed in 1960. In 1970, 
the company became a producer of preci- 
sion metal stampings for the electronic 
and electromechanical markets, added a 
ceramic capability, and succeeded in a 
new area of high-voltage devices. The 
company’s customers’ final products 
range from small appliances to satellites. 
Semtech's trademark is found on compo- 
nents used in every moon landing, and its 
products have been used in every inter- 
planetary spacecraft launched to date. 

Gerald L. Osborne is founder of the 
Osborne Electric Co., a sole proprietor- 
ship, which in 1947 began to manufac- 
ture transformers for the commercial 
market. 

During the 1960’s, the corporation so- 
lidified its place in the electronics com- 
ponents business and became one of the 
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leading specialty transformer manufac- 
turers in the country. Marketing was ex- 
panded to all regions of the United 
States. OECO was a major supplier of 
magnetics to the Apollo program. 

OECO then broadened its product line 
to include circuit designs incorporating 
its state-of-the-art magnetics. A consid- 
erable engineering investment was made 
in the custom design of power supplies 
and related solid-state components. As 
@ consequence of this risk investment, 
OECO has since become a major sup- 
plier of sophisticated airborne power sup- 
plies. 

I am also quite pleased that one of 
the eight Regional Subcontractors of the 
Year awards went to Dorne & Margolin, 
Inc., of Bohemia, N.Y., Robert Malech, 
president. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies of 
the awards as presented be included in 
the Record following my remarks. 

Mr. President, though we are fast ap- 
proaching the end of the official Small 
Business Week we should continue, as we 
have done in the past, to be always in- 
terested in helping the small business 
community as they have been and con- 
tinue to be the backbone of our economy 
and the free enterprise system. 

In this connection I am pleased to note 
that the SBA has recently announced a 
new program, “austerity management for 
small business in a downside economy,” 
which will consist of a series of seminars, 
group discussions, workshop and individ- 
ual counseling to be held by each of the 
90 SBA district offices to relate the spe- 
cific economic situation and possible 
business opportunities in each district 
office community to the small businesses 
of that community. 

In announcing the new program, SBA 
Administrator Thomas S. Kleppe ex- 
plained: 

One of our basic objectives is to show the 
small business community that although 
economic conditions may be bad, they could 
be a whole lot worse. Identification of the 
real economic situation will lead to the iden- 
tification of positive business possibilities. 
Often, opportunities are adversities turned 
around. We hope to explore some ways to help 
smell businesses survive in these difficult 
times and perhaps even chalk up some im- 
pressive gains, 


The SBA seminars will feature panel 
discussions about austerity management 
techniques and each community’s eco- 
nomic situation by local SBA personnel, 
professors from nearby colleges and uni- 
versities, bankers, businessmen, Service 
Corps of Retired Executives—SCORE— 
volunteers, and members of the Young 
Presidents Association. 

Among the topics to be discussed are: 
“Creating Consumer Confidence”; “Ef- 
fective Selling During a Recession”; 
“Taking Advantage of a Buyer’s Mar- 
ket—in Dealing with Your Suppliers, 
Landlords, Insurance Companies and the 
Opportunity to Hire New and Better Em- 
ployees”; “Cutting Miscellaneous Operat- 
ing Expenses"; “Eliminating Employee 
Pilferage and Shoplifting’; “Downside 
Inventory Management”; Aging and Ag- 
gresive Collection of Accounts Receiv- 
able”; “Managing Accounts Payable in 
Today’s Economy”; “Keeping Good Rec- 
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ords—Knowing Where You Are Every 
Minute of 1975.” 


ADMINISTRATOR RUSSELL TRAIN 
URGES SALEM COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATES TO PREPARE THEMSELVES 
TO COPE WITH ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
month the voices of commencement 
speakers are heard throughout the land. 
Young graduates are often informed and 
inspired by many able speakers. This was 
certainly the case at Salem College at 
Salem, W. Va., which held its 87th annual 
graduation ceremony. The speaker was 
the Honorable Russell E. Train, Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. More than 2,000 graduates and 
their friends were present on Sunday, 
May 11. They heard this distinguished 
American discuss the concerns and crises 
that either threaten our survival or en- 
hance our human condition, depending 
on how we conduct our affairs over the 
next quarter century. 

In urging the graduates to think ahead 
on the course of civilization into the next 
century, Mr. Train remarked: 

We cannot hope to come to grips with the 
issues before us uhless we strengthen our 
ability to assess problems and programs, 
not imply in violation, but in relation to each 
other; not simply over the short term, but 
over the longer span of 10, 20, or 30 years. 
And let me add—with as much emphasis as 
I can—that the complex interrelationships 
with which we must deal are not just na- 
tional but global in nature. 


There is value in the message that Mr. 
Train delivered at Salem College. He re- 
ceived, in gratitude, an honorary doc- 
torate of science in environmental 
health. Dr. Dallas B. Bailey, the presi- 
dent, conferred the degree on this out- 
standing leader of environmental matters 
with these words: “because of your dedi- 
cation and commitment to the preserva- 
tion of the environment and your service 
to the U.S. Government in many other 
capacities.” 

Just a few years ago, top Government 
officials were reluctant to appear on col- 
lege campuses. Today, serious young peo- 
ple are earnestly and often enthusiasti- 
cally heeding the advice of those experi- 
enced leaders whose careers are founded 
on humane considerations. At the Salem 
College commencement banquet where 
students recéiyed awards for leadership 
which preceded the graduation exercises, 
more than 700 persons participated, the 
largest such gathering in the school’s 
history. 

Mr, President, Mr. Train’s perceptive 
analysis of the needs of the future are 
of universal interest. I share his thoughts 
with my colleagues. I ask unanimous 
consent that his commencement address, 
in which he highly commended our col- 
league from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), for his constructive contribu- 
tions to conservation and environmental 
needs, together with the presentation 
for degree honors made by O. G. Ken- 
nedy, a Chicago businessman and mem- 
ber of the Salem College board of trust- 
ees, be placed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS IN PRESENTING RUSSELL E. TRAIN 
FOR THE DEGREE or DOCTOR or SCIENCE IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH BY O. G. KENNEDY, 
May 11, 1975 
Mr. President and all friends of Salem 

College who are assembled here. It is always 

& pleasure to return to Salem—our beloved 

Alma Mater—and it ts particularly pleasur- 

able to stand before you this afternoon to 

present The Honorable Russell E. Train. 

The work which this man does extends far 
beyond the reaches of this campus. Yes, even 
beyond the boundaries of this Nation: What 
he does benefits every man, woman and child 
and will benefit generations as yet unborn. 

For Mr. Train is Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and, as such, 
is the man who will improve the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, and battle con- 
stantly for the welfare of us all within the 
economic means of our Nation. 

We are here to confer a degree of Doctor 
of Science in Environmental Health on Mr. 
Train who earned a B.A. degree from Princé- 
ton University in 1941 and an LL.B. degree 
from Columbia University in 1948. Salem is 
not the first to recognize his worth. Other 
institutions of higher learning have honored 
him with honorary degrees—among them 
Bates College, St. Marys College, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Drexel University, 
Clarkson College of Technology, and the 
University of the South. In addition, this 
very outstanding man has honorary doctor- 
ates from both Princeton and Columbia Uni- 
versities. 

With a dazzling record like this, I am sure 
that Salem will not be the last to recognize 
Mr. Train's imminent abilities. 

He has served the United States (and citi- 
zens like you and me) under Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Nixon and 
Ford. 

Going back into his history of accom- 
Plishments, I find it is not enough to de- 
scribe Russell Train as an outstanding U.S. 
citizen—for he has traveled far and wide 
around the globe to be the American repre- 
sentative at International Conferences in 
Japan, Sweden, Canada, Russia and England. 
He is a World Citizen as well! 

Mr, Train knows his way around Washing- 
ton, for he grew up there. One of the few 
whom I have met who matured at the seat 
of political power. He has been a chief coun- 
sel, an Assistant Secretary to a Cabinet De- 
partment, an Undersecretary to another, a 
judge, and chairman of too many govern- 
ment committees for me to enumerate here. 

His guiding principle seems to be to con- 
serve the good—to fight the eyil, the 
thoughtless and the inconsiderate in our 
modern society. Would that there were more 
like him. Mr. Train, T salute you—and Salem 
College salutes you as the Nation has done— 
and as men of good will will continue to do 
in America and throughout the world! 

It is indeed a privilege and honor, Mr. 
President, to present Russell E. Train for the 
degree of Doctor of Science and Environ- 
mental Health. 


THINKING AHEAD: PLANNING 
CENTURY 
(Address by the Honorable Russell E. Train, 

Administrator, Environmental Protection 

Agency) 

I am very proud to be at Salem College 
on this occasion, and I am deeply honored 
by the degree you confer on me today. 

I am equally proud to share this rostrum 
with the distinguished guests of the college. 

Just over a year ago, I was pleased to be 
among those at Harpers Ferry who honored 
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one of Salem College's most distinguished 
graduates, Senator Jennings Randolph. The 
naming of a restored 19th century bridge in 
his honor recognized Senator Randolph's deep 
interest in environmental protection and 
commemorated the. legislation he had au- 
thored 30 years earlier which created the 
Harpers Ferry National Historical Park. 

Just as Senator Randolph has distin- 
guished himself by his devotion to protect- 
ing the environment, so has he earned wide 
respect for his contributions to higher edu- 
cation, As you know, his service to Salem 
College—and that of his father and grand- 
father before him—represents one family’s 
continuous, unbroken service to the Col- 
lege since its founding in 1888. That is a 
remarkable record of allegiance to educa- 
tional excellence. In grateful recognition for 
his service to Salem College, he has justly 
been called “a prophet with honor in his 
own country.” 

Those of you who are graduating today 
can be proud of the educational heritage 
which now belongs to you. You follow in 
the footsteps of four United States Senators, 
two state governors, two state senators, five 
college presidents and two presidents of the 
National Education Association who gradu- 
ated from Salem before you. 

It has, of course, become standard fare for 
commencement speakers to remind graduat- 
ing classes that their education is really now 
just beginnnig. I can't resist the temptation 
to do the same. But Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said it most succinctly: “Your edu- 
cation begins,” he said, “when what is called 
your education ends.” 

In the next few minutes, I would like to 
launch you on this new educational venture 
with a few thoughts from my experience, 

If there is just one admonition I would 
leave with you, it is this: learn to be 
futurists. 

I don’t mean by this to go out and buy 
crystal balls. 

But what I do mean is learn, In the years 
ahead, to do the thinking for the twenty- 
first century. 

Some of you from this class will go on, as 
has Senator Randolph, to distinguish your- 
selves in public service. 

Others will be in business or the profes- 
sions, 

But whatever you do, you can begin now 
to do the thinking and planning for the year 
2000. 

In its beginnings, this college was founded 
on faith and was built upon dedication and 
idealism. 

I know there have been moments in the 
history of Salem College when its growth and 
continuity appeared jeopardized. 

Yet, I can imagine that the inspiration of 
its early founders was sustained quite liter- 
ally by reflecting on the unspoiled beauty of 
the West Virginia hills which surround the 
college. It is not dificult to envision the 
early workers at Salem drawing upon their 
faith, as the Psalmist did, “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hilis, from whence 
cometh my help.” The fruits of their in- 
spiration and the success of their efforts are 
apparent here today. 

In a very practical sense, of course, I have 
a professional interest in those hills, and 
others like them all across America—as well 
as the mountains and lakes and rivers and 
the air we breathe. 

Already, however, unrestrained, haphaz- 
ard, wasteful, thoughtless growth in Amer- 
ica is.resulting in the permanent loss of 
natural beauty on a broad scale, depriving 
future generations of the inspiration and 
spiritual sustenance which nature often 
confers, 

Experts tell us that by 1990, urban sprawl 
will consume an area of land approximately 
equal to the total area of West Virginia, Del- 
aware and Rhode Island, and during each of 
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the decades up to the year 2000 new urban 
growth will take in an area greater than the 
entire state of New Jersey. 

We must begin to ask ourselves now where 
the next 100 million Americans will live and 
work and spend their leisure hours; how they 
will be transported; what their energy needs 
will be; indeed, how their wastes will be 
managed. 

During the first decades of our Republic, 
most of the land within its borders—espe- 
cially as those borders expanded with the 
acquisition of new territory—was owned by 
the federal government and constituted a 
national domain to be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the people of the United 
States. At one time, the federal government 
held title to an estate of some 1.3 Dillion 
acres—nearly twice as much as it owns to- 
day. At its largest, the public domain—ex- 
cluding Alaska—covered nearly three-fourths 
of the entire country. From the yery begin- 
ning there were those who argued that the 
government should carefully control the sêt- 
tlement and disposition of its land. The most 
distinguished spokesman for this point of 
view was John Quincy Adams, who sought to 
secure orderly and compact settlement and 
to make the public land a source of public 
benefit as well as private profit. 

In the face of enormous pressures for rapid 
settlement and unrestrained exploitation of 
the Nation's vast and virgin lands, Adams 
was never able to generate much support for 
his views. And the growth of the Nation has, 
for the most part, proceeded at a pace and 
along patterns which were based upon the 
assumption that in a land so rich and wide, 
we would never run out of room or resources. 

Two familiar episodes in our history serve 
to illustrate the characteristic American ap- 
proach toward settlement of our land and de- 
velopment of its resources, 

In 1846, two years before the discovery of 
gold at Sutter’s Mill, there were only about 
500 American settlers on the California coast. 
By 1850, the gold rush had swelled the num- 
ber of settlers to nearly 100,000. 

And later, just a year after the founding 
of Salem College, nearly 100,000 men and 
women were sent racing across the border 
of the Oklahoma Territory by a cavalryman’s 
gunshot to stake claims to some two million 
acres of land. A few hours later, not a single 
inch of that land remained open for settle- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate, if understandable, that 
John Quincy Adams was not able to muster 
at least enough of a constituency to exert 
a restraining influence upon our pace and 
patterns of settlement as well as upon our 
exploitation of natural resources. He would, 
I suspect, have far greater success today 
when, after two centuries of relatively un- 
restrained growth, the nation is confronted 
with increasing physical constraints and rela- 
tive scarcities and shortages of basic com- 
modities and resources. 

In January of last year, I expressed my 
view that the nation had better start facing 
up to the almost overwhelming reality of the 
longer-range and interrelated problems of 
energy, of food and resource supply of hu- 
man numbers and uncontrolled growth. To 
begin to deal with these problems—indeed, 
even to begin to ask the right questions— 
I urged that we develop effective institutions 
within the Federal Government for long- 
range analysis. We were, I pointed out, al- 
most totally lacking in such a capability— 
an appalling lack in a nation with as big a 
stake in the future as the United States. 

We must come to understand and accept 
the fact that the really critical issues be- 
fore it are not the immediate and isolated 
ones, but the interrelated and long-range 
ones—indeed, the day-to-day “crises” that 
seem to capture all our attention and con- 
sume all our energies are, for the most part, 
simply manifestations of far deeper prob- 
lems that we never seem to get around to 
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acknowledging, much less addressing, The 
old cliches that everything relates to every- 
thing else and that we live in an interde- 
pendent world have become the fundamental 
fact of our economic, social and political life. 

Our economic health and growth, our pat- 
terns of settlement and physical development, 
our social stability and strength—these both 
determine and depend upon a vast and intri- 
cate system of material (including food), 
energy and environmental resources. Under 
these conditions, we cannot hope to come to 
grips with the issues before us unless we 
strengthen our ability to assess problems and 
programs, not simply in Isolation, but in re- 
lation to each other; not simply over the short 
term, but over the longer span of 10, 20 or 30 
years. And let me add—with as much empha- 
sis as I can—that the complex interrelation- 
ships with which we must deal are not just 
national but are global in nature. 

Without this capacity at the national level. 
we will never be able to make the kinds of 
accommodations between demands for and 
supplies of resources that will enable us to 
achieve stable and sustainable levels and 
kinds of growth. We often forget that time 
itself has become one of our most critical 
resources. It is not so much coal, or oil, or 
natural gas that we must worry about run- 
ning out of. It is time—time to accomplish 
the necessary adjustments in our way of life 
that will allow us to make the most of these 
resources—and time to make the necessary 
investments In the cleaner sources of energy 
that will enable us to live a decent life with- 
out denying it to those who follow us. 

We live in a time when, in the fine phrase 
of Leonard Silk, the long run has become the 
short run, And we cannot forever get away 
with acting on the basis of ignorance and 
expediency, The day-to-day crisis decisions 
that we make more and more limit our op- 
tions for the future; yet we make them with 
almost no understanding of their impacts 
upon each other, much less of their implica- 
tions over the long-term, 

I do not believe the end of the world is 
at hand; but I do know that the year 2000 is 
just around the corner. If we expect to solve 
the problems of the 1980s and 1990s, we need 
to start now—as we should have started some 
years ago to foresee and forestall the energy 
crisis. 

If it hadn’t been ignored we might have 
learned more from the 1952 report of the 
Paley Commission, which, looking ahead to 
1975, predicted the energy crisis 23 years be- 
fore the public discovered it. 

Nowhere in the Executive Branch is there 
any real capability for conducting the kind 
of continuing and comprehensive census of 
the future that we must have if we are to 
ensure that the day-to-day decisions we make 
are, indeed, taking us in the directions we 
want to go. 

I have no illusions that such an institu- 
tion, in and of itself, is going to solve our 
problems. But I do think that, over time, if 
we use it well, it can get us into the habit of 
sizing up and sorting out the longer range 
implications and interdependence of our ac- 
tions; it can help us see problems coming 
and take steps to deal with them before they 
get out of hand; it can help us learn to live 
very well within our means and, above all, 
it can, over time, help us regain our con- 
fidence in our ability to manage our affairs, 
to deal with our problems, and to take 
charge of our future. 

You may wonder what all of this has to do 
with you. 

Those of you do who have read Alvin Tof- 
fler's Future Shock know how dramatically 
telescoped our technological and social 
achievements have become, and how rapidly 
we are moving into the future. 

Remember that the year 2000 will be ar- 
riying for you who are graduating at about 
the time when most people reach the peak 
or most productive years in their careers. 
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It was James Bryant Conant who said that 
“the primary concern of American education 
today is ...to cultivate in the largest 
number of our future citizens an apprecia- 
tion both of the responsibilities and the ben- 
efits which come to them because they are 
American and free.” 

It is my conviction that as we enter the 
final quarter of the 20th century, part of 
that appreciation must focus on the respon- 
sibility to think ahead, to become futurists, 
to engage ourselves in planning a world for 
our children and theirs. 

The distinguished public career of Sen. 
Jennings Randolph is an example of the way 
in which the best of our traditional values 
can be applied to the problems of the present 
and the future. Whether it was in his spon- 
sorship of legislation that gave 18-year-olds 
the right to vote, or his outstanding efforts 
to help the blind, the handicapped, the crip- 
pled, and the aged, or his invaluable achieve- 
ments in behalf of environmental and pollu- 
tion control legislation—whether it was for 
mine safety or highway safety, river develop- 
ment, or the balanced development of the 
coal industry—his accomplishments in these 
and many other areas make him a model 
public servant, an inspiring demonstration 
of the substantial mark one individual can 
make on the way we will live in the twenty- 
first century. 

My hope and wish for you here today is 
that, as you move up on your chosen career 
patterns, you will have opportunities to play 
a part in shaping the future of America. 
Whether your role is major, as Sen. Ran- 
dolph’s has been, or more modest, your cour- 
age to speak up and persevere can make a 
difference. 

If we don’t begin now, we may forever lose 
those grand, inspiring West Virginia vistas— 
as they give way to urban sprawl, or worse. 

Unless we accept the immediate challenge, 
we can blame only ourselves for the eventual, 
Inevitable deterioration of the quality of hu- 
man life in this great land of ours. 

And it won’t be just a question of urban 
sprawl eroding the landscape, or even strip 
mines eating into those rolling hills. A fail- 
ure now could mean the crumbling away of 
our fundamental human yalues—in the way 
people relate to each other, in our basic 
priorities, in our ethical system. 

As you leave Salem College, let your recol- 
lections of the natural beauty of its setting 
be a constant reminder that the founders of 
this College had a vision—and the courage 
to make that vision a reality. 

That is your heritage. 

And your efforts can make a difference. 


A TRIBUTE TO CLARENCE E. 
KILBURN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am deep- 
ly saddened by the death of my friend 
and former colleague, Clarence Kilburn. 

Mr. Kilburn, a veteran at his retire- 
ment in 1964 of 25 years service as a 
Congressman, served his party and his 
State on numerous committees, includ- 
ing the GOP Policy Committee, the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee. His economic exper- 
tise led him to serve as adviser to several 
international monetary conferences, tak- 
ing him as far afield as South America 
and Austria. 

His many contributions to the resi- 
dents of northern New York included 
a long sustained effort to authorize U.S. 
participation in the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and power projects; he was respon- 
sible for cosponsoring the legislation 
which finally made this possible, an 
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achievement he labeled the “greatest 
thrill” of his congressional career. 

I join the citizens of Malone, N.Y., in 
extending my sympathies to his surviv- 
ing family. 


NO-FAULT INSURANCE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr, President, the 
Senate will soon take up consideration of 
a bill that would require all states to 
adopt the no-fault system of automobile 
insurance. In his testimony before the 
Committee on Commerce, Donald Schaf- 
fer of the Allstate Insurance Co. provid- 
ed a projection of what adoption of this 
bill would cost the citizens of each of 
the 50 States. The Allstate cost figures 
raise a very important question. Should 
the citizens of Idaho or Georgia or Ver- 
mont be forced to pay higher prices for 
their automobile insurance just to be in 
conformity with an insurance program 
which may save money in States with 
large urban populations such as New 
York and Massachusetts? The Idaho 
State Legislature considered no-fault 
insurance in great detail this year and 
will continue its evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Insurance needs vary dramatically 
from State to State, and there appears 
to be no compelling reason to force all 
50 States into the straitjacket of 
one possible form of insurance. The peo- 
ple of Idaho and other States should be 
allowed to benefit from an auto insur- 
ance system designed for their benefit, 
just as the people in the urban areas 
should have an insurance program ap- 
propriate to their needs. This study in- 
dicates that the drivers of Idaho would 
pay from 50 percent to 80 percent more 
for their insurance under S. 354. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Allstate’s table of the projected 
costs of no-fault insurance be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Allstate’s 50-State costing of S. 354 
Group B* 
+31. 
+31. 
+30. 
+23. 
+15. 
+53. 
+13. 
+15. 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 


HYOGO u 


—0. 
+21. 
+69. 
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+34. 

—0. 
+20. 
+56. 
+20. 
+11. 
+36. 
+39. 

—1. 
+31. 
+62, 

+4. 
+24. 
+82. 
+43. 
+465. 
+32. 
+12. 
+16. 
+46. 


‘Includes coverages carried by approxi- 
mately 30 percent of Allstate policyholders, 
le, bodily injury Mability and uninsured 
motorist coverage only. 

*Includes coverages carried by approxi- 
mately 70 percent of Allstate policyholders, 
ie., bodily injury liability and uninsured 
motorist coverage plus the optional medical 
payments or voluntary no-fault. 

3 Kentucky; Present premiums for no- 
fault, effective July 1, 1975, are not available. 

‘Pennsylvania: Present premiums are 
pata on projected no-fault costs as of July 
19, 1974. 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania + 
Rhode Island. 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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THE COMMISSARY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Association of the U.S. Army recently 
went on record for a continuation of the 
present appropriated fund for the sup- 
port of this Nation’s military commis- 
saries. 

Its case was made in testimony before 
House Armed Services Subcommittee by 
Lt. Gen. Charles G. Dodge, executive vice 
president of the association. He said the 
administration's program to make the 
PX’s “self-sustaining” would in effect 
amount to a pay cut for American sol- 
diers since it would lower their buying 
power. He added: 

The action hits hardest at the families of 
enlisted personnel and junior officers whose 
food costs are the largest single item in the 
family budget. Too many of the very junior 
people are already in the food stamp pro- 
gram. These are many of the same people 
we must retain if the volunteer Army Serv- 
ices are to remain a viable reality. 


Mr. President, the commissary privi- 
lege has been assumed and taken into 
account on every occasion we can iden- 
tify within the past 26 years when re- 
sponsible committees of Congress have 
considered adjustments in compensation 
for the armed services. 

The “self-supporting” program out- 
lined by the administration would di- 
minish fringe benefits for military per- 
sonnel by causing a loss of dental care for 
dependents, rising PX prices and limita- 
tions on merchandise, and reduced med- 
ical care for retirees and dependents. 

Mr. President, the association makes 
a@ good case for its point of view which I 
believe should be studied by all Members 
of Congress. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Dodge’s full statement 
before the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
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CONTINUED APPROPRIATED FUND SUPPORT FOR 
MILITARY COMMISSARIES 
{Statement of the Association of the U.S. 
Army) 

I am LTG Charles G. Dodge, Executive Vice 
President of the Association of the U.S. Army. 
I am privileged to appear before this Com- 
mittee to express the Association’s views and 
recommend the continuation of the present 
appropriated fund support to the military 
commissary system. 

At the outset, I would like to express our 
gratitude for the actions which the Congress, 
led by this Committee, has taken over the 
last 12 years to keep military pay In line with 
civilian pay. This includes the major bene- 
fits which have been enacted—Survivor 
Benefit Plan, CHAMPUS and the upgrading 
of Servicemen’s Government Life Insurance. 

While military pay has increased, there has 
been a diminution in fringe benefits that 
have long been considered a part of career 
compensation. Active duty personnel and 
retirees feel this in actions which cause a 
loss of dental care for dependents, rising PX 
prices and limitations on merchandise, re- 
duced medical care for retirees and depend- 
ents, and continuing stricter policy inter- 
pretations of the CHAMPUS program. The 
Administration's current proposal to make 
commissaries “self-supporting” would fur- 
ther diminish these benefits. The term “self- 
supporting” translates realistically into 
higher costs for the commissary patrons. 

The commissary privilege for both active 
duty and retired personnel has had long his- 
tory of recognition and sanction. This Com- 
mittee, in considering the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 reported that the pay scales 
proposed by the legislation then under study 
included consideration of the so-called hid- 
den benefits. The commissary privilege is 
one of those benefits. 

In 1957, the importance of commissaries 
was recognized by a Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional and Technical Com- 


pensation. In its report, the Committee rec- 
ommended that continuing action be taken 
to re-establish and maintain appropriate 
“fringe benefits” for service personnel and 


their dependents; this inchided adequate 
commissary facilities. 

In 1972, a special subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee acknowl- 
edged the relationship between commis- 
sary operations and retention and urged a re- 
organization of the commissary system and 
that the resulting “. . . savings [be] ... 
passed on to the military consumer.” 

In summary, the commissary privilege has 
been assumed and taken into account on 
every occasion we can identify in the past 26 
years when the responsible committees of 
the Congress have considered an adjustment 
in compensation for the Armed Forces. The 
1953 Report of the Commission on Incentive, 
Hazardous Duty and Special Pay made a fur- 
ther cogent observation when it pointed out 
that military personnel are not organized to 
bargain with their employer, the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Therefore, it stated, and I quote, “it 
is necessary that the Congress exercise great 
forethought in changing unfavorably the 
terms of employment for service personnel.” 

By law the President is required to direct 
a review of pay and allowance of the uni- 
formed services annually. When appropriate, 
the law states, a complete review of the prin- 
ciples and concepts of the entire compensa- 
tion system for the uniformed services may 
be directed. The results of these reviews are 
then forwarded to the Congress together with 
any recommendations for changes in the sal- 
ary system or other elements of the compen- 
sation structure. Such is the purpose of the 
1975 Quadrennial Review of Military Com- 
pensation which is now in progress. Further, 
the Defense Manpower Commission, estab- 
lished by the Congress, is studying these 
matters. 


We are concerned that the Administration’s 
action to make the commissaries “self-sus- 
taining” starting next year prejudges the 
results of the Quadrennial Review and find- 
ings of the Defense Manpower Commission. 
This action will have the effect of a pay cut 
since it lowers the buying power of the sol- 
dier at the commissary. 

Based on a 23 October 1974 Soldiers’ maga- 
zine survey of five Army commissaries and 
local. supermarkets in the same area, (sur- 
yey attached), a mythical family of four 
spending $200/month in the commissary is 
saving $600/year over like purchases in com- 
mercial supermarkets. The action hits hard- 
est at the families of enlisted personnel and 
junior officers whose food costs are the largest 
single item in the family budget. Too many 
of the very junior people are already in the 
food stamp program. These are many of the 
same people we must retain if the volunteer 
Armed Services are to remain a viable reality. 
Nor should the effect on retirees be mini- 
mized, particularly the effect on our older 
officer and enlisted retirees. 

The Association recognizes the intense 
competition for the Budget dollar, the need 
for equipment acquisition and modernization 
of our Armed Forces, and the Administra- 
tion’s desire to reduce that portion of the 
Defense Budget attributable to personnel 
costs. We strongly support an adequate na- 
tional defense at a cost the Nation can af- 
ford. Such a defense means attracting and 
retaining highly capable and motivated 
people. 

The answer to what is just and adequate 
compensation for our servicemen and women 
should await the results of the ongoing 
Quadrennial Review and possibly the com- 
ments and suggests of the Defense Manpower 
Commission. I respectfully submit that the 
proposed legislation you are considering 
would continue the mistakes of the past, a 
piecemeal approach to military compensation 
which has resulted in a complicated and 
dimly understood compensation system for 
the dedicated men and women in our Armed 
Forces. We are all seeking a reasonable and 
equitable solution to an important and com- 
plex problem. Until the facts are available 
we recommend strongly that the same full 
appropriated funding support for commis- 
saries be continued. America must be assured 
of an adequate security program. The men 
and women who serve this goal must also 
be assured of a dependable compensation 
program while in service and after retire- 
ment. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, for providing 
us the opportunity to express our views. 

SOLDIERS SHOPPING LIST 

On October 23, 1974, the information office 
personnel at Forts Benning, Lewis, Camp- 
bell, Sill and Cameron Station, Va. used the 
following shopping list to compare commis- 
sary prices (COM) to supermarket prices 
(SM) in their areas. Specific brand names, 
quality and size (or weight) were given to 
compare the same items at all locations. The 
average prices found on that day: 

PRODUCE 


Oranges, 1 dozen 
Lettuce, head 
Potatoes, 10 Ibs..._ 
Tomatoes, 3 Ibs____ 
Onions, 3 lbs 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 
MUX, t\ get. f 
Butter, 1 Ib 
Cheese, 3 Ibs____ 
Eggs, 1 dozen 


Ground round, 3 Ibs_....-__. 


Chuck roast, 4 lbs 
Pork loin, 3 Ibs___._- 
Sirloin steak, 2 Ibs... 
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Chicken, 2 Ibs 
Bacon, 1 lb--.- 
Hot dogs, 1 Ib_ 
Bologna, 1 Ib 


Green beans, 2 cans 
Corn, 2 cans 
Cranberries, 1 can 
Asparagus, 1 can 
Pork and beans, 2 cans 
Peas, 2 cans 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Salad dressing, 16 oz 
Worcestershire sauce. 
Peanut butter, 18 oz. 
Jelly, grape 

Pickles, dill... 
Ketchup, 20 oz. 
Vegetable oil.. 
Mustard, 24 oz.. 
Bread, 11⁄4 Ib__ 


Disposable diapers, overnight 
Disposable diapers, reg. 2 boxes 
Paper towels, 2 rolls. 
Bathroom tissue, 4 

Facial tissues, 2 boxes 
Bleach, 1 gallon 

Soap, liquid—dishes. 

Soap, powder—clothes 


52.65 66.60 
Source; Soldier’s magazine, May 1975. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1976 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consideration of S. 920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. 920, a bill to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1976, and the period of 
July 1, 1976, through September 30, 1976, 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, 
and other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and eyaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength for each active duty com- 
ponent and the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces and 
of civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense, and to authorize the military train- 
ing, student loans, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 
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TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1976 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, tor- 
pedoes, and other weapons, as authorized 
by law, in amounts as follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: for the Army, $337,500,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $2,959,- 
800,000; for the Air Force, $3,960,700,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: for the Army $393,500,000; 
for the Navy, $990,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $52,900,000; for the Air Force, $1,718,- 
100,000, of which $265,800,000 shall be used 
only for the procurement of Minuteman III 
missiles, 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For Naval vessels: for the Navy, $3,666,- 

400,000. 
TRACEED COMBAT VEHICLES 

For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$862,700,000, of which $379,400,000 shall be 
used only for the procurement of M-60 series 
tanks; for the Marine Corps, $101,500,000. 


TORPEDOES 

For torpedoes and related support equip- 

ment: for the Navy, $189,500,000. 
OTHER WEAPONS 

For other weapons: for the Army, $74,300,- 
000; for the Navy, $17,700,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $100,000; 

TITLE ITI—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 

TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated during the fiscal year 1976 for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, as authorized by law, in amounts 
as follows: 

For the Army, $2,016,593,000; 

For the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$3,368,802,000; 

For the Air Force, $3,707,840,000; and 

For the Defense Agencies, $594,200,000, of 
which $28,500,000 is authorized for the activi- 
ties of the Director of Test and Evaluation, 
Defense. 

TITLE III—ACTIVE FORCES 

Sec, 301. For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1975, and ending June 30, 1976, each com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces is authorized an 
end strength for active duty personnel as 
follows: 

(1) The Army, 779,300; 

(2) The Navy, 524,100; 

(3) The Marine Corps, 195,900; 

(4) The Air Force, 582,400. 

TITLE IV—RESERVE FORCES 

Sec. 401. (a) For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1975, and ending June 30, 1976, the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces is authorized an end 
strength for reserve personnel as follows: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the United 
States, 400,000; 

(2) The Army Reserve, 212,400; 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 92,000; 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 32,900; 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 94,600; 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 53,200; 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 11,700. 

(b) It is the intent of Congress that each 
Selected Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces will be programed to attain an aver- 
age strength not less than 50 per centum of 
the sum of the actual strength on June 30, 
1975, and the strength authorized in sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

(c) The end strength and average strength 
prescribed by subsections (a) and (b), re- 
spectively, of this section for the Selected 
Reserve of any Reserve component shall be 
proportionately reduced by (1) the total au- 
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thorized strength of units organized to serve 
as units of the Selected Reserve of such com- 
ponent which are on active duty (other than 
for training) at any time during the fiscal 
year; and (2) the total number of individ- 
ual members not in units organized to serve 
as units of the Selected Reserve of such 
component who are on active duty (other 
than for training or for unsatisfactory par- 
ticipation in training) without their consent 
at any time during the fiscal year. Whenever 
such units or such individual members are 
released from active duty during any fiscal 
year, the end strength and average strength 
prescribed for such fiscal year for the Selected 
Reserve of such Reserve component shall be 
proportionately increased by the total au- 
thorized strength of such units and by the 
total number of such individual members. 


TITLE V—CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Sec. 501. (a) For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1975, and ending June 30, 1976, the 
Department of Defense is authorized an end 
strength for civilian personnel as follows: 

(1) The Department of the Army, 329,000; 

(2) The Department of the Navy, includ- 
ing the Marine Corps, 310,300; 

The Department of the Air Force, 
251,300; 

(4) Activities and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (other than the military 
departments), 71,400. 

(b) In computing the authorized end 
strength for civilian personnel there shall be 
included all direct-hire civilian personnel 
employed to perform military functions 
administered by the Department of Defense 
(other than those performed by the National 
Security Agency) whether employed on & 
full-time, part-time, or intermittent basis, 
but excluding special employment categories 
for students and disadvantaged youth such 
as the stay-in-school campaign, the tem- 
porary summer aid program and the Federal 
junior fellowship program and personnel par- 
ticipating in the worker-trainee opportunity 
program. Whenever a function, power, or 
duty, or activity is transferred or assigned to 
a department or agency of the Department 
of Defense from a department or agency 
outside of the Department of Defense or from 
a department or agency within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the civilian personnel end 
strength authorized for such departments 
or agencies of the Department of Defense af- 
fected shall be adjusted to refiect any in- 
creases or decreases in civilian personnel 
required as a result of such transfer or 
assignment. 

(c) When the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that such action is necessary in the 
national interest, he may authorize the em- 
ployment of civilian personnel in excess of 
the number authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section, but such additional number may 
not exceed one-half of one per centum of the 
total number of civilian personnel authorized 
for the Department of Defense by subsection 
(a) of this section. The Secretary of Defense 
shall promptly notify the Congress of any 
authorization to increase civilian personnel 
strength under the authority of this subsec- 
tion, 

TITLE VI—MILITARY TRAINING 
STUDENT LOADS 

Sec. 601. (a) For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1975, and ending June 30, 1976, each 
component of the Armed Forces is authorized 
an ayerage military training student load as 
follows: 

(1) The Army, 83,101; 

(2) The Navy, 69,513; 

(3) The Marine Corps, 26,489; 

(4) The Air Force, 51,225; 

(5) The Army National 
United States, 9,788; 

(6) The Army Reserve, 7,359; 

(7) The Naval Reserve, 1,661; 

(8) The Marine Corps Reserve, 2,769; 
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(9) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 1,952; and Se 

(10) The Air Force Reserve, 810. 

(b) The average military training student 
loads for the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force and the Reserve 
components prescribed in subsection (a) of 
this section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976, shall be adjusted consistent with the 
manpower strengths provided in titles UI, 
IV, and V of this Act. Such adjustment shall 
be apportioned among the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Air Force and the 
Reserve Components in such manner as the 
Secretary of Defense shall prescribe. 
TITLE VII—AUTHORIZATION FOR THE 

PERIOD BEGINNING JULY 1, 1976, 

AND ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1976 


Sec. 701. ProcuREMENT.—Funds are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the period 
July 1, 1976, to September 30, 1976, for the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United States 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, 
and other weapons, as authorized by law, in 
amounts as follows: 


AIRCRAFT 
For aircraft: for the Army, $59,400,000; for 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, $578,200,000; 
for the Air Force, $831,300,000. 
MISSILES 


For missiles: For the Army, $41,600,000; 
for the Navy, $308,600,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $10,700,000; for the Air Force, $252,- 
200,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For naval vessels: for the Navy, $474,200,- 
000. 

TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 


For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$245,300,000, of which $133,000,000 shall be 
used only for the procurement of M-60 series 
tanks; for the Marine Corps, $400,000. 

TORPEDOES. 

For torpedoes and related support equip- 

ment: for the Navy, $19,200,000. 
OTHER WEAPONS 

For other weapons: for the Army, $9,700,- 
000; for the Navy, $1,400,000. 

Sec. 702. RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, 
AND EVALUATION —Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the period July 1, 
1976, to September 30, 1976, for the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, as 
authorized by law, in amounts as follows: 

For the Army, $491,214,000; 

For the Navy (including the Marine Corps}, 
$851,363,000; 

For the Air Force, $946,621,000; and 

For the defense agencies, $150,400,000, of 
which $6,800,000 is authorized for the ac- 
tivities of the Director of Test and Evaluation 
Defense. 

Sec. 703. Acrive Forces.—For the period 
beginning July 1, 1976, and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1976, each component of the Armed 
Forces is authorized an end strength for ac- 
tive duty personnel as follows: 

The Army, 787,300; 

The Nayy, 531,300; 

The Marine Corps, 196,100; 
) The Air Force, 582,400. 

. 704. (a) Reserve Forces.—For the pe- 
riod beginning July 1, 1976, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1976, the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces is 
authorized an end strength for reserve per- 
sonnel as follows: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 400,000; 

(2) The Army Reserve, 212,400; 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 92,000; 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 33,300; 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 94,500; 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 53,700; 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 11,700. 
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(b) It is the intent of Congress that each 
Selected Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces will be programed to attain an aver- 
age strength not less than 50 per centum 
of the sum of the actual strength on June 30, 
1976, and the strength authorized in sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

(c) The end strength and average strength 
prescribed by subsections (a) and (b), re- 
spectively, of this section for the Selected 
Reserve of any Reserve component shall be 
proportionately reduced by (1) the total au- 
thorized strength of units organized to serve 
as units of the Selected Reserve of such com- 
ponent which are on active duty (other than 
for training) at any time during the period; 
and (2) the total number of individual 
members not in units organized to serve as 
units of the selected Reserve of such compo- 
nent who are on active duty (other than for 
training or for unsatisfactory participation 
in training) without their consent at any 
time during the period. Whenever such units 
or such individual members are released from 
active duty during the period, the end 
strength and average strength for such pe- 
riod for the Selected Reserve of such Reserve 
component shall be proportionately increased 
by the total authorized strength of such 
units and by the total number of such indi- 
vidual members. 

Sec. 705. (a) CIVILIAN Personnet.—For the 
period beginning July 1, 1976, and ending 
September 30, 1976, the Department of De- 
fense is authorized an end strength for civil- 
ian personnel as follows: 

(1) The Department of the Army, 332,700; 

(2) The Department of the Navy, including 
the Marine Corps, 311,160; 

(3) The Department of 
253,200; 

(4) Activities and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (other than the military 
departments), 71,400. 

(b) In computing the authorized end 
strength for civilian personnel there shall be 
included all direct-hire civilian personnel 
employed to perform military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense 
(other than those performed by the National 
Security Agency) whether employed on a 
full-time, part-time, or intermittent basis, 
but excluding special employment categories 
for students and disadvantaged youth such 
as the stay-in-school campaign, the tempo- 
rary summer aid program and the Federal 
junior fellowship program and personnel par- 
ticipating in the worker-trainee opportunity 
program. Whenever a function, power, or 
duty or activity is transferred or assigned to 
a department or agency of the Department 
of Defense from a department or agency out- 
side of the Department of Defense or from 
a department or agency within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the civilian personnel end 
strength authorized for such departments or 
agencies of the Department of Defense 
affected shall be adjusted to refiect any in- 
creases or decreases in civilian personnel 
required as a result of such transfer or 
assignment. 

(c) When the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that such action is necessary in the 
national interest, he may authorize the em- 
ployment of civillan personnel in excess of 
the number authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section, but such additional number 
may not exceed one-half of 1 per centum of 
the total number of civilian personnel au- 
thorized for the Department of Defense by 
subsection (a) of this section. The Secretary 
of Defense shall promptly notify the Con- 
gress of any authorization to increase civil- 
ian personnel strength under the authority 
of this subsection. 

Sec. 706. (a) MILITARY TRAINING STUDENT 
Loaps.—For the period beginning July 1, 1976, 
and ending September 30, 1976, each compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces is authorized an 
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average military training student load as 
follows: 

(1) The Army, 75,185; 

(2) The Navy, 70,571; 

(3) The Marine Corps, 26,788; 

(4) The Air Force, 52,280; 

(5) The Army National Guard of the United 
States, 9,481; 

(6) The Army Reserve, 5,518; 

(7) The Naval Reserve, 2,106; 

(8) The Marine Corps Reserve, 4,088; 

(9) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 2,180; and 

(10) The Air Force Reserve, 836. 

(b) The average military training student 
loads for the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force and the Reserve 
components prescribed in subsection (a) of 
this section for the period beginning July 1, 
1976, and ending September 30, 1976, shall be 
adjusted consistent with the manpower 
strengths provided in sections 703, 704, and 
705 of this Act. Such adjustment shall be 
apportioned among the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force and the 
Reserve components in such manner as the 
Secretary of Defense shall prescribe. 


TITLE VITI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 801. The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress, at the time the 
President submits the budget to the Congress 
for fiscal year 1977, a detailed report on the 
readiness of the Armed Forces of the United 
States to perform their assigned missions. 
Such report shall include— 

(1) a description of the criteria used as a 
basis to determine readiness; 

(2) a full elaboration of the assigned mis- 
sions for such armed forces and the relation- 
ship of these missions to the foreign policy 
of the United States; 

(3) a report on the improvements in readi- 
ness provided by the budget authority ap- 
proved for fiscal year 1976 and the transi- 
tional quarter and the further improvements 
expected with the fiscal year 1977 budget 
requests; and 

(4) a discussion of any progress made in 
improving reliability and maintainability of 
weapon systems, and the funds requested in 
fiscal year 1977 for this purpose. 

Src. 802. In the case of any letter of offer 
to sell any defense articles from the United 
States’ active Inventories or any proposal to 
transfer defense articles from the United 
States’ active inventories for $25,000,000 or 
more, the Secretary of Defense shall submit a 
report to the Congress. setting forth— 

(1) the impact of such sales or transfers 
on the current readiness of United States 
forces; 

(2) the adequacy of reimbursements to 
cover, at the time of replenishment to United 
States’ inventories, the full replacement costs 
of those items sold or transferred; 

(3) the effect, if any, of such sales or 
transfers in proyiding technological infor- 
mation to foreign governments which might 
prove injurious to the national security in- 
terests of the United States. 

Sec. 803. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act shall 
be expended for research, development, test- 
ing, or evaluation of binary lethal chemical 
munitions or for other lethal chemical muni- 
tions. Notwithstanding the foregoing sen- 
tence, the Department of Defense shall be 
permitted to acquire or develop such quanti- 
ties of lethal chemical warfare agents as 
may be necessary to conduct research, de- 
velopment, testing, and evaluation of devices, 
equipment, or processes that are or may be 
required to provide protection against lethal 
chemical warfare agents. 

(b) For purposes of this section the term 
“lethal chemical munitions” means (1) any 
toxic chemical (solid, liquid, or gas) which, 
through its chemical properties, is intended 
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to be used to produce injury or death to 
human beings, and (2) any device, instru- 
ment, apparatus, or contrivance, including 
any components or accessories thereof, in- 
tended to be used to disperse or otherwise 
disseminate any stich toxic chemical. 

(c) None of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this or any other Act shall 
be used for the production or preproduction 
of lethal binary chemical munitions unless 
the President certifies to Congress that the 
production or preproduction of such muni- 
tions is essential to the national interest and 
submits a full report thereon to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives as far in advance 
of the production or preproduction of such 
munitions as is practicable. 

Src. 804. (a) It is the policy of the United 
States that equipment procured for the use 
of personnel of the Armed Forces of the 
United States stationed in Europe under the 
terms of the North Atlantic Treaty should 
be standardized or at least interoperable 
with equipment of other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In 
carrying out such policy the Secretary of 
Defense shall, to the maximum feasible ex- 
tent, initiate and carry out procurement 
procedures that provide for the acquisition 
of equipment which is standardized or inter- 
operable with equipment of other members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
whenever such equipment is to be used by 
personnel of the Armed Forces of the United 
States stationed in Europe under the terms 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that it is necessary, in order to 
carry out the policy expressed in subsection 
(a) of this section, to procure equipment 
manufactured outside the United States, he 
is authorized to determine, for the purposes 
of section 2 of title ITI of the Act of March 3, 
1933 (47 Stat. 1520; 41 U.S.C. 10a), that the 
acquisition of such equipment manufac- 
tured in the United States is inconsistent 
with the public interest. 

(c) In any case in which the Secretary of 
Defense proposes not to carry out the policy 
expressed in subsection (a) of this section 
regarding the procurement of standardized 
or interoperable equipment, he shall report 
that fact to the Congress coincident with 
submission of the annual budget and in- 
clude in his report a description of the 
equipment to be procured and the reasons 
for noncompliance with such policy. 

Sec. 805. The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress, at the time the 
President submits the budget for fiscal year 
1977 to the Congress, a report on the deyel- 
opment of life cycle cost estimates for major 
weapon systems. Such report shall include— 

(1) the current estimates of the life cycle 
costs of the major weapons systems for which 
initial procurement funding has been au- 
thorized since fiscal year 1973 or for which 
such funding will be requested in fiscal years 
1977 or 1978; 

(2) a comparison of the annual manpower 
requirements. and costs, and other opera- 
tions and support costs, of the weapons sys- 
tems referred to In clause (1) with the cur- 
rent weapons systems which perform similar 
missions; 

(3) an explanation of the progress, if 
any, made in developing more precise means 
for estimating and accounting for operations 
and support costs; 

(4) an evaluation of the feasibility of 
accumulating ownership costs by weapon 
system; 

(5) a discussion of efforts being made to 
assure compatibility between design-to-cost 
procedures and the goal of minimizing life- 
cycle costs; 

(6) mission area summaries used to facili- 
tate selection of the most cost-effective tech- 
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nological solutions to threats In mission 
areas; and 

(7) any legislative changes which may be 
necessary to facilitate procurement on a life- 
cycle cost basis. 

Sec. 806. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized and directed to request from retir- 
ing military officers personnel and civilian 
personnel, of a grade GS-13 or above, who are 
employed in military procurement, sugges- 
tions of methods to improve procurement 
policies, including ideas for improving com- 
petitive bidding and eliminating any in- 
equities that may exist. The request shall 
be made of personnel during their last month 
of employment and they shall be allowed 
reasonable time during working hours during 
the last month to complete their voluntary 
report to be submitted upon retirement. The 
Secretary or his designate shall quarterly 
furnish the Armed Services Committees of 
the House of Representatives and Senate a 
copy of all such recommendations and the 
response of the Department of Defense. 

Sec. 807. (a) Chapter 4 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section after section 139/and in- 
serting a corresponding item in the chapter 
analysis: 

“$140. Emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses 

“(a) Within the limitation of appropria- 
tions made for the purpose, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of a military de- 
partment within his department, may pro- 
vide for any emergency or extraordinary ex- 
pense which cannot be anticipated or classi- 
fied. When it is so provided in such an appro- 
priation, the funds may be spent on approval 
or authority of the Secretary concerned for 
any purpose he determines to be proper, and 
such a determination is final and conclu- 
sive upon the accounting officers of the 
United States. The Secretary concerned may 
certify the amount of any such expenditure 
authorized by him that he considers advis- 
able not to specify, and his certificate is suf- 
ficient voucher for the expenditure of that 
amount. 

“(b) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion may be delegated by the Secretary of 
Defense to any person in the Department of 
Defense or by the Secretary of a military de- 
partment to any person within his depart- 
ment, with or without the authority to make 
successive redélegations.”. 

(b) Section 7202 of chapter 631 of title 
10, United States Code, and the correspond- 
ing item in the analysis of such chapter are 
repealed. 

Sec. 808. Section 139(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the word 
“sixty” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “ninety”. 

Sec. 809. This Act may be cited as the "De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Au- 
thorization Act, 1976”, 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 920, the military 
procurement authorization bill. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the leadership and of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
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Committee (Mr. STENNIS), in agreeing 
to coordinate our activities so that I 
could come to the floor at the time this 
measure became the pending business 
to make a few remarks which are more 
or less prefatory to the debate and ac- 
tion that will oceur in the Senate in the 
week after we return from the recess 
we are about to commence. I deeply 
appreciate the cooperation we have 
received. 

A group of us, primarily Senator KEN- 
NEDY, Senator McCiureE, and myself, to- 
gether with Senator GOLDWATER, Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, JR., Senator Javirs, and 
others, have worked together to arrange 
& debate that will occur on Monday and 
Tuesday after we return in regard to 
the military procurement bill in particu- 
lar, in regard to our defense posture 
generally, and in regard to the foreign 
policy that our military expenditures 
and establishment are designed to pro- 
tect and project. 

We hope that that can be a productive 
discussion, with varying viewpoints lead- 
ing to wise action on the prospective 
amendments that will be offered, possi- 
bly on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, but more likely beginning Wednes- 
day, on the milifary procurement bill. 

DEFENSE: A MODERATE STANCE FOR AMERICA 


Mr. President, as the Senate proceeds 
to debate the military procurement bill, 
I hope every Senator will participate in 
the discussion. For when we debate de- 
fense we are really debating the national 
priorities of the United States. “How 
much is enough?” Is a short way of ask- 
ing how much defense do we need and 
can we afford consistent with our social 
obligations at home and security needs 
abroad. 

There is no easy answer to this ques- 
tion, of course. The Department of De- 
fense provides one answer in its fiscal 
year 1976 budget request. But, unlike the 
Senate of the United States, the Penta- 
gon does not have the responsibility for 
weighing competing national goals and 
needs. It falls upon this body, along with 
the House of Representatives and the 
President, to determine where the bal- 
ance is struck. The Budget Reform Act, 
passed last year, made more explicit Con- 
gress’ responsibility to weigh national 
priorities and to set its individual au- 
thorization and appropriation acts into 
the context of a whole budget. 

What guidelines are there for Congress 
in reaching a judgment? First of all, 
there are the views of the American peo- 
ple, which should have a spécial place in 
a representative legislative body. Second, 
there is the weight of expert opinion, in- 
cluding DOD and others in the executive 
departments and elsewhere in and out 
of Government, as to what is in the pub- 
lic interest. Finally, of course, as Mem- 
bers of the Senate we must bring our in- 
dividual judgment to bear in making the 
hard choices. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of De- 
fense and Secretary of State, concerned 
as they are with such things as the “bal- 
ance of power,” and meeting alleged 
threats to “vital interests,” seem to im- 
ply sometimes that all the important 
factors affecting this Nation's foreign 
policy emanate only from abroad. They 
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sometimes fail to take adequate account 
of the necessary constraints imposed by 
the views of citizens in a democracy and 
the pressing needs at home. 

As elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, many of us in Congress are aware of 
a major shift in the foreign policy views 
of the American public. It is not a shift 
toward isolationism in the sense of the 
1930’s. The American people understand 
and accept the economic interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the world. But 
Americans are calling for new priorities 
in a way that cannot be dismissed as a 
short-term phenomenon in reaction to 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the United States should 
be a peaceful world neighbor instead of a 
militant world meddiler. Excessive mili- 
tary spending, brought about by this 
militant meddling, is heading us toward 
financial bankrupicy or a nuclear war— 
whichever comes first. 

We need a positive foreign policy— 
doing what is best for the United States— 
instead of the anachronistic cold war 
policy of doing what we think is worst for 
the Soviet Union or China. And we have 
got to stop financing a worldwide cold 
war with U.S. cold cash and showering 
money on just about any government 
that claims to be anti-Communist. 

We need a foreign and defense policy 
based on international partnerships for 
peace and freedom. America’s true na- 
tional interests are linked to world peace 
and individual freedom, not to the status 
quo and the defense of foreign dictator- 
ships. 

We must stop using military force as a 
foreign policy substitute for diplomacy 
and negotiation. One of these days our 
tendency to resort to military ferce fo 
resolve our national frustrations will lead 
to total disaster, for us and all mankind. 

We do not have the wisdom, the right 
or the means to impose our will on other 
people—even when we are sincerely con- 
vinced that we are acting in their own 
best interest. And it is immoral for us to 
use Other people to further what we mis- 
takenly believe is our best interest—as 
we did with the people of South Vietnam 
and Cambodia. 

The United States cannot afford, 
financially or morally, to continue being 
the world’s policeman. The world is our 
“home,” not our “beat.” Besides, we do 
not even know how to do it. A police- 
man at least tries to break up a fight; 
we jump in and join the fray. 

The alternative is not to retreat into 
an isolationist Fortress America, but to 
be more mature, more responsible and, 
above all, less frenetic in our dealings 
with other nations. As we may eventually 
conclude regarding the Mavyagtuez case, 
we must not be too quick to abandon 
diplomacy. 

Lone wolf international adventures 
are the worst and most) dangerous form 
of isolationism. 

Just as we must reorder our national 
priorities at home, so we must reevaluate 
our commitments abroad. We need to 
conserve our limited economic and mili- 
tary resources to be better able to de- 
fend our true interests and support our 
real friends. No nation can be strong 
that weakens its economy by excessive 
spending on war and preparation for wer. 
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The United States still has—and no 
doubt always will have—its political and 
economic adversaries and its potential 
military enemies. So we must remain 
strong—economically, militarily, and 
morally. 

But the cold war concept that we are 
about to be ganged up on by a monolithic, 
global Communist conspiracy no longer 
fits world reality, if it ever did. 

Besides draining us of resources that 
could be put to far better use improving 
the quality of life for all Americans, wars. 
hot and cold, accelerate the tendency of 
political power to flow to Washington 
and to concentrate in the hands of the 
President, our Commander in Chief. 
Huge military budgets and the nuclear 
arms race do the same. 

One way to avoid all-embracing, all- 
encompassing Government and one-man 
rule is to cut down on unnecessary mili- 
tary expenditures. And stay out of wars. 

Our long-range security lies in the re- 
duction of world tensions, the deescala- 
tion and reversal of the arms race and, 
ultimately, the establishment throughout 
the world of order and justice under law. 

A debate on the military procurement 
bill—and other segments of the defense 
budget—is really a debate about national 
priorities. The defense budget request of 
the administration constitutes 27 percent 
of projected Federal expenditures in 
fiscal year 1976. 

For fiscal year 1976 the administra- 
tion has chosen to place its top priority 
on increased military spending while 
restraining or reducing spending on 
domestic programs. Defense spending re- 
quests for which Congress must appro- 
priate money will increase by approxi- 
mately 17 percent or about $15.7 billion 
in fiscal year 1976. Secretary Schlesinger 
says $8 billion of this increase represents 
new growth for the Defense Depart- 
ment, This request for $8 billion in new 
growth stands in stark contrast to the 
18-month 5 percent ceiling the admin- 
istration has asked Congress to impose 
on future income security increases— 
despite predictions of continued infla- 
tion. This restriction applies to social 
security, supplemental security incomes, 
civil service retirement, food stamps and 
child nutrition programs. And the new 
Pentagon growth money is further pro- 
vided by direct cuts in funding for job 
training, public service employment, 
neighborhood health centers and com- 
munity mental health centers. 

Of course, DOD is attempting to cast 
its “turnaround” budget in the most 
favorable terms possible. It is requesting 
$92.8 billion in outlays for fiscal year 
1976—and this is the amount they are 
publicizing as the total fiscal year 1976 
budget. But DOD is requesting a total of 
$104.7 billion in oyerall obligational au- 
thority. It is this request that is more 
accurately representative of total mili- 
tary spending. 

Once again the Defense budget is pre- 
sented to Congress on the basis of “‘con- 
stant dollars.” They argue that even 
though each year military spending in 
inflation-hidden “current dollars” is in- 
creasing that when the effects of infla- 
tion are subtracted from the increases, 
DOD spending in “constant dollars” is 
actually lower than 1964. 
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But, Mr, President, the American peo- 
ple must pay their taxes and try to live 
on inflated current dollars. Why should 
not DOD be required to do the same? And 
why should DOD be the only agency of 
Government whose budget is insulated 
against the ravages of inflation? Why 
not also figure the HEW and HUD budg- 
ets in “constant dollars”? 

Economie arguments aside, the budg- 
et sent down by the Pentagon reflects a 
certain view of the world as expressed in 
Secretary Schlesinger’s posture state- 
ment. As members of the Senate, we may 
have alternative views which warrant dif- 
ferent conclusions about the overall size 
of the defense budget and the weapons 
innovations contained in the procure- 
ment bill. We can believe that “military 
power remains relevant” in a world in 
which the United States has responsibili- 
ties—without buying the argument that 
such a belief “implies acceptance not 
only of the administration’s budgetary 
request, but of the strategic concepts 
on which it is based.” See page 1-2 of 
Secretary of Defense Schlesinger’s an- 
nual posture statement. 

The congressional budget adopted by 
Congress last week recommends an up- 
per guidepost for defense, as for other 
functional categories. Modest cuts were 
made in DOD’s request bringing the per- 
centage to be spent on national defense 
down from 26.9 percent to 24.7 percent 
of the overall Federal budget. But this 
is only a guidepost. 

Many Senators, including myself, be- 
lieve that further savings can be achieved 
by adopting an approach to the defense 
budget that Secretary Schlesinger him- 
self suggested in his posture statement: 
That is, recognizing the connection “be- 
tween the safety, interests, commit- 
ments, and foreign policy of the United 
States on the one hand, and the size, 
composition, and deployment of the 
defense establishment on the other.” 

It is apparent to me and many other 
members that the fiscal year 1976 De- 
fense budget is built on a number of 
questionable assumptions and judge- 
ments which Congress ought specifically 
to examine. I encourage Senators, in 
making decisions on the military pro- 
curement bill, to examine closely these 
military assumptions and political judge- 
ments on which DOD's funding requests 
are based. Using this approach—and by 
disagreeing with some, but by no means 
necessarily all, of course, of the Secretary 
of Defense’s rationales—I believe it is 
possible to achieve substantial further 
savings from the DOD budget. 

In the spirit of a free society—and in 
recognition of the Senate's special role 
in shaping the national security policies 
of this country—Mr. President, several 
colleagues, Senators GOLDWATER, KEN- 
NEDY, MCCLURE, Harry F. BYRD, Jr. and 
Javits—and I have sent a letter to all 
Senators inviting them to participate in 
the debate on the military procurement 
bill. This debate will begin in earnest on 
Monday, June 2, and continue through- 
out that week. 

It is the belief of the six Senators who 
signed that letter that—in the aftermath 
of Vietnam—there is an imperative need 
for a reexamination of the role of the 
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United States in the world. We are pro- 
posing nothing less than a great debate 
on the assumptions that underlie Amer- 
ican foreign and defense policies. 

The report of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee accompanying the procurement 
bill is one judgment about what our de- 
fense posture should be. There are, of 
course, other views. 

It is of paramount importance that 
the Senate take the lead in a national 
discussion of these issues. Is our exist- 
ing defense structure sufficient to enable 
the United States to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities in the world? What are those re- 
sponsibilities? Does the military procure- 
ment bill provide too little or too much 
in military expenditures? What are the 
arguments for and against the fiscal year 
1976 DOD budget? 

These are the fundamental questions 
to be discussed and argued on June 2 
and 3. We hope that Senators on all sides 
of these issues will plan to give their 
serious attention to participation in the 
opening debate and in discussion there- 
after of amendments. We hope for a real 
give-and-take exchange, with probing 
of each other’s views, rather than the 
reading of long, prepared speeches. 

For the information of Senators, the 
way the organization of the debate is 
presently envisaged and, hopefully, will 
occur is set forth in the following rough 
timetable: 

Monday, June 2, 12:30 to 6:30 p.m. 

12:30-1:45 p.m.: Presentation by 
Armed Service Committee. 

1:45-5:00 p.m.: American foreign pol- 
icy after Vietnam-worldwide, and in 
Asia, Europe, Middle East, Western 
Hemisphere. 

5-6:30 p.m.: Conventional force plan- 
ning and requirements. 

Tuesday, June 3, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

10 a.m.—-12:30 p.m.: Strategic policies. 

12:30-3:00 p.m.: Strategic force needs. 

3-6 p.m.: National security and na- 
tional priorities. 

A considerable number of Senators 
with divergent viewpoints have already 
expressed interest in debating these 
issues. 

Then on Wednesday, June 4, one or 
two. ceiling amendments will be debated 
aps voted upon by the middle of the 

ay. 

Following the votes on the ceiling 
amendments, the Senate will proceed to 
take up the counterforce amendment to 
be offered by Senator McIntyre and 
Senator Brooxe. There will be a secret 
session in connection with this amend- 
ment. 

I would point out to Senators that all 
amendments must be filed by 6 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 4. 

On the following 2 days, June 5 and 6, 
various weapon, manpower, and other 
amendments will be offered. Some of 
these have been listed in the May 15 
Recorp at the close of Senate proceedings 
and in a recent whip notice. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me em- 
phasize that this Senator is interested in 
arriving at a realistic defense posture for 
this country that is adequate for our se- 
curity needs. This means that I, prob- 
ably along with many other Senators, 
will vote for some of the amendments— 
but against others. 
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Thus I will support a moderate ceiling 
amendment—but oppose an excessive 
one. I intend to offer, along with Senator 
KENNEDY, an amendment to remove the 
money for 50 additional Minuteman II 
ICBMs in the fiscal year 1976 budget. I 
fail to see why we need more than the 
1,000 already in our arsenal. However, 
r am committed to maintaining a viable 
triad in our strategic capabilities. 

Further, Mr. President, although I 
have strongly advocated sizeable cut- 
backs in overseas troop deployment and 
in overall manpower levels in the past, 
I will vote against any amendments call- 
ing for large-scale cutbacks at present. 
The presence of ow troops in several 
countries is still open to question, but 
this does not seem to me to be the time 
to cut them back—least we appear to give 
the wrong signal and thereby encourage 
aggression. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes, I am delighted 
to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to thank the 
Senator from California for his attitude, 
with reference to arranging the unani- 
mous consent, with regard to the taking 
up of amendments and the reasonable 
limitation of time thereon, as well as an 
agreement about a final date to vote. 

The Senator from California was very 
reasonable and very helpful really. It 
did not. come out the way I had in mind 
originally, but it came out with an agree- 
ment that was fair and proper and, I 
think, helpful to the entire Senate. 

It is a pleasure to deal with the Sen- 
ator on that basis, although we are ad- 
versaries here on some of these major 
matters. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would like to say, 
if I may, we are adversaries on some 
and we will be together on others. 

I appreciate very much the Senator's 
comments about my cooperation on as- 
pects of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the debate on the consideration of 
the amendments. 

As the Senator knows, certain things 
were accomplished and I think are very 
helpful to him in his handling of this 
measure: The germaneness requirement 
on amendments—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The fact that 
amendments will have to be printed and 
cannot be submitted at the last possible 
moment. 

I also remember a time when the Sen- 
ator was required to hold forth for 33 
days in handling this measure. Now it is 
going to be wrapped up in 5 days. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
again for his fine attitude. Those agree- 
ments will work for the benefit of the en- 
tire Senate, I think. 

Mr. President, I wanted to be recog- 
nized for a short time on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. But if any Senator 
wishes to proceed or has an emergency 
or something like that, I would be glad 
to yield to him. 
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I saw the Senator from Idaho here. 
Did he want to get the floor or what? 

Mr, President, as I made inquiry Lere, 
I understood some Senators had engage- 
ments, other engagements, they wanted 
to make. I would be glad to yield time 
for any reasonable matter they might 
have. 

My remarks will be fairly brief, and I 
do not expect to go into the bill as a 
whole at this time. 

Mr. President, I want to call the at- 
tention of the membership now, and I 
want it to be in the Recorp, too, and refer 
here, to this 190-page printed report. 

Our committee started work on this 
bill literally 11 months ago. We have 
held hearings of all kinds. Some mem- 
bers have made trips within the United 
States, and some beyond, checking up 
on facts. We had the most indepth and 
comprehensive hearings by competent 
people that, perhaps, we have ever had, 
within modern times anyway, with refer- 
ence to every major aspect, and many, 
many of the mincr aspects of this very 
comprehensive and important bill, which 
includes over $9 billion in research and 
development alone, 

I believe within that category, there 
are something like 1,600 items, 1,600 sep- 
arate items, in the research and develop- 
ment part of the bill, 

This research and development has 
been handled by a subcommittee headed 
by. the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre) who has a great capac- 
ity for work and has a very fine knowl- 
edge of the subject matter. 

This is something that is very difficult 
to get into and handle. It takes highly 
competent staff members to do it. That is 
also true with reference to many other 
features of this bill and this report, but 
the matters have been gone into in depth. 

This is a document that I am not 
claiming credit for, myself, but it is a 
document. that is worthy. of attention of 
the membership, their staffs, the public, 
and the President. The military, perhaps, 
could learn something from this report. 

Mr. President, the bill itself is here, 
not as a product of any one member of 
the committee, but it is here as a prod- 
uct of all the members of the committee. 
We spent 5 full days around the table, 
writing up the bill, so to speak, passing 
on many, Many, Many major maiters 
and many minor matters, too. 

Frequentiy, we had. votes. Sometimes 
there would be some division of thought 
and it would be reflected in the vote, but 
there were many other instances where 
the differencés were worked out and rep- 
resented the full membership’s view. 

I wrote a letter to all the members of 
the committee some 10 days before the 
markup—at least a week before it was 
completed—asking for them to bring 
forth any amendments that they might 
propose to the bill to give the Senate 
committee a chance to pass on those 
amendments, for whatever value that 
might be to the membership. 

I just mention those things as a part 
of the background, a part of the putting 
together of this bill. 
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I know the Recorp is full of declara- 
tions I have made on other bills and I 
welcome debate. I welcome debate on the 
foreign policy questions that “are 
involved. I have said many times that 
any real review, though, of the foreign 
policy ought to be on a resolution of some 
kind which came out of our valued For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

I still feel that any comprehensive re- 
view of our foreign policy—and I welcome 
a review—cannot be adequate, cannot be 
complete, cannot be in depth, until it 
reflects the work of our Foreign Relations 
Committee, plus the Work of their splen- 
did staff. 

It is certainly not their fault that we 
do not have it here now. I judge in time 
there will be such a resolution from that 
valued committee. 

The chairman of the committee (Mr. 
Sparkman) is a gentleman I have had 
the privilege of serving with here for 
a long time. We fully understand each 
other with reference to the jurisdiction 
of the two committees and we respect 
each other, and each other’s committee, 
with reference to the jurisdiction and 
responsibilities. 

I do not want any inferences, imag- 
inary conclusions, or anything else, to 
be drawn here when this matter comes 
up for so-called foreign policy debate. 
Foreign policy is relevant to a number of 
these matters, but my point is that we 
will not have a complete review, the most 
valuable review that is possible except 
through the medium of that fine com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, returning to the report, 
this report also goes into the matter of 
personnel, military personnel, and civil- 
ian personnel, with the most exhaustive, 
thorough examination, in depth, that 
has ever been done in any report here- 
tofore. 

Our committee had not gone into the 
personnel matters fully until 2 years ago. 
I believe it was at that time that there 
was added the ceiling on civilian per- 
sonnel, and 4 years ago the matter of 
military personnel. These ceilings had 
always been set by the Appropriations 
Committee, determined by the amount 
of money allowed for personnel; that was 
the only real regulation of it, 

But now this matter is gone into in 
depth, in great depth, and frankly, our 
committee is pioneering that field. 

We have recommended substantial 
consecutive reductions in military per- 
sonnel and recently in civilian person- 
nel and a part of it has been sustained 
by the conference committee in the bill 
that we brought back, 

That being true, we have about 
reached the point here where, for the 
time being, we do not think further re- 
ductions of drastic nature are in order. 

We will be prepared, I think, with con- 
vincing facts to sustain these conclu- 
sions, documented facts as well as logic, 
to sustain the committee’s position with 
reference to this entire bill. 

In round numbers, there was $29.9 bil- 
lion in all requested here and we re- 
duced that in round numbers to $25 bil- 
lion, rounding out again, an approxi- 
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mately $4.8 billion reduction which is 
fully explained in the report. 

Part of that reduction was due to the 
$1.3 billion request for military aid in 
South Vietnam, which was overrun by 
time. Part of the reduction was due to 
certain accrued old escalated shipbuild- 
ing costs that had developed. That re- 
duction, frankly, was in part a post- 
ponement—lI want to be fully frank about 
these matters—because we thought 
there was a good chance some better 
management during the incoming fiscal 
year might reduce the amount there that 
was actually needed, 

Now, other reductions resulted be- 
cause of in-depth investigations we made 
with reference to certain weaponry. A 
significant reduction here is with refer- 
ence to the B-1, which we held out of 
production for this year. The B-1 is the 
bomber, the big bomber, the big, new 
bomber. We allowed research and de- 
velopment money and one more proto- 
type to proceed—most of the research 
and development—but withheld the re- 
quest for $77 million in fiscal 1976, which 
would have been charged to procure- 
ment. This gives us the benefit of at least 
another year to survey the program and 
measure the need. In that way, the com- 
mittee avoided a committal to produc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I think many strong 
arguments in favor of programs that are 
in the bill—weapons programs—were 
made prior to the vote tha. the House 
took this week approving their bill, which 
is based upon the same budget request. 

We have an item in here, AWACS, 
which is very expensive, but very val- 
uable—not so much a weapon as an in- 
telligence and a radar station. 

In the House there was an amendment 
to deny $260 million of that. That was 
defeated 136 for the amendment with 
260 against the amendment. 

The B-1, to which I have already re- 
ferred, was target of an amendment to 
delete $108 million. That was defeated 
164 for and 227 against the deletion. 

There was an attempt to strike out 
$559 million from the Trident. That is 
a new submarine, which is part of the 
strategic Triad. That Trident amend- 
ment was rejected on a voice vote. 

On the MaRV, which is a part of the 
program to improve the accuracy of the 
strategic weaponry, for which we have 
money in the bill, an amendment to 
strike out at least a part of the authoriza- 
tion was defeated 124 votes for and 276 
against. That one was defeated by a 
vote of more than 2 to 1. 

Also with reference to a resolution 
that would have taken out 70,000 men 
in an overseas troop reduction, including 
the Pacific as well as the European 
forces, there was a very significant vote— 
95 votes to cut back that many troops 
and 311 against it. 

As I say, I mention these to show that 
in the other body many of these matters 
which will come up in our debate have 
already run the gauntlet and were de- 
feated by very decisive vote and one of 
them far beyond 2 to 1. A troop reduc- 
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tion at one time had a very close vote 
here in the Senate. In think we had a 
vote on one occasion with just one vote 
difference. In the House the reduction 
idea was defeated more than 3 to 1. 

I am referring to this as evidence of 
the understanding of the membership 
of the Congress who have gone into this 
bill and who had to vote on it. 

There was a money ceiling amendment 
offered in the House which was about 
$400 million less than our Senate Armed 
Services Committee recommendation. 
That had 183 votes for and 216 against. 

The bill passed by a final passage vote 
of 332 to 64. 

Mr. President, I welcome the debate on 
this.matter. It is purely a question of 
what is necessary or thought to be nec- 
essary and sound for our own protection. 
It is not for the protection of others, but 
for a policy of defense and deterrence 
that we at one time thought, and I be- 
lieve we still think, is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
one announcement to make, and then 
one brief observation, after which I shall 
yield the floor. 

That announcement is—and I say this 
with emphasis—that we have a splendid 
staff on the Armed Services Committee 
which is well versed in every feature olf 
this bill. They are all available to any 
Member of this body for any assistance, 
on either side of these questions, so far 
as that is concerned, for assistance of a 
technical nature about the bill and its 
meaning, and about the items that are 
in the bill. 

Their knowledge is property that be- 
longs to the committee and to the Sen- 
ate. We do not have any monopoly on it. 
I invite all Members of the Senate to 
take part in debate and to get the bene- 
fit of the counsel and facts coming from 
the staff. 

Mr. President, I want to say this: Let 
America beware of a military letdown 
immediately after all that has happened 
in South Vietnam. I never was one to 
play up, in debate or anywhere else, the 
idea that “Well, the Communists are 
about to get you.” But no one doubts 
any longer the aggressive intent of their 
taking over in the Pacific, to start there. 
It started in China, as an outstanding 
success, more than 30 years ago. It 
showed up next in Korea, and no one 
can tell what the history of the world 
would have been had we not intervened. 
But we did not defeat them there; we 
stopped them. We have had to keep siz- 
able numbers of men in Korea ever since 
until this very moment. 3 

We know:what happened in South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Where is 
the next spot? No one knows. 

I do not think I am a man who is given 
to fright, particularly, and I do not want 
to try to frighten anyone else. 

But everybody knows that all that 
country lying out there is more or less 
defenseless, 

Take Japan. We forced them to put it 
in their constitution that they would not 
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have a military force, except the home 
guard, one might say; that they would 
not have this weaponry and not build 
up their military. 

Of course, there was.a promise there 
that we would furnish the power and we 
would furnish the muscle to give them 
protection. What are we going to do 
about that? 

There is Australia, there is New Zea- 
land, and all the rest of those countries. 

I am telling the Senate it is too soon 
to start drastic drawdowns. We have 
been drawing down, Mr. President, some- 
what, in personnel and weaponry. We 
have gone into all that for 3 or 4 years. 

But what I warn now is that this 
thing is not going to be over. They are 
not going to rest on their laurels, and 
there will be pressure of some kind some- 
where. I do not say we can go in and 
defend every group. I say we cannot. 

But we certainly ought to have the 
strength and the power to do what we 
decide is for our best interests. Certainly 
we ought to have that necessary mini- 
mum, and we cannot have it if we re- 
duce these programs here overnight. 

I mention in passing the Middle East. 
Who thinks that is settled? No one. Who 
thinks there is a possibility of conflict 
there? Iam not predicting it, but I think 
everyone knows that there is that pos- 
sibility. In the Middle East we have the 
most vital concern, not just as to our 
traditional friends there, the Israelis. We 
have friends among the Arab nations, 
too, among those nations from which we 
get a lot of our oil. We are going to con- 
tinue, I hope to be able to get some oil 
there. 

I am not bringing up trouble, but con- 
ditions are already troubled. 

As to Western Europe, what happened 
there in the last 30 years? I came to the 
Senate, and I have been here since, be- 
fore the Berlin airlift. Anyone could 
speculate as to what might haye hap- 
pened had we not taken a strong posi- 
tion then. It took a lot of nerve to do 
what the late President Truman did. 
Suppose we had not. Suppose we had 
not had the wherewithal and the power 
to have done it. Then what would have 
happened? 

There are those things. Then there is 
the recent ship incident. 

It proves what I have said and what 
many have said before me, that is, to 
have enough in this military field we 
have to have more than enough, more 
than just a bare margin of sufficiency. 

So, I do not believe there is going to 
be any substantial change in this bill by 
the Senate when the facts are known, 
I stand strongly, though, for anyone to 
make an amendment that he might wish 
to make. 

We will obtain those facts, and we will 
reach this bill, have it passed, and send 
the bill to conference. It will come back 
as near to the Senate bill as passed as 
is possible. 

I thank the Chair, and I thank the 
Senators. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefiy? 
Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 


CONTINUATION OF THE SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 
FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHIL- 
DREN THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 
1975 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

shall ask unanimous consent that the 

Senate proceed to the immediate con- 

sideration of the bill, S. 1780. 

May I ask, does the Presiding Officer 
have the House bill at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the number? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. H.R. 7136. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 7136. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7136) to continue the spe- 
cial supplemental food program for women, 
infants, and children through September 
30, 1975. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
matter has been cleared with the minor- 
ity side and, obviously, with the major- 
ity side. Similar legislation was reported 
directly by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry proceeded on S. 1780 yes- 
terday. The House took up H.R. 7136, 
which is identical. Therefore, our action 
now is upon the House measure. 

Mr. President, the bill before us to- 
day involves the special supplemental 
food program, known as WIC—women, 
infants, and children—which presently is 
scheduled to end on June 30, 1975. 

It will make no changes in current 
Government expenditure patterns, but 
will merely remedy an extremely serious 
problem. 

The same bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives yesterday by 
the Chairman of the House Labor and 
Education Committee and others and 
passage, without opposition, has just 
been completed by that body. This bill 
will merely provide a 3-month author- 
ization, through September 30, 1975, 
to continue the program, utilizing funds 
already available. 

Our Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry will be considering new legisla- 
tion regarding WIC. However, it does not 
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appear that this new legislation will be 
completed until late June 1975. This is 
what necessitates this bill. The States 
need some more immediate guarantee 
as funds will be available to continue 

TCX 

States must receive their letters of 
credit containing WIC funds by or near 
June 1, 1975, or they will have to close 
down their programs, disrupting the nu- 
trition support and medical supervision 
of hundreds of thousands of low-income, 
pregnant women, infants, and children. 
Some States have already sent out the 
word to shut down programs, 

This disruption is totally unnecessary. 
But it also would be bad public policy to 
stop the WIC program, dismantle the 
food delivery mechanism and stop the 
fiow of medical data, only to have the en- 
tire program authorized and funded soon 
thereafter. This is the scenario which the 
bill seeks to prevent. 

I fully expect WIC to be extended by 
Congress. There is tremendous profes- 
sional and community support for WIC. 

I am informed by the Department of 
Agriculture that there will be around $40 
million unspent from this year’s WIC au- 
thorization. This money can be carried 
over for the 3-month period authorized 
in this bill, thereby eliminating the need 
for any new funds. Of course, it is my 
hope that a permanent extension of au- 
thorization will soon become law. 

However, until that happens, this pro- 
vision is necessary to avoid a needless 
disruption of this valuable program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the chief of maternal and 
child health of the California Depart- 
ment of Health. This letter indicates that 
closedown notices have already been 
sent out to some WIC projects. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an explana- 
tion of the legislation. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 15, 1975. 
Mr. ALAN STONE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. STONE: The State of California 
Department of Health operates the WIC Pro- 
gram on a letter of credit from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The State in turn 
contracts with thirty-four (34) local agen- 
cies. Presently these contracts are in effect 
only until June 30, 1975. After that date, 
there are no other moneys to continue the 
WIC Program, It is scheduled to be termi- 
nated as of that date. All moneys not actu- 
ally spent or encumbered, i.e., debts incurred 
by June 30, 1975, will be returned to USDA 
since there is no authority to claim expend- 
itures after this fiscal year. 

The local projects are asking the State 
about procedures to close the program. The 
Department of Health has sent notices to 
the State WIC staff that their positions are 
being terminated effective June 30, 1975, All 
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State WIC staff have been reassigned to other 
sections in the Department of Health effec- 
tive June 30, 1975. If a final decision is not 
reached by Congress by May 30, 1975, it is 
only logical to conclude that local projects 
will also begin giving local WIC staff 30-day 
termination notices and start phase-out op- 
erations to close down local WIC projects. 

WIC participants need to be notified as of 
June 1, 1975, whether or not they are to 
return the following month to pick up their 
WIC vouchers. 

It is imperative that the States, local proj- 
ects, and participants be informed before 
June 1, as to whether or not the program 
will be continued. If this is not done, there 
will be a "shutdown period” until some deci- 
sion is made. 

A continuing resolution to extend WIC 
services should be immediately enacted. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE C. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., 
Chiej, Maternal and Child Health Unit, 
Family Health Services Section. 


SHORT EXPLANATION 

The biil being reported by the Committee 
would amend section 17 of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 to continue the special sup- 
plemental food program for women, infants, 
and children (WIC) for the period July 1, 
1975, through September 30, 1975. In the 
absence of new legislation, the program is to 
terminate June 30, 1975. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

: 

The special supplemental food program for 
women, infants and children—usually called 
“WIC”—is designed to meet the nutritional 
needs of young children from low-income 
families at their most critical stage of de- 
velopment, and to provide extra protein- 
rich food to their high risk mothers during 
pregnancy and while they are nursing. 

The statute defines the population eligible 
to receive benefits as “pregnant or lactating 
women and ... infants determined by com- 
petent professionals to be nutritional risks 
because of inadequate nutrition and inade- 
quate income.” Participants must live in 
areas which have significant numbers of 
such women and children, Children may par- 
ticipate up to age four. 

The legislative definition “at nutritional 
risk” includes infants from low-income pop- 
ulations characterized by inadequate nutri- 
tional patterns, as well as low-income moth- 
ers who have a history of high-risk preg- 
nancy. 

The focus of the WIC program is on food 
value as well as food purchasing power. The 
purpose of the program is to provide food 
supplements “containing nutrients known 
to be lacking in the diets of populations at 
nutritional risk and, in particular, those 
foods and food products containing high- 
quality protein, iron, calcium, vitamin A, 
and vitamin ©". 

The program is administered by the De- 
partment.of Agriculture, which makes cash 
grants to the health department of each 
state, which in turn provide operating funds 
to “local health or welfare agencies or pri- 
yate non-profit agencies . . . serving local 
health or welfare needs”. The distribution 
process serves to also encourage mothers and 
children to make use of the health facilities 
available to them. 

From medical records kept by State or local 
agencies or groups carrying out the pro- 
grams, the Secretary of Agriculture is to 
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determine the medical benefits achieved by 
WIC in overcoming malnutrition and its re- 
sulting disabilities. 

II. 

The Department of Agriculture decides 
which applicants will get grants to run pro- 
grams, based on a state’s submission of ap- 
proved applications, The Department also de- 
termines the monthly food package; for in- 
fants up to twelve months old there is iron- 
fortified formula, iron-fortified infant cereal, 
and canned fruit juice. Nursing mothers and 
children from one to four years received a 
daily quart of milk plus eggs, cereal and 
juice. 

State health departments must approve 
and monitor local sponsors and their opera- 
tions, and forward records and evaluations to 
regional Food and Nutrition Service offices. 
State agencies must also decide how to di- 
vide the administrative money (ten percent 
of incurred food costs) between its own ad- 
ministrative needs and those of local spon- 
sors. The way in which the food is distributed 
is approved or designed by the State. Meth- 
ods of food delivery include youchers or food 
checks which are redeemed at local grocery 
stores, or direct distribution of purchased 
foods from warehouses or deliyery trucks. 

A local WIC sponsor is responsible for pub- 
licizing the program, certifying the eligibility 
of participants, providing the food or the 
youchers, conducting medical tests, keeping 
records, and reporting to the Department of 
Agriculture through State agencies. It must 
also see that local grocers give the correct 
foods in return for vouchers. 

In. 


The House of Representatives has passed 
legislation extending the WIC program 
through September 30, 1978. There are also 
pending Senate bills which would extend the 
program. However, it does not appear that 
this new legislation will receive final Con- 
gressional consideration until late June 1975. 
Therefore, the bill being reported by the 
Committee would extend the program for 
the period July 1, 1975, through September 
30, 1975. The House of Representatives has 
taken similar action. 

States must receive their letters of credit 
containing WIC funds by or near June 1, 
1975, or they will have to close down their 
programs, disrupting the nutrition support 
and medical supervision of hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-income pregnant women, in- 
fants, and children. Some States have al- 
ready sent out the word to terminate pro- 
grams, 

It would not be sound public policy to ter- 
minate the program, dismantle the food de- 
livery mechanism, and stop the flow of medi- 
cal data, only to have the entire program 
authorized and funded soon thereafter. 

In reporting this 90-day extension of the 
WIC program, the Committee does not in- 
tend to prejudice the consideration of 
changes in the program, such as may be re- 
flected in various legislative proposals pend- 
ing before the Congress, including the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed child assistance 
block grant program. 

Cost ESTIMATE 

In accordance with Section 252 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1970, the Com- 
mittee estimates about $30 million would be 
expended by the Federal Government in car- 
rying out the provisions of the bill. However, 
based upon an informal and unofficial esti- 
mate received from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, about $40 million would be 
available from Fiscal Year 1975 funds for this 
program which can be carried forward to fi- 
nance the WIC program during the period 
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covered by this bill: Therefore, no additional 
funds would be required to be appropriated 
by the Congress to cover the funding needs of 
this program during the period of July 1, 
1975, through September 30, 1975. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING Law 

In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to 
be omitted is enclosed in black brackets, new 
matter is printed in italic, existing law in 
which no change is proposed as shown in 
roman) : 

CHILD NUTRITION ACT OF 
. 2 Ld s 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 

Sec. 17. (a) During each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1973, June 30, 1974, and 
June 30, 1975, and for the period July 1, 1975, 
through September 30, 1975, the Secretary 
shall make cash grants to the health depart- 
ment or comparable agency of each State; 
Indian tribe, band, or group recognized by 
the Department of the Interior; or the In- 
dian Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the pur- 
pose of providing funds to local health or 
welfare agencies or private nonprofit agencies 
of such State; Indian tribe, band, or group 
recognized by the Department of the Inte- 
rior; or the Indian Health Service of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
serving local health or welfare needs to en- 
able such agencies to carry out a program 
under which supplemental foods will be made 
available to pregnant or lactating women 
and to infants determined by competent pro- 
fessionals to be nutritional risks because of 
inadequate nutrition and inadequate income. 
Such program shall be operated for a three- 
year period and may be carried out in any 
area of the United States without regard to 
whether a food stamp program or a direct 
food distribution program is in effect in such 
area. 

(b) In order to carry out the program pro- 
vided for under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, the Secretary shall use $20,000,000 out 
of funds appropriated by section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C, 612(c)). In 
order to carry out such program during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$20,000,000, but in the event that such sum 
has not been appropriated for such purpose 
by August 1, 1973, the Secretary shall use 
$20,000,000, or, if any amount has been ap- 
propriated for such programs, the difference, 
if any, between the amount directly appro- 
priated for such purpose and $20,000,000, out 
of funds appropriated by section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612(c)). In 
order to carry out such program during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for the 
period July 1, 1975, through September 30, 
1975, there is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $100,000,000, but in the event 
that such sum has not been appropriated for 
such purpose by August 1, 1974, the Secre- 
tary shall use $100,000,000 or if any amount 
has been appropriated for such program, the 
difference, if any, between the amount di- 
rectly appropriated for such purpose and 
$100,000,000, out of funds appropriated by 
section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 
U.S.C. 612(¢)). Any funds expended from 
such section 32 to carry out the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section shall be reim- 
bursed out of any supplemental appropria- 
tion hereafter enacted for the purpose of 
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' carrying out the provisions of such subsec- 


tion, and such reimbursements shall be de- 
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posited into the fund established pursuant 
to such section 32, to be available for the 
purpose of such section, 


EXTENSION OF THE WIC PROGRAM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to support H.R. 7136, the bill to continue 
for 3 months the special supplemental 
feeding program for women, infants, 
and children. Unless we act soon.to ex- 
tend the WIC program, its authorization 
will expire on June 30. It is therefore 
essential that those who administer this 
worthy nutrition program be assured, 
within the next couple of weeks, of con- 
tinued authorization. 

I have previously introduced legisla- 
tion, S. 1522, which would continue the 
WIC program, the special food service 
program for children, and the school 
breakfast program until September 10, 
1976. Since it is apparent that there is 
not enough time for consideration of 
comprehensive child nutrition legisla- 
tion, this interim bill is necessary in or- 
der to assure continued operation of this 
meritorious program. 

Mr. President, every Member of the 
Congress is interested in assuring that 
American mothers and children have 
nutritious diets during the critical for- 
mative years. And it has long since been 
established that the Federal Government 
shares with the States a major responsi- 
bility for achieving this worthy objective. 
Enactment of H.R. 7136 will demonstrate 
our unwavering dedication to this goal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be considered as 
having been read twice by title, and the 
Senate will proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The bill is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill-was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time. and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the companion bill, S. 1780, and that 
that bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, and I thank my 
esteemed friend from New Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPRHEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the action taken this morning dis- 
charging the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry from the further consid- 
eration of S. 1780 be vitiated, and that 
the bill be shown as having been reported 
from the committee and the report print- 
ed before the bill was indefinetly post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FURTHER MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, President, I | 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to morning business with state- | 
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ments therein limited to 5 minutes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE INDOCHINA MIGRATION AND 
REFUGEE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1975—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a few minutes to 
commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), and all of the conferees who met 
with their House counterparts to resolve 
the differences in the refugee aid bill 
that the Senate completed action on 
yesterday. 

As the Senate knows, there were 
amendments to that bill accepted by the 
Senate, one of which I presented to re- 
quire a report to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees within 30 days 
and each 90 days thereafter. To be in- 
cluded in the report were an inventory 
of the refugees and a resettlement plan, 
developed according to specified guide- 
lines. 

I felt that this was extremely impor- 
tant, because of the nature of the evacu- 
ation itself, and because of the number 
of refugees, who were here. 

I felt, too, that a definite plan of re- 
settlement would be in the best interest 
of the refugees and certainly the best 
interest of this country, as we undertook 
to spend a considerable amount of 
money, in order to make the best pos- 
sible arrangements for those who had 
fied South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

I know that the conferees worked very 
diligently with the House conferees. I 
know the difficulties that we have many 
times in resolving differences, when we 
have amendments here in the Senate. 

Therefore, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished chair- 
man, and all of the conferees, for the 
manner in which they conducted the 
conference, and for their efforts which 
enabled us to keep in the bill language to 
substantially achieve the objectives that 
we had set forth in our amendment. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
~ Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR— 
S. RES. 167 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of the resolution authorizing 
the select committee to study govern- 
mental operations with respect to intelli- 
gence activities, to inspect tax returns, 
and to obtain names from the Internal 
Revenue Service, the minority counsel 
for the select committee, Mr. Curtis 
Smothers, and Elizabeth Smith, a mem- 
ber of the staff, be permitted the privilege 
of the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 167—AU- 
THORIZING THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE TO STUDY GOVERNMENTAL 
OPERATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES TO IN- 
SPECT TAX RETURNS AND OBTAIN 
INFORMATION FROM THE INTER- 
NAL REVENUE SERVICE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) and myself, I intend in a mo- 
ment to send to the desk a resolution 
for immediate consideration. The reso- 
lution has been modified in such a way 
that, to avoid any possible mistake in 
transcription, I think it may be wise for 
me to read it into the Recor in its modi- 
fied form. 


The resolution which I propose to send 
to the desk, as modified, would read as 
follows: 

Whereas, in order to conduct effectively 
the study and investigation authorized by 
Senate Resolution 21 (94th Congress, ist 
session), it may become necessary for the 
Select Committee of the Senate to Study 
Governmental Operations With Respect to 
Intelligence Activities to obtain data con- 
tained in tax returns; and 

Whereas, under section 6103(d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, a select com- 
mittee of either House of Congress has the 
right to obtain data contained in tax re- 
turns if such select committee is specially 
authorized to investigate tax returns by res- 
olution of its House, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury and other officers and employees 
of the Treasury Department are required to 
furnish data contained in or shown by tax 
returns to such a select committee: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in conducting the study 
and investigation authorized by Senate Res- 
olution 21 (94th Congress, ist session), the 
Select Committee to Study Governmental 
Operations With Respect to Intelligence 
Activities is specially authorized, consistent 
with such resolution, to obtain data con- 
tained in tax returns. 

Names, addresses, and personal identifica- 
tions shall be presented in such form as not 
to identify the individual tax returns from 
which such data may be derived. 


Mr. President, I send the resolution to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. 167) authorizing the Se- 
lect Committee To Study Governmental Op- 
erations With Respect to Intelligence Activi- 
ties inspect tax returns and obtain informa- 
tion from the Internal Revenue Service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? Without objection, the 
Senate will proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a word of 
explanation is in order. Our purpose in 
asking the Senate to approve the resolu- 
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‘tion is not connected in any way with 
any desire on the part of the committee 
to inquire into individual tax returns. 
Our purpose rather is to review the sur- 
veillance methods that have been adopted 
by the Internal Revenue Service in order 
to ascertain whether they have been law- 
ful, and in order to determine whether, 
in the judgment of the committee, they 
have been ethical. 

This means that we must secure, in 
all likelihood, the names of taxpayers 
who have been the target of this surveil- 
lance. It may be that such information 
will have to be derived from a review of 
tax returns, and it is for the purpose of 
enabling the committee to thoroughly 
do its investigation and review of surveil- 
lance practices adopted by the Internal 
Revenue Service that we ask the Senate 
for this resolution. 

The intent of the language added at 
the end of the Senate resolution: 


Names, addresses, and personal identifica- 
tions shall be presented in such form as not 
to identify the individual tax returns from 
which such data may be derived. 


Is that the committee shall not have 
access to actual tax returns in such form 
as to permit the identification of the tax- 
payer. It is not intended to restrict the 
committee’s access to data including 
names, not actually contained in a tax 
return, even if the data was derived from 
a tax return or is of the sort which could 
be derived from a tax return. 

There is a provision in the present 
internal revenue law which inhibits the 
Internal Revenue Service from supply- 
ing information connected with income 
tax collection, and the resolution would 
make it plain that those inhibitions 
which ordinarily obtain in the law would 
not operate to restrict this committee in 
connection with its necessary and legiti- 
mate duties relating to surveillance 
methods employed by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, my under- 
standing of the resolution is totally con- 
sonant with that of the Senator from 
Idaho. As a matter of fact, it is my under- 
standing that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has advised us that if 
this resolution should pass, it would ob- 
viate any proscription that might lie in 
any existing law. 

I, therefore, join with the Senator 
from Idaho in urging the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. I would only add 
that I share fully with the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) the feeling that individual tax 
returns should be closely kept. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am a cosponsor of a bill 
which the Senator from Connecticut has 
introduced, which would make the pri- 
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vacy of individual tax returns secure as 
a matter of law. 

So he understands, I believe, that the 
purposes of this resolution are quite dif- 
ferent from attempting to obtain dis- 
closure of individual tax returns, but 
rather are directed toward enabling the 
committee to obtain all the information 
it may need pertaining to surveillance 
methods employed against taxpayers by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I commend both the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Cxuurcu) and the distinguished Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) for achieving 
today on the fioor of the Senate a first 
in the area of tax privacy. 

Unlike a similar resolution in behalf 
of the Watergate committee, which was 
sweeping and broad and enabled the 
committee to go after individual returns, 
this resolution incorporates the lessons 
that we learned through access, both of 
the legislative and the executive 
branches, to IRS tax returns. 

I cannot begin to measure the honor 
I wish to bestow on my colleagues for 
using this occasion as an exercise in self- 
discipline. There has been no action 
anywhere else in the Government to in- 
sure the confidentiality of tax reforms. 
The whole issue of tax privacy still 
hangs in the air. 

We can make all the speeches we want 
to about the privacy of our constituents 


and the importance of privacy, but the 
Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from Texas have done something, in 
connection with this resolution, whereby 


the committee, the Senate, and the 
American people are assured that in the 
course of this investigation their privacy 
will be absolutely preserved. 

So I cannot begin to say how excited I 
am over what Senator Tower, Senator 
CuurcH, and the others on their com- 
mittee have done today. When I first 
went to the chairman about this resolu- 
tion, and said I was most anxious to see 
to it that the data provided would be 
provided without names. Then a very 
interesting point was raised—“What we 
are trying to do is protect those people 
who may have been targets of illegal and 
unethical activity.” So we agreed that 
the resolution should have the added 
dimension of being able to provide names 
without data. That, in essence, is the 
sense of what has been achieved in this 
resolution, and it has been well done. I 
think it is a tremendous first step for- 
ward on reform relative to restricting 
governmental access to individual tax 
returns. Iam proud that it was a Senate 
select committee which did it. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for his remarks 

Of course, it is the purpose of the com- 
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mittee investigating intelligence activi- 
ties to safeguard the American people 
against actions on the part of the Gov- 
ernment which we believe either exceed 
the law or unduly trespass upon the 
rights of free citizens. 

I hope that as a result of the investiga- 
tion of the committee we can better pro- 
tect against Big Brother government in 
this country that is constantly intruding 
in one way or another upon the legiti- 
mate rights of individual citizens. And, 
therefore, it was natural that both Sena- 
tor Tower and I should want to comply 
with the request made by the Senator 
from Connecticut to write this resolution 
in such form as to make it plain that the 
committee’s purpose is not to pry into 
individual events but rather to determine 
how the Internal Revenue Service has 
been conducting surveillance against 
citizens in connection with its tax~-col- 
lecting activities. 

I thank the Senator, therefore, for his 
remarks. I think the legislative record is 
now clear with respect to the purpose of 
the resolution. I ask that the Senate 
preceed to vote on it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a unanimous 
consent request? 

Mr. CHURCH. I was about to request 
a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 167) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 2:30 P.M. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until the 
hour of 2:30 p.m. this afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
12:34 p.m., the Senate recessed until 2:30 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. HELMS). 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ISRAEL 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent debacle in Southeast 
Asia focuses worldwide attention on 
American foreign policy—and the cur- 
rent attitude of the American people. 

In my judgment, we must not let dis- 
illusionment with our role in Southeast 
Asia cause a withdrawal from the world. 

As a great power, America has major 
responsibilities. 

For example, a free Europe is vital to 
the United States, and we have a genu- 
ine stake in the peaceful settlement in 
the Middle East. 

In this latter area, a strong Israel is 
an asset to the United States. 

In addition, Israel is a democracy that 
shares the basic principles, morality and 
way of life of the United States. 

For many years the United States has 
been firmly committed to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of 
Israel. The United States strongly op- 


poses aggression by anyone in the area. 
Secretary Kissinger has made some 


progress in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding between the nations of the 
Middle East, but a lasting peace is not 
yet in sight. 

If peace is to become a reality in the 
Middle East, direct negotiations between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors are a 
necessity. 

In preserving the peace and in encour- 
aging direct negotiations—tIsrael must be 
in a position to develop adequate strength 
to deter a renewal of war by Israel's 
neighbors. Withholding military equip- 
ment from Israel would be dangerous, 
since the Soviet Union continues to sup- 
ply vast amounts of arms to the Arab 
states. 

As the President reevaluates our coun- 
try’s foreign policy position, and as the 
Congress assesses related legislative re- 
quests, our traditional commitment to a 
free Israel must remain a primary con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 170—SENATE 
CONSENT TO COMPTROLLER GEN.. 
ERAL TO COMPLY WITH SUBPENA 
DUCES TECUM 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I sent 
to the desk a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doe). The resolution will be stated by 
title, 
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The legislative clerk read as foliows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 170) of Senate con- 
sent ta Comptroller General to comply with 
subpena duces tecum. 


Mr. CANNON, Mr, President, this reso- 
lution has been cleared with the majority 
and minority leaders. It is reported from 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct. Senator Curtis is the ranking 
member of the committee, 

The resolution, to assert the privileges 
of the Senate against the production of 
any documents of the Senate without 
its consent, is in the usual form. It re- 
sponds to a subpena issued by the pros- 
ecuting ' attorney in the case of the 
United States versus former Senator Ed- 
ward J. Gurney demanding the produc- 
tion of a confidential personal financial 
disclosure on file with the Comptroller 
General in accordance with Senate rule 
44. 

The resolution differs from similar 
ones in the past, however, in that it ex- 
tends the privileges of the Senate not to 
one of its employees but to the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States. We 
believe that the Senate is well within 
its powers in so spreading its cloak, as 
the Comptroller General has custody of 
the disclosures as a pure ministerial du- 
ty under the express terms of rule 44. 
He is, in effect, the agent of the Senate 
for filing purposes under our internal 
system of disclosure. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the sur- 
render of a disclosure statement made in 
reliance on a Senate rule which protects 
its confidentiality will jeopardize the 
whole system of senatorial disclosure. 
It may be that before long, Senators 
will want to change that system, buf un- 
til that time we have a responsibility to 
safeguard the disclosures already on file. 
Rule 42 is directly based on the consti- 
tutional provision that permits each 
House to “punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior.” To permit an impair- 
ment of rule 42 by authorities other than 
the Senate would be to give up our con- 
stitutional responsibilities and preroga- 
tives. 

Mr. President, we have established a 
procedure in the Senate for adopting the 
resolution to protect employees of the 
Senate from producing documents that 
are solely within the jurisdiction of the 
Senate and that was the intent in rule 
44, to provide for confidentiality. 

We have made the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the custodian of those records. 
There is a subpena pending and while 
the Comptroller Genera) is opposing this 
subpena, under the provisions of rule 44, 
it is our feelin gthat we should specif- 
ically, by resolution, give him the same 
protection that is extended to. employ- 
ees of the Senate. 

It simply provides that if the matters 
that are attempted to be subpenaed are 
a matter of the public record or have 
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been made public by the Senate, then 
they may have full access to them, but 
until that time, they are subject to the 
rule of confidentiality and are within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate itself. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. 

FE have gene into: this and it seems to 
me this is the ordimary procedure we 
have always followed. I am also con- 
vinced that it is in accord with the in- 
tent of rule 44. I have talked to the mi- 
nority leader about this and I urge the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, rule 42 
is directly based on the constitutional 
provisions that permit each House to 
punish its Members for disorderly be- 
havior. Under that rule, we did provide 
for certain information to be furnished 
to the Comptroller General under the 
rule of confidentiality. If we were to de- 
part from that at this time, it would 
destroy the confidentiality provision. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CANNON. I am delighted. 

Mr. CURTIS. As the chairman has 
stated, the Comptroller General is the 
custodian’for the committee and for the 
Senate, and not the one who possesses 
these records. 

The resolution is in accord with the 
intention of the Senate in reference ta 
the handling of these papers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hetms). The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 170) was agreed 
to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resohition,..with-its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. Res. 170 


Whereas in the case United States of 
America v. Edward J. Gurney, et al., Criminal 

ction No. 74-122-CR-JK, United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle District of Florida, 
a subpoena duces tecum was issued on 
May 1, 1975, upon the application of United 
States Attorney Harvey E. Schlesinger, attor- 
ney for the United States, and addressed 
to the Comptroller General of ‘the United 
States or his designated representative, di- 
recting him to appear as a witness before the 
said court on the 7th of May 1975 and to 
bring with him certain papers in his posses- 
sion and under the control of the Senate 
of the United States. 

And whereas said Comptroller General of 
the United States has possession of the 
papers called for in the subpoena duces 
tecum solely by virtue of his responsibilities 
as custodian under Rule 44 of the Standing 
Rues of the Senate. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That by the Privileges of the 
Senate no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control of the Senate can, 
by the mandate of process of the ordinary 
courts of justice, be taken from such con- 
trol or possession but by its permission; be 
it further 
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Resoived, That the Comptroller General of 
the United States or his designated repre- 
sentative be authorized to appear at the 
Place and before the court named in the 
subpoena duces tecum before mientioned, 
but shall not také with him any papers or 
documents on filè in his office or in his 
possession as Comptroller General of the 
United States; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
that ‘any of the papers called for in the 
subpoena duces tecum have become part of 
the official transcripts of publie proceedings 
of the Senate by virtue of their inclusion in 
the official minutes and official transcripts 
of such proceedings for dissemination to the 
public upon order of the Senate or pursuant 
to the Rules of the Senate, and, further, 
that such papers are material and relevant 
to the Issues pending before said court; then 
the said court, through any of fs officers 
or agents, have full permission to ‘attend 
with all proper parties to the proceedings, 
and then always at any place under the 
orders and control of the Senate, and take 
copies of such papers in possession of said 
Comptrolier General which the court has 
found to be part of the official transcripts 
of public proceedings of the Senate by virtue 
of their inclusion in the official minutes 
and official transcripts of such proceedings 
for dissemination to the public upon order 
of the Senate or pursuant to the Rules of 
the Senate, and, further, that such papers 
are material and relevant to the issues pend- 
ing before said court, excepting any other 
papers, including, but not limited to, min- 
utes and transcripts of executive sessions 
and any evidence of witnesses in respect 
thereto which the court or other proper 
office thereof shall desire as such matters are 
within the privileges of the Senate: and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpoena aforementioned. 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. President, I.sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The clerk 
will cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous eonsent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objeetion, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks made by Mr. Javits at 
this point, and the colloquy pertinent 
thereto, appear in today’s Recorp under 
Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1975—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on H.R. 5899, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis). The report will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 5899) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by all the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 21, 1975, at p. 
15761. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, the 
conference report and the joint explana- 
tory statement of the committee of con- 
ference has been printed in the RECORD 
and I shall not go into any detail on the 
individual items unless some Member 
expresses a particular interest therein. 

Generally speaking, hewever, the total 
bill as agreed to by the conference pro- 
vides new budget authority of slightly 
more than $15 billion. This is about $110 
million over the budget estimates. It is 
almost $3.7 billion above the House bill 
and about $900 million below the Sen- 
ate-approved biil. 

As I indicated when we considered the 
bill a few days ago, the increase in the 
final version of the bill over the House 
passed bill is a result of several budget 
estimates that were submitted to the 
Senate after the House had considered 
the bill. The Senate considered more 
than $3.4 billion in budget estimates that 
were not submitted to the House but 
were submitted to the Congress too late 
for House consideration. As is shown in 
the comparative table, this explains the 
major difference between the original 
House and Senate amounts. 

Of the total in the bill, $13,293,700,103 
is in title I, general supplementals and 
$1,772,895,395 is in title II, increased 
pay costs. 

There has been some inquiry regard- 
ing the effective date of the administra- 
tive provision we inserted in the bill al- 
lowing each Senator to lease a mobile 
office. 

It is the intention of the committee 
that the effective date will be, of course, 
the day the President approves this act. 

Mr. President, I would like to say that 
I submit this report of the conference 
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committee reluctantly. I signed it reluc- 
tantly. I have some reservations about 
the final outcome of the conference. 
Therefore, I feel constrained to make 
mention of them so that the record might 
be kept straight here in the Senate. 

As the Senators will recall, when H.R. 
4481, the Emergency Employment Ap- 
propriation Act, was before the Senate, 
we inserted into that bill a provision 
making appropriations for $700 million, 
in spending authority to provide for the 
rehabilitation of railroads and to pro- 
vide jobs reemploying persons on the 
maintenance forces of railroads who had 
been laid off and are now unemployed. 

When that bill went to conference, 
the conferees of the other body declined 
to accept that provision in the bill. They 
took it back to the House in disagree- 
ment. 

The House, by a vote of 141 to 253 re- 
jected an amendment to that amend- 
ment which resulted in the rejection of 
the whole provision which made appro- 
priations to put people back to work in 
the maintenance of railroad tracks. 

At that time, Mr. President, the Mem- 
bers of the other body contended that 
notwithstanding their recognition of the 
great need for the rehabilitation of rail- 
roads in this country; and notwith- 
standing the fact that there are now 
several thousand unemployed railroad 
maintenance-of-way workers who have 
been laid off, who are now drawing un- 
employment compensation, with some 
of them receiving food stamps and other 
benefits by reason of unemployment; 
and notwithstanding the fact that the 
bill increased funding for so-called pub- 
lic service jobs by over $1,625,000,000 
which provided an overall total of $2.5 
billion since December of 1974 for these 
jobs, they would not go along with the 
appropriation which the Senate placed 
in the bill to provide primarily for the 
reemployment of maintenance em- 
ployees on railroads who had been laid 
off, and who are now unemployed. Not- 
withstanding the fact that our railroad 
beds are further deteriorating, that the 
condition of the railroad beds further 
increase the cost of transportation, and 
continue to remain in a condition that 
is not safe in many places for the trans- 
portation of goods or passengers, the 
Members of the other body declined to 
agree on the basis that there- was no 
authorization for such an appropriation. 

Mr. President, I read in the RECORD 
at this point what was said by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in his remarks 
urging the House to reject that appro- 
priation. This will be found on page 
14386 of the Recorp on May 14, 1975: 

It is true that the amendment says that 
unless the authorization ts passed, the funds 
cannot be made available, but that is no 
way for responsible people, in my judgment, 
to legislate. 


He said: 
But, let me tell the Members this; This 
$200 million is just a miniscule amount of 
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money as far as upgrading the tracks in this 
country. 


He goes on to say that this is the 
reason for not approving it because it 
had not been authorized. 

Mr. President, subsequent to that time 
we passed in the Senate S. 1730, a bill 
authorizing these expenditures. We 
passed that bill in the Senate on a roll- 
call vote by 67 to 10, nearly 7 to 1, 
authorizing these expenditures. 

On the basis of that authorization, we 
placed again in H.R. 5899, this supple- 
mental bill, an appropriation for $700 
million to reemploy people on railroads 
and toe rehabilitate railroad tracks. 

Again, Mr. President, conferees on the 
part of the House of Representatives de- 
clined te accept the amendment on 
the basis, primarily, that it was not 
authorized. 

I just want to show, Mr. President, 
and point out in the bill that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
wholly inconsistent in the position they 
take on this issue because in the para- 
graph of the bill immediately preceding 
the amendment of the Senate making 
this appropriation, the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself made appropriations for 
another purpose subject to authorization. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point two paragraphs on page 39 of 
H.R. 5899, the last paragraph continuing 
over on page 40. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graphs were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GRANTS TO THE NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 

For an additional amount for “Grants to 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion”, (106) $77,725,000. to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That $59,800,000 
of this appropriation shall be available only 
upon enactment of authorizing legislation. 
(107)RAIL TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENT AND 

EMPLOYMENT 

For payment of financial assistance to 
assist railroads by providing funds for re- 
pairing, rehabilitating, and improving rail- 
road roadbeds and facilities, 700,000,000 of 
which not to exceed $7,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses of the Secre- 
tary to remain available until December 31, 
1976; Provided, however, That these funds 
shall be available only upon enactment of 
authorizing legislation. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. On page 39, under 
the title Grants to the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation, the House made 
appropriations, Mr. President, in their 
bill of $74,725,000, and then said. 

To remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That $59,800,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available only upon enactment of 
authorizing legislation. 


The Senate amendment concerning 
railroad rehabilitation, Mr. President, 
followed right under the House’s action 
of making an appropriation of $59 mil- 
lion plus, and then provided it will only 
be spent upon authorization. 

We did the same thing in the next 


paragraph of the bill, appropriating 
money to rehabilitate the railroads of 
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this country, and they object to it be- 
cause it was not authorized. 

That is not the only place in the bill, 
Mr. President. In another place in the 
bill, page 31 of the bill, Mr. President, 
the Senate put in an amendment for 
$28,837,000 for the U.S. expenses of the 
the United Nations Disengagement and 
Observer Force in the Middle East, and 
in the same language, Mr. President, pro- 
vided that this appropriation shall be 
available only upon enactment into law 
of authorizing legislation. 

Mr. President, there is also another 
place in the bill, another appropriation 
made on the same conditions. 

My purpose in stating this for the 
record is simply this: We are appropri- 
ating billions of dollars to give people 
work. We have already appropriated 
some $2.5 billion for public service jobs, 
whatever they are, where you have to go 
out and create a job, or find something, 
not necessarily providing productive 
work for those who are now unemployed, 
but it is creating some kind of a job. 
It may be a productive job. It may be 
eonstructive, or it may not be. If may 
be just anything to put someone on a 
payroll. 

Everybody knows that the fellow who 
goes out on the railroad track and works 
to repair it, restore it and keep it in safe 
condition for use really performs hard 
labor, many of those are the people who 
today are out of work, who we are sup- 
porting by unemployment compensation 
and other Government benefits, while our 
railroad tracks continue to deteriorate 
every day, making transportation on 
them more dangerous, placing the safety 
of human life as passengers on the Am- 
trak train, in greater jeopardy. At the 
same time, we are procrastinating and 
delaying repairs and rehabilitation that 
must be made. 

The rehabilitation is going to be 
made—we know it will ultimately be 
made largely at the cost of the Federal 
Government. That cost is. increasing 
every day. 

The House of Representatives must 
take the responsibility for not doing it 
now because it contends it is not author- 
ized. 

Mr. President, I said to the House con- 
ferees, and I say here for the RECORD, 
that the principle and practice of not 
making an appropriation until there is 
authorization for it is now being made— 
and practice of convenience because in 
one instance the House uses it if it suits 
its convenience and in another instance 
in the same bill they waive it. 

I just want the Recorp to clearly show 
the effort of the Senate to get work 
started on these roadbeds, to keep rail- 
roads in operation, and to make trans- 
portation safer and less costly. The 
slower they have to run the trains, the 
more costly is the transportation serv- 
ices to the public in this country. 

We are all paying for this delay. It will 
be a whole lot better to get work started 
now to repair these roads and get them 
in condition, which we are going to ulti- 
mately have to do, if we keep rail trans- 
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portation in this country. It is better to 
start now and do it when jobs are needed 
and put these people back to work on 
those roads, people who have been laid 
off and who are drawing unemployment 
compensation today. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the ac- 
tion taken rejecting this appropria- 
tion is imprudent. It has resulted in pre- 
venting this work from getting started 
and getting these unemployed people re- 
turned to their jobs. 

Let me point out to you, Mr. President 
that I would have opposed this, I would 
not have signed this conference report, 
and I would be here today or next week, 
or from there on, offering this confer- 
ence report so far as I was concerned, 
except for the fact that there is an ur- 
gency about a number of appropriations 
in this bill. 

Mr. President, some of the essential 
provisions of H.R. 5899 includes funds 
for the October 1974 pay raises for all 
executive agencies for the fiscal year 
ending next month; next is an emergency 
fund for the food stamp program for 
which current funds will run out during 
the middie of May. 

So, it is imperative that we make those 
funds available. There is appropriation 
for readjusting of the GI bill benefits 
for yeterans for which funding will run 
out. It is imperative to get appropria- 
tions for that. There is the provision io 
assure sufficient funds are available to 
make unemployment payments where 
they are due. There are other provisions 
in the bill, Mr. President, that would not 
wait. I felt we had to pass this bill. 

I want the record to show clearly that 
the Senate of the United States is not 
to blame for this situation. It has ac- 
cepted and met its responsibility in mak- 
ing efforts to restore the jobs to these 
railroad men who are out of a job today. 
Those men who would rather be work- 
ing than drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. The onus is not on the U.S. 
Senate for delays that are going to cause 
further deterioration of the railroad 
transportation system of this country, 
and which is daily increasing the cost 
of transportation of goods and services. 
I want the record to absolve the Senate 
from any blame. 

Mr. President, until we become con- 
sistent on this proposition of not making 
appropriations until there is authoriza- 
tion, until we become consistent on both 
sides of this legislative institution, I do 
not propose any longer to be bound by 
that rule or practice. 

If it becomes convenient for me and 
what I want done, I shall find it very 
difficult to accept the argument that the 
appropriation I seek is not authorized. 
That is a sound principle, and only in'an 
extreme emergency would I want to de- 
part from it. But I do not think this mat- 
ter should be a one-way street. So far as 
Iam coneerned, if my colleagues go along 
with me, we will soon correct this situa- 
tion. That will be my hope and I hope I 
will have the cooperation of my col- 
leagues. 
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Mr. President, Isk unanimous con- 
sent that the provision of law requiring 
that the conference report be printed as 
a Senate report be waived since the re- 
port is identical to the report of the 
House of Representatives, which has al- 
ready been printed as required by the 
rules of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withoui 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana, whose amendment this was on 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I say to my 
distinguished chairman that I cannot 
recall being prouder of 2 colleague than 
I am of the chairman and the tenacious 
position he has assumed and to haye been 
a member of the conference, to have 
taken part in this effort, as one of the 
junior members cf the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to initiate this legislation 
and to fight for it with the chairman and 
our colleagues. 

I sense the Senator’s pique and con- 
cern, which is at about the same level as 
that of the Senator from Indiana. 

Is it the Senator’s judgment that there 
is no way at this time, by sending the 
matter back or by using some other par- 
liamentary procedure, that we can pur- 
sue the suggestion in the old story of the 
fellow who has to hit the donkey on the 
head to get his attention before he could 
lead him off the road? Is there any way, 
other than just concurring, by which we 
can pursue this? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We possibly can, and 
I stated the reason. I signed the report, 
however, and I am recommending its 
approval today because of funds in this 
bill that. are urgent for other purposes. 
I have already recited what those pur- 
poses are. I do not think we would be 
warranted in further delay in enacting 
the bill, notwithstanding this situation, 
in view of the urgency of funds needed 
for other very worthwhile purposes in 
the bill, some of them for the alleviation 
of unemployment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further so that I may say a 
word or two in support of his position? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I know that the Senator 
from New York, the Senator from North 
Dakota, the Senator from Mississippi, 
and others of us feel strongly about this 
bill. Having had a seat at the long table 
opposite our colleagues in the House, 
I fear that for us to utilize some of the 
parliamentary procedure that is now 
available to us, prior to recess, might in- 
deed cause jeopardy to citizens who are 
going to benefit from other provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is why I said 
that. 

Mr. BAYH. But I say this for the Sen- 
ate and for anyone else who might be 
concerned: If we do not pursue dili- 
gently all avenues that are available to 
us and get on top of this alling econamy, 
such as this rait amendment, it will be 
the ultimate in irresponsibility. 
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Congress has initiated matters and 
has worked with the President in a num- 
ber of areas. In some areas we have taken 
the initiative, when the President was 
not willing to do so. In the tax program, 
we did not agree fully, but a compromise 
was reached to stimulate the economy. 
We have managed to free highway mon- 
eys and water pollution moneys, to send 
back and to make available funds for the 
private sector to start hiring people. We 
have a good housing bill, but we will 
have to do still more about the fact that 
the unemployment rate in the construc- 
tion industry is absolutely irresponsible 
and unacceptable. 

This rail amendment is another part 
of a comprehensive effort that Congress 
is making—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—to try to do something about the 
fact that we have almost 8.5 million 
Americans unemployed. 

What I want to emphasize—the chair- 
man has enumerated the reasons for 
this—is that this rail amendment not 
only provides jobs but also provides sety- 
ice in a critical national area; so that 
once those jobs have been performed, 
once those paychecks have gone to the 
needy families, there is going to be some- 
thing left, there is going to be something 
to show for it. 

If there is any single area to which we 
should be addressing ourselves, it is the 
tragic condition of this Nation's rail- 
roads. 

So I am hopeful that we can find a 
way to get this message across to the 
House. I believe that the people in Ar- 
kansas and Indiana feel the same way 
about this as do those in the other States. 
One reason why the people of this coun- 
try are so disenchanted with the politi- 
cal system is that they are tired of hear- 
ing their political leaders talk one way 
and act another way. 

We hear every Member in the other 
body talk about the economy and about 
jobs, and when they have a chance to 
send some of this money into the econ- 
omy to do what needs to be done, they 
say they cannot do it because of a tech- 
nicality. For those of us who do have 
jobs, who are earning $42,500 a year, it is 
difficult to understand what it is like to 
be a railroad maintenance worker and 
not have a job, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They knocked the 
railroad provision out on a technicality. 
I indicated for the Recorp a few moments 
ago that in the section of the bill above 
this one they resorted to or used the 
same technicality to get something they 
wanted. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is in the Chamber. He worked with 
us on another one of those technicalities 
regarding a Corps of Engineers project in 
Alaska. 

Certainly the authorization and ap- 
propriation dual approach in many in- 
stances has merit. But we have a criti- 
cal situation confronting us in the econ- 
omy today. 

For example, the Senator from. Alaska 
called to our attention a critical situa- 
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tion in Alaska where a shoal had devel- 
oped right outside of the Cook Inlet har- 
bor, just 2 miles beyond where the Army 
Corps of Engineers had been authorized 
to do work. Because of the development 
of that shoal, about 100,000 tons of ma- 
terial was not going to get in there for 
use in building the Alaska pipeline. As 
the Senator from Arkansas knows, I have 
not been a strong supporter of the Alaska 
pipeline, because I wanted it built a dif- 
ferent way. But we have determined that 
we are going to build the pipeline. For 
the House of Representatives to say now 
that we cannot permit a barge to be 
shipped from San Francisco to Alaska 
to take care of that shoal because we 
have not authorized it, even though there 
is adequate authority to get the job done, 
is the ultimate in hypocrisy. 

We had better get that job done and 
the conference report will enable us to 
do so. Similarly, on this rail amendment, 
a lot of people out there are not making 
$42,500 a year, and they cannot under- 
stand the technicalities of why an au- 
thorization prohibits them from going 
back to work and putting these railroads 
together. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I say to the Senator 
that I do not want this technicality to be 
a one-way street. If that is the princi- 
ple that is going to guide us, if that is 
the rule we should observe, except in 
very extreme emergencies, then I do not 
want it to be just a principle or rule of 
convenience for the other body only. 

Mr. BAYH, I am willing to join the 
Senator in any medicine he thinks will 
get the job done over there. 

Mr. . I think the Senator 
was present yesterday when I made the 
same statement to my friends in the 
other body, in the conference. To have a 
principle and abide by it and waive it 
only in extreme emergency is one thing. 
But to have a principle just to.use it for 
your own convenience, when it is con- 
venient to you, and to stand on it when 
it is inconvenient to somebody else or in 
some matter that you do not approve of, 
is a double standard, in my book, which 
I hope we will not permit to develop in 
conferences between the two Houses. 

I hope we can have something that 
we can stand by and all agree on and 
be dedicated to it. But the idea of sub- 
mitting in a bill, with some money for 
one purpose, without authority, and then 
standing on that principle in something 
they do not want, in my judgment, is not 
the proper way to legislate. I do not want 
2 be bound by any such rules or prac- 

ce. 

Mr. BAYH. I ask the Senator to permit 
me one other observation, and will be 
brief because there are others who want 
to join in this colloquy. The Senator has 
emphasized very well, and I want to re- 
emphasize, the fact that we are talking 
about a jobs amendment that will deal 
directly with those people who have been 
discharged and are unemployed on rail- 
roads. But the deplorable condition of 
the railroads has had such a significant 
ripple effect and detrimental fallout 
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across the whole economy that it seems 
to me this measure not only finds work- 
ers that can be put back to work immedi- 
ately and will do a lasting job of im- 
proving our railbeds. The product of 
their labors will make a significant con- 
tribution in the future. It is not one of 
those things, like eating a meal, that 
once we do it, is gone. It will have an im- 
pact far beyond the immediate impact on 
the railroad workers or the railroad it- 
self. 

I appreciate working with my col- 
league, my chairman. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield the floor to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr: JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me momentarily? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENS). The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this con- 
ference report on the second supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1975, is undoubtedly one of the largest 
supplemental appropriations bills in the 
history of Congress. The $15,066,595,998 
agreed to by the conferees is $898,067,- 
000 below the Senate bill. The largest 
item contained in the reduction by the 
conferees is the $700 million for rail- 
road improvement. The remainder of 
the decrease was for various items across 
the spectrum of the bill. 

The House conferees disagreed with 
the Senate amendment: providing $700 
million for railroad improvement as I 
mentioned earlier. This item was taken 
back by the House conferees in disagree- 
ment and their position of disagreement 
confirmed by a vote on the House floor. 
The House also rejected a conference 
compromise concerning locks and dam 
26 on the Mississippi River. I am sorry 
that the House took that action. We need 
badly to improve both our navigation 
and railroad transportation system. We 
are doing neither in this bill. 

Mr, President, I do urge approval of 
the conference report. 

Mr. STENNIS, Will the Senator yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. YOUNG. T yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
going to make a comment and ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if he thinks 
it is correct. 

We had a matter in here which was 
just declaratory. 

May we have order at the front, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. It was just a declara- 
tory statement, but there is a lot of in- 
terest in it in reference to locks and dam 
No. 26. wherein a point has been made in 
court that it was not authorized. We had 
language there, as the Senator. recalls, 
that does refer to it as having been au- 
thorized. The House conferees agreed to 
that language, with a modification. But 
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by a vote in the House today, that agree- 
ment of the conferees was rejected by a 
vote of 168 for and 179 against. I know 
that the Senator is concerned about this 
subject matter and has fine knowledge of 
it. But it seems to me that in view of the 
fact that we had this supplemental bill 
worked on for many, many weeks, affect- 
ing all of the departments, at the very 
end of this session, we just have to move 
that the Senate recede from that amend- 
ment, whereas I should like to pur- 
sue the matter further and make a fur- 
ther test out of it, because I believe error 
has been made. 

The Senator is familiar with the situa- 
tion and this is an area of his country. 
Does he have any comment to make? 
Iam going to have to leave the Chamber 
in just a few minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. I was very sorry that the 
House took that action. In fact, I thought 
they had agreed to that amendment and 
I was surprised that they look it back and 
disagreed. We need to do more for trans- 
portation. 

I recall the late Senator Allen El- 
lender, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, year after year sponsor- 
ing improvements and new locks and 
dams on all the navigable rivers of this 
country. If it had not been for the efforts 
of this man, our transportation system 
would be in much worse shape today. 

I cannot understand the courts getting 
into all this legislation. Are they going 
to get in the legislative business? They 
have been on many issues. 

Mr, STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not think that in this 
case, where Congress has spoken and 
reaffirmed its position, the court should 
interfere with congressional proceedings. 
In fact, I believe that, in accordance 
with our own rules, if we had no au- 
thorization at all and if both Houses 
passed appropriations, and the President 
signed the bill, it would be legal. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is correct 
under the circumstances. In this case, the 
conferees agreed to the Senate lan- 
gauge, with modifications, but the 
House turned down the conferees of the 
House by this vote of 168 to 179. I think 
under all the circumstances, this bill 
having all the other departments’ funds 
in it, much of which is absolute emer- 
gency, there is no chance properly to 
pursue this any further. 

Since I am going to leave the floor, 
I hope that the Senator from North 
Dakota or the chairman of the commit- 
tee will move, under the circumstances, 
to recede from that position. 

Mr. YOUNG. I commend the Senator 
from Mississippi for putting up a good 
argument in behalf of the language put 
in the Senate bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
appreciate his statement. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, we are 
faced with a situation we have encoun- 
tered very often in a quarter of a century. 
I think this is a good moment to stand 
up to it. 
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The situation, briefly, is this: The 
House has chosen something it liked and 
used the fact that a lot of important ap- 
propriations will be hung up to bludgeon 
us into it. It happens just fortuitously to 
be the item immediately before this one 
and relates to grants to the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, but it 
has chosen to torpedo the very construc- 
tive activity which Senator MCCLELLAN 
so eloquently described, which we want. 
Now it is eyeball to eyeball, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The House sits there waiting for 
us to yield so that we can all go home, 
but the House has not yielded anything. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
time has come to call the issue. The Mem- 
bers of the House are just as responsible 
to the people as we are and, therefore, a 
motion will have to be made in due course, 
if my colleague from Arkansas feels that 
he needs to do that, as he does, accord- 
ing to the conference agreement, to re- 
céde from item 107. I understand that, 
under the procedure, that motion must 
be turned down in order for us again to 
instruct the conferees to go back to con- 
ference and insist on the Senate amend- 
ment. 

It seems to me that this thing is just 
as broad as it is long and they have 
yielded nothing to us in a matter which 
we feel very deeply about. We have 
yielded completely to them in a matter 
which they feel very deeply about. I do 
not understand why we simply do not 
stand fast. just as they are, and insist 
that at least something—if it is not $700 
million, it may be less—make some move 
toward what we feel strongly about, have 
voted twice and had torpedoed twice in 
the appropriations process. If the Senate 
does not feel that way, then it will sup- 
port the motion to reeede and that wiil 
be the end of that, But it seems to me 
that we have at some time to face up to 
the issue. 

Therefore, I ask my colleague from 
Arkansas, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, when, if we do not do it now, can 
we feasibly face up to this issue of getting 
some appropriation for an item in which 
we all feel a very deeply important in- 
terest? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot give the 
Senator any definite assurance; anything 
he can rely on. All I can say is we can 
put it on every appropriation bill that 
comes up here in an effort to get it passed 
by the House. I can assure the Senator 
that I intend to keep trying to get some 
relief for our railroad industry. 

The only reason, I am moving to recede 
from amendment 107 as I have already 
stated—I do not think the Senator was 
in the Chamber when I said it—was 
because of a number of items in this con- 
ference report that I think need urgent 
attention, matters for which it should 
provide appropriations, and for that rea- 
son I expressed my reluctance and my 
disappointment in the outcome of the 
conference, and my reluctance even to 
present the report and to vote for it. 
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But these other items, in my judg- 
ment, at the moment outweigh and over- 
whelm the reasons that might be against 
the conference report, because I think 
those things are urgently needed, and I 
have to yield. 

I did not do it altogether as gracefully 
as the Senator from New York might 
suggest. I made some statements to that 
effect here on the floor. 

I take this position: If this matter of 
authorization before an appropriation 
is a high principle, and only to be waived 
in case of great urgency or an emergency, 
that is one thing. But if it is going to be 
used as a principle of convenience, to 
serve those who want to waive it at a 
given time and to serve those who want 
to invoke it at a given time to suit their 
convenience, then I think we had better 
make it, as far as Iam concerned, a two- 
way street. But I hope we will not do 
that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I heard the Senator from 
Arkansas, and I do not for a minute im- 
ply remotely that he took this gra- 
ciously or gently. On the contrary, I have 
rarely heard him as full of indignation 
as he has been, and properly. 

The only question I would like to ask 
the Senator is, since the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted this position just here 
within the last hour or so, would it not 
be only manly and just that we should 
vote also here in this body whether or 
not we wish to recede or whether we 
really wish to insist, and let the Senate 
express its will just as the House has ex- 
pressed its will? 

I am told by attachés on both sides 
that we have no commitments about 
no rolicalls, and that there is a quorum 
present, At least let the Senate stand up 
to its decision. If we wish to join in re- 
ceding from that position because of the 
coercion put upon us, let us at least do 
it when the roll is called, rather than 
just kind of letting it go. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, The Senator has his 
rights as a Senator. He has the privilege 
of insisting on a rolleall. The only rea- 
son I did not, and the only reason I even 
bring up this report before the recess, is 
because of the matters I have alreadly 
mentioned about money in the bill that 
is urgently needed, which goes to certain 
agencies and services where they are al- 
ready out of funds. 

I would very much like to see it go over 
until after the recess, personally. But I 
cannot vote that way because of these 
other situations. We are in a bind. I 
understand it, and I know we are caught 
in this situation, but the Senator knows 
that this recess was set sometime ago, 
and many Senators and Representatives 
have anticipated it; some of them have 
already gone home. Quite a large number 
of House Members, I am sure, are gone. 
Maybe we would have a quorum, but not 
a whole lot more than a quorum, here in 
the Senate, if the roll is called at this 
time. 

We are caught in a net of circum- 
stances which make it very difficult for 
us to force this bill over. Of course, the 
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Senator is at liberty, and I shall have 
no criticism if he chooses to try to force 
a rolicall. But I do say again that al- 
though I am disappointed in the outcome 
of the conference with respect to this 
particular item, as the Senator is, and 
as is Senator STENNIS, whose support I 
was glad to have for the amendment; 
but, nevertheless, I have said I would 
reluctantly support the approval of the 
conference report because of the condi- 
tions that prevail. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. i 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from: Arkansas put 
up one of the hardest battles I have ever 
seen in the conference with the House of 
Representatives on this item. The House 
had previously taken this position on this 
particular amendment. in disagreement. 
They had the votes again, and, as the 
Senator from Arkansas said, he very 
reluctantly signed this report, and he 
would not have done so except for these 
items that we just have to have, unem- 
ployment compensation, interest pay- 
ments, and things like that. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I said to them on 
the House side before we recessed the 
conference yesterday, I was disappointed 
in the outcome and I was going to state 
on the floor of the Senate the circum- 
stances that brought this situation about. 
I have not said anything here, I think, 
that they will be very much surprised at. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
say so to the Senator from Arkansas, I 
hope if I decide to seek a rolicali he will 
not consider that unfriendly. I do not 
mean it to be. But it seems to me that, 
having reached this pass where the House 
has voted on the record not to recede 
from its position, at least the Senate 
should express itself comparably. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr.. President, I rise 
to express my appreciation for the out- 
standing leadership that the chairman 
of the HEW Labor Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Mr. Macnuson, and the other 
members of that subcommittee provided 
on the supplemental appropriations bill 
before us. 

Faced with opposition from the ad- 
ministration, and the troublesome eco- 
nomic conditions of this country, I be- 
lieve they did a masterful job of repre- 
senting the Senate position in confer- 
ence and producing a sound and reason- 
able bill under these circumstances. 

I especially want to commend the 
chairman and the other members of the 
subcommittee for their work with respect 
to two programs of special interest to me, 
the Emergency School Aid Act and Fol- 
low Through. 

The House passed bill, if unchanged 
by the Senate, would have required un- 
bearable cutbacks in each of these pro- 
grams. For example, the House passed 
bill provided only $125 million for the 
Emergency School Air Act—a cut of al- 
most 50 percent from its current level of 
$236 million. In response to a letter 
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which I sent, cosigned by 42 other Sena- 

tors, the HEW Labor Subcommittee ap- 

propriated. the full $236 million we 
ted. 


requested, 

I want to thank the chairman and 
the other Members for their responsive- 
ness, and for working very hard in the 
Senate-House conference to obtain an 
appropriation of $215 million in the con- 
ference report. While $215 million, re- 
gretably, will require some cutbacks, it is 
a far, far more equitable appropriction 
than either the $125 million contained in 
the House bill or the $75 million the ad- 
ministration proposed. 

With respect to Follow Through, I 
am delighted that once again, due to 
leadership by the Senate subcommittee, 
additional funds were provided which 
along with instructions in the conference 
report, wiil, insure that each Follow 
Through program in the country will 
continue to have a full entering class 
this fall. We have been fighting. for al- 
most 3 years now the administration’s 
efforts to phase out this highly successful 
program and we haye been successful on 
each occasion. 

I want to commend the chairman and 
the members of the subcommittee once 
again for providing the leadership neces- 
sary to prevent the elimination of this 
important and worthy program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter we sent to Senator 
Macnuson concerning the. Emergency 
Schoo! Aid Act and related materials be 
printed in the Recorn, so that they may 
be available to my colleagues and mem- 
bers of the public who share an interest 
in this important program. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1975. 

Hon, WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Labor, Health, Education and Wel- 
jare Subcommittee, Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are writing to urge 
that the HEW-Labor Subcommittee include 
an appropriation of $236 million for the 
Emergency School Aid Act in the Supple- 
mental Appropriations bill now before you 
for consideration. 

We believe this program has provided valu- 
able assistance to school districts undergoing 
the difficulties which often accompany school 
desegregation, and believe that at a minimum 
this program should be continued at last 
year’s funding level. The amount we are pro- 
posing is consistent with the budget targets 
established in the Budget Resolution and Re- 
port recently adopted in the Senate Budget 
Committee, 

We are particularly concerned that the 
Senate appropriate $236 million for this pro- 
gram, since the House passed bill provides 
only $125 million for this program. Attached, 
for your information, is a table estimating 
the impact of a $125 million appropriation for 
each state. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 

Walter F. Mondale, Lawton Chiles, Clifford 
P. Case, James B. Allen, John O. Pastore, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Harrison A, Williams, 
Jr., Walter D. Huddleston, Strom Thurmond, 
Floyd K. Haskell. Í 
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Edward M. Kennedy, Claiborne Pell, Her- 
man E., Talmadge, Robert Morgan, Lloyd 
Bentsen, John Sparkman, Philip A, Hart, 
Ernest F. Hollings, Jacob K. Javits, John Tum- 
ney, Richard S. Schweiker. 

Hugh Scott, Charles McC Mathias, Jr., Alan 
Cranston, J. Bennett Johnston, Charles 
Percy, Dale Bumpers, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
George McGovern, Robert T. Stafford, Lee 
Metcalf. 

Frank E. Moss, Abraham Ribicoff, Mark O., 
Hatfield, Wendell Ford, James O. Eastland, 
Henry M. Jackson, Jennings Randolph, Mike 
Gravel, Dick Clark, William D. Hathaway, 
Dewey F, Bartlett, Gary Hart. 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID GRANTS FUNDED FOR THE 1974 75 
SCHOOL YEAR—ESAA (PUBLIC LAW 92-318) 


1975-76 
(projected) i 


Projected 
loss 


ad PP: 
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25. Mississippi. 
26, Missouri... .__-- 
- Montana_______- 
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New Hampsh: 
. New Jersey. 
32. New Mexico. 


5,327,085 2,823, 355 
283,037 __1, 740, 009 
T1, 274, = 


-,3, 
21, 272, 400 
l 66 


South Carolina. 
. South Dakota... 


54. Puerto Rico... 1, 500, 000 795, 000 
. Trust Territory. - 270, 612 143, 424 
. Virgin Islands... 776, 065 411, 314 


Total.. 200; 248; 828. 


1 These figures represent an approximate 47 percent cut across 
current levels. Should the administration's grant-priority 
criteria be applied, many of these figures would be lower, 
especially in the Southern States. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words about adoption 
of the conference report on chapter VI 
of the supplemental bill—the Labor- 
HEW-related agencies portion. 

The conference total for Labor-HEW 
and related agencies is $8,387,142,000, an 
increase of $282,573,000 over the budget 
requests. Most of this amount—$6.7 bil- 
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lion—Iis for increased welfare and unem- 
ployment compensation costs, due to the 
continued deterioration of our economy. 

Overall, the Senate amendments did 
very well in conference. We were able 
to sustain $142 million of the Senate in- 
creases. In other words, the Senate was 
successful in holding 60 percent of our 
increases, 

Here are the major items settled in 
conference on this bill: 

The sum of $473 million for Head- 
start and Native American programs, an 
increase of $11 million over the House 
bill. Headstart serves about 334,000 
youngsters, of which about 35,000 are 
handicapped. Of the increase recom- 
mended, $4 million will help cover the 
rising cost of living, and $7 million will 
help meet the additional cost of enroll- 
ing handicapped children. 

The sum of $492.4 million for the new 
Community Services Administration, an 
increase of $37.4 million over the House. 
This is the unit that runs about 880 
urban and rural community action agen- 
cies around the country, for which we 
provided $330 million, serving about 21 
million poor people. It also operates sen- 
ior citizens’ centers to help out 800,000 
older Americans. The conferees agreed 
to put back in $22.4 million for the emer- 
gency food program. This program has 
been working well in serving the needy; 
yet the budget tries to wipe it out every 

year. The conferees also agreed to pro- 
vide $16,500,000 for the emergency en- 
ergy conservation services program ad- 
ministered by the Community Service 
Administration and $61,000,000 for com- 
munity development; both these amounts 
represent increases of $7,500,000 over 
the original House recommendations. 
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The sum of $215 million was included 
to continue the emergency school aid 
program. The House was adamant, but 
so was the Senate. The amount agreed 
to is $90 million more than the House 
bill. 

The sum of $118.9 million is provided 
for health resources, the bulk of which 
is to implement the new Health Planning 
and Resources Act. This will provide the 
seed money for the new health systems 
agencies that are supposed to coordinate 
health care in the United States. In ad- 
dition, the bill includes $50 million to 
allow the regional medical programs to 
make an orderly transition. Also in- 
cluded is $22 million for D.C. medical 
facilities. 

The House accepted Senate perfecting 
language to prohibit payment of unem- 
ployment benefits during the summer to 
teachers who have a contract from all 
Federal appropriations, not just this bill. 

The House accepted the $717,000 rec- 
ommended by the Senate for 90 new po- 
sitions for the Railroad Retirement 
Board. However, the Senate agreed to 
drop amounts included for rent pay- 
ments to the General Services Adminis- 
tration in both this account and the 
Social Security Administration appropri- 
ation for payments to social security 
trust funds. 

Other programs provided for in this 
bill include: $1.7 billion required to meet 
increasing welfare and medicaid needs 
in the States; $164 million for social se- 
curity; $83 million to pay student loan 
default claims; and $7.5 million to main- 
tain the veterans’ cost-of-education pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, despite the fact that 
this is the sixth supplemental we have 
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worked on this year, it was still one of 
the most massive we have ever consid- 
ered. Something is wrong when our sub- 
committee alone is asked to consider 
supplemental budget requests totaling 
almost $20 billion during a single fiscal 
year. I certainly hope this new budget 
reform system will correct this situation 
instead of encouraging a constant flow 
of supplementals up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. We hardly have time anymore to 
work on the regular Labor-HEW appro- 
priations bill. Hopefully, we can now get 
on with the important work of getting 
out the Education and regular Labor- 
HEW bill for fiscal year 1976. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp sum- 
mary tables highlighting the conference 
agreement on the Labor-HEW chapter 
of the second supplemental. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Current status of Labor-HEW Chapter of the 
Second Supplemental (H.R. 5899) 
Budget estimates $8, 104, 569, 000 
House bill 8, 245, 067, 000 
Senate bill 8, 480, 412, 000 
Conference agreement 8, 387, 142, 000 

Compared with: 
Budget estimates 
House bill 
Senate bill 

Major changes over the budget: 
Emergency school aid -+ 140, 000,000 
Regional medical programs.. +38, 000, 000 
Head Start +26, 700, 000 
Emergency food and medical 

services 
Energy conservation services. 
Veterans’ cost of education... 
D.C. medical facilities ______ 
Community services 

programs 


+282, 573, 000 


+22, 400, 000 
+16, 500, 000 
-+-7, 500, 000 
+22, 000, 000 


+32, 700, 000 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET COBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY CONTAINED IN THE BILL (H.R. 5899) LABOR HEW-PROGRAMS 


Agency and item 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower Administration 

Advances to the unemployment trust fund and other funds... 
Departmental management 


Salaries and expenses__.......... MERA RA 


Totel, Department of Labor... 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Health Services Administration 
Wealth services (by transfer)... 


National Institutes of Health 


National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases. - 


Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mentai Health Administration 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital... -- na 


(By transfer)... 222... 


Heajth Resources Administration 
Health resources: 
. Health planning and resources Soop: 7 
2 comprenensiva i heaith planning. _ 
4. Nursi 
5, pet of Colum! facilities. 
6. Experimental health delivery systems- 
7. Program management. ..... 


Total 
Trust fund transfer 


CHAPTER Vi 


Senate 
bili 


Budget 
estimates 


$5, 000, 000, 000 


150, 000 
5, 008, 150,000 


150, 000 


3 
38 


S2888 
33| 33883333 


s B-88 
533 


$3 | 5335833 


33| 3333838 
a BH-SBs 


126, 475, 
C8, 500, 000) 


- 
AN 
on 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget Senate 
estimates bi 


Conference 


House 
agreement bit 


$5, 000, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000, 000 


150, 000 


TA S00, 158, 8 5,000, 158, 009. 


(5, 000, 000) (+-$5, 000, 000). 


300, 000 


+ 52, 400, 000 —8, 700, 000 


(8, 500; 000) 
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Agency and item 
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Conference 


Office of Education 


Elementary and secondary education: 
1. Drug and alcohol abuse education. _ 
2. Follow through 
Total... 
Emergency school aid: 
1. Special projects: 
(a) Bilingual education... 
b) Educational television. 
c) Special programs and projects. 
Subtotal. 
2. State apportionment: 
(a) Pilot projects. 
(b) Special programs and projects.. 
(c) General grants to school districts. 
Subtotal... 
3. Evaluation, ____- 
Total. ._..- 4 
Education for the Handicapped (recordings for the blind). 
Higher education: 
Subsidized insured loans 
Veterans’ cost-of-instruction 
Total 
Student Loan Insurance fund 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 


Public assistance... à 
Rehabilitation services. - cae 


Social Security Administration 
Payments to social security trust funds 
Special benefits for disabled coal miners- 
Supplemental security income program... 
Limitation on salaries and expenses 
Special Institutions 


Gallaudet College r EE N A +s 
Howard University_.._ ._- ists aed 


Assistant Secretary for Human Development 
Human development: 
1, Head Start... 
2. Native Americans program 
Total.. TAER 
Office of the Secretary 
Departmental management 
Total, HEW. 
RELATED AGENCIES 
Community services program: 
4 Community action agencies. - 
2. Community economic development.. 
3. Emergency energy conservation services 
4. Farteg food and medical services 
5. Other © See FRAP He 


Total.. 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service - 
Salaries and expenses. 
Railroad Retirement Board 


Limitation on salaries and expenses 
Space and facilities 


Total, related agencies 
Total, Chapter VI 


By transfer.. 
Trust fund transfer. 
Trust fund limitation 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
less some other Senator wishes to speak 
on the matter, or unless there are further 
questions, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I 
make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget 
estimates 


House Senate 


agreement 


Bis 500, 000 


$74, 250, 000 "447, 1 


+, 500, 000 


9, 052, 000 
6,794, 000 
1, 309, 000 


+9, 052, 000 
+6, 794, 000 
—62, 941, 000 


+-4, 052, 000 
+3, 044, 000 
+5, 059, 000 


~—674, 000 
—1, 138, 000 


74, 250, 000 


33, 948, 000 


133, 537, 000 


27, 155, 000 


—47,095,000  -}-12, 155, 000 


+33, 948, 000 
-+-18, 103, 000 
+133, 537, 000 


+15, 198, 000 
+8, 103, 000 


8, 103, 000 
+53, 537, 000 


~ 204,131,000 
2, 489, 000 
236, 493, 000 
250, 000 
67, 400, 000 
15; 000; 000 


~ 125, 000, 000 


67, 400, 000 


185, 588, 000 


21: 


#185, 588, 000 


OH, 507,000 
+140, 000, 000 


+76, 838, 000 
2, 257, 000 +1, 007, 
5, 000, 000 

250, 000 


67, 400, 000 — 


7, 500, 000 


82, 400, 000 
82, 600, 000 


67, 400, 000 
82, 600,000 


1, 729, 748,000 1, 729, 748, 000 
500, 000 2, 325, 000 


80, 52, 600 
2, 050, 000 


414, 200, 000 
32, 000, 000 


430, 000, 000 44 
32, 000, 000 3 


74, 900, 000 


1,729, 748, 000 


2, 325, 000 +2, 325, 000 


8, 052, 


000 . 
2, 050, 000 


1, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 - 


446, 300,000 426,000, 000 47 


16, 587, 000 1 


20, 897, 000 
2, 682, 869, 000 


16, 587, 000 
2, 789, 617, 000 


330, 000, 000 
53, 500, 000 
9, 000, 000 „000, 1 


62, 500, 000" 


330, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 


51, 800, 000 


2, 964, 082, 000 +2, 894, 292, 000 


3,000,000 -+26, 1%; 000 +H, 000, 000 


6, 587, 000 —4, 310, 000 


F211, 423,000 


+104, 675, 009 


330, 000, 000 
61, 000, 000 


6, 500, 000 


22, 400, 000 
62, 500, 000 


“420, 800, 000 455, 000, 000 515, 0000, 


350, 000 300, 000 300, 000 


(2, 200, 000) a, 3, vor 


(200, o) 


402, 400, 000 


300, 000 —50, 000 - 


LY 000) (+517, 20) (=I, 122, a ah 


—3.0, 


(—1, 483, 000 


515, «60, 000. 
8, 480, 412, 000. 8,38 
-aap (6, 058, 000) ( 
(8, 500, 000) (8, 500, 000) f 
(78, 868, 000) (80, 508, 000) ¢ 


455, 390, = 
8, 245, 067, 000 


42l, 150,0 000 
8, 104, 569, 0 ‘000 


(6, 058, 000)... 
(8, 500, 000) 
(80, 868, 000) 


Mr. NELSON. Ido not know all the 
details of the conference report, but is 
it the intent of the Senator to move to 
recede on amendment No. 83, locks and 
dam 26? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, I sould have to 
move that, because that was the agree- 
ment in the conference. 

Mr. NELSON. I simply wish to have it 


492, 700, 000 


=e 600, 000. 


ai 210, 000. 


+71, 550,000 - 

+282, 573,000. +142, 075, 000 
(+6, 058, 000). 

Gh 483,000), (+517,000) (=Í, Progr 


7, 142, 000 


6, 058, 000) 
8, 500, 000) 
9, 385, 000) 


clear, if the Senator from New York is 
moving to send the matter back to con- 
ference, will the Senator from: Arkansas 
have moved to recede on amendment No. 
83 prior to its going back to conference? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Well, if we receded 
on it and then it went back to confer- 
ence I assume that would be settled. If 
the Senator wishes to move to send it 
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back to conference without any vote, I 
assume that should be done now. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I correct that 
the conference report will have to be ac- 
cepted before we can make motions to 
recede or to agree on amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits). The amendments in disagree- 
ment will not be laid before the Senate 
until the conference report is agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr, President, I just 
want to make a statement concerning 
the language of the report which refers 
to an amendment concerning Cook In- 
let. As the chairman knows, we put the 
matter in the report rather than in the 
bill itself, but I think an explanation is 
necessary for the record. 

I yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
as to what he wishes to do. He has a 
motion; I do not object to action on the 
motion, I just wish to make a statement 
at an appropriate time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. I yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, section of the bill that was passed 
by the Senate— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I have moved the 
adoption of the conference report. If 
there is no objection, I would like it to 
be adopted. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alaska wish to speak be- 
fore the conference report is acted upon? 

Mr. STEVENS. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. In the bill as it was 
passed by the Senate there was a provi- 
sion for $1 million to proceed with the 
emergency action necessary to remove 
a shoal which was discovered in August 
of 1974, which, as the Senator from 
Indiana has pointed out here previously 
this afternoon, constitutes a danger to 
navigation in the shipping channel to 
the harbor of Anchorage, and the re- 
moval of that is urgently necessary to 
complete the construction of the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline. 

The House of Representatives also ob- 
jected to that provision on the basis there 
had not been an authorization of an ad- 
dition to the Cook Inlet navigation im- 
provement project. 

Following a colloquy in the conference 
committee, the gentleman from Tennes- 


in- 
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see, Congressman Evins, the Senator 
from Mississippi, Senator STENNIS, and I, 
called the Corps of Engineers and spe- 
cifically asked if Congress made a finding 
that the removal of that shoal was nec- 
essary for the construction of the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline and the conference re- 
port authorized and directed the Corps 
of Engineers to use available funds to 
remove that shoal, would they do it. 

Having been assured that that would 
be the case, we did agree to yield to the 
House position that there would be no 
language in the bill that authorized a 
new project or an extension of the Cook 
Inlet navigation improvement project. 
But there is language in the conference 
report which specifically makes a finding 
by Congress that the removal of this 
shoal is necessary to complete the con- 
struction of the Trans-Alaska pipeline, 
and the Corps of Engineers is instructed 
to proceed with available funds pur- 
suant to section 203 of Public Law 93-153 
with the immediate removal of that shoal. 
No extension of the Cook Inlet project 
is contemplated. This action is necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline Act. As the Members of 
the Senate will recall, Congress directed 
every Federal official to take whatever 
action was necessary in order to com- 
plete the construction of the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline and to assure its com- 
pletion on time, without further public 
hearings or environmental impact state- 
ments, 

The Trans-Alaska pipeline is sched- 
uled to be completed in September of 
1977. If that shoal is not removed, there 
are some 17 shipments involving 100,000 
tons, 2 billion pounds, of cargo that are 
destined, for the most part, to go to the 
Trans-Alaska pipeline which could not 
be delivered this year and could, in fact, 
delay the Alaska pipeline by approxi- 
mately a year. 

I am grateful to my colleagues on the 
conference committee, in particular to 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Congressman from Tennessee, for their 
consideration. I think the record should 
show that the Conference Committee 
took this action only after being assured 
by the Corps of Engineers that they 
would, in fact, proceed with the removal 
of that shoal pursuant to this finding 
and instruction contained in the con- 
ference report. 

Had we not had that assurance I, too, 
would be seeking further consideration 
by the conference committee because 1 
do not think in an emergency situation, 
as the Senator from Indiana has said, 
we should yield to the temptation to 
follow a procedure as usual. This is an 
emergency, and I am grateful to the 
chairman of the committee for his ac- 
tion and for the others who assisted us, 
but I have accepted this report language 
on the assurance that the shoal will be 
removed I am certain that the chairman 
of the committee knows if the action 
pursuant to this direction to the Corps 
of Engineers does not start pretty quick- 
ly, why, I will be back in touch with the 
committee. 

I thank the chairman very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendments in disagreement, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevens). Without objection, itis so or- 
dered. 

The amendments in disagreement are 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 20 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment. as 
follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
ABATEMENT AND CONTROL 


To carry out the provisions of section 1444 
of the Safe Drinking Water Act, $4,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 40 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In leu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: “$118,900,000, of which 
$10,000,000 shall be available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1975 for carrying out section 3 of the 
National Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act of 1974”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from Its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 43 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $185,588,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 44 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
Tollows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $11,309,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 45 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In Heu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $9,052,000". 

Resolved, That the House recéde from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 46 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: “$6,794,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 47 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $2,257,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 49 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: “, to remain availabie 
until September 30, 1975”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 59 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: “$7,000,000”, 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 63 to the aforesaid bill, and 
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concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: “, Provided, That the 
amount herein, together with funds available 
in Public Law 93-517, shall be available for 
the payment of standard level user charges.”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 106 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert: ‘'$76,225,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 108 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: “$1,600,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 171 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“Sec. 306. Unobligated balances of opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense—Military, 
in an amount not to exceed $18,950,000 in 
fiscal year 1973 and $23,891,000 in fiscal year 
1974, shall be available to reimburse the 
United States Postal Service for service ren- 
dered to the Department of Defense during 
those fiscal years.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the first amend- 
ment in disagreement, No. 20. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
less some Member desires that separate 
action be taken on any of the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate which were reported in 
disagreement, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate on 
bloc. This motion would cover all amend- 
ments except amendment 83 and amend- 
ment 107. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
has laid before the Senate only amend- 
ment No. 20. 

The Chair now lays before the Senate 
all amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
objection therein to all 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
amendments of the House in disagree- 
ment except the House amendments in 
disagreement to Senate amendment No. 
83 and amendment No. 107 are laid be- 
fore the Senate at this time. Is there 
objection to any of the amendments in 
disagreement other than Nos. 83 and 107 
to be considered en bloc? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is there obiection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This would mean 
that all amendments now would be agreed 
to except amendments 83 and 107. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
amendments in disagreement except the 
amendments of the House in disagree- 
ment to Senate amendments Nos. 83 and 
107 are considered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Now, Mr. President, if it 
is convenient to the Senator, I would like 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NELSON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. I withhold that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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Chair lays before the Senate the first 
excepted amendment in disagreement 
which the clerk will state. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The House insists on its disagreement to 
Senate Amendment No. 83. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
want a quorum now? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; I will wait for the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr, NELSON). 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from 
its amendment No, 83. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 107. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, the 
Chair will lay before the Senate the 
House amendment in disagreement to 
Senate amendment No. 107, which the 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The House insists on its disagreement to 
Amendment No. 107. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Now, Mr. President, if I 
may be heard, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings it is never very pleasant to ask 
for a rolleall, but I understand there 
are no commitments out that there will 
be none, also that there are enough 
Members to respond to the roll. 

Mr. President, having for years been 
put in this position where at the very 
end, just before a recess or just before an 
adjournment sine die, we are faced with 
an accomplished fact, whatever may be 
the equities or the justice in the case and 
a certain “take it or else,” we have hardly 
ever that I know of faced up to it. 

As happens in life sometimes, we come 
to a breaking point where we say, “At 
least, let us not yield this time unless we 
have to, unless that is the considered 
judgment of the Senate.” 

That is all I am asking for, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just as I asked my colleagues, the 
leadership on both sides and Senator 
McCLeELLaNn, that it would not be con- 
sidered unfriendly to call the roll on this 
matter. 

So it seems to me that before we step 
away from it, in all honesty and candor, 
we ought to face up to the responsibility 
that it is we who are stepping away 
from it. 

Again, I would like to pay tribute to 
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Senator McCLELLAN’s deeply held feeling 
in this matter. I hope that whatever may 
be the outcome of this vote, which is 
nothing but requiring us to face an issue 
we ought to face and not step away, in- 
stead of the usual, “Let it go by voice 
vote,” I would hope very much that 
whatever may be the outcome of the 
vote his expression of determination may 
still prevail and that the Senator knows 
he will have overwhelming support of 
this Chamber. The last time this question 
was raised, the vote was 66 to 10. 

I hope very much, therefore, that in 
that spirit it will be considered appro- 
priate to call the roll on his issue, again 
paying tribute to the strong position of 
the Senator and his feeling which is so 
frankly expressed that the weight of the 
equity at this moment, he feels, is to 
carry the bill, and not fuss about this 
further. 

But I feel that the House is there 
waiting in recess. They voted on the 
record with respect to this position. It 
just seems to me if we are going to let 
it go at this stage now, we ought to do the 
same thing in all fairness to ourselves. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I have 
already stated my position. I am under 
obligation, therefore, to support the 
adoption of the amendment because in 
conference I signed the conference re- 
port, and I have stated here I signed it 
reluctantly. 

I stated here that if it were not for 
the urgency of the situation and emer- 
gency funds in this bill, I would not 
even present this report. I would be back 
there fighting for it. 

I cannot blame anyone who votes his 
true sentiments on this. I am not going 
to make any strong appeal. I am going to 
vote to sustain the conference, under the 
circumstances. 

But I can understand the feeling of 
others. If we are sent back, we will cer- 
tainly continue to make every effort to 
maintain the Senate’s position and get 
some consideration for it. If we are not 
sent back, my conscience is clear. I would 
have done everything I think proper and 
everything consistent with my respon- 
sibilities in this matter. 

Again, I would refer to the critical cir- 
cumstances with respect to other items 
in this bill which need to be approved 
and funds appropriated for them. 

For that reason I shall support the 
action of the conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the motion is rejected, 
will a motion to refuse to recede and to 
request the conferees to return to con- 
ference be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to insist and ask for a further confer- 
ence would then be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Have the conferees been discharged 
by the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
ferees have been discharged in the House 
and a new conference would have to be 
appointed. The conference would be on 
one issue. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 
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Mr. ALLEN, As I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from New York make 
his plea to turn down the motion to 
agree to recede from the Senate position, 
i thought that a vote not to recede, a 
vote no, would be an endorsement of the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
toe (Mr, MCCLELLAN) . It seemed that the 
vote was being based on approval or dis- 
cpproval of the position of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

I found when the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas took the floor he 
stated that he was supporting the motion 
that the Senate recede. As I understand 
what is involved here it is that the House 
takes the position that not having au- 
thorized this appropriation in the House, 
it cannot make an appropriation. 

Well, that is the rule we follow over 
here, I assume. I do not like to see the 
House adopt an arbitrary position, but 
it seems to me that they are not adopting 
an arbitrary position in saying that they 
cannot pass the appropriation because 
they have not passed an authorization. 

Far from a no vote backing up the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, it 
would seem that a yea vote would back 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I tried to make my 
position clear. I am obligated to support 
this motion, personally, and I am going 
to support it. I am very unhappy about 
it. This motion is not my sentiment, I 
fought the other way. I fought to have 
the Senate amendment approved and 
agreed to in conference. We were faced 
with the situation where they agreed to 
take it back in disagreement. I antici- 
pated and announced that I knew what 
the result would be. I stated in my 
opening remarks today why, under the 
circumstances, notwithstanding my dis- 
appointment, notwithstanding my dis- 
pleasure at the outcome of the confer- 
ence, the only reason I am making this 
motion and supporting it is because of 
the fact there are items in this bill of 
great urgency that ought to be funded. 
If we do not fund them, there will prob- 
ably be some distress which will result 
therefrom. My sentiments would be to 
vote with the distinguished Senator from 
New York, but I am committed other- 
wise. 

If the Senator will yield a little further, 
this technicality that the House is in- 
voking is one which they are using for 
their convenience. If the Senator will 
look at the bill, H.R. 5899, at page 39, he 
will note that in the paragraph of the 
pill immediately preceding the railroad 
amendment that the Senate placed in the 
bill, the House appropriated $74,725,000 
for the additional amount for grants to 
the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration. Then it provided that $59,- 
$90,000 of this appropriation shall be 
available only upon enactment of au- 
thorization legislation. 

The House is inconsistent. It is using 
this technicality as a convenience to serve 
its purpose whenever it wants to and 
waiving it whenever it does not want to. 
I contend it is just as great an emergency 
to try to repair the railroad beds and put 
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people back to work as there is in the 
$59,800,000 that the House appropriated 
subject to authorization. 

There are three instances in this bill. 
They accept two of them and act on a 
technicality against the amendment for 
railroad repairs. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for that information. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. My sentiments 
would be to send this thing back, but I am 
committed. I have done everything I 
could up to now to try to have the Sen- 
ate’s position prevail. 

Mr, ALLEN. Did all of the conferees 
sign the conference report on the part of 
the Senate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. All of them did. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was unanimous? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. All signed it, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. As I understand the situ- 
ation, at this stage of the proceeding 
something more than $14 billion in 
supplemental appropriations have been 
approved by both Houses. If the motion 
the Senator from Arkansas has made to 
recede from the Senate position does not 
carry, those appropriations, at least for 
the time being, will fall. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would address 
that as a parliamentary inquiry. I think 
it is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair understand the inquiry is whether 
or not the bill will be delayed until the 
one item that is in conference is deter- 
mined? Is that the inquiry? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. State the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. ALLEN. I asked the question, 
though I think it is pretty well known, 
since at this stage of the proceeding both 
Houses have agreed to more than $14 bil- 
lion in appropriations, if the motion 
made by the Senator from Arkansas that 
the Senate recede from its amendment 
does not carry, then these $14 billion in 
appropriations will, at least for the time, 
fall. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
action on the bill would not be complete. 
The Chair does not recognize the refer- 
ence to the appropriations falling. They 
would not be complete. The bill would 
not be prepared to be sent to the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. ALLEN. A new conference would 
have to be appointed and delay would 
take place? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
whole bill would be delayed until that 
one item was resolved. That is correct. 

Mr, ALLEN, I thank the Chair for the 
explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
Chair will state that a yea vote supports 
the position of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas and a nay vote will support the po- 
sition of the Senator from New York. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. ABOUREZK) , the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Bentsen), the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Bren), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) , the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Sen- 
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ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
ston), the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc); the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) , the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mor- 
Gan), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Rrsicorr), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOUR- 
EZK) and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
NUNN) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr), and 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PasTORE) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I announce that 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) , the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Rots), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HatFretp) and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 46, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 194 Leg.] 


YEAS—16 


Hruska Scott, 
Huddleston William L. 
McCtellan Sparkman 
McClure Stennis 
Packwood Thurmond 
Proxmire Young 


NAYS—46 


Ford Mathias 
Garn McIntyre 
Gravel Moss 

Hart, Gary W. Muskie 
Hart, Phillip A. Nelson 
Buckley Hartke Pell 
Bumpers Haskell Schwelker 
Byrd, Robert C. Hathaway Scott, Hugh 
Case Hollings Stafford 
Chiles Humphrey Stevens 
Church Jackson Stevenson 
Clark Javits Symington 
Cranston Laxalt Weicker 
Culver Leahy Williams 
Dole 

Domenici 


Allen 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Curtis 
Goldwater 
Helms 


Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Brock 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 

NOT VOTING—37 
Biden Cannon 
Brooke Eagleton 
Burdick Eastiand 


Abourezk 
Baker 
Bentsen 
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McGee 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
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Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Stone 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tunney 


Fannin 
Fong 
Glenn 
Griffin 


+ e 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative’ clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: Mr. President, 
I shall shortly move to stand in recess 
awaiting the call of the Chair, pending 
whatever action the House may wish to 
take in view of the action that has just 
been taken by the Senate. The House 
may further insist upon its disagreement 
and ask for a conference, or it may con- 
cur. Therefore, until we hear further 
from the House, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess awaiting the call of the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 4:50 
p.m., the Senate took a recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembied at 6:08 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. ALLEN). 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
AND HOUSE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the other body and 
from the President of the United States 
during the adjournment of the Senate 
over to 12 o’clock noon on Monday, 
June 2, 1975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN AC- 
TIONS DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
President pro tempore, and the Acting 
President pro tempore be authorized to 
sign duly -enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions during the adjournment. of the 
Senate over until Monday, June 2, 1975, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1975—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committe of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5899) making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, ' I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to recorisider the vote by which the con- 
ference report and all amendments 
thereto which were disposed of, except- 
ing only the House amendment in dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment 107, 
were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the request. 

Mr. STEVENS. I want to reconsider 
all of the votes by which the conference 
report was agreed to and all of the 
amendments in agreement were agreed 
to. My request was not as to the one 
amendment remaining in disagreement. 
I just would not want there to be any 
chance that there could be a motion to 
reconsider the matters which were fÐ 
agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator clarify 
that by saying “the amendments’—and 
I hope the Parliamentarian will correct 
me if I am mistaken—‘“the amendments 
which were agreed to, and the amend- 
ments in disagreement to the extent 
agreed to by the Senate, excluding only 
amendment No. 107, which was in dis- 
agreement?” 

Mr. STEVENS. And the conference re- 
port itself. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair correctly understand that the mo- 
tion to reconsider includes the confer- 
ence report adoption, and also all 
amendments that were agreed to, but 
does not Include reconsideration of the 
one amendment in disagreement? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. I am 
not making a motion to reconsider that 
amendment at this. time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
take unanimous consent to make such 
a motion. Without objection, the motion 
will be in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. I so move. 

The motion to reconsider the vote was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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THE “MAYAGUEZ” MISSION 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I supported 
the President’s firm stand throughout on 
the rescue of the merchant vessel Maya- 
guez, for it was an action that had to be 
taken to preserve our national honor. Of 
course, I am deeply saddened at the 
tragic loss of American lives and the 
wounding of scores of our men, and I 
grieve with the families and friends of 
the men who made the sacrifices. 

Mr. President, two of the servicemen 
who lost their lives were from my home 
State of Alabama, S. Sgt. Elwood Rum- 
baugh, of Dothan, Ala., and Hosp. 
Corpsman Bernard Gause, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

We grieve with the families and 
friends of these brave servicemen, and 
we pay tribute to all of the American 
servicemen who acted so bravely and so 
patriotically in the rescue of this Ameri~ 
can vessel. We applaud their actions and 
we admire them, and we certainly re- 
gret the casualties and the deaths that 
occurred. 

Certainly it must be said that these 
sacrifices were not made in vain because 
these heroes were acting in the finest pa- 
triotic tradition fighting for our coun- 
try’s honor. Some second guessing is tak- 
ing place now by those critical of the 
President’s action. Was foree necessary? 
Was too much force used? Hindsight is 
always better than foresight. The point 
had to be made that we will fight to pro- 
tect the rule of law where our national 
interests are at stake. It was a stand for 
law and for principle and America 
stands taller today as a result. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 171—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO) PAY 
TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN SERVICE- 
MEN WHO FOUGHT IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA AND TO THEIR FAMILIES 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, as we hope- 
fully close out the chapter of American 
involvement. in Southeast Asia, and as 
our servicemen have been withdrawn 
from that area, I think it is entirely 
appropriate, and from conversations I 
have had with Members of the Senate, 
it is felt to be entirely appropriate, that 
the U.S. Senate take notice of the clos- 
ing of this chapter in our national history 
and the fact that participation of Ameri- 
can troops in the hostilities in Southeast 
Asia has now been brought ta a close. 

Without going into any of the issues 
for or against our presence in Southeast 
Asia but only for the purpose of com- 
mending the bravery, the patriotism, and 
the sacrifice of the American: service- 
men and their families, a resolution has 
been drafted, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution may be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have joined in the reso- 
lution with Senator ALLEN, and so have 
many other Senators. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
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Senator will send the resolution to the 
desk the clerk will state the resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the resolution. 

Mr, ALLEN. Would the clerk read the 
sponsors. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Allen, Dole, Harry F. Byrd, Jr., Curtis, 
Griffin, Thurmond, Stennis, Nelson, Steven- 
son, Humphrey, Chiles, Javits, Huddleston, 
Robert C. Byrd. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, wili the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted indeed to 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined in the resolution, although I 
proudly took another view from that of 
our colleague and other colleagues who 
have endorsed the resolution on the Viet- 
nam war. I think it is shocking that there 
should be any question in the minds əf 
any American family who lost or had a 
serviceman wounded about the fact that 
in our estimation these men stand 
equally with the veterans of every other 
war, the war against Hitler and every 
other war, in which we have fought. 

There is a paramount responsibility 
over, above, and beyond agreement with 
this particular war, and that is the in- 
tegrity of our country as a nation, and 
the willingness of its young men and 
women to obey the will of the Nation as 
part of their responsibility to the Na- 
tion, 

It is in that spirit that I feel the res- 
olution has been drafted, as the Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) has said, 
and I have joined in. 

Mr. ALLEN, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
foliows: 

Whereas, the participation of American 
troops in hostilities in Southeast Asia has 
been brought to an end; and 

Whereas, American servicemen fought in 
Southeast Asia with great patriotism and 
courage in a conflict far from our shores, 
in which more than 50,000 made the su- 
preme sacrifice and more than 300,000 were 
wounded; and 

Whereas, theirs was not to reason why, 
theirs was to do and die; and 

Whereas, the American people are proud of 
the American servicemen living and dead, 
who participated In the Southeast Asian 
conflict and owe a great debt of gratitude 
to them and their families. 

Now therefore, be it resolved by 
Senate: 

1, That the Nation is eternally grateful 
to all those American servicemen who par- 
ticipated in the Southeast Asian conflict and 
to their families for the patriotism, the cour- 
age and the sacrifice of such servicemen and 
their families out of sheer patriotism. 

2. That the Senate pay tribute to the 
American servicemen of the Vietnam Era and 
to the veterans of all wars. 

3. That the Senate resolves that their sac- 
rifice shall not be forgotten but that it will 
live on in the minds and hearts of the 
American people. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator add my name as a 
cosponsor? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the name of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, 
the assistant majority leader, be added 
as & cosponsor. 


the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 171) was agreed 
to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield the floor. 


LEGISLATIVE MEDICINE FOR AN 
AILING ECONOMY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, since 
convening in January, the 94th Congress 
has been primarily concerned with leg- 
islative medicine for an ailing economy. 
The congressional majority recommend- 
ed a program for economic recovery and 
energy sufficiency. Under the leadership 
of Senator JOHN Pastore’s ad hoc ma- 
jority conference committee, the Senate 
has expedited the consideration of meas- 
ures necessary to deal with America’s 
economic and energy supply problems 
as outlined in the congressional proposal. 
The following steps advocated by the 
Democratic majority have been taken: 

First. A tax rebate to provide a one- 
shot stimulus to the sagging economy 
has been enacted. 

Second. A temporary personal tax re- 
duction for continuing support to con- 
sumer purchasing power has been en- 
acted. 

Third. A business tax reduction to 
stimulate investment has been enacted. 

Fourth. Congress has repealed the oil 
depletion allowance to offset revenue 
losses and to provide more equity within 
the tax structure. 

Fifth. Both Houses have passed an 
emergency housing program to create 
jobs, to provide homeownership assist- 
ance to low- and middle-income families, 
and to stimulate the depressed construc- 
tion industry. Included in this measure 
is temporary mortgage assistance to 
homeowners who have become unex- 
pectedly unemployed. In addition, the 
Congress has rejected the President’s re- 
scissions and deferrals of funds for ex- 
isting housing programs. 

Sixth. Congress has refused to put a 
5 percent ceiling on Social Security bene- 
fits increases as proposed by President 
Ford and the Senate has passed the 
wage and price measure calling for an 
8 percent increase. Congress proposed 
and enacted a one-time $50 bonus pay- 
ment to help stimulate economic re- 
covery. 

Seventh. Congress has called on the 
Federal Reserve Board to lower long- 
term interest rates and maintain a long- 
run growth in the money supply. 

Eighth. Congress has cleared for the 
President increased appropriations for 
public service employment and job op- 
portunities. The Senate has also passed 
a measure designed to open up new jobs 
to persons to repair train roadbeds and 
rehabilitate railroad facilities. 

Ninth, Congress has rejected the Pres- 
ident’s proposed rescissions and deferrals 
of funds for job-intense public works and 
transportation programs. 

Tenth. Congress has extended emer- 
gency unemployment compensation ben- 
efits for 4 more months and the Senate 
has on its calendar a bill to establish an 
emergency heaith benefits program for 
the unemployed. 


Eleventh. The Senate has passed a 
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host of measures to meet the situations 
which may arise in regard to energy, in- 
cluding allocation and rationing author- 
ization to the President to act expedi- 
tiously during a sudden shortage. 

Twelfth. Both Houses have passed leg- 
islation to prevent the President from 
imposing energy price increases on con- 
sumers, including higher tariffs on oil 
imports and price decontrols. A veto of 
this legislation remains pending and an 
override attempt was postponed in light 
of the President's deferral of further oil 
tariff increases, 

Thirteenth. An auto fuel efficiency 
standards bill and a natural gas produc- 
tion and conservation bill have both 
been ordered reported and will be ready 
for Senate action in June, Committee 
work continues on several other impor- 
tant bills dealing with powerplant sit- 
ing, energy efficiency labeling of prod- 
ucts, the Outer Continental Shelf lands, 
the national strategic reserve, and 
others. 

Aside from economic and energy re- 
lated legislation, the Senate has dealt 
with several other matters of consider- 
able importance in the first 5 months of 
this Congress. It has changed its rule 
regarding cloture so that three-fifths of 
the membership may now vote to end 
debate on a bill rather than two-thirds 
present and voting. Congress has agreed 
to its first budget resolution in an effort 
to control Federal expenditures and set 
budget priorities. The Senate has estab- 
lished a Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence to look into questionable activities 
throughout the various intelligence 
agencies and to investigate the need for 
legislation. The Senate has passed a 
measure creating a Consumer Advocacy 
Agency to protect consumer interests in 
Federal agency actions and the courts. 
The Senate has passed the nurse train- 
ing-revenue sharing bill which as two 
separate bills last year was pocket 
vetoed. 

Senate achievements this year have 
been substantial and we can be proud of 
our record thus far. For a more detailed 
summary of Senate legislative activity in 
1975, I refer the Members to the report 
prepared by Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee staff which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY INDEX 
AGRICULTURE 

Food Stamp Increase (H.R. 1589). 

Disaster Loan Program (S. 555). 

Food Stamp Program Study (S. Res. 58). 

Forest Pest Control (S. 441), 

Forestry Research (S. 1307), (S. 1529). 

Livestock Credit (S. 1236). 

Peanut Distribution (S. Res. 101). 

Potato Stocks (S. Res. 122). 

*Price Supports (H.R. 4296) . 

Wheat Referendum (S. 435). 

White Corn (S. Res. 155). 

APPROPRIATIONS 
1975 

Continuing (H.J. Res. 219). 

Emergency Employment (H.R. 4481). 

Foreign Assistance (H.R. 4592). 

Supplemental (H.J. Res. 210), (H.R. 5899). 

Veterans’ Supplemental (H.J. Res 375). 

Vietnamese Refugee Aid ( H.R. 6894). 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


International Agreements: 

Atomic Energy Cooperation 
With Israel (S. Con. Res. 15). 

Enriched Uranium Distribution. to EURA- 
TOM (S. Con. Res. 14) : 

Enriched Uranium Distribution to IAEA 
(8. Con. Res. 13). 

Nuclear. Regulatory Commission Supple- 
mental Authorization (5.994). 

BUDGET 
Deferrats 

Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration (S. Res. 32), (S. Res. 75}, (S. Res. 
76), (S. Res. 77), (S. Res. 78), (S. Res. 79), 
(S. Res. 80). 

HuD—Comprehensive Planning Grants ($S. 
Res. 23). 

Transportation—Highway Funds 
69). 


Agreement 


(S. Res. 


Rescissions 

HUD—homeownership assistance (S. Res. 
61). 

Agriculture, Commerce DOD, Executive 
Office, General Services, Justice, HEW, State, 
Treasury (H.R. 3260). 

Agriculture, Commerce, Consumer Product 
Safety, DOD, HEW, Labor (H.R. 4075). 

Resolutions 
First Budget Resolution (H. Con. Res. 218). 
CONGRESS 

Cloture Rule (S. Res. 4). 

Guam and Virgin Islands Delegate Allow- 
ance (H.R. 4269). 

Select Committee on Intelligence (S. Res. 
21). 

Senate Committee Expenses (S. Res. 111). 

Supreme Court Chamber {S. Res. 164) . 

CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

Consumer Protection (S. 200). 

CRIME-JUDICIARY 
Pyramid Sales (S. 1509). 
Robert E. Lee (S.J. Res. 23). 
DEFENSE 

Naval Museum (S. Con. Res. 9). 

Officer Graduate School Appointees 
1767). 

ECONOMY-FINANCE 

Commodity Futures (H.J. Res. 335). 

Council on Wage and Price Stability (S. 
409). 

Lower Interest Rates (H. Con. Res. 133). 

National Commission. on . Supplies and 
Shortages (S.J. Res. 27), (S.J. Res. 48). 

National Insurance Corporation Program 
(H.R. 4075). 

Public Debt Limit (H.R. 2364). 

Securities Acts Amendments (S. 249). 

Tax Reduction (H.R. 2166). 

EDUCATION 

College Work-Study Program Funds (ER. 
#221). 

ENERGY 


International Petroleum Exposition 
Res. 59). 
*Oll Import Fees (H.R. 1767). 
Oit Pricing (S. 621). 
OIl Shale Revenues (S. 834). 
Standby Energy Authority (S. 622). 
ENVIRONMENT 
Environmental Impact Statements (H.R. 
3130). 
Scrimshaw Art Preservation (S. 229). 
*Strip Mining (H.R. 25). 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
American Legion Badges—Patent 
newals: 
American Legion (S. 720). 
American Legion Auxiliary (S. 721). 
Sons of American Legion (S. 719). 
Attorney General's Salary (S. 58). 
Barrier-Free Environment (S. Con, 
11). 
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F.BI. Director,- Ten-Year Term for (S. 
1172). 
General Federation of, Women’s Clubs (S. 
240). 
NASA Authorization (H.R. 4700). 
National Science Foundation Authorization 
(H.R. 4723). 
Overseas Citizens Voting Rights (S. 95). 
Tourism Promotion (H.R. 5357). 
Trust Territory of the Pacific (S. 326) 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
Travel Expenses (S. 172). 
HEALTH 


Medical Device Safety (S. 510). 
Nurses Training-Health Revenue. Sharing 
and Services (S, 66). 
School Lunch and Child Nutrition Program 
(S. 1310). 
Supplemental Food Programs (H.R. 7136). 
HOUSING 
Emergency Housing (H.R. 4485), 
INDIANS 


Indian Health Care (S. 522). 

Pueblo of Leguna (S. 557). 

Pueblo Tribe, New Mexico (S. 217). 
INTERNATIONAL 


Cambodia—rFood Aid (S. Res. 84). 

Middle East Dispute (S. Res, 119). 

Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (S. Res. 
146). 

Treaties: 

Internationa! Office,of Epizootics (Ex. M., 
93d-2d). 

United. Nations Peacekeeping Forces in 
Middle Bast (5. 818). 

Turkey—Military Assistance (S. 846). 

Vietnam and Cambodias—Humenitarian 
Assistance (S. 1696) . 

Vietnam Assistance and Evacuation 
1484). 

Vietnam Peace Negotiations (S. Res. 133). 

Vietnam Veterans (S, Res. 171). 

Vietnamese Refugee Aid Authorization 
(H.R. 6755). 

Vietnamese Refugees Welcome 
148). 

World Food Conference (S. Con. Res. 19). 

LABOR 

Railroad Improvement 
(S. 1730) . 

MEMORIALS, TRIBUTES, AND MEDALS 
Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn (S.J. Res. 36). 
Bess Truman’s Birthday (S. Res. 65). 

Boy Scouts of America (S. Con. Res. 6). 

Girl Scouts of America (S. Con. Res. 22) 

King Faisal, Death of (S. Res. 120}. 

Martin Luther King (S. Res. 14). 

Rabbai Menachem Schneerson (S. Res. 22). 

Roy Wilkins (S. Res. 35). 

Veterans’ Day (S. 331). 
NATURAL RESOURCES—NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 

Franklin DÐ. Roosevelt National Historic 
Site (H.R. 2808) . 

Indian Trails (S, 1123). 

Indoor Recreation Facilities (S. 288). 

Volunteers in the Parks (S; 896) . 
NOMINATIONS (ACTION BY ROLL CALL VOTE) 

Alexander P. Butterfield (S. 182). 

Carla Anderson Hilis to be Secretary of 
HUD. 

Thomas J. Meskill to be U.S. Circuit Judge 

PROCLAMATIONS 

American Business Day (S.J. Res. 15). 

American Institute of Banking Week (S.J. 
Res. 58). 

Buchenwald Concentration Camp (S.J. Res. 
56), (S. Res. 123). 

Car Care Month (S.J. Res. 57). 

Child Abuse Awareness Week (S. Res. 43) . 

Earth Day (H.J. Res. 258). 

Energy Conservation Month (S. Res. 59). 

Historic Preservation Week (H.J. Res. 242). 

Hunting and Fishing Day (S.J. Res. 34). 

Indian Day (S.J. Res. 44). 


(H.R. 
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Music in Qur Schools Day (S.J. Res. 18). 

Newspaper Week (S.J. Res. 43). 

Newspaper Carrier Day (S.J. Res. 46). 

Shut-In Day (S.J. Res. 79). 

Youth Art Month (S.J. Res. 8). 

TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

Amtrak—(Penn.Centra}) (S. 281). 

Amtrak Supplemental Authorization (H.R, 
5975). 

Pederai-Aid Highway Projects (H.R. 3786). 

Maritime Authorizations (S. 332), (S. 
1542). 

Railroad Safety—Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Authorizations (S. 1462). 

Ratiroad Temporary Operating Authority 
(Rock Island) ( S. 917). 


LEGISLATIVE ActTiviry 


Days in Sessiom._--_-__.,__- 
Hours in Session... --—-- 
Total Measures Passed 
Private Laws__._ 

Public Laws. 

Treaties 

Confirmations 

Record Votes___ 


SENATE 


Symbols: P/H—Passed House; P/S—Passed 
Senate; *—Vetoed in 1975; (VV)—Passed by 
Voice Vote; numbers in parenthesis indicate 
nuniber of record vote on passage, conference 
report, or reconsideration. 

AGRICULTURE 
Disaster loan program 

Amends the Censolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act to simplify the procedures 
under which loans are made to victims of 
natural and major disasters and make addi- 
tional credit assistance available to them: 
eliminates the requirement that there be a 
general need for agricultural credit; clari- 
fies the authority of the Secretary to dele- 
gate authority to State directors of the 
Farmers Home Administration to make emer- 
gency loans to an area if the director finds 
that a natural disaster has substantially af- 
fected twenty-five or tess farming, ranching, 
or oyster producing operations in the area: 
provides that loans would be made only to 
victims of a disaster who are unable to ob- 
tain credit from other scurces; makes emer- 
gency loans available for livestock (as well 
as crop) changes deemed desirable as a ře- 
sult of shifts in market demand occurring 
after a disaster; authorizes loans in excess 
of the actual loss caused by the disaster 
provided that a rate of interest is charged 
for the amount in excess which is equal to 
the commercial rate charged for similar 
loans; requires that an applicant seeking an 
emergency loan based on production losses 
show that his operation sustained at least a 
20 percent Joss as a result of the disaster; 
provides annual subsequent loans for a pe- 
riod of up to 5 years when the borrowers 
need the credit to continue their operations 
and connot obtain financing from other 
sources; and authorizes the Secretary—for 
any disaster occurring between January 1, 
1975, and July 1, 1976—to make an emer- 
gency loan for an operating-type purpose for 
20 years if it is determined that the appli- 
cant’s financial need justified a longer pay- 
ment term than that normally extended for 
operating loans in order to afford needed 
relief to victims of such severe disasters as 
the January 1975 blizzard in the Midwest. 
S. 555. P/S Mar. 26, 1975. (VV) 

Food stamp increase 

Suspends until December 30, 1975, the pro- 
posed administrative increase in the costs of 
coupons to food stamp recipients published 
in the Federal Register on January 22, 1975, 
(which would have the effect of increasing 
food stamp purchase requirements to 30 
percent of net income for nearly all food 
stamp recipients by March 1, 1975), in order 
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to give Congress an opportunity to pass on 
the merit of such an increase. H.R. 1589. Pub- 
lic Law 94-4, without approval Feb, 20, 1975. 
(8) 

Food stamp program study 


States the sense of the Senate that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should conduct a study 
of the food stamp program and report to 
Congress by June 30, 1975, recommendations 
for legislative changes which will (1) dis- 
qualify families who have adequate incomes; 
(2) reduce administrative complexities; (3) 
tighten accountability for procurement, ship- 
ping, and handling of food stamps; and (4) 
increase penalties for those who abuse the 
program, as well as any other recommenda- 
tions he deems desirable. S. Res. 58, Senate 
adopted Feb, 5, 1975. (6) 


Forest pest controt 


Provides that funds appropriated to carry 
out the program of eradication and control of 
forest insect pests and diseases shall remain 
available until expended. S. 441. P/S Feb, 21, 
1975. (VV) 

Forestry research 

Amends the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962 
to make privately endowed colleges eligible 
for the cooperative program of forest research 
under this act. S. 1307. P/S Mar. 24, 1975. 
(VV) 

Amends the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make matching grants to private colleges 
and universities (that are ineligible under 
present law) which carried out a forestry 
and research program prior to enactment; 
authorizes such additional funds as neces- 
sary; and authorizes the Secretary to ap- 
point officials of participating colleges and 
universities to the advisory committee. S. 
1529. P’S Apr. 29, 1975. 

Nore.—(This bill is intended to clarify the 
purpose of S. 1307 which passed the Senate 
on Mar. 25, 1975.) (VV) 

Livestock credit 


Amends the Emergency Livestock Credit 
Act of 1974 to (1) extend financial assistance 
to a farmer or rancher primarily involved in 
the breeding, raising, fattening, or market- 
ing of livestock including dairy cattle; (2) 
permit secondary financing of the guaran- 
teed portion of livestock loans through the 
Federal Financing Bank; (3) provide that 
contracts of guarantee shall not require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to guarantee more 
than 90 percent of principal and interest on 
such loan; (4) provide that guaranteed loans 
shall be for the period reasonably required 
by the needs of the borrower but not to ex- 
ceed 7 years and may be renewed for not 
more than 3 years; (5) increase the guar- 
antee of a line credit from $250,000 to $350,- 
000 and limits the total outstanding loan 
guarantees to $1.5 billion; (6) authorize the 
payment of administrative expenses from 
any funds available including the Agricul- 
ture Credit Insurance Fund; (7) extend the 
act from July 25, 1975, until December 31, 
1976; (8) require that action by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on each loan applica- 
tion be completed within 30 days; (9) require 
collateral adequate to protect the govern- 
ment’s interest but allows collateral which 
has depreciated in value owing to temporary 
economic conditions; and (10) require an 
annual report on the effectiveness of the Act; 
and also amends the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act to provide that con- 
tracts of guarantee under that Act shall not 
require the Secretary to guarantee more than 
90 percent of the principal and interest on 
such loans, 8. 1236. P/S Mar. 20, 1975; P/H 
amended May 6, 1975; Senate agreed to con- 
ference report May 22, 1975. (VV) 

Peanut distribution 

Expresses the sense of the Senate that the 
Secretary of Agriculture immediately take 
steps to distribute excess peanut stocks in 
useful edible forms to needy persons at 
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home and abroad under the domestic food 
assistance programs and the Public Law 480 
program. S. Res. 101. Senate adopted Mar. 
24, 1975. (VV) 

Potato stocks 


States the sense of the Senate that the 
Secretary of Agriculture immediately take 
steps to distribute potato stocks, which are 
now in abundant supply, in useful edible 
forms to needy persons at home and abroad 
under the domestic food assistance programs 
and the Public Law 480 p to supple- 
ment protein deficiencies, the basic cause of 
malnutrition. S. Res. 122. Senate adopted 
May 16, 1975. (VV) 


*Price supports 


Establishes an emergency price support 
program for the 1975 crop or commodity 
year for upland cotton, wheat, feed grains, 
soybeans and milk; increases the target price 
on cotton from 38 cents to 45 cents a pound, 
on corn from $1.38 a bushel to $2.25 and on 
other feed grains at comparable levels, on 
wheat from $2.05 a bushel to $3.41; increases 
the production loan levels on cotton from 
34 to 38 cents per pound, on corn and feed 
grains from $1.10 a bushel to $1.87, and on 
wheat from $1.37 a bushel to $2.50; sets the 
support price of milk at no less than 85 
percent of the parity price on the date of 
enactment and provides that the milk sup- 
port price shall be adjusted quarterly there- 
after, with this provision to remain in ef- 
fect until April 1, 1976; and contains other 
provisions. H.R. 4296. Vetoed May 1, 1975. 
House sustained veto May 13, 1975. (116) 


Wheat rejerendum 


Amends the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
to change the marketing year for wheat 
from July 1-June 30, to June 1-May 31. S. 
435. PS Apr. 24, 1975. (VV) 


White corn 


Expresses the sense of the Senate that 
the Department of Agriculture shouid con- 
tinue the white corn survey, which provides 
the white corn industry with critical data for 
orderly production, marketing and process- 
ing, and make the survey reliable by obtain- 
ing data from all the significant white corn 
producing States. S. Res. 155. Senate adopted 
May 21, 1975. (VV) 


APPROPRIATIONS 
1975 
Continuing 


Extends the continuing resolution, which 
expires on February 28, 1975, to provide ob- 
Hgational authority for foreign assistance 
programs through March 25, 1975, and fund- 
ing of activities under title IX of the Public 
Health Service Act through June 30, 1975, for 
the following programs within HEW and the 
Community Services Administration which 
did not achieve final enactment during the 
93d Congress: Health Revenue Sharing and 
Services; Nurse Training; Health Manpower; 
Developmental Disabilities Services and Con- 
struction; and the Regional Medical program, 
H.J. Res. 219. Public Law 94-7, approved 
Mar. 14, 1975. (VV) 

Emergency employment 

Appropriates a total of $5,306,508,000 in new 
budget authority, $485 million in loan au- 
thority and $92,362,000 in liquidation of con- 
tract authority for the acceleration of exist- 
ing Federal programs and projects in order 
to increase immediately employment 
throughout the nation; provides two ap- 
proaches to the unemployment problem: (1) 
$2,318,150,000 in direct creation of jobs 
as follows: $1.625 billion in public serv- 
ice jobs, $458,050,000 for summer youth em- 
ployment and transportation, $30 million in 
jobs for older Americans, $119.8 million in 
work-study grants for college students, $70 
million in the work incentive program to pro- 
vide jobs, training and related child care for 
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welfare recipients, and $15.3 million for the 
summer youth recreation program to be ad- 
ministered by the Community Services Ad- 
ministration which together with funds pre- 
viously appropriated or available total about 
$3.5 billion; and (2) $2,988,358,000 for fund- 
ing of projects which would stimulate jobs 
through acceleration of on-going public 
works projects, increase of rural water and 
sewer grants, improvement and moderniza- 
tion of existing veterans’ hospitals, increased 
maintenance of the national cemeteries, re- 
forestation and timber stand improvement, 
expansion and upgrading of facilities in na- 
tional parks, forests and other Federal lands, 
increased assistance to small businesses, 
major repairs and renovations of existing 
buildings, and purchase of automobiles used 
by Federal agencies. H.R. 4481. Public Law 
94—, approved ——, 1975. (151) 
Foreign assistance 


Appropriates -a total of $3,674,346,982 in 
new obligational authority, which is $175,- 
926,982 more than the amount allowed by the 
House and $271,750,000 less than that allowed 
by the Senate, $272,113,927 less than the 
fiscal year 1975 amended budget estimate, 
and $193,637,982 more than the 1974 appro- 
priations; and Includes: 

Appropriations for Foreign Assistance Act 
activities of $854,800,000 in new obligational 
authority for economic assistance, which in- 
cludes $300 million for food and nutrition 
development assistance, $125 million for pop- 
ulation planning and health development 
assistance; $125 million for international 
organizations and programs, $5 million for 
the United Nations Environment Fund, 
$500,000 earmarked for the National Asso- 
ciation of the Partners of the Alliance skill 
exchange program among peoples of the 
Americas, $17.5 million for international 
narcotics control, $35 million for famine or 
disaster relief assistance, $25 million for as- 
sistance to Portugal and Portuguese colonies 
in Africa gaining independence; $400 mii- 
lion for Indochina Postwar Reconstruction 
Assistance; $100 million for the Middle East 
Special Requirements Funds; and $660 mil- 
lion for Security Supporting Assistance and 
Middle East peace programs; and, 

Appropriations for military assistance of 
$450 million in new obligational authority, 
which equals the 1974 appropriation, and 
is $757 million below the budget estimate 
of $1,207,000,000 in new obligational author- 
ity, which, when added to other available 
funds, would support a proposed fiscal year 
1975 program of $1,246,000,000; 

Appropriations for foreign military credit 
sales of $300 million, which is $255 million 
less than the budget estimate of $555 mil- 
lion and, combined with outside credits, will 
support a total military credit sales program 
of up to $872.5 million, the celling estab- 
lished in the authorization bill; 

Appropriations for other foreign assist- 
ance of $844,546,982, which is 8%355,813,927 
less than the budget estimate of $1,200,360,- 
909, and includes $77 million for the Peace 
Corps, $90 million for the Cuban Refugee 
Program, $8,420,000 for migration and refu- 
gee assistance, $40 million for Soviet Jewish 
immigrants to Israel, $10 million for assist- 
ance to Palestinian refugees, funds to the 
President for international financial insti- 
tutions (Asian Development Bank, Inter- 
American Development Bank, and the Inter- 
national Development Association) of $619,- 
126,982; and 

Sets a Hmitation on use of corporate funds 
for the Export-Import Bank of $6,413,328,000 
which is the same as the House amount and 
the budget estimate. H.R, 4592. Public Law 
94-11, approved Mar. 26, 1975. (77) 

SUPPLEMENTAL 

Appropriates a total of $143,175,000 in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1975 which 
$17,175,000 is for alteration, maintenance, 
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furnishing, and protection of House office 
space, $1 million is for temporary parking 
facilities for the Senate and additional costs 
in acquiring the site for a Senate garage, and 
the remaining $125 million is for operating 
assistance for the Penn Central and other 
railroads in reorganization under the Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, and 
contains an increase of $150 million in loan 
guarantees for these railroads upon which no 
appropriations action is required; and re- 
peals the provisions of Public Law 93-554 
which, in effect, amounted to a blanket 5 
percent reduction in Government travel. H.J. 
Res. 210. Public Law 94-6, approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1975. (31) 

Appropriates in title I, a total of $15,066,- 
595,998 in new obligational authority for 
general program supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975, advance funding 
for fiscal 1976, and one smali item for fiscal 
1974; in addition, also provides $206,407,375 
in transfer authority, $274,306,000 in in- 
creased limitations and $53,714,000 for li- 
quidation of contract authority; in title II, 
provides for increased pay costs; and in title 
I, prohibits use of funds under this Act to 
force the busing of students in schools or 
school districts which are desegregated as 
defined in title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, to abolish a desegregated school, or 
to force the transfer of students in desegre- 
gated schools, and prohibits the use of funds 
under this Act for busing of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial im- 
balance in any school or school system or 
carry out a plan of racial desegregation of 
any school or school system; and contains 
other provisions. H.R. 5899. P/H Apr. 15, 
1975; P/S amended May 20, 1975; House 


and Senate agreed to conference report May 
21, 1975, with amendment 107 remaining in 
disagreement. (192, 194) 

Veterans’ Supplemental 


Appropriates an additional 638,038,000 for 


Veterans Administration readjustment bene- 
fits to fund the authorized increases con- 
tained in Public Law 93-337 which in- 
creased to 10 years the 8 year delimiting 
period for post-Korean veterans; in Public 
Law 93-358 which increased from $2,800 to 
$3,300 the maximum grant for specially 
equipped automobiles for disabled veterans 
and extended eligibility for training and 
adaptive equipment; in Public Law 93-356 
which increased from $17,500 to $25,000 the 
housing grant for certain disabled veterans; 
and in Public Law 93-602 which increased 
from 18.2 percent to 22.7 percent the month- 
ly allowance for vocational rehabilitation 
trainee programs makes a total VA appro- 
priation of $4,125,738,000 for fiscal year 1975; 
and appropriates $500,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion. H.J. Res. 375. Public Law 94-17, ap- 
proved Apr. 25, 1975. (140) 
Vietnamese Refugee Aid 

Appropriates $405 million to aid refugees 
from Cambodia and Vietnam—+$305 million 
to the Department of State for relocation 
and resettlement costs and $100 million to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for income, medical and education 
assistance to refugees In the United States— 
and prohibits aid to the government of 
Vietnam. H.R. 6894. Public Law 94- , ap- 
proyed 1975. (187) 

ATOMIC ENERGY 
International Agreements 
Atomic Energy Cooperation Agreement With 
Israel 


Approves the proposed two year extension 
of the Agreement for Cooperation Between 
the United States and Israel which concerns 
peaceful research applications in the field 
of atomic energy. S. Con. Res. 15. Senate 
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adopted Feb. 19, 1975; House adopted Mar. 11, 
1975. (VV) > 
Enriched Uranium Distribution to Euratom 


Approves the proposed increase (from thè 
present 35,000 megawatt ceiling to 55,000 
megawatts) in the amount of enriched 
uranium which may be distributed by the 
United States to Euratom under Section 54 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to support the fuel cycle of power 
reactors in the Community, such transfers 
to be subject to the additional Agreement for 
Cooperation with Euratom which, among 
other things, contains provisions for safe- 
guards against the diversion of special nu- 
clear material to military applications and 
In accordance with our Non-Proliferation 
Treaty obligations. S. Con. Res. 14. Senate 
adopted Feb. 19, 1975; House tabled Mar. 17, 
1975. (VV) 

Enriched uranium distribution to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 


Approves the proposed increase in the 
amount of enriched uranium which may be 
distributed by the United States to the 
IAEA under Section 54 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to allow for the 
support of fuel cycle of power reactors, to be 
purchased from U.S. manufacturers, located 
in member states of IAEA (2 in Mexico, 1 in 
Yugoslavia) having a total installed capacity 
of 2,015 megawatts of electrical energy. S. 
Con. Res. 13. Senate adopted Feb. 19, 1974; 
House tabled Mar. 17, 1975. (VV) 

Nuclear regulatory commission supplemental 
authorization 


Authorizes supplemental appropriations of 
$50.2 million to the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1975 which is in addi- 
tion to the $90,765,000 fiscal year 1975 au- 
thorization for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (Public Law 93-276) and transferred to 
the Commission on January 19, 1975, when 
the Atomic Energy Commission was abolished 
pursuant to the Energy Reorganization Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-438) and its func- 
tions transferred to the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission and Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration. S. 994. Public 
Law 94-18, approved Apr. 25, 1975. (VV) 

BUDGET 
Dejerrals: 


Energy research and development 
administration 


Rescinds $66.5 million and disapproves 
$46.1 million of the $112.6 million deferral 
recommended by the President in his mes- 
sage of November 26, 1974, provided under 
the 1975 Public Works-AEC Appropriations 
Act (P.L. 93-393) for various programs with- 
in the Energy Research and Development 
Administration. By this action, deferral of 
budget authority was disapproved for the 
following programs: Biomedical and Environ- 
mental Research—Artificial Heart Research, 
$4 million (S. Res. 32); Nuclear Materials, 
$12 million (S. Res. 75); Laser Fusion Pro- 
gram, $4.7 million (S. Res. 76); Controlled 
Thermonuciear’ Research—Fusion Program, 
$8 million (S. Res. 77); Physical Research, 
$2.7 million (S. Res. 78); Gas Cooled Fast Re- 
actor Program, $6.7 million (S. Res. 79); and 
LMFBR Technology, $8 million. (S. Res. 80). 
S. Res. 32, S. Res, 75, S. Res. 76, S: Res. 77, 
S. Res. 78, S. Res. 79, S. Res, 80. Senate 
adopted May 7, 1975 (VV) 

HUD—Comprehensive planning grants 


Disapproves the $50 million deferral for 
the HUD Comprehensive Planning Grant 
Program recommended by the President in 
his message of November 26, 1974. S. Res. 23. 
Senate adopted Mar. 13, 1975. (VV) 

Transportation—Highway funds 

Disapproves the $9,136,590,427 deferral for 
Federal highway funds to the States recom- 
mended by the President in his message of 
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September 20, 1974. S. Res. 69. Senate adopted 
Apr. 24, 1975. (149) 
Rescissions 
HUD—Homeownership assistance 
Disapproves the $264,117,000 rescission for 
the HUD Homeownership Assistance Pro- 
gram recommended by the President in his 
message of October 4, 1974. S. Res. 61. Senate 
adopted Mar. 13, 1975. (VV) 


Agriculture, Commerce, DOD, Executive Of- 
fice, General Services, Justice, HEW, State, 
Treasury 


Approve rescission of budget authority in 
the amount of $243,359,370, and disapproves 
$706,083,802 of the amounts proposed for res- 
cission by the President, for the following 
departments: 

Department of Agriculture: Approves a 
partial rescission of $7,856,470 for the Agri- 
culture Stabilization and Conservation Sery- 
ice Water Programs, leaving available $13,- 
356.470 for the wetlands and marshlands 
conservation program: disapproves rescis- 
sions of $14,921,000 for the Forest Service; 

Department of Defense: Approves rescis- 
sion of $60,300,000 for operations and real 
property maintenance; disapproves rescission 
of $5,700,000 for Army UH-IH utility heli- 
copters procurement because rescission would 
result in no procurement of needed heli- 
copters in fiscal year 1975; approves rescis- 
sion of $122,900,000 for Air Force F-111F 
fighter aircraft; disapproves rescission of 
$29,600,000 for Air Force A-7D attack aircraft 
as being necessary for modernization of the 
Air National Guard; 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: Disapproves rescission of $284,- 
719,000 for Hill-Burton hospital bed con- 
struction; 

Department of State: Approves rescissions 
of $2.1 million in savings; 

Department of Justice: Disapproves rescis- 
sion of $5,350,000, $1.3 million, and $2.4 mil- 
lion respectively for salaries and expenses of 
the FBI, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration on the basis that the rescission 
would adversely affect accomplishment of the 
purposes of these agencies; approves rescis- 
sion of $7 million for the Bureau of Prisons 
in view of a lower than expected prison popu- 
lation and the possibility of acquiring a new 
facility at no cost; 

Department of Commerce: Approves rescis- 
sions totaling $2.25 million for Social and 
Economic Statistics Administration, Trade 
Adjustment Assistance, U.S. Travel Service, 
the Patent Office and the marine data buoy 
project of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration; disapproves rescission 
of $2 million for Economic Development Ad- 
ministration assistance programs which af- 
fect planning for areas of chronic, high un- 
employment; disapproves rescissions of $1.3 
million, $500,000, and $500,000 respectively 
for National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, salmon and steelhead rearing 
ponds, three regional fisheries commissions 
under the National Fisheries Policy, and the 
marine ecosystems project in Puget Sound; 

Department of the Treasury: Approves re- 
scissions of $1.53 million affecting the Office 
of the Secretary, the Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center, the Bureau of Ac- 
counts, and the Internal Revenue Service; 
disapproves rescission of $9,230,000 and $10,- 
240,000 respectively, for accounts, collection, 
and taxpayer service and compliance in the 
Internal Revenue Service; disapproves rescis- 
sion of $3 million for the Customs Service on 
the basis of adverse impact on its functions; 

Executive Office of the President: Approves 
rescission of $2,240,000 for the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention as legisla- 
tive authority for this office expires June 30, 
1975 and other funding available is consid- 
ered sufficient; 
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General Services Administration: Approves 
rescission of $20,022,900 for the Federal 
Buildings Fund which will be withdrawn 
from programmed low-priority work which 
has not been started. H.R. 3260. Public Law 
94-14, approved Apr. 8, 1975. (68) 
Agriculture, Commerce, Consumer Product 

Safety, DOD, HEW, Labor 


Rescinds $16,454,704 ($10 million for For- 
estry Incentive Programs, $955,000 for De- 
fense special foreign currency programs, 
$500,000 for the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, and $4,999,704 for the Latin- 
American Cultural and Trade Center within 
the Department of Commerce) and disap- 
proves $1,243,939,250 of the rescission of $1,- 
260,393,954 recommended by the President 
in his message of January 30, 1975, and the 
communications of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of February 7 and 14, 1975, as follows: 
Department of Agriculture—$191,690,000; 
Consumer Product Safety Commission—$1,- 
209,000; Community Service Employment 
for Older Americans in the Department of 
Labor—$12 million; Department of HEW— 
$936,030,250; and Department of Com- 
merce—$125 million which is for the Job Op- 
portunities Program which had been sub- 
mitted as a deferral and reclassified by the 
Comptroller General as a rescission. H.R. 
4075. Public Law 94-15, approved Apr. 8. 
1975. (VV) 

Resolutions 
First Budget Resolution 

Recommends budget outlays of $367 bil- 
lion, estimated revenues of $298.18 billion 
and an estimated deficit of $68.82 billion 
as compared to the President's budget esti- 
mates of $355.6 billion in outlays adjusted 
as of April 4, estimated revenues of $297.5 
billion, and a proposed deficit level of $60 
billion; recommends, in order to achieve 


the revenue level suggested that revenues 
should be decreased by $3.4 billion; and, 
in making the revenue recommendations 


(1) assumes that major provisions of the 
Tax Reduction Act scheduled to expire De- 
cember 31, 1975 will be extended by the 
Congress and thus lower revenues by $4.4 
billion, (2) takes the position that addition- 
al revenues should be raised through en- 
actment of tax reform legislation in the 
amount of $1 Dillion in fiscal year 1976, and 
(3) assumes that, as a result of recent tax 
collection experience, an additional $2 bil- 
lion in revenues will be received during fiscal 
year 1976; does not contain the function-by- 
function allocations which will be reported 
in later years but is based on recommended 
outlays for budget programs by function 
for fiscal year 1976 as compared with the 
President's proposed budget outlays as fol- 
lows: 

National Defense: $91.2 billion in budget 
outlays as compared to $93.9; 

International Affairs (conduct of foreign 
affairs, foreign information and exchange ac- 
tivities, the Peace Corps, Food for Peace, and 
foreign assistance except for military assist- 
ance): $4.9 billion as compared to an esti- 
mated $5.1 to $6.4 billion; 

General Science, Space, and Technology: 
$4.6 billion, which is the same as that pro- 
posed in the President's budget; 

Natural Resources, Environment, and En- 
ergy: $11.6 billion as compared to $10.2 
billion; 

Agriculture: $1.8 billion, which is the same 
as that in the President's budget; 

Commerce and Transportation: $17.5 bil- 
lion as compared to $14.7 billion; 

Community and Regional Development: 

$8.65 billion as compared to 86 billion; 

Education, Manpower, and Social Services: 

$19.85 billion as compared to $16.6 billion; 

Health: $30.7 billion as compared to $28.4 
billion; 

Income Security (social security and un- 
employment insurance, retirement systems 
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for Federal and railroad employees and as- 
sistance programs for the needy): $125.3 bll- 
lion as compared to $120.9 billion; 

Veterans’ Benefits and Services: $17.5 bil- 
lion as compared to $16.2 billion; 

Law Enforcement and Justice: $3.4 billion 
as Compared to $3.3 billion; 

General Government: $3.3 billion as com- 
pared to $3.2 billion; President's budget; 

Revenue Sharing and General Purpose Fis- 
cal Assistance: $7.2 billion, which is the 
Same as that in the President’s budget; 

Interest: $35.3 billion as compared to $34.4 
billion; 

Allowances (includes energy tax equaliza- 
tion payments, civilian agency pay raises and 
contingencies): $1.2 billlon as compared to 
$8.1 billion, caused mainly by the deduction 
of 87 billion included in the President's 
budget to equalize the impact of his original 
energy tax proposals based on the assumption 
that the President’s program will not be ap- 
proved by the Congress; and 

Undistributed Offsetting Receipts (in- 
cludes Federal Government contributions to 
the employee retirement funds, interest 
earned on trust funds and revenue from oil 
leases on the Outer Continental Shelf): De- 
duction of $16.2 billion in undistributed off- 
Setting receipts from the budget total in 
1976 as compared to $20.2 billion in the Presi- 
dent's budget, in the Congressional budget 
difference being due to an estimate of $4 
billion in receipts by the Committee from 
the sale of leases for offshore oil drilling and 
an estimate of $8 billion in such receipts in 
the President's budget. S. Con. Res. 32. Sen- 
ate adopted May 1, 1975; Vacated and indefi- 
nitely postponed May 5, 1976. (157) H. Con. 
Res. 218. House adopted May 1, 1975; Senate 
adopted amended May 5, 1975; House agreed 
to conference report May 14, 1975; Senate 
agreed to conference report May 14, 1975, 
(VV) 

CONGRESS 
Cloture rule 


Amends rule XXII (Cloture) of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate to change from two- 
thirds present and voting to a constitutional 
three-fifths of the membership (or 60 Sena- 
tors) the number of Senators required to 
vote for ending debate except on a measure 
or motion to amend the Senate rules, which 
shall require an affirmative vote by two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting. S. 
Res. 4. Senate adopted Mar. 7, 1975. (55) 
Guam and Virgin Islands delegate allowance 


Provides that the clerk hire allowance and 
the transportation expenses subject to reim- 
bursement under Federal law of the Dele- 
gates from Guam and the Virgin Islands shall 
be the same as allowed for Members of the 
House of Representatives. H.R. 4269. Public 
Law 94—__, approved 1975. (VV) 

Select committee on intelligence 


Authorizes $750,000 for the establishment 
of an 11-member select committee composed 
of six Democrats and five Republicans to in- 
vestigate and study governmental operations 
with respect to intelligence activities and the 
extent, if any, to which illegal, improper, or 
unethical activities were engaged in by any 
agency of the Federal Government or by any 
persons, acting individually or in combina- 
tion with others, on behalf of the Federal 
Government; 

Empowers the committee to require by 
subpena the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of evidence; 

Directs an investigation of the following 
matters among others: (1) whether the 
Central Intelligence Agency has conducted an 
illegal domestic intelligence operation; (2) 
the conduct of domestic intelligence or 
counterintelligence operations against citi- 
zens by the FBI or any other Federal agency; 
(3) the origin and disposition of the so- 
called Huston Plan to apply intelligence 
agelicy capabilities against individuals or 
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organizations within the U.S.; (4) the ex- 
tent to which the FBI, the CIA and others 
coordinate their respective activities: (5) 
the extent to which domestic intelligence 
or counterintelligence activities within the 
United States by the CIA conforms to its 
legislative charter; (6) past and present in- 
terpretation by the Director of Intelligence 
of the responsibility to protect intelligence 
sources; (7) the extent and nature of ex- 
ecutive branch oversight as well as congres- 
sional oversight of all intelligence activities; 
(8) the need for specific legislative author- 
ity to govern the operation of any inteli- 
gence agencies of the Federal Government 
without explicit statutory authority, such 
as the Defense Intelligence Agency and the 
National Security Agency; (9) the extent to 
which intelligence agencies are governed by 
Executive orders, rules or regulations either 
published or secret and the extent to which 
these Executive orders, rules or regulations 
interpret, expand, or conflict with specific 
legislative authority; (10) violation or sus- 
pected violation of any State or Federal 
statute by any intelligence agency or per- 
son on its behalf, including surreptitious 
entries, surveillance, and illegal opening or 
monitoring of U.S. mail; (11) whether any 
of the existing laws are inadequate to safe- 
guard the rights of American citizens, to 
improye control of intelligence activities 
and to resolye uncertainties as to the au- 
thority of U.S, intelligence and related agen- 
cies; (12) whether there is unnecessary du- 
plication of expenditure and effort in the 
collection and processing of intelligence in- 
formation by agencies; and (13) the extent 
and necessity of overt and covert intelli- 
gence activities in the United States and 
abroad; 

Authorizes the committee to recommend 
new legislation with regard to its findings 
and to make a final report of the results of 
the investigation; provides that the com- 
mittee shall prevent disclosure of informa- 
tion relating to CIA or other intelligence 
activities which would adversley affect In- 
telligence activities in foreign countries; 
prohibits committee personnel from accept- 
ing any honorarium, royalty or other pay- 
ment for a speaking engagement, article, or 
book in connection with the investigation; 
and requires security clearance for employ- 
ees who have access to classified informa- 
tion. S. Res. 21. Senate adopted Jan. 27, 1975. 

Senate Committee expenses 

Continues through May 31, 1975, the au- 
thority of Senate Committees to pay em- 
ployees and make expenditures for inquiries 
and investigations. S. Res. 111. Senate 
adopted Mar. 17, 1975. (VV) 

Supreme Court Chamber 

Deciares officially open the Chamber of the 
Supreme Court which is located in the Cap- 
itol and extends congratulations and appre- 
ciation to the various people who contributed 
to the restoration of this Chamber. S. Res. 
164. Senate adopted May 21, 1975. (VV) 

CONSUMER AFFAIRS 
Consumer protection 


Protects the interests of consumers and 
promotes consumer protection in the United 
States; creates an independent Agency for 
Consumer Advocacy (ACA) to represent and 
advocate the interests of consumers before 
other Federal agencies and Federal courts; 
authorizes the ACA to receive and transmit 
complaints from consumers and develop and 
disseminate information concerning interests 
of consumers; 

Exempts from the Jurisdiction of the ACA 
the following: the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
or the National Security Agency, or the na- 
tional security and intelligence functions of 
the Departments of State and Defense and 
the military weapons program of the Energy 
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Research and Development Administration, 
as well as any Federal Communications 
Commission proceeding relating to renewals 
of radio or television broadcasting licenses, 
or any labor-manegement case before the 
National Labor Relations Board; prohibits 
intervention or participation by the ACA in 
any proceeding or activity directly affecting 
producers of livestock, poultry, agricultural 
crops or raw fish products; prohibits such 
intervention with respect to the granting 
or enforcement of any right-of-way or other 
authorization relating to the Alaska pipeline 
system of oil or natural gas; prohibits such 
intervention in proceedings relating to lim- 
iting the manufacture or sale of firearms 
or ammunition; 

Requires the General Accounting Office to 
review all of ACA's activities and report to 
Congress thereon within 3 years; makes the 
provisions of the Freedom of Information 
Act applicable to the ACA; provides for the 
preparation of cost and benefit assessment 
statements by Federal agencies issuing rules 
or proposing legislation which have a sub- 
stantial economic impact; and contains other 
provisions. S. 200. P/S May 15, 1975. (124) 

CRIME—JUDICIARY 
Pyramid sales 

Prohibits the use of any means or instru- 
mentality of transportation or communica- 
tion in interstate commerce or of the mails 
for sales, offers, or attempts to sell a partici- 
pation or rights to participate in a “pyramid 
sales scheme” which is defined as an invest- 
ment program based on inducing people to 
buy the right to sell similar rights to other 
people. S. 1509. P/S May 14, 1975. (VV) 

Robert E. Lee 


Restores posthumously full rights of citi- 
zenship to General Robert E. Lee, effective 
June 13, 1865, which were forfeited by him 
as General of the Army of Northern Virginia 
in the war between the States. S.J. Res. 23. 
P/S April 10, 1975. (VV) 

DEFENSE 
Naval museum 


Expresses. the approval of Congress with 
respect to the establishment by the State of 
South Carolina of the Naval and Maritime 
Museum in the city of Charleston. S. Con. 
Res. 9. Senate adopted Feb. 28, 1975. (VV) 

Officer graduate school appointees 

Eliminates any period during which an 
officer was listed in a missing status for the 
purpose of computing the 6-year period in 
considering eligibility of appointees to officer 
graduate school. 8. 1767. P/S May 21, 1975. 
(VV) 

ECONOMY—FINANCE 
Commodity futures 

Extends for 90 days the following provi- 
sions of the Commodity Futures Trading Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-463) which becomes 
effective April 21, 1975: provisional designa- 
tion as a contract market to any board of 
trade for commodities traded thereon; re- 
quired Commission approval of contract 
market bylaws and rules; provisions and 
eventual permanent registration of any fu- 
tures commission merchant, floor broker, as- 
sociated person, commodity trading advi- 
sor, or commodity pool operator; and amends 
the Act to provide that the Commission will 
have 9 months instead of 6 months to deter- 
mine whether trading by floor brokers and 
futures commission merchants for their own 
accounts and for their customers at the same 
time is permitted; provides the Commission 
180 days instead of 90 days to define bona- 
fide hedging transactions or positions; and 
delays the effective date to 15 months in- 
stead of 1 year of the provisions for handling 
customers’ complaints. HJ. Res. 335. Public 
Law 94-16, approved Apr. 16, 1975. (VV) 
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Council on Wage and Price Stability 


Extends from August 15, 1975 to June 30, 
1976 the expiration date of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, which was estab- 
lished on August 24, 1974 to monitor wage 
and price developments in the private econ- 
omy, to review the inflationary impact of 
governmental programs and policies, and to 
recommend measures for containing infia- 
tion; 

Provides for Senate confirmation of persons 
appointed as director of the Council in the 
future; authorizes an increase from five to 
eight in the number of supergrade staff 
members; 

Gives the Council authority to require pe- 
riodic information reports and subpena 
power regarding witnesses and the produc- 
tion of relevant books and other documents 
relating to wages, prices, costs, profits, and 
productivity by product line or by such other 
categories as the Council may prescribe; 

States the sense of Congress that no ceil- 
ing, presently proposed at 5 percent, shall be 
placed on the July 1975 automatic social 
security cost-of-living increase currently 
scheduled at 8 percent under the existing 
cost-of-living formula; 

Amends the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 to reauire the Congressional Budget 
Office to prepare inflationary impact state- 
ments containing an estimate of the prob- 
able impact of any legislation reported for 
consideration by a House or Senate commit- 
tee on the aggregate rate of inflation and 
the cost of goods and services to be affected 
by its enactment for the year of enactment 
and the following 4 fiscal years; and. 

Requires the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion to include in its quarterly energy in- 
formation reports under the Energy Supply 
and Environmental Coordination Act infor- 
mation on pricing and related developments 
in the coal industry and other major energy 
industries also not subject to Federal price 
regulation, and requires an assessment and 


report on the relationship between these 
pricing and related developments and na- 
tional energy policies, including any recom- 
mendations the Administrator of FEA may 
wish to make. S. 409. P/S May 6, 1975. (167) 


Lower interest rates 


States the sense of the Congress that the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Open 
Market Committee (1) pursue policies in the 
first half of 1975 so as to encourage lower 
long term interest rates and expansion in 
the monetary and credit aggregates appro- 
priate to facilitating prompt economic re- 
covery and (2) maintain long-run growth of 
the monetary and credit aggregates com- 
mensurate with the economy’s long-run po- 
tential to increase production so as to pro- 
mote effectively the goals of maximum em- 
ployment, stable prices and moderate long- 
term interest rates; and provides for semi- 
annual oversight hearings by the House and 
Senate Banking committees wherein the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Open Market Committee will 
consult with Congress with respect to the 
ranges of growth or dimunition of monetary 
and credit aggregates in the upcoming 12 
months. H. Con. Res. 133. House adopted 
Mar. 4, 1975; Senate adopted Mar. 17, 1975; 
Senate agreed to conference report Mar. 20, 
1975; House agreed to conference report Mar. 
24, 1975. (65) 

National Commission on Supplies and 

Shortages 

Provides that section 720 of the Defense 
Production Act creating a National Commis- 
sion on Supplies and Shortages is amended 
to assure that certain conflict of interest 
provisions shall not apply to members ap- 
pointed to the Commission from the private 
sector; extends from March 1, 1975, to 
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June 30, 1975, the time in which the Com- 
mission must submit its report to the Pres- 
ident and Congress with respect to institu- 
tional adjustments and from June 30, 1975, 
to December 31, 1975, the time for the Com- 
mission to prepare, publish and transmit 
such other reports it deems appropriate; 
provides that the $75,000 authorization for 
the advisory committee shall remain avail- 
able until December 31, 1975; and extends 
the $500,000 authorization for the Commis- 
sion from June 30, 1975, until December 31, 
1975. S.J. Res. 27. P/S Feb. 5, 1975. (VV) 

Amends section 720 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act which created a National Commis- 
sion on Supplies and Shortages to extend 
from March 1, 1975, to June 30, 1975, the time 
in which the Commission must submit its 
report to the President and Congress with re- 
spect to institutional adjustments and from 
June 30, 1975, to December 31, 1975, the time 
for the Commission to prepare, publish and 
transmit such other reports it deems appro- 
priate: provides that the $75,000 authoriza- 
tion for the advisory committee shall remain 
available until December 31, 1975; and ex- 
tends the $500,000 authorization for the 
Commission from June 30, 1975, until De- 
cember 31, 1975. S.J. Res. 48. Public Law 
94-9, approved Mar. 21, 1975. (VV) 

National insurance development program 

Extends the National Insurance Develop- 
ment Program, which would expire on April 
30, for an additional 2 years so as to main- 
tain the Federal Riot Reinsurance Program 
which reinsures the general property insur- 
ance business against the peril of riot and 
the Federal Crime Insurance Program which 
provides basic crime insurance coverages in 
States where it is needed. H.R. 2783. Public 
Law 94-13, approved Apr. 8, 1975. (VV) 


Public debt limit 


Increases the debt limit by $131 billion for 
a total temporary and permanent debt limit 
of $531 billion until June 30, 1975. H.R. 2634. 
Public Law 94-3, approved Feb. 19, 1975. (10) 


Securities acts amendments 


Amends the Exchange Act, Securities In- 
vestor Protection Act, Investment Advisers 
Act, and Investment Company Act to make 
changes in the structure and regulation of 
the securities industry as follows: 

National Securities Market System 

Grants the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC) broad, discretionary powers 
to oversee the development of a national mar- 
ket system encompassing all segments of the 
corporate securities markets including com- 
mon and preferred stocks, bonds, debentures, 
warrants and option in order to provide 
greater investor protection and maintain a 
strong capital raising and allocating system; 
encourages maximum reliance on communi- 
cation and data processing equipment con- 
sistent with justifiable costs and grants the 
SEC broad authority over the processing and 
distribution of market information, sets as 
a goal the establishment of trading rules and 
procedures for auction trading, trading in 
unlisted securities, and third market trad- 
ing; 

Self-Regulation and SEC Oversight 

Consolidates and expands SEC oversight 
powers with respect to the self-regulatory 
exchange organizations, their members, and 
Officers; confers upon the District courts the 
jurisdiction to command compliance with the 
act; clarifies the rule-making powers of SEC; 
and provides for judicial. review of SEC ac- 
tions in an appropriate court of appeals; 

Municipal Securities 

Extends Federal regulation to brokers and 
dealers trading exclusively in tax-exempt 
State and local bonds thus removing their 
exemption from the provisions of the Ex- 
change Act; vests the ultimate authority and 
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responsibility for the regulation of the mu- 
nicipal securities industry 7m SEC with the 
rulemaking responsibilitiewy vested in a new 
self-regulatory agency, the Municipal Securi- 
ties Rulemaking Board; 


Clearing Agencies*and Transfer Agents 


Establishes a system for the development 
of an integrated national system for clear- 
ance and settlement of stock transactions in 
interstate commerce; centralizes in the SEC 
the authority and responsibility to regulate, 
coordinate and direct the operations of all 
persons involved in the securities handling 
process, and requires registration and report- 
ing by clearing agencies and transfer agents; 
and empowers the SEC to review and amend 
the rules of such entities; 


Securities Trading by Members of a National 
Securities Exchange 


Prohibits stock exchange members from 
effecting any transaction on the exchange 
for its own account, the account of an asso- 
ciated person, or an account with respect to 
which the member or an associated person 
exercised Investment discretion; provides ex- 
emptions from this prohibition for certain 
types of transactions which contribute to 
the fairness and orderliness of exchange 
markets or which have not given rise to 
serious problems, such as transactions by 
market makers, including specialists and 
block positions, bona fide arbitrage transac- 
tions, transactions for a member's own ac- 
count and transactions for the account or 
estate of a natural person or & trust created 
by a natural person for himself or another 
person; authorizes the SEC to exempt any 
other transaction which is consistent with 
the purposes of these provisions and also 
to require or prohibit the exchange transac- 
tions which are specifically exempted; au- 
thorizes the SEC to extend the broad pro- 
hibition against the combination of money 
management and brokerage to the over-the- 
counter market to maintain fair and orderly 
markets, assure equal regulation or to pro- 
tect investors; and provides for a 3-year 
phase in of these provisions following the 
date of enactment for exchange members 
who were members on May 1, 1975: 


Commission Rates 


Prohibits fixed commission rates after the 
date of enactment except that rates charged 
by members acting as brokers on the floor 
of an exchange for other members or as an 
odd-lot dealer may be fixed until May 1, 
1976; permits the SEC to reimpose fixed 
rates, by rule, prior to November 1. 1976, 
and provides a procedure for continuing or 
relmposing fixed rates after that date; 

Institutional Disclosure 


Authorizes the Commission to require the 
disclosure of certain institutional portfollo 
holdings and transactions; 

And contains other provisions. S. 249. P/S 
Apr. 17, 1975; P/H amended Apr. 24, 1975; 
Senate agreed to conference report May 20, 
1975. (VV) 

Tax reduction 

Amends the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for a $22.8 billion net tax reduction as fol- 
lows: 

INDIVIDUAL TAXES 
1974 Tax Rebate 


Provides a refund on 1974 tax liability to 
be paid in one installment within 45 to 60 
days equal to 10 percent, ranging from $100 
(or the amount of taxes paid if less than 
$100) to a maximum of $200 on an adjusted 
gross income of $20,000 which is scaled down 
to $100 when income reaches $30,000 and 
over; 

1975 Standard Deduction 

Increases the low income allowance on 
minimum standard deductions from $1,300 
for single and joint returns to $1,600 for 
single and $1,900 for joint returns; increases 
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the regular standard deduction to 16 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,300 for single and $2,600 for joint 
returns; 


1975 Personal Exemption Credit 


Provides a $30 tax credit for each member 
of the family in addition to the $750 per- 
sonal exemptions; 


1975 Earned Income Credit or Work Bonus 


Provides a refundable credit of 10 percent 
of earned income up to a maximum of $400 
to families with dependent children with a 
phase-out to zero when income rises from 
$4,000 to $8,000; 

1975 Home Purchase Tax Credit 


Provides a 5 percent credit against tax 
liability up to a maximum of $2,000 for indi- 
viduals purchasing a newly constructed 
home including a mobile home, provided it 
was built or under construction by March 25, 
1975; 

Cash Payment to Social Security Recipients 

rovides a one-time $50 cash payment 
from the Treasury at the earliest practicable 
date to each recipent of Social Security, rail- 
road retirement, or Supplemental Security 
Income benefits; 

BUSINESS TAXES 
1975-76 Investment Tax Credit 


Increases the inyestment tax credit rate 
to 10 percent for taxpayers, including public 
utilities; provides an additional 1 percent and 
requires companies with investments of $10 
million or more to use the 1 percent savings 
for an employee stock ownership plan; In- 
creases from $50,000 to $100,000 the cost of 
used property qualifying for the credit; for 
public utilities increases the amount of tax 
liability that may be offset in a year to 100 
percent for a two year period which is re- 
duced back to 50 percent over the next 5 
years; 

Depletion Allowance 

Repeals the 22 percent depletion allowance 
for major oil and natural gas producers; re- 
tains the 22 percent depletion allowance for 
independent companies, who do not have 
retail outlets, on a daily maximum of 2,000 
barrels of oil or 12 million cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas which is phased down to 1,000 bar- 
rels or 6 million cubic feet of gas by 1980 
and to a 15 percent depletion allowance on 
the first 1,000 barrels or 6 million cubic feet 
by 1984; 

Foreign Source Income 

Provides that the foreign tax credit for 
foreign oll and gas extraction income is lim- 
ited to 10 percent above the normal U.S, tax 
rate for 1975, 5 percent for 1976 and 2 percent 
for 1977; provides that excess credits cannot 
be claimed as a credit only against foreign 
oil related income Including Interest and div- 
idends; eliminates tax deferral for certain 
specified types of “tax-haven” income of mul- 
tinational corporations provided it exceeds 
10 percent of gross income; limits tax defer- 
ral for shipping income reecived by a foreign 
subsidiary to reinvestment in shipping op- 
erations only; ends the deferral for certain 
income earned abroad but reinvested in a 
less-developed country; repeals the “per- 
country” limitation for oil and gas related 
income; eliminates foreign tax credit for pay- 
ments made to a sovereign government for 
the purchase of ofl where the taxpayer has 
no economic interest in oil in place and buys 
or sells such oil at other than the market 
price; denies DISC (Domestic International 
Sales Corporation) benefits for the export of 
natural resources for scarce commodities; 
denies investment tax credit for drilling rigs 
used in international and territorial waters 
of the Southern Hemisphere; 


1975 Corporate Surtax Exemption 
Increases the present $25,000 surtax ex- 
emption to $50,000; provides a tax rate of 
20 percent on the first $25,000, 22 percent on 
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the next $25,000 and 48 percent on income 
over $50,000; increases the accumulated 
earnings tax from $100,000 to $150,000; 


Federal Welfare Recipients Employment 
Incentive (W.IN.) Tax Credit 


Allows employers to hire a Federal wel- 
fare recipient for more than 30 days and 
obtain a tax credit equal to 20 percent of 
wages not to exceed $1,000 per individual, 
until July 1, 1976; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Extends unemployment compensation for 
these eligible under the 1974 Emergency Un- 
employment Act for an additional 3 months 
to June 30, 1975; allows a maximum of $4,800 
in child care expenses to be deducted by 
families with an income up to $35,000 and 
phases out to zero such a deduction when 
income reaches $44,000; extends to the tax 
deferment period for reinvestment in resi- 
dences from the current 12 months to 13 
months; and contains other provisions. H.R. 
2166. Public Law 94-12, approved Mar. 29, 
1975, (112,117) 

EDUCATION 
College work-study program funds 


Permits the Commissioner of Education 
to deobligate funds granted to institutions 
for College Work-Study programs and to re- 
allocate such funds to other institutions 
within the same State and provides that 
such funds remain available for obligation 
during the succeeding fiscal year; clarifies 
section 414 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act which provides that, if the Con- 
gress fails to act on a program's extension 
in its penultimate year, the program shall be 
contingently extended for an additional year 
to assure the continuance of all programs 
contained in the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended; extends the termination 
date of the National Advisory Council on 
Equality of Educational Opportunity from 
June 30, 1975, through the end of fiscal year 
1976 to make it coterminous with its re- 
lated program, the Emergency School Alia 
program; and authorizes the Commissioner 
to carry over into fiscal year 1976, Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant funds for 
fiscal year 1975 which have not been paid to 
students entitled to such grants. H.R, 4221. 
P/H Mar. 19, 1975; P/S amended May 20, 
1975. (VV) 

ENERGY 


International petroleum exposition 


Authorizes the President to Invite the 
several States and foreign nations to par- 
ticipate in the International Petroleum Ex- 
position at Tulsa, Oklahoma, from May 16 
through May 22, 1976, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting machinery, equipment, supplies, 
and other products used in the production 
and marketing of oll and gas, and bringing 
together buyers and sellers for the promotion 
of foreign and domestic trade and commerce 
in such products. S.J. Res. 59. P/S May 13, 
1975, (VV) 

*Oil import jees 

Suspends for the 90-day period beginning 
on the date of enactment any authority the 
President might have to adjust imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products; negates 
any Presidential action to adjust petroleum 
imports taken after January 15, 1975, and 
before the date of enactment, and also pro- 
vides for the rebate of any duties or import 
fees or taxes levied and collected pursuant 
to any such action; provides that the sus- 
pension of this authority will cease if at any 
time during the 90-day period war is de- 
clared, a national emergency occurs, or cer- 
tain situations involving the commitment 
of US. Armed Forces arise; and provides 
that the import license fees system on petro- 
leum and petroleum products which the 
provisions of this bill provide shall not affect 
the import license fee system on petroleum 
and petroleum products which was in effect 
on January 15, 1975. H.R. 1767. Vetoed Mar. 4, 
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1975. House referred to Ways and Means 
Committee Mar. 11, 1975. (13) 
Oil pricing 

Gives Congress an opportunity to review 
end disapprove the decontrol of the price of 
domestice oil planned for May 1, 1975 and 
any other future Presidential action under 
existing authority intended to increase do- 
mestic energy prices by: (1) releasing any 
category of crude oil from price control or 
raising the prices on presently controlled 
crude oil; or (2) using tariffs or quotas on 
imported oil to create or maintain a “floor” 
under domestic energy prices; requires the 
President to establish a maximum price ceil- 
ing for all crude oil not classified as “old” 
oll, to a price not to exceed the prevailing 
price for such ofl on January 31, 1975; and 
exempts from price regulation that oll pro- 
duced from secondary and tertiary recovery. 
S. 621. P/S May 1, 1975. (161) 

Oil shale revenues 


Amends the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
to permit each State, after January 1, 1974, 
to use its share of oll shale revenues for 
planning, construction and maintenance of 
public facilities, and provision of public 
services. S. 834. P/S Apr. 22, 1975. (VV) 

Standby energy authority 


Grants the President authority to ration 
fuels in the event of an acute energy shortage 
subject to congressional review and right of 
disapproval; authorizes the President to al- 
locate materials and equipment for energy 
production if a critical shortage occurs: su- 
thorizes the President to (1) require produc- 
tion of designated domestic oll and gas fields 
at the maximum efficient rate and over that 
rate for a period of 90 days if he determines 
that the condition of a reservoir permits such 
production without excessive risk of losses in 
the later recovery of the remaining ol! or gas, 
(2) utilize production on properties on Fed- 
eral land, (3) require adjustment of process- 
ing operations of domestic refiners to produce 
refined products in amounts commensurate 
with national needs; 

Authorizes priority fuel allocations to those 
engaged in the exploration, production and 
transportation of fuels and other minerals; 
authorizes the President to restrict exports 
of coal, natural gas, petroleum products, and 
petrochemical feedstocks, drill pipe, drilling 
rigs, and such supplies which he determines 
are necessary to further production or con- 
servation of energy supplies: 

Contains provisions for administrative pro- 
cedure and judicial review; authorizes the 
collection of such energy information as is 
necessary to achieve the purposes of the above 
provisions; contains procedures for carry- 
ing out international voluntary energy agree- 
ments; 

Extends the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act from August 31, 1975, to March 1, 
1976; makes any increases in the price of 
“old” oll (oil from wells existing in 1973 pro- 
duced at a rate equal to 1972 production) and 
any proposed exemptions of crude oil, resid- 
ual fuel oil, or a refined petroleum product 
from price controls subject to congressional 
review and approval; permits the pricing of 
oil recovered by secondary or tertiary meth- 
ods up to $7.50 a barrel; sets a maximum 
price for “new” domestic crude oil at a 
level not to exceed that prevailing on Janu- 
ary 31, 1975; exempts small refiners (100,000 
barrels a day) for the first 50,000 barrels 
from the entitlements program under the 
oll allocation regulations; 

Authorizes the President to institute in- 
terim energy conservation plans pending the 
promuigation of regulations to establish na- 
tional energy conservation standards which 
include but are not limited to standards for: 
Federal buildings and for homes and build- 
ings financed under any Federal loan guar- 
antee or mortgage program: decorative and 
nonessential lighting; the increase of indus- 
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trial efficiency in the use of energy; the better 
enforcement of the 55 mile per hour speed 
limit; the maximizing of use of carpools and 
public transportation; reasonable controls 
and restrictions on discretionary transporta- 
tion activities; energy efficiency standards for 
Federal procurement; and low interest loans 
and loan guarantee programs to improve the 
thermal efficiency of individual residences; 

Directs the Federal Energy Administration 
to issue the regulations containing the na- 
tional standards, and makes such plans and 
standards subject to congressional review and 
the right of disapproval; provides for the 
development and implementation of approved 
State energy conservation programs with Fed- 
eral technical and financial assistance, falling 
which, Federal standards shall apply; 

Extends the Energy Supply and Environ- 
mental Coordination Act, which contains the 
Coal Conversion Act of 1974, from June 30, 
1975, to December 31, 1975; 

And contains other provisions. S, 622. 
Apr. 10, 1975. (138). 

ENVIRONMENT 
Environmental impact statements 


Amends the Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 to establish a single uniform procedure 
for environmental impact statement (EIS) 
preparation in a very limited number of Fed- 
eral programs most analogous to, and in- 
cluding, the Federal-aid highway program; 
permits State preparation of an EIS so long 
as the responsible Federal official guides and 
participates in the EIS preparation and in- 
dependently evaluates the product before 
approving and adopting it; and requires the 
Federal official to prepare independently for 
the EIS the analysis of the impacts and al- 
ternatives of major interstate significance 
associated with the project or action which 
is the subject of the EIS. H.R. 3180. P/H 
Apr. 21, 1975; P/S amended May 22, 1975. 
(VV) 


P/S 


Scrimshaw art preservation 


Permits the Secretary of Commerce, who 
administers the Endangered Species Act with 
respect to whales, to grant exemptions for a 
limited period of time for the sale of fin- 
ished scrimshaw (etched designs and cary- 
ings from whale bone) products in inter- 
state commerce, S. 229. P/S Apr, 10, 1975. 
(VV) 

*Strip mining 

Establishes a program for the regulation of 
coal surface mining activities and the rec- 
lamation of coal mined lands in order to as- 
sure that surface coal mining operations— 
including exploration activities and the sur- 
face effects of underground mining—are con- 
ducted so as to prevent or minimize degra- 
dation to the environment, and that surface 
mining operations are not conducted where 
reclamation is not feasible according to the 
terms and conditions of the act; 

Establishes the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to administer the pro- 
grams for controlling surface coal mining 
operations, including the State programs 
which must be submitted for approval; 

Requires the Corps of Engineers to approve 
the basic standards regulating mine waste 
disposal and review plans but with no re- 
sponsibility for on-the-ground supervision 
and enforcement; 

Establishes a fund and a program for the 
reclamation of abandoned mined lands and 
for relief of impacted areas; provides funding 
for such activities from reclamation fees 
collected at 35 cents per ton for surface 
mined coal, 15 cents per ton for all coal 
mined by underground methods or 10 per- 
cent of the value of the coal at the mine, 
whichever {fs less except that the fee will 
not exceed 5% of the value of lignite; pro- 
vides that 50% of fees collected in any one 


State are to be expended in that State for 
reclamation or alleviating the Impact of coal 
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development in the area; provides that, in 
areas where there is relatively little damage 
from past coal mining, the States’ share of 
the fees may be used for other purposes; 

Sets a series of minimum uniform require- 
ments for all coal surface mining operations 
on both Federal and State lands which deal 
with four basic issues—pre-planning, mining 
practicés, post-mining reclamation and the 
protection of water resources; specifies that 
lands which cannot be reclaimed under the 
standards of the act and lands within the 
National Park, Wildlife Refuge, Wilderness 
and Wild and Scenic Rivers systems, Na- 
tional Recreation Areas, National Forests, 
and certain other areas may not be strip- 
mined; makes special provision for mining 
which affect alluvial valley farming land; 
provides. for certain limited variances to the 
prescribed standards where such variances 
provide equal or better protection to the 
environment and result in a higher post- 
mining use; 

Provides, in regard to rights of private sur- 
face owners, for obtaining consent as a con- 
dition of issuing a new Federal coal lease, 
and requires payment of all damages, in- 
cluding lost income, and payment of limited 
additional compensation to the surface 
owner; 

Establishes a grant program to fund min- 
ing and mineral resources and research in- 
stitutes in public colleges and universities 
to train qualified personnel in mine-related 
fields and to conduct research related to 
mining technology; 

Provides for a study, to be completed by 
1976, to determine the appropriate program 
for regulating surface coal mines on Indian 
lands and requires, in the interim, that all 
leases on Indian lands include certain per- 
formance standards at least as stringent as 
those in the Act; and contains enforcement 
and other provisions. H-R. 25 (S. 7). Vetoed 
May 20, 1975. House to consider June 10, 
1975 (62). 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
American Legion badges—patent renewals 
American Legion 


Renews and extends for 14 years design 
patent No, 54,296 for the protection of the 
emblem and insignia of the American Legion. 
S. 720. P/S May 13, 1975. (VV) 


American Legion Auziliary 


Renews and extends for 14 years design 
patent No. 55,398 for the protection of the 
emblem and insignia of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. S, 721. P/S May 13, 1975. (VV) 

Sons of the American Legion 


Renews and extends for 14 years design 
patent No. 92,187 for the protection of the 
emblem, and insignia of the Sons of the 
American Legion. S. 719. P/S May 13, 1975. 
(VV) 

Attorney General's Salary 

Repeals Section 1 of Public Law 93-178 
(enacted to remove the question concerning 
the impact of Article I, Section 6, Clause 2 
of the Constitution on the President's nom- 
ination of Senator William B. Saxbe to be 
Attorney General of the United States) to 
restore to the Office of the Attorney General 
the annual rate of basic pay of $60,000 (Level 
I of the Executive Schedule) and provides 
that the act shall take effect February 4, 
1975, following the February 3, 1975, resigna- 
tion date of Attorney General William Saxbe. 
S. 58. Public Law 94-2, approved Feb. 18, 
1975. (VV) 

Barrier-Free Environment 


Declares the sense of the Congress that 
there shall be a national policy to recognize 
the inherent right of all citizens, regardless 
of their physical disability, to the full de- 
velopment of their economic, social, and per- 
sonal potential through the free use of the 
manmade environment, and that the adop- 
tion and implementation of this policy re- 
quires the mobilization of the resources of 
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the private and public sectors to integrate 
handicapped people into their communities. 
S. Con. Res. 11. Senate adopted May 20, 1975. 
(VV) 

FBI Director, 10-year term 


Amends the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 to provide for a 10- 
year term of seryice for the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; limits the 
appointment of a Director to one 10-year 
term; and provides that the law regarding 
Federal mandatory retirement at age 70 shall 
apply to this appointment. S. 1172. P/S Mar. 
17, 1975. (64) 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Amends the Act granting a charter to the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs to de- 
lete the $1.5 million figure on real estate the 
Federation may hold under the charter, thus 
allowing the value of its real or personal 
property to be determined by current mar- 
ket value which has increased due to infia- 
tion. S. 240. P/S May 8, 1975. (VV) 


NASA authorization 


Authorizes to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration $3,544,710,000 for 
fiscal year 1976 and §$929,900,000 for the 
transition period July 1, 1976—-September 30, 
1976 (a decrease of $23,290,000 below the 
budget estimate), for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities and research 
and program management including con- 
tinued development of the space station and 
shuttle program. H.R. 4700. P/H Apr. 9, 1975; 
P/S amended May 12, 1975; in conference. 
(VV) 

National Science Foundation Authorizction 


Authorizes $822,600,000 to the National 
Science Foundation for fiscal vear 1976 and 
an additional $4 million in foreign curren- 
cies which the Treasury Department deter- 
mines to be excess to the normal require- 
ments of the United States. H.R. 4723. P/H 
Apr. 9, 1975; P/S amended May 13, 1975 
(VV) 

Overseas citizens voting rights 

Guarantees the right of otherwise quali- 
fied private U.S. citizens residing outside the 
United States to vote in Federal elections in 
the State of their last voting domicile; re- 
quires a citizen, voting under the bill, to 
state his intent to retain his prior State as 
his voting residence and domicile if he has 
not registered to vote and is not voting in 
any other State, territory or possession of 
the United States; adopts a uniform ab- 
sentee registration and voting procedure in- 
cluding the requirement that election offi- 
cials mail out balloting material as promptly 
as possible after receipt of a properly com- 
pleted application; assures that Federal and 
State governments could not seek to impose 
taxes on a citizen which would cause him to 
lose any tax exemption solely on the basis 
of having exercised his right to register and 
vote absentee; and imposes a $10,000 fine 
and 5 years imprisonment for wilfully giving 
false information when registering or voting 
absentee. S. 95. P/S May 15, 1975. (VV) 


Tourism promotion 


Provides a 3-year authorization to the 
Secretary of Commerce for the purpose of 
promoting tourist travel within the United 
States as follows: for international tourism 
promotion—$5 million for the transition 
period 1976, $25 million for fiscal 1977, and 
$30 million in each fiscal 1978 and 1979; for 
domestic tourism promotion—$625,000 for 
the transition period 1976, and $2.5 million 


for each fiscal 1977 through 1979. H.R. 5357. 
Public Law 94- , approved 
1975. (VV) 
Trust Territory of the Pacific 

Increases the fiscal year 1975 authoriza- 
tion for the activities of the civil govern- 
ment of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands from $60 to $75 million and author- 
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izes an additional $1.5 million to fund the 
transition of the Mariana Islands District 
from the Trust Territory Government to a 
new commonwealth status as a territory of 
the United States, pursuant to an agreement 
signed on February 15, 1975, by the U.S. and 
the Marianas, if approved by Congress. S. 326. 
Public Law 94- , approved 
1975. (VV) 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
Travel expenses 


Increases the per diem allowance (from $25 
to a maximum of $35) and the actual daily 
expense reimbursement (from $40 to a maxi- 
mum of $50) which may be paid to regular 
employees of the Federal Government, and to 
consultants and experts employed intermit- 
tently, who are traveling on official business 
within the continental United States; 
authorizes the President to establish the per 
diem allowance for travel outside the con- 
tinental United States and authorizes the 
Administrator of General Services to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which an em- 
ployee may be reimbursed for actual and 
necessary expenses (not to exceed $21 per 
day) in addition to the maximum per diem 
established for that locality; provides comen- 
surate increases, under regulations estab- 
lished by the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, in the per diem allowances 
and actual expense reimbursement for Sen- 
ators and Senate employees and members of 
a Senator's personnel staff traveling to and 
from the Senator’s home State on official 
business; prohibits reimbursement for travel 
to.or from a home State 120 days prior to a 
primary or general election in which the 
Senator is a candidate; increases the mileage 
rates for the use of privately owned vehicles 
used while traveling on official business 
(automobiles—from 12 cents to 15 cents; air- 
planes—from 12 cents to 18 cents; and motor- 
cycles from 8 cents to 11 cents); requires the 
Administrator of General Services to make a 
determination with respect to the cost of 
travel and the operation of privately-owned 
vehicles and adjust the rates at least once 
a year; and provides that the agency or 
branch of Government concerned must ab- 
sorb expenses incurred during fiscal year 1975 
as a result of increases in per diem and mile- 
age allowances out of its existing funds. S. 
172. Public Law 94-22, approved May 19, 1975. 
(VV) 

HEALTH 
Medical device safety 


Authorizes the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to regulate the development and mar- 
keting of medical devices; requires that 
medical devices used in life-supporting situa- 
tions, Including all implanted medical de- 
vices such as a heart valve, pacemaker or 
interuterine device (IUD), shall be subject 
to premarket scientific testing; authorizes 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to establish protocols for testing medi- 
cal devices and requires that test data be 
submitted to HEW when a manufacturer 
seeks approval of a lifesupporting medical 
device for marketing; provides that medical 
devices for which experts agree standard- 
setting is sufficient to protect the public 
health and safety need only meet perform- 
ance standards; provides that the third clas- 
sification of devices which are generally safe 
when used in accordance with their instruc- 
tions, such as a tongue depressor, is exempted 
from either procedure; and contains other 
provisions. S. 510. P/S Apr. 17, 1975. (139) 

Nurses training—health revenue sharing 

and services 

Amends title VIII of the Public Health 
Service Act as follows: 

Title I, Nurse Training Act—Extends 
through 1977 the nurse training authorities 
of title VIII including authorization for: 
construction grants with priority funding to 
schools expanding their capacity to enroll 
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nurses in advanced training programs; “cap- 
itation” grants to schools based on the num- 
ber of nursing students enrolled but desig- 
nating different amounts for different types 
of nursing schools to reflect more accurately 
the differential in costs between baccalaure- 
ate degree, associate degree, and .diploma 
schools of nursing; special assistance to 
nursing schools that are in serious financial 
straits to meet operational costs for main- 
taining quality programs or their accredita- 
tion zequirements; special project grants to 
assist schools in trying out better methods of 
teaching, better utilization of faculty, ex- 
panded enrollments and recruiting and re- 
taining students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds; graduate and other advanced train- 
ing programs for professional nurses to teach, 
serve as edministrators or practice in nursing 
specialties; and the nursing loan, scholar- 
ship and traineeship program to meet cur- 
rent demands and needs; 

Title II. Health Revenue Sharing and 
Health Services—Contains substantive revi- 
sions of four expired programs and several 
new initiatives for the provision of health 
services; extends the Community Health Cen- 
ters program for 2 years authorizing grants 
for the planning, development and operation 
of community health centers, including 
existing neighborhood health centers; ex- 
tends the Migrants Health Centers Program 
and authorizes planning, development and 
operation grants to such centers which offer 
a broad range of health services in an area 
in which not less than 6,000 migrants reside; 
includes a separate authorization to cover 
the reasonable costs of inpatient and out- 
patient hospital services for migrants; ex- 
tends the Community Mental Health Centers 
programs to continue progress toward the 
goal of establishing a center in each of the 
approximately 1,500 catchment areas across 
the Nation and to assure continued support 
of the 500 centers already begun; extends 
Health Revenue Sharing provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act for 2 years with a 
total authorization of $160 million per year, 
of which 22 percent each year must be used 
for screening, detection, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of hypertension (high blood pressure); 
extends the authorizations in title X regard- 
ing Family Planning Programs and specifies 
that population research shall be conducted 
under the authorities of that title and re- 
quires an annual report on family planning 
programs; provides authorization to expand 
the types of disease control programs to in- 
clude programs for diseases borne by rodents; 
establishes a demonstration program of start 
up grants to home health agencies and grants 
for training personnel to provide home health 
services; establishes a Committee on Mental 
Health and Illness of the Elderly for a one 
year period to review the mental health 
needs of the elderly and recommend policy 
for the care and treatment of mentally ill 
aged persons; establishes a Rape Prevention 
and Control Center within the National In- 
stitute for Mental Health to study the causes, 
control and treatment of rape and to estab- 
lish a clearinghouse of information and pro- 
vides support for demonstration projects in 
the prevention and control of rape; estab- 
lishes a temporary Commission on Epilepsy 
to devise a national plan for the control of 
epilepsy and its consequences, the State and 
Federal role in research on epilepsy and on 
the identification, treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of persons with epilepsy; establishes a 
temporary Commission on Huntington's Dis- 
ease to devise a comprehensive national plan 
similar to the one outlined for epilepsy; 
establishes a new Hemophilia Diagnosis and 
Treatment program and provides grants to 
establish treatment centers; provides for 
grants for programs for training nurse prac- 
titioners with specific emphasis on geriatrics 
and the care of nursing home patients and 
short-term in-service training programs for 
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nursing home personnel; extends until 
June 30, 1975, the physician shortage schol- 
arship program; and contains other provi- 
sions. S. 66. P/S Apr. 10, 1975. (132) 

School lunch and child nutrition program 

Amends section 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act to continue the Special Food 
Service Program for children, which expires 
June 30, 1975, through September 30, 1975; 
authorizes 1975 summer meal reimbursement 
rates to be adjusted to account for increase 
in food costs this past year; and requires 
USDA, within 10 days following enactment, 
to issue its regulations pertaining to the op- 
tion of this year’s summer feeding program. 
S. 1310. Public Law 94-20, approved May 2, 
1975. (VV) 

Supplemental food programs 

Extends through September 30, 1975, the 
special supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children. H.R. 7136. 
Public Law 94- , approved 
1975. (VV) 

HOUSING 
Emergency housing 

Authorizes emergency Federal assistance 
to stimulate housing construction and to 
promote energy-saving techniques in con- 
nection with the construction of residential 
buildings; 

In Title I, amends and extends the Emer- 
gency Home Purchase Assistance Act of 1974 
to provide for a permanent program for sta- 
bilizing the boom and bust pattern of the 
housing industry; makes mortgage credit 
available at a maximum rate of 8 percent 
through the Government National Mortgage 
Association and the Federal Financing Bank 
whenever the annual rate of housing starts 
falls below 1.6 million for 4 consecutive 


months, which would be discontinued when- 
ever housing starts rise above 1.6 milon for 
4 consecutive months; 

In Title I, establishes a temporary emer- 
gency program in order to increase the pres- 


ent low level of housing starts and create 
jobs; gives eligible homebuyers an option of 
choosing between a 6 percent mortgage loan 
which would gradually increase to the mar- 
ket rate after 3 years, or a $1,000 cash grant 
to be used to defray the downpayment ex- 
penses; limits assistance to 400,000 families, 
with the program to expire when housing 
starts exceed an annual rate of 1.4 million 
or on June 30, 1976, whichever is sooner; 

In Title III, directs the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to establish en- 
ergy conservation standards for new residen- 
tial and commercial buildings, which are to 
be implemented and enforced by States and 
by local governments through their building 
codes or other legal requirements governing 
construction; 

In Title IV, contains miscellaneous provi- 
sions including provisions regarding public 
housing, homeownership assisted housing, 
and rehabilitation housing for low and mod- 
erate income families; directs the Secretary 
of HUD to accept applications for assistance 
under the Housing for the Elderly Program 
under the 1974 Housing Act; extends the 
Flood Disaster Protection Act of 1973 by 6 
months to January 1, 1976; 

In Title V, authorizes the Secretary of 
Housing. and Urban Development to make 
repayable, emergency relief payments on be- 
half of homeowners who are delinquent in 
their mortgage payments as a result of a sub- 
stantial reduction in income as a result of in- 
voluntary unemployment or underemploy- 
ment due to adverse economic conditions; 
and contains other provisions. H.R. 4485, 
P/H Mar, 21, 1975; P/S amended Apr. 24, 1975; 
In conference, (148) 

INDIANS 
Pueblo of Laguna 

Declares that 480 acres of land used for 

cattle grazing by the Pueblo of Laguna Indi- 
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ans be held in trust for the tribe by the 
United States, and provides for the trust 
transfer of 39.9 acres of land which. was 
omitted from other lands transferred to the 
Pueblo pursuant to the Act of August 13, 
1949. S. 557. P/S May 21, 1975. (VV) 

Pueblo Tribe, New Mexico 


Repeals a 1926 statute which subjects Pue- 
blo tribal lands to condemnation pursuant 
to State law. S. 217. P/S May 21, 1975. (VV) 


Indian Health Care 


Provides the direction and financial re- 
sources to overcome the inadequacies in the 
existing Federal Indian health care program 
and invite the greatest possible participation 
of Indians and Alaska Natives in directing 
and managing that program; 

Establishes, in title I, the Indian Health 
Manpower Program and authorizes: a grant 
program to recruit and aid Indians in pur- 
suing health careers; a preparatory scholar- 
ship program for the final two academic 
years of any pre-professional health educa- 
tion curriculum; a health professions scholar- 
ship program; a program to facilitate em- 
ployment by the Indian Health Service of 
medical students to further expand their 
opportunities for training; education and 
training programs in environmental health, 
health education, and nutrition; and a con- 
tinuing education allowances program, for 
the purpose of assuring an adequate health 
manpower Base for proper Indian health 
services and a sufficient cadre of Indian 
professional and health workers to permit 
Indian communities to have a maximum 
voice in shaping those services; 

Provides in title II, for a planned growth 
of the Indian Health Service's delivery sys- 
tem and facilities and authorizes funds to 
remove the backlogs in direct patient care 
and dental care, improve. field health serv- 
ices, mental health care and services, treat- 
ment centers for the children, and other 
unmet health needs; 

Authorizes, in title IMI, funds for con- 
struction of modern, efficient hospitals and 
other health care facilities serving Indians 
where none exist and to renovate existing fa- 
cilities, most of which are in a state of gen- 
eral deterioration and to remedy the lack 
of safe water and sanitary waste disposal fa- 
cilities in the Indian environment; 

Meets, in title IV, the problem of limited 
access by Indians to services supported by 
Medicare or Medicaid due to most Indians 
living on remote reservation lands, by au- 
thorizing payments under the two programs 
to be made to qualified Indian Health Service 
hospitals and long-term care facilities for 
services rendered to Medicare and Medicaid 
patients, and provides 100 percent Federal 
Medicaid matching funds for services pro- 
vided to any eligible Indian in an IHS facil- 
ity; 

Establishes, in title V, programs in urban 
areas to make health services more accessible 
to the urban Indian population and assist 
them in making the difficult transition from 
traditional reservation life to the urban 
world; 

Authorizes a total of $1.6 billion for fiscal 
years 1977 through 1983; and changes the 
various Secretarial reporting requirements 
to assist Congress in undertaking a thor- 
ough review of all expenditures at the end 
of the third fiscal year in order to revise au- 
thorization levels if appropriate. S, 522. P/S 
May 16, 1975. (VV) 

INTERNATIONAL 
Cambodia—food. aid 

States as the sense of the Senate that 50 
percent of the food commodities which the 
President has budgeted for Cambodia under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 which is 
delivered after the date this resolution is 
agreed to and prior to July 1, 1975, be made 
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available for humanitarian purposes under 
Public Law 480 title IT humanitarian grant 
assistance and be administered by voluntary 
agencies already established in Cambodia. 
S. Res. 94. Senate adopted Mar. 10, 1975. 
(vv) 
Middle East dispute 

Endorses the efforts of and commends the 
Secretary of State and the President in try- 
ing to achieve a peaceful resolution of the 
Middle East disputes and urges the Secretary 
to continue to use his good auspices to heip 
the parties in dispute abandon intrasigence 
and see the wisdom of thesg objectives. S. 
Res. 119. Senate adopted Mar. 24, 1975. (VV) 

Nuclear non-proliferation treaty 

Endorses the purpose of the conference of 
parties in Geneva reviewing the operation of 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty to 
assure that its purposes and provisions are 
being realized and commends the President 
for his commitment to furthering the objec- 
tives of this Treaty. S. Res. 146. Senate 
adopted May 6, 1975. (VV) 

Treaties 
International Office of Epizootics 

Established an International Information 
Office of Epizootics to report on the outbreak 
of animal diseases, provide and exchange of 
technical information on the control of ani- 
mal diseases and provide uniform sanitary 
codes for the movement of livestock and 
other animals in international trade. Ex. M, 
93d-—2d. Resolution of ratification agreed to 
May 5, 1975. (162) 

Turkey—Mitlitary assistance 

Amends the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961—and related continuing resolutions 
(the terms of which have expired)—to make 
possible on a contingent basis the resump- 
tion of United States Military assistance to 
Turkey, and to provide that the President 
shall make monthly reports to the Congress 
on progress toward the conclusion of a ne- 
gotiated solution of the.Cyprus conflict. S. 
846. P/S May 19, 1975. (190) 

United Nations peacekeeping forces in 
Middle East 

Authorizes such appropriations as may be 
necessary for the payment of the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping forces in the Middle East 
for the period beginning October 25, 1974, 
and $5.7 million in supplemental payments 
for the period prior to October 25, 1974, to 
meet the U.S, share of peacekeeping expen- 
ses in excess of those originally anticipated. 
S. 818. P/S Apr. 28, 1975. (VV) 


Vietnam and Cambodia—humanitarian 
asststance 


Authorizes the President to use any non- 
committed funds available for military as- 
sistance for South Vietnam and Cambodia 
for humanitarian assistance for South Viet- 
namese and Cambodian refugees. S. 1969. P/S 
May 8, 1975. (VV) 

Vietnam—assistance and evacuation 


Authorizes (1) the use of the armed forces, 
if the President determines such use is nec- 
essary, in the expeditious withdrawal of the 
remaining American citizens and dependents 
from South Vietnam and the withdrawal of 
such foreign nationals as may be brought 
out along with U.S. citizens and their de- 
pendents; (2) $177 million in unappropriated 
balances of previous authorizations for eco- 
nomic aid to Indochina which will be avail- 
able for humanitarian assistance to and 
evacuation programs from South Vietnam; 
and (3) additional humanitarian assistance 
in South Vietnam in the amount of $150 
million to be dispersed through international 
organizations and voluntary relief agencies 
to the extent feasible; requires a quarterly 
report from the President to the Congress 
regarding the amount and nature of assist- 
ance, the expected recipients, the organiza- 
tions involved in the distribution and the 
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means of distribution; and contains other 
provisions. H.R. 6096 (S. 1484). P/H Apr. 
24, 1975; P/S amended Apr. 24, 1975; Sen- 
ate agreed to conference report Apr. 25, 1975; 
House rejected conference report May 1, 1975. 
NOTE: (The conference report was rejected 
by the House because American evacuation 
of South Vietnam had been completed.) 
(145,152) 
Vietnam—peace negotiations 

Calls upon the President to request all 
Vietnamese parties to reopen discussion to- 
ward the implementation of the Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in 
Vietnam; to encourage those elements seek- 
ing a political settlement; and to make 
known that American assistance to all Viet- 
namese will depend on the degree of good 
faith efforts made by them to obtain a cease- 
fire and political solution to the conflict; and 
directs the President to report to the Senate, 
within 30 days, on the steps he has taken. 
S. Res. 133. Senate adopted Apr. 21, 1975. (VV) 

Vietnam veterans 


Commends those Americans, living and 
dead, who participated in the Southeast 
Asian conflict and extends gratitude to them 
and their families. S. Res. 171. Senate adopted 
May 22, 1975. (VV) 

Vietnamese refugee aid authorization 


Authorizes $455 million, without fiscal year 
limitation for assistance to and in behalf of 
Cambodian and Vietnamese refugees utiliz- 
ing procedures and administrative machinery 
established under the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962; requires the Presi- 
dent to keep the appropriate committees of 
Congress fully and currently informed re- 
garding the use of funds and the exercise of 
activities carried out pursuant to this act 
and requires submission of a plan for their 
resettlement or return, and further requires 
the President to submit periodic reports on 
the status of his efforts to retrieve all 
amounts previously authorized for assistance 
to South Vietnam and Cambodia excluding 
the $98 million allocated to the State De- 
partment for the movement of refugees. H.R. 
6755. Public Law 94-.., approved 
1975. (186) 

Vietnamese refugees welcome 


Welcomes on behalf of the Senate the lat- 
est exiles to American shores—the refugees 
from South Vietnam and Cambodia, S. Res. 
148. Senate adopted May 8, 1975. (168) 

World Food Conference 

Endorses the World Food Conference of 
1976 to be held in Ames, Iowa from June 27 
through July 1, 1976, and commends the 
Iowa State University of Science and Tech- 
nology for a humanitarian undertaking of 
international significance. S. Con. Res. 19. 
Senate adopted Apr. 25, 1975. (VV) 

LABOR 

Railroad improvement and employment 

Creates a supplemental public service em- 
ployment program to accelerate the repair 
and rehabilitation of railroad roadbed and 
facilities which are essential to national 
transportation needs; authorizes $600 million 
to the Secretary of Transportation to make 
grants to States, local transportation author- 
ities, railroads, regional commissions and 
similar bodies to enable them to hire per- 
sons for approved railroad roadbed and fa- 
cility repair on rehabilitation projects; au- 
thorizes an additional $100 million to enable 
the Secretary to assist grant recipients to 
purchase materials or equipment for the ap- 
proved projects if the recipient is financially 
unable to acquire materials without assist- 
ance; provides $100 million for loan guaran- 
tees for assistance in purchasing materials 
and equipment; and contains other provi- 
sions. S. 1730. P/S May 16, 1975. (189) 
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MEMORIALS, TRIBUTES, AND MEDALS 
Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 
Authorizes the President to declare by 
proclamation that Aleksandr I, Solzhenitsyn 
shall be an honorary citizen of the United 
States. S.J. Res. 36. P/S Mar. 20, 1975. (VV) 
Bess Truman’s Birthday 
Extends best wishes to Elizabeth Wallace 
Truman on the occasion of her ninetieth 
birthday. S. Res. 65. Senate adopted Feb. 7, 
1975. (VV) 
Boy Scouts of America 
Pays tribute to the Boy Scouts of America 
on the occasion of its 65th anniversary. S. 
Con, Res. 6. Senate adopted Jan. 28, 1975. 
(VV) 
Girl Scouts of America 
Pays tribute to the Girl Scouts of America 
on the occasion of the 63d anniversary of its 
founding. S. Con. Res. 22. Senate adopted 
Mar. 6, 1975. (VV) 
King Faisal, death of 
Expresses the sorrow of the Senate upon 
the death of King Faisal of Saudi Arabia. S. 
Res. 120. Senate adopted Mar. 26, 1975. (VV) 
Martin Luther King 
Commemorates the forty-sixth anniversary 
of the birth of the Reyerend Doctor Martin 
Luther King, Jr., on January 15, 1929, and 
honors his contributions to the cause of so- 
cial progress and economic justice for all 
Americans. S. Res. 14. Senate adopted Jan. 16, 
1975. (VV) 
Rabbit Menachem Schneerson 


Congratulates Rabbi Menachem Schneer- 
son on the observance of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary, January 22, 1975, as leader of 
the Movement of Lubavitch. S. Res. 22. Sen- 
ate adopted Jan. 21, 1975. (VV) 

Roy Wilkins 

Honors Roy Wilkins, Executive Director of 
the NAACP, on the occasion of his being 
named “American of the Year" by the Amer- 
ican Religious Town Hall Meeting, Inc., in 
Dallas, Texas. S. Res. 35. Senate adopted 
Jan. 27, 1975. (VV) 

Veterans’ Day 

Redesignates effective January 1, 1978, No- 
vember 11 of each year as Veterans’ Day 
and makes such day a legal public holiday. 
S. 331. P/S Mar. 13, 1975. (VV) 

NATURAL RESOURCES—NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 
Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historic Site 


Authorizes the acceptance of additional 
lands for the home of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt National Historic Site in Hyde 
Park, New York and authorizes an addi- 
tional amount, not to exceed $104,000, for 
development purposes. H.R. 2808. Public 
Law 94-19, approved Apr. 30, 1975. (VV) 

Indian trails 

Provides for the study of the Indian Na- 
tions Trail in Oklahoma for possible desig- 
nation as a National Trail under the Na- 
tional Trails System Act. S. 1123. P/S May 
21, 1975. (VV) 

Indoor recreation facilities 


Amends the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act by adding new authority which 
permits a State to use not more than 25 
percent of its total annual allocation from 
the Fund for the planning and development 
of sheltered recreational facilities within 
specified areas thus permitting the enclosure 
of swimming pools, ice skating rinks, tennis 
courts, and similar outdoor facilities for 
year-round use where climate now controls 
the season or where there is a shortage of 
available land. S. 288. P/S May 21, 1975. 
(VV) 


Volunteers in the parks 
Increases the annual authorization for the 


Volunteers in the Parks Program from 
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$100,000 to $250,060. S. 896. P/S May 1, 1975. 

(VV) re 
NOMINATIONS—ACTION BY ROLLCALL VOTE 

Alexander P. Butterfield 

Authorizes the President to appoint Alex- 
ander P. Butterfield (formerly a retired 
colonel, United States Air Force, until he 
resigned his commission in order to meet 
the eligibility requirements that the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration be a civilian at the time of his 
nomination) to the grade of colonel on the 
retired list of the Regular Air Force with pay 
and other benefits based on a retirement 
date of February 1, 1969. S. 182. Senate failed 
of passage May 20, 1975. (193) 

Carla Anderson Hills, of California, to be 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 
Nomination confirmed Mar. 5, 1975. (44) 

Thomas J. Meskill, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. circuit fudge for the second district 
Nomination confirmed Apr. 22, 1975. (141) 

PROCLAMATIONS 
American Business Day 

Designates May 13 of each year as "Amer- 
ican Business Day". S.J. Res. 15, P/S Mar, 
20, 1975. (VV) 

American Institute of Banking Week 

Proclaims the week of May 25 to 31, 1975, 
as “National American Institute of Bank- 
ing Week”. S.J. Res. 58. P/S Apr. 18, 1975. 
(VV) 

Buchenwaid Coneentration Camp 

Proclaims April 6, 1975, as a Gay of ob- 
servance of the liberation of the survivors of 
the Buchenwald concentration camp, SJ. 
Res. 56. P/S Mar. 20, 1975. (VV). 

Proclaims April 6, 1975, as a day of ob- 
servance of the liberation of the survivors 
of the Buchenwald concentration camp. 
S. Res. 123. Senate adopted Mar. 26, 1975. 
(VV) 

Car Care Month 

Designates May 1975 as “National Car Oare 

Month”. S.J. Res. 57. P/S Mar. 20, 1975. (VV) 


Child Abuse Awareness Week 


Designates the period of January 9 through 
January 15, 1975, as “National Child Abuse 
Awareness Week”. S. Res. 43. Senate adopted 
Feb. 3, 1975. (VV) 

Earth Day 

Designates March 21, 1975, as “Earth Day”. 
H.J. Res. 258. Public Law 94-8, approved Mar. 
21, 1975. (VV) 

Energy Conservation Month 


Declares the period from February 16 to 
March 15, 1975, as “Energy Conservation 
Month”; requests the President to report 
to Congress by March 31, 1975, on the steps 
taken to promote energy conservation and 
their results and on any recommendations 
for legislation necessary to implement a con- 
tinuing program of energy conservation; and 
requests the President to report monthly to 
the American people and Congress on the 
status of energy conservation initiatives and 
their effectiveness, domestic energy supplies 
and shortages, energy imports and the im- 
pact of available supplies or shortages on the 
economy of and employment in the United 
States. S. Res. 59. Senate adopted Feb. 5, 
1975. (VV) 

Historic Preservation Week 

Designates the week beginning May 12, 
1975, as “National Historic Preservation 
Week". H.J. Res. 242. Public Law 94-21, ap- 
proved May 9, 1975. (VV) 

Hunting and Fishing Day 

Designates the fourth Saturday of Sep- 
tember 1975, as “National Hunting and Fish- 
ing Day", S.J. Res. 34. P/S May 8, 1975. (VV) 
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Indian Day 


Designates September 28, 1975, as “Na- 
tional Indian Day”. S.J. Res, 44. P/S May 8, 
1975. (VV) 

Music in our Schools Day 

Designates March 13, 1975, as “Music in 
Our Schools Day”. S.J. Res, 18. P/S Feb, 19, 
1975. (VV) 

Newspaper Week 

Designates October 5 through 11, 1975, as 
“Newspaper Week”. S.J. Res. 46. P/S May 8, 
1975, (V¥) 

Newspaper Carrier Day 

Designates October 11, 1975, as “News- 
paper Carrier Day”. S.J. Res. 46. P/S May 8, 
1975. (VV) 

Shut-in day 

Designates the first Sunday in June 1975, 
as “National Shut-In Day”. S.J. Res. 79. P/S 
May 8, 1975. (VV) 

Youth art month 

Designates March 1975 as “Youth Art 

Month.” S.J. Res. 8. P/S Feb. 19, 1975. (VV) 


TRANSPORTATION—COMMUNICATIONS 
Amtrak—Penn Central 


Authorizes an additional $347 million to 
insure the continuation of essential rail serv- 
ices in the Northeast and Midwest under 
the Regional Rali Reorganization Act (Pub- 
lic Law 93-236); increases from $35 million 
to $282 million Federal grants to bankrupt 
railroads in the Northeast and Midwest to 
keep them in operation until a plan being 
developed by the U.S. Rail Association be- 
comes effective after its submission to Con- 
gress by March 28, 1975; increases from $150 
million to $300 million loan guarantees to 
bankrupt railroads to maintain and improve 
rail facilities until the new system is in op- 
eration and gives the Secretary of Trans- 
portation more flexibility in deciding how 
and when the guarantees will be used; pro- 
vides a mechanism for allowing a Federal 
district court overseeing a reorganization to 
reconsider the decision that a bankrupt rail- 
road was capable of reorganization on an in- 
come basis and thus outside of many parts 
of the Regional Rail Reorganization Act as 
in the case of the Erie-Lackawanna; clarifies 
the position of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Rail Services Planning Office 
during the reorganization period by making 
it explicit that they are to continue repre- 
senting the interests of the small commu- 
nities and users during the whole reorganiz- 
ing process and authorizes the Office to hold 
public hearings on any supplement to the 
preliminary system pian; provides that no 
railroad in reorganization shall withhold 
from a State or subdivision any tax collected 
from a tenant of its property and imposes a 
maximum fine of $10,000 for violations; and 
contains other provisions. §. 281. Public Law 
94-5, approved Feb. 2, 1975. (5,28). 

Amtrak Supplemental Authorization 


Provides a $63 million supplemental au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1975 to meet in- 
creased costs identified as (a) railroad per- 
formance incentive contract payments of an 
additional $21.5 million; (b) settlement of 
the Amtrak/Penn Central contractual dis- 
pute, which has resulted in an additional 
expense of $22.9 million; (c) additional ex- 
penses in Amtrak’s car overhaul program of 
$5 million; and (d) increased operating costs 
primarily due to inflation of $49.7 million; 
and provides that the salary of the president 
of Amtrak may be as high as $85,000 in- 
stead of $60,000—the present salary ceiling. 
H.R. 4975. P/H Apr. 24, 1975; P/S amended 
May 13, 1975. (173) 

Federal-Aid Highway Projects 

Increases the Federal matching share for 


Federal-aid highways and certain mass 
transportation projects to provide States un- 
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able to meet the matching requirements for 
Federal-aid highway funds with moneys to 
cover Federal Highway Administration ap- 
portionments up to 100 percent. H.R. 3786. 
P/H Apr. 10, 1975; P/S amended May 22, 
1975. (VV) 

Maritime Authorizations 

Authorizes $562,933,000 for the following 
six categories of programs of the Maritime 
Administration for fiscal year 1975: (1) ac- 
quisition, construction, or reconstruction of 
vessels and construction-differential subsi- 
dies; (2) ship operating-differential subsi- 
dies; (3) research and development; (4) re- 
serve fieet; (5) maritime training at the 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
N.Y.; and (6) financial assistance to State 
marine schools; authorizes additional supple- 
mental appropriations for increases in sal- 
aries, pay, retirement, or other employee 
benefits authorized by law; and requires 
that at least one regional office of the Mari- 
time Administration be maintained for each 
of the four major seacoasts (Atlantic, Gulf, 
Great Lakes, Pacific). S. 332. Public Law 94~ 
10, approved March 23, 1975. (VV) 

Authorizes $543,618,000 for the following 
six categories of programs of the Maritime 
Administration for fiscal year 1976: (1) ac- 
quisition, construction, or reconstruction of 
vessels and construction-differential sub- 
sidies; (2) ship operating-differential subsi- 
sidies; (3) research and development; (4) re- 
serve fleet; (5) maritime training at the 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
N.Y.; and (6) financial assistance to State 
marine schools; authorizes additional supple- 
mental amounts for increases in pay, retire- 
ment, or other employee benefits authorized 
by law and in operating expenses of the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; clarifies Congres- 
sional intent with respect to the capital con- 
struction funds authorized by section 607 and 
the relationship of such funds to the invest- 
ment tax credit provided by section 38 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to eliminate an inde- 
pendent to the national policy to rebuild the 
merchant marine fleet; requires, subject to 
certain limitations, that not less than 10 
percent of appropriated funds be allocated to 
serve the foreign trade requirements of the 
ports of each of the four seacoasts of the 
United States (Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf, and 
Great Lakes); and increases from $5 billion 
to $8 billion the limitation on the aggregate 
unpaid principal on obligations guaranteed 
by Title XI Federal ship mortgage guarantee 
program S. 1542. P/S Apr. 29, 1975; P/H 
amended May 12, 1975; Senate requested con- 
ference May 15, 1975. (VV) 

Railroad safety—hazardous materials 
transportation authorizations 

Authorizes $35 million for fiscal year 1976 
and $9 million for the transition period 
July 1, 1976 through September 30, 1976, to 
carry out the purposes of the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 which prescribes 
regulations to ensure the safety of the Na- 
tion’s railroads; and authorizes $7 million for 
fiscal year 1976 and $2 million for the tran- 
sition period July 1, 1976, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1976, to carry out the purposes of the 
Hazardous Materials Transportation Act 
which regulates the transport of hazardous 
materials by rail. S. 1482, P/S May 16, 1975. 
(VY) 

Railroad temporary operating authority 

(Rock Island) 

Amends the Interstate Commerce Act to 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ston to grant temporary operating authority 
to & carrier by railroad pending a final deter- 
mination by the Commission as in the case 
of the Chicago Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road Company which has entered reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act; 


authorizes the Commission to grant tempo- 
rary approval of the operation of a railroad 


by another railroad applying to conduct such 
operations if failure to.do so would result in 
the destruction of raflroad properties or limit 
future usefulness with no direct cost to the 
Federal government; directs the Commission 
to report bi-monthly to Congress on the ef- 
fects of any such orders issued; permits the 
Commission to extend service orders for not 
to exceed an aggregate of 240 days instead of 
the present 180 day period; and provides for 
repayment, within 30 days, to carriers ordered 
to so operate. S. 917, P/S Apr. 28, 1975. (VV) 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on Monday, June 2, upon reconvening 
following the Memorial Day holiday, the 
Senate will continue with debate on the 
military procurement authorization bill, 
with no rollcall votes to occur that day. 

Mr. President, has the order been pre- 
viously entered that there will be no roll- 
call votes on Monday, June 2, whether 
in relation to the military procurement 
authorization bill or otherwise? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gary W. Hart). That is the understand- 
ing of the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from West Virginia will sus- 
pend, the Chair was not well advised. 
ae was no such agreement as to other 

s. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 

ORDER FOR NO ROLLCALL VOTES ON MONDAY, 
JUNE 2 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
no rolicall votes on Monday, June 2. I 
think this was the understanding of 
most Senators, and it was the intent of 
the Junior Senator from West Virginia 
when he made the request some days 
ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. On Tuesday, 
June 3, debate on the bill will continue, 
with the possibility of rollcalls beginning 
on amendments if the general debate has 
been concluded by that time. 

Rolicall votes on amendments to the 
bill will definitely begin, if not on Tues- 
day, then on Wednesday at no later than 
the hour of 12 o’clock noon. 

Rolicall votes may also occur on Tues- 
day, June 3, on motions or on appeals or 
on points of order related to the military 
procurement authorization bill. 

Rolicall votes may also occur on Tues- 
day on any other matter. A rollcall vote 
could conceivably occur, for example, in 
relation to the conference report on the 
supplemental appropriations Dill on 
Tuesday. 

Final vote on the military procurement 
authorization bill will occur no later than 
6 p.m. on Friday, June 6—which means 
final passage can occur earlier, even on 
Thursday, circumstances permitting. 

I repeat, as stated in the Rrecorp some 
days ago, that no nongermane amend- 
ments to the military procurement au- 
thorization bill will be in order, and no 
amendments will be in order that are not 
filed at the desk by or before the hour 
of 6 p.m. on Wednesday, June 4. 

The following amendments, and the 
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time allotted on each, are scheduled to 
be taken up in the order stated: 

Ceiling amendment, 2 hours. 

Possible second ceiling amendment, 1 
hour. 

Counterforce amendment, 4 hours, 
with.consent already granted for a live 
quorum without time for the quorum 
call being charged. 

Site defense amendment, 114 hours. 

B-1 bomber, 2 hours. 

AWACS, 2 hours. 

SLCM, 1 hour. 

AABNCP, 1 hour. 

SAM-D, 2 hours. 

C141 stretchout, 1 hour. 

F-15, 2 hours. 

Patrol frigates, 1 hour. 

Sanguine/Seafarer, 1 hour. 

Shipbuilding overruns, 1 hour. 

War reserves for allies, 1 hour. 

Overall military and civilian man- 
power levels, 1 hour. 

Increase from 13. to 16 divisions, 1 
hour. 

Increase from 22 to 26: tactical air 
wings, 1 hour. 

Feed and Forage Act, 1 hour. 

Any other amendment in the first de- 
gree, 1 hour. 

Second degree amendments, 30 min- 
utes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 2, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that the other body 
has now adjourned for the holiday, hav- 
ing taken no action on the conference 
report on the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill in response to the action taken 
by the Senate earlier today, I move now, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment in accordance with the 
provisions of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 42 until 12 noon on June 2, 1975. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 6:34 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, June 2, 1975, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 22, 1975: 
UNITED NATIONS 

Daniel P. Moynihan, of New York, to be 
the Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations with the rank 
and status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, and the Representative of 
the United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

James H. Blair, of Michigan, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, vice Gloria E. A. Toote, resigned. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Philip C. Jackson, Jr; of Alabama, to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the unexpired 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1968, vice 
John Eugene Sheehan, resigned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Richard L. Thornburgh, of Pennsylvania, 


-to be an Assistant Attorney General, vice 


Henry E. Petersen, resigned. 

Michael M. Uhimann, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice W. Vincent 
Rakestraw, resigned. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named Officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 


To be general 
Gen. William Bradford Rosson, 
Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 
IN THE Navy 
Vice Adm. Douglas C. Plate, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
5233. 
In THE Am FORCE 
The following officer under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8066, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent. under subsection (a) of section 8066, in 
grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Gen. Bryan M. Shotts, PEZTA 
(Major general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Royal N. Baker EMEZAN R. 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Charles W. Carson, Jr.. RREIZ 
RAER (major general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following officer to be placed -on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. John R. Murphy Rae FR 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 
Gen. Robert A. Patterson, 

(major general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. William F, Pitts arr 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 


Maj. 


Lt. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the’ Senate May 22, 1975: 


May 22, 1975 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
W. Laird Stabler, Jr., of Delaware, to be 


US. attorney for the district of Delaware 
for the term of 4 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Norman R. Augustine, of Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

(The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’. commitments 
to respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 

IN THE Am Force 

The following officer under. the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8066, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of section 8066, 
in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. James R. Allen, EEZ ZZE R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following officer under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8066, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated, by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (2) of section 8066, 
in. grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Martin G. Colladay, BaSgsee0 
(major general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force. 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen, Sidney Bryan Berry, EEEN. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

IN THE Am FORCE 

Air Force nominations beginning Maj. 
James M. Archer, to be lieutenant colonel, 
and ending Maj. Ivyl W. Wells to be lieu- 
tenant colonel, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 8, 1975. 


IN THE ARMY 

Army nominations beginning David H. 
Cameron to be permanent professor of math- 
ematics, U.S. Military Academy, and ending 
Thomas J. Feeney, to be second Heutenant, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on May 12, 1975. 


IN THE Navy 

Navy nominations beginning Paul R. Abret- 
ski, to be lieutenant (jg.), and ending Karen 
L. Wilkins, to be lieutenant (jg.), which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on May 8, 1975. 

Navy nominations beginning Rudolph 
Abel, Jr., to be commander, and ending Rob- 
ert H. Zinn, to be commander, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 12, 1975. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
George N. Bell, to be colonel, and ending 
Paul F. Maginnis; to be colonel, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 8, 1975. 


May 22, 1975 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


JEROME A. AMBRO REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


HON. JEROME A. AMBRO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

CONGRESSMAN JEROME A. AMBRO REPORTS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


Dear FRIEND: As most of you know, I spent 
seven years as Huntington Town Supervisor 
before coming to Washington as your Con- 
gressman. During those seven years, one of 
the great advantages I had was that every 
constituent was only twenty minutes from 
my office. Because of this, most problems 
which arose in the morning were on their way 
to being solved by the afternoon. And, of 
course, it was also easy to gather a few com- 
munity leaders together on short notice for an 
exchange of ideas. 

So first of all, let me assure you that al- 
though we cannot always sit around a con- 
ference table and iron out problems, I wel- 
come your ideas and advice more than ever. 

I believe I have put together an excellent 
staff that is a good blend of experienced 
Capitol Hill personnel and several able Long 
Islanders who reside in the District. They are 
at your disposal for any problem whether it 
be passports, social security or anything else 
involving the Federal Government. They were 
picked for quality, not political affiliation, and 
represent all parties. 

Second, in this, my first newsletter to you 
from Washington, I will try to touch on many 
items (perhaps superficially, due to space 
limitations) both to let you know what I am 
doing and to elicit your comments and sug- 
gestions, 

Iam happy to say that because of the com- 
mittee reorganization in December, a Fresh- 
man Congressman no longer has to be silent 
and “go along to get along.” 


BETTER COMMUNITIES ACT 


In fact, I have already introduced a num- 
ber of bills among which is one to amend the 
Better Communities Act to provide that 
townships like Oyster Bay, Babylon and 
Huntington will be included in the benefits 
derived from that legislation. Since I had 
testified on the same bill while Town Super- 
visor, proposing the changes that would pro- 
vide direct assistance to our towns gave me a 
great deal of satisfaction as your Congress- 
man. 

As you know, two critical problems facing 
Long Island are solid waste disposal and the 
threat of pollution to our beaches. I have 
succeeded in my Science and Technology 
Subcommittee in restoring an authorization 
of $10,000,000 to the EPA budget for solid 
waste disposal research. Bearing in mind the 
ever-present threat of the huge sludge area 
gradually approaching our shores from the 
Bight, I was also able to have $2,000,000 add- 
ed to the EPA budget to solve that problem 


OTHER BILLS 


I have sponsored other bills calling for fi- 
nancial disclosure by public officials, con- 
trols on strip mining, assistance to unem- 
ployed homeowners under threat of fore- 


closure and a “sense of Congress” resolution 
disapproving the President's effort to reduce 


the scheduled 9% increase in Social Security 
benefits, I voted against the farm bill be- 
cause I felt it was bad for Long Island con- 
sumers. I voted against an Easter recess by 
the Congress because of the many problems 
which must be resolved without delay. 


GAS TAX 


Needless to say. the major portion of my 
time (and that of almost every other Con- 
gressman) has been spent on the massive 
economic problems facing the Nation. I op- 
pose the gasoline tax as an unwarranted 
burden, and I supported a tax rebate as an 
economic stimulant, 

Some say that a 40 cent gas tax increase 
will reduce consumption but I feel this 
would be ruinous to just about every driver 
and would be extremely inflationary. 

Instead, I recommend legislation which I 
feel will curb excessive gasoline usage but 
will not punish the person who has to use 
a car to get to work and for other necessities. 
It would also not increase the cost of home 
heating oil. Simply stated, four other Fresh- 
man Congressmen and I were able to obtain 
103 signatures from other Congressmen ask- 
ing the Ways & Means Committee to drop 
plans for an additional gas tax and substi- 
tute a Federal allocation system so that all 
areas of the Nation would be equally treated 
in the distribution of petroleum. Wise use of 
such a system will immediately reduce con- 
sumpvion. Such allocations would be directly 
related to the availability of mass transit 
systems. Drivers would be able to buy their 
allotments at regular prices. If they wanted 
to exceed their allotments, they could buy 
gasoline at prices which would then include 
a substantial tax. Thus, the driver who must 
use the automobile for necessities is not 
penalized but the lusury driver would pay 
for the privilege. 


THE TAX REBATE 


I also successfully urged that the tax re- 
bate apply to all income levels, not just those 
with incomes under $20,000. I think that 
there is more likelihood that those with in- 
comes over $20,000 will spend the money for 
purposes which will immediately spur pro- 
duction. 

OFF SHORE DRILLING 


Regardiess of polls and pressures, I re- 
main adamantly opposed to drilling for oil 
off the shores of Long Island because I am 
convinced that the environmental and on- 
shore degradation will be too high a price to 
pay and because I am equally convinced 
that we can develop alternative energy 
sources, I am a cosponsor of the Bell measure 
to bring all offshore oli and gas leases before 
Congress for approval. 

ENERGY RESEARCH ON LONG ISLAND 

I believe that Long Island can be the en- 
ergy capital of America. Among our almost 
three million people, there are great numbers 
of scientists and engineers, along with a 
diversity of skills and talents unparalleled 
in the Nation for this program. Beyond this, 
Long Island has an interdisciplinary aero- 
space industry supported by sophisticated 
enterprises which reflect the new technology 
of the age. We have, as well, a broad based 
building and construction industry with an 
attendant labor force of craftsmen of great 
skill; we have in our public utility (LILCO) 
experience in the field of fossil fuel and 
atomic energy production and at the heart 
of this community we have the Brookhaven 


National Laboratory, Stony Brook and N.Y. 
Polytechnic, which certainly represents a 


nucleus of the best scientific and techno- 
logical minds anywhere in the Nation. Most 
of all, we have the need for making Long 
Island the energy research and development 
center of the world. 

As to government contracts, I am pleased 
that since the beginning of the year, Grum- 
man Aerospace has received more than 110 
million dollars in contracts from the Air 
Force and Navy with additional commit- 
ments for 78 million. Dynell Electronic Cor- 
poration and Hydrosystems have received 
Navy contracts for over five million dollars. 

I have also had the opportunity to join 
Hazeltine and Fairchild Camera’ in exploring 
solutions to some of their problems. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 
I was very fortunate in being placed on 
two committees which have great and far- 
reaching responsibilities, the Committee on 
Science and Technology and the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. I am 
on three subcommittees of each, ahd my 
activities are particularly relevant to Long 
Island. We are involved, among other 
things, in mass transit, water resources, 
research in energy of all kinds and in the 
entire area of environmental safeguards. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Of serious concern is what appears to 
be our failing foreign policy and all of its 
attendant problems: in Indochina, in the 
Middle East, in Portugal. The loss of Cam- 
bodia, along with the shock of South. Viet- 
nam, has shifted our attention momentarily 
from domestic matters, Congress will, and 
should, provide as much money as the Presi- 
dent sees fit for humanitarian aid, but will 
not, T believe, provide one penny that wili 
again commit American armed forces to a 
land war in Asia. This does not mean, I 
should emphasize, that this is an isolationist 
Congress, 

Lastly, I want to say again that I am here 
to serve you. I know there are many impor- 
tant programs I should have mentioned, and 
of those I mentioned, I probably should have 
said more. 

So, if you think my positions are either 
right or wrong or if I have not covered the 
problem that concerns you, let me know. 
Again, if you have any difficulty of a federal 
nature, write or call. 

DISTRICT OFFICES 

My district offices are at 20 Crossways Park 
North, Woodbury 11797 (telephone 516/364- 
2177) and 755 New York Avenue, Huntington 
11743 (516/673-9050.) Here, my office is 1313 
Longworth House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20515 (202/225-3865) . 

Very truly yours, 
JEROME A. AMBRO. 


SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 3 I held a day-long public 
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hearing on senior citizens and the econ- 
omy. I heard testimony from more than 
two dozen witnesses, including heads of 
senior citizen organizations, agency di- 
rectors, and some very outspoken individ- 
uals representing themselves. The hear- 
ing was packed with interested older 
Americans anxious to be heard by their 
Congressman as well as by the various 
public officials who were also in attend- 
ance, 


At the hearing a letter from Mary 
Voyse, chairman of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee. of the New York State 
Retired Teachers Association, was read 
into the testimony. Also, Peg Haliday, the 
chairman of Volunteers of Babylon, was 
present that day. She spoke of the spe- 
cific problems facing senior citizens. I 
ask that their thoughts be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The testimony is attached: 
SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE ECONOMY 


The Chairman: 

I would like to read into the testimony a 
letter from Mary Voyse, Chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Committee L.I.Z.„, New 
York State Retired Teachers Association. 

“My dear Mr. Downey, 

My name is Miss Mary Voyse. I am Chair- 
man of the Federal Legislative Committee 
of the Long Island Zone of the New York 
State Retired Teachers Association. This as- 
sociation is part of the National Retired 
Teachers Association which, with the Ameri- 
can Association for Retired Persons, has over 
2,000,000 members. The NRTA-AARP has a 
joint committee on federal legislation. Mr. 
©. B. Murray represents New York State on 
this committee and Mr. Cyril Brickfield rep- 
resents it in working on legislation for Con- 
gress. But now I am speaking for the Long 
Island Zone, 

We favor the following legislation now. 


1. A comprehensive health plan. Last year 
we favored the Comprehensive Medicare Re- 
form Act of 1974, sponsored by Senator Ribi- 
coff. 

2. Exemption of the first $5,000 of pension 
or annuity from federal income tax. 


3. Correction of the Social Security Sup- 
plemental Law of 1974 so that increases in 
income due to it do not cut off the elderly 
indigent from other help. 

4. Allow those over sixty-five to earn any 
amount and not have to return part of their 
Social Security to the government as they 
do now if they earn more than $2,400. Sen- 
ator Goldwater favors this. 

5. A built-in cost-of-living adjustment on 
the income tax forms to Increase the retire- 
ment allowance. 

6. Housing legislation to help retirees get 
good housing at fair prices, introduced last 
year by Representative Hugh Carey. 

7. Every effort to stop the cost of living 
spiral and to meet the energy crisis, but care 
must be taken not to overburden the aged. 

8. Legislation to see to it that the elderly 
get a fair Share of Federal Revenue Sharing 
funds given to states and committees to be 
used for such services as transportation, legal 
aid, nutrition, recreation. 

9, Larger retirement income credit on in- 
come tax forms. 

10. Legislation with 
abuses in nursing homes. 

11. Continuing the Older Americans Com- 
prehensive Act and Nutrition for the Elderly 
Act. 

We hope to keep in touch with you as these 
matters are brought before Congress.” 

I would also like to read into the record 


states to ‘control 
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à letter from John C. Cochrane, the Assem- 
blyman from Sixth District. 

“Honorable Thomas J. Downey, M.C.: 

Thank you for your invitation to partici- 
pate in this open hearing on the subject of 
Senior Citizens and the Economy. 

However, the State Legislature is in ses- 
sion, and it is my responsibility to be in 
Albany to represent my constituents. 

I would appreciate a transcript of the 
minutes of the hearing so that the Federal 
and State elected officials may be able to 
work in concert to assist those of our elderly 
citizens who may benefit from appropriate 
legislation.” 

We have another speaker. She is Peg Hali- 
day, the Chairman of the F.I.S.H. Volunteers 
of Babylon. 

Ms. Haliday: I am here as a representa- 
tive of F1I.S.H. of Babylon which is a non- 
profit helping-hand organization and which, 
over the past five years, has had considerable 
contact with our senior citizens. 

The overwhelming problem that they face 
is lack of adequate income to assure the most 
basic of living needs. It is totally unrealistic 
in the light of today’s economy. 

We would like to see more consideration 
given to low-cost senior citizen housing and 
also the establishment of some form of 
transportation—either a mini-bus service or 
the use of school buses—to aid these people 
in getting to shopping, nutrition and recrea- 
tional centers. Towns erect recreational fa- 
cilities for their senior citizens but neglect 
to provide an adequate plan for getting them 
there. 

Getting back to the question of finances, 
the stories that come to our attention are 
heartbreaking and a disgrace. Repeatedly 
we are told of senior citizens who try to save 
on their electric bills by not using electric 
lights and instead use only the light from 
their T.V. sets in the evening. There are 
those who have a glass of milk at night and 
call it dinner and eyen those who have, on 
occasion, resorted to eating dog food. 

The Chairman: Thank you all for being 
so patient and waiting so long. 

I have one other an: @incement to make. 
Mary Scalice, who was sick earlier this 
morning, is in Southside Hospital and is 
doing fine. I'm sure you will be happy to hear 
this. 

Let me thank you all again for your par- 
ticipation. Your remarks and your testimony 
are what will make this session. In fact, 
they will be an inclusion in the record and 
a committee report. 

You've helped make the case for me with 
the facts that I have heard from you. You 
have a real message to tell me, and I will 
tell this to my representatives. Hopefully, 
we will be able to do some of the things 
that have been suggested here today. 


WHERE WAS THE NATIONAL AND 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
WHEN SOUTH VIETNAM FELL? 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 
Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 


Speaker, if anyone is still waiting for 
either the National or World Council of 
Churches to denounce the North Viet- 
namese invasion of South Vietnam, they 
can stop holding their breath. If any- 
one is still waiting for either organiza- 
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tion to denounce the killings of innocent 
refugees or executions of opponents for 
political reasons by the Communists, 
they need not worry—no denuncietions 
will be forthcoming. If anyone is still 
waiting for representatives of either or- 
ganization to descend upon the Congress 
pleading for aid and succor for the un- 
fortunate of Southeast Asia—do not. A 
particularly penetrating analysis of the 
selective morality of our so-called 
churchmen was written by Col. R. D. 
Heinl, Jr., of the Detroit News on April 
21, which I feel should be read by all my 
colleagues. The article follows: 


Once CRITICAL or US. ROLE—CHURCHMEN 


SILENT ON SOUTH VIET’'S AGONY 
(By Col, R, D. Heinl Jr.) 


WasHINGTON.—Not for the first, and surely 
not the last time, holocaust and apocalypse 
are being visited on the wretched people of 
South Vietnam whose only crime is not to 
want to live under the heel of communism. 

Neither do they want to come under the 
tyranny of their Tonkinese cousins from the 
north, who, for a millenium, have struggled 
to possess all of Indochina. 

Millions of refugees, forsaking homes, yil- 
lages, land, possessions, giving away children 
to foreigners, risking Communist slaughter at 
highway roadblocks, being shelled on evacua~ 
tion beaches or in open boats, as they strive 
to get away—these are sights all the world 
can see in South Vietnam. 

As the world can also see, the sole cause 
of this misery is the invasion of South Viet- 
nam by 15 or more divisions of the North 
Vietnamese army (NVA). South Vietnam has 
undergone no uprising or rebellion, no civil 
war. South Vietnam, a sovereign entity, has 
been overrun from outside, Just like South 
Korea in 1950, France in 1940, 

To say Hanoi’s invasion represents gross 
and blatant violations of the Paris Accords 
of 1973 is to understate the case. The Com- 
munists’ brutalization of the countryside 
and fleeing populace, coupled with deliber- 
ate slaughter of civilian refugees trying to 
escape, violates every provision of interna- 
tional law, tramples on human compassion 
and morality and should, therefore, offend 
the conscience of mankind. 

Please note above the word “should,” for 
the anointed keepers of conscience have been 
mighty silent these past weeks during the 
travail of South Vietnam. 

Five years ago and earlier, when the United 
States was still in the war—and right up to 
the final days of 1972 when we had mined 
and bombed Hanot back to the peace table— 
harsh condemnations and lamentations filled 
the air against the U.S. government, its lead- 
ers, its soldiers and airmen, protesting the as- 
serted “immoralities” of American deed, word 
and policies. These outcries arose from such 
moralistic organizations as the National 
Council of Churches, claiming to speak for 
40 million U.S. Protestants; the Netherlands- 
based World Council of Churches, headed 
by the American Rev, Eugene Carson Blake; 
the American Friends Volunteer Services; 
and such ecclesiastical special-interest groups 
as the notorious Clergy and Laymen Con- 
cerned about Vietnam. 

In their time, these and other such church 
groups, covering a wide spread of denomina- 
tions, but In almost.all cases steered by so- 
cially conscious, Mberal-elitist clergy, de- 
nounced U.S. involvement In Vietnam, called 
for cessation of air operations against the 
north and an end to weather warfare against 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

Based on doctored Swedish television and 
articles in French newspapers, Dr. Blake of 
the World Council of Churches convicted the 
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United States of, in his words, “intentional 
dike-bombing,” and condemned his own 
country in'the name of 360 million Protes- 
tants for whose conscience he claims to hold 
proxies, When it turned out that dike-bomb- 
ing was a fraud concocted for the benefit of 
those great patriots, Jane Fonda and Ram- 
sey Clark, and for such gullible divines as 
Dr. Blake, not a sound was heard from the 
World Churchmen. Nor today has any sound 
been heard from these seats of righteousness 
over Communist savagery in South Vietnam, 

The National Council of Churches, which 
in 1972 described American military opera- 
tions as “an offense against humanity,” has 
iost its voice over Communist military opera- 
tions. 

Lost its yoice, did I say? 

Well, not quite. Only four months ago, 
the council formally condemned the gov- 
ernments of South (but not North) Korea, 
Chile, Brazil and the Philippines, for asserted 
offenses or policies disliked by those who run 
the organization. 

The World Council of Churches, with never 
a word for North Vietnamese terror, similar- 
ly branded the United States as an aggressor 
in Indochina with a deliberate policy of “kill- 
ing and maiming of people and destruction 
of the countryside.” Not a syllable has been 
raised from these quarters as today’s Com- 
munist-made tragedy unfolds. We have yet to 
hear from the various church groups, from 
their radical-chie leadership, from the likes 
of Blake, let alone of Fonda or Ramsey Clark, 
about the laughter of civillan refugees and 
spolling of a country that wants only to be 
let alone. 


THE URGENCY OF A NATIONAL OIL 
RECYCLING POLICY 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress passed the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments in 1972, 
it directed the Environmental Protection 
Agency to study the problem of waste oil 
disposal, including the possibilities for 
the use of recycied oil. At the time, Con- 
gress was concerned mainly with the 
serious environmental and health threat 
caused by the uncontrolled dumping of 
used oil. Since then, the increased need 
for oil conservation has added an addi- 
tional urgency to the solution of this 
problem. The significance of the problem 
can be seen from the fact that auto- 
mobiles and industry are currently gen- 
erating used oil at a rate of over a billion 
gallons a year, of which over 300 million 
gallons are being disposed of without any 
controls or protection for our waters and 
our air. Unfortunately, EPA has failed to 
carry out the intent of Congress and is 
merely continuing to urge reevaluation 
of the problem. 

For over 25, years, there has been a 
used oil recycling industry. In 1960, there 
were 150 oil recycling firms with a capac- 
ity to recycle about 300 million gallons 
a year. In 1965, Congress passed the Ex- 
cise Tax Reduction Act which uninten- 
tionally permitted TRS to impose a tax on 
recycled lubricating oil. In the same year, 
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the FTC imposed labeling requirements 
on recycled oil. The effect of these ac- 
tions was to eliminate many oil recycling 
firms, until today there are only about 
40 such concerns in the business, with a 
capacity of about 100 million gallons. 

Obviously, it is way past time for the 
Federal Government to act to remedy 
this situation. We are indebted to our 
colleagues Representative CHARLES VANIK 
and Senator PETER DOMENICI for intro- 
ducing the National Oil Recycling Act 
(H.R. 6011) which proposes to meet this 
problem by providing for the establish- 
ment of Federal standards for lubricat- 
ing oil, the coordination of Government 
procurement of recycled oil, and assist- 
ance to the States in adopting waste oil 
management programs. I commend them 
for the initiative they have shown in de- 
veloping legislation to meet this problem. 
With 55 cosponsors, the bill is pending 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. The portion of the bill 
relating to the excise tax treatment of 
lubricating oil has been incorporated in 
the energy legislation reported out by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

I urge all Members to give serious con- 
sideration to the Vanik bill. For those 
Members desiring further information on 
this subject, I offer for the Recorn fol- 
lowing these remarks an article “Waste 
Oil Down the Drain” by Ed Morrison ap- 
pearing in the May 10 issue of Environ- 
mental Action magazine: 

{From Environmental Action, May 10, 1975] 
Waste Or. DOWN THE DRAIN 
(By Ed Morrison) 

(What do you do when you change your 
oll? Throw the old sludge in the bushes? 
Pour it down the nearest storm drain? The 
garbage disposal, perhaps? Since the adyent 
of the ‘automobile we've been treating waste 
oll in an out-of-sight, out-of-mind fashion. 
Well, it’s time to start changing our ways.) 

In May 1950 Popular Science magazine car- 
ried a story about a small. but flourishing 
industry in the business of recovering and 
recycling used» lubricating oil. Although at 
the time the industry included only about 
150 small firms, the article was optimistic 
about. the prospects for future growth. The 
writer concluded with this sanguine bit of 
hyperbole: 

Today less than one-tenth of the great 
river of lube oll is being recaptured and sent 
back to work (Tyhe harvest of this 
wasted asset would eventually rank in im- 
portance to the discovery of a new oll field. 

Twenty-five years after that article ap- 
peared, despite fuel shortages ‘and inflation, 
we are doing little or nothing about recover- 
ing the vast quantities of used lube oil our 
economy produces. The two principle sources, 
automobiles and Industry, are currently gen- 
erating used oill at a rate of over a billion 
gallons a year. Yet, still less than one-tenth 
of this quantity is currently being rerefined. 
We simply burn about half of our waste oll. 
Another 200 million gallons is used on roads 
to control dust or in the manufacture of 
asphalt. Nobody knows how the remaining 
waste oil—over 300 million gallons—is being 
disposed. 

Indiscriminate disposal of waste oil can 
cause significant environmental problems. 
The defense Supply Agency, in a study on 
waste oil published in 1972, concluded: 

Once waste oil reaches our water system, 
there is no end to the problems it causes. In 
the water, ofl takes years to break down, 
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and there are some additives which never 
break down. Waste oil interferes with the 
natural reoxidation of the water, and is also 
toxic to many types of fish and wildlife. Tf 
washed onto shorelines, oll can destroy plant 
life, which in turn can lead to erosion, 

In addition, as Albert Fritsch, Director of 
the Center for Science in the Public Interest, 
wrote In these pages over two years ago (EA, 
Jan, 20, 1973), waste oll contains numerous 
toxic substances which contaminate the oll 
during use. These contaminants, including 
heavy metals such as lead, barium, and zinc, 
are most hazardous as airborne pollutants, 
which they become when waste oil is burned. 
The high concentrations of lead is particu- 
larly worrisome. Airborne lead can be inhaled 
directly into the lungs or it can settle on the 
ground and be ingested, for example, by chil- 
dren playing outside 

In recent years a new potential threat to 
the public health has been discovered. Waste 
oll also contains high concentrations of a 
carcinogenic pollutant. Researchers for the 
Energy Research and Development Adminis- 
tration who have been investigating waste oil 
recycling warn, “the presence of carcinogenic 
compounds in waste lubricating oll rein- 
forces arguments against use of waste oll as 
burner fuels or for dust control on rural 
roads without further investigation of the 
health hazards involved,” 

It is clear that recycling waste lubricating 
oil is the most sensible way to dispose of the 
problem, Aside from removing most of the 
environmental threat from other disposal 
practices, recycling makes sense from a con- 
servation standpoint. Manufacturing virgin 
lubricating oil is expensive. Only between 
three and six percent of a barrel of crude oil 
will end up as lube oll..In recent years there 
has been a continuous growth in lube oil de- 
mand but an actual decline in the capacity 
for manufacturing kt. In short, recycling 
waste lubricating oil makes not only, good 
environmental sense but also.good economic 
Sense. 

Consumers, however, have been led to be- 
lieve that rerefined oil is inferior in quality 
to new lubricating oll. In fact, the quality of 
a lube ofl ds largely irrelevant to the question 
of whether it is new or used. In the First 
World War the Army Air Corps used rerefined 
oil in its airplanes. In 1932, American Alr- 
lines established a “closed-cycle” rerefining 
system for its commercial fleet. This system 
served as a model for the Air Force during 
World War II. During the war, over 29 mil- 
lion hours of flight time were logged by mil- 
itary aircraft using rerefined lubricating oil. 
By 1949, just about one quarter of all the 
lubricating oil used by the Air Force was 
rerefined. 

Despite all of the apparent advantages of 
rerefined oil, the rerefining industry has 
fallen on hard times. At its peak in 1960, the 
industry was composed of about 150 firms 
with a capacity to recycle about 300 million 
gallons of oll annually. In the past 15 years, 
more than 100 firms have gone out of busi- 
ness. Today there are only about 40 rerefin- 
ers with an annual capacity of just 100 mil- 
lion gallons. Most of these rerefiners operate 
in antiquated facilities and are unable to at- 
tract new investment for modernization and 
expansion. 

The factors underlying the industry's de- 
cline are easy to identify but difficult to 
quantify. Of particular importance ‘has been 
the increasing cost of collecting waste oil. 
More and more people are going to retail 
stores, buying their own lubricating oil for 
their automobiles and changing their own 
oil. These “self-changers” are not Inclined to 
return their waste oil to service stations 
where it can be easily picked up. Instead, 
they dump oil drainings down the sewer, 
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throw it into garbage cans, or even flush it 
down the toilet. 

The rerefiners’ collection problems have 
been further complicated by the steep escala- 
tion recently in the price of heating oil. Most 
rerefiners do not collect their own waste oil 
but instead purchase it from small, inde- 
pendent waste oil collectors. These “‘scavang- 
ers” usually purchase waste oll from service 
stations for a few pennies a gallon. Last 
winter, at the height of the Arab oil embargo, 
the scavengers found they could sell their 
waste oil to heating oil distributors for a 
higher price than the rerefiners were able to 
pay. The heating oil distributors, in turn, 
mixed this waste oil with heating oil and sold 
it to unsuspecting homeowners, In the mean- 
time, rerefiners found themselves forced to 
operate their plants at less than capacity 
simply because they could not find enough 
waste oil to rerefine. 

On top of these market factors the federal 
government has unwittingly taken several 
steps to undercut the viability of the re- 
refining industry. In processing his product 
for sale, the rerefiner basically filters used oil 
to remove impurities such as dust, water, and 
heavy metals. Then this stock is blended with 
new oil to come up with the final product. 
Although statistics are difficult to come by, 
industry sources estimate that approximately 
50 percent of all rerefined oil sales are for 
non-highway uses—particularly the railroads 
and low performance engines such as lawn- 
mowers, snowmobiles, and the like. 

In 1965, Congress passed the Excise Tax Re- 
duction Act (ETRA) which unintentionally 
made some significant changes in the re- 
refiners’ competitive position with producers 
of new lubricating oll. The passage of the 
ETRA exempted new oil sales from any tax 
in the off-highway market while permitting 
a partial tax on rerefined oil solid for the 
same purpose. The Internal Revenue Service 
later magnified Congress’ mistake by dis- 
allowing the rerefiners' appeal for relief under 
the act. 

Tax law is not the only area where the 
federal government has blundered. Since 
1940 the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) 
has been attempting to protect consumers 
from unfair trade practices by certain mem- 
bers of the rerefining industry. In 1965, the 
FTC issued a trade regulation designed to 
prevent the misrepresentation of recycled oil 
as equal in quality and performance to new 
oil. The commission decided to force the re- 
refiners to label prominantly their products 
as “previously used.” 

It is virtually impossible to document the 
infiuence of the FTC ruling on the deteriora- 
tion of the rerefining industry. But the key 
issue is that the FTC, in an attempt to pro- 
tect consumers, has unjustly equated re- 
refined oil with inferior quality. Researchers 
at the Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration have recently confirmed the fact 
that performance characteristics of properly 
rerefined oil are, in fact, comparable with 
virgin lube oils. The researchers uncovered 
one other important fact: several random 
samples of new lube oils failed to meet mini- 
mum performance standards. 

These findings carry significant implica- 
tions for finally resolving the labeling con- 
troversy. If the FTC were truly interested in 
protecting the interests of the consumer to 
insure highest quality lube oil at the lowest 
possible price, it would take steps to establish 
a national testing program for lubricating 
oils. Such a program would require the label- 
ing of all lube oil—both new and recycled— 
to be based on a standardized performance 
test. Only then would consumers really know 
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what they are getting when they buy lubri- 
cating oil. 

Nothing much has been done to correct 
these misdirected policies on waste oil. Of 
the five or six federal agencies which have 
been involved with research on this matter, 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
must shoulder most of the blame for the Jack 
of a coherent national waste oil policy, In 
1972, the Congress passed the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments. As one 
provision of that act, EPA was directed to 
study basically three aspects of the waste 
oll problem: present disposal methods, bio- 
logical impacts of waste oil disposal, and fu- 
ture possibilities for the use of recycled oil. 

Although this waste oil study could have 
been the catalyst for the formulation of a 
national policy on waste oil, the results were 
far less dramatic. The story of how the study 
evolved and its failure as an instrument of 
policy-making provides a unique insight into 
the inability of the federal government to 
confront a complex but manageable environ- 
mental problem. 

From the start, EPAs waste oil study suf- 
fered from confusion, mismanagement, and 
just plain apathy within the ageny. Through- 
out the course of the study, friction con- 
tinually arose between those researchers 
within EPA who felt that recycling of waste 
oil should be actively encouraged and those 
who felt waste oil was not a significant en- 
vironmental problem. For this latter group, 
current disposal methods, particularly burn- 
ing, were deemed satisfactory. 

The job of resolving the controversy fell 
to a basically inept administrator, Kurt Ja- 
kobsen, Chief of the Agriculture and Spills 
Branch. Ultimately, it was Jakobsen’s failure 
to guide a satisfactory resolution of the 
burning versus recycling debate which un- 
dercut the significance of the report as a 
policy-making tool. 

But there were other problems. Waste oil 
disposal was simply not a high priority with- 
in the agency. According to one researcher 
connected with the study, Jakobsen was 
given virtually no support in the upper lev- 
els of the agency, “He has to hit the assist- 
ant administrators on the side of the head 
with a two-by-four to get their attention.” 
It was undoubtedly for his reason that the 
final report contained no recommendations 
for legislative action. Although there were 
some modest legislative proposals when the 
report left Jakobsen’s hands, even these small 
beginnings of a waste oil policy did not sur- 
vive the agency's internal review process. In 
the end the waste oil study merely suggested 
that certain key facets of the waste oll prob- 
lem should be “re-evaluated.” 

Why has the EPA ducked the waste oil 
problem? In large part the answer lies with- 
in the agency. As a recent report by the 
National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences indicates, EPA is not 
effectively organized to manage a successful 
research and development program. Cer- 
tainly, the waste oil report was a victim of 
mismanagement within the agency, but at 
the same time, it would be a mistake to place 
too much of the blame on the doorstep of 
bureaucratic incompetence. 

The problem of waste oil disposal is more 
acute in the industrialized and urbanized 
sections of the country, for example. For this 
reason awareness of the potential dangers 
of waste oil varies widely among various geo- 
graphic regions, and as a result, political 
pressure for a national waste oil recovery 
policy has been unevenly felt in Washington. 

Environmentalists, for their part, are not 
blameless in the waste oil controversy. Be- 
cause the disposal of waste oil is decentral- 
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ized, its environmental effects are not as 
visible as, say, an open hearth furnace spew- 
ing huge clouds of smoke. Perhaps for this 
reason, the environmental movement has 
largely ignored the waste oil problem. This is 
unfortunate because recycling waste oil is 
& real problem which has a practical solu- 
tion, 

What steps can be taken toward that solu- 
tion? On the local level citizens can bring 
pressure on community leaders to initiate 
local waste oil recovery programs. For sey- 
eral years, Schenectady, New York has been 
actively involved in waste oi* recovery efforts. 
The Council on the Environmental, a gov- 
ernment body in New York City, has just 
completed an extensive two-year study of 
the waste oil problem in that metropolitan 
area. On the West Coast a new citizens group 
called Return Oil and Refine (ROAR) is 
currently attempting to get the city of San 
Jose, California to implement a waste oil 
recovery program. In addition to local gov- 
ernments, several states, including Mary- 
land, Illinois, New York, and Massachusetts 
are in various stages of implementing state- 
wide recovery programs. 


On the federal level citizens can heip by 
pressing for the passage of the National 
Oil Recycling Act introduced by Rep. Charles 
Vanik (D-Ohio) and Sen. Peter Domenici 
(R-N.M.). This legislation proposes that the 
federal government work toward the estab- 
lishment of quality standards for lubricat- 
ing oil, coordinate government procurement 
of recycled oil, and assist the states In 
adopting their own waste oil management 
programs. 

Waste oll management is an unusual en- 
vironmental problem in that it has a 
straightforward and economic solution. All 
that is really needed is an awareness of the 
dangers of waste oil and a desire to establish 
programs to recycle it. 

WHAT TO DO 

Rep. Charles Vanik and 55 co-sponsors 
have introduced the National Oil Recycling 
Act (H.R. 6011), which is currently before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The portion of the bill relating to 
the excise tax treatment of lubricating oil 
has been incorporated in the comprehensive 
energy legislation currently before the Ways 
and Means Committee (H.R. 5005). Similar 
legislation has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Sen. Peter Domenici (R-N.M.) and 
it is pending before the Public Works Com- 
mittee. Write to your senators and repre- 
sentative urging support of legislation to 
reform federal waste oil policies. 


CONGRESSMAN ROBERT McCLORY 
REPORTS RESULTS OF ILLINOIS 
13TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
SURVEY 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the bien- 
nial questionnaire mailed to almost 165,- 
000 households in the 13th Congressional 
District of Ilinois received an enthusi- 
astic response throughout the district. 

Consisting of 11 carefully formulated 
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questions, this survey covered the major 
subjects of importance to my constitu- 
ents and to the Congress of the United 
States. The three principal areas cov- 
ered were, first, the domestic energy sit- 
uation; second, our ailing economy; and 
three, several foreign policy issues. 

While the questionnaire provided op- 
portunities for both husbands and wives 
to respond, it was my primary intention 
to insure that each would have an oppor- 
tunity to express his or her individual 
views on the crucial issues. It was very 
interesting to note that husband and 
wife opinions were almost identical, ex- 
cept on several of the issues. 

For instance, on the subject of the 
postponement of environmental stand- 
ards to meet increased energy require- 
ments—Question 3—65 percent of the 
men support such a postponement in 
contrast to only 58 percent of the women 
who take a similar position. On the issue 
of tax incentives for businesses—Ques- 
tion 5—men expressed 57 percent sup- 
port in contrast to their female counter- 
parts who gave a 53-percent endorse- 
ment. Again, on the subject of necessary 
expenditures to keep up with the Soviet 
Union in defense capabilities—Question 
7—76 percent of the men gave their sup- 
port in contrast to 72 percent of the 
women. Male constituents were likewise 
far more favorable to expanded trade 
with Communist Russia and China— 
Question 10—indicating a 72-percent ap- 
proval in contrast to 65 percent of the 
women who endorse such a policy. 

Accompanying the more than 24,000 
completed survey cards returned, were 
some 300 individual communications ex- 
pressing detailed opinions on various of 
the enumerated issues—as well as others 
not covered in the survey. The letters 
required—and received—individual re- 
sponses. 

With respect to the computerized sur- 
vey cards, a computer program was de- 
veloped for tallying the final results. The 
information was then stored on a single 
magnetic disc, and the complete com- 
putations, including totals and percent- 
ages according to a breakdown by county 
and sex, were “printed out” in the space 
of less than 3 minutes. This contrasts 
with the laborious month-long tabula- 
tion which was involved in some earlier 
surveys before the computerized tech- 
nique was adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, the questionnaire survey 
indicates a high degree of awareness— 
and forthright attitudes regarding our 
most serious and most sensitive national 
and international problems. It is gratify- 
ing. to have such a generous response 
from my constituents and to receive the 
views expressed in the hundreds of 
thoughtful letters which accompanied 
the completed survey cards. With a num- 
ber of critical decisions yet to be made, 
the questionnaire results and the hun- 
dreds of communications will assist me 
in my decisionmaking role. 

The completed survey results follow: 
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Voting 
No 


. Would you favor raising the 
price of gasoline to reduce 
demand in order to con- 


. Would you favor gasoline 
rationing as a means of 
conserving fuel? 

. Should more stringent en- 
vironmental standards be 
postponed in order to meet 
increased energy require- 
WORST) 5 oss oe > 

. Do you think Federal funds 
should be given to the 
States to heip them de- 


stimulate the economy? -~ - 
. Would you favor seimposing 
across-the-board wage and 


. Should the United States 
make the necessary ex- 
penditures to keep up with 
the Soviet Union in defense 


maintain the number of 

American troops stationed 

in Europe at its present 

on PTS Ee ee 12, 466 
. Should the United States 

seek more.cordial relations 


13, 509 


b: 10, 475 
Should the United States con- 
tinue to expand trade with 
Communist countries such 
as Russia and China 
. Do you favor agreement by 
Israel to withdraw to secure 
pre-1967 borders (as es- 
tablished by the United Na- 
tions) as a condition for 
continued U.S. military aid?_ 15,250 10, 336 


8, 646 


60 


LORTON AGAIN 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the District of Columbia has pro- 
posed a major improvement and expan- 
sion of the penal facility at Lorton, in 
Fairfax County, Va. 

This prison has been the scene of 
numerous escapes and disorders, and 
officials of Fairfax County are seeking 
its removal. 

I support ‘the position of Fairfax 
County and oppose the ‘plan to ex- 
pand—and thus make more permanent— 
the prison at Lorton. To me, it is out- 
rageous for one local jurisdiction to 
house its hardened criminals within the 
borders of another State. 

In the May 16 edition of the Northern 
Virginia Sun, there is an editorial which 
calls in forceful terms for the removal 
of the Lorton prison. I believe it accur- 
ately refiects the feelings of the people 
of northern Virginia on this question. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial “Lorton Again,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There beinz no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LORTON AGAIN 

Want to know why the District of Colum- 
bia is constantly opposing any and all efforts 
to move Lorton Prison from Southern Fairfax 
to the northern side of the Potomac River? 
Read the story oh page one today. 
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To some a murder, escape, and prison 
strike may seem like unusual happenings. 
At Lorton, its barely enough to make the 
news. Granted, the warehouse fire is an un- 
usual event. 

Lorton escapes are so common that tt 
would probaly be easier to keep the con- 
victs. out than im. Murders are relatively un- 
common at Lorton, but far from unknown. 
The only things unusual about the current 
hunger strike is that it is peaceful; nor- 
mally Lorton inmates riot and destroy tu 
get attention. 

The latest escape involved a convicte:l 
£. ed robber. How would-you like to be liy- 
ing in Southern Fairfax as this man, who has 
shown no hesitation for the threat of vio- 
lence, is running through your back yard 
looking for some way to get to a safe hiding 
place? 

Of course if you lived in the District, you 
wouldn’t worry? 

With the vast number of escapes in the 
last year, its a wonder several people haven't 
been killed. Before long, Southern Fairfax 
residents are going to start shooting at any- 
thing that moves after sundown and inno- 
cent people are going to die. Or the escapees 
are going to become more violent and inno- 
cent people are going to die. 

The Lorton murder isn’t really unusual as 
the many riots have shown that the prisoners 
run the prison. Corrections officials are 
merely figure heads for the system. Most 
guards have good intentions, but the system 
is working against them, so rather than run 
a correctional facility, they are rapidly run- 
ning a country club. 

The problem is that apparently the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections is 
unable or doesn’t want to make the needed 
changes in Lorton. Perhaps a complete 
change in the Department of ‘Corrections 
would result in a safer Lorton Prison but 
realistically as long as Lorton is 25-30 miles 
away from the Washington City Council of- 
fices, Lorton will always be a problem. 

For a better Fairfax County, it is time to 
move it or close it. 


IN THE INTEREST OF OUR NATION’S 
DEFENSE 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, freedom is 
not free, and although the price for pre- 
serving the’ freedom iş always high, it 
is never so costly as the loss of it. 

This House has concluded 3 days of 
thorough debate on the defense bill and 
amendments offered to it. Having now 
reviewed the points made by Members 
during that debate, I think an overview 
is very much in order not only as to the 
bill itself but as to the manner in which 
our Government goes about defense-re- 
lated research and development, pro- 
curement, and oversight of the military 
departments and their activities. 

The Defense Authorization Act was 
one of the most important bills to come 
before us, as it is each session. What we 
did through that legislation affected di- 
rectly the capability of the United States 
to avert war through its maintenance 
of an adequate deterrence and to engage 
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successfully in a war—to win it—should 
one nonetheless occur. 

But beyond the provisions of that bil, 
there are major questions to which the 
Nation and the Congress ought to be 
addressing in coming months—go about 
the processes of determining the amount 
of funds needed to sustain an adequate 
defense program and of determining for 
what activities we should authorize funds 
and subsequently appropriate money. 
The central questions about the nature 
of the perceived military threat, the 
alinement of present and future systems 
to such threats, how much we are getting 
in the way of defense for the amount 
‘of money we are spending, and others 
must be more fully addressed if we are 
to have a coherent, consistent, and pub- 
licly supported defense program. 

WHY WE NEED A STRONG DEFENSE POLICY 


The United States will be free only so 
long as our defense is secure, and it is 
the adequacy of that security which com- 
prises the basis for the debate presented 
to us by this legislation. 

We have seen no renunciation of the 
pronounced intent of our principal po- 
tential adversary, the Soviet Union, to 
achieve what it regards as the inevitabie 
course of history: World domination by 
the forces of Marxism-Leninism. Specific 
strategies to achieve that objective may 
have been modified, and the use of sur- 
rogate nations for any direct confronta- 
tion and the use of diplomatic means 
to achieve portions of that objective are 
but two examples of changes in strategy. 

What is at stake in the world com- 
munity today is not just which nation— 
the Soviet Union or the United States— 
has dominance 

What is really at stake is the way of 
life which will have dominance in the 
years to come. The Soviet Union is not 
a free land, and it is not a free society 
because the principles of Marxism-Len- 
inism are antithetical to individual free- 
dom—economic, political, cultural, re- 
ligious, or intellectual. Its people are a 
people who now live under a forceful 
centralized government, one which con- 
trols through its bureaucracy and its one 
political party every aspect of life— 
where one works, where one lives, how 
much one earns, whether one's children 
go to advanced school or not, where one 
travels, et cetera. This is the ideological 
force which. stands behind Soviet mili- 
tary strength—and it is very strong. 

When I recently read the results of a 
major nationwide poll, indicating a ma- 
jority of the American people would 
come to the direct aid of only one na- 
tion—Canada—if it were attacked by 
the Soviet Union or its surrogates, I was 
not really surprised. I am terribly dis- 
appointed, however, because it brings to 
my mind the almost total failure of ad- 
vocates of a sufficient defense posture 
to portray accurately and adequately the 
central question which that pollster's 
question ought to have raised in each 
person’s mind: Are you willing to defend 
the American way of life with a sufficient 
comprehension of what life would be like 
in other countries and in America if you 
are not willing to defend it? 

This question is not just one concern- 
ing the desirability of peace, for there 
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would be peace—defined as an absence 
of war or its potential—if America sur- 
rendered tomorrow. It is, rather, a mat- 
ter of human values—the conditions un- 
der which‘people are ‘to live: Freedom 
or oppression. It is these human values 
about which the United States and its 
allies—as supporters of freedom—and 
the Soviet Union and its surrogates—as 
demonstrably proven oppressors of the 
people—contest within the world com- 
munity. 

It is not just about possible military 
action either, for it is also about the 
changes in political alinements among 
nations which occur when nations per- 
ceive changes in relative military power. 
If the nonalined nations of the world 
perceive the United States to be weak- 
ening—both in terms of weaponry and 
in terms of its willingness to use its mili- 
tary strength to defend itself and its 
allies—then their foreign and defense 
postures will shift more toward the 
stronger power—the Soviet Union. If 
we write off Western Europe, then 
there is little doubt but that all its na- 
tions will have to cut their own deal 
with the Soviets who already dominate 
Eastern Europe—and it will be on the 
Soviet’s terms, not their's and not our’s. 
That is but one example, and there are 
many, many more. 

Is there any wonder, therefore, when 
a question is put to the American people 
by a pollster on whether we should de- 
fend other nations or not—especially 
when it is wrapped in nearly 40 years 
or bemuddled thinking about the nature 
of the Soviet threat—that they will opt 
for the easiest way out. A hybrid form 
of isolationism? 

The United States did not choose to 
become a watchman for the free world: 
That responsibility was thrust upon us 
by our victories in both world wars and 
by the absence of any other nation of 
sufficient strength and resources to sus- 
tain such a role. 

Even though we did not choose this 
role, the consequences are the same: If 
we remove ourselves from that respon- 
sibility, we abandon the rest of the free 
world to those who have not fled the 
arena. Soviet political hegemony would 
be a nearly immediate consequence; total 
Soviet dominance would be an ultimate 
consequence. 

All of this adds up to an important 
point: If we are to have an adequate 
defense, it will come only when the 
American people are better informed of 
the reasons why we need to have such 
a commitment. Those who support such 
an adequate defense posture ought to 
make note of our failures in this regard 
to date and set about to do a more effec- 
tive job in the future. 

THE COST OF OUR DEFENSE COMMITMENT 


The maintenance of such a defense 
commitment is not without cost. Because 
our Nation remains confronted with 
large defense budget requests, we should 
scrutinize every expenditure, asking hard 
questions about the need for each. 

The defense budget ought, therefore, 
to be examined in light of its relation to 
the overall Federal budget, the continu- 
ing threat of enemy aggression, our pres- 
ent and future capabilities to deter such 
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threats, and the value of the doHar in 
defense spending—how much we get for 
each dollar spent in assuring the ade- 
quacy of that defense. 

There are, I believe, several’ major 
points to consider about’ the proposed 
defense budget:for fiscal year 1975 and 
the transition period. The bill before us 
constitutes slightly over one-fourth of 
projected total defense outlays during 
that period. 

The military budget, like all Federal 
spending, reflects the impact of inflation. 
Over the past 3 fiscal years, a constant, 
fiscal year 1973-valued defense dollar 
has been eroded by inflation by 37.7 per- 
cent. The fiscal year 1973 defense dollar 
is now worth only 62.3 cents in real 
purchasing power. While in terms of 
inflated dollars, total obligational au- 
thority for defense has increased from 
$80.2 billion in fiscal year 1973 to a pro- 
jected $95 billion in fiscal year 1976, it 
has actually decreased in terms of real 
purchasing power during that time 
period. 

One can also look at defense spending 
in relation to the total Federal budget, 
especially as it relates to social program 
areas, In fiscal year 1966, benefit pay- 
ments to individuals represented 25 per- 
cent of the Federal budget, while the 
Nation's defense spending constituted 42 
percent. Only 10 years later, this has 
changed so dramatically that benefit 
payments for individuals are about 45 
Percent while defense has declined to 
about 25 percent. 

One can further examine defense 
spending in relation to the national econ- 
omy. In fiscal year 1969 defense outlays 
were 8.9 percent of our gross national 
product—GNP. In fiscal year 1976 de- 
fense spending will be down to only 5.9 
percent of GNP, despite a slowdown in 
the growth of GNP. This will be the low- 
est percentage since the pre-Korean war 
demobilization—and we know the conse- 
quences of that demobilization. It invited 
the North Koreans to invade the South. 

Finally, defense spending should be 
examined in relation to the total spend- 
ing by all levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local. While all levels of gov- 
ernment support such functions as edu- 
cation, health maintenance, social wel- 
fare, et cetera, only the Federal Govern- 
ment supports the national defense. The 
fiscal year 1976 defense budget will con- 
stitute only 15 to 16 percent of total Gov- 
ernment spending in the United States. 
That, too is a steadily declining percent- 
age of total expenditures by Government. 

MAINTAINING AN ADEQUATE DETERRENCE 

President John F. Kennedy, in calling 
for the preservation of America’s military 
strength, said: 


There is no first or second In an arm's race. 
There is only first and last. 


Others have stated that sentiment in 
similar terms: There is only one thing 
worse than an arms race and that is los- 
ing one. 

The highest cost to the Nation would 
be not spending enough to deter aggres- 
sion: That cost would be the loss of our 
sovereignty and freedom. 

In the past the United States could af- 
ford not to be fully prepared for war, on 
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Mi ay was 
the basis that the months of initiai fight- 
ing would leave us with sufficient time to 
train, rearm and resupply our forces and 
then to win the war. The advances of 
technology have taken away that advan- 
tage: Our total preparation time against 
a surprise, nuclear missile attack from 
the Soviet Union would be 20 minutes. We 
must be prepared at all times and against 
all conceivable contingencies of aggress- 
sion. 

Because Communist-Socialist econ- 
omies do not have a pricing mechanism— 
functioning as a product of supply and 
demand—the most effective means to 
compare Soviet military spending to ours 
is to compute how much it would cost us 
to maintain their commitment. 

The Soviet Union is spending 25 per- 
cent more for its military commitment 
than is the United States. To the degree 
the Soviet Union remains our principal 
potential adversary, that fact should 
never be overlooked. As a percentage of 
GNP, the Soviet Union is believed to be 
committing slightly more than an addi- 
tional 2 percent over the U.S. level. We do 
not know enough about the economy of 
Communist China to know what their 
military spending levels are, but we do 
know that they have greatly intensified 
development of strategic, offensive nu- 
clear missile systems and have been 
steadily resupplying the Communist 
forces in Southeast Asia which brought 
about the conquest of South Vietnam and 
Cambodia to date, Laos probably in the 
near future. 

AREAS OF POTENTIAL DEFENSE SPENDING 

REDUCTIONS 

It is not unreasonable to assume the 
defense budget can be reduced. The ques- 
tion is, “Where?” What the Congress and 
the people for whose security the defense 
budget is intended must guard against is 
cutting the budget either in the wrong 
areas or from the wrong premises. I think 
the committee cuts of several billion dol- 
lars are prudent. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
Department of Defense bureaucracy— 
civilian and military—is free from the 
same type of internal growth-inducing, 
and high-administrative-cost character- 
istics of other bureaucracies. To the de- 
gree that there is too much money being 
used in tangential support and too little 
in combat readiness—too much tail and 
too much teeth—we owe it to the tax- 
payers—and to the combat readiness of 
the Armed Forces themselves—to cut out 
the fat. 

The implications of not cutting out the 
fat are astounding. 

I was recently rereading C. Northcote'’s 
“The Law and the Profits,” published in 
1960 and from which come Parkinson's 
second law—expenditures rise to meet in- 
come. He has a fascinating chapter in 
the work, contrasting the expenditures 
of Great Britain and Germay prior to 
both the First and the Second World 
Wars. His thesis? Bureaucracy gobbled 
up the British budget in both instances, 
to the detriment of its military readi- 
ness and to the detriment of averting war 
and loss of millions of lives. I think it fs 
worth mentioning his evidence for those 
conclusions, 
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In 1911, on the eve of the First World 
War, Britain was spending $27,760,300 on 
its army, while Germany was spending 
the equivalent of $39,930,100. For its 
nearly $28 million, Britain was able to 
muster 27 divisions—1 cavalry, 6 regular 
infantry, 14 territorial, and 6 garrison di- 
visions overseas. For its nearly $40 mil- 
lion Germany was able to muster 98 divi- 
sions. By comparison of men, the British 
had 417,000, while the Germans had 
4,400,000. What all that adds up to is that 
for an expenditure of about 44 percent 
more, the Germans got a 262-percent 
superiority of divisions deployed. In addi- 
tion, the Germans had machine guns, the 
British did not. The British admittedly 
knew more about warfare than either 
their opponents or their allies—having 
been at war most recently—but in every 
other respect they were outclassed. They 
had voted the money but that was near- 
ly all they had done, Funds had been, 
as Parkinson points out, frittered away 
on correspondence and printing, upon 
clerks and ink. 

World War I having taught the British 
nothing, they entered World War II, 
with the same sort of comparison in ex- 
pense. The odds had only slightly im- 
proved. For an expenditure of 240 percent 
greater than the British in 1938, the 
Germans mustered out 377 percent 
greater divisions, this time included 
motorized and armored divisions, too. 

We have no reason to believe that 
things have changed very much—except 
now, instead of Britain and Germany, we 
can talk about the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

We have a present Army division 
strength of 1314 divisions, struggling with 
Congress to reach a force level of 16 di- 
visions. With the Soviets spending 
roughly 15 to 20 percent more of its 
GNP than are we, they are able to mus- 
ter 166 divisions—937 percent greater 
than we. There are some variances in 
our division strengths, but when all is 
including—including supporting fire- 
power, artillery, rocket launchers, anti- 
tank guns, et cetera—they almost match. 

It could be said that the Soviets con- 
centrate more on land forces than we do, 
which is true, but it is not accurate at 
all to conclude from this that they have 
an inadequate air, naval, or strategic nu- 
clear missile capability. They are quite 
capable in all those categories. 

Several points are to be drawn from 
these figures: 

The costs of bureaucracy can be as 
destructive to program objectives within 
the military as within any other activity 
of Government. 

Reorientation of expenditures within 
the military budget ought to be done 
from the perspective of reducing the tail, 
and sharpening the teeth—getting more 
firepower for each dollar spent. 

We need to have a much more accurate 
grasp, as a legislative body, of the prem- 
ises for our actions, including the nature 
of the enemy‘s threat and the intended 
nature of our response. 

HOW TO GO ABOUT REDUCING THE DEFENSE 
BUDGET—-AND HOW NOT TO DO IT 

Reductions in expenditures should be 

made in reference to specific undertak- 
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ings of DOD and the military depart- 
ments, but not in the way in which Con- ' 
gress has been authorizing and appro- 
priating for these items—directing its 
major attention almost solely at specific 
aspects of research, development, and 
testing, and at specific procurement lines. 

We know that an across-the-board 
percentage reduction in the total defense 
budget—just made as an arbitrary per- 
centage of the budget—would not pro- 
duce the savings desired in most areas. 
This is true because military and civilian 
personnel are “locked in,” in the sense 
that the personnel ceiling levels within 
merit and promotion systems, reinforced 
through contractural obligations, are the 
most difficult to reduce within a short 
time frame. Typically speaking, an 
across-the-board cut usually eats into 
essential research and development and 
procurement—the two areas most vital 
to maintaining an adequate future de- 
fense capability. 

A systematic program and budget ap- 
proach ought to be taken with respect 
to these defense expenditures. We insist 
on this with respect to civilian agencies: 
we should insist on no less from the 
defense agencies. 

But, there is a precondition to Con- 
gress acting prudently and wisely on such 
an analysis: It must know better from 
which premises it acts. At present, the 
criteria used by the defense analysts in 
projecting our defense needs over the 
short term—the mandatory 5-year an- 
alysis—and over the long term—about 20 
to 25 years—are not even known to most 
of the Members of Congress. At best, 
members of the Committees on Armed 
Services and Appropriations, as well as 
those interested Members within leader- 
ship positions, know what the projected 
threat potentials of assumed aggressors 
are, but even they seldom know the full 
range of criteria used in making those 
judgments. 

How are we expected to assure an 
adequate defense posture if we do not 
know fully the presumed threat poten- 
tial of possible enemies? 

How are we expected to make cogent 
and credible arguments to the American 
people on why particular new systems 
are needed and in what quantities un- 
less we know all these facts? 

How are the American people them- 
selves to be expected to support an ade- 
quate national defense unless they know 
with what it has to be compared? 

I fully understand that the bulk of 
what is used in these estimates is classi- 
fied at the present time. I realize the 
importance of some of that classifica- 
tion. Yet, I cannot help but believe that 
some system can be devised for declassi- 
fication of much of this information, 
especially if the tradeoff is in assuring 
an adequate national defense—and it is 
questionable as to the sufficiency of that 
under the present system. I think the 
Secretary of Defense ought to weigh 
carefully the merits of making a full- 
scale review of the way in which the 
Department now addresses the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the American 
people on these questions. I think it 
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would well serve the interests of this 
country. 

I think the impact of Government- 
sponsored research in the defense arena 
has to be restudied, too, again as to its 
cost-inducing characteristics, Govern- 
ment-sponsored research tends to stymie 
creative thought. In addition, the over- 
whelming regulatory burdens borne by 
those involved in contracted for research 
and development engenders additional 
costs and lessens genuine productivity. 
There is great internal resistance within 
the military departments to freeing up 
these R.D. & E, and deployment proc- 
esses for both military and civilian per- 
sonnel with them have a bureaucratic 
stake in keeping such activities under 
their own thumbs, The results? The 
United States was one of the last major 
Armies in the world—if not the last—to 
have fully automatic rifles. Today, the 
Latin American Armies have night scopes 
as regular issue on their infantry rifles; 
we do not. 

Again, we turn to history. In the early 
1800's, the British Navy had been unable, 
despite years of Government-sponsored 
research and the expenditure of tens of 
thousands of pounds, to develop an on- 
board device for more accurately meas- 
uring the location of ships than the de- 
vices then used—a matter of profound 
importance in knowing where one’s ship 
is at any given moment. For years, the 
Crown had tried to have developed such 
a device through Crown-sponsored re- 
search. It had come to naught. In des- 
peration, the Crown abandoned that ap- 
proach and simply posted a tax-free 
cash prize for anyone who came up with 
the answer. Less than 2 years later: a 
clerk in the Government bureaucracy 
which had overseen the Crown-spon- 
sored research came in with the answer. 
It was a major breakthrough for the 
British Navy. It is interesting to note 
that several decades later—beginning 
with the reign of Queen Victoria—this 
technique of posting a prize—rather than 
sponsoring research—was abandoned 
principally because of internal Govern- 
ment pressure against the system. 

Parkinson recounts a number of exam- 
ples from British history of where private 
initiative came up with a better idea 
than what Government was at that time 
pursuing or implementing and then had 
to go through the laborious process of 
convincing Government that those pri- 
vate initiatives constituted improve- 
ments in defense capabilities. The cul- 
verins used against the Spanish Armada 
were the handiwork of Sussex gunfound- 
ers—private initiative. Marlborough’s in- 
fantry carried small arms made by 
Brooke’s of Birmingham—private initia- 
tive. Wellington’s riflemen were equip- 
ped with Ezekiel Baker's rifles, and his 
artillery supplied with case shot invest- 
ed by Lieutenant Shrapnel—a major 
breakthrough in warfare—both from 
private initiative. 

We hear much about the so-called mil- 
itary-industrial complex, as if it were 
some type of symbiotic or parasitic phe- 
nomenon. Undoubtedly there are major 
defense contractors who would prefer 
to remain with the present system of 
Government-sponsored research and 
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development, but with an Armed Forces 
procurement regulation manual which 
measures: more on the book shelf each 
year and with persistent delays at the 
hands of Government personnel, I can- 
not help but feel that changing the way 
in which we go about research and de- 
velopment for the Armed Forces ought 
to be thoroughly considered. 

A superior defense posture can. be 
maintained at less cot to the taxpayer— 
only if we do it the right way. I think 
that process ought to have the support 
of all who believe in a strong national 
defense consistent with the economic 
vitality of our country. 


THE U.S. FUTURE IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. - 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the May 6 edition of the Staunton, 
Va., Leader included an excellent edito- 
rial concerning the future of American 
foreign policy. 

The editorial declares that despite the 
failure of U.S. policy in Indochina, the 
immense sacrifices of man and materials 
warrant praise, not blame, from other 
nations. 

Looking ahead, the editorial points 
out that if our foreign policy is to be suc- 
cessful in the future, there must be rea- 
sonable unity within the United States. 
In the abzence of domestic support, for- 
eign policy cannot succeed. 

The editor and publisher of the Staun- 
ton Leader is E. Walton Opie. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, “The U.S. Future in 
World Affairs,” be included in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe US. Forure is Wortp AFFAIRS 

What has been the effect of the U.S. in- 
volvement in Indochina under the SEATO 
Treaty, the failure of South Vietnam to with- 
stand, with our military and economic aid, 
Communist North Vietnam's aggression; our 
disengagement, and the ultimate conquest 
by the Communists? 

Has this country lost the confidence of free 
nations by disengagement in Indochina, and 
more especially by not bolstering the South’s 
defense after the victory drive of the Com- 
munists began a threat to its survival as a 
nation? 

The question of free world reaction to the 
fall of the South and of Cambodia has ob- 
viously. worried President Ford, Secretary of 
State Kissinger, and many others responsible 
for foreign policy and for fostering and 
maintaining friendships so necessary to U.S. 
influence and leadership in the world. 

Without confidence in this nation’s ad- 
herence to its agreements, and without ag- 
gressors’ fears of its strength and its willing- 
ness to use it for the maintenance of free- 
dom, our own security would be in jeopardy. 

President Ford took occasion, incident to 
the fall of South Vietnam, to voice assur- 
ancés that the United States will live up to 
its commitments eyerywhere, and to refute 
charges that it had not done so in Indochina. 
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I made such sacrifices of.men and resources 
to help small nations there to resist Commu- 
nist aggression that in Southeast Asia praise, 
not blame, is due, whatever mistakes were 
made. 

President Thieu, in South Vietnam's dying 
days, declared President Nixon had given 
positive assurances that if the Communists 
violated the Paris pact, the U.S. would re- 
spond with suficient military force to stop 
their actions, Perhaps Nixon did give such 
assurances, Under our system, they were hot 
the word of the government, 

That may be said now of President Ford's 
expressions In regard to U.S: fidelity to its 
commitments. Free world statesmen and 
people should weigh the unselfish perform- 
ance of our country in its effort to preserve 
South Vietnam’s liberty, and in its long 
record of free world resistance to the Com- 
munist push for world supremacy. The rec- 
ord is so clear and strong, regardless of what 
has happened in Indochina, that our good 
name in the free world chancellories and 
hustings should stand unblemished. 

Before us lie the tasks of buttressing the 
responsibility of the Executive Branch with 
its Department of State to determine foreign 
policy; of formulating new policy toward 
Asia incident to the fall of Indochina to the 
Communists; of fostering new confidence in 
us around the world; in maintaining mili- 
tary strength on a par with Commuhist 
powers and restoring prosperity in our econ- 
omy; in strengthening our alliances and 
giving counsel and aid to nations which are 
targets of communism, 

These achievements will require avoidance 
of political partisanship, adherence to deci- 
sions after prompt resolution of differénces, 
and avoidance of destructive attacks by po- 
litical partisans and radicals among the 
media. 

If domestic comity on foreign policy can- 
not be achieved, it cannot be achieved in 
our relations with other nations. Its absence 
cannot fairly be attributed to what has hap- 
pened to Indochina. It will be due to the 
failure of too many of our public men and 
others to attain maturity in world affairs and 
in understanding of the unending conflict 
with communism. 


A SALUTE TO SALLY CARROLL 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a testimonial dinner which 
I attended on Saturday, May 16. The 
event, which was commemorated by this 
function, was the end of an 8-year term 
as president of the Newark branch of the 
NAACP by my friend, Miss Sally Carroll. 

Mr. Speaker, this was not just another 
testimonial dinner; the person honored 
on this occasion was one of the most ac- 
tive and dedicated workers in the area 
of civil rights that I have had the pleas- 
ure of knowing. Over 600 people, includ- 
ing many State officials, joined me in 
saluting the long carrier of Miss Carroll 
and wishing her well in all her future 
endeavors. 

As I noted in my remarks that night: 

Sally Carroll has always spoken in behalf 
of the people who have been deprived and 
denied and has given richly. 


She has long been active in Newark 
civic affairs serving as a member of the 
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NAACP and in a leadership role in var- 
ious civic organizations around the city 
of Newark. 

Her career serves as an outstanding 
example of how individual citizens who 
are committed to a cause can make an 
enormous difference in the quality of 
life in our great country. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
praising Miss Sally Carroll for outstand- 
ing service to her fellow man. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MILTON S. ROWEN 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, it is my privi- 
lege today to invite the attention of the 
House of Representatives to one of the 
unsung heroes of our Nation. Generally 
the headlines are made by those who are 
prominent in world and national affairs 
or by celebrities who have captured the 
public fancy in the realm of entertain- 
ment or sports. 

Today, I would relate briefly the work 
of a man who has spent his lifetime, first 
preparing himself and then serving, as 
a teacher, educational leader, and ad- 
ministrator in-service to the children of 
our Nation, and indirectly, to the chil- 
dren of the world. I submit that there is 
no work more vital than this. I refer to 
Dr, Milton S. Rowen, now completing his 
10th year as principal of the Hawthorne 
School in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Milton Rowen is not a person to take 
a vital assignment lightly. In order to 
prepare himself for the assignment of 
educating our children, he was not satis- 
fied with the minimal education for him- 
self but proceeded to obtain the very 
best preparation. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Los Angeles State 
College, and the University of California 
at Los Angeles, obtaining the degrees 
of B.A, M.A., and Ed. D. in journalism, 
education administration, curriculum, 
and educational technology. 

Prior to his present post, Dr. Rowen 
filled posts in the Manhattan Beach and 
East Whittier City Schools. His broad 
interests have encompassed recreation, 
soil conservation, atomic energy, school 
finance, social studies, microfilm, read- 
ing improvement, outdoor education, ed- 
ucational publications, teacher recruit- 
ment, aerospace curriculum, American 
history. 

Knowing well that only part of a 
child’s education takes place in the 
schools, Dr. Rowen has been supporting 
of the Boy Scouts, the YMCA, the PTA, 
and similar activities. He is an author 
of many articles on educational and re- 
lated subjects. 

His ability to contribute reached such 
a level that he has been invited as con- 
sultant and lecturer to educational min- 
istries, and conferences in other coun- 
tries, including England, Scotland, Aus- 
tria, and Singapore. I believe it would 
be accurate to say that Milt Rowen will 
never turn down a child, a school, or a 
nation which needs his help. 
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Since 1965, Dr. Rowen has expended 
most of his efforts at the Hawthorne 
School. He has concentrated on the stu- 
dents’ mastery of basic skills, vital te 
the understanding and use of more ad- 
vanced skills and subjects. He has led in 
the creation of a climate where love of 
the child and love of learning reign su- 
preme. On the occasion of his 10th anni- 
versary at the Hawthorne School, I ask 
the House of Representatives to join me 
in saluting an outstanding American, 
Milton S. Rowen. 


EAST VALLEY AREA COUNCIL, BSA, 
HONORS EAGLE SCOUTS 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is my pleasure to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the name of 40 
young men from my 20th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania who have 
achieved the highest rank in scouting— 
Eagle Scout. 

These young Americans are members 
of the Charles D. Kelly Class of the East 
Valley Area Boy Scout Council and 
were honored recently at a dinner in 
the Edgewood Country Club. 

Attending the dinner with their spon- 
sors were the following Eagle Scouts: 

Alan Anton with Dr. Raymond E. 
Masters, Robert Barton with Robert 
Barton Sr., Larry Cerra with Attorney 
Jerome M. Adams, Timothy Clark with 
Dr. John K. Shrader, Jeffrey J. Faix 
with Clarence H. Lacey, David C. Foley 
with W. A. Hacker, Daniel A. Gomrick 
with Dr. John F. Walter, David W. Gris- 
nik with Joseph Margolis, David L. Han- 
na with Mr. Arnold Hayes, James H. 
Hughes with Attorney William Garvin, 
Keith Kennedy with Dr. Katherine Fus- 
sell, James P. Lee with Dr. John Zavo- 
doni and Louis T. Loggi with Mr. John 
W. Griffiths. 

Gara Mardirossian with Dr, Richard 
Leeson, Mark W. Marscher with Mr. 
Jess L., Uber, Robert Massenburg with 
Dr. Perry Martineau, James D. McMa- 
hon with Sgt. John Michaels, Mark B. 
Null with Mr. Thomas Madden, John 
M. Pierce with Mr. Dale Kinnan, Daniel 
J. Renwick with Mr. Donald Hupp, John 
Sutyak with Dr. T, D. Skelley. 

Anthony F. Tomei with Mr. Michael 
A. Morgan, Thomas W. Walters with 
Mr. Roy J. Easler, Gregory F. Welch 
with Lt. Cmdr. Albert Burton, Gregory 
D. Wessling with Sister Carleen 
Richards. 

Eagle Scouts unable to attend the 
dinner but, nevertheless, recognized 
included Erie Ejichenmiller, Thomas 
Fetsick, Gary Fleck, Gerald Homce, Don- 
ald Leone, Ronald Lyons, William Mon- 
roe, Eric Majetich, John Recklistis, Wal- 
ter Rechlistis, John Reuther, Dean Sarti, 
Robert Wasik and Joseph Zegarelli. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate these fine 
young men upon their achievement and 
wish them the greatest of success in 
the future. I also would like to extend 
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my congratulations to the gentleman for 
whom this class of Eagle Scouts was 
named, Mr. Charles D. Kelly. Mr. Kelly. 
general superintendent of U.S. Steel 
Corporation’s Edgar Thomson-Irvin 
Works, is a proven friend of the scout- 
ing movement and an individual of the 
highest caliber. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE REGULA- 
TIONS ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN- 
FORMATION SYSTEMS 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, May 20, the Department of Justice 
published in the Federal Register—40 
F.R. 22113—its final rules governing the 
collection, storage, and dissemination of 
information acquired by Federal and 
federally assisted criminal justice agen- 
cies. These regulations are in part the 
result of hearings before the House Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights of the Judiciary Committee. 


.These hearings were held in connection 


with a bill authored by Chairman Don 
Epwarps and supported by myself. 

The gestation period for these rules in 
the Department of Justice was extraor- 
dinarily lengthy. That time period might 
well be understandable if the product 
were more acceptable. If these new regu- 
lations truly protected the right of pri- 
vacy as well as the presumption of in- 
nocence which attaches to every arrested 
person, I could readily abide the inordi- 
nate delay in their issuance. Unfortu- 
nately one cannot be very sanguine about 
their ability to secure those interests. 

The purpose of the regulations is to 
control the collection, storage, and dis- 
semination of data obtained by criminal 
justice systems, such as police depart- 
ments, courts, correctional institutions, 
and other agencies engaged in criminal 
justice work. This is what they purport 
to do; but in fact they do not. The im- 
portant questions surrounding the collec- 
tion process are not touched at all by 
these rules. They say nothing about what 
an affected agency should or should net 
collect. They allow State and local units 
to gather any and all information con- 
cerning an individual whether or not it 
has any relationship to a criminal] in- 
vestigation. 

Furthermore, the regulations do not, 
with one exception, restrict the types of 
offenses for which information about an 
individual is gathered. The Department 
is permitting State and local agencies to 
collect, store and disseminate data con- 
cerning the most petty criminal conduct. 
I do not see any purpose in allowing such 
data to be kept, stored, and ultimately 
disseminated to any number of institu- 
tions and individuals. The broad scope 
which these regulations give to State and 
local criminal justice agencies is in con- 
trast to the more limited scope given to 
Federal systems are permitted to col- 
lect, store, and disseminate only infor- 
mation relating to “serious and/or sig- 
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nificant offenses.” While that standard 
itself presents many difficult problems, 
at least it appears to place some limits 
on the collection process. The Depart- 
ment does not explain why State and 
Federal systems receive differing treat- 
ment in regulations promulgated under 
the same statutory authority. 

Apart from the collection problems 
which these rules raise, the new regula- 
tions also present numerous difficulties 
relating to the dissemination of the data 
collected. The aim of restricting access 
to criminal justice information is to pro- 
tect the individual from unnecessary in- 
trusion into the zone of privacy, particu- 
larly when the information is unverified 
or relates only to an arrest. While the 
Justice regulations do place some restric- 
tions on the dissemination process, they 
allow “leakage” at critical points in the 
criminal justice system. 

First, the regulations do not deal sat- 
isfactorily with the “police blotter” ques- 
tion. The regulations totally exclude such 
data from coverage. Such information is 
gathered at the earliest point in the 
criminal justice process, and as a con- 
sequence is the most unreliable material 
in the system. Ordinarily only raw ar- 
rest information is recorded at this ini- 
tial stage of the intake process and dis- 
positions never catch up with the “blot- 
ter” recordations. To allow such unveri- 
fied information to be distributed at that 
point negates other protections in the 
regulations. 

The Department telis us that these 
problems are not severe because the reg- 
ulations limit access to the blotter data 
“solely on a chronological basis.” This is, 
if a person inquires into the criminal 
history of any individual, she can only 
get it by date. Access cannot be had by 
name or other identifying characteristic. 
While that may be the intent of the reg- 
ulations, they did not expressly forbid it. 
The rules only require that such initial 
records be “organized on a chronological 
basis,” not accessed in that way. Fur- 
thermore such temporal restrictions are 
hardly a deterrent to the person who 
really wishes to obtain the entire crim- 
inal history of an individual. 

Second, the new regulations allow dis- 
tribution of criminal justice information 
to noncriminal justice agencies. Such 
data may be given to licensing bureaus 
and in certain instances to employers or 
potential employers. No restriction is im- 
posed requiring a relationship between 
the information sought and the purpose 
for which it will be used. Convictions for 
some offenses have absolutely no bearing 
on employability for certain jobs. And 
when we consider that mere arrests— 
even for petty offenses—as well as con- 
victions will be disseminated, the evil is 
compounded. 

And, of course, with respect to the 
Federal Government, such data is au- 
thorized for use in connection with secu- 
rity clearances. In all the days of our 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights, I have 
never heard articulated any rationale for 
the indiscriminate creation of criminal 
justice information for security purposes. 
It would be one thing if the regulations 
required a nexus between the security risk 
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of a particular position and specifie kinds 
of criminal conduct. But no such limita- 
tion is imposed. Any and all offenses, 
whether or not a conviction was secured, 
are grist for the security clearance mill. 
To be sure, Federal criminal justice agen- 
cies, such as the FBI, are forbidden to 
maintain records of petty offenses, but 
Federal agencies are not obligated to go 
only to the FBI for information. They 
may seek access directly to State and 
local criminal justice systems which do 
not have that particular limitation. 

Third, the regulations allow dissemi- 
nation of data to certain agencies when 
authorized by Executive order, not 
merely by act of Congress. This issue has 
been a major controversy whether access 
should be authorized solely by Congress 
or by the Chief Executive—President or 
Governor. In my judgment it is totally 
unacceptable to allow such a large “leak” 
in the system. If dissemination can be 
permitted merely by Executive order, it 
removes the controls which are an in- 
herent part of the legislative process. Ex- 
ecutive orders are not the product of pub- 
lic hearings, vigorous debate, and citizen 
participation. They are documents drawn 
up in the narrow confines of one office in 
the executive branch of either the State 
or Federal Government. Rights of privacy 
should not be dependent on such a secre- 
tive process. 

In addition to the serious collection 
and dissemination questions which these 
regulations raise, they also embrace 
other difficulties. For example, while the 
new rules give the individual a right of 
access to his file, the scope of such right 
is very limited. It extends only to mate- 
rials which are normally a matter of 
public record, for example, arrest nota- 
tions, rap sheet, indictment, informa- 
tion, et cetera. Other information 
which may be gathered by the criminal 
justice agency remains undisclosed. The 
incredible thing is that there are no time 
or other limits on that principle of non- 
disclosure. A person might well be ac- 
quitted of a charge based on false and 
scandalous information provided by a 
baleful informer. Nonetheless that data 
is kept secret by the agency when the 
innocent victim seeks to examine it. 

In the same vein the regulations do 
not require a recipient of criminal jus- 
tice data to obey the privacy statutes of 
the jurisdiction from whence the infor- 
mation comes. For example, a State 
might well impose sealing and purging 
requirements on criminal justice records. 
However, once data from its systems are 
distributed, the receiving State need not 
comply with those sealing and purging 
requirements if they are later invoked 
by the subject of the criminal justice 
record. The regulations merely allow the 
receiving jurisdiction to recognize such 
protections; they do not require it to do 
so 


There are, to be sure, other provisions 
in these regulations which merit critical 
comment. For example, while the rules 
require each State receiving Federal 
funds to submit a plan embodying the 
restrictions within 180 days, they post- 
pone implementation of such plans until 


January 1, 1978, fully 2%4 years from 
today. That is an intolerable delay. In 
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addition the regulations establish a Na- 
tional Crime Information Center Advi- 
sory Policy Board to give advice to the 
Director of the FBI on the collection, 
storage, and dissemination of criminal 
justice data. Of the 26 members, 20 are 
elected by the users of the Federal com- 
puterized system and six are appointed 
by the FBI Director. I doubt if a board 
so composed will provide any objective, 
dispassionate advice with due regard for 
the rights of privacy. 

The one clear point that does emerge 
from these regulations is this: They em- 
phasize and reinforce the importance of 
Federal legislation in this vital area. The 
Subcommittee on Civil and Constitu- 
tional Rights of the House Judiciary 
Committee held many hearings over the 
past months on this precise subject. In 
light of the new Justice Department reg- 
ulations, the need to report out appro- 
priate legislation is underscored. 


LET FOREIGN AID PAY FOR IT 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of those who voted against the admin- 
istration’s request for millions of dollars 
to take care of the South Vietnamese and 
Cambodian refugees on an extended 
basis here. I did so because a poll of my 
constituents revealed them to be 4-to-1 
against this expenditure at a time when 
so many Americans are out of work and 
in need. 

But now that Congress has provided 
$405 million for refugee resettlement and 
opened the way for supplemental appro- 
priation requests if such are deemed 
necessary, I have this suggestion to 
make. Why not deduct these funds from 
the money we already have authorized 
for helping others through the foreign 
aid program? $ 

The refugees should be looked upon as 
a universal responsibility. They are com- 
ing here supposedly to escape a blood- 
bath at the hands of the Communists 
who have taken over their homelands. 
As such, they have a claim on the mercy 
and generosity, so we are told, of all hu- 
mane peoples. This, in mind, has to do 
with nations also. 

And yet, when we asked a helping hand 
in this matter, we received little diplo- 
matic response, Canada said it might be 
willing to take 3,000. Australia spoke in 
terms of hundreds. Other nations gen- 
erally held silent, preferring perhaps by 
habit to leave us Americans stuck with 
the entire problem. 

Thus it is up to us to put the refugee 
expense on an international basis and we 
can readily do so. We can subtract the 
cost of them from the moneys voted this 
year, and from those already in the pipe- 
lines, for those foreign giveaways which 
have been justified as a fulfillment of our 
obligation help others. 

Who, I ask, needs help more acutely 
right now than the fleeing Southeast 
Asians who are pouring as a rising tide 
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upon our shores? We cannot afford in 
our present economic circumstances to 
help everybody. Therefore, I propose 
that we give the refugees the priority by 
using, to meet their expenses, some 
of the millions already ticketed for for- 
eign aid. In other words, let us bring 
the “great giveaway” back home, at least, 
until this new emergency is ended. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of congressional and public interest in 
Public Law 480 allocations in relation to 
section 55(a) (5) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1974, I placed in the RECORD 
of last March 13, page 6584, a let- 
ter and accompanying table which I 
received from the State Department. 
Since then a number of country alloca- 
tions have been changed, due to events 
in Indochina and other circumstances. 
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To update this information for those in- 
terested, following is a letter from the 
State Department dated May 15 and ac- 
companying table: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1975. 

Hon. THOMAS E. MORGAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Afairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: I wrote to you in 
March regarding the Fiscal Year 1975 PL 480 
program and how the Administration ex- 
pected to meet the stipulation in section 
55(a)(5) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1974 that not more than 30 percent of con- 
cessional food aid should go to countries 
other than those most seriously affected by 
current food shortages. I attached a table 
showing our allocations at that time. 

Events in Indochina have prevented ship- 
ping or delivering the full amounts of Public 
Law 480 food aid allocated to Cambodia and 
Vietnam. A number of other country allo- 
cations have been changed, either to make 
use of commodities that were unallocated 
as of the March listing or to reflect changed 
supply/demand conditions of recipients at 
the time of signing agreements. 

The revised fiscal year 1975 allocations 
table (attached) shows only the amounts 
actually shipped to Indochina, and their dis- 
position or current location, and updates 
other country allocations. In almost all cases 


FISCAL YEAR 1975 PUBLIC LAW 420 ALLOCATIONS (AT JANUARY 1975 AVERAGE PRICES) 


tn millions of dollars 


~ Other 
commod- 
ities 


Total 


Food value 


TITLE ł 
MSA countries: 


Cambodia. 
Egypt.. 
Guinea 
Haiti. 
Hondu: 
India 


Madagascar. 
Pakistan... 
Sri Lanka.. 
Tanzania 


Thousand MT 


Total 
grain 


Wheat Rice 


Other countries: 
Chile he 


Sh 
| 
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agreements have now been signed for the full 
commodity amounts and purchase author- 
izations issued. Of the approximately four 
million tons of wheat and rice in new fiscal 
year 1975 allocations under Title I, 3.2 mi- 
lion tons had been purchased by the end of 
April and almost two million tons had been 
shipped. We expect purchasing to be com- 
pleted by the end of the fiscal year but 
there will be some carryover of shipments 
into July or August. 

The revised table also takes into account 
the recent addition of Egypt to the United 
Nations’ list of most seriously affected coun- 
tries (MSAs). Because of Egypt, despite re- 
duced amounts of programing to Cambodia, 
fiscal year 1975 food aid programing is now 
divided 70 percent to MSA countries, 21 per- 
cent to non-MSA. 

The dollar values in the table are based 
on the estimated average prices used by the 
Administration in setting the Public Law 480 
budget level for this year. Actual average 
prices will prove lower and this of course 
will mean that the dollar values of country 
programs will be somewhat less than shown 
here. 

Please let me know if the Committee de- 
sires any further information on the fiscal 
year 1975, Public Law 480 program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT J. MCCLOSKEY, 
Assistant Secretary jor 
Congressional Relations 


In millions of dollars Thousand MT 


Total 
value 


Totat 


grain Wheat 


Subtotal... .-...... 


1 Includes feedgrains. 


BICENTENNIAL SWORD—MADE IN 
ENGLAND 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, what would 
George Washington say? 

I ask this in view of the offer being 
made by the U.S. Bicentennial Society, 
headquartered in Richmond, Va., to sell 
a limited-issue sword like the one worn 
by the First President at his inaugural for 
the handsome price of $925—and on a 
payment plan if requested. 

The sword, I need not point out, is a 
good one and can serve the purchaser as 
an official souvenir of the Bicentennial 
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jetmam___-...__.__. ` 
Cambodia 


2 To be sold commercially or reprogramed to other Public Law 480 recipients. 


celebration and be passed down, genera- 
tion to generation, as a family heirloom. 
I admire the enterprise of the Bicen- 
tennial Society for thinking up this 
project which, I note, has the endorse- 
ment of the National Park Service. 

But what prompts me to think of what 
George Washington might say is the fact 
that the Bicentennial swords—1,000 of 
them in limited edition—are being made 
in, of all places, England, land of the 
1776 enemy, and by the renowned 
London cutlery firm of Wilkinson 
Limited. 

Surely there is an irony in this which 
is not relieved fully by the Bicentennial 
Society's explanation that Washington’s 
Sword was made in London, too, and that 
this should make everything appropriate. 
If I remember my history correctly, 


English interference with the develop- 
ment of American manufacturing was 
one of the major causes of the Revolu- 
tion and an issue firm in the minds of 
Washington and the other Founding 
Fathers through it all. Now—200 years 
later—we have Englishmen making our 
official Bicentennial blades. It does not 
seem just right. 

I would regret very much if what I 
say lessens in any degree the demand 
for the new Washington swords or em- 
barrasses the fine and patriotic people 
who serve as trustees of the Bicentennial 
Society. There is little danger of this, I 
am sure. The swords ought to be grabbed 
up quickly by American collectors while 
the society take satisfaction in having 
made possible the best of workmanship. 

And yet I cannot keep from asking in 
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hindsight if the American workmen—we 
surely have able cutlers here—could have 
been recruited to turn out the swords in 
a demonstration of the fulfillment of 
one aim of the Revolution. I do not mean 
to nit pick. I only bring this to attention 
to show that our independence of 
England still apparently has a way to go. 


SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3, I held a daylong 
hearing in my district on senior citizens 
and the economy. I heard testimony from 
more than two dozen witnesses, includ- 
ing agency directors, and some very out- 
spoken individuals representing them- 
selves. The hearing room was filled with 
interested older Americans anxious to be 
heard by their Congressman as well as 
by various public officials who were also 
in attendance. 

At the hearing was Ms. Dolores Cooper 
of the National Association of Social 
Workers, who presented testimony for 
Cecile W. Fallon, representing the Ed- 
ucation Legislative Action Network, 
ELAN, of the Suffolk County Chapter of 
the National Association of Social Work- 
ers. She spoke of the inadequacies of 
the supplemental security income pro- 
gram, social security, medicare, and the 
food stamps program. Ms. Cooper, on the 
behalf of Ms. Fallan, also made recom- 
mendations pertaining to the supple- 
mental security income program. I ask 
that this testimony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The testimony is attached: 

SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE ECONOMY 

The CHAIRMAN. Our next speaker will be 
Dolores Cooper of the National Association 
of Social Workers. 

Ms. Coopmr. I thank you 

The CHamman. Thank you, Dolores for 
coming today, and I think your National As- 
sociation of Social Workers is a fine organi- 
zation, 

Ms. Cooper. My name is Dolores Cooper. I 
am presenting testimony today for Cecile W. 
Fallon, representing the Education Legisla- 
tive Action Network, ELAN, of the Suffolk 
County Chapter of the National Association 
of Social Workers. 

The American society equates status with 
the employment role. As long as we have an 
economic market in this country as well as a 
cultural attitude which says that when one 
reaches a certain magic number, one is no 
longer useful to society, we will have dis- 
regarded and alienated a valuable resource. 
I am not speaking to you today to say that 
legislating the end of a mandatory retire- 
ment system would cure all the ills of those 
defined as aged in our society, but it would 
help a very large segment so defined. When 
one feels useless, one tends to give up and 


become dependent. We expect oldsters, 
seniors and any other euphemisms one may 


think of to have more inner resources and 
capacity for self-motivation and structure 
than any other age group in society. 

At this time of emphasis on nursing home 
scandals, it is important to remember that 
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nationwide only ten percent of those de- 
fined as aged Hve in some form of institu- 
tionalized setting such as a nursing home, 
health related facility or adult home. This 
is too often the aged population of which we 
are most aware. There are problems in these 
institutions in terms of adequate staffing, 
health and safety codes, price for quality and 
type of service rendered, lack of social serv- 
ices available to those residents and their 
families and totally inadequate recreation 
programs. 

However, what about the other ninety per- 
cent of the approximately 85,000 over sixty- 
five who live in Suffolk County according to 
the 1979 Census? Approximately one-fourth 
of these people live alone. The biggest prob- 
lem here as well as everywhere else, is money. 

As professional social workers, we are 
particularly concerned with the effects that 
Supplementary Security Income Program has 
had on the most helpless of our clients, the 
aged, blind and disabled. 

The SSI Program seems to represent part 
of a larger governmental trend toward the 
elimination of the traditional welfare sys- 
tem in favor of a fiat grant plan on the 
model of the Social Security Program. Such a 
plan has some real advantages in that it 
can serve to enhance the dignity of the 
individual client and provide for administra- 
tive simplicity. However, the Social Security 
system was designed only as a federal re- 
tirement program using forced savings by 
individuals as a funding source. It was as- 
sumed that this retirement income would 
be supplemented by other personal resources, 
and there was never any intention to sub- 
stitute Social Security for a program that 
would concern itself with the total needs of 
an individual. 

It should also be noted at this point that 
the earning limits on Social Security are 
totally unrealistic in today’s world. In fact, 
such a pension plan was successful precise- 
ly because there were back-up programs to 
meet the specific individual needs such as 
the categorical programs of Aid to the Aged, 
Blind and Disabled. These categorical pro- 
grams had the advantage of a large degree 
of flexibility which enabled them to meet 
the emergency needs and incremental 
changes in cost of living for individuals on 
limited fixed incomes based upon minimal 
subsistence level. Due to inflation, the actual 
cost of this level has gone up 54.7%. The 
grants have not. 

With the elimination of the categorical 
forms of assistance, the aged, blind and dis- 
abled who have no outside income are left 
helpless in the face of routine rent increases, 
utility shut-offs and similar needs that were 
previously met under the AABD system. 
While we are aware of the move toward flat 
grants in all aid programs, we urge those 
responsible at the various levels of govern- 
ment to bear in mind the clear need for a 
back-up system that can meet the routine 
financial emergencies that can devastate 
individuals with no other resources. It must 
be noted that the existing New York State 
EAA Program does not fully address this 
problem since it provided for assistance only 
in instances of unusual and catastrophic cir- 
cumstances, It is still possible, for example, 
for an elderly person to be evicted from his 
home because he was unable to meet a ten 
dollar rent increase. In such circumstances, 
he would have no recourse since neither the 
Social Security Administration nor the De- 
partment of Social Services legally has a 
program which could help him. 

But the individual recipient is not the 
only victim of the SSI Program. New York 
State and other states who have been ex- 
ceptionally responsive to their needy resi- 
dents have gained the least from this new 
legislation. In effect, we have been penalized 
while other states have been rewarded for 
their past neglect. New York State has opted 
for a supplementary plan for new appli- 
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cants to correct the inequities Inherent in 
the grandfather provision of the federal law. 
The legislation guarantees that the state’s 
cost will not exceed its total AABD cost 
for 1972. But 1972 was the year that welfare 
costs peaked in New York State. This provi- 
sion fixes New York State’s share of the 
cost at an intolerably high level. Moreover, 
the inflexibility of the SSI Program has 
necessitated the passage of an emergency 
assistance bill, limited though it is. The total 
cost of this program is not calculated into 
the guaranteed ceiling and will impose an 
additional burden on our state’s taxpayers. 
Finally, because both the Social Security 
Administration and the Department of Social 
Services are unable to respond to individual 
needs, they have referred many to the already 
Overloaded nongovernmental agencies in our 
State such as Red Cross, Catholic Charities 
and Jewish Community Services. 

Another crippling problem area for the 
aged is food stamps. By legislative mandate, 
all reciptents of SSI are ineligible for food 
stamps, despite the fact that their current 
SSI income is below the USDA standard for 
food stamp eligibility. It is common knowl- 
edge ihat food costs have been rising na- 
tionwide at almost unprecedented rates. 
Recent studies have pointed up the fact that 
such rising food costs affect the indigent 
most seriously. Particularly shocking was the 
recent revelation that over half the pet food 
sold in the United States is actually con- 
sumed by people, especially the elderly, who 
cannot afford other sources of protein, In 
view of the current inflationary pressures, 
the elimination of food stamps has been a 
serious hardship as well as a threat to the 
nutritional well-being of the aged and dis- 
abled. The ten dollar cash-out value of food 
stamps given only to those originally 
blanketed in the SSI system is grossly 
insufficient, 

We are recommending that the federal 
legislation be amended to restore food stamp 
benefits. 

The provision of interim assistance to 
new applicants and ongoing assistance to 
those eliminated by the differences in dis- 
ability criteria has been a particular prob- 
lem in Suffolk County where home relief 
was, until January, a township administered 
program. We urge the immediate change of 
the extremely rigid criteria of permanent and 
total disability used by the Social Security 
Administration for both Social Security and 
SSI. They are two different programs with 
different purposes, and, thus, the criteria for 
disability ought to be different. Those in the 
process of recovering from mental and 
physical problems which temporarily pre- 
clude employment ought to be covered under 
SSI as disabled, not under home relief which 
is not federally reimbursable. 

We are recommending the following about 
SSI. 

1. Changes in federal legislation to allow 
for greater flexibility in meeting potential 
needs. The flat grant should be divided into 
a general grant and a separate rent grant 
which would be based on local housing costs. 

2. In the interim, EAA should be expanded 
to include grants for routine rent increases, 
utility and fuel emergencies and other spe- 
cial needs not currently covered. In addi- 
tion, the twelve-month provision must be 
eliminated so that we can meet some of 
the recurring needs of all SSI recipients. 

3. To meet the nutritional needs of our 
disabled and elderly residents, food stamp 
benefits should be restored. If this is not 
immediately possible, New York State should 
temporarily increase its supplement to com- 
pensate for the loss in bonus coupons. 

Our whole discussion today has been based 
on the premise that the individual is the 
problem rather than the economic system 
with which he interacts. Perhaps, the real 
solution to the financial problem of all of 
our citizens lies in the direction of noncate- 
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gorical programs which aid total communi- 
ties through grants to improve vital services 
such as transportation and housing. This is 
one of the original purposes of the Federal 
Revenue Sharing Program which has been 
used for capital improvements and police in- 
stead. 

Income level allowable for Medicaid and 
reimbursement under Medicare are unreal- 
istic and inadequate, Federal and state leg- 
islative action is needed in a positive sense 
to raise the amounts people are allowed fo 
have, not cut them back. The proposed 
changes of President Ford for Medicare will 
simply force a great number of people either 
to do without medical care or force them 
onto Medicaid. Disbursement rates are to- 
tally out of line now with medical care costs 
in New York. To cut them back to the pro- 
posed level will insure that more elderly 
die due to lack of proper medical care. 

Thank you. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you, Dolores. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES AND THE 
AGING 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, the problems 
of 21.7 million aged are really an intensi- 
fication of many of the problems all 
Americans face with respect to income, 
housing, employment, and health. 

My colleague, Mr. HEINZ, of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed the Northeast Regional 
Conference of the American Association 
of Retired Persons in Boston on Friday, 
April 25. His message was a cogent’ one, 
calling for immediate action on several 
legislative fronts which would improve 
life among the aged. .., p 

Mr. Speaker, T include this portion of 
Congressman Herz” address because I 
believe it is important to share with our 
colleagues: 

NATIONAL PRIORITIES AND THE AGING 

The opportunity to address an AARP audi- 
ence is like a home visit with old friends. 

Since coming to Congress, I have developed 
a working relationship with chapter members 
in Western Pennsylvania, and I have received, 
from AARP Washington people, vital infor- 
mation on legislation before Congress and 
tremendous support for some of my own leg- 
islative battles. AARP played a distinctive 
role in our drive to restore broad based so- 
cial services to the aged, and in the fight to 
create a Select Committee on Aging. For this 
reason, I am especially honored and priv- 
liged to be here. Most especially, let me say 
that the new House Select Committee on 
Aging, which came into existence last month, 
could not have been without you. For this, 
on behalf of the many members of Congress 
who had been struggling for the elderly for 
so long, we in the Congress are deeply grate- 
ful and I thank you. 

I am proud to have worked with you, and 
particularly want to thank Cy Brickfield, 
Peter Hughes, John Martin and Larry Lane— 
with whom I haye worked closely. Help like 
theirs is Indispensable ín the legislative proc- 
ess. 

It's also & specific pleasure to be in’ Boston. 
I had mahy good years here as a graduate 
student. But coming back to this historic 
spot 200 years after “the shot heard ‘round 
the world” was fired, helps me put things in 
perspective. 
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Our Bicentennial should be more than an 
exercise in reliving and rei our past. 
It should be the tool to help us plan the 
future, 

I believe a civilization is judged by the way 
it treats. its very young and its very old. 
Where the elderly are concerned, the de- 
mands and the needs of age show all too 
clearly the failings and weaknesses of the 
system. 

If we focus on the past briefly, we can 
see we made progress just from the stand- 
point of sheer political force. 

In colonial days,.very few Americans sur- 
vived to age 71, the present expected life 
Span. A great many died in infancy, and for 
those who didn’t—according to a survey 
taken right here in Massachusetts in 1789— 
life expectancy was only 35. 

Today, more than 11 percent of the people 
are over 65. That’s a potent political force. 
We have more awareness of the process of 
aging—and we have the tools to make life 
better. For the moment, however, our tools 
for progress are blunted. 

Inflation and the economic downturn are 
putting all of us to the test to be innovative, 
efficient and flexible. We are being forced to 
defend what we have right now im aging 
budgets, because there is a mood, particularly 
in Washington, to cut. Against this negative 
attitude, we will have to fight extremely hard 
for new and better programs. In this atmos- 
phere, it’s important for us to be honest and 
realistic about policy and programs we de- 
velop to help give the aged a higher federal 
and state government priority. Necessities 
first. 

For all our wealth and power as a nation, 
we use tax dollars to subsidize squalor and 
inefficiency—and in effect, less flexibility and 
& more limited range of services than any of 
the industrially developed nations. 

Let's look at-the hard human facts. 

Over half of our 21.7 million aged depend 
om social security as their sole source of 
income. Yet, the average annual payment 
for couples on social security is $200 less 
than the $3,750 the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics considers adequate. 

You here know the havoc that 12% mfa- 
tion plays with budgets like these, and you 
know why we cannot settle, as proposed by 
the Administration, for a 5.5% increase In 
social security cost of living allowances. It 
is true I am a member of the Republican 
Party and proud of fts progressive tradi- 
tions. It is also true that President Ford is a 
Republican. But I must be candid and un- 
equivocal—the Ford Administration's pro- 
posed social security limit is totally unac- 
ceptable to this Congressman. It would force 
our elderly to bear the brunt of our battle 
against iiflation, and that is why I most 
strongly oppose it, and why I urge you to 
do so too. 

Let's look at nursing home care. 

Two out of every three dollars sperit in the 
United States for nursing homes is provided 
by American taxpayers through medicaid 
and medicare. And we all read daily about 
the abuses and windfall profits which are 
prevalent in hopefully a smal? minority of 
homes. What we don't read about is that 
we are funding a system that doesn’t really 
fit peoples’ needs—particularly people who 
need just a little help to get around, not a 
whole institution to house them. But they 
are In an institution because here is no place 
else for them to go. 

So many of the aged have problems with 
adequate income, transportatfon, housing 
and social services. Yet, despite our sizable 
problems, we have made some progress in 
the last few years. I worked with a handful 
of Congressmen in 1973 to try to get an im- 
mediate boost in social security benefits. 
Without those efforts, I doubt that. the two 
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social security increases totalling 11% would 
have been possible in 1974. We tried to re- 
move the stigma of welfare for the aged by 
enacting the SSI program. We prevented 
HEW from adopting punitive and discrimina- 
tory social service regulations which would 
Keep older people out of senior citizen cen- 
ters and would deny them homemaker 
services, 

My own three-year battle to create a House 
Select Committee on Aging—a battle started 
5 years ago by former Congressman David 
Pryor of Arkansas with your help—was won 
when we amended committee reorganization 
legislation on the House floor later last year. 
Two months ago, the Speaker announced 
membership on the committee and I was 
pleased to be named by my Republican col- 
leagues as the ranking minority member on 
the Health and Long-Term Care Subcommit- 
tee. This subcommittee and the Full commit- 
tee will provide Congress with serious and 
solid insights into problems confronting the 
aged and, hopefully, we can help find, and 
effectively advocate and enact, some answers. 

Some other progress has been made this 
year, too. I said earlier that the specter of 
unemployment and inflation which haunts 
Washington and the Nation has created a 
strong demand to cut budgets. However, we 
in Congress have determined that our eco- 
nomic recovery requires that we bolster both 
employment and social programs. Both are 
vital to maintain consumer purchasing 
power. That is why we said “No” to a cut- 
back in food stamps early in this session, and 
why we in the House have passed a two-and- 
half billion dollar, four-year extension of the 
Older Americans Act. In my own committee, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, we have 
reported the Health Revenue Sharing and 
Services legislation to the ficor for action. 
This bill encourages for the first time, pilot 
programs in home health care. 

In our drive to stimulate the economy, the 
House added a tax reduction legislation, a 
$50 rebate to aged citizens. 

I don't believe that any of this new legisla- 
tion satisfies the full magnitude or the scope 
required to deal with all the complex prob- 
lems of aging. It’s a start, but much more 
needs to be done. We should not stop short 
of anything less than a major overhaul and 
total reform, and that involves you and me 
and AARP and the rest of Congress. There- 
fore, it is appropriate at this conference this 
morning, to identify some of the immediate 
problems that you can join me and other 
members of Congress in solving. 

Property tax relief is absolutely required. 
72% of the aged are homeowners. This means 
they pay real estate taxes. But with a high 
percentage of low income people among the 
aged, it also means they pay a dispropor- 
tionately high share of their income to sup- 
port local and state government, Although 44 
states have some form of property tax assist- 
ance, it is most often too little too late. They 
need immediate relief. That’s why I am work- 
ing for passage of property tax relief legisla- 
tion to benefit both homeowners and renters 
by significantly supplementing existing state 
programs. In fact last Wednesday (the day 
before yesterday), I testified on this subject 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Aging. 
As then, let me stress to you today, the neces- 
sity of including property tax relief in 8. 599 
and H.R. 3922, the four-year extension of the 
Older Americans Act now pending before 
Congress. Because this is a four year bill, 
it may mean we will have to wait four years 
to write this kind of property tax relief into 
the law. I think it would be tragic for our 
senior citizens to postpone any prospect of 
achieving. property tax relief until 1980. 

Tf raising income and providing tax relief 
are indispensable to achieving Independent, 
self-sustaining older people, housing is prob- 
ably the next most significant contributor to 
well-being. Last year, Congress amended a 
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comprehensive bill to include the 202 pro- 
gram, subsidized housing for the aged. De- 
spite the fact that 202 programs were scandal 
tree, and that they represent the most suc- 
cessful demonstration of public housing, two 
#dministrations have attempted to throttle 
these community-run projects. 

And again, for this coming year, yet an- 
other White House budget ignored the 202 
housing program—lI don’t think we can. 

Last year, in a drive to prevent HEW from 
adopting punitive social service regulations, 
we in Congress—unknowingly, I think—pro- 
moted a new form of segregation. We added 
a means test to be eligible to participate in 
programs like homemaker services and the 
operation of senior citizens’ lounges. In this 
way, we've discouraged low-income people to 
take advantage of what's rightfully theirs, 
and we've driven others away. In my own 
state of Pennsylvania, I understand that as 
many as 70% of the people inyolved in pro- 
grams are turned away or turned off by the 
means test. This form of segregation is a 
repudiation of the spirit with which pro- 
grams for the aged should be offered—and 
it must be abolished. 

How to give people the access to health 
services they need—like home health serv- 
ices—will be the subject of study by the 
Select Committee on Aging and its Health 
and Long-Term Care Subcommittee, on which 
I serve as ranking Republican member. Un- 
fortunately, progress will not come as fast 
as it should. Our subcommittee ts only now 
being organized, and the Public Health and 
Environment Subcommittee, on which I also 
serve, is burdened with many competing en- 
vironmental and health priorities. 

However, there are some immediate steps 
we can take. There’s a package of nursing 
home reform bills, introduced by Charles 
Percy in the Senate and myself and others 
in the House, which would provide construc- 
tion and rehabilitation loans, and increased 
community involvement in the operation of 
nursing homes. What’s more, they establish 
closer monitoring of care and facilities. 

Also, with respect to nursing homes—we 
must also remove the despair and personal 
financial loss that both medicare and med- 
icaid create for some post-operative patients. 
There are too many examples of older people 
who spend their full income and exhaust 
their savings during convalescence, only to 
lose their homes or their apartments. They 
end their days in long-term care institutions 
paid by medicaid, when all they needed was 
financial help to keep thelr homes going 
while they were recovering. I don’t have a 
final answer on this problem, but I have a 
firm conviction as to our responsibility for 
a specific solution and decisive action. It’s 
ironic that both medicare and medicaid, de- 
signed to rescue those in need, end up pun- 
ishing them. 

It’s equally unconscionable that we pay 
to keep some people in hospitais—but not 
to keep them out, Take prescription drugs. 
Under medicare, we will pay your hospitali- 
zation when you are sick. But we won’t pay 
one cent for drugs to keep you from getting 
that sick or for medication to keep you out 
of a hospital afterwards. Besides being penny- 
wise and pound foolish and a waste of tax- 
payer dollars, besides being backward in 
health care, it is a cruel and insensitive policy. 
We must cover the cost of prescription drugs. 

Another way to keep people out of hospitals 
is to encourage them to be active. What about 
employment for people over 65 who want to 
work? Though the job market is limited, we 
must still allow those who want to continue 
working the chance to do so. Undoubtedly, as 
the retirement package continues to im- 
prove, I believe many people would opt for 
retirement, particularly if we can bring ine 
flation under control. However, we must pro- 
tect the rights and interest of those who want 
to work by removing the age ceiling from 
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job discrimination laws. We can begin by 
strengthening the pending Older Americans 
Act Amendments to include the Protection of 
the Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967 to cover those over 65. 

One further note. Last year we passed leg- 
istation changing the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Health Planning and Resource 
Development Program. Some funds that were 
previously reserved for the creation of medical 
Taj Mahals now can be channeled into es- 
tablishing practical and accessible neighbor- 
hood clinics. This change in the law was 
made to assure that people get basic remedial 
and preventive health care close to home. I 
am identifying this particular opportunity 
for better health services, because it’s im- 
portant for you and it’s up to you to lobby 
your state health officials and soon to be 
established area health systems agencies, to 
help you take advantage of this important 
change in the law. 

What I have suggested are a series of steps 
and goals with far reaching effect, but 
achievable short-term, in this session of the 
94th Congress. But their enactment requires 
your participation, 

You—the people in this room—have power. 
You have access to better than one out of five 
of the Congressmen and Senators in Wash- 
ington. 

Let me review—as precisely as I can—how 
you can use your considerable influence on 
vital particulars, 

We can achieve the reality of property tax 
relief for older people, and end job discrimi- 
nation for those over 65. If you will today 
contact your Senator, ask him to include 
these changes in the Older Americans Act 
during the Senate Aging Committees markup 
session which begins next week. 

We can assure the resuscitation of 202 
Housing, if you contact your Congressional 
Representatives and ask them to fight for 
funding of this authority by including money 
in the HUD Appropriations Bill now before 
the Appropriations Committee of both House 
and Senate. 

We can eliminate the Means test from so- 
cial services, if you concentrate particularly 
on members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, as well as House members 
from your own Districts. At the very latest, 
this can be a part of the tax reform legislation 
predicted or promised by Chairman Ullman, 
for September floor action. 

We can improve nursing homes and develop 
home health care if you zero in on members 
of my own Health Subcommittee and the 
Ways and Means Committee, as we hold NHI 
hearings this Summer and Fall. 

We can establish community run neigh- 
borhood clinics, if you make your local and 
state officials aware of the opportunity, and 
involve yourselves in the activities of the 
area health systems agencies which must be 
established by May 15 in most states. 

What I said before about the specter of 
inflation and economic hard times haunting 
our budget deliberations holds—and has set 
the stage for a series of fights on funda- 
mental priorities between Congress and the 
White House. I think it is fair to say that 
we in Congress are determined to skirt prior- 
ities in the direction of benefits to people 
and into job-stimulating activities. 

And in my Health and Long-Term Care 
Subcommittee of the Select Committee on 
Aging, we will begin to fully examine the 
gaps in health care coverage, as well as the 
shortcomings of our health and long-term 
care system so that we can influence the 
standing committees to make corrections. I 
see this assignment as vital to developing 
the full information and to establishing the 
direction we need to make intelligent legis- 
lative judgements—I hope these will be 
humane and sensitive judgements that take 
into account peoples’ needs. 

The achievable legislative agenda I have 
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detailed presages two vitally important and 
major undertakings which the Congress will 
not, in my judgement, be acting upon this 
year. These are the enactment of National 
Health Insurance, and the restructuring of 
social security financing. 

As the cosponsor of a sweeping health in- 
surance measure, in the 93rd Congress, I do 
not see congressional action on the horizon. 
Congress is not yet ready to fashion a major 
plan—particularly when most of the dis- 
cussion centers around holding down gov- 
ernment spending. 

With respect to social security, many peo- 
ple are raising questions about the actuarial 
soundness of the system. I see no problem 
in the near future. But with the downturn 
in our birthrate, and the drop in the ratio 
between those who are working and those 
who are retired, we will have to give very 
serious attention to reorganizing social se- 


curity’s financing ... or we will have a fisca? 
crisis on our hands in 25 years. 

Much of what we do for the aged in the 
long run depends on what we do for our 
society at large—and that is to work on our 
economic problems and control inflation. We 
must bring down unemployment so that 
everyone who is capable of—and willing to 
work—can have a job, regardless of age. 

The job ahead for all of us will be to de- 
velop and organize the resources of this great 
country to provide the aged with the life of 
dignity and independence they require and 
deserve. I hope to continue to call on you for 
advice and support. I look forward to our 
working together, and let me take this op- 
portunity to thank you all once again for 
the invaluable contributions you have made 
to fulfilling America as a land of promise and 
opportunity—regardless of race, creed, color, 
sex—or age for all our citizens. 


TRIBUTE TO BOB AND VIRGINIA 
UNRUHE 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, June 1, 1975, at the Citizens 
Center in Culver City, Bob and Virginia 
Unruhe will be honored for 20 years of 
outstanding service to the community, 
by the Culver City Democratic Club. 

This couple, parents of three sons and 
two daughters have dedicated themselves 
to service to others both in Culver City 
and the Greater Los Angeles community. 

Virginia Unruhe has been a teacher 
for many years, in Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles and Culver City. She has been 
a Sunday-school teacher in her church, 
a Girl Scout leader, a Cub Scout den 
mother, and served on several PTA 
boards. She was appointed to the Culver 
City Human Relations Commission in 
1969 and has been its chairman for 2 
years. 

Bob Unruhe started his teaching career 
at Palms Junior High in Los Angeles in 
1950. In 1958 he transferred to Hamilton 
High School where he teaches govern- 
ment classes. 

He was elected to the Culver City 
Council for two terms. He has been 
active in his church, Cub Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Little League and PTA. 

For over 10 years he has been chair- 
man of the negotiating council for Los 
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= Angeles teachers. In 1973, he was elected 
“president of the United ‘Teachers of “Los 
Angeles with a membership of oyer 
"16,000 teachers. 

This couple is well deserving of the 
testimonial dinner given in their honor. 
It is my privilege and pleasure to join in 
the tribute. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
RECESSION 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we all ~eal- 
ize that the Nation has long suffered from 
serious social and economic problems, It 
is, therefore, especially heartening to 
take note of the continuing commitment 
of some of our country’s corporations to 
positive programs in the public interest, 
particularly during this difficult period of 
recession. These companies have recog- 
nizea that they are socioeconomic insti- 
tutions rather than simply economic in- 
stitutions whose only purpose is to make 
profits. ` 

I have long been aware of the very 
dedicated and constructive efforts of one 
such company—the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America. The corporate head- 
quarters of Prudential are located in the 
city of Newark. Some years ago this en- 
lightened firm decided to construct its 
new headquarters building in Newark, 
and thus strongly reaffirm its intent ‘o 
help Newark prosper and thrive. The 
company is now focusing its public in- 
terest activities in the following areas: 
First, consumer issues affecting its busi- 
ness; second, investment policy and how 
to make it more socially responsive; 
third, urban problems, because of the big 
city locations of its regional home of- 
fices and particularly its headquarters 
in Newark; fourth, national health care; 
and fifth, equal employment opportunity 
and minority assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the civic ac- 
complishments and community involve- 
ment of Prudential are in great measure 
due to the outstanding leadership and 
vision of Prudential’s chairman, Mr. 
Donald S. MacNaughton. In an article 
in the New York Times of May 4, 1975, 
Mr. MacNaughton presented a lucid and 
encouraging description of the evolution 
of social responsiveness in companies 
and some examples of the benefits al- 
ready achieved. I include it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE RECESSION 

(By Donald S. MacNaughton) 

There has been talk lately that business, 
in, reacting to the economic crunch, may 
abandon or at least sidetrack programs deal- 
ing with important social issues. If this is 
true it could be the worst mistake American 
business has ever made. 

Fortunately there are indications that 
rather than Jumping off the social responsi- 
bility bandwagon many businessmen are 
simply getting smarter in their approach to 
these issues. 


This is especially evident in corporations 
that recognized at an early time that their 
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- franchise to do business has been granted by 
society and that this charter. involves -obli- 
gations extending beyond stockholders, em- 
ployees, suppliers and customers to encom- 
pass the public interest. 

As a long-time.corporation watcher I have 
noted a three-phase evolution in companies 
which move beyond Milton Friedman's 
dictum that the sole responsibility of- busi- 
ness is to make profits to understand that 
their interests must coincide with those of 
the public if they wish to msintain their 
franchises. 

The first phase can be termed “the gleam 
in the chief executive’s eye” in which the 
chairman sees the light and begins to talk 
about social needs. But down in the guts of 
the organization, where people work and 
middle-management runs the business, 
nothing much happens. 

A few trial balloons may be lofted in the 
form of increased contributions or quick-fix 
programs that are likely to fail or be in- 
efiective. But in the main it’s business as 
usual. 

In phase two the sociai responsiveness 
function is assigned to a staf department 
and a senior executive sets out to define 
problems, determine what can be done and 
establish priorities. Intelligent planning 
begins but there is still little action at the 
working level. 

Phase three is where the action starts. 
Here objectives are set, budgets allocated, 
people trained and retrained as needed, pro- 
cedures implemented and performance 
evaluated. 

At this point the challenge to the chief 
executive is to bring about a change in think- 
ing, attitudes and behavior throughout the 
organization. The sales force, for instance, 
needs to understand that response to con- 
sumer issues is just important as meeting 
this week's sales quota. 

Bringing about a real change in attitudes 
mut involve both a deep commitment and 
strong leadership on the part of the chief 
executive. What the chief executive does— 
the decisions he makes, the questions he 
asks, the praise and criticism he gives the 
people he appoints—is much more important 
in shaping a new direction for the organiza- 
tion than the stance he may present to the 
outside world. 

At the same time, the executive must be 
careful not to move the organization too far, 
too fast in a new direction. If nobody follows, 
the leader isn’t leading. In the words of 
Edmund Burke, the trick is “to give a direc- 
tion, a form, a technical dress and a specific 
sanction, to the general sense of the 
community.” 

In the evolution of a program from talk to 
action what really happens is that social 
responsiveness is defined as a major corpo- 
rate activity subject to the same techniques 
employed in marketing, production, finance 
and other elements of business. 

Some of the time lag in getting sound pro- 
grams underway can be ascribed to the fact 
that corporations must face up to the hard 
reality that they have another major activity 
requiring the same dedication of time, en- 
ergy and resources deyoted to other major 
facets of corporate business. 

Many corporations are now well into phase 
three and results are becoming apparent. 

For example, the Bank of America has had 
since 1968 a special loan program for stu- 
dents, low-income home buyers and minority 
businessmen. Although the student-loan pro- 
gram operates at a loss, the bank reports 
small profits on the home-buyer program 
and the minority business programs. 

Standard OH of Indiana has pursued a suc- 
cessful program of assisting minority eco- 
nomic development since 1961. In buying 
from minority companies, the use of minori- 
ties on construction jobs and leasing of serv- 
ice stations, this company has provided real 
leadership in a program that keeps expand- 
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ing and changing emphasis at new needs and 
opportunities emerge. 

Analysis of these and many other excellent 
corporate programs prompts me to suggest 
three guiding principles governing social re- 
sponsiveness. 

First, it is essential to concentrate on real- 
istic priorities based on corporate interests, 
needs and capabilities. The laundry list of 
ils and problems plaguing the nation is so 
long that even a corporate giant must be ex- 
tremely selective in concentrating on issues 
within its competence. The problems of crime 
and overpopulation, for example, are 50 com- 
plex that I doubt any one corporation can 
do much about them. 

The second principle is recognition that a 
long-term commitment must be made to a 
program. Prof. Robert W. Ackerman of the 
Harvard Business School has pointed out that 
the results from corporate social programs 
may not show up until six to eight years have 
passed. Consistency of purpose and more pa- 
tience than most businessmen are accus- 
tomed to are necessary elements. There are 
no quick, easy answers. 

Finally, projects must be constantly mon- 
itored, reviewed and adjusted. Many com- 
pelling problems are going to be with us for 
a long time—minority rights, the environ- 
ment, health care, urban deterioration—but 
with ever changing dimensions. If a corpora- 
tion is to make constructive contributions, its 
policymakers must have the flexibility, and 
the wisdom, to adjust as the focus of the 
problem shifts. 

Above all, business leaders must keep their 
thinking in line with that of economist Paul 
Samuelson who: said: “Yes, Virginia, a cor- 
poration these days not only may engage in 
social responsibility, it had very well better 
do so.” 


GUN CONTROL OR GUN 
CONFISCATION? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Crime is continuing to 
hold hearings on the subject of gun con- 
trol. In this regard I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
thought-provoking editorial from the 
May 1975 issue of Virginia Wildlife. 

According to the editorial much more 
is at stake than restricting the use of 
guns to legitimate activities. There are 
thousands of laws already on the books 
that do this. The heart of the issue is 
confiscation. Gun control is merely a 
code name for taking away the guns of 
our citizens. 

Following is the text of the editorial. 

Gun CONTROL 

These are powerful and popular words but 
they don't miean what they say. Control 
would imply restricting the use of guns to 
legitimate and acceptable activities; hence, 
prohibiting their possession and use for un- 
authorized purposes. We already have thou- 
sands of laws prohibiting their use for crimi- 
nal purposes so we certainly don’t need an- 
other. What are we talking about then? 

District of Columbia Councilman John A. 
Wilson put it rather plainly recently when 
he proposed an amendment to the District’s 
police regulations that would confiscate 
without recompense an estimated 52,000 pri- 
vately owned handguns and shotguns in the 
district. Asked if he didn’t think he was 
breaking faith with citizens who registered 
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their weapons in the belief they would be 
allowed to keep them he replied, “That 
doesn’t bother me. I didn’t promise them 
anything. People think I want to take every- 
body's gun away—and they're perfectly 
right.” 

Congratulations, Mr. Wilson. Although I 
don't agree with your plan, you at least had 
the guts to say what you meant. Actually 
your plan has a better chance of accomplish- 
ing tts goal of a disarmed citizenry than some 
of the subterfuges your contemporaries have 
proposed to accomplish the same thing. 

So we are talking abont confiscation. Pre- 
sumably only of handguns in the minds of 
most proponents of “Gun Control.” This 
would eventually get most of the guns owned 
by those who use them frequently inchiding 
hunters, target shooters and criminals. 
Criminals, of course, could easily replenish 
their supply from underworld markets. 
Those that would not be affected are the 
millions lying in bureau drawers, desk 
drawers, under car seats and other places 
where they would be readily available to do 
violence to some person when fear or a fit 
of passion dictated. These would never be 
registered and only rarely confiscated. And 
there is no reason to naively presume that 
there would not be a lively black market 
traffic in such weapons among the other- 
wise respectable citizenry. So there is little 
to be said for the practicality of “control” 
except perhaps to put a loose fitting lid on 
the volume of handguns now in existence. 

I have never used my guns for any crimi- 
nal activity nor do I intend to. Why certain 
editorial writers and TV personalities con- 
sider them a threat to their well being I will 
never understand. TV is especially critical 
yet depends on guns for its livelihood. It is a 
rare TV show that can make it through 30 
minutes without using a gun. Yet, if regis- 
tration for “control” were instituted, legiti- 
mate gun users like myself would presum- 
ably become criminals if we didn’t register 
our weapons and suckers if we did. 

Criminals, dope addicts, persons with 
mental disorders, juveniles, fugitives and a 
long list of similar non-trustworthy persons 
are already prohibited from purchasing or 
owning weapons. How many more times 
must we make it illegal? 


AN ACT OF HEROISM 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents sponsor awards recognizing he- 
roic acts performed by boys or girls under 
18 years of age. This is commendable and 
the program deserves the same recogni- 
tion given to the young hero. 

The program is the Leo J. Buttner Alert 
Youth Award, and named in honor of the 
man who for many years served as chair- 
man of the national Alert Youth Award 
Committee, and his local committee in 
Johnstown, Pa. 

In my State of Idaho, the committee 
has recognized 13-year-old Maurice Dean 
Brown, son of LaVon and Jay Brown of 
Sugar City, Idaho. For the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I submit the citation of Mau- 
rice’s act of heroism: 

On August 9, 1974, Troop 109 of the Sec- 
ond Ward of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, Sugar City, Idaho, was on 
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its third day of camp. Four scouts from the 
troop were canoeing on Horseshoe Lake. The 
four boys, Maurice Brown, Ronnie Harding, 
Paul Pincock, and Russell Weaver, had had 
training on the canoeing merit badge. Their 
advisor, Merrill Pincock, had repeatedly 
warned them that if a canoe ever swamped, 
they should stay with the canoe no matter 
what. 

As the four boys were passing the shore 
of the lake, they decided to get some expe- 
rience they had learned by swamping the 
boat. They brought the canoe in close to 
shore and capsized it. They all started to 
swim for shore, but Russell Weaver was not 
a good swimmer, did not get very far, got 
into trouble and shouted for help. Maurice 
Brown, already on shore, responded to Rus- 
sell's call, dove back in the water and swam 
out to Russell, approached him from the back 
as he should have, but Russell panicked and 
started to push Maurice under the water in 
his desire to be saved. However, Maurice got 
the upper hand and swam, pulling Russell 
to shore and safety. 


OMNIBUS COPYRIGHT REVISION 
BILL 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Subcommittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties and the Administration of Jus- 
tice has begun hearings on an omnibus 
copyright revision bill, a piece of legisla- 
tion which this country desperately 
needs. The confusion stemming from the 
current law—which is 66 years old—re- 
quires that the Congress act now to clear 
up the situation. 

In this regard, my colleagues will be 
interested in the testimony of Irwin 
Goldbloom, Deputy Assistant Attorney 
General, Civil Division, Department of 
Justice, who appeared before the sub- 
committee earlier this month to endorse 
specific revisions in this legislation. 
Among the points he stressed in his 
statement was the need to clarify the 
copyright law as it pertains to cable 
television—CATV. 

TESTIMONY OF IRWIN GOLDBLOOM 


The subject of the application of copyright 
to community antenna television has pre- 
sented considerable -difficulty in previous 
drafts of proposed revisions of the Copyright 
Code. H.R. 2223 attempts a compromise be- 
tween the extreme positions of complete lia- 
bility for infringement of copyright by sec- 
ondary transmission by CATV on one hand 
and almost complete freedom from lability 
on the other hand. While we support the im- 
position of a degree of liability upon CATV, 
we believe that H.R. 2223 should provide an 
area of free use for such systems within the 
local service area. 

The first part-of subsection (c) of Section 
111 provides for compulsory licensing of sec- 
ondary transmissions of a primary transmis- 
sion by an FCC licensed broadcast station 
upon compliance with the notice of owner- 
ship and the payment provisions of subsec- 
tion (d), and (A) the signals of the primary 
transmission are exclusively aural and the 
secondary transmission is permissible under 
the rules, regulations or authorizations of 
the FCC; (B) where the CATV system is, in 
whole or in part, within the local service 
area of the primary transmitter; or (C) where 
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carriage of the signals comprising the sec- 
ondary transmission is permissible under the 
FCC rules, regulations or authorizations. We 
strongly urge, with respect to (B), that the 
secondary transmittal should be completely 
free of liability; hence, royalty-free or no 
licensing would be in order. Thé secondary 
transmission in such a situation, where the 
CATV system is, in whole or in part, within 
the local service area of the primary trans- 
mitter, finds the cable system only filling 
gaps or improving reception in the service 
area of the primary transmitter, supplement- 
ing the primary transmission. Such transmis- 
sion does not impair the primary transmit- 
ter’s market; in fact, it enhances it. The 
copyright holder is helped and not hurt by 
such activity. 


EULOGY FOR CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the RECORD at 
this point a eulogy delivered by Istvan 
B. Gereben, copresident of the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters Federation at 
a ceremony held at the Cardinal Minds- 
zenty Memorial Hall of the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in Washington, 
D.C., on May 18. 

Mr. Speaker, Cardinal Mindszenty, a 
symbol of lifelong resistance to Nazi and 
Communist tyranny, passed away on 
May 6, and will always be remembered 
as a heroic, stalwart champion of the 
people of Hungary who fought against 
the Communist takeover of his country 

The eulogy follows at this point: 
REMARKS DELIVERED BY ISTVAN B. GERESEN 


“I came not to be praised. Someone who 
spent long years in prison cell and others 
in painful but selfimposed solitude, looks 
at praise with somewhat different attitude 
than those who enjoyed freedom throughout 
their whole life. But the honor that your 
presence means to me is highly valued and 
I am thankful for each human heart touched 
by my being here.” 

Those are the words of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, spoken almost a year ago at a prayer 
breakfast honoring him here in Washington 
Today we brought our hearts, touched by 
his life and grieved by his death, that with 
our presence we express our respect of the 
Cardinal, the Prinze Primate, the Freedom 
Fighter, the Hungarian. 

We came not to praise. That has been 
done eloquently, sincerely and justly by 
heads of state, churchmen, and columnists. 
We came to claim his rich legacy: the ex- 
ample of his soul, of his life, of his will, of 
his sacrifice, his steadfast constancy, of his 
martyrdom. He was the ultimate Hungarian. 
He was the ultimate Preedom Fighter. Car- 
dinal Mindszenty fought not with arms. His 
most effective weapons were not his words, 
He conquered his enemies and gained his 
friends with the strength of truth and by 
setting an example unmatched in his time. 

We came to claim this inheritance: the 
example of a fighting priest, a gutsy peasant 
patriot, a simple straightforward man, 4 
pious soul, the example of a Hungarian who 
rebelled against tyranny standing for God, 
Church and County. He reached for the 
promise of tomorrow instead of today’s ex- 
pediency of compromise. We came here today 
to claim our legacy: the life of Jozsef Minds- 
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zenty, the life of “the constant Cardinal, un- 
shaken and unshakable”, the life which is 
an example for his own time and & monu- 
ment for the ages. We came to swear that 
we will be faithful to this legacy. We came 
to declare that enriched by this inheritance 
it is our duty to ensure that his efforts were 
not in vain. We came to say farewell! Rest 
in peace! Isten veled lelki. fejedelmiink. 
Lelked maradjon velunk! 


OREGON STATESMAN PRAISES 
CHAIRMAN ULLMAN 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, my senior 
colleague from Oregon, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, is to be 
commended for the tremendous effort he 
has devoted to bringing an energy con- 
servation bill out of his committee. In 
view of the deep differences of opinion 
about the proper means for accomplish- 
ing needed energy conservation as well 
as a disconcerting lack of awareness of 
this serious problem on behalf of many 
of the general public, Mr. ULLMAN has 
shown a persistence and a dedication 
that few can match. 

Last Sunday the Oregon Statesman, 
one of the two daily newspapers in our 
State’s capital, published an editorial 
calling attention to the work that he has 
done and the need that exists for better 
public understanding of the critical issues 
that we face. I would like to take this 


opportunity to call the attention of all 
my colleagues to the material contained 
in that editorial: 


ULLMAN Faces UPHILL ENERGY POLICY BATTLE 


Oregon’s Rep. Al Uliman has accomplished 
a major political feat in bringing his House 
Ways and Means Committee to accept a 
meaningful energy policy bill. He now faces 
a far more onerous task of getting the House 
as a whole to accept it without diluting it 
beyond recognition. 

And then, beyond that, lies the Senate, 
with indications that it will be weakened 
further there. 

And waiting in the wings is President Ford, 
ready to invoke his own plans when and if 
Congress fails to produce an energy policy 
program. 

If that weren't enough, Ullman is con- 
fronted with the almost instiperable task of 
getting his energy policy explained to the 
general public in such a way as to get public 
support for his ideas. 

Unfortunately, all this adds up, not to a 
realistic energy policy, but to an explanation 
of why the United States seenis Incapable of 
attacking its most pressing problems with 
clear and decisive leadership. 

Boiled down to very simple terms, Ull- 
man’s energy policy proposal would impose 
voluntary limitations on the use of petro- 
leum products through a many-pronged pro- 
gram. Included would be an import tax, a 
3 or 4-cent tax on gasoline (with perhaps 
one cent going back to the states) and an- 
other gasoline tax system which would be 
triggered by consumption. In other words, 
the more gasoline that is used, the higher the 
tax. 

Uliman looks at Europe as his model, 
where the gas tax is as high as 75 cents per 
gallon, and as a result cars have been engi- 
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neered for fuel economy. Alternate modes of 
transportation, such as buses and trains, 
flourish there. 

Exemptions are built into his gas tax sys- 
tem for farming. 

It is a complicated program, by necessity. 
It is difficult to explain. It will be hard to 
marshal public support behind it because 
the immediate crisis has faded away. 

But Uliman is right in insisting that just 
because the energy problem has become in- 
visible for the moment, it has not vanished. 
This country must not predicate its policy 
on dependence upon overseas oil. We must 
reduce non-essential use of oil In the inter- 
ests of bringing the economy back within 
manageable bounds. 

And we must expect Congress, our elected 
representatives, to produce a program which 
will accomplish these ends. Ullman has 
measured up to his responsibility in produc- 
ing such a program. 

It is not just Ullman or his program which 
will be be tested in the days ahead, but the 
capacity of the system itself to understand 
and accept a program embodying the ‘sacri- 
fices which will go with a responsible solu- 
tion to the energy problem. 


THE SOUTH VIETNAM AND CAM- 
BODIA TRADE EMBARGO 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the Commerce Department an- 
nounced that a U.S. trade embargo has 
been imposed on South Vietnam and 
Cambodia under the national security 
and foreign policy provisions of the Ex- 
port Administration Act. The decision 
gives those countries the same “Group 
Z” trading status now held by North 
Vietnam, North Korea, and Cuba. 

Although it went almost unnoticed, 
this move clearly indicated the Ford 
administration’s refusal to face the fact 
of its policy failure in Southeast Asia 
and the general bankruptcy of cold war 
doctrine. No rational explanation was 
given for the move. Inquiries by my office 
have yielded only the unsurprising news 
that the order came from higher up— 
specifically from the Secretary of State. 

I find it highly ironic that such a step 
should be taken at the very time that 
both the Congress and the administra- 
tion are laboring to extricate the United 
States from the trade embargo imposed 
on Cuba in the early 1960’s. Our decision- 
makers are finally realizing that the U.S. 
action in that instance did little more 
than heighten Fidel Castro’s anti-Amer- 
icanism and drive him more firmly into 
the embrace of the Soviet Union. While 
its purpose was to isolate Cuba from the 
rest of the world, the embargo’s effect 
was to isolate the United States from 
Cuba. 

In spite of that experience, we still ap- 
pear to be conducting foreign policy by 
knee-jerk when it comes to Communist 
nations that have hurt our feelings. This 
is particularly regrettable in this case, 
since the new South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has already expressed its willing- 
ness to establish normal relations. 
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I hope my colleagues will join me, 
therefore, in voicing strong objections 
to the administration and in calling for 
congressional hearings on this matter 
that might lead to a policy revision. 


A $400 BILLION OVERRUN IN MEDI- 
CARE HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been deeply concerned about 
the continuing and incredible increases 
in health care costs and costs to the 
medicare program. 

In the first fiscal year of its operation, 
fiscal year 1967, the Federal hospital in- 
surance trust fund, part A of medicare, 
paid out $2,5 billion in benefits. For fiscal 
year 1976, it is estimated that benefit 
payments will total $11.4 billion. In April 
1968, 19.4 million Americans were eligible 
for part A benefits. By January 1973, 
there were some 21.3 million potential 
beneficiaries. Obviously, the 400 percent 
increase in part A benefit expenses was 
not due to a massive expansion of the 
program. Instead, most of the cost in- 
creases over the past 10 fiscal years has 
been caused by an unconscionable and 
nearly uncontrolled inflation in health 
service costs. 

On March 26, I asked the Social Se- 
curity Administration for its present es- 
timates of the 25-year cost of the hos- 
pital insurance program. I asked that 
these estimates be compared with those 
which were projected in 1967 and 1972. 
In response to that letter, the Social 
Security Administration has just pro- 
vided me with data which shows that, the 
cost of hospital insurance for insured 
aged persons as a percent of taxable 
payroll has climbed from 1.23 percent 
in 1967 to 2.48 percent in 1975, This is 
an increase in the “tax” burden of the 
part A medicare program of över 100 
percent. As the Commissioner reported: 

The dollar value of program outlays for 
the aged for the period 1966 to 1990 is about 
$400 billion higher in the 1975 projection 
than in the 1967 projection. About $25 bil- 
lion of this increase has occurred so far. The 
remaining $375. billion depends on whether 
actual future costs develop as projected. 


It is interesting to note that in the 2- 
year period between 1965, when medicare 
cost estimates were first made, and 1967, 
when the first reevaluation was made, 
the Social Security Administration in- 
creased its 25-year cost estimates by $67 
billion. Thus the total cost overrun in 
the medicare program since it was en- 
acted in 1965 may be over $450 billion. 

Four hundred billion dollars is a nearly 
incomprehensible figure. The fact that 
the tax to support the program has 
doubled over the past 9 years is a clear 
sign of what this inflation will mean to 
the American people. This increased tax 
burden will insure that the hospital trust 
fund remains sound and is actuarily 
sufficient—but it also means a heavier 
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blow to the American worker. Not only 
are higher taxes necessary from all 
workers, but social security beneficiaries 
have to pay more for the medical serv- 
ices they are receiving. For example, 
when the medicare program first began, 
the cost to the beneficiaries of the hos- 
pital deductible—the amount the patient 
had to pay before medicare started pay- 
ing, was $40. Beginning this year. the 
hospital deductible is $92—anocther stag- 
gering example of the inflation which has 
plagued medicare. 

Of course, much of this inflation is due 
to the general inflation which has hurt 
the entire economy. But there can be no 
doubt that the inflation in the health 
sector has been worse than the cost in- 
creases in the general economy. For ex- 
ample, between April 1965 and April 
1975, the consumer price index increased 
by 68.7 percent. In the medical care serv- 
ices sector, which includes physician 
and hospital charges, the consumer price 
index has increased a staggering 102.9 
percent between April 1965 and April 
1975. The rate of “health care” inflation 
is increasing even faster after the eco- 
nomic stabilization program than it did 
before. The following data, Mr. Speaker, 
demonstrate that urgent need to find a 
way to hold down health costs: 


ANNUALIZED RATE OF INCREASE IN MEDICAL CARE PRICES 
(PRE-ESP, TOTAL ESP, AND POST-ESP PERIODS) 


Pre-ESP 
(Fiscal 
year 
Index 


1974) 1975) 


PCI (less medica! care) 
Medical care 


Physician fees.. 
Dentist fees___. 


Cost increases of the magnitude indi- 
cated by the Commissioner and by these 
statistics raise the most serious policy 
questions. For example, I have long been 
a supporter of national health insurance. 
My support for the philosophy and con- 
cept of national health imsurance re- 
mains firm—but it is clear that the Con- 
gress must provide better cost controls 
before we expand any type of medicare 
part A program to the entire population. 

During the coming months, the Over- 
sight Subcommittee of Ways and Means 
will be making inquiries to determine 
how these cost increases have occurred 
and what can be done to hold down costs 
in the future. If we cannot obtain a bet- 
ter system of cost controls, the future of 
improved health care in this country is 
in serious doubt. 

Following is the full text of the Com- 
missioner’s letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


SOCIAL SECURTTY ADMINISTRATION, 
Baltimore, Må., May 8, 1975. 
Hon. CHARLES A, VANTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mg. Vani; This is in response to 
your letter of March 26, 1975, in which you 
ask for a comparison of present estimates of 
the 25-year cost of the hospital tnsurance 
program with those prepared i». 19°7 and 
1972. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Long-range cost estimates of the hospital 
insurance program are usually presented as 
a percent of taxable payroll, averaged over 
a 25-year period, rather than in dollar 
amounts. The expression of cost as a per- 
centage of payroll tends to be more stable 
than dollar costs because it largely elimi- 
nates the effect of changes in assumptions 
regarding the level of wages to be expected 
in the future. It also helps to put the cost 
in perspective by factoring out changes in 
the value of the dollar. Finally, this ap- 
proach highlights the financial status of the 
program by showing the average tax rate 
that would be required to support the out- 
lays over a 25-year projection period. The 
costs of the hospital insurance program for 
insured aged persons based on projections 
prepared for the 1967, 1972 and 1975 Re- 
ports of the Board of Trustees are shown 
below: 

Cost oj hospital insurance for insured aged 
persons as a percent oj taxable payroli 


Report: Percent 


These figures, are for the 25-year period be- 
ginning with the year of the Report. 

The increases in costs as a percent of pay- 
roll result from the assumption that hospital 
costs will continue to rise faster than wages 
for longer than previously projected. 

This change in assumptions concerning 
the difference between hospital cost increas- 
es and wage increases also has a significant 
effect on the projected amounts of dollar ex- 
penditures by the hospital insurance pro- 
gram. Increased dollar costs also result from 
changes in assumptions regarding the abso- 
lute level of wage increases. The 1967 pro- 
jection was based on the assumption that 
wages would increase an average of 3 per- 
cent per year; the 1975 projection assumes 6 
percent increases. With 3 percent annual in- 
creases, Wages would approximately double 
in 25 years; at 6 percent they would increase 
more than. four-fold. 

As a result of these changes in assump- 
tions, the dollar value of program outlays for 
the aged for the period 1966 to 1990 is about 
$400 billion higher in the 1975 projection 
than in the 1967 projection. About $25 billion 
of this increase has occurred so far, The re- 
maining $375 billion depends on whether ac- 
tual future costs develop as projected. 

I hope that this satisfactorily answers your 
inquiry. We will be glad to answer any fur- 
ther questions you may haye. 

Sincerely yours, 
James B., CARDWELL, 
Commissioner of Social Security. 


INCOME STATEMENT FOR 1974 FOR 
CHRISTOPHER J. DODD AND SU- 
SAN M. DODD 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DODD, Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I would like to insert a copy of my 1974 
income into the RECORD: 
INCOME STATEMENT 
PART I—INCOME 


Wages, salaries, tips, and other employee 
compensation, $17,966.42. 

Dividends (part 2 for explanation), $787.11 
minus $100.00 equal, $681.11. 

Interest (part 3 for explanation), $14.01. 

Income other than wages, dividends and 
interest (part 4 for explanation), minus 
$565.93, total income, $18,095.61. 
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PART II—DIVIDEND INCOME 

Gross dividends on stock, all owned by 
Susan M. Dodd: 

Anchor Coupling, $20. 

Martin Marietta, $365.50. 

Occidental Petrolum, $45. 

Textron Inc., $53.75. 

Fundamental Investors, $520.96. 

Textron Inc., $12.90. 

PART III—INTEREST INCOME 

Hartford National Bank, $14.01. 

PART IV—INCOME OTHER THAN WAGES, 
DENDS OR INTEREST 

Loss from sale of Occidental Petroleum 
capital assets, minus $850.50. 

Estate of Grace M. Dodd, $165.07. 

50 percent of capital gains distribution, 
$119.50. 

Total Income other than Wages, Dividends 
or Interest, minus $565.93. 

Total Federal Income Tax Paid, $2,425.56. 


DIVI- 


TRIBUTE TO ALFRED HART 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr? REES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend a man from my dis- 
trict, Alfred Hart, an individual who has 
dedicated his lifetime to the betterment 
of his fellow human beings. By his de- 
voted energy and financial aid to the 
New Cedars-Sinai Medical Center and to 
other Los Angeles organizations, Mr. 
Hart has contributed much to improving 
the health of the people of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hart, a member of the board of 
directors of Cedars-Sinai, will be hon- 
ored by his great number of friends at 
a dinner on Sunday, June 15, 1975, at 
the Beverly Hilton, Because of Mr. Hart’s 
tremendous leadership and the strong 
support of community leaders on his be- 
half, $3.5 million will be raised toward a 
patient wing, to be named the Viola and 
Alfred Hart Tower, in the new medical 
center now under construction in Los 
Angeles. 

Moreover, Alfred Hart, at one time, 
funded the erection of a premature- 
infant wing of Cedars of Lebanon Hos- 
pital, a division of Cedars-Sinai, With 
the establishment of the Alfred and Viola 
Hart Foundation in the early 1940's, 
Mr. Hart also contributed substantial 
amounts to charity and continually sup- 
ported young medical students with fel- 
lowships as well as purchasing medical 
equipment for deserving outpatients. 

Cedars-Sinai medical center, one of 
the primary charities of Alfred Hart, will 
be the largest nonprofit, voluntary hos- 
pital west of the Mississippi when it is 
opened in the fall of 1975. The medical 
center will provide the Los Angeles com- 
munity with exceptionally fine health 
care and will be an outstanding teaching 
and training facility. 

The medical center's two divisions, 
Cedars of Lebanon and Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, have already been the recipients of 
millions in Federal funds for special re- 
search grants. Studies from these grants 
have made a major impact upon the 
health of the Nation. 
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In his concern for people, Mr. Hart 
has also contributed much to two orga- 
nizations devoted to the needs of fami- 
lies. Through his considerable financial 
support, the Beverly Hills YMCA was 
able to build a swimming pool for the 
young people in west Los Angeles, Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Hart has substantially 
supported the Vista Del Mar child care 
service for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and is a member of the center's 
Uncles Club, whose members contribute 
$1,000 or more annually toward the fa- 
cility. Mr. Hart has been honored as 
“Man of the Year” by both the Vista 
Del Mar Alumni Club and by the Cali- 
fornia Home for the Aged at Reseda. 

Mr. Speaker, Alfred Hart is truly com- 
mitted to improving the emotional and 
physical health of the Nation and I am 
honored to take this opportunity to join 
his many friends in thanking him for a 
job well done. 


BICENTENNIAL CLUB OF NEW 
YORK’S 17TH CONGRESSIONAL 
VISITS WASHINGTON 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to welcome the 
Bicentennial Club of New York to the 
Nation’s Capital today. These junior 


high school pupils were selected from 
the entire membership of the Bicenten- 


nial Club to visit Washington in appre- 
ciation of their outstanding participa- 
tion in Bicentennial activities in the 
New York metropolitan area. The group 
is a fine example of young people across 
the country who has assumed an active 
role in the preparation of our Nation's 
200th anniversary celebration. The fol- 
lowing members were chosen from the 
group to come to Washington: 
STUDENTS 

Isolina Alballay, George Arroyo, Valerie 
Ashford, Redonna Bowlas, Orlando Burgos, 
Victoria Cabellear, Evelyn Cabrera, Kym- 
berly Cameron, Jose Costillo, Wai Leung 
Chang, Kum Tee Chang, Tin Ti Chang: 

Helen Chin, Dennis Chol, Sai Chan Chong, 
Kevin Cintron, Rosita Claudio, Milagritos 
Costas, Thomas Dews, Eneida Feleciano, 
Thelma Foster, Carlton Gamble, Gail Ham- 
monds, George Hampton. 

Wayne Harrigan, Gladys Hernandez, Ming 
Huil, Kimberly Jones, Roberto Justiniano, Lee 
Koa, Lena Lam, Jose Legrand, Juan Lopez, 
Millie Lopez, David Lotharp, Ramon Lugo. 

Alba Mejias, Loues Melendez, Evelyn Mi- 
randa, Sandra Morales, Yaney Nieves, Sylvia 
Nixon, Brenda O’Neal, Hevtor Pacheco, Edna 
Padilla, Miquel Perantez, Lorraine Phillips, 
Kan Poh. 

Brenda Reid, Wilfredo Revera, Zaida Ri- 
vera, Veanessa Robinson, Caleb Rodrequez, 
Javier Rodriquez, Ramon Rodriquez, Sidonie 
Rodrequez, William Rosa, Mildred Rosado, 
Abner Rosario, Patricia Royal. 

Adalia Serrano, Pred Shands, Roy Sham, 
Mon Saeto, DeAnna Thomas, Domingo Tor- 
res, Martha Torres, Nancy Torres, Adrenne 
Usher, Jesus Vasquez, Mae Wong, Nya Wong, 
Wah Leung Wong, Melinda Wright, Tai Yee 
Wal, Kwan Leung Yu, Lung Yu, John Yuen. 
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CHAPERONS 

Charles Fields, Alma Fields, Angel Valen- 

tin, Mrs. Bowles, Jay McEvett, Nalda Latham, 

Mrs. Mejias, Sal Sanfratello, Mrs. Cabrera, 

Mr. C. Pesantez, Mrs. Castas, M. Danenberg, 
M. Saunders, S. Kuperstein, B. Blanck. 


REPRESENTATIVE McCLORY RE- 
PORTS ON HANDGUN CONTROL 
HEARINGS OF THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON CRIME 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House may know, the 
Subcommittee on Crime on which I serve 
as ranking minority member has been 
conducting extensive hearings on the 
subject of handgun control. Over the 
past 3 months the subcommittee, chaired 
by our colleague, Congressman JOHN 
Convers of Michigan, has held 12 hear- 
ings on the subject. We have heard 
from more than 40 witnesses including 
Members of Congress, chiefs of police 
from major cities, gun owners and con- 
cerned citizens. In a series of hearings 
held here in Washington, we began the 
first indepth oversight of the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms of the 
Treasury Department, the agency of the 
Federal Government charged with the 
administration of the Federal firearms 
laws, the most important of which is 
the Gun Control Act of 1968. 

These hearings haye proven enor- 
mously instructive in an area which had 
previously been thought to have been 
thoroughly explored. In our oversight of 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms we have found that the Federal 
effort against the criminal misuse of 
firearms is far from effective. Indeed, we 
have found that the Bureau, manned as 
it is with intelligent and imaginative 
civil servants, is hopelessly understaffed 
and grossly underfunded. Thus the 
Bureau is virtually unable to cope with 
the enormous problem of firearms mis- 
use. I think it is fair to conclude that 
our Washington hearings have proven 
that a more concentrated national effort 
is necessary if we are to combat success- 
fully the rising tide of crime committed 
with firearms. 

However, the hearings in Washington 
also indicated that the problem of hand- 
gun control and crime prevention is one 
that primarily affects the State and the 
local communities of the Nation. Thus, 
to gain a perspective on the problems of 
the States in the fight against handgun 
violence, Chairman Conyers last month 
began a series of hearings to be held 
in several cities throughout the country. 
The first such hearing was held on April 
14 and 15 in Chicago, Ill., near the 13th 
Congressional District which I am hon- 
ored to represent. 

The subcommittee held 2 full days of 
hearings and heard from a total of 35 
witnesses from the Chicagoland area. 
The 2 days of hearings were held in the 
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studios of the local public television sta- 
tion, WTTW—channel 1i—and broad- 
cast in their entirety. This gavel-to- 
gavel coverage enabled the people in this 
great Midwest area of our Nation to view 
a congressional committee considering, 
through the testimony and examination 
of witnesses, the necessity and propriety 
of additional Federal handgun control. 
The hearings were organized to insure 
that all points of view on the subject of 
handgun control were represented, so 
that the subcommittee members, and 
the viewing public, would not hear 
biased or one-sided testimony. Accord- 
ingly, we heard from public officials 
from the city of Chicago and the sur- 
rounding suburbs, and from such diverse 
citizens’ groups as the Civic Disarma- 
ment Committee for Handgun Control 
and the Illinois State Rifle Association. 

The first important witness to appear 
was the mayor of the city of Chicago, 
the Honorable Richard J. Daley. Mayor 
Daley, recently elected to his sixth suc- 
cessive term, has long sought effective 
handgun control. In the last 10 years the 
rate of firearms violence has escalated 
to such a terrifying degree that citizens 
in some parts of the city are afraid to 
walk the streets. As the public officer 
charged with maintaining the safety and 
security of the citizens of Chicago, the 
mayor made several concrete suggestions 
for effective handgun legislation. 

First, Mayor Daley called for Federal 
legislation which would “absolutely pro- 
hibit” the manufacture, sale and pos- 
session of the so-called Saturday night 
special. Second, he called for the 
elimination of the loopholes in the Gun 
Control Act of 1968. As the mayor well 
knows, that act, advertised in 1968 as a 
step forward in the fight against fire- 
arms crime, was in fact so poorly drafted 
that it merely altered the channels of 
the illicit firearms traffic rather than 
closing them, and had little or no impact 
on violent firearms crimes. Third, and 
perhaps most important, Mayor Daley 
called for the enactment of a national 
law to require the registration of hand- 
guns. As the mayor eloquently testified, 
owners of handguns, like owners of 
automobiles, must accept the responsi- 
bilities their ownership places upon 
them. A national registration law would 
establish such a system of accountabil- 
ity for handgun owners which would be 
uniformly applicable in all the States. As 
the mayor noted, this provision alone 
could keep handguns from being sold to 
criminals, mental incompetents and 
even children 13 and 14 years old who 
want the guns for use in a crime or for 
a cheap thrill. The mayor's testimony 
provided an excellent introduction to the 
2 days of testimony and a number of 
succeeding witnesses only amplified, de- 
veloped and reaffirmed the validity of 
many of his views. 

The subcommittee also heard testi- 
mony from sociologist, Dr. Richard 
Block of Loyola University, who ex- 
plained that the nature of firearms 
homicide in Chicago, and presumably in 
other large cities, has drastically changed 
in the last 10 years. Dr. Block's research 
has shown that from 1965 to 1973, the 
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number of homicides, including robbery 
related homicides, has drastically in- 
creased. As Dr. Block explained, the ex- 
cess increase of such homicides, or that 
portion of the increase not predictable 
by population changes, was almost en- 
tirely attributable to the increase in 
homicides in which guns were the 
weapon. To state it simply: Instead of 
knives, clubs, or “strong arms”, mur- 
derers and armed robbers are resorting 
to firearms in general, and handguns in 
particular. In the words of Dr. Block: 

This indicates, at a minimum, the current 
failure of gun control legisiation and the 
possibility that more effective legislation 
may aid in the control of homicides. 


The Cook County State’s Attorney, 
Bernard Carey, and later a panel of State 
court judges testified as to the problems 
of the local courts in the enforcement 
of the local gun laws. Their testimony 
revealed that neither State prosecutors 
nor the States’ judges have been able to 
handle the enormous increase of fire- 
arms offenders. 

To determine whether this local defi- 
ciency was being remedied by strict and 
efficient Federal enforcement, the sub- 
committee heard from representatives 
of the Midwest Regional Official of the 
Federal Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms. They described the enforce- 
ment in Chicago of the 1968 Gun Control 
Act and made two very telling points: 
First, that the number of federally 
licensed firearms dealers is so large and 
includes so many citizens who operate 
part time out of their living rooms in- 
stead of being involved in the gun busi- 
ness as a livelihood, that enforcement of 
the Federal gun laws is at best a hit or 
miss proposition. Their testimony made 
clear that the resources of the Bureau 
are so limited that they can inspect each 
firearms dealer about once in every 10 
years. Indeed, Federal firearms licensees 
in Chicago receive virtually no supervi- 
sion at all. 

Second, the testimony of the ATF offi- 
cials indicated that they have absolutely 
no ability to deal with the number of 
firearms illegally imported and distrib- 
uted throughout the city. Bravely, the 
regional director said that although he 
did not think the problem is hopeless, 
the Bureau was “overwhelmed” by the 
problem. It is fair to say that the Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee found this testi- 
mony deeply disturbing. 3 

On the second day the subcommittee 
first heard from a panel of physicians 
from various Chicago hospitals. Two were 
surgeons, two were directors of emer- 
gency rooms, and one was the director of 
a rehabilitation center. All have treated 
gunshot victims in the course of their 
practices, and each gave a very moving 
description of the horrible damage which 
they see and which they must treat. 
Words cannot convey the terrible human 
cost of violent death by handguns. Quite 
often in the course of a legislative debate, 
one forgets this human cost and the phy- 
sicians who testified brought it starkly 
to the subcommittee’s attention. 

The remaining witnesses whose testi- 
mony I will not describe in any great de- 
tail were representatives of various citi- 
zens groups for and against gun control. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The President of the Minois State Rifie 
Association, James Valentino, testified 
quite eloquently on behalf of law-abiding 
citizens who purchase and own hand- 
guns. He exhorted the subcommittee not 
to overlook the rights of these citizens 
and, Mr. Speaker, it is not. my intention 
to do so. I strongly believe that any legis- 
lative program of gun control must ac- 
commodate the rights of the some 20 
million good citizens in this country who 
never misuse firearms. The views of Mr. 
Valentino were joined in by Mr. Michael 
Shrank, a member of the Little Fort Gun 
Collectors Association, and the owner of 
a gunshop located in my district. Mr. 
Shrank forcefully recognized that some 
Federal handgun legislation is needed, 
but stressed that such legislation should 
not ignore or infringe the rights of citi- 
zens such as himself. Mr. Shrank re- 
viewed his own business practices and 
demonstrated to the subcommittee that 
most gun store owners do not traffic in 
Saturday night specials or any other 
handguns that are used in the commis- 
sion of violent crimes on the streets of 
our cities, and that it is the unscrupulous 
few who would give all honorable gun- 
shop owners a bad name. 

Opposing the views of Mr. Valentino 
and Mr. Shrank were representatives of 
organizations which support total pro- 
hibition of handguns. We received testi- 
mony from a variety of such witnesses 
including representatives of national and 
State groups such as the NAACP and the 
Chicago Urban League. 

Two of the more articulate w‘tnesses 
were Mrs. Laura Fermi and Mrs. Susan 
Sullivan. Both of these ladies, but espec- 


ially Mrs. Fermi, the widow of the late 


preeminent nuclear physicist Enrico 
Fermi, were impressive. Although they 
called for, the total prohibition of all 
handguns, a position with which I can- 
not agree, they expressed their position 
emphatically but gracefully. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of the hear- 
ings, both in Chicago and here in Wash- 
ington, I have come to some preliminary 
conclusions about the need for additional 
gun control legislation. First, there is no 
question that the deficiencies in the Gun 
Control Act of 1968 must be remedied. 
This will require the strengthening of the 
qualifications for Federal firearms deal- 
ers’ licenses; it will require the preven- 
tion of the importation of handgun parts 
into the United States; it will require 
closer supervision by the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco, and Firearms of the na- 
tional commerce in handguns; and it will 
require an increase in the manpower 
and resources of that Bureau which up 
to now has been ineffective in preventing 
firearms crime. 

Second, as most of the witnesses in 
Chicago, including the gun-store owner 
from my district, testified, we must have 
a national ban on the manufacture and 
saie of Saturday night specials. There 
are some who say that a Saturday night 
special cannot be precisely defined. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, it is my feeling that 
such a definition can be drawn which 
will serve the valuable purpose of elimi- 
nating inexpensive and poorly construct- 
ed handguns from the streets of our 
cities. 
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Perhaps, most important of all, there 
is a need for a system of identification of 
handgun. owners, and a system of record- 
ing the existence, ownership and posses- 
sion of the handguns themselves. With- 
out such systems, it will be impossible 
to prevent the ilegal acquisition and 
criminal misuse of handguns. By such 
interrelated systems, we can prevent the 
acquisition of handguns by criminals and 
we can make all handgun owners ac- 
countable for their weapons. At the same 
time, such systems would not interfere 
with those citizens who lawfully use 
handguns in sporting and other activi- 
ties. Mr. Speaker, I believe that a moder- 
ate handgun control proposal can bë 
drafted to accommodate these competing 
interests. 

Of course, there is also a need for stif- 
fer penalties for the criminal misuse of 
all firearms. I agree with those who say 
that persons who commit violent crimes 
with firearms should be punished severe- 
ly. Although I feel that such punitive 
measures do not provide the total answer 
to firearms misuse, I agree that it is a 
necessary component of any effective 
gun control program. 

In addition, there is a need for Federal 
financial assistance to the States and lo- 
calities for the development and imple- 
mentation of firearms misuse prevention 
programs, As the testimony before the 
subcommittee in Chicago demonstrated, 
the States do not have the wherewithal 
to deal with the escalating problem of 
firearms violence. Thus, the Federal 
Government must take the initiative and 
assist and direct the States in the fight 
against crime. We must do this without 
destroying our Federal system which 
vests great autonomy in the State gov- 
ernments. Such a program could be ap- 
propriately funded through the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the testimony 
which the subcommittee has received has 
demonstrated the lack of any coherent, 
consistent or firm Federal policy to pre- 
vent firearms misuse. Within the last few 
months several spokesmen of the admin- 
istration has described their proposals 
for gun control. These proposals have 
been half-hearted or impractical, but 
even worse, they have been to some ex- 
tent inconsistent. The greatest need is 
for the administration to recognize the 
terrible threat that handgun violence 
poses to the American society. Each of 
the Federal agencies charged with the 
administration of Federal gun control 
laws must immediately develop a deep 
commitment to the concept of strong and 
effective gun control. This Nation needs 
a coordinated attack on those criminals 
who traffic illicitly in firearms and who 
use firearms to assault, rob and murder, 
much as we attacked organized crime in 
the early 1960’s, Such an attack does not 
depend on any congressional action. 
There is sufficient authority under cur- 
rent law for strong programs—for “strike 
forces” if you will—directed at illicit fire- 
arms traffic and criminal use of hand- 
guns. Mr. Speaker, I call on the President 
to join in the ongoing debate of gun con- 
trol but more importantly to bring the 
will of his administration to bear against 
the escalating problem of handgun vio- 
lence. Indeed, it is my understanding 
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from various sources within the admin- 
istration that we can expect the Presi- 
dent to deal in some detail with the 
problem of gun control in his upcoming 
crime message. His leadership and guid- 
ance is urgently needed. 

In closing I would only inform the 
Members that. the subcommittee will 
soon be dealing with specific legislative 
proposals to implement the program 
which I have outlined. Under the firm 
and energetic leadership of JOHN CON- 
YERS we will present such a proposal to 
the full Committee on the Judiciary and 
to the House. I look forward to the de- 
bate on the proposal and to the ultimate 
enactment of a firm and effective Hand- 
gun Control! Act of 1975. 


HOME HEALTH CARE 


HON. JOSEPH D. EARLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. EARLY. Mr, Speaker, at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, several resolutions 
on health and welfare services were 
adopted. The Older Adult Services Coun- 
cil, a planning body of the Worcester 
Jewish Federation, endorsed these reso- 
lutions and sent copies to me for my 
attention. 

The Worcester Jewish Federation is 
the central organ ofthe Jewish commu- 
nity in our area, and represents all of 
the major Jewish organizations and 
agencies, I. felt that many of my col- 
leagues in the House would find these 
resolutions, dealing with home health 
care, of interest.and benefit. I am there- 
fore inserting them’ atthis point in the 
Recorp for the Members’ attention. 

The resolutions follow: 

Home HEALTH CARE 

The compelling need for providing viable 
alternatives to institutionalization has long 
been recognized. Significant numbers of the 
elderly who need not be in institutions are 
placed there because of lack of supportive 
services in the community, and inadequate 
provisions for home health care. As Institu- 
tionalization is the most costly type of care, 
and the need for such care will continue to 
increase, ft is essential that an adequate sys- 
tem of community based health care be de- 
veloped. 

We, therefore, urge that Medicaid and 
Medicare legislation be revised to include 
more adequate provision for home health 
care and other supportive services designed 
to maintain older persons in their own 
homes. as long as possible, and that the 
necessary funds be appropriated. 


SAFEGUARDING HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 

While we recognize the need for economies 
In our federal budget, we are also deeply 
concerned about the plight of the poor and 
the aging, Including large numbers of Jew- 
ish poor and Jewish aged. The current re- 
cession and increasing unemployment have 
resulted in increased service demands on 
public and voluntary agencies, 

In the face of such increasing needs, the 
Administration’s attempt to efect economies 


in the national budget through cutbacks 
that would seriously curtail health and wel- 
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fare services, would impose a hardship on 
many of the most vulnerable in our society. 
We, therefore, urge that the levels of fund- 
ing currently appropriated mot be reduced, 
and that future appropriations take into ac- 
count the Increased human service needs, 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
rapid rise in the unemployment rate in 
the past year, pressure has built, both in 
and out of Congress, to do something. 
Many ideas have been put forward, the 
most prominent being public service jobs, 
extension of unemployment benefits and 
extension of health insurance benefits 
for the unemployed. All, of course, will 
involve the expenditure of more Federal 
dollars at a time when the Federal budg- 
et deficit is too large already but, as a 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee that has been looking into 
the business of health insurance to the 
unemployed, I can assure my colleagues 
that there is a lot more to that issue than 
meets the eye. 

During the course of hearings on this 
matter before the Health Subcommittee 
of the Ways and Means Committee one 
of our colleagues, Congressman LARRY 
McDowna.p, who is himself a physician, 
gave some very thought provoking testi- 
mony on the long-range implications of 
health insurance for the unemployed. 
With the thought that his ideas might be 
of interest to other Members of Congress, 


_ I wish to insert his testimony of March 6 


into the Record at this time: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LARRY P, Mc- 
DONALD ON FEDERAL HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 
THE UNEMPLOYED; PRESENTED TO SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON HEALTH, COMMITTEE ON Wars 
AND MEANS, U.S; HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
MARCH 6, 1975 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the commit- 
tee. I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to 
present this statement regarding H.R. 3208, 
which would provide hospital insurance cov- 
erage under medicare for the unemployed for 
& one-year period. 

One of our foremost problems is the pro- 
clivity of the Federal government to enact 
emergency legislation in an atmosphere of 
crisis. If prices are rising, the public becomes 
discontent and cries are heard for the gov- 
ernments to do something. The. government, 
proclaiming a “crisis”, responds by doing 
something: it orders the prices to stop ris- 
ing; that is, it passes wage and price con- 
trois. 

The problem with such action is that it 
treats the immediately perceivable symptom, 
the rising prices, but not the causes of the 
inflation (currency debasement), the gov- 
ernment deficit spending and credit expan- 
sion policies. Thus, a few years later, after 
gross dislocations in our economy, the goy- 
ernment is forced to allow the authority for 
the wage and price controls to lapse. 

The government did not, however, turn its 
attention to and attempt to treat the cause 
of the inflation; thus it is now faced with a 
new “crisis” of its own making: recession and 
unemployment. And again the cause is ig- 
nored but the effects are singled out for spe- 
cial treatment, such as public employment 
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projects and Federal health insurance for the 
unemployed. 

The unemployed are some.of the foremost 
victims of the current recession. But to help 
them, and to prevent further such victims, 
would require identifying and treating the 
causes, not the effects. The recession is the 
result of the economy attempting to read- 
just to the severe dislocations caused by 
government intervention. The principle form 
of intervention doing the most damage is in- 
ation (currency debasement) which is the 
result of government deficit spending and 
credit expansion policies. These policies in 
turn, have been necessitated by the massive 
increase In Federal expenditures. over the 
past decade or so for social-welfare programs. 

Clearly, therefore, the treatment requires 
a cutback in Federal spending, a balancing 
of the Federal budget, and a reinstitution of 
objective monetary standards to prevent ar- 
bitrary credit expansion. This would stabilize 
the economy and provide a sound basis for 
renewed production and growth. 

Further sutsidies are just as clearly not 
the answer. It would be grossly irresponsible 
for Congress to further increase an already 
disastrously bloated Federal budget deficit 
estimated at from $50 to $70 billion. The 
inevitable result would be a new round of in- 
fiation followed by an even worse recession 
with greater uhemployment. 

Nevertheless, it might be argued, what 
about the currently unemployed? Those who 
are relatively poor are covered under Medi- 
caid for their heaith expenses. But what 
about those who have lost health insurance 
coverage due to loss of employment but are 
receiving unemployment compensation and 
thus are too rich to qualify for Medicaid? 

Now we could get into statistics, quibbiing 
over how many people are actually unem- 
ployed. But this is unnecessary since concern 
over health care for the unemployed is not 
the real issue in this legislation. If it were, 
the proponents could easily propose extend- 
ing and/or increasing unemployment com- 
pensation benefits in an amount sufficient to 
cover the purchase of private health insur- 
ance, 

The real goal is nationalization of our 
health care, industry. This fact is clearly 
stated by the sponsor of H.R. 3208 in his 
remarks made upon introduction of the bill 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 19, 1975, 
page 3640): 

“Because we do not have national health 
insurance, and because it will take 2 to 4 
years to begin operating a comprehensive 
health system once it becomes law, some 
emergency, interim health measures are nec- 
essary, These measures are not a substitute 
for national health insurance. In fact, the 
conditions that necessitate these stopgap 
measures require us to accelerate the process 
that will lead to enactment of comprehen- 
sive, national health insurance legislation.” 

Although socialized medicine has been ad- 
vocated for a long time, there was a new and 
intense campaign during the late 1960's and 
early 1970's to discredit the private practice 
of medicine in the United States. The es- 
sence of the attacks was that private systems 
of health care had failed and we were in the 
midst of a “health care crisis?’ These alle- 
gations were totally false, as has been dem- 
onstrated by Marvin H. Edwards in his book 
Hazardous To Your Health. There was and 
is no health care crisis; only a huge on- 
slaught of false propaganda. 

The simplest demonstration of the ab- 
sence of a crisis but the existence of mas- 
sive propaganda was a public opinion poll 
conducted a year or two ago: approximately 
90% of the people polled indicated satisfac- 
tion with their own health care; yet at the 
same time approximately 90% believed that 
other Americans were dissatisfied with theirs. 

The reason for the “health care crisis” 
campaign is obvious. The American people, 
who have lived and prospered under a system 
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of freedom and individualism, simply would 
not accept the basic premises underlying 
socialized medicine: egalitarianism (ali 
goods and services should be distributed by 
the state to each person according to his 
needs) and statism (man exists solely to 
serve the needs of the state). Thus the is- 
sue could not be placed before the American 
people in a clear-cut form. Instead a crisis 
atmosphere had to be created. 

Well, it almost worked. The proponents 
of freedom and the private practice of 
medicine either remained silent or put up 
a weak defense. And thus the American peo- 
ple bought much of the propaganda. 

Nevertheless, the advocates of socialized 
medicine were unsuccessful in the 92nd and 
93rd Congresses and with present economic 
conditions May even have difficulty in the 
94th Congress. Thus the necessity of in- 
terim measures such as H.R. 3208 to keep 
the issue alive and the legislative mecha- 
nism well-oiled and ready. 

It follows, then, that the real issue at stake 
is the nationalization of our health care 
industry. It is to this that I will address 
myself. 

Government financing of medical care 
means government control. This is neces- 
sarily so, both morally and in practice. If 
the government pays for a service, it is 
morally obligated to see that it receives full 
value in return. Therefore, the government 
must set the conditions and terms govern- 
ing its expenditures. 

To exemplify this point, consider the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“If it is the government that does the 
paying, then the government has to decide 
who is qualified to receive its money—how 
much a particular service is worth—under 
what conditions it is merely a squandering 
of State funds—whether a controversial new 
surgical technique, or a controversial drug, or 
a controversial method of psychotherapy, is 
a failure which should not be supported or 
a success which deserves the taxpayers’ 
money.” (Leonard Peikof, “Doctors and the 
Police State”, The Objectivist Newsletter, 
June, 1962). 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Peikoff wrote that in 
1962, several yéars before we had any gov- 
ernment financing of medical care. The 
government proved him correct In 1972 when 
it enacted legislation establishing Profes- 
sional Standards Review Organizations, just 
seven years after the creation of Medicare. 

PSROs will be government-subsidized, gov- 
ernment-regulated, government-enforced 
groups with the authority to review the 
medical decisions of, and the fees charged 
by, doctors; such groups will have the power 
to impose penalties on doctors if the doc- 
tor’s decisions and fees are deemed unsatis- 
factory according to a series of “flexible,” 
vague, and sweeping criteria. 

Since H.R. 3208 provides insurance cover- 
age under the authority of Medicare, I as- 
sume the provisions establishing the PSROs 
would apply to the unemployed workers Coy- 
ered under it. 

The PSRO legislation makes it abundantly 
clear that the police power of the state will 
be applied to doctors. For the medical pro- 
fession, national health insurance means the 
transition from the welfare state to the po- 
lice state. 

It means that the final decision on diag- 
nosis and treatment of a medical patient 
lies with the government, not the doctor. 
This is a violation of a doctor’s right to the 
independent practice of his profession. And, 
because it subordinates a doctor's profes- 
sional decision to that of government au- 
thority, it presents every doctor with an im- 
possible moral dilemma: if he abides by his 
own judgment he may be breaking the law, 
but if he abides by the decision of the gov- 
ernment, he may be violating the Hippo- 
cratic Oath. 
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Government control also leads to s viola- 
tion of the confidentiality of the doctor- 
patient relationship. The PSRO legislation, 
for example, grants government, especially 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) complete access to a doc- 
tor’s confidential records of patient care. 

And what about the rights of a patient 
to freely choose a doctor and follow his or 
her medical advice? I really wonder what 
the reaction of the American people will 
be when they learn the true nature of so- 
clalized medicine. When a local PSRO denies 
® patient admittance to a hospital and de- 
nies treatment of his particular illness, de- 
spite the fact that his doctor regarded such 
treatment as essential, I doubt his reaction 
will be to write a polite letter to his Con- 
gressman (even if he is well enough to do 
so). 

As for the costs of medical care under 
socialized medicine, they will skyrocket, This 
is the inevitable consequence of removing 
health care from the marketplace: since 
medicine is “free,” demand soars, supply lags, 
and costs are forced higher and higher. This 
is precisely what has happened under Medi- 
care and Medicaid. In 1970, Robert Finch, 
then Secretary of HEW, stated that “The 
Federal government is spending over $10 
billion this year to buy health care for the 
aged and the poor under the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs. This is double what was 
estimated when these programs were enacted 
in 1965, just five years ago. In another five 
years, given the present trend, the cost will 
be at least $20 billion.” 

Mr. Finch wasn’t too far off. The expendi- 
ture for Medicare and Medicaid for 1975 is 
estimated to be $20.946 billion, and is esti- 
mated to reach $26.4 billion in 1976. I should 
add, however, that those estimates Mr, Finch 
referred to as falling far short of actual costs 
were by the proponents of socialized medi- 
cine. Opponents were far more accurate in 
their estimates of course. 

It is these rising costs which forces the 
government to attempt to control them by 
establishing agencies like the PSROs. 

Socialized medicine also inevitably results 
in a disastrous decline in the quality of med- 
ical care. The process is most eloquently 
stated by Dr. Peikoff. 

“What will happen to the caliber of med- 
ical practice in this country, if socialists take 
over? Consider the reports coming out of 
England, Holland, Hungary, and all the rest 
of the countries which have embraced so- 
clalized or semisocialized medicine. The de- 
grees and details vary: the essence of the 
pattern remains the same: First, the gov- 
ernment announces free medical care for 
éveryone—then there is a sudden, insatiable, 
endless stampede, as malingerers, neurotics, 
and the authentically sick all clamor, in one 
howling mass, for medical attention—then 
the doctors, crushed by impossible overloads, 
abandon, in despair, the attempt to treat 
each patient's problem thoroughly and con- 
scientiously: increasingly, doctors turn into 
traffic directors, routing people out of their 
offices in three to five minute appointments 
per patient, making instantaneous diagnoses, 
dispensing routine prescriptions, and then 
calling for the next man; meanwhile the 
bureaucrats, dismayed by the endless flow 
of money pouring Into the bottomless pit of 
patients, begin to clamp down more and 
more seyerely—the doctors who use expen- 
sive new techniques, or exceed their quota 
of drugs, are fined for wasting the “people's 
resources”—the restrictions and the forms 
in triplicate muitiply—the doctors become 
part-time clerks—the bureaucrats and their 
friends multipiy—the doctors begin to check 
a patient's political contacts before they pre- 
seribe—and, in the end, the patients who 
have no contacts but really need medical at- 
tention start running to nonsocialized coun- 
tries, if they can find any.” 

Thus the nationalization of our health 
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care industry wili not provide “free,” quality 
medical care to all: Far from being free, the 
cost will be greater. Instead of being of high 
quality, medical care will be reduced to 
minimum, government-imposed standards. 
As for who gets what treatment, this will be 
up to the government to decide. 

In closing, I would like to ask the conzmit- 
tee to consider the effects of socialized medi- 
cine on those who provide health services. 
As a physician I know that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of doctors in our country are 
opposed to government control of their 
profession. Although some medical associa- 
tions have endorsed compromise national 
health insurance proposals, these groups do 
not represent majority opinion, I firmly be- 
lieve that when doctors become fully aware 
of the actual consequences of socialized 
medicine, many will react as did Dr. Hen- 
dricks, a surgeon in Ayn Rand's novel Atlas 
Shrugged, who went on strike. Dr. Hendricks 
spoke for many doctors when he said: 

“That a man who’s willing to work under 
compulsion is too dangerous a brute to en- 
trust with a job m the stockyards—never 
occurred to those who proposed to help the 
sick by making life impossible for the 
healthy. I have often wondered at the 
smugness with which people assert their 
right to enslave me, to control my work, to 
force my will, to violate my conscience, to 
stifle my mind—yet what is it that they ex- 
pect to depend on, when they He on an op- 
erating table under my hands? ... Let them 
discover the kind of doctors that their sys- 
tem will now produce. Let them discover, in 
their operating rooms and hospital wards, 
that it is not safe to place their lives in the 
hands of a man whose life they have 
throttled. It is not safe, if he is the sort of 
man who resents it—and still less safe, if he 
is the sort who doesn’t.” 


HOUSE-SENATE HEARINGS CON- 
TINUE ON CHILD AND FAMILY 
SERVICES ACT 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to announce that on Thurs- 
day, June 5, the Subcommittee on Select 
Education, which I have the honor to 
chair, and Senator MoNnDALE’s Subcom- 
mittee on Children and Youth will con- 
tinue their joint hearings on H.R. 2966 
and S. 626, the Child and Family Serv- 
ices Act of 1975, as well as on other re- 
lated child care legislation. 

I should note, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have already completed 5 days of hear- 
ings during this session of the 94th Con- 
gress on this important legislation. Dur- 
ing these hearings we have heard from 
numerous experts, parents, practitioners, 
and representatives of interest groups 
concerned about children and the sery- 
ices they need. 

Mr. Speaker, these hearings have pro- 
vided the members of both subcommit- 
tees with many valuable insights inta 
the problems and issues surrounding leg- 
islation designed to assist children and 
their families. 

Mr. Speaker, among the witnesses te 
be heard on June 5 will be Albert Shank- 
er, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, and James Harris, pres- 
ident of the National Education Associa- 
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tion: We also plan to hear from repre- 
sentatives of the National School Board 
Association and of the Chief State School 
Officers. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the hearing will. be held 
on Thursday, June 5, at 10 a.m. in room 
4232 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. 


REV. KENNETH L. BROWN: FOUR 
FEET OF GOSPEL POWER 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May- 22, 1975 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I. have 
previously brought. to the attention of 
my colleagues the efforts of Mr. Kenneth 
L. Brown to organize little black people 
into a viable organization. Mr. Brown 
continues his good works, and I think the 
following information should be seen as 
an inspiration for all of us: 

Rev. KENNETH L. BROWN: Four FEET OF 

GOSPEL POWER 

For a man who stands only 4 feet tall, 
Kenneth Brown is a man with some very big 
ideas. That’s because, as he puts it, “the Lord 
got to me.” It also is because he is a born 
optimist. 

Ken is a midget—a man of 34 who works 
for the Civil Service Commission—who en- 
joys being a midget. But he is a man who 
some day soon would like to be in the min- 
istry full-time. Among other things, he’d 
like to add a little dimension to a group he’s 
very proud to be a member of, namely, the 
Little People of America. 

The man who is well Known in Washing- 
ton and churches for the type message he 
brings and the enthusiasm with which it is 
given, should have come by preaching quite 
naturally, it would seem, But It didn't bap- 
pen that way. 

His father is a long time preacher among 
the Baptists in Charleston, S.C., but it wasn't 
until late in 1970 in Baltimore that Ken 
really started getting squared away with God, 
he said. For guidance during that period of 
life he is grateful to Bishop Winfield A. 
Showall of the First Apostolic Faith Church 
in Baltimore. 

Soon after that he came to the District, 
starting to work with the CSC. He had heen 
on welfare, he said, “and I wasn’t going any- 
where.” Right after high school he had got- 
ten a job as a copy boy on the “Philadelphia 
Inquirer.” 

“I didn't come here,” Ken said, “I was 
brought here by God.” 

Increasingly, he found himself engrossed 
in the life of the churches. He was licensed 
to preach in July 1973 and there has been no 
keeping him quiet since. 

“I met with success,” he said, “and every- 
one seemed to like me.” 

Ken’s first speaking assignment was 5 p.m. 
Feb. 23, 1973, at the Women’s Worker's group 
at Park Road Community Church in the 
District. He has that date down to the pre- 
cise details because it has come to mean so 
much in his new-found career as an evan- 
gelist. 

He ran into difficulties as a youngster get- 
ting into school because of his size—or lack 
of it—and it was not until he was 21 that he 
was graduated from high school. 

He is one of 10 children, ranging in height 
from his 4 feet to the tallest one’s 6 feet. 
His mother and father are only 5 feet 4 inches 
eet but that seems very big alongside 

Despite some difficulties, he said, he has 
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had certain advantages. “You ‘can’t hold a 
good man down,” he said, = 

He-was the first’ Black to break the color 
barrier in the 1,000-member: Little People of 
America- organization, becoming a member 
in Camden, N.J., in 1965. Now he has plans 
to help bring a spiritual dimension to the 
group. He is moving ahead with plans for 
this, he said. 

He listens closely to his spiritual mentors 
regarding what steps he should take. 

“I've done about everything there is to do 
in the ministry,” he said—‘even a funeral.” 

“There ain't but one thing that I ain’t 
had yet, and that’s a wedding.” 

On that one, however, the diminutive 
bachelor wouldn't mind if someone else had 
the ceremony. “I'm still hoping for the right 
one to come along.” 


A Lesson BY Rev. KENNETH L. Brown 
(Hebrews 10th chapter, 23-25 verses) 

Subject: “Let Us Hold Fast the Profession 

of Our Faith With Love.” 
MEANING OF FAITH 

Now taith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen—Hebrews 
dizi, 

1. Belleve—Heart—Mind 

2. Confidence will occur 

THE SPIRIT 

The Lord Jesus Christ as a Personal 
Saviour. 

BELIEVE THAT HE IS 

But without faith it is impossible to please 
him: for he that cometh to. God must believe 
that he is and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him,—Hebrews 11:6. 

Pray—Doubt Not in Your Heart.—Mark 
11:22-25. 

Strength—Look Up—Psalm 18:32-42. 

Joy—Smile.—Psalm 5:11-12. 

Clothes and Others.—Matthew 6:30-33. 

Gifts and Works.—Ephesians 4:7-13. 

Last, my conclusion is: have faith in the 
Lord; believe that he will make a way for you. 
So hold fast to your faith. Don’t give up, but 
look up. Let nothing turn you around. Have 
faith, hold on, hold on, hold on to your faith. 
Please don’t worry. The Lord will make a way 
for you. So have faith. 

Thank you very much. 


EDWIN W. WADE RETIRES AS 
MAYOR OF LONG BEACH 


HON. MARK W. HANNAFORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HANNAFORD. Mr. Speaker, Ed- 
win W. Wade will retire July 6 after 15 
years of distinguished and unselfish serv- 
ice as mayor of Long Beach. 

Mayor Wade began his service as an 
elected official of the city in 1960, after 
nearly three decades as cofounder and 
owner of a successful local engineering- 
manufacturing firm. 

During his 15-year tenure as mayor, 
Ed’s round-the-clock and round-the- 
world efforts on behalf of his constitu- 
ents and the city garnered him high 
State and national praise: 

In 1966 he was the recipient of the 
Department of Navy's highest civilian 
honor, the Meritorious Public Service 
Award. 

In 1969-70 he was the president of the 
California League of Cities. 

In 1971 he received California’s pres- 
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tigious Earl Warren Award as Outstand- 
ing Public Official of the Year. 

A renewed enthusiasm and vitality in 
downtown Long Beach is testimony. to 
Mayor Ed's years of diligent support for 
redevelopment plans and programs. 

It is a privilege to know and to haye 
worked with Mayor Ed Wade. I salute 
Mayor Ed’s years of dedication to Long 
Beach and wish him a long and produc- 
tive retirement. 


JOHN P. BARRY—AN EXEMPLARY 
CITIZEN 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an outstanding 
example of the kind of selfless dedication 
to helping others which continues to 
make this country great. 

John P. Barry of 43 Murray Street, 
Waterbury, Conn., has recently stepped 
down as service officer of Waterbury 
Chapter No. 9 of the Disabled American 
Veterans, a post he has held continu- 
ously since 1931 without monetary 


compensation. 

He devoted about 500 hours each year 
in direct service work for disabled vet- 
erans, their families and dependents and 
also visited the VA hospitals at Newing- 
West Haven, and Northampton, 


ton, 
Mass. 

His services were available evenings 
and weekends without cost neither to 
his chapter nor to those who came to 
him for assistance in resolving problems 
with the Veterans’ Administration con- 
cerning hospitalization, outpatient treat- 
ment, examinations, medical evidence, 
insurance, and death claims for widows. 
He was and is still considered to be the 
best informed disabled veteran in this 
area on the laws and regulations admin- 
istered by the VA. 

In addition to his many and varied 
duties in our service office he also visited 
the homes of those of our disabled com- 
rades who were not physically able to 
come to the office. 

Jack served continuously in his posi- 
tion under 29 chapter commanders and 
is a member of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
In 1957 he was also appointed by then 
Governor Ribicoff as a member of the 
Connecticut Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. Jack 
resigned from this committee in 1974. 

In 1952 the National Department of 
the Disabled American . Veterans 
awarded Jack a citation for meritorious 
and distinguished service to disabled vet- 
erans, their families, and dependents. 

In February of 1960 he was given a 
citation by the Italian-American War 
Veterans for devoted and outstanding 
service to disabled veterans and all vet- 
erans. 

Jack was employed by the State of 
Connecticut as Veterans Employment 
Representative in the Waterbury office 
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of the Connecticut State Employment 
Service and retired in 1964: Since the 
end of World War II he has developed 
thousands of job and training opportu- 
nities for disabled and nondisabled vet- 
erans in the area serviced by the Water- 
bury office. 

He has written many articles on the 
veterans for the Connecticut Labor De- 
partment Bulletin and the Employment 
Security Review which is a national pub- 
lication. He also was the first person 
from Connecticut to have an article pub- 
lished in “Performance,” the official 
publication of the President’s Committee 
àu Employment of the Handicapped. 

This is truly the record of any exem- 
plary citizen and I am deeply honored to 
have John P. Barry as a constituent. I 
will have the privilege of participating 
in a testimonial in his honor Saturday 
evening and I believe his life of service 
to his fellow man is deserving of the at- 
tention and appreciation of all his fellow 
citizens. 


ZIMBABWE 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on May 5, 
several of my colleagues and myself were 
privileged to meet with some of the fu- 
ture leadership of Southern Rhodesia, or 
Zimbabwe. Bishop Abel Muzorewa, 


president of the African National Coun- 
cil, and Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, leader 


of the former Zimbabwe African National 
Union, were visiting the United States 
following the recent Commonwealth 
meeting in Jamaica—where Joshua 
Nkomo, head of the former Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union, was also present. 
These three leaders have come together 
under the banner of the African National 
Council following an agreement signed at 
Lusaka, Zambia, on December 7, 1974. 
As a result of their informal sessions 
with Commonwealth heads of govern- 
ments at Jamaica, independence for Zim- 
babwe is now closer at hand. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
submitting for the Recorp two recent 
articles from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor with important insights into the cur- 
rent situation in Southern Rhodesia, 
soon to be Zimbabwe: 

SITHOLE TO PusH RHODESIAN Drive 
(By Geoffrey Godsell) 

Boston.—One of Rhodesia’s two key 
African nationalist leaders, the Rev. Nda- 
baning! Sithole, believes that guerrilla opera- 
tions against his country’s ruling white 
minority are still necessary to achieve black- 
majority rule there. 

He does not think that the stepping up of 
sanctions against the white-minority gov- 
ernment, agreed to at the Commonwealth 
conference just ended in Jamaica, will be 
enough to bring by negotiation a transfer of 
political power in Rhodesia from blacks to 
whites. 

Mr. Sithole, held for 10 years in detention 
in Rhodesia until the turn of last year and 
then briefly arrested again this year, has been 
outside the country since last month. Now 
in the Untted States for a short visit to four 
of his children in American colleges—a fifth 
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is in college in Britain—Mr. Sithole says he 
intends to return to Africa—but not to 
Rhodesia. Rhodesia’s white-minority Prime 
Minister Ian Smith, has said he will re-arrest 
Mr. Sithole if he comes back. 

Mr. Sithole said to this writer rather 
cryptically: “I will not return to Rhodesia, 
but I hope to go back to Zimbabwe very 
soon.” Zimbabwe is the African name for 
Rhodesia under which it will be known tnter- 
nationally once it is under a black govern- 
ment. 

IMMEDIATE PLANS? 


Although Mr. Sithole does not spell out 
in detali just what his immediate plans 
are, one gets the impression In conversation 
with him that he thinks in terms of remain- 
ing outside Rhodesia to be free to organize 
and control those moves—including stepped- 
up guerilla warfare within the country— 
needed to bring about the replacement of 
Mr. Smith's white-minority government by 
black-majority rule, 

Since the end of last year, moves have 
been under way by the governments border- 
ing on or close to Rhodesia to try to bring 
agreed constitutional changes in Rhodesia 
whereby political power there would be 
transferred to the black majority. (Blacks 
outnumber the quarter-of-a-million Rhode- 
sian whites about 24 to 1.) Central to these 
moves is pressure on Mr. Smith from Africa's 
white Prime Minister John Vorster and on 
Rhodesia’s black nationalists from Zambia's 
President Kaunda, 

Mr, Sithole says he much prefers nonvio- 
lence to violence but he believes that in 
Rhodesia.the arithmetic is against a volun- 
tary surrender of power by the white minor- 
ity to the country’s black majority. Such a 
small minority that has clung so tena- 
ciously to power for so long (he says) is too 
fearful to negotiate away that power. 

Mr. Sithole’s followers have spearheaded 
the guerrilla operations against the Smith 
government in recent years. He says that one 
of the main differences of approach between 
himself and the other key nationalist lead- 
er, Joshua Nkomo, is that Mr. Nkomo is more 
sanguine than he about getting what black 
Rhodesians want through negotiation with- 
out the accompanying lever of guerrilla war- 
fare. (Mr. Nkomo, of course, is a rival of Mr. 
Sithole for the leadership of an independent 
black-run Rhodesia.) But Mr. Sithole says 
the mood of black Rhodesians is such that 
Mr. Smith is mistaken if he thinks he can 
delay a transfer of political power by trying 
to set Mr. Nkomo and himself at each other's 
throats. 

All black Rhodesians are agreed, Mr. Sit- 
hole says, that they want majority rule now. 
There may be differing interpretations of 
“now” against a common recognition that 
there may have to be a transition period. 
“Some say three months,” he says, “some six, 
some 12, some 15—but it can’t be more than 
15.” 


Soon-To-Be FREED MOZAMBIQUE MAY STIFFEN 
EMBARGO PRESSURE; NET CLOSES ON 
RHODESIA WHITES 

(By Henry S. Hayward) 

Natgont, KenyvA.—The net is drawing tight- 
er around white-ruled. Rhodesia. 

The final communique of the Common- 
wealth summit conference in Jamaica last 
week—which “recognized the inevitability of 
intensified armed struggle should peaceful 
avenues be blocked by the racist and Illegal 
(Rhodesian) regime’—and the impending 
independence of Mozambique have lent new 
impetus and confidence to those who want 
black majority rule for the breakaway British 
colony in southern Africa. 

But some experts concede there are major 
holes still to be plugged before Prime Minis- 
ter Ian Smith’s regime in Salisbury can be 
brought to bay. 

The status of Mozambique is one big new 
factor in the black-white equation. When 
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the big Portuguese territory becomes self- 
governed on June 25, presumably under Fre- 
limo leader Machel Samora, black Africa 
hopes and expects that nation to join the 
embargo against Rhodesia. 

Since an estimated 80 to 85 percent of 
Rhodesia’s exports and imports travel by rail 
to or from the Mozambique ports of Beira 
and Lourenco Marques, the potential impact 
of a cutoff could be enormous. 

It is conceded, however, that Mozambique 
will need substantial financial ald to com- 
pensate for the loss of revenue if it joins the 
economic blockade against Rhodesia. Zam- 
bia’s Foreign Minister Vernon Mwaanga sets 
the figure at about $65 million. Black African 
leaders are appealing to the United Nations 
for monetary help to ensure that Mozam- 
bique can enforce a strict embargo. 

Difficult although this prospect is for Mr. 
Smith, he still will possess alternative routes 
to the sea from his land-locked country. But 
they will be longer, more expensive, and 
perhaps politically difficult as well. 

His new rail link connects with the South 
African railway network at Beitbridge. So 
Rhodesian goods can now reach Prime Min- 
ister John Vorster’s white minority-ruled na- 
tion by rail without going through President 
Seretse Khama’s black-ruled Botswana. 

Thus Rhodesian traffic still could—at least 
theoretically—use such South African ports 
as Durban. But Durban's facilities already 
are hard-pressed. 

Besides that, Mr. Vorster wants a settle- 
ment of the Rhodesian problem. So he is Hke- 
ly to exert even greater pressure on Mr, Smith 
than hitherto to negotiate seriously with the 
designated black Rhodesian organization, the 
African National Council (ANC), headed by 
Protestant Bishop Abel Muzorewa, 

With a fresh Commonwealth mandate be- 
hind him, Bishop Muzorewa may feel the time 
for delays and excuse-making on both sides 
is past. 

No action is expected from Mozambique 
until after the independence date. But al- 
ready observers have noted that Mozambique 
ports are operating far below their usual 
capacity. This is due as much to the Portn- 
guese exodus and African labor unrest as to 
calculated political moves against Rhodesia 
at this stage. 

But Mr. Machel, as a seasoned guerrilla 
fighter himself, and one indebted to his 
African neighbors for their support during 
the liberation struggle, conceivably could al- 
low Zimbabwe (Rhodesian) guerrillas to use 
his country as a base for operations against 
Rhodesian security forces. 

Adding to the strong military and economic 
pressures apparently building up. to force 
Rhodesia to grant immediate black majority 
rule, as the ANC demands, President Kaunda 
of Zambia says a secret African revolutionary 
army is being trained to Invade Rhodesia, If 
negotiations fail. 

The Associated Press cables from Salisbury, 
Rhodesia: A government spokesman claimed 
Saturday the guerrillas are ignoring a cease- 
fire called last Dec. 11 by black liberation 
groups and Rhodesia’s white minority admin- 
istration. 

“The terrorist campaign of murder, rape, 
arson, assault, and intimidation has become 
so much a fact of life for the inhabitants of 
the operational area that talk of an end 
to hostilities Is less than meaningless to 
them,” the spokesman said. 

In Kenya, meanwhile, the Nalrobi Sunday 
Nation newspaper sald the Organization of 
African Unity should investigate clashes 
among Rhodesian nationalists in Zambia. 
There are reports that at least 100 Rhodesian 
black guerrillas have been killed in the 
fighting. 

“When African nationalists kill each other, 
the only person who stands to gain is Rhode- 
sian Prime Minister Ian Smith. _Political 
feuding will only mean the delay of African 
majority rule in Rhodesia,” the paper said in 
an editorial 
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The Rhodesian government spokesman said 
there have been 290 guerrilla incidents since 
the December cease-fire, including 41 mur- 
ders of civilians, 9 attempted murders, 15 
assaults, and 12 cases of intimidation and 
threatened murder, 

He said 60 guerrillas, 6 white Rhodesians, 
and 5 white South Africans have been killed. 

The spokesman said bands of guerrillas are 
raiding remote African villages, assembling 
the inhabitants and arbitrarily killing one 
or more accused of being informers. He listed 
eight such incidents. 

Describing one, he said that on Dec. 30 
three guerrillas arrived at a village in the 
Pfungwe area 100 miles northwest of Salis- 
bury and accused an African man of being a 


“sell out.” 
He was repeatedly bayoneted and finally 
killed the spokesman said. 


STOCKHOLDERS SHOULD PUT 
THEIR MOUTHS WHERE THEIR 
MONEY IS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week, Mr. William S. Mit- 
chell, president of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
made a remarkable address at the an- 
nual meeting of that company’s stock- 
holders. 

In his remarks, Mitchell calls for a 
new activist movement in the country, 
comprised of the 31 million Americans 
who participate in our free enterprise 
system through the ownership of stock. 


I believe his call is well-founded, and 
ought to be heeded. Our economi> system 
is under constant attack from those who 
would move the Nation in the direction 
of increased government involvement in 
business Far too often, the only persons 


defending free enterprise are those 
whose credibility is suspect because they 
hold high positions in industry. 

But those 31 million stockholders are 
not, by and large, rich and powerful peo- 
ple; instead, they are the ordinary peo- 
ple who are making the system work, 
and whose involvement is so desperately 
needed in today’s climate. 

I hope they will follow up on Mr. 
Mitchell's suggestion. I hope, in short, 
that they will put their mouths where 
their money is, and speak up for Ameri- 
ca and its free enterprise system. If they 
do, it could turn things around. 

In the hope that it will make a small 
contribution to that effort, and for the 
edification of my colleagues, I include 
the text of Mr. Mitchell's remarks to be 
printed in the Recorp: 

REMARKS OF MR, WILLIAM S. MITCHELL 

The February 17 Issue of U.S. News and 
World Report carried this comment: “Con- 
sumer organizations intend to challenge 
food-industry profits, push for use of federal 
anti-trust laws to break up the largest retail 
chains.” Some publicly-seeking. politicians 
and government agencies are using inflation 
as the rationale, even though illogical, for 


advocating drastic changes in the world’s 
finest food distribution system. This tactic 
is probably not surprising as the food retailer 
is in constant contact with all consumers 
and thus is the most visible target for such 


propaganda. 
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However, I am deeply concerned about the 
distorted allegations being made by some of 
these politicians and government agencies 
who seem to be trying to turn our custom- 
ers against us. They seem to want us to end 
up as either a highly-regulated industry or 
be broken up, or both. We cannot afford to 
ignore or underestimate these forces—their 
proponents may not know the marketplace; 
they may not know what provides products 
and services in our economy; but they are 
very adroit and articulate in appealing to 
the desire for an easy solution to every prob- 
lem by change—solely for the sake of change. 
The remedies may not fit the “ills,” and the 
“cure” may be more costly and debilitating 
than the presumed disease. 

I submit that we and the rest of the busi- 
ness community have been too uncommu- 
nicative, too docile and too defensive for too 
long. We need to develop a business activist 
Movement, and there is nothing I would like 
more ‘than for Safeway’s more than 60,000 
shareholders to be the nucleus for such a 
movement, or at least active participants. 

Private enterprise has its faults and we 
must correct them, but it is the only known 
system under which our personal freedoms 
can exist, 

I’m not going to repeat all the evidence 
demonstrating that the business community 
(Le., private enterprise) has been a good 
and constructive force for this country in 
the 200 years of its history soon to be cele- 
brated. 

Among the truths that are self-evident is 
that almost any citizen who has lived any- 
where else prefers to live here. This includes 
even the activists who seem intent upon at- 
tacking the entire system. I sincerely believe 
that much misinformation—or at least a 
lack of valid information is at the root of this 
problem. Justice Brandeis once said: “The 
greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachment by men of zeal, well-meaning 
but without understanding.” 

In another field, I would suppose that 
everyone is against noise. But does the tax- 
payer know that the noise-control stand- 
ards proposed by OSHAR and EPA would cost 
between 13 and 30 billion dollars? 

We can't expect responsibility in govern- 
ment (fiscal or otherwise) unless we as indi- 
viduais insist on it. When the President 
recently asked Congress to rescind about $1.2 
billion of appropriated funds, the House of 
Representatives overwhelmingly defeated the 
request by a vote of 317 to 17. 

David Packard, a businessman who had 
firsthand exposure as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, said recently: “The Nation’s cur- 
rent economic problems are being com- 
pounded by unsound and inconsistent regu- 
lations placed on business and industry by 
the Federal government.” 

Industry representations to government 
have had relatively little effect because they 
have tended to be summarily dismissed as 
the “biased corporate view," Letters from 
a few business firms won't carry much 
weight, but 31 million communications from 
31, million stockholders would cause a 
groundswell that could not be ignored. 

In encouraging active input to the legisla- 
tive process, I by no means intend to sug- 
gest that this would always be a negative 
input. In consumer legislation, for example, 
the interests of both consumers and busi- 
ness are more often than not strikingly 
parallel. Let’s be positive—supporting good 
bills and opposing bad ones. Stockholders are 
directly affected by the many regulations 
that Increase the cost of doing business (or 
prevent savings) in the firms they own, or 
that obstruct possible improvements in busi- 
ness methods. Just a couple of examples: 

1. Someone has said that “corporations 
don’t pay taxes; they collect them.” These 
taxes have to be passed along to you the 
consumer in the price of goods you buy. On 
top of this, do you think It’s right that your 
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dividends are taxed twice—once as corporate 
income and then again as income to you? If 
the 31 million stockholders of American 
companies all decided at the same time to 
compiain about this to their representatives 
in Congress, they would be heard, and some- 
thing would be done about this long-stand- 
ing inequity. 

2. Another example affecting shareholders 
is the legislation being introduced to 
restrict a new development which, in fact, 
promises to bring a great improvement tə 
food shopping. 

The food industry has adopted a com- 
puter-readable Universal Product Code and 
symbol to be imprinted on consumer units 
You may have noticed these codes and sym- 
bois appearing on more and more cans and 
packages in the supermarkets. 

When customers bring their selections to 
an electronic checkstand, the checker passes 
each item across a “scanner window" in the 
checkout. counter. The scanner “reads” the 
UPC symbol on the package and sends the 
information to the in-store computer. The 
computer instantly displays the price on a 
screen—clearly visible for the customer to 
see—and then prints a customer receipt 
showing each item by name and price, and 
keeps a record of sales and inventory. 

Advantages of this system are consider- 
able—-particularly in the areas of improved 
checkstand accuracy, inventory control and 
improved productivity. The highly competi- 
tive nature of food retailing assures that 
this improvement in efficiency will ulti- 
mately be reflected in consumer price levels: 

The new system is definitely workable, 
but we do not anticipate any quick or wide- 
spread changeover. Installations are expen- 
sive and complex, and retailers will move 
esutiously in evaluating the performance. 

But even before all facets can be fully 
explored, the food industry is faced with 
legisiation which could restrict these po- 
tentials benefits. 

We are concerned that premature legisia- 
tion based on inadequate and incomplete 
information might as well slam the door on 
the necessary further testing, to the detri- 
ment of consumers and shareholders: A 
more detailed discussion of the problem ap- 
peared in our first quarter statement. 

I am not appealing for help on just these 
few issues, although they are important. I 
am suggesting that every stockholder look 
critically at all governmental actions or pro- 
posals which might adversely affect his or 
her rights as a stockholder, as a citizen and 
as & consumer. We need to be sure that 
these rights and interests do not get sub- 
merged in the morass of ever-increasing 
governmental meddling and muddling. .We 
must guard against ‘“over-protectionism" 
from whatever source. The time has come 
when we should give some attention to “pro- 
tecting” ourselves from self-appointed or 
overly zealous protectors. 


TRIBUTE TO DORIS TUBBESING 
SCHMIT 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am honored to pay tribute to Doris Tub- 
besing Schmit who has been active in 
civic and community life as a volunteer 
since 1934. 

Mrs. Schm.t is a wife, a mother and a 
grandmother. She has found time to 
volunteer her services to the Missouri 
State Mental Hospital, to be a Girl Scout 
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leader for 2 years, a Job’s Daughter's 
Guardian for 3 years, a regular Red 
Cross blood donor, a volunteer at Olive 
View Hospital, Cancer Crusade and 
multiple sclerosis and a variety of 
other activities too numerous to men- 
tion, 

She has been very active in the North 
Hollywood Business and Professional 
Womens Club, and held offices in the 
North Hollywood Chamber of Commerce 
Women’s Division. She is 2 Merit Mother 
of the State of California and a North 
Hollywood Mother of the Year. 

On May 29, 1975, Doris Schmit will 
be honored as retiring president of the 
Women’s Division of the North Holly- 
wood Chamber of Commerce. 

Indeed, she deserves to be honored for 
a lifetime of devotion to others. I am 
pleased to bring her accomplishments to 
the attention of my colleagues. 


OUR NEW FAIR-WEATHER 
FRIEND 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
learning in the wake of our Indochina 
setbacks that fair weather friends reveal 
themselves when the going gets tough to 
nations as well as individuals. We are 
learning this bitter lesson especially in 
the current actions of the Philippines 
Government under President Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

I want to make it clear that what I 
have to say here is not in condemnation 
of the people of that far Pacific nation 
who in the great majority, I feel, are 
still true friends. My remarks have to do 
only with President Marcos and his re- 
gime and how this regime has sought to 
exploit the collapse of our policies in that 
part of the world. 

I grabbing the opportunity presented, 
President Marcos has managed to disre- 
gard certain historic facts about his 
country—how it was liberated and then 
set free on its own again by the friendly 
Americans—how U.S. dollars enabled its 
progress—how giveaway funds poured in 
from Washington with no strings at- 
tached—how American military strength 
and American business sponsorship in 
the world community made the Philip- 
pines both safe and viable. 

President Marcos apparently believes 
we now are embarrassed and confused 
by our Indochina reverses. and thus are 
setups for new concessions to his govern- 
ment which might not be possible other- 
wise. He is demanding first of all that 
we make a firm declaration of support 
for his martial-law regime as the price 
of keeping the Philippines as an ally. 
He has let it be known that our bases 
there may be in danger and that he is 
reassessing our relationships generally. 
He set stern conditions on the use of 
these bases in our evacuation of the 
South Vietnamese. 

President Marcos has talked in recent 
days of the possibility of his government 
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not renewing the 1954 Laurel-Langley 
Agreement under which heavy U.S. in- 
vestments have been made in the Philip- 
pines with the guarantee of “equal stand- 
ing” with businesses there. The pact ex- 
pired a year ago and now is under a 
1-year extension. If terminated, the way 
could be opened for a takeover of Ameri- 
can properties. Marcos is letting the treat 
sink in. 

I quote this about him from the Phil- 
ippines News, an anti-Marcos newspaper 
published in San Francisco as “The Voice 
of Filipino-Americans” : 

Aware of American difficulties in Asia, 
Marcos has seized this occasion to point a 
gun at America’s head 


Allowing for the paper’s hostility to 
the Philippines’ president, facts never- 
theless are facts and they are arranging 
themselves in such a way in Manila as to 
add credence to this assessment. 

Another aspect of the new Marcos 
maneuvering has special significance to 
this Congress. While he dusts us up 
openly, his regime is quietly negotiating 
here for inclusion of more Philippines 
products on our duty-free list. The coun- 
try already has free entrance for exports 
in 25 products categories, including some 
such as tobacco and furniture which are 
in direct competition with hard-pressed 
domestic producers. Regardless, Marcos 
wants more with the implication that 
unless we give in the Philippines will 
defect to the other side. 

With Marcos in mind, I take this occa- 
sion to state my full support of those who 
insist that, in this serious hour, we must 
let the whole world know this country 
has no intention of reacting as the 
wounded lion to our Indochina defeats— 
letting itself become the target for any 
tormenter, big or little, who might seek 
advantage. President Marcos should be 
among the first to get this message. 


BETTER SPEECH AND HEARING 


HON. JAMES P. (JIM) JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, over 20 million Americans have 
speech, language, or hearing impair- 
ments. That means that approximately 
10 percent of all children and adults in 
the United States present communica- 
tion problems which severely affect their 
ability to function in our verbal society. 
Many of these individuals do not know 
how to get help for their communicative 
disorders and this is one of the major 
problems of modern health care. 

As the general public, and local, State, 
and Federal decisionmakers become more 
aware of communicative disorders, the 
high incidence of such problems, and the 
variety of professional services available 
to these persons, it is hoped that more of 
the Nation’s communicatively handi- 
capped will receive the diagnostic and 
therapeutic services they need. 

Speech pathologists and audiologists 
are the professionals who work with per- 
sons who have speech, language, and 
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hearing disorders. Through appropriate 
programs, oriented toward evaluation 
and treatment, these persons can be 
helped to assume a more meaningful and 
productive place in society. 

I commend my colleagues’ attention to 
the month of May as “Better Speech and 
Hearing Month.” Let each of us strive 
to become more aware of the speech and 
hearing needs in our own districts and 
the programs currently underway, both 
public and private, to respond to the 
needs with treatment and preventive 
services. 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND ITS IMPACT 
ON AMERICAN SOCIETY 


HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to share 
with my colleagues in the House, an ex- 
cellent letter from Prof. Blaine A. Brow- 
nell, concerning the impact of the auto- 
mobile on American society. 

Dr. Brownell is chairman of the De- 
partment of Urban Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Birmingham. As a 
former colleague on the history staff at 
Purdue University, I had an opportunity 
to observe firsthand the research of Dr. 
Brownell. He has published several arti- 
cles and lectured widely on “this issue. 
He has written one book and is currently 
preparing another book on the impact of 
the automobile on American society. 

I want to share Dr. Brownell’s insight- 
ful thoughts and excellent analysis with 
my colleagues in the House: The letter is 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA IN BIRMINGHAM, 
Birmingham, Ala., April 11, 1975. 
Hon. Piorp J. FIrHian, 
House of Representatives, Longworth Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deag FLoyp: The principal difficulty in 
dealing with the impact of the motor vehicle 
on American society is that that impact has 
been so massive. During the past fifty years, 
our society and economy have become de- 
pendent on the motor vehicle to the extent 
that any regulation of automobile produc- 
tion or use will have immediate and pro- 
found consequences for all of us, The “love 
affair’ between the average American and 
his car has become a marriage of necessity 
with ttle prospect of divorce. 

The need for greater regulation of the mo- 
tor vehicle ts, however, obvious and demon- 
strated. The automobile is highly effective in 
promoting individualized mobility; but it is 
grossly inefficient in terms of energy con- 
sumption and for use in high density areas. 
The highways it requires have altered the 
face of the urban landscape (accounting for 
from 25 to 50% of the total land area of 
most central cities), and funnel huge num- 
bers of vehiclés into the most congested 
urban areas. 

Regulations of the motor vehicle must 
attempt to contend with its major overall 
impact on our society—the decentralization 
of cities over a massive metropolitan terri- 
tory, with scattered economic activities and 
low-density population, Such a configuration 
ts IN served by any form of rapid ratl transit 
system, and is in fact bullt according to the 
specifications demanded by motor vehicle 
transportation. This suggests that we cannot 
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lessen the dependence of Americans on the 
automobile without significant changes in 
the nature of American society Itself. 

To insure that regulation of the auto- 
mobile will not severely disadvantage certain 
groups—such as marginal laborers who espe- 
cially depend on their automobiles to find 
and take work throughout large metropolitan 
areas—our policies must not be arbitrary and 
piecemeal, but planned, phased, and sus- 
tained. And such policies must be directly 
related to efforts to conserve and reallocate 
energy resources. Much of our high rate of 
energy consumption today is due not simply 
to Increased residential and industrial needs, 
but to a decentralized, low-density living 
pattern that demands huge energy supplies 
to function. 

Regulations of the motor vehicle, especially 
at the federal level, should perhaps proceed 
in three general areas, roughly ranging in 
order from short-range to long-range in im- 
pact: (1) rendering the motor vehicle itself 
less wasteful of scarce fuel resources, and 
more adapted to a time of energy scarcity; 
(2) developing transportation alternatives 
to the motor vehicle, especially in high 
population density areas; (3) taking steps to 
see that future development and construc- 
tion in metropolitan areas will not be so de- 
pendent on the automobile, and not so gen- 
erative of additional motor vehicle trips as is 
now the case. 

(1) Federal policies should go directly to 
the problem of auto fuel consumption rates. 
A reasonable goal would be 25 miles to the 
gallon by 1980—achieved either through an 
absolute mandate or by significantly taxing 
all vehicles which do not achieve such levels 
of fuel efficiency. Socially, the most inequita- 
ble means of conserving gasoline is the re- 
duction of auto use through higher fuel 
prices. The marginal laborer, for example, is 
highly dependent on his vehicle for seeking 
and maintaining employment, and least able 
to absorb higher fuel costs. The goal of fuel 
efficiency should be achieved as soon as 
possible. 

(2) Given the nature of our society, mod- 
eled as it has been on the requirements of 
the motor vehicle, alternatives to the auto- 
mobile must be considerably more flexible 
than traditional rapid rail transit systems. 
Such systems are cost effective—even taking 
necessary government subsidy and certain 
externalities into account—only in high pop- 
ulation density areas where identifiable high 
density corridors already exist. New York 
and Chicago would be good examples of cities 
where rapid rail transit must be improved 
and maintained. Even so, ridership of the 
New York City subway has been declining 
relative to total city population fairly con- 
sistently—to the extent that it is now rough- 
ly at the level of 1918. In all likelihoods, The 
mass transit systems currently under con- 
struction in Washington, D.C., San Francisco, 
and Atlanta will not serve all the purposes 
for which they were intended. Scattered 
peripheral businesses and industries will still 
be largely inaccessible to inner-city residents, 
and even regular commuters into the down- 
town districts will require automobiles to 
make connections with the transit lines. 
Such systems will have to be supported, to 
be successful in any sense, both by public 
subsidy and by regulations to decrease the 
existing dependence on the motor vehicle. 
Large expenditures for both highways and 
rapid transit systems are counterproductive 
in great degree—especially in cities like 
Washington and Atlanta. 

Alternatives to the automobile should 
probably focus on forms of bus transporta- 
tion, powered either by electric sources or 
by fuel-efficient gasoline engines. 

(3) Efforts to limit additional decentral- 
ization should proceed along a variety of 
fronts, and be based on two major premises: 
(a) wider and better roads tend to generate 
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additional motor vehicle trips and detract 
from the advantages of alternative means of 
transportation; (b) the greatest number of 
auto trips are “short,” i.e., for shopping, rec- 
reation, etc. rather than for commuting. 

Federal highway funds should be increas- 
ingly limited to the maintenance of the ex- 
isting road and highway system rather than 
for the construction of new highways. We 
must maintain our huge public investment 
in roads and highways, but we are reaching 
the point where additional—and equally 
huge—expenditures are a luxury our society 
cannot afford. And much more significant 
expenditures from the Highway Trust Fund 
must be directed to practical alternative 
systems of transportation. 

Funds should be allocated through the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to encourage projects and develop- 
ments which incorporate—to a significant 
degree—residential, commercial, and rec- 
reational components. Such a pattern of 
mixed land use would tend to lessen the 
need for people to use the automobile for 
basic necessities of shopping and play, and 
would also tend to create population den- 
sities sufficient for efficient mass transporta- 
tion. Whether such developments take the 
form of “New Towns” or not, they are direly 
needed, especially close in to the central city. 
In addition, planned residential develop- 
ments in the inner-city area should be en- 
couraged through funded federal programs. 

New construction of outlying shopping 
complexes should be discouraged, either 
through taxation or new federal land use 
legislation. The number of new commercial 
and residential developments which are built 
to depend on the motor vehicle will—over the 
long term—only severely compound our 
existing problems relating to transportation 
and energy. 

This problem is so complex that my brief 
analysis here, and the suggestions made, are 
oversimplified and in no way definitive. But 
I hope I have emphasized the dimensions of 
the problem and its myriad elements, as well 
as the difficulties of “solving” it. We can do 
a number of things in the short-term, es- 
pecially with respect to energy conservation, 
but long-term solutions may require as 
much as a generation. 

Cordially, 
BLAINE A, BROWNELL. 


FOOT HILLS SWEET ADELINES WIN 
FIRST PLACE AWARD 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have enjoyed, for a number of years, the 
music of the very popular form of choral 
singing which typifies the Sweet Ade- 
lines. Most of us can remember, as young 
men and women, the original barbershop 
groups that gave us much entertainment 
when there were very few forms of enter- 
tainment to be had. 

My district has a few choral groups 
which I have heard on various occasions 
and have always thought were outstand- 
ing. I am happy to say that the Foot Hills 
Chapter of the Sweet Adelines, Inc., has 
been honored by the first-place award in 
the small-chorus category of the recent 
region 14 chorus and quartet competition 
held May 9 through May 11 here in 
Washington. 
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The annual competition was held 
under the auspices of the Vienna-Falls 
Chapter of Virginia. 

I wish to congratulate the Foot Hills 
Sweet Adelines, not only for winning but 
for the way in which they won, as they 
sing for the sheer joy of singing and the 
pleasure they bring to their listeners. 

I understand that some Members of 
this House were fortunate enough to be 
present and had the pleasure of hearing 
the Sweet Adelines. Although I missed 
this year’s competition, if the past per- 
formances of these groups is any indica- 
tion, I assure you it was a rare treat, and 
suggest to my colleagues that when they 
have an opportunity to hear these 
groups, they should take advantage of it 
and will be as enthusiastic as I. 


CUTTING COMMISSARIES: A MIS- 
PLACED EMPHASIS 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS II 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today I tes- 
tified against President Ford’s proposal 
to cut the defense budget by reducing 
funds for commissaries. I believe this 
proposal is ill advised and would severely 
hurt retired and active duty military 
families. I would like to share my state- 
ment with my colleagues in the Congress 
at this point: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HERBERT E. HAR- 
RIS II, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COM- 
MITTEE, May 22, 1975 


I oppose President Ford's proposal to cut 
$250 million from the Defense Department's 
budget for military commissaries by October, 
1977 and have cosponsored H.R. 3363 and H. 
Con. Res. 249 because President Ford's sọ- 
called economy program would increase food 
costs for active and retired military families 
during one of the nation’s worst economic 
crises. 

The Department of Defense has tried to 
peddle this proposal as “‘an effort to reduce 
Defense expenditures and to increase the 
share of the Defense budget allocated to 
combat forces.” I cannot accept the argument 
that the way to reduce defense spending is 
to reduce benefits to military personnel. The 
$250 million in potential savings to the gov- 
ernment should come from other places— 
not the pockets of the active and retired 
military. 

With inflation eating away at family 
budgets, the President's plan would have a 
drastic effect on our nation’s military re- 
tirees. Many of those affected retired when 
pay scales were quite low; a high percent 
have incomes under $4,000. Among the na- 
tion’s one million military retirees, the aver- 
age person retired as a staff sergeant or third- 
class petty officer. Of our retirees, officers are 
less than one third. As one VFW official has 
said, “Those commissary savings are a mat- 
ter of economic life or death to a lot of re- 
tired people.” Inflation hurts the elderly 
worst; we cannot add to it. 

I am also particularly concerned about the 
devastating effect of this proposal on our 
enlisted military personnel. Sixty-seven per- 
cent of those currently in uniform are in the 
lower enlisted grades and earn less than 
$7,000 a year. Commissary privileges are part 
of the overall benefits program, along with 
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health, retirement and veterans benefits. 
That commissaries are part of this benefits 
package is an important factor in both at- 
tracting and retaining individuals in the 
military. And it seems to me that now that 
we no longer have a draft, we must make 
military service as attractive as possible. 
Making our enlisted men and women pay 
more for food is not the way. 

The message I have gotten most often 
from my military constituents, currently 
serving and retired, is the President’s pro- 
posal is “breaking faith.” They entered serv- 
ice expecting to devote time to their country, 
to possibly risk their lives, to frequently 
move themselves and their families. They 
work overtime without compensation, they 
are often separated from their families. And 
now, symbolically, the government is say- 
ing, “You bear the brunt.” I maintain this 
is unfair and unjust. They hold up their 
half of the bargain, and the government 
must do its part in return, This proposal, if 
it goes into effect, will greatly undermine 
the morale of our armed forces, a factor as 
important as any sophisticated, technological 
weapons system in maintaining a strong na- 
tional defense. 

The savings of $250 million in the federal 
budget is three-tenths of one percent of our 
total military budget. That we can “reduce 
Defense expenditures” by this action is a 
most specious argument, in my view. That we 
can cut the Defense budget by exacting a 
further toll on our military retirees, veterans, 
widows, and disabled is not only bad eco- 
nomics, it is a badly misplaced emphasis. 

I want to commend this Subcommittee on 
Investigations for looking into this issue. 
There are probably areas in the operation of 
commissaries that can be improved and I 
would urge this Subcommittee to pursue 
them. Since the actual change required to 
oppose or effectuate the President's proposal 
must be made in the 1976 Department of De- 
fense appropriations bill, I will take my case 
to the Appropriations Committee as well. I 
urge the Subcommittee on Investigations to 
continue its efforts and I am grateful for the 
opportunity to testify today. 


SUSTAINS PRESIDENT’S VETO OF 
SURFACE MINING CONTROL 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the proponents of the surface mining 
Control bill keep telling us how much 
the American public is clamoring for very 
restrictive controls on surface mining. 
But, once again, the majority of the 
Members of Congress are misreading the 
sentiments of the consumers. 

While the Congress is still trying to 
take coal out of product by passing un- 
workable surface mining legislation, the 
public is going in the opposite direction 
and believes that surface mining legisla- 
tion should be liberalized. 

A recent Harris poll on energy ques- 
tions shows clearly that this is indeed 
the trend. I call to my colleagues atten- 
tion the May 19, 1975, “Dear Colleague” 
from Jim Wright that points out the 
recent Harris poll results on energy- 
related questions. The poll shows that on 
the questions of liberalizing surface min- 
ing, 51 percent favored liberalization 
while only 29 percent answered “No.” 
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This is a change from a poll 2 years ago 
in which the public had disapproved 
liberalization by 42 percent to 37 percent. 

I ask my colleagues to consider this 
shift in public attitude, to consider the 
high unemployment that is facing this 
country, to consider the already high fi- 
nancial burdens being placed on consum- 
ers, and to consider our still growing and 
fragile dependence on foreign oil to meet 
our energy needs. 

The public is way ahead of us, but we 
still have one chance to catch up with 
them—by sustaining President Ford’s 
veto of the surface mining control bill 
on June 10, 1975. 

I also ask my colleagues to talk to your 
constituents over the Memorial Day 
recess and ask them if they are willing 
to add an additional 8 to 15 percent to 
their utility bills to pay for this legisla- 
tion. 


THE 176TH ANNUAL COMMENCE- 
MENT OF GEORGETOWN UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, May 18, George- 
town University conducted its 176th an- 
nual commencement. The Reverend R. J. 
Henle, S.J., president of the university, 
presiding. The John Carroll Medal of 
Merit was presented to Msgr. Joseph 
Joshua Mundell. Honorary degrees were 
conferred upon John Carter Brown, doc- 
tor of humane letters; Hon. LEonor K. 
Sutuivan, doctor of laws, and the Rever- 
end Brian A. McGrath, S.J., doctor of 
laws. 

Our colleague, the honorable LEONOR 
SuLLIvaN, chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
was the speaker to the combined schools 
of the college of arts and sciences, the 
graduate school, the school of nursing, 
the school of foreign service, the school 
of languages and linguistics, and the 
school of business administration. Her 
address was a particularly outstanding 
and timely message to be deliberated 
upon not only by the graduates but all 
Americans. I include her remarks: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 

SULLIVAN 

For more than 40 years—since the parents 
of most of the members of this graduating 
class were learning to read and write in ele- 
mentary school—we have been obsessed with 
two overriding national policy concerns 
which are becoming more urgent today than 
during most of those preceding years. Those 
concerns are: 

How to assure full emloyment for the 
American people without inflation; and, at 


the same time, how to achieve a world in 
which our freedom and the freedom of oth- 
ers can survive side-by-side with the forces 
of militant totalitarianism. 

This is not a good month in which to talk 
about our achievements in either field, The 
Labor Department has just told us that we 
have higher unemployment now than at any 
time in the past 34 years—since 1941. Wheth- 
er or not you have been following the statis- 
tics, I know that all of you who are now 
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looking for jobs don’t need statistics to know 
that the employment outlook, temporarily, 
at least, is dismal. It’s bad enough for those 
of you completing your undergraduate edu- 
cation heavily in debt at a time when jobs 
are virtually non-existent; it’s even worse if 
some of you have parents—heavily in debt, 
too, to get you through these past four 
years—who must stand in unemployment 
compensation lines, probably for the first 
time in their lives. 

This, in a nation which 29 years ago, com- 
mitted itself as a solemn obligation to see 
that there are adequate jobs for all Ameri- 
cans willing and able to work. 

The Employment Act of 1946 is still the 
law of the land, but unemployment is nev- 
ertheless worse today than it was five years 
before that Act was passed, or any time 
since. 

And our foreign policy—designed to en- 
courage and strengthen the forces of political 
freedom everywhere, to deter aggression by 
joining in collective security measures, to use 
some of our vast economic resources to 
raise living standards and health standards 
among less-fortunate peoples throughout the 
world—this policy, too, is frayed and tattered 
folowing the collapse and surrender of a 
nation in which we have invested and lost 
more than 55,000 American lives, more than 
150 billions of our taxpayers dollars, and, in 
the process, our political unity and our con- 
fidence in ourselves and our democracy. 

Vietnam has been an excruciatingly pain- 
ful abscess on the body politic of America. 
There is a yearning desire to get rid of every- 
thing reminiscent of it. 

But it won't go away. For we are being 
forced by the outcome of this war to re- 
evaluate all of the policies of the past 30 
years, since the end of World War II, which 
led to our involvement in the disaster of 
Vietnam, We didn’t stumble into it—it ap- 
peared to be a logical extension of our com- 
mitment, most nobly expressed in the 
Inaugural Address of President John F. Ken- 
nedy, to support those willing to fight to de- 
fend themselves against aggression. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt forged the principle 
in the Atlantic Charter and in the plans for 
the United States; President Harry S Truman 
carried it forward with the establishment of 
the UN, the Greek-Turkish aid program, the 
Marshall Plan, NATO, and our intercession 
in Korea. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower expanded 
on it with the South East Asia Treaty Orga- 
nization, and intervention in the Middle 
East. 

We chose to get out of Vietnam long before 
the end. The American people demanded such 
a course, and Congress rightly acted to en- 
force the demand. 

And now, despite the protestations of our 
leaders in recent weeks, following the fall 
of South Vietnam, that our refusal to re- 
enter Vietnam did not represent any lessen- 
ing of our commitments to help defend the 
freedom of allies on every continent— com- 
mitments which, unlike the one to South 
Vietnam, were incorporated in treaties rati- 
fied by the Senate—we all know that these 
commitments have lost or are losing public 
support. And so, they are going to have to 
be looked at all over again—searchingly, 
critically. Has the policy been wrong from the 
beginning or did it go wrong only in Vietnam? 

Thirty years ago we undertook, virtually 
singlehandedly, to rescue Western Europe 
from devastation of war. First through the 
Interim Aid Program and then through the 
Marshall Plan and NATO, we were instru- 
mental in making Western Europe into a 
fiourishing economic entity of democratic 
strength. Is it now time to pull out our 
troops, and bring them home? 

In 1936, we promised the Philippines their 
independence in 10 years, and after liberating 
those islands in World War II, made good 
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on the promise. Is it time now to say: You're 
on your own? How about South Korea? 
Is its survival still our problem after 25 
years? Should it be Do we give up the 
Panama Canal and bless the dictatorship of 
Panama with our commercial lifeline between 
eastern and western United States 

In other words, is the new policy of 
detente a sure and safe one on which to rest 
the future peace of the world? Or is it merely 
a temporary breathing period with the vast 
empires President Ford refers to as our “po- 
tential adversaries”, and which President 
Truman's Secretary of State once character- 
ized as “aggressive and expansionist”? 

I am asking questions for which there are 
no clear-cut, definitive answers. But they are 
questions which all of us, and the peoples 
of all free nations, are going to have to ad- 
Gress ourselves to. 

I have lived through the era when our 
worldwide foreign commitments were being 
developed out of what was regarded as an 
agonizing sense of world need; and for the 
past 23 years, as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States, I have had to vote yea 
or nay on scores and hundreds of rollcalis 
involving these issues. All of us over the age 
of 40 who remember the war which ended 30 
years ago, and who knew or learned about 
the events leading up to that war, were abso- 
lutely convinced that our own freedom and 
our own security depended upon a world 
order united to prevent aggression. The 
United Nations was the key to that objec- 
tive. But in all these 30 years the UN has not 
yet been formally structured to accomplish 
the primary purpose for which it was estab- 
lished: the prevention of aggression—by per- 
suasion, if possible, and otherwise by force. 

In the coming months and years ahead— 
starting now—we are going to have to, as I 
said, take a critical look at every policy we 
thought was right in the international field, 
because either those policies were wrong to 
begin with, or we have allowed them to be- 
come ineffectual by neglect, or they are 
obsolete in terms of a world 30 years older 
and incomparably different from that of 
1945. 

When those of us who helped to shape the 
policies now in question are long gone from 
the scene, you who are graduating today will 
be living out in your lives the results and 
consequences, and the promises and dangers, 
of any new policies to be decided upon to 
replace or to buttress those which are not 
working out as we had hoped. 

No one coming before a college graduating 
class this year has to urge your generation to 
question the decisions of those who repre- 
sent you in government. You have been con- 
ditioned throughout your college careers to 
distrust all politiclans. You have seen a Vice 
President of the United States drummed out 
of office as a petty, political grafter. You 
have seen a President of the United States 
resign in order to escape certain impeach- 
ment and conviction for high crimes in of- 
fice. You have seen a parade of men who had 
been among the highest officials of govern- 
ment, including some closest to a President 
and three of his former cabinet officers, go 
before the bar of justice to plead guilty or 
be convicted of subverting the laws of this 
country. 

And you have watched as political deci- 
sions caused an economy which was the 
wonder of the world to deteriorate, after 
eight years of unprecedented growth and 
prosperity and stability, into a morass of in- 
fation and recession which we are told is 
going to creep and drag into at least an- 
other year. 

Perhaps the best thing for me to do right 
now is to welcome you to an “establishment” 
which is just as confused about the future 
aS you are, and to say: “Let us pray.” 

But it is not that hopeless. It is not hope- 
less at all. 

We learned in this country 40-some years 
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ago that the vicissitudes of economic cycles 
do not have to be left alone to batter us be- 
tween boom and bust, We thought we had 
learned how to handle inflation on the one 
hand and recession on the other. In fact, 
we have done so with remarkable success 
on numerous occasions since the 1930's. We 
haven't forgotten how. 

If this new Congress can get itself to- 
gether and stop fighting itself over rules and 
procedures and personal preferment, and par- 
ticularly if the large new freshman class 
can devote as much enthusiasm and effort 
to the terribly hard tasks of legislating as it 
has to organizing against seniority; and if 
the Executive Department, which represents 
a philosophy which fought all of the econom- 
ic reforms of the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the 
New Frontier and the Great Society—terms 
which may sound hollow today but meant a 
lot at the time—if the Executive Department 
will suddenly recognize that in the programs 
of those previous years are tools which can 
be refurbished and used again with great ef- 
fectiveness if there is a will to use them.... 

If we can do these things, and do them 
soon, we can overcome current economic con- 
ditions which your parents undoubtedly grew 
up belleving could never occur again in this 
country. And if we do them, there will—and 
must—hbe jobs for all of you completing your 
education and places for those who go on to 
graduate school, and for any of your parents 
hit by this recession, and for your brothers 
and your sisters and your cousins and your 
aunts, and uncles, too—for all who want to 
work in an expanding, productive, stable 
economy. 

But that won't help us decide what to do 
in the world at large. Well, yes—to a certain 
extent, it would. 

One of the reasons the traditionally good- 
hearted, generally unselfish, open-handed 
American people were willing to help feed the 
hungry throughout the world, and finance 
vast development projects in almost every 
poor nation on the face of the earth, was 
that our economy was so strong and vibrant 
we felt we could afford these large interna- 
tional investments in human decency. 

But that is not the case today. There is 
so much fear of tomorrow's possible eco- 
nomic deprivations among Americans of all 
ages that the milk of our human kindness 
is beginning to curdle perceptibly. The 
young resent paying social security taxes 
they mistakenly believe help only the eld- 
erly; the hard-squeezed middie income 
groups, which can not afford to buy homes 
because of the unconscionable level of in- 
terest rates, and for whom the expenses of 
a son’s or daughter's education are crushing 
burdens, write me constantly in opposition 
not only to the aid we dispense to the needy 
abroad but even to that we spend on our own 
poor. We have had an outpouring of anger 
over the influx of a comparative handful of 
Vietnamese refugees fleeing for their lives. 
This was not entirely unexpected. The re- 
sentment, and even fury, I find in some of 
my correspondence from constituents about 
the cost of a program of government I was 
responsible for writing into law, the food 
stamp plan, indicate that the people of the 
United States, whether affiuent, comfortable, 
or hard-pressed, feel poor, or, at least feel 
economically threatened. 

So if we are to continue to use any sub- 
stantial portion of our resources to combat 
the kind of misery abroad which breeds wars, 
we have got to revitalize our own economy— 
and quickly. 

We know how, But a lot of powerful eco- 
nomic interests must be curbed or regulated 
in that process, and it takes real political 
courage and visible public support to accom- 
plish these ends. The college generations of 
the past 10 years have been articulate in op- 
posing national policies they disagreed with. 
Now you must shown equal dedication in 
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fighting for the public policies we need to 
adopt to help solye the serious problems I 
have been describing. 

Good luck and God bless you and keep you. 
You will find your way into the professional 
and civic life of this nation. As you do, use 
your good education not only to make a good 
life for yourself and your family but please— 
please—use it, too, to help eradicate the 
misery and poverty which afflict too many of 
our fellow citizens, and most of the people 
of the worid. If the college-educated citizens 
among us shrink from these burdens, they 
will of a certainty be rejected by everyone 
else. And if that happens, you won't like the 
world you live in. 


TERROR IN IRAN AND ITS US. 
SUPPORTERS 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, at 6:30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
May 21, Lt. Cols. Paul R. Shaffer, Jr., 
and John H. Turner were shot to death 
by Marxist Iranian terrorists in Teheran. 

In an action typical of urban guerril- 
las, the two officers were attacked in the 
early morning while on their way to 
work. Two cars were used by the terror- 
ists to blockade the officers’ car. The two 
American Air Force officers were shot 
to death at close range with subma- 
chine guns. The terrorists scattered leaf- 
lets in English and Persian, and escaped 
in a third car. 

An anonymous female telephoned As- 
sociated Press offices in Teheran, pro- 
claiming: 

The execution of American officers today 
was a reply to the execution of nine Iranian 
revolutionaries in prison last month. 


The woman said she represented the 
hitherto obscure Iranian Peoples’ Fight- 
ers Organization, possibly a splinter from 
the Maoist Revolutionary Organization 
of Tudeh. 

With the warped logic typical of Marx- 
ist revolutionaries, the woman charged 
that the Shah of Iran was a “stooge of 
the Americans, therefore we murder 
Americans.” 

As tragic as these murders are, and 
indicative of the need for increased pro- 
tection of American officials and their 
families overseas, the potential for sim- 
ilar events occurring here in America 
exists. 

Several violence-prone groups of Iran- 
ian nationals operate in this country in 
close cooperation with domestic Marx- 
ist-Leninist organizations. The largest 
and most active of these is the Iranian 
Student Association in the United 
States—ISA or ISAUS. 

The Iranian Student Assocation has 
been active in this country for at least 
10 years. It is a member of the World 
Confederation of Iranian Students— 
National Union—which has its head- 
quarters in West Germany. 

Iran Report, self-characterized as the 
“quarterly analytical journal of the In- 
ternational Relations Secretariat of the 
World Confederation of Iranian Stu- 
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dents, National Union,” which is pub- 
lished in the United States by the Iran- 
ian Student Association International 
Relations Secretariat from P.O. Box 
4000F, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, sets the 
tone for ISA rhetoric. As an example: 

The march of history in Iran has witnessed 
many courageous, brave liberation fighters 
who have taken the banner of revolution into 
their own hands, and who have stepped for- 
ward to give their lives so that the toiling 
masses and all the revolutionary people of 
our country may enjoy a free, democratic, 
open and progressive Iran. * * * 

Today is no different. As a matter of fact, 
in this period of Iranian history, when the 
anti-imperialist progressive movement of the 
Iranian people has placed as its number one 
priority the task of anihilating the puppet 
regime of the Shah of Iran and the privilege 
of expelling all imperialist forces, we are 
witnessing un ever increasing emergence of 
revolutionary fighters who place their lives 
on the line in order to defend the interests 
of the Iranian people. 


Early in its career, the Iranian Student 
Association received support and pub- 
licity from two U.S. Trotskyist Commu- 
nist parties, the Socialist Workers 
Party—SWP—and the Workers World 
party—W WP—and from their respective 
youth groups—the Young Socialist Alli- 
ance—YSA—and Youth Against War and 
Fascism—YAWF. 

However, during the 1970's, the Maoist 
Communists of the Revolutionary 
Union—RU—became the major US. 
“anti-imperialist’” influence in the ISA. 
The Maoists forced a split in the ISA 
early in 1974 and expelled Babak Zahraie, 
the leading Trotskyist, and his followers 
who now comprise the Committee for 
Artistic and Intellectual Freedom in 
Iran—CAIFT. 

Active ISA chapters exist in Boston; 
New York City; Washington-Baltimore; 
Austin and Houston, Texas; Los Angeles; 
San Francisco and Seattle. In most of 
these areas, the ISA works closely with 
the Revolutionary Union and its con- 
trolled front groups which include the 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War/ 
Winter Soldier Organization—VVAW/ 
WsSO—and the Revolutionary Student 
Brigade—RSB. ISA also supports the ac- 
tivities of other revolutionary groups of 
foreign nationals, such as the Eritrean 
Student Association, Eritreans for Liber- 
ation, the Arab Student Association, and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. 

Iranian Student Association demon- 
strations have often resulted in violent 
confrontations and attacks on police of- 
ficers. For example 41 ISA activities were 
arrested on June 26, 1970, in a wild melee 
in San Francisco at the Iranian consul- 
ate. Several police officers were seriously 
injured, and one with a broken bone in 
his spine from a karate kick. 

More recently, on March 17, 1975, six 
ISA demonstrators involved in a scuffle 
with a professor were arrested at the 
Columbia School of International Af- 
fairs for harassment and criminal! tres- 
pass. The Revolutionary Student Brigade 
staged a sympathy sit-in in support of 
the ISA. Seventeen RSB members were 
arrested then for criminal trespass, 

It is noted that demonstrations con- 
ducted by the Iranian Student Associa- 
tion are accompanied by extremely vio- 
lent rhetoric and are frequently disrup- 
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tive of public order. To avoid being iden- 
tified during these demonstrations, ISA 
members frequently wear masks or ban- 
danas. 

Reflecting the same fanatical revolu- 
tionary hatred for the Shah of Iran and 
the United States exhibited by the killers 
of Colonels Shaffer and Turner, the 
Iranian Student Association Washing- 
ton-Baltimore chapter, 1424 16th Street, 
N.W., suite 404, Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202/293-9645) called a demonstration 
on May 17 to protest the Shah's state 
visit to Washington. 

Local ISA leaflets, as also in Berkeley 
and Houston, supported the guerrillas 
waging a “people’s war of national libera- 
tion” in the Dhofar province of Oman. 
The guerrillas, styling themselves the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Oman, are supported by the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen and other 
Arab socialist countries. 

One ISA leaflet distributed locally read 
in part: 

The Middle-east has become a hot bed of 
anti-imperalist national liberation struggles. 
Having been totally defeated in Indo-china 
by the heroic struggle of Indo-chinese peo- 
ples, U.S. wants to avoid direct all out mili- 
tary invasion of countries in which it will in- 
evitably be defeated. Instead, it plans to have 
smaller puppet governments to do its dirty 
work for it. 

This plan aims to defeat national libera- 
tion struggles in a early stage before they 
develop into a people’s war. 

The struggle of the Iranian people has in- 
tensified at all levels and will continue until 
total expulsion of imperialist forces and over- 
throw of the reactionary ruling classes in 
Iran. 

The most recent atrocity committed by the 
Shah’s regime was the killing under torture 
of nine Iranian patriots—Bizhan Jazani 
and eight others who were arrested 8 years 
ago * * * and were finally murdered two 
weeks ago, 

True to their consistent patriotic struggle, 
the masses of intellectual’s, religious leaders, 
and specially the workers and peasants con- 
tinue to answer this heightened oppression 
with renewed strength and resolute reprisal. 


And we see that leading the list of 
“resolute reprisals” is the gunning down 
of the two U.S. Air Force officers. 

As yet another indication of the close 
ties between the ISA and our own so- 
called revolutionary anti-imperialists, 
the ISA joined the RU-dominated 
VVAW/WSO at Fort Mead on May 17, 
to protest various military regulations 
and discipline. 

Approximately 40 ISA members and 
50 VVAW/WSO and RU activists dem- 
onstrated at Fort Mead’s front gate. The 
mixed group was led by 2 RU cheerlead- 
ers—Robert Richard Baracca, a former 
Venceremos Brigade member who was 
wearing his VVAW/WSO t-shirt, and 
Alan Barysh, active with the RU and 
RSB. A special guest was Brian Adams 
from VVAW/WSO’s national office in 
Chicago. 

The principal chant was “GI's and 
Vets, United to Fight.” But it was clearly 
understood that the fighting would be 
against, rather than for our Govern- 
ment. 

An Iranian Student Association 
speaker harangued the demonstrators, 
but his frenetic anti-imperialist fervor 
rendered him incomprehensible. 
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The public record of the activities of 
the Iranian Student Association is such 
that it clearly shows that the organiza- 
tion and its members are threats to the 
internal security of this country, and are 
potentially a serious threat to the secu- 
rity of Iranian Government leaders. 

There is no legitimate excuse for al- 
lowing these revolutionaries to remain 
in this country which they profess to 
hate. Additionally the visas of many ISA 
members must be renewed each year. I 
suggest that concerned fellow Members 
of Congress and citizens join in demand- 
ing that the State Department enforce 
the laws of the United States, which spe- 
cifically exclude this category of indi- 
vidual, 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD J. 
ANDERSON 


HON. MARJORIE S. HOLT 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, in all too 
many instances, the Congress finds that 
administrative agencies, zealous to justi- 
fy their existence and growth, claim ex- 
traordinary powers never intended by 
Congress. 

In recent times, Anne Arundel County, 
Md., has experienced this problem in its 
fullness. The offending agency has been 
the Office for Civil Rights of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The Anne Arundel County school sys- 
tem and HEW have engaged in a 
wrestling match for a year and a half, 
because HEW was unwilling to recognize 
any reasonable limits on its authority to 
intervene in local school affairs. 

The Office for Civil Rights entered 
Anne Arundel County to undertake a 
“pilot” investigation of alleged racial 
discrimination in the application of dis- 
cipline. 

Although the agency had received two 
individual complaints of discrimination 
and a list of vague and general com- 
plaints, it never really investigated them. 

Instead, it concerned itself with col- 
lecting volumes of statistics, reports, 
documents, and whatnot from the school 
administration. It also claimed unlimited 
authority to examine masses of confiden- 
tial student records and to interview stu- 
dents and teachers. 

On several occasions, Dr. Edward J. 
Anderson, the superintendent of schools, 
attempted to reach agreement with HEW 
on reasonable guidelines for the investi- 
gation. He discovered that the agency 
was unwilling to be bound by any rea- 
sonable standards that would protect the 
integrity of the school system and the 
rights of students, teachers, and parents. 

Meanwhile, the State Department of 
Education sent a task force into Anne 
Arundel County to investigate the com- 
plaints that had been filed with HEW. 
The State task force diligently investi- 
gated the specific complaints and found 
no evidence of racial discrimination. 

But HEW was not abandoning its goal 
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of picking through extensive, confiden- 
tial files and interrogating students and 
teachers for a broad survey far beyond 
the scope of the original complaints. 

Last November 22, the Justice Depart- 
ment filed suit against the Anne Arun- 
del County Board of Education at the 
request of HEW. The purpose of the 
civil action was to open Anne Arundel 
County schools to the unlimited witch 
hunt envisioned by HEW. 

Fortunately, Judge Edward S. North- 
rop of the Federal District Court recog- 
nized that some reasonable guidelines 
were needed to restrain HEW and pro- 
tect the individuals involved. 

I believe the May 19 opinion by Judge 
Northrop will become an extremely im- 
portant precedent in proceedings between 
HEW and local school systems through- 
out this country. 

While the decision protects the author- 
ity of HEW to investigate complaints of 
discrimination, it also established con- 
trols and restraints to protect the rights 
of individuals affected by the investiga- 
tion. It also requires HEW to investigate 
the original complaints and complete its 
report within 60 days. 

I commend Dr. Anderson for his cour- 
age and determination in insisting upon 
due process of law. Immediately after the 
court handed down its decision, Dr. An- 
derson issued a statement. I offer this 
statement for the RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD J. ANDERSON 

The Court Order signed today by Chief 
Judge Edward S. Northrop is a most satis- 
factory and fair response to the concerns and 
objections we have raised with regard to 
HEW’s activities in Anne Arundel County 
since 1973. 

On the important question of releasing 
personally identifiable student records, the 
Judge has ruled HEW must request these 
records from the school system and, in the 
event the school system refuses to release 
this information, HEW must seek a Court 
Order for these records. In seeking such a 
Court Order, HEW must show “a proper and 
reasonable basis” for the requesting the in- 
formation. It has been our position from the 
outset that HEW, contrary to its statements 
and threats to cutoff funds, does not have 
the unilateral authority to require release 
of confidential student records in the ab- 
sence of parental permission, but must pro- 
ceed through the Courts to obtain this in- 
formation. We have, in fact, repeatedly told 
HEW through the entire course of this in- 
vestigation that we would not turn over 
confidential student records without parental 
permission, unless ordered by the Court to 
do so. Such a Court Order would, we have 
said, be the only means by which the legal 
barrier contained in Maryland Confidential- 
ity Laws could be removed. We intend to 
deny any request by HEW for confidential 
student records not released by parents. 
Judge Northrop’s order requiring HEW to 
then proceed through the Court in pursu- 
ance of this information sustains our initial 
view of the channels through which such 
requests must pass, and the only conditions 
under which such information may be 
released. 

We have complete confidence in the Court's 
ability to determine which of HEW’s requests 
for confidential information are “proper and 
reasonable” and which are not. We believe 
the Court will be prudent and fair in these 
determinations, thus eliminating the danger 
of wholesale entry by HEW, without parental 
permission, into masses of confidential stu- 
dent records, As we see it, with this restric- 
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tion placed upon HEW by the Court, the 
Federal Government's unbridled fishing ex- 
pedition in Anne Arundel County is over. 

With regard to parents’ rights, HEW con- 
tinues to refuse to ask parental permission 
before examining confidential records of chil- 
dren, or even to notify parents of their in- 
tention to do so. This school system, how- 
ever, will take it upon itself to immediately 
inform any parent whose child’s records have 
been requested by HEW. We intend to pro- 
tect the basic right of parents to know who is 
examining their children’s private files, and 
to object to such examination if they so 
desire. If a parent objects to release of his 
child’s confidential record, the school system 
will refuse HEW’s request, requiring HEW 
to seek a court order. Parents will then have 
an opportunity to take whatever legal actions 
they themselves may wish to take, if any, 
under the circumstances. 

As to the interviewing of students under 
the age of majority by HEW investigators, 
we note, again with satisfaction, Judge Nor- 
throp’s stipulation that mo such student 
may be interviewed by HEW if parents ob- 
ject. We intend to notify parents of student 
interviews requested by HEW, so they may 
have an opportunity to react to this request. 

Similarly, Judge Northrop has sustained 
our long-held position that a third party and 
a recorder must be allowed to be present 
during HEW interviews with school system 
staff members if requested. This condition 
was summarily rejected by HEW at one point 
during its investigation. It should be noted 
that school system staff members are not re- 
quired to submit to interviews with HEW 
investigators, but may request a third party 
and a recorder be present if they elect to do 
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It should be made clear once again that we 
never contested HEW’s right to conduct an 
investigation in Anne Arundel County. Our 
objections from the very beginning have 
centered around the methods and procedures 
to be used, and the prerogatives to which 
HEW persistently laid claim. Previous to 
Judge Northrop’s Order, HEW claimed the 
right to seek, on its own authority, any con- 
fidential student record—without parental 
permission—and to cut off Federal funding 
if this school system did not turn over these 
records. It also claimed the right to interview 
students, whether or not parents objected, 
and to interview staff members without wit- 
nesses, recorders, or any other guarantee 
of objectivity and accuracy. We have always 
felt our position on these issues has been 
fundamentally fair, and Judge Northrop’s 
decision sustains that view. We are now 
willing to proceed with the investigation, 
under the controls and restraints imposed 
upon HEW by the Court, including the re- 
quirement that it be conducted “in an ob- 
jective and reasonable manner.” 


THE ARTS, HUMANITIES AND CUL- 
TURAL AFFAIRS ACT OF 1975 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education, which has jurisdiction over 
matters affecting the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities and 
Museums, I yesterday together with the 
gentleman from California (Mr. BELL) 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, introduced the Arts, Humani- 
ties and Cultural Affairs Act of 1975 (H.R. 
7216). 
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A companion measure has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, Mr. PELL, chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on Arts 
and Humanities and the senior Senator 
from New York, Mr. Javits, the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I should point out to my 
colleagues that it is my intention to in- 
troduce companion legislation after the 
Memorial Day recess and to invite mem- 
bers of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee to join in sponsoring this measure. 

I further extend this invitation to my 
other colleagues in the House to join Mr. 
BELL and in sponsoring this measure. 
Members desiring to cosponsor the bill 
should contact the Subcommittee on Se- 
lect Education on extension 5-5954. 

Mr. Speaker, the Arts, Humanities and 
Cultural Affairs Act of 1975 (H.R. 7216) 
is a bill to amend and extend the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, to provide for the 
improvement of museum services, and to 
provide indemnities for exhibitions of 
artistic and humanistic endeavors. 

More specifically, Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
H.R. 7216 makes the following provisions: 


TITLE I—ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Title I of the act would extend for 
4 more years the life of the National En- 
dowments for the Arts and the Humani- 
ties, which were created by the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
Act of 1965. 

FUNDING LEVELS 

Present levels of funding would be 
maintained for the next 2 years with the 
final 2 years of the extension with no au- 
thorization levels spelled out. At the pres- 
ent time, the National Endowments for 
the Arts and Humanities have an au- 
thorization level of approximately $230 
million but the appropriation is only 
$160 million. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all familiar with 
the work of the National Endowments; 
in the 9 years of their existence, their 
programs of grants and fellowships have 
enriched the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans. I shall not here take the time to 
list the many achievements of the 
Endowments. 

Title I of H.R. 7216 contains two addi- 
tional amendments to legislation author- 
izing the National Foundation. 


AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 


H.R. 7216 proposes to set aside 4 per- 
cent of the funds authorized for the pro- 
grams of the National Endowment for 
the Arts for the support of the American 
Film Institute—AFI. The American Film 
Institute was established under a grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts and continues to be partially sup- 
ported by the Endowment. 

STATE HUMANITIES COUNCILS 


H.R. 7216 also mandates the creation 
of State Humanities Councils. Although 
Dr. Ronald Berman, Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
has done a commendable job in creating 
voluntary State Humanities Councils for 
each State, this amendment would give 
each State Humanities Council a degree 
of autonomy and a promise of continued 
existence. 
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TITLE II-—MUSEUM SERVICES AND EXHIBITIONS 


Title II of the bill would give Federal 
support to museums to help them im- 
prove the services that they offer to the 
public. 

Evidence is mounting that America’s 
museums have become victims of their 
own extraordinary success; 30 years ago 
attendance at the nearly 5,000 museums 
in the United States totaled some 50 mil- 
lion visits annually, and today that figure 
has reached nearly 700 million and is 
climbing rapidly. The pressures, both of 
an increasing population and the rising 
interests of Americans of all kinds in see- 
ing the works of art, historic objects, and 
scientific collections in American mu- 
seums have pushed museums to their 
limits in meeting the rising cost of their 
services. 

Increased attendance and increased 
requests for services, especially educa- 
tional services, mean increased costs for 
training staff, guards, guides, acquisi- 
tions, exhibits, buildings, and insurance. 
These are among the reasons for the seri- 
ous financial problems that American 
museums are now facing. Title II of the 
bill would address itself to some of these 
problems. 

PART A—SERVICES 

Mr. Speaker, part A of title II of the 
bill, the Museums Services Act, would 
create a National Museum Services 
Board and an Institute for the Improve- 
ment of Museum Services through both 
of which the Federal Government would 
assist museums in areas of improving 
displays, hiring professional staff, and 
meeting some of their administrative 
costs. 

The estimated cost of this part of the 


bill is $113 million, over a 4-year period. 


PART B-—INDEMNIFICATION 

Mr. Speaker, part B of title II of the 
bill, the Arts and Artifacts Indemnity 
Act, would create a Federal program of 
indemnification covering exhibitions 
from other countries which are brought 
to the United States. This section does 
not insure museums. Rather it aids those 
museums which bring in exhibitions of 
educational, cultural, historical, or crea- 
tive value. 

One of the major costs of interna- 
tional exhibitions—estimates vary from 
one-half to two-thirds of the total cost— 
arises from the necessity of providing 
insurance for the exhibition. Insurance 
payments are high because of the irre- 
placeable nature of the work that is ex- 
hibited. 

Under this bill, a very limited program 
would be created which would, in effect, 
pledge the full faith and credit of the 
United States to indemnify other coun- 
tries if any of the art and artifacts 
brought here under an exchange pro- 
gram were damaged or destroyed. 

This is not a new idea; the Federal 
Government has already pledged its full 
faith and credit to indemnify the ex- 
hibition of art from the Peoples’ Repub- 
lic of China and the current exhibition 
of Scythian gold artifacts from the Soviet 
Union at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. When one thinks that 
701,554 people—over two-thirds of a 
million—attended the Chinese exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery in the 31⁄2- 
month period it was on exhibition here, 
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one realizes the enormous interest that 
these exhibitions arouse among the 
American people. This section of the bill 
would simply insure our ability to con- 
tinue these international exhibitions. 

The Subcommittee on Select Educa- 
tion has scheduled a joint hearing on 
title II, part B, the Arts and Artifacts 
Indemnity Act, with the Senate Special 
Subcommittee on Arts and Humanities 
for Wednesday, June 4, 1975 in room 
4232 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing beginning at 9:30 a.m. 

Witnesses who have been invited to 
testify include Douglas Dillion, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; George Seybolt, president emeri- 
tus, board of trustees, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; Nancy Hanks, Chairman 
of the National Endowment for the Arts; 
and Dr. Ronald Berman, Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 


ASK CONGRESS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this moment to thank you, 
and the distinguished majority leader 
for your kind words on “Ask Congress,” 
the discussion program I have moderated 
for the past years. As you know, my pur- 
pose in establishing this program was to 
help provide.the American people with 
further insight into the issues confront- 
ing the Nation and the way in which the 
Congress grapples with the issues. I 
would also like to thank the various 
Members of both parties who have taken 
the time to appear on the show to ex- 
plain their views and how they hope to 
see them implemented. An additional 
note of thanks is due Mr. Jim McCarthy 
of the CBS radio group who has volun- 
teered his time in moderating the pro- 
gram when I was unable to appear. 

At this point, I would like to insert into 
the Recorp a list of past and present 
Members of Congress who have appeared 
on “Ask Congress.” 

PAST AND PRESENT MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WHO 
APPEARED ON “ASK” CONGRESS 

Hon. Bella Abzug of New York 

Hon. Joseph Addabbo of New York 

Hon. Carl Albert of Oklahoma 

Hon. Jerome Ambro of New York 

Hon. Glenn Anderson of California 

Hon. John Anderson of Illinois 

Hon. William Anderson 

Hon. Herman Badillo of New York 

Hon. Robin Beard of Rhode Island 

Hon. Jaime Benitez of Puerto Rico 

Hon. Bob Bergland of Minnesota 

Hon. Mario Biaggi of New York 

Hon. Jonathan Bingham of New York 

Hon. John Blatnik of Minnesota 

Hon. Hale Boggs of Louisiana 

Hon. Lindy Boggs of Louisiana 

Hon. John Brademas of Indiana 

Hon. John Breaux of Louisiana 

Hon. Clarence Brown of Ohio 

Hon. John Buchanan of Alabama 

Hon. John Burke of Massachusetts 

Hon. Howard Cannon of Nevada 

Hon. Hugh Carey of New York 

Hon. Tim Lee Carter of Kentucky 

. Emanuel Celler of New York 
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Shirley Chisholm of New York 
William Cohen of Maine 

Cardiss Collins of Illinois 

Barber Conable of New York 
Silvio Conte of Massachusettts 
Philip Crane of Illinois 
Dominick Daniels of New Jersey 
George Danielson of California 
Mendel Davis of South Carolina 
John Dellenback of Oregon 
Ronald Dellums of California 
Frank Denholm of South Dakota 
John Dent of Pennsylvania 

Ron de Lugo of Virgin Islands 
David Dennis of Indiana 

Edward Derwinski of Illinois 
John Dingell of Michigan 
Christopher Dodd of Connecticut 
Robert Drinan of Massachusetts 
Pierre du Pont of Delaware 

Bob Eckhardt of Texas 

Don Edwards of California 
John Erlenborn of Illinois 


Walter Fauntroy of the District of 


Columbia 
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Millicent Fenwick of New Jersey 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. of New York 
Paul Findley of Illinois 

Daniel Flood of Pennsylvania 
Walter Flowers of Alabama 
Gerald Ford of Michigan 

Edwin Forsythe of New Jersey 
Donald Fraser of Minnesota 

Bill Frenzel of Minnesota 

James Fulton of Pennsylvania 
Don Fuqua of Florida 

Nick Galifianakis of North Carolina 
Joe Gaydos of Pennsylvania 
Robert Giaimo of Connecticut 
Benjamin Gilman of New York 
Edith Green of Oregon 
Tennyson Guyer of Ohio 

Lee Hamilton of Indiana 

John Hammerschmidt of Arkansas 
Ken Harding Sergeant at Arms 
Herbert Harris of Virginia 
James Hastings of New York 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon 

Wayne Hayes of Ohio 

F. Edward Hébert of Louisiana 
Ken Hechler of West Virginia 
Henry Helstoski of New Jersey 
Chet Holifield of California 
Marjorie Holt of Maryland 
Elizabeth Holtzman of New York 
Frank Horton of New York 
William Hungate of Missouri 
Richard Ichord of Missouri 
James Jeffords of Vermont 

Pat Jennings, Clerk of the House 
John Jenrette of South Carolina 
Albert Johnson of Pennsylvania 
Walter Jones of North Carolina 


. Barbara Jordan of Texas 


. Joseph Karth of Minnesota 

. Robert Kasten of Wisconsin 

. Robert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin 
. Martha Keys of Kansas 

. Edward Koch of New York 

. John Krebs of California 


. John LaFalce of New York 


. Robert Lagomarsino of California 
- Phil Landrum of Georgia 

. Earl Landgrebe of Indiana 

. Robert Leggett of California 

. Norman Lent of New York 

. Jerry Litton of Missouri 

. Clarence Long of Maryland 

. Trent Lott of Mississippi 


. Andrew Maguire of New Jersey 
. James Martin of North Carolina 


. Romano Mazzoli of Kentucky 

. Robert McClory of Illinois 

. Paul McCloskey of California 

. Jack McDonald of Michigan 

. Robert McEwen of New York 

. Stewart McKinney of Connecticut 
. Lloyd Meeds of Washington 

. Edward Mezvinsky of Iowa 

. William “Fishbait” Miller, The Door- 


keeper of the House 
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. Wilbur Mills of Arkansas 

. Patsy Mink of Hawaii 

. G. V. Montgomery of Mississippi 

. William Moorhead of Pennsylvania 
. F. Bradford Morse of Massachusetts 
. Charles Mosher of Ohio 

. John Moss of California 

. John Murphy of New York 

. Morgan Murphy of Ilinois 

. Lucien Nedzi of Michigan 

. David Obey of Wisconsin 

. George O’Brien of Illinois 

. Thomas R. O'Neill, Jr. of Massachu- 


. Claude Pepper of Florida 

. Jerry Pettis of California 

. Peter Peyser of New York 

. J. J. Pickle of Texas 

. Otis Pike of New York 

. Melvin Price of Illinois 

. Roman Pucinski of Illinois 

. Albert Quie of Minnesota 

. Thomas Railsback of Illinois 

. Charles Rangel of New York 

. Ralph Regula of Ohio 

. Ogden Reid of New York 

. Henry Reuss of Wisconsin 

. John Rhodes of Arizona 

. Donald Riegle, Jr. of Michigan 
. Matthew Rinaldo of New Jersey 
. Peter Rodino of New Jersey 

. Angelo Roncallo of New York 

. Benjamin Rosenthal of New York 
. Dan Rostenkowski of Illinois 

. J. Edward Roush of Indiana 

. John Rousselot of California 

. William Roy of Kansas 

. Leo Ryan of California 

. Fernand St Germain of Rhode Island 
. Ronald Sarasin of Connecticut 
. James Scheuer of New York 

. John G. Schmitz of California 

. Patricia Schroeder of Colorado 
. Keith Sebelius of Kansas 

. John Seiberling of Ohio 

. B. F. Sisk of California 

. Henry Smith of New York 

. Neal Smith of Iowa 

. Gene Snyder of Kentucky 

. Stephen Solarz of New York 

. Floyd Spence of South Carolina 
. Harley O. Staggers of West Virginia 
. J. William Stanton of Ohio 

. Fortney Stark of California 

. Robert Steele of Connecticut 

. Alan Steelman of Texas 

. William Steiger of Wisconsin 

. Louis Stokes of Ohio 

. Olin Teague of Texas 

. Fletcher Thompson of Georgia 
. David Treen of Louisiana 

. Morris Udall of Arizona 

. Guy Vander Jagt of Michigan 

. Charles Vanik of Ohio 

. Joseph Vigorito of Pennsylvania 
. Joe Waggonner, Jr. of Louisiana 
. Jerome Waldie of California 

. Charles Whalen of Ohio 

. William Widnall of New Jersey 
. Charles Wiggins of California 

. Bob Wilson of California 

. Charles Wilson of Texas 

. Larry Winn, Jr. of Kansas 

. Antonio Won Pat of Guam 

. John Wydler of New York 

. Don Young of Alaska 

. Edward Young of Georgia 

. Clement Zablocki of Wisconsin 
. John Zwach of Minnesota 


INCREASED ENERGY COSTS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
headlines in yesterday’s papers like the 
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following, is this any time to further re- 
duce our energy supplies and increase 
fuel costs by voting to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the strip mine bill? 
The headlines follow: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 21, 1975] 
PRESSURE GROWS FOR NATURAL GAS PRICE 
INCREASES 
[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1975] 
FORD CITES PROBLEMS ON ENERGY 
[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1975] 
FOREIGN OIL SEEN RISING $2 A BARREL 
[From the New York Times, May 21, 1975] 
ENERGY ACTION POSTPONED BY DEMOCRATS 
IN HOUSE 
DELAY LINKED TO PARTY SPLIT AND GOP OP- 
POSITION—SCOTT INDICATES FORD MAY RAISE 
OIL FEE AS A RESULT 


RHODESIAN CHROME EMBARGO 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, advocates of 
reimposing the United Nations embargo 
against the importation of Rhodesian 
chrome are renewing their efforts now in 
the 94th Congress. H.R. 1287, which 
would bring the United States into com- 
pliance with the United Nations sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia, is presently 
under consideration in the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee. I fear 
that far too many of my colleagues do 
not understand what the ultimate effects 
would be of such legislation. 

Because of its unique corrosion-resist- 
ant and alloying qualities, chromium is 
an industrially vital metal. It is essen- 
tial to the production of stainless steel, 
which by definition contains a minimum 
of 10.5 percent chromium. Unlike nickel 
or molybdenum, there is no substitute 
for chromium in the production of stain- 
less steel. Chromium is used in almost 
any equipment demanding corrosion re- 
sistance; this includes equipment for 
power generation, transportation, envi- 
ronmental controls, food processing, 
chemical and petroleum production, 
home appliances, and, of course, military 
and defense purposes. 

In order to understand the issue of 
Rhodesian chrome, it is important to 
make the distinction between chrome 
and ferrochrome. Before chrome may be 
used in the production of specialty steel, 
it must be refined into high-carbon or 
low-carbon ferrochrome, Our principal 
import from Rhodesia is ferrochrome, 
not chrome. In 1973, over 45 percent of 
our total imports of high-carbon ferro- 
chrome came from Rhodesia. In that 
same year, 11 percent of our chrome im- 
ports came from Rhodesia. Because Rho- 
desia has developed a significant ferro- 
chrome industry, she is naturally more 
intent on exporting the refined product. 

Since chrome has not been mined in 
the United States since 1961, the United 
States is totally dependent on imports of 
chrome. Rhodesia possesses 67.3 percent 
of the world’s resources of metallurgical 
grade chrome, while the Republic of 
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South Africa possesses 22.4 percent, the 
U.S.S.R. and other Communist countries 
possess 5.9 percent, Turkey possesses 2 
percent, and the rest of the world pos- 
seses 1.9 percent. 

Ignoring the facts, proponents of H.R. 
1287 seem to believe that chrome is 
readily available from many sources. 
But, most of the production of Turkish 
chrome, for example, is already under 
contract to Japanese industry, which 
would inevitably leave us primarily de- 
pendent upon Soviet chrome. Proponents 
of H.R. 1287 would not be bothered by 
this dependency, despite the fact that 
Rhodesian metallurgical ore is also sig- 
nificantly higher in quality than the So- 
viet export. 

If the advocates of H.R. 1287 succeed 
in making the United States dependent 
upon Soviet chrome, we can expect the 
vastly inflated prices of Soviet chrome 
which were experienced during the last 
period in which they were handed a vir- 
tual monopoly. From 1967 to 1971, the 
United States was one of the few nations 
that scrupulously observed the Rhode- 
sian embargo. The Soviet Union, relieved 
of Rhodesian competition, became our 
principal supplier. As a result, Soviet 
prices for chromite ore dramatically in- 
creased from $39.87 per short ton in 1968 
to $68.49 per short ton in 1971—despite 
a 10-year low in demand during 1971. 
When the embargo was lifted, the Soviet 
price declined to $51.73 in 1973. 

If our foreign competitors have access 
to low-cost, high-quality chrome, while 
we are forced to pay premium prices to 
Soviet suppliers, the American steel in- 
dustry simply will not be able to compete 
against imported stainless steel. Thus, 
if Congress prohibits the entry of Rhode- 
sian chrome, severe unemployment 
will result in the specialty steel industry. 

Many proponents of H.R. 1287 simply 
ignore the valid economic arguments 
against their foolhardy legislation, pre- 
ferring to claim that Congress must sup- 
port their bill because of the United Na- 
tions resolution imposing sanctions 
against Rhodesia. Under closer scrutiny, 
however, even this argument will not 
hold up. 

Security Council Resolution 217, which 
enacted the sanctions, is legally dubious 
since the U.N. Charter itself forbids U.N. 
intervention into matters within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state. In con- 
sidering the Rhodesian sanctions reso- 
lutions, the Security Council not surpris- 
ingly violated the U.N. Charter and cus- 
tomary international law by failing to 
accord Rhodesia fundamental due proc- 
ess—the Security Council twice denied 
requests by the Rhodesian Government 
to be heard in 1966. 

Under chapter VII of the U.N. Charter, 
the U.N. may enforce measures against 
a state if the Security Council finds that 
the state imposes a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. In testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson stated that Resolution 
232—U.N. mandatory sanctions—was 
deficient because the finding that 
Rhodesia was a threat to peace was pure- 
ly “‘formalistic—without evidence or in- 
vestigation.” 
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Secretary of State Kissinger admitted 
this deficiency in the U.N. resolution dur- 
ing hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee. In reply to Senator Harry 
Byrrp’s question, “In your judgment, is 
Rhodesia a threat to world peace?” Sec- 
retary Kissinger replied, “No.” 

Aside from the doubtful legality of the 
United Nations sanction, one must ques- 
tion why the United Nations has not seen 
fit to impose sanctions on other nations 
which practice the overt racial discrimi- 
nation of which Rhodesia is accused. The 
International Commission of Jurists in 
Geneva estimates between 25,000 and 
250,000 deaths in Uganda since 1971, all 
for political and racial purposes. In ad- 
dition, the President of Uganda has ex- 
pelled from Uganda most Caucasians and 
Asians, including all Jews, as well as 
Africans of a tribe different than his own. 

One must also question the hypocrisy 
of a Congress which can simultaneously 
consider the repeal of the embargo on 
Cuba, a nation which has allowed our 
enemies to base themselves on her lands 
and has exported subversion against 
neighbors, and the imposition of an em- 
bargo on Rhodesia. This is the same Con- 
gress which urges the continuation and 
expansion of U.S. trade with Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, our avowed 
enemies, and advocates the imposition of 
a trade embargo on the nation of 
Rhodesia. 

It is my belief that these facts wili 
clear up some of the misunderstandings 
of the Rhodesian chrome question and 
demonstrate that H.R. 1287 would not 
only be economically detrimental to our 
speciality steel industry, resulting in fur- 


ther unemployment, and would make our 
defense industry dependent upon the So- 
viet Union, but also that America’s best 
interests would be disregarded for the 
nebulous purpose of complying with 
legally dubious United Nations sanctions. 


NEW YORK CITY’S CRISIS: A 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York City financial crisis is not a local 
crisis. It is a national crisis, as this arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal shows. 

Secretary Simon’s casual and joking 
analysis of New York City’s problems de- 
serves a firm rebuke from the Congress. 
If, due to administration callousness, the 
worst occurs, we, along with the citizens 
of all affected municipalities, will know 
exactly who to blame. 

Derrzorr Pays STEEP RATE ON A DEBT ISSUE, 
REFLECTING New YORK Crry’s CASH Crisis 
(By Phil Hawkins) 

An investment stigma arising from New 
York City’s deepening cash crisis permeated 
the entire tax-exempt bond market, dealers 
said. 

That was reflected in an unusually steep 
interest cost of 8.86% incurred on $11 mil- 
lion of new bonds auctioned by Detroit, an 
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issuer similar to New York. Only one under- 
writing group was even willing to bid for the 
obligations, which were included in the top 
four rating categories by both Moody’s and 
Standard & Poor's. 

Detroit's bonds were reoffered to the pub- 
lic at prices yielding between 6% in 1976 
and 8.75% in 1990. An exempted 8.75% is 
the same as a taxable gain of about 12.15% 
to persons filing on income of about $16,000. 
Such obviously generous returns enabled all 
except about $1 million of the bonds to be 
retailed by late evening, the sponsoring Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. team said. 

Adverse market effects from 
predicament also were evident 
investors continued to ignore two major 
state offerings begun Tuesday. About $72 
million of bonds remained unsold from a 
$125 million Oregon issue and about $52 
million from a $70 million Mississippi issue. 

Late yesterday, that stubborn buyer re- 
sistance prompted sponsoring underwriters 
to reduce prices on the remaining Oregon 
bonds that raised yields 0.05 percentage 
point. The price cut quickly produced retail 
orders totaling about $32 million, thereby 
trimming the unsold balance to about $37.5 
million, 

“Nobody is inclined to trade until the cru- 
cial question concerning New York City's 
solvency gets resolved one way or the other,” 
one tax-exempts specialist remarked. “Ac- 
tivity is almost at a stand-still, which in a 
sense is worse than any price decline,” he 
added. 

Several dealers were sharply critical of 
Treasury Secretary William Simon's recent 
assertion that a default by New York on its 
debt would have “negligible” impact on the 
nation’s economy. “The mere threat of bank- 
ruptcy by the city already has seriously 
jeopardized a market that each year raises 
$22 billion in new capital for local govern- 
ments across the nation—does he consider 
that a negligible function?” one market of- 
ficial commented. 


New York’s 
when most 


THE NATIONAL GUARD IS A VITAL 
PART OF THE TOTAL FORCE CON- 
CEPT 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTEN, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
heard in recent months the cry for a cut 
in defense spending. It is noted that the 
war in Vietnam is finally over and that 
we are in an era of détente. I favor re- 
ductions in programs where increased 
spending offers no significant contribu- 
tion to our national defense. However, it 
would be less than prudent if cuts in 
the defense budget extended to truly 
cost-effective programs such as the Na- 
tional Guard. 

For almost 20 years, the congression- 
ally mandated strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard has been 400,000 men. 
Given the reduced strength of our active 
forces, the Army Guard now provides 46 
percent of the combat power of the U.S. 
Army. Of perhaps equal importance, that 
combat power is provided at a fraction 
of the cost of maintaining active-duty 
personnel. 

Beyond its responsibility for the na- 
tional defense, the National Guard pro- 
vides a number of valuable services to 
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the States. During times of natural dis- 
asters, guardsmen provide relief—pro- 
tecting physical property, administering 
medical care, and evacuating people 
whose lives are endangered. During pe- 
riods of civil disturbance, the National 
Guard restores tranquility. Although this 
particular mission has occasionally been 
the object of public criticism, it is a con- 
stitutional requirement that must be per- 
formed. If the Guard did not have the 
responsibility, it might fall to some other, 
less professional and less efficient, 
organization. 

To an increasing degree, the continen- 
tal air defense of the United States is 
becoming the province of the Air Na- 
tional Guard. With increasingly modern 
equipment, it should be possible to pro- 
vide a major portion of our bomber de- 
fense with Air National Guard units 
rather than active Air Force personnel 
who are significantly more expensive. 

We are living in the age of the All- 
Volunteer Force. Without the pressure of 
the draft, the procurement of initial 
active duty personnel has become more 
difficult. The major initiative to over- 
come this problem has been a radical 
increase in military pay for junior en- 
listments with few or no years of serv- 
ice. With this tremendous increase in 
cost for military manpower, there has 
been a reduction in the total number of 
active duty personnel. While I realize 
that the economical difficulties we are 
presently experiencing have spurred en- 
listments, we must assume that as the 
economy improves, enlistments will de- 
cline. In view of these factors, we must 
place a greater reliance on Reserve and 
National Guard forces to provide for our 
total force concept. 

Our Reserve and National Guard units 
have enabled us to respond promptly to 
challenges to our national security. For 
example, the Wisconsin National Guard 
was called up during the Berlin crisis of 
1961. While we all fervently hope that it 
is not necessary to activate units, it 
would be the height of folly to reduce 
their strength or impair their ability to 
carry out their vital role in protecting 
our national security. 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY REFORM 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
international monetary reform has long 
been obvious to us all, and our Govern- 
ment has been involved in discussions to- 
ward this end for many years. However, 
these talks have not succeeded up to now. 
The failure may in part be due to our 
inability to adequately address the con- 
cerns of the developing world. The gap 
between rich and poor nations is increas- 
ing, not decreasing. 

At the same time, in my capacity as 
chairman of the newly established Sub- 
committee on International Resources, 
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Food, and Energy, I have become increas- 
ingly aware of the urgency attaching to 
some forward movement in this effort. A 
sincere and positive response by the 
United States is an essential ingredient 
to such progress. 

Mr. Speaker, already the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, meeting in Ja- 
maica, April 29 to May 6, has made a 
commitment to “begin to examine im- 
mediately practical measures for closing 
the gap between rich and poor nations.” 
The European Economic Community 
concluded on February 28 an agreement 
with nearly 50 former colonial nations— 
an agreement which is significant be- 
cause it responds to the concerns of de- 
veloping nations which provide much of 
the developed world with needed raw 
materials. Aggressive, positive action is 
required on the part of all nations sin- 
cerely committed to seeing a closer al- 
liance among all, in this increasingly in- 
terdependent world. 

As a step in this direction, we must 
pay close attention to statements from 
the developing world which alert us to 
their concerns. The solemn declaration 
of the sovereigns and heads of state of 
the OPEC member countries, meeting at 
Algiers, March 4—6, 1975, is such a state- 
ment. 

The first 5 points of this 14-point dec- 
laration articulate OPEC’s position on 
the need for a new international eco- 
nomic order based upon equity. In effect, 
they provide the rationale for Algeria’s 
insistence that negotiations between oil 
producer and consumer nations include 
consideration for other raw materials, 
not just oil. This excerpt is thus funda- 
mental to the OPEC vision of the new 
economic system which it thinks should 
emerge out of the current global inter- 
dependence among developed and devel- 
oping countries. 

We must listen well to the suggestion 
made at the conclusion of the document 
that, “It behooves the developed coun- 
tries, which hold most of the instruments 
of progress, well-being and peace, just as 
they hold most of the instruments of 
destruction, to respond to the initiatives 
of the developing countries with ini- 
tiatives of the same kind, by choosing 
to grasp the crisis situation as an his- 
toric opportunity in opening a new chap- 
ter in relations between peoples.” 

I am submitting for the Recorp a par- 
tial text of the declaration covering the 
first five points: 

PARTIAL TEXT OF THE DECLARATION 

The Sovereigns and Heads of State of the 
Member Countries of the Organization of 
the Petroleum Exporting Countries met in 
Algiers from March 4-6, 1975, at the invita- 
tion of the President of the Revolutionary 
Council and of the Council of Ministers of 
the Democratic People’s Républic of Algeria. 

1. They reviewed the present world eco- 
nomic crisis, exchanged views on the causes 
of the crisis which has persisted for several 
years, and considered the measures they 
would take to safeguard the legitimate rights 
and interests of their peoples, in the context 


of international solidarity and coopera- 
tion. ... 

The Sovereigns and Heads of State reaffirm 
the solidarity which unites their countries 
in safeguarding the legitimate rights and the 
interests of their peoples, reasserting the 
sovereign and inalienable right of their 
countires to the ownership, exploitation and 
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pricing of their natural resources and re- 
jecting any idea or attempt that challenges 
those fundamental rights and, thereby, the 
sovereignty of their countries. 

They also reaffirm that OPEC Member 
Countries, through the collective, steadfast 
and cohesive defense of the legitimate rights 
of their peoples, have served the larger and 
ultimate interest and progress of the world 
community and, in doing so, have acted in 
the direction hoped for by all developing 
countries, producers of raw materials, in 
defense of the legitimate rights of their 
peoples. 

They conclude that the interdependence 
of nations, manifested in the world economic 
situation, requires a new emphasis on inter- 
national cooperation and declare themselves 
prepared to contribute with their efforts to 
the objectives of world economic development 
and stability, as stated in the Declaration 
and Programme of Action for the establish- 
ment of a new international economic order 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations during its VIth Special 
Session. 

2. The Sovereigns and Heads of State note 
that the cause of the present world economic 
crisis stems largely from the profound in- 
equalities in the economic and social prog- 
ress among peoples; such inequalities, which 
characterize the under-development of the 
developing countries, have been mainly gen- 
erated and activated by foreign exploitation 
and have become more acute over the years 
due to the absence of adequate international 
cooperation for development. This situation 
has fostered the drainage of natural resources 
of the developing countries impeding the 
effective transfer of capital resources and 
technology, and thus resulting in a basic dis- 
equilibrium in economic relations. 

They note that the disequilibrium which 
besets the present international economic 
situation has been aggravated by widespread 
inflation, a general slowdown of economic 
growth and instability of the world monetary 
system in the absence of monetary discipline 
and restraint. 

They reaffirm that the decisive causes of 
such anomalies lie in the long-standing and 
persistent ills which have been allowed to 
accumulate over the years, such as the gen- 
eral tendency of the developed countries to 
consume excessively and to waste scarce 
resources, as well as inappropriate and short- 
sighted economic policies in the industrial- 
ized world. 

They, therefore, reject any allegation at- 
tributing to the price of petroleum the re- 
sponsibility for the present instability of the 
world economy. Indeed, the oil which has 
contributed so significantly to the progress 
and prosperity of the industrialized nations 
for the past quarter of a century, not only 
is the cheapest source of energy available but 
the cost of imported oil constitutes an almost 
negligible part of the Gross National Product 
of the developed countries. The recent ad- 
jJustment in the price of oil did not contrib- 
ute but insignificantly to the high rates of in- 
filation which have been generated within 
the economies of the developed countries 
basically by other causes. This inflation 
expomed continuously to the developing 
countries has disrupted their development 
efforts. 

3. Moreover, the Sovereigns and Heads of 
State condemn the threats, propaganda cam- 
paigns and other measures which have gone 
so far as to attribute to OPEC Member Coun- 
tries the intention of undermining the econ- 
omies of the developed countries; such 
campaigns and measures that may lead to 
confrontation have obstructed a clear under- 
standing of the problems involved and have 
tended to create an atmosphere of tension 
that is not conducive to international con- 
sultation and cooperation. They also de- 
nounce any grouping of consumer nations 
with the aim of confrontation, and condemn 
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any plan or strategy designed for aggression, 
economic or military, by such grouping or 
otherwise against any OPEC Member 
Country. 

In view of such threats the Sovereigns and 
Heads of State reaffirm the solidarity that 
unites their countries in the defense of the 
legitimate rights of their peoples and hereby 
declare their readiness, within the framework 
of that solidarity, to take immediate and 
effective measures in order to counteract such 
threats with a united response whenever the 
need arises, notably in the case of aggres- 
sion. 

4. While anxious to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of their peoples for development 
and progress, the Sovereigns and Heads of 
State are also keenly aware of the close link 
which exists between the achievement of 
their national development and the pros- 
perity of the world economy. Increased in- 
terdependence between nations makes them 
even more mindful of the difficulties experi- 
enced by other peoples which may affect 
world stability. In view of this, they reaffirm 
their support for dialogue, cooperation and 
concerted action for the solution of the ma- 
jor problems facing the world economy. 

In this spirit, the OPEC Member Countries, 
with increased financial resources in a rela- 
tively short period of time, have contributed 
through multilateral and bilateral channels, 
to the development efforts and balance of 
payments adjustments of other developing 
countries as well as industrialized nations. 
As a proportion of Gross National Product, 
during 1974, their financial support to other 
developing countries was several times greater 
than the average annual aid given by indus- 
trialized nations to developing countries dur- 
ing the last development decade. In addition, 
OPEC Member Countries have extended 
financial facilities to developed countries to 
help them meet their balance of payments 
deficits. Furthermore, the acceleration of 
their economic development and the trade 
promotion measures adopted by OPEC Mem- 
ber Countries have contributed to the expan- 
sion of international trade as well as balance 
of payments adjustments of developed coun- 
tries. 

5. The Sovereigns and Heads of State agree 
in principle to holding an international con- 
ference bringing together the developed and 
developing countries. 

They consider that the objective of such a 
conference should be to make a significant 
advance in action designed to alleviate the 
major difficulties existing in the world econ- 
omy, and that consequently the conference 
should pay equal attention to the problems 
facing both the developed and developing 
countries. 

Therefore, the agenda of the aforemen- 
tioned conference can in no case be confined 
to an examination of the question of energy; 
it evidently includes the questions of raw 
materials of the developing countries, the 
reform of the international monetary system 
and international cooperation in favour of 
development in order to achieve world 
stability. 

Furthermore, this conference may, for rea- 
sons of efficiency, be held in a limited frame- 
work provided that all the nations concerned 
by the problems dealt with are adequately 
and genuinely represented. 


WHY AMERICA IS BECOMING AN 
ARMED CAMP 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the gun control lobby is push- 
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ing hard to disarm American citizens. 
“Crime, violence, and the use of guns is 
increasing,” they scream. 

And in case anyone misses the point, 
they accompany this with a barrage of 
emotional propaganda—such as graphic, 
bloody scenes of a crime involving use of 
a handgun—as was the case with NBC’s 
recent documentary “A Shooting Gallery 
Called America?” 

And yet, there are two curious and re- 
vealing facts regarding the gun control 
lobby. One, they ignore the obvious ques- 
tion of why are Americans arming them- 
selves at an alarming rate? The answer is 
obvious: The Government has failed to 
control the rapid increase in crime. Peo- 
ple are frightened. The Government law 
enforcement agencies are not protecting 
them, and thus they are acquiring the 
means to protect themselves. 

The other fact is that the gun lobby 
suddenly vanishes when any other pro- 
posal to control crime is advanced, such 
as increased penalties for use of a fire- 
arm in the commission of a felony. 

For those who may still believe that 
the concern of the gun control lobby is 
crime control, and not disarmament of 
the victim, I call their attention to the 
following article by Patrick Buchanan. 
Titled “Why America Is Becoming an 
Armed Camp,” it appeared in the May 10, 
1975, issue of TV Guide. 

The article follows: 

WHY America Is BECOMING AN ARMED CAMP 
(By Patrick Buchanan) 

The recent hour-long NBC documentary 
“A Shooting Gallery Called America?” is a 
eri de coeur against the handgun in Ameri- 
can society. As one critic put it, it uses 
“every cinematic trick in the book.” As gun- 
control propaganda, it was powerful stuff. As 
a substantive explanation of a complex phe- 
nomenon, it was a failure. 

We saw and heard more pistols fired in 
that one hour than in a lifetime of Clint 
Eastwood police films. We saw gripping scenes 
of parents whose adopted child was killed in 
a gun accident. We saw a police officer break 
down in tears over the loss of relatives and 
comrades to handguns. We saw graphic foot- 
age of police shootouts, and bank robberies 
in progress. We saw bodies in the morgue still 
oozing blood from bullet wounds. We saw 
one old codger talking in animated and 
cheerful anticipation of filling the belly of 
some future assailant full of lead. 

We saw and heard two of the most callous 
thugs ever interviewed on national television 
testifying clinically to their utter indifference 
to killing during the daily routine of their 
criminal careers. But the thugs were stronger 
arguments for rewiring the electric chair 
than for new controls on guns. Indeed, the 
Satanic brutality they exhibited was itself a 
powerful advertisement for Smith & Wesson. 

NBC's statistics were impressive: 40 mil- 
lion handguns out there in Middle America; 
two and a half million added to the armory 
yearly; a handgun death every hour. 

But what NBC failed to explore with sym- 
pathy or understanding is why. 

Those millions of handgun purchases each 
year represent millions of votes of no confi- 
dence by the American people in the criminal 
Justice system of the United States. They are 
more an effect than a cause of crime. The 
massive inventory of private weapons is a 
mountain of testimony to government's utter 
failure to protect the life, home and property 
of the average citizen. 

And there are more reasons than simply 
affection for firearms why Americans oppose 
gun controls, One of them is the source of the 
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proposals. Invariably, they are advanced as 
the solution to the crime crisis by people 
who seem to oppose every other proposed 
solution. It is the armed criminal, not the 
armed citizen, whom this country fears. Yet, 
whenever it is proposed that automatic added 
sentences be applied to any criminal using a 
weapon during his felony, or an automatic 
death sentence be imposed upon any individ- 
ual who kills during the course of a felony, 
the vanguard of the gun-control lobby sud- 
denly asks to be excused. To millions of 
Americans, gun control is the respectable, 
but ineffectual, “law and order” position of 
the liberal elite. 

Would gun controls reduce crime? Cer- 
tainly, limited controls, like banning the so- 
called “Saturday Night Special,” would do 
littie but raise the price of quality firearms 
available by the millions. A price rise is not 
going to deter a criminal, to whom the price 
of his weapon is a cost of doing business. And 
& few extra dollars is not going to deter a 
citizen who thinks he is buying protection 
for himself and his family. 

What about confiscation of handguns, 
with a criminal penalty attached to owner- 
ship? Would that reduce crime, or would it, 
like Prohibition, make lawbreakers out of 
millions who would prefer to keep their 
weapons illegally in today’s climate than to 
give up the protection they believe they have? 
In this observer's Judgment, there is a meas- 
ure of truth in the bumper stickers that 
read “if guns are outlawed, only outlaws will 
have guns.” 

Certainly, confiscation of handguns would 
have little effect upon the 10,000 suicides each 
year with guns, who could buy a rifle or a 
bottle of pills. What of the 1600 gun acci- 
dents? Many of these are hunting accidents, 
with rifies. And is it right for government to 
confiscate the weapons of tens of millions 
because a few hundred are so careless with 
them each year as to take their own lives? 

What of the statistic that shows the likeli- 
hood at six-to-one that the individual shot 
with your handgun will be an acquaintance 
or family member? Well, most Americans are 
already instinctively aware of that statistic. 
Which is why they do not have guns in their 
homes. But what is happening in society is 
that the fear of the rapist, the armed robber 
and the juvenile terrorist is rapidly overcom- 
ing the apprehension of Americans about 
having a gun in their homes or offices. And 
one is hard put to blame them. 

NBC is guilty of a common political sin. 
It has dealt with the symptoms of a national 
problem, rather than the cause. The cause 
of the “gun problem” is fear, that same fear 
of crime that has produced a boom market 
in the sale of watchdogs, burglar alarms, 
triple locks and long guns. Until this society 
begins to deal with the crime crisis in earn- 
est, America will remain an armed camp, 
no matter the disarmament decrees handed 
down by Congress. It is said that in New York 
City, where the gun laws are the most 
stringent, there are something like a million 
weapons in private hands. 

Since gun-control legislation is a burning 
issue in this Congress, and NBC has taken— 
even if it refused to declare—a point of view, 
the right of rebuttal would seem to have been 
created, under the Fairness Doctrine, by this 
documentary. 

Here in this Nation’s capital, which was, 
until not too long ago, known as the “crime 
capital of the world,” one is hard put to say 
to some store owner, who may have been 
beaten and robbed half a dozen times, that 
he has no right to a weapon to give himself 
the protection the police and government are 
no longer able to provide. 

One may walk away from this documen- 
tary, produced by Lucy Jarvis and narrated 
by Carl Stern, with the impression that all 
these gun purchases represent a sort of gun 
lunacy in America. But that is not the case. 
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The explosion in gun sales represents the 
very rational decisions of very rational but 
frightened Americans who have concluded, 
with justification, that their government 
cannot protect them, and, therefore, they 
had best provide for their own protection. 

The sentiment is widespread. Indeed, one 
recalls that not too long ago, here in the 
capital of the West, the Chief Justice of the 
United States was awakened late one night 
by reporters banging at his door, and he 
greeted them in pajamas, with pistol in hand, 
They claim today the revolver was a toy. 
Perhaps—but pistol in hand is exactly the 
way Judge Roy Bean would have greeted a 
similar late-night caller in the more secure 
days of the Wild West years ago. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. BUCHAN- 
AN’s view that accelerated gun sales in 
the United States represent a perfectly 
sensible reaction to the fact that police, 
courts, and corrections are unable to cope 
with our criminals. According to Mr. 
BUCHANAN, “Two of the most callous 


thugs ever interviewed on national tele- 
vision” appeared and, to the unbrain- 
washed, provided excellent reason for 
prospective victims to arm themselves. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE PAROLE 
REORGANIZATION ACT 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently this House acted to pass the meas- 
ure known as the Parole Reorganization 
Act of 1975, H.R. 5727. In voting against 
this measure, I felt that certain perti- 
nent points should have been made; al- 
though this bill was well-intentioned, it 
will not reduce crime or protect society, 
despite the hopes of its sponsors. 

I have no quarrel with the terms of 
H.R. 5727 which afford inmates of penal 
institutions procedural guarantees, 
rights and protections. No one would 
knowingly seek to repeat past errors in 
these areas. Nor do I differ with the ac- 
tual concept of reorganization of the 
U.S. Parole Board. Such a move, long 
sought and generally recognized as nec- 
essary, has been in the opinion of many 
penologists a long overdue effort. Rather, 
it is with the essence and substance of 
the bill that I take issue, for it contem- 
plates changes which will neither bene- 
fit society nor reform criminals. 

Essentially, the bill realigns parole 
considerations, making it generally eas- 
ier for prisoners to qualify for and ob- 
tain parole. Under its terms, a prisoner 
in a Federal institution serving a defi- 
nite term of over 180 days, is eligible for 
parole consideration after serving only 
one-third of the sentence. In the case of 
a person sentenced to life or 30 years or 
more, that person may be eligible for 
parole after serving 10 years. And, a pris- 
oner not given a minimum sentence but 
receiving a fixed maximum sentence 
would qualify for parole no later than 
150 days after being placed in prison. 

There are other elements in this meas- 
ure which can be challenged and criti- 
cized in the most substantive manner. 
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But what it all basically means is that 
criminals committing the most heinous 
felonies will, under this new bill, be able 
to obtain their release from prison in a 
relatively short time. For example, a 
murderer could be eligible for parole in 
10 years. 

Recidivism is rising spectacularly; re- 
peat offenders, often released on parole, 
are pouring into our institutions after 
relatively short periods of time on the 
outside. Crime rates are skyrocketing, 
and in many areas of our Nation are vir- 
tually out of control. Furthermore, the 
media are replete with reports that city 
after city is cutting its municipal serv- 
ices and personnel, including members 
of the police forces. Therefore, at a time 
when police protection is actually dimin- 
ishing for the average American, this 
measure will only serve to increase the 
ease with which hardened criminals may 
reach our streets and repeat their 
offenses. 

Proponents of this bill, however sin- 
cere they may be, argue that it will both 
reform and change our parole system. I 
do not know and strongly doubt whether 
this will occur. However, I am reason- 
ably certain that the bill will alter the 
system in such a manner as to reduce 
the overall deterrent effect our penal 
system already has on crime. Admittedly, 
there is much room for reform. But one 
does not deliberately make the patient 
more sickly in order to cure his ills. 

One provision of the measure would 
allow courts to designate a minimum 
term of imprisonment. A court can rule 
that only one-third of the time of a 
sentence must be served prior to parole 
eligibility. Previously, this figure was 
two-thirds. Once again, it will enable 
prisoners to more easily reach the streets. 

Another provision allows a prisoner 
not given a maximum sentence to be 
eligible for parole within 150 days of 
imprisonment. Therefore, regardless of 
the crime committed, a prisoner who has 
escaped imposition of a defined sentence 
will also be more easily eligible for pa- 
role. 

At this time, the entire law enforce- 
ment establishment is being weakened; 
just as municipalities are cutting their 
police forces, correctional services are 
being reduced. Personnel are being let 
go and facilities are allowed to lapse into 
second-rate status. Add these occur- 
rences to the effects of this bill, and the 
result is the serious undermining of our 
entire penal system. We can not afford 
any further consequences of diminishing 
security and police protection for the 
American people. The bill, although well- 
intentioned, is not a step in the direction 
of positive reform. 

Our law enforcement-correctional serv- 
ices establishment is the backbone 
of society’s structure of defense against 
lawlessness. The parole system is vital 
to its success and continuity. That sys- 
tem exists to protect society before any- 
thing else. By weakening the parole sys- 
tem, and making it easier for hardened 
criminals to reenter society, the law en- 
forcement establishment is prevented 
from fulfilling its primary purpose. 
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DROPKIN ELECTED HEAD OF PITTS- 
BURGH'S ACWU 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished citizen of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, was recently honored by his work- 
ing associates. This is probably the high- 
est form of tribute that any man can re- 
ceive. Henry Dropkin, manager of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre joint board, was 
elected manager of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict joint board. A man of Henry’s 
skill and dedication certainly deserves 
this honor. However, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to additionally congratulate 
Mr. Dropkin for his nonprofessional serv- 
ice to his community and to his Nation. 
Whenever a worthwhile cause develops 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, not only 
does Mr. Dropkin freely give of his time 
and skill, but also he has always been in 
the forefront of those who financially 
support their community. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
publicly congratulate Henry Dropkin and 
to thank him for his dedicated concern, 
not only for his profession, but also for 
his community. I enclose for the RECORD, 
a copy of an article appearing in the 
Scranton Tribune, dated May 20, 1975, 
which reports Mr. Dropkin’s achieve- 
ments: 

Henry Dropkin, manager of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Unions Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre Joint Board, was recently elect- 
ed manager of the Pittsburgh District Joint 
Board. 

Dropkin, head of the local board since 
1965, will retain that post while assuming 
the duties of the Pittsburgh office. He 
succeeded Michael Delligatti, who died earlier 
this year. 

In his “inaugural” talk as manager to the 
Pittsburgh Board delegates, Dropkin urged 
greater communication between the local 
leaders and business agents, especially on 
grievance matters. At Dropkin's initiative, 
plans were made at the meeting for a schol- 
arship program for children of joint board 
members; and arrangements were made for 
free anti-filu inoculation shots for members. 

The other Pittsburgh Joint Board officers 
are Pres. Marie Georgiana, Vice Pres. Gene- 
vieve Michaelangelo, Sec. Treas. Pete Cane- 
strale, Recording Sec. Anne McLemore and 
Sgt. at Arms Tony Tedesco. 

Dropkin, who has been an ACWA staff 
member for 28 years, began his career in the 
union as an organizer for the General Office 
in 1946. He became a business agent of the 
Pennsylvania Joint Board in 1947, serving in 
that capacity for the next 18 years. 

He was named manager of the Scranton & 
Wilkes-Barre Joint Board in September 1965, 
to fill the office left vacant by the death of 
James V. Cannizzaro. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York City, in 1921, 
Dropkin attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He was a seaman for a time on the Great 
Lakes and became a member of the National 
Maritime Union. He joined the Amalgamated 
in 1938 when he went to work at the Fruit 
of the Loom Co. in New York. 

In addition to his leadership of the ACWA 
affiliate in Scranton, Dropkin has been active 
in civic and community affairs in that city. 
He is a member of the National Association 
of Colored People and of the board of direc- 
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tors of the United Nations Association of 
Scranton. 

Especially active in the peace movement, 
Dropkin has been a leader of the Labor Lead- 
ership Assembly for Peace in Pennsylvania. 

Dropkin is married to the former Jean 
Bishop. They have four children: Daniel, 
David, Celia and Michael. 


FARMER’S RIGHT TO RUN OWN 
FARM IS THREATENED 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a ma- 
jor push will be made in the 94th Con- 
gress to bring agriculture under the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations 
Act or a similar Federal labor law. I am 
convinced that the passage of such com- 
pulsory collective bargaining legislation 
would be very detrimental to the farmer. 

Most importantly, the farmer’s basic 
right to run his own farm would be se- 
verely restricted. Once a union signed up 
a majority of his employees, a farmer 
would be forced to bargain with a union 
agent over wages, hours, and all other 
conditions of employment. 

Almost every aspect of the farming 
operation would be open to negotiation. 
This could include the number of fields 
planted, the type of equipment used, and 
the establishment of quotas in planting 
and harvesting. 

The farmer would be at the mercy of 
labor union officials. He would have lost 
the right to run his own farm. 

Following is a statement on this leg- 
islation by the Farm Labor Research 
Committee, an organization designed to 
research and analyze farm labor-man- 
agement relations: 

COMPULSORY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WoULD 
RESTRICT FARMER'S RIGHT To RuN His Own 
FARM 
Union officials—not farmers—would run 

America’s farms if legislation were enacted 

bringing agriculture under the National 

Labor Relations Act or similar federal labor 

law. 

All the proposed farm labor bills would 
compel a farmer to bargain with a union 
agent over wages, hours, and “all other con- 
ditions” of employmnet, once a union signed 
up a bare majority of his employees. “All 
other conditions” could cover virtually every 
farming operation from the number of fields 
planted to the distance between water foun- 
tains in the fields. The farmer's right to run 
his own farm would be drastically curtailed. 

Federal labor law promotes this transfer 
of decision-making from management to 
union agents, as demonstrated by industry’s 
experience during the last 40 years under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The NLRA as it has been amended and in- 
terpreted requires an employer to bargain 
with the union “representing” his employees 
over wages, hours, pensions, sick leave, vaca- 
tions, and other fringe benefits. He must not 
go directly to his employees with an offer of 
economic improvements without first sub- 


mitting the offer to the union. 
The National Labor Relations Board held 


the General Electric Company’s innovative 
communications program to be inconsistent 
with good faith bargaining because it ‘‘cre- 
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ated the impression that the employer rath- 
er than the union is the true protector of 
the employees’ interest.” The individual em- 
ployee thus loses his right to engage in face- 
to-face negotiations with his employer over 
his wages, status, or any other conditions of 
his working life. 

The NLRB, backed up in many cases by 
the courts, also has held that employers 
must bargain with unions over rents charged 
for company housing, the granting of 
Christmas bonuses, and even the hours of 
operation of company cafeterias. Valuable 
time and expense have been lost in negotia- 
tions over such “conditions of employ- 
ment.” 

Even basic operational decisions are sub- 
jects for mandatory collective bargaining 
under federal labor law. Although the NLRB 
and the courts have held that management 
has the right to decide on its own to shut 
down an unprofitable plant, they have ruled 
that the “effects” of that decision must be 
bargained. In one recent case, an NLRB Ad- 
ministrative Law Judge ruled that a com- 
pany must re-open a plant which had been 
closed for economic reasons, and must 
award back pay to all employees idled by 
the closing. The full NLRB modified that 
decision, but still required the employer to 
offer the employees jobs at other plants, 
and to pay their relocation expenses if they 
accepted these jobs. 

Other industrial employers have been 
charged with unfair labor practices for fail- 
ing to bargain over such matters as subcon- 
tracting work and changing outmoded work 
rules. Such rulings seriously restrict a man- 
ager’s right to operate his business eficient- 
ly, and jeopardize the jobs of his employees. 

Mandatory collective bargaining has 
served to tie industrial management to its 
current methods of operations, putting 
stumbling blocks in the path of new tech- 
nology and more efficient production. It 
shares a large part of the blame for the de- 
clining growth in productivity of American 
industry. 

American agriculture, on the other hand, 
has used its freedom from government in- 
terference in farm labor-management rela- 
tions to build a record of efficiency and pro- 
ductivity which is the envy of the world. 
Taking away the farmer's basic right to run 
his own farm by imposing compulsory col- 
lective bargaining through federal law 
would put the food-producing sector of the 
Nation’s economy in the hands of labor 
union officials intent on increasing their 
own monopoly power at the expense of pro- 
ductivity. Farmers, their employees, and 
consumers all would suffer. 


REPLY TO NSF CRITICS 


HON. TIMOTHY E. WIRTH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks radio and newspaper commenta- 
tors, and some few lawmakers on both 
sides of this Hill, have been having a lot 
of fun at the expense of the National 
Science Foundation. Reflecting little un- 
derstanding of the scientific process, they 
have ridiculed various research grants 
made by NSF. But while we will all prob- 
ably agree that the substance and prod- 
uct of the research grant process is not 
perfect, another point must be made, re- 
lated to administration of research 


grants. 
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Many of the critics of NSF seem to 
think that we in Congress should take 
charge of the research granting proce- 
dure, at least to the extent of interpret- 
ing committee oversight as including spe- 
cific grant approval or disapproval. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology, I 
cannot agree with any such suggestion. 
And I would like to insert in the RECORD 
a letter that a constituent of mine wrote 
to the Boulder Camera. He is Frank S. 
Barnes, the chairman of the electrical 
engineering department of the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science at the 
University of Colorado, and he knows 
whereof he speaks, 

The letter follows: 

[From the Boulder (Colo.) Camera, 
May 9, 1975] 
CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW IMPRACTICAL 


Your editorial on Friday, May 2nd, calling 
for congressional review of National Science 
Foundation grants, is politically appealing 
and administrative nonsense. The time of 
our congressional delegation is too valuable 
to be spent in reviewing thousands of pro- 
posals for which they have no technical back- 
ground. Performing a review of a proposal 
takes anywhere from a few hours to a few 
days of conscientious work even when one 
is an expert in the field, and these docu- 
ments range anywhere from ten to several 
hundred pages. The effect of the Camera's 
call for review will in all probability lead to 
one of two results: Either the congressmen 
will appoint somebody to scan these titles 
and rubber stamp them or we will set up an 
additional bureaucracy in Congress to spend 
the thousands of hours needed to do the job 
right. 

Additionally, it is implied that any of the 
500+- members of Congress should be able 
to stop research in any field simply because 
the title of the proposal does not appeal to 
them. As a proposal writer, this means that 
I would simply have to learn how to write 
titles for my proposals which are politically 
acceptable to 500 people. 

The additional penalty for imposing this 
system of review on all National Science 
Foundation grants is the probable doubling 
of the length of time that it takes to initiate 
any research. Previous studies of bureau- 
cratic structures show that every additional 
signature doubles the length of time it takes 
to start a project. Currently, it takes from 
nine months to a year in order to process a 
grant application. Thus, we can expect to 
delay research starts on the average of one 
additional year if this proposed legislation 
is passed. 

If the National Science Foundation is mak- 
ing too many grants which are a waste of 
taxpayers’ money on subjects that are of 
no value to the taxpayer, then I would rec- 
ommend that we either fire the director or 
staff members at the Science Foundation who 
are responsible, or another alternative is to 
devise a new administrative structure which 
makes a smaller number of mistakes. How- 
ever, to recommend that Congress become 
the administrative agency which decides on 
such things as whether or not a certain in- 
vestigator has the competence to invent a 
new class of lasers, new drugs, a cure for can- 
cer, or whether or not a new set of magnets 
can be devised which will suspend high-speed 
rapid transit is administratively inefficient 
and a waste of the taxpayers’ money. Addi- 
tionally, the delays it will necessitate in the 
vast majority of the research work which is 
being carried out under the National Science 
Foundation’s sponsorship will cost the 
country far more in the handicapping of 
good work than it will save by eliminating 
abuses, 

FRANK S., BARNES, 
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OPPOSITION TO THE C-SELM PROJ- 
ECT IN NORTHWESTERN INDIANA 


HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. Speaker, I have on 
numerous occasions, both publicly and 
privately, stated my absolute opposition 
to the development of a land filtration 
system for Chicago sludge and sewage in 
northwestern Indiana, This project, 
known as Chicago-South End Lake 
Michigan project, should not be devel- 
oped or funded at any level. 

I remain totally opposed to the use of 
good Indiana farm land as part of a dis- 
posal system for Chicago sludge and sew- 
age. To prevent this alternative from 
being implemented by the Army Corps 
of Engineers, I have testified before the 
Appropriation’s Subcommittee on Public 
Works, chaired by our distinguished col- 
league Joe Evins of Tennessee. 

The people of northwestern Indiana 
have spoken out in unmistakable terms 
about their total opposition to this ridic- 
ulous project. An example of this public 
sentiment was recently contained in an 
excellent, outspoken editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pulaski County Journal. 
This weekly newspaper, located in the 
heart of C-SELM country, should be 
proud of its continued vigilance and 
opposition to C-SELM. It was this news- 
paper that originally broke the news 
about the project on July 14, 1971. The 
Pulaski County Journal has followed this 
project and has kept the citizens of 
northwestern Indiana informed of fast- 
breaking events. Their historical record 
of reporting is a heritage that any news- 
paper would be proud of. 

Lest anyone doubt the concrete oppo- 
sition of public sentiment to this proj- 
ect, Iam inserting this editorial from the 
Pulaski County Journal on May 14, 1975. 
The editorial is as follows: 

FITHIAN’S ACTIONS ARE ENCOURAGING 

Something happened last week that went 
nearly unnoticed. But it was something very 
important to this area in two ways. 

Second District Congressman Floyd Fith- 
ian testified before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee’s subcommittee on public 
works expressing strongly his opposition to 
the C-SELM project. 

Fithian testified in an effort to kill any 
spending on wastewater management pro- 
grams in Indiana included in the C-SELM 
project. The congressman stated: 

“I strongly urge that not one cent of the 
taxpayers’ dollars be expended by the Army 
Corps of Engineers for either the continued 
study or the construction of a land filtration 
system as an option of the C-SELM project's 
wastewater management program. The resi- 
dents of northwestern Indiana are totally 
opposed to the land treatment aspect of the 
C-SELM project.” 

Fithian also asked the committee to insert 
several statements into its appropriation 
bill. These statements are: The committee 
directs that none of the $192,000 for the C- 
SELM project be utilized for further study or 
construction of any land treatment system 
of wastewater management in the state of 
Indiana. The committee directs that any 
appropriated but unspent funds for the 
wastewater management study for C-SELM 
not be utilized for further study or con- 
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struction of any land treatment system in 
Indiana. The committee further directs that 
no federal funds be utilized for the creation 
of an interstate agency to regulate a waste- 
water management system in Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Fithian concluded by stating “Now it is 
time for Congress to go on record disposing 
of the land treatment alternative. I urge 
Congress to cut off the funds necessary to 
engage in any further study or construction 
of the land filtration in this project and deny 
any further funding for an inter-state agency 
or commission to implement such a pro- 
gram.” 

This action by the freshman legislator is 
heartening for two reasons. 

First, Fithian has stood up and spoken the 
thoughts of the people of this area who do 
not want the sewage and industrial waste of 
Chicago pumped into rich farm lands in 
Indiana. He has taken a step forward by 
letting his fellow congressmen know that he 
is against this project in no uncertain terms. 

It is long overdue but people of this dis- 
trict are finally seeing some solid examples 
of a man taking concrete action to kill C- 
SELM in Indiana and bury it for good. 

The second point about Fithian’s actions 
which is encouraging is that he is fulfilling a 
campaign promise. Back in September and 
October of last year Fithian traveled the 
district charging then Congressman Earl 
Landgrebe with inaction on stopping C- 
SELM. Fithian said if elected he would do 
something. 

This he has done and we are confident he 
will continue to do. 


SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE 
ECONOMY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3 I held a daylong 
public hearing in my district on Senior 
Citizens and the Economy. I heard testi- 
mony from more than two dozen witnes- 
ses, including heads of senior citizen or- 
ganizations, agency directors, and some 
very outspoken individuals representing 
themselves. The hearing room was 
packed with interested older Americans 
anxious to be heard by their congressman 
as well as by the various public officials 
who were also in attendance. 

At the hearing was Mr. Arthur Greg- 
ory, a senior citizen, who believes that 
social security should be reformed. He 
spoke of the increasing problems senior 
citizens have as prices continue to esca- 
late and the need for tax reform. Mr. 
Gregory cited specific examples that are 
associated with these issues. 

I include his thoughts to be printed in 
the RECORD: 

Mr. Grecory. With your permission, Con- 
gressman, I would like to introduce two men 
who I haven’t seen in nine or ten years that 
retired from the newspaper business with 
me. With your permission, I'd like to intro- 
duce both of them. Tommy Hogan and Jimmy 
Lynn. Thank you very much. 

My name is Arthur Gregory. I live at 17 
Marc Street, Lake Ronkonkoma. 

I will be seventy-four years old this coming 
July Tth. My wife will be seventy-one on 
July 24th. We will be married fifty-two years 
on the 29th of April. 
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We raised our family and gave them every- 
thing. Now, we are retired. We have our own 
home, the Mrs. and I, though we are being 
choked with taxes. Not only sales taxes and 
property taxes but also with the food prices. 

I'd like to say to you, Congressman Downey, 
this morning that the prices of articles have 
been going out the window. They jump from 
day to day, and I brought a sample along 
of what is taking place. Two months ago I 
bought Wesson Oil for my wife. A sixteen- 
ounce bottle was fifty-nine cents. That was 
the price on the label. I went out Friday 
and bought the same bottle. Do you know 
what the price on it is? $1.25. Here it is 
(indicating). z 

Now, I say this to you and to you, Con- 
gressman Downey. It's not the farmers. It's 
not the people that work or the union 
women that look for raises in their salaries. 
It’s the man in the middle. The man in the 
middle is your supermarket. The big corpora- 
tions that put our little country stores out 
of business. 

I bawl my wife out time and time again, 
“Stay out of the A & P. Go to the corner 
store. Give that little fellow a break.” 

I've seen it in my entire family where our 
women, they went to the supermarket. They 
run to Cheap Johns with a lot of junk, buy 
these things that are made on the other 
side. And we, with our people here, are look- 
ing to work for a living. 

Now, Social Security Income. I have been 
fighting for four years to have Senator 
Guiffreda, Assemblyman Costigan and Gov- 
ernors Wilson and Rockefeller—four years 
prior to this last election, I went after all 
of them. They were down in our Lake Ron- 
konkoma church, and I laid the law down 
to them. 

I said, “You are nothing but a lot of 
phoney baloneys. You are sitting on your 
big fat fannies and doing nothing.” 

This is no reflection on you, Congressman 
Downey. I have to apologize. I believe in 
giving everybody a break. He has just got 
the position as Congressman, and I hope 
he does a good job because, if he does, we 
can all depend on him. 

Now, talking about Social Security. I went 
after them about property taxes for senior 
citizens sixty-five and over. That Social Se- 
curity should be taken off as income. Now, 
let's not forget one point. It isn’t only for 
the property owner like myself. I'm fighting 
for the guy that is paying rent. They are 
being ripped off by landlords. 

If you don’t believe it, I was talking to 
a young lady before. She had to run home 
to get her Social Security check because 
she is afraid somebody would steal it. She 
told me she gets $208 and pays rent of two 
hundred some-odd dollars. Now, you tell me 
how in the devil can a woman or eny- 
body—she can't even feed herself. It costs me 
more to feed my dog. 

WOMAN FROM THE AUDIENCE. They don’t 
want us to have dogs now. 

Mr. GREGORY. I've got one. 

The CHamMan. We are running, almost an 
hour and a half behind schedule, and we 
have a number of other witnesses. 

Mr. GREGORY. Fill try to keep it short. 

The only point I really wanted to get 
off is that Social Security be taken off as in- 
come, and people that are paying rent are 
being ripped off. 

I'd like to add to that. We started a 
lottery In New York State, and, while Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller was in office, they had been 
using the lottery money for every Tom, Dick 
and Harry to go out and have a cup of cof- 
fee. The purpose of it when this was put 
into effect was to be used for educational 
purposes, and, that way, it would reduce 
everybody's taxes. 

Now, Mr. Ford comes out trying to cut 
the income taxes from twenty some-odd 
billion dollars. By the same token, he wants 
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to raise the gasoline taxes and you and 
me and a whole lot more of us that are 
living on fixed incomes, we will never see a 
dime out of this reduction in taxes. But 
will have to pay the fifteen cents a gallon 
that they want to put in there on top of it. 

Now that we've got a few bucks, what is 
he going to do? Drain us, send us to the 
poorhouse or to a nursing home like these 
fellows they got in there now that are killing 
off our people. 

Now, your Social Security. We are supposed 
to get a five per cent increase in July, is 
that right? Well, it seems to me that every 
time the senior citizen got an increase, we 
had to wait a year or a year and a half or 
better because in the last six or seven years, 
the two previous raises that we got took over 
two years. But, by the same token, in 1967, 
Johnson had a law passed to raise everybody 
in the Senate and Congress including Presi- 
dent Nixon's salary up $100,000. The legisla- 
tors up here in Albany increased every one 
of themselves up to $15,000, and they did this 
within forty-eight hours. They put it in 
effect in less than a month. But, still in all, 
we have to sit back and twiddle our thumbs 
for a couple of bucks. Now, Mr. Ford. 

The CHamman. Mr. Gregory, please, in 
deference to the other witnesses that have 
been waiting, could you cut it short? 

Mr. Grecory. This is the last thing. 

The only thing I want to say now is Mr. 
Ford wants to give Cambodia and the other 
side $300,000,000. 

My belief is charity begins at home. A 
lot of people in this country live in one- 
room shacks down in Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. This guy didn’t want to hear it. We 
have a lot of people living right through 
Tennessee and Virginia and down there living 
in one-room shacks with four, five and six 
kids, and they can't get nothing. And they 
are starving to death. This man wants-to go 
to work and give them $300,000,000 in Cam- 
bodia. Let us all go after these people and 
tell them that charity begins at home. 

In addition to that, Mr. Ford tells you to 
go out and buy a little car so you don’t 
waste too much gas, but, by the same token, 
Mr. Ford and all the representatives in the 
federal government are riding around with 
big limousines that suck up a gallon of gag 
when you turn the corner and that goes for 
the state and the county. I think it’s time 
we let them know about it. 

Thank you. 


ADDRESS TO NEW YORE STATE 
CONSUMER ASSEMBLY 


HON. FREDERICK W. RICHMOND 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 17, I had the privilege of address- 
ing the ninth annual meeting of the 
New State Consumer Assembly. This 
consumer group is one that consumers 
everywhere can be proud of. They have 
worked tirelessly this past year to repre- 
sent consumers in their struggle against 
the influence of large, multinational 
corporations and Government policies 
and regulations that discriminate 
against them. 

I would like to insert into the RECORD a 
copy of the remarks that I made to the 
assembly. I hope that these throughts 
will help to stir some of my colleagues 
to further action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on behalf of the consumer. 
The consumers of this country need the 
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representation of their elected officials if 
we are to end the discrimination that 
currently exists. The address follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, today marks the 
9th Consumer Assembly and I would like to 
take this opportunity to commend Executive 
Director Eileen Hoats and President Sey- 
mour Klanfer for their leadership and com- 
mitment to the cause of consumer awareness 
and corporate responsibility. Consumers need 
all the help they can get. Consumers, espe- 
cially the elderly, women and the poor have 
been discriminated against and ignored while 
Congress and the President have consistently 
allocated billions of our tax dollars to assist 
the very giant corporations that have 
brought us to this sorry condition. The plain 
fact is that consumers have little or nothing 
to say in setting the policies that determine 
what products will be available. 

The Federal Government has been reluc- 
tant and in many cases downright irrespon- 
sible in protecting rigid prices, and mislead- 
ing advertising. And the reason is simple. 
During the past thirty years great multi- 
mational corporations have cornered the 
market in America. Every aspect of our lives, 
the type of cars we drive, the quality of the 
food we eat, the rent and light in our homes, 
the clothes we wear and the toys we give 
to our children are controlled and produced 
by a relatively small group of large corpora- 
tions. We are told over and over again that 
products are produced in response to con- 
sumer demand; that the free market place is 
the final arbitrator of what gets on the 
shelves of our stores. 

It is time to put this myth to rest and rec- 
ognize it for what it is, a le. Is it the con- 
sumer that is demanding the rapid expansion 
of the nuclear power industry or is it the 
Banks and giant Utilities? Is it the consum- 
er that has driven the small farmer from 
Long Island, New Jersey and Upstate New 
York or is it the Giant Agribusiness Corpora- 
tions that set the prices for our food from 
Arizona, California and Georgia? Is it the 
consumer that has demanded toys that can 
cripple and blind our children or is it irre- 
sponsible and anti-social companies that 
produce toys with pointed darts and poison- 
ous coverings? 

The truth is indeed a wonderful thing. 
Like the grass, it struggles through the 
cracks in the pavement to reach the air. The 
truth is that demand is artificially created 
through advertising which is tax deductable 
and so comes out of the consumers pocket. 

The time has come for America to explore 
the real truths about our economy and our 
system of government. Why aren’t Federal 
Agencies protecting the consumer from the 
profiteering large multi-national corpora- 
tions which have gained control of our every- 
day lives? Where does all the money spent 
by consumers on food go if the farmer gets 
only 7¢ for a 45¢ loaf of bread? How do sugar 
coated cereals, dangerous toys, gas guzzling, 
unsafe automobiles and tasteless tomatoes 
prevade the market place? 

What choices are available to the consumer 
and the nation when our energy policy and 
our food policy have already been made not 
in Congress but in the oak paneled board 
rooms of General Motors, General Mills and 
Standard Oil? Who profited from the Rus- 
sian wheat deal? Who profited from the 
sugar shortage and who is continuing to reap 
the profits from the so called energy crisis? 
When will consumers and the Congress stand 
up and say we've had enough slick advertis- 
ing, exclusive territorial arrangements, price 
fixing and bid rigging? 

My friends, let me emphasize that bottied 
up frustration of millions of consumers are 
finally being felt on Capitol Hill. This week 
the House of Representatives, by an over- 
whelming margin, will approve the Consumer 
Protection Agency which has been so ably 
championed by my colleague, Ben Rosenthal. 
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This agency will act as our advocate for those 
who purchase or acquire goods and services 
Just as legions of attorneys and lobbyists now 
represent the interests of those who produce 
these same goods and services. 

While this is a victory for consumers, we 
must not forget that it took five long years 
for consumers to win this simple justice. 
Every large corporation and special interest 
in America fought this bill and will continue 
their attempts to subvert its intent. The 
truth is that the battle has not been won, 
it has only just begun. It has just begun 
because the corporate control of our market 
place not only has survived intervention by 
the Justice Department, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Congress but continues 
to be the way of life. Indeed it has been 
estimated that if all the antitrust laws cur- 
rently on the books were fully enforced by 
the Justice Department against the Food 
Industry, consumers would save between 2 
and 20 billion dollars. 

The fact remains that President Ford has 
continued the policies of Richard Nixon, in 
permitting the agribusiness interests to 
maintain their strangleholds on our food 
policy. For the past five months I have been 
sitting as the only urban Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Agriculture Committee and 
have observed first hand the influence and 
power which large corporations brazenly and 
boastfully weild over our nation’s food policy. 
We've all seen prices rise over the last couple 
of years—somebody’s got to be making a 
large profit somewhere, right? But who? 
Farmers receive only about 40 cents of the 
food dollar. A pound of bread contains only 
7 cents worth of wheat. That's seven cents 
to the farmer and the rest goes to the guys in 
the middle—the grain merchants, the pack- 
ers, the railroads, and the national food 
conglomerates. 

There are some 32,000 food processing com- 
panies in the United States. Fifty of them 
get over 75% of all the profits. The com- 
panies that control food processing are large 
conglomerates—huge corporations that not 
only force farmers to deal with them by con- 
trolling and dividing up markets, but stack 
price increases one on top of another, and 
force the consumer to accept them. 

It’s not the family farmer who is the vil- 
lain in the current food price rise. Family 
farms can be 5 acres or 5,000 acres, but they 
are farms that are run by independent fami- 
lies or small groups, not by large multi-na- 
tional corporations. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported in 1968 that the family 
farm turns out to be the most efficient farm. 
Where you have a small operation, you don’t 
have executive salaries, expense accounts, 
and you can’t write off farming losses to sub- 
sidiaries. 

Large corporations are involved in all 
phases of agriculture—from making fertil- 
izer to growing food, processing it, delivering 
it, and selling it. Their names include Stand- 
ard Oil, RCA, Greyhound, Ralston-Purina, 
Illinois Central Railroad, and more. By vir- 
tue of their size, these firms control markets, 
set prices, decide what's in the stores, where 
it comes from, what it should look like, and, 
most of all, how much it will cost. Therefore, 
the answer to the question of who makes 
America’s food policy is not the farmer, not 
the consumer, but the large agribusiness cor- 
porations. 

A study by the National Commission on 
Food Marketing has shown the size, power 
and concentration of some of these corpora- 
tions. Four firms, National Dairy Products, 
Borden, Carnation and Foremost control 70% 
of all dairy products in this country. Four 
firms control 90% of the breakfast cereal in- 
dustry; four firms control 65% of sugar; four 
firms control 80% of canned goods; and just 
one company, Campbell’s makes 90% of the 
nation’s soup. No wonder food prices are so 
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And while retail prices continue to rise, the 
farmer has been getting less and less. The 
American farmer is squeezed so badly that 
one million small, family farms have shut 
down over the last ten years. The corpora- 
tions set policy for farmers, too. 

But why is all this happening? Why isn't 
the government promoting the most efficient 
production systems? Why aren't these large 
corporations being audited to see whether 
they are violating anti-trust laws? Who's 
checking to see how much profit is being 
made, and whether food prices are justified 
at their present high levels? 

One thing is certain, the Department of 
Agriculture, and Secretary Butz, who is a 
former executive of Ralston-Purina, one of 
the large “agribusiness” corporate giants, 
aren't looking out for you, the consumer, or 
for the family farmer. Secretary Butz con- 
tends that corporate farming and corporate 
control of the food economy is good for you— 
and he has consistently worked to favor their 
interests—at your expense. 

The Butz philosophy is one of encourag- 
ing the takeover of agriculture by the large 
corporations. Accomplishing this is appar- 
ently more important than worrying about 
how much the consumer must pay or worry- 
ing about driving farm families out of busi- 
ness, Farmers are squeezed by higher fertil- 
izer and energy costs on the one hand, and 
dominated by corporate control of wholesale 
farm markets on the other. And consumers, 
controlled by A&P, Bohack and the Safeway 
grocery chain are expected to buy turkey 
from Greyhound, lettuce from Dow Chemical, 
strawberries from Purex and they don't have 
much to say in what they eat, how good it 
is, where it comes from or what it costs. 

We're forced to buy what we're offered at 
the price its offered. 


As the only urban Democrat on the House 
Agriculture Committee, I'm concerned about 
this exploitation of the consumer. I fought 
to get on the Agriculture Committee because 
of the lack of consumer input in our food 
policy and the absence of concern for the 
national needs of the poor and elderly. 


Consumers have not had a voice in setting 
our food policy, and it is high time the peo- 
ple who eat had as much to say as the people 
who control what we eat. Consumers and 
farmers have been deliberately pitted against 
one another by the large corporations and 
by Secretary Butz, and it's time we stood up 
for ourselves and said: Stop! Consumers 
need farmers to supply them with quality 
products; farmers need consumers to keep 
them in business. Farmers must be encour- 
aged to provide sufficient quantities of food 
to consumers, thus paving the way for lower 
prices and assuring a farmer a minimum 
wage. When the farm economy gets out of 
control, as it is now, with secret finances and 
pervasive influence and the peddling of pro- 
fiteering middlemen, consumers find them- 
selves suffering from high prices and short- 
ages that may well be deliberately contrived 
to drive prices even higher, while farmers 
find themselves getting less and less. 

That’s why it’s clear that neither farmers 
nor consumers are controlling our food 
policy—the large agri-corporations and Sec- 
retary Butz—are not working for consum- 
ers or farmers. 


What we need is a national food policy, 
that provides adequate production, fair con- 
sumer prices, a decent return to the farmer, 
stability in the marketplace, a thorough in- 
vestigation of the corporate role in agricul- 
ture, and a successful humanitarian food as- 
sistance program both here and abroad. We 
must develop a national food policy that 
protects consumers and farmers without let- 
ting large corporate middlemen and multi- 
national conglomerates take advantage of 
us. When we're responsible for the food 
policy, then we can be held accountable for 
our actions. Right now, we must tell the cor- 
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porate power-brokers that we will hold them 
accountable for their actions. 

Consumers and farmers must band to- 
gether to stop this exploitation. We need to 
recognize that a mutual relationship exists 
between the city worker and his country 
cousin on the farm. We the consumers need 
ample, fresh food supplies in the cities, and 
farmers need to know that urban people will 
support them when there's a drought or 
blight or when they produce such large sup- 
plies that they can’t get a fair return on 
their time and effort. 

The House Agriculture Committee has the 
responsibility of overseeing the largest in- 
dustry in the United States—tfood. This 
Committee sets policy for the Congress in 
this area and as consumers we've got to fight 
to change the unfair and unjust policies of 
the past. 

Next month the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Justice and the 
Agriculture Department will hopefully ap- 
pear before the House Agriculture panel in 
what will be the opening session of hear- 
ings on the corporate role in our food econ- 
omy. At these hearings we will seriously 
question why the 10 largest corporations 
engaging in production, processing and mar- 
keting of food have such familiar names as 
Standard Oil of California, Aetna, Ling- 
Tenco-Vought, Tennaco, ITT, Greyhound, 
Occidental Petroleum and Sears and Roe- 
buck. The conglomerate has been found to 
be an inept farmer but its capacity to merge, 
to vertically integrate and to absorb a loss 
in one market while reaping huge profits in 
the next is enough to overwhelm small farm- 
ers and drive food prices through the roof. 

We already know that consumers are pay- 
ing more than 4 billion dollars a year for 
wasteful, wanton, and unnecessary food ad- 
vertising. Each day consumers pay through 
the nose for unsolicited T.V. and radio ads 
which advise and inform us that Wednesday 
is Prince Spaghetti Day, that Campbell’s 
soup is mmm good, that Chock-full-of-Nuts 
is heavenly and that its not nice to fool 
Mother Nature. Well we've been fooled and 
we've been fooled bad. A truly competitive 
food industry would bring the consumers 
both lower food prices and healthier food. 
America’s food industry has failed to follow 
such guidelines and the regulations of this 
industry has been an even greater failure. 
At a time when middle income families are 
paying 28% of their income for their food 
and low income families are forced to shell 
out nearly 40%, the agribusiness interests 
continue to bombard our airwaves with 
wasteful advertising. 

Indeed, six of the big food processing 
giant, General Mills, General Foods, Kel- 
loggs, Quaker Ooats and Pillsbury last year 
spent more than 300 million dollars for ad- 
vertising, which is twice the amount of 
money the U.S. gives to the U.N. That 300 
million dollars comes out of our pockets 
through tax deductions, forcing the con- 
sumer to pay higher taxes at the same time 
he is forced to eat junk foods. Consumers 
must stand up and be counted. We must 
force the Congress, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Justice Department to break 
up the large agribusiness corporations which 
are exploiting our food economy. 

In New York, and across the nation, con- 
sumers are beginning to band together 
forming cooperative markets, because they 
don’t want to pay the high Grand Union, 
A&P, Safeway or Gristede prices. In my own 
Brooklyn District, residents of the Fort 
Greene community have formed one of the 
city’s most viable cooperatives. Their food 
is now fresher, cheaper, is higher in quality 
and the store which once was an A&P is 
now a symbol of pride for the entire com- 
munity. 

I am currently working on legislature 
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which would provide Federally guaranteed 
start-up assistance for establishing food co- 
operatives in cities. This way, millions of 
consumers can follow the lead of the co- 
operative pioneers and benefit by receiving 
food direct from farmers, therefore, avoid- 
ing the middleman. 

There are several things we as consumers 
can do right now, to move down the road 
toward a sound national food and nutrition 
policy. In Congress, we can create a reserve 
program for grains and other basie crops, 
to prevent foreign wheat sales that drive our 
prices up; we can take the politics out of 
food aid; we can improve and expand the 
food stamp program; we can expand and co- 
ordinate Federal nutrition research; we can 
investigate the concentration and lack of 
competition by large corporations in our 
farm economy; we can change farm estate 
laws to help protect family farmers; we can 
limit Federal farm programs to family farm- 
ers, to prevent corporate conglomerates from 
getting government help; and we can begin 
to look at each aspect of our food industry 
in terms of what would be a good food policy 
for America. 

This fight will not be easy. We will have to 
build a new Congressional coalition between 
rural areas that produce our food and our 
urban areas that consume it. We will have 
to build a coalition that is sympathetic and 
supportive of the small farmer and that will 
respond to the needs of our inner cities. 

We will have to fight to reform all of our 
Regulatory Agencies which now act as offi- 
cial Chambers of Commerce for specific in- 
dustries. We will have to develop new, far 
reaching regional land use plans to encour- 
age the redevelopment of local farming on 
Long Island in Upstate New York and New 
Jersey, and yes, right here in the City so 
that consumers will not have to pay to have 
their food shipped from Arizona. We will 
have to circulate petitions, engage in boy- 
cotts, educate our neighbors, organize 
cooperative. 

In short, we will have to fight for a food 
policy we can stomach. The people who eat 
must have a say in opposing the inefficient, 
self-serving, unhealthy practices of giant 
food producers, distributors and sellers. 

We don’t need a food policy that repre- 
sents just corporate interests. We don’t need 
a food policy that represents just farmers; 
and we don’t need a food policy that repre- 
sents just consumers. What we need is a 
food policy that represents all Americans. 


UNITED STATES AND OAS ASSEM- 
BLY BACK REPORT ON CHILE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the Department of State 
for its recent statement on Chile deliv- 
ered by the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, William D. Rogers, be- 
fore the General Assembly of the Orga- 
nization of American States. The state- 
ment was made in connection with a re- 
port by the Inter-American Commission 
on Human Rights concerning the situ- 
ation in Chile. The Commission, on the 
basis of an onsite investigation, con- 
cluded that extremely serious violations 
of human rights had been committed in 
Chile and recommended that the Gov- 
ernment of Chile undertake a series of 
measures to prevent further violations. 
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Secretary Rogers complimented the 
Commission for its independence and 
professionalism. Secretary Rogers also 
complimented the Government of Chile 
for cooperating with the Commission. 
The United States delegation also 
played a constructive role in the Assem- 
bly’s adoption of a resolution which af- 
firms the Commission’s mandate to con- 
tinue its study of the situation in Chile. 
The documents follow: 
COMMENTS ON HuMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
REPORT ON CHILE 


(Statement by Assistant Secretary 
William D. Rogers) 

I wish to take this opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man, to make a few comments on the agenda 
item, concerning the Inter-American Human 
Rights Commission Report on Chile. 

In Article 3 of the Charter of the OAS, the 
member states affirm, and I quote, “The 
American States proclaim the fundamental 
rights of the individual without distinction 
as to race, nationality, creed or sex.” The 
U.S. heartily endorses and reaffirms, for its 
part, these words from our Charter. We de- 
plore human rights violations wherever they 
occur. 

In 1959, the member states established the 
Inter-American Human Rights Commission. 
The Council of the OAS prepared and ap- 
proved its statute in 1960. The Second Spe- 
cial Inter-American Conference in 1965 in- 
creased its functions and powers. 

The Commission, in carrying out its duties 
has issued a number of significant reports 
over the years, including the report on the 
human rights situation in Chile. 

The Chilean Government is to be com- 
mended for having permitted the Commis- 
sion to come to Chile. It has taken issue with 
certain aspects of the Commission's report, 
The report and the observations of the Gov- 
ernment of Chile have merited the careful 
attention of us all. 

The primary issue here, now, is not 
whether there may have been some defects 
or inadequacies in the IAHRC Report. It is 
now somewhat dated. The more important 
issue is the future—the deep concern which 
we all have for the promotion of respect for 
human rights and the elimination of human 
rights violations wherever they occur, and 
our ability to build and strengthen an inter- 
national system to consider matters so vital 
to the common human values of this Hemi- 
sphere. In this connection the suggestions 
and recommendations of the Commission for 
the future deserve the attention of all, in- 
cluding the Government of Chile. 

The US. position on such questions is 
clear. On June 27, 1974, Deputy Secretary of 
State Ingersoll wrote Chairman Morgan of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs with 
reference to our obligation under the United 
Nations Charter to promote respect for and 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. Mr. Ingersoll said 
“no matter where in the world violations of 
human rights occur, they trouble and con- 
cern us and we make our best efforts to as- 
certain the facts and promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

We do not regard human rights as an 
exclusively domestic concern, The states who 
are members of our Organization adopted 
and have subscribed to an international 
series of standards. These standards are set 
down in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in the American Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Man. We are fortu- 
nate that the OAS has given the responsi- 
bility of inquiry, reporting and recommenda- 
tion, when violations of these are 
alleged, to its autonomous, independent and 
expert Inter-American Human Rights Com- 
mission. 
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The Commission, except in certain respects 
as noted, received extensive cooperation 
from the Government of Chile. It has filed 
the report that is now before us. The Gov- 
ernment of Chile has made observations 
about that Report. I will not take the time 
of the Assembly to review the findings of 
the Commission, and the comments of the 
Government of Chile. But I think it appro- 
priate that we note our appreciation of the 
efforts of those who have now been able to 
place this matter before us so fully, and to 
commend what I sense to be a spirit, on all 
sides, of seeking an outcome fully consistent 
with our shared commitments and aspira- 
tions concerning human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

We hope to continue to unite our efforts 
with those of the other members of this 
Organization, including especially the Gov- 
ernment of Chile, in placing the great weight 
of this Assembly behind constructive steps 
toward the promotion of human rights, here 
and elsewhere in the hemisphere. We are 
especially encouraged in this hope by the 
reaffirmation by the Government of Chile of 
its constructive attitude toward impartial 
international visits, observation and study. 
Its decision to welcome and cooperate with 
& United Nations study group acting under 
a U.N. Human Rights Commission Resolution 
recently approved by the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council was not lightly taken. It 
deserves the attention and respect of all 
member states in this regard. 

We believe that this Assembly should take 
note of the forthcoming visit of the U.N. 
Working Group, applaud the Chilean Gov- 
ernment’s decision to cooperate with it and 
state that we will keep the issue before us 
pending receipt of the forthcoming U.N. 
Working Group reports. 

My delegation further believes that the 
IA Human Rights Commission should re- 
main seized of the issue. A process of inter- 
action between the Government of Chile and 
the Human Rights Commission is desirable, 
including opportunity for the Commission to 
keep its information up-to-date by all means 
appropriate. 

In conclusion, I would stress that this 
agenda item represents a test of the system 
and of the capacity of the members of the 

tion of American States rationally, 
objectively and effectively to weigh human 
rights issues collectively. In a sense, all of 
us are on trial here—all of us, in our capac- 
ity to articulate a continuing standard and to 
develop fair and effective procedures for the 
application of that standard to individual 
cases. 

It would be idle to pretend that this is an 
easy or simple task. Temptations exist in 
such circumstances, either to maintain si- 
lence, or, in speaking out, to exceed some- 
what the rhetorical needs of the matter 
before us. 

But this, it seems to me, is a high chal- 
lenge, No issue is more fundamental to the 
business of the Hemisphere, than the hu- 
mane tradition which is common to us all— 
the sustenance of human freedom and in- 
dividual dignity. It was this which drove us 
all to independence, and it is this which, 
above all else, tests the adequacy of our 
efforts to govern and lead our peoples. 

As we have said, in the American Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Man, “All 
men are born free and equal, in dignity and 
in rights, and being endowed by nature with 
reason and conscience, they should conduct 
themselves as brothers one to another.” 


RESOLUTION 
(May 16, 1975) 

General Assembly of the Organization of 
American States considering: 

That it has received the report of the 
Inter-American Commission on human 
rights on the “human rights situation in 
Chile,” based upon materials presented to 
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the Commission from various sources, includ- 
ing the Government of Chile, and its own 
insitu investigation of the facts during its 
visit to Chile from July 22 to August 2, 1974; 

That said report, together with the obser- 
vations of the Government of Chile, was sent 
to the United Nations and was considered at 
the 31st Session of the United Nation’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights; 

Upon the basis of such consideration, in 
which seven members of the OAS partici- 
pated, the United Nation’s Commission on 
Human Rights unanimously decided to send 
to Chile a Working Group for the purpose 
of studying the present situation of human 
rights in that country; 

That as a consequence both the IAHRC 
und the next General Assembly should have 
the additional benefit of a report based on 
a further investigation to assist in their work 
in the coming year. 

Resolves: 

1. To take note with appreciation of the 
report of the Inter-American Human Rights 
Commission on “the human rights situation 
in Chile” as well as of the observations of 
the Government of Chile on that report. 

2. To take note with approval of the ac- 
ceptance by the GOC of the visit of the Unit- 
ed Nation’s Working Group. 

3. To respectfully appeal to all Govern- 
ments, including the Government of Chile, 
to continue to give careful attention to the 
suggestions and recommendations of the In- 
ter-American Commission concerning Human 
rights. 

4. To request that the Inter-American 
Commission, availing itself of all appropriate 
means, secure and consider additional infor- 
mation and submit a report on the human 
rights situation in Chile to the next session 
of the General Assembly, insuring that the 
Government of Chile has a reasonable time 
to submit its own observations. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION COUNSEL ISSUES CRITICAL 
PERSONAL VIEWS OF NEW RAIL 
BILL PROPOSED BY PRESIDENT 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Fritz 
R. Kahn, the General Counsel of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
highly respected expert on transporta- 
tion regulation matters, has issued his 
personal critical evaluation of President 
Ford’s proposed railroad aid program, 
the Railroad Revitalization Act. 

Mr. Kahn’s comments, which are his 
personal views and not those of the ICC, 
occurred in a speech he delivered on 
Tuesday, May 20, and I believe the fol- 
lowing important excerpt of that address 
deserves careful attention. 

The excerpt follows: 

EXCERPTS OF THE ADDRESS OF MR. FRITZ R. 
KAHN 

Indeed, the Secretary of Transportation 
recently has thought aloud that perhaps the 
total number of railroads should be reduced 
to five or so—three transcontinental rail- 
roads and a couple north-and-south rail- 
roads. 

The legislative proposal of the DOT for 
revising the ICC's regulation of the railroads 
would implement the Secretary's views. 

And this brings me to the first of the 
deregulation proposals I should like to 
discuss. 
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The so-called Railroad revitalization Act 
of 1975 would take from the Commission 
much of the authority it now has to pass on 
proposed consolidations of railroads. 

In that portion of the bill dealing with 
financial assistance to the railroads is a pro- 
vision giving the Secretary the authority to 
authorize a railroad’s joint use of tracks, 
terminals and other facilities or its purchase 
of such property of another railroad, as a 
condition to the Secretary’s guarantees or 
payment of funds under the DOT’s draft 
bill. 

To be sure, the grant of jurisdiction to 
the Secretary carries with it some condi- 
tions, as Federal Register publication and 
consultation with the Attorney General. 

However, the last word is the Secretary’s 
and his authorization of a transaction ex- 
pressly immunizes it from the requirements 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, the anti- 
trust laws or other regulatory requirements. 

While it is unlikely that the Secretary 
will be able to use his new powers, if con- 
ferred by the Congress, to get the number 
of railroads down to as small a number as 
he seems to believe is desirable, it cannot 
be gainsaid that through mergers and ac- 
quisitions the number of railroads will be 
sure to decline. 

Thus, CONRAIL will play an even greater 
role in the affairs of the railroad industry, 
and the infiuence of the Government’s con- 
trol and financing will be pervasive. 

Accepting these premises, it would seem 
that some of the other proposals for de- 
regulation of transportation are untimely 
and unacceptable. 

If enacted, they would leave shippers and 
competing carriers in large measure at the 
mercy of the dominant rail carrier. 

Take the matter of the ICC’s power to 
suspend railroad rate increases. 

As you know, under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the Commission may order the 
effective date of a tariff filing postponed for 
seven months, pending a determination of 
the increase is just and reasonable. 

It is a power sparingly exercised by the 
Commission; during fiscal year 1974, the 
last year for which figures are available, of 
the 73,000 railroad tariffs received, the Com- 
mission suspended only 232. 

That comes to about three tenths of one 
percent. 

But, nevertheless, it is a vital regulatory 
tool, for the railroads—as well as the ship- 
pers and competing carriers—know it is 
available to stem abuses of the rail carriers’ 
rate-setting discretion. 

The DOT would strip the Commission of 
the power to suspend railroad rate increases, 
at least insofar as the proponent railroad 
would raise its rates no more than seven 
percent the first year, 12 percent the second 
year and 15 percent every year thereafter. 

Undoubtedly, in defense of its recom- 
mendation the DOT will say that the Com- 
mission nevertheless would have the power 
to investigate the increase and invalidate 
it if ultimately found to be unjust and un- 
reasonable and to order the repayment of 
such amounts as were collected by the pro- 
ponent railroad in the interim. 

However, the efficacy of repay provisions 
is a matter of some disagreement, and I have 
never known shippers to consider them an 
acceptable alternative to the Commission’s 
suspension power. 

Undoubtedly, too, the DOT will insist that 
its recommendation was meant merely to 
be an experiment in giving the railroads 
greater rate-setting authority, and that the 
Congress will have a report at the end of 
30 months on the effects of the rate flexi- 
bility introduced by this legislation upon 
the efficiency of the national transportation 
system. 

The only trouble with that is that the 
amendment carries no expiration date; it 
is a permanent one, and the report that the 
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Congress will receive is one that the Secre- 
tary of rtation will render. 

Although he is obliged to consult with the 
Commission in the drafting of it, I think 
one can safely speculate as to what he will 
have to say about how the revision has 
worked. 

Let me turn, next, to another area of 
regulatory reform being pushed by the DOT 
that might have been meritorious at another 
time but is altogether inappropriate and 
ill-advised at a time when we stand at the 
threshold of perhaps nationalizing the rail- 
road system or at least establishing a large 
Government corporation to operate the 
dominant component of it. 

That is the matter of abandonments. 

As you know, under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Commission may authorize 
the abandonment by a railroad of its opera- 
tions over a line or the line itself only upon 
a demonstration that the public convenience 
and necessity permit such termination of 
service, 

That standard comprehends the patronage 
and profitability of the operations, and I 
know of no instance where a railroad has 
made a record demonstrating the decline of 
both that it has not been authorized the 
proposed abandonment. 

Indeed, responding to railroad criticism 
that its disposition of abandonment applica- 
tions were not fast enough, the Commission 
a few years ago adopted the so-called 34-car 
rule, that established as a rebuttable pre- 
sumption the unprofitability of a line that 
did not carry at least that number of cars 
per mile per year. 

However, even under the 34-car rule the 
shippers or other community interests could 
obtain a hearing to show the development 
of business in the area or other anticipated 
growth in traffic over the rail line sought to 
be abandoned. 

Such opportunity would be denied them 
under the DOT draft bill. 

The Department’s Railroad Revitalization 
Act of 1975 would provide for altogether 
new railroad abandonment procedures. 

Simply stated, under the DOT proposal, 
the Secretary of the Department would es- 
tablish standards for line usage and viability, 
and the railroads would be free to abandon 
any services that did not meet the Secretary's 
standards, 

Needless to say, the DOT draft bill 
doesn’t put that matter that clearly or suc- 
cinctly, and it does include provisions for 
consultation with the ICC, notice to the 
shippers and community interests and op- 
portunities for the states and local authori- 
ties to come up with subsidies to continue 
the operations that otherwise could be given 
up by the railroad. 

But, essentially, that’s it; no hearing; no 
anything. 

The operations either conform to the Secre- 
tary’s personal concepts of patronage and 
profitability or the railroad is free to abandon 
operations over the affected line or the line 
itself. 

These then are the three areas in which 
the DOT regulatory reform proposals most 
glaringly would expose the shippers by rail 
to the mercies of a monopolistic or oligopolis- 
tic railroad system—the areas of mergers, 
rates and abandonments. 

At the same time the DOT proposes to 
revise the regulatory structure affecting the 
motor carriers in such a way that they will 
be weakened in their ability to compete with 
the railroads. 

Practically all of its proposals—enlarging 
the commercial zones of unregulated carriers, 
providing the right to solicit regulated 
freight for the backhauls of exempt agri- 
cultural truckers, affording conglomerates 
the opportunities to perform intercorporate 
propriety trucking—these unmistakenly and 
unavoidably will undermine the motor car- 
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riers, at the very time that they will be en- 
countering the strengthened railroads. 

The irony of the situation, as I perceive it, 
is that the warning that should have been 
sounded a year ago of the pervasive influence 
that Government control and financing will 
have upon railroad transportation should 
not be heard in the very quarter where it was 
sounded. 

Let’s face it, the DOT could not have come 
as far as it has in advancing its proposals 
for regulatory reform but for the encourage- 
ment it received from a group of shippers— 
the group known as COMET. 

More so than any other body COMET— 
the Committee on Modern Efficient Transpor- 
tation—has given respectability and credita- 
bility to what otherwise might have been 
dismissed as the theorizing of academicians 
or the engrandizement of bureaucrats. 

But the representations on behalf of ship- 
pers such as those that make up COMET— 
Sears Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward, 
General Mills and Cargill, Union Carbide and 
duPont and others—cannot be lightly 
dismissed. 

The group has been skillful and clever in 
advancing its views. 

It has been open in making its representa- 
tions, in testifying before the Congress, in 
circulating a newsletter and in sponsoring 
conferences. 

But it also has been no less active behind 
the scenes, and its handy work can be found 
in the speeches of Government officials, in 
the commentary of television broadcasters, 
and in the articles of magazine writers. 

Undoubtedly, if I were counsel for one of 
the corporate giants included in COMET, If 
would be pushing for exactly the kind of 
regulatory reform that COMET seeks. 

I would have no doubt that my company 
could take care itself in dealing with the 
railroads, even with one as large as CONRAIL 
is certain to be, controlled by the Govern- 
ment and financed by it. 

I would have no doubt that in the process 
of rail mergers or consolidation my com- 
pany's plants would not lose out in obtain- 
ing an adequate car supply, reciprocal switch- 
ing, open routing and other conditions upon 
which they had come to depend. 

I would be certain that my company could 
take care of itself in getting favorable rates 
from the railroads serving its facilities and 
that there would be little risk that the rail- 
roads would exercise their rate freedom to 
raise their rates to extortionate levels regard- 
less who else served such facilities. 

And finally, I would be certain that my 
company’s factories and warehouses would 
not be threatened by abandonments of op- 
erations or lines and that I could safely plan 
on continued service by the railroads. 

But I am not the counsel for one of these 
companies; I am the counsel for the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 

The agency has an obligation to regulate 
domestic transportation in the public 
interest. 

Tt has had the mission for some 85 years 
of protecting the small shipper no less than 
the large; of seeing to it that the shipper 
at the out-of-the way point served by only 
one railroad and effectively by no other mode 
of transportation is not unduly disadvan- 
taged in meeting a rival in a common market 
place; of making certain that the shipper 
tendering only an occasional carload will 
be able to obtain rail service upon terms 
that bear some reasonable relationship to 
those enjoyed by the shipper of an entire 
trainload. 

The Commission has been sticcessful in 
the discharge of that obligation, by and 
large. 

Of course, it might have done its job bet- 
ter, and the opportunities for improving its 
performance are numerous and deserving of 
attention. 
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But the emasculation of regulation by the 
ICC does not seem to be the way to go about 
it and certainly not at this time. 

The call of the DOT, as supported by 
COMET, that there be greater reliance upon 
the forces of competition has a hollow ring 
at a time when competition in the railroad 
industry is diminishing and what remains 
will be largely dominated by the Govern- 
ment’s control and financing of ConRail. 

The situation calls for more effective regu- 
lation, not less. 

The shippers of the Nation—above all— 
should understand this and respond accord- 
ingly. 


A HISTORY LESSON 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for the Record the text of my May 
1975 newsletter which soon will be mailed 
to the constituents of Georgia’s Third 
Congressional District, which I am privi- 
leged to represent. 

The newsletter reads as follows, 
LEGISLATIVE REPORT From Your CONGRESSMAN, 

Jack BRINKLEY—a History LESSON 


The peace conditions at the end of the 
Second Punic War in 202 B.C., exacted from 
Carthage by Rome, were as follows: 

All deserters, prisoners and slaves were to 
be handed over; all elephants to be sur- 
rendered and no more to be trained; all war- 
ships to be surrendered except 10 triremes; no 
wars to be made on anyone; either in or out- 
side Africa without Rome's permission; 10,- 
000 talents of silver to be paid to Rome in 50 
yearly installments; and 100 hostages to be 
chosen by Scipio and handed over to Rome. 
Carthage accepted the terms, handing over 
the prisoners and burning its ships, 

The Carthaginians were presented with 
the problem of finding the first installment 
of the reparation payments, and faces in the 
Carthaginian Senate were long when Hanni- 
bal scandalized them all by bursting inte 
laughter. Rebuked for laughing when every- 
one else was weeping, Hannibal replied that 
the time for weeping was when their arms 
and ships were taken from them. Public mis- 
fortume had begun to be felt only when it 
impinged on private interest. While Carthage 
was being disarmed, nobody raised a groan; 
now that contributions had to be wrung from 
private purses, they were behaving like 
mourners, 

FEVERISH ATTEMPT 


By 149 B.C. Rome had declared war again. 
The Carthaginians offered any satisfaction 
that Rome might want. They were told they 
could have peace after they sent 300 youths, 
chosen from among the most noble families, 
as hostages. When at last the Romans indi- 
cated that this was not enough, that they 
had to hand over all their arms, both public 
and private, both weapons and war machines, 
the Carthaginians agreed. Shortly thereafter, 
the Carthaginians were advised that if they 
wanted peace they would have to surrender 
their city for destruction. When the citizens 
of Carthage received this message, they tore 
their pro-Roman Senators to pieces, In a 
feverish attempt to make good the arms they 
had surrendered, they produced 100 shields, 
300 swords, 500 spears and javelins, and 1,000 
missiles for catapults daily. The women cut 
off their hair to be made into strings for 
bows, but it was all for naught. The Cartha- 
ginians could not resist the siege, and the 
city was taken, destroyed and the soil on 
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which it was bullt was consecrated to the 
infernal gods and strewn with salt. 

Comment: The time for weeping over the 
demise of South Vietnam also belongs to the 
last chapter. The degree and layers of civilian 
control prevented a United States military 
victory during the 60s, It wasn’t possible, it 
isn't possible and never will be possible to 
conduct a military operation by long dis- 
tance—with instruction from both Washing- 
ton and Saigon every step of the way. 

The rules were not predictable; the of- 
and on-limits of military targets were never 
constant. The United States of America has 
nothing to apologize for. The judgment to 
enter the conflict was faulty under the guide- 
lines of less than complete commitment to 
victory. Yet, we fought in behalf of what we 
conceived to be the liberty and freedom of an 
oppressed people. And notwithstanding some 
assertions to the contrary, we stuck with 
South Vietnam to the very bitter end. 

No other nation ever made such a sacrifice 
in defense of others. May it be said of the 
struggle that in spite of divisions, nothing so 
much became them as the manner of their 
leaving. We stayed until the last day, in the 
face of increasing hostility and blame-plac- 
ing. 

To have voted yes on further ald to South 
Vietnam at the lith hour, when the case 
had become hopeless and with the enemy 
encamped on the city limits of Saigon, would 
have been a matter of form rather than sub- 
stance. My voting record was steadfast (to- 
ward protecting with the fullest possible our 
soldiers who fought there) until the case be- 
came terminal. 

To have provided) more would have been to 
further arm the conqueror who has fallen 
heir to an estimated $5 billion worth of mili- 
tary equipment. The $150 million in humani- 
tarian assistance sought was couched in 
language providing: “. . . such assistance 
shall be provided, to the extent feasible, un- 
der the direction and control of international 
organizations or under the auspices of vol- 
untary relief agencies . . .” My vote on that 
arrangement was no. Let Russia provide 
humanitarian relief to the people in Vietnam 
who have been victimized by its covert sup- 
ply and re-supply operations. Let us not put 
ice cream on the pie that North Vietnam now 
holds. 

Finally, former President Thieu and others 
have blamed the United States for the final 
debacle in South Vietnam, Thieu thought of 
himself as “the country” and as entitled to 
our support as & matter of right. Our support 
was never to Thieu but to the people of 
South Vietnam. The Thieu denunciations 
should drive home the maximum that George 
Washington gave us ...A nation can give to 
a foreign power until it hurts and yet be re- 
proached with ingratitude for not giving 
more. 

HOPING—AND TRUSTING 


Recently it was our honor to play host to 
a fine group of 3rd District senior citizens 
on an outing In Washington, just as the 
flowers were starting to bloom, and spring 
once again had arrived in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. As I was escorting them on a tour of the 
Capitol, they were especially impressed with 
the solemn dignity of the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and with an inscription 
which holds a prominent place overlooking 
the Speaker's chair, for all in the House to 
see. 
It says: “In God We Trust.” In thinking 
recently over the trying times in which we 
live, and seeking the right answers to the 
troublesome legislative questions in Con- 
gress, I was reminded of a story which a 
teacher had recounted in a letter: 

“Dear Sir: It was just a dead bird that the 
little boy brought home. ‘What shall I do 
with it?’ the child asked anxiously. 

“I started to say, “Throw it away,’ but 
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something about the boy’s face stopped me. 
I realized it was probably the first experience 
with death, so I sald maybe we'd better bury 
it. The little boy and I wrapped the bird 
in fresh white paper and dug a little grave. 
Something more seemed needed, so I re- 
marked to the child that I had read in the 
Bible that not even a sparrow falls to earth 
without our Heavenly Father knowing it. 
Thus ended the bird’s funeral, or so I 
thought. 

“A few hours later, while walking on the 
deserted playground, I happened to look 
down at the little mound of fresh dirt and 
there found a tiny cross made of two sticks 
and tied together with black thread. The 
hope of eternity, which the child had for 
himself, he would not dery even to a little 
bird. 

ANNE E. Leics; 
First Grade Teacher.” 


So ended the letter. But let us think be- 
yond this. Children such as this, with hopes 
such as this, reflect the greatness and the 
hope of our country. 

In developing our national priorities, we 
should keep this in mind. Train a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old, 
he will not depart from tt. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 17, 
1975] 
Foob Does Nor Grow ON THE GrRocER’s 
SHELVES, NOR FIBRE UPON THE HABERDASH- 
ER's Rack 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, food does not 
grow on the grocer's shelves, nor fiber upon 
the haberdasher’s rack. I recently read a 
newspaper reprint of an address given at a 
meeting of one of Georgia’s outstanding soll 
and water conservation districts, and I in- 
sert the article at this point in the RECORD: 


A FARMER Topay Is Many THINGS: Most or 
ALL, A PRIEND 

Farmers are found in fields—plowing up, 
seeding down, rotating from, planting to, 
fertilizing with, spraying for and harvesting 
it. Wives help them, little boys follow them, 
salesmen detain them, meals wait for them, 
weather can delay them but it takes Heaven 
to stop them, 

When your car stalls along the way, a 
farmer is a considerate, courteous, inexpen- 
sive road service. When a farmer's wife sug- 
gests he buy a new suit, he can quote from 
memory every expense involved in operating 
the farm last year plus the added expense he 
is certain will crop up this year. Or else, he 
assumes the role of the indignant shopper 
impressing upon everyone within earshot the 
pounds of pork he must produce in order to 
pay for a suit at today’s prices. 

A farmer is a paradox——he is an overalled 
executive with his home his office; a scien- 
tist using fertilizer attachments; a purchas- 
ing agent in an old straw hat, a personnel 
director with grease under his fingernails; a 
dietician with a passion for alfalfa, aminos 
and antiblotics; a production expert faced 
with a surplus, and a manager battling a 
price-cost squeeze, 

He manages more capital than most of the 
businessmen in town. 

He likes sunshine, good food, state fairs, 
dinner at noon, auctions, his neighbors, 
Saturday nights in town, his shirt collar un- 
buttoned and, above all, a good soaking rain 
in August, 

He is not much for droughts, ditches, 
throughways, experts, weeds, the eight-hour 
day, helping with housework or grasshoppers. 

Nobody else is so far from the telephone or 
so close to God. Nobody gets so much satis- 
faction out of modern plumbing, good 
weather and homemade ice cream. Nobody 
else has in his pocket at one time a three- 
bladed knife, check book, a billfold, a pair of 
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pliers and a combination memo book and 
general farm guide. 

Nobody else can remove these things from 
his pockets, and on washday have overlooked 
five staples, one cotter key, a rusty spike, 
three grains of corn, the stub end of a lead 
pencil, a square tap, a $.98 pocket watch and 
a capful of chaff in each trouser cuff. 

A farmer is both Faith and Fatalist—he 
must have faith to.continually meet the 
challenges of his capacities amid an ever- 
present possibility that an Act of God (a late 
Spring, an early frost, tornado, flood, 
drought) can bring his business to a stand- 
still. You can reduce his acreage but you 
can't restrain his ambition. 

Might as well put up with him—he is your 
friend, your competitor, your customer, your 
source of food, fiber and self-reliant young 
citizens to help replenish your cities. He is 
your countryman—a denim dressed, busi- 
ness-wise, fast-growing statesman of stature. 
And when he comes in at noon having spent 
the energy of his hopes and dreams, he can 
be recharged anew with the magic words: 
“The Market's Up!” 

BRINKLEY INTRODUCES HOUSING BILL 


My staff and I have had the privilege of 
working with representatives of the housing 
and home mortgage industries, as well as the 
very capable legislative counsel of the House 
of Representatives, in drafting a bill which 
we feel is vital to the future of housing in 
the United States. We are confident of re- 
ceiving support from key members of Con- 
gress as well as from throughout the housing 
industry as H.R. 5285 progresses through the 
legislative process, 

Here is the bill's purpose: By taking the 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA) out 
of the massive Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD), it would revive 
the FHA-insured home loan as a major 
source of financing for middle-income home- 
buyers. 

Also, it is an honor for me to announce my 
election a8 chairman of the housing subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. We look forward In the coming 
months of the 94th Congress to working 
with others in Congress, in the Veterans’ 
Administration and in the housing industry 
in general toward continuing, and perhaps 
improving, this outstanding program which 
has enabled so many thousands of this coun- 
try’s veterans to purchase homes. 

Comments, questions and recommenda- 
tions from our constituents, both In and 
outside of the housing Industry, will always 
be welcome and appreciated as we meet this 
new challenge in our service in the Congress. 

SIMON SCHWOB MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

We are pleased to announce that the 
Superintendent of Documents has designated 
the Simon Schwob Memorial Library at 
Columbus College as an official depository for 
Government publications. 

Through this designation, the Library will 
be eligible to select from a wide range of 
federal publications to add to its resources. 
We were happy to have secured this valued 
designation, and trust it will benefit students 
and all others who use the Schwob Library. 

ON THE ECONOMY 

Dear Friend and Constituent: 

Many thanks for your communications on 
spending and the economy, as your views are 
important to me. Neither can I concur with 
the President’s $52 billion budget deficit pro- 
posal. Next year it will be a $100 billion de- 
ficit and within our lifetime, some are spec- 
ulating that a loaf of bread will cost a 
million dollars—similar to the cost of bread 
in Germany in the 1920s. You may recall 
having read that in November 1923, it took 4 
trillion, 200 billion marks to equal a dollar, 
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and interest soared during this period to an 
astounding 90 per cent. 

Additionally, I did nof support the Con- 
gressional Budget Committee's recommended 
deficit outlays for fiscal 1976, which are 
greater than the Administration proposals, 
There is no way a nation can spend its way 
out of debt, spend itself rich—-or even pros- 
perous, over the long haul. 

My vote was for the $6 billion emergency 
jobs bill, passed prior to the tax rebate bill 
costing some $25 billion, Similar to the WPA, 
it at least has a productive return and beats 
unemployment compensation equivalence by 
far. On the tax rebate, I voted no for that 
priming of the pump is an illusion; the gov- 
ernment is giving with one hand and will 
take back with the other. 

“Cost effectiveness” should become the 
watch-word throughout government and fis- 
cal responsibility should be the legacy of 
the 94th Congress. 

Kindest regards, 
Jack BrInKLey. 

Foornote.—Do we really stop and think 
what “billion” means, when we hear about 
$150 billion spent in Vietnam, or a $100 bil- 
lion budget deficit? We did some research 
and came up with these startling facts about 
“bilions”: 

If you had one billion dollars on the day 
Christ was born, and had spent $1,000 every 
day since you would still have $271 million 
left! 

Think of a second as a dollar and imagine 
this: There are 1 million seconds in 12 days. 
One billion seconds equal 32 years! And we 
talk about a federal budget exceeding $350 
billion with $73 billion in red ink. 


FOUR OPEN WOUNDS 


There are four open wounds from which 
our country is suffering. Some of them must 
be healed if our country is to survive. All of 
them must be healed if our nation is to pros- 
per. They are: 

1. Foreign Aid. One does not purchase 
friendship and foreign aid as we know it must 
be ended. 

2. Welfare Abuse. It is rampant and the 
help-fare principle must be brought into 
focus. We wish to help the poor and needy, 
not the lazy and indolent. Federally, let the 
laws be designed to encourage work and pro- 
ductivity through a sizeable differential be- 
tween workfare and welfare. Locally, and at 
the state level, let the laws be strictly policed. 

3. Energy Policy. We must have a renewed 
goal of self-sufficiency without the enormous 
drain of resources from this country to the 
oil moguls. 

4. NATO Policy. “Lean and mean” is far 
better than $20,000,000,000 per year in out- 
lays from the United States. Let France and 
other European countries do more in their 
own defense. 

PIRACY 

Blatant piracy in International waters and 
trade lanes must be dealt with swiftly in the 
first instance—as an example, as a clear sig- 
nal, as & warning to those who would inter- 
fere with the commerce of the United States. 
Should we have failed to meet this challenge, 
others of like persuasion and animosity would 
have followed the Cambodian pattern, taking 
the law into their own hands under the rule 
that the unprincipled strong may do as they 
please. This is precisely why we have a large 
military budget, in order that we may be 
strong, with principle, and deal with those 
who would deny ourselves and others the 
right to come and go in peace. 

Thus, the military action taken against 
the Cambodian gun boats which had incar- 
cerated the Mayaguez was correct and I sup- 
port it, Statement by Rep. Brinkley May 14, 
1975, On Cambodia. 
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REPORT ON FACTFINDING MIS- 
SION TO DUBLIN—PART I 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr, BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on April 30, 
1975, I took a factfinding mission to 
Dublin to get a current assessment of the 
situation in Northern Ireland today. Of 
particular interest to me was the role 
which the U.S. Government was play- 
ing in the Irish question as well as an 
investigation of certain practices of the 
British Government which are in basic 
violations of the rights of the citizens 
of Ireland. 

I was accompanied on this trip by Dr. 
Fred Burns O’Brien, information director 
of the Irish National Caucus, an orga- 
nization representing over 1 million Irish 
Americans and backed by organized 
labor. Dr. O’Brien compiled a report dis- 
cussing some of the rampant injustices 
which exist today in the Irish Free State. 
Many of the current practices of the 
Irish Government not only fly in the face 
of what we consider to be justice, but are 
in direct conflict with provisions of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
of the United Nations. 

One of the more heinous practices I 
sought firsthand information about was 
the practice of internment. In the North, 
we find the British Government indis- 
criminately rounding up individuals, 
throwing them in prisons with no regard 
for their legal rights. Many of them are 
not even charged with crimes. Now in the 
free state there are nonjury trials re- 
sembling administrative rather than 
judicial practice that infringe on due 
process as we know it in America. I re- 
quested permission from the Irish Gov- 
ernment to visit one of the main intern- 
ment centers, the Portlaoise Prison out- 
side Dublin. I sought information on 
what charges people were being impris- 
oned for as well as conditions in the 
prison. 

I was denied permission outright, thus 
inereasing my suspicions about the prob- 
lems of this and other prisons in North- 
ern Ireland. Article 11 of the Declaration 
of Human Rights states: 

Everyone charged with a penal offense 
has the right to be presumed innocent until 
proven guilty according to law in a public 
trial at which he has had all the guarantees 
necessary for his defense. 


Obviously this is not the case in North- 
ern Treland today. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recor, I wish to insert Dr. O’Brien’s 
article “Injustice in the Irish Free State.” 
I urge my colleagues to give it their close 
attention and join with me in urging the 
House Committee on International Rela- 
tions to hold immediate hearings on the 
entire Irish question. 

The article follows: 

Pree State: SYSTEM IN DECAY 

The Irish Free State is falling into the trap 

engulfing Northern Ireland, that is, the im- 


position of methods of maintaining power to 
preserve the government, that are below the 
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accepted standards of a democracy. The po- 
lice, judiciary and prisons of the Free State 
are becoming tools of politics making quite 
tragically the deterioration of the State. 


I. INJUSTICE IN THE IRISH FREE STATE 


The due process that is lacking in the 
Trish Free State is the bulwark of the Amer- 
ican system of justice which, like the Irish, 
devolves from the English Common Law. One 
must be afforded the right to defend oneself 
under legitimate charges, not those trumped 
up from an administrative source, the bas- 
tard child of politics and an insult to the 
integrity of a court of law. One must be ap- 
prised of charges based on a criminal code 
and the code of a political party or power 
that defines criminality in light of politics 
found offensive to the ruling party. Evidence 
becomes irrelevant and an expedient inquisi- 
tion of accusation assimilates guilt by defini- 
tion of political persuasion, 

An alleged defendant must be allotted a 
fair hearing in an unprejudiced atmosphere 
with an unbiased jury, not the absence of 
a jury that is present in the Free State polit- 
ical trials. Pre-trial publicity is used in the 
controlled press of Ireland and declares a 
man or woman guilty by inference and in- 
nuendo implanted by government dictation, 
for it is the government that defies justice 
and denies due process of law. If there is to 
be the semblance of a criminal trial, one 
should expect that the potential defendant 
might have benefit of counsel and adequate 
time to prepare a defense. Even in the case 
of a Republican who will not recognize the 
Free State court, it is still a right to prepare 
a defense in the form of a statement of refu- 
tation. The Special Court in Dublin thrives 
on speed and lack of concern for legal proc- 
ess. The non-jury trial and dilution of the 
due process are prima facie evidence of the 
corruption of the judiciary. 

The most basic premise of law, that one is 
presumed innocent until proved guilty be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt, has been reversed 
in Ireland and the government has the au- 
thority to contravene basic justice and de- 
clare an individual guilty by mere declara- 
tion. Any restraint Imposed upon a defend- 
ant is detrimental to his obtaining a fair and 
impartial trial, Restraints could be In the 
form of pre-trial publicity, prejudicing the 
public through innuendo, the use of per- 
jured testimony with knowledge that it is 
such, or knowingly withholding evidence 
that would benefit the prisoner. In the cases 
brought to the Special Criminal Courts in 
Dublin, it is only required that the testimony 
of & police official be given in order to con- 
vict without any allusion to due process or 
a fair trial. The trial of a political prisoner 
is an administrative procedure with the de- 
fendant being relegated to a passive role, It 
is no wonder Republicans do not recognize 
the court, for it is a travesty of justice not 
befitting a legal case but only an embarras- 
sing pre-judged conclusion. 

The political defendant in Ireland is not 
afforded a public trial. The political trials of 
Eamann MacThomais and Ruairi O'Bradaigh 
evinced a fear of words that is rampant 
throughout the Dublin government. When a 
government is weak and fears that to allow 
free speech and an open political system, it 
is destitute of integrity and resorts to prac- 
tices such as pre-judged administrative 
trials as provided for in the Amendment to 
the Offenses Against the State Act of 1972. 
Both of these gentlemen are men of words, 
one the President and spokesman of Sinn 
Fein; the other the Editor of An Phoblacht, 
the press organ of the same organization. 
Their words are indeed powerful and con- 
sequently the truth is publicized. The con- 
solation of truth is a victory for Messrs. 
O’Bradaigh and MacThomais, while the gov- 
ernment resorts to encarceration in order to 
silence them. 
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FREE STATE MOVES TO INTERNMENT 

The passage of the Amendment to the Of- 
fences Against the State Act (1972) in the 
Irish Free State now appears to be the pre- 
cursor of further abridgement of basic hu- 
man rights in the 26 county area of Ireland 
not under immediate British control, though 
there is the latest aspect suggested by the 
domination of the Irish economy by over- 
bearing British interests. This Act allowed 
Special Irish Courts to encarcerate any citi- 
zen for an alleged membership in an illegal 
organization. The burden of proof was on 
the accused to disprove his or her member- 
ship, which under court procedure was vir- 
tually impossible. Due process of law was ef- 
fectively suspended, 

This law infamously complimented the 
reintroduction of internment without trial 
in Northern Ireland under the Special Pow- 
ers Act, later the Emergency Provisions Bill, 
on August 9, 1971. For those interned with- 
out trial under this legislation, the British 
authorities opened concentration camps in 
the North. The hint now is that Dublin is 
prepared to initiate widespread internment 
and expand its present facilities to accom- 
modate the victims. 

The Portlaoise Prison facility has been the 
equivalent of Long Kesh in the North and, as 
the we Administration moves further 
to the right, it has become necessary to in- 
crease prison facilities to house the intended 
roundup of victims. The Curragh Prison will 
expand its present facilities to accept the 
additional internees. The entire island is now 
@ prison complex where political opposition 
ean be abruptly curtailed under laws of state. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON VIETNAM- 
ESE AND CAMBODIAN IMMIGRANTS 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr, SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to see that a good many of our colleagues, 
both in this House and in the other body, 
have spoken out in recent days in defense 
of the thousands of people who trusted us 
and now have no where to turn but to 
the generosity of the American peo- 
ple. I for one am proud of the fact that 
throughout our history all the world has 
known that when no one else will help 
they can still turn to the United States 
of America. 

At the same time I can well under- 
stand the concern of many of our con- 
stituents at a time when jobs in this 
country are not easy to find, I believe, 
however, if we can just review a few 
facts, most people will have their fears 
allayed. 

Approximately 150,000 Vietnamese 
and Cambodian refugees are expected to 
be coming to the United States. Of this 
number, some at least can be settled in 
other countries. Canada, Britain, and 
France have recently agreed to accept 
1,000 each and other allied nations are 
expected to help; 60 percent of the re- 
fugées are children and many of the 
others are elderly. There are about 30,- 
000 heads of household. Many of these 
have American relatives who are in a 
position to take care of them. It is esti- 
mated that somewhere between 10,000 
and 30,000 adults will need jobs. Taking 
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the highest figure this means there will 
be one Vietnamese job-holder for every 
7,000 Americans. Put it another way, 
in a typical American city of about 50,000 
there will be about seven Vietnamese 
workers. 

The 150,000 figure represents about 
one-third of the number of legal immi- 
grants who wiil be admitted this year 
under our regular system. Most of the 
adult Vietnamese are educated and many 
are highly skilled; 70 percent of the 
adults have some knowledge of English. 
Most are from the middle and upper 
class. 

In view of their proven industriousnéss 
and great capacity for survival under 
very difficult circumstances, it seems 
highly unlikely that more than a few 
will need public assistance after a few 
months. Our present Oriental citizens 
are well-known for their strong family 
ties and patriotism. The most-decorated 
American regiment in WW II was a Jap- 
anese-American regiment; the crime 
rate and the welfare rate for Oriental- 
Americans is lower than for any other 
ethnic group and the educational-level 
on average is higher than for any other 
group. 

After WW II, the United States ab- 
sorbed almost half a million displaced 
persons. After the ill-fated Hungarian 
revolution we took in about 40,000 ref- 
ugees from the Communist regime; in 
the early 1950’s we also admitted almost 
200,000 other people fleeing Eastern Eu- 
rope; in the 1960’s we admitted about 
700,000 Cubans—almost all of whom are 
now firmly settled, and doing well eco- 
nomically—many in fact have founded 
new businesses, thus providing thousands 
of new jobs for our economy. 

The most telling argument, of course, 
is that no other group of refugees in our 
long history of serving as an asylum for 
the oppressed has a greater mora) claim 
upon our generosity than does the pres- 
ent group. For 15 years we encouraged 
these people to fight in a common cause. 
Most of these people worked for us and 
now would have faced at best a highly 
uncertain future in their own countries 
mainly because of their loyalty to us. 

I should also like, Mr. Speaker, to take 
this opportunity of inserting in the REC- 
orp two editorials on this subject. One 
is from the Daily News of New York, the 
newspaper with the largest circulation in 
America and a paper which is generally 
conservative in its viewpoint. The other 
is from the New York Times, which most 
people consider to be a liberal newspaper. 
On this issue, they both agree. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Daily News, May 5, 1975] 
WELCOME THE REPUGEES 

There is grumbling—with racial over- 
tones—that the 100,000 Vietnamese refugees 
will put an added burden on the taxpayer 
and steal Jobs from Americans. 

We don’t agree in any way, shape or form. 

These selfish, shortsighted complaints are 
unworthy of our shining tradition of com- 
passion, and are inaccurate to boot. 

Many of the refugees have relatives al- 
ready in the U.S. who will help look after 
them. They will be dispersed so that no sec- 


tion of the country will bear a dispropor- 
tionate burden. 
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Probably only 20,000 of them will be look- 
ing for jobs. A surprisingly high percentage 
of these are middle and upper-class profes- 
sionals we can well use—lawyers, doctors, 
college teachers. 

In welcoming them, we are carrying out 
our splendid tradition of offering refuge to 
the homeless and the tempest-tossed. 

We succored victims of famine and revolu- 
tion in the 18th and 19th Centurles—they 
were our ancestors. We gave haven to those 
who suffered the Nazi pogroms, those who 
fied Red tyranny in Hungary and Cuba. 

America can easily absorb this wave of 
immigration and thus reinvigorate herself 
as each wave in the past invigorated her. 

Most of all, we will be fulfilling our des- 
tiny, the destiny that Emma Lazarus so 
hauntingly described in her inscription for 
the Statue of Liberty: 


A mighty woman with a torch, whose fame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of exiles. 


[From the New York Times, May 7, 1975] 
DENYING THE HERITAGE 


President Ford is right to be angry at the 
querulous and uncharitabie responses of too 
many Americans toward the plight of the 
Vietnamese refugees. His request for $507 
million to assist the resettlement of approxi- 
mately 150,000 Vietnamese over the next two 
years is a reasonable and honorable response 
to a tragic human situation. The United 
States can do nothing less. 

Those citizens who are unemployed or 
who are financially pinched by inflation and 
high taxes have understandable fears that 
the nation is taking on yet another burden 
while their problenis remain unsolved. But 
those fears are based on a misconception of 
the facts. 

About 60 percent of the refugees are chil- 
Gren, while many others are elderly persons 
too old to enter the Job market. Thus, only 
30,000 of the Vietnamese refugees are heads 
of households and likely to seek work. Of 
these, many are doctors, lawyers and busi- 
nessmen who can readily find places for 
themselves in American life and contribute 
needed skills. 

What is harder than the fears of the un- 
employed to explain and justify is the an- 
tagonism of many members of Congress, In- 
cluding well-known liberals, and other lead- 
ers of opinion throughout the country. Sev- 
eral liberal members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives seem not to be aware that the war 
in Vietnam is over. 

No nation is eager to welcome criminals, 
prostitutes, war profiteers, or practitioners 
of political torture. But it grossiy distorts 
the whole nature of the refugeé problem to 
focus on the tiny minority of persons who 
might deserve one or another of those terms 
of opprobrium, or to exaggerate their num- 
ber. There is no possible way to make a just 
determination about the political or moral 
character of individual refugees. 

If some Vietnamese engaged in dirty work, 
they usually had American advisers or were 
financed by American money. In some re- 
spects it was a dirty war. But now that it has 
all ended badly, it would be the ultimate 
disgrace for Americans to turn their backs 
and adopt a holier-than-thou attitude to- 
ward those Vietnamese, who al‘gned them- 
selves with the American war effort in their 
country. 

It is likewise blatantly contradictory to 
play upon fears that the Vietnamese may 
take away jobs or end up on welfare rolls 
and at the same time argue that many of 
them are too rich to deserve help. 

Most of these refugees have lost all of their 
worldly possessions. Many are separated from 
loved ones. All have lost their country, a 
lasting sorrow that perhaps only other mi- 
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grants and exiles can fully comprehend. They 
deserve to be cherished as fellow human be- 
ings and given a welcoming hand as new 
Americans. 

George Meany, president of the AFL. 
€1.0., has pledged the labor movement’s 
help—even in this time of economic adver- 
sity—to assist the Vietnamese refugees to 
fnd jobs. “The United States has an inesca- 
pable moral responsibility,” Mr. Meany ob- 
served. “We are a nation of immigrants. Re- 
jecting them would be denying our heritage 
and the history of this country as a haven 
tor the oppressed.” 

No matter what one may have thought 
about the rights and wrongs of the Vietnam 
War, those words express the true American 
tradition. 


THE FUTURE OF FREE ENTER- 
PRISE—CAPITAL INFORMATION 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTEN, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
approaching the 200th birthday of the 
founding of the United States. I believe 
it is an appropriate time to examine 
“The Future of Free Enterprise.” Free 
enterprise has made significant contribu- 
tions to our Nation, giving us, among 
other things, the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. Yet, Government ac- 
tion, inaction, and in some cases, the 
sheer size of Government, is inhibiting 
the proper operation of the free enter- 
prise. system. During the next few 
months, I will be addressing various is- 
sues confronting the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Today, I would like to take a few 
minutes to discuss a vital concern—cap- 
ital formation. 

We have reached a turning point in 
the future of the free enterprise system. 
We cannot continue to consume the 
fruits of our economy without reinvest- 
ing the capital necessary to increase our 
productivity. If we fail to change our 
ways, we will cripple, and eventually kill, 
the economic system which has provided 
us with such a high standard of living. 

In order to prosper—to create new jobs 
and obtain higher wages—we must in- 
vest in new plants, new equipment, and 
the research necessary for the develop- 
ment of new products. Yet, all economic 
indicators are telling us that we are opt- 
ing for the shortrun, politically ex- 
pedient placebos designed to alleviate the 
symptoms of our economic woes. 

Capital investment in private industry 
and business is required to create new 
jobs and support a higher standard of 
living. From 1960 through the early 
1970's, private investment in the United 
States averaged about 18 percent a year 
of our GNP. By comparison, investments 
averaged 33 percent a year of the GNP 
in Japan and 26 percent in Germany and 
France, These figures have a close cor- 
relation with a nation’s growth rate 
of productivity, the basic index that 
tells us that we are producing more for 
less. During the same period of time, the 
average growth in productivity was al- 
most 11 percent a year in Japan, 6 per- 
cent a year in France and Germany, and 
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in the United States—the leader of the 
free world—only 3 percent. 

In order to maintain our economy and 
support our standard of living, it is esti- 
mated that it will require at least $4 
trillion in new capital investment funds 
during the next 10 years. Although this 
amount is staggering, it is even more 
sobering when we realize that it is more 
than three times the total amount we 
have invested in plant modernization and 
expansion during the last 10 years. New 
capital is needed both to supply a grow- 
ing work force with the tools of produc- 
tion and to modernize existing plants. 
In nearly every field our factories are 
antiquated. Almost 40 percent of the 
American industrial complex is more 
than 10 years old and 17 percent is 20 
years old or older. 

Where will the capital come from? It 
will have to come from the savings and 
investments of individual citizens and 
from the profits earned by business. 
During the first quarter of this year, per- 
sonal savings ran at an adjusted annual 
rate of $75.9 billion. However, this was 
down sharply from the fourth quarter of 
1973 when the average was $86.5 billion, 
a drop of over $10 billion. During the first 
quarter of 1975, corporate profits plunged 
a record 22.3 percent. This was the 
sharpest drop since 1946 when the Gov- 
ernment began keeping quarterly rec- 
ords. After adjusting for inflation, cor- 
porate after-tax profits have dropped by 
50 percent since 1965. 

We must take aggressive action to 
reverse these trends—to encourage sav- 
ings and investment at the expense of 
immediate consumption. We can start 
with the biggest consumer—govern- 
ment, particularly the Federal Govern- 
ment. If the Federal Government were 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
it would be a growth stock. It took 186 
years for the Federal budget to reach 
$100 billion, a line it crossed in 1962. 
Only 9 years later, in 1972, we reached 
the $200 billion figure. And it was a short 
4 years before we reached the $300 bil- 
lion record. 

Before the Great Depression, Govern- 
ment took about 12 percent of our total 
national production. Today it soaks up 
about one-third of the GNP, and if recent 
trends prevail, it will consume some 60 
percent of our total national output by 
the year 2000. 

Government is a tax user, not a tax- 
payer. Money which should be invested 
in our future prosperity is being collected 
as tax dollars and is often spent for pro- 
grams of questionable worth. 

To finance the difference between tax 
revenues and Government expenditures, 
the Federal Government this year will 
borrow over $65 billion. We cannot man- 
ufacture the money to cover this out- 
rageous deficit out of thin air—the Fed- 
eral Government will go to the capital 
market, competing with private industry 
and business for the scarce dollars avail- 
able. It is estimated that all governments 
combined—Federal, State, and local— 
will consume 80 percent of the capital 
market to finance their deficits this year. 
This competition with the private sector 
for vital investment funds has a dey- 
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astating effect on our economy. Needed 
improvements such as new powerplants 
have been postponed. 

Interest rates are being forced up. The 
small businessman and home buyer suffer 
the most. They often cannot find money 
to borrow. If they can find it, they can- 
not afford the interest rates being 
charged. 

Government spending must be cur- 
tailed. We must have the fortitude to 
forego the easy—and all too often cost- 
ly—answers to our economic problems. 
A balanced budget is essential to our eco- 
nomic health and well-being. 

A balanced budget will restore the 
present capital market to the private 
sector. But in order to meet the goal of $4 
trillion of capital investment by 1985, 
we must promote capital formation. One 
of the most productive methods of 
achieving this objective is to remove the 
anticapital bias from our Federal tax 
laws. 

I have cosponsored H.R. 7421, the Jobs 
Creation Act of 1975, which would amend 
the Federal tax laws to: First, encour- 
age individuals to have and invest; and 
second, permit industry and business to 
reinvest a greater share of earnings. 

The title of the legislation is impor- 
tant. It will create jobs. Far too few peo- 
ple realize that it requires $200,000 to 
create one new job in a modern steel 
plant. The total cost of such a plant, 
employing 11,500 workers would be $2.3 
billion. Similarly, one new job in the in- 
dustry requires an investment of $100,- 
000; in the chemical industry, $45,000; 
and in the mining industry, $75,000. 

These jobs will remain on the drawing 
boards unless we take immediate action 
to revitalize our capital markets. If we 
can meet our goal of $400 billion in 
capital formation a year, a total of 20 
million new jobs for Americans would be 
created by 1985. The work force would 
grow from 86 million to 106 million 
people, up a full 25 percent. 

If we could sustain a 5-percent real 
growth rate, up from our present 3 per- 
cent, by 1985 there would be 12 million 
fewer poor people and the median family 
income would rise 75 percent. 

These are admirable and desirable 
goals, but they will only become a reality 
if the Federal Government begins to 
actively promote capital formation. We 
must place our trust and confidence in 
the free enterprise system which has 
provided for us so well in the past. 

Specifically, the Jobs Creation Act of 
1975 would promote individual sayings 
and investments by implementing the 
following changes in the tax laws. 

First, it would permit an individual to 
exclude $1,000—$2,000 in the case of a 
joint return—from his gross income each 
year for qualified savings and invest- 
ments. This provision would not only 
provide relief from taxes which reduce 
the incentive to save, but it would also 
encourage a greater savings by effec- 
tively increasing the rate of return on 
savings. 

Second, the legislation would sub- 
stantially reduce the impact of the 
capital gains tax by permitting an ex- 
clusion of $1,000 for each qualifying 
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transaction. This change would reduce 
the lock-in effect which has been a sub- 
stantial barrier to the flow of capital. An 
individual will often sell a capital asset 
simply because he wants to change in- 
vestments. The capital gains tax acts to 
reduce the amount the individual has 
available for reinvestment and tends to 
discourage the flow of capital between 
investments. The proposed exclusion 
would reduce the impact of the capital 
gains tax, reducing the lock-in effect, 
and contribute to the mobility of capital 
which is so vital to our free market sys- 
tem. 

In addition, the bill would provide for 
price level adjustments in determining 
capital gains. Much of the gain subject 
to current capital gains taxation is a 
reflection of inflation rather than a real 
increase in value. Taxing such illusory 
gains actually reduces the original in- 
vestment in real terms and constitutes a 
tax on capital—not on income. The price 
level adjustment provision in this bill 
would remove this tax on illusory gains. 

Third, the Jobs Creation Act would 
also deal with a serious inequity in our 
tax law which has created a bias against 
corporate equity investment—the double 
taxation of dividends. Under present law, 
dividends are taxed twice—once at the 
corporate level as a part of corporate 
earnings and again at the individual 
level as part of the individual stock- 
holder's income. The bill would eliminate 
this double taxation of dividends. 

In order to encourage investment in 
capital by businesses—both corporate 
and noncorporate—the bill liberalizes 
capital cost recovery provisions in the 
tax law. 

The Tax Reduction Act of 1975 pro- 
vided a temporary increase in the in- 
vestment tax credit to 10 percent. Pre- 
viously set at 7 percent, this provision 
allows a credit against tax liability for 
a portion of investment in machinery 
and equipment. The Jobs Creation Act 
would increase this credit to 15 percent 
and make it permanent. The investment 
tax credit has been an effective device 
for encouraging capital investment and 
increasing the funds available for new 
investment. A higher investment tax 
credit—and a permanent one which 
would facilitate business planning— 
would go a long way toward increasing 
and modernizing our capital stock. 

Second, the bill would liberalize de- 
preciation by increasing the asset depre- 
ciation range. Under present law, the 
Internal Revenue Service sets guideline 
lives which determine the period over 
which assets must be depreciated. The 
asset depreciation range allows the tax- 
payer to vary this life in either direction 
by 20 percent. The bill would increase 
this range to 40 percent. By allowing 
faster recovery of business assets, this 
provision would make more funds avail- 
able for investment in plants and equip- 
ment. Our present depreciation system, 
based on original cost and allowing re- 
coyery over a relatively long period of 
time, acts to restrict replacement of as- 
sets. This provision would provide 
quicker recovery of investment and give 
business more funds with which to re- 
place their capital stock. 
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Third, the bill would provide an im- 
mediate write off of pollution control 
equipment which is required but not 
productive. This provision will provide 
relief for businesses which are finding it 
difficult to finance such required invest- 
ment. 

The bill would also reduce the cor- 
porate income tax, particularly for small 
business. Under present law, corporations 
are subject to a normal tax of 22 percent 
and a surtax of 26 percent, for a total 
rate of 48 percent. However, an exemp- 
tion of $50,000 applies to the corporate 
surtax, making the rate 22 percent on the 
first $50,000 of taxable income and 48 
percent on any amount over that. Prior 
to the Tax Reduction Act of 1975 the 
corporate surtax exemption was $25,000. 
While this change was a step in the right 
direction, it did not go far enough. The 
$25,000 figure was first used in 1938. If 
this figure is adjusted for inflation, it 
would be almost $100,000 today. The 
Jobs Creation Act would increase this 
exemption in stages to $100,000. This 
change would retain, in real terms, the 
traditional relief we have provided small 
business. 

The bill would also reduce the average 
corporate tax rate approximately 6 per- 
cent, to an effective rate of 42 percent. 

Not only would the bill remove the 
present bias which has hampered the 
growth of individual stock ownership, 
but it would take steps to spread the 
ownership of corporate equity in the 
United States. The Jobs Creation Act 
contains a provision to encourage em- 
Ployee stock ownership plan financing. 
This plan would not only provide an al- 
ternative financing method for a cor- 
poration, but would embody in that fi- 
nancing a stock ownership by its em- 
ployees. Such plans will provide current 
second incomes and retirement security 
for employees. By giving labor a share 
in the profits of the firm, it will encour- 
age workers to become more productive. 

Finally, the bill contains measures to 
relieve the heavy burden of the estate 
tax on small closely held businesses, par- 
ticularly family farms. Estate taxes have 
created severe hardships, resulting in 
many cases in the selling of small busi- 
nesses. Two provisions in the bill seek 
to alleviate these hardships. One would 
allow an extension of time for paying 
estate taxes when the estate consists 
largely of small business interests. 

Second, the bill would increase the 
estate tax exemption—presently $60,- 
000—to $200,000 for family farming 
operations. These provisions should help 
family businesses and farms to remain 
intact when the ownership passes from 
one generation of a family to the next. 

The question has been raised about the 
projected loss of tax revenue. We have 
but one recent experience to draw from, 
but I think it is both a rewarding one 
and one which ought to induce us to make 
similar changes in our tax laws. 

Several years ago the Canadian Gov- 
ernment cut its corporate taxes drasti- 
cally. The effective rate of taxation was 
reduced from 49 to 40 percent, amid 
cries that it would bring about a sub- 
stantial decline in revenue to the trea- 
sury. Because of the substantial increases 
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in business activity, productivity and jobs 
generated by the tax cut, through the 
removal of disincentives to investment, 
there were no losses in revenue. Instead 
of the $450 million net loss projected at 
the time of its enactment, a $250 million 
surplus was generated. 

The provisions in the Jobs Creation 
Act are steps which can be taken to deal 
with the problem of capital formation. By 
reducing tax bias against capital forma- 
tion at many levels, and by providing in- 
centives to capital investment, this bill 
would help to provide the necessary capi- 
tal formation to insure economic growth 
with its resulting benefits for everyone. 
Although there will be some direct rev- 
enue loss, the increased output and in- 
come should generate enough additional 
revenue to recoup these losses. It is time 
that we reform our tax system, not to 
create a barrier against capital invest- 
ment, but to facilitate and encourage it. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 
ACT OF 1975 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced the “Equal Rights for Women 
Act of 1975,” a hill to eliminate sex dis- 
crimination in a wide variety of areas. 
This bill would amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to broaden its coverage. It 
would also change the Social Security 
Act and the law governing aid to families 
with dependent children so as to elimi- 
nate all provisions which discriminate on 
the basis of sex. Furthermore the bill is 
aimed at preventing further sex discrim- 
ination in military and veterans’ affairs. 
The bill also contains a provision requir- 
ing a stidy and review of sex discrimina- 
tion. A section-by-section analysis of the 
bill follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED 
“EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN Acr oF 1975” 
TITLE I-—AMENDMENTS OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1964 
Section 101. Public accommodations 

Section 201(a) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 is amended to forbid discrimination or 
segregation on the basis of sex. As the law 
presently exists it only prohibits discrimina- 
tion or segregation on the basis of race, color, 
religion or national origin. Section 202 of the 
same Act is changed to forbid sex discrimi- 
nation or segregation in public accommoda- 
tions in situations where such discrimina- 
tion or segregation is or purports to be 
required by any law, statute, ordinance, reg- 
ulation, rule or order of a State or agency 
or political subdivision. . 

Section 102. Public facilities 

This section of the bill is based generally on 
Title III of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which enables the Attorney General to bring 
action against a public facility “Whenever 
the Attorney General receives a complaint in 
writing signed by an individual to the effect 
that he is being deprived of or threatened 
with the loss of his right to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws on account of his race, 
color, religion, or national origin, by being 
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denied equal utilization of any public facility 
which is owned, operated or managed by or 
on behalf of any State or subdivision thereof, 
other than a public school or public col- 
lege . . . The bill would amend this section 
to include sex as well as race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. The Attorney Gen- 
eral would be able to undertake action if he 
or she believes “the complaint is meritorious 
and certifies that the signer or signers of 
such complaint are unable, in his judgment, 
to initiate and maintain appropriate legal 
proceedings for relief and that the institu- 
tion of action will materially further the 
orderly progress of desegregation in public 
facilities..." In addition, the Attorney 
General would be permitted to implead as 
defendants any party or parties as are needed 
to grant effective relief. 


Section 103. Federally assisted programs 


This portion of the bill is patterned after 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
provides that “No person in the United States 
shall, on the ground of race, color or national 
origin, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance.” This 
bill would amend the section to include sex. 
Title VI has not been amended to date to 
protect persons from sex discrimination, al- 
though bills have been introduced in the 
past several Congresses to do so. The Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972 (86 Stat. 235) do 
forbid discrimination in the programs of ed- 
ucational institutions receiving Federal 
funds. 

Section 104, Limitation on education in- 
stitution exemption from equal employ- 
ment requirements 
This section of the bill amends Section 702 

of the 1964 Civil Rights Act so as to bring sex 

discrimination in educational institutions 
under the equal employment requirements. 

Section 105. Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission cease-and-desist orders 


From the time the law was adopted in 1964, 
bills were introduced in Congress to give the 
E.E.O.C. enforcement powers. The most com- 
mon proposal was to permit the E.E.0.C. to 
operate in much the same way as the 
N.L.R.B.—to hold hearings before trial ex- 
aminers (now administrative law judges), to 
have the report and recommendations re- 
viewed by the Board, and to have the Board 
issue a cease-and-desist order which could 
be enforced or reviewed by a federal court 
of appeals, These bills regularly failed of 

assage. 

In 1972, hearings were held regarding 
amendments to the Act. Generally, adminis- 
tration witnesses and business groups op- 
posed cease-and-desist enforcement power, 
favoring instead the Court enforcement ap- 
proach. Civil Rights representatives opposed 
the administration position at that time. 
Granting E.E.O.C. cease-and-desist power in 
1972 was rejected in order to obtain the re- 
quired votes for cloture to cut off debate on 
the bill. 

This bill would amend Section 706 of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act so as to give E.E.O.C. 
cease-and-desist enforcement power. 

Section 106. Federal employees 

Under the 1964 Act, federal employees were 
not within jurisdiction of the E.E.O.C. But 
the 1972 amendments added a new section 
that makes clear the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to make all personnel ac- 
tions without discrimination based on race, 
color, sex, religion or national origin. The 
authority to enforce equal employment op- 
portunity in federal agencies is presently as- 
signed to the Civil Service Commission. 

This section of the bill clarifies the fact 
that Federal Employees are now covered by 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
amended in 1972. The significant change por- 
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tended by Section 716 is that portion covered 
in paragraph (c) giving the E-E.O.C. jurisdic- 
tion over complaints of any employee who 
has been discriminated against on the basis 
of sex. 


TITLE AND 


II—DISCRIMINATION IN MILITARY 
VETERANS AFFAIRS 


On May 14, 1973, in Frontiero v. Richard- 
son, the U.S. Supreme Court declared uncon- 
stitutional a fringe benefit scheme that 
awarded male members of the military hous- 
ing allowance and medical care for their 
wives, regardless of dependency, but au- 
thorized benefits for female members of the 
military only if they in fact supported their 
husbands. (411 U.S. 677). The Court basically 
held that married male and female members 
of the uniformed services are entitled to the 
same fringe benefits. It was rejecting as un- 
constitutional a legislative view based on 
the assumption that a serviceman’s wife, but 
not a servicewoman’s husband is appropri- 
ately typed “dependent”. 

This bill would amend Title 10 of the 
US.C. §101(32) so that there would no 
longer be any distinction between male and 
female members of the military and their re- 
spective spouses with regard to the receipt 
of fringe benefits. It would insure that the 
concept of “dependency” would no longer 
have any relevance in determining entitle- 
ment to rights, privileges or benefits for the 
spouses of servicewomen. This amendment 
prohibits the establishment of any require- 
ment with respect to dependency of a spouse 
of a female member of an armed force, or 
a veteran of an armed force, for the purpose 
of receiving benefits, which is not provided 
for by law with respect to the spouse of 
a male member or a veteran of an armed 
force. 

This bill would also repeal §101(36) of 
Title 10 U.S.C. In doing so, the mandate of 
Frontiero v. Richardson would be carried 
out. As a result the presumption of a wom- 
an’s dependency upon a man would there- 
by be eliminated. It would become unneces- 
sary for a female to have to prove that her 
male spouse was dependent upon her in fact 
in order for him to receive benefits. 

This bill would require the Secretary of 
Defense to submit to Congress each year a 
report analyzing the status of women in the 
armed services during the preceding calen- 
dar year. The report will contain informa- 
tion concerning the progress made as well as 
the problems still present with regard to 
sex discrimination. The Secretary of Defense 
will be required to make specific recommen- 
dations respecting the elimination of dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS OF THE SOCIAL 

SECURITY ACT 


Section 301 


This bill would amend the Husband’s In- 
surance Benefits of the Social Security Act. 
Under 42 U.S.C. § 402(C)(1) husbands are 
now required to prove they were receiving 
at least half their support from their wives 
in order to qualify under the Social Security 
Act for dependency benefits. The law provides 
benefits for the spouse of a male wage- 
earner without regard to dependency. This 
bill would eliminate such requirements con- 
cerning proof of dependency. A husband or 
divorced husband would be able to receive 
benefits under the same eligibility require- 
ments as a wife or divorced wife. 

Section 302 


This bill would also amend the portion of 
the Social Security Act dealing with wid- 
ower’s insurance benefits. It would extend 
the eligibility and also eliminate the special 
dependency requirement. A widower would 
be able to receive benefits under the same 
eligibility requirements as a widow. The 
same would be true for every surviving di- 
vorced husband. 
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Section 303 


This bill would provide for “father’s” bene- 
fits to be payable to a widower having a child 
in his care entitled to a child's social se- 
curity benefit based on the earnings of the 
mother. In doing so, the mandate of the U.S. 
Supreme Court holding in Weinberger v. 
Wiesenfeld (43 U.S.L.W. 4393) (March 19, 
1975) would be written into law—te. the So- 
cial Security Act would require “father’s” 
benefits to be paid on the same basis as 
“mother’s” benefits. Section 402(g) of 42 
U.S.C. would be amended to include the 
widower and every surviving divorced father 
as well. As the law presently exists, it only 
covers the widow and every surviving di- 
vorced mother. 

Section 304 

This bill would provide for the computa- 
tion of a social security benefit based on com- 
bined earnings of a married couple. It 
amends 42 U.S.C. § 202(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Section 305 


This bill would amend the Aid To Families 
With Dependent Children Act (A.F.D.C.) 
(Title 42 U.S.C. § 602) so that the require- 
ments for State Plans for aid and services 
would not be discriminatory on the basis of 
sex. References made to the “mother” or “fe- 
male caretaker” are removed and replaced 
with sex neutral terms such as “caretaking 
relative of a child” and “adult relative”. 

Section 606 of Title 42 U.S.C. would be 
changed by adding an entirely new sub- 
paragraph to the definitional portion of the 
statute. The new terms “caretaking parent” 
and “caretaking relative” are defined. These 
are neutral designations. 

Section 607 of the A.F.D.C. law would also 
be amended by this bill so as to remove all 
sex-based words. 

By making these amendments in the 
A.F.D.C. scheme, this bill would remove the 
widely-believed notion that mothers, i.e., 
females, are the persons exclusively charged 
with caring for children. 


TITLE IV—STUDY AND REVIEW OF SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 


Section 401 


“Grants for Financing State Commissions 
on the Status of Women” have not been en- 
acted to date. This bill would provide for 
this to be done by authorizing the Secretary 
of H.E.W. to pay up to 50% of the cost of 
such commissions which would in turn be 
formally established by state legislatures or 
Governors of the respective states. 


Section 402 


“Studies and Reports to Congress” refers 
to the Family Assistance Act of 1970, which 
was never enacted. This provision in the bill 
would require the Secretary of H.E.W. to 
submit to Congress recommendations for 
legislation in certain specific areas. 

One provision would require legislative 
suggestions with regard to promoting and 
facilitating the granting of equitable re- 
tirement benefits to families with working 
wives under the Social Security Act and the 
Civil Service Retirement System. A review of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act reveals that 
the word “spouse” is used throughout. Until 
recently, there was a difference in treatment 
of male and female employees under the Fed- 
eral Workmen’s Compensation Act, but the 
93rd Congress enacted the Federal Employees 
Compensation Amendments (88 Stat. 1143) 
to provide equality of treatment for male 
and female federal employees in terms of 
benefits to spouses in cases of death or work 
injury. 

A second provision in this bill relates to 
improving and expanding Federal Assistance 
for child care services to families not cov- 
ered under the public assistance programs in 
the Social Security Act. This recommenda- 
tion has not been enacted into law to date. 
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The third portion of this list of legislative 
recommendations relates to amending the 
Internal Revenue Code with respect to allow- 
ing a business deduction for child care. Such 
a provision has not yet been enacted into 
law. 

This portion of the bill further requires 
the Commissioner of Education to conduct 
a survey of educational institutions through- 
out the country to determine the extent to 
which equality of educational opportunity 
is being denied to citizens of the U.S. because 
of sex. This provision is patterned after 
Section 402 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 
however, a similar survey is required by the 
Women's Educational Equity Act, Section 408 
of the Education Amendments of 1974. 


HIDDEN HISTORY—THE POLES IN 
JAMESTOWN, 1608 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HELSTOSKEI. Mr. Speaker, today 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
an article written in conjunction with 
our forthcoming bicentennial celebra- 
tion. Entitled “Hidden History—The 
Poles in Jamestown,” this material pro- 
vides additional insight into our heritage 
and history. 

The article was written by Anthony 
K. Podbielski, lieutenant colonel, United 
States Army retired, of Bayonne, N.J. 
Colonel Podbielski has been an avid 
student of history throughout his life, 
and his most recent accomplishment was 
the coauthorship of the parish history of 
the Polish Roman Catholic Church of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel in Bayonne. 
This work is a fascinating blend of 
church history and the history of the 
Polish ethnic community in Bayonne. 

Furthermore, over the past decade, 
Colonel Podbielski has presented many 
historical library displays dealing with 
Polish American contributions to the 
United States and world civilization. 
Currently, he has available a portable 
compact traveling exhibit. “The Poles 
in Jamestown, 1608.” 

This exhibit consists of a series of 100 
slides, and a modest display of cur- 
rently produced glass artifacts from the 
Jamestown Park in Virginia. Historical 
literature dealing with those early days 
of the Polish artisans in the English 
colony in Jamestown also is included in 
this exhibit. This exhibit is shown gratis 
to the various chapters of the Polish 
American Congress in New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, Colonel Podbielski de- 
serves to be commended for his dedica- 
tion to fostering among all Americans a 
greater sense of pride and understanding 
of our heritage, and it is a privilege for 
me to share his article with my col- 
leagues today. The article follows: 
HIDDEN HISTORY—POLES IN JAMESTOWN, 1608 

(By Anthony K. Podbielski, lieutenant 

colonel AUS, retired) 

One of the most fascinating results of the 
current USA Bicentennial celebrations is 
the ethnic awareness and pride it has de- 
veloped in America’s pluralistic society. 

I have become more cognizant of this 
im the past year. As historian for the Bay- 
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onne, N.J. chapter of the Polish American 
Congress in the past decade, I too have seen 
the growing pride and interest of ethnic 
groups in what they have given of them- 
selyes to the United States. Being a dual 
retiree from the U.S. military service and 
civilian employment I have continued to 
deepen my interest in the history of the 
United States. 

It has been a constant source of wonder 
to me, throughout my lifetime why past 
American historians have ostensibly ne- 
glected or failed to delve deeper into the 
beginnings of our country by others than 
Anglo Saxons. There are seeming oversights 
or sins of omission in acknowledging and 
crediting Polish contributions to the growth 
and development of the United States. 

During my military service, I travelled 
over most of the United States and Canada. 
Everywhere, I found living monuments of 
the tremendous past and current Polish 
contributions to my native land. 

Every American student is aware of what 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Kazimierz Pulaski 
accomplished for the struggling American 
colonies in the Revolutionary War. Yet cur- 
rent Bicentennial commercial and various 
Official State publications tend to bypass 
or completely ignore the skills and sacri- 
fices of these two gallant Poles. Their con- 
tributions like those of many other ethnic 
groups in the United States are a part and 
parcel of “hidden American history.” 

But the record of our rich Polish heritage 
goes further back than the Revolutionary 
War, all the way back to Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia in 1608. These first Polish artisans 
who landed in the English colony on Octo- 
ber 1, 1608, came not as refugees from the 
European continents religious persecutions, 
but by invitation, to lend their skills in 
establishing the first commercial industry 
on the American continent. 

We Americans of Polish extraction, after 
367 years have amassed an American heri- 
tage of great distinction. The characteristic 
modesty of our ancestral and of our efforts, 
has erupted into a pride of historical accom- 
plishment. It is not boastfulness, rather it 
is a mental maturity which elevates all those 
it touches. 

We have therefore become better Ameri- 
cans, as a result of our knowledge of how 
remarkable these Polish contributions have 
been and continue to be. 

Let us look at a condensed, chronological 
record of these fascinating early artisans 
who arrived in the Western hemisphere in 
answer to the pleas of Captain John Smith, 
first commander of the Jamestown colony. 

Captain John Smith was an English sol- 
dier of fortune in the service of Prince Sigis- 
mund Batory of Transylvania, a nephew of 
King Stefan Batory of Poland. In the wars 
against the infidels, Smith was captured by 
the Turks, managed to escape and returned 
to England via Hungary and Poland. It was 
in Poland that he was impressed by the 
Poles hospitality, their religious tolerance, 
stability, hard work, skills and progress in 
all professions. 

When Smith became Commander of the 
Jamestown colony in 1607, he realized the 
callousness and incompetence and ignorance 
of the English aristocrats who accompanied 
him to the new world. In his own words, 
“these people never did a real days work in 
their lives." He recalled his fayorable impres- 
sions of the industrious Poles and the other 
Europeans he had met a few years back in 
Poland. 

If the English commercial venture in Vir- 
ginia was to succeed, Smith desperately 
needed skilled, hardy workers. The England 
of James I demanded new, cheaper sources 
of supply for lumber products, potash, ash, 
pitch and tar and glass. Her overseas col- 
onies were expected to fill those require- 
ments. 
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Thus in answer to his pleas, there arrived 
in Jamestown, on October 1, 1608, aboard the 
good ship, “Mary and Margaret” many new- 
comers. Amongst them “were eight Dutch- 
men and Poles.” History has recorded the 
names of these Poles, Michal Lowicki, 
Zbigniew Stefanski, Jan Mata, Stanislaw 
Sadowski and Jan Bogdan. Captain John 
Smith ... had personally met Bogdan in 
Poland during his sojourn there in 1603. 

Stefanski was the first Pole to set foot on 
the Virginia soil. After a long and perilous 
journey, he fell to his knees and uttered these 
Polish words, “Thank You God, Thank You 
God!" (Dzieki Ci Panie, Dzieki Ci Panie). 

According to Captain Smith's diary, “The 
True Travels, Adventures and Observations 
of Captain John Smith," the Poles came 
ashore with the tools and equipment of their 
professions. Within two months a “tryal of 
glasse and lumber” was dispatched to Eng- 
land proving the efficacy of the English com- 
mercial venture. Despite famine, pestilence 
and attacks by the Indians, trees were felled 
for masts, planks, clapboards; tar and pitch 
and soap ashes were readied for shipment to 
England. 

In loyalty the Poles had no peers. Smith 
again writes of their having saved his life 
when attacked by the Chief of the Paspaheg 
Indians. Two Poles, Zbigniew Stefanski and 
Jan Bogdan ran from the nearby glass house 
and overpowered the Indian. 

The trials and tribulations of 1608-1609 
have no parallel in American history. James- 
town was becoming a successful business 
venture twelve years before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. It was also seventy-four 
years before King John Sobieski of Poland 
defeated the Turks at Vienna in 1683. Pope 
Paul the Fifth was in Rome and Zygmunt 
the Third governed in the United Kingdom 
of Poland. 

It is in the act of commercial glass mak- 
ing from 1608 to 1625 that the Polish arti- 
sans excelled. In spite of the physical difficul- 
ties attending the colony—glass was made on 
at least two occasions. Glass products were 
the first, “made in America" articles to be 
exported from the English colony to the 
Mother country. 

The Poles talents, skills and bravery were 
appreciated but also taken for granted by 
the English. The London Company records 
also attest to the Poles contributions, but 
still these same Poles were in a category of 
“second class citizens.” 

English law did not grant them the “civil 
rights” of voting, possession of property, or 
equal treatment on the same footing as the 
native Englishmen. Despite the Poles many 
pleas and entreaties to correct their status, 
their demands for equal rights continued to 
be ignored. 

It is here that American historians have 
overlooked an event of great magnitude, a 
man’s continuous desire for respect and 
equality. A dramatic event occurred on July 
21, 1619, as stated in the records of the 
Virginia Company of London. The Virginia 
House of Burgesses met in Jamestown for 
the first time, according to the rules estab- 
lished in the mother country. 

What next happened is referred to as the 
first peaceful strike in the New World. The 
Poles simple demands for basic rights were 
denied. The Poles then called a work stop- 
page. They ceased their production. The Eng- 
lish lawmakers were shocked into reality. 
Suddenly they became aware that they were 
at the mercy of the Polish artisans. They 
knew of the London stockholders reaction 
when no imports would be forthcoming from 
the “new, cheaper sources of supply in the 
western hemisphere.” 

How eloquent is the entry in the Court 
Book of the first meeting of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses on July 21, 1619. 

“Upon some dispute of the Polonians resi- 
dent in Virginia, it was now agreed (not- 
withstanding any former order to the con- 
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trary) that they shall be enfranchised, and 
made as free as any inhabitant there what- 
soever: And because their skill in making 
pitch and tar and sope ashees shall not dye 
with them, it is agreed that some young men, 
shall be put unto them to learn their skill 
and knowledge therein for the benefit of the 
Country hereafter.” 

At the time of the Poles’ strike for en- 
tranchisement—"Provision was made for a 
General Assembly to be held once yearly with 
power to make laws. The Assembly would be 
composed of the Governor and Council and 
two burgesses from each plantation freely 
elected by the inhabitants thereof.” Thus 
began in America a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people. 

As the Poles were being granted “equal 
rights” in 1619 there arrived in Jamestown 
aboard a Dutch warship twenty blacks, the 
first slaves in Virginia. Tragic irony indeed. 

Historical researchers claim that the above 
historical entry did not miss the scrutinous 
eye of Thomas Jefferson, (a great personal 
friend of Thaddeus Kosciuszko), when he 
created the Declaration of Independence. It 
is also asserted that the phrasing, “as free as 
any inhibitant thereof,” also inspired Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his subsequent abolitionist 
writings and speeches. 

The lot of the Poles in Jamestown was cer- 
tainly not better than that of the other 
settlers. Their instincts of Liberty were the 
animating force, that they had no recourse 
but to revolt at the social conditions of vir- 
tual slavery. Enlivened by a spirit of free- 
dom these sons of the then most free re- 
public in the world tacitly suffered hunger 
and hardships and quietly endured oppres- 
sion. Even when their contemporaries idled 
or were treacherous to the established rule 
the Poles worked diligently and honestly for 
the English colony. 

Thus our Polish American pride is based 
on historical accomplishment, on mental 
maturity which elevates all those it touches, 

We therefore become better Americans, 
when we know how remarkable our Polish 
contribution has been to America and con- 
tinues to be. 


COMPENSATION LAWS COVERING 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


MR. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill that would make ret- 
roactive a recently passed change in the 
compensation laws covering Federal em- 
ployees. 

My bill is specifically concerned with 
those people who suffered internal in- 
juries or back injuries. In September 
of 1974, the Federal compensation law 
was changed to make eligible for benefits 
those who suffered back or internal in- 
juries, but did not provide eligibility to 
those who suffered these injuries before 
the law was amended, 

In not making this amendment retro- 
active we are discriminating against 
those very Federal employees whose in- 
juries brought about this change. To 
ignore them and their misfortune would 
be unconscionable. 

The bill I am proposing would cover 
those who have filed compensation 
claims for a period of 15 years prior to 
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the date the amendment was signed in- 
to law. 

I strongly believe that we must make 
this change in order to make the law 
equitable and I hope that other Members 
will support my efforts. 


STUDENT NATIONAL MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION COMMENTS ON 
HEALTH MANPOWER LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, soon the 
House will consider legislation dealing 
with health manpower. I have just re- 
ceived the following communication 
from the Student National Medical As- 
sociation which contains some serious 
criticism about the legislation as it is now 
written. 

Since I see these objections as very im- 
portant, I would like to have them placed 
in the Recorp for the use of my col- 
leagues: 

Tue STUDENT NATIONAL MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1975. 
Hon. RONALD DELLUMS, 
U.S. House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DELLUMS; The Student 
National Medical Association (SNMA) is a 
national corporate organization of 3,000 
minority medical students, representing ap- 
proximately 98% of all minority students 
enrolied in medical school today, One of our 
functions is to inform and represent our 
membership on issues of a political nature 
which affect us as students and which are 
related to health care and medical education 
in general. We, as medical students, are par- 
ticularly concerned about the issue of health 
manpower, not only as it relates to minority 
medical students but to all students in the 
health professions schools. 

Despite the limited staff in our national 
office located in Washington, D.C., we have 
closely monitored the progression of various 
health manpower bills through the House of 
Representatives and Senate. And since the 
measures being discussed will have a direct 
and marked effect on us as medical students, 
we have paid very close attention to the 
recent discussions. 

The proposed legislation introduced by 
Congressman Rogers and sent to the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H.R. 5546, contains various measures 
which deserve comment from the SNMA. We 
feel that if this measure is enacted, a devas- 
tating blow will be dealt to the current ef- 
forts to increase the numbers of minority 
medical students, and will have serious effects 
on medical education in general. We feel that 
if H.R. 5546 successfully passes the full 
House, and is enacted into law, the numbers 
of minorities in medical school will dwindle 
and the minority physician to population 
ratio will continue virtually unchanged from 
the present ratio of 1 to 7,000. This is in 
comparison to the overall United States phy- 
sician to population ratio of 1 to 700, which 
is reason enough for the continued and more 
intense recruitment and graduation of 
minority medical students. 

On the following pages we have detailed 
some of our criticisms of various aspects of 
H.R. 5546, and we hope that our observations 
and suggestions will be considered seri- 
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ously. Also, as the only organization repre- 
senting minority medical students, we would 
welcome the opportunity to address the 
House Committee or any other legislative 
body to express our views on matters of 
health manpower and medical education, 
Thank you for your consideration, and hope- 
fully we all can work toward better health 
care for all Americans. 
Respectfully, 
Virginia C. Davis, 
SNMA President. 
THOMA.S I. BRANTLEY, Jr., 
Chairman, SNMA Board of Directors. 


OPINIONS or THE SNMA on H.R. 5546 


(1) We feel the need for a health man- 
power bill which will authorize appropria- 
tions for at least four years, beginning with 
Fiscal Year 1976. This would avoid the need 
for new legislative authority in just a few 
short years after enactment of the presently 
discussed measures. This might also prevent 
the need for emergency authorization as 
could be the case this year, since the present 
authority expires June 30, 1975. We also urge 
the swift enactment of comprehensive 
health manpower legislation, in whatever 
form, to ensure the continued stability in 
health professions education. 

(2) We strongly disagree with the proposed 
Waxman Amendment to Section 704, and we 
feel greatly relieved that this Section has 
been voted down in recent Committee meet- 
ing. We would be the last organization to 
object to the concept of equal opportunity 
and the prohibiting of discrimination in ad- 
missions to medical school. But despite the 
Subsection (ii) supporting affirmative action 
programs for disadvantaged individuals, we 
fear the interpretation of the majority of 
medical schools of the Waxman Amendment, 
We feel that this Amendment would hava 
hastened the demise of affirmative action ad- 
missions programs for minority medical stu- 
dents, which are aimed at correcting the 
long-standing inequity in the numbers of 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

(3) In reference to Section 747, we object 
to the formula for recovering funds granted 
in the form of scholarship to individuals fail- 
ing to fulfill service obligation in the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps (NHSC). We feel 
that the required recovery of twice the 
amount of scholarship is unfair, placing un- 
necessary burden and stress on medical 
school graduates. This requirement would 
bind, almost unequivocally, medical school 
graduates who received NHSC Scholarships 
to serve in the NHSC, without a realistic 
buy-out provision. And minority students 
would be hardest hit by this provision. We 
recommend, at most, a pay-back provision 
of equal recovery to those funds granted as 
NHSC Scholarships. 

(4) In reviewing the criteria for determi- 
nation of a medically underserved area by 
the Secretary of HEW, we feel that this list 
should be expanded to include greater num- 
bers of urban areas where minorities reside. 
This designation is supposedly for urban 
and rural areas where there exists a shortage 
of health professionals, yet no urban areas 
are so designated. While the shortage of pri- 
mary care physicians in urban areas is not 
as acute as in rural areas, the problem of 
maldistribution is even more glaring, and 
both a shortage and maldistribution of phy- 
sicians exists in the vast number of minor- 
ity communities. We feel that the lack of 
urban areas designated as medically under- 
served will not serve to attract minority 
health professionals into the NHSC, and ef- 
forts should be made to correct this discrep- 
ancy. As of recent, we know of less than 
five black physicians who are members of 
the NHSC, an example of the problem. 

(5) The proposed decrease in Federal cap- 
itation support for medical schools, under 
Section 501, will force increased tuition. 
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Therefore, all minority students will be 
forced to apply for overwhelming amounts 
of loan or apply for NHSC Scholarships, nei- 
ther of which the student is guaranteed of 
receiving. If the student receives neither 
adequate loans or NHSC Scholarship funds, 
the student cannot afford to attend medical 
school. We strongly disagree with his pro- 
posed alteration in capitation support, and 
further feel that capitation should be con- 
tinued at present levels. 

(6) As outlined in Section 771, we vehe- 
mently object to the required repayment of 
Federal capitation funds granted to a med- 
ical school, if a student does not fulfill a 
service obligation in the NHSC, We feel that 
students should not be forced to sign such 
a contract for obligated service, in return for 
capitation support for the medical school. 
Students should be able to elect to serve in 
the NHSC, the primary avenue being through 
the NHSC Scholarship Program. We support 
the required increase in medical school class 
size for continued capitation support. 

(7) In reviewing Section 783, “Assistance 
to Individuals From Disadvantaged Back- 
grounds”, we feel particularly distressed by 
the weak provisions aimed at increasing the 
numbers of minority medical students. In 
light of the alarming shortage of minority 
physicians, the only group of physicians to 
consistently and permanently practice in 
the minority community, we feel that the 
numbers of Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
American Indians, and other minorities (not 
including women), should be increased to at 
least 15% of each class in all medical schools. 
To attain this goal, we strongly urge that 
capitations support be tied to a required 
gradual increase in the number of minori- 
ties in each medical school, until the desired 
percentage is maintained by at least 1978. 
We also feel that appropriations should be 
authorized for scholarships to individuals 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, over and 
above NHSC Scholarships. 

(8) Section 801, which delineates the 
mechanisms for the accreditation and des- 
ignation of the numbers of graduate med- 
ical training positions, is objectionable as we 
view it. This section would perpetuate the 
domination of the private sector in medicine 
and medical education, in the area of grad- 
uate medical training programs. We object 
to the unrepresentative special designation 
of the Liaison Committee on Graduate Med- 
ical Education (LCGME) and the Coordina- 
ting Council for Medical Education (CCME), 
as the authorizing and accrediting agencies 
in graduate medical education, While these 
two groups are supposedly representative of 
concerned and relevant organizations, they 
are in fact composed of the same individuals 
and groups who have devised and perpet- 
uated the present inadequate and elitist sys- 
tem of medical education. The inadequacies 
of the present system have been sighted as 
part of the reason for the need for new and 
more comprehensive health manpower leg- 
islation. The SNMA favors a more represent- 
ative system for authorizing programs of 
graduate medical training, which would in- 
clude not only representative student orga- 
nizations such as SNAM, but also including 
the minority physicians national organiza- 
tion, the National Medical Association. 

(9) And finally, we are disappointed with 
the lack of reference to or requirement for 
equal licensure standards for medical prac- 
tice for graduates of foreign medical schools. 
We feel that foreign medical graduates 
should be subject to the same licensure ex- 
ams and standards as United States medical 
school graduates, especially in the light of 
their critical role in the delivery of health 
care in urban communities and medical cen- 
ter clinics which serye largely poor and wel- 
fare patients. We strongly support the pro- 
posed reduction in the number of graduate 
medical training positions. 
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BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OP CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the history of mankind, one element 
has been more important than any other 
in the emergence of the human race into 
modern society—the ability to communi- 
cate with one another. As miles have be- 
come â matter of minutes, as people have 
become more crowded together, as ideo- 
logical disagreements have widened, com- 
munication has become even more im- 
portant, often being the difference 
between peace and disorder. 

Yet there are many who cannot call 
upon their sense of hearing or their abil- 
ity to speak because of natural or psy- 
chological causes. These people were once 
not understood, not accepted in the 
mainstream of society. They were in- 
stead often the objects of ridicule or were 
simply left at the fringes of a dark lone- 
liness. 

Fortunately, as society progressed so 
did our understanding of the human 
mind and body. A new group of profes- 
sionals emerged, offering hope to those 
who are communicatively handicapped. 
These are the hearing and speech pa- 
thologists, and no better way could have 
been found to thank these dedicated in- 
dividuals for their contributions or to 
inform the American people of the sery- 
ices they provide, than to proclaim the 
month of May as “Better Hearing and 
Speech Month.” 

This is particularly fitting when we 
consider that 20 million Americans, 10 
percent of all children and adults in this 
country, suffer from a speech, language, 
or hearing impediment which adversely 
affects their ability to interrelate in so- 
ciety. Many of these difficulties can be 
eliminated through proper treatment; 
many others can be modified through 
training or with the use of modern de- 
vices. 

Help is definitely available through the 
services of speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists, and through their special capa- 
bilities affected individuals can be aided 
in restoring or improving their ability to 
assume a meaningful and productive 
place in society. When such great strides 
can be made, it is astonishing to know, 
and inexcusable, that one of the major 
problems of modern health is the fact 
that so many of these afflicted individuals 
do not know where to get help for their 
communicative disorders. 

The “gift of gab” is often treated very 
lightly, but it cannot be when there are 
still so many who cannot comfortably 
and fluidly converse with their families, 
friends, classmates of professional col- 
leagues, Speech crosses oceans in min- 
utes, is essential to solving short- and 
long-range problems, and is an important 
part of what we call self-expression. Bet- 
ter Hearing and Speech Month must not 
only call attention to the problems faced 
by the communicatively handicapped— 
it must also provide the impetus for a na- 
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tional effort to inform the people as to 
where these services can be obtained. 
Help and hope can be found, and the 
future will be brighter for all. 


CONGRESSMAN NIX REINTRODUCES 
DRUGSTORE ROBBERY BILL 


HON, ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am today re- 
introducing my bill to make the robbery 
or attempted robbery of any controlled 
substance from any pharmacy a Federal 
crime. Nineteen Members of the House 
have joined me in cosponsoring this bill. 

Neighborhood pharmacists across 
America are faced with an epidemic of 
robberies and burglaries. Along with the 
other hazards of small businessmen, 
pharmacists have a special vulnerability. 
They have supplies of narcotics and other 
controlled substances which are highly 
prized by criminals. 

As Federal and local law enforcement 
agencies attempt to crack down on illegal 
trafficking in drugs, they leave the 
neighborhood pharmacist as a frontline 
target for those who seek drugs for illegal 
purposes. In fiscal 1974, there were 6,000 
drug thefts from pharmacies, accounting 
for more than 80 percent of all drugs 
stolen in the United States. Sixteen per- 
cent of these thefts were armed rob- 
beries. 

Pharmacists are concerned with more 
than just the material losses they are 
suffering. From all across the country 
there are continuing reports of escalating 
violence used in the commission of these 
crimes. In many areas, pharmacies that 
once provided late night service to those 
in need of medication now close their 
doors early for fear of armed assault. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Federal 
Government has an obligation to act de- 
cisively to reverse this trend. The Federal 
Government ‘already provides rigid con- 
trols on drugs under the Controlled Sub- 
stance Act. The Federal Government has 
assumed the primary responsibility for 
curbing trafficking in drugs. And I be- 
lieve the Federal Government must pro- 
vide protection for pharmacists, who 
are now left exposed as the easiest tar- 
get for those in pursuit of narcotics and 
other controlled substances. 

I am pleased to note that the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, the re- 
sponsible Federal agency, has now recog- 
nized the seriousness of the drugstore 
theft problem. The DEA has established 
a pilot pharmacy theft prevention pro- 
gram in St. Louis. The program has 
brought pharmacists and Federal and lo- 
cal law enforcement officials together to 
find ways to reduce the incidence or rob- 
beries and burglaries. The DEA has also 
begun a full-scale statistical study of the 
problem as a part of the St. Louis project. 

I believe that the pharmacy theft pre- 
vention program should be expanded. 
The program by itself will not provide a 
solution to the problem. But, preliminary 
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indications are that the St. Louis pro- 
gram has been helpful in getting the 
pharmacy robbery situation under con- 
trol. I understand that the DEA is now 
considering ways of using the knowledge 
they are gaining in St, Louis and their 
expertise in drug crime to improve and 
expand on the St. Louis pilot program. I 
hope they will do so, and I hope they will 
begin to work more ciosely with local 
police and pharmacists to try to solve 
this crime problem. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


HON. WILLIAM F. WALSH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, every older 
American has one thing in common which 
should not be forgotten, particularly as 
we approach our Bicentennial celebra- 
tion—they were once young. 

The young make revolutions and the 
young were primarily responsible for the 
energy that created the United States of 
America. This is true of most revolu- 
tions. But what is also true of most revo- 
lutions is that the older individuals pro- 
vide the wisdom, statesmanship, and 
steadfastness to hold the new nation to- 
gether and to begin moving it toward its 
place in the world. 

The United States is no exception to 
this general rule. Our older Americans 
have made tremendous contributions to 
the beginning and development of this 
great Nation. This contribution con- 
tinues today in every field. Their ex- 
perience, hindsight, knowledge, and wis- 
dom are what have made us survive 200 
years of war and peace, amid strife and 
togetherness, economic misery, and 
boom. All are the growing pains of any 
country and the older Americans have 
provided both the encouragement to go 
on when the young know not where to 
turn, and the warnings against be- 
coming too complacent when times are 
calm. 

When I see the plight of our senior 
citizens today, I see wasted talent, pov- 
erty, and sometimes even scorn by the 
young. I also see many who waste away 
because they just give up. I am reminded 
of a speech I heard more than 40 years 
ago on the radio, delivered by the great 
jurist Oliver Wendell Holmes on the oc- 
casion of his 90th birthday. He said in 
part: 

The riders in a race do not stop short when 
they reach the goal. There is a little finish- 
ing canter before coming to a standstill. 
There is time to hear the kind voice of 
friends and to say to one’s self: ‘The race is 
over, but the work never is done while the 
power to work remains.’ The canter that 
brings you to a standstill need not be only 
coming to rest. It cannot be, while you still 
live. For to live is to function. That is all 
there is in living. 


Mr. Holmes had great insight and I 
shall never forget his remarks. May has 
been proclaimed as Older Americans 
Month by the President and I think we 
should all remember the phrase “The 
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race is over, but the work never is done 
while the power to work remains.” The 
young may have started the revolution 
which created this nation, but without 
the wisdom and guidance of the old, we 
would not be celebrating our 200th an- 
niversary next year. 


THE STUDDS-MAGNUSON 200-MILE 
FISH BILL 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
overfishing in our offshore waters con- 
tinues to be a major problem for our 
domestic fishermen. Not only are these 
foreign fishing fleets far superior in num- 
ber and equipment to our domestic fish- 
ing boats but, despite international 
agreement, they continue to use illegal 
fishing methods. The combination of 
superior capability, complete disregard 
for conservation measures, and the use 
of illegal fishing equipment is robbing 
our domestic fishermen of a valuable 
source of income. 

Mr. Speaker, this problem will con- 
tinue to exist until we have an extended 
fisheries jurisdiction off our shores so 
we can regulate both the catch and 
equipment used by foreign nations. At 
this time, I would like to enter in the 
Recorp a well written article by William 
Coughlin of the Boston Globe which 
dramatically points out this very prob- 
lem: 

[From the Boston Globe, May 11, 1975) 
ILLEGAL NET, SMALLER CATCHES DISCOURAGE 
PROVINCETOWN FISHERMEN 
(By William P. Coughlin) 

PRovINcETOWN.—For the leather-skinned 
fishermen of this outermost Bay State town, 
the net lying on the wharf told their story 
eloquently enough. It was, they felt, evi- 
dence of how the American fisherman is 
slowly being pushed off the high seas by 
fleets of large, long-distance foreign trawlers. 

The synthetic net was of a foreign weave. 
It stretched nearly 100 feet along the dock, 
and at first glance appeared to be of normal 
size, with 434 mesh. But, according to Capt. 
Serphine Codinha, 56, of Provincetown, the 
appearance was deceptive. For built inside 
the net was a hidden 70-foot sleeve with 
what Codinha called an illegal mesh of only 
1 to N4 inches. 

Regulations of the International Commis- 
sion for Northwest Atlantic fisheries (ICNAF) 
stipulate that a synthetic bottom trawl net 
shall have a mesh size of no less than 43% 
inches in the codend (the bag at the end of 
the net) and 5% inches for a net made of 
manila twine. This is to permit the escape 
of smaller fish and plankton.) Also, ICNAF 
regulations stipulate that “no means or de- 
vice may be used in any net under these 
regulations ... which would obstruct the 
meshes of the nets or which would other- 
wise, in effect, diminish the size of the 
meshes,” 

“This net is from a foreign boat, probably 
a Polish or German, said Codinha. “When 
they use nets like these, they catch plank- 
ton, small herring, spawn ... and without 
plankton there’s nothing for the small fish 
to feed on, It won't be long and we'll be 
finished. No more fishing unless the govern- 
ment acts fast,” he insisted, “because the 
foreign boats—hundreds of them—are 
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cleaning us out faster than they're talking 
down in Washington.” 

A House sub-committee on fisheries has 
heard testimony this spring on 19 bills to 
unilaterally extend the US fisheries jurisdic- 
tion from the present 12 to 200 miles off- 
shore. Most of the measures would require 
foreign fleets to be licensed to fish American 
waters and would require catches to be con- 
trolled by species and quota. Included is a 
bill sponsored by Rep. Gerry Studds of New 
Bedford and Sen. Warren Magnuson of 
Washington. It calls for an interim fishing 
extension to 200 miles to protect the dwin- 
dling American shelf stocks, pending agree- 
ment by the United Nations Law of the Sea 
conference on global 200-mile fishing regu- 
lations. 

(Opposition to such a coastal limit still is 
voiced by American world-girdling tuna 
clipper owners (though not among smaller 
inshore tuna fishermen of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts) and among some US 
shrimp fishermen who ply the fisheries off 
Mexico, Cuba and South America. 

(However, because of recent record $1 mil- 
lion fines levied on individual tuna and 
shrimp vessels as well as lengthy detainment 
and the confiscation of their catches by 
Ecuador and other Latin American nations, 
the opposition to a US 200-mile limit among 
tuna and shrimp fishermen is reported to be 
lessening.) 

The net on the wharf, already being can- 
nibalized by some Provincetown fishermen 
to be woven as repairs into their own torn 
gear, was picked up Feb. 12 by Capt. Henry 
Olsen of New Bedford in the scalloper Po- 
seidon. Olsen was fishing 120 miles east of 
Cape Code on Cultivator Shoal, a traditional 
New England fishing site on Georges Bank. 

“When the Poseidon pulled its drag back,” 
Capt, Codinha said, “this net was caught in 
his own, and it got hung in his propeller. 
The Coast Guard towed him in. It cost him 
two days to get the net out of his wheel, 
and he lost six or seven. days fishing. 

“We called the US Fisheries Department to 
report the illegal net, and you know what 
they did? They came down and checked all 
our boats to make sure we had no small 
nets. Then they gave us the excuse that the 
net was from a foreign boat fishing for 
herring. But that’s not true. You don’t lose 
a net fishing for herring because herring 
fishing is a mid-water trawl. This net was 
lost on the bottom,” Codinha charged. The 
mesh» size of the net indicated its purpose: 
bottom trawling for cod, haddock or flounder. 

Codinha, who has been a fishing skipper 
for 28 years, is owner and captain of the 
60-foot Peter and Linda, one of Province- 
town’s fleet of 35 three-and four-man boats. 
Currently hospitalized, his vessel is being 
fished by Capt. Victor Barcellini. 

“I have fished all over the world,” said 
Codinha, “even spent some years in tuna 
clippers off California.” Codinha was not 
bragging. He was merely relating in a fisher- 
man’s unschooled, plain language his back- 
ground. He looks at you earnestly with un- 
blinking brown eyes—as if hoping that at 
last someone will understand the Province- 
town fisherman's plight. The broad-shoul- 
dered skipper in green plaid shirt then re- 
lated one of his own encounters with a 
Russian fleet. 

“Two years ago, a bunch of us were fish- 
ing off the Middle Bank, about six miles 
off Race Point here. I was in the Peter and 
Linda. Then, from out of the east a fleet of 
big Russian boats appeared, and started fish- 
ing about two miles from us, just to the 
northeast’ard. 

“We called the Coast Guard up and report- 
ed them being inside the 12-mile limit. This 
was about 5:30 or 6 o’clock In the morning. 
Late that afternoon they were still out there. 
Finally two big Coast Guard cutters steamed 
up from offshore. We thought they were go- 
ing to do something. But you know what? 
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They steamed right by us and the Russians 
and headed up for Boston. They didn’t do a 
thing. 

“But let us get caught inside the three- 
mile limit. Boy, they've got helicopters, 
planes, everything for us,” Codinha charged. 

Capt. Codinha pointed across the dock. 
“See that boat named the Capt. Bill? There 
was a skipper in her, George Adams, one of 
the best. George was a tough skipper. The 
wind could come; the sea could come, and 
he'd go fishing. He was a good man. One day 
he came ashore here raving. They'd literally 
chased him off the grounds.” 

Codinha drew a long line of some 30 
dashes, staggered diagonally across a sheet of 
paper. In front of the line he placed a small 
“x” 

“They fish this way,” he said, pointing to 
the line of dashes, “The ‘X’ is the Capt. Bill 
there. They move down on you all in a line. 
What fish escapes the lead boat's net swims 
into the second, and so on. Nothing escapes. 
That’s how they drove the Capt. Bill off that 
day. They just bore down on him and would 
have run him over. What would you do if 
you saw an armada of 600 or 700-ton ships 
bearing down on you? That's right. You'd 
haul up. Well, that’s what Adams did. He 
hauled up, He finally quit and has moved to 
Florida.” 

Codinha cited the case of another P'town 
skipper, Capt. Joe Bronco of the dragger 
Porpoise. “He come back one day really dis- 
couraged, He’d been fishing the Northern 
Edge (of Georges Bank) and only had 13,000 
pounds. He said the Russians drove him off.” 
“Everywhere I went, they were there,” Bronco 
told Codinha. 

“If it weren’t for the fact that these are 
good fishermen,” Capt. Codinha said of his 
Provincetown mates, “we might have been 
forced out long ago, Ninety percent of us are 
of Portuguese descent, and that’s the only 
thing that’s kept us in business so far. It 
is the determination and ability of the Por- 
tuguese captains . . . men like Capt Arthur 
Duart out there in the Sea Fox. He's 72, the 
oldest skipper active here. He retired for six 
years, but now he's back. He’s a good fish- 
erman, There's a lot like him . . . good men, 
but they're really getting discouraged.” 

Codinha seemed to have in mind the heri- 
tage of old Provincetown’s sailormen—a 
heritage that dates 100 years to the storied 
whaling ships, 54 of them, including the re- 
nowned Charles W. Morgan, that made Prov- 
incetown their home port. . . ships that were 
mostly manned by Portuguese from the Cape 
de Verde Islands. 

The heritage that inspired one yellowed 
newspaper account: “There were 50 wharves 
when Provincetown was in her prime as s 
fishing port, and. business, social life and 
industry hummed on them.” 

—The heritage of the more recently re- 
membered fleet of two-masted Grand Bank- 
ers: 86 of them at one time, all manned by 
the forebears of these same rugged fishermen 
from Cape de Verde. These were men who 
lived dally by the motto: “Our Saviour led 
the multitude two thousand years ago. We are 
fishermen.” 

—It is the heritage of many long-forgotten 
fishermen of Provincetown whose names now 
lie chiseled in slanting hillside tombstones 
or are lost forever in the depths: Enos... 
Berrios... Sylvia . .. Roderick ... many, 
many others. 

This, was the past that seemed to impreg- 
nate Capt. Codinha’s words. 

But his was just one’ view. of the slow 
strangulation of Provincetown as a once vital 
Massachusetts seaport. 

George Colley, 64, is owner of Seafood 
Packers, Inc., which together with the 
Provincetown Cooperative Fishing Industries 
Inc. are the only fish handling firms left in 
town since the closing last fall of the Atiantic 
Coast Fisheries Co. and its freezer. 


The P’town firms truck their fresh fish 
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daily to markets in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore. 

Colley says his firm, which owns four boats, 
handles two-thirds of the fish landed now at 
Provincetown, but he adds resignedly: 
“That's not much anymore.” 

He’s had to close his freezer for want of 
enough fish. It once employed 300 persons 
and could handle 100,000 pounds a day. “We 
needed 75,000 pounds a day to break even,” 
Colley said. “But now we're only landing 
30,000-40,000, maybe if we're lucky 50,000 
pounds on a good day. But on a day like to- 
day,” he said looking out at the scudding 
whitecaps beyond Long Point, “we'll be lucky 
to land 7000 to 8000 pounds.”" Last year, the 
two remaining firms at P’town shipped only 
14 million pounds of whiting, cod, yellow- 
tails, pollock, blackback, dab, herring and 
scallops to eastern markets. 

The seafood firm head, by way of com- 
parison, cited the day “a few years ago when 
Capt. Manuel Phillips in the Silver Mate 
caught 60,000 pounds. of tuna right off the 
point. It took all our trucks, everything. 
Everybody worked all night to handle that 
load of fish. 

“But those days are gone,” he said. “There 
were no tuna here last year. Once you could 
always get fish here, but now, you try and 
try, there are none. Not even yellowtails. 

“The foreign fleet has cleaned us out, all 
the whiting, yellowtails .. . gone. The situ- 
ation is acute. We should be catching yellow- 
tails right now on the back side off Nau- 
sett, but the minute a few fish show up, 
in comes the foreign fleet to catch them all. 

“The other day, Joe Roderick went out in 
the Jimmy Boy in real rough weather. 
Blowin’ hard. Made three-hour tows, and he 
managed to get 10,000 pounds... he’s a 
crackerjack fisherman. But what happened? 
The foreign boats moved in and stayed over- 
night and the next day when Joe went 
back to the spot, he couldn’t find 300 
pounds.” 

Can the Provincetown fisherman survive 
the crisis? 

Both Colley and Capt. Codinha claim the 
government may have to help. 

Colley said, “Some fishermen are making 
& living. The others are just existing.” 

He blamed it on a cycle of inflationary 
costs for fuel, cable, nets and food, aging 
boats that each year become more expen- 
sive to maintain, and the dwindling catches. 
The average age of the Provincetown fleet 
is 25 years with some boats 30 years old. 

“New boats like these today cost between 
$110,000 to $120,000 and the men can’t sf- 
ford new boats,” Colley said. “And with 
these older boats, you worry when you go 
out. Every time you think you've made $3000 
or $4000, then something lets go and you've 
got to haul up on the railway to repair the 
old hull. A leak or something. There goes 
your $4000,” he said. 

“The whole trouble is that we can't make 
enough money to put enough aside to buy 
new equipment.” 

“He and Capt. Codimha urged a govern- 
ment program to help, a kind of Fish Boat 
Renewal plan whereby the government could 
buy up all these boats and help us get new 
ones. They’ve got urban renewal,” Colley said. 
“They buy homes for the poor. Well, these 
fishermen are poor, They need government 
help, too.” 

It was the story of the fishery at Province- 
town, 1975. 


TRIBUTE TO BEN FERGUSON 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn recently of the death 
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of Ben Ferguson, who was perhaps the 
most successful organizer of rural people 
and rural activities in the history of for- 
eign aid. He was one American who dem- 
onstrated that U.S. assistance can benefit 
the poor. Among those working in the 
field of international development, Ben 
Ferguson became a living legend because 
of his magic touch in dealing with vil- 
lagers in poor countries. 

Ben left his Colorado ranch in 1961 to 
go to Pakistan with the International 
Cooperation Administration, soon to be- 
come the Agency for International De- 
velopment. For 14 years, Ben worked in 
East Pakistan, in Vietnam, and in the 
Philippines, trying to explain to govern- 
ment officials the need to involve rural 
people in their own development and how 
that could be done. 

Ben Ferguson was a man far ahead of 
his time. His work was a living example 
of the spirit of the development aid re- 
forms which were enacted into law in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973. Let us 
hope that the world has, at long last, 
learned the lesson he tried to teach for 
so many years—that the people’s par- 
ticipation is necessary for the success of 
development. If that guiding principal is 
followed, U.S. assistance can help the 
poor in the developing world to reach for 
a more productive and more fulfilling 


e. 

To his family and friends I extend sin- 
cerest sympathy. May they be consoled 
by the fact that he will long be remem- 
bered for his unselfish service to his fel- 
low man. 


FORMER ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION CHAIRMAN, DIXY LEE RAY, 
SPEAKS OUT ON THE SAFETY OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, former Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in a re- 
cent interview in Mainliner magazine 
underlines the history and record of safe- 
ty of nuclear powerplants. 

Dr, Ray describes the nuclear safety 
record as remarkable and points out that 
the first commercial nuclear reactor be- 
gan operating in 1957 and that more 
than 50 nuclear power stations are now 
in operation, totaling some 210 reactor 
years of operation and producing more 
than 350 million megawatt hours of elec- 
tricity. 

She emphasizes that no member of the 
public has been injured or killed as a re- 
sult of the operation of these plants. 

Dr. Ray also refers to the Rasmussen 
report which found that the probability 
of a reactor accident resulting in 100 or 
more casualties was 1 in 1 million per 
plant per year. 

“I consider that the low risks cited in 
the study are acceptable,” Dr. Ray 
concludes. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
matter, I place excerpts from the article 
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from the Mainliner in the Recorp here- 
with. 

These excerpts follow: 

EXCERPTS op INTERVIEW WITH 
Da. Dixy LEE Rar 

NMAINLINER. How safe are nuclear power 
plants? Have there been any serious accidents 
or scares? 

Ray. The primary basis we have for judg- 
ing the safety of nuclear power plants is the 
17 years of experience since the first commer- 
cial power reactor began operation in 1957. 
More than 50 nuclear central station plants 
have been operated since that time, accumu- 
lating some 210 reactor years of commercial 
operation, More than 350 million megawatt- 
hours of electricity have been generated by 
nuclear means in that period and no mem- 
ber of the public has been injured by the fail- 
ure of a reactor or by an accidental release of 
radioactivity. This is a remarkable safety 
record for any industry and particularly so 
for a developing technology. 

The nuclear industry’s safety record is due 
in large part to the rigorous standards and 
quality assurance programs applied to the 
design, construction, testing, operating and 
maintenance of nuclear power plants, and 
to the corrective actions taken when defi- 
clencies are identified during formal inspec- 
tion and testing programs applied to all 
phases over the life of the plant. 

The overall approach to reactor safety in- 
volves several levels of protection and in- 
cludes a recognition that human errors, mal- 
functions or off-normal conditions can oc- 
cur even with the closest attention to de- 
tail, Consequently, an additional level of 
safety is provided by reliable protection de- 
vices and systems designed to ensure that 
such incidents will be prevented, arrested 
or accommodated safely. 

A further margin of safety ts added by 
testing the plant design against severe hy- 
pothetical accidents. Many other actions 
are taken to ensure the safe and reliable op- 
eration of nuclear power plants. The combi- 
nation of research, engineering, technical re- 
view and inspection activities, supplement- 
ing a careful and safety-conscious design and 
quality assurance effort, provides a high de- 
gree of assurance that the health and safety 
of the public will be maintained. 

MAINLINER. What is your reaction to 
WASH-1400, the nuclear safety study? 

Ray. First of all, I should like to say that 
we are very pleased that the study was car- 
ried out in a careful and certainly a very 
analytical and objective manner. This study, 
directed by Professor Norman Rasmussen of 
MIT, should serve as å sound up-to-date 
analysis of the risks involved in nuclear pow- 
er production, 

As to the results of the atudy, it seems to 
me there is no question that the nuclear 
industry stands out very favorably indeed. 
The two-year study concludes that the risks 
to the public associated with nuclear power 
generation are very small, and that the like- 
Iihood of reactor accidents Is much smaller 
than many types of nonnuclear accidents 
with similar consequences, For example, cal- 
culations from the Rasmussen Study show 
that the probability of a reactor: accident 
resulting in 100 or more fatalities is about 
one in one million per plant per year. I con- 
sider that the low risks cited in the study are 
acceptable. 

MAINLINER. What safeguards exist for the 
transportation and processing of reactor fuel? 

Ray. First, I should note that the concern 
here is with what we call strategic special 
nuclear materlals which could be used to 
make a nuclear explosive. In the commercial 
nuclear power program today, very little of 
this fissionable material is involved in either 
the transportation or processing of fuels. As 
the nuclear power program expands, there 
will. be a commensurate increase in fuel 
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transport activities. Recognizing this, we al- 
ready require, among other things, armed 
guards in separate escort vehicles for truck 
or trailer shipments, and armed guards in 
the car with the shipment or on board if 
shipped by train. The regulations also re- 
quire close communications between vehicles 
or trains and the licensee. 

For facilities where fuels are processed— 
and looking to the future—reprocessed, we 
require essentially the same type of security 
programs. 

MAINLINER. How good is the safety record 
of our existing nuclear power plants? 

Ray. The safety record of our existing Ru- 
clear power plants is excellent. This was 
spelled out in my response to the first ques- 
tion, but let me add further confirmation. 
As of November 1, 1975, there were 54 oper- 
able nuclear power plants in the United 
States. About 60 are under construction and 
many others are under environmental and 
safety review. We review thoroughly every 
application. If we should ever have any 
doubts that a reactor could be built or op- 
erated safely, we would deny the applica- 
tion. Once a reactor passes all the tests and 
meets all the requirements for an operating 
license, a heavy responsibility is placed on 
the licensee to monitor and report the slight- 
est deviation in procedure or operating per- 
formance. We will continue to exercise this 
regulatory control and attention to safety 
while at the same time continuing our ex- 
tensive safety research programs to obtain 
additional support data. 

Matnurner. Might our energy dollars be 
better spent on other alternatives? 

Ray. Determining how our energy dollars 
may be spent best is one of the major pur- 
poses of our national energy research and 
development program. If we knew precisely 
which energy sources would be the most cost 
efficient in the 1980s, we could perhaps drop 
some of the ideas and concentrate on the 
others. However, that is not the case. For 
example, we now have the technology to sup- 
ply a house with all its electrical needs from 
solar cells mounted on the roof—at a cost of 
about $50,000 to $60,000 per house. Some 
researchers think this cost can be brought 
down by the mid-1980s to be competitive with 
nuclear and coal. Others feel that it cannot. 
Our only course, then, is to continue our 
R&D to a point where this question can be 
resolved. 

The new Energy Research and Development 
Administration, which came into being early 
in 1975, is charged with conducting the type 
of research efforts that will answer these 
difficult questions. Some of the major energy 
projects include the fast breeder reactor, con- 
trolled fusion processes, solar and wind pow- 
er, geothermal, coal liquefaction and gasi- 
fication, oil shale development, enhanced 
recovery of oil and natural gas, and mag- 
netohydrodynamics. It will not be ameither/ 
or choice, but rather a combination of these 
that. will supply the great energy demands 
of this nation in the future. 


THOMAS J. MONTGOMERY 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
Pleasure to bring to the attention of my 
colleages in this House, the diligent and 
outstanding civic activities of Thomas J. 
Montgomery of Pacoima, Calif. 

Mr. Montgomery’s enthusiastic pride in 
the community is exemplified by his 
dedicated and continuing efforts to im- 
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prove the quality of life for all citizens 
of the San Fernando Valley. His exten- 
sive activism within the NAACP is par- 
ticularly well known and acknowledged 
through receipt of the coveted Freedom 
Award Citation and Community In- 
volvement Award. As a member of the 
valley branch, and national board mem- 
ber of the NAACP, Tom is continuing to 
lead the efforts for full equality and ad- 
vancement of blacks in our society. And 
he is serving as a positive example of the 
service and pride fostered by the NAACP 
in all affairs within the local community. 

The breadth of Tom’s accomplish- 
ments can further be measured by his 
involvement and impact in political and 
community activities. He has served as 
deputy registrar of voters for Los Ange- 
les County, president of the San Fer- 
nando Valley Neighborhood Legal Serv- 
ices Advisory Council, member of the 
Citizens Committee for Community In- 
volvement, and treasurer of the Valley 
Community Democratic Club. Presently 
his involvement extends to serving as a 
member of the Pacoima Chamber of 
Commerce Board of Directors and mem- 
ber of the California State Democratic 
Central Committee. Additionally, he has 
contributed his time and talent to the 
UCLA Alumni Association, the Pacoima 
Skills Center, and the Northeast Valley 
Health Corp. The list is almost endless. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Tom Mont- 
gomery’s tireless efforts outline an exam- 
ple of an individual who has made a tre- 
mendous impact in his community. I am 
proud and privileged to represent indi- 
viduals of such high caliber in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


CHINA IN REVIEW 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr, COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
our country is now interested in seeing 
permanent stability in Asia. China is 
the key to all Asia. One view was dis- 
cussed in “The Red China Papers” by 
Anthony Kubek. Here are some para- 
graphs from William B. Ruggles book 
review in the Dallas Morning News: 

CHINESE POLITICS MISUNDERSTOOD 
The Red China Papers (Anthony Kubek; 
Arlington House, $8.95). 
(By Willam B. Ruggles) 

Kubek is one of the all too few Americans 
who already knows. He has performed a na- 
tional service. The last seven of his nine 
chapters cover the whole tragic story of the 
33 years—1941-74—in which the adminis- 
tration of this country has so shifted its of- 
ficial policy as to undermine the chances 
of the Republic of China to survive against 
the China of Mao Tse tung. 

Dr. Kubek, dean and chief academic of- 
ficer of the University of Plano and curator 
of the Claire Lee Chennault Library of Asian 
and American Affairs at Plano, is no stranger 
to his subject. His widely read "How the Far 
East was lost,” dealt with the grim failure 
of policy to deal properly in the decade 
1941-49 with the struggle for power going 
on in China. 
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Through the book it becomes clearly 
visible the changes wrought by lack of 
understanding of the original American 
policy and probably even less of basic 
Chinese thought in high places in Washing- 
ton, In his visit to China, Nixon practically 
assured Peking that Chinese communism 
need not fear American enmity, though he 
did not wipe out, at least in words, this 
country’s pledge to defend Taiwan against 
outside interference with the true Chinese 
independence. 

Kubek is under no delusions that the 
Chinese communists are determined to 
eliminate free China. 

He says: 

“The United States remains formally com- 
mitted, despite all Nixon-Kissinger designs 
of detente, to the protection of Taiwan 
against any external attack. The concept, ex- 
pressed in the Shanghai statement, that 
Taiwan is an internal Chinese problem does 
not alter the treaty commitment of the 
United States to defend the island. This fact 
remains central to every weighing of the 
Chinese question in the future.” 

Actually only a limited number of Ameri- 
cans are satisfactorily aware of the political 
problems of the huge part of Asia repre- 
sented by the vast Chinese population, 


PHILADELPHIA CITY COUNCIL 
URGES FREE EMIGRATION FROM 
THE SOVIET UNION 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am proud to 
note that once again the city of Phila- 
delphia has taken a strong stand for hu- 
man rights. In a petition to Congress, the 
city council urges us “to take affirmative 
action in utilizing congressional influence 
upon the Soviet Foreign Ministry to lib- 
eralize their emigration policy concomi- 
tant with the inherent human rights of 
all people to make their choice of coun- 
try in which to reside.” 

I heartily endorse this resolution of the 
city council. A copy of the resolution 
follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 354 

Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to take affirmative action in utilizing 
Congressional influence upon the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry to liberalize their emigration 
policy concomitant with the inherent human 
rights of all people to make their choice of 
country in which to reside, in accordance 
with the express policy of the Committee for 
Reuniting Families. 

Whereas, The Committee For Reuniting 
Families is a non-profit corporation whose 
sole purpose and existence is to facilitate 
emigration from the U.S.S.R. to the United 
States, Canada and other countries through- 
out the world; and 

Whereas, In the highest American tradi- 
tion the Committee For Reuniting Families 
is working diligently to achieve their stated 
purposes; and 

Whereas, If the Committee For Reuniting 
Families is to continue to serve the people 
of the world, a broader public understanding 
of the Committee’s work is necessary; and 

Whereas, The Committee For Reuniting 
Families needs the cooperation of Civic Lead- 
ers, Lawmakers, and ali public figures in the 
United States; therefore 

Resolved By the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memortalize 
the Congress of the United States to take af- 
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firmative action in utilizing Congressional 
influence upon the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
to liberalize their emigration policy con- 
comitant with the inherent human rights of 
all people to make their choice of country in 
which to reside, in accordance with the ex- 
press policy of the Committee For Reuniting 
Families. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this Reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, Presi- 
dent Pro-Tempore of the Senate, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Senators 
from Pennsylvania, and the Congressmen 
representing Philadelphia, as evidence of the 
sincere sentiments of this legislative body. 


ALEXANDRIA HOSTS NATIONAL 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNING CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS II 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, May 17, the city of Alexandria, 
Va., was the site for the 1975 National 
Amateur Athletic Union 15-Kilometer 
Championship. This was the first time 
a national long-distance running cham- 
pionship had been held in Alexandria 
and from all accounts it was an out- 
standing meet. 

Jointly sponsored by the D.C. Road 
Runners Club and the city of Alexandria, 
the 9.3 mile race started at the Alexan- 
dria City Hall on North Royal Street and 
proceeded south to the scenic bike path 
adjacent to the Potomac River and the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 
The athletes ran along the gently rolling 
bike path to the Collingwood section of 
suburban Fairfax County and then re- 
turned to the Alexandria City Hall. This 
premier running event was ably directed 
by Fred Weeks of Springfield, assisted by 
John Hoechst of the Alexandria Recrea- 
tion Department. 

Iam informed that this meet attracted 
some of the most well-known and accom- 
plished amateur long-distance runners in 
the United States. Among the luminaries 
were Will Rodgers of the Greater Boston 
Track Club, winner of the 1975 Boston 
Marathon and the American record hold- 
er in the 26.2 mile event; the West Vir- 
ginia Track Club’s Carl Hatfield; Jack 
Mahurin, Gareth Hayes, and Ed Here- 
ford of the North Carolina Track Club; 
Mark Covert of the San Fernando Valley 
Track Club; the Washington Sport Club’s 
Bruce Robinson, Steve Mahieu, and Phil 
Stewart; and England’s Bernie Allen. 
The 15-kilometer race was won by 
Hamilton Amer of the Greater Boston 
Track Club in the time of 46:56.8. 

Mr, Speaker, I am most proud that 
this national championship was held in 
my district and that many of my con- 
stituents competed in it and helped to 
officiate. I particularly commend the 
District of Columbia Road Runners Club 
and the city of Alexandria for sponsor- 
ing this meet and for their active role 
in the promotion of long distance run- 
ning and physicial fitness. 

I insert herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, a news article which appeared 
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in Sunday’s New York Times about the 
15-kilometer championship: 
RODGERS Is Urpser By AMER AT FINISH 

ALEXANDRIA, Va., May 17—Hamilton Amer 
put on a strong kick in the last few yards 
today to upset favored Will Rodgers in the 
1975 national Amateur Athletic Union 15- 
kilometer championship run through this 
historic, old Washington suburb. 

Amer, representing the Greater Boston 
Track Club, beat Rodgers, a teammate who 
won the Boston marathon in record time 
this year, by less than two seconds—46 min- 
utes 56.8 seconds to 46:58. 

Amer and Rodgers ran stride for stride over 
the 9.3-mile course through the city, over 
the scenic bike path adjacent to the Potomac 
River and back through the historic streets 
of the 18th century city before Amer put on 
his kick near the finish line. 

There were 174 finishers of the 180 that 
started the race. The North Carolina Track 
Club was the team winner, followed by the 
Washington Sports Club and then the Great- 
er Boston Track Club. 


H.R. 2522, THE NEW AMERICANS 
EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, two recent 
articles which have appeared in the 
Washington Post have tended to bring 
into focus a number of issues involved in 
the refugee assistance program which 
this country is involved in currently. 

I refer to an article by Ciayton Fritch- 
ey from the May 14, 1975, Post, entitled 
“Our ‘Traditional’ Immigration Policy,” 
and the article in the May 16, Post by 
Susan Jacoby, entitled “The New Immi- 
grants.” 

I think that each of these writers has 
managed to bring a worthwhile perspec- 
tive to the influx of refugees which we 
are experiencing, and I think that when 
my colleagues review these articles, they 
will find that they must agree that we 
are facing a long term responsibility not 
only to these most recent arrivals, but 
to those who have arrived in the past few 
years and who are still in the process of 
“settling” in America, and to those who 
will come in the years ahead. 

The Federal Government must address 
this problem as soon as possible. In addi- 
tion to including in these remarks the 
two articles to which I refer, I would like 
once again to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the legislation which has 
been before them in the 93d Congress 
and which is before them again this year 
which would delineate Federal responsi- 
bility for assisting immigrants through 
grants to the State and city governments 
with which they must deal most often. 
My bill, H.R. 2522, has recently received 
a strong endorsement from the US. 
Commission on Civil Rights, adding to 
the already long list of organizations and 
individuals who have testified in favor or 
otherwise indicated support of this pro- 
posal. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
read these articles carefully, and to re- 
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view my bill. I hope for early and favor- 
able consideration of this legislation: 
{From the Washington Post, May 14, 1975] 
Our “TRADITIONAL” IMMIGRATION POLICY 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

To hear the administration tell it, it might 
be thought that overnight America had 
changed from an open-armed to a hard- 
hearted nation on immigration, especially 
Asian immigration, But that’s not telling it 
like it is—or has been. 

In explaining why he was “damn mad” 
about widespread opposition to his resettle- 
ment plans for 150,000 Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodian refugees, President Ford said, “I am 
primarily very upset because the United 
States has had a long tradition of opening 
its doors to immigrants of all countries.” 

The President needs a new and better 
briefing about U.S. immigration policy in 
general and, in particular, its application to 
Asians. If Mr. Ford believes America has had 
a long tradition of welcoming all immigrants, 
regardless of origin, he has another think 
coming. 

For most of its history, this republic has 
consistently discriminated against Orientals 
in the most bigoted way, culminating in 
“Yellow Peril” scares that led to legislation 
excluding or severely restricting the entry of 
Asians into the United States. 

In legislation enacted in 1862 and 1875, 
Congress specifically prohibited the impor- 
tation of “Oriental slave labor,” and this 
was capped in 1882 by passage of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act and a variety of other restric- 
tions. 

Under the controversial McCarran-Walter 
Act of 1952, race was supposedly eliminated 
as a complete bar to immigration, yet Asians, 
no matter where they are born, must enter 
the United States on the basis of small ra- 
cial quotas. Non-Asians come in on much 
larger national quotas designed to favor 
“Nordic” immigrants. 

Of total immigration to the United States 
of 41 million persons, admitted from 1820 to 
1960, more than 34 million (or 83 per cent) 
were from European countries. Although 
Asia has most of the world’s population, there 
are now only about 2 million Asians and 
Asian-Americans living in the United States, 
largely in Californa. 

So it is readily apparent that, contrary to 
the administration, there is nothing new or 
surprising about the present lack of en- 
thusiasm for embracing 150,000 Asian 
refugees. 

The United States is simply doing what 
has always come naturally. If anything, it 
is surprising that the grumbling has not 
been louder. All signs indicate that the U.S. 
public is going to accept this extraordinary 
burden without much more fuss, which is an 
improvement on the past. 

The White House likes to talk about the 
Statue of Liberty as a symbol of our “tra- 
ditional” immigration policy, notably those 
poetic lines of Emma Lazarus inscribed on 
the base of the statue: “Give me your tired, 
your poor, your huddled masses .. .” 

Well, in the first place, the idea of the 
statue came from France, and so did the 
money for its cost. That was in 1886, when, 
for a few brief decades, the masters of Amer- 
ica welcomed mass immigration because they 
needed cheap labor to carry on the transfor- 
mation of the United States from a rural to 
an industrial society. 

They came by the tens of millions (mostly 
from Europe) between 1890 and 1910, but 
then industry discovered it had all the com- 
mon labor it needed, and by 1917 Congress 
was passing legislation to stem the tide, 

Incidentally, most of the immigration laws 
of this century have been so mean and nar- 
row that they've had to be passed over presi- 
dential vetos, including the prevailing 1952 
McCarran-Walter Act, which was vainly 
vetoed by former President Harry Truman. 
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It provides annual quotas for various na- 
tions, with each area given an annual quota 
equivalent to one-sixth of 1 per cent of the 
inhabitants in the United States in 1920 at- 
tributable to that area, In short, the spigot 
was turned off, 

It is foolish and unfair for the administra- 
tion to liken the Vietnamese exodus to that 
of Hungary and Cuba, The refugees from 
those countries came in gradually over a 
period of years, and after public opinion had 
been conditioned to accept them. 

There is no precedent for the Vietnam 
crisis, with 150,000 refugees suddenly and 
unexpectedly pouring into the United States 
within a week or two. Moreover, the public’s 
alarm was originally triggered by the fear 
that U.S. troops would become involved in 
a new war while protecting the evacuation. 


{From the Washington Post, May 16, 1975] 
THe New IMMIGRANTS 
(By Susan Jacoby) 

If the hostile reaction to the arrival of 
Vietnamese refugees in the United States 
proves anything, it is the difficulty Ameri- 
cans have in learning from their own history. 

A Martian reading the newspapers or 
watching television would find it difficult to 
believe that this country has had any experi- 
ence with immigrants or political refugees. 
It may be asking too much to expect Ameri- 
cans to remember how many of their fore- 
bears arrived just one jump ahead of hostile 
European rulers or mobs in the 19th century, 
but there are more recent historical lessons 
to be drawn from the successful assimilation 
of several million displaced persons after 
World War II, some 40,000 Hungarians in the 
late 1950s and at least 700,000 Cubans be- 
tween 1959 and 1973. 

In countless interviews with local public 
officials and ordinary citizens, ignorance, fear 
and bigotry are outshining any ancestral 
concern for huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free. From California, which gave 
its Asian-American citizens de jure segre- 
gated schools and anti-miscegenation laws 
for decades, along with the unsettling his- 
torical memory of the Japanese internment 
during World War II, come reports that the 
Vietnamese may bear strange diseases to our 
pristine shores. No matter that American 
doctors on Guam say the incidence of infec- 
tious diseases is much lower among the 
refugees than In the American population as 
a whole. 

Then there are the predictions that all of 
the refugees will wind up on welfare. “They 
are out of their environment,” says a carpen- 
ter. “They can’t speak English, and they will 
be on welfare before they get off the airplane. 
And who pays for that? We do.” A State De- 
partment spokesman assures anxious officials 
in Florida, Arkansas and California that the 
Vietnamese will be resettled throughout the 
country and there will be no “Little Saigons” 
comparable to the “Little Havana” built by 
several hundred thousand Cubans in Miami. 

It is probably safe to predict on the basis 
of past American experience with ordinary 
immigrants as well as political refugees, that 
very little that is now being predicted about 
the Indochina refugees will turn out to be 
true. 

With respect to the threat of disease or the 
spread of welfare burdens, many of the same 
comments—in almost exactly the same 
phrases—appeared in 19th-century news- 
papers, but they referred to “Hebrews” and 
“Slavs” rather than to Vietnamese; they were 
repeated much more recently about Cubans 
in Miami. As for the State Department’s pre- 
diction that there will be no “Little Saigons,” 
that may prove to be equally misguided, 
since the American government has no 
authority to keep legal residents in one 
part of the country rather than another after 
an initial period of settlement is over. Immi- 
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grants have always congregated in Little 
Italys, Chinatowns, or whatever. 

Their presence is always perceived as a 
threat by local communities until it is dis- 
covered that immigrants from the same 
country put a high premium on self-help 
and self-sufficiency. 

The only real difference between the Viet- 
namese and past groups of refugees is that 
they provide a highly visible reminder of a 
trauma Americans would like to forget. Like 
all refugees, the Vietnamese are a mixed bag. 
To be sure, a minority are undoubtedly 
crooks who exploited their own people and 
made a handsome™profit on the war. But 
for every former government official who al- 
ready had his money in a Swiss bank, there 
are thousands of decent Vietnamese who— 
not always by choice—were caught up in the 
losing side of a complex civil war. Many 
politicians, both liberal and conservative, are 
purveying the notion that the only proper 
definition of a refugee is someone who is 
likely to be shot immediately in his or her 
native land. This definition would have ex- 
cluded many of the East European and Rus- 
sian Jews who arrived here between 1890 and 
1924, most of the displaced persons after 
World War II, a large majority of the Cubans 
as well as Jews who have recently emigrated 
from the Soviet Union, By custom and by 
American law, a refugee is anyone who 
might be persecuted because of race, reli- 
gion or political beliefs. After. misjudging 
the situation in Vietnam for 30 years, it is 
the height of arrogance and hypocrisy for 
Americans to pass Judgment on the question 
of who should have stayed in Salgon. 

American history not only offers a proper 
definition of a political refugee but it sug- 
gests guidelines for helping the refugees 
after they arrive. The first 300,000 Cubans 
arrived between Jan. 1, 1959, when Fidel 
Castro took power, and the Cuban missile 
crisis of October, 1962. The refugee influx 
was heaviest in Southern Florida, which was 
experiencing an economic recession almost as 
severe as the recession today. With an aging 
population and with tourism as its main 
industry. Miami had an unemployment rate 
of 10.5 per cent. The area had the largest 
rate of FHA and VA mortgage foreclosures in 
the nation; the Southern Florida real estate 
boom was still in the future. The predictions 
about Cubans becoming a permanent wel- 
fare burden were identical to those being 
made about the Vietnamese today. When the 
government stepped in with emergency aid, 
there were bitter complaints about foreign- 
ers being kept in luxury while Americans 
worked for a living. “A cashier in a big super- 
market told me she was appalled by the 
number of $100 bills carried by Cubans,” re- 
ported one Miami newspaper. 

The maximum government welfare pay- 
ment to Cuban refugee families in Florida 
was $100 per month, regardless of the num- 
ber of children. Most Cuban families be- 
came self-supporting within 18 months to 
two years after their arrival. In return, the 
Miami area got 100,000 new jobs that did not 
exist before the Cuban migration. The Cu- 
bans did more than create jobs for them- 
selves; since 1965, at least 80 major U.S. cor- 
porations have moved their offices dealing 
with Latin American business to Miami. The 
refugees revitalized decaying residential and 
business areas of central Miami; after 1965, 
Cubans who had been resettled in other 
parts of the country returned to Florida be- 
cause It offered them such bright prospects 
for economic. growth and cultural identity. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
Vietnamese, given temporary aid to tide 
them over the culture shock and language 
barrier, will be any less able to carve out a 
niche in American life than other refugees. 
Federal officials will have to stop pretending 
that they can keep the Vietnamese on mili- 
tary reservations until American sponsors 
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are found. Relatives are the oniy people who 
are willing to guarantee the livelihood of 
new immigrants to the United States; there 
are simply not enough relatives to take care 
of the 100,000 to 150,000 Vietnamese now ex- 
pected to settle here. Eventually, the Viet- 
namese will have to make their own way in 
American society—and they will undoubtedly 
form “Little Saigons” to help each other out. 
That is the way every immigrant group has 
managed to survive the tough initial phase 
of adjustment to this new land. 


DR. CARLTON GOODLETT AD- 
DRESSES SHAREHOLDERS MEET- 
ING OF AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH Co. 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
a general statement of concerns made 
by Dr. Carlton Goodlett at the latest 
shareholders meeting of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Dr. Goodlett is president of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion—the Black Press of America. I know 
that his remarks will be of interest to 
all Members. 

The text of his statement follows: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. CARLTON GOODLETT 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF CONCERNS 


Mr. Chairman; As a stockholder of Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, I 
take this opportunity to formally alert my 
fellow stockholders that our company is still 
guilty of a callous policy of covert discrimi- 
nation in employment and in equitable 
advertising. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


Our company, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, regrettably is guilty of the same 
criticism leveled against America’s fifty larg- 
est corporations with an excess of 2,500 cor- 
porate executive positions, none of which is 
filled by a single black person. The fair em- 
ployment statutes demand more than the 
hiring of racial minorities and women at the 
entrance level; their full meaning requires 
that women and racial minorities be inte- 
grated throughout the infrastructure of our 
company from the janitor's closet to the 
board of directors’ room. 

FAIR ADVERTISING 

During 1972 blacks’ $46-billion purchasing 
power contributed more than $900 million to 
American industries’ advertising budgets 
while receiving less than 1/14th of 1% of 
the total national newspaper advertising 
placed by the 100 top white advertising agen- 
cies. In spite of the fact that American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, with its subsidiaries, is 
the largest corporate entity in the USA, with 
a miulti-million-dollar advertising budget, 
AT&T consistently discriminates against the 
black press in advertising expenditures, 
utilizing black consumer dollars for adver- 
tising in white-owned communications me- 
dia, radio, television and the press. This is 
an example of economic racism. Rarely has a 
corporation received so much in the market- 
place and returned so little to 25,000,000 
American blacks, a constituency larger than 
157 other nations in the world. 

These problems of racism in employment 
and advertising have been discussed with our 
subsidiary, Pacific Telephone Company, for 
over a decade, and with officers of our parent 
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company for well-nigh four years, without 
any significant results; this treadmill con- 
versation leading nowhere has convinced us 
that more positive, direct action involving 
the use of the Federal Regulatory Commis- 
sion, the courts, and if necessary direct action 
campaigns, are necessary to remove the in- 
equities which we have suffered in silence 
far too long. 

Because of the recent EEO Commission 
decision against our company and because 
of our desire to obtain substantive relief, 
the organized black press of America will 
soon seek a federal court interpretation of 
the EEO statutes to require: 1) equal em- 
ployment opportunities, 2) equitable invest- 
ment opportunities, and 3) equitable adver- 
tising opportunities. Every business partici- 
pating in a plus-850-billion annual expendi- 
ture of federal non-defense dollars must not 
be allowed to practice economic racism in 
employment, investment and advertising. 
Statute EO 11625 dealing with minority en- 
terprise supporting programs requires that 
minority suppliers must receive equitable 
treatment from those enterprises engaging 
in federal contracts. 

With blacks comprising 33.8% of the 25 
largest cities and 27.6% of the 50 largest 
cities, respectively, and with gross corporate 
profit before taxes ranging from 8 to 14%, 
what business in the nation could withstand 
a concentrated national direct-action cam- 
paign directed against it by black Americans, 
as reciprocal action in the marketplace 
against those who practice economic racism 
against black people in the withholding of 
even that portion of corporate America’s 
advertising budget derived from black pur- 
chasing power? 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, primarily a public monopoly, is in- 
terested in serving as many consumers as 
possible. Black America must have a strong 
press, which means advertising. Both AT&T 
and black Americans are interested in a com- 
mon commodity: money in the marketplace. 
Success or failure of both AT&T and the 
black press have a recriprocal relationship. 
Our company must develop a new role guar- 
anteeing fair employment, equitable invest- 
ment opportunities and equitable advertis- 
ing so as to encourage the development of 
broader corporate social responsibility as an 
ameliorating influence in dealing with the 
crises of sex and racial discrimination which 
threaten our Nation’s progress. 

A final word: How can AT&T speak so 
proudly of its vaunted affirmative action pro- 
gram, and spend nothing to achieve inter- 
and intra-group communication in black 
America? What does it profit the Nation for 
the black masses to be uninformed? A people 
without a voice, its press, are a hapless peo- 
ple! Black Americans, 25 million strong, the 
26th largest nation in the world, and their 
black press, will not endure any longer in 
silence the economic racism inflicted upon 
us by AT&T and other corporate institu- 
tions, 

THREE RECOMMENDATIONS 

To rectify these wrongs, three recommen- 
dations are made: 

1. That management be instructed to issue 
within the next six months a full report to 
our stockholders of its distribution of em- 
ployees, based upon race and sex, delineating 
policies of promotion in the main job cate- 
gories. 

2. That stockholders be given a report on 
the expenditure of our advertising dollars in 
both the white and the black press. 

3. That a stockholders’ fair employment 
and fair advertising committee be appointed 
to assist management in broadening its pro- 
grams of fair employment, equitable upgrad- 
ing, and equitable advertising, which would 
allow AT&T to become an outstanding ex- 
ample of the proper role of corporate social 
responsibility in ameliorating the racial crisis 
and the crisis of sex discrimination. 
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ILLICIT DRUG IMPORTS SEEN AT 
RECORD LEVEL 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Drug 
Enforcement Administration has been in 
operation for 18 months. On this special 
occasion they have released a series of 
statistics which shows that they are 
seizing record levels of drugs and also 
arresting record levels of traffickers. The 
problem is that drug abuse levels in the 
United States continue to rise and the 
outlook on the horizon does not seem to 
be positive. Our narcotics control effort 
is faced with an extremely complex prob- 
lem which continues to change. I feel 
that our people must continue to evalu- 
ate and adopt innovative new approaches 
to combat the drug traffic. 

I have attached the article which sum- 
marizes the DEA’s efforts and also out- 
lines the major problem areas. I think 
that this material will be of interest to 
all of my colleagues who are interested 
in dealing with our domestic drug abuse 
problems. 

Tnticrr DrUG Imports SEEN at RECORD LEVEL 
(By Douglas Watson) 

The flow of cocaine, marijuana and hashish 
into the United States appears to be at rec- 
ord levels despite an unprecedented number 
of arrests and seizures, Drug Enforcement 
Administration officiais said yesterday. 

They also warned that with the return 
this year of Turkey to large-scale opium 
growing, heroin imports Into this country 
could rebound from recent reduced levels to 
new records. 

According to DEA officials, in recent years, 
as police have shifted their focus, there have 
been these important shifts in the interna- 
tional flow of illicit drugs. 

Southeast Asia (mainly Burma, Thailand 
and Laos by way of Malaysia and Hong Kong) 
has become the principal heroin supplier to 
Western Europe, which last year set its own 
records for heroin usage. 

Mexico has become the primary supplier 
of heroin to the United States, mainly be- 
cause Turkey stopped growing opium in 1972. 
Mexico continues to be the world’s leading 
marijuana exporter. 

Cocaine is now the most popular “hard” 
drug in the United States and is being im- 
ported in “tremendous” volumes from Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 

Amsterdam has replaced Marseilles as the 
chief heroin distribution center in Europe. 

Lebanon is exporting an increasing amount 
of heroin to the United States, often through 
the Caribbean and Central America. 

In the United States there also have been 
basic shifts in the flow of illicit drugs. 

John Warner, chief of DEA’s international 
intelligence division, said that in recent years 
illicit drug usage has spread from the big 
cities, where it was largely found in the 
1960s, to smaller cities and rural areas. 

During the 1960s most heroin soid here and 
in other East Coast cities was the white- 
colored variety mostly produced in France 
from opium grown in Turkey. Now, DEA of- 


ficials said, heroin sold here is largely the 
“Mexican brown” variety. 

U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia is expected by DEA officials to have 
little impact on the total flow of illicit drugs 
into this country, although the Communist 
military victories in those two countries ex- 
pected to cut off the very small flow that 
was coming from them mainly by mail. 
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The increasing importation of illicit drugs 
other than heroin has occurred despite vig- 
orous law enforcement efforts in many na- 
tions. DEA, working with foreign and U.S. 
police, made more than 25,000 arrests be- 
tween July, 1973, and December, 1974, 

DEA officials say the arrests during that 18- 
month period removed 7,235 pounds of heroin 
worth $3.9 billion in street sales, 2,510 pounds 
of cocaine worth $543 million retail. 36.6 
million dosage units of other dangerous drugs 
worth $16.5 million retail and 687 tons of 
marijuana worth $398.8 million retail. 

“The imports of cocaine, marijuana and 
hashish are clearly at all-time record levels 
as based on our seizures of these drugs,” a 
DEA spokesman said. 

Under pressure by the United States, which 
appropriated $35 million to compensate 
Turkish opium growing farmers, Turkey 
halted large-scale production of opium, the 
raw material from which heroin is made. 
However, Turkey last year lifted the ban and 
is producing an opium crop estimated to be 
about 50 per cent greater than before. 

Warner said U.S. officiais hope Turkey will 
follow through on its assurances that it will 
police its poppy fields so that the opium will 
go for legitimate pharmaceutical needs, 
where there have been shortages. 

However, Manhattan District Attorney 
Robert Morgenthau warned Sunday that be- 
cause of renewed Turkish opium production, 
“I think by late summer or early fall there 
will be a substantial increase in heroin use” 
in this country. 

Colombians now largely control the co- 
caine traffic particularly from Bolivia, ac- 
cording to Jerry Strickler, a DEA official who 
one headed the agency's Latin American en- 
forcement section. Colombia also has become 
a major marijuana exporter, as was Jamaica 
until a recent crackdown. 

Strickler said that Vancouver and Argen- 
tina have become particularly active illicit 
drug transfer centers. 

The extent to which a courier will go in an 
effort to smuggle drugs into the United 
States was illustrated by a man who flew 
from Bogota, Colombia, to Mexico City and 
then to Australia before being arrested in 
Honolulu on his way to Miami, Strickler said. 


PRESIDENT SENGHOR OF SENEGAL 
VISITS THE UNITED STATES 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was forced to miss several votes 
on the House floor today. I was attend- 
ing a meeting at the White House with 
the distinguished President of Senegal, 
Leopold Sedar Senghor. 

One of the priorities of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus is improving United 
States-African relations and focusing the 
attention of the American people on the 
needs of Africa. Regretfully, our State 
Department gives far too little time to 
this critical issue. 

President Senghor, a leader in the 
struggle for independence in Senegal, is 
also an internationally recognized poet. 
His leadership in African affairs has 
made him an influential statesman. 

I hope that a closer relationship be- 
tween our two countries will result from 
his visit to Washington and I urge both 
President Ford and Secretary of State 
Kissinger to reciprocate and pay an of- 
ficial visit to Senegal. 
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LAPP HITS NADER CRITICISM OF 
NUCLEAR POWER AS “GROSS EX- 
AGGERATION” 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Ralph Lapp, one of the Nation’s lead- 
ing experts on nuclear development, has 
issued a thorough and informative cri- 
tique of Ralph Nader’s charges that nu- 
clear power is “unsafe, unnecessary and 
unreliable.” 

Dr. Lapp maintains in his 188-page re- 
port that no other energy source holds 
as much promise as nuclear power, and 
he states: 


That’s the basic reason why the commu- 
nity of informed scientists and engineers is 
so overwhelmingly in favor of nuclear power.” 


Dr. Lapp is highly critical of what he 
calls Ralph Nader’s “indictments of nu- 
clear risks without any cohesive analysis 
of the problems and—what is more im- 
portant—with no constructive sugges- 
tions.” 

Nuclear power has its enemies, Dr. 
Lapp concludes, but they lack perspec- 
tive. 

Mr. Speaker, the May 16 newsletter of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association includes a brief summary of 
Dr. Lapp’s statement. Because of the in- 
terest of the American people and the 
Congress in this most important matter, 
I insert herewith in the Recorp the ar- 
ticle from the NRECA Newsletter. 

The article follows: 

NUCLEAR POWER Saves UsERS BILLIONS 


Nuclear energy can supply the United 
States with the energy equivalent to 25-bil- 
lion tons of coal in the next quarter cen- 
tury, according to Dr. Ralph Lapp, pioneer 
nuclear physicist and author. 

“No other energy source within our tech- 
nological grasp holds such promise and 
that’s the basic reason why the community 
of informed scientists and engineers is so 
overwhelmingly in favor of nuclear power,” 
Lapp wrote in a May 11 letter to members of 
Congress. 

Accompanying the letter was a 118-page 
critique of Ralph Nader’s campaign against 
nuclear power. At a press conference at the 
National Press Club in Washington Monday, 
Lapp released the critique which comments 
on “27 items of contention” in Nader's case 
against nuclear power. Lapp charged that 
the items “turn out to be ill-supported al- 
legations and gross exaggerations. 

“Nader would have the American people 
pay more for their monthly electric bills,” 
Lapp said. “According to my calculations, it 
would cost Americans $13.7-billion more for 
electric power in the 1976-1980 period if 
nuclear plants were to be shut down.” 

In commenting on various sections of the 
report, Lapp said: 

“I have carefully examined Nader's case, 
and I find it to be a casually constructed 
set of arguments, deeply flawed by Nader's 
lack of nuclear expertise. This inability of 
Nader to do his own homework and his ap- 
parent unwillingness to listen to anything 
but extremist advice results in a lack of evi- 
dence to support Nader's claims. 

“Nader supercharges the nuclear debate 
atmosphere with unending misinformation 
and misinterpretation of data. The result is 
that Nader excites but does not inform. 
Nader makes rational debate of nuclear is- 
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sues impossible. Nader asserts that other 
sources of energy can fill America’s energy 
gap in the future. Nader does not live in the 
real world of energy resources, He would 
have America give up a sure thing—nuclear 
power equal to the energy of 100-billion 
barrels of oil during the next 25 years. But 
his alternative sources of energy are either 
too costly, too unavailable or too far below 
the technological horizon to do us any good. 


ON NATIONAL BETTER HEARING 
AND SPEECH MONTH 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, according to 
figures from the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, there are today 
upwards of 15 million adults and 3 mil- 
lion children who suffer from some de- 
gree of hearing loss. The month of May 
having been proclaimed as National Bet- 
ter Hearing and Speech Month, I am 
taking this opportunity at the request of 
some of my constituents to further edu- 
cate Congress and the public on some of 
the problems and needs of those Ameri- 
cans who suffer from speech and/or 
hearing disabilities. 

One of the major concerns encounter- 
ed in trying to help the individuals af- 
flicted with speech and hearing disabil- 
ities is that many of them do not know 
how or where to get help for their prob- 
lem or are unwilling to admit that they 
have a problem. 

There are also many individuals who 
realize that they have a speech and/or 
hearing deficiency, yet who refuse to do 
anything about it. 

Speech pathologists, audiologists, and 
otolaryngologists are the professionals 
who work with individuals afflicted with 
speech, language, and/or hearing prob- 
lems, and it is through them that one 
can obtain expert diagnostic assistance 
and treatment. There are also numerous 
nonprofit speech and hearing centers 
across the country, and information 
about the nearest center can be obtained 
by writing to the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, 9030 Old George- 
town Road, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

In the 18th Congressional District 
alone there are many hearing and speech 
centers and hospital facilities like Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, 
New York University, New York Hospital, 
Lenox Hill Hospital, as well as free 
standing clinics like the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, the In- 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled, and 
private practitioners, all of whom are 
available to provide services for speech, 
language, and hearing handicapped 
persons. 

For instance, at the Manhattan Eye, 
Ear, and Throat Hospital, Hearing 
and Speech Clinic, they provide complete 
diagnostic and rehabilitative services to 
people of all ages—infant through geri- 
atric population—and all socioeconomic 
classes. Some of the services offered by 
the hearing and speech department in- 
clude complete hearing tests by audi- 
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ologists, treatment by otolaryngologists, 
hearing aid evaluation, speech, language, 
and voice evaluation by speech pa- 
thologists, voice therapy for individuals 
whose larynx has been removed because 
of surgery, and additional medical serv- 
ices as well as social service and psychol- 
ogy. 

If a hearing loss is suspected, a doctor 
should be consulted, preferably an ear 
specialist, to see if à problem exists and 
if a medical correction is possible. It is 
very important to have an ear check at 
least once every year, especially so for 
young children, for whom an early hear- 
ing loss can severely affect learning abil- 
ity. Often, after the problem is found and 
diagnosed, it can be medically treated 
and cured. In other cases a hearing aid 
can be used to restore one’s hearing to its 
normal efficiency. With children, it is 
vital that the afflicted individual be en- 
rolled at the earliest possible time in a 
preschool program for hearing and 
speech impaired children. 

Finally, one should never leave un- 
treated a suspected hearing or speech 
disability. There are ample resources 
available to help with these communica- 
tion problems, and once the existence of 
the problem is realized, something can 
and should be done to assist the prob- 
lem. Again, there are a wide range of 
professional services available. 


PROHIBIT JOB AND HOUSING DIS- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST MEN- 
TALLY AND PHYSICALLY DIS- 
ABLED 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
introduced H.R. 7601, legislation that 
would prohibit job and housing discrimi- 
nation against the mentally and physi- 
cally disabled by amending the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and 1968. Presently, 
there are unconstitutional barriers that 
exclude mentally and physically dis- 
abled individuals from playing their 
rightful role in society. This legislation 
would prohibit denying an individual a 
job solely on the basis of a disability, 
even though he is qualified to hold the 
job. It would also clarify under the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1964 and 1968 the right 
of the disabled person who can finan- 
cially afford to buy, lease, or rent a house, 
his or her right to live where he or she 
chooses. 

This problem has long been ignored, 
yet it deserves the same attention that 
discrimination by race, sex, or age has 
received. It is also necessary to provide 
the strict enforcement procedures of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1968 to 
insure that discrimination against the 
disabled comes to an end. 

tion against the mentally 
and physically disabled usually arises 
from the myths and lack of information 
concerning these people. For too long 
America locked up its disabled in attics 
and closed institutions. It is past time 
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we realize that by denying these indi- 
viduals their constitutional rights to be 
free from discrimination in employment 
and in housing, we are continuing to 
block the disabled from active partici- 
pation in open society. 

It is generally recognized that proper 
employment constitutes essential ther- 
apy for the disabled. This is basic to both 
an individual's self-acceptance and so- 
cial acceptance. 

In employment, preliminary Govern- 
ment investigations have found that pro- 
visions of the Federal Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, which require Federal contrac- 
tors to adopt affirmative action programs 
to hire the handicapped have not been 
fully enforced. 

Violations of the act are committed 
when certain Federal contractors, who 
must report job openings to local em- 
ployment agencies, fail to do so. 

Yet to police these violations, the De- 
partment of Labor has only 14 people— 
14 people to insure enforcement of the 
Rehabilitation Act, which affects mil- 
lions of disabled persons. 

In regard to those persons who are 
mentally retarded, a Department of 
Labor publication in 1965 cited that 
over 87 percent of the 6% million re- 
tarded in this country are potentially 
capable of entering the competitive labor 
market. Yet according to testimony given 
during hearings for the Rehabilitation 
Act—the latest figures available, the to- 
tal number of mentally retarded indi- 
viduals employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1972 was only 7,200. 

The attitudes of employers toward the 
disabled are also usually unfavorable. A 
study of empoyers’ attitudes toward ex- 
mental hospital patients conducted by 
State and Federal mental health rehabil- 
itation officials in 1957 in the greater 
Boston area showed that only 13 percent 
of the over 200 employers interviewed had 
at least 1 person on the payroll that 
had spent time in a mental hospital. 
Employers expressed the fear that the 
ex-patient might explode with violence 
or become bizarre in his behavior. Many 
employers associated mentally disabled 
individuals with convicts and criminals. 

Yet studies of work performances of 
the mentally disabled show that most 
employers’ fears are groundless. A 1969 
study of 5,000 mentally retarded persons 
who were employed in Federal service 
showed 90 percent of them had been 
successfully employed for an extended 
period. 

A 1961 study in Brockton, Mass., 
showed that those employers who em- 
ployed ex-mental-patients felt that 80 
percent of those ex-patients were 
either as good or better than their other 
workers. 

All these figures reflect the valuable 
contribution the disabled person can 
make if given a chance. 

Discrimination is also evident in the 
area of housing. This discrimination 
usually is in the form of either archi- 
tectual barriers or restrictive zoning 
procedures. Many times buildings and 
houses are constructed without taking 
into account the special needs of the 
disabled. 

Recently in Ohio a group of individ- 
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uals brought legal action against the 
Cuyahoga county government calling for 
construction of special entrance facili- 
ties in all public buildings for the dis- 
abled. The court decided in favor of the 
disabled individuals and required ramps 
or signaling devices be installed. 

Zoning regulations exist that restrict 
rehabilitation centers from being placed 
in residential districts, where the dis- 
abled person can more normally readjust 
to society. Zoning regulations many 
times specify that only single families 
may reside in one house, thus excluding 
all facilities such as halfway houses and 
foster homes. 

Another use of zoning regulations is 
the “general welfare” or “nuisance” 
clause where the local zoning board can 
deny zoning for a disabled care facility 
on the grounds it will be a nuisance to 
the community. 

Since these regulations place a dis- 
abled person in a separate category, 
many are thought to be unconstitutional 
and are being tested in the courts. 

One such case, Defoe against San 
Francisco Planning Commission, tests a 
local ordinance that denies the right to 
have more than two mentally disabled 
children in a foster home in a residential 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, too often the mentally 
and physically disabled are a forgotten 
minority. 

While the flagrant discrimination is 
obvious; I plan to request the Civil and 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, to 
which I belong, to hold hearings on H.R. 
7601 which will provide valuable docu- 
mentation on both the extent and differ- 
ent types of discrimination against the 
disabled, and demonstrate the necessity 
of quick passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to insert a copy of H.R. 7601 into the 
RECORD. 

H.R. 7601 
A bill to amend the Civil Rights Act of 

1964 and the Act commonly called the 

Civil Rights Act of 1968 to prevent dis- 

crimination in employment and housing 

against disabled persons 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of section 701 
the following new subsection: 

“(k) The term ‘disability’ means a physi- 
cal, mental, or medical impairment which 
prevents the exercise of a normal bodily 
function or is demonstrable by medically 
accepted clinical or laboratory diagnostic 
techniques, but does not include any physi- 
cal, mental, or medical condition which is 
related to the ability to engage in the activ- 
ities involved in the job or occupation 
with respect to which an employee seeks the 
protection of this title"; and 

(2) by inserting “disability,” immediately 
before “or national origin” each time it 
appears in sectlons 703, 704(b), and 717. 

Sec. 2. Title VIII (42 U.S.C. 3601 et seq.) 
of the Act entitled “An Act to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 11, 1968, is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of section 802 
the following new subsection: 

“(h) ‘Disability’ means a physical, mental, 
or medical impairment which prevents the 
exercise of a normal bodily function or is 
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demonstrable by medically accepted clinical 
or laboratory diagnostic techniques.”; and 
(2) by inserting “disability,” immediately 
before “or national origin” each time it 
appears in sections 804, 805, 806, and 807. 


THE PAROLE REORGANIZATION 
BILL 


HON. JOHN BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 21, the House considered passage of 
H.R. 5727, the Parole Reorganization Act 
of 1975. The purpose of this bill is to re- 
vise and modernize our system of grant- 
ing paroles and providing for their re- 
view. The U.S. Parole Board, since its 
inception in 1930, has remained virtually 
unchanged except for minor attempts 
by the Board itself to update its policies. 
Through the years, criticisms have been 
leveled against the Board, building to a 
crescendo recently. The Board’s proce- 
dures and operational mechanisms have 
been cited as antiquated and deficient 
and possibly inadequate with regard to 
constitutional safeguards. I can certainly 
find no fault in an attempt to modernize 
and to reorganize and improve the Parole 
Board. In fact, it seems appropriate to do 
so in view of its unchanged status for 
some 45 years. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I must express 
severe reservations about some provisions 
of this bill. On one hand, we have Con- 
gress providing for a term of incarcera- 
tion after a conviction for a crime, spec- 
ifying maximum sentences. On the 
other hand, we state that the maximum 
sentences may not be served unless there 
is a high probability that the convicted 
persons will violate criminal laws—a 
vague test. 

I can see an additional problem: If the 
court should fail to provide for a mini- 
mum sentence, the result will be that the 
convict cannot serve longer than 150 days 
without being eligible for parole at which 
time the Board would be required to show 
that he should not be granted a parole. 
This means that the will of the people 
can be circumvented—after a trial and 
conviction in which the people in accord- 
ance with the law have determined that 
a convicted person should serve a set 
period of time. Another undesirable effect 
of creating such an increased workload 
for the Parole Board would be the release 
of a great number of convicted criminals 
without adequate justification. 

Like others among my colleagues in the 
House, I feel it is unwise to mandate 
that a convicted felon should be eligible 
for parole and, in fact, entitled to parole, 
unless the Parole Board has proven that 
he is not fit to return to society, regard- 
less of the original length of his sentence 
and the crime committed. The very sub- 
stantial safeguards of our system assure 
the accused protection and fairness. The 
result of a conviction should not be sub- 
verted, thus confusing the privilege of 
clemency with the rights of the accused 
and convicted. 
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Finally, Mr. Speaker, although I com- 
mend the Board and all other persons 
who worked on this legislation, I would 
urge that Members of this body reject 
this bill. Instead, I would recommend 
further study and clarification of the 
procedures included in this legislation. 


ILLEGAL ALIEN PROBLEM 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the illegal 
alien problem in the United States has 
been with us for some time, but it has 
only been most recently that we have felt 
any particular strain because of their 
presence. During this time of recession 
and increased unemployment it becomes 
apparent that these people are taking 
American jobs, and when they cannot 
find jobs, American public ass‘stance. 

It used to be argued that the jobs that 
these aliens had were subminimum wage 
jobs, but a recent study in U.S. News & 
World Report shows that the vast major- 
ity of aliens employed are in categories 
far above the minimum wage level. 
Think of it: approximately 7 million 
illegal aliens, with an expected addition 
of about 2 million aliens in 1975, all com- 
peting for American jobs, and adding to 
the burdens of our already severely taxed 
economy. 

Recently Representative Mario BIAGGI 
suggested that I join him in legislation 
that would go a long way in curbing the 
flow of illegal aliens into the United 
States. Among other provisions, the bill 
would make it a Federal offense for em- 
ployers to knowingly hire illegal aliens. 

However, without the cooperation of 
the business community it will be impos- 
sible to truly eliminate the illegal alien 
from the ranks of the already employed. 
That is why I heartily applaud the recent 
action taken by the National Can Corp., 
in which they have promised an all out 
effort to eliminate the illegal alien em- 
ployee in their business facilities. I am 
enclosing the details of the National Can 
Corp. proposal in hopes that it might 
prove the impetus for other business 
firms to do voluntarily what has to be 
done to make some inroads into the 
unemployment problem. 

The articles follow. 

NATIONAL CAN CORP., 
May 12, 1975. 
Hon. Joun H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE DENT: At our annual 
shareholders meeting on April 11, 1975, I 
made the announcement that the National 
Can Corporation was adopting a policy to 
insure against the hiring of illegal aliens. 
Furthermore, that the corporation, and I 
personally, would be spearheading a drive to 
recruit other businesses to do the same. 

General Leonard Chapman, Commisisoner 
of the United States Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service, has assured me that if 
all of business would adopt a similar policy, 


more than one million jobs could be opened 
up for U.S. workers within a matter of 
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months; an additional two million jobs could 
be opened up over a period of three to four 
years. 

I know how deeply concerned you per- 
sonally are about the unemployment in the 
United States today, therefore, I hope that 
I can count on your support in this program. 

We would welcome any comments or sug- 
gestions you have concerning this program. 
A press release summarizing my remarks at 
our annual meeting is enclosed for your 
information, 

I look forward to hearing from you soon. 

Sincerely, 
F. W. CONSIDINE, 


NATIONAL CAN Enacts MEASURES To INSURE 
AGAINST HIRING ILLEGAL ALIENS—HEADS 
Derve To Recrurr OrHER Business To Do 
THE SAME 
CHICAGO, ILL., April 11.—With unemploy- 

ment at an all-time high since the de- 

pression, National Can Corporation an- 
nounced today that it is enacting measures 
to insure against the hiring of illegal aliens. 

According to the United States Immigra- 
tion Service, it is the first major U.S, cor- 
poration to publicly adopt such a policy. 

Frank W. Considine, president and chief 
executive officer of National Can, in making 
the announcement at the corporation's an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, said that in addi- 
tion to its own policy, National Can would 
spearhead a drive in cooperation with the 
U.S. Immigration Service to get other com- 
panies to adopt similar measures. Considine 
personally will head up the drive. 

General Leonard F. Chapman, commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Immigration Service, said 
that a concerted effort by all of business 
not to employ illegal aliens would help to 
open up more than one million jobs for un- 
employed U.S. workers within a matter of 
months; it could make available over a pe- 
riod of three to four years an additional two 
million or more jobs. 

“The time when our nation could absorb 
the world’s unemployment is long past,” 
Considine said in making his announcement. 
“I don't see how we can any longer justify 
taking lightly the hiring of people who en- 
ter the country illegally, violating our laws, 
when so many of our own people are begging 
for jobs.” 

Considine stated that government statis- 
tics show that illegal aliens don't just occupy 
the low paying, unwanted jobs. 

“Quite to the contrary,” he said. “Illegal 
aliens hold jobs throughout our entire em- 
ployment stream. 

“It is estimated that more than one million 
illegal aliens are in New York; more than 
half a million in Chicago,” Considine con- 
tinued. “You can be sure that the people 
employed in these areas aren't harvesting 
crops.” 

According to the Immigration Service, 
more than two and one-half million illegal 
aliens come into the United States each year. 
They arrive from nearly every country in the 
world. 

As unemployment in Europe continues to 
grow, the number of illegal aliens migrating 
to this country is expected to rise. 

According to General Chapman, the surest 
way of shutting them out is to turn off the 
magnet that attracts them here . . . jobs, 

“This is what we are trying to encourage 
major corporations to do,” General Chapman 
said. “This is why National Can’s public 
policy and leadership role in this vital issue 
is so important to our solution to the illegal 
alien problem,” 

National Can is listing on all of its em- 
ployment forms, both temporary and perma- 
nent, salaried and hourly, the question: “Do 
you have the legal right to be in this 
country?” 

It is posting signs in each of its plants, 
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informing workers of the company's policy 
on the employment of illegal aliens. It is 
informing each of its employees that it is 
cooperating fully with the U.S. Immigration 
Service and that plants will be open for 
regular immigration inspection. 

“This puts the illegal alien on notice that 
National Can is one company to avoid," 
General Chapman said. 

“If more corporations would adopt this 
policy it would eventually transmit to the 
illegal alien that there are no jobs for them 
here. It would discourage them from coming 
to America on an illegal basis.” 

The General said that illegal aliens who 
were employed at company plants posting 
this information would most likely leave. 

“They know that sooner or later with our 
regular inspections that they would be de- 
tected,” he said. 

Considine stated that this is of course 
National Can’s goal ... to open up more 
jobs for legal residents. 

“If we can do something to help ease the 
unemployment problem in the U.S.," Consi- 
dine said, “then we feel that we will have 
truly accomplished something. 

“Our goal is to put the U.S. worker back 
to work, as quickly as possible. We feel that 
this program with the U.S. Immigration 
Service is an important step in the right 
direction.” 


National Can Corporation has 62 plants 
across the U.S. It employs over 14,000 peo- 
ple. In addition to its U.S. plants, the com- 
pany has 12 plants overseas. Its 1974 annual 
sales were $710 million. 


LEGAL SERVICES FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last several months many of us have 
become increasingly aware of the legal 
problems facing millions of senior citi- 
zens. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, many of these 
legal problems are unique to the elderly 
and frequently require special legal 
training. 

Unfortunately, in the past the legal 
profession as a whole has been either 
unable or unwilling to provide older per- 
sons the legal assistance they so des- 
perately need. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed legislation which I hope will en- 
courage the legal profession to become 
more involved in the problems of the 
elderly. I refer to the provisions of H.R. 
3922, the Older Americans Amendments 
of 1975, which allow for the development 
of legal counseling assistance programs 
and the creation of programs to assist in 
the training of professionals and para- 
professionals to deal with the legal prob- 
lems of the elderly. 

However, Mr. Speaker, it is clear that 
we haye much more to do before all older 
Americans have access to adequate legal 
counseling services. In this connection, I 
insert at this point in the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled, “Old People: Friendless in 
the Court,” by Ms. Marlene Marks, which 
appeared in the March 1975 issue of Juris 
Doctor magazine. 

The article follows: 
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OLD PEOPLE: FRIENDLESS IN THE COURT 
(By Marlene Adler Marks) 

In the year 2010, I will be 62. Chances are 
most of you will be at least that old. Many of 
you will be much older. The postwar “baby 
boom” will undoubtedly become, just 35 
years from now, the “patriarchs push.” And 
so for the youngest among us it may well be 
an act of self-preservation to talk about 
the legal problems of today’s old people, 
euphemistically called senior citizens. For 
no matter who they are or where they live— 
in isolated retirement meccas like Miami or 
Los Angeles or in nursing homes near your 
house where they are rarely seen—the elderly 
today are you tomorrow. 

But the private bar, like the public at 
large, has little use for reminders of im- 
pending old age. “The private bar hasn't 
done diddly,” says an activist in the field 
of legal aid for the elderly. Says Jack Ber- 
man, a prominent San Francisco attorney, 
“You want to know why we don't handle 
cases for the elderly poor? Why, it’s the 
Same reason we don’t handle cases for the 
young poor. We can’t afford to. Let me tell 
you about my overhead ... .” 

There are 20 million prospective clients 
out there over 65 with problems you would 
hate to face—but may have to one day. Con- 
template for a moment the specter of incom- 
petency proceedings, or the no-man’s land 
of a nursing home. One in four elderly fami- 
lies lives on less than $3,000 annually. More 
than 50 percent of single old people live on 
less than $2,000 a year. 

But the problem is more than one of pov- 
erty, for not all the elderly are poor. Many 
of them are living on fixed, but middle- 
class, incomes. Nevertheless, they have spe- 
cial legal problems, and the record of the 
private bar in helping these Americans—who 
are often too proud or frightened to cry out 
for help—has been abysmal. The old live to- 
day under an apartheid policy as severe and 
shocking as South Africa’s, and so far no 
deluge of “civil rights workers” has volun- 
teered to set them free. 

THE ELDERLY FACE MANY PROBLEMS 

Economics are only the beginning—the 
problems inevitably involve equal rights and 
the law. People over 65 make up 20 percent 
of the poverty population. They live on Old 
Age Assistance, Social Security, and the re- 
cently enacted Supplemental Security In- 
come—a basic monthly income of about $235, 
depending upon the state. 

To some of us, a yearly income of under 
$3,000 may seem beyond belief. But for the 
elderly, the current economic crisis is only 
the last item on a long list of financial tor- 
tures. “My wife, at 65, and I, at 72, are part 
of an unfortunate generation,” one man 
wrote to the American Association of Retired 
Persons. “The depression of the thirties de- 
nied us the maximum earning power and ad- 
vancement oportunities of normally more 
productive years. During World War II, our 
salaries were frozen and our mobility severe- 
ly restricted, Pension plans and fringe bene- 
fits in commerce and industry did not mate- 
rialize until the middle or late fifties. Even 
then, I was considered too old to participate 
or unable to transfer what little vested rights 
I had accumulated to another job. This is not 
to be considered a complaint, but only a 
record to the facts.” 

“CATCH 65” 

Horror stories may be unnecessary. We all 
know of old people living alone, enfeebled, 
poor, We've heard stories and read congres- 
sional reports about inhuman conditions in 
nursing homes, and we remember the testi- 
mony about old people eating dog food. And 
the rights of the elderly are still in daily 
jeopardy. They live in a “Catch 65” world, 
where institutions and people seem bent on 
destroying the only thing the old have left, 
their dignity. 
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Urban renewal programs are a good ex- 
ample. Generally, old people who live in their 
own homes have maintained them well— 
some for as long as 50 years. But when cities 
require costly adherence to housing codes, 
the elderly run for cover. They simply can’t 
afford the improvements or the attendant in- 
crease in property taxes; eviction becomes a 
certainty. “The elderly cannot afford to pay 
for a loan,” Stan Price, former head of the 
defunct Housing Law group in Santa Monica, 
California, told a congressional committee 
some years back. “They cannot get a loan 
because the banks will not lend money to 
elderly people who are living on a fixed in- 
come, and banks will not lend money to 
homeowners in certain parts of the city.” 
ELDERLY ARE FRIENDLESS IN THE LEGAI 

COMMUNITY 


Where can old people go for help? Whether 
it is a dispute with a landlord, a nursing 
home, an insurance company, or the Social 
Security Administration, the elderly usually 
find themselves friendless in the legal com- 
munity. “We never think about going to a 
private attorney for help,” says a member of 
one California senior citizens group. “Attor- 
neys don’t regard the elderly as part of the 
market. They don’t have money so they never 
get help.” 

While frequently pigeonholed as “poor” 
and therefore entitled to legal ald, the elder- 
ly are in a class by themselves. They have 
the same needs as other legal aid clients, but 
they have problems that set them apart. As 
James Kraus, former deputy director of New 
York’s Legal Services for the Elderly Poor, 
wrote in 1971, “The candid policy of many 
attorneys is to take advantage of court de- 
lay and elderly plaintiffs by postponing trials 
as long as possible, knowing that the pres- 
sure for settlement intensifies in proportion 
to the plaintiff's age and health—and there- 
fore the diminishing likelihood of remain- 
ing alive to enjoy any financial recovery.” 

Kraus suggested that all jurisdictions give 
the elderly special priority for hearings and 
trials. They need extra consideration as plain- 
tiffs, Kraus said, so that they “can benefit 
from any recovery during their lifetimes,” 
and as defendants “to prevent one party 
from capitalizing on the age of another and 
in the interest of having the trial include 
the live testimony of the defendant.” 

But these problems arise only after the 
elderly client has found a lawyer. Finding 
representation is difficult indeed, compound- 
ed not only by the disinterest of most of the 
private bar but also by its simple ignorance 
of old people’s problems. Social Security 
forms and the appeals process for benefici- 
aries are a legal specialty, as are pensions, 
nursing home contracts, and the problems of 
involuntary commitment. While law schools 
were relatively swift in adding civil rights 
law, landlord-tenant law, and general social 
welfare law to their curricula, only a minor- 
ity of schools offer courses in how to fight 
for an elderly client. 

Thus it is newsworthy when four Stanford 
University law students establish a program 
for free legal services to the elderly. Duke, 
Syracuse, and George Washington law schools 
have grants for clinical programs on aging, 
and the University of Southern California 
and the Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California allow students to spend 
a part of their time representing the elderly. 
And New York City has opened the first legal 
ald office exclusively for the elderly (see ac- 
companying story at right). 

But these are still the proverbial drops in 
the bucket. “The issues the elderly face are 
those for which eyen most legal services at- 
torneys have no background,” says David 
Affeldt, counsel for the Senate Committee on 
the Aging. “The other minority groups are 
regarded as being perhaps more visible and 
more glamorous. Their problems are ones 
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attorneys are acquainted with.” Old people’s 
problems, he says, are not “of natural inter- 
est . . . to the general members of the bar.” 

Compounding the problem are disincen- 
tives built into federal programs that set 
outrageously low attorneys fees, The Social 
Security Administration, which ranks first 
on the complaint list of the elderly has es- 
tablished a 25 percent fee limit on past-due 
benefits recovered. Any additional approved 
fees must be recovered directly from the 
client. All fees for disability cases require 
approval from either SSA or the court, While 
this may prevent attorneys from reaping a 
bonanza, the limit also means that only the 
most dedicated lawyers will work In a remote 
area of the law where the fee is small or non- 
existent. 

“The government ought to pay reasonable 
attorneys’ fees on the basis that it expects to 
get professional help,” says Norman Kal- 
cheim, former head of the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Family Law Section. Fees should 
be discretionary within the appeals process, 
based on the amount of work done, he says, 
just as they are in workmen’s compensation 
cases. 

INTEREST GROUPS ATTEMPT TO STIR INTEREST 
IN LEGAL PROBLEMS OF ELDERLY 


Oddly enough, an increase in attorneys’ 
fees gets no support whatever from the two 
major elderly organizations, the predomi- 
nantly blue-collar National Council of Senior 
Citizens and the mostly white-collar Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons. These two 
groups attempt to speak for about seyen mil- 
lion of the nation’s elderly. 

“We're trying to awaken the attorney to 
perform that pro bono benefit he’s always 
so proud of,” says David Marlin, NCSC coun- 
sel. “We're trying to tell him it's in his self- 
interest, the interest of the community at 
large, as well as God’s work.” For years 
Marlin and the NCSC staff have been promot- 
ing programs to entice the public bar, In 
1968 they used one of the first federal grants 
for the elderly for 12 demonstration projects 
throughout the nation. One outgrowth of 
such funding was the National Senior Citi- 
zens Law Center. 

The AARP, on the other hand, while fer- 
vently backing legal services, has little hope 
of getting the private bar to respond. Jim 
Hacking of AARP’s legislative section talks 
of prepaid legal insurance, more money for 
the newly established Legal Services Cor- 
poration, even government-funded ombuds- 
men to help the elderly through the federal 
bureaucracy. 

But AARP doesn’t mention partnership 
with the private bar. “We understand the 
average attorney has to run an office, has to 
make enough money,” says John Martin, a 
colleague at AARP. “In a good many cases, 
there’s no adequate fee.” 

At the union-backed NCSC, there is no evi- 
dence of such understanding. “The legal pro- 
fession has never been covered with glory in 
its attempts to use the law to benefit the de- 
pressed and deprived of this country,” says 
NCSC attorney David Marlin. “The problem 
with the legal profession is the same as that 
of many professions in this country. They 
forget their obligations to the less well-off.” 

When the Practising Law Institute held a 
two-day seminar last spring on “Legal Rights 
of the Elderly,” most of the 100 attorneys 
attending were, predictably, government law- 
yers. “Unfortunately, the problems of the 
group are typically non-remunerative to the 
attorneys involved. The elderly, more than 
others, live on limited fixed incomes,” says 
Alfred Miller, program director of the semi- 
nar. Miller looks forward to a revolution in 
office management. Attorneys could realisti- 
cally and painlessly use their time for elderly 
clients, he says, if they would use paralegals 
or form books, or otherwise simplify the de- 
livery of their services, 
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“Attorneys could do the job,” says Paul 
Nathanson, head of the National Senior 
Citizens Law Center. “They could make sure 
the elderly got care.” The elderly would not 
have “Rolls Royce” wills, Nathanson admits, 
but they could get adequate legal care, 
“which is more than they get now.” 

The ABA’s Kalcheim has been trying for 
years to get approval for a specific program, 
and this year the organized bar has made its 
first concrete attempt to enlist private at- 
torneys in serving the elderly—a program 
called LATE, Legal Assistance for the Elderly, 
using retired attorneys working for free. “My 
committee has been dealing with these prob- 
lems for eight years,” says Kalcheim. “The 
bar has always been active; 25 percent of its 
time is given to public affairs, and we've 
always been receptive even without financial 
rewards.” 

David Marlin of the NCSC doesn’t think 
that’s quite the case. “The Family Law Sec- 
tion has done very well within the range it 
operates in,” he says, but because it is ori- 
ented to the law rather than the client, tt 
has adopted a piecemeal, specialist approach. 
“The section is peculiarly geared to guardian- 
ship and conservatorships,” says Marlin. “It 
has nothing to do with housing or welfare, 
and very little to do with probate. That’s all 
another section. The range of interests of 
older persons do not coincide with this spe- 
cialty of the law.” 

Perhaps there would be no problem if 
government legal services were filling the 
need. But im terms of dollars and political 
muscle, the elderly have had to take a back 
seat to the better organized poor blacks and 
other racial minorities whose problems are 
more visible. Now that the lobby represent- 
ing elderly rights has become stronger, how- 
ever, the tables may be turned—to such an 
extent that some attorneys think the pov- 
erty population as a whole may be hurt as 
money is siphoned off for programs designed 
solely for the elderly poor. 

This year, for example, the Senate has 
already passed a $105 million appropriation 
under Title III of the Older Americans Act 
of 1965, some $9 million more than originally 
requested by the Nixon-Ford Administration. 
Some $2 million seems destined for legal 
services projects, though it’s difficult to tell 
whether the House will agree to the increase 
or if President Gerald Ford will veto the 
entire package as “inflationary.” 

Money is the lifeblood of all federal proj- 
ects, and neither the elderly nor the poor in 
general are exactly swimming in it. For a 
year, no new money has been allocated to 
the Legal Services Corporation, for example, 
although Congress has yoted its intent to 
increase funding. Meanwhile, the fight for 
the few available dollars is dividing poor 
people, young and old, despite the fact that 
their needs are often the same. 

LEGAL PROFESSION FAILS TO RESPOND TO NEEDS 
OF ELDERLY 

Since the problems of the elMlerly began 
making the front pages, the ability of the 
legal profession to respond voluntarily to 
the demands of society's downtrodden has 
been called into question more dramatically 
than ever before. Why must the government 
step in where private enterprise fears, or 
refuses, to tread? Last year, Senator John 
V. Tunney’s Subcommittee on Representa- 
tion of Citizen Interests held a series of hear- 
ings on “The Bar: Self-serving or 
Serying the Public?” Tunney heard from 
leaders of the bar on questions of price-fixing 
among attorneys, the monopoly of the legal 
profession, and the bar’s responsiveness to 
the poor. 

“Studies show that scores of citizens are 
turning away from lawyers because of the 
high cost of services,” Tunney said at one 
hearing, “and jawyers increasingly leave 
single practice to aggregate in corporate law 
firms in large cities. The result is a growing 
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gap between the lawyer and the average 
citizen. Why should this situation exist at 
a time when the lawyer population is in- 
creasing faster than the general population? 
If, according to the ABA Canons, the pro- 
fession has a ‘duty’ to make legal counsel 
available, why isn’t it happening?” 

Tunney is clearly aware of how this affects 
the elderly; each month at least 600 of them 
file requests fer service at his Los Angeles 
office. Administrative foul-ups in Social Se- 
curity are the major complaint of Tunney’s 
older constituents. Problems with loans and 
convalescent homes run a close second. 

Eric Perkowski, Tunney’s. chief case 
worker, says many of these complaints 
should be directed to an attorney, but can't 
be because his office can't get involved in 
solicitations or referrals, In any case, says 
Perkowski, “by the time we get a case, it’s 
too late to do anything about it. The elderly 
turn to their congressmen because they 
don't know where else to go, It’s not that 
the system is so complex... . It’s Just that 
people don’t fit into nice, clean slots.” 

“Even in an administration as efficient as 
this one, there are many mistakes and mis- 
judgments,” says David Marlin of the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens. “If there 
were more legal activity, there would be more 
justice applied accurately and fairly.” 

The central question may simply be, 
“What makes the age 65 so special?” New 
York attorney Alfred Miller wonders if the 
problems of the elderly are really substan- 
tially different from anyone else’s. “Aren't 
they part of the entire population?” he asks. 
“There are others in society attorneys don't 
serve either. Lots of attorneys wouldn’t take 
a client of 55 if he were without money. 

“Its one of my hangups. Why does the 
fact you're over 65 make it difficult to get 
legal services? It’s only one aspect of the 
entire problem of inadequate deliyery of 
legal services In our society.” 

Perhaps Miller is right. But the elderly, 
poor and middle class alike, face legal prob- 
lems peculiar to being old in America. This 
past January the Supreme Court ruled that 
Greyhound Bus Lines could discriminate in 
hiring bus drivers based on age; a legitimate 
safety issue, the Court said, was at stake. 
Such decisions do not bode well for the 
elderly who must work, or for the many who 
have to work simply because they need some- 
thing to do that makes them feel worth- 
while. 

So the elderly’s problems extend well be- 
yond economics. The poor do not live in 
nursing homes; old people do. The poor are 
not likely to have invested 40 years in pen- 
sion plans only to watch them go broke; 
old people have. Most of us, rich or poor, 
are not hidden away in society's dark cor- 
ners. The elderly are. But they are begin- 
ning to crawl out of the corners in which so- 
ciety has put them and have started de- 
manding equal representation before the 
Taw. 


INSIDE THE MIDDLE EAST—II 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, here follows 
the second in the series of articles, “In- 
side the Middle East,” by the K-Thorpes 
of Evanston, Hl., chronicalling their trip 
to the Middle East with the Second Edi- 
torial Conference on the Middle East. 
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INSIDE THE MIDDLE East: ISRAEL SCALES Down 
DEMANDS FOR PEACE; Gors From SOVER- 
SIGNTY TO NONBELIGERENCY 
(By Jane K-Thorpe and Lee K-Thorpe) 
Israel was never recognized as a state by 

the Arab countries because of the continuing 
Arab nationalist hope of establishing an in- 
dependent Arab state in Palestine. All of the 
Palestinian refugees Jane and I spoke with 
in the Middle East last month referred to 
Israel as “Palestine.” While there have been 
periods in which the Arabs did give Israel de 
facto recognition, the official Arab policy 
has been either nonrecognition or to try to 
destroy Israel completely and return the land 
to the Palestinian Arabs. The recent Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) sugges- 
tion of a secular state containing both Arabs 
and Jews also amounts to a call for the end 
of the Jewish state. 

Israel has sought a peace treaty with the 
Arabs ever since 1948, and at the same time 
has demanded boundaries that can be de- 
fended against Arab attack. Until recently 
Israel has insisted on official recognition of 
its statehood. Now it is willing to settle for 
non-belligerent written resolutions, with 
recognition taking place several years from 
now. Israel has refused to re-admit the Pal- 
estinian Arab refugees except as part of a 
peace treaty, and the Arabs have refused to 
negotiate without the return of the refugees 
as @ pre-condition. Another issue of conten- 
tion, especially in Israel's early years, was the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, The Arab 
and Israeli irreconcilable positions have been 
the source of conflict ever since Israel's 
founding. 

After the 1948-49 war, in which the Arabs 
lost additional territory to the Jews, Arab 
hostility was based largely on the fear of 
Israeli expansionism, a fear that has con- 
tinued to concern the Arabs greatly. Israel 
did sometimes try to increase its territory 
at Arab expense, but this threat has been 
largely exaggerated by Arab propaganda. 
After 1949 Israel refused to withdraw from 
the newly seized area partly because it 
wished to occupy a greater and more defensi- 
ble territory than the UN had authorized, 
and also because it gave Israel a stronger 
base from which to demand recognition by 
the Arabs. Still, Israel's rejection of the UN 
partition plan's boundaries seemed to show 
the Arabs that the Jewish state’s encroach- 
ment on Arab lands would become even 
more extensive if it were given the chance, 
Israel maintained that the UN boundaries 
were invalid after the Arabs rejected them 
by attacking in May, 1948. What had been 
won by war, they felt, was not rightfully 
theirs. 

The Palestinian refugees’ situation was 
another reason for Arab hostility toward 
Israel, About 500,000 Palestinian Arabs left 
Israel during the war of 1948-49, according 
to Israel, but other figures given are as high 
as 900,000. The Arab governments insisted 
on the refugees’ legal right to their former 
homes and so obstructed long-range resettle- 
ment plans such as the UN proposal that 
they live in the Sinai, Jordan and Syria. The 
UN established a fund to help resettle the 
Arab refugees in other lands, but for politi- 
cal reasons the Arab mations decided not to 
apply for most of the money offered. Arab 
governments also prevented refugees from 
becoming citizens or even working in some 
cases, 

The Arabs who remained in Israel were 
able to share in Israel's economic growth to 
some extent, but they were treated as 
second-class citizens in many ways. Although 
Arabs could apply for citizenship with full 
rights (other than military service), they 
were restricted in movement and given only 
a limited part in government, The Israeli 
Land Acquisition Law of 1953 authorized 
Israel to buy any Arab lands not occupied, 
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and both refugees and displaced Arabs 
within Israel suffered great losses for which 
they were poorly compensated. At the same 
time, the Jewish minorities In Arab countries 
were badly persecuted. Almost 500,000 Jews 
emigrated to Israel by 1950, with small 
groups continuing to live there now. (We'll 
describe what we saw of them in our up- 
coming stories.) 

The Israeli “NAHAL” (“Fighting Pioneer 
Youth") settlements were started in 1951 
as a means of dealing with terrorist raids. The 
“Nahalniks” were young army people—male 
and female—-who established settlements in 
border and uncultivated areas. In spite of 
Arab incursions, these agricultural areas 
fiourished. 

Bases of terrorist activity against Israel 
were established after 1950 by Egypt in Gaza 
and the Sinai, and fedayeen terrorist groups 
were also given refuge in Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Lebanon, Arab attacks on Jewish settle- 
ments occurred between 1951-56 with in- 
creasing severity and frequency, The West 
Bank was also an established base of activ- 
ity against Israel by Palestinian groups from 
Jordan, Israel established a policy of retalia- 
tion by the early 1950’s first through similar 
terrorist incidents and later, when these at- 
tacks did not discourage further terrorism, 
the Israelis used larger scale regular military 
action. The Israeli policy of collective re- 
prisals for terrorist attacks was responsible 
for the Israeli massacre at the Jordanian vil- 
lage of Kibya in 1953, and other attacks on 
Arab villages. 

But the Israeli reprisals did not result in 
fewer attacks and instead intensified Arab 
hostility. In 1954 King Saud of Saudi Arabla 
deciared that if necessary, the Arabs 


should sacrifice as many as ten million sol- 
diers in order to destroy the “cancer” of Is- 
rael from their midst. Further Arab attacks 
killing Israelis resulted in more Israeli re- 
prisals, A desire to develop greater military 
prowess and Israel's strong military action 


caused Egypt and other Arab countries to 
turn to the Soviet Union for arms beginning 
in 1955. 

During the same period the British and 
French were being eased out of the Arab 
world as Arab nationalism continued to gain 
momentum with Israel as a common enemy. 
In addition, the U.S. and USSR were replac- 
ing the European infiuence by strengthening 
those forces it felt were beneficial to their 
own interests. Britain and France were anx- 
fous to re-establish themselves in the Arab 
world, and when Egypt nationalized the Suez 
Canal they tried by force to take it back. 
When Egypt cut off the Israeli port of Eilat by 
blockading the Gulf of Akaba, it also precipi- 
tated military action on the part of Israel. 
Israel quickly took over the Sinai and the 
western powers took over Port Said and Port 
Fuad, but were halted by the UN and especi- 
ally U.S. pressure. British troops left Port 
Said and the French withdrew from Port 
Fuad, while the Israelis retreated from the 
Sinai and the Gaza. A UN force occupied the 
Sinai border, Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh, its 
purpose being to prevent Egypt from re- 
blockading the Gulf of Akaba and to secure 
the borders from attack by Israel into Egypt. 
After the Israeli withdrawal Egypt refused to 
open the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping and 
the Gaza strip continued to be used as a base 
for raids into Israel. 

The tensions remained in the area. Raids 
continued sporadically. The positions on both 
sides hardened; there was a constant de- 
mand by the Arabs for the return of land, 
and Israel continued to refuse to give It up 
without recognition of its statehood. They 
were unable to moye toward an agreement. 
Russia became more involved, wanting to 
use its influence in the area, and took on 
Egypt as a client. They began to furnish arms 
in larger quantities, primarily to Egypt but 
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also to other Arab nations. To counter-bal- 
ance this the U.S. began to furnish arms to 
Israel to retain the balance of military power. 
Nasser spoke of Arab solidarity and the fu- 
ture of the Arab nations once the threat of 
Israel was eliminated. Syria, meanwhile, had 
always been a strong force for Arab national- 
ism and threatened the leadership of Nasser 
by accusing him of talking but not doing 
anything. An Arab conference was called in 
1964 on the common question of how to de- 
stroy Israel. It was agreed that they would 
use force. The PLO had been agitating for 
recognition, and at this point the Arab gov- 
ernments decided to use the PLO as an ac- 
tion group. They began to support it finan- 
elally, and militarily, and gave them strong 
bases in the Arab lands. Both sides began to 
develop their military capacity more rapidly. 
The Arab economic boycott of Israel was 
strengthened. 

From 1966-67 attacks on Israeli villages 
preceded the war of 1967. Egypt mobilized, 
demanding the withdrawal of the UN from 
the Sinai, and other Arab countries also mo- 
bilized forces at Israel's borders. 

Anti-Israel statements by these goyern- 
ments made it clear war was imminent. Nas- 
ser and the president of Iraq stated that 
their aim was the destruction of Israel. Israel 
outnumbered by the Arab forces 3 to 1, de- 
cided to pre-empt an Arab attack and struck 
at Egyptian air bases on June 5, 1967. The 
PLO chairman, Ahmed Shukalry, viewed it as 
a fight for the homeland and hoped to make 
over Israel, driving the Jews out or killing 
them. 

Israel defeated the Syrians in the Golan 
Heights and took over Kuneitra. The UN 
called a cease-fire June 10. About 70,000 
Syrians abandoned their towns in the Golan, 
fieeting into the Syrian interior. Israel then 
established some settlements in the Golan, 
thus thwarting Syrian artillery from shelling 
Jewish settlements. Between 1969 and 1972 
terrorist. activity continued from the Gaza 
strip (Arab refugee camps there had been 
taken from Egyptian control with Israel's 
conquest of the Sinai in 1967.) Terrorist 
activities conducted from the West Bank 
ceased after 1968, when the Israelis defeated 
most of the terrorist bases, but it resumed 
after October, 1973. From 1968 on, terrorist 
bases continued to thrive in Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, Syria and Iraq. The Israeli “open 
bridges” policy allowed most of the West 
Bank Arabs to continue to work in Arab 
countries, crossing into Jordan dally. 

The war of attrition of 1969-70 resulted 
in no territorial exchanges. Raids and coun- 
ter-raids were conducted by Egypt and 
Israel, and the Bar Lev fortified line was 
established in the Sinat by Israel. In 1970 
PLO leaders George Habbash and Yassir 
Arafat stated that their hope was to liberate 
Palestine, uproot Zionism and return the 
area to the Arabs. 

From 1969-72 Palestinian terrorist activi- 
ties beyond the Middle East became frequent. 
There were aircraft hijackings in Europe, 
letter bombs sent to London and murders 
such as those of the eleven Israeli Olympic 
athletes at Munich in 1972. About 10,000 ter- 
rorists lived in Syria, 5,000 in Lebanon, 
2,300 in Egypt, 2,000 in Libya and smaller 
numbers in other Arab countries. These 
countries committed themselves to aiding 
the Palestinian cause and the terrorists. 
The attacks continued in 1972 and 1973, and 
President Sadat of Egypt pledged himself not 
only to liberating Palestine but putting an 
end to “Israeli arrogance.” The Israelis 
downed a Libyan civilian airliner in 1973, 
killing 104, because they feared that it 
planned to attack Tel Aviv. The President of 
Libya denied Israel's right to exist. 

On Oct. 6, 1973, Yom Kippur, Egypt and 
Syria attacked Israel, with the declared 
territorial objectives of Gaza, Sinal and the 
Golan, but most Israelis believed they would 
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try to go farther if possible, to cross the 1949 
lines and try to destroy Israel completely. 
Soviet military aid to Egypt and Syria was 
valued at about 3,500 million dollars, and 
U.S. aid to Israel came to 2,200 million dol- 
lars. From Oct. 6-8 Arab forces penetrated 
into Sinal and the Golan Heights, but from 
Oct. 8-24 the Israelis forced the Arabs out of 
these areas and then reached into Egypt and 
also beyond the Golan into Syria. The Egyp- 
tians and Syrians were aided by Iraq, Ku- 
wait, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Algeria and 
Morocco. In Noyember the Soviet Union pro- 
vided Egypt and Syria with surface to sur- 
face “Scud” missiles, the range of which cov- 
ers most of Israel if both Egypt and Syria use 
them to attack. 

(After war broke out many Arabs within 
Israel drove vehicles, gave blood, made cash 
contributions and volunteered to do other 
necessary work. Israel lost about 2,500 sol- 
diers, proportionately equivalent to about 
200,000 U.S. losses. The Arab casualties have 
never been released for any war.) 

In early 1974 Egypt began work to reopen 
the Suez Canal and build up the cities along 
it. But at the same time that Egypt and 
Israel were disengaging in the Sinai, the 
Syrians began attacking Israeli military bases 
in the Golan Heights. Syria continued a war 
of attrition throughout 1974, insisting that 
Israel withdraw from the Golan Heights be- 
fore any negotiations could take place. 


NATIONAL SECURITY STUDY MEMO- 
RANDUM 39 AND THE FUTURE OF 
US. POLICY TOWARD SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert into the Recorp for the 
thoughtful attention of my colleagues, 
excerpts from an analysis by Mr. Edgar 
Lockwood of “Nissem 39,” and the im- 
plications of that document for the fu- 
ture direction of U.S. policy in southern 
Africa. This article first appeared in 
ISSUE: A Quarterly Journal of African- 
ist Opinion, volume IV, No. 3, fall 1974. 
The excerpts follow: 

NATIONAL Securrry STUDY Memorandum 39 
AND THE FUTURE or U.S. PoLticy TOWARD 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 

(By Edgar Lockwood) 

For observers of U.S. policy toward Africa, 
this has been the fall of the “Nissem.” 

Newspaper and magazine articles by Tad 
Szulc and Jack Anderson, based on the text 
of National Security Study Memorandum 39 
of 1969 (NSSM 39), have popularized an 
alleged Nixon “tilt” toward Southern Africa’s 
white regimes, stemming from a preference 
for protection of U.S. economic interests over 
ideals of democracy and decency. The State 
Department, embarrassed and flustered by 
the leak of another secret document, has 
tried to downplay its significance (calling 
it merely a preliminary study), and has dis- 
claimed any change in policy. 

For some, the revelations contained in 
NSSM 39 simply confirmed old news. As early 
as 1970, Ken Owen, the Washington repre- 
sentative of South Africa’s Argus news chain, 
had been summoned to the White House and 
asked to convey a message to Pretoria via his 
column: the White House was anxious to 
improve relations with South Africa and was 
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therefore refraining from condemnation of 
South Africa’s denial of a visa for Arthur 
Ashe as a sign of a shift in policy. In Septem- 
ber 1970, Assistant Secretary of State David 
Newsom had, in a Chicago speech, signaled 
South Africa that the U.S. would be prepared 
to accept license applications for sales of 
VIP jet planes to South Africa's military, 
indicating a new flexibility in the U.S. arms 
embargo. Two years later, Terrence Smith of 
the New York Times had analyzed the new 
policy of “dialogue.” By early 1973, Chairman 
Diggs of the House Subcommittee on Africa 
was openly referring to NSSM 39 as the 
memorandum that had “launched the so- 
called communication policy.” 

What is new of late is that a wide range of 
people outside the Administration have re- 
cently had access to the text of the memo- 
randum itself, The significance of the NSSM 
lies in the glimpse it affords of Kissinger’s 
realpolitik analysis, unadorned by rhetoric 
and devoid of charisma. The basic considera- 
tions and posture there set forth indicate 
what we can expect between now and at least 
1976. A more exact analysis of the document’s 
contents and of the actions flowing from it is 
thus justified. 

In April 1969, Kissinger directed the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive review of U.S. 
policy toward Southern Africa by the Nation- 
al Security Council Interdepartmental Group 
for Africa—composed primarily of represent- 
atives of the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the CIA, Treasury, Com- 
merce, Joint Chiefs of Staff, AID and NASA 
would add their special knowledge. The study 
was to cover the history and the future of 
major area problems, U.S. interests and op- 
tions for strategy and policy. The emphasis 
was to be on broadening the range of views 
and presenting alternatives. 

In August, the 70-page memorandum was 
presented to Kissinger. It was then redrafted 
in ways not affecting most of its substance 
and presented to the National Security Coun- 
cil on December 9th. The Council's view was 
that the US. should to some degree 
“straddle” the racial conflict which it saw 
building—with an emphasis on relaxing pre- 
vious “arbitrary” limitations on U.S, inter- 
ests—and should adopt a less moralistic, ad- 
monishing tone toward the white states. Kis- 
singer therefore recommended to Nixon in 
January that the general outline of “Option 
2” of NSSM 39 be followed, and he spelled 
out what this choice would mean in a num- 
ber of “Operational Examples.” 

Until 1969, our policy had defined prog- 
ress toward majority rule in the white states 
as meaning: 

1. “Non-whites” from the U.S. would be 
free of discrimination on naval shore leave, 
would participate in exchange programs and 
have access to non-white areas. 

2. Elimination of job reservation, recogni- 
tion of African trade unions as bargaining 
agents, abolition of pass laws and repressive 
police measures, and a qualified franchise. 

3. Recognition of United Nations responsi- 
bility for Namibia and the cessation of re- 
pression there; withdrawal of South African 
economic and paramilitary support for 
Rhodesia; generous customs treatment for 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland; and ex- 
ceptions to apartheid for black sportsmen 
and businessmen. 

Option 2 is built on a new acquiescence in 
the fundamental permanence and even de- 
sirability of South African power. Its key 
premise is that South Africa is and should 
be the dominant power in the area and that 
white rule there (and in the Portuguese 
colonies) is “here to stay.” The outward 
thrust of South Africa to become accepted 
as a legitimate African state, to make itself 
available as a partner in black economic de- 
velopment, and to create a whole nexus of 
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economic interrelationships with the states 
of the region provides a welcome opportunity 
for the United States. A closer relationship 
between South Africa and its black neigh- 
bors is seen to be the key to relaxation of 
tensions in the area, and thus to the protec- 
tion of U.S. interests from the risks of in- 
stability arising from escalating violence. In 
order to accomplish this, the U.S. should 
work to encourage a closer relationship be- 
tween the black and white states. By urging 
black states to concentrate on internal eco- 
nomic development, by giving them US. 
aid, and by encouraging South Africa to do 
the same, Option 2 envisages less support 
of armed struggle for the liberation of the 
white-ruled countries on the part of black 
states which realize that “peace and pros- 
perity” He in a closer relationship with South 
Africa, Communist powers will correspond- 
ingly lose influence. (It is interesting to note 
that even in 1969 U.S. policymakers were 
aware of South Africa's overtures to its black 
neighbors, and of a response from Zambia 
and others.) 

We can conclude that the record of policy 
actions taken since 1969 conforms to Option 
2 and its Operational Examples. The United 
States has moved perceptibly closer to out- 
right political support for southern Africa’s 
white regimes. Indeed, its veto—with Great 
Britain and France—of the African states" 
resolution to exclude South Africa from the 
United Nations, and Ambassador Scali’s at- 
tack in December 1974 on “unrealistic” Gen- 
eral Assembly actions were public confirma- 
tion of what was privately decided long ago. 
NSSM 39 makes it plain that force, sanc- 
tions, and exclusion of South Africa are 
all “unrealistic,” and the United States is not 
now and never has been prepared to see them 
used as appropriate measures, even though it 
is admitted that basic change may not come 
without them. 

The authors of NSSM 39, like most white 
Americans, have a hard time understanding, 
evaluating, or appreciating the depth of black 
hopes and the deep anger felt by Blacks 
with respect to white minority rule in south- 
ern Africa, This lack of comprehension no 
doubt contributed to the rather bizarre and 
inaccurate judgments contained in NSSM 39: 

While the study group could not decide 
whether racial “violence” would escalate, 
some members argued that only the growth 
of violence would bring about change of any 
kind. But the predominant view, distilled 
in Option 2, declared that violence would 
not get the Blacks any political rights. 

Not only did the State Department re- 
fuse to see the possibility of a Portuguese 
collapse in Mozambique; it steadfastly re- 
fused publicly to recognize the reality of 
PAIGC success in Guinea-Bissau. Until the 
very end, it kept insisting that this most 
successful of the liberation groups con- 
trolled only one-third of the territory and 
that a virtually non-existent rival, FLIC, was 
a contender for power. In 1973, Kissinger 
had an opportunity to meet Amilcar Cabral, 
but NSC staff refused to consider such a 
meeting on grounds that it would give 
offence to the Portuguese. 

The study does not perceive that the suc- 
cess of the liberation movements might 
bring tangible benefits to the African people 
in their movement for growth and self- 
development. On the contrary, only great 
power interests are considered. Either the 
US. and its Western European economic 
partners or rivals, including South Africa, 
will benefit from and have influence in 
black states, or the communist bloc will. 
Africans remain pawns In the cold war 
game. 

Option 2 is built on the cynical calcula- 
tion that black states are easily bought off. 
The token nature of the increase in US. 
economic assistance (an additional $5 mil- 
Non) was admitted to be too small to be 
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capable of exerting any real leverage. But 
it was intended to protect U.S. interests in 
the white states by defusing black militancy 
with some cheap window dressing. 

Aid to Zambia was not to include any de- 
fensive weapons, whether sophisticated or 
unsophisticated, notwithstanding the re- 
peated threats of Rhodesia and South Africa 
to retaliate against Zambian protection of 
liberation movements, 

NSSM 39 never confronts the question of 
how “progress toward majority rule” is ac- 
tualiy transformed into majority rule. In 
fact, the document's silence on that issue 
amounts to an admission that Whites will 
never peacefully surrender more than a 
qualified franchise. Yet the drafters of this 
study do not consider any real support for 
strong measures, even though these might 
be the only effective means of bringing about. 
real change. 

South Africa’s Bantustanus are viewed as 
unworkable not because of any inherent in- 
equity in allocating 13 percent of South 
Africa's land as “homelands” for 70 percent 
of its population, nor because they are 
areas devoid of resources and without ac- 
cess via the sea to the outside world. They 
are viewed as unworkable because South 
Africa has not invested properly in them. 

This analysis, of course, does not preclude 
the realism which recognizes the advent of 
new political power when violence succeeds, 
Now that FRELIMO has won power in Mo- 
zambique, U.S. policymakers have done a 
complete turnabout, switching from denying 
FRELIMO’s importance and reality to pro- 
mulgating effusive statements of congratula- 
tions and offers of assistance. Economic aid 
will follow: indeed, it has already been ap- 
propriated in a minor amount, since aid can 
provide some leverage to prevent independ- 
ent Mozambique from taking political steps 
unacceptable to the U.S. (such as breaking 
its economic dependence on South Africa or 
making itself available as a staging ground 
for guerrilla raids or war on South Africa). 

The U.S. veto of the African initiative to 
exclude South Africa from the UN and Am- 
bassador Scali's denunciation of the UN 
General Asembly for “unrealistic” resolu- 
tions coincided with the gradual collapse of 
the Administration's support for repeal of 
the sanctions-breaking Byrd Amendment. 
These events suggest a trend to dismiss the 
concerns of the black states and to move to- 
ward a more open and forthright promotion 
of U.S. tangible interests in the white-ruled 
states of southern Africa. 

This trend refiects not only the rising tide 
of U.S. economic activity in the white states, 
but also, perhaps, a raised assessment of the 
strategic importance of South Africa. 

NSSM 39 not only bullt the case for ac- 
ceptance of South Africa’s power and re- 
sources; it moves a giant step toward accept- 
ance of the permanence of apartheid itself. 
It banks on the continuation of the flow of 
material benefits from the inequities of 
white oppression. Idolatry of the “tangible” 
and “realistic” are apparent on every page. 
Racial discrimination is viewed as a problem 
in the United States not because it is evil 
but because Blacks are prepared to cause 
trouble. By appeasing the black states and 
urging modest improyements on the white 
states, policymakers hoped in 1969 to strike a 
delicate balance between pursuit of gain and 
the appearance of rectitude. At the moment, 
the balance seems to have been achieved. 

What the study ignores is the longer sweep 
of history, which is ultimately determined 
by the deeper currents of the human and 
political struggle. The Bicentennial of the 
American Revolution reminds us that we 
have preferred the liberty to pursue individ- 
ual self-interests, no matter how grossly 
material, to the preservation of equality for 
all. This preference for freedom over equality 
has led to the concentration of economic 
and political power in the hands of the few. 
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But while we have sacrificed our ideals of 
equality, we have never entirely forgotten 
them. Indeed we cannot. They will return 
to haunt us if the policy of the United States 
continues to dictate the pursuit of power 
and wealth as ends in themselves. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN PROJECT 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, an advance 
copy of an excellent article on the north- 
ern Maine woods, the upper St. John 
River, and the dispute over the Dickey- 
Lincoln project should be read by all 
Members of Congress. It is an incisive 
argument against any further funding 
for Dickey-Lincoln. 

This article, written by Richard Sal- 
tonstall, Jr., is scheduled to appear in the 
August 1975 issue of Country Journal. 
Because its publication will probably 
come after House consideration of the 
public works appropriations bill, the au- 
thor and the editors have graciously con- 
sented to have it printed in the RECORD 
at this time: 

THE MAINE Woops tn 1975: A CASE FOR THE 
UPPER St. JOHN RIVER 
(By Richard Saltonstall, Jr.) 

Though most of it has been logged at least 
twice during the past century or more, the 
country of the upper St. John still is a thriv- 
ing forest. The land is flat compared to the 
rugged region of the Penobscot basin around 
Mt. Katahdin. And the river gradient is gen- 
tle too, dropping from a 1,200 foot elevation 
at Baker Lake to about 600 feet at Allagash, 
110 miles downstream, As wild rivers go, this 
slope is barely noticeable. The upper river 
section drains a watershed of 2,725 square 
miles, an area consisting entirely of unor- 
ganized territory (or unincorporated town- 
ships called Wildlands), almost all of it con- 
trolled by four companies—International 
Paper, Great Northern, Irving Pulp and 
Paper and the Seven Islands Land Co, which 
is by far the biggest property manager. 

“Tt is even more grim and wild than you 
had anticipated, a damp and intricate wilder- 
ness, in the spring everywhere wet and miry,” 
wrote Henry Thoreau about the north woods 
of Maine back in 1846. And it hasn't changed 
much, at least beside the river. Just as the 
forest dries out and the river scenery is en- 
livened by wildflowers and the bright greens 
of deciduous growth along the banks, black 
flies, mosquitoes and noseeums can make life 
miserable. In the winter of course, the river 
is a winding snow-covered channel of ice, 
My first view of it was that way, from the 
Moody Bridge where we crossed in a pickup 
late at night and a smooth, still fairway glis- 
tened under a full moon and stretched both 
ways until swallowed up in the black forest 
that confined it. 

The ice goes out late in April, sometimes 
in May. Swollen by melted snow and jammed 
with tumbling chunks of ice that leave 
sears on the trees well above the banks, the 
St. John is to be feared. In 1970, the ice 
swept the Ninemile Bridge right off its mas- 
sive stone and concrete piers, depositing two 
entire steel truss sections on opposite shores 
below. And in the past two years, the spring 
floods have caused several million dollars 
worth of damage to the 4,700-soul commu- 
nity of Fort Kent far downstream. The upper 
river is a moody watercourse whose person- 
ality varies with the rains that quickly run 
off into sidestreams too numerous to count 
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and five sizable tributaries. It has run at a 
volume as high as 70,000 cubic feet a second 
and as low as 129 cfs, though the yearly aver- 
age is 4,600 cfs. Meek in one extreme, mon- 
strous in the other, the upper St. John is 
quite unlike its sister, the Allagash, just to 
the south, that runs parallel for nearly 30 
miles before the two meet below Route 161. 
Though well known as a state-managed 
Scenic Waterway, Allagash is hardly a river 
at all, composed as it is of a string of lakes 
that take up 47 of its 92 miles. 

Even with an indefinite season, with sum- 
mer dry spells forcing canoeists to get out 
and wade, with the terrible black flies lacer- 
ating both man and moose and with a dearth 
of varying topography to lead the eye, the 
upper St. John has special qualities. It is re- 
mote, bridged only three times by private 
forestry roads before the highway span above 
Allagash, There are no dams, no habitations 
until the last few miles, and few people on 
the river. The current is swift all the way 
from the Northwest Branch to the Allagash 
confiuence, and while there are only three 
heavy rapids, there are rock rifles and rips 
to keep you alert to the channel every stretch 
of the way. So you can always hear the river. 
The forest cover is pleasantly varied: alders 
in the logans of the Baker Branch, dense 
stands of fir and spruce all the way, aspen 
and birch where there was a fire, and some 
remaining patches of the Eastern white pine 
(pinus strobus) that once lorded it over the 
entire countryside. Up the smallest side 
trickles there are beaver settlements and in 
the clear brooks and tributaries there are 
native brook trout. Ahead of you, mergansers, 
goldeneyes and great blue heron take flight 
and overhead there’s an occasional osprey. 
Sandpipers and yellowlegs flit about the 
banks and gravel bars. Depending on the sea- 
son you ought to see wood duck, black duck 
and blue-winged teal. 

The best Kind of a river trip takes at least 
a week, longer with side trips up brooks and 
tributaries. Then your bodily senses have 
time to attune to new surroundings, gradu- 
ally you spot the subtlest changes in the 
forest and flora and notice the slightest 
stirrings of wild life. Your mental faculties 
also need to readjust, When at last you're 
acclimated you can daydream or think big 
thoughts as you paddle while missing noth- 
ing important that is going on in the river 
world. And if you're tired of being sensory 
or of pondering the future, there is no place 
better than a canoe for a friendly discussion. 
And I know of no Eastern river besides the 
St. John where there is so much opportunity 
for a person to establish himself this way, 
without the civilized distractions. 

A few years ago, the forestry companies got 
together with the state to make various 
arrangements for public recreation with a 
two and one half million acre section that 
includes all of the upper St. John. North 
Maine Woods is what they call both the area 
and the program. They put out a map show- 
ing points of entry, driveable roads, camp- 
sites and bigger campgrounds. There is a $2 
per season registration and a $1 per night 
camping fee. Fire permits are required. On 
the back of the map it says that the North 
Maine Woods “is not a wilderness’ because 
the area is interlaced with 2,000 miles of 
maintained forestry roads, thousands of miles 
in temporary roads and is in the process of 
being cut over for the third time. I suppose 
the companies are anxious to prevent the 
romantic notions associated with a forest 
wilderness, such as the North Woods, from 
going to people’s heads. To my way of think- 
ing, bulldozed and chainsawed here and 
there as it is, the St. John country still pro- 
vides what the park planners call a “wilder- 
ness experience.” The late Aldo Leopold said 
over 50 years ago that true wilderness should 
be able to “absorb a two week’s pack trip.” 
The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission in 1962 defined wilderness as 
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being an area over 100,000 acres with no 
public roads. Both criteria hold up in the 
upper St. John. I’m certain that if the fores- 
try companies coordinate their cutting plans 
with public authorities, and forest operations 
are conducted with enlightenment, then 
there will be plenty of “wilderness” to go 
around in North Maine Woods, even if it is 
rotated along with the forest crop. 

But the problem isn't forest operations, 
at least for the moment, and that’s what 
this report is all about. The problem is a 
proposal for the Army Corps of Engineers 
to build two dams across the upper river, 
at places 11 miles apart, called Dickey and 
Lincoln, the biggest dam being 9,260 feet 
long and 340 feet above the river bed, bigger 
than the Aswan Dam on the Nile. If built 
on schedule, before 1985, the Dickey-Lincoln 
Hydroelectric Project will flood some 89,000 
acres, turning the river into a still lake all 
the way back to Seven Islands, some 55 miles 
upstream, drowning such tributaries as Little 
Black River and Big Black River and a dozen 
or so superior trout streams such as Chimen- 
ticook and Pocwock. Though the U.S. Con- 
gress has authorized nearly two million dol- 
lars in planning funds back in 1966 and 
67, until the energy crisis finally captured 
public attention a year ago, the project ap- 
peared to be abandoned. It had been rejected 
in succeeding votes for appropriations and 
made fun of in Congressional circles as the 
“Dinky-Licken” or “Maine’s boondoggle.” 
Last year, Congress voted $800,000 to continue 
planning for the project, and at this writing 
was considering another $1.1 million for final 
plans. The Maine legislature has also gotten 
into the act by considering a proposal to cre- 
ate a state of Maine Dickey-Lincoln Authority 
that would take over the entire hydroelectric 
project, 

Extraordinary as it may seem for a power 
proposal that ultimately may cost over $800 
million, Dickey-Lincoln is designed mainly 
to operate two and one half hours a day 
(the river volume will allow no more) to 
generate 725 megawatts of peak load elec- 
tricity to Southern New England, where in 
summer air-conditioners and in winter elec- 
tric heating and lighting have strained ex- 
isting power plants. Only 105 megawatts, 
generated over 12 hour periods, will be deliv- 
ered as baseload to so-called preferred cus- 
tomers in Maine, mostly Federal installations 
and municipalities. Put in simpler terms, 
Dickey-Lincoln’s total yearly output of 1.1 
billion kilowatt hours is actually less than 
the generating capacity of a small fossil-fuel 
plant and is only around 114 percent of New 
England’s yearly consumption of 64 billion 
kilowatt hours. In the next decade, when it 
is estimated that this region will use 100 
billion kilowatt hours, Dickey-Lincoln can 
contribute barely one percent. Moreover, 
while Dickey-Lincoln is supposed to produce 
10 percent of New England’s projected 1980 
peak load requirements, the peaking periods 
last as long as six hours. So other facilities 
will be needed during the 314 hours when 
Dickey-Lincoln has no additional peaking 
capacity. 

The need for peak load capacity is used 
increasingly by utilities across the nation 
as a justification for new facilities. Look- 
ing at the problem as a whole, however, 
makes the peak load arguments seem foolish. 
With regard to Dickey-Lincoln, for example, 
the Environmental Policy Center in Wash- 
ington notes that a program to install storm 
windows throughout New England (at a cost 
of $15 per window with a savings of 10 gal- 
lons each in heating oil) would cost $150 
million. The program can save as much oil 
as Dickey-Lincoln but will pay for itself in 
seven years instead of the fifty years in 
which payments are to be stretched out for 
the hydro project. 

The sensible solution to New England’s 
energy gluttony would be the passage of 
energy conservation laws, and rate changes 
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that would inhibit peak load demands. Yet 
the Corps of Engineers not only has turned 
away from the possibilities inherent in this 
course but has not considered various al- 
ternatives, conventional and unconventional, 
to Dickey-Lincoln. Under the National En- 
vironmental Protection Act of 1969, Feder- 
al planners are required to study alternatives 
to all proposed government actions that 
might have an environmental impact. Yet 
New England District Engineer John Leslie 
tells me that since Dickey-Lincoln has al- 
ready been authorized by Congress the 
Corps is not going to analyze environmental 
considerations beyond the immediate im- 
pact of the constructed facilities and reser- 
voir. The fact remains, as Bowdoin economics 
professor A. Myrick Freeman, III, wrote in 
a study for the Maine Natural Resources 
Council, that “a full investigation of the 
economic feasibility of Dickey-Lincoln as a 
source of peaking power for New England 
would require an investigation of the effect 
of peak load pricing on the load curve and 
the growth in electricity demand.” More- 
over, Freeman went on, if peak load users 
had to pay their way, “it is possible that 
changes in the time pattern of electricity 
demand would make additional investments 
in peaking capacity such as Dickey-Lincoln 
unnecessary.” That is basic. Unfortunately, 
for all concerned, most of the arguments that 
presently are mustered in behalf of Dickey- 
Lincoln overlook the basics. 

When it was hatched way back in 1956, a 
hydro-electric dam on the St. John at Rankin 
Rapids, just downstream of the site of the 
proposed Dickey Dam, was to fill the gaps in 
the output of a tidal power facility on Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay. If the Canadians and Amer- 
icans cooperated to the fullest extent in de- 
veloping a tidal project, there would be no 
gaps to fill. The private dream of a brilliant 
engineer named Dexter P. Cooper, given pub- 
lic scope by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the “Quoddy Project” was reduced in scale 
so that the upper St. John’s peaking power 
was needed. On again and off again, through 
the years since 1924, the tidal facility was 
finally considered economically unfeasible in 
1964 and full attention was diverted to the 
inland project. Since a dam at Rankin Rapids 
would have backed water up into the Alla- 
gash Waterway, the planners shifted sites to 
Dickey, where a big dam would generate 760 
MW, and downstream to Lincoln, where a 
small impoundment would squeeze the last 
drop of power out of the river, 70 MW worth. 
At that point, objections to a hydroelectric 
project on the St. John on environmental 
grounds seemed to be stilled. 

Early advocates of the dam such as Maine 
Senator Edmund Muskie and Congressman 
(now Maine’s other senator) William Hath- 
away saw in Dickey-Lincoln the introduction 
of public power to Northern New England, 
bringing lower electrical rates over the long 
term and more efficient planning for Maine's 
energy needs in particular. And in those 
first years of debate, it was Maine's 
big private utilities, Central Maine Power and 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. that protested 
against the project most loudly. Lately, the 
private utilities have been less yocal. The en- 
ergy crunch has stretched their generating 
facilities to the breaking point and the prom- 
ise of cheap nuclear power remains unful- 
filled. Perhaps they also realize that Dickey- 
Lincoin no longer is the only opening wedge 
for a public power authority in New England 
and, in any case, will not be much of a public 
competitor. (Proponents of the project say 
it will cost around 2.5¢ per kilowatt hour 
compared to 3.4c for a fossil-fuel alternative. 
Yet this claim is misleading. The 2.5c Corps 
figure does not take into account cost in- 
creases and infiation that have affected 
Dickey-Lincoln during the past ten years 
whereas the 3.4c cost is based on the high 
price of $12.50 per barrel of oil as well as 
the recent costs of alternatives. Even so, the 
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projected annual savings of $11.7 million is 
a fraction of the $1.6 billion New Englanders 
spend each year on electricity.) 

In the past few years, as the need for 
back country recreation and the careful 
management of wild ecosystems has become 
more and more apparent, Corps of Engineers 
proposals everywhere have been subjected to 
new standards. And so it is with Dickey- 
Lincoln, The environmentalists have taken 
up the cry, Representatives like Muskie and 
Hathaway, considered sympathetic to envi- 
ronmental legislation, find themselves 
hemmed in over a project they have long 
identified with. Hathaway’s congressional 
district included Northern Maine, so his ad- 
vocacy has always featured the arguments 
that the project will provide much-needed 
flood control for Fort Kent as well as boost 
for the Aroostock County economy. 

To be sure, seven years from now, Dickey- 
Lincoln could give Fort Kent some security. 
Yet District Engineer Leslie says that the 
floods of the last two years have prompted 
his office to proceed with plans for a dike 
System to protect Fort Kent for less than 
two million dollars, excluding compensation 
for the land, or about .0025 percent of the 
dam cost. As a regional economic asset, 
Dickey-Lincoln might even be counter-pro- 
ductive. It is estimated that only about one- 
third of the construction labor will be per- 
formed by Maine workers and even then this 
will only produce the kind of short term 
boom that makes the eventual “bust” all the 
more disruptive. When finished. the hydro- 
electric facility will employ less than 40 per- 
sons. Recreation? Proponents talk about 
boating and fishing on the reservoir without 
questioning the dubious appeal of a lake 
whose shoreline is a mudflat much of the 
time because of the rising and falling of the 
power pool. Moreover, while touting the pos- 
sibilities of reservoir recreation, the Corps 
has not put a value on the camping, canoeing 
and fishing and activities that already are 
associated with the free-flowing river and are 
growing each year. In any case, Maine has 
many large lakes, still uncrowded, a lot closer 
to New England population centers than 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

Paradoxically, as far as the lake argument 
goes, the granite aggregate and facing for 
the hydroelectric project's earthfill is sup- 
posed to be quartered at Deboulle Moun- 
tain, the centerpiece of a string of lakes 
nearby which has already become such an 
attractive area for outdoor recreation that 
it is under consideration as a Critical Envi- 
ronmental Area. All told, nearly 70 million 
cubic yards of earthfill will be needed for the 
dams. Counting the reservoir, the dam facil- 
ities and the earth and rock pits, Dickey- 
Lincoln will encompass 110,000 acres of the 
North Woods. It will flood a forest that now 
can produce a minimum of 20,000 cords a 
year under sustained yield management, 
worth $4.5 million. (Forestry experts say that 
in the comparatively good soils of the upper 
river drainage, 40,000 cords a year is a far 
truer estimate of the potential of that area 
to be flooded.) Moreover, the reseryoir will 
severely disrupt the established network of 
forestry roads through the upper river basin 
and will isolate from the rest of Maine and 
the U.S. another 200,000 acres of producing 
timberland. 

While the recreation and forestry consid- 
eration may be debated on a comparative 
basis, the upper river’s ecological value is 
absolute. State and Federal biologists have 
compiled data on the St. John basin ever 
since a dam was considered at Rankin Rap- 
ids. While much of their material was pre- 
pared to show how a dam would affect the 
Allagash Waterway, inasmuch as either proj- 
ect (Rankin or Dickey-Lincoln) would flood 
a large part of the Upper St. John, the ob- 
servations in these various studies remain 
valid. A state report says there “is an almost 
unlimited amount of superior seasonal 
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stream habitat for brook trout.” Even when 
the water is lower and warmer in summer, 
the fish appear to find plenty of spawning 
beds and deep or shaded pools. The best 
spawning areas fall within the area to be 
flooded. While the Corps puts high value on 
& potential lake fishery, no cost is consid- 
ered for the loss of a native trout habitat 
or the likelihood that yellow perch and other 
lake fish will compete in the headwaters 
with the remaining native species. 

State biologists singled out some 34 deer 
yards in the upper river region. Most will be 
flooded by the dam. And both State and 
Federal biologists noted that these refuges 
were important not only to indigenous deer 
but to deer that normally move in during the 
winter from the less habitable forest (less 
browse) far back from the river. The best 
dams money can buy are beaver dams, and 
they abound in the St. John basin, creating 
nutritious backwaters for migratory ducks, 
geese and other waterfowl. A reservoir will 
destroy many of these natural impound- 
ments. Friends of the St. John, the coalition 
of environmental groups now opposing Dick- 
ey-Lincoln, has stressed in its literature that 
a reservoir fluctuating in size from 89,000 to 
55,000 acres cannot possibly replace the nat- 
ural, stable wildlife habitats like the trout 
pools, the brooks and the beaver ponds. “The 
displaced wildlife population will be lost, 
since wildlife habitat in surrounding areas 
is being utilized to its maximum capacity.” 

All the same, it is most likely that the 
Dickey-Lincoln proposal will be rejected on 
the basis of energy economics, and in this 
regard there is a strong case for declaring 
the project a public works pork-barrel even 
if the energy crisis worsens. In January, the 
U.S. General Accounting Office published a 
report saying that the Corps of Engineers 
consistently misled the public by exaggerat- 
ing the benefits of hydroelectric projects 
throughout the nation. Time after time, said 
the GAO, the Corps does not make sufficient 
allowance for unexpected costs, inflation and 
environmental damage while it overstates 
such economic benefits as flood control, ir- 
rigation, power generation and recreation. 
Recreation is always in there for its hidden 
appeal. While the GAO has not yet released 
specific information on Dickey-Lincoln, at 
least two researchers have produced care- 
fully documented studies. They are Rose- 
mary M. Manning and Bowdoin's Rick Free- 
man. Both pointed out a major flaw in the 
Corps’ method of arriving at a 2.6 benefit 
to cost ratio. 

First of all, the Corps basic data is seven 
years old. The original price tag of $356 al- 
ready has grown to over $500 million and 
even Corps planners concede it will go over 
$650 million, (For the purposes of analysis, 
the Corps’ has updated the estimated con- 
struction cost to $384 million.) Moreover, the 
Corps’ favorable ratio depends heavily on a 
314 percent discount or borrowing rate on 
capital construction financing, a discount 
based on the rate of return on U.S. Treasury 
bonds issued 20 or more years ago. Legisla- 
tion passed in Congress directs the Corps to 
use this rate for projects authorized before 
a higher rate was recommended for Federal 
water projects. Corps spokesmen admit very 
candidly that the low discount rate is used 
solely for the evaluation of benefits versus 
costs and that when the government has to 
borrow money for the project it will pay at 
least double the old rate. Rick Freeman 
thinks the discount rate will come closer to 
three times that rate. A private utility today 
would pay between eight and ten percent in- 
terest on borrowing, as well as taxes and in- 
surance. In the case of Dickey-Lincolin, these 
differences are absorbed by the taxpayer. If 
the Federal Water Resources Council's rec- 
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ommended discount rate of 6% percent is 
applied to Dickey-Lincoin, and realistic con- 
struction costs are taken into account, says 
Freeman, the project is hardly justified, the 
margin being between 0.9, which is a loss, 
and 1,2, which is barely beneficial. 

But then there are the other factors. One 
of these is the Corps method of measuring 
flood control benefits, $60,000 in the case of 
Dickey-Lincoln. This figure is supposed to 
equal the value of annual flood damages that 
will be avoided with a dam. It only holds 
up if the dam is the least expensive way of 
obtaining protection. And of course the 
Corps already admits this is not the case. 
Another factor that keeps nagging is the 
question of alternatives. In the short term, 
surely energy conservation measures must 
be enacted so that as a society we can col- 
lectively defray one another's local deficits, 
(e.g. as would be the case with storm win- 
dows.) In the long term, there are a variety 
of considerations ranging from decentralized 
solar systems and windmills to the recrea- 
tion of the way trees convert solar energy 
by protein synthesis. Certainly none of these 
ideas should seem any more “far out” than 
landing men on the moon. (Although just 
repeating that popular comparison isn’t go- 
ing to get us anywhere either.) 

My friend John Cole, editor of Maine Times, 
has urged authorities to follow up sugges- 
tions that forest wastes (chips, bark and 
slash) might provide enough fuel for a steam 
turbine to compete with Dickey-Lincoln. 
And there is always the possibility of con- 
verting Maine's forest materials into meth- 
anol, a good source of energy fuel, even 
though present economics do not favor such 
a plan. Yet another fuel source, already tried 
successfully in different urban areas of the 
U.S., Is household wastes. (In St. Louis, Mo., 
for example, one third of the city’s garbage 
is shredded, then mixed with pulverized coal 
for use as power plant fuel.) According to 
the President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality, direct incineration of wastes or bio- 
conversion of these materials for liquid or 
gaseous fuels ought to provide up to ten per- 
cent of any community’s energy needs. 

Many analysts of the energy crisis are 
optimistic about decentralized and uncon- 
ventional energy sources that are suited to 
a particular environment. These sources in- 
clude the windmills and solar units for cool- 
ing and heating that already have been tried 
successfully in single rural residences, In 
the future they might include community 
incinerators making power and heat, clus- 
ters of windmills and, along the coast of 
Eastern Maine, a tidal project or two. De- 
centralized energy certainly results in one 
important efficiency, the elimination of miles 
and miles of unsightly transmission lines. 
For Dickey-Lincoln, upwards of 150 miles in 
new transmission lines will be needed at a 
total cost (which includes outside invest- 
ment) of $129.1 million. Energy losses over 
long transmission distances also will run up- 
wards of ten percent. 

I have my own vision of an upper St. John 
river valley and of course it doesn’t include 
any dam. Forest landowners and state offi- 
cials join in an authority that also includes 
some citizens involved in open space preser- 
vation and wilderness land use. Call it the 
North Maine Woods Commission. Forestry 
guidelines are established in order to pro- 
tect the upper St. John from erosion, un- 
usual runoff, ecological damage and esthetic 
blight that can result from indiscriminate 
forest operations. Guidelines also are devel- 
oped to make certain that those who go to 
the river for a backwoods outing can indeed 
enjoy the sense of being in a wild and re- 
mote place. The harsh winter, the spring 
blackflies and a paucity of access routes have 
prevented overcrowding of the St. John up 
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until now. But the landowners say this is 
changing, that larger numbers want to 
canoe the river and many people drive in to 
the Moody and Priestly Bridges, and ta 
Dickey, to fish or enjoy the river setting jusi 
for the day. So a few more restrictions may 
be necessary to prevent the different expres- 
sions of recreational pleasure from infring- 
ing upon one another. Finally, both recrea- 
tion and forestry plans should be coordi- 
nated so that loggers and campers do not get 
in each other’s way. Obviously, along the 
river at some point where canoeists will pass 
by, there may be a visible forest operation. 
But in this narrow river corridor operations 
should follow the strictest methods of se- 
lective cutting and timber stand improve- 
ment (TSI) and should be conducted when 
the river is not being paddled. 

Already the Allagash Waterway next door 
is being enjoyed to capacity. Further south 
and east, Baxter State Park and Mt. Katah- 
din, beckon thousands of campers and hikers 
annually. It only makes sense to build a 
positive framework for the upper St. John, 
creating a North Woods that is for real. 


FIRST TARGET FOR SUPPRESSION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recog- 
nizing as I do, the Members, continuing 
interest in the politics and human rights 
in South Vietnam, now that the Commu- 
nists have conquered that country, I di- 
rect the attention of the Members to an 
editorial that appeared in the May 15 
edition of the Machinist, a weekly news- 
paper of the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. 

The editorial, by Gordon H. Cole, edi- 
tor of the Machinist, categorizes the steps 
that the Communists are taking to sup- 
press the free trade union movement of 
South Vietnam. 

The article follows: 

FIRST TARGET FOR SUPPRESSION 

As in the case of every Communist take- 
over, the free trade union movement of South 
Vietnam, the CVT, was one of the first 
targets for suppression. Here are reports that 
reached the AFL-CIO from Saigon last 
month: 

In Da Nang, CVT officers were arrested and 
required to turn over all of their records and 
files. 

At Ban Me Thout, former union officials 
were put on a non-subsistence ration. 

In Binh Long, the plantation workers’ rep- 
resentative was shot and scores of others 
were arrested. 

In Bing Dong, the president of the CVT 
local was arrested and one CVT leader was 
shot. 

In Quang Ngal, the president of the CVT 
provincial council was arrested. 

In Quang Tin, the secretary general of the 
CVT provincial council was arrested with all 
members of the council. They have not been 
seen or heard of since the fall of Da Nang. 

In Pieiku, both of the CVT provincial rep- 
resentatives were arrested. 

In Kontum, the CVT provincial council 
was captured and has not been seen or heard 
of since. 

In Hue, the president of the provincial 
council was arrested, the CVT had no detalils 
of what happened to him. 
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In Dalat, the provincial council president 
was seized. 

In Nahtrang, the president of the railway 
workers union, who was also the vice presi- 
dent of the CVT provincial council and lead- 
er of the workers’ party, was arrested. 

About 70 trade union officers and some 220 
dependents are among the Vietnamese ref- 
ugees brought out by United States forces. 
CVT President Tran Quoc Buu was among 
the last. He is reported to be on Guam. 

What has happened to trade unionists 
since the unconditional surrender of Saigon 
is not known. 

CVT headquarters in Saigon, Da Nang, My 
Tho and other cities have been seized. The 
CVT newspaper has been suspended. New 
leaders have been designated by the North 
Vietnamese military government. 

ORGANIZED 27 YEARS AGO 


The CVT was organized in 1948. During 
French rule, it operated as an underground 
movement. When the country was parti- 
tioned in 1954, union headquarters was 
moved from Hanoi to Saigon. A few weeks 
later, the Communists seized all union prop- 
erty and records left behind in North Viet- 
nam. 

The CVT continued in the South until the 
fall of Saigon, representing more than 400,000 
workers. Its largest affiliate was the Farmers 
Union through which the Vietnamese cam- 
paigned successfully for land reform law, 
organized cooperatives and credit unions. 
Other affiliates included the railway workers, 
fishermen, dockworkers, oil workers, trans- 
port workers and government workers. 

The CVT participated in the councils of 
the International Labor Organization and 
the World Confederation of Labor. The free 
trade union movement has been weakened 
by the fall of South Vietnam. 


—_—_— 


DESIGNING HOMES FOR SOLAR 
ENERGY UTILIZATION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the Energy Research, 
Development and Demonstration Sub- 
committee of the Science and Tech- 
nology Committee held oversight hear- 
ings on the Solar Heating and Cooling 
Act. As an original sponsor of that legis- 
lation, and a strong supporter of this 
technology, I was very interested in the 
testimony presented at these hearings. 
Among all of the fine statements present- 
ed, I found one that particularly im- 
pressed me with its perspective on the 
solar energy issue. 

Mr. John P. Eberhard spoke on behalf 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
which has a substantial role to play in 
our national energy use patterns. His 
comments were critical of the Energy 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion’s Interim Report, entitled, “Na- 
tional Plan for Solar Heating and Cool- 
ing.” The main criticisms were not tech- 
nical, but conceptual. The AIA statement 
urged that building designs fit natural 
climates, and this initial design use of 
solar energy should be used as the base 
for additional hardware add-ons of solar 
heating and cooling equipment. The 
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ERDA plan fails to address the basic de- 
sign of homes in its attempt to encourage 
the use of solar heating and cooling. 

I would recommend the statement by 
Mr. Eberhard to any of my colleagues 
who are interested in solar heating and 
cooling. 

The statement follows: 

Soar HEATING AND COOLING DEMONSTRATION 
Acr or 1974 
(A Statement by John P. Eberhard) 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee. I am John P. Eberhard, President 
of the AIA Research Corporation, a non- 
profit, public corporation established by the 
American Institute of Architects. I speak 
today on behalf of the American Institute 
of Architects, the professional society of 
architects, as well as the AIA Research Cor- 
poration. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present 
my views on Public Law 93-409, Solar Heat- 
ing and Cooling Demonstration Act of 1974, 
and welcome this opportunity to comment 
on the March, 1975, interim report entitled 
National Plan for Solar Heating and Cool- 
ing prepared by the Division of Solar Energy 
of the Energy Research and Development 
Administration. We believe that in general 
this plan provides a useful guide for the 
conduct of the program for demonstrations 
in both residential applications and com- 
mercial/institutional applications. The plan 
seems to meet the goals of the legislation to 
stimulate the creation of a viable industrial 
and commercial capability for producing and 
distributing solar heating and cooling sys- 
tems, and the recognized national need to 
reduce the demand on fossil fuel supplies. 
We believe this version of the plan is a con- 
siderable improvement over the December 30, 
1974 plan entitled Program Plan, Solar Heat- 
ing and Cooling Demonstration Program 
(Residential Dwellings). We have a few gen- 
eral comments and some specific suggestions 
for modification to the language or content 
of the interim report. 

While we all recognize the potential that 
solar energy may offer for reducing our na- 
tional dependence on fossil fuels, we believe 
that there are three basic concerns which 
are architectural in nature that the ERDA 
Plan either overlooks or underemphasizes: 

(1) Bulldings were built for thousands of 
years before there were any mechanical sys- 
tems available to provide for heating, venti- 
lating or cooling. Architects were always con- 
cerned with meeting the needs of users and 
building owners and providing for human 
comfort to the extent that was technically 
feasible. 

In many climates, the challenge of pro- 
viding for human comfort in buildings was 
historically difficult because of wide-ranging 
fluctuations in temperature, but there were 
always sensible things to do in order to uti- 
lize the heat of the sun in cold periods and 
reduce the impact of the sun’s heat in hot 
periods. Only within the past twenty or thirty 
years have architects tended to forget these 
lessons of history and to compensate for poor 
design decisions by using large-scale me- 
chanical heating and cooling systems to pro- 
vide for human comfort in the buildings 
they design. The ERDA Plan has a tendency 
to accept as a fact of life that buildings pro- 
vide for human comfort with mechanical 
systems, and to suggest that we find ways to 
substitute solar collectors on the roof for 
boilers in the basement. We would like to re- 
emphasize that there is a long history of sen- 
sible things that should be done to design 
buildings in adverse climates, These sensible 
design decisions should be made first, and 
then supplemented with solar energy acti- 
vated mechanical systems to provide the ad- 
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ditional comfort conditioning desired. It is 
possible in certain climates to design houses 
that require no mechanical systems—only 
sensible designs to capture the natural ven- 
tilation of the winds, the natural heat of the 
sun, and the natural cooling effects of night- 
time conditions. In such circumstances, the 
energy costs to the consumer can be reduced 
to enough electricity to operate a few lights 
at night. Such conditions may not help to 
create a solar energy industry of the kind en- 
visioned in Public Law 93-409, but they 
would help to save the nation a large amount 
of fossil fuel energy. The ERDA Plan should 
recognize more adequately this balance be- 
tween sensible design decisions and the need 
for solar activated mechanical systems. 

(2) The ERDA Plan concentrates almost 
entirely on the requirements and con- 
straints associated with the application of 
solar energy to individual buildings. We be- 
lieve that there are substantial design issues 
associated with the neighborhoods and com- 
munities in which the buildings will be 
located. In a report being prepared by the 
AIA Research Corporation for the National 
Bureau of Standards and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, we are 
pointing out the obvious community plan- 
ning decisions that will have to be made be- 
cause of the requirement to orient solar 
collectors towards the sun. The American 
Society of Landscape Architects is working 
with us to show that the traditional develop- 
ment patterns of most suburban housing 
schemes will require rethinking. So will zon- 
ing regulations which affect such basic issues 
as “sun rights” (a legal issue) and density 
requirements (a planning issue). The con- 
sumer acceptance of solar heating and cool- 
ing will depend not only on the appearance 
of the dwelling unit, but the community de- 
sign decisions that are needed to avoid a 
hodgepodge of solar collection devices on 
roofs, on walls and on the ground. For com- 
mercial and institutional buildings, the re- 
lationship of the collecting surfaces to the 
building mass and the subsequent relation- 
ship to other buildings in the same area will 
be of obvious importance. The ERDA Plan 
should recognize more adequately this re- 
quirement for community and site-plan- 
ning issues. 

(3) We also believe there is a fundamental 
issue of concern to consumers that is not well 
recognized in the ERDA Plan that might 
be classified as a basic aesthetic concern. It 
is not an easy concept to explain nor will it 
be possible to measure the importance of the 
concept in the early stages of development. 
Perhaps two analogies to other areas of design 
will help to explain the concept. The early 
automobiles that were developed at the turn 
of the century were literally horseless car- 
riages—that is they looked like carriages that 
no longer were pulled by horses but pro- 
pelled by an engine hidden inside the car- 
riage. It took a lot of early design experi- 
ments, and a substantial number of engi- 
neering changes, before a vehicle began to 
emerge that was clearly an automobile. 
Houses that look like our traditional houses, 
that were dependent on furnaces in the base- 
ment for their heat and air-conditioning 
units either stuck in the windows or attached 
to the side of the house, will be the Model-T 
Fords of solar energy assisted houses, but 
new designs that are clearly the result of 
solar energy thinking will eventually emerge. 
A second analogy can be drawn from the 
fireplace. For hundreds of years, a fireplace 
that burned either wood or coal was the only 
source of heat for buildings of all kinds, In 
most of Europe, or in Colonial America, we 
can see the importance of the fireplace to the 
design of buildings. The fireplace became a 
major design element of both the interior 
and exterior of houses, We still find fireplaces 
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in many new houses. Why? Not as a source 
of heat because they don’t provide much 
heat (in fact, they cause more heat loss than 
they provide in heat gain). Fireplaces are 
still desired by consumers because their am- 
bience adds to the quality of our lives, Many 
executive suites have fireplaces even in mod- 
ern office buildings because they provide a 
“homey” touch. Solar energy has this poten- 
tial for adding to the psychological quality 
of buildings. 

Sunlight can and does provide us with & 
warm and pleasant light for using spaces in 
buildings, Sunshine can and does provide us 
with the shades and shadows that make 
bulldings architecturally interesting. Solar 
energy can and does provide us with warmth. 
They all three come together, at the same 
time, and in abundance. Architects are in- 
terested in findings as many ways as possible 
to use sunlight, sunshine and solar energy to 
add to the quality of our lives. The public 
is out in front of all of us in recognizing this 
potential, and the solar energy industry which 
emerges will want to capitalize on this market 
potential. The ERDA Plan should recognize 
more adequately this fundamental concern 
with the design quality of the results, 


THE GROWING POWER OF THE EPA 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


F TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly concerned with the grow- 
ing power of the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. Unfortunately, this 
bureaucratic agency has gone far beyond 
its original task of protecting the envi- 
ronment by controlling pollution. We in 
the Houston area have experienced some 
of the extensive powers of this Agency 
when the EPA promoted a “clean air” 
standard in Houston which in effect 
amounts to land use and transportation 
controls. I will continue to oppose these 
unnecessary and undesirable restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Ralph deToledano in a recent 
column entitled “Mushrooming Power of 
the EPA” does an excellent job of de- 
scribing the extensive power of the EPA. 
Mr. Mike LaVelle, in a column in the 
Chicago Tribune of April 24, 1975, has 
pointed out some of the problems created 
by EPA policies and programs. I would 
like to enter both of these columns in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is time that Congress takes some 
effective action to control the power of 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

The articles follow: 

MUSHROOMING POWER OF THE EPA 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

The name sounds so laudable: The Enyi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. But this 
power-grabbing agency has set out to domi- 
nate every activity in this country—with the 
possible exception of sex—and to reshape 
our national life according to the frenzied 
blueprints of the eco-freaks and the envi- 
ronmentalists crazies. 

It it has its way, as Prof. Irving Kristol 
warned recently in the Wall Street Journal, 
“it will be the most powerful branch of gov- 
ernment, having far greater control over our 
individual lives than Congress, or the execu- 
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tive, or state and local government,” an 
agency “spending much of its time and 
energy figuring out how to be an obstacle to 
practically everything Americans want to 
do.” 

It is demanding veto power over the con- 
struction of low-cost housing, cultural 
centers, amusement parks, convention cen- 
ters—you name it. And it is getting away 
with it. 

In New York City, to cite one example, 
EPA was able to halt a low-cost housing 
project dead in its tracks for months until it 
was redesigned—at considerable cost which 
will be passed on to the poor—to prevent 
“noise pollution.” 

In Los Angeles, it tried to ram through a 
plan under which people would be taxed if 
they did not ride to work in a car pool, gas 
would be rationed, and car drivers would be 
compelled to pay a surcharge on regular 
parking meter fees. In Boston, it sought to 
force companies with more than 50 employes 
to reduce the size of their parking lots by 
25 per cent. 

That’s for starters. In St. Louis, EPA or- 
dered the Union Electric Co. to install sulfur 
removing equipment on three of its generat- 
ing plants at a cost of $500 million and an 
additional annual operating cost of $201 
million—even though its own regional direc- 
tor had said that the city’s air “already 
meets federal air quality standards except 
for a few hot spots” for which “Union 
Electric cannot be blamed.” 

This will raise electric bills by an estil- 
mated 30 per cent, according to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, In Tampa, Fla., EPA ordered 
controls which will raise the cost of electric- 
ity to consumers by 40 per cent. 

The Department of the Interior has 
warned that if EPA has its way in regulating 
lead anti-knocks in gasoline, America’s oil 
requirements will increase by about “one 
million barrels a day, create an incremental 
drain on our balance of payments by over $1 
billion per year, reduce the security of oil 
supplies, and cost the consumer tens of bil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Our environmental protectors are also pro- 
posing to the airlines that they increase each 
fare an average of $2 a day in order to re- 
cover the $880 million EPA wants spent on 
modifying jet engines. 

EPA takes the view that it is not part of 
the executive branch. When its officials 
testify on legislation, they battle their own 
schemes, not the position agreed to by other 
agencies. 

To make its own views prevail, EPA has a 
staff of 41 lobbyists to pressure Congress. 
These lobbyists are paid close to $1 million 
@ year, from your taxes and mine at a time 
when every agency of government is at- 
tempting to reduce its share of the federal 
deficit. 

And what of the eco-freak line it is em- 
ploying these lobbyists to sell? EPA has sub- 
mitted three reports on the dangers to 
health of lead in gasoline. Two were with- 
drawn for their inaccuracies and propagan- 
distic distortions after they were cut to 
pieces by the scientific community. The third 
was described by EPA itself as being “in no 
sense , .. an unbiased document.” 


EPA Finns “THROWAWAY" Joss 
(By Mike LaVelle) 


The US. Environmental Protection Agency 
was formed Dec. 2, 1970. Its stated purpose 
was to “coordinate governmental action to 
assure protection of the environment by 
abating and controlling pollution.” 

What should have been added to that gov- 
ernment directive were the words: “But to 
balance its effectiveness with a goal toward 
preserving jobs as fell as environment.” 

When the EPA was created unemployment 
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nationally was 4.9 per cent. At the time jobs 
were not affected by environmental efforts. 
No one foresaw that five years later unem- 
ployment would push toward 9 per cent. 

But now the issue of environment and em- 
ployment has surfaced. The EPA currently is 
drafting rules that would ban the sale of 
throwaway cans and bottles at all federal 
facilities, including military commissaries, 
federal categories, and other government 
installations. 

If those rules become effective, it might 
signal the acceleration of a similar 
campaign on the state level. Three states al- 
ready have laws requiring mandatory deposits 
on bottles, and three others are considering 
similar legislation. 

Such a ban at federal installations would, 
according to both the AFL-CIO and the EPA, 
affect more than 60,000 highly skilled jobs. 
The EPA claims that many of these jobs 
would be replaced by other positions in the 
washing, handling, distributing, and recy- 
cling of deposit containers in other areas of 
the container industry. 

That doesn’t make much sense. There is 
little difference between the manufacture of 
throwaways and deposit containers. 

If the EPA’s intention is to dissuade the 
slobs who litter our beaches, parks, and high- 
ways, it won't work, Those people would just 
as soon litter with cardboard milk containers 
as with beer and pop bottles. [I concede 
litter along Oregon roads has dropped by 80 
per cent.} 

To my knowledge, there are neither “de- 
posit” cans, nor jobs washing them out. There 
are, of course, jobs making cans. 

Those facts may have siipped past the EPA 
in its haste for sanitized snack bars. 

Maybe there ought to be deposit cans. It 
would not be difficult for can distributors 
to add on a penny or two. Barring the deposit 
ean, maybe the container Industry could 
return to setting up recyclining centers, as 
was done during the World War II drives 
for scrap steel. During that era you could 
even make a fast buck on bringing in aban- 
doned cars. 

Cans and bottles, both deposit and throw- 
aways, account for less than 20 per cent of 
the country’s litter, according to AFL-CIO 
economist George Taylor. The proposals of 
the EPA would have an even smaller effect 
on the environment. 

Taylors says the beverage industry uses 
between 1 and 2 per cent of our total in- 
dustrial energy, which amounts to between 
four-tenths and eight-tenths of the total 
national energy use. 

“Cutting down this use by a fraction would 
have little impact on our national energy 
status, but it would have an inordinate im- 
pact on jobs.” Taylor says. 

When a conflict arises between employ- 
ment and environment, the priorities plainly 
ought to be with jobs. A clean environment 
and full employment need not be mutually 
exclusive. 

Consider a recent innovation: the trans- 
formation of garbage into fuel. This new 
fuel source could be expanded so that we 
could clean up our environment and create 
jobs—both at the same time. 

The EPA’s proposals on cans and bottles 
could be stretched to be absurd to include 
discarded candy wrappers, balloons, cigaret 
packages—even junk cars. Why pick on just 
one industry when a whole slew of them 
is represented in the trash piles that dot our 
parks and highways. 

The EPA ought to be suggesting the im- 
position of stiff fines on litterbugs as one 
approach toward a clean environment. 

In fact, why not merge local EPA offices 
with local sanitation agencies. Think of how 
many public jobs could be created if the EPA 
really went out to clean up our slums, to 
say nothing of our parks. 
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Such an idea is no more extreme than 
banning throwaway cans and bottles at fed- 
eral installations. 


A CALL FOR LICENSE 
RENEWAL REFORM 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTEN, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. Speaker, for too 
many years, broadcasters have been 
forced to operate under a nonspecific, 
yacillating license renewal policy char- 
acterized by extensive filings and paper- 
work. 

Past Congresses have skirted resolu- 
tion of this issue. Now is the time, during 
the 94th Congress, to finally resolve this 
issue. I believe that passage of H.R. 5578, 
which I am cosponsoring, will accomplish 
that objective. 

H.R. 5578, approved by the National 
Association of Broadcasters, directs the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
renew a license, if the licensee has been 
responsive in his programing to the 
“problems, needs, and interests” of the 
service area in which he broadcasts. Ad- 
ditionally, the FCC is responsible for 
establishing procedures for the licensee 
to follow in ascertaining those needs. 

Thus definite guidelines are to be es- 
tablished for both the FCC and the 
licensee concerning renewal criteria. At 
present, however, a broadcaster is forced 
to operate his business without any secu- 
rity that his license will be renewed in 
the future, regardless of the fact that his 
broadcast operations have served “the 
public interest.” A broadcaster who has 
made his best effort to serve the public 
interest and has succeeded in that effort 
faces the possibility that his renewal ap- 
plication may be denied and awarded 
to a competing applicant, whose untested 
proposals the FCC arbitrarily decides at 
the time of renewal will better serve the 
public. 

In addition to providing added secu- 
rity to a licensee who has done a good 
job by establishing set criteria for re- 
newal, H.R. 5578 would give the FCC 
the authority to extend the license pe- 
riod from the present 3-year term to 5 
years. 

The present 3-year period is archaic. 
It was instituted in the very early, un- 
proved years of the broadcast industry. 
Today the broadcast industry is strong 
and mature, which should be reflected by 
an extension of the present 3-year term. 

The very great majority of broadcast- 
ers retain their licenses. Thus the FCC 
and the broadcasters expend a great deal 
of needless time and energy, routinely 
filing and eventually approving renewal 
applications of incumbent licensees every 
3 years. H.R. 5578 would lessen the bur- 
den on the FCC and broadcasters by re- 
quiring application every 5 years, in cases 
where the FCC deems such action to be 
in the public interest. 

Such an extension of the license term 
would not limit the FCC’s power to regu- 
late the broadcast industry, in any sub- 
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stantial way. The same threat of can- 
cellation would deter broadcasters from 
abuse, regardless of the fact that the 
time period between applications was 
lengthened. It is unlikely that the length 
of time between renewals is the regula- 
tory force affecting broadcasters’ atti- 
tudes and actions. Rather, it is the fu- 
ture possibility of renewal refusal, re- 
gardless of the specific date in the future. 

H.R. 5578 would lessen the license re- 
newal burden in another way, since it 
directs the FCC to reduce the paperwork 
required in filing renewal applications. 
At present the renewal form is 8 pages 
long, requiring answers to 33 questions. 
Since some 8,900 licensees file for re- 
newal during a given 3-year period, the 
paperwork burden on the FCC is very 
extensive. A simplication of the renewal 
form would be a great advantage to 
broadcasters, the FCC anc the public, 
since resources and personnel could be 
redirected to more fruitful endeavors. 

H.R. 5578, in my opinion, is a very 
practical vehicle for solving the license 
renewal problem. During the last Con- 
gress, renewal bills were passed by both 
the House and the Senate. Obviously, 
it is agreed in both Chambers that re- 
form is necessary in this area. Unfor- 
tunately the House and the Senate were 
unable to resolve the differences between 
the two bills during the 93d Congress. 
Broadcasters, however, should not be 
forced to suffer for our inability to form 
a compromise. Now is the time, during 
the 94th Congress, to take decisive action, 
leading to the passage of a public law 
reforming the present license renewal 
practices of the FCC, 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 
REVIEW CONFERENCE 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Fred 
C. Ikle, Director of the Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency, addressed the 
First Review Conference on the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty in Geneva on 
May 6, 1975. 

His comments at this important meet- 
ing called to reinforce the NPT and halt 
the spread of nuclear weapons deserve 
the careful reading and full considera- 
tion of all Members of Congress. 

Madame President: 

It is my privilege to convey a message to 
this Conference from the President of the 
United States: 

“This Review Conference offers an oppor- 
tunity to focus new attention on our vital 
obligation to arrest the spread of nuclear 
weapons. It is a responsibility that confronts 
all nations equally and impartially. Nuclear 
energy can and should promote the fortunes 
of nations assembled at this conference. But 
its destructive potential can and must be 
contained. 

“Support for the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
is a major tenet of American policy. Con- 
sequently, I hope this conference will: 

“Convey the importance of non-prolifera- 
tion to the security of all nations, hence to 
global stability; 
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“Promote international cooperation in 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, while en- 
suring that it not be misused as a means of 
mass destruction; 

“Encourage the further development and 
wider application of effective safeguards and 
physical security measures for nuclear mate- 
rials and facilities; and 

“Review the considerable progress that has 
been made in arms control and disarmament 
since the Treaty was signed, and promote 
efforts to build on what has been achieved. 

“We welcome the important recent addi- 
tions to the roster of Parties to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, as well as the indica- 
tions that others are moving toward adher- 
ence. We recognize that the Treaty’s promise 
is not yet fully realized, but we take satis- 
faction from what has been achieved. We 
further recognize that no treaty by itself can 
prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
Yet we remain convinced that the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty is an essential means of 
advancing this purpose. 

“Although we still have a long way to go, 
we see in reviewing the record that the coop- 
erative undertaking to create a more stable 
world community is well underway. 

“I take this occasion therefore to re-dedi- 
cate the United States to the support of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and to the high 
purpose of a stable peace which animates it.” 

Few international endeavors are more de- 
serving of our attention and energy than 
containing the destructive potential of the 
atom. The stakes involved are enormous. 

We cannot be complacent—and indeed we 
are not—about the nuclear arsenals that 
now exist. We must press ahead to make more 
comprehensive the limitations which have 
been imposed, and begin to reduce the po- 
tential for destruction—a potential that we 
can scarcely grasp. 

But it would be a fatal error if we assumed 
that we could move forward in reducing the 
threat of nuclear destruction while nation 
after nation began to build its own nuclear 
arsenals. We cannot move forward and back- 
ward at the same time. The risk of nuclear 
destruction—by design, miscalculation, or 
accident—cannot be reduced if nuclear com- 
petition drives a dangerous wedge between 
neighboring nations throughout the world. 

Let there be no mistake. The dangers re- 
sulting from nuclear proliferation are shared 
by all, nuclear powers and non-nuclear 
weapon states alike. 

We therefore have a common interest in 
the success of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
It is my government’s hope that this confer- 
ence will focus attention on the Treaty’s 
essential role in promoting the security of 
all States, and that it will provide a stimulus 
for cooperative international effort to make 
the Treaty as effective and universally appli- 
cable as possible. 

The basic provisions of the Treaty—aAr- 
ticles I and Il—have been followed faithfully 
by the Parties. The safeguards resulting 
from Article III make an important saddi- 
tional contribution to the security of all 
States. But in our judgment, the effective- 
ness of all three Articles can be strengthened 
best by securing the widest possible adher- 
ence to the Treaty. Hence, it is most gratify- 
ing that several States have recently com- 
pleted their ratification. The Republic of 
Korea ratified the Treaty. Just last week ma- 
jor industrial countries of Western Europe 
also became Parties to the Treaty: Belgium, 
The Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and The Netherlands. 

We welcome all the new Parties. Several 
of them have attained world leadership in 
peaceful applications of nuclear technology. 
This offers telling evidence that the Treaty is 
consistent with progress in the peaceful uses 
of the atom. In fact, the Treaty not only 
supports peaceful uses, but helps preserve 
the world order without which peaceful uses 
could not survive and expand. 

In its first five years, the Treaty has clear- 
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ly served to increase the volume of interna- 
tional nuclear commerce. The United States, 
for example, has entered into international 
arrangements for the enrichment of uranium 
to meet the needs of some 150 power reac- 
tors in non-nuclear weapon states, having a 
total capacity of about 120,000 megawatts. 
In addition, the United States has exported 
35 nuclear reactors since 1970. Most of this 
cooperation has been with States now Party 
to the Non-Proliferation Treaty or with sig- 
natories whose ratification appears immi- 
nent. 

The United States has shared its peace- 
ful nuclear technology generously. It has 
provided information, offered training, sup- 
ported research programs, supplied uranium 
enrichment services, and sold or donated 
research and power reactors embodying the 
most advanced technology. 

Aid to the developing countries has also 
increased considerably since the Treaty was 
opened for signature. We believe the develop- 
ing countries Party to the Treaty should be 
given favored consideration in nuclear as- 
sistance. Last year, my government an- 
nounced that Parties will be given preference 
in the allocation of our in-kind contributions 
to the technical assistance program of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. At the 
Same time, we are increasing substantially 
the amount of our voluntary contribution 
for 1975. 

A major purpose—indeed, a major accom- 
plishment—of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
is to make possible the expansion of peace- 
ful nuclear cooperation. But, as Secretary 
Kissinger stated to the United Nations last 
Fall, our policy of widely supplying nuclear 
fuels and other nuclear materials “cannot 
continue if it leads to the proliferation of 
nuclear explosives.” 

The rapid expansion of the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy has raised massive new 
problems. One is meeting fuel reprocessing 
needs in the safest and most economic way. 
Another is the disposal of the rapidly accu- 
mulating nuclear wastes. Fortunately, we 
still have some time to work out solutions. 
There is no economic need for reprocessing 
for several years to come, and spent fuel can 
still be kept in temporary storage. But na- 
tions must cooperate to solve these problems 
soon to protect the health and safety of all 
the people. 

The promotion of peaceful uses of the 
atom is inseparably linked with safeguards 
to inspire international confidence that fis- 
sionable materials are not being diverted 
to destructive purposes. We can all take pride 
in what has been done about safeguards. 

Specifically, the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency has accomplished a great deal. 
Its efforts deserve the wholehearted support 
of us all. 

Virtually every Party to this Treaty with 
nuclear facilities requiring safeguards has 
negotiated an agreement with the Agency; 
and almost every nuclear facility now op- 
erating in the Non-Nuclear-Weapon States 
is subject to Agency safeguards, or will be in 
the near future. This is a good record. 

But much remains to be done. We need to 
ensure: 

That all Parties to the Treaty conclude 
agreements with the Agency; 

That safeguards are effective and efficient; 
and 

That safeguards cover, as comprehensively 
as possible, the nuclear facilities of Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon States not Party to the 
Treaty and preclude diversion of nuclear ma- 
terials for any nuclear explosive device. 

Also, we have to concern ourselves seriously 
with the threat of theft and other criminal 
seizure of nuclear material. We hope this 
Conference will recognize the need for inter- 
national measures to deal with this grim 
danger. 

Article V, as we all know, was included 
in the Treaty to ensure that the Non-Nu- 
clear-Weapon States adhering to the Treaty 
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would not be deprived of any potential bene- 
fits of peaceful nuclear explosions that might 
be realized by the Nuclear Weapon States. 

In the United States, there has been much 
research and experimentation on the use of 
nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. 
But we have not yet reduced any application 
to practice, nor have we obtained any com- 
mercial benefits from this technology. If 
and when we should succeed in doing so, we 
would, of course, make those benefits avail- 
able, as called for in the Treaty. 

Questions remain to be resolved regarding 
the feasibility and practicability of peaceful 
nuclear explosions. Moreover, no request for 
such explosions bas ever gone beyond the 
stage of preliminary feasibility studies. For 
these reasons, there has so far been no prac- 
tical necessity to conclude the international 
agreement or agreements mentioned in Ar- 
ticle V. However, the United States stands 
ready to negotiate the requisite agreements 
when the practical need develops. In the 
meantime, the United States is prepared to 
participate in consideration of the institu- 
tional arrangements that may be required to 
make the benefits of peaceful nuclear explo- 
sions available internationally. Toward this 
end, important steps have already been taken 
within the framework of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. My Government, as 
one of the potential suppliers of such serv- 
ices, has agreed to assist the Agency in a 
study of the related legal problems. 

When this Treaty was opened for signa- 
ture in 1968, the only other post-war arms 
control agreements were the Antarctic 
Treaty, the “Hot Line” Agreement, the Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty, and the Outer Space 
Treaty. While these were solid accomplish- 
ments, they did not reduce the levels of ex- 
isting nuclear armaments. 

At the signing ceremony of the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty, my Government and the 
Soviet Government announced that we 
would open negotiations to limit offensive 
and defensive strategic arms. The relation- 
ship between the Treaty and this announce- 
ment was clear: the successful negotiation 
of this Treaty had strengthened mutual con- 
fidence between the two largest nuclear 
weapons powers and promised to keep nu- 
clear &rms control from becoming totally 
unmanageable. 

Since then, serious and intensive Lego- 
tiations on strategic arms limitations have 
continued steadily and received personal at- 
tention at the highest level of the two gov- 
ernments. The first fruits of these negotia- 
tions were the improved “Hot Line” Agree- 
ment and the Agreement on Measures to 
Reduce the Risk of Outbreak of Nuclear 
War. 

The culmination of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks in 1972 brought the Treaty 
on Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems limiting 
each side to two narrowly circumscribed 
complexes. In my country it led in fact to 
dismantling an anti-ballistic missile com- 
plex already well under construction. By 
renouncing major anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tems, the United States and the Soviet 
Union gave up a potential new weapons sys- 
tem that they were in a unique position to 
exploit—no other country could have built 
such systems. 

Along with the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty, an Interim Agreement was worked 
out to limit the number of strategic offen- 
sive launchers on both sides for five years— 
a period that would provide time to achieve 
more comprehensive limits. 

At the summit meeting in the summer of 
1974, the leaders of the United States and 
Soviet Union took a further important step 
by negotiating the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty. I should point out that this was not 
only an important arms control measure in 
its own right; it was also a positive step 
toward a comprehensive test ban, to which 
we remain firmly committed. 

Last November, at Viadivostok, a major 
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milestone was reached when President Ford 
and General Secretary Brezhnev established 
specific guidelines for a new agreement to 
limit strategic offensive arms. Based on this 
Accord, negotiations are now underway here 
in Geneva. The new agreement is to limit 
strategic offensive armaments, including stra- 
tegic bombers and missiles equipped with 
multiple re-entry vehicles (MIRVs), to equal 
totals on each side. 

The implications of this breakthrough are 
far reaching. By putting an overall ceiling on 
strategic armaments, we established a prom- 
ising basis for further reductions. We look 
forward to follow-on negotiations on further 
limitation and reductions as soon as the 
Vladivostok Agreement is complete. 

An encouraging precedent has already been 
set: only two years after the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty imposed comprehensive, equal 
ceilings on these systems, both sides agreed to 
reduce the permitted deployment levels by 
one-half. 

Five years have now elapsed since the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty went into effect. 
This period is only one-sixth of the nuclear 
era that began at the end of the Second 
World War. Yet, in this short time, far more 
has been accomplished in the control of 
nuclear arms than in the preceding 25 years. 
In historical perspective, the Treaty has 
proven to be both a prerequisite and a cata- 
lyst for progress toward nuclear disarma- 
ment. That process is underway. And it is up 
to all of us to encourage and sustain it. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty is indispen- 
sxble to nuclear disarmament. It is indispen- 
sable to achieving the maximum peaceful 
benefits of nuclear energy. It is indispensable 
to the security of all. The task of this Con- 
ference is to provide the support and forward 
movement that are needed to enable the 
Treaty to fulfill its great promise. 


INEQUITIES OF MEDICAL CARE DIS- 
TRIBUTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of comprehensive national health care 
remains critical and will grow even more 
serious if Congress and the Executive 
continue their extensive procrastination. 

I have been working to develop model 
legislation in this area, and hope to have 
it before Congress this year. One of the 
persons assisting me in developing the 
proposal is Dr. Vijaya L. Melnick, asso- 
ciate professor of biology at Federal City 
College. 

Recently, Dr. Melnick presented a pa- 
per at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers’ Association, and 
I would now like to insert that paper into 
the RECORD: 

THE INEQUITIES OF MEDICAL Care DISTRIBU- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Vijaya L. Melnick, Ph.D.) 

A decade ago—a black American was driv- 
ing his expectant wife, who was in the throes 
of labor, to the hospital. For this couple, the 
nearest hospital was twelve miles away. That 
is not an unusual distance from certain 
neighborhoods. This particular drive, not 
only dramatized the access to medical care, 
but proved historical. The couple did not 
make it to the hospital—the events that fol- 
lowed, however, made headlines for days in 
newspapers, and on television screens, across 
the country. The time was the summer of 
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1965—and the place—the Watts Ghetto area 
of the city of Los Angeles. The flames kindled 
from the Watts riots, threatened to spread 
across the nation—decades of oppression, 
neglect, poverty, separatism, unemployment, 
hunger, disease, and sorrow erupted and 
spilled over—in a living nightmare—for all 
to watch and, regretfully, for too few to 
understand. After the McCone Commission, 
and two years later, Watts got its first hos- 
pital—the Martin Luther King Jr. Hospital 
with its affiliated Charles Drew Post Gradu- 
ate School of Medicine. Today the 344,000 
residents of Watts have one hospital in their 
neighborhood and eight private hospitals 
skirting the Watts area which may accept a 
resident provided he or she has money to 
pay. Of these, only two are accredited. It was 
reported (Issues of Health Care, Science and 
Society series, no, 1, 1973) that up until 2 
or 3 years ago, there was no emergency serv- 
ice for the people of Watts except in un- 
accredited hospitals or hospitals miles away. 
The huge and overcrowded public facility, 
Los Angeles County General Hospital, is still 
a two hour ride (presumably the hospital 
that the young couple were heading for, that 
fateful day) and six bus changes away from 
Watts. 

Health care in the United States, as it 
exists today, is neither ‘healthy’ nor involves 
much ‘care’. It is besieged with a number of 
crises—these include quality of care, cost 
of care, and equitable distribution of services 
to all the people. Our national expenditure 
for medical care and services now approach 
8% of the Gross National Product. Looked 
at another way, an average American works 
a whole month to pay for the health care 
expenditure. It is projected, that at this rate, 
the figure will be two months of work, within 
the decade. This high price, however, (the 
highest in the world, in fact) does not in 
any way indicate the best in quality or ac- 
cessibility to health care, The story is quite 
the reverse. If one uses the usual set of yard- 
sticks, health conditions here compare less 
than favorably with most of the developed 
countries. The return we get for our health 
dollar is very little indeed. 

The reason for this is that even though 
politicians and others have acknowledged 
the fact that health care is a basic and fun- 
damental right—little, in the way of actually 
guaranteeing such a right; has been done. At 
present the United States is burdened by an 
expensive, unsatisfactory, inequitable, unco- 
ordinated and fragmented system of medical 
care. 

I come from Washington, D.C. the Na- 
tion’s Capital. I will use the conditions in the 
District of Columbia to illustrate some cru- 
cial issues in the current health care system. 

The District offers some impressive sta- 
tistics. They include the following: 

1, the highest physician to population 
ratio, perhaps, in the whole world (one phy- 
sician for every 296 civilian population) 

2. three medical schools with a fourth one 
soon to be added, and their associated re- 
search and clinical facilities 

8. the site of the most renowned and 
world famous. National Institutes of Health— 
which has been an acknowledged leader in 
the area of biomedical research. The efforts 
of such research has gained an unexcelled 
place for the United States, in the area of 
acute, curative, scientific and technical 
service, 

4. the site of one of the best research and 
clinical facilities of the United States Navy— 
the Naval Medical Center 

5. the site of the United States Armed 
Force’s proud medical facility—The Walter 
Reed Army Hospital and the Armed Force's 
Institute of Pathology 

6. the site of several hospitals, which in- 
clude both public and private institutions. 
Among these, the nationally and interna- 
tionally famous Children’s Hospital, which 
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has often been In the forefront of innovative 
and provocative new techniques in pediatric 
medical care. 

Having said this, and being justly proud of 
such an outstanding list, it is with great 
sorrow and considerable embarrassment that 
I must say that the list does not present a 
total picture. To complete the picture I must 
add that the District of Columbia also re- 
ports the following: 

1. one of the highest infant mortality rates. 
There are 14 or 15 nations whose infant mor- 
tality rates are less than ours. That is com- 
paring the overall rate for the United States. 
If we consider white and non-white popula- 
tions separately in the United States, then 
the rate for non-whites is almost double that 
for whites (16 for whites and 80 for non- 
whites per 1000 live births in 1971). The 
reason why Washington, D.C. reports a higher 
than national rate is partly due to the fact 
that over 70% of the D.C. population is 
black. There is also a correlation between in- 
come levels and infant mortality rates. Lower 
the income, higher the rate. A large propor- 
tion of D.C. residents also happen to be poor. 

2. D.C. reported one of the highest drops in 
percentage of general practitioners, of any 
state in the Country, between 1968 and 1972 
(a percentage change of —19), This also 
reflects a national trend, again on an exagger- 
ated basis. Whereas approximately 50% of 
the physicians in 1950 were in general prac- 
tice, today that percentage has dropped to 
less than 19% and if the trend continues will 
drop even further. Most physicians go into 
various specialties for a host of reasons, not 
the least of them being prestige and money. 
The United States, for example, has twice the 
number of surgeons than England and Wales 
put together. The U.S. surgeons also do twice 
the number of surgeries! The exodus of phy- 
siclans into specialties is also one of the prime 
reasons for the existing fragmented medical 
care. Due to the lack of general practitioners 
and primary care, a person is often forced 
to make self diagnosis of his ailments. Fre- 
quently this would entail shunting from 
one specialist to another coupled with long 
waiting periods in between. It is not uncom- 
mon then, that by the time you get to the 
right specialist, your illness has already been 
cured of its own accord or you have been 
dead, 

3. The children of the District present a 
grim health status. Again this is correlated to 
the assertion that has been made that the 
health of our children is a neglected issue in 
the United States. (Charles Lowe and Duane 
Alexander, “Health Care of Poor Children” in 
Children and Decent People, ed. by Alvin 
Schorr, N.Y. Basic Books, 1974.) Reportedly 
there are over 10 million children across the 
country who receive no health care at all. 

A recent study conducted in the District 
of Columbia by the Institute of Medicine of 
the National Academy of Science reporis that 
25% of the children in the study were found 
to be anemic, that 70% of the children who 
wore eye glasses did not benefit from them 
and of these 40% could see better without 
them, than with them, and, that one older 
child in every 15 is educationally handicapped 
by loss of hearing ability due to undetected 
and untreated middle-ear infection. The 
study found that the overall tonsillectomy 
rates, among the children, were related to 
family income—in other words, the ability 
to pay, rather than medical need, may well 
have been the deciding factor for whether 
the child will keep or lose his tonsils (As- 
sessment of Medical Care for Children, Inst. 
of Med., Nati. Acad, Sci. 1974). The group of 
2,780 children, included in the study, came 
from 1,436 families and ranged between 6 
months to 11 years in age. They repre- 
sented all social class backgrounds and came 
from families that used solo physicians, small 
fee-for-service groups, pre-paid group prac- 
tice, public clinics, hospital out patient de- 
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partments, and families that had no particu- 
lar source of care. 

In effect, the study documents the failure 
of the District Urban primary care system to 
effectively manage simple and common 
health problems of children. The rich con- 
stellation of medical research and clinical 
centers, and the enviable per capita physician 
distribution of the District, had all dis- 
tressingly failed, to come up with an ade- 
quate program of primary care services, such 
as screening, diagnoses, therapy and 
follow-up, 

4. According to an American Medical As- 
sociation report (Foreign medical graduates 
in the United States, 1970), there are 778 
Foreign medical graduates (FMG) practicing 
in the District of Columbia. Of these 778 
only 198 had licensure—the other 580 were 
not licensed—that is, over 75% (one of the 
highest such % of any state) of the FMGs 
practicing in the District did so without a 
license to practice medicine. In testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare it was revealed that there 
were over 14,000 FMGs, in the United States, 
who were not fully licensed, but who were 
now delivering health care, across the coun- 
try. When asked by the Committee where 
such FMGs were mostly present and what 
they did, Dr. Robert Weiss of the Center 
for Community Health and Medical Care of 
Harvard University replied that their (un- 
licensed FMGs) job include taking night 
calls, covering emergency rooms, sewing 
lacerations, doing general practice, deliver- 
ing babies, prescribing pre-anesthetic medi- 
cation, giving anesthesia, writing x-ray re- 
ports, doing history and physical examina- 
tions, reading frozen sections on which a 
surgeon bases a determination to do or not 
to do a radical procedure, doing fluoroscopy, 
in short, they were found in practically all 
areas of medical practice. He went on to 
report that the new flux of FMGs has re- 
sulted primarily because of the demands 
made in urban settings in inner city hospi- 
tals for service, and in many cases, because 
the physicians are overloaded. The problem 
was es y acute in State Mental Hos- 
pitals where “they (the FMGs) are taking 
care of the sickest and the poorest patients 
of the United States.”, Thus the prevalence 
of unlicensed and undertrained physicians 
in the inner city hospitals constituting what 
essentially amounts to second class care has 
lead observers to comment that such second 
class quality care was being administered to 
second class citizens such as the minorities, 
the poor and the aged. (Hearings on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act 1974, 
Comm. on Labor and Public Welfare, 93rd 
Congress, 1974). 

5. The three medical schools and two den- 
tal schools of Washington, D.C. together, 
have less than 10% of their entering class 
(AAMC 1973 datagram) constituted by Dis- 
trict residents. Howard University Medical 
and Dental Schools had approximately 11% 
D.C. residents in their 1973 entering class. 
Howard is in an unique position—it was es- 
tablished as a national resource, and was 
charged with training black Americans in 
medicine and dentistry, when majority of the 
other medical and dental schools did not ad- 
mit any black students. In fact, up until 1969 
Howard and Meharry together accounted for 
66% of all black physicians produced in the 
United States. It was reported, for example, 
that UCLA graduated a total of 2 black doc- 
tors out of 1200 of its graduates between the 
period of 1952 and 1970. If one then excludes 
Howard from the group, of the three Wash- 
ington, D.C. based medical schools, then the 
remaining two, George Washington and 
Georgetown medical and dental schools had 
less than 5.5% D.C. residents in 1973. This 
was a major point in the HEW testimony dur- 
ing the hearing of the D.C. Medical and Den- 
tal Manpower Act 1970 Ext. hearings, as was 
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also in the testimonies from members of 
the community, including myself. (The bill 
provides for federal support to the two pri- 
vate medical schools.) The point on number 
of D.C. residents is an 

over 70% of the District population is black. 
The number of blacks in medical schools is 
still a far cry from being proportionate to the 
12% of blacks in the U.S. population. The 
total of black freshmen in U.S. medical 
schools is reported to have increased from 
42% in 1969 to 7.2% in 1974. The case of 
blacks in American medical education and 
practice has been set forth most eloquently 
in the book ‘Blacks and American Medical 
Care’ by Max Sehan (U. of Minn. Press, 1973), 
a perceptive and humanitarian white physi- 
cian who has practiced as a pediatrician for 
more than six decades. In speaking about the 
black medical students Dr. Seham observes 
“The victims of racism within our medical 
system have not been limited to the pa- 
tients. Discrimination and poverty have also 
had a disastrous effect on the opportunities 
for black medical students... Although 
blacks constituted 11.2% of the total popula- 
tion in 1969, only 2.2% of the physicians, less 
than 2% of the dentists and less than 5% of 
the nurses in this country were black.” A 
memorandum written by Dr, Fuller Torrey, 
M.D. (ADAMHA) to Dr. Paul Ehriich (Di- 
rector, Office of International Health), points 
out that currently there are more Philippine 
doctors in this country (7000) than there are 
black American doctors (6000) (Senate Com. 
on Labor and Public Welfare hearings on the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act of 1974). The obstacles that stand in the 
way of the potential black American medical 
student and physician is richly described by 
Dr. Seham in his book, the most critical of 
these being the existence of covert or overt 
racism and sexism, a handicapped educa- 
tional background, the economic problems 
caused by escalating cost of medical educa- 
tion and dwindling sources of support, a lack 
of total social and professional acceptance, 
the relatively low numbers of black doctors in 
decision ahd policymaking levels in profes- 
sional institutions and organizations and re- 
lated issues. 

6. The covetablé physician to population 
distribution ratio of the District masks more 
than it conveys. Such impersonal statistics 
do not show the difference in physician dis- 
tribution between different neighbourhoods 
within the District. As was pointed out in 
Ed Cray's incisive book “In Failing Health: 
The Medical Crisis and the AMA” (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc. 1970) the high physician to 
population ratio does not mean that a resi- 
dent of a lower income neighbourhood has 
adequate access to a physician. Private phy- 
siclans are as hard to come by in certain 
neighborhoods of the urban city, as in some 
remote corner of @ rural county in the deep 
South. As Dr. John L. S. Holloman (Presi- 
dent, N.Y. City Hospital Corp.) reported 
about New York City (New York state stands 
second only to Washington, D.C. in overall 
distribution of physician to,population) two 
thirds of the people must get care from only 
one third of the physicians. There are 150 
physicians serving 223,000 people in central 
Harlem—one for every 1,600 people (the over- 
all ratio of New York is 1:504). This in con- 
trast to the 4,000 physicians located on the 
elite Park Avenue and its environs. The story 
is much the same in the District if one com- 
pares the rich areas of North West to the poor 
areas of South East and North East. One poor 
mother living in the North East section said 
that her children managed to catch every- 
thing except a doctor. Dr. John Knowles 
(President, Rockefeller Foundation) an es- 
tablished champion of reform in medical edu- 
cation and health care services, said in a re- 
cent interview (Redbook, March 1975) that 
there are still pockets of poverty and ignor- 
ance in inner cities and rural areas when it 
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comes to, even such seemingly universal con- 
cepts as, immunization. There are infants 
living in these areas who are to this day not 
immunized against diptheria, measles, polio, 
tetanus or even tuberculosis. There are tens 
of thousands of adults and children living 
in poor neighbourhoods, literally amidst the 
best medical research and clinical facilities, 
whose only contact with the health care sys- 
tem is the public hospital’s emergency room. 

The question bas been asked many times 
over “Why is our health care system locked 
into this pattern of non-preventive care and 
inequality?” Indeed we all agree that the 
tragedy of the ghettos and the ills of the 
inner City, as are the problems of the rural 
poor, cannot be solved unless we also address 
related social allments—such as, unequal 
education, unemployment, poor housing, un- 
equal justice, unsafe environment and a 
multitude of other related questions. For 
these are intimately and Inextricably tied to 
the health status and the well being of 
human beings. Nevertheless, it is unequiv- 
ocably clear that the time is long overdue 
for our nation to reorder its priorities and 
allocate needed resources to reorganize our 
fragmented medical care and inequitable de- 
livery system as part of a total commitment 
to solve the larger social malaise. 

Since 1961 several bills have been intro- 
duced in the United States Congress directed 
toward an effort of providing health care for 
all the people in the nation. These range 
from that proposed by the administration to 
those drafted and supported by labor unions, 
They vary in benefits, deductables, eligibility 
and cost, among other things. However, they 
all have one common characteristic—that 
is—they are all based on the concept of a 
national health insurance. None of them ade- 
quately address the most important question 
germaine to much of our present health care 
delivery problems. That is, the question of 
restructuring the existing fragmented and 
inequitable health care system. Going the 
insurance route the bills get more concerned 
with how to pay providers rather than seek- 
ing what ts best for the public. Another 
drawback is that, if the bills will only address 
the question of the minorities, the poor, the 
aged and the disadvantaged and seek solu- 
tions to redress their situation of Inadequate 
health care, then for all practical purposes 
such a bill will effect only minimum change 
and might even perpetuate an inequitable 
and separate two-class system of care. 

The only way to bring about the needed 
change in the structure of health care de- 
livery system is to begin with the premise 
that quality health care is the right of all 
the people frrespective of race, colour, na- 
tional origin, age, sex, and educational and 
economic status. The only bill, that I know of, 
that starts from such a premise is the one 
currently being drafted by Congressman 
Ronald V. Dellums (D-Calif.). The proposal 
for sucha bill was suggested to the congress- 
man by an active group of health profession- 
als and workers—called the ‘Coalition for 
Health Rights and Community Health Serv- 
ices’ many of whom belong to the ‘Medical 
Committee for Human Rights’. This orga- 
nization has long been in the vanguard of 
efforts and directions to make quality health 
care equitably distributed to all the people. 
Contrary to most American physicians—these 
Civil rights oriented physiclans—have put 
the monetary considerations of medical prac- 
tice low in priority. Congressman Dellums’ 
bill will be called “The National Health 
Rights and Community Health Services Act’, 
The bill will include: 

1. Total, free and accessible community 
based health care services for all the people. 

2. Financing through fully progressive 
taxes. 

3. Elimination of all profit making in 
health care related programs and services. 

4, Equal benefits to all the people. 
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5, Quality control monitored not only by 
providers but also by the community, 

6. Strict control over quality and safety of 
drugs, medical appliances and procedures. 

7. Reforms in medical education and 
training with emphasis on preventive care. 

8. Built-in upward mobility and cross-over 
programs between various categories of 
health professional training, 

9. Conversion of fee-for-service to salary 
with incentives for advancement. 

10. Incentives for general practice and 
service in physician shortage areas. 

11. Controlled and planned production of 
specialists within the health profession. 

12, Co-ordination of health research at the 
community, district, regional and national 
levels with basic biomedical research pro- 
grams to be set at the national level. 

These are only some of the highlights of 
the proposed legislation. The details and 
many other features are now being prepared 
to be included in the bill before it is placed 
in the Congressional hopper. 

There is no doubt that organized medicine 
and many other powerful vested interest 
groups of the current health lobby will be 
against much of what is in the bill. But it 
is time that we recognize that medical care 
is also a moral and social activity. Thus, 
it is a much too important an issue to be left 
entirely up to the physicians and the health 
lobby. If we indeed guarantee the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
then I suggest, that we cannot do so without 
guaranteeing the right to equal access to 
quality health care. 
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Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
I had the privilege of attending a con- 
ference on “The Role of Congress,” 
sponsored by Time, Inc., at the City 
Tavern Club here in Washington. 

The Time symposium, which brought 
together several dozen Members of Con- 
gress, educators, and reporters, at- 
tempted to assess the importance of Con- 
gress in setting national goals and priori- 
ties, its ability to take legislative initia- 
tives, and its capacity to work with the 
executive branch in our tripartite system 
of government. 

Among those speaking to this issue was 
my distinguished colleague, Jonn B. An- 
DERSON of Illinois. Congressman ANDER- 
SON, drawing upon his experience in 
eight Congresses and his 6 years as 
chairman of the House Republican Con- 
ference, offered the thesis that “this 
Congress is embarked upon a course 
which could result in a dangerous dead- 
lock of democracy, to the detriment of 
the Congress, the Presidency, and the 
Nation.” 

Congressman ANDERSON submits that 
an “Imperial Congress” under a power- 
swollen caucus could be just as destruc- 
tive of our constitutional framework as 
the “Imperial Presidency.” i 

He concludes that what is needed is 
a “government by consensus,” the type 
achieved by President Truman with the 
Republican Congress on the Marshall 
plan. He notes that such an approach | 
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will not be instantly attractive to mem- 
bers of either party, but he observes that 
neither is partisan governmental stale- 
mate attractive. Congressman ANDERSON 
echoes Minority Leader JOHN RHODES’ 
appeal for both parties to join together 
now in a common assault on our press- 
ing national problems while there is still 
time. 

Congressman Anperson’s thesis is per- 
ceptively conceived, eloquently and con- 
vincingly argued. I commend it to my 
colleagues, and I include it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

DEADLOCK OF DEMOCRACY THE IRONY AND THE 
METASTASES 

I have been asked to discuss the effective- 
ness of the present Congress and its relation- 
ship to the Executive Branch. I begin with 
the premise that the effectiveness of the pres- 
ent Congress will ultimately be measured by 
the extent to which it can, working in coop- 
eration with the President, address the ma- 
jor problems of our times, namely, the econ- 
omy, energy and the foreign policy chal- 
lenge. And it is my thesis that this Congress 
is embarked on a course which could—and 
I repeat, “could”—result in a dangerous 
deadlock of democracy, to the detriment of 
the Congress, the Presidency, and the Nation. 

Many of you will recognize “Deadlock of 
Democracy” as the title of a book written by 
James MacGregor Burns in 1963. The book 
was written at a time when much of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s New Frontier domestic pro- 
gram was bottled up in what was perceived 
as an obstructionist Congress controlled by 
a powerful coalition of conservative Demo- 
crats and Republicans, The Burns book was 
but one of a whole genre of presidential su- 
premacy books which advocated an almost 
parliamentary subordination of Congress to 
the President in order to expedite enactment 
of urgently needed social welfare legislation. 
The trinity of targets of this school of re- 
formers include entrenched committee 
chairmen, the filibuster rule and the House 
Rules Committee, all of which were viewed 
as roadblcoks to Presidential supremacy over 
the legislative process, The reformers pro- 
posed shifting power from the existing es- 
tablishment of committee barons to the ma- 
jority party leadership and caucus which in 
turn would serve as the President’s legisla- 
tive lieutenants in pushing through his pro- 
grams. 

As it turned out, this reform movement 
subsided when President Lyndon Johnson 
proved that Congress could be moved to act 
without radical overhaul. We got a strong 
presidency without congressional reform, and 
with it Vietnam and the Great Society— 
both of which failed to measure up to pres- 
idential promises in terms of actual per- 
formance, The Nixon Administration was the 
culmination of the long-term trend towards 
an “Imperial Presidency,” and it eventually 
toppled under its own weight at the Water- 
gate, suffering from an excessive abuse of 
power. 

The trony is that the 94th Congress has 
now completed the reforms advocated by the 
presidential supremacists of over a decade 
ago—modifying the seniority system and 
filibuster rule, and placing the Rules Com- 
mittee under the firm control of the Speak- 
er, while shifting powers from committee 
chairmen to the majority leadership and 
caucus. All this would seem to indicate that 
the Congress will be even more subservient 
to Presidential direction under a Democratic 
Administration than in the past given the 
more centralized location of the levers of 
power. 

But, under a Republican President this 
development has been hailed as the pre- 
cursor of what the deputy majority whip of 
the House last Summer described as “con- 
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gressional government’—a situation in 
which an overwhelmingly Democratic Con- 
gress confronts a much-weakened presidency. 

Parenthetically, it is also ironic that Re- 
publicans, ever since the days of FDR, have 
been the bitterest critics of excessive presi- 
dential power and congressional anemia, And 
yet it was a Democratic Congress that finally 
moved to reassert itself in reaction to a 
Republican President’s abuse of powers: 
Cambodia, impoundments, executive privi- 
lege, maniptlation of government agencies 
for political purposes, Watergate and the 
cover-up. 

As a result, since our last Time seminat 
214 years ago, the Congress enacted the War 
Powers Resolution, the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act, and vigor- 
otsly pursued the Watergate and impeach- 
ment investigations which led to President 
Nixon’s resignation. We also adopted a 
limited committee reorganization proposal 
in the House last fall after the Democratic 
Caucus successfully blocked a more com- 
prehensive plan for the functional realign- 
ment of committee jurisdictions and limiting 
Members to one major committee. 

The reform ball was picked up by the 94th 
Congress as the House Democrats flexed their 
muscles in caucus and deposed four com- 
mittee chairmen and put the fear of the Lord 
in the rest. Caucus Chairman Phil Burton 
was moved to say in March of this year: 
“What was once a myth that the caucus is 
all-powerful is shaping into reality. I had 
thought it would take longer.” Theoretically, 
at least, power in the House is now shared by 
the caucus and the Speaker as chairman of 
the steering and policy committee. In reality, 
the locus of power seems to hang in a limbo 
between the two more often than not, shift- 
ing temporarily from one to another from 
time to time. Further complicating any at- 
tempt to pinpoint power in the House is the 
dispersal of power at the committee level to 
a proliferation of semi-autonomous subcom- 
mittees. For the time being, at least, because 
of the ambiguous power relationship be- 
tween the Speaker and caucus and the dis- 
persal of powers to subcommittees, there is 
a leadership vacuum in the House. How and 
whether this leadership vacuum is eyen- 
tually filled will ultimately determine the 
shape and direction of the new Congress 
as well as its potential for being effective. 
Ideally, at least, the Steering and Policy Com- 
mittee would be the logical power center 
from which to give general policy direction 
to the caucus and committees. 

But whether the power ball finally comes 
to rest in the steering and policy committee 
or in the caucus, “congressional government” 
is bound to be synonymous with “party gov- 
ernment,” and therein lies danger of deadlock 
of which T have warned. 

I have already covered the irony of Demo- 
crat Congressional Government operating 
under reforms advocated by Presidential 
Government proponents. I now turn to the 
term, “metastasis,” which I use in the rhe- 
torical sense of “a sudden transition from 
one point to another,” rather than in the 
medical sense of being the spread of a disease 
from one part of the body to another— 
though I suppose I could have some fun 
with that medical metaphor in discussing 
the House of Representatives. In using the 
plural, “metatases,” I have reference here to 
four sudden transitions from one point to 
another: 

First, the shift of power from the execu- 
tive branch to the legislative branch; 

Second, the shift of power within the 
House from committees to party organs; 

Third, the shiff in the economy at home 
and abroad from a state of Inflation to a 
State of recession; 

And fourth, the shift in the international 
situation, particularly with the collapse of 
Cambodia and Vietnam and the subsequent 
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questions about the credibility of our other 
commitments and our future world role. 

It is my thesis that if the first two-men- 
tioned metastases unchecked, that 
is, the shift to both congressional and party 
government, we will be y dead- 
locked in attempting to cope effectively with 
the latter two metastases—the economy and 
foreign policy; and falling under both of 
these latter two categories I include the 
energy crisis which has both national and 
international dimensions. 

I am not implying by any of this that I 
am urging a return to unbridled presidential 
power in order to steer us through these 
difficult times, While the Democratic ma- 
jority has been credited with the reassertion. 
of congressional powers and prerogatives, 
keep in mind that Republicans, not Demo- 
crats, have the most solid and longstanding 
credentials in the area of curbing presiden- 
tial powers and strengthening the Congress; 
and I am no exception. But I think a dis- 
tinction must be made between righting or 
redressing the balance of powers, which has 
been the Republican aim all along, and 
tipping the balance in the direction of Con- 
gress, which apparently is the Democratic 
aim, I would submit that an “Imperial Con- 
gress” under King Caucus could be just as 
destructive of our constitutional framework 
as the “ lal Presidency.” Moreover, I 
would contend that the Congress is not cap- 
able of governing In these modern, complex 
times. 

President Ford set the proper tone for a 
new balance and working partnership be- 
tween the President and Congress in his 
Inauguration Address when he said: 

“I know well the co-equal role of the Con- 
gress in our constitutional process. ... As 
President, within the limits of basic prin- 
ciples, my motto toward the Congress is com- 
munication, concitation, compromise and co- 
operation. This Congress, unless it has 
changed, I am confident, will be my working 
partner as well as my most constructive 
critic.” 

But, the prospects for a working partner- 
ship—for communication, conciliation, com- 
promise and cooperation—diminish propor- 
tionately with the growth of congressional 
and party government. Traditionally, the lo- 
cus for accommodating competing and diyer- 
gent views and interests, including Executive 
input, and for forging acceptable compro- 
mises, has been the committee system. But, 
with the shift in power away from commit- 
tees to party organs and with the tendency 
of those organs to in turn dictate substantive 
legislative matters to committees, even be- 
fore hearings and deliberations, the possibil- 
ity of compromise narrowly proscribed, and 
the prospect of confrontation and stale- 
mate is enhanced. And the more frequent 
and detailed the degree of party interven- 
tion in the legislative process at the com- 
mittee level, the more the integrity and 
strengths of that process suffer. 

This is not to say that for Congress to be 
effective, committees should be left entirely 
to their own devices as autonomous, mini- 
governments. There clearly is a need for 
leadership to coordinate their efforts and set 
general legislative priorities, guidelines and 
timetables. But, within that framework, there 
is also a need for some central leader- 
ship at the committee level as well as for 
maintaining a free and open deliberative 
process, free of predetermined specific in- 
structions, To throw out the traditional com- 
mittee process with unacceptable chairmen 
would be to destroy the very heart of the 
legislative process. And more significantly, it 
would tend to put the legislative and execu- 
tive branches on a direct collision course 
with little opportunity for accommodation, 

In the time remaining, I would like to 
briefly discuss what I consider to be the 
three major problems confronting this Con- 
gress—the economy, energy and foreign pol- 
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joy—and the prospects for an effective reso- 
lution of these problems within the congres- 
sional setting I have just depicted. 

Obviously, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the President and the Con- 
gress. on what and how much must be done to 
put our economy on the road to recovery. For 
the most part, the President's program is de- 
pendent on the stimulative effects, both di- 
rect and psychological, of the tax reduction 
for individuals and corporations, which has 
already been enacted. On the Democratic 
side, however, there is a tendency to enact all 
manner of “emergency” Federal jobs and 
public works programs aimed at speeding the 
recovery and reducing unemployment at a 
faster rate, The Administration has rejected 
this approach on the grounds that the econ- 
omy will come out of the recession naturally 
without further, direct. stimulation, and 
moreover, that overstimulation will result in 
dangerous deficits, a new round of inflation, 
and, eventually, an even deeper recession. The 
Democratic economic recovery program is re- 
fiected only in part in the recently adopted 
Congressional budget resolution which sets 
fiscal 1976 spending levels about $17.6 billion 
over the President’s budgét, and the deficit 
about $8.8 billion over the $60 billion line the 
President has drawn. While these differences 
may result in some veto tests on spending 
bills, the real test will be on whether the 
Congress will comply with its own spending 
ceiling. As I mentioned, the Budget Resolu- 
tion makes provisions for only parts of the 
total Democratic program which, if enacted, 
could run the deficit up another $30-billion 
to the $100-billion mark or better. 

The first test on this came last week with 
the House vote to override the President's 
veto of the $1.8-billion farm bill—an item 
which was not included in either the Presi- 
dent's budget or the congressional budget 
resolution. I am pleased that the House 
passed the first test of the budget resolution 
by sustaining the veto with some 40-votes to 
spare—20 more votes than when the farm bill 
first passed the House, Out of curiosity I 
checked the votes of the Members of the 
House Budget Committee. Seventy-seven per- 
cent of the committee Democrats voted to 
override the veto, compared with 75 percent 
of the Democrats In the whole House. (The 
House Budget chairman did not vote) . Sixty- 
three percent of the Committee Republicans 
supported the President’s veto, compared 
with 83 percent of all Republicans. In short, 
budget committee support for its own recom- 
mendation was actually slightly less than 
overall House support for the budget resolu- 
tion’s agriculture celling. 

Turning to the area of energy, the Con- 
gress has already passed legislation to block 
the President's oil import tariff, but it has 
held off on a vote to override the President's 
veto of the bill in return for the President's 
delay in imposing the second and third 
dollar increases per barrel. To date, this has 
been an example of mutual restraint to avoid 
confrontation while efforts were being made 
to devise a compromise energy program. The 
Ways and Means Committee has just reported 
its energy bill which is weaker than the 
original Uliman bill, and which has been 
termed by the Administration to be inade- 
quate in promoting energy conservation, 
lessening our dependence on foreign oil, and 
encouraging the development of new domes- 
tic energy sources, (Meantime, the House 
Commerce Committee's energy subcommittee 
has reported legislation to phase out price 
controls over domestic oil over a five-year 
period). 

The cts for ever getting any mean- 
ingful energy bill through the Congress re- 
main bleak, in my opinion. Efforts will be 
made on the House floor to weaken the Ways 
and Means bill even further, knocking out 
the modest increase in the gas tax, and such 
efforts are given handsome odds of winning 
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for obvious political reasons. In short, Con- 
gress is unlikely to take the energy crisis 
and the need for a strong program seriously 
so long as the American people do not per- 
ceive or understand the dimensions of the 
crisis, And, so long as the people are not in- 
convenienced by fuel shortages, they will not 
accept the need for sacrifice. What is not 
understood is that this is not Just a domestic, 
economic problem, but rather an interna- 
tional problem with very serious foreign 
policy implications. The President’s energy 
conservation goals are one-third of the West- 
ern plan to reduce dependence on OPEC oil 
by 3-million barrels a day and thus gain 
bargaining leverage with the cartel to negoti- 
ate reduced prices. As Western economies 
begin to recover, energy consumption will go 
up and with it increased dependence on im- 
ported oil and yulmerability to foreign politi- 
cal pressures. Increased dependence could 
encourage the cartel to raise its prices even 
further. 

Irving Kristol has, perhaps correctly ob- 
served that, because any effective energy 
program “will represent a voluntary act of 
economic self-denial on the part of the 
American people in order to gain political 
freedom of action in international affairs,” 
-..- “itis predictable that Congress will con- 
clude that economic self-denial is un- 
thinkable.., . . It will decide that we shall 
all be better off—ie., more comfortable— 
with no kind of program at all.” While such 
a decision has validity of its own in narrow 
economic terms, according to Kristol, it will 
narrowly limit our options in the event of 
another Middle East crisis and embargo. The 
alternatives will be either immediate military 
intervention or abrupt appeasement. And, he 
goes on, since “interyention” is a dirty word 
after Vietnam, “appeasement will be the 
order of the day.” This in turn could prove 
to be a very real first domino in the collapse 
of our foreign policy and commitments. 

‘This raises the whole question of the con- 
gressional role în the foreign policy process, 
With the collapse of Vietnam and Cambodia, 
there has been ai least some talk on the part 
of congressional leaders about a new “bi- 
partisan foreign policy,” in order to assure 
our remaining allies that we are not going 
isolationist and do not intend to shrink 
from our commitments and world role, Sen. 
Mansfield and Congressman O'Neill will ap- 
parently hold off on their NATO troop with- 
drawal resolutions; defense spending cuts 
will not be as drastic as originally antici- 
pated. Whether responsible congressional 
leaders will have the support of their own 
troops remains to be seen. Our recent ex- 
periences with the Turkey aid cutoff, the 
Jackson-Vanik amendment tying trade with 
the Soviets to minority group emigration, 
and other piece-meal riders picking at parts 
of our foreign policy, have not only cast 
doubts on the ability of Congress to play a 
constructive foreign policy role, but have 
confused our allies as well. 

One major constitutional role of the Con- 
gress is in the area of war powers. In re- 
sponse to the Presidential war of Vietnam, 
the Congress enacted the war powers resolu- 
tion of 1973, to insure not only adequate 
consultation between the President and Con~ 
gress, but a proscription on the President's 
powers tO commit American troops abroad 
without congressional approval. 

The first real test of this came several 
weeks ago when the President requested a 
clarification of his powers to use American 
troops in the evacuation of American and 
Vietnamese nationals from Saigon. House and 
Senate committees responded by reporting a 
refugee evacuation and relief assistance bill 
which gave the President very limited au- 
thority to use troops in the evacuation. What 
we witnessed in the House was a sorry com- 
mentary on our Vietnam legacy. The emer- 
gency bill was filibustered late into the night 
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by an endless series of amendments and par- 
liamentary maneuvers, all emanating from a 
group which was convinced that President 
Ford really intended to reinvolve us in an 
Asian land war. Even when the conference 
report was cleared, House action was post- 
poned until after the evacuation, and even 
then it was defeated on the grounds the 
President might use the authority to go back 
for more—written assurances from the 
President to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

In arguing for the conference report, after 
the evacuation, Congressman Clement Za- 
blocki, one of the authors of the War Powers 
Resolution, put it this way: 

“By passing this conference report—even 
in this ex post facto form—we will give 
final confirmation to a responsible sharing in 
important national security decisions, I 
firmly believe passage is necessary to clarify 
the legal basis for the President's actions. 
... If we fall to pass the bill today, the 
seriousness of our quest for a responsible 
partnership will be in question.” 

But the Congress did fall to act to legiti- 
mize the President’s use of troops in the 
evacuation, even after the act, and White 
House Press Ald Ron Nessen conceded that 
the President acted on moral, not legal, 
grounds, In using American troops to evacu- 
ate the Vietnamese along with the Americans. 
He guoted the President as saying: “I did it 
because the people would have been killed 
otherwise, and I'm glad I did it.” 

The effectiveness of Congress to work with 
the President in solving domestic and inter- 
national problems will continue to be im- 
paired so long as there is this lingering dis- 
trust of any President and the consequent 
attempt to impose congressional government 
on the nation as a substitute for Presidential 
leadership and a balance between the two 
branches. During the debate on the evacua- 
tion authority bill, I quoted to my colleagues 
a passage from Theodore Sorenson’s book, 
Watchman in the Night, which seemed to 
apply to that situation as well as my overall 
thesis tonight. Sorenson wrote, and I quote: 

“There are disadvantages to reassessing 
the presidency in this abnormal period. Once 
when I thought of the Presidency, I saw only 
Kennedy and would have mistakenly en- 
larged the powers of the office accordingly. 
Today, when some think of the Presidency, 
they see only Nixon and would mistakenly 
curb its powers accordingly.” 

I don't want to conclude on the pessi- 
mistic note that the “deadlock of democracy” 
is inevitable because of the conflicting sets 
of metastases I have described. But as we ap- 
proach an important election year, the pos- 
sibility of altering the current course will 
be even more difficult as both parties maneu- 
ver for favorable positions. I would like to 
think that on the crucial issues of energy and 
foreign policy, this Congress and President 
could achieve what was advocated by Minor- 
ity Leader Rhodes last fall—‘“a government 
by consensus,” the type achieved by Presi- 
dent Truman with the Republican Congress 
on the Marshall Plan. Presidental scholar 
Richard Neustadt has described the 1947 con- 
sensus approach as “thorough a display of 
executive-congressional cooperation as any 
we have seen since the Second World War.” 

Congressman Rhodes concedes that this 
proposal will not be instantly attractive to 
many members of either party. But, he goes 
on, “neither is inattention to the nation’s 
problems attractive. Never before has it been 
more important for good men and women of 
both political parties to join together in a 
common assault on the nation’s problems. 
The American people deserve action on the 
part of their federal government and not two 
years of partisan stalemate.” Š 

To the words of my Minority Leader, I can 
only say, “Amen,” and pray that we will 
seize on this opportunity—indeed this im- 
perative—while there is still time. > 
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OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, among the various national observ- 
ances in which we, as a nation, take part, 
I cannot think of a more significant or 
deserving commemoration than Older 
Americans Month, now being observed 
in the month of May. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Aging, my personal interest in and 
concern for the elderly of our society are 
keen, I consider myself exceedingly for- 
tunate to serve on the panel, so that I 
may take an active and direct role in 
seeking solutions to the very specialized 
problems and needs of our older popu- 
lation. 

The Congress has very clearly acted 
with dispatch in enacting the Older 
Americans Act Amendments of 1975, 
which provides the impetus needed to be- 
gin the long process of understanding 
problems of aging. The legislation 
touches upon virtually every aspect of 
life for the elderly. It is a landmark pro- 
posal, one which I fully supported, and 
the Congress can be justly proud of hav- 
ing developed the measure. My heartiest 
commendation goes to the members of 
the Education and Labor Committee, for 
their efforts which reflect great insight 
into this entire subject area. 

Now that the impetus has been created, 
it is crucial that it not only be main- 
tained, but increased. I know that we all 
welcome this occasion to observe Older 
Americans Month, during which we will 
commemorate the contributions and ac- 
complishments of older persons in our 
society. Those achievements and contri- 
butions deserve recognition. 

And yet, during the course of this ob- 
servance, there is in the back of my mind 
a gnawing reality which should also be 
recognized and discussed, unpleasant as 
it may be, for it is the recognition of a 
fact which cannot be ignored nor ne- 
glected: The American society has failed 
to create a pleasant, useful and worth- 
while climate in which its elderly can live 
in dignity and comfort in their aging 
years. 

It is a difficult and distasteful fact to 
think about, in our youth-oriented cul- 
ture, but we can no longer put it in the 
back of our minds, as a society. We are 
doing ourselves a great disservice by do- 
ing so, for the older population repre- 
sents an enormous reservoir of knowl- 
edge, expertise, experience and wisdom 
that is largely untapped and forgotten. 

It is a shameful situation, for any so- 
ciety which does not want to be reminded 
of old age, which does not revere its el- 
derly, and which places its aged out of 
the way so they are not visible, is a so- 
ciety that is not healthy and strong, in 
my view. The late author, Pearl S. Buck, 
once said that we can measure how far a 
civilization has truly progressed by the 
way it treats the helpless. And while so 
many of our elderly citizens are not 
helpless in the sense that they still have 
so many worthwhile contributions to 
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make to life in America, in another sense 
they are helpless, for invisible barriers 
and lines have clearly been drawn by 
our society, beyond which they are told 
life must come to a grinding halt. They 
are no longer useful, can no longer be 
productive, their knowledge and experi- 
ence no longer valuable. We have created 
euphemisms to replace words that are 
distasteful to say aloud: “senior citi- 
zens,” “twilight years,” “golden years.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, for so many elderly 
in our midst, the older years are not 
golden. They are filled with concern for 
the future and they are difficult years. 
Often they represent a struggle to exist 
on rigid, fixed incomes, with little hope 
of any substantial improvement in either 
the economic or the social outlook. 

Retirement was once looked upon as a 
time of unrestricted pleasure, of leisure 
and freedom to at last explore the in- 
terests and goals that were postponed 
during the younger years. Today, retire- 
ment is an ugly word to many Americans 
approaching the aging years. 

It need not be that way. 

We, as a nation, must remove those 
invisible but very real barriers that have 
been placed in the way of the elderly. 
We must erase the fear that too often ac- 
companies old age, including that which 
I feel is the single greatest fear of the 
elderly: institutionalization. a 

Therefore, as we commemorate Older 
Americans Month, an integral part of 
that observance and of the recognition 
of the vast incalculable contributions of 
the elderly must be facing up to the 
realities of old age and of society’s re- 
sponsibility and obligation to the elderly. 

Only until we have come to grips with 
that reality can we achieve the kind of 
society for which we have always pro- 
fessed to strive. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Aging, I am prepared to do so. Let 
this occasion mark the beginning of the 
realization of that goal. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. ALFRED O. 
HEATH 


HON. RON DE LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. pE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my public support for the de- 
cision by Virgin Islands Gov. Cyril King 
to retain Dr. Alfred O. Heath as Commis- 
sioner of Health. 

The Virgin Islands Daily News recent- 
ly published an excellent editorial on this 
issue, and I would like to share it with 
my colleagues in the House: 

Goop Man To KEEP 

The Governor’s announcement last week 
of his decision to retain Dr. Alfred O. Heath 
as Commissioner of Health was a welcome de- 
velopment. A native Virgin Islander who has 
achieved substantial acclaim as a physician, 
Dr. Heath’s progress in his chosen field is 
highly impressive for one so youthful. Those 
who know him are particularly struck by his 
diligence and zealousness in keeping abreast 
of events in the rapidly changing medical 
field. 

The Health Department, like many branch- 
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es of government in the Virgin Islands, has 
had difficulty in keeping up with the rapid 
increase in population over the past decade- 
and-a-half and the accompanying need for 
an increasingly higher level of services. In 
the health area, particularly, this has meant 
the need for more complex and sophisticated 
medical service than the department has al- 
ways been able to provide. Yet, in his three 
years as commissioner, Dr. Heath has been 
energetic and conscientious in striving for 
improvements and facilities, and it seems 
common sense to retain him in this post in 
light of the progress we have seen. 

In announcing that the commissioner 
would be staying on, Government House re- 
ported that the chief executive gave some 
directives in specific areas. Among these were 
the upgrading and modernization of the 
emergency rooms and services on all three 
islands, improving the overall maintenance 
care of health care facilities, establishing 
clear lines of authority and responsibility 
throughout the department's administrative 
structure, and establishing tighter controls 
on the use of hospital equipment and med- 
ical supplies—drugs in particular. 

In addition, the Governor charged Dr. 
Heath with expediting the conversion of hos- 
pital billings to a computerized system in 
order to improve the collection of outstand- 
ing bills owed the government. Once in oper- 
ation, this process should enable the hospi- 
tals to issue bills promptly, initiate a follow- 
up procedure, eliminate duplication and er- 
ror, and do much to plug those leaks in the 
billing process that have cost the govern- 
ment millions of dollars over the years. 

There are substantial challenges before the 
man in charge of the Department of Health, 
and Commissioner Heath deserves consider- 
able credit for having agreed to continue 
serving at what can be no small sacrifice to 
himself and his family. We are confident that 
his dedication and abilities will result in con- 
tinued improvement in the quality of the 
islands’ medical services in coming years, 


STOP WELFARE CHEATING 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
editorial, the Defiance, Ohio, Crescent- 
News called attention to ever-accumu- 
lating evidence of massive welfare fraud 
that is estimated to be costing taxpayers 
well over $1 billion a year. I share the 
newspaper's view that it is up to Con- 
gress to see that corrective steps are 
taken immediately. As a means of spur- 
ring remedial action, I am pleased to 
insert the editorial in its entirety in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

STOP WELFARE CHEATING 

Shortly after a congressional panel began 
investigating waste in the various welfare 
programs administered by Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, HEW un- 
velled its own studies, The department's re- 
viewers tend to corroborate congressional 
charges that large scale waste of taxpayer 
funds may be involved in welfare payouts. 

In reporting on studies of the Aid to Fami- 
lies with Department Children program— 
the largest single welfare program—Robert 
Carleson, welfare adviser to HEW Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger, said: 

“We don’t know how much cheating there 
is because it hasn’t been studied. But it’s 
probably well in excess of 15 percent may be 
close to 30 percent.” i 
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In 44,035 welfare cases representing 53 
districts, 15,537 recipients were found either 
to be ineligible or receiving improper pay- 
ments. The department's estimate is that $1 
billion a year is being paid out in excess of 
legitimate payments, but considering the 
rate of error the waste could be much higher. 

Whatever the actual mismanagement level 
of welfare programs, it is obviously too high 
to be overlooked, Now that the shocking ex- 
tent of welfare abuse or error has been ex- 
posed, the root causes must be attacked and 
eliminated. It will be up to Congress to see 
that HEW takes whatever corrective steps are 
required. 


A REPORT FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


* OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, Hilaire du Berrier recently is- 
sued a report after traveling through the 
Middle East. Following is his summary 
of the present situation in the countries 
of Jordan, Iran, Syria, Egypt, and Tur- 
key, as it appeared in the April 9, 1975, 
issue of the Review of the News. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

A Report From THE MIDDLE East 

Jordan: History will find King Hussein 
one of the great leaders of our age. All moves 
to date toward solution of the Palestinian 
problem have been made at his expense; and 
for the sake of peace he finds his kingdom 
reduced to the old boundaries of his grand- 
father’s day. His lands on the West Bank of 
the Jordan River have been handed over to 
Yasir Arafat as a country for the Palestinians. 
This leaves Hussein with some 100 miles of 
common border with Israel south of the 
Dead Sea, and Israel for a neighbor in the 
Gulf of Aqaba where the Israeli port of Eilat 
and the Jordanian city of Aqaba open on to 
the Red Sea. 

Since 1949, when the West Bank became 
part of Jordan, over 700,000 Palestinians have 
put down roots in King Hussein’s kingdom. 
They own 80 percent of the buildings and 
cultivated land around Amman. They are 
the country’s leading shopkeepers and busi- 
nessmen, and two-thirds of the administra- 
tive posts in Hussein's government are held 
by Palestinians. The King has an excellent 
Army of 75,000 men, but 30,000 of them come 
from the West Bank area which has been 
taken away from him. 

The question to be answered is, will this 
potential Palestinian fifth column decide to 
remain Jordanian, or will it turn on Hussein 
and try to seize the half of the realm which 
the Arab summit did not give them? 

There are other factors involved. Another 
250,000 Palestinians, mostly young men 
hardened in refugee camps maintained by the 
United Nations, work in the oil emirates of 
the Persian Gulf, and all hold Jordanian 
passports. Another 7,000 Palestinians work 
as civil servants in the part of Jordan which 
Israel occupied in the 1967 war. Hussein has 
continued to pay their salaries, and at the 
Rabat Conference when he was forced to give 
half his country to Arafat's Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (P.L.O.), he agreed to con- 
tinue paying them until “a new order is 
established.” In return, Arafat promised that 
his government-in-exile would not start issu- 
ing Palestinian passports until it is actually 
installed in a liberated area of the West 
Bank. This means that in the meantime, 
when not using documents provided by states 
such as Libya and Algeria, Palestinians of 
all political tendencies will travel on Jor- 
danian passports. 
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In his desire to avoid trouble King Hus- 
sein has told his Palestinian subjects that 
they can decide whether they want to be 
Jordanian or Palestinian. If they opt for 
Arafat, they will be treated as citizens of 
any other Arab country. Nothing could be 
more fair, but Hussein’s offer is full of pit- 
falls. The Palestinian state which the Arab 
leaders gave Arafat is a landlocked enclave 
between Jordan and Israel, with no outlet 
on the sea or route for commerce and travel 
save through one country or the other. With 
so many Palestinians entrenched in the 
Army, administration, and the economic and 
social life of Hussein’s kingdom, there is 
bound to be an attempt to carry out Colonel 
Qaddafi's call to depose King Hussein and 
form a greater Palestinian nation. 

Hussein walks warily between this threat 
and the possibility that any day he may be 
Swept into a war started by someone else, 
and invaded by an Israeli Army he is power- 
less to stop. Assassins dog him; Qaddafi wel- 
comes his enemies and finances a constant 
campaign of vituperation against him; Golda 
Meir refused to meet with him in 1972, when 
he might have negotiated an Israeli-Jordan 
settlement; and when it was too late for a 
deal, his fellow Arabs took half his kingdom 
to create a worse threat to Israel. All King 
Hussein can do is repeat the Arab word 
mektoub (which translates, “it is written”) 
and wait. 

Iran: Moscow is increasingly worried over 
the rising power of Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi. So worried is it that on November 
18, 1974, Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny 
came as near to crying “Uncle” as any Rus- 
sian leader is likely to do in public. “The 
tension between Iraq and Iran is not con- 
ducive to the cause of peace,” Podgorny told 
the Shah. Which, translated from Russian 
doubletalk, means “ease up.” What Podgorny 
was talking about was the power struggle 
going on in the Persian Gulf. 

At one time Russia had backed the Mullah 
Barzani and his Kurds in their revolt against 
Iraq. The idea was to bring the Kurds of 
Turkey and Iran into this revolt and estab- 
lish a Russian-sponsored Kurdistan. But the 
Shah of Iran rose to the challenge and put 
the profits from his 350 million tons of oil 
a year into making Iran a world power 
capable of defending the Hormuz Straits and 
keeping Russia out of the Persian Gulf. 
Overnight the Kurd liberation movement 
shrank into unimportance and the Kremlin 
staked everything on the Marxist Govern- 
ment in Iraq. 

The Sultans and Emirs of the Gulf oil- 
producing states reacted by accepting Iranian 
protection and permitted the Shah to occupy 
strategic islands in the straits. Moscow re- 
taliated by launching a subversive movement 
among workers in the Emirates and Pale- 
stinian technicians operating the oil wells. 
Comrade Belayev, K.G.B. chief in Damascus, 
organized a “Liberation Front” to work for 
the creation of a Gulf Socialist Republic. 

But the Shah meant business, and Moscow 
saw the frightening spectre of a strong, in- 
dustrialized Iran encouraging revolts in the 
Caucasus and Russian Turkistan or in the 
border region of Afghanistan. Though the 
world press has played it down, Iran and 
Soviet Russia are locked in the opening phase 
of a regional struggle in which Shah Reza 
Pahlavi has replaced America as defender 
of freedom. 

The Shah estimates that, by the year 
2000, Iran will have 65 million inhabitants 
and will rank as the fifth strongest power in 
the world. Iran’s $25 billion oil income a year, 
and income from her untapped resources in 
natural gas, will provide the money. By 
spending the revenue from two days of oil 
production, the Shah acquired a 25 percent 
interest in the Krupp steelworks. Other in- 
vestments followed. One-fifth of the coun- 
try’s oll revenue is spent on defense, and 
the Shah plans to use profits from his invest- 
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ments to strengthen his present Army of 
160,000 men, his 40,000-man Air Force, and 
his 11,500-man Navy. Iran recently acquired 
& fleet of hovercraft capable of landing a 
battalion on either shore of the Persian 
Gulf in 25 minutes. 

Given the power he wields and the deter- 
mination with which he implements his de- 
cisions, the Shah's personal sentiments are 
an important consideration. When the ques- 
tion of Israel comes up, he reminds his lis- 
teners that as the successor of Cyrus and 
Darius he has always been a friend to the 
Jews. Cyrus, he pointed out, freed the Jews 
from Babylonian captivity in 536 B.C. The 
Shah believes that Israel has a right to exist. 
Iran supplies 50 percent of Israel's oll needs 
and the Shah has reportedly offered to re- 
place the other 50 percent for nothing if 
Iran supplies 50 percent of Israel's oll needs 
in the Sinai and agree to withdraw from the 
Arab holy places in East Jerusalem. “But,” 
adds the Shah, “if Israel decides to make a 
preventive strike, it will be our war.” 

While the West goes soft, Iran and Turkey 
stand alone against Russia. It is very likely 
that Iran will be the deciding factor in the 
Middle East. 

SYRIA 

Three thousand Russian military “ad- 
visors” were in Syria in mid-February as 
President Hafez al-Assad met in Algiers with 
President Hourai Boumédienne and leaders 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
The discussions centered around suicide mis- 
sions the Palestinians would carry out, if 
necessary, to emphasize Arab opposition to 
@ separate Israeli-Egyptian settlement. Al- 
though far from the fighting, Algeria is 
vociferous in her calls for war to the finish, 
and Egyptian President Anwar Sadat blames 
Boumédienne for launching the Palestinians 
on the international terrorist war that has 
since been taken up by Libya and Syria. 

In May of 1969, Turkish intelligence 
learned that the K.G.B. was operating a spe- 
cial school for spies in Damascus, and that 
its agents were agitating Turkish students 
at Istanbul Technical University. Further- 
more, many foreign revolutionaries, includ- 
ing Americans who like Sirhan Sirhan un- 
derwent training at the Qataneh, Syria, 
guerrilla instruction camp, have been given 
special training in this K.G.B. school of 
espionage. 

Hafel al-Assad and his Baath Party have 
Syria firmly in hand. In turn, the K.G.B. and 
its police network composed of Bulgarians 
and East Germans have a firm hand on 
Assad. Officers suspected of being anti-Rus- 
sian are summarily arrested and a Syrian Na- 
tional Progressive Front serves as liaison 
with Communist parties of the Soviet Union, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and France. Syria’s 90,000- 
man Army is Russian-equipped and in some 
cases under Russian officers. 

Syria is the weak link in any peace plans. 
If Hafez al-Assad thinks Sadat is making a 
separate deal without him, he and his Pales- 
tinian protégés are capable of starting a war 
into which Sadat will be carried. 

EGYPT 

American tourist taking their breakfast on 
the terraces of the Nile Hilton can look 
across the river and see the “Tower of Cairo,” 
built by Gamal Abdel Nasser with $3 million 
provided in unvouchered U.S. funds in 1953 
by Miles Copeland, C.I.A. consultant and 
authority on Africa and the Middle East. The 
tower serves no useful purpose, but at least 
Nasser did not put the money in his pocket. 

Gamal Nasser died in September of 1970 
and was succeeded by Anwar Sadat, a man 
so underrated that by 1972 the Western press 
was still sneering at him. Newsmen saw 
Sadat as a talker who made big speeches one 
day and ate his words the next, The true test 
of President Sadat’s stature came on July 18, 
1972, when looking pointedly at the Russians 
he made a speech in which he said: “A policy 
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of alliance with the devil is acceptable only 
as long as it is not favorable to the devil.” 
Supposition is that he was already planning 
the Yom Kippur War of October 1973 and 
was concerned that the Soviet grip on his 
country was tight enough to enable Moscow 
to take over in the heat of the comingcrisis. 

If that is true, Sadat took a grave cal- 
culated risk in expelling his principal sup- 
pliers. General Oukeney and his 20,000 tech- 
nicians and “advisers” were nonetheless 
moved to Algiers, and K.G.B. agents by the 
hundreds were transferred to Beirut, Damas- 
cus, and Baghdad with orders to form a new 
. axis for eventual conquest of the Persian 
Gulf, Only the infantry instructors, missile 
specialists, and a few MIG pilots remained. 
Overnight Moscow's ability to deal with the 
American Sixth Fleet was impaired. 

This was the beginning of a series of con- 
frontations with the Russians, many of which 
have not yet seen print. In late 1974, Sadat 
was warned not to make a separate peace 
with Israel. It is in Moscow’s interest to keep 
the Middle East in ferment, and if peace 
comes it must be on the devil’s terms. When 
Sadat did not bend, Soviet party boss Leonid 
Brezhney sent him a message on December 
26, 1974, which brought Foreign Minister 
Ismael Fahmi and chief of staff Mohammed 
Abdul Ghani Gamasi flying to Moscow. 

It was the old stick and carrot game. If 
Sadat would be reasonable Moscow would 
sell him the MIG-25s he wanted, but only 
on conditions that a Soviet ground force de- 
termine when and how the planes were used. 
If he would not be reasonable, shipment of 
spare parts for the millions of dollars’ worth 
of Russian materiel already purchased could 
be stopped. Today the immense arms debt 
to Russia is almost paid off and Sadat is get- 
ting his planes, guns, tanks, and missile- 
launching patrol boats from France. 

Even more humiliating to Moscow was the 
affair of the $100 million worth of TU-154 
jets. Moscow sold eight of the transport jets, 
capable of carrying 140 passengers, to the 
Egyptian state airline, Egyptair. One jet 
crashed last July, killing two Egyptians and 
four Russian instructors, and the findings 
were immediately hushed up. Egypt had not 
wanted to buy the TU—154s, but Moscow Te- 
fused to supply MIG-23s and other military 
aircraft unless the eight transport planes 
were included in the deal. After the July 
crash, investigators found structural flaws in 
the other seven planes and Egyptian pilots 
refused to fly them. In mid-January Sadat 
demanded that Moscow take back the re- 
maining seven and credit him for their cost. 

The Kremlin replied by slowing up de- 
liveries of spare parts and sending to Syria 
their top Middle East troublemaker, Vladimir 
Vinogradov, who for over five years was their 
Ambassador to Egypt, to seal a new deal 
between President Hafez al-Assad and Yasir 
Arafat of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. Under a new Syria-Palestine unification 
treaty, both Syria and the P.L.O. will come 
under one political and military command. 
This means that an attack on the P.L.O. 
will be considered an attack on Syria. 

The Palestinian raid on a small hotel in 
Tel Aviv on March 5th, and the attempt to 
make it appear that the raiders took off from 
Egypt, show how far the P.L.O. is prepared 
to go to prevent Sadat from making a sep- 
arate peace with Israel, With Russia pulling 
the strings behind a united Syrian and 
Palestinian “Government,” and a high-level 
Soviet goodwill delegation about to visit 
Arafat as this is written, Sadat looks more 
and more like the Free World’s man in the 
Middle East. 

Israeli public opinion, which Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin has to consider, remains 
eonvinced that Sadat does not want peace. 
But important British specialists regard him 
as the first Egyptian to realize that a position 
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of no compromise leads nowhere. They are 
convinced that if Egypt gets back her own 
territory the easy-going Egyptians will em- 
brace the peace and what happens to the 
Palestinians will in time cease to matter. 
This is just what the Russians, Syrians, and 
Palestinians are trying to forestall with their 
new Syrian-Palestinian unification. 

Sadat is walking a tightwire. If nothing 
else trips him, it may be his faith in Henry 
Kissinger that proves his undoing. After 
Vietnam, a guarantee by America is not taken 
seriously by any of the warring factions. The 
only thing that is certain is that a vacuum 
in politics never exists for long. Foreign 
Offices in the West fear that something may 
happen to Sadat and that the expertly di- 
rected Communists now underground in 
Egypt will emerge to fill the vacuum. 

TURKEY 

About fifty Soviet, Bulgarian and Roman- 
ian divisions are lined up in the Warsaw 
Pact zone across Turkey’s common frontier 
with Russia, and only twenty miles of Greek 
territory separate Bulgaria from the Aegean 
Sea. The military threat is real. 

Remember that three doors block Russia’s 
entry to the Mediterranean: Gibraltar, Suez, 
and the Turkish-controlied Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. If the Spanish Government is 
toppled, sick Britain’s foothold on Gibraltar 
will become untenable. The Iberian Penin- 
sula will become the western arm in a Com- 
munist embrace of Europe. With Egypt about 
to open the Suez, only Turkey as guardian 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles remains 
secure. Thus Turkey is now the main danger 
zone of the West’s confrontation with Rus- 
sia, Yet because of Turkish action to protect 
her minority on Cyprus after the coup d’etat 
there, radicals in Congress are fighting to 
cut off American support. 

The N.A.T.O, installations in Turkey in- 
clude some twenty American early-warning 
and tracking stations, mainly near-the Black 
Sea coast and in eastern Turkey. America 
and N.A.T.O, have been dependent on these 
for the collection and processing of military 
information on the southern half of the So- 
viet Union and all of the Middle East. Tur- 
key, in her front-line position facing Russia, 
is the eyes and ears of the American Sixth 
Fleet. This costs us $140 million a year, half 
in credits and half in grants, but the Turks 
are convinced our Congressmen are throw- 
ing this defense bargain away because they 
regard the Turks as alien Moslems. While it 
is true that there are more Greek than Turk- 
ish votes in America, it is also true that some 
in our present Congress are simply advancing 
Russia’s aim. Foreign Minister Melih Esen- 
bel makes no attempt to conceal the fact 
that Turkey, as a friendly ally and not a 
“banana republic,” will reappraise her rela- 
tions with N.A.T.O. if Congress does not have 
second thoughts. 

Greek hatred of Turkey dates back to May 
29, 1453, when Mehmed II took Byzantium. 
Militarily, Turkey is more powerful than 
Greece. But in Cyprus the Greeks outnum- 
bered the Turks, and so it was there that the 
Greeks gave vent to their feelings. A clash 
was inevitable. There was no outburst in 
Congress when Turkish civilians were found 
in mass graves uncovered after the recent 
fighting. 

Whatever the outcome on Cyprus the West 
will eventually have to choose between Greece 
and Turkey. The Greek Government claims 
total sovereignty over the entire Aegean Sea, 
including all oil and mineral deposits even 
on islands lying within Turkish territorial 
waters. Now Greece is about to claim an eco- 
nomic zone of 200 miles around every is- 
land and rock she owns. This would convert 
not only the Aegean but a large part of the 
Mediterranean into Greek “economic terri- 
tory,” through and over which foreign ship- 
ping and planes could pass only with Greek 
permission, 
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Russia may be expected to support the 
Greeks, and the West can expect a greater 
headache than the one caused by Cyprus. 

RED CHINA’S INFLUENCE 

Yasir Arafat, leader of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, visited Peking in early 
1970, and from that moment Red Chinese 
influence began exerting itself in the murky 
world of Middle East terrorism. Two arms 
shipments immediately followed Arafat's vis- 
it, and Peking threw her weight behind the 
pro-Maoist Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine and the Popular Democratic 
Front. These in turn are tied to the Peking- 
supported Popular Front for the Liberation 
of the Occupied Arab Gulf, which has been 
behind the war in Dhofar and areas of Mus- 
cat and Oman. To keep the pot boiling, Pe- 
king maintains a staff of over 100 in her Em- 
bassy in Syria's capital city. 

After Chou En-lai’s visit to South Yemen 
in the fall of 1970, Aden was selected as the 
nerve center of Red Chinese revolutionary ac- 
tivity in the Arab world. Today Aden in 
South Yemen is Red China's supply depot 
for arms, propaganda, and agents. Eritrea and 
the Persian Guif are primary targets. 

It is possible to summarize the situation 
among the Mosiems in the Middle East only 
by saying it is still very volatile. With Hen- 
ry Kissinger representing both Moscow and 
Washington in talks there, and failing to 
produce a peace, it is all too clear that the 
International Communist Conspiracy and the 
Insiders of our internationalist Establish- 
ment find continuing turmoil in the oil-rich 
Moslem world useful to their purpose. For 
the moment, the idea is at once to prevent 
the rise of any anti-Communist moral force 
capable of uniting Islam, to manipulate a 
staggering Europe, and to keep imminent 
the possibility of a major war. 


re 


THE THIRD CENTURY—THE THIRD 
LANTERN 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Nation began the Bicentennial cele- 
bration. A ceremony, attended by the 
President of the United States and nu- 
merous dignitaries, at the Old North 
Church was addressed by the vicar, the 
Reverend Robert W. Golledge. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a very perceptive article by Mr. 
Charles Brooks which appeared recently 
in the Canton Journal, based on the 
theme of Mr. Golledge’s remarks: 

Tue Tump Cenrury—THE THIRD LANTERN 

“Now after two centuries, who will say 
that the American promise has come true? 
The American promise has not come true, 
but we believe in it and we will not be dis- 
couraged and that is why we will send out 
a new signal from the Old North Church. 

“Tonight we will light a third lantern, a 
new signal that will call us to a new spirit 
and a new hope in our third century, a sig- 
nal that we hope will be repeated in homes 
and farms and schools and factories all across 
America.”—Rev. Robert W. Golledge, Vicar 
of the Old North Chureh. 

The above is an excerpt from the text of 
the sermon delivered by the Vicar of the 
Old North Church, with President Gerald R. 
Ford in attendance, on the occasion of the 
Lantern Service, marking the opening of 
the national celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the beginning of America’s War 
for Independence, 
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When the Minutemen answered the call of 
the church bells in the hours just before 
dawn, on the green at Lexington, they re- 
sponded as Englishmen. As Englishmen they 
were determined to obtain all the rights 
other Englishmen possessed, that had been 
granted them under the Magna Carta. They 
demanded freedom to govern themselves. 

Before the sun sank in the west on that 
fateful day, a new Nation was born and the 
Minutemen became Americans. At the same 
time, Great Britain, at the zenith of world 
supremacy, began its decline as a major 
power. Exactly six years and seven months 
later, to the very day, on October 19th, 1781, 
the fighting glory and power of England sur- 
rendered at Yorktown to the Americans. 

From Concord and Lexington to Bunker 
Hill, from Ticonderoga to Dorchester Heights, 
from Saratoga to the Crossing of the Dela- 
ware, through the long cold, bitter trial of 
Valley* Forge, the work of the Minutemen 
ended in victory. It established the rights 
and dignity of all men living under the Stars 
and Stripes, But did it? 

Two hundred years have come and de- 
parted and many Americans never experi- 
enced that Freedom nor that Dignity. Rather 
they were hunted and driven from the only 
homes they knew. Many lived out their 
pitiful lives as mere chattel—slaves to the 
very citizens who had fought from ’75 to ‘81 
for the dignity and freedom of Man—all 
Men, 

True, we have become a great Nation, In 
business, trade, industry, manufacturing we 
have no equal. We are generous to our allies 
and our enemies to a fault. We give of our 
goods, possessions and the fruits of our la- 
bors to the unfortunate, to the poor, the 
blind, the sick and the lame. In part, we fol- 
low the command of the Man of Nazareth, 
when he said: “Whatsoever you do to the 
least of my brothers, you do unto Me.” 

However, God, In the person of His Son, 
did not say “Brother”, Rather he said “Broth- 
ers”, He did not say My black, or white, or 
yellow or red Brothers. He meant ALL our 
brothers from the beginning of Time to the 
end of Time. 

Reverend Mr. Gulledge’s employment of a 
Third Lantern expressed this thought. Pres- 
ident Ford, in joining the Third Lantern to 
the original two, pledged all Americans from 
sea to sea, from border to border, on the land 
through to the stratosphere, to implement- 
ing, with open hearts, the words of the Old 
North Church's Vicar. 

That is America’s task as it begins its 
Third Century and may we, in our time, be 
as victorious as the Minutemen of a 
and Lexington in the prodigious task out- 
lined for us last Friday night in the Old 
North Church. 

And to Vicar Golledge’s prayer—-Amen! 


MORE ON THE “MAYAGUEZ” 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was gratified to receive word today that 
Chairman Morcan of the International 
Relations Committee is interested in pur- 
suing my suggestion of holding hearings 
on the Mayaguez incident. For the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, I am inserting 
in the Record the following article from 
this week's New Yorker which reflects 
some of my concerns in this matter: 

LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 
May 17. 

The President's order to recapture the 

merchant ship Mayaguez by force, his dis- 
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patch of Marine Corps contingents to Tang 
Island, off the Cambodian coast, and his 
authorization of bombing raids on an air- 
port and an oil depot on the mainland seem 
to have met with approval here and in most 
parts of the country. Coming so shortly after 
what many regard as the national humilia- 
tion over the “loss” of South Vietnam, any 
show of determination, particularly in South- 
east Asia, was bound to have a bracing effect 
on those who feared that military timidity 
had overtaken our leadership, and it is be- 
lieved that Ford has strengthened himself 
in his own party. It seems quite possible, 
though, that congressional investigations of 
the affair will recall that there was neither 
much valor nor much discretion in what the 
President did. It has for several days been 
clear that the bombings and the airborne 
assaults were unnecessary for the return of 
the ship’s crew, and, apparently because of 
faulty communications and intelligence on 
the American side, nothing came of these 
actions except the killing of a number of 
Americans and Cambodians. (Had there been 
heavier or more prolonged Cambodian re- 
sistance, the ship’s crew might also have 
died, either by their captors’ fire or by that of 
their rescuers.) If the episode has helped 
the President’s standing here, there seems 
no reason to suppose that it has helped him 
much beyond our borders. The adminis- 
trators of the South Korean dictatorship are 
jubilant, seeing in the action evidence that 
American forces will come to their defense 
if necessary, and there were some sympa- 
thetic words from the Shah of Iran, who 
happened to be the President's dinner guest. 
No official disapproval has been expressed in 
allied capitals, but there have been refer- 
ences to “gunboat diplomacy” in the West- 
ern European press and some harsh criticism 
in the American press. 

In justification, it has been said that the 
new Cambodian regime has shown a dis- 
regard for life and suffering even greater 
than is the rule in most Communist coun- 
tries, so if the crew was to be rescued at 
all it had to be done quickly. By most ac- 
counts, the new Cambodian rulers have been 
a good deal more brutal in their hours of 
victory than the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong in theirs, and it may be that 
the thirty-nine men seized would have been 
executed, But it is clear that our own dead 
were more than the one officially announced, 
and the total may reach or exceed the num- 
ber of hostages returned, since “missing” 
troops often turn out to be dead ones. No 
figures on the combat have yet come out of 
Phnom Penh, but it seems more likely than 
not that our superior firepower and our sink- 
ing of their three ships resulted in at least 
as many Cambodian as American deaths and 
perhaps more. If it took forty or fifty lives 
to save thirty-nine, the ratio seems hardly 
Satisfactory, especially since the assumption 
that the crew of the Mayagiiez would have 
been killed is an assumption and nothing 
more. In any case, one can be sure that if 
Cambodia had been a more formidable power, 
sustained efforts at diplomacy would have 
been made. (When the crew of the intelli- 
gence-gathering vessel Pueblo was taken into 
custody in North Korea, in 1968, the notion 
of sending an expeditionary force to liberate 
its members was never seriously entertained.) 
Officials here say that diplomatic efforts were 
made; they asked Chinese help in approach- 
ing the Cambodian Embassy in Peking, they 
say, and the State Department did ask the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
lend his good offices, but the request did not 
reach him until more than twelve hours after 
the sinking of the patrol boats. Sixty hours 
elapsed between the boarding of the Maya- 
güez and the Tang Island assault. Diplomatic 
initiatives intended to bring diplomatic re- 
sults can hardly get under way in so short 
a period, and the process is likely to be par- 
ticularly slow when dealing with a govern- 
ment as new to power as the one in Cambodia 
and one as yet unrecognized by our govern- 
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ment and those of our allies. What seems 
most reprehensible of all was Washington's 
failure to notify the government of Thailand 
of our intentions; in his news conference 
yesterday the Secretary of State tried to 
explain this by asserting that advance noti- 
fication or consultation was impossible, be- 
cause the situation at hand was an “emer- 
gency,” and that, in any case, consultation 
would have involved “massive problems.” 

Had the situation been reversed—had some 
other nation surreptitiously used our terri- 
tory as a staging area for operations against 
a third power—we would certainly not have 
tolerated “emergency” or “massive problems" 
as a defense. Now the Thai premier, Kukrit 
Pramoj, has recalled his ambassador, and 
may, in time—either because of this affair or 
using it as a pretext—break all relations with 
the United States. That seems a problem at 
least as “massive” as any that Henry Kis- 
singer may have foreseen last week. 

The Cambodian government has described 
our role in last week’s events as “imperial- 
ist,” and not the defense of the freedom of 
navigation and the protection of nationals 
that Ford and Kissinger insist it was, At 
least a few people here share that view. If 
by “imperialist” it is meant, as the Cam- 
bodian communiqué seems to have it, that 
Washington was acting in support of some 
territorial or economic objectives or that it 
wished to resume the war in Southeast Asia, 
the claim seems lacking in merit. Even if the 
Ford Administration did seek either to annex 
territories or to renew hostilities, which is 
unlikely, Congress and the people would have 
no part of it. We do have economic objectives 
in that part of the world, but they are hardly 
to be achieved by a few skirmishes in Cam- 
bodia. On the other hand, the ethic that ap- 
parentiy underlines actions of this sort ap- 
pears to betray an imperialist mentality. We 
have treated a small power with a contempt 
and a recklessness with which we would not 
approach a large one. Contempt showed most 
clearly when a CBS account of an interview 
with Senator Barry Goldwater had to delete 
the expletive used by Goldwater to describe 
the kind of “little nation” he thinks Cam- 
bodia is, Our aggressive military operations— 
the bombings and the landings—seemed car- 
ried out as much for purposes of punishment 
as for those of strategy. All we talk about not 
letting Americans be “pushed around” comes 
with remarkably poor grace from a nation 
that has lately done far more than its share 
of “pushing” and when the supposed 
“pusher” in this instance is a nation that, 
by its own acknowledgment, can protect its 
interests only within its own borders and 
has to yield quickly to a superior force only 
a few miles off its shores. 

In time, the whole affair will be studied by 
the appropriate congressional committees. 
Hearings may or may not clear up the my- 
stery of whether the Mayaguez was on a 
political as well as a commercial mission. 
Evidently it was not gathering intelligence, 
because it is not the kind of vessel generally 
put to such use. (It should be possible to 
assume that if it had been monitoring Cam- 
bodian communications it would have 
learned of its own fate; however, the Pueblo 
is thought to have intercepted the orders 
for its own capture and, instead of evaluat- 
ing them on the spot, passed them, along 
with everything else, back to Washington.) 
No doubt the investigators will try to learn 
something about the intensity of the diplo- 
matic efforts. But the main focus, it is 
thought, will be on the working of the res- 
olutions and statutes passed by Congress in 
1973. and intended specifically to give Con- 
gress a role in decisions of the sort the Pres- 
ident made earlier in the week. One attempt 
at legislative restraint of the President is 
the War Powers Act of 1973, passed over 
Richard Nixon’s veto. It calls upon the Presi- 
dent to “consult” with Congress in “every 
possible instance” before ordering military 
action and also to “report” to Congress 
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within forty-eight hours when time does not 
allow consultation. With such language, this 
statute is clearly no restraint at all. The 
White House says that it did “notify” Con- 
gress within the specified time, though as 
important a figure as Mike Mansfield, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, says that 
no one tried to reach him, Another law 
passed in 1973 states that none of the funds 
approved by Congress for national defense 
shall, after August 15, 1973, be used to 
“finance directly or indirectly combat ac- 
tivities by United States military forces in 
or over or from off the shores of North Viet- 
nam, South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia.” 
That law was clearly broken by the President 
earlier in the week. 

In both major parties, there has for some 
time been considerable disaffection on both 
the left and the right. President Ford seems 
to suit neither conservative nor liberal 
Republicans; most of the leading Democra- 
tic prospects for a Presidential nomination 
are liberals, at least on domestic issues, but 
some of them are too liberal to sult the right 
and not enough so to suit the left. 

In both parties, civil rights and foreign 
policy are divisive factors, and it has for some 
time seemed possible that two splinter par- 
ties might emerge from the 1976 Conven- 
tions—the Republican malcontents rallying 
behind Ronald Reagan, the Democratic ones 
behind George Wallace. Recently, however, 
there has been much talk of a union of the 
apostates in both parties to support a Rea- 
gan-Wallace ticket. In a recent Harris Sur- 
vey, it was reported that such a ticket could 
get twenty-three per cent of the vote if Ford 
ran with Nelson Rockefeller and if Edward 
Kennedy ran with John Glenn as his candi- 
date for Vice-President. The poll shows the 
Ford-Rockefeller ticket getting thirty per 
cent of the vote, the Kennedy-Glenn ticket 
getting thirty-eight. Kennedy seems to have 
the largest following of any potential candi- 
date in either party, but he has said he will 
not run, and most people take him at his 
word, Presumably another Democratic candi- 
date would do less well, which would prob- 
ably mean more votes for Ford, but if no ma- 
jority emerged in the Electoral College, the 
Constitution, would require that the election 
be thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where each state would cast one vote. 

There are at present in the House thirty- 
tix state delegations in which Democrats 
have a majority, eleven in which Republicans 
prevail, and three in which representation is 
equal. It would appear, thus, that if Reagan 
and Wallace joined forces they would assure 
the eventual election of a Democrat, probably 
a liberal one. True, there are some Demo- 
cratic states in the Solid South whose dele- 
gations might be attracted by a Wallace 
candidacy, particularly if the Governor was 
running for President. (This would not be 
because his fellow Southern politicians have 
much fondness for him; most.of them don’t, 
but they respect his power and might feel 
that their constituents would expect them to 
vote for him.) But the ticket that has 
aroused most speculation has Reagan for 
President, Wallace for Vice-President, and it 
is hard to see how a region would be satisfied 
by having a man it favors in an office as im- 
potent as the Vice-Presidency. Moreover, 
Reagan's economic conservatism seems un- 
likely to be found congenial in the South; 
most of whose people have been enthusiastic 
supporters of the idea of a welfare state. But 
even if all three divided delegations voted for 
Reagan or Ford, and if eleven Democratic 
ones defected, the Democrats, assuming they 
kept anything like thei? present strength— 
it seems more likely to increase than to di- 
minish—would win. Assuming that neither 
Reagan nor Ford captured all the Republican 
delegations, there might be no winner on the 
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first ballot. But on a second, almost certainly, 
the Democratic candidate would win. 

Neither Reagan nor Wallace has yet con- 
ceded a willingness to run with the other, 
After all, no one announces ten months be- 
fore the first primary that he is seeking the 
Vice-Presidency. But neither has repudiated 
the other or the suggestion that they run in 
tandem. What kind of platform they could 
agree on is hard to imagine. Unlike Reagan, 
Wallace is anything but a conservative in 
economic matters, He is a traditional South- 
ern populist, who welcomes government in- 
tervention. He has accepted favors from pri- 
vate interests and has doubtless done some 
in return, but he can hardly be classified as 
a supporter of the free-enterprise system, 
which Reagan emphatically is. Wallace is a 
racist, though he has been a somewhat sub- 
dued one of late; Reagan’s record on civil 
rights is a.good deal less than outstanding, 
but he has never, so far as is known, been 
a segregationist: On foreign policy, both 
men have supported intervention in South- 
east Asia and have faulted recent Adminis- 
trations for insufficient bellicosity. Since the 
major phases of the recent war are over, mili- 
tary policy is unlikely to be an issue unless 
our leaders involve us in some other part of 
the world. However, Wallace’s recently re- 
ported statement to the effect that we fought 
on the wrong side in the Second World War, 
and that we would have better served our 
own interests by allying ourselves with Ger- 
many and Japan, introduces a new dimension 
to foreign-policy issues. That conflict may be 
ancient history to a majority of voters, and 
many may not be interested in any politi- 
cian’s view of it. However, the suggestion 
that Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and Impe- 
rial Japan should have been rescued from 
defeat by us is, to say the least, not one 
that will attract many voters and is certain 
to repel some, especially in the South, which 
takes so much pride in its military heritage. 
One would expect that it would also repel 
Reagan, a patriot of the most militant sort 
and one who has found little to criticize in 
American history before the last thirty years. 
But if it has offended him he has. not said 
so publicly, nor have many of the propo- 
nents of a Reagan-Wallace ticket.. In this 
week's Newsweek, Kevin Phillips—a con- 
servative ideologue and the author of “The 
Emerging Republican Majority,” one of the 
last decade’s most unprophetic books—writes 
enthusiastically of the prospect and, in a 
punning mood, asserts that it would be 
logical to follow Franklin Roosevelt's New 
Deal and Harry Truman’s Fair Deal with 
Reagan’s and Wallace’s Right Deal. Nor, it 
seems, does either Reagan or Wallace find 
unsettling the strong probability that their 
running together might assure the election 
of the sort of candidate they profess to des- 
pise most. Both seem capable of rising above 
the principles they proclaim. 

Ricwarp H. Rovere. 


HARD CHOICES ON ENERGY 


HON. MORGAN F. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tough decisions must be made in form- 
ing and implementing a comprehensive 
energy program to meet our Nation’s 
needs, The choices facing us are not easy 
nor desirable but necessary. 

Fuel must be conserved by every Amer- 
ican. Conservation may come about from 
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increased taxes on gasoline, forcing peo- 
ple to be more prudent in the use. of 
their automobiles. An additional $1 a 
barrel import fee on crude oil may be 
imposed by the President, passing higher 
costs on to the consumer. A phaseout of 
price controls on crude oil may be an- 
other approach used to force Americans 
to buy less fuel. All of these measures 
mean higher prices for fuel and greater 
financial pressures on the American peo- 
ple, particularly the poor and the elderly. 

The crisis remains, although invisible 
until the long lines form again at the 
gasoline pumps. Action must be taken 
now to develop a conservation ethic 
among our people before it is too late 
and we grow more dependent on foreign 
sources for our energy. Increased de- 
pendence on imported oil leaves us open 
to political and economic blackmail with 
uncertain consequences. 

I agree with the Washington Post edi- 
torial that the hardest choice remains 
who pays more and who learns to do 
without. The leisure of deliberation is 
rapidly growing to a close. The necessity 
of reaching a workable solution to the 
energy dilemma is evident. Hopefully a 
national consensus will emerge that will 
recognize the need to conserve while pro- 
viding the positive incentive to produce 
more domestic oil, 

I am including the Washington Post 
editorial from May 22, 1975, for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues and Americans in 
general: 

Harp CHOICES ON ENERGY 

A mood of dangerous indecision seems to 
have seized the country in everything that 
touches energy and transportation. The 
choices are too hard, and the common re- 
action is to try to push them away. They are 
too costly, too di tive, too unfamiliar, 
too heavily freighted with ideological over- 
tones, The country, in general, and Congress, 
in particular, are now merely procrastinating. 
‘There is a terrible temptation just to sit tight 
and hope that somehow those hard. choices 
will evaporate and let us return to the happy 
days of two years ago when everybody thought 
that there was an unlimited supply of cheap 
gasoline. 

But the hard choices aren't golig to go 
away. First on the list is the issue of oil im- 
ports, and our rising dependence on Mid- 
eastern sources, The House Ways and Means 
Committee has written a bill that would 
attempt to meet this threat by raising gaso- 
line taxes—but mainly in 1977, after the next 
presidential election. The bill is a good one 
in principle, and the committee has shown 
a considerable degree of courage in reporting 
it. But the chairman, Rep. Al Ullman (D- 
Ore.), was able to get it through his com- 
mittee only by heavily diluting his original 
intentions. The bill has only a modest chance 
of getting through the House and even less 
of passing the Senate, where a large ma- 
jority of the membership clearly wants to 
do nothing at all. Cutting gasoline consump- 
tion is too hard. Cutting oil imports is too 
hard, and the voters don’t like it. But the 
consequences of not cutting them are fright- 
ening, and no one is prepared to defend a 
rapid rise in Middle Eastern imports as an 
energy policy for the United States. The na- 
tional posture is, for the present, procras- 
tination. 

Next on the list of hard choices comes the 
deregulation of natural gas prices. By keep- 
ing the price low, Congress has created an 
artificial shortage that is getting worse each 
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winter. One solution is to go into an increas- 
ingly intricate and inefficient program of 
allocation, pushing the shortage around the 
country. Nobody much likes the idea. The 
other is to decontrol the price, and let it 
rise. Nobody seems to like that idea either. 
We have now had two successive warm win- 
ters. The Federal Energy Administration is 
currently setting up a task force to organize 
emergency measures in the event of a cold 
winter this year. One expedient under con- 
sideration is to force utilities in the gas- 
producing states to convert to oll, to divert 
their gas supplies to the North and North- 
east. But is 1t fair to divert this cheap and 
clean fuel from states such as Texas and 
Oklahoma, which have paid the uncontrolled 
intrastate price all along, In order to rescue 
otherstates from an emergency created by 
the unrealistically low interstate price? 

Another of the too-hard questions is the 
environmental standard for automobile emis- 
sions. The hearings are moving along at & 
leisurely pace in the Senate; any final deci- 
sion is months away. The scientific aspects of 
this legislation are extremely complex, but 
the industry is right on one basic point: It 
takes 18 months of lead time to get any 
major change into production. The manufac- 
turers need to know right now under what 
standards they must design, test and build 
the cars that will go on sale in the fall of 
1976. But Congress is caught fast among com- 
peting warnings of public health hazards. 

Consider the hard choices presented by the 
vast network of bankrupt eastern railroads. 
After years of congressional consideration and 
preparation, the Conrail plan for public 
ownership of the roadbeds was published 
two months ago, Then the Justice Depart- 
ment, in an extreme example of tunnel 
vision, attacked the idea as a threat to com- 
petition. The department’s idea of competi- 
tion is, apparently, a plurality of poverty- 
stricken lines all sliding toward final 
collapse together. Conrail is already under 
heavy attack in Congress, on grounds that it 
closes too many branch lines that people are 
used to, and needs too many billions of fed- 
eral dollars for purposes traditionally met 
by private investors. This week the adminis- 
tration brought forward a plan of its own, 
calling for billions of dollars in subsidized 
loans accompanied by reduced regulation. 
That means higher rates, and the predict- 
able outcry is already audible. The outlook 
is continued paralysis, with the bankrupt 
roads leaking public money heavily and, of 
course, deteriorating in service. 

Each of these dilemmas, you will note, af- 
fects all the others. Reduced oil prices make 
the gas shortage more onerous. Price controls 
on the gas increase our need for imported oil. 
The emissions standards set for new cars af- 
fects their gasoline mileage. The degradation 
of rail service throws more freight onto the 
highways. It also interferes with shipment 
of coal to the plants being converted from 
imported oil. 

It has now been 18 months since the Arab 
oil embargo began, and this country has 
taken no significant steps to protect, itself 
from a repetition. There is widespread talk of 
another increase in Mideast oil prices next 
fall, but the House has just postponed action 
on the Ways and Means Committee's very 
limited conservation bill until next month. 
The Democratic leadership evidently fears 
that it does not control enough Democratic 
votes to pass it. President Ford and his ad- 
ministration are entitled to a substantial 
measure of credit for their repeated attempts 
to force these decisions. But they are not, at 
present, making much progress. Most con- 
gressmen, like most other Americans, agree 
in principle on the need for conservation and 
cutting back fuel consumption. But there is 
no agreement yet as to who must pay more 
and who must learn to do without, 
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GUN CONTROL 


HON. ALLAN T. HOWE 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HOWE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
revival of the gun control issue has cre- 
ated a substantial amount of contro- 
versy, both pro and con, as evidenced by 
the 45 pieces of legislation currently be- 
fore Congress. 

I share much of the concern of my col- 
leagues over the ever increasing crime 
rate in this country, and believe any at- 
tempt to reduce that rate is certainly 
laudable. I am, however, disturbed by 
some of the recommendations set forth 
to deal with this problem. One such rec- 
ommendation is the elimination of pri- 
vate ownership of handguns through a 
nationwide ban which I cannot support. 

Of course, any examination of the gun 
control issue must logically begin with 
what the present laws are, and how they 
function nationally and locally. 

On the Federal level, we have the Na- 
tional Firearms Act of 1934 and the Gun 
Control Act of 1968. 

The National Firearms Act prohibits, 
through heavy taxation, the manufactur- 
ing and distribution of lethal. weapons, 
such as sawed-off shotguns and ma- 
chineguns, and compels buyer disclosure, 
through registration, to Treasury au- 
thorities. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 is the 
major firearms statute in the United 
States. It requires all persons dealing 
in firearms to be federally licensed, sets 
more restrictive standards for licensing 
and prohibits interstate mail-order sale 
of handguns, It also prohibits the sale 
of a firearm to any person who has vio- 
lated a law or to any nonresident of a 
State. Convicted felons, drug addicts, 
aliens, persons who have renounced their 
US. citizenship, mental incompetents, 
and other undesirable classes are not al- 
lowed to own or possess any firearm. 
Destructive devices such as bombs, gre- 
nades, bazookas, and so forth, are also 
illegal. 

In the State of Utah, the firearms laws 
are relatively lenient. A license, to be 
issued by a local police chief, is required 
for any person carrying a concealed fire- 
arm. Before obtaining that license, the 
person must establish a need for the 
permit and satisfy.the police that he is 
a good citizen. In other words, he cannot 
be a drug addict, mental incompetent, 
alien, or convicted felon, all of which are 
prohibited by both State and Federal 
law. Minors under the age of 18 can pos- 
sess or Own a firearm only with the 
permission of their parents or legal 
guardian, 

The effect of the Utah laws is evi- 
dent in that the State has one of the 
lowest murder, nonnegligent man- 
slaughter rates in the country; according 
to the 1973 FBI Uniform Crime Reports. 
In contrast, the city of New York, which 
enacted a very restrictive gun law in 
1911, has a murder, nonnegligent man- 
slaughter rate of 17.3—one of the high- 
est in the Nation—according to FBI re- 
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port. Other examples of cities with tough 
antigun laws are Detroit with 19.3 and 
Chicago with 14.1. 

My question, therefore, is whether or 
not crimes are being committed by law- 
abiding gunowners or by those who do 
not choose to abide by the law in the 
first place 

Wilfred N. Horne, deputy commis- 
sioner of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, stated in April 1971: 

At the present time, we have 24,354 pistol 
licenses in force, of which 564 are issued to 


persons who do not require them as a con- 
dition of employment, 


Certainly it is obvious that the thou- 
sands of crimes committed during that 
year in New York City were not com- 
mitted by those 564 persons. If tough 
gun control laws have not been effective 
in large urban areas, what would be the 
effect for the country as a whole? 

Also, the historical significance based 
on a constitutional right to bear arms 
reinforces my own belief that our Found- 
ing Fathers never intended Government 
to interfere with the basic rights of 
Americans. 

Government is already too involved in 
our private lives. Bureaucracy, coupled 
with the involvement of Government in- 
vestigative agencies, all indicate the 
need to reduce governmental control, 
not increase it. 

With the Bicentennial year approach- 
ing, we must reexamine the rights upon 
which our country was founded and not 
enact restrictive laws that place respon- 
sible private citizens as suspect along 
with the criminal element in our society. 

It is my own opinion that denying 
American citizens the right to own fire- 
arms is not the answer. Instead, we must 
begin to make better use of the laws al- 
ready on the books dealing with those 
who use firearms irresponsibly and il- 
legally. Rather than aiming our efforts 
at responsible citizens, we should pun- 
ish the person using the firearms in a 
crime by providing mandatory, noncon- 
current sentences, and notenact another 
law just because those we have are not 
being used. We must conceritrate on the 
abuser not the firearm. j 


In closing, there obviously can be no 
simple answer for reducing the Nation’s 
crime rate but I submit the wisest and 
most judicious course is crime control,’ 
not gun control. 


TAXPAYERS’ REVOLT COULD 
HAPPEN 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 

Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the Fremont, 
Ohio, News-Messenger in my congres- 
sional le suggested in a recent edi- 
torial that a taxpayers’ revolt may be 
the only oat ae San in halting the irrespon- 
sible, free-spending ways of Congress. It 
is an indication of the growing despera- 
tion being felt around the country as 
Congress continues merrily. cranking out 
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costly new programs for which unwilling 
taxpayers will have to pick up the bills. 

The message of this editorial needs to 
be heeded here in the Congress. I am 
pleased to insert the commentary in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the benefit of 
my colleagues. 

‘TAXPAYER REVOLT 


Nobody wants to pay more taxes but vir- 
tially everybody wants more government 
benefits. 

That contradiction fs now being handled 
by the Congress in typical fashion, 

First the politicians make a lot of fancy 
promises about cutting costs and holding 
down deficits while in the same breath guar- 
anteeing everything for everybody plus a few 
governmental goodies we hadn’t even thought 
of. 

Next comes the high-powered rhetoric 
about why such and such pr are essen- 
tial, antirecessionary, Infiation-fighting and 
downright patriotic, or a combination 
thereof. 

This year Congress has actually outdone 
itself in several important respects, not the 
least of which was a $24 billion tax reduc- 
tion and rebate program which is certain to 
help magnify the national deficit far beyond 
the current estimates. 

Lawmakers also exceeded their usual best 
intentions by establishing House and Senate 
budget committees which are supposed to set 
revenue and spending guidelines. They are 
“watchdogs” of federal spending. 

There is evidence, however, that the watch- 
dogs are toothless. 

The House committee, for example, esti- 
mates revenues at $295 billion and spending 
at $368.2 billion, leaving a deficit of $73.2 
billion for the fiscal year beginnnig July 1. 

In the meantime, President Ford proposed 
a budget of $355.6 billion with a deficit of 
$58.6 billion, which is slightly shy of the 
$60 billion deficit he considers to be the 
maximum amount of red ink tolerable. 

The House’ $73.2 billion deficit would be 
the largest in history and would nearly equal 
total federal expenditures of $76.5 billion 
in 1960. 

The deficit would be financed by raising the 
limit on the national debt and by federal 
borrowing in the same money markets in 
which private companies are competing for 
a limited amount of capital. 

Aside from the obvious inflationary pres- 
sures generated by such competition, there 
is the “overhead” to taxpayers. In fiscal 1974 
the interest on the national debt was more 
than $29.3 billion. 

Some congressmen argue that the added 
spending will stimulate the economy and 
get people back to work again. True enough, 
temporarily. But there are solid indications 
that economic recovery has already started 
without the federal spending, and many ex- 
perts feel heavy-handed government inter- 
vention in the system now will cause infia- 
tion to spiral even faster than before and, 
in the end, lead to economic collapse and 
fresh hardship. 

The alternative, of course, is the tougher 
approach, which is always difficult for the 
Congress to execute and even harder with 
so many new liberal members this year. 

An immediate possibility would be either 
to raise taxes or cut spending, or both, to 
reduce the deficit next year. The long-range 
alternative is to balance the federal budget 
and keep it balanced in order to reduce the 
heavy national debt. 

There is, unfortunately, no indication that 
the Congress is disposed toward either of 
those ideas. What is needed is a taxpayers’ 
revolt aimed at the federal level where so 
many of our tax problems originate. That 
may be the only answer, given the prevailing 
spend-free attitude of this Congress. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE TAX CUT AND ITS IMPACT ON 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 1975 
Tax Reduction Act will have a significant 
impact on millions of low-income people, 
many of whom receive public assistance. 

Because of the complexities of the pub- 
lic welfare system, many welfare recipi- 
ents with earned income will find that 
any tax credits or tax relief they receive 
in 1975 will be offset by reductions in 
their public assistance grants. 

In a recent report, the Center on So- 
cial Welfare Policy and Law has ex- 
amined the effect of the tax cut on public 
assistance recipients. I would like to take 
this opportunity to insert the center’s 
report, prepared by Henry Freedman, in 
the Recorp. The report follows: 

EFFECT? oF FEDERAL Tax REDUCTION ACT OF 
1975 ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


The Tax Reduction Act of 1975, P.L. 94-12, 
43 U.SL.W. 225, contains a number of pro- 
visions which will have a direct and immedi- 
ate impact on welfare recipients. This in- 
cludes recipients who incurred an income 
tax liability during 1974, or who are work- 
ing during some part of 1975, or who receive 
SSI, Railroad Retirement, or Social Security 
benefits, or who may be subject to state-im- 
posed work requirements: 

There are four separate provisions which 
affect welfare recipients and other low-in- 
come people. They are: 

(a) a rebate on 1974 federal taxes, 

(b) changes in federal tax liability for 
monies earned during 1975, 

(c) a one-time $50 payment to recipients 
of social security, railroad retirement or SSI 
benefits, and 

(d) a federal tax credit for persons who 
employ welfare recipients. 

The effect of each of these provisions is 
discussed in detail in the sections which 
follow. It should be noted that all of these 
provisions relate only to federal tax liability 
and to federal taxes. 


A. REBATE ON 1974 TAXES NOT COUNTED AS IN- 
COME OR RESOURCES TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENTS 
The Tax Reduction Act creates a credit 

equal to 10% of the amount of the tax liabil- 
ity for the calendar year 1974. It further pro- 
vides that the minimum credit shall be $100, 
unless actual tax Mability was less, in which 
case the credit will be equal to the full 
amount of the tax liability. 

This credit has been commonly referred to 
as the 1974 tax rebate. Since the Tax Act was 
passed too late to allow the credit to be re- 
flected in the filing of income tax returns 
for 1974, an individual who filed a tax re- 
turn for 1974 will receive a check from the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) for the 
amount of the credit, if any, to which he 
or she is entitled, that is, if the individual 
is entitled to a credit the amount of the 
credit will be “rebated” to the. taxpayer. 

The amount of this tax credit or rebate is 
exempt from consideration as income or re- 
sources in any /ederally-aided need-related 
program, including AFDC, SSI, medicaid, and 
food stamps. Tax Reduction Act, §§ 101-102; 
See Conference Report, Congressional Record, 
March 26, 1975 (Page 8912). A state is free, 
if it chooses, to count the rebate as income 
in a general assistance program. 

In many cases, of course, an individual will 
also be entitled to a r tax refund for 
1974 because the amount withheld from his 
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or her wages during 1974 was greater than 
the amount he or she owed in taxes without 
considering the credit. In these cases the 
individual will receive both the regular tax 
refund that was due and the rebate. If the 
refund has not already been paid to the tax- 
payer, both the refund and the rebate may 
be combined in one check. 

In all cases, the amount of the credit is 
based on the individual's tax lability for 
1974, or the amount of taxes properly owed 
on the basis of income received in 1974. An 
indiyidual’s tax liability. includes the 
amounts withheld from wages during the 
year, plus any additional amounts due and 
paid with the filing of his or her tax return, 
or minus any amounts claimed as a refund 
on the filing of the tax return. 

For example, assume that Mrs. L. earned 
$6,000 in wages in 1974 and during that time 
she had $377 withheld from her wages for 
federal taxes. Assume that when Mrs. L. filled 
out her tax return in March of 1975, it 
turned out that she only should have paid 
taxes of $256 on her 1974 income. She there- 
fore claimed a refund of $121, the difference 
between what she had already paid through 
withholding and what she truly owed. In 
addition Mrs, L. is now eligible for the $100 
tax credit or rebate (since 10% of her tax 
Mability = $25.60, she is eligible for the mini- 
mum credit). If she has not already received 
the refund, she should now receive a check 
for $221 from IRS, the regular refund plus 
the $100 rebate. 

Because most states treat regular tax re- 
funds as income to welfare recipients in the 
month when they are received, there is likely 
to be a great deal of confusion with respect 
to the rebate and there is a strong possibility 
that many agencies may incorrectly try to 
count the rebate as income in determining 
eligibility for the amount of the grant under 
a federally-aided program such as AFDC. 
Confusion may be compounded by the fact 
that one out of every seven taxpayers will 
be receiving checks that combine the regular 
refund that would have been due in any 
event together with the rebate. 

How to identify the credit or rebate-——Each 
check mailed out by IRS will indicate on 
its face whether it represents a rebate and/ 
or a regular refund. An IRS news release 
dated April 1, 1975, explains it as follows: 

“Rebate checks will be issued quickly and 
in most instances by June 15, 1975. If you 
have not yet received your refund, it may be 
included in the same check. If the check 
has the words ‘REF & REB’ on it, this means 
that the amount of the check includes both 
the regular refund and the rebate. If it is 
for the rebate only it will have ‘Tax Rebate’ 
printed on it.” | 
The release also says that an explanatory 
stuffer will be included with each rebate 
check and that there will be an indication 
on the check of the amounts atiributable 
to the refund and to the rebate. 

It is obviously critical that recipients of 
SSI, AFDC, food stamps or any federally- 
aided program understand that the rebate 
cannot be counted as income for welfare 
purposes and cannot be used to reduce their 
grants. Efforts to monitor agency action to 
assure & correct application of this rule will 
be especially important in states which now 
count regular tax refunds as income or re- 
sources. The department should instruct its 
workers to determine whether a refund 
check also includes a rebate, and, if so, to 
count only the portion attributable to the 
refund as income. 

B. CHANGES IN 1975 TAX LIABILITY 

1. Increase in take-home pay—The with- 
holding tax tables will be changed effective 
May 1, 1975 to reduce the amount withheld 
from earnings. This will mean an immediate 
increase in take-home pay. 

The changes in the withholding tables re- 
flect a number of tax reductions; an increase 
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in the low income allowance, § 201; an in- 
crease In the percentage standard deduction, 
§ 202; a $30 credit for each individual ex- 
emption, § 203; and, in the case of families 
with dependent children where the wage- 
earner’s income is less than $8,000, an earned 
income credit, § 204. The tables are to be ad- 
jJusted so that the full yearly benefit of these 
reductions will be achieved during the 8 
months from May 1 to December 31, 1975. 
These changes are effective only for 1975. 
Uniess there is further legislation, there 
would be a return to current withholding 
rates on January 1, 1976. 

Low-income workers will of course be af- 
fected. Congressman Al Ullman, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
reported that tax liability for low income 
families has been altered so that, generally 
speaking, there would be no federal tax 
liability at all for a single taxpayer whose in- 
come was below $2,650 or for a married 
couple with two dependents whose income 
was below $5,500. (Congressional Record, 
February 27, 1975, p. 4601.) (Note that a 
wage-earner working at the minimum wage 
of $2.00 an hour for a 40 hour week will 
earn just over $4,000 per year.) 

What is the relationship of these tax re- 
ductions to welfare? 

This change generally will not increase 
the total income of employed individuals or 
families who are also receiving AFDC bene- 
fits since the increase in take-home pay 
will often result in a dollar for dollar reduc- 
tion of the assistance grants. Thus, the 
amounts withheld from wages should be 
deducted from earnings as work expenses to 
figure countable income. 42 U.S.C. § 602(a) 
(7). As the amount of the withholding and 
the resulting work expense deduction goes 
down, the amount of countable income goes 
up and the assistance grant will necessarily 
go down except for those few states, €g., 
Mississippi, which limit payments by maxi- 
mums and allow income to “fill the gap”. 
There should be an increase in available in- 
come for employed welfare recipients in 
those states which are using a standard 
deduction for work expenses in their general 
assistance programs or are illegally continu- 
ing to use the standard deduction without 
exception in AFDC. Those recipients whose 
current work expenses exceed the maximum 
should benefit from having their work ex- 
penses reduced. 

In addition to the fact that many or most 
working welfare recipients will not get an 
increase in income by the reduction of 1975 
taxes, some families may even lose their 
eligibility for medicaid and cash assistance 
as a result of their increase in take-home pay. 
This could happen in cases where the in- 
crease in take-home and therefore in count- 
able income equals or exceeds the family’s 
budget deficit (the difference between need 
or payment level and countable income). 
Obviously in any such case the cash in- 
crease will actually be a major financial 
loss to the family since the increase in cash 
will be far outweighed by the value of the 
lost medical benefits. This problem will be 
somewhat less in states that have a medically 
needy program, but even there the family 
may have to pay out far more than the 
amount of the cash increase for medical 
needs before it “spends-down” to the level 
where assistance will be available to meet 
other medical expenses, 

It is apparent that a substantial, and in- 
tended, side effect of the Tax Reduction Act 
is fiscal relief to state and local govern- 
ments by reduction of their welfare costs. 
The staf of the Senate Finance Committee 
has estimated that the federal government 
will save $100,000,000 in its share of welfare 
expenses as the result of the increased in- 
come to individuals from the earned income 
credit in § 204 alone. (Congressional Record, 
March 26, 1975, p. 8879). The other tax 
reductions for poor people contained 
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§§ 201-203 are substantial as well. At the 
very least, it should be possible to use this 
reductions and cutbacks in welfare which are 
now being threatened in many states, Per- 
haps it can also be argued that the federal 
savings should be used to allow states to 
pass-through increases in federal SSI bene- 
fits in their state supplementation programs, 

A final note on the impact of the change 
in 1975 withholding tables. According to 
TRS low-income families in which both 
parents are working will owe substantial 
taxes at the end of the year, since their 
withholding will be based upon the low- 
income allowance for one income, but their 
tax Mability will be based upon their higher 
joint income, New York Times, April 4, 1975, 
p. 7. Accordingly, it may be advisable. for 
such low-income families to overwithhold 
during the year in order to avoid being faced 
with a tax bill in April of 1976 which they 
cannot pay. This may be especially important 
to families receiving assistance in which both 
parents are employed since they will other- 
wise suffer a reduction of assistance income 
in 1975 for an increase in take-home pay 
which is not really theirs to keep. They will 
thus have actually lost money in 1975 unless 
their grant is adjusted for the month in 
which they pay their taxes in 1976 to make 
up for their decrease in net outside income 
from the deferred work expense in that 
month. The likelihood of getting such a one- 
shot grant adjustment seems slim at best. 

2. Refundable tax credit.—As noted above, 
the Tax Reduction Act provides an earned 
income credit for low income families, § 204. 
This credit is in the form of a “refundable 
tax credit” which means that if the amount 
of the credit is greater than the amount the 
person owes in taxes, he/she would be eligi- 
ble to receive a payment from the federal 
government for the amount of the credit. 
This earned income credit has been described 
in the press as a first step toward a “nega- 
tive income tax,” but, as we shall explain 
below, welfare recipients will probably not 
share in this benefit. 

The credit will amount to 10% of earned 
income, with a maximum of $400 on an in- 
come of $4,000. For families with income 
above $4,000, the credit is reduced by a 
sliding scale so that it becomes zero at $8,000 
of income. Thus, for example, a family with 
the following earned incomes will receive 
the following refundable credits: 


Income: Credit 


This refundable credit is only available to 
families with dependent children. Thus, the 
taxpayer must be an individual who main- 
tains a household (as defined in 26 U.S.C. 
§ 214(b) (3)) which is the principal place of 
abode of that individual and of a child of 
that individual with respect to whom he 
or she is entitled to claim a deduction under 
26 U.S.C. § 151(e) (1) (B). 

The principal reason why most welfare 
recipients will not benefit from this credit 
for 1975 earnings has been discussed above. 
Thus, the estimated amount or value of the 
credit to a family is included in the May 
1, 1975 adjustment of withholding so that 
the credit will be paid out to families dur- 
ing 1975 insofar as that is possible. In other 
words, the credit is included in the immedi- 
ate increase in take-home pay and as ex- 
plained above, this generally will not in- 
crease total income for welfare recipients. 

It is only where the credit has not been 
fully paid out to the family during 1975 that 
the family will actually receive some or all of 
its value as a cash refund on payment of 
taxes in 1976, However even where the credit 
is paid as a lump-sum cash refund, the fam- 
ily receiving public assistance may not bene- 
fit from it at all, since some welfare depart- 
ments will simply deduct the amount of any 
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refund received from the public assistance 
grant, This at least was the original inten- 
tion of the Senate, which included language 
in the tax bill which would have amended 
§ 402(a)(7) of the Social Security Act, 42 
U.S.C. $ 602(a) (7), to make clear that the 
refundable tax credit received pursuant to 
$204 of the Tax Reduction Act would be 
counted as income for AFDC purposes. 

Senator Brooke of Massachusetts fought 
for an amendment to require disregard of the 
refundable credit for public assistance pur- 
poses but his proposal was defeated 50-40. 
However, the Senate provision calling for 
specific reference to the credit in § 402(a) (7) 
was itself deleted in Conference, with the 
Conferees noting: 

“The language in the Senate Amendment 
with reference to the income being taken 
into account for welfare purposes, however, 
is not included as the Conferees intended 
that the language applicable under present 
law is not. changed.” Congressional Record, 
March 26, 1975, 

In explaining the Conference Report to the 
Senate, Senator Long stated: 

“The House agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment on the work bonus with one change. 
They deleted the specific provision for count- 
ing the full credit as income in determining 
need for aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren, The House bill contained no provision 
modifying present law. The Senate conferees 
were willing to go along with this modifica- 
tion since the result is that present law will 
prevail for all Federal and State programs. 
For example, under the aid to families with 
dependent children program, all income and 
resources must be taken into account in de- 
termining need except where the law makes 
Specific provision for a disregard. No specific 
provision is made in the bill.” Congressional 
Record, March 26, 1975, p. 8861, 

While this interpretation is- undercut 
somewhat by a colloquy in the House between 
Congressman Fraser, Ullman and Vanik in 
which Mr. Ullman indicated some uncertainty 
as to the effect of existing law, Cong. Rec., 
March 26, 1975, p. 8921, it is probable that 
most states will treat the refundable: credit 
in exactly the same way as they now treat 
regular tax refunds, There is, however; some 
possibility of further legislative action as 
noted in the following dialogue between Mr, 
Fraser and Mr. Ullman; 

“Mr. Frasre, I hope that members of the 
committee will agree that this is a problem. 
I hope they will be willing to look at the dis- 
regard issue in future legislation. 

Mr, ULLMAN. It was not in conference, but 
we did reject the Senate language, which 
leaves it open for future consideration. I am 
sure we are going to be looking at the issue 
in future.”"—Congressional Record, March 26, 
1975, p. 8921. 

One possibility for legislative action would 
be a “hold-harmless provision” which would 
require states to continue medicaid bene- 
fits to current cash assistance recipients 
made ineligible solely because of the changes 
in withholding for 1975 resulting from Sec- 
tions 201, 203, 203 and 204. A similar step was 
taken when Congress realized many recipi- 
ents would lose medicaid benefits as the re- 
sult of the large increase in Social Security 
benefits in October 1972, At that time Con- 
gress required states to disregard the amount 
of the 1972 Social Security increase for pur- 
poses of determining continuing eligibililty 
for medicaid (but not cash) benefits. P.L, 
92-608, § 249E, extended to July 1975 by P.L. 
93-66, § 233. A similar step at this time could 
saye important medical benefits for low-in- 
come working people who would otherwise 
suffer losses under the Tax Reduction Act. 


C. ONE-TIME FIFTY DOLLAR PAYMENT TO PER- 
SONS RECEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY, RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT OR SSI BENEFITS r 
A one-time payment of $50 will be made 

to all individuals entitled to receive Social 
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Security, Railroad Retirement or SSI bene- 
fits for the month of March 1975. 

The Conference Report describes these pay- 
ments as follows: 

“The Conferees emphasize that these pay- 
ments are not social security benefits in any 
sense but are intended to provide to the 
aged, blind and disabled a payment com- 
parable in nature to the tax rebates which 
the bill provides to those who are working. 
These payments, therefore, should be clearly 
identifiable as Treasury Department pay- 
ments and not to be included in or confused 
with social security benefit checks.” (Con- 
gressional Record, March 26, 1975, p. 8916) 

Congressman Ullman went on to explain 
that this payment was designed to provide 
relief to poor people who would not. benefit 
from the other portions of the bill: “[Wje 
felt that these people are suffering severely 
from inflation and deserved relief. Congres- 
sional Record, March 26, 1975, p. 8919. 
Others objected that the funds should be 
concentrated in the SSI program, where 
need had already been demonstrated. See, 
€.g. remarks of Congressman Conable, Con- 
gressional Record, March 26, 1975, p. 8932. 

Only one payment will be made to the 
individual even if that individual recelves 
benefits under two or more programs. The 
payment will be made only to individuals 
who applied for benefits under one of these 
programs prior to April 1, 1975. Thus any 
rules under these programs proyiding for 
payment of benefits for a month prior to 
the month of application do not apply for 
purposes of this payment. 

In addition, the benefit to which the per- 
son was entitled for the month of March 
1975 must have been paid by a check issued 
no later than August 31, 1975. This means 
that individuals who applied for benefits 
under one of the three programs prior to 
April 1975 will lose their entitlement to 
the $50 payment unless their benefit check 
for the month of March has been issued by 
the end of the month of August. This will 
obviously make tt even more imperative that 
Social Security take action to reduce the 
Mmordinate delays that still exist in the 
processing of social security and SSI 
applications. 

The $50 payment may not be considered 
as Income with respect to the individual, or 
the family of which the individual is a 
member, in any federal or state need-related 
program or for federal Income tax purposes, 
In addition, it may not be counted as a 
resource during calendar year 1975. 

Only residents of the United States, as 
determined by the address to which their 
benefit checks are mailed, are eligible for 
this payment. 

D. TAX BREAK FOR PERSONS HIRING WELPARE RE- 

CIPIENTS IN DOMESTIC OR COMMERCIAL EM- 

PLOYMENT 


Under an unpublicized amendment by the 
Senate Finance Committee, accepted by the 
Senate and the Conference Committee, there 
will be a 20% tax credit for any business or 
non-business (1.e., household) employer who 
hires a person who has been receiving public 
assistance for three months or longer. This 
credit is equal to 20% of the wages paid 
(with a maximum credit of $1,000 for non- 
business employers). 

The only limitations on the nature of 
employment covered are: 

(1) the wages must be comparable to that 
paid to other employees who perform com- 
parable services. 

(2) the employee must have continuously 
received financial assistance during the 
ninety days immediately preceding the date 
on which the employee was hired. 

(3) the employee is employed for a period 
in excess of thirty consecutive days on a 
substantially full time basis. 

(4) the employee is not displacing any 
other individual from employment, and 

(5) the employee is not a migrant worker. 
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This credit is a considerable expansion of 
the credit allowed for employer expenses 
under the Work Incentive Program, which 
focuses upon business employment of sub- 
stantial duration. This modification, which 
continues only until July 1, 1976, may have 
a major impact in the area of domestic em- 
ployment. In this regard, it should be noted 
that the federal minimum wage for em- 
ployees in domestic service employment 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 29 U.S.C, 
§ 206(b) (f), as amended by P.L. 93-250 (April 
8, 1974), is $2.00 an hour during 1975 and 
$2.20 an hour during 1976. 

It should be noted that any such credit 
will be in addition to the deduction to which 
the taxpayer is entitled for domestic service 
related to child care. 

SUMMARY 

The Tax Reduction Act provides no bene- 
fits for the public assistance recipient who 
is not working except for the $50 one-time 
payment to Social Security, Railroad Re- 
tirement, and SSI beneficiaries. Except for 
the rebate on 1974 taxes which should be 
received within the next two months, almost 
all benefits to the employed recipient will 
be passed along to the State, since public 
assistance grants will generally be reduced 
dollar for dollar. 


THE RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1974, AN AD- 
DRESS BY ROBERT R. HUMPH- 
REYS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1975, Mr. Robert R. Humph- 
reys, Special Counsel for the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the Sen- 
ate, delivered an excellent speech on the 
Randolph-Sheppard. Act Amendments 
of 1974 before a meeting of the National 
Council of State Agencies for the Blind 
in San Antonio, Tex. t 

Because this is a vital program which 
is of great interest to all of us, I would 
like to share this speech with my col- 
leagues and insert Mr. Humphreys’ 
speech at this point in the RECORD: 

THE RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD ACT AMENDMENTS: 
An ELABORATION OF CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
TENT 

(By Robert R. Humphreys) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Title II of Public Law 93-516, also known 
as the Randolph-Sheppard Act Amendments 
of 1974, became law on December 7, 1974. 
Members of the National Council of State 
Agencies for the Blind are aware that these 
changes in the law herald profound alter- 
ations in blind vendor programs throughout 
the country. 

The object of this paper is to present an 
assessment of the meaning behind the 
changes in the law from the vantage point 
of one who drafted the Randolph-Sheppard 
changes. In particular, the focus of the pa- 
per is on those aspects of the new provisions 
which will or may have an impact on State 
agencies and their operations. 

Much of what appears here will be self- 
evident and unnecessary to sophisticated 
State agency directors and program manag- 
ers, The writer nonetheless believes it bet- 
ter to err on the side of excess rather than 
insufficiency, and it is to be hoped that the 
reader will be patient long enough to glean 
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a few morsels of hitherto unrevealed knowl- 
edge, if such can, indeed, be found, 
It. BACKGROUND 

To begin, it Is probably well to recite the 
circumstances which brought about the 
changes in the law—the objective status of 
the blind vendor on Federal property and 
the problems he encountered, as well as the 
subjective influence of testimony and other 
documentation received by Senator Randolph 
and his Subcommittee on the Handicapped. 
I have in mind particularly the very cogent 
and helpful testimony of your General 
Counsel, Charles Hoehne. 

The fact that severe problems were being 
encountered by blind vendors was first 
brought to Senator Randolph’s attention 
in 1968 or 1969. At any rate, the Senator in- 
troduced a bill, S. 2461, on June 20, 1969, to 
amend the 1936 Randolph-Sheppard Act. 
There were many cosponsors, Senate pas- 
sage was unanimous, and little difficulty 
was contemplated by the bill’s chief spon- 
sor in obtaining prompt enactment. Then 
the lightening struck. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the postal union representa- 
tives, expressed their keen dismay with a bill 
that would expropriate all profits from vend- 
ing machines on Federal property: 

That opening salvo was the start of a 
battle that was terminated only last Decem- 
ber—four years from start to finish. 

As the positions of the various interests 
and organizations became known, and their 
impact and influence tested, the bill itself 
evolved. S. 2506, in the 92nd Congress, was 
a bit different from S. 2461 in the 91st, and 
S. 2581 in the 93rd was substantially differ- 
ent from either of its predecessors. By the 
time title II of Public Law 93-516 was en- 
acted, it would have been difficult for a neu- 
tral, uninitiated observer to seo much simi- 
larity between the first bill and the final 
amendments to the law. 

Yet, title IT of P, L. 93-516 is an evolu- 
tionary product, and in many respects is 
superior to the 1969 and 1971 proposals, not- 
withstanding the fact that the old bills pro- 
vided for exclusive acquisition of vending 
machine income by blind vendors while the 
law does not. There is much more to the 
amendments than that. 

But I digress. The status of blind vendors 
on Federal property was—and is—well- 
known to each of you. At some locations, in 
some States, vendors were doing very well. 
Overall, however, it was said that the pro- 
gram was deteriorating. The number of 
stands should have been expanding. Instead, 
their numbers were diminishing. The condi- 
tions of a vendor's facility were essentially 
the province of each Federal agency, and the 
agency delegated such responsibilities to the 
individual building manager. Many such 
managers had innovative ideas of whether 
and how blind vendors should be allowed to 
operate. Many bureaucrats didn’t want blind 
vendors on “their” property, the spirit. of 
the law notwithstanding. Others—many 
others—did not see that vendors had any 
rightful claim on vending machine income, 
which had traditionally been the exclusive 
perquisite of employee associations. 

To blind vendors as a class, the result was 
a limitation on income and on new employ- 
ment opportunities. To Senator Randolph 
and others, the situation was a perversion of 
the spirit of the law and a moral injustice. 
These feelings, beliefs, and assumptions were 
borne out by the study made by the General 
Accounting Office released September 27, 
1978. 

As it affects State agency operations, the 
GAO Study found wide disparity in the way 
States conducted blind vendor programs. 
Although it had implicit authority to do so, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare had not developed minimum stand- 
ards for State tions. The General Serv- 
ices Administration is the largest contractor 
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for blind vendor operations in the Federal 
establishment, but GSA clearly believed that 
the program should not in any way interfere 
with, or impact on, either GSA itself, the 
tenant agency, or its employees. The Defense 
Department has been a virtual monolith of 
opposition to the introduction of blind 
vendors at military installations, and State 
agencies have been powerless to do-anything 
about it. 

The GAO made several recommendations 
for Congressional action, all of which impact 
on State agencies and their programs. Three 
of these are directed specifically to the State 
programs and HEW’s relations with them. 
They bear repeating. GAO said: 

“Before the blind vendor program can be 
expanded, priorities among competing inter- 
ests—the blind, minority enterprises, em- 
ployee associations, and cafeterla operators— 
must be established. 

“In deliberations on whatever legislative or 
administrative actions need to be taken the 
Subcommittee (on the Handicapped) may 
wish to consider: 

“(1) eee 

kad (2) eee 

“(3) The extent States use set-aside 
funds, the differences in methods of com- 
puting blind vendors’ contributions, and 
the activities for which set-aside funds can 
be used. 

“(4) That the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
does not require the program to be eval- 
uated periodically or for reports to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress by HEW or any other 
Federal agencies that control, operate, or 
maintain Federal property and approve in- 
stallation of blind vendor operations. 

“(5) C 

“(6) The issue of HEW and the States 
having no recourse from Federal agency 
decisions regarding blind vendor facilities 
on property that they control, which was 
brought out in hearings to amend the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act held before the Sub- 
committee on Handicapped Workers, Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in October and December 1971. The proposed 
amendments were not enacted into law, and 
as a result HEW and State agencies are still 
without recourse.” 

Let us now ascertain what was done with 
each of those recommendations, as well as 
others, and the rationale behind them. I 
hope to be able to shed some light on cer- 
tain provisions of the amendments of 1974, 
over and above the explanations made in 
the Committee reports and other legislative 
history. 

II. SOME OF THE 1974 AMENDMENTS 


In the interest of time, and in order to 
avoid any potential flagging of interest on 
your part, I intend to concentrate on those 
provisions which require you as State pro- 
gram administrators to do something, or to 
react to something someone else is required 
to do. 

By way of a sneak preview, I want to con- 
sider (1) the new priority for blind vendors 
on Federal property, and the qualifications 
thereto; (2) uniform requirements to be es- 
tablished by HEW for State agencies; (3) 
HEW program evaluations; (4) the “satis- 
factory site” requirement for Federal agen- 
cles; (5) fringe benefits for blind vendors 
and the set-aside; (6) the State agency role 
in hearings and arbitration proceedings; (7) 
vending machine income which accrues to 
State agencies; (8) training programs; (9) 
new State responsibilities toward blind ven- 
dors; and (1) State agency reports to the 
Secretary. 

1. Blind Vendor Priority. The Randolph- 
Sheppard Act, before its amendment, gave 
a preference to blind licensees in the opera- 
tion of vending stands on Federal property. 
Under the amended law, vendors licensed by 
State jes are assigned a priority to 
operate such vending facilities, 
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The intent here is to make the blind ven- 
dor, to the extent possible, the exclusive 
provender of food, beverages, and other arti- 
cles, within Federal buildings. Minority busi- 
nesses should, of course, be encouraged, but 
not in place of, or in competition with, blind 
vendors at Federal locations. Such a priority 
would, in my view, also preclude considera- 
tion by a Federal agency of any new conces- 
sion services that would not be provided by 
blind vendors, except where a service was 
needed and no blind vendor was available to 
provide it within a reasonable time. This 
interpretation would also preclude the in- 
stallation of vending machines on Federal 
property unless a blind vendor were to oper- 
ate them, or unless the installation were too 
small to support a blind vending operation. 

The limitation on the placement or opera- 
tion of a blind vending facility is intended 
to be a safety valve only. It is to be most 
stringently restricted to those individuals 
cases in which the Secretary of HEW finds a 
legitimate claim that a blind vending opera- 
tion would—not might, would—adversely 
and substantially affect the interests of the 
United States. 

Action by the Secretary or other Federal 
agency which is adverse to a State agency 
or blind vendor under this provision would 
be a proper subject for arbitration under 
new section 5(b) of the Act. 

2. Uniform Agency Requirements. New 
paragraph (1) of section 2(a) of the Act di- 
rects the RSA Commissioner to establish 
within 180 days after enactment—that is, 
by June 7, 1975—uniform requirements for 
accounting procedures, policy on selection 
of new vending facilities, distribution of in- 
come to vendors, and set-aside funds, 

This provision grew out of the finding of 
the GAO report of the great variances in the 
administration and operation of the program 
by the several Statés. 

It is by no means a castigation of any 
State's efforts, but is rather intended to bring 
some order and common rationality to all 
programs, and to the RSA’s coordinating role 
in relation to them. If HEW is to evaluate 
programs with a modicum of success, it must 
be able, to the extent that this can be done, 
to deal with common reference points. It is 
expected that RSA-HEW will take into ac- 
count that, for example, some States do not 
have set-aside funds. Yet, the objective of 
this provision is to work toward a close simi- 
larity in vendor benefits, administration, and 
program operation in all States, so that a 
vendor is not disadvantaged because of geog- 
raphy. 

3. HEW Program Evaluation. New para- 
graph (6) of section 2(a) requires the RSA 
Commissioner to make periodic evaluations 
of the Randolph-Sheppard program, includ- 
ing an assessment of the upward mobility 
and on-the-job training being conducted for 
the benefit of blind licensees. 

The depth and frequency of such evalua- 
tions will, in large measure, depend on the 
manpower available to conduct them. The 
Congress, in any event, contemplated for the 
Office for the Blind and Visually Handicapped 
an operation substantially larger than the 
one that exists today. The directive of section 
208 of the 1974 amendments that ten addi- 
tional people be hired for the program rep- 
resents an absolute minimum estimate of 
the manpower need. It is fervently hoped 
that the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary 
for Human Development, and the RSA Com- 
missioner, wili the need, as Con- 
gress expressed it, to strengthen the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard program operation at the 
Federal level. 

Now that the Act has been amended, it is 
critically important for HEW and the State 
agencies to monitor compliance with the new 
provisions by Federal agencies who may be 
intentionally recalcitrant, or just bureau- 
cratically ossified, or both. 
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4. Satisfactory Vending Sites. This one is 
going to require substantial cooperation and 
hard work on the part of everyone involved. 
As of January 1 of this year, the law man- 
dates that each new or renovated or newly 
leased Federal building include one or more 
satisfactory sites for blind vending facilities. 

The cooperation of those who plan, build, 
buy, or lease buildings for Federal occupancy 
with HEW and the licensing agency of the 
States where such buildings are or are 
to be located, is essential to the expansion 
of the program. Again, the monitoring and 
evaluating function will be put to good use 
in this area. There must also be coordination 
between HEW and the State agency in their 
joint review of building plans. Efforts should 
be made to insure that the time of review 
is not excessive so that undue delays in pur- 
chase or construction can ‘be avoided. 

It may be possible to establish a “filtering 
out” procedure by which a Federal agency 
can certify to the HEW-State licensing 
agency consortium that the building is not 
large enough or will not be sufficiently popu- 
lated as to permit the assignment of a blind 
vendor. Values can be established by HEW 
and the State agencies to check against such 
Federal agency certifications. This process 
should eliminate a good amount of red tape, 
and should keep frayed tempers to a mini- 
mum. Once again, monitoring is a good idea 
here, and if a Federal agency is in violation 
of the Randolph-Sheppard Act or regula- 
tions thereunder, he may be brought to bind- 
ing arbitration. 

5. Fringe Benefits and Set-aside Funds 
As State agencies well know, section 3(3) 
of the Randolph-Sheppard Act has been 
amended to include, for set-aside fund use, 
“retirement or pension funds, health insur- 
ance contributions, and provision for paid 
sick leave and vacation time” subject to 
a vote of the blind vendors in the State. 
This is another far-reaching provision 
which holds the promise of a better life 
for blind yendors. Certainly these operators 
desedye to take advantage of those job-re- 
lated “extras” which have, for most of us, 
become indispensable to our health and 
security. 

Of course, if a State does not provide for 
set-aside funds, the vendors in such States 
will not be able to take advantage of this 
new provision. It is anticipated, however, that 
every State will begin to accrue substantial 
amounts of vending machine income under 
new section 7 of the Act, and that this new 
infiux of funds will be adequate to provide 
the new benefits. At the same time, vendor 
income is being eroded by State agency as- 
sessments against that income for section 
3(3) purposes. Once again, the new money 
should be ample to reduce the States’ re- 
quirement for such assessments, Section 7 
(c) requires, in fact, that all such new 
money shall be used for the fringe benefits, 
and the remainder shall be used to reduce 
assessments against vendor income. 

The vendors themselves, through their 
Washington representatives, asked that the 
implementation of the fringe benefit pro- 
vision be subject to a majority vote of 
vendors in a State. It is assumed that a 
favorable vote would result in the provision 
of benefits to all vendors, and not just those 
who vote for them. A fringe benefit arrange- 
ment probably would not be economical or 
practical without broad coverage. There are 
some problems implicit in this that will bet- 
ter be left for each State to deal with. 

6. State Agencies and Arbitration, New 
sections 5 and 6 of the Act provide a mecha- 
nism for grievance resolution through arbi- 
tration. The mechanism is available to blind 
venders, to State agencies on behalf of one 
or all blind vendors in the State, and to 
State agencies on their own if, 

‘Two conditions prompted the inclusion of 
these new sections, First, blind vendors have 
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considered previously available legal pro- 
cedures to be inadequate. Second, State agen- 
cies have expressed frustration with their 
inability to get a fair resolution of their 
fights with Federal property managers. 

A blind vendor may have a problem with 
his State agency, with a Federal building 
manager, or with an employee association. 
Through these newly avatlable procedures 
he will, in the case of an argument with a 
State agency, obtain a hearing from the 
agency, then the convention of an arbitra- 
tion panel, and if his grievance still is not 
resolved, he now has standing to bring an 
action in Federal Court. 

The State agency has at its disposal the 
final two procedures, No more will an agency 
director have to settle for a decision by the 
fox who is in charge of the chicken coop. 
He can, of course, continue to go the route 
of appealing to the Federal agency in charge 
of the property over which the dispute arose, 
but he doesn’t have to. He can immediately 
ask for arbitration. 

The way the law is written, the Secretary 
has no alternative but to convene an ad hoc 
arbitration panel. It can be anticipated, how- 
ever, that some complaints can be disposed of 
by jaw-boning, and I would not expect the 
Secretary to convene a panel and waste the 
taxpayers’ money if a complaint is clearly 
specious, retributive, or unwarranted. The 
ability of the Secretary not to convene a 
panel on this basis, however, is itself subject 
to abuse, and the Secretary should be ready 
to back up such a decision with a full, writ- 
ten justification. 

7. Vending Machine Income. This subject 
has been covered in part under item 5. Each 
Federal agency, whose job it is to collect and 
account for vending machine income, must 
segregate such income according to its source 
and its recipients. This means not only a 
determination of what income is from ma- 
chines in direct competition with a blind 
vendor, and which income is not from ma- 
chines in direct competition, but also ma- 
chine location, installation location, wheth- 
er the machines are exempt under section 7 
(d) of the Act, and so forth. A Federal agency 
with installations in several States will have 
to segregate funds by State to insure that 
they go to the appropriate State agency. All 
these procedures will require careful moni- 
toring by HEW, by State agencies, and by 
individual vendors, along with considerable 
cooperation among these with the particular 
Federal agency, The requirement for GAO 
audit should help to keep everybody honest. 
Each Federal agency, moreover, will have the 
burden of policing itself, keeping adequate 
accounts and auditing its own installations. 

8. Training Programs. Training for blind 
vendors is not uniform among the States. In 
some cases, potential vendors are merely run 
through the State rehab program and then 
put on a waiting list. In others, there is a 
period of on-the-job training as a prereq- 
uisite to setting up an individual with his 
own vending facility. Our Committee in Con- 
gress thought it would be a fine idea not 
only to standardize the training a potential 
licensee undergoes, but also to provide him 
with additional education and training op- 
portunity in the event he wants to do some- 
thing other than, or in addition to, his vend- 
ing operation. In this connection, it is an- 
ticipated that vendors will be monitored 
closely by the State agency (follow-along) so 
that each individual's needs and wants can be 
accommodated, 

9. New State Agency Responsibilities. From 
now on, State agencies and their program 
managers are going to have to acclimate 
themselves to blind vendor participation in 
their administration, policy, and program de- 
cisions. After all, the Randolph-Sheppard 
program is for the benefit of vendors and 
nobody else. More satisfactory relationships 
should result from this closer interaction. 
State personnel, perhaps, will get a better 
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idea of the problems facing blind vendors, 
and conversely, vendors should become more 
sensitive to the obstacles confronting the 
State agencies. 

The blind vendors will thus become a part 
of the whole program which affects his live- 
lihood and well-being, rather than being 
someone who is affected by a system he has 
no voice in or control over. I think this sec- 
tion will be healthy for all concerned. 

10. Reports. Finally, section 210 imposes a 
plethora of requirements on the Secretary of 
HEW and on State agencies. The Secretary 
must consult with you in promulgating na- 
tional standards. He only has three months 
to go, so he’d better get moving. The study 
of a possible national system of retirement 
and health for blind vendors will be most 
important. State agencies will have a vital 
contribution to make in the development of 
that study. That study must be completed 
by December 7, 1975. 

The Secretary must also, by September 30, 
1975, determine whether the vending ma- 
chine income provisions are the best that can 
be developed. State agencies should have an 
input to that study as well. 

Finally, each State agency must, by De- 
cember 7, 1975, submit a report to the Secre- 
tary on its actions to implement the uniform 
requirements which HEW must, by June 7, 
1975, develop. 

CONCLUSION 

I can assure you that the date of enact- 
ment of the Randolph-Sheppard Act Amend- 
ments of 1975, although ironic, only by co- 
incidence fell on the anniversary of the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to offer my views on this important program, 
I sincerely wish you well in meeting the chal- 
lenge it presents, 


PRESIDENT FORD’S RESCUE DECI- 
SION APPLAUDED IN OHIO 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to report that Ohioans of many political 
viewpoints in my congressional district 
are united in believing that President 
Ford followed the right course of action 
in decisions that led to the successful 
rescue of the American merchant ship, 
Mayaguez, and her crew from the hands 
of the Cambodian Communists. Indica- 
tive of the widespread backing the Presi- 
dent is receiving in Ohio are the follow- 
ing editorials from the Tiffin Advertiser- 
Tribune and the Fremont News-Messen- 
ger: 

[From the Tiffin (Ohio) Advertiser-Tribune] 
OUR VIEWPOINT 

We feel President Ford and the contingent 
of United States Marines are to be heartily 
congratulated for their affirmative decision- 
making and action in the quick recovery of 
the captured American merchant ship May- 
aguez. 

It was a shot in the arm to an American 
public grown weary of committee-made deci- 
sions which have provided too little too late. 
When hoodlum pirates commandeer a United 
States ship and crew members, it’s time for 
aggressive action to get it back. And we took 
it. 

The strength of the President's decision 
and the quick accomplishment of the mission 
by our Marines had a strong impact on all of 
us. You could almost hear the exuberant 
cheers go up from households around the 
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country as the decision was announced and 
the reports of recovery came in. 

There are those who have said in the past 
two days that we should “study” the situa- 
tion and not be hasty. Well, they are wrong 
in our judgment, When an obvious wrong 
has been committed, you don’t need study or 
discussion, You need action. 

It is refreshing to all of us to see political 
red tape cut and inaction thwarted. To see 
something done at a time when events 
demand action. 

Decisive leadership is always needed and 
it is especially needed in times like these. 
Though there will be those specialists in in- 
action who will say the Presiden did not do 
right, we strongly feel he was absolutely cor- 
rect in taking the necessary action. 

We sense a grateful American people who 
give genuine thanks to the President, the 
U.S. Marines, and especially to those who gave 
their lives to a right principle. 


[From the Fremont (Ohio) News Messenger] 
CAMBODIAN PIRACY 


In a matter of a few days, the new govern- 
ment of Cambodia has shown its utter con- 
tempt for the principles of humanity and in- 
ternational law. First it uprooted millions of 
city people, herded them out into the coun- 
tryside to toil in the fields. Then it seized 
the U.S. merchant ship Mayaguez and its 
crew on the high seas and opened fire on 
‘American aircraft maintaining justifiable 
surveillance of the ship. 

U.S. warplanes retaliated and later, on 
President Ford's orders, Marines used force 
to recapture the pirated ship and rescue its 
39-man crew from a Cambodian Island. 

With the vessel and crew apparently safely 
out of Cambodian hands, we hope the crisis 
cools as quickly as it became inflamed. Un- 
fortunately, that is not likely to happen. 

Protests from S.E. Asia are certain to fol- 
low. The U.S. probably will be condemned by 
Cambodia and its Communist pals. At worst, 
the Cambodians could launch military retali- 
ation against Thailand, a neighbor on whose 
territory the U.S. assembled a portion of its 
rescue mission. Who knows what could come 
of a development that severe. 

Nobody wants another Vietnam. Despite 
our sensitivity in that regard, however, the 
U.S. had to secure the release of the ship and 
crew. Diplomatic approaches to Cambodia 
were tried but failed. 

President Ford faced an obvious dilemma. 
He could not afford to act hastily without 
jeopardizing the lives of the crewmen. More- 
over, he was not anxious to precipitate un- 
necessary military intervention. 

On the other hand, the President could not 
merely sit idly by. While the United States 
learned from its sad experience in Vietnam 
that it cannot be the world’s policeman, 
neither can we become a global patsy. 

As we see it at this point, President Ford 
acted prudently and deserves high marks for 
his strong leadership in handling an ex- 
tremely difficult and potentially explosive 
incident. The President’s firmness should 
serve notice on the world that the United 
States is determined to protect its interests 
anywhere and that any nation that thinks 
otherwise does so at its own peril. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF CON- 
GRESSMAN CHARLES W. WHALEN, 
JR., AND FAMILY 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, as in the 
past, I again am inserting in the RECORD 
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a complete disclosure of my family’s fi- 
nancial affairs during the preceding cal- 
endar year. 

Each Member comes to the Congress 
with certain “interests’—be they a law 
practice, stock holdings, membership in 
a labor organization, et cetera—which 
refiect a previously occupied status. This 
Situation was anticipated by our Found- 
ing Fathers. 

In June 1787 James Madison wrote in 
the Federalist Papers: 

Why was America so justly apprehensive of 
Parliamentary injustice? Because Great Bri- 
tain had a separate interest. The only remedy 
is to enlarge the sphere, and thereby divide 
the community into so great a number of 
interests and parties, that a majority will 
not be likely to have a common interest sep- 
arate from the whole. 


The 66 House Members of the First 
Congress, who convened on March 4, 1789, 
were similar in background to those com- 
prising the 94th Congress. For example, 
28 were lawyers. Three were military offi- 
cers. There were 10 farmers and planta- 
tion owners, 3 ministers, 4 from the field 
of retailing, 3 teachers, 1 banker, 3 medi- 
cal doctors, and 4 businessmen. 

It is important today that constituents 
be fully apprised not only of the profes- 
sional backgrounds of their Representa- 
tives, but also the monetary interests 
which these officials bring to Washington. 
In this way, the actions of each Member 
can be weighed in terms of whether or 
not they represent possible “conflicts of 
interests.” It is for this reason that I 
have prepared the following statements 
for inclusion in the RECORD. 

These include a breakdown of my wife’s 
and my combined net worth, as of Jan- 
uary 2, 1975, and our income tax return 
for the year 1974. This same information 
also is provided for our six children: 
Charles E., age 15; Daniel D., age 13; 
Edward J., age 11; Joseph M., age 9; Anne 
E., age 8; and Mary B., age 3. 

The January 2, 1975, asset totals re- 
flect a $12,000 cash gift to Charles W. 
Whalen, Jr., and Barbara G. Whalen by 
my parents, Charles W. Whalen, Sr., and 
Colette E. Whalen. Our family’s com- 
bined net worth, as of January 2, 1975, 
is $1,262,223.57. This is $222,678.63 less 
than that reported for January 2, 1974, 
and $400,542.65 less than that disclosed 
for January 2, 1973. This decline in net 
worth is attributable almost exclusively 
to a sharp depreciation in the market 
price of common stock. 

1974 Income—Mary Barbara and Charles W. 
Whalen, Jr. 

Gross 

amounts 
$42, 500. 00 


U.S. House of Representatives— 
salary 

Net Partnership Income: Whalen 
Investment Co 14, 

Interest 


780. 35 


42.23 
Rental Income—228 Beverly 
Place, Dayton, Ohio 
Taxable dividends received (com- 
mon stock) : 
Allegheny Power Systems, Inc 


1, 500. 00 


1, 672. 00 
290. 00 
196. 00 
235. 00 
499. 20 

Copeland Corporation 972. 00 

Delmarva Power & Light Co.. 745. 20 

mek 710. 50 
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Federated Department Stores, 
Inc. 
General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics 


Hubbard Real Estate Invest- 
ments 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co 

Lionel Edie Capital Fund 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
and Smith 


Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co 
Owens-Illinois, Inc 
Charles Pfizer, Inc 
Phillips Petroleum Co_____ __- 
Public Service Electric & 


Royal Dutch Petroleum Co.. 

South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Co. 

Texas Utilities Co 

Westinghouse 


Nontaxable return on capital 
(common stock) : 
Delmarva Power & Light Co_. 
Detroit Edison Co 
Duke Power Co 
Public Service Electric 


Speeches (honoraria): 
State University 
Capital gains 
CONIO oe | 
1974 Claimed Deductions 


. Standard exemptions—6 
children. 

. Public Law, 82d Congress, 
Public Law 178, 83d Con- 
gress Away From Home 
living expense allowance... 

. Standard Deduction for stock 
dividends 


Wright 


$3, 000. 


. Interest paid on loans: 
Charles W. Whalen, Sr-___- 
Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 


1, 525. 


Anne E. Whalen.. 

Mary B. Whalen 

The Third National 
& Trust Co 


5. Taxes paid 
Federal) : 
State of 

tax 
City of Oakwood, Ohio— 


(other 


Ohio—Income 


Montgomery County, Md.— 
Property tax (5301 Ports- 
mouth Road residence)... 

Montgomery County, 
Ohio—Property tax (228 
Beverly Place residence) — 

Montgomery County, 
Ohio—Intangibles tax... 

Netherlands Government— 
Tax on Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum dividends 

General sales tax 

State and local gasoline 


May 22, 1975 


Beverly 


. Depreciation—228 
Place 


. Allowable medical deductions 
family 

. Office and professional ex 
penses 

. Charitable donations 

. Travel to and from district for 
which not reimbursed____ 
Total taxes paid to IRS 


Total Federal, State, 
local taxes paid—1974__ 


and 


28, 987. 7 


1974 income—Whalen children 


CHARLES EDWARD WHALEN 


Taxable dividends received (com- 
mon stock): 
Allegheny Power Systems, Inc.. 
Atlantic City Electric Co 
Baltimore Gas & Electric______- 
Consolidated Edison 
Copeland Corp 


Florida Power & Light Co 
Tllinois Power Co 

Indianapolis Power Co 

Lionel D. Edie Capital Fund____ 
Middle South Utilities 

Pfizer, 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co- 
Third National Bank & Trust 


Nontaxable return on 
(common stock): 
Atlantic City Electric Co 
Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Duke Power Co. 


capital 


Interest received: 
Charles W. Whalen, Jr 
Mary B. Whalen 


1974 Claimed Deductions 


Taxes paid (other than Federal): 
State of Ohio—Income tax____ 
Montgomery County, Ohio—In- 

tangibles tax 


Total taxes paid to IRS—1974____ 


DANIEL DENNIS WHALEN 


Taxable dividends received (com- 
mon stock) : 


Allegheny Power System, Inc... 
Atlantic City Electric Co 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co... 
Consolidated Edison Co 
Copeland Corp 


Florida Power & Light Co 

Illinois Power Co. 

Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co 

Lionel D. Edie Capital Fund... 

Middle South Utilities 

Pfizer, 


gi Service Electric & Gas 


$760. 
228. 
196. 
85. 
486. 
424, 


609.5 


660. 
182. 


149. 52 


729. 
110. 
162. 


May 22; 1975 


Nontaxable return on capital 


Ir 


{common stock) : 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Carolina Power and Light Co-- 
Duke Power Co 
Public Service Electric & Gas 


Total 


iterest received: 


Charles W., Whalen, Jr 
Mary B, Whalen 


Total -.- 


1974 Claimed Deductions 


Taxes paid (other than Federal): 


State of Ohio—Income tax....- 
Montgomery County, Ohio—In- 
tangibles tax 


Total -__--- 


Accountants’ fee 


Total taxes paid to IRS— 


EDWARD JAMES WHALEN 


Taxable dividends received (com- 


Nontaxable 


mon stock) : 
Allegheny Power System, Inc... 
Atlantic City Electric Co 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co... 
Consolidated Edison. 
Copeland Corp. 
Entex 
Florida Power & Light Co. 
Illinois Power Co. 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co- 
Lionel D. Edie Capital Fund... 
Middle South Utilities. 
Pfizer, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Third National Bank & Trust 


Total ..=..25 --+—--=s3---= 


return on 
(common stock): 

Atlantic City Electric Co. 

Carolina Power and Light Co_-- 


Interest received: 


Charles W. Whalen, Jr. 


1974 Claimed Deductions 
Taxes paid (other than Federal): 


State of Ohio—Income tax 
Montgomery County, Ohio—In- 
tangibles tax_.-~.--_-------- 


Accountants’ fee 


Total taxes paid to IRS— 


Taxable dividends received (com- 


mon stock) : 
Allegheny Power System, Inc... 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co_.-- 
Consolidated Edison 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co.. 
Lionel D. Edie Capital Fund... 
Middle South Utilities__......- 


capital 
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Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Third National Bank & Trust 


Nontaxable return 
(common stock): 
Atlantic City Electric Co 
Carolina Power & Light Co 
Duke Power Co 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co- 
VEPOO .*-..- hs SA aa 


on capital 


Total ..--. 


Interest received: 
*harles W, Whalen, Jr 


1974 Claimed Deductions 
Taxes paid (other than Federal) : 
State of Ohio—Income tax 
Montgomery County, Ohio—In- 
tangibles tax_.___..-.-+----- 
Total - 


Accountants’ fec. 
Total taxes paid to IRS— 


ANNE ELIZABETH WHALEN 


Taxable dividends received (com- 
mon stock): 
Aligeheny Power System, Inc__- 
Baltimore Gas & Eleciric 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Lionel D. Edie Capital Fund... 
Middle South Utilities 

POSi, IOa 
Public Service Electric & Gas 


Nontaxable return on 
(common stock): 
Carolina Power & Light Co__- 

Duke Power Co 
Public Service Electric & Gas 


capital 


Interest received: 
Charles W. Whalen, Jr 


372, 00 
1, 120. 00 
700. 00 
353. 46 
236.00 


2, 781. 46 


239.28 


227.31 


1974 Claimed Deductions 


Taxes paid (other than Federal) : 
State of Ohio—Income tax 
Montgomery County, Ohio—In- 

tangibles tax 


it) he fe + ES ae 


Accountants’ fee 
Total taxes paid to IRS— 


MARY BARBARA WHALEN 
Taxable dividends received (com- 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co_ 
Lionel D. Edie Capital Pund... 
Middle South Utilities 

Pfizer, Inc 


Total 
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Nontaxable return. on 
(common stock) : 

Carolina Power & Light Co... $160.0 
WIR OO se ee matt 236. 


capital 


Total 


Interest received: Charles W. 
Whalen, Jr ae e eee 


1974 Claimed Deductions 
Taxes paid (other than Feder- 
al): 
State of Ohio—Income tax... 
Montgomery County, Ohio—In- 
tangibles tax _-...-------.-- 


Total 
Accountants’ fee 


Total taxes paid to IRS— 
Cy. a 139.: 


Financial statement as oj January 2, 1975— 
Charles W. Whalen, Jr., and Barbara G. 
Whalen 

ASSETS 

Cash in bank =e $4, 300. 83 

Common Stock: 
Allegheny Power 

(1,100 shares) 
American Cyanamid 
shares) 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
(100 shares) 
Beneficial Finance Co. 
shares) 
Coca-Cola (240 shares) 
Copeland Corp. (1,800 shares) - 
Delmarva Power & Light Co. 
(1,000 
Detroit 
shares) 
Duke Power 
shares) 
Lionel D. Edie Capital Fund, 
Inc. (4,861 shares) 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. (100 shares) - 
Federated Department Stores 
(220 shares) 
General Telephone 
shares) 
Gulf State 
shares) 
Hubbard Real Estate Invest- 
ment Co. (120 shares) ---- 
Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co, (850 shares) 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
and Smith (50 shares) 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


Systems 


Edison Co. 


Utilities 


-00 
- 00 
„00 
. 00 
-00 
. 00 
. 00 


Q 
So 


Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing (600 shares) 

Owens-Illinois Glass 
shares) 

Charles 
shares) 

Phillips 
shares) 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
(2,350 shares) 

Royal Dutch Petroleum (188 
shares) 

South Carolina Electric Gas 


Pfizer, 


Steadman 
shares) 
Texas Utilities (400 shares) -- 
United State Bank (2 shares). 
Virginia Electric Power Co. 
(1,400 shares) 
Westinghouse Electric 
(400 shares) 


228 ge sS 2 eee s S78, S 


res; 809. 21 
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1974 Income—Mary Barbara and Charles W. 
Whalen, Jr—Continued 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Financial statement, January 2, 19 
D. Whalen 
ASSETS 
Cash—Checking account... 
Cash—Savings account 
Common stock: 


May 22, 1975 


LIABILITIES 
Total liabilities 
Net worth... 
Financial statement, January 2, 
Joseph. M. Whalen 


5, Daniei 


Gross -=-= $93, 710. 18 

Amounts s 

Cash value—Paid up life Insur- 
ance 


Cash value—Outsanding life in- 


70, 593. 26 1975, 


surance 

Contribution to Public Employ- 
ees Retirement System of 
Ohio 

Contribution to Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Associa- 
KOE an anan 

Contribution to Civil” 
Retirement Deposit 

Partnership interest, Whalen In- 
yestment Co 

Residence—228 Beverly 
Dayton, Ohio... ___- 

Furniture—228 Beverly Place, 
Dayton, 

Residence—5301 Portsmouth 
Road, Bethesda, Md... ___- 
Furniture—5301 Portsmouth 

Road, Bethesda, Md_ 
Jewelry (1969 valuation). 
1971 Ford Country Squtre sta- 
tion wagon... 3 
1965 Ford Mustang... 


Service 


Place, 


Total assets 
LIABILITIES 


Loan—Third National Bank 
Trust Co. 

Loan—Charles W. Whalen, Sr.. 

Loan—Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co - 


Total liabilities 


Net worth.....~- =< 


Financial statement, January 


Charles E. Whalen 
ASSETS 


$22, 295. 18 


5, 008. 23 


12, 336. 
24, 253. 
112, 500. 
35, 000. 
1, 000. 
140, 000. 


25; 000. 
26, 000. 


00 
00 


1, 190. 
450. 


00 
00 


794, 736. 34 


$10, 000. 00 
6, 500. 00 


4, 235. 00 
20; 136. 90 
T74, 001. 34 


2; 1975, 


Allegheny Power Systems (500 
shares) 

Atlantic 
shares) 

Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. (100 
shares) 

Carolina Power & Light Co. (700 
shares) 

Consolidated 
shares) 

Copeland Corp. (900 shares)... 

Duke Power Co. (500 shares) —_- 

Lionel Edie Capital Fund (402 
shares) 

Florida Power & Light Co. 
shares) 

Illinois Power Co, (300 shares). 

Indianapolis Power & Light (100 
shares) 

Middle ‘South 
shares) 

Pfizer, Inc. (140 shares) 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
(300 shares) 

Third National Bank & Trust 
(200 shares) 

United Gas, Inc. (Entex) (200 
shares) 

VEPCO (200 shares) 


City Electric (400 


Utilities (600 


Total ~....- 


-.-. 91, 689. 94 


Total Assets............... 96, 187. 04 


LIABILITIES 


Total Habilities...............-. 


Net worth......-.-- 


None 


-=-= -= $96, 137. 04 


Financial statement, January 2, 1975, 


ASSETS 


Cash—Checking account 
Cash—Savings account _._____- 


Common stock: 


Allegheny Power Systems (500 
shares) 

Atlantic 
shares) 

Baltimore Gas & 
(100 shares) 

Carolina Power & Light Co. 
(700 shares) 

Consolidated 
shares) 

Copeland Corp. (900 shares) ..__ 

Duke Power Co. (500 shares) .._ 

Lionel Edie Capital Fund (395 
shares} 

Florida Power & Light Co. (420 
shares) 

ilinois Power Co. 

Indianapolis 
shares) 

Middle 
shares) 

Pfizer, Inc. (140 shares) 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
(300 shares) 

Third National Bank & Trust 
(200 shares) 

United Gas, Inc. 
shares) 

VEPCO (200 shares) 


City Electric 


Electric Co. 


(300 shares) 
Power Co. 


South Utilities 


(Entex) (100 


Total Le Se 


Total assets... 


LIABILITIES 


5, 320. 


8, 400. 
6, 150. 


1, 900. 


7, 800. 
4, 550. 


4, 350. 
3, 400. 


None 
_ $92, 602. 89 


Total Nabilities_...-...-....... 
Net worth 


.- $6, 570 . 
1, 041. 


Cash-——-Checking account 
Cash—Savings account 


Edward J. Whalen 
ASSETS 


Cash—Checking account........ $3, 366.2 


Common stock: Cash—Savings ACCOUNT- 317. 


Allegheny Power Systems (500 
shares) 
Atlantic 
shares) 


Financial statment, January 2, 1975, Anne E. 
Whalen 
ASSETS 
Cash—Checking account.__.._~~. 
Cash—Savings account 


ommon stock: 
City Electric (400 c 


Allegheny Power System (500 
shares) 


Baltimore Gas & Electric 
shares) 

Carolina Power & Light Co. 
shares) 
Consolidated 
shares) 


Copeland Corp, (900 shares) -~ 
Duke Power Co. (500 shares) ~._ 
aa 


Lionel Edie Capital Fund 
shares) 

Florida Power & Light Co. 
shares) 

Ilinois Power & Light 
shares) 

Indianapolis Power & Hight 
shares) 

Middle 
shares) 

Pfizer, Inc. 


South Utilities 


(140 shares)... 


(460 


(300 


(100 


(600 


7, 800. 


== 4, 550. 


Public Service Electric & Gas 


(300 shares) ...--.....-- 
Third National Bank & 
{202 shares) 
United Gas, Inc. 
shares) 
VEPCO (200 shares) ..---.- 


(Entex) 


Jo) | eee = x 
Net worth 


Total liabilities 
Net worth..-----— 


--- 4, 350. 
T. rust 


3, 434. 


3, 200. 
2, 200. 


00 
00 


N 90, 079. 32 


$97, 692. 09 


None 


97, 692.09 


Atlantic 
shares) 

Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
(100 shares) 

Carolina Power & Light Co. (700 
shares) 

Consolidated Edison (100 shares) 

Consolidated Edison 
shares) 

Copeland Corp (900 shares)... 

Duke Power Co. (500 shares)... 

Lionel Edie Capital Fund (414 
shares) 

Florida Power & Light Co. (540 
shares 

Minois Power Co. (300 shares). 

Indianapolis Power & Light (100 
shares) 

Middle South Utilities 


City Electric 


Piizer, Inc. (140 shares) 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
(300 shares) 

Third National Bank & Trust) 
(200 shares) 

United Gas, Inc, (Entex) (100 
shares) 

VEPCO (200 shares) 


Total 


5, 576. 58 


10, 800. 00 
6, 150. 00 


1; 900. 00 


7, 800. 00 
4, 550. 00 


4, 350. 00 
3, 400. 00 


. 93, 710. 19 


Common stock: 


Allegheny 
shares) 

Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
(100 shares) 

Consolidated Edison (75 shares) 

Carolina Power & Light (700 
shares) 

Copeland Corp. (900 shares)... 

Duke Power Co. (300 shares)... 

Lionel Edie Capital Fund (418 
shares) 

Florida Power & Light Co. (440 
shares) 

Tilinois Power Co. (300 shares). 

Indianapolis Power & Light (50 
shares) 

Middle South Utilities (600 
shares) > 

Pfizer, Inc. (140 shares) 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
(300 shares) 

Third National Bank & Trust 
(200 shares) 

VEPCO (200 shares) --.....-~--. 


Power Systems (230 


LIABILITIES 


Total Habilities.._._ -—..-_- ss. 
-=ss--==s-= O15, 415. 46 


Net worth_-_--- 


288 38 8 


> 
D 


ht: eS 


Ea 


T45, 415. 4s 


None 


May. 22, 1975 


Financial statement, January 2, 1975, 
Mary B. Whalen 


ASSETS 


Cash—Checking account 
Cash—Savings account 
Common stock: 
Carolina Power & Light (100 
shares) 
Copeland Corp. (500 shares) -.~~ 
Lionel Edie Capital Pund (350 
shares) 
Indianapolis Power & Light (300 
shares) 
Middle South Utilities 
shares) 
Pfizer, Inc. (140 shares) 
VEPCO (200 shares) 


4,714. 50 


5, 700. 00 
(600 


LIABILITIES 


Total Liabilities. 
Net worth 


Common stock: 
Allegheny Power Systems (1,100 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 

(100, shares) 
Beneficial Finance Co. 

shares) 
Coca-Coal (240 shares) 
Copeland Corp. (1,800 shares) _.. 22, 500.00 
Delmarva Power & Light Co. 

j 13, 750. 00 

Detroit 

shares) 
Duke Power Co. (1,000 shares). 
Lionel D. Edie Capital Fund, 

Inc. (4,861 shares) 
Ex-Cell-O Corp (100 shares)... 
Federated Department Stores 


Edison 
16, 500. 00 
17, 500. 00 


68, 054. 00 
1,475.00 


6, 160. 00 


7, 500. 00 
Guif States Utilities 
shares) 
Hubbard Real Estate Invest- 
ment Co. (120 shares) 
Indianapolis Power and Light 


5, 800. 00 
2, 040. 00 


20, 040. 00 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith (50 shares) 


HAZARDS OF SUPERTANKERS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
session of Congress I had the privilege 
and honor of serving as chairman of the 
Public Works Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Energy. In that capacity I initiated a 
study of supertankers for the purpose of 
ascertaining what genuine hazards may 
exist in the operation of those ships. The 
study particularly focused on the poten- 
tial impact of those hazards on the en- 
vironment. During the study we sought 
the viewpoints of a number of the people 
in one way or another connected with the 
construction, operation, and classifica- 
tion of those ships; it also includes an 
analysis of allegations made by Mr. Noel 
Mostert in his book, “ 
staff is presently engaged in putting the 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


final touches on that study and hopefully 
you will have the benefit of it in the near 
future, But there is an aspect that I feel 
compelled to bring to your attention at 
this time. 

One of the items, our study indicates, 
that would contribute materially to en- 
hancing the safety and integrity of the 
supership is for the supership to contain 
segregated ballast. Segregated ballast 
tanks, with no connection to the oil cargo 
tanks, would insure clean and oil-free 
seawater ballast. I am advised that if 
tankers would convert some of their 
cargo tanks into segregated ballast tanks 
there would be at least four beneficial 
effects. 

First, the surplus tanker capacity that 
is currently depressing the tanker in- 
dustry would be eliminated. Second, the 
estimated loss of 4,250,000 tons of oil 
now sent to the oceans each year from 
tankers carrying ballast in their oil 
cargo tanks would be drastically cur- 
tailed, if not eliminated. Third, tankers 
with segregated ballast tanks would have 
a greater margin of safety, when loaded, 
because the tanker would have more 
buoyancy. Fourth, the conversion would 
provide needed employment in shipyards 
round the world. 

International agreement is necessary 
for the world to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded at this time by the 
slack in tanker trade to provide segre- 
gated ballast in existing tankers. I am 
asking the State Department to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Orga- 
nization—IMCO—of the United Nations, 
requesting that organization’s efforts for 
prompt implementation of the concept. 
I urge you and my colleagues to add your 
voice. 

In a May.16, 1975, report from the 
Tanker Advisory Center, its director, Mr. 
Arthur McKenzie, wrote an editorial on 
the subject of segregated ballast, I be- 
lieve that editorial is of great interest to 
all of us and I accordingly request that 
it be included in the Recorp. 

TANKER ADVISORY CENTER 

The surplus tanker capacity, that is grow- 
ing larger each month, provides a unique op- 
portunity for minimizing pollution of the 
seas by oil from tankers. Idle tanker capac- 
ity should be converted into an equivalent 
amount of segregated ballast on existing 
tankers. 

Segregated ballast tanks, with no connec- 
tion to the oil cargo tanks, Insures the sea 
water ballast is clean and oil-free. When the 
ballast is carried in olly cargo tanks it is dif- 
ficult to avoid polluting the oceans with the 
olly residues. The International Conference 
for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships 
held in London in November 1973 requires 
all tankers larger than 70,000 DWTs ordered 
after December 31st, 1975 to be equipped with 
segregated ballast tanks large enough to 
provide adequate operating draft without 
having to carry ballast water in the cargo 
oil tanks. 

Mr. Egil Abrahamsen, president of Det 
Norske Veritas has suggested that in view of 
the huge surplus tanker capacity, “. .. we 
should now discuss the feasibility of using 
the surplus tanker capacity for clean ballast 
purposes.” And the Council of the Interna- 
tional Association of Independent Tanker 
Owners (INTERTANEO) agreed at a re- 
cent meeting in Tokyo, at least in principle, 
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they were willing to. support, in cooperation 
with charterers, a voluntary compliance with 
anti pollution measures pending full rati- 
fication of international conventions in this 
area. 

Senator Magnuson, Chairmen of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
has indicated that he considers the idea of 
converting some of the cargo tanks of exist- 
ing U.S. and foreign tankers into segregated 
ballast during this period of surplus tanker 
tonnage as meritorious. 

It is believed that the large oil companies 
also favor serious consideration of the feasi- 
bility of using surplus tanker capacity for 
clean ballast purposes, 

If tankers would convert some of their 
cargo tanks into segregated ballast tanks 
there would be three beneficial effects. First, 
the surplus tanker capacity that is depress- 
ing the tanker industry would be eliminated. 
Second, the estimated loss of 4,250,000 tons 
of oil now sent to the oceans each year from 
tankers carrying ballast in thelr oil cargo 
tanks would be drastically curtailed, If not 
eliminated. And, third, tankers with segre- 
gated ballast tanks would have a greater mar- 
gin of safety, when loaded, because the 
tanker would have more buoyancy. 

Obviously no nation or shipping company 
can take this action unilaterally. It requires 
international agreement. It is essential that 
The Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization( IMCO) of the United Na- 
tions be requested to consider promptly a 
plan for utilizing idle tanker capacity for 
clean ballast purposes, pending ratification 
of the 1973 Convention. 

The United States Government should take 
the lead In askng IMCO to take the neces- 
sary action to obtain agreement among mari- 
time natio~s to adopt this measure for in- 
suring cleaner seas by converting the pres- 
ent surplus tanker capacity into segregated 
ballast on existing tankers. 


SACRED HEART SCHOOL OF 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, CELE- 
BRATES 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 18, 1975, I had the pleasure of 
attending the golden jubilee celebration 
of the Sacred Heart School in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The 50th anniversary mass 
commemorated the first graduating class 
at Sacred Heart School. 

Through the years, the clergy and pa- 
rishioners of the Sacred Heart Church 
have worked long and hard, and have 
made many sacrifices so that the chil- 
dren of their parish could have a good, 
Catholic education. Under the guidance 
and direction of the Ursuline Sisters, a 
dedicated teaching order, Sacred Heart 
School has provided the kind of religi- 
ous and secular education that exempli- 
fies all that is best in parochial schools. 

Some of the notable graduates of the 
Sacred Heart School are: Court of Ap- 
peals Judge John J. Lynch, Common 
Pleas Judge Martin J. Joyce, Youngstown 
City Council President William Holt, 
Youngstown Clerk of Courts George 
Vukovich, and many other distinguished 
citizens of the Youngstown area. I am 
proud to say that I am a graduate of 
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Sacred Heart School, and I am very 
grateful for the wonderful education I 
received. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend the priests, sis- 
ters, and lay teachers at Sacred Heart 
School for the outstanding work they 
have done, and to wish them many more 
years of success in the future. In addi- 
tion, I would like to insert excerpts from 
the 50th anniversary program in the 
Recorp at this time: 

EXCERPTS From THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY PRO- 
GRAM, SACRED HEART SCHOOL, YOUNGSTOWN, 
Onto 

[Letters} 
DIOCESE OF YOUNGSTOWN, 
Youngstown, Ohio, March 18, 1975. 

My Dear PARISHIONERS: Congratulations 
on the 50th Anniversary of the first graduat- 
ing class from Sacred Heart School. Fifty 
years of religious formation is a valuable 
contribution to the Catholic community and 
the civic community, as well. 

Parishioners of Sacred Heart Parish have 
been most generous in supporting Sacred 
Heart School and in providing the oppor- 
tunity for Catholic schooling for young peo- 
ple over these fifty years. This generosity is 
a tribute to your faith. Please accept my 
thanks for such dedication. 

May I thank, as well, your pastor—Father 
Gromada—for his leadership in continuing 
to provide Catholic education. 

May I express your thanks and mine to 
the Ursuline Sisters, who—for all these 
years—have so generously contributed to 
the spirit and development of Sacred Heart 
School. 

May I thank the many fine lay teachers, 
who—over this period—have served so well 
and have brought a commitment and dedi- 
cation that has been a source of inspiration 
to the children. 


All of you are to be commended on what 
you have done, and what you are doing, for 
Sacred Heart School. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
The Most Reverend 
WILLIAM A. HUGHES, 
Auvziliary Bishop of Youngstown. 


URSULINE MoOTHERHOUSE AND 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER, 
Canfield, Ohio, March 14, 1975, 

Dear Fatmenps at Sacrep Heart, Congratu- 
lations on your Golden Jubilee celebration 
in honor of Sacred Heart School! When those 
school doors opened for the very first time 
over a half-century ago, the Ursuline Sisters 
entered to teach your children. 

We are very proud that we've staffed 
Sacred Heart School during its entire ex- 
istence. We are especially proud to work 
with your present pastor, Father Conrad 
Gromada, who is himself an “Ursuline stu- 
dent” via St. Patrick’s and Ursuline High 
School. The Ursuline Sisters enthusiastically 
share the labor in the Lord’s vineyard on 
Linclon Park Drive with Father Gromada. 

Know that through the years Sacred 
Heart Parish has been a precious part of our 
Ursuline apostolate. You are—and have 
been—remembered in all our prayers and 
good works, Very especially, on this joyous 
Jubilee occasion, the Ursuline Sisters rejoice 
in God’s goodness through the years at 
Sacred Heart. 

May his blessing continue 
annos.” 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Sister Mary CONROY, 
Generai Superior. 


“ad multos 


Sacaeo Heart PARISH, 
Youngstown, Ohio, May 6, 1975. 
Dear FRIENDS oF Sacre Heart SCHOOL: 
When I arrived at Sacred Heart four years 
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ago I came with an awareness that I was en- 
tering a place filled with fond memories and 
steeped in a rich tradition. So many seem to 
hold this parish so dear, Ii did not take long 
to discover how much these sentiments are 
tied up in the happenings of the parish 
school. The occasion of this fiftieth anni- 
versary is a time to express in a dramatic 
and beautiful way what is deepest and dear- 
est to us all, myself Included now. 

Only four years of my life are tied up here 
but somehow the entire fifty have become 
a part of me. The past that we inherit is 
part of our identity. And if we are true to 
the dedication of past generations whose in- 
spiration we have felt we will be spurred on 
to a similar dedication in the present and 
the future. 

Our immigrant grandparents faced a world 
that was new, geographically for the most 
part. In the new world they formed parishes 
and built parish schools through which they 
instilled the richness of the Catholic faith 
and tradition in their children. We too face 
a new world and new challenges as they did; 
not so much geographically, although, ironi- 
cally, our geographical neighborhoods have 
changed; but more so a new world culturally, 
and deeply so, sometimes frighteningly so. 
A new world is upon us. It need not present 
us with a depressing enterprise. It can very 
well mean that ours is an exciting challenge. 
For the very same faith that inspired our 
ancestors to build and maintain Sacred 
Heart School is the faith that you and I 
share today as we gather to remember our 
childhood to celebrate with our children and 
to pledge a better world for our children’s 
children. 

I thank God for being so warmly accepted 
by the family of faith here at Sacred Heart 
as pastor and friend. 

With deepest affection, 
Rev. CONRAD T. GROMADA; 


SACRED HEART SCHOOL, 
Youngstown, Ohio, April 28, 1975. 

Dean GRADUATES AND FRIENDS OF SACRED 
Heart ScHoot, Congratulations and best 
wishes on such a momentous occasion! 

As a member of the Community of Ursuline 
Sisters I am proud to be one of a long line 
of principals who have served here at Sacred 
Heart School. I am sure you remember who 
was principal when you attended school and 
hopefully your remembrances are filled with 
many pleasant thoughts about her. 

Needless to say, Sacred Heart School is 
continuing in the same fine tradition that 
has characterized it over these five decades. 
I am proud to be the recipient of such a fine 
tradition and yet I am challenged by this 
tradition to help forge a future that will be 
just as glorious in its educational goals and 
ideals of proclaiming the Good News of Jesus 
Christ, of creating a community and a fam- 
ily spirit here and of challenging the faculty 
and students to maintain an outward thrust 
of service to the Church and to the com- 
munity at large. 

Let us thank God together for giving us 
this golden opportunity to celebrate this 
golden anniversary of our school. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister CAROL ANN HucarINns, 
Principal. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1975. 
Rev. Conran T. GROMADA, 
Pastor, Sacred Heart Parrish, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Dean FATHER GROMADA: Thank you for 
your kind invitation to attend Mass at 4:00 
p.m. on Sunday, May 18, 1975, honoring the 
50th anniversary of the first graduating class 
of Sacred Heart School. I hope to be in 
attendance. 

The fine training I received from the Good 
Fathers and devoted Ursuline Nuns at Sacret 
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Heart School has been the basic foundation 
of my life. I thank God for this wonderful 
training. 

Over the years, graduates of Sacred Heart 
have made a most favorable impact in all 
walks of life for the enrichment of our 
City, State and Nation. 

May Sacred Heart parish and school carry 
on the great traditions of our forebears. 

With best wishes to all members of Sacred 
Heart, past and present and sincere thanks 
for all their help. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES J. CaRNEY, 
Congressman, 19th Ohio District. 


SACRED HEART SCHOOL 

On.October 7, 1920, Father John I. Moran 
called together the parishioners of Sacred 
Heart Church to launch a campaign for a 
new school. The goal of the initial campaign 
was $50,000, the nucleus for a school to cost 
$120,000. This news story taken from the 
Vindicator files, marks the beginning of the 
history of Sacred Heart School. 

To Father John I, Moran goes much of the 
credit for bringing to completion the cam- 
paign and the building of Sacred Heart 
School, although he died just a short time 
before the school was opened. 

It was Father Moran’s wish to have not 
only a modern school but a place to serve 
as a social center as well. In his plans he 
included a community center where all the 
neighborhood could gather for a pleasant 
evening. His wishes were fulfilled because 
over the years, pastors and assistant priests 
utilized the facilities to produce plays and 
minstrel shows, to hold Jances, card parties, 
community dinners, and sports events. Many 
programs presented by the school children 
have been enjoyed by the public for many 
generations, 

On August 27, 1923, Dr..E. A. Kirby, then 
pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, announced 
that all eight grades of the new school would 
open on September 4, 1923. Approximately 
300 children were enrolled at that time. 

On January 6, 1924, the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, officiated at 
the dedication of the newly completed school 
of Sacred Heart Parish, The principal speaker 
at the occasion was the Very Rev. Edward 
Francis Burke, Ph.D., President of St. Mary's 
Seminary. 

Sacred Heart School has had the good for- 
tune to be staffed by the Ursuline nuns over 
the past fifty years, The first principal of 
the school was Mother Celestine Duffy. 

In 1961, when Monsignor Walter B, Martin 
was serving as pastor, four new classrooms 
were added to the building to take care of 
the increase in enrollment. By this time there 
were double grades in the first three grades. 
Each year for the next five years, the grades 
continued to be doubled until there was a 
total of sixteen classrooms with an enroll- 
ment reaching more than 600 students. 

Approximately 2,000 students have gradu- 
ated from Sacred Heart School in its 50 years 
of existence. Numbered among the alumni 
are a number of priests and nuns, 45 well as 
many prominent judges, doctors, attorneys, 
and other professional and business people. 
A signal honor that Sacred Heart School may 
claim also is a United States Congressman 

In 1972, when a financial crisis brought up 
some question of the possibility of the clos- 
ing of the school, under the able leadership 
of Father Conrad Gromada, the present pas- 
tor, the people of the parish once again ral- 
lied to the cause and undertook various fund 
raising activities. It also became necessary 
to assess parents of the school children a 
tuition fee in order to keep the school op- 
erating. The response to all these financial 
demands has been gratifying. 

Sacred Heart School has kept pace with 
the changing times in providing up-dated 
course-of-study programs continually. Sister 
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Carol Ann Higgins is presently serving as 
principal of the school with a fully certified 
staff of teachers. 

Looking back to 1920, fifty-five years ago, 
and reviewing the past as well as the present, 
produces a picture of growth In a Christian 
community. As Father Moran so aptly put it, 
“|. . a place where all the neighborhood can 
gather for entertainment . . .”. 

Because of the high character and dedica- 
tion of all the priests, religious, and lay peo- 
ple who have worked with and for the parish 
of Sacred Heart, the school has survived both 
depression and recession. Although the en- 
rollment has decreased in the past decade, 
due to many economic factors, the spirit of 
the founders is “alive and well” in the hearts 
of all who are directly or indirectly involved 
in keeping Sacred Heart School a place where 
all the Christian community can grow in the 
love of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

PASTORS FROM FOUNDING OF SCHOOL TO DATE 


Dr. Kirby, 1924. 
Father Crehan, 1927. 
Father Sullivan, 1932. 
Father Collins, 1935. 
Msgr. Martin, 1954. 
Father Stanton, 1971. 
FORMER PRINCIPALS 


Sister Celestine Duffy. 
Sister Damian Reilly. 

Sister Malachi Burke. 

Sister Alphonsus McCabe. 
Sister Mildred Gilboy. 
Sister Alberta Gerlach. 
Sister Mary Alice Ryan. 
Sister M. Beatrice Madden. 
Sister Bernadine Fickers. 
Sister Anna Marie Saunders. 
Sister M. Imelda Maloney. 
Sister Francis De Salles McDade. 
Sister M. Carmel Incarnato. 
Sister Mary Agnes Convery. 
Sister Marlene LoGrasso. 


FORMER TEACHERS 


Sister M. Alberta Gerlach. 
*Sister M. Anastasia Ryan. 
Sister Augusta Marie. 
*Sister M. Alphonsus McCabe. 
Sister Anna Marie Saunders. 
Sister Albert Marie Beil. 
Sister Mary Alma. 
Sister Mary Agnes Convery. 
Sister Mary Alice Ryan. 
Sister Agnes Marie Beil. 
Sister Mary Andrew. 
(Sister Elizabeth Kerrigan) 
Mr. J. T. Anzelmo. 
Miss Betty Alexander. 
(Mrs. Martin Joyce) 
*Sister Beatrice Madden. 
Sister Bernice Bosanac. 
Sister Bernadette Gezic. 
Sister Barbara Turk. 
Sister Bernadine Fickers. 
Sister Bridget Nolan. 
Mr. William O. Brahler, Jr. 
Mrs. Barillaire. 
*Sister Celestine Duffy. 
*Sister Coletta Braun. 
Sister Charlotte McEvoy. 
Sister Carmel Incarnato. 
Mrs. Casanta. 
Sister Christine Carroll. 
Miss Wilma Cannon. 
*Mrs. Rose Ciolli. 
Mrs, June Carducci. 
Ms. Camille Capezzuto. 
Sister Colleen Cook. 
*Sister Damian Reilly. 
Sister Dorothy Leslie. 
Sister Dorothea Cavanaugh. 
Sister Dolores Waidman. 
Sister Denise. 
Miss DiThomas. 
Sister M. Daniel Neville. 


* Deceased. 
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Sister Dorothy Marie Kundvacik. 

Mrs. M. L. Drummond. 

Sister Diane Toth. 

Miss K. Dolan. 

Sister M. David. 

Sister M. Eileen Kelly. 

Sister Mary Esther Stoltz. 

Sister Elizabeth Kupec. 

*Sister Mary Ellen O'Connell. 

Sister Evelyn Croell. 

Sister M. Eugene (Sr. Jane Doyle). 

Sister Elizabeth Anne Friedhoff. 

Sister Mary Elise Vaccaro. 

Miss M. K. Evan (Mrs. Scott Moon) 

Sister Francis Xavier. 

Sister Francis DeSales McDade. 

Miss Denise Fitzgerald (Mrs. Joseph Gor- 
man). 

Sister Gabriel Manley. 

Sister Mary Grace Daley. 

Mrs. Gremer. 

Mr. Garono. 

Mrs. Virginia Gorski. 

Mrs. Hernan. 

Miss Hum. 

Miss Helen Howe. 

Miss Sarah Howe. 

Miss Hurd. 

*Sister Irene Breen. 

Sister Imelda Maloney. 

Sister Mary Ida Calvey. 

Sister Ignatius (Rust). 

Sister M. Inez. 

Miss Hierro. 

Sister Jacquelyn Herpy. 

Sister Joan Marie. 

Sister Janet Frantz. 

Sister Mary Jane. 

Sister James Marie (Sister Mary O'Leary). 

Sister John Francis Hevnan. 

Sister Justin Oliva. 

Sister John Berchmans. 

Miss Nancy Johnson (Mrs, James Fox). 

Sister Jean Marie Eskay, 

Sister Juliana Barrett. 

Miss Sally Kalaher. 

Sister Kevin. 

Sister Mary Karen McLaughlin. 

Mr. Kennedy. 

Mrs. Kiefert. 

Sister Kathleen Kelly. 

* Sister M. Leo Kelly. 

Sister M. Loretta Reiles. 

*Sister Laurentina Butler. 

Sister Mary Luke Petrus. 

Mr. Lewis Lowery. 

Sister Lucille. 

* Sister Margaret Fitzgerald. 

Sister Marita. 

Sister Mildred Gilboy. 

Sister Madeleine McNally. 

Mrs. Frances Murphy. 

Mrs. Mary Murphy. 

Sister Marie Antoinette Shipka. 

*Sister Martha Eurell. 

*Sister Methodia Thurik. 

Sister Mariana. 

Mrs. D. Miller. 

Miss Jane Mahl. 

Mrs. Lottie Maron. 

Sister Marilyn Hoover. 

Sister Margaret Ann Klempay. 

Miss Arlene Mahon. 

Mrs. Milligan. 

Sister Marlene LoGrasso. 

Sister Norbert (Sr. Carole Suhar). 

Sister Noreen (Sr. Kathleen Minchin). 

Mrs. Nelis. 

Miss Rosemary Novosel. 

(Mrs, Stephen Yaniglos). 

Miss M. O'Hara. 

Sister Pauline Dalpe. 

Miss M. L. Perunko, 

Mrs. Pope. 

Sister Patrice Connally. 

Sister Patrick Mcliduff. 

Sister Mary Peter Hacker. 

Miss Pearl. 

Mrs. Pearl Quinby. 

Sister Robert Marie. 


(Sister Marianne Diersing). 

Sister Rosemary Diebel. 

Sister M. Richard Curry. 

Sister Rosemary Ezzo. 

*Sister Stanislaus. 

Sister Mary Sean. 

Mrs. Mary Sandy. 

Mrs. Margaret Sweeney. 

Mrs. Ellen Stafford. 

Mrs. P. Safara. 

*Sister Theresa Moran. 

Sister Therese Ann Rich. 

Sister M. Timothy. 

(Sr. Ruthanne Gribbon). 

Sister Teresita Carney. 

Mr. Ectore Tranzuillo. 

Mr. Robert Tyndall. 

Sister Vincent de Paul McNamara. 

Miss Margaret Wellington. 

Ms. Frances Zamary. 
PRESENT STAFF 


Grade 1: Miss Mary Rose Luchison. 
Grade 2: Miss Lottie Maron. 

Grade 3: Miss Mary Lou Drummond. 
Grade 4: Mrs. Virginia Gorski. 

Grade 5: Mrs. Ellen Stafford. 

Grade 6: Sister Dorothy Marie Kundracik. 
Grade 7: Mrs. Catherine Russo. 

Grade 8: Miss Martha Taylor. 


DAYTON’S PARK MANOR CELE- 
BRATES 10TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1975 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to note a significant occurrence in 
my district next Thursday, May 29, 1975. 


On that occasion resident of Park 
Manor, Dayton’s outstanding public 
housing community for senior citizens, 
will celebrate that facility’s 10th anni- 
versary. I am pleased to be able to at- 
tend this “birthday party.” 

Located in East Dayton’s historic 
Oregon Village, Park Manor has become 
a nationwide model for cities planning 
senior citizens housing programs. This 
complex, consisting of 220 families, was 
developed by the Dayton Metropolitan 
Housing Authority with assistance from 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Since its completion in 
1965, Park Manor, through its residents 
council, has become near-autonomous 
in the management of its affairs. 

Unfortunately, many elderly citizens 
become isolated when moving into public 
housing projects. Park Manor has avoid- 
ed this pitfall—it has enjoyed great suc- 
cess by creating a whole new adventure 
in living. The active participation of its 
citizens in all areas of the community's 
existence has contributed to the estab- 
lishment of many programs now widely 
accepted throughout the United States. 

Foremost of these is the Park Manor 
Credit Union, the first of its kind in 
the Nation. This institution serves 
elderly residents who, in most instances, 
are denied credit because of their age. 

The Park Manor kitchen—located in 
the center’s recreation room—is vol- 
unteer operated, serves light lunches 
daily in a congenial environment at 
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costs which the most meager income 
can afford. The menu of the kitchen is 
specifically planned by dieticians for 
nutritious meals. 

Another innovation is the Park Manor 
mediation period. This is a Monday 
morning nondenominational inspira- 
tional service designed to build a bond 
of unity and friendship throughout the 
community. 

The Park Manor News functions as 
the community’s communication sys- 
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tem, bringing all matters of importance 
to each resident’s attention. 

The Park Manor Travel Club offers 
residents a means of traveling inexpen- 
sively with friends and families to places 
of interest. The travel club raise all 
of its own money through dinners and 
cookouts. 

Another example of resident involve- 
ment is the assistance offered the staff 
by many tenants in building mainte- 
nance and grounds care. Occupants also 
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engage in many other facets of the proj- 
ect’s operation. 

In the words of Park Manor's man- 
ager, Mr. Roland Matthews: “Park 
Manor people have to be the greatest.” 

This attitude sums up the commu- 
ntiy’s experience with Park Manor in 
its first 10 years. I know that the resi- 
dents of Park Manor share my hopes 
that other senior citizens across the 
country may have the opportunity to 
experience life as those at Park Manor 
know it. 


